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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  \02     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TWsday,  ApHl  23,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Reverend  James  David 
Ford,  DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  us,  gracious  God,  to  know  the 
pleasure  and  the  joy  of  thanksgiving. 
We  admit  that  our  thoughts  and  minds 
are  necessarily  on  the  things  at  hand 
and  the  demands  for  action  are  trom 
every  side.  Yet,  we  know  too,  O  God, 
that  we  find  our  fulfillment  and  satis- 
faction when  our  lives  are  filled  with 
thoughts  and  words  of  prayer,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving  for  all  the  wondrous 
blessings  w$  have  received.  May  we  be 
mindful  of  all  that  has  been  given  us  so 
our  lives  express  the  spirit!  of  gratitude 
that  truly  makes  us  human.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  RAY  led  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  R«pub- 
11c  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  Ood, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


NO  PEANUT  n^ORTATION 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
once  again  urge  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  dismiss  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  import  additional  peanuts 
into  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  action  on  the  ITC's  ill- 
conceived  recommendations. 

However,  the  uncertainty  which  sur- 
rounds this  issue  has  already  had  very 
serious  effects  on  the  peanut  industry. 
Planting  and  contracting  is  at  a  vir- 
tual standstill.  Farmers  cannot  make 
planting  decisions  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  a  terrible  situation. 

Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  this 
decision  has  to  be  made  is  an  affront  to 
the  American  peanut  producer.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  peanuts  this  year.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees 
with  this  statement.  In  fact,  they  esti- 
mate the  1990  crop-year  carryover  in 
excess  of  250,000  tons. 

The  Georgia-Florida-Alabama  Pea- 
nut Association,  located  in  Camilla, 
GA,  handles  peanuts  for  the  USDA. 
They  have  for  sale  19,000  tons  of  pea- 
nuts and  no  bidders.  I  understand  that 
my  good  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Subconmiittee  on 
Peanuts  and  Tobacco,  Charlie  Hatch- 
er, has  challenged  any  peanut  butter 
manufacturer  or  candy  manufacturer 
who  claims  to  be  having  problems  get- 
ting peanuts  to  call  his  office  and  he 
will  get  them  in  touch  with  sources  of 
available  peanuts.  He  is  well  aware,  as 
is  everyone  in  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness, that  there  are  plenty  of  peanuts 
out  there.  We  do  not  need  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  should 
"just  say  no"  to  peanut  imports. 


AMERICA  2000:  AN  EDUCATION 
STRATEGY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  6  of  this  year,  the 
resident  said  that  we  should  be  mak- 
ing this  land  all   that  it  should  be. 


America  2000  is  a  long-term  strategy  to 
accomplish  what  that  statement  im- 
plies. It  is  an  effort  to  direct  us  onto 
the  path  toward  achieving  the  six  na- 
tional goals  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  President  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

The  intent  of  America  2000  is  to  spur 
change  and  to  get  us  to  recognize  that 
change  does  not  take  place  overnight, 
but  rather  needs  time  before  its  results 
are  achieved.  We  already  have  the 
ideas  and  the  tools  to  make  these  nec- 
essary changes,  we  just  have  to  have  a 
structure  to  get  us  there.  America  2000 
is  that  structure. 

This  is  a  national  strategy,  not  a 
Federal  program.  In  other  words  it  re- 
lies on  local  control,  local  initiative, 
and  affirms  the  State  role  as  a  senior 
partner  in  paying  for  education.  Fur- 
ther, it  calls  upon  the  private  sector  to 
be  actively  involved  as  a  real  partner 
in  the  change.  Most  importantly 
though,  it  recognizes  that  real  change 
takes  place  only  with  community  in- 
volvement, school  by  school,  when  peo- 
ple understand  what  they  must  do  for 
themselves  and  their  children  to  make 
a  difference. 

America  2000  has  four  parts  that  will 
be  pursued  simultaneously.  All  four 
must  be  consistently  and  determinedly 
pursued  if  our  goal  is  to  be  reached. 
The  four  parts  are: 

For  today's  students,  we  must  radi- 
cally improve  today's  schools,  all 
110,000  of  them — make  them  better  and 
more  accountable  for  results. 

For  tomorrow's  students,  we  must  in- 
vent new  schools  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  new  century  with  the  beginning  of 
a  "new  generation  of  schools." 

For  those  of  us  already  out  of  school 
and  in  the  work  force,  we  must  keep 
learning  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  nation 
ready  to  face  the  challenges  of  an  even 
more  competitive  world. 

For  schools  to  succeed,  we  must  look 
beyond  their  classrooms  to  the  commu- 
nities and  families.  Schools  account  for 
so  little  of  a  child's  growth  years,  that 
if  the  community  and  its  support  serv- 
ices are  not  attuned  to  the  needs  of  our 
youth,  we  miss  a  major  opportunity  to 
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make  a  difference.  Each  of  our  commu- 
nities must  ibecome  a  place  where 
learning  can  tkke  place. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  is 
limited,  but  v  e  must  be  ready  to  help 
by  setting  sta  ndards.  highlighting  suc- 
cesses and  examples,  and  providing 
flexibility  for  accountability  and  im- 
provement. Tie  challenges  are  great, 
but  America  2  MO  provides  us  an  outline 
of  what  we  need  to  do  and  where  we 
need  to  go.  Ljt's  all  work  together  so 
that  the  goal  of  a  more  educated  and 
productive  An  lerica  can  be  achieved. 


EXPANSION  OF  MEXICAN  ECON- 
OMY SHOULD  NOT  BE  UNITED 
STATES  OIJECTIVE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  uid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fast  track  authorization  for  a  Mex- 
ico firee-trade  agreement  raises  a  num- 
ber of  very  serious  questions  which 
must  be  answered  before  we  rush  into 
this  without  safeguards.  Are  we  com- 
promising ou)  ■selves,  our  environment, 
and  our  workers  by  giving  away  more 
than  we  will  r  eceive  in  return? 

Mexico  haa  no  real  environmental 
regulations; 

Over  11  percent  of  all  Mexican  chil- 
dren betweei  the  ages  of  9  and  15 
work— the  I.  nlted  States  outlawed 
child  labor  ov  er  50  years  ago;  and 

Far  too  maiy  Mexican  citizens  work 
for  extremely  low  wages  in  unsafe 
working  cond  tlons. 

What  is  vei  y  likely  to  happen  is  our 
Imports  fi"ori  Mexico  will  increase 
much  more  tlan  our  exports  to  Mexico. 

In  addition  we  will  not  only  be  ex- 
ploiting but  worsening  the  plight  of 
many  indigent  Mexican  workers,  in- 
cluding chlldj  en. 

For  instance,  in  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  we  grow  citrus  and  tomatoes. 
They  also  grow  them  in  Mexico;  but 
Mexican  faniers  are  allowed  to  use 
dangerous  ptstlcldes  and  pay  their 
workers  pathetic  wages. 

I  will  fully  fcupport  a  North  American 
tree  trade  zoae  if  the  agreement  pro- 
tects the  en'fironment,  defends  work- 
ers' rights,  and  does  not  undercut  the 
American  worker— I  want  an  agree- 
ment that  has  the  overall  self-interest 
of  the  United  States  in  mind. 

Until  these  questions  are  answered,  a 
fast  track  4uthorlzation  will  be  an 
enormous  gaimble  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  taka.  The  American  economy 
and  America|i  workers  should  not  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  expanding  the 
Mexican  ecot  omy. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  pftm fl.Flf  R  ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Secretary  Alexan- 
der, presented  this  Nation  with  an  edu- 
cation strategy:  America  2000.  The 
strategy  is  built  on  four  basic  prin- 
ciples: 

First,  for  today's  students,  we  will 
provide  better  and  more  accountable 
schools;  for  tomorrow's  students  we 
will  provide  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
ican schools;  for  the  rest  of  us,  those  of 
us  who  think  we  have  already  grad- 
uated from  school,  yesterday's  stu- 
dents, today's  work  force,  it  will  pro- 
vide us  the  challenge  of  becoming  a  na- 
tion of  students;  and  fourth,  for  outside 
the  school,  that  environment  in  which 
all  of  us  live,  communities,  we  are 
learning  that  truly  can  and  does  hap- 
pen. 

This  is  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal 
strategy.  It  is  a  national  strategy.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  showing  how  we  can 
Implement  the  goals  of  the  Governors, 
and  the  President,  and  the  education 
summit  of  a  couple  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  incumbent 
upon  this  Congress  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership, to  provide  the  support  and  to 
provide  the  legislation  necessary  over 
the  next  9  years  to  make  this  happen 
so  we  truly  do  make  this  land  all  that 
it  should  be. 


AMERICA  »  00  MAKES  OUR  NATION 
ALL  Tl  [AT  IT  SHOULD  BE 

(Mr.    GUNDERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permie  lion  to  address  the  House 
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I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  where  we're  headed  with 
GATT  and  fast  track  legislation. 

I  for  one  am  not  going  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  and  see  textiles  traded  away 
to  achieve  questionable  and  unspecifled 
gains. 


BARGAINING  AWAY  JOBS  WITH 
GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
the  Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina 
sees  it,  nothing  I  can  do  is  more  impor- 
tant than  protecting  jobs. 

That  is,  American  jobs. 

Not  jobs  for  the  Japanese  or  the  EEC. 
But  jobs  for  the  people  in  my  district 
and  State. 

Jobs  in  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cxilture. 

Jobs  that  promote  growth  and  sus- 
tain communities.  The  kind  of  jobs 
that  have  made  this  country  strong. 

And  that  is  just  what  we  are  about  to 
bargain  away  with  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. 

In  textiles  alone  we  are  prepared  to 
give  away  1.4  million  textile  jobs  by 
the  year  2001  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  industry's  production. 

Domestic  mills  would  be  forced  to 
drastically  cut  their  purchases  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  manmade  flbers,  and  de- 
veloping countries  would  escape  with- 
out making  any  real  commitment  to 
open  their  textile  and  apparel  markets 
to  our  products. 

This  will  be  devastating  for  the  thou- 
sands of  textile  workers  ausross  South 
Carolina. 


(Ms. 


D  1210 
RAPE  AND  THE  MEDIA 
MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
time  is  usually  reserved,  as  we  have  all 
just  seen,  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
comment  on  a  societal  issue — a  trend 
one  is  seeking  to  halt  or  an  idea  one 
wishes  to  advance.  We  stand  at  this 
lectum  mindful  of  our  physicalness  in  , 
the  will  of  democracy,  indulging  in  this 
body's  history,  reflecting  on  some 
proud  moments,  perhaps  looking  at  our 
less  memorable  speeches,  but  we  come 
here  always  with  an  action  in  mind. 

I  was  led  here  this  afternoon  after  re- 
flecting on  a  recent  decision  by  sonle 
media  leaders  to  reveal  the  name  of  an 
alleged  rape  victim  of  national  inter- 
est. I  was  led  here  despite  being  mind- 
ful and  frustrated  by  my  lack  of  power 
to  rewrite  this  shameful  time  and 
stand  here  frtghtened  of  what  this 
means  to  every  potential  victim's  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  no  course  of  action,  no  means 
of  rectification,  but  I  could  not  let  this 
day  pass  without  stating  clearly  that 
this  issue  now  becomes  larger  than  the 
alleged  Palm  Beach  rape  victim. 

This  decision  will  silence  women  who 
may  have  found  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge one  man,  but  not  an  entire  soci- 
ety, and  while  one  in  five  women  will 
be  raped,  the  fortunate  four  will  always 
feel  a  little  more  victimized,  a  little 
more  vulnerable  because  of  this  mo- 
ment in  time. 

To  those  members  of  the  press  who 
believe  that  by  mentioning  a  name  and 
in  one  shameful  instance  in  New  York 
a  shallow  glimpse  into  her  past,  that 
they  can  erase  the  stigma  of  rape,  I 
say,  how  dare  you?  To  those  members 
of  the  press  who  will  continue  with  the 
policy  of  not  revealing  a  potential  rape 
victim's  name,  I  say,  thank  you.  To 
those  women  who  are  rape  victims  and 
are  feeling  very  alone  right  now,  I  say 
you  are  not.  There  is  a  nation  of 
women  and  men  who  want  to  help  you. 
We  just  do  not  know  how  yet. 


STATUS  OF  AND  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  for  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  and 
to  those  observing  today's  proceedings 
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that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  favorably  reported, 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  11,  the  bill  that  we 
call  the  Brady  bill,  which  is  the  bill 
that  would  provide  a  national  uniform 
7-day  waiting  period  before  the  transfer 
of  a  handgun  could  be  made  permanent. 

It  is  a  sensible  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  talked  about  it  on  the  floor.  I 
happen  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  proudly  having  voted  for  it  as  long 
ago  as  1988,  when  it  came  to  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  you  because 
you  have  suggested  that  this  bill  will 
reach  the  floor  for  a  vote  in  short 
order.  I  would  ask  all  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  firm  judg- 
ment on  their  position  to  give  this  bill 
serious  attention.  Once  again,  it  is  a 
sensible,  appropriate,  measured  re- 
sponse to  crime  in  America's  commu- 
nities—not just  the  large  cities  but  the 
small  ones  as  well— and  is  supported  by 
a  broad  range  of  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
Brady  bill  because  it  could  help  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  carnage  in  our 
hometowns  across  America. 


URGING  CONGRESS  TO  ACT  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  AGENDA 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, this  Thursday  will  mark  an 
Important  occasion  in  this  House.  Fifty 
days  ago  this  Thursday,  the  President 
stood  in  this  very  Chamber  and  issued 
a  challenge  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
challenge  was:  Approve  a  crime  and  a 
transportation  bill  before  100  days  have 
passed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Thursday,  50 
days  will  have  gone  by,  the  halfway 
point,  and  yet  this  Congress  has  not 
acted  on  either  advancing  a  crime  or  a 
transportation  bill  to  the  American 
people  that  they  want  and  deserve. 

This  is  more,  though,  than  a  Presi- 
dential challenge.  Quite  f^tmkly,  this  is 
a  challenge  to  the  House  itself  to  prove 
that  this  is  not,  as  many  of  my  con- 
stituents believe,  a  do-nothing  Conress. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stand  up  to 
the  plate  and  swing  at  the  important 
issues,  whether  it  is  crime  or  transpor- 
tation, energy,  affordable  home  owner- 
ship, or  the  many,  many  other  issues 
and  agendas  the  President  has  sent  to 
this  Congress,  most  recently  an  edu- 
cational initiative  which  has  drawn 
praise  firom  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clock  is  ticking  and 
America  is  watching.  Is  this  Congress 
going  to  move  ahead,  or  is  Congress 
simply  going  to  criticize?  It  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber. 


FREE  TRADE  NEGOTIATORS 

SHOULD  PROTECT  AMERICAN  IN- 
TEaiESTS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  some  experience  with 
this  title  called  free  trade.  We  nego- 
tiated a  free- trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  the  result  of  which,  at  least 
from  my  standpoint,  is  Canada  now 
sends  10  million  bushels  of  Durum 
wheat  into  this  country.  Before  the 
free-trade  agreement,  they  sent  no 
Dunmi  wheat;  now,  10  million  bushels. 

Last  year  a  woman  in  North  Dakota 
was  trjrlng  to  go  across  the  border  into 
Canada  with  two  grocery  sacks  full  of 
wheat  in  the  back  seat.  She  is  married 
to  a  Canadian,  and  she  was  going  to 
bake  whole  wheat  bread  up  in  Canada. 
Canadian  customs  officials  stopped  her 
at  the  border  and  said,  "We  are  sorry, 
you  can't  bring  any  wheat  into  Canada 
because  you  don't  have  an  export  cer- 
tificate from  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board."  They  sent  10  million  bushels 
Into  our  market;  you  cannot  get  two 
grocery  bags  full  into  Canada.  That  is 
the  free-trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

Why  is  it  whenever  our  negotiators 
start  negotiating  free-trade  agree- 
ments, American  producers  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick?  Now  we  are 
talking  about  Mexico  and  GATT.  Look, 
I  am  for  expanded  trade  all  arovmd  the 
world.  I  am  for  opening  markets.  That 
makes  sense  to  me.  But  I  am  also 
someone  who  insists  that  when  our  ne- 
gotiators put  on  an  American  uniform, 
they  negotiate  for  American  economic 
interests.  So  the  question  in  the  next 
month  will  not  be,  in  my  judgment, 
fast  track,  the  question  is  right  track. 
When  will  oiu"  negotiators  decide  there 
is  something  worth  negotiating  for  in 
this  country's  long-term  strategic  eco- 
nomic interests?  When  they  do,  I  will 
fully  support  them. 


BUILDING  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR 
TODAY'S  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proposed  a  bold  plan  for  remak- 
ing our  Nation's  schools.  In  making  his 
announcement,  he  was  joined  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Governors  and  promi- 
nent business  leaders.  This  plan,  Amer- 
ica 2000— an  education  strategy,  is  not 
a  timid  attempt  to  nibble  at  the  edges 
of  our  education  system.  Rather,  it 
sets  out  a  number  of  proposals  which 
could  leverage  important  improve- 
ments in  schools  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

One  set  of  proposals  focus  on  improv- 
ing schools  for  those  children  currently 


in  attendance.  The  focus  here  is  on  ac- 
countability. The  President  has  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time,  we  establish 
national  education  standards  which 
will  represent  what  young  Americans 
need  to  know.  Using  these  standards  as 
their  base,  the  strategy  calls  for  a  na- 
tional examination  system  available  to 
every  student  in  the  country.  For  the 
first  time,  students,  parents,  schools, 
and  States  will  know  exactly  how  they 
are  doing  compared  to  the  national 
standards. 

Not  only  does  America  2000  envision 
accountability  for  our  schools  but  it 
would  also  establish  rewards  for  high 
achievement  for  individuals  and 
schools.  This  is  important,  because  we 
can  not  let  this  move  toward  greater 
accountability  become  a  negative 
thing. 

There  are  many  other  ideas  that 
could  be  added  to  this  list  that  would 
improve  our  chances  of  reaching  the 
education  goals.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  have  a  chance  to 
refine  this  bill  and,  in  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort, produce  something  that  will  take 
our  schools  into  the  next  century. 


PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  focus  attention  on  one  of 
the  most  heated  topics  of  conversation 
in  northwest  Indiana:  tree  trade  with 
Mexico. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  steelworkers  in 
my  district  lost  their  jobs  during  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  Most  have  been  unable, 
to  find  comparable  jobs. 

F*resident  Bush  has  requested  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  so-called  fast- 
track  authority  to  negotiate  a  United 
States-Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement. 
I  am  opposed  to  fast-track  authority 
for  several  reasons: 

First,  this  authority  allows  Congress 
only  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal, without  any  opportunity  to 
amend  the  legislation. 

Because  of  Mexico's  low  wage  rates, 
poor  protection  of  workers'  rights,  and 
ab3rsmal  environmental  standards,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  potential 
for  further  job  loss  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana and  across  this  country.  I  also  do 
not  believe  that  President  Bosh  has 
given  adequate  consideration  '  to  the 
full  consequences  any  such  treaty  will 
have  on  Americans  who  still  have  good 
paying  jobs. 

We  need  to  enhance  American  jobs — 
not  export  them.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
agreement  that  entices  American  com- 
panies to  relocate  overseas  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  lax 
environmental  regrulation  that  hurt  the 
people  I  represent. 
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The  monopoly  laws  of  Mexico  date 
back  to  a  time  when  the  Government 
was  more  interested  in  intervening  in 
the  economy  and  in  controlling  mar- 
kets than  in  ensuring  equal  oppor- 
tunity. The  1934  law  currently  in  use 
encourages  price  fixing  and  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  discourages  im- 
ports. 

On  environment,  though  Mexico 
passed  new  environmental  legislation 
in  1988— there's  one  major  short- 
coming— it's  not  enforced.  This  issue 
goes  far  beyond  a  trade  agreement.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  what  the  North 
American  continent  shall  stand  for  in 
principle  in  the  trading  world  of  the 
21st  century. 

Thus,  it  is  not  enough  that  America's 
products  be  allowed  to  compete  freely 
in  Mexico;  it  is  the  societies  that  we 
trade  with  that  must  also  be  free. 
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AIR  FORCE  OWES  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
APOLOGY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cheap  shot  of  the  week  is  a  story  about 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  White  House 
using  Air  Force  transportation.  In  ob- 
serving that  story,  I  see  that  one  of  the 
charges  is  for  a  $30,000  trip  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  frankly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  spend  $30,000  flying  to  Colo- 
rado and  back.  I  have  no  idea  how  the 
Air  Force  comes  up  with  these  num- 
bers, that  are  twice  as  high  as  if  you 
went  out  and  chartered  the  plane  on 
your  own.  Of  course,  those  numbers  are 
twice  as  high  as  if  you  owned  the  air- 
plane. 

These  airplanes  belong  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  fly  all  day,  every  day. 
My  question  very  simply  is  this:  If  the 
person  responsible  for  the  most  impor- 
tant office  in  the  land  does  not  have 
access  to  Government  planes,  exactly 
who  are  the  Government  planes  for? 

I  do  not  understand  how  in  the  world 
you  can  bill  these  kinds  of  numbers  to 
the  Congress  or  to  the  White  House 
when  you  know  and  I  know  that  those 
planes  are  flown  by  those  Air  Force  pi- 
lots all  day,  every  day. 

Every  time  I  have  been  to  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  I  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dent's 747  taking  off  and  landing.  The 
President  is  not  on  it.  Those  planes  are 
flown,  they  are  used  for  practice,  they 
are  used  for  transportation,  and  those 
planes  are  billeted  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  heads  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  transferred  responsibly 
and  quickly. 

I  think  that  this  is  extremely  unfair, 
and  the  Air  Force  owes  an  apology  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 


MEMBERS     SHOULD     PARTICIPATE 

IN     DEALINGS     AND     PROGRAMS 

OF  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  for 
a  moment.  I  do  want  to  lay  down  a 
challenge.  I  listened  to  a  Member  from 
New  York  who  talked  about  our  good 
President  having  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  set  as  priorities  in  the  Con- 
gress for  domestic  purposes  the  attack 
upon  drugs,  and  particularly  transpor- 
tation. 

I  would  have  to  challenge  the  gen- 
tleman, and  wonder  where  he  has  been? 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  been  working  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  vigorously  on 
this  legislation.  We  have  had  dozens  of 
hearings,  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  field 
hearings.  We  have  had  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  testify  from 
throughout  the  country.  But  do  you 
know  what?  This  gentleman  has  not 
come  to  the  committee,  either  side, 
and  projected  his  views  on  transpor- 
tation. This  distinguished  friend  and 
Member  has  not  taken  the  time  to 
bother  to  testify. 

So  I  would  like  to  give  a  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  did  lay  down  a  challenge.  He 
said  we  should  be  doing  something  on 
drugs  and  we  should  be  doing  some- 
thing on  crime  in  America.  He  talked, 
most  importantly,  about  the  transpor- 
tation legislation,  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Members  will  be  a  5-year 
bill  of  approximately  $130  billion  to 
$150  billion. 

So  I  would  trust  and  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  get 
into  the  mainstream  and  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  participate  in  the  deal- 
ings and  the  programs  of  the  House. 


ACTIONS  HAVE  CONSEQUENCES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  under 
the  words  "In  God  we  trust,"  we  should 
have  three  other  words:  "Actions  have 
consequences.  " 

Actions  and  votes  in  Congress  can 
help  or  harm  people,  and,  yes,  political 
philosophy  has  consequences. 

Last  October  the  liberal  Democrats 
in  Congress  tied  up  this  Congress  week- 
end after  weekend,  determined  to  soak 
the  rich,  an  insistance  on  a  10-percent 
tax,  and  they  rammed  it  through  Con- 
gress. 

Last  Tuesday,  Carver  Boat  in  Pu- 
laski, WI,  filed  bankruptcy.  Why?  The 
paper  says,  "Carver  Boat  Goes  Bank- 
rupt. "    Why?    What    Carver    officials 
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called  "an  ill-conceived  10  percent  Fed- 
eral tax,"  my  friends. 

What  are  the  consequences?  The 
soak-the-rich  demogro^ery  was  an 
election  year  fodder,  but  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  are  out  of  jobs 
today  because  of  that.  People  no  longer 
have  jobs,  the  Federal  Government  has 
less  revenue,  because  people  without 
jobs  and  businesses  that  close  their 
doors  don't  pay  taxes,  and  business  and 
these  jobs  are  forced  overseas. 

So,  you  see,  actions  do  have  con- 
sequences: jobs  lost,  businesses  closed, 
and  jobs  forced  overseas.  The  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  come  up 
here  posturing  for  jobs,  let  us  get  these 
jobs  back. 


NATIONAL  DESERT  STORM 
RESERVISTS  DAY 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
commemorate  the  role  our  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  played  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
My  legislation  will  designate  Wednes- 
day, May  22,  1991  as  "National  Desert 
Storm  Reservists  Day." 

As  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserves,  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Middle 
Blast,  recently,  and  witnessed  firsthand 
the  exemplary  performance  of  our  Re- 
serve component  forces  during  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Bush 
called  up  the  U.S.  Reserve  component 
forces  to  help  in  our  military  effort  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  was  the  first  such 
activation  of  Reserves  in  over  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  families  of  the  men  and  women 
of  those  called  to  active  duty  had  to 
sacrifice  and  overcome  hardships  asso- 
ciated with  having  to  serve  on  short 
notice.  Yet,  problems  were  overcome, 
and  by  February  29,  the  day  combat  op- 
erations in  Desert  Storm  ceased,  more 
than  200,000  reservists  had  been  called 
to  active  duty,  with  more  than  100,000 
having  served  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of 
operations.  Therefore,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  honor  our  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  for  serving  the  United 
States  in  an  admirable  fashion  when 
called  to  duty. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  ENDANGERS  AMER- 
ICAN WORKER 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  as 
was  stated  before,  we  are  a  do-nothing 
Congress,  then  it  is  because  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  party  who  have  contin- 


ued to  do  nothing  for  the  endangered 
American  worker. 

Furthermore,  here  they  are  trying  to 
push  this  Mexico  tree  trade  bit.  They 
are  going  to  send  all  those  cheap  jobs 
up  into  the  United  States,  the  produc- 
tion. We  are  going  to  continue  to  lose 
more.  We  are  going  to  lose  our  tax 
base.  It  is  because  we  have  no  equitable 
trade  policy  in  this  country.  We  are 
losing  our  jobs  to  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  overregulation  by  our 
Government  is  another  cause,  where 
other  governments  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  regulation. 
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The  loss  of  jobs  in  this  country  is 
hurting  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  the  loss  of  income  is 
hurting  the  communities  and  their 
ability  to  be  able  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices. We  have  38  million  people  in  this 
country  who  do  not  have  any  health  in- 
surance. What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
them?  They  caimot  afford  it  and  they 
are  cutting  back  on  the  pensions. 

I  think  Congress  better  get  on  the 
stick.  Just  give  the  endangered  Amer- 
ican worker  an  equal  opportunity  on 
his  own  home  front.  They  are  the  best 
workers  in  the  world. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EDUCATION 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  GKXDDLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  many  enjoyable  visits  to  the  White 
House  in  the  many  years  that  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  before  I  came  here,  but  none 
was  as  exciting  and  rewarding  I  think 
as  last  Thursday  afternoon  when  the 
President  unveiled  America  2000. 

My  only  fear  about  the  program  is 
that  we  will  allow  it  to  become  a  par- 
tisan battle  and  therefore  accomplish 
nothing.  Education  is  too  important  to 
allow  that  to  happen. 

The  President  has  some  outstanding 
directions  he  would  like  us  to  move  in. 
We  as  the  Congress  should  work  with 
him  to  bring  it  about. 

The  President  can  become  the  edu- 
cation President  only  if  we  become  the 
education  Congress.  We  can  only  be- 
come the  education  Congress  if  the 
President  is  the  education  President. 

I  am  sure  this  body  will  not  act  in  a 
partisan  manner.  I  trust  that  the  other 
body  will  not  either. 


WERE  POLITICS  PLAYED  WITH 
THE  LIVES  OF  AMERICAN  HOS- 
TAGES HELD  IN  IRAN? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1980  there  have  been  rumors,  rumors 
big  time  that  the  campaign  committee 
of  Ronald  Reagan  met  secretly  with 
the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  and  struck  a 
deal  to  keep  the  American  hostages  in 
bondage  in  Iran  until  the  election  was 
over  to  influence  the  election  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan. 

I  am  not  sure  that  happened.  But  the 
facts  are  clear.  President  Carter  could 
not  bring  the  hostages  home.  President 
Carter  was  defeated,  and  bingo,  imme- 
diately after  the  Reagan  victory,  out  of 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  Aya- 
toUah, said,  "Free  the  hostages." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  people 
who  are  asking:  Were  politics  played 
with  the  lives  of  American  hostages 
held  in  Iran?  I  do  not  know  that  but  I 
am  calling  for  an  Investigation,  be- 
cause If  it  is  true,  it  is  the  most  devi- 
ous, diabolical  act  in  the  history  of 
American  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  there  is  smoke 
thiere  is  fire,  and  there  is  enough  smoke 
here  to  hire  Red  Adair.  I  think  Con- 
gress should  find  the  truth.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  election  of  1980? 


ANNOUCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MAZZOLI).  The  Chair  would  advise  our 
friends  in  the  gallery  that  we  are 
pleased  to  have  them  here,  but  they 
should  not  join  in  any  actions  taken  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TENNESSEE'S  1991  NCAA 
CHAMPION  WOMEN'S  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day President  Bush  was  kind  enough  to 
have  the  Tennessee  Lady  Vols  basket- 
ball team,  the  NCAA  national  cham- 
pion women's  basketball  team  to  the 
White  House  to  be  honored  along  with 
Duke.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
coach,  Pat  Head  Summit,  she  is  fast 
becoming  the  greatest  legend  to  come 
out  of  Tennessee  since  Davy  Crockett. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  women's  basketball  team. 
As  the  1991  NCAA  champions,  and  as 
true  scholars,  the  Lady  Vols  deserve 
the  acclamation  of  this  body. 

These  women  are  the  pride  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  crown  of  the  Second 
District.  Under  the  direction  of  Coach 
Pat  Summit,  the  women's  program  has 
produced  no  fewer  than  13  all  Ameri- 
cans, 7  Olympians,  and  23  international 
players.  They  have  made  10  trips  to  the 
final  four  In  the  past  14  years,  and  have 
earned  three  national  championships 
since  1987. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  remarkable 
women,  not  onl  ^  because  of  their  com- 
mitment to  athletic  excellence,  but 
also  because  ©f  their  demonstrated 
dedication  to  tbelr  studies.  The  current 
champions  are  heirs  to  an  academic 
tradition  whic:L  boasts  a  100-percent 
graduation  rati,  a  tradition  which  is 
without  a  peer  fn  collegiate  athletes. 

Also  we  hav^  the  women's  athletic 
director,  Joan  Cronan,  who  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  th«  Nation. 

I  am  proud  o  these  women  athletes, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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CHRISTMAS 
STRONGE  R 


IN  APRIL  BUILDS 
COMMUNITIES 


(Mr.  ROEMEl  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  ixldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  fevise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEME^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  today  to  recognize  an  extraor- 
dinary project  that  has,  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1983,  Helped  more  than  24,000 
low-income,  elflerly,  and  handicapped 
homeowners  by]  restoring  their  homes. 

The  project  ps  called  Christmas  in 
April.  What  m^kes  Christmas  in  April 
so  extraordlnafy  is  that  the  tools  for 
home  restoration  are  provided  through 
community  con  tributions  and  the  work 
is  done  by  volu  ateers.  Since  1983,  more 
than  98,000  Chilstmas  in  April  volun- 
teers have  restored  6,250  homes. 

One  Saturday  in  April  each  year,  an 
army  of  volitnteers — students,  con- 
cerned cltizensL  laborers,  and  business 
executives — eqalpped  with  hanuners, 
nails,  brushes,  uid  paint  come  together 
to  beautify  their  neighborhoods. 

Where  there  Is  peeling  paint,  volun- 
teers apply  a  4hlny  coat.  Where  there 
are  broken  stefe,  a  new  stair  is  put  in. 
Where  there  isi  a  leaky  roof,  a  hole  is 
patched.  And  where  there  is  a  broken 
window,  a  new  one  is  installed  by  vol- 
unteers. By  thi  end  of  the  day,  Christ- 
mas in  April  jyolunteers  have  trans- 
formed a  run-^own  house  into  some- 
thing in  whicii  the  homeowner  can 
once  again  tak^  pride. 

This  year,  ^6,000  volunteers  in  133 
cities  and  to)>ns  across  America  do- 
nated time  and  skills.  Those  volunteers 
restored  mors  than  1,800  homes 
throughout  the  country. 

For  me,  participating  in  the  Christ- 
mas in  April  {irogram  the  past  2  years 
has  been  a  pen  onally  rewarding  experi- 
ence, I  know,  1 90,  that  my  work— along 
with  the  work  of  other  volunteers— has 
contributed  to  a  more  beautiful  South 
Bend,  and  a  mqre  beautiful  America. 

I  strongly  u|ge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  start  Christmas  in  April  in 
their  commuiities.  The  difference  a 
group  of  peop  e  working  together  caq 
make  in  Just  qne  day  is  truly  extraor- 
(Unary. 


ADOPTING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  EDU- 
CATION  PLAN   FOR  THE   FUTURE 
OF  OUR  CHILDREN 
(Mr.   ARMEY  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  single  most 
important  thing  any  nation  can  do  for 
itself  and  its  future  is  to  educate  prop- 
erly its  young  people.  The  President 
imderstands  this,  and  he  understands 
that  it  is  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people  where  the  parents  of  this  Nation 
invest  their  greatest  dreams  and  hopes, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  benent  of  the 
young  children  that  our  schools  should 
exist. 

The  President  has  put  forth  an  edu- 
cation program  that  vests  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  choice  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  benefits  in  the 
lives  of  the  children,  and  puts  edu- 
cation first  in  America.  There  is  no 
question  where  the  President  stands  on 
this  vital  issue.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  will  the  Democrat  majority 
in  this  Congress  work  on  behalf  of  the 
children's  future  and  the  parents' 
rights,  or  will  they  continue  to  work 
on  behalf  of  the  education  establish- 
ment. I  hope  the  best  for  the  children, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


WHAT  ABOUT  MEXICO'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RECORD? 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  about  Mexico's  environmental 
record? 

First  of  all,  Mexico  has  taken  enor- 
mous steps  to  improve  both  its  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  enforcement  of 
these  laws.  Mexico's  get-tough  attitude 
is  being  borne  out  with  concrete  ac- 
tion. They  passed  a  highly  controver- 
sial environmental  protection  law  in 
1988  that  is  tougher  than  our  own  EPA 
standards. 

Legislation  is  not  going  to  solve  en- 
vironmental problems  if  environmental 
enforcement  is  lacking.  Here  too  Mex- 
ico has  made  grreat  strides,  beeflng  up 
its  enforcement  budget  by  636  percent 
in  the  last  year  alone,  adding  100  in- 
spectors to  monitor  Mexican  industry. 
These  enforcement  efforts  are  being 
felt  across  the  coimtry.  Over  5,000  in- 
spection visits  were  conducted  in  the 
last  2  years,  resulting  in  980  temporary 
or  permanent  plant  shutdowns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  fi-ee-trade 
agreement,  Mexico's  economy  will 
grow  stagnant,  government  revenues 
will  fall,  and  environmental  enforce- 
ment and  regxilation  will  deteriorate.  A 
United  States-Mexico  free-trade  agree- 
ment Is  in  the  best  interest  of  both  our 
countries.  It  will  create  jobs,  it  will 


create  capital,  it  will  bring  less  immi- 
gration into  this  country. 

A  good  fi-ee-trade  agrreement  is  good 
for  both  countries,  environmentally, 
jobwlse  and  tradewise. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  AMERICA  2000 
INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
like  several  of  my  colleagrues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  to  support  President  Bush  in 
the  excellent  educational  initiative 
called  America  2000,  and  in  particular 
to  praise  our  new  Education  Secretary, 
Lamar  Alexander,  whose  experience 
with  the  University  of  Tennessee  has 
helped  the  President  bring  into  focus 
some  of  his  ideas  for  educational 
change  and  choice  in  the  next  decade. 

One  of  the  ideas  I  am  particularly  in- 
trigrued  with  is  the  President's  sugges- 
tion of  a  national  testing  plan,  a  plan 
that  will  test  every  American  child  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  eighth  grade  and 
as  a  senior  in  high  school.  It  will  allow 
us  finally  to  test  and  see  how  our 
States  are  doing  against  other  States, 
how  our  school  systems  are  doing 
against  other  systems  and,  finally,  to 
see  how  our  school  is  comparing  to 
other  schools  across  the  country. 

It  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  ac- 
countability. If  your  school  system  and 
your  school  flourishes,  the  President 
has  incentives  built  in  to  reward  the 
school.  It  if  fails,  we  now  can  ask  our 
principals  and  school  administrators 
and  our  school  superintendents  why 
our  children  and  our  particular  school 
is  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should.  It 
sets  national  testing  standards  for 
English,  science,  math,  history,  and  ge- 
ography, and  if  we  want  America's  stu- 
dents to  compete  in  the  next  century 
with  Japan  and  Germany,  they  should 
know  the  history  of  those  countries 
and,  at  the  very  least,  be  able  to  find 
them  on  the  map. 


NEO-NAZIS  A  MENACE  TO  ALL 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Associated  Press  item  carried  without 
fanfare  in  some  of  the  nation's  dally 
newspapers  on  Monday,  April  22  is  rea- 
son for  the  world  to  shudder.  Neo-Nazis 
in  Germany  celebrating  the  102d  anni- 
versary of  Adolph  Hitler's  birth  created 
disturbances  in  cities  throughout  a  re- 
imited  Germany  and  in  some  instances 
attacked  foreigners. 

Police  reported  over  200  arrests. 

Any  people  inside  Germany  or  in  any 
other  country  who  conspire  or  contrive 
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to  remember  with  favor  the  birth,  life, 
or  acts  of  Adolph  Hitler  constitute,  per 
se,  a  potential  menace  to  fi*ee  men  and 
women  both  in  Gennany  and  in  the 
world  at  large. 

This  is  not  just  a  German  domestic 
problem.  The  world  should  be  con- 
cerned and  alarmed. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  715a,  as  amended, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Conmiission  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 
Mr.  DmoELX.  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  SCHULZE  of  Pennsylvania. 
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session  of  the  102d  Congress  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas,  chairman; 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Gejdknson  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  COhEHAH  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Stenholm  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Tallon  of  South  Carolina; 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  of  California; 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California; 

Mr.  DELAY  of  Texas; 

Mr.  GOODLINO  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Mr.  KOLBE  of  Arizona. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  GAL- 
LAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
103,  Public  Law  99-371,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Gallaudet  University  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  GUNDERSON  of  Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGA- 
TION TO  ATTEND  MEETING  OF 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  22  U.S.C.  276d,  the  Chair  ap- 
points aa  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Can- 
ada-United States  Interparliamentary 
Group  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gbjdenson  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  vice  chair- 
man; 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Hamilton  of  Indiana; 
DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas; 
Gibbons  of  Florida; 
Oberstar  of  Minnesota; 
Slaughter  of  New  York 
Broomfield  of  Michigan; 
HORTON  of  New  York; 
Miller  of  Washington; 
Walsh  of  New  York;  and 
Henry  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGA- 
TION OF  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  22  U.S.C.  276h,  the  Chair  ap- 
iwints  as  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  for  the  1st 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Republican  leader: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  April  16, 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deiar  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  LI,  102cl  Congress,  I  hereby  ap- 
point the  following  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  review  panel  of  the 
Office  of  Fair  Employment  Practices: 

Mr.  Alan  F.  Coffey,  Jr.  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and 

Ms.  Alberta  Sue  Forrest  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 


HEALTH  CRISIS  CRIES  OUT  FOR 
ACTION  TODAY 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues,  America's 
health  crisis  cries  out  for  action  today 
and,  indeed,  there  are  very  specific  ac- 
tions that  we  could  take  this  session, 
this  year,  that  will  address  skyrocket- 
ing health  care  costs  and  declining  ac- 
cess. 

We  can  do  something  about  costs  and 
access  by  focusing  current  tax  sub- 
sidies on  plans  that  encourage  smart 
buying  of  health  care  services,  by  ena- 
bling self-employed  to  afford  insur- 
ance, by  treating  them  the  same  as 
other  employers  in  the  Tax  Code,  by  re- 
forming the  small  insurance  market, 
the  market  serving  small  business  to 
provide  affordable  plans  and  guaran- 
teed access,  by  committing  ourselves 
as  a  body  to  a  comprehensive  system  of 
community  health  facilities,  urban  and 
rural,  able  to  serve  all  comers  holis- 
tically,  re-creating  an  infrastructure 
now  degraded,  serving  people  on  a  slid- 
ing-scale  basis  and  Anally,  thereby, 
preventing  cost-shifting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  now  by  creating  access  to  care  with 
affordable  insurance  policies,  fair  tax 
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policies,  cmd  expanded  health  centers 
by  controlling  costs  with  managed  care 
and  malpractice  reform  and  by  improv- 
ing quality  for  all. 

We  can  preserve  the  strengths  of  our 
health  care  system  but  eliminate  its 
weaknesses.  We  must  start  today. 


WRONG  WAY  DEFENSE  POLICY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Japanese  allies  are  at  it  again. 

In  confidential  negotiations  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Japan  is  put- 
ting the  arm  on  a  weapons  sale  of  the 
multirocket  launch  system  to 
coproduce  a  purchase  of  only  36  launch- 
ers. 

The  theory — seemingly  always  at 
work  with  the  Japanese — is  the  first 
sale  is  the  last  sale.  Not  only  do  they 
want  our  defense  products,  they  also 
want  to  be  able  to  produce  our  defense 
products  and  have  our  industry  and 
technicians  teach  them  how  to  do  it. 

P»retty  cheeky.  But  then,  we  have 
gone  along  with  it  for  so  many  years— 
I  guess  that  our  continuing  acceptance 
has  become  policy. 

Take  some  comfort,  though.  Reports 
I  have  from  inside  Japan  last  week  pre- 
dict that  the  FSX  joint  venture  air- 
plane production  over  there  is  so 
boluxed-up  that  the  wings  probably 
will  go  on  upside-down. 

Move  over  "Wrong  Way  Corrlgan" 
and  make  way  for  "Wrong  Way 
Kamakaze." 


DEVELOPMENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
REPORT  OF  CONTINUED  BLOCK- 
ING OF  PANAMANIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT ASSETS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102-68) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1991.) 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY UNDER  INTERNATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC  POWERS 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102-69) 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
fi-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
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(For  message 
Senate   of 
1991.) 
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see  proceedings  of  the 
todiy,    Tuesday,    April   23, 


ANNUAL  REFORT  OF  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENH  FOR  THE  HUMAN- 
ITIES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1990— 
MESSAGE  Fl  lOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPELAKEJl  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  I  the  following  message 
flrom  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  refe^d  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  a4d  Labor: 


(For  message  J 


Senate 
1991.) 


of  todiy,    Tuesday,    April   23, 


ANNOUNCEME  «JT 
PRC 


The  SPEAKEEl 
ant  to  the  provisions 
I,   the  Chair 
postpone  furtbe^ 
both  motions 
which  a  record^ 
najrs  are  orderejl 
is  objected  to 
XV.  Such  rollc^l 
will   be   taken 
eluded  on  both 
rules. 


pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
of  clause  5  of  rule 
alinounces  that  he  will 
proceedings  today  on 
suspend  the  rules  on 
vote  or  the  yeas  and 
or  on  which  the  vote 
[inder  clause  4  of  rule 
votes,  if  postponed, 
after  debate   has  con- 
motions  to  suspend  the 


DEPARTMENT 
FAIRS 
NEL  ACT  OF 


Department 


Mr.  MONTGCIMERY 
move  to  suspeifl 
in  the  Senate 
(H.R.   598)   to 
States  Code,  to 
of  the 

to  recruit  and 
dentists  through 
pay  authorities 
bargaining  ovei 
ment  for  healtq-care 
Department  of 
for  other  purpoe 

The  Clerk  realL 


see  proceedings  of  the 


BY  THE  SPEAKER 
TEMPORE 


OF    VETERANS    AF- 
HEAtLTH-CARE      PERSON- 
1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  rules  and  concur 
amendment  to  the  bill 
4mend  title  38,   United 
improve  the  capability 
of  Veterans  Affairs 
retain  physicians  and 
increases  in  special 
to  authorize  collective 
conditions  of  employ- 
employees  of  the 
Veterans   Affairs,   and 


as  follows: 
Senate  amendn^ent:   Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau^  and  Insert: 
SBCnON  I.  SBOST  VTLB;  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
SB,  VNtfED  STATES  CODE 


(a)  Short  Title: 


-This  Act  may  be  cited  as 


the  "DejMTtment    tf  Veterajis  Affairs  Health- 
care Personnel  Act  of  1991" 

(b)  RSFERSNCES  ! 'O  TiTlS  38— Except  as  oth- 
erwise expressly  pr  nided,  whenever  in  this  Act 
an  amendment  or  n  tpeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  fnovition.  We  reference  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  title  38.  United  S  >ates  Code, 
aac  S.  RENAiONO  I V  VETERANS  HEALTH  SBSV- 
JdS  Afm  RESEARCH  ADiONISTRA- 
nON. 

(a)  RENAMmc.—tf^  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterahs  Affairs  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Servit  es  and  Research  Administra- 
tion is  hereby  reilesignated  as  the  Veterans 
Health  Administrat  on. 


(b)  References.— Any  reference  to  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion (or  to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration)  in  any 
Federal  law.  Executive  order,  regulation,  dele- 
gation of  authority,  or  document  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

TITLE  1— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS 
SBC.  tot.  SHORT  1771.8. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Physician  and  Dentist  Recruit- 
ment and  Retention  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.   lOa.  REVISION  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF 
SPECIAL  PAY  STATUTE. 

Part  V  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
73  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  74— VETERANS  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRA  TION— PERSONNEL 
"SUBCHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS 
"7431.  Special  pay:  authority. 
"7432.  Special  pay:  written  agreements. 
"7433.  Special  pay:  full-time  physicians. 
"7434.  Special  pay:  part-time  physicians. 
"7435.  Special  pay:  full-time  dentists. 
"7436.  Special  pay:  part-time  dentists. 
"7437.  Special  pay:  general  provisions. 
"7438.  Special  pay:  coordination  with  other  ben- 
efits laws. 
"7439.  Periodic  review  of  pay  of  physicians  and 

dentists:  quadrennial  report. 
"7440.  Annual  report. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 
"§7431.  Special  pay:  authority 

"(a)  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qiuxlified  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  special  pay  under  this  subchapter.  Such 
special  pay  shall  be  provided  under  regulations 
that  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  to  carry  out 
this  subchapter.  Before  prescribing  regulations 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
ceive the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  with  respect  to  those  regulations. 

"(b)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  to  a  physician 
or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  only  upon  the 
execution  of,  and  for  the  duration  of,  a  written 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  physician  or  den- 
tist in  accordance  with  section  7432  of  this  title. 

"(c)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  a  period  of 
obligated  service  pursuant  to  chapter  76  of  this 
title  is  not  eligible  for  special  pay  under  this 
subchapter  during  the  first  three  years  of  such 
obligated  service,  except  that,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  su£h  a  physician 
or  dentist  may  be  paid  special  pay  for  full-time 
status  during  those  three  years. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  determine  cat- 
egories of  positions  applicable  Jo  either  physi- 
cians or  dentists,  or  both,  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  as  to  which  there  is  no 
significant  recruitment  and  retention  problem. 
While  any  such  determiruxtion  is  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  this  subchapter  with  a  physician  or  den- 
tist serving  in  a  position  covered  by  the  deter- 
mination. Before  making  a  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  receive  the 
recomntendations  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
with  respect  to  the  determination. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  making  any 
such  determination  with  respect  to  a  category  of 
positions,  and  each  year  thereafter  that  such 
determination  remains  in  effect,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  redetermination. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  accordance  xoith  regulations  pre- 
scribed to  carry  out  this  subchapter. 


"(e)  If  the  Chief  Medical  Director  determines 
that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a  physician  or 
dentist  who  is  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  available  for 
providing  needed  medical  or  dental  specialist 
services  at  a  Department  facility,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  may  authorize  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  factors  other  than  for  full-time 
status  to  that  physician  or  dentist  at  a  rate  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  that  the 
part-time  employment  of  the  physician  or  den- 
tist bears  to  full-time  employment. 

"(f)  Special  pay  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who — 

"(1)  is  employed  on  less  than  a  quarter-time 
basis  or  on  an  intermittent  basis: 

"(2)  occupies  an  internship  or  residency  train- 
ing position:  or 

"(3)  is  a  reemployed  annuitant. 

"(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  is  employed  in  a  position  that  is  covered  by 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (d)(1)  that  the  Administration  does  not 
have  a  significant  recruitment  or  retention  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  a  particular  category  of  posi- 
tions and  who  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter  was  receiving  special 
pay  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 4118  of  this  title  (as  in  effect  before  such 
date),  the  Secretary  may  pay  to  that  physician 
or  dentist,  in  addition  to  basic  pay,  retention 
pay  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  annual  rate  of  such  retention  pay  for 
any  individual  may  not  exceed  the  rate  which, 
when  added  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to 
that  individual,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  and  the  annual  rate  of 
special  pay  paid  to  that  physician  or  dentist 
pursuant  to  the  final  agreement  with  that  indi- 
vidual under  such  section  4118. 

"(3)  Such  retention  pay  shall  be  treated  for  all 
purposes  as  special  pay  paid  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  74  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Retention  pay  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 
"§7432.  Special  pay:  written  agreementa 

"(a)  An  agreement  entered  into  by  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  shall  cover 
a  period  of  one  year  of  service  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  unless  the  physician  or 
dentist  agrees  to  an  agreement  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  service,  not  to  exceed  four  years,  as  spec- 
ified in  the  agreement.  A  physician  or  dentist 
who  has  previously  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
ment is  eligible  to  enter  into  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment unless  the  physician  or  dentist  has  failed 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  any  amount 
which  the  physician  or  dentist  is  obligated  to  re- 
fund under  any  such  previous  agreement. 

"(b)(1)  An  agreement  under  this  subchapter 
shall  provide  that,  if  the  physician  or  dentist 
entering  into  the  agreement  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  misconduct,  fails  to  complete  any  of  the 
years  of  service  covered  by  the  agreement  (meas- 
ured from  the  anniversary  date  of  the  agree- 
ment), the  physician  or  dentist  shall  refund  an 
amount  of  special  pay  received  under  the  agree- 
ment for  that  year  equal  to — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  first 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  100  percent 
of  the  amount  received  for  that  year: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  second 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  75  percent 
of  the  amount  received  for  that  year: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  third 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  50  percent 
of  the  amount  received  for  that  year:  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  fourth 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement,  25  percent 
of  the  amount  received  for  that  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  the  requirement  for  a  refund  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  any  case  if  the  Secretary  determines 
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(in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  7431(a)  of  this  title)  that  the  fail- 
ure to  complete  such  period  of  service  is  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
physician  or  dentist. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Department  and  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  may  elect  to  terminate  the 
agreement. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
subchapter  will  provide  a  total  annual  amount 
of  special  pay  to  be  provided  to  a  physician  or 
dentist  who  has  previously  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  this  subchapter  (or  under  sec- 
tion 4118  of  this  title  as  in  effect  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Physician  and  Dentist  Recruitment  and  Reten- 
tion Act  of  1991)  that  will  exceed  the  previous 
fnnual  amount  of  special  pay  provided  for  the 
hysician  or  dentist  by  more  than  50  percent 
(other  than  in  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
employed  in  an  eiecutive  position  in  the  Central 
Office  of  the  Department),  or  that  will  be  less 
than  the  previous  annual  amount  of  special  pay 
provided  for  the  physician  or  dentist  by  more 
than  25  percent,  the  proposed  agreement  shall 
be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  shall  not  take  effect  if  it  is  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  within  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  physician  or  dentist  en- 
tered into  the  proposed  agreement. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  pre- 
vious annual  amount  of  special  pay  provided  for 
a  physician  or  dentist  is  the  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  the  physician  or  dentist  for  the  most 
recent  year  covered  by  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  physician  or  dentist  under  this  sub- 
chapter or  under  section  4118  of  this  title.  In  the 
case  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
4118  of  this  title,  incentive  pay  shall  be  treated 
as  special  pay  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  special  pay  as 
necessary  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  to  re- 
flect appropriately  any  change  in  the  status  of 
a  physician  or  dentist  (A)  from  full-time  status 
to  part-time  status,  (B)  from  part-time  status  to 
full-time  status,  or  (C)  from  one  proportion  of 
time  spent  as  a  Department  employee  under 
part-time  status  employment  to  a  different  pro- 
portion. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
subchapter  (other  than  an  agreement  in  the  case 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director)  will  provide  a 
total  annual  amount  of  special  pay  to  be  pro- 
vided to  a  physician  or  dentist  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  basic  pay  of  the  physi- 
cian or  dentist,  vnll  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
payable  for  positions  specified  in  section  5312  of 
title  5,  the  proposed  agreement  shall  be  promptly 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Secretary  through 
the  Chief  Medical  Director.  The  agreement  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  physician  or  den- 
tist entered  into  the  proposed  agreement  if  it  is 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved  within  that 
60-day  period.  If  the  agreement  is  approved 
within  that  period,  the  agreement  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  of  the  date  of  the  approval.  A  proposed 
agreement  may  be  disapproved  under  this  para- 
graph only  if  it  is  determined  that  the  amounts 
of  special  pay  proposed  to  be  paid  are  not  nec- 
essary to  recruit  or  retain  the  physician  or  den- 
tist. 

"(2)  A  proposed  agreement  under  this  sub- 
chapter with  the  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
provide  for  payment  of  special  pay  for  which 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  is  eligible  under  this 
subchapter  .(other  than  that  specified  in  section 
7433(b)(4)(B)  of  this  title)  only  to  the  extent  spe- 
cifically approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  7440  of  this  title— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  agreements 
entered  into  during  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 


port under  which  the  total  amount  of  special 
pay  to  be  provided,  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  basic  pay  of  the  physician  or  dentist,  will  be 
in  excess  of  the  amount  payable  for  positions 
specified  in  section  5312  of  title  5: 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  proposed 
agreements  which  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report  were  disapproved  under  this  sub- 
section :,and 

"(C)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  basis  for 
disapproval  of  each  such  proposed  agreement 
which  was  disapproved  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
proposed  agreement  entered  into  after  September 
30.  1994. 
"§7433.  Special  pay:  full-time  phyiciaiu 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  to  eligible  physicians  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  based  upon  the  fac- 
tors, and  at  the  annual  rates,  specified  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  special  pay  factors,  and  the  ajnual 
rates,  applicable  to  full-time  physicians  gre  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  full-time  status,  $9,000. 

"(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  physician 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Administration— 


Rate 

"Length  of  Service 

Mini-        Man- 
mum          mum 

2  uears  but  less  than  4  years  .... 
4  years  but  less  than  S  years  .... 
8  years  but  less  than  12  years  .. 
12  uears  or  more                    

U.OOO        S6.000 
6.000        12.000 
12,000        IS.OOO 
12.000        25fiOO 

"(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  specify 
a  uniform  national  rate  for  each  range  of  years 
of  service  established  by  or  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Chief  Medical  Director  may,  as  to 
length  of  service  in  excess  of  12  years,  establish 
uniform  national  rates  for  such  ranges  of  years 
of  service  as  the  Chief  Medical  Director  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

"(3)(A)  For  service  in  a  medical  specialty  with 
respect  to  which  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties (on  a  natioriwide  basis  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facility)  in  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified  physicians, 
an  annual  rate  of  not  more  than  $40,000. 

"(B)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  medical  specialty 
for  which  special  pay  is  paid  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  specialty  for  which  the  special  pay  is  paid. 

"(4)(A)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following  ex- 
ecutive positions,  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  applicable  to  that  position  as  follows: 


Rate 

"Portion                        Mini-  Man- 

mum  mum 

Service    Chief  (or    in    a    com-        S4.500  S15.000 
parable    position    as    deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary) 

Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Ezecu-        14.500  25.000 
five  Grade. 

Director  Grade  0  25.000 

"(B)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following  exec- 
utive positions,  the  annual  rate  applicable  to 
that  position  as  follows: 

"Position  Rate 

"Deputy  Service  Director  $20,000 

"Service  Director  25,000 

"Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical 

Director  27,500 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  30,000 
"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 

Director  35,000 

"Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  ..  40,000 


"Chief  Medical  Director  45,000 

"(C)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  an  executive  position 
listed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or  who  serves 
a  portion  of  a  year  in  such  a  position  and  also 
serves  a  portion  of  that  year  in  another  position 
or  grade  for  which  special  pay  is  provided  under 
this  section,  the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position  or  positions  for  which  special  pay  is 
provided. 

"(5)  For  specialty  certification  or  first  board 
certification.  $2,000,  and  for  subspecialty  certifi- 
cation or  secondary  board  certification,  an  addi- 
tional $500. 

"(6)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  loca- 
tion with  respect  t6  which  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  qualified  physicians  in  a  specific  cat- 
egory of  physicians,  an  annual  rate  of  not  more 
than  $17,000. 

"(7)(A)  For  service  by  a  physician  unth  excep- 
tional qualifications  within  a  specialty,  an  an- 
nual rate  of  not  more  than  $15,000. 

"(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
paid  to  a  physician  only  if  the  payment  of  such 
pay  to  that  physician  is  approved  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  personally  and  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent  that  the  rate 
paid  under  this  paragraph,  when  added  to  the 
total  of  the  rates  paid  to  that  physician  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6).  does  not  exceed  the 
total  rate  that  may  be  paid  under  those  para- 
graphs to  a  physician  with  the  same  length  of 
service,  specialty,  and  position  as  the  physician 
concerned. 
"§  7434.  Special  pay:  part-time  phyician* 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  7431(e)  of  this  title  and 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  pay  under 
this  subchapter  for  physicians  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on  the  special-pay 
factors  and  annual  rates  specified  in  section 
7433  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to  a 
physician  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate  that  the 
physician  would  be  paid  under  section  7433 
(other  than  for  full-time  status)  if  the  physician 
were  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  as  the 
amount  of  part-time  employment  by  the  physi- 
cian bears  to  full-time  employment,  except  that 
such  ratio  may  not  exceed  3/4. 
"§7435.  Special  pay:  full-time  dentiatt 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  to  eligible  dentists  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  based  upon  the  fac- 
tors, and  at  the  annual  rates,  specified  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  special  pay  factors,  and  the  annual 
rates,  applicable  to  full-time  dentists  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  For  full-time  status.  $3,500. 

"(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  dentist  with- 
in the  Veterans  Health  Administration— 


Rate 

"Length  of  Sen-ice 

Mini-        Man- 
mum         mum 

2  years  but  less  than  4  years  .... 

4  years  but  less  than  1  years  .... 

5  years  but  less  than  12  years  .. 
12  uears  or  more       

SI. 000        S2.000 
2.000         3.000 
3.000         3.500 
3.000          4.000 

"(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  specify 
a  uniform  national  rate  for  each  range  of  years 
of  service  established  by  or  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Chief  Medical  Director  may,  as  to 
length  of  service  in  excess  of  12  years,  establish 
uniform  national  rates  for  such  ranges  of  years 
of  service  as  the  Chief  Medical  Director  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

"(3)(A)  For  service  in  a  dental  specialty  with 
respect  to  which  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
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nAionwide  basis  or  on  the  basis 
specific  medical  facility)  in  the 
retlpntion  of  qualified  dentists,  an 
more  than  $20,000. 
by  a  dentist  who  serves  only 
in  a  dental  specialty  for 
IS  paid  under  subparagraph 
shall  be  calculated  on  the 
proportion  of  time  served  in  the  spe- 
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an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed 
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'97436.  Special 
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"§7437.  Special  pay:  general  provitiont 

"(a)  A  physician  who  is  provided  special  pay 
for  service  in  an  executive  position  under  para- 
graph (4)(B)  of  section  7433(b)  of  this  title  may 
not  also  be  provided  scarce  specialty  special  pay 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  that  section.  A  dentist 
who  is  provided  special  pay  for  service  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
7435(b)  of  this  title  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor. Deputy  Service  Director.  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Director,  or  Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  may  not  also  be  provided  scarce 
specialty  special  pay  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
that  section. 

"(b)  The  following  determinations  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  7431  of  this  title: 

"(1)  A  determination  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  (on  a  nationwide  basis  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facil- 
ity) in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physicians  in  a  medical  specialty  or  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  dentists  in  a 
dental  specialty. 

"(2)  A  determination  of  the  rate  of  special  pay 
to  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  for  a  factor 
of  special  pay  for  which  the  applicable  rate  is 
specified  as  a  range  of  rates. 

"(3)  A  determination  of  whether  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  a  specific  geographic 
location  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied physicians  in  a  specific  category  of  physi- 
cians or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied dentists  in  a  specific  category  of  dentists. 

"(c)  A  determination  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physicians  in  a  medical  specialty,  or  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  dentists  in  a 
dental  specialty,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a 
specific  medical  facility  may  only  be  made  upon 
the  request  of  the  director  of  that  facility. 

"(d)  A  physician  or  dentist  may  not  be  pro- 
vided scarce  specialty  pay  under  section  7433(b), 
7434(b),  7435(b),  or  7436(b)  of  thU  title  (which- 
ever is  applicable)  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  specific  medical  facility  unless  the  Secretary 
also  determines  that  geographic  location  pay 
under  that  section  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  facility  for  qualified  physicians  or 
dentists,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(e)(1)  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the  physician 
or  dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118  of  this 
title  as  of  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subchapter  if  the  physician  or  dentist— 

"(A)  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration: 

"(B)  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  Administration  on  the 
day  before  such  effective  date:  and 

"(C)  on  such  effective  date  was  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  primary,  full- 
time,  and  length  of  service. 

"(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the  physician  or 
dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118  of  this  title 
as  of  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
subchapter  if  the  physician  or  dentist — 

"(A)  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration: 

"(B)  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  Administration  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date:  and 

"(C)  on  such  effective  date  tvas  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  primary  and 
length  of  service. 

"(f)  Any  amount  of  special  pay  payable  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  in  equal  install- 
ments in  accordance  with  regularly  established 
pay  periods. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
law.  special  pay  may  not  be  provided  to  a  physi- 


cian or  dentist  in  the  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration for  any  factor  not  specified  in  section 
7433,  743i.  7435.  or  7436.  as  applicable,  of  this 
title. 

"(h)  In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  under 
this  title  in  any  year  exceed  the  amount  of  an- 
.^  nual  compensation  (excluding  expenses)  speci- 
fied in  section  102  of  title  3. 
"§7438.  Special  pay:  coordination  with  other 

benefit*  lawi 

"(a)  Special  pay  paid  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  a  physician  or  dentist  is  entitled. 

"(b)(1)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  no  sec- 
tion 4118  service  and  has  completed  not  less 
than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  special  pay  paid  to  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  consid- 
ered basic  pay  fir  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or 
84  of  title  5.  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  section 
4118  service  and  has  completed  a  total  of  not  less 
than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  special  pay  paid  to  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  consid- 
ered basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or 
84.  as  appropriate,  of  title  5  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  so  considered  under  section 
4118  of  this  title  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  based  on  the  rates  of  special 
pay  the  physician  or  dentist  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  that  section  on  the  day  before  such 
effective  date. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  amount  of  special 
pay  received  under  this  subchapter  in  excess  of 
the  amount  such  physician  or  dentist  was  enti- 
tled to  receive  under  section  4118  of  this  title  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  such  excess 
amount  for  each  two  years  that  the  physician  or 
dentist  has  completed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  , 

"(3)  All  special  pay  paid  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  included  in  average  pay  (as  de- 
fined in  sections  8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  title  5.  as 
appropriate)  for  purposes  of  computing  benefits 
paid  under  section  8337,  8341(d)  or  (e).  8442(b), 
8443,  or  8451  of  such  title. 

"(4)  Special  pay  paid  under  section  4118  of 
this  title,  as  in  effect  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who  has 
section  4118  service  shall  be  credited  to  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  for  the  same  purposes  and  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  special  pay  was  credited  to  the  physician 
or  dentist  before  such  effective  date. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'physician  or  dentist  who  /wis 
no  section  4118  service'  means  a  physician  or 
dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  who  has  no 
previous  service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Administration  (or  its  predecessor)  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  'physician  or  dentist  who  has 
section  4118  service'  means  a  physician  or  den- 
tist employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  who  has  pre- 
vious service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Administration  (or  its  predecessor)  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Service  in  any  predecessor  entity  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  service  in  the  Veterans  Health  Admin- 
istration. 

"(c)  Compensation  paid  as  special  pay  under 
this  subchapter  or  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  4118  of  this  title  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Veterans  Affairs  Physician  and 
Dentist  Recruitment  and  Retention  Act  of  1991) 
shall  be  considered  as  annual  pay  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  relating  to  life  in- 
surance for  Federal  employees. 
"§7439.  Periodic  revien  of  pay  of  phymciani 

aiui  dentiatt;  quadrennial  report 

"(a)  In  order  to  make  possible  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  a  xoell-gualified  work  force  of 
physicians  and  dentists  capable  of  providing 
quality  care  for  eligible  veterans,  it  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  levels  of  total  pay 
for  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  are  fixed  at  levels  rea- 
sonably comparable — 

"(1)  with  the  levels  of  total  pay  of  physicians 
and  dentists  employed  by  or  serving  in  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(2)  with  the  income  of  non-Federal  physi- 
cians and  dentists  for  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices as  physicians  and  dentists. 

"(b)(J)  To  assist  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  out  the  policy  stated  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  define  the  bases  for  pay  distinctions,  if 
any,  among  various  categories  of  physicians 
and  dentists,  including  distinctions  between 
physicians  and  dentists  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration  and  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
tween all  Federal  sector  and  non-Federal  sector 
physicians  and  dentists;  and 

"(B)  obtain  measures  of  income  from  the  em- 
ployment or  practice  of  physicians  and  dentists 
outside  the  Administration,  including  both  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  sectors,  for  use  as 
guidelines  for  setting  and  periodically  adjusting 
the  arrwunts  of  special  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists  of  the  Administration. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report,  on  such  date  as  the  President 
may  designate  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1994,  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter,  rec- 
ommending appropriate  rates  of  special  pay  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
toith  respect  to  the  pay  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration.  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report,  when 
considered  appropriate  and  necessary  by  the 
Secretary,  recommendations  for  modifications  of 
the  special  pay  levels  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
chapter whenever— 

"(A)  the  Department  is  unable  to  recruit  or  re- 
tain a  sufficient  work  force  of  well-qualified 
physicians  arui  dentists  in  the  Administration 
because  the  incomes  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits, to  the  extent  that  those  benefits  are  reason- 
ably quantifiable,  of  physicians  and  dentists 
outside  the  Administration  who  perform  com- 
parable types  of  duties  are  significantly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  levels  of  total  pay  (including  basic 
pay  and  special  pay)  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits, to  the  extent  that  those  benefits  are  reason- 
ably quantifiable,  available  to  those  physicians 
arui  dentists  employed  by  the  Administration;  or 

"(B)  other  extraordinary  circumstances  are 
such  that  special  pay  levels  are  needed  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  well-quali- 
fied physicians  and  dentists. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  include  in  the  budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31  after  the  submission  of  each  report  of 
Oie  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(2)  rec- 
ommendations toith  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of 
special  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  under 
this  subchapter  and  the  cost  of  those  rates  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  special  pay  rales  in 
effect  under  this  subchapter  at  the  time  the 
budget  is  transmitted. 
'S7440.  Annual  report 

"The  Secretary  shall  subrrtit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 


Representatives  an  annual  report  on  the  use  of 
the  authorities  provided  in  this  subchapter.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  each  year  as  part  of 
the  budget  justification  documents  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  in  support  of  the  budget  of  the 
President  submitted  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
title  31  that  year.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
the  following: 

"(1)  A  review  of  the  use  of  the  authorities  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter  (including  the  Sec- 
retary's and  Chief  Medical  Director's  actions, 
findings,  recommendations,  and  other  activities 
under  this  subchapter)  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  arui  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
report  is  submitted. 

"(2)  The  plans  for  the  use  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  this  subchapter  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  A  description  of  the  amounts  of  sp&Hal 
pay  paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
shoum  by  category  of  pay. 

"(4)  A  list  of  those  geographic  areas,  and 
those  scarce  specialties,  for  which  special  pay 
was  paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  those 
for  which  special  pay  is  being  paid  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  those  for  which  special 
pay  is  expected  to  be  paid  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  together  viith  a  summary  of  any  dif- 
ferences among  those  three  lists. 

"(5)  The  number  of  physicians  and  dentists 
(A)  who  left  employment  with  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  during  the  preceding 
year,  (B)  who  changed  from  full-time  status  to 
part-time  status,  (C)  who  changed  from  part- 
time  status  to  full-time  status,  as  well  as  (D)  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(6)  By  specialty,  the  number  of  positions  cre- 
ated and  the  number  of  positions  abolished  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  a  summary  of 
the  reasoris  for  such  actions. 
'  "(7)  The  number  of  unfilled  physician  and 
dentist  positioris  in  each  specialty  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration,  the  average  and 
maximum  lengths  of  time  that  such  positions 
have  been  unfilled,  and  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons that  such  positions  remain  unfilled  and.  in 
the  case  of  any  specialty  not  designated  as  a 
scarce  specialty  for  purposes  of  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter,  an  explanation  (includ- 
ing comparisons  with  other  specialties  that  have 
been  so  designated)  of  why  the  specialty  has  not 
been  so  designated.". 
SBC.  103.  OTHER  COMPBNSATIOS  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  l  of  chapter  74 
(as  added  by  section  401(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sections: 
"§7410.  Additional  pay  authoritie* 

"The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  to  pay  advance  payments,  recruit- 
ment or  relocation  bonuses,  and  retention  allow- 
ances to  the  personnel  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7401  of  this  title,  or  interview  ex- 
penses to  candidates  for  appointment  as  such 
personnel,  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to 
the  same  limitations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  au- 
thority provided  under  sections  5524a,  5706b, 
5753,  and  5754  of  title  5. 
"§7411.   Full-time  board^eertified  phyieian* 

and  dentittt:  reimburtement  of  continuing 

profe»»ional  education  expenaet 

"The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  full-time 
board-certified  physician  or  dentist  appointed 
under  section  7401(1)  of  this  title  for  expenses 
incurred,  up  to  SI, 000  per  year,  for  continuing 
professional  education.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  74  (as  amended  by  section  401(b)(1)(A)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  7409  the  follounng: 

"7410.  Additional  pay  authorities. 

"7411.  Full-time  board-certified  physicians  and 
dentists:  reimbursement  of  con- 
tinuing professional  education  ex- 
penses.". 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  7411  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  apply  urith  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
continuing  professional  education  that  is  pur- 
sued after  September  30,  1991. 
SBC.  104.  EFFBCnVB  DATS  ASD  TBAtfSmON. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 74  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  102.  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  after  the  ear- 
lier of— 

(1)  July  1. 1991;  or 

(2)  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Transitions  Provisions.— {l)  In  the  case 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  under  section  4118 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  that  expires  after  the 
effective  date  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  physician 
or  dentist  concerned  may  agree  to  terminate 
that  agreement  as  of  that  effective  date  in  order 
to  permit  a  new  agreement  under  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  74  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  102,  to  take  effect  as  of  that  ef- 
fective date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  4118  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  that  expires  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
on  the  effective  date  specified  in  subsection  (a), 
an  extension  or  renetoal  of  that  agreement  may 
not  extend  beyond  that  effective  date. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
begins  employment  with  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  specified  in  subsection  (a)  who 
is  eligible  for  an  agreement  under  section  4118  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  any  such  agreement 
may  not  extend  beyond  that  effective  date. 

(c)  Savings  Provision.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(1),  any  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  4118  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  before  the  effective  date  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  remain  in  effect  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  shall  be  treated  for  all  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  such  section  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  such  effective  date. 

(d)  Prohibition  of  retroactive  agree- 
ments.— An  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  74  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  102.  may  not 
provide  special  pay  with  respect  to  a  period  be- 
fore the  effective  date  specified  in  subsection 
(a). 

TITLE  II— LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
SBC.  Mi.  SBORT  TTTLB. 

This  title  Tnay  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Labor  Relations  Improvement 
Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  tot.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  TITLE  M 
EMPLOYEES. 

Chapter  74.  as  added  by  section  102.  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  subchapter  III  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  11— COLLECTIVE  BARGAIN- 
ING AND  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
"§7421.  Pertonnel  adminiatration:  in  general 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of  employees 
appointed  under  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
in  positions  in  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion listed  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  refers  to  the  following  po- 
sitions: 

"(1)  Physicians. 

"(2)  Dentists. 

"(3)  Podiatrists. 
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"(4)  Optometriits. 
"(5)  Registered  nurses. 
"(6)  Physician  assistants. 
(7)  ExvandedMluty  dental  auxiliaries. 
'974ta.  CoUeet^t  bargaiiting 

otherwise  speciflcally  provided 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to 


"(a)  Except  as 
in  this  title,  the 


prescrU>e  regulatx)ns  under  section  7421  of  this 
title  is  subject  to  the  right  of  Federal  employees 
to  engage  in  col  ective  bargaining  with  respect 
to  conditions  of  employment  through  representa- 
tives chosen  by  tl  lem  in  accordance  with  chapter 
71  of  title  5  (rela^ng  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions). 

"(b)  Such  collective  bargaining  (and  any 
grievance  proced]  ires  provided  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agree  nent)  in  the  case  of  employees 
described  in  section  7421(b)  of  this  title  may  not 
cover,  or  have  aiiy  applicability  to.  any  matter 
or  question  conct  rning  or  arising  out  of  (1)  pro- 
or  competence.  (2)  peer  review, 
or  (3)  the  estabi  shment.  determination,  or  ad- 
justment of  emplpyee  compensation  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  For  purphses  of  this  section,  the  term 
'professional  confuct  or  competence'  means  any 
of  the  following: 

"(U  Direct  patient  care. 

"(2)  Clinical  co  npetence. 

"(d)  An  issue  cf  whether  a  matter  or  question 
concerns  or  arisis  out  of  (1)  professional  con- 
duct or  competen  ce.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the 
establishment,  di  termination,  or  adjustment  of 
employee  compen  tation  under  this  title  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Se  cretary  and  is  not  itself  subject 
to  collective  barjaining  and  may  not  be  re- 
viewed by  any  ot  ler  agency. 

for  judicial  review  or  petition 
for  enforcement  :  inder  section  7123  of  title  5  in 
any  case  involviig  employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 7421(b)  of  th  3  title  or  arising  out  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  cha;  )ter  71  of  title  5  to  employees  in 
those  positions,  s  iall  be  taken  only  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Penontel   ttdmUnUtration:   full-time 


serwces 
•  assigned 


'97423. 
employee! 

"(a)  The  hours 
resporisibilities  u 
who  is  appointei'. 
any  provision   oi 
basis  in  a  posifib 
this  title  (other 
pointed  pursuan 
and  who  accepts 
professional 
titan  those 
of  not  less  than 
period  (as  that 
tiUe  5). 

"(b)  A  person 
not  do  any  of 

"(1)  Assume 
of  any  patient  o 
treatment  at  a 
those  cases  when  • 
with  the  approva 
assumes  such 
nities  or  medical 
needs  which 
for  a  period  not 
which  may  be 
rector  for 
calendar  days 

"(2)  Teach  or 
any  affiliated 
consultation  will, 
tion.  conflict  tctf^ 
under  this  title. 

"(3)  Accept 
assistance  progra^ 
or  XIX  of  the 
ter  53  of  tiUe  10 


I  604/1 


of  employment  in  carrying  out 

:  ider  this  title  of  any  employee 

in  the  Administration  under 

this  chapter  on  a  full-time 

n  listed  in  section  7421(b)  of 

than  an  intern  or  resident  ap- 

to  section  7406  of  this  title) 

'esponsibilities  for  carrying  out 

for    remuneration    other 

under  this  title  shall  consist 

80  hours  in  a  biweekly  pay 

term  is  used  in  section  5504  of 


:overed  by  subsection  (a)  may 
the  following: 

re^nsibility  for  the  medical  care 

than  a  patient  admitted  for 

iiepartment  facility,  except  in 

the  person,  upon  request  and 

of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

ekporisibilities  to  assist  commu- 

:  practice  groups  to  meet  medical 

woild  not  otherwise  be  available 

to  exceed  180  calendar  days. 

by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 

additi^nal  periods  not  to  exceed  180 


extended  i 


1  rrovide  corisultative  services  at 
ir^titution  if  such  teaching  or 
because  of  its  nature  or  dura- 
such  person's  responsibilities 

pat/ment  under  any  insurance  or 

established  under  title  XVllI 

Sodtal  Security  Act  or  under  chap- 

for  professional  services  ren- 


dered by  such  person  while  carrying  out  such 
person's  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

"(4)  Accept  from  any  source,  with  respect  to 
any  travel  performed  by  such  person  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  such  person's  responsibil- 
ities under  this  title,  any  payment  or  per  diem 
for  such  travel,  other  than  as  provided  for  in 
section  4111  of  title  5. 

"(5)  Request  or  permit  any  individual  or  orga- 
nization to  pay.  on  such  person's  behalf  for  in- 
surance insuring  such  person  against  mal- 
practice claims  arising  in  the  course  of  carrying 
out  such  person's  responsibilities  under  this  title 
or  for  such  person's  dues  or  similar  fees  for 
membership  in  medical  or  dental  societies  or  re- 
lated professional  associations,  except  where 
such  payments  constitute  a  part  of  such  per- 
son's remuneration  for  the  performance  of  pro- 
fessional resjKinsibilities  permitted  under  this 
section,  other  than  those  earned  out  under  this 
title. 

"(6)  Perform,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
such  person's  responsibilities  under  this  title, 
professional  services  for  the  purpose  of  generat- 
ing money  for  any  fund  or  account  which  is 
maintained  by  an  affiliated  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  such  institution,  or  for  such  person's 
personal  benefit,  or  both. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  fund  or  account  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(6)  that  was  established 
before  September  1,  1973— 

"(1)  the  affiliated  institution  shall  submit 
semiannually  an  accounting  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  fund  or  account  and 
shall  maintain  such  fund  or  account  subject  to 
full  public  disclosure  and  audit  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  for  a  period  of 
three  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  and 

"(2)  no  person  in  a  position  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  may  receive  any  cash  from 
amounts  deposited  in  such  fund  or  account  de- 
rived from  services  performed  before  that  date. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'affiliated  institution'  means  a 
medical  school  or  other  institution  of  higher 
learning  with  which  the  Secretary  has  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  as  referred  to  in  section  7313 
of  this  title  for  the  training  or  education  of 
health  personnel. 

"(2)  The  term  'remuneration'  means  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  amount  of  monetary  benefit  from 
any  non-Department  source  in  payment  for  car- 
rying out  any  professional  responsibilities.". 
SEC.  HO.  ADVBltSB  PERSONNEL  ACTIONS. 

(a)    REFORM    OF    DISCIPLINARY    PROCEDURES 

FOR  Section  7401(1)  Employees.— Chapter  74. 
as  added  by  section  102  and  amended  by  section 
202.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— DISCIPLINARY  AND 
GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES 
"§7461.  Advene  aetiona:  leeHon  7401(1)  em. 
ployee* 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Chief  Medical  Director  (or 
an  official  designated  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector) brings  charges  based  on  conduct  or  per- 
formance against  a  section  7401(1)  employee  and 
as  a  result  of  those  charges  an  adverse  person- 
nel action  is  taken  against  the  employee,  the 
employee  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  ac- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  case  involves  or  includes  a  ques- 
tion of  professional  conduct  or  competence  in 
which  a  major  adverse  action  was  taken,  such 
an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a  Disciplinary  Ap- 
peals Board  under  section  7462  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  such  an  appeal  shall 
be  made— 

"(A)  through  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures under  section  7463  of  this  title,  in  any  case 
that  involves  or  includes  a  question  of  profes- 


sional conduct  or  competence  in  which  a  major 
adverse  action  was  not  taken  or  in  any  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  not  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  under  chapter  71  of  title 
5;  or 

"(B)  through  grievance  procedures  provided 
through  collective  bargaining  under  chapter  71 
of  title  5  or  through  Department  grievance  pro- 
cedures under  section  7463  of  this  title,  as  the 
employee  elects,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  cov- 
ered by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5  that  does  not  involix  or  in- 
clude a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  Section  7401(1)  employees  are  employees 
of  the  Department  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
under  a  permanent  appointment-  in  a  position 
listed  in  section  7401(1)  of  this  title  (other  than 
interns  and  residents  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7406  of  this  title). 

"(2)  A  major  adverse  action  is  an  adverse  ac- 
tion which  includes  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Suspension. 

"(B)  Transfer. 

"(C)  Reduction  in  grade. 

"(D)  Reduction  in  basic  pay. 

"(E)  Discharge. 

"(3)  A  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence  is  a  question  involving  any  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  Direct  patient  care. 

"(B)  Clinical  competence. 

"(d)  An  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or  question 
concerns,  or  arises  out  of.  professional  conduct 
or  competence  is  not  itself  subject  to  any  griev- 
ance procedure  provided  by  law.  regulation,  or 
collective  bargaining  and  may  not  be  reviewed 
by  any  other  agency. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  proposes  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  notice-and-comment 
not  less  than  30  days  before  the  day  on  which 
they  take  effect. 

"§7462.  Mnf€tr  adverte  actiont  involving  pro- 
fenional  conduct  or  competence 

"(a)(1)  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  ap- 
pointed under  section  7464  of  this  title  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review  any  case — 

"(A)  which  arises  out  of  (or  which  includes)  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  competence 
of  a  section  7401(1)  employee:  and 

"(B)  in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken. 

"(2)  The  board  shall  include  in  its  record  of 
decision  in  any  mixed  case  a  statement  of  the 
board's  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  basis  for  such  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a  mixed 
case  is  a  case  that  includes  both  a  major  adverse 
action  arising  out  of  a  question  of  professional 
conduct  or  competence  and  an  adverse  action 
which  is  not  a  major  adverse  action  or  which 
does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  professional 
conduct  or  competence. 

"(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  7401(1)  employee 
which  arises  out  of.  or  includes,  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence  which  could 
result  in  a  major  adverse  action,  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  the  following: 

"(A)  At  least  30  days  advance  written  notice 
from  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  other  charg- 
ing official  specifically  stating  the  basis  for  each 
charge,  the  adverse  actions  that  could  be  taken 
if  the  charges  are  sustained,  and  a  statement  of' 
any  specific  law,  regulation,  policy,  procedure, 
practice,  or  other  specific  instruction  that  has 
been  violated  with  respect  to  each  charge,  ex- 
cept that  the  requirement  for  notification  in  ad- 
vance may  be  waived  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  employee  has  commit- 
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ted  a  crime  for  which  the  employee  may  be  im- 
prisoned. 

"(B)  A  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
seven  days,  to  present  an  answer  orally  and  in 
xcriting  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  other 
deciding  official,  who  shall  be  an  official  higher 
in  rank  than  the  charging  official,  and  to  sub- 
mit affidavits  and  other  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  the  answer. 

"(2)  In  any  case  described  in  paragraph  (I), 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney  or  other  representative  of  the  employ- 
ee's choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 

"(3)(A)  If  a  proposed  adverse  action  covered 
by  this  section  is  not  urithdraum,  the  deciding 
official  shall  render  a  decision  in  writing  within 
21  days  of  receipt  by  the  deciding  official  of  the 
employee's  answer.  The  decision  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  specific  reasons  for  the  decision 
with  respect  to  each  charge.  If  a  major  adverse 
action  is  imposed,  the  decision  shtill  state 
whether  any  of  the  charges  sustained  arose  out 
of  a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence. If  any  of  the  charges  are  sustained,  the 
notice  of  the  decision  to  the  employee  shall  in- 
clude notice  of  the  employee's  rights  of  appeal. 

"(B)  Notwitftstanding  the  21-day  period  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A),  a  proposed  adverse 
action  may  be  held  in  abeyance  if  the  employee 
requests,  and  the  deciding  official  agrees,  that 
the  employee  shall  seek  counseling  or  treatment 
for  a  condition  covered  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Any  such  abeyance  of  a  proposed 
aftion  may  not  extend  for  more  than  one  year. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
answer  and  submission  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
be  submitted  so  as  to  be  received  unthin  30  days 
of  the  date  of  the  written  notice  of  the  charges, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  grant- 
ing of  extensions  for  good  cause  shoum. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any  ap- 
peal to  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board  from  a  de- 
cision to  impose  a  major  adverse  action  shall  be 
received  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  the  luritten  decision  on  the  employee. 

"(c)(1)  When  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board 
convenes  to  consider  an  appeal  in  a  case  under 
this  section,  the  board,  before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  the  appeal,  shall  determine 
whether  the  case  is  properly  before  it. 

''(2)  Upon  hearing  such  an  appeal,  the  board 
shall,  with  respect  to  each  charge  appealed  to 
the  board,  sustain  the  charge,  dismiss  the 
charge,  or  sustain  the  charge  in  part  and  dis- 
miss the  charge  in  part.  If  the  deciding  official 
is  sustained  (in  whole  or  in  part)  with  respect  to 
any  such  charge,  the  board  shall — 

"(A)  approve  the  action  as  imposed: 

"(B)  approve  the  action  loith  modification,  re- 
duction, or  exception;  or 

"(C)  reverse  the  action. 

'  (3)  A  board  shall  afford  an  employee  appeal- 
ing an  adverse  action  under  this  section  an  op- 
portunity for  an  oral  hearing.  If  such  a  hearing 
is  held,  the  board  shall  provide  the  employee 
with  a  transcript  of  the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  render  a  decision  in  any 
case  loithin  45  days  of  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, if  there  is  a  hearing,  and  in  any  event  no 
later  than  120  days  after  the  appeal  commenced. 

"(d)(1)  After  resolving  any  question  as  to 
whether  a  matter  involves  professional  conduct 
or  competerux,  the  Secretary  sfiall  cause  to  be 
executed  the  decision  of  the  Disciplinary  Ap- 
peals Board  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  any 
event  in  not  more  than  90  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Pursuant  to  the  board's  decision,  the  Secretary 
may  order  reinstatement,  award  back  pay,  and 
provide  such  other  remedies  as  the  board  found 
appropriate  relating  directly  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, including  expungement  of  records  relating 
to  the  action. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  a  decision  of  the 
board  to  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  evidence  or 
unlawful,  the  Secretary  may — 


"(A)  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board,  or 

"(B)  vacate  the  decision  of  the  board  and  re- 
mand the  matter  to  the  Board  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  the  decision  of  the 
board  (while  not  clearly  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence or  unlawful)  to  be  not  justified  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges,  the  Secretary  may  mitigate 
the  adverse  action  imposed. 

"(4)  The  Secretary's  execution  of  a  board's  de- 
cision shall  be  the  final  administrative  action  in 
the  case. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  designate  an  employee 
of  the  Department  to  represent  management  in 
any  case  before  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board. 

"(f)(1)  A  section  7401(1)  employee  adversely 
affected  by  a  final  order  or  decision  of  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  (as  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary)  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
order  or  decision. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  judicial  review  is 
sought  under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall  re- 
view the  record  and  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
any  agency  action,  finding,  or  conclusion  found 
to  be — 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  unth  law; 

"(B)  obtained  without  procedures  required  by 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  followed;  or 

"(C)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 
"§7463.  Other  advene  aetioiu 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion procedures  for  the  consideration  of  griev- 
ances of  section  7401(1)  employees  arising  from 
adverse  personnel  actions  in  which  each  action 
taken  either— 

"(1)  is  not  a  major  adverse  action;  or 

"(2)  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence. 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  shall  not  have  ju- 
risdiction to  review  such  matters,  other  than  as 
part  of  a  mixed  case  (as  defined  in  section 
7462(a)(3)  of  this  title). 

'  "(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  collective  bargaining  unit  under  chapter 
71  of  title  5,  the  employee  may  seek  review  of  an 
adverse  action  described  in  subsection  (a)  either 
under  the  grievance  procedures  provided 
through  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)  or  through  grievance  procedures  determined 
through  collective  bargaining,  but  not  under 
both.  The  employee  shall  elect  which  grievance 
procedure  to  follow.  Any  such  election  may  not 
be  revoked. 

"(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  7401(1)  employee 
which  could  result  in  a  major  adverse  action 
and  which  do  not  involve  professional  coruluct 
or  competence,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  the 
same  notice  and  opportunity  to  answer  with  re- 
spect to  those  charges  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  section  7462(b)(1)  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  7401(1)  employee,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to — 

"(A)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reason  for  the  proposed  action,  and 

"(B)  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally  and 
in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  answer. 

"(d)  Grievance  procedures  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  A  right  to  formal  review  by  an  impartial 
examiner  unthin  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, who.  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  action  aris- 
ing from  a  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence,  sliall  be  selected  from  the  panel  des- 
ignated under  section  7464  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  right  to  a  prompt  report  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  by  the  impartial  exam- 
iner. 

"(3)  A  right  to  a  prompt  review  of  the  examin- 
er's findings  and  recommendations  by  an  offi- 


cial of  a  higher  level  than  the  official  who  de- 
cided upon  the  action.  That  officJ  may  accept, 
modify,  or  reject  the  examiner's  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(e)  In  any  review  of  an  adverse  action  under 
the  grievance  procedures  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  employee  is  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented by  an  attorney  or  other  representative 
of  the  employee's  choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 
"97464.  DUcipUnary  AppeaU  Board* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point boards  to  hear  appeals  of  major  adverse 
actions  described  in  section  7462  of  this  title. 
Such  boards  shall  be  knoum  as  Disciplinary  Ap- 
peals Boards.  Each  board  shall  consist  of  three 
employees  of  the  Department,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  grade  as,  or  be  senior  in 
grade  to,  the  employee  who  is  appealing  an  ad- 
verse action.  At  least  two  of  the  members  of  each 
board  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  category  of 
position  as  the  employee  who  is  appealing  the 
adverse  action.  Members  of  a  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  individuals  on  the  panel  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (d). 

"(b)(1)  In  appointing  a  board  for  any  case, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
to  be  chairman  and  one  of  jthe  members  to  be 
secretary  of  the  board,  each  of  whom  stiall  have 
authority  to  administer  oaths. 

"(2)  Appointment  of  boards,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  boards,  shall  be  carried  out  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  A  ver- 
batim record  shall  be  maintained  of  board  hear- 
ings. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  5701  and  7332 
of  this  title,  the  chairman  of  a  board,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  employee  whose  case  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  board  (or  a  representative  of 
that  employee)  may,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
siderations of  the  board,  review  records  or  infor- 
mation covered  by  those  sectioris  and  may  au- 
thorize the  disclosure  of  such  records  or  infor- 
mation to  that  employee  (or  representative)  to 
the  extent  the  board  considers  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  in  that 
case. 

"(2)  In  any  such  case  the  board  chairman 
may  direct  that  measures  be  taken  to  protect  the 
personal  privacy  of  individuals  whose  records 
are  involved.  Any  person  who  uses  or  discloses 
a  record  or  information  covered  by  this  sub- 
section for  any  purpose  other  than  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO  in  the  case  of  a  first 
offense  and  not  more  than  S20,000  in  the  case  of 
a  subsequent  offense. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
periodic  designation  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Boards.  Those  employees  shall  con- 
stitute the  panel  from  which  board  members  in 
a  case  are  appointed.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide (vjithout  charge)  a  list  of  the  names  of  em- 
ployees on  the  panel  to  any  person  requesting 
such  list. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  periodi- 
cally, and  not  less  often  than  annually,  that  the 
roster  of  employees  on  the  panel  is  available  as 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  announcement 
shall  be  made  at  Department  medical  facilities 
and  through  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Notice  of  a  name  being  on  the  list  must  be 
provided  at  least  30  days  before  the  individual 
selected  may  serve  on  a  Board  or  as  a  grievance 
examiner.  Employees,  employee  organizationa, 
and  other  interested  parties  may  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  suitability 
for  service  on  the  panel  of  any  employee  whose 
name  is  on  the  list. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  training  in 
the  functions  and  duties  of  Disciplinary  Appeals 
Boards  and  grievance  procedures  under  section 
7463  of  this  title  for  employees  selected  to  be  on 
the  panel.". 
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(b)  CLERICAL  /OMENDMESTS.—Tke  table  ofsec- 
tiona  at  the  be0^ning  of  chapter  74,  as  added 
by  section  102.  is 

(1)  by  insertingibefore  the  item  relating  to  sub- 
chapter III  the  fatloioing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  Ili-COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND 
PERSOrO/EL  ADUINrSTRATlON 

"7421.  Personnel  administration:  in  general. 
"7422.  Collective  bargaining. 
"7423.  Personnel  administration:  full-time  em- 
ploiees.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  1  the  end  the  following: 

'SUBCHAPTER  V-\-DISClPUNARr  AND  GRIEVANCE 
PRCKEDURES 

actions:  section  7401(1)  employ- 


'7461.  Adverse 

ees 
'7462.  Major 
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TO    PROVISIONS    BN- 
BY    THE    DSPABTMBNT    OF 
AFFAIRS  NURSE  PAT  ACT 


VISION.— Physician  assistants 

dental  auxiliaries  shall 

after  August  14.  1990,  ac- 

Schedule  in  section  4107(b) 

States  Code,  as  in  effect  on 

until  the  effective  date  of  a  de- 

ihe  Secretary  to  convert  those 

covered  positions"   and  pay 

section  7451  of  such  title,  as 

ip::tion  401(c). 

Director  Authority.— 
amended — 

(1)(B),  by  inserting  "or  the 
with  respect  to  covered 
Office  employees  in  that 
determines": 
(3)- 

subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
by  inserting  "or  Chief  Medi- 
'.hat  subparagraph  after  '  'facil- 


aid 


(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

"(C)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Regional  and 
Central  Office  employees  in  covered  positions  in 
order  to  assure  that  those  rates  are  sufficient 
and  competitive. ":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  ",  or  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to  Regional 
and  Central  Office  employees."  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "facility"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Title  5  Employ- 
ees.—Section  4141(a)(3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  chapter  53  of  title  5"  before  the  period  at  the 
end. 

(d)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
4142(a)(3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ap- 
pointed" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paid". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— Section  104(a)(2)  of 
Public  Law  101-366  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  after" 
before  "April  1,  1991". 

SBC.  Sm.  BTTENSION  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
FURNISHING  NONSERVICE-CON 

NECTED  HEALTH  CARE. 
Section  19011(e)(1)  of  the  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1986  (38  U.S.C.  610  note)  is 
amended  fry  striking  out  "each  of  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year/ 
1991".  ' 

SBC.  JOS.  ADIONISTRATIVB  RBORGANIZATIONAU- 
TBORITY. 
Section  210(b)(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the 
second  and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "No  action  to  carry  out 
such  reorganization  may  be  taken  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report  until  the  end  of  a  90-day 
period  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  report.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  continuity 
of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment sine  die.  and  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  computation  of  such  90-day  period  any 
day  during  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  in  session  during  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  An  administrative  reorganization  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  is  an  administra- 
tive reorganization  of  a  covered  field  office  or 
facility  that  involves  a  reduction  during  any  fis- 
cal year  in  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
employees  with  permanent  duty  stations  at  such 
office  or  facility— 

"(i)  by  15  percent  or  more:  or 

"(ii)  by  a  percent  which,  when  added  to  the 
percent  reduction  made  in  the  number  of  such 
employees  with  permanent  duty  stations  at  such 
office  or  facility  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  is  25  percent  or  more."; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "administrative"  before  "re- 
organization" the  first  place  it  appears; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  reorganization"  after 
"applies  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
administrative  reorganization"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "more  than  25  but  less 
ttian  100  employees"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "30  or  more  employees";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "in  such  unit — "  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
such  unit  by  50  percent  or  more.";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (D) — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  consolidation  or  redistribution  of  func- 
tions at  a  covered  field  office  or  facility,  or  be- 
tween components  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration at  a  Department  medical  and  regional 


office  center,  if  after  the  consolidation  or  redis- 
tribution the  same  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  continues  to  perform  the  affected 
functions  at  that  field  office,  facility,  or  cen- 
ter."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (Hi)  and  (iv)  as 
clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi),  respectively. 

SBC.  304.  TBCBNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  LOOTA- 
TION  ON  PAYMENT  OF  PENSION  TO 
VETERANS  IN  NURSING  HOUBS. 

(a)  Exclusion  of  State  Homes.— Section 
3203(f)(1)(B)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  other  than  a 
facility  that  is  a  State  home  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  makes  per  diem  payments 
for  nursing  home  care  pursuant  to  section  641(a) 
of  this  title". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  as  if  included  in 
the  amendment  made  by  section  8003(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-508;  104  Stat.  1388-874). 

SBC.  30S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  3202.— Section  3202(d)  is  amended 

\by  striking  out  "an  inmate"  and  inserting  in 

jlieu  thereof  "a  patient". 

I    (b)  Subchapter  Heading.— (1)  The  heading  of 

I  subchapter  II  of  chapter  85  is  amended  by  strik- 

•   ing  out  "INMATE"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"PATIENT". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  subchapter  head- 
ing in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  vf 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
mate" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "PATIENT". 
TITLE  IV— REORGANIZATION  AND  REDES- 
IGNATION  OF  PARTS  IV.  V.  AND  VI  OF 
TITLE  38 

SBC.  401.  FURTHER  REVISION  AND  REORGANIZA- 
TION OF  CHAPTER  73. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  73  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  such  chapter  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  73— VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—ORGANIZATION AND  FUNC- 
TIONS" 

(2)  Such  chapter  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subchapter  V;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subchapter  VI  as  sub- 
chapter IV. 

(3)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  table  of  sections  and  subchapters  I 
and  II  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


'SUBCHAPTER  I— ORGANIZATION 


"Sec. 
"7301. 


Functions  of  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration: in  general. 

"7302.  Functions  of  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration: health-care  personnel 
education  and  training  programs. 

"7303.  Functions  of  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration: research  programs. 

"7304.  Regulations. 

"7305.  Divisions  of  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

"7306.  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— GENERAL  AUTHORITY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

"7311.  Quality  assurance. 

"7312.  Special  medical  advisory  group. 

"7313.  Advisory  committees:  affiliated  institu- 
tions. 

"7314.  Geriatric  research,  education,  and  clini- 
cal centers. 

"7315.  Geriatrics  and  Gerontology  Advisory 
Committee. 

"7316.  Malpractice  and  negligence  suits:  defense 
by  United  States. 

"7317.  Hazardous  research  projects:  indem- 
nification of  contractors. 
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"SUBCHAPTER  III—PATIEST^RIOHTS 

"7331.  Informed  consent. 

"7332.     Confidentiality     of    certain     medical 

records. 
"7333.  Nondiscrimination  against  alcohol  and 

drug  abusers  and  persons  infected 

with     human     immunodeficiency 

virus. 
"7334.  Regulations. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— RESEARCH  CORPORATIONS 

"7361.  Authority  to  establish;  status. 

"7362.  Purpose  of  corporations. 

"7363.  Board  ofijlirectors:  executive  director. 

"7364.  General  powers. 

"7365.  Applicable  State  law. 

"7366.  Accountability  and  oversight. 

"7367.  Report  to  Congress. 

"7368.  Expiration  of  authority. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— ORGANIZATION: 

GENERAL 

'§7301.  Functiona  of  Veteran*  Health  Admin- 

utration:  in  general 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  a  Veterans  Health  Administration.  The 
Chief  Medical  Director  is  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(b)  The  primary  function  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  to  provide  a  complete  medical  and  hos- 
pital service  for  the  medical  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans,  as  provided  in  this  title  and  in  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  title. 
"$7302.  Ftmetiona  of  Veteran*  Health  Admin- 

ittration:  health-cart  pertonnel  education 

and  training  programs 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
primary  function  of  the  Veterans  Health  Admin- 
istration and  in  order  to  assist  in  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  personnel  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  Secretary— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  feasible  unthout  interfering 
with  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans, 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  of  health  personnel;  and 

"(2)  shall  carry  out  a  major  program  for  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  employment  of  veter- 
ans with  medical  military  occupation  specialties 


"(A)  physician  assistants. 

"(B)  expanded-function  dental  auxiliaries; 
and 

"(C)  other  medical  technicians. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  program  of  education 
and  training  under  that  subsection  the  develop- 
ing and  evaluating  of  new  health  careers,  inter- 
disciplinary approaches,  and  career  advance- 
ment opportunities. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  program  of  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  employment  under  tfuxt  sub- 
section measures  to  advise  all  qualified  veterans 
with  military  occupation  specialties  referred  to 
in  that  subsection,  and  all  members  of  the  armed 
forces  about  to  be  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  who  have  such  military  occupation 
specialties,  of  employment  opportunities  with 
the  Administration. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  subsection 
(a)  in  cooperation  with  the  follouring  institu- 
tions and  organizations: 

"(1)  Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, nursing,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
public  health,  or  allied  health  professions. 

"(2)  Other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"(3)  Medical  centers. 

"(4)  Academic  health  centers. 

"(5)  Hospitals.        ^ 

"(6)  Such  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions,  or  organizations  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 
"STSOS.  Function*  of  VeUrana  Health  Admin- 

Utration:  remarek  programt 

"(a)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  primary  function  of  the  Administration  and 


in  order  to  contribute  to  the  Nation 's  knowledge 
about  disease  and  disability,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  medical  research  in  con- 
nection tmth  the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  veterans. 

"(2)  Such  program  of  medical  research  shall 
include  biomedical  research,  mental  illness  re- 
search, prostfietic  and  other  rehabilitative  re- 
search, and  health-care-services  research. 

'  '(3)  Such  program  shall  stress— 

"(A)  research  into  spinal-cord  injuries  and 
other  diseases  that  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities:  and 

"(B)  research  into  injuries  and  illnesses  par- 
ticularly related  to  service. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  such  research  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  act  in  cooperation  with  the 
entities  described  in  section  7302(d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Prosthetic  research  shall  include  research 
and  testing  in  the  field  of  prosthetic,  orthotic, 
and  orthopedic  appliances  and  sensory  devices. 
In  order  that  the  unique  investigative  material 
and  research  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  result  in  the  improvement  of  such 
appliances  and  devices  for  all  disabled  persons, 
the  Secretary  (through  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor) shall  make  the  results  of  such  research 
available  to  any  person,  and  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
in  connection  with  programs  carried  out  under 
section  204(b)(2)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  762(b)(2))  (relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  Rehabilitation  Engi- 
neering Research  Centers). 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
"§7304.  Regulation* 

"(a)  Unless  specifically  otherwise  provided, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  prescribe  all 
regulations  necessary  to  the  administration  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration,  including 
regulations  relating  to— 

"(1)  travel,  transportation  of  household  goods 
and  effects,  and  deductiOJis  from  pay  for  qiuir- 
ters  and  subsistence;  and 

"(2)  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  the 
records,  papers,  and  property  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

"§7305.  Division*  ofVeUran*  Health  Admini*- 
tration 

"The  Veterans  Health  Administration  shall 
include  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

"(2)  A  Medical  Service. 

"(3)  A  Dental  Service. 

"(4)  A  Podiatric  Service. 

"(5)  An  Optometric  Service. 

"(6)  A  Nursing  Service. 

"(7)  Such  other  professional  and  auxiliary 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 
"§7306.  Office  of  the  Chief  Hedieal  Director 

"(a)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  who 
shall  be  the  principal  assistant  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  who  shall  be  a  qualified 
doctor  of  medicine. 

"(2)  The  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  who  shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of 
medicine. 

"(3)  Not  to  exceed  eight  Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Directors. 

"(4)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department, 
who  shall  be  either  a  qualified  doctor  of  medi- 


cine or  a  qualified  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or 
dental  medicine. 

"(5)  A  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  who  shall 
be  a  qualified  registered  nurse  and  who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  the 
operation  of  the  Nursing  Service. 

"(6)  A  Director  of  Pharmacy  Service,  a  Direc- 
tor of  Dietetic  Service,  a  Director  of  Podiatric 
Service,  and  a  Director  of  Optometric  Service, 
who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  the  operation  of  their  respective 
Services. 

"(7)  Such  other  personnel  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Of  the  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(3) — 

"(1)  not  more  than  two  may  be  persons  quali- 
fied in  the  administration  of  health  services  who 
are  not  doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery,  or 
dental  medicines: 

"(2)  one  shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  or  dental  medicine  who  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  f"r  the 
operation  of  the  Dental  Service;  and 

"(3)  one  shall  be  a  qualified  physician  trained 
in,  or  having  suitable  extensive  experience  in, 
geriatrics  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  evaluating  all  research, 
educational,  aiui  clinical  health-care  programs 
carried  out  in  the  Administration  in  the  field  of 
geriatrics  and  who  shall  serve  as  the  prinxHpal 
advisor  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs. 

"(c)  Appointments  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  ap- 
pointments under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  ttiat  subsection,  such  appointments  shall 
he  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director. 
"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) — 
"(1)  any  appointment  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  four  years,  leith  reappoint- 
ment permissible  for  successive  like  periods. 

"(2)  any  such  appointment  or  reappointment 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  and 

"(3)  any  person  so  appointed  or  reappointed 
or  whose  appointment  or  reappointment  is  ex- 
tended shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  cause. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  designate  a  member 
of  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Department  as 
Director,  Chaplain  Service,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Secretary  for 
cause.  Redesignation  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  for  successive  like  periods  or  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

"(2)  A  person  designated  as  Director.  Chap- 
lain Service,  shall  at  the  end  of  such  person's 
period  of  service  as  Director  revert  to  the  posi- 
tion, grade,  and  status  which  such  person  held 
immediately  before  being  designated  Director, 
Chaplain  Service,  and  all  service  as  Director, 
Chaplain  Service,  shall  be  creditable  as  service 
in  the  former  position. 
"SUBCHAPTER  II— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 
"§7311.  Quality  a*»uranee 
'  '(a)  The  Secretary  shall— 
"(1)  establish  and  conduct  a  comprehensive 
program  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  quality  of 
heaith  care  furnished  by  the  Veterans  Health 
Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'quality -assurance  program'): 
and 

"(2)  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  with  respect  to  the  quality-as- 
surance program,  including  the  duties  pre- 
scribed in  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  As  part  of  the  quality -assurance  pro- 
gram, the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  periodi- 
cally evaluate— 

"(A)  whether  there  are  significant  deviations 
in  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  for  surgical 
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upon  an  evaluation  under  para- 
Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
is  a  deviation  referred  to  in 
the   Chief  Medical   Director 
deviation  in  the  report  submit- 

(f). 
Medical  Director  shall— 
the  prevailing  national  mortal- 
standards  for  each  type  of 
performed  by  the  Administra- 


iata  and  other  information  on 
71  orbidity  rates  in  the  Administra- 
'.ype  of  surgical  procedure  per- 
.\dministration  and  (with  respect 
j^ocedure)  compile  the  data  and 
so  collected- 
medical  facility  of  the  Depart- 
:ase  of  cardiac  surgery,   heart 
renal  transplant  programs:  and 
dggregate,  for  each  other  type  of 


Medical  Director  shall— 
the   mortality   and   morbidity 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  with  the 
and  morbidity  standards  de- 
paragraph  (1)(A):  and 

any   deviation    between   such 
standards  in  terms  of  the  follow- 


ing: 

"(i)  The  chdracteristics  of  the  respective  pa- 
tient populatio  IS. 

(ii)  The  leiel  of  risk  for  the  procedure  in- 
volved, based  o i — 
•(I)  patient  <^e: 

and  severity  of  the  disease. 
'(Ill)  the  effpct  of  any  complicating  diseases: 
and 

•(IV)  the  deS-ee  of  difficulty  of  the  procedure. 
••(Hi)  Any  ot  ler  factor  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  consid  irs  appropriate. 
•'(d)  Based  qn  the  infoTTnation  compiled  and 
analyses,  evaluations,  and  er- 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
Director,  in  the  report  under 
hall  make  such  recommendations 
quality  assurance  as  the  Chief 
•r  considers  appropriate. 

etary  shall  allocate  sufficient 
resources  (inchiding  sufficient  personnel  with 
the  necessary  sicills  and  qualifications)  to  enable 
the  Administrcttion  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  thiai  section. 

or  General  of  the  Department 
shall  allocate  \  sufficient  resources  (including 
sufficient  perjpnnel  uiith  the  necessary  skills 
ns)  to  enable  the  Inspector  Gen- 
the  quality-assurance  program, 
ter  than  February  I,  1991,  the 
irector  shall  submit  to  the  See- 
on  the  experience  through  the 
ing  fiscal  year  under  the  qual- 
ity-assurance program  carried  out  under  this 
section.  i 

••(2)  Such  reiort  shall  include— 
••(A)  the  doM  and  other  information  compiled 
and  the  compmiaons,  analyses,  and  evaluations 
made  under  simsections  (b)  and  (c)  with  respect 
to  the  period  covered  by  the  report:  and 
"(B)  recommtndations  under  subsection  (d). 
"(OXU  Not  iater  than  60  days  after  receiving 
tuch  report,  tie  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
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Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, together  with  any  comment  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  record  or  docu- 
ment as  described  in  section  5705(a)  of  this  title. 
"§7312.  Special  medical  adoitory  group 

••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  special  medical 
advisory  group.  The  advisory  group  shall  advise 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  directly,  rel- 
ative to  the  care  and  treatment  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  other  matters  pertinent  to  the  Admin- 
istration. 

••(b)  Members  of  the  special  medical  advisory 
group  stiall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor. The  special  medical  advisory  group  shall  be 
composed  of— 

"(1)  members  of  the  medical,  dental,  podiatric, 
optometric,  and  allied  scientific  professions: 

"(2)  other  individuals  considered  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  have  experience  pertinent  to 
the  mission  of  the  Administration:  and 

••(3)  a  disabled  veteran. 

•(c)  The  special  medical  advisory  group  shall 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  number,  terms  of  service,  pay,  and 
allovxinces  of  members  of  the  advisory  group 
shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance  ivith  existing 
law  and  regulations. 

••(d)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
the  special  medical  advisory  group  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  advisory  groups  activities  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 
"§7313.  Adcitory  committee*:  affiliated  iiuti- 

tutiont 

"(a)  In  each  case  where  the  Secretary  has  a 
contract  or  agreement  leith  any  school,  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  medical  center,  hospital, 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  the  training  or  education  of 
health  personnel,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 
and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  urith  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with,  and 
the  operation  of,  the  program  unth  respect  to 
which  it  was  appointed.  Such  a  committee  may 
be  a  dean's  committee,  a  medical  advisory  com- 
mittee, or  the  like. 

"(b)  Any  such  advisory  committee  may  be  es- 
tablished on  an  institution-wide,  multi-discipli- 
nary basis  or  on  a  regional  basis  whenever  es- 
tablishment on  such  a  basis  is  found  to  be  fea- 
sible. 

••(c)  Members  of  each  such  advisory  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
include  personnel  of  the  Department  (including 
appropriate  representation  from  the  full-time 
staff)  and  of  the  entity  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  entered  into  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment. The  number  of  members,  and  terms  of 
members,  of  each  advisory  committee  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  sfiall  require  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Nursing  Service  (or  the  designee  of 
the  Chief)  at  each  Department  health-care  facil- 
ity be  included  in  the  membership  of  each  pol- 
icymaking committee  at  that  facility.  Such  com- 
mittees include:  (1)  committees  relating  to  mat- 
ters such  as  budget,  education,  position  man- 
agement, clinical  executive  issues,  planning, 
and  resource  allocation,  and  (2)  the  dean's  com- 
mittee or  other  advisory  committee  established 
under  subsection  (a). 
"§7314.   Geriatrie   ntearek,   education,   and 

cUnieal  cenlera 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  designate 


not  more  than  25  Department  health-care  facili- 
ties as  the  locations  for  centers  of  geriatric  re- 
search, education,  and  clinical  activities  and 
(subject  to  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
for  such  purpose)  shall  establish  and  operate 
such  centers  at  such  locations  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

••(b)  In  designating  locations  for  centers  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall- 

'•(1)  designate  each  Department  health-care 
facility  that  as  of  August  26,  1980,  ivas  operat- 
ing a  geriatric  research,  education,  and  clinical 
center  unless  (on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  facility  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)  or  has  not  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  in  carrying  out  the  es- 
tablished purposes  of  such  center  or  the  pur- 
poses of  title  III  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-330:  94  Stat.  1048)  or  the  potential  to  carry 
out  such  purposes  effectively  in  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  future:  and 

••(2)  assure  appropriate  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

•'(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  designate  a 
health-care  facility  as  a  location  for  a  center 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Secretary  (upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor) determines  that  the  facility  has  (or  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  develop)  each  of  the 
following: 

••(1)  An  arrangement  with  an  accredited  medi- 
cal school  which  provides  education  and  train- 
ing in  geriatrics  and  with  which  such  facility  is 
affiliated  under  which  residents  receive  edu- 
cation and  training  in  geriatrics  through  regu- 
lar rotation  through  such  center  and  through 
nursing  home,  extended  care,  or  domiciliary 
units  of  such  facility  so  as  to  provide  such  resi- 
dents with  training  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  chronic  diseases  of  older  individuals,  in- 
cluding cardiopulmonary  conditions,  senile  de- 
mentia, and  neurological  disorders. 

••(2)  An  arrangement  under  which  nursing  or 
allied  health  personnel  receive  training  and 
education  in  geriatrics  through  regular  rotation 
through  nursing  home,  extended  care,  or  domi- 
ciliary units  of  such  facility. 

•'(3)  The  ability  to  attract  the  participation  of 
scientists  who  are  capable  of  ingenuity  and  cre- 
ativity in  health-care  research  efforts. 

••(4)  A  policymaking  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  appropriate  health-care  and  research 
representatives  of  the  facility  and  of  the  affili- 
ated school  or  schools  to  advise  the  directors  of 
such  facility  and  such  center  on  policy  matters 
pertaining  to  the  activities  of  such  center  during 
the  period  of  the  operation  of  such  center. 

••(5)  The  capability  to  conduct  effectively 
evaluations  of  the  activities  of  such  center. 

'•(d)  Before  providing  funds  for  the  operation 
of  any  such  center  at  a  health-care  facility 
other  than  a  health-care  facility  designated 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  as- 
sure that  the  center  at  each  facility  designated 
under  such  subsection  is  receiving  adequate 
funding  to  enable  such  center  to  function  effec- 
tively in  the  areas  of  geriatric  research,  edu- 
cation, and  clinical  activities. 

••(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  research  and  education  activities  of  the 
centers  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  allocate  to 
such  centers  from  other  funds  appropriated  gen- 
erally for  the  Department  medical  care  account 
and  rriedical  and  prosthetics  research  account, 
as  appropriate,  such  amounts  as  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  determines  appropriate. 

•'(f)  Activities  of  clinical  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation at  each  center  established  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
award  of  funding  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  medical  and  prosthetics  re- 
search account  and  shall  receive  priority  in  the 
award  of  funding  from  such  account  insofar  as 
funds  are  awarded  to  projects  for  research  in 
geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

"§7315.  Geriatricw  and  Gerontology  Advuory 
Committee 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Geriatrics  and  Gerontology  Advi- 
sory Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Committee').  The  membership  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  shall  include  individuals 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who  have  demonstrated  interest  and 
expertise  in  research,  education,  and  clinical  ac- 
tivities related  to  aging  and  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative of  a  national  veterans  service  orga- 
nization. The  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  invite 
representatives  of  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Committee  and 
shall  provide  the  Committee  loith  such  staff  and 
other  support  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  effectively  its  functions 
under  this  section. 
"(b)  The  Committee  shall— 
'  (1)  advise  the  Chief  Medical  Director  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  geriatrics  and  gerontology: 
"(2)  assess,  through  an  evaluation  process  (in- 
cluding a  site  visit  conducted  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
each  new  center  and  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  last  evaluation  of  those 
centers  in  operation  on  August  26,  1990).  the 
ability  of  each  center  established  under  section 
7314  of  this  title  to  achieve  its  established  pur- 
poses and  the  purposes  of  title  111  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Health-Care  Amendments 
of  1960  (Public  Law  96-330;  94  Stat.  1048); 

"(3)  assess  the  capability  of  the  Department  to 
provide  high  quality  geriatric  services,  extended 
services,  and  other  health-care  services  to  eligi- 
ble older  veterans,  talcing  into  consideration  the 
likely  demand  for  such  services  from  such  veter- 
ans; 

'  '(4)  assess  the  current  and  projected  needs  of 
eligible  older  veterans  for  geriatric  services,  ex- 
tended-care services,  and  other  health-care  serv- 
ices from  the  Department  and  its  activities  and 
plans  designed  to  meet  such  needs;  and 

"(5)  perform  such  additional  functions  as  the 
Secretary  or  Chief  Medical  Director  may  direct. 
"(c)(1)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
such  reports  as  the  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions under  subsection  (b).  Such  reports  shall 
include  the  following: 

"(A)  Descriptions  of  the  operations  of  the  cen- 
ters of  geriatric  research,  education,  and  clini- 
cal activities  established  pursuant  to  section 
7314  of  this  title. 

"(B)  Assessments  of  the  quality  of  the  oper- 
ations of  such  centers. 

"(C)  An  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Department,  through  the  operation  of  such  cen- 
ters and  other  health-care  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, is  meeting  the  needs  of  eligible  older  vet- 
erans for  geriatric  services,  extended-care  serv- 
ices, and  other  health-care  services. 

"(D)  Assessments  of  and  recommendations  for 
correcting  any  deficiencies  in  the  operations  of 
such  centers. 

"(E)  Recommendations  for  such  other  geri- 
atric services,  extended-care  services,  and  other 
health-care  services  as  may  be  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  veterans. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt  of  a 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 


retary shall  transmit  the  report,  together  with 
the  Secretary's  comments  and  recommendations 
thereon,  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

"§7316.  Malpractice  and  negligence  suit:-  de- 
fent  by  United  State* 

"(a)(1)  The  remedy— 

"(A)  against  the  United  States  provided  by 
sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title  28,  or 

"(B)  through  proceedings  for  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided by  any  other  law,  where  the  availability 
of  such  benefits  precludes  a  remedy  under  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  or  2672  of  title  28, 
for  damages  for  personal  injury,  including 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or  neg- 
ligence of  a  medical  care  employee  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  furnishing  medical  care  or  treatment 
while  in  the  exercise  of  that  employee's  duties  in 
or  for  the  Administration  shall  be  eicliisive  of 
any  other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of 
the  same  subject  matter  against  the  medical  care 
employee  (or  employee's  estate)  whose  act  or 
omission  gave  rise  to  such  claim. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
'medical  care  employee  of  the  Administration' 
means  a  physician,  dentist,  podiatrist,  optom- 
etrist, nurse,  physician  assistant,  expanded- 
function  dental  auxiliary,  pharmacist,  or  para- 
medical (such  as  medical  and  dental  techni- 
cians, nursing  assistants,  and  therapists),  or 
other  supporting  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend  any 
ciml  action  or  proceeding  brought  in  any  court 
against  any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(or  such  person 's  estate)  for  any  such  damage  or 
injury.  Any  such  person  against  whom  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  is  brought  shall  de- 
liver unthin  such  time  after  date  of  service  or 
knowledge  of  service  as  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  all  process  served  upon  stich  per- 
son or  an  attested  true  copy  thereof  to  such  per- 
son's immediate  superior  or  to  whomever  was 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  pa- 
pers and  such  person  shall  promptly  furnish 
copies  of  the  pleading  and  process  therein  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  errU)racing 
the  place  wherein  the  proceeding  is  brought,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  was  acting  in  the  scope 
of  such  person's  employment  in  or  for  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  time  of  the  incident  out  of 
which  the  suit  arose,  any  such  civil  action  or 
proceeding  commenced  in  a  State  court  shall  be 
removed  without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  of  the  district  and  division  em- 
bracing the  place  wherein  it  is  pending  and  the 
proceeding  deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against 
the  United  States  under  the  proxnsions  of  title  28 
and  all  references  thereto.  After  removal  the 
United  States  shall  have  available  all  defenses 
to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  ac- 
tion had  originally  been  commenced  against  the 
United  States.  Should  a  United  States  district 
court  determine  on  a  tiearing  on  a  motion  to  re- 
mand held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits  that  the 
employee  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the 
suit  was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  such 
person's  office  or  employment,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compromise  or 
settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such  civil  action  or 
proceeding  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
2677  of  title  28,  and  with  the  same  effect. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  hold  harmless  or 
provide  liability  insurance  for  any  person  to 
whom  the  immunity  provisions  of  this  section 
i^PPly  (as  described  in  subsection  (a)),  for  dam- 
age for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  negligently  caused  by  such  person 
while  furnishing  medical  care  or  treatment  (in- 


cluding the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  inves- 
tigations) in  the  exercise  of  such  person's  duties 
in  or  for  the  Administration,  if  such  person  is 
assigned  to  a  foreign  country,  detailed  to  State 
or  political  division  thereof,  or  is  acting  under 
any  other  circumstances  which  would  preclude 
the  remedies  of  an  injured  third  person  against 
the  United  States,  provided  by  sections  1346(b) 
and  2672  of  title  28,  for  such  damage  or  injury. 
"(f)  The  exception  provided  in  section  2680(h) 
of  title  28  shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  arising 
out  of  a  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of 
any  person  described  in  subsection  (a)  in  fur- 
nishing medical  care  or  treatment  (including 
medical  care  or  treatment  furnished  in  the 
course  of  a  clinical  study  or  investigation)  while 
in  the  exercise  of  such  person's  duties  in  or  for 
the  Administration. 

"§7317.  Haxardout  rrteareh  pnyectM:  indem- 
nification of  contractor! 
"(a)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
any  contract  or  research  authorized  by  section 
7303  of  this  title,  the  performance  of  which  in- 
volves a  risk  of  an  unusually  hazardous  nature, 
may  provide  that  the  United  States  unit  indem- 
nify the  contractor  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  liability,  loss, 
or  damage  concerned  arises  out  of  the  direct 
performance  of  the  contract  and  to  the  extent 
not  covered  by  the  financial  protection  required 
under  subsection  (e). 

"(2)  Indemnity  under  paragraph  (1)  is  indem- 
nity against  either  or  both  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Liability  (including  reasonable  expenses 
of  litigation  or  settlement)  to  third  persons,  ex- 
cept liability  under  State  or  Federal  workers'  in- 
jury compensation  laws  to  employees  of  the  con- 
tractor employed  at  the  site  of  and  in  connec- 
tion loith  the  contract  for  which  indemnification 
is  granted,  for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  of  pr 
damage  to  property,  from  a  risk  that  the  con- 
tract defines  as  unusually  hazardous. 

"(B)  Loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the  con- 
tractor from  a  risk  that  the  contract  defirtes  as 
unusuoUly  hazardous. 

"(b)  A  contract  that  provides  for  indemnifica- 
tion in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  must  also 
provide  for — 

"(1)  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any  claim 
or  suit  against  the  contractor  for  death,  bodily 
injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property;  and 

"(2)  control  of  or  assistance  in  the  defense  by 
the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of  any  such 
suit  or  claim  for  which  indemnification  is  pro- 
vided hereunder. 

"(c)  A  payment  may  not  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that  the 
amount  is  just  and  reasonable. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  from— 
"(1)  funds  obligated  for  the  performance  of 
the  contract  concerned; 

"(2)  funds  available  for  research  or  develop- 
ment or  both,  and  not  otherwise  obligated;  or 
"(3)  funds  appropriated  for  those  payments. 
"(e)  Each  contractor  which  is  a  party  to  an 
indemnification  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  have  and  maintain  financial  protection  of 
such  type  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require  to  cover  liability  to  third  persons 
arul  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  contractor's  prop- 
erty. The  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  be  the  nuiximum  amount  of  insur- 
ance available  from  private  sources,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  establish  a  lesser  amount, 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  and  terms  of 
private  insurance.  Stich  financial  protection 
rruiy  include  private  insurance,  private  contrac- 
tual indemnities,  self -insurance,  other  proof  of 
firuincial  responsibility,  or  a  combination  of 
such  rrteasures. 

"(f)  In  adrmnistering  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  private  insurance  organizations  and 
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may  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation 
therefor.  Any  omtract  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  se(tion  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  prov  isions  of  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (i  1  U.S.C.  5),  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Secretary  th  it  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  arul  advance  payments  may  be 
made  under  any  such  contract. 

"(g)  The  aut^^)rity  to  indemnify  contractors 
under  this  sectic  n  does  not  create  any  rights  in 
third  persons  wiich  would  not  otherwise  exist 
by  law. 

"(h)  Funds  ajipropnated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  remaii  available  until  expended. 

"(i)  In  this  section,  the  term  'contractor'  in- 
cludes subcontrt  ctors  of  any  tier  under  a  con- 
tract containini  an  indemnification  provision 
pursuant  to  subiection  (a).". 

(4)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  sections  4131.  4132,  4133. 
and  4134  as  sectons  7331.  7332.  7333.  and  7334. 
respectively:  ana 

(B)  by  redesignating  sections  4161.  4162.  4163. 
4164.  4165.  4166.  4167.  and  4168  as  sections  7361. 
7362.  7363.  7364j  7365.  7366,  7367.  and  7368.  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Ehactmek  '  OF  Other  Provisions  of  Old 
Chapter  73  in  A  ew  Chapter  74.— Chapter  74.  as 
added  by  sectioi  102  and  amended  by  section 
202.  is  amended  is  follows: 

(1)  The  table  i »/  sections  (as  added  by  section 
102  and  amendei  by  section  203(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  insertikg  at  the  beginning  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SUBCH  iPTER  I— appointments 

"Sec. 

"7401.  Appointnents  in  Veterans  Health  Admin- 
is:  ration. 

"7402.  QualifUxkions  of  appointees. 

"7403.  Period  of  appointments:  promotions. 

"7404.  Grades  aiLd  pay  scales. 

"7405.  Tempera)!/  full-time  appointments,  part- 
ttine  appointments,  and  icithout- 
ccmpensation  appointments. 

"7406.  Residenci  es  and  internships. 

"7407.  Administ  ative  provisions  for  section  7405 
a\  d  7406  appointments. 

"7408.  Appointn  ent  of  additional  employees. 

"7409.  Contracis  for  scarce  medical  specialist 
services.": 

(B)  by  inserti\  ig  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 7423  (asadiedby  section  203(b)(1))  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"7424.  Travel  ei  oenses  of  certain  employees. 
"7425.  Employees:  laws  not  applicable. 
"7426.  Retirement  rights.": 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 7440  (asadtledby  section  102)  the  following: 


"SUBCHAPTER 
HI 

"7451.  Nurses 
"7452.  Nurses 


■V- 


"7453.  Nurses: 
"7454.  PhystcUan 


PAY  FOR  nurses  AND  OTHER 
HEAt-TH-CARE  PERSONNEL 

Other  health-care  personnel: 
c^petitive  pay. 

other  health-care  personnel: 
aMministration  of  pay. 
jfiditional  pay. 

assistants  and  other  health 
professionals:      additional 


"7455.  fncreasei 
"7456.  Nurses: 
"7457.  On-call 
"7458. 


ctre 


RecruitJient 


in  rates  of  basic  pay. 
3k>ecial  rules  for  weekend  duty, 
tay. 


aid 


(D)  by  addim 


"SUBCHAPTER 
"7471. 


Dettgnaiion 


"7472.  SuperviTiO 
"7473.  Pertonru  I 
"7474.  Conmlta  (ton 
(2)  Such  chat  ter 
ing  before  subthapter 
20?)  the  followi:  ig: 


and  retention  bonus  pay."; 
at  the  end  the  following: 


Vf— REGIONAL  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
CENTERS 

of  Regional  Medical  Edu- 
cation Centers. 

n  and  staffing  of  Centers, 
eligible  for  training. 


is  further  amended  by  insert- 
II  (as  added  by  section 


"SUBCHAPTER  I— APPOINTMENTS 
"§7401.  Appointment*  in  Veterans  Health  Ad' 
minittration 

"There  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
such  personnel  as  the  Secretary  rruiy  find  nec- 
essary for  the  medical  care  of  veterans  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  appointed  under  section  7306  of  this 
title),  as  follows: 

"(1)  Physicians,  dentists,  podiatrists,  optom- 
etrists, registered  nurses,  physician  assistants, 
and  expanded-function  dental  auxiliaries. 

"(2)  Psychologists  (other  than  those  described 
in  paragraph  (3)),  dietitians,  and  other  sci- 
entific and  professional  personnel,  such  as 
microbiologists,  chemists,  biostatisticians,  and 
medical  and  dental  technologists. 

"(3)  Clinical  or  counseling  psychologists  who 
hold  diplomas  as  diplomates  in  psychology  from 
an  accrediting  authority  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists, licensed  physical  therapists,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  oc- 
cupational therapists. 

"§7402 

"§7402.  Qualifleationa  of  appointee! 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tions iv  the  Administration  covered  by  sub- 
section (b).  a  person  must  have  the  applicable 
qualifications  set  forth  in  that  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Physician.— To  be  eligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  physician  position,  a  person  mtist- 

"(A)  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or 
of  doctor  of  osteopathy  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity approved  by  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  have  completed  an  internship  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  and 

"(C)  be  licensed  to  practice  medicine,  surgery, 
or  osteopathy  in  a  State. 

"(2)  Dentist.— To  be  eligible  to  be  appointed 
to  a  dentist  position,  a  person  miLSt— 

"(A)  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  sur- 
gery or  dental  medicine  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(B)  be  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in  a 
State. 

"(3)  Nurse.— To  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  to 
a  nurse  position,  a  person  must — 

"(A)  have  successfully  completed  a  full  course 
of  nursing  in  a  recognized  school  of  nursing,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(B)  be  registered  as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a 
State. 

"(4)  Director  of  a  Hospital.  Domiciliary. 
Center,  or  Outpatient  Clinic— To  be  eligible 
to  be  appointed  to  a  director  position,  a  person 
must  have  such  business  and  administrative  ex- 
perience and  ciualifications  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(5)  Podiatrist.— To  be  eligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  podiatrist  position,  a  person  must— 

"(A)  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pediatric 
medicine,  or  its  equivalent,  from  a  school  of 
pediatric  medicine  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and 

"(B)  be  lit^ensed  to  practice  podiatry  in  a 
State.  ^^ 

"(6)  Optometrist.— To  be  eligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  an  optometrist  position,  a  person 
must — 

"(A)  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  optometry .  or 
its  equivalent,  from  a  school  of  optometry  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(B)  be  licensed  to  practice  optometry  in  a 
State. 

"(7)  Pharmacist.— To  be  eligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  pharmacist  position,  a  person 
must — 

"(A)  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
pharmacy,  or  its  equivalent,  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(B)  be  registered  as  a  pharmacist  in  a  State. 

"(8)  Psychologist.— To  be  eligible  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  psychologist  position,  a  person 
must — 


"(A)  hold  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology 
from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Secretary, 

"(B)  have  completed  study  for  such  degree  in 
a  specialty  area  of  psychology  and  an  intern- 
ship which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
and 

"(C)  be  licensed  or  certified  as  a  psychologist 
in  a  State,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  licensure  or  certification  for 
an  individual  psychologist  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years  on  the  condition  that  that  psy- 
chologist provide  patient  care  only  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  a  psychologist  who  is  so  li- 
censed or  certified. 

"(9)  Other  Health-Care  Positions.— To  be 
appointed  as  a  physician  assistant,  expanded- 
function  dental  auxiliary,  certified  or  registered 
respiratory  therapist,  licensed  physical  thera- 
pist, licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse,  oc- 
cupational tfierapist,  dietitian,  microbiologist, 
chemist,  biostatistician,  medical  technologist, 
dental  technologist,  or  other  position,  a  person 
must  have  such  medical,  dental,  scientific,  or 
technical  qualifications  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  7407(a)  of 
this  title,  a  person  may  not  be  appointed  in  the 
Administration  to  a  position  listed  in  section 
7401(1)  of  this  title  unless  the  person  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  under 
section  7401(1)  of  this  title  to  serve  in  the  Ad- 
ministration in  any  direct  patient-care  capacity 
unless  the  Chief  Medical  Director  determines 
that  the  person  possesses  such  basic  proficiency 
in  spoken  and  written  English  as  will  permit 
such  degree  of  communication  with  patients  and 
other  health-care  personnel  as  unll  enable  the 
person  to  carry  out  the  person's  health-care  re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily.  Any  determination 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(e)  A  person  may  not  serve  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  a  Department  health-care  facility  if  the  per- 
son is  not  serving  on  a  full-time  basis. 
"§7403.  Period  of  appointment*;  promotion* 

"(a)(1)  Appointments  under  this  chapter  of 
health-care  professionals  to  whom  this  section 
applies  may  be  made  only  after  qualifications 
have  been  satisfactorily  est(U)lished  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, without  regard  to  civil-service  require- 
ments. 

"(2)  This  section  applies  to  the  following  per- 
sons appointed  under  this  chapter: 

"(A)  Physicians. 

"(B)  Dentists. 

"(C)  Podiatrists. 

"(D)  Optometrists. 

'(E)  Nurses. 

"(F)  Physician  assistants. 

"(G)  Expanded-function  dental  auxiliaries. 

"(b)(1)  Appointments  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  for  a  probationary  period  of  two 
years. 

"(2)  The  record  of  each  person  serving  under 
such  an  appointment  in  the  Medical,  Dental, 
and  Nursing  Services  shall  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  board,  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  If  such 
a  board  finds  that  such  person  is  not  fully 
qualified  and  satisfactory,  such  person  shall  be 
separated  from  the  service. 

"(c)  Promotions  of  persons  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall  be  made  only  after  examina- 
tion given  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Advancement  within 
grade  may  be  made  in  increments  of  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  grade  in  accord- 
ance unth  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  In  determining  eligibility  for  reinstate- 
ment in  the  Federal  civil  service  of  persons  ap- 
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pointed  to  positioTu  in  the  Administration  under 
this  chapter  who  at  the  time  of  appointment 
have  a  civU-service  status,  and  whose  employ- 
ment in  the  Administration  is  terminated,  the 
period  of  service  performed  in  the  Administra- 
tion shall  be  included  in  computing  the  period  of 
service  under  applicable  civil-service  rules  and 
regulations. 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  grade  and  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  a  person  to  whom  this  section  ap- 
plies whose  level  of  assignment  is  changed  from 
a  level  of  assignment  in  which  the  grade  level  is 
based  on  both  the  nature  of  the  assignment  and 
personal  qfualifications  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
grade  and  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  otherwise 
appropriate. 

"(DO)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  use  the  authority  in  subsection  (a)  to  es- 
tablish the  qualifications  for  and  (subject  to 
paragraph  (2))  to  appoint  individuals  to  posi- 
tions listed  in  section  7401(3)  of  this  title:  and 

"(B)  use  the  authority  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  De- 
partment employees  serving  in  such  positions. 

"(2)  In  using  such  authority  to  appoint  indi- 
viduals to  such  positions,  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  the  principles  of  preference  for  the  hiring 
of  veterans  and  other  persons  established  in 
subctiapter  I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  other  law,  all  matters  relating  to  ad- 
verse actions,  disciplinary  actions,  and  griev- 
ance procedures  involving  individuals  appointed 
to  such  positions  (including  similar  actions  and 
procedures  involving  an  employee  in  a  proba- 
tionary status)  shall  be  resolved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  as  though  such  individuals  had 
been  appointed  under  that  title. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  xvithout  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5 
(other  than  sections  3303  and  3328  of  such  title) 
an  individual  who — 

"(A)  has  a  recognized  degree  or  certificate 
from  an  accredited  institution  in  a  health-care 
profession  or  occupation;  and 

"(B)  has  successfully  completed  a  clinical 
education  program  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"(2)  In  using  the  authority  provided  by  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  preference  for  the  hiring  of  veterans 
and  other  persons  established  in  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  33  of  title  5. 
"§7404.  Grade*  and  pay  aeaUt 

"(a)  The  annual  rates  or  ranges  of  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  positions  provided  in  section  7306 
of  this  title  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  Executive  order  as  authorized  by  chapter  53 
of  title  5  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  for  positions  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7401  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows.  The  annual  ranges  of  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  those  grades  shall  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  Executive  order  as  author- 
ized by  chapter  S3  of  title  5  or  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law: 

"PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  SCHEDULE 

"Director  grade. 
"Executive  grade. 
"Chief  grade. 
"Senior  grade. 
"Intermediate  grade. 
"Full  grade. 
"Associate  grade. 

"NUKSE  SCHEDULE 

"Director  grade. 
"Senior  grade. 
"Intermediate  grade. 
"Entry  grade. 

"CLINICAL  PODIATRIST  AND  OPTOMETRIST 
SCHEDULE 

"Chief  grade. 


'  'Senior  grade. 
"Intermediate  grade. 
"Full  grade. 
"Associate  grade. 

"(2)  A  person  may  not  hold  the  director  grade 
in  the  Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule  unless 
the  person  is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic  (inde- 
pendent). A  person  may  not  hold  the  executive 
grade  in  that  Schedule  unless  the  person  holds 
the  position  of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  cen- 
ter, or  outpatient  clinic  (independent),  or  com- 
parable position. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
7425(a)  of  this  title,  a  person  appointed  under 
section  7306  of  this  title  who  is  not  eligible  for 
special  pay  under  subchapter  III  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  career  appointee  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  4507  and  5384  of  title  5. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  under  subchapter  III 
and  in  section  7457  of  this  title,  pay  may  not  be 
paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  an  appropriate  level  authorized  by  section 
5315  or  5316  of  title  5  for  positions  in  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Level  IV  for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

"(2)  Level  V  for  all  other  positions  for  which 
such  basic  pay  is  paid  under  this  section. 
"§7405.    Temporary    fiM-Hme    appointment*, 
part-time  appointment*,   and  without-eom- 
pentation  appointment* 
"(a)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Medical   Director,   may   employ, 
without  regard  to  civU  service  or  classification 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  personnel  as  follows: 
"(1)  On  a  temporary  full-time  basis,  part-time 
basis,  or  uiithout  compensation  basis,  persons  in 
the  following  positions: 

"(A)  Positions  listed  in  section  7401(1)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  Certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists, licensed  physical  therapists,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nursei.  pharmacists,  and  oc- 
cupational therapists. 

"(C)  Dietitians,  social  workers,  and  librar- 
ians. 

"(D)  Other  professional,  clerical,  technical, 
and  unskilled  personnel  (including  interns,  resi- 
dents, trainees,  and  students  in  medical  support 
programs). 

"(2)  On  a  fee  basis,  persons  in  the  following 
positions: 

"(A)  Positions  listed  in  section  7401(1)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  Certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists, licensed  physical  therapists,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  oc- 
cupational therapists. 

"(C)  Other  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel. 

"(b)  Personnel  employed  under  subsection 
(a)- 

"(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  personnel  de- 
scribed in  section  7306,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  7401,  and  section  7408  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  shall  be  paid  such  rates  of  pay  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(c)(1)  Temporary  full-time  appointments 
under  this  section  of  persons  in  positions  listed 
in  section  7401(1)  of  this  title  may  be  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  90  days  only  if  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  finds  that  circumstances  render  it  im- 
practicable to  obtain  the  necessary  services 
through  appointments  under  tliat  section. 

"(2)  Temporary  full-time  appointments  of  per- 
sons who  have  successfully  completed  a  full 
course  of  nursing  in  a  recognized  school  of  nurs- 
ing, approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  who  have 
successfully  completed  a  full  course  of  training 
for  any  category  of  personnel  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  7401  of  this  title  in  a  recog- 
nized education  or  training  institution  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  who  are  pending  registra- 


tion or  licensure  in  a  State,  or  certification  by  a 
national  board  recognized  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

"(3)  Temporary  full-time  appointments  of 
other  personnel  rruxy  not  be  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year  except  as  authorized  in  sub- 
section (f). 

"(d)  A  part-time  appointment  may  not  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  except  for  ap- 
pointments of  persons  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  and  interns,  residents,  and  other  train- 
ees in  medical  support  programs  and  except  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (f). 

"(e)  A  student  who  has  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment under  this  section  and  who  is  pursuing  a 
full  course  of  nursing  in  a  recognized  school  of 
nursing  approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  who  is 
pursuing  a  full  course  of  training  for  any  cat- 
egory of  personnel  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  7401  of  this  title  in  a  recognized  edu- 
cation or  training  institution  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  may  be  reappointed  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  student's  academic 
program. 

"(f)  During  any  period  during  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  exercising  the  authority  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (f)(1)  of  section  7403  of  this 
title  in  connection  with  the  appointment,  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  7401  of  this  tiUe,  of  per- 
sonnel in  a  category  of  personnel  described  in 
such  paragraph— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  make  temporary  full- 
time  appointments  of  personnel  in  such  category 
for  periods  exceeding  90  days  if  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  finds  that  circumstances  render  it 
impractical  to  obtain  the  necessary  services 
through  appointments  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  7401  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  part-time  appointments  of  personnel  in 
such  category  may  be  for  periods  of  more  than 
one  year. 
"§7406.  Rendeneie*  and  intemahip* 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  establish 
residencies  and  internships.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  qualified  persons  to  such  jtositions 
without  regard  to  civU  service  or  classification 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'internship'  includes  the 
equivalency  of  an  internship  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  term  'intern'  means  a  person  serving 
an  internship. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  persons  appointed  under 
this  section,  including  necessary  training,  and 
the  customary  amount  and  terms  of  pay  for 
such  positions  during  the  period  of  such  employ- 
ment and  training.  The  amount  and  terms  of 
such  pay  may  be  established  retroactively  based 
on  changes  in  such  customary  amount  and 
terms. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  efficiently 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary 
may  contract  with  one  or  more  hospitals,  medi- 
cal schools,  or  medical  installations  having  hos- 
pital facilities  and  participating  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  training  of  interns  or  residents 
to  provide,  by  the  designation  of  one  such  insti- 
tution to  serve  as  a  central  administrative  agen- 
cy, for  the  central  administration— 
"(A)  of  stipend  payments: 
"(B)  provision  of  fringe  benefits:  and 
"(C)  maintenance  of  records  for  such  interns 
and  residents. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  to  such  des- 
igruxted  agency,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulation  governing  the  expenditure  of 
Government  moneys  either  in  odrMnce  or  in  ar- 
rears, an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for  the  period 
such  intern  or  resident  serves  in  a  Department 
hospital  of— 

"(A)  stipends  fixed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1): 
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serve  in  a  country  other  than  the  United  States 
and  the  individual's  licensure  or  registration  is 
in  the  country  in  which  the  individual  is  to 
serve. 

••(c)  The  program  of  training  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the 
position  of  full-time  physician  assistant  or  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliary  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  institutional  program  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  34  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
may  consider  training  for  such  a  position  to  be 
on  a  less  than  full-time  basis  for  purposes  of 
such  chapter  when  the  combined  classroom  (and 
other  formal  instruction)  portion  of  the  program 
and  the  on-the-job  training  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram total  less  than  30  hours  per  week. 

"(d)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  under 
section  7405  or  7406  of  this  title  to  an  occupa- 
tional category  described  in  section  7401(1)  of 
this  title  or  in  section  7406  of  this  title  unless  the 
person  meets  the  requirements  established  in 
section  7402(d)  of  this  title  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  that  section. 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7425(b)  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  5  pertaining  to  part-time  career 
employment  shall  not  apply  to  part-time  ap- 
pointments under  sections  7405  and  7406  of  this 
title. 
"§7408.  Appointment  of  additional  employee* 

"(a)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
under  civil-service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
such  additional  employees,  other  than  those 
provided  in  section  7306  and  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  7401  of  this  title  and  those  speci- 
fied in  sections  7405  and  7406  of  this  title,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  after  considering  an  indi- 
vidual's existing  pay,  higher  or  unique  quali- 
fications, or  the  special  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, may  appoint  the  individual  to  a  position 
in  the  Administration  providing  direct  patient- 
care  services  or  services  incident  to  direct  pa- 
tient-services at  a  rate  of  pay  above  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  appropriate  grade. 
"§7409.  ContracU  for  tcarce  medical  tpecial- 
iat  aervice* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  institutions  and  persons  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  provide  scarce  medical  specialist 
services  at  Department  facilities.  Such  services 
may  include  the  services  of  physicians,  dentists, 
podiatrists,  optometrists,  nurses,  physician  as- 
sistants, expanded-function  dental  auxiliaries, 
technicians,  and  other  medical  support  person- 
nel. 

"(b)  Institutioris  and  persons  with  whom  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  the  follovnng: 

"(1)  Schools  and  colleges  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  podiatry,  optometry,  and  nurs- 
ing. 
••(2)  Clinics. 

•'(3)  Any  other  group  or  individual  capable  of 
furnishing  such  scarce  medical  specialist  serv- 
ices.". 

(3)  Subchapter  II  of  such  chapter  (as  added  by 
section  202)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7423  the 
follovnng  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  leave 
transfer  program  for  the  benefit  of  health-care 
professionals  in  positions  listed  in  section 
7401(1)  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  also  es- 
tablish a  leave  bank  program  for  the  benefit  of 
such  health-care  professionals. 
••(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible— 
••(A)  the  leave  transfer  program  shall  provide 
the  same  or  similar  requirements  and  conditions 
as  are  provided  for  the  program  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title 
5:  and 
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'•(B)  any  leave  bank  program  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  consistent  urith 
the  requirements  and  conditions  provided  for 
agency  leave  bank  programs  in  subchapter  IV  of 
such  chapter. 

"(3)  Participation  by  a  health-care  profes- 
sional in  the  leave  transfer  program  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  and  in  any  leave 
bank  program  established  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph,  shall  be  voluntary.  The  Secretary 
may  not  require  any  health-care  professional  to 
participate  in  such  a  program. 

••(4)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  permits  health-care  profes- 
sionals referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  to  partici- 
pate in  the  leave  transfer  program  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5  or  in  any  leave  bank  program  established 
for  other  employees  of  the  Department  pursuant 
to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  or  both. 
"(B)  Participation  of  such  health-care  profes- 
sionals in  a  leave  transfer  program  or  a  leave 
bank  program  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  requirements  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  such  agreement. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  establish 
a  leave  transfer  program  for  any  personnel  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  leave  transfer  program 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (4).":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovnng  new 
sections: 
"§7424.  Travel  expente*  of  certain  employeea 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  pay  the  expenses 
(other  than  membership  fees)  of  persons  de- 
scribed in  sections  7306  and  7401(1)  of  this  title 
(including  persons  in  positions  described  in  sec- 
tion 7401(1)  of  this  title  who  are  appointed  on  a 
temporary  full-time  basis  or  a  part-time  basis 
under  section  7405  of  this  title)  who  are  detailed 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  attend  meetings 
of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and 
related  science. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions establishing  conditions  under  which  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Administration  who 
are  nationally  recognized  principal  investigators 
in  medical  research  may  be  permitted  to  accept 
payment,  in  cash  or  in  kind,  from  non-Federal 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  for 
travel  and  such  reasonable  subsistence  expenses 
as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  regulations — 

••(A)  in  connection  with  their  attendance  at 
meetings  or  in  performing  advisory  services  con- 
cerned with  the  functions  or  achvities  of  the  De- 
partment: or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  acceptance  of  signifi- 
cant awards  or  with  activity  related  thereto 
concerned  with  functions  or  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. 

"(2)  Any  such  payment  may  be  retained  by 
such  officers  and  employees  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  expenses  or  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of  such 
expenses  is  paid,  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
regulations. 
"§7425.  Employee*:  law  not  applicable 

"(a)  Physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health-care  professionals  employed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  appointed  under  section  7306, 
7401(1).  7405,  or  7406  of  this  chapter  ore  not  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  Section  413  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978. 
••(2)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  31  of  title  5. 
••(3)  Subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  33  of  title  5. 
••(4)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  35  of  title  5. 
••(5)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  43  of  title  5. 
"(6)  Section  4507  of  title  5. 
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"(7)  Subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
"(8)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  75  of  tiUe  5. 
'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  provision  of  title  5  or  any  other  law  per- 
taining to  the  civil  service  system  which  is  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  section  7306  of 
this  title  or  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  to 
supersede,  override,  or  otherwise  modify  such 
provision  of  ttiat  section  or  this  chapter  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  provision  of  title  5  or  of 
such  other  law  specifically  provides,  by  specific 
reference  to  a  provision  of  this  chapter,  or  such 
provision  to  be  superseded,  overridden,  or  other- 
wise modified. 
''S7426.  RetiremeiU  right* 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  per- 
sons appointed  to  the  Administration  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  and  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5 
or  subchapter  II  of  chapter  84  of  title  5,  which- 
ever is  applicable. 

"(b)(1)  In  computing  the  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83,  or  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  84,  of  title  5  of  an  individual  who  retires 
under  such  subchapter  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 8337  or  8451  of  such  title)  after  December  31, 
1981.  and  who  served  at  any  time  on  a  less-than- 
full-time  basis  in  a  position  in  the  Administra- 
tion to  which  such  individual  loas  appointed 
under  subchapter  /— 

"(A)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  indi- 
xndual's  average  pay,  as  defined  by  section 
8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  title  5.  whichever  is  applica- 
ble, the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  full-time 
service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  individual's 
rate  of  basic  pay;  an-i 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  individual's  annuity 
as  computed  under  section  8339  or  8415  of  title  5 
(before  application  of  any  reduction  required  by 
subsection  (i)  of  section  8339)  shall  be  multiplied 
by  the  fraction  equal  to  the  ratio  that  that  indi- 
vidual's total  full-time  equivalent  service  bears 
to  that  individual's  creditable  service  as  deter- 
mined under  section  8332  or  8411  of  title  5, 
whichever  is  applicable. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  an 
individual's  full-time  equivalent  service  is  the 
indiiHdtial's  creditable  service  as  determined 
under  section  8332  or  8411  of  title  5,  whichever 
is  applicable,  except  that  any  period  of  service 
of  such  individual  served  on  a  less-than- full- 
time  basis  shall  be  prorated  based  on  the  frac- 
tion such  service  bears  to  full-time  service.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  full-time 
service  shall  be  considered  to  be  80  hours  of 
service  per  biweekly  pay  period. 

"(3)  A  survivor  annuity  computed  under  sec- 
tion 8341,  or  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  84,  of  title 
5  based  on  the  service  of  an  individual  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  computed  based  upon 
such  individual's  annuity  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  paragraph. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  an  excep- 
tion to  the  restrictions  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  5532  of  title  5  if  necessary  to 
meet  special  or  emergency  employment  needs 
which  result  from  a  severe  shortage  of  well- 
qualified  candidates  in  physician  positions,  and 
registered  nurse  positions,  which  othervnse  can- 
not be  readily  met.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  preceding  sentence  vnth  respect 
to  registered-nurse  positions  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 1992.". 

(4)  Chapter  74  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  subchapter  III  (as  added  by  section  102) 
the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— PAY  FOR  NURSES  AND 
OTHER  HEALTH-CARE  PERSONNEL 
"97453.  Nurwn:  addititmal  pay 

"(a)  In  addition  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pro- 
vided for  nurses,  a  nurse  shall  receive  addi- 
tional pay  as  provided  by  this  section. 

"(b)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour  of 
duty,  any  part  of  which  is  vnthin  the  period 


commencing  at  6  postmeridian  and  ending  at  6 
antemeridian,  shall  receive  additional  pay  for 
each  hour  of  service  on  such  tour  at  a  rate  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic 
pay  if  at  least  four  hours  of  such  tour  fall  be- 
tween 6  postmeridian  and  6  antemeridian.  When 
less  than  four  hours  of  such  tour  fall  between  6 
postmeridian  and  6  antemeridian,  the  nurse 
stiall  be  paid  the  differential  for  each  hour  of 
service  performed  between  those  hours. 

"(c)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour  of 
duty,  any  part  of  which  is  within  the  period 
commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and  ending  at 
midnight  Sunday,  shall  receive  additional  pay 
for  each  hour  of  service  on  such  tour  at  a  rate 
equal  to  25  percent  of  such  nurse's  hourly  rate 
of  basic  pay. 

"(d)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  holiday 
designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Executive  order 
shall  receive  for  each  hour  of  such  service  the 
nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay,  plus  additiorial 
pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  such  hourly  rate  of  basic 
pay,  for  that  holiday  service,  including  overtime 
service.  Any  service  required  to  be  performed  by 
a  nurse  on  such  a  designated  holiday  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of  two  hours  in  dura- 
tion. 

"(e)(1)  A  nurse  performing  officially  ordered 
or  approved  hours  of  service  in  excess  of  40 
hours  in  an  administrative  workweek,  or  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  in  a  day,  shall  receive  over- 
time pay  for  each  hour  of  such  additional  serv- 
ice. The  overtime  rates  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
times  such  nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  over- 
time must  be  of  at  least  15  minutes  duration  in 
a  day  to  be  creditable  for  overtime  pay. 

"(3)  Compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of  pay  for 
service  performed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  permitted,  except  as  vol- 
untarily requested  in  writing  by  the  nurse  in 
question. 

"(4)  Any  excess  service  performed  under  this 
subsection  on  a  day  when  service  was  not  sched- 
uled for  such  nurse,  or  for  which  such  nurse  is 
required  to  return  to  the  nurse's  place  of  em- 
ployment, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  in  duration. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
period  of  a  nurse's  officially  ordered  or  ap- 
proved travel  away  from  such  nurse's  duty  sta- 
tion may  not  be  considered  to  be  hours  of  service 
unless — 

"(A)  such  travel  occurs  during  such  nurse's 
tour  of  duty:  or 
"(B)  such  travel— 

"(i)  involves  the  performance  of  services  while 
traveling, 

"(ii)  is  incident  to  travel  that  involves  the  per- 
formance of  services  while  traveling. 

"(Hi)  is  carried  out  under  arduotis  conditions 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(iv)  results  from  an  eoent  which  could  not  be 
scheduled  or  controlled  administratively. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  addi- 
tional pay  provided  by  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d). 
or  (e).  a  nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  shall 
be  derived  by  dividing  such  nurse's  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  by  2,080. 

"(g)  When  a  nurse  is  entitled  to  two  or  more 
forms  of  additional  pay  under  subsections  (b). 
(c),  (d).  or  (e)  for  the  same  period  of  service,  the 
amounts  of  such  additional  pay  shall  be  com- 
puted separately  on  the  basis  of  such  nurse's 
hourly  rate  of  basic  pay.  except  that  no  overtime 
pay  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  pay- 
able for  overtime  service  performed  on  a  holiday 
designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Executive  order 
in  addition  to  pay  received  under  subsection  (d) 
for  such  service. 

"(h)  A  nurse  who  is  officially  scheduled  to  be 
on  call  outside  such  nurse's  regular  hours  or  on 
a  holiday  designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Exec- 
utive order  shall  be  paid  for  each  hour  of  such 


on-call  duty,  except  for  such  time  as  such  nurse 
may  be  called  back  to  work,  at  a  rate  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  hourly  rate  for  excess  service 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

"(i)  Any  additional  pay  paid  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  as  i>asic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  the  following  provisions  of  title 
5  (and  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
benefits  based  on  basic  pay): 

"(1)  Subchapter  VI  of  chapter  55. 

"(2)  Section  5595. 

"(3)  Chapters  81,  83,  84,  and  87  of  title  5. 

"(})(!)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  rates  of  additional  pay  author- 
ized under  subsections  (b)  through  (h)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services  of 
nurses. 

"(2)  An  increase  under  paragraph  (1)  in  rates 
of  additional  pay — 

"(A)  may  be  made  at  any  specific  Department 
health-care  facility  in  order  to  provide  nurses, 
or  any  category  of  nurses,  at  such  facility  addi- 
tional pay  in  an  amount  competitive  with,  but 
not  exceeding,  the  amount  of  the  same  type  of 
pay  that  is  paid  to  the  same  category  of  nurses 
at  non-Federal  health-care  facilities  in  the  same 
geographic  area  as  such  Department  health-care 
facility  (based  upon  a  reasonably  representative 
sampling  of  such  non-Federal  facilities);  and 

"(B)  may  be  made  on  a  nationuride,  local,  or 
other  geographic  basis  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  an  increase  is  justified  on  the  basis  of 
a  review  of  the  need  for  such  increase  (based 
upon  a  reasonably  representative  sampling  of 
non-Federal  health-care  facilities  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  involved). 
"§7454.  Pkyneian  aatUtanti  and  other  health 

care  profntionaU:  additional  pay 

"(a)  Physician  assistants  and  expanded-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliaries  shall  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional pay  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for 
nurses  in  section  7453  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  the  Secretary  determives  it  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists, licensed  physical  therapists,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses,  pharmacists,  or  occu- 
pational therapists,  the  Secretary  may,  on  a  na- 
tionwide, local,  or  other  geographic  basis,  pay 
persons  employed  in  such  positions  additional 
pay  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  nurses  in 
section  7453  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion standards  for  compensation  and  payment 
under  this  section. 

"S7455.  Ineretuea  in  rate*  of  bane  pay 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
when  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services  of  per- 
sons described  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  minimum,  intermediate,  or 
maximum  rates  of  basic  pay  authorized  under 
applicable  statutes  and  regulations.  Any  in- 
crease in  such  rates  of  basic  pay — 

"(A)  may  be  made  on  a  nationwide  basis,  local 
basis,  or  other  geographic  basis;  and 

"(B)  may  be  made — 

"(i)  for  one  or  more  of  the  grades  listed  in  the 
schedules  in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  7404  of 
this  title; 

"(ii)  for  one  or  more  of  the  health  personnel 
fields  within  such  grades;  or  j 

"(Hi)  for  one  or  more  of  the  grades  of  the  Gen-i 
eral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  following: 

"(A)  Individuals  employed  in  positions  listed 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  7401  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  Health-care  personnel  who — 

"(i)  are  employed  in  the  Administration  (other 
than  administrative,  clerical,  and  physical  plant 
maintenance  and  protective  services  employees): 
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"(ii)  are  paU  I  under  the  General  Schedule  pur- 
suant to  sectio  1  5332  of  tiUe  5, 

"(Hi)  are  dttermined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
providing  either  direct  patient-care  services  or 
services  incide  nt  to  direct  patient-care  services; 
and 

"(iv)  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  pro- 
vide medical  o  ire  and  treatment  for  veterans. 

"(C)  Emploi  ees  who  are  Department  police  of- 
ficers providin  j  services  under  section  218  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Increoi  es  in  rates  of  basic  pay  may  be 
made  under  si  bsection  (a)  only  in  order — 
•~i'(l)  to  prov  de  pay  in  an  amount  competitive 
vrith.  but  not  <  •xceeding.  the  amount  of  the  same 
type  of  pay  pcid  to  the  same  category  of  person- 
nel at  non-Ftderal  facilities  in  the  same  labor 
market: 

"(2)  to  achii  ve  adequate  staffing  at  particalar 
facilities;  or 

"(3)  to  recruit  personnel  vsith  specialized 
skills,  especia  ly  those  with  skills  which  are  es- 
pecially diffic  lit  or  demanding. 

"(c)  The  ariount  of  any  increase  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  the  maximum  rate  for  any  grade 
may  not  (exce  7t  in  the  case  of  nurse  anesthetists 
and  licensed  physical  therapists)  exceed  the 
afnount  by  w  lich  the  maximum  for  such  grade 
(under  applic  ible  provisions  of  law  other  than 
this  subsectioi)  exceeds  the  minimum  for  such 
grade  (under  applicable  provisions  of  law  other 
than  this  sub.ection).  and  the  maximum  rate  as 
so  increased  n  ay  not  exceed  the  rate  paid  for  in- 
dividuals serv  ing  as  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. 

"(d)(1)  In  he  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subst  ction  (a)  teith  respect  to  personnel 
described  in  ;  -ubparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  I  lat  subsection  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  ^or  any  category  of  personnel  not 
appointed  uider  subchapter  I,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  lex  than  4S  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  a  pro\  osed  increase,  notify  the  President 
of  the  Secret*  .ry's  intention  to  provide  such  an 
increase. 

"(2)  Such  t:  proposed  increase  shall  not  take 
effect  if.  befo\  e  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
increase,  the  President  disapproves  such  in- 
crease and  p  ovides  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congri  ss  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
President's  re aaons  for  such  disapproval. 

"(3)  If.  be)  ore  that  effective  date,  the  Presi- 
dent approve  i  such  increase,  the  Secretary  may 
advance  the  effective  date  to  any  date  not  ear- 
lier than  the  iate  of  the  President  s  approval. 
'97486,  Sun  n:  tpeeial  rulet  for  weekend  duty 
"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  if  the  Secretary 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
or  retain  the  services  of  nurses  at  any  Depart- 
ment healthcare  facility,  the  Secretary  may 
provide,  in  t  te  case  of  nurses  appointed  under 
this  chapter  ind  employed  at  such  facility,  that 
such  nurses  cho  work  two  regularly  scheduled 
12-hour  tourt  of  duty  within  the  period  com- 
mencing at  n  idnight  Friday  and  ending  at  mid- 
night the  fol  owing  Sunday  shall  be  considered 
for  all  purposes  (except  computation  of  full-time 
equivalent  eiftployees  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining comfiliance  with  personnel  ceilings)  to 
have  worked  a  full  40-hour  basic  workweek. 

"(b)(1)  Boiic  and  additional  pay  for  a  nurse 
who  is  const  tered  under  subsection  (a)  to  have 
worked  a  ful  40-hour  basic  workweek  shall  be 
subject  to  pa  agraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  a 
nurse  for  se  vice  performed  as  part  of  a  regu- 
larly schedu  ed  12-hour  tour  of  duty  within  the 
period  comm  mcing  at  midnight  Friday  and  end- 
ing at  mtdni  jht  the  following  Sunday  shall  be 
derived  by  dividing  the  nurse's  annual  rate  of 


basic  pay  by 


'(3)(A)  Sui  :h  a  nurse  who  performs  a  period  of 
service  in  en  ess  of  such  nurse's  regularly  sched- 
uled two  12  hour  tours  of  duty  is  entitled  to 
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overtime  pay  under  section  7453(e)  of  this  title, 
or  other  applicable  law,  for  officially  ordered  or 
approved  service  performed  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  on  a  day  other  than  a  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day or  in  excess  of  24  hours  unthin  the  period 
commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and  ending  at 
midnight  the  following  Sunday. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C). 
a  nurse  to  whom  this  subsection  is  applicable  is 
not  entitled  to  additional  pay  under  section  7453 
of  this  title,  or  other  applicable  law,  for  any  pe- 
riod incluxied  in  a  regularly  scheduled  12-hour 
tour  of  duty. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  he  fur- 
ther necessary  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the 
services  of  nurses  at  a  particular  facility,  a 
nurse  to  whom  this  paragraph  is  applicable  who 
performs  service  in  excess  of  such  nurse's  regu- 
larly scheduled  two  12-hour  tours  of  duty  may 
be  paid  overtime  pay  under  section  7453(e)  of 
this  title,  or  other  applicable  law,  for  all  or  part 
of  the  hours  of  officially  ordered  or  approved 
service  performed  by  such  nurse  in  excess  of  40 
hours  during  an  administrative  workweek. 

"(c)  A  nurse  described  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
who  is  absent  on  approved  sick  leave  or  annual 
leave  during  a  regularly  scheduled  12-hour  tour 
of  duty  shall  be  charged  for  such  leave  at  a  rate 
of  five  hours  of  leave  for  three  hours  of  absence. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  implementation  of  this  section. 
"§7457.  On-caU  pay 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  employee  to 
whom  this  section  applies  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  section  7453(h)  of  this  title  except  for 
such  time  as  the  employee  may  be  called  back  to 
work. 

"(b)  This  section  applies  to  an  employee  who 
meets  each  of  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  The  employee  is  employed  in  a  position 
listed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section  7401  of  this 
title  or  meets  the  criteria  specified  in  clauses  (i), 
(ii),  and  (Hi)  of  section  7455(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title. 
"(2)  The  employee  is  employed  in  a  work  unit 
for  which  on<all  premium  pay  is  authorised. 

"(3)  The  employee  is  officially  scheduled  to  be 
on  call  outside  such  employee's  regular  hours  or 
on  a  holiday  designated  by  Federal  statute  or 
Executive  order. 

"(c)  An  employee  who  is  eligible  for  on-call 
pay  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  ums  receiving 
standby  premium  pay  pursuant  to  section  5545 
of  title  5  on  May  20,  1988,  shall,  as  long  as  such 
employee  is  employed  in  the  same  position  and 
work  unit  and  remains  eligible  for  such  standby 
pay,  receive  pay  for  any  period  of  on-call  duty 
at  the  rate  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  rate  of  pay  which  such  employee 
would  receive  if  being  paid  the  rate  of  standby 
pay  pursuant  to  such  section  that  such  individ- 
ual would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  such  individ- 
ual were  not  scheduled  to  be  on  call  instead,  or 
"(2)  the  rate  of  pay  which  such  employee  is 
entitled  to  receive  including  on-call  premium 
pay  described  in  subsection  (a).". 

(5)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing after  subchapter   V  (as  added  by  section 
203(a))  the  following: 
"SUBCHAPTER  VI— REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  CENTERS 
"§7471.  Detignation  of  Regional  Medical  Edu- 
cation Centert 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  section  7302  of  this  title  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  health  personnel,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  a  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  as  Regional  Medical  Education 
Centers  such  Department  hospitals  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  Each  Regional  Medical  Education  Center 
(hereinafter  in  this  subchapter  referred  to  as 
'Center')  designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall 


provide  continuing  m&iical  and  related  edu- 
cation programs  for  personnel  eligible  for  train- 
ing under  this  subchapter.  Such  programs  shall 
include  the  following: 

"(1)  The  teaching  of  newly  developed  medical 
skills  and  the  use  of  newly  developed  medical 
technologies  and  equipment. 
"(2)  Advanced  clinical  instruction. 
"(3)  The  opportunity  for  conducting  clinical 
investigations. 

"(4)  Clinical  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  new 
types  of  health  personnel  and  in  the  better  use 
of  the  skills  of  existing  health  personnel. 

"(5)    Routine   verification    of   basic    medical 
skills  and,  where  determined  necessary,  remedi- 
ation of  any  deficiency  in  such  skills. 
"§7472.  Supervision  and  ttafflng  of  Center* 

"(a)  Centers  shall  be  operated  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
shall  be  staffed  with  personnel  qualified  to  pro- 
vide the  highest  quality  instruction  and  training 
in  various  medical  and  health  care  disciplines. 

"(b)  As  a  means  of  providing  appropriate  rec- 
ognition to  persons  in  the  career  service  of  the 
Administration  who  possess  outstanding  quali- 
fications in  a  particular  medical  or  health  care 
discipline,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  from 
time  to  time  and  for  such  period  as  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  considers  appropriate  assign 
such  persons  to  serve  as  visiting  instructors  at 
Centers. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct 
of  the  program  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
chapter, the  Chief  Medical  Director  may  con- 
tract for  the  services  of  highly  qualified  medical 
and  health  personnel  from  outside  the  Depart- 
ment to  serve  as  instructors  at  such  Centers. 
"§7473.  Personnel  eligible  for  training 

"(a)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  personnel  are  to  be 
selected  for  training  in  the  Centers.  Preference 
shall  be  given  to  career  personnel  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  facilities  are  available 
medical  and  health  personnel  from  outside  the 
Administration  may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  be 
provided  training  in  the  Centers.  Such  reim- 
bursement may  include  reciprocal  training  of 
personnel  of  the  Administration  provided  under 
sharing  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  heads  of  the  entities 
providing  such  reciprocal  training.  Any 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  as  reim- 
bursement under  this  subsection  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  applicable  Department  medical  ap- 
propriation account. 
"§7474.  Consultation 

"The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  carry  out 
this  subchapter  after  consultation  with  the  spe- 
cial medical  advisory  group  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  7312(a)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Transfers  of  chapter  73  Sections  to 
NEW  CHAPTER  74.-Hl)(A)  Sections  4141  and  4142. 
as  amended  by  section  301,  are  redesignated  as 
sections  7451  and  7452,  respectively,  and  are 
transferred  to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  74,  as 
added  by  subsection  (b),  and  inserted  before  sec- 
tion 7453. 

(B)  The  heading  for  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
73,  as  added  by  section  102(b)  of  Public  Law 
101-366,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  7451,  as  so  redesignated  and  trans- 
ferred, is  amended — 
(A)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4104"  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (I)  and  (3)  of  section 
7401": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  4107"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7404"; 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "section  4142"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7452"; 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4104(1)"  and  "sec- 
tion "4107(by'  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  7401(1)"  and  "section 
7404(b)".  respectively:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  4142(b)(2)"  in  sub- 
section (g)(8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 7452(b)(2)". 

(4)  Section  7452,  as  so  redesignated  and  trans- 
ferred, is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  4141(a)"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7451(a)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  4141(c)(1)"  in 
paragraph  (2)  arui  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 7451(c)(1)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4141(g)"  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 74Sl(g)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  4104(1)"  in  sub- 
sections (c)(1)  and  (e)  and  iTiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7401(1)";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  4141"  in  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7451". 

(5)  Section  4120  of  such  title,  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  redesignated  as  section  7458,  transferred 
to  the  end  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  74  of  that 
title,  as  added  by  subsection  (b),  and  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4118  of  this  title"  in 
subsection  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter III". 

SBC.    40*.    aSDBSlONATlON    OF    SECTIONS    OF 
CHAPTERS  51  THBOVGH  86. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Chapter  75.— Chapter  75  is 
transferred  to  the  end  of  part  V  and  is  redesig- 
nated as  chapter  78. 

(b)  REDBSIGNATION  OF  SECTIONS  TO  CONFORM 

To  Chapter  Numbers.— (l)  Each  section  con- 
tained in  any  of  chapters  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61, 
71.  72,  76,  78  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)). 
81,  83,  arul  85  is  redesignated  so  that  the  first 
two  digits  of  the  section  number  of  tfiat  section 
are  the  same  as  the  chapter  number  of  the  chap- 
ter containing  that  section. 
(2)  Chapter  82  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  5070  as  section 
8201; 

(B)  by  redesignating  sections  5071,  5072,  5073, 
and  5074  as  sections  8211,  8212,  8213,  and  8214, 
respectively: 

(C)  by  redesignating  sections  5081.  5082,  and 
5083  as  sections  8221.  8222,  and  8223,  respec- 
tively: 

(D)  by  redesignating  sections  5091,  5092,  and 
5093  as  sections  8231,  8232,  and  8233,  respec- 
tively; arul 

(E)  by  redesignating  section  5096  as  section 
8241. 

(c)  Tables  of  Sections  and  Chapters.— (l) 
The  tables  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapters  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  are  revised 
so  as  to  conform  the  section  references  in  those 
tables  to  the  redesignations  made  by  that  sub- 
section. 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  before  part  1  and  the 
tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  parts  IV, 
V,  and  VI  are  revised  so  as  to  conform  the  sec- 
tion references  in  those  tables  to  the 
redesigrMtions  made  by  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Cross-references.— (1)  Each  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  that  contains  a  ref- 
erence to  a  section  redesignated  by  section 
401(a)(4)  or  by  subsection  (b)  is  amended  so  that 
the  reference  refers  to  the  section  as  redesig- 
nated. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  a  provision  of  law  other 
than  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  a  section  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  section  as  so  redesignated. 

8MC.  40a.  CONFORMONG  AJ<SM»MK?VTS. 

(a)  Subchapters  of  Chapter  73.— Subchapter 
III  and  subchapter  IV  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 401(a)(2))  of  chapter  73  are  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and  "Ad- 
ministrator's" each  place  they  appear  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  and  "Sec- 
retary's", respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  4101(c)(1)"  in  sec- 
tion 7362  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7303(a)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  and  "of 
this  subsection"  each  place  they  appear  (other 
than  in  subsections  (d),  (e).  arui  (g)  of  section 
7332  and  in  section  7333(b)):  arui 

(5)  by  striking  out  "of  this  paragraph"  in  sec- 
tion 7332(f)(2)(B). 

(b)  References  to  Chapter  73  Provisions.— 

(1)  Section  1904(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4101"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  7303". 

(2)  Section  5705(a)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
402(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4152(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7311(g)". 

(3)  Section  7604(1)(B)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 402(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4105"  arui  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7402". 

(4)  Section  7612(b)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
402(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  by  strilcing  out  "section  4104"  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  arui  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  7401";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  4104(3)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  7401(3)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "section 
4107(g)(1)(B)  of  this  title"  arui  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  7455  of  this 
title  for  personnel  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  of  such  section". 

(5)  Section  7616(b)(4)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 402(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4108(c)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7423(d)(1)". 

(6)  Section  8201(f)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
402(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4101(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7302". 

(7)  Section  8241  (as  redesignated  by  section 
402(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4101(b)"  arui  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
7302". 

(C)  REFERENCES   IN    TITLE  5,    UNITED 


States 

Code.— Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5102(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (14),  by  striking  out  "section 
4202  of  title  38"  arui  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  7802  of  title  38";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (16),  by  striking  out  "section 
4114"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
7405  and  7406". 

(2)  Section  6123  is  ameruied— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 4107(e)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  7453(e)":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  4107(e)(2)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  7453(b)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)(2)  of  such 
section  4107"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
7453". 

(3)  Section  6128(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4107(e)(5)"  arul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  7453(e)". 

(e)  Part  V  Heading.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  part  V  is  ameruied  to  read 
as  follows: 


"PART  V— BOARDS,  ADMINISTRATIONS, 
AND  SERVICES'. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  part  V  in  the  table  of 
parts  before  part  I  is  ameruied  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"V.     Boarda,     Admin  ittrationt,     and 

Servieet  7101''. 

(f)  Tables  of  Chapters.— 

(1)  The  table  of  chapters  before  part  I  it 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  part  V  arul 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PART  V— BOARDS,  ADMINISTRATIONS, 
AND  SERVICES": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  chap- 
ters 73  and  75  arul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"73.  VeteranM      Health      Administra- 

tion~-Organixation  and  Function*    7301 

"74.  Veterans      Health      Adminittra- 

tion—Permtnnel  7401"; 

and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  76  the  following  new  item: 

"78.  Veteran*' Canteen  Service 7801". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
part  V  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  chap- 
ters 73  arul  75  arul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"73.  Veteran*      Health      Adminittra- 

tion—Organixation  and  Function*    7301 

"74.  Veteran*      Health      Adminiitra- 

tion—Per»onnel  7401"; 

and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folloxoing  new 
item: 

"78.  Veteran*' Canteen  Service  7801". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENE31AL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  598, 
the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman 0-om  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1250 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  598,  as  amended, 
would  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  physicians  and  den- 
tists. It  would  also  streamline  the 
process  by  which  grievance  procedures 
are  handled  within  the  Department  as 
well  as  authorize  collective  bargaining 
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as  amended,  represents  a 
between     the      original 
legislation  H.R.  4557  and 
Senate  bill.  S.  2100.  The 
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a  part  of  the  final  com- 
At   this   point,   I 
;o  insert  a  letter  the  com- 
from  the  Chief  Medical 
August  20,  1990,  regarding 

the  ban  on  VA. 
change  represented  in  the 
would  authorize  the  Sec- 
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find  dentists  who   were  in 
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maintain  the  current  sal- 
medical    professionals 
use  of  retention  pay. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  in- 
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members  of  the  Senate 
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retary  to  use  "retention  pay"  or  other 
authorities  In  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
large  numbers  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists from  the  new  special  pay  benefit. 

In  response  to  concerns,  provisions  in 
the  bill  would  establish  safeguards  to 
protect  against  VA  paying  physicians 
and  dentists  unnecessarily  high  sala- 
ries. The  compromise  agreement  would 
require  a  facility  director  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  via  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  any  special  pay  agreement 
which  would  cause  a  physician  or  den- 
tist's total  pay— basic  pay  and  special 
pay — to  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  Executive  Level  I,  $134,100  for 
calendar  year  1991.  The  Secretary 
would  have  60  days  within  which  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  agreement.  The 
Secretary  could  disapprove  such  an 
agreement  only  after  determining  that 
the  agreement  provides  a  physician  or 
dentist  with  a  greater  amount  of  spe- 
cial pay  than  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  that  specific 
individual.  Such  a  determination  must 
be  based  on  findings  of  fact  regarding 
the  specific  position  and  the  experience 
and  qualifications  of  the  individual 
physician  or  dentist.  To  assure  adher- 
ence to  the  intent  of  this  provision,  the 
proposed  new  section  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  a  detailed,  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  regarding  VA's  ex- 
perience under  this  new  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  that  there 
are  other  differences  between  H.R.  598 
and  the  Senate  amendment.  Some  of 
these  differences  reflect  changes  to  ad- 
dress concerns  that  were  raised  by  the 
Department  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  598.  For  example,  the  Senate 
amendment  would  limit  the  mandatory 
amount  of  special  pay  that  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  [CMD]  would  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  underlying  reason 
for  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  VA  salaries 
are  nowhere  near  competitive  with  sal- 
aries in  the  private  sector.  In  many  in- 
stances the  VA  cannot  compete,  and  I 
believe  that  efforts  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  special  pay  that  VA  physi- 
cians and  dentists  can  earn  undermine 
the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

During  the  conference  on  this  bill,  we 
were  successful  in  defeating  such  effort 
to  unnecessarily  restrict  physician  and 
dentist  salaries.  I  truly  believe  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  final  compromise  represent  an 
agreement  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  can  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  in 
many  markets  the  VA  cannot  compete 
because  it  cannot  offer  competitive  sal- 
aries. This  compromise  would  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  to  correct  this  problem. 
In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  needs 
this  legislation  in  order  to  continue  to 
provide  high  quality  care  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  included  in  H.R.  5093,  a 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  committee 
during  the  lOlst  Congress.  These  provi- 


sions would  recodify  sections  of  title  38 
and  would  effect  no  substantive 
changes.  The  committee  appreciates 
the  diligent  work  of  the  legislative 
counsel.  Bob  Cover,  who  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  adjusting  the 
many  sections  of  title  38  affected  by 
the  recodification. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  simply  high- 
lighted key  provisions  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation.  The  joint  explanatory 
statement  follows  my  remarks. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support 
H.R.  589,  as  amended. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration. 

Washington  DC,  August  20,  1990. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
Chairman.    Committee    on     Veterans'    Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  asked  for  my 
personal  assessment  of  the  potential  impact 
of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act's  honoraria  ban. 
which  is  effective  January  1,  1991,  on  VA 
medical  personnel  in  light  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  physician  special  pay. 

We  appreciate  your  strong  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  special  pay  for  VA  Phy- 
sicians and  Dentists.  Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation will  greatly  assist  in  our  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts,  however,  any  pay  in- 
creases from  this  legislation  would  not  be 
viewed  as  substituting  for  lost  income  from 
honoraria. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  honoraria 
ban  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  legislated  pay 
increase  for  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Federal  judges,  and  Executive 
Level  officials.  The  honoraria  that  members 
of  the  House  will  sacrifice  flow  from  their 
legislative  roles.  Therefore,  there  is  a  logical 
consistency  between  members  of  the  House 
agreeing  not  to  accept  honoraria  in  exchange 
for  a  pay  raise.  Unfortunately,  the  sweep  of 
this  ban  would  require  VA  medical  profes- 
sionals to  forego  all  honoraria  without  addi- 
tional compensation  for  this  loss. 

The  honoraria  ban  will  primarily  affect 
part-time  physicians,  however,  many  full- 
time  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health-care  professionals  will  be  Impacted. 

Although  loss  of  income  is  a  major  concern 
regarding  the  honoraria  ban  there  are  dam- 
aging aspects  of  the  ban  unrelated  to  eco- 
nomics. A  major  objection  to  this  prohibi- 
tion Is  that  there  is  no  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  honorlaria  and  part-time 
employees'  Government  duties.  This  ban  is 
total,  without  regard  to  whether  the  activity 
for  which  an  honorarium  offered  is.  in  any 
way.  related  to  Federal  Service.  It  particu- 
larly encompasses  substantial  amounts  of 
compensation  to  part-time  physicians  for 
speeches,  articles,  or  appearances  emanating 
from  their  medical  school  activities.  I  be- 
lieve these  new  restrictions  are  contrary  to 
the  current  policy  of  the  Government,  as 
enunciated  in  the  standards  of  conduct  for 
all  employees,  that  only  outside  activities 
that  are  incompatible  with  Government 
service  are  banned. 

The  part-time  physicians  who  would  make 
the  largest  sacrifice  in  the  amount  of  lost 
honoraria  are  among  those  we  consider  our 
"best  and  brightest."  i.e..  those  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  their  specialty  and 
are  in  constant  demand  to  deliver  speeches 
and  author  articles  on  their  work.  Part-time 
physicians  play  a  vital  role  In  meeting  VA's 
statutory  missions  of  educating  and  training 
health-care  professionals  for  the  Nation  and 
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providing  a  wide  spectrum  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  veterans.  VA  particularly  depends  on 
part-time  physicians  in  medical  categories 
that  do  not  warrant  a  full-time  specialist 
and  in  training-  the  thousands  of  medical 
residents  who  go  through  our  facilities. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  aca- 
demia  about  the  imposition  of  government 
rules  which  would  control  a  physician's  non- 
VA  activities.  This  is  almost  universally 
viewed  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  into 
medical  school's  and  the  private  practition- 
er's realm.  We  are  concerned  that  the  vital- 
ity of  our  affiliations  and  the  quality  of  our 
professional  staff  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

If  VA  lost  these  part-time  physicians,  we 
would  be  forced  to  seek  alternatives,  such  as 
contracting  with  private  physicians  or 
groups.  Because  many  part-time  physicians 
work  for  VA  at  rates  far  less  than  what  they 
can  command  from  the  private  sector,  con- 
tracting for  their  services  would  result  in 
significant  increased  costs. 

In  sum,  although  economic  considerations 
are  important,  applying  the  honoraria  ban  to 
part-time  physicians  is  not  in  harmony  with 
what  I  understand  was  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  Ethics  Reform  Act.  I  believe  that  this 
prohibition  could  adversely  affect  the  VA 
health-care  and  education  missions,  and  pos- 
sibly result  in  significant  increased  costs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  W.  Holsinger,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Chief  Medical  Director. 

Explanatory  Statement  on  H.R.  598 
H.R.  598  as  amended  by  the  Senate  reflects 
a  compromise  agreement  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  have  reached  on  certain 
bills  relating  to  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs physician  and  dentist  pay  and  labor  re- 
lations considered  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  enacted, 
during  the  101st  Congress.  Those  bills  are 
H.R.  4557.  which  the  House  passed  on  May  1. 
1990.  and  S.  2100,  which  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  on  July  19, 
1990,  but  which  did  not  receive  Senate  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  598  as  amended.  Differences  between  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  598  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Compromise 
agreement")  and  the  related  provisions  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4557  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "House  bill")  and 
S.  2100  as  reported  in  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill")  are  noted  in 
this  document,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  compromise  agreement,  and  minor 
drafting,  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 

REVISION  OF  physician  AND  DENTIST  SPECIAL 
PAY  PROVISIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  a  program  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  (VHS&RA)  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

House  bill:  Section  101  would  provide  for  a 
new  program  of  special  pay  in  a  new  sub- 
chapter III  (consisting  of  proposed  new  sec- 
tions 4131  through  4140)  of  chapter  73. 

Senate  bill:  Section  262(a)  would  establish 
a  new  special-pay  program  in  a  new  sub- 
chapter II  (consisting  of  proposed  new  sec- 
tions 4121-4130)  of  chapter  73. 


Compromise  agreement:  Section  102  would 
provide  for  a  new  program  of  special  pay 
in  subchapter  in  (consisting  of  proposed 
new  sections  7431  through  7440)  of  a  new 
chapter  74. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(a)(1)  of  title  38 
requires  that  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4118  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  highly  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists,  provide  special  pay  to  eligible 
physicians  or  dentists,  in  addition  to  any 
pay  or  allowance  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
upon  their  execution  of  and  for  the  duration 
of  written  agreements  to  complete  specified 
periods  of  service  in  VHS&RA. 

House  bill:  Projxjsed  new  section  4131(a)  of 
title  38  would  require  the  Secretary,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter HI  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  provide  special  pay  to  eligible 
physicians  or  dentists,  in  addition!  to  any 
pay  or  allowance  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
upon  their  execution  of  and  for  the  duration 
of  written  agreements  to  complete  specified 
periods  of  service  in  'VHS&RA. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4121(a) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  proposed  new  subchapter  II 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  provide  special 
pay  to  eligible  physicians  or  dentists,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  pay  or  allowance  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  pursuant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  physician  or  den- 
tists with  the  Department.  • 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 7431(a)  and  7431(b)  would  require  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed new  subchapter  III  of  proposed  new 
chapter  74  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  eligible  physicians  or 
dentists,  only  upon  the  execution  of,  and  for 
the  duration  of,  written  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  physicians  or  dentists. 

DESIGNATION  OF  CATEGORIES  WITH  NO 
RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION  PROBLEMS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(a)(3)  of  title  38 
(a)  permits  the  CMD,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  de- 
termine categories  of  physicians  and  dentists 
for  which  there  are  no  significant  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problems,  (b)  makes  such 
physicians  and  dentists  ineligible  for  special 
pay.  and  (c)  requires  the  CMD  to  make  a  re- 
determination in  accordance  with  those  reg- 
ulations not  later  than  one  year  after  mak- 
ing any  such  recruitment  and  retention  de- 
termination and  each  year  thereafter. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4131(d) 
would  follow  current  law.  except  that  the  de- 
terminations would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary rather  than  the  CMD. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4121(d) 
would  follow  current  law.  except  that  it 
would  also  expressly  state  the  CMD's  author- 
ity to  withdraw  the  designation  made  with 
respect  to  any  category  of  physician  or  den- 
tist positions  if  the  CMD  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  review,  that  a  significant 
recruitment  or  retention  problem  exists  for 
physicians  or  dentists  in  that  category. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7431(d)  follows  the  House  bill,  except 
that  it  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  determinations  only  after  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  CMD.  In  addition, 
proposed  new  section  7431(g)  would,  in  the 
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case  of  a  physician  or  dentist  who  has  a  cur- 
rent section  4118  special  pay  agreement  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  who  is  in  a  category  of  physicians  or 
dentists  for  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined there  is  no  recruitment  and  retention 
problem,  authorize  the  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  the  Secretary  is  to 
prescribe,  to  pay  "retention  pay"  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  rate  which,  when 
added  to  the  basic  pay  payable  to  that  indi- 
vidual, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  and  the  annual  rate  of  special 
pay  paid  to  that  physician  or  dentist  pursu- 
ant to  the  final  agreement  with  that  individ- 
ual under  section  4118.  If  such  a  determina- 
tion is  made  after  a  physician  or  dentist  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  this  title,  this 
determination  would  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  current  contract. 

PHYSICIANS  OR  DENTISTS  PROHIBITED  FROM 
RECEIVING  SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4n8(a)(2)  of  title  38 
prohibits  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  any 
physician  or  dentist  who  (a)  is  employed  on 
less  than  a  half-time  or  on  an  intermittent 
basis,  (b)  occupies  an  internship  or  residency 
training  position,  or  (c>  is  a  reemployed  an- 
nuitant. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4131(e)  38 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(e) 
would  follow  current  law  -except  that  the 
CMD  would  be  authorized  to  pay  special  pay 
to  a  physician  or  dentist  employed  on  a  less 
than  half-time  basis  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
factors  as  apply  to  those  working  full-time 
(except  for  full-time  status)  in  proportion  to 
hours  worked  if  the  CMD  determines  that 
payment  of  special  pay  to  such  a  physician 
or  dentist  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  for 
VA  to  acquire  needed  services. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 7431(e)  and  7431(f)  follow  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  a  physician  or  dentist  em- 
ployed on  a  less  than  one-quarter  time  basis 
would  be  prohibited  from  receiving  special 
pay. 

DURATION  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  AGREEMENTS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(e)(1)  of  title  38 
requires  that  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
a  physician  or  dentist  under  this  section  be 
for  a  period  of  one  year  of  service  unless  the 
physician  or  dentist  requests  an  agreement 
for  a  longer  period  of  service  not  to  exceed 
four  years. 

House  bill:  F*roposed  new  section  4132(a) 
would  provide  for  written  agrreements  en- 
tered into  by  a  physician  or  dentist  for  spe- 
cial pay  to  cover  a  period  of  one  year  of  serv- 
ice unless  the  physician  or  dentist  agrees  to 
a  period  of  two.  three,  or  four  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4122(a) 
would  require  a  physician  or  dentist  who  en- 
ters into  a  special  pay  agreement  to  agree  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  one  to  four  years. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7432(a)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

REFUND  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  BREACH  OF 
CONTRACT 

Current  law:  Section  4118(e)(2)  of  title  38 
requires  that  a  physician  or  dentist  who  vol- 
untarily, or  because  of  misconduct,  fails  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  of  service  pursu- 
ant to  a  special  pay  agreement  refund  the 
total  amount  received  under  section  4118.  un- 
less the  CMD  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
the  failure  is  necessitated  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  physician  or  den- 
tist. 
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proposed  new  section  4122(b)  Is 
House  provision,  except  that 
requirement  would  apply  to  a 
comi  ilete  only  the  first  year  of  the 
d(  ntlst's  agreement,  and  (b)  the 
mike  determinations  regarding 
;  'efund  requirement. 
Eigreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
wopld  (a)  require  a  physician  or 
voluntarily,  or  because  of 
complete  any  of  the  years  of 
by  the  agreement  (measured 
date  of  the  agreement) 
amount  of  special  pay  received 
for  that  year  equal  to 
of  the  amount  of  special  pay 
first  year,  in  the  case  of  a 
.he  first  year  of  service  under 
(2)  75  percent  of  the  amount 
received  for  the  second  year, 
a  failure  during  the  second 
percent  of  the  amount  received 
:  ear.  In  the  case  of  a  failure 
thifd  year;  and  (4)  25  percent  of 
ved  for  the  fourth  year,  in 
failure  during  the  fourth  year  of 
)  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
refund  requirement  where  the  fall- 
to  be  the  result  of  cir- 
belrond  the  control  of  the  physi- 


CERTAIN    SPECIAL  PAY    AGREE- 


MENTS TO  CEJ  TRAL  OFFICE  FOR  APPROVAL 


Current  law  contains  no  re- 
VA  Central  Office  approval  of 
special-pay  agi  eements  based  on  the  amount 
by  which  an  ladividual's  special  pay  is  In- 
creased or  decreased  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

House  bill:  I>ropo8ed  new  section  4132(c) 
would  (a)  requ  ;re  a  facility  director  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Se  cretary  any  proposed  special 
pay  agreement  that  would  provide  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  an  amount  of  special  pay  that 
would  exceed  tie  preceding  year's  amount  of 
special  pay  by  more  than  50  percent  or  would 
be  more  taan  2  >  percent  less  than  the  preced- 
ing year's  amo  mt.  (b)  provide  that  any  such 
agreement  wculd  take  effect  If  not  dis- 
approved by  tbe  Secretary  within  45  days 
after  Its  subml  ssion,  and  (c)  require  the  See- 
in  ev^uating  a  special-pay  agree- 
this  provision,  to  adjust 
amounts  of  special  pay  as  necessary  to  re- 
flect any  change  In  the  status  of  the  physi- 
cian or  dentls ;  from  full-time  to  part-time 
status,  from  p«  rt-time  to  full-time  status,  or 
from  one  propjortion  of  part-time  status  to 
another. 
Senate  bill:  Ito  comparable  provision. 

agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7432(c)  foil  ows  the  House  bill  except  that 
It  would  provide  that  any  such  agreement, 
other  than  in  ^e  case  of  a  physician  or  den- 
in  an  executive  position  in 
VA's  Central  Office,  would  take  effect  if  not 
disapproved  by*  the  Secretary  within  60  days. 
In  addition,  proposed  new  section  7432(d) 
would  require  that  any  proposed  special  pay 
agreement.  ot|ier  than  in  the  case  of  the 


Chief  Medical  Director,  that  would  take  ef- 
fect before  October  1,  1994,  and  would  cause  a 
physician  or  dentist's  total  pay  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  speci- 
fied in  section  5312  of  title  5  (Executive  Level 
I)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  review.  A  pro- 
posed agreement  may  be  either  approved  or 
disapproved,  but  if  neither  approved  nor  dis- 
approved within  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  physician  or  dentist  entered  into 
the  proposed  agreement,  that  agreement 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  that  60-day  pe- 
riod. Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  may  modify  a  proposed 
agreement  or  dictate  changes  to  a  proposed 
agreement.  However,  if  a  proposed  special 
pay  agreement  is  disapproved,  the  Commit- 
tees anticipate  that  it  would  be  returned  to 
the  medical  center  director  along  with  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  level  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee,  considers  appro- 
priate in  order  to  facilitate  the  approval  of 
an  agreement.  The  compromise  agreement 
specified  that  a  proposed  agreement  may  be 
disapproved  under  new  section  4242(d)  only  if 
It  is  determined  that  the  proposed  amount  of 
special  pay  is  not  necessary  to  recruit  or  re- 
tain the  individual. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  MULTIPLE 
CATE<50RIES  OF  SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(5)  of  title  38 
prohibits  a  physician  or  dentist  who  receives 
special  pay  for  an  executive  position  from 
also  receiving  special  pay  for  full-time  sta- 
tus, lengrth  of  service,  or  scarce  specialty 
categories,  except  that  (a)  a  physician  or 
dentist  serving  as  a  Service  Chief  (or  In  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD)  on  a  full-time  basis  may  receive  spe- 
cial pay  for  the  position  as  well  as  for  full- 
time  status  and,  if  eligible,  for  being  in  a 
scarce  specialty;  and  (b)  a  physician  or  den- 
tist serving  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  on  a  full-time 
basis  may  receive  both  special  pay  for  that 
position  as  well  as  for  full-time  status. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4137(a) 
would  permit  physicians  and  dentists  to  re- 
ceive all  categories  of  special  pay  for  which 
they  are  eligible,  except  that  physicians  and 
dentists  serving  in  executive  positions  in 
Central  Office  would  be  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving scarce-specialty  special  pay. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(a)  Is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
It  would  (a)  allow  a  physician  or  dentist 
serving  in  Central  Office  to  receive  scarce- 
specialty  special  pay  if  the  CMD  determines 
that  the  specialty  skills  of  that  physician  or 
dentist  are  necessary  for  the  physician  or 
dentist  to  carry  out  effectively  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  executive  position  in  which 
the  physician  or  dentist  serves,  and  (b)  allow 
a  Chief  of  Staff  to  receive  scarce  specialty 
special  pay  only  if  (1)  the  CMD  determines 
that  such  pay  is  necessary  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  highly  qualified  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  (2)  the  CMD  personally  approves 
payment  of  such  pay  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(a)  follows  the  House  bill. 

RATES  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  FULL-TIME 
PHYSICIANS 

PrimaTy  Special  Pay 

Current  law:  Section  4118(b)(2)  of  title  38 
requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  primary 
special  pay  to  any  eligible  full-time  physi- 
cian at  a  rate  of  S7,000  per  year. 

House  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision  providing  for  pri- 
mary special  pay. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision  pro- 
viding for  primary  special  pay. 


Full-time  Status 


Current  law:  Section  4U8(c)(l)(A)(l)  of  title 
38  provides  for  special  pay  for  physicians  for 
full-time  status  at  an  annual  rate  no  greater 
than  $6,000. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(1) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  physicians  for 
full-time  status  at  an  annual  rate  of  $9,000. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(1)  Is 
substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(1)  contains  this  provision. 
Length  of  Service 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(l)(A)(ii)  of 
title  38  provides  special  pay  for  tenure  of 
service  of  full-time  physicians  at  an  annual 
rate  no  greater  than  (a)  SI  ,000  for  2  years  but 
less  than  5  years  of  service,  (b)  S2,000  for  5 
years  but  less  than  8  years  of  service,  and  (c) 
S3,000  for  8  or  more  years  of  service. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(2) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  tenure  of  serv- 
ice of  full-time  physicians  at  an  annual  rate 
within  a  range  of  (a)  $3,000  to  $6,000  for  2 
years  but  less  than  4  years  of  service,  (b) 
$6,000  to  $12,000  for  4  years  but  less  than  8 
years  of  service,  (c)  $12,000  to  $18,000  for  8 
years  but  less  than  15  years  of  service,  and 
(d)  $15,000  to  $25,000  for  15  or  more  years  of 
service. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(2) 
would  (a)  provide  special  pay  for  lengrth  of 
service  of  full-time  physicians  at  a  uniform 
national  annual  rate,  specified  by  the  CMD, 
within  a  range  of  (1)  $4,000  to  $6,000  for  2 
years  but  less  than  4  years  of  service,  (2) 
$6,000  to  $12,000  for  4  years  but  less  than  8 
years  of  service,  and  (3)  $12,000  to  $25,000  for 
8  or  more  years  of  service;  and  (b)  authorize 
the  CMD,  for  length  of  service  in  excess  of  8 
years,  to  set  uniform  national  rates  for  such 
ranges  of  years  as  the  CMD  considers  appro- 
priate. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(2)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  length  of  service  of  full-time  physicians 
at  a  uniform  national  rate,  specified  by  the 
CMD,  of  (1)  $4,000  to  $6,000  for  2  years  but  less 
than  4  years  of  service,  (2)  $6,000  to  $12,000  for 
4  years  but  less  than  8  years  of  service,'  (3) 
$12,000  to  $18,000  for  8  years  but  less  than  12 
years  of  service,  and  (4)  $12,000  to  $25,000  for 
12  or  more  years  of  service;  and  (b)  authorize 
the  CMD,  for  length  of  service  of  12  or  more 
years,  to  set  uniform  national  rates  for  such 
ranges  of  years  as  the  CMD  considers  appro- 
priate. 

Scarce  Specialty 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(l)(A)(iil)  of 
title  38  provides  for  special  pay  for  service  by 
full-time  physicians  in  a  medical  specialty 
as  to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  re- 
tention of  qualified  physicians,  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  less  than  $4,000  and  not  more  than 
$15,500. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(3) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  it 
would  (a)  require  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  to  make  the  determina- 
tions regarding  recruitment  and  retention 
dlfllcultles  and  provide  for  such  determina- 
tions to  b«  made  on  a  nationwide  basis  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical 
facility,  and  (b)  provide  for  an  annual  rate  of 
not  more  than  $40,000. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(3) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  it 
would  (a)  authorize  the  CMD  to  make  deter- 
minations on  a  nation-wide  basis,  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facil- 
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ity,  or  on  any  other  geographic  basis,  (b) 
specify  a  M.OOO  minimum,  and  (c)  provide 
that,  for  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  position  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, the  annual  rate  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served 
in  that  position. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(3)  would  (a)  provide  for  special 
pay  for  service  by  full-time  physicians  in  a 
medical  specialty  with  respect  to  which 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  physi- 
cians on  a  nationwide  basis  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facility,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  not  more  than  S40,(X)0  and  (b) 
incorporate  the  Senate  provision  for  calcula- 
tion of  the  annual  rate  of  special  pay  for  a 
physician  who  serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year 
in  a  designated  scarce  specialty  position  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position. 

Field  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4n8(c)(l)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  service  by 
physicians  at  annual  rates  no  higher  than  (a) 
S9,900  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD,  (b)  $12,600  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  in  an  Executive  Grade  position,  and  (c) 
S13.000  for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(4) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  such  positions  to  (a)  SI 5.000  for 
service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable 
position  as  determined  by  the  CMD.  (b) 
S25.000  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an 
Elxecutive  Grade  position,  and  (c)  S25.000  for 
service  in  a  Director  Grade  position. 

Senate  bill:  I*roposed  new  section  4123(4)(A) 
is  substantively  identical  to  the  House  bill, 
but  would  include  minimum  as  well  as  maxi- 
mum rates  as  follows:  (a)  J4,500  to  $15,000  for 
service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable 
position  as  determined  by  the  CMD,  and  (b) 
$14,500  to  $25,000  for  service  as  a  Chief  of 
Staff  or  in  an  Executive  or  Director  Grade 
position. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7433(b)(4)(A)  would  provide  annual  rates  of 
special  pay  for  such  positions  as  follows:  (a) 
within  a  range  of  $4,500  to  $15,000  for  service 
as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined  by  the  CMD,  (b)  within  a 
range  of  $14,500  to  $25,000  for  service  as  a 
Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive  Grade  posi- 
tion, and  (0)  a  maximum  of  $25,000  for  service 
in  a  Director  Grade  position. 

With  respect  to  physicians  serving  in  Di- 
rector Grade  positions,  the  Committees  rec- 
ommend that  VA  continue  its  current  prac- 
tice of  providing  varying  rates  of  executive 
medicine  special  pay  for  physician  facility 
directors  based  on  the  complexity  of  the  fa- 
cilities they  direct. 

Central  Office  Executive  Positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(1)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  physicians'  special  pay  for  full-time 
service  by  physicians  at  annual  rates  no 
higher  than  (a)  $13,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy 
Service  Director,  (b)  $13,500  for  service  as  a 
Service  Director,  (c)  $14,4(K)  for  service  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  CMD,  and  (d)  $15,360  for 
service  as  an  Associate  Deputy  CMD  or  As- 
sistant CMD. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section 
4133(bM4)(B)  would  provide  special  pay  for 
full-time  service  by  physicians  at  annual 
rates  of  (a)  $25,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Di- 
rector, (b)  $30,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant CMD  or  Assistant  CMD,  (c)  $35,000  for 


service  as  an  Associate  Deputy  CMD,  (d) 
$40,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  CMD,  and  (e) 
$45,000  for  service  as  CMD. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(4)(B) 
is  substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion except  that  it  would  (a)  provide  special 
pay  at  annual  rates  of  $22,500  for  service  as  a 
Deputy  Service  Director  and  $27,500  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Deputy  Assistant  CMD,  and  (b) 
would  provide  that,  for  service  by  a  physi- 
cian who  serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  in 
an  executive  position  and  also  serves  a  por- 
tion of  that  same  year  in  another  position  or 
grade  for  which  special  pay  is  provided,  the 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  would  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  proportion  of  time 
served  in  the  position  or  positions  for  which 
special  pay  is  provided. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(4)(B)  follows  the  Senate  bill,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  provide  $20,000  for  service 
as  a  Deputy  Service  Director. 

Board  Certification 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(1)(C)  of  title  38 
provides  for  special  pay  for  full-time  physi- 
cians for  board  certification  at  an  annual 
rate  of  (a)  $2,000  for  specialty  or  first  board 
certifications,  and  (b)  an  additional  $500  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(5) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(5) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Compromise  agreement;  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(5)  follows  current  law. 
Geographic  Location 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(1)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  physicians, 
in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  regirtUllSHS-,  of  no  less  than 
$2,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  for  service  (a)  in 
a  specific  geographic  location  with  respect 
to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  physicians  in  a  specific  category 
of  physicians,  or  (b)  in  the  VA  Central  Office. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4133(b)(6) 
would  follow  current  law  except  that  (a)  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  would 
be  required  to  make  the  determination  relat- 
ing to  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties, 
(b)  the  annual  rate  of  geographic  special  pay 
could  not  exceed  $17,000,  and  (c)  the  provision 
includes  no  reference  to  Central  Office. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(6)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision  except  that 
(a)  the  CMD  would  be  required  to  make  the 
determination  relating  to  recruitment  and 
retention  difficulties,  and  (b)  there  would  be 
a  range  of  geographic  special  pay  of  $2,000  to 
$15,000. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(6)  follows  the  House  bill. 

The  Committees  anticipate  that,  as  to  the 
determination  that  there  are  extraordlnsu-y 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  physicians  at  a  specific  medical 
facility,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designees,  would  consider  the  input  of  the  di- 
rector of  that  facility. 

Exceptional  qualifications 

Current  law:  There  Is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing special  pay  to  full-time  physicians  based 
on  exceptional  qualifications. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4123(7)  of 
title  38  would  (a)  provide  for  special  pay  for 
full-time  physicians  with  exceptional  quali- 
fications within  a  specialty  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  more  than  $15,000,  and  (b)  provide 
that  special  pay  may  be  paid  under  this  cat- 


egory only  if  personally  approved  by  the 
CMD  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, when  added  to  the  total  of  other  spe- 
cial pay  categories,  does  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  paid  to  a  physician  with 
the  same  length  of  service,  specialty,  and  po- 
sition as  the  physician  concerned. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7433(b)(7)  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Rates  of  special  pay  for  the  Chief  Medical 

Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director 

Current  law:  Section  4118(b)(1)  of  title  38 
requires  the  Secretary  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  4118  to  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  special  pay  author- 
ized by  that  section  to  the  CMD  and  the  Dep- 
uty CMD. 

House  bill:  proposed  new  section  4133(c) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7432(d)(2)  would  (a)  provide  that  the  CMD 
shall  receive.  In  addition  to  basic  pay,  spe- 
cial pay  for  that  position  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied in  proposed  new  section  7433(b)(4)(B), 
and  (b)  provide  that,  for  the  CMD  to  receive 
special  pay  in  the  other  categories  for  which 
the  CMD  Is  eligible,  the  Secretary  must  au- 
thorize such  additional  special  pay.  As  noted 
above,  the  Deputy  CMDs  pay  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  and  approval  requirement 
of  new  sections  742(c)  and  (d),  as  described 
above  under  the  heading  "Submission  of  Cer- 
tain Special  Pay  Agreements  to  Central  Of- 
fice for  Approval". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PART-TIME  PHYSICIANS; 
HALF-TIME  OR  GREATER 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  an  el- 
igible physician  employed  less  than  full-time 
but  at  least  half-time,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  part-time 
employment  bears  to  full-time  employment, 
in  an  amount  proportional  to  the  following 
annual  rates:  (a)  for  primary  special  pay, 
$7,000;  (b)  for  incentive  special  pay,  a  total  of 
up  to  $15,500  consisting  of  (1)  for  length  of 
service  (A)  $750  for  more  than  two  but  less 
than  five  years  of  service.  (B)  $1,500  for  five 
years  but  less  than  eight  years  of  service,  or 
(C)  $2,250  for  eight  years  or  more  of  service; 
(2)  for  service  In  a  medical  specialty  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  re- 
tention of  qualified  physicians,  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  $3,000  but  no  more  than  $12,375, 
as  determined  by  the  CMD  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations; (3)  for  service  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion (A)  $7,220  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief 
or  in  an  comparable  position  as  determined 
by  the  CMD,  or  (B)  $9,190  for  service  as  a 
Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Ebcecutive  Grade  posi- 
tion; (4)  for  board  certification  (A)  $1,500  for 
specialty  or  first  board  certification,  or  (B) 
$1,875  for  subspecialty  or  second  board  cer- 
tification; and  (5)  for  service  in  either  (A)  a 
specific  geographic  location  with  respect  to 
which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  physicians,  or  (B)  the  VA  Central 
Office,  an  amount  not  less  than  $1,500  but  not 
more  than  $4,000,  as  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  regulations. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4134 
would  provide  special  pay  for  physicians  em- 
ployed less  than  full-time  but  at  leaist  half- 
time  in  an  amount  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  the  physician  would  receive  if 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  full-time  status  special  pay,  sub- 
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ice  of  full-time  dentists  in  the  sunount  of  (a) 
S800  for  two  years  but  less  than  seven  years 
of  service,  or  (b)  $1,600  for  seven  years  or 
more  of  service. 

Senate  bill:  New  section  4125(2)  would  (a) 
provide  special  pay  for  length  of  service  of 
full-time  dentists  at  a  uniform  annual  na- 
tional rate,  as  specified  by  the  CMD,  within 
a  range  of  (1)  $1,300  to  $2,000  for  two  years 
but  less  than  four  years  of  service,  (2)  tl.OtXi 
to  $4,000  for  four  years  but  less  than  eight 
years  of  service,  and  (3)  $4,000  to  $8,300  for 
eight  years  or  more  of  service;  and  (b)  au- 
thorize the  CMD,  for  length  of  service  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  years,  to  set  uniform  national 
rates  for  such  ranges  of  years  as  the  CMD 
considers  appropriate. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(2)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  length  of  service  of  full-time  dentists  at 
a  uniform  annual  national  rate,  specified  by 
the  CMD,  of  (1)  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  two  years 
but  less  than  four  years  of  service,  (2)  $2,000 
to  $3,000  for  four  years  but  less  than  eight 
years  of  service,  and  (3)  $3,000  to  $3,500  for 
eight  years  but  less  then  twelve  years  of 
service;  and  (4)  $3,000  to  $4,000  for  twelve 
years  or  more  of  service;  and  (b)  authorize 
the  CMD,  for  length  of  service  of  twelve  or 
more  years,  to  set  uniform  national  rates  for 
such  ranges  of  years  as  the  CMD  considers 
appropriate. 

Scarce  specialty 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(2)(A)(lli)  of 
title  38  provides  special  pay  for  service  by 
full-time  dentists  in  a  dental  specialty  as  to 
which  the  CD  has  determined,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  dentists,  at  an  annual  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  CMD,  pursuant  to  regulations, 
of  not  less  than  $2,000  and  not  more  than 
$7,500. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(3) 
would  follow  current  law  except  that  it 
would  (a)  require  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  to  make  the  determina- 
tions regarding  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties  and  provide  for  such  determina- 
tions to  be  made  on  a  nationwide  or  individ- 
ual facility  basis;  and  (b)  provide  for  an  an- 
nual rate  of  not  more  than  $20,000. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(3)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
it  would  (a)  require  the  CMD  to  make  the  de- 
terminations regarding  recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties,  (b)  authorise  the  CMD  to 
make  determinations  on  any  "other  geo- 
graphic basis",  (c)  require  that  such  special 
pay  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  not  less  than 
$2,000  but  not  more  than  $30,000.  and  (d)  pro- 
vide that,  for  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  position  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  this  cat- 
egory, the  annual  rate  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served 
in  that  position. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(3)  would  (a)  provide  special  pay 
for  service  by  full-time  dentists  in  a  dental 
specialty  with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  dentists  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  specific  medical  facility,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  not  more  than  $20,000.  and  (b)  Incorporate 
the  Senate  provision  for  calculation  of  the 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  for  a  dentist  who 
serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  des- 
ignated scarce  specialty  position  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in  the  posi- 
tion. 


Field  executive  positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(2)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  service  by 
dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher  ^han  (a) 
$2,750  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  In  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD.  (b)  $3,500  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  in  an  Elxecutlve  Grade  (tfblon,  and  (c) 
$3,625  for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(4) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rates  of 
special  pay  for  dentists  serving  in  such  posi- 
tions on  a  full-time  basis  to  annual  rates  no 
higher  than  (a)  $5,000  for  service  as  a  Service 
Chief  or  in  a  comparable  position  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  (b)  $9,000  for 
service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive 
or  Director  Grade  position. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(4)(A) 
would  raise  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  dentists  serving  In  such  posi- 
tions on  a  full-time  basis  to  annual  rates 
within  a  range  of  (a)  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  comparable  po- 
sition as  determined  by  the  CMD,  and  (b) 
$3,500  to  $8,000  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff 
or  In  an  Executive  or  Director  Grade  posi- 
tion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(4)(A)  would  raise  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  special  pay  for  dentists  serv- 
ing in  such  positions  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
annual  rates  (a)  within  a  range  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a 
comparable  position  as  determined  by  the 
CMD,  (b)  within  a  range  of  $1,000  to  $8,000  for 
service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Elxecutlve 
Grade  position,  and  (c)  a  maximum  of  $8,000 
for  service  in  a  Director  Grade  position. 
Central  office  executive  positions 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(2)(B)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  full-time  service  by 
dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher  than  (a) 
$3,625  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Service  Direc- 
tor, (b)  $3,750  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor, (c)  $4,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant CMD,  and  (d)  $4,250  for  service  as  an  As- 
sistant CMD. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(4) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  full-time  serv- 
ice by  dentists  at  annual  rates  no  higher 
than  (a)  $9,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Direc- 
tor, (b)  $10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant CMD,  and  (c)  $10,000  for  service  as  an  As- 
sistant CMD. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(4)(B) 
would  (a)  provide  special  pay  for  full-time 
service  by  dentists  at  annual  rates  of  (1)  8,0(X) 
for  service  as  a  Deputy  Service  Director,  (2) 
$9,000  for  service  as  a  Service  Director,  (3) 
$10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
CMD,  and  (4)  $10,000  for  service  as  an  Assist- 
ant CMD;  and  (b)  provide  that,  for  service  by 
a  dentist  who  serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year 
in  an  executive  position  specified  in  this  pro- 
vision and  also  serves  a  portion  of  that  same 
year  in  another  position  or  grade  for  which 
special  pay  is  provided,  the  annual  rate  of 
special  pay  would  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in  the  posi- 
tion or  positions  for  which  special  pay  is  pro- 
vided. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(4)  (a)  would  provide  (1)  ranges  of 
$1,000  to  $8,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Serv- 
ice Director  and  $1,000  to  $9,000  for  service  as 
a  Service  Director  and.  (2)  an  annual  rate  of 
$10,000  for  service  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  CMD 
or  an  Assistant  CMD;  and  (b)  contains  the 
Senate  provision  for  calculation  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  special  pay  for  a  dentist  who 
serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  Central 
Office  executive  position. 
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Board  certification 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  does 
not  provide  special  pay  for  full-time  dentists 
for  board  certification. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(5) 
would  provide  special  pay  for  full-time  den- 
tists for  board  certification  at  an  annual 
rate  of  (a)  $2,000  for  specialty  or  first  board 
certification,  and  (b)  an  additional  $5,000  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(5)  is 
substantively  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
'  tion  7435(b)(5)  contains  this  provisions. 
Geographic  location 

Current  law:  Section  4118(c)(2)(C)  of  title  38 
provides  special  pay  for  fUU-time  dentists  in 
an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  CMD 
pursuant  to  reflations,  of  not  less  than 
SI. 750  nor  more  than  $2,500  for  service  (a)  in 
a  specific  geographic  location  with  respect 
to  which  the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  dentists  in  a  specific  category  of 
dentists,  or  (b)  in  the  VA  Central  Office. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4135(b)(6) 
would  follow  current  law,  except  that  (a)  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  would 
be  required  to  make  the  determination  relat- 
ing to  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties, 
(b)  the  annual  rate  of  geographic  special  pay 
could  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  (c)  the  provision 
includes  no  reference  to  Central  Office. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(6)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  the  CMD  would  be  required  to  make  the 
determination  relating  to  recruitment  and 
retention  difficulties,  and  (b)  there  would  be 
a  range  of  geographic  special  pay  of  $1,750  to 
$5,000. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(6)  follows  the  House  bill. 

The  Committees  anticipate  that,  as  to  the 
determination  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  physicians  at  a  specific  medical 
facility,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designees,  would  consider  the  input  of  the  di- 
rector of  that  facility. 

Exceptional  qualifications 

Current  law:  There  is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing special  pay  to  fulltime  dentists  based  on 
exceptional  qualifications. 

House  bill:  No  povision. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4125(7) 
(a)  would  provide  for  special  pay  for  full- 
time  dentists  for  exceptional  qualifications 
within  a  specialty  at  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  (b)  would  provide  that 
special  pay  may  be  paid  under  this  category 
only  if  personally  approved  by  the  CMD  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  paid  under  this  category, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  other  special  pay 
categories,  does  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  a  dentist  with  the  same 
lengrth  of  service,  specialty,  and  position  as 
the  dentist  concerned. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7435(b)(7)  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

SPECIAL  PAY  FX)R  PART-TIME  DENTISTS:  HALF- 
TIME  OR  GREATER 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  an  el- 
igible dentist  employed  less  than  full-time 
but  at  least  half-time,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  part-time 
employment  bears  to  full-time  employment, 
in  an  amount  proportional  to  the  following 
annual  rates:  (a)  for  primary  special  pay. 


$2,500;  (b)  for  incentive  special  pay,  a  total  of 
up  to  $7,500,  consisting  of  (1)  for  length  of 
service,  (A)  $500  for  more  than  two  but  less 
than  seven  years  of  service  or  (B)  $1,000  for 
seven  or  more  years  of  service;  (2)  for  service 
in  a  dental  specialty  with  respect  to  which 
the  CMD  has  determined,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied dentists,  an  amount  not  less  than  $1,500 
but  no  more  than  $5,625,  as  determined  by 
the  CMD  in  accordance  with  regrulations;  (3) 
for  service  in  an  executive  position  (A)  $2,750 
for  service  as  a  Service  Chief  or  in  a  com- 
parable position  as  determined  by  the  CMD, 
or  (B)  $3,500  for  service  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or 
in  an  Executive  Grade  position;  and  (4)  for 
service  in  either  (A)  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  the  CMD  has 
determined,  pursuant  to  regulations,  that 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  In  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  dentists, 
or  (B)  the  VA  Central  Office,  an  amount  not 
less  than  $1,310  but  not  more  than  $1,875,  as 
determined  by  the  CMD  in  accordance  with 
regulations. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4136 
would  provide  special  pay  for  dentists  em- 
ployed less  than  full-time  but  at  least  half- 
time  in  an  amount  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  the  dentist  would  receive  if  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  full-time  status  special  pay,  subject 
to  a  VSths  cap  on  the  proportion  of  full-time 
employment  that  miay  be  used  to  calculate 
special  pay,  excpt  that  the  amount  used  for 
calculating  board  certification  special  pay 
would  be  fixed  at  $1,500  for  specialty  or  first 
board  certification  and  an  additional  $375  for 
subspecialty  or  secondary  board  certifi- 
cation. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4126 
would  provide  special  pay  for  part-time  den- 
tists employed  on  a  half-time  or  greater 
basis,  based  upon  the  factors  and  at  the  rates 
specified  for  full-time  dentists,  except  for 
full-time  status,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  the  dentist  would  receive  if  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7436  follows  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  it  would  set  a  cap  of  %  on  the  propor- 
tion of  full-time  employment  that  would  be 
used  to  calculate  special  pay. 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PART-TIME  DENTISTS:  LESS 
THAN  HALF-TIME 

Current  law:  Section  4118(a)(2)  of  title  38 
prohibits  the  payment  of  special  pay  to  any 
dentist  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4131(e) 
would  follow  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4126 
would  provide  special  pay  for  dentists  em- 
ployed on  a  less  than  half-time  basis,  based 
upon  the  factors  and  at  the  rates  specified 
for  full-time  dentists,  except  for  full-time 
status,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
the  dentist  would  receive  if  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis,  subject  to  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 4127(e),  which  would  require  the  CMD  to 
determine  that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a 
dentist  employed  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  pro- 
vide needed  dental  services  at  a  VA  facility. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tions 7431(e)  and  7431(f)  follows  the  Senate 
provision,  except  that  the  pajrment  of  special 
pay  to  a  dentist  employed  on  less  than  a  one- 
quarter  time  basis  would  be  prohibited. 

REOULA'nONS  FOR  CERTAIN  DETERMINATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118  requires  that  the 
Secretary  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
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special  pay  authorities,  but  contains  no  spe- 
cific provisions  specifying  what  determina- 
tions affecting  special  pay  must  be  made 
under  regrulations. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4137(b) 
would  require  that  the  following  determina- 
tions be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary:  (a)  a  determination  that 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  (on  a  na- 
tionwide or  Individual  facility  basis)  in  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified  physi- 
cians in  a  medical  specialty  or  in  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  qualified  dentists 
in  a  dental  specialty,  (b)  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  special  pay  to  be  paid  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  for  a  factor  of  special 
pay  for  which  the  applicable  rate  is  specified 
as  a  range  of  amounts,  and  (c)  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  a  specific  geographic  location  In 
the  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physicians  in  a  specific  category  of  physi- 
cians or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  dentists  in  a  specific  category  of 
dentists. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(b)  is 
Identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  it  would  require  that  regulations  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  CMD,  (b)  determina- 
tions that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  recruitment  or  retention  of  qualified 
physicians  or  dentists  in  each  specialties 
could  also  be  made  on  any  "other  geographic 
basis",  and  the  CMD  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish uniform  national  rates  of  special  pay 
to  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  for  a  fac- 
tor of  special  pay  which  the  bill  specifies  a 
range  of  rates. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(b)  follows  House  bill,  except  that 
the  Secretary  would  prescribe  special  pay 
regulations  only  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  CMD. 

The  (Committees  note  that,  under  section 
553  of  title  5,  regulations  having  to  do  with 
matters  relating  to  agency  management  or 
persons  not  subject  to  the  rulemaking  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SCARCE 
SPECIALTY  PAY  ON  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FACILITY 
BASIS 

Current  law:  Section  4118  of  title  38  does 
not  provide  for  the  payment  of  special  pay 
for  service  In  a  scarce  specialty  on  an  indi- 
vidual facility  basis. 

House  bill:  I*roposed  new  section  4137(c) 
would  provide  that  the  purpose  of  paying 
special  pay,  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  are  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  quali- 
fied physicians  In  a  medical  specialty  or  in 
the  recruitment  of  qualified  dentists  In  a 
dental  specialty,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  specific  medical  facility,  may  only  be  made 
upon  the  request  of  the  director  of  that  facil- 
ity. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(c)  is 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
(a)  if  a  facility  director  determines  that  the 
facility  is  unable  to  recruit  or  retain  physi- 
cians or  dentists  in  a  specific  category 
through  the  use  of  scarce  specialty  and  geo- 
graphic special  pay  authorities,  the  facility 
director  would  be  required  to  notify  the  CMD 
and  recommend  the  pajrment  of  special  pay 
or  an  Increase  in  the  payment  of  special  pay, 
as  appropriate  for  that  category  of  physi- 
cians or  dentists;  (b)  the  special  pay  (or  the 
increase  in  special  pay)  recommended  by  the 
director  would  become  effective  with  respect 
to  that  facility  45  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  CMD  receives  the  notification,  un- 
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less,  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
CMD  disapprov  )8  the  director's  recommenda- 
tion; and  (c)  bhe  CMD  could  delegate  or 
redelegate  the  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  facility  director's  recommenda- 
tion to  an  offlser  or  employee  of  VHS&RA 
who  holds  a  position  In  the  direct  line  of  au- 
thority betwee*  the  CMD  and  the  facility  di- 
rector higher  tjian  the  one  held  by  the  direc- 
tor making  thfc  recommendation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  CfklD. 

Compromise  ligreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(c)  follows  the  House  bill. 

LIJCTATION  ON  i  lUTHORIZATlON  OF  SCARCE  SPE- 
CIALTY SPECIAL  PAY  ON  AN  INDrVIDUAL  FA- 
CIUTY  BASIS 


Current  law 
of  title  38  does 
of  special  pay 


As  noted  above,  section  4118 
1  not  provided  for  the  payment 
for  service  In  a  scarce  spe- 
cialty on  an  individual  facility  basis;  thus, 
there  Is  no  bas:  s  in  current  law  for  any  limi- 
tation on  such  luthority. 

House  bill:  I'roposed  new  section  4137(d) 
rould  prohibit  the  Secretary  (torn  providing 
special  pay  for  a  scarce  specialty  on  the 
basis  of  needs  of  a  specific  medical  facility 
unless  the  Se<retary  also  determines  that 
special  pay  on  the  basis  geographic  location 
is  insufficient  »  meet  the  needs  of  that  fa- 
cility for  qualiaed  physicians  or  dentists. 

Senate  bill:  Imposed  new  section  4127(d)  is 
Identical  to  tha  House  provision,  except  that 
it  also  would  (a)  specify  that  the  CMD  would 
make  the  determination  of  geographic-pay 
InsufHciency  u^n  the  request  of  the  facility 
)ulre  that  the  determination 
'  to  the  needs  of  the  facility 
sysiclans  or  dentists  In  the 
■y  of  physicians  or  dentists 
concerned,  andkc)  require  that,  if  special  pay 
is  paid  to  a  phTsician  or  dentist  on  any  geo- 
graphic or  Individual-facility  basis,  all  phy- 
sicians or  dentists  with  the  same  specialty 
serving  at  the  facility  concerned  be  paid  the 
same  rate  of  such  pay. 

Compromise  kgreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(d)  follows  the  House  bill. 


director,  (b) 
relate  expressly 
for  qualified 
specific  categd 


PROTECTION    AC 
PAY   DUE  TO 
CIAL  PAY  CAT 


1ST    REDUCTION    IN    SPECTAL 
.IMINATION   OF   PRIMARY   8PE- 
tOORY 


House  bill:  Ne  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Froposed  new  section  4127(0  of 
title  38  would  require  that  a  physician  or 
dentists  who  ^^aa  employed  by  VHS&RA,  on 
an  either  fuU-t^me  or  part-time  basis,  on  the 
day  before  the  leffectlve  date  of  the  new  sub- 
chapter, and  was  receiving  primary  special 
pay  and  Inceniive  special  pay  only  for  full- 
time-status,  aad  tenure  of  service,  be  paid 
special  pay  uiider  the  new  subchapter  at  a 
rate  not  less  tnan  the  rate  of  special  pay  the 
physician  or  df ntist  received  the  day  before 
the  effective  di|te  of  this  bill. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(e)  follows  the  Senate  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, proposed  hew  section  7431(g)  would  pro- 
vide for  reten  Jon  pay,  as  described  above 
under  "Design  itlon  of  Categories  With  No 
Recruitment  or  Retention  Problems,"  for  a 
physician  or  dintist  who  had  been  receiving 
special  pay  unt  er  a  section  4118  agreement  in 
a  category  foi  which  the  Secretary  subse- 
quently deten  lines  there  is  no  slgnlflcant 
recruitment  an  d  retention  problem. 

LDOTS  ON  TH^  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SPECIAL 
PAY 


Current  law: 
limits  the  tobi 
may  be  paid  t<i 
amount  no  mcpe 
a  full-time  physician 
for  a  full-time 
pav  received 


Section  4118(aXl)  of  title  38 

amount  of  special  pay  that 

a  physician  or  dentist  to  an 

than  (a)  S22,S00  per  year  for 

and  (b)  S10,0(X)  per  year 

dentist,  except  that  special 

br  service  In  a  specific  geo- 


graphic location  in  which  VA  experiences  se- 
vere recruitment  and  retention  difficulties, 
which,  under  section  4118(d),  is  excluded  ft-om 
the  maximum  limit  on  total  special  pay. 

House  bill:  Would  place  no  limit  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  special  pay  that  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  could  receive. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4127(h)  of 
title  38  would  set  a  cap  on  the  total  com- 
pensation (special  pay  plus  basic  pay)  that  a 
physician  or  dentist  could  receive  at  an 
amount  no  greater  than  the  amount  speci- 
fied In  section  102  of  title  3,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7437(h)  follows  the  Senate  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, as  described  above  under  "Submission 
of  Certain  Special  Pay  Agreements  to 
Central  Office  for  Approval,"  proposed  new 
section  7432(d)  would  require  that  any  agree- 
ment (other  than  an  agreement  relating  to 
the  CMD'8  pay)  that  would  take  effect  before 
October  1,  1994,  and  would  cause  a  physician 
or  dentist's  total  pay  to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  specified  in 
section  5312  of  title  5,  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Secretary  through  the  CMD. 

BASIC  PAY  CALCULATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(f)(1)  of  title  38 
provides  that,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4118(f)  (discussed  below), 
any  additional  compensation  provided  as 
special  pay  under  section  4118  not  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter VI  and  section  5595  of  chapter  55, 
chapter  81,  83,  or  84  of  title  5,  or  other  bene- 
flts  related  to  basic  pay. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(e) 
would  provide  that,  except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  4138  (dis- 
cussed below),  any  special  pay  would  not  be 
considered  as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of 
subchapter  VI  and  section  5595  of  chapter  55, 
chapter  81,  83,  or  84  of  title  5.  or  other  bene- 
fits related  to  basic  pay. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(b)  follows  the  House  bill. 

CALCULATION  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(f)(2)  of  title  38 
provides  that  special  pay  paid  to  any  full- 
time  employee  after  September  30,  1980,  be 
included  in  average  pay,  as  defined  In  section 
8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  title  5,  only  (a)  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  disability  or  death 
benefits  paid  under  section  8337,  8341(d)  or 
(e),  8442(b).  8443,  or  8451  of  title  5;  or  (b)  if  the 
employee  has  completed  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  full-time  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  an  annuity,  except  that,  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  such  employee's  service, 
no  special  pay  could  be  Included  in  average 
pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that  com- 
menced before  October  1,  1985,  and  only  one- 
half  of  any  special  pay  In  computing  an  an- 
nuity that  commenced  on  or  after  October  1, 
1985,  but  before  October  1,  1990. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(b) 
would  follow  current  law  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability or  death  benefits  and,  with  respect  to 
an  annuity  computation  under  chapter  83  or 
84,  provide  for  all  special  pay  to  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  pay  for  chapter  83  or  84  pur- 
poses with  no  phase-in. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4128(b) 
would  follow  current  law  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability or  death  benefits  and,  with  respect  to 
annuity  computations  under  chapter  83  or  84, 
would  provide  for  special  pay  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  the  new  authority 
to  be  considered  basic  pay  (a)  in  the  case  of 
a  physician  or  dentist  who  has  no  VA  service 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  measure 


but  has  at  least  fifteen  years  of  service,  and 
(b)  in  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  effective  date  service  and  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  service,  only  in  (1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  special  pay  the  physician 
or  dentist  was  receiving  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date,  plus  (2)  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  increased  amount 
of  special  pay  under  the  new  law  for  each 
two  years  served  after  the  effective  date. 

Compromise  agieement:  F>roposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(b)  follows  the  Senate  bill,  except 
that  the  phase-in  of  the  increase  for  those 
with  pre-effectlve  date  service  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  25  percent  of  the  Increased 
amount  of  special  pay  for  each  two  years 
served  after  the  effective  date. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CALCULATIONS 

Current  law:  Section  4118(0(3)  of  title  38  re- 
quires that  any  special  pay  be  considered  as 
annual  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  relating  to  life  insurance  for  Federal 
employees. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4138(c) 
would  provide  that  special  pay  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  the  new  authority 
or  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  4118  of  title  38  and  be  considered  as 
annual  pay  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  relating  to  life  insur- 
ance for  Federal  employees. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7438(c)  follows  the  House  provision. 

QUADRENNIAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(g)(2)  of  title  38 
requires  the  Secretary  to  (a)  define  the  bases 
for  pay  distinctions,  if  any,  among  various 
categories  of  physician  and  dentists,  includ- 
ing between  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  VA  and  physicians  and  dentists 
employed  by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  between  all  Federal  sector  and 
non-Federal  sector  physicians  and  dentists; 
(b)  obtain  measures  of  income  from  the  em- 
ployment or  practice  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists in  the  non-VA  sector,  including  Federal 
and  non-Federal  sectors,  for  use  as  gruide- 
lines  for  setting  and  periodically  adjusting 
the  amounts  of  special  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists;  (c)  submit  a  report  to  the 
President,  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1988,  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter, 
recommending  appropriate  amounts  of  spe- 
cial pay;  (d)  Include  in  such  recommenda- 
tions, when  the  Secretary  considers  it  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  do  so,  modifications 
of  the  special  pay  levels  set  forth  in  section 
4118  of  title  38  (1)  whenever  VA  is  unable  to 
recruit  or  retain  a  sufficient  work  force  of 
well-qualilled  physicians  and  dentists  be- 
cause the  incomes  of  non-VA  physicians  and 
dentists  performing  comparable  types  of  du- 
ties significantly  exceed  the  levels  of  total 
pay  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists,  or  (2) 
whenever  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  such  that  special  pay  levels  are  needed  to 
recruit  or  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4139  of 
title  38  follows  current  law,  except  that  it 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  submit  the 
report  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1992,  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4129  is 
substantively  Identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7439  follows  the  House  provision,  except 
that  it  would  require  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit the  report  not  later  than  December  31, 
1994,  and  once  every  four  years  thereafter. 
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INCLUSION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

Current  law:  Section  4118(g)(3)  of  title  38 
requires  the  President  to  Include  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  exact 
rates  of  special  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists under  section  4118  In  the  Budget  next 
tra.nsmltted  to  the  (Congress  under  section 
1105  of  title  31  after  the  submission  c'  each 
report  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
4118(g)(2),  (known  as  the  "Quadrennial  Re- 
port", described  below). 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4139(c) 
follows  current  law. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4129(c) 
follows  current  law,  with  an  additional  re- 
quirement that  the  President  specify  the 
added  costs  of  the  recommended  rates  of  spe- 
cial pay. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7439(c)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  PAY 

Current  law:  Section  4118(g)(4)  of  title  38 
requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  not  later  than  April  30  of  each  year, 
a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  section 
4118,  which  must  Include  (a)  a  review  of  the 
Secretary's  and  CMD's  actions,  findings,  rec- 
ommendations, and  other  activities  to  date 
for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  report  is 
submitted  and  for  such  portion  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  as  was  not  Included  in  the 
previous  annual  report,  and  (b)  a  plan  In  con- 
nection with  the  Implementation  of  section 
4118  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  report  is  submitted  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

House  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4140  of 
title  38  would  follow  current  law,  but  also 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  Include  in  the 
annual  report  (a)  a  description  of  the 
amounts  of  special  pay  paid  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  by  category  of  pay;  (b)  a 
list  of  (1)  the  geographic  areas,  and  scarce 
specialties  for  which  special  pay  was  paid 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  areas 
and  specialties  for  which  special  pay  Is  being 
paid  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  (3) 
the  areas  and  specialties  for  which  special 
pay  is  expected  to  be  paid  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  (4)  a  summary  of  any  dif- 
ferences among  those  three  lists;  (c)  a  list  of 
(1)  the  number  of  physicians  and  dentists 
who  left  employment  with  the  Department 
during  the  preceding  year,  (2)  the  number 
who  changed  from  full-time  status  to  part- 
time  status,  and  (3)  the  reasons  therefor;  and 
(d)  the  number  of  unfilled  physician  and  den- 
tist positions  in  VHS&RA  and  the  reasons 
that  each  such  position  is  unfilled. 

Senate  bill:  Proposed  new  section  4130  is 
similar  to  the  new  section  proposed  in  the 
House  bill  except  that,  the  provision  would 
be  modified  to  require  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude (1)  the  number  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  change  from  part-time  to  full-time 
status,  and  (2)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why 
physicians  and  dentists  left  employment 
with  VHS&RA  or  changed  their  employment 
status;  and  (b)  the  following  items  would  be 
added  to  the  report:  (1)  the  numbers  of  posl- 
Uons,  by  specialty,  created  and  abolished 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  such  actions;  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  unfilled  physician 
and  dentist  positions  (A)  the  number  of  un- 
filled positions  in  each  specialty  in 
VHS&RA,  (B)  the  average  and  maximum 
lengths  of  time  that  those  positions  have 
been  unfilled,  (C)  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
why  the  positions  remain  unfilled  and,  (D)  in 
the  case  of  any  specialty  not  designated  as  a 
scarce  specialty  for  purposes  of  special  pay. 
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an  explanation  (including  comparisons  with 
other  specialties  that  have  been  so  des- 
ignated) of  why  the  specialty  has  not  been  so 
designated;  and  (3)  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  periodically  adjusting  the  rates  of  special 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  to  reflect 
cost-of-living  increases  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  high-quality  medical 
pereonnel. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7440  contains  this  provision.  However,  it 
does  not  contain  an  assessment  of  the  need 
for  periodically  adjusting  rates  of  special 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists.  In  addition, 
new  section  7432(d)(3)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  include  In  the  annual  report  (1)  the 
number  of  agreements  entered  into  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report  which 
caused  a  physician's  or  dentist's  total  annual 
salary  to  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 5312  of  title  5  (Executive  Level  I);  (2)  the 
number  of  proposed  agreements  exceeding 
the  amount  specified  in  section  5312  which 
were  disapproved  by  the  Secretary;  and  (3)  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  Secretary's  rea- 
sons for  disapproving  any  agreements. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CONTINUINO  EDUCATION 
EXPENSES 

Current  law:  Section  4113  of  title  38  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  pay  the  expenses,  ex- 
cept memberahlp  fees,  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists to  attend  meetings  of  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  and  related 
science. 

House  bill:  Section  103  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  any  full-time  board- 
certified  physician  or  dentist  for  up  to  $1,000 
per  year  for  expenses  incurred  for  continuing 
professional  education  after  September  30 
1990. 

Senate  bill:  Section  264  would  (a)  require 
the  CMD  to  reimburae  any  full-time  board- 
certified  physician  or  dentist— and  authorize 
the  CMD  to  reimburae  other  physicians  and 
dentists— for  up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  con- 
tinuing education  expenses,  and  (b)  authorize 
the  CMD  to  reimburae  continuing  education 
expenses  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7411  follows  the  House  bill,  except  that 
the  provision  would  apply  only  with  respect 
to  expenses  Incurred  after  September  30 
1991. 

ELECTION  OF  CREDITINO  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
RETIREMENT  ANNUITY  AND  INSURANCE 

Current  law:  Under  Section  103(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-330,  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
was  employed  by  VHS&RA  on  October  1, 
1980,  in  a  full-time  status  was  permitted  to 
make  an  irrevocable  election,  no  later  than 
April  1,  1981,  not  to  have  special  pay  counted 
as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
an  annuity  under  ch|ipter  83  or  84  of  title  5. 

House  bill:  No  comparable  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  266  would  permit  a 
physician  or  dentist  who  elected  not  to  have 
special  pay  under  section  4118  included  as 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  either  chapter 
83  or  84  of  title  5  irrevocably  to  elect  to  have 
special  pay  received  under  the  new  special 
pay  authority  considered  basic  pay  for  such 
purposes  and  Included  in  average  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  8331(4)  and  8401(3)  of 
title  5  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  provided  In  the  new  special  pay  au- 
thority. The  physician  or  dentist  would  be 
required  to  make  such  an  election  in  writing 
at  the  time  the  physician  or  dentist  entera 
Into  an  agreement  under  the  new  provisions. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 
The  Committees  note  that  the  goal  of  the 
Senate  provision  would  be  met  by  the  repeal 
of  section  4118  and  by  the  enactment  of  sec- 


tion 104  of  the  compromise  agreement,  which 
would  authorize  all  physicians  and  dentists 
to  enter  Into  new  agreements  under  new 
chapter  74.  All  special  pay  received  under 
these  new  agreements  would  be  counted  as 
basic  pay  for  the  purpose  of  computing  an 
annuity. 

RECRUITMENT,  RELOCATION.  AND  RETENTION 
BONUSES 

Current  law:  Section  5524a  of  title  5  per- 
mits the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  provide 
advance  payment  of  basic  pay,  covering  not 
more  than  two  pay  periods,  to  any  Individual 
who  is  newly  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
agency,  at  the  initial  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able to  the  employee  upon  commencement  of 
service  in  that  position.  Section  5706b  of  title 
5  permits  a  Federal  agency  to  pay  an  individ- 
ual for  expenses  for  travel  to  and  trom  pre- 
employment  Interviews.  Section  5753  of  title 
5  (a)  permits  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel    Management   (0PM),   subject   to 
regulations  which  0PM  will  prescribe,  to  au- 
thorize the  head  of  an  agency  to  pay  a  bonus 
to   an    employee    who   is   newly    appointed 
under  the  General  Schedule,  or  an  employee 
under  any  Federal  pay  authority  who  must 
relocate  to  accept  a  CJeneral  Schedule  posi- 
tion, if  the  Office  determines  that  the  agency 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  difficulty  in 
filling  the  position,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
bonus;  (b)  requires  the  OPM  to  determine  the 
amount  of  such  a  bonus  up  to  a  limit  of  25 
percent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
the  position,  exclusive  of  any  locality  com- 
parability payment  that  may  be  applicable 
to  the  position;  (c)  requires  that  payment  of 
such  a^Donus  be  contingent  upon  the  em- 
ployee entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
agency  to  complete  a  period  of  employment 
with  the   agency,   purauant  to   regulations 
prescribed    by    OPM,    which    the    employee 
must  repay  on  a  pro  rated  basis.  If  the  em- 
ployee is  separated  flrom  the  agency  or  vol- 
untarily falls  to  complete  the  agreed-upon 
period  of  service;  and  (d)  requires  that  such 
a  bonus  be  paid  as  a  lump  sum  and  not  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  employee's  basic  pay. 
Section  5754  of  title  5  (a)  permits  OPM,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  OPM  must 
prescribe,  to  authorize  the  head  of  an  agency 
to  pay  an  allowance  to  an  employee  under 
the  General  Schedule  if  the  unusually  high 
or   unique   qualifications   of  the   employee 
make  it  essential  for  the  agency  to  retain 
the   employee   and    the   agency    determines 
that  the  employee  would  be  likely  to  leave 
in  the  absence  of  a  retention  allowance;  (b) 
provides  that  a  retention  allowance  may  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  employee's  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  (exclusive  of  any  locality 
comparability  payment  under  section  5304  of 
title  5);  and  (c)  requires  that  such  an  allow- 
ance be  paid  in  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  employee's  basic  pay, 
but  may  not  be  considered  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's basic  pay. 

House  bill:  Section  104  of  H.R.  598  in  the 
102d  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  30,  1991.  would  add 
new  section  4120A  to  title  38  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  permit  the 
CMD  to  pay  allowances  or  expenses  to  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  title  38  health-care 
employees,  in  the  same  njanner,  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  are  provided  in 
the  authorities  under  sections  5524a,  5706b, 
5753,  and  5754  of  title  5. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  Proposed  new  sec- 
tion 7410  follows  the  House  bill. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  TRANSmON 

House  bill:  Section  104  would  (a)  provide 
that  the  new  special  pay  authority  take  ef- 
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Section  4108  of  title  38  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  "shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence" 
of  health-care  professionals  appointed  under 
title  38. 

In  a  July  1988  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
held,  in  the  case  Colorado  Nurses  Association 
and  VA  Medical  Center.  Ft.  Lyon,  Colorado  v. 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority.  851  F.2d 
1486  (D.C.  Cir.  1988).  that  the  VA  Secretary 
has  exclusive  discretion  to  establish  regula- 
tions concerning  the  working  conditions  of 
those  employees  appointed  under  the  title  38 
personnel  system  and  Is,  therefore,  not  under 
any  obligation  to  bargain  with  such  employ- 
ees under  the  FSLRA. 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
amend  section  4108  of  title  38  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary's  authority  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of  title  38 
employees  is  subject  to  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  employment 
through  representatives  chosen  by  them  in 
accordance  with  chapter  71  of  title  5,  which 
relates  to  labor  management  relations. 

Senate  bill:  Section  249  would  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title  5  would 
generally  apply  to  the  personnel-administra- 
tion authorities  in  section  4108  of  title  38. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7422(a)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
202  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Scope  of  Collective  Bargaining 
House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
provide  that  collective  bargaining  and  any 
grievance  procedures  provided  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  may  not  cover, 
or  have  any  applicability  to,  any  matter  or 
question  concerning,  or  arising  out  of,  "pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence"  (defined  as 
(a)  direct  patient  care,  (b)  clinical  com- 
petence, (c)  professional  judgment,  and  (d) 
peer  review). 

Senate  bill:  Section  249  would  provide  that 
the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  employees 
as  set  forth  in  chapter  71  of  title  5  would  not 
apply  with  respect  to  (a)  the  prohibitions  set 
out  in  section  4108(a)  (1)  through  (6)  (relating 
to  work  outside  VA  and  conflict-of-interest 
situations)  or  (b)  matters  covered  by  section 
4110  (certain  disciplinary  actions,  which  are 
proposed  to  be  limited  to  certain  major  ac- 
tions by  section  250  (discussed  below)). 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7422(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
202  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill  with  an  amendment  clarifying 
that  collective  bargaining  and  any  grievance 
procedures  established  under  collective  bar- 
gaining may  not  cover,  or  have  any  applica- 
bility to,  any  matter  or  question  concerning 
or  arising  out  of  (1)  professional  conduct  or 
competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment, determination,  or  adjustment  of 
employee  compensation  under  this  title. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  reference  to 
peer  review  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
refer  to.  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  operation, 
determinations,  and  membership  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Boards  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  reference  to  "professional  judgment" 
has  been  deleted  from  the  definition  of  "pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence"  because  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  Committees  that  the 
meaning  of  that  term  is  fully  encompassed 
by  the  term  "clinical  competence". 


Review  of  Secretary's  Collective  Bargaining 
Determinations 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
grant  the  Secretary  exclusive  authority  to 
determine,  not  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing or  review  by  any  other  agency  or  by  any 
court,  whether  a  matter  concerns,  or  arises 
out  of,  professional  conduct  or  competence. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7422(d)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
202  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill  with  an  amendment  deleting 
the  prohibition  against  court  review  of  the 
Secretary's  determination  whether  a  matter 
concerns,  or  arises  out  of.  (1)  professional 
conduct  or  competence,  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3) 
the  establishment,  determination,  or  adjust- 
ment of  employee  compensation. 

Jurisdiction  for  Certain  Cases 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  4557  would 
provide  that  a  petition  for  judicial  review  or 
petition  for  enforcement  under  section  7123 
of  title  5  In  any  case  Involving  title  38  em- 
ployees, or  arising  out  of  the  applicability  of 
title  5  to  title  38  employees,  may  be  pursued 
only  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7422(e)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
202  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION:  FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYEES 

New  Section  7423  (as  proposed  to  be  added 
by  section  202  of  the  compromise  agreement) 
is  a  recodification  in  the  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  74  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  current  section  4108(a)(1)  through 
(6).  which  set  forth  prohibitions  relating  to 
work  outside  VA  and  conflict-of-interest  sit- 
uations applicable  to  full-time,  title  38  em- 
ployees. 

ADVERSE  PERSONNEL  ACmONS 

Disciplinary  Actions  and  Appeals  Procedures 
Current  law:  Section  4110  of  title  38  re- 
quires the  Chief  Medical  Director  (CMD). 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  appoint  disciplinary  boards  com- 
prised of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  employees,  senior  in  grade,  of  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration, to  determine  charges  of  inaptitude, 
inefficiency,  or  misconduct,  or  any  full-time, 
permanent  health-care  professional  ap- 
pointed under  title  38. 

House  bill:  Section  302  of  H.R.  4557  would 
replace  current  section  4110  with  four  new 
sections:  4110.  4110A,  4110B.  and  4110C.  Re- 
vised section  4110  would  provide  that  full- 
time,  permanent  title  38  employees  have  the 
right  to  appeal  an  adverse  personnel  action 
resulting  from  a  charge  brought  by  the  CMD 
(or  an  official  designated  by  the  CMD)  based 
on  conduct  or  performance,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  any  case  involving  or  including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken,  the  appeal  would  be  required  to  be 
made  to  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board  (DAB) 
under  new  section  4110A  (discussed  below). 

(b)  In  any  case  involving  or  including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
not  taken,  the  appeal  would  be  required  to  be 
made  through  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures under  new  section  4110B  (discussed 
below). 

(c)  In  any  case  not  involving  or  Including  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  either  a  major  or  minor  ad- 
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verse  action  was  taken,  the  appeal  would  be 
through  Department  grievance  procedures 
under  new  section  4110B,  except  that  an  em- 
ployee covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  would  be  authorized  to  elect  to 
appeal  through  either  the  4110B  procedures 
or  the  grievance  procedures  provided 
through  collective  bargaining. 

For  these  purposes,  a  major  adverse  action 
Is  an  adverse  action  that  Includes  a  suspen- 
sion, transfer,  reduction  In  grade,  reduction 
in  basic  pay,  or  discharge,  and  a  question  of 
I>rofes8ional  conduct  or  competence  Is  a 
question  Involving  direct  patient  care,  clini- 
cal competence,  professional  judgment,  or 
peer  review. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would: 

(a)  Retain  current  4110  disciplinary  boards 
but  provide  that  a  disciplinary  board  is  not 
required  in  a  case  In  which  the  proposed  ac- 
tion is  suspension  for  14  days  or  less,  reas- 
signment without  a  reduction  in  basic  pay, 
reduction  in  rank  without  a  reduction  in 
basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonishment. 

(b)  Establish  a  new  adjudication  and  re- 
view procedure  for  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
posed action  is  suspension  for  14  days  or  less, 
reassignment  without  a  reduction  in  basic 
pay,  reduction  in  rank  without  a  reduction 
in  basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonishment. 

(c)  Require  that  (1)  the  Secretary  authorize 
review,  under  procedures  established  through 
collective  bargaining,  of  (A)  grievances  by 
employees  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  and  (B)  lesser  disciplinary  ac- 
tions Involving  such  employees,  (2)  in  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  clinical  competence, 
as  determined  by  either  party,  any  person  se- 
lected to  serve  as  an  arbitrator  be  qualified 
as  an  arbitrator  and  also  be  a  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse,  or  otherwise  qualified  in  ex- 
amining and  adjudicating  health-care  issues, 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  authorize,  through  a 
Department  review  procedure,  review  of  less- 
er disciplinary  actions  (suspension  for  14 
days  or  less,  reassignment  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  basic  pay,  reduction  In  rank  without 
a  reduction  in  basic  pay,  reprimand  or  ad- 
monishment) Imposed  on,  and  grievances  of, 
supervisors  and  employees  not  covered  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7461 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  except  the  reference  to  "professional 
Judgment"  has  been  deleted  (as  in  new  sec- 
tion 7422,  relating  to  collective  bargaining) 
trom  the  definition  of  "professional  conduct 
or  competence"  because  of  the  Committees' 
belief  that  the  meaning  of  this  term  is  fully 
encompassed  by  the  term  "clinical  com- 
iwtence". 

Judicial  Review  of  Disciplinary  Actions  and 
Appeals 

House  bill:  New  section  4110(d)  would  pro- 
vide that  an  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or 
question  concerns,  or  arises  out  of,  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  is  not  itself 
subject  to  any  grievance  procedure  provided 
by  law,  regulation,  or  collective  bargaining 
and  may  not  be  reviewed  by  any  other  agen- 
cy or  by  any  court. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7461(d)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  language  that 
would  prohibit  court  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  as  to  whether  a  mat- 
ter or  question  concerns,  or  arises  out  of, 
professional  conduct  or  competence  is  de- 
leted. 

As  in  section  202  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment (relating  to  collective  bargaining)  the 


Committees  have  deleted  the  reference  to 
"professional  Judgment"  flrom  the  definition 
of  "professional  conduct  or  competence"  be- 
cause of  the  Committees'  belief  that  the 
meaning  of  that  term  is  fully  encompassed 
by  the  term  "clinical  competence". 

Publication  of  Proposed  Regulations 
House  bill:  Revised  section  4110(e)  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  notice-and-comment,   not 
less  than  30  days  before  the  date  on  which 
they  are  to  take  effect,  regulations  the  Sec- 
retary proposes  to  prescribe  under  proposed 
new  sections  4110,  4110A,  4110B,  and  4110C. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise     agreement:      New      section 
7461(e)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Appeal  Procedures  for  Major  Disciplinary  Ac- 
tions Involving  Professional  Conduct  or  Com- 
petence 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(a)  would  pro- 
vide that  disciplinary  appeals  boards  (DABs) 
appointed  under  new  section  4110C  would 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  review  any 
case  which  arises  out  of  (or  which  Includes) 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence of  a  fulltime,  permanent  title  38  em- 
ployee and  in  which  a  major  adverse  action 
was  taken. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  require  that 
section  4110  disciplinary  boards  be  main- 
tained to  determine  the  charges  in  any  dis- 
ciplinary action  brought  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance or  conduct. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7462(a)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Mixed  Cases 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(a)  would  re- 
quire a  DAB  to  include  in  its  record  of  deci- 
sion in  a  "mixed  case"— a  case  including 
both  a  major  adverse  action  arising  out  of  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence and  an  adverse  action  which  is  not  a 
major  adverse  action  or  which  does  not  arise 
out  of  a  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence — a  statement  of  the  board's  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7462(a)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Notice  and  Opportunity  to  Respond— Major 
Adverse  Actions 

House  bill:  New  section  4110A(a)  would  pro- 
vide that  in  a  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  agt^nst  a  title  38  employee  Involving 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence which  could  result  in  a  major  ad- 
verse action,  the  employee: 

(a)  is  entitled  to  (1)  advance  written  notice 
from  the  CMD  or  other  charging  official  spe- 
cifically stating  the  basis  of  the  charge,  the 
adverse  actions  that  could  be  taken  and  a 
statement  of  any  specific  law,  regulation, 
policy,  procedure,  practice,  or  other  specific 
instruction  that  has  been  violated,  (2)  the 
opportunity  to  present  an  answer  orally  and 
in  writing  to  the  CMD  or  other  deciding  offi- 
cial, who  must  be  higher  in  rank  than  the 
charging  official,  and  to  submit  affidavits 
and  other  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  answer;  and 

(b)  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an  at- 
torney or  other  representative  of  the  em- 
ployee's choice  at  all  stages  of  the  case. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise     agreement:      New      section 
7462(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 


208  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill,  with  amendments  to  clarlfir 
the  notice  and  opportunity  to  respond  that 
would  be  required  to  be  available  to  employ- 
ees. Thus,  new  section  7462(b)  provides  that 
in  any  case  in  which  charges  are  brought 
against  an  employee  which  arises  out  of,  or 
Includes,  a  question  of  professional  conduct 
or  competence  which  could  result  in  a  major 
adverse  action,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  at 
least  30  days  advance  written  notice.  An  ex- 
ception Is  made  for  situations  In  which  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  em- 
ployee has  committed  a  crime  for  which  the 
employee  may  be  Imprisoned,  in  which  case 
the  30-day  written  notice  would  not  be  re- 
quired. New  section  7462(b)  also  provides  that 
an  employee  has  at  least  seven  days  to 
present  an  answer  orally  and  in  writing  in 
response  to  the  notice  that  charges  are  being 
brought. 

The  Committees  note  that  these  require- 
ments parallel  the  notice  requirement  appli- 
cable to  civil  service  employees  under  sec- 
tion 7513  of  title  5. 

Decisions 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  pro- 
vide that  (a)  if  a  proposed  adverse  action 
covered  section  4110A  Is  not  withdrawn,  the 
deciding  official  must  render  a  decision  in 
writing  within  21  days  after  receipt  by  the 
official  of  the  employee's  answer;  (b)  the  de- 
cision must  include  a  statement  of  the  spe- 
clflc  reasons  for  the  decision  with  respect  to 
each  charge  and  in  the  case  of  a  major  ad- 
verse action,  state  whether  any  of  the 
charges  sustained  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence;  and  (c) 
if  any  of  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  no- 
tice of  the  decision  to  the  employee  must  in- 
clude notice  of  the  employee's  rights  of  ap- 
peal. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7462(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
208  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 
Authority  to  Hold  Proposed  Adverse  Actions  in 

Abeyance 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  pro- 
vide that  a  proposed  adverse  action  may  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  up  to  a  year  if  the  em- 
ployee requests,   and   the  deciding   official 
agrees,  that  the  employee  shall  seek  counsel- 
ing or  treatment  for  a  condition  covered 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise      agreement:      New      section 
7462(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Opportunity  to  Respond  to  Charges 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  that  any  an- 
swer and  submission  from  an  employee  be 
submitted  so  as  to  be  received  within  30  days 
of  the   date  of  the   written   notice  of  the 
charges,    except   that   the    Secretary    shall 
allow  the  granting  of  extensions  for  good 
cause  shown. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise     agreement:      New      section 
7462(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
208  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  may  not  require  an  em- 
ployee to  submit  an  answer  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  seven  days  after  the  date  of  written 
notice  of  the  charges. 
Timeliness  of  Appeals  to  Disciplinary  Appeals 

Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(b)  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  require  any  appeal 
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to  a  DAB  from  a  decision  to  Impose  a  major 
disciplinary  act  on  be  received  within  30 
days  after  the  di  ,te  of  service  of  the  written 
decision  on  the  e  nployee. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  sigreement:  New  section 
7462(b)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
a08  of  the  comiromlse  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Determv  ation  of  Jurisdiction 
House  bill:  Ne'F  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire a  DAB  to  I  letermlne  whether  a  matter 
Is  properly  befoie  it  prior  to  considering  an 
appeal  in  a  case  i  inder  this  section. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise     agreement:      New      section 
7162(c)  (as  propcsed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the   comjiromise   agreement)   follows 
the  House  bill. 

Authority  of  L  iscipliJiary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  Ne  »  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire a  DAB  to  s  istain.  dismiss,  or  sustain  in 
part  and  dismiss  in  part,  each  charge  ap- 
pealed to  it  an< ,  if  the  deciding  official  is 
sustained  (in  wt  ole  or  in  part)  with  respect 
U)  any  charge,  to  approve  the  action  as  im- 
posed, approve  t  le  action  with  modification, 
reduction,  or  ea  ception,  or  reverse  the  ac- 
tion. 
Senate  bill:  Nc  provision. 
Compromise      agreement:      New      section 
7462(c)  (as  propcsed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  com  )romlse  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Procedures 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(c)  would  re- 
quire that  a  DA  3  (a)  afford  an  employee  ap- 
pealing an  adveise  action  an  opportunity  for 
an  oral  hearing  i  ind,  if  such  a  hearing  is  held, 
provide  the  emi  loyee  a  transcript  of  it,  and 
(b)  render  a  deciSion  within  45  days  of  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  if  a  hearing  is  held, 
and  in  any  even  ;  no  later  than  120  days  after 
the  appeal  comn  lenced. 
Senate  bill:  N(  provision. 
Compromise     igreement:    Subsections    (c) 
and  (d)  of  new  suction  7462  (as  proposed  to  be 
added    by    section    203    of    the    compronUse 
agreement)  folic  w  the  House  bill. 
Se  rretary  's  Action 
House  bill:  New  section  4110a(d)  would  pro- 
vide that  (a)  ex(  ept  as  discussed  in  items  (b) 
and  (c),  below,   ifter  resolving  any  question 
as  to  whether  a  matter  involves  professional 
conduct  or  competence,  the  Secretary  must 
cause  the  DAB  decision  to  be  executed  in  a 
timely  manner  and  in  any  event  not  later 
than  90  days  af  er  It  is  received  and,  pursu- 
ant to  the  DAI  s  decision,  may  order  rein- 
statement, awai  d  back  pay,  and  provide  such 
other  remedies  as  the  board  found  appro- 
priate, includini  r  expungement  of  records  re- 
lating to  the  a:tion;  (b)  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  a  c  etermlnatlon  that  a  decision 
of  a  DAB  is  clei  irly  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  unlawful,  to  1)  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
DAB.  or  (2)  rev  srsc  the  decision  of  the  DAB 
and  remand  th€  matter  for  further  consider- 
ation; (c)  the  S«cretary  may  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse action  in  posed  if  the  Secretary  finds 
the  DAB  decislc  n  (while  not  clearly  contrary 
to  the  evidence  or  unlawful)  to  be  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  natiire  of  the  charges;  and  (d)  the 
Secretary's   execution    of  a   DAB   decision 
would  be  the  fli  lal  administrative  action  in  a 
case. 
Senate  bill:  Na  provision. 
Compronilse    agreement:    Subsections    (d) 
and  (e)  of  new  Section  7462  (as  proposed  to  be 
added    by    sect  ion    203    of    the    compromise 
agreement)  fol  ow  the  House  bill  with  an 


amendment  to 


clarify  that  the  Secretary, 


upon  a  determination  that  a  decision  of  a 
DAB  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  evidence  or 
unlawful,  may  vacate  a  decision  of  the  DAB 
and  remand  the  matter  for  further  consider- 
ation. 

Management  Representation  Before 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(e)  would  au- 
thorize the  SecreUry  to  designate  a  Depart- 
ment employee  to  represent  management  In 
any  case  before  a  DAB. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise      agreement:      New      section 
7462(e)  (£is  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Judicial  Review  of  a  Final  Decision  by  a 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Board 
House  bill:  New  section  4110A(f)  would  (a) 
authorize  a  title  38  employee  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  final  decision  of  a  DAB  (after  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary)  to  obtain  judicial  re- 
view of  the  decision;  and  (b)  require  that  a 
reviewing  court  review  the  record  and  hold 
unlawful  and  set  aside  any  action,  finding,  or 
conclusion  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not   in   accordance   with   law;    (2)    obtained 
without  procedures  required  by  law.  rule,  or 
regulation  having  been  followed;  or  (3)  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise      agreement:      New      section 
7462(0  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203 
of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows  the 
House  bill. 

Disciplinary  Actions  and  Appeal  Procedures  Ap- 
plicable to  Cases  other  than  those  Involving 
Major  Adverse  Actions  Arising  out  of  Profes- 
sional Conduct  or  Competence 
House  bill:  New  section  4110B(a)  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions  procedures   for   the   consideration   of 
grievances  of  title  38  employees  arising  from 
an  adverse  personnel  action  in  which  the  ac- 
tion talcen  either  is  not  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion or  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
consideration  of  a  proposed  action  in  which 
the  proposed  action  is  suspension  of  14  days 
or  less,  reassignment  without  reduction  in 
basic  pay,  reduction  in  rank  without  reduc- 
tion in  basic  pay,  reprimand,  or  admonish- 
ment. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7463(a>  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Procedures 
House  bill:  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  new 
section  4110B  would  provide  in  a  case  of  an 
adverse  personnel  action  in  which  the  action 
taken  either  is  not  a  major  adverse  action  or 
does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  (a)  DABs 
would  have  no  jurisdiction;  (b)  an  employee 
who  is  a  member  of  a  collective  bargaining 
unit  may  seek  review  of  the  adverse  action 
either  under  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  through 
grievance  procedures  determined  through 
collective  bargaining,  but  not  under  both; 
and  (c)  the  employee's  election  of  which 
grievance  procedures  to  follow  is  non-rev- 
ocable. 
Senate  bill:  No  provisions. 
Compromise  agreement:  Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  new  section  7463  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  203  of  the  compromise 
agreement)  follow  the  House  bill. 


Required  Components  of  Appeal  Procedures 
House  bill:  New  section  4110B(c)  would  re- 
quire grievance  procedures  established  under 
new  section  4110B  to  Include: 

(a)  A  right  to  formal  review  by  an  impar- 
tial examiner  within  VA,  who.  In  a  case  aris- 
ing flrom  a  question  of  professional  conduct 
or  competence,  would  be  required  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  panel  of  employees  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  qualified  to  sit 
on  a  DAB. 

(b)  A  right  to  a  prompt  report  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  by  the  Impartial 
examiner. 

(c)  A  right  to  a  prompt  review  of  the  exam- 
iner's findings  and  recommendations  by  an 
official  of  a  higher  level  than  the  official  Im- 
posing the  adverse  action. 

(d)  A  right  to  be  represented  by  an  attor- 
ney or  other  representative  at  all  stages  of 
the  appeal  procedure. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  provide  that 
an  employee  against  whom  a  lesser  discipli- 
nary action  is  proposed  would  be  entitled  to: 

(a)  Advance  written  notice  stating  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  A  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally  and 
in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and  other 
supporting  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  answer. 

(c)  Representation  by  an  attorney  or  other 
spokesperson. 

(d)  A  written  decision  and  the  specific  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

Any  agency  review  procedure  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include: 

(a)  An  informal  review  by  an  official  of  a 
higher  level  than  the  official  who  made  the 
decision. 

(b)  A  prompt  decision  by  such  higher  level 
official  and  a  right  to  formal  review  by  an 
impartial  examiner  within  VA. 

(c)  A  prompt  report  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  impartial  examiner. 

(d)  A  prompt  review  of  the  examiner's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  together  with 
any  comments  by  the  employee  and  the  De- 
partment on  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, by  an  official  of  a  higher  level  than 
the  official  who  conducted  the  review. 

Compromise  aigreement:  Subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  of  new  section  7463  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the  compromise 
aigreement)  follow  the  House  bill  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  an  employee 
against  whom  are  brought  charges  not  in- 
volving professional  conduct  or  competence 
which  could  result  in  a  major  adverse  action 
being  Imposed  is  entitled  to  the  same  notice 
and  opportunity  to  answer  those  charges  as 
provided  in  the  case  of  an  employee  against 
whom  are  brought  charges  involving  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence  that  could  re- 
sult In  a  major  adverse  action.  In  any  other 
case  in  which  charges  are  brought  against  an 
employee,  the  employee  would  be  entitled  to 
(a)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reason  for  the  proposed  action,  and 
(b),  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally  and 
in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  an- 
swer. 
Appointment  of  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110c(a)  that  would 
require  that  (a)  the  Secretary  ft-om  time  to 
time  to  appoint  boards,  to  be  known  as 
DABs,  to  hear  appeals  of  major  adverse  ac- 
tions; (b)  each  DAB  consist  of  three  Depart- 
ment employees  who  are  senior  in  grade  or 
the  same  grade  as  the  employee  appealing  an 
adverse  action;  and  (c)  the  Secretary  des- 
ignate one  member  of  each  DAB  to  be  chair- 
man and  another  to  be  secretary  and  that 
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both  would  have  the  authority  to  administer 
oaths. 

Senate  bill:  Section  250  would  provide  that, 
as  under  current  law.  the  4110  disciplinary 
boards  would  have  not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  members  who  are  senior  in  grade  to 
the  charged  employee  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  board  members  would  be  required  to 
be  employed  In  the  same  category  of  position 
as  the  charged  employee. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section  7464 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  203  of  the 
compromise  agreement)  follows  the  House 
bill  except  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  DAB  are  required  to  be  employed  In  the 
same  category  of  position  as  the  appealing 
employee. 

Regulations  Pertaining  to  Disciplinary  Appeals 
Boards'  Operations 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(b)  would  re- 
quire that  the  appointment  of  DABs  and  the 
DABs'  proceedings  be  carried  out  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(b)(2)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  provision. 

Maintenance  of  Verbatim  Records  of  Hearings 
House  bill:  New  section  4110C(b)  would  re- 
quired that  verbatim  records  be  maintained 
of  DAB  hearings. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise     agreement:      New     section 
7464(b)(2)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the   compromise   agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Confidential  Records 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(c)  would  (a) 
authorize  notwithstanding  sections  3301  (re- 
garding the  confidential  nature  of  claims) 
and  4132  (regarding  the  confidentiality  of 
certain  medical  records),  the  chairman  of  a 
DAB,  upon  the  request  of  the  employee 
whose  case  Is  before  the  DAB  (or  the  employ- 
ee's representative),  to  review  records  or  in- 
formation covered  by  those  sections;  (b)  au- 
thorize the  chairman  of  a  DAB  to  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  such  records  or  information 
to  the  employee  (or  representative)  to  the 
extent  the  DAB  considers  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  proceedings  of  the  DAB  in  the 
case;  (c)  authorize  the  chairman,  in  cases 
where  the  chairman  has  exercised  the  au- 
thority to  review  or  release  to  the  employee 
Information  that  is  covered  by  sections  3301 
and  4132  (relating  to  confidentiality  of  medi- 
cal records),  to  direct  that  measures  be 
taken  to  protect  the  personal  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals whose  records  are  involved;  and  (d) 
provide  that  any  person  who  uses  or  dis- 
closes such  a  record  or  Information  for  any 
purpose  other  than  in  connection  with  the 
DAB'S  proceedings  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S5.000  for  a  first  offense  and  not  more 
than  $20,000  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(c)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Designation  of  Employees  to  Serve  on 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 
House  bill:  New  section  4110C(d)  would  (a) 
require  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  peri- 
odic designation  of  VA  employees  who  are 
qualified  to  serve  on  DABs  and  provide  that 
those  designated  shall  constitute  the  panel 
ffom  which  DAB  members  are  appointed;  (b) 
require  that  the  Secretary  provide  without 
charge  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  employees 
on  the  panel  to  any  person  who  requests  one; 


(c)  require  the  Secretary  to  announce  peri- 
odically (at  least  once  a  year)  at  VA  medical 
facilities  and  In  the  Federal  Register  that 
the  roster  of  employees  on  the  panel  is  avail- 
able; (d)  require  that  the  Secretary  provide 
notice  of  a  new  name  being  on  the  list  of 
panel  members  at  least  30  days  before  the  in- 
dividual may  serve  on  a  DAB  or  as  a  griev- 
ance examiner;  and  (e)  authorize  employees, 
employee  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  comments 
concerning  the  suitability  for  service  of  any- 
one named  on  the  list. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(c)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Training  of  Panel  Members 

House  bill:  New  section  4110C(d)  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  provide  training  in 
the  functions  and  duties  of  DABs  and  in 
grievance  procedures  for  employees  selected 
to  be  on  the  panel. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  New  section 
7464(c)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
203  of  the  compromise  agreement)  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Requirement  to  Prescribe  Regulations 

House  bill:  Section  303  of  H.R.  4567  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regnila- 
tions  under  new  sections  4110,  4110A,  4110B, 
and  4110C  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  require  that  such  regula- 
tions be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
notice-and-comment  not  less  than  30  days 
before  they  are  to  take  effect. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  204  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

Preservation  of  Existing  Collective-Bargaining 
Arrangements 

House  bill:  Section  304(a)  of  H.R.  4557 
would  provide  that  any  determination  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5,  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing unit  within  VHSA&RA,  any  recognition 
under  chapter  71  of  an  employee  labor  orga- 
nization as  the  exclusive  bargaining  rep- 
resentative for  employees  in  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  for  VA  employees,  that  is  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  made  by  the  Act 
and  shall  continue  in  effect  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  determination  of  reg- 
ulation. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  205  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

Pending  Actions 

House  bill:  Section  304(b)  of  H.R.  4557 
would  require  that  cases  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  or  brought  before  either  the  es- 
tablishment of  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures pursuant  to  new  section  4110B  or  a  ne- 
gotiated grievance  procedure  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
they  would  have  if  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation had  not  been  enacted. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  204  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

Technical  Amendments  to  the  Nurse  Pay 

ACT  OF  1990 

RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS  AND 

EXPANDED-FUNCTION  DENTAL  AUXILIARIES 

Current  law:  The  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-366)  established  a  new  section  4141  of  title 
38,  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  for  reg- 
istered nurses  working  In  VA,  and  for  certain 


other  health-care  positions  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  generally,  are  to  be  estab- 
lished at  locally  competitive  levels  based  on 
local  wage  surveys.  The  authority  provided 
in  section  4141  to  establish  ranges  of  basic 
pay  for  grades  in  covered  positions  replaced 
the  authority  in  prior  section  4107(b)  to  es- 
tablish a  schedule  for  nurses  (and.  by  cross 
reference,  for  physician  assistants  and  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliaries). 

House  bill:  Section  301(a)  of  H.R.  SS6  would 
require  that,  after  August  14,  1990  (the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Nurse 
Pay  Act),  physician  assistants  and  expanded- 
function  dental  auxiliaries  continue  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  salary  schedule  in  sec- 
tion 4107(b)  of  title  38  as  in  effect  on  August 
14,  1990,  until  the  effective  date  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  one  or  both 
of  these  occupations  are  to  be  covered  by  a 
new  salary  schedule  and  thus  be  paid  based 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4141. 

Senate  bill:  Section  301(a)  of  S.  675  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  bill. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  301(a)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

The  (Committees  note  their  expectation 
that  the  requirement  for  continuation  of 
payments  to  physician  assistants  and  ex- 
panded-functlon  dental  auxiliaries  "accord- 
ing" to  the  salary  schedule  in  section  4107(b) 
as  in  effect  on  August  14,  1990,  will  mean  that 
employees  in  these  groupe  will  receive  any 
cost-of-living  adjustment  to  the  rates  in  that 
salary  schedule  since  August  1990. 

RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  CENTRAL  AND  REGIONAL  OF- 
FICE EMPLOYEES  IN  POSmONS  COVERED  BY 
THE  NURSE  PAY  ACT  OF  1990 

Current  law:  Section  4141  of  title  38,  en- 
acted in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-366). 
contains  provisions  which  (a)  require  the  ad- 
justment of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  each 
grade  in  a  position  covered  by  a  new  sched- 
ule created  according  to  section  4141  (1) 
whenever  there  is  an  adjustment  under  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule,  and  (2)  at  such  addi- 
tional times  as  the  director  of  a  VA  health- 
care facility  determines  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  covered  positions  at  that  facility 
(section  4141(d)(1));  (b)  prohibit  the  director 
of  a  VA  health-care  facility  trom  adjusting 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  any  pay  grade  so  that 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  grade 
is  greater  than  the  beginning  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  corresponding  positions  at  non- 
VA  health-care  facilities  (section  4141(d)(3)); 
(c)  provide  that,  if  the  director  of  a  VA 
health-care  facility  determines — after  con- 
ducting a  survey  under  the  new  authority  or 
at  any  other  time  that  an  adjustment  in 
rates  of  pay  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  under 
section  4141 — that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  employees  in 
covered  positions  at  that  facility,  the  direc- 
tor is  not  required  to  make  such  an  adjust- 
ment (section  4141(d)(4)). 

House  bill:  Section  301(c)  of  H.R.  598  would 

(a)  require  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Regional 
Office  and  Central  Office  employees  in  posi- 
tions covered  by  the  new  pay  schedule,  and 

(b)  provide  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with 
the  same  authority  to  adjust  or  not  adjust 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  Regional  and  Central 
Office  employees  in  covered  positions  as  is 
provided  to  facility  directors  in  section 
4141(d). 

Senate  bill:  Section  301(b)  of  S.  675  is  iden- 
tical to  the  House  bill. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  301(b)  con- 
tains this  provision. 
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EXTENSION  OF  AN  (UAL  REPORT  ON  FURNI8HINO 
lEALTHCARE 

Current  law:  Section  19011(e)(1)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Health  Ca4e  Amendments  of  1996  (Pub- 
lic Law  99-272)  reijulres  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Housa  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affaln  an  annual  report  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  19(  6.  1967.  1988.  and  1969  on  the 
impact  of  that  la  w  on  the  furnishing:  of  medi- 
cal care  and  serr  ces  to  veterans. 

House  bill:  Se<itlon  302  of  H.R.  566  would 
extend  the  requirement  for  that  annual  re- 
port through  flsc  il  year  1991. 

Senate  bill:  Section  302  of  S.  675  Is  Iden- 
tical to  the  Housi  >  provision. 

Compromise  ajtreement:  Section  302  con- 
tains this  provlsl  }n. 

MODIFICATl  DN  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
REOBOANIi  ATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Current  law:  S<  ctlon  210(b)(2)  of  title  38  Im- 
poses certain  req  ulrementa  for  advance  noti- 
ncatloD  to  the  (longress  of  planned  VA  ad- 
ministrative reoi  ^nizatlons  which  result  in 
full-time  equlva  ent  employees  (FTEE)  re- 
ductions that  ez(  eed  specified  levels. 
Definition  of  an  j  idrmnistrotjce  Reorganization 
and  4  Covered  Facility 

certain  reorganizations, 
detailing  the  reorganlza- 
prj)vided  to  the  Congress  not 
on  which  the  President 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
reort  anization    is   to   be    imple- 
of  this  report-and-wait 
administrative  reorganlza- 
neld  office  (a  VA  facility 
Central  Office  that  is  the  per- 
st^lon  for  25  or  more  employ- 
one  which  results  in  a  re- 
fiscal  year  in  the  number 
peiTnanent  duty  station  at  the 
percent  or  more,  or  by  a  percent- 
added  to  the  percentage  of 
dfarlng  the  preceding  year.  Is 
m<ire.  An  administrative  reor- 
ci)vered  Central  Office  unit  (a 
that  is  the  permanent 
100  or  more  employees)  is 
]  lich  results  In  a  reduction  in 
ITEE  with  permanent  duty 
Office  by  25  percent  or  more 
year,  or  by  a  percentage 
to    the   percentage   of 
dkiring  the  preceding  year,  is 


I  or 


report 


pur]  loses  < 


aiy 


Current  law 
an  advance 
tion  must  be 
later  than  the 
submits  the 
which   the 
mented.  For 
requirement,  an 
tion  of  a  covered 
outside  of  the 
manent  duty 
ees)  la  defined 
duction  during 
of  FTEE  with 
office  by  10 
age  which,  when 
FTEIE  reduced 
15  percent  or 
ganization  of  a 
Central  Office 
duty  station  foi 
defined  as  one  w 
the  number  of 
station  at  the 
during  any  fiscal 
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bill. 
Repo  'ting  Requirement 


,ia  noted  above,  reorganiza- 
a  fiscal  year  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  (kmgress  no  later  than  the  day 
the  President  su  amits  the  budget  in  January 
for  that  fiscal  y<  ar. 

House  bill:  Se:tlon  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
revise  this  repor  ^and-walt  requirement  so  as 
to  allow  action  to  implement  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  covert  d  field  office  to  begin  upon 
the  exi>lration  c  f  60  days  of  continuous  Ses- 
aloo  of  Congreei  following  the  date  of  sub- 


mission of  the  report,  regardless  of  when  the 
report  is  submitted. 

Senate  bill:  Section  703  would  require  that 
a  VA  reorganization  proposal  be  submitted 
to  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of  the  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  reor- 
ganization is  to  be  Implemented,  thus  short- 
ening the  current  waiting  period  by  approxi- 
mately two-and-a-half  months. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  fol- 
lows the  House  bill  except  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  of  90  days,  rather  than 
60  days,  of  continuous  Session  of  Congress. 

Notification  Requirements  for  Central  Office 
Reorganizations 

Current  law:  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Is  required  to  provide  the  Congressional 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affaire  notice  of  a 
reorganization  of  a  Central  Office  unit  if  the 
unit  is  the  duty  station  for  more  than  25  but 
less  than  100  employees  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion involves  a  reduction  in  any  fiscal  year 
In  the  number  of  FTEE  with  permanent  duty 
station  at  the  office  by  10  percent  or  more, 
or  by  a  percentage  which,  when  added  to  the 
percentage  reduction  made  in  the  preceding 
year,  is  15  percent  or  more. 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
modify  the  30-day  advance  notice  require- 
ment to  apply  only  to  administrative  reorga- 
nizations of  VA  Central  Office  units  that  are 
duty  stations  for  100  or  more  employees  and 
then  only  if  the  reorganization  results  in  the 
reduction  of  25  percent  or  more  of  the  office's 
FTEE  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  would 
require  a  30-day  advance  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  an  administrative  reorganization 
of  the  Central  Office  unit  if  the  unit  is  the 
duty  station  for  more  than  30  employees  and 
the  FTEE  reduction  would  be  50  percent  or 
more  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Exemptions 

Current  law:  For  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
port-and-wait provisions  In  section  210(b)(2), 
an  administrative  reorganization  means  the 
consolidation,  elimination,  abolition,  or  re- 
distribution of  functions  under  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary. 

House  bill:  Section  301  of  H.R.  5740  would 
exempt  from  the  report-and-wait  require- 
ments a  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
functions  at  a  covered  field  office  or  facility, 
or  between  components  of  the  Veterans  Ben- 
efits Administration  and  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion at  a  VA  medical  and  regional  office  cen- 
ter, if  after  the  consolidation  or  redistribu- 
tion the  same  number  of  FTEE  continues  to 
perform  the  affected  functions  at  the  facil- 
ity. 

Senate  bill:  Section  703  of  S.  2100  contains 
a  similar  provision  and  would  further  limit 
the  report-and-wait  requirements  to  offices 
and  facilities  which  have  as  their  primary 
mission  providing  care  and  services  to  veter- 
ans. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  303  fol- 
lows the  House  bill. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  LIMITATION  ON  PAY- 
MENT OF  PENSION  TO  VETERANS  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 

Current  law:  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  (OBRA),  Public  Law 
101-506,  amended  section  3203(0(1X3  of  title 
38  so  as  to  limit,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
until  September  30.  1992.  monthly  VA  pen- 
sion payments  to  S90  to  veterans  receiving  a 
VA  pension  who  are  also  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid, have  no  dependents,  and  receive  nuraing 
home  care  in  a  nurelng  home  participating  In 
Medicaid. 


House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  304  of  S.  675  would 
make  a  technical  correction  to  section 
3203(f)(1)(B)  so  as  to  provide,  consistent  with 
the  express  limit  of  the  OBRA  conferees  (H. 
Rept.  No.  101-964.  pages  962-83).  that  veterans 
receiving  care  in  State  veterans  homes 
would  be  excluded  from  the  reduction  in  pen- 
sion payments. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  304  fol- 
lows the  Senate  bill. 

RECEIPT  OF  HONORARIA  BY  VETERANS  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION  EMPLOYEES 

Current  law:  Section  601(a)  of  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-194)  pro- 
hibits all  federal  officere  and  employees  (ex- 
cept membere  and  suff  of  the  Senate)  from 
receiving  a  payment  of  money  (or  any  other 
thing  of  value),  except  for  certain  necessary 
travel  expenses,  for  an  appearance,  speech, 
or  article. 

House  bill:  Section  303  of  H.R.  596  would 
amend  sections  4233  and  4114  of  title  38  so  as 
to  permit  an  employee  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  to  receive  and  retain 
fees  (or  any  other  thing  of  value)  paid  to 
that  pereon  for  an  appearance,  speech,  or  ar- 
ticle. 80  long  as  the  appearance,  speech,  or 
article  does  not  create  a  conflict  of  interest 
or  an  api)earance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  REDE8IGNATI0N  OF  PARTS 
IV,  V,  AND  VI  OF  TITLE  38 

Current  law:  Current  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
entitled  "Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery", contains  provisions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  VA's  health-care  system. 

Senate  bill:  Title  rv  of  S.  675  would  divide 
existing  chapter  73  Into  two  new  chapters — 
chapter  73,  entitled  "Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration— Organizations  and  Func- 
tions", which  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  the  overall  organization  of  VA's  health- 
care system,  and  chapter  74,  entitled  "Veter- 
ans Health  Administration— Pereonnel", 
which  contains  all  of  the  pereonnel-related 
provisions  relating  to  VA's  health-care  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  these  provisions  renumber 
provisions  In  current  chapters  51.  53,  55.  57, 
59,  61.  71.  72.  76.  78,  81,  83.  and  85  so  that  the 
provisions  would  be  renumbered  to  begin 
with  the  first  two  digits  of  the  chapter.  This 
same  renumbering  is  carried  out  in  new 
chaptere  73  and  74. 

Compromise  agreement:  Title  VI  follows 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  committees  note  that  the  changes 
made  by  title  IV  are  purely  technical  in  na- 
ture and  are  meant  to  have  no  substantive 
impact. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  598,  as  amended.  As  ranking: 
member  of  the  full  committee  and 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  difficulties  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  faces  in  Its 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  physicians 
and  dentists. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  hearings,  research,  and  ne- 
gotiations with  our  counterpart  com- 
mittee In  the  other  body  and  the  VA  it- 
self. In  fact,  this  legislation  had  its 
genesis  based  on  the  VA's  own  report 
done  in  March  1989,  entitled  the  Quad- 
rennial Report  to  the  President  on  the 
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Adequacy  of  Special  Pay  for  Physicians 
and  Dentists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  cooperative  effort  of  all  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  improving  the  VA's  ability  to  at- 
tract and  maintain  a  talented  profes- 
sional team  of  physicians  and  dentists. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  fWend  and 
distingruished  chairman,  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT,  for  their  leadership  and 
steadfast  efforts  to  resolve  this  issue. 

This  legislation  contains  provisions 
which  have  the  bipartisan  and  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  598,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  598,  as  amended,  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  [DVA]  Physicians' 
and  Dentists'  Compensation  and  Labor- 
Relations  Act  of  1991. 

This  critical  piece  of  legislation, 
which  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the 
House  on  January  30,  1991,  establishes 
vital  improvements  in  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  DVA  physicians  and  dentists.  It 
also  provides  for  improved  grievance 
procedures  for  title  XXXVm  employ- 
ees. 

The  current  pay  structure  has  per- 
petuated a  staffing  shortage  in  DVA 
hospitals  of  immense  proportion.  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  to  alleviate  this 
stress  by  providing  the  DVA  with  a 
necessary  tool  to  compete  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  attracting  qualified 
health  care  professionals  to  Its  medical 
facilities.— H.R.  598,  as  amended,  will 
improve  the  ability  of  the  DVA  to  com- 
pete for  these  professionals,  thereby 
improving  the  quality  of  care  given  to 
our  Nation's  veterans,  young  and  old. 

H.R.  598,  as  amended.  Is  the  result  of 
countless  hours  of  hard  work  and  com- 
promise. I  commend  my  colleagues  In 
both  bodies  for  the  expedient  passage 
of  H.R.  598,  as  amended,  and  urge  the 
President  to  sign  this  bill  Into  law  In 
similar  fashion. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  commend  and 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  firom  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump]  for  his  cooperation  In  this  leg- 
islation that  we  brought  before  the 
House  this  year,  and  I  also  want  to 
thank  my  close  friend,  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
for  the  work  he  has  done  In  serving  as 
a  ranking  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  my  coileagues  to  support  H.R.  598,  the 
Depar^nerrt  of  Veterans  Affairs  Physician  and 
Dentists  Compensation  and  Labor-Relations 


Act  of  1991.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
598, 1  am  pleased  that  we  are  considering  leg- 
islation today  to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  598  will  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  VA  medical  facilities  to  recruit  and  retain 
physicians  and  dentists  by  addressing  the  dis- 
parity In  pay  received  by  doctors  working  at 
VA  medical  facilities  as  compared  to  those 
working  in  the  private  sector.  As  you  know,  VA 
facilities  have  experienced  difficulties  in  retain- 
ing health  care  professionals  who  have  certain 
specialties  or  are  located  in  certain  geographic 
areas  due  to  the  noncompetitive  salaries  of- 
fered by  VA. 

Under  the  compromise  worked  out  with  ttie 
Senate,  H.R.  598  will  increase  the  maximum 
rates  of  special  pay  for  irxiividuals  with  scarce 
specialties,  longevity  of  service  or  exceptional 
qualifications.  H.R.  598  p^ovkles  local  VA 
medical  directors  ttie  flexibility  to  set  special 
pay  rates,  subject  to  review,  in  order  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  their  facilities  rattier  than 
setting  uniform  national  rates.  H.R.  598  re- 
sponds to  the  unk)ue  circumstances  at  each 
VA  facility  and  is  likely  to  save  VA  money  over 
the  long  run  by  reducing  the  need  to  contract 
out  for  medical  services,  which  cost  $42  mil- 
lion in  1 988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  as  a  na- 
tion to  provide  higher  quality  health  care  for 
the  men  and  women  wtx)  served  in  ttie  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  It  is  imperative  that  VA 
have  the  ability  to  continue  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain doctors  and  dentists  witii  top  notch  skills. 
Passage  of  H.R.  598  will  provkJe  additional  in- 
centives for  these  dedicated  professionals  to 
continue  to  serve  at  VA  medical  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  598,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Physicians  and  Dentists  Compensation 
and  Labor-Relations  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  care  provided  to  this  country's 
veterans.  The  VA  typcally  has  a  high  number 
of  vacancies  in  its  physician  staff,  and  special 
pay  for  VA  dentists  and  doctors  has  not  been 
increased  to  help  recruit  and  retain  profes- 
sionals in  over  a  decade. 

The  Cart  Vinson  VA  Health  Center  in  Dub- 
lin, GA,  in  my  disbict,  has  five  vacancies  out 
of  a  fulltime  physician  staff  of  38.  Three  of  the 
positions  have  been  filled  with  corrtract  physi- 
cians, as  are  many  physk^ans'  positk}ns  in  VA 
hospitals.  Contractir>g  out  is  an  expensive  way 
to  operate.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  retain 
physicians  on  a  contract  basis  as  it  does  to 
eniploy  them  on  a  fulltime  basis.  In  these 
times  of  budgetary  pressures,  we  need  to  re- 
form the  pay  system  so  that  we  can  atti'act 
qualified  full-time  physk:ians  and  dentists  arxJ 
operate  more  efficierTtly. 

The  special  pay  increases  provkled  in  this 
bill  and  the  new  procedures  it  establishes  for 
addressing  emptoyee  grievances  are  des- 
perately needed.  The  committee  has  worked 
diligently  for  over  a  year  to  arrive  at  a 
compromnise  with  the  Senate  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed  so  that  we 
can  fulfill  the  promise  of  quality  health  care 
ttiat  we  have  given  our  veterans. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  3^eld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  ft-om 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  thPt  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  598. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AGING  AIRCRAFT  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
172)  to  assure  the  continuing  airworthi- 
ness of  a^ng  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "A^lnR  Alr- 
craa  Safety  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.    X    AGING    aircraft    RULEMAKING    PRO- 
CEEDING. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
maldng  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
a  rule  to  assure  the  continuing  airworthiness 
of  aging  aircraft. 

(b)  Inspections  and  Record  Reviews.— 

(1)  General  requirement.— The  rule  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, require  the  Administrator  to  make 
such  inspections,  and  conduct  such  reviews 
of  maintenance  and  other  records,  of  each 
aircraft  used  by  an  air  carrier  to  provide  air 
transportation  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Administrator  to  determine  that 
such  aircraft  is  in  safe  condition  and  is  prop- 
erly maintained  for  operation  in  air  trans- 
portation. 

(2)  Part  of  heavy  maintenance  checks.— 
The  inspections  and  reviews  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  carried  out  as  part  of 
each  heavy  maintenance  check  of  the  air- 
craft conducted  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  15th  year  in  which  the  aircraft  is  in  serv- 
ice. 

(3)  AppucABiLrry  of  federal  aviation 
ACT. — The  inspections  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  conducted  as  provided  in 
section  601(a)(3)(C)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

(c)  Demonstration  of  Structural  and 
Parts  Maintenance.— The  rule  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall,  at  a  minimum,  re- 
quire the  air  carrier  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Administrator,  as  part  of  the  inspection  re- 
quired by  the  rule,  that  fhtntenance  of  the 
aircraft's  structure,  skin,  ana  other  age-sen- 
sitive parts  and  components  has  been  ade- 
quate and  timely  enough  to  ensure  the  high- 
est degree  of  safety. 

(d)  F*rocedure8.— The  rule  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  establish  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  insjjections 
requlrd  by  the  rule. 

(e)  Availabiuty  of  aircraft.— The  rule 
issued  pursuant  to  this  secUon  shall  require 
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ensure  that  air  carriers 

Administrator  their  com- 

competence  to  assure 

of  aircraft   operated   by 


TRANSPORTATION. 

rtuLE.— The    Administrator 
poss  Ible  steps  to  encourge  for- 
ind  relevant  International 
develop  standards  and  re- 
Inspections    and     reviews 
the  continuing  alrworthl- 
alrcrfeft  used  by  foreign  air  car- 
fo  "elgn  air  transportation  to 
Unl  :ed  States  and  which  will 
I  )f  such  foreign  air  carriers 
safety  as  will  be  afforded 
darriers  by  Implementation 


later  than  the  last  day  of 
year  beginning  after  the 
enacttnent  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
report  to  Congress  on  im- 
tl:  is  section. 


Act,  the  term  "Adminis- 
Admlnistrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Adnilnistratlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rul( ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHBCDT]  will  b^  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  redognizes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  Jerse; '  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  1  n  iiy  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  [  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  import!  Jit  legislation  to  pro- 
mote aviation  lafety.  This  bill  is  nec- 
essary to  assuie  the  traveling  public 
that  as  the  Nat:  on's  airline  fleet  grows 
older,  the  highest  standards  of  safety 
be  niaintained. 
before  us  is  virtually 
Identical  to  a  bill,  H.R.  3774,  passed  by 
the  House  last  July.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  body  did  pot  consider  the  bill  in 
the  last  Congress.  The  problems  of 
aging  aircraft  iare  important  enough 
for  us  to  pass  tWs  bill  again. 
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Now,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  pay  high 
regard  to  our  Aviation  Subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberstar],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger],  the  ranking  Republican,  who 
deserve  congratulations  for  their 
strong  leadership  and  persistence  in 
getting  this  bill  to  protect  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public  enacted  into  law 
and  on  the  issue  they  have  been  leaders 
on  in  the  concern  about  aging  aircraft 
in  general. 

I  also  want  to  commend  them  for 
their  dedication  to  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  as  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  moment,  I  want  to 
pay  my  high  regard  to  the  staff,  both  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Dave 
Hiemsfield.  Dave  Trainman,  Charley 
Ziegler,  and  Dave  Schaeffer  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  this  very 
important  bill. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  will  be 
much  more  common  for  airlines  to  con- 
tinue to  use  aircraft  that  are  25  and  30 
years  old.  The  public  has  every  right  to 
expect  that  these  older  planes  will  be 
as  safe  as  the  new  aircraft  rolling  off 
the  assembly  line  this  afternoon. 

Ever  since  the  Aloha  Airlines  acci- 
dent 2  years  ago,  the  traveling  public 
has  been  very  concerned  about  flying 
on  older  aircraft.  The  average  age  of 
the  airlines'  fleet  is  approaching  13 
years  and  will  increase  for  the  balance 
of  the  decade.  To  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  air  transportation,  the  air- 
lines will  not  be  able  to  retire  aircraft 
as  soon  as  they  expected  when  they 
purchased  the  aircraft. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  the  case,  we 
need  to  have  a  special  safety  regu- 
latory and  legal  framework  that  takes 
account  of  the  aging  of  the  airline 
fleet.  This  bill  directs  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  initiate 
rules  to  require  a  special  inspection  of 
older  aircraft  with  that  inspection  fo- 
cused on  aging  aircraft  problems. 

This  inspection  will  come  at  a  point 
around  the  15th  year  in  the  life  of  an 
aircraft  when  the  aircraft  is  under- 
going what  is  known  as  a  heavy  main- 
tenance check.  The  FAA  and  the  air 
carrier  will  inspect  the  aircraft  and  re- 
view maintenance  records  to  specifi- 
cally assure  themselves  that  the  par- 
ticular aircraft  has  undergone  all  the 
required  maintenance  and  repairs 
aimed  at  problems  associated  with  the 
aging  process. 

With  a  successful  completion  of  this 
inspection,  a  traveling  public  appre- 
hensive about  climbing  aboard  a  20-, 
25-,  or  even  30-year-old  aircraft  will 
know  that  these  aircraft  have  received 
special  attention  and  a  seal  of  approval 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

This  bin  also  directs  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator to  take  all  possible  steps  to  en- 
courage foreign  governments  and  rel- 
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evant  international  organizations  to 
develop  standards  for  Inspections  of 
aging  aircraft  similar  to  those  required 
by  this  bill.  In  an  aviation  world  that 
Is  Increasingly  global  In  nature,  it  is 
important  that  the  legal  and  regu- 
latory steps  we  implement  In  the  coun- 
try be  emulated  elsewhere.  One  aspect 
of  globalization  Is  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
flying  on  foreign  carriers,  and  they 
should  be  afforded  the  same  level  of 
safety  that  they  have  come  to  expect 
on  U.S.  carriers. 

It  Is  also  Important  for  competitive 
reasons  that  foreign  carriers  be  sub- 
jected to  similar  regulatory  require- 
ments as  we  Impose  on  U.S.  carriers.  It 
would  put  U.S.  carriers  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  have  this  addi- 
tional regulatory  burden  if  their  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  subject  to 
similar  requirements. 

The  bill  directs  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator to  use  his  good  offices  aggres- 
sively to  convince  other  governments 
of  the  Importance  of  special  inspec- 
tions of  aging  aircraft. 

The  traveling  public  Is  looking  for 
strong  assurances  from  the  Congress 
that  their  safety  Is  being  protected  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  Since  the 
summer  of  1988,  the  FAA  and  the  Indus- 
try have  been  doing  a  great  deal  to  rec- 
tify the  problems  of  aging  aircraft. 
This  bill  mandates  an  additional  layer 
of  protection  for  the  traveling  public. 
With  this  legislation,  the  public  will 
have  assurances  that  the  Government 
has  addressed  their  concerns  regarding 
aging  aircraft  and  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  cure  any  safety  problems. 

Again,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
important  aircraft  safety  legrislatlon. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Oberstar],  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinger]  for  their  initia- 
tive on  H.R.  172,  and  I  also  appreciate 
the  help  of  the  very  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe] 
and  his  leadership  In  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today. 

For  many  years,  aviation  experts  had 
assumed  that  an  aircraft,  properly  in- 
spected and  maintained,  could  fly  vir- 
tually forever.  However,  that  assump- 
tion was  dramatically  called  into  ques- 
tion 3  years  ago  when  the  top  blew  off 
a  19-year-old  Aloha  Airlines  Boeing  737 
over  Hawaii  and  a  flight  attendant  was 
swept  to  her  death. 

The  aircraft  Involved  In  that  acci- 
dent was  one  of  the  oldest  737's  in  the 
fleet.  After  the  accident,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  Inspected 
the  plane.  It  found  that  there  was 
significant  corrosion  and  cracking 
throughout  the  airplane's  structure. 
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The  Aloha  Airlines  accident  and 
other  incidents  have  heightened  con- 
cern about  aging  aircraft  and  led  to  a 
complete  reexamination  of  the  way  we 
approach  the  problem. 

Some  have  suggested  that  older  air- 
craft should  automatically  be  retired 
when  they  reach  a  certain  age.  How- 
ever, this  sort  of  drastic  action  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary. 

Moreover,  given  the  current  backlog 
in  aircraft  orders,  I  doubt  that  our 
manufacturers  could  replace  the  old 
planes  fast  enough. 

Therefore,  the  industry  has  taken  a 
different  approach.  It  has  formed  a 
task  force  that  has  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  FAA.  These  recommenda- 
tions require  airlines  to  undertake  ex- 
tensive and  costly  structural  modifica- 
tions to  older  planes.  In  some  cases, 
parts  will  have  to  be  entirely  replaced. 

The  FAA  Is  implementing  these  rec- 
onunendations.  This  represents  a  sig- 
nificant shift  from  Its  past  policy  of 
merely  relying  on  inspections  to  un- 
cover problem  areas. 

Now  it  will  require  changes  to  be 
made  to  the  aircraft  at  certain  inter- 
vals even  before  problems  begin  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  cost  of  all  of  this  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  about  $1  million  over  the 
next  3  years.  However,  the  cost  to  the 
airlines  will  be  much  greater.  For  Boe- 
ing aircraft,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  making  the  required 
changes  will  be  $600,000  per  aircraft  and 
$800  million  for  the  entire  fleet.  Re- 
pairs on  the  McDonnell  Douglas  air- 
craft are  exipected  to  cost  $269,000  per 
aircraft  and  $563  million  for  the  entire 
fleet. 

While  these  costs  are  not  insignifi- 
cant, they  are  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  an  aging  fleet. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  the  FAA  have  acknowl- 
edged the  aging  aircraft  problem  and 
have  moved  to  address  It,  but  it  is  also 
Important  for  Congress  to  act  in  this 
area. 

The  laws  must  be  changed  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  repair  of  aging  aircraft 
will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  maintenance  programs  of 
the  FAA  and  the  airlines. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  before  us  now  is 
a  good  one.  It  will  help  to  reassure  the 
flying  public  about  the  safety  of  older 
airplanes.  It  should  give  them  con- 
fidence that  the  commercial  aircraft  in 
which  they  fly  are  safe  regardless  of 
their  age.  Therefore,  I  support  this  bill 
and  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  it  was 
not  for  the  initiative  of  our  good  friend 
and  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar] 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinoer],  this  bill  would  not  be  on  the 
floor;  80  again  I  compliment  them  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 


Roe]    for    bringing    it    to    the    House 
today. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lauohlin]. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Conrunittee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  I  am  g\&d 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  172,  the 
Aging  Aircraft  Safety  Act.  I  commend 
our  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
chairman  for  expeditiously  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

In  1988,  the  number  of  aircraft  20 
years  or  older  comprised  28  percent  of 
the  world  jet  transport  fleet.  The  FAA 
projects  that  this  will  increase  to  35 
percent  in  1995  and  40  percent  in  the 
year  2000.  These  figures  make  mainte- 
nance on  aging  aircraft  an  increasingly 
important  aspect  of  air  carriers'  main- 
tenance programs. 

I  believe  that  requiring  special  in- 
spections and  implementing  manda- 
tory review  procedures  for  aircraft 
which  have  been  in  service  for  extended 
periods  of  time  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  to  eliminate  the  possibilities 
of  danger  in  older  aircraft.  The  Aging 
Aircraft  Safety  Act  directs  the  FAA  to 
inspect  and  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  aging  individual  aircraft  after  they 
are  15  years  old.  This  added  safety 
check  would  confirm  that  an  older 
plane  is  airworthy  along  with  ensuring 
passengers  that  all  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  to  properly  operate 
older  aircraft.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  voted  to  encour- 
age foreign  carriers  to  inspect  aging 
aircraft.  Many  U.S.  citizens  fly  on  for- 
eign carriers  as  well  as  many  foreign- 
ers fly  on  our  aircraft  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  carriers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
would  want  to  provide  the  best  service 
and  safest  planes  for  their  passengers. 
Assuredly,  I  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  want  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  traveling  public  that  the 
planes  they  are  riding  in  are  Inspected 
to  ensure  the  utmost  safety  during 
their  flight. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  172. 

Before  beginning  my  formal  remarks, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  BOB  Roe,  ranking  Repub- 
lican John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subconmiittee,  Jim  Oberstar,  for 
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their  leadership  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  House  considered  similar  leg- 
islation on  the  suspensions  calendar 
and  the  bill.  H.R.  3774.  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  voice  vote.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  failed  to  take  it  up. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R. 
172,  is  identical  to  the  previous  bill 
with  one  minor,  but  important,  excep- 
tion. During  committee  consideration 
last  week.  Chairman  Bob  Roe  offered 
an  amendment  that  was  unanimously 
adopted.  I  will  explain  his  amendment 
in  one  moment. 

The  Aging  Aircraft  Safety  Act  is  a 
product  of  extensive  hearings  held  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  the  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  100th  and  lOlst  Con- 
gresses. Our  committee  had  begun  to 
explore  the  phenomenon  of  aging  air- 
craft well  before  the  Aloha  Airlines  ac- 
cident that  occurred  in  April  1988. 

Testimony  delivered  during  these 
hearings  clearly  demonstrated  that  op- 
erators flying  identical  types  of  air- 
craft often  approached  the  task  of 
maintenance,  inspection,  and  replace- 
ment in  significantly  different  fash- 
ions, raising  the  specter  that  approved 
maintenance  practices  are  not  uniform 
and  may  not  be  equally  effective. 

Compounding  this  uneven  treatment 
of  aircraft  maintenance  is  the  practice 
of  buying,  selling,  and  leasing  aircraft. 
I  have  great  concerns  about  individual 
aircraft  being  bought  and  sold  repet- 
itively during  its  lifetime  without  any 
one  carrier  doing  more  than  minimally 
necesary  to  satisfy  maintenance  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  I  suspect  there 
are  commercial  operators  who  don't 
have  the  financial  resources  to  pay  for 
expensive  maintenance  and  overhaul, 
and  who  only  do  the  absolute  minimum 
to  keep  their  fleet  airworthy. 

The  Aloha  accident  had  the  effect  of 
galvanizing  government  and  industry 
from  simply  discussing  the  problem  to 
initiating  an  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive array  of  programs  directed  toward 
inspection  and  repair  of  aircraft  for 
aging  related  defects. 

Much  to  their  credit,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  carriers 
and  the  manuf^turers  developed  a  se- 
ries of  maiuiAted  inspections  and  re- 
placemenV^ograms  for  commercial 
aircraft,  whfetris  well  underway  today. 

And  I  might  add,  enactment  of  last 
year's  airjwrt  construction  legislation 
will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  accel- 
erating the  retirement  of  older  and  po- 
tentially less-safe  aircraft  because  of 
the  stringent  stage  3  noise  standards 
included  in  the  bill. 

H.R.  172  would  impose  an  additional 
step  beyond  those  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment industry  task  force  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago;  it  would  require  the  oper- 
ator to  demonstrate  that  the  aircraft 
has  met  all  maintenance  requirements; 
that   critical   life-limited   components 
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have  been  replkced 
thorough  inspections 
continued 

The    Roe 
FAA  Admlnisti^tor 
elgn  governments 
ganizations  to 
craft  programs 
views,  so  as  to 
elgn-flagged  aii'craft 
safety. 

Mr.  Chairmaii 
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but  it  would 
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I  encourage 
this  legislation 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr 
utes   to   the 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.    ENGLISH 
this  afternoon 
to  H.R.  172.  As 
the  Nation's 
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emment,  and 
lize  every  resotlrce 
the  safety  of 
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bill's  mandate 
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Congress  will 
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411  Members  to  support 

Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
dfstingruished   gentleman 
[Mr.  English]. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  rise 
lend  my  solid  support 
I  frequent  passenger  on 
airlines,   I  have  a  keen 
that  the  Federal  Gov- 
FAA  specifically,  uti- 
available  to  ensure 
traveling  public.  In- 
presented  by  my 
and  Mr.  Oberstar  con- 
air  fleet  is  alarming, 
increase  in  the 
flying  today,  air- 
to  increase  the  size  of 
commercial  air- 
backlogged  and  deliv- 
much  longer— some- 
5  years.  Hence,  we  see 
their  existing  fleets 
anticipated.  For 
28   percent   of   the 
jets  were  20  years 
the  year  2000,   that 
to  rise  to  40  per- 
on  specifically  ad- 
of  the  aging  air  fleet 
to  enhance  the 
o  monitor  this  situa- 
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impressed  with  the 
1  hat  the  FAA  develop  a 
to  enhance  the  training 
and  engineers  to  con- 
and  metal  fatigue  in- 
s  a  particularly  impor- 
to   the   aging   air-fleet 
FAA   inspectors   must 
training  available  to 
aircraft  are  main- 
rigid  safety  stand- 
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Speaker,  I  hope  that 
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fi-ame  and  powerplant.  or  A&P.  While 
pilot  ratings  have  expanded  with  the 
advent  of  new  technologry,  aircraft  me- 
chanics to  this  day  are  still  issued  the 
same  rating,  the  A&P.  I  know  the  FAA 
Is  exploring  this  issue  and  I  hope  that 
I  can  work  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Roe 
and  Mr.  Oberstar  to  ensure  that  this 
important  matter  is  addressed  in  the 
near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage, 
if  I  could,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  need  for  all  FAA  mainte- 
nance safety  Inspectors,  particularly 
those  who  work  with  commercial 
transport  category  aircraft,  to  have 
the  finest  training  available  in  the 
world.  Today's  FAA  inspector  is  typi- 
cally hired  out  of  the  general  aviation 
industry  with  little  or  no  practical  ex- 
perience on  commercial  transport  air- 
craft. One  significant  reason  for  this  is 
the  salary  level  available  to  pay  FAA 
inspectors.  When  compared  with  the 
commercial  airline  industry's  salaries 
for  mechanics  and  inspectors,  the 
FAA's  salary  level  Is  simply  not  com- 
petitive. Hence,  we  tend  to  see  general 
aviation-trained  inspectors  and  me- 
chanics being  rushed  through  an  FAA 
commercial  transport  category  train- 
ing and  orientation  program  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  weeks.  Upon  completion, 
they  are  sent  to  the  field  and  expected 
to  ensure  that  commercial  aircraft  me- 
chanics and  inspectors,  with  years  of 
experience,  are  properly  doing  their 
jobs.  I  am  anxious  to  give  the  FAA  the 
tools  it  needs  to  effectively  train  its 
commercial  aircraft  maintenance  safe- 
ty inspectors.  We  owe  the  general  pub- 
lic no  less.  To  accomplish  this,  I  feel  it 
is  important  that  the  FAA  utilize  out- 
side resources  to  support  the  new  re- 
quirements you  establish  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

My  question  is  this:  Would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  this  measure  that  the  FAA 
could  look  to  outside  sources,  such  as 
public  aviation  maintenance  training 
schools,  as  effective  tools  to  enhance 
the  training  of  its  inspectors  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  the  very  best 
training  available? 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes;  It  certainly 
would  be  consistent  with  the  bill's  pur- 
pose that  the  FAA  draw  upon  whatever 
resources,  including  those  outside  the 
agency,  to  carry  out  the  training  of  its 
personnel.  And  I  would  encourage  the 
agency  to  do  so  when  it  appeared  to  be 
the  best  way  to  get  this  Important 
training  accomplished.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  point  to 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further. 


Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
section 2  of  section  3  of  the  bill  directs 
the  Administrator  of  FAA  to  establish 
a  program  to  provide  inspectors  and 
engineers  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration with  training  necessary 
to  conduct  the  "auditing  inspections  of 
aircraft  operated  by  air  carriers  for 
corrosion  and  metal  fatigue,"  the  exact 
words  of  the  bill.  The  FAA  could  very 
well  include  in  such  rulemaking  the 
opportunities  outside  the  agency  for 
such  training  and  enhancement.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  FAA  to  engage  and  to  bring 
into  its  orbit  all  the  technical  exper- 
tise available  to  this  vitally  important 
subject  matter.  So  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  certainly  in  line  with 
what  we  have  in  mind  in  the  bill. 

Human  factors  are  critically  impor- 
tant. Training  the  inspectors  to  the 
best  technology  available  today  is 
what  we  have  in  mind  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Technology 
and  Competitiveness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  172.  the 
Aging  Aircraft  Safety  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  Is  indeed  an  important  step 
toward  improving  aviation  safety. 

The  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  in  such  a  timely  fashion. 

I  especially  want  to  recognize  the 
hard  work  of  Chairman  Roe.  ranking 
Republican  member  Hammerschmidt, 
and  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  led  by 
Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

Few  would  have  expected  the  impact 
of  the  1988  Aloha  Airlines  flight  which 
had  the  top  torn  off.  At  the  time,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  1  in  10  billion  oc- 
currence. 

However,  closer  examination  showed 
it  to  be  caused  by  structural  cracks, 
which  have  become  all  too  common. 
Although  significant  progress  in  both 
research  toward  uncovering  structural 
problems — and  in  regulating  the  indus- 
try—have been  made.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  committee  that  a  more  aggressive 
schedule  of  rulemaking  is  needed  to  en- 
sure the  continuing  airworthiness  of 
aging  aircraft. 

This  bill  is  a  bold  step  but  one  whose 
time  has  come.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  landmark  legislation  that 
will  improve  aviation  safety  for  the 
fljrlng  public. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
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opment,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KOLTER]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  172,  the  Aging 
Aircraft  Act  of  1991. 

H.R.  172  received  unanimous,  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  Last  year, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
identical  legislation  by  voice  vote  but 
the  bill  died  awaiting  action  by  the 
other  body. 

This  legislation  comes  at  a  troubling 
time  for  the  American  airline  industry. 
Each  of  the  major  carriers  is  suffering 
flrom  some  degree  of  financial  stress  as 
a  result  of  the  national  recession,  gulf 
war  terrorism  threats,  and  fuel  price 
increases.  Pressure  is  mounting  on  the 
airlines  to  cut  back  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  We  must  ensure  that 
safety  is  not  sacrificed  through  the  use 
of  older  planes  that  have  outlived  their 
airworthiness.  I  believe  this  bill  ac- 
complishes that  goal. 

H.R.  172  will  establish  a  thorough 
system  of  aircraft  inspection  which 
will  aid  in  avoiding  any  future  acci- 
dents similar  to  the  Aloha  Airlines'  737 
accident  of  April  1988.  that  killed  a 
flight  attendant  and  seriously  wounded 
eight  others.  The  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  determined  that 
metal  fatigue  was  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  that  accident.  The  Board  also 
determined  that  there  was  a  break- 
down in  the  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program.  The  legislation  we  are 
debating  today  will  address  these  prob- 
lems by  requiring  a  comprehensive  in- 
spection of  each  aircraft  as  part  of  its 
heavy  maintenance  check  after  15 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
provide  for  safer  aircraft,  without  plac- 
ing burdensome  requirements  on  the 
airlines.  It  is  a  bill  that  everyone  can 
live  with. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  I  thank  my  colleague.  Chair- 
man Jim  Oberstar,  for  his  many  hours 
of  time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  aircraft 
safety. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
ffom  Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  collea^rues,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill.  Millions  of  Americans  fly  every 
year.  It  is  the  primary  means  of  mass 
transportation  in  America.  Yet  over 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  particularly  as 
we  have  gone  into  this  era  of  deregula- 
tion, there  have  been  more  and  more 
questions  about  the  safety  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

For  the  most  part,  air  transportation 
is  very  safe,  but  there  are  some  very 
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significant  facts  which  should  be 
brought  out.  First,  most  airlines  in 
this  country  are  suffering  financially. 
Most  have  suffered  economic  losses  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Their  planes 
are  getting  older.  Airplanes  are  older, 
and  there  are  fewer  newer  planes  in  the 
system  than  there  used  to  be.  That 
means  the  older  planes  that  are  being 
flown,  coupled  with  the  airlines  that 
have  suffered  some  economic  loss,  is  a 
recipe  not  for  automatic  safety  loss  but 
for  the  possibility  that  maintenance 
will  not  be  done  as  well  as  it  should  be. 

This  bill  acts  as  a  good  disincentive 
to  that  particular  fact,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Second,  deregulation  of  the  airlines 
changed  the  way  airplanes  fly  in  this 
country.  Before  deregiilation,  airplanes 
were  flying  fewer  hours  every  day, 
making  fewer  landings  and  fewer  take- 
offs.  There  were  no  hub  airports.  They 
did  not  have  to  keep  an  airplane  in  the 
sky  12,  14,  or  16  hours  in  the  day  just  to 
keep  that  airplane  flying  profitably. 
When  they  have  as  many  landings  and 
takeoffs  as  they  do,  there  is  much  more 
stress  on  a  particular  airplane  than 
there  used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  That 
means  the  plane  needs  more  inspection, 
more  maintenance,  not  less. 

Deregulation  is  OK  in  some  cases,  as 
long  as  the  safety  aspects  are  properly 
adhered  to.  This  bill  makes  sure  that 
these  older  airplanes,  flying  xmder  very 
stressful,  deregulated  conditions,  will 
have  the  appropriate  kind  of  mainte- 
nance, and  it  may  just  prevent  an  acci- 
dent of  the  type  that  Aloha  Airlines 
was  involved  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  fly  all  the  time  on  the 
great  airlines  of  this  country,  this  bill 
should  give  them  some  confidence  that 
aviation  is  safe. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star], who  has  been  a  real  true  leader 
in  this  field  of  safety  in  aircraft. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  on  the  eve  of 
the  third  anniversary  of  an  event  that 
shook  the  aviation  world  to  its  roots 
and  triggered  the  legislation  pending 
before  us  today,  H.R.  172,  the  Aging 
Aircraft  Safety  Act  of  1991. 

On  April  28,  1988,  during  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  a  routine  inter- 
Hawaiian  Islands  flight,  some  18  feet  of 
the  fuselage  of  an  Aloha  Airlines  737 
ripped  off  the  top  of  that  aircraft,  defy- 
ing an  accepted  theory  of  aircraft 
metal  fatigue,  corrosion,  and  cracking, 
that  the  hull  is  so  designed  and  built  to 
fail  safely.  It  did  not. 

That  incident,  in  and  of  itself, 
changed  the  way  we  think  about  main- 
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tenance  of  aircraft,  changed  the  way 
the  industry,  manufacturers,  air  car- 
riers, and  the  FAA,  conduct  mainte- 
nance on  what  we  call  in  the  trade 
high-time  aircraft. 

What  concerned  me  then  was  not 
that  there  was  not  a  tracking  system 
for  aging  aircraft.  There  was.  It  was 
not  that  the  system  was  not  used.  It 
was. 

What  concerned  me,  was  that  all  the 
right  steps  were  taken,  but  for  flight 
attendant  Clara  Bell  Lansing  and  the 
injured  and  frightened  passengers 
aboard  Aloha  flight  243,  the  system 
failed.  For  Ms.  Lansing,  the  failure  was 
fatal. 

As  the  Nation's  air  traffic  continues 
to  skyrocket,  aircraft  that  were  ex- 
pected to  be  retired  at  the  end  of  their 
design  lives  will  be  kept  in  service  to 
meet  growing  passenger  demand.  Last 
year  some  2.400  aircraft  were  more 
than  20  years  old.  By  the  end  of  this 
decade,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
expect  that  more  than  5.700  aircraft 
will  reach  that  age.  The  aging  aircraft 
phenomenon  is  on  our  doorstep  for 
keeps. 

The  industry,  that  is.  manufacturers 
and  air  carriers,  and  the  FAA.  re- 
sponded appropriately.  I  will  still  re- 
call with  very  vivid  feeling  the  first 
aging  aircraft  conference  called  by 
then  FAA  Administrator  Allan 
McArtor. 

There  was  an  electricity  in  that  room 
as  over  400  experts  from  all  over  the 
world  gathered  In  1  room  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  talk  about  this  phenomenon 
that  had  so  shaken  their  confidence  in 
the  theory  of  aircraft  design  and  air- 
craft maintenance  and  inspection. 

They  were  determined  that  some- 
thing good  would  come  of  that  tragedy, 
and  that  something  useful  and  lasting 
would  come  of  that  conference.  And  it 
did. 

The  industry  has  taken  appropriate 
steps,  the  FAA  has  taken  appropriate 
steps.  But  those  of  us  on  the  then  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight, and  now  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  who  have  been  following 
the  maintenance  issue  for  so  many 
years  and  holding  so  many  hearings  on 
it.  felt  that  more  was  needed,  that 
there  needed  to  be  a  legislative  fi-ame- 
work  within  which  the  administrative 
steps  and  actions  taken  by  the  indus- 
try, as  well  as  the  FAA,  could  be  mon- 
itored and  given  a  clearer  legal  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CLINOER],  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  our  subcommittee, 
for  the  hours  and  hours  that  he  put  in 
with  me  on  this  issue,  both  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion. We  literally  devoted  dozens  and 
dozens  of  hours,  both  in  committee  and 
in  preparation  for  hearings  and  devel- 
oping of  this  legislation,  to  bring  this 
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bill  to  the  floor  in  the  shape  that  it  is 
today.  Of  course,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  our  dedicated  staff,  whom 
the  chairman  oT  the  full  committee  has 
already  recogml  zed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  pay  ap- 
propriate recoi:Tiltion  to  our  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  JTkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT],  who  ie voted  a  good  many  of 
the  hours,  at  the  I&O  Subcommittee 
hearings,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  hearing,  to  walking  through 
this  issue  with  us,  and  to  our  full  com- 
mittee chain™  Ji,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [\f  r.  Roe],  who  has  dem- 
onstrated his  real  commitment  and 
concern  to  avia  ;ion  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  brings 
to  its  fullness  ;he  series  of  regulatory 
actions  taken  by  the  FAA  to  put  in 
place  a  framework  within  which  more 
effective  maintenance  can  be  done  on 
high-time  aircr  ift. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  include  in  the 
Record  a  mon  detailed  statement  of 
the  specifics  t.  lat  this  legislation  in- 
cludes in  the  direction  and  the  path  on 
which  it  takes  is  for  the  future. 

Before  Aloha,  a  key  assumption  was  ttiat  in- 
spections for  cracis  and  other  damage  could 
be  discovered  though  routine,  periodic  in- 
spections, arxj  alter  discovered,  the  cracks 
could  be  repaired.  The  Achilles  heel  of  this  ap- 
proach was  the  rdliance  and  dependence  on 
inspections  to  detict  cracks.  The  Atoha  acci- 
dent revealed  tha  placing  so  much  rellarx:e 
on  inspections  dkl  not  serve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  safety,  because  cracks  could  be 
missed  even  urxJe^  optimum  inspection  corxJi- 
tions. 

Given  the  ditficu  ty  of  these  sorts  of  inspec- 
tions to  detect  all  potentially  dangerous 
cracks,  that  assumption  has  been  scrapped 
and  we  now  have  a  new  and  improved  ap- 
proach. The  apprcach  now  is  to  establish  life 
limits  to  various  structures  and  parts  so  that 
replacement  of  p^rts  comes  at  certain  inter- 
vals even  if  no  crack  reveals  itself  through  Jn- 
spectkxis. 

H.R.  172  builds  on  ttiis  new  approach  by  re- 
quiring the  FAA  toj  make  a  special  aircraft-by- 
aircraft  inspection  and  assessment  focused 
specifically  on  aginjg  aircraft  issues. 

While  I  generalfc  expect  the  industry  and 
tfie  FAA  to  do  whft  is  expected  on  the  aging 
aircraft  problem,  I  believe  we  need  to  develop 
a  special  regulator!  and  safety  assurance  sys- 
tem to  ensure  thAt  aM  of  the  aging  aircraft 
mairrtenarx^e  work  now  being  required  is  actu- 
ally accomplished. 

This  is  necessary  for  three  reasons.  First, 
relatively  few  aircraft  in  the  fleet  will  be  retired 
over  the  next  several  years  which  rrteans  the 
average  age  of  ttie  fleet  will  signlficantiy  in- 
crease. Maintenanie  on  aging  aircraft  will  be- 
come an  increasir^ly  important  aspect  of  air 
carriers'  maintenarKe  programs.  Also,  aircraft 
are  increasingly  bping  operated  tonger  than 
was  anticipated  atjthe  time  of  their  manufac- 
ture. Prudence  dk:^es  that  our  legal  arxJ  reg- 
uialory  philosophy ''  and  framework  recognize 
INs,  so  that  we  a^e  not  simply  relying  upon 
the  ordwiary  aiiworlhiness  corripliance  process 


for  addressing  this  critical  problem  of  increas- 
ing significance. 

Secorxl,  when  it  comes  to  ownership  of  air- 
craft, the  airline  industry  today  is  a  web  of 
complex  ownership  and  leasing  relationships 
and  financial  transactions.  The  specter  of 
maintei  larxie  work  being  defen-ed  to  the  next 
owner  or  lessee  in  order  to  save  rrwney  is 
very  real.  This  bill  will  ensure  that  from  an 
FAA  perspective  that  necessary  work  is  ac- 
complished and  not  deferred  from  owner  to 
owner. 

Third,  for  all  the  industry  and  the  FAA  have 
done  to  address  the  aging  aircraft  problem 
arxJ  they  are  to  be  sti-ongly  commended — I 
have  a  sense  rrwst  of  it  has  been  lost  on  the 
traveling  public.  The  publk:  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  sort  out  airworthiness  directives, 
service  bulletins,  economk:  design  life,  arxi 
other  arcane  terms  in  determining  their  conrv 
fort  level  with  flying.  The  public  is  very  corv 
cemed  about  older  aircraft.  Lefs  develop  a 
system  of  safety  assurance  that  the  public 
does  not  have  to  struggle  and  grapple  with  in 
order  to  feel  assured.  Under  this  bill,  the 
questin  asked  is  straightfonward:  "Is  this  old 
airplane  safe?"  And  under  this  bill,  the  answer 
will  be  equally  straightforward:  "yes"  or  "no." 

The  bill  also  directs  the  addition  of  and  env 
phasis  on  three  aircraft  safety  maintenance 
programs;  A  program  to  verify  air  carrier  com- 
pliance with  approved  maintenarx»  proce- 
dures; a  program  of  improved  ti'aining  of 
FAA's  inspectors  and  engineers  and  enhanced 
participation  for  them  in  the  aircraft  inspection 
process;  and  a  program  to  ensure  air  carriers' 
commitment  and  technical  competence  with 
regard  to  airworthiness.  These  programs  were 
suggested  by  testinwny  in  the  hearings,  and  I 
tjelieve  they  improve  the  bill  arxJ  its  purpose. 

Again,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  and 
pass  H.R.  172. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suffice  it  to  say,  this 
legislation  will  keep  us  on  a  path  to- 
ward maintenance,  more  effectively, 
more  diligently,  more  intensively,  to- 
ward maintaining  aircraft  as  they 
reach  the  higher  end  of  their  economic 
design  life.  Never  again  should  a  trag- 
edy of  the  kind  that  occurred  to  Ms. 
Lansing  and  the  passengers  aboard 
Aloha  243  occur  because  the  system 
failed.  With  this  legislation,  we  intend 
to  fix  the  system,  and  to  assure  air 
travelers  that  when  they  get  on  board 
an  aircraft,  all  has  been  done  that  rea- 
sonably and  responsibly  could  and 
should  be  done  to  ensure  this  is  a  safe 
aircraft. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  172. 

I  want  to  congratijiate  the  chairman  of  ttie 
Aviation  Subcommittee  Jim  Oberstar  and 
ranking  minority  member  Bill  Clinger  for 
bringing  to  ttie  floor  legislation  whk:h  man- 
dates tough  new  pxotectkjns  to  assure  the 
continuing  airworthiness  of  aging  U.S.  aircraft. 

And  I  want  to  commend  Putjiic  Works  Conv 
mittee  Chairman  Boe  RoE  for  his  great  fore- 
sight in  amending  the  bill  at  committee  markup 
to  ensure  that  aging  foreign  can-iers  meet  tfie 
same  level  of  safety  as  U.S.  carriers. 

GAO  has  documented  that  a  conskJerable 
number  of  U.S.  aircraft  are  being  sokJ  to  for- 
eign carriers  wtK>se  maintenance  and  oper- 


ations procedures  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
FAA. 

This  raises  serious  concerns  about  ttie  safe- 
ty of  U.S.  citizens  traveling  aboard  these  air- 
craft and  the  millions  of  Americans  wtio  live 
and  work  close  to  airports  where  these  planes 
takeoff  and  land. 

Of  equal  importance  is  ttie  economk:  threat 
to  U.S.  carriers  from  foreign  carriers  who  gain 
an  unfair  advantage  by  cutting  comers  on  irv 
spections  and  maintenance  of  aging  aircraft 

Presentiy  the  investigations  and  oversigfit 
subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  is  exploring  the 
safey  consequences  posed  by  so-called  loop- 
hole airlines. 

These  airtines  are  operated  and  controlled 
by  American  businessmen  but  fly  under  for- 
eign flag  to  avoid  U.S.  regulations  and  surveil- 
lance. 

The  chairman's  amendment  to  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  creating  a  more 
level  playing  field  and  I  heartedly  support  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sti'ong 
support  of  H.R.  172,  ttie  Aging  Aircraft  Safety 
Act  of  1 991 .  As  a  memljer  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation's  Sut>- 
committee  on  Aviation,  I  have  followed  the 
progress  of  this  important  bill  since  it  was  in- 
ti'oduced  and  I  am  pleased  it  Is  kieing  conskl- 
ered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

I  t>elieve  that  passage  of  this  bill  sends  the 
signal  to  the  administration  and  the  aviation  irv 
dustry  that  safety  must  be  ttie  No.  1  issue  on 
their  agenda. 

With  the  stiff  competition  all  our  Nation's  air- 
lines face,  there  will  t)e  increasing  pressures 
to  keep  our  current  fleet  in  the  air  as  long  as 
possible.  New  planes  are  very  expensive  and 
using  oWer  planes  longer  is  clearly  an  indus- 
trywkle  trend.  In  addition,  many  smaller  car- 
riers and  charter  companies  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  buy  new  planes. 

Together,  these  and  many  other  factors  are 
working  to  keep  planes  in  service  longer.  I  be- 
lieve  ttiat  it  is  appropriate  and  responsible  for 
us  to  be  moving  ahead  with  a  bill  which  will 
protect  ttie  flying  public  and  improve  airline 
safety. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  172,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  Its  passage  and  en- 
actment into  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  All  time  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  172,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on 
H.R.  172,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPE3AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORRISTOWN    NATIONAL    mSTORI- 
CAL  PARK  EXPANSION  ACT 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
expand  the  Morristown  National  His- 
torical Park  in  New  Jersey. 

Morristown  National  Historical  Park 
is  our  country's  first  national  histori- 
cal park.  The  park  was  the  site  of  the 
Continental  Army's  encampment  dur- 
ing the  long,  hard  winter  of  1777  follow- 
ing its  great  victories  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton  and  again  in  the  winter  of 
1779. 

Purchasing  the  property  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  existing  park  would 
add  13  acres  to  this  historic  site.  The 
land  is  being  sold  to  the  Park  Service 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  it  for  fu- 
ture generations.  The  appropriation  to 
make  the  purchase  was  made  during 
the  last  Congress  and  this  legrislation 
will  enable  the  Park  Service  to  acquire 
the  land. 

The  tract  to  be  acquired  is  known  as 
the  Sterling  North  property  after  its 
former  owner,  the  well-loved  20th  cen- 
tury novelist  Sterling  North,  author  of 
the  children's  classic  "Rascal,  Thoreau 
of  Walden  Pond"  and  other  books.  Be- 
cause the  Sterling  North  property 
housed  the  1st  ^nd  2d  Connecticut  Bri- 
gades during  the  difficult  winters  at 
Morristown,  acquisition  of  the  land 
would  enable  the  Park  Service  to  per- 
form archeological  studies  that  would 
provide  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  our  forefathers'  efl'orts  to  win 
independence. 

The  property  is  environmentally  sen- 
sitive as  well  as  historically  signifi- 
cant. Inclusion  of  these  13  acres  in  the 
park  win  add  a  "protected  natural  cor- 
ridor" to  the  Patriots  Path  National 
Recreation  Trail.  Primrose  Brook, 
whose  pristine  waters  once  supplied 
George  Washington's  troops,  flows 
through  the  property  and  feeds  the  sen- 
sitive wetlands  of  the  Great  Swamp,  a 
national  wildlife  refUge.  Acquisition  of 
the  land  will  add  to  the  park  an  area  of 
great  natural  beauty  and  ecological 
value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  this 
bill  pass  quickly.  Passage  will  ensure 
that  we  preserve  this  tract  of  land  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  residents  of  my 
district  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  all 


Americans  who  wish  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  heritage. 

New  Jersey's  rural  landscapes  are 
being  threatened  by  an  open  space  cri- 
sis. Overdevelopment  and  suburban 
sprawl  have  severely  burdened  the 
State's  infi-astructure,  including  our 
State  and  National  parks.  At  a  time 
when  New  Jerseyans  are  struggling  to 
save  undeveloped  tracts  of  land,  this 
legislation  will  put  us  one  step  closer 
to  preserving  the  natural  and  historic 
heritage  of  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  75th  anniver- 
sary of  our  National  Park  Service  we 
proceed  with  this  important  purchase 
to  expand  our  country's  first  national 
historical  park. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADDITION  TO  PARK. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
18.  1964  (16  U.S.C.  409g:).  is  amended  by  strik- 
Iner  "600"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"615". 


TRIBUTE  TO  A&M  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES  WHO  SERVED  IN  OP- 
ERATION DESERT  STORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Laughlin]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  are  very  special  to  me. 
They  are  soldiers  who  served  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  are  graduates 
of  the  Texas  A&M  University  system. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  A.H.  Waller,  deputy 
commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  a  1959 
graduate  of  Prairie  View  A&M  Univer- 
sity located  in  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  students  of  the 
Texas  A&M  University  system  have  a 
proud  history  of  supporting  this  Nation 
in  time  of  war.  During  the  20th  cen- 
tury, students  and  former  students 
from  these  institutions  have  answered 
their  country's  call  to  arms  and  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  combat. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  was  no  ex- 
ception. Over  200  officers  from  Texas 
A&M  University  alone  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  recently  in  the  Mid- 
dle Blast.  Several  former  students  of 
the  A&M  system  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  leadership  roles  in  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Col.  George 
Walton,  who  was  the  lelilM>ilot  in  the 
first  attack  against  Iraq,  and  Brig. 
G«n.  Terry  Scott,  assistant  commander 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  are  two 
such  individuals. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin 


Waller.  General  Waller  is  a  1959  grad- 
uate of  Prairie  View  A&M  University. 
After  Prairie  View,  General  Waller 
earned  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
public  administration  at  Shippensburg 
State  University.  He  also  attended  the 
Infantry  School,  the  Chemical  School, 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  and  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College. 

During  his  distinguished  career  of 
more  than  30  years  in  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral Waller  has  served  at  many  posts 
and  has  received  numerous  decorations 
for  his  service,  including  the  Bronze 
Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  To  add  to 
these  honors.  General  Waller  has 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

For  his  faithful  service  to  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  all  former  students  of 
the  Texas  A&M  University  system  who 
served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we 
owe  a  salute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Texas  A&M  University 
system  board  of  regents  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  students  and  former  students  of 
Prairie  View  A&M  University  and  other  In- 
stitutions In  The  Texas  A&M  University  Sys- 
tem have  a  proud  history  of  supporting  this 
nation  in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  20th  Century,  students 
and  former  students  from  these  institutions 
have  answered  their  country's  call  to  arms 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  com- 
bat: and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  Operation  Desert  Storm  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait;  and 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  General  Calvin  A.  H. 
Waller  is  serving  as  Deputy  Commander. 
American  Forces.  Operation  Desert  Storm; 
and 

Whereas,  General  Waller  earned  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  agriculture  from  Prairie 
View  A&M  University  and  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  public  administration  at 
Shippensburg  State  University:  and 

Whereas,  he  also  attended  the  Infantry 
School,  the  Chemical  School,  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 
U.S.C.  Army  War  College;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  distinguished  career  of 
more  than  30  years  In  the  U.S.  Army,  he  has 
served  at  many  posts  In  both  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  including  service  In  the 
Vietnam  War;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  received  numerous  decora- 
tions for  his  service,  including  the  Bronze 
Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  The  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity System,  meeting  on  this  25th  day  of 
January  1991,  hereby  express  our  admiration 
and  our  support  for  General  Waller  in  this 
Important  assignment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  conmiend  all  former  stu- 
dents of  The  Texas  A&M  University  System 
institutions  who  are  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  prayers  for 
the  safe  return  of  General  Waller  and  all  the 
others  who  are  in  harm's  way  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  that 
upon  the  minuter, 
by  the  Chairman 
presented  to 
of  Prairie   View 
Prairie  View  National 
an  expression  of 
Prairie  View  stuc^ents 
well  as  those 
Texas  A&M  Unlv4r8lty 

Adopted,  this 


I  Gen  sral 


this  resolution  be  spread 

and  copies  thereof,  slgrned 

of  the  Board  of  Regents,  be 

Waller,  to  the  Archives 

A&M  University   and   the 

Alumni  Association  as 

the  heartfelt  sentiments  of 

and  former  students  as 

other  Institutions  In  The 

System, 
day  of  January  1991. 


ath 


END  COURT 
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3ECRECY  FOR  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 


The  SPElAKi  R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Fl  orida  [Mr.  Smith]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  m  nutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  I  lorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  ttv ;  Federal  Sunshine  in  Litiga- 
tion Act  of  1991.  This  legislation,  modeled 
after  the  1990  FIxida  statute,  would  make  It 
more  difficult  to  fide  from  the  pulslic  informa- 
tion that  is  leame  J  prior  to  litigation  on  health 
and  safety  hazards.  Specifically,  the  t)ill — 

Prohibits  proteirtive  orders  respecting  dis- 
covery that  woulfl  corneal  information  on  a 
public  hazard;       j 

Void  settlemenll  agreements  that  conceal  in- 
formation on  a  publk;  hazard; 

Grant  txoad  standing  to  third  parties — irv 
eluding  the  medi^ — to  obtain  disclosure  of  irv 
ic  hazard; 
ra  examinations  of  disputed 


formation  on  a 
Require  in  cai 

information;  and 
Defines  publk: 

cumstarx^e,  pei 


lazard  as  "any  condition,  cir- 

or  thing  whatsoever  ttiat 

has  caused  injuryl  and  is  likely  to  do  so  again." 

The  bill  also  intludes  a  provision  prohitMting 
the  copywnting  o(  information  to  evade  disclo- 
sure of  a  put)lk:  hazard. 

Under  current  civil  procedure  mles,  courts 
may  issue  proteotive  orders  controlling  infor- 
matkxi  obtained  quring  discovery  and  approve 
secrecy  agreemoits  tfiat  seal  a  case's  files 
after  settlen>ent.  i/ery  often  plaintiffs  agree  to 
secrecy  to  avokl  lengthy  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion or  to  obtain  compensation  for  their  inju- 
ries. 

However,  whil^  one  victim  may  obtain  re- 
dress, similarly  situated  individuals  woukd  be 
denied  access  to  tfie  very  information  that 
wouM  remedy  an  ir>justice.  In  additk>n,  thou- 
sands of  unsuspecting  consumers  may  pur- 
chase and  use  a  {defective  product  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  involved. 

Very  often  ttiei  courts  are  dealing  with  a 
David  V.  Goliath '  situatk)n.  People  who  have 
seen  tfie  movie  "^Ulass  Action"  were  appalled 
tjy  tfie  mountain^  of  informatkin  defendant's 
attorneys  heaped  on  the  plaintiff  just  to  hide 
one  piece  of  inviminating  evklence.  Vk:tims 
just  do  not  have  jhe  resources  to  review  every 
piece  of  relevant  informatkjn.  Secrecy  simply 
compourxte  a  vicf  m's  plight 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "Protective  and 
Seaecy  Orders:  Time  for  Change"  in  Trial, 
Eugene  I.  PavakDO  arxl  Thomas  G.  Alvary  sug- 
gested changing  the  current  rule: 

Uniform  recog'iltlon  by  court  rules  of  the 
Important  Interest  of  the  public's  access  to 
Information  regarding  defective  products 
and  hazards  ge  aerated  through  discovery 
procedures  will  Imlt  court-Imposed  secrecy 
to  Its  originally  ntended  purpose. 


Supporters  of  secrecy  contend  that  virtually 
every  corporate  document  woukj  be  open  to 
anytiody  interested  in  spending  the  time  to 
delve  through  voluminous  court  records.  That 
is  why  my  t>ill  is  limited  to  information  on  haz- 
ards. That  is  why  my  bill  pemnits  in  camera 
determinations  of  the  relevance  of  disclosure. 
It  is  information  on  the  defective  product  that 
woukJ  be  open  to  tfie  puljlic — not  private  infor- 
mation unrelated  to  a  public  hazard. 

One  major  problem  with  the  current  situation 
is  that  our  courts  are  determining  matters  of 
puWk;  polk:y.  Congress  shoukJ  determine 
wtiether  the  greater  societal  good  of  informa- 
tion availability  outweighs  the  potential  ad- 
verse impact  on  one  individual  or  corporation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  protective  orders  and 
secrecy  agreements  shoukJ  be  the  exception 
to  open  judicial  proceedings.  These  orders 
subject  the  general  public  to  potential  danger, 
injury,  and  suffering  that  might  be  avoided  if 
the  information  were  available.  That  is  why  I 
introduced  my  bill. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  review  this  legis- 
lation by  itself  and  not  in  conjurxition  with  any 
other  proposal.  If  the  current  situation  is  unfair, 
then  we  should  correct  it  this  year.  I  offer  my 
bill  as  an  altemative  to  continued  concealment 
of  vital  information  that  could  affect  each  and 
every  person  in  this  country. 


VA  EMPLOYEES  RECOGNIZED  FOR 
DISTINCTION  IN  FINANCIAL  MAN- 
AGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preWous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  to  see  extraordinary  talent,  hard 
work  and  achievement  in  Federal  service 
brought  to  public  attention.  Such  was  the  case 
when,  on  April  4,  the  Treasury  Department 
honored  six  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
[VA]  employees  with  its  prestigious  Award  for 
Distinction  in  Financial  Management  Improve- 
ments. The  presentation  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Nrchdas  F.  Brady  in 
ceremonies  in  Washington. 

These  awards,  made  annually  to  indivkjuals 
or  groups  in  a  department  or  agency  within 
the  executive  tyanch  arxj  the  private  sector, 
are  the  highest  awards  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  specific  achievements  in  the 
areas  of  collections,  payments,  and  credit/debt 
management. 

The  employees  so  honored  work  in  ttie  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Service.  Loan  Guaranty 
Service  Director  Keith  Pedigo,  and  Leonard  A. 
Levy  and  David  A.  Polikoff  from  the  Loan 
Servk»  Policy  Staff  at  VA  Central  Office  here 
in  Washington  shared  the  award  with  Houston 
VA  Regional  Office  Loan  Guaranty  Officer  Mi- 
chael McReaken,  Loan  Servk:e  Chief  Kathleen 
A.  Frazier,  and  Assistant  Chief  Helen  M. 
Galer. 

The  tjasis  for  the  award  was  a  pilot  toan 
servKe  project  conducted  in  1988-89  by  the 
Houston  VA  regkjnal  office  and  the  VA  Loan 
Guaranty  Servk:e  in  Washington.  The  project 
demonstrated  tfie  cost  effectiveness  of  in- 
creased and  innovative  supplemental  servk:ing 
of  delinquent  VA-guaranteed  loans  in  reducing 
foreck>sures  and  claim  payments  to  lenders. 


With  a  modest  budget  of  less  than 
$325,000,  this  management  team  made-  more 
than  20,000  servcing  contacts  through  the 
Houston  office  during  the  test  period.  More  im- 
portant, 559  veterans  and  their  families  re- 
tained their  homes  and  VA  avokjed  claim  and 
acquisition  payments  of  $11.2  million.  The 
project  was  so  successful  that  the  mettiods 
tested  in  Houston  were  exported  to  regional 
offices  nationwide.  VA  central  office  now  esti- 
mates that  since  the  program's  inception  in 
August  1988,  this  new  approach  to  loan  serv- 
k;ing  on  a  national  scale  enatHed  over  6,000 
veterans  to  retain  their  homes  with  savings  to 
the  Govemment  of  $114.9  millkjn. 

The  Houston  pilot  project  led  to  further  use- 
ful management  initiatives  such  as  the  cre- 
ation of  a  foreclosure  avoidance  with  VA  in- 
volvement ratio  [FAVIR].  This  index  relates 
specifk:  supplemental  servk;ing  initiatives  to 
the  volume  of  reported  loan  defaults  and  is 
used  to  evaluate  regional  office  servk;ing  ac- 
tivities. Tfie  project  also  proved  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  use  of  alternatives  to  foreclosure 
such  as:  deeds  in  lieu  of  forectosure;  reduced 
claim  payments  by  assisting  veterans  to  sell 
their  homes  prior  to  foreclosure;  and  mortgage 
purchases  from  lenders  who  are  no  longer 
willing  to  work  with  veterans  to  reinstate  their 
loans  and  who  want  to  foreclose. 

As  a  result  of  this  team's  accomplishments, 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  dem- 
onstrated that  increased  supplemental  servk> 
ing  is  an  effective  tool  in  reducing  home  loan 
foreclosures  and  claim  payments  to  lenders. 

This  national  recognition  and  cash  award 
means  much  to  the  Houston  Loan  Guaranty 
Division.  Mrchael  McReaken  and  his  staff  have 
experienced  the  highs  and  the  lows.  They 
lived  through  tfie  worst  of  times  in  the  1 980s, 
when  the  Houston  economy  was  so  de- 
pressed. But  they  wortced  fiard  for  several 
years  and,  through  their  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  with  help  from  VA  central  offrce  by  way  of 
additional  staff  and  resources,  they  have  set 
an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  tfiese  individ- 
uals for  this  prestigious  recognition  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  in  commending 
tfiem  for  their  dedication  and  innovation  in 
service  to  America. 


OPERATION  COASTAL  SHIELD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  help  combat  coastal  pollu- 
tion and  reauthorize  and  strengtfien  tfie  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act — one  of  the 
major  environmental  goals  for  this  Congress. 
Titled  Operation  Coastal  Shield  [OCS],  the  bill 
seeks  to  free  our  shorelines  from  the  choke  of 
increasing  pollutkin  and  our  towns  and  cities 
from  the  cmsh  of  skyrocketing  sewer  rates. 
We  must  through  tfie  reautfiorizatk)n  of  tfie 
Clean  Water  Act  reaffirm  the  natwnal  commit- 
ment to  both  clean  water  and  reasonable 
rates. 

For  our  coastal  and  Great  Lakes,  tfie  task  of 
controlling  tfie  pollution  monster  is  particularly 
daunting.   The  demographk:  b^ends  for  our 
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coastal  areas  promise  only  more  houses, 
more  septic  tanks,  nwre  highways,  nfx>re 
malls,  more  pavement,  nwre  construction, 
more  waste,  rrxjre  runoff,  more  hat}itat  losses 
and  more  protriems. 

The  challenges  we  face  in  fashioning  more 
effective  water  quality  programs  are  clear. 
How  can  we  steer  our  efforts  to  produce  less 
pollution?  How  can  we  redout3le  our  efforts 
wtien  our  coffers  are  empty?  Are  we  faced 
with  the  awful  choice  of  clean  water  or  afford- 
able rates,  or  can  we  have  both?  Can  we 
allow  States  and  cities  and  towns  to  target 
their  more  important  problems  first  with  the 
certainty  ttiat  tfiey'll  do  so,  or  ought  we  again 
resort  to  national  minimum  requirements  tf^t 
aH  must  adhere  to?  in  short,  what  works  best? 

The  OCS  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  address  our  burgeoning  problen^  and  to 
establish  orKe  again  a  firm  and  unfailing  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  assist  our  towns  and 
cities.  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  will  begin  hearings  on  the 
proposal  this  week,  and  I  hope  will  move  rap- 
idly on  it  this  session,  working  ctosely  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Publk:  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

The  CXDS  bill  is  largely  pattemed  after  last 
Congress'  H.R.  2647,  the  Coastal  Defense  Ini- 
tiative, with  three  exceptions.  First,  title  III — 
whk:h  contained  amendments  to  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  [CZMA]  that  were  en- 
acted  as  a  part  of  the  CZMA  bill  late  last  fall — 
now  contains  a  new  title  on  contaminated 
sediments.  Second,  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions in  title  V  have  been  strengthened  in  sev- 
eral respects.  Third,  the  funding  title  has  been 
expanded  to  include  major  changes  to  the 
baisk:  funding  sectk>n  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
to  continue  the  Federal  commitment  to  help 
states  and  localities  finance  water  pollution 
control  through  the  end  of  the  century  at  $2.1 
billion  per  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief,  title  by  title,  discus- 
sion of  the  t>ill: 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  contains  definitions  and  a  general 
statenwnt  of  purposes  for  the  act 

TfTLE  II 

Title  II  seeks  to  strer>gtfien  the  manner  in 
whk:h  states  are  directed  to  protect  water 
quality  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

It  will  require  EPA  and  the  States  to  develop 
a  broad  array  of  coastal  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  tfie  important  pollutants.  If  the  States 
doni  get  their  standards  into  place,  ERA'S  cri- 
teria will  take  effect  on  an  interim  basis  until 
State  starxJards  are  promulgated.  Without  a 
full  set  of  water  quality  standards  in  place,  any 
major  reliance  on  a  water  quality  approach  to 
pollution  control  will  fail. 

It  will  revamp  the  entire  process  by  which 
States  devetop  and  implen>ent  programs  to 
control  pollutk>n  in  waters  tfiat  are  not  achiev- 
ing tfieir  water  quality  starxJards.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  the  process  is  generally  weak,  inef- 
fective, and  igrxKed.  The  t)ill  will  preserve  tfie 
right  of  States  to  kJentify  their  own  important 
\ocai  water  pollution  prkxities  and  tfie  right  to 
devetop  their  own  water  quality  restoration 
pians--but  also  make  Vhe  obligation  to  do 
wttat  they  promise  to  do  enforceable  and  re- 
quire Vne  devetopment  of  schedules  by  whKh 
to  measure  progress.  The  bill,  in  short,  seeks 
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to  t)lend  local  flexibility  with  reliable  commit- 
ments. 

Third,  it  will  address  the  vessel-source  pollu- 
tion problem — a  significant  problem  for  south- 
em  New  England  and  many  coastal  areas — by 
allowing  local  communities  to  enforce  the  rules 
governing  vessel  discharges — right  now  it  is 
only  States  and  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  they  doni  do  much  be- 
cause if  s  not  a  priority  for  them — ^the  funds  a 
town  collects  in  its  enforcement  it  woukj  keep. 
Further,  the  bill  will  require  EPA  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  revamp  their  regulations  to  tighten 
down  on  the  technical  requirements  to  make  it 
harder  for  a  vessel  to  bypass  ttie  hokJing 
tanks  and  discharge  untreated  sewage  di- 
rectly. 

Fourth,  title  III  will  contain  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Estuary  Program  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  management  conferences 
to  1 0  years— current  law  is  5 — and  to  spell  out 
a  clear  Federal  role  in  innplementing  the  clean- 
up plans  developed  by  these  management 
conferences — t)oth  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance— these  amendments  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  success  of  efforts  now  un- 
derway in  12  major  estuaries  around  the  Na- 
tion, including  Buzzards  Bay  apd  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Right  now,  the 
law  is  silent  on  implenr>entation  and  the  admin- 
istration says  EPA  should  have  no  role.  The 
bill  will  authorize  a  $20  t>illion  grants  program 
for  Implementing  approved  programs. 

TITLE  III 

Title  III  authorizes  a  new  national  program 
for  cleaning  up  contaminated  sediments  in 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  waters.  It  proposes 
two  sets  of  standards  to  governing  remedial 
projects:  first,  standards  to  define  what  level  of 
cleanup  will  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health;  and  second,  what  level  of  short-term 
increases  in  pollution  can  be  tolerated  during 
cleanup  operations  without  jeopardizing  health 
or  the  environment.  Under  current  law — txrth 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  CERCLA— tfiere  are 
no  such  standards  and  It  is  very  tough  to  de- 
termine what  is  a  proper  type  of  cleanup  arxj 
how  much  to  cleanup.  The  bill  will  also  require 
EPA  to  develop  the  technical  criteria  that 
States  will  then  use  to  develop  State  sediment 
standards.  These  State  standards,  in  tum,  will 
be  key  to  developing  effective  pollution  reduc- 
tion requirements  on  tfie  source  of  pollutants 
causing  tfie  sediments  protilem. 

Second,  title  III  will  require  EPA  to  inventory 
the  severity  of  contamination  around  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  and  then  go  ahead  and  clean  up  the 
worst  places.  These  efforts  will  be  outside  of 
and  In  addition  to  the  Supertund  program. 

TfTLE  IV 

Title  IV  contains  a  national  coastal  waters 
monitoring  program  largely  pattemed  after  last 
year's  t)ill.  It  will  require  EPA  to  devekjp  much 
more  detailed  guidance  on  how  to  design  and 
Implement  good  monitoring  programs — not  a 
simple  task.  It  will  tfien  require  tfie  Regtonal 
Marine  Research  and  Monitoring  Teams  es- 
tablished by  last  year's  Regional  Research 
Act — now  titte  IV  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act — to  develop  mon- 
itoring programs  for  high  prkxity  coastal  wa- 
ters and  implement  them  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. 
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rniE  V 
Title  V  contains  numerous  very  technical  but 
important  provisions  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment authorities  of  tfie  Clean  Water  Act  It  will 
Impose  prohibitk>ns  on  Federal  procurement 
contracting  with  repeated  polluters;  authorize 
EPA  and  the  courts  to  order  people  to  clean 
up  tfieir  mess  if  tfiey've  tieen  violating  their 
discharge  requirements  tieyond  just  ordering 
compliance  and  assessing  penalties;  and  re- 
quire environment  audits  of  polluters  wtx)  re- 
peatedly violate  Clean  Water  Act  require- 
ments. 

TITLE  VI 

Title  VI  contains  perhaps  ttie  most  signifi- 
cant provisions  in  ttie  t)ill.  it  does  three  things. 

First,  It  estatillshes  a  natk>nal  permit  fee 
system  on  all  industrial  dischargers  into  coast- 
al waters  and  industrial  users  of  municipal 
sewer  systems  that  tfiemselves  discharge  into 
coastal  waters.  Tfie  fees  woukl  be  designed  to 
recoup  tfie  costs  of  running  the  permit  pro- 
grams, and  tfie  funds  woukJ  be  dedicated  to 
help  finance  tfiese  programs.  Those  wtio  issLje 
permits  woukJ  collect  the  nxiney:  fience,  for 
delegated  States  the  revenues  would  go  to  the 
State  permit  program. 

Second,  it  reautfiorizes  all  the  ktasic  pro- 
grams in  ttie  Clean  Water  Act  through  1999. 

Third,  it  proposes  major  changes  to  title  VI 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act — which  Is  tfie  funding 
title.  The  result  of  these  cfianges  woukJ  be 
more  than  doutile  ttie  amount  of  money  avail- 
at)le  to  States  to  make  loans  from  their  loan 
funds,  and  to  make  tfie  terms  of  tfie  assist- 
ance much  easier  for  cities  and  communities 
in  need. 

The  1987  amendments  to  tfie  Clean  Water 
Act  ended  the  construction  grants  program — 
direct  Federal  grants  to  cities  to  help  pay  for 
sewage  treatment  works — and  replaced  It  with 
States  revolving  funds  [SRF's],  by  whkrfi  each 
State  was  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  from 
whk;h  it  would  make  low  interest  loans  to  mu- 
nk:ipalitles  to  help  finance  tfieir  water  pollution 
control  obligations.  These  loans  woukJ  be 
payed  tiack  over  a  20  year  period,  and  tfie 
SRFs  wouW  retain  a  permanent  block  of  cap- 
ital from  which  it  could  make  loans  in  perpetu- 
ity. The  1987  amendments  promised  $18  tui- 
tion in  Federal  capitalization  grants  to  these 
SRF's,  which  are  slated  to  pfiase  down  and 
out  by  1994. 

Two  problems  occur.  First,  the  State  funds 
doni  hiave  nearty  enough  capital  to  meet 
needs,  particularly  since  some  very  expensive 
requirements  are  now  coming  into  play,  like 
fixing  storm  sewers  and  comtiined  sewer  over- 
flows. Second,  these  SRF's  areni  much  help 
to  tfie  very  small  communities  or  financially 
strapped  communities  tfiat  simply  cani  raise 
the  money  to  pay  back  tfie  loans. 

Tifle  VI  proposes  four  important  changes.  It 
woukJ: 

Extend  Federal  contributions  to  SRF's 
through  the  end  of  tfie  century  at  $2.1  billk>n 
per  year,  which  is  wfiat  was  appropriated  in 
1991  and  therefore  complies  with  last  year's 
budget  agreement.  Currentiy,  tfie  autfioriza- 
tions  In  the  act  are  $1.8  bNllkin  for  1992;  $1.2 
t)illion  for  1993;  $600  million  for  1994  arxJ 
nothing  thereafter.  Tfie  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  end  its  assist- 
ance after  1994  Is  absurd. 
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Broaden 
for  which  fundirK 
to  include  projeqs 
flows,  which  are 
the  price  tag 
from  SI  6  billion 

Provide  specif 
communities  by 
up  to  15  percet^t 
and  negative  i 
towns.  A 

fined  as  all  smal 
lation  and  ottier 
of  the  average 
erage  annual 
certain  percentage 

Extend  paytjack 
narx:ially  restricted 
law  requires 
which  is  impossi 

Mr.  Speaker 
my  colleagues 
and  encourage 
their  support  of  i 


eligil^lities — the  types  of  projects 

is  available  from  the  SRFs — 

to  fix  combined  sewer  over- 

not  now  eligible.  Estimates  of 

na^onally  for  CSO  work  ranges 

$100  billion. 

help  for  financially  restricted 
authonzing  each  SRF  to  use 
of  its  fund  to  issue  grants 
nt^rest  loans  to  needy  cities  and 
financi^ly  restricted  community  is  de- 
towns  urxJer  3,500  in  popu- 
municipalities  where  the  ratio 
sswer  and  water  bill  to  the  av- 
l>)usehold  income  exceeds  a 


periods  to  40  years  for  fi- 

communities.  The  current 

payback   by   20  twenty   years, 

Ip^e  for  many  towns  and  cities. 

look  forward  to  working  with 

this  legislation.  I  welcome 

their  suggestions  for  it  arxl 


I 
(n 


about  ttie  safety 
ers  wtx)  may  be 
in  other  parts  of 
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CIRCLE  OF  POISON  PREVENTION 
I  CT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAK  3R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  orde;'  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  i-alifornia  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  f  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETT/.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  1  )enators  Leahy,  Mike  Synar, 
and  Dan  Glickm  kN.  in  sponsoring  t^ie  Circle  of 
Poison  Preventic  n  Act  of  1991 . 

Some  of  us  or  Capitol  Hill  have  been  work- 
ing for  years  to  i  nprove  the  safety  of  our  food 
supply.  Domes  Ically,  we've  pushed  for 
cfianges  in  Fedjral  laws  to  strengthen  pes- 
trcide  regulation,  to  increase  FDA  resources 
for  monitonng  cCemical  residues  on  food,  and 
to  promote  altenatives  to  pesticides  for  food 
production.  Yet.  many  chemicals  banned  in 
this  country  are  i  till  being  shipped  overseas  or 
south  of  the  bor<  er  for  use  by  agncultural  pro- 
ducers in  otfier  ands.  These  same  producers 
may  in  turn  use  these  chemicals  on  produce 
that  they  exporl  back  to  the  United  States. 
The  result  is  a  morally  unacceptable  double 
standard. 

How  can  the  Lnited  States  prohibit  the  use 
of  certain  chemi:als  as  unsafe  and  yet  altow 
the  same  cf>emcals  to  be  sokj  to  other  na- 
tions? Tfiere  is  i  lo  justification  for  such  a  pol- 
icy. 

If  we  are  coiicerned  about  the  health  of 

Americans,  shou  dnt  we  be  equally  concerned 

of  farm  workers  and  consunv 

exposed  to  these  chemicals 

'  the  world? 

Beyond  that,  \i^at  of  the  threat  to  our  own 
consumers?  Desptte  efforts  by  some  goverrh 
ments  and  grower  groups  to  police  the  use  of 
these  dangeroun  chemicals,  the  fact  is  that 
be  used.  And.  as  a  result, 
tfwy  can  firxj  thieir  way  tiack  into  the  United 
States  as  resKkes  on  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
t)les  we  import. 

A  1990  GAO  report  which  I  requested 
showed  ttiat  ttie  five  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican govemnfieni  s  on  whk:h  it  focused  still  per- 
mitted the  use  (f  6  to  18  percent  of  52  pes- 
ticides whose  r<gistrat)on  EPA  had  canceled 
or  suspended. 


Furthermore,  only  1  to  2  percent  of  all 
produce  in  the  United  States  is  actually  tested 
for  pesticide  residues.  Violations  of  residue 
standards  on  imported  produce  are  nearly 
double  those  for  domestic  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles— 4.6  percent  compared  to  2.7  percent. 

We  all  recognize  that  FDA  is  ill-prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  monitoring  the  moun- 
tain of  imports  we  receive.  And  clearly  we 
cannot  count  on  other  governments  to  do  the 
job. 

Califomia  has  the  toughest  food  safety 
starxlards  in  the  country.  And  California  farnv 
ers  have  met  these  requirements,  while  main- 
taining their  place  as  America's  leader  in  pro- 
ducing safe,  nutritional,  and  affordable  fruits 
and  vegetatiles. 

But  when  it  comes  to  imported  produce, 
these  standards  haven't  applied.  It's  unfair  to 
U.S.  growers  to  effectively  exempt  producers 
in  other  countries — countries  that  already  ben- 
efit from  cheap  labor  and  longer  growing  sea- 
sons— from  the  pesticide  standards  our  own 
producers  must  met.  Restricting  the  export  of 
these  cfiemicals  will  address  this  long-stand- 
ing inequity. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  cost 
considerations  associated  with  this  issue.  U.S. 
agencies  and  U.N.  organizations  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  to  educate  growers 
in  other  countries  to  the  restrictions  on  pes- 
ticide imports  into  the  United  States.  It  seems 
ludicrous  to  continue  to  permit  the  export  of 
unregistered  pesticides,  at  considerable  profit 
to  the  chemical  industry,  and  then  send  agerv 
cy  personnel  overseas,  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  to  explain  to  foreign  growers  that 
they  can't  use  these  same  chemicals  on 
produce  bound  for  the  United  States. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  potential  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States-Mexico  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  which  heightens  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  since,  according  to  the 
GAO,  Mexico  continues  to  permit  the  use  of 
more  U.S. -banned  pesticides  than  the  other 
five  countries  studied. 

The  Circle  of  Poison  Prevention  Act  of  1991 
is  an  important  step  toward  achieving  the  goal 
of  protecting  American  consumers  and  farm- 
ers by  ensuring  that  all  nations  meet  the  same 
high  food  safety  standards  for  pesticides  as 
are  required  of  our  own  farmers.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  working  together,  we  can  get  the  job 
done  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  HEINZ.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
have  asked  for  this  special  order  as  a 
way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  Senator  John 
Heinz. 

It  has  been  nearly  3  weeks  since  the 
tragic  death  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, but  it  is  still  difficult  to  con- 
template the  loss  of  this  outstanding 
individual.    He   was   a   man   who   was 


taken  from  us  while  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  He  gave  so  much,  but 
he  had  so  much  more  to  give. 

Our  sympathies  go  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Heinz— his  wife,  Teresa,  and 
their  three  sons,  John,  Andre,  and 
Christopher.  They  have  lost  a  loving 
and  devoted  husband  and  father.  They 
are  and  will  be  in  our  prayers. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  have  unquestionably  lost  one  of 
their  finest  public  servants.  John 
Heinz  could  have  easily  chosen  to  lead 
a  life  of  luxury.  Instead,  he  worked  to 
make  our  country  and  world  a  better 
place.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth 
who  could  relate  to  the  concerns  of  the 
underprivileged  and  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

John  Heinz  used  his  position  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  fight  for  the  economic 
interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  protect  the  environment,  to  create 
more  affordable  housing  opportunities 
and  to  improve  the  lives  of  senior  citi- 
zens. His  causes  were  noble  and  his 
commitment  was  genuine. 

John  Heinz  excelled  at  everything  he 
did.  He  was  in  the  top  10  percent  of  his 
class  at  Harvard  Business  School.  He 
was  a  master  politician  who  never  lost 
an  election.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  three  times,  each  time  with  a 
higher  margin.  He  was  an  outstanding 
athlete.  He  was  an  expert  on  16th  and 
17th  century  European  art.  He  left  his 
legislative  mark  on  countless  public 
laws  dealing  with  such  diverse  subjects 
as  trade,  health  insurance,  tax  reform, 
the  environment  and  age  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  is  rare  when  a  man  of  such  dedica- 
tion, energy,  intelligence,  talent,  and 
compassion  comes  into  our  lives.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  worked  in  Con- 
gress with  John  Heinz,  to  have  counted 
him  as  our  friend,  and  to  have  bene- 
fited from  his  contributions  as  a  public 
servant.  We  mourn  his  death,  but  are 
grateful  that  we  were  able  to  know 
such  a  remarkable  man. 

At  his  funeral.  Senator  John  Dan- 
FORTH  of  Missouri  reminded  us  that  the 
life  of  a  Christian  is  represented  by  the 
act  of  giving,  typified  by  the  Father 
giving  his  son  for  our  redemption.  Sen- 
ator Heinz  represented  that  Christian 
attitude  through  a  life  of  giving 
through  public  service.  Indeed,  he  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  share  their  thoughts  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding  and  cer- 
tainly join  with  him  to  extol  our  dear 
departed  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
John  Heinz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania  was  dealt  a 
glancing  blow  when  Senator  John  Heinz  sud- 
denly and  tragically  lost  his  life  in  a  plane 
crash.  Typically,  he  was  wort<ing  his  way 
across  the  State  to  help  those  for  whom  he 
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had  so  long  been  a  champion — the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  elderty,  the  ill. 

At  times  like  this,  one  must  reach  deeply 
into  his  soul  to  try  to  understarxJ  why  one  so 
young,  so  vital  and  so  needed  would  be  taken 
from  us.  In  wrestling  with  our  grief,  it  Is  corrv 
fbrting  to  recollect  the  countless  ways  in  which 
John  Heinz  enriched  the  lives  of  his  family,  his 
colleagues,  and  friends  and  those  he  so  capa- 
tify  served. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  working  with  John  in  Congress. 
There  was  never  a  time  wfien  I  couldnl  count 
on  him  to  help  with  a  project  in  my  district.  Al- 
though the  scion  of  a  wealthy  family,  John 
hekJ  a  deep  understanding  of  tfie  hardships 
being  faced  by  people  in  rural  communities.  In 
fact,  the  day  before  he  k)St  his  life,  John  was 
in  Altoona  to  receive  an  award  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  ttie  ekJeriy  residents  of  Blair  Tow- 
ers, a  project  he  had  supported.  Although 
tt>ese  people  are  deeply  saddened  by  his  loss, 
they  are  pfoud  that  they  had  one  of  the  final 
opportunities  to  express  their  gratitude  to  their 
esteemed  Senator. 

Remembering  John's  many  contributions  of 
the  past  20  years  is  only  a  part  of  the  tribute 
we  pay  to  him  today.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant testinrony  we  can  give  to  his  life  would  be 
to  praise  him  for  the  legacy  he  has  left  for  the 
future.  For  generations  to  come,  young  Penrv 
sylvanians  will  study  this  man.  They  will  see 
that  a  rich  life  results  not  from  material  wealth, 
but  from  servkie  to  others.  He  was  a  rare, 
unique  man  who  left  his  part  of  the  worid  far 
better  than  he  found  it. 

To  his  widow,  Teresa,  and  his  three  sons,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleagrue  from  Pittsburgh,  PA  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of 
Senator  John  Heinz  has  deeply  sad- 
dened all  of  us.  He  has  had  a  particu- 
larly profound  effect  on  my  life,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  that  with  Members 
here  today. 

Not  only  do  I  represent  the  district 
John  Heinz  represented  as  a  Congress- 
man l)efore  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  John  Heinz  was  frankly  the 
principal  reason  I  got  involved  in  poli- 
tics. I  was  a  freshman  in  college  in  1976 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  I 
was  captivated  by  a  man  who  tirelessly 
crisscrossed  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
fighting  the  odds,  the  registration  odds 
which  were  approximately  a  million 
more  of  the  other  party  than  of  his.  He 
fought  an  uphill  battle  against  consid- 
erable odds  and  he  fought  it  well.  He 
represented  to  me,  the  way  he 
charismatically  went  around  and 
talked  to  folks,  someone  who  was  a 
true  public  servant,  someone  who  real- 
ly cared  about  people  and  their  con- 
cerns. His  message  was  straightforward 
and  believable. 

He  motivated  me  to  become  the 
Heinz  activist  on  the  Penn  State  cam- 
pus. In  fact,  I  became  chairman  of  his 
campaign  on  that  campus,  and  it  was 


one  of  the  most  fruitful  experiences  of 
my  life,  frankly. 

As  we  all  know,  John  Heinz  won  that 
campaign,  and  in  1982  and  in  1988  he 
won  reelection  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins because  the  Commonwealth  clear- 
ly could  see  that  he  had  kept  his  prom- 
ise to  serve  the  people,  to  be  a  public 
servant. 

During  his  14  years  and  3  months  in 
the  Senate,  he  more  than  anyone  else 
was  my  mentor,  my  example  of  what  a 
public  servant  should  be.  The  remem- 
brances of  John  Heinz  have  poured  out 
during  the  last  2  weeks,  an  incredible 
testimony  to  this  man's  service  as  a 
public  official.  They  reveal  a  Senator 
who  treated  every  constituent's  con- 
cern as  a  matter  worthy  of  his  own  per- 
sonal attention.  They  recall  the  na- 
tional leader  who  perfected  the  unseen 
technicalities  and  fine  points  of  the 
government  system  because  he  knew 
that  was  the  way  to  get  things  accom- 
plished and  because  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  meeting  the  people's  needs 
than  attaching  his  name  to  some  high 
profile  piece  of  legislation. 

They  memorialized  a  man  of  great  fi- 
nancial wealth  who  devoted  his  stature 
and  his  influence  to  local  causes  and 
social  services. 

D  1350 

John  Heinz'  greatness  was  not  that 
he  turned  away  from  the  opportunity 
his  lineage  granted  him  but  that  he 
used  those  opportunities  so  selflessly. 
He  was  committed  to  using  his  power 
and  position  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  neither.  This  is  why  he  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  both  par- 
ties to  a  degree  very  few  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  and  our  State  leaders 
can  say. 

In  the  days  since  the  accident,  many 
have  referred  to  John  as  a  man  who 
could  have  lived  in  comfort  and  who, 
instead,  gave  his  life  to  public  service. 
While  that  assessment  is  accurate,  I 
would  prefer  to  emphasize  not  on  what 
John  Heinz  gave  up  but  what  John 
Heinz  achieved.  For  this  was  a  man  in 
whom  financial  resources  com- 
plemented personal  traits  in  extraor- 
dinary fashion.  John  Heinz  was  a  tire- 
less advocate  of  the  underprivileged,  of 
seniors,  of  veterans.  John  Heinz  was  a 
tireless  advocate  of  the  environment 
and  the  future  of  this  world.  It  was  to 
this  end,  in  pursuit  of  constituent  serv- 
ice and  advancement,  that  John  Heinz 
worked  during  the  Easter  recess  and 
throughout  his  career. 

The  day  before  the  accident  on  April 
3,  John  Heinz  visited  the  port  author- 
ity of  Allegheny  County,  a  group  he 
had  worked  with  closely  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  port  au- 
thority, I  enclose  their  sentiments  for 
inclusion  in  my  statement. 

All  of  us  who  knew  John  Heinz  will 
remember  something  special  about 
him.  I  remember  how  he  interrupted  an 


already  incredibly  busy  schedule  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  make  a  special 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  during  the  sununer 
to  be  the  main  dignitary  at  a  campaign 
event  that  I  had.  I  rememl)er  how,  with 
several  hundreds  of  people  gathered 
around  him  clamoring  for  his  atten- 
tion, he  took  the  time  to  meet  my  new 
bride  at  the  time,  and  we  had  been 
married  2  months,  and  take  her  aside 
and  talk  with  her  and  get  to  know  her. 
He  took  that  time  with  her,  and  we 
shared  that  we  were  married  just  3 
months  earlier  at  Heinz  Chapel,  a  chap- 
el named  after  his  family,  and  that  he. 
too.  was  married  at  Heinz  Chapel.  We 
talked  about  the  architecture  and  the 
interesting  points  in  the  chapel  and 
really  developed  a  tremendously  warm 
relationship  during  the  time  when  it 
seemed  like  something  like  that  could 
not  occur. 

But  John  Heinz  had  a  way  of  focusing 
in  on  people.  While  all  was  going  on 
about  him,  he  had  the  opportunity,  and 
he  took  the  opportunity,  to  focus  in 
and  care  about  each  individual  that  he 
was  talking  to.  That  was  the  greatness 
of  John  Heinz. 

Most  of  all,  though.  I  remember  a 
man  and  the  way  that  he  served  people 
without  regard  for  recognition  or  per- 
sonal gain.  He  elevated  public  service 
to  its  highest  level. 

As  many  have  said,  John  Heinz  will 
not  be  replaced,  but  he  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

PAT  Mourns  Loss  of  Senator  Heinz 

PrrrsBUROH.  Pa.— Port  Authority  Transit 
(PAT)  Executive  Director  William  W.  Miliar 
today  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  PAT  Board 
of  Directors  and  employees  his  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  family  of  U.S.  Senator  John 
Heinz,  calling  his  untimely  death  a  "great 
loss  to  this  country  and  to  the  advancement 
of  social  services." 

"Senator  Heinz  was  a  champion  In  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  word."  Mr.  Millar  said.  "He 
was  a  tireless  worker  who  thought  only  of 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  He  was  a 
man  who  delivered  on  his  promises. 

"We  will  miss  his  kindness,  his  compassion 
aild  his  unending  desire  to  serve  this  coun- 
try." 

A  leading  member  of  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  which 
oversees  public  transit  legislation.  Senator 
Heinz  was  instrumental  In  helping  advance 
critical  public  transit  bills  and  In  maintain- 
ing federal  transit  funding.  A  co-sponsor  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Acts 
of  1982  and  1967.  he  had  recently  pledged  to 
Introduce  new  legislation  reauthorizing  this 
key  transportation  bill  through  which  all 
transportation  funding  (money  for  roads, 
bridges  and  public  transit)  will  be  deter- 
mined for  the  next  five  years.  The  current 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  ex- 
pires In  October  of  this  year. 

During  his  political  career.  Senator  Heinz 
was  instrumental  in  securing  federal  funding 
for  numerous  PAT  projects  including  the 
building  of  the  Downtown  Subway  and  South 
Hills  light  rail  transit  system.  He  also  re- 
cently obtained  essential  federal  funds  ena- 
bling PAT  to  purchase  ISO  new  buses  and  he 
committed  himself  to  the  construction  of  fu- 
ture transit  projects  including  the  Airport 
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Busway  and  Kftirtin  Luther  King.  Jr.  East 
Busway  eztensi  3n. 

Senator  Heliz  was  in  Pittsburgh  on 
Wednesday,  Apill  3  during  which  time  he  vis- 
ited PAT'S  West  Mifflin  Division  and 
reaffirmed  his  i  itrong  support  of  public  tran- 


Congress  to  double  the  pro- 
'undlng   Investment  in  mass 
compared  to  what  has  been 
proposed  by  tha  Bush  Administration. 

"Regardless  )f  party  afnUatlon.  Senator 
Heinz  was  willi  ig  to  support  causes  in  which 
he  believed."  Mr.  Millar  said.  "Public  transit 
was  one  of  thos »  causes." 

In  oboervanc*  of  Senator  Heinz,  Mr.  Millar 
has  ordered  all  U.S.  flags  on  PAT  property  to 
be  flown  at  hall  mast. 

Mr.  McDAI>E.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  friend,  th  b  gentleman  from  western 
Pennsylvania,  for  sharing  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speake  ■,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  PennB3  Ivania  [Mr.  Kanjorski], 
my  friend  an<  I  neighbor  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania . 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yieldl:  ig. 

Mr.  Spealer.  being  a  relatively 
younger  Meinber  of  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  P  snnsylvania  congressional 
delegation.  1  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  John  toth  as  a  friend,  as  a  col- 
league, and  as  an  Interesting  Amer- 
ican. 

I  recall  tha  t  I  first  met  John  back  in 
the  1970's  wh(  n  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  had  the  occasion 
to  come  to  oi  le  of  his  special  3-day  peri- 
ods In  Washli  igton  when  he  invited  var- 
ious leaders  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylva  aia  to  come  down  and  dis- 
cuss the  lssu(  IS. 

John  was  t  lie  type  of  person  who  not 
only  Involved  himself  on  a  national 
scale  but  involved  himself  on  the  local 
community  level  of  government  inter- 
action. 

After  we  hid  spent  a  very  successful 
3-day  period  In  Washington  those  many 
years  ago.  1 1  emember  that  John  had  a 
party  at  his  louse.  and  at  that  time  he 
took  the  tlm  3,  as  my  friend  from  Pitts- 
burgh Indicated,  to  talk  to  each  indi- 
vidual personally  and  to  gain  some- 
thing fi-om  them  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  theih.  As  a  result,  he  left  part 
of  himself  w<th  each  individual,  and  all 
through  life  we  each  had  that  occasion 
to  remember]  John  Heinz  by. 
Then  8Ub84quently  I  recall,  after  my 
ngress.  at  the  first  White 
John  was  the  type  of  fel- 
ht  out  the  new  Members 
and  then  they  discovered 
that  he  was  Isomethlng  more  than  just 
a  wealthy  hian.  He  was  something 
more  than  jtist  a  bright  Individual.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  advanced 
politicians  in  the  highest 
word  that  Pennsylvania 
produced. 
John  imp  "eased  me  with  knowing 
more  probably  about  my  district  than 
any  other  po  lltical  leader  to  my  knowl- 
edge. He  knew  more  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  knew  more  of  its  people,  its  needs. 
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but  more  than  that,  he  brought  his  per- 
sonal warmth  to  those  needs,  and  it 
was  his  whole  life.  That  was  his  dedica- 
tion. That  probably  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  occasions,  that  hour 
or  two  that  I  spent  with  John  at  the 
White  House  way  back  in  1985,  now 
that  I  think  of  it. 

But  then,  every  week,  we  as  is  our 
tradition  in  the  congressional  delega- 
tion, have  the  occasion  to  luncheon  to- 
gether to  discuss  issues  among  our- 
selves that  are  important  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  our  constituents.  John 
was  almost  always  there.  Sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  very  busy  schedule  he  had 
the  occasion  to  come  by  to  speak,  to 
meet,  to  talk. 

The  last  recollection  I  have  of  John 
Heinz  was  at  a  function  just  2  days  be- 
fore his  death  when  we  met  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  again  took  time  to  dis- 
cuss projects  in  my  district  that  he  was 
interested  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
next  week  we  were  supposed  to  be 
working  on  those  projects,  and  little 
did  any  of  us  Imagine  that  fate  would 
strike. 

I  suspect  that  none  of  us  who  are  in- 
volved in  public  life  will  ever  forget  the 
precise  moment  in  time  that  we  discov- 
ered the  untimely  death  of  John  Heinz. 
It  is  frozen  in  my  mind,  as  I  am  sure 
the  assassination  of  I»resldent  Kennedy 
Is  frozen  in  our  minds.  We  will  always 
know  where  we  were,  what  we  were 
doing,  and  what  we  were  thinking 
about. 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  mentioned  to 
me  in  our  flight  out  to  Pittsburgh  for 
John's  funeral,  it  causes  any  of  us  who 
are  in  public  life  to  sit  back  and  won- 
der what  we  are  doing  here  and  wheth- 
er it  is  really  having  an  effect.  In  that 
conversation  with  the  Senator,  a  man 
from  out  West  who  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years,  it  became  obvious 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
contemplating  that  very  idea  as  a  re- 
sult of  John's  death. 

I  sat  in  that  chapel,  and  I  thought  to 
myself.  "Who  was  John  Heinz?  What 
would  Pennsylvania,  what  would  this 
country  be  like  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Senator,  if  he  had  not  been  involved  in 
public  life?"  All  I  can  is  that  in  every 
instance  of  every  group  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, whether  it  was  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  veteran,  the  worker,  the 
community  leader,  the  industrial  lead- 
er, in  any  strata  of  life,  John  was  al- 
ways a  person  whom  one  could  talk  to, 
have  access  to  and,  most  of  all,  who 
showed  a  fundamental  warm  interest  in 
whatever  the  problem  was. 

Can  John  Heinz  be  replaced?  I  guess 
we  can  say  all  men  are  replaceable.  Can 
John,  as  an  individual,  be  replaced?  I 
think  he  was  one  of  a  kind,  and  once  he 
was  made  the  mold  was  broken. 

Pennsylvania  definitely  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  and  tragedy  as  a  result  of 
the  untimely  death  of  John  Heinz,  but 
in  addition  I  think  that  perhaps  his- 
tory and  this  Nation  may  have  lost  a 


great  contributor,  because  all  of  us.  re- 
gardless of  what  party  we  are  in,  we 
looked  at  John  as  being  one  of  the  few 
people  who  would  eventually  be  on  a 
list  of  names  as  a  future  President  or 
Vice  President  of  this  country.  He  was 
our  hope  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  sec- 
ond President. 

Well,  tragedy  has  denied  us  that 
hope.  But  as  I  look  back  on  JOHN 
Hedjz's  life,  with  all  the  choices  that 
he  had.  with  all  the  doors  open  to  him. 
he  did  without  a  doubt  select  the  best 
course  of  action  for  him.  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  for  this  Nation  in  public 
service. 

I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  Nation,  and  certainly  my 
State  will  be  much  poorer  as  a  result  of 
his  loss. 

To  his  great  family,  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  who  mourn  his  death.  I 
can  only  express  my  sorrow  and  my 
wish  that  It  had  never  happened,  but 
there  is  something  out  of  the  whole  oc- 
casion that  I  did  see  that  day  In  the 
Heinz  Chapel  in  Pittsburgh.  He  left 
three  great  sons. 
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Interestingly  enough.  I  saw  in  each 
one  of  them  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  father.  If  the  future  of  the 
acorn  can  be  foretold  by  the  tree,  I  sug- 
gest we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the 
name  of  John  Heinz  in  American  poli- 
tics, in  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  most 
of  all,  in  public  service.  , 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  I  mourn 
not  only  the  loss  of  a  great  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, a  great  American,  or  a  great 
Pennsylvanlan,  but  a  personal  friend. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  special  order  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  late  friend  and  colleague, 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  life 
ended  In  the  crash  of  a  plane  taking 
John  from  one  meeting  in  his  State  to 
another. 

Many  of  us  here  today  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  John  when  he  began 
his  legislative  career  in  the  House  in 
1971,  as  a  late  arrival  to  the  freshman 
class  of  the  92d  Congress.  As  such,  he 
and  I  were  congressional  classmates, 
arriving  here  the  same  year.  We  re- 
mained friends  after  his  career  took 
him  to  the  Senate  following  3  terms  in 
the  House  representing  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Heinz  was  blessed  with  mate- 
rial advantages  In  life  which  few  enjoy. 
However,  his  privileged  upbringing 
never  blinded  htm  to  the  plight  of  the 
less  fortunate,  particularly  our  Na- 
tion's elderly.  John's  work  for  the  sen- 
ior citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Amer- 
ica was  begun  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  carried  forward 
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aggressively  throughout  his  tenure  in 
the  Senate  as  chairman  or  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging. 

John's  vigor  and  conscientious  re- 
gard for  his  legislative  duties  quickly 
dismissed  any  notion  one  might  have 
that  he  was  a  showhorse.  merely  kill- 
ing time  in  pursuits  without  any  clear 
purpose  or  goal. 

It  would  have  been  understandable  if 
John  Heinz  had  chosen  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer in  the  family  business,  but  poli- 
tics, government,  and  public  service 
were  more  compelling  personal  inter- 
ests. 

It  speaks  highly  of  John  that  he,  who 
had  boundless  opportunities  for  more 
remunerative  pursuits  in  the  business 
world,  offered  himself  in  public  service 
and  sadly  gave  his  very  life  in  the 
course  of  serving  his  constituents  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Heinz  was  a  formidable  and 
Influential  leader  in  the  debate  on 
trade  Issues  so  critical  to  the  Indus- 
trial viUlIty  of  his  home  State  and  the 
country.  Guided  by  conscience  and  con- 
viction, he  was  not  unwilling  to  speak 
out  forcefully  on  issues  that  may  not 
have  been  warmly  embraced  by  the 
leadership  of  his  own  party. 

John  Heinz  will  be  remembered  as  a 
good  and  decent  man,  an  Intelligent, 
generous,  hard-working  man,  whose  ca- 
reer was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
others  and  to  making  this  Nation 
stronger  and  respectful  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  those  without  a  strong  voice  In 
their  own  behalf. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  sincere  con- 
dolences to  the  Heinz  family  at  their 
tragic  loss  which  we  in  the  Congress 
and  all  Americans  share. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinoer]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman's colleagues  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  Mr.  McDade,  for  holding 
this  special  order  to  honor  a  great 
Pennsylvanian  and  a  great  American, 
John  Heinz.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Senator,  and  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  American. 
Those  Members  who  served  with  him 
from  Pennsylvania  I  think  also  recog- 
nize that  he  was  an  enormously  effec- 
tive champion  of  and  advocate  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
his  tragic  death  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is 
really  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  almost  universal  sense  of  grief  that 
has  taken  hold  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  was  loved  and  admired  by 
people  trom  all  walks  of  life,  all  politi- 
cal persuasions,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives, young  and  old.  It  really  ran  the 
gamut. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  found  any  per- 
son who  really  felt  hostile  toward  John 
Heinz,  because  I  think  he  was  recog- 


nized as  being  someone  who  fought  for 
Pennsylvania  all  the  time.  He  took 
leadership,  as  has  been  mentioned  here, 
he  took  strong  leadership  roles  in 
many  areas  of  public  policy.  The  area 
that  I  think  Is  most  often  alluded  to, 
certainly  the  senior  citizens,  the  older 
Americans  of  this  country,  owe  a  great 
deal  to  John  Heinz  who  was  tireless  in 
working  for  their  best  Interests  and 
working  for  their  concerns,  and  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  and 
his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging  in  the  Senate,  and  later  as 
the  ranking  member.  I  think  he  had  a 
continuity  of  interest  in  that  Issue, 
which  is  another  thing  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  John  Heinz. 

He  was  not  a  person  who  grabbed  an 
Issue,  milked  it  for  publicity,  and 
moved  on.  He  stuck  with  the  Issues. 
When  he  took  an  interest  in  something, 
he  stayed  with  it  to  the  conclusion. 

I  think  that  the  other  thing  I  would 
stress  again  where  he  was  a  spokesman 
on,  on  many  national  issues  and  very 
effective  spokesman,  on  the  issues  he 
was  really  a  premier  promoter  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  worked  with  great  skill 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  persistence,  that  dedication, 
firsthand  back  In  1976,  at  which  time  I 
was  serving  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, when  a  new  piece  of  legislation 
called  the  Local  Public  Works  Act  was 
passed.  I  was  asked  to  come  down  to 
the  Senate  Office  Building  to  meet 
with  Senator  Heinz  at  that  time.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  John 
wanted  to  find  out  what  that  bill  was 
about,  how  Pennsylvania  could  get  the 
maximum  advantage,  and  we  spent  5 
hours  going  through  the  regulations, 
going  through  the  law  so  that  John  un- 
derstood very,  very  clearly,  exactly 
what  he  needed  to  do  to  be  sure  that 
Pennsylvania  was  going  to  be  taken 
care  of,  going  to  be  well  served  by  that 
piece  of  legislation.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
thorough  in  his  examination  of  me, 
that  the  regulations  which  I  had  actu- 
ally written,  there  were  a  couple  of 
times  he  stumped  me  on  what  they  ac- 
tually meant.  He  used  to  kid  me  about 
that  after  that  time. 

He  was  a  good  friend  to  me,  a  good 
friend  to  practically  all  Members.  He 
campaigned,  as  he  did  for  me  and  as  he 
did  for  other  Members,  as  I  suspect  for 
most  Republicans  in  the  delegation,  he 
campaigned  for  all  Members.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  Pennsylvania  and  its  peo- 
ple exceptionally  well.  He  was  very, 
very  close  to  thousands  of  Pennsylva- 
nians,  and  he  listened  to  people.  That 
was  another  Important  aspect  of  John 
Heinz.  We  politicians  are  often  said  to 
talk  too  much  and  not  to  listen.  John 
Heinz  was  a  listener.  That  was  one  of 
his  great  strengths.  He  did  not  listen  to 
just  people  of  his  own  social  class.  He 
did   not   listen   just   to   Pittsburghers 


where  he  was  from,  or  Philadelphians, 
the  major  cities,  but  he  listened  to  peo- 
ple all  across  the  Commonwealth.  He 
listened  to  people  fl-om  Bradford, 
Bellefonte,  Emlenton,  and  Tldioute  in 
my  district,  and  small  towns  and  ham- 
lets across  the  State.  He  listened  and 
absorbed.  He  took  what  he  heard  and 
translated  It  into  legislation,  often- 
times, but  certainly  into  a  program 
that  benefited  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

Many  have  pointed  out  here  today 
that  John  Heinz  came  from  a  family  of 
great  wealth.  That  he  could,  indeed, 
have  opted  to  pursue  a  life  of  privilege, 
a  life  of  leisure.  Instead,  he  opted  for  a 
life  of  public  service,  with  all  that  en- 
tailed, which  it  does  entail  certainly, 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  politics.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  all  universally 
loved.  We  will  be  criticized.  We  will 
have  to  take  tough  decisions  and  de- 
fend them.  John  Heinz  was  willing  to 
do  that.  He  lived  a  life  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  think  because  of  that,  Penn- 
sylvania, because  of  his  selection  to 
live  a  life  of  public  service,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  this  Nation  are  fortunate  In- 
deed that  he  did. 

I  join  with  all  Members  here  today  in 
extending  our  deep  condolences  to  the 
family.  As  my  colleague,  Mr.  McDade 
said,  I  think  all  Members  recognized  In 
the  sons  of  John  Heinz  who  spoke  at 
the  very  moving  and  very  profound  fu- 
neral service  that  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, that  all  of  the  sons  reflect  a  bit 
of  John  Heinz.  We  have  not  heard  that 
last  of  the  Heinz  name  In  public  serv- 
ice, and  In  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  up 
front  for  taking  the  time.  He  and  Mr. 
McDade,  and  I  understand  we  have  an- 
other half  hour  or  so  if  we  need  it.  We 
will  not  have  a  shortage  of  time. 

Let  me  make  some  offhand  remarks 
before  I  go  into  my  prepared  state- 
ment. I  knew  the  Senator  when  he  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  was  with  him,  with  a  whole  delega- 
tion when  we  were  going  at  one  time, 
flying  up  to  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Saylor.  I  remember  we  had  a  two-plane 
delegation.  Senator  Heinz  was  on  the 
first  plane.  I  happened  to  be,  fortu- 
nately, at  that  time,  on  the  second 
plane. 

Up  in  Johnstown,  people  have  to  un- 
derstand that  it's  on  a  plateau,  and  the 
winds  are  very  fierce.  Once  the  winds 
start  blowing  in  Johnstown,  PA,  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  handle  a  plane  on 
takeoff  or  landing.  We  had,  at  that 
time,  I  think  for  Congressman  Saylor's 
funeral  delegation,  something  like  60 
to  70  Members  attending,  and  that  was 
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why  we  needei  two  planes.  The  first 
plane,  the  plane  that  the  Senator  was 
in,  made  two  passes  to  try  to  land. 
They  had  a  vsry  experienced  pilot,  a 


pilot  that  takds  the  President  and  the    9  years.  I  remember  JOHN  HEINZ  always    son  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  as 
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So  the  Senator  throughout  his  career 
had  a  longr  memory  and  one  that  was 
consistent. 

As  the  dean  of  the  delegation  for  8  or 
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I  do  not  think,  I  do  not  know  if  I  will 
be  here  that  long,  but  I  know  one 
thing,  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever  experi- 
ence personally  such  a  cooperative  per- 


Vice  President^  and  the  dignitaries  and 
Cabinet  officials  adl  around  the  world. 
He  tried  to  mike  two  landings  there, 
and  he  couldn  t  make  it.  On  the  third 
landing  it  was  so  precarious,  they  were 
so  close  to  th<  precipice  at  the  end  of 
the  Johnstowii  Airport,  if  it  had  not 
gone  over,  the  f  would  have  gone  down 
to  certain  desi  ruction.  It  was  a  snowy 
day.  That  plane  ground  to  a  halt,  and 
the  pilot  had  t  a  make  a  fishtail  to  stop 
that  plane  from  going  over  the  preci- 
pice. In  the  m;antime,  they  had  called 
the  second  pi  uie,  which  we  were  in, 
and  they  aske<  Members  to  take  a  vote 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  at- 
tempt to  land  also.  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  the  r(  suits  of  the  vote  on  that 
plane  was  something  like  99  to  1  to  go 
back  to  Washington,  so  we  never  did 
land. 

The  reason  \  rhy  I  bring  this  story  up 
is  that  Senaiior  Heinz  was  on  that 
plane.  I  rem<  mber  afterwards,  there 
was  a  call  for  an  investigation  just  ex- 
actly as  to  '  rh&t  the  circumstances 
were  8urroun<  Ing  that  almost  catas- 
trophe. To  ms,  it  just  seemed  like  a 
quirk  of  fate  I  hat  the  Senator,  tied  up 
in  that  incide  It,  and  then  meeting  his 
untimely  dem:  se  in  this  very  recent  in- 
cident. 
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It  seems  ode  in  a  way  and  it  kind  of 
noakes  me  thl:  ik  of  a  lot  of  things  that 
occurred  betueen  myself  and  John 
Heinz. 

In  fact,  wh(in  John  Heinz  was  first 
elected,  ninnii  ig  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  one  of  ouj'  Congressmen  who  had 
passed  away- it  was  not  Fulton,  but 
Fulton's  prede  cesser,  Mr.  Corbett,  Con- 
gressman Cor')ett,  I  had  not  a  debate, 
but  we  had  a  ( liscussion.  He  was  on  one 
side  and  I  wa4  on  the  other.  I  think  we 
had  another  ^ne  of  our  colleagues  on 
channel  11  or  one  of  those  channels 
back  home.  1  remember  the  Senator 
was  then  running  for  his  first  term  as 
a  Member  of  this  House.  We  got  into  a 
discussion  ini^olvlng  foreign  imports 
and  a  level  {laying  field  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  what  could  and  would 
occur  if  we  (id  not  watch  our  inter- 
national trade . 

The  reason  [  go  back  to  that,  it  was 
a  rather  spirited  discussion.  That  was 
the  Senator'!  first  exposure  to  that 
type  of  debate:  but  ironically,  from 
that  clrcums  ;ance  that  we  attended, 
both  he  and  i  he  evolved  as  one  of  the 
foremost  supwrters  of  fair  trade,  as 
distinguished  I  from  flree  trade.  Every 
time  he  had  a|n  opportunity  in  his  very 
Influential  capacity  as  a  Senator,  he 
always  took  that  position.  He  never 
forgot  the  poiiition  that,  at  that  time. 


be  enunciatec 


and  debated  in  favor  of. 


making  an  appearance,  always  having 
sufficient  time  to  sit  down  and  talk 
to  all  Pennsylvanians,  whether  from 
Philadelphia,  the  middle  part  of  the 
State,  or  Pittsburgh.  I  remember  that 
he  was  the  main  attraction  because  of 
his  personality,  patience,  and  his  at- 
tendance. All  the  men  and  women,  and 
particularly  the  women  that  came 
from  western  Pennsylvania  and  also 
those  from  throughout  Pennsylvania 
all  wanted  to  get  their  picture  taken 
with  the  good  Senator. 

He  had  good  connections  and  good 
repartee  with  the  Pennsylvania  public. 
I  remember  in  our  little  small  out-of- 
place  designations,  little  small  hick 
towns,  for  want  of  a  better  descriptive 
term.  Senator  Heinz  would  come  down 
here  and  he  would  hold  a  workshop.  We 
had  our  problems  down  in  the  Steel 
Belt  rust  areas,  where  in  my  particular 
district  we  went  from  35,000  steel- 
workers.  I  ended  up  with  5,000  today. 
That  is  what  I  have.  John  Heinz  was  al- 
ways there.  He  was  always  there  when 
we  had  any  kind  of  a  program  that 
would  help  those  poor  unfortunates. 
John  Heinz  made  it  his  business  to  fly 
down  at  the  expense  of  his  family  con- 
nections and  any  commitments  he  had. 
He  would  be  down  there  in  those  small 
out-of-the-way  districts  and  he  would 
be  talking  turkey  with  the  unemployed 
steelworkers,  talking  about  the  dif- 
ferent programs  that  were  designed  to 
help  them.  John  Hedjz  was  always  in 
the  forefront. 

I  remember  on  the  committees  we 
had.  because  John  was  on  the  Labor 
Committee  over  in  the  Senate,  I  re- 
member John  debating  fiercely,  pro- 
tecting and  fostering  the  different  pro- 
grams we  had,  programs  such  as 
ERISA,  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act,  which  did  not 
touch  John  Hedjz  or  a  lot  of  his  associ- 
ates because  of  great  wealth,  but  which 
was  very,  very  important  to  the  com- 
mon working  man.  John  Heinz  was 
there,  and  actively  there. 

We  had  our  trade  issues.  He  headed 
the  steel  caucus  over  on  the  Senate 
side  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MURTHA]  and  I  headed  it 
on  the  House  side,  both  as  the  presi- 
dent and  as  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

We  always  worked  together  most  ef- 
fectively. I  as  the  chairman  of  the  steel 
caucus  at  that  time,  or  as  his  colleague 
as  the  dean  of  the  delegation,  never 
had  any  reservation,  any  reserve  to  not 
go  and  get  him  on  the  phone  and  say, 
"John,  we  need  this."  or  "The  county 
has  called.  We  need  this  road  over  in 
the  Senate.  We  have  taken  care  of  it  on 
the  House  side.  Now  we  need  you  over 
in  the  Senate." 


Senator  Heinz  was. 

I  myself  think  that  he  not  only  had 
outstanding  ability,  but  that  he  was 
made  up  of  the  quality  that  you  must 
have,  fundamentally  you  must  have, 
and  that  is  the  ability  to  put  you  and 
your  interest  second  to  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

As  John  Heinz  came  back  to  my  dis- 
trict in  Allegheny  County,  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  suburbs,  he  did  the  same 
thing  up  in  Erie  and  the  central  part  of 
the  State  and  down  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre — he  cov- 
ered the  State. 

I  myself,  in  analyzing  what  he  has 
done  over  the  years,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
would  be  capable  of  doing  what  he  did. 
particularly  in  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  John  Heinz. 

Many  a  time  when  people  would  say, 
"Well,  it's  easy  for  you.  Senator,  be- 
cause of  your  great  wealth  to  do  such 
and  such."  John  Heinz  would  always 
correct  them.  I  remember  him  saying 
this  repeatedly.  "Look,  I  feel  fortunate 
that  I  was  born  to  some  financial  as- 
sistance and  some  wealth,  but  I'm  just 
a  result  of  circumstances.  That  does 
not  permeate  my  thinking  or  my  phi- 
losophy or  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

And  he  said,  "Yes,  I  would  be  lying  to 
you,"  and  he  said  this  repeatedly,  "if  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  most  appre- 
ciative of  my  background  and  I  feel 
myself  very  fortunate,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  where  my  interests 
lie  or  where  my  dedication  is  pointed." 

I  think  all  his  actions  throughout  all 
his  career  as  Senator  all  pointed  to- 
ward that  end  and  I  think  substan- 
tiated that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  have  some 
additional  remarks  that  I  will  put  in 
the  Record,  but  I  want  to  say  in  clos- 
ing with  all  the  sincerity  I  can  muster 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I 
thought  John  Heinz  was  a  distinct 
asset  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  I 
think  he  was  an  excellent,  outstanding 
Senator.  I  think  he  and  the  wealth  that 
he  enjoyed,  he  always  made  available 
to  western  Pennsylvania  in  particular, 
all  of  Pennsylvania  in  general,  and 
even  spread  it  out  throughout  other 
States  in  this  country.  If  anyone  was 
going  to  be  entrusted  with  wealth  such 
as  the  Heinz  family  had.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  have  made  a  better 
choice  under  the  circumstances,  be- 
cause John  Heinz  was  sensitive  to  all 
needs. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  personally 
work  with  him  on  this  floor.  It  was  my 
distinct  honor  to  call  him  my  friend, 
and  I  close  by  saying  that  I  know  that 
the  body  across  the  hall  is  going  to 
miss  him.  I  know  this  body  and  this 
delegation  miss  John  Heinz. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before  you  today  with 
a  very  heavy  heart.  When  this  Congress  lost 
Senator  John  Heinz  the  afternoon  of  April  4. 
we  lost  a  truly  remari<able  man. 

I  knew  John  ever  since  his  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1971.  Because 
both  of  us  were  from  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  had  the  privilege  of  devetoping  a 
friendship  with  him  arxJ  working  very  closely 
with  him  on  a  number  of  issues,  most  notably 
those  affecting  the  steel  industry  and  the 
workers  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  this 
irxlustry. 

WittKMJt  John's  input,  the  struggle  to  do 
what  is  rigfit  for  the  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  with  the  collapse  of  the  steel  indus- 
try woukj  have  been  even  harder.  Today  many 
of  these  workers  are  no  tonger  unemployed 
tXJt  some  are  still  looking  and  hoping. 

Because  of  his  dedication  to  the  plight  of 
ttiese  men  and  women,  John  was  very  active 
in  the  steel  caucus.  He  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  trying  to  maintain  a  level  playing  field 
for  our  steel  producers  so  they  couW  compete 
with  the  foreign  martlets  and  continue  to  pro- 
vkJe  jobs  here  at  home.  His  strong  voice, 
unwaivering  dedication,  and  years  of  expertise 
will  be  greatly  missed  during  all  future  discus- 
sions of  ttie  GATT  negotiations,  and  consoli- 
dation of  tt)e  European  mari<ets. 

But  the  steelwori<ers  and  producers  of 
Pennsylvania  are  not  the  only  people  who 
benefited  by  John's  unrelenting  support  For 
two  decades— first  as  a  Representative  from 
1971  to  1976  and  later  as  a  Senator  from 
1977  to  1991— John  continually  and  tena- 
ctously  strove  to  develop  polk:ies  he  thought 
wouW  be  fair  for  every  single  American.  Both 
the  young  and  the  old  had  a  tnie  friend  and 
fierce  protector  in  John  Heinz. 

To  name  just  a  few  of  his  priorities;  he 
fought  for  better  health  care  and  pensions,  for 
our  veterans  v»fho  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
agent  orange,  for  our  elderly  to  live  their  lives 
in  comfort  and  with  dignity,  and  for  rebuiWing 
our  Natron's  infrastructure  and  mass  transpor- 
tation systems. 

John  also  fought  to  protect  our  environment 
and  to  keep  his  own  administration  from 
classifying  ketchup  as  a  vegetable  in  chil- 
dren's school  lunches. 

When  taking  his  administration  to  task  over 
the  ketchup  issue,  John  called  it  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  regulatkins  I  ever  heard  of 
and,  I  suppose,  I  need  not  add  that  I  know 
something  about  ketchup  and  relish. 

As  heir  to  the  Heinz  company,  John  did 
know  about  ketchup  and  relish.  But  his  knowl- 
edge dkJ  not  end  there.  He  had  an  insatiat>le 
thirst  to  learn  anything  he  dkl  not  already 
know  or  was  unsure  of. 

He  also  had  a  keen  mind  and  a  great  inter- 
est in  many  diverse  subjects.  He  coukj  speak 
with  intelligence  on  any  number  of  topk:s  ttiat 
anyone  wanted  to  approach  him  at>out 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  was  a  man  who  had  ev- 
erything—personal wealth,  a  wonderful  family, 
a  first-rate  educatkxi,  and  athletic  prowess.  In 
additk>n,  John  had  human  qualities  that  can 
never  really  be  measured  or  fully  appreciated. 
He  was  understanding,  compassranate, 
strong,  generous,  and  competent  both  in  his 
personal  affairs  arxJ  in  his  offk^ial  duties. 

It  was  JOHN'S  human  qualities  that  originally 
compelled  him  to  run  for  ofTice. 
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He  coukj  have  chosen  to  live  the  life  of  the 
rich  and  fanwus,  but  he  didnl  John  chose  the 
tong  wort(ing  hours,  the  intense  and  emotk>nal 
floor  battles,  and  the  frequent  trips  in  cranped 
airplanes— all  because  he  genuinely  wanted  to 
make  America  a  better  place  to  live. 

John  was  a  giver.  He  wanted  to  serve  his 
country.  He  wanted  to  give  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  those  people  who  desperately  need- 
ed someone  to  understand  their  problems  and 
work  with  them  to  develop  a  feasible  solution. 
He  wori<ed  hard  and,  quite  often,  very  late 
hours  to  fully  understand  all  of  the  aspects  of 
every  single  issue  he  had  to  vote  on.  This  was 
the  norm  for  John. 

He  also  fought  hard  for  what  he  believed  in. 
If  your  opinion  wasn't  the  same  as  his,  he  was 
always  open  to  discussion.  He  always  wanted 
to  find  the  common  ground  among  all  of  the 
different  opinions  and  proposals  and  build  up 
from  there. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  ttiere  just  wasn't 
enough  middle  ground  to  buikJ  a  solid  founda- 
tion that  woukJ  support  additional  vreight.  But 
even  during  some  of  the  most  intense  de- 
bates, he  was  always  the  perfect  gentieman. 
There  wasnt  a  malicious  bone  in  his  txxJy. 

When  the  debate  was  over,  whettier  he  won 
or  lost,  you  knew  you  still  had  his  respect  for 
your  position  and  you  knew  you  still  had  his 
friendship. 

I  was  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  plane  crash  that  took  John's  life.  It  was 
a  tenible  accident. 

After  the  initial  shock,  one  of  my  first  reac- 
tions to  the  news  was  thinking  how  unfair  it  is 
for  someone  who  has  fought  so  hard  for  the 
elderty,  to  t>e  taken  from  ttiis  worid  at  tiie  age 
of  52.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  more 
positive  conti-ibutions  John  would  have  made 
if  he  only  lived  a  littie  longer. 

As  much  as  we  will  all  miss  John  Heinz  as 
a  true  friend  and  great  legislator,  I  really  feel 
for  the  family  members  he  left  behind. 

John  was  very  dedicated  to  his  family. 
When  his  mind  had  to  be  here  on  the  issues 
during  all  of  the  late  sessions,  it  was.  But  his 
heart  was  with  his  family. 

Senator  Heinz  was  a  tixily  remarkable  man. 
He  set  an  exb-aordinary  example  in  txjth  his 
personal  and  professkinal  lives.  I  am  glad  that 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  as  a  friend 
and  to  have  served  with  him  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

I  am  confident  that  the  memory  and  good 
works  of  JOHN  Heinz  will  echo  throughout  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
had  tiie  pleasure  of  meeting  him  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  SANTORXJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COUGHLIN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  having  this  special 
order,  and  our  dean,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  for 
having  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  3  weeks  have 
passed  since  that  chilling  afternoon  of 
April  4,  when  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  flrst  learned  of  the  sudden  and 
tragic  death  of  Senator  John  Heinz. 
Through  the  business  of  Washington 
has  moved  on  and  life  is  once  again  en- 


gulfed in  a  world  of  hearings,  floor  de- 
bates, and  public  speeches,  I  find  that 
my  thoughts  often  stray  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  return  to  my  fond 
memories  of  a  good  friend  and  out- 
standing public  servant. 

At  the  memorial  services  held  2 
weeks  ago,  thousands.  Including  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  this  great  House 
of  Representatives  and  from  the  other 
body  gathered  in  Pittsburgh  and  later 
In  Washington  to  eulogize  Senator 
John  Heinz,  extolling  him  as  a  na- 
tional leader,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant of  Pennsylvania,  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  and  most  important,  a 
friend  to  whomever  had  the  privilege  to 
have  known  him.  as  well  as  those  in 
our  society  who  were  not  as  fortunate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  at  these  services, 
where  thousands  of  people  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  many  of 
them  knew  only  as  Senator,  that  I  was 
once  again  reminded  of  just  how  many 
people  John  Heinz  had  touched  in  his 
short  52  years  on  this  Earth. 

As  the  sole  heir  of  the  H.J.  Heinz 
food  empire.  John  Heinz  never  had  a 
material  need  or  want  in  his  life.  But 
John  Heinz  wanted  more  out  of  life 
than  that  which  money  could  buy. 
After  graduating  from  Yale  University 
and  earning  his  M.B.A.  from  Harvard 
University,  he  first  served  our  country 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  before  entering 
politics  as  a  special  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott.  During  the  later 
half  of  the  1960's.  JOHN  Heinz  returned 
to  the  family  business  where  he  served 
as  general  product  manager. 

In  1971.  John  Heinz  first  entered  pub- 
lic office  as  a  U.S.  Representative  from 
suburban  Pittsburgh.  After  only  6 
years  in  this  body.  John  Heinz  sought 
and  won  his  seat  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania— a  seat  that  he  would 
easily  and  overwhelmingly  be  reelected 
to  twice  again. 

At  first,  many  of  his  critics  claimed 
that  JOHN  Heinz  had  bought  his  Senate 
seat  and  labeled  him  as  spoiled  and  im- 
mature. But  Senator  John  Heinz  soon 
silenced  his  opposition  by  spending 
much  of  his  time  working  on  behalf  of 
the  steelworkers  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
elderly,  and  the  handicapped.  In  fact. 
John  Heinz  was  enroute  to  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  hold 
a  hearing  to  investigate  inflated  prices 
of  medical  equipment  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

One  of  John  Heinz'  greatest  at- 
tributes was  the  energy  level  with 
which  he  attacked  life.  It  showed  in  his 
work  on  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  Special  Conrmiittee  on 
Aging  which  he  chaired.  It  also  showed 
in  his  spare  time,  as  he  was  widely 
known  as  the  best  skier  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  John  Heinz  was 
Indeed  an  outstanding  person.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  both  for  his 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
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one  of  my  staff  people  indicated  that 
Senator  Heinz  was  on  the  phone  and 
wanted  to  talk  with  me.  Of  cource.  I 
said  something  in  jocular  fashion,  "Of 
course,  what  would  JOHN  Heinz  want  to 
talk  to  a  lowly  freshman  Democrat 
about?"  Sure  enough,  it  was  JOHN 
Heinz. 

The  message  he  gave  me  was  that  he 
was  delighted  that  I  had  followed  his 
instructions,  that  he  too  was  going  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  my  legislation  the 
following  week  in  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  that  hear- 
ing as  we  were  starting  to  walk  away, 
he  grabbed  my  arm  and  said,  "Look, 
you  had  better  have  a  picture  taken, 
and  you  have  my  permission  to  use  our 
picture  in  your  newsletter." 

Now,  you  know,  to  a  freshman  Demo- 
crat coming  from  a  highly  thought  of 
Republican  Senator,  that  meant  some- 
thing to  me. 

Well,  we  had  our  picture  taken.  It 
was  submitted  to  my  newspaper  back 
in  my  district,  and  quite  frankly  I  did 
well  by  that  picture. 

Well,  time  and  time  again  through- 
out my  8  years  here,  we  had  time  to 
talk  to  each  other  on  the  phone  or  at 
various  meetings  on  legislation  or  per- 
haps at  some  meeting  that  we  would 
have,  material  of  mutual  concern. 

My  friends  here,  my  colleagues,  I  find 
this  man  to  be  one  who  did  not  play 
partisan  politics.  He  did  not  allow  poli- 
tics to  interfere  with  good  government. 
In  closing,  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  T«Irs. 
Heinz  upon  the  loss  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band and  to  her  three  sons  upon  the 
loss  of  their  very,  very  fine  father. 

His  colleagues  here,  we  in  Congress 
here,  are  going  to  miss  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  very  tragic  and  sig- 
nificant loss  of  Senator  John  Heinz  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  all  spoken  and  heard  of  the 
Senator's  many,  many  unselfish  and  generous 
acts  during  his  distinguished  public  servce  ca- 
reer. 

But  all  of  us  here  in  Congress  have  some- 
thing nx>re  to  add;  something  to  contribute  to 
the  story  of  this  nnan,  an  excellent  Senator 
and  father,  who  was  a  puWk:  official  who  re- 
mained a  strong  and  dedicated  puWc  advo- 
cate. 

(Vluch  has  been  said  about  Senator  John 
Heinz's  work  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  and  the 
environment,  for  example,  but  John  Heinz  was 
also  a  very  good  friend  of  working  people. 

Many  folks  from  other  States  are  often  sur- 
prised by  the  fact  that  a  man  like  John  Heinz. 
a  man  bom  into  wealth  and  privilege,  was 
such  a  fighter  for  the  common  man  and 
woman  and  all  those  who  had  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  Senator  Heinz  possessed. 

On  the  Repubircan  skte,  John  Heinz  was  a 
driving  force  behind  the  congressional  steel 
caucus.  He  made  it  his  daily  business  to  keep 
atxeast  of  all  steel  industry  matters  and  the 
unfortunate  plight  of  American  steelwori(ers 
during  the  1980's. 


JOHN  Heinz  opposed  the  President  on  the 
administration's  refusal  to  impose  restraints  on 
foreign  steel  imports,  for  instance.  He  knew 
and  felt  the  hurt  imposed  on  the  industrial 
towns  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  A  hurt 
imposed  by  both  cheap  foreign  imports  and  by 
the  dumping  of  foreign  steel  on  our  shores. 

Day  after  day,  we  worthed  together  on  behalf 
of  all  American  industry  and  working  people. 
This  was  the  kind  of  man  that  John  Heinz 
was.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity;  a  man  of  his 
word.  We  never  had  a  quarrel.  His  interests 
were  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

But  John  Heinz  also  had  one  eye  on  the  fu- 
ture. Some  of  the  ills  suffered  by  the  American 
steel  and  coal  industry  were  the  result  of 
changing  times;  there  can  be  no  questkin 
ak)out  that. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  worthed  most  closely  to- 
gether on  the  future  of  rail  transportation  both 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
a  congressional  freshman  in  1983,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  allowing  several  Midwestern 
States — including  Pennsylvania— to  work  to- 
gether on  high-speed  rail  magnetk;  levitatk)n 
passenger  transport.  John  Heinz  promised  me 
he  would  carry  the  ball  in  the  Senate,  and 
carry  the  tall  is  an  understatement.  With  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  with  John 
Heinz  leading  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  vk:- 
tory  was  assured. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  John  Heinz  was. 
He.  a  RepulJikan.  was  willing  to  work  closely 
together  with  myself,  a  Democrat,  because  the 
success  of  the  wort<  was  beneficial  to  people. 
Magnetic  Levitation  rail  moves  ahead  now. 
The  creatkm  of  thousands  of  jobs  is  just 
around  the  corner.  In  Pennsylvania,  major  col- 
leges and  universities  have  moved  beyond 
merely  taking  this  new  fomi  of  transportation 
seriously.  These  institutions  are  working  to  put 
the  new  technology  in  place. 

My  friends,  this  was  not  the  case  in  1983, 
when  John  and  I  shook  hands  and  pledged  to 
wori<  togehter.  High-speed  rail  transport  was  a 
new  idea  then.  Many  were  skeptcal.  Many 
were  hostile.  Now,  so  many  are  jumping  on 
our  bandwagon  that  ttiose  days— just  9  years 
ago — seem  hard  to  believe. 

Today,  States  throughout  the  Nation  are 
woricing  on  various  plans  and  proposals  for 
short  line  maglev  systems.  Similar  trains — al- 
ready in  existence  and  transporting  pas- 
sengers throughout  Europe  and  Japar) — nrxjve 
people  easily  and  safely  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  200  miles  per  hour. 

John  was  thrilled  at  the  quk*  advance  of 
this  new  transportation  klea,  and  frankly,  the 
Senator  brought  a  great  deal  of  support  for 
maglev  from  Republican  stronghokJs. 

This  is  how  the  Congress  wortcs.  This  is 
how  tnpartisanship  solves  national  problems 
and  wori<s  for  people.  If  the  Amerkan  puWk: 
ever  needed  an  example  of  true,  beneficial  bi- 
partisanship, it  need  k>ok  no  further  than  tlie 
example  set  by  John  Heinz. 

This  session  that  we  conduct  fiere  is  unim- 
peachable testimony  to  this  rnan.  Addressing 
the  House  today,  at  this  speteial  order,  are 
DenrK>crats  and  RepuWfcans  of  different 
stripes,  or  various  political  philosophies,  and 
all  of  us  are  paying  this  very  special  tribute  to 
a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
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My  colleagues,  this  is  the  least  we  could  do 
for  John  Heinz.  This  is  certainly  little  repay- 
ment for  all  ttiat  he  has  done  to  protect  the  ev- 
eryday needs  of  Pennsylvania,  America,  and 
all  working  people.  John  Heinz  latx>red  20 
years  in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body, 
fighting  for  the  elderly,  pensioners,  retirees, 
arxl  blue-collar  men  arid  women. 

He  never  lost  an  election.  Why?  Because 
he  fought  for  people.  Because  he  used  his  of- 
fice as  a  tool  for  doing  good  things  for  the 
general  public. 

This  tragedy— the  death  of  John  Heinz— 
has  had  a  unique  effect.  Since  that  fateful  day 
in  the  skies  over  Pennsylvania,  freeflowing 
praise  for  the  life  and  work  of  John  Heinz  has 
come  in  from  all  sources. 

Imagine.  Both  businessmen  and  latxjr  lead- 
ers have  commended  him.  Public  officials  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  Denxx^rats  and  Reput)- 
licans,  liberals  and  conservatives — wtK)  knew 
him — all  experienced  the  same  strong  feeligs 
of  sadness,  respect,  and  loss  ftiat  overcame 
us  when  we  received  the  tragid  news. 

We  all  have  great  respect  for  John  Heinz.  In 
memory  of  him,  let  us  keep  alive  the  bijjarti- 
san  spirit  he  represented.  Perhaps  if  we  con- 
sider his  actions  and  his  life  we  will  find  new 
ways  to  solve  America's  problems.  Surely  a 
man  who  was  so  strongly  praised  by  both 
business  and  labor,  by  the  woriter  and  the 
professional,  has  much  to  teach  us. 

Senator,  we  will  always  remember  and  fight 
on,  armed  with  wfiat  we  fiave  learned  from 
you.  With  your  untiring  example,  we  will  strive 
to  work  harder.  With  the  spirit  of  your  wori<  b%- 
hind  us,  we  will  surely  not  fail  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  for  worthing  men  and 
women,  for  the  elderiy,  and  for  all  who  need 
just  a  little  help  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  grentleman  for  his  comments 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
central  Pennsyvlania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  thus  far  this  afternoon  are 
extraordinarily  on  the  point  in  describ- 
ing the  life  and  impact  of  Senator  John 
Heinz.  I  am  certain  that  those  who  will 
review  the  record  someday  in  the  near 
and  far  future  will  be  able  to  glean  a 
portion  of  the  persona  of  John  Hedjz 
by  the  written  words  that  will  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  pursuant 
to  these  special  orders. 

The  large  Issues  in  which  John  Heinz 
became  involved  affected  the  Nation 
and  really  the  world,  and  they  will  live 
for  a  long,  long  time.  We  all  have  the 
legacy  of  supporting  and  making  sure 
that  those  themes  are  carried  forward 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

One  of  them  that  comes  quickly  to 
mind  is  Social  Security  reform.  We  will 
recall  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  for  a  commission  to  be 
formed  to  see  how  the  Social  Security 
system,  then  in  dire  straits  could  be 
saved. 

One  of  the  first  targets  of  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  to  man  that  commis- 
sion was  Senator  John  Heinz.  He  par- 
ticipated not  just  in  the  meetings,  not 


just  in  the  development  of  the  report  of 
that  commission,  but  in  the  testimony 
that  was  to  follow  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  the  public  relations  that  had 
to  take  place  following  to  gain  a  suc- 
cessful favorable  vote  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  to  pass  that 
extremely  important  Social  Security 
reform  measure. 

Before  that  and  since  then,  he  has 
been  regarded,  in  my  judgment,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  which  committee  the 
Senate  continues  to  uphold  and  which 
continues  to  foster  serious  legislation 
for  senior  citizens. 

Now,  these  are  large  issues.  But  what 
has  been  noteworthy  in  these  special 
orders  has  been  the  references  by  Con- 
gressman Kolter,  for  instance,  just 
now.  Congressman  Clinger,  and  others 
on  the  little,  important  segments  of 
the  1-on-l  contact  that  John  Heinz  had 
with  so  many  of  us  and  with  so  many  of 
other  non-official  Pennsylvanians  In 
the  streets  and  neighborhoods  of  every 
little  hamlet  in  Pennsylvania. 

Those  are  very  important,  and  we 
caimot  help  but  recall  in  times  like 
these  our  own  contacts  with  him,  our 
first  meeting,  our  last  meeting. 

The  last  meeting  that  I  had  before 
his  death,  he  was  not  present,  but  his 
presence  was  present. 

What  happened  was — and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  who  is  seated  here  ready  to  give 
some  remarks  about  John  Heinz,  will 
be  interested  in  this — this  had  to  do 
with  a  firm  in  our  district  which  had  a 
serious  problem  with  Customs,  having 
to  do  with  Customs  not  understanding 
the  whole  situation  and  preventing — 
get  this— preventing  exports  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Japan,  a  complete  re- 
versal of  some  of  the  concerns  that  we 
have  had  about  closed  trade  barriers 
that  exist  in  Japan  and  so  forth. 

So  we  started  to  develop  this.  It  had 
to  do  with  thrown  silk  and  other  silk 
products. 
We  were  developing  this. 
So  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  look  into 
this,  look  into  that  and  try  to  get  the 
Customs  together."  And  I  also  said,  "I 
am  going  to  ask  Senator  Heinz  and  my 
office  to  convene  a  meeting  with  the 
silk  people  and  Customs  in  short 
order."  When  we  decided  to  do  that, 
one  person  who  had  been  Involved  said, 
"You  know.  Senator  Heinz  did  talk  to 
me  about  this  before,  and  I  think  he 
has  a  file  on  it."  Sure  enough,  we  found 
he  had  a  file  on  it,  which  made  the  next 
step  very  easy. 
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The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
knew  a  lot  more  than  the  general 
themes  in  which  we  always  thought 
U.S.  Senators  became  involved  and 
then  relied  on  Members  of  the  House  to 
do  the  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  was  on  top  of 
the  details:  river  gauges  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, fire  equipment  in  western  Penn- 


sylvania, Independence  Hall  and  some 
of  the  historic  relevances  there;  all  of 
them  were  part  of  the  John  Heinz  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SCHULZE] 
standing  here.  He  knows  fi-om  our  days 
in  the  General  Assembly  in  Pennsylva- 
nia what  John  Heinz  meant  to  us.  I 
jrield  to  him  to  add  comments  here  for 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  said.  His  words  were  very 
meaningful  and  express  the  heartfelt 
dedication  that  all  of  us  feel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  lost  a  distinguished  representative,  we  In 
the  Congress  have  lost  a  skilled  legislator,  and 
I  have  lost  a  great  friend  by  the  untimely  death 
of  John  Heinz.  I  am  honored,  but  saddened, 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  today.  I  wish  I  could 
look  him  in  ttie  eye  to  tell  him  how  much  he 
added  to  my  life,  how  much  he  added  to  the 
lives  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  John  Heinz  was 
bom  Into  a  wealthy  Pennsylvania  family.  But 
what  Is  so  Impressive  at»ut  John  was  his 
atMllty  to  empathize  with  everyone,  from  all 
walks  of  life.  This  empathy  showed  up  in  his 
wort<  as  a  legislator,  because  certainly  no  one 
showed  more  compassion  for  the  Amerkan 
Steel  worker  than  John.  He  fought  hard  to 
provide  a  fair  environment  in  which  ttie  Amer- 
ican wort<er  could  compete  In  the  worid  mar- 
ket. He  wasn't  looking  to  give  the  American 
steelworker  an  unfair  advantage. 

That  would  be  patronizing,  arxl  John  would 
never  patronize  the  American  worker.  iHe  be- 
lieved in  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican wort<  force,  and  the  products  which  it 
could  produce.  John  merely  wanted  to  provide 
the  worid  competitors  with  one  set  Of  rules  by 
which  everyone  would  abide.  He  and  I  share 
this  view  on  the  issue  of  fair  trade.  We  had 
many  occasions  to  wori<  together  on  this 
issue.  He  was  a  diligent  woriter,  and  a  fine 
companion  with  wfx)m  to  discuss  any  matter. 
Wori<  and  fun  were  not  mutually  exclusive 
with  John.  One  time,  when  he  was  traveling 
around  Pennsylvania  to  meet  with  constitu- 
ents, he  larxled  his  helicopter  in  my  backyard 
in  Malvem.  He  always  added  a  bit  of  fun  to  all 
of  his  hard  work.  You  could  see  that  spirit  of 
fun  in  tfiat  great,  warm  smile  of  his.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  John. 

There  is  so  much  more  I  coukj  say  about 
hino— as  a  friend  and  as  a  legislator— but  I 
worn.  I  do  not  have  words  eloquent  enough  to 
descritie  how  much  he  meant  to  ttiose  of  us 
wfK}  knew  him  well.  In  the  last  couple  of 
years,  ttiere  have  been  too  many  people  close 
to  me  wtw  have  departed  prematurely.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  see  to  it  that  tt>e  efforts  he  and 
I  made  toward  establishing  a  fair  and  open 
wodd  market  continue,  txjt  the  work  will  be 
more  lonely  witfxjut  him. 

Mr.-  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted 
now  and  100  percent  incorporated  into 
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my  closing  remarks  for  the  Congres- 
sional Reccrd  the  remarks  made  by 
John  Heinz'  special  friend  who  was  one 
of  the  eulorizers  at  the  funeral.  He 
took  the  whale  lifetime  of  John  Heinz 
and  his  own  and  relegated  it  back  to 
when  they  vere  schoolboy  chums,  and 
he  told  about  how  they  developed  to- 
gether, then  went  their  separate  ways 
at  long  last,  but  they  were  never  out  of 
touch,  never  once,  never  one  forgetting 
the  other's  rtendliness  and  firtendship, 
going  right  ( lown  to  the  last  moment  of 
John  Heinz'  life  with  deep  respect,  and 
abiding  love  and  confidence  that  John 
Heinz  will  tea  Pennsylvanian  long  to 
be  remembe  ed. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
srield  to  tie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Ml .  BORSKI]. 

Mr.  BOR!)KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  ho;  lor  the  memory  of  Senator 
John  Heinz. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
dean  of  th«  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
for  reservin( :  this  time. 

John  Hed  z  was  a  unique  individual. 
As  one  of  tl  e  wealthiest  men  in  Amer- 
ica, he  couli  have  done  virtually  any- 
thing he  chcse. 
He  chose  ]  ublic  service. 
Once  in  <  ffice  Senator  Heinz  could 
have  relied  on  his  wealth  and  his  well- 
known  nane  to  ensure  reelection  for 
life. 
He  did  not . 

John  Hei>jz  worked  ceaselessly  for 
Pennsylvan  a. 

John  Heiiiz  was  a  good  man  to  have 
on  your  sldt  i. 

I  rememb  jr  one  extended  light  over  a 
project  thit  would  provide  several 
thousand  jo  bs  in  my  district. 

At  one  p<  int  in  the  struggle,  on  the 
last  day  of  that  Congress,  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber  was  blocking  the  legisla- 
tion we  nee  led  to  pursue  the  project. 

John  Hee  iz  left  a  wedding  in  George- 
town and  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  tl  y  and  persuade  the  Member 
blocking  th  e  bill  to  let  it  pass. 

He  failed  that  day.  but  he  put  in  that 
extra  effor;  for  which  he  was  so  well 
known. 

Later,  it  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  vis:  ted  the  Senate  Chambers  to 
remind  the  Senator  about  the  project. 

He  laugh  id,  and  let  me  know  that  he 
had  not  for  rotten.  Where  jobs  for  Penn- 
sylvania wi  ire  at  stake  he  never  forgot. 
He  then  succeeded  in  guiding  the 
needed  legislation  through  the  Senate. 
The  proj  wt  survived  and  flourished, 
with  2,000  :urrent  jobs  and  the  poten- 
tial for  4.0  DO,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
John  Heinj  . 

Though  Ills  career  was  cut  short  by 
the  tragic  accident  that  took  his  life. 
John  Hexn:  ;  leaves  behind  a  substantial 
legacy  of  Compassion  and  strength  for 
the  elderlyl.  the  sick,  the  homeless,  and 
working  nien  aind  women  of  the  Com 
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He  was  perhaps  best  known  as  a 
champion  of  the  elderly.  John  Heinz 
was  a  tireless  advocate  for  seniors.  In 
fact,  when  he  was  killed,  he  was  travel- 
ing to  Philadelphia  for  a  hearing  on 
Medicare  telephone  marketing  scams. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Aging 
Committee,  I  witnessed  John  Heinz' 
commitment  to  the  issues  affecting 
Pennsylvania's  senior  citizens.  He 
helped  found  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee, and  chaired  that  committee  for 
several  years. 

Senator  Heinz  served  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Re- 
form, and  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Social  Security  amendments  which 
rescued  Social  Security  from  bank- 
ruptcy in  1983. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  taking 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  off-budg- 
et. He  consistently  voted  against  pro- 
posals to  cut  Medicare  and  worked  for 
nursing  home  and  Medigap  reforms.  He 
was  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
Pepper  Commission  on  Health  Care. 

One  of  the  many  news  accounts  of 
John's  life  told  the  story  of  a  woman  in 
Pennsylvania  who  invited  several  pub- 
lic officials  to  her  100th  birthday  party. 
It  says  a  lot  about  John  Heinz  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  went  to  that 
party,  and  he  stayed  for  over  2  hours. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  John  Heinz  throughout  the  years 
on  the  Phildelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 
Though  he  waa  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Heinz  recognized  the 
importance  of  a  resource  like  the  ship- 
yard to  the  entire  State's  economy. 

He  knew  that  Pennsylvania  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  number  of  jobs  the 
shipyard  provides.  Though  the  battle 
continues  without  him,  John  Heinz' 
work  on  the  shipyard  was  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  he  made  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  work  better 
together. 

It  was  also  an  example  of  his  compas- 
sion for  working  men  and  women.  John 
Heinz  knew  the  wants  and  needs  of 
working  families.  He  fought  hard  to 
protect  their  jobs  and  their  way  of  life. 

He  recognized  that  domestic  indus- 
tries were  the  backbone  of  that  way  of 
life,  and  he  struggled  to  defend  those 
industries  that  were  important  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  country:  steel, 
coal,  and  manufacturing. 

He  wanted  to  ensure  that  American 
jobs  were  not  lost  overseas  because  of 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  other 
countries. 

John  Heinz  was  many  things:  an  ath- 
lete, a  statesman,  a  leader,  a  father,  a 
husband,  and  a  colleague. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia congressional  delegation  and  the 
entire  Congress. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  BoRSKi]  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  our  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  devoted  and  a  beloved  pub- 
lic servant,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  John  Heinz. 

In  the  time  since  John's  death,  many 
of  those  in  Congress  have  thoughtfully 
reflected  upon  the  life  of  the  man 
whom  we  gather  here  to  honor.  With 
great  eloquence,  many  of  John's  col- 
leagues have  participated  in  today's 
special  order  to  pay  our  respects  to  his 
outstanding  accomplishments.  This  is 
a  reflection  not  only  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Senator  Hedjz,  but  also  upon 
the  deep  sadness  that  we  all  feel  as 
Members  of  this  great  body. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  rise  to  speak  not 
to  reiterate  words  of  praise,  or  to  sim- 
ply highlight  the  Senator's  wonderful 
career.  I  rise  today  as  a  saddened  friend 
so  that  I  may  pay  personal  tribute  to 
John,  and  to  his  family.  Not  only  do  I 
wish  to  express  some  of  my  personal 
sadness,  but  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
our  words  may  provide  some  solace  to 
all  of  those  who  grieve  with  us,  our 
way  of  saying  goodbye  to  a  man  who 
was  both  a  colleague,  and  a  good 
friend. 

In  1971,  following  his  service  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  John 
Heinz  won  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
House  seat  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Congressman  Robert  J.  Corbett.  In 
1976,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing Senator  Hugh  Scott's  retire- 
ment. At  the  time  of  his  death,  John 
was  Pennslyvania's  third-term,  senior 
Senator.  The  fact  that  John  never  lost 
an  election  throughout  his  entire  polit- 
ical career  is  a  tribute  to  both  his  po- 
litical skills  and  his  overwhelming 
achievements  as  a  legislator. 

Senator  Heinz  unquestionably  left  a 
bright  mark  not  only  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
and  upon  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  but  also  upon  the  millions 
throughout  our  great  Nation  who  were 
touched  by  John's  selfless  representa- 
tion. 

John  Heinz  served  in  Congress  for 
the  past  20  years.  From  the  outset  of 
his  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, John  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  man  of  great  courage  and  in- 
tegrity. Being  privileged  to  have  had 
an  unsurpassable  education  and  a  con- 
sequent record  of  success  In  the  private 
business  world,  John  fully  and  effec- 
tively utilized  all  of  his  background 
and  experience  in  his  work  for  his 
State  and  Nation. 

John  was  a  member  of  a  group  of 
moderates  within  our  Republican  party 
who  were  often  willing  to  sacrifice  par- 
tisanship for  what  he  believed  was 
sound  public  policy.  He  maintained 
strong  convictions  that  resulted  In  fre- 
quent conflict  on  a  variety  of  issues, 
but  I'm  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
Congress  when  I  say  that  JOHN  HEINZ 
determination  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 
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During  his  tenure  in  Congress,  John 
refined  his  abilities  as  a  legislator,  ajid 
eventually  became  known  as  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  determined  floor  tacti- 
cians. In  spite  of  his  extreme  loyalty  to 
his  party.  Senator  Heinz  was  1  of  only 
11  Senate  Republicans  who  voted  to 
override  President  Bush's  veto  of  the 
highly  disputed  Civil  Rights  Bill  in 
1990.  His  dedication  and  commitment 
to  this  legislation  serve  as  an  example 
of  his  conviction  to  the  issues  and  the 
reforms  in  which  he  firmly  believed. 
John  was  both  respected  and  admired 
throughout  his  career  for  his  unselfish 
dedication  to  those  who  he  represented. 

John  dedicated  his  career  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  issues  which  were  truly 
in  need  of  his  outstanding  qualified  as- 
sistance. As  an  unwavering  leader  on 
the  Senate  Finance  and  Special  Aging 
Committees,  John  was  successful  in 
the  fight  for  his  proposed  1983  Social 
Security  rescue  bill  which  has  helped 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity financial  problems  and  to  main- 
tain Federal  benefits  for  the  elderly.  In 
1986,  John  was  successful  again,  with  a 
bill  to  bar  mandatory  retirement  poli- 
cies. His  commitment  to  the  elderly,  to 
the  underprivileged,  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  to  the  general  public  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Our  memories  will  be  a  modest 
repayment  for  everything  that  John 
shared  with  us. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  join  in 
expressing  condolences  to  John's 
widow,  Teresa,  to  his  sons  John  IV, 
Andre,  and  Christopher,  and  the  entire 
Heinz  family.  John  was  not  only  a 
good,  decent  family  man  but  was  an 
outstanding  national  leader.  Needless 
to  say,  John  will  be  deeply  missed  in 
the  Congress. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Speaker,    I 
from    Penn- 

Speaker,    I 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE SENATOR  JOHN  HEINZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cox 
of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr. 
yield  to  the  gentleman 
sylvanla  [Mr.  FOOLIETTA]. 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  stand 
before  you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  and  leader, 
Senator  John  Hedjz.  While  John  Heinz 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, he  also  served  4  years  in  this 
body. 

John  Heinz  will  be  sorely  missed— by 
his  fMends  and  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  men  and  women  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  millions  of  Americans 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  his  work 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


John  Heinz  was  a  man  who  could 
have  lived  the  life  of  the  gentry,  not 
needing  to  work,  waited  on  by  serv- 
ants. Instead,  he  chose  the  life  of  a 
servant— a  public  servant.  He  chose  to 
devote  his  heart,  his  vigor,  and  his  in- 
tellect to  work  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Heinz  had  the  courage  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  right  even  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  opposition.  He  was 
a  tireless  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  el- 
derly and  working  men  and  women.  He 
fought  to  save  our  environment  and 
Soviet  Jews.  He  was  truly  a  credit  to 
the  distinguished  body  of  this  House 
and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

John  Heinz  was  a  genuine  renais- 
sance man.  He  was  an  avid  art  collec- 
tor, skier,  and  tennis  player. 

In  the  shadow  of  his  death,  I  cannot 
help  but  remember  the  immense  joy  he 
derived  from  living.  But  I  believe  John 
gained  the  most  satisfaction  in  life 
from  his  constant  and  selfless  work  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  day  he  died,  he  was  working 
hard  during  the  Easter  holiday  visiting 
constituents.  He  was  on  his  way  to  con- 
vince the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  that  they  should  decry  the 
ripoff  of  senior  citizens  by  tele- 
marketers who  were  tnring  to  sell 
sham  Medicare  coverage. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Heinz  on  many  projects  affecting 
the  people  of  Philadelphia.  Whether  it 
was  fighting  to  keep  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  open  or  pushing  for 
funds  to  help  the  aged,  John  Heinz  was 
always  a  champion  of  the  needy  and  a 
gentleman  to  work  with.  John  Heinz 
would  devote  himself  to  projects  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  not 
to  grab  headlines. 

I  know  I  will  miss  John  Heinz. 

Let  his  life — one  dedicated  to  helping 
his  fellow  man — be  an  example  to  us 
all. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  FOOLIETTA]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  next  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman flrom  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great,  great 
man. 

I  am  indeed  privileged  to  join  our 
colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  the  late  John 
Heinz.  Many  here  today  are  able  to 
speak  of  long-term  personal  relation- 
ships with  the  Senator,  but  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  man,  is  of  the  public  serv- 
ant. As  a  national  spokesman  for  pro- 
tection of  our  industrial  might  against 
the  onslaught  of  unfair  trtule — as  a 
dedicated  legislator  concerned  ibr  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  and  the  inflrmed— 
as  a  leader  in  the  Republican  Party. 

To  me,  the  magnitude  of  his  loss  to 
these  issues,  to  our  party  and  to  the 
Nation   surpasses   the    power   of  any 


words  I  might  say  on  this  floor.  For  a 
former  reporter,  it  is  a  strong  admis- 
sion. But  frankly,  facing  the  problems 
of  the  country  every  day  as  we  do — the 
absence  of  his  strength  of  character— 
his  advocacy  in  the  other  body  is  dev- 
astating. 

The  JOHN  Heinz  whom  I  admired,  was 
not  afraid  of  power,  nor  was  he  intimi- 
dated by  the  latest  polls.  If  he  believed 
in  an  issue,  he  fought  for  it  without 
first  counting  the  vote. 

To  call  him  an  "advocate"  is  to  rec- 
ognize an  innate  quality  of  leadership 
in  the  man  which  drove  him  to  con- 
vince all  challengers,  including  his 
constituents,  that  his  position  had  va- 
lidity and  worth.  No  finger  to  the  wind, 
this  man — no  trimming  of  the  sail. 

More  natural  leader  than  politician — 
yet  proving  time  and  time  again  over 
his  illustrious  public  career  that  the 
true  leader  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
politicians.  That  the  positions  which 
all  of  us  have  sought  on  this  Hill,  de- 
mand that  we  not  seek  the  popularity 
of  the  moment,  the  praise  of  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  crowd. 

Because  of  his  record  and  the  stature 
of  the  man,  John  Heinz  leaves  us  all 
challenged  to  be  stronger  than  we  be- 
lieve we  are.  To  assume  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  power  not  only  with 
grace,  but  to  use  that  power  for  the 
good  of  the  American  people  and  the 
future  strength  of  this  Nation. 

What  a  burden  his  premature  leave 
taking  has  placed  on  every  one  of  us. 
We  can  only  pray  for  his  family  and  for 
the  country  that  we  are  worthy  of  the 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  for  tak- 
ing on  this  special  order. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  let  me  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pittsburgh,  PA,  for  his  Interest  in 
taking  out  this  special  order  in  co- 
operation with  our  senior  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

All  of  us  from  the  delegation,  and  ob- 
viously Members  outside  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  share  for  the  public 
record  some  personal  vignettes  that  we 
may  have  shared  with  our  late  friend, 
John  Heinz,  and  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  build  upon  an  incredible 
record  of  public  service  for  which  he 
and  he  alone  was  responsible,  and  to 
express  sorrow  for  the  enormous  trag- 
edy that  has  befallen  the  Heinz  family 
and  certainly  the  families  of  four  pro- 
fessional pilots  who  thought  they  were 
doing  the  right  thing,  as  well  as  the 
families  of  young,  unsuspecting  chil- 
dren on  a  playground.  This  is  a  tragedy 
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The  man  (ast  an  enormous  shadow 
over  the  pol  tical  landscape,  not  only 
within  Pennsylvania,  but  without,  and 
throughout  this  country,  given  his 
leadership  or  the  variety  of  issues  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  have  high- 
lighted and  n  Dted  for  the  Record. 

Those  of  ui  I  in  Pennsylvania,  I  think 
Republicans  md  Democrats  alike,  had 
figured  out  that  John  was  probably 
Senator  for  ife.  He  was  just  going  to 
go  through  the  formalities  every  6 
years. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  there  was 
probably  brjad-based  agreement  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  John  Heinz 
would  serve  1  n  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  Ion  ?  as  he  chose  to  do  so. 

I  gruess  tha  ,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
he  enjoyed  such  enormous  popularity 
within  Penns  ylvajiia,  and  why  so  many 
people,  who  ( id  not  know  him,  still  felt 
that  they  co  ild  relate  to  him.  Because 
he  was  bora  to  much,  that  they  all 
knew,  but  everyone  also  knew  that  in 
addition  to  being  born  to  much,  he 
gave  back  in  terms  of  public  service. 

I  think  his  life  and  death  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  nobility  of  public  service. 
I  think  that  s  how  he  led  his  life. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  were 
probably  sone  articles  or  commenta- 
tors writing  during  that  week  that  we 
were  not  in  iesslon,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Unltei  1  States  was  on  break,  on 
recess,  or  on  vacation.  What  John 
Heinz  was  doing  typifies  what  most  of 
our  colleaguss  do  when  we  are  not  in 
Washington,  and  that  is  moving  around 
among  those  communities  and  peoples 
we  represent,  trying  to  Identify  prob- 
lems, and  thisn  hopefully  as  legislators, 
working  tog*  ther  to  resolve  those  prob- 
lems. 

I  personally  would  like  to  share  just 
a  couple  o'  personal  stories  about 
John.  Back  in  1982.  when  unemploy- 
ment in  ndrthwestem  Pennsylvania 
was  high,  in  the  double  digits,  depend- 
ing on  the  community  you  went  to,  it 
was  16  percent  or  18  percent,  and  the 
national  theme  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  saiy  the  course,  there  was 
not  a  great  (  eal  of  enthusiasm  for  that 
particular  approach  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvanii  i. 

So  I  had  tp  chart  a  slightly  different 
course  politically.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  our  mlndii,  however,  that  regardless 
of  what  the  :  lational  theme  was  and  re- 
gardless of  t  le  economic  circumstances 
and  condlticns  of  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, th<  re  was  one  very  prominent 
Republican  leader  whose  name  and  in- 
terest and  support  would  be  very,  very 
valuable.  Clearly  that  was  our  senior 
Senator.  Jo^  Heinz. 


There  was  not  an  occasion  when  I 
asked  him  to  appear  on  my  behalf,  or 
asked  him  to  author  a  letter  on  my  be- 
half, when  he  had  said  no.  Whenever  he 
had— he  always  had  the  time.  I  should 
not  say  whenever  he  had  the  time.  He 
always  had  the  time  to  do  what  I  asked 
him  to  do  during  that  very,  very  dif- 
ficult period. 

I  won  by  729  votes,  out  of  160,000  that 
were  cast.  There  were  probably  some 
reasons  I  can  specifically  identify  as 
getting  me  over,  both  a  national  cam- 
paign theme  as  well  as  tough  economic 
conditions,  as  well  as  a  registration 
disadvantage.  But  clearly,  being  associ- 
ated publicly  and  in  every  way  possible 
with  Senator  John  Heinz,  had  to  be 
worth  at  least  729  votes,  and  I  expect 
worth  considerably  more. 

Many  of  John's  personal  characteris- 
tics and  traits  have  been  identified  and 
publicized  and  eulogized,  and  I  just 
want  to  continue  along  that  vein  as 
well. 

John,  I  think  more  than  most  legisla- 
tors and  most  of  those  with  whom  we 
serve,  was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but 
forceful  intervener  and  advocate. 

Not  everything  John  Heinz  did  or 
tried  to  do  was  accompanied  with  what 
some  of  us  might  normally  consider 
the  appropriate  political  fanfare,  the 
appropriate  publicity,  the  press  con- 
ferences, the  kind  of  self-recognition 
that  is  endemic  to  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

Senator  Heinz  certainly  was  as  good 
on  his  feet  and  before  a  camera  and  at 
a  press  conference  as  anybody,  but  in 
the  8-plus  years  that  our  paths  crossed 
politically,  it  was  my  sense  that  John 
preferred  to  be  a  quiet  intervener,  and 
clearly  he  was  a  forceful  one. 

I  think  that  his  personal  slogan  was 
"Pennsylvania  first."  I  know  it  got 
him  into  trouble  downtown  from  time 
to  time,  and  probably  with  his  own 
Senate  Republican  leadership.  But  if  it 
was  a  priority  for  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
a  priority  for  John  Heinz. 

Clearly  he  was  ahead  of  the  curve, 
and  ahead  of  most  of  our  colleagues, 
with  regard  to  the  whole  range  of  is- 
sues dealing  with  the  aged.  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  Social  Security,  far  ahead  of 
the  curve  when  it  came  to  trying  to 
reconcile  the  need  to  balance  an  al- 
most infinite  demand  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system  with  finite  re- 
sources in  Government,  clearly  far 
ahead  and  even  visionary  when  it  came 
to  tr3ring  to  work  out  a  public  policy 
dealing  with  long-term  health  care. 

I  can  remember  going  to  the  White 
House  when  he  argued  as  forcefully  as 
humanly  and  legislatively  possible  to 
protect  the  steel  industry,  an  industry 
that  had,  in  its  halcyon  days,  made 
Pennsylvania  a  great  industrial  State, 
which  had  in  large  measure  been  lost 
to  foreign  competition  and  to  other 
States,  but  still  down  there  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  industry  per  se,  but.  more 
importantly,  for  the  men  and  women 
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and  families  who  were  employed  In  the 
steel  Industry. 

During  the  course  of  the  services  in 
both  Pittsburgh  and  in  Washington, 
there  were  some  grand  tributes  that 
Senator  Heinz  received,  none  finer 
than  those  given  by  his  sons,  and  clear- 
ly his  friends  and  colleagues  honored 
him  with  their  presence  and  their 
words  as  well. 

But  during  this  particular  special 
order,  I  think  it  is  important  for  me 
and  for  those  of  us  who  attended  both 
services  to  honor  and  highlight  and 
make  special  note  of  the  splendid  work 
and  words  of  a  friend  of  John  Heinz, 
Senator  John  Danforth,  who  presided 
as  a  minister  over  both  services,  and 
whose  eulogy  caught  both  the  public 
and  the  private  man  and  the  Christian 
values  that  were  so  important  to  John 
Heinz. 

We  know  John  was  a  man  of  enor- 
mous capacity,  an  enormous  capacity 
to  love,  and  the  recipients  of  that  love, 
certainly  his  wife,  Teresa,  and  his  sons, 
but  there  were  many  stories  of  extraor- 
dinary friendships. 

We  are  also  fortunate  to  have  a  cou- 
ple of  close  friends  in  a  lifetime,  and, 
because  of  John  and  his  personality,  he 
was  blessed,  as  he  blessed  others,  with 
his  unique  friendship. 

We  know  he  was  energetic  and  he  was 
dogged  and  he  was  persistent.  We  know 
he  was  a  quick  study.  He  had  an  enor- 
mous intellect.  In  very  large  measure 
he  was  very  much  a  renaissance  man. 
He  was  as  interested  in  art,  in  music, 
and  in  culture,  as  he  was  with  the  mun- 
dane and  very  important  mundane  lit- 
tle elements  dealing  with  political 
campaigns,  as  well  as  broader  legisla- 
tive issues.  His  interests  were  many, 
and  his  abilities  were  many  as  well. 

He  had  a  great  capacity  for  humor, 
some  of  it  very  much  self-deprecating, 
but  an  enormous  capacity.  If  I  might 
just  share  with  you  a  couple  of  quick 
stories  in  that  regard. 

For  the  longest  time,  the  good  Sen- 
ator, well,  for  the  8  years  our  paths 
crossed,  accused  me  of  raiding  his  staff 
and  seeking  the  quality  people  that  he 
first  employed  to  work  with  me. 

I  would  never  admit  publicly  to  the 
good  Senator  that  that  was  ever  a  de- 
sign of  mine.  It  just  so  happened  in  the 
circumstances  that  a  lot  of  good  peo- 
ple, Mark  Holman,  my  administrative 
assistant,  Scott  Baker,  a  young  man 
that  served  as  my  legislative  director, 
and  others,  got  their  start  with  John 
Heinz. 

D  1500 

He  was  a  magnet,  he  attracted  qual- 
ity, dedicated  young  people  to  serve 
him,  and  even  though  I  would  try  to 
convince  him  there  were  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons that  they  would  probably  prefer 
working  on  this  side  of  the  Hill  than 
the  other,  I  was  always  certainly  grate- 
ful that  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
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gain  entry  into  the  world  of  politics 
and  legislation  through  his  staff. 

I  can  also  recall  introducing  him 
once  shortly  after  his  50th  birthday  as 
our  senior  citizen  fl-om  Pennsylvania.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  was  some 
kind  of  a  subconscious  slip,  but  as  an 
advocate  for  senior  citizens  and  one  of 
the  most  forceful  ones  in  that  Cham- 
ber, I  do  not  think  anyone  minded  too 
much.  But  clearly  he  was  our  senior 
Senator  in  every  manner  of  the  word 
and  in  keeping  with  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  naturally  come  your  way 
when  you  are  the  senior  legislative 
man  in  any  delegation. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  just  talk 
about  one  quality  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  mentioned  in  any  discussion  of  Sen- 
ator Heinz.  There  is  a  skill  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  that  is  often  best  identified  by 
floor  activity,  by  speechmaking,  and  at 
press  conferences,  and  it  is  a  commu- 
nications skill.  Clearly  we  have  many 
excellent  speakers  in  both  Chambers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  strong  advo- 
cates, eloquent  at  times,  but  very  able 
spokesmen  for  a  variety  of  causes. 
John  was  a  good  conmiunicator.  John 
was  good  on  his  feet.  But  there  is  a 
quality  in  my  judgment  that  makes  for 
good  communication  and  not  all  people 
have  it.  John  happened  to  be  a  very 
good  listener  as  well,  and  whether  he 
was  before  a  group  of  senior  citizens, 
before  a  delegation  meeting  with  his 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania,  or  be- 
fore any  group  in  any  setting,  John 
took  the  time,  the  patience,  was  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  other  man's 
or  woman's  point  of  view  that  he  had 
that  huge  capacity,  a  very  important 
capacity  to  listen. 

We  mourn  the  man.  We  certainly  will 
mourn  and  miss  the  qualities  that  he 
personified.  We  will  all  strive  to  reach 
the  standard  of  excellence  that  he  of- 
fered, not  only  the  Senate  and  Penn- 
sylvanians,  but  all  legislators  serving 
everywhere. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia that  he  represented  in  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  also  that  I  rep- 
resent in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
we  extend  to  Teresa  and  the  three  sons 
and  his  family  our  deepest  sympathies 
and  condolences.  We  know  politics  is  in 
large  measure  about  the  future,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  much  discussion  in 
Pennsylvania  these  days  about  some- 
one to  succeed  John  Heinz.  I  think 
that  is  an  appropriate  way  to  concude 
my  remarks.  Clearly  the  political  proc- 
ess will  work  its  way  through.  Clearly 
in  the  next  several  months  there  will 
be  a  successor  to  John  Heinz,  but 
equally  as  clear,  at  least  to  this  Mem- 
ber trom  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this 
fMend  of  John  Heinz,  while  there  may 
be  a  successor  there  will  never  be  a  re- 
placement. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
time. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Peimsylvania.  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  SANTORUM  and  Mr. 
McDade,  for  this  very  thoughtful  pres- 
entation on  behalf  of  our  late  col- 
league. 

The  death  of  Senator  Heinz  and  the 
tragedy  which  led  to  that  death  is  a 
great  defeat  and  a  great  tragedy  for  all 
of  those  touched  by  it.  But  his  life  was 
a  life  of  victory. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  few  mo- 
ments today  and  talk  about  how  his 
victory  touched  my  life  as  a  legislator 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  I  represent 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  The  victories  that  Senator 
Heinz  won  in  his  career  that  are  on  the 
record  are  very  clear,  his  record  as  a 
Senator,  his  record  as  a  public  servant. 
But  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  vic- 
tories that  he  won  was  that  his  life 
told  a  very  different  story  about  poli- 
tics and  public  service  than  the  story 
that  we  hear  today. 

It  is  a  i>ainful  admission  for  those  of 
us  in  this  body  to  make,  and  all  of  us 
in  public  service  to  make,  but  people 
who  are  in  public  service  in  general, 
and  in  elective  office  in  particular,  are 
not  held  in  great  esteem  in  this  society 
today.  There  is  an  undercurrent  in  our 
society  that  people  who  choose  to  be- 
come involved  in  politics  do  so  because 
of  personal  gain  and  personal  interest 
and  personal  aggrandizement. 

The  life  that  Senator  Heinz  led,  the 
record  that  he  established  as  a  public 
servant  refutes  those  assertions.  The 
efforts  that  he  made  says  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  will  to  do  good  for  the  public  as 
a  public  servant  and  to  succeed  in  exer- 
cising that  will. 

I  did  not  know  Senator  Heinz  very 
well.  I  arrived  in  this  body  in  Novem- 
ber of  1990,  and  the  one  opportunity  I 
had  to  work  with  him  since  my  arrival 
here  was  on  a  mutual  effort  along  with 
many  of  our  other  colleagues  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  What  I  learned  from 
Senator  Heinz  in  that  process  that  was 
all  too  brief  was  very  important.  The 
lessons  that  he  taught  me  I  thought 
were  worth  sharing  with  all  who  are 
listening  today. 

The  first  lesson  was  that  one  should 
care  about  other  people  even  though  it 
may  not  have  an  immediate  connection 
to  your  own  agenda.  As  some  of  our 
colleagues  said  earlier,  the  level  of  po- 
litical popularity  that  Senator  Heinz 
achieved  was  legendary  in  his  State.  If 
he  had  taken  a  very  perfunctory  ap- 
proach toward  the  issue  of  the  ship- 
yard, it  would  not  have  made  much  dif- 
ference or  have  been  of  much  political 
importance.  He  was  trom  the  other  end 
of  the  State.  I  am  not  a  Pennsylvanian, 
but  as  an  observer  of  Pennsylvania  pol- 
itics on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 


there  is  a  dichotomy  between  east  and 
west  and  people  from  the  west  are  not 
often  expected  to  care  about  what  hap- 
pens in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  cared  and  he  cared  very 
much.  He  showed  his  interest  in  this 
issue  for  a  very  simple  reason  that  is  a 
very  powerful  reason  about  why  people 
get  into  public  service.  He  cared  about 
the  issue  because  he  cared  about  his 
country  and  its  defense,  and  even  more 
so  he  cared  about  the  men  and  women 
who  made  their  living  there. 

This  is  a  person  of  great  success,  of 
great  personal  wealth  who  would  have 
had  no  personal  motivation  whatsoever 
or  political  motivation  whatsoever  to 
spend  the  time  that  he  spent  on  this 
issue,  but  he  spent  the  time.  He  mas- 
tered the  issue.  He  went  to  every  meet- 
ing that  was  called,  spoke  every  time 
he  was  asked  to.  and  he  educated  a  lot 
of  the  rest  of  us  about  the  important 
facts  of  making  the  case.  He  did  it  be- 
cause he  related  to  the  men  and  women 
who  depended  upon  that  yard  to  make 
their  living,  and  who  do  such  a  good 
job  there  today,  for  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple and  positive  reason  that  he  cared 
about  them.  That  sends  a  very  power- 
ful and  welcome  message  at  this  time. 

The  other  more  personal  observation 
I  would  make  is  that  this  is  a  place. 
Washington.  DC.  where  status  means 
everything  to  some  i>eople.  How  high 
you  rank  on  your  committee,  how  long 
you  have  been  here,  where  you  stand  in 
your  party,  how  much  you  can  do  for 
them.  This  is  the  capital  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  politics  for  many,  many  peo- 
ple. For  Senator  Hedjz  it  was  not.  The 
process  that  I  engaged  in  as  a  freshman 
Representative  fi-om  another  State 
that  he  had  never  met  or  heard  of, 
when  I  walked  into  that  process  he 
greeted  me  as  an  equal.  He  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  him,  and 
learn  from  him,  and  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  ideas  in  a 
way  that  would  be  constructive. 

Senator  Heinz  did  not  care  what  your 
rank  was  or  what  your  status  was.  He 
cared  about  what  you  had  to  offer  as  a 
man  or  a  woman. 

It  is  reflected  in  his  voting  record.  It 
is  reflected  in  the  compilation  of  the 
body  of  what  he  said  and  did  as  a  public 
servant.  And  even  more  importantly,  it 
is  captured  in  the  way  he  treated  his 
fellow  man  and  woman  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  did  not  know  him  well  as  a  person, 
but  I  will  remember  well  the  lessons 
that  he  taught  us  as  human  beings  and 
as  public  servants.  We  are  poorer  for 
his  departure,  but  we  are  inspired  by 
his  life  and  by  his  victory,  and  I  hope 
his  Inspiration  will  lead  many  others 
to  pursue  the  same  excellence  in  public 
service  which  he  pursued. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

In  closing,  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
Mr.  McDade.  for  joining  with  me  and 
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allowing  for  this  time  to  memorialize 
Senator  HED  z  and  his  contributions.  I 
want  to  thar  k  all  of  the  Members  who 
came  down  t)  the  floor  today  to  speak 
very  personal  thoughts  about  a  truly 
great  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

If  I  may,  ii  i  closing,  first  address  the 
people  of  th«  United  States  and  those 
of  you  who  a  re  not  firom  Pennsylvania, 
for  those  of  irou  who  probably  did  not 
know  Senato  r  Heinz  very  well  as  we  in 
Penn8ylvanl4  did  and  we  in  Pittsburgh 
did. 

D  1510 

For  that  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  because 
you  really  ha  ve  missed  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  what,  in  my  mind,  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  in  politics,  in 
public  servide,  in  this  country.  For 
those  of  you  in  Pennsylvania,  you 
know  what  a  wonderful  man,  a  caring 
man,  a  comp  etely  dedicated  man  John 
Heinz  was. 

Mr.  Speakek-,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waucer],  the 
gentleman  fj-om  Lancaster,  who  has 
just  arrived. 

Mr.  WALKteR.  Mr 
the   gentlemm 
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of  some  time 
That  struck 
cause   first 
about  a  man 
around   the 


thing  to  me 
are  an  awful 


Speaker,  I  thank 
for  yielding.   I   thank 
him  for  takiiig  this  special  order  time 
that  we  migit  reflect  upon  the  career 
of  Senator  H^INZ. 

for  coming  in  so  late,  but 
I  have  been  tied  up  in  meetings.  But  I 
do  think  thai,  it  is  important  to  look  at 
the  career  in  the  perspective  of  the 
people  of  P«  nnsylvania  to  whom  the 
gentleman  w  is  just  addressing  himself. 
Mr.  Speakfr,  I  have  been  stunned  to 
at  the  numbers  of  i)eople 
who  have  coikie  up  to  me  in  my  district 
in  the  last  sfveral  weeks,  and  not  only 
tragedy  it  was  which,  of 
course,  we  cin  all  agree  upon,  but  then 
would  have  fome  personal  recollection 
spent  with  Senator  Heinz. 
me,  along  the  way,  be- 
5f  all  it  says  something 
like  John  Heinz  who  got 
State  in  a  way  that  he 
could  touch  1  he  lives  of  so  many  people 
in  a  very  per  tonal  way. 

But  there  s  also,  I  think,  the  factor 
that  most  o '  us  only  remember  those 
incidents  in  our  personal  lives  where 
we  have  some  reason  to  not  want  to 
forget  it,  an(  1  to  that  extent,  I  think  it 
is  often  peop  le  whom  we  see  something 
special  in,  md  it  is  apparent  tu  me 
from  the  pe  )ple  who  have  said  some- 


along  the  way  that  there 
lot  of  folks  in  Pennsylva- 


nia who  regarded  JOHN  Heinz  as  not 
only  being  a  political  figure  and  a  pub- 
lic figure  bui  someone  who  was  special 
to  them  per^nally  that  they  can  re- 
late that  kind  of  personal  instance 
where  he  touched  them  in  some  small 
way  or  in  same  cases  in  some  major 
way,  becaus)  in  many  cases  a  lot  of 
these  folks  a  re  relating  to  me  instances 
where  he  he  ped  them  with  a  problem. 
He  was  al  >o  directly  involved  in  so 
nmny    activ  ties    that   affected    large 


numbers  of  people  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  a  substantial  senior  citizen  popu- 
lation in  Pennsylvania.  All  senior  citi- 
zens had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  kind 
of  stance  that  John  Heinz  took  on 
their  behalf. 

I  met  with  a  senior  citizens  group  the 
other  day,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
came  to  me  and  made  comments  about 
how  much  Senator  Heinz  had  meant  in 
the  work  that  he  had  done  on  their  be- 
half. So  there  is  something  which  is  re- 
membered. 

As  for  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
John  Heinz  was  a  friend,  but  more  than 
simply  being  a  friend,  he  was  someone 
who  I  think  changed  the  character  of 
public  politics  and  public  policy  in 
Pennsylvania.  Because  he  made  a  self- 
sacrifice  in  order  to  be  part  of  the  po- 
litical system,  I  think  he  lent  a  glow  to 
politics  in  Pennsylvania  that  will  live 
on  for  some  time. 

I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman  taking 
this  time  so  that  all  of  us  might  re- 
flect. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon],  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  County. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
extend  my  congrratulations  and  appre- 
ciation to  my  friend  from  Pittsburgh, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum],  for  this  special  order  today 
to  allow  us  once  again  to  reflect  upon 
someone  who  has  been  a  leader  for  all 
of  us  in  our  great  Commonwealth  and 
someone  whom  we  are  already  missing 
terribly  in  terms  of  the  battles  here  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  our  State  and 
our  constituents. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  second  or  third 
occasion  that  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  floor  of  this  body  to  me- 
morialize John  Heinz  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  tremendous  efforts  that  he  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  our  State  and  our 
constituents. 

As  I  said  earlier  when  I  addressed 
this  body,  I  was  to  have  had  a  town 
meeting  the  evening  that  JOHN  Heinz 
was  flying  into  Philadelphia.  I  was 
scheduled  to  appear  with  the  Senator 
that  evening  in  a  meeting  in  the  center 
of  my  district  to  conduct  a  town  meet- 
ing with  approximately  300  constitu- 
ents. 

It  was  a  terrible  loss  to  me  person- 
ally, but  it  was  a  loss  that  I  think  was 
something  that  you  just  came  to  ex- 
pect of  John  Heinz,  him  crisscrossing 
the  State  to  attend  another  town  meet- 
ing, another  opportunity  to  reach  out 
to  our  constituents,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, to  take  the  shots,  to  provide  as 
best  as  possible  a  summation  of  what 
was  happening  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  our  people's 
lives. 

John  Heinz  was  known  for  being  ac- 
cessible to  all  of  our  constituents.  He 
was  known  as  someone  who  would 
reach    out    to    anyone    in    our    State 


whether  it  be  a  very  small  meeting  of 
four  or  five  constituents  or  a  very  large 
gathering  in  our  State  capital  or  here 
in  Washington,  to  answer  the  questions 
and  to  work  with  them  on  their  prior- 
ities. He  is  just  someone  that  we  aire 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  re- 
placing in  our^tate. 

He  was  a  9nlly  man,  and  all  of  our 
hearts  have  fone  out  to  Teresa  and  the 
three  sons  afid  the  entire  Heinz  family 
for  the  tragic  loss  that  has  occurred. 

John  Heinz,  throughout  all  the  pres- 
sures of  serving  in  the  Senate,  was 
someone  who  always  placed  his  family 
first  and  made  sure  that  he  took  care 
of  those  responsibilities  as  a  priority  in 
his  life. 

Nationally  his  impact  has  been  stat- 
ed very  eloquently  by  our  colleagues  in 
areas  ranging  ft-om  banking  issues  and 
banking  reform  to  being  a  champion 
for  issues  involving  aging  and  our  sen- 
ior citizens,  to  working  on  environ- 
mental concerns  far  away  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  also  those  very  close  to 
us,  issues  involving  jobs  and  the  con- 
cerns of  organized  labor  and  the  work- 
ing person  in  this  country.  John  Heinz 
was,  in  fact,  a  national  leader. 

In  fact,  I  think  in  many  ways  in  our 
party  he  was  someone  who  constantly 
reminded  us  that  we  had  to  make  sure 
that  we  were  paying  attention  to  the 
concerns  raised  by  these  various  con- 
stituencies. 

In  Pennsylvania,  I  think  the  best  in- 
dication of  how  well  accepted  John 
Heinz  was  during  his  tenure  in  public 
office  is  the  fact  that  he  won  his  races 
by  the  widest  margins  in  the  history  of 
our  State.  His  most  recent  senatorial 
victory  was  the  largest  plurality  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  here  we 
are  talking  about  a  State  with  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  registration  ma- 
jority, yet  JOHN  Heinz  could  win  that 
Senate  seat  by  the  largest  plurality  in 
our  history,  and  that  was  because  JOHN 
Heinz  showed  his  concern,  whether  it 
was  for  the  steelworker  from  the  west, 
the  farmer  in  the  central  part  of  our 
State,  the  coal  miner  up  in  the  north- 
east, the  laborer,  the  UAW  worker 
down  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our 
State,  whether  it  was  for  the  senior 
citizen  in  Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia, 
John  Heinz  w£is  able  to  appeal  to  the 
broadest  possible  coalition  of  people  in 
our  State.  Women  and  minorities  were 
quick  to  support  John  Heinz,  because 
he  was  able  to  reach  out  to  them,  to 
understand  their  concerns  and  the  pri- 
orities, to  help  to  sensitize  the  admin- 
istration to  the  concerns  these  people 
have  and  to  make  sure  we,  as  Repub- 
licans and  as  elected  officials,  were  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  here  in  Wash- 
ington both  administratively  and  legis- 
latively. 

I  think  of  one  of  the  special  projects 
that  John  Heinz  and  I  worked  on  to- 
gether in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
meant  a  lot  to  both  him  and  myself. 
We  pulled  together  a  coalition  to  sup- 
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port  the  3  million  fire  service  leaders  of 
tMs  country,  the  emergency  manage- 
ment people,  the  firefighters,  both  paid 
and  volunteer,  who  protect  our  towns 
and  cities.  We  had  put  together  a  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Fire  Service  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  guarantee  basic  rights  for 
these  3  million  people  and  to  provide 
some  one-shot  benefits  for  them  as  well 
as  to  define  the  kind  of  respect  and  at- 
tention that  they  should  be  getting. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  received  the 
support  of  270  of  my  colleagues,  and  in 
the  Senate  John  Heinz  was  able  to  gar- 
ner over  60  Members  of  that  body  in 
support  of  his  bill,  which  was  identical 
to  the  bill  we  had  in  the  House.  John 
Hedjz  successfully  passed  that  bill  of 
rights  in  the  101st  Congress.  We  were 
able  to  pass  it  through  the  Conunittee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  in 
the  House,  but  were  not  able  to  get  the 
coinage  provision  of  the  bill  passed, 
and  we  are  back  working  on  it  again 
this  year. 

But  John  Heinz  was  committed  to 
working  to  ensure  that  the  thousands 
of  volunteer  and  paid  firefighters  and 
emergency  management  people  in  our 
State  and  across  America  received  the 
proper  respect  and  attention  that  they 
deserved.  That  is  just  one  more  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  conmiitment  that 
John  Heinz  made  to  this  Nation  and  to 
our  State.  I  think  of  his  work  in  the 
area  of  education,  supporting  our  uni- 
versity system  in  Pennsylvania,  sup- 
porting the  university  in  Pittsburgh 
and  our  State  college  network,  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  environmental  issues, 
our  National  Park  System,  Valley 
Forge,  and  Gettysburg,  and  Pinnacle 
National  Wildlife  Preserve.  John  Heinz 
was  in  the  forefront  of  such  a  broad  di- 
versity of  issues  that  he  leaves  a  broad 
Impact  that  will  be  a  legacy  that  will 
last  with  us  for  generations  to  come. 

One  of  his  most  recent  battles  was 
assisting  us  in  fighting  for  preservation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard.  Once 
again,  we  are  missing  John  Heinz.  He 
is  not  here  to  assist  us  in  that  battle, 
but  once  again,  he  certainly  provided 
the  foimdation  for  all  of  us. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  the  best 
way  to  sum  up  the  life  of  a  person  like 
a  John  Heinz  is  not  to  say  that  he  was 
Just  a  Senator  nor  was  he  just  a  politi- 
cian. John  Heinz  was  two  things.  He 
was  a  statesman,  and  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  think  if  any  of  us  can 
strive  to  be  called  anything  after  we 
leave  this  life,  it  would  be  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  statesman  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 
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John  Heinz  certainly  was  both. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3rleldlng  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  his 
leadership  in  allowing  Members  to  re- 
member his  good  firiend,  and  someone 
that  I  know  was  a  mentor  for  John 
Heinz. 


Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Lehigh 
Valley,  Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
Senator  John  Heinz  is  a  tragedy  not 
only  for  his  family,  but  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  repeated  several  times — 
and  indeed  should  be  repeated — that 
John  Heinz,  more  than  most  anyone, 
had  plenty  of  other  exciting  options  in 
life,  other  far  more  comfortable  and 
easy  lifestyles  he  could  have  chosen. 
But  he  chose  public  service,  and  many 
people  in  this  country,  and  many  peo- 
ple in  my  Pennsylvania  district,  are 
better  off  because  of  that  decision.  In 
this  life  there  are  givers  and  takers. 
John  Heinz  was  a  giver. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  John  Heinz  will 
be  counted  among  the  important  legis- 
lators produced  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  already  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  State's  most  popular  ever. 

His  importance  arose  not  only  from 
his  keen  intellect  and  his  boundless  en- 
ergy, but  most  importantly  from  his 
sincere  interest  in  the  people  he  rep- 
resented and  their  problems. 

This  last  quality  was  also  what  made 
him  so  popular  among  Pennsylvanians. 
Bob  Groff  of  the  Pocono  Record  put  it 
this  way: 

He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  would  stand 
sweating  In  his  shirtsleeves  in  a  high  school 
auditorium  on  an  August  evening  in  a  politi- 
cal backwater,  and  make  those  who  wem 
there  feel  good  about  sharing  some  time  with 
him.  There  are  not  many  In  politics  who  can 
make  that  same  claim. 

As  I  have  mentioned  here  before,  I 
was  once  the  beneficiary  of  this  special 
talent.  During  my  first  campaign  for 
Congress  in  1978,  when  John  hardly 
even  knew  me,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
travel  to  Bangor,  PA,  in  the  middle  of 
a  snow  storm  to  be  my  special  guest. 
I'll  never  forget  the  reception  he  got 
from  the  folks  gathered  at  the  Blue 
Valley  Farm  Show  Hall,  or  the  boost 
he  gave  to  the  campaigm. 

This  is  the  John  Heinz  I  will  remem- 
ber: a  man  who  was  embraced  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  because  he 
shared  the  tough  work  ethic  that  is 
their  hallmark.  John  Heinz,  halfway  to 
being  a  billionaire,  was  never  out  of 
place  amid  our  gritty  factories  and 
farms. 

The  national  audience  will  be  most 
familiar  with  his  efforts  to  ensure  bet- 
ter health  and  retirement  benefits  for 
the  elderly  and  his  battles  to  make 
American  policy  over  international 
trade  more  effective. 

But  people  fi"om  Allentown,  Beth- 
lehem, Easton,  and  the  Poconos  will  re- 
member him  as  the  Senator  who  lis- 
tened to  their  concerns  about  keeping 
the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers  clean, 
about  p''otecting  steelworkers  from  un- 
fair dumping  of  foreign  steel,  about 
getting  Federal  funds  for  key  projects 
in  our  area. 


I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  him 
on  many  projects  over  the  last  13 
years,  and  gained  a  tremendous  respect 
for  him.  John  Heinz  did  his  homework: 
when  he  spoke  out  on  an  issue,  you 
could  bet  you  were  hearing  an  opinion 
that  was  formed  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion. 

His  keenness  of  mind  was  matched  by 
his  physical  energy.  He  was  a  super 
athlete,  a  tireless  man  who  never  shied 
away  from  the  long  days  and  long 
nights  required  to  do  this  job  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  He  did  it  7  days  a 
week,  17  hours  a  day,  and  he  did  it  with 
a  smile. 

If,  as  Winston  Churchill  said,  "Poli- 
tics is  war  without  the  bullets,"  then 
John  Heinz  was  one  happy  warrior. 

It  is,  as  others  have  pointed  out, 
ironic  that  this  man  of  action  was 
struck  down  as  he  crisscrossed  the 
State  doing  what  he  did  best,  staying 
in  touch  with  the  people  he  rep- 
resented. 

As  his  family  strxiggles  with  their 
grief,  I  hope  they  can  take  some  solace 
in  the  knowledge  that  John's  legacy  of 
public  service  and  commitment  will 
live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds,  not 
only  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  central 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too, 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order. 

After  the  tragic  death  of  Senator 
Heinz,  the  phrase  or  the  comment  I 
heard  over  and  over  again,  whether  I 
was  traveling  in  my  district,  through- 
out the  State,  or  outside  the  State  was, 
"He  did  not  have  to  do  it.  but  he  did  it 
for  us."  I  think  that  characterizes 
John  Heinz  more  than  anjrthlng  else  I 
can  think  of.  He  did  not  have  to  do  it, 
but  he  did  it  for  everyone. 

He  was  also  one  that  was  totally  pre- 
pared, no  matter  what  conference  he 
went  into.  The  second  thing  that  I 
heard  people  say  over  and  over  again  is 
that,  "You  better  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  when  you  go  in  to  meet 
with  John  Heinz  because  he  will  ask 
you  all  the  tough  questions,  and  he  will 
know  all  about  the  subject."  He  de- 
manded excellence  trom  himself,  and 
he  demanded  excellence  fi-om  all  of 
those  who  served  his  constituents.  I  re- 
member in  one  of  the  eulogies  at  the 
service  in  Pittsburgh,  the  gentleman 
said  that  no  one  ever  tried  to  snow 
John  Heinz  because  he  always  knew 
that  they  were  doing  just  that,  and  he 
thought  that  if  they  were,  they  were  in 
for  trouble. 

The  last  thing  I  would  call  to  all 
Members'  attention  in  relationship  to 
John  Heinz  was  that  he  did  not  do 
things  for  show.  He  really  did  not  care 
who  got  credit.  He  just  wanted  to  get 
the  job  done. 
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I  would  hcfee  that  many  Members 
who  aprve  th(  public  will  have  an  op- 
portuhity  to  receive  the  same  kind  of 
acclaim  that  John  Hkinz  received,  not 
only  from  J  his  constituents  but 
throucrhout  the  entire  United  States. 
He  truly  wasjour  most  popular  politi- 
cian, most  popular  elected  offlclal  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  we  thank  him  for 
the  time  that^e  gave  everyone. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  say  In  conclusion,  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania!  there  is  very  little  I  can 
add  to  what  was  said  here  today  by 
both  Republidans  and  Democrats,  from 
east,  west,  n^rtb,  and  south  in  Penn- 
sylvania, all  of  whom  feel  especially 
touched  by  John  Hedjz.  That  in  effect 
Is  a  tribute  to  himself,  that  each  one 
felt  IndlvldujJly  touched  by  Senator 
John  Heinz. 

What  I  can  Euld  is  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  lost  their  best  fighter  in 
Washington.  There  Is  no  person  better. 
Pennsylvania]  will  be  a  lesser  voice 
here  in  Washington  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  Senatot-  John  Heinz. 

I  would  llk^  to  address  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  ^y  hometown.  My  col- 
leagues from  I  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  KOL- 
TKR  and  Mr.  I  Gaydos,  spoke  so  elo- 
quently of  what  he  meant  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  wta,t  he  meant  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rtglon  of  the  country  that 
has  not  had  very  many  good  times  in 
the  last  decade.  However,  John  Heinz 
was  always  I  there  for  Pittsburgh, 
whether  it  wae  being  there  in  a  Govern- 
ment capacitr  and  serving  and  trying 
to  get  jobs  and  opportunities  for  the 
Pittsburgh  ana,  or  whether  It  is  there 
through  hlsi  philanthropic  works, 
through  his  presence  and  inspiration  to 
the  people  of 'Pittsburgh  that  he  cared 
so  much  aboiit;  John  Heinz  was  there 
for  Plttsburgl.  Pittsburgh  has  suffered 
a  devastating  blow. 

I   can   tell  |  people    in   walking   the 

e  people  I  have  talked  to 

t  Eagle  to  the  Foodland. 

e  and  they  come  up  and 

we  do?  We  have  lost  the 

h."  Yes,  we  have. 

picked  up  before,  and 

John  Heinz  we  need  to 


streets,  and  t 
from  the  Gl 
they  talk  to 
say,  "What  di 
soul  of  Plttsb 

Pittsburgh 

in  memory  o| 

pick  up  again, 

I  find  my^lf  working  on  projects 
that  John  Heinz  was  working  on  in  the 
Pittsburgh  ai<ea.  Everything  I  seem  to 
work  on  tbeap  days,  someone  tells  me 
that  John  H^z  was  working  on  this, 
or  John  HEDis  was  doing  that.  He  has 
his  Angers  on  everything  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  ]|owever,  we  will  pick  up, 
and  we  will  go  on  in  his  memory. 

To  Teresa,  to  John  IV,  to  Andre  and 
Christopher,  i  think  you  have  seen  to- 
gether the  outpouring  of  affection  from 
the  Members  bf  Congress  here  and  what 
we  felt  for  jfour  father  and  for  your 
husband. 
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I  know  that  in  the  services  you  heard 
from  many  people  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  outpourings  dr~HOtBff  and 
cards  from  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
Please  note  that  not  only  will  John 
Heinz  be  missed,  not  only  will  John 
Heinz  be  remembered,  but  John  Heinz 
will  always  have  a  very  special  place  in 
our  hearts. 

Mr.  RINALOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  great 
sadness  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  my 
good  friend,  the  late  Senator  John  Heinz.  AI- 
ttiough  only  52  at  his  death,  he  leaves  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  accomplishments. 

While  Senator  Heinz  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  work  to  ensure  that  American  products 
receive  fair  treatment  from  our  trading  part- 
ners, he  was  also  a  strong  advocate  for  retired 
and  oMer  Americans.  As  both  the  chairman 
and  later  the  ranking  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  Senator  Heinz  actively 
worked  to  reform  the  Social  Security  system, 
and  to  ensure  that  Medicare  cost-cutting  re- 
forms do  not  hurt  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
the  elderty. 

In  my  role  as  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  had  the  honor  of 
worthing  closely  with  him  to  eliminate  employ- 
ment ban-iers  for  older  Americans.  John  Heinz 
knew  ttiat  this  country  needs  the  experience 
and  skills  that  older  Americans  can  offer.  As  a 
result,  he  led  the  fight  to  remove  the  financial 
penalties  that  were  imposed  on  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  who  work  after  the  age  of  65. 

Because  of  his  political  skill  and  leadership, 
Congress  also  ended  nrtandatory  retirement 
polk;ies  for  most  employers.  Senator  Heinz 
recognized  that  valued  emptoyees  do  not  be- 
come worthless  simply  because  they  reach  a 
certain  age,  and  that  the  United  States  canrwt 
afford  to  waste  ttieir  knowledge  arxJ  ability.  As 
the  chief  Senate  advocate  for  this  legislation, 
he  put  together  a  coalition  that  enabled  people 
to  remain  on  the  job  as  long  as  they  have  the 
skill  and  desire  to  stay.  This  legislation  also 
recognized  ttiat  the  increasing  mobility  of  our 
wort<  force  required  ttiat  pension  contributions 
rTKist  be  vested  sooner.  The  result  was  a  law 
requiring  vesting  after  5  years  on  the  job,  and 
allowing  these  contributions  to  be  moved  with 
the  employee. 

More  recently,  he  worked  to  end  the  earrv 
ings  test  that  still  penalizes  Social  Security  re- 
cipients. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  further 
honor  the  memory  of  Senator  John  Heinz  by 
passing  this  legislation  during  this  session. 

Senator  Heinz  left  his  imprint  on  a  wkle 
array  of  legislation,  but  I  would  especially  like 
to  honor  my  friend  and  colleague  on  behalf  of 
the  millkKis  of  senior  citizens  whose  lives  will 
be  better  because  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  heart- 
felt sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Senator  John 
Heinz  today.  Senator  Heinz  was  a  man  who 
transcefxls  tt>e  kleological  and  party  labels  so 
quickly  branded  on  modem  day  politicians.  He 
was  not  as  much  a  moderate  Repub(k:an,  as 
he  was  a  true  representative  of  the  people — 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  America. 
He  may  have  come  from  wealth,  but  he  never 
k>st  touch  with  ttie  working  class  man,  wtiether 
he  be  a  steel  mill  worker  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania or  a  disabled  senky  citizen  on  Medi- 
care. 
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Senator  Heinz  has  left  America  with  a  tre- 
mendous politKal  and  legislative  record  to  re- 
member him  by.  His  active  role  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  dkl  not  escape  those  of 
us  on  the  House  skje  of  that  committee.  Dur- 
ing his  20  years  as  a  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator, he  also  left  an  indelible  mark  on  envirorv 
mental  and  trade  Issues.  But  most  touching  to 
me,  was  his  wori<  on  behalf  of  the  eWerfy — on 
Social  Security  reform,  age  discrimination,  arxl 
health  insurance. 

The  call  to  put>lk;  service  was  deep  in  the 
Senator's  heart.  He  was  a  public  servant  tTy  its 
true  definition:  compassionate,  hard-wori<ing, 
and  extremely  dedk»ted.  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  been  heightened  by  his  presence  among 
us. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
nwurned  the  death  of  many  of  our  colleagues, 
past  arxl  present,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  ttie  mklst  of  our 
grief,  we  are  often  able  to  celebrate  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  we  moum.  But  it  is 
particularly  diffkxilt  to  stand  to  acknowledge 
the  loss  of  a  colleague  and  recognize  his 
many  accomplishments  when  he  still  had  so 
much  to  give  to  his  country.  The  tragk:  death 
of  Senator  John  Heinz  shocked  all  of  us,  and 
the  shock  has  not  lessened  as  the  reality  of 
our  loss  has  set  in. 

John  Heinz  was  nnore  than  just  a  colleague 
of  mine,  he  was  a  friend.  He  was  a  friend  wtx> 
I  coukl  work  with  on  the  issues  we  care  so 
deeply  about  in  our  part  of  the  country,  the 
fate  of  the  unemptoyed  steel  worker,  the 
health  problems  of  the  elderiy  widow,  the  revi- 
talization  of  our  industrial  base.  A  day  or  two 
t>efore  his  death,  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  news- 
papers published  a  photograph  of  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  discussing  a  legislative  issue  a 
few  years  ago.  It  may  not  fuve  been  until  I 
saw  that  photo  that  I  realized  how  much  I  per- 
sonally will  feel  his  loss. 

It  is  difTicutt  to  think  that  the  man  who  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  traveling  throughout 
Pennsylvania  to  leam  atxHrt  the  problems  of 
his  constituents  will  be  making  no  more  of 
these  trips.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  ekieriy, 
wtiose  cause  he  championed  througfxHit  his 
servtee  in  Congress,  will  no  longer  have  his  el- 
oquent vok;e  to  fight  for  them.  It  is  troubling  to 
realize  that  coal  miners  arxJ  steel  workers  will 
not  be  at}le  to  call  on  him  to  protect  their  vital 
industries.  And  for  those  of  us  in  Congress,  it 
is  still  a  shock  that  we  can't  share  a  laugh  with 
a  friend. 

Our  condolences  go  to  his  wife,  Teresa,  and 
his  three  boys.  Our  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  also  go  out  to 
them,  for  sharing  him  with  us.  John  Heinz 
cared  about  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  Pennsylvanians,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  he  still  fiad 
rtHJCh  to  do  for  our  country.  Tragically,  it  is  not 
to  be,  and  it  is  our  loss. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that 
n)emt>ers  of  the  House  meet  in  a  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  John  Heinz. 
Many  in  this  Chamber  were  long  time  friends 
of  John  Heinz  and  worked  with  him  during  his 
years  of  publk;  servk»,  both  as  a  U.S.  Corv 
gressman  and  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Since  his  tragk:  death  on  April  4,  1991,  we 
have  all  had  some  time  to  reflect  on  what  the 
k>ss  of  John  Heinz  has  meant  to  our  country. 
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the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  each  of  us 
Individually.  Without  a  question,  his  absence  is 
still  being  felt  today  and  will  continue  to  t>e  felt 
for  some  tinie  in  the  future. 

One  thought  that  strikes  many  of  us  is  that 
while  he  had  the  ability  to  pursue  any  number 
of  callings,  John  He^4Z  chose  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  a  life  of  public  service.  It  is  a  mark  of 
the  man  tfiat  the  accident  which  claimed  his 
life  should  occur  while  he  was  atx>ut  the  busi- 
ness of  serving  the  men  and  women  who  erv 
trusted  him  with  the  duties  of  an  elected  offl- 
cial. 

The  loss  of  John  Heinz  is  one  felt  on  many 
levels.  First  of  all,  we  think  of  his  family.  While 
we  moum  the  passing  of  a  friend  and  col- 
league, we  must  remember  also  that  John 
Heinz,  husband  and  father,  leaves  biehind 
loved  or>es  by  whom  this  tragedy  is  experi- 
enced on  a  most  intense  and  personal  level. 

We  also  Tewerrber  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. JOHN  Heinz  was  never  a  distant  or 
foreboding  figure  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  though  he  was 
twm  into  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  and  privi- 
leged, John  Heinz  exhibited  a  llfe-k)ng  ability 
to  iderrtify  with  individuals  wtK)  faced  the  day 
to  day  challenges  of  providing  for  themselves 
arxl  their  families. 

When  the  people  of  ttie  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  remember  John  Heinz,  we  re- 
member a  man  who  used  his  positk>n  to 
champion  the  cause  of  every  citizen.  John 
Heinz  understood  that  events  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  do  have  a  real  life  impact  on  the  clt- 
zens  of  our  country.  He  knew  that  elected  offi- 
cials had  a  solemn  otiligation  to  serve  as  ad- 
vocates for  ttwse  wfK>se  voices  are  too  sel- 
dom heard  within  ttie  Washington  t)ettway. 

When  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  soared  and 
thousarxJs  of  American  workers  saw  their 
plants  and  steel  mills  ctose,  John  Heinz  spoke 
out  with  tfie  demand  that  the  United  States 
must  have  both  fair  trade  and  free  trade.  He 
fought  to  ensure  that  U.S.  trade  laws  were  ag- 
gressively enforced  against  ttrase  who 
seemed  willing  to  sacrifk^  U.S.  jobs  to  what 
tfiey  conskJered  the  more  important  demands 
of  U.S.  foreign  relatk>ns.  John  Heinz  might 
have  tieen  critKized  by  some  for  his  tireless 
efforts  to  promote  fair  trade,  t)ut  he  never  for- 
got working  families  for  whom  a  weak  U.S. 
trade  polk:y  meant  k>st  jobs  and  shattered 
dreams. 

While  John  Heinz  knew  the  ways  of  ttie  cor- 
porate boardroom,  he  also  understood  ttie 
needs  of  men  arxl  women  on  the  productkin 
line.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conrvnittee,  he  used  his  position  on  many  oc- 
caskxis  to  promote  the  economic  interests  of 
working  men  and  women.  During  actbn  on  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  John  Heinz  succeeded 
in  efforts  to  have  businesses  provkle  workers 
with  an  improved  opportunity  to  participate  in 
retirement  plans  that  too  often  had  t)een  re- 
sen/ed  for  those  in  the  upper  ranks. 

John  Heinz  also  was  an  effective  and  pas- 
skxiate  advocate  for  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. He  recognized  that  age  akine  was  no 
tnrrier  to  an  indivklual's  ability  to  contribute  to 
society  and  fought  successfully  to  end  job  dis- 
criminatkxi  against  senk>rs.  His  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate mandatory  retirement  requirements  has 
enriched  immeasurably  our  country  through 
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the  continuing  contributkins  of  okJer  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  John  Heinz  worked  to 
improve  Mednare  and  ennerged  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  skilled  partkapant  in  debate  over 
U.S.  health  care  polk:y.  He  was  a  man  who 
saw  t>eyond  the  abstractions  of  national  liealth 
care  |X>licy  det>ate  to  recognize  the  real  needs 
of  seniors  and  families.  John  Heinz  never  let 
politk^al  gamesmanship  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
resolve  to  provide  Americans  with  increased 
access  to  quality  health  care. 

Throughout  his  life,  John  Heinz  displayed  a 
remarkable  depth  of  character  and  principle 
often  highlighted  by  his  ability  to  surprise 
those  who  might  take  him  for  granted.  While 
he  served  on  two  occasions  as  campaign 
chairman  for  his  Senate  party  colleagues, 
John  Heinz  always  put  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents before  the  demands  of  partisan  ties. 
While  he  knew  well  men  and  women  wtio  oc- 
cupy positions  of  power  and  privilege  in  our 
country,  he  also  made  it  his  personal  duty  to 
remenit>er  the  individual  working  men  and 
women  who  trusted  him  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
While  John  Heinz  could  have  lived  a  life  dedi- 
cated to  personal  pursuits,  he  gave  instead  his 
life  to  the  sen/ce  of  his  fellow  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  people  of  ttie  Commorv 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  have  k>st  a  k>yal  friend 
and  a  tireless  advocate  in  the  passing  of  John 
Heinz.  Those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him  have  also  lost  a  trusted  colleague  and  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  publk;  servant. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  day  like 
today  which  makes  the  purpose  of  John  Heinz 
life  very  clear  in  my  mind.  A  sunny  day— one 
wtiere  the  flags  atwve  our  Chambers,  our  of- 
fk:e  txjildings  and  our  national  monuments  are 
not  at  half  mast,  but  flying  with  pride  at  top  of 
the  pole. 

Jack  lived  his  life  with  this  sort  of  bursting 
pride.  And,  in  his  own  unk^ue  style  he  used 
pride  and  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  people, 
for  ttie  people.  He  dkJ  not  sit  and  wait  for  ttie 
wortd  to  change,  rattier  with  every  ctiance  and 
new  opportunity  he  worked  to  make  this  txxJy, 
Pennsylvania,  this  country  and  finally  ttie 
worid,  a  t}etter  place  to  live. 

As  preskjent  of  a  new  group.  Global  Legis- 
lators for  a  Balanced  Environment  [GLOBE] 
tie  once  again  revealed  his  capacity  for  tiard 
wori(.  His  spirit  and  dedk^ation  was  foremost  in 
advancing  the  missk)n  of  this  group,  which  ties 
togettier  environmental  legislative  efforts  in 
Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
this  forum  and  so  many  ottiers  tie  will  be 
missed. 

Personally,  I  wish  to  extend  my  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Heinz  family,  his  staff  and 
friends.  My  prayers  ttiat  their  sonrow  may  be 
assuaged,  and  my  ttianksgiving  is  for  Jack's 
incredible  life  and  his  many,  many  contribu- 
tions to  ttie  people  of  America  and  of  the 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Senator  John  Heinz  for 
several  years,  mainly  through  our  work  to- 
gettier on  GLOBE,  a  forum  of  intematkinal 
legislators  working  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. As  presklent  of  GLOBE,  U.S.,  Senator 
Heinz  ably  led  tiie  organizatkm's  congres- 
sk>nal  delegatkm. 


During  ttie  course  of  my  work  with  Senator 
Heinz,  I  came  to  know  a  man  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  deeply 
committed  to  these  United  States,  deeply 
committed  to  tttis  planet  and  to  its  envirorv 
ment.  In  his  involvement  with  GLOBE,  Sentrtor 
Heinz  was  driven  by  more  ttian  just  an  eager- 
ness to  serve;  he  was  driven  by  an  intense 
commitment  to  a  legacy  for  his  children  and 
their  generatkin — a  legacy  of  clean  air,  un- 
touctied  rainforests,  and  pure  oceans. 

Senator  Heinz  was  an  ekxjuent  spokesman 
for  the  environment  because  his  dedcatkxi 
was  so  clearly  sincere.  As  was  ttie  case  with 
all  his  publK  endeavors,  ttie  Senator's  actkxis 
on  GLOBE  radiated  with  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  urgency.  He  will  be  missed  for  many 
things,  txjt  I  think  tie  will  be  missed  most  for 
his  example.  As  a  legislator,  as  an  envirorv 
mentalist.  as  a  parent.  Senator  Heinz  exempli- 
fied the  very  best  our  Congress  has  to  offer. 
We  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
trilxjte  to  Senator  John  Heinz.  Me  amigo, 
Juan,  My  friend,  John. 

John  Heinz  was  a  statesman  and  a  gen- 
tleman. He  was  a  man  who  truly  represented 
his  constituents  and  worked  hard  for  them.  Al- 
ttiough  he  was  in  the  other  body  and  on  ttie 
other  side  of  ttie  aisle.  I  can  think  of  few  men 
I  have  tieen  prouder  to  know. 

John  Heinz  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor.  Many  of  you  tiere  know  ttiat  Senator 
Heinz  and  I,  along  with  Senator  Wirth.  have 
been  woricing  for  ttie  last  few  years  on  ttie  use 
of  martlet  incentives  to  solve  environmental 
problems. 

When  we  tiegan  the  development  of  ttie  leg- 
islatkin,  I  only  knew  Senator  Heinz  from  some 
Banking  conferences  on  whch  we  jointly 
served. 

I  really  met  John  Heinz  at  a  hearing.  He 
and  I  were  testifying  tiefore  an  Energy  and 
Commerce  sutxximmittee.  We  were  testifying 
atxHJt  ttie  legislatkKi  ttiat  we  had  jointly  intro- 
duced. Not  knowing  me  very  weH,  Senator 
HEINZ  referred  to  me  tjy  a  name  that  was  urv 
familiar  to  ttie  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
had  been  incorrecty  tokj  to  call  nne  "Ed."  The 
Senator  kept  referring  to  ttie  legislatkm  being 
offered  by  "Ed."  Ttie  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee kept  asking  people  ''Who  is  Ed?"  I 
was  at  ttie  other  end  of  the  table  and  tried  to 
indcate  to  the  ctiaimrian  that  it  was  in  ref- 
erence to  me.  After  nrx^h  confusion  and 
laughter,  it  was  straightened  out  But  John 
Heinz,  ever  the  gentleman,  immediately  came 
up  to  me  and  apokigized.  After  ttiat  inauspi- 
ckius  t)eginning  wtienever  we  saw  each  ottier 
he  woukf  always  call  out  to  me  in  Spanish  and 
address  me  as,  "Me  amigo,  Esteban".  And  tie 
tiecame:  "Me  amigo,  Juan". 

Senator  John  Heinz  was  a  wonderful  man, 
a  ttKXjghtful  politKian,  and  a  caring  and  dedi- 
cated publk;  servant.  And  this  institutkKi  woni 
be  ttie  same  without  him. 

Many  of  you  may  remember  him  as  ttie 
Yale-educated  son  of  a  workl-famous  family. 
To  me,  he  wiN  always  be:  Me  amigo,  Juan. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Heinz  was 
a  ctose,  personal  inend,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  l>y  ttxtse  wtio  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  and  by  those  he  so  proudly  and  ably 
represented,  ttie  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
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John  Heinz  \jyas  a  caring  and  compas- 
sionate man,  aNvays  ready  and  willing  to  help 
those  less  fortunate.  He  championed  the 
causes  o(  the  ooor  and  ttie  eiderty,  and  of 
those  in  need  oj  adequate  health  care.  John 
worked  to  ensur^  that  ttxise  wtw  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  it  to  retirement  age 
coukj  live  out  ttleir  retirement  years  in  good 
health  with  a  d^nt  standard  of  living.  He 
also  worked  diligpntiy  on  behalf  of  txjsinesses 
and  workers  in  Pennsylvania,  guaranteeing 
ttat  ttwy  sharedi  in  the  ecorx>mic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  ttie  United  States. 

He  was  also  ^  man  with  a  visk>r>— a  vision 
of  good  govemfnerrt,  of  representative  govern- 
ment. o(  responsible  government.  John  coukJ 
have  chosen  an  easy  life,  but  he  didnt.  In- 
stead, he  chose  a  life  consisting  of  demand- 
ing, unrelenting  schedules,  of  endless  travel 
arxj  meetings,  ofj  repeated  separation  from  his 
toved  ones,  and  ne  chose  this  life  willingly,  en- 
thusiastKaly,  and  eagerly.  John  Heinz  consid- 
ered it  a  privilege  and  honor  to  represent  the 
citizens  of  Penraylvania.  He  leaves  behind  a 
legacy  of  hard  wnrk.  dednatkxi,  and  compas- 
skx)  for  the  Hai6ar\ — a  legacy  that  we  would  all 
be  hard  pressed!  to  match  and  follow.  Never- 
theless, it  win  b^  a  legacy  wtiich  will  rekindle 
in  us,  his  cofles^ues.  the  desire  to  confront 
anA  triumph  over  the  problems  confronting  the 
htatnn. 

ANtxMjgh  we  Were  from  different  parties, 
John  and  I  were  in  agreement  on  most  mat- 
ters. We  ail  leavi  from  John  Heinz,  and  his 
memory  wiU  confnue  to  inspire  us.  The  great, 
tumultuous  chonis  that  is  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
tost  an  important  resonant  voice.  Words  carv 
not  express  ttiel  grief  felt  in  his  passing — 
Pennsylvania  and  ttie  U.S.  Senate  have  suf- 
fered a  tragc  ks^. 

Mr.  HORTON.  JMr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  was 
dednated  to  securing  a  better  way  of  life  for 
ttie  little  guy,  ttib  bkie-collar  worker,  the  re- 
tiree, and  ttie  a^ed  and  ttie  infirmed,  as  well 
as  all  Pennsylvanians— a  man  wtx>  served  this 
counby  with  ttiei  utmost  distinctton  for  nearly 
20  years.  I  speat.  of  course,  of  John  Heinz, 
wtx)  was  kitted  tiagKally  wtiile  still  very  much 
in  the  prime  of  Ns  exceedingly  productive  arxJ 
full  life.  ] 

I  had  the  pleasure  arxJ  ttie  horar  of  serving 
in  ttie  House  wth  John  Heinz  during  the  5 
years  that  he  represented  ttie  people  of  Penn- 
sytvania's  I8th  District  John  always  t>elieved 
that  wtiat  made  4  difference  in  life  was  people. 
So.  despite  comi^  to  the  Congress  as  one  of 
its  wealthiest  Metnbers  as  well  as  with  a  name 
ttiat  was  well  known  on  millions  of  kitctien  ta- 
bles across  ttie  (iountry,  he  stiowed  hirrtself  to 
be  true  to  his  oofivictkxis  and  quickly  became 
a  champion  of  th6  common  man. 

After  just  5  years  as  a  member  of  ttie 
House,  JOHN  wo<i  electkxi  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
wtwre  he  conbndied  his  crusade  to  get  a  fair 
deal  for  ttie  Ktda  guy.  Ttie  senkx  citizens  of 
Pemsylyania  arid  ttie  entire  Natfon  had  no 
better  friend  ttian  Senator  John  Heinz.  As  the 
ranking  RepuUkan  on  ttie  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  he  ttralessly  labored  to  ensure  that 
senior  citizens,  ww  had  given  so  much  to  our 
country,  were  treated  with  ttie  dignity  and  fair- 
ness ttiat  ttiey  deserved.  Ironicaly,  it  was  this 
very  dedtoatmn  (tiat  led  to  John's  tragk;  and 
untimeiy  death. 


As  anyone  wtx)  has  driven  through  ttie  Key- 
stone State  knows,  Pennsylvania  license 
plates  carry  ttie  saying  "You've  Got  a  Friend 
in  Pennsy^ania."  Well,  there  was  no  greater 
friend  of  Pennsylvania  than  John  Heinz. 
Whettier  ttie  issue  was  military  t)ase  ctosures 
or  taxatfon  of  home  heating  oil  or  American 
export  policy,  John  Heinz  was  there  to  see  to 
it  ttiat  Pennsylvania  got  a  fair  shake.  For  this 
steadfast  devotion,  he  was  rewarded  t>y  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  by  their  making  him 
their  first  U.S.  Senator  to  be  elected  by  a  mar- 
gin of  more  ttian  1  million  votes.  In  fact,  his 
popularity  was  so  great  ttiat  he  never  lost  an 
etectfon.  He  was  a  perfect  6-0. 

As  the  cofounder  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition,  the  death  of  John 
Heinz  is  a  particulariy  tragic  loss.  I  had  ttie 
distinct  honor  of  working  witii  him  as  he  estab- 
lished and  developed  the  Norttieast-Mldwest 
Senate  Coalition,  the  sister  organization  of  ttie 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition, 
whk;h  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  I 
cochair.  Howard  and  I,  as  well  as  ttie  entire 
membership,  will  miss  John  Heinz'  leadership 
and  his  commitment  to  ttie  regfon.  We  relied 
on  him  to  advance  ttie  agenda  of  the  the 
Northeast-Midwest  in  ttie  Senate.  He  never  let 
us  down. 

Although  Senator  Heinz  is  best  remembered 
as  a  champion  of  the  eiderty,  he  was  also  a 
vigorous  advocate  in  many  ottier  areas,  per- 
tiaps  most  notably,  trade.  He  was  deeply  conv 
mitted  to  improving  our  Nation's  economk: 
competitiveness  through  trade.  He  helped  lead 
the  way  to  stronger  laws  against  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices — practrces  which  hit  ttie  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  steel  arxJ  ottier  in- 
dustries of  his  home  State  and  region  particu- 
larly sttongly.  He  was  an  Internationally  recog- 
nized expert  of  export  polcy,  sponsoring  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  and  the  Export 
Administtation  Act,  anrxjng  ottiers.  Today, 
ttiese  important  laws  stand  as  part  of  his  leg- 
acy. 

Regardless  of  how  great  an  impact  John 
Heinz  made  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he 
was  always  first  and  foremost  a  dedrcated 
family  man.  A  devoted  husband  and  father, 
John  leaves  behind  a  lovely  wife,  Teresa,  and 
three  sons,  John  IV,  Andre,  and  Christopher. 
Whettier  enjoying  the  wami  weather  and  re- 
freshing sea  air  of  a  Nantucket  summer  week- 
end or  the  serene  powder  of  Sun  Valley,  he 
cherished  ttie  time  he  tiad  to  spend  atone  with 
his  family.  To  them,  I  wouto  like  to  extend  ttie 
deepest  heartfelt  sympathies  of  my  wife, 
Nancy,  and  myself. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  forever  diministied  by 
ttie  deatti  of  John  Heinz.  The  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  tiave  lost  a 
resolute  advocate  and  defender,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  an  outstanding  statesman.  As  I 
menttoned  at  ttie  outset,  John  always  stressed 
the  importarKe  of  people.  I  am  proud  to  say 
ttiat  Senator  Heinz  was  one  person  wtio  made 
a  wodd  of  difference.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  sorrow  at  ttie  sudden  death  of  my  longtime 
friend  and  colleague  from  ttie  ottier  Ctiamber, 
Senator  John  Heinz,  who  passed  away  in  a 
to'agk:  accklent  on  April  4. 

I  have  known  John  Hdnz  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  ttie  House  of  Representatives  in 


1971.  During  the  time  he  served  in  Congress, 
I  came  to  admire  him  as  a  stalwart  ctiampion 
of  ttie  frail  and  elderiy.  He  also  firmly  believed 
ttiat  all  Americans  shoukj  have  access  to  af- 
fordable healtti  care. 

As  chairman,  and  later  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Special  Aging  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Heinz  always  tried  to  ensure  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  older  Americans.  Whettv 
er  he  was  protecting  ttie  Social  Security  fund 
from  bankruptcy  or  fighting  against  mandatory 
retirement  ages,  John  Heinz  could  be  counted 
on  to  speak  out  for  the  ekjeriy.  When  his  life 
was  so  atiruptly  ended,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
a  hearing  in  Philadelphia  to  publtoize  corrupt 
telemarketers  wtio  have  t)een  bilking  eklerty 
and  poor  Americans  of  ttieir  hard-earned  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  long  tenure  in  Congress, 
John  Heinz  eamed  ttie  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  both  Chambers.  His  memory 
will  t}e  cherished  by  all  wtio  served  with  him. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  his  career,  John  Heinz  distin- 
guished himself  by  focusing  his  efforts  on  is- 
sues affecting  the  ekJerty,  ttie  poor,  and  ttie 
stok.  His  devotion  to  ttiese  issues  reveals  the 
true  character  of  a  man  wtio  could  have  just 
as  easily  spent  his  life  enjoying  ttie  good  life. 
Instead,  in  ttie  spirit  of  a  ttue  put)lic  servant. 
Senator  Heinz  chose  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
others,  particulariy  the  steelworkers,  the  coal 
miners,  the  elderiy,  and  the  children  of  ttie 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  John  Heinz 
high  principles,  persistence,  and  intensity,  our 
Nation  is  a  better  place  for  these  people. 

The  legacy  he  left  ttie  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  country  will  not  tie  forgotten,  nor 
will  ttie  tenacity  arid  dedtoation  to  the  issues 
he  felt  strongly  about  cease  to  inspire  those  of 
us  in  public  office. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and  condo-^ 
lences  to  ttie  Heinz  family  and  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  t)een  close  to  John  Heinz 
througtiout  his  remarltabto  life. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  today  witti 
my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  John 
Heinz  wtiose  life  so  tragtoally  ended  in  a  plane 
crash  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Throughout  his  20  years  of  sen/toe  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate, he  dedicated  himself  to  ttie  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  people  of  this  courv 
try.  He  was  a  tireless  advocate  for  ttie  elderly. 
As  ranking  number  and  ctialrman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  and  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  he  worked  to  remove  employment 
barriers  for  ttie  etoerty,  to  secure  stat>tlity  of 
retirement  income,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care  for  the  elderiy.  He  recognized 
ttie  important  contributtons  that  senior  citizens 
can  and  do  make  to  our  society. 

Senator  Heinz  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  ttiis  Nation's  industrial  base  and  ttie 
real  tiuman  costs  of  ttie  decline  in  ttie  steel  in- 
dustry. He  worked  to  end  unfair  foreign  trading 
practtoes,  to  enhance  ttie  competitiveness  of 
our  Industries,  and  to  protect  American  jotis. 

Senator  Heinz  served  his  constituerits  and 
this  Nation  with  extraordinary  energy  and  dedi- 
cation. He  will  surely  be  missed  by  ttie  Menv 
bers  of  this  House  and  of  the  ottier  Chamber, 
ttie  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ttie  people  of 
ttie  United  States. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  condolences  to  his  wife,  Teresa,  his 
sons  John  IV,  Andre,  and  Christopher,  and  his 
entire  family. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hartwr  no  il- 
lusions that  my  words  here  today  will  fairty 
convey  the  profound  sadness  we  all  share  in 
responding  to  the  death  of  Senator  John 
Heihz  on  the  tove  and  prayers  we  extend  to 
his  talented  arxj  worxJerful  wife,  Teresa  and 
their  sons.  Nor  wiH  words  adequately  capture 
the  magnitude  of  his  legacy,  partxxilarty  his 
endowment  of  time  and  energy  and  leadership 
for  the  preservatkm  of  our  fragile  Earth. 

John  was  possessed  of  a  rare  gift,  tfie  abi\- 
ity  to  recognize  tfie  true  value  of  things.  No- 
wtiere  was  his  more  obvious  than  in  his  fight 
to  protect  -the  environment.  He  understood  that 
stewardship  of  our  planet  is  not  a  Republican 
or  Democratk:  issue,  not  a  matter  of  exclu- 
sively American  or  Japanese  or  Brazilian,  corv 
cem.  But  by  his  example  he  set  out  to  teach 
his  colleagues,  his  constituents,  and  his 
friends  tfiat  each  of  us  bears  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  John's  environmental  commitment 
shorw  through  most  txightly  when  he  was 
amongst  ttie  forests  that  he  fought  so  hard  to 
protect  In  1989,  John  and  I  exptored  the 
Amazon  regkxi  together.  Like  the  other  fellow 
travelers  on  that  trip,  I  was  constantly  im- 
pressed by  ttie  breadth  of  John's  knowledge 
of  intematkxial  environmerrtal  issues  and  the 
depth  of  his  sensitivity  for  the  plight  of  the  na- 
tive peoples  of  the  rainforest 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  John  in  aO- 
dressing  tfiese  issues  through  a  bipartisan  or- 
ganizatkxi  known  as  GLOBE  [Gk)bal  Legisla- 
tors Organizatkm  for  a  Balanced  Environ- 
ment). As  preskJent  of  GLOBE-U.S.,  John 
earned  tfie  deep  respect  of  his  colleagues  on 
Capitol  Hill  arxJ  abroad.  We  wtx>  will  carry  on 
GLOBE'S  work  in  his  absence  will  k>ng  hokj 
John's  work  as  the  measure  of  leadership  for 
the  organizatkm. 

In  reflecting  on  my  associatk>n  with  John,  I 
am  reminded  of  these  words  of  Rotwrt  Ken- 
nedy. The  torch  still  bums,  and  t)ecause  it 
does,  there  remains  for  all  of  us  tfie  chance  to 
light  up  the  tomorrows  and  brighten  up  the  fu- 
ture." For  tfiose  of  us  wfio  had  tfie  privilege  to 
work  with  and  learn  from  Senator  John  Heinz, 
his  example  will  always  bum  brightly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  staixj  with  my  colleagues  today  to  pay  tril> 
ute  to  Senator  John  Heinz,  and  yet  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  circumstances  tfiat  make  this 
tribute  necessary. 

John's  toss  under  tragic  circumstances 
leaves  a  void,  not  only  for  his  wife  Teresa, 
and  his  cNkJren,  but  for  his  colleagues  arxJ 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegatton  as 

WBn* 

I  have  worked  with  John  on  issues  of  mu- 
tual concem  over  tfie  last  15  years,  and  have 
always  found  him  to  be  willing  to  exert  wfiat- 
ever  infhjence  and  expend  whatever  energies 
necessary  to  protect  tfie  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

I  wil  miss  Nm  personally  and  professionally. 
I  wiN  miss  his  independent  stands  on  issues, 
even  wtien  it  meant  bucking  his  own  party,  be- 
cause it  was  in  tfie  interest  of  his  constituents. 

A  strong,  determined  voce  for  Pennsylvania 
has  been  silenced,  but  his  legacy  of  indepenc^ 


ence  and  convntton  remain  as  a  challenge  to 
all  tfiat  follow  after  him. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, John  Heinz. 

There  are  few  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  energy,  the  intelligence,  and  tfie  commit- 
ment that  John  Heinz  displayed  during  his 
years  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  John 
worthed  hard  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  and  he  worthed  hard  on  behalf  of  sentor 
citizens  and  the  otfier  issues  about  whch  he 
felt  very  deeply. 

We  are  all  saddened  t}y  tfie  tragic  accident 
tfiat  took  his  life  as  well  as  several  others. 
John's  family,  his  friends,  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Nation  have  kjst  an  excellent 
publk:  servant,  a  strong  advocate,  a  friend,  a 
father,  a  husband.  Our  sympathy  goes  to 
John's  family  as  tfiey  attempt  to  cope  with  this 
tragedy. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  John 
Heinz  was  a  caring  person,  a  person  wfiose 
legislative  concerns  reached  out  to  people 
from  all  walks  of  llfe-truly  a  people  person.  He 
was  a  legislator  wtio  made  it  his  mission  to 
improve  both  the  quality  and  equality  of  life  for 
every  indivkJual. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  each  of  us  as  colleagues  wtx)  re- 
spected John,  who  enjoyed  wortdng  with  him 
and  knowing  him  as  a  cfierisfied  friend. 

Mary  joins  me  in  extending  otsr  deepest 
sympathy  to  Teresa,  John,  Christopher,  and 
Andre. 


to 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  for  Senator 
John  Heinz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONORING  THE  CRISIS  CENTER  OF 
EAST  ALABAMA  ON  ITS  20TH 
YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Browder]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks heard  here  this  afternoon  rep< 
resent  powerful, -personal,  and  inspira- 
tional tributes  to  public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tril>- 
ute  to  the  unsung  volunteers  of  the 
Crisis  Center  of  Blast  Alal)ama  as  they 
complete  their  20th  year  of  service  to 
Lee,  Russell,  Chaml)er8,  and  Tallapoosa 
counties.  These  dedicated  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
trained  to  provide  encouragement, 
counseling,  and  assistance  to  people 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs  in- 
cluding depression,  suicide,  rape,  and 
family  violence,  among  others.  In  the 
center's  20  years  of  service,  hundreds  of 


caring    listeners    have    responded 
more  than  100,000  calls. 

These  volunteers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  licensed  peychologist,  are  at 
their  ix)8t8  every  day  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding holidays.  The  information  they 
impart  can  range  from  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
to  how  to  contact  a  soldier  stationed 
overseas.  But  more  often  than  not,  the 
call  a  volunteer  answers  is  to  sooth  the 
emotional  wounds  of  a  victim  of  rape, 
family  violence,  or  depression. 

In  today's  age  of  two-parent  working 
household  and  an  increasing  number  of 
single-parent  households,  the  Crisis 
Center  also  Alls  the  void  that  many 
young  children  face  when  they  come  to 
an  empty  house.  These  faceless  adults 
l)ecome  Mends  to  the  youngsters  who 
call  to  ask  for  help  with  their  home- 
work or  to  share  a  joke  they  heard  that 
day  in  school.  This  telephone  link  l)e- 
comes  a  lifeline  to  these  children 
whose  afternoons  and  evenings  might 
otherwise  be  filled  with  despair  or  even 
danger.  Because  callers  remain  anony- 
mous, the  volunteers  may  never  realize 
the  positive  results  of  their  kind,  car- 
ing words. 

But  we  know  and  recognize  their  con- 
tribution and  selfless  devotion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is  why  today,  on  the 
Crisis  Center's  20th  anniversary,  we 
honor  their  years  of  love,  care,  and 
help  to  the  people  of  east  Alabama. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  303 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
l>e  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  303. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cox 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
TRADE  AGREEMENT,  AND  EDU- 
CATION GRANTS  TO  INDIAN 
TRIBES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  address  the  House  today  on  two 
subjects;  one  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
I  have  introduced  today,  and  second,  a 
very  Important  vote  that  we  will  be 
taking  in  the  days  ahead  and  that  is 
the  United  States-Mexico  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  Indian  stu- 
dents wish  to  continue  tfieir  educatkxi  and  an 
increasing  number  of  tfiese  students  are  quali- 
fying for  postsecondary  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  needs  of  these  students  tar  out- 
pace tfie  resources  cunrenUy  available.  As  a 
result,  only  14,832  lnd»n  students  nationwide 
are  pursuing  their  educatnn.  This  represents  a 
smal  percentage  of  those  that  codd  attend  a 
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postsecondary  i  istitution  if  they  had  adequate 
financial  assista  xe  and  guidance. 

Most  Indten  families  live  twtow  the  povery 
line  and,  like  rriany  Americans,  are  unatiie  to 
afford  the  risingi  costs  associated  with  college, 
is  to  rise  above  ttie  poverty 
for  future  generations  to 
ation.  The  current  Indian 
Grants  Program,   as  pro- 
Higher  Education  Act,  does 
ate  resources  to  respond  to 
of  all  Indian  students.  Ad- 
fent  limitations  in  tfie  638 
fiy  and  mechanism,  cou- 
administrative  proce- 
t>y  ttie  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
the  efficiency  and  effective- 


their 


the 


If  this  popuial 

ine,  it  is 

continue 

Higher  E 

vided  for  in 

not  possess 

the  finafKial 

ditionally 

contracting 

pled  with 

dures 

fairs  have  limits 

ness  of  this  program. 

Currently,  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
program  are  issjued  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs [BIA].  Whle  the  BIA  used  to  tje  respon- 
sibte  for  ttie  adnnistration  of  this  program,  the 
contracting  process  urxJer  ttie  Indian  Self-De- 
tennnation  and  Education  Assistance  Act  has 
provided  a  mechanism  for  ttie  majority  of  ttie 
tribes  to  assufie  control  over  this  program 


from  the  BIA. 
available  for  fii 
attending,  or 
ary  institution 

Today,    I 
would  alleviate! 
sive  adrrai 
go  to  provide 
dian  students, 
the  option  of 
Education  Gr; 
cation  Tribal  Gi 
tribes  to 


trit>es  then  make  ttie  money 

assistance  to  students 

ling  to  attend,  a  postsecond- 


introductng  legislation  ttiat 
ttie  cumbersome  and  expen- 
process  tribes  must  under- 
nandal  assistance  to  ttieir  In- 
legislation  would  give  tribes 
rting  their  current  Higher 
Program  to  a  Higher  Edu- 
Program,  thus  alknving  ttie 
grant  proposals  instead  of 
contracts  to  thd  BIA  lor  these  higher  education 
funds.  I 

If  a  tribe  of^ed  for  this  Tribal  Grant  Pro- 
gram, it  wouW  be  able  to  submit  a  one-time 
appteatkxi  to  the  BIA  for  these  grant  moneys. 
Once  approved,  the  trilae  woukl  continue  to  re- 
ceive these  fui|ds  as  long  as  they  submit,  an- 
nually, a  finankial  statement  a  program  de- 
scription, a  biennial  financial  audit,  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  wo<|iM  alleviate  ttie  expensive,  time 
consuming,  add  often  overwhelming  task  of 
preparing  a  5(ipage  contract  each  and  every 
year.  , 

The  HigheH  Education  Grants  Program 
would  continuf  to  operate  as  before  except 
that,  now,  thei^  wouM  be  no  annual  contract- 
ing process.  Thus,  administrative  costs  would 
be  k>wered  arid  the  time  spent  preparing  the 
contract  could!  be  spent  on  assisting  Indian 
students  wtio  i/arH  to  continue  ttieir  education. 


and  appealing  aspect  of 
considering  our  cur- 
is  that  it  aHows  tribes  to  In- 
and  use  ttie  interest  earned 
assistance  to  lnd»n  stu- 
dents. Since  W  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the 
addttkxiel  funtis  within  the  budget  to  ade- 
quately provide  financial  assistance  for  ttie 
many  Intfan  Axlents  wtio  want  to  go  to  col- 
Ihe  assit  tance  provided  by  this  program 
is  vilaly  impotlant  to  the  continued  education 
o(  Indtan  childi  en. 

Mr.  Speekei ,  ttie  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  gives  tr  bes  ttw  abiity  to  provide  more 
assi^ance  to  ttie  many  Indian  stu- 


Anottier 
ttiis  program, 
rent  budget 
vest  these 
to  provide 


dents  who  wish  to  continue  their  education.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico Free-Trade  Agreement  will  be  a 
vote  we  will  be  taking  in  about  30  days. 
This  Is  probably  the  most  important 
vote  we  are  taking  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Issues  In  the  past  10  years. 
Mexico  is  our  biggest  partner  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  our  most  important  partner,  yet 
because  of  opposition  to  the  free-trade 
agreement  we  may  be  saying  no  to  this 
partnership. 

Why  is  the  United  States-Mexico 
Free-Trade  Agreement  important  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  hemisphere, 
and  to  Mexico?  First  of  all.  it  is  going 
to  create  jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. It  is  going  to  create  investment  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  It  is  going  to 
create  a  more  prosperous  Mexico, 
which  is  going  to  be  important  for  the 
United  States. 

Second,  it  is  Important  because  it  is 
going  to  reduce  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  A  more  prosperous  and 
economically  viable  Mexico  is  going  to 
mean  jobs  in  Mexico,  not  necessarily  a 
flight  of  undocumented  workers  into 
the  United  States  that  eventually 
might  take  jobs  fi-om  Americans. 

Mexico  is  a  poor  country.  It  is  a  de- 
veloping country.  It  has  a  dynamic 
young  President  who  has  moved  toward 
a  very  solid  relationship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  has  moved  toward  a  more 
economically  viable  program  for  his 
country.  He  has  reduced  inflation.  He 
has  created  jobs.  He  has  attacked  the 
environmental  problems  that  Mexico 
has.  He  has  dealt  with  worker  rights' 
issues,  which  rightfully  have  been 
brought  up  by  opponents  of  the  free- 
trade  agreement. 

It  is  important  that  a  more  pros- 
perous Mexico  take  place  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  that  will  enable  them  to 
deal  with  these  problems  of  worker 
rights  of  environmental  problems,  of 
many  other  Issues  that  the  opponents 
have  raised. 

Another  reason  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  is  important  is  be- 
cause we  are  moving  into  trading 
blocks.  Europe  in  1992,  the  Far  East 
joining  together  to  form  trading  blocks 
that  are  going  to  be  competing  with  us. 
We  need  to  do  this  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  very  Important  that  every  Mem- 
ber in  every  office  look  at  the  facts  on 
this  free  trade  agreement,  not  nec- 
essarily reject  it  because  a  Republican 
President  has  proposed  it,  but  here  we 
have  our  closest  neighbor,  perhaps  our 
closest  fWend,  and  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  sending  a  message  to  Mexico 
that  we  do  not  think  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  or  developed  enough  to 
deal  with  them  on  a  fi-ee  trade  basis, 
tariffs  moving  duty-free  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 


D  1540 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  look  at  the 
facts  on  the  United  States-Mexico  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  It  is  good  for  us.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  job  losses  flock- 
ing to  Mexico.  Those  jobs  are  already 
going  to  the  Far  East.  They  are  going 
to  Singapore,  to  Taiwan. 

What  we  are  doing  is  building  an  in- 
frastructure of  economic  development, 
jobs,  new  industries  moving  in  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  hurting  economically  as  a 
country.  This  is  a  good  agreement  for 
us.  We  can  deal  with  the  environmental 
issues.  Mexico  is  rightfully  moving  in 
that  direction.  They  know  they  have 
problems  in  that  area. 

But  the  free  trade  agreement  is  not 
the  arena  in  which  to  put  amendments 
on  environment,  on  worker  rights,  on 
many  other  issues.  There  will  be  other 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  ask  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  look  closely  at 
the  facts  on  why  this  agreement  is  im- 
portant and  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF 
FOUR  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DELE- 
GATES TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cox 
of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fl-om  Amer- 
ica Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minuses. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
today  to  establish  native  Americaji 
representation  in  Congress. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  practice  of 
most  Members  of  this  body,  when  in- 
troducing legislation,  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  many  wonderful  reasons  to 
support  their  beliefs.  I  come  here 
today,  in  defense  of  this  bill,  with  only 
one.  It  is  time  to  correct  a  error  that 
has  been  overlooked  for  over  200  years 
now — since  the  formation  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  reason 
that  native  Americans  do  not  have  di- 
rect representation  here  in  Congress  is 
because  of  error  on  the  part  of  our 
predecessors  and  an  error  that  Is  being 
perpetuated  by  us  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  that  we  correct  that  error. 

For  centuries  native  Americans  have 
made  countless  contributions  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  great  Nation.  The 
native  Americans  have  given  knowl- 
edge, culture,  medicine,  and  most  im- 
portantly their  lives  and  their  land,  in 
order  to  build  this  Nation  that  has  in 
over  200  years,  become  the  greatest  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  power 
in  the  world. 

I  And  it  Ironic  that  this  land,  which 
once  belonged  solely  to  the  native 
Americans  people,  is  now  governed  In 
such  a  manner  that  native  Americans 
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do  not  elect  their  own  representatives 
who  would  add  their  voices  to  the  gov- 
erning of  this  Nation.  I  find  it  ironic, 
that  the  people  who  gave  us  the  foun- 
dation for  this  Oovemment,  do  not 
have  an  active  direct  role  in  it. 

We  come  firom  a  nation  that  is  based 
on  democracy  and  all  the  democratic 
ft'eedoms  that  democracy  includes.  We 
spend  more  time,  money  and  energy 
trying  to  promote  democracy  through- 
out the  world  than  any  other  nation  on 
this  planet.  Yet,  we  never  acknowledge 
that  this  wonderful  democracy  in 
which  we  live  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  whose  land  we  now  oc- 
cupy. The  separation  of  powers  was 
never  an  original  idea  of  our  Founding 
Fathers;  it  was  a  tried  and  true  method 
of  government  that  was  practiced  by 
many  Indian  nations  when  the  white 
man  first  arrived.  The  very  idea  of  sep- 
arate states  that  are  united  into  one 
nation  with  representatives  from  each 
individual  state,  is  a  replica  of  many 
forms  of  native  Americans'  govern- 
ment. 

The  native  Americans  have  made 
countless  other  contributions  to  this 
country  most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of.  For  example,  children  are  taught  in 
elementary  school  that  the  pilgrims 
shared  their  first  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  the  Indians.  However,  they  are 
not  often  taught  that  if  the  Indians  had 
not  been  there  to  help  our  Founding 
Fathers,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
Thanksgiving  in  the  first  place.  It  was 
because  of  the  kindness  of  those  native 
Americans  that  the  pilgrims  survived 
their  first  winter  in  the  New  World. 

Throughout  history  the  native  Amer- 
icans have  continued  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  assistance  with  the 
white  settlers.  Native  Americans  were 
the  ones  who  taught  the  first  settlers 
how  to  plant  and  harvest,  they  taught 
them  how  to  fertilize  the  soil  and  what 
kind  of  food  to  grow.  It  was  the  native 
Americans  who  introduced  the  first 
settlers  to  such  basic  foods  as  corn, 
beans,  squash,  syrup,  and  even  the  po- 
tato, which  ended  up  saving  thousands 
of  people  in  the  Irish  famine. 

The  American  Indians  helped  keep 
those  settlers  alive,  and  yet  today  they 
have  no  representative  in  the  Nation 
that  was  once  totally  dependent  on 
their  kindness  and  generosity. 

The  native  Americans  are  responsible 
for  many  of  the  medicines  that  we  still 
use  today.  Some  of  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents in  aspirin  were  originally  used  by 
the  native  Americans.  Some  of  today's 
basic  medicine  was  first  used  by  the 
native  Americans  whose  knowledge  of 
plants  and  cures  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  This 
knowledge  has  helped  save  many  Amer- 
ican lives.  Yet  these  people  have  no 
separate  voice  here  in  Congress. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Ben  Blaz  f^m 
the  American  territory  of  Guam,  made 
a  statement  that  holds  more  truth  for 


the  native  Americans  and  our  insular 
territories  than  for  any  other  group  in 
our  Nation.  General  Blaz  said,  and  I 
quote:  "We  are  equal  in  war,  but  not  in 
peace,"  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation  the  native 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  for  our 
country.  From  the  revolutionary  war 
to  our  most  recent  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  native  Americans  have  been 
right  there  alongside  the  other  Amer- 
ican servicemen,  fighting  and  djrlng  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
these  people  who  have  given  their  very 
lives  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
have  no  separate  voice  in  the  halls  of 
this  hallowed  Chamber.  These  people 
whose  blood  has  consecrated  battle- 
fields from  Germany  to  Japan  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  do  not  have 
a  direct  representative  to  add  their 
voice  to  the  governing  of  this  Nation.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  could  be 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  ever  commit- 
ted in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Recently,  this  Nation  again  went  to 
war.  Saddam  Hussein  of  Irsu}  invaded 
the  small  neighboring  country  of  Ku- 
wait. From  the  first  moment  an  Iraqi 
soldier  stepped  over  the  Kuwaiti  bor- 
der, our  mission  and  that  of  our  allies 
was  clear.  We,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
democracies  on  Elarth,  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  tiny  country  of  Kuwait. 
The  United  States,  in  good  conscience, 
could  not  stand  by  and  watch  Iraq  take 
over  the  Kuwait  people  and  their  coun- 
try. The  President  went  on  national 
television  and  made  It  clear  that  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  would  not 
tolerate  such  aggression.  Over  and  over 
the  United  States  has  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  people  all  over  the  world.  This 
country  has  repeatedly  spoken  out 
against  other  countries  such  as  India, 
Cuba,  and  South  Africa,  because  of 
their  policies  regarding  human  rights. 

I  find  it  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Nation  that  Is  so  quick  to  defend  the 
rights  of  other  people  in  other  covm- 
tries  can  continue  to  deny  the  native 
Americans  in  this  land,  voice  in  our 
Government. 

It  is  a  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  that  almost 
every  freedom,  every  inalienable  right 
that  is  granted  to  each  citizen  of  this 
great  Nation,  has  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, been  denied  to  this  country's 
first  inhabitants.  The  laws  that  have 
been  established  to  protect  the  rights 
of  every  American  person,  have  been 
broken  when  it  came  to  the  rights  of 
the  native  Americans.  Treaties  that 
have  granted  native  Americans  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  have  been  bro- 
ken and  discarded.  Rather  than  let  the 
native  Americans  be  their  own  people 
with  their  own  voice,  the  United  States 
decided  to  make  the  American  Indian  a 
"civilized"  member  of  society. 

For  two  centuries  now  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  Nation  has  tried  to  assimi- 
late the  native  American.  We  have 
tried  it  through  education,  religion, 
and  force,  all  the  while  denying  the  na- 


tive Americans  the  basic  fi-eedoms  that 
we  hold  so  dear,  fireedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  the  ft-eedom  to 
assemble  peaceably. 

From  the  beginning.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Oovemment  has  used  education  to 
try  and  strip  the  American  Indian  of 
his  culture.  Children  were  kidnaped 
from  reservations  and  forced  into 
boarding  schools  where  they  were  pun- 
ished for  speaking  their  own  language. 
Native  American  children  were  not 
only  taught  Western  ways,  but  were 
forced  into  forgetting  their  own. 

If  children  did  not  attend  boarding 
school,  there  was  always  the  church.  It 
Is  a  very  popular  belief  that  if  faced 
with  a  new  religion  that  is  not  famil- 
iar, the  first  assumption  is  that  that 
religion  is  actually  based  on  hedonistic 
beliefs  and  the  people  must  at  once 
conform  to  Christianity.  This  was  no 
different  in  the  case  of  the  native 
Americans.  American  Indians  were  de- 
nied their  own  religious  beliefs  and  re- 
lieved of  their  land  all  at  the  same 
time  and  all  in  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  church. 

Native  Americans  were  even  denied 
the  right  to  assemble  peacefully.  His- 
tory has  proven  that  if  Indians  began 
to  gather  together  for  any  reason,  the 
perception  is  that  it  was  an  uprising. 
Thousands  of  native  American  Indians 
were  killed  because  of  our  ignorance 
and  fear  harbored  against  anything 
new  that  we  did  not  understand.  This 
has  been  the  case  over  and  over  again 
and  this  was  the  case  in  1890  at  Wound- 
ed Knee  when  members  of  the  Sioux 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  ghost 
dance,  a  peaceful  practice  that  women 
participated  in.  Fearing  that  so  many 
Indians  must  have  been  planning  an 
uprising,  we  called  in  troops  to  search 
the  Sioux  camp  for  weapons.  When  one 
Sioux  resisted,  shots  were  fired  and  the 
soldiers  surrounding  the  camp  began 
indiscriminately  killing  men.  women, 
and  children.  Wounded  Knee  was  not 
the  first  of  such  massacres,  but  it  was 
among  the  last.  From  then  on  the  na- 
tive Americans  ceased  to  resist  the 
control  of  Western  civilization,  and  we 
the  outsiders  mistakenly  took  this  as  a 
sign  that  the  Indians  had  given  up  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  be 
assimilated  into  Western  ways.  The 
last  century  has  proven  that  this  is  not 
so.  Native  Americans  have  a  rich  cul- 
ture that  survived  on  this  continent  for 
thousands  of  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  and  a  heritage  this  strong 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  assimilated  in  a 
few  centuries. 

The  sad  part  of  our  relationship  with 
the  native  Americans  is  that  we  as 
leaders  realize  what  has  happened.  If 
we  look  into  our  hearts  and  use  the 
wisdom  that  each  of  us  has  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  know  the  truth.  The  truth 
that  our  Nation  has  never  treated  na- 
tive Americans  as  equals.  However,  the 
truth  has  always  been  too  hard  to  ac- 
cept.   Human   nature   will   do   almost 
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anything  to  kvoid  acceptinsr  the  re- 
sponsibility Wr  the  poor  treatment  of 
the  native  Americans.  All  too  fre- 
quently, people  invent  distant  Indian 
grandmotherslor  untraceable  Cherokee 
blood.  For  too  long  this  Nation  has 
taken  the  ea^  way  out  where  native 
Americans  wdre  concerned.  When  the 
leaders  flnalw  realized  that  they  could 
not  assimilatp  the  native  Americans 
into  mainstrelmfi  society,  they  chose  to 
forget  them,  "this  Government  tries  to 
pacify  the  Arierican  Indians  by  estab- 
lishing bureavis  and  offices,  task  forces 
and  special  re^rts.  As  a  Nation,  we  do 
our  best  to  igtiore  the  fact  that  native 
Americans  arq  a  strong  and  unique  peo- 
ple who  will  inever  totally  assimilate 
into  mainstream  America. 

Recently,  [Representative  George 
Miller  of  CaJifomia  made  a  strong 
public  statement  on  the  neglect  and 
mismanagement  of  native  American  is- 
sues in  gener^.  Mr.  Miller,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Hbuse  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Comi41ttee  in  the  absence  of 
Chairman  UofLL,  stressed  in  his  state- 
ment, printedl  in  the  April  17  Washing- 
ton Post,  th<  neglect  of  our  Govern- 
ment towarci  native  Americans  by 
pointing  out  a  43-percent  high  school 
graduation  rate  among  American  Indi- 
ans, a  45-percBnt  poverty  level,  and  an 
unemploymert  rate  that  in  some  cases 
reaches  as  hi(  h  a«  80  percent.  Mr.  MIL- 
LER went  on  to  state  that  Congress 
should  look  It  native  American  con- 
cerns from  th  B  native  American's  point 
.  of  view,  and|  I  quote:  "These  people 
have  some  aitswers  to  their  own  prob- 
lems." In  th#  same  article.  Congress- 
man Ben  NifcHTHORSE  Campbell  was 
quoted  as  say  ing: 

The  problem  In  the  paat  l8  that  we  would 
make  leglalatlsn  based  on  what  we  here 
think  Indians  c  ught  to  do  or  have.  And  often 
It  doesn't  flt.  V  'e  need  to  involve  them  more 
before  we  leglsl  ite. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  exact  point. 
By  adding  native  American  nonvoting 
delegates  to  <  ;ongress  we  will  no  longer 
be  guessing  ^rhat  to  do  about  native 
American  issues,  we  will  be  hearing 
about  them  firsthand  and  the  decisions 
can  be  mada^wlth  the  help  of  direct 
representatlviBS  of  the  native  American 
people. 

In  the"  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S 
Congress  has  rarely  been  without  a 
nonvoting  dMegate  from  a  territory  or 
poaaesslon.  since  1794  there  have  been 
many  nonvoting  delegates  to  Congress, 
their  role  was  best  described  by  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  forpier  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1799.  His  state- 
ment was  rei>rlnted  in  "The  American 
Territorial  3y8tem,"  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Archiies  Conference.  Volume  5, 
and  I  quote:  I 

This  is.  rent]  emen.  a  right  of  no  small  con- 
seqneDce.  for  t  lere  are  many  matters  of  con- 
siderable Impo  tance  to  the  people  that  must 
come  before  ai  id  be  decided  on  by  Congress, 
and  can  only  apvantageously  be  brought  for- 
ward and  managed  by  their  delegate,  who 


*  •  *  although  he  will  have  no  vote,  will  not 
be  without  Influence,  and,  for  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  to  the  Members 
unacquainted  with  our  circumstances,  will 
naturally  be  resorted  to;  and  he  will  have  an 
equal  right  with  the  members  of  the  States 
that  compose  the  Union  to  propose  for  their 
consideration  any  law  that  may  appear  to  be 
useful  to  the  Nation  or  to  the  territory. 

For  almost  two  centuries  delegates 
have  come  to  Congress  to  represent 
constituencies  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. Ironically,  while  there  have  been 
no  delegates  to  represent  the  native 
Americans  during  that  time,  the  first 
provisions  for  delegates  to  Congress 
were  established  In  treaties  with  the 
Delaware  Nation  in  1778.  and  with  the 
Cherokee  people  in  1785.  Both  treaties 
allow  for  representatives  to  Congress. 
However,  both  treaties  grant  many 
other  rights  that  were  never  seen  or 
were  revoked  without  hesitation  before 
the  ink  had  completely  dried  on  the 
paper.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
establishing  native  American  represen- 
tation in  Congress  we  could  perhaps  be 
salvaging  the  only  promise  ever  made 
to  the  native  Americans  that  can  still 
be  kept. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of 
the  questions  that  will  frequently  be 
asked  with  regard  to  this  bill  will  be. 
"How  do  we  establish  delegate  seats 
when  there  is  no  territory?"  The  an- 
swer is  simple — we  just  do  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  State  and  territory  in 
this  union  is  unique.  From  Alabama  to 
Wyoming  and  Maine  to  Hawaii,  each 
State  is  its  own  individual  government. 
It  is  not  only  the  land  that  sepstrates 
these  States  one  from  the  other,  but 
also  people,  culture,  government  and 
history.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  native  Americans,  too.  are  an  indi- 
vidual state,  if  you  will.  They  are  a 
unique  people  with  their  own  unique 
culture,  government,  and  history.  Five 
hundred  years  of  European  occupation 
cannot  wipe  that  out.  The  native 
American  people  deserve  representa- 
tion in  this  Government  and  to  be 
treated,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
history,  as  equals. 

The  number  of  representatives  from 
those  States  are  based  on  the  popu- 
lation, one  representative  for  every 
500.000  people.  If  we  look  at  the  number 
of  native  American  Indians  in  the  1990 
census.  1,954,234  to  be  exact,  you  will 
see  that  these  people  are  deserving  of 
at  least  4  nonvoting  delegates  in  Con- 
gress. The  fact  that  they  have  none  is 
very  disturbing.  I  believe  that  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  2  million  Americans 
deserves  a  voice  in  the  Government  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  human  nature  is  such 
that  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  a 
person  to  do  is  admit  that  they  have 
done  something  wrong.  It  takes  a  big 
man  to  admit  that  he  made  a  mistake, 
and  an  even  bigger  man  to  try  and  cor- 
rect it.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
as  a  Congress  not  that  big?  Are  we  as  a 


Nation,  too  small  to  correct  this  seri- 
ous error  that  we  now  perpetuate?  It  is 
time  to  stop  our  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  these  great  and  honorable  people.  It 
is  time  to  stop  listening  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  native  Americans  everjrwhere  and 
Instead  listen  to  the  native  Americans 
who  deserve  to  stand  in  this  Chamber 
and  speak  out  on  behalf  of  their  own 
people  and  their  own  unique  heritage. 
Only  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  truly 
be  the  great  Nation  that  can  claim  in 
all  honesty  to  be  the  greatest  democ- 
racy on  the  face  of  this  Elarth.  Only 
then  will  we  truly  deserve  to  call  our- 
selves Americans. 

And  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  submitted  today,  a  proposed  bill 
to  provide  for  four  nonvoting  delegates 
to  represent  our  native  American  com- 
munity in  this  great  and  historical 
Chamber.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  modest 
gesture,  but  will  go  a  long  way  to  give 
our  native  American  conmiunity  due 
representation,  and  certainly  an  added 
feature  of  our  democracy  since  the  ini- 
tial arrival  of  Europeans  some  500 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  bill  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 

RECORD. 

H.R.  1996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

aSCnON  1.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DELEGATE& 

(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  four  Amer- 
ican Indian  Delegates  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elected,  on  a  regional  or  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  individuals  who  are- 
CD  quallfled  by  reason  of  age,  citizenship, 

and  residence  to  vote  In  elections  for  the  of- 
fice of  Representative  from  any  State;  and 

(2)  enrolled  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  government  or  a 
State. 

(b)  Qualifications  for  Office.— To  be  eli- 
gible for  an  office  described  In  subsection  (a) 
a  candidate  shall— 

(1)  be  entitled  to  vote  for  such  office  under 
such  subsection;  and 

(2)  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  office  of  Representative. 

SEC  X  TERMS  AND  VACANCIES;  ELECTION  PRO- 
CEDURES. 

(a)  Terms  and  Vacancies.- Terms,  filling 
of  vacancies,  and  similar  matters  with  re- 
spect to  the  office  of  American  Indian  Dele- 
gate shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  office  of 
Representative. 

(b)  Election  Procedures.- Except  as  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  elec- 
tions for  the  office  of  American  ludlan  Dele- 
gate shall  be  conducted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  State  law. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material): 
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Mr.  GmORiCH,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  29  and  30  and  on  May  1,  2, 
7.  8.  and  9. 

Mr.  Armey,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  April  30  and  May  1. 

Mr.  WOLF,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KOLTER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material): 

Mr.  Lauohun,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today  and 
on  April  24  and  25. 

Mr.  HOYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Studds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wheat,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  8. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Browder)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material): 

Mr.  Evans,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  24 
and  25. 


joumed   until    tomorrow,   Wednesday, 
April  24,  1991,  at  2  p.m. 


the  re- 
and  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt) 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  MCEWEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Paxon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Kolter)  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Orton. 

Mr.  MATsm. 

Mr.  Bacchus. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mrs.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Bustamante  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  Williams. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  p.m.),  the  House  ad- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1127.  a  letter  from  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corjwration,  transmitting,  the 
Corporation's  study  on  the  necessity  of 
adopting  special  rules  in  cases  of  union-man- 
dated withdrawals  from  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  removal  of  an  item  trom  the 
U.S.  munitions  list,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2778(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  No.  91-31,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2601(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  Msu-ch  31.  1991,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  Mary  Ann  Casey,  of  Colorado, 
a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Counselor,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate,  to  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  rewrite  the  authorities  of  that  act 
in  order  to  establish  more  effective  assist- 
ance programs  and  eliminate  obsolete  and 
inconsistent  provisions,  to  amend  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  redesignate  that  act 
as  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act.  to  authorize  appropriations  for  inter- 
national cooperation  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  audit  of  the  society  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  February  28,  1991,  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  1101(20),  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  re- 
port on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuels  will  be  de- 
layed, and  is  exi>ected  to  be  completed  by 
September  30,  1991;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


1137.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  the  first  re- 
port on  U.S.  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict and  foreign  contributions  to  offset  such 
costs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  memorandum  of  Jus- 
tification for  Presidential  Determination  91- 
31.  regarding  drawdown  in  the  gulf  region, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2e01(c)(3);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  murphy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan). 
H.R.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  to  re- 
vise the  standard  for  coverage  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself.  Mr.  HALL 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SENSENBRi^iNER,  and  Mr.  Valentine): 
H.R.  1968.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for   research   and    develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control,  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and    program    management,    and    inspector 
general,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,   Mr.   Brown,   Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Mdjeta,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
TORRICELU,      Mrs.      Morella,      Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  RnrER,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.   Shays.   Mr.   Swett,   Ms.   Horn, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roe- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Boucher): 
H.R.  1969.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BALLENGER: 
H.R.  1990.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duty  on  secondary  butyl  chloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  1992.  A  bill  to  restore  the  grave  mark- 
er allowance  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUGO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blaz): 
H.R.  1999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Governors  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  (rather  than 
the  President)  to  appoint  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral for  their  respective  National  Guards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DE   LUGO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Faleomavaboa.    Mr.    Horton.    Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Jefferson. 
and  Mr.  Scheuer); 
H.R.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  lawful  resident  aliens, 
as  well  as  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,    to   be   counted   in   determining 
whether  there  is  sufficient  participation  at  a 
secondary  educational  institution  to  main- 
tain a  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
unit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ECKART: 
H.R.  1995.  A  bill  regarding  the  payment  of 
Interest  with  respect  to  certain  reliquldated 
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Conunlttee   on   Ways   and 


to  provide  for  the  election 
Indian  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Repre^ntatlves;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Itterlor  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBKUECKNER: 
HJl.  1897.  A  bllljto  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciepces  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Cobp^ss  regarding  the  use  of, 
and  risks  associated  with,  electronic  and 
microprocessor  sjrstems  In  automobiles:  to 
the  Committee  ori  ESnergy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MooRHEAn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  F^ANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
KoPET8KJ,jand  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  1968.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title 
17,  United  Statesi  Code,  regarding  protection 
extended  to  semljconductor  chip  products  of 
foreign  entitles;  t  d  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUi  JHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorheab)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1999.  A  bttl  to  amend  section  914  of 
title  17,  United  ptates  Code,  regarding  in- 
terim protection!  orders:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicary.  i 

By  BIT.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HOTXR,  aod  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  aOOO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  A^t  with  respect  to  providing 
educational  assistance  to  certain  minorities 
in  consideration  6f  the  Individuals  serving  as 
employees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Admlnlst^tion,  or  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control;]  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Cksmmeice. 

By  Mr.  JOMES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.B.  aOOl.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  Authorize  Federal  support  of 
State  defense  fotces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  UlUOHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarpauub,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Emer- 
son,  Mr. !  HOLJX)WAY.   Mr.   E8PY,   Mr. 
Thomas  df  Georgia,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
jEFTERsai,      Mrs.      Unsoelo,      Mr. 
PoshardJ  Mr.    Edwards    of   Texas, 
Mrs.  BENTLET,  and  Mr.  Valentine): 
H.R.  a0O2.  A  bill  to  respond  to  the  Japanese 
import  barrier  to  rice  produced  In  the  United 
SUtes:    to    the  I  Conunlttee    on    Ways    and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.   L^ACH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Machtl 
H.R.  a003.  A 

all  SUte  c 
tlons,  and  credi 
sured  by  the  en 
rtod;  to  the 
and  Urban 

By  Mr 
H.R.  aoof.  A 
duty  on  nnstuff 
Ways  and  Mi 

By   Mr 

HOUXIW 

Baker. 
TAUzn, 
ABT.  Mr 
Mr. 
H.R.  a006.  A 
Concrea  to  an 


'): 

to  require  the  deposits  of 

banks,  savings  associa- 

unions  to  be  federally  in- 

of  a  2-year  transition  pe- 

ittee  on  Banking,  Finance 

:  of  California: 
J  suspend  temporarily  the 
1  dolls:  to  the  Committee  on 

(for  himself,   Mr. 
Mr.     LiviNoarroN,     Mr. 
Hates  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Huck- 
WiLSON,  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
»): 


111  to  grant  the  consent  of 

, I  amendment  to  a  compact 

ratified  by  the  Skates  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  relating  ta  the  waters  of  the  Sabine 
River,  to  the  C<^mnlttee  on  Interior  and  In 
■alar  Aflklrs. 


By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  a(K)6.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Bi8-(aminophen-oxyphenyl)  propane; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Donnelly): 
H.R.  TOffJ.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive  the  coinsurance 
requirement  and  prohibit  balance  billing  for 
screening  mammography  services  under  part 
B  of  the  Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Comomerce. 

By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
H.R.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  simplified 
method  for  computing  the  deductions  allow- 
able to  home  day  care  providers  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  their  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2009.  A  bill  to  establish  a  mechanism 
for  making  grants  to  tribes  to  administer  a 
postsecondary  grant  program  for  Indian  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  2010.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  atmospheric  and  satellite 
programs  and  functions  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

H.R.  2011.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1992  for  programs  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher, Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  DOR- 
OAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  BONIOR. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  (3oble,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
nunois,  Mr.  CXjmbest,  Mr.  CoNDrr, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DE  Luoo,  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Durbdj, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Geudenson,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  HUCKABY,  Mr.  HUNTER,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Livinoston.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Montoomery, 
Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Sanomeister,  Mr.  Savaoe.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Slaugh- 


ter of  Virignia,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  8TUDD8,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.     Tallon,     Mr.     Tauzin,     Mr. 
ToRRicELU,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Youno  of 
Alaska): 
H.R.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  section  468A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1996  with  re- 
spect   to    deductions    for    decommissioning 
costs  of  nuclear  powerplants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.R.  2013.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1996,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SERRANO: 
H.R.  2014.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  located  at  153  East  110th 
Street,  New  York,  NY,  as  the  "Oscar  Garcia 
Rivera  Post  Office  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Derrick): 
H.R.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  America  the 
Beautiful  Act  of  1990  to  target  tree  planting 
funds  for  those  areas  devastated  by  disaster 
or  where  tree  loss  is  causing  environmental 
damage;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Re- 
source Development  Program  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  require  that  priority  be 
given  to  planting  trees  under  the  program  on 
State  lands  devastated  by  disaster  or  where 
tree  loss  Is  causing  environmental  damage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Flordla: 
H.R.  2017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  certain  Information  relating  to  pub- 
lic hazards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  require  uniform  telephone 
listing  of  area  agencies  on  aging;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  assist  older  Individuals  to 
avoid  falling  and  to  prevent  Incorrect  medi- 
cation and  adverse  drug  reactions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to 
assistance  to  older  individuals  who  reside  in 
rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  require  SUtes  to  appoint 
a  State  advisory  body  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  transportation  services  that 
affect  older  individuals;  to  provide  for  co- 
ordination of  such  services;  and  to  require 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  submit  a  re- 
port regarding  transportation  services  pro- 
vided under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eiducatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  increase  efforts  to  inform 
Isolated  older  Individuals,  and  older  Individ- 
uals who  are  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders,  of  the  availability  of 
assistance  under  title  in  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  services  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  and  monitoring  of 
guardians,  and  of  representative  payees,  of 
older  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2024.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1993;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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H.R.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  require  States  to  expand 
State  and  coRimunity  Involvement  in  order 
to  promote  cooperative  efforts  to  provide 
community-based  long-term  care  services  to 
older  individuals,  including  related  services 
for  their  caregivers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  tind  Labor. 

H.R.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to  strengthen  informal  caregivers  who 
assist  older  individuals  in  need  of  long-term 
care,  to  remain  in  private  residences;  to  the 
Committee  on  EViucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  ACK- 

ERMAN,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Boucher, 

Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fooli- 

ETTA,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Green  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 

LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mfume, 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Ms.  Pelosi, 

Mr.     Rahall,     Mr.     ROBERTS,     Mr. 

Serrano,  and  Mr.  Traxler): 

H.R.    2027.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Substance 

Abuse  Treatment  Corps;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     STARK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.    GUCKMAN.    Mr.    DERRICK,    Mr. 
TORRICELU.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Del- 
X.UMS,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  DeFazio,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
certain  amounts  received  In  connection  with 
certain  combinations  or  acquisitions  of  part- 
nerships where  there  are  not  certain  dissent- 
ers' rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
LowEY     of     New     York,     and     Mr. 
Hertel): 
H.R.  2029.  A  bill  to  protect  coastal  waters, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  extend 
the  authorizations   for   the   Federal   Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant   Marine    and    Fisheries    and    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.    2030.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment  and   dissemination   of  model    pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  equal  treatment  of  tele- 
phone and  electric  cooperative  welfare  plans 
for  the  purposes  of  preemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stalldjos,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.    McDermott,    Mr.    AuCoin,    and 
Mr.  Faleomavaeoa): 
H.R.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
15,  1965,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  John- 
son   of    South     Dakota,     and    Mr. 

BIL.BRAT): 

H.R.  2033.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  im- 
provement of  highways  to  further  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Ed- 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  2034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  for  construction  of  new  toll  by- 
pass highways  in  urbanized  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ZIMMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gallo): 
H.R.  2035.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  15  acres  to  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1991,  and  October  16, 1992,  each  as 
"World  Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   LAUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mfume,   Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mrs.      MEYERS      of      Kansas,      Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pick- 
le, Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Chapbian,  Mr.  SMfTH  of  Texas, 
Bryant,       Mr.       Sarfalius, 
Faleomavaeoa,    Mr.    Ray,   Mr. 
WARDS   of  Texas,   Mr.   Horton. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Geren 
of   Texas,    Mr.    Anthony,    and    Mr. 
Montgomery): 
H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  traditional  family  values;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  the  mission  of  fi- 
nancial services  associations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  coverage  should  not 
be  reduced  of  further  restricted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Brown,    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,        Mr.        RAVENEL.        Mr. 

Tallon.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.    McDermott.    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 
Kostmayer,    Mr.    Pease,    Mr.    Mav- 
R0ULE8,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr.   Guarini, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Kopetski): 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Represertatlves  regarding 
the  U.S.  policy  on  carbon  dioxide  emissions; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.  Res.  131.  Resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Presidential  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
and  the  Government  of  Iran  to  keep  the  hos- 
tages until  after  the  1960  Presidential  elec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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relative  to  honoring  the  Hoosier  troops  re- 
turning l^om  Operation  Desert  Storm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  (General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  finan- 
cial support  for  water  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
1991)  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ralph  Ed- 
wards; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROWDER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2036) 
to  provide  for  the  reliquidation  of  certain  en- 
tries of  rock  wool  manufacturing  machines 
and  mechanical  appliances  and  parts  thereof; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.    20:    Mr.    Matsui,    Mr.    Upton.    Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,  Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  SWETT.  Mr. 

ViscLOSKY.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Saxton,  and 
Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Sabo,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  82:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  La- 
ooMARSiNO,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Enoel,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  Koi^E. 

H.R.  148:  Mr.  CRAMER,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
SCHIFF,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  177:  Mr.  ENOEL. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  ENOEL. 

H.R.  179:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  194:  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Ms.  DeLauro.  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  Galleoly. 

H.R.  319:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  323:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  JENKINS. 

H.R.  330:  Mrr-VALENTDJE  and  Mr.  ScmnCER. 

H.R.  374:  Mrs.  BOXER. 

H.R.  393:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 

HUOHES. 

H.R.  431:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Sarpalius, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Ridoe.  and 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
MORAN,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  LaRocoo.  Mr. 
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MooRHEAD.  Mr.  S(^EUER.  Mr.  Leach,  and  Nfr. 
Damnkmetsr.        { 

H.R.  S68:  Ms.  NotTON. 

HJl.  601:  Mr.  KotTER. 

H.R.  TOe-.  Mr.  rtJSTER.  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  JUmstad. 

H.R.  721:  Ms.  No|rroN. 

H.R.  723:  Ms.  NoitTON. 

H.R.  724:  Mr.  Ln^WD. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  Jotn. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  FdOLlETTA.  Ms.  NORTON,  and 
Mr.  Hates  of  Dlinf)is. 

H.R.  791:  Mrs.  B<)XER  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  NjcNuLTY,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr^  Schiff. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  qoNZALEZ,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Beilemson,  and  Mi.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Kn«DEE  and  Mr.  KoPErsKi. 

H.R.  868:  Mr.  I>ORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  McCaJjdless,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
SAjrroRUM.  Mr.  s»<8Enbrenner,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  875:  Ms.  DRLauro,  Mr.  Upinski,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Martw^z,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  KofETSKi. 

H.R.  913:  Mr.  SmTTH  of  Texas. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir^nla.  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Holuoway.  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

HJt  961:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Rohrabachsr. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Br4>wn. 

H.R.  962:  Ms.  NotiTON. 

H.R.  976:  Mrs.  MORELUi,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Smttb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  ACKERliAN,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  [ 

H.R.  994:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Ms .1  Norton. 

H.R.  1064:  Mr.  KiaiCH  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1064:  Mr.  Ht)UOHT0N  and  Mr.  Ginorich. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  |  BNOEL,  Mr.  Rahall.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Atkins.  I 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  sioTH  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovich.  Mr.  BaxerI  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Stearns.  Mr^  Rioos.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  DdOLrrrLE.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
and  Mr.  LaoomarAino. 

HJl.  nil:  Mr.  Oinzalez.  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Aber  ::rombie,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

HJl,  1115:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  EfWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Ki^eczka,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  ScmtF,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Dixon,  MrJ  Valentine.  Mr.  Laoo- 
«UTER,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Bryant. 

•anders,  mr.  kostmayer, 
Mr.  Bnokl,  Mr.  ^eibs,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Ur.  Ct)UOHLiN. 

HJt  1166:  Mr.  BfiOEL. 

HJl.  1106:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Bubtamante,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 


MARBDiO,    Mr. 

SUNDQUisT,  and  1 
H.R.   1161:  Mr. 


H.R.  1196:  Mr 
Mr.  Walsh. 

HJl.  1218:  Mr. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Ui 
SON   of  Connec 
SCHBOIDER.  Mr 
Mr.  Towns.   Ms 


of  Washlnerton  and 


ARE,  Mr.  Hochbrubcener. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  John- 

ut.   Mr.    Foolietta.   Mrs. 

E,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Wilson, 

Norton.  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr. 
DWTXB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nsMBB.  Mr.  Samumkistbr.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Mavpon,  Mr.  Skaogs,  Mr.  Mar- 
TW.  Mr.  Sawyei.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mr.  Ionzalbz. 

H.R.  1377:  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr. 
BUNMIMC.  Mr.  Df  LUGO,  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr. 
QuJkiiDr,  Mr.  «»ii»p    Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 


ida, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
McCRERY,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
McBwEN,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  1317:  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Laoomarsino, 
Mr.  Santorum,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  1318:  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  SiaiRANO,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  DncoN,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mb. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1365:  Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Berman.  Ms.  Nob- 
ton.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1370:  Mr.  KoPETSKi,  Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr. 
NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr. 
Goss. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Grandy.  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  1408:  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Bubtamante,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1433:  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  VISCLOSKY,  Mr.  Whttten,  Mr. 
Jenkins,    Mr.   Campbell   of  Colorado,    Mr. 

MURTHA,     Mr.     SWETT,     Mr.     POSHARD,     Mr. 

VoLKMER,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Clement,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Cabdin,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mt.  Hefley,  and 

Mr.  BOEHNER. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ap- 
pleoate,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  nilnois,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  auCoin, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida,  Mr.   Hertel.   Mr.   SLATTERY,   and  Mr. 

KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  1458:  Mr.  Tauzdj  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1466:  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mrs. 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  1495:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Mln- 
nesoU,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Doroan,  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Heroer.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  SWIFT. 

H.R.  1544:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  CON- 
YERS,  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1588:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1608:  Mr.  DoOLnTLE,  Mr.  DWTER  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 


Kleczka,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  KLECZKA,  Mr.  VALENTINE, 
and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1655:  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Bubtamante,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  RoKRABACHER  and  Mr. 
McEwen. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  FUSTER  and  Mrs.  KENNELLY. 

H.R.  1715:  Mr.  APPLEOATE,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Hammer- 

SCHMIDT. 

H.R.  1751:  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  DE 
Lugo,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Fuster,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1794:  Mr.  GUARiNi,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  WYDEN  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1969:  Mr.  Beilenson  and  Mr.  BONIOR. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Paxon,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Grandy.  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

MATSUI,    Mrs.    MORELLA,    Mr.    LAOOM.\R8INO. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Sanomeister,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Browder, 
Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hayes  of  DUnols, 
Mr.  LUKEN,  B4r.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Dooley,  Mr.  DoouTTLE.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  California,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr. 
LaRocco.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr.  LuKEN.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  PURSELL,  Mr.  IRELAND. 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Tauzdj,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor    of    Mississippi,     Mr.     TORRICELLI,     Mr. 

Traficant,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr.  McCOL- 
LUM,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Paxon,  B4r.  Morri- 
son. Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Bnj- 
rakis,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Callfor- 
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nla.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Ramstao,  Mr.  QunxEN,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr. 
WOLPB.  Mr.  GILMAN,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  MAN- 
TON,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gekab,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Ballenqer,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  ENOEL,  Mr.  AuCoiN, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  AuCom, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Tauzdj,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Gillmor,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Zeuff. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  ScheueR,  Mr.  Guarini,  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  LrviNOSTON,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Spence, 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  McNULTY, 

Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  DooLnrLE.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of 


Texas,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  annunzio,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Laoomarsino, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  22:  Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Galleoly,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rdjaldo,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich, Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Annitozio,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  So- 
LARZ,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and 
Mr.  Bryant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Sanomeister. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
RiGGS,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Martinez. 


H.R.  308:  Mr.  Richardson. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  fi"om  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  relative  to  support 
of  the  dual  banking  system  and  opposing 
Federal  preemption  of  State  banking  regu- 
latory authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  relative  to  endorsement  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association  short-term 
policy  on  Medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  relative  to  endorsement  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget  Offi- 
cers' resolution  regarding  Medicaid  eligi- 
bility income  thresholds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  relative  to  endorsement  of  res- 
olutions urging  Congress  to  place  a  morato- 
rium on  mandated  Medicaid  expansions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  relative  to  support  for  the 
State  block  grant  proposal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  SUte 
Governments,  relative  to  endorsement  of 
draft  legislation  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  on  preemp- 
tion of  State  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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recess,  and  was  called 

President  pro  tempore 


PRAYKR 

the  Reverend  Richard 
offered  the  foUow- 


body.  The  man5 
expressed  the 
the  admiration 
the  Members  df 
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The  Chaplain 
C.  Halverson.  IJ.D. 
ing  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

I  can  the  God  ^f  Abraham,  and  the  God 
God  of  Jacob?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  ^ad,  but  of  the  living.— 
Matthew  22:32. 

Father  we  coihmend  to  Thee  Senator 
Prtob.  We  thajik  You  for  his  Increas- 
ingly good  condition,  and  we  pray  for 
his  rapid  and  co  mplete  recovery. 

Gracious  Fatier,  we  returned  fi-om 
recess  under  tie  cloud  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  two  re8|)ected  Members  of  this 
tributes  firom  the  floor 
ELffectlon,  the  respect, 
which  was  felt  by  all 
the  Senate  for  these 
two  faithful  piijlic  servants.  We  were 
acutely  confl-onted  with  the  transiency 
of  life.  We  were  faced  with  eternity  and 
awakened  to  thje  reality  of  life  beyond 
the  grave 

God  of  life  and  light,  grant  that  these 
shall  not  be  paasing  thoughts  which  il- 
luminated our  way  for  a  few  days.  Give 
us  grace  to  live  pur  lives  in  the  light  of 
eternity  and  truth  and  the  life  to  come. 
Remembering  t^e  suddenness  of  these 
tragedies,  helpi  us  never  to  presume 
upon  existence  as  though  we  have  a 
comer  on  life  ajid  we  determine  our  ul- 
timate future.    I 

In  the  name  if  Him  who  is  life  eter- 
nal, we  pray.  Amen. 


RESERVATIOlt  OF  LEADERS'  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  sQanding  order  the  two 
leaders  are  to  b^  recognized. 

Without  objection,  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  will  be  reserved  until  later 
In  the  day.         j 


)RN]NG 

SIDBNT 


BUSINESS 

pro  tempore.  Under 


MO] 

The  PRESID] 
the  previous  or^er,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.ht.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  spea)  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
Bh. 

capacity  as  a  Senator 
of  West  Virginia,  the 
Chair  notes  the  Absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


c«ed  5  minutes 
In  the  Chair': 
from  the  Sta: 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESA.  AZ.  HONORS  THE  APACHE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
Apache  helicopter  performed  bril- 
liantly— as  we  had  expected  it  would. 
The  exceptional  achievements  of  these 
helicopters — the  world's  finest  attack 
helicopter  and  a  true  national  asset — 
have  silenced  its  former  critics. 
Throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  the 
Apache  played  a  vital  role,  proving  its 
worth  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  the  city  of 
Mesa.  AZ,  passed  a  resolution  honoring 
the  Apache  and  commending  the  em- 
ployees of  McDonnell  Douglas  Hell- 
copter  Co.  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  did  in  building  this  outstanding 
machine.  They,  too,  are  heroes  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  these  talented  and  dedicated  indi- 
viduals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Mesa,  AZ,  honoring  the  AH-64 
Apache  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLimON  No.  6317 

Whereas  the  AH-64  Apache  multlmlsslon 
combat  helicopter,  designed,  assembled  and 
fllgrbt  tested  by  outstandiner  McDonnell 
Douglas  Helicopter  Company  employees  in 
Mesa,  Arizona,  and  a  talented  team  of 
Apache  companies  around  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  United  States  Army; 
and 

Whereas  the  Apache  earned  the  right  to 
launch  the  initial  attack  ag-ainst  Iraai  forces 
In  Kuwait  and  Iraq  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  and 

Whereas  the  AH-64  Apache  performed  with 
outstanding  precision  and  reliability  in  sup- 
port of  coalition  forces  throughout  the  42- 
day  war  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  operating  at 
mission  capable  rates  far  in  excess  of  United 
States  Army  standards  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  hostile  desert  environments;  and 

Whereas  the  Apache  established  itself  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm  as  the  world's 
foremost  leading  multi-role  attack  heli- 
copter, capable  of  performing  its  missions 
day  or  night  and  in  adverse  weather;  and 

Whereas  McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter 
Company  employees  and  their  Apache  team- 
mates invested  great  energy  and  fervor  to  as- 


sure that  vital  spare  parts  and  technical  as- 
sistance were  available  to  Apache  pilots  and 
crews  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Mesa.  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  as  follows: 

Section  l.  That  the  City  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  grateful  citizens  of  Mesa,  acknowledge 
and  thank  the  employees  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Helicopter  Company  for  their  excel- 
lence in  performance  and  commitment  to 
maintaining  a  free  nation  through  strong  de- 
fense. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  City  Council  reaffirms  its 
pride  and  support  for  the  Mesa-based  bead- 
quarters  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter 
Company,  a  company  with  a  distinguished 
past  and  an  even  brighter  future. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Mesa,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona, 
this  eighth  day  of  April,  1991. 


GREGG  SCHWARTZ 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  about  an  extraor- 
dinary South  Dakotan,  Gregg 
Schwartz.  Gregg  recently  received  the 
Dwaine  Taylor  Award  for  Voluntary 
Service  for  contributing  over  2,500 
hours  of  volunteer  work  in  1990.  That  Is 
a  very  admirable  accomplishment 
when  you  consider  a  40-hour  work  week 
adds  up  to  only  2,080  hours  a  year.  Even 
more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  Gregg 
Schwartz  Is  paralyzed  and  contributes 
his  volunteer  service  fi-om  a  wheel- 
chair. 

Gregg's  example  is  tnily  challenging 
for  all  of  us.  Volunteers  have  been  hon- 
ored as  points  of  light  in  our  society. 
Gregg's  light  is  blinding.  His  efforts  are 
all  the  more  noteworthy  because  we 
are  witnessing  a  decline  In  the  number 
of  persons  who  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  do  volunteer  work.  Gregg's  ex- 
ample eliminates  all  the  excuses  I  have 
ever  heard  for  not  volunteering. 

I  salute  Gregg  Schwartz.  Thank  you 
Gregg,  for  representing  the  best  of 
South  Dakota  values  and  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  Mr.  Schwartz 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argrus  Leader,  Feb.  2S, 
1991] 

DISABLED  Vet  Nets  Top  Volunteer  award 

(By  Lisa  Gaumnitz) 
Gregg  Schwartz  learned  the  importance  of 
helping  others  during  the  two  years  he  spent 
recovering  trom  a  car  accident  and  spinal 
meningitis  that  paralyzed  his  right  side. 


•  T  liis  "bullet"  tymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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"I  was  in  the  hospital  for  23  months.  I 
know  how  lonely  it  can  be  on  the  weekends," 
said  Schwartz,  35. 

"Just  because  you're  in  a  chair  doesn't 
mean  you  can't  do  as  much  for  other  peo- 
ple." 

Today  the  Sioux  Falls  veteran  receives  a 
national  volunteer  award  in  Washington, 
DC.,  ft-om  the  Paralysed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Dwaine  Taylor  Award  for  Voluntary 
Service  recognizes  the  PVA  member  who 
puts  in  the  most  volunteer  hours. 

Last  year,  Schwartz  spent  more  than  2,500 
hours  delivering  medical  records  to  deport- 
ments at  the  Royal  C.  Johnson  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  visiting  patients.  He 
won  the  award  twice  before  and  left  Satur- 
day with  bis  mother.  Ruth,  and  attendant 
Susan  Boe  to  collect  the  prize. 

"The  hours  Gregg  puts  in— the  devotion  is 
certainly  there,"  said  Bob  Reimers,  who  di- 
rects the  VA's  volunteers. 

"When  you  stop  and  think  an  average 
working  year  is  2,060  hours,  the  hours  Gregg 
is  talking  about,  he's  physically  here.  .  .  . 
You  can  imagine  what  this  would  be  in  staff 
time." 

Schwartz's  volunteer  work  allows  staff 
members  to  attend  to  other  patients,  and  his 
visits  boost  the  patients'  spirits,  Reimers 
said. 

Running  records  and  visiting  patients 
gives  Schwartz  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
helps  him  meet  people. 

"It's  better  than  looking  at  four  walls,"  he 
says.  "I  have  to  be  moving." 

Schwartz  grew  up  on  a  farm  east  of  Win- 
ner. A  year  after  graduating  fJ-om  high 
school,  he  enrolled  in  the  Navy  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  California. 

In  December  1978,  Schwartz  was  in  a  car 
accident  that  bruised  his  brain  stem,  para- 
lyzing his  left  side.  He  was  recovering  when 
he  contracted  spinal  meningitis,  and  his 
motor  capabilities  were  further  impaired. 

He  had  two  years  in  rehabilitation  in  the 
19708  and  today  uses  a  motorized  wheelchair 
to  navigate  the  hospital's  hallways. 

He  cuts  in  and  out  among  people  walking, 
calling  many  by  name. 

"I  like  working  out  here  because  most  of 
the  employees  know  me  and  they  give  me  a 
lot  of  Btotic— and  I  give  it  back,"  Schwartz 
said.  "I  wouldn't  work  here  if  they  didn't. 
This  is  probably  the  only  job  I've  ever  loved 
besides  farming." 

He  has  volunteered  at  the  hospital  for 
about  six  years. 

Lately,  Schwartz  has  been  trying  to  get 
himself  in  shape  again  after  surgery  on  his 
right  arm. 

He  hopes  that  soon  he  will  be  able  to  use 
that  arm  to  drive  a  specially  equipped  van. 

SchwarU  also  hopes  his  hip  surgery  will 
one  day  help  him  walk.  He  can  move  his  legs 
but  not  as  he  should  be  able  to. 

"I  have  great  exi>ectations,"  he  said. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  C.E.  SIMONS, 
JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Tpa.y  tribute  to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simons, 
Jr.  of  Aiken,  SC.  who  passed  away  re- 
cently. She  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
people  in  my  hometown  of  Aiken,  and 
her  delightful  and  caring  presence  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  her  many  friends 
and  admirers. 

Jean  was  a  devoted  wife  and  loving 
mother,    and    she    and    her    husband 


reared  four  fine  children.  Her  high 
Ideals,  lofty  character,  and  warm  per- 
sonality endeared  her  to  all.  She  made 
a  great  contribution  not  only  to  her 
family,  but  to  the  entire  Aiken  com- 
munity. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  the  entire  Si- 
mons family:  her  husband.  Judge 
Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr.;  her  three  sons, 
Charles  E.  Simons  m.  Dr.  Paul  K.  Si- 
mons, and  Richard  B.  Simons;  her 
daughter,  Jean  Simons  Smith;  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Eloise  B.  Fuller;  her  brother. 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Knapp;  and  her  five  beau- 
tiful grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  regarding 
Mrs.  Simons  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Simons,  Jr.,  72,  Federal  Judge's 
Wife 

ADCEN.— Mrs.  Charles  E.  (Jean  Knapp)  Si- 
mons Jr..  72,  of  910  Valley  Greene  Drive  S.W., 
died  Monday,  March  4,  1991,  at  Aiken  Re- 
gional Medical  Centers  after  an  extended  ill- 
ness. 

The  fUner&l  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Thursday  at 
St.  Johns  United  Methodist  Church,  with 
Rev.  M.  Eugene  Mulliken  and  Dr.  James  M. 
King  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Aiken  Me- 
morial Park. 

Mrs.  Simons,  a  native  of  Pulton,  N.Y., 
graduated  ftx>m  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
and  did  her  graduate  work  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  N.Y.  An  Aiken  resident 
since  1941.  she  was  a  member  of  St.  Johns 
United  Methodist  Church,  Green  Gardeners 
Club  of  Aiken  and  the  Aiken  Chapel  PEO  So- 
rority. 

Mrs.  Simons  was  the  wife  of  U.S.  District 
Judge  Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr.,  for  whom  the 
Charles  E.  Simons  Jr.  Federal  Courthouse  is 
named.  Judge  Simons  was  nominated  for  the 
bench  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  reconmiendatlon  of  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, R-8.C. 

Mr.  Thurmond  expressed  his  grief  at  her 
death.  "It  is  with  deep  regret  that  Mrs. 
Thurmond  and  I  learned  of  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simons  Jr.,"  Mr.  Thurmond 
said.  "Jean  was  a  devoted  wife  and  loving 
mother,  and  she  and  her  husband  reared  four 
fine  children.  Her  high  ideals,  lofty  char- 
acter and  warm  personality  endeared  her  to 
her  numerous  friends.  Jean  lived  an  exem- 
plary life  that  was  well  worth  emulating  by 
others.  She  made  a  great  contribution  not 
only  to  her  family,  but  to  the  entire  Aiken 
community,  and  will  be  greatly  missed." 

Survivors  include  her  husband:  three  sons, 
Charles  E.  Simons  m  and  Dr.  Paul  K.  Si- 
mons, both  of  Aiken,  and  Richard  B.  Simons, 
Lexington  and  Aiken;  a  daughter,  Jean  Si- 
mons Smith,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Eloise  B.  Fuller,  Parish,  N.Y.,  and  Aiken;  a 
brother.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Knapp,  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Judge  Bruce  Littlejohn, 
Judge  Julius  B.  Ness,  Judge  Sol  Blatt  Jr., 
William  C.  Lott,  Rufus  Gosnell,  Robert  A. 
Patterson,  R.  Phlniry  Tlmmerman.  Robert 
E.  McNair  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  St.  Johns 
United  Methodist  Church,  104  Newberry  St., 
N.W.,  Aiken  29601. 

Friends  may  call  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Wednes- 
day at  George  Funeral  Home,  Park  Avenue. 


Concurrent  Resolution 
Whereas,    Mrs.    Jean    Knapp    Simons 


of 


Aiken  County  died  on  March  4, 1991;  and 

Whereas,  she  was  a  native  of  Fulton,  New 
York,  graduated  fh}m  Slnunons  College  in 
Boston,  did  graduate  work  at  Sjrracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  moved  to  Aiken  in  1941  to  teach 
at  Fermata  School;  and 

Whereas,  she  was  the  wife  of  United  States 
District  Court  Judge  Charles  Simons,  Jr.; 
and 

Whereas,  she  was  a  lovely  person  who  was 
deeply  admired  in  the  community  and  will 
be  missed  tremendously;  and 

Whereas,  we  want  Judge  Simons  and  all 
the  other  members  of  Mrs.  Simons'  family 
and  her  many  friends  to  know  that  we  were 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Simons' 
death  and  that  they  are  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts  and  have  our  sympathy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  t)te 
Senate  concurring .  Ttiat  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  this  resolution,  express  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jean  Knapp  Simons  of 
Aiken  County  and  extend  sympathy  to  her 
family  and  many  friends:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Jean  Knapp 
Simons,  in  care  of  her  husband,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Simons,  Jr.,  at  Aiken. 

[From  the  Aiken  Standard,  Mar.  29,  1901] 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr. 

Jean  Knapp  Simons  came  to  Aiken  in  1941 
to  teach  home  economics  at  Fermata  School, 
a  fashionable  boarding  school  for  girls. 

She  was  a  native  of  Fulton,  N.Y..  where  her 
father.  Dr.  Paul  C.  Knapp,  was  a  prominent 
dentist.  Jean  Knapp  earned  a  degree  in  home 
economics  trom  Simmons  College  In  Boston 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 

Her  teaching  career  at  Fermata  was  short- 
lived. Near  the  end  of  her  first  year,  she 
met— on  a  blind  date— a  young  Aiken  lawyer, 
Charles  E.  Simons  Jr.  They  had  dated  for 
three  weeks  when  the  school  year  ended  and 
she  left  for  her  home  town. 

She  traveled  with  a  friend  who  chose  to 
drive  up  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  car  ran  off  the  parkway  and  over- 
turned, leaving  her  with  a  neck  fracture. 

She  was  moved  to  her  parents'  home  in 
New  York  Sute.  and  there  she  was  visited  by 
Charlie  Simons.  She  was  lying  in  a  cast  when 
he  arrived  trom  Aiken,  and  told  her.  "I've 
come  to  take  you  out  of  cold  storage." 

His  unusual  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
they  were  soon  married. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  her  husband  left 
his  law  practice  to  enter  the  Navy. 

His  young  wife,  meanwhile,  returned  to  her 
parents'  home  with  her  infant  son.  Chuck, 
now  an  Aiken  attorney  himself.  Twin  sons- 
Dick  (Richard  B.  Simons  of  Lexington)  and 
Doc  (Dr.  Paul  K.  Simons  of  Aiken>— were 
bom  in  1944.  A  daughter,  Jean  Simons 
Smith,  was  bom  in  1950. 

Mrs.  Simons'  remaining  years  were  de- 
voted largely  to  her  family.  Her  husband  was 
a  member  of  a  flourishing  law  firm.  He 
served  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
for  several  terms  and  In  1964  was  appointed  a 
federal  district  judge. 

After  her  father's  retirement  in  1958,  her 
parents  moved  to  Aiken  and  were  active  in 
community  life  until  their  death. 

Mrs.  Simons  became  ill  several  years  ago 
and  died  March  4  at  the  Aiken  Regional  Med- 
ical Centers. 
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Her  niner&l  wat  attended  by  many  promi- 
nent South  Carolinians,  including  U.S.  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond*— her  husband's  former  law 
partner— and  fonder  Ck>v.  Robert  E.  McNair. 
Speaking  of  Mrt4  Simons,  Sen.  Thurmond 
said:  "Jean  lived  Ian  exemplary  life  that  was 
well  worth  emulating  .  .  .  She  made  great 
contributions  notj  only  to  her  family,  but  to 
the  entire  Aiked  community,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed." 

A  longtime  family  frtend.  William  C.  Lott, 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Slnons  as  "A  lovely,  talented 
lady.  It  was  a  pifvilege  to  know  her  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  araund  her.  She  will  be  great- 
ly missed  by  a  hoi  t  of  (Mends.' 

Mrs.  Simons  wa  i  widely  known  for  her  gen- 
uine warmth  and  love  of  mankind.  We  extend 
oar  deepest  sympfithy  to  the  Simons  family 
In  their  loss. 


TRIBUTE  TO  9ENATE  PAGES  FROM 
JESOTA 

Mr.  DURENB^RGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  recogmlze  the  contribu- 
tions of  two  young  people  firom  Min- 
nesota who  are  eerving  as  Senate  pages 
this  spring.  Quang  Bang  O  of  Spicer, 
MN,  became  annate  page  on  Sunday, 
Ajnll  7.  1991.  QJuang  will  serve  in  the 
Senate  pctge  program  until  June  1. 

A  native  of  Vietnam.  Quang  Is  a  jun- 
ior at  New  Lonton-Splcer  High  School. 
He  ranlES  seconA  In  his  class  and  Is  the 
president  of  th«  Student  Council.  As  a 
sophomore,  Quang  was  class  president, 
and  he  was  eliected  to  the  National 
Honor  Society.  Quang  has  participated 
In  the  Knowledge  Bowl  and  Mock  Trial, 
and  he  won  regional  competition  of  the 
State  Citizen  Bee.  Quang  also  was 
awarded  the  bronze  medal  In  the  Con- 
gressional Awards  Program.  His 
cocorrlcular  activities  Include  partici- 
pation In  the  land  and  varsity  track 
team. 

Quang,  along]  with  his  jiarents  and 
two  brothers,  {emigrated  to  America 
ft-om  Vietnam  in  1979  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  Sticer  family.  He  was  6 
yean  old.  i 

Another  flnej  Mlnnesotan  is  Amy 
Hannah.  Amy  dfucae  to  the  Senate  as  a 
page  f^om  Fri4ley,  MN,  In  January. 
She  was  doing  such  a  fine  job  that  her 
term  was  extended  to  June  1.  Amy  Is 
here,  now,  undfr  the  aegis  of  Senator 
Robert  Dole. 

A  junior  at  Tdtino-Grace  High  School 
In  Frldley.  Ami  ranks  in  the  top  third 
of  her  class.  Sh«  Is  a  peer  counselor  and 
a  volunteer  at  V  nursing  home.  Amy's 
vltles  Include  basket- 
1.  Last  summer.  Amy 
lor  at  Christian  Life 
Indian    reservation    In 


cocurrlcular  acl 
ball  and  soft: 
served  as  a  coi 
Camp    on    an 
Mandarell.  ND 
Amy's  early 
were  in  the  fl: 
when  she  ol 


iures  to  Washington 

and  seventh  grades 

ed   Senate   pages  at 


work.  She  decided  then  that  she  want- 
ed to  be  here  a^  a  page,  too.  Amy  plans 
to  attend  law  ^hool  and  pursue  a  po- 
litical career. 

Quang  and  Ainy  are  fine  representa- 
tives of  Mlnnesi  ita.  I  am  proud  of  them. 


and  thank  them  for  all  they  do  as  U.S. 
Senate  pages. 


WEST  WARWICK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WINNERS  OF  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  West  War- 
wick High  school  is  the  Rhode  Island 
State  winner  of  the  We  the 
People  *  *  *  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights. 

I  would  especially  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  Michael  Trofi  and  his  students 
Stacy  Abjomson,  Lisa  Andruchow, 
Kerry  Brown,  Frederick  Carter, 
Michelle  Champagne,  Gregory 

D'Andrea.  Kelly  Fields,  David  Garcia. 
Rajrmond  Gervals,  Teresa  Giustl.  Peter 
Gorman.  Christa  Gosselin,  Lisa  Hell- 
man,  Martin  Kenny,  Brian  Kershaw, 
Kelly  Lawlng,  Michele  Monosh,  Brooke 
Mulholland,  Kim  Parenteau,  James 
Rita,  Michael  Simoncelli,  Walter  Stan- 
ton, and  Nicole  Tourangeau.  These 
young  scholars  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  preparation,  and 
should  be  congratulated  for  their  fine 
effort  In  winning  the  competition. 

This  outstanding  program,  developed 
by  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, provides  high  school  stu- 
dents with  a  course  of  instruction  on 
the  development  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  basic  principle  of  constitu- 
tional democracy.  In  both  the  instruc- 
tional and  competitive  segments  of  the 
program,  students  work  together  coop- 
eratively to  deepen  their  understand- 
ing of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  Carlo  Gamba,  district  coordinator 
and  Mr.  Henry  Cote,  State  coordinator, 
for  the  excellent  work  they  did  In  su- 
pervising and  implementing  this  suc- 
cessful program  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  class  will  now  go  on  to  compete 
at  the  national  finals  to  be  held  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President,  the  Instructional  ma- 
terials developed  by  the  Center  for 
Civic  Education  are  being  utilized  na- 
tionwide to  the  benefit  of  all  who  par- 
ticipate. All  the  students  are  winners 
because  they  gain  valuable  civil  and  in- 
tellectual skills  enabling  them  to 
make  Informed  and  reasoned  political 
decisions  in  today's  society. 


VIRGIL  A. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR. 
WOOD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  remarkable  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Virgil  Al- 
exander Wood.  On  April  26,  1991.  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Pond  Street  Baptist 
Church  will  hold  a  banquet  honoring 
Dr.  Wood  for  his  40  years  in  the  min- 
istry. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  congratulate  Dr.  Wood  on 
this  milestone  and  wish  him  all  the 
success  and  blessings  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Dr.  Wood  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist 
minister  in  his  late  teens  and  during 
the  next  four  decades  he  devoted  his 
life  to  helping  and  serving  others.  He 
has  been  a  strong  and  vocal  activist  for 
civil  rights  and  affirmative  action,  and 
he  has  distinguished  himself  in  his 
leadership  in  the  church  and  his  service 
to  the  community.  As  one  who  is  deep- 
ly committed  to  education,  I  would 
also  like  to  recognize  Dr.  Wood's  role 
as  an  educator,  as  well  as  his  personal 
educational  achievements. 

Dr.  Wood  is  currently  the  pastor  of 
the  Pond  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence  RI.  His  past  work  experi- 
ence includes  service  as  the  dean  and 
director  of  the  Afrtcan-American  Insti- 
tute of  Northeastern  University  in  Bos- 
ton; as  pastoral  and  executive  director 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Christian  Center  and 
Parish,  a  10-year  experimental  inner 
city  Parish  and  Community  Center; 
and  as  the  organizing  founder  and 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  Boston  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center 
[OIC]  where  he  assisted  in  founding  and 
organizing  13  centers  in  8  States  to  pro- 
vide job  training  for  disadvantaged  and 
underskilled  Americans  of  all  races. 

Dr.  Wood's  associations  and  afflli- 
ations  show  the  depth  of  his  dedication 
to  positively  affecting  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties and  the  underprivileged.  His  self- 
less involvement  in  a  long  list  of  note- 
worthy organizations  includes  service 
on  the  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, where  he  worked  actively  with 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in  the 
civil  rights  movement;  on  the  board  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Churchmen;  with  the  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Black  Activists;  as  the 
founder  and  board  member  of  S.O.A.R. 
[Society  Organized  Against  Racism];  as 
a  panelist  and  member  of  three  White 
House  Conferences  under  the  Johnson 
(civil  rights,  1965),  Nixon  (food  and 
hunger,  1971),  and  Carter  (American 
family,  1976)  administrations;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Jubilee  Inner  City  De- 
velopment, Inc. 

Rhode  Island  is  lucky  to  have  a  man 
of  Dr.  Wood's  caliber  and  I  hope  we  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  for  many  years  to 
come. 


THE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TION—CELEBRATION OF  SERVICE 
AND  SERVICE  AMBASSADOR 
AWARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Points  of  Light  Fovmdation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  community  serv- 
ice. The  foundation  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  whose  board  is  com- 
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posed  of  24  Americans  from  business, 
industry,  the  academic  world,  and  vol- 
untary service  groups.  The  founda- 
tion's mission  is  to  help  make  commu- 
nity service  a  erreater  part  of  the  lives 
of  every  American,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  strugrgle  against 
illiteracy,  poverty,  homelessness,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  the  foundation 
launched  their  12-day  celebration  of 
service  to  honor  Americans  who  have 
been  trailblazers  in  community  serv- 
ice, to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  society  and  the  need 
for  personal  involvement  to  alleviate 
them,  and  to  identify  worthwhile  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  challenge  others  to  be- 
come involved. 

Each  day  during  their  celebration  of 
service,  the  Points  of  Ldght  Foundation 
will  recognize  one  or  two  Americans  as 
service  ambassadors,  people  who  have 
made  a  difference  by  participating  in 
service  programs.  Today,  I  join  with 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  and 
Senators  SiMON,  RiEOLE.  NtTNN,  and 
Graham  in  commending  the  Sims  fam- 
ily of  Chicago,  IL,  Jan  M.  Dancer  of 
Kalamazoo,  MI,  John  and  Susan 
Wieland  of  Atlanta,  OA,  and  Tasha  Jo- 
seph of  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL.  They  are 
all  exemplary  Americans  who  have 
made  significant  contribuitons  to  their 
communities  and  their  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
foundation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  background  in- 
formation on  its  good  works  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD,  as  follows: 

The  Points  of  Lioht  Foxwdation— 
Backqround 

The  Points  of  Llg-tat  Foundation  Is  a  pri- 
vate non-proflt,  non-partisan  umbrella  orga- 
nliatlon  wtaoee  board  is  comprised  of  24 
Americans  drawn  from  business,  industry, 
academia  and  voluntary  service  groups.  The 
Foundation's  mission  is  to  help  make  direct 
and  consequential  community  service  aimed 
at  serious  social  problems  central  to  the  life 
of  every  American  and  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities people  have  for  that  kind  of  service 
thorogh  their  workplace,  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations.  We  also  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  In  the  creation  of  new  voluntary 
service  initiatives. 

The  Foundation  and  its  board  recognize 
the  crucial  role  government  programs  must 
play  in  this  struggle  but  believe  these  ap- 
proaches cannot  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horizon.  Dliteracy,  poverty,  homeless- 
ness, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
and  the  plight  of  the  elderly  are  problems 
that  continue  to  defy  government's  best  ef- 
forts. This  void  can  only  be  filled  by  a  re- 
doubled effort  from  the  private  sector,  by  the 
profound  and  personal  commitment  of  Indi- 
viduals to  helping  others. 

Beginning  Apr.  IS,  the  Foundation  is 
launching  a  IS-day  Points  of  Light  Celebra- 
tion that  Is  designed  to  honor  those  people 
who  have  bene  trailblazers  in  the  community 
service  effort;  to  sharpen  public  awareness  of 
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the  problems  facing  society  and  the  need  for 
personal  involvement  to  help  alleviate  them; 
and  to  Identify  worthwhile  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  challenge  others  to  get  involved.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  dlsiiarate  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  already  been  mobilized  as 
part  of  this  effort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Celebration,  the 
Foundation  will  unveil  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign,  created  pro  bono  by  Saatchl 
ti  Saatchl  and  the  Advertising  Council,  that 
win  bring  the  message  of  service  into  the 
home  of  every  American.  The  slogan,  "Do 
Something  Good,  Feel  Something  Real," 
stresses  the  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment that  volunteers  get  from  their  work. 
The  campaign  will  seek  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  media,  businesses,  schools, 
unions,  religious  groups  and  individuals.  In 
addition,  a  toll-free  800  number  will  act  as  a 
national  center  for  providing  key  informa- 
tion for  community  service  efforts. 

The  Foundation  Is  assisting  or  has  helpied 
to  establish  numerous  successful  service  pro- 
grams. These  Include: 

One-to-One,  a  mentoring  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

StarServe,  a  school-based  community  serv- 
ice effort. 

Into  the  Streets,  a  college-based  commu- 
nity service  program  operated  by  the  Cam- 
pus Outreach  Opportunity  League. 

Naming  of  individual  Points  of  Light  Rep- 
resentatives. Leadership  Companies  and 
Partnerships. 

The  Foundation's  mandate  is  long-term. 
After  the  Celebration  of  Service  is  over,  we 
will  pursue  our  mission  on  several  fronts. 
First,  we  will  evaluate  our  advertising  cam- 
paign and  toll-free  telephone  service  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  response;  and  second,  we 
will  continue  and  improve  our  efforts  to 
serve  as  a  broker  and  coordinator  for  new 
programs.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  day-to-day  struggle  that  re- 
quires day-to-day  commitment  and  energy. 


JOHN  AND  SUSAN  WIELAND, 
POINTS  OF  LIGHT  AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kennedy,  in  recognizing  John  and 
Susan  Wieland. 

John  and  Susan  Wieland  are  in  the 
business  of  building  fine  homes  for 
middle  to  senior  managers  and  profes- 
sionals, but  they  feel  strongly  that  ev- 
erybody needs  a  decent  place  to  live.  In 
1988,  during  the  peak  of  a  booming 
business  season,  they  diverted  crews 
and  supplied  materials  to  biiild  six 
homes  for  Habitat  for  Humanity  in  At- 
lanta. The  Wlelands  recently  com- 
pleted their  11th  home  for  Habitat. 
They  believe  in  the  Habitat  concept  of 
volunteers  working  side  by  side  with 
future  homeowners. 

Through  her  work  as  a  volunteer  and 
board  member  for  Habitat,  Literacy 
Action,  the  Atlanta  Children's  Shelter, 
and  the  United  Way,  Susan  has  at- 
tacked the  problems  of  homelessness 
and  hunger  fl*om  many  angles. 

By  their  example  and  their  influence, 
the  Wlelands  have  helped  to  bring 
many  other  builders  and  people  with 
special  skills  and  expertise  into  the 


ranks  of  Habitat  volunteers  working  to 
create  affordable  housing. 

The  Points  of  Light  Foundation  has 
picked  an  outstanding  couple  as  two  of 
their  Americans  as  service  ambas- 
sadors, and  I  am  pleased  that  we  can 
recognize  John  and  Susan  Wieland's 
contributions  to  our  community  today 
in  the  Senate. 


THE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TION—SERVICE AND  SERVICE 
AMBASSADOR  AWARDS      • 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Simms  family  of 
Chicago  for  being  named  volunteer  am- 
bassadors by  the  Points  of  Light  Foun- 
dation. 

Alvin,  Gwendoljm,  and  Brittany  Sims 
have  been  involved  in  volunteer  service 
for  many  years.  Alvin  Sims,  who  works 
at  a  social  service  agency,  serves  as  a 
mentor  for  black  youth  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  a  day  care  center.  Gwen- 
dolyn Sims,  who  works  for  the  United 
Way,  serves  as  a  literacy  tutor,  and  on 
the  board  of  her  daughter's  elementary 
school.  Brittany  Sims  serves  food  to 
the  homeless  at  a  shelter. 

The  Sims  have  made  a  true  dl^erence 
in  improving  the  lives  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate, and  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
special  family  for  their  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 


JAN  DANCER,  POINTS  OF  LIGHT 
AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
time  we  hear  of  those  people  recog- 
nized by  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion, we  cannot  help  but  be  touched  by 
the  selfless  dedication  and  compassion 
they  embody.  We  are  moved  by  them, 
and  inspired  by  them  to  become  more 
than  we  are.  I  am  proud  to  recognize 
Jan  Dancer  of  Kalamazoo,  MI,  for  her 
lifelong  work  with  abused  and  ne- 
glected children.  Working  with  the 
mentally  handicapped  at  age  12,  she 
went  on  the  cofound  the  Kalamazoo 
County  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Coun- 
cil. She  also  served  on  the  Pretty  Lake 
Vacation  Camp  board  of  directors,  a 
program  beneflting  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. She  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  a  7-year  term  on  the  Kalamazoo 
County  Foster  Care  Review  Board.  In 
this  cap8M:ity,  I  am  certain  she  will 
continue  to  work  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
her  community  and  in  so  doing,  enrich 
the  lives  of  us  all. 


CELEBRATION  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  in 
recognizing  the  efforts  of  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  to  promote  commu- 
nity service. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  Tasha  Joseph  of 
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Fort  Laaderdile  has  been  chosen  a 
service  ambassador  for  the  founda- 
tion's 12-day  Celebration  of  Service. 
Tasha  has  perf  >rmed  hundreds  of  hours 
of  service  to  h(  tr  community  before  she 
started  her  o\ra  Innovative  program. 
This  program,  "Embrace  a  Child"  is 
being  held  at  tlollendale  High  School. 
It  addresses  th^  psychological  needs  of 
abused  children  by  providing  them 
companionship ,  educational  presen- 
tations, and  Held  trip  opportunities. 
Embrace  a  Chi!  d  Is  being  recognized  for 
its  success  In  1  elplng  such  children  de- 
velop a  more  positive  outlook.  It  pro- 
motes a  griater  self-esteem  and 
stresses  the  innortance  of  education  in 
each  child's  liff 

I  congratulate  Tasha  Joseph  for  her 
outstanding  commitment  to  commu- 
nity service.  Slie  serves  as  a  role  model 
not  only  for  thfe  citizens  of  her  commu- 
nity, but  for  ill  conmiunlties  nation- 
wide. 


RETIREMENl 
Mr.    EXON. 


tablish  an  effi 
begin  our  wor! 


OF  EDNA  RAVNHOLT 

Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honoi'  a  great  public  servant 
and  firlend.  Neit  month  Edna  Ravnholt, 
my  administraitive  director,  will  retire 
from  the  SenaOe  and  Federal  service. 

Edna  has  beep  with  me  from  the  very 
beginning  of  i^  service  in  Washington 
in  January  1978.  Each  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  know  qow  difficult  it  Is  to  es- 
ent  office  here  when  we 
.  Yes,  we  are  still  flush 
with  our  victory  and  eager  to  begin 
work.  However,  there  is  so  much  to  do 
such  as  flndlnir  a  home,  moving  per- 
sonal belonglogs.  learning  the  rules 
and  customs,  obtaining  conmilttee  as- 
signments, hiring  staff  and,  in  general, 
attempting  to  {hit  the  ground  running. 

I  doubt  if  an^  Incoming  Senator  had 
an  easier  tran^tlon  than  I  had  13  years 
ago.  ESdna  had!  extensive  experience  in 
the  Senate  with  Senators  Hubert  and 
Muriel  Humphrey  and  had  also  served 
under  then  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
She  had  extensive  political  experience 
in  the  Democratic  Party  auid  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  if  Washington  like  the 
back  of  her  hai  id. 

In  short,  she  was  my  best  link  to  the 
world  of  Washi  ogton  for  a  relative  new- 
comer like  m;,  even  though  I  came 
here  directly  torn  8  years  in  the  Ne- 
braska Goverior's  mansion.  During 
those  early  da;  s.  thanks  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Edna  ILavnholt,  I  was  able  to 
never  miss  a  b<  at. 

My  good  fortune  in  this  regard  has 
remained  so  during  my  entire  Senate 
tenure.  In  addition  to  our  responsibil- 
ities to  decide  bolicy  issues  and  author- 
ize and  apin^priate  Federal  funds.  Sen- 
ators also  muft  administer  their  own 
allocations  of  funds  to  operate  our  of- 
fices and  provide  services  to  constitu- 
ents. Edna  has  administered  the  mil- 
lions of  doUafs  we  have  utilized  and 
has  been  my  trusted  steward  of  every 
dime    which    has   been    provided   me. 


Never  once  has  any  expenditure  of 
mine  been  called  into  question  because 
of  her  unimpeachable  integrity,  knowl- 
edge, and  competence. 

Edna  actually  manages  five  offices 
and  most  of  the  people  who  work  in 
them.  She  is  a  leader  and  a  mother 
confessor  all  in  one.  She  has  truly  been 
the  glue  which  has  helped  hold  the 
Exon  team  together. 

Staff  members  inevitably  come  and 
go.  But  through  all  of  those  changes, 
Ekina  Ravnholt  has  been  a  guiding  in- 
fluence, a  steady  hand  and  one  of  those 
true  professionals  which  every  great 
organization  needs. 

There  is  a  political  side  to  being  a 
U.S.  Senator  as  well.  Again,  Edna  has 
helped  me  Immensely  through  two 
campaigns,  she  never  complains.  In- 
stefid.  she  just  rolls  up  her  sleeves  and 
does  the  tough  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  serve  the  people 
here.  It  is  a  solemn  and  important  re- 
sponsibility, one  envisioned  and  cre- 
ated by  our  Founding  Fathers.  Edna 
Ravnholt,  through  all  her  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  has  been  the  ultimate  em- 
bodiment of  the  exemplary  public  serv- 
ant. She  believes  in  people.  She  takes 
their  troubles  to  heart  and  really  helps 
them.  It's  not  bureaucracy  or  paper- 
shuffling  to  her,  it's  an  opporttmity 
and  countless  Americans  have  bene- 
fited from  her  efforts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Edna 
Ravnholt  is  my  dear  friend.  Being  in 
public  life,  I  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  fine  people.  I  have  also  been 
blessed  with  an  outstanding  group  of 
staff  members  who  have  served  so  well 
during  my  terms  as  Governor  and  U.S. 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  say  that  no 
one  has  served  with  more  distinction 
and  dedication  than  Edna.  She  is  un- 
selfish and  has  always  looked  out  for 
my  best  interests  and  those  of  Ne- 
braska and  our  Nation. 

So,  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nebraska, 
U.S.  Senate  and  country  I  say  thank 
you  and  God  speed.  I  wish  Edna  and  her 
husband,  Eiler,  the  best  of  God's  bless- 
ings in  the  many  years  to  come.  She  is 
a  very  special  person  and  we  will  all 
miss  her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  AMOS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man, 
Mr.  John  Beverly  Amos  of  Columbus, 
GA. 

John  Amos  was  known  to  many  in 
the  Senate  as  a  man  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. His  good  humor  and  commit- 
ment to  the  service  of  others  earned 
him  widespread  recognition  and  re- 
spect. When  he  passed  away  in  August 
1990,  we  lost  a  valuable  citizen  and 
friend. 

John  and  his  wife  Elena  built  the 
American  Family  Ldfe  Assurance  Co.  of 
Columbus  from  a  $40,000  venture  into  a 
multlbilllon-dollar  business.  Their  suc- 


cess overseas,  in  Japan,  has  been  as- 
tounding. But  what  made  John  so  spe- 
cial was  not  his  financial  achievement, 
but  his  personal  style.  No  matter  what 
his  professional  commitments,  he  al- 
ways managed  to  find  time  for  various 
charitable  and  service  activities.  He 
headed  a  number  of  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations, and  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  resources  to  improve  the  lives 
of  countless  people  all  over  the  world. 

John  Amos  was  always  very  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  his  beautiful 
wife.  Elena  Diaz-Verson  Amos  stood  by 
his  side  for  45  years  of  marriage,  and 
played  an  integral  part  in  each  of  his 
successes.  They  were  truly  a  team.  And 
now  Elena  will  carry  on  their  tradition 
of  excellence.  This  will  not  be  a  hard 
task  for  someone  who  is  so  experienced 
in  the  management  of  a  successful 
international  company.  I  know  that 
she  will  continue  to  perform  all  of  her 
duties  with  the  grace  and  ability  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  her  character. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  John  Beverly  Amos.  We 
will  all  miss  him. 


DELL  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  WINS 
NATIONAL  AWARD 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  congratulate  the  STRIVE  High 
Program  of  Dell  Rapids,  SD,  which  last 
week  received  a  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPA]  Presidential  Award  in 
a  competition  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Developed  by  the 
Madison  Career  Learning  Center. 
STRIVE  High  gives  a  second  chance  for 
a  high  school  diploma  to  students  who 
have  trouble  learning  in  the  traditional 
classroom.  They  also  enjoy  a  low 
teacher-to-student  ratio,  which  offers 
improved  counseling  and  prompt  feed- 
back. Finally,  the  program  provides 
students  with  vocational  training  or 
work  experience  which  vastly  improves 
their  employabllity  following  gradua- 
tion. 

Its  unique  program  structure  grives 
STRIVE  High  a  high  success  rate. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  its  students  ei- 
ther received  their  high  school  diploma 
or  reenroUed  in  STRIVE  last  fall. 

The  future  is  bright  for  the  STRIVE 
High  Program.  To  attract  native  Amer- 
icans, the  program  recently  applied  for 
a  grant  entitled  "the  Morning  Star 
Project."  This  project  hopes  to  identify 
and  re-enroll  student  dropouts  fi-om  In- 
dian reservations  by  integrating  them 
into  conununity  involvement  and  sup- 
port activities. 

The  great  work  of  STRIVE  High  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  South  Dakota. 
Several  other  rural  school  districts  in 
my  State  currently  are  trying  its  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  congratu- 
late the  Dell  Rapids  STRIVE  High  pro- 
gram for  the  success  it  has  achieved  in 
alternative  education.  The  Presidential 
Award  is  well-deserved  recognition  for 
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the  Dell  Rapids  community,  educators 
and  students  who  have  pioneered  a  new 
and  successful  approach  to  secondary 
school  education. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  trom  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bond,  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  883,  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Orom  Oregon  [Mr.  Pacxwood] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood,  per- 
taining to  the  Introduction  of  S.  884  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MORRIS  K. 
UDALL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Morris  K.  Udall  who  announced  this 
past  Friday  that  he  will  be  resigning 
from  Congress  on  May  4,  1991,  after 
dedicating  30  years  of  his  life  to  serving 
both  Arizona  and  this  great  Nation. 

From  California  to  Massachusetts, 
Alabama  to  Wisconsin,  all  of  the  mes- 
sages were  similar:  Sadness,  deep  re- 
spect, liberal  hero,  politically  influen- 
tial environmentalist,  and  above  all,  a 
witty,  humorous  gentleman  who  was 
truly  the  consummate  politician,  ris- 
ing above  partisan  politics  by  building 
coalitions  with  Members  fi-om  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  fact,  it  was  his 
ability  to  use  this  humor  that  led  him 
to  write,  "Humor  becomes  one  of  the 
most  formidable  tools  [one]  can  wield 
in  pursuit  of  legislative  goals.  A  savvy 
pol  can  use  humor  to  disarm  his  en- 
emies, to  rally  his  allies,  to  inform, 
rebut,  educate,  console,  and  convince." 
Without  question,  these  beliefs  enabled 
Mo  to  disarm  even  the  most  hostile 
foes  and  allowed  Mo  Udall.  time  and 
time  again,  to  shepherd  through  Con- 
gress even  the  most  controversial 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I  have  known  Mo  Udall  just  about 
all  my  life.  Mo's  father,  Levi  Udall. 
and  my  father  served  on  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  together.  Mo  eventu- 
ally came  to  work  with  his  brother. 
Stewart,  In  my  father's  law  oCHce. 
after  graduating  f^om  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Law. 

As  a  high  school  student  in  Tucson,  I 
remember  supporting  one  of  Mo's  first 
campaigns  for  county  attorney,  an  of- 
fice which  I  was  proud  to  serve  a  few 
yearsl^tar.  Even  then  he  was  an  im- 
prestffve    man— a   top-notch    litigator. 


Although  he  certainly  was  someone 
who  commanded  respect,  more  impor- 
tantly he  was  someone  who  really  de- 
served it. 

Mo  Udall  was  first  elected  to  rep- 
resent Arizona's  Second  Congressional 
District  in  1961  in  a  special  election  to 
fill  the  seat  that  his  brother  Stewart 
vacated  in  order  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  President  Kennedy. 
Mo  has  since  been  reelected  and  sent 
back  to  Washington  16  times  by  this 
constituents.  He  came  to  Washington 
at  a  time  when  Arizona  was  rep- 
resented In  Congress  by  influential 
politicians  such  as  Barry  Goldwater, 
Carl  Hayden,  and  John  Rhodes.  Follow- 
ing in  this  tradition.  Mo  was  able  to 
use  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  Arizona.  Conservation  and 
environmental  legislation  were  his  spe- 
cialties. His  love,  admiration,  and  re- 
spect for  the  environment  were  so 
great  he  once  said,  "a  nation  that  does 
not  love  and  respect  its  land  does  not 
respect  itself."  What  a  profound  credo. 

With  this  credo.  Mo  worked  tirelessly 
to  pass  landmark  legislation  such  as 
the  1977  strip  mining  bill,  the  1980  Alas- 
ka Lands  Act,  setting  aside  100  million 
acres  in  Alaska  as  protected  wilder- 
ness, and  most  recently,  the  Arizona 
Wilderness  Act  which  now  protects 
more  than  2.4  million  acres  of  Arizona 
desert  wilderness.  Mo's  Influence  on 
water  rights  also  went  consistently  un- 
challenged. He  was  able  to  help  pass 
legislation  creating  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  the  lifeblood  of  the  future 
of  central  Arizona  and  southern  Ari- 
zona, which  will  bring  much  needed 
Colorado  River  water  to  both  Phoenix 
and  Tucson. 

Not  all  of  Mo's  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments, however,  were  environ- 
mentally related.  As  a  yoimg  Member 
of  Congress,  Mo  directly  challenged  the 
archaic  practices  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  Congress  by  making  a  s3rmbolic 
run  for  Speaker  of  the  House  against 
John  McCormlck.  Although  he  was 
soundly  defeated,  it  brought  to  the 
forefront  the  stifling  nature  of  the  se- 
niority S3rstem  and  later  led  to  major 
reforms  in  the  committee  ssrstem.  Mo 
was  also  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  disclose  his  personal  fi- 
nances, long  before  it  was  required,  an 
action  which  later  laid  the  basis  for  his 
leadership  in  civil  service  reform  and 
revolutionary  campaign  finance  laws  in 
the  early  seventies. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  learned 
firom  Mo  to  put  in  every  year  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  far  greater 
than  is  required  by  law.  That  was  just 
one  of  several  things  that  Mo  Udall 
taught  me. 

I  will  remember  Mo  Udall  for  many 
reasons,  but  most  of  all,  I  will  remem- 
ber his  decency  and  his  commitment  to 
providing  his  best  effort  to  everything 
he  undertook.  Mo  Udall  was  a  fighter. 


He  never  allowed  any  of  his  personal 
hardships  or  his  battle  with  Parkin- 
son's disease  to  slow  him  down.  Even 
as  Parkinson's  began  to  take  its  toll, 
the  old  Udall  charm  and  wit,  for 
which  he  will  be  forever  loved,  never 
faded.  I  think  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
and  many  of  us  around  the  country  can 
say  without  hesitation  that  we  are  bet- 
ter for  having  witnessed  and  experi- 
enced this  man's  diligent  work.  He  has 
nobly  served  his  constituents,  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  this  land.  The  entire 
Nation  has  benefited  and  will  forever 
remember  his  visionary  thinking.  I  am 
saddened  with  his  departure.  I  will 
miss  his  friendship,  his  coimsel,  his  ad- 
vice, and  his  leadership. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  soon 
which  hopefully  will  help  educate  fu- 
ture generations  of  environmentalists. 
This  legislation,  the  Morris  K.  Udall 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  man  who  has  made  a  permanent 
imprint  on  this  Nation's  heritage  of 
natural  resources  and  encouraged 
America's  youth  to  become  involved  in 
its  protection  and  enjoyment.  This  bill 
will  establish  a  foundation  comprised 
of  representatives  trom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eklucation,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  apiwlntments  by  the 
President,  Senate  leaders.  House  lead- 
ers, and  a  representative  trom  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  The  foundation  will 
award  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
grants  from  a  S25  million  endowment 
fund  for  study  in  fields  related  to  the 
environment.  In  addition,  the  founda- 
tion will  i>rovlde  assistance  to  the  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall  Archives  which  will  in- 
clude funding  to  maintain  the  current 
site  of  the  repository  for  his  papers  and 
assures  their  availability  to  the  public. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  also  es- 
tablish a  center  for  environmental  con- 
flict resolution  as  well  as  work  to  de- 
velop resources  to  properly  train  pro- 
fessionals in  environmental  and  envi- 
ronmentally related  fields. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
quotation  that  Mo  Udall  hung  next  to 
the  desk  in  his  office  which  I  believe 
best  repesents  what  this  man  was  all 
about.  The  quote  is  from  Will  Rogers 
and  reads.  "We  are  here  for  just  a  spell 
and  then  pass  on.  So  get  a  few  laughs 
and  do  the  best  you  can.  Live  your  life 
so  that  whenever  you  lose,  you  are 
ahead."  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 
Morris  K.  udall  is  way  ahead. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  AKAKA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  firom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Akaka  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  885  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1992. 
AND  1996 


pro  tempore.  Under 
otjder.  the  Senate  will  now 
consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  29.   which   the 


The 
the  previous 
proceed  to  the 
Concurrent 
clerk  will  repo#t 

The  assistai^  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows 

A  concurrent  ^solution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) 
setting  forth  tb)  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  Stales  Government  for  fiscal 
years  199Q.  1993.  lte4.  1995.  and  1996. 

The  Senate  p  roceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  res<  flution. 

The  PRESIEJEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  fennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
the  manager.  1$  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSERi  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
addressing  the  resolution  itself  this 
morning,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  staff  of  I  he  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  its  members  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of  Senat(!  Concurrent  Resolution 
29^and  I  will  smd  to  the  desk  a  list  of 
those  staff. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER^  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  list  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foil  )ws: 

STAFF  OF  THE  (  OMMrTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
REOULAI ;  FUX)R  PRIVILEGES 

Majority  staff  Tim  Ahem.  Kip  Banks. 
Agnes  Bundy.*  Jdhn  Callahan.*  Alan  Cohen.* 
John  Cestar.  Bil  Dauster,*  Kathy  Deignan. 
Randy  Devalk.  Matt  Greenwald.  Amy 
Kestnbaum.  Charles  Marr.  Doug  Clin.* 
James  Pratt.  Lajty  Stein.*  Gordon  Stoddard. 
Ingrid  Taylor,  .jiohn  Wagster.  Paul  Weech. 
and  David  Willlaiis. 

Nondesignatedij  Allison  Cormack,  Lisa 
Guzzl.  Anne  Willfe  Hill,  and  Sue  Nelson. 

Minority  staff:  LJohn  Blazey.  Jim  Capretta. 
Lynne  Daghlian.j  Charlie  Flickner.  William 
Hoagland.*  Mculssa  Longoria,  Carole 
McOnire.  Anne  Miller.  Michelle  Mrdeza. 
Adele  Obermayer.  Roy  Phillipe.  Denise  G. 
Ramonas.  Cberi  Heidy,  Rel  Ricardo.  Austin 
Smjrthe.*  and  Pe^er  Taylor. 

These  indlvidi^s  have  privileges  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  ilass  under  a  previous  letter 
to  the  Sergeant  ajt  Arms. 

FIFTKBN  MDfUTE  FLOOR  PRIVILEGES 

Lisa  Bartko.  plane  Bath.  Alice  Benton. 
Kikl  Caruson.  Louise  Ek:hols,  Andrea  Gatta. 
Bert  GiUiam.  Jackie  King.  Cathy  Mallison. 
Lisa-Marie  McDonald.  Angela  Nicholas.  Cris 
Ondrlck.  Betsy  Paul.  Beth  Strader,  and 
Cathy  Mallison. 

STAFP  OF  MEMBB^  OF  THE  COMMfTTEE  ON  THE 
I    BUDGET 
REGULAR  F'LOOR  PRIVILEGES 

Staff  member  a^d  Senator  on  whox  behalf 

rejtieatismade 
Barry  Strumpf,  Senator  Holllnga. 


Laura  Hudson.  Senator  Johnston. 
Joan  Huffer,  Senator  Rlegle. 
Chris  McLean.  Senator  Exon. 
Bruce  King.  Senator  Lautenberg. 
John  Weinberger.  Senator  Simon. 
Judy  Love.  Senator  Sanford. 
Brian  Wheeler.  Senator  Wlrth. 
Janet  Abrams,  Senator  Fowler. 
Vi  Boyer,  Senator  Conrad. 
Joan  Gillman.  Senator  Dodd. 
J.D.  Foster.  Senator  Symms. 
Kris  Kolesnik,  Senator  Grassley. 
Marc  Rose,  Senator  Kasten. 
Hazen  Marshall.  Senator  Nickles. 
Mike  Solon.  Senator  Gramm. 
Julie  Dammann.  Senator  Bond. 
Laura  Ann  Mullins.  Senator  Lott. 
Sharon  Keane.  Senator  Brown. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  presence 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  29. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  request  is  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself,  at  this  time,  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Akaka].  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  is  recognized  for  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1992  contin- 
ues the  principles  and  discipline  that 
we  agreed  to  in  the  bipartisan  budget 
summit  agreement  completed  just  5 
months  ago.  Consequently,  this  resolu- 
tion is  an  expression  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. It  conforms  with  the  spending 
caps,  discretionary  spending,  and  the 
pay-as-you-go  constraints,  mandatory 
spending,  agreed  to  in  the  summit.  By 
any  measure,  it  is  a  deficit  reduction 
resolution.  It  carries  forward  our 
agreement  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  ap- 
proximately $482  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution, 
we  may  hear  a  critique  of  what  we  did 
or  did  not  achieve  in  last  year's  sum- 
mit. I  will  admit  that  backward 
glances  seem  hard  to  resist.  They  are 
hard  to  resist  for  this  Senator  when  it 
comes  to  fiscal  decisionmaking.  And. 
admittedly,  no  Senator  got  everything 
that  he  or  she  desired  last  year.  But, 
what  this  budget  summit  agreement 
has  that  makes  it  preferable  to  over  100 
private  budget  plans  is  that  it  passed 
this  body.  It  passed  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  signed  by  the  President,  and  it  has 
become  law.  That  is  the  law  which 
guided  our  hand  on  this  particular  res- 
olution. It  requires  compliance  with 
strict  spending  and  revenue  limits  that 
are  designed,  first  and  foremost,  to 
contain  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  know  there  are  going  to  be  some 
who  say  the  deflcit  is  going  up,  not 
down  this  year.  That  is  really  the  re- 
sult of  two  unfortunate  coincidences. 
One  is  the  recession.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  recession  is  damaging  to 
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the  Federal  budget.  It  raises  the  defi- 
cit. It  reduces  Federal  revenues  just  as 
it  is  wreaking  havoc  with  State  gov- 
ernment and  local  government  budgets 
all  across  the  country. 

Second,  we  are  now  at  the  high-water 
mark  with  regard  to  funding  needs; 
specifically  with  the  problems  brought 
about  by  the  collapses  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  These  two  overlap- 
ping and  unfortunate  coincidences  have 
elevated  the  deficit.  But,  having  said 
that,  the  deficit  is  some  $33  billion  less 
this  year,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  than  what 
it  would  have  been  had  we  not  passed 
the  budget  summit  agreement. 

So  this  resolution  requires  compli- 
ance with  strict  spending  and  revenue 
limits  that  are  designed  to  contain  the 
Federal  deficit.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deficit  continues  to  cast  a  long 
shadow  across  this  Nation's  fiscal  ter- 
rain. Yet  I  submit  there  is  progress  on 
the  horizon  if  we  continue  to  enforce 
and  maintain  last  year's  agreement. 
This  budget  resolution  fulfills  that  re- 
quirement. 

For  the  record,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  we  took  seri- 
ous action  with  respect  to  the  deficit  in 
this  resolution,  just  as  we  took  serious 
action  last  year  in  the  summit  agree- 
ment. Consider  for  a  moment  the  most 
recent  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projections  on  the  on-budget  deficit 
through  1995.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  indicates  that  the  current  def- 
icit of  $371  billion  will  follow  a  deci- 
sively downward  trend  line  to  $188  bil- 
lion by  1995. 

That  is  the  deficit  excluding  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  that  has  been 
used  in  past  years  to  offset  the  deficit 
figures  and  incorporating  the  full 
measure  of  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out spending.  But  even  with  those  two 
items  considered,  taking  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus  out  from  imder  the  cal- 
culation of  the  deficit  so  that  it  is  not 
artificially  lower  by  including  the 
trust  fund  as  an  offsetting  receipt,  we 
still  find  that  by  1995,  the  deficit  has 
dropped  to  below  1  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

That  will  be  at  the  lowest  level  in  20 
years. 

Perhaps  even  more  compelling  are 
CBO's  projections  for  the  deficit  had 
this  budget  agreement  not  been  en- 
acted. Using  reasonably  conservative 
economic  assumptions,  CBO  dem- 
onstrates, that  today's  deficit  would  be 
$33  billion  higher  were  it  not  for  the 
agreement  that  was  enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  done  nothing 
last  year,  the  deficit  would  jump  by  an 
additional  $69  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992; 
by  $89  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993;  $131 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1994;  and  another 
$160  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Absent  this  budget  agreement,  we 
would  still  be  running  $350  billion  defi- 
cits in  1995.  With  the  agreement,  the 
deficit  will  be  half  of  what  it  woulS 
have  been  otherwise.  No  one  is  making 
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the  case,  and  certainly  I  would  not 
seek  to  make  the  case  that  we  have 
eradicated  the  deficit.  But  we  have  the 
controls  in  place  to  contain  the  deficit 
to  a  measurable  extent. 

It  should  be  understood  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  $482  billion  in  savings 
that  are  contemplated  in  the  summit 
agreement  are  now  fixed  into  law.  We 
achieved  these  entitlement  savings  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  bill  last  year. 
Combine  these  savings  with  the  discre- 
tionary cuts  we  made  below  baseline 
last  year  and  we  have  nearly  S300  bil- 
lion in  bona  fide  deficit  reduction. 

Again,  the  resolution  before  us  today 
keeps  the  deficit  locked  on  to  that  de- 
clining course. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
operating  this  year  under  perhaps  the 
most  demanding  fiscal  restrictions 
that  this  Congress  has  ever  imposed 
upon  itself.  But  that  fact  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  stagnant  budget  priorities.  We 
have  taken  this  resolution,  and  we 
have  worked  with  it.  I  would  character- 
ize this  resolution  as  a  very  positive 
disposition  of  our  available  domestic 
discretionary  resources. 

Simply  stated,  this  resolution  af- 
firms the  central  importance  of  family 
and  economic  security  principles  in  our 
Federal  budget.  It  responds  as  much  as 
it  can  within  the  fiscal  constraints  in 
which  we  are  operating.  It  responds  to 
the  concern  of  Americans  about  eco- 
nomic security  for  their  families  and 
about  the  education  and  health  of  their 
children. 

Under  the  spending  caps  we  agreed  to 
last  year  there  is  not  a  lot  of  room  for 
major  policy  Initiatives  or  radically  di- 
vergent budgetary  priorities.  I  think 
anyone  who  attempts  to  amend  the  dis- 
cretionary totals  in  this  resolution  will 
discover  the  problem  when  the  time 
comes  to  find  the  cuts  necessary  to 
make  any  adds.  It  is  very  easy  to  advo- 
cate any  number  of  very  worthwhile 
additions  to  spending  in  existing  pro- 
granos  or  In  new  programs.  But  It  be- 
comes very  difficult  then  to  find  offset- 
ting cuts  in  existing  programs  to  Jus- 
tify these  adds. 

But  within  these  constraints,  we 
have  attempted.  Mr.  President,  to  send 
a  clear  message.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
resolution  is  a  J3.1  billion  funding  in- 
crease in  fiscal  1992  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  If  we  are  to  give  our  chil- 
dren the  foundation  they  need  to  meet 
our  Nation's  challenges,  we  clearly 
have  to  begin  by  doing  a  better  job  of 
educating  the  children  of  this  country. 
The  resolution  provides  another  $3.1 
billion  in  targeted  family  assistance 
for  Federal  programs  that  have  a  docu- 
mented history  of  success.  We  do  this 
to  find  the  most  cost-efficient  and  ef- 
fective way  of  spending  scarce  Federal 
dollars  in  aiding  the  families  of  this 
country. 

So,  we  have  provided  suiother  $1.3  bil- 
lion targeted  to  family  assistance  for 
programs  that  have  a  record  of  success 


and  a  record  of  cost-efficient  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  dollars.  This  includes 
the  Women.  Infants  and  Children  Nu- 
trition Program.  It  includes  the  Head 
Start  Program.  It  includes  child  care 
grants,  as  well  as  a  Job  training  initia- 
tive. 

This  budget  represents  a  conunit- 
ment  to  make  America's  children 
healthier  and  better  prepared  to  learn. 
It  represents  a  commitment  to  offer  an 
extra  measure  of  support  to  families 
during  this  time  of  recession. 

This  resolution,  I  think,  states  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  all  Senators  in 
this  body;  that  it  is  time  to  move  chil- 
dren and  families  to  the  top  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  agenda.  The  children  of 
this  Nation  are  our  future  and  they  are 
also  the  poorest  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's population.  Fully,  1  in  5  children 
in  this  country  live  in  poverty;  1  in 
every  12  children  faces  a  serious  hunger 
problem.  That  is  hard  for  us  to  believe, 
but  the  statistics  tell  us  that  it  is  true: 
1  in  12  of  our  children  face  a  serious 
hunger  problem.  And  one-sixth  of  the 
children  in  this  country  do  not  com- 
plete school. 

What  makes  this  so  distressing  is 
that  the  situation  is  getting  worse,  not 
better.  If  we  do  not  correct  this  situa- 
tion, more  than  25  percent,  or  1  in  4  of 
the  children  in  this  country  will  slip 
below  the  poverty  level  by  the  year 
2000. 

Too  often  our  answer  at  the  Federal 
level  has  been  to  spend  resources  in  a 
reactive  way.  We  try  to  remedy  the 
problems  facing  our  children  and  fac- 
ing families  only  after  the  problems 
occur.  But  at  the  heart  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  pledge  to  alleviate  hardships 
before  they  take  their  toll  on  our  Na- 
tion's families  and  children.  The  spe- 
cific provisions  in  the  resolution  ad- 
dress the  source  of  the  hazards  facing 
children  and  the  economic  security 
problems  facing  families. 

They  include  a  $350  million  increase 
in  funding  for  the  highly  successful 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Nutri- 
tion Program.  Increased  birth  rates 
and  the  recession,  coupled  together, 
have  made  the  need  for  this  program 
greater  than  ever. 

The  studies  show  that  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  through  the  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  Nutrition  Program,  we 
save  $3  in  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life 
by  reducing  other  health  care  costs. 
And  that  is  Just  in  the  first  year  of  the 
child's  life.  It  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration what  happens  to  the  child 
later  as  it  continues  to  grow  in  years  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  when  it  has  adequate  nutri- 
tion and  can  develop  physiologically 
the  way  that  a  child  should. 

We  also  provide  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  $500  million  increase  for  Head 
Start  which  would  provide  for  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  number  of  eligible 
children  served  by  this  Preschool  Nu- 
trition, Medical,  and  Education  Pro- 
gram. 


No  question  about  it.  Head  Start  has 
been  an  enormous  and  spectacular  suc- 
cess in  giving  young  children,  particu- 
larly children  fi^m  deprived  families, 
at  least  a  leg  up  as  they  move  Into  the 
organized  school  system. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  a  $450 
million  increase  in  education  services 
for  disabled  children.  It  calls  for  a  $1 
billion  increase  in  student  aid  pro- 
grams, including  an  Increase  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  Pell  grants  to 
allow  the  neediest  students  to  go  to 
college  without  eliminating  students 
fi-om  moderate-income  families  troia 
this  program — an  effort  to  encourage 
and  to  help  students  go  to  college,  to 
get  a  college  education,  to  become 
more  productive  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  also  includes  a  $140  million  in- 
crease in  infant  mortality  programs, 
including  outreach  services  to  preg- 
nant women  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  poverty 
in  urban  areas.  Of  course  that  is  easier 
to  see.  but  I  would  submit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  based  on  the  experience  in 
my  native  State  of  Tennessee  and  some 
areas  of  Api)alachia.  there  is  ample 
rural  poverty,  and  rural  poverty  can  be 
even  more  cruel  than  urban  poverty. 

This  resolution  also  provides  a  $300 
million  increase  in  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs.  I  view  this 
as  an  essential  investment  in  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  compete — it  is  a  pro- 
posal to  help  ensure  basic  schools  and 
workplace  training  for  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  and 
adults  also  who  want  to  improve  their 
skills,  to  Improve  their  marketability 
in  the  job  market  in  this  country. 

In  sum,  this  resolution  reconfirms 
education  and  It  reconfirms  our  chil- 
dren as  top  Federal  priorities  in  the 
decade  of  the  1990's.  It  is  forward  look- 
ing. It  is  proactive.  It  is  a  response  to 
the  Insecurity  wrought  by  the  diCficult 
economic  times  we  find  ourselves  liv- 
ing through,  and  it  makes  investments 
in  our  families— Investments  that  we 
believe  will  pay  dividends  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  on  the  dis- 
cretionary spending  side  of  the  ledger. 
On  the  mandatory  side  of  this  resolu- 
tion, it  is  also  an  economic  and  family 
security  budget.  It  addresses  those 
problems  in  strictly  deficit  neutral 
terms. 

The  rules  of  the  new  pay-as-you-go 
system  require  that  any  entitlement 
expansion  be  absolutely  deficit  neutral, 
and  this  resolution  complies  fully  with 
that  requirement.  In  the  pursuit  of 
fiexibillty  for  committees  that  may 
wish  to  alter  entitlement  policy  in 
later  years,  we  have  included  reserve 
language  in  the  resolution,  language 
that  permits  us  to  be  disciplined  with- 
out becoming  hidebound. 

In  the  ipost  basic  terms,  reserve  lan- 
guage   provides    that    mechanism    to 
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allow  the  new  pay-as-you-go  system  to 
operate.  When  you  strip  it  all  away,  in 
the  final  analjrsis,  reserve  language  is 
simply  enablw  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on 
the  substance  of  Issues  later  if  the  Sen- 
ate chooses  toj  do  so.  Failure  to  include 
it  in  the  budnt  resolution  at  this  time 
will  restrict  tie  entire  body  in  the  very 
near  future.  If  it  wishes  to  address 
some  problemTthat  may  appear  in  the 
future  or  if  it]  wishes  to  institute  some 
new  initiativee. 

I  think  it  ia  worth  noting.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  thei  Finance  Committee  in  a 
bipartisan,  ui^oiimous  vote,  approved  a 
request  for  reserve  funds  for  deflcit- 
neutral  legislation  in  three  areas: 

First,  initiatives  to  Improve  health 
and  nutrition  of  children,  to  provide 
for  services  t4  protect  children,  and  to 
strengthen  fatillles. 

Second,  the  Finance  Committee 
asked  for  authority  for  economic  re- 
covery initiaiives  such  as  unemploy- 
ment compen^tion,  should  the  reces- 
sion worsen  ^r  lengthen,  or  for  other 
related  iirograms  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems brought!  about  by  the  uncertain 
economic  tixoes  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I 

Third,  the  finance  Committee  asked 
the  Budget  Qommittee  to  provide  for 
continuing  iikiprovements  in  ongoing 
health  care  Programs  and  phasing  in 
health  Insuniice  coverage  for  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  find 
themselves  mth  no  health  insurance 
coverage  at  all,  plus  needed  efforts  to 
contain  healtn  care  costs.  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  health  care  costs  are 
outrunning  the  means  of  the  average 
American.  asTwell  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  I  meet  those  health  care 
costs. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est porchaaer  of  health  care  in  this 
country,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world,  with  purchases  of  health  care 
through  Medicare,  through  the  veter- 
ans medical  oare  system,  including  the 
veterans  hospitals,  through  the  mili- 
tary medical!  system,  and  through  as- 
sistance glve^  top  States  through  Med- 
icaid. Clearljf  the  Finance  Committee 
needs  the  ailthorlty  to  move  in  the 
area  of  containing  health  care  costs. 

We  have  ^^so  incorporated  reserve 
tanda  that  would  allow  initiatives  in 
two  additional  areas.  One  is  expanding 
access  to  eaily  childhood  develoisnent 
services  for  ^low-income  preschoolers, 
such  as  expanding  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram even  ruther,  or  finding  other 
means  to  fluince  it  if  the  committee  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  wishes  to  do 
that,  and  if  the  full  Senate  wishes  to 
endorse  by  aj  majority  vote  that  com- 
mittee's action:  and  finally  providing 
for  a  SarfaceJTraDsportation  Act  to  ad- 
dress the  deteriorating  conditions  of 
oar  Natlon'i  highways  and  bridges. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  we  have 
a  serious  prcplem  with  a  deteriorating 
InfirastructuiiB  in  this  country.  We  not 


only  read  about  it  but  we  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes  as  we  get  in  our  auto- 
mobiles and  drive  across  the  roads, 
highways,  and  bridges  of  our  Nation, 
We  see  it  in  the  form  of  potholes,  dete- 
riorating road  surfaces,  and  bridges 
that  may  have  become  unsafe. 

But  I  would  submit,  Mr.  President, 
by  including  reserve  fimd  language  in 
the  budget  resolution  we  are  simply 
preparing  the  way  for  the  committees 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  for  the  entire  Senate  to 
move  on  these  initiatives  if  they 
choose  to  do  so  once  the  substance  has 
been  worked  out. 

That  is  a  point  worth  emphasizing.  A 
reserve  fund  does  not  force  specific  ac- 
tion. All  initiatives  must  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  normal  process  including 
finding  a  way  to  pay  for  them.  Under 
the  budget  submit  agreement  put  into 
place  last  year,  a  committee  can  no 
longer  authorize  a  program,  we  can  no 
longer  approve  a  program  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate,  and  the  President  can 
no  longer  sign  into  law  a  program 
without  finding  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
Hereafter,  if  we  want  to  create  entitle- 
ment legislation  expand  entitlement 
legislation,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  it  first. 

There  will  be  no  more  of  this  busi- 
ness of  spending  and  borrowing,  or  bor- 
rowing and  spending.  From  this  day 
forward  we  are  saying  with  this  pay-as- 
you-go  initiative  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion—yes, you  may  expand  an  entitle- 
ment program;  yes,  you  may  create  a 
new,  mandatory  program,  but  you  have 
to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  It  first.  If  you 
do  not  pay  for  It,  then  it  falls  by  virtue 
of  a  60-vote  point  of  order  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  want  to  dispel  any  confusion  that 
may  be  had  in  this  Chamber  about  how 
you  pay  for  these  expansions  of  manda- 
tory programs  or  the  creation  of  new 
mandatory  programs.  Some  will  claim 
that  reserves  are  simply  a  license  to 
tax.  That  Is  clearly  not  a  sustainable 
allegation. 

But  I  submit  that  even  if  that  were 
true,  that  is  infinitely  more  respon- 
sible than  what  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  11  or  12  years  in  this  Chamber- 
creating  programs  with  no  thought  in 
mind  of  how  they  will  be  paid  for.  You 
simply  borrow  the  money  and  pass  the 
cost  of  it  on  to  future  generations. 

Raising  the  revenues  to  pay  for  a  pro- 
gram is  certainly  more  responsible  and 
more  courageous  than  the  plan  that 
was  found  in  vogue  in  recent  years  of 
simply  borrowing  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  But  when  we  talk  about  reserve 
funds  we  are  not  talking  about  a  li- 
cense to  raise  revenues  to  pay  for  it. 
For  example,  the  Budget  Committee 
passed  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
structures  reserves  in  a  way  that  al- 
lows us  to  address  new  initiatives  with- 
in the  context  of  spending  cuts  only, 
not  taxes. 


So  the  argument — that  these  reserves 
are  simply  new  ways  to  tax  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  untrue.  Now  if  you  want 
to  expand  a  program,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it  by  cut- 
ting other  mandatory  spending. 

So  it  is  simply  a  distortion  to  try  to 
characterize  reserve  fund  language  as  a 
proposal  to  raise  taxes.  It  is  not.  And 
to  characterize  it  in  that  fashion  is  to 
I  think  break  faith  with  the  budget 
summit  agreement  that  was  solemnly 
entered  into  last  year. 

The  question  of  pay-as-you-go  was 
debated  at  great  length  during  the  de- 
liberations on  that  budget  summit 
agreement.  It  was  agreed  that  what  we 
were  seeking  to  do  was  to  put  the  stop- 
per In  the  bottle  of  a  borrow-and-spend- 
ing  psychology  mentality  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  past;  that  what  we  were 
seeking  to  do  was  to  be  responsible  and 
say,  if  you  are  going  to  increase  man- 
datory spending,  then  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  all  that  we 
said.  That  was  the  responsible,  old- 
fashioned  way  to  govern. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try when,  if  you  wanted  to  expend  a 
program,  or  come  up  with  a  new  initia- 
tive, you  came  up  with  a  way  to  pay  for 
it.  That  was  absolutely  elementary. 
But  somehow  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
that  went  out  the  window. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  telling  the 
American  people  we  can  give  you 
everthing  you  want.  We  will  pay  for  it. 
Do  not  worry  about  it.  We  will  grow 
our  way  out  of  it.  We  will  expand  this 
economy  and  pay  for  it.  That  is  the 
way  we  built  up  a  debt  today  of  over  S3 
trillion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
primary  proponents  of  this  budget  plaui 
elicited  strong  bipartisan  agreement  in 
our  Budget  Committee.  Nearly  half  of 
the  minority  Senators  cast  positive 
votes  for  Senator  Wirth's  homefi-ont 
amendment.  It  was  a  $4.4  billion  initia- 
tive that  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  dis- 
cretionary portion  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Wirth 
amendment  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  margin  in  our 
Budget  Committee.  Moreover,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  in  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  for  the  langruage  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  BROWN]  to  structure  the 
reserve  funds  under  the  new  pay-as- 
you-go  system  so  that  initiatives  made 
possible  by  them  are  not  offset  with 
taxes. 

So  in  every  regard,  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  upholds  the  prinlclples 
of  the  budget  summit  agreement  of  last 
year,  and  it  upholds  the  discipline  that 
was  the  fundamental  underlying  reason 
for  the  budget  summit  agreement  last 
year— the  discipline  to  control  spend- 
ing. This  budget  resolution  does  that. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  have  a  worthy  budget  reso- 
lution that  we  are  presenting  here  to 
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our  colleaerues  today.  It  is  really  the 
fruits  of  a  bipartisan  summit  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  last  year 
through  negotiations  initiated  by  the 
President  Joined  in  by  the  Congress. 
And  that  summit  agreement  is  the  un- 
derlying fundamental  f^ramework  of 
this  resolution  that  we  bring  to  our 
colleagues  today. 

It  has  spending  caps  on  both  defense 
spending  and  domestic  discretionary 
spending.  Those  caps  have  not  been 
breached.  We  are  adhering  to  the  dis- 
cipline that  was  fundamental  to  the 
budget  summit  agreement. 

We  have  sought  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  cape  to  move  the  funds 
around  in  the  domestic  discretionary 
spending  firamework  in  such  a  way  as 


to  emphasize  education  for  our  young 
people,  to  emphasize  some  of  the  fam- 
ily and  security  needs  of  our  people  but 
always  being  mindftil  of  the  underlsring 
fiscal  discipline  that  we  must  adhere  to 
and  that  we  agreed  to  last  year. 

On  the  mandatory  or  entitlement 
side,  once  again  we  adhere  to  the 
agreement  and  adhere  to  the  discipline. 
We  say  that,  if  there  is  going  to  be  an 
Increase  in  entitlements  or  manda- 
tories, it  must  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  If  you  want  to  do  It,  you  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

So  it  is  a  fiscally  disciplined  budget 
resolution.  Within  rigorous  limits  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  It  will  focus  what 
resources  we  have  in  this  very  trying 
fiscal  time  on  family  and  economic  se- 

BUDGET  AGREEMENT  SAVINGS 

(In  billnns  ol  Mlm] 


curity  issues  that  matter  so  much  to 
all  of  us,  that  matters  so  much  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  statement  that 
a  chart  indicating  the  savings  that  will 
occur  under  the  5-year  budget  summit 
agreement  be  included  In  the  Rbcx)rd 
together  with  a  second  chart  indicating 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  base- 
line totals  with  respect  to  deficits  for 
1991  through  1995  indicating  the  savings 
under  our  budget  resolution  we  have 
today,  and  what  the  deficit  would  be 
without  the  budget  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator DOMENici,  rising  to  speak  at  this 
time. 

1 3rleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  Mexico  is  recogrnlzed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
srleld  myself  as  much  time  as  I  need 
this  morning. 

Let  me  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  hard  work  in  the 
days  past  in  getting  us  where  we  are. 
Obviously,  we  are  on  a  tight  timeframe 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House  and 
get  a  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  am  sure  we  will  work  to- 
gether to  see  that  we  get  that  done. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also,  for  my 
colleagues,  in  particular,  apologize  for 
my  voice.  I  have  a  bad  cold,  and  I  am 
sure  some  of  my  fMends  in  the  Senate 
will  suggest  that  maybe  I  will  talk 
l^ss.  I  want  to  Inform  them  that  I  am 
not  so  dlsiwsed,  in  spite  of  my  voice, 
because  I  think  we  are  in  a  very,  very 
Important  period  in  the  history  of 
budgeting. 

It  is  an  interesting  time.  Without 
talking  specifically  about  the  budget 
for  a  moment,  let  me  give  you  a  ver- 
sion of  why  we  are  here  and  what  hap- 
pened on  the  way  ft-om  the  summit 
meetings  to  this  day. 


First,  as  the  Senator  fi-om  New  Mex- 
ico sees  it,  last  year  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  leadership  of  both  Houses, 
said  that  we  have  a  bad  fiscal  crisis.  We 
all  got  together  to  see  If  we  could  agree 
on  a  budget  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
were  trying  to  make  a  real  step  for- 
ward to  fix  this  ever-increasing  deficit 
and  get  our  fiscal  house  either  in  order 
or  under  control. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  recap  all  of 
the  history  of  what  happened  when  this 
group  of  U.S.  Congress  men  and  women 
went  out  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
and  met  forever,  and  then  came  back 
here  and  narrowed  the  number  of  nego- 
tiators down  even  more  and  then  fi- 
nally produced  an  agreement  between 
the  congressional  leaders  and  those  in 
attendance,  and  the  executive  branch, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  lot  of  things  happened.  But  essen- 
tially, for  the  future,  most  of  the 
media  attention  was  focused  on  ciga- 
rette taxes,  the  5-cent  gasoline  tax, 
other  kinds  of  revenue  items,  and  on 
some  reductions  in  mandatory  spend- 
ing, which  we  used  to  call  "entitle- 
ments," but  now  we  use  the  word 
"mandatories."  That  included  Medi- 
care, part  B,  some  changes  In  the 
coi>a3rment  between  the  taxpayers  of 


America  and  the  seniors  citizens.  So 
those  issues  got  all  of  the  attention. 

We  struggled  through  that,  and  by 
the  time  It  got  through  the  House,  we 
had  some  new  Issues  on  fairness,  in 
terms  of  the  tax  structure,  to  tax  the 
wealthy  and  not  the  middle  class. 

But  while  all  of  that  was  occurring— 
and  we  finally  got  our  way  through 
that  one  way  or  another — it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant agreements  regarding  the  fis- 
cal policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
procedures  and  processes,  both  in  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  was 
entered  into. 

I  am  absolutely  amazed,  as  I  had  the 
opporttmlty  to  speak  before  groups  in 
my  own  State  and  elsewhere,  to  share 
a  little  bit  of  what  we  did  while  all  of 
that  notoriety  was  taking  place- 
maybe  one  might  even  say  "under  the 
cover"  of  that  notoriety.  A  5-year  bind- 
ing agreement  was  reached  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress,  which  this  Senator  thinks 
will  dramatically  change  our  ten- 
dencies here  in  the  Congress  and,  yes, 
even  the  tendencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  spend  and  spend  and  spend 
and  believe  you  never  have  to  pay  for 
it.  And  it  win  dramatically  change  the 
implementation     of     the     philosophy 
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So  let  OS  s 
of  what  we 


will  understand 
it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  enter  into 
a  5-year  agiieement  that  bound  the 
Congress  litesally  in  dollar  numbers  for 
5  years.  One  siear  we  have  already  done, 
and  four  we  are  going  to  do,  starting 
with  year  Nd  2  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  uq  today. 

with  an  understanding 
do  that  everyone  thinks 
is  constitutional.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way.  You  can  do  almost  anything  that 
you  could  do  before  this  agreement — as 
stated  by  ouij  distinguished  former  Re- 
publican leader,  Senator  Baker,  who 
once  said,  "u  you  have  51  votes,  you 
can  do  anytMng."  Well,  essentially,  if 
you  really  w(nt  to  change  this  agree- 
ment, oth€^  than,  interestingly 
enough,  to  reiuce  the  deflcit  more  than 
was  agreed  upon  in  this  executive-con- 
gressional agreement,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  include  I  taxes— you  can  do  that 
with  51  votesH 

But  if  you  are  going  to,  in  any  way. 
raise  the  deficit  or  raise  the  spending 
in  the  three]  new  categories  that  we 
have  established  in  law — defense  spend- 
ing, domestic  discretionary  spending, 
and  foreign  iassistance  spending— you 
need  a  supertnajority.  And  such  is  the 
agreement.    | 

So  there  ia  nothing  any  more  bind- 
ing. If  you  want  to  break  all  this  busi- 
ness, you  h^ve  to  really  have  some- 
thing good,  I  something  powerful,  be- 
cause you  n4ed  supermajorities  to  do 
it.  So  the]  overall  fttunework  is 
supennajortties  and  sending  laws  to 
the  President!  to  change  all  this,  which 
he  can  veto|  and,  obviously,  in  that 
ority  supporting  the  veto 
place. 

that,  Mr.  President,  this 
New  Mexico  has  come  to 
n  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  w4  can  do  up  here  is  to  take 
policy  steps  ihat  enhance  and  increase 
the  opportunity  for  the  American  eco- 
nomic systeili  to  grow  and  prosiwr  in  a 
sustained  mafmer. 

There  Is  nothing  that  proves  to  the 
American  people  that  sustained  growth 
is  good.  We  kll  know  that.  We  all  un- 
derstand thai— our  economists  have  all 
told  us — an  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Ide  that  is  getting  distributed  through 
various  activtities  in  the  American  sys- 
tem is  good.  But  nothing  convinces  the 
American  people  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  yQu  ought  to  have  sustained 
growth  better  than  to  have  a  recession. 

When  you  J  have  a  recession,  every- 
body ondersQands  that  recession  is  the 
opposite  of  gtowth.  Therefore,  you  sure 
would  like  tq  have  growth,  because  you 
do  not  like  tie  recession. 

So.  ttom  my  standpoint,  what  is 
wrooflT  with  Ills  budget  resolution  has 
nothing  wbai  soever  to  do  with  the  cape 
agreed  upon  ly  the  budget  summlteers. 
encapsulated    in  a  reconciliation  bill 


stance,  a  miij 
will  keep  it  lit 
Having  said 
Senator  fronj 
the  conclusi^ 


that  went  to  the  President,  was  signed, 
and  is  now  either  law  or  has  changed 
our  procedures,  one  or  the  other.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  that.  And 
this  budget  resolution,  as  I  will  ex- 
plain, in  this  Senator's  opinion,  takes 
that  summit  agreement  and  says 
"carry  it  out."  and  does  not  do  much 
more  than  that. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  reducing  the  Social 
Security  taxes  or  the  tnist  fund  with 
that  supermajority  of  60.  that  I  alluded 
to  a  while  ago.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  some- 
time today  that  takes  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  one  major  loop- 
hole in  the  budget  summit  agreement. 

And  I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  or 
anyone  interested  in  what  I  am  talking 
about  here  this  morning  with  how  it 
happened,  other  than  before  the  budget 
summit,  if  you  wanted  to  reduce  PICA 
taxes  substantially,  or  spend  some  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fUnd  for 
something  other  than  what  it  was 
intended,  you  had  to  have  a 
supermajority. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  For  those  who 
were  wondering  why  we  did  not  take 
Social  Security  off  budget,  for  about 
2Mi  years  there  was  a  clamor  to  take  it 
off  budget,  the  notion  being  it  would  be 
protected  if  it  is  off  budget. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  result  of 
the  budget  sunmilt  and  the  inclusion  of 
some  words  In  that  summit  agreement 
regarding  this  trust  fund  and  the  fire- 
wall protecting  it  is  to  take  it  off  budg- 
et. But  with  50  votes,  a  simple  major- 
ity, you  can  raid  that  trust  fund— raid 
that  trust  fUnd. 

The  bigrgest  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  permits  that.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  way  it  is  drafted,  It 
says  implicitly  you  can  cut  the  taxes 
to  reduce  the  trust  fund  solvency  with 
50  votes,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  you  cannot  spend  the  trust  ftmd 
on  something  else. 

(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  put  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  you  need  60  votes  to  change 
the  trust  fUnd's  solvency  in  either  re- 
spect. Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  I 
started  my  comments  by  saying  the 
most  significant  thing  we  can  do  with 
the  budget  resolution  is  to  analjrze  it 
first  to  see  what  it  does  to  economic 
prosperity.  What  does  it  do  to  our  fli- 
ture  economic  growth?  What  does  it  do 
to  our  potential  to  remain  competi- 
tive? 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  am  unequivo- 
cally convinced  that  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  Social  Security  trust  flind 
wiU  indeed  put  the  United  States  of 
America  in  a  position  where  about  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  economic  positives 
coming  forth  firom  that  budget  summit 
are  wiped  out.  Which  means  America 
will  be  in  the  debt  market  for  more 
money   on   the   borrowing   side,   even 


while  we  have  a  5-year  relatively  good 
fix  on  our  fiscal  policies  and  have  put 
it  in  order. 

I  believe  that  is  bad  policy  because  I 
think  it  means  interest  rates  will  not 
come  down  as  fast  or  for  as  long  as 
they  should.  That  means  money  will  be 
more  expensive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  more  expensive 
capital  will  be  more  expensive  to 
American  business,  large  and  small, 
and  to  those  who  want  to  invest  to 
cause  America  to  grow. 

So  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  some- 
time today,  hopefully,  to  make  this 
budget  resolution  what  it  ought  to  be, 
an  encapsulation  and  mandate  that  we 
carry  out  the  terms  and  covenants  and 
conditions  of  the  budget  simmiit,  and 
that  we  not  dramatically  change  it  by 
reducing  the  revenue  take  side  of  the 
ledger  for  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  As  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicated  today,  for  those  who 
want  to  cut  the  tax,  they  ought  to  be 
coming  before  the  Senate  sasring  what 
taxes  they  would  raise  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lost  revenue  so  we  could 
have  the  budget  sunmiit's  deficits  lines 
running  as  they  really  should  and  as 
they  were  Intended. 

That  is  the  thing  that  is  most  wrong 
with  the  budget  resolution  before  us. 
And  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  if  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment— which  I  assume  he  will  offer 
today,  and  which  takes  advantage  of 
the  50-vote  simple  majority  provisions 
of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  trust  fund  so  that  he  can  use 
up  that  extra  amount  in  reduced 
taxes — if  it  fails,  and  I  hope  it  does, 
then  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
support  this  resolution.  We  can  go  to 
conference.  And  I  will  urge  my  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  to  support  it.  I 
think,  especially  considering  the  op- 
tions we  had,  we  could  have  tried  to 
spend  more  than  the  budget  summit  in- 
dicated. The  only  thing  that  would 
have  happened  if  we  did  that,  we  would 
require  supermajoriti^es  here  on  the 
floor. 

There  is  nothing  tx>  keep  Senators 
from,  if  they  want  to.  spending  more 
money.  So  if  they  do  not  like  the  stric- 
tures of  the  budget  summit  on  the 
spending  side,  they  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment here  on  the  floor  to  increase  it. 

The  interesting  thing,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks,  is  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  made  a  historic 
agreement  that  says  if  you  want  to  do 
that  for  the  next  4  years,  you  have  to 
get  a  supermajority  to  support  you. 

I  am  pleased  the  Budget  Conunittee. 
at  least,  did  not  do  that.  If  you  want  to 
cut  defense  more  than  the  budget  sum- 
mit agreed  to,  you  can  come  right  here 
to  the  floor  to  cut  it  more.  And  I  as- 
sume an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
do  that.  Such  amendments  were  offered 
in  the  markup  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer:  10 
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percent  cut.  8  percent  cut,  6  percent 
cut,  down  to  1  percent.  All  failed. 

Everyone  assumes  the  $1T7  billion  we 
cut  off  defense  in  the  reduction  agreed 
to  in  the  summit  is  a  sufficient  cut,  all 
things  considered.  But  we  can  try  to 
cut  it  more. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the 
budget  sunmiit  is,  however— and  I 
think  it  is  a  very,  very  good  way  to 
handle  fiscal  policy  for  now  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  agreed  period  encap- 
sulated in  legislation— if  you  reduce 
defense  more  and  you  do  not  spend  it 
for  something  else,  it  reduces  the  defl- 
cit.  That  is  the  way  the  agreement 
reads.  That  is  what  we,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  President,  agreed  would 
be  the  policy  for  the  ensuing  few  years. 

If  you  want  to  reduce  defense,  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs,  and  foreign 
assistance,  again,  I  repeat,  nothing 
keeps  anyone  firom  doing  that.  For 
those  who  deplore  the  size  of  the  deficit 
or  do  not  like  the  budget  summit 
agreement,  they  can  come  to  the  floor; 
they  can  alter  that.  And  in  that  regard, 
they  only  need  a  simple  majority. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
savings  go  to  the  deflcit  ajid  are  not 
spent  elsewhere.  To  spend  them  else- 
where requires  a  supermajority.  That 
is  more  than  51,  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present. 

That  is  the  nature  of  this  interesting 
multlyear  agreement  that  I  started  off 
telling  the  Senate  about.  While  there 
was  all  of  the  commotion  about  the 
cigarette  taxes  and  the  gasoline  gax,  a 
most  intriguing  and  interesting  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  and  it  falls  to 
the  Budget  Committee  to  seriously 
consider  each  year  whether  they  want 
to  continue  to  be  bound  by  that  agree- 
ment. 

Clearly,  for  those  who  say  there  is  no 
role  for  this  resolution,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do,  I  have  just  given  a  few  off 
the  top  of  my  head.  For  those  who 
want  to  spend  more,  you  come  down 
and  offer  it.  It  will  be  voted  on.  And 
clearly,  if  you  get  a  sufficient  vote,  you 
have  altered  the  sununit  agreement 
and  permitted  the  appropriators  to 
si>end  more. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  one  more 
thing  that  is  most  interesting  about 
the  sununit  agreement  that  is  encai>- 
sulated  in  the  reserve  provisions  of  this 
budget  resolution.  About  2  or  3  months 
before  the  budget  summit  reached  its 
conclusion,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House,  Chairman  Rostenkowsei, 
presented  an  editorial  piece  following  a 
speech  somewhere  in  his  home  State  of 
Illinois  where  he  called  for  some  rather 
dramatic  changes  in  the  Federal  budg- 
eting practices. 

In  that,  he  included  a  statement  that 
for  mandatory  or  entitlement  pro- 
grams, new  Medicaid  add-ons.  Medicare 
changes  that  increased  siwnding,  pen- 
sion programs  you  might  want  to 
change,  student  loan  programs  that 
you  might  want  to  change,  agricultural 


programs  that  are  n-nnnai  subsidies 
that  are  covered  under  a  multiyear 
law — all  of  those  are  called  man- 
datories— he  included  a  statement  that 
if  you  are  going  to  increase  any  of 
those  in  the  future  you  ought  to  pay 
for  them,  which  became  known  as  pay- 
as-you-go. 

Again,  while  all  of  the  excitement  of 
the  summit  was  focused  on  taxes  and 
entitlements,  this  provision  of  pay-as- 
you-go  was  encapsulated  in  the  agree- 
ment and  is  now  covered  in  this  budget 
resolution. 

It  says,  essentially,  for  those  who  in 
the  past  have  done  things  like  the  fol- 
lowing: You  want  to  increase  the  Med- 
icaid Program,  so  what  you  do  is 
change  the  law  in  a  reconciliation  bill 
to  increase  spending,  not  this  coming 
year,  but  2  years  from  now.  by  a  huge 
amount,  maybe  $300  million  or  $400 
million;  and  maybe  4  years  from  now, 
one-half  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  know, 
but  for  the  year  you  are  looking  at  it, 
little  or  no  new  money  is  spent.  But  it 
is  dramatically  spent  in  the  outyears. 
The  pay-as-you-go  provisions,  in  my 
opinion,  are  dramatic  changes  in  the 
direction  of  positive  fiscal  policy  for  it 
would  say  you  must  pay  for  that  kind 
of  program  and  you  will  estimate  it 
over  5  years,  not  one,  and  you  pay  for 
it  in  either  of  two  ways.  You  pay  for  it 
either  by  new  revenues  or  by  cutting 
programs.  And  if  you  do  not  pay  for  it. 
Congress  has  given  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  the  authority  to 
cut  across  the  board  entitlement  pro- 
grams, except  Social  Security,  to  pay 
for  the  increased  programs. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico worked  on  these  issues  for  years 
and  never  believed  we  would  have  a 
budget  resolution  before  us  that  car- 
ried that  kind  of  enforcement  power, 
but  it  does.  So  now  it  means  that  the 
numbers  we  have  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, multiyear  in  nature,  are  enforce- 
able against  entitlement  changes  un- 
less they  are  paid  for.  And  if  they  slip 
something  by  and  it  is  not  paid  for,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
makes  you  pay  for  it  by  cutting  pro- 
grams across  the  board. 

Frankly,  so  no  one  will  miss  the 
strength  of  the  agreement  that  is  en- 
capsulated in  this  budget  resolution 
and  being  carried  forward  here  on  the 
discretionary  programs,  we  have  not 
only  set  a  dollar  number  in  law  for  the 
year  that  we  have  on  the  floor  and  for 
the  following  year,  for  discretionary 
appropriations,  let  me  just  give  you 
the  number:  $210  billion  in  outlays  is 
what  can  be  spent  and  no  more.  One 
might  say,  how  good  is  that?  We  have 
a  tendency  to  overspend  or,  in  the  wan- 
ing moments,  to  do  supplementals  that 
would  increase  the  amount,  and  we 
would  go  over  the  target.  What  hap- 
pens now? 

A  most  interesting  agreement  was 
arrived  at  in  the  summit  and  is  now  in 
the  laws  of  this  land.  The  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget  is  given  the 
authority,  when  you  have  finished  the 
appropriation  process,  to  see  if  Con- 
gress broke  the  target  and  immediately 
has  the  authority  to  cut  all  the  ac- 
counts by  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  overage.  All  of  them  are  cut 
equally— no  line-item  veto,  no  taking 
entire  programs  out,  but  across  the 
spectrum  of  those  kinds  of  programs — 
the  overage  is  spread  by  reductions  to 
reach  the  target.  Such  is  the  case  for 
the  entire  period  of  this  agreement. 

This  budget  resolution  will  be  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  for  that  on  the 
floor.  We  have  provided  for  increases  in 
entitlement  programs  in  the  areas  that 
the  chairman  has  alluded  to,  but.  inter- 
estingly enough,  an  amendment  offered 
in  the  committee  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  said  that  all  you  can  do 
there  is  pay  for  new  programs  by  re- 
ducing or  cutting  old  programs.  You 
cannot  do  it  by  new  taxes.  New  taxes 
would  be  out  of  order.  If  you  did  it  by 
cutting  programs  to  pay  for  new  ones, 
you  only  need  a  simple  majority  to 
pass  those.  Very  interesting.  We  will 
see  how  it  plays  out.  Obviously,  much 
of  this  has  never  been  tried,  but  it  is. 
at  least  as  I  see  it,  a  very,  very  excit- 
ing process  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  repeat,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  the  most  im- 
portant fiscal  policy  issue  confronting 
the  Congress  this  year  is,  do  you  want 
to  reduce  the  Social  Security  tax  and 
raid  the  trust  fund  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars, put  the  fund  in  jeopardy,  the  pay- 
ments in  jeopardy,  and  cause  interest 
rates  to  go  up — as  most  economists  say 
they  will  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says  it  will,  thus  costing  the  re- 
covery dollars  that  need  to  be  invested 
to  get  out  of  this  recession  and  to 
cause  us  to  grow?  That  capital  will 
cost  more,  thus  making  our  future  sus- 
tained economic  growth  less  apt  to 
happen. 

Aside  from  that,  let  me  suggest  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  myths  around.  We 
never  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  are  with  us  again.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can,  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  try  to  give 
you  my  assessment  of  the  myths. 

First  of  all,  it  is  assumed — and  it 
does  not  really  matter  how  many  times 
we  try  to  say  to  the  contrary— but  it  is 
assumed  by  those  who  write  about  our 
budget  process  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion— when  it  talks  about  how  much  we 
will  spend  for  education,  how  much  we 
will  spend  or  not  spend  for  the  drug 
interdiction  program  and  everything 
that  goes  with  it,  or  how  much  we  will 
spend  for  the  EPA  to  enforce  the  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  or,  yes,  how 
much  we  will  spend  for  the  Women  In- 
fants and  Children  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram— it  is  assimied  that  the  budget 
resolution  actually  is  binding  with  ref- 
erence to  the  dollar  numbers  that  we 
expect  to  si>end  next  year.  Such  has 
never  been  the  case  f^m  the  first  day 
a  budget  resolution  came  to  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate  1 14  or  15  years  ago.  Those 
numbers  hav^  never  been  binding.  They 
are  wishes,  t  call  them  the  wish  list, 
because  It  Is,  absolutely,  unequivocally 
true  that  th^  prioritizing  of  all  the  do- 
mestic programs  and  all  of  the  weapons 
programs  an4  systems  and  other  things 
within  defence  and  all  of  the  programs 
within  forelm  assistance— they  are  all 
prioritized— ihat  is.  the  amount  that 
we  are  goingi  to  spend,  whether  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  reduction  or  an  Increase, 
is  determinil  purely,  plainly,  simply 
by  the  appropriation  process,  not  the 
budget  resolution.  Literally,  that  Is 
the  way  the]  law  was  drafted.  It  was  a 
compromise  many,  many  years  ago 
when  it  was  drawn  so  that  the  appro- 
inriators  woifld  make  the  decision  on 
where  to  spehd  the  money. 

I  am  not  Suggesting  that  one  Is  bet- 
ter than  thq  other  or  we  ought  to  do 
something  djlCferently.  But  let  me  re- 
peat, just  using  some  dollar  numbers. 
The  budget]  summit  agreement  said, 
next  year,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the 
domestic  programs  that  are  appio- 
priated— I  h^ve  just  named  some:  edu- 
cation progflams.  title  I.  VA's  hospital 
maintenanc^  program.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  all  of  those  programs 
and  many  njore,  maybe  200  or  300  or  so 
programs — the  agreement  says  we  can 
spend  S210  ballon  for  those  programs. 

Let  me  m4ke  sure  that  I  do  not  over- 
state the  caie  because  it  does  not  both- 
er the  Senator  firom  New  Mexico  if  we 
want  to  talie  some  advisory  votes.  It 
Just  kind  ordisturbs  me  when  the  pub- 
lic Is  led  to! believe  budget  resolutions 
are  more  thin  that. 

Let  me  tr^  to  put  It  this  way.  It  does 
not  matter,;  Mr.  President,  what  any 
Senator  comes  to  the  floor  and  offers 
as  an  amenc^nent  to  the  distribution  of 
that  $210  billion:  Let  us  take  it  out  of 
drug  prevention  and  put  In  education, 
and  we  ar4  having  a  pro-education 
vote.  I 

Now  let  n^e  say  for  sure  what  the  ef- 
fect Is.  It  does  not  matter  how  we  vote 
on  those  advisory  wish  list  Items.  I  do 
not  say  thii  with  anything  other  than 
great  respeat  to  the  chairman,  but  his 
long  litany]  and  very,  very  eloquently 
stated  remarks  about  what  this  budget 
resolution  will  spend  more  money  on  is 
jn^cisely  wiiat  I  have  Just  said,  a  wish 
list  and  noKhlng  more.  I  guarantee  the 
Senate  that  we  will  not  know  what  Is 
going  to  bf  spent  on  those  programs 
until  all  o<  the  subcommittees  of  ap- 
propriation! have  reported  their  bills 
and  they  are  voted  on.  gone  to  con- 
ference, anil  the  President  signs  the 
bill.  Tou  ca  a  then  look  and  see  if  we  In- 
creased ediicatlon  in  the  amount  sug- 
gested In  tUs  budget  resolution — smd  I 
do  not  want  to  predict  we  will  not,  al- 
though myf  true  intuition  is  we  will 
not — ^becau4e,  in  order  to  do  that,  we 
have  to  dnunatically  cut  other  pro- 
grams. For,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the 
real  impact  of  the  economic  budget 
resolution,    that    summit    agreement 


that  brought  us  to  a  resolution  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  an  experiment  in 
determining  the  priorities  of  spending 
with  caps  that  cannot  be  violated.  The 
test  is  going  to  be:  Do  we  want  to  keep 
funding  every  program  we  have?  If  we 
do,  we  cannot  increase  any  very  much. 
The  President,  for  instance,  whether 
one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  to  his  cred- 
it Increased  many  programs  that  this 
Congress  agrees  should  be  increased 
and  that  the  American  people  want  in- 
creased. To  his  credit,  he  reduced  pro- 
grams in  his  line-item  budget.  He  re- 
duced programs  by  terminating  them. 
$4.4  billion  worth.  He  said,  to  Increase 
some  I  have  to  reduce  or  cut  others.  So 
he  terminated  4.4  billion  dollars  worth 
of  programs. 

There  is  no  way  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion you  can  terminate  programs.  So 
we  have  not.  So,  if  we  have  Increased  In 
our  wish  list,  advisory  allocation  of 
that  $210  billion— If  we  have  done 
that— we  have  cut  something  else  and 
we  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

It  Is  all  right  with  the  Senator  fl-om 
New  Mexico  if  we  want  to  send  an  advi- 
sory budget  that  increases  some,  but 
everybody  ought  to  know  It  decreases 
others.  When  we  adopt  this  one,  using 
the  rhetoric  of  Increases,  which  we  all 
want,  I  feel  we  ought  to  accompany  it 
with  the  rhetoric  of  what  we  did  not  do 
as  the  President  did. 

For  Instance,  we  have  dramatically 
reduced  law  enforcement  and  dnig 
Interdiction  and  all  of  that,  that  goes 
with  the  war  on  drugs  by  about  $2  bil- 
lion. We  really  have  not  because  I  can 
predict  with  aimost  the  same  amount 
of  certainty  I  did  5  minutes  ago  that 
we  would  not  Increase  education  as 
much  as  is  In  this  budget  resolution, 
we  win  not  reduce  that  total  war  on 
drugs  program  by  that  much  because 
we  just  could  not  do  It.  Two  billion  dol- 
lars would  dramatically  change  the 
FBI  and  all  of  those  entitles  that  are  in 
the  war  and  probably  the  assistance  to 
our  cities  and  probably  the  other  pro- 
grams that  go  with  it. 

The  veterans  function  was  reduced  in 
dollar  numbers  by  a  very  large  amount, 
about  $700  million.  I  can  almost  assure 
my  colleagues  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  reduction  in  order  to  pay 
for  an  increase  in  education.  It  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

What  Is  going  to  happen?  What  is 
going  to  happen  Is  the  appropriations 
are  going  to  take  the  $210  billion,  not 
the  small  numbers  we  have  In  here,  and 
they  are  going  to  look  at  what  their 
appropriations  committees  should  get, 
and  they  are  going  to  decide  what  goes 
up,  what  goes  down,  what  gets  dra- 
matic Increases  and  what  does  not. 

While  we  are  on  that,  the  chairman, 
again,  in  fairness,  did  a  very  good  job 
explaining  what  this  advisory  budget 
does  for  children's  Issues.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  not  give  the 
President  credit  for  dramatically  in- 
creasing   children's    programs    in    his 


budget.  He  did.  I  will  Just  give  some 
Members  in  a  while  as  to  what  he  did. 
But.  remember,  the  President  literally. 
In  the  executive  budget,  m\ist  put  the 
dollar  number  In,  Justify  It,  and  live 
within  that  $210  billion  cap.  Thus  he 
must  say  what  he  has  cut.  what  he  has 
eliminated.  So  he  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism no  matter  how  it  comes  out  be- 
cause the  increase  will  never  be  as 
much  as  people  want.  But,  he  had  to 
decrease  things  to  even  get  there. 

In  any  event,  the  President  Increased 
programs  such  as  WIC.  other  child  nu- 
trition programs.  Infant  mortality, 
Medicaid  that  Is  directed  more  at 
young  people.  Head  Start,  math  and 
science  for  young  people,  all  of  those. 
He  increased  those  $7.5  billion  over  the 
previous  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  make  my 
third  prediction  In  this  series.  By  the 
time  we  are  finished  with  appropria- 
tions, these  programs  will  not  be  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  President  asked 
for,  much  less  by  the  amount  in  the  ad- 
visory budget  that  is  before  us,  touted 
by  some  as  "the  budget,"  impljring  it  is 
the  final  say.  We  ought  to  start  talking 
about  the  appropriations  Instead  of  the 
budget  because  that  is  the  way  the  in- 
dividual items  are  responded  to  in  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

It  does  not  make  the  budget  process 
any  less  or  any  weaker  or  any  sti^nger. 
In  the  years  when  it  was  assumed  to 
have  had  a  lot  of  power  without  the 
help  of  the  targets  trying  to  enforce 
them,  the  same  rule  applied.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  some  in  the  budget  process 
thought  we  ought  to  break  the  discre- 
tionary appropriations  into  three  de- 
partments: Defense,  domestic  and  for- 
eign aid,  and  make  those  binding  In  the 
budget  process  because,  believe  me,  Mr. 
President,  for  most  of  the  history  of 
the  budget  process  even  those  lasge 
targets  were  not  binding. 

In  other  words,  we  could  spend  de- 
fense money  on  discretionary  accounts 
in  that  appropriations  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  will  give  a  rule,  just 
one  I  remember.  I  believe  we  spent  over 
$40  billion  of  domestic-budgeted  mon- 
eys for  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams over  a  period  of  7  or  8  years  by 
just  meeting  the  big  target  but  moving 
the  money  around  below  it.  That  is  the 
way  it  was.  That  is  the  way  it  is;  ac- 
cept it. 

We  have  now  for  the  next  4  years 
agreed  that  for  the  next  2  years  there 
are  three  binding  cape  and  we  cannot 
move  the  money  around  between  them. 
We  left  open  the  following  two  to  be 
agreed  upon  with  only  one  big  cap  over 
the  top  of  it  all. 

I  think  that  is  very  Interesting.  I 
think  It  is  exciting.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  budget  resolution 
be  understood  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a 
macro  document  that  sets  some  advi- 
sory numbers  and  overall  says  how 
much  we  can  spend  in  discretionary 
programs.  And  this  year  says— and  I 
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am  very  pleased  this  Is  the  case — this 
is  what  we  can  spend  in  mandatories.  If 
we  are  going  to  spend  more  with  new 
programs  or  new  add-ons.  we  have  to 
pay  for  them. 

If  we  break  the  targets  we  get  a  mini 
sequester  by  the  0MB.  That  is  a  mini 
across-the-board  cut.  Frankly,  let  me 
state  for  the  Senate,  it  came  out  the 
other  day  that  we  had  exceeded  the  dis- 
cretionary cap  by  a  very,  very  tiny 
amount,  $7  million.  That  $7  million  is 
against  a  great  big  cap  of  S200  billion  or 
more.  It  is  almost  negligible,  .0  some- 
thing or  other  percent.  Some  said  why 
do  we  not  just  And  a  way  to  declare 
that  to  be,  maybe  in  the  lawyers'  par- 
lance, de  minimis. 

Ouess  what  happened?  The  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
was  part  of  the  agreement:  the  OMB  di- 
rector, part  of  the  agreement:  some 
who  were  very  active  in  this  whole  ne- 
gotiation, talked  about  it.  Guess  what 
the  conclusion  was?  No,  enforce  it, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  tiny,  tiny  amount, 
a  tiny,  tiny  percent  across  the  board. 
Blake  sure  everyone  understands  it  is 
for  real,  it  will  happen  and  do  it  even 
for  this  tiny,  tiny  $7  million. 

So  there  is  going  to  be  an  across-the- 
board  cut,  negligible  as  It  is  and  far 
less  than  1  percent.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  in  numbers  right  now  but  .0  some- 
thing or  other  across  the  board  to  take 
care  of  that  $7  million.  That  is  how  sig- 
nificant the  agreement  that  this  budg- 
et resolution  will  enforce  was  when  we 
put  it  in  place  and  how  important,  in 
this  Senator's  opinion,  it  is  that  the 
budget  process  be  used  for  the  next  2 
years  to  say  we  should  do  no  less  for 
the  American  people  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy  in  the  fViture  than  to  en- 
force that  agreement. 

If  we  were  to  do  more,  then  we  should 
reduce  the  deficit  more,  and  there  is 
ample  room  to  do  it  if  we  want  to.  If 
you  want  to  cut  more,  o^er  to  cut 
more.  If  you  want  to  tax  more,  offer  to 
tax  more.  I  for  one  do  not  believe  we 
are  undertaxed.  Maybe  some  will  come 
to  the  floor  today  and  tomorrow  and 
aay  we  are  undertaxed.  Or,  they  will 
Imply  It,  because  there  is  constantly  a 
clamor  that  we  could  solve  all  Ameri- 
ca's problems  if  we  could  Just  spend 
more  money. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  budget  i>rocess 
is  going  to  force  us  to  do  some  choos- 
ing. The  choosing  will  not  be  done  in  a 
way  that  everybody  likes,  but  eventu- 
ally in  the  4  years  we  are  going  to  have 
to  squeeze  out  the  less  important  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  spending  more  money 
on  those  that  are  more  effective,  more 
efficient  and  more  needed  today. 

If  we  want  more  on  the  entitlement 
side,  we  are  clearly  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it  by  reducing  programs  or 
stepping  right  up  to  the  trough  and  say 
we  are  going  to  assess  more  taxes  in 
one  way  or  another  on  the  American 
people. 
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Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  let 
me  make  one  further  comment.  This 
budget  resolution,  in  the  best  way  that 
It  can,  reflects  all  of  the  health  care 
costs  of  this  Nation,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  the  entitlement  or  mandatory 
side  and  most  of  which  are  In  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  talking  about  changing 
the  health  delivery  system  because  it 
currently  is  leaving  a  lot  of  people 
without  access. 

One  need  not  have  much  expertise  on 
fiscal  policy  or  budgeting  to  come  to  a 
couple  of  conclusions  about  health  care 
costs.  First,  since  health  care  costs  are 
currently  over  11  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  Increasing  in 
most  cases  and  for  most  immediate 
past  years  with  no  relief  in  sight  about 
2.5  times  Inflation,  such  that  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  not  a  long  time 
f^om  now  if  you  leave  them  alone  and 
let  them  Increase  by  their  own  momen- 
tum, they  will  be  17  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  by  the  tiun  of 
the  century. 

No  industrial  country  comes  close, 
no  industrial  country  that  produces 
goods  and  services  and  builds  its  stand- 
ard of  living  around  economic  growth 
and  goods  and  services,  no  country  in- 
tends or  contemplates  such  an  enor- 
mous portion  of  all  of  its  productivity 
going  to  health  care.  Therefore,  the 
first  proposition,  unless  we  get  the 
costs  under  control,  we  cannot  add,  by 
way  of  new  access,  substantial  number 
of  Americans.  It  is  a  fiscal  impossibil- 
ity. Anybody  who  has  a  plan  to  do  that 
either  has  a  plan  that  will  not  work  In 
a  couple  of  years— it  will  fall  apart— or 
they  have  Indeed  expected  something 
of  the  system  that  it  has  not  been  here- 
tofore. 

So  this  budget  says  if  you  want  to  in- 
crease any  of  those  health  care  pro- 
grams, you  have  to  pay  for  them  by  re- 
ducing other  programs  or  putting  some 
new  taxes  on.  It  is  obvious  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  we  really  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  reducing  the  superinflated 
annual  Increases  In  costs  of  the  health 
care  programs,  alongside  of,  simulta- 
neous with,  or  before  passing  new  pro- 
grams that  will  add  some  more  cov- 
erage of  one  sort  or  another.  We  ought 
to  get  more  access  to  the  system  espe- 
cially by  the  poor  who  do  not  have  cov- 
erage and  many  of  the  working  poor 
who  do  not  have  coverage,  but  we  just 
cannot  wish  away  the  realities  that  I 
just  described  which  are  encapsulated 
in  this  budget  resolution. 

Since  I  spoke  of  Social  Security  and 
its  trust  fUnd,  interestingly  enough, 
I'll  mention  Medicare  has  a  trust  fund. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  be 
bankrupt  in  about  13  years.  In  other 
words,  the  balances  will  be  at  zero  and 
going  in  the  red  and,  interestingly 
enough,  Mr.  President,  by  about  2003, 
2004,  just  a  few  years  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  health  care  for  senior 
citizens  under  the  current   programs 


will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  itself.  So  we  will  be  pay- 
ing more  for  health  care,  which  obvi- 
ously covers  a  smaller  nimiber  of  i)eo- 
ple  annually,  than  for  the  pension  pro- 
gram that  covers  them  all.  It  is  very 
interesting  and  somewhat  significant 
in  that  it  points  out  the  dilemma  in  a 
very  real  way. 

Obviously,  this  afternoon,  we  are 
hopeful,  at  least  speaking  for  the  Re- 
publican Senators,  that  Senator  MOY- 
mHAN  and  those  associated  with  him  on 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  reduc- 
tion will  be  here  sometime  early  in  the 
afternoon  so  we  might  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  that  issue  sometime  today. 

I  am  hopeful,  sind  I  say  this  to  Repub- 
lican Senators,  if  you  have  amend- 
ments, I  hope  you  will  get  them  to  us 
because  even  though  we  have  a  couple 
of  days,  maybe  we  can  stretch  it  into  3, 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  appreciate 
it  if  we  finish  early  rather  than  late.  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  and  I  would  join 
in  wishing  that  we  could  dispose  of  this 
resolution  rather  quickly. 

Everyone  has  already  said  that  the 
budget  process  streamlines  this  activ- 
ity on  the  floor.  I  have  tried  very  hard 
to  tell  Senators  what  they  could  do  if 
they  think  the  budget  resolution  is  not 
right.  There  is  plenty  of  fireedom.  It  is 
difficult  to  exercise  that  ft^edom  be- 
cause ideas  that  want  to  be  incor- 
porated in  it  are  not  so  easy.  Neverthe- 
less, Senators  can  try  them  and  we 
hope  they  try  them  as  soon  as  possible 
so  we  can  get  on  with  getting  this 
budget  resolution  completed. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  accordingly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Domenici.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  very  knowledgeable  on  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  budget  and  very 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  the 
budget  process.  Senator  Domenici  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
field  and  is  highly  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  this 
budget  resolution  with  regard  to  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  is  advi- 
sory in  nature.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  If  my  colleagues  will 
examine  the  budget  resolutions  in  prior 
years,  these  resolutions  that  are  advi- 
sory in  nature  have  a  way  of  becoming 
policy  when  they  emerge  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  emerge 
from  the  full  Senate  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  various  appropriations 
bills. 

Why  is  this  so?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  is  that  the  Budget  Com- 
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mittee  expre  aes  the  will  of  the  Senate. 


^Imost  21  percent  of  the 
of  the  Senate  is  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  That  rep- 
resents a  citoss-section  of  opinion  in 
the  Senate.  And  when  there  is  substan- 
tial agreemint  that  crosses  partisan 
lines  in  the  Budget  Committee,  we  can 
be  fairly  weB  assured  that  the  biparti- 
san agreement  is  going  to  find  some  ex- 
IH«s8ion  in  I  the  final  appropriations 
bills. 

What  we  nad  in  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee this  pasi^week  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing adoption  of  the  so-called  Wirth 
amendment.^  I  recall,  the  vote  was  15 
to  6  and  the  Wirth  amendment  received 
stroner  bipa^isan  support.  It  was  an 
amendment  whose  thrust  put  increased 
emphasis  on  (education  of  young  people, 
increased  einphasis  on  initiatives  to 
deal  with  th^  problems  of  children,  and 
also  Increased  emphaais  on  problems  of 
the  families] 

So  while  {the  distinguished  ranking 
member  is  torrect  in  his  assessment 
that  these  Expressions  in  the  budget 
resolution  with  regard  to  domestic  dis- 
cretionary stendlng  are  advisory  in  na- 
ture, they  di  have  a  way  of  being  a  pre- 
cureor  of  whkt  will  finally  emerge  firom 
the  Senate!  as  a  whole.  And  they 
should,  becaiise  most  pollstere  will  tell 
you  if  they  lean  get  a  sample  of  2  or  3 
percent,  th4y  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  that  will  extrapolate  flrom 
that  very  snAall  sample. 

In  the  Budget  Conrunittee  we  have  a 
sample  using  pollsters'  terms  of  gar- 
gantuan size.  We  have  a  sample  that 
represents^  percent  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  when 
you  get  an  overwhelming  majority 
crossing  pMty  lines  voting  for  certain 
initiatives  iln  the  budget  resolution,  it 
is  a  pretty  $afe  bet  to  say  that  in  the 
final  analysis  when  all  of  the  100  cooks 
emerge  flrom  the  kitchen  the  cake  is 
going  to  be  baked  pretty  much  accord- 
ing to  the  recipe  that  emerged  from  the 
Budget  Conimittee  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.        I 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  is  quite  correct;  the  ad- 
ministration did,  in  certain  areas,  in- 
crease expenditures  for  Head  Start,  and 
for  a  few  either  worthwhile  progrsuns. 


But  it  was!  the  sense  I  think  of  our 
Budget  Conlmittee  that  these  increases 
simply  werc^not  enough  to  deal  with 
problems  Uiat  we  are  facing  in  a  reces- 
sionary economy,  with  a  population  in 
which  we  hive  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  chilik^en,  and  children  of  tender 
year*,  who  ire  living  in  poverty. 

There  w«re  increases  also  in  the 
President's]  budget  in  areas  that  have 
little  to  recommend  them  when  you 
are  assigniiig  priorities  between  child 
and  family  security  issues  and  the  is- 
sues that  the  P^resident  emphasized, 
such  as  $46^  million  or  $534  million  for 
a  sapercon<  ucting  super  collider,  a  120- 
percent  inqrease  over  1991,  a  substan- 


tial increase  for  the  construction  of 
Federal  penitentiaries.  Although  these 
are  expenditures  that  we  might  ap- 
plaud in  other  times,  given  the  very  se- 
vere fiscal  times  in  which  we  live  at 
the  present  time,  I  feel— and  I  think 
perhaps  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
also  feel— these  areas  do  not  represent 
quite  the  priority  as  do  some  of  the 
areas  that  we  sought  to  address  in  our 
budget  resolution  that  we  present 
today. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  Social  Se- 
curity, which  my  flriend  trom  New  Mex- 
ico addressed 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man would  jrield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  to  leave  the 
floor.  I  wonder  If  I  might  take  less  than 
a  minute  to  thank  some  people,  and  I 
would  yield  to  the  Senator.  Then  I 
think  Senator  Sarbanes  will  follow 
the  Senator  fi-om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Certainly.  I  ask  that  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  ft-om  New  Mexico 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment not  interrupt  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  flrom  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  some  people  who  have 
been  very  helpful  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity issue  and  have  helped  the  Senator 
ft-om  New  Mexico  on  the  60-vote  fire- 
wall and  also  preparation  for  the  vote 
today. 

Firet,  I  want  to  thank  the  AARP.  the 
association  that  represents  more  senior 
citizens  than  any  organization  in 
America,  perhaps  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  very  helpful,  to- 
tally support  the  position  that  we 
should  have  a  6Q-vote  firewall  and  that 
we  should  not  raid  the  trust  fund;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
strong  in  his  support  starting  back 
with  the  joint  session  when  he  said  do 
not  mess  with  Social  Security,  to  let- 
tera  of  support  which  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  again  today  with  reference  to  the 
specific  issue;  Senator  Bentsen,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
which  would  have  to  write  the  laws,  for 
a  splendid  editorial  today  in  opposition 
to  the  Moynihan  amendment,  and 
many  others. 

I  say  that  because  in  speaking  about 
it  I  did  not  want  it  to  be  as  if  I  was 
doing  this  singularly,  that  there  have 
been  huge  areas  of  support.  I  think  the 
issue  is  now  much  better  understood, 
and  I  thank  those  entities  and  people 
for  that  and  othera  who  will  be  helpful 
as  we  march  down  this  trail. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  was  on  the 
floor  just  a  moment  ago,  and  I  suspect 
that  he  wishes  to  begin  his  discussion 
of  the  economic  state  of  the  Nation.  So 


I    would    suggest    the    absence    of    a 
quorum  momentarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  EJconomic  Committee  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act,  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  is  called  upon  to  de- 
liver to  his  colleagues  the  view  of  the 
Joint  Eksonomic  Committee  as  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  Nation.  I  can 
think  of  no  Member  of  this  body  better 
qualified,  perhaps  no  individual  any- 
where better  qualified  to  deliver  an  ex- 
position as  to  where  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  our 
budget,  with  regard  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  Nation.  At  this  time  I 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  trom 
Maryland  whatever  time  he  might  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator li-om  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  is 
recognized  for  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Under  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  legis- 
lation, when  the  budget  resolution  is 
before  the  body,  the  Joint  Economic 
Comn:iittee  is  charged  with  speaking  to 
the  broader  economic  circumstances  in 
which  we  And  ourselves.  I  want  to  try 
to  do  that  for  just  a  few  minutes  this 
morning. 

What  I  want  to  do.  Mr.  President,  is 
use  some  charts  in  order  to  try  to  ac- 
complish some  of  this  economic  review. 
First  of  all,  I  will  sketch  out  some 
fairly  broad  parameters  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  economy  and  where  we  find 
ourselves.  Second.  I  will  address  in  a 
more  focused  fashion  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation,  speciflcally  the  reces- 
sion in  which  we  And  ourselves.  I  want 
to  raise  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  be  proceeding  on  the  premise 
that  the  recession  will  be  short  and 
shallow.  Since  I  am  going  to  conclude 
that  there  is  substantial  risk  that  it 
may  in  fact  be  long  and  deep  rather 
than  short  and  shallow,  I  ajn  going  to 
then  close  by  some  observations  of 
things  I  think  need  to  be  done  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  I  will  also,  in 
the  closing,  have  some  remarks  di- 
rected to  the  budget  resolution,  but 
this  presentation  is  primarily  an  effort 
to  address  the  budget  resolution  in  a 
broader  economic  context. 

The  first  point,  Mr.  President,  is  sim- 
ply  to   underscore  that  in  many  re- 
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spects  we  have  a  national  economy  in 
considerable  difnculty. 

There  are  a  number  of  trend  lines 
which  unfortunately  have  developed 
over  the  last  decade  or  so  that  if 
looked  at  f^om  a  longer  run  perspective 
raise  serious  questions  about  the 
health  of  our  economy.  The  first  chart 
shows  the  total  debt  outstanding  as  a 
share  of  the  ONP.  This  is  presented  as 
a  percentage  of  ONP  which  is  a  rel- 
evant consideration  because  if  your 
ONP  is  way  up,  even  though  you  have 
a  somewhat  larger  debt,  you  may  be  in 
a  healthier  state  of  affairs,  if  your  debt 
as  a  percentage  of  your  ONP  is  rising, 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  as  anything  other 
than  a  weakening. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  sasrlng  to  some- 
one, would  you  rather  have  $2,000  worth 
of  debt  and  a  S10,000  income  or  S3,000 
worth  of  debt  and  a  $50,000  income. 
Most  people  I  think  would  pick  the  lat- 
ter even  though  they  have  more  debt, 
$3,000  instead  of  $2,000.  but  they  have 
much  more  income,  $50,000  instead  of 
$10,000. 

So  if  your  Income  is  going  up  at  a 
faster  rate  than  your  debt,  even  though 
your  debt  is  more  than  it  was,  you  are 
strengthening  your  position,  not  weak- 
ening it. 

Unfortunately,  total  debt,  not  just 
the  Federal  debt  related  to  the  budget, 
but  total  debt,  private  and  public,  in 
the  economy  has  been  rising  sharply. 

It  is  not  just  Government  debt  that 
has  gone  up.  Individual  and  corporate 
debt  in  this  country  are  at  unprece- 
dented levels.  The  net  of  all  of  that  is 
shown  in  this  line.  This  is  1952  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chart  and,  as  you 
can  see,  we  have  had  this  escalation  in 
debt  and  particularly  a  very  rapid  esca- 
lation over  roughly  the  last  decade.  So 
we  find  the  total  debt  outstanding  as  a 
share  of  ONP  is  now  up  significantly. 

The  debt  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  share  of  ONP,  which  is  a  problem 
we  all  wrestle  with  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, was  the  focus  of  the  budget 
agreement.  It  is  still  the  focus  of  this 
budget  resolution,  and  has  also  risen  as 
a  share  of  ONP. 

We  came  out  of  World  War  n  with  a 
very  large  debt  in  relationship  to  ONP. 
The  chart  does  not  go  back  to  World 
War  n  but  begins  here  in  1952. 

As  you  can  see,  this  ratio  declined 
into  the  mid-1970's.  It  then  started  to 
rise  a  bit  and  then  of  course  it  rose,  as 
we  all  know,  markedly  in  the  1980's. 
Essentially  what  happened  was  a  sig- 
nificant continuing  increase  in  spend- 
ing; even  though  domestic  spending 
was  being  constrained,  defense  spend- 
ing was  not.  The  total  spending  there- 
fore rose  significantly. 

We  also  had  the  tax  changes  that 
constrained  the  revenue  base.  The  con- 
sequence of  those  two  things  was  to 
have  an  Increase  in  the  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  a  share  of  the 
ONP,  which  is  reflected  in  this  line 
here. 


That  is  the  deficit  and  debt  problem 
here  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Look  at  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  chart  here.  It  reveals 
some  very  startling  information.  If  I 
am  reading  it  correctly,  working  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  down 
as  a  share  of  gross  national  product,  or 
more  accurately  stated,  the  Federal 
debt  as  a  share  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, what  we  are  seeing  here  in  this 
chart,  if  I  am  reading  it  correctly,  is  in 
1952  Federal  debt  as  a  share  of  ONP 
stood  at  roughly  60  percent  largely  as  a 
result  of  coming  out  of  the  debt  of 
World  War  n.  Is  that  an  accurate  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  correct. 
This  figure  prior  to  World  War  n  was 
quite  low  and  then  it  went  up  in  World 
War  n  because  we  ran  heavy  debt  in 
order  to  finance  the  war. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Then  again  referring  to 
the  distinguished  chairman's  chart,  we 
worked  the  debt;  the  debt  was  60  per- 
cent of  ONP  roughly  In  1952;  by  1980  it 
appears  to  have  declined  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  35  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  Is  that  a  fair 
assessment? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSEIR.  Then  the  Federal  debt 
as  percent  of  gross  national  product  ap- 
pears to  literally  sksrrocket  from  35 
percent  of  gross  national  product  in 
1980  up  to  70  percent  by  1990  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  we  have  raised  the 
Federal  debt  from  1980  flrom  roughly  35 
percent  of  gross  national  product  in  10 
years,  by  1990,  up  to  the  point  that  rep- 
resents about  70  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  a  percentage  of 
ONP  the  Federal  debt  has  about  dou- 
bled over  the  last  decade.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  appears  to  be  un- 
precedented in  the  peacetime  history 
of  the  United  States.  Is  that  an  accu- 
rate analysis?  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  ESconomic  Committee. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  agree  with  that 
observation. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  chaimum. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  one  point.  The  fact  that  the  debt 
as  a  percentage  of  ONP  was  declining 
in  this  period  does  not  mean  that  the 
debt  as  an  absolute  figure  was  nec- 
essarily declining.  But  here  is  what 
happens.  Your  debt  may  rise  a  bit  year 
to  year,  but  if  your  ONP  is  going  up 
much  faster,  then  the  burden  of  the 
debt  is  being  lessened.  In  fact,  in  some 
instances  you  incurred  the  debt  In 
order  to  expand  the  ONP.  You  may 
incur  the  debt  to  make  certain  invest- 
ments in  the  infiiastructure,  in  edu- 
cational, and  so  forth,  but  then  it  pays 
back  important  returns. 


So  the  debt  figure  as  an  absolute 
amount  would  not  be  less  here  than  it 
was  back  there,  but  the  debt  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  growth  of  our  ONP  was 
much  less.  So  we  were  In  a  stronger  po- 
sition. Unfortunately  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  decade  is  this  rapid 
runup  I  indicated. 

Mr.  SASSER.  WUl  the  Senator  srield 
for  an  analogy? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  my  fWend  flrom 
Maryland  this  is  very  analogous  to  a 
situation  I  had  now  almost  30  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  senior  in  law  school.  One 
of  our  old  professors  told  us  at  that 
time:  "Young  gentleman,  when  you  get 
out  into  the  practice  of  law,  buy  a 
house  more  expensive  than  you  think 
you  can  i>os8ibly  afford  because  within 
a  few  years  your  income  is  going  to 
grow  to  the  point  you  cannot  only  af- 
ford that  house,  but  you  wlU  find  per- 
haps later  on  you  will  even  want  to 
move  into  a  larger  house." 

So  when  you  contrast  the  young  law- 
yer's income  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's gross  national  product,  as  the 
young  lawyer's  income  grew  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  just  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's gross  national  product  grew 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  debt  rel- 
atively speaking  grew  smaller. 

I  take  it  that  is  what  the  chairman  is 
pointing  out  to  us  here  today.  As  our 
gross  national  product  grows,  even 
though  the  debt  may  be  larger  in  a 
strict  numerical  sense,  relative  to  the 
gross  national  product  and  our  ability 
in  prior  years  to  manage  it  because  of 
greater  wealth,  we  are  now  finding  that 
has  reversed  itself  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  going  up  beyond  our 
ability  to  manage  it  because  the  econ- 
omy is  not  growing  as  fast  as  the  ONP. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  correct.  In 
this  runup  during  the  1980's  there  was 
both  an  increase  in  spending  through 
the  defense  budget  and  the  constrain- 
ing of  revenues.  In  all  fairness,  I  also 
need  to  make  the  point  we  had  a  very 
deep  recession  in  1981-82.  Actually  the 
worst  since  the  Great  Depression. 

That  recession  ran  until  the  end  of 
1982.  It  was  the  worst  since  the  1930's; 
unemployment  reached  a  monthly  high 
of  10.8  percent. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  reempha- 
size  is  not  only  has  the  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  gone  up,  but  total 
debt  has  gone  up  as  a  share  of  ONP. 
You  will  notice  that  total  debt  back  in 
1952  was  quite  low,  even  though  the 
Federal  debt  was  quite  high.  That  is 
because  individuals  and  corporations 
were  carrjring  very  little  debt. 

Individuals  came  out  of  the  war  with 
a  lot  of  savings  accumulated.  So  this 
runup  shows  you  what  happened  not 
only  in  the  public  sector,  but  also  in 
the  private  sector.  It  is  important  to 
keep  that  in  mind,  because  the  debt  in 
the  American  economy  now  stands  at  a 
postwar  record  level  as  a  share  of  ONP. 
These  high  debt  levels  weaken  the  bal- 
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there  was  one  other 
deterioration  in  the 
economy  tliat  we  need  to  underscore 
here  to  lay  the  broader  stage.  That  is 
the  deterio^tion  in  the  U.S.  trade  po- 
sition. 

I  regard  this  as  an  extraordinarily  se- 
rious matter  because,  in  some  respects, 
a  debt  held  internally  is  a  different 
problem  thi  a  a  debt  held  externally.  A 
debt  held  iatemally  involves  shifting 
resources  :S*om  taxpayers  to  bond- 
holders. Bu  ;  if  they  are  all  Americans, 
it  at  least  Is  taking  place  within  our 
own  countrr.  It  is  a  distribution  prob- 
lem in  tern  \s  of  who  gets  benefits,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  same  impact  on 
America's  i  tanding  internationally  in 
terms  of  na  donal  power. 

Here  is  wl  lat  happened,  and  these  are 
among  the  most  distressing  figures  I 
think  in  o\ir  whole  economic  picture. 
This  line  hjre  is  the  U.S.  current  ac- 
count whici  measures  how  much  we 
export  minis  how  much  we  import  in 
goods  and  services  plus  foreign  aid  and 
other  inten  lational  payments. 

As  we  seo,  it  had  run  roughly  posi- 
tive, or  cloje  to  balance  through  1980. 
In  fact,  thlii  line,  going  back  to  World 
War  I,  had  i  issentially  run  in  balance  if 
not  in  surplus.  It  began  to  deteriorate 
in  the  early  1980's. 

As  you  C4in  see.  the  current  account 
has  remained  below  balance  through- 
out this  dfcade.  The  consequence  of 
running  thl$  deficit  figvire  is  that  it  im- 
pacts on  (^ur  net  asset  position;  in 
whether  we  have  more 
Others  or  others  have  more 
IB.  Our  net  asset  position 
asitive    ever   since   World 
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We  started  running  these  trade  defi- 
cits for  a  number  of  reasons,  which  I 
have  spoke  a  about  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senite.  That  meant,  in  effect, 
that  we  actually  ended  up  borrowing 
firom  abroal  in  order  to  sustain  them. 
We  became,  as  it  were,  "dependent  on 
the  kindn»is  of  strangers."  as  Blanche 
Dubois  sale  in  the  Tennessee  Williams 
play. 

Our  net  fsset  position  started  dete- 
riorating, lind  each  year  our  trade  bal- 
ance was  negative,  this  net  asset  line 
continued  to  go  down  because  we  were 
in  effect  losing,  not  gaining.  This  cur- 
rent account  line  has  improved  a  bit. 
Our  trade  fleflcit  is  now  at  about  SlOO 
billion  insUead  of  S150  billion,  with  S40 
bUlion  of  the  SlOO  billion  being  with 
one  Nationi— Japan. 

But  as  lc(ng  as  this  trade  deficit  line 
stays  belov '  balance,  this  net  asset  line 
will  go  dee  wr.  Suppose  you  were  to  cut 
oar  current;  account  deficit  f^om  $100 


billion  to  $50  billion,  which  would  be  an 
incredible  performance,  if  you  did  it  in 
a  couple  of  years'  time.  It  would  be  a 
major  turnaround  in  our  trade  situa- 
tion. You  still  woiild  be  adding  that 
amount  of  trade  deficit  to  this  deterio- 
rated net  asset  position. 

So  that  we  find  ourselves  now  no 
longer  a  creditor  nation;  we  find  our- 
selves a  debtor  nation,  and  increas- 
ingly getting  into  deeper  debt.  That 
means  that  others  have  claims  on  our 
economy  significantly  in  excess  of  the 
claims  we  have  on  their  economy.  It 
means  that  in  the  future  we  are  going 
to  have  to  produce  more  than  we 
consume  in  order  to  have  a  margin  to 
pay  on  these  claims. 

We  have  claims  abroad,  but  what 
they  will  bring  In  is  less  than  what  we 
will  have  to  pay  out  to  service  the 
claims  others  have  upon  us.  So  that  is. 
in  a  sense,  a  picture  of  the  economy  in 
the  total  picture. 

One  other  development  which  is  of 
concern  as  it  affects  our  working  peo- 
ple is  that  the  real  compensation  per 
hour  has  been  declining  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  As  you  can  see,  the  chart 
begins  in  1970.  We  had  a  ninup  in  real 
compensation  through  the  late  1970's 
although  it  temporarily  came  down 
during  the  recession  of  the  mid-1970's. 
Real  compensation  is  now  back  down 
to  here,  less  than  it  was  in  the  late 
1970'8. 

This  includes  both  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  and  is  really  the  most  com- 
prehensive measure  of  compensation. 
This  is  per  hour.  Some  people  have 
tried  to  offset  that  by  working  longer 
hours,  and  in  some  instances,  families 
have  gone  flrom  one  wage  earner  to  two 
wage  earners  in  order  to  try  to  offset 
this  development. 

In  other  words,  a  family  can  increase 
its  income — even  though  their  real 
compensation  per  hour  is  decreasing — 
by  either  working  longer  hours  or  by 
having  another  family  member  go  into 
the  labor  force  and  take  a  job.  But  this 
is,  I  think,  a  very  important  measure 
of,  in  effect,  how  working  people  are 
making  out  in  the  economy. 

Of  course,  whatywe  see  is  that  we 
have  this  4-year  d*6p  in  real  compensa- 
tion per  hour. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
terested to  observe  in  perhaps  the  New 
York  Times,  just  a  few  days  ago,  that 
the  average  compensation  for  Amer- 
ican industrial  workers  today  is  now 
below  that  of  the  average  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  workers  in  a  number 
of  countries— principally  workers  in 
West  Germany,  and  in  other  areas. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  with  that 
analysis,  and  would  this  Indicate  that 
the  American  workers  vis-a-vis  work- 
ers in  other  highly  industrialized  coim- 
trles  around  the  world  are  actually  los- 
ing ground  with  regard  to  their  com- 


pensation, which.  I  assume,  would 
translate  into  losing  ground  with  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  life,  if  they  can 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  old  assumption 
that  we  were  the  best  paid  in  the  world 
no  longer  holds.  In  fact,  there  are  other 
countries  now  that  have  exceeded  us, 
not  by  great  margins,  but  they  have 
exceeded  us.  There  are  others  that  are 
close  to  us.  We  are  now  much  more  in 
an  international  competitive  environ- 
ment. 

And  what  this  in  effect  says  is  these 
other  countries  that  are  competing  ef- 
fectively—the Germans  for  instance- 
are  running  large  trade  surpluses;  we 
are  running  large  trade  deficits,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  and  yet  they  in  effect 
are  competing,  but  they  are  not  doing 
it  on  a  low-wage  base. 

We  face^two  problems.  We  face  com- 
petition from  low-wage  countries, 
which  we  have  traditionally  faced  and 
know  about,  but  we  also  now  face  this 
competition  trom  what  are  increas- 
ingly high-wage  countries. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  could  interrupt  the 
chainnan  just  there  to  get  his  view  or 
observation  on  this  question.  Histori- 
cally, American  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  indicated  that  one  reason 
they  have  difficulty  competing  with 
automobiles  manufactured  abroad  Is 
that  they  are  forced  to  pay  what  they 
have  said  in  times  past  is  an  unrealisti- 
cally  high  wage  vis-a-vis  automobiles 
manufactured  in  other  countries. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remark  that 
automobile  workers  in  Germany  now 
make  a  higher  wage  than  automobile 
workers  do  here  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  chairman  observes  that  the 
Germans  enjoy  a  positive  trade  bal- 
ance. The  German  economy  appears  to 
be  doing  very  well  even  though  their 
workers  are  higher  paid  than  those  in 
the  United  States  and  higher  paid,  par- 
ticularly, than  those  in  the  United 
States  automobile  industry.  Could  the 
chairman  share  with  us  any  observa- 
tions he  might  have  as  to  the  reason 
that  the  Germans  are  doing  better  than 
we  even  though  they  pay  their  workers 
more? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod— it  has  been  somewhat  corrected 
now  but  it  still  exists — where  you  had 
an  overvalued  U.S.  dollar  as  a  cur- 
rency. That  is  very  nice  if  you  are  a 
tourist  because  it  means  when  you  go 
abroad  your  dollar  will  buy  a  lot.  It  is 
very  tough  on  you  if  you  are  a  producer 
competing  in  the  export  market.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  that  was  In  effect 
it  gave  an  advantage  to  countries 
whose  currency  was  weaker  in  com- 
parison with  the  dollar,  but  actually  it 
gave  them  an  advantage  in  competing 
in  trade  matters. 

Second,  I  heard  earlier  the  health 
care  issue  mentioned  on  the  floor.  One 
of  the  things  is  that  other  nations  han- 
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die  their  health  care  costs  in  a  way 
that  they  are  part  of  the  broader  social 
costs  rather  than  being  directly  related 
to  the  prodacer.  We  do  not  do  that  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  health  care,  which  is 
part  of  the  Job  package,  is— I  do  not 
have  the  latest  figure;  I  think  it  is  9800 
on  the  cost  of  the  car  related  to  health 
care  alone.  The  way  they  do  It  in  Ger- 
many, those  health  care  costs  do  not 
get  fed  into  being  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  automobile.  So  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  there.  That  is  simply 
because  they  do  their  system  dif- 
ferently. We  really  have  to  start  look- 
ing at  what  the  other  countries  are 
going  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  engage  in 
this  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  might  observe  on  the 
question  of  health  care  costs  vis-a-vis 
automobiles,  the  chairman's  figure 
may  be  somewhat  large  with  regard  to 
per  automobile,  but  it  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial figure,  to  the  point  now  that 
American  automobile  manufacturers 
are  assigning  as  a  new  reason  they  are 
having  difficulty  competing,  the  health 
care  costs  that  they  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish their  workers  as  part  of  their 
labor  contract,  to  the  point  now  that 
we  have  seen  in  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee hearings  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry appearing  before  us  and  testify- 
ing that  we  need  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  type  of  universal  health 
care  in  this  country  and  take  the  onus 
off  the  automobile  manufacturers  of 
paying  for  the  health  care  of  their  em- 
ployees because  this  makes  it  extraor- 
dinarily difficult,  they  say,  for  them  to 
comjwte  with  imported  automobiles. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  is  not  just  true  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers;  it  is 
true  of  all  our  producers.  If  they  are  in 
a  system  where  our  health  care  costs 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  product 
f^m  the  producer  and  the  people  we 
are  competing  with  internationally  do 
their  health  care  in  a  different  way  so 
that  the  cost  is  not  directly  included  in 
the  product,  then  they  gain  a  competi- 
tive advantage  out  of  it. 

I  might  also  note  that  most  of  the 
health  care  systems  abroad  are  more 
comprehensive  and  extensive  than  our 
health  care  sjrstem.  We  have  37  million 
working  people  with  no  health  care  in- 
surance. That  is  not  the  case  in  Oer- 
numy,  for  example,  where  they  are  all 
covered  by  a  health  care  program.  So 
they  are  covering  their  people  with  a 
health  care  program  and  yet  they  have 
worked  out  a  way  of  financing  it  so  the 
cost  Is  not  directly  reflected  in  the 
product,  which  then  gives  them  a  com- 
petitive advantage  when  we  compete 
internationally. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  might  foUow  on  to 
what  the  chairman  has  Just  Indicated, 
the  automobile  manufacturers  are  tell- 
ing UB  that  there  are  very  high  health 
care  costs  that  are  not  Just  for  their 
workers,  but  that  they  also  must  cover 


the  cost  of  those  who  access  the  hos- 
pitals who  cannot  pay.  The  hospitals 
will  pass  the  cost  of  those  who  cannot 
pay  on  to  those  who  are  insured,  there- 
by raising  insurance  premiums  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers  have  to 
pay.  So  the  automobile  manufacturers 
are  telling  us  that  they  are  having  to 
put  on  the  price  of  their  automobile 
the  health  care  costs  not  only  of  their 
employees  but  also  the  health  care 
costs  of  others  who  come  into  the 
health  care  system  who  cannot  pay, 
and  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
providers  spread  that  cost  over  those 
who  are  insured.  So  I  think  that  point 
wovild  further  reinforce  the  chairman's 
view  that  perhaps  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  the  health  care  cost  would  be  not 
to  put  it  on  the  price  of  the  particular 
product  itself  but  to  spread  it  some 
way  throughout  the  whole  economy. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Under  our  system 
today  the  responsible  employer  who 
seeks  to  provide  health  care  for  his 
people  ends  up  canying  part  of  the  bill 
for  the  health  care  of  the  people  who 
work  for  the  irresponsible  employer 
who  does  not  provide  them  health  care. 
In  effect,  an  employer  ends  up  being 
disadvantaged  by  doing  the  right  thing, 
not  only  the  right  thing  in  human 
terms  but  the  right  thing  in  terms  of 
developing  a  stable  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive work  force. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  current  economic 
situation,  I  want  to  make  reference  to 
one  other  broad  trend.  Tax  changes 
over  the  last  10  years  have  now  re- 
sulted in  a  greater  inequity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income.  That  is  reflected 
in  this  chart  which  shows  changes  in 
Federal  taxes  and  in  pretax  income.  As 
you  can  see,  the  top  fifth,  while  they 
paid  a  lot  more  taxes,  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  their  income.  De- 
fenders of  the  economic  policies  of  the 
last  decade  have  f^quently  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  share  of  Federal  taxes 
borne  by  the  rich  has  increased.  That  is 
true.  Their  share  of  Federal  taxes  has 
increased,  but  their  share  of  income 
has  increased  even  more.  For  illustra- 
tion purposes,  the  logical  outcome  of 
all  of  this  is  that  one  person  could  pay 
all  the  taxes  if  one  person  had  all  of 
the  Income.  So  the  fact  that  the  very 
wealthy  pay  a  larger  share  of  taxes  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  that  they  have  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  income  and  therefore  their 
iwsition  has  significantly  been  en- 
hanced over  the  course  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. There  has  been  a  shift  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  toward  the  people 
at  the  top,  what  Robert  Reich  calls  the 
"Fortunate  Fifth,"  the  top  20  percent 
of  families  in  America  whose  income 
has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  talk 
about  the  current  recession  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  about  the  short- 
term  economic  projection.  We  are 
being  told  that  the  current  recession  is 


going  to  be  short  and  shallow.  But  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  question  that, 
BufClcient  reason  that  we  should  be  pre- 
paring to  take  policy  steps.  It  is  as- 
serted that  this  is  a  different  recession 
than  past  recessions,  that  it  will  not 
last  as  long.  But  if  you  start  looking  at 
the  figures  very  carefully  and  analyz- 
ing them,  I  do  not  think  that  is  sus- 
tained by  the  facts. 

A  review  of  the  available  data  indi- 
cates that,  in  many  important  re- 
spects, this  is  developing  into  a  more 
serious  recession  than  generally  per- 
ceived. 

Dating  the  end  of  the  last  business 
cycle  expansion  as  August  of  last  year, 
we  have  7  months  of  recession  data  to 
examine.  In  terms  of  lost  Jobs,  lost 
ouput  and  lost  income,  this  recession 
has  tracked  the  average  of  the  initial  7 
months  of  other  postwar  recessions. 
Let  me  repeat  that.  If  you  track  the  7 
months  that  we  have  experienced  of 
this  recession  and  compare  it  with  the 
first  7  months  of  other  postwar  reces- 
sions, the  average  of  those,  they  essen- 
tially track  one  another. 

Let  me  Just  try  to  demonstrate  that 
with  a  few  charts  here. 

Over  the  last  7  months,  businesses 
have  reported  a  decline  of  1.2  percent  in 
payroll  employment.  In  other  words, 
that  is  this  line  here,  a  1.2-percent  de- 
cline in  pajrroU  employment,  private, 
nonCarm  employment.  This  is  the  same 
decline  that  occurred  during  the  first  7 
months  of  the  average  jwstwar  reces- 
sion, which  is  this  other  line  here.  It 
did  not  track  it  exactly  in  its  move- 
ment over  the  7  months  but  we  are  in 
the  same  place  right  now. 

In  the  last  7  months,  we  have  lost  1.3 
million  pajrroll  Jobs,  compared  to  1.2 
million  Jobs  lost  in  the  first  7  months 
of  the  1981-82  recession,  when  he  had 
that  very  deep  recession. 

The  Job  loss  over  this  7-month  period 
has  actually  exceeded  slightly  what  oc- 
curred in  the  first  7  months  of  that  re- 
cession. That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  will  go  on,  but  I  am  Just  trying 
to  take  and  analjrze  this  short  and 
shallow  prognostication  which  is  what 
characterizes  the  blue  chip  forecast, 
and  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Second,  this  recession  has  also  been 
every  bit  as  serious  as  those  of  the  past 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  workers  laid 
off  from  their  Jobs.  The  function  of  the 
labor  force  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and 
are  still  looking  for  work  has  risen 
trom  2.8  percent  in  August  to  3.8  per- 
cent today.  That  is  a  1  point  increase. 
And  that  is  this  line  here.  And  this  is 
also  what  it  was  for  the  average  of  the 
last  four  recessions. 

So  these  are  jobs  losers  as  a  percent 
of  labor  force. 

One  of  the  most  widely  watched  indi- 
cators of  the  recession  is,  of  course,  the 
unemployment  rate.  People  point  to 
the  unemplojmient  rate  and  they  say 
well,  it  went  trom  5.6  to  6.8  percent. 
And  then  they  contrast  it  with  higher 
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unempl03rme  Qt  rates  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  previous  recessions,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  went  up  to  7 
and  8  perceni ;  and  In  one  recession  even 
above  10  perc  ent. 

The  rise  In  our  unemplojrment  rate  of 
1.2  percenters  points  from  5.6  to  6.8 
percent  since  August  compares  with 
the  average  rise  In  unemployment  In 
the  first  7  mi  )nth8  of  a  recession  during 
the  postwar  period  of  1.5  percentage 
points.  In  olher  words.  It  is  not  very 
far  apart. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be 
borne  In  min  i  is  that  the  change  in  the 
unemploymeat  rate  Is  a  misleading 
guide  to  the!  severity  of  the  recession 
because  It  n  fleets  growth  in  the  labor 
force  as  well  as  job  losses.  The  labor 
force  haa  grc  wn  slowly  in  recent  years. 
In  large  pait,  is  because  of  a  demo- 
graphic chaige  in  our  population.  We 
do  not  have  the  same  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market.  As  a 
result,  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are 
not  being  si^elled  as  much  by  new  en- 
trants into  ;he  labor  force  as  in  pre- 
vious recessi  ons.  If  the  labor  force  over 
this  year  ha<  [  expanded  as  fast  as  it  did 
in  previous  jostwar  recessions,  the  un- 
employment rate  today  would  be  7.6 
percent,  not  S.8  pereent. 

So  we  hav<  this  lower  unemployment 
rate  figure,  )ut  we  have  to  underatand 
that  one  of  t|ie  reasons  for  it  is  we  have 
had  less  of  im  expansion  with  respect 
to  the  labor]  force  taking  place  during 
this  period. 

In  fact,  these  job  losses  as  a  percent 
of  the  laboB  force  show,  in  terms  of 
people  losing  their  jobs,  this  recession 
has  paralleled,  in  fact  it  has  now  ex- 
ceeded, the  average  of  the  last  four  re- 
cessions. Sol  if  you  are  talking  about 
people  losing  their  jobs,  we  have  every 
bit  as  serious  a  situation,  if  not  more 
so.  I 

The  consensus,  as  I  indicated, 
amongst  th^  forecasters  calls  for  the 
end  soon.  But  there  is 
to  question  this  on  the 
j  predictions.  And  I  want  to 
i'  attention  to  this  chart. 
j  shows  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected unemployment  rate  during  1981- 
82  recession.  The  actual  line  is  this  red 
line.  The  unemployment  began  down 
here  at  7.2  jwrcent  in  the  fall  of  1981, 
and  went  a8|high  as  10.7  percent  in  the 
past  last  quarter  of  1982. 

Now,  the  green  lines  are  the  pre- 
dictions thai  the  consensus  forecasters 
kept  making  along  the  course  of  that 
recession.  "Biese  predictions  reflect  a 
bias  in  favo^  of  a  short  and  shallow  re- 
Tley  tend  to  foi-ecast  a 
smoother  pii.th  for  the  economy  than 
actually  occurs,  and  that  is  dem- 
onstrated rijrht  here.  At  each  juncture 
is  what  they  were  jjredict- 
economy.  Yet  when  you 
look  at  whajt  actually  happened  to  the 
economy  yo^i  see  unemplosrment  wors- 
ened significantly  beyond  all  forecasts. 
The  forecasts  kept  talking  about  immi- 
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nent  Improvement.  The  unemployment 
rate  kept  going  upwards,  contrary  to 
the  predictions  at  various  points  dur- 
ing the  recession  by  the  consensus  of  50 
economic  forecastere. 

So  that  makes  one  concerned,  obvi- 
ously, about  our  current  recession,  par- 
ticularly when  we  start  getting  Into 
some  of  these  additional  figures  that 
are  conalng  in. 

Just  this  morning  the  new  orders  for 
durable  goods  figure  was  announced. 
And  you  can  see  it  fell  6.2  percent  in 
March.  That  is  the  third  consecutive 
monthly  decline.  They  are  now  at  their 
lowest  level  since  August  1987. 

While  ordere  for  defense  goods  fell  by 
more  than  the  6.2  percent,  orders  for 
nondefense  items,  nonetheless,  dropped 
5.4  percent.  That  is  a  figure  just  out 
this  morning. 

Available  data  on  employment,  in- 
dustrial production,  and  housing  sug- 
gest that  a  sizable  decline  will  be  reg- 
istered when  the  preliminary  report  on 
first  quarter  GNP  is  issued  on  Friday. 
Non-farm  emplojnment  fell  at  a  2.3-per- 
cent annual  rate  in  the  firet  quarter 
after  a  1.6-percent  rate  of  decline  In  the 
fourth  quarter.  Industrial  production 
also  fell  faster  in  the  last  quarter,  9.3 
percent  versus  7  percent  the  quarter 
before.  Housing  starts  dropped  in  the 
first  quarter  12.3  percent  below  the 
fourth  quarter  level.  That  level  was 
down  7.8  percent  from  the  third  quarter 
level. 

All  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  because 
of  the  economic  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  recession  may  linger 
for  some  time  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  reminded  by  the  Chair  that  the 
hour  of  12:30  has  arrived.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  was  to  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2:15. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man, if  I  can  have  about  10  more  min- 
utes I  can  complete  the  presentation. 
Will  that  be  agreeable  to  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  would  be  agreeable 
with  me.  Frankly,  I  would  prefer  if  at 
all  possible  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  ftom  Maryland  come  back 
after  the  conferences  and  complete  his 
presentation  today  which  has  been 
very,  very  interesting  and  I  think  high- 
ly Informative.  But  if  that  is  going  to 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Elconomlc  Committee, 
we  can  proceed  now. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man, unfortunately,  I  am  supposed  to 
Chair  a  hearing  this  afternoon.  If  it 
would  be  possible  just  to  go  for  a  few 
more  minutes,  I  think  I  can  complete 
it.  I  will  speed  it  along. 

Mr.  SASSEai.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  be  al- 


lowed an  additional  10  minutes  to  con- 
clude his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Maryland  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
want  to  turn  f^om  this  discussion  of 
where  we  find  ourselves  in  terms  of  the 
recession,  what  dangers,  in  fact,  may 
be  ahead  of  us,  to  discuss  the  unem- 
ployment insurcmce  system,  which  I 
think  is  our  first  bastion  against  the 
downturn,  both  in  human  terms  and  in 
terms  of  countercyclical  policy. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  happened  is 
that  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem no  longer  adequately  addresses  its 
responsibilities.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  has  worked 
hard  to  craft  a  resolution  which,  first 
of  all,  in  my  judgment,  does  a  substan- 
tially better  job  than  the  President's 
budget  in  dealing  with  the  human  costs 
of  the  current  recession.  It  adds  sigrnlfl- 
cant  funding  to  programs  which  ad- 
dress the  health  and  nutritional  and 
educational  needs  of  families  subjected 
to  distress  because  of  the  recession.  It 
also  makes  room  for  funding  for  meas- 
ures desigrned  to  help  bring  the  reces- 
sion to  a  close.  Of  course,  the  specifics 
of  that  is  deferred  to  the  relevant  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  commit- 
tees. 

Filler  this  morning  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  compensation  S3ns- 
tem.  It  is  my  view  that  is  where  the 
focus  of  our  attention  ought  to  be  in 
combating  the  recession.  That  is  a  pro- 
gram particularly  designed  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  recession.  Funds  are 
spent  without  bureaucratic  delay.  The 
funds  are  automatically  spent  in  the 
areas  of  grreatest  distress,  by  defini- 
tion. If  we  think  about  it,  if  we  really 
want  to  talk  about  targeting  a  pro- 
gram, the  unemplojrment  Insurance 
system  does  it  because  it  goes  to  the 
unemployed,  so  they  are  automatically 
spent  in  the  locations  of  greatest  dis- 
tress. 

The  system  is  not  performing  Its  sta- 
bilization role  as  well  during  this  re- 
cession as  it  has  done  during  the  past. 
It  is  replacing  the  lost  income  of  work- 
ers who  have  become  unemployed  only 
about  a  half  to  two-thirds  as  well  as  in 
past  recessions.  That  Is  shown  by  this 
chart.  These  are  past  recessions  and 
this  is  the  current  one.  As  we  caxi  see, 
the  regular  progrram  is  replacing  less  of 
the  lost  income  than  in  the  past  and 
the  extended  benefits  program  has 
hardly  kicked  In  in  this  recession.  So 
the  replacement  income  ratio  for  work- 
ers is  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  the  replacement 
ratio  will  decline  further  because 
workers  are  exhausting  their  benefits. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  un- 
emplojrment  trigger  for  the  extended 
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benefits  has  been  made  so  difficult  that 
many  States,  even  with  hi^h  unem- 
ployment levels,  have  not  been  able  to 
trigrsrer  in  extended  benefits.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  workers  exhaust 
their  26  weeks  of  regular  beneflts  and 
then  are  out  of  unemplosrment  insur- 
ance. In  fact,  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  has  an  extended  benefits 
trust  fund.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  this  fund 
began  fiscal  1991  with  $7.2  billion.  In 
the  course  of  the  flscal  year,  it  will  re- 
ceive another  $700  million  in  taxes,  $600 
million  in  accrued  interest,  and  during 
this  recession  year,  the  fund  will  pay 
out  only  $140  million  for  benefits,  one- 
fifth  of  the  taxes  taken  in.  The  ex- 
tended benefits  trust  fund,  not  the  reg- 
ular, but  the  extended  benefits  trust 
fund  is  actually  building  up  surpluses 
in  a  recession  year.  In  fact,  it  ought  to 
be  pasrlng  out  money  in  order  to  soften 
the  impact  of  the  recession,  both  in 
terms  of  sustaining  purchasing  power 
and  in  terms  of  protecting  the  individ- 
ual workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  trig- 
ger for  the  extended  benefits  has  now 
been  made  so  difficult.  States  like 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  they 
had  the  oil  downturn,  which  they  are 
now  moving  out  of,  had  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  but  they  did  not  trigger  ex- 
tended benefits.  Louisiana's  i^tes  went 
high  enough  that  they  triggered  on  the 
benefits  but  then  triggered  them  off  at 
an  unemployment  rate  greater  than  10 
percent. 

The  system  is  obviously  not  working 
well  in  this  recession.  Less  of  the  work- 
er's income  is  being  replaced.  Fewer 
workers  are  eligible  for  unemplojrment 
insurance — and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
colleagues  a  chart  in  a  moment  which 
graphically  demonstrates  that.  Then  if 
they  are  eligible  and  If  they  do  draw  it, 
as  this  column  indicates,  compared 
with  the  other  columns  for  earlier  re- 
cessions, their  beneflts  run  out  at  an 
earlier  time. 

In  previous  recessions,  we  had  regu- 
lar benefits  for  26  weeks,  extended  ben- 
efits for  13  weeks,  and  the  Congress 
would  add  a  supplemental  beneflt  pro- 
gram for  another  13  weeks.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  workers  are,  in  effect,  not 
being  covered,  as  reflected  in  this  chart 
which  shows  job  losers  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  recipients.  The  dark 
line  is  the  job  losers;  the  red  line  is  the 
unemplojrment  recipients.  As  we  can 
see,  unemployment  recipients  roughly 
track  the  job  losers  until  the  recipients 
late  seventies.  Then  through  the 
eighties,  we  get  a  large  gap  with  job 
losers  signlflcantly  exceeding  unem- 
ployment insurance  recipients.  So  peo- 
ple losing  their  jobs,  for  one  reason  or 
the  other,  do  not  qualify  to  draw  unem- 
ployment insurance.  So  the  coverage  is 
much  less.  As  I  testifled  this  morning 
before  the  Finance  Conunittee,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  needs  to  be 
dealt  with. 


We  dealt  briefly  with  one  problem  as- 
sociated with  unemplosrment  insurance 
when  we  dealt  with  the  administrative 
funding  for  the  program  which  came  up 
when  we  were  doing  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Claims  were  going  up  but  the  money 
to  process  the  claims  was  not  being 
made  available.  Therefore  you  had  long 
lines  and  a  breakdown  in  that  system. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend addressing  this  unemploy- 
ment insurance  problem  as  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  recession  situation  in 
which  we  And  ourselves.  The  adminis- 
trative costs  were  in  fact  treated  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  as  an 
emergency,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very 
good  argument  that  we  need  to  put 
into  place  on  an  emergency  basis  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation system  in  order  to  address 
this  recession.  K  the  recession  does  not 
get  worse,  the  strengthened  system 
will  not  be  used.  If  there  are  not  more 
imemployed,  we  will  not  use  the  sys- 
tem, but  we  ought  to  have  it  in  place  if 
in  fact  the  short  and  shallow  pre- 
dictions are  not  borne  out  so  that  the 
unemplojrment  insurance  system  re- 
sponds to  the  situation.  Many  busi- 
nesses have  been  paying  taxes  into  the 
trust  fund  for  the  very  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  used  at  a  time  of  higher  un- 
emplojrment, and  they  now  find,  with 
rising  unemployment,  that  these  taxes 
are  simply  being  held  in  the  trust  fund 
and  not  allocated  out  for  these  very 
Important  purposes. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority, as  we  face  this  recession,  an  area 
in  which  we  could  act,  in  which  I  hope 
the  administration  will  join  with  us, 
recognizing  the  emergency  nature  of  it. 
which  would  move  it  outside  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  budget  resolution,  is  to 
reform  the  unemplojrment  insurance 
system  to  provide  adequate  income 
support  and  countercyclical  stimulus 
in  order  to  address  the  prospective  re- 
cessionary situation  we  may  face.  If  we 
strengthen  the  imemplojrment  insur- 
ance system  and  the  economy  moves 
upward,  we  will  not  have  to  use  the 
system.  But  if  the  economy  moves 
downward,  then  the  system  will  be  in 
place  for  us  to  draw  upon.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  address  this  issue  In  the 
coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
very  effective  work  he  has  done  with 
the  budget  resolution,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  this  allocation  of  time  for 
this  statement. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  the 
very  learned  and  Informing  presen- 
tation he  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
this  morning.  It  has  been  not  only  edu- 
cational, I  might  say,  but  interesting, 
and  for  that  we  owe  the  distinguished 
Senator  our  gratitude. 


Mr.  President,  the  hour  of  12:30  hav- 
ing arrived  and  the  fact  it  is  now  al- 
most a  quarter  of  1,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  return  to  the  previous  order. 


RECESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  as  amended  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:43  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:16  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Sanford]. 

Mr.  STMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  ftom  the  minority's 
time  on  the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  going  to  say  here  to  my  colleagues 
in  my  remarks  that  I  shall  shortly  give 
is  that  the  gloom  and  doomers  can  talk 
about  how  bad  things  were  in  the 
eighties.  Things  were  not  perfect.  I  am 
first  to  agree  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  during  the  1980's  never 
jointly  got  the  handle  on  Government 
spending.  But  many  things  happened 
during  the  1980's  that  were  very  good 
for  this  economy. 

We  had  an  expanded  period  of  eco- 
nomic growth;  we  restored  America's 
credibility;  we  just  fought  and  won  a 
very  successful  military  intervention 
in  the  Middle  Ekut.  We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  in  1980  what  we  were 
able  to  do  in  1991. 

Americans  are  proud  of  themselves 
again.  And  I  think  when  the  history 
books  are  written  they  will  show  that 
those  years  of  the  Rea^an-Bush  Presi- 
dencies during  the  1990's  restored 
America's  credibility,  regained  the  op- 
portunity for  middle-  and  low-income 
Americans  to  make  headway  economi- 
cally, and  yes  we  did  not  quite  control 
spending.  I  am  first  to  say  that  my 
budget  proposals  were  not  accepted 
during  the  1980'8  but  we  made  great 
headway. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  go  on  with  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  first  say  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  my  fHend,  Senator 
Sarbanes,  particularly.  If  I  know  I  am 
going  to  get  to  speak  next.  I  enjoy 
being  with  him  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  One  of  the  reasons  I  enjoy 
that  opportunity  of  working  with  him 
8(f  much — I  do  have  a  great  respect  for 
him — is  because  it  is  very  easy  to  draw 
the  clearest  possible  distinction  of  how 
we  believe  the  world  turns.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  unfair  to  say  simply  that  my 
fHends  support  extending  Federal  pro- 
grams and  increasing  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment generally  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's ills  both  real  and  perceived. 
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In  general,  Ibhe  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  |>articularly  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Coitunlttee,  have  the  classic 
vision  that  big  government  is  a  posi- 
tive thing.  I  mink  the  people  are  enti- 
tled to  have  ^at  point  of  view.  But  I 
would  say  that  my  ftlends  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  in,  general  view  big  govern- 
ment as  good]  not  big  government  for 
the  sake  of  big  government,  of  course. 
but  big  government  is  their  idea  of  how 
to  solve  problems. 

Whether  yoi  want  to  solve  problems 
big  or  small,  fchey  always  look  to  gov- 
ernment as  the  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unlEdr  and  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  majority  party.  Senator  Sar- 
BANBS  and  hlsl  colleagues,  support  high- 
er taxes  to  pety  for  it;  at  least  some  of 
this  addition^  spending.  Higher  taxes 
in  general  tut  particularly  higher 
taxes  on  oth4r  middle  and  upper  in- 
come taxpayers,  because  after  all,  as 
Willie  Sutton  said,  when  asked  why  he 
robbed  banks.  "I  robbed  the  banks  be- 
cause that  is  Where  the  money  is."  Mr. 
President,  th^t  is  why  the  Democrats 
always  want  tio  raise  taxes  on  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  Income  people,  because 
that  is  where  the  money  is. 

It  is  the  classic  tradeoff  in  tax  pol- 
icy— tax  equity  versus  economic  effi- 
ciency and  economic  growth.  When  I 
say  "versus,'!  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean,  in  onposition  to.  My  fHend 
chooses  tax  equity  as  he  defines  it. 
Fortunately,  economic  growth  is  more 
easily  defined.  Whenever  anyone  pro- 
poses ever-higher  taxes,  he  is  offering 
his  prescriptipn  for  redistributing  in- 
exchange  for  less  pros- 
w. 

t  we  are  talking  about, 

of  wealth  and  income, 
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That  is  wl 
redlstrlbutloi 
and  it  serves 
working,  savimg,  investing,  and  work- 
ing for  econotnic  growth.  As  President 
Keimedy  saidL  all  boats  rise  with  the 
tide.  This  country  needs  a  good  shot  in 
the  arm  wlth|policle8  that  restore  eco- 
nomic policidB.  That  happened  in  the 
eighties,  in  gart,  and  that  is  why  we 
got  so  much  economic  growth  then. 

Listening  t4)  my  friend  give  his  vision 
of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going,  and  ^here  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded me  of  something  I  read  re- 
cently by  Dr.  'Ed  Yardeni,  an  economist 
with  Prudential  Securities.  He  wrote: 

The  hlfh  priests  of  the  temple  of  doom  are 
convlnoed  therf  most  be  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  eiceeeee  of  the  previous  decade. 

Of  course,  the  excesses  they  refer  to 
are  the  sustained  Federal  budget  defl- 
cits  and  the  growth  In  private  debt. 

He  went  on  to  write: 

The  doom  aiid  vloom  crowd  baaed  there 
dire  predlctloDii  on  faith.  "Troat  us,"  they 
aay,  "the  proUi  ims  are  so  big  and  so  obvious 
tbat  only  a  hei|then  could  doubt  that  ruin  is 
inevitable."  Sci  we  should  turn  the  matter 
over  to  them  tb  devise  new  and  better  Fed- 
eral procrams  t  a  solve  all  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Preeidtint,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gloom  and 


doomers  that  the  answer  and  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  today  is  to  turn  it 
all  over  to  these  folks  that  would  have 
the  Government  solve  every  problem 
that  comes  down  the  road. 

We  have  just  completed  a  decade  of 
extraordinary  growth.  Job  creation  is 
the  only  truly  effective  antipoverty 
program,  and  tens  of  millions  of  jobs 
were  created.  Median  family  Income  is 
up.  The  real  Income  of  the  poorest  fifth 
of  our  Nation's  households  is  up. 

Can  we  do  better?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  ask.  Absolutely,  we  could  do 
better. 

One  thing  we  could  do  is  hold  the  lid 
on  spending.  Because  what  the  Govern- 
ment spends  is  what  makes  the  impact 
on  our  private  economy.  If  we  would 
hold  the  lid  on  spending,  then  we  can 
see  even  more  economic  growth  and  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  poor  in  this 
country.  If  we  slow  spending,  we  take 
the  pressure  off  our  tax  revenues,  and 
our  economy  will  pull  out  of  recession 
and  continue  through  the  nineties  with 
sustained,  noninflatlonary  growth. 

I  know  many  colleagues  would  argue 
for  bigger  government  and  higher 
taxes.  One  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  during  deliberations  on 
the  budget  resolution.  While  I  dis- 
agreed with  his  position,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him  in  suggesting 
that  we  cut  defense  more  and  increase 
taxes  on  the  wealthy  to  pay  for  more 
deflclt  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
these  positions  are  absolutely  100  per- 
cent wrong.  The  history  of  the  past 
decade,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
proves  without  question  that  economic 
fi"eedom  is  the  sole  provider  of  prosper- 
ity, opportunity  for  economic  growth, 
and  international  competitiveness. 

That  statement  is  so  important,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  repeating.  Ths  history 
of  the  past  decade,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  proves,  Mr.  President,  without 
question  that  economic  freedom  is  the 
sole  provider  of  prosperity,  oppor- 
tunity, economic  growth,  and  that  is 
what  makes  us  internationally  com- 
petitive. 

Economic  fi-eedom,  Mr.  President, 
means  a  worker  will  not  have  his  or 
her  wages  decimated  by  payroll  taxes 
and  Income  taxes.  The  worker  will  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  telling 
him  or  her  how  much  insurance  they 
have  to  carry  or  how  much  parental 
leave  his  employer  must  on^er.  He  will 
not  have  the  Federal  regulators  and 
the  U.S.  Congrress  destrojrlng  the  job 
opportunities  by  hammering  his  em- 
ployer with  new  regulations,  new  re- 
quirements, and  heavier  paperwork 
burdens. 

Economic  freedom,  Mr.  President, 
means  that  someone  applsrlng  for  a  job 
can  have  the  confidence  that  he  or  she 
will  not  be  denied  the  job  on  the  basis 
of  race,  sex,  creed,  age,  or  any  other 
character  of  his  or  her  person  not  per- 


taining to  the  ability  to  perform.  It 
means  merit  is  encouraged  because  re- 
ward will  follow  merit. 

That  is  what  economic  freedom  is 
about.  EU;onomlc  ft«edom  means  that 
employers  can  choose  the  best  employ- 
ees for  the  job,  without  worrying  about 
whether  they  will  violate  some  explicit 
or  implied  job  quota. 

Economic  freedom,  Mr.  President, 
means  Investors  can  provide  businesses 
with  capital,  without  having  any  re- 
turn thereon  whittled  away  through 
layer  upon  layer  of  more  new  taxes. 

Economic  fl-eedom  means  businesses 
can  escape  the  never  ending  cycle  of 
having  to  pay  ever  higher  taxes,  so  the 
Federal  Government  can  hire  more  reg- 
ulators, hire  more  rule  writers,  who 
can  then  harass  the  businesses,  who 
then  must  hire  lawyers  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Federal  regulators. 
And  then  when  they  get  to  court,  they 
find  out  they  are  not  only  paying  the 
Federal  lawyers,  they  are  paying  their 
own  lawyers  to  defend  themselves,  be- 
cause they  paid  too  many  taxes  to  pay 
too  many  regulators  to  harass  them  to 
interfere  with  production.  It  means  en- 
trepreneurs can  start  new  businesses 
and  can  afford  to  raise  the  capital 
needed  to  succeed.  It  means  they  can 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  that 
financial  reward  may  follow  from  the 
risks  they  take  without  the  Federal 
Government  taking  more  than  its 
share. 

Economic  freedom  means  our  citi- 
zens have  enough  left  in  their  pockets 
to  save  for  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  after  the  Federal 
Government,  after  the  State  govern- 
ment, after  the  local  governments  have 
each  taken  their  cut.  How  could  we  ask 
our  people  to  provide  more  for  them- 
selves when  the  Government  is  always 
taking  more?  That  is  a  good  question, 
Mr.  President. 

Economic  fi^edom  means  that  Gov- 
ernment cannot  take  your  private 
property  through  regulation  or  rule 
without  just  comi)ensation. 

I  hope  later  this  year.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  the  Congress  speak  to  that  end, 
in  specifics,  to  where  we  will  protect 
the  rights  of  private  property  in  this 
country.  It  is  interesting  that  in  polls 
taken  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the 
one  overwhelming  driving  factor  that 
the  Soviet  people  ask  for,  in  every  poll 
taken  of  the  public  citizens  of  that  na- 
tion, is  that  they  want  the  right  to  own 
private  property — over  85  percent  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  this  Con- 
gress needs  to  take  a  lesson  from  that. 
It  is  private  property  and  incentives 
and  economic  freedom  that  have  been 
the  mainspring  in  himfian  progress  in 
this  Nation  and  in  the  f^e  world  for 
these  past  many  hundreds  of  years. 

These  are  not  the  principles  of  big 
govenmient.  These  are  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  higher  taxes.  These  are  the 
principles,  Mr.  President,  of  a  free  soci- 
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ety.  of  less  government,  of  less  intru- 
sive grovemment,  stnd  of  lower  taxes. 
They  are  the  principles  that  lead  to 
prosperity  for  a  nation,  not  only  this 
Nation  but  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Not  just  for  a  chosen  few,  for  those  who 
have  already  made  it.  The  principles  of 
economic  freedom  will  lead  to  prosper- 
ity for  anyone  willing  to  take  the  re- 
/     sponsiblllty  for  him  or  herself. 

These  people  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
know  this  to  be  true.  They  know  it  in- 
stinctively. They  know  it  because  they 
have  seen  what  a  truly  intrusive  gov- 
ernment, taken  to  its  illogical  conclu- 
sion, will  do  to  an  economy. 

Look  what  happened  behind  the  Bam- 
boo and  Iron  Curtains;  economic 
growth  has  been  minimal,  and  it  is 
abysmal.  People  live  In  very  poor  liv- 
ing standards. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  supporters 
of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  amendment 
to  the  1946  Employment  Act  also  knew 
this  to  be  true.  One  of  the  three  main 
goals  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
was  that  Federal  spending  should  be 
cut  to  20  percent  of  the  GNP,  or  less. 
Mr.  President,  I  still  think  that  is  a 
worthy  goal,  and  that  should  be  our 
target.  At  least  it  is  a  worthy  starting 
place  for  us. 

How  are  we  doing  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? In  1989,  we  hit  22.9  percent.  And 
Just  to  show  what  a  success  last  year's 
budget  deal  was  for  controllln«r  spend- 
ing, we  are  projected  to  hit  24.2  percent 
in  1991. 

The  authors  of  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins legislation  when  I  was  in  the 
other  body  were  railed  by  the  people 
who  believed  in  tree  enterprise  and  the 
tree  economy,  for  the  intrusiveness 
that  their  policies  of  their  planned 
economy  would  have  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  they  said  it 
should  not  exceed  20  percent. 

We  are  way  out  of  bounds  here.  Big 
government  is  running  lose  and  ramp- 
ant and  we  in  Congress  ase  not  doing 
enough  about  it.  I  still  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  if  fMends  of  big  Govern- 
ment in  Congress  had  their  way — they 
had  their  way  last  year  and  the  number 
soared— If  they  have  their  way  again 
this  year,  the  number  will  continue  to 
soar. 

As  Government  grows  and  begins  to 
accommodate  more  intrusion  in  our 
lives,  it  will  dominate  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  our  economic  prosper- 
ity, of  our  lives,  of  our  productivity, 
and  those  things  will  tend  to  collapse. 
Ehitrepreneurlal  initiative  will  cease; 
Job  growth  outside  of  Government  will 
reverse;  our  young  will  watch  their  op- 
portunities fade  away;  and  our  elderly 
will  watch  their  benefits  shrink  be- 
cause the  Nation  could  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  them. 

Elxactly  what  will  happen  if  we  re- 
verse the  trend  of  big  Government? 
Why  will  this  occur?  As  Government 
expands.  Government  Increasingly 
dominates     our    economy,     economic 
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freedom  that  I  earlier  spoke  about 
wanes.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Ek:o- 
nomlc  fireedom  is  essential  for  growth 
and  prosperity  and  economic  freedom 
is  destroyed  by  big  Government. 

Are  we  in  a  recession  todasr?  Almost 
certainly.  Why  are  we  in  a  recession? 
There  are  many  contributing  causes — 
f^om  the  credit  crunch  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, to  many  other  factors  that  have 
happened.  But  it  is  no  coincidence,  I 
think,  that  our  economy  finally  is 
grinding  to  a  halt  just  as  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  Increased  dra- 
matically. No  matter  how  big  and  how 
powerful  an  engine,  there  is  only  so 
much  deadweight  it  can  carry.  I  am 
aftaid  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  are  overtaxing  and  overregulating — 
I  mean  that  in  both  sense  of  the  word — 
for  the  economy's  ability  to  expand. 

With  the  regulations  we  face  in  this 
country,  if  all  the  fiscal  policies  were 
good  and  correct  and  all  the  monetary 
policies  run  good  and  correct,  we  could 
still  have  a  recession  because  of  regu- 
latory reform.  We  will  have  a  regu- 
latory recession  where  we  Intervene  in 
the  lives  of  people  so  much  we  burden 
them  down,  we  bury  them  in  paper- 
work, we  bury  them  in  Government 
regulations,  we  bury  them  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state,  and  we  seem 
to  want  to  refuse  to  try  to  reform  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it  and  that  is  re- 
duce Government  spending. 

We  can  have  a  recovery  if  we  do  the 
right  thing  in  Congress.  I  think  recov- 
ery could  be  at  hand.  But  it  does  mean 
that  until  we  get  spending  down,  we 
will  not  have  as  strong  a  recovery  as 
this  economy  could  otherwise  generate, 
and  it  will  stifle  growth. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  like  to  talk  about  falniess. 
This  is  supposedly  their  issue.  To  here 
be  told  by  the  majority  party,  you 
would  think  the  Republicans  are  not 
and  have  never  been  in  favor  of  fair- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  further  firom  the 
truth.  Republicans  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  fairness.  But  there  is  nothing 
fair  about  a  Tax  Code  that  penalizes 
initiative  and  success.  And  there  is 
nothing  fair  about  a  government  grown 
so  huge  that  it  stifles  new  Jobs,  better 
paying  jobs,  and  new  opportunities. 

Someone  once  said  you  cannot  ac- 
quire virtue  by  becoming  a  better  pros- 
titute. That  was  a  wise  man  that  said 
that  or  a  wise  person.  Well,  you  cannot 
create  a  more  fair  society  by  destroy- 
ing its  ability  to  grow.  A  handout  is 
not  fairness — and  opportunity  leads  to 
fairness.  Elconomic  growth  through 
economic  freedom  is  the  only  sure  path 
to  fairness. 

My  friend  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  f^om  the  majority  side — 
Senator  Sarbanes,  and  others — are 
masters  at  using  the  numbers.  And  an- 
other firiend  of  mine.  Senator  Domenici, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  noted  at  the  beginning  of 


the  budget  hearings  some  weeks  ago 
that  if  you  torture  the  numbers  long 
enough,  you  can  get  statistics  to  con- 
fess to  just  about  anythlpg.  After  hear- 
ing some  of  the  numbers  this  morning, 
I  would  have  to  say  someone  must  have 
taken  lessons  f^om  the  KGB  on  how  to 
torture  those  nimibers  so  they  can  get 
the  statistics  to  come  out  to  tell  the 
story  the  way  they  want  it. 

But  I  do  think  there  are  a  couple  of 
numbers  that  we  should  take  heed  of: 

Over  the  90  months  of  the  expansion, 
our  economy  created  21  million  new 
jobs. 

Over  the  course  of  the  expansion,  the 
median  family  income  grew  by  12  per- 
cent. 

That  is  an  effective  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

For  those  who  think  we  cannot  com- 
pete, I  say  that  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 

Mr.  President,  the  manufacturing 
share  of  our  GNP  Increased  over  the 
decade  of  the  eighties.  Manufacturing 
productivity  growth  averaged  4.5  per- 
cent all  during  the  expansion. 

Our  exports  have  grown  strong  and 
steady  in  the  past  few  years  and 
manufacturing's  share  of  total  exports 
has  actually  grown. 

The  disagreement  between  those  who 
believe  in  economic  ft«edom,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  believe  in  big 
government,  on  the  other,  is  an  old  ar- 
gument. But  the  basic  truths  we  point 
out  to  may  be  more  refined  now  than 
they  once  were,  but  they  are  not  new 
arguments.  This  same  old  argument  we 
have  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Sometimes  we  Republicans  are  ac- 
cused of  offering  up  the  same  tired  old 
failed  policies  of  the  past.  Frankly,  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  poli- 
cies of  my  Democratic  colleagues.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  the  policies  that  are  old 
and  tired;  maybe  it  is  the  politicians 
and  the  pundits. 

But  many  of  the  policies  on  both 
sides  are  old.  After  all,  this  debate  has 
been  going  on  in  one  form  or  another 
for  a  long  time. 

It  can  be  said  that  many  of  the  poli- 
cies on  both  sides  have  failed.  But 
there  is  one  very  important  difference: 
The  policies  of  big  government  have 
been  tried  and  been  proven  to  be  fail- 
ures. The  policies  of  those  who  believe 
in  economic  fi-eedom  only  get  half 
tried,  Mr.  President.  We  have  rarely 
given  the  economic  opportxmity  a 
chance.  But  when  they  are  tried,  even 
in  part,  we  nearly  always  succeed.  The 
only  real  failures  have  been  here  in  the 
Congress  when  we  failed  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  spending. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said 
here  this  afternoon  is  this:  We  did  a  lot 
of  things  right  during  the  eighties.  We 
did  not  get  it  all  done.  Unfortunately, 
the  Congress  failed  to  f^>eeze  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  kind  of  a  growth  pattern.  We 
failed  to  hold  back  Government  spend- 
ing even  to  a  percentage  of  the  eco- 
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Domlc  growtli  In  our  economy.  So  we 
have  allowed  a  bigger  and  bigrger  grov- 
emment  to  itow,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  mo  ;e  intrusive  into  the  lives 
of  our  people  I  and  it  is  a  disincentive 
on  productioq,  disincentive  on  savlngrs; 
it  Is  a  disincentive  on  work.  If  we 
would  just  restore  to  the  basic,  fun- 
damental principles  that  made  Amer- 
ica the  grean  country  it  is  and  fireeze 
the  budget— I  plan  to  vote  for  Senator 
Orassley's  ainendment  this  afternoon. 
We  have  ali^ady  fjrozen  the  defense 
budget.  In  msl  opinion,  we  should  freeze 
the  rest  of  th^  budget. 

I  also  invito  all  colleagues  to  take  a 
half  hour  off  their  time  to  read  the 
Domenici-Gr4mm  report  of  what  really 
hai>pened  to  the  poor  and  middle-in- 
come people  during  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  thai  people  like  to  bash  so 
much.  I  thine  you  will  be  pleasantly 
surprised  to  nnd  out  that  economic 
growth  is  th(!  only  way  to  fight  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  Preside  it,  I  srield  the  floor. 

The  PRESE  )rNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tei  nessee. 

Mr.  SASSEl.  Mr.  President,  perhaps, 
in  conjuncticn  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  here,  we  could  bring 
some  order  ta  the  debate.  We  have  a 
number  of  colleagues  who  are  seeking 
time.  It  is  m^  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  ftom  Montana 
wishes  5  mini]  tes. 

Mr.  BAUCU  3.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSE%.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator firom  De  aware  wishes  10  minutes: 
the  distingui^ed  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  10  mii^tes:  and  then  the  distin- 
guished Sena^r  trom  Iowa  [Mr.  Orass- 
LBT]  who  his  been  over  here  since 
about  11:45  tills  morning  is  seeking  10 
minutes. 

So.  I  would  be  agreeable  to  breaking 
that  up  in  an:  r  way.  I  feel  an  obligation 
to  the  dist  ngulshed  Senator  from 
Iowa.  It  is  xiy  understanding  he  is 
seeking  recoe  nition  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  and  not  for  introducing  an 
amendment.  |s  that  correct,  I  ask  my 
flrlend  trom  I(jwa? 

Mr.  GRASS 

Mr.    DOMI 
yield? 

Mr.  SASSI 
gulshed  rank^ 
Committee. 

Mr.  DOl 
side  that  Sei 
Roth,  and  thi 
want  to  speai 


SY.  Yes. 
ICI.    Will 


the    Senator 


I  yield  to  the  distin- 
member  of  the  Budget 


pICI.  I  understand  on  our 
itor  Grassi^ey,  Senator 
Senator  flx>m  Florida  all 
but  do  not  seek  the  floor 
to  offer  a  budget  resolution  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  we  intend  to 
permit  the  liloynihan  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  to  come  up  this 
afternoon  and  I  am  not  trying  to  im- 
pede that.  I  tut  these  Senators  have 
matters  that  are  unrelated  to  that,  as 
I  understand  t. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Fhat  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOBONICI.  In  fact.  Senator 
Roth  will  r  wpond  to  Senator  Sar- 
BANBS  who  S]  oke  at  length  this  morn- 


ing on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
assessment. 

So  If  the  Senator  wants  to  get  an 
agreement  for  the  remainder  of  the 
non-Moynihan  matters,  I  think  you 
can  do  it  with  those  four  Senators,  and 
then  we  can  have  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment follow  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  It  would  be 
my  suggestion  we  begin  with  10  min- 
utes for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  to  be  followed  by  5  minutes  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  f^om  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  the  matter  I  wish 
to  speak  on  is  totally  unrelated  to  this 
budget  debate  here  today.  It  has  to  do 
with  an  entirely  different  matter.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  proceed  for  5  minutes 
on  the  other  matter,  and  that  will  not 
interrupt  the  flow  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate my  friend  trom  Montana,  but  I 
am  advised  that  Senator  Mack  also 
wants  to  speak  on  an  unrelated  matter. 
I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
woxild  the  Senator  wish  to  defer  to 
these  two  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  unrelated  matters,  5  minutes  for 
Senator  Mack  and  5  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  defer  to  them. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
gtilshed  Senator  fi-om  Montana  for  5 
minutes,  and  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  Further- 
more. I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
Senators  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness without  time  being  charged 
against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder,  while  we 
are  here,  if  we  could  not  incorporate 
the  other  two  Senators  in  the  agree- 
ment. Could  we  have  Senator  Grass- 
ley  and  Senator  Roth,  neither  of 
whom  who  are  talking  on  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN's  matter,  proceed? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  an  excellent 
suggestion. 

Following  Senator  Mack,  Senator 
GRASSLEY  will  speak  for  10  minutes, 
followed  by  Senator  Roth  for  10  min- 
utes, and  their  debate  would  be  consid- 
ered and  charged  against  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  trom 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  Montana,  that  Senator  Grassley 
be  recognized  for  a  time  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  to 
be  recognized  for  a  time  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  and  that  the  time  they 
consume  be  charged  against  the  bill  it- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  it  is  understood  in  that  con- 
sent that  none  of  those  Senators  have 
amendments  that  would  be  offered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
very  much  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  firom  Ten- 
nessee, as  well  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
firom  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  for  their 
generosity  in  helping  to  arrange  this 
agenda. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  IN  THE 
NAFTA 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  debate  in  the 
last  few  weeks  on  the  proposed  free 
trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico — to  be 
known  as  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  or  NAFTA.  The  de- 
bate will  come  to  a  head  in  the  next 
few  weeks  when  the  Congress  votes  on 
whether  or  not  to  extend  to  the  admin- 
istration fast-track  negotiating  au- 
thority to  begin  the  negotiations. 

A  fl^e- trade  agreement  with  a  devel- 
oping country,  like  Mexico,  raises  seri- 
ous concerns  not  faced  in  previous  free 
trade  negotiations.  Many  issues,  in- 
cluding wage  disparities,  environ- 
mental concerns,  and  workers'  rights, 
must  be  addressed  before  the  NAFTA  is 
concluded. 

In  order  to  promote  a  full  discussion 
of  these  issues,  I  recently  chaired  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  the  NAFTA 
between  the  administration,  unions, 
environmentalists,  business,  and 
former  trade  negotiators.  I  believe  this 
discussion  was  productive  and  mapiwd 
some  possible  solutions  to  these  issues. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  fast-track  negotiat- 
ing authority,  I  plan  to  address  each  of 
these  issues  on  the  Senate  floor.  But 
today  I  wish  to  focus  on  one  of  the 
most  critical:  The  Impact  of  f^e  trade 
on  the  environment. 

THE  NEXUS  BETWEEN  TRADE  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

I  chair  both  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Subcommittee  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
From  those  posts.  I  have  witnessed  a 
growing  convergence  between  trade 
and  environmental  issues. 

We  have  long  realized  that  environ- 
mental protection  had  important  eco- 
nomic impacts,  but  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  those  impacts 
don't  stop  at  our  borders.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  trade  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  not  fully  appreciated 
this  reality.  The  administration  has 
been  at  best  reluctant  and  at  worst 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  considering  envi- 
ronmental issues  in  trade  negotiations. 

To  me,  including  environmental  is- 
sues in  trade  negotiations  is  only  the 
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latest  8ta«re  in  a  natural  progression. 
As  the  economies  of  the  world  grow 
more  and  more  interdependent,  the 
scope  of  trade  negotiations  must  ex- 
pand. Originally,  trade  negotiations  fo- 
cused only  on  tariffs.  But  gradually  we 
came  to  realize  that  nontariff  bar- 
riers—like  quotas  and  import  li- 
censes—were just  as  important.  Over 
time,  the  list  of  nontariff  barriers  grew 
longer.  Later,  we  came  to  realize  that 
other  issues,  such  as  subsidies  and  pric- 
ing, also  needed  to  be  addressed  to  en- 
sure a  level  plajring  field.  Now,  we  have 
begun  to  address  still  other  issues  in 
trade  negotiations,  such  as  antitrust 
policy  and  protection  of  intellectual 
property.  Covering  these  new  issues 
has  helped  to  promote  a  more  level 
international  playing  field. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  add  environmental 
protection  to  that  growing  list  of  is- 
sues to  be  addressed  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. If  one  nation  chooses  not  to  im- 
I)ose  adequate  environmental  protec- 
tion requirements  on  businesses  oper- 
ating within  its  borders,  it  artificially 
lowers  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
that  nation  at  the  cost  of  the  environ- 
ment. In  addition  to  threatening  the 
environment,  this  also  confers  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  those  businesses 
vis-a-vis  their  counterparts  in  nations 
that  do  protect  the  environment.  This 
can  translate  into  trade  gains  and  at- 
tract additional  investment  to  the 
countries  that  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

In  light  of  these  trade  impacts,  envi- 
ronmental issues  can  no  longer  be 
neatly  separated  from  trade  issues. 
Certainly,  environmental  and  trade  is- 
sues are  still  distinct  in  most  cases. 
But  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  con- 
venient, separate  compartments. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  FREE  TRADE  WFTH 
MEXICO 

This  concern  is  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  the  prospect  of  a  tree  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  developing  countries,  Mex- 
ico does  not  impose  strict  environ- 
mental protection  requirements.  Most 
of  us  have  heard  the  horror  stories  of 
raw  sewage  deing  dumped  into  the  Rio 
Orande  River  and  toxic  waste  flowing 
across  the  border  in  an  open  ditch. 

Understandably,  major  United  States 
environmental  groups  are  concerned 
that  a  f^e  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico could  spur  pollution  as  it  spurs 
growth.  They  also  fear  that  lax  envi- 
ronmental standards  could  convince 
some  United  States  businesses  to  move 
south  to  avoid  United  States  environ- 
mental regulations. 

To  his  great  credit.  President  Salinas 
has  moved  to  address  these  environ- 
mental concerns.  Recently,  the  Salinas 
administration  shut  down  a  polluting 
refinery  near  Mexico  City.  President 
Salinas  also  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  his  recent  trip  to  the  United 
States: 


We  are  conunitted  to  a  clean  environment. 
•  *  *  That  Is  why  any  new  jobs,  any  new  em- 
ployment that  will  be  created  In  Mexico,  will 
have  to  abide  by  very  stringent  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  envlroiunent— not  only 
firm  and  stringent  laws,  but  firm  and  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  those  laws." 

These  steps— particularly  his  state- 
ment— are  very  encouraging.  However, 
I  believe  we  must  Institutionalize 
President  Salinas'  commitment  before 
we  conclude  the  NAFTA. 

ADDRESSINO  ENVIRONHENTAL  CONCERNS 

In  the  roundtable  discussion  I  re- 
ferred to,  I  believe  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching consensus  on  four  environ- 
mental principles  that  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  NAFTA  negotiations: 

First,  each  nation  should  have  the 
unqualified  right  to  enact  environ- 
mental protection  laws  as  stringent  as 
it  sees  fit.  We  cannot  allow  environ- 
mental regulations  to  become  dis- 
guised trade  barriers — as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  European  Community.  But 
nations  should  be  free  to  enact  sound, 
scientifically  based  environmental  pro- 
tection laws  without  fear  of  trade  pro- 
tests firom  other  nations. 

Second,  vigorous  border  inspections 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  has  long 
taken  great  care  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  food  supply.  Unfortu- 
nately, USDA  made  some  commit- 
ments to  Canada  in  the  context  of  the 
United  States-Canada  f^ee-trade  nego- 
tiations which  undermine  the  safety  of 
our  food  supply.  Such  commitments 
should  not  have  been  made  and  cannot 
be  repeated  in  the  NAFTA.  We  must 
ensure  that  food  products  contami- 
nated with  pesticides  banned  in  the 
United  States  are  not  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Similarly,  we  must 
provide  for  careful  Inspection  of  live 
animal  imports  to  ensure  that  we  are 
not  importing  dangerous  livestock  dis- 
eases. 

Third,  before  a  NAFTA  is  concluded, 
we  must  ensure  that  all  new  business 
in  Mexico  is  subject  to  sound  and 
strictly  enforced  environmental  pro- 
tection regulations.  Mexico  must  for- 
mally commit  to  the  standard  that 
President  Salinas  has  articulated.  That 
commitment  can  take  place  in  a  trea- 
ty, a  parallel  bilateral  agreement,  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  forum.  But  the 
commitment  must  be  made.  The  com- 
mitment need  not  actually  be  part  of 
the  trade  agrement,  but  it  ;nust  be  in 
place  before  the  trade  agreement  is  ap- 
proved. We  must  use  the  leverage  of 
the  trade  agreement  to  Improve  envi- 
ronmental protection  in  Mexico. 

Finally,  if  the  environmental  com- 
mitments are  not  fulfilled,  the  United 
States  must  have  recourse  under  the 
trade  agreement.  In  Mexico,  the  prob- 
lem has  not  generally  been  getting  en- 
vironmental protection  statutes  en- 
acted. Rather,  it  has  been  getting  the 
statutes  enforced.  There  are  several  ap- 
proaches to  enforcement.  The  United 


States  could  reserve  the  right  to  with- 
draw trade  benefits  under  the  NAFTA 
if  Mexico  does  not  enforce  its  environ- 
mental statutes.  Environmental  en- 
forcement could  also  be  policed  by  a  bi- 
lateral or  trilateral  agency. 

If  the  administration  observes  these 
principles,  I  believe  Congress  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  endorse  the 
NAFTA. 

CONCLUSION 

For  reasons  that  I  have  outlined  in 
earlier  statements,  I  will  support  the 
President's  request  for  fast-track  nego- 
tiating authority. 

Extending  the  fast  track  is  nothing 
more  than  the  minimum  step  that  we 
must  take  to  allow  trade  negotiations 
to  go  forward.  And  if  the  United  States 
expects  to  be  a  major  player  in  the 
world  economy,  we  must  be  involved  in 
international  trade  negotiations.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bury  our  heads  in  the 
sand. 

But  some  of  my  colleagues  don't  see 
the  issue  the  same  way.  They  believe 
that  the  environmental  issues  warrant 
rejecting  the  fast  track.  In  order  to  ad- 
dress their  concerns,  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  employ  the  four  principles 
I  have  just  listed  in  drafting  its  action 
plan  for  the  NAFTA  negotiations.  The 
debate  on  extending  the  fast  track  will 
be  much  easier  to  win  if  the  adminis- 
tration expresses  real  sensitivity  to 
these  environmental  concerns. 

In  the  longer  term.  Congress  will  not 
approve  a  NAFTA  if  the  agreement  is 
seen  as  a  threat  to  the  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  the  Sierra  Club  to  Ambas- 
sador Hills  on  this  topic  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sierra  Club, 
Washington,  DC,  April  19, 1991. 
Ambassador  Carla  Hills. 
U.S.  Trade  Negotiator,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  ambassador  Hills:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  sending  on  the  very  helpful  material 
on  the  text  of  parts  of  the  U.S.-Canadlan 
Trade  Agreement.  I  also  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  time  you  have  taken  to  listen  to  our 
concerns. 

In  light  of  what  we  have  learned.  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  if  we  re-stated  and  summa- 
rised what  we  would  like  to  see  happen  with 
respect  to  environmental  concerns  in  the 
context  of  negotiations  with  Mexico  over  a 
trade  agreement.  There  are  three  fundamen- 
tal points  which  we  would  want  addressed. 

One.  Non-Impairment  cf  U.S.  Elnviron- 
mental  Laws.  We  feel  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  be  as- 
sured that  nothing  will  be  contained  In  the 
agreement  brought  back  for  approval  that 
will  In  any  way  impair  or  override  the  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  environmental  laws  within  the 
U.S.  through  a  so-called  "harmonisation 
process"  or  otherwise.  And  this  must  apply 
to  U.S.  laws  existing  now  or  in  the  future. 
The  agreement  should  clearly  provide  that 
federal  environmental  laws  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  are  not  reachable  for 
challenge  through  this  agreement. 
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Two.  An  En\(jlronmental  Protocol  Linked 
t»  the  Agreeme  it.  We  would  seek  assurances 
that  as  part  of  I  be  (H-ocess  of  neg-otiating  the 
agreement  that]  a  specialist  group  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  neg(Jtlate  a  satisfactory  environ- 
mental protection  protocol  which  will  be  in- 
cluded In  the  ^lal  agreement  as  an  Integral 
part  of  it.  That  protocol  should  address  the 
means  of  preveiting  further  deterioration  in 
the  envlronmerjtal  conditions  In  either  coun- 
try as  a  result  ^3f  the  development  prompted 
by  the  agreement,  particularly  that  deterio- 
ration which  (An  cause  trans-boundary  af- 
fects (I.e.,  moving  into  the  other  country  or 
Into  intematloial  commons).  We  are  attach- 
ing an  addenduin  setting  forth  our  thoughts 
about  what  klni  of  protocol  we  would  find  to 
be  satisfactoryr  though  EPA  may  well  have 
additional  ideal  toward  this  end. 

Three.  Impleihentatlon  Hammer.  A  mecha- 
nism is  needed!  to  assure  that  the  environ- 
mental protocol  is  actually  implemented, 
and  to  i)rovlde  Incentives  for  remedial  action 
if  It  Is  not.  To\i£rd  that  end,  we  suggest  that 
monitors  be  iiistalled  along  the  border  to 
measxire  physical  conditions  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  pollution  levels  are  Improving 
or  getting  wor*.  If  they  In  fact  worsen  over 
a  fair  period  of  measurement,  then  that  de- 
termination sriould  trigger  action.  The  ac- 
tion might  be  fmpositlon  of  a  tariff  on  the 
offending  country  Into  the 
it  the  rate  of  15  peroent.  The 
be  put  in  a  fund  to  help  the 
counteract  the  pollution.  If 


exports  of  the 
other  country 
proceeds  shoul^ 
victim  countr 


both  countries  contribute  to  the  worsening 


conditions,  thi 
posed  on  both. 
ceed  the  base' 
should  be  remoi 

We  will  be 
Ideas  and  set 
support  them 
help  to  give 
further  delay 
discussion  wit; 
Slncerel: 


such  tariffs  should  be  Im- 
len  conditions  no  longer  ex- 
ine  of  pollution,   the  tariffs 
red. 

leased  to  elaborate  on  these 
)rth  further  the  reasons  that 
lowever,  we  thought  it  would 
lu  the  basic  outline  without 
We  look  forward  to  further 
you. 

Michael  McCloskey, 

Chairman. 


Specific  A? 
Satisfactob 

The  protocol 
funding  for  pr 


ADDENDUM 

TON  OF  THE  Content  of  a 

ENVmONMENTAL  PROTOCOL 
1.  FUNDING 

should  provide  a  source  of 
ims  to  prevent  and  remedy 
the  additional  { environmental  stress  arising 
out  of  the  agrieement.  The  funds  should  be 
used  for  enforcement  work  and  for  a  model 
community  invironmental  improvement 
program  (see  #j 
n.  model  boi 

IMl 

A.  Within 
on  either  side 
standards  of  el| 
(e.g.,  best  aval 
ods   and   polli 
There  could 
plants. 

B.  Heavy  investments  should  be  made  in 
community  environmental  health  improve- 
ment pro^imiB,  such  as  sewage  treatment 
systems,  potable  water  supplies,  hazardous 
materials  response,  combating  toxic  threats 
to  health,  etc.  { 

C.  Oversight]  of  these  efforts  should  be  pro- 
vided throngi  bl-natlonal  teams,  which 
would  Include  pon-govemmental  members. 

m.  D^iOCRATIC  PROCEDURES 

A.  Disclosure:  all  proposed  policies  and  ef- 
forts under  the  protocol  should  be  disclosed 
In  a  timely  ^ay  to  the  public;  moreover. 


invironmental 
;  below). 

;  COMMUNmr  ENVIRONMENTAL 
3VEMENT  PROGRAM 

border  sone  (100  kilometers 

the  strictest  environmental 

aer  country  should  be  applied 

lable  pollution  control  meth- 

4tion   prevention    techniques). 

a  phase-in  period  for  older 


risks    to    community    health    from    within 
plants  should  be  disclosed. 

B.  Environmental  Assessment:  major,  new 
plants  which  might  be  built  in  the  border 
zone  should  be  subject  to  environmental  as- 
sessments (not  yet  a  requirement  in  the 
U.S.). 

C.  Participation:  the  public  should  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  review,  comment, 
and  hearings  on  proposals,  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  advisory  boards  with  re- 
spect to  programs  in  n  above. 

D.  Dispute  Resolution:  an  explicit  process 
should  be  provided  for  resolving  disputes 
arising  under  the  protocol  (and  this  should 
cover  not  only  disputes  between  govern- 
ments but  with  non-governmental  groups). 

rv.  RECIPROCAL  STANDARDS 

Whenever  U.S.  corporations  locate  In  Mex- 
ico, or  Mexican  corporations  locate  in  the 
U.S.,  they  should  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  strictest  environmental  standards  apply- 
ing in  either  country.  This  provision  should 
apply  to  large,  new  plants  and  not  be  limited 
to  the  border  zone.  Moreover,  each  country 
should  allow  nationals  of  the  other  to  have 
access  to  their  court  systems  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  these  standards.  Such  access 
should  also  be  provided  to  secure  enforce- 
ment of  the  trigfger  mechanisms  set  forth  in 
paragraph  HI  of  the  main  letter. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Florida  is  recopnlzed. 

Mr.  MACK.  First,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  ranking  mem- 
ber for  providing  me  with  this  time.  I 
realize  what  I  have  to  say  is  out  of  con- 
text with  the  balance  of  the  debate 
that  is  going  to  take  place  today,  but 
it  is  an  issue  I  have  been  working  on 
for  some  time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mack  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  891  are  located 
in  today's  RECORD  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995.  AND  1996 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  very  much 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Sasser.  for  working  to  give  this 
time  to  me.  I  want  to  debate  this  budg- 
et resolution. 

As  we  begin  debate  today,  and  this  is 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  I  want  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to.  as  well  as  the 
attention  of  our  public.  That  danger 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
headed  monster:  One  head  is  looking 
backwards:  the  other  head  is  looking 
forward.  One  head  is  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  debt  in  the  past  decade;  the 
other  is  the  future  prospects  for  much 
more  deficit  growth  over  the  5  years  of 
the  October  agreement. 


The  imminent  danger  is  that  not 
only  is  this  new  deficit  growth  locked 
in  by  the  new  agreement  that  waa 
reached  lawt  October,  but  it  is  guaran- 
teed to  grow  even  larger  because  we 
have  removed  nearly  all  of  the  seques- 
tration straltjacket  ftom  the  monBter, 
and  we  are  now  letting  that  monster 
roam  tree. 

While  it  seems  that  we  have  been  pre- 
occupied since  October  with  staying 
within  the  enforcement  rules  of  the 
new  Budget  Act.  the  two-headed  deficit 
debt  monster  has  grown  and  grown,  has 
escaped,  and  is  now  on  the  loose. 

Normal  reaction  would  be.  when  a 
monster  is  on  the  loose,  to  declare  him 
Public  Enemy  No.  1.  hvmt  him  down, 
and  get  him  under  control.  But  for 
some  reason,  because  we  have  been  so 
preoccupied  by  the  new  rules  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  in  last  year's 
October  budget  compromise,  we  failed 
to  see  a  string  of  deficits  bloating  be- 
fore our  very  eyes. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow, depending  upon  when  the 
Moynihan  amendment  is  disposed  of.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
freeze  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1991  at  fiscal  1991  levels.  This  BA  freeze 
will  apply  equally  to  defense,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending.  This  freeze  is  for  1 
year  only. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  will 
offer  this  amendment.  It  is  because  the 
deficit  and  the  debt  are  totally  out  of 
control,  and  because  instead  of  corral- 
ling it.  we  are  ignoring  it.  I  am  not 
saying  anybody  Intentionally  ignores 
it,  but  it  is  being  ignored. 

The  first  head  of  the  two-headed 
monster  is  the  growth  of  the  national 
debt.  It  is  now  over  $3  trillion.  Just  10 
years  ago,  it  was  less  than  $1  trillion. 
The  interest  payments  on  that  debt  are 
now  25  percent  of  the  budget,  and  ris- 
ing rapidly.  Next  year,  gross  interest 
payments  will  be  the  largest  spending 
item  in  the  entire  Federal  budget.  That 
is  higher  even  that  the  defense  num- 
bers when  it  was  at  its  all-time  peak. 
In  other  words,  the  interest  payments 
are  higher  than  the  defense  numbers 
when  the  defense  numbers  were  at 
their  all  time  peak  since  World  War  n. 
While  the  defense  budget  is  heading 
down  after  two  decades  of  increases,  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt  are  esca- 
lating upwards  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see. 

The  reason  the  debt  will  continue  to 
spiral  is  because  the  October  budget 
agreement  has  locked  in  that  sjAnQ. 
The  pattern  of  deficits  for  the  next  5 
years  has  grown  inordinately  In  the  6 
monthe  since  the  October  sommlt 
agreement. 

Just  in  that  short  period  of  time,  the 
5-year  deficit,  the  second  head  of  the 
two  headed  monster,  has  ballooned  by 
some  S300  billion.  In  1991  alone,  the  def- 
icit has  already  grown  by  S51  billion. 
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If  I  can  refer  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaerues  to  this  chart,  I  would  like  to 
show  how  we  have  had  this  grrowth  in 
these  deficits  since  October. 

The  top  line  is  the  new  CBO  baseline 
deficit  pattern.  This  line  below  it  is  the 
CBO  baseline  in  December  after  we 
passed  the  October  agreement.  And  the 
area  in  between  the  two  baselines  is 
the  deficit  growth  that  has  occurred  in 
only  6  months. 

In  1991  alone,  we  can  see  that  the  dif- 
ference is  $51  billion.  Over  the  next  5 
years,  the  total  of  the  deficit  growth  is 
going  to  be  $291  billion.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  clearest 
imaginable  reason  why  my  f^eze 
amendment,  even  though  it  would  have 
minimum  impact.  Is  necessary.  The  Oc- 
tober budget  agreement  allows  for  this 
deficit  growth  with  no  substantial  cor- 
rective mechanism. 

My  colleague  must  know  this,  Mr. 
President,  and  so  must  the  general 
public.  The  way  the  Budget  Act  was  be- 
fore the  October  agreement,  much  of 
the  deficit  growth  would  have  been  re- 
duced either  through  sequester  or 
through  the  shotgim-behind-the-door 
threat.  But  not  now,  because  we  threw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water  in  the 
process  of  that  agreement. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  disillu- 
sioned with  the  summit  process  which 
produced  this  budget  agreement.  I 
share  their  frustration.  Yet  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  this  amendment  that  I 
offer  today  or  tomorrow  a  referendum 
on  the  summit  process.  It  is  merely  a 
referendum  on  a  willingness  of  this 
body  to  make  some  change  when  un- 
predictable circumstances  demand  that 
some  changes  be  made.  It  is  a  yes  or  no 
on  the  deficit  in  light  of  a  $300  billion 
growth  in  the  5-year  deficit  since  the 
ink  dried  on  that  fall  agreement. 

In  that  respect,  and  because  there 
was  no  way  that  the  negotiators  could 
foresee  the  $300  billion  deficit  growth, 
what  we  need  is  a  small  measure  of  def- 
icit reduction  as  you  go. 

This  freeze  does  not  violate  the  Octo- 
ber agreement.  Nothing  in  that  agree- 
ment precludes  further  spending  reduc- 
tion or  further  deficit  reduction.  And 
common  sense  dictates  that  we  ought 
to  be  doing  some  further  spending  re- 
ductions, under  this  scenario. 

On  the  contrary,  the  agreement  al- 
lows for  further  restraint,  such  as  this 
fireeze  amendment,  in  the  event  the 
kind  of  deficit  growth,  such  as  has  oc- 
curred since  October,  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. This  amendment  I  will  ofTer 
will  reduce  the  1992  deficit  by  only  $8 
billion.  Considering  that  the  deficit 
baseline  for  1992  has  already  grown  by 
some  $30  billion  since  October  an  $8  bil- 
lion reduction  is  only  a  small  downpay- 
ment.  Even  if  my  amendment  would 
pass,  the  deficit  vrlU  still  grow  by  $51 
billion  in  1991.  by  $21  billion  in  1992, 
and  by  about  $200  billion  in  the  out- 
jrears  since  the  October  agreement. 


If  anything.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  criticized,  if  I  am  going  to  be  criti- 
cized at  all,  for  not  going  farther  than 
my  amendment  allows.  In  ordinary 
times,  perhaps  I  would  do  that,  but 
considering  the  flrallty  of  the  economy, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  say  we  accom- 
plished deficit  reduction  as  you  go,  but 
not  lowering  anyone's  budget  and  by 
spreading  the  restraint  equally  and 
fairly.  And,  in  doing  so,  we  did  not  turn 
our  backs  on  the  deficit  and  the  spiral- 
ing  debt. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  now  to  cor- 
rect this  problem,  what  we  in  this  in- 
stitution all  greatly  fear  more  than 
anything,  may  actually  and  eventually 
come  to  pass.  And  that  is  people 
around  this  country  will  suddenly 
know  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
this  body  has  no  clothes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senator  li^m  Delaware  is 
recognized  under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  rise  to  make  some  comments 
about  our  Nation's  economy  and  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Ek:onomic 
Committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  firom  Maryland.  As  the  rank- 
ing Senate  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Ek:onomic  Committee.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  present  a  balanced  picture 
of  the  state  of  our  Nation's  economy 
and  where  we  are  headed. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  lead 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  this  past 
Sunday,  and  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues.  The  headline  story  in 
Times  read:  "Boom  in  Manufactured 
Exports  Provides  Hope  for  the  United 
States  Ek;onomy."  The  headline  read 
"boom,"  Mr.  President,  not  "doom"  or 
"gloom,"  as  some  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. Let  there  be  no  doubt  our  econ- 
omy can  be,  and  should  be,  doing  bet- 
ter. But  let  us  not  ignore  our  strengths 
either. 

The  Times  article  reported  that  the 
United  States  has  "become  one  of  the 
world's  low-cost  manufacturers — lower 
in  many  industries  than  Canada,  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan."  The  article  went  on 
to  report  that  exiwrts  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery have  increased  133  percent 
since  1986,  exports  of  aircrafts,  100  per- 
cent; computers  and  office  machines,  70 
percent;  and  small  manufactured 
goods,  146  percent.  The  Times  reporter 
wrote: 

American  factories  now  ship  steel  to  Seoul, 
transistors  to  Tokyo,  cars  to  Colore,  and 
bicycle  parts  to  Bolo^a.  Exports  ranging 
trom  beer  and  boards  to  cariiets  and  com- 
puter chips  have  surged  76  percent  since  1966. 
At  home,  domestically  made  machine  tools, 
electronics  gear  and  cars — some  turned  out 
in  factories  with  foreign  owners — are  mus- 
cling aside  Imports. 

The  longest  peacetime  economic  ex- 
pansion in  United  States  history  ended 
last  year  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  in- 
cluding Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
which  forced  oil  prices  sharply  higher. 


But  this  recession  will  i>robably  be 
moderate  in  both  length  and  severity, 
according  to  economic  experts  both  in 
and  out  of  government.  The  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  blue  chip  forecast  all  indi- 
cate recovery  this  year.  Consumer  con- 
fidence, which  dropped  sharply  at  the 
start  of  the  Iraqi  invasion,  rose  sharply 
recently  in  response  to  the  war's  end. 

The  recession  should  be  evaluated  in 
the  context  of  the  economic  progress 
made  since  the  high  infiation  and  high 
unemplojrment  of  the  late  1970's.  For- 
tunately, the  momentum  of  the  expan- 
sion ft-om  the  1980's  has  made  the  econ- 
omy resilient  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
oil  shock  and  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  foundation  of  this  expansion  was 
laid  in  the  new  policy  direction  adopt- 
ed in  1981  and  implemented  in  1982.  An 
across-the-board  income  tax  cut  re- 
duced income  tax  rates  for  all,  while 
monetary  restraint  and  stability 
crushed  inflation  and  thereby  reduced 
interest  rates.  With  the  adoption  of 
these  new  policies,  an  economic  re- 
bound began  in  late  1982  and  continued 
through  1990.  Between  1982  and  the 
third  quarter  of  1990,  real  GNP  grew  by 
31  percent.  Economic  growth  and  low 
inflation  replaced  the  stagflation  char- 
acteristic of  the  late  1970'8. 

This  economic  expansion  created  21 
million  new  jobs  generating  new  occu- 
pational and  business  opportunities. 
The  nimiber  of  new  U.S.  jobs  created 
during  the  exi>ansion  exceeded  that  of 
all  the  other  advanced  industrial  na- 
tions combined.  Manufacturing  produc- 
tivity increased  as  inflation  decreased. 

According  to  a  panel  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the  cur- 
rent recession  began  last  summer.  Pay- 
roll employment  has  been  declining  for 
several  months  now.  Real  GNP  de- 
clined 2  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1990. 

But  the  case  for  a  rebound  soon  is  a 
compelling  one — strengthened  by  the 
absence  of  high  inflation  and  interest 
rates  at  the  end  of  the  upswing  and  by 
the  lack  of  excessive  inventory  accu- 
mulation. Oil  prices  retreated  sharply 
fi*om  their  recent  highs  despite  the 
onset  of  war.  And  our  quick  military 
victory  win  almost  certainly  stabilize 
oil  prices  and  prevent  large  disruptions 
in  oil  supplies. 

According  to  economic  statistics, 
business  inventories  are  relatively  low 
compared  with  sales,  therefore  reduc- 
tions in  orders  are  less  likely  than  in 
previous  recessions.  Real  exports  are 
expected  to  remain  strong  as  a  result 
of  the  exchange  rate's  decline  and  a 
healthy  growth  in  foreign  demand,  ac- 
cording to  CBO.  And  the  index  of  lead- 
ing indicators  was  up  recently  for  the 
first  time  in  6  months,  providing  en- 
couragement that  the  recession  is  end- 
ing and  economic  growth  is  around  the 
comer. 
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Despite  thesi)  positive  sigrns,  one  can- 
not igrnore  son  e  indicators  which  could 
affect  the  tlm  ng  of  the  recovery.  Un- 
employment h  LS  been  increasing,  yet  is 
far  below  the  high  levels  of  the  pre- 
vious recesslcn.  The  credit  crunch, 
whether  due  more  to  excessive  regula- 
tion or  an  un\  rlUingness  to  lend  in  re- 
cession, or  seme  combination  of  the 
two,  is  a  restraint  on  the  economy.  In 
addition,  weakness  in  parts  of  the  fi- 
nancial sector  could  delay  the  resump- 
tion of  econonn  ic  growth. 

Mr.  Presider  t,  the  existence  of  reces- 
sion raises  thi  issue  of  an  appropriate 
policy  response.  Record  levels  of  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  make  fiscal  stim- 
ulus through  tven  higher  deficits  irre- 
sponsible. Probably  the  most  construc- 
tive course  f)r  congressional  action 
would  be  to  avoid  serious  mistakes 
such  as  cou  iterproductive  tax  in- 
creases. Taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP  are 
already  at  hist  orically  high  levels. 

One  of  the  most  critical  needs  we 
face  is  increas  ng  national  savings.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hi  ve  cosponsored  with  the 
distinguished  ;hairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  S<inator  Bentsen,  a  bill  to 
restore  grreater  incentives  to  increase 
personal  savin^rs  through  individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  because  I  believe, 
as  most  all  ecinomlsts  do,  that  saving 
is  a  key  to  ligher  productivity,  eco- 
nomic growtl ,  and  enhanced  living 
standards. 

As  pointed  o  lit  in  the  Republican  sec- 
tion of  the  Jo  nt  Ekjonomic  Committee 
ftpnpi^i  report,  adequate  private  sav- 
ings are  nece^ary  to  fund  investment 
in  plant  andj  equipment  to  enhance 
worker  proc  uctivlty.  Productivity 
growth,  in  turn,  increases  real  income 
for  workers  ai  d  families.  As  such,  ade- 
quate savings  is  the  prerequisite  in  a 
chain  of  events  leading  to  renewed 
prosperity.  Tie  U.S.  tax  laws  need  to 
be  revised  wit!  these  critical  relation- 
ships in  mind. 

The  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
mote economllc  growth  by  ensuring 
that  Federal  XJax.  policies  promote  addi- 
tional savings  to  provide  capital  avail- 
able for  productive  investment.  Tax 
policy  which  discourages  savings  and 
investment  shrinks  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment fUnd  s  available,  and  raises  in- 
terest rates  lor  the  funds  which  are 
available.  Increased  domestic  savings 
would  reduce  j  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign capital  !to  finance  Government 
debt  and  industrial  innovation. 

Mr.  Presideit,  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy is  lookng  better  than  several 
months  ago.  Oil  prices  are  down  from 
their  high  le^  els  several  months  ago. 
consumer  con^dence  is  increasing,  real 


exports   are 


:lsing,    and    infiation 


is 

under  control!  Some  risks  remain,  to 
be  sure.  But  ue  are  a  resilient  nation, 
with  a  resiliei  t  economy. 

gloom    and    doom,    Mr. 
us  focus  on  what  will 


Instead    of 
President,  lei 


provide  the  test  environment  for  job 


creation  and 


a  healthy  economy.  In- 


creased savings  and  investment,  stable 
prices,  low-tax  rates  and  interest  rates, 
and  reduced  Government  spending  will 
all  create  an  environment  for  a 
healthier  economy.  That  should  be  the 
focus  of  our  work,  and  I  hojpe  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  those  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  on  the  boom  in 
manufactured  exports  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Boom  in  Manufactured  Exports  provides 

Hope  for  U.S.  Economy 

(By  Sylvia  Nasar) 

In  a  quiet  revolution,  the  United  States, 
long  derided  as  an  industrial  has-been,  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  low-cost  manufac- 
turers— lower  in  many  industries  than  Can- 
ada. Europe  and  Japan. 

American  factories  now  ship  steel  to  Seoul, 
transistors  to  Tokyo,  cars  to  Colore  and  bi- 
cycle parts  to  Bologna.  Exports  ranging  from 
beer  and  boards  to  cari>ets  and  computer 
chips  have  surged  by  76  percent  since  1986.  At 
home,  domestically  made  machine  tools, 
electronics  gear  and  cars — some  turned  out 
In  factories  with  foreign  owners — are  mus- 
cling aside  Imports. 

As  a  result,  foreign  trade  Is  likely  to  power 
the  economy  for  years  to  come.  "Export-led 
growth  may  be  the  only  feasible  strategy  for 
the  United  States."  said  C.  Fred  Bergsten. 
director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Economics  in  Washington.  Indeed,  the 
shrinking  trade  deficit,  now  at  a  seven-year 
low.  is  offsetting  some  of  spending  lost  in  the 
recession. 

GROWTH  MAY  CONTINUE 

Though  exports  have  lately  leveled  off  as 
growth  overseas  has  slowed,  forecasters  at 
DRI/McGraw-Hlll  expect  exports  to  grow  50 
percent  faster  than  Imports  during  the  rest 
of  the  1990'8. 

What  Is  behind  the  resurgence  of  American 
cost-competitiveness?  Partly,  of  course.  It  is 
the  dollar,  high-flying  In  the  mid-80'8.  re- 
turned to  earth.  Despite  the  dollar's  recent 
bounce,  its  value  is  still  a  third  below  its 
1965  level. 

More  enduring  are  the  sweeping  and  pain- 
ful changes  undertaken  by  American  man- 
agers and  workers,  which  have  revived  flag- 
ging factory  productivity.  These  changes 
have  ended  some  of  the  worse  excesses  of  the 
70's.  including  pay  Increases  that  helped  to 
price  many  United  States  products  out  of 
overseas  markets  while  encouraging  lower- 
priced  imports. 

For  decades.  American  companies  acted  as 
though  higher  costs  could  always  be  passed 
on.  The  new  attitude  is  captured  by  compa- 
nies like  the  Cross  &  Trecker  Corporation,  a 
maker  of  machine  tools  based  in  Bloomfield 
Hills.  Mich.,  which  intends  to  cut  the  cost  of 
its  products  by  5  percent  a  year. 

How  durable  are  the  American  gains?  Cer- 
tainly, an  unexpected  return  to  an  over- 
valued dollar  would  wipe  them  out.  So  would 
slipping  back  into  the  sloppy  habits  of  the 
past. 

And  low  costs  by  themselves  cannot  guiar- 
antee  global  competitiveness  in  a  world  of 
increasingly  well-heeled,  choosy  customers 
who.  more  often  than  not,  care  as  much 
about  quality,  style,  service  and  technical 
razzle-dazzle  as  they  do  about  price.  Buy- 
ers— domestic  and  foreign — are  not  likely  to 


abandon  superbly  engineered  German  ma- 
chine tools  or  reliable  Japanese  cars  for 
cheaper  but  shoddier  alternatives. 

BEYOND  BURGERS  AND  JUNK  BONDS 

Those  who  still  think  of  the  United  States 
as  a  good  place  to  make  burgers.  "Junk 
bonds"  and  Boeing  aircraft,  and  little  else. 
Ignore  a  vast  terrain  friendly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  old-fashioned  goods  like  nails  and 
light  bulbs. 

Illinois  Tool  Works  Inc.,  based  in  Glen- 
view,  ni.,  recently  scrapped  its  plans  to  build 
another  nail  factory  in  Germany.  And  Osram 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Seimens  A.G.,  the  Ger- 
man electronics  giant,  recently  poured  S3 
million  into  a  plant  in  Maybrook.  N.Y.,  that 
produces  light  bulbs  and  auto  headlamps. 

These  decisions  partly  reflect  the  favorable 
American  manufacturing  climate.  In  Illinois 
Tool's  case,  it  costs  the  company  about  20 
percent  more  to  make  a  nail  in  Germany 
than  in  the  United  States  and  twice  as  much 
to  add  capacity  in  Germany.  Not  only  are 
bricks  and  mortar  more  expensive  there,  but 
companies  are  required  to  take  on  more 
commitments,  in  benefits  and  job  guaran- 
tees, for  their  workers. 

"We  can  produce  nails  here  with  less  over- 
head and  fewer  social  costs."  said  W.  James 
Farrell.  an  executive  vice  president  of  Illi- 
nois Tool. 

In  Osram's  case,  most  customers  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  company  expects  to 
ship  about  a  fifth  of  Its  products  to  European 
and  Asian  auto  makers.  "From  an  efficiency 
standpoint,  we  stack  up  very  well  to  our  Ger- 
man counterparts,  sometimes  to  their  sur- 
prise." said  Paul  Caramagna.  Osram's  vice 
president. 

COSTS  LOWER  IN  U.S. 

Though  none  should  be  taken  literally, 
broad  statistical  yardsticks  tell  the  same 
story.  Estimates  by  Peter  Hooper  and  Karen 
Larin.  economists  at  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
Washington,  suggest  that  unit  costs  in  the 
United  States  are  60  percent  of  those  in  Ger- 
many and  80  percent  of  those  in  Japan.  DRI/ 
McGraw-Hill,  using  different  data  and  meth- 
ods, estimates  that  American  factory  costs 
are  about  10  percent  below  those  of  Europe 
and  Japan. 

And  the  United  States  is  almost  certainly 
among  the  lowest-cost  producers  of  basic 
commodities.  Take  the  raw  material  for 
those  ubiquitous  plastic  detergent  bottles 
with  hourglass  shapes.  It  costs  25  percent 
less  to  produce  high-density  polyethylene 
pellets  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe, 
and  15  percent  less  than  in  Japan,  according 
to  Chem  Systems,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Tarrytown.  N.Y.  Back  in  1985.  when  the  dol- 
lar peaked,  costs  in  the  United  States  were 
no  lower  than  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  can  make  steel  more 
cheaply  than  Germany  or  Japan,  although 
Britain  can  make  it  more  cheaply  yet.  In- 
deed. USS-Posco  Industries  now  makes 
money  shipping  5  percent  to  10  percent  of  the 
cold-rolled  steel  from  its  plant  in  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  to  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  averag-e  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  Is  now  about  S535.  as  against  S542  in 
Germany  and  S614  in  Japan;  according  to  the 
WEIFA  Group,  an  economics  consulting  firm 
In  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

PANELING  TAILORED  TO  JAPANESE 

Another  successful  export  to  the  Pacific— 
specifically  to  Japan — is  boards,  by  the  boat- 
load. The  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation, 
based  in  Portland,  Ore.,  exports  so  much 
wood  to  Japan  these  days  that  it  is  making. 
In  addition  to  its  standard  4-by-8-foot  panel- 
ing, a  3-by-6-foot  version  that  the  Japanese 
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prefer.  "Our  costs  are  very  comjietltlve  with 
Canada  and  Scandinavia,"  said  Barry  Lacter, 
the  company's  vice  president  for  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  United  States  also  seems  to  have  re- 
gained ground  In  Industries  that  many  peo- 
ple had  written  off.  American  textile  mills, 
it  turns  out,  are  very  competitive  in  prod- 
ucts for  industry  and  the  home.  Judging  by 
exports  last  year,  Greeks  like  to  sleep  be- 
tween American  designer  sheets  and  Saudis 
prefer  to  walk  on  American  wall-to-wall  shag 
carpets  in  their  homes. 

The  new  cost  competitiveness  varies  from 
product  to  product,  but  what  is  striking  is 
the  huge  across-the-board  swing  since  the 
mid-80'8.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is  even 
more  competitive  In  manufacturing  costs 
than  it  was  in  the  late  70's,  when  its  trade  In 
factory  goods  was  balanced  and  exports  were 
booming. 

LOW  DOLLAR  WORKED  WONDERS 

Consider  how  the  dollar  helped  to  create 
the  shift.  The  dollar's  value  against  other 
currencies  is  back  where  it  was  in  the  late 
70'8  and  early  SO's.  Even  after  a  recent  surge 
against  the  German  mark  and  the  Japanese 
yen,  the  dollar  is  worth  about  what  it  was 
last  spring  and  about  30  percent  less  than  in 
February  1965. 

The  lower  dollar  has  done  wonders  for 
American  industry,  particularly  machine 
tools.  Elxports  last  year  jumped  23  percent 
while  imports  sank  5  percent.  "The  primary 
reason  for  that  significant  swing  is  manufac- 
turing costs."  said  Norman  J.  Ryker,  chief 
executive  of  Cross  St  Trecker.  The  company 
has  recently  expanded  its  sales  force  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  sell  its  top  export,  the 
Sheffield  machine,  which  is  used  to  measure 
machined  parts  precisely. 

At  the  same  time.  Cross  &  Trecker,  which 
used  to  Import  some  smaller  tools  ftom 
Japan,  has  not  done  so  in  six  months.  "It 
costs  too  much,"  Mr.  Ryker  said. 

American  factory  productivity— which  has 
remained  the  highest  in  the  world— has  been 
jack-rabblting  along  in  the  80's.  Rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  3.6  percent  a  year,  output  per 
hour  in  American  factories  has  been  ad- 
vanced faster  than  in  the  60's  and  nearly 
three  times  as  fast  as  in  the  70's. 

Efficiency  gains  in  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry rose  about  4  percent  a  year  in  the 
19e0'8,  thanks  partly  to  the  Japanese  compa- 
nies that  build  cars  in  United  States  plants 
known  as  transplants.  "The  transplants  are 
close  in  efficiency  to  the  best  plants  in 
Japan,  and  many  Ford  plants  are  as  efficient 
as  the  transplants,"  said  James  P.  Womack, 
an  automotive  expert  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  These  days,  Detroit 
Is  sending  American-made  models  around 
the  world. 

Not  all  of  the  productivity  gains  resulted 
from  shutting  inefficient  plants  or  slashing 
payrolls.  Some  reflect  efforts  to  do  things 
right  the  first  time,  an  effort  that  almost  by 
definition  bolsters  output  per  worker. 

Take  Motorola  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
nuiker  of  computer  chips,  which  has  raised 
its  productivity  in  part  by  reducing  costly 
defects.  After  an  Intense  five-year  campaign. 
Motorola  now  measures  defects  in  its  popu- 
lar microcontrollers — chips  that  show  up  In 
everything  trom  cameras  to  cars — not  In  per- 
centage points,  but  in  parts  per  million. 

"Our  goal  for  mistakes  is  3.4  parts  per  mil- 
lion—not  Just  In  the  products  themselves, 
but  in  sales  and  service."  said  Kenneth  C. 
Phillips,  a  company  spokesman. 

More  than  half  of  Motorola's  sales  in  1990 
were  overseas.  That  is  one  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  the  United  States  recorded  a  trade  sur- 


plus in  semiconductors  last  year,  after  years 
of  deficits. 

Finally,  United  SUtes  manufacturing 
workers  are  no  longer  the  world's  fat  cats  in 
terms  of  pay  and  benefits.  At  current  ex- 
change rates,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Americans  earn  $14.31  an 
hour  In  pay  and  benefits.  German  workers,  in 
comparison,  earn  $17.58.  In  Japan,  where  pay 
has  more  than  doubled  in  dollar  terms  since 
1979,  workers  now  earn  the  equivalent  of 
$12.63  an  hour. 

Thus,  part  of  the  price  of  greater  American 
competitiveness  has  been  paid  by  American 
factory  workers.  Their  purchasing  power  has 
been  squeezed  as  blue-collar  pay  rose  at  a 
slower  pace  in  the  United  States  than  almost 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yields  the  floor. 
Who  seeks  recogmition? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  suggests  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  agrees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  flrom 
New  York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  offers  his 
amendment  relating  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund,  that  there  be  no  time 
limit  on  the  amendment  dmlng  today's 
debate,  and  that  no  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  in  order;  further,  that 
when  Senator  Domenici  offers  his  fire- 
wall amendment,  if  he  offers  it,  there 
be  no  second-degree  amendments  in 
order;  further,  that  if  Senator  Brown 
offers  an  amendment  on  actuarial 
soundness,  that  there  be  no  second-de- 
gree amendments  in  order  thereto,  and 
that  the  sequence  of  the  first  three 
amendments  be  as  follows:  First,  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN;  second.  Senator  Do- 
menici; third,  Senator  Brown;  that  if 
Senator  Moynihan's  amendment  is 
agreed  to  that  it  be  considered  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
have  heard  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  misunderstandings.  Any  of 
these  amendments,  if  offered,  are  sub- 
ject to  motion  to  table;  Is  that  correct? 
We  have  not  eliminated  the  right  of  a 
Senator  to  move  to  table? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  have  not  eliminated  the  right  of  a 
Senator  to  move  to  table  on  any  of  the 
three  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  with  reference 
to  seeking  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the 
amendments,  we  have  not  in  any  way 
altered  senatorial  rights  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  have  not.  Senators 
are  free  to  move  to  table,  and  should 
the  tabling  motion  fall,  they  are  tree  to 
seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wanted  to  ask  Sen- 
ator Moynihan,  if  he  would  not  mind,  a 
question.  As  I  understand  it,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  not  the  least  of  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  might  be  the  ease  in 
preparation  of  the  amendment  because 
of  the  complexity  of  numbers,  the  Sen- 
ator is  offering  his  Social  Security 
trust  fund  amendment,  and  in  doing 
that  he  has  prepared  a  full  substitute 
of  the  rest  of  the  budget  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee,  in- 
cluding his  desired  amendment?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  I  ask.  Is  there 
anything  else  changed  in  the  full  sub- 
stitute from  that  which  was  reported 
to  the  floor  by  the  committee,  other 
than  the  trust  fund  as  amended  by  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  answer 
is  no,  there  is  not.  There  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  language  change.  I  was 
thinking  of  numbers.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  change. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  previous  comment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Sense-of-the-Senate 
language  is  changed  and  the  numbers 
of  course  have  changed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  might  have 
another  question.  Which  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language  Is  changed?  This  is  a 
very  large  amendment  and  I  apologize 
to  the  Senate  for  not  knowing  more 
about  it  but  I  first  found  out  about  the 
substitute  a  little  while  ago.  I  am  not 
worried  about  it.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  we  understand. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Senator  Brown's 
language,  having  to  do  with  actuarial 
balance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  that  totally  elimi- 
nated? Left  out,  that  part? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  read  it  to  the 
Senator  if  he  would  like.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
State. 
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Mr.  MOYNraMJ.  The  langriiage  aim- 


levels  in  this  resolu- 
not  say: 

Section  8.  Acco  uting  Treatment  of  Social 
Security  Revenue*. 

(A)  Sense  of  tlie(  Congress: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  lev- 
els of  this  resoluQion  are  consistent  with  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  to,  (a), 
provide  a  fair  tnjt  cut  to  132  million  workers 
by  returning  tqe  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  to  a  pay-w-you-go  financing  and  re- 
store the  Social  J  Security  System  to  long- 
range  actuarial  balance. 

That  is  the  additional  languaere. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  take  it  then  that 
the  Senator  h^  all  of  the  language 
with  reference(  to  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  biit  with  reference  to  the 
Brown  amendn|ent,  he  made  a  conclu- 
sion that  his  atiendment  is  actuarially 
sound,  rather  than  the  contention  of 
the  previous  smse  of  the  Senate  that, 
if  it  was  not,  liwould  require  60  votes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  had  one  further 
question.  I 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  Inquire  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  of  New  Mexico,  is  this 
still  part  of  the  process  of  the  Sen- 
ator's contemblation  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  distin- 
guished   senior    Senator    from    Ten- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  just  say  to 
the  President,  it  is.  Something  has 
come  up  on  oui'  side  and  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  clai  n  later  I  did  not  under- 
stand somethic  g  so  I  need  to  inquire  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  I*re8iden;,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  bjat  let  me  say  I  have  no 
intention  of  n^t  agreeing  to  this.  Let 
me  just  clarify  something  and  I  will  re- 
turn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (B4r. 
Kbrrbt).  The  c  terk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerit  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SASSEI .  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cal  1  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESnWNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  iso  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSERi  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  th( )  pending  business  is  the 
unanimous-coo  sent  request  that  I  pro- 
xwunded  a  shoit  time  ago:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESID  WO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Tern  essee  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  With  regard  to  that 
unanimous-codsent  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wanted  to  specifically  note  that 
it  carried  a  provision  that  there  be  no 
motion  to  table  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment today.  In  other  words,  no  motion 
to  table  the'  Mojmlhan  amendment 
would  be  in  or^er  today. 

Mr.  DOMEhlECI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  rl|:ht  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object.  I  ust  want  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  Dn  our  side  imderstands. 
Not  only  do  |  concur  with  the  last 


statement  made  by  the  chairman  that 
there  be  no  motion  to  table  today,  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  Intend, 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
today,  to  be  back  on  this  resolution  to- 
morrow, and  we  are  going  to  try,  after 
some  additional  debate  on  the  Moy- 
nihan amendment,  to  arrive  at  a  time 
certain  for  disposition,  either  by  a  mo- 
tion to  table  or  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Our  plan  is  to  set  a  time  when  every- 
body will  know  this  is  going  to  be 
voted  on.  After  this  evening,  we  will 
use  some  additional  time  tomorrow, 
evenly  divided  or  thereabouts,  to  de- 
bate this  issue  and  then  have  a  vote. 

Could  the  Chair  read  the  language 
with  reference  to  the  Brown  reserva- 
tion? What  did  we  say  about  the  rights 
of  Senator  Brown  from  Colorado  to 
offer  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  unanimous  consent  Is  that 
"if  Senator  Brown  offers  an  amend- 
ment on  actuarial  soundness,  there  be 
no  second-degree  amendments  in 
order." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  An  amendment, 
right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "And 
that  the  sequence  of  the  first  three 
amendments  be  as  follows:" 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  seek  recognition.  I  ask 
that  I  might  have  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  Senator  Moynihan  may 
consume  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  now,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  for  myself, 
Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  HOLLINOS,  that 
has  as  its  purpose  the  return  of  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Social 
Security  system  was  established  in 
1935,  and  on  which  it  operated  until  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977, 
when  we  shifted  to  a  partially  funded 
system.  We  anticipated  that  a  long  pe- 
riod of  balanced  budgets  would  enable 
us  to  use  the  trust  fund  surplus  to  buy 
down  the  privately  held  public  debt  and 
thereby  increase  national  savings. 

That  was  the  predicate  on  which  that 
decision  was  made  in  1977.  Now,  some 
14  years  later,  we  see  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  valid  assumption. 

In  the  National  Economic  Conunis- 
sion  Report  on  March  1,  1989,  the  mi- 
nority— in  this  case  the  Democratic 
members — stated  that  if  we  could  not 
use  the  surpluses  to  increase  national 


savings  it  would  be  a  matter  of  integ- 
rity, a  matter  of  probity,  a  matter  of 
fair  and  honest  dealing  with  the  trust 
fund,  to  return  the  system  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis:  the  alternative  being  that 
we  would  enter  an  indefinite  period,  in 
which  trust  fund  moneys  would  be  used 
as  if  they  were  general  revenues,  which 
they  are  not. 

These,  sir.  are  trust  funds.  They  are 
paid  into  a  trust  fund  jointly  by  em- 
ployees and  employers  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits  under  the  system, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

That  trust  has  been  and  is  being  sys- 
tematically violated.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  restore  integrity  to  that  system. 

In  the  process,  over  a  6-year  period, 
we  will  save  workers  now  pajring  into 
the  system  up  to  $2,300. 

As  an  incidental  condition  of  this 
measure,  we  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  eco- 
nomic recession  that  promises  to  be 
longer  and  deeper  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. This  matter  was  dealt  with  ear- 
lier today  by  the  distingruished  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Senator  trom  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES].  Estimates  have  been  made  that 
as  a  consequence  of  our  Social  Security 
tax  cut  we  would  see  upward  of  another 
million  jobs  created.  > 

In  the  process,  we  would  see  the  pay- 
roll costs  of  American  businesses  de- 
creased in  the  same  amount  as  the  pay- 
roll taxes  of  American  workers.  We 
would  see  a  generally  lowered  tax  on 
labor. 

You  recall  the  term  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity contribution,  Mr.  President,  is 
Federal  Insurance  Contribution  Act. 
These  are  technically  taxes  but  specifi- 
cally levies  raised  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ing benefits  out  of  a  trust  fund. 

So  the  first  point  I  would  make  to 
the  Senate  is  that  what  is  most  impor- 
tant here  is  this  issue  of  the  integrity 
with  which  we  deal  with  these  trust 
funds.  The  surplus  is  large.  It  is  al- 
ready growing  at  more  than  $1  billion  a 
week.  In  simply  the  5-year  span  of  this 
resolution,  that  surplus  will  grow  to 
$2.5  billion  a  week. 

Over  the  whole  5  years,  we  will  see  an 
enormous  unprecedented  sum  diverted 
trom  the  trust  to  general  revenues  in  a 
way,  sir,  that  could  never  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  generation  and 
the  individuals  that  gave  us  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935. 

It  was  my  great  honor  in  later  years 
to  know  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  under  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, who  had  the  most  vivid 
sense  of  the  decisions  made  in  1935. 
Rather  than  decide  to  simply  collect 
Social  Security  contributions  and  put 
them  in  an  anonymous  account.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  decided  that  individuals 
were  to  be  given  their  own  Social  Secu- 
rity numbers  and  were  to  have  their 
contributions  and  their  employer  con- 
tributions posted  regtilarly  to  their  ac- 
count. Individual's  contributions  were 
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to  be  recorded  as  their  money,  their 
pension,  and  their  insurance  against 
disability,  death,  and  the  loss  of  the 
family  earner. 

The  idea  that  we  would  ever  do  oth- 
erwise was  unthinkable  and  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  record  of  this.  In 
the  summer  of  1941,  a  dlstingtiished  Co- 
lumbia University  professor,  Luther 
Gulick  was  here  in  Washington  work- 
ing in  Government  aiTairs.  He  knew 
President  Roosevelt.  He  had  known 
him  during  the  1920's  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  then  Governor.  And  he  called 
on  President  Roosevelt  and  said  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  dispense 
with  individual  accounts  and  to  handle 
Social  Security  contributions  in  a 
more  general  way.  He  thought  it  would 
be  more  efficient  and  economically 
sound  to  do  that. 

And  Luther  Gulick,  as  was  his  prac- 
tice when  speaker  to  a  President,  re- 
corded Franklin  Roosevelt's  response.  I 
would  like  to  read  it.  He  said  "I  guess 
you  are  right  on  the  economics,  Lu- 
ther," he  said.  "But  those  taxes  were 
never  a  problem  of  economics.  We  put 
those  payroll  contributions  there  so  as 
to  give  the  contributors  a  legal,  moral, 
and  political  right  to  collect  their  pen- 
sion and  unemployment  benefits."  And 
then,  Mr.  President  and  you  could  hear 
him  say  it— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 
"With  those  taxes  in  there  no  damn 
politician  can  ever  scrap  my  Social  Se- 
curity Program." 

I  have  more  than  once  quoted  and 
cited  on  this  floor  in  his  company  an 
exchange  I  once  had  with  our  late  be- 
loved colleague.  Senator  John  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  on  the  morning 
television  program,  the  "Today  Show," 
a  year  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  I  had 
cited  an  editorial  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  Chronicle  in  which  it  was  al- 
leged— stated  properly  in  my  view — 
that  what  was  going  on  in  Washington 
was  thievery.  And  Senator  Heinz  was 
asked,  "Senator,  would  you  agree  with 
that  characterization  that  what  is 
going  on  is  thievery?"  And  in  that  won- 
derful way  he  had  he  rose  up,  and  in  a 
sort  of  mock  umbrage,  said  "Certainly 
not  certainly  not.  Not  thievery;  it  is 
embezzlement." 

You  can  take  your  choice  of  words. 
The  ethical  Implication  is  the  same. 

The  amounts  of  money  are  large,  but 
in  the  context  of  our  present  deficits 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
principle  which  is  at  issue.  We  do  not 
propose  to  do  this  suddenly  in  one  mo- 
ment, 1  fiscal  year.  We  take  the  system 
down  over  a  6-year  period. 

The  subject  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  would  in  any  way  jeopard- 
ize the  long-term  actuarial  balance  of 
the  fund.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
chairman  now  for  some  years  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  have  served  on  that  committee 
for  15  years.  I  stand  here  to  say  that  it 
Is  the  absolute  clear  and  repeated  judg- 


ment of  the  actuaries  who  have  nur- 
tured and  looked  after  this  fund  for 
what  is  now  some  56  years,  that  we  not 
only  protect  the  funds  in  what  we  are 
doing  but,  because  we  provide  for  rate 
increases  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
next  century,  we  actually  restore  an 
actuarial  balance  that  does  not  now 
exist. 

It  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  actu- 
aries for  some  time  now  that  as  a 
measure  of  prudence  there  ought  to  be 
about  a  year's  surplus,  so  that  all 
claims  may  be  met,  even  when  a  down- 
turn of  some  kind  might  make  for  a 
shortfall  between  what  fiows  in  and 
what  flows  out. 

The  trust  fund  is  not  an  actual  phys- 
ical fact.  It  is  not  a  chest  of  gold  coins 
that  can  be  reached  into  at  any  given 
time.  It  is  a  Government  obligation, 
but  one  which  is  well  to  have  on  the 
books  so  everyone  knows  it. 

As  I  say,  a  few  years  ago,  the  actu- 
ary, when  asked  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion, estimated  that  a  reserve  some- 
where between  55  and  110  percent  of  an- 
nual outgo  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  a  downturn.  If  I 
can  turn  to  this  exhibit,  Mr.  President. 
The  Office  of  the  Actuary,  in  a  memo- 
randum of  June  13,  1990  to  the  Advisory 
Council  Technical  Panel  on  Social  Se- 
curity said — ^and  this  is  the  most  recent 
judgment  of  the  actuary  in  the  current 
administration — "The  analysis  we  per- 
formed indicates  that  assets  of  from  55 
to  110  percent  of  annual  exi>enditures 
would  generally  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  effects  of  a  period  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  about  5  to  10 
years."  Sufficient  to  cover  not  a  1-year 
recession  which  has  been  our  average 
in  the  postwar  period,  but  to  cover  a  5- 
to  10-year  recession,  something  com- 
parable to  the  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
A  reserve  of  100  percent  of  annual  ex- 
penditures "represents  a  reasonable 
target  ratio  for  contingency  purposes." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  show  you  what 
this  amendment  will  do.  This  amend- 
ment win  take  a  reserve,  which  is  al- 
ready almost  at  a  100-percent  level- 
about  96  percent  at  the  end  of  this 
year— and  take  it  up  steadily  to  150 
percent;  the  highest  ratio  we  have  ever 
known  in  the  period  when  the  system 
has  been  mature. 

So  to  be  quite  explicit,  for  the  next  19 
years,  we  will  have  lower  rates  than  at 
the  present,  and  in  24  years,  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  present  rates.  That  will  be 
fine  for  a  period.  But  then  there  will 
have  to  be  further  increases. 

These  increases,  Mr.  President,  will 
come  whether  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment or  not.  When,  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  decade  of  the  next 
century,  revenues  at  present  levels 
begin  not  to  meet  outlays,  the  money 
will  have  to  be  found.  There  will  be  a 
reserve  but  the  reserve  is  simply  an  ob- 
ligation for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  that  obligation.  The  Government 


will  have  to  get  the  money.  It  will  get 
it  by  raising  the  contribution  rate  or 
by  borrowing,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  That  is  something  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans  will  have  to  deal 
with  and  will. 

The  ratio  of  persons  retired  to  per- 
sons employed  will  narrow  a  bit— noth- 
ing like  the  narrowing  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  last  50  years.  It  began  in 
1940.  There  were  30  persons  in  the  work 
force  for  every  one  person  retired.  And 
it  is  coming  down,  as  a  mature  system 
will  do,  should  do,  and  is  doing. 

But  the  trust  funds  are  secure  and  it 
serves  no  purpose  to  suggest  to  anyone 
that  changing  the  present  arrangement 
will  in  any  way  jeopardize  future  bene- 
fits. It  does  not.  To  the  contrary,  our 
argument,  our  case  really  rises  and 
falls  on  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Our  case  says  that 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds  depends 
upon  a  long,  unbroken  record  of  using 
pension  fund  contributions  for  pensions 
and  not  for  other  purposes.  If  you  want 
to  put  these  funds  in  jeopardy  in  the 
long  run,  establish  today  the  idea  that 
they  can  be  used  for  other  things  be- 
sides benefits.  Establish  the  principle 
that  the  funds  can  be  diverted  to 
nonpension  purposes  with  impunity, 
and  in  vast  sums.  This  very  week  we 
will  spend  more  than  SI  billion  in  trust 
fund  moneys  for  the  general  purposes 
of  government,  everything  from  battle- 
ships to  paper  clipe,  as  it  has  been  put, 
but  not  for  pensions. 

Once  you  establish  that  principle, 
once  you  break  that  trust,  once  you 
record  in  statute  that  we  will  use  trust 
funds  for  nontnist  fund  purposes,  what 
is  left  of  the  integrity  of  the  system? 
What  is  to  prevent  future  reductions  in 
benefits  in  order  to  use  the  moneys  for 
other  things?  What  is  to  prevent  the 
elimination  of  whole  programs  in  order 
to  use  the  money  for  other  thingrs? 

I  marvel  that  we  do  not  already  have 
an  outraged  public;  132  million  people 
pay  into  this  system  every  year,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  their  payments  are  being 
diverted  to  purposes  other  than  what  it 
says  on  their  paycheck:  "Federal  In- 
surance Contribution  Act."  If  this  were 
done  by  a  private  company  or  a  union 
pension  fUnd  for  any  such  arrange- 
ment, the  penalties  under  civil  and 
criminal  law,  would  be  swift  and  venge- 
ful. Ask  any  attorney,  what  is  the 
greatest  and  most  solemn  obligation 
you  undertake  as  a  member  of  the  bar? 
They  will  say:  as  a  trustee.  We  are  the 
trustees  of  these  funds. 

The  Members  of  this  body,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  may  very  well  regret  the  day 
they  vote  to  use  trust  funds  for  pur- 
poses other  than  that  for  which  they 
were  formed.  The  day  will  come  when, 
on  the  political  campaigns  of  this  dec- 
ade and  the  next,  the  incumbent  will 
have  to  answer  the  question:  Senator, 
did  you  vote  to  use  trust  funds  for  pur- 
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raereous  S&L  fa 
cannot  be  tru8| 
what  can  you 

This  is  dlfflct 
have  been,  as 


poses  other  than  that  for  which  they 
were  contribute  1  and  formed?  Senator, 
yes  or  no?  Serator,  did  you  vote  to 
take  moneyB  frtjm  the  trust  fund  and 
spend  them  on  foreign  aid?  On  housing? 
On  afiTTlculturai:  subsidies?  On  pay  in- 
creases? On  the  pavings  and  loans?  Sen- 
ator, this  S&hl  by  gross  mismanage- 
ment, lost  $1  hi]  Hon.  Somebody  got  the 
$1  billion.  It  did  not  disappear.  The 
bank  lost  it.  It  went  to  other  pockets. 
Senator,  did  ycu  vote  to  take  Social 
Security  trust  funds  and  pay  off  that 
billion  dollars?  lis  that  not  the  kind  of 
behavior  that  wfc  sent  that  President  of 
the  S&L  to  jail  tor?  And  you  are  asking 
us  to  send  you  back  to  the  Senate  so 
you  can  do  it  again?  Did  you  vote  to 
use  trust  funds  to  ball  out  those  out- 
Jlures?  Senator,  if  you 
with  a  tnist  fimd, 
1  trusted  with? 
it  for  me  to  say.  But  I 
chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, for  $ome  years  now  saying 
this  moment  of  truth  would  aurrive.  It 
almost  arrived  Hast  October  when  a  ma- 
jority of  this  bidy,  54  Members,  voted 
to  return  to  pajif  as  you  go,  so  we  would 
not  be  misusing,  misappropriating  the 
trust  funds.  We  were  in  a  situation 
where  a  specialjrule  required  a  special 
majority,  60  votes.  We  had  a  majority 
but  not  60.  The  very  able  and  deeply  re- 
sponsible chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  arose  immediately  after 
the  vote  on  tha^  occasion  and  said  that 
it  was  clear  tha  Senate  should  be  able 
to  work  its  will  in  this  matter  by  the 
normal  majority  vote  and  that  he 
would  see  to  that,  and  he  has  done.  We 
are  here  today  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which,  byja  simple  majority,  can 
bring  this  aboutl. 

I  know  there  4re  persons  of  the  great- 
est personal  intjegrtty  and  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  social  responsibility  who  are 
saying  to  thenvelves:  If  we  just  keep 
this  surplus,  tben  one  day  down  the 
road,  when  theae  will  be  a  di^erent  ad- 
ministration, we  can  use  this  surplus 
for  a  new  prognam  of  social  Insurance. 

That  is  a  decent  punwse.  I  knew 
Frances  Perkiny  and  how  much  she  had 
hoped  to  see  wh^t  became  Medicare  en- 
acted. I  know  aiad  loved  Wilbur  Cohen, 
who  worked  on  the  original  committee, 
as  did  Bob  Myers.  These  were  men  and 
women  of  great  [public  service  who  were 
willing  to  hapolly  involve  themselves 
for  half  a  century  with  one  purpose. 
They  formed  aj  National  Academy  of 
Social  Insuranc^,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  member.         i 

I  remember  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  Wilbur  wai  making  the  rounds  of 
the  Senate  hall  irays  with  new  ideas  for 
health  for  child  ren,  the  general  gaps  in 
our  health  cars  ssrstem,  of  which  no 
one  knows  morf  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  f^om  West  Virginia,  who  is  the 
Presiding  Ofllder  at  this  moment.  I 
think  we  will  get  to  that.  We  will  get 
to  those  issues.  But  not  if  we  debauch 
the  principle  of]  social  insurance  by  em- 


bezzling the  moneys,  to  use  the  term 
Senator  Heinz  used,  for  other  purposes. 

People  will  not  trust  us  any  more. 
You  say  you  are  taking  this  money  and 
you  are  putting  it  in  trust.  But  you  did 
not.  You  broke  the  trust.  You  spent  it 
on  other  purposes,  not  in  the  small 
amounts,  but  in  massive  amounts. 

I  will  give  you  a  sense,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  amount  of  cash-flow  that  is  in- 
volved. The  cash  surplus  now  in  place 
would  buy  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  do  not  mean  the  building,  Mr. 
President.  I  mean  every  share  of  every 
company,  traded,  every  bond  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  that  last  note  of 
the  Senator's,  I  suggest  I  do  not  have  a 
substantive  question  but  rather,  about 
an  hour  ago  we  were  entering  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  inquir- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  we  had  been  presented 
with  that  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  the 
desk.  We  took  so  long  because  one  pro- 
vision of  It  in  section  8,  as  you  given  it 
to  us,  had  to  be  cleared. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
we  cannot  have  the  amendment  ten- 
dered to  the  desk,  the  amendment  that 
we  were  discussing?  We  have  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  amendment  that 
we  were  discussing,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Senate  cannot  start  consider- 
ing that  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  somebody  is  changing  the 
amendment.  I  hope  not.  We  went 
through  some  of  these  contentious 
things  before. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  The  Senator 
and  I  have  dealt  with  each  other  as 
friends  on  this  floor  and  in  committees 
for  15  years.  Neither  of  us  have  ever 
had  the  slightest  occasion  to  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  other.  Do  not 
question  mine.  I  assure  you  there  has 
been  no  change  made  nor  would  any  be 
made  without  complete  consultation 
with  you.  Our  purpose  was  simply  to 
get  the  discussion  going  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  wishes  the  amendment  to 
be  laid  down.  The  amendment  is  avail- 
able to  everyone,  as  has  been  to  you. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  unaware  of  this. 
Who  are  we  waiting  for?  I  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
he  is  waiting  for  you.  Are  you  waiting 
for  him? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  waiting  to  fin- 
ish. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  were  talking 
about  when  we  would  have  the  amend- 
ment so  we  would  all  be  referring  to  an 
amendment  offered.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  chairman,  did  not  seem 
to  indicate  to  me  that  he  was  the  oper- 
ative force,  since  it  is  your  amend- 


ment. I  just  repeat,  are  we  going  to  get 
the  amendment  soon  that  we  talked 
about  an  hour  ago? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Soon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Soon.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  jrield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
argument  I  have  been  making.  I  will 
not  speak  past  a  point  where  I  see  an- 
other Senator  has  risen  and  is  seeking 
recognition  to  speak  for  or  against  the 
measure. 

My  purpose,  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  say  that  if  you  care  about 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds,  you 
care  about  this  vote.  I  cannot  imagine 
there  is  any  Member  of  this  body,  who 
can  look  forward  with  anticipation  to 
the  day  when  a  question  is  put  to  him 
or  to  her  saying,  "Senator,  did  you 
vote  to  use  trust  funds  for  reasons  dif- 
ferent ftom  their  purpose?  Did  you  vote 
to  break  a  trust?  Would  I  be  wrong. 
Senator,  in  assuming  that  you  voted  to 
take  moneys  fi-om  the  trust  fund  to 
bailout  the  S&L?"  "Did  you  keep  your 
faith  to  not  break  a  trust?"  If  you 
broke  a  trust  and  the  majority  of  the 
institution  joins  you,  is  that  a  trust- 
worthy institution? 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  majority  of 
nonretired  adults  are  not  completely 
confident  about  their  pension  benefits. 
I  happen  to  think  one  of  the  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  never  gets  in  touch  with 
anybody  to  tell  them  what  their  con- 
tributions have  been  and  what  their 
benefits  will  be. 

We  changed  that  in  the  last  Congress. 
We  will  phase  this  change  in  gradually, 
as  these  things  have  to  be  done  gradu- 
ally. The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion will  start  regularly  sending  to  in- 
dividuals an  annual  account,  like  a 
bank  statement,  that  tells  them  what 
they  put  in  last  year,  what  their  em- 
ployer put  in.  or,  if  they  are  self-em- 
ployed, what  their  contribution  record, 
is.  The  annual  account  will  also  show 
individuals  what  their  expected  benefit 
will  be.  I  think  when  these  accoimt 
statements  become  a  regular  annual 
feature  of  the  system,  levels  of  con- 
fidence and  information  will  rise. 

I  can  speak  for  my  own  self.  I  joined 
the  Social  Security  system  in  1943. 
Until  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  asked 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
one  of  these  statements  I  never  heard 
ftom  them.  I  did  not  know  if  they  knew 
my  address  or  if  they  got  the  contribu- 
tions correctly  entered.  I  had  no  idea 
what  my  benefits  would  be.  I  had  a 
vague  idea  but  nothing  specific  to  me 
and  my  family. 

It  is  an  Important  event,  and  when  it 
comes  about,  I  think  it  will  greatly  in- 
crease awareness  of,  and  confidence  in 
the  Social  Security  system.  But  not, 
Mr.  President,  if  by  that  time— it  will 
be  about  10  years,  a  little  longer  before 
it  is  a  regular  event  for  all  Members  of 
the  system — not  if  in  the  meantime  we 
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have  established  it  as  the  practice  of 
the  Congress  and  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  these  moneys  and 
use  them  for  other  things. 

In  very  unhappy  circumstances  in 
the  1960's.  the  Treasury  ran  out  of  bor- 
rowing authority  and  actually  used  So- 
cial Security  contributions  to  pay  bills 
as  if  f^om  general  revenue.  It  happened 
not  once  but  three  times. 

I  can  say,  sir,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  involved  was  mortified.  I 
want  to  be  very  clear  that  he  was  in  a 
situation  which  suddenly  arose  that 
when  the  debt  ceiling  had  been  reached 
he  had  the  awful  choice  of  using  trust 
fund  moneys  or  defaulting,  and  he 
made  the  prudent  choice  but  did  not  in- 
form Congress  and  was  very  regretful 
he  had  not  done  it.  We  want  to  see  that 
never  happens  again,  excepting  it  is 
now  out  in  the  open  happening  every 
day.  What  mortified  the  Treasury  when 
it  happened  in  the  early  1980's  has  be- 
come routine. 

Well,  you  can  grow  accustomed  to 
such  practices,  Mr.  President,  but  do 
not  be  surprised  that  the  American 
people  do  not  grow  accustomed  along 
with  you.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  they 
rise  up  one  day  and  say  you  have  bro- 
ken a  trust. 

Trust  is  the  glue  that  holds  Govern- 
ment together,  the  trust  we  see  on  this 
Senate  floor,  the  trust  I  spoke  of  a  mo- 
ment ago  with  my  frtend  flrom  New 
Mexico.  In  the  15  years  we  have  worked 
together,  never  once  has  a  question 
arisen  between  us  of  what  one  of  us  un- 
dertook to  do  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  done.  A  word  given,  commitment, 
a  promise. 

We  act  here  in  the  context  of  the 
oaths  we  take  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. I  cannot  think  anything  an  enemy 
of  our  country  and  our  Constitution 
would  ever  do  more  sinister,  more  in- 
sidious, than  to  have  it  established 
that  the  trust  fUnds  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  could  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  the  legitimate  payment  of 
benefits. 

I  could  speak  longer,  sir,  but  it  would 
suggest  perhaps  that  the  case  was  more 
complex.  In  my  view  the  case  is  ele- 
mentally simple.  These  are  trust  funds. 
We  hold  them  in  trust.  They  should  be 
used  for  benefits  and  no  other  thing. 

Will  there  be  revenue  lost  as  a  result? 
Yes,  there  will  be.  Of  course,  there  will 
be.  But  is  there  no  limit  beyond  our 
imagination  to  think  that  we  might 
noake  it  up?  There  would  have  been 
time  when  the  difference  between  the 
surpluses  and  a  balanced  budget,  the 
consequent  deflcit  would  have  seemed 
enormous,  but  that  is  long  past.  Our 
deficits  range  in  the  $300  to  $400  billion 
level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  We  have 
not  been  prudent  in  the  handling  of  our 
fiscal  affairs.  We  have  not  been  pru- 
dent, sir.  We  tripled  the  national  debt 
In  the  1980's. 
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Well,  do  we  want  to  compound  a 
record  of  Imprudence  with  a  record  of 
misfeasance?  Anyone  can  be  impru- 
dent. It  is  a  larger,  more  profoundly  se- 
rious question:  Will  you  break  a  trust? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  would  want  to 
do  this. 

I  wish  I  could  erase  from  the  record 
my  suggestion  that  we  will,  all  of  us, 
one  day  be  faced  with  constituents  say- 
ing, "Did  you  misspend  trust  funds?"  I 
do  not  think  that  is  necessary  to  move 
the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  it  Is  enough  to  have  each  of 
us  know  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  simply  ask  ourselves,  did  we  break 
this  trust?  Need  we  have  done  it?  Was 
it  a  matter  of  convenience,  fear  of 
some  other  difficulty  that  might  arise? 
Just  a  convenience?  You  have  the 
money.  Spend  it.  It  is  a  complicated 
subject.  They  will  never  understand  it. 

One  of  the  facts  about  this  debate  is 
this,  sir:  It  assimies  that  the  American 
people  do  not  understand  this  ssrstem, 
or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn. 

I  would  never  bet  on  the  American 
people  not  taking  the  trouble  to  learn 
what  they  need  to  know  about  their 
Government.  I  would  never  bet  on  their 
inability  to  understand  an  issue.  I 
would  never  assume  that  they  can  be 
fHghtened  out  of  their  wits  so  that 
they  cannot  think  straight.  I  would  not 
do  that.  There  are  those  who  have 
made  that  mistake  in  the  past.  Let  us 
not  make  it  here. 

Let  us  vote  our  conscience.  If  we  do 
no  more  than  vote  our  conscience — not 
our  political  interests,  our  electoral  in- 
terests, our  prospects  of  remaining  in 
public  life  or  other  capacities  even, 
just  let  us  vote  our  conscience — I  think 
if  we  do,  sir,  we  will  see  just  as  there 
was  a  majority  for  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds, 
there  will  be  so  again  this  April. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  other  Senators 
present,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  flrom  New 
York,  I  want  to  reestablish  our  15  years 
of  working  together  and  understanding 
and  having  a  relationship  of  trust  by 
assuring  the  Senator  that  when  we 
talked  about  the  Moynihan  amendment 
about  1  hour  and  16  minutes  ago 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Moynihan-Kasten- 
Hollings. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Moynihan-Kasten- 
Hollings — that  the  Senator  firom  New 
York  was  reading  firom  an  amend- 
ment— and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  with  an  amendment  like 
his,  what  you  do  is  you  change  on  the 
revenue  side  and  the  outlay  side  the  es- 
timates for  each  of  the  5  years  succeed- 
ing, that  is,  1992  through  1996.  And 
when  I  was  reading  ftom  that  amend- 
ment, which  the  good  Senator  firom 
New  York  indicates  is  still  going  to  be 
the  case  when  the  amendment  is  intro- 


duced, the  amendment  we  have  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  about,  we 
have  revenues  in: 

1992  at  S292,100,000.000; 

1993  at  $315,200,000,000: 

1994  at  $332,200,000,000: 

1995  at  $351,400,000,000:  and 

1996  at  $362,400,000,000. 
We  have  outlays  in: 

1992  at  $251,500,000,000: 

1993  at  $266,100,000,000: 

1994  at  $279,500,000,000: 

1995  at  $292,600,000,000;  and 

1996  at  $306,500,000,000. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  that  was  what 
was  handed  to  us  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  want  to  si>eak 
for  a  few  moments  tonight,  but  I  really 
want  to  make  sure  that  everybody  un- 
derstands that  when  my  good  friend, 
and  our  good  friend,  trom  New  York 
speaks  about  embezzlement,  thievery, 
and  abuse  of  a  trust  fimd,  it  disturbs 
the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  greatly. 

And  it  should  disturb  everyone  in 
this  body,  and  I  might  say  it  should 
disturb  the  Senator  firom  New  York 
even  more  than  most  because  I  am 
going  to  read  to  the  Senate  ftom  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  under  his  own 
hand,  not  10  years  ago  when  the  Social 
Security  fund  was  bankrupt  because  we 
were  on  a  pay-as-you-go  program — we 
will  talk  about  that  in  a  minute— when 
this  trust  ftmd  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  was  set  in  place  and 
began  accumulating  money.  We  were  in 
deficit  every  year  in  the  unified  budg- 
et. The  budget  of  the  United  States  was 
spending  more  than  it  wais  taking  in. 

Let  me  say  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  body  for  someone 
to  unequivocally  say  on  July  6,  1988. 
that  the  accumulation  of  this  trust 
fund  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that 
exists  today — for  someone  to  say  that 
is  the  greatest  fiscal  policy  we  have 
ever  seen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
be  terrible — I  will  use  the  exact  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  trom  New 
York  shortly — it  would  be  terrible  if  we 
thought  that  we  should  not  accumulate 
the  trust  funds  as  forced  savings  so 
that  America  would  get  out  of  the  cap- 
ital markets  with  her  debt,  and  what  a 
salvation  for  America  for  the  decade  of 
the  nineties  if  we  would  continue  to  do 
that. 

Let  me  suggest  an  old  saying — if  it  is 
good  for  the  goose,  it  is  good  for  the 
gander.  Let  me  suggest  that  if  it  is  pil- 
fering, if  it  is  embezzlement,  and  if  it  is 
thievery,  it  was  thievery  and  embezzle- 
ment on  July  6,  1988,  and  it  was  es- 
poused unequivocally  and  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  none  other  than  Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN  from  New  York. 

Let  me  read  what  he  said  about  it, 
July  8,  1988.  The  American  deficit  was 
very  large  then  and  growing  larger,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President.  We  did 
not  even  have  the  5-year  agreement  to 
reduce  the  budget  by  $500  billion  that 
we  have  now.  We  did  not  even  have 
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that.  It  was  wtirse.  We  were  in  worse 
fiscal  shape  as  a  nation.  So  if  it  is 
called  embezzlement  today,  and  if  the 
question  is.  "Dl|d  you  spend  our  money 
for  battleships  and  paper  clips?"  then 
is  it  appropriab!  to  ask.  "Was  that  not 
the  case  on  Jul  y  6,  1988? "  I  believe  it 
is. 

I  only  make  i  his  point  because  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  :  Use  issue.  What  really 
happened  here  i  i  that  certain  people  on 
the  blue  ribbon  commission,  and  not 
very  many  of  them,  but  in  particular 
one  flrom  the  State  of  New  York, 
espouse  changing  what  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  concluded.  I  have  great  re- 
gard for  him  alid  he  is  entitled  to  do 
exactly  what  ne  wants  but  what  he 
ought  to  say  is  that  he  changed  his 
mind.  j 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  now 
changed  his  mind.  He  said  on  July  6, 
1988— and  I  quoie  now  verbatim:  "The 
great  object  of  ^scal  policy  in  the  next 
decade  must  bej  to  increase  savings  by 
rolling  back  debt.  The  revenue  stream 
of  Social  Security  taxes  that  makes 
this  possible  Isi  in  place.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  to  act  as  if  we  suddenly 
came  into  a  Ion  of  new  money  and  had 
no  more  worries" — exactly  what  we  are 
proposing  today — too  much  money  in 
the  trust  fund,]  too  many  taxes  being 
collected,  and  fomething  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.     I 

Continuing  wiJth  the  quote.  "This  has 
to  be  resisted  and  to  be  resisted  has  to 
be  understood.  The  half  dozen  of  us 
who  put  the  current  arrangements  in 
place  in  12  days  of  negotiations  in  Jan- 
uary 1983  knew  we  were  creating  a  rev- 
enue stream  that  has  now  appeared.  We 
knew  we  were  moving  from  a  pay-as- 
you-go  Social  Security  insurance  sys- 
tem to  a  partially  funded  system.  We 
knew  the  mone^  would  be  needed  as  a 
form  of  forcedi  national  savings.  To 
miss  this  opportunity  especially  in  the 
aftermath  of  tie  eighties  •  *  *."  The 
end  of  the  quotje  says  as  follows:  "We 
truly  imt  the  Nation  at  risk." 

Frankly,  I  make  that  point,  and  if 

there  are  more  ^nators  around  tomor- 
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the  argument  that  we 
pay-as-you-go  financ- 
so  good  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  let  me 
suggest  that  no|hlng  is  better  than  his- 
tory if  one  Willi  only  look  at  it  and  be 
reminded  of  its!  relevancy  and  its  tru- 
isms. The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  seventies,  amd  theretofore,  we  had 
pay-aa^you-go.  ^d  I  must  suggest  that 
pay-as-you-go  alt  that  time  put  Social 
1  tankruptcy — the  same 
being  noade  today,  the 


Security     in 
charge  that  is 


same  absence  of  a  literal  trust  fund.  If 
somebody  can  invent  a  literal  trust 
fund  to  invest  Social  Security  funds, 
whether  it  be  Wall  Street's  entire 
stock  market  or  whatever,  let  them 
offer  that  and  let  it  be  debated. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Social  Security  trust  funds  have  al- 
ways been  treated  the  same:  The  ex- 
cesses and  surpluses  under  pay-as-you- 
go  were  Invested  in  Treasury  bills. 
That  has  been  the  way  it  was  from  the 
begrinning.  In  any  event,  the  pay-as- 
you-go  system  caused  bankruptcy  in 
the  Social  Security  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  period  of 
time  this  Senator  has  been  here,  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  Medicare  trust 
fund  to  cover  Social  Security  and  both 
were  in  trust  funds  exactly  as  they  are 
today,  exactly  the  same.  But  Congress 
thought  enough  of  the  absence  of  a 
stream  of  money  to  pay  for  Social  Se- 
curity that  they  actually  borrowed  it 
from  Medicare. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  no  want  any- 
one to  think  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  the  only  one  that  thinks 
pay-as-you-go  did  not  work  before  for 
Social  Security  for  the  millions  of  sen- 
iors in  our  country,  and  that  it  will  not 
work  today,  and  that  the  amendment 
which  we  hope  will  be  offered  will  not 
work  today.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  I  am  the  only  one.  Let  me  sug- 
gest there  are  some  very,  very  Impor- 
tant institutions  and  people  that  do 
not  think  it  will  work  today. 

AARP,  and  I  quote  "opposes  reducing 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  and  re- 
turning the  system  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing." 

Let  me  continue.  According  to  a 
memorandum  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
grress  by  AARP,  "The  reserves  in  the 
OASDI  trust  funds  are  not  now  at  a 
level  sufflcient  to  protect  the  system 
and  its  beneficiaries  from  short-term 
cyclical  economic  conditions." 

Tomorrow  we  will  talk  more  about 
the  President's  position,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  said  it  all  some  time  ago 
when  he  said  do  not  mess  with  Social 
Security.  But  we  will  read  a  letter  that 
he  wrote  to  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders  where  he  goes  into 
much  more  detail  about  Social  Secu- 
rity's current  status  and  urges  that  we 
leave  it  alone,  not  reduce  the  take, 
that  is,  the  PICA  taxes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  pay-as-you-go  did 
not  work  before.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  do  not  think  it  will  work 
now,  whatever  pretense  one  uses  to 
offer  it.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, using  their  best  actuarial  capa- 
bilities, indicates  that  pay-as-you-go 
will  not  work  and  is  dangerous,  and  in- 
dicates that  the  proposals  that  are  now 
referred  to  as  the  Moynihan  proposals 
will  create  a  problem  in  the  future  for 
the  beneficiaries. 

I  am  sure  the  current  occupant  of  the 
chair,  having  worked  on  the  Pepper 
Commission,  is  aware  of  the  Advisory 


Council  of  Social  Security,  a  very 
prominent  entity.  They  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, say  now  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
the  taxes  that  produce  the  stream  of 
revenues  that  is  coming  into  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund. 

This  advisory  council  says  no  to 
PICA  taxes  and  yes  to  leaving  things 
alone.  So  the  seniors  and  the  current 
payors,  the  current  people  in  their  for- 
ties and  fifties  who  are  paying  into 
that  fund,  will  have  their  pensions 
when  their  retirements  come. 

My  last  comment  tonight  is  for  those 
who  are  insistent  that  this  is  a  tax  cut 
bill.  I  know  my  wonderful  friend  fl-om 
Idaho  is  here  because  he  truly  believes 
this  is  a  tax  cut  bill.  I  submit  to  you 
that  it  is  a  tax  cut  bill  waiting  aroimd 
for  a  tax  increase  bill. 

I  can  almost  guarantee  you  that  if  we 
adopt  anything  as  significant  as  this 
$195  billion  in  tax  reductions  in  5  years, 
under  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  handed  to  me 
some  time  ago,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time — and  the  time  will  be  very  short — 
imtil  somehow,  some  way,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  raise  the 
taxes  on  the  American  people  $195  bil- 
lion or  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  reluctant  to 
say  that  I  even  heard  from  a  relatively 
good  source  that  someone  over  in  the 
U.S.  House  who  has  a  lot  to  do  with  tax 
bills — maybe  someone  as  high  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— he  is  suggesting  if  we  do  this, 
we  will  have  to  look  around  for  $195  bil- 
lion rather  quickly,  and  the  best  place 
to  look  for  it  is  to  tax  American  busi- 
ness, American  corporations,  because 
who  will  have  the  political  courage  to 
tax  the  American  people?  So  we  will 
tax  the  American  corjwratlons  and  say 
they  owe  it.  And  then  all  of  us  who  are 
nmnlng  around  sajring,  "We  want  more 
competition,  we  want  our  companies  to 
be  more  competitive,"  will  wonder  how 
come  they  went  backward  instead  of 
forward. 

So  this  is  a  tax  cut  bill,  but  tem- 
porary in  nature,  waiting  around  for 
the  tax  increase  that  is  behind  the  post 
somewhere. 

I  believe  that  while  there  are  three 
lead  Senators,  the  real  proponent  of 
this  amendment.  Senator  Moynihan,  in 
our  Spanish  country  would  be  referred 
to  as  "el  jefe,"  the  real  leader  of  this 
effort.  You  know,  even  where  we  have 
community  ditches,  we  have  el  jefe  of 
the  ditches.  He  kind  of  corrals  every- 
one to  do  their  work.  So  the  real  head 
of  this.  Senator  Moynihan,  has  in  his 
own  way  acknowledged  that  this  would 
have  to  be  followed  by  a  tax  increase. 

In  fact,  this  morning  the  Washington 
Post  suggests  that  this  approach  of 
cutting  the  tax  receipts  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  inappropriate,  unless 
somebody  is  prepared  to  raise  taxes 
somewhere  else  to  offset  it.  And  why 
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does  that  not  occur  simultaneously? 
Obviously,  that  is  too  much  to  ask. 

But  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict,  and 
it  is  not  too  much — to  borrow  from  my 
friend  from  New  York — for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  understand  the  tax  cut 
of  today  has  a  chance  of  leaving  the 
seniors  without  their  pensions,  and  has 
an  equally  good  chance  of  imposing  a 
similar  amount  of  tax  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  no  avail  for  the  seniors 
of  this  country. 

We  have  some  time  tomorrow  to  dis- 
cuss the  actuarial  business  before  us, 
and  some  of  the  contentions  made 
about  Senators  when  they  voted  for 
budgets  in  the  past. 

I  assume  everybody  that  voted  before 
July  6,  1988,  for  any  kind  of  deficit 
spending,  under  a  unified  budget  that 
included  Social  Security,  is  guilty  of 
embezzlement.  No,  not  at  all.  Anybody 
that  did  that  before  July  6,  1988,  did  it 
because  it  was  good  for  the  country. 
But  anybody  that  did  that  after  1988,  it 
is  bad  for  the  country. 

In  fact,  it  reaches  the  rhetorical  per- 
missiveness that  it  can  be  called  thiev- 
ery, but  it  was  not  before  July  6,  1988. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  friend  from 
New  York  is  concerned  because  he  got 
54  votes  cne  time  on  something  like 
this,  and  he  is  wondering  whether  he 
can  do  that  again.  However,  that  time 
we  were  operating  under  a  Budget  Act 
which  required  60  votes  to  reduce  So- 
cial Security  taxes. 

I  close  by  suggesting  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  understand  this  very 
well.  When  Social  Security  was  on 
budget,  you  could  not  cut  the  FICA  tax 
or  spend  some  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  for  something  other  than 
Social  Security.  Senators  were  saying 
let  us  not  take  that  fund  and  abuse  it, 
when  it  was  on  budget. 

This  amendment  would  require  60 
votes,  because  the  budget  protected  the 
solvency  of  the  fund  with  a  super- 
majority  requirement. 

Since  then  something  has  changed. 
Not  the  facts.  Not  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. But  somehow  or  another,  only  a 
simple  majority  is  needed  to  set  in  mo- 
tion this  counterforce  to  take  the  So- 
cial Security  fund  back  down  to  pay- 
as-you-go,  and  certain  insolvency,  in 
short  order. 

We  are  approaching  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  it  will  not  be  long  there- 
after that  Social  Security  will  be  bank- 
rupt, if  you  go  on  a  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  of  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  the 
kind  of  growth  that  people  now  think 
we  will  have  in  projecting  Social  Secu- 
rity balances. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  who 
voted  last  time  for  a  reduction  in  So- 
cial Security  taxes  now  understand  it 
may  be  for  real — not  yet,  but  it  may 
be — and  we  will  not  find  even  a  simple 
majority  favoring  raiding  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  now. 

I  srleld  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chafr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  trora  New  York  be  authorized 
to  yield  time  ofl°  the  resolution  to  be 
charged  against  me  during  consider- 
ation of  his  amendment  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  ftt)m  New 
Mexico  has  indicated  our  friend  from 
New  York  is  the  el  jefe  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  by  allowing  him  the  author- 
ity and  conferring  upon  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  yielding  time  with  re- 
gard to  his  amendment  today,  that  I 
think  further  enhances  his  stature  here 
as  the  el  jefe  of  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  dear  fMend. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  al- 
ternating positions,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  be  the  next 
speaker,  and  then  Senator  Graham.  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  time.  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  issue 
that  faces  us  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  life,  for  that  matter,  is  al- 
ways compared  to  what?  I  introduced  a 
bill  last  year,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  is  familiar 
with  it,  and  we  discussed  it.  If  I  could 
have  my  druthers,  I  would  rather  take 
this  2-percent  surplus  going  into  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  and  simply 
set  up  and  define  contributions  to  So- 
cial Security  accounts  that  go  with 
each  worker. 

By  the  time  a  young  25-year-old 
worker  reaches  retirement,  he  or  she 
would  have  approximately  S200,000  ac- 
companying them,  in  addition  to  their 
defined  benefits  that  they  would  have 
from  Social  Security,  and  that  would 
be  money  invested  in  a  private  sector. 

And  I  would  say  again  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  if  I  had 
my  druthers  I  would  rather  have  any 
solution  to  this  than  his  solution.  I 
want  to  say  again  what  I  said  earlier 
this  morning,  that  the  mainspring  of 
human  progress  has  been  economic 
freedom,  freedom  for  people  to  work,  to 
save,  to  invest,  to  own,  and  to  be  entre- 
preneurial and  to  enjoy  the  work,  the 
benefits  of  their  own  labor.  That  is 
what  has  driven  progress  throughout 
human  history.  I  would  say  again,  it  is 
what  the  Federal  Government  spends 
that  coimts. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  on  many 
different  occasions  to  meet  with  my 
friend,  Milton  Freidman.  He  always 
says,  "Steve,  it  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment spends  that  counts." 


We  are  now  up  to  24.2  percent  of  the 
GNP  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending.  The  authors  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins legislation  were  tar- 
geting that  the  Federal  spending 
should  never  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
GNP,  and  the  conservatives,  of  which  I 
was  one  in  the  other  body  when  this 
was  being  pushed,  were  vowing  that 
this  was  too  muoh  spending. 

Now,  this  great  budget  that  we  are 
now  working  under  is  up  to  24.2  per- 
cent. That  is  what  is  more  important 
than  any  other  factor  here  in  the  budg- 
et. I  would  like  to  address  this  issue  of 
the  Moynihan  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  dear  friend  ftom 
New  Mexico,  Senator  DOMKNici,  that  to 
follow  him  on  the  floor  is  always  dif- 
ficult because  if  I  did  not  have  a  real 
strong  opinion  about  what  is  happening 
with  this  trust  fund — and  I  listened  to 
the  eloquent  remarks;  the  logical, 
thought-out  remarks  of  my  fMend  firom 
New  Mexico — I  think  I  would  be  per- 
suaded to  think  he  is  right.  And  he 
may  well  be  right. 

But  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
what  Senator  Moynihan,  the  heavy, 
and  Senator  Kasten  are  trying  to  do, 
and  others — Senator  Hollinos  and  oth- 
ers— they  are  simply  trying  to  have  a 
fair  and  simple  up-and-down  vote  on 
the  payroll  tax  cut;  50  votes.  If  they 
can  get  50  votes  for  a  payroll  tax  cut 
down  the  road,  I  think,  the  economy 
would  be  well  served;  well  served,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  could  get  50  votes  just 
to  reduce  the  payroll  tax. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  are  going 
to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Moy- 
nihan amendment  with  great  precision 
and  great  eloquence,  as  my  fMend  from 
New  Mexico  has  already  done. 

So  rather  than  repeat  all  their  words, 
I  just  want  to  address  one  issue  that 
appears  to  this  Senator  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  both  sides  of  the  issue,  and 
that  is  the  argviment  about  these  trust 
funds. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  trust 
fund  issue,  in  my  opinion— in  my  opin- 
ion—is a  red  herring.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the  trust 
fund.  It  is  lOUT's.  that  is  what  it  is: 
lOUT's;  I  owe  you  taxes.  That  is  all 
it  is. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
is  not  doing  anything  with  that  money 
but  putting  down  excess  paper  balances 
in  a  big  cigar  box.  And  our  dear  friend, 
Barry  Goldwater,  who  used  to  stand 
over  here,  used  to  say  to  his  flriend. 
Senator  Moynihan,  "Pat,  open  up. 
Show  me  where  the  cigar  box  is,  where 
all  the  money  is."  Remember  that,  dur- 
ing the  debate?  He  said,  "Where  is  the 
cigar  box  with  all  the  money?" 

Social  Security  history;  do  they  buy 
stock  in  the  American  corporations? 
No.  Do  they  buy  gold?  No.  Do  they  buy 
silver?  No.  Did  they  buy  real  estate? 
No.  They  have  lOUT's:  I  owe  you  taxes. 
That  is  all  it  is.  They  put  it  there.  The 
Government    spends    the    money    for 
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some  non-Social  Secu- 


somethlng  else 
rlty  factor. 

We  bad  the  sime  problem:  the  distin- 
grulshed  Senator  firom  New  York  and  I 
worked  on  the  very  same  issue  with  re- 
spect to  the  highway  bill.  There  is  no 
difference.  The  Senator  fi-om  New  York 
has  reminded  t)iis  Senator  on  many  oc- 
casions, when  Islipped  in  the  conunlt- 
tee  and  said.  'TWe  need  to  start  work- 
ing down  this  palance."  He  said,  "Re- 
member, Steve;  there  is  nothing  in 
that  balance.  There  is  an  empty  box 
there.  The  monfey  has  been  spent." 

But  what  it  it,  Mr.  President,  is  they 
use  the  paper  balances  to  buy  Treasury 
notes  for  the  tijust  funds,  and  Treasury 
notes  have  thel  power  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment behini  them  to  tax.  And  the 
promise  to  tax  is  what  makes  them 
valuable.  The  only  reason  people  buy 
the  Treasury  liotes  is  they  know  the 
Treasury  can  Collect  the  money  with 
taxes  and  be  l^slated  by  Congress  to 
back  them  up.  There  is  no  asset,  in  any 
economic  sense!  in  the  trust  funds. 

might  seem  very  dis- 
y  people.  But  if  the 
Trust  Fund  could  go 
1  the  property  in  RTC, 
hey  would  have  some- 
thing which  might  not  be  worth  what 
they  paid  for  ik,  but  they  would  have 
an  asset.  j 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Have  some  build- 
ings. I 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Have  some  buildings. 
There  would  b«  something  there  in  the 
future.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  trust 
fund  but  futur^  promises  to  tax.  What 
is  relevant  is  i^ot  if  or  even  when  the 
trust  fund  is  expected  to  go  broke. 
They  are  expected  to  go  broke  some- 
time in  the  n^xt  century,  under  cur- 
ot  see  anyone  getting 
bout  that, 
why  it  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
kly,  most  of  us  who 
are  here  will  qot  be  here  in  the  next 
century  in  the)  Congress.  Maybe  Sen- 
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I  will  tell  y( 
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What  is  relevant  is  the  fact  that  at 


some  point  in 


the  not  too  distant  fu- 


but  most  of  the  rest  of 
not  be  here. 


t\ire.  Social  Security  benefits  will  ex- 
ceed revenues.  This  is  true  under  the 
current  law,  an  1  it  is  true  under  any  of 
the  pasrroU  tai  cuts  as  I  understand 
them.  It  just  Changes  when  it  might 
happen 

So  what  will  we  do  when  we  try  to 
casta  in  those  bonds  in  the  trust  fund? 
Are  we  going  to  go  out  and  cut  bene- 
fits? We  may  liave  to.  But  that  is  one 
will  we  increase  taxes? 
You  can  almoit  certainly  bet  that  if 
the  need  comta.  Congress  will  raise 
taxes  to  naak»  the  Social  Security 
chain  letter  continue  to  work.  They 
have  really  no  other  real  alternative. 
Will  we  roll  ov<  ir  some  of  those  by  sell- 
ing more  Treisury  bonds?  Probably. 
That  will  probe  bly  be  part  of  the  alter- 
natives. Probally  we  will  have  to  sell 


some  more  bonds,  and  then  roll  those 
over. 

The  point  is,  arguments  over  the 
trust  fund,  in  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
are  vacuous.  There  is  no  more  sense  in 
having  a  150-percent  reserve  than  there 
is  a  125-percent  reserve,  or  a  100-per- 
cent reserve.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
reserve  but  future  promises  to  tax. 

As  long  as  there  is  enough  of  a  re- 
serve to  allow  the  system  to  continue 
without  short-term  emergencies,  so  if 
we  have  a  slowdown,  an  economic  slow- 
down, there  has  to  be  enough  capabil- 
ity to  keep  sending  those  checks  out, 
and  the  good  name  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  power  to  tax  behind  it, 
the  system  will  work. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  real  issues 
here,  Mr.  President — the  Moynihan 
amendment  and  the  payroll  tax  cut — 
and  stop  scaring  senior  citizens  with 
empty,  senseless  statements  just  in 
order  to  try  to  score  a  few  i>oints  in  the 
debate. 

In  my  opinion — I  will  go  back  and  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  outset — if  I  had 
my  druthers,  I  would  much  prefer  that 
we  took  this  surplus  and  started  these 
defined  contribution  accounts  for  all 
working  Americans  today.  That  would 
be  money  that  would  be  invested  in  the 
private  sector.  Or  if  it  were  invested  in 
Treasury  bonds,  real  dollars  would  be 
put  in  and  it  would  not  be  spent  with- 
out having  flrst  received  the  cash  from 
the  working  Americans.  It  would  not 
be  spent  in  the  same  fashion  of  lOUT's, 
I  owe  you  taxes,  paper  that  will  be  in 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

It  would  be  Invested  in  stock;  it 
would  be  invested  in  bonds;  it  would  be 
invested  in  real  estate;  it  would  be  in- 
vested in  many,  many  savings  proc- 
esses. And  those  young  Americans  then 
would  have  had  the  savings,  and  we 
would  then  find  ourselves  with  the 
huge  pool  of  capital  to  loan  to  entre- 
preneurs to  finance  the  future  of  new 
technologies  and  better  ways  to  do 
things. 

But  that  is  probably  too  dramatic 
and  radical  an  idea  to  pose  here  today. 
The  second  best  choice,  I  say,  is  cut  the 
payroll  tax;  give  the  money  back  to  the 
American  workers  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  are  paying  it;  and  let  them 
spend  it  to  work,  to  save,  to  invest,  to 
produce,  to  get  the  economy  moving. 
And  this  country  will  be  well  served. 
And  keep  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  afloat  under  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

I  say  again  in  closing  what  I  have 
said  three  times,  I  think,  today  on  the 
floor  here:  It  is  what  we  spend  that 
matters,  and  we  are  spending  too  much 
money.  And  I  will  give  another  talk  on 
this  budget,  fi-om  my  perspective,  of 
how  upside  down  I  think  priorities  of 
this  whole  budget  process  are;  how  we 
are  spending  the  money  in  many,  many 
ways  that  will  not  provide  the  security 
for  the  coimtry  that  we  may  need.  And 
we  are  pouring  money  into  regulators 
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who  go  out  and  harass  and  regulate  our 
people.  And  we  are  pouring  money  in 
for  litigation  and  lawsuits  against  the 
producers  of  this  country  that  interfere 
with  America's  capacity  to  compete 
and  to  grow  and  to  thrive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  Senators  to  cast  a  vote  to  take 
away  some  of  that  money  from  Govern- 
ment, and  give  it  back  to  the  people 
who,  after  all,  are  the  important  part 
of  this  whole  equation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  fHend 
ftom  New  York. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  fMend  and  associate  in  so 
many  matters  in  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  for  his  able  remarks 
and  for  his  support  of  this  measure. 
And  the  more  we  hear  of  Milton 
Freidman  the  better;  nobody  is  the 
worse  for  having  heard  it.  Anyone  who 
sits  at  the  feet  of  Milton  Freidman  can 
speak  on  this  floor  anytime. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  74 

(Purpose:  To  allow  for  a  Social  Security  tax 
cut) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asked  earlier  would  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  amendment  offered  by  myself  for 
Senator  Kasten  and  Senator  Hollings. 
I  do  so  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MOY- 
NfflAN],  for  himself,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr. 
HOLLINOS,  purposes  an  amendment  numbered 
74. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  seeking  recognition  for  some  time 
now.  It  was  my  understanding  that, 
prior  to  leaving  the  floor,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  was  agreeable  to  jrieldlng  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  firom  Flor- 
ida. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  wish  to  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  fW)m 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  906  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
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ments  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
our  collea^rues  who  may  be  watching 
and  waiting  that  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  tonight  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Does  any  Senator  desire  to  speak? 
Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  his  feet.  I  as- 
sume such  time  as  he  will  consume  will 
be  charged  against  the  minority's  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  deliberating  in  the  coming  day  a 
vital  matter  to  the  future  of  our  senior 
Citizens  and  that  will  be  the  soundness 
and  the  future  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds,  particularly  the  old  age 
and  survivor  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  as  we  look  through 
the  potential  of  adjusting  the  tax  rates 
that  pay  into  that  fund,  we  ought  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  major  ques- 
tion all  seniors  in  this  Nation  have  on 
their  minds.  That  question  is,  quite 
simply,  will  there  be  money  there  for 
me  when  my  comes  to  receive  benefits? 
It  is  a  fair  question. 

We  are  dealing  with  people  who  paid 
into  that  fund  all  of  their  lives.  We  are 
dealing  with  people  who  have  received 
scheduled  benefits  that  they  have 
earned.  It  is  reasonable  for  them  to  ask 
if  the  funds  will  be  there  and  available 
as  promised.  Will  all  those  years  of 
paying  in  on  their  part  result  in  them 
receiving  fair  treatment,  or  will  their 
hopes  and  their  plans  be  dashed  be- 
cause this  Senate  and  this  Congress 
has  failed  to  protect  their  interest? 

In  that  question,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take  a  look  at  a  report,  and  I 
know  reading  actuary  reports  may  not 
be  the  most  exciting  reading  but  be- 
lieve you  me,  the  American  seniors  are 
going  to  be  concerned  about  what  the 
actuaries  say.  The  report  that  is  out  in 
1990  is  very  specific.  The  chief  actuary 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  these  comments  to  say.  That  chief 
actuary  says  that  the  fund  is  not  in 
close  actuary  balance. 

We  know  they  go  down  to  a  9&-per- 
cent  test.  That  is,  if  it  has  95  percent  of 
the  funds  it  needs  over  the  next  75 
years,  they  say  that  is  close  enough; 
that  we  have  met  the  test.  But  let  me 
remind  the  men  and  women  who  are 
listening  that  we  not  only  fail  that 
test,  but  we  were  below  that  95-percent 
level.  The  chief  actuary  says  the  fund 
is  not  sound  right  now;  that  there  is 
not  money  there  to  guarantee  that 
those  who  paid  in  all  their  lives  will 
have  their  money  in  the  long  run. 

We  are  talking  about  making  adjust- 
ments to  that  fund.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  as  we 
look  at  this  question  that  any  changes 
in  that  fund  have  to  result  in  it  being 
actuarially  sotmd.  We  are  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  should  the  Moy- 


nihan  proposal  be  agreed  to,  that  would 
let  the  Senate  make  it  clear  that  their 
intention  is  that  any  change  has  to  be 
actuarially  sound. 

I  believe  the  good  Senator  flrom  New 
York  has  indicated  in  his  remarks 
today  that  his  intention  is  not  to  leave 
that  fUnd  unsound.  His  intention  is  to 
offer  for  our  consideration  an  amend- 
ment later  on  in  the  process  that  while 
it  may  change  the  tax  rates  that  apply, 
that  ultimately  it  would  be  designed  to 
meet  that  75-year  actuary  soimdness 
test. 

I  want  to  make  sure  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  budget  that  we  state  clear- 
ly it  is  our  intent  to  meet  that  test.  We 
will  be  offering  some  language  that 
will  perfect  some  of  the  words  of  the 
good  Senator  fi-om  New  York,  but 
every  Member  of  this  body,  I  hope,  will 
want  to  go  on  record  that  they  are 
going  to  respect  the  integrity  of  that 
fund,  and  they  are  willing  to  speak  out 
and  clearly  indicate  their  determina- 
tion to  do  so. 

I  see  the  good  Senator  from  New 
York  has  risen.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Colorado  for  his  accurate 
statement.  The  current  rate  of  6.2  per- 
cent provides  a  large  surplus  up  until 
about  the  year  2020,  and  then  that  reve- 
nue quickly  will  not  be  sufficient. 

At  that  point,  no  matter  what  we  do 
tomorrow  when  we  vote,  we  will  have 
to  put  in  place  higher  rates  after  the 
year  2020.  The  amendment  at  the  desk 
does  just  that.  This  has  been  under- 
stood. We  will  have  to  do  so  over  a  30- 
year  period,  from  the  year  2020  to  the 
year  2050.  We  will  have  to  raise  rates  to 
6.8,  7.5,  7.8.  7.9,  8.1  and  that  does  meet 
the  criterion  for  close  actuary  balance. 

This  reflects  the  demographic 
changes  that  we  anticipate  will  begin 
In  about  30  years  from  now  and  will 
take  place  over  the  next  30  years. 
These  are  always  best  estimates  of 
birth  rates  and  immigration  rates,  and 
any  actuary  will  tell  you  it  is  a  de- 
manding task  and  necessarily  an  im- 
precise one,  but  we  know  a  lot  more 
about  this  than  we  did  55  years  ago, 
and  never  in  those  years  have  benefits 
been  a  day  late  or  dollar  short.  But  the 
Senator  is  correct,  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  next  century,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  gradual  increase. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  chairman  ob- 
serves there  are  no  further  Senators 
seeking  the  floor  at  this  point  and  I 
would  like  to  simply  thank  him  and 
thank  my  friend,  mayordomo 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Friend  of  the  jefe. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  For  their  courtesy 
through  this  day.  We  have  had  a  good 


debate.  I  think  we  have — I  hope — ex- 
panded everyone's  understanding, 
those  who  have  been  on  the  floor  and 
those  who  have  been  able  to  listen. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  Graham]  for  calling 
attention  to  the  arrangements  in  Can- 
ada where  there  is  a  partially  funded 
system  that  was  begun  in  the  1960's 
whereby  the  partial  surplus  is  used  for, 
is  lent  to  the  provinces  for  bond  issues 
for  public  works.  It  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter which  deserves  attention,  but  pend- 
ing that  time,  I  think  our  best  move  is 
to  get  ourselves  back  to  the  point 
where  we  are  using  Social  Security 
contributions  to  pay  Social  Security 
benefits,  not  to  bail  out  the  S&L's. 
That  was  perhaps  too  rhetorical  an 
ending. 

I  do  want  to  say  I  thank  all  for  their 
courtesy,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  tell  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  we  are  going  to  be  sure  that  we 
spell  these  beautiful  Spanish  names 
right  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  El  domo.  El  jefe. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  you  to  know  I 
already  told  the  chairman  that  we  have 
saved  the  mayordomo  for  him  and  you 
alluded  to  me,  so  we  are  going  to 
change  that  and  the  chairman  is  the 
mayordomo.  That  means  the  boss.  He 
is  the  boss  of  the  ditch  maintenance 
crew,  but  it  is  much  more  sophisticated 
in  Spanish  New  Mexico,  but  essentially 
that  is  sort  of  it.  We  will  see  that  it  is 
spelled  correctly. 

Let  me  just  thank  a  couple  of  people. 
I  understand  the  Senator  is  going  to 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  offered  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  did  it? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  I  saw  of  it,  it  is 
different  than  the  previous  amend- 
ment. I  will  review  it  over  the  evening 
with  my  staff,  but  from  what  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  essentially  the  numbers 
have  been  changed  in  the  section  that 
alludes  to  the  tax  receipts  for  the  trust 
fund  and  the  expenditures  and  outlays. 
If  I  read  it  right,  the  Senator  has  de- 
cided that  he  is  going  to  reduce  the 
taxes  even  more  than  he  had  con- 
templated doing  before.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  two-pronged  argument:  He 
can  argue  one  way,  we  will  argue  an- 
other as  to  what  it  does.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  I  am  not  going  to  concern 
myself  with  the  fact  that  it  is  different 
from  the  one  that  we  were  referring  to 
before. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  for  his  argu- 
ments in  favor,  as  I  understand  it,  or 
either  tabling  or  denying  the  efficacy 
of  the  Mojmihan  amendment  while  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  something 
very  constructive.  I  merely  alluded  to 
it.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  literally 
investing  the  trust  fUnd,  we  ought  to 
think  about  that  separate  and  apart 
from  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
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Essentially,  it  would  not  be  very  much 
to  invest  in  az  ything  if  we  do  what  we 
are  going  to  d<  i  because  we  would  be  on 
a  more  or  less  pay-as-you-go  program. 
Having  said  that,  I  also  want  to 
thank  Senator  Bentsen  for  very  hard 
work  today  even  though  he  did  not  get 
to  speak  and  lidid  not  put  his  very  ex- 
cellent editonal  in  the  Washington 
Post  in  the  RfcoRD,  but  I  will  tomor- 
row. I  thank  hjm  for  that. 

As  I  underst^ind  it,  Mr.  President,  as 
we  leave  by  agreement  provided  in  the 
statute,  we  afe  going  to  take  some 
more  hours  offfthe  resolution? 

That  is  correct,  Mr. 
eement  between  my- 
dlstlngmshed  ranking 
n  we  adjourn  this 
11  take  an  additional  5 
time  remaining  on  the 
d  also,  Mr.  President, 
this  evening,  it  is  my 
we  will  return  at  9 
o'clock  tomontow  morning  but  will  not 
take  up  the  budget  resolution  until 
9:35.  Whereupjon,  by  agreement,  at 
be  a  vote  on  the  Moy- 
ollings  amendment  in 
ther  it  be  to  table  or  a 
n  on  the  amendment  it- 


Mr.    SASS: 
President,  by 
self    and    the 
member, 
evening,  we 
hours  off  of  tl 
resolution, 
when  we  adjo 
understanding 


12:30,  there  wi 
nlhan-Kasten 
some  form,  w: 
vote  up  or  do 
self. 

Mr.    DO] 
agree    with 
said. 

Could  I  just 
permission  un 
off  without 


ICI.    Mr. 
erything 


President,    I 
the    Senator 


larify,  because  we  have 

er  the  law  to  take  time 

mous  consent,  the  op- 


tion, because  the  majority  leader  has 


indicated  such,  would  be  for  us  to  stay 
here  for  an  add  Itional  5  hours. 

Mr.  SASSE:R  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOME^  CI.  I  told  a  couple  of  my 
Senators  I  winted  to  do  that.  They 
were  a  bit  reluctant  because  they  do 
not  like  some  things— ANWR  and  scor- 
ing is  a  big  i^ue  to  my  Mend  from 
Alaska.  I  told  Mm  I  had  the  option 
until  about  IIJSO  to  use  the  5  hours  or 
agree  to  this.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
majority  leadet*  wants  that? 

Mr.  SASSEIL  That  is  correct.  The 
majority  leade  r  has  indicated  we  either 
take  the  5  hoxis  off  the  bill  by  agree- 
ment or  we  sta  y  here  this  evening  until 
in  excess  of  11  ^m.  The  majority  leader 
is  quite  anxio  is  to  try  to  resolve  the 
budget  resoluion  to  Thursday  after- 
noon is  my  un<  lerstanding. 

So  it  would  simply  be  a  question  of 
either  agreeing  r  to  take  the  5  hours  off 
or  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
and  I  stasring  1  lere  until  after  11  to  dis- 
cuss the  resoltition. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member,  I 
might  say,  lor.  President,  has  been 
working  hard  all  day  while  at  the  same 
time  seeking  eo  recover  firom  a  cold. 
Frankly,  I  think  It  would  be  cruel  and 
onusual  punishment  for  the  Senator 
from  New  M^co  to  renudn  on  the 
floor  until  11  or  11:30.  and  then  have  to 
return  to  the  floor  early  tomorrow.  So 
for  that  and  other  good  reasons,  we 
have  agreed  tq  take  5  hours  ott  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  12:30  time  will, 
eventually,  before  we  close  up,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  consent  tomorrow,  that 
we  will  vote  at  12:30? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  that  will  be  handled  by  the 
floor  staff  and,  I  assume,  by  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  desigrnee. 

If  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
would  give  me  his  attention  for  just 
one  second,  that  having  been  said,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  yield  back  2V&  hours 
of  the  majority's  time  at  this  time,  and 
I  would  ask  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  do  that.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  there  is  any  sigrnlflcant  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  at  this 
point  in  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
moment  there  is  a  10-minute  di^eren- 
tial. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment. I  yield  2Mi  hours  off  the  minority 
side  in  the  same  manner  described  by 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  Moynihan  amendment  No.  74  occur 
at  12:30,  Wednesday,  April  24,  without 
intervening  action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  permits  a  ta- 
bling motion,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  with  relation  to  the 
budget  resolution  at  this  time,  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  at  this 
time  with  Senators  allowed  to  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,229th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


April  23,  1991 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  CONTINUED  BLOCKING 
OF  PANAMANIAN  ASSETS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  42 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  the  last  Presi- 
dential report  on  October  27,  1990,  con- 
cerning the  continued  blocking  of  Pan- 
amanian government  assets.  This  re- 
port is  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
207(d)  of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1706(d). 

2.  On  April  5,  1990,  I  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  12710,  terminated  the  na- 
tional emergency  declared  on  April  8, 
1988,  with  respect  to  Panama.  While 
this  order  terminating  the  sanctions 
imposed  pursuant  to  that  declaration, 
the  blocking  of  Panamanian  govern- 
ment assets  in  the  United  States  was 
continued  in  order  to  permit  comple- 
tion of  the  orderly  unblocking  and 
transfer  of  funds  that  I  directed  on  De- 
cember 20,  1989,  and  to  foster  the  reso- 
lution of  claims  of  U.S.  creditors  in- 
volving Panama,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
1706(a).  The  termination  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  did  not  affect  the 
continuation  of  compliance  audits  and 
enforcement  actions  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities taking  place  during  the  sanc- 
tions period,  pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C. 
1622(a). 

3.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Offlce  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ("FAC")  has  re- 
leased to  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  approximately  $180,000 
of  the  S130.7  million  that  was  blocked. 
The  amount  released  represents 
blocked  tangible  property  on  which 
creditors'  liens  have  been  allowed  to  be 
executed. 

Of  the  approximately  $132.76  million 
remaining  blocked  at  this  time  (which 
includes  approximately  $2.2  million  in 
interest  credited  to  the  accounts  since 
my  last  report),  some  $131.7  million  is 
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held  in  escrow  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  fUnd  a  por- 
tion of  Panama's  arrearage  to  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  Addi- 
tionally, approximately  Jl.l  million  is 
held  in  commercial  bank  accounts  for 
which  the  Government  of  Panama  has 
not  requested  unblocking.  A  small  re- 
sidual in  blocked  reserve  accounts  es- 
tablished under  section  565.509  of  the 
Panamanian  Transactions  Regulations, 
31  CFR  565.509,  remains  on  the  books  of 
U.S.  Arms  pending  the  flnal  reconcili- 
ation of  accounting  records  involving 
claims  and  counterclaims  between  the 
firms  and  the  Government  of  Panama. 

4.  I  will  continue  to  report  periodi- 
cally to  the  Congress  on  the  exercise  of 
authorities  to  prohibit  transactions  in- 
volving property  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  has  an  interest,  pursu- 
ant to  50  U.S.C.  1706(d). 

GEORGE  BUSH. 

The  White  House,  April  23. 1991. 


REPORT  ON  LAPSE  OF  THE  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  43 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  On  September  30,  1990,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12730,  I  declared  a  national 
emergency  under  the  International 
Elmergency  Ek;onomlc  Powers  Act 
("lEEPA")  (50  U.S.C.  1701,  et  seq.)  to 
deal  with  the  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  lapse  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended  (SO  U.S.C.  2401,  et  seq.)  and  the 
system  of  controls  maintained  under 
that  Act.  In  that  order,  I  continued  in 
effect,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
the  provisions  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Regulations  (15 
C.F.R.  768,  et  seq.),  and  the  delegations 
of  authority  set  forth  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12002  of  July  7,  1977.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12214  of  May  2,  1980,  and 
Executive  Order  No.  12131  of  May  4. 
1979,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  12551  of  February  21. 1986. 

2.  I  issued  Executive  Order  No.  12730 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
lEEPA,  the  National  Emergencies  Act 
(SO  U.S.C.  1601.  et  seq.).  and  section  301 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code.  At 
that  time,  I  also  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
of  lEEPA  (SO  U.S.C.  1708(b)).  Section  204 
of  lEEPA  requires  foUowup  reports, 
with  respect  to  actions  or  changes,  to 
be  submitted  every  6  months.  This  re- 


port is  submitted  in  compliance  with 
that  requirement. 

3.  Since  the  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12730.  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  has  continued  to  administer 
the  system  of  export  controls,  includ- 
ing antiboycott  provisions,  contained 
in  the  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions. In  administering  these  controls, 
the  Department  has  acted  under  a  i>ol- 
icy  of  conforming  actions  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12730  to  those  required 
imder  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
insofar  as  appropriate. 

4.  Since  I  issued  Executive  Order  No. 
12730,  there  have  been  several  signifi- 
cant developments  in  the  area  of  ex- 
port controls: 

The  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction continues  to  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12735  of  November  16,  1990, 
and  the  Enhanced  Proliferation  Con- 
trol Initiative  of  December  13,  1990,  we 
announced  major  steps  to  strengthen 
export  controls  over  goods,  technology, 
ajid  other  forms  of  assistance  that  can 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  missile  sys- 
tems. On  March  7.  1991.  the  Department 
of  Commerce  issued  two  new  regula- 
tions and  a  proposed  rule  to  implement 
these  steps.  The  new  regulations  con- 
trol the  export  of  50  chemicals  as  well 
as  dual-use  equipment  and  technical 
data  that  can  be  used  to  make  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons.  (56  F.R. 
10756  and  10760.  March  13.  1991.)  The 
proposed  rule  would  expand  controls  to 
cover  exports  when  the  exporter  knows 
or  is  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  an  export  will  be  used 
for  missile  technology  or  chemical  or 
biological  weapons,  or  is  destined  for  a 
project  engaged  in  such  activities.  The 
rule  also  proposes  to  restrict  U.S.  citi- 
zen participation  in  such  activities  and 
the  export  of  chemical  plants  and  plant 
designs.  (56  F.R.  10765.  March  13.  1991.) 

Concerned  Government  agencies  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  our  Coordinat- 
ing Conmiittee  (COCOM)  partners  on 
the  development  of  a  Core  List  of  truly 
strategic  items  that  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  multilateral  national  security 
controls. 

Elnforcement  efforts  have  continued 
unabated.  In  a  major  enforcement  ac- 
tion, on  February  22,  1991.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmierce  temporarily  denied 
the  export  privileges  of  a  Dutch  com- 
pany. Delft  Instruments  N.V..  and  cer- 
tain related  companies,  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  illegal  reex- 
port of  U.S.-orlgin  night  vision  equip- 
ment to  Iraq. 

On  January  21.  1991.  the  Department 
of  Conmierce  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  extending  for  the  period  of 
January  21.  1991,  through  January  20. 
1992.  export  controls  maintained  for 
foreign  policy  purposes  under  the  Elx- 
port  Administration  Regulations.  Sev- 


eral changes  were  announced,  including 
a  change  in  controls  toward  the  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  (PDR)  of 
Yemen.  The  PDR  of  Yemen  has  merged 
with  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  and  the 
new  country  was  not  included  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  among  designated 
terrorist-supporting  states.  Accord- 
ingly, controls  maintained  for  reasons 
of  antiterrorism  have  not  been  ex- 
tended. In  addition,  foreign  policy  con- 
trols on  exports  to  Namibia  were  re- 
moved on  March  21.  1990.  when  it 
achieved  independence  from  South  Af- 
rica. 

The  unrestricted  access  of  foreign 
parties  to  U.S.  goods,  technology,  and 
technical  data  and  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain boycott  practices  of  foreign  nsr 
tions,  in  light  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  con- 
tinue to  constitute  an  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity, foreign  policy,  and  economy  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  at  my  disposal  to 
retain  the  export  control  system,  in- 
cluding the  antiboycott  provisions,  and 
will  continue  to  report  periodically  to 
the  Congress  on  significant  develop- 
ments, pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  April  23. 1991. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  44 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed (20  U.S.C.  959(b)).  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  herewith  the  25th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  April  23. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  be^nnlng  April  21.  1991.  and  the 
week  beginning  April  19,  1992,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESEINTEO 


The  Secretar  y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  todayl  April  23,  1991.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolQtion: 

S.J.  Rea.  64.  Jdint  reaolation  to  authorize 
the  President  to  ;proclaini  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991.  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


REPORTS 


OF  COMMITTEES 


The  followlnr  reports  of  committees 
were  submittec : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  (Tom  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  th  s  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  392.  A  bill  t3  expand  the  boundaries  of 
Sanguaro  Natio^l  Monument  (Rept.  No. 
lOa-44). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

8.  363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition  of  15 
acres  to  Morriiitown  National  Historical 
Park  (Rept.  No.  1  »-45). 

S.  545.  A  bill  io  authorize  the  additional 
use  of  land  in  Merced  County,  California 
(Rept.  No.  103-46) 


EXECUTVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  we  re  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  ^com  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Report  to  accoihpany  (S.  Exec.  Res.  104)  re- 
lating to  the  reti  irn  to  the  President  of  cer- 
tain treaty  am^dments  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
103-3). 

Ex.  EE,  96-1.  Convention  on  Standards  of 
Training  Certification  and  Watchkeeping  for 
Seafarers  (Exec,  llept.  103-^). 

Treaty  Doc.  lill-7.  Annex  in  to  Marpol 
(Exec.  Rept.  103-j ). 

Treaty  Doc.  1(3-2.  Protocols  Relating  to 
the  Safety  of  Llf(  at  Sea  and  Load  Line  Con- 
ventions (Exec.  Htept.  103-6). 

TKXT8  OF  REdOLUnONS  OF  ADVICE  AND 

(3oN8EN!r  TO  Ratification 
Resolved  (two-tkirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  t|ie  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Conven^on  on  Standards  of  Train- 
ing. Certincatioil  and  Watchkeeping  for  Sea- 
farers, with  Aniiex,  1978  (The  Convention), 
done  at  London.  July  7. 1978. 

Resolved  (tvo-ti^irds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  thereirk),  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  t|ie  ratification  of  Annex  HI 
(Regulations  for  ^he  Prevention  of  Pollution 
by  Harmful  Substances  Carried  by  Sea  in 
Packaged  Formsj  or  in  Freight  Containers. 
PorUble  Tanks  qr  Road  and  Rail  Tank  Wag- 
ons), an  optional  annex  to  the  1973  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollntlon  from  Snipe,  as  modified  and  incor- 
porated by  the  1978  protocol  relating  thereto 
(MARPOL  7308). 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therei^).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  tie  ratification  of  the  Proto- 
col of  1988  Relating  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  ^afety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1974, 
with  Annex,  and  |  the  Protocol  of  1988  Relat- 
ing to  the  International  Convention  on  Load 


Lines,  1966,  with  Annexes;  both  Protocols 
done  at  London  November  11,  1988,  and 
signed  by  the  United  SUtes  April  6, 1989. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,    Mr.    DURENBEROER,    Mr.    Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  amounts  received  by  a  cooperative 
telephone  company  indirectly  from  its  mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOtHfE: 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  improved 
reimbursement   of   clinical    social    workers 
services  covered  under  medicare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  educational 
support  for  individuals  pursuing  graduate  de- 
grees in  social  work,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  subpart  4  of  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  mandate  a  4-year  grant  cycle  and  to 
require   adequate   notice   of  the   success   or 
failure  of  grant  applications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOND: 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  to  authorize  ac- 
tivities under  chapters  1  and  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

BY  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BOND): 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  against  countries 
that  fail  to  eliminate  large-scale  driftnet 
fishing;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  prescribing  or  collecting  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  certain  agricultural 
quarantine  and  inspection  services  at  a  site 
within  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Non-nu- 
clear Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric 
energy  storage  and  utilization  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  special  valu- 
ation of  sensitive  environmental  areas  for  es- 
tate tax  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuOAR,  and  Mr.  Olenn): 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
carrying   out   of   functions   of   the   United 


States  in  connection  with  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  African  Devel- 
ojnnent  Fund  Act  to  authorize  consent  to 
and  authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  sixth  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Cochran,     Mr.     Metzenbaum,     Mr. 

DoDD,   Mr.   SmoN.   Mr.  Adams,   Mr. 

Wellstone,  and  Mr.  Durenberoer): 

S.    890.    A    bill    to   reauthorize    the    Star 

Schools  Program   Assistance  Act,  and  for 

other  punmses;  to  the  Connmittee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By     Mr.     MACK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Inouye.    and    Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refundable  cred- 
it for  qualifled  cancer  screening  tests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  15,  United 
States    Code,    to    authorize    the    Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  regulate  the 
risk  of  injury  associated  with  firearms. 

By  Mr.   HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DeConcini): 

S.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  impose  criminal  sanctions 

for  violation  of  software  copyright;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     HATCH     (for    himself,     Mr. 
DeConcini,  Ms.  Mdculski.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Jeffords  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham  Trade- 
mark Act  regarding  gray  market  goods;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  fhjm 
gross  income  for  home  care  and  adult  day 
and  respite  care  expenses  of  individual  tax- 
payers with  resjwct  to  a  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease 
or  related  organic  brain  disorders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  S. 
Neal;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iNOUYE): 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide   for   the   establishment   of   nursing 
school  clinics  to  provide  primary  health  care 
services  in  medically  underserved  rural  areas 
and  to  Native  Americans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  BUR- 
DiCK,    Mr.    OoRE,    Mr.    Adams.    Mr. 
Durenberoer.    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  exported  pesticides,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  recognize,  support,  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  volunteers  to  assist  older 
Americans,  to  encourage  older  Americans  to 
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volunteer  In  local  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    CONRAD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Kerrey, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
farmers   who   realize    capital    gain    on    the 
transfer  of  farm  property  to  satlsftr  an  in- 
debtedness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Stamp  Selection 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Afl^Birs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DURENBEROER,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  reduce  Infant  mortality 
through  improvement  of  coverage  of  services 
to  pregnant  women  and  infants  under  the 
medicaid  program;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafee): 
S.  908.  A  bill  to  create  a  Children's  Secu- 
rity Trust  fund  that  may  be  deposited  and 
utilized  to  expand  certain  Federal  programs 
that  provide  assistance  to  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.   BRADLEY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  Durenberoer): 
S.  9M.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to   the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.    BRADLEY   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Durenberoer): 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  improve  the  childhood 
immunization  rate  by  providing  for  coverage 
of  additional  vaccines  under  the  medicaid 
program  and  for  enhanced  Federal  payment 
to  States  for  vaccines  administered  to  chil- 
dren under  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  the  limited  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Suivlvors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burdick): 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Min- 
eral   Leasing   Act  governing   Federal   coal 
lease  royalty  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  908.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  shall  also  sit  in  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     LEAHY    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  protection  ex- 
tended to  semiconductor  chip  products  of 
foreign  entities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
BintNS,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Durenberoer,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 


Specter,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  BiNOAMAN.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
HEFLIN,    Mr.    H0LLIN08,    Mr.    Inouye, 
Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
ROCKEFHyLLER.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  Res.  109.  A  resolution  exercising  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  "fast  track"  pro- 
cedures for  trade  implementation  bills;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.  110.  A  resolution  to  establish  a  Sen- 
ate   World    Climate    Convention    Observer 
Group;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Mttchell  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  111.  A  resolution  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate Legal  Counsel  to  represent  a  former  em- 
ployee In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Byron 
T.  Brown,  et  al.  (D.  Ariz.)  and  to  authorize 
testimony  and  production  of  documents;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  30.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  change  the  rules  of  such  Houses  with  re- 
spect  to   the   "fast   track"   procedures   for 
trade  implementation  bills;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.    DASCHLE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Grassley.    Mr.    Durenberoer, 
Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  BURNS,  and 
Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  879.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  amoimts  received 
by  a  cooperative  telephone  company 
indirectly  fi-om  its  members;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
tax  treatment  of  telephone  cooperatives 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  that  reaffirms 
the  intent  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  origi- 
nally expressed  In  1916,  to  grant  tax  ex- 
empt status  to  telephone  cooperatives. 
This  exemption  Is  now  set  fortih  In  sec- 
tion 501(cX12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Joining  me  today  are  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Including  Senators  Packwood, 
Baucus,  Grassley.  Durenberoer,  and 
Danforth. 

Congrress  has  always  understood  that 
tax  exemption  Is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  reliable,  universal  telephone  serv- 


ice is  available  in  rural  America  at  a 
cost  that  Is  affordable  to  the  rural 
consumer.  Telephone  cooperatives  are 
nonprofit  entities  that  provide  this 
service  where  It  might  otherwise  not 
exist  due  to  the  high  cost  of  reaching 
remote,  sparsely  populated  areas. 

The  facilities  of  a  telephone  coopera- 
tive are  used  to  provide  both  local  and 
long-distance  communications  serv- 
ices. Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  for  rural  users  is  long  distance. 
Without  these  services,  both  local  and 
long  distance,  people  in  rural  areas 
could  not  communicate  with  the  world, 
much  less  with  their  own  neighbors. 
While  telephone  cooperatives  comprise 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  U.S.  tele- 
phone Industry— about  1  percent— their 
services  are  vitally  Important  to  those 
who  must  rely  upon  them. 

Under  Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 
501(cX12),  a  telephone  cooperatives 
quallfles  for  tax  exemption  only  if  at 
least  85  percent  of  its  gross  income 
consists  of  amounts  collected  fi-om 
membere  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meet- 
ing losses  and  expenses.  Thus,  the  bulk 
of  the  revenues  must  be  related  to  pro- 
viding services  needed  by  members  of 
the  cooperative,  that  is,  rural  consum- 
ers. No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  co- 
operative's gross  income  may  come 
firom  nonmember  sources,  such  as  prop- 
erty rentals  or  interest  earned  on  funds 
on  deposit  in  a  bank.  For  purposes  of 
the  85-percent  test,  certain  categories 
of  income  are  deemed  neither  member 
nor  nonmember  income  and  are  ex- 
cluded trom  the  calculation.  The  rea- 
son for  the  8&-percent  test  is  to  ensure 
that  cooperatives  do  not  abuse  their 
tax-exempt  status. 

A  technical  advice  memorandum  or 
TAM  recently  released  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  threatened  to 
change  the  way  telephone  cooperatives 
characterize  certain  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  the  85-percent  test.  If  the  ra- 
tionale set  forth  in  the  TAM  is  applied 
to  all  telephone  cooperatives,  the  ma- 
jority will  lose  their  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus. 

Specifically,  the  IRS  now  appears  to 
take  the  position  that  all  fees  received 
by  telephone  cooperatives  f^om  long- 
distance companies  for  use  of  the  local 
lines  must  be  excluded  from  the  8&-per- 
cent  test  and  that  fees  received  for  bill- 
ing and  collection  services  performed 
by  cooperatives  on  behalf  of  long-dis- 
tance companies  constitute  non- 
member  income  to  the  cooperative. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  clarify  that  access  reve- 
nues paid  by  long-distance  companies 
to  telephone  cooperatives  are  to  be 
counted  as  member  revenues,  so  long 
as  they  are  related  to  long-distance 
calls  paid  for  by  members  of  the  cooi>- 
erative.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
would  Indicate  that  billing  and  collec- 
tion fees  are  to  be  excluded  entirely 
f^om  the  85-percent  test  calculation. 
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Mr.  Presiderit,  it  is  no  secret  that 
mere  distance  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  niral  development.  In 
the  teleconsnunlcations  industry 
today,  we  ha^je  the  ability  to  bridge 
distances  bet|«r  than  ever  before. 
Technology  in  this  area  has  advanced 
at  an  incredible  pace.  But,  maintaining 
and  upgrading  the  rural  telecommuni- 
cations infiras  ^ructure  is  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  proposition,  and  we 
must  do  all  wi  can  to  encourage  this 
development. 

Ensuring  that  telephone  cooperatives 
may  retain  tlieir  legitimate  tax-ex- 
empt status  i|  one  vital  step  we  can 
take.  I  believe  that  providing  access  to 
customers  for  long-distance  calls  and 
billing  and  col  ecting  for  those  calls  on 
behalf  of  the  cooperative's  members 
and  the  long- listance  companies  are 
indisputably  pEurt  of  the  exempt  func- 
tion of  providliig  telephone  service,  es- 
pecially to  runaJ  communities.  The  na- 
ture and  function  of  telephone  coopera- 
n|ot  materially  changed 
neither  should  the  for- 
mula upon  wriich  they  rely  to  obtain 
tax-exempt  sts  tus. 

At  this  timii,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  t  ext  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  ]  trinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  879 

Be  it  enacted  6]  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  th '.  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsemblt  d. 

SBCnON  1.  nKA'  MKNT  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
RHX  VCD  RT  A  COOPBRATIVE  TELS- 
raON  K        COMPANT        INDIRECTLY 

nwi^rre  Mimmmt 

(a)  IM  OENERAl.— Paragraph  (12)  of  section 
SOl(c)  of  the  lolernal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(nUUng  to  llstjof  exempt  orgranisatlons)  is 
amended  by  adoing  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  siJQparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  ca4e  of  a  mutual  or  cooperative 
telephone  company  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
paragraidi  refened  to  as  the  'cooperative'), 
income  received  or  accrued  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ftom  a  lomnember  telephone  com- 
pany for  the  pevformance  of  communication 
■ervlcea  by  tha  cooperative  which  are  dl- 
r«ctl7  or  indirectly  paid  for  by  members  of 
tlM  cooperative  ihall  be  treated  for  purposes 
of  sabparagraph  (A)  as  collected  from  mem- 
bers of  the  COO]  eratlve  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  the  1  mms  and  expresses  of  the  co- 
oi>eratlve." 

(b)  CSBTAIM  Bl  ULINO  AND  COLLBCTION  SERV- 
ICE Pees  Not  Taken  Into  Account.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  if  section  S01(cK12)  of  such 
Code  is  amende4  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ill),  l|y  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  Of  claoae  (IV)  and  inserting  ".or",  and  by 
adding  at  the  ef  d  thereof  the  following  new 
claoM 

"(V)  (torn  billing  and  collection  services 
performed  for  a  nomnember  telephone  com- 
pany. 

(c)  CoNFOBMoi}  Amendment.— Clause  (1)  of 
Motion  SOKcXia  <B)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  bef  >re  the  comma  ",  other  than 
Inoome  describe^  in  sabparagraph  (E)". 

Date.- The    amendments 


(e)  No  Inference  as  To  Unrelated  Busi- 
ness Income  Treatment  of  Biluno  and  CX)L- 
LEcnoN  Service  Fees.- Nothing  In  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  Indicate  the  proper  treatment 
of  billing  and  collection  service  fees  under 
part  in  of  subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to 
taxation  of  business  income  of  certain  ex- 
empt organizations). 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distingruished  col- 
league. Senator  Tom  Daschle,  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  bill  which  clarifies  that 
billing,  collection,  and  access  charge 
revenues  are  considered  telephone  co- 
operative member  income.  This  bill  re- 
verses an  Internal  Revenue  Service  rul- 
ing that  threatens  the  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus and  continued  viability  of  tele- 
phone cooperatives.  In  my  State  of  Or- 
egon, telephone  cooperatives  are  the 
sole  means  of  telephone  service  for 
sparsely  populated  communities.  Tele- 
phone service  is  the  lifeline  for  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas.  Without  the  tax- 
exemption,  telephone  cooperatives 
could  not  survive.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  which  will 
preserve  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
America's  telephone  cooperatives.* 


(d)  BrrBcnvp 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  tbe  enactman  i  of  this  Act. 


S.  880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  MPROVEO  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
CUNICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  SERV- 
ICES UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1833(a)(l)(FKll)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(a)(l)(F)(ll))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(11)  the  amount  determined  by  a  fee 
schedule  established  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  DEFiNincN  OF  Social  Worker  Services 
Expanded.— Section  I861(hh)(2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395x(hh)(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "means  services  performed"  and  Insert- 
ing "means  services  and  such  services  and 
supplies  furnished  as  an  incident  to  his  serv- 
ices performed". 

(c)  EFFEcnvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  payments  made  for 
clinical  social  worker  services  furnished  on 
or  after  January  1, 1992.* 


By  Mr.  INOITYE: 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
improved  reimbursement  of  clinical  so- 
cial worker  services  covered  under 
medicare;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

reimbursement  of  clinical  social  worker 
services 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legrislation  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  improved  reimbursement  of 
clinical  social  worker  services  covered 
under  Medicare. 

The  clinical  social  workers  of  our  Na- 
tion are  valued  members  of  the  health 
care  provider  team.  They  have  a  long 
established  record  of  serving  the  men- 
tal health  needs  of  our  Nation,  espe- 
cially the  less  fortunate  segments  of 
our  society  who  are  in  need.  These 
services  are  provided  in  a  very  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

Modification  of  the  current  reim- 
bursement methodology  would  clarify 
the  current  reimbursement  process  and 
allow  reimbursement  of  clinical  social 
workers  based  on  a  similar  methodol- 
ogy used  to  reimburse  other  health 
care  professionals.  Current  reimburse- 
ment methodology  for  clinical  social 
workers  creates  a  greater  differential 
in  charges  than  that  which  exists  in 
the  marketplace.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
educational  support  for  individuals 
pursuing  graduate  degrees  in  social 
work,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

social  work  support  act 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  clinical  social  workers  with 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  scholar- 
ships under  the  Health  Careers  Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

Professional  social  workers  play  an 
integral  role  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  They  are  employed  in  virtually 
every  type  of  health  and  mental  health 
care  setting.  Clinical  social  workers 
have  established  a  long  tradition  of 
providing  mental  health  care  to  the  de- 
prived segments  of  our  society  who  are 
in  need. 

Despite  the  importance  and  history 
of  this  profession  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services,  few  opportunities 
through  Federal  programs  exist  for  the 
training  of  social  workers.  This  legisla- 
tion recognizes  the  importance  of  clini- 
cal social  workers  to  the  health  care 
team,  and  provides  eligibility  for  the 
social  work  students  for  support  under 
the  Health  Careers  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram in  title  VII.  This  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  the  future  pool  of 
qualifled  social  workers,  as  valued 
members  of  the  health  care  team.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
section  1.  short  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Work 
Support  Act  of  1991". 
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SEC   S.   PROVUKWiS   WITH   RB8PECT  TO   PRO- 
GRAMS m  SOCIAL  WOBK. 

(a)  DEFiNrnoNS.— Section  701  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292a)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  'graduate  program  In  social  work' 
means  an  accredited  graduate  program  In  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  In  a 
State  that  provides  training  leading  to  a 
graduate  degree  In  social  work  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree.";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "or  a 
graduate  program  In  clinical  psychology" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  graduate  pro- 
gram In  clinical  psychology,  or  a  graduate 
program  In  social  work". 

(b)  National  Advibory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Education.— Section  702(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292b(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"22";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "thirteen"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fourteen";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  grad- 
uate programs  in  social  work". 

(c)  Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of  Sex.— 
SecUon  704  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  graduate  program  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "graduate 
program  in  clinical  psychology,  or  a  grad- 
uate program  in  social  work,";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"graduate  program"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "graduate  programs". 

(d)  Health  Professions  Data.— Section 
70B(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292h(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "social  workers,"  after 
"clinical  psychologists,". 

(e)  Approval  of  appucations  for  Teach- 
ino  Faciuty  Grants.— Section  721  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  293a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  out  "or 
public  health"  each  place  that  such  occurs  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "public  health,  or  a  school  which 
offers  a  graduate  degree  in  social  work"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (dXlKA),  by  striking  out 
"or  osteopathy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"osteopathy,  or  social  work"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  striking  .out  "or  pharmacy"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "pharmacy,  or  school  offering 
a  graduate  program  in  social  work";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  pharmacy"  In  para- 
graph (SKA)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"pharmacy,  or  school  offering  a  graduate 
program  In  social  work". 

(f)  Federal  Loan  assistance.— Section 
729(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294b(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  clinical  psy- 
chology" each  place  that  such  occurs  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ",  clinical  psychology 
or  social  work". 

(g)  DEFiNrnoNS  Appucable  to  Federal 
Loan  Assistavce  Pboqbam.— Section  7370) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294J(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  clinical  psychology"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  clinical  psychology 
or  social  work". 

(h)  Student  Loan  agreements.— Section 
740  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294m)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "or 
veterinary  medicine"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "veterinary  medicine,  or  graduate 
program  in  social  work"; 


(2)  In  subsection  (bK4),  by  striking  out  "or 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  a  graduate  degree  In  social 
work";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  veterinary  medi- 
cine" in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "veterinary  medicine,  or  graduate 
program  In  social  work";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  veterinary  medi- 
cine" in  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "veterinary  medicine,  or  graduate 
program  in  social  work". 

(1)  Student  Loan  Provisions.— Section  741 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294n)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out  "or 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  a  graduate  degree  in  social 
work"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  Inserting  "or  grad- 
uate program  In  social  work"  after  "veteri- 
nary medicine"  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1); 

(3)  In  subsection  (fXl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of  pediatric 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"doctor  of  pediatric  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  a  graduate  degree  in  social 
work";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  podiatry"  In  sul>- 
paragraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"podiatry,  or  a  graduate  degree  in  social 
work"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (1) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  podiatry"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "podiatry,  or  a  graduate  de- 
gree In  social  work";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  pediatric  medicine" 
In  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"pediatric  medicine,  or  a  graduate  degree  in 
social  work". 

(j)  Scholarships  for  First- Year  Stu- 
dents of  Exceptional  Financial  Need.— 
Section  758(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294z(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  veterinary 
medicine"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "vet- 
erinary medicine,  or  graduate  program  In  so- 
cial work". 

(k)  Grants  for  Students  From  Disadvan- 
taged Backgrounds.- Section  760(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  social 
work"  before  the  period. 

(1)  Loan  Repayment  Program.— Section 
761(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  social  work"  before  the  period. 

(m)  Other  Educational  assistance  for 
Individuals  from  Disadvantaged  Back- 
grounds.—Section  787  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
29Sg-7)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"clinical  psychology"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "cUnical  psychology  or  social  work"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A),  by  inserting  ", 
Including  education  and  training  of  social 
work  students"  before  the  comma  at  the  end; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(l}.  by  striking  out 
"clinical  psychology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "clinical  psychology  or  social  work". 

(n)  Retention  Programs.- Section  787A  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29Sg-7a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  public  health"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "public  health  or  graduate 
program  In  social  work". 

(0)  Special  Projects.— Section  788  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  29Sg-6)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 


(A)  by  inserting  "or  a  graduate  degree  in 
social  work"  after  "osteopathy"  In  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  a  graduate  degree  In 
socUl  work"  after  "osteopathy"  In  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and 
clinical  psychology"  and  Inserting  in  Ilea 
thereof  ",  clinical  psychology  or  social 
work"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  public  health"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
public  health  and  schools  offering  graduate 
programs  In  social  work";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  public  health"  In 
paragraph  (2KD)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  public  health  and  schools  offering  grad- 
uate programs  in  social  work";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  "and 
schools  offering  graduate  programs  in  social 
work"  after  "osteopathic  medicine". 

(p)  Training  With  Respect  to  AIDS.— Sec- 
Uon 7B8B(a)(l)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29Gg- 
8b(aXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
public  health"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  public  health  and  schools  offering  grad- 
uate programs  in  social  work.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  subpart  4  of 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  mandate  a  4-year 
erant  cycle  and  to  require  adequate  no- 
tice of  the  success  or  failure  of  grant 
applications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LONGER  GRANT  CYCLE  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  STUDENTS  FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACK- 
GROUNDS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
lengrthen  the  grant  cycle  for  special 
programs  for  students  flY>m  dlsadvan- 
tagred  backgrounds,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  TRIO  programs,  and  to 
ensure  that  those  applying:  for  discre- 
tionary grants  under  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams receive  adequate  notification  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  applica- 
tions. 

TRIO  programs,  which  serve  first 
generation  college  students  where  nei- 
ther parent  has  completed  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  students  ftx}m  families 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level,  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  ensure  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  our  Nation.  In 
fiscal  year  1990,  there  were  over  1.400 
TRIO  projects  operating  across  the 
country  serving  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion students.  Approximately  41  per- 
cent of  TRIO  beneficiaries  are  black,  35 
percent  are  white,  and  24  percent  are 
Hispanic  or  of  other  races  or  ethnicity. 

The  history  of  TRIO  extends  to  the 
mid-1960'8  when  the  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
gram was  funded  by  the  Office  of  E)co- 
nomic  Opportunity  in  1964  and  the  Tal- 
ent Search  Program  was  authorized  in 
1965  with  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Since  that  time,  new 
programs  have  been  added  to  the  origi- 
nal set  of  programs,  eligibility  criteria 
have  been  defined  more  strictly,  au- 
thorized funding  levels  have  grown,  and 
authorized  activities  have  been  identi- 
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fled  more  pre<  iisely  as  well  as  extended 
over  a  wider  r  mge. 

TRIO  currently  consists  of  six  pro- 
grams include  in  title  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education  i  Act,  educational  oppor- 
tunity centeri.  Upward  Bound,  Student 
Support  Services,  Talent  Search,  the 
Ronald  McNair  Postbaccalaureate 
Achievement  jProgram,  and  a  training 
program  for  TJRIO  staff.  The  puriwse  of 
the  TRIO  programs  is  to  identify  quali- 
fied dlsadvaqtaged  students,  prepare 
them  for  postiecondary  education,  pro- 
vide special  services  for  those  individ- 
uals currently  pursuing  postsecondary 
education,  and  train  persons  who  are 
providing  sefvlces  under  these  pro- 
grams. Institutions  eligible  to  receive 
TRIO  grants  Include  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, put  lie  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  secondary 
schools. 

Studies  done  on  the  effectiveness  of 
TRIO  have  shown  that  TRIO  programs 
work,  and  vork  extremely  well.  A 
study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  by 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute  found 
that  91  ijerce^t  of  Upward  Bound  grad- 
uates went  dfi  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  contrast  to  72  percent  of  non- 
participants,  74  percent  of  participants 
entered  4  year  colleges  compared  to  43 
percent  of  nonparticipants,  and  20  per- 


Bound  students  grad- 
-year  institutions  while 
of  nonparticipants  grad- 


cent  of  Upwi 
uated  ft-om 
only  5  percenj 
uated. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  every  society  of  any 
consequence  attaches  enormous  impor- 
tance to  educating  the  next  generation. 
In  my  view,  TRIO  programs,  which 
have  been  so  ( iffective  in  supporting  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  low-income  and  minority  students 
with  regard  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, deseive  our  unqualified  sup- 
port. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  i  iddress  two  problems  con- 
ftantin^  thos!  who  are  working  on  the 
firontlines  iii  TRIO  programs,  the 
length  of  th»  TRIO  grant  cycle  and 
need  for  earljr  notification  procedures 
for  grant  app!  icants. 

TRIO  grans  are  awarded  currently 
for  no  longe*  than  3  years  at  which 
time  reappli(  tation  must  be  made  in 
order  to  conllnue  TRIO  projects.  This 
poees  Severn  problems.  Three  years 
may  not  pro^  ide  sufficient  time  to  at- 
tain progran  stability,  and  a  percep- 
tion of  instaqillty  in  turn  may  act  as  a 
disincentive  to  the  emplojrment  and  re- 
tention of  qu  Lllty  staff.  Further,  under 
a  3-year  gran  t  cycle,  TRIO  projects  are 
unable  to  foil  ow  even  one  contingent  of 
students  thn  ugh  a  complete  academic 
cycle  in  the  course  of  a  grant  period. 
Another  seri(iu8  problem  faced  by  TRIO 
staff  is  the  ourrent  ixactice  of  notify- 
ing many  iistltutions  and  a^ncies 
only  a  montb  in  advance  of  whether 
their  ezplrla  r  grants  will  be  continued 
or  terminate  1  and.  in  the  case  of  new 
applications,  notifying  applicants  of 
the  acceptan(  :e  or  rejection  of  their  ap- 


plications only  a  month  before  the 
project  supported  by  the  grant  is  to 
begin. 

To  address  these  problems,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  mandate  that 
TRIO  grrants  be  awarded  for  a  mini- 
mum of  4  years  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  Education  develop  and  institute  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  ensure  that 
grrant  applicants  receive  adequate  noti- 
fication of  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  applications.  The  extended  grant 
cycle  would  promote  greater  program 
stability  and  allow  TRIO  projects  to 
follow  at  least  one  cycle  of  students 
through  the  completion  of  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Institution  of  early  notification 
procedures  would  allow  grantees  suffi- 
cient time  to  hire  staff  so  that  they 
may  begin  providing  services  as  soon  as 
the  grant  begin  and  would  allow  TRIO 
projects  which  are  not  extended  ade- 
quate time  to  provide  transitional 
services  to  students  enrolled  currently 
or,  when  appropriate,  to  prepare  ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  firsthand  the  benefits 
available  through  the  TRIO  programs 
to  the  nearly  10,000  students  in  Mary- 
land who  are  currently  served  by  TRIO. 
All  three  of  my  children  have  served  as 
tutors  in  TRIO  projects  conducted  by 
the  Oilman  School  in  Baltimore,  and  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  tutors,  as  well  as  program 
participants,  gain  added  dimensions 
through  association  with  TRIO  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing closely  with  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Executive  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunities  who  have  done  such  a 
splendid  job  of  advancing  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  State. 
Largely  through  their  eflTorts,  there  are 
29  TRIO  projects  underway  in  Mary- 
land at  the  following  institutions:  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland-Baltimore  County, 
University  of  Maryland-Eastern  Shore, 
University  of  Maryland-College  Park, 
Morgan  State  University,  Coppln  State 
College,  Frostburg  State  University, 
Sojourner-Douglas  College,  Bowie 
State  College,  Prince  Georges  Commu- 
nity College,  Catonsville  Community 
College,  Conrununity  College  of  Balti- 
more, Chesapeake  College,  Howard 
Community  College,  Oilman  School, 
and  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  through  edu- 
cation that  we  give  people  in  our  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  to  move  upward, 
to  participate  fully  in  American  life, 
and  to  make  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  our  society.  We  are  a  nation 
that  holds  out  to  its  citizens  the 
chance  to  move  ftom  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances as  a  youth  sdl  the  way  to 
the  top  if  they  possess  the  ability.  But 
this  can  only  happen  through  edu- 
cation and  the  TRIO  programs  afford 
disadvantaged  youth  the  kinds  of  op- 
portunities necessary  to  obtain  this 
education.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 


duced is  a  modest  attempt  to  Improve 
the  circumstances  vmder  which  such 
opportunities  are  made  available 
through  TRIO  programs.  I  salute  those 
individuals  who  are  working  on  the 
frontlines  through  their  association 
with  TRIO  projects  and  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  attempt 
to  make  the  delivery  of  TRIO  services 
more  efficient  and  effective.* 


By  Mr.  BOND: 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  construction  of  highways  and  to 
authorize  activities  under  chapters  1 
and  2  of  title  23,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

FEDERAL-AID  fflOHWAY  ACT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  talk  about  highway  robbery— 
that's  the  term  I  use  to  describe  what 
has  been  going  on  with  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Each  year  for  the  past  5 
years,  the  50  States  have  sent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  almost  $21  billion  in 
Federal  gas  tax  receipts  and  other 
highway  user  fees.  In  contrast,  an  an- 
nual average  of  only  $12  billion  has 
been  released  fi-om  the  fund  during  the 
same  time  period.  As  a  result,  a  surplus 
has  accumulated  and  as  we  all  know,  it 
has  been  used  to  help  mask  the  true 
size  of  the  budget  deficit. 

The  result  of  this  spending  shortfall 
has  been  a  widespread  deterioration  in 
our  extensive  network  of  highways, 
primary  and  secondary  roads  and 
bridges.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  we  will  need  $34 
billion  annually  for  the  next  10  years 
to  address  both  current  and  future 
highway  needs.  This  decline  has  had  far 
reaching  and  significant  effects  and 
lost  opportunities  for  economic 
growth.  An  inferior  highway  system 
clearly  hurts  our  ability  to  compete  in 
an  international  economy. 

Our  highway  program  has  met  its 
original  Intent— the  construction  of  an 
efficient  and  far-reaching  interstate 
system — and  now  must  be  revamped  to 
reflect  modem-day  priorities.  To  help 
meet  those  new  priorities,  I  believe 
that  States  must  be  given  both  greater 
funding  and  flexibility  to  decide  where 
and  how  to  spend  their  highway  funds. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
recently  sent  a  proposal  to  Congress 
which  increases  the  amount  that  can 
be  released  fi>om  the  trust  fund  and 
overhauls  the  current  highway  pro- 
gram to  reflect  our  current  and  future 
highway  needs.  While  I  applaud  the  ad- 
ministration's effort,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  As  a  result,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  would  establish 
higher  obligation  ceilings  in  order  to 
better  accommodate  the  enormous 
backlog  of  highway  and  bridge 
projects.  I  ask  that  a  chart  comparing 
the  two  sets  of  obligation  ceilings  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

Using  the  basic  framework  of  the 
DOT  proposal,  my  bill  would  make  sev- 
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eral  major  changes  in  the  current  high- 
way program: 

It  gives  States  greater  spending  flexi- 
bility by  allowing  them  to  transfer  up 
to  15  percent  of  their  annual  apportion- 
ment among  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram, the  urban  and  rural  program  and 
the  bridge  program,  according  to  their 
determination  of  priorities  and  needs. 

It  gives  States  greater  flexibility  to 
decide  how  to  repair  low-volume  traffic 
bridges  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
rebuilt  to  withstand  rush  hour  condi- 
tions if  they  are  only  used  by  a  few  ve- 
hicles a  day. 

It  establishes  a  more  reasonable  Fed- 
eral/State match  ratio  for  the  urban 
and  rural  program  of  70/30;  the  DOT  bill 
sets  a  ration  of  60/40  for  the  program. 

My  legislation  would  allocate  high- 
way funds  based  on  use  and  need  be- 
cause these  factors  more  accurately  re- 
flect our  current  highway  and  bridge 
priorities.  For  example,  like  the  DOT 
bill,  funds  for  the  National  Highway 
Program  would  be  allocated  to  States 
based  primarily  on  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line purchased  in  the  State.  And  fund- 
ing for  the  urban  and  rural  program 
would  be  based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  State's  contribution  to  the  trust 
fund. 

My  legislation  is  the  product  of  close 
cooperation  with  highway  organiza- 
tions. State  and  local  offlcials,  and 
business  and  community  leaders.  It  at- 
tempts to  allocate  funds  more  fairly  to 
States  and  equally  important,  it  gives 
States  more  authority  to  decide  how  to 
spend  their  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  table 
showing  the  highway  trust  fund  obliga- 
tion ceUlngs  in  my  bill  as  proposed  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  bill, 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD,  as  follows: 

S.  883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
aSCnON  I.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1991". 
8KC  a  Airm<miZATK>N  or  APPROPRIATKmS. 

The  foUowlner  sums  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(1)  National  moHWAy  program.— For  the 
National  Highway  Program  $10,312,500,000  for 
the  flscal  year  1992,  $11,000,000,000  for  the  Hs- 
cal  year  1993,  S12,250.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1904.  S14.187.S00.000  for  the  Hscal  year  1995. 
and  S16.187.SOO.000  for  the  Hscal  year  1996. 

(2)  Urban  and  rural  program.— For  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Program  S4. 125.000.000  for 
the  flscal  year  1992.  S4.400.000.000  for  the  fls- 
cal year  1963.  $4,900,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
1994.  $5,675,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1995,  and 
$6,475,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1996. 

(3)  Bridge  program.— For  the  Bridge  Pro- 
gram, $2,062,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  1992, 
S2,aOO,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1993, 
$2,450,000,000     for     the     flscal     year     1994, 


$2,837,500,000   for   the   flscal   year   1995.    and 
$3,237,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  1996. 

(4)  Right-of-way  revolving  fiwd.— For 
the  RIght-of-Way  Revolving  Fund  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flscal  years  1993, 
1994. 1995  and  1996.  These  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  such  extent  and  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

SBC.  S.  UNOBUGATED  BALANCE& 

Unobligated  balances  of  funds  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  a  State  under  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  before  October  1.  1991.  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  In  that  State  under 
the  law,  regulations,  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
those  funds  in  effect  on  September  30,  1991. 
except  that— 

(1)  unobligated  balances  of  primary  and 
Interstate  4R  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
the  National  Highway  Program; 

(2)  other  unobligated  balances  may  be 
transferred  to  the  apportioned  bridge  pro- 
gram or  to  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program,  ex- 
cept that  unobligated  balances  which  were 
earmarked  for  attributable  urbanized  areas 
must  be  spent  in  those  urbanized  areas; 

(3)  transferred  funds  are  subject  to  the  law, 
regulations,  policies,  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  category  to  which  transferred; 

(4)  transfers  will  be  allowed  on  a  one-tlme- 
per-year  basis;  and 

(5)  this  section  does  not  apply  to  unobli- 
gated balances  of  Interstate  construction  or 
Interstate  substitution  funds. 

SBC  4.  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  SS. 

(a)  Confxjrmino  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  1— FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS 
"Sec. 

"101.  Definitions  and  declaration  of  policy. 
"102.  National  Highway  Program. 
"103.  Interstate  system. 
"104.  Urban  and  Rural  Program. 
"105.  Toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 
"106.  Bridge  program. 
"107.  Scenic  byways. 

(b)  Amendment  to  Chapter  l.— Sections 
102  through  158  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"( 102.  National  highway  program 

"(a)  National  Highway  System  Defined.— 
The  National  Highway  System  shall  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  an  interconnected  sys- 
tem of  principal  arterial  routes  which  will 
serve  major  population  centers,  ports,  air- 
ports and  International  border  crossings; 
meet  national  defense  requirements;  and 
serve  Interstate  and  interregional  travel. 
The  National  Highway  System  shall  consist 
of— 

"(1)  highways  on  the  Interstate  System  de- 
scribed in  section  103; 

"(2)  other  urban  and  rural  principal  arteri- 
als  designated  under  subsection  (e).  Includ- 
ing the  toll  facilities  of  such  arterials; 

"(3)  highways  on  the  Strategic  Highway 
Network  designated  under  subsection  (b); 
and 

"(4)  major  Strategic  Highway  Network 
Connectors  designated  under  subsection  (c). 
The  National  Highway  System  mileage  shall 
not  exceed  150,000  miles,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  mileage  of  the  designated  system  not  to 
exceed  10  percent. 

"(b)  Strategic  Highway  Network  De- 
fined.—The  Strategic  Highway  Network  Is  a 
network  of  highways  that  constitutes  an  im- 
portant factor  In  United  States  strategic  de- 
fense policy.  It  provides  defense  access,  con- 
tinuity, and  emergency  capabilities  for  the 


movement  of  t>er8onnel.  materiels,  and 
equipment  in  both  peacetime  and  wartime. 
The  network  Includes  Interstate  and 
nonlnterstate  highways  as  designated  jointly 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  consultation  with  the  States. 

"(c)  Major  Strategic  Highway  Network 
Connectors  Defined.— Major  Strategic 
Highway  Network  Connectors  are  highways, 
designated  jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation  with 
the  States,  to  provide  access  from  major 
military  installations  to  the  Strategic  High- 
way Network. 

"(d)  Activities  Eligible  for  Funding.— 
Activities  eligible  for  funding  include— 
"(1)  construction; 
"(2)  operational  Improvements; 
"(3)  highway  safety  improvements; 
"(4)  modifications  to  existing  facilities 
necessary  to  accommodate  other  modes,  ex- 
cept that  modifications  may  not  adversely 
impact  the  highway  use  of  the  facility; 
"(5)  transportation  planning;  and 
"(6)  highway  research  and  development; 
"(e)  Designation  of  the  National  High- 
way System.- Designation  of  the  National 
Highway  System,  other  than  the  Interstate 
System,  the  Strategic  Highway  Network  and 
Strategic  Highway  Network  Connectors, 
shall  be  by  the  State  in  cooperation  with 
local  offlcials,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. In  urbanized  areas,  local  offlcials 
shall  act  through  the  designated  metropoli- 
Un  planning  organizations.  The  National 
Highway  System  shall  be  based  on  a  func- 
tional reclassification  of  roads  and  streets  in 
each  State  which  should  be  designated  by 
September  30.  1992.  and  shall  be  designated 
not  later  than  September  30.  1993,  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary 
which  provide  for  an  equitable  allocation  of 
mileage  among  the  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  have  the  authority  to  approve  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  National  Highway  System. 
The  Secretary  may  add  segments  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  National  Highway  Program  objec- 
tives, subject  to  subsection  (a).  For  the  flscal 
year  1992  and.  if  necessary,  flscal  year  1993, 
States  may  use  National  Highway  Program 
funds  on  the  preliminarily  designated  Na- 
tional Highway  System.  The  preliminarily 
designated  National  Highway  System  shall 
consist  of  principal  arterials  designated  by 
the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
of  September  30,  1991. 

"(f)  Beltways  and  Bypasses.- National 
Highway  System  beltways  and  bypasses,  in- 
volving either  new  construction  or  major  re- 
construction serving  urbanized  areas  of  over 
200,000  population,  must  be  designed,  and  suf- 
flclent  right-of-way  acquired  at  the  time  of 
initial  construction  or  major  reconstruction, 
to  provide  for  their  ultimate  development  as 
multilane  divided  highways  with  separate 
roadways  for  through  traffic.  Access  to  the 
separate,  through  roadways  is  limited  to 
interchanges  with  National  Highway  System 
routes  or  any  other  limited  access  facility. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(1)  the  term  'beltway'  means  a  multilane, 
access  controlled,  principal  arterial  highway 
that  provides  a  continuous  loop  around  a 
major  urbanized  area  or  portion  thereof;  and 
"(2)  the  term  'bypass'  means  a  multilane. 
access  controlled,  arterial  highway  that  per- 
mits traffic  to  avoid  an  urbanized  area  by 
providing  a  continuous  alternative  route 
connected  at  each  end  to  a  National  Highway 
System  route. 
"I  lOS.  Interrtate  aystem 

"The  Interstate  System  is  a  system  lo- 
cated— 
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"(1)  to  conne  :t  by  routes,  aa  direct  as  prac- 
ticable, princlf*!  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
and  industrial  centers; 
"(2)  to  serve  the  national  defense;  and 
"(3)  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  to  con- 
nect at  suitable  border  points  with  routes  of 
continental  injportance  In  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. I 
"1104.  Urbu  aLl  mnd  procnm 

"(a)  E8TABIJBHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  anfrban  and  Rural  Program  to 
int>vide  a  category  of  funds  that  minimizes 
Pederul  requliJements.  and  to  provide  flexi- 
bility in  the  uae  of  available  funds  for  either 
highway  or  trmsit  projects. 

"(b)  Eu^iBLE  Highways.— Highway 
projects  may  be  funded  on  public  roads  other 
than  roads  on  the  National  Highway  System, 
roads  functlobally  classified  as  local,  or 
roads  functlomilly  classified  as  rural  minor 
collector,  exc^t  that  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
of  a  State's  annual  urban  and  rural  program 
apportlonmenl  may  be  expended  for  highway 
safety  improvements  or  eliminating  rail- 
highway  crossing  hazards  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  local  or  as  rural 
minor  collectdr. 

"(c)  EuoiBik  Projects.— Eligible  projects 
include  construction;  operational  improve- 
ments; highway  safety  Improvements,  high- 
way research]  and  development,  transpor- 
tation planning,  capital  transit  projects  like 
the  construcljlon.  reconstruction,  and  Im- 
provement of  fixed  rail  facilities,  including 
purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail;  the 
purchase  of  bi)se8  and  support  facilities,  cap- 
ital projects  xJp  Imja-ove  access  and  coordina- 
tion between  Intercity  and  rural  bus  service. 
startup  costs]  for  traffic  management  and 
control  projects,  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
projects,  profects  to  develop  and  Improve 
scenic  bywayi  and  projects  to  enhance  rural 
and  urban  accessibility  and  mobility. 
"(d)  Requirements.- 

"(1)  Bridge  ikspbction  and  inventory  sys- 
tem.—The  States  must  have  an  ongoing 
bridge  inspecaon  and  Inventory  system. 

"(2)  DisTRiJimoN  OF  FUNDS.— The  States 
shall  developTa  method  to  distribute  appor- 
tionments within  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion  fairly   and   equitable   to   rural    areas. 
arb*n  areas,  { and  urbanized  areas  of  over 
300,000  population. 
"llOft-ToU 
"(a)  FBDERiL  Funds.— 
"(1)  Preedom  FROM  TOLLS.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  title.  Federal  funds  to 
carry  out  thli  title  may  not  be  obligated  on 
toll  faciUtlesj  or  to  convert  free  facilities  to 
toll  facilities; 

"(2)  Federal  share  payable.— Except  as 
provided  In  rtibsectlons  (b)  and  (e)  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  for  any  project  under  this 
section  shall  bot  exceed  (A)  35  percent  of  the 
.  cost  of  the  project,  or  (B)  a  Federal  share 
payable  of  lejs  than  36  percent  if  required  by 
the  Secretary. 
"(b)  BRiDoiB,  Tunnels,  and  approaches.— 
I  The  SecretaiT  may  permit  Federal  participa- 
tion, on  the  aone  basis  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  In  thaconstruction  of  free  highways 
under  this  title,  in  the  construction  of  any 
toll  bridge,  tpll  tunnel,  or  approach  thereto, 
upon  compli^ce  with  the  conditions  con- 
tained In  thli  subsection.  The  bridge,  tunnel. 
or  approach  thereto,  must  be  publicly  owned 
and  operated  Federal  funds  may  participate 
In  the  approaches  to  a  toll  bridge  or  toll  tun- 
nel whether  the  bridge  or  tunnel  is  to  be  or 
has  been  constructed,  or  acquired  by  the 
StAte  or  otl|er  public  authority.  The  State 
transiwrtatittn  or  highway  department  or  de- 
partments nnust  be  a  party  or  parties  to  an 
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agreement  with  the  Secretary  whereby  it  or 
they  undertake  performance  of  the  following 
obligations: 

"(1)  all  tolls  received  from  the  operation  of 
the  bridge  or  tunnels,  less  the  actual  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  repayment  to  the  State  or  other  pub- 
lic authority  of  all  of  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  the  bridge  or  tunnel, 
except  that  part  which  was  contributed  by 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  no  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  bridge  or  tunnel  after  the  State  or  other 
public  authority  shall  have  been  repaid;  and 
"(3)  after  the  date  of  final  repayment,  the 
bridge  or  tunnel  shall  be  maintained  or  oper- 
ated as  a  Tree  bridge  or  tree  tunnel,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  bridge  which  connects  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  any  foreign  country,  except 
tha^- 

"(A)  tolls  or  charges  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operation  of  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  under  economical  man- 
agement; and 

"(B)  the  entity  or  governmental  instru- 
mentality responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  portion  of  the  bridge  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  foreign  country  is  charging  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

"(c)  NATIONAL  Highway  Program  and 
Bridge  program  Fiwds.- National  Highway 
Program  and  Bridge  Program  funds  may  be 
obligated  (1)  for  the  reconstruction,  resur- 
facing, restoring,  and  rehabilitating  of  Na- 
tional Highway  System  toll  highways,  toll 
bridges  and  toll  tunnels  and  their  ap- 
proaches; (2)  for  the  Initial  construction  of 
new  National  Highway  System  toll  high- 
ways, toll  bridges,  and  toll  tunnels  and  their 
approaches  as  if  they  were  free  facilities;  (3) 
to  reconstruct  a  flree  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem highway  other  than  Interstate  that  does 
not  have  full  access  control  to  convert  the 
facility  to  a  toll  facility,  and  to  add  lanes  to 
the  converted  facility  and  to  change  the  con- 
verted facility's  character  to  full  access  con- 
trol; and  (4)  to  reconstruct  or  replace  a  free 
National  Highway  System  bridge  or  tunnel 
and  their  approaches  to  convert  the  facility 
to  a  toll  facility,  except  that^ 

•'(A)  tree  National  Highway  System  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  tunnels  and  their  ap- 
proaches, constructed  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  may  also  be  reconstructed  or  replaced 
and  converted  to  toll  facilities  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  Federal  funds;  and 

"(B)  the  National  Highway  System  toll 
highways,  toll  bridges,  toll  tunnels  and  their 
approaches  may  be  constructed  parallel  and 
adjacent  to  existing  free  federally  funded 
non-Interatate  highways,  bridges,  or  tunnels 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  and  upon  their  con- 
struction tolls  may  be  Imposed  on  the  com- 
bined facility  if  that  combined  facility  has 
full  access  control,  except  that  tolls  may  not 
be  imposed  on  existing  tree  Interstate  high- 
ways. 

"(d)  Urban  and  Rural  Program.— Urban 
and  Rural  Program  funds  may  be  obligated 
to  construct  new  toll  highways,  bridges,  and 
tunnels;  improve  existing  toll  highways, 
bridges  and  tunnels;  improve  and  convert 
tree  bridges  to  toll  facilities;  and  to  improve 
and  convert  tree  non-Interstate  highways 
and  tunnels  to  toll  facilities  to  add  lanes  to 
the  converted  facility  and  to  change  the  con- 
verted facility's  character  to  full  access  con- 
trol. Toll  highways,  toll  bridges,  toll  tun- 
nels, and  their  approaches  may  be  con- 
structed parallel  and  adjacent  to  existing 
free   federally   funded   non-Interstate   high- 
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ways,  bridges,  or  tunnels  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds,  and  upon  their  con- 
struction, tolls  may  be  imposed  on  the  com- 
bined facility  if  that  combined  facility  has 
full  access  control,  except  that  tolls  may  not 
be  imposed  on  existing  tree  IntersUte  high- 
ways. 

"(e)  Preliminary  studies.— Preliminary 
studies  by  a  State  or  public  or  private  toll 
entity  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  toll 
facility  described  in  subsections  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  participation. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2).  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  under  this  subsection 
shal'.  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  by 
section  203  for  similar  projects  not  operated 
as  toll  facilities. 

"(0  Ownership.- A  facility  constructed 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  shall  either  be 
publicly  owned  and  operated  or  the  State  or 
its  instrumentality  shall  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate firm  to  design,  finance,  construct,  and 
operate  that  facility,  except  thatr— 

"(1)  the  State  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
requirements  under  this  title;  and 

"(2)  there  may  be  private  participation  in 
the  State  matching  share  for  a  project. 

"(g)  Agreement  With  the  State.— For  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  converted  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  or  for  tree  facilities  pro- 
posed to  be  tolled  that  have  been  constructed 
or  improved  with  Federal  funds,  the  State 
transportation  or  highway  department  must 
be  party  or  parties  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  whereby  It  or  they  undertake  per- 
formance of  the  following  obligations: 

"(1)  All  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
of  the  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel,  less  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  eco- 
nomical management,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
repayment.  Including  debt  service  and  rea- 
sonable return  on  investment,  to  the  party 
financing  the  facility  of  the  costs  of  the 
highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel,  except  that  part 
which  was  contributed  by  the  United  States. 
"(2)  No  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel  after  repay- 
ment. 

"(3)  After  the  date  of  final  repayment,  the 
highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel  shall  be  main- 
tained or  operated  as  a  free  highway,  bridge, 
or  tunnel,  except  in  the  case  of  a  bridge 
which  connects  the  United  States  with  any 
foreign  country,  except  that^ 

"(A)  the  tolls  or  charges  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operation  of  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  under-  economical  man- 
agement; and 

"(B)  the  entity  or  governmental  instru- 
mentality responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  portion  of  the  bridge  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  foreign  country  is  charging  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

"(h)  Option  of  Continuing  Tolls.— Not- 
withstanding subsection  (g).  tolls  may  be 
continued  on  facilities  constructed  or  con- 
verted under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  after  the 
recovery  of  costs  if  tolls  received  ftom  the 
facility  less  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  are  used  for  a  purpose  eligible 
under  this  title. 

"(1)  iNrriAL  Construction  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'initial 
construction'  shall  mean  the  construction  of 
a  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel  at  any  time  be- 
fore it  is  open  to  traffic  and  shall  not  Include 
any  improvement  to  a  toll  highway,  bridge, 
or  tunnel  after  it  is  open  to  traffic. 
"I  lOe.  Bridce  prognun 

"(a)  Purpose. — Congress  finds  and  declares 
it  to  be  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  Nation 
that  a  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  be  established  to  enable  the  States 
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and  Federal  acrencies  to  replace  and  rehabili- 
tate hlg-hway  bridges  over  waterways,  other 
topographical  barriers,  other  highways,  or 
railroads  when  the  States  or  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Secretary  And  (1)  that  a  bridge 
is  important;  (2)  that  It  is  unsafe  because  of 
structural  deficiencies,  physical  deteriora- 
tion, or  functional  obsolescence;  (3)  that  it 
poses  a  safety  hazard  to  highway  users;  (4) 
that  its  replacement  or  rehabilitation  would 
minimize  disruptions,  delays,  and  costs  to 
users;  or  (5)  that  its  replacement  or  rehabili- 
tation would  provide  more  efficient  routes 
for  emergency  services. 

"(b)  Inventory;  Classification;  Priority; 
Cost.— The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  States:  (1)  shall  Inventory  all  those  high- 
way bridges  on  any  public  road  which  are 
bridges  over  waterways,  other  topographical 
barriers,  other  highways,  and  railroads;  (2) 
classify  them  according  to  serviceability, 
safety,  and  essentiality  for  public  use,  (3) 
based  on  the  classification,  assign  each  a  pri- 
ority for  replacement  or  rehabilitation  and 
(4)  determine  the  cost  of  replacing  each  such 
bridge  with  a  comparable  facility  or  of  reha- 
bilitating such  bridge. 

"(c)  Approval  of  Federal  Participa- 
tion.—Whenever  any  State  or  States  make 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  In 
replacing  or  rehabilitating  a  bridge  which 
the  criteria  established  under  subsection  (b) 
show  to  be  eligible,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove Federal  participation  in  replacing  the 
bridge  with  a  facility  designed  to  meet  cur- 
rent standards  or  in  rehabilitating  the 
bridge.  In  approving  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
to  those  projects  which  will  remove  from 
service  those  bridges  most  in  danger  of  fail- 
ure. For  bridges  on  the  National  Highway 
System,  the  Secretary  may  approve  Federal 
participation  where  the  determination  as  to 
need,  type  of  Improvement  and  timing  have 
been  established  through  a  bridge  manage- 
ment system  approved  by  the  Secretary.  On 
other  public  roads  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove Federal  participation  if  a  bridge  is  eli- 
gible under  the  criteria  in  subsection  (b)  and 
the  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  bridge 
has  a  bridge  inspection  and  Inventory  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Bridge  Inspection  Standards  (NBIS). 

"(d)  EuoiBLE  AcnvmES.- 

"(1)  Bridge  management  system.— Appor- 
tioned bridge  program  funds  may  be  used  to 
develop  a  bridge  management  system. 

"(2)  High  priority  deficiencies.- Bridge 
program  funds  may  be  used  to  correct  nor- 
mally ineligible  safety  related  bridge  defl- 
clencies  that  have  been  Identified  as  high 
priority  by  the  Secretary.  A  State  shall  sub- 
mit a  strategy,  work  plan  and  timetable  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  before  bridge 
funds  can  be  used  to  correct  deficiencies.  Re- 
moval of  deficiencies  Identified  as  high  prior- 
ity by  the  Secretary  is  mandatory  for  any 
bridge  improved  under  the  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program. 

"(3)  Replacement  and  rehabilitatton.— 
Bridge  program  funds  may  be  used  for  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation. 

"(e)  Major  Bridge  DiscRmoNARY  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(1)  Allocation.— Amounts  available  for 
the  Major  Bridge  Discretionary  Program 
shall  be  allocated  to  States  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary: 

"(A)  For  projects  for  bridges  on  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System  with  a  replacement 
or  rehablllUtlon  cost  of  $10,000,000  or  more. 

"(B)  For  projects  for  bridges  on  public 
roads,  except  those  functionally  classified  as 
local  or  as  rural  minor  collector  and  those 


on  the  National  Highway  System,  with  a  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  cost  of  $5,000,000 
or  more. 

"(2)  Toll  bridge  assessment.- Applica- 
tions for  funding  under  the  Major  Bridge  Dis- 
cretiontu?  Program  must  include  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  (A)  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  toll  bridge,  and  (B)  the  op- 
tion of  using  combinations  of  funds  other 
than  Bridge  Program  funds. 

"(0  Use  of  Apportioned  Bridge  Funds.— 
Not  less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  a 
State  In  a  fiscal  year  under  section  202(b)(3) 
shall  be  exiiended  for  projects  to  replace  or 
rehabilitate  bridges  on  public  roads  func- 
tionally classifled  as  local  or  as  rural  minor 
collector.  The  State  may  give  special  consid- 
eration to  low  volume  traffic  bridges  qualify- 
ing for  replacement  or  repair  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

"(g)  Selection  of  Discretionary 
Projects.- In  selecting  projects  for  the 
Major  Bridge  Discretionary  Program  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  (1)  the  bridge  rating 
factor  which  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
serviceability,  safety,  essentiality  for  public 
use,  traffic  volume,  and  cost;  (2)  whether  the 
bridge  is  closed  to  traffic  or  has  severe  load 
limits;  (3)  the  need  for  equitable  nationwide 
distribution  of  funds;  (4)  the  need  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  projects  already  begun 
with  discretionary  funds;  and  (5)  other  fac- 
tors that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(h)  Obligation  and  Administration  of 
Bridge  Projects. — Bridge  projects  on  the 
National  Highway  System  shall  be  obligated 
and  administered  under  National  Highway 
Program  procedures.  Bridge  projects  on  pub- 
lic roads  not  on  the  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem shall  be  obligated  and  administered 
under  Urban  and  Rural  Program  procedures. 

"(1)  Fair  allocation.— Sums  apportioned 
to  a  State  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available    for    obligation    throughout    the 
State  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
"t  107.  Scenic  byways 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  States  to  initiate  or  expand 
efforts  for  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment for  scenic  byways. 

"(b)  Distribution  of  Funds.- In  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  the  Secretary  may 
allocate  up  to  S5,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
from  the  set  asides  provided  in  section 
202(b)(2)(B)  to  SUtes  requesting  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  to  be  used 
in  allocating  the  funds  to  States.". 
SEC.  s.  administration  of  funds. 

(a)  Conforming  amendments.— (l)  The 
table  of  sections  for  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CHAPTER  2-AOMINI8TRATION  OF 
FUNDS, 
"Sec. 

"201.  Availability  of  funds. 
"202.  Apportionment. 
"203.  Federal  share  payable.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2.  Other  Highways" 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2.  Administration  of  Funds". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  CHAPTER  2.— Chapter  2 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  a— ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FUNDS 
"laoi.  Availability  ofAuida 

"(a)  Date  Available  for  Obugation.— Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided,  au- 


thorizations to  carry  out  chapters  1,  2,  and  3 
of  this  title  and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1991  from  the  Highway  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  on  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized.  The  Secretary 
shall  apportion,  allocate,  set  aside,  or  obli- 
gate those  authorizations. 
"(b)  Periods  of  availability  of  Funds.— 
"(1)  National  highway  program,  urban- 
ized AREA  planning,  APPORTIONED  BRIDGE 
AND  STATEWIDE  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 
AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FIWDS.— 

"(A)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  National  Highway  Pro- 
gram, the  Bridge  Progrtmi  and  the  Urbanized 
Area  Planning  Program  and  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  Statewide  Transportation 
Planning  and  Research  Program  in  a  State 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  in  that 
State  for  a  period  of  3  years  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are  au- 
thorized. 

"(B)  Reapportionment.— Funds,  not  obli- 
gated within  the  period  of  availability  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  reapportioned 
among  those  States  which  have  obligated 
their  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  original  ap- 
portionment. 

"(2)  Bridge  discretionary  fund.— 

"(A)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  fh)m  the  Major  Bridge  Dis- 
cretionary Program  and  trom  the  High  Cost 
Projects  Fund  shall  be  available  in  that 
State  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  are  allocated. 

"(B)  Reallocation.— Funds  not  obligated 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  released  to  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  available  for  reallocation. 

"{202.  Apportionment 

"(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEDUCTION.— On  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  Is  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
deduct  not  to  exceed  3V4  percent  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appro;n-lated  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  National  Highway  Program,  the 
Interstate  Construction  Program,  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Program,  the  Interstate  Substi- 
tution Program,  and  the  Bridge  Program  for 
payment  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  except 
that  funds  shall  be  available  from  the  admin- 
istrative deduction  for  Operation  Llfesaver, 
a  national  public  Information  program,  to 
educate  the  public  of  the  Inherent  hazards  at 
railway-highway  crossings.  In  making  a  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  unexpended  balance  of  any  simis 
deducted  in  prior  years.  The  sum  deducted 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(b)  APPORTIONMENT.— On  October  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  after  making  the  de- 
ductions authorized  by  scbsection  (a)  shall 
apportion  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  National 
Highway  Program,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Bridge  Program  among  the 
several  States  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  National  highway  program.— The  re- 
maining sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
trom  the  National  Highway  Program  shall  be 
apportioned  as  follows: 

"(A)  Highway  use  of  motor  fuel.— TO  per- 
cent in  the  ratio  which  highway  use  of  motor 
fuel  in  a  State  bears  to  highway  use  of  motor 
fuel  in  all  of  the  States. 

"(B)  Share  of  pi^lic  road  mileage.— 15 
percent  in  the  ratio  which  public  road  mile- 
age in  a  State  bears  to  public  road  mileage 
in  all  of  the  States. 
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"(C)  Land  ah  ba.— 15  percent  of  the  funds  In 
the  ratio  In  wiich  the  land  area  in  a  SUte 
bean  to  the  lai  id  area  in  all  of  the  States. 
"(2)  Urban  ai  id  rural  program.— 
"(a)  scbnic  lyways  program  set  aside.— 
From  authori*  itlons  for  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Program  for  t»e  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  and 
1984  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  S5.000.000 
each  year  for  afcenlc  byways  described  in  sec- 
tion 107.  Fundt  set  aside  that  are  not  obli- 
gated for  scenifc  byways  by  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  of  aujbhorization  shall  be  added  to 
the  next  fiscal  year's  authorization  and  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  under  subparagraph 
(B).  I 

"(B)  APPORTIONMENT  FORMULA.— The  re- 
maining fundsjauthorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program  shall  be 
apportioned  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  State 
contribution  tt  the  Highway  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trusi  Fund  bears  to  the  total  con- 
tributlona  of  jll  the  States  to  the  Highway 
Account  of  th^ Highway  Trust  Fund  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 
"(3)  Bridge  iIrooram.- 
"(A)  Major  bridge  discretionary  pro- 
gram SET  ASipE.- From  authorizations  for 
the  Bridge  Program  the  Secretary  shall  set 
aside  S345.000.II00  for  the  fiscal  year  1992. 
$420,000,000  f^r  the  fiscal  year  1993. 
\r  the  fiscal  year  1994, 
the  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
the  fiscal  year  1996  for  the 
Discretionary  Program  de- 
Ion  106. 

fONMENT  FORMULA.— Funds  au- 
thorized to  cai^  out  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
I)ortioned  amotig  the  several  States  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection.  E^ch  de- 
ficient bridge  Shall  be  placed  into  one  of  the 
following  categories:  (1)  National  Highway 
System  bridgas  eligible  for  replacement.  (2) 
National  Highway  System  bridges  eligible 
for  rehablUtaHon,  (3)  bridges  off  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System  eligible  for  replace- 
ment, and  (4)  bridges  off  the  National  High- 
way System  ^igible  for  rehabilitation.  The 
square  footagi  of  deficient  bridges  in  each 
category  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  respec- 
tive unit  prici  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  as 
determined  bj  the  Secretary;  and  the  total 
cost  in  each  itate  divided  by  the  total  cost 
of  the  deficient  bridges  in  all  States  shall  de- 
termine the  apportionment  factors.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  I  make  these  determinations 
based  upon  tne  latest  available  data,  which 
shall  be  updated  annually.  Funds  appor- 
tioned under  ihls  section  shall  be  available 
for  ezpendltu^  for  the  same  period  as  funds 
apportioned  lor  projects  on  the  National 
Highway  System  under  this  title. 

"(c)  NOTiFidATiON  TO  THE  STATES.— On  Oc- 
tober 1  of  eac^  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  is  pibcticable.  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  to  eacii  of  the  States  the  sums  appor- 
tioned and  deducted  in  that  fiscal  year  under 
this  section,  jbe  Secretary  shall.  If  possible, 
advise  each  State  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
apportioned  each  year  under  this  section  not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  Apportionment. 

"(d)  TRANSi^  AMONG  PROGRAMS.— A  SUte 

may  transfer  up  to  15  iwrcent  of  its  annual 
appertioameflCs  for  the  National  Highway 
Program,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program  and 
the  Bridge  P|x>gram  among  the  three  pro- 
grams, as  it  determines  necessary. 
"IMS.  F«d«raj  ibare  payable 

"(a)  National  Highway  Program 
Projcctb.- B  [cept  as  provided  in  section 
106(aK2)  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  National  Highway  FYogram  projects 
financed  wlt|   National   Highway   Program 


funds  (other  than  certain  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, and  rehabilitating  projects  and  certain 
operational  improvement  projects)  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(b)  Interstate  System  Resurfacing.  Re- 
storing AND  Rehabilitating,  and  Oper- 
ational Improvement  Projects.- Except  as 
provided  in  section  105(a)(2)  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  resurfacing, 
restoring  and  rehabilitating,  or  operational 
Improvements  project  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem financed  with  National  Highway  Pro- 
gram funds  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost. 

"(c)  Off-System  Operational  Improve- 
ments Projects.— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2),  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  operational  Improvements 
project  on  a  highway  not  classified  as  local 
or  as  rural  minor  collector  financed  with  Na- 
tional Highway  Program  funds  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  share  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Bridge  Program.- Except  as  provided 
in  section  105(a)(2),  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  of  projects  financed  with 
Bridge  Program  funds  shall  not  exceed  75 
percent. 

"(e)    URBAN    AND    RURAL    PROGRAM 

Projects. — Elxcept  as  provided  in  section 
105(a)(2),  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  a  project  financed  with  Urban  and 
Rural  Program  funds  shall  not  exceed  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(f)  Increased  Non-Federal  Share.— a 
State  may  contribute  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  share  provided  in  this  title  for  any  title 
23  project  so  as  to  decrease  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  the  project.  The  application  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary.". 
SEC. «.  obugation  ceiling. 

(a)  General  Limitation.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  total  of  all 
obligations  for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  S16.500.000.000  for  Hscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $17,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993; 

(3)  $19,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994; 

(4)  $22,700,000,000  for  flscal  year  1995;  and 

(5)  $26,900,000,000  for  nscal  year  1996. 

(b)  Exceptions.- The  limitations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions— 

(1)  for  unobligated  balances  of  minimum 
allocation  funds. 

(2)  for  emergency  relief,  or 

(3)  for  unobligated  balances  of  earthquake 
disaster  assistance. 

(c)  Distribution  of  Obligation  author- 
ity.—For  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  and  1996  the  SecreUry  shall  distribute 
the  limitation  imposed  by  allocation  in  the 
ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Federal-aid  highways  that  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  each  State  for  each 
flscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid 
highways  that  are  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  all  the  States  for  each  flscal  year,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  distribute 
amounts  authorized  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  the  Federal  lands  highways  pro- 
grams shall  not  distribute  amounts  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  projects  under  the  Safety 
Bonus  Program,  and  shall  not  distribute 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  Metropoli- 
tan and  Rural  Innovative  Bonus  Projects. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Obligation  Authority.— 
(1)  During  the  period  October  1  through  De- 
cember 31  of  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1993. 
and  1994.  no  SUte  shall  obligate  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to  that 
SUte  under  subsection  (c)  for  that  flscal 
year,  and  the  toul  of  all  SUte  obligations 


during  the  period  shall  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  toUl  amount  distributed  to  all  SUtes 
under  subsection  (c)  for  that  flscal  year. 

(2)  During  the  period  October  1  through  De- 
cember 31  of  each  of  flscal  years  1906  and 
1996.  no  SUte  shall  obligate  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to  that 
SUte  under  subsection  (c)  for  that  flscal 
year. 

(e)  Redistribution  of  Unused  Obligation 
Authority.— Notwithsunding  subeections 
(c)  and  (d)  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  SUtes  with  authority  suffl- 
cient  to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  SUte; 

(2)  may.  after  August  1  of  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1992.  1993,  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  revise  a 
distribution  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (c)  for  that  flscal  year  if  a 
SUte  will  not  obligate  the  amount  distrib- 
uud  during  that  flscal  year  and  redistribute 
sufficient  amounts  to  those  SUtes  able  to 
obligate  amounU  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously distributed  during  that  flscal  year 
giving  priority  to  those  SUtes  having  large 
unobligated  balances  of  funds  apportioned 
under  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  7.  EFTECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
Uke  effect  on  October  1. 1991. 

HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  0BLI{5ATI0N  CEILINGS-COMPARI- 
SON Of  BOND  BILL  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION (DOT)  PROPOSAL 

(In  billions  of  Mian) 


DOT  bill 

Bond  bill 

Pnttflt 
incrtjK 
of  bond 
o«ef  DOT 
bill 

fiSMi  Ittl. 

1992    

...         $157 

$16.5 
17.6 
19.6 
22.7 
259 

$5.1 

1993 

I9M      

1995     .-. 

1996  

16.0 

16.5 
1«.0 

MO 

10.0 
Hi 
26.1 
29.5 

Summary  of  Missouri  Highway  Bill  Spon- 
sored    by     Senator     Bond— Compawson 
With  Current  Law  and  DOT  proposal 
(D  national  highway  program— overview 
Both  the  Bond  bill  and  the  DOT  proposal 
combine   the  IntersUU   programs  and  the 
Primary  Program  into  one  150.000  mile  sys- 
tem, called  the  National  Highway  Program 
(NHP).  The  current  federal/sute  match  ratio 
of  7V25  would  remain  the  same.  The  Inter- 
sUte  construction  and  the  IntersUte  Repair 
programs   remain    inuct,    with   the   match 
ratio  set  at  90/10. 

Spending  Flexibility 
Under  current  law.  highway  funds  cannot 
be  transferred  among  categories.  The  DOT 
bill  allows  up  to  15  percent  of  NHP  funds  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Urban/Rural  Program 
(URP)  if  the  sUte  obUins  approval  fi-om 
DOT.  Under  the  Bond  bill,  the  sUte  may 
transfer  up  to  15  percent  to  and  flrom  any  of 
the  three  programs— NHP.  URP  and 
Bridges— as  it  determines  is  necessary  to 
meet  iu  needs;  DOT  approval  is  not  required. 
Foffnuhx 
IntersUte  formula  criteria  remain  the 
same.  However,  the  DOT  proposal  and  the 
Bond  bill  dramatically  change  the  formula 
for  primary  roads  under  the  National  High- 
way Program.  Both  allocate  funds  as  follows: 
70  percent  weight  given  to  gallons  of  gasoline 
purchased  in  a  SUte,  15  percent  weight  given 
to  sUte  land  area  and  15  percent  weight 
given  to  sUte  public  road  miles.  Funds  are 
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distributed  based  on  the  criteria  of  use  and 
need.  The  DOT  bill  retains  several  of  the 
mlnlmuni  allocation  provisions  which  g^uar- 
antee  largre,  sparaely  populated  states  higher 
levels  of  funding  than  use  and  need  alone 
would  provide.  For  example,  DOT'S  NHP  for- 
mula includes  a  low  population  factor.  The 
Bond  bill  eliminates  these  provisions,  which 
generally  favor  Western  states. 

Summary  of  Differences:  The  Bond  bill 
gives  States  more  spending  flexibility  by  al- 
lowing states  to  transfer  up  to  15  iwrcent  of 
their  total  ti*ust  fund  allocation  among  the 
three  major  programs;  adopts  a  need  and  use 
formula  for  NHP  and  eliminates  special  fixes 
for  Western  states. 

(n)  URBAN  AND  RURAL  PROGRAM 

The  Bond  bill  and  DOT  proposal  combine 
the  current  Secondary  and  Urban  Programs 
into  the  Urban  and  Rural  Program  (URP). 
The  DOT  bill  makes  two  slgniflcant  changes 
in  current  law:  it  changes  the  current  match 
ratio  of  75/25  to  6(V40  and  it  establishes  a  sim- 
plifled  formula  where  the  state's  share  of 
URP  funds  is  in  exact  proportion  to  what  It 
contributes  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Mis- 
souri contributed  2.67  percent  of  the  fund  in 
1989,  therefore  It  will  get  back  2.67  percent 
for  URP.  The  Bond  bill  uses  the  dollar  in, 
dollar  out  formula  but  changes  the  match 
ratio  to  70/30.  In  addition,  both  bills  allow 
URP  funds  to  be  used  for  mass  transit 
projects.  Under  current  law,  only  Urban  Pro- 
gram funds  can  be  used  for  mass  transit. 
Most  States  don't  use  this  authority  because 
the  pool  of  funds  is  so  small  and  there  are 
several  restrictions.  Both  bills  expand  fund- 
ing (the  Bond  bill  by  a  greater  amount)  and 
lift  the  restrictions. 

(in)  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Under  current  law.  States  submit  an  inven- 
tory of  their  structurally  deficient  bridges 
and  the  cost  of  either  repairing  or  replacing 
them  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion (FHWA).  FHWA  allocates  bridge  landing 
to  states  based  on  its  relative  share  of  the 
total  cost  to  repair  or  replace  deficient 
bridges  across  the  country.  In  addition. 
FHWA  also  determines  whether  the  bridge 
projects  fall  into  the  Discretionary  Program 
or  the  Apportioned  Formula  Program.  The 
former  program  is  for  bridge  projects  over 
SIO  million  if  located  on  the  interstate  and 
primary  systems  and  S5  million  for  bridges 
on  other  public  roads;  States  must  apply  to 
DOT  and  compete  for  the  money.  The  appor- 
tioned bridge  program  is  for  bridge  projects 
under  these  amounts;  the  match  ratio  is 
7Si^. 

Both  the  Bond  legislation  and  the  DOT  bill 
retain  the  two  separate  categories,  discre- 
tionary and  apportioned,  and  keep  the  match 
at  7S/25.  However,  the  DOT  bill  changes  the 
criteria  used  to  determine  If  a  bridge  quali- 
fies for  either  type  of  funding  from  a  straight 
Inventory  and  cost  to  repair  to  inventory, 
cost  to  repair  and  level  of  service.  The  Bond 
bill  retains  the  criteria  In  current  law,  in- 
ventory and  cost,  but  gives  states  the  flexi- 
bility to  factor  in  level  of  service  if  they  so 
desire. 

Finally,  both  the  Bond  bill  and  the  DOT 
proposal  allow  bridge  repair  funds  to  be  used 
for  "seismic  retroflt",  i.e.  to  install  special 
devices  to  help  prevent  bridge  collapse  in  the 
event  of  an  earthquake.  This  is  a  new  provi- 
sion. 

(IV)  TOIO.  ROADS 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  current  law 
prohibits  States  trom  using  Federal  trust 
funds  to  construct  toll  roads,  bridges  or  tun- 
nels. Both  bills  would  change  this  by  allow- 
ing a  federal  match  of  35  percent  for  such  fa- 


cilities; the  States  would  have  to  put  up  65 
percent.  Toll  revenues  could  only  be  used  (1) 
to  pay  off  State  bonds  used  to  make  the 
State  match  or  (2)  highway-related  activi- 
ties. They  could  not  go  into  the  State  treas- 
ury. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  against 
countries  that  fail  to  eliminate  large- 
scale  drift  net  fishing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

DRIFT  NET  MORATORIUM  B3JF0RCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  end 
large-scale  drift  net  fishing  on  the  high 
seas  by  June  30.  1992.  Drift  nets  are 
huge  plastic  nets  used  by  the  fishing 
fleets  principally  of  Japan.  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea.  The  nets  are  as  long 
as  30  to  40  miles  in  length  and  may 
range  from  30  to  100  feet  in  width  and 
depth  and  simply  scoop  up  everything 
in  their  path  as  they  are  pulled  behind 
ships.  The  nets  indiscriminately  catch 
everything — sea  turtles,  whales,  dol- 
phins, and  of  great  importance  to  my 
State,  they  are  catching  U.S.-origin 
salmon  and  depleting  the  salmon  runs 
that  are  returning  to  our  rivers. 

In  essence,  it  is  stripmining  the 
ocean  and  it  has  to  be  stopped. 

In  December  1989,  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  world- 
wide bai4  on  drift  netting  by  June  30, 
1992.  But  that  resolution  confirms  a 
provision  which  would  allow  nations  to 
continue  drift  net  fishing  if  they  can 
allege  they  maintain  a  conservation 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  conserva- 
tion program  conceivable  to  justify  the 
continued  practice  of  drift  netting; 
which  is  simply  to  catch  everything 
you  can  catch  in  a  net  of  immense  size. 

I  have  seen  the  Japanese,  the  South 
Koreans,  and  Taiwanese  avoid  and  ex- 
tend deadlines  in  the  past,  especially 
on  whaling  where  they  attempted  to 
justify  it  on  scientific  or  research  pur- 
poses. The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  put 
teeth  into  that  June  30.  1992.  morato- 
rium date  to  make  it  the  deadline. 

My  bill  requires  the  President,  on 
January  1.  1992.  to  certify  any  country 
which  has  not  notified  the  United 
States  of  its  intention  to  stop  drift  net- 
ting by  June  30.  1992.  If  a  country  is 
certified,  the  President  is  authorized 
under  the  Pell  amendment,  to  ban  the 
import  of  nsh  or  fish  products  from 
that  country.  On  June  30.  the  President 
is  required  to  ban  the  import  of  flsh 
and  fish  products  from  any  country 
that  has  not  completely  stopped  drift 
netting. 

My  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
President  to  invoke  a  whole  array  of 
additional  sanctions  if:  First,  the  vio- 
lating country  retaliates  with  its  own 
sanctions:  second,  fish  sanctions  alone 
do  not  work  or;  third,  the  country  is 
violating  the  moratorium. 


We  all  agree.  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats, conservatives,  and  liberals  that 
drift  netting  needs  to  stop.  This  bill 
will  mandate  that  it  will  stop  and  it  is 
a  voice  that  Japan,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  will  hear  clearly. 


By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Ag- 
riculture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
prescribing  or  collecting  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  certain  agricul- 
tural quarantine  and  inspection  serv- 
ices at  a  site  within  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

COLLECTION  OF  FEES  FOR  AORICULTXHIAL 
QUARANTINE  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  legislation,  along  with  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE.  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  imposing 
a  S2  user  fee  on  air  travelers  going  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland. 

Today,  the  USDA,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation,  pub- 
lished its  final  rule  instituting  the  user 
fee  to  begin  in  August. 

To  show  how  strongly  I  oppose  this 
fee,  I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
to  prohibit  the  fee  on  the  same  day 
that  the  new  regulations  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

And  I  will  work  closely  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  fl-om  Hawaii  to  prohibit 
this  fee  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

It  would  be  blatantly  unfair  to  im- 
pose this  $2  user  fee  on  every  Hawaii 
traveler  as  well  as  on  Hawaii's  visitors. 
USDA  says  this  fee  is  intended  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  baggage  inspection, 
which  prevents  the  spread  of  agricul- 
tural pests  from  Hawaii. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  spread  of  agri- 
cultural pests  is  not  just  a  Hawaii 
problem.  It  is  a  national  problem — and 
the  cost  of  fighting  the  spread  of  pests 
should  not  fall  disproportionately  on 
Hawaii  travelers. 

If  we  examine  regions  of  our  country 
affected  by  introduced  pests,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  region.  Because  of  introduced 
pests,  Hawaii  has  lost  more  native 
plants  and  animals  than  any  other 
State.  No  State  has  suffered  more  than 
Hawaii  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign pests. 

Currently,  we  remain  on  constant 
guard  against  the  introduction  of 
brown  tree  snakes  firom  Guam  and  ra- 
bies Q"om  the  continental  United 
States. 

These  threats  are  very  real  to  our 
State,  yet  we  do  not  advocate  imposing 
user  fees  on  people  traveling  from 
areas  that  contain  these  threats.  And 
so,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  not  be  penalized  when  they 
travel  to  other  States. 
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To  concliide,  the  Animal  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  maintains  a 
valuable  natl  onal  aflrriculture  program. 
Pest  infestaton  is  a  national  problem. 
To  single  ou|  Hawaii  to  bear  a  greater 
share  of  the  ■  cost  of  this  Federal  pro- 
gram is  unfair  to  the  people  to  Hawaii. 

If  this  user  fee  is  imposed,  we  will  be 
the  only  Stal  e  in  which  travelers  must 
pay  a  special  fee  to  visit  other  States. 
Mr.  President,  this  violates  the  basic 
American  principle  of  fi^e  and  unre- 
stricted trav(  1  for  all  citizens. 

APHIS  is  [charged  with  protecting 
our  entire  Nation,  including  Hawaii, 
from  agricultural  pests,  and  it  is  im- 
proper for  Hiwaii  to  bear  a  disproi)or- 
tionate  shar«  of  the  cost  of  this  essen- 
tial program 

I  ask  unan:  mous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  our  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beini :  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  b€  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  885 

Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  he  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asseml  led. 

SECTION  1.  COL  .ECnON  OP  FEES  FOR  AGRICUI^ 
TUIAL  QUARANTINE  AND  INSPEC- 
TI0  4  SERVICES  IN  HAWAH  AND 
PUIRTORICO. 

(a)  In  Geni  Ral.— Section  2509(a)  of  the 
Food.  ApicuKure.  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  (21  U.S.C.  136a(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  No  cqLi£cnoN  of  fees  m  rawaii  or 
PUERTO  RICO.-  -Notwithstanding  paragraph 
(1),  section  91)1  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  o  ;her  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary may  net  prescribe  or  collect  fees  to 
cover  the  costi  of  providing  services  referred 
to  in  paragrapi  (1)  at  a  site  within  the  State 
of  Hawaii  or  :he  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  Bubee  :tion  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
enacted  on  No'  'ember  28,  1990. 

Mr.  INOITV  E.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  1  ill  to  amend  the  Food,  Ag- 
riculture, Cc  nservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  to  pr(  ihibit  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture fro  Ti  prescribing  or  collecting 
fees  to  covei  the  cost  of  providing  cer- 
tain agricultural  quarantine  and  in- 
spection serirlces  at  a  site  within  the 
State  of  Hai  rail  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Ri^  jo. 

This  mattor  arose  when  the  U.S.  De- 
partment ol  Agriculture,  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
[APHIS]  prdposed  rules  to  implement 
user  fees  fcr  agricultural  quarantine 
and  inspect  on  services  performed  in 
Hawaii  and  1  ^lerto  Rico. 

I  Introducj  this  bill  to  prohibit  do- 
mestic user  fees  for  three  main  rea- 
sons. First.  :  believe  that  the  user  fees 
applied  in  ihis  situation  are  inequi- 
table. Thos^  who  incur  the  cost  of  the 
user  fees  ani  not  those  who  benefit  di- 
rectly. In  my  opinion,  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  t  he  agricultural  quarantine 
and  inspection  service  are  agricultural 
producers  l:i  the  continental  United 
States  and  u  Itinuttely  the  consumers  of 


wholesome  and  safe  foods  produced  by 
this  sector  of  the  economy.  Thus,  the 
proposed  rule  creates  an  unfair  situa- 
tion whereby  a  relatively  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population  traveling  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to  locations 
within  the  continental  United  States 
are  faced  with  paying  the  cost,  but  not 
directly  reaping  the  benefits.  This,  I 
contend,  does  not  satisfy  the  definition 
of  a  user  fee. 

Second,  I  believe  that  implementing 
domestic  user  fees  ignores  the  real 
problem,  and  as  such,  misses  the  mark 
by  a  wide  margin.  The  problem,  as  I 
perceive  it.  is  the  protection  of  U.S.  ag- 
riculture from  pests  and  diseases  that 
renders  food  production  difficult  and 
increases  the  cost  of  such  production. 
The  user  fee  concept,  as  proposed,  is  at 
best  a  short  term  fix  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  would  seem  to  me  more  logical 
to  view  Hawaii  and  I*uerto  Rico  as  im- 
portant buffer  zones  for  agricultural 
pests  and  increase  inspection  services 
for  arrivals  into  these  areas  rather 
than  concentrating  solely  on  depar- 
tures from  these  areas.  Moreover, 
should  this  occur.  I  would  continue  to 
argue  that  the  benefits  of  such  prac- 
tices accrue  widely  to  the  entire  Amer- 
ican public  and  should  not  be  ap- 
proached through  a  user  fee  scheme  ap- 
plied to  passengers  In  transit. 

Third,  and  probably  most  important. 
I  believe  that  APHIS  is  exceeding  its 
legislative  authority  by  imposing  do- 
mestic user  fees  for  agricultural  quar- 
antine and  inspection  services.  The 
Congress  has  not  provided  APHIS  the 
authority  for  domestic  user  fees.  While 
the  Food.  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  as  amended  pro- 
vided authority  for  user  fees  for  inter- 
national passengers,  APHIS  has  relied 
on  31  U.S.C.  9710— the  user  fee  statute — 
as  authorization  for  imposing  domestic 
user  fees.  While  this  statute  does  offer 
some  provisions  for  user  fees  of  the 
type  being  considered,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  domestic  user  fees  used 
in  this  context  would  be  overinclusive 
because  it  assesses  passengers  who  de- 
rive no  specific  benefit  from  the  inspec- 
tion service.  This  point  is  well  docu- 
mented by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service's  reply  to  Delegate  Fuster 
from  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  attached,  as  a 
part  of  my  statement,  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  Delegate  FusTER, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  RE(X)RD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  believe  it  pertinent  to  note  that  in 
the  rules  proposed  by  APHIS,  the  agen- 
cy notes  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
implement  user  fees  only  in  situations 
in  which  airlines  and  other  ticketing 
agents  or  transport  companies  are  al- 
ready collecting  or  prepared  to  collect 
fees.  The  airlines  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  are  not  setup  to 
collect  user  fees  from  domestic   pas- 


sengers.    Thus,     ASPHIS     contradicts 
statements  within  Its  proposed  rules. 

In  order  to  allow  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  specifically  consider  the 
issue  of  domestic  user  fees,  I  intro- 
duced conference  report  language  in 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  (Report  102-29)  re- 
questing that  APHIS  not  implement 
domestic  user  fees  until  the  Congress 
has  considered  them.  This  language  In- 
corporated in  the  conference  report 
stated,  "the  conferees  are  concerned 
with  implementing  domestic  user  fees 
without  specific  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  the  conferees  ex- 
pect the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  not  to  include  domes- 
tic user  fees  until  the  Congress  has 
considered  them."  In  all  candor.  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  that  APHIS 
chose  to  ignore  Congress'  mandate. 

Domestic  user  fees  for  agricultural 
quarantine  and  inspection  services,  as 
proposed  by  APHIS,  are  ill-conceived. 
They  are  inequitable,  do  not  address 
the  real  issues,  and  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  to  prohibit 
their  implementation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
conoressional  rjesearch  service. 

The  Library  of  (Congress. 
Washington.  DC,  March  26. 1991. 
To:  Honorable  Jaime  B.  Fuster.  (Attention 

Clary  Martin) 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Department  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  impose  a  user  fee  on  passengers 
flying  Into  the  United  States  from  Puer- 
to Rico  for  agriculture  quarantine  In- 
spection services. 
This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  an 
analysis  of  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  possesses  statutory  author- 
ity to  impose  a  user  fee  on  commercial  air- 
line passengers  traveling  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  cover 
the  cost  of  agricultural  quarantine  inspec- 
tion services  provided  by  the  agency.  After 
analysis  of  the  department's  proposal,  the 
statute  under  which  the  department  asserts 
authority,  and  the  relevant  case  law  It  ap- 
pears that  the  department  possesses  such  au- 
thority because  the  charge  Is  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  "fee"  which  is  authorized  by 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act. 
However,  the  department's  fee  appears  to  be 
overinclusive  in  that  It  would  be  assessed 
against  passengers  who  arguably  derive  no 
"special"  benefit  ft-om  the  inspection  serv- 
ices. 

THE  department's  PROPOSALS 

On  February  27.  1991.  the  USDA  Issued  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in  which  it 
proposed  the  imposition  of  a  "user  fee"  to  be 
charged  to  all  commercial  airline  passengers 
"departing  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
enroute  to  any  portion  of  the  United  States" 
to  cover  the  costs  of  agricultural  quarantine 
inspection  services  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment.' Under  the  department's  proposal,  pas- 
sengers would  be  charged  a  two  dollar  fee  for 
each  departure  from  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico 
Into  the  United  States  which  would  be  col- 
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lected  by  persoiu  iBsuing  tickets  or  other 
documents  of  travel.'  The  fee  would  be  col- 
lected upon  the  Issuance  of  tickets  or  travel 
documents  indicating'  travel  trom  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico  to  other  states  or  territories 
within  the  United  States.*  Once  collected  the 
ticket  Issuer  would  be  required  to  remit  the 
user  fees  to  the  USDA  on  a  quarterly  basis 
"no  later  than  31  days  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  the  fees  were  col- 
lected." 

Exempted  from  payment  of  the  fee  would 
be  crew  members  on  duty  on  the  aircraft; 
forei^  diplomats;  passen^rs  on  aircraft 
used  exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  government  or  foreign  governments; 
and  persons  subject  to  inspection  under  part 
330  of  the  department's  regulations. 

DEPARTMENTAL  AUTHORITY  TO  IMPOSE  THE 
"USER  FEE" 

In  proposing  the  user  fee,  the  department 
asserts  general  authority  under  the  Inde- 
pendent omces  Appropriations  Act  (lOAA) 
which  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  "pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  the  charge  for 
a  service  or  thing  of  value  provided  by  the 
agency."*  Although  the  statute  is  fairly  am- 
biguous as  to  what  types  of  "charges"  are 
authorized,  the  Supreme  Court  has  Inter- 
preted that  act's  authorization  as  limited  to 
the  assessment  of  "fees"  by  Federal  agencies 
as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  "taxes"  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service.^  Consequently, 
USDA  authority  under  the  act  to  assess  the 
charge  is  dependent  upon  whether  the  assess- 
ment is  properly  characterized  as  a  "fee"  or 
whether  it  is  actually  a  "tax". 

Some  guidance  was  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  distinguishing  between  a  "fee"  and 
a  "tax"  in  National  Cable  Television  Associa- 
tion (NCTA)«.  In  NCTA,  an  association  of 
cable  television  operators  challenged  a  S.30 
per  subscriber  fee  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlssion  (FCC),  under 
authority  of  the  lOAA,  to  cover  the  costs  of 
regulating  the  industry.  The  association  ar- 
gued that  the  Commission's  "fee"  wsls  actu- 
ally a  "tax"  in  that  the  assessment  was  not 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  regulatory 
work  performed  specifically  on  behalf  of  the 
Industry.  In  invalidating  the  charge,  the 
court  sought  to  distinguish  between  a  "fee" 
and  a  "tax",  the  latter  for  which  it  con- 
cluded was  unauthCH'lBed  by  the  statute.  A 
"tax",  according  to  the  Court,  may  be  im- 
posed with  "disregard  [to  the]  benefits  be- 
stowed on  a  [particular]  taxpayer"  and  may 
be  levied  "solely  on  ability  to  pay.  based  on 
property  or  income."  Conversely,  a  "fee"  is 
assessed  "incident  to  a  voluntary  act"  of  the 
Individual  required  to  pay  it  and  Is  charged 
in  exchange  for  a  "benefit"  bestowed  on  the 
individual  "not  shared  by  other  members  of 
society".''  Thus,  the  Court  has  defined  a  fee 
as  a  charge  payable  only  by  an  "identifiable 
beneficiary"  in  exchange  for  a  "special  bene- 
fit" bestowed  upon  the  beneficiary,  as  op- 
posed to  a  benefit  which  inures  to  the  public 
at  large. 

In  reaching  its  conclusion  that  the  PCC's 
fee  assessment  was  Improper  in  NCTA,  the 
Court  acknowledged  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment regrulatlon  would  inevitably  serve  some 
public  benefit.*  As  a  result,  lower  courts  ap- 
plying the  Court's  reasoning  have  attempted 
to  determine  when  a  benefit  is  sufficiently 
private  (i.e.,  bestowed  on  the  individual 
IMiyee)  to  sustain  an  agency's  charge  as  a 
"fee",  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some 
benefit  to  the  iNibllc.  For  example.  In  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  v.  FCC*,  petition- 
ers challenged  the  validity  under  the  lOAA, 
of  the  FCC's  fee  assessment  for  tariff  filing 
and  equipment  type  approval  services,  argu- 


ing that  the  agency  was  precluded  ftam  as- 
sessing any  charge  because  of  the  benefit 
conferred  on  the  general  public  trom  these 
services.  The  court  rejected  this  argument, 
holding  that  the  agency  was  "not  prohibited 
from  charging  for  the  cost  of  services  ren- 
dered. . .  which  also  result  in  some  incidental 
public  benefits."!"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
court  concluded  that  the  FCC's  fee  assess- 
ment could  not  include  amounts  to  cover  ex- 
penses incurred  to  serve  some  "independent" 
public  Interest." 

To  Illustrate  the  difference  between  an 
"Incidental"  and  "independent"  benefit,  the 
court  noted  that  while  the  FCC  could  per- 
missibly assess  a  fee  for  equipment  testing 
and  inspection  services  to  assure  that  the 
equipment  had  no  potential  for  creating 
harmful  Interference,  it  could  not  Include  in 
its  fees  charges  to  cover  the  costs  of  addi- 
tional activities  to  ensure  that  the  equip- 
ment met  consumer  safety  standards.  As  the 
court  explains,  the  FCC's  equipment  testing 
services  were  required  to  assist  the  manufac- 
turer in  compljring  with  obligations  Imposed 
by  the  statute  administered  by  the  agency." 
As  such,  a  specific  benefit  was  conferred  on 
the  manufacturer  (i.e..  assistance  with  statu- 
tory compliance)  with  only  an  "Incidental" 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  general  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  agency  is  not  simi- 
larly required  to  assist  the  manufacturer 
with  consumer  safety  law  compliance,  such 
service,  as  rendered  by  the  FCC,  would  con- 
fer an  "independent"  public  benefit. 

The  distinction  between  an  "incidental" 
versus  an  "independent"  public  benefit  was 
further  examined  in  Central  <ft  Southern  Motor 
Freight  Tariff  Association  v.  U.S.  '*,  where  the 
court  upheld  the  imposition  of  fees  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  for 
the  processing  and  approval  of  rate  associa- 
tion agreements,  rate  Increase  requests  and 
tariffs.  There,  petitioner  argued  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  costs  of  these  services 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  because  of  the 
existence  of  an  "independent"  public  benefit 
derived  from  the  agency's  services.  In  reject- 
ing this  argument,  the  court  conculded  that 
benefits  which  are  conferred  to  the  public 
are  not  independent  if  they  are  "the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  agency's  provision 
of  the  relevajit  private  benefits."  '< 

Applying  the  principles  set  out  above.  It 
appears  that  the  USDA's  proposal  is  prop>erly 
characterized  as  a  "fee"  and  thus  authorized 
by  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Act,  as  the  statute  has  been  Interpreted  by 
the  courts.  The  USDA  proposes  to  Impose 
the  fee  on  commercial  airline  passengers  ar- 
riving from  Puerto  Rico  into  other  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  to  cover 
the  costs  of  agricultural  quarantine  inspec- 
tion services  provided  by  the  agency.  Similar 
to  the  plaintiffs  In  Electronic  Industries  Asso- 
ciation and  Century  A  Southern  Motor  Freight 
Tariff  Association,  passengers  traveling  from 
Puerto  Rico  are  subject  to  certain  statutory 
obligations  respecting  the  transportation  of 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  pro- 
hibits persons  trom:  knowingly  mov[lng]  any 
plant  pest  from  a  foreign  country  into  or 
through  the  United  States,  or  interstate  .  .  . 
unless  such  movement  Is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  [of  Agriculture]." 

In  addition,  section  8  of  the  Plant  Quar- 
antine Act  prohibits  any  person  from:  .  .  . 
carry[lng]  or  transporting  from  any  quar- 
antined [s]tate  or  Territory  ...  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  .  .  .  into  or  through  any  other 
[8]tate  or  Territory  any  class  of  nursery 
stock,  or  any  class  of  plants,  ftnits,  vegeta- 
bles, roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  prod- 


ucts ...  or  other  article  of  any  character 
whatsoever,  capable  of  carrying  any  dan- 
gerous plant  disease  or  Insect  infestation." 

To  the  extent  that  passengers  traveling 
from  Puerto  Rico  are  governed  by  the  prohi- 
bitions specified  under  these  provisions,  the 
USDA's  quarantine  inspection  service  could 
be  said  to  "benefit"  such  passengers  by  pro- 
viding them  assistance  In  fulfilling  their 
statutory  obllgrations.  Moreover,  the  benefit 
conferred  to  the  public  as  a  result  of  the 
service  (i.e.,  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  agriculture)  would  probably  be  char- 
acterized by  the  courts  as  "incidental"  since 
such  irotection  would  be  a  "natural  con- 
sequence" of  an  efllclent  quarantine  inspec- 
tion program."  Because  the  public  benefit  Is 
apparently  "incidental"  rather  than  "inde- 
pendent", the  USDA  could  properly  pass  on 
the  entire  costs  of  the  service  to  the  pas- 
sengers and  would  not  be  required  to  allocate 
the  costs  between  public  and  private  bene- 
ficiaries." 

Moreover,  given  the  fact  that  some  pas- 
sengers will  be  carrying  Items  possibly  pro- 
scribed by  the  statutes,  such  passengers  are 
"identifiable  beneficiaries"  and  could  per- 
missibly be  assessed  the  fee. 

However,  the  argument  remains  that  the 
fee  as  proposed  by  the  department  is 
overlnclusive  in  that  it  would  assess  a  fee  to 
all  passengers  traveling  trom  Puerto  Rico 
rather  than  charging  only  those  "identifi- 
able beneficiaries"  of  the  quarantine  inspec- 
tion service  (i.e.,  passengers  carrying 
plants).  Similar  to  the  companies  in  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Commission's  regulatory  scheme 
during  a  given  year,  passengers  who  are  not 
carrying  items  which  are  contemplated  by 
the  statutes  receive  no  benefit  from  the  in- 
spection service  because  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity that  they  will  not  fulfill  their  statutory 
obligations.  Such  passengers  therefore  argu- 
ably should  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
charge."  However  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
charge  would  probably  pass  muster  under  the 
standards  set  out  by  the  courts  if  it  were 
limited  to  those  passengers  carrying  plants, 
the  exportation  of  which  could  be  prohibited 
by  the  Plant  Pest  and  Plant  Quarantine 
Acts. 

CONCLUSION 

To  summarize,  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act — the  statute  under  which 
the  USDA  asserts  authority— has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  to  authorize 
Federal  agencies  to  charge  "fees"  in  ex- 
change for  services  provided  and  not 
"taxes".  An  agency's  charge  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  "fee"  when  it  is  assessed  only 
against  "identifiable  beneficiaries"  of  a 
"special  service"  provided  by  the  agency. 
The  Court  has  limited  the  definition  of  an 
"identifiable  beneficiary"  to  those  entities 
who  take  advantage  of  the  agencies  services. 
Moreover,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
government  services  confer  some  benefit  to 
the  public,  lower  courts  have  characterized 
an  agency's  charge  as  a  "fee"  where  the  ben- 
efit to  the  public  Is  "Incidental"  to  the  pri- 
vate benefit. 

The  USDA's  proposal  to  assess  a  user  fee 
against  all  commercial  airline  passengers  ar- 
riving from  Puerto  Rico  appears  to  be  a 
"fee"  as  the  term  has  been  defined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts. 
Those  passengers  transporting  plants  from 
Puerto  Rico  are  "Identifiable  beneficiaries" 
of  the  service  and  derive  a  "special  benefit" 
fi*om  the  inspections  in  that  they  assist 
these  passengers  in  complying  with  Federal 
plant  and  pest  quarantine  laws.  However,  the 
proposal  Is  arguably  overlnclusive  in  that  it 
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all  passengers  rather  than  to 
plants  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Kevin  b.  Greely, 
Legislative  Attorney. 
American  Law  Division. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Set  56  Fed.  Red.  8143  (February  27.  1991). 
'Persons  Issul  ig  tickets"  would  Include  tbe  com- 
as well  as  Independent  travel 
■^nts.  tour  wholesalers  or  any  other  entity  which 
Issues  Its  own  non-carrler  related  ticket  or  docu- 
ment for  transpoijuilon.  56  Fed.  Reg.  at  8158. 

'Where  the  ticket  Issuer  fails  to  collect  the  fee  at 
the  time  of  Issuai  ce.  the  airline  carrier  would  be  re- 
quired to  collect  the  fee  upon  departure.  See  56  Fed. 
Reg.  at  8158. 

«31  U.S.C  §790  .  Charges  Imposed  under  the  act 
are  to  be  based  oi  i  the  costs  to  the  government  Inci- 
dent to  providing  the  service:  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice or  thing  to  tl  e  recipient;  public  policy  or  other 
Interest  served;  i  nd  other  relevant  factors.  The  de- 
partment correct  y  notes  that  proposed  fees  on  do- 
mestic airline  pa  «engers  are  not  authorized  by  the 
Food.  Agricultur ;.  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  or  the  Omni  bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980  and  that  aut  lorlty  to  Impose  the  fees  would  He 
exclusively  In  the  lOAA. 

^See  Natn^l  C  ible  Television  Association  v.  United 
StaUs.  415  U.S.  33  (1974). 

•/d. 

'See  SCTA.  ja;ra.  at  340-41  The  Court  reempha- 
slzed  Its  conclusljn  that  charges  are  to  be  assessed 
only  against  Iden  ;lflable  beneficiaries  of  the  govern- 
ment service  In  Federal  Power  Comnussion  v.  \ew 
England  Power  Ct..  415  U.S.  345  (1974).  where  It  Indi- 
cated that  a  com  >any  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  C<  mmlsslon  could  not  be  required  to 
pay  a  charge  whe  e  tbe  company  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Ck}mr  ilsslon's  regulatory  scheme  during 
the  period  covere  I  by  the  fee. 

*\CTA  at  343  (  Certainly  some  of  the  costs  Inured 
to  tbe  benefits  o(  the  public,  unless  the  entire  regu- 
latory scheme  is  1 1  failure"). 

•554  F.2d  1109  (I  C.  Or.  1976). 

"Id.  at  1115. 

"  Id.  See  also.  A  isstssij>jn  Power  A  Light  Co.  v.  NRC. 
601  F.2d  223  (5th  CIr.  1979);  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  v. 
F.E.R.C.  786  F.2d  370  (10th  Clr.  1986). 

"Section  30Z  o  the  Communications  Act  of  1984. 
as  amended  auth  trizes  the  FCC  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  potential  of  devices  to  cause 
"harmful  Interfe  rence  '  to  radio  communications 
and  prohibits  th ;  manufacture  or  sale  of  devices 
which  falls  to  c(  mply  with  the  FCC's  regulations. 
See  47  use.  J302 

"777  F.2d  722  (I  C.  C\t.  1985). 

'•  Id.  at  732. 

"See  7  use.  $  ISObb.  The  term  "Interstate"  Is  de- 
fined under  the  statute  as  movement  "from  one 
State.  Territory,  or  district  (Including  possessions 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States 
Into  or  through  i  ny  other  such  State.  Territory,  or 
Dtetrlct."  7  U  S  C    §150aa(r). 

'•See  7  use.  §161  Puerto  Rico  has  been  des- 
ignated as  a  qu  irantlned  territory  regarding  tbe 
transportation  ol  the  Imported  Fire  Ant;  the  Sugar- 
cane diseases,  gu  Timoels  diseases  and  leaf  scald  dis- 
ease; and  certain  fruit  files  and  bean  pod  borers.  See 
7  C.F.R  §§301  81.  101.87  and  318.58  respectively. 

"It  Is  plauslbl;  that  an  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  public  qeneflt  derived  from  the  protection 
of  United  States!  agriculture  Is  the  "primary  bene- 
fit" of  the  servic4  and  that  this  benefit  so  outweighs 
the  benefits  confi  irred  on  arriving  airline  passengers 
that  those  passei  gers  should  not  be  required  to  sub- 
sidize the  servic!.  Similarly,  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  pi  bile  benefit  derived  Is  "more  than 
Incidental"  to  tb>  private  benefit  and  that  the  costs 
should  be  appro  jrlately  allocated  between  public 
and  private  benel  Iclarles.  While  the  latter  argument 
has  been  raised  li  i  prior  cases  and  rejected  by  the  re- 
viewing court,  ut  Century  i  Southern  Motor  Freight 
Tariff  Association  supra,  at  731-32.  some  support  for 
tbe  former  aorun  lent  can  be  found  In  the  legislative 
history  of  tbe  10  \A  See  S.Rep.  No  2120.  81st  Cong.. 
2d  Sen.  1  (1960)  (including  that  no  charge  should 
be  Impoced.  undt  r  the  act.  for  meat  Inspection  and 
food  and  drug  cK  arance  services  because  of  the  pre- 
dominant public  lature  of  the  benefits  derived.) 

"See  e.g..  Centiry  A  Southern  Motor  Freight  Tariff 
Association,  supra  at  732. 

<*Note  that  there  Is  a  counterargument  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charge  Is  overlncluslve.  Assuming 
that  plant  pestsj  are  mobile  and  could  possibly  be 
transported  In  tl  le  clothing  and  otber  articles  of  a 


traveler,  one  could  argue  that  the  applicability  of 
the  charge  to  all  passengers  would  be  proper. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Symms.  Mr.  DASCHLE,  Mr. 

Bumpers,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 

Leahy): 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial valuation  of  sensitive  environ- 
mental areas  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

WETLANDS  AND  GREEN  SPACE  PRESERVATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  quote  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  said.  "Either  the  developer  is 
going  to  get  you  or  the  assessor  is 
going  to  get  you."  This  individual  has 
lived  on  his  farm  for  over  70  years. 
Wanting  to  retire  from  farming,  how- 
ever, he  discovered  what  many  Ameri- 
cans are  discovering,  that  our  current 
tax  system  makes  it  difficult  for  Amer- 
icans to  preserve  green  space. 

Our  current  inheritance  tax  system 
encourages  destruction  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas.  When  cal- 
culating inheritance  taxes,  property  is 
typically  assessed  at  its  highest  and 
best  use.  Often,  this  means  that  the 
land  is  assessed  as  developable  land, 
not  as  land  in  its  natural  state.  The 
beneficiaries  may  thus  be  forced  to  sell 
the  land  for  development  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  colleagues  Senators  Symms, 
Daschle,  Bumpers.  Craig,  and  Leahy 
is  desigmed  to  remove  some  of  the  tax 
incentives  which  encourage  destruction 
of  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
This  bill  is  modeled  after  the  family- 
farm  exemption  already  codified  in  our 
Tax  Code.  This  exemption  is  a  special 
valuation  which  allows  farm  land  to  be 
assessed  as  agricultural  land  if  the 
family  continues  farming  the  land  for 
10  years.  If  the  family  stops  farming 
the  land,  then  the  estate  taxes  are  re- 
captured. 

In  this  bill,  beneficiaries  are  granted 
a  special  valuation  for  environ- 
mentally sensitive  lands,  such  as  wet- 
lands, if  they  agree  to  keep  the  lands  in 
their  natural  state  for  at  least  10  years. 
In  this  bill,  green  space  is  taxed  as 
green  space  if  the  land  remains  as 
green  space.  The  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration has  endorsed  our  efforts. 

It  is  not  our  intent  with  this  bill  to 
discourage  permanent  preservation  of 
land  or  donation  of  land  to  nonprofit 
conservation  groups.  What  we  hope  to 
offer  are  two  things.  First,  time.  We 
hope  to  buy  time  Beneficiaries  often 
have  not  had  time  to  think  about  the 
fate  of  any  land  they  inherit.  Faced 
with  high  tax  bills,  many  may  be 
forced  to  sell  their  land  to  developers 
just  to  get  the  estate  settled.  While  tie 
beneficiaries  may  not  want  to  develop 
their  land,  they  may  also  not  ^anl  to 
choose  permanent  preservation  with- 
out having  time  to  think  about  pos- 


sible options.  Forever  is  a  long  time.  I 
believe  many  people  will  choose  the  de- 
velopment option  when  forced  to  rap- 
idly choose  between  development  or 
permanent  preservation. 

My  second  goal  is  long-term  preser- 
vation. I  myself  own  woodlands  in  Ver- 
mont. When  I  originally  bought  this 
land,  I  thought  of  it  as  an  investment. 
Having  lived  there  for  many  years, 
however.  I  am  now  very  attached  to 
this  land.  I  work  hard  to  preserve  it. 
Where  once  I  might  have  sold  this  land, 
now  I  think  more  about  preservation. 

Often  people  inherit  things  that 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  deceased,  but 
little  to  them.  I  believe  people  feel  the 
same  way  about  land.  When  inherited, 
land  is  thought  of  as  money.  After  all, 
that's  how  the  IRS  sees  it.  Once  people 
spend  time  in  their  woods,  or  their 
fields,  then  an  attachment  grows.  I  be- 
lieve some  individuals  will  choose  pres- 
ervation rather  than  development  once 
they  have  had  time  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  nature. 

The  key  word  in  this  legislation  is 
choice.  The  bill  would  grive  people  a 
choice.  We,  as  representatives  of  our 
citizens,  must  make  our  policies  con- 
sistent. Wetlands  are  important  as  are 
other  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
Our  Tax  Code  must  recognize  this.  I 
welcome  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  on  this  bill.  I  hope 
we  can  work  together  in  this  Congress 
to  develop  additional  legislation  which 
is  both  protective  of  the  environment 
and  economically  sound.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  888.  A  bill,  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

VERNON  C.  APPLECATE  GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY 
COMMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Vernon  C.  Applegate 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  Act 
of  1991.  When  passed,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide increased  funding  for  sea  lamprey 
control  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  help 
protect  a  $4.5  billion  fishery  industry. 
The  sea  lamprey,  a  parasitic  predator 
which  attaches  to  trout  and  other  fish, 
draining  them  of  life,  is  reaching 
alatrming  proportions.  The  sea  lamprey 
problem  is  an  issue  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  some  time.  I  have  worked  al- 
most yearly  to  increase  or  maintain 
adequate  funding  for  this  eradication 
program.  The  time  has  come  again. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  was 
established  by  convention  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  19S5 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing fishery  resources  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  At  the  time  the  convention  was 
signed,  the  Great  Lakes  fishery  was 
suffering  a  serious  challenge.  The  sea 
lamprey,  a  non-indigenous  species  to 
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the  Great  Lakes  which  found  its  way 
through  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  vir- 
tually destroyed  the  lake  trout  fishery 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

At  that  time.  Dr.  Vernon  C.  Apple- 
gate,  a  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  sea  lamprey  research  program  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  established  the 
Hammond  Bay  Biologrical  Station  in 
Michigan  to  undertake  sea  lamprey  re- 
search. Dr.  Applegate,  a  native  New 
Yorker  from  Fordham,  accomplished  as 
elegant  a  thing  as  I  have  ever  heard. 
By  studying  the  life  cycle  of  the  lam- 
prey and  testing  over  6,000  different 
chemicals.  Dr.  Applegate  discovered  a 
lampricide  that,  when  applied  to 
stream  banks,  killed  the  lamprey  while 
still  in  the  larval  stage. 

Dr.  Applegate  died  on  March  12,  1980. 
For  his  extensive  work  on  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  sea  lamprey  in  the  Great 
Lakes  he  gained  worldwide  recognition 
and  acclaim  as  a  research  scientist.  Be- 
cause of  Dr.  Applegate's  contributions, 
the  sport  and  commercial  fisheries 
have  increased  tremendously  in  eco- 
nomic value.  At  a  time  when  American 
know-how  and  ingenuity  seem  to  be  at 
an  all  time  low,  we  are  all  well  served 
in  recognizing  and  remembering  Dr. 
Applegate  and  his  commitment  to 
science. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Applegate's  re- 
search provided  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  control  this  parasitic  preda- 
tor. We  were  doing  fine;  the  first  blow 
was  half  the  battle.  But  we  have  let  up, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  lose  the  war. 

The  case  to  be  made  for  increased 
funding  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  is  quite  simple.  The  Great 
Lakes  sportfishing  industry  generates 
an  estimated  $4.4  billion  annually  in 
economic  activity  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Great  Lakes  angler  expendi- 
tures returned  $75  million  in  Federal 
tax  revenue  and  $160  million  in  State 
tax  revenue  in  1988.  Each  adult  lam- 
prey can  destroy  up  to  40  pounds  of  fish 
during  its  life.  Sea  lampreys  currently 
destroy  about  as  many  lake  trout  as 
are  harvested  in  commercial  and  sport 
fisheries  combined.  Inadequate  lam- 
prey control  has  in  the  past,  and  could 
once  more  devastate  the  sport  fishery 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion has  sole  responsibility  for  lamprey 
control  on  the  Great  Lakes.  If  we  do 
not  increase  their  current  efforts  to 
control  the  lamprey,  the  population  of 
this  nonindigenous  parasitic  pedator 
will  likely  double  by  the  year  2000.  This 
resurgence  would  result  in  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  trout,  and  an  annual  eco- 
nomic loss  of  $1.4  billion  in  angler  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  President,  some  environmental- 
ists in  this  country  and  in  Canada 
would  like  to  do  away  with  the  chemi- 
cal lampricide  developed  by  Dr.  Apple- 
gate.  The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
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mission  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
research  an  alternative.  I  say  fine.  If 
some  of  these  additional  monies  are 
properly  spent  on  alternatives  to  the 
costly,  yet  effective  lampricide,  I  en- 
courage this  research,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery. 

I  dare  say,  that  if  Dr.  Applegate  was 
still  alive,  he  would  encouarage  alter- 
native practices  to  the  extermination 
of  the  sea  lamprey.  But  until  we  have 
such  an  alternative  the  only  sure  way 
to  control  the  lamprey  is  with 
lampricide,  and  I  encourage  its  use.« 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  African 
Development  Fund  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
sixth  replenishment  of  the  resources  of 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  consent  to  and  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  resources  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  received  on  April  16, 
1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund  Act.  22  U.S.C.  290g:  et  seg..  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Contribution  Authorized.— 
The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Fund  is 
authorized  to  contribute  $405,000,000  to  the 
sixth  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
Fund,  except  that  such  authority  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States  con- 
tribution provided  for  in  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  $405,000,000  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 


Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC.  March  10. 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  the  African 
Development  Fund  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  contribution  to  the  Sixth  Replen- 
ishment of  the  resources  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions for  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  recently  negotiated  Sixth  Replenishment 
of  the  Resources  of  the  African  Development 
Fund  (ADF). 

The  ADF  was  established  In  1973  to  com- 
plement the  operations  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  by  providing  concessional  Q- 
nancing  to  the  poorest  African  countries. 
Concessional  lending  of  the  ADF  con- 
centrates on  those  countries  having  a  1969 
per  capita  GNP  of  $510  or  less.  Fund  member- 
ship includes  26  non-regional  donor  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  Joined  the  Fund  in 
1976. 

By  the  end  of  December  1990.  the  ADF  had 
committed  all  the  resources  made  available 
to  it  in  the  Fifth  Replenishment.  The  Sixth 
Replenishment  is  intended  to  fund  credits 
that  will  be  committed  during  the  period 
January  1.  1991,  to  January  1,  1994.  The  Sixth 
Replenishment  will  total  2.65  billion  Fund 
Units  of  Account,  approximately  $3.4  billion 
at  current  exchange  rates.  This  represents  a 
3.5  percent  real  increase  in  the  lending  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  agreed  to  maintain 
its  11.8  percent  share  of  this  replenishment, 
having  achieved  all  of  its  major  policy  objec- 
tives during  the  negotiations. 

Throughout  the  ADF  Sixth  Replenishment 
negotiations,  which  began  in  May  1990.  the 
United  States  worked  for  measures  to  ensure 
that  ADF  resources  are  used  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  manner.  In  this  regard, 
the  United  States  achieved  its  three  major 
policy  objectives: 

The  bulk  of  Fimd  resources  will  be  allo- 
cated to  countries  that  are  providing  the 
economic  environment  conducive  to  develop- 
ment and  growth.  This  will  be  determined  by 
whether  a  country  has  formally  established 
an  internationally  supported  adjustment 
program.  (A  country  will  also  be  considered 
a  performer  if  it  clearly  has  a  good  policy 
framework  and,  due  to  its  good  performance, 
does  not  need  an  economic  adjustment  pro- 
gram.) Those  countries  not  pursuing  sound 
economic  policies  will  be  restricted  to  a  core 
program  of  operations  that  can  be  imple- 
mented successfully  even  in  the  face  of  ad- 
verse economic  circumstances  and  policies. 
In  practice,  these  programs  will  involve  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  total  Fund  resources. 

New  Board  procedures  to  improve  loan 
quality  were  agreed  upon.  Tnese  procedures 
will  allow  executive  directors  to  refer  a  loan 
to  the  Loan  Committee  for  up  to  3  months 
for  further  review  and  strengthening,  on  the 
basis  of  stated  technical  or  economic  con- 
cerns. 

The  Fund's  environmental  emphasis  and 
staff  will  be  strengthened  significantly.  In- 
creased emphasis  will  be  plav-ed  on  the  pro- 
tection of  forests  and  the  promotion  of  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  conservation.  Donors 
urged  the  Fund  to  put  in  place  as  soon  as 
possible  an  effectively  functioning  system 
for  ensuring  the  completion  of  environ- 
mental Impact  assessments  for  all  projects 
that  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment.   It   was   agreed   that   the   Fund 
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would  endeavo'  to  meet  this  objective  aa 
soon  as  practicable,  and  If  possible  by  De- 
cember 1991,  a^d  that  It  would  begin  early 
consultations  oti  this  matter  with  other  mul- 
tinational development  banks. 

The  draft  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tq  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  t*  the  AOP  S406  million  for  the 
Sixth  ReplenlslMnent,  and  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  Ithat  amount,  without  fiscal 
year  llmltatloi,  for  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  T*Basury. 

It  would  be  Appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  iden- 
tical proposal  (las  been  transmitted  to  the 
Spealter  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  ts  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  pfogram  of  the  President. 


Sincerely 


By  Mr. 


Jkanne  S.  Archibald, 

General  Counsel.* 


KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  C6cHRAN.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
ADAMii,    Mr.    Wellstone.    and 

Mr.  DmENBERGER): 
S.  890.  A  bl|l  to  reauthorize  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act,  and 
for  other  pujposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

STAR  SCHOI  »LS  RKAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNHDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introdijcing  legrislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  3tar  Schools  Program  As- 
sistance Act.  This  legislation  was  first 
authorized  in  1987.  Since  that  time  the 
Education  Department  has  awarded 
grants  to  8  niultistate  networks  which 
provide  live  nteractive  instruction  to 
students  in  every  State.  These  net- 
works have  pi  "ovlded  math,  science,  for- 
eign Iangrua«e,  and  other  courses  to 
thousands  of  schools  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  high  school  students  and  their 
teachers.  More  and  more  elementary 
school  students  are  receiving  Star 
Schools  coiuses  too.  By  linking  to- 
gether remot  s  classrooms  and  the  best 
teachers.  Star  Schools  has  turned  one- 
room  school  houses  from  Forest,  MS, 
to  Tok,  AK,  Into  windows  on  the  best 
instruction  In  the  Nation.  We  have 
truly  taken  satellite  technology  used 
to  create  stal*  wars  and  used  it  to  cre- 
ate Star  Sch<)ol8. 

The  reauthprization  legislation  I  am 
introducing  |x>day  will  build  on  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  Star 
Schools  Proaram — our  focus  on  under- 
served  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  extend  the  reach  of  the  technology 
to  other  groupe,  such  as  children  in 
hospitals  ana  other  institutions.  And 
after  the  school  day  ends,  learning  can 
continue  through  teaching  the  illit- 
erate to  read  and  immigrants  to  speak 
English.  Th«  capacity  of  this  tech- 
nology is  virtually  limitless.  But  much 
of  it  goes  unused  for  hours  each  day, 
when  students  of  all  ages  could  benefit 
firom  it.  This  legislation  will  encourage 
educational  Networks  across  the  coun- 


try to  use  the  technology  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

American  students  rank  below  stu- 
dents in  other  nations  In  international 
tests  of  math  and  science  achievement. 
Studies  show  that  they  they  have  less 
access  to  these  courses  than  students 
abroad,  which  helps  explain  their  poor 
performance.  But  with  increased  access 
through  Star  Schools,  and  greater 
focus  on  these  subjects  through  the  na- 
tional education  goals,  we  can  close 
this  education  gap  and  restore  excel- 
lence to  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

Section  902  of  the  Star  Schools  Program 
Assistance  Act  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  (20  U.S.C.  4081)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "vocational  education"  and  in- 
serting "literacy  skills  and  vocational  edu- 
cation and  to  serve  underserved  populations 
Including  the  disadvantaged,  illiterate,  lim- 
ited English  proficient  and  disabled. 

SEC.  S.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

Section  903  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  402)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

"(3)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  renewed  for  additional  2-year  pe- 
riods in  accordance  with  section  907."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striliing 
'SIOO.000.000  for  the  period  beginning  October 

1.  1987,  and  ending  September  30,  1992"  and 
inserting  "JSO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1998.  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  and 
1996"; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  "(1)(A)"  and  Inserting  "(1)"; 
and 

(11)  by  inserting  "in  any  one  fiscal  year" 
after  "JIO.OOO.OOO";  and 

(iU)  by  strilcing  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)"; 

(II)  by  inserting  "to  the  Secretary"  after 
"available";  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  in  any  Hscal  year 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  tele- 
communications facilities  and  equipment."; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d),  by 
striking  "be"  and  inserting  "not  exceed"; 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Coordination.— The  Department  of 
Education  and  any  other  Federal  agency  op- 


erating a  star  schools  program  shall  coordi- 
nate the  activities  assisted  under  such  pro- 
grams." 

SBC.  3.  EUGIBLE  TELECOMBfUNICATIONS  PART- 
NERSHIPS. 

Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  904(a)(2)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  40e3(aK2)(E))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  a  public  or  private  entity  with  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  the  planning  and  oper- 
ation of  a  telecommunications  network,  in- 
cluding entitles  involved  in  teleconununl- 
cations  through  cable,  telephone,  or  com- 
puter; and"; 

(2)  by  striking  clause  (11);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (ill)  as  clause 
(11). 

SEC.  4.  APPUCATIONa 

Section  905  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4084)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  applicants 
for  funds  under  this  Act  and  applicants  for 
funds  under  the  Classrooms  of  the  Future 
Act  to  submit  a  single  application  for  assist- 
ance."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph  (1), 
by- 

(i)  striking  "elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  (particularly  teachers  in 
schools  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965)  in"  and  inserting  "in- 
structors who  will  be";  and 

(11)  inserting  "in  using  such  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  in  integrating  programs  into 
the  class  curriculum"  after  "sought"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  "describe,"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "describe"  after  "instruc- 
tional programming,";  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "and  provide  assurances 
that  such  programming  will  be  designed  in 
consultation  with  professionals  who  are  ex- 
perts in  the  applicable  subject  matter  and 
grade  level"  after  "training"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "(in  ac- 
cordance with  section  907)"  after  "lan- 
guages,"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "teacher"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6) — 

(I)  by  striking  "the  facilities"  and  insert- 
ing "any  facilities"; 

(II)  by  striking  "will  be  made  available  to" 
and  inserting  "for";  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  "will  be  made  available  to 
schools"  after  "schools"; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(including  students  who 
are  disadvantaged,  limited  English  pro- 
ficient, disabled,  or  illiterate)"  after  "stu- 
dents"; and 

(II)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  Inserting  "using 
existing  telecommunications  equipment, 
where  available"  before  the  semicolon; 

(G)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(H)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (11);  and 

(I)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  if  the  applicant  is  submitting  an  appli- 
cation pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2).  describe 
how  funds  received  pursuant  to  this  Act  will 
be  coordinated  with  funds  received  under  the 
Classrooms  for  the  Future  Act;"; 
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(10)  dMcrtbe  the  actlTltiM  or  services  for 
whldi  aaslstAiioe  is  aonrfat.  Including  actlvl- 
tiea  and  senrloes  such  ss— 

"(A)  »n*Mny  progmms  accessible  to  indl- 
vldoAls  with  dlsftbUltles  throogh  mecha- 
nisms such  as  closed  captioning,  to  the  maxl- 
mom  extent  feasible: 

"(B)  Unking  networks  together,  for  exam- 
ple, around  an  issue  of  national  Importance 
such  as  elections; 

"(C)  sharing  curriculum  materials  between 
networks; 

"(D)  providing  teacher  and  student  support 
eervicee; 

"(E)  incorporating  community  resources 
such  as  libraries  and  museums  Into  instruc- 
tional programs;  and 

"(F)  providing  tetusher  training  to  early 
childhood  development  and  Head  Start 
teachers  and  stalT.". 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "In  the 
case  of  an  applicant  who  has  not  previously 
received  funds  under  this  Act,"  after  "(1)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(1)  by  striking  "public  and  private"  and  in- 
serting ".  in  the  case  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  those"; 

(11)  striking  "(particularly  schools";  and 
(iU)  striking  "1966)"  and  IneerUng  "1966"; 

(C)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
grajdi  (8); 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  a  telecommunications  company  (such 
as  a  cable,  telephone,  computer,  or  public  or 
private  television  network)  will  participate 
In  the  partnership  and  will  donate  in^nd 
equli»nent  for  telecommunications  linkages; 
and";  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated  in 
subparagraph  (D),  by  inserting  "in  the  case 
of  an  applicant  who  has  not  previously  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  Act,"  before  "the  eli- 
gible". 

SBC  L  amriNuiNO  KucraiLrnr. 

The  Act  (ao  U.S.C.  4081  et  sea.)  le  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  907  as  section 
908;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  906  the  follow- 
ing new  section  907: 

"OONTINUINO  KUOIBIIJTY 

"SBC.  907.  (a)  In  Oenerai..— In  order  to  be 
eligible  to  renew  a  grant  under  section 
90S(a)(3)  in  any  nscal  year,  an  eligible  tele- 
communications partnership  shall  dem- 
onstrate In  the  application  submitted  pumi- 
ant  to  section  906  that  such  partnership 
will— 

"(1)  continue  to  provide  assnces  Is  the 
subject  areas  and  geograpblc  areas  aaiiatad 
with  funds  received  under  this  Act  In  pr»- 
vloos  fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  use  all  such  grant  funds  to  prorlda  ex- 
panded sarvloes  by— 

"(A)  increadng  the  number  of  stodsnts. 
schools  or  school  distaricts  served  by  tlM 
courses  of  Instractlos  anlst«d  ondar  tUs 
Act  in  previous  fiscal  years; 

"(B)  providing  new  coonaa  of  Instnictlon; 
or 

"(C)  serving  new  populations  of  onder- 
wrved  Individuals,  Inclndlnff  otalldren  or 
•dolta  who  are  dlaadvantacwt  have  limited 
»iiyn«ii  pcoflolency,  are  'tlri*''*^  are  llllt- 
arate.  lack  hl|^  school  dlptomas  or  tbalr 
aqolvmlent.  Individuals  who  are  incarcaratad 
or  older  Indlvldoals. 

"(b)  Bfboal  Roles.— 


"(1)  In  oenkkal.— Orant  Ainds  received 
pursuant  to  the  application  of  subsection 
(a)- 

"(A)  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
sui>plant  services  provided  by  the  recipient 
under  this  Act  in  previous  fiscal  years;  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  to  provide  programs  for 
adults  at  times  other  than  the  school  day  In 
order  to  maximise  the  use  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  and  equipment. 

"(2)    AMERICANS    WITH    DIRABTI.mga    ACT. — 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
duce the  rights  and  protections  provided  to 
individuals  with  disabilities  under  the  Amer- 
icans With  Disabilities  Act  or  the  Individ- 
uals With  DisabUmes  Education  Act.". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  firom  Mas- 
sachusetts in  sponsoring  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act.  Since 
1987,  this  program  has  provided  fonds 
for  distance  learning,  which  opens 
doors  that  have  been  shut  to  students 
in  many  remote  areas. 

Technology  usually  makes  our  world 
smaller,  but  Star  Schools  makes  the 
world  bigger  and  brighter  for  students 
whose  educational  opportunity  would 
otherwise  be  limited.  Distance  learning 
gives  students  access  to  important  sub- 
jects—including foreign  languages, 
math,  and  science — ^by  using  satellites 
to  hook  up  remote  schools  to  other 
schools  and/or  teachers.  For  example. 
Star  Schools  allows  students  in 
McComb.  IL.  to  study  Japanese  and 
marine  science. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Star  Schools  tech- 
nology firsthand  by  visiting  with 
French  classes  in  several  Illinois  towns 
simultaneously. 

This  legislation  will  allow  us  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  who  have 
access  to  Star  Schools.  It  would  be- 
come available  to  disabled  and  home- 
bound  children;  illiterate  adults;  hos- 
pital-bound or  institutionalized  adults; 
limited  English  proficient  indivlduaik. 
including  immigrants;  the  VDcarear- 
ated;  and  the  elderly. 

Under  this  reauthoxisation  proponl. 
Star  Schools  fun^  coold  alao  be  used 
to  make  yngnnm  arjc  aaslMe  to  indi- 
viduals with  dlaaUlltiea  throogli 
cIoMd-capUtmlng.  and  to  provids 
teacher  training  to  Head  Start  and 
other  early  childhood  dSTelopnient 
teachers. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
oar  8tadent»— and  oor  Nation — to  con- 
tinae  and  to  expuid  this  innovative 
program. 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  an  original  oogionsor 
of  leglaUtion  to  extend  the  Star 
Schools  ProgranL  Tills  program  has 
brought  state-of-the-art  technology  to 
many  poor,  rural  school  districts 
across  the  country.  Throogh  satellits 
^fxi  intersotive  fHimmBniT^*^""  taoh- 
nology.  young  people  are  aflbrdsd  an 
opportunity  to  study  sohjeots  which 
were  pterloosly  not  available  to  them 
because  of  the  lack  of  teacher*  to  teaoh 
the  subjects  and  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
viding theee  classes  to  relatively  small 


numbers  of  students.  In  Mississippi. 
Star  Schools  classes  have  given  stu- 
dents in  some  of  the  Nation's  poorest 
school  districts  an  opportunity  to 
study,  and  I  might  add,  excel  in  such 
subjects  as  Japanese  and  very  advanced 
mathematics. 

The  Star  Schools  Program  is  de- 
signed to  improve  instruction  in  under- 
served  areas  in  math,  science,  foreign 
language,  and  other  subjects  such  as 
vocational  education,  by  working  with 
a  classroom  teaching  partner  to  pro- 
vide top  Quality  course  instruction. 
Changes  made  by  the  Star  Schools  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  do  not  change  the 
focus  of  the  program,  but  expand  the 
program  to  reach  more  disadvantaged 
populations  and  to  make  better  use  of 
downtime  when  communications  tech- 
nologies are  generally  not  in  use  by  en- 
couraging a  broader  range  of  instruc- 
tional programming  such  as  literacy 
skills  and  classes  for  bomebound  dis- 
abled students. 

This  reauthorization  legislation 
malp*^<"«  the  current  requirement 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  ftmds 
must  be  used  for  programs  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  serving 
children  eligible  for  chapter  1  services. 
Each  grantee  must  use  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  programming  and 
at  least  25  percent  for  equipment  and 
telecommunications  facilities.  Teacher 
training  programs  remain  an  integral 
component  of  the  program. 

An  important  change  made  by  the 
Star  School  Assistance  Act  of  1991  wUl 
allow  previously  funded  cooSfOftka  to 
apply  for  additional  yean  oC  ftmdiag 
provided  that  thaw  graatoes  agree  to 
expand  serhosa  to  more  aehools  or  a 
broader  range  of  students  Ite 
meikfe  of  Edaoatioa  bas  omnpiei 
roiante  of  oompsactaas.  oaklBg  a  total 
of  eii^  awards  to  ounnitcU 
T»~*»»»«»  in  evacT  regioa  of 
try.  Rafetasr  than  ooBfeinue  to  maka  aU 

aeaae  to  ma  to  allow  tons 
already  davaloped  siiiii  ssifm  proto- 
types to  expand  their  networks  to  oAr 
mure  stadeota  as  ovportanlty  to  en- 
riching edncatloaal  Qonrssa. 

I  am  enoooraged  that  tito  admtntrtrsr 
tton  has  toQiMBCad  tondlBg  fiir  the  Star 
Schools  Progcam  in  flaoal  year  IMS  and 
am  taopeftal  ttet  f^^^^g  tovels  will  In- 
cceaas  to  mafcdi  the 
for  math,  ectoaoe.  tar^gn 
and    other    sahjecta    la 


Tbe  Star  Schooia  Program  has  bean  a 
remarkaUe  sucoeas  ta  Mitssljgi.  and 
I  am  pleased  to  tola  wltk  Saaatar  Kw- 
lODT  ia  tatrodadag  lagialatioa  «bi^ 
will  not  only  estood  tba  Ute  of  tbe  pra- 
gram  but  stteagtbm  it.e 

By  Mr.  MACK  (tor  blmsett.  Mr. 
BKBAOZ.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  arm- 
▼Boi.  Mr.  Bmua.  Mr.  Mwn. 
and  Mr.  KnaT): 
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S.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod(  of  1986  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable credit  for  qualified  cancer 
screening  te^s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CANCER  SCREENING  INCENTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  MACK  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  along  with  Senator 


Cancer  Screening  Incen- 


tive Act  of  19!  1.  Before  I  discuss  the  de- 
tails, let  me  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground about  iwhat  motivated  me  to  In- 
troduce this  legislation. 

In  1979,  my  younger  brother  Michael 
died  of  canc(  r  at  the  age  of  35.  My 
brothers,  Mlc  lael  and  Dennis,  and  I  all 
were  In  colleare  together,  we  were  In 
high  school  t(  tgether,  we  were  In  grade 
school  together,  we  were  fraternity 
brothers;  we  i^ere  very,  very  close.  Mi- 
chael was  quiie  a  scholar.  He  graduated 
No.  1  in  his  dlaiss  at  the  University  of 
Florida  Law  School  with  high  honors. 
He  was  only  35  when  he  died. 

In  my  own  experience,  just  2  years 
ago,  I  was  diagnosed  with  a  malignant 
melanoma.  Bat  because  we  caught  it  as 
early  as  we  did,  I  am  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  dan  say  with  a  great  deal 
of  conviction! that  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatitient  saves  lives. 

The  end  result  of  having  this  kind  of 
experience  is  the  realization  that  if  we 
would  do  something  In  this  country 
which  we  have  talked  about  for  a  long 
time,  we  could  save  even  more  lives. 
We  must  mov  >  toward  preventive  medi- 
cine. That  is  exactly  what  the  Cancer 
Screening  Inc  sntive  Act  of  1991  does. 

Our  bill  prcvldes  a  tax  Incentive  for 
all  American^,  and  particularly  low-In- 
come and  ublnsured  Americans,  to 
take  advantai  re  of  early  detection  pro- 
cedures avalliible,  thereby  saving  lives 
and  reducing  ^he  long-term  private  and 
Federal  heallli  care  costs  associated 
with  treating  cancer.  The  key  element 
of  this  leglslttlon  is  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  of  up  to  X250— de- 
pending upoi  income  level — for  each 
taxpayer,  the  r  spouse,  and  dependents. 
For  taxpayer  in  the  higher  tax  brack- 
et, the  credit  nrould  be  up  to  S200  per  el- 
igible indlvldi  lal. 

Certain  qua  lifting  procedures  such  as 
mammogrami.  Pap  tests,  and  colon 
screening  examinations  have  been 
identified.  This  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  consultation  with 
cancer  research  and  prevention  organi- 
zations, wouljd  develop  the  guidelines 
by  which  taxpayers  may  utilize  the 
cancer  screening  tax  credit.  This  wlU 
Include  other!  qualifying  procedures,  as 
well  as  any  lappropriate  age  and  fi'e- 
quency  restrletlona. 

Ab  you  know,  Mr.  President,  cancer 
knows  no  iocloeconomlc  boimdary. 
Studies  showj  that  low-income  Ameri- 
cans are  at  a  greater  risk  for  develop- 
ing cancer  aqd  dying  firom  cancer  than 
middle-  and  Japper-income  Americans. 
These  individuals  are  also  least  likely 
to  have  health  Insurance  which  covers 
early  detection  tests.  Under  our  bill. 


individuals  whose  household  income  is 
no  more  than  150  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  threshold  would  receive  early 
detection  exams  at  no  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient. Medical  providers  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  tax  credits  at  a  reimbursement 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

The  need  for  Americans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  medical  technology  to 
detect  cancer  at  an  early  stage  is  irref- 
utable. For  example,  in  the  time  it 
takes  me  to  complete  this  statement, 
at  least  one  American  will  die  ftom 
complications  associated  with  cancer. 
Just  last  year,  we  were  told  that  1  in 
every  10  women  will  develop  breast 
cancer  at  some  time  in  her  life.  This 
year,  that  number  has  Increased  to  one 
in  nine. 

This  year,  approximately  1.1  million 
people  will  be  diagnosed  with  cancer. 
Of  these,  73,000  will  come  from  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Florida  has  the  third  highest  rate 
of  new  cancer  cases  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  a  grim  fact  that  Flor- 
ida has  the  third  highest  rate  of  death 
ftom  cancer  of  all  States  and  U.S.  ter- 
ritories. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  signifi- 
cant progrress.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  few  cancer  patients  had  any 
hope  of  survival.  In  the  1930's,  less  than 
one  in  five  Americans  were  alive  5 
years  after  treatment.  Today,  440,000, 
or  about  40  percent  of  all  patients  who 
get  cancer  this  year  will  be  alive  5 
years  after  diagnosis.  Even  more  sig- 
nificantly, the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety estimates  that  79,600  lives  could  be 
saved  through  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes 
that  early  detection  is  the  key  to  sav- 
ing lives.  In  saving  lives,  it  will  also 
save  the  catastrophic  costs  to  individ- 
uals and  families  associated  with  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  On  an  individual  basis, 
the  few  dollars  spent  on  prevention  will 
save  the  thousands  required  to  treat 
cancer  in  later  stages.  It  is  Indeed  trag- 
ic when  any  life  is  lost,  but  it  Is  even 
more  tragic  when  the  death  could  have 
been  prevented. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  not 
the  definitive  answer  to  address  the 
wide-sweeping  issues  of  cancer  preven- 
tion. Research,  education,  early  detec- 
tion, and  prompt  treatment  are  the 
keys  to  saving  lives.  But,  I  believe  this 
legislation  tells  Americans  that  Con- 
gress believes  In  the  Importance  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  that  we  want 
to  encourage  them  to  take  health  care 
into  their  own  hands. 

In  my  travels  around  the  State  of 
Florida,  where  I  have  sought  out  oncol- 
ogy centers,  research  centers,  public 
and  private  hospitals,  teaching  hos- 
pitals—all different  facets  of  health 
care — I  have  learned  some  very  Inter- 
esting statistics. 

But  probably  the  most  moving  fact  I 
learned  was  when  I  met  with  a  group  of 


volunteers  ftom  the  Florida  division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  They 
told  me  something  which  I  thought  was 
rather  astounding.  We  could  Increase 
the  cure  rate  for  cancer  In  this  country 
fi-om  50  percent,  where  it  Is  today,  to  75 
percent  without  one  single  additional 
technological  breakthrough. 

That  is,  we  do  not  need  a  more  pow- 
erful linear  accelerator;  we  do  not  need 
to  have  some  massive  breakthrough  in 
gene  transplants  or  changes  in  DNA. 
All  we  really  need  to  do  is  make  the 
people  of  our  Nation  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  early  detection  proce- 
dures that  are  available  to  them  today, 
and  get  them  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  esti- 
mates that  through  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment,  we  could  save  al- 
most 80,000  lives  each  year.  Think 
about  that:  almost  80,000  lives  per  year 
without  one  single  additional  techno- 
logical breakthrough. 

So  again,  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  bottom  line,  is  to  save  lives. 
We  believe  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  that  will  encourage 
all  Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
early  detection  procedures  that  already 
exist  out  there. 

Mr.  President,  early  detection  is  the 
heart  of  this  legislation.  By  providing  a 
tax  incentive  for  Americans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  early  detection  procedures, 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  can  be  saved 
each  year.  The  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety supports  this  legislation  as  "a  new 
and  promising  approach  to  making 
cancer  early  detection  tests  more 
available  to  all  Americans  *  *  *" 

I  must  say  again,  from  my  own  exi)e- 
lience,  I  know  that  we  will  save  lives, 
and  we  will  also  save  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  sneering  on  the  part  of  our 
flriends,  families,  and  loved  ones. 

Congress  has  long  advocated  early 
detection  and  preventive  medicine.  It's 
time  to  quit  talking  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  along  with  a  let- 
ter flrom  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Dodd.  president 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  891 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cancer 
Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  1.  FINDINGa 

The  Coagnaa  flnds: 

(1)  Studies  have  shown  that  early  detection 
and  screening  for  cancer  can  reduce  cancer 
morbidity  by  as  much  as  50  percent  for  cer- 
tain types  of  cancer. 

(2)  Of  the  1.1  million  Americans  diagnosed 
with  cancer  In  1991,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety estimates  that  79.600  deaths  could  be 
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avoided  through  early  detection  and  prompt 
treatment.  This  includes  26.000  deaths  f^m 
breast  cancer,  51,000  deaths  from  colo-rectal 
cancer,  and  2,600  deaths  from  cervical  cancer. 

(3)  Physicians  report  that  concern  about 
the  costs  of  early  detection  procedures  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  hesitating  to  order 
such  procedures. 

(4)  Many  low-income  Americans  lack  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  coverage  and 
the  majority  of  existing  health  Insurance 
policies  do  not  adequately  cover  the  costs  of 
cancer  early  detection  and  screening  proce- 
dures. 

(5)  Socioeconomically  disadvantaged 
Americans  are  disproportionately  affected 
by  cancer  in  terms  of  Incidence  and  mortal- 
ity. 

(6)  Demographic  forecasts  predict  that  the 
elderly  population  will  double  by  the  year 
2020.  Since  cancer  mortality  and  incidence 
rates  rise  dramatically  with  age,  cancer  pre- 
vention in  the  elderly  population  will  be- 
come increasingly  important. 

SEC.  S.  CANCER  SCREENING  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
34  the  following  new  section: 

■SEC.  SS.  CANCER  SCREENING  TEST  CREDIT. 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  expendi- 
tures i)aid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  for  any  qualified  cancer  screening  test 
which  is  included  in  the  list  under  subsection 
(c)  and  which  is  not  compensated  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Eligible  Individual.— In  the  case  of 
an  eligible  individual,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed— 

"(A)  J250,  or 

"(B)  saOO  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  taxable  income  to 
which  the  15-percent  rate  applies  under  the 
applicable  table  under  section  1. 

"(2)  Qualuted  Cancer  Screening  Pro- 
vider.—In  the  case  of  a  qualified  cancer 
screening  provider,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  this  subsection  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  lower  of— 

"(i)  the  usual  and  customary  charges  for 
qualified  cancer  screening  tests,  or 

"(il)  the  rate  of  payment  established  by 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
for  qualified  cancer  screening  tests, 
multiplied  by — 

"(B)  the  number  of  qualified  cancer  screen- 
ing tests  provided  without  charge  during  the 
taxable  year  to  qualifying  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a) — 

"(1)  EUGIBLE  Individual.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble individual'  means  an  Individual  who  is— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(C)  any  individual  for  whom  the  taxpayer 
is  allowed  an  exemption  under  section  151. 

"(2)  Qualified  cancer  screening  pro- 
vider.—The  term  'qualified  cancer  screening 
provider'  means  a  medical  practitioner,  fa- 
cility, hospital,  laboratory,  or  similar  insti- 
tution licensed  under  State  law  to  provide  1 
or  more  qualified  cancer  screening  tests. 

"(3)  Qualifying  low-income  individual.— 
The  term  'qualifying  low-Income  individual' 
means  an  individual— 


"(A)  whose  Income  level  does  not  exceed 
150  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  size  Involved,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  whom  identifying  in- 
formation is  maintained. 

"(c)  Qualified  Cancer  Screening  Tests.- 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  cancer  research  and  prevention  organiza- 
tions, shall  publish,  not  later  than  December 
31,  1991,  and  annually  thereafter,  a  list  of 
cancer  screening  tests  which  qualify  for  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Cancer  screenino  tests.— The  list  of 
cancer  screening  tests  which  qualify  under 
this  section  shall  include  at  least  the  follow- 
ing tests: 

"(A)  Physical  breast  examination  and 
mammogram  for  female  breast  cancer. 

"(B)  Digital  rectal  examination, 
proctosigmoidoscopy,  and  blood  stool  test 
for  colon  and  rectum  cancer. 

"(C)  Rectal  examination  for  prostate  can- 
cer. 

"(D)  Pap  test  for  uterine  cancer. 

"(E)  Pelvic  examination  for  ovarian  can- 
cer. 

"(d)  Identifying  iNFORMA-noN.- No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  the 
qualified  cancer  screening  provider  main- 
tains, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
adequate  records  regarding  the  name  and  ad- 
dress, date  of  testing,  and  type  of  test  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  each  qualifying  low-in- 
come Individual  with  respect  to  whom  a 
credit  is  claimed." 

(b)  Coordination  With  Deductions  for 
Medical  Expenses.- Section  213(f)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  coordination  with  health 
insurance  credit  under  section  32)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  amount  (if  any)  of 
the  cancer  screening  test  credit  allowable  to 
the  taxptayer  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 35(a)(1)"  before  the  end  period:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  Cancer  Screening 
Test  (Credit  Under  Section  35"  in  the  head- 
ing after  "Section  32". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  35  and  inserting: 

"Sec.  35.  Cancer  screening  test  credit. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 

American  Cancer  Society, 
Washington,  DC,  April  11. 1991. 
Hon.  Connie  Mack, 
Hon.  John  Breaux, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Mack  and  Breaux:  On  be- 
half of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  your  commitment,  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  in  efforts  to  address 
the  problem  of  access  to  known,  effective 
cancer  screening  modalities  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  socioeconomically  dis- 
advantaged. In  the  "Cancer  Screening  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1991"  you  have  created  a  new  and 
promising  approach  to  making  cancer  early 
detection  tests  more  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans through  tax  incentives  for  those  who 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  well 
as  to  health  care  providers  to  make  available 


screening  tests  to  those  Americans  who  do 
not  have  the  resources  for  the  initial  outlays 
required.  For  these  reasons,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  supports  your  legislation. 

Major  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  cancer  have  led  to  Improved  survival  rates 
trom  most  cancers  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Yet,  the  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  of  the  1,100.000  people  diagnosed  with 
cancer  in  1991.  79.600  deaths  could  be  avoided 
through  early  detection  and  prompt  treat- 
ment—51,000  f)x)m  colonrectal  cancer,  26,000 
ftom  breast  cancer  and  2,600  from  cervical 
cancer.  Your  legislation  would  improve  ac- 
cess to  teste  that  would  prevent  many  of 
these  deaths  in  the  future. 

Importantly,  socioeconomically  disadvan- 
taged Americans  have  higher  incidence  rates 
of  cancer  because  of  lifestyle  and  other  fac- 
tors. It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  nearly  39 
million  Americans  now  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  have  a  relative  cancer  survival 
rate  of  10  to  15  percent  below  the  average 
American.  In  general,  we  expect  50  percent  of 
cancer  i)atients  to  survive  their  disease.  But 
poor  Americans— 23  million  whites,  9.6  mil- 
lion Blacks,  5.1  million  Hispanics  and  1.8  mil- 
lion people  of  other  races— are  much  more 
vulnerable  and  more  likely  to  die,  in  part  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  access  the  health 
care  system. 

Establishing  a  tax  credit  for  individuals 
and  health  care  providers  to  help  offset  the 
costs  of  cancer  screening  examinations  will 
provide  a  real  opportunity  to  improve  access 
to  such  tests  for  millions  of  Americans  that 
could  not  otherwise  afford  them.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  American  Cancer  Society  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  cancer  care  access  for  all 
Americans,  and  we  believe  that  the  "Cancer 
Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1991"  provides  an 
Interesting  new  approach  to  this  problem. 

We  commend  your  efforts,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  on  this  legisla- 
tion. If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions 
or  require  our  assistance,  please  contact 
John  H.  Madlgan,  Jr.  or  Kerrie  B.  Wilson  of 
our  National  Public  Afl'airs  office  at  (202) 
546-4011. 

Sincerely. 

Gerald  D.  Dodd,  M.D.. 

President. 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Mack  in  introducingr  the  Can- 
cer Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1990. 

This  legislation  has  two  essential 
provisions.  The  first  would  give  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  of  up  to  $250  to  tax- 
payers and  their  dependents  who  un- 
dergo certain  cancer  screening  and 
early  detection  procedures.  We  hope  to 
encourage  many  Americans  who  are  at 
risk  of  certain  kinds  of  preventable  and 
treatable  cancers  to  go  to  their  doctors 
and  have  tests  done. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would 
make  a  small  credit  available  to  health 
care  providers  for  the  costs  they  incur 
in  providing  screening  services  to  low- 
income  individuals.  We  have  included 
this  new  provision  so  that  very  low  in- 
come Americans  can  also  benefit  from 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  very 
poor  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  up  flront  costs  of  screenings,  so 
would  not  be  likely  to  qualify  for  the 
credit.  The  services  would  be  free  to 
the  individual  and  the  amount  of  the 
credit  for  health  care  providers  would 
be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
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by  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  targeted  a  13- 
percent  increase  in  the  use  of  Pap 
tests,  and  an  85-percent  increase  in 
fecal  occult  blood  testing  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  Cancer  Screening  Incentive  Act 
of  1991  will  help  us  reach  these  goals  by 
offering  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$250  against  the  costs  of  certain  cancer 
screening  procedures.  For  those  who 
fall  outside  the  15  percent  marginal  tax 
rate,  our  bill  provides  a  credit  of  up  to 
$200.  Our  bill  will  also  increase  access 
to  cancer  screening  among  low-income 
Americans  by  ensuring  that  individuals 
whose  family  income  is  below  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  receive  cancer 
screening  procedures  at  no  cost.  Medi- 
cal providers  who  offer  tests  to  these 
individuals  would  be  eligible  for  a  mod- 
est tax  credit  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration. 

No  American  should  be  denied  access 
to  eaxly  cancer  screening  procedures 
simply  due  to  their  cost,  or  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  health  insurance. 
The  enactment  of  the  Cancer  Screening 
Incentive  Act  of  1991  will  remove,  for 
all  Americans,  the  barriers  to  these 
lifesaving  procedures. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage.* 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  15,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
to  regulate  the  risk  of  injury  associ- 
ated with  firearms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

GUN  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  provide  protection  to  persons  who 
use  firearms.  We  all  know  that  a  fire- 
arm is  a  deadly  weapon,  and  as  such  is 
inherently  dangerous.  But  like  any 
consumer  product,  it  is  possible  to 
make  firearms  in  such  a  way  so  that 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  person  using 
the  gun  is  diminished. 

That  is  what  we  currently  do  with 
other  consumer  products.  Why  not 
guns?  Do  persons  who  purchase  fire- 
arms for  lawful  purposes  not  deserve 
the  same  degree  of  protection  as  pur- 
chasers of  other  consumer  products?  If 
pharmaceutical  companies,  toy  manu- 
facturers, and  other  producers  of 
household  goods  are  able  to  protect 
consumers  from  accidental  injury,  why 
shouldn't  gun  manufacturers  do  the 
same? 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
large  number  of  people  killed  or  in- 
jured in  accidental  shootings.  Some 
time  ago  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  undertake  a  study  of  acci- 
dental firearms  deaths  and  injuries. 
They  have  recently  concluded  that 
study. 


The  GAO  found  that  in  1988  over  1,500 
people  were  killed  by  accidental  dis- 
charges of  firearms;  277  of  these  were 
children.  For  every  death  from  an  acci- 
dental shooting,  GAO  found  that  there 
are  105  injuries.  That  means  if  1,500 
people  are  killed  each  year  from  acci- 
dental shootings,  another  150,000  people 
are  injured  from  accidental  discharges 
from  firearms. 

I  asked  GAO  to  look  at  how  these  ac- 
cidental shootings  might  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  certain  safety  de- 
vices to  firearms.  GAO  reports  that  31 
percent  of  the  deaths  from  accidental 
shootings  that  they  looked  at  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
two  safety  devices.  In  8  percent  of  the 
shootings,  guns  were  fired  by  children 
under  age  6.  These  tragic  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  if  the  guns  had 
been  equipped  with  a  childproof  safety 
device.  For  years  we  h^ve  done  that 
with  aspirin  bottles.  Why  not  guns? 

In  23  percent  of  the  shootings,  GAO 
found  that  the  gun  was  fired  by  a  per- 
son who  mistakenly  believed  it  was  un- 
loaded. This  could  have  been  prevented 
if  the  gun  was  equipped  with  a  loading 
indicator,  that  would  clearly  indicate 
if  there  are  bullets  in  the  gun. 

GAO  tells  us  that,  of  the  over  1,500 
deaths  and  over  150,000  injuries  from 
accidental  shootings  each  year,  nearly 
one-third  could  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  safety  devices.  So  why 
aren't  gun  manufacturers  required  to 
include  these  safety  devices  on  their 
products?  The  simple  answer  is  that 
the  Federal  agency  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  product  safety,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
has  no  authority  to  regulate  the  safety 
of  firearms.  In  fact,  firearms  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  definition 
of  consumer  product,  under  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  No 
other  Federal  agency  is  charged  with 
monitoring  firearm  safety. 

I  believe  that  gunowners  and  their 
families  are  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection as  consumers  of  any  other 
product.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  would  simply  do  that.  It  would 
include  firearms  in  the  definition  of 
consumer  product,  and  give  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  risk  of 
injury  associated  with  firearms.  This 
bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  ban  firearms, 
something  I  have  been  accused  of  in 
the  past.  The  bill  makes  clear  that  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  ban 
firearms.  Instead  it  would  allow  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
to  treat  guns  like  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, and  ensure  that  they  are  manu- 
factured as  safely  as  possible. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  regulate  vir- 
tually all  consumer  products,  most  of 
which  are  far  less  dangerous  than  fire- 
arms. Cigarette  lighters,  for  example, 
are  regulated  by  the  Consumer  Product 
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Safety  Commission,  and  I'm  sure  that's 
a  good  thing.  But  certainly  the  risk  of 
injury  is  clearly  greater  from  acciden- 
tally firing  a  gun,  than  from  lighting  a 
cigarette  lighter.  Why  regulate  the 
risks  associated  with  cigarette  light- 
ers, but  not  with  guns? 

As  the  GAO  has  found,  the  number  of 
accidental  deaths  and  injuries  from 
guns  is  both  alarming  and  unnecessary. 
This  risk  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  we 
place  the  same  emphasis  on  the  safety 
of  guns  as  we  do  on  any  other  consumer 
product.  I  ask  that  the  entire  report  by 
the  GAO  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Report  to 
the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust. 
Monopolies,  and  Business  Rights,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  March 
1991] 
accidental  shootings:  many  deaths  and 
Injuries  Caused  by  Firearms  Could  Be 
Prevented 

General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington.  DC,  March  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monopo- 
lies, and  Business  Rights,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  your  request,  we 
examined  the  extent  to  which  certain  safety 
devices  could  prevent  firearms-related 
deaths.  Specincally,  we  examined  the  pro- 
portion of  accidental  deaths  that  might  have 
been  averted  by  two  technological  modifica- 
tions to  firearms:  a  child-proof  safety  device 
that  automatically  engages  and  a  device 
that  indicates  whether  a  gun  is  loaded.  We 
also  looked  at  injuries  caused  by  accidental 
firearm  discharges,  for  which  we  developed 
new  information. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of  our  re- 
search, which  shows  that  the  two  safety  de- 
vices could  potentially  save  many  lives  and 
would  undoubtedly  also  prevent  many  inju- 
ries. We  also  present  information  on  the 
likely  number  of  individuals  injured  in  acci- 
dental shootings  and  discuss  a  range  of  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  this  public  health 
problem. 

As  we  arranged  with  your  office,  unless 
you  publicly  announce  the  contents  of  this 
report  earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribu- 
tion until  30  days  from  its  date.  At  that 
time,  copies  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  we  will  make  copies  avail- 
able to  others  upon  request. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  ad- 
ditional Information,  please  call  me  at  (202) 
275-1854  or  Robert  York.  Acting  Director  of 
Program  Evaluation  in  Human  Services 
Areas,  at  (202)  275-5885.  Other  major  contrib- 
utors to  this  report  are  listed  in  appendix  IV. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Chelimski, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 
executive  summary 
Purpose 

In  1988,  some  1,501  people  were  killed  in  the 
United  States  by  accidental  discharges  of 
firearms,  and  memy  more  were  injured. 
Among  those  killed  were  277  children  under 
age  15. 

Concerned  about  these  accidental 
shootings,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and  Business 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary asked  GAO  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  certain  safety  devices  could  prevent 
such  deaths  or  injuries.  Specifically,  GAO 
was  asked  to  examine  the  proportion  of  acci- 
dental firearms  fatalities  that  might  have 
been  prevented  by  two  types  of  technological 
modifications  to  firearms:  a  child-proof  safe- 
ty device  that  automatically  engages  and  a 
device  that  indicates  whether  a  gun  is  load- 
ed. GAO  also  examined  nonfatal  Injuries,  in 
an  effort  to  establish  the  totality  and  costs 
of  deaths  and  injuries  from  accidental  fire- 
arm discharges  as  well  as  the  relative  size  of 
fatal  accidents  vis-a-vls  that  totality. 
Background 

The  debate  over  firearms  policy  receives 
nationwide  attention  on  a  continuing  basis, 
but  only  rarely  has  that  debate  focused  on 
firearms  as  consumer  products.  Nonetheless, 
one  recommendation  that  has  been  made  is 
the  guns  be  treated  like  other  consumer 
products.  Some  have  proposed  making  guns 
safer  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  acciden- 
tal firearms  discharges  resulting  in  Injuries 
and  deaths.  This  proposal  is  in  line  with  ef- 
forts aimed  at  improving  the  safety  of  a  vari- 
ety of  consumer  products  implicated  in  acci- 
dental Injuries  and  deaths.  However,  the 
Consumer  product  Safety  Commission,  the 
primary  federal  agency  with  responsibility 
for  product  safety,  is  not  allowed  to  take  ac- 
tion that  will  restrict  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  firearms.  No  other  agency  is  explic- 
itly charged  with  monitoring  firearms  safe- 
ty. 

Firearms  are  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
accidental  deaths  among  children  5  to  14 
years  old  and  the  third  leading  cause  of  acci- 
dental deaths  among  15-  to  24-year-olds. 
Across  all  sige  groups,  accidental  shootings 
are  the  sixth  leading  cause  of  potential  years 
of  life  lost  because  of  accidents. 
Results  in  Brief 

From  a  nationally  projectable  sample. 
GAO  estimates  that  31  percent  of  accidental 
deaths  caused  by  firearms  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  two  safety  devices. 
Of  the  107  accidental  firearms-related  fatali- 
ties GAO  examined  for  calendar  years  1988 
and  1989,  8  percent  could  have  been  prevented 
had  the  firearms  been  equipped  with  a  child- 
proof safety  device.  (This  8  percent  rep- 
resents instances  in  which  children  under 
the  age  of  6  accidentally  shot  and  killed 
themselves  or  other  persons.)  In  an  addi- 
tional 23  percent  of  the  cases,  people  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  themselves  or  others 
with  firearms  they  thought  were  unloaded. 
These  deaths  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
loading  indicator. 

Although  it  has  long  been  assumed  that  far 
more  injuries  than  deaths  occur  from  acci- 
dental discharges  of  firearms,  no  informa- 
tion has  been  available  on  the  actual  number 
of  Injuries.  GAO  examined  data  on  accidental 
shootings  in  10  cities  and  found  that  in  1988 
and  1989.  these  areas  had  a  ratio  of  105  inju- 
ries for  each  death  (that  is.  more  than  100  to 
1).  Although  this  estimate,  based  on  a 
judgmental  sample,  cannot  be  generalized  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  nevertheless 
reasonable  to  infer  from  it  that  the  number 
of  accidental  injuries  from  firearms  nation- 
wide is  substantial  and  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities. 

GAO's  Analysis 
Prevention  of  Accidental  Deaths  and  Injuries 
About  1  of  every  3  deaths  from  accidental 
firearm  discharges  could  be  prevented  by  a 
firearms  safety  device.  From  data  in  autopsy 
and  police  reports.  GAO  determined  the 
numbers  of  accidental  firearm  deaths  in  1988 
and  1969  that  (1)  could  have  been  prevented 


and  (2)  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  ei- 
ther of  the  two  safety  devices  studied.  GAO 
examined  107  total  deaths  from  accidental 
firearm  discharges.  In  that  sample  of  fauii- 
tles.  34  could  have  been  prevented  by  safety 
devices;  52  could  not  have  been.  Not  enough 
data  were  available  to  determine  whether 
the  other  21  were  preven^ble. 

A  child-proof  safety  device  (that  is.  one 
that  prevents  the  trigger  from  accidentally 
being  engaged)  could  have  prevented  all  the 
accidents  in  which  children  under  the  age  of 
6  killed  themselves  or  others  (8  percent  of 
the  total).  However,  according  to  experts  In 
pediatric  injuries,  including  experts  with  re- 
search experience  in  firearms,  a  child-proof 
safety  device  on  a  firearm  (whether  based  on 
the  child's  strength,  cognitive  skills,  or 
both)  could  reliably  be  expected  to  deter 
only  children  under  the  age  of  6. 

A  safety  device  that  Indicates  whether  a 
firearm  is  loaded  could  have  prevented  an- 
other 23  percent  of  the  deaths.  Many  acciden- 
tal deaths  caused  by  firearms,  other  than 
those  affecting  children,  involve  uncertainty 
about  whether  the  weapon  is  loaded.  For  ex- 
ample, one  might  empty  a  firearm  but  not 
notice  that  a  round  remains  in  the  chamber, 
one  might  typically  leave  a  weapon  unloaded 
and  so  assume  that  it  is  always  unloaded,  or 
one  might  pull  the  trigger  several  times 
without  discharge  (dry-firing)  and  so  assume 
the  chamber  to  be  empty  even  though  it  is 
not. 

Other  accidental  deaths  GAO  examined 
were  not  considered  preventable  by  these  de- 
vices. For  example,  death  can  be  caused  by  a 
gun  that  discharges  when  it  is  accidentally 
dropped  or  falls  from  its  storage  location  or 
by  a  hunter  mistakenly  believing  he  or  she  is 
shooting  at  game. 

From  our  sample,  we  can  project  that 
about  458  (plus  or  minus  89)  of  the  1.501 
deaths  in  1968  could  have  been  prevented  by 
either  a  child-proof  device  or  a  loading  indi- 
cator device.  In  addition  to  the  lives  that 
could  be  saved,  there  are  medical  expenses 
and  other  economic  costs  to  society  that 
would  not  occur  were  these  deaths  to  be  pre- 
vented. Averting  458  deaths  would  avoid 
costs  estimated  to  exceed  $170  million. 

According  to  statistics  maintained  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  the 
number  of  deaths  annually  caused  by  acci- 
dental firearm  discharges  has  generally  been 
decreasing,  ranging  from  1.955  deaths  in  1980 
to  1.501  deaths  In  1988.  This  is  a  decline  of  23 
percent  over  8  years.  However,  no  national 
data  have  been  maintained  on  the  number  of 
inj\iries  caused  by  accidental  firearm  dis- 
charges. In  fact,  few  police  departments 
maintain  records  on  injuries  caused  by  fire- 
arms. GAO  identified  10  cities  whose  police 
departments  maintain  such  data.  These 
cities  had  populations  ranging  trom  about 
93.000  to  over  1  million. 

The  police  data  GAO  examined  showed 
that  there  were  527  injuries  and  5  deaths 
from  accidental  shootings  in  1968  and  1969. 
Thus,  across  these  10  cities,  the  ratio  of  non- 
fatalities  to  fatalities  was  about  105  to  1. 

An  estimate  of  the  overall  costs  associated 
with  unintentional  firearm  Injuries  and 
deaths  can  be  derived  by  combining  the  inci- 
dence data  with  information  on  the  cost  of 
injuries.  If  there  were  1.500  deaths  and  some 
12.000  hospitalizations  (less  than  one  tenth 
the  number  of  Injuries  estimated  from  our 
sample)  from  accidental  shootings  every 
year,  that  would  translate  into  an  estimated 
lifetime  cost,  each  year,  of  close  to  SI  bil- 
lion. 
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Ri  <:ommendation 
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I— INTRODUCTION 
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third  leading  cause  of  accidental  deaths 
among  15-  to  24-year-olds.  Across  all  age 
groups,  accidental  shootings  are  the  sixth 
leading  cause  of  potential  years  of  life  lost 
from  accidents.'  Some  277  children  under  age 
15  were  killed  in  accidental  shootings  in  1988. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust.  Monopolies,  and  Business  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
requested  that  we  undertake  a  study  to  try 
to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths  and  inju- 
ries that  might  be  prevented  by  two  possible 
technological  modifications  to  firearms: 
child-proof  safeties  that  would  automati- 
cally engage  and  loading  indicators  that 
would  show  when  a  live  round  was  in  the 
chamber,  ready  to  be  fired. 

In  response  to  this  request,  we  conducted  a 
study  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unintentional  firearms  injuries  and  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  two  proposed  tech- 
nological modifications  in  preventing  such 
accidents. 

Background 

The  debate  over  firearms  policy  receives 
nationwide  attention  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Most  of  this  debate  has  focused  on  issues  of 
gun  ownership,  such  as  waiting  periods  for 
purchase,  backgound  checks,  gun  licensing, 
and  banning  certain  types  of  weapons.  These 
issues  generally  focus  on  problems  with  the 
illegal  use  of  firearms  versus  rights  of  gun 
ownership  for  protection  and  recreation. 

Absent  from  most  of  the  gun  control  de- 
bate is  a  discussion  of  firearms  as  consumer 
products.  One  recommendation  that  some  re- 
searchers in  public  health  have  made  is  that 
guns  be  treated  like  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts. That  is,  they  propose  that  steps  be 
taken  to  make  guns  safer  to  at  least  reduce 
the  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  resulting 
from  the  accidental  discharge  of  firearms. 
This  proposal  is  in  line  with  efforts  aimed  at 
improving  the  safety  of  a  variety  of 
consumer  products  implicated  in  accidental 
injuries  and  deaths,  including  automobiles, 
toys,  and  poisonous  substances.  The  federal 


government  has  increasingly  played  a  role  in 
mandating  changes  to  products  to  improve 
their  safety.  However,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  the  primary  federal 
agency  with  responsibility  for  product  safe- 
ty, is  not  allowed  to  take  action  that;  will  re- 
strict the  availability  of  firearms  to  the 
consumer.  No  other  agency  has  been  charged 
with  monitoring  the  public  health  risks  fire- 
arms may  entail. 

This  report  looks  at  the  probable  efforts  of 
two  specific  suggestions  from  the  public 
health  literature  for  improving  the  safety  of 
firearms;  child-proof  safeties  and  loading  in- 
dicators. 

Accidental  Shootings 

As  mentioned  above,  shootings  are  among 
the  leading  causes  of  accidental  deaths,  par- 
ticularly among  young  people.  It  should  be 
noted  that  accidental  shooting  deaths  rep- 
resent only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  people  injured  and  killed  by  fire- 
arms each  year.  The  majority  of  deaths  from 
fireams  (56  percent)  are  suicides,  with  homi- 
cides accounting  for  most  of  the  remainder 
(39  percent).  Only  5  percent  of  firearms-relat- 
ed deaths  each  year  are  caused  by  accidental 
shootings. 

Nonetheless,  the  number  accidentally  in- 
jured or  killed  by  firearms  may  represent  a 
substantial  number  of  cases.  While  data  on 
the  number  of  fatalities  are  available,  there 
is  little  information  on  the  number  of  inju- 
ries caused  by  accidental  shootings.  And,  de- 
spite attention  to  the  issue  of  firearm  acci- 
dents by  public  health  researchers,  there  is 
little  in  the  way  of  empirical  evidence  on  the 
circumstances  of  accidents  involving  fire- 
arms, so  not  much  is  known  about  the  de- 
tails of  those  shootings. 

National  data  are  available  on  the  number 
of  deaths  caused  by  unintentional  shootings. 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
annually  collects  national  data  for  all  causes 
of  death.  Numbers  for  the  years  1980-88  are 
shown  in  table  1.1.  No  comparable  informa- 
tion is  available  for  nonfatal  injuries. 


TABLE  1.1.— UNINTENTIONAL  FIREARM  DEATHS  AND  INJURIES  1980-88 
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Objectives,  Scope,  and  Methodology 

The  central  objective  of  this  project  was  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  fire- 
arms accidents  that  might  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  child-proof  safety  or  a  load- 
ing indicator.  This  issue  divides  into  two 
questions: 

What  proportion  of  firearm  accidents 
might  have  been  prevented  with  a  child- 
proof safety? 

What  proportion  of  accidents  might  have 
been  prevented  with  a  loading  indicator? 

A  second  objective  of  our  research  was  to 
add  to  the  base  of  knowledge  on  firearm  ac- 
cidents, particularly  by  contributing  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  injuries.  No  na- 
tional estimates  are  available  on  accidental 
injuries  from  firearms.  As  a  result,  there  is 
no  clear  understanding  of  (1)  the  universe  of 
accidents,  both  fatal  and  nonfatal,  annually 
caused  by  firearms;  (2)  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  fatal  accidents  in  terms  of  that  uni- 
verse (that  is.  it  is  not  known  if  the  deaths 
in  any  given  year  represent  5  percent  of  the 


accidental  shootings  or  50  percent);  and  (3) 
the  costs  represented  by  this  unknown  uni- 
verse of  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  scope  of  our  work  was  limited  to  unin- 
tentional injuries  and  deaths  from  firearms. 
This  eliminates  the  vast  majority  of  gunshot 
injuries,  specifically  those  related  to  any 
types  of  criminal  activity  or  suicide  at- 
tempt. Similarly,  we  limited  the  scope  of 
"preventable"  shootings  to  those  that  could 
have  been  averted  by  means  of  a  child-proof 
safety  or  a  loading  indicator.  We  collected 
data  for  1988  and  1989,  the  most  recent  years 
for  which  complete  data  were  available  at 
the  time  of  our  research. 

For  our  examination  of  preventability,  we 
looked  at  cases  in  which  there  had  been  a 
death  as  a  result  of  an  accidental  firearm 
discharge.  We  collected  data  from  a  nation- 
ally representative  sample  of  jurisdictions. 
This  allowed  us  to  develop  a  statistically 
valid  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  deaths 
preventable  with  a  child-proof  safety  or  load- 
ing indicator. 


•The  sundard  method  of  calculating  potential 
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We  determined  if  there  were  any  deaths 
from  accidental  shootings  in  1988  or  1989  by 
contacting'  state  vital  records  offices  and  the 
coroners  or  medical  examiners  in  the  se- 
lected jurisdictions.  The  determination  of 
whether  a  particular  shooting  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  child-proof  safety  or  a 
loading  indicator  required  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  particular  incident.  Gen- 
erally, this  meant  that  we  needed  informa- 
tion on  the  shooter,  the  weapon,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accident. 

By  limiting  the  cases  to  fatalities,  we 
could  contact  coroners  or  medical  examiners 
in  the  selected  jurisdictions  to  obtain  the 
needed  information.  Information  from  these 
files  for  deaths  was  sufficiently  detailed  in 
about  80  percent  of  the  cases  to  allow  a  de- 
termination of  preventabllity. 

We  limited  this  examination  of  prevent- 
abllity to  fatal  shootings  primarily  because 
less  information  is  maintained  on  accidental 
injuries  than  on  deaths.  In  our  preliminary 
investigation,  we  learned  that  the  informa- 
tion we  needed  to  make  a  determination  of 
preventabllity  was  very  often  not  available 
in  cases  in  which  there  was  only  an  injury 
and  no  death.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  locate  any  informa- 
tion about  a  nonfatal  accident. 

We  learned  that  many  police  departments 
do  not  maintain  retrievable  records  on  acci- 
dental shootings  (since  these  are  not  crimes), 
and  even  when  they  do,  they  document  more 
completely  the  incidents  in  which  a  shooting 
victim  died.  Even  in  deaths  believed  from 
the  outset  to  be  accidental,  the  homicide 
unit  is  often  involved  in  the  investigation. 
Additionally,  details  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  accidental  deaths  are  usually 
available  from  coroners'  and  medical  exam- 
iners' reports.  In  contrast,  information  from 
the  case  records  of  injuries  we  examined  was 
rarely  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  determine 
preventabllity.  Consequently,  we  restricted 
our  preventabllity  determinations  to  cases 
involving  accidental  deaths. 

We  did  examine  accidents  involving 
nonfatal  Injuries  in  order  to  develop  some  in- 
formation about  the  frequency  of  such  acci- 
dents and  to  explore  the  relative  proportion 
of  injuries  to  deaths.  Our  examination  of 
these  accidents  is  based  on  data  drawn  from 
10  cities.  The  lack  of  data  in  many  police  de- 
partments for  such  accidental  shootings  lim- 
ited our  study.  We  identified  10  urban  police 
departments  that  maintained  accessible 
records  on  accidental  firearm  injuries  and 
were  willing  to  provide  the  case  file  informa- 
tion. Police  departments  that  were  included 
in  our  study  were  for  the  following  cities: 
Tucson,  Arizona;  San  Jose,  California;  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico;  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
Dallas,  Texas;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Be- 
cause this  was  a  convenience  sample  of  de- 
partments, the  results  from  these  10  cities 
cannot  be  generalized  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  scope  and 
methodology  we  used  is  provided  in  the  chap- 
ters covering  each  part  of  the  work.  The 
sampling  plan  is  discussed  in  detail  in  appen- 
dix I. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  specifics  of  design  modifications 
to  firearms  to  make  them  child-proof  or  to 
Indicate  whether  they  were  loaded.  We 
learned  that  various  devices  exist  and  are 
available  on  some  firearms,  but  we  did  not 
examine  the  difflculty  or  cost  associated 
with  providing  such  devices  on  all  firearms. 
We  have  examined  the  potential  effective- 


ness of  such  devices  in  preventing  accidental 
shooting  deaths  on  the  assumption  that  all 
firearms  would  be  equipped  with  them.  We 
comment  further  on  this  in  chapter  4. 

As  requested  by  the  subcommittee,  we  did 
not  request  comments  on  our  report  from 
any  federal  agency.  Our  work  was  performed 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  gov- 
ernment auditing  standards. 

Study  Strengths  and  Limitations 

There  is  very  little  specific  Information 
currently  available  about  the  details  and 
circumstances  surrounding  accidental 
shootings.  In  particular,  there  is  little 
known  about  nonfatal  shootings.  One 
strength  of  this  study  is  that  it  adds  to  the 
knowledge  on  this  topic. 

A  second  strength  is  the  method  we  used 
for  our  examination  of  preventabllity.  Be- 
cause we  collected  data  from  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  jurisdictions,  we 
have  developed  a  valid  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  preventable  nationwide  by 
means  of  a  child-proof  safety  or  a  loading  in- 
dicator. In  carrying  out  this  study,  we  went 
to  great  lengths  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  accidental  shootings  in  our  sample,  con- 
tacting coroners  and  medical  examiners  and, 
when  necessary,  seeking  additional  informa- 
tion from  police  records. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  the  most  con- 
servative choices  in  our  assumptions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  considering  at  what  age  a  child- 
proof safety  might  be  effective  in  consist- 
ently preventing  a  child  from  firing  a  weap- 
on, we  chose  the  youngest  age  proposed  by 
any  expert  in  the  area.  Undoubtedly,  some 
older  children  would  also  be  prevented  from 
firing  weapons  equipped  with  such  devices, 
but  we  have  only  counted  children  under  6  in 
our  calculations  of  preventabllity. 

The  limitations  to  our  Investigation  relate 
primarily  to  our  examination  of  the  propor- 
tion of  firearm  accidents  resulting  in  inju- 
ries. Because  we  had  to  rely  solely  upon  po- 
lice department  records  for  this  information, 
there  are  potential  gaps  in  the  data.  As  Is 
usual  in  the  United  States,  each  police  de- 
partment has  its  own  recordkeeping  system, 
with  accidental  shooting  filed  under  dif- 
ferent categories  in  different  departments. 
In  some  instances,  the  department  retrieved 
the  records  for  us  from  computerized  files, 
while  in  other  instances  we  had  to  conduct  a 
hand  search  of  all  records  filed  under  some 
broader  heading.  These  different  record- 
keeping systems  may  account  for  some  vari- 
ability in  the  number  of  cases  identified  in 
the  different  cities.  But  any  bias  must  nec- 
essarily be  in  the  conservative  direction 
(that  is,  the  numbers  can  only  underreport 
the  actual  totals),  because  all  the  cases  we 
report  were  of  identinable  accidental 
shootings. 

An  additional  limitation  is  that  we  could 
not  evaluate  all  possible  alternatives  for  re- 
ducing firearm  accidents;  we  could  evaluate 
only  the  potential  effectiveness  of  child- 
proof safeties  and  loading  indicators.  We  dis- 
cuss othei  possible  approaches  in  chapter  4. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  these  limi- 
tations are  merely  reflections  of  immaturity 
in  this  area  of  research.  This  is  also  true  of 
other  areas  in  which  police  data  and  un- 
counted or  hidden  populations  are  involved 
and  for  which  no  national  monitoring  agency 
responsibility  exists. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

In  chapter  2,  we  address  the  question  of 
firearm  accidents  that  could  be  prevented  by 
child-proof  safeties  and  loading  indicators. 
Our  research  on  nonfatal  Injuries  from  fire- 
arm accidents  is  discussed  in  chapter  3.  and 


we  discuss  the  implications  of  our  flndings  in 
chapter  4.  The  sampling  plan  and  estimation 
methodology  are  provided  in  appendix  I.  Ap- 
pendix n  contains  a  discussion  of  the  costs  of 
firearm  injuries.  Suggested  legislative  lan- 
guage for  Implementing  our  recommendation 
Is  provided  in  appendix  m.  Major  contribu- 
tors to  the  report  are  listed  in  appendix  IV. 

CHAPTER  J— THE  PREVENT  ABILITY  OF 
ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS  FROM  FIREARMS 

In  this  chapter,  we  report  on  our  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  all  accidental  firearm 
deaths  that  could  be  prevented  by  either  a 
child-proof  safety  device  or  a  device  that  in- 
dicates whether  a  gun  is  loaded.  We  first  de- 
scribe the  methodology  we  used  to  determine 
which  deaths  could  have  been  prevented. 
Next,  we  provide  our  findings  on  the  num- 
bers of  accident  cases  in  our  sample  that 
were  preventable  by  a  child-proof  safety  or 
loading  indicator  and  the  accidents  that 
were  not  thereby  preventable.  We  include  a 
description  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  accidents  in  our  sample  and  conclude 
with  estimates  of  preventable  deaths  nation- 
wide. 

Methodology 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  accidental 
deaths  from  firearms  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  either  of  the  two  types  of  de- 
vices, we  examined  data  from  medical  exam- 
iners and  coroners  in  a  sample  of  jurisdic- 
tions from  across  the  United  States.  We  ran- 
domly selected  110  urban  and  rural  jurisdic- 
tions (counties  and  independent  cities)  and 
determined  if  there  had  been  any  deaths  in 
the  jurisdictions  from  accidental  shootings 
in  1988  or  1989.  the  most  recent  years  for 
which  data  were  available.  To  determine  if 
there  were  any  such  deaths,  we  contacted 
state  vital  records  offices  and  the  coroners 
or  medical  examiners  in  the  selected  juris- 
dictions. 

We  requested  complete  case  file  informa- 
tion (investigation  reports,  autopsy  results, 
and  so  on)  from  the  medical  examiner  or  cor- 
oner for  every  accidental  death  from  fire- 
arms that  we  identified.  In  some  cases,  when 
medical  examiners'  or  coroners'  data  were 
insufficient  to  allow  a  preventabllity  deter- 
mination, we  sought  supplemental  infonna- 
tlon  from  police  department  records.  In 
total,  we  reviewed  107  case  files. 

After  our  review  of  case  files,  we  divided 
the  accidental  firearm  deaths  into  four  cat- 
egories: (1)  those  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  child-proof  safety  device,  (2) 
those  that  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
loading  indicator  device,  (3)  those  that  could 
not  have  been  prevented,  and  (4)  those  for 
which  a  preventabllity  determination  could 
not  be  made. 

We  constructed  criteria  for  determining 
which  cases  fell  into  each  category.  For  de- 
ciding which  accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  child-proof  safety  device,  we 
sought  the  advice  of  experts.  Several  types  of 
child-proof  devices  are  on  the  market. 
Through  various  means,  such  devices  lock 
the  trigger  to  prevent  it  from  being  pulled. 
According  to  pediatrics  experts  and  experts 
on  deaths  and  injuries  from  firearms,  a  child- 
proof device  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
prevent  only  children  up  to  about  age  6  from 
discharging  a  flrearm.  Children  under  that 
age  are  not  considered  strong  enough  phys- 
ically or  developed  enough  cognitively  to  be 
able  to  disengage  a  safety  mechanism  de- 
signed to  be  childproof.  Therefore,  our  cri- 
terion for  determining  the  number  of  deaths 
that  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  child- 
proof device  was  the  age  of  the  child  firing 
the  weapon. 
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Loading  Indicator  Devices 

Of  the  107  deaths,  25  (23  percent)  could  have 
been  prevented  had  the  firearm  had  a  loading 
indicator.  These  deaths  occurred  when  the 
shooter,  typically  a  male  between  13  and  24 
years  old.  believed  for  one  reason  or  another 
that  the  firearm  was  unloaded.  In  one  case, 
a  15-year-old  boy  removed  a  .22  caliber  hand- 
gun from  his  father's  nightstand  and  pointed 
it  playfully  at  his  11-year-old  sister.  He  had 
already  removed  the  clip,  for  he  was  familiar 
with  the  gun  (having  fired  it  at  the  range 
once  before),  and  thus  believed  the  gun  was 
unloaded.  However,  he  did  not  realize  that  a 
round  remained  in  the  firing  chamber;  upon 
discharge.  It  struck  his  sister  in  the  head. 

Other  deaths  occurred  when  the  shooter 
dry-fired  a  weapon  one  or  more  times  and  so 
believed  it  to  be  unloaded.  In  one  case,  a  17- 
year-old  boy  took  a  large-caliber  handgun  he 
believed  to  be  unloaded  and,  in  the  presence 
of  two  friends,  put  it  in  his  mouth.  He  pulled 
the  trigger  and.  when  the  weapon  failed  to 
discharge,  he  placed  it  to  his  head  and  again 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  weapon  then  dis- 
charged. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  shooter  habitually 
unloaded  a  firearm  before  storing  it  and  so 
assumed  it  to  be  unloaded.  For  example,  one 
man  was  cleaning  bis  .44  caliber  handgun 
that  he  always  kept  unloaded,  but  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  placed  a  loose  round  in 
the  chamber  2  weeks  earlier.  When  he  cocked 
the  hammer  to  clean  it.  he  inadvertently 
touched  the  trigger.  The  bullet  struck  his 
wife  in  the  chest. 

Other  Accidents 

In  52  (49  percent)  of  the  107  cases  we  exam- 
ined, the  accident  involved  neither  a  child 
under  the  age  of  6  nor  a  firearm  believed  to 
be  empty.  These  deaths  largely  Include  those 
that  occurred  because  a  weapon  discharged 
when  it  fell  or  was  knocked  to  the  ground. 
For  example,  in  one  case,  a  hunter  was  jump- 
ing into  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  when  his 
rifle  knocked  against  the  truck  bed  and  dis- 
charged. The  bullet  entered  the  cab  of  the 
truck,  killing  a  passenger. 

Although  we  classified  such  cases  as 
"nonpreventable"  by  a  loading  indicator,  we 
believe  that  some  clearly  would  have  been 
prevented  had  the  shooter  (1)  been  more 
careful  In  handling  the  weapon.  (2)  not  been 
intoxicated,  or  (3)  received  training  in  fire- 
arm handling.  We  used  gun  safety  materials 
published  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
to  develop  statements  of  basic  safety  prac- 
tices. Among  the  107  cases  we  examined.  90 
Involved  clear  violations  of  good  gun-han- 
dling practices.  For  example,  7  cases  in- 
volved Intoxication  or  some  use  of  alcohol 
and  10  cases  involved  Russian  roulette. 

In  21  (20  percent)  of  the  107  cases  we  exam- 
ined, the  case  file  information  was  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  prevent- 
abllity. In  one  case,  a  42-year-old  male  was 
admitted  to  a  hospital  with  a  gunshot  wound 
to  the  abdomen.  The  case  file  indicated  only 
that  the  wound  was  self-inflicted  and  oc- 
curred as  the  victim  was  reportedly  putting 
the  gun  in  a  holster.  It  did  not  contain  infor- 
mation on  whether  the  victim  throught  the 
firearm  was  unloaded.  Undoubtedly,  some 
unknown  proportion  of  these  cases  also  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
loading  indicator. 

Figure '  2.1  shows,  for  the  107  accidental 
deaths  we  reviewed,  those  that  could  have 
been  prevented,  those  that  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  either  a  child  safety  or 
loading  indicator  device,  and  those  for  which 
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a  preventabllity  determination  could  not  be 
made. 

Characteristics  of  Accidental  Deaths  From 
Firearms 

In  the  course  of  our  review,  we  observed 
several  interesting  characteristics  about  ac- 
cidental deaths  from  firearms.  As  shown  in 
figure  2.2,  many  more  shooters  were  male 
than  were  female,  and  more  shooters  were 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  24  than  any  other 
age  groups. 

Estimates  of  Preventable  Deaths 

Nationwide,  in  1988.  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  1.501 
deaths  resulted  from  accidental  firearm  dis- 
charges. From  our  sample,  we  can  project 
that  about  458  (plus  or  minus  89)  of  these 
deaths  could  have  been  prevented  by  either  a 
child-proof  device  or  a  loading  indicator  de- 
vice.* Specifically.  113  (plus  or  minus  64) 
could  have  been  prevented  with  a  child-proof 
device,  and  345  (plus  or  minus  99)  with  a  load- 
ing indicator  device.  Of  the  remaining 
deaths.  767  (plus  or  minus  125)  could  not  have 
been  prevented  with  these  devices.  Although 
we  can  project  that  over  400  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  with  these  devices,  it  is 
likely  that  many  additional  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  had  good  gun-handling 
practices  been  exercised,  such  as  locking  up 
and  storing  firearms  unloaded  and  refraining 
from  horseplay  and  the  use  of  alcohol  when 
handling  firearms. 

In  addition  to  the  lives  that  could  be 
saved,  there  are  medical  expenses  and  other 
economic  costs  to  society  that  could  be 
avoided  were  these  deaths  to  be  prevented. 
The  costs  associated  with  shootings  are 
quite  high.  If  458  deaths  were  averted,  this 
would  avoid  costs  estimated  to  exceed  $170 
million.  (See  appendix  n  for  further  discus- 
sion of  the  costs  of  firearm  Injuries  and 
deaths.) 

CHAPTER  3— ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES  AND  DEATHS 
FROM  FIREARMS 

As  we  stated  in  chapter  1,  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  are  available,  but  there  is 
little  information  on  the  number  of  injuries 
caused  by  accidental  shootings.  This  chapter 
reports  on  our  examination  of  the  universe 
of  injuries  and  deaths  caused  by  accidental 
firearm  discharges.  We  first  describe  the 
methodology  we  used  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  Injuries  to  deaths.  Next,  we  provide  our 
findings  on  the  accidental  shooting  cases  in 
our  sample.  We  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
the  estimates  of  injuries  from  accidental 
firearm  discharges  nationwide. 
Methodology 

We  examined  firearm  accidents  involving 
injuries,  but  no  deaths.  In  order  to  develop 
some  Information  about  the  frequency  of 
such  accidental  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  injuries  to  deaths.  As  we  noted  in  chapter 
1,  our  examination  of  these  accidents  is 
based  on  a  sample  of  10  urban  police  depart- 
ments. The  lack  of  data  on  accidental 
shootings  in  many  police  departments  lim- 
ited our  study. 

As  we  sought  data  on  firearm  accidents 
from  city  police  departments,  we  found  that 
the  sophistication  of  police  department  rec- 
ordkeeping systems  varied  widely,  as  did  the 
extent  of  data  maintained  on  cases  involving 


'Bec&use  our  sample  was  randomly  selected,  our 
results  are  projectable  to  tbe  country  as  a  whole.  All 
samples,  however,  are  subject  to  sampling  errors, 
which  define  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  the  esti- 
mate calculated.  All  sampling  errors  for  the  esti- 
mates in  this  chapter  were  calculated  at  the  9S-per- 
cent  confldence  level.  (See  appendix  I  for  the  sam- 
pling plan  and  tbe  error  for  each  estimate.) 
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accidental  firearms  discharg^es.  Because  po- 
lice department  record  systems  are  essen- 
tially designed  to  track  crimes  and  not  acci- 
dents, many  police  departments  do  not  main- 
tain records  on  accidental  shootingrs  unless 
they  result  in  death.  And  those  that  do 
maintain  records  on  accidental  shootings 
often  include  these  records  in  a  large  "mis- 
cellaneous" category  that  makes  their  re- 
trieval and  review  very  labor  intensive  and 
time  consuming.  In  contrast,  some  police  de- 
partments maintain  records  by  code,  with  a 
different  code  for  each  type  of  event  they  in- 
vestigate, including  firearm  accidents.  Other 
departments  group  their  reports  into  suffi- 
ciently narrow  categories  (for  example,  "ac- 
cidents" and  "assaults")  that  the  manual  re- 
trieval and  review  of  the  reports  is  feasible. 

We  identified  10  urban  area  police  depart- 
ments that  maintained  accessible  records  on 
accidental  shootings  and  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  case  file  information.  To  identify 
these  police  departments,  we  began  with  a 
list  of  jurisdictions  suggested  as  having  good 
data  bases  by  several  national  law  enforce- 
ment organizations.  We  contacted  every  po- 
lice department  suggested  as  well  as  others 
to  which  those  departments  referred  us.  The 
10  cities  included  in  our  study  were  Tucson, 
Arizona;  San  Jose,  California;  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Atlanta,  Georgia;  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Dal- 
las, Texas;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
1986  area  populations  ranged  from  93,000  to 
over  1  million. 

We  obtained  information  from  the  10  police 
departments  on  all  the  reported  accidental 
shootings  in  their  jurisdictions  in  1988  and 
1989.  In  most  states  (Including  8  of  the  10 
states  where  cities  in  our  study  are  located), 
hospitals  and  physicians  are  required  by  law 
to  report  gunshot  injuries  to  the  police.  Two 
of  the  states  where  our  cities  are  located, 
New  Mexico  and  Kentucky,  have  no  such 
statewide  legal  requirement.  However,  ac- 
cording to  police  officials  in  the  2  cities 
studied  in  those  two  states,  Albuquerque  and 
Louisville,  medical  professionals  report 
cases  involving  gunshot  injuries  as  a  com- 
mon practice.  As  a  result,  we  are  confident 
that  the  majority  of  accidental  injuries  from 
firearms  in  our  10  sampled  cities  are  cap- 
tured in  our  study. 

Such  reporting  requirements  were  not  the 
sole  reason  we  sought  data  from  police  de- 
partments rather  than  from  hospitals,  the 
most  common  source  of  injury  information. 
We  learned  that  hospital  records  typically  do 
not  include  information  about  whether  a 
firearm  injury  was  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally inflicted,  and  thus  we  could  not  sep- 
arate accidents  from  suicide  or  homicide  at- 
tempts. 

At  the  10  police  departments  we  examined 
a  total  of  532  cases  of  accidental  firearms  dis- 
charges that  resulted  In  either  injury  or 
death  in  1968  and  1989.3  Whereas  we  could 
project  from  our  sample  of  medical  examin- 
ers and  coroners  the  nationwide  number  of 
accidental  deaths  from  firearms  that  could 
have  been  prevented,  we  cannot  do  so  for  in- 
juries. Because  our  sample  of  the  10  urban 
police  departments  is  not  representative,  we 
cannot  generalize  our  results  either  regrion- 
wlde  or  nationwide.  Nevertheless,  as  there 


'Not  Included  In  tbe  532  cases  were  shootings  In- 
volving BB  pistol  or  pellet  gruns  and  three  cases  with 
Injuries  where  handguns  loaded  with  blanks  inten- 
tionally nred.  We  also  excluded  cases  of  accidental 
nrearms  discharges  where  no  one  was  injured  and 
cases  where  the  victim  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
police  In  providing  any  information  about  how  the 
shooting  occurred  or  who  was  Involved. 


has  been  a  dearth  of  data  on  accidental  inju- 
ries from  firearms,  we  believe  that  our  data 
will  contribute  to  the  national  base  of 
knowledge  on  accidental  injuries  from  fire- 
arms. Knowledge  about  the  number  of  inju- 
ries that  occur  each  year  is  important  for 
understanding  tbe  size  of  the  public  health 
problem,  a  key  element  in  any  consideration 
of  the  need  to  find  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Findings 
Of  the  532  accidental  firearm  discharge 
cases  we  examined,  527  resulted  in  injuries, 
and  5  resulted  in  deaths.  This  is  a  ratio  of  105 
to  1  of  injuries  to  deaths.  Table  3.1  shows  the 
numbers  of  Injuries  and  deaths  trom  acciden- 
tal firearm  discharges  in  the  10  cities. 

TABLE  3.1— DEATHS  AND  INJURIES  FROM  ACCIDENTAL 
FIREARM  DISCHARGES,  19S8  AND  1989 

C(!y  anO  stale  |J^',       Death      ln)ut>      Total 

AltiuquerqiK.  N.  M 36£,750  1  48  49 

Atlanta.  GA  421.910  1  80  81 

Columbia,  SC .. 93.020  0  12  12 

Dallas.  TX  1,003.520  1  248  249 

Demm,  C0._ 505,000  2  15  17 

Louisville,  K»  286,470  0  34  34 

St  Paul,  MN  263,680  0  2  2 

Salt  Ute  City,  UT 158.440  0  12  '12 

San  Jose,  CA 712,080  0  19  19 

Tucson,  U  358,850  0  57  57 

Total  4,169.720  5         527       532 

'  1986  population 

'Does  not  include  first  tliree  quarters  ot  1988 

The  reasons  for  the  wide  variation  in  the 
cities'  numbers  of  deaths  and  injuries,  incon- 
sistent with  their  population  sizes,  are  un- 
known. To  some  extent,  the  variation  may 
stem  from  differences  in  the  police  depart- 
ments' recordkeeping  systems.  As  we  stated 
above,  some  dejjartments  had  very  sophisti- 
cated computerized  systems  that  allowed  for 
easier  (and  presumably  more  accurate)  re- 
trieval of  cases.  For  example.  Dallas,  the 
city  in  our  sample  with  the  highest  number 
of  accidental  shootings,  had  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  recordkeeping  systems. 

Another  reason  for  the  wide  variation  may 
be  differences  in  patterns  of  gun  ownership. 
There  are  higher  rates  of  gun  ownership  in 
the  South  and  some  parts  of  the  West  than  in 
the  North,  for  example.  This  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  low  number  of  accidents  in 
St.  Paul  and  the  higher  numbers  in  Dallas, 
Atlanta,  and  Tucson.  We  have  no  ready  ex- 
planation for  why  San  Jose,  the  second  larg- 
est city  in  our  sample,  had  many  fewer  in- 
stances of  accidental  shootings  than  did  Dal- 
las, the  largest  city  we  studied. 

At  the  least,  however,  the  numbers  of  inju- 
ries are  conservative.  According  to  several 
police  officials,  some  cases  undoubtedly  are 
not  reported,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many.  If  some  accidental 
shootings  go  unreported  and  uninvestigated, 
this  is  far  more  likely  to  happen  in  cases  in- 
volving only  injuries  and  no  deaths.  This 
means  that  the  reported  numbers  of  deaths 
should  be  very  accurate  while  the  numbers  of 
injuries  may  be  underreported. 

The  characteristics  of  the  accidental  in- 
jury cases  we  reviewed  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  preventable  and  other  death  cases  dis- 
cussed In  chapter  2.  That  is,  the  vast  major- 
ity (90  percent)  of  the  shooters  were  male, 
and  almost  half  of  all  shooters  were  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  24.  Most  of  the  injuries 
were  self-inflected;  most  were  caused  by  a 
handgun.  In  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases, 
the  accident  occurred  in  or  near  a  private 
residence. 

The  following  case  typifies  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  many  of  the  acci- 
dental shootings  in  our  sample.  A  14-year-old 


youth  was  handling  a  .38  caliber  handgun  in 
his  fi-ont  yard.  He  assumed  it  to  be  unloaded 
and  pulled  the  trigger,  shooting  himself  in 
the  foot. 

Figure  3.1  shows,  for  the  532  cases  we  re- 
viewed, that  99  percent  of  the  accidental  fire- 
arms discharges  resulted  in  injuries  rather 
than  deaths.  As  already  noted,  we  estimate 
that  the  ratio  of  injuries  to  fatalities  is  105 
to  1.  based  on  the  cases  we  reviewed  in  10 
cities. 

ImplicatioTis 

As  we  stated  in  chapter  I.  we  know  that 
the  number  of  deaths  nationwide  resulting 
from  accidental  firearm  discharges  was  1.501 
in  1988.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  totals 
are  available.  Given  the  cases  we  reviewed  in 
10  cities,  we  derived  an  estimate  of  the  ratio 
of  injuries  to  deaths  of  105  to  1.  Were  we  to 
apply  this  estimate  to  the  nation,  using  the 
known  number  of  deaths,  we  would  estimate 
that  there  were  approximately  157,600  inju- 
ries from  accidental  firearm  discharges  each 
year.  However,  because  the  sample  of  cities 
on  which  the  ratio  is  based  was  not  randomly 
selected,  we  cannot  generalize  to  tbe  nation 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  sources  of 
bias  in  the  data.  First,  the  data  most  likely 
underestimate  the  actual  number  of  injuries 
because  of  the  general  lack  of  reporting  of 
accidental  shootings.  This  source  of  bias 
would  mean  that  the  true  ratio  of  injuries  to 
deaths  would  be  even  higher  than  what  we 
found. 

There  are  also  potential  biases  that  would 
indicate  the  true  ratio  nationwide  could  be 
lower  than  that  in  our  sample  (that  is  na- 
tionwide there  could  be  fewer  than  105  inju- 
ries for  every  death).  Our  sample  of  jurisdic- 
tions, driven  by  data  availability,  was  en- 
tirely urban,  and  this  could  bias  an  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  accidents  that  were  sur- 
vivable.  There  are  at  least  three  factors  di- 
rectly related  to  the  survivabilty  of  a  shoot- 
ing that  could  vary  between  urban  and  rural 
settings:  the  caliber  of  the  firearm  (.22.  .45. 
and  so  on),  the  type  of  firearm  (handgun, 
long  gun.  or  shotgun),  and  the  quality  of 
medical  treatment  received.  The  caliber  of 
the  firearm  could  bias  the  estimate,  since 
caliber  is  positively  associated  with 
lethality.  If  lower-caliber  firearms  are  more 
common  in  urban  shootings  (which  we  do  not 
know),  then  urban  victims  could  have  a 
grreater  likelihood  of  surviving,  thus  infiat- 
ing  the  ratio  of  Injuries  to  deaths.  The  type 
of  firearm  could  bias  the  estimate,  since  ri- 
fles, more  common  in  rural  hunting  situa- 
tions are  more  lethal,  even  when  caliber  is 
held  constant,  because  the  bullet  is  fired 
with  greater  velocity.  Thus,  if  rural  victims 
are  more  likely  to  be  shot  with  rifles,  a  high- 
er proportion  of  rural  shootings  would  likely 
result  in  death.  Finally,  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal treatment  could  bias  the  estimate,  since 
urban  dwellers  are  generally  closer  to  emer- 
gency care,  resulting  in  urban  gunshot  vic- 
tims being  more  likely  to  survive  potentially 
fatal  injuries. 

One  frequent  source  of  bias  from 
nonrandom  samples,  that  the  locations  se- 
lected were  somehow  "unique"  or  different 
from  average,  we  do  not  believe  to  be  a  prob- 
lem for  this  study.  There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  most  important  factor  in 
whether  an  accidental  shooting  proves  fatal 
or  not — where  the  bullet  strikes  the  victim- 
should  differ  in  any  way  from  one  locale  to 
the  next.  Since  these  are  accidental 
shootings,  and  not  intentional,  having  a  bul- 
let strike  a  vital  organ  should  largely  be  a 
random   occurrence,   regardless   of  whether 
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true  ratio  of  injuries  to  deaths  nationwide 
were  only  one  tenth  of  the  ratio  in  the  cities 
we  studied.  It  would  mean  there  are  over 
15,000  injuries  from  accldentlal  shootings 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  tragedy  of  these 
shootings,  occurring  as  they  primarily  do 
among  young  people,  there  is  the  issue  of 
costs.  As  mentioned  in  chapter  2,  the  costs 
associated  with  gunshot  wounds  are  quite 
high.  Thus,  the  economic  effect  of  thousands 
of  accidental  shootings  could  be  significant. 
Even  If  the  true  number  of  accldentlal 
shootings  is  smaller  than  the  ratio  from  the 
10  cities  studied  would  indicate,  the  costs 
would  still  be  substantial.  If  there  were  1,500 
deaths  and  some  12,000  hospitalizations  (less 
than  one  tenth  the  number  of  injuries  esti- 
mated from  our  samples  of  cities)  every 
year,  that  would  translate  Into  an  estimated 
life-time  cost,  each  year,  of  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion.* (See  appendix  n  for  further  discussion 
of  the  costs  of  firearms  injuries  and  deaths.) 

It  seems  clear  that  thousands  of  individ- 
uals and  families  are  affected  by  these  acci- 
dents each  year.  We  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  approaches  that  are  available  for  reducing 
the  number  of  such  shootings. 
Approaches  to  Reducing  Accidental  Shootings 

Many  of  the  accldentlal  shootings  each 
year  are  preventable.  Of  the  fatal  shootingrs 
we  examined,  we  estimate  that  31  percent 
could  have  been  prevented  by  two  techno- 
logical modifications  to  firearms.  Undoubt- 
edly, additional  fatalities  were  preventable 
among  cases  in  which  there  was  insufficient 
Information  for  us  to  make  a  determination. 
Many  nonfatal  shootings  are  obviously  also 
preventable. 

Different  approaches  could  be  taken  to  try 
to  reduce  the  number  of  accidental 
shootings.  These  Include  mandating  modi- 
fications to  firearms,  requiring  training  in 
gun  safety,  and  enacting  statutes  to  penalize 
gun  owners  who  are  negligent  in  their  han- 
dling or  storage  of  weapons. 

Mandated  Modifications  to  Firearms 

Our  research  has  demonstrated  that  lives 
could  be  saved  and  injuries  prevented  if  all 
guns  were  equipped  with  either  a  child-proof 
safety  or  a  loading  indicator  or  both.  There 
are  clearly  Instances  in  which  such  devices 
would  prevent  tragedy.  Our  projections  are 
that,  at  current  accident  rates,  some  458 
lives  could  be  saved  each  year  If  all  firearms 
had  both  these  safety  devices. 

Gun  manufacturers  could  choose  to  modify 
their  firearms  to  include  child-proof  safeties 
or  loading  indicators,  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  promote  greater  welfare  or  to  avoid  poten- 
tial litigation  or  by  pressure  from  consumers 
demanding  firearms  with  such  features.  How- 
ever, If  a  guarantee  were  needed  that  all  fire- 
arms have  these  safety  devices,  this  would 
have  to  be  mandated  by  legislative  action  of 
the  Congress.  Current  statutes  place  fire- 
arms outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms is  not  empowered  to  control  these  de- 
sign aspects  of  guns.  Thus,  regulatory  action 


'These  aarobera  Are  for  "disabling  Injorlee.":  A 
dliabllnc  lojory  14  defined  u  an  Injury  causing 
death,  pennanent  lii^bUlty.  or  any  deffree  of  tem- 
ponuT  total  disability  beyond  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent. 


'The  lifetime  cost  of  an  accident  Is  defined  as  the 
present  discounted  value  of  costs  occurring  In  all  fu- 
ture years.  Costs  Include  actual  dollar  expenditures 
related  to  Illness  or  Injury,  Including  amounts  spent 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  physician  and 
other  medical  professional  services,  drugs  and  appli- 
ances, and  rehabilitation.  Estimates  also  Include  life 
years  lost  and  the  Indirect  cost  associated  with  loss 
of  earnings  because  of  short-  an<f  long-term  disabil- 
ity and  premature  death  from  Injury.  The  estimated 
costs  are  derived  from  data  for  all  shootings,  not 
just  unintentional  shootings. 


to  require  modifications  could  not  be  taken 
without  specific  new  legislation. 

A  child-proof  safety  that  automatically  en- 
gaged and  that  came  as  a  bult-in  part  of  the 
firearm  could  protect  young  children  from 
adults'  carelessness  In  storing  loaded  weap- 
ons where  children  can  have  access  to  them. 
Just  as  passive  seat  belts  that  automatically 
engage  have  been  required  in  automobiles  to 
protect  the  occupants  without  requiring  that 
specific  actions  be  taken  each  time  the  vehi- 
cle Is  used,  child-proof  safety  devices  on  fire- 
arms could  provide  protection  in  the  absence 
of  specific  behavior  to  secure  the  firearms. 
Child-proof  safeties  on  firearms  could  pre- 
vent over  100  Instances  annually  in  which 
children  fatally  shoot  someone,  often  them- 
selves or  another  child. 

Likewise,  loading  Indicators  could  poten- 
tially prevent  over  300  deaths  resulting  from 
accidental  shootings  each  year  among  ado- 
lescents and  adults.  Our  research  dem- 
onstrates that,  even  more  than  child-proof 
safeties,  this  modification  could  potentially 
prevent  many  injuries  and  deaths.  Such  a  de- 
vice might  also  take  the  "fun"  out  of  such 
games  as  Russian  roulette. 

Our  projections  of  the  number  of  lives 
saved  that  could  be  attributable  to  these 
safety  devices  require  that  two  conditions  be 
met.  First,  all  firearms  would  have  to  be 
equipped  with  these  devices.  And  second,  all 
other  relevant  conditions  would  remain  un- 
changed. That  is,  there  would  be  no  Increase 
in  gun  safety  awareness  or  education  in  safe 
gun-handling  practices,  because  such 
changes  could  also  save  lives. 

There  are  potential  problems  in  Imple- 
menting any  requirement  for  firearms  to  be 
equipped  with  these  safety  devices.  First, 
there  may  be  technological  difficulties  to 
overcome  In  designing  child-proof  safeties 
and  loading  indicators  for  the  myriad  fire- 
arms on  the  market.  In  addition,  there  are 
possible  logistical  difficulities: 

Other  Approaches 

Loading  indicator  devices  would  require 
that  users  (including  unintended  users,  such 
as  adolescents)  be  educated  to  understand 
their  use  and  to  recognize  the  indication 
that  the  firearms  were  loaded; 

There  are  possible  objections  to  the  desir- 
ability of  having  onlookers  be  able  to  readily 
judge  if  a  firearm  Is  loaded  (for  example,  if  a 
weapon  is  being  used  for  protection):  and 

This  type  of  child-proof  safety  would  only 
prevent  very  young  children  ftom  firing  the 
gun  and  would  likely  not  be  effective  against 
use  by  older  children  or  adolescents. 

Beyond  the  logistics  of  implementing  the 
modifications,  there  is  the  question  of  effec- 
tiveness. Our  projections  for  the  number  of 
lives  that  could  be  saved  each  year  assumes 
that  all  firearms  are  equipped  with  these 
safety  devices.  But  any  changes  of  this  type 
would  presumably  be  mandated  only  for  new 
firearms  entering  the  market. 

While  over  4  million  firearms  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  each  year,  there 
are  an  estimated  200  million  firearms  al- 
ready in  the  market.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  U.S.  households  report  owning  one  or 
more  firearms.  This  represents  an  enormous 
pool  of  weapons  that  would  not  be  affected 
by  design  modifications.  Furthermore,  fire- 
arms, unlike  many  consumer  products,  have 
a  long  period  of  use.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
firearms  to  be  passed  from  the  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next,  so  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  within  a  decade,  for  example,  the  major- 
ity of  old-style  firearms  would  be  out  of  use. 
To  affect  this  pool  of  weapons,  owners  would 
have  to  be  required  to  modify  all  their  fire- 
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arms,  to  equip  them  with  the  two  safety  de- 
vices. 

Other  options  are  available,  including: 
many  devices  currently  on  the  market,  de- 
sired to  prevent  a  firearm  from  bein?  used 
by  any  unauthorized  person.  These  include 
locking  storage  cases,  trigger  guards,  com- 
bination locks  that  can  be  built  into  the 
weapon,  and  a  variety  of  other  mechanisms 
for  securing  firearms  of  different  types.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  simple  expedient  of 
keeping  firearms  unloaded,  with  ammunition 
stored  separately. 

However,  all  these  approaches  require 
some  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  user 
to  ensure  that  the  firearms  are  not  acces- 
sible to  children  or  other  unauthorized  users. 
Passive  restraints  in  automobiles  were  re- 
quired when  data  showed  that  many  pas- 
sengers were  not  using  seat  belts  that  re- 
quired buckling.  The  current  number  of  acci- 
dents with  firearms  is  testament  to  the  fact 
that  gun  users  frequently  do  not  take  the 
available  safety  steps.  It  is  not  known  if  edu- 
cation in  proper  safety  procedures  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  appropriate  pre- 
cautions would  be  taken.  And  requiring  that 
all  purchasers  of  firearms  take  gun  safety 
training  would  necessitate  some  form  of  reg- 
istration and  monitoring  of  gun  owners. 

We  know  of  no  ready  replacements  on  the 
market  for  a  loading  indicator.  The  nec- 
essary alternatives  is  proper  education  in 
the  use  and  handling  of  firearms.  All  users 
need  to  be  trained  to  immediately  inspect  a 
weapon  to  determine  if  it  is  loaded  before 
handling  it  further.  As  we  stated  in  chapter 
2,  a  majority  of  the  accidents  we  examined 
involved  some  violation  of  safe  gun-handling 
standards.  Unfortunately,  as  our  research 
has  shown,  many  fatal  accidents  involve 
users  who  are  not  the  owners  of  the  firearms. 
Thus,  firearms  training  aimed  at  owners  will 
not  prevent  many  of  these  accidents  if  others 
are  allowed  access  to  a  loaded  weapon. 

Some  states  have  adopted  an  approach 
aimed  at  encouraging  owners  to  take  proper 
precautions  in  storing  their  firearms.  Both 
Florida  and  Connecticut  have  recently  en- 
acted statutes  to  hold  adults  guilty  of  crimi- 
nal negligence  if  they  allow  minors  to  gain 
access  to  loaded  firearms  that  are  subse- 
quently involved  in  accidental  shootings. 
Penalties  include  fines  and  possible  impris- 
onment. Other  states  (including  Wisconsin 
and  Virginia)  have  considered,  but  not 
passed,  similar  statutes. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendation 

The  number  of  individuals  being  injured 
and  killed  each  year  in  accidental  shootings 
is  substantial.  Whereas  the  problem  may 
have  been  viewed  as  small  when  only  the 
number  of  deaths  was  known,  we  now  know 
that  the  overall  problem  is  likely  to  be  very 
large,  with  many  thousands  of  individuals 
being  injured  each  year. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  two  technologies — child-proof 
safeties  and  loading  indicators— for  prevent- 
ing some  of  these  accidents,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries.  How- 
ever, there  remain  obstacles  to  realizing  this 
promise.  How  these  mechanisms  might  be 
Implemented  is  not  immediately  clear. 

These  mechanisms  are  not  the  only  ap- 
proaches available,  however.  There  are  other 
approaches  (for  example,  training  gun  own- 
ers or  limiting  access  to  firearms)  that  may 
be  equally  or  more  effective. 

The  human,  economic,  and  public  health 
costs  of  these  shootings  to  the  victims,  their 
families,  and  society  are  considerable.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  requires  that  all 


possible  efforts  to  made  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  accidental  shootingrs. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  primary  federal  agency  with  re- 
sjwnsibility  for  product  safety,  is  currently 
not  allowed  to  take  any  action  that  might 
restrict  the  availability  of  firearms  to  the 
consumer.  We  recommend  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  be  amended  to  clearly  es- 
tablish that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  can  regulate  the  risk  of  injury 
associated  with  firearms.  Suggested  legisla- 
tive language  for  implementing  our  rec- 
ommendations is  provided  in  appendix  m. 

APPENDIX  I— SAMPLING  AND  ESTIMATION 
METHODOLOGY 

The  Study  design  involved  collection  data 
from  two  separate  samples.  One  sample  was 
used  to  examine  the  preventability  of  acci- 
dental shootings  by  child-proof  safeties  and 
loading  indicator  mechanisms.  A  second 
sample  was  used  to  examine  the  prevalence 
of  nonfatal  injuries  from  accidental 
shootings.  We  discuss  each  sample  in  turn. 
Sample  for  Examining  Preventability 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  accidental 
deaths  from  firearms  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  either  of  the  two  types  of  de- 
vices, we  examined  data  from  medical  exam- 
iners and  coroners  in  a  random  sample  of  ju- 
risdictions from  across  the  United  States.  In 
each  jurisdiction,  we  contracted  state  vital 
records  offices  and  the  coroners  or  medical 
examiners  and  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
deaths  from  accidental  shootings  in  1988  or 
1989,  the  most  recent  years  for  which  data 
were  available  at  the  time  of  our  study. 

We  collected  information  only  for  shooting 
deaths  classified  as  accidental.  For  jurisdic- 
tions using  the  ICD-9  coding  system,  we  lim- 
ited the  data  collection  to  fatalities  coded 
under  the  ES22  category  ("accident  caused  by 
firearm  missile").*  Thus,  we  excluded  deaths 
involving  firearms  that  were  classified  as 
suicides  or  homicides  or  could  not  be  classi- 
fied. 

The  sampling  frame  was  the  3,139  countries 
and  independent  cities  listed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.'  We  divided  these  jurisdictions 
into  two  strata  on  the  basis  of  population:  an 
urban  stratum  (population  greater  than  or 
equal  to  50.000)  and  a  rural  stratum  (fewer 
than  50.000  residents).  We  then  selected  a 
random  sample  of  jurisdictions  within  each 
stratum.  We  selected  60  urban  jurisdictions 
and  50  rural  jurisdictions,  for  a  total  of  110 
counties  and  independent  cities.  Data  were 
not  obtained  for  either  year  in  3  jurisdic- 
tions. One  year's  data  were  unavailable  in  an 
additional  4  jurisdictions. 

From  the  data  we  collected,  we  computed 
sampling  errors  for  the  major  findings  on 
preventability  presented  in  chapter  2.  We 
present  our  estimates  in  table  I.l,  along  with 
the  sampling  error  for  each  estimate.  When 
added  to  and  subtracted  from  the  estimates, 
the  sampling  errors  proved  the  95-percent 
confidence  interval  for  each  finding. 

TABLE  1.1. —ESTIMATES  AND  SAMPLING  ERRORS  FOR 
FINDINGS  ON  PREVENTABILITY ' 

(In  percent) 
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ton. D.C.:  1960). 
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For  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  our  sample, 
we  used  our  data  to  generate  an  estimate  of 
the  expected  number  of  accidental  deaths  in 
a  year.  Using  these  data,  we  estimate  that 
1,581  deaths  from  accidental  shootings  (plus 
or  minus  696)  would  be  expected  in  a  year. 
This  estimate  compares  favorably  with  the 
known  number  of  1,501  deaths  in  1988. 

We  also  computed  estimates  and  sampling 
errors  for  the  other  variables  presented  in 
chapter  2  (sex  and  age  of  shooters,  percent- 
age of  self-infiicted  shootings,  location  of  ac- 
cident, tyi)e  of  weapon,  and  ownership  of 
weapon).  These  estimates  are  available  upon 
request. 

Sample  for  Examining  Injuries 

We  employed  a  snowball  sampling  tech- 
nique to  identify  police  jurisdictions  where 
the  needed  information  was  retrievable.  We 
began  by  asking  experts  on  police  depart- 
ments (from  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, the  National  Criminal  Justice  Ref- 
erence Service,  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum,  and  the  Police  Management 
Association)  to  list  any  departments  with 
records  systems  that  might  contain  informa- 
tion on  accidental  shootings  in  an  accessible 
form.  We  contacted  every  police  department 
suggested  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  obtaining  the  needed  case  records.  In 
addition,  at  each  department,  we  asked  for 
referrals  to  other  departments  where  the 
needed  information  might  be  obtained.  This 
process  of  contacting  departments  and  ask- 
ing for  referrals  was  continued  until  the  list 
of  new  department  names  was  exhausted. 

We  identified  10  urban  area  departments 
that  maintained  accessible  records  on  acci- 
dental shootings  and  that  were  willing  to 
provide  the  case  file  information.  The  10 
cities  included  in  our  study  were  Tucson.  Ar- 
izona; San  Jose.  California;  Denver.  Colo- 
rado; Atlanta.  Georgia;  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico;  Columbia.  South  Carolina;  Dal- 
las Texas;  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Because 
this  was  a  convenience  sample  of  depart- 
ments, the  results  from  10  cities  cannot  be 
generalized  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

APPENDIX  U— COSTS  OF  FIREARM  INJURIES 

The  specific  information  needed  to  develop 
a  precise  estimate  of  the  costs  of  uninten- 
tional firearm  injuries  and  deaths  is  not 
available.  However,  the  information  that  is 
available  shows  that  the  total  cost.s  associ- 
ated with  gunshot  wounds  are  likely  to  be 
quite  high. 

One  recent  study  estimates  the  average 
lifetime  cost  of  different  types  of  injuries, 
defined  as  the  present  discounted  value  of 
costs  occurring  in  all  future  years.'  Costs  are 
enumerated  as  actual  dollar  expenditures  re- 
lated to  illness  or  injury,  including  amounts 
spent  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care, 
physician  and  other  medical  professional 
services,  drugs  and  appliances,  and  rehabili- 


•Dorothy  P.  Rice  et  al..  Cost  of  Injurj'  In  the  Unit- 
ed States:  A  Report  to  Congress  (San  Francisco. 
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California,  and  Injury  Prevention  Center.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Uoiversity.  1989). 
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estimated  annual  value  of  life  lost  through 
accidental  shootings  of  $3  billion.  Applying 
this  value  to  our  projection  of  458  deaths 
that  might  be  averted  would  yield  estimated 
annual  savings  of  over  $900  million.  Higher 
assigned  values  for  each  life  would  result  in 
higher  estimated  savings. 

APPENDIX  III— SUGGESTED  LEGISLATIVE 
LANGUAGE 

This  appendix  suggests  legislative  lan- 
guage that  would  Implement  the  revisions 
we  recommend  to  clearly  establish  that  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  can 
regulate  the  risk  of  injury  associated  with 
firearms.  The  legislative  language  should 
read  as  follows: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Act  (15  use  2052)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (a)(1)(E)  and  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (F)  through  (I)  as  subpara- 
graphs (E)  through  (H),  respectively. 

Section  8  of  the  Consumer  FYoduct  Safety 
Act  (15  use  2057)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  This 
section  shall  not  apply  in  the  Connmission's 
regulation  of  the  risk  of  injury  associated 
with  firearms. 

Section  3  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1976  (15 
use  2080  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (d)(2)  and  subparagraph  (e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  (e)  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  has  authority  to 
regulate  the  risk  of  injury  associated  with 
firearms. 

Section  3  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1976  (15 
use  2080)  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  in  subparagraph  (d). 
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George     Silberman,     Assistant    Director. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  impose  criminal 
sanctions  for  violation  of  software 
copyright;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

CRIMINAL  SANCTIONS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF 
SOFTWARE  COPYRIGHT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  with  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  DeConcini,  to  introduce 
legislation  that  we  believe  will  help  to 
deter  the  growing  problem  of  computer 
software  piracy.  In  1982,  Congress  pro- 
vided strong  criminal  penalties  for  per- 
sons involved  in  the  unauthorized  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  multiple  cop- 
ies of  phonorecords,  sound  recordings, 
and  motion  pictures.  Likewise,  this 
legislation  would  provide  the  same  en- 
hanced criminal  sanctions  for  the  vio- 
lation of  copyright  in  computer  pro- 
grams. 

The  willful  infringement  of  copyright 
in  computer  software  programs  is  a 
widespread  practice  that  is  threatening 
the  U.S.  software  industry.  The  easy 
accessibility  of  computer  programs  dis- 
tributed in  magnetic  media  format,  to- 
gether with  distribution  of  popular  ap- 
plications programs,  has  lead  to  per- 
sistent large-scale  copying  of  these 
programs.  Studies  indicate  that  for 
every  authorized  copy  of  software  pro- 
grams in  circulation,  there  is  an  illegal 
copy  also  in  circulation.  Losses  to  the 
personal  computer  software  industry 
from  all  illegal  copying  were  estimated 
to  be  $1.6  billion  in  1989.  If  we  do  not 
address  the  piracy  of  these  programs, 
we  may  soon  see  a  decline  in  this  vi- 
brant and  important  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Not  only  is  the  software  industry  se- 
riously damaged,  but  the  public  is  also 
victimized  by  these  acts  of  piracy.  The 
consumer  is  paying  full  price  for  a 
product  which  he  believes  is  legiti- 
mate. However,  not  only  may  there  be 
imperfections  in  the  actual  reproduc- 


tion, but  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
often  lower  as  a  result  of  cheap  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  consumer  is 
ineligible  for  the  important  support 
and  backup  services  typically  offered 
by  the  software  publisher. 

As  was  noted  during  the  hearings  on 
increasing  the  penalties  for  illegal 
copying  of  records,  sound  recordings, 
and  motion  pictures,  stiffer  penalties 
toward  piracy  do  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
these  types  of  crimes.  Enhanced  pen- 
alties for  large-scale  violation  of  soft- 
ware copyright  would  be  more  in  line 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  crime. 

Currently  there  is  no  differentiation 
in  penalties  between  small  and  large 
acts  of  piracy.  Because  acts  of  software 
piracy  are  only  misdemeanors  for  the 
first  offense,  prosecutors  are  deterred 
from  prosecuting,  and  there  is  little  de- 
terrence for  these  criminal  acts.  The 
penalties  in  these  software  cases  are 
far  too  lenient  as  compared  to  other 
theft  and  forgery  statutes  for  other 
schemes  which  are  also  very  lucrative. 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill,  a  per- 
son involved  in  software  piracy  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  and 
imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years  if  the  of- 
fense involves  the  reproduction  or  dis- 
tribution of  at  least  50  copies  in  one  or 
more  computer  programs  during  any 
180-day  period.  For  offenses  involving 
more  than  10  but  less  than  50  copies, 
the  penalties  would  include  a  fine  of  up 
to  $250,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  overdue.  We  must  act 
now  to  protect  this  important  indus- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  this  measure,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a)  section 
2319(b)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (B)  by  striking  "or"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (C)  as  para- 
graph (D); 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  180-day  period,  of  at  least  50 
copies  infringing  the  copjrright  in  one  or 
more  computer  programs  (including  any 
tape,  disk,  or  other  medium  embodying  such 
programs);  or"; 

(4)  in  new  paragraph  (D)  by  striking  "or" 
after  "recording.";  and 

(5)  in  new  paragraph  (D)  by  adding  ".  or  a 
computer  program",  before  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Section  2319(b)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (A)  by  striking  "or"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (B)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(C)  Involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  180-day  period,  of  more  than 
10  but  less  than  49  copies  infringing  the  copy- 
right in  one  or  more  computer  programs  (in- 
cluding any  tape.  disk,  or  other  medium  em- 
bodying such  programs);  and". 

(c)  Section  2319(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  the  term  'computer  program'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  set  forth  in  section  101  of 
title  17,  United  SUtes  Code.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Ms.  Muculski,  Mr. 
Bradley,    Mr.    Jeffords,    and 
Mr.  DASCHLE): 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  regarding  gray  market 
goods;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

GRAY  MARKET  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  Con- 
gress I  introduced  S.  626.  the  Trade- 
mark Protection  Act  of  1989,  to  protect 
trademark  owners  against  gray  market 
goods.  That  bill  was  introduced  in 
order  to  resolve  serious  problems  fac- 
ing U.S.  trademark  owners  left  unan- 
swered by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  the  courts. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  626  last 
spring.  To  my  mind  these  hearings 
made  a  very  convincing  case  for  the 
importance  of  this  bill,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  was  not  sufficient  time  for 
enactment.  Accordingly,  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  now  reintroducing 
the  bill  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
will  become  law  before  the  end  of  this 
present  Congress. 

Trademarks  have  long  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  intellectual  prop- 
erty system  and  are  vital  to  free  mar- 
ket enterprise.  As  we  have  heard  in 
previous  hearings,  trademarks,  one, 
foster  competition  by  enabling  particu- 
lar business  entities  to  identify  their 
goods  or  services  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  sold  by  others;  two, 
facilitate  distribution  by  indicating 
that  particular  products  or  services  are 
supplied  by  a  reliable  though  often 
anonymous  source;  three,  aid  consum- 
ers in  the  selection  process  by  denoting 
a  level  of  quality  relating  to  particular 
goods  or  services;  four,  symbolize  the 
reputation  and  good  will  of  the  owner, 
thereby  motivating  consumers  to  pur- 
chase or  avoid  certain  trademarked 
products  or  services;  and  five,  protect 
the  public  from  confusion  or  deception 
by  enabling  purchasers  to  identify  and 
obtain  desired  goods  or  services. 

For  over  40  years,  U.S.  trademarks 
have  been  protected  by  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act.  The  Lanhajn  Act  has 
been  surprisingly  resilient  to  changes 
in  world  business  practices.  The  growth 
and  interdependence  of  the  world  econ- 
omy since  World  War  II  has  resulted  in 
part  from  the  tremendous  growth  of 
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ment.  That  is,  the  gray  marketeer  is 
able  to  sell  the  gray  market  goods  only 
because  the  trademark  owner  has  made 
substantial  investments  to  foster 
consumer  acceptance  of  the  brand. 
Thus,  the  gray  marketeer  rides  on  the 
coattails  of  the  legitimate  owner  and 
profits,  often  handsomely,  from  the 
gray  market  sale,  while  robbing  the 
U.S.  trademark  owner  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  Moreover,  whenever  a 
consumer  is  dissatisfied  with  a  gray 
market  product,  this  naturally  harms 
the  reputation  and  good  will  associated 
with  the  U.S.  trademark  owner's  mark 
and  diminishes  and  infringes  the  trade- 
mark in  question. 

This  tree  ride  is  not  made  any  less 
unfair  by  the  fact  that  the 
trademarked  good  was  initially  pur- 
chased from  a  foreigm  manufacturer 
that  is  related  to  the  U.S.  trademark 
owner.  Our  trademark  laws  are  terri- 
torial in  nature — they  recognize  that 
the  good  will  created  in  a  trademark  in 
one  country  through  the  time,  effort, 
and  money  spent  in  that  country  may 
be  very  different  from  the  good  will 
created  in  another  country. 

As  a  consequence,  our  laws,  most  im- 
portantly section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act, 
do  in  fact  contain  provisions  to  protect 
U.S.  trademark  owners  against  the  im- 
portation and  sale  in  the  United  States 
of  gray  market  goods.  These  laws  pro- 
vide for  both  a  private  right  of  action 
and  Government  enforcement.  For 
years  these  laws  were  fully  enforced  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  result  of  misplaced  and 
outmoded  views  about  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  has  in 
recent  years  failed  to  enforce  these 
laws  as  they  are  written. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  Kmart  Corp.  v.  Car- 
tier,  Inc..  486  U.S.  281  (1988).  The  Court 
decided  that  the  Customs  Service  must 
tighten  enforcement  against  certain 
gray  market  imports,  but  Customs  had 
the  discretion  to  permit  other  such  im- 
ports to  continue.  Unfortunately,  the 
case  was  decided  on  narrow  technical 
grounds.  The  Court  did  not  address  the 
intellectual  property  or  consumer  pro- 
tection issues  surrounding  the  gray 
market.  In  particular,  the  Court  did 
not  endorse  the  current  Customs  Serv- 
ice regulations.  It  merely  held  that 
those  regulations  were  permissible  in 
light  of  certain  ambiguities  in  section 
526.  Id.  at  1817-18.  And  since  the  Kmart 
case,  some  courts  have  found  that  the 
importation  of  gray  market  goods 
should  be  prohibited.  See  Lever  Bros. 
Co.  V.  United  States,  877  F.2d  101  (D.C. 
Cir.  1989);  Ferrero  U.S.A..  Inc.  v.  Ozak 
Trading,  Inc..  No.  88-3506  (D.N.J.  Nov. 
23.  1990);  Duracell.  Inc.  v.  Global  Imports. 
Inc..  12  U.S.P.Q.2d  1651  (S.D.N.Y.  1989). 

The  Customs  Service  could,  and  I  be- 
lieve should,  revise  the  regulations  to 
provide  the  type  of  protection  envi- 
sioned by  those  who  support  our  intel- 
lectual property  laws.   However,  Cus- 


toms refuses  to  act.  Therefore,  the 
problems  created  by  the  gray  market 
persist  with  no  sign  of  abatement  or 
resolution.  Accordingly,  I  am  joining 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Trademark  Protection 
Act  of  1991. 

THE  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION  ACT 

This  legislation  would  provide  that 
no  person  may  import  into  or  sell  with- 
in the  United  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  trademark  owner  or 
exclusive  U.S.  licensee,  any  good  that 
is  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  if  that  good  bears  a  trademark 
that  is  identical  to  a  trademark  prop- 
erly registered  with  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office. 

This  prohibition  would  apply  regard- 
less of  whether  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer of  the  goods  or  foreign  trademark 
owner  whose  trademark  api)ears  on  the 
goods  is  related  in  any  way  to  the 
owner  of  the  U.S.  trademark.  The  pro- 
hibition would  also  apply  regardless  of 
whether  the  owner  of  the  U.S.  trade- 
mark owns  or  has  registered  the  trade- 
mark abroad.  And  finally,  the  prohibi- 
tion would  apply  regardless  of  whether 
the  owner  of  the  U.S.  trademark  has 
authorized  the  use  of  the  trademark 
abroad. 

The  legislation  would  not  and  should 
not  prevent  any  persons  from  import- 
ing goods  that  otherwise  meet  our 
health  and  safety  standards  just  be- 
cause the  goods  were  manufactured 
abroad  and  may  be  quite  similar, 
though  not  identical,  to  goods  sold  in 
the  United  States  by  a  U.S.  trademark 
owner,  provided  that  these  imports  do 
not  bear  the  U.S.  trademark  owner's 
trademark.  This  is  already  an  accepted 
form  of  importing  such  products.  Many 
companies,  for  example.  Sears  &  Roe- 
buck, sell  goods  made  by  a  U.S.  trade- 
mark owner  or  an  affiliate  of  a  U.S. 
trademark  owner  under  their  own 
brand  name  or  as  a  generic. 

For  too  long,  gray  market  goods  have 
been  allowed  to  erode  the  confidence 
and  value  placed  by  the  American  pub- 
lic in  U.S.  trademarks.  By  enacting 
this  legislation,  we  will  reduce  unjust 
inroads  upon  trademarks  owners' 
rights,  such  as  disincentives  to  invest- 
ments resulting  from  free  riding  gray 
market  goods;  consumer  concerns 
based  on  unserviceable  and  inferior 
products;  and  litigation  expenses  in- 
curred by  trademark  owners  to  protect 
their  trademarks  against  gray  market 
goods.  This  simple  modification  to  the 
Lanham  Trademark  Act  is  one  impor- 
tant way  we  can  help  our  beleaguered 
industries  to  once  again  perform  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  894 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
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Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Trademark  Protection  Act  of 
1»1". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Importation  and/or  sale  of  gray 
market  goods  (which  are,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act,  goods  manufactured  abroad  to  which  a 
foreign  trademark  Is  lawfully  applied  but 
which  are  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
without  the  authorization  of  the  United 
States  owner  of  the  identical  or  confusingly 
similar  trademark),  fundamentally  violate 
United  States  trademark  law; 

(2)  gray  market  goods  cause  confusion  to 
consumers  that  trademark  laws  are  designed 
to  avoid  because  such  goods,  intended  for 
sale  abroad,  frequently  differ  in  their  phys- 
ical characteristics  from  goods  intended  for 
sale  in  the  United  States,  for  example— 

(A)  gray  market  cosmetics  may  contain  in- 
gredients that  are  either  banned  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  are  otherwise  considered  less  de- 
sirable from  the  perspective  of  a  United 
States  consumer: 

(B)  gray  market  vehicles  may  not  include 
safety  devices  common  in  vehicles  manufac- 
tured for  sale  in  the  United  States  market; 
and 

(C)  gray  market  batteries  may  have  short- 
er lives  when  sold  to  a  United  States 
consumer  simply  because  of  delays  and  lack 
of  care  in  transshipment; 

(3)  gray  market  goods  are  frequently  not 
subject  to  the  same  quality  control,  warran- 
ties provided  in  the  United  States  and  other 
features  that  consumers  may  expect  from  a 
particular  trademarked  good; 

(4)  whether  or  not  consumers  are  confused 
by  gray  market  goods,  the  importation  or 
sale  of  such  goods  deprives  United  States 
trademark  owners  of  their  investment  in 
their  trademarks; 

(5)  trademarks  foster  vigorous  competition 
and  Increased  research  and  development  and 
such  interbrand  competition  ultimately  ben- 
efits consumers  with  lower  prices  and  in- 
creased quality  and  selecUon; 

(6)  the  loss  of  goodwill  occasioned  by  gray 
market  goods  is  In  violation  of  fundamental 
tenants  of  our  trademark  laws;  and 

(7)  the  importation  and  sale  of  gray  mar- 
ket goods  In  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
vented to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  trade- 
mark system. 

(c)  The  Act  of  July  5,  1946,  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  52.  (a)  No  person  may  Import  Into  or 
sell  within  the  United  States  any  good  that 
is  manufactured  outside  the  United  States  if 
such  good,  or  the  label,  sign,  print,  package, 
wrapper,  or  receptacle,  bears  a  trademark 
that  is  identical  or  confusingly  similar  to  a 
trademark  that  is — 

"(1)  owned  by  or  exclusively  licensed  to  a 
person  that  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  by  a  corporation  or  other  entity  created 
within  the  Untied  States  under  the  laws 
thereof  or  the  laws  of  one  of  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  territories, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  with- 
out regard  to  the  citizenship  of  its 
Incorporators,  shareholders,  officers,  or  di- 
rectors, and 

"(2)  registered  with  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  United  States  trademark  owner 
or  exclusive  licensee  of  the  trademark  con- 
sents to  such  Importation  or  sale. 

"(b)  The  prohibitions  of  subsection  (a) 
apply  regardless — 

"(1)  of  whether  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
the  goods  or  foreign  trademark  owner  whose 


trademark  appears  on  the  goods  is  related  in 
any  way,  by  corporate  affiliation  or  other- 
wise, to  the  owner  of  the  United  States 
trademark; 

"(2)  of  whether  the  owner  of  the  United 
States  trademark  owns  or  has  registered  the 
trademark  abroad;  or 

"(3)  of  whether  the  owner  of  the  United 
States  trademark  has  authorized  the  use  of 
the  trademark  abroad. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
exclude  from  entry  into  the  United  States 
any  good  the  importation  of  which  is  In  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a),  provided  that  the 
person  who  owns  the  trademark  in  question 
in  the  United  States  and  who  has  regristered 
that  trademark  with  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  or  the  exclusive  licensee  of  such 
person  files  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  reg- 
istration for  such  trademark  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Any  owner  of  a  United  States  trade- 
mark or  any  exclusive  licensee  of  such  owner 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  importer  or 
seller  of  goods  bearing  Identical  or  confus- 
ingly similar  trademarks  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion (a)  in  any  Federal  district  court  to  en- 
join such  importation  or  sale  and  to  obtain 
money  damages  and  lost  profits  for  the 
wrongful  use  of  a  trademark  by  reason  of 
such  importation  or  sale,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(e)  For  purix>8es  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'person'  means  any  Individual  or  en- 
tity Including  but  not  limited  to  any  cor- 
poration or  partnership: 

"(2)  'United  States'  means  the  territory 
comprising  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

"(3)  'exclusive  licensee'  means  any  person 
to  whom  the  owner  of  a  United  States  trade- 
mark has  granted  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  market,  sell,  distribute,  or  provide 
goods  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  United  States 
under  that  trademark. 

"(f)  The  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  of 
section  526(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  set 
forth  in  section  526(d)  of  that  Act,  apply  to 
the  prohibitions  set  forth  herein. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  implement  subsection  (b)  but  such 
regulations  must  enforce  subsection  (b)  fully 
for  any  owner  of  a  trademark  in  the  United 
States  regardless  of  whether — 

"(1)  such  trademark  owner  or  its  subsidi- 
ary or  other  affiliate  manufactures  or  sells 
goods  bearing  an  identical  or  similar  trade- 
mark abroad; 

"(2)  such  trademark  owner  owns  and/or  has 
registered  such  trademark  abroad:  or 

"(3)  such  trademark  owner  has  authorized 
the  use  of  such  trademark  abroad.". 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  home  care 
and  adult  day  and  respite  care  expenses 
on  individual  taxpayers  with  respect  to 
a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  suf- 
fers from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  relat- 
ed organic  brain  disorders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENSES  RELATED  TO 
ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  permit  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
penses, other  than  medical,  which  are 
related  to  home  health  care,  adult  day 
care,  and  respite  care  of  an  individual 


with  Alzheimer's  disease.  My  legisla- 
tion is  the  companion  measure  to  Rep- 
resentative Olympia  Snowe's  bill,  H.R. 
931,  introduced  on  February  6.  This  leg- 
islation has  gained  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House,  and  I  hope  com- 
parable support  can  be  obtained  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
allow  caregivers  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  services  which  assist  them 
in  providing  care  to  a  dependent  who 
suffers  from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a 
related  organic  brain  disorder. 

This  legislation  is  an  important 
starting  point  in  providing  relief  to 
caregivers  who  provide  around-the- 
clock  care  to  a  family  member  7  days  a 
week  for  months  or,  in  many  cases, 
years.  Alzheimer's  disease  places  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  burden  on 
caregivers.  It  weakens  both  mind  and 
body.  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  re- 
quire constant,  full-time  care.  They 
can  suffer  from  the  disease  for  any- 
where from  3  to  20  years.  This  places  an 
immense  physical,  emotional,  and  fi- 
nancial burden  on  caregivers.  In  most 
cases,  neither  public  programs  nor  pri- 
vate insurance  provide  protection  for 
these  families.  The  legislation  I  am 
submitting  would  help  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  families  who  have  a  member 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
^sorder. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Glenn's 
resolution  to  designate  a  week  in  No- 
vember 1991  and  1992  as  National  Fam- 
ily Caregiver  Week.  As  our  Nation  en- 
joys advances  in  medical  technology, 
nutrition,  and  other  areas  crucial  to 
good  health,  our  elderly  population 
continues  to  grow  at  an  almost  phe- 
nomenal rate.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
we  recognize  the  particular  needs  of 
this  segment  of  our  population.  Today 
the  Senate  Aging  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  holding  a  hearing  on 
ways  to  improve  respite  care.  This 
hearing  should  help  to  create  a  greater 
recogrnition  of  the  need  to  support 
caregivers  in  our  society  and  may  iden- 
tify some  possible  means  of  providing 
relief  to  these  individuals. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  intro- 
duce my  bill  at  this  time.  The  Alz- 
heimer's Association  currently  is  hold- 
ing its  annual  public  policy  forum.  I 
would  like  to  extend  special  congratu- 
lations to  the  Alzheimer's  Association, 
my  good  friends  F*rincess  Yasmin  Aga 
Khan  Jeffries,  and  Randy  Maas,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Alzheimer  Associa- 
tion's Siouxland  chapter  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  for  their  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  increase  public  awareness  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

It  is  particularly  important  to 
strengrthen  national  recognition  of  the 
extent  to  which  Alzheimer's  disease  af- 
fects our  society.  It  is  shocking  to 
learn  that  Alzheimer's  disease  will  af- 
fect one  in  three  families  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  unless  we  find  a 
cure  or  preventive  remedy.  I  am  very 
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will  be  able  to  establish  clinics,  super- 
vised and  staffed  by  nurse  practitioners 
and  nurse  practitioner  students,  that 
provide  primary  care  targeted  to  medi- 
cally underserved  rural  and  native 
American  populations. 

In  the  process  of  giving  direct  ambu- 
latory care  to  their  patients,  these 
clinics  will  also  furnish  the  forums  in 
which  both  public  and  private  schools 
of  nursing  can  design  and  implement 
clinical  training  programs  for  their 
students.  Simultaneous  school-based 
education  and  clinical  training  have 
been  a  traditional  part  of  physician  de- 
velopment, but  nurses  have  enjoyed 
fewer  opportunities  to  combine  class- 
room instruction  with  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  treating  patients.  This  bill 
reinforces  the  principle  for  nurses  of 
joining  schooling  with  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  medical  care. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
bill  has  three  main  parts.  First,  it 
amends  the  Indian  Health  Improve- 
ment Act  to  authorize  up  to  $5  million 
in  grants  to  public  and  private  nursing 
schools  as  seed  money  for  the  creation 
of  primary  care  clinics  to  be  run  by  the 
nursing  schools.  As  part  of  developing 
the  clinics,  funds  could  be  used  on  such 
concerns  as  clinical  program  develop- 
ment, faculty  enhancement,  and  stu- 
dent fellowships.  Nursing  schools  re- 
ceiving these  grants  would  be  required 
to  establish  their  clinics  where  Indians 
would  have  easy  access  to  them.  Sec- 
ond, another  $5  million  in  grants  are 
authorized  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Nursing  Education  Program  for  the 
same  purposes  and  for  schools  that  de- 
veloped clinics  in  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Third,  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
amended  to  designate  that  the  services 
provided  in  these  nursing  school  clinics 
are  reimbursable  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  combination  of  grants 
and  the  provision  of  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid reimbursement  furnishes  the  in- 
centives and  operational  resources  nec- 
essary to  start  the  clinics  and  to  keep 
them  going. 

To  meet  the  increasing  challenge  of 
bringring  cost-effective  and  quality 
health  care  to  all  Americans,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  think  about  and  de- 
bate a  variety  of  proposals,  both  large 
and  small.  Most  important,  however, 
we  must  approach  the  issue  of  health 
care  with  creativity  and  determina- 
tion, ensuring  that  all  reasonable  ave- 
nues are  pursued.  Nurses  have  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  health  care  de- 
livery. The  Nursing  School  Clinics  Act 
of  1991  recognizes  the  central  role  they 
can  perform  as  caregivers  to  the  medi- 
cally underserved.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  AKAKA,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr. 

Jeffords.  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Levin, 


Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  improve  the  safety  of  exported 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

CIRCLE  OF  POISON  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  every 
day,  millions  of  Americans  are  exposed 
to  needless  risk. 

In  neighborhood  supermarkets,  they 
unknowingly  buy  food  grown  overseas 
that  has  been  sprayed  with  pesticides 
so  dangerous  that  EPA  refuses  to  let 
our  farmers  use  them  in  the  United 
States. 

Worse  yet,  some  of  these  pesticides 
are  made  by  U.S.  companies  right  here 
in  America.  And  because  FDA  waives 
through  virtually  all  imported  food 
without  inspection,  these  chemicals 
often  end  up  on  America's  dinner  table. 

This  is  the  "Circle  of  Poison."  It 
must  be  broken. 

America  is  one  of  the  safest  food  sup- 
pliers in  the  world.  We  are  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  make  the  best  better. 

But  at  a  time  when  we  are  toughen- 
ing standards  at  home,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  American  companies  to 
use  a  loophole  in  current  law  to  dump 
unsafe  pesticides  abroad — only  to  have 
these  chemicals  show  up  in  imported 
foods  in  America's  supermarkets. 

One-fourth  of  the  produce  we  eat  is 
imported.  That's  135  pounds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

Although  FDA  is  responsible  for  in- 
specting almost  all  imported  food,  it 
only  samples  a  minuscule  1  to  2  percent 
of  the  food  entering  this  country.  The 
rest  is  simply  waived  through  at  the 
wharf.  Overall,  5  percent  of  FDA-sam- 
pled imported  food  was  found  contami- 
nated with  illegal  pesticides,  where 
there  is  no  domestic  tolerance  or  which 
are  illegal  to  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  actual  violation  rate  may  be  sub- 
stantially higher  because  FDA  rou- 
tinely fails  to  screen  for  scores  of  pes- 
ticides. 

Breaking  the  circle  of  poison  means 
stopping  U.S.  chemical  companies  from 
dumping  pesticides  overseas  that  EPA 
considers  unsafe.  It  means  reducing  the 
chance  that  these  banned  chemicals 
will  find  their  way  into  our  school- 
children's  lunch  sacks. 

If  EPA  says  that  a  pesticide  is  too 
unsafe  to  be  used  on  American-grown 
food,  then  it  is  too  unsafe  to  be  used  on 
foreign-grown  food. 

Buying  food  should  not  be  a  guessing 
game.  Consimiers  should  not  have  to 
choose  between  off-season  cantaloupes 
and  cancer  every  time  they  buy  im- 
ported fruit  at  the  supermarket  check- 
out line. 

The  circle  of  poison  is  also  a  problem 
for  American  farmers.  It  is  not  fair 
that  foreign  competitors  can  use 
chemicals    that    our    farmers    cannot. 
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This  legislation  will  level  the  playing 
field  for  our  producers. 

Mr.  President,  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, we  are  today  introducing  the  Cir- 
cle of  Poison  Prevention  Act  of  1991.  I 
ask  that  background  materials  on  the 
legislation  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Overview 

Circle  of  Poison:  A  loophole  in  current  law 
allows  U.S.  chemical  companies  to  export 
pesticides  EPA  considers  cancer  causing  and 
too  dangerous  for  domestic  farm  use.  Used 
on  foreign-grown  food  that  is  shipped  here 
and  scarcely  Inspected  at  the  U.S.  border, 
these  pesticides  often  end  up  on  America's 
dinner  tables,  completing  a  cycle  many  call 
the  "Circle  of  Poison." 

A  provision  to  break  the  Circle  of  Poison 
was  dropped  from  last  year's  farm  bill,  after 
the  Administration,  using  arguments  sup- 
plied by  the  pesticide  Industry,  directed  an 
unrivaled  attack  on  it. 

This  year's  legislation,  called  the  "Circle 
of  Poison  Prevention  Act  of  1991"  (COPPA), 
bans  the  export  of  pesticides  that  cannot  be 
used  domestically  (I.e.,  have  no  EPA  "reg- 
istration") or  cannot  be  present  on  food 
consumed  In  the  U.S.  (I.e..  have  no  EPA 
"food  tolerance"). 

On  the  contamination  of  imported  food: 
Overall,  five  percent  of  the  Imported  food 
FDA  samples  Is  found  contaminated  with  Il- 
legal pesticides— twice  the  rate  for  domestic 
foods.  The  actual  violation  rate  may  be  sub- 
stantially higher  since  FDA  routinely  does 
not  screen  for  scores  of  unregistered  pes- 
ticides that  are  used  on  Imported  food. 

On  Imported  food  consumed:  Pesticides  ex- 
ported abroad  can  come  back  to  the  U.S.  on 
treated  fruits  and  vegetables.  Each  year, 
Americans  consume  134  billion  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  25  percent  of  which  is 
imported.  That  equals  135  pounds  of  im- 
ported fruits  and  vegetables  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  During  the  winter  months, 
half  of  what  we  consume  is  imported. 

FDA  screens  a  minuscule  amount  of  im- 
ported foods:  Although  FDA  is  responsible 
for  inspecting  almost  all  imported  food,  they 
sample  a  minuscule  one  to  two  percent  of  the 
food  entering  this  country.  The  rest  is  sim- 
ply waived  through  at  the  wharf.  In  the  last 
three  years,  federal  inspectors  have  found 
U.S. -banned  pesticides  in  beef  from  Hon- 
duras, pineapples  from  Mexico,  rice  from 
Pakistan,  mushrooms  from  France  and  beans 
and  carrots  from  Latin  America. 

Level  the  playing  field:  If  a  U.S.-made 
chemical  is  banned  here  but  used  by  compet- 
ing producers  in  a  foreign  country,  then  we 
are  effectively  penalizing  U.S.  farmers  and 
growers  for  using  safe  pesticides  and  obeying 
the  law. 

Key  Provisions  of  the  Circle  of  Poison 
Prevention  Act  of  1991 

Export  Ban:  For  the  first  time,  bans  the 
export  pesticides  that  cannot  be  used  domes- 
tically (i.e.,  have  no  EPA  "registration")  or 
cannot  be  present  on  food  consumed  in  U.S. 
(i.e.,  have  no  EPA  "food  tolerance"). 

Safer  Food:  To  make  food  safer,  EPA  must 
immediately  revoke  or  suspend  a  pesticide 
food  tolerance  when  it  revokes  or  suspends 
its  registration. 

Level  Playing  Field  for  U.S.  Farmers: 
Blocks  foreign  farmers  from  receiving  pes- 
ticides from  the  U.S.  that  domestic  farmers 
cannot  use. 


Cannot  Hide  Pesticides:  To  help  find  illegal 
chemicals  used  on  imported  foods,  requires 
for  the  first  time  that  pesticides  be  detect- 
able by  FDA's  regular  screening  tests. 

Prior  Informed  Consent:  For  the  first  time, 
allows  other  countries  to  refuse  any  "re- 
stricted-use" (hazardous)  pesticide.  Coun- 
tries will  receive  specific  information  about 
the  safety  of  pesticides  before  accepting 
them. 

Worldwide  Notification:  For  the  first  time, 
requires  worldwide  notification  of  signifi- 
cant pesticide  regulatory  decisions  including 
new  registrations,  conditional  registrations, 
cancellations  and  withdrawals,  suspensions, 
"restricted  use"  classifications,  and  special 
reviews. 

Eliminates  Loophole:  Requires  that  "me 
toos"— pesticides  claimed,  often  falsely,  to 
be  significantly  similar  In  composition— no 
longer  be  exempt  from  proper  regulation. 

Better  Labeling  and  Packaging:  Requires 
pesticide  labels  to  be  written  in  an  official 
language  of  the  country  where  the  pesticide 
will  be  used.  Also  requires  that  packaging 
meet  the  legal  requirements  of  the  country 
of  use. 

Leadership  Role  for  U.S.:  Directs  EPA  to: 
(1)  convene  international  meetings  to  de- 
velop multinational  pesticide  export  control 
measures;  and  (2)  assist  foreign  countries  in 
developing  better  pesticide  regulatory  and 
sustainable  agriculture  programs. 

Citizens  Suits:  In  addition  to  EPA-inlti- 
ated  enforcement  actions,  allows  direct  citi- 
zen enforcement  of  bill's  provisions. 


LEGisLA'nvE  History  of  Circle  of  Poison 

1990  Farm  Bill:  During  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  markup.  Sen.  Patrick 
Leahy  (D-VT)  put  Circle  of  Poison  reform 
legislation  into  the  Senate  farm  bill.  It 
banned  the  overseas  export  of  U.S.-made  pes- 
ticides that  the  EPA  considers  possible  car- 
cinogens and  too  dangerous  for  domestic 
farm  use. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  similar  to  that  put  Into 
the  Senate  farm  bill  was  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Mike  Synar  (D-OK),  Leon  Panetta  (D-CA) 
and  Dan  Gllckman  (D-KS).  The  House  bill 
was  amended  and  later  Included  in  the  House 
farm  bill. 

At  conference,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  on  a  Circle  of  Poison 
provision  that  adequately  dealt  with  the  ex- 
port of  hazardous  pesticides.  The  issue  was 
dropped  from  the  farm  bill. 

The  Administration's  role:  Using  argu- 
ments supplied  by  the  pesticide  industry,  the 
Administration  directed  an  extraordinary  at- 
tack on  Circle  of  Poison,  playing  the  key 
role  in  killing  It. 

Five  Administration  agencies  (EPA, 
USDA,  Commerce,  Justice  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representatives)  argued  that  the  leg- 
islation would  "disrupt  trade  which  may  be 
worth  several  hundred  million  dollars  per 
year,  and  which  undoubtedly  supports  a 
large  number  of  American  jobs"  and  "could 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  American  agri- 
cultural chemical  industry." 

The  Administration  was  criticized  when  it 
admitted  it  did  not  know  how  many  banned 
and  unregristered  chemicals  are  exported 
each  year  from  the  U.S.  The  agencies  are 
still  unable  to  document  this  contention. 

The  nonpartisan  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  criticized 
the  Industry  arg^iments  and  survey  as:  "The 
bases  of  the  [industry]  survey's  worst-case 
estimates  of  economic  impacts  appear  to  be 
possible,  although  not  necessarily  probable, 
outcomes." 


Analysis  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee also  refuted  the  chemical  company 
survey.  It  concluded  that,  under  a  worse  case 
scenario,  theoretically  700  to  1,000  U.S.  jobs 
would  be  Impacted  by  the  legislation— less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  (0.04%  to 
0.06%)  of  the  jobs  in  the  U.S.  chemical  indus- 
try. It  also  concluded  that  this  number  will 
be  substantially  reduced  as  manufacturers 
shift  to  producing  safer,  registered  chemicals 
and  other  products.  To  show  how  relatively 
small  this  number  is.  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  approximately  41,000  U.S.  chemi- 
cal company  workers  call  in  sick  at  least  one 
day  a  week. 

Partial  List  of  Banned  asd  Unregistered 

Chemicals 
These  are  a  few  of  the  made-in-the-U.S. 
pesticides  that  will  no  longer  be  exportable 
under  the  "Circle  of  Poison  Prevention  Act 
of  1991": 

1.  Chlordane  and  Heptachlor,  made  by  Vel- 
sicol  Chemical:  Known  carcinogens.  Velslcol 
makes  chlordane  and  heptachlor  at  its  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee  plant.  Although  both  were 
banned  from  U.S.  farm  use  In  1978,  Velslcol 
still  exports  them  overseas,  sending  nearly 
two  million  pounds  to  14  countries  since  the 
beginning  of  1990.  FDA  testing  has  found 
these  chemicals  on  imported  meat,  fruits, 
and  cheese. 

2.  Haloxyfop  (Gallant).  made  by 
DowElanco:  After  classifying  haloxyfop  as  a 
"probable  human  carcinogen."  EPA  refused 
to  approve  any  of  DowElanco's  three  applica- 
tions for  Import  tolerances  for  beef  and  other 
animal  products  or  one  for  a  registration. 
Gallant  Is  used  in  Australia,  Chile.  Costa 
Rica.  Indonesia,  and  France  for  use  on 
chickpeas,  apples,  pears,  palm  trees  (oil),  and 
wine  grapes. 

3.  Nuarimol  (Trimlnal),  made  by 
DowElanco:  EPA  refused  a  food  tolerance  pe- 
tition for  nuarimol  in  1983  due  to  concerns 
about  the  risk  of  cancer  and  birth  defects. 
Nuarimol  is  used  in  Germany,  United  King- 
dom, Italy,  France,  and  Spain  on  barley  and 
grapevines. 

4.  Prothiophos  (Tokuthlon).  made  by 
Mobay:  EPA  has  refused  Mobay's  application 
for  an  import  tolerance  due  to  concerns 
about  the  risk  of  cancer  and  birth  defects, 
Prothiophos  is  used  in  Indonesia,  Japan,  and 
Australia  on  palm  trees  (oil),  pears,  tea,  and 
grapevines. 

5.  Butachlor  (Machete),  made  by  Monsanto: 
Due  to  concerns  about  cancer  risk  and 
ground  water  contamination,  EPA  has  re- 
fused Monsanto's  applications  to  register 
butachlor.  Butachlor  is  used  in  Thailand, 
India  and  Japan  on  rice. 

6.  Carbosufan  (Marshal,  Sheriff  and  Posse), 
made  by  FMC:  Carbosulfan  has  neither  a  tol- 
erance nor  registration  but  is  exported  to  In- 
donesia, Thailand.  Ireland.  Spain,  United 
Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia  for  use  on  corn, 
rice,  soybeans,  beets,  broccoli,  potatoes  and 
asparagus. 

7.  Acetochlor,  made  by  Monsanto:  EPA 
considers  acetocblor  a  "probable  human  car- 
cinogen." In  19b3i  Monsanto  applied  for  both 
a  registratios-  and  food  tolerance  for 
acetochlor,  neither  of  which  have  been 
granted.  It  is  used  in  Eastern  Europe  on 
com,  cauliflower,  potatoes  and  apples. 

Problems  Wmj  Imported  Fcwd/Impactt  on 
Foreign  Workers 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  data  shows 
that  imported  food  has  substantially  higher 
levels  of  contamination  from  illegal  pes- 
ticides than  domestic  food.  For  example.  10.3 
percent  of  imported  peas  have  been  found 
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}  Cnwroninental  Protection  Agency  Pesticides  with  a  food  tolerance  are 
aportabie  under  the  "Circle  of  Poison  Prewntion  Act " 

Basic  Questions  and  answers  On  the 

Circle  of  Poison  Prevention  Act  of  1991 

What;  is  the  Circle  of  Poison?  Some  unreg- 
istered or  banned  pesticides  that  cannot  be 
used  for  domestic  farm  use  are  still  made  in 
the  U.S.  and  then  exported  for  foreign  agri- 
cultural use.  When  this  treated  foreign  food 
is  imported  to  the  U.S..  the  pesticide  has 
made  a  complete  circle— the  Circle  of  Poison. 

Do  we  still  import  food  containing  dan- 
gerous pesticides?  FDA  samples  roughly  one 
to  two  percent  of  all  food  shipments  entering 
the  U.S.  and  generally  finds  that  five  percent 
have  residues  of  pesticides  for  which  there  is 
no  food  tolerance  and  are  already  illegal  to 
Import. 

Instead  of  stopping  exports,  isn't  the  an- 
swer to  the  Circle  of  Poison  better  monitor- 
ing at  the  border?  Doubling  FDA's  testing 
budget  would  allow  it  to  sample  only  two  to 
four  percent  of  imported  food,  giving  little 
assurance  of  protection.  Also,  many  chemi- 
cals cannot  be  picked  up  through  FDA  test- 
ing. 

How  will  this  bill  affect  domestic  farmers 
and  domestic  agriculture?  The  bill  will  level 
the  playing  field  for  American  farmers  and 
growers.  If  a  chemical  is  banned  here  but 
used  by  competing  producers  in  a  foreign 
country,  then  we  are  in  effect  penalizing  U.S. 
farmers  and  growers  for  using  safe  pesticides 
and  obeying  the  law. 

What  about  pesticides  that  are  not  reg- 
istered in  the  U.S.  because  they  &re  used  on 
food  not  grown  in  the  U.S.?  Under  the  "Cir- 
cle of  Poison  Prevention  Act."  these  pes- 
ticides can  still  be  exported  if  there  is  a  food 
tolerance  (i.e..  it  is  legal  to  have  that  pes- 
ticide's residue  on  food  consumed  in  the 
U.S.). 

U.S.  chemical  companies  are  responsible.  If 
they  cannot  sell  their  products,  foreign  mar- 
kets will  be  served  by  fly-by-night  or  pirate 
companies.  Not  all  U.S.  companies  are  re- 
sponsible exporters.  EPA  recently  fined  eight 
for  violating  U.S.  export  laws:  Exxon. 
Mobay.  Shield  Bright,  Dow  Chemical,  Rohm 
and  Haas,  Sandoz,  Monsanto  and  Chevron. 
The  industry  cannot  police  itself. 

Poor,  third-world  countries  need  pesticides 
to  avoid  famine  and  to  feed  their  people. 
Don't  they  need  these  chemicals?  Because 
the  U.S.  has  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
technology  in  the  world,  we  are  developing 
safer  alternatives  to  some  of  the  older,  more 
risky  pesticides  being  taken  off  the  market. 
These  chemical  alternatives,  as  well  as  inte- 
grated pest  management  practices,  are  being 
made  available  to  third  world  countries.  In 
cases  where  no  alternatives  exist  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communicable  disease  and  fam- 
ine, the  legislation  allows  the  export  of  un- 
registered pesticides. 

This  legislation  will  cost  American  jobs 
and  research/development.-  We  will  just  be 
exporting  jobs  and  research  and  development 
overseas.  If  we  don't  do  it.  someone  else  will. 

Research:  This  bill  places  no  new  restric- 
tions on  domestic  research  and  development. 


It  will  not  cause  pesticide  companies  to 
abandon  their  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
U.S.  facilities  and  personnel. 

Jobs:  The  U.S.  chemical  Industry  employs 
approximately  1  million  people,  20,000  of 
which  work  on  agricultural  pesticides.  An  es- 
timated 700  to  1,000  work  on  chemicals 
barred  from  export  by  this  legislation.  Thus, 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  chemical  in- 
dustry jobs  would  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Also,  U.S.  firms  manufacture  a  range  of 
pesticides  at  U.S.  facilities.  It  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  build  new  plants  just  for  the 
production  of  some  relatively  small  product 
lines. 

Won't  this  bill  simply  force  American  com- 
panies to  produce  the  banned  chemicals 
overseas,  giving  us  less  control  over  the 
problem?  We  have  a  moral  responsibility  on 
food  safety.  If  the  chemicals  are  not  safe  for 
American  farmers  and  consumers,  they  are 
not  safe  for  foreign  farmers  and  consumers. 
Even  if  these  pesticides  are  produced  over- 
seas, this  legislation  will  prohibit  importing 
into  the  U.S.  any  food  that  has  been  treated 
by  unregistered  pesticides.  The  importance 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  foreign  agricultural 
producers  provides  an  important  disincen- 
tive to  the  use  of,  and  the  demand  for,  these 
pesticides. 

Will  this  be  an  infringement  on  free  trade? 
Does  the  bill  interfere  with  GATT?  No.  Coun- 
tries may  set  safety  standards,  provided  they 
require  their  own  producers  to  meet  the 
same  standards.  This  bill  requires  necessary 
reporting  on  pesticide  use  to  ensure  they  are 
meeting  the  same  standards  as  American 
farmers. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  take  a  unilateral  role? 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
taken  unilateral  action  to  bar  U.S.  compa- 
nies from  exporting  chemicals  being  diverted 
to  process  cocaine.  The  Administration  ar- 
gued that  it  was  important  for  the  U.S.  to 
take  a  leadership  position  to  stop  the  spread 
of  drugs.  The  U.S.  is  also  considering  similar 
unilateral  action  against  exports  used  to 
manufacture  chemical  weapons.  With  both 
bans.  Administration  officials  say  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  U.S.  to  take  a  leadership  role 
in  restricting  the  export  of  those  chemicals 
that  are  diverted  to  make  cocaine  or  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The  Circle  of  Poison  legislation  proposes 
that  the  same  leadership  role  for  the  U.S. 

Is  the  Circle  of  Poison  a  problem  for  for- 
eign workers?  Untrained  foreign  workers  use 
U.S.  pesticides  that  may  injure  them.  For 
example.  DBCP  may  have  sterilized  as  many 
as  2.000  banana  workers  in  Costa  Rica.  Also, 
there  are  25  million  poisonings  each  year  in 
developing  countries  and  the  U.S.  is  one  of 
the  top  three  chemical  producers  in  the 
world.* 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Leahy  once 
again  to  introduce  extremely  impor- 
tant legrislation  to  stop  the  export  of 
pesticides  determined  to  be  too  dan- 
gerous for  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  Circle  of  Poison  Prevention  Act 
turns  good  sense  and  compassion  into 
law. 

This  bill  sends  a  clear  message:  if  the 
EPA  has  determined  a  pesticide  is  un- 
safe and,  has  banned  that  pesticide 
from  use  in  the  United  States — even 
prohibiting  its  presence  on  food  im- 
ports— then  we  cannot  allow  that  pes- 
ticide to  be  made  here  and  exported  to 
other  countries.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
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sense  to  allow  the  export  of  dangerous 
pesticides  to  other  countries,  to  export 
a  risk  we  will  not  accept  ourselves. 

Data  shows  that  pesticides  which 
have  been  denied  a  food  tolerance  or 
U.S.  regristration  due  to  possible  cancer 
risk,  groundwater  contamination  and 
other  harmful  effects  are  known  to  be 
used  in  treating  fnilt  and  vegetable 
crops  in  other  countries.  We  must  stop 
taking  the  chance  that  these  harmful 
chemicals  will  find  their  way  back  to 
our  dinner  tables  as  residues  on  foods 
we  import. 

This  bill  breaks  the  circle  of  poison 
threatening  our  children,  our  chil- 
dren's children,  and  every  generation 
to  follow.  Our  food  supply  is  the  safest 
in  the  world  because,  from  farmer  to 
grrocer,  extra  efforts  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect us.  But  even  if  we  ban  a  chemical 
here,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  exported  and 
used  on  crops  growing  in  other  coun- 
tries, odds  are  high  it  will  come  right 
back  and  find  its  way  to  our  super- 
markets and  dinnertables. 

The  FDA,  charged  with  inspecting  al- 
most all  imported  food,  acutally  only 
samples  1  or  2  percent  of  food  imports. 
Yet,  even  of  that  small  sample,  5  per- 
cent is  found  contaminated  with  illegal 
pesticides — twice  the  rate  for  domestic 
foods. 

We  must  make  our  laws  work  so  they 
provide  real  protection  for  people.  And, 
we  must  make  sure  our  farmers  are 
working  on  a  level  field,  against  com- 
petitors who  face  the  same  pesticide 
rules. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  extraor- 
dinary movement  toward  global  co- 
operation. The  United  States  must  be  a 
leader  in  confronting  global  environ- 
mental challenges.  It  is  essential,  if  we 
are  to  provide  effective  leadership,  that 
we  stop  exporting  banned  pesticides.  If 
we  don't,  each  shipment  will  carry  a 
message  of  ill-will  threatening  progrress 
on  many  environmental  fronts. 

In  1947,  Congress  identified  a  need  to 
protect  Americans  from  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  deadly,  agricultural  chemi- 
cals. The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  bans  cer- 
tain chemicals  from  being  used  in  the 
United  States,  but,  because  of  a  loop- 
hole, allows  these  same  chemicals  to  be 
exported.  It  is  time  we  closed  that 
loophole.  Chemicals  that  cannot  be 
used  in  this  country  because  they  pose 
an  unacceptable  risk  to  health  and  the 
environment,  should  not  be  exported  to 
other  countries.  We  cannot  export  a 
risk  that  we  would  not  accept  our- 
selves. 

This  legislation  will  expand  TIFRA 
to  ensure  that  companies  exporting 
pesticides  produced  in  the  United 
States  cannot  dump  on  other  countries 
harmful  substances  unacceptable  here. 
The  bill  will  grant  greater  control  to 
Importing  countries  over  what  pes- 
ticides are  entering  their  borders  and 
impacting  the  lives  of  their  people.  It 
will  also  require  better  packaging  and 


labeling  of  pesticides,  including  requir- 
ing pesticide  labels  to  be  written  in  an 
official  language  of  the  country  where 
the  pesticide  will  be  used. 

This  bill  directs  the  EPA  to  convene 
international  meetings  to  develop  mul- 
tinational pesticide  export  control 
measures  and  to  assist  foreigm  coun- 
tries in  developing  better  pesticide  reg- 
ulatory and  sustainable  agriculture 
programs. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  argiiments 
made  by  those  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  this  bill  on  industry.  The  Velsi- 
col  Chemical  Corp.,  in  Memphis,  TN,  is 
the  world's  only  producer  of  chlordane 
and  heptachlor,  two  of  the  most  highly 
toxic  and  persistent  insecticides  ever 
made.  There  two  chemicals  have  been 
banned  from  farm  use  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  decade  because 
of  the  risks  they  present  to  public 
health  and  the  environment.  Even  so, 
just  3  years  ago,  chlordane  levels  as 
high  as  eight  times  the  allowable  level 
were  found  in  beef  imported  to  the 
United  States  from  Honduras.  And  just 
since  1990  Velsicol  has  exported  more 
than  2  million  pounds  of  heptachlor 
and  chlordane  to  14  countries. 

While  pesticides  are  useful  to  food 
producers  in  protecting  their  crops,  we 
have  wisely  chosen  to  make  certain 
these  uses  do  not  threaten  our  health 
or  our  environment.  Companies  can 
continue  to  pursue  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  safe  chemicals  to 
replace  those  that  are  not  safe.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
these  standards  are  upheld  Vithin  our 
borders  and  in  a  way  that  prevents  this 
threat  from  being  exported  and  then 
returning  to  our  dinner  tables.  I  look 
forward  to  the  enactment  of  this  long 
overdue  change  in  our  pesticide  laws 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  recognize, 
support,  and  promote  the  use  of  volun- 
teers to  assist  older  Americans,  to  en- 
courage older  Americans  to  volunteer 
in  local  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  decade  the  United  States  has 
experienced  a  slow  transformation.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Joyce  T.  Berry,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  the  number  of 
persons  aged  60  or  older  has  increased 
by  23  percent  to  over  31  million  people. 
Unfortunately,  this  rise  in  our  senior 
population  has  pressed  the  availability 
of  services  to  seniors  beyond  their  lim- 
its. 

Congress  passed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  In  1965  to  provide  important  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation's  seniors.  Among 
them  is  funding  for  senior  centers  and 
services  such  as  home-delivered  meals 


and  congregate  meals.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully provide  these  services  the 
Older  Americans  Act  heavily  relies  on 
over  450.000  volunteers.  Remarkably, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  does  not  for- 
mally recognize  these  men  and  women 
who  make  the  Older  Americans  Act 
work. 

It  is  my  belief  that  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  a  potential  crisis  in  service 
availability  lies  in  an  increased  use  of 
volunteer  services  to  assist  older 
Americans.  Today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  which  creates  a  volunteer 
services  coordinator  at  the  local  area 
on  aging  level.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  volunteer  services  coordinator 
would  be  to  encourage  and  enlist  the 
services  of  volunteer  groups  to  assist 
the  area's  elderly,  to  encourage  and  or- 
ganize the  area's  elderly  to  volunteer 
In  their  communities,  and  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  the  contribution 
made  by  volunteers  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Cochran  and  Senator  Grassley  have 
agreed  to  join  me  in  this  effort  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Here  In  the  Senate  the  process  of  ex- 
amining the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
begun  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging.  I 
am  confident  that  many  fine  ideas  will 
be  discussed  and  debated  before  the  en- 
tire Senate  is  asked  to  vote  on  reau- 
thorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  look  forward  to  participating  in 
this  important  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This      Act      may      be      cited      as      the 


SEC.  2.  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSIONER. 

Section  202(c)  of  the  Older  Americana  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  executing  the  duties  and  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  Administration  under  this  Act 
and  carrying  out  the  programs  and  activities 
provided  for  by  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
shall  act  to  encourage  and  assist  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of— 

"(1)  area  volunteer  service  coordinators,  as 
described  In  section  306(a)(4)(B).  by  area 
agencies  on  aging  designated  under  section 
305(a)(2)(A):  and 

"(11)  State  volunteer  service  coordinators, 
as  described  in  section  307(a)(9)(B).  by  State 
agencies  designated  under  section  305<a)(l). 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  State  and  area  volun- 
teer services  coordinators.". 

SEC.  3.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 
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ifiade  under  any  authority  of 
be  used  for  paying  for  the 
providing  for  an  area  volunteer  serv- 
as    described    in    section 
State  volunteer  services  co- 
described       in       section 


)  of  the  Older  Americans 

S.C.  3026(a)(4))  is  amended— 

'(A)"  after  the  paragraph 

bparkgraph  (A)  (as  designated  by 
of  this   section),   by   adding 
semicolon;  and 
at  the  end  the  following  new 

approijriate.  provide  for  an  area  vol- 
coordlnator,  who  shall— 

and  enlist  the  services  of, 

groups  to  provide  assistance 

I^ropriate  to  the  unique  needs 

ithin  the  planning  and  serv- 

organize,  and  promote  the 
Arrlericans  as  volunteers  to  local 
within  the  area;  and 

the  recognition  of  the  con- 
by  volunteers  to  programs 
ujider  the  area  plan;". 


"(1)  Grants 
this  title  may 
costs  of 

Ices   coordinator 
306(aK4Xb).  or 
ordlnator,       ai 
307(a)(9)(B). 
SEC.  4.  AREA 

Section  306(at)(4 
Act  of  1965  (42 

(1)  by  inserting 
designation; 

(2)  in  8U 
paragraph   ( 1 ) 
"and"  after  the 

(3)  by  adding 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  If 
unteer  services 

"(1)  encourage 
local  volunteet 
and  services  a 
of  the  elderly 
ice  area; 

"(11)  encourage, 
use  of  older 
communities 

"(ill)  promotfe 
tribution  mad« 
administered 

SEC.  S.  STATE 

Section  307(4)(9) 
Act  of  1965  (42 

(1)  by  Inserting 
designation 

(2)  by  adding 
subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  If  thr^e 
State  provide 
coordinator, 
306(a)(4)(B),  the 
State   volunteer 
shall— 

"(1)  encourage 
for  area  volunt  ser 

"(11)  coordinate 
fered  between 

"(HI)  encour^e 
use  of  older 
State; 

"(IV)  provid( 
may  include 
Ices  coordinatcts 

"(V)  promote  t 
tribution  madt 
grams 

"(11)  If  fewer 
State  provide 
coordinator, 
the  State 
scribed  in  clauie 
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S.C.  3027(a)(9)),  Is  amended— 

'(A)"  after  the  paragraph 


at  the  end  the  following  new 

or  more  area  plans  in  the 

I  or  an  area  volunteer  services 

as      described      in      section 

State  plan  shall  provide  for  a 

services   coordinator,    who 

areas  on  aging  to  provide 

services  coordinators; 

the  volunteer  services  of- 

various  areas  on  aging; 

organize  and  promote  the 

Ai:tericans  as  volunteers  to  the 


services  to  that  population.  More  im- 
portantly, Mr.  President,  the  bill  will 
tap  those  resources,  not  by  adding  an 
additional  and  costly  layer  of  regula- 
tion and  bureaucracy,  but  by  providing 
flexibility  within  the  existing  frame- 
work to  those  already  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Act  and  its  pro- 
grams. 

This  proposal  will  allow  local  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  use  existing  Older 
Americans  Act  funds  to  create  a  volun- 
teer services  coordinator  i)osition.  This 
individual  would  encourage  and  enlist 
the  services  of  existing  volunteer  orga- 
nizations to  serve  the  elderly  and 
would  encourage  and  coordinate  those 
older  Americans  who  volunteer  their 
own  time  and  energy  in  service  to  their 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  population  of 
older  Americans  continues  its  rapid 
rate  of  increase  in  the  decades  ahead, 
there  will  be  an  ever  greater  strain  on 
our  ability  to  provide  nutrition  and 
other  services  currently  provided  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

While  better  utilization  of  resources 
now  available  in  the  form  of  volunteers 
and  volimteer  service  organizations 
won't  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
increase  in  demand  for  services,  it  can 
certainly  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
league. Senator  LUGAR,  for  this  initia- 
tive. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  to  ensure  that  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  will  allow  area  agencies  on 
aging  to  promote,  coordinate,  and  uti- 
lize volunteer  services  that  may  be 
available  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
older  Americans.* 


technical  assistance,  which 
training,  to  area  volunteer  serv- 
and 
the  recognition  of  the  con- 
by  volunteers  to  the   pro- 
admlnlstered  under  the  State  plan. 

than  three  area  plans  In  the 

I  or  an  area  volunteer  services 

State  plan  may  provide  for 

volujiteer  services  coordinator  de- 

(!).".• 


Mr.  President.  I  am 
as  an  original  cosponsor 
that  Senator  Lugar  is  in- 
today  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
coordination  of  volunteer 
under    the    Older    Americans 


ranking 


member  of  the  Sub- 
Aging  which  is  conduct- 
and  reviewing  the  issues 
reauthorization  of  the 
Amerlfcans  Act  this  year.  I  am 
sipport  this  proposal  to  im- 
80  that  it  will  better 
of  older  Americans, 
legisllatlon  recognizes  the  tre- 
res^urce  in  the  form  of  volun- 
that  exists  in  the  older 
population  and  among  volun- 
organlzations   to  provide 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DASCHLE,      Mr.      BURDICK,      Mr. 

Dkon,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  HEFLIN, 

Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 

Symms): 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  farmers  who  realize  capital  gain 
on  the  transfer  of  farm  property  to  sat- 
isfy an  indebtedness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FARM  DEBT  TAX  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try are  attempting  to  restructure  their 
debts  and  retain  their  homesteads. 
However,  the  fresh  start  Congress  envi- 
sioned for  these  farmers  when  it  passed 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  will 
prove  to  be  elusive  for  many  of  them. 
Depending  on  the  circumstances,  the 
tax  consequences  of  debt  restructuring 
can  be  very  severe — and  will  push  some 
farmers  over  the  brink  of  insolvency 
just  as  they  are  attempting  to  recover. 
Farmers  engaged  In  debt  restractur- 
ing  can  encounter  either — or  both — of 
the  following  tax  problems.  When  prop- 
erty is  deeded  back  to  a  lender  in  ex- 
change for  debt  relief,  the  farmer  will 
realize  a  capital  gain  if  the  fair  market 
value    of   the    property    is    above    the 


basis.  It  is  the  same  tax  the  farmer 
would  owe  if  he  sold  the  land,  only  in 
this  case  there  is  no  cash  from  the  sale. 
The  farmer  could  also  owe  some  tax  on 
the  debt  relief  he  receives  from  the 
lender,  unless  he  is  insolvent  or  has  un- 
used tax  attributes  to  apply  as  offsets. 

Prior  to  the  1986  tax  reform  law,  it 
was  possible  to  mitigate  these  tax  con- 
sequences by  using  income-averaging 
and  excluding  60  percent  of  capital 
gains.  But  since  the  repeal  of  these  pro- 
visions, farmers  who  restructure  their 
debts  increasingly  find  that  the  result- 
ing tax  obligations  are  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay. 

Thousands  of  farmers  will  fail  if  the 
current  tax  treatment  of  debt  restruc- 
turing arrangements  is  left  unchanged. 
And  for  others  who  have  lost  their 
farms,  huge  tax  bills  will  hang  over 
their  heads  for  years  to  come,  clouding 
what  prospects  they  had  for  making  a 
modest  living. 

Let  me  provide  a  numerical  example. 
Suppose  a  farmer  had  a  loan  for  $200,000 
and  conveyed  back  land  worth  $150,000 
to  eliminate  this  debt.  Assume  this 
land  had  a  cost-basis  of  575.000.  Under 
current  law.  this  farmer  would  have  to 
j)ay  tax  on  a  capital  gain  of  $75,000. 
Though  such  gains  are  illusory,  they 
will  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

The  farmer  In  this  example  would 
also  realize  $50,000  of  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness income.  To  offset  this  in- 
come, he  can  draw  on  any  tax  at- 
tributes— such  as  unused  investment 
tax  credits  and  net  operating  loss 
carryovers — that  he  has,  and  he  can  re- 
duce basis  in  other  property.  If.  after 
taking  these  steps,  the  farmer  still  has 
discharge  of  Indebtedness  Income,  he 
will  be  taxed  on  the  remainder  unless 
he  is  insolvent. 

My  bill  would  address  both  of  these 
tax  problems  for  farmers  who  are  tech- 
nically solvent  but  clearly  lack  the 
ability  to  pay.  It  would  provide  a  lim- 
ited, once-in-a-llfetlme  exclusion  for 
farmers  with  low  to  moderate  Income 
and  few  other  assets,  to  relieve  them  of 
the  tax  owed  on  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness Income  or  capital  gains  that  arise 
from  debt  restructuring. 

The  exclusion  is  clearly  targeted: 
large  farmers,  wealthy  investors  and 
speculators,  and  others  with  signifi- 
cant assets  will  not  be  helped.  To  qual- 
ify for  the  exclusion,  farmers  would 
need  to  meet  the  following  three  tests: 
First,  at  least  50  percent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts in  6  of  the  last  10  years  must  be 
attributable  to  farming;  second,  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  Income  is  less  than 
100  percent  of  the  national  median  ad- 
justed gross  income;  and  third,  equity 
In  all  other  property  is  less  than  $25,000 
or  150  percent  of  tax  liability,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  The  exclusion  is  lim- 
ited to  $300,000  over  the  taxpayer's  life- 
time, the  same  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
write-down  that  exists  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  similar  to 
measures  I  introduced  in  1988  and  agrain 
in  1989.  Counterpart  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  in  both  of  these 
years.  In  July  of  1989,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
legislation,  which  demonstrated  the 
need  for  such  tax  changes  and  sug- 
gested a  number  of  technical  revisions 
that  have  now  been  inconwrated.  Dur- 
ing action  of  the  fiscal  1990  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill,  the  committee  adopted 
key  provisions  of  my  bill  which  ex- 
tended relief  from  the  taxes  on  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  income.  Subse- 
quently, however,  this  legislation  was 
deleted  from  the  reconciliation  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  a  leadership  move 
to  scale  back  and  expedite  passage  of 
the  omnibus  budget  measure. 

But  these  problems  have  not  dis- 
appeared. And  with  the  national  econ- 
omy in  recession,  we  should  expect 
that  the  number  of  farmers  who  need 
to  restructure  their  debts  will  continue 
to  grow.  According  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  14,167  borrowers 
had  their  debts  restructured  in  1990.  In 
addition,  the  agency  has  thousands  of 
unresolved  cases,  many  of  which  are  on 
api>eal  and  can  still  involve 
writedowns.  Others  will  end  in  liquida- 
tion, voluntary  conveyance,  or  bank- 
ruptcy— with  consequences  for  the  1991 
tax  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
offers  a  fair  and  workable  solution  to 
these  problems.  It  will  benefit  low  and 
moderate-income  farm  families — with- 
out opening  the  door  to  manipulation 
by  speculative  investors  or  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. Nearly  4  years  have  passed 
since  opportimities  to  make  a  fresh 
start  were  offered  to  farmers  by  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act.  But  debt  re- 
structuring cannot  work  as  intended  if 
it  results  in  tax  liabilities  that  farmers 
have  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  pay. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine this  measure,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  section-by-section 
analysis  and  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recx}RD. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Debt 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  X  CAPITAL  GAIN  REALIZED  FROM  TRANS- 
FER OF  FARM  PROPERTIf  IN  COM- 
PLETE OR  PAimAL  SATISFACTION 
OF  QUALIFIED  FARM  INDEBTED- 
NESS EXCLUDED  FROM  GROSS  IN- 
COME. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  HI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating:  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  136  as  section  137  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  135  the  following  new 
section: 


"SEC.  13&  CAPITAL  GAIN  REALIZED  FROM  TRANS- 
FER OF  FARM  PROPERTV  IN  COM- 
PLETE OR  PARTIAL  SATISFACTION 
OF  QUALIFIED  FARM  INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

"(a)  In  General. — Gross  income  of  any 
taxpayer  described  in  subsection  (d)  does  not 
include  so  much  of  the  gain  from  the  trans- 
fer of  farm  property  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  qualified  farm  indebtedness  as 
does  not  exceed  $300,000. 

"(b)  Prior  Gains  and  Discharges  of  In- 
debtedness Taken  Into  Account.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  prior  year— 

"(A)  gain  from  the  transfer  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
qualified  farm  indebtedness,  or 

"(B)  a  discharge  of  such  indebtedness. 
Is  excluded  from  the  taxpayer's  gross  income 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 108(g),  respectively,  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  applied  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  such  gain  by  reducing 
the  dollar  amount  contained  in  such  sub- 
section by  the  such  excluded  prior  year  gains 
and  discharges. 

"(2)  Current  year  coordination  wrra  sec- 
tion 108.- Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  applied  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  any  gain  by  reducing  the  dollar  amount 
contained  in  such  subsection  (after  any  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (1))  by  any  amount 
,>  excluded  from  gross  Income  under  section  108 
fbr  such  year. 

"(c)  Reduction  of  Tax  Attributes.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applied  to  reduce  the  tax  attributes  de- 
scribed under  section  108(b)(2). 

"(2)  Coordination  wrrn  section  loe.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
tax  attributes  shall  be  determined  after  any 
reduction  under  section  108(b)  by  reason  of 
amounts  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
section  108(a)(1). 

"(d)  Taxpayer  Described  in  This  Sub- 
section.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  is  described 
in  this  subsection  if^ 

"(A)  the  average  of  such  taxpayer's  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  for  any  3  taxable 
yesirs  of  the  S-taxable  year  i)eriod  ending 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  transfer 
of  farm  property  in  complete  or  partial  satis- 
faction of  qualified  farm  indebtedness  occurs 
is  less  than  100  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
national  median  adjusted  gross  income  for 
such  3  taxable  years, 

"(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  taxpayer  for  6  of  the  10  taxable 
years  preceding  such  taxable  year  are  attrib- 
utable to— 

"(1)  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(5)),  or 

"(il)  the  sale  or  lease  of  assets  used  in  such 
trade  or  business,  or 

"(ill)  both,  and 

"(C)  equity  in  all  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer after  such  transfer  is  less  than  the 
greater  of  — 

"(1)  $25,000.  or 

"(11)  150  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  deter- 
mined as  if  this  section  and  section  108  did 
not  apply  to  the  transfer,  over 

"(II)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 108  (if  applicable). 

"(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income — 

"(A)  determined  with  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion and  section  108,  and 


"(B)  Increased  by  the  amount  of  Interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  li^m  tax. 

"(3)  Equnr.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'equity'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  all  property  held  by  the  taxpayer, 
an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty, minus 

"(B)  any  indebtedness  relating  to  such 
property. 

"(e)  Farm  Property.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'farm  property'  means  real 
and  personal  property  used  by  the  taxpayer 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(5)). 

"(f)  Qualified  Farm  Indebtedness.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  indebtedness  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  qualified  farm 
indebtedness  if  such  indebtedness  was  in- 
curred directly  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation by  the  taxpayer  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  farming  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2032A(e)(5))  and  when  such  taxpayer  ma- 
terially participated  in  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(e)(6)). 

"(g)  Appucation  Wrra  Recapture  Provi- 
siONS.- In  the  case  of  any  gain  from  the 
transfer  of  farm  property  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  qualified  farm  indebted- 
ness which  is  treated  sis  ordinary  income 
under  section  1245,  1250,  1252.  or  1255,  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  applied  for  the  taxable 
year  by  first  reducing  the  dollar  amount  con- 
tained in  such  subsection  by  such  gain.". 

(b)  Clerical  ■  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  m  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  136  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  136.  Capital  gain  realized  from  transfer 
of  farm  property  in  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  qualified 
farm  indebtedness. 

"Sec.  137.  C^oss  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date;  Refunds.— 

(1)  Effectfve  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers 
occurring  after  December  31.  1986.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  WATVER  OF  statute  OF  LIMrTATIONS.- In 

the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act^- 

(A)  the  period  for  claiming  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  expire  before 
the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  if,  after  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  before  the  close  of  such 
1-year  period  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  (including  res  judicata),  credit  or 
refund  of  such  overpayment  (to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  may.  neverthe- 
less, be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  therefor  Is 
filed  before  the  close  of  such  1-year  period. 

SEC.  3.  EXCLUSION  OF  DISCHARGE  OF  QUALI- 
FIED FARM  INDEBTEDNESS  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  INCREASED  FOR 
CERTAIN  SOLVENT  FARMER& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  108(g)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  discharge  of  qualified  farm  in- 
debtedness) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)    Special    umitations    for    certain 

FARMERS.— 
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the  taxpayer's  gross  income 
on  or  section  136.  respec- 
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DEFiNrnoNS.- For    purposes   of   this 
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er  in  the  trade  or  business 
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ADJUSTED   GROSS    INCOME.— 

modified  adjusted  gross  income' 
;ro88  income— 

with  regard  to  this  section 
and 
by  the  amount  of  Interest 
acc^ed  by  the  taxpayer  during 
which  Is  exempt  trom  tax. 


••(Ill)  Equity.— The  term  'equity'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  property,  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
minus 

"(II)  any  Indebtedness  relating  to  such 
property.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  108(g)(3)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  amount"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (4),  the  amount". 

(c)  Effective  Date;  Refunds.- 

(1)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  dis- 
charges of  indebtedness  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31.  1966,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

(2)  Waiver  of  statute  of  limitations.- In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  period  for  claiming  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  expire  before 
the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  if,  after  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  before  the  close  of  such 
1-year  period  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  (Including  res  Judicata),  credit  or 
refund  of  such  overpayment  (to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  therefor  is 
filed  before  the  close  of  such  1-year  period. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1:  Short  title,  the  Farm  Debt  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1991. 

Section  2:  Provides  an  exclusion  for  capital 
gains  that  arise  when  farm  property  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  lender  in  exchange  for  debt  relief 
If  the  following  conditions  apply: 

The  exclusion  of  gains  under  this  section 
does  not  exceed  $300,000  over  the  taxpayer's 
lifetime  (counting  any  debt  relief  Income 
that  qualifies  for  an  exclusion  under  section 
2  of  this  bill): 

The  excluded  amounts  are  used  to  reduce 
tax  attributes  to  the  extent  possible; 

The  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted  gross  in- 
come is  less  than  100  percent  of  the  national 
median  adjusted  gross  income; 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  gross 
receipts  in  at  least  6  of  the  last  10  years  Is 
attributable  to  farming,  and  the  taxpayer 
must  have  materially  participated  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  farming; 

The  taxpayer's  equity  in  all  post-transfer 
property  is  less  than  $25,000  or  150  percent  of 
tax  liability,  whichever  is  greater. 

Definitions:  Modified  adjusted  gross  in- 
come means  adjusted  gross  Income  plus  any 
tax-exempt  income  minus  capital  gains  and 
discharge  of  indebtedness  income; 

Ekjulty  means  the  fair  market  value  of 
property  minus  any  indebtedness  on  such 
property;  ^ 

Tax  liability  for  the  purpose  of  the  equity 
test  is  the  difference  between  the  tax  that 
would  be  owed  under  current  law  and  the  tax 
that  would  be  owed  under  the  bill; 

Farm  property  means  real  and  personal 
property  used  in  connection  with  the  trade 
or  business  of  farming; 

Qualified  farm  indebtedness  specifies  the 
farming  purposes  (cultivation  of  soil,  han- 
dling of  animals,  forestry,  etc.)  for  which  the 
debt  was  Incurred. 


Effective  Date:  Section  2  applies  to  all 
transfers  occurring  after  December  31,  1986. 

Waiver  of  Statute  of  Limitations:  Such  a 
waiver  is  included  to  enable  taxpayers  af- 
fected by  this  bill  to  amend  their  1987  tax  re- 
turns in  the  event  that  It  becomes  law. 

Section  3:  Provides  for  an  exclusion  of  dis- 
charge of  Indebtedness  Income  for  farmers 
who  meet  the  following  conditions,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  50  percent  farm  Income  test 
which  now  provides  a  limited  exclusion  for 
solvent  taxpayers  under  section  108(g): 

The  exclusion  is  limited  to  $300,000  over 
the  taxpayer's  lifetime  (counting  any  ex- 
cluded gains  under  section  1); 

The  taxpayer's  modified  adjusted  gross  In- 
come In  the  year  of  discharge  Is  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  national  median  adjusted 
gross  income; 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  gross 
receipts  in  at  least  6  of  the  last  10  years  is 
attributable  to  farming  and  the  taxpayer 
must  have  materially  participated  In  the 
trade  or  business  of  farming; 

The  taxpayer's  debt  to  equity  ratio  both 
before  and  after  the  transfer  is  at  least  70 
percent; 

The  taxpayer's  equity  In  all  post-transfer 
property  is  less  than  $25,000  or  150  percent  of 
tax  liability,  whichever  is  greater. 

Definitions:  Same  as  for  section  2. 

Effective  Date:  Section  3  applies  to  all 
transfers  occurring  after  December  31,  1986. 

Waiver  of  Statute  of  Limitations:  Same  as 
for  section  2.» 


By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  PRYOR): 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  establish  a  Stamp 
Selection  Committee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  STAMP  SELECTION  COMMITTEE 

ACT  Of  isei 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  affecting 
one  of  the  most  visual  aspects  of  the 
Federal  Government  outside  the  flag 
itself:  The  U.S.  postage  stamp. 

Many  of  you  may  have  read  press  ac- 
counts that  the  stamp  honoring  our 
former  colleague,  Dennis  Chavez,  is 
being  printed  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  Hav- 
ing a  U.S.  postal  stamp  printed  outside 
the  United  States  is  embarrassing 
enough,  but  there  are  other  problems 
with  the  selection  and  issuance  of 
stamps.  Such  practices  as  increased 
commercialization  of  stamp  design  and 
selection  have  caused  increased  con- 
cern among  stamp  collectors  and  the 
stamp  buying  public.  Another  concern 
has  arisen  over  the  effort  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  convince  the  school  systems 
of  this  Nation  that  stamp  collecting  is 
educational— that  stamps  can  be  an  im- 
portant tool  in  teaching  young  Ameri- 
cans. While  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  that  assessment  and  effort,  the 
problem  is  that  the  Postal  Service  then 
turns  around  and  issues  stamps  that 
are  historically  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing. For  example,  the  Postal  Service  is- 
sued stamps  depicting  four  Native 
American  masks,  but  in  fact  two  of  the 
masks  were  Canadian.  The  most  recent 
furor  involved  the  dinosaur  stamp  se- 
ries. One  of  the  dinosaurs  was  mis- 
labeled when  the  stamp  went  to  press. 
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a  fact  the  Postal  Service  knew,  but  did 
not  seem  to  care  about.  These  are  but 
two  examples.  How  can  the  Postal 
Service  expect  teachers  to  use  stamps 
as  teaching  tools  when  the  information 
and  depletions  on  them  are  Incorrect? 

A  U.S.  commemorative  stamp  should 
honor  only  truly  great  Americans 
whose  contributions  are  of  national 
significance,  not  someone  or  some 
event  that  may  have  short  range  com- 
mercial value.  The  places  or  events  de- 
picted on  stamps  should  have  national 
significance,  be  historically  accurate, 
reflect  the  traditional  ideals  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  be  of  the  highest  quality  pos- 
sible in  design  and  art  work. 

In  order  to  protect  these  concerns,  I 
am  introducing  the  Stamp  Selection 
Committes  Act  of  1991,  which  requires 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  15  individuals  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizen's  Stamp  Selection 
Committee.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  new 
committee  will  provide  significantly 
Increased  input  by  the  stamp  collecting 
community  of  this  Nation  whose  views 
are  too  often  overlooked.  This  new 
committee  should  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers or  the  ratepayers  any  additional 
funds.  All  expenses  will  come  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  they  will  cost 
no  more  than  what  Is  currently  spent 
by  the  present  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Committee  members  would  be  unsal- 
aried but  would  be  given  $300  a  day  for 
meetings  up  to  15  days  per  year. 

What  would  the  committee  do?  It 
would  remove  the  advisory  panel  for 
stamp  designs  from  internal  Postal 
Service  operations  and  politics. 

The  President  would  appoint  this 
committee  which  would  make  binding 
recommendations  to  the  Postmaster 
General  for  stamp  subjects  and  would 
approve  final  stamp  design. 

These  recommendations  would  pro- 
vide some  choice  of  subjects  from 
which  the  Postmaster  General  could 
select  a  stamp.  In  this  way,  the  Postal 
Service  could  not  choose  a  stamp  sub- 
ject which  was  not  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  the  selection  proc- 
ess would  not  be  Involved  in  politics. 
After  selecting  the  subject,  the  Service 
would  need  approval  from  the  Commis- 
sion for  any  special  design  it  author- 
izes. The  committee  would  set  general 
guidelines  for  postal  cancellation  sub- 
jects as  well.  The  committee  would 
base  its  approval  on  aesthetic  and 
other  statutory  considerations,  as  well 
as  historical  accuracy.  Creating  the 
committee  would  add  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  stamp  design  in  cele- 
brating the  significant  flgrures  and 
events  In  American  history.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  this  country  from  being  em- 
barrassed by  having  improper  subject 
designs  or  Incorrect  depictions  on  U.S. 
postage  stamps  or  on  stamp  cancella- 
tions. 


In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
stamped  paper,  cards,  envelopes,  and 
all  stamps  be  printed  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  901 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  209,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"§  Stamp  Selection  Committee 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Stamp  Selec- 
tion Committee  to  consist  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  select  Members  with  appropriate  back- 
grounds in  educational,  artistic,  historical, 
or  other  relevant  professional  and  cultural 
endeavors,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  philately. 
Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  may  be  reappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  limitation  on  the  number  of 
terms. 

"(b)  The  Stamp  Selection  Committee  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  select  for  recommendation  to  the  Post- 
master General  an  adequate  number  and  va- 
riety of  subjects  for  representation  on  post- 
age stamps  and  other  stamped  paper,  cards, 
and  envelopes.  It  may  recommend  subjects 
on  its  own  motion  or  from  among  those  sug- 
gested by  members  of  the  public.  In  making 
recommendations  the  Stamp  Selection  Com- 
mittee shall  consider: 

"(1)  the  value  of  postage  stamps  and  other 
postal  stationery  in  portraying  the  Amer- 
ican experience  to  a  world  audience, 

"(2)  the  general  interest  and  educational 
value  of  possible  subjects, 

"(3)  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  potential  of 
possible  subjects,  and 

"(4)  the  Interests  of  postal  customers  in 
general  as  well  as  of  philatelists. 

Following  the  preparation  of  a  design  by  or 
for  the  Postal  Service,  the  Stamp  Selection 
Committee  shall  review  such  design  to  estab- 
lish its  accuracy  in  representation  of  the 
subject  portrayed  and  its  success  in  fulfilling 
the  criteria  which  had  led  the  Stamp  Selec- 
tion Committee  to  recommend  the  subject, 
and  shall  promptly  render  a  decision  either 
approving  the  design  or  returning  it  to  the 
Postal  Service  together  with  a  specification 
of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  it. 

"(c)  The  Stamp  Selection  Committee  shall 
meet  to  conduct  its  business  six  times  per 
year,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Members  shall  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  shall  receive  $300  per  day 
for  not  more  than  15  days  of  meetings  each 
year  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
meetings.  The  Stamp  Selection  Committee 
may  adopt  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  any  may  provide  for  annual  election 
by  the  Members  of  a  Chairman.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  provide  necessary  administra- 
tive, clerical,  and  other  support  services  for 
the  Stamp  Selection  Committee." 

Sec.  2.  Section  404  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subjection  (c),  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  providing  postage  stamps  and  other 
stamped  paper,  cards,  and  envelopes  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(4)  and  in  providing  phil- 
atelic services  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(5) 
of  this  section,  the  Postal  Service  shall  se- 


lect all  subjects  for  representation  on  such 
stamps,  stamped  [>aper,  cards,  and  envelopes 
fi^jm  among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Stamp  Selection  Committee  and  shall 
submit  all  designs  it  adopts  for  such  stamps, 
stamped  paper,  cards,  and  envelopes  for  re- 
view by  the  Stamp  Selection  Committee 
Panel  under  section  a09(b)  of  this  title.  No 
stamps,  stamped  paper,  cards,  or  envelopes 
the  design  of  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Panel  shall  be  printed,  manufactured,  or 
made  available  to  the  public."* 


By  Mr.   BRADLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.     DUREhfBERGER,     and     Mr. 

Chafee): 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  in- 
fant mortality  through  improvement  of 
coverage  of  services  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  under  the  Medicaid 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INFANT  MORTALrrV  AND  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Medicaid  Infant  Mor- 
tality and  Children's  Health  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  amends  the  Med- 
icaid Program  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide health  care  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  up  to  185  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level  by  1994;  to 
allow  States  to  expand  Medicaid  cov- 
erage for  children  up  to  age  6  from  fam- 
ilies living  between  133  percent  and  185 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level; 
allows  States  to  purchase  WIC  food 
supplements  through  Medicaid;  and  en- 
courages home  visiting  programs. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  years 
we  have  taken  several  important  steps 
to  address  a  problem  that  can  only  be 
characterized  as  a  national  disgrace. 
This  proposal  takes  us  one  step  further 
in  attacking  our  failure  to  protect  the 
lives  of  Infants  and  children  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  we  watch  the  amazing  changes 
that  are  overtaking  the  world  today,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
test  of  our  leadership  in  the  world  will 
be  the  example  we  set  in  providing  for 
the  human  needs  of  our  own  people. 
Our  record  on  how  we  treat  our  chil- 
dren in  America  is  less  than  exem- 
plary. It  is  unacceptable  that  in  Amer- 
ica today,  infant  mortality  is  higher 
than  in  all  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. In  the  2  years  alone  we  have 
slipped  from  19th  to  21st  on  the  list  of 
in(lustrialized  nations.  More  children 
die  in  America  before  the  age  of  5  than 
in  East  Germany  and  Singapore.  It  is 
also  intolerable  that  our  country, 
which  pioneered  the  development  of 
vaccines,  should  have  a  childhood  im- 
munization rate  among  nonwhlte 
Americans  which  ranks  behind  48  other 
countries  including  Albania  and  Bot- 
swana. A  country  that  can  put  men  on 
the  Moon  and  can  dream  of  sending 
men  to  Mars  can  surely  find  ways  to 
add  ounces  to  the  birthweight  of 
newborns. 

Mr.   President,   the  tools  to  attack 
this  problem  successfully  do  not  re- 
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exist  to  attack  the  prob- 
are  our  children  faced 
gvVfn  prospects  at  the  start 
lives?  Access  to  com- 
prfenatal  care  in  this  coun- 
gi|aranteed.  There  are  nu- 
that     a     pregnant 
1.0  getting  care  at  a  time 
should  be  far  from  her 
Cfcngress,  as  we  have  done 
jjears,  we  took  significant 
financial  barriers  when 
States  provide  Medi- 
for  women  up  to  133  per- 
(roverty   level.  This  pro- 
coverage   to   approxi- 
women  who  would  not 
coverage  before  the  law 
Bj-oadening  the  coverage  to 
the  poverty  level  as  pro- 
bill  will  cover  the  preg- 
additional  200,000  women, 
mein  that  we  will  have  pro- 
care  coverage  to  300,000 
000  uninsured  women  giv- 
is  a  good  first  step  in 
the  problem, 
l^arriers  are  not  the  only 
by  women  who  need  pre- 
Iiisurance  coverage  without 
letwork  to  give  the  need- 
be  a  paper  victory  for 
year,  we  attempted  to 
problem  by  trying  to  en- 
payment  to  providers  for 
beneficiaries  in  order  to  guar- 
wpmen  have  someone  to  go 
we  began  the  process  of 
some  of  the  deep- 
and  cultural  barriers  that 
vulnerable  women   have   to 
We  attempted  to  cut  bu- 
by  encouraging  co- 
b^tween  Medicaid  and  the 
We  also  endorsed  an  im- 
vlsiting  concept  that  has 
of  enabling  providers  to 
women  who  feel  alienated 
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from  the  health  care  system  and  as  a 
result  do  not  get  the  care  needed  to  en- 
sure healthy  babies.  This  legislation 
would  enable  States  to  opt  to  cover, 
under  Medicaid,  home-visiting  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  last  year,  we 
took  an  important  step  in  trying  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  children.  We 
provided  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  6  under  133  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  poverty  level.  This 
year,  with  this  bill,  we  will  allow 
States  the  option  of  phasing  in  cov- 
erage for  children  from  ages  2  to  6  from 
133  percent  to  185  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level.  The  660,000  children  up  to 
the  age  of  6  whose  parents  earn  be- 
tween 133  and  185  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level  should  get  health 
coverage.  Our  children  are  our  future, 
Mr.  President.  Our  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion is  fully  diminished  by  our  reluc- 
tance to  provide  basic  health  care  to 
our  children.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  us 
to  redress  this  glaring  omission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  summary  of  the 
legislation  appear  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  902 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Infant  Mor- 
tality and  Childrens  Health  Act  of  1991". 
TITLE  I— MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF 
PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  INFANTS 

SEC.    101.   MEDICAID   COVERAGE   OF   PREGNANT 
WOMEN  AND  INFANTS. 

(a)  Phased-In  Coverage  of  Pregnant 
Women  and  Infants  Wfth  Income  Below  185 

PERCENT    OF    THE    POVERTY    LEVEL.— Section 

1902(l)(2)(A)(li)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(l)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (I), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (11)  and  inserting  a  comma,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclauses: 

"(III)  July  1,  1993,  150  percent,  or.  if  great- 
er, the  percentage  provided  under  clause  (iv). 
and 

"(FV)  July  1.  1994.  185  percent,  or.  If  great- 
er, the  percentage  provided  under  clause 
(iv).". 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Higher  income  standards.— (A)  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B))  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  calendar  quarters  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1.  1993.  with  respect 
to  eligibility  for  medical  assistance  on  or 
after  such  date,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendments  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 


by  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature. 
SEC.  102.  OUTREACH  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

(a)  Requiring  Outreach  for  Pregnant 
Women  and  Infants  Under  the  Maternal 
AND  Child  Health  Program.— Section 
505(2)(E)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  705(2)(E))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "participate"  before  clause 

(1). 

(2)  by  inserting  "participate"  after  "(i)". 
after  "(11)".  and  after  "(ill)". 

(3)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11), 

(4)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and 

(5)  by  adding  after  clause  (lii)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(iv)  provide,  directly  and  through  their 
grantees  and  institutional  contractors,  for 
outreach  services  for  pregnant  women  and 
Infants  (described  in  section  1902(1  )(5)).". 

(b)  Optional  Coverage  of  Outreach  Serv- 
ices FOR  Pregnant  Women  and  Infants.— 

(1)  PERMrmNG  PAYMENT  FOR  OUTREACH 
services  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  INFANTS 
AT  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PERCENT- 
AGE.—Section  1903(a)(1)  of  the  Soclta  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(a)(l))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "for  outreach  services  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  described  in  section 
1902(1)(5)  or"  after  "total  amount  expended 
during  such  quarter". 

(2)  Outreach    services    for    pregnant 

WOMEN  AND  INFANTS  DEFINED.— Section  1902(1) 

of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  section  1903(a).  the 
term  'outreach  services  for  pregnant  women 
and  infants'  means,  with  respect  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants,  to  Identify  Individuals 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  respec- 
tively, of  paragraph  (1)  and.  once  Identified, 
to  assist  them  in  applying  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  this  title.". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  to  payments  for  allotments 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1992. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  outreach  services  provided 
on  or  after  January  1.  1992. 

TITLE  II— OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OF  HOIME 
VISITATION  SERVICES  FOR  mGH-RISK 
INFANTS 

SEC.  aoi.  INCREASED  ACCESS  TO  HOME  YISITING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1905(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a)).  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (24).  by  striking  the 
comma  at  the  end  and  Inserting  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (22).  (23). 
and  (24)  as  paragraphs  (25).  (22).  and  (23).  re- 
spectively, and  by  transferring  and  inserting 
paragraph  (25)  after  paragraph  (23).  as  so  re- 
designated; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (23)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 
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"(24)  home  visitation  services  with  respect 
to  hlg-h-rlsk  Infants  under  1  year  of  agre  (as 
specified  by  the  State),  as  prescribed  by  a 
physician;  and". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a),  as  amended 
by  the  Omnibus  Budgret  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(lO)(C)(iv).  by  striking 
"through  (21)"  and  Inserting  "through  (24)"; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (V)  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(10),  by  inserting  "and  home  visi- 
tation services  for  high-risk  pregnant 
women"  after  "postpartum  services"; 

(3)  in  subdivision  (Vn)  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(10),  by  Inserting  "and  home  visi- 
tation services  for  high-risk  pregnant 
women"  after  "family  planning  services"; 
and  • 

(4)  In  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "through 
(22)"  and  inserting  "through  (25)". 

(c)  Construction.- The  fact  that  a  State 
may  elect  to  cover  home  visitation  services 
under  section  1905(a)(24)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  inserted  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(4))  shall  not  affect 
the  availability  of  medical  assistance  for 
early  and  periodic  screening,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1905(r)  of  such  Act)  provided  under  title  XIX 
of  such  Act  in  a  home  or  other  off-site  loca- 
tion. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1,  1992,  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regulations  to 
carry  out  such  amendments  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  such  date. 

TITLE  III— MEDICAID  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD 
PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS,  AND 
CHILDREN  (WIC) 

SEC.  301.  INCREASED  ACCESS  FOR  MEDICAID  HE- 
CIPnENTS  TO  WIC  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Optional  Coverage  Under  Medicaid 
Program  for  Supplemental  Food  Beneffts 
Furnished  Under  WIC  Program.- Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21 ), 

(2)  In  paragraph  (24),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and", 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (22),  (23) 
and  (24)  as  paragraphs  (24),  (22)  and  (23),  re- 
spectively, and  by  transferring  and  inserting 
IMiragraph  (24)  after  paragraph  (23),  as  so  re- 
designated. 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (24)  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph 
(25),  and 

(5)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (23)  as  redesignated  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(24)  supplemental  foods  furnished  by  the 
program  under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (to  the  extent  the  individual 
is  certified  under  such  section  to  participate 
in  such  program);  and". 

(b)  Reimbursement  Rate.— Section 
1902(a)(13)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(13)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E), 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  payment  during  a  fiscal  year  of 
the  supplemental  foods  described  in  section 
1905(a)(21)  and  for  the  administrative  costs 
and  nutrition  services  associated  with  pro- 
viding WIC  benefits  to  the  agency  In  the 


State   recognized   under   section    17   of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(10)(C)(iv),  by  striking 
"(21)"  and  inserting  "(24)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(23),  by  striking 
"Guam"  and  Inserting  "Guam,  and  with  re- 
spect to  Items  and  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 1905(a)(24)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(53),  by  inserting 
"(without  regard  to  whether  the  State  has 
exercised  the  option  to  cover  benefits  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(a)(24))"  after  "(53) 
provide";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "(22)"  and 
Inserting  "(25)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  medical  assistance  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1,  1991. 

TITLE  rv— OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OF  CHIL- 
DREN UP  TO  AGE  6  WITH  INCOME 
BELOW  185  PERCENT  OF  THE  POVERTY 
LINE. 

SEC.  401.  OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a).  as  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclauses  (VI)  and  (VII)  of  sub- 
section (a)(10)(A)(l),  by  inserting  "mini- 
mum" before  "Income  level", 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)(2)(B),  by  striking  "133 
percent"  and  inserting  "a  percentage  (estab- 
lished by  the  State,  which  Is  not  less  than 
133  percent  and  not  more  than  185  percent)", 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)(2)(C),  by  striking  "100 
percent"  and  inserting  "a  percentage  (estab- 
lished by  the  State,  which  is  not  less  than 
100  percent  and  not  more  than  185  percent)". 

(b)  Flexibility  on  Age.— Section  1902(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(E)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  children  up 

to  6  years  of  age  or  a  lesser  age  as  selected 
by  the  State,"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (D)"  and  inserting  "subparagraph 
(D)  or  (E)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1992,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendments  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

Bill  Summary  of  the  Infant  MoRTALnr 

AND  Children's  Health  Act  of  1991 

overview 

Infant  mortality  continues  to  be  a  matter 
of  widespread  concern  In  this  country,  as 
well  it  should  be.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
is  a  primary  indicator  of  the  overall  health 
status  because  it  tends  to  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  access  to  food,  shelter,  education, 
sanitation,  and  health  care.  The  ranking  of 
the  United  States,  twenty-first  Internation- 
ally, reflects  the  continuing  comparative  de- 
cline in  the  health  status  of  the  most  vulner- 
able segment  of  American  society  compared 
to  other  nations  of  the  world.  We,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  been  willing  to  spend  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  to  keep  low  blrthweight 


babies  alive  once  they  are  born,  but  we  have 
been  relucunt  to  spend  far  less  on  the  front- 
end  preventive  care  that  would  make  heroic, 
glamorous  and  expensive  efforts  to  save 
young  lives  unnecessary.  Components  of  the 
problem  have  been  well  delineated  and  effec- 
tive strategies  have  been  repeatedly  defined. 
The  Infant  Mortality  and  Children's  Health 
Act  of  1991  builds  on  prior  initiatives  enacted 
by  Congress. 

coverage  of  pregnant  women  and  infants 
Current  Law 

States  must  cover  all  pregnant  women  and 
infants  through  age  one  with  incomes  at  or 
below  133  percent  of  the  poverty  level  as  of 
January  1.  1991.  Sutes  have  the  option  of 
covering  all  pregnant  women  and  Infants 
with  incomes  at  or  below  185  percent  of  pov- 
erty. Uninsured  women  are  less  likely  to 
have  received  adequate  prenatal  care  prior 
to  pregnancy  and  are  less  likely  to  receive 
early  and  adequate  maternity  care.  In  1988 
nearly  one  in  three  women— and  one  out  of 
every  two  black  women — did  not  receive  ade- 
quate prenatal  care. 

Proposal 

States  would  be  required  to  cover  pregnant 

women  and  Infants  with  incomes  below  150 

percent  of  poverty  as  of  July  1,  1993.  and  186 

percent  of  poverty  as  of  July  1.  1994. 

coverage  of  children 

Current  Law 

States  are  presently  required  to  phase  in 
coverage  of  all  children  in  families  with  in- 
comes at  our  below  100  percent  of  poverty  up 
to  age  eighteen  for  all  children  born  after 
September  30.  1983.  States  are  presently  re- 
quired to  provide  coverage  to  children  ages 
two  through  six  in  families  with  incomes  at 
or  below  133  percent  of  poverty. 
Proposal 

This  provision  allows  states  the  option  of 
covering  children  up  to  age  6  with  incomes 
below  185  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  HOME  VISITING 

Background 
"Home  Visiting"  is  the  delivery  of  preven- 
tive health,  education,  and  support  services 
by  a  nurse  or  trained  person  to  a  pregnant 
woman,  new  mother,  or  family  in  their  own 
home.  It  Is  a  service  commonly  provided  by 
other  developed  countries  and  is  known  to 
successfully  protect  families  from  a  variety 
of  medical  and  social  risk  factors. 

Research  and  program  experience  show 
that  home  visiting  efforts  geared  toward  im- 
proving pregnancy  outcomes  are  both  suc- 
cessful and  cost  effective  In  both  the  short 
and  long  term.  These  efforts  generally  in- 
clude increasing  the  proper  use  of  preventive 
health  care  services  (both  prenatal  and  pedi- 
atrics) encouraging  healthy  behaviors  (such 
as  smoking  cessation),  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  child  neglect  and  abuse,  improving 
parenting  skills,  and  promoting  appropriate 
growth  and  development. 

Home  visiting  is  particularly  effective  for 
reaching  high  risk  Individuals  or  families  be- 
cause delivery  of  services  in  the  home  allows 
the  patient  to  feel  at  ease,  and  therefore  op- 
timally benefit  from  the  service.  It  also  al- 
lows the  provider  (with  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  the  home  environment)  to  offer 
attention  and  care  that  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  individual  or  family  needs. 
Proposal 
This  legislation  allows  states  the  option  to 
cover  prenatal  and  postnatal  home 
vistitatlon  programs  as  an  extension  of  preg- 
nancy related  services  for  high-risk  pregnant 
women  and  children.   These  programs  will 
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of  a  better  life  to  the  generations  that 
will  make  this  country  grreat  in  the  fu- 
ture. Many  of  them  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  owe  to  the  future  by 
volunteering  in  WIC  clinics  or  Head 
Start  programs.  While  every  retiree 
has  earned  every  cent  he  or  she  re- 
ceives, many  find  that  between  other 
income,  private  pensions,  and  invest- 
ments, they  are  in  position  to  give 
back  some  of  the  benefits  they  find 
themselves  receiving.  The  legrislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  give  retirees 
a  way  to  give  some  of  their  benefits 
back  to  the  generation  most  deeply  in 
need  of  the  security. 

The  children's  security  trust  fund  is 
designed  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reach  more  children  in  need. 
The  bill  establishes  a  new  fund  to  ex- 
pand high  priority  Federal  programs 
for  needy  young  children.  All  receipts 
to  the  trust  fund  are  made  up  of  Fed- 
eral retirement  benefits  that  have  been 
voluntarily  contributed  by  retirees  to 
the  fund.  All  contributions  to  the  fund 
are  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  expanding  Head 
Start,  the  Womens,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren [WIC],  and  the  Maternal  Childs 
Health  [MCH]  programs. 

This  fund  could  conceivably  greatly 
expand  support  for  children's  invest- 
ment programs.  K  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  Federal  retirement  benefits  were 
given  back  to  the  fund.  WIC,  Head 
Start,  and  MCH  could  be  expanded  by 
about  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  each  year,  about  $300 
billion  a  year  is  expanded  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams—Social Security,  railroad  re- 
tirement, civil  service,  and  military  re- 
tirement. Only  $5  billion  a  year  is  ex- 
pended on  the  three  most  important 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  very  young 
children— Head  Start,  WIC.  and  MCH. 

Federal  retirement  programs  provide 
earned  benefits  to  all  persons  regard- 
less of  income;  Federal  children's  in- 
vestment programs  only  provide  serv- 
ices to  a  fraction  of  the  poor  children 
eligible  for  service.  The  Head  Start 
program  only  provides  early  childhood 
services  to  about  a  half  million  of  the 
2Vi2  million  poor  children  eligible  for 
the  program.  The  WIC  Program  only 
provides  nutritious  food  to  less  than  5 
million  of  the  8  million  people  eligible 
for  the  program.  And  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Program  only  reaches  a 
fraction  of  poor  mothers  in  need  of  pre- 
natal care  and  children  in  need  of  pri- 
mary care — about  one-third  of  preg- 
nant women  do  not  receive  adequate 
prenatal  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
underfunded  children  programs  are 
proven  winners— they  help  kids.  More 
resources  devoted  to  these  programs 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  more  com- 
prehensive programs  to  help  more  kids. 
But  children  need  more  than  expanded 
professional    support;    they   also    need 


love  and  attention.  I  believe  that  our 
Nation's  retirees  can  help  these  kids  in 
nonfinancial  ways — with  their  time. 
Therefore,  my  legislation  authorizes 
the  HHS  Secretary  to  refer  bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams who  wrish  to  serve  as  volunteers 
in  programs  receiving  support  from  the 
children's  security  trust  fund  to  appro- 
priate local  and  convmunity  organiza- 
tions. There  are  a  few  programs  now 
underway  to  enable  senior  citizens  to 
volunteer.  The  efforts  already  under- 
way should  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
panded. 

In  Atlantic  City,  NJ,  senior  citizen 
volunteers  provide  important  help  in 
the  classroom  to  children  enrolled  in 
the  Head  Start  Progrram.  Senior  volun- 
teers read  to  children  and  help  with 
meal  times  and  nap  times.  Sometimes 
a  volunteer  is  matched  with  an  individ- 
ual child  who  needs  special  attention. 
Head  Start  programs  in  Cumberland, 
Salem,  and  Gloucester  Counties  estab- 
lished a  special  program  where  retired 
teachers  read  to  the  children.  The  sen- 
ior volunteers  serve  as  role  models  for 
parents  of  Head  Start  children.  I  under- 
stand that  a  retired  night  club  per- 
former visits  the  centers  to  play  the 
piano  with  the  children. 

In  Cranbury,  NJ,  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
has  established  a  special  project  to  re- 
cruit senior  volunteers  to  help  with  of- 
fice support  and  mailings,  in  addition, 
some  senior  volunteers  make  presen- 
tations about  the  need  for  good  pre- 
natal care  to  groups  and  also  staff 
March  of  Dimes'  tables  at  health  fairs. 
Senior  are  trained  to  answer  specific 
questions  about  prenatal  care  and  birth 
defects. 

The  WIC  Program  in  Spokane,  WA, 
has  developed  a  program  where  senior 
volunteers  provide  a  variety  of  essen- 
tial services  in  the  office.  In  Spokane, 
senior  volunteers  are  helping  families 
fill  out  applications  for  benefits  as  well 
as  helping  to  provide  child  care  when 
their  parents  are  being  interviewed. 
Anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  a  cha- 
otic WIC  office  filled  with  10  to  20 
young  kids  knows  that  child  care  vol- 
unteers can  provide  a  valuable  service 
in  WIC  offices. 

Mr.  President,  in  trying  to  give 
American  kids  a  better  chance,  we  need 
to  get  back  to  the  basics— and  this  bill 
embodies  two  very  basic  principles. 
First,  stick  with  what  works— Head 
Start,  WIC.  and  MCH.  Second,  give  peo- 
ple who  want  to  help  the  means  to  do 
so.  Pragmatism  and  voluntarism  com- 
bined can  help  us  give  children  the 
same  sense  of  security  that  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  provide  for  our  sen- 
iors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  903 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's 
Security  Trust  Fund  Act". 

SEC.  S.  FVRP06E. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
Children's  Security  Trust  Fund  Into  which 
certain  funds  may  be  deposited  and  utilized 
to  expand  certain  Federal  programs  that  pro- 
vide assistance  to  children. 
SEC.  S.  ESTABUSHMENT  ASD  DEPOSITS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Security 
Trust  Fund  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
aa  the  "Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  are  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  subsection  (b)  and  any  interest 
earned  on  the  investment  of  amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (c)(2). 

(b)  Transfer  of  Amounts.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  accept  and  shall 
transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  money  erifts  and  bequests  made 
unconditionally  to  the  Secretary  by  individ- 
uals in  the  amounts  described  In  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Amount  of  gift.— The  amount  of  a  grift 
or  bequest  made  by  an  individual  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  into  the 
Trust  Funds  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of^ 

(A)  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
fits received  by  the  individual  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.); 

(B)  Annuities  paid  to  the  individual  under 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 84  of  such  title; 

(C)  retired  or  retainer  pay  computed  under 
section  1401a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
that  is  received  by  the  individual;  or 

(D)  benefits  received  by  the  individual 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
(45  U.S.C.  231  etseq.). 

(3)  Transfers  Based  on  Estimates.— The 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  Investment  of  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  In  general.- It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  por- 
tion of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  in  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired— 

(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  chapter 
31  of  title  31,  of  the  United  States  Code,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance  at 
part  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the 
Trust  Fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of 


the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date 
of  such  issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  Public  Debt,  ex- 
cept that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate 
of  interest  of  such  special  obligations  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
next  lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  spe- 
cial obligations  shall  be  issued  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  or  of  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States  on  original  issue 
or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

(2)  Sale  of  obligation.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  (except  special 
obligations  issued  exclusively  to  the  Trust 
Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
cial obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  part 
plus  accrued  Interest. 

(3)  CREorrs  TO  trust  fund.— The  interest 
on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  re- 
demption of,  any  obligations  held  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

SEC.  4.  OBUGATIONS  FROM  TRUST  FUND. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  obligate  such  sums  as 
are  available  in  the  Trust  Fund  (including 
any  amounts  not  obligated  in  previous  fiscal 
years)  for— 

(1)  programs  and  services  under  the  Head 
Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9801  et  seq.); 

(2)  programs  and  services  under  the  supple- 
mental food  program  under  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786);  or 

(3)  programs  and  services  under  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
Act. 

SEC.  S.  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  refer  individuals  receiving  benefits 
of  the  type  described  in  section  3(b)(2)  who 
desire  to  volunteer  to  provide  services  under 
programs  that  receive  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 4,  to  the  appropriate  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  community  organizations  respon- 
sible for  such  programs. 

Bill  Summary— Children's  SECURmr  Trust 

Fund 

background 

Each  year,  about  S300  billion  a  year  is  ex- 
pended at  the  federal  level  for  federal  retire- 
ment programs — social  security,  railroad  re- 
tirement and  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirement. Only  $5  billion  a  year  is  expended 
on  the  three  most  important  programs  aimed 
at  improving  the  health  and  well-being  of 
very  young  children — Head  Start,  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  Feeding 
Program,  and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
(MCH)  Program. 

Federal  retirement  programs  provide 
earned  benefits  to  all  persons  regardless  of 
income;  federal  children's  investment  pro- 
grams only  provide  services  to  a  fraction  of 
the  poor  children  eligible  for  services.  The 
Head  Start  program  only  provides  early 
childhood  services  to  about  a  half-million  of 
the  two-and-a-half  million  poor  children  eli- 
gible for  the  program.  The  WIC  program  only 
provides  nutritious  food  supplements  to  less 
than  5  million  of  the  8  million  people  eligible 
for  the  program.  And  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Program  only  reaches  a  fraction  of 
poor  mothers  in  need  of  prenatal  care  and 
children  in  need  of  primary  care;  in  fact, 
about  one  third  of  pregnant  '-omen  do  not 
receive  adequate  prenatal  care. 


BRADLEY  BILL 

The  Children's  Security  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lishes a  new  fund  to  expand  high  priority  fed- 
eral programs  for  needy  young  children.  All 
receipts  to  the  Trust  Fund  are  made  up  of 
federal  retirement  benefits  that  have  been 
voluntarily  contributed  by  retirees  to  the 
Fund.  All  contributions  to  the  fund  are  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary  of  HHS  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  expanding  Head  Start,  WIC.  and 
MCH. 

This  fund  could  potentially  greatly  expand 
support  for  children's  investment  programs. 
If  one-half  of  one-percent  of  federal  retire- 
ment benefits  were  given  back  to  the  Fund, 
WIC.  Head  Start,  and  MCH  could  be  expanded 
by  about  30  percent. 

Lastly,  the  legislation  authorizes  the  HHS 
Secretary  to  refer  beneficiaries  of  federal  re- 
tirement programs  who  wish  to  serve  as  vol- 
unteers in  programs  receiving  support  trom 
the  Children's  Security  Trust  Fund  to  appro- 
priate local  and  community  organizations. 
WIC,  Head  Start,  and  MCH  would  all  greatly 
benefit  ftom  senior  volunteers.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DODD.  and  Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER): 

S.  904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  children's  vaccine  initia- 
tive, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

children's  vaccine  mmATIVE  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize Federal  support  for  the  con- 
tinuingr  development  of  a  children's 
vaccine  to  help  Immunize  children  in 
America  and  overseas  against  a  wide 
range  of  diseases.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes $30  million  in  Federal  support 
for  next  year,  rising  to  $60  million  in 
1995.  This  legislation  builds  on  the  $6 
million  that  Congress  allocated  last 
October  for  this  worthy  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  once  a  time 
in  America  when  it  was  left  almost  to 
chance  whether  a  child  would  grow  to 
reach  adulthood.  Many  large  families 
took  it  for  granted  that  at  least  one  of 
their  children  would  be  lost  to  polio, 
diphtheria,  measles,  or  another  con- 
tagious disease  before  adolescence.  For 
most  parents  who  sent  their  children 
back  to  school  this  fall  with  their 
innoculation  records  and  booster  shots, 
those  days  are  history,  thanks  to  the 
greatest  lifesaving  invention  in  all  of 
medicine — vaccines. 

But  the  diseases  that  our  children 
complain  about  getting  shots  for  be- 
cause they  have  never  heard  of  them 
are  still  a  matter  of  daily  life — and 
death — for  millions  of  children  around 
the  world.  Each  year,  3  million  kids  die 
from  the  major  diseases  that  can  be 
prevented  by  vaccines.  Only  about  70 
percent  of  the  infants  in  the  developing 
world  were  immunized  in  1990.  That's  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  5 
percent  that  were  immunized  in  1974, 
and  most  of  the  improvement  can  be 
attributed  to  the  U.N.  immunization 
program,  supported  in  part  by  the  child 
survival  fund.  But  it's  still  not  enough 
to  eradicate  killer  diseases  in  the  way 
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But  the  revolution  in  biotechnology 
makes  the  children's  vaccine  more 
than  just  a  dream.  Scientific  research 
into  vaccines  peaked  in  the  1930's  and 
declined  with  the  introduction  of  anti- 
biotics. New  Insights  into  the  structure 
of  the  Inmiune  system  and  our  ability 
to  tinker  with  the  very  DNA  of  a  virus 
make  it  likely  that  the  1990's  will  bring 
renewed  progress  in  the  development  of 
human  vaccines. 

The  only  obstacle  to  this  progress  is 
an  economic  one.  Vaccines  are  a  public 
good;  they  are  not  particularly  profit- 
able for  pharmaceutical  companies,  es- 
pecially if  they  need  be  administered 
only  once  in  a  lifetime.  If  we  are  to  re- 
alize the  major  advances  that  recent 
science  makes  possible,  governments 
will  have  to  play  a  stronger  role.  Cur- 
rently the  United  States  provides  $140 
million  for  worldwide  vaccine  research. 
Developing  the  children's  vaccine  is  an 
Apollo  project  for  the  world's  children, 
and  this  legislation  will  provide  re- 
sources adequate  to  this  Ufesavlng 
task. 

The  development  of  the  children's 
vaccine  has  been  endorsed  by  the  World 
Health  Organization's  Scientific  Group 
of  Experts  for  the  Programme  on  Vac- 
cine Development.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Program  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  experts  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  last  year 
about  the  technical  feasibility  of  such 
an  Initiative.  The  results  of  that  meet- 
ing also  were  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Given  the  outpouring  of  support  for  the 
development  of  the  children's  vaccine, 
last  year  Congress  provided  $6  million 
to  HHS  and  AID  for  early  development 
work.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  more  funds  will  be  provided  this 
year  for  this  important  initiative. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  world  lead- 
ers late  last  year  came  together  at  a 
historic  Children's  Summit  In  New 
York.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  rejuve- 
nated United  Nations,  the  world  has  at 
last  shown  a  recognition  that  children 
must  be  protected  from  war,  famine, 
slavery,  and  disease,  and  that  it  is  chil- 
dren on  whom  the  futures  of  all  our  na- 
tions rest.  In  his  speech  for  the  World 
Summit  on  Children.  President  Bush 
described  his  hopes  for  a  children's  vac- 
cine: 

We  also  hope  for  the  development  of  a  sin- 
gle-dose "children's  vaccine".  But  even  if 
such  a  vaccine  remains  elusive,  better  vac- 
cines for  children  are  not.  *  *  *  We  will  do 
more.  I  have  directed  our  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  focus  even 
more  of  their  research  on  children's  vac- 
cines. And  we  urge  the  private  sector  to  join 
this  Ufesavlng  effort. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  nations  at  the 
summit  joined  forces  to  build  a  healthy 
future  for  all  of  our  children.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  Is  one  step  in  that 
process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
in  support  of  my  bill  as  well  as  a  copy 


of  the  legislation  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  904 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's 
Vaccine  Initiative  Act  of  1990". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  immunization  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  for  child  survival; 

(2)  public  health  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  in  developing  countries  have  en- 
countered serious  obstacles  to  their  efforts 
to  achieve  the  optimal  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases  by  immunization; 

(3)  many  children  receive  inadequate  pro- 
tection because  immunization  programs  re- 
quire too  many  visits  to  the  doctor  or  health 
center  and  because  vaccines  do  not  protect 
against  all  infectious  diseases  or  protect  the 
child  early  enough  In  life; 

(4)  the  great  scientific  advances  in  biology 
and  biotechnology  in  the  last  15  years  have 
created  the  capacity  to  solve  technical  prob- 
lems related  to  vaccines  and  immunization; 

(5)  there  can  and  should  be  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  and  delivery  systems; 

(6)  if  sufficient  resources  were  available  for 
vaccine  research,  it  would  be  possible  over 
time  to  develop  the  "children's  vaccine", 
which  would  be  a  vaccine  administered  only 
once  in  Infancy  that  would  introduce  life- 
long immunity  against  a  wide  range  of  key 
infectious  diseases; 

(7)  there  is  a  great  capacity  in  the  world  to 
develop  and  produce  new  and  improved  vac- 
cines with  private  industry  and  the  Federal 
Government  having  distinguished  records  in 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  vac- 
cines, and  with  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  having  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  vaccine  research  development 
and  delivery;  and 

(8)  while  operational  research  is  needed  to 
determine  how  to  better  deliver  vaccines  to 
children.  State  and  local  health  departments 
and  private  practitioners  have  the  basic  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  a  wide  variety  of  new  and 
improved  vaccines  to  America's  children, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
UNICEF  are  already  prepared  to  organize 
basic  vaccine  delivery  to  the  children  of  the 
developing  world. 

SEC.  3.  CHILDREN^  VACCINE  INITIATIVE. 

Title  XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300aa-l  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
title: 

"Subtitle  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

"SEC.  S141.  CHILDREN^  VACCINE  INITIATIVE. 

"(a)  AUTHORmr.— The  Secretary  shall  un- 
dertake a  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  organize  the  Initiative  in  consultation 
with  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  so 
that  benefits  of  such  Initiative  will  accrue  to 
all  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

Bill  Summary— Children's  Vaccine 
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countered  serious  obstacles  to  their  efforts 
to  achieve  the  optimal  prevention  of  Infec- 
tious diseases  by  immunization.  Many  chil- 
dren receive  inadequate  protection  because 
Immunizations  programs  require  too  many 
visits  to  the  doctor  or  health  center  and  be- 
cause vaccines  do  not  protect  ag-ainst  all  in- 
fectious diseases  or  protect  the  child  early 
enough  In  life. 

The  great  scientific  advances  in  biology 
and  biotechnology  in  the  last  15  years  have 
created  the  capacity  to  solve  many  of  the 
technical  problems  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  better  vaccines.  If  sufficient 
resoures  were  made  available  for  vaccine  re- 
search, it  would  be  possible  over  time  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  "children's  vaccine", 
which  would  be  a  vaccine  administered  only 
once  in  Infancy  that  would  produce  life-long 
immunity  against  a  wide  range  of  key  infec- 
tious diseases. 

The  development  of  the  "children's  vac- 
cine" has  been  endorsed  by  the  World  Health 
Organization,  UNICEF.  and  many  public 
health  officials.  Last  year's  "Children's 
Summit"  in  New  York  City  supported  the 
development  of  a  "children's  vaccine". 

BRADLEY  BILL 

The  legislation  authorizes  S30  million  in 
federal  HHS  support  for  next  year,  rising  to 
J60  million  by  1995,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  "children's  vaccine".  This  legis- 
lation builds  on  efforts  Instituted  last  year, 
when  Senator  Bradley  secured  S6  million  in 
funding  for  start-up  funds  for  this  endeavor. 

Statement    of    the    Children's    Defense 

Fund  Regardino  the  Children's  Vaccine 

Initutive 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  strongly  sup- 
ports "The  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative" 
which  would  require  the  United  States  to  in- 
vest in  the  development  of  a  universal  child- 
hood vaccine.  For  far  too  long  this  nation 
has  abdicated  Its  role  as  a  world  leader  on 
childhood  immunizations.  The  nation  ranks 
15th  worldwide  in  the  proportion  of  one-year- 
olds  adequately  immunized  against  polio  and 
49th  in  the  world  when  the  rate  for  black 
American  infants  alone  is  considered.  In 
many  of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  half  of 
infants  and  toddlers  are  not  fully  Immunized 
against  diseases  we  know  how  to  prevent. 

Even  with  the  technology  available  today, 
the  United  States  could  assure  that  all  chil- 
dren are  protected  against  preventable  dis- 
ease, disability  and  death.  But  it  also  is  clear 
that  within  the  world's  grasp  is  the  tech- 
nology to  vastly  strengthen  and  simplify  the 
childhood  immunization  process  in  all  coun- 
tries, making  available  truly  universal  vac- 
cination against  some  of  the  world's  worst 
scourges.  The  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative 
has  the  potential  to: 

Make  Immunization  programs  more  effi- 
cient and  more  accessible  to  children  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  visits  they  and  their 
Ijarents  need  to  make; 

Reduce  program  costs  by  making  vaccines 
easier  to  store  and  handle  and,  in  turn,  in- 
creasing coverage  by  reducing  costs  to  par- 
ents and  governments;  and 

Improve  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
vaccines. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  single  universal 
childhood  vaccine  within  our  reach,  there  is 
not  time  to  delay  further  this  additional  in- 
vestment. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  Your  Interest  in 
and  support  for  a  strengthened  program  (The 
Children's  Vaccine  Initiative)  directed  to- 
ward immunization  Is  most  welcome.  Vac- 
cination is,  by  far,  the  most  cost-effective, 


the  simplest  and  most  innocuous  of  all  medi- 
cal procedures.  Indeed,  parents  now  take  for 
granted  that  their  children  simply  will  not 
experience  poliomyelitis  or  diphtheria  or 
whooping  cough,  for  example — all  diseases 
which  once  were  greatly  feared  and  would 
today  be  epidemic  problems  except  for  the 
simple  procedure  of  vaccination. 

Despite  the  truly  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  health  which  can  be  attributed  to 
vaccination,  research  to  improve  present 
vaccines  and  develop  additional  ones  has 
lagged  seriously.  Meanwhile,  our  understand- 
ing of  immunology  and  of  biomedicine  has 
progressed  at  an  incredible  pace.  Few  of 
these  developments  have  been  translated 
into  the  field  of  vaccine  research.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, in  reviewing  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties, experts  now  foresee  the  potential  for  ex- 
traordinary progress  to  be  made  over  the 
years  ahead.  The  concept,  ultimately,  of 
being  able  to  protect  a  child  at  or  soon  after 
birth  against  20  or  more  serious  diseases  is  a 
wholly  realistic  one.  Such  an  achievement 
will  require  many  years  of  work  but,  in  the 
meantime,  new  and  better  vaccines  against 
many  different  diseases  would  become  avail- 
able. 

Because  vaccines  are  available  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  they  will  be  fully 
and  appropriately  utilized.  This,  too,  rep- 
resents a  problem  which  must  be  addressed. 
It  Is  a  soluble  problem,  however,  demanding 
sound  operational  research. 

All  of  these  activities,  both  of  national  and 
international  Interest,  will  require  both  mo- 
bilization and  orchestration.  Fortunately, 
we  now  have  such  a  mechanism  in  place  in 
the  form  of  the  National  Vaccine  Program. 

An  added  investment  today  in  vaccine  re- 
search and  development  will  bring  major  re- 
turns over  the  coming  years  in   healthier 
children — and  adults,  in  diminished  numbers 
of   physicians'    visits    and    hospitalizations 
and,  indeed,  in  a  better  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 
D.A.  Henderson,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
President,  Association  of  Schools 

of  Public  Health. 

United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  announced  that  he 
will  introduce  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  will  accelerate  the  development  of  more 
effective  vaccines  against  infectious  child- 
hood diseases.  Responding  to  this  announce- 
ment. LAwrence  Bruce,  President  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  UNICEF  stated  that,  "Sen- 
ator Bradley's  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative 
could  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  ef- 
forts of  UNICEF  and  its  partners  to  save  50 
million  children  by  the  year  2000." 

In  the  developing  world,  immunization 
against  the  most  serious  of  childhood  dis- 
eases such  as  tetanus,  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, polio,  measles,  and  whooping  cough 
is  one  of  the  main  engines  of  UNICEF's  child 
survival  and  development  iH-ogram.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  goal  of  Universal  Child 
Immunization  by  1990  (UCI  1990)  was  an- 
nounced, less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's 
children  were  immunized  and  5  million  of 
them  died  each  year  as  a  result.  Expanded 
programs  of  Immunization  by  scores  of  de- 
veloping countries  have  raised  the  worldwide 
rate  of  immunization  to  over  60  percent.  One 
and  a  half  million  lives  are  now  being  saved 
each  year.  Vaccines  that  do  not  require  mul- 
tiple doses  and  are  more  heat  stable  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  lives  saved  by  millions. 
Senator  Bradley's  initiative  is  the  first  of 
many  initiatives  worldwide  on  a  broad  array 
of  child  health  Issues  expected  to  result  from 
the  World  Summit  for  Children  on  Septem- 


ber 29-30.  Child  health  Issues  such  as  vac- 
cination, safe  motherhood,  and  healthy  de- 
velopment will  be  on  the  agenda  as  President 
Bush  and  70  other  world  leaders  gather  at  the 
United  Nations  to  focus  world  attention  on 
children. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  This  letter  is  sent 
with  enthusiastic  endorsement  for  the  legrls- 
lation  "Children's  Vaccine  Initiative"  that 
we  have  learned  you  will  sponsor.  The  goals 
of  this  program  are  logical  and  promising  of 
the  best  in  health  for  our  Infants  and  chil- 
dren. Coordination  of  the  initiative  by  the 
National  Vaccine  Program  Office  and  in- 
volvement of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  should  ensure  both  national 
and  international  Impact. 

In  my  personal  role  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science/Institute  of  Medi- 
cine committee  that  studied  issues  and  pri- 
orities for  new  vaccine  development  for  dis- 
eases of  importance  in  the  United  States  and 
for  diseases  of  importance  in  developing 
countries,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  needs  for 
such  augmented  research  and  development. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  more  than  3,500  certified  members 
and  fellows  are  the  leading  authorities  in  re- 
search, practice  and  public  health  relating  to 
problems  of  infectious  diseases,  we  applaud 
this  initiative  and  will  cooperate  in  every 
way  to  seek  fulfillment  of  its  goal  over  the 
coming  years. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Samuel  L.  Katz,  M.D., 
WilbuTt  C.  Davison.  Professor.  Chairman. 

Public  Policy  Committee.  Infectious  Diseases 
Society  of  America. 


By  Mr.   BRADLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Chafee.    and   Mr.    DUREN- 

BERGER): 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
childhood  immunization  rate  by  pro- 
viding for  coverage  of  additional  vac- 
cines under  the  medicaid  program  and 
for  enhanced  Federal  payment  to 
States  for  vaccines  administered  to 
children  under  such  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
childhood  immunization  improvement  act 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  addresses 
a  national  health  problem  requiring 
our  attention  and  action.  We  have  been 
experiencing  a  rebirth  of  the  spread  of 
preventable  and  curable  contagious  dis- 
eases that  have  set  the  country  back 
more  than  20  years  in  its  national 
health  goals. 

Mr.  President,  in  1983 — just  8  years 
ago.  we  very  nearly  eradicated  the  inci- 
dence of  measles  from  the  United 
States,  an  accomplishment  that  wrould 
have  stood  as  one  of  the  finest  nation- 
ally coordinated  public  health  suc- 
cesses in  this  century.  There  were  773 
documented  cases  of  measles  in  1983. 

In  1989.  the  picture  had  changed  dras- 
tically. There  were  18,000  cases  of  mea- 
sles. We  did  nothing.  In  1990.  we  had 
more  than  25.000  cases — almost  500  were 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  And 
the  group  being  hit  the  hardest  is  our 
young,  preschool  children.  Kids  under  5 
have  accounted  for  more  than  50  per- 
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epidemic  would  be  fright- 
but  when  we  consider 
cjommunity's  warning  that 
qutbreak  is  also  a  harbin- 
widespread  outbreak  of 
us  and  more  deadly  dis- 
mumps,  rubella,  and 
should  really  pay  close 
reports   have   already 
the  increases  in  cases  of 
pertussis. 

mpst  accept   responsibility 

These  aren't  aberra- 

the  direct  result  of  a 

1  lolicy  in  the  1980's,  and  an 

of  basic  public  health  re- 

that  had  been  previously 

both  Democratic  and  Re- 

admjnistrations. 

President's  own  National 
sory  Committee   [NVAC] 
Children's   Defense   Fund 
the  principal  causes  of 
as  breakdowns  in  the  im- 
qelivery  system.  A  set  of 
been  created  that  make 
to  get  a  child  vac- 
fiscal .    some    bureau- 
educational.  For  children 
of  age.  our  immunization 
slightly  higher  than  that 
Haiti.    And   its   worse 
of  Cuba.  Nicaragua. 
El  Salvador. 

for  a  nation  that 
itself  the  world  leader  in 
and    medical    re- 
a  disease  beaten,  and 
back  and  beat  us.  But 
confronting  us  is  not  be- 
to  respond — either  sci- 
financially.    We    know 
dbllar  spent  on  immuniza- 
110  in  medical  costs.   We 
1  he  epidemics  are  and  who 
the  most.  And  we  know 
this. 

facts  also  show  that  the 
disease  are  not  uniformly 
across    the    country.    The 
the  epidemic  has  hit  the 
our  urban  areas,  among 
minorities,  and.  as  I  said 
ypung  children — 5  years  old 
Jersey  City,  NJ,  a  study 
the  CDC  found  that  only 
2-year-olds  had  received 
on  time.  Once  they 
however,  the  immuniza- 
It  is  deplorable  that 
those  most  susceptible 
go  on  for  years  without 
shots  on  time, 
this,  we  can  target  our 
njore  efficiently  and  more 
legislation    I    propose 
health  agencies  and  pro- 
most  engaged  in  serving 
r  and  children — the  Med- 
.  federally  qualified  corn- 
centers,  maternal  and 
Block  grant  providers,  and 
share  hospitals.  It  is 


these  people  who  will  make  the  dif- 
ference. 

Another  thing  that  we  need  to  do  is 
develop  better  vaccines  so  that  it  will 
be  easier  to  immunize  more  children.  I 
am  introducing  a  separate  piece  of  leg- 
islation today  to  expand  research  and 
development  to  create  better  vaccines. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
break  down  the  barriers  at  the  Federal 
level,  so  that  we  can  support  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  the  most  impor- 
tant— the  local  providers  and  health 
agencies  who  vaccinate  our  kids. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  directly  attack  the  root 
causes  of  our  pitiful  immunization  rate 
in  this  country. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  changes  the 
Federal  payment  methodology  for  im- 
munizations under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. I  propose  to  replace  the  standard 
Federal  matching  formula  with  a 
straightforward  90  percent  Federal.  10 
percent  State  cost  share.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  We  do  it  now  for  those  pro- 
grams the  Federal  Government  at- 
taches particular  importance  to — fam- 
ily planning  activities,  training  for 
medical  personnel,  peer  review  activi- 
ties, and  other  initiatives.  The  failure 
to  immunize  our  infants  and  children 
has  resulted  in  an  epidemic.  That's  not 
a  throw-away  phrase.  We  literally  are 
confronting  an  epidemic,  and  we  have 
not  responded  forcefully  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  This  piece  of  the  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  national  public  health  mesis- 
ures  are  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
cern, and  a  priority.  At  the  same  time, 
this  piece  also  recognizes  the  hole  we 
dug  for  the  States  in  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic health  assistance.  We  set  new  stand- 
ards, then  we  cut  their  funding.  This 
piece  of  the  bill  says  we  consider  child- 
hood vaccination  a  priority,  and  we 
help  pay  for  our  priorities. 

The  second  piece  of  the  bill  changes 
the  method  of  how  we  pay  providers 
and  health  centers  for  providing  immu- 
nization. The  Early  and  Periodic 
Screening.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
[EPSDT]  Program  outlined  an  invalu- 
able model  for  identifying  the  full 
range  of  services  needed  for  proper 
childhood  care.  Immunizations,  deliv- 
ered at  the  appropriate  time,  were  an 
integral  part  of  this  model,  and  were  a 
required  service  in  the  EPSDT  Pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  reimburse- 
ment levels  set  for  EPSDT.  to  include 
immunizing  children,  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  providing  the  vac- 
cine. In  fact,  some  providers  could  lose 
money  by  immunizing  their  patients. 
This  legrislation  breaks  out  the  pay- 
ment for  immunization  from  the  rest  of 
the  EPSDT  service— with  providers  of 
care  receiving  appropriate  payment  for 
the  cost  of  the  vaccine  and  its  adminis- 
tration. The  straightforward  intention 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  providers 
willing  to  immunize  children  on  the 
spot  without  fear  of  losing  money  for 
each  child  treated. 


I  have  added  a  third  provision  that 
recommends  that  state  Medicaid  pro- 
grams reimburse  for  immunization  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  set  by  the  Im- 
munization Practices  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. It  is  important  that  we  remain 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  in  medical 
expertise  and  research,  and  not  allow 
budgetary  constraints  to  limit  our  cov- 
erage of  needed  immunizations.  With 
the  passage  of  the  first  piece  of  this 
bill— increasing  the  Federal  matching 
rate  to  90  percent.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  states  will  move  quickly  to  adopt 
the  committee  recommendations. 

Finally.  I  want  to  reinforce  the 
central  role  that  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  [CDC]  should  play  in  this 
epidemic.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been 
the  lack  of  available  vaccine  at  the 
Federal  contract  bulk  purchase  price. 
When  a  shortage  occurs,  the  local  agen- 
cies must  purchase  on  the  private  mar- 
ket^at  substantially  higher  prices. 
Their  funds  are  depleted  more  quickly, 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  adequate 
levels  of  vaccine  is  diminished.  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration,  through 
the  CDC  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
has  been  developing  a  model  for  im- 
proving the  current  distribution  sys- 
tem. I  applaud  these  efforts,  and  we 
should  all  be  interested  in  the  out- 
come. Better  coordination  is  needed, 
and  leadership  is  required  from  the  fed- 
eral arm  most  responsible  for  getting 
the  vaccine  to  our  public  agencies. 

Some  of  these  proposals  would  not  be 
necessary  in  a  health  care  system  that 
treated  people  more  fairly,  that  paid 
providers  more  equitably,  that  placed 
the  importance  of  prevention  as  high 
as  lifesaving.  high  tech  acute  care 
treatment.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  act.  Now. 
Not  after  another  year  of  even  higher 
numbers  of  measles  cases.  We  know 
how  to  do  this.  Let  us  not  wait. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  summary  and  the  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  905 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Childhood 
Immunization  Improvement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  3.  INCREASING  AVAILABILITY  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT IN  CHILDHOOD  IMMU- 
NIZATIONS PROVIDED  UNDER  MED- 
ICAID. 

(a)  Enhanced  Federal  Payment  Rate  fob 
Immunizations.— Section  1903(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(a))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (6);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the 
sums  expended  during  such  quarter  which 
are  attributable  to  arranging  and  furnishing 
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immunizations    as    provided    under   section 
1905(r)(l);  plus". 

(b)  Medicaid  Coverage  of  All  Rec- 
ommended Child  Vaccines.— Section 
1905(r)(l)(B)(iii)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(r)(l)(B)(iil))  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  comma  at  the  end  "(including  all 
vaccinations  recommended  and  contained  in 
the  vaccine  informational  materials  devel- 
oped under  section  2126(c)(9)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  such  supplemental 
vaccinations  as  necessary  to  keep  an  Individ- 
ual current  on  the  vaccination  schedule  rec- 
ommended in  such  materials)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  payments  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1992, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regu- 
lations have  been  promulgated  by  such  date. 
SEC.    3.    PARTICIPATION    OF    MEDICAID    STATE 

AGENCIES   IN   BULK  VACCINE   PUR- 
CHASING PROGRAM. 

Section  317(j)(l)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b(j)(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  State 
agencies  designated  under  section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  administer  the  State 
plan  for  medical  assistance,  and  providers  of 
medical  assistance  paid  for  under  title  XIX 
of  such  act,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
bulk  vaccine  purchasing  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  with 
amounts  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph.". The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  this 
plan  is  implemented  by  October  1. 1992. 

Bill  Summary- Childhood  Immunization 

improvement  act  of  1991 
There  are  four  principal  provisions  to  this 
legislation: 

1.  Change  the  federal  matching  rate  for  im- 
munization activities  under  Medicaid  from 
the  traditional  federal/state  formula  to  a 
90%  federal  participation.  We  currently  do 
this  for  some  specific  program  to  include 
family  planning.  This  provision  establishes 
the  improvement  of  childhood  Immunization 
as  a  priority  for  the  federal  government,  and 
signals  the  states  that  kids  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unvaccinated  because  of  funding 
shortages. 

2.  Reimburse  providers  under  Medicaid  for 
immunizing  children  at  the  cost  of  providing 
the  vaccine — separated  out  from  the  Early 
and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment (EPSDT)  visit  fee.  Currently,  an 
EPSDT  visit  should  include  an  immuniza- 
tion, if  needed.  But  as  the  costs  of  vaccine 
have  risen,  the  reimbursement  under  the 
global  EPSDT  have  stayed  relatively  stag- 
nant. It  has  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
physicians  do  not  vaccinate,  and  instead 
send  the  child  to  the  county  health  clinic  for 
a  free  shot.  Some  never  go  there,  and  an  op- 
portunity is  lost.  This  provides  an  incentive 
to  providers  to  immunize  "on-the-spot." 

3.  Ensure  that  state  Medicaid  programs  re- 
imburse for  vaccination  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Immunization  Prac- 
tices Advisory  Committee.  A  study  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  has  shown  that 
some  state  Medicaid  programs  do  not  nec- 
essarily reimburse  for  all  vaccinations  that 
are  recommended  by  the  medical  commu- 
nity. This  provision  seeks  to  ensure  that  our 
health  programs  for  the  poor  keep  pace  with 
advances  and  the  knowledge  of  the  health  ex- 
perts. By  providing  expanded  financing  of 
immunization  activities  through  the  federal 
government  as  explained  in  the  first  provi- 


sion, states  should  be  able  to  afford  the  cost 
reimbursement  for  all  needed  vaccines,  deliv- 
ered at  the  appropriate  schedule. 

4.  Recommended  that  the  model  delivery 
system  being  developed  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  for  ensuring  that  vac- 
cines are  easily  accessible  to  state  health 
agencies  and  the  local  agencies  and  providers 
is  rapidly  Implemented.  Shortages  of  vac- 
cines have  been  reported  by  many  local 
health  agencies  and  providers,  but  this  is  not 
a  production  problem.  It  is  largely  a  re- 
sources problem.  When  health  agencies  who 
are  serving  the  poor  are  forced  to  buy  vac- 
cine through  the  private  sector,  they  pay  a 
great  deal  more,  and  deplete  their  funds 
more  quickly.  Action  by  the  executive 
branch  would  preclude  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
limited  Investment  of  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
in  State  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURmi'  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOND 
FUND  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  one  thing  clear,  and  that 
is  that  no  one  Is  going  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  current  manner  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  question  of 
diagnoses.  If  a  patient  goes  to  a  cardi- 
ologist, you  can  anticipate  getting  a 
diagnosis  that  will  focus  on  your  heart. 
If  you  go  to  a  dermatologist,  you  will 
get  a  diagnosis  and  get  a  prescription 
that  will  tend  to  focus  on  your  skin.  So 
to  whom  you  come  is  in  part  deter- 
minative of  what  answers  you  are  like- 
ly to  receive. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  dlagrnosls  that 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  we  some  8 
or  9  years  ago  elected  to  adopt  a  sur- 
plus system  as  the  means  of  financing 
our  Social  Security.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, virtually  every  industrialized  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  a  Social  Security 
system,  and  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world  finances  it  through  a  surplus 
method  of  finance;  that  is,  building  up 
a  surplus  during  periods  of  relatively 
low  demand  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands at  peak  periods  without  putting 
undue  stress  on  the  economy. 

What  I  believe  is  the  problem  is  the 
pathology  and  the  method  in  which  the 
United  States  diverts  from  the  path  of 
most  other  nations  is  the  way  in  which 
we  use  that  surplus.  We  are  essentially 
applying  that  surplus  to  pay  an  ever 
larger  share  of  our  annual  deficit.  This 
year  we  will  pay  approximately  $70  bil- 
lion of  our  deficit  from  the  surplus 
which  will  be  accumulated  this  year  in 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  most  recently  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  when  Americans 
at  some  point  in  the  future  ask  where 
is  all  this  money,  where  is  the  cigar 
box  of  Social  Security  funds,  they  are 


going  to  find  that  there  are  not  only 
are  no  funds,  there  Is  no  cigar  box.  All 
there  is  is  a  blip  on  a  computer  screen 
where  accounts  have  been  noted  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  a  nontrans- 
ferable, nonmarketable  script,  an  lOU 
written  to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund. 

Mr.  President  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  designed  to  protect  our  current 
and  future  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries and  increase  our  investment 
in  infrastructure. 

The  essential  rationale  of  the  change 
I  suggest  is  to  give  greater  security 
and  confidence  to  the  Social  Security 
surplus  by: 

Providing  a  partial  alternative  for 
the  use  of  that  surplus  so  the  Treasury 
cannot  use  all  of  it  to  mask  and  pay  for 
the  deficit; 

Diversifying  through  market-rate 
lending  to  qualified  State  and  local 
governments; 

Assisting  qualified  State  and  local 
governments  in  assuming  the  increas- 
ing burden  which  they  must  carry  in 
the  financing  of  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure; 

Contributing  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  of  America — the  foun- 
dation upon  which  any  long  term  So- 
cial Security  system  must  be  built. 

The  concept  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  1990  and  today's  bill  is  the 
same.  However,  that  bill  would  have 
also  removed  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  from  the  Gramm-Rudman  cal- 
culations, effective  at  the  start  of  fis- 
cal year  1992.  However,  in  1990  Congress 
approved  taking  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  off-budget  in  the  deficit  re- 
duction bill  of  1990  which  President 
Bush  signed  into  law.  I  supported  this 
effort  because  I  believe  by  doing  this 
we  will  ensure  an  honest  accounting  of 
our  Federal  budget,  and  not  use  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  to  disguise  the 
true  size  of  any  annual  budget  deficit 
the  United  States  incurs  in  the  future. 

With  this  step  toward  honesty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  taken,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  can  now  proceed  to  other 
important  reforms  needed  to  assure 
that  the  Social  Security  system  will 
meet  its  obligations  to  current  and  fu- 
ture beneficiaries. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  con- 
tract with  and  a  commitment  to  the 
American  people  that,  when  they  re- 
tire, the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
will  be  there  for  them.  In  fact,  this 
generation  of  Americans  will  be  the 
first  to  actually  pay  for  any  benefits 
they  will  receive  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds.  However,  the  cur- 
rent Social  Security  program  is  not  ac- 
ceptable in  that  there  is  little  prospect 
that  this  generation  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive their  benefits  in  2020.  They  will 
only  find  lOU's  from  the  Treasury  in 
the  trust  funds.  Therefore,  the  status 
quo  is  not  credible  and  is  not  accept- 
able. 
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I  now  that  the  Social  Se- 
Fund,  as  it  is  currently 
producing  a  substantial 
we  estimate  that  in 
that  surplus  will  be 
approximately  $70  bil- 
annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trust^s  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  ftmds  slows  that  in  1991  the  as- 
sets held  at  tl  le  end  of  the  year  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  1296.7  billion.  In  the  year 
2020  the  assets  held  will  be  S8.045.6  tril- 
Uon. 

But  by  the  Summer  of  the  year  2020, 
the  large  nuriber  of  retirees,  persons 
bom  after  ^Xorld  War  n  who  have 
reached  the  a^  re  of  Social  Security  eli- 
gibility, will  1  ave  reached  a  point  that 
that  annual  si  rplus  will  have  gone  into 


reverse.  In  2020,  it  is  estimated  that 
$1,798.2  trillion  will  flow  out  of  the  So- 
cial Security  fund.  We  will  no  longer  be 
adding  to  the  surplus.  We  will  be  in  the 
process  of  drawing  down  that  surplus. 

It  is  critical  to  the  understanding  of 
the  legislation  to  restate  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  to  adversely  affect 
current  beneficiaries.  The  current 
beneficiaries  are  protected  under  al- 
most any  set  of  circumstances  or  pol- 
icy changes  that  could  be  initiated. 
Their  protection  is  essentially  a  demo- 
graphic one,  relatively  small  numbers 
of  beneficiaries  in  relationship  to  the 
working  age  population.  The  only 
threat  to  the  current  beneficiaries 
would  be  if  the  large  working  age  popu- 
lation were  to  conclude  en  mass  that 
its  prospects  of  receiving  benefits  were 
so  dismal  that  they  would  abandon 
their  grandparents. 

Our  colleagues  who  stand  here  30 
years  from  now  will  face  some  very  dif- 
ficult choices  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  Social  Security  recipients: 

They  will  be  able  to  raise  taxes  from 
an  already  reduced  tax  base  as  a  result 
of  the  dramatic  demographic  shifts. 

They  will  be  able  to  borrow  more 
money  and  add  to  what  then  would  be 
an  astronomical,  as  distinct  from  the 
merely  staggering,  national  debt  that 
we  have  today. 

They  could  dramatically  reduce 
spending  in  order  to  be  able  to  finance 
the  scale  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

Or  they  could  do  what  I  suggest  they 
are  probably  going  to  be  very  enticed 
to  do  and  that  is  reduce  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  in  order  to  meet  the  stag- 
gering obligations  that  they  will  then 
face.  They  will  probably  do  so  by  either 
extending  the  period  of  age  for  eligi- 
bility from  66-70  years,  or  by  reducing 
the  anticipated  level  of  annual  bene- 
fits, say  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  options 
that  I  suggest  our  colleagues  30  years 
from  today  will  be  facing  if  we  con- 
tinue for  the  next  three  decades  the 
pattern  of  behavior  that  we  have  fol- 
lowing thus  far. 

We  must  establish  the  fund  as  a  true 
trust  fund — a  fund  that  holds  real  secu- 
rities and  makes  real  investments.  We 
must  diversify  the  Investments  in  the 
trust  funds  to  include  safe  secure  in- 
vestments other  than  U.S.  Treasury 
obligations.  By  ensuring  that  the  obli- 
gor on  a  portion  of  the  investments 
owned  by  the  trust  funds  Is  someone 
other  than  the  Federal  Government,  it 
helps  to  reduce  the  incentive  we  may 
have  to  reduce  benefits  in  future  years. 

My  proposal  would  allow  Investment 
of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  sur- 
plus In  bonds  issued  by  qualified  State 
and  local  governments.  Lending  to 
qualified  State  and  local  governments 
is  a  secure  flnancial  investment  for  the 
trust  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
would  be  used  to  finance  needed  infra- 
structure Improvements,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  and  bridges,  other  mass 


transportation  systems,  and  water 
treatment  facilities — which  are  the 
underpinnings  of  a  strong  economic 
base  being  built  for  the  future.  The  leg- 
islation therefore,  stipulates  that  these 
investments  be  made  in  qualified  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  as  defined  In  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

The  bill  does  not  modify  the  existing 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  the  tax  exemption  of  State 
and  local  government  obligations,  nor 
does  It  attempt  to  establish  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  that  could  actu- 
ally discourage  the  purchase  of  State 
and  local  government  securities  by  the 
trust  funds.  This  bill  attempts  to  use 
the  existing  markets  and  the  existing 
law  relating  to  the  tax  exemption  on 
State  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions. 

Borrowing  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  will  not  result  in  State  and 
local  governments  being  subjected  to 
greater  strings  or  controls  than  are 
currently  imposed.  By  this  I  mean,  a 
State  borrowing  for  highway  purposes 
would  not  have  any  auiditional  Federal 
standards  relative  to  constructing  a 
highway  Imposed  on  them  because  they 
were  using  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  as  part  of  their  financing  than  if 
they  were  under  current  applicable 
highway  laws  today. 

The  bill  creates  the  State  and  munic- 
ipal bond  fund  within  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  and  transfers  25  per- 
cent of  the  assets  held  by  the  trust 
fund  to  the  State  and  municipal  bond 
fund  over  a  3-year  period.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  Investments  be  made  at 
the  issue  price — for  new  issues — or  at 
the  market  price — for  Issues  bought  in 
the  secondary  market.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  investments  be  made 
through  brokers  and  dealers  registered 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  The  bill  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
volume  of  trust  fund  reserves  which 
can  be  invested  in  State  and  municipal 
bonds  equal  to  33  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  State  and  municipal  bond 
market. 

Since  the  dominant  motivation  for 
the  proposal  is  to  protect  current  and 
future  Social  Security  beneficiaries, 
several  protections  to  assure  this  have 
been  provided: 

Only  qualified  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  allowed  to  borrow. 

There  is  a  3-year  phase  In  of  this  new 
Social  Security  Investment  Program. 

There  will  be  an  adjustment  for  the 
differential  between  taxable  and  non- 
taxable borrowing  so  that  the  Social 
Security  fund  will  receive  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  income  from  the  trust 
funds  as  it  is  now  securing  through 
lending  to  the  Treasury. 

Full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  provided  to  support 
State  and  local  bonds  held  in  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund. 

In  addition,  the  trust  fund  would 
have  a  year's  liquidity  of  the  estimated 
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annual  Social  Security  benefits  on  re- 
serve to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Social 
Security  recipients.  Therefore,  we  con- 
tinue to  live  up  to  our  responsibility  to 
our  current,  and  to  future  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

To  expand  on  the  above  listed 
points — only  qualified  State  and  local 
grovemment  will  be  allowed  to  borrow. 

The  bill  establishes  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Investment  Board,  which  shall  for- 
mulate and  maintain  investment  poli- 
cies which  results  in  prudent  invest- 
ment of  fund  assets  and  which  result  in 
accumulating  funds  for  the  payment  of 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  Board 
may  not  direct  that  investment  be 
made  in  any  particular  assets,  or  that 
the  fund  dispose  of  its  interest  in  any 
particular  assets.  The  bill  also  allows 
the  Board  to  hire  outside  professional 
investors  for  carrying  out  investment 
practices. 

There  is  3-year  phase  in  this  new  So- 
cial Security  investment  program. 

In  the  first  year,  the  limit  would 
equal  10  percent  of  the  municipal  mar- 
ket's previous  year's  volume.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year's  municipal  market 
has  between  $110-5120  billion  for  1990. 
Ten  percent  would  mean  $11-$12  billion 
in  the  first  year;  in  the  second  year, 
the  limit  would  equal  20  percent  or  $22- 
$24  billion,  and  in  all  succeeding  years, 
the  26-percent  limit  would  apply  which 
would  be  $28-$30  billion.  Also,  the  bill 
says  that  the  trust  fund  can  only  buy 
33  percent  of  any  original  issue. 

There  will  be  an  adjustment  for  the 
differential  between  taxable  and  non- 
taxable borrowing  so  that  the  Social 
Security  fund  will  receive  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  income  from  the  trust 
fund  as  it  is  now  securing  through 
lending  to  the  Treasury. 

Bonds  issued  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment generally  have  a  lower  yield 
than  comparable  debt  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Interest  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  generally  excluded 
from  income  for  individuals  who  invest 
in  municipal  bonds,  or  municipal  bond 
funds.  Thus,  many  investors  receive  a 
tax  benefit  when  they  invest  in  munici- 
pal bonds  which,  when  coupled  with  the 
lower  yield,  make  such  investments 
competitive  with  other,  taxable  invest- 
ments, such  as  Treasury  securities  and 
other  private  sector  debt. 

Since  the  trust  fund  is  not  a  tax- 
payer, this  interest  exclusion  does  not 
provide  the  trust  funds  with  any  tax 
advantage.  Thus,  the  lower  yield,  with- 
out the  tax  exclusion,  does  result  in 
lower  interest  income  to  the  trust 
fund.  This  reduction  in  income  is  offset 
by  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
to  the  trust  fund  to  recoup  any  lost  in- 
vestment income.  For  example,  today 
State  and  municipal  bonds  have  a  rate 
of  7  percent  and  Treasury  bonds  have 
an  8.&-percent  rate.  That  is  a  difference 
of  1.5  percent.  If  the  fund  had  $110  bil- 
lion ^of  qualified  State  and  local  bonds 
and  there  was  a  1.5-percent  differential 


between  the  earnings  on  those  bonds 
and  what  could  be  earned  through 
Treasury  bonds  that  would  require  an 
appropriation  of  $1.65  billion. 

Since  the  present  tax-exempt  market 
is  limited  in  size,  this  appropriation 
will  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  tax 
revenues  created  by  the  displacement 
of  investors  from  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  to  taxable  instruments. 

Full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  provided  to  support 
State  and  local  bonds  held  in  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund. 

The  legislation  also  protects  the 
trust  fund  by  providing  a  Federal  guar- 
antee for  any  State  and  municipal 
bonds  purchased  by  the  trust  fund.  The 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  behind  the  obligations 
of  State  and  local  governments  for  all 
bonds  purchased  by  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bond  fund.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  the  sole  guarantor 
of  all  Social  Security  trust  fund  invest- 
ments, the  Federal  Treasury  is  at  no 
greater  exposure  by  assuming  this  sec- 
ondary role,  while  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  are  provided  the  same 
level  of  Federal  insurance. 

Because  of  the  growing  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  we  have  moved 
more  of  the  responsibility  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  for  infrastructure 
projects.  For  example,  in  the  area  of 
surface  transportation.  State  and  local 
governments  provided  $63  billion  of  the 
total  $82  billion,  almost  80  percent,  ex- 
pended on  surface  transportation  im- 
provements in  1990. 

Under  the  President's  proposed  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1990,  States  would  be  responsible  for  an 
additional  $52  billion  in  highway  sys- 
tem investment  requirements  through 
fiscal  1996,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's increases  would  be  only  $16  bil- 
lion. 

The  example  is  even  more  telling  if 
you  look  at  mass  transit  funding.  Fed- 
eral support  for  mass  transit  declined 
to  $2.6  billion  in  1^88  after  reaching  a 
peak  in  the  mid-1980's.  In  1981,  the  Fed- 
eral expenditure  in  mass  transit  was 
$4.1  billion;  in  1982,  it  was  $3.9  billion; 
in  1984,  the  expenditure  was  $3.5  billion. 
State  and  local  governments  finance 
most  of  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  and  State  contributions  out- 
stripped Federal  funds  for  the  first 
time  in  1988. 

That  proposal  in  transportation  par- 
allels similar  proposals  that  have  been 
made  in  areas  of  education,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  health  care. 

By  giving  State  and  local  govern- 
ments another  jxjol  of  money  to  draw 
from,  we  are  providing  them  with  the 
means  by  which  they  can  meet  these 
increased  important  public  obligations 
we  are  asking  them  to  siccept. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  hampered 
their    ability    to    effectively    pay    for 


those  increased  costs  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

In  the  1986  Tax  Act,  Congress  told 
banks  and  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  encourage 
them  to  buy  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds.  This  negative  message  was 
delivered  by  requiring  them  to  include 
in  their  taxable  income  a  portion  of  the 
interest  income  earned  from  municipal 
bonds.  Banks  and  property  and  cas- 
ualty companies  decreased  their  in- 
vestment in  municipal  securities  from 
$208.4  billion  or  65.1  percent  of  total 
outstanding  State  and  local  tax  free 
bonds  in  1979  to  $279.2  billion  or  35.6 
percent  of  the  total  outstanding  bonds 
in  1989.  Municipal  bonds  financing  also 
increased.  The  long-term  volume  rose 
from  $42,260,818  in  1979  to  $123,036,548  in 
1989  according  to  data  from  the  Bond 
Buyer  and  Securities  Data.  At  the 
same  time  the  average  interest  rate  for 
a  20-year  bond  increased  from  6.51  per- 
cent in  1979  to  7  percent  in  1991. 

By  taking  large  buyers  from  the  mar- 
ket for  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ment obligations,  we  have  decreased 
the  demand  for  these  issues  and  cor- 
respondingly increased  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  our  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
on  State  and  local  government  bonds. 

Essentially  what  I  propose,  is  to 
maintain  the  market  system  that  is 
currently  operating  for  the  sale  of 
State  and  local  bonds,  to  maintain  the 
current  tax  treatment  of  those  bonds 
but  to  add  as  a  new  purchaser  for  those 
bonds,  the  Social  Security  tnist  fund. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  new  proposal. 
For  several  years,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  using  its  social  secu- 
rity surplus  as  a  means  of  lending  at 
market  rates  to  the  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada. Through  that  system  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  have  found  an  impor- 
tant new  source  of  capital  to  meet  all 
of  their  obligations,  very  similar  to  the 
kinds  of  obligations  that  we  in  the 
United  States  ask  our  States  and  local 
governments  to  undertake. 

I  have  been  working  with  various 
groups  on  this  proposal.  Retirement 
groups,  financial  groups,  State  and 
local  government  groups  and  econo- 
mists have  reviewed  this  bill.  Some  of 
the  groups  have  supported  the  concept 
of  our  proposal.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  have  adopted  res- 
olutions In  support  of  the  concept  of 
this  bill. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  June  14,  1990,  Felix  Rohatyn,  sen- 
ior partner  at  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Assistance 
Corp.  for  the  city  of  New  York,  said  the 
following: 

The  Social  Security  system  should  become 
what  most  people  think  It  is,  but  which  it  is 
not:  A  real  trust  fund,  with  real  money,  and 
a  real  savlngrs  pool  for  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  should  not  be  used  to  mask  the  budg- 
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et  deficit.  It  3tould  be  removed  from  the 
budget  and  a  trist  fund  set  up  which,  over 
the  next  decade  would  probably  build  up  a 
national  savings  pool  amounting  to  over  one 
trillion  dollars.  These  funds  should  be  In- 
vested in  U.S.  Treasury  securities  with  a 
portion  thereof- -say  20-25  percent— eligible 
for  investment  1 3  high-grade  State  and  local 
government  bords,  to  be  used  to  finance 
local  inftastruc  ;ure  projects.  Such  a  pro- 
posal Is  presently  under  study  by  Senator 
Bob  Graham  and  deserves  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  protect 
the  Social  Security  retirement  fund 
and  will  ensur  e  today's  young  adults— 
those  who  wil  become  eligrlble  for  So- 
cial Security  In  2017,  the  year  in  which 
Social  Security  will  shift  from  being  a 
surplus  generitor  to  a  net  payor  of 
fuilds — of  thei:  expectations  for  draw- 
ing fi-om  the  Social  Security  funds. 
This  bill  will  also  provide  another 
source  for  i:  iflrastructure  funds  for 
State  and  loca  I  governments. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  deci- 
sion to  place  i  Social  Security  on  a  sur- 
plus basis  was  a  mistake,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  th  it  America  should  return 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. I  believe  this  is  the  wrong  diag- 
nosis. 

The  consequence  to  prescribing  on 
this  erroneoia  analysis  will  be  to 
transfer  to  tlie  current  generation  of 
young  adults  and  their  children  the 
enormous  fina  nclal  responsibility  of  an 
unfunded  Soc  al  Security  obligation — 
an  obligation  which  in  less  than  30 
years  will  exc(!ed  Jl  trillion  per  year. 

The  accural;  diagnosis  discloses  that 
it  is  the  use  o  the  surplus,  not  the  sur- 
plus itself,  wliich  is  the  flscal  pathol- 
ogy. Utilizing  the  surplus  to  mask  and 
fund  our  annual  deficits  is  even  more 
reprehensible  than  our  failure  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fv  ture.  The  proposal  which 
I  am  submitt  ng  ministers  to  this  pa- 
thology by  pli  ,cing  a  portion  of  the  So- 
cial Security  fund  to  the  work  of  fi- 
nancing a  strengthened  America.  Let 
us  not  transfiir  another  burden  to  the 
future.  Rathe*,  let  us  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  faithful  trustees  for  our 
children  and  g  randchildren. 

Mr.  Preside  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th((  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  a  qi^estion  and  answer  sheet, 
letters  of  sup^wrt,  and  information  on 
the  Canadian  pocial  security  system. 

There  beinfi  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo  lows: 

S.  906 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembi  ed. 

SECTION  1.  SHOifr  TITLE. 

This  Act  mayi  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity State  and  JMunlcipal  Bond  Fund  Act  of 
1991". 
SEC.  1.  riNDINGfl 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  limited  investment  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Su  rvlvors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
in  State  and  local  government  obligations 
H'eater  diverslflcatloa  of  in- 


would  provide 


vestment  through  market  rate  lending  to 
such  Fund  and  result  In  greater  security  for 
the  Increased  protection  of  current  and  fu- 
ture beneficiaries  of  such  Fund, 

(2)  such  limited  Investment  should  be  de- 
signed to  balance  the  goal  of  maximizing  the 
financial  return  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  with  a 
sound  strategy  for  Identifying  high  quality 
State  and  local  government  obligations  for 
investment, 

(3)  there  Is  a  need— 

(A)  to  give  greater  security  to  and  con- 
fidence In  the  social  security  surplus  by  de- 
nying the  use  of  that  surplus  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  mask  the  true  extent  and 
scale  of  the  Federal  deficit, 

(B)  to  increase  America's  investment  in  It- 
self. 

(C)  to  place  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  aa  a  guarantee  behind 
those  State  and  local  obligations  held  by  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

(D)  to  establish  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as  a  true 
trust  fund,  a  fund  that  holds  real  securities, 
and  makes  real  Investments,  and 

(E)  to  strengthen  the  municipal  market  by 
securing  a  safe  and  stable  source  of  capital. 

(4)  the  current  Investment  policies  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  during  this  time  of  large  Federal 
operating  deficits  does  not  put  money  Into 
the  Trust  Fund. 

(5)  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  Act  and  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  should  be  construed  to  inter- 
fere with  nor  Impose  any  restrictions  on  the 
operations  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and 

(6)  the  mission  of  the  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Fund,  established  by  this  Act.  Is  to  pro- 
vide quality  professional  trust  services  for 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  through  prudent  Investment 
management  of  assets  entrusted  to  the  Fund. 

SEC.  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  MU- 
NICIPAL BOND  FUND  WITHIN  THE 
FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund.— Sec- 
tion 201(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  401(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"Such"  and  inserting  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  such"; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "(1) 
on  original"  and  "(2)  by  purchase"  inserting 
"(A)  on  original"  and  "(B)  by  purchase",  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (hereafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Trust  Fund")  a  State  and 
Municipal  Bond  Fund.  Investment  by  the 
Managing  Trustee  of  the  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  consisting  of  amounts  held  in  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  may  be  made  only 
in  qualified  State  or  local  bonds.  For  such 
purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  acquired 
only— 

"(i)(I)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price, 
or  (11)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  market  price. 

"(11)  from  brokers,  dealers,  municipal  secu- 
rities brokers,  and  municipal  securities  deal- 
ers who  are  registered  as  such  brokers  or 
dealers  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  and 

"(Hi)  subject  to  insurance  against  the  risk 
of  default  or  such  other  credit  enhancement 
measures  as  the  Social  Security  Investment 


Board  may  deem  appropriate   pursuant  to 
subsection  (n). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  State  or  local  bond"  means  a  State 
or  local  bond,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
103(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966, 
to  which  section  103(a)  of  such  Code  applies. 

"(C)  The  amounts  of  the  Trust  Fund  held 
by  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  shall 
consist  of  amounts  deposited  in  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  under  section  3(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Fund  Act  of  1991  and  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to,  or  deposited  In.  the 
State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  as  hereafter 
provided  in  this  section. 

"(D)  The  purchase  by  the  State  and  Munic- 
ipal Bond  Fund  of  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

"(i)  The  total  amount  available  in  the 
State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  for  purchase 
of  qualified  State  or  local  bonds  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  issue  price  of  qualified 
State  or  local  bonds  issued  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  unless  the  Social  Security 
Investment  Board  authorizes  that  a  greater 
amount  may  be  made  available  after  deter- 
mining that  such  Increased  amount  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  the 
qualified  State  or  local  bond  market. 

"(11)  The  purchase  on  original  issue  of  any 
Issue  (or  part  of  an  issue)  of  qualified  State 
or  local  bonds  by  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Trust  Fund  from  amounts  in  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  shall  only  occur— 

"(I)  after  such  issue  has  been  publicly  of- 
fered. 

"(II)  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  public  offering,  and 

"(III)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  33  per- 
cent of  such  issue. 

"(Hi)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
clause,  investment  by  the  Managing  Trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund  of  amounts  In  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  shall  be  subject  to 
guidelines  and  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Social  Security  Investment  Board  pursuant 
to  subsection  (n).  The  Managing  Trustee 
may  carry  out  the  functions  with  respect  to 
investment  of  amounts  in  the  State  and  Mu- 
nicipal Bond  Fund  In  a  manner  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  such  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures only  If  such  functions  are  otherwise 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  In  purchasing  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds,  neither  the  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Trust  Fund  nor  the  Social  Security  Invest- 
ment Board  shall  establish  approval  mecha- 
nisms and  policies  which  require  that  any 
State  or  local  government  desiring  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund 
be  subject  to  more  stringent  credit  standards 
or  additional  covenants  and  agreements  than 
those  commonly  applicable  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  bonds  of  similar  credit  quality. 

"(F)  Qualified  State  or  local  bonds  pur- 
chased by  the  Managing  Trustee  shall  be  ir- 
revocably guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States  for  so  long  as 
such  bonds  are  held  by  the  State  and  Munici- 
pal Bond  Fund.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  149(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  such  Federal  guarantee 
shall  not  adversely  affect  the  exclusion  of  in- 
terest on  such  bonds  from  the  gross  Income 
of  subsequent  holders  thereof  for  purposes  of 
Federal  income  taxation. 

"(G)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  determine  for  such  fis- 
cal year  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
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"(I)  the  amount  which  would  have  been  the 
return  to  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Fund  for  such  flacal  year  on  the  investment 
of  amounts  in  such  Fund  if  purchases  of  obli- 
g-ations  with  amounts  in  such  Fund  had  been 
subject  solely  to  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1),  over 

"(II)  the  amount  which  was  the  actual  re- 
turn to  such  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year  on  the 
investment  of  such  Fund  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph, 

and  shall  publish  the  amount  of  such  excess 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(il)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  deposit  in  the  State  and 
Municipal  Bond  Fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  any  excess  amount  determined 
under  clause  (i)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  appro- 
priation shall  be  executed  on  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  excess  amount  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.". 

(b)  CREDrriNO  OF  Interest  and  Proceeds 
FROM  Investment  in  State  and  Municipal 
Bonds.— Section  201(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
such  interest  on,  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of,  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds  held  by  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Fund  in  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  T^st  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Fund.". 

(c)  Initial  Deposits  to  State  and  Munict- 
PAL  Bond  Fund.— 

(1)  Fiscal  year  1992.— There  is  hereby 
transferred  on  October  1,  1991,  to  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund,  from  amounts 
otherwise  available  in  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of 
the  issue  price  of  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds  (as  defined  in  section  201(d)(2)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  issued  during  the 
preceding  flscal  year. 

(2)  Fiscal  year  1993.— There  is  hereby 
transferred  on  October  1,  1992,  to  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund,  from  amounts 
otherwise  available  in  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentag-e  of 
the  issue  price  of  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds  (as  defined  in  section  201(d)(2)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  issued  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Determinations  and  adjustments.— 

(A)  Appucable  percentage.— The  Social 
Security  Investment  Board  shall  determine 
the  applicable  percentage  for  each  flscal  year 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  but  such  per- 
centaere  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  for  flscal 
year  1992  and  20  percent  for  flscal  year  1993. 

(B)  Transfers.- Transfers  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  subsequently  ap- 
propriated to  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Fund  to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  In 
excess  of  or  were  less  than  the  actual 
amounts. 

SBC.  4.  E8TABLI8HMEI4T  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  INVESTMENT 
BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 


"social  SECURmr  inve8tme3jt  board 

"(n)(l)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Social 
Security  Investment  Board  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(2)(A)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(1)  3  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  whom  1  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman,  and 

"(ii)  2  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  whom— 

"(I)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

"(II)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  in  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  Appointments  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  have  sub- 
stantial experience,  training,  and  expertise 
in  the  management  of  financial  investments 
and  pension  beneflt  plans. 

"(D)(i)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  aph 
pointed  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  flrst  appointed— 

"(I)  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years, 

"(II)  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  3  years,  and 

"(ni)  the  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  2  years. 

"(il)(l)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made  and  shall  be  subject  to 
any  conditions  which  applied  with  respect  to 
the  original  appointment. 

"(II)  An  individual  chosen  to  All  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  replaced. 

"(ill)  A  member  may  serve  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  such  member's  term  until  the 
date  on  which  the  member's  successor  takes 
office. 

"(E)  A  person  serving  on  the  Board  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  fiduciary  and  shall 
not  be  personally  liable  for  actions  taken  in 
such  capacity  with  respect  to  the  State  and 
Municipal  Bond  Fund. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  determine  the  amount  transferred 
into  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund 
under  section  3(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  Act  of 
1991  and  the  amount  available  for  investment 
under  subsection  (d)(2)(D)(i), 

"(B)  establish  by  regulation,  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Fund  in  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  sis  the  'Trust  Fund'), 
which,  subject  to  subsection  (d)(2)(D)(lil). 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  Managing  Trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  which  shall  provide 
for— 

"(1)  prudent  investments  suitable  for  accu- 
mulating funds  for  payment  of  benefits 
under  this  title,  and 

"(ii)  low  administrative  costs, 

"(C)  review  the  performance  of  invest- 
ments made  for  the  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Fund,  and 

"(D)  review  and  approve  the  budget  of  the 
Board. 

"(4)(A)  The  Board  may— 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  and 


"(11)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

"(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  beneficiaries  under  this  title. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  not  direct  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  to  Invest  or  to  cause  to  be  In- 
vested any  sums  in  the  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Fund  in  a  specific  asset  or  to  dispose  of 
or  cause  to  be  disposed  of  any  specific  asset 
of  such  Fund. 

"(5)  The  Board  may— 

"(A)  appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  relating  to  the  State  and  Munici- 
pal Bond  Fund, 

"(B)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  (Including  Investment  advisors) 
under  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(C)  secure  directly  from  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  any  in- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  relating  to  the  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  and  policies  of  the 
Board. 

"(D)  accept  and  use  the  services  of  individ- 
uals employed  intermittently  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  and  reimburse  such  individuals 
for  travel  exiwnses,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  including 
per  diem  as  authorized  by  section  5702  of 
such  title,  and 

"(E)  except  as  otherwise  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  law,  delegate  any  of  the  Board's  func- 
tions to  such  employees  under  the  Board  as 
the  Board  may  designate  and  authorize  such 
successive  redelegations  of  such  functions  to 
such  employees  under  the  Board  as  the 
Board  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

"(6)  The  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Trust 
Fund  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  and 
to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts — 

"(A)  make  such  payments  out  of  sums  gen- 
erally available  in  the  Trust  Fund  as  the 
Board  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  relating  to 
the  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund  and  the 
policies  of  the  Board,  and 

"(B)  pay  the  compensation,  per  diem,  and 
travel  expenses  of  individuals  appointed 
under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (5)  from  sums  generally  available 
in  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(7)(A)  The  Board  shall  meet— 

"(1)  not  less  than  once  during  each  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and 

"(11)  at  additional  times  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

"(B)(i)  The  Board  shall  perform  the  func- 
tions and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board  on 
a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

"(11)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  authority  of  a  quorum  of  the  Board 
to  perform  the  functions  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Board. 

"(C)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(D)(i)  Elach  member  of  the  Board  who  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
dally  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Elx- 
ecutlve  Schedule  for  each  day  during  which 
such  member  is  engaged  in  performing  a 
function  of  the  Board. 

"(11)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid 
travel,  per  diem,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  Stotes  Code,  while  traveling 
away  from  such  member's  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board. 
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such  increased  amount  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Trust  Fund  and  the  qualified 
State  or  local  bond  market. 

Section  3  (D)(ii) 

If  purchasing  obligations  when  they  are 
originally  issued,  the  Trust  Fund  may  only 
purchase  such  obligations  after  the  issue  has 
been  publicly  offered;  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  public  offering;  and  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  33  percent  of  such 
issue. 

Section  3  (E) 

In  purchasing  qualified  State  or  local 
bonds,  the  Investment  Board  shall  not  estab- 
lish any  policies  which  require  that  any 
State  or  local  government  desiring  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  Bond  Fund  be  subject  to  more 
stringent  credit  standards  or  additional  cov- 
enants and  agreements  that  those  commonly 
applicable  in  the  open  market  for  bonds  of 
similar  credit  quality. 

Section  3  (F) 

The  eligible  state  or  local  obligations  pur- 
chased by  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as 
long  as  the  bonds  are  held  by  the  Trust 
Funds. 

Section  3  (G)(i) 

Ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Managing  Trustee  shall  determine 
the  difference  in  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  Trust  Funds  if  it 
had  only  invested  in  Treasury  obligations 
versus  what  was  actually  returned  to  the 
Trust  Funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Any  difference  will  be  made  up  by  a  perma- 
nent annual  appropriations. 

Section  (G)(i)(c) 

The  bill  phases  in  the  State  and  Local 
Bond  Fund  investment  practice;  in  the  first 
year,  the  limit  would  equal  10  percent  of  the 
municipal  market's  previous  volume;  in  the 
second  year,  the  limit  would  equal  20  per- 
cent, and  in  all  succeeding  years,  the  25  per- 
cent limit  would  apply. 

Section  4 

Creates  the  Social  Security  Investment 
Board,  which  shall  formulate  and  maintain 
investment  policies  which  result  in  prudent 
investment  of  fund  assets  and  which  result 
in  accumulating  funds  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Board  may  not  direct  that  investment  be 
made  in  any  particular  asset,  or  that  the 
Fund  dispose  of  its  interest  in  any  particular 
asset. 

The  Board  may  appoint  such  staff  or  hire 
outside  expertise  as  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  Social  Security  Investment  Board  will 
be  composed  of  five  members  who  have  sub- 
stantial experience  in  managing  financial  in- 
vestments and  pension  fund  assets.  Elach  of 
the  five  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  five  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  one  of  the  five  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  (5) 

Effective  date  of  October  1,  1991. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Social 

Security-Infrastructure  Bill 
What  is  the  purpose  behind  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill? 

The  goal  is  two-fold;  First  to  protect  the 
funds  in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  by 


making  sure  they  are  there  when  Americans 
retire  and  want  to  draw  from  them  and  by 
making  sure  Americans  do  not  find  lOUs 
from  the  federal  government  Instead. 

Second,  to  provide  another  source  of  funds 
for  state  and  local  governments  to  meet 
their  Infrastructure  needs. 

What  does  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
invest  in  currently? 

Under  current  law,  funds  held  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund  can  only  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  We  are  expanding  their  ability 
to  also  invest  in  high  grade  state  and  local 
bonds. 

Who  will  make  the  investment  decisions 
for  the  Social  Security  trust  funds? 

The  bill  creates  a  State  and  Municipal 
Bond  fund  within  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  A  portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  would  be  transferred 
into  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond  Fund. 
This  fund  would  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
division  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  managed  by 
the  Social  Security  Investment  board  and  its 
staff. 

The  Board  would  have  Ave  members,  each 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  one  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  would 
establish  investment  policies  for  the  Bond 
Fund,  review  the  performance  of  the  Bond 
Fund,  and  review  and  approve  the  budget  for 
the  Bond  Fund.  The  Board  would  appoint 
personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
provisions.  The  Board  could  also  hire  outside 
Investment  experts  to  help  manage  the  Bond 
Fund.  The  Bond  Fund  is  directed  to  invest  in 
bonds  which  are  Issued  by  banks  and  other 
brokerage  firms  which  trade  and  underwrite 
municipal  securities. 

How  would  State  and  local  governments  be 
able  to  use  the  bonds? 

The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  would  be  used  to 
finance  needed  infrastructure  improvements, 
such  as  schools,  roads,  and  bridges,  other 
mass  transportation  systems,  and  water 
treatment  facilities — as  currently  defined  in 
Section  103  (c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  which  Section  103(a)  applies. 

Why  include  State  and  local  bonds? 

First,  we  want  to  diversify  the  risk  from 
just  federal  government  offerings  and  in- 
clude state  and  local  government  offerings. 

Second,  in  1989  state  and  local  govern- 
ments offered  approximately  $120  billion 
worth  of  bonds.  We  think  this  number  will 
grow  as  their  needs  grow. 

Third,  state  and  local  government  bonds 
are  a  conservative  investment  and  by  allow- 
ing the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  local  govern- 
mental needs  we  will  be  building  a  strong 
economic  base  for  the  future. 

How  will  you  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween tax-exempt  and  taxable  bonds  earn- 
ings? 

Since  the  yield  on  these  tax-exempt  bonds 
will  be  at  a  lower  rate  than  equivalent  in- 
vestments in  federal  securities,  as  currently 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1983,  we  have  included  a  provision  which  au- 
thorizes a  permanent  annual  appropriations 
to  recoup  any  lost  investment  income.  These 
appropriations  will  be  offset  by  the  increase 
in  tax  revenues  attributable  to  the  displace- 
ment of  investors  from  the  tax  exempt  mar- 
ket to  the  taxable  market. 

How  can  you  ensure  Congress  will  give  the 
annual  appropriations  and  not  make  It  polit- 
ical? 

The  bill  makes  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priations. 
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What  happens  If  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment defaults? 

The  bill  protects  the  Trust  Funds  by  pro- 
viding a  federal  guarantee  for  any  municipal 
bonds  purchased  by  the  Trust  Funds. 

A  recent  survey  performed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Finance  Officers  Association  found 
that  the  default  rate  on  governmental  (non- 
federal) securities  was  0.1  percent.  The  bill 
also  directs  the  Social  Security  Investment 
Board  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Fund  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Investment  policy 
which  takes  into  consideration  any  credit 
enhancement  measures  associated  with  any 
bond  which  is  considered  for  purchase. 

How  much  of  any  one  issue  can  the  trust 
fund  buy? 

If  purchasing  obligations  when  they  are 
originally  issued,  the  Trust  Fund  may  only 
purchase  such  obligations;  a),  after  the  issue 
has  been  publicly  offered;  b).  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  public  offering; 
and  c).  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  33  percent 
of  such  issue. 

The  Fund  may  also  buy  in  the  secondary 
market  at  the  market  price. 

How  would  the  rate  on  the  bonds  be  set? 

The  bill  requires  that  the  investments  be 
made  at  the  issue  price  (for  new  issues),  or  at 
the  market  price  (for  Issues  purchased  in  the 
secondary  market). 

How  much  of  the  market  could  the  trust 
funds  take  up  without  dominating  the  mar- 
ket? 

Felix  Rohytan  in  a  speech  June  14th  before 
the  National  Press  Club  said,  "These  (Social 
Security  Trust)  Funds  should  be  invested  in 
U.S.  Treasury  securities  with  a  portion 
thereof  (say  20-25  percent)  eligible  for  invest- 
ment in  high-grade  state  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds,  to  be  used  to  finance  local  infra- 
structure projects." 

The  bill  limits  the  investment  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  previous  years'  volume  of  bonds 
sold  in  the  market.  In  addition,  the  bill 
phases  in  this  investment  over  a  three  year 
period:  10  percent  of  the  market  during  the 
first  year,  20  percent  during  the  second  year, 
and  25  percent  in  following  years. 

Who  can  sell  the  bonds? 

The  bill  requires  the  investment  to  be 
made  through  licensed  securities  brokers. 

Who  is  supporting  this  legislation? 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislators  have 
adopted  resolutions  in  support  of  the  concept 
embodied  in  this  bill. 

Taxation  and  Finance  Steering  Committee 
Resolution  on  Investment  of  Surplus 
SocLU.  Security  Trust  Funds  in  Tax-Ex- 
empt Bonds 

(Endorsement  from  the  National  Association 
of  Counties) 

Whereas  the  nation's  public  infrastructure 
and  public  capital  finance  needs  are  critical 
and  continue  to  grow  at  rapid  rates;  and 

Whereas  county  governments  are  respon- 
sible for  an  increasingly  large  share  of  the 
burden  for  building  and  maintaining  vital 
faciltles  and  services  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
hospitals,  schools,  jails,  environmental  fa- 
cilities and  transportation  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  been 
making  the  public  investment  necessary  to 
keep  the  capital  stock  adequate  to  meet  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  demand  by  institutional  in- 
vestors in  tax-exempt  debt  has  declined  due 
to  recent  tax  code  changes,  forcing  a  precar- 
ious and  increased  reliance  on  individual  In- 
vestors in  tax-exempt  bonds;  and 


Whereas  proposals  to  permit  the  invest- 
ment of  surplus  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
in  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  state  and 
local  governments  will  substantially  in- 
crease demand  for  these  securities  and  re- 
duce the  Interest  rate  paid  by  state  and  local 
governments  borrowers;  and 

Whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
threat  for  direct  federal  intervention  in  the 
issuance  process  under  this  program,  as  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  would  only  pur- 
chase tax-exempt  bonds  in  the  secondary 
market;  and 

Whereas  investments  of  Social  Security 
monies  in  local  bonds  gives  an  increased  pri- 
ority to  the  rebuilding  and  expansion  of  pub- 
lic capital  stock  at  a  time  when  other  do- 
mestic federal  financial  sources  have  been 
eliminated  or  are  declining;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  supports  the  authorization  of  the 
Investment  of  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
surpluses  in  State  and  local  A-rated  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  as  long  as  there  is  no  further  fed- 
eral restriction  regarding  the  issuance  of 
such  debt. 

National  League  of  Cities, 
Washington.  DC.  July  17. 1990. 
Hon.  Bob  Graham, 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  We  are  writing  to 
support  your  efforts  to  authorize  the  invest- 
ment of  Social  Security  Trust  funds  in  state 
and  municipal  government  obligations  if  the 
Trust  funds  are  taken  off-budget  and  in  grat- 
itude for  your  effort  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  in  structuring  this 
legislation. 

We  believe  the  proposed  legislation  could 
go  far  in  improving  our  economy  through  in- 
creased public  capital  investment  in  our 
crumbling  public  infrastructure.  The  pro- 
posal would  help  to  replace  the  huge  loss  of 
investment  capital  in  municipal  bonds 
caused  by  the  changes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  as  well  as  provide  far  greater  stability 
to  the  municipal  market. 

Your  efforts  to  seek  our  input  and  respond 
to  the  questions  we  have  raised  are  appre- 
ciated by  our  membership. 
Sincerely. 

BOB  Bolen. 
President. 
Glenda  Hood, 
Second  Vice  President. 

Investment  of  Social  Securht  trust  Fund 
Monies  in  State  and  Local  government 
Bonds 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures supports  legislation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced that  would  provide  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Social  Security  trust  fund  monies  in 
bonds  issued  by  state  and  local  governments, 
provided  said  investments  are  made  through 
traditional  state  and  local  government  bond 
marketing  procedures.  Furthermore,  such 
purchases  shall  be  based  upon  prudent  In- 
vestment standards.  The  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  fund  by  providing  for 
some  diversification.  (At  present  the  funds 
may  only  be  lent  to  the  federal  government 
through  the  purchase  of  non-negotiable  in- 
struments of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  A  substan- 
tial surplus  is  being  established  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  the  "baby  boom"  gen- 
eration in  the  next  century.)  It  would  also 
promote  national  savings  and  foster  the  in- 
vestment in  infrastructure,  such  as  transpor- 
tation, schools,  and  environmental  facilities 
that  is  necessary  to  generate  economic 
growth.  Ultimately,  growth  is  essential  to 


provide  for  the  retirement  of  Americans.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  also  rep- 
resent a  significant  recommitment  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  state-federal  part- 
nership. 

NCSL  supports  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize the  investment  of  a  limited  portion 
of  Social  Security  trust  fund  monies  in  state 
and  local  obligations.  Such  legislation 
should  include  adequate  protections  for  both 
the  integrity  of  the  fund  and  the  independ- 
ence of  state  and  local  government  from  fed- 
eral interference. 

Public  Pension  Surpluses  and  National 

Saving:  Foreign  Experience 

(By  Alice  H.  Munnell  and  C.  Nicole 

Ernsberger) 

IV.  CANADA 

Canada,  a  federal  state  consisting  of  ten 
provinces  and  two  territories,  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  The  Queen  and 
her  representative  in  Canada,  the  Governor 
General,  are  the  formal  heads  of  state.  The 
Governor  General  summons  and  dissolves 
Parliament,  signs  state  documents,  and  gives 
assent  to  parliamentary  bills,  but,  in  almost 
all  cases,  must  carry  out  these  duties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
ministers. 

Parliament  consists  of  two  houses:  the 
Senate,  where  representation,  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
fixed  number  of  representatives  from  each 
region;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
representation  is  based  on  pxDpulation.  Three 
political  parties  have  significant  representa- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Parliament:  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives,  the  Liberals,  and  the 
New  Democrats.  The  Progressive  Conserv- 
atives are  currently  In  power.  Since  1930, 
Parliamentary  control  has  alternated  fairly 
regularly  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
servatives; the  New  Democrats  have  never 
been  the  ruling  party. 

development  of  A  funded  pension  program 
The  Canada  and  Quebec  Pension  Plans 
(CPP  and  QPP)  were  developed  in  the  1960s 
by  the  Liberal  government.  In  response  to 
growing  inadequacies  of  the  existing  federal 
universal  pension  system.  Parliamentary  de- 
bate began  in  1963  over  the  establishment  of 
an  earnings-related  old-age,  survivors  and 
disability  public  insurance  system  to  supple- 
ment the  flat  benefit  provided  to  all  persons 
65  and  over  by  the  Old  Age  Security  pro- 
gram. 

The  federal  government  originally  pro- 
posed a  pay-as-you-go  financing  scheme,  but 
the  provincial  governments  objected.  Feeling 
the  effects  of  almost  a  decade  of  deficits  and 
facing  the  prospect  of  massive  investments 
in  schools  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
Canada's  baby  boom  generation,  the  prov- 
inces were  determined  that  the  system  be 
substantially  funded,  with  annual  surpluses 
made  available  to  them  for  investment 
(Bryden  1974).  The  current  financing  of  the 
CPP  represents  a  compromise  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  government  positions; 
the  program  has  run  annual  surpluses  since 
its  inception,  and  had  accumulated  $35  bil- 
lion (Canadian  dollars)  in  assets,  or  6  percent 
of  GDP,  by  1988. 

Rather  than  participate  in  the  CPP,  Que- 
bec elected  to  create  its  own  public  pension, 
the  QPP.  Because  contributory  rates  and 
benefits  have  always  been  the  same  and  the 
buildup  of  assets  in  relation  to  outgo  is  iden- 
tical, the  two  plans  are  often  referred  to  to- 
gether. QPP  assets  amount  to  2  percent  of 
GDP.  As  noted  below,  however,  the  invest- 
ment practices  for  the  $13  billion  (Canadian 
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ings  (Department  of  Insurance  Canada  1985, 
p.  3).  A  new  rate  schedule,  recommended  by 
the  Ministers  of  Finance,  was  passed  by  Par- 
liament in  1966  and  enacted  in  1987.  The  re- 
vised schedule  called  for  the  3.6  percent  pay- 
roll tax  to  rise  0.2  percent  annually  ftom  1987 
through  1991  and  0.15  percent  annually  fl-om 
1992  through  2011.  As  benefits  are  expected  to 
increase  sharply,  this  schedule  should  result 
in  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  out- 
lays from  6.0  to  2.0,  while  the  absolute  size  of 
the  fund  remains  constant. 

Additionally,  the  1986  reform  provided  that 
the  CPP  system  be  subject  to  actuarial  re- 
views at  five-year  intervals.  Should  it  be 
found  that  alterations  in  contributions  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  re- 
serve fund  equal  to  two  times  outlays,  the 
actuaries  will  so  advise  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance which,  in  turn,  will  submit  a  bill  to 
Parliament. 


THE  CPP  AND  QPP  AND  NATIONAL  8AVINO 

Table  7  presents  the  OECD  budget  data  for 
Canada.  The  table  shows  that  the  CPP  and 
QPP  have  consistently  produced  annual  sur- 
pluses equal  to  roughly  1  percent  of  GDP. 
Since  1974,  however,  these  surpluses  have 
been  swamped  by  large  annual  deficits  in  the 
central  accounts,  producing  substantial 
overall  deficits  at  the  federal  level.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  deficits  in  the  non-social-se- 
curlty  portion  of  the  budget  do  not  indicate, 
in  and  of  themselves,  that  the  effort  to  in- 
crease national  saving  and  investment  has 
failed.  What  must  be  evaluated  is  whether 
the  existence  of  the  pension  fund  surpluses 
caused  general  government  expenditures  to 
be  higher,  or  taxes  lower,  than  they  would 
have  been  otherwise.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
may  depend  on  how  social  security  is  treated 
in  the  budget. 


TABLE  7.— CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  AND  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GDP,  l%0-«6 
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THE  CI  P  AND  THE  BUDGET 


■  is  entirely  off-budget  and  no 
discussion  of  the  system's  finances  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bidget  document.  The  CPP's 
an  Independent  publication. 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Office 
of  the  Superint  indent  of  Financial  Institu- 
tions (The  Offi(  e  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Financial  Instititions  is  an  arm's-length  de- 
Ministry  of  Finance.)  While 
there  is  no  legit  lated  schedule  for  these  an- 
nual reports,  Hualth  and  Welfare  Canada  is 
required  to  sutmit  Its  Main  Estimates  to 
Parliament  eacli  February,  and  part  HI  of 
this  report  focises  on  the  CPP  Parliamen- 
tary tradition  dictates  that  the  federal  budg- 
et be  presented  (n  February  as  well. 

Despite  this  coincidence  In  timing,  it  is  un- 
likely that  men  bers  of  Parliament  take  any 
comfort  from  tie  buildup  in  the  CPP.  Not 
only  are  the  rea  erves  not  included  in  budget 
targets,  but  also  the  fund  is 
in  no  way  a  cap  tJve  market  for  Treasury  se- 
curities. The  vast  majority  of  CPP  reserves 
are  loaned  to  tlje  provinces  and  only  a  small 


residual  may  be 


ment.  On  the  oi.her  hand,  because  the  prov- 


inces have  such 


lated  pension  reserves,  it  is  necessary  in  the 


case  of  Canada 


CO  worry  about  a  behavioral 


used  by  the  central  govern- 


easy  access  to  the  accumu- 


response  not  only  from  the  members  of  Par- 
liament but  also  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

INVESTMENTS  OF  THE  CPP 

The  provinces  are  allowed  to  borrow  from 
the  CPP  in  proportion  to  their  contributions, 
with  any  leftover  funds  used  to  purchase  fed- 
eral 20-year  bonds.  Table  8  shows  how  the  $35 
billion  (Canadian  dollars)  held  by  the  CPP 
were  divided  as  of  April  1988;  less  than  8  per- 
cent has  been  loaned  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  provinces  might  Increase  their  expend- 
itures in  response  to  the  CPP  commitment 
to  purchase  their  bonds,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  average  (and  marginal)  interest 
rates  that  the  provinces  have  to  pay  on  this 
debt  are  below  market.  This  occurs  because 
interest  rates  charged  by  the  CPP  are 
weighted  averages  of  all  federal  20-year 
bonds  outstanding,  which  are  typically  below 
those  of  provincial  debt.  Hence,  provinces 
can  borrow  trom  the  CPP  for  lower  rates 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  open 
market.  They  may  also  be  able  to  lower  their 
own  open  market  rates  by  reducing  the  sup- 
ply of  provincial  bonds  sold  to  the  general 
public.  The  Atlantic  Provinces,  which  tend 
to  be  poorer,  have  the  most  to  gain  from  the 
CPP  lending  provisions,  since  they  face  the 


largest  gap  between  the  rate  that  they  are 
charged  by  the  CPP  and  the  rate  that  they 
must  pay  on  the  open  market.  If  the  provin- 
cial deficits  are  large,  the  implicit  reduction 
in  marginal  costs  may  be  substantial.  Lower 
interest  costs  may  thus  induce  more  current 
consumption  of  government  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Table  6.— Distribution  of  CPP  Loans,  April 
1968 

Percentage  of 

Province  total  loans 

Atlantic  Provinces:^ 

Newfoundland  2.1 

Prince  Edward  Island .4 

Nova  Scotia  3.9 

New  Brunswick  2.9 

Central  Provinces: 

Quebec' .4 

Ontario  47.1 

Manitoba  5.5 

Western  Provinces: 

Saskatchewan 4.5 

Alberta  11.8 

British  Columbia  14.0 

The  "yukon  Territory  (») 

The  Northwest  Territories C) 
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>  Quebec  Is  allowed  to  borrow  trom  the  CPP  be- 
cause some  Quebec  citizens  work  In  Ontario  and  be- 
cause the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  who  re- 
side In  Quebec  still  contribute  to  the  CPP. 
'Less  than  0.1  percent. 

Source:  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare.  1968,  Can- 
ada Pension  Plan  Account  Monthly  Rei>ort,  April, 
Schedule  F. 

An  even  greater  Increase  In  government 
expenditure  might  occur  if  the  province  felt 
that  they  would  never  have  to  pay  back  the 
loans  from  the  CPP  fund."  A  number  of  Ca- 
nadian observers  originally  thought  that 
this  might  be  the  case  (Pesando  and  Rea 
1977,  p.  91),  and  early  statements  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  implied  that  CPP-owned 
debt  was  treated  differently  than  publicly 
owned  debt  (Ontario  1974,  pp.  26-27).  In  fact, 
the  provinces  have  treated  their  borrowing 
very  seriously:  they  have  never  missed  an  in- 
terest payment  and,  in  some  Instances,  have 
already  repaid  the  loans. 

Some  commentators  simply  assume  in 
their  reviews  that  the  availability  of  ready 
credit  encouraged  more  spending  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments  (Bird  1976);  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  made  strong  arguments  to  the 
contrary.  The  only  effort  to  actually  docu- 
ment increased  expenditures  was  a  1981  study 
prepared  for  the  Economic  Council  of  Can- 
ada. This  study  found  that  the  borrowings 
fl-om  the  CPP  induced  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
to  reduce  their  own-source  revenues  and  to 
increase  expenditures,  thereby  increasing 
their  total  borrowings;  the  results  for  the 
other  provinces  were  ambiguous  (Patterson 
1961).  Although  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty, it  appears  that  the  CPP  money 
loaned  to  the  provinces  induced  greater  pro- 
vincial spending. 

The  issue  remains,  however,  as  to  whether 
this  increased  spending  produced  additional 
consumption  or  greater  investment.  The 
data  in  table  7  tend  to  indicate  that  provin- 
cial spending  on  investment  did  not  increase 
in  response  to  the  ability  of  the  provinces  to 
borrow  from  the  CPP.  Provincial  saving  was 
0.6  percent  of  GDP  Trom  1960  through  1965;  it 
increased  only  very  slightly  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  CPP  through  1974;  thereafter  it 
became  negative.  This  pattern  is  also  evi- 
dence in  the  figures  for  provincial  expendi- 
tures on  gross  capital  formation,  which  have 
declined  steadily  since  the  inception  of  the 
plan  fl-om  a  high  of  14  percent  of  total  pro- 
vincial expenditures  in  1964  to  less  than  4 
percent  in  1986  (Ministry  of  Finance  1987. 
table  52).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  provincial 
governments  have  allocated  a  large  share  of 
the  CPP  surpluses  to  current  consumption. 

INVESTMENTS  OF  THE  QPP 

The  QPP,  which  as  of  June  held  $13  billion 
(Canadian  dollars)  in  assets,  does  not  lend  to 
other  provinces.  Instead  the  assets,  along 
with  the  assets  of  other  Quebec  public 
emloyee  pensions,  are  supplied  to  the  Caisse 
des  Depots.  The  Caisse  des  Depots  invests  its 
assets  in  regional  businesses  and  crown  cor- 
porations, with  an  eye  toward  the  highest 
possible  return.  The  fund  is  even  allowed  to 
purchase  private  corporate  equities,  al- 
though it  may  not  hold  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  in  any  one  firm.  Direc- 
tors of  the  Caisse  des  Depots  are  often  taken 
trom  the  private  sector,  despite  some  con- 
cern over  conflicts  of  interest.  By  placing  its 
funds  directly  into  regional  businesses,  the 
investment  patterns  of  the  QPP  contrast 
sharply  with  those  of  the  CPP.  In  short,  the 
()PP  appears  to  have  increased  national  sav- 
ing, and  investment  while  the  CPP  probably 
has  not. 


OVERALL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
EXPERIENCE 

Except  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
government  appears  to  have  failed  to  prefund 
its  public  pension  system  in  a  meaningful 
way.  On  balance,  the  buildup  in  the  trust 
funds  seems  to  have  stimulated  additional 
consumption  spending  at  the  provincial  level 
and  to  have  reduced  the  incentive  to  raise 
provincial  taxes.  Would  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States  if  the  social  secu- 
rity funds  invested  their  reserves  In  state 
and  local  bonds?  A  partial  answer  may  rest 
on  the  functions  for  which  the  two  entities- 
provinces  and  states — can  borrow. 

It  appears  to  be  much  easier  for  provinces 
In  Canada  to  borrow  for  consumption  ex- 
penditures than  it  is  for  states  In  the  United 
States.  Although  New  Brunswick,  Newfound- 
land, and  Nova  Scotia  maintain  capital  ac- 
counts, all  borrowing  is  considered  revenue, 
so  debt  may  be  used  to  meet  deficits  in  their 
general  accounts.  Alberta  has  several  off- 
budget  special  accounts  for  capital  invest- 
ments and  crown  corporations,  and  borrow- 
ing for  the  general  budget  is  not  encouraged. 
However,  because  Alberta  is  so  dependent 
upon  oil  prices  for  its  revenues,  it  is  occa- 
sionally forced  to  borrow  for  current  con- 
sumption. Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan  do  not  even  main- 
tain capital  accounts.  Therefore,  borrowing 
for  current  consumption  is  in  no  way  dif- 
ferentiated ftom  borrowing  for  capital  in- 
vestments. Only  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
legislative  restrictions  on  current  consump- 
tion borrowing;  deficits  in  the  general  ac- 
count may  only  be  met  by  short-term  debt 
issues.  On  balance,  however,  the  lack  of  legal 
prohibitions  and  the  negative  saving  in  the 
OECD  accounts  indicate  that  the  provinces 
are  certainly  able  to  borrow  and  probably 
have  been  borrowing  for  current  consump- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  49  of  the  states  (Ver- 
mont being  the  exception)  have  balanced 
budget  laws.  This  means  that  any  borrowed 
general  consumption  funds  must  be  repaid 
within  a  legislated  time  ffame,  typically 
under  one  year  (Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  1987,  tables  42 
and  43).  The  OECD  data  for  the  United  States 
in  table  9  show  consistent  surpluses  at  the 
local  level  since  1972  (1975  is  the  only  excep- 
tion), which  tends  to  confirm  that  the  states 
and  localities  have  not  engaged  in  deficit  fi- 
nancing for  their  general  accounts.  Hence,  as 
long  as  the  OASDI  funds  limited  their  state 
bond  purchases  to  those  with  long-term  ma- 
turities, the  states  could  not  use  OASDI 
funds  to  cover  general  account  deficits.  This 
constraint  would  help  assure  that  trust  fund 
loans  to  state  and  local  governments  would 
result  in  productive  investment. 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BURDICK): 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  governing 
Federal  coal  lease  royalty  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

FEDERAL  COAL  LEASE  ROYALTY  RATES 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  grant  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  Federal  Coal  roy- 
alty rates  based  upon  the  heating  value 
of  coal.  Specifically,  the  legislation  Is 
designed  to  match  the  royalty  on  Fed- 
eral coal  to  the  unique  properties  of 
lignite.  I  am  pleased  that  the  senior 


senator  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
BuRDiCK,  has  joined  me  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  it  was  not  approved. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  this  year. 

North  Dakota  has  vast  deposits  of 
lignite  coal,  and  the  ligrnite  industry  is 
a  very  significant  part  of  the  North  Da- 
kota economy.  At  current  production 
levels,  we  have  35  billion  tons  of  recov- 
erable reserves,  enough  to  last  more 
than  1,000  years.  There  are  3,550  direct 
jobs  and  14,300  indirect  jobs  associated 
with  the  Industry,  and  lignite-related 
expenditures  generated  $1.1  billion  in 
business  volume  during  1989.  It  is  im- 
portant to  North  Dakota,  therefore, 
that  lignite  be  competitive  in  the  mar- 
ketplace for  fossil  fuels. 

Lignite  is  the  fuel  source  for  North 
Dakota's  large  electrical  generating  in- 
dustry, and  coal  is  the  major  cost  com- 
ponent of  the  power  generated  by 
lignite's  major  customers.  Lignite 
faces  strong  competition  from  low-cost 
Canadian  hydropower  and  Canadian 
fossil  fuel-based  generation  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  stringent  environ- 
mental standards  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. If  lignite  loses  the  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  power  pool,  sales  of  this  Im- 
portant North  Dakota  resource  are  af- 
fected adversely. 

There  are  several  properties  of  lig- 
nite that  make  it  a  unique  resource 
worthy  of  appropriate  recognition  by 
the  laws  that  govern  Its  production. 
First,  it  is  a  low  grade — low  Btu— fossil 
fuel  that  has  only  two-thirds  the  heat- 
ing value  of  sub-bituminous  coal. 

Second,  lignite  has  a  very  high  mois- 
ture content.  It  is  therefore  not  eco- 
nomical to  transport  the  mineral  long 
distances.  To  minimize  transportation 
expenses.  North  Dakota  operators  have 
developed  mine-mouth  operations, 
meaning  that  electrical  generating 
plants  are  located  at  or  near  a  mine. 

Third,  the  cost  of  mining  lignite  is 
greater  than  the  higher  quality  sub-bi- 
tuminous coals  in  the  West  because  lig- 
nite occurs  in  relatively  thin  seams 
under  deep  overburden.  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  for  example,  sub-bituminous 
coal  seams  are  50  to  100  feet  thick.  In 
North  Dakota  lignite  coal  seams  are  5 
to  15  feet  thick. 

Because  of  the  thicker  coal  seams  in 
other  States,  North  Dakota  operators 
move  5  to  7  times  more  overburden  on 
a  per  ton  basis  than  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming operators.  Consequently,  strip- 
ping and  reclamation  costs  for  lignite 
are  high  compared  to  the  same  costs 
for  better  quality  sub-bituminous  coal 
in  the  West.  The  selling  price  of  lignite 
reflects  the  higher  operating  costs. 

Presently,  about  25  percent  of  North 
Dakota's  lignite  coal  reserves  consist 
of  Federal  ownership,  and  the  remain- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  reserves  consist  of 
private  and  State  ownership.  The  coal 
reserves  fall  in  a  checkerboard  pattern 
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and  Federal  owner- 


of  private.  State, 
ship. 

Because  Fedsral  ownership  is  the 
smaller  interest  and  the  Federal  coal 
tracts  are  ofte:i  40  to  80  acres  in  size, 
operators  attempt  to  avoid  mining 
Federal  coal  btcause  of  the  statutory 
minimum  12V^i  »ercent  Federal  royalty. 
This  compares  ;o  a  statutory  minimum 
6-percent  State  royalty,  and  lesser  roy- 
alties in  most  cases  for  private  coal 
owners.  In  shcrt,  the  higher  Federal 
royalty  can  and  does  discourage  min- 
ing of  Federal  1  Igrnite  coal. 

Basically,  coiJ  is  sold  on  the  basis  of 
its  heating  valae,  or  Btu  content.  Be- 
cause lignite  is  a  low  Btu  coal,  a  ton  of 
lignite  coal  ha)  a  lower  heating  value 
than  a  ton  of  sub-bituminous  coal.  The 
fixed  percentage  of  Federal  coal  roy- 
alty therefore  results  in  an  effective 
royalty  rate  that  is  significantly  high- 
er for  lignite  t  »an  it  is  for  other  west- 
em  coals.  In  (ithers  words,  ligrnlte  is 
placed  at  a  ccmpetitive  disadvantage 
by  a  Federal  lercentage  royalty  that 
does  not  recoimize  the  difference  in 
coal  qualities  c  r  mining  costs. 

Mr.  Preslden ;,  the  bill  that  Senator 
BURDICK  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  attempt  to  rectify  this  inequity 
and  put  lignite  on  a  level  playing  field 
with  other  coal  j.  The  legislation  grants 
authority  to  th  e  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  considir  the  heating  value  of 
coal  in  setting  the  Federal  royalty 
rate.  The  bill  is  drafted  narrowly  to 
achieve  a  specific  purpose,  and  the  re- 
duction conteriplated  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  mandatory  reduction. 
Further,  the  njeasure  is  of  limited  ap- 
plicability. Milling  of  federally  owned 
lignite  coal  is  limited  to  North  Dakota 
except  for  one  small  mine  operating  in 
Montana,  near  the  North  Dakota  bor- 
der. 

The  justiflcaiion  for  treating  lignite 
coal  differentl  f  ftom  sub-bituminous 
and  bituminous  coals  has  previously 
been  recognlz«d  by  Congress  in  the 
Federal  Surfacs  Mining  Act,  30  U.S.C. 


1232(a).   Based 
erties  of  lignit^ 


upon  the  unique  prop- 
the  act  sets  the  Fed- 
eral reclamatiin  fee  at  only  10  cents 
per  ton  for  lignite  as  compared  to  35 
cents  per  ton  f  >r  other  coals.  A  similar 
recognition  is  needed  for  lignite  with 
respect  to  the  proyalty  rate  on  Federal 
coal. 


By  Mr 
S.  906.  A  bill 
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COURT  IN  LANCASTER,  PA 

Mr.  President,  today  I 

introducing  legislation 

PA,  as  a  place  of 

xrithln  the  Eastern  Dis- 

Thls  legislation 

Congress  in  the  Sen- 

the  Judicial  Improve- 

1990,  but  in  the  waning 


hours  of  the  101st  Congress  we  were  un- 
able to  work  out  with  the  House  con- 
ferees some  differences  over  the  provi- 
sion and  it  was  removed  from  the  bill. 
The  time  is  now  right  to  establish  a 
satellite  Federal  court  in  Lancaster, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  we 
will  see  this  bill  become  law  this  year. 

Last  year  Judge  Ronald  L. 
Buckwalter  of  Lancaster  was  appointed 
a  U.S.  district  judge  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. Judge  Buckwalter  is  ready  to  re- 
turn to  Lancaster  to  bring  the  great 
qualities  of  the  Federal  judicial  system 
to  the  people  of  Lancaster  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Lancaster  County  is  one  of  the  two 
fastest  growing  counties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  city  of  Lancaster  is  a  thriving, 
growing  community.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  area  is  reflected  in  the  increase 
in  Federal  court  filings  from  Lancaster 
County.  Between  1987  and  1989,  Lan- 
caster County  had  the  largest  propor- 
tionate increase  in  Federal  court  fil- 
ings of  any  of  the  10  counties  within 
the  eastern  district. 

Authorizing  the  eastern  district  to 
hold  court  in  Lancaster  will  make  it 
much  more  convenient  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  western  portion  of  the 
eastern  district  to  gain  access  to  the 
Federal  judicial  system.  Litigants  from 
Lancaster  and  the  surrounding  area 
currently  have  to  travel  over  70  miles 
to  Philadelphia  to  have  their  cases 
heard  in  Federal  court.  The  addition  of 
Lancaster  as  a  place  of  holding  court 
will  greatly  reduce  travel  time  and 
concomitant  litigation  expenses  and 
will  result  in  greater  convenience  for 
litigants  from  fast-growing  Lancaster 
County  and  other  parts  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  eastern  district. 

The  judiciary  exists  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  must  make  access  to  it  as 
easy  and  convenient  as  possible.  The 
Federal  courts  can  best  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  if  they  are  lo- 
cated for  the  convenience  of  as  many 
people  as  possible.  To  this  end.  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  have  worked  to  establish 
satellite  courts  in  other  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Recently,  we  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satellite  Federal 
court  in  Johnstown,  in  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  who  previously  had  to 
travel  long  distances  to  secure  access 
to  the  Federal  judicial  system  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  establishing  a  satellite  court  in 
Lancaster,  we  intend  that  the  presiding 
judge  is  there  for  the  convenience  of 
litigants,  so  that  the  presiding  judge  in 
Lancaster  should  not  hear  cases  in 
Lancaster  when  the  parties  would  be 
more  conveniently  served  in  other  es- 
tablished places  of  holding  court.  To 
the  extent  that  the  workload  in  any 
particular  satellite  court  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  resident  judge  with 
a  full  docket,  then  it  is  our  intention 
that  the  judge  who  customarily  sits  at 
that  location  should  be  assigned  to  an- 


other, existing  court  location  conven- 
ient to  the  parties  in  litigation  to  as- 
sist in  handling  the  docket  in  that  lo- 
cation. 

While  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Lancaster  County  is  an  excellent 
court — Indeed  Judge  Buckwalter  was 
serving  on  this  court  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  bench — it  is  still 
important  for  residents  of  the  area  to 
have  equal  access  to  the  Federal  court 
system.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  a  satellite  court 
in  Lancaster  to  be  served  by  a  judge 
ftom  Lancaster  will  best  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  COURT  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LANCASTER. 

Section  118  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting 
"Lancaster,"  Immediately  before  "Reading". 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown,    Mr.     DeConcini,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  regarding 
protection  extended  to  semiconductor 
chip  products  of  foreign  entities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SEMICONDUCTOR  INTERNATIONAL  PROTECTION 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1991 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Semiconduc- 
tor International  Protection  Extension 
Act  of  1991  with  Senators  Brown, 
DeConcini,  Hatch,  Simon,  Grassley. 
and  Specter. 

Semiconductor  chips  lie  at  the  heart 
of  the  worldwide  computer  revolution. 
These  marvels  of  modern  technology 
have  propelled  dozens  of  industries  to- 
ward the  21st  century.  They  are  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  prosperity  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Technology  and  the  Law  held  a  hearing 
on  the  semiconductor  industry.  Re- 
search and  innovation  are  essential  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  American 
chip  industry.  According  to  Dr.  Sam 
Harrell,  President  of  SEMI/ 
SEMATECH,  "The  United  States  has 
too  much  to  lose  if  the  semiconductor 
industry  and  its  beleaguered  infra- 
structure disappear.  They  need  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  fair  competi- 
tion." 

When  piracy  threatened  research  and 
innovation  in  the  design  of  semi- 
conductor chips,  we  passed  the  Semi- 
conductor Chip  Protection  Act  [SCPA] 
of  1984.  See  Public  Law  No.  98-620,  title 
m.  That  1984  law  protects  the  chip  de- 
signs that  American  engineers  and  en- 
terprises develop. 
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We  wanted  assurances  that  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers would  receive  reciprocal 
protection  abroad.  Section  902  of  the 
SCPA  provides  for  protection  of  foreign 
chips  througrh  an  international  treaty 
or  Presidential  proclamation.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation under  section  902  if  he  deter- 
mines that  a  particular  nation  extends 
protection  to  chip  designs  owned  by 
U.S.  nationals  or  domiciliaries  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  provided  by  our  law. 
The  1987  amendment  to  the  SCPA  codi- 
fied the  President's  existing  authority 
to  revise,  suspend,  or  revoke  the  pro- 
tection granted  by  a  section  902  procla- 
mation. 

Congress  also  decided  to  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  extend  in- 
terim protection  to  chip  desigrns  of  na- 
tionals of  foreign  countries  that  are 
"making  good  faith  efforts  and  reason- 
able progress  *  *  *"  toward  reciprocal 
protection  of  chip  designs  owned  by 
U.S.  nationals  (17  U.S.C.  914).  This  car- 
rot and  stick  approach — we  protect 
your  country's  work  so  long  as  you 
make  speedy  progress  toward  laws  pro- 
tecting ours — has  been  effective.  The 
Commerce  Department  reports  that  in- 
terim protection  has  been  extended  to 
19  nations,  most  of  which  have  already 
enacted  legislation  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  SCPA. 

The  original  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  issue  interim 
protection  orders  expired  in  1987.  Three 
years  after  enaxitment  of  the  SCPA,  the 
Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
issue  interim  orders  until  July  1,  1991. 
See  Public  Law  No.  100-159. 

The  provision  establishing  the  Sec- 
retary's interim  order  authority  under 
section  914  of  the  SCPA  has  been  the 
mechanism  for  protecting  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  foreign  semiconductor  chip 
designs.  Thus,  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress 
to  extend  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
issue  interim  protection  under  section 
914  of  the  SCPA. 

Many  successes  of  the  SCPA  may  be 
vitiated  if  Congress  allows  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  issue  interim  or- 
ders to  expire  in  July.  That  is  why  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
grant  deserving  nations  additional 
time  to  finalize  and  implement  the 
mechanisms  through  which  they  pro- 
tect semiconductor  chip  designs.  "This 
extension  would  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  issue  interim  protec- 
tion under  section  914  through  July  1, 
1995. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  includes  a 
technical  clarification  of  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  issue  interim  pro- 
tection orders  under  section  914,  and  I 
am  seeking  comment  on  this  proposal. 
SpeciHcally,  section  914(a)(1)(B)  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  implementing"  after  "en- 
acting." 


Today,  Congressman  BILL  HUOHES, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Property  and  Judi- 
cial Administration,  will  introduce  this 
legislation  in  the  House.  Congressman 
Hughes  has  been  joined  by  Congress- 
man MooRHEAD,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
House  bill  is  also  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Kopetski.  I  want 
to  thank  Congressman  Hughes,  and  his 
counsel,  Michael  Remington,  for  con- 
sulting with  us  and  working  so  coop- 
eratively toward  Introduction  of  this 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Technologry  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Brown,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Patents  Subcommittee,  Senators 
DeConcini  and  Hatch,  as  well  as  our 
Judiciary  Committee  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators SmoN,  Grassley,  and  Specter, 
are  joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill. 

Congressman  Kastenmeier  played  a 
lead  role  in  drafting  the  SCPA  in  1984. 
That  law  created  the  first  intellectual 
property  right  outside  the  traditional 
categories  of  patents,  trademarks,  and 
copjrright  principles  in  100  years.  We 
worked  closely  with  Congressman  Kas- 
tenmeier in  1984  and  in  1987.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  we  are  happy  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  will  extend  his  legis- 
lative legacy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  hope  for  quick  passage  of  this 
imporant  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  administration  to  en- 
sure that  the  Semiconductor  Chip  Pro- 
tection Act  continues  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant tool  in  promoting  international 
comity  in  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  909 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Semiconduc- 
tor International  Protection  Extension  Act 
of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  section  914  of  tlUe  17,  United  States 
Code,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  orders  extending  Interim 
protection  under  chapter  9  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  tx)  mask  works  fixed  In  semi- 
conductor chip  products  and  originating  In 
foreign  countries  that  are  making  good  faith 
efforts  and  reasonable  progress  toward  pro- 
viding protection,  by  treaty  or  legislation,  to 
mask  works  of  United  States  nationals,  has 
resulted  In  substantial  and  positive  legisla- 
tive developments  In  forelgm  countries  re- 
garding protection  of  mask  works; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  deter- 
mined that  most  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  eligible  for  orders  af- 


fording interim  protection  under  section  914 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  no  multilateral  treaty  recognizing  the 
protection  of  mask  works  has  come  into 
force,  nor  has  the  United  States  become 
bound  by  any  multilateral  agreement  regard- 
ing such  protection;  and 

(4)  bilateral  and  multilateral  relationships 
regarding  the  protection  of  mask  works 
should  be  directed  toward  the  International 
protection  of  mask  works  in  an  effective, 
consistent,  and  harmonious  manner,  and  the 
existing  bilateral  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  chapter  9  of  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  should  be  extended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continued  development  of  pro- 
tection for  mask  works. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  extend  the  period  within  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  grant  Interim 
protection  orders  under  section  914  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  to  continue  the  in- 
centive for  the  bilateral  and  multilateral 
protection  of  mask  works;  and 

(2)  to  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
Issue  such  Interim  protection  orders. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORTTV  TO  ISSUE  PROTECTION  OR- 
DERS. 

Section  914  of  title  17,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  by  inserting  "or 
implementing"  after  "enacting";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "July  1, 
1991"  and  inserting  "July  1. 1995". 

SEC.  4.  REPORT  TO  CONGRES& 

Section  914(f)(2)  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  by 
striking  "July  1,  1990"  and  inserting  "July  1, 
1994". 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Technology  and  the  Law  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  as  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Semiconductor  International 
Protection  Extension  Act  of  1991. 

The  sponsor  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Leahy,  is  to  be  congratulated.  This  is  a 
fine  bill.  The  administration  is  unop- 
posed to  the  bill.  The  American  semi- 
conductor industry  is  firmly  behind  it, 
as  are  intellectual  property  exi)ert8.  In- 
deed, we  understand  it  has  met  with  no 
opposition.  It  deserves  our  unanimous 
support. 

The  Semiconductor  International 
Protection  Extension  Act  of  1991  would 
amend  section  914(e)  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  for  4 
years  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act  of  1984  to  issue  in- 
terim protection  in  the  United  States, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  nationals 
of  foreign  countries  for  semiconductor 
chip  designs  first  commercially  ex- 
ploited outside  the  United  States. 

It  also  would  amend  section  914(f)(2) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, to  transmit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port updating  previous  reports  con- 
cerning actions  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion and  on  the  current  status  of  inter- 
national recognition  of  semiconductor 
chip  design  protection. 
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The  Secretajy's  authority  to  issue 
interim  protection  expires  on  July  1, 
1991.  In  1987,  Congress  previously  ex- 
tended for  a  3-year  term  the  Sec- 
retary's interim  protection  authority. 
Senator  Leahi 's  1987  interim  protec- 
tion extension  bill.  S.  442,  is  nearly 
identical  to  this  current  measure  under 


consideration, 
by  a  vote  of  96 
the  House. 

Elxtension  of 
Protection  Act 
objective  now 
grress  adopted 


and  passed  the  Senate 
to  0  and  by  voice  vote  in 
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the  Semiconductor  Chip 
of  1984  is  as  laudable  an 
as  it  was  in  1987.  Con- 
the  3-year  transitional 


period  to  encoirage  foreigm  nations  ei- 
ther to  enact  laws  that  protect  semi- 
conductor chij  designs  owned  by  U.S. 
nationals  or  to  enter  into  an  inter- 
national treatj  that  similarly  protects 
U.S.  chips. 

Since  enactrient  of  the  Semiconduc- 
tor Chip  Prote*  ition  Act  of  1984,  foreign 
countries  ha  ire  \nade  significant 
progress  in  ei  acting  acceptable  chip 
protection  laws;  19  countries — includ- 
ing the  12  me»Tiber8  of  the  European 
Economic  Comtnunity  and  Japan — have 
earned  Interin  protection  for  their 
chip  designs  tl  rough  section  914.  More 
Importantly,  iiost  of  these  countries 
have  enacted  legislation  substantially 
similar  to  tie  Semiconductor  Chip 
Protection  Act  of  1984. 

The  United  I  tates  has  met  with  less 
success  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a 
fully  satisfactory  international  agree- 
ment for  chip  irotectlon.  The  World  In- 
tellectual P  roperty  Organization, 
known  as  WIP3,  completed  its  Treaty 
on  the  FYotect  lon  of  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty In  Respect  of  Integrated  Circuits 
on  May  26,  19119.  However,  the  United 
States  voted  against  the  treaty  be- 
cause it  provic  ed  a  less  than  adequate 
and  effective  U  vel  of  chip  protection. 

Negotiations  during  the  Uruguay 
round  of  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Tr^de  have  also  failed  thus 
far  to  achieve  1 1  consensus  on  standards 
on  chip  protection.  In  addition,  the  re- 
cent suspension  of  the  Uruguay  round 
raises  legitlma  te  concerns  as  to  wheth- 
er a  chip  prot<ction  agreement  will  be 
reached  in  that  forum  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Thus,  given  this  mixed  measure  of 
success,  extei^lon  of  the  Commerce 
Secretary's  interim  protection  author- 
ity plays  an  e^ren  more  important  role 
in  the  administration  of  the  Semi- 
conductor Chi )  Protection  Act  of  1984 
and  the  development  of  adequate  and 
effective  international  standards  for 
chip  protection. 

Passage  of  t)ils  legislation  will  serve 
to  continue  to  promote  the  rapid 
growth  of  sou  id  and  balanced  foreigrn 
laws  on  chip  irotectlon  that  will  not 
create  trade  jroblems.  Moreover,  this 
bill  will  provide  an  Important  incen- 
tive for  the  development  of  a  multi- 
national system  for  the  protection  of 
semiconductor  chips  that  is  based  on 
widely  acceptad  national  standards.  Fi- 


nally, the  reporting  requirement  con- 
tained In  this  bill  will  afford  Congress 
the  reasonable  oversight  necessary  to 
ensure  continued  progress  toward  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  protection  for 
semiconductor  chip  designs. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Dole,      Mr.      Domenici.      Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     GARN,    Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Akaka, 

Mr.     BINGAMAN,     Mr.     BRADLEY, 

Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bxjrdick,  Mr. 
CRANSTON,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  HEFLIN,  Mr.  ROLLINGS, 

Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   Lautenberg, 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN, 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER,       Mr.       SANFORD, 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Huntington's  Disease  Awareness 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  HUNTINOTON'8  DISEASE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
about  25.000  Americans  suffer  from 
Huntington's  disease,  and  about  125,000 
more  are  at  risk  of  inheriting  it.  This 
degenerative  brain  disorder  results  in 
personality  changes,  involuntary  mus- 
cular movements,  impaired  judgment, 
and  slurred  speech.  It  can  attack  peo- 
ple of  all  races,  all  ages,  and  both 
sexes.  Eventually,  it  kills. 

However,  the  story  of  Huntington's 
disease  reaches  far  beyond  these  cold 
facts.  It  is  a  story  of  personal  trag- 
edy— of  families  shaken  and  lives  de- 
stroyed. It  is  a  story  of  Individual  peo- 
ple. One  of  those  people  is  Thomas 
"Skip"  Hayes  of  Mobile,  AL.  Mr.  Hayes 
suffers  fi-om  Huntington's  disease  and 
his  moving  story  was  recounted  in  a 
November  5,  1990,  article  in  People 
magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

For  a  Family  Facing  Incurable  Hunting- 
ton's  Disease.   Finding  Out  Is  Better 

Than  the  Dread  of  Suspicion 
(By  Giovanna  Breu) 

Thomas  "Skip"  Hayes,  a  pastor  In  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  his  wife,  Denlse.  were  seated  in 
their  car  as  they  argxied  over  the  family's  fi- 
nances: she  asking  him  to  write  a  check,  he 
insisting  there  was  not  enough  money  in 
their  account  to  cover  It.  Suddenly.  Skip,  42, 
ordinarily  a  calm,  caring  man.  threw  a 
punch  at  his  wife.  It  missed— "I  Just,  wham! 
smashed  the  whole  windshield,"  he  recalls. 
But  the  outburst,  which  occurred  3V4  years 
ago.  had  a  profound  effect  on  him.  It  signaled 
the  possible  onset  of  Huntington's  disease,  a 


prospect  that  he  and  his  five  siblings  had 
dreaded  ever  since  they  learned  that  their 
mother  had  been  stricken  with  the  ailment 
15  years  ago.  In  the  Intervening  inonths  with 
the  help  of  a  recently  discovered  genetic 
marker  for  Huntington's,  the  relationships 
between  the  members  of  the  Hayes  family 
have  been  forever  altered. 

Huntington's  is  an  Incurable  neurological 
disease  that  destroys  brain  cells.  It  Is  trans- 
mitted genetically.  The  chances  are  50-50 
that  the  gene  carrying  the  disease  will  be 
passed  from  a  Huntington's  carrier  to  his  or 
her  offspring.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  In- 
clude involuntary  jerking  of  the  limbs,  a 
drunkenllke  gait,  loss  of  memory,  slurred 
speech  and  erratic,  Irritable,  sometimes  ag- 
gressive behavior.  Most  victims  of  the  dis- 
ease die  within  20  years  of  the  time  It  first 
appears. 

Because  the  symptoms  usually  do  not  show 
up  until  middle  age.  potential  victims  often 
lead  lives  of  tormented  uncertainty.  But  in 
1986.  a  genetic  test  was  developed  enabling 
people  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  have  es- 
caped the  tainted  gene.  To  date  only  about 
200  of  the  125,000  persons  at  risk  have  taken 
the  test.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  that 
many  people  would  rather  remain  In  doubt 
than  take  the  chance  of  learning  they  have 
so  devastating  a  condition.  Some  may  also 
fear  that  Huntington's  would  stigmatize 
them  and  make  it  Impossible  to  obtain 
health  Insurance.  Still  others  may  be  de- 
terred by  time,  financial  and  family  consid- 
erations. Testing  centers  require  about  three 
months  of  psychological  counseling  before 
the  test  Itself  Is  administered.  Fees  and  ex- 
penses can  easily  reach  S5,000,  and  family 
members  must  be  available  for  examinations 
and  blood  samples. 

Huntington's  had  run  rampant  in  the 
Hayes  family,  who  lived  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. Skip's  grandfather,  an  aunt  and  an  uncle 
all  died  from  It.  Other  relatives  with  Hun- 
tingrton's  are  being  cared  for  In  state  hos- 
pitals. His  mother.  Billle  Catherine  Hayes. 
61,  is  confined  to  a  nursing  home.  Skip,  his 
sister  and  two  of  his  brothers  decided  to  end 
their  doubts. 

Catherine  Hayes.  36,  a  disability  consult- 
ant itom  Macon,  Mo.,  learned  from  a  radio 
report  in  1983  that  a  test  was  being  devel- 
oped. "I  started  shaking  and  crying  and  got 
all  upset,"  she  recalls.  "I  had  been  living  all 
my  life  as  If  I  had  it.  If  the  gene  was  In  my 
body,  I  wanted  to  know."  In  1987,  a  year  after 
the  test  became  available  in  an  experimental 
program  at  Baltimore's  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, she  and  Skip  took  it.  Later,  Billy 
Hayes,  35.  a  sales  representative,  and  Marty. 
32.  a  machinist,  also  had  themselves 
screened.  (Two  other  brothers  thus  far  have 
declined  the  genetic  analysis.)  Catherine  and 
Billy  found  that  they  had  been  spared  the 
disease;  Skip  and  Marty  had  their  worst 
fears  confirmed:  They  have  Huntington's. 

The  ordeal  of  discovery  has  brought  the 
siblings — one  of  the  largest  families  to  take 
the  test  at  Johns  Hopkins — closer  together. 
"We  are  stlU  scattered  all  over  the  country," 
says  Catherine.  "But  I've  probably  seen  more 
of  my  family  In  the  past  couple  of  years  be- 
cause of  this."  Billy  and  Catherine,  given  a 
reprieve,  have  been  able  to  get  on  with  their 
lives,  entertain  thoughts  of  marriag«  and, 
for  the  first  time,  children.  Catherine  has  be- 
come a  vice  president  of  the  Huntington's 
Disease  Society  of  America. 

Skip's  and  Marty's  reactions  have  natu- 
rally been  more  complex.  "When  they  told 
me  I  had  Huntington's,  it  slapped  me  In  the 
face,"  says  Marty.  "It  made  me  take  a  look 
at  where  I  am  at  and  what  I  have  been 
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doing."  Handsome,  intense,  Marty  Is  reticent 
about  his  troubled  life,  but  It  is  clear  that  he 
once  seemed  bound  for  success.  At  21  he  was 
making  S32,000  a  year  working  on  oil  rigs  in 
California,  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  town 
house  and  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle.  Then, 
seven  years  ago,  shortly  after  graduation 
trom  a  Bible  school  in  California,  his  life  spi- 
raled  out  of  control.  He  and  his  wife  di- 
vorced, and  in  1987  he  spent  210  days  in  Jail 
for  drunken  driving.  Yet  Marty  insists  that 
learning  he  has  Huntington's  has  inspired 
him  to  retrieve  his  life  from  chaos.  "Now," 
he  says,  "1  want  to  get  back  to  being  respon- 
sible again,  get  to  where  I  can  see  my  two 
kids  and  live  a  normal  life  again." 

Skip,  too,  has  children— Jason,  15,  and  Jen- 
nifer, 13— and  so  his  diagnosis  carries  a  spe- 
cial anguish.  "It  has  laid  heavy  on  me  to 
look  at  them  and  think  that  one  of  them,  or 
even  both  of  them,  will  wind  up  with  it,"  he 
says.  "That  hurts  more  than  anything." 
Jason  cried  when  he  was  told  about  his  fa- 
ther's condition,  while  Jennifer,  who  is  very 
close  to  her  father,  "closed  up  like  a  clam. 
She  never  cried,  never  showed  any  emotion," 
says  her  mother,  Denise.  Huntington's  cen- 
ters— there  are  now  some  20  in  the  U.S.— in- 
sist that  people  at  risk  decide  for  themselves 
about  testing.  The  children  must  wait  until 
they  are  at  least  18  before  they  can  learn 
whether  they  carry  the  gene. 

Skip  is  glad  he  took  the  test.  "It  gives  you 
the  ability  to  play  offensively  instead  of 
fielding  what  comes  at  you,"  he  says.  He 
considers  himself  a  survivor,  with  good  rea- 
son. The  day  after  his  17th  birthday  he  en- 
listed in  the  Marines;  10  months  later  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam.  "I  have  been  in  ambushes, 
pinned  to  the  ground  with  50-cal.  slugs  going 
over  my  head  and  overrun  by  suicide 
squads,"  he  says.  His  best  friend  was  killed 
when  a  personnel  carrier  in  which  he  was 
riding  hit  a  land  mine. 

In  1967,  when  Skip  returned  to  the  U.S.,  he 
WSLS  greeted  with  cries  of  "Murderer"  and 
"Child  killer."  He  joined  a  counterculture 
community  In  San  Francisco,  only  to  get 
caught  up  in  its  drug  culture.  He  became  a 
heroin  addict  and  then  a  drug  dealer  to  sup- 
port his  habit.  Moving  to  the  South,  he  was 
Imprisoned  in  Louisiana  for  selling  LSD  in 
1970.  There,  however,  he  underwent  a  jail- 
house  conversion  and,  upon  his  release,  en- 
rolled in  Liberty  Christian  College  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  He  was  working  at  a  nearby  drug- 
abuse  center  when  he  met  Denise,  who  was 
visiting  another  employee  there.  "Denise 
really  loved  me.  and  love  hadn't  been  much 
a  part  of  my  life,"  says  Skip.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1974.  After  that  he  worked  as  a  petro- 
leum surveyor  until  March  1989,  when  he  be- 
came the  interim  pastor  of  Mobile's  Bay 
View  Church.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  city's 
Jubilee  Fellowship  Church. 

Skip  has  dealt  with  his  plight  in  char- 
acteristic, head-on  fashion.  Overwhelmed 
and  depressed,  he  decided  to  commit  himself 
to  a  VA  hospital  for  psychiatric  patients  in 
Gulfport.  Miss.  At  first  the  hospital  wanted 
to  treat  him  as  an  outpatient,  but  he  put  up 
such  a  fuss  he  was  finally  admitted.  During 
his  five-week  stay,  he  slept  in  a  dorm 
crammed  with  70  people,  some  of  whom  were 
deranged.  "At  night  you  don't  rest."  says 
Skip,  "because  you  don't  know  whom  you 
can  trust."  While  his  VA  physician  conferred 
by  phone  with  doctors  at  Johns  Hopkins  to 
adjust  Skip's  medication,  he  was  also  treated 
for  gall  bladder  problems  that  had  gone  un- 
attended because  he  lacked  insurance. 
"Now."  says  Skip.  "I  am  back  in  working 
order." 

Professionally.  Skip  has  thrived  since 
emerging  from  the  hospital,  basking  in  the 


warm  support  of  his  congregation.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  elderly  ladies  who  just  love  him," 
say  Denise.  "Skip  has  mamas  everywhere." 
For  his  part,  the  pastor  says  he  is  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  disease  "control  my 
life."  A  gun  enthusiast,  he  says  that  he  is 
still  a  crack  shot,  although  he  admits  that 
nowadays  his  hands  shake.  "My  arms  Jump, 
and  I  keep  my  hands  on  the  table  when  I  talk 
to  people."  he  says.  "But  I  want  people  to 
know  that  Huntington's  does  not  have  to  to- 
tally destroy  your  life.  I  have  peace  in  my 
heart,  and  I  really  believe  that  with  God  ev- 
erything is  possible.  I  want  to  keep  going  as 
long  as  I  can,"  he  adds.  "I  hope  it  is  forever." 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  39 
cosponsors  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  designate  May  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Huntington's  Disease  Awareness 
Month."  Congress  has  designated  the 
1990's  as  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain,"  and 
I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  redouble 
efforts  to  combat  brain  disorders  such 
as  Huntington's  disease. 

The  National  Institute  for  Neuro- 
logical Disorders  and  Stroke  is  con- 
ducting significant  research  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  fiscal  year  1991,  more  than  $41 
million  was  appropriated  for  research 
of  Huntington's  and  related  disorders. 
The  President's  1992  budget  rec- 
ommends more  than  $44  million  for 
that  research,  an  increase  of  about  7 
percent. 

Other  research  is  ongoing.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Human  Genome  project  contin- 
ues its  15-year  effort  to  map  the  order 
of  DNA  in  human  genes.  Projects  like 
this  eventually  may  lead  to  new  treat- 
ments or  cures  for  genetic  disorders 
such  as  Huntington's  disease. 

Congress  cannot — and  should  not — 
rush  science.  However,  I  believe  that 
greater  public  awareness  of  this  disease 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  private-sec- 
tor support  for  research.  In  May,  the 
Huntington's  Disease  Society  of  Amer- 
ica plans  a  series  of  events  to  keep  its 
support  efforts  in  the  public  eye.  I  be- 
lieve this  resolution  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  that  effort,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  in  homes. 

S.  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lorr.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  the  earnings  test  for  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  retirement  age. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  83,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  payments  made  by 
public  utlities  to  customers  to  sub- 
sidize the  cost  of  energy  and  water  con- 
servation services  and  measures. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SANFORD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka].  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator 
ffom  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  set  forth 
United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America  and  to  assist  the  economic  re- 
covery and  development  of  that  region. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  Increase  Federal 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of 
general  local  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  veterans 
who  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  who  are  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  receive  compensation, 
without  reduction,  concurrently  with 
retired  pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such 
veteran. 

S.  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KASSEBAUM],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  202.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
empt from  such  act  certain  individuals 
involved  in  model  garment  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KOHL]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
250,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ddcon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
risk-based  premiums  for  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

S.  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  272.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  Federal  research  pro- 
gram to  ensure  continued  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  high-performance  computing. 
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8.  37r 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.   Kassebatm],   the   Senator  from 


Michigan    [Mr. 


from  South  Dal:ota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and 


the    Senator 


Tom    Mississippi     [Mr. 


[Mr.  DODD]  was 
S.  353.  a  bill  to 
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LOTT]  were  ad<  ed  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
327,  a  bill  to  imend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  tc  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish  out- 
patient medical  services  for  any  dis- 
ability of  a  fora^ier  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Ssnator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  CONVAD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  319,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  StJJidards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  appl  cation  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Se  lator  from  Connecticut 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Inititute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  prevalence  and  issues  related  to 
contamination  i  >f  workers'  homes  with 
hazardous  cheiiicals  and  substances 
transported  li"o:n  their  workplace  and 
to  issue  or  repoi  t  on  regulations  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigat(  s  the  future  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  Conrad,  his 
name  was  addel  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
416,  a  bill  to  an  end  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1916  to  make  permanent 
the  tax  credit  or  increasing  research 
activities. 

At  the  reques ;  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mnon^SKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  416,  sui  ra. 

8.  433 

At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  433,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  minerals  on  Federal 
lands,  and  for  o1  her  purposes. 

S.  447 

At  the  request .  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Se  aator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Seiator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCadj],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rieole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  B|noaman],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgi>ila  [Mr.  Rockefeller], 


the    Senator 
D'Amato],    the 


from    New    York     [Mr. 
Senator    from    North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator 
f^om  Oklahomi  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  447,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  crganizatlon  known  as 
the  Retired  Enlipted  Association,  Inc. 

8.  466 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mqculski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  JOiNSTON]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  456,  a  bill  to  amend 


chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment provisions  of  such  chapter  which 
are  applicable  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  inspectors  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  inspectors, 
and  canine  enforcement  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  revenue  offi- 
cers of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

S.  471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  471,  a  bill  to  protect  consum- 
ers by  regulating  certain  providers  of 
900  telephone  services. 

S.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virgrinia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
481,  a  bill  to  authorize  research  into 
the  desalting  of  water  and  water  reuse. 

S.  489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
489,  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States  to 
encourage  States  to  improve  their  sys- 
tems for  compensating  individuals  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  the  provision  of 
health  care  services,  to  establish  uni- 
form criteria  for  awarding  damages  in 
health  care  malpractice  actions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
493,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  health  of 
pregnant  women,  infants  and  children 
through  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive primary  and  preventive  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
499,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  limch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dexon]  w£is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
523,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  African- American 
Memorial  Museum  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

8.  527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
527,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  partial 
cancellation  or  repayment  of  Perkins 
and  Stafford  loans  for  student  borrow- 
ers who  perform  a  year  or  more  of  full- 
time,  low-paid  service  as  Peace  Cori)s 
and  VISTA  volunteers,  and  comparable 
full-time,  low-paid  service  with  a  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tion in  the  private  sector. 


S.  542 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  542,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  de- 
duction for  Interest  on  educational 
loans. 

S.  S5& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Drug 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of 
1986  to  provide  education  on  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. 

8.  556 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  556.  a  bill  relating  to  cigarette 
labeling. 

S.  567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
gradual  period  of  transition— under  a 
new  alternative  formula  with  respect 
to  such  transition — to  the  changes  In 
benefit  computation  rules  enacted  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  as  such  changes  apply  to  workers 
bom  in  years  after  1916  and  before 
1927— and  related  beneficiaries— and  to 
provide  for  Increases  In  such  workers' 
benefits  accordingly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  576 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  576,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
credit  against  tax  for  employers  who 
provide  onslte  day  care  facilities  for 
dependents  of  their  employees. 

S.  581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
581,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  targeted  jobs 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  583,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the  re- 
capture of  certain  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
Federal    facilities    meet    Federal    and 
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state  environmental  laws  and  require- 
ments and  to  clarify  that  such  facili- 
ties must  comply  with  such  environ- 
mental laws  and  requirements. 
s.  ben 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BiNOAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  597,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  ex- 
pand grant  programs  for  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  parents  who  are  abus- 
ers and  children  of  substance  abusers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  615,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Environ- 
mental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991." 

8.  S35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  635,  a  bill  to  restore  an  enforce- 
able Federal  death  penalty,  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  habeas  corpus,  to  reform  the 
exclusionary  rule,  to  combat  criminal 
violence  involving  firearms,  to  protect 
witnesses  and  other  participants  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  violence 
and  intimidation,  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  gangs  and  serious  juvenile  of- 
fenders, to  combat  terrorism,  to  com- 
bat sexual  violence  and  child  abuse,  to 
provide  for  drug  testing  of  offenders  in 
the  criminal  justice  process,  to  secure 
the  right  of  victims  and  defendants  to 
equal  justice  without  regard  to  race  or 
color,  to  enhance  the  rights  of  crime 
victims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  649,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  luxury  tax  on  boats. 

S.  684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNOAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  684,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  and 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  to  strengthen  the 
preservation  of  our  historic  heritage 
and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  exemption  for 
dependent  children  under  age  18  to 
S3,500,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 


States  to  correct  the  tariff  rate  inver- 
sion on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  emd 
tube  products. 

S.  709 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
709,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
qualified  adoption  expenses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  716,  a  bill  to  establish  a  replacement 
fuels  and  alternative  fuels  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
clarify  portions  of  the  Code  relating  to 
church  pension  benefit  plans,  to  modify 
certain  provisions  relating  to  partici- 
pants in  such  plans,  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  and  to  bring  workable  con- 
sistency to  the  applicable  rules,  to  pro- 
mote retirement  savings  and  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  765,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude the  imposition  of  employer  social 
security  taxes  on  cash  tips. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  840,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide a  simplified  method  for  computing 
the  deductions  allowable  to  home  day 
care  providers  for  the  business  use  of 
their  homes. 

S.  866 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
866,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that  certain 
activities  of  a  charitable  organization 
in  operating  an  amateur  athletic  event 
do  not  constitute  unrelated  trade  or 
business  activities. 

S.  868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
868,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  improve  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  for  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  872 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  872,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion. 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
SER]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  6,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  year  1992  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Wetlands." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BURDICK,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating each  of  the  weeks  beginning 
on  November  24,  1991,  and  November  22, 
1992,  as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxmMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DOLE],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  fl-om 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ElxoN],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
fl-om  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOW- 
SKi],  the  Senator  fl-om  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
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[Mr.  Sanpord] 
sors  of  Senate 
joint  resolutioi 
of  April  21-27. 
Victims'  Rights 

SENATE 
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firom  Alabama 
Senator    trom 
Thurmond]  wer^ 
Senate  Joint 
olution  to 
of  Public  Health 
75th  Annlversar  r 
Johns     Hopkin^ 
Health. 


>Ir.  Heflin],  the  Sen- 

[Mr.   Danforth], 

flrom  North  Carolina 

were  added  as  cospon- 

Joint  Resolution  16,  a 

designating  the  week 

as  "National  Crime 

Week." 

Jt)INT  RESOLUTION  « 

of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 

$enator  from  West  Vir- 

ELLER],  the  Senator 

[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the 

South    Carolina    [Mr. 

added  as  cosponsors  of 

Resolution  49,  a  joint  res- 

desifnate  1991  as  the  "Year 

'  and  to  recognize  the 

of  the  founding  of  the 

School      of     Public 
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[Mr.    Seymour; 
Maine  [Mr.  Co^N] 
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beginning  May 
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RESOLUTION  57 

of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 

Senator  from  California 

the     Senator    from 

,  the  Senator  from 

Pell],  the  Senator 

INOUYE],  the  Senator 

[Mr.  RIEOLE],  the  Sen- 

[Mr.  DeConcini].  the 

deorgia  [Mr.  NUNN].  the 

(Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 

from  South  Dakota 

were  added  as  cospon- 

Joint  Resolution  57,  a 

to  designate  the  month 

"National  Foster  Care 


RESOLUTION  S5 

of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 

from  New  Mexico 

was  added  as  a  cospon- 

Joint  Resolution  65,   a 

designating  the  week 

12,  1992,  as  "Emergency 

Week." 


SENATE  Jl  )INT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  requei  t  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  w|is  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Resolution  72,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  15,  1B91,  through  September 
21.  1991.  as  "^ational  Rehabilitation 
Week." 

SENATE  J(  )INT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  reques  ;  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  und  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  ::ran8TON],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Dlinois  [»[r.  DnoN],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  fr()m  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  were  idded  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Rt  solution  74,  a  joint  res- 
olution deslgna  ;ing  the  week  beginning 
July  21.  1991,  aq  "Lyme  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JAdTT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  requejt  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Bau(US],  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  second  week  in  May 
1991  as  "National  Tourism  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  IW,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  August  12, 
1991,  through  August  18,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Parents  of  Murdered  Children 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BURDiCK],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  111,  a  joint 
resolution  marking  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  chartering  by  act  of  Congress  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  10,  1991, 
through  June  16,  1991,  as  "Pediatric 
AIDS  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  22,  1991, 
as  "Earth  Day"  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  the  global  environment. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HOLLINOS],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 121,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
September  12,  1991,  as  "National 
D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ROCKEFELLER],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  124,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  "National  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociations Week"  for  1992. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the 


Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  the  Arab  League  to  ter- 
minate its  boycott  against  Israel,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RIEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 99,  a  resolution  concerning  the 
protection  of  refugees  in  Iraq. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  106,  a  resolution  to 
express  Senate  support  for  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Senate  opposition  to  the  use  of  force 
against  democratic  republic  govern- 
ments in  Yugoslavia. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 30— RELATIVE  TO  RULES 
CHANGES  TO  ALLOW  FAST 
TRACK  CONSIDERATION  OF 
TRADE  IMPLEMENTATION  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  Riegle  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;   which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  (a)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  reserved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  under  section  1103(d)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1968  (hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Act^)  to  change  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  with  respect  to  the  "fast  track"  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  implement- 
ing bills  submitted  with  respect  to  trade 
agreements,  and  notwithstanding  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate under  sections  1103  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act, 
the  rules  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  such  bills. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "fast  track  pro- 
cedures") apply  to  implementing  bills  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  trade  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  section  1102  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  Act  before  June  1, 1992;  and 

(B)  such  fast  track  procedures  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  implementing  bills  submitted  with 
respect  to  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  after 
May  31.  1992,  and  before  June  1,  1993,  if  (and 
only  IT)— 

(1)  the  President  requests  such  extension 
under  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  adopts 
an  extension  disapproval  resolution  under 
paragraph  (5)  before  June  1,  1992. 

(2)  If  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fast  track  procedures  should  be  extended 
to  implementing  bills  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  the  President  must  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  later  than  March  1,  1992,  a  written 
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report  tbat  contains  a  request  for  such  ex- 
tension, togrether  with — 

(A)  a  description  of  all  trade  agreements 
tbat  have  been  neg'otiated  under  section  1102 
(b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  and  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  submitting  such  agreements  to 
the  Congress  for  approval; 

(B)  A  description  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  multilateral  and  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  the  purposes,  policies, 
and  objectives  of  title  I  of  the  Act,  and  a 
statement  that  such  progress  justifies  the 
continuation  of  negotiations;  and 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
tension is  needed  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tions. 

(3)  The  President  shall  promptly  inform 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Policy 
and  Negotiations  established  under  section 
135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2155)  of 
his  decision  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
under  paragraph  (2).  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  no  later  than  March  1,  1992, 
a  written  report  that  contains— 

(A)  its  views  regarding  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  multilateral  and  bilateral 
negotiations  to  achieve  the  purposes,  poli- 
cies, and  objectives  of  title  I  of  the  Act;  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  its  views,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  regarding  whether  the  exten- 
sion requested  under  paragraph  (2)  should  be 
approved  or  disapproved. 

(4)  The  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  or  any  portion 
of  the  reports,  may  be  classified  to  the  ex- 
tent the  President  determines  appropriate. 

(5)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "extension  disapproval  resolution" 
means  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  sole  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
disapproves  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  extension,  under  section 
n03(bKl)(B)(i)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
to  any  Implementing  bill  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  such  Act  after 
May  31,  1992,  because  sufficient  tangible 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  trade  negotia- 
tions.", with  the  blank  space  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House  of  the 
Congress. 

(B)  Extension  disapproval  resolution — 

(i)  may  be  introduced  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress  by  any  member  of  such  House; 
and 

(ii)  shall  be  jointly  referred,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  section  152  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192  (d)  and 
(e))  (relating  to  the  floor  consideration  of 
certain  resolutions  in  the  House  and  Senate) 
apply  to  extension  disapproval  resolutions. 

(D)  It  is  not  in  order  for— 

(I)  the  Senate  to  consider  any  extension 
disapproval  resolution  not  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance; 

(II)  the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  extension  disapproval  resolution 
not  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Rules;  or 

(ill)  either  House  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider an  extension  disapproval  resolution 
that  is  reported  to  such  House  after  May  15, 
1992. 

(cKD  The  fast  track  procedures  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Implementing  bill  submitted 
with  respect  to  a  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  if 


both  Houses  of  the  Congress  separately  agree 
to  procedural  disapproval  resolutions  within 
any  60-day  period. 

(2)  Procedural  disapproval  resolutions — 

(A)  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 

(I)  shall  be  introduced  by  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules; 

(II)  shall  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and 

(ill)  may  not  be  amended  by  either  Com- 
mittee; and 

(B)  in  the  Senate  shall  be  original  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  152  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192  (d)  and 
(e))  (relating  to  the  floor  consideration  of 
certain  resolutions  in  the  House  and  Senate) 
apply  to  procedural  disapproval  resolutions. 

(4)  It  is  not  in  order  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  procedural  dis- 
approval resolution  not  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "procedural  disapproval  resolution" 
means  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  sole  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
President  has  failed  or  refused  to  consult 
with  Congress  on  trade  negotiations  and 
trade  agreements  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1968,  and,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  shall  not  apply  to  any  implementing  bill 
submitted  with  respect  to  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  1102  (b)  or 
(c)  of  such  Act  of  1988,  if,  during  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  by  the  ,  the 

agrees  to  a  procedural  disapproval 
resolution  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1103(c)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  of  1988).",  with  the 
first  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  name 
of  the  resolving  House  of  the  Congress  and 
the  second  blank  space  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  other  House  of  the  Congress. 

(6)  The  fast  track  procedures  shall  not 
apply  to  any  implementing  bill  that  contains 
a  provision  approving  of  any  trade  agree- 
ment which  is  entered  into  under  section 
1102(c)  with  any  foreign  country  if  either- 

(A)  the  requirements  of  section  1102(c)(3) 
are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  negotiation 
of  such  agreement;  or 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  disapproves  of 
the  negotiation  of  such  agreement  before  the 
close  of  the  60-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  notice  is  provided  under  section 
1102(c)(3)(C)(i)  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  agreement. 

(d)  The  fast  track  procedures  of  section 
151(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (providing  for 
no  amendments  to  an  implementing  bill) 
shall  not  apply  to  amendments  to  imple- 
menting bills  submitted  with  respect  to 
trade  agreements  entered  into  under  Section 
1102(c)  which  relate  to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Monitoring  and  assurance  of  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  standards. 

(2)  Monitoring  and  assurance  of  enforce- 
ment of  fair  labor  standsirds. 

(3)  Rule  of  origin. 

(4)  Dispute  resolution. 

(5)  Adjustment  assistance  for  United 
States  workers,  firms,  and  communities. 

(e)  The  fast  track  procedures  of  section 
151(f)(2)  and  section  151(g)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act 


of  1974  (providing  for  a  limitation  on  debate 
during  floor  consideration  of  implementing 
bills)  shall  not  apply  to  Implementing  bills 
submitted  with  respect  to  trade  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  1102(c). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  109— REL- 
ATIVE TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  SEN- 
ATE RULES  TO  ALLOW  FAST 
TRACK  PROCEDURES  FOR  TRADE 
IMPLEMENTATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
s.  Res.  109 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  (a)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  reserved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  under  section  ll(^d)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  to  change  the  rules  of  such 
Houses  with  respect  to  the  "fast  track"  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  implement- 
ing bills  submitted  with  respect  to  trade 
agreements,  and  notwithstanding  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate under  sections  1103  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act, 
the  rules  of  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  such  bills. 

(b)(1)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "fast  track  pro- 
cedures") apply  to  implementing  bills  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  trade  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  the 
Act  before  June  1,  1992;  and 

(B)  such  fast  track  procedures  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  implementing  bills  submitted  with 
respect  to  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  after 
May  31,  1992,  and  before  June  1,  1993,  if  (and 
only  if)— 

(1)  the  President  requests  such  extension 
under  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  neither  House  of  Congress  adopts  an  ex- 
tension disapproval  resolution  under  para- 
graph (5)  before  June  1,  1992. 

(2)  If  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fast  track  procedures  should  be  extended 
to  implementing  bills  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  the  President  must  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  later  than  March  1,  1992,  a  written 
report  that  contains  a  request  for  such  ex- 
tension, together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  all  trade  agreements 
that  have  been  negotiated  under  section  1102 
(b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  and  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  submitting  such  agreements  to 
the  Congress  for  approval; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  program  that  has 
been  made  in  multilateral  and  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  the  purposes,  policies, 
and  objectives  of  title  I  of  the  Act,  and  a 
statement  that  such  program  justifies  the 
continuation  of  negotiations;  and 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
tension is  needed  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tions. 

(3)  The  President  shall  promptly  inform 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Policy 
and  Negotiations  established  under  section 
135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2155)  of 
his  decision  to  submit  a  report  to  (ingress 
under  paragraph  (2).  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  no  later  than  March  1,  1992, 
a  written  report  that  contains — 

(A)  its  views  regarding  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  multilateral  and  bilateral 
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negotiations  to  achieve  the  purposes,  poli- 
cies, and  object  ves  of  title  I  of  the  Act:  and 

(B)  a  stateme  it  of  its  views,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  rspwdlner  whether  the  exten- 
sion requested  d  nder  paragraph  (2)  should  be 
approved  or  dlsa  pproved. 

(4)  The  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  or  any  portion 
of  the  reports,  nay  be  classified  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Preside  at  determines  appropriate. 

(SKA)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "extensic  n  disapproval  resolution" 
means  a  resolu;lon  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  sole  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
approves  the  re<  uest  of  the  President  for  the 
extension,  undtr  section  1103(b)(l)(B)(i)  of 
the  Omnibus  Tride  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988.  of  the  pi  ovlsions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  19  74  to  any  implementing  bill 
submitted  with  respect  to  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  ii  to  under  section  1102  (b)  or 
(c)  of  such  Act  after  May  31.  1992.  because 
sufficient  tangl  ble  progress  has  not  been 
made  in  trade  n  igotiations.".  with  the  blank 
space  being  flllnd  with  the  name  of  the  re- 
solving House  ol  the  Congress. 

(B)  Extension  lisapproval  resolutions — 

(i)  may  be  ln;roduced  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress  by  any  member  of  such  House; 
and 

(11)  shall  be  j<  Intly  referred,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  section  152  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192  (d)  and 
(e))  (relating  t<i  the  floor  consideration  of 
certain  resolutii  ins  in  the  House  and  Senate) 
apply  to  extensl  )n  disapproval  resolutions. 

(D)  It  is  not  in  order  for— 

(1)  the  Senate  to  consider  any  extension 
disapproval  resnlutlon  not  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  F  Inance: 

(11)  the  Hous«  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  extei  ision  disapproval  resolution 
not  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  C  ommittee  on  Rules:  or 

(ill)  either  He  use  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider an  extension  disapproval  resolution 
that  is  reported  to  such  House  after  May  15. 
1992. 

(c)(1)  The  fasi  track  procedures  shall  not 
apply  to  any  i  nplementing  bill  submitted 
with  respect  to  a  trade  agreement  entered 
Into  under  sectl  )n  1102  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  if 
both  Houses  of  1  be  Congress  separately  agree 
to  procedural  dl  sapproval  resolutions  within 
any  60-day  perio  1. 

(2)  Procedural  disapproval  resolutions— 

(A)  In  the  Hou  te  of  Representatives— 

(I)  shall  be  in  xoduced  by  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minorlly  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me  ma  or  the  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  (Committee  on 
Rules; 

(II)  shall  be  j(  lintly  referred,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and 

(ill)  may  not  be  amended  by  either  Com- 
mittee; and 

(B)  In  the  Set  ate  shall  be  original  resolu- 
tions of  the  Con  mittee  on  Finance. 

(3)  The  provis  ons  of  section  152  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  Trade  Ac(  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192  (d)  and 
(e))  (relating  t^i  the  floor  consideration  of 
certain  resoluti  >ns  in  the  House  and  Senate) 
apply  to  procedi  iral  disapproval  resolutions. 

(4)  It  is  not  14  order  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Iconsider  any  procedural  dis- 
approval resoluljlon  not  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways]  and  Means  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules. 


(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "procedural  disapproval  resolution" 
means  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  sole  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
President  has  failed  or  refused  to  consult 
with  Congress  on  trade  negotiations  and 
trade  agreements  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988,  and,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  shall  not  apply  to  any  implementing  bill 
submitted  with  respect  to  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  1102  (b)  or 
(c^iftf  such  Act  of  1988,  if,  during  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  this 

resolution  is  agreed  to  by  the  ,   the 

agrees  to  a  procedural  disapproval  res- 


olution (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1103(c)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  of  1988).",  with  the 
first  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  name 
of  the  resolving  House  of  the  Congress  and 
the  second  blank  space  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  other  House  of  the  Congress. 

(6)  The  fast  track  procedures  shall  not 
apply  to  any  implementing  bill  that  contains 
a  provision  approving  of  any  trade  agree- 
ment which  is  entered  into  under  section 
1102(c)  with  any  foreign  country  if  either— 

(A)  the  requirements  of  section  n02(c)(3) 
are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  negotiation 
of  such  agreement;  or 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  disapproves  of 
the  negotiation  of  such  tigreement  before  the 
close  of  the  60-day  period  wnich  begins  on 
the  date  notice  is  provided  under  section 
1102(c)(3)(C)(i)  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  agreement. 

(d)  The  fast  track  procedures  of  section 
151(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (providing  for 
no  amendments  to  an  implementing  bill) 
shall  not  apply  to  amendments  to  imple- 
menting bills  submitted  with  respect  to 
trade  agreements  entered  into  under  Section 
1102(c)  which  relate  to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Monitoring  and  assurance  of  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  standards. 

(2)  Monitoring  and  assurance  of  enforce- 
ment of  fair  labor  standards. 

(3)  Rule  of  origin. 

(4)  Dispute  resolution. 

(5)  Adjustment  assistance  for  United 
States  workers,  firms,  and  communities. 

(e)  The  fast  track  procedures  of  section 
151(g)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (providing 
for  a  limitation  on  debate  during  floor  con- 
sideration of  implementing  bills)  shall  not 
apply  to  implementing  bills  submitted  with 
respect  to  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  1102(c). 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  subject  of  critical 
importance  for  my  State  and  country: 
fast  track  negotiating  authority  for 
the  proposed  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

When  the  Bush  administration  pro- 
posed a  bilateral  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico  last  year,  I  was  very  skep- 
tical. United  States  wages  are  8  to  10 
times  higher  than  Mexican  wages. 
Mexico's  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental standards  are  well  below  ours. 
Not  only  is  its  legal  system  consider- 
ably different  from  ours,  Mexico's  judi- 
cial system  is  not  fully  independent  of 
its  executive  branch  of  Government. 
Indeed   Mexico   remains   effectively   a 


one  party  state,  as  illustrated  by  the 
last,  disputed  PresidentisQ  election. 

Given  the  large  difference  in  the  lev- 
els of  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  two  countries,  I  was  skep- 
tical that  we  are  ready  for  the  type  of 
economic  integration  with  Mexico  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  This  is  not  an 
academic  issue  for  either  Michigan  or 
America.  U.S.  industrial  strength,  jobs, 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  many 
middle-class  Americans  are  at  stake. 

Several  months  later,  I  remain  deep- 
ly skeptical  and  gravely  concerned. 
Make  no  mistake.  This  is  not  simply  a 
trade  initiative.  This  is  an  investment 
in  Mexico  initiative.  Until  recently, 
Mexican  President  Salinas  himself  and 
his  political  party  opposed  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  I  believe  what 
changed  his  mind  and  prompted  him  to 
seek  a  free  trade  agreement  [FTA]  was 
the  realization  that  Mexico's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem — its  foreigrn  debt — can- 
not be  resolved  without  significantly 
higher  levels  of  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment. Secretary  Brady's  debt  plan  pro- 
vided some  relief  for  Mexico,  but  not 
enough  to  get  the  country  out  from  un- 
derneath the  crushing  load  of  foreign 
debt  that  has  been  depressing  economic 
growth  and  living  standards  in  that 
country  and  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  for  nearly  a  decade. 

I  believe  that  President  Salinas  con- 
cluded that  only  a  formal  free  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States 
would  inspire  the  confidence  necessary 
for  foreign,  particularly  United  States, 
businesses  to  invest  in  Mexico  at  rates 
likely  to  permit  the  economy  to  grrow 
without  further  debt  relief  and  the  rul- 
ing party  to  hold  on  to  power.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  not  be  under  any  illu- 
sion that  an  FTA  with  Mexico  is  purely 
an  exercise  in  swapping  trade  benefits. 
The  FTA  is  a  vehicle  to  secure  higher 
foreign  investment  in  Mexico  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  ruling 
party.  At  root,  it  is  a  foreign  policy 
initiative,  not  a  commercial  initiative 
designed  to  meet  the  strategic  eco- 
nomic interests  of  America.  In  other 
words,  politics,  not  economics,  is  what 
is  behind  the  rush  for  a  Mexico  FTA. 

Who  will  pay  for  this  politically  mo- 
tivated economic  initiative?  Where  will 
the  higher  investment  provoked  by  the 
FTA  come  from?  Low  and  middle  wage 
American  manufacturing.  This  is  the 
same  sector  of  the  economy  that  paid 
the  price  for  the  last  big  politically 
motivated  economic  policy  initiative: 
supply  side  Reaganomics.  It  is  still 
paying  the  price  for  the  overvalued  dol- 
lar in  the  1980's  that  was  created  by 
President  Reagan's  stubborn  refusal  to 
admit  that  his  tax  cuts  would  not  pay 
for  themselves  as  advertised  in  his 
Presidential  campaign.  It  is  proving 
extremely  difficult  for  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial base  to  recover  ftom  the  damage 
created  by  the  dollar's  massive  mis- 
alignment in  the  early  and  mid-1980's. 
It  win  also  be  difficult  to  recapture  the 
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accompanying  decline  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  middle  class,  which  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  existence  of  good 
manufacturing  jobs. 

We  must  not  once  again  cause  severe 
damage  to  the  country's  industrial  and 
middle  class  job  base  in  order  to 
achieve  short-term  political  gains.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  further  economic 
integration  with  Mexico  need  not  have 
this  effect,  particularly  if  it  is  done  in 
a  gradual  and  orderly  fashion.  How- 
ever, the  administration  has  provided 
Senators  with  no  real  assurances  on 
this  score.  It  has  given  no  concrete 
conunitments  as  to  how  it  will  deal 
with  certain  key  Issues  that  will  help 
shape  the  investment  flows  this  agree- 
ment is  intended  to  bring  about.  And, 
despite  Senator  Bentsem  and  Rep- 
resentative RosTENKOWSKi's  request  for 
an  "action  plan",  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
likely  to  provide  such  commitments. 

Let  me  be  specific.  First,  enforce- 
ment of  fair  labor  standards  is  lax  in 
Mexico.  There  Is  reportedly  no  signifi- 
cant independent  union  activity  to 
speak  of.  The  unions  that  exist  in  the 
macquiladora  plants  and  elsewhere  are 
unions  controlled  by  the  ruling  politi- 
cal party.  Not  surprisingly,  wages  have 
been  falling  at  the  same  time  that  pro- 
ductivity has  been  rising.  Indeed,  real 
wages  in  Mexico  have  declined  about  50 
percent  since  the  onset  of  the  debt  cri- 
sis in  1982.  Moreover,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  reported  that  between  5 
and  10  million  children  are  illegally 
employed  in  Mexico. 

With  the  advent  of  an  FTA,  the  effec- 
tive absence  of  fair  labor  standards  in 
Mexico  is  not  only  a  moral  issue  for 
Americans,  it  is  an  economic  Issue — a 
trade  issue.  Without  assurances  that 
Mexican  workers  will  be  free  to  bar- 
gain for  higher  w£iges,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  higher  foreigrn  investment  by 
United  States  businesses  in  Mexico  will 
translate  into  higher  incomes  for  these 
workers  and  higher  demand  for  United 
States  products.  The  extent  to  which 
an  FTA  increases  United  States  ex- 
ports— the  extent  to  which  It  is  in  our 
national  economic  interest — is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  enforcement  of  fair 
labor  standards  south  of  the  border. 
For  this  reason,  any  agreement  must 
include  a  mechanism  to  monitor  and 
ensure  enforcement  of  labor  laws  in 
Mexico — something  the  administration 
appears  unprepared  to  do  for  reasons  of 
political  ideology. 

Second,  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental standards  is  also  lax.  The  for- 
eign investment  that  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  border  region  has  often 
resulted  in  major  environmental  prob- 
lems. While  this  primarily  affects 
Mexicans,  we  should  be  concerned  too 
for  both  moral  and  economic  reasons. 
Lower  environmental  costs  in  Mexico 
are  a  subsidy  in  effect.  They  are  an 
extra,  distorting  Incentive  for  invest- 
ment to  flow  south  of  the  border.  Any 
agreement  must  include  a  mechanism 


to  monitor  and  ensure  enforcement  of 
environmental  laws  in  Mexico. 

Third,  any  agreement  must  have  a 
strong  rule  of  origin  requirement  to  en- 
sure that  the  FTA  is  not  used  by  for- 
eign firms  as  a  back  door  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  market.  An  FTA  should  be 
designed  to  promote  the  employment 
of  Americans,  Mexicans,  and  Canadi- 
ans, not  Japanese  or  Europeans.  Our 
experience  with  this  issue  in  the  Unit- 
ed States-Canada  FTA  does  not  leave 
me  confident  that,  without  strict  guid- 
ance by  Congress,  the  administration 
will  assign  the  matter  a  sufficiently 
high  priority  in  the  negotiations. 

Fourth,  Mexico's  legal  system  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  ours  and  its 
judiciary  is  not  wholly  Independent  of 
its  executive.  If  we  cannot  be  confident 
that  disputes  over  contracts,  labor  reg- 
ulations, and  environmental  regula- 
tions will  be  adjudicated  fairly  and  free 
from  political  influence,  we  cannot  be 
confident  that  the  agreement  will  ben- 
efit American  firms  and  workers  as  ad- 
vertised. For  these  reasons,  the  issue  of 
dispute  resolution  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant and  sensitive  one  in  this  nego- 
tiation. Here  again,  in  its  consultation 
with  Congress,  the  administration  has 
shown  little  sign  of  appreciating  the 
importance  of  this  issue. 

Fifth,  investment  flows  triggered  by 
this  agreement  will  Inevitably  trigger 
dislocation  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly among  low  and  middle  wage 
manufacturing  workers.  This  adminis- 
tration and  its  predecessor  have  tradi- 
tionally blocked  attempts  to  provide 
adequate  assistance  for  dislocated 
workers.  They  have  never  viewed  this 
as  a  priority.  In  fact,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration gives  the  impression  that  it 
does  not  believe  an  FTA  would  cause 
an  adjustment  problem  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  any  agreement 
submitted  to  Congress  must  Include 
fully  adequate  adjustment  assistance 
measures  for  those  who  will  pay  the 
price  for  this  foreign  policy  initiative. 
Again,  I  fear  that  the  administration 
will  not  deal  adequately  with  the  issue 
of  adjustment  assistance  on  its  own. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  pro- 
vided no  concrete  assurances  about  any 
of  these  concerns  in  any  forum,  either 
public  or  private,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
support  fast  track  authority  for  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
negotiations.  The  depth  of  my  concern 
about  fast  track  authority  for  the 
Mexican  agreement  is  such  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval introduced  by  Senator  HOL- 
LINGS  even  though  I  support  the  exten- 
sion of  fast  track  authority  for  the 
Uruguay  round.  With  respect  to  the 
Uruguay  round,  I  would  prefer  a  1, 
rather  than  2,  year  extension.  We 
should  not  grive  the  Europeans  license 
to  stonewall  us  on  agricultural  reform 
for  another  2  years. 


Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
that  I  Intend  to  push  In  the  event  the 
Hollings  resolution  is  defeated.  The 
resolution  would  modify  faist  track  au- 
thority in  the  following  ways: 

First,  it  would  make  amendments  to 
a  North  American  FTA  in  order  in  five 
areas:  Monitoring  and  enforcement  of 
fair  labor  standards;  monitoring  and 
enforcement  of  environmental  stand- 
ards; rule  of  origin;  dispute  resolution: 
and  adjustment  assistance. 

Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  20- 
hour  limit  on  floor  debate  for  a  North 
American  FTA.  However,  it  would  re- 
tain the  requirement  that  there  be  a 
final  vote  on  the  floor  no  later  than  15 
days  after  the  agreement  is  taken  up 
on  the  floor. 

Third,  in  place  of  the  2-year  exten- 
sion which  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing, it  would  provide  a  1-year  extension 
of  fast  track  authority  for  the  North 
American  FTA  and  Uruguay  round, 
with  the  option  available  to  the  admin- 
istration to  request  a  further  1-year  ex- 
tension subject  to  the  same  procedures 
it  is  now  exercising. 

It  is  Important  for  Senators  to  under- 
stand what  this  resolution  does  and 
does  not  do.  The  resolution  modifies 
fast  track  for  the  FTA;  it  does  not 
eliminate  it.  To  be  candid,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  eliminate  fast  track  authority 
for  the  Mexican  agreement,  which  is 
why  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Hollings 
resolution.  But  at  a  minimum,  fast 
traxjk  for  the  FTA  must  be  modified. 

The  resolution  would  modify  fast 
track  for  the  Mexican  agreement  main- 
ly by  allowing  amendments  in  five 
areas.  None  of  these  areas  involves  spe- 
cific industries  or  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  other  words,  the  resolution 
would  not  allow  Congress  to  turn  the 
agreement  into  a  Christmas  tree  of 
amendments  providing  special  treat- 
ment for  individual  industries.  The 
commercial  part  of  the  agreement — the 
tradeoff  of  tariff  and  quota  cuts  and 
market  access  commitments — would 
continue  to  be  considered  as  a  package. 

However,  by  reserving  for  Senators 
the  right  to  offer  amendments  in  the 
key  areas  in  which  they  have  voiced 
generic  concerns  about  the  impact  of 
an  agreement,  the  resolution  provides 
an  insurance  policy  for  their  concerns. 
It  creates  a  greater  incentive  for  the 
administration  to  engage  genuine,  con- 
crete consultation  with  Senators  on 
their  concerns  as  the  negotiation 
unfolds.  USTR  would  know  that  if  it 
did  not  satisfactorily  address  these 
concerns,  the  agreement  would  be  like- 
ly to  face  an  amendment  when  it  re- 
turned to  Congress  for  approval.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  only  way  to  guarajitee 
that  Senators'  concerns  in  these  five 
areas  will  find  their  way  into  USTR's 
negotiating  strategy. 

Finally,  the  resolution  increases  the 
time  permitted  for  floor  debate  on  the 
resolution  from  20  hours  to  2  weeks. 
Twenty  hours  is  too  brief  a  period  for 
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SENATE    RESOLUTION 
LISHING 
MATE 
GROUP 


Mr.  MTTCHaLL 
Dole)  submitted 
tion;  which  w^ 
to: 


Resolved, 


This 


Section  1 
to  as  the 
server  Group  Resolution 

Sec.  2.  (a)  T 
group  of  Senato^ 
World  Climate 
(hereinafter  in 
the  "Observer 
of  thirteen 

(1)  The  majority 
er  of  the  Senate , 

(2)  Eleven 

(A)  six  Senate^ 
leader  from 
Jorlty  party 

(B)  five 
Ity  leader  fr^Dm 
minority  party 

(bXl)  The  chairman 
shall  be  desl^^'^ 
from  among- 
for  appointment 


among 


Senators 
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Constitttion  vests  in  Congress 
,0  set  trade  policy.  Fast- 
dis(?:etionary  grant  of  much 
to    the    executive 
t^-ack  is  not  sacred;  it  is 
of  the  partnership  be- 
branches  of  Government 
itself  determines, 
ns  the  right  to  modify 
;hat  partnership  to  suit 
economic  interest.  My  res- 
that  right.  It  allows 
to  proceed  but  under 
Congrress  in  view  of 
involved  and  the  ad- 
ideological    predisposi- 
with  issues  much  of 
views  as  vital, 
resolution  provides  Sen- 
opportunity  to  vote  at  the 
greater  economic  inte- 
S^exico  and  for  protecting 
the  environment,  and 
industrial  base  from  potential 
a  freement. 
lupport  of  my  colleagues 


110— ESTAB- 

SENATE   WORLD   CLI- 

COlfVENTION     OBSERVER 


(for  himself  and  Mr. 

the  following  resolu- 

considered  and  agreed 


S.  Res.  110 


BHORT  TITLE 


resolution  may  be  referred 
WoAd  Climate  Convention   Ob- 


is established  a  bipartisan 
to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Convention  Observer  Group 
this  resolution  referred  to  as 
4roup"),  which  shall  consist 
as  follows: 
leader  and  minority  lead- 
each  serving  ex  officio;  and 
apiwinted  as  follows: 
appointed  by  the  majority 
the  Members  of  the  ma- 


Sena  »r8 


Sen  Ltors  i 


appointed  by  the  mlnor- 
among  the  Members  of  the 


(2)  The  co-chairman  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  designated  by  the  minority  leader 
from  among  the  individuals  recommended 
for  appointment  under  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Observer  Group  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  to  monitor  the  World  Climate  Con- 
vention process. 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  All  foreign  travel  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  shall  be  authorized  jointly  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  both  the  chairman  and 
co-chairman  of  the  Observer  Group. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  either  the  majority 
leader  or  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  does 
not  travel  on  an  official  trip  of  the  Observer 
Group,  then  that  leader  may  designate  one 
other  Senator  of  his  party  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Observer  Group  to  travel  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Observer 
Group  in  his  stead. 

TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  terminate  upon  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  First  Session  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress. 


of  the  Observer  Group 
by  the  majority  leader 
e  individuals  recommended 
under  subsection  (aK2KA). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111— DIRECT- 
ING THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL TO  REPRESENT  A  FORMER 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  Ill 

Whereas  in  the  case  United  States  v.  Byron 
T.  Brown,  et  al..  Cr.  No.  90-353,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona,  the  United  States  Attorney 
and  the  defendant  have  requested  testimony 
from  Kenneth  Ballen,  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
may,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  It  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  Is  needed  for  use  In  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2)  (1968),  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
committees.  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas 
or  orders  issued  to  them  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Kenneth  Ballen,  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide testimony  in  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Byron  T.  Brown,  et  al.,  Cr.  No.  90-353  (D. 
Ariz.),  except  concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  production  of  documents 
by  the  Special  Conmiittee  on  Investigations 


of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  is  authorized. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  Kenneth  Ballen  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Byron  T.  Brown,  et 
al.,  Cr.  No.  90-353  (D.  Ariz.). 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  74 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  29)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 

1994,  1995,  and  1996,  as  follows; 
Beginning  on  page  1.  line  3,  strike  all  after 

the  word  "SECTION"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDG- 
ET FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1W2. 

(a)  Declaration.— The  Congress  deter- 
mines and  declares  that  this  resolution  is 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  including  the  appropriate 
budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994, 

1995,  and  1996,  as  required  by  section  301  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990). 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 

for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Sec.  2.  Recommended  levels  and  amounts. 
Sec.  3.  Debt  increase  as  a  measure  of  deficit. 
Sec.  4.  Display  of  Federal  retirement  trust 

fund  balances. 
Sec.  5.  Social  Security. 

Major  functional  categories. 
Sale  of  Government  assets. 
Accounting  treatment  of  Social  Se- 
curity revenues. 
Sec.  9.  Reserve    fund    for   family    and    eco- 
nomic security  initiatives. 

10.  Sense  of  the  Congress  In  support  of 
children  and  the  family. 

11.  High      priority     domestic      discre- 
tionary programs. 

12.  Fairness  in  Federal  program  bene- 

fits. 
Sec.  13.  Veterans'  programs. 

SEC.  S.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  1994, 
1995,  and  1996: 

(1)  Federal  revenues.— <A)  The  rec- 
ommended levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $847,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $913,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,000,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,078,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,147,900,000,000. 

(B)  The  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 


Sec.  6. 
Sec.  7. 
Sec.  8. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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(C)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contxibutions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $82,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 188.600,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $94,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $107,100,000,000. 

(2)  New  budget  authority.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,268,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,269,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,295,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,334,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,399,000,000,000. 

(3)  Budget  outlays.— The  appropriate  lev- 
els of  total  budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,198,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,200,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,159,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,196,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,255,600,000,000. 

(4)  Deficits.- The  amounts  of  the  deficits 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $351,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $287,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $158,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $117,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $107,700,000,000. 

(5)  Public  debt.— The  appropriate  levels  of 
the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,989,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $4,353,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,593,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $4,793,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $4,981,300,000,000. 

(6)  Direct  loan  obligations.- The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $15,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $15,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $15,800,000,000. 

(7)  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
MENTS.- The  appropriate  levels  of  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $113,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $117,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $120,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $125,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $129,300,000,000. 

(8)  Secondary  Loan  Guarantee  Commit- 
ments.—The  appropriate  levels  of  new  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $83,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $87,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $90,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $94,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $98,100,000,000. 

SEC  S.  DEBT  INCREASE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  DEFI- 
CIT. 

The  amounts  of  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $422,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $363,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $200,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $187,600,000,000. 

SEC    4.    DISPLAY    OF    FEDERAL    RETIREMENT 
TRUST  FUND  BALANCES. 

The  balances  of  the   Federal   retirement 
trust  funds  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $849,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $956,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,065,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,179,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,284,100,000,000. 


SEC  5.  SOCIAL  SECURiry. 

(a)  Social  Security  Revenues.— The  ap- 
propriate levels  of  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $290,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $311,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994;  $327,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $345,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $355,500,000,000. 

(b)  Social  Security  Outlays.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $251,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $266,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $280,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $293,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $308,000,000,000. 

SEC.  6.  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $290,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $295,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $290,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $291,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $300,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $297,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 


(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments,  $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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Fiscal  year  19!  3: 

(A)  New  budge  t  authority,  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  Si  ,200.000,000. 

(C)  New       llrect       loan       obligations, 
SI. 400.000.000. 

(D)  New  piimiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ntents.  $200,000.0  DO. 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19  4: 

(A)  New  budge  t  authority.  S6.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  Si  ,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       Urect       loan       obligations, 
SI, 500.000.000. 

(D)  New  prlmiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. saoo.OOO.Q  W. 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19!  6; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  P.  ,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       iirect       loan       obligations, 
SI. 500.000.000. 

(D)  New  prlmiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S3OO.OOO.0  M). 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19!  6: 

(A)  New  budge  t  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  *  ,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  prlmfuTT  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000.(  DO. 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(5)  Natural    llesources   and   Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  19!  12: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $:  9.700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  prlmaxy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  19!  0: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $i  0,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  applications,  $0. 

(D)  New  primiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secon  lary  loan  gruarantee  commits 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  19  4: 

(A)  New  budg*  t  authority,  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S  9.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  dlrecl  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secon  [lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19  6: 

(A)  New  budgt  t  authority.  $20,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S  10.300.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secoD  dary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  19 16: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $tl, 500,000,000. 

(C)  New  dlrecl  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secoE  dary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(6)  Agrtcultur  9  (350): 
Fiscal  year  19^: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  ^7.100.000.000. 
'  (C)       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$7,500,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$7,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,800,000,000. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $105,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $105,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $83,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $57,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $69,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $86,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $71,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $90,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$42,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$93,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$38,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $77,300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $97,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gTiarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $54,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $48,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $53,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $51,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $52,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $51,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $53,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $51,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $54,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $49,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $82,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $92,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $92,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $102,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $112,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $111,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $124,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $123,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $120,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $116,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $131,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $128,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $145,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $141,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $161,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $157,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $180,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $221,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $180,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $229,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $188,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $240,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $198,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $253,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $207,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $100,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $266,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $217,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $100,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments,  $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,500,000,000. 
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(E)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1998 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $35  100.000.000. 

(C)  New       dxect       loan       oblleratlons, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  prima  7  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $21.300.000{000. 

(E)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(16)  Admlnlstra  clon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1995 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13 ,200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  1  oan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13 ,500,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct ;  oan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  19W : 

(A)  New  budged  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  oan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991 : 

(A)  New  budgetj  authority,  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  oan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  second  ary  loan  gruarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  199  i: 

(A)  New  budge)  authority,  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Gk  vemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  199 !: 

(A)  New  budgei  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secom  ary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  199  J: 

(A)  New  budgei  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1$,200.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  Iloan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primixy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  8econ<  ^U7  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  199 1: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1^,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primiiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  19S  5: 

(A)  New  budgei  authority,  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $U3.000,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct, 


CD)  New  primfry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  seconjlary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


loan  obligations,  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $235,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $235,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $253,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $253,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $268,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $268,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $280,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $280,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $312,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $337,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $357,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $369,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $380,700,000,000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$76,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$14,600,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$22,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$32,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$32,600,00,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$33,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -  $33,30O',000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$33,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$33,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guaitintee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SEC.  7.  SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  nongovern- 
ment buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  Budgetary  Treatment.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302.  601.  and  602  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  the  amounts  realized  from  asset  sales  or 
prepayments  of  loans  shall  not  be  allocated 
to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be  scored  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues  under  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302,  601,  or  602  of  that 
Act. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  under  section  250(c)(21)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990):  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  Include  asset  sales 
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mandated  by  law  before  September  18,  1987. 
and  routine,  ongroing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with  agen- 
cy operations  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
SEC.  &  ACCOUNTING  TREAIMENT  OP  SOCIAL  8E- 
CURITV  REVENUEa 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  levels  In  this  resolution  are  consist- 
ent with  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  legis- 
lation to — 

(A)  provide  a  fair  tax  cut  for  132.000.000 
American  workers  by  returning  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing; and 

(B)  restore  the  Social  Security  System  to 
long-range  actuarial  balance; 

(2)  the  Congress  should  not  enact — 

(A)  major  spending  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system;  or 

(B)  major  revenue  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system, 

without  a  fair  and  open  debate  of  the  budg- 
etary consequences  of  those  changes  in  the 
context  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

(3)  the  Congress  should  not  enact  major  re- 
ductions In  Social  Security  revenues  unless 
the  current  actuarial  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  over  the  next  75  years 
indicate  that  the  Trust  Funds  are  actuari- 
ally sound  unless  the  revenue  changes  in  the 
bill  restore  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  over  the  next  75 
years,  as  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
are  currently  very  slightly  out  of  long-term 
actuarial  balance. 

(b)  AccouNTiNO  Treatment.— For  purposes 
of  allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  this  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  amounts  by  which  estimated  So- 
cial Security  revenues  (excluding  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  provided  for  in  the  bill,  reso- 
lution, amendment,  or  conference  report 
with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph  is  ap- 
plied) exceed  the  appropriate  level  of  Social 
Security  revenues  specified  In  this  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  not  be — 

(1)  deemed  to  reduce  Social  Security  out- 
lays; 

(2)  allocated  to  a  committee  as  outlays:  or 

(3)  scored  as  outlays  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  Social  Security  outlays, 

under  a  committee's  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  that  Act  or  the  appropriate  level 
of  Social  Security  outlays  specified  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 

(c)  DEFDirnoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Social  Security  revenues" 
and  "Social  Security  outlays"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  under  title  III  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  no  provision  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon,  involving  a  change  in  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall  be 
treated  as  a^ectlng  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  unless  such  provision 
changes  the  income  tax  treatment  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

SBC.  ».  RESERVE  FIMD  FOR  FAMILY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC SECURITY  INITIATIVES. 

(a)    INTTIATIVES    TO    IMPROVE    THE    HEALTH 

AND  Nutrition  of  Children  and  To  Provide 
FOR  Services  To  Protect  Children  and 
Strengthen  Families.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition 


of  children  and  to  provide  for  services  to  pro- 
tect children  and  strengthen  families  when 
another  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  or  a  committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  improve  the  health  and  nu- 
trition of  children  and  to  provide  for  services 
to  protect  children  and  strengthen  families. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  In  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.- The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Economic  Recovery  Initutives.- 

(1)  In  general.- Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  economic  recovery  initiatives  for 
unemployment  compensation  or  other,  relat- 
ed programs  when  another  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of 
conference  have  reported  legislation  that 
will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  funding  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery InitiativeB  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  other,  related  programs. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  puriK>se8 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Continuing  Improvements  in  Ongoino 
Health  Care  Programs  and  Phasing-In  of 
Health  Insurance  Coverage  for  All  Amer- 
icans.- 

(1)  In  general.- Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  make  continuing  Improvements 
in  ongoing  health  care  programs  or  to  begin 
phasing-in  health  insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  when  another  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of  con- 
ference have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if 
enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  funding  necessary  to  make  continuing 
improvements  in  ongoing  health  care  pro- 
grams or  to  begin  phasing-in  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  all  Americans. 


(2)  Revised  allocations— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  punrases 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Expand  Access  to  Early  Childhood 
Development  Services  For  Low-Income 
Pre-Schoolers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  direct  spending  legislation 
that  increases  funding  to  expand  access  to 
early  childhood  development  services  for 
low-income  pre-schoolers  when  another  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  Senate  or  a 
conunittee  of  conference  have  reported  legis- 
lation that  will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  an  amount  that  is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  the  funding  necessary  to 
expand  access  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment services  for  low-income  pre-schoolers. 

(2)  Revised  allocations. -Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  Fund  Surface  Transportation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  Increases 
funding  for  surface  transportation  when  an- 
other committee  or  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will.  If  enacted,  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  surface  transportation. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference rejxjrt  is  submitted),  the  (Dliairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  apia-opriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
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contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reportin[j  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  c(mmittee  may  report  appro- 
priately revise  1  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  an  1  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

SEC.  10.  SENSE   OF  THE  CONGRESS  IN  SWPOKT 
OP  <  ;HILDIiEN  AND  THE  FABftLT. 

It  Is  the  sens  b  of  the  Congress  that  if  a  sur- 
tax on  the  lnc(  me  of  millionaires  is  enacted, 
then  the  reven  ae  generated  by  such  a  surtax 
will  be  used  1o  offset  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  dlreit  tax  assistance  to  families, 
which  win  include  Increasing  dependent  ex- 
emptions and  tax  credits  for  children. 
SEC.  11.  HIGH  »RIORITY  DISCRETIONARY  PRO- 
GR/M8. 

(a)  FINDING  —The  Congress  finds  that, 
within  the  cur  rent  inventory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  pnijects  (both  domestic  and  de- 
fense), there  tre  inefficient,  parochial,  and 
outdated  progr  ams. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  I  hat.  within  the  discretionary 
allocations  ln(  luded  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1  udget,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations si  lould— 

(11  consider  proposals  to  terminate  sub- 
standard and  Inefficient  projects  and  pro- 
grams In  1992; 

(2)  reduce  the  Federal  Investment  in  out- 
dated projects  and  programs;  and 

(3)  reallocate  I  those  resources  to  higher-pri- 
ority discretionary  programs  and  projects. 
SEC.  13.  FAIRNI S8  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  BENE- 
FIT J. 

(a)  Findings  —The  Congress  nnds  that— 

(1)  Federal  spending  for  all  segments  of  the 
population  ha  I  grown  significantly  over  the 
last  2  decades  and  that  Federal  benefits  in- 
creasingly have  been  provided  not  nec- 
essarily to  these  with  low  pre-Federal  trans- 
fer incomes,  bi  it  to  those  who  have  pre-trans- 
fer  Incomes  ab  ove  their  poverty  thresholds; 

(2)  subetantlil  amounts  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spendlmr.  nearly  $26.5  billion  In  cal- 
endar year  198  9,  went  to  households  with  In- 
comes that  pu  t  them  in  the  top  20  percent  of 
all  households  and 

(3)  Govemmjnt  assistance  In  the  form  of— 

(A)  school  Unch  subsidies  which  are  pro- 
vided to  all  participating  students  regardless 
of  family  income; 

(B)  direct  ncome  support  payments  to 
farmers  with  Incomes  over  (125,000  per 
annum; 

(C)  low-cost  loans  to  students  from  higher 
Income  famlli  (s,  and  at  times,  awarded  with- 
out regard  to  :  amily  Income: 

(D)  nonstan  lardlzed  benefit  structures  for 
payments  to  survivors  of  service  persons 
whose  death  o  :curred  while  on  active  duty  or 
as  a  result  of  i  ervice-connected  illness;  and 

(E)  large  sulieidies  for  the  wealthiest  medi- 
care beneficla  "les, 

continues  to  g  row  unabated. 

(b)  Sense  oi'  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  ithat  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  a  wiser,  more  fair  and  more 
equitable  dls;rlbution  of  Federal  benefits. 
Subsidies  thai  >  are  provided  to  the  wealthiest 
segments  of  o  ur  society  should  be  either  re- 
directed to  provide  more  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged,  or  applied  to 
further  deficit  reduction. 

BBC  IS.  VKtfSmSSr  PROGRAMS. 

It  l8  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(1)  veteran^  programs  are  a  top  National 
IHlortty  and  that  there  are  critical  needs, 
particularly  lb  the  area  of  veterans  medical 
care  which  must  be  addressed;  the  Congress 
urges  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
while  acting  irithln  the  limits  of  the  discre- 


tionary  caps,   to  give   maximum   consider- 
ation to  veterans'  benefit  programs;  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  plac- 
ing limits  on  the  estate  size  of  incompetent 
veterans  without  dependents  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (Public  Law  101-336)  and  therefore  dis- 
criminatory; the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
should  consider  modifying  these  provisions 
on  a  deficit-neutral  basis  to  provide  alter- 
nate methods  for  achieving  the  budget  sav- 
ings assumed  within  that  Act. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES, SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND 
POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Senate  Conrunittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  following  three  bills: 

S.  586.  (Bradley)  the  Reclamation  Drought 
Act  of  1991; 

S.  711.  (Seymour)  the  Reclamation  Drought 
Relief  Act  of  1991;  and 

H.R.  355.  The  Reclamation  States  Emer- 
gency Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
15,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  send  five 
copies  to  the  subcommittee,  SD-364, 
Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366.  or  Anne 
Svoboda  at  (202)  224-6836. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
conrunittee  on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  106,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  subcommittee,  SD- 
364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366,  or  Anne 
Svoboda  at  (202)  224-6836. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open-closed  session  on  Tuesday. 
April  23,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  space  launch  issues  and 
programs  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
9:30  a.m.  April  23,  1991,  to  consider  S. 
341   S  210  S.  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  wasteful  ordering 
practices  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
supply  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  on  armed  services 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Tuesday,  April 
23,  1991  at  2  p.m..  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  commanders  of  the  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  the  U.S.  Space 
Command  on  Strategic  Issues  and  on 
the  impact  of  the  fiscal  years  1992-93 
national  defense  authorization  request 
and  fiscal  years  1992-97  future  year  de- 
fense plan  on  the  forces  under  their 
commands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  on  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  April  23,  at  3:30  p.m..  to 
hold  a  nominations  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on  international  economic 

POLICY.  TRADE,  OCEANS,  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy.  Trade.  Oceans  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
April  23,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  multilateral  development  banks  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrtTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  entitled  Amer- 
ica and  Europe:  Creating  an  Arms  Sup- 
pliers' Cartel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  23,  1991,  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Crime  Control— 
The  Local  Perspective." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  joint  hearing  with 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  health  care  legisla- 
tion. Including  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of 
title  11  of  S.  127  on  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1991,  at  9  a.m.  in  SRr-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  23,  1991,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  America's  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMfTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  meeting  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  AODJO 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special 
Committee  on  Aging  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991,  at  2:45  p.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  respite  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
reforming  Federal  deposit  insurance 
and  the  regulation  of  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  23,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
environmental  and  economic  implica- 
tions of  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resoiu-ces  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  "the 
Administration's  Education  Plan." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


eluded  in  September  of  1989.  The  case 
received  national  attention  and  influ- 
enced necessary  changes  in  the  regula- 
tion of  surety  bonds  and  in  particular 
affidavits  of  individual  sureties.  Moore- 
Silver  is  chief  of  the  criminal  section 
of  the  Phoenix  U.S.  attorney's  office 
for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

Wendy  E.  Hamagel  received  a  Special 
Commendation  Award.  She  provides 
paralegal  support  directly  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  and  has  performed  in  a  sin- 
gularly distinctive  manner,  greatly  en- 
hancing the  public  reputation  of  the 
district  of  Arizona.  Her  research  in 
support  of  congressional  testimony  and 
local  media  presentations  has  earned 
her  a  strong  reputation  throughout  the 
district. 

The  offices  of  the  U.S.  attorney  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment initatives  of  the  administration. 
Their  work  covers  a  wide  spectrum  of 
drug-related  cases,  violent  crime,  fi- 
nancial institution  fraud,  civil  enforce- 
ment, financial  litigation,  and  law  en- 
forcement cooperation. 

Moore-Silver,  Hamagel,  and  other 
Director's  Awards  winners  represent 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  the  field  and  here  in 
Washington  who  work  for  the  U.S.  at- 
torney. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  very  proud  of  these 
individuals.  It's  nice  to  know  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Arizona  are  being 
served  by  dedicated,  hard  working  men 
and  women  like  Moore-Silver  and 
Hamagel.  Arizona  citizens  are  once 
again  paving  the  road  to  unsurpassed 
excellence.* 


ROSLYN  O.  MOORE-SILVER  AND 
WENDY  E.  HARNAGEL  RECEIVE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

AWARDS 

•  Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  and  salute  two  Arizona 
residents  who  have  received  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  1990  Director's 
Awards.  Roslyn  O.  Moore-Silver  and 
Wendy  E.  Hamagel  each  have  distin- 
guished themselves  with  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Roslyn  O.  Moore-Silver  received  an 
award  for  superior  performance  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney.  She  is  recog- 
nized for  her  outstanding  effort  in  the 
prosecution  of  United  States  versus  Jo- 
seph, in  which  she  secured  a  conviction 
in  a  complex  defense  procurement 
fraud  case  while  working  against  an  ex- 
piring statute  of  limitations.  The  in- 
vestigation began  in  1983  and  was  con- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ST.  LOUIS  AGRI- 
BUSINESS CLUB 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  St.  Louis 
Agrl-Business  Club  for  celebrating 
their  10-year  anniversary.  This  impor- 
tant organization  was  founded  in  1981 
to  bring  together  people  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  involved  in  the  food  and 
fiber  industry.  The  club  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  past  10  years  and  now 
represents  Interests  from  both  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  Membership  is  comprised 
of  producers,  bankers,  agricultural  or- 
ganizations and  those  who  actively 
participate  In  the  fields  of  government, 
transportation,  education,  agri- 
business, and  Industry. 

The  image  of  agriculture  In  both  the 
St.  Louis  area  and  the  world  has  been 
raised  because  of  the  St.  Louis  Agrl- 
Business  Club.  They  have  hosted  inter- 
national trade  teams  as  well  as  na-  ' 
tional  and  world  agricultural  leaders. 
The  club  provides  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  They  support  future 
leaders  of  agriculture  through  their 
commitment  to  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Leadership  of  Tomorrow.  Annu- 
ally, the  club  sponsors  a  congressional 
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process. 

the  St.  Louis  Agri-Busi- 

an^ually  honors  an  indivld- 

provided     leadership 

promotion   amd   develop- 

agribusiness  in  the  St.  Louis 

individuals  who  have  re- 

piestigious  honor  of  Agri- 

I  he  Year  are  Kenneth  L. 

Campbell,  Hal  Dean,  Jef- 

Glenn  Heitz,  James  D. 

E.  Kruse,  Peter  Myers, 

Nicholas  L.  Reding,  and 
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Agrri-Business  Club  is 

nationally    for    their 

dedication,   and   leader- 

.  Their  success  is  at- 

active  participation  of 

and  leaders.  Those  who 

as  president  are  Lary  C. 

W.    Gain,    James    D. 

L.    Larson,    James    A. 

L.  Neff,  P.  Scott  Shear- 

3tegman,   Jay  J.   Vroom, 

'  Vhaley. 

I  would  like  to  con- 
extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Agri-Business  Club   on 


anniversary.* 
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INDL^NA  I IGHTH  GRADE  YOUNG 
E£  SAY  CONTEST 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

a  group  of  young  Indiana 

have   shown  great  edu- 

I  would  like  to  in- 

colleagues  the  winners 

annual    Eighth    Grade 

Contest  which  I  sponsor 

with  the  Indiana  Farm 

3ank  One  of  Indianapolis. 

have    displayed    their 

and  have  proven  them- 

i  )ut8tanding  young  Hoosier 

spbmit  their  names  for  the 

Record   because   they 

of  our  Nation 

capabilities  of  today's 


representatives 


tlie 


Hoosier  students  wrote  on 
Groceries      from      the 
Sttidents  were  encouraged  to 
creatively  express  what 
agriculture  has  on  their 
would  like  to  submit  for 
;he  winning  essays  of  Jere- 
of  Kosciusko  County  and 
of  Morgan  County.   As 
of  the  Youth  Elssay  Con- 
outstanding  students  are 
today,  during  a  visit 
8  Capital, 
follow: 
Winner— Jeremiah  Angun 


As  the  demand  for  food  grows  people  are 
not  sure  wbA^  type  of  chemicals  are  In  the 


product  to  help  it  grow.  In  this  paper  I  will 
tell  you  that  there  Is  nothing  hazardous  In 
doing  this. 

The  American  people  want  to  be  assured 
that  their  food  supply  Is  safe  and  that  the 
farmer  does  not  contaminate  the  food  supply 
by  using  environmentally  unsound  practices. 
As  a  student  of  agriculture,  a  farm  youth, 
and  a  consumer  1  share  these  concerns  to 
help  understand  this  Issue  1  Interviewed 
farmers  from  the  area. 

I  have  learned  that  the  farmers  are  using 
cultural  practices  such  as  conservation  till- 
age, cover  crops,  Integrated  pest  manage- 
ment, wind  breaks,  and  terracing  to  help 
keep  the  land  productive  and  reducing  soil 
erosion  by  wind  and  water. 

I  also  learned  that  the  farmers  are  con- 
cerned about  their  own  food  and  water  sup- 
ply for  their  families.  The  same  farmers  are 
conscious  of  the  safe  practices  necessary  to 
protect  their  food  and  water  on  their  own 
farms.  These  farmers  are  also  careful  in  the 
use  of  drugs  and  pesticides  with  regard  to 
meat  and  grain  production.  Eitamples  are 
using  timely  drug  withdrawals  for  livestock, 
using  safe  handling  and  application  methods 
of  pesticides,  and  constantly  monitoring 
both  the  soil  and  water  for  contamination. 

As  a  result  of  these  interviews  it  has  be- 
come obvious  to  me,  that  the  American 
farmer  is  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  the  food  supply  as  well  as  the 
ground  from  which  it  comes. 

In  conclusion  the  consumer  can  rest  know- 
ing that  the  American  farmer  has  their  best 
interest  In  mind.  It  is  safe  to  eat  anything 
you  would  like. 

District  5  Winner— Marie  Wilson 

Most  of  us  get  our  groceries  from  a  super- 
market. Grocers  get  them  from  a  warehouse, 
a  processor,  and  a  shipper.  Foods  come  from 
these  places,  but  it  orlgjlnates  from  the 
ground.  Farmers  account  for  about  two  per- 
cent of  our  country's  population  but  they 
supply  the  food  for  all  of  us. 

Much  of  our  food  begins  as  grain.  Grain  Is 
grown  on  soil  which  has  been  tilled,  treated 
with  fertilizer,  seeded,  and  cultivated.  Some 
grain  is  processed  into  foods  such  as  flour  for 
bread.  Grain  is  also  the  main  element  in  feed 
for  livestock  which  provides  meat.  eggs,  and 
milk.  Hay  and  grass  for  pasture  and  feed  are 
often  grown  on  erosive  land  to  conserve  soil. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown  on 
farms.  These  crops  require  much  labor  and 
management  in  pest  control,  irrigation,  and 
harvesting. 

Farmers  usually  live  in  rural  areas  and 
therefore  are  very  concerned  with  our  envi- 
ronment. They  must  be  very  careful  to  con- 
serve the  land  they  depend  on  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Water  quality  is  very  Important  to 
rural  people  as  almost  all  of  their  water  is 
provided  by  wells.  As  farmers  are  business- 
men, they  have  to  control  the  cost  of  raising 
crope  and  livestock.  Fertilizers,  chemicals, 
and  pesticides  are  expensive,  and  sometimes 
dangerous.  Only  the  amounts  necessary  are 
used,  and  at  the  proper  time. 

A  farmer's  land  represents  a  very  large  in- 
vestment, so  he  does  his  best  to  preserve  it. 
No-till  planting,  sod  waterways,  contour 
cropping,  crop  rotation,  and  cover  crope  are 
some  of  the  methods  used  to  conserve  their 
soil. 

Farmers  are  extremely  careful  to  produce 
safe  food.  While  producing  for  all  of  us,  they 
are  also  feeding  their  own  families. 

How  do  I  know  groceries  come  from  the 
ground?  Because,  I  am  a  farmer's  daughter. 


1990-91  District  Winners 

District  1:  Heather  Urbanskl,  Benji  Robin- 
son. 

District  2:  Liza  Russell,  Jeremiah  Anglln. 

District  3:  Rachael  Sherfey,  Nicholas 
Honn. 

District  4:  Jackie  Smith,  Steve  Forrester. 

District  5:  Marie  Wilson,  Andy  Phillips. 

District  6:  Lisa  Anne  Morris.  Ryan  Berry. 

District  7:  Tara  Varga,  Dan  Dorsett. 

District  8:  Heather  Eppard,  Mike 
Redelman. 

District  9:  Amy  Kaiser.  Matthew  Lee. 

District  10:  Kristen  Vande  Water,  Larry 
Joe  Risk. 

County  Winners: 

Allen:  Neil  Kock,  Liza  Russell. 

Bartholomew:  Kevin  Gates,  Heather 
Eppard. 

Carroll:  James  Faris. 

Clay;  Jeff  Farris. 

Cass:  Matt  McKalg,  Jennifer  Ide. 

Decatur:  Mike  Redelman,  Mandy  Motz. 

Delaware:  Ryan  Berry,  Raychelle  Johnson. 

Elkhart:  Rachel  Williams. 

Fayette:  Michael  Gettlnger.  Jamie  Smith. 

Fulton:  Michael  King.  Jamie  Rudlcal. 

Gibson:  Christy  Couch. 

Grant:  Matthew  Tucker,  Marlene  Cook. 

Greene:  Andy  Bellamy. 

Hamilton:  Andy  Zeller,  Lisa  Anne  Morris. 

Harrison:  Bucky  Ray  Galloway,  Dawn  Ni- 
cole Brown. 

Henry:  Jeff  MlUeken,  Brooke  Turner. 

Jay:  Rex  Plnkerton,  Jackie  Smith. 

Jennings:  Larry  Joe  Risk,  Marissa  Henry. 

Lake:  Benjl  Robinson,  Susan  Ludwig. 

LaPorte:  Krissl  Freese. 

Lawrence:  Dan  Dorsett,  Whitney  Gerkin. 

Madison:  Eric  West,  Nlcci  Armstrong. 

Marion:  Jim  Blackwell,  Nicole  Bedwell. 

Marshall:  Shalndel  Beers. 

Miami:  Cory  Schaffhausen,  Shlana  Stahl. 

Monroe:  Clint  Turpen,  Bonnie  Zonkle. 

Morgan:  Andy  Phllllpe,  Marie  Wilson. 

Newton:  Nicholas  Honn,  Rachael  Sherfey. 

Porter:  Louis  Scherschel,  Nicole  Kunshek. 

Posey:  Jason  Plain. 

Randolph:  Amy  Robinson. 

St.  Joseph:  Rich  Siri,  Heather  Urbanskl. 

Spencer:  Nathan  Schorr,  Katrlna  Hess. 

Starke:  Gary  Lee  Lockridge,  Jr.,  Robin 
Pixey. 

Switzerland:  Eric  Ely,  Billie  Joe  Osborne. 

Vanderburgh:  Andy  Cuprisin,  Elizabeth 
Roth. 

Vigo:  John  Chang,  Tara  Varga. 

Wabash:  Steve  Forrester,  Tammy  Baker. 

Warrick:  Matthew  Lee,  Amy  Kaiser. 

Warren:  Gred  Bende,  Karla  Walker. 

Washington:  Daniel  Brown,  Nicole 
Hassler.* 


CORONA  DEL  SOL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS 
ARIZONA  STATE  WINNER 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Corona  Del  Sol  High 
School,  located  in  Tempe,  AZ,  is  the 
State  winner  of  the  "We  the  People 

*  *  *  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion, which  was  developed  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Civic  Education,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  is  an 
outstanding  program  that  encourages 
students  to  learn  the  history  and  the 
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principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  curriculum  provides 
an  Innovative  method  of  learning  since 
the  students  work  cooperatively  while 
striving  to  understand  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

There  are  many  people  who  made 
this  competition  possible.  First,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Lois  Fitch.  She 
is  responsible  for  supervising  and  im- 
plementing the  competition  for  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Also  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition is  the  State  Director,  Don 
Nordlund. 

I  especially  want  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Corona  Del  Sol  High 
School,  to  Mr.  Adolph,  the  teacher  who 
did  a  superb  job  preparing  the  class  for 
the  competition,  and  also  to  the  stu- 
dents who  through  their  hard  work  and 
dedication  became  constitutional 
scholars.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  winning  students  from  Corona 
Del  Sol  High  School: 

Charlotte  Albertson,  Kelley  Clay, 
David  Conti,  Denlse  Cossey,  Chris- 
topher Courtney,  Shawn  Douglas, 
Katherina  Duich,  Bella  Forsythe, 
Cheryl  Jannuzzi,  Raja  Jindal,  Jennifer 
Kuehner,  Nadlne  Lund.  Quynn  Luong, 
Rachel  Meidt. 

Danielle  Mriss,  Sarah  Paciorek,  Rob- 
ert Paxton,  Lori  Railing,  Chad  Red- 
wing, Clinton  Sandvick,  Serene  Siler, 
Dorisa  Smith,  Brian  Thompson,  Beth 
Vasquez,  Sara  Vetter,  Lance  Welch, 
Joshua  Yarrington. 

The  class  from  Corona  Del  Sol  will 
now  compete  in  the  national  finals  to 
be  held  April  27-29,  1991,  in  Washington, 
DC.  As  I  understand  the  contest,  the 
competing  teams  of  students  will  be 
applying  the  constitutional  principles 
that  they  studied  to  both  historically 
and  contemporary  issues. 

I  look  forwaird  to  greeting  the  stu- 
dents fl-om  Corona  Del  Sol  High  School 
when  they  arrive  in  Washington  for  the 
final  competition.  But,  before  this 
competition  occurs,  I  want  each  stu- 
dent to  know  that  he  or  she  is  a  win- 
ner. I  say  this  since  each  student  has 
gained  valuable  skills,  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  informed  and  rea- 
soned political  decisions  both  today 
and  throughout  their  lifetime.* 


ISSUES  CONCERNING  THE 
LIBRARY  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  last  week  with 
representatives  of  the  Maryland  Li- 
brary Association  to  discuss  issues  of 
concern  to  the  library  community. 
Among  other  things,  we  talked  about 
the  Importance  of  Federal  funding  for 
library  programs,  the  upcoming  second 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Services,  troubling 
trends  over  the  last  decade  which  have 
made  Government  publications  less 
easily  available,  the  need  for  increased 
support  for  literacy  programs,  and  the 


proposed  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network  [NREN]. 

Since  that  meeting.  I  note  that  the 
importance  of  libraries  and  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  library  commu- 
nity because  of  unwise  administration 
proposals  has  been  well-documented  in 
an  article  written  by  Haynes  Johnson 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Friday,  April  19.  1991.  I  wanted  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

I  also  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  my  longstanding, 
strong  support  of  our  Nation's  libraries 
and  to  encourage  the  people  involved  in 
the  library  profession  because  I  think 
they  are  doing  essential  work.  The  li- 
brary is  one  of  the  ladders  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  society,  and  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that.  It  is  the  place 
where  an  intellectual  spark  is  often 
struck  for  our  children,  or  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  giving  them  an  ex- 
posure to  knowledge  and  ideas  that 
they  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
find  or  afford. 

As  expressed  so  well  in  the  article  I 
have  inserted  below,  our  Nation's  li- 
braries are  not  in  danger  of  dying,  but 
they  are  being  diminished  and,  as  they 
decline,  they  take  our  Nation  down 
with  them. 

The  article  follows: 

PirmNO  THE  Squeeze  on  Libraries 

In  affluent,  pleasantly  suburban  Potomac, 
a  community  blessed  with  good  schools  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  residents  have 
learned  through  the  Potomac  Gazette  that 
their  admirable  public  library  faces  a  prob- 
lem. Soaring  Montgomery  County  deflcits 
are  forcing  cuts  In  staff  and  curtailment  of 
popular  programs.  Further  trims  may  be 
needed  as  county  officials  wrestle  with  pro- 
posals to  reduce  library  hours  and  eliminate 
full  and  part-time  staff  positions  to  meet 
budgetary  shortfalls. 

"It's  sad  not  to  be  able  to  do  as  much," 
says  Larry  Dlckter,  who  heads  Potomac  Li- 
brary's adult  services.  He  adds  that  "we're 
experiencing  a  sense  of  loss"  not  only  be- 
cause of  valued  colleagues  affected  but  also 
because  of  the  prospect  of  further  reduction 
of  programs  and  services. 

It  Is  not  an  isolated  problem.  Even  as  he 
spoke  this  week,  public  library  representa- 
tives from  around  the  nation  were  cornering 
their  representatives  and  senators  on  Capitol 
Hill.  They  had  come  to  lobby  for  restoration 
of  proposed  Bush  administration  budget  cuts 
that  represent,  as  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation puts  It,  "yet  another  attempt  to 
eliminate  federal  library  programs." 

The  Bush  proposals,  requesting  a  cut  of 
more  than  75  percent  in  Education  Depart- 
ment library  programs— from  the  J143  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  to  S3S  million- 
comes  after  the  "zerolng-out"  Reagan-era 
slashes  in  federal  funds  provided  states  and 
local  governments.  The  now-famlllar  Reagan 
rationale  was  that  the  federally  assisted  li- 
brary programs  tiad  been  well  established 
and  that  states  and  localities  were  more 
than  able  to  maintain  them. 

That  may  have  been  true  during  the  boom 
of  the  1960b.  But  that  bubble  has  burst.  Like 
the  federal  government,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  battling  increasing  record  defi- 
cits. Caught  In  the  vise  are  such  crucial  in- 


stitutions as  public  libraries  that  no  longer 
can  turn  so  confidently  or  easily  to  federal 
or  local  governments  for  help. 

Across  the  nation,  public  library  systems 
large  and  small  are  In  the  midst  of  hard 
times.  As  in  Potomac,  blg-clty  libraries  are 
being  forced  to  slash  staffs,  freeze  hiring  lev- 
els, cancel  purchases  of  new  book  orders  and 
computers,  delay  opening  new  branch  sys- 
tems and  cut  programs  and  services  affecting 
adults  and  children. 

The  reasons  for  this  dismaying  situation 
are  not  obscure  or  even  that  complicated. 
They  are  part  of  the  legacy  bequeathed 
Americans  from  the  freebooters  who  had  full 
reign  over  the  nation's  destinies  In  the  last 
decade.  Evidence  of  that  reckless,  spend- 
thrift decade's  disasters  continues  to  accu- 
mulate, and  not  only  in  the  obvious  growing 
problems  of  debt  and  deflcits.  Mews  this 
week  of  the  federal  seizure  of  First  Execu- 
tive Corp.'s  California  life-insurance  unit— 
the  nation's  single  largest  Insurance  fail- 
ure— comes  after  the  collapse  of  the  junk- 
bond  market,  the  savings  and  loan  decade, 
the  real  estate  market  Waterloo  and  Increas- 
ing strains  on  the  national  banking  system. 
All  are  consequences  of  the  policies  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  '80s. 

In  the  context  of  the  present,  with  so  much 
dramatic  news  of  war  and  starvation  and  re- 
cession and  unrest  beating  on  people  dally, 
the  plight  of  America's  public  libraries  Is. 
not  surprisingly,  largely  Ignored.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  ordinary  citizens  are 
uncaring.  On  the  contrary,  they  care  greatly 
as  was  evidenced  by  demonstrators  who  hung 
black  cloth  across  library  doors  In  Brooklyn 
recently  to  protest  new  layoffs  and  service 
cuts. 

To  its  credit,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
voted Page  One  "leader"  space  to  a  major  ar- 
ticle about  the  woes  of  public  libraries  dur- 
ing the  decisive  Persian  Gulf  ground-war  as- 
saults. The  article  began  by  focusing  on  the 
closing  of  a  one-room  library  In  Poca,  W.Va.. 
an  event  that  reporter  James  S.  Hlrsch  lik- 
ened to  a  death  in  the  family. 

"On  the  library's  last  day,"  he  wrote, 
"children  brought  stuffed  bears  and  flowers 
for  the  librarian.  Later,  residents  who  hadn't 
heard  the  news  pounded  on  the  locked  wood- 
en door  of  the  building." 

He  quoted  the  librarian,  Betty  Hamilton, 
as  saying:  "They  couldn't  believe  we  were 
really  closing:  To  a  child,  the  library  was  al- 
ways there.  Then  something  is  missing  from 
their  life.  It's  like  when  someone  dies, 
there's  a  little  empty  space  there." 

That,  in  essence,  is  what's  happening  with 
the  nation's  libraries.  They  are  not  in  danger 
of  dying,  but  they  are  being  diminished.  As 
they  decline,  they  take  America  down  with 
them.* 


CENSUS  UNDERCOUNT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
conmient  on  information  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Census  Bureau  which  es- 
timates the  extent  of  the  minority 
undercount  in  the  1990  census. 

The  importance  of  a  fair  and  accu- 
rate census  is  well  established.  The  re- 
sults of  the  census  serve  as  the  basis 
for  determining  a  State's  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  have  also  become  important  in  al- 
locating Government  funds  to  local  and 
State  government  programs. 
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undercounted  minorities,  undocu- 
mented worke"8,  people  with  limited 


English  skills, 
those  living:  in 
Census  Bureau 
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homeless  people,  and 
inner  cities.  In  1987,  the 
considered  but  declined 
to  provide  for  in  adjustment  of  the  1990 
census.  In  resp  jnse,  a  suit  was  filed  by 
Los  Angeles,  ^ew  York  City,  and  oth- 
ers. This  suit  rBsulted  in  an  agreement 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  reconsider  the  Bureau's  adjust- 
ment decision  |md  make  this  public  by 
July  15,  1991. 

As  predicted!  minorities  were  again 
undercounted  i  a  the  1990  census  and  at 
an  even  hlghei'  rate  than  in  previous 
decennial  censases.  On  April  18,  1991, 
the  Census  Bureau  released  prelimi- 
based  on  two  separate 
research  programs,  the  postenumera- 
tion  survey  anjl  demographic  analysis, 
which  found  thkt  an  undercount  indeed 
occurred.  Nationally,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau estlnmted[that  as  many  as  2.5  per- 
cent or  6  millian  residents  were  missed 
in  the  1990  cen^.  The  undercount  rate 
for  blacks  is  estimated  as  high  as  6.2 
percent  or  l,f 73,000;  Hlspanics  even 
higher  at  7.3  Percent  or  1,764,000.  The 
Asian  undercount  is  estimated  as  high 
as  4.4  percent  or  334,000. 

The  undercoiint  in  California  was  one 
of  the  worst  in  jthe  country.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimaited  the  undercounting 
was  as  high  as  1.7  percent  or  1.4  million 
Callfomians  ncK  counted. 

Faced  with  tcese  estimates,  there  is 
no  doubt  thatjin  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shopld  adjust  the  1990  cen- 
sus. However,  the  Census  Bureau's  ini- 
tial statement^  indicated  that  it  was 
not  willing  to|  undertake  the  actions 
necessary  to  a4ju8t  the  1990  census.  At 
a  joint  congre^ional  hearing  held  in 
March  of  1991.  ^be  Census  Bureau  stat- 
not  have  the  informa- 
tion ready  for!  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  base  phe  adjustment  decision 
1991,  deadline.  The  re- 
estimates  on  the 
undercount  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  an 
encouraging  sign;  however,  it  is  still 
unclear  wheth*  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  adji^t  the  1990  census. 
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results  to  reflfect  accurately  the  cur- 
rent compositi(  m  of  our  Nation. 

Currently,  tte  decision  to  adjust  the 
census  is  in  th !  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  '  "his  adjustment  decision 
was  imposed  o:i  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lawstit  agreement.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  tliere  is  no  law  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  census  to 
reflect  accural  ely  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. There  thould  be  a  law  mandat- 


ing that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
compensate  for  the  recurring 
undercount.  This  important  decision 
should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
this  and  future  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN,  who  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion, S.  28,  which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  adjust  this  and 
future  census  results  to  correct  the 
undercount.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legrisla- 
tion  which  will  ensure  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  census.* 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CIVIL 
JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  Civil  Justice  Reform 
Act  of  1990  is  proceeding  well.  In  par- 
ticular, there  have  been  a  few  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks  about  which  I 
would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues. 

As  we  all  know.  Congress  recently 
passed  the  Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  which  des- 
ignates, among  other  things,  approxi- 
mately $7.8  million  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  courts,  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, in  order  to  implement  the  Civil 
Justice  Reform  Act.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  into  law  on  April  10, 
1991. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  fi-om  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollings,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  His 
careful  attention  to  and  interest  in 
this  funding  is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  importance  of  having  obtained 
funding  for  the  Civil  Justice  Reform 
Act  at  this  early  date  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  funds  appropriated  will 
help  address  some  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  district  courts  in  imple- 
menting the  act.  such  as  the  funding 
for  analysis  of  court  conditions  and 
payment  of  advisory  group  reporters. 

The  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  man- 
dates that  "within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter, 
the  advisory  group  required  in  each 
United  States  district  court  *  *  •  shall 
be  appointed."  Since  the  President 
signed  the  bill  on  December  1.  1990.  the 
date  by  which  the  advisory  groups  were 
to  be  appointed  was  March  1.  1991.  The 
latest  report  from  the  Administrative 
Office  indicates  that  virtually  all  dis- 
trict courts  have  made  their  appoint- 
ments, in  compliance  with  the  statu- 
tory mandate. 

The  membership  of  the  advisory 
groups  that  I  have  seen  thus  far  has 


been  exemplary.  On  January  30,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  actions  of  Chief  Judge  King 
in  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  and 
Chief  Judge  Piatt  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  The  quality  of  their 
advisory  groups  is  excellent,  and  it 
looks  as  if  many  other  districts  have 
followed  suit. 

In  the  District  of  Massachusetts, 
Chief  Judge  Frank  Freedman  appointed 
a  very  distinguished  group,  including 
Prof.  Arthur  Miller  of  Harvard  Law 
School  as  reporter  to  the  committee. 
Other  members  of  the  group  Include: 
U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph  L.  Tauro, 
chairman;  U.S.  District  Judge  David 
Nelson;  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Young;  U.S.  Magistrate  Judge  Law- 
rence P.  Cohen;  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr., 
president.  Boston  Bar  Association; 
David  Berman;  Donald  R.  Frederico, 
McDermott.  Will  &  Emery;  Daniel  B. 
Winslow.  Sherln  and  Lodgen;  U.S.  Mag- 
istrate Judge  Michael  Ponsor;  Nicholas 
C.  Theodorou.  Foley.  Hoag  &  Eliot; 
Cynthia  O.  Hamilton;  Hale  and  Dorr; 
Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Choate.  Hall  & 
Stewart;  Gordon  T.  Walker. 
McDermott.  Will  &  Elmery;  Susan 
Garsh.  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould;  Scott 

E.  Charnas,  Feinberg,  Chamas  & 
Schwartz  PC;  the  Honorable  L.  Scott 
Harshbarger,  attorney  general;  Nancy 
Gertner,  Dwyer,  Collora  &  Gertner;  Mi- 
chael B.  Keating,  Foley.  Hoag  &  Eliot: 
Robert  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  clerk,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court;  the  Honorable  Wayne  A. 
Budd,  U.S.  attorney;  Judith  S. 
Yogman.  associate  U.S.  attorney;  Mi- 
chael E.  Mone,  E^dalle.  Barrett  &, 
Esdaile;  Leo  Boyle,  president.  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association;  Louis  M. 
Ciavarra.  Bowditch  &  Dewey;  Rudolph 

F.  Pierce.  Goulston  &  Storrs;  Walter  A. 
Costello.  Jr..  president.  Massachusetts 
Academy  of  Trial  Attorneys;  Louis 
Elisa,  president.  Boston  Branch  of 
NAACP;  Richard  S.  Milstein.  Ely  & 
King;  Ronald  E.  Myrick.  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.; 
and  Gael  Mahony.  Hill  and  Barlow. 

Chief  Judge  Douglas  W.  Hillman  of 
the  Western  District  of  Michigan  also 
appointed  an  impressive  collection  of 
individuals  to  his  advisory  group.  The 
members  include:  Frederick  D.  Dilley, 
Dilley  &  Dilley;  Roger  Gardner,  vice 
president  of  claims.  Citizens  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.;  Stephen  R.  Drew,  Wil- 
liams, Klukowskl,  et  al.;  Valerie  Sim- 
mons, Warner,  Norcross  &  Judd;  Patri- 
cia A.  Streeter;  John  A.  Smietanka, 
U.S.  attorney;  H.  Rhett  Pinsky, 
Pinsky.  Smith  et  al.;  Roger  Martin, 
vice  president.  Human  Resources  and 
Community  Relations,  Steelecase,  Inc.; 
Jon  G.  March,  Miller.  Johnson.  Snell  & 
Ciunminsky;  Steven  C.  Kohl,  Landman, 
Latimer;  John  R.  Weber;  Matthew  E. 
McLogan,  vice  president  of  university 
relations;  Grand  Valley  State  Univer- 
sity; Thomas  N.  Edmonds,  sheriff; 
David  Edick;  James  H.  Geary,  chair- 
man, Howard  &  Howard;  and  U.S.  Dis- 
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trict  Judge  Richard  A.  Enslen.  I  should 
note  that  Judge  Enslen  testified  at  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  the 
legislation,  and  played  a  key  role  In  Its 
enactment. 

In  the  Central  District  of  California, 
Chief  Judge  Manuel  L.  Real  has  chosen 
the  following  members  to  serve  on  his 
advisory  group:  Donald  Smaltz,  chair- 
man, Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus;  Leon- 
ard Brosnan,  clerk  of  court,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court;  Lourdes  Balrd,  U.S.  attor- 
ney; Daniel  Patrick  Selml  as  reporter, 
associate  dean,  Loyola  Law  School;  Jo- 
seph A.  Ball,  Ball,  Hunt,  Hart,  Brown  & 
Baerwitz;  George  Babikan,  Arco  Prod- 
ucts Corp.;  Howard  O.  Boltz,  Jr.,  Rog- 
ers Sc  Wells;  Richard  H.  Borow,  Irell 
and  Manella;  Willfkm  B.  Campbell, 
Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker; 
Daniel  G.  Clement,  Pacific  Enterprises; 
Richard  M.  Coleman,  Coleman  & 
Marcus;  Douglas  Dalton;  Richard  L. 
Fruln,  Jr.,  Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall;  Bruce 
Hochman,  Hochman,  Salkin  &  DeRoy; 
Peter  M.  Horstman,  Federal  public  de- 
fender; John  M.  McCormlck,  Lewis, 
D'Amato,  Brisbols  Si  Blsgaard;  William 
M.  Molfetta,  Molfetta  &  Raymond; 
Brian  O'Neill,  O'Neill  &  Lysaght;  Joan 
Shores  Ortolano,  Paclflc  Bell;  Michelle 
A.  Reinglass;  James  D.  Riddet,  Aronson 
&  Riddet;  Frank  Rothman,  Skadden, 
Arps.  Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom;  Garvin 
F.  Shallenberger,  Rutan  &  Tucker; 
Wajme  W.  Smith,  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher;  Robert  Talcott,  Talcott, 
Llghtfoot,  Vandevelde,  et  cetera;  and 
William  W.  Vaugh,  O'Melveny  &  Myers. 

Chief  Judge  Brieant  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing members  to  his  advisory  group: 
as  chairman,  U.S.  District  Judge  Rob- 
ert W.  Sweet;  Marcia  Alazrakl,  Shea  & 
Gould;  Robert  L.  Conason,  Galr,  Galr, 
Conason,  Stergman  &  Mackauf;  Philip 
L.  Graham,  Jr.,  Sullivan  &  Cromwell; 
U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  P.  Grlesa; 
Edna  Wells  Handy,  vice  president  of 
legal  affairs  and  general  counsel.  New 
York  City  Health  &  Hospitals  Corp.; 
Henry  L.  King,  chairman  and  managing 
partner,  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell; 
Clifford  P.  Klrsch,  district  court  execu- 
tive; Joseph  T.  McLaughlin,  Shearman 
&  Sterling;  Stacey  J.  Moritz,  chief  of 
the  civil  division,  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fice; Benito  Romano,  Wlllkle,  Farr  and 
Gallagher;  Shira  A.  Schelndlln, 
Herzfeld  &  Rubin;  Lorie  A.  Slutsky, 
president.  New  York  Community 
Trust;  and  Gerald  Walpln,  Rosenman  & 
Colin. 

The  last  U.S.  district  court  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  today  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Chief  Judge  Aubrey 
E.  Robinson,  Jr.  appointed  the  follow- 
ing people:  as  chairman,  Paul  L.  Fried- 
man, White  &  Case;  John  D.  Aldock, 
Shea  &  Gardner;  William  J.  Blmey, 
principal  assistant  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney; Gregory  Davis,  executive  vice 
president,  D.C.  Chamber  of  Congress;  J. 
Gordon  Forester,  Jr.,  Greensteln, 
Delorme  &  Luchs;  Richard  A.  Green, 


Stohlman,  Beuchert,  Egan  &  Smith;  D. 
Jeffrey  Hirschberg,  Ernst  &  Young; 
Jane  Lang,  Sprenger  &  Lang;  Myles 
Lynk,  Dewey,  Ballentine,  Bushby, 
Palmer  &  Wood;  Arnold  L  Melnlck,  of- 
fice of  counsel,  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority;  Elliot  C. 
Mincberg,  director,  legal  department. 
People  for  the  American  Way;  Alan  B. 
Morrison,  Public  Citizen  Litigation 
Group;  Irving  R.M.  Panzer,  professor  of 
law.  Catholic  University;  John  Payton, 
acting  corporation  counsel;  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Reed,  vice  president  of  commu- 
nications, the  Washington  Post; 
Deanne  C.  Siemer,  Plllsbury,  Madison 
&  Sutro;  Linda  Singer,  Lichtman, 
Trister,  Singer  &  Ross;  Fred  Souk, 
Crowell  &  Moring;  Nathaniel  Speights, 
Speights  &  Mlcheel;  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.;  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Charles  R. 
Rlchey;  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth;  U.S.  District  Court 
Magistrate  Judge  Patrick  J.  Attridge; 
Nancy  Mayer-Whlttlngton,  clerk  of  the 
court;  and  LeeAnn  Flynn  Hall,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  chief  judge. 

There  are  many  other  districts  that 
have  also  appointed  advisory  groups 
with  similarly  excellent  membership.  I 
do  not  have  the  time  to  mention  them 
all.  At  this  juncture,  it  does  appear 
that  the  quality  of  the  advisory  groups 
that  I,  at  least,  have  seen  is  indicative 
of  the  importance  that  the  courts  are 
giving  to  Implementation  of  the  act.  I 
am  encouraged  by  their  actions.* 


VICTORY  AT  DEVILS  LAKE 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  company  that 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  That  company, 
the  Sioux  Manufacturing  Corp.,  is 
owned  100  percent  by  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe. 

Forbes  magazine  recently  published 
an  article  entitled  "Victory  at  Devils 
Lake,"  which  describes  the  success  of 
Sioux  Manufacturing  and  the  exem- 
plary efforts  of  the  company's  presi- 
dent, Carl  McKay.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  many  tribal  contrac- 
tors, including  Sioux  Manufacturing, 
made  vital  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try's efforts  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Yet  they  exist  in  remote  loca- 
tions that  are  typically  overwhelmed 
with  poverty — reservations  where,  de- 
spite their  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy, unemployment  often  exceeds  50 
percent.  Tribal  companies  like  Sioux 
Manufacturing  provide  critical  job  op- 
portunities that  help  tribes  build  a 
more  stable  economy  on  their  reserva- 
tions. And  they  help  Indian  people  bet- 
ter determine  their  own  futures. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  North  Dakota 
are  proud  of  Sioux  Manufacturing.  We 
are  proud  of  the  comi>any's  manage- 


ment. Its  employees,  and  its  mission. 
Not  only  did  Sioux  Manufacturing  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  success  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  but  it  helps  the 
Devils  Lake  Sioux  every  day  In  their 
fight  to  build  a  better  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

The  Forbes  article  refers  to  Sioux 
manufacturing  as  "an  imusually  suc- 
cessful 100  percent  tribally  owned  com- 
pany." Among  my  greatest  hopes  is 
that  10  years  from  now,  Sioux  Manu- 
facturing win  not  be  so  unusual. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Forbes  ma^azlre.  Mar.  4, 1991] 
Victory  at  Devils  Lake 
(By  Joel  MlUman) 

On  the  average  winter's  day  In  the  commu- 
nity of  Devils  Lake,  N.D.  the  temperature 
drops  to  minus  20.  Adult  unemplojrment  on 
this  reservation,  home  to  3.500  San  tee  Sioux, 
runs  45  percent.  Alcoholism  Is  endemic. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Devils  Lake. 
Sioux  Manufacturing  Corp.,  a  defense  con- 
tractor owned  by  a  tribe  of  the  Santee  Sioux, 
and  the  reservation's  largest  employer,  is 
thriving.  Last  year  the  firm  sold  the  Army 
S25  million  of  camouflage  nets,  antl-shrapnel 
armor  and  belmete.  destined  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Sioux  Manufacturing  has 
booked  S40  million  in  business  for  1991  and 
expects  to  earn  S4  million  this  year.  The 
company  pumps  over  S125,000  in  weekly  sala- 
ries into  the  reservation's  economy— three 
times  the  value  of  government  assistance 
programs. 

A  few  years  ago  none  of  this  prosperity 
seemed  likely.  In  the  mid-1970e  Washington 
began  weaning  reservations  off  welfare,  urg- 
ing new  companies  on  reservations  to  do  con- 
tract work  for  the  government.  Under  the 
plan,  orders  would  be  guaranteed  during  a 
transition  period  while  Indian  managers 
learned  the  business. 

The  Devils  Lake  Sioux  entered  into  a  joint 
venture  with  Skokie,  m. -based  Brunswick 
Corp.,  whose  defense  unit  is  a  big  producer  of 
camouflage  fabric  for  the  Army.  Total  cap- 
italization of  the  joint  venture  came  to 
S100,000— T70,000  put  up  by  Brunswick,  and 
S30.000  by  the  tribe.  Brunswick  also  lent  the 
new  company  $500,000:  in  addition,  S2  million 
for  plant  and  equipment  came  from  banks 
and  federal  agencies.  The  idea  was  that  the 
joint  venture  would  buy  camouflage  fabric 
from  Brunswick  and  cut  it  into  appropriate 
sizes  and  shapes  for  shrouding  tanks  and 
other  weaponry. 

In  1974  the  new  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
Manfacturing  Corp.  shipped  Its  first  camou- 
flage kits  to  the  Army.  But  soon  the  part- 
ners began  to  bicker.  The  Sioux  wanted  to 
shop  around  for  their  basic  raw  material — 
the  camouflage  fabric — but  other  suppliers 
refused  to  sell  to  them  because  Brunswick,  a 
competitor,  was  the  Sioux's  partner.  The 
Sioux  considered  making  their  own  fabric, 
but  Brunswick  vetoed  that  as  uneconomical. 

The  business  prospered.  In  1963  the  part- 
ners added  lightweight  armor  made  with  Du 
Font's  tough  Kevlar  yam  to  its  product  line. 
This  high-margin  product  is  used  to  make 
helmets  and  interior  panels  for  tanks  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers. 

But  trouble  was  brewing.  The  tribe's  ex- 
ecutives felt  left  out.  By  1978  the  tribe  bad 
increased  its  stake  in  the  joint  venture  to  51 
percent,  but  Brunswick  seemed  to  be  calling 
all  the  shots.  Relations  went  steadily  down- 
hill. 

The  nadir  was  reached  in  1986.  The  joint 
venture  had  booked  a  record  S70  million  in 
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proposed  that  the  partners 

a  special  $14  million  dividend 

earnings.   This   made   tribal 

that  Brunswick  was  ma- 

1^1  out  before  the  company 

denies  any  such  intent. 

were  running  so  high  that  in 

exercised  their  control  and 

Urunswlck  employees,  Includ- 

venture's   general    manager. 

Sioux     Manufacturing     lost 

Arst  time. 

Brunswick  got  its  dividend— 
The  Sioux  immediately  im- 
dividends.   Lawsuits   were 
Jkokie  to  Devils  Lake,  ending 
Bi  unswick  agreed  to  sell  its  re- 
in the  venture  as  part  of  a  S3 
buyout.  Financed  by  Bos- 
Bank,  the  deal  was  the 
American  Indian  tribe  had  used 
to  buy  out  its  corporate 


(n 


StHet 


comptmy  s   mapor 
fabric. 

As  a  triballs 
turlng  pays  nc 
income  taxes, 
mandates    that 
fW>m  minority-pwned 

But  the 
one  Sioux  Maiufacturing 
tribal  ownership 
the  workers 
ceed.  "There's 
says  Glenn  Staples, 
BMY-Combat 
Corp.  and 
pelled  howitzek- 
orders,  he  adds , 

To  lessen   S!oux 


ence  on  government 
to  convince 
industries  to 
hard  man  to 
were  ready  to 
failed  Indian 
wouldn't  let 
lesson  in  that 


ttie 


H, 
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in  absolute  control,  Carl 
s  president  and  chief  execu- 

the  tribe's  former  chairman, 
fences  between  Brunswick 
Sioux  Manufacturing  Corp. 

example,  is  still  one  of  the 
suppliers    of   camouflage 


owned  firm.  Sioux  Manufac- 

federal  or  state  corporation 

In  addition,  it  benefits  from 

government    agencies    buy 

firms  when  possible, 
of  its  success,  according  to 
customer,  is  that 
of  the  company  has  Infused 
a  determination   to  sue- 
no  such  thing  as  charity," 
procurement  director  of 
Systems,  a  dlvison  of  Harsco 
of  the  M-109A6  self-pro- 
The  only  keys  to  winning 
are  "quality  and  price." 

Manufacturing's  depend- 

work.  McKay  is  trying 

auto  and  civilian  aerospace 

use  his  armor  fabric.  He  is  a 

;um  down.  "So  many  people 

include  us  in  the  category  of 

lousinesses."  he  says.  "We  just 

happen."  There's  a  powerful 

for  all  struggling  businesses.* 


vlth 


mater 


THE  36TH  ANNUAL  DETAILED  FI- 
NANCIAL, ^  REPORT  OF  SENATOR 
PAUL  SIMON 

•  Mr.  SIMO  »J.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  prictice  In  each  of  the  36 
years  I  have  spent  In  public  life  to  vol- 
unteer a  det  Bdled  accounting  of  my  fi- 
nances. 

I  ask  thai,  my  financial  report  for 
1990  be  print  »d  in  the  Record. 

The  flnan<ial  report  and  related  an- 
nouncement follow: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  the  36tl:  consecutive  year  that  he  has 
held  public  of^ce.  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
D-ni..  has  released  a  detailed  description  of 
his  income,  asfeets  and  liabilities. 


Simon  has  been  making  the  voluntary  an- 
nual statements  longer  than  any  other  na- 
tional officeholder,  according  to  his  office. 
Simon  set  his  policy  when  he  entered  public 
service  as  a  state  representative  in  1955  from 
the  world  of  business.  He  followed  the  prac- 
tice during  his  eight  years  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  six  years  in  the  Il- 
linois Senate,  four  years  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, ten  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  now  six  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  listing  predates  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  state  and  federal  law  and  con- 
tinues to  exceed  those  requirements.  Senate 
rules  today  require  only  the  listing  of  in- 
come in  broad  brackets.  His  practice  also  has 
set  the  standard  for  officeholders  in  Illinois. 
Simon  also  continues  to  exceed  Senate  re- 
quirements by  listing  detailed  income  for  his 
wife.  Jeanne. 

The  niinois  senator  lists  1990  income  for 
himself  and  Jeanne  Simon  totaling 
$161,263.72.  The  figure  Includes  his  Senate 
salary,  honoraria  and  reimbursements  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  and  other  items. 

The  Simons  had  assets  of  $391,327.14  and  li- 
abilities of  $177,395.23  for  a  net  worth  of 
$213,931.91. 

Income  statement  Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon— 1990 
General  income  (Paul  Simon): 

Salary.  U.S.  Senate  $97,658.32 

State  of  Illinois,  General  As- 
sembly System  

University  of  Oklahoma,  Book 

Royalties  

U.S.  Senate,  Expense  Reim- 
bursement   

Simon  for  Senate,  Expense  Re- 
imbursement   

Paul  Simon  Official  Office  Ac- 
count, Expense  Reimburse- 
ment   

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  Reim- 
bursement   

U.S.      West      Communications 

(Phone),  Reimbursement  

State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance. 
Reimbursement  for  chimney 

fire  

Critic's  Choice  Video,  Reim- 
bursement   

Sale  of  1980  Chevrolet  

Honoraria: 
Recording  Industry  Association 

of  America.  Talk 

American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. Talk  

CBS  Records.  Inc..  Talk 

Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges Si  Schools.  Talk  

Carnegie  Council  on  Ethics  and 
International  Affairs,  Talk  .... 
National    Agricultural    Chemi- 
cals Assn.,  Talk  

Grand  Alliance  for  China  Re- 
unification. Talk  

American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Personnel,  Talk 

General  income  (Jeanne  Simon): 
Washington    Financial    Group. 

Salary  

Fund  for  Peace.  Salary 

Texas      Library      Association, 

Talk  

Washington    Financial    Group. 

Expense  Reimbursement  

Fund  for  Peace,  Elxpense  Reim- 
bursement   

Northern    Illinois    University, 

Travel  Reimbursement  

Simon  for  Senate,  Reimburse- 
ment   

National    Democratic    Women. 

Postage  Reimbursement 

Interest  Income: 
U.S.  Senate  Elmployees'  Oedit 
Union  361.30 


19.220.28 
250.00 


19,271.24 


2.485.09 


195.25 


225.47 


5.80 


950.00 

1.64 
1.100.00 


2.000.00 

1.000.00 
2,000.00 

1.000.00 

2.000.00 

1.000.00 

2,000.00 

1.000.00 


900.00 
250.00 

200.00 

580.00 

187.00 

114.12 

731.95 

90.00 


U  S  Savine's  Bonds  

1.468.14 

Creneral  American  Life  

210.68 

Polish     National     Alliance    of 

U.S.A 

23.49 

Christian  Church  of  Salem,  IL.  . 

147.63 

Dividends: 

Adams  Express 

335.40 

Bethlehem  Steel  

2.00 

Paramount 

1.40 

Quaker  Oats        

57.60 

Scott  Paner 

6.40 

Pax  World         

259.83 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts  

2.51 

Ralston  Purina  

23.67 

Dreyfus  Convertible  Securities 

Fund  

338.07 

Franklin  Money  Fund 

222.5S 

Drevfus  Bond  Fund  

1.373.46 

American  Express  Dally  Divi- 

dend   

3.38 

Lomas   &   Nettleton   Mortgage 

Inv           

21.00 

Wal-Mart  Stores  

6.36 

Credit  Union  One  

.15 

Sale  of  assets: 

Loss  on  sale' 

17.50 

Net  loss   

-17.50 

Total  income  

161.263.72 

General  assets: 

First     Bank     of     Carbondale. 

Checking  Account 

10.93 

Credit  Union.  Rantoul  

12.27 

U.S.     Senate     Federal     Credit 

Union  

1.149.01 

Loan.  Senator  Paul  Simon  Offi- 

cial Office  Account        

2.000.00 

American  Express,  Money  Fund 

160.00 

U  S  Savings  Bonds  

1,838.00 

Deposit,  Harbour  Square  Apart- 

ments   

50.00 

CJeneral   American   Life   Insur- 

ance, Cash  Value  and  Deposit 

7,380.72 

Polish  National  Alliance  Insur- 

ance, Cash  Value  and  Deposit 

2.161.65 

Congressional  Retirement  Sys- 

tem. Cash  Value 

61.590.80 

Thrift  Savings  Plan  

5.240.00 

B  &  T  Enterorises  

322.00 

11.8  Acres  &  Home.   Makanda. 

IL  (ADoraised  in  1987) 

204.000.00 

Furniture  and  Presidential  Au- 

tocrraDh  Collection  

18,000.00 

1991  Chevrolet  

16.000.00 

1983  Ford  Mustansr  

2,000.00 

Stock   and    bond    holdings   with 

number  of  shares: 

Adams  Express,  212  

3,127.00 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5 

73.75 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts,  10  

58.88 

Dreyfus,  Bond  Fund,  1.527.27  

18,861.80 

Dreyfus  Convertible  Securities 

Fund,  389 

2.666.67 

Franklin  Fund,  371 

370.99 

Harcourt,    Brace.    Jovanovich. 

200               

188.00 

Intergroup,  Inc.,  25  

337.50 

Jet-Lite,  120  (approximate) 

300.00 

Lomas   St   Nettleton    Mortgage 

Inv..  100 

275.00 

Pax  World  Fund,  179.81  

2,513.75 

Quaker  Oats.  40 

2,115.20 

Ralston  Purina.  27  

2,767.50 

Rohr  Industries,  6  

98.28 

Scott  Paper,  8  

308.04 

United  M&M,  8  

1.00 

Wal-Mart  Stores.  Inc.,  48  

1,452.00 

IRA— Paul: 

American  Exnress  Funds  

85.58 

Adams  Exnress  Co       

6,563.75 

Lands  End.  Inc 

235.88 
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Pacific  Enterprises  2,177.00  nitions  to  Johnston  Island.  Johnston  is  the  cutting  edge  of  society    creating 

Pacific  Oaa  &  Electric  Co ^'SS'SS  °^  Nation's  first  chemical  munitions  the  products  and  senrices  the  American 

PriM  Co      942  M  <^SP08*^  site,  and  under  my  measure,  it  people  desire. 

Quaker  Oate  Co 7  soe'zs  ^**  limited  to  destroying  only  those  I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 

Ralston  Purina  Co. "!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!        liozsioo  weapons  previously  stored  on  the  is-  ing  a  number  of  successful  small  busi- 

Southwest  Water  Co 1.376.00  land,  obsolete  World  War  n  weapons  nesses  in  Wisconsin  that  have  been  as- 

Tootsle  Roll  Industries.  Inc 896.50  found    in    the    Pacific,    and    weapons  sisted  by  Small  Business  Development 

shipped  flrom  Germany  under  the  Euro-  Centers  [SBDC's].  SBDC's  are  excellent 

'^°^^ ^'"^-^  pean  Retrograde  Program.  incubators  of  small  business  growth. 

The  decision  to  ship  United  States  On  April  4.  I  visited  the  Worth  Co.  of 

An^^nEinresa  Funds                     12193  chemical   weapons   from   Germany   to  Eau  Claire.  Wl-a  family-owned  firm 

AdwnsExpressCo            7  212  75  Jo^i^s^on  raised  many  deep  concerns  that  produces  fishing  lure  components. 

Lands  End,  Inc.  .....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!         '305!25  among  those  in  Hawaii  and  with  our  marine    and    boating    products,     the 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 1.000.00  neighbors  in  the  Pacific.  I  shared  their  Worth  Co.  has  created  a  lucrative  niche 

Pepslco,  Inc 520.00  concerns  and  worked  to  ensure  that  the  for  itself  in  a  very  competitive  busi- 

QuakerOatsCo 211.50  Pacific    did    not    become    the    world's  ness. 

Ralston  Purina  Co 2.460.00  chemical    dumping    ground.    My    pro-  The  success  of  the  Worth  Co.  is  In 

posal.  supported  by  the  senior  Senator  large  part  due   to  the  hard  work   of 

'  from  Hawaii,  was  included  in  the  fiscal  chairman  of  the  board  Bob  Worth  and 

Total  assets  391.327.14  ^^^  ^^^  Defense  appropriations  bill.  president  and  CEO  David  Worth.  Both 

'  The    enactment    of    this    provision  Worth  himself  has  been  a  great  sup- 

Llabllitles:  calmed  the  waters  in  the  Pacific.  How-  porter  of  SBDC's.  He  helped  found  the 

Polish      National      Insurance,  ever,  once  again,  a  specter  has  risen  SBDC     Program     in     Wisconsin     and 

Loan 1,462.00  that  threatens  its  tranquility.  Under  fought  to  keep  the  Stevens  Point  Cen- 

General    American    Insurance.  the  cease-fire  agreement  proposed  by  ter  open  when  its  funding  was  threat- 
Loan  3.021.00  the  United  Nations,  Iraq  is  required  to  ened  several  years  ago 

Landmark  Bank.  Lebanon.  IL.  destroy  all  of  its  chemical  and  biologi-  At  a  time  when  some  are  proposing 

Bank"^minoi8"M't  "'vernon'         '  cal  weapons.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  drastic  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for 

IL  Note           .'                      !      13,516.00  established  a  special  commission  to  ad-  SBDC's,  it  is  important  to  note  the 

First  Colllnsirtile  Bank,  Note  !!!      l3!66l!oo  dress    this    destruction,    but    did    not  support    of    successful    entrepreneurs 

specify  how  this  task  was  to  be  accom-  like   the   Worths   for   the   program.    I 

Total  liabilities  177.395.23  pllshed  and  what,  if  any,  role  the  Unit-  must  also  point  out  the  hard  work  and 

=^^=  ed  States  would  play.  dedication  of  Stevens  Point  SBDC  Di- 

Total  assets  391.327.14  My  legislation  provided  the  President  rector  Mark  Stover. 

Total  liabilities  177.395.23  with  the  authority  to  suspend  the  pro-  Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  this  sys- 

NPt  worth                                   2iq  Ml  Qi  J^^i^ion  in  the  event  the  United  States  tem     of    small     business     incubators 

Gifts,  recelvedofmore'tian's^  ^"^^.^^  l""  X'^^J°"'l^T^^  ^^^\^^^  ^i^*'^   supporting   fUll   funding   for 

value,      outside      Immediate  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  would  allow  SBDC's.* 

family:  ^^^  President  to  ship  Iraq's  chemical                            

Historic  newspapers  from  Stan-  weapons  to  Johnston.  I  want  to  assure  " 

rir'^?i"ff;«?ov*^V,v f;;;;         ^'^  ^^%^^°^^l^^i^T*"  T^  ^^^^^i^'^  smtthtown  high  school  state 

Mlchehn  Tire                                            (')  aSthorit  ^^^*^^°^  °°  ^°'^®''  ^  *^^  WINNER     OF     NATIONAL     BICEN- 

Vase  from  Cultuxil'FesUvaiof  *"  have^asked  the  Congressional  Re-  ^^NNL^  COMPETITION 

rmr«;;;V,;;;V:  ■;;;;;  "iilin:;:;  search  Sennce  for  their  interpretation  •  Mr-  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  It  is 

»Lff                                                 innnn  of  the  law  and  have  received  the  follow-  my  distinct  pleasure  to  announce  that 

SanTfromC^i;<;nitle-^a;iy  ing  response:  Smlthtown   High   School   East   is   the 

Mix m  Given  the  conclusion  of  actual  hostilities  New  York  State  winner  of  the  We  the 

Tablecloth  from  Ben  Umjoco  ...               (»)  In  the  Gulf  confilct.  that  construction  would  People  •  •  "      National      Bicentennial 

Baltimore  Oriole  tickets  trom  mean  that  the  condition  precedent  to  the  ex-  Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 

Tom  Korolofos  44.00  Istence  of  the  President's  authority  to  waive  Bill  of  Rights. 

Flags  from  Korean  War  Veter-  the    restriction    set   in    section   8017(a)    no  The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
ans  Memorial  Board  (»)  longer  Is  met.  As  a  consequence,  the  waiver  tlon  is  an  outstanding  education  pro- 
Scarf    from    Myron    and    Pat  authority  would  not  currently  be  available.  gram  developed  by  the  Center  for  Civic 

Cherry ■•■••™"-               (*>  Mr.  President,  the  Pacific  is  doing  its  Education,    and    cosponsored    by    the 

from -nme^w^er  toe                          (')  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  meeting  its  moral  respon-  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 

Grocery   samples   from   R. J.r!  slbility  to  destroy  chemical  munitions.  U.S.  Constitution.  This  program  pro- 

Nablsco (»)  We    should    not    become    the    world's  vldes    high    school    students    with    a 

Telephone/clock/radlo         trom  chemical  dump  because  others  will  not  course  of  instruction  on  the  develop- 

Unlted  Transportation  Union                (»)  share  in  this  responsibility.  I  will  con-  ment  of  our  Constitution  and  the  basic 

MetropoUton  opera  tickets  (2)  tinue  to  work  with  my  esteemed  col-  principles  of  constitutional  democracy. 

from  MetropoUUn  Opera 202.00  league  and  senior  Senator  to  safeguard  In  both  the  instructional  and  competl- 

o."i.\''m°"l^*°^®"^"  n ^'^  tbe  people  and  the  environment  of  the  tive  segments  of  the  program,  students 

'''(ai^o"  S                                 180  00  P«=l««-*  ''ork  together  cooperatively  to  deepen 

■sold  two  .han»  Parmmount  communicauon..                          — their  understanding  Of  the  American 

PnrchJLMd  6-n-75.  co«t  of  shares  WOO.  Sold,  11-1-00  unMnRTOP  «?TTrvTrKQ  POTTsiT  QM  AT  T  Constitutional  system. 

forr4.B0.  ^°N„!S;„„  ^^Z^.  ^^"°^^  SMALL  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^q  commend  Mr.  Robert 

•value  unknown..  BUSINESS     DEVELOPMENT     CEN-  Feeney,  who  is  responsible  for  super- 

__^^^__  TER  AND  THE  WORTH  CO.  vising  and  implementing  the  National 

rnirc-  rkTQDoaAT   nv  TD6.r\j  *  ^^-    FASTEN.    Mr.    President,    the  Bicentennial  Competition  in  my  con- 

^^i^MTn if'^o^ A^jr^Q  small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the  gressional  district.   Also  deserving  of 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  powerhouse   of  our   State's   economic  recognition  is  the  State  coordinator. 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep-  growth.  Over  62  percent  of  the  new  jobs  Mr.  Michael  Fischer,  who  is  responsible 

tember  I  Introduced  legislation  prohib-  created   are   directly   attributable    to  for  the  admlnlstraton  of  the  program 

Iting  future  shipments  of  chemical  mu-  these    small    businesses— ventures    on  at  the  State  level. 
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icially  congratulate  the 
Ian  McKeeman,  who  did 

preparing  the  class  for 
fn  and  devoted  consider- 

effort  to  making  these 


students  constitutional  scholars.  The 


names    of    tl 
Smithtown  Hit 
raine  Adam, 
Bertone,  Vict^ 
Leza    DiBellaJ 
Edelbaum, 
Flyim,  Rober 
Kevin      Glea 


winning  class  irom 
jh  School  East  are:  Lor- 
eather  Anderson,  Andrea 
►r  Chiu,  Rocco  Debonis, 
Kelly  Diffily.  Daniel 
jnathan  Fields,  Sean 
Gabriele.  Paul  Gadue, 
3n,  Melinda  Hough, 
Tamarra  Mattjhews,  Nicole  McGraime, 
James  Nybergj  Jeffrey  Pettit,  Jocelyn 
Pletz,  David  Pbdwall.  Hlraku  Shimoda, 
Kimberly  SmUh,  and  Stephen  Smith. 

This  class  will  now  go  on  to  compete 
in  the  nationsu  finals  to  be  held  April 
27-29,  1991,  in  Washington,  DC.  Compet- 
ing teams  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
their  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  ability  to  apply  con- 
stitutional principles  to  historical  and 
contemporary  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  instructional  ma- 
terials developed  by  the  Center  for 
Civic  Educatisn  which  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  competition  are  being 
used  in  every  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation.  Wl  die  the  competitive  part 
of  the  prog]  am  advances  winning 
teams  at  variqus  levels,  the  benefits  of 
this  excellent ;  educational  project  are 
extended  to  all  students  who  partici- 
pate. In  this  respect,  all  the  students 
are  winners,  Itecause  they  gain  valu- 
able civic  and  intellectual  skills  ena- 
bling them  to  make  informed  and  rea- 
soned political  decisions  in  today's  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  proud  tk>  congratulate  these  flne 
students  on  their  victory.  I  wish  them 
the  best  of  lu^k  in  the  flnal  competi- 
tion.* 


BUDGET  SC<|>REKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  I  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  flscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
306(b)  of  the  usngressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  ^hows  that  current  level 
spending  is  unter  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  In  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlay^.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  th#  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current .  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  df  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  S326.6  billion, 
$0.4  billion  belpw  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

Note  that  while  the  President  has 
signed  legislation  since  the  previous 
current  level  nport,  its  effect  was  pre- 


viously reflected  in  that  current  level 
report. 
The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  BimoET  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  April  23, 1991. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  flscal  year  1991  and  Is  current 
through  April  19,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 

1990  (Title  Xm  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  30e(b)  and  in  aid  of 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  April  11,  1991, 
the  President  has  signed  H.R.  1281,  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 

1991  (P.L.  102-27):  H.R.  1282.  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  Appropriations  for  1991 
(P.L.  102-28);  S.  725,  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Supplemental  Authorization  (P.L.  102-25); 
and  H.R.  1285.  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  (P.L.  102-26).  These  actions  did 
not  increase  the  current  level  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays  or  revenues. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS  AS  Of  APR.  19,  1991 

[In  billions  of  dollarj] 

Rewsed  on-        r,.™..  Current 

IKtitB '  auntitn 


On-budiet: 

Butfpl  lutlionly  

l,189i 

1.188J 

-0.4 

0utU»5  _..._ 

1.1324 

1.132.0 

-4 

Rewniies: 

1991  

805.4 

805.4 

m 

1991-95  

4.690.3 

4.690J 

p) 

Mjumum  Wml  unount  ... 

327.0 

326.6 

-  4 

Direct  loan  obligations 

209 

206 

-3 

Guaranteed  loan  commitments 

107.2 

106.9 

-.3 

Debt  subiect  to  limit 

4  1450 

33414 

-8036 

Wt-bud|et: 

Social  Security  outlajft 

1991  

234.2 

mi 

1991-9S - ... 

1.2844 

1784.4 

Social  Secunty  iwwuis; 

1991    ...  

3031 

303.1 

1991-95  

1.736.3 

1,736J 

'  The  imsed  bud|et  auregates  Hen  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  in  accofdance  with  section  13112(f)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (title  XM  of  PuMk  Uw  101-508) 

'Cuntnt  level  it«icseflts  the  estimated  renenue  and  diitct  spendmg  ef- 
fects of  all  legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
for  fiis  apormai  In  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  tor  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  requmng  annual  ap- 
l)to«nations  even  if  the  approonations  have  not  been  made.  In  accordance 
with  section  606(d)(2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  let  of  1990  (title  Xlli  of 
Public  Law  101-508)  and  m  consultation  with  the  Budget  Committee,  cur- 
rent level  ocludes  $45.3  billion  m  budget  authority  and  $34.6  billion  m  out- 
lays for  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Desert  Shield/Deseit 
Storm,  to  1  billan  m  budget  authonty  and  io.2  billion  in  outlays  for  debt 
forgiwness  for  Egypt  and  Poland,  and  tO  2  billion  in  budget  authonty  and 
outlays  for  Internal  Revenue  Service  funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline 
level  Current  level  outlays  include  a  tl  1  billion  savings  lor  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  that  the  committee  attnbutes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation «ct  (Public  Law  I01-5O8),  and  revenues  include  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  estimate  of  t3  0  billion  for  the  bitemal  Revenue  Sernce 
pimision  in  the  Tieasury-Postal  Service  apprepnations  bill  (Pubic  Law  101- 
509)  The  cunent  level  of  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  US  Treas- 
ury information  on  public  debt  transactions 

'Less  than  t50.000.000. 


THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
1020  C0N(3.,  1ST  SESS.  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR. 
19,  1991 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  au- 
thonty 


Outlays         Rewnues 


I  Enacted  in  previous  sessions: 

Rewnues  

Permanent  appiopnations 

and  tnist  funds  

Other  legislation 

Offsetting  receipts  


725.105 

664,057 

-210.616 


633.016 

676J71 

-210,616 


834.910 


Total  enacted  in  pre- 
vious sessions 


1.178.546       1.098,770         834.910 


n  Enacted  this  session 

Attending  MS  Deadline 
for  Desert  Storm  Troops 
(HR  4.  PL.  102-2)  ... 

Veterans'  education,  em- 
ployment and  training 
amendments  (H.R.  180, 
PL  102-16)  _.... 

Dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropnatioos 
for  1991  (HR  1281. 
PL.  102-27)  

Higher  education  tech- 
nical amendments 
(HR.  1285,  PL  102- 
26)  „ 

Total  enacted  this  ses- 
sion   


-1 


3,823 


1,401 


3.828 


1.406 


W  Continuing  resolution  au- 
thonty   

IV  Conference  agreements  rati- 
fied by  both  Houses  

V  Entitlement  authonty  and 
other  mandatory  adjustments 
required  to  conform  with 
current  law  estimates  in  re- 
vised on-budget  aggregates 

VI,  Economic  and  technical  as- 
sumption used  by  Committee 
tor  budget  enforcement  act 
estimates  


On-budget  current  level  

Revised  on-budget  aggregates 


-8,572 


15,000 


539 


31.300 


-29.500 


1.188,802 
1.189,215 


1.132.016 
1,132,396 


805,409 
805.410 


Amount  remaining: 
Over  budget  reso- 
lution   

Under  budget  les- 
olutwn  


413 


380 


Me.— Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  founding! 


SENATOR  MOYNraAN'S  PROPOSAL 
TO  REDUCE  THE  PAYROLL  TAX 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks in  morning  business  axe  directed 
at  the  proposal  of  Senator  Moynihan.  I 
do  want  to  commend  him.  He  is  a  re- 
markable Member  of  this  body.  He  is 
the  person  that  helped  salvage  the  So- 
cial Security  reform  in  1982.  Without 
him  it  would  not  have  been  done.  He 
was  the  linchpin  in  that.  That  is  why 
the  irony  here  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  me  because  I  think  that  even  though 
I  have  this  great  personal  admiration 
for  him — he  has  been  a  great  counselor, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  in  my  time  in  the 
U.S.  Senate — I  am  speaking  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal  to  reduce  the  pay- 
roll tax. 

This  idea  Is  so  very  attractive.  What 
tax  cut  is  not,  especially  one  which  can 
be  touted,  as  this  one  has,  as  relieving 
the  tax  burden  on  millions  and  millions 
of  working  Americans?  That  is  a  very 
powerful  phrase,  powerftilly  presented 
by  the  most  articulate  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  does  It  magnificently. 

But,  attractive  though  it  may  be,  I 
believe  that  almost  every  effect  of  that 
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I>ayroll  tax  cut  is  detrimental.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  system  itself.  At  one 
time  it  was  pay-as-you-go.  That  is 
what  it  was.  That  resulted  in  a  near 
bankruptcy  of  the  system  which  had  to 
be  completely  overhauled  in  1982  as  a 
result,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  the  major  architect  of 
that  recovery. 

There  is  a  particular  aspect  of  this 
whole  situation  which  I  think  has  to  be 
mentioned.  This  is  unavoidable.  You 
cannot  avoid  this  fact— that  millions 
upon  millions  of  retirees  are  going  to 
be  seeking  to  collect  their  benefits 
from  the  Social  Security  system  in  the 
early  21st  century.  Surely  every  one  of 
us  knows  that.  All  of  us  know  that. 
That  means  the  benefits  authorized 
those  individuals  are  going  to  have  to 
be  paid  regardless  of  any  action  which 
we  take  today  or  any  other  day. 

I  hope  we  all  understand  that.  These 
benefits  are  not  subject  to  an  appro- 
priation. We  cannot  decrease  those 
benefits  by  some  discretionary  spend- 
ing decision  down  the  road.  So  calling 
this  a  tax  cut  is  in  every  sense  a  mis- 
nomer, whether  today  or  tomorrow,  be- 
cause we  cannot  avoid  collecting  the 
necessary  payroll  taxes  to  mete  out 
those  benefits,  to  pay  our  citizens  who 
have  always  thought  of  this  Social  Se- 
curity system  as  their  pension.  It  is 
not  a  pension.  It  is  not  actuarially 
sound  as  a  pension.  It  was  an  income 
supplement  by  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt in  a  Democrat  Coagress.  And  it 
was  very  important  to  America  at  the 
time. 

That  is  the  rub,  because  this  bill  in 
its  reduction  of  the  payroll  tax  to  5.2 
percent  today  will  gradually  increase 
the  tax  to  8.1  percent  somewhere  along 
the  way  after  that. 

Believe  me,  that  is  the  very  least  it 
would  do.  I  have  received  estimates 
that  the  long-range  positive  balance  of 
the  OASDI  Program  over  the  next  75 
years — that  is  the  old-age  survivors 
disability  insurance  program — over  the 
next  75  years  would  be  0.02  percent. 

I  am  not  an  economist.  I  leave  that 
arcane  science  to  others.  But  I  know 
that  0.02  percent  is  not  much  of  a  mar- 
gin for  error.  Tax  increases  larger  than 
what  is  called  for  here  in  this  bill  could 
therefore  be  highly  likely. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  to 
leave  this  tax  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  That  is  unavoidable.  Please 
hear  that.  Rather,  it  is  which  tax- 
payers to  place  it  on.  Either  we  do  as 
we  should  under  current  law,  and  have 
the  money  paid  in  today  by  those  who 
will  be  collecting  it  tomorrow,  or  we 
leave  that  burden  to  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  tomorrow  who,  being 
fewer  in  number  relative  to  the  number 
of  collectors,  will  each  have  to  carry  a 
far  heavier  burden  than  anyone  carries 
today. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  American  public 
can  be  duped  in  that  way,  and  in  a 


sense  they  are  because  the  facts  are 
unrefUted— that  there  were  16  people 
paying  into  this  system  in  1950  and  1 
taking  out  and  today  there  are  3.2  peo- 
ple paying  into  the  system  and  1  tak- 
ing out.  And  in  the  year  2020,  there  will 
be  2  people  paying  in  and  1  taking  out. 

I  have  seen  the  charts.  I  have  been 
enamored  at  the  debate.  It  shows  what 
happens  to  its  reserves.  But  nobody 
tells  you  what  happens  after  the  year 
2030.  After  2030  or  in  the  year  2035,  this 
whole  system  is  headed  for  the  bow 
out.  It  cannot  miss  because  it  cannot 
work.  The  reserves  are  going  to  go  up. 

I  hope  we  will  retain  the  reserve. 
That  is  why  I  am  resisting  my  good 
friend's  amendment.  Those  reserves 
could  get  to  $2  trillion  or  S3  trillion.  If 
they  do  get  to  that  level  it  will  give 
politicians  what  they  need  to  do  their 
work.  It  will  give  them  cover.  It  will 
enable  them  to  then  go  to  work  and  do 
something  with  the  system  to  make  it 
work  in  the  future.  Right  now  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  that;  the 
political  will,  or  the  courage  to  do 
that.  Who  wants  to  touch  that? 

But  when  the  great  overhang  of  re- 
serves is  there  in  the  year  2020,  then  let 
us  do  the  work,  because  in  the  year  2030 
or  2035,  depending  on  which  scenario 
you  pick,  the  Social  Security  system 
will  be  in  dramatic  drawdown,  and  no 
one  has  ever  said  any  different.  No  one. 
So  there  we  are. 

Are  we  going  to  put  them  on  the  tax- 
payers of  tomorrow  or  are  we  going  to 
put  them  on  those  today? 

This  is  a  relief  on  the  taxpayers 
today,  and  it  puts  a  heavier  burden  on 
those  tomorrow.  You  pick  your  own  to- 
morrow. 

That  does  not  strike  me  as  fair  or 
right  or  thoughtful. 

According  to  the  AARP— that  is  a 
group  I  have  strongly  disagreed  with 
fl*om  time  to  time  in  the  past— the  av- 
erage worker  bom  in  1955  would  receive 
a  $6,000  tax  cut  over  his  or  her  life  and 
the  average  worker  bom  in  1995  would 
pay  more  than  $19,000  higher  taxes. 
This  is  in  1991  dollars. 

Then  under  current  law,  we  save 
some  on  the  dollar  today  to  charge  S3 
to  their  offspring  tomorrow;  really 
sock  it  to  them,  down  the  road.  Not 
here,  not  now,  because  we  are  doing 
this  one  for  the  working  guys  now.  The 
working  guys  in  the  year  2020  will  have 
to  pull  up  their  socks  and  run  for 
blocks  to  get  out  from  under  the  deluge 
of  what  this  is  going  to  do  for  them. 

We  have  done  enough  of  that  in 
America  in  Congress.  That  is  effec- 
tively what  we  have  done  by  creating  a 
huge  Federal  deficit,  a  deficit  which  I 
remind  my  colleagues  was  created  by 
the  Congress,  not  by  the  President.  He 
never  got  a  vote  on  that;  not  so.  He 
presented  a  budget.  We  did  all  the  dirty 
work.  Sometimes  Republicans  were  in 
control,  and  sometimes  the  Democrats. 
That  is  the  way  that  works.  I  know 
that  is  an  appalling  argument.  Boul- 


ders will  fall  down  fi-om  the  gallery 
with  regard  to  that,  but  you  can  show 
me  where  the  President  gets  a  vote, 
and  then  we  will  put  it  on  him  and 
stick  it  to  him. 

So  by  refusing  to  pay  our  way  today, 
we  have  forced  on  our  future  heirs  this 
issue,  to  be  paid  for  with  interest  to- 
morrow. AgaJn,  according  to  the 
AARP,  "Converting  Social  Security  to 
a  pay-as-you-go  financing  scheme 
would  drain  roughly  S24  billion  flrom 
the  trust  fund  in  1992  and  $170  billion 
by  the  end  of  1996." 

That  is  more  debt,  more  borrowing 
by  the  Federal  Government,  meaning 
less  credit,  slower  economic  growth, 
and  all  of  the  other  evils  that  ensue 
from  debt.  Thus,  not  only  do  we  force 
our  descendents  to  pay  payroll  taxes 
far  in  excess  of  anything  which  we 
would  consider  bearing  today — and 
that  is  why  we  are  doing  this,  appar- 
ently—this added  debt  would  only  add 
other  conditions  which  would  make 
meeting  that  debt  pajmient  ever  more 
difficult,  including  a  real  slowdown  In 
the  growth  of  the  economy.  Any  every- 
one tells  us  that  a  stable  economy  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  these  deficit  woes.  That  is 
what  we  are  always  told  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

So  I  guess  I  conclude  in  sasrlng  that  if 
we  want  to  do  a  measure  which  says 
simply  and  colloquially,  and  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  people  of  America,  keep 
your  pinkies  off  the  fund,  and  do  not 
use  it  to  fund  your  cockamamy  ideas.  I 
am  ready  to  do  that,  if  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  is.  This  is 
not  keep  your  hands  ofi^  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  get  out  of  the  till,  because 
you  are  using  it  and  diverting  it,  and 
we  are  tired  of  it.  We  stopped  ourselves 
from  doing  that  several  years  ago.  We 
made  the  big  dipper  move  one  night.  It 
lasted  about  a  day.  The  people  went  ba- 
nanas, and  we  corrected  it.  That  is  not 
what  this  is  about.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

In  sum,  I  see  no  palpable  reason 
whatever  why  we  can  afford  to  take 
this  step  to  reduce  payroll  taxes  the 
way  this  amendment  would  require.  It 
would  do  three  swift  things:  Move  the 
retirement  obligations  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  will  collect  them 
onto  others  tomorrow  who  will  be  ever 
less  able  to  meet  them;  it  will  increase 
the  real  deficits,  the  money  the  Gov- 
ernment must  borrow  in  order  to  func- 
tion. It  is  not  my  idea  that  the  Social 
Security  reserve  should  be  invested  in 
Treasury  securities,  but  that  is  the 
law.  It  will  also  slow  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

WeU,  I  will  conclude  that  no  one  ar- 
gues— or  I  liave  not  heard  this  argu- 
ment— or  has  produced  any  figures 
which  suggest  that  such  a  tax  cut 
would  increase  savings,  or  spur  growth, 
or  produce  any  other  desirable  effect.  I 
do   not   know   what   it   is.   It   merely 
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burden  flrom  one  group 

to  another  group,  after 

burden    more    than 

iJl  in  the  name  of  some 

I  think,  misnamed  no- 

or  political  activity,  or 

for  the  working  man, 

versus  the  poor,  or  what- 

to  do  with  It.  Under 

I  hope  that  we 

amendment. 


FOR  SENATE  COMMIT- 
FILE   CALENDAR   BUSI- 
THURSDAY,     MAY     2, 
.  TO  2  P.M. 


A.M 

Mr.  SASSE  I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coisent  that  during  the  re- 
cess or  adjovmment  of  the  Senate, 
that  Senate  committees  may  file  re- 
ported Legislative  and  Executive  Cal- 
endar busine^  on  Thursday,  May  2, 
from  11  a.m.  t*  2  p.m. 

The  PRESnUNG  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  li  so  ordered. 


Without 


EXECJTTVE  SESSION 


Exs  runvE  calendar 
SASSE  I.    Mr.    President,    I  ask 
insent    that    the    Senate 
lecutive  session   to  con- 
ning nominations: 

45,    Melissa    Foelsch 

ibassador  Extraordinary 

Bntiary    of    the    United 

6rlca  to  the  Republic  of 


Mr. 
unanimous    c< 
proceed  to  e: 
sider  the  foUoi 

Calendar 
Wells,  to  be 
and    Plenipol 
States  of 
Zaire. 

Calendar  Noi  79,  Raymond  G.H.  Seitz, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  I. he  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britaii  and  Northern  Ireland; 
and  all  nomln  itions  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  i  n  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  further  as)  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  i  ead,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  tlie  President  be  imme- 
diately notifl<  d  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The     nominations,     considered    and 
confirmed  en  I  tloc,  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State 

Melissa  Foelach  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  a 
career  member  jof  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Mfilster-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador EUtraqrdlnary  and  Plenli>otentlary 
of  the  United  atates  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  2^alre.  I 

Raymond  Qeftrgre  Hardenbergh  Seitz,  of 
Texas,  a  career  member  of  tbe  Senior  For- 
elKn  Service.  cl$«s  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassadorl  E^raordlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  t^e  United  States  of  America 
to  the  United  KJlngdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Irelan^. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary  "8 
Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Sem  Ice  nominations  beginning 
William  John    ^nnolly,  and  ending  Fred- 


erick A.  Mecke,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  11, 1991. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of  RAYMOND 

settz 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  today  con- 
firmed Raymond  G.H.  Seitz  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  over  the  past 
18  months  of  working  closely  with  Am- 
bassador Seitz  in  his  capacity  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
and  Canadian  Affairs.  He  held  that  post 
during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods 
in  postwar  European  history  and, 
moreover,  played  a  key  role  in  many 
events  that  defined  the  period.  Most 
notably.  Ambassador  Seitz  was  abso- 
lutely central  to  the  planning  and  ne- 
gotiating that  led  to  the  unification  of 
Germany  last  October. 

Ray  Seitz  is  one  of  the  finest  State 
Department  officials  I  have  worked 
with,  bringing  to  his  job  a  quiet  au- 
thority and  sensitivity  to  delicate  is- 
sues that  have  served  and  will  continue 
to  serve  this  Nation  well. 

I*resident  Bush  recogmlzed  Ambas- 
sador Seltz's  great  abilities  in  select- 
ing him  for  the  prestigious  post  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  Ray  Seitz. 
however,  is  that  he  will  be  the  first  ca- 
reer foreigm  service  officer  in  modern 
history  to  assume  that  august  post  in 
London;  his  predecessors  for  decades 
were  all  political  appointees. 

Lastly,  and  critically.  Delaware 
blood  flows  in  this  Ambassador's  veins. 
Ray  Seitz  attended  grade  school  in 
Delaware  and  still  has  many  relatives 
there.  They,  along  with  this  Senator, 
comprise  a  Ray  Seitz  fan  club  which  is 
delighted  to  see  one  of  our  own  succeed 
so  well.  Delaware  is  very  proud  today 
of  its  adopted  son. 

I  wish  the  Ambassador  all  the  best  as 
he  assumes  his  new  duties  in  London. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


APPRECIATION  OF  THE  BENEFIT 
BROUGHT  TO  THE  NATION  BY 
AMTRAK 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conrunerce 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 98.  a  joint  resolution  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  benefit  brought  to 
the  Nation  by  Amtrak.  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  96)  to  express 
appreciation  for  beneflt  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion by  Amtrak  during  Its  20  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  commemo- 
rating the  20th  anniversary  of  the  oper- 
ation of  Amtrak's  first  train.  On  Octo- 
ber 30.  1970.  Congress  enacted  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  in  an  attempt  to 
salvage  the  Nation's  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem. Now,  nearly  20  years  later,  the 
wisdom  and  vision  reflected  in  passage 
of  the  act  is  demonstrated  daily  as 
thousands  of  travelers  board  Amtrak 
trains  across  the  country. 

While  many  were  skeptical  20  years 
ago  that  Amtrak  could  or  would  suc- 
ceed, there  were  those  in  this  body  who 
believed  that  it  had  to  succeed  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  rail  passenger  service  had  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  Nation's 
transportation  system — both  in  urban 
areas  and  as  a  link  to  rural  America. 
As  an  energy  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally preferable  alternative  to 
highway  and  airport  congestion,  its 
role  was  a  unique  one. 

The  convictions  of  this  Congress 
proved  well  founded.  While  the  new  rail 
passenger  corporation  struggled  with 
antiquated  equipment,  a  decentralized 
and  fragmented  rail  network,  and  a 
skeptical  industry,  the  public  re- 
sponded  with  their  wallets  at  the  tick- 
et windows.  The  downtrend  in  rail  pas- 
senger ridership  reversed  itself  over- 
night and  Amtrak  set  its  sights  on  ex- 
pansion and  improvement. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Amtrak  in  the 
first  decade  as  they  fought  breakdowns 
for  lack  of  parts,  and  struggled  to  in- 
still a  sense  of  professionalism  and  op- 
timism in  a  work  force  that  had  been 
demoralized  by  years  of  neglect  of  the 
passenger  train  business. 

Amtrak's  success  in  the  face  of  those 
early  challenges  has  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  even  their  most  ardent 
supporters.  Its  on  time  performance 
today  rivals  that  of  the  airline  indus- 
try. Rolling  stock,  though  still  in  short 
supply,  is  well  maintained  and  in  many 
cases  state  of  the  art.  Earlier  this 
week.  Amtrak  signed  a  contract  with 
Bombardier  Corp.  to  purchase  140  new 
doubled-decked,  long-distance  Super- 
liner  cars — the  first  new  long-distance 
cars  to  be  delivered  since  1982.  The  con- 
tract also  includes  an  option  to  pur- 
chase 39  additional  cars.  Amtrak  cur- 
rently has  282  Superliners.  however  the 
demand  for  reservations  on  these  popu- 
lar long-distance  trains,  particularly  in 
sleeping  cars,  constantly  outstrips  tbe 
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available  space  and  Amtrak  must  regu- 
larly turn  passengers  away. 

In  the  area  of  track  and  track  main- 
tenance, Amtrak's  capabilities  are  un- 
paralleled, and  its  modem  computer 
reservations  and  ticketing  system  is 
serving  as  the  model  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  systems  around  the  world. 

No  rail  passenger  system  in  the  world 
covers  a  higher  percentage  of  its  costs 
fi:om  non-Federal  sources  than  Am- 
trak, and  it  has  announced  that  it  in- 
tends to  become  the  first  passenger 
railroad  in  the  modem  age  to  operate 
without  Federal  operating  support  by 
the  year  2000. 

Indeed,  an  announcement  that  would 
have  seemed  absurdly  unrealistic  under 
another  CEO  suddenly  strikes  anyone 
who  knows  Amtrak's  I^resident  and 
Chairman,  W.  Graham  Claytor,  Jr.,  as 
deadly  serious.  His  organization  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  not  content 
merely  keeping  the  status  quo  in  to- 
day's transportation  environment.  Am- 
trak wants  to  be  able  to  meet  the  call 
for  new  service  and  expanded  service, 
where  it  makes  good  business  sense. 

Amtrak  is  an  important  part  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  Am- 
trak serves  my  home  State  of  Nebraska 
with  stops  in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Hast- 
ings, Holdredge,  and  McCook.  Amtrak 
has  also  become  the  Nation's  largest 
rail  commuter  operator  and  is  expand- 
ing its  leadership  role  in  that  field. 

I  believe  Amtrak  has  a  very  bright 
future,  and  I  further  believe  that  the 
Nation  will  be  better  for  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  commemoration  of  20 
years  of  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  is 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
and  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.   Res.  98). 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  96 

Wtaere&8  May  1,  1991,  will  mark  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passengrer  Corporation,  bet- 
ter known  as  Amtrak; 

Whereas  Amtrak  has  dramatically  im- 
proved both  the  Quality  and  the  economics  of 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  past  twenty 
years  and  provides  a  marketable  and  highly 
desired  national  transportation  service,  with 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty  trains  each  day 
operating  over  twenty-four  thousand  track 
miles  through  forty-four  States: 

Whereas  Amtrak  carries  passengers  more 
miles  and  longer  distances  than  carried  by 
all  the  passenger  railroads  In  1970  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Amtrak,  provides  trans- 
portation to  nearly  twenty-two  million 
intercity  and  eighteen  million  commuter 
passengers  each  year,  and  serves  as  a  vital 
national  transportation  link  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, which  increasingly  is  losing  other  modes 
of  public  transiwrtatlon; 

Whereas  Amtrak  employs  nearly  twenty- 
four  thousand  railroad  employees,  who  cu- 
mulatively earn  over  SI  ,000,000.000  in  annual 
taxable  income,  and  procures  over 
S3S0,000,000  in  goods  and  services  from  domes- 
tic companies  across  the  country; 


Whereas  the  country  is  witnessing  a  re- 
markable resurgence  in  supix>rt  for  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  reflected  by 
trains  that  frequently  are  sold  out  far  in  ad- 
vance of  departure  and  by  increasing  de- 
mands across  the  country  for  additional  Am- 
trak service: 

Whereas  Amtrak  Is  now  covering  over  80 
percent  of  Its  operating  costs  without  Fed- 
eral support  compared  to  just  50  percent  in 
1961,  and  is  committed  to  covering  100  per- 
cent of  Its  operating  costs  by  the  year  2000; 

Whereas  rail  passenger  service  increas- 
ingly is  recognized  as  a  critical  element  of  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system  and 
as  an  energy  efficient,  environmentally  be- 
nign alternative  to  growing  highway  and  air- 
port congestion: 

Whereas  Congress  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
quired to  preserve  funding  for  a  national  rail 
passenger  system  in  the  face  of  proposals  to 
eliminate  Federal  assistance  for  Amtrak. 
and  Is  proud  of  the  success  Amtrak  has 
achieved  in  providing  increasingly  better 
service  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer: 
and 

Whereas  Amtrak  has  a  critical  role  to  play 
in  the  future  of  the  Nation's  surface  trans- 
portation system,  as  the  operator  of  both 
conventional  and  high-speed  rail  systems, 
new  systems  based  on  magnetic  levltatlon. 
and  contract  commuter  rail  systems:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  creation  of  Am- 
trak has  the  Important  effect  of  preserving  a 
national  rail  passenger  system  and  of  provid- 
ing Americans  with  an  energy  efficient,  envi- 
ronmentally preferable  transportation  alter- 
native, and  that  the  need  for  a  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system  in  this  country 
dictates  that  Federal  and  State  transpor- 
tation planners  consider  the  many  advan- 
tages of  Improved  rail  passenger  service  as 
they  look  to  addressing  national  and  re- 
grlonal  transportation  concerns. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SHORT  TTTLE 


SENATE  WORLD  CLIMATE 
CONVENTION  OBSERVER  GROUP 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  110,  which 
is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Senate  World  Climate  Convention  Observer 
Group. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  110 

Resolved, 


Section  l.  This  resolution  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  "World  Climate  Convention  Ob- 
server Group  Resolution." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
World  Climate  Convention  Observer  Group 
(hereinafter  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Observer  Group"),  which  shall  consist 
of  thirteen  Senators  as  follows: 

(1)  The  majority  leader  and  minority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  each  serving  ex  officio:  and 

(2)  Eleven  Senators  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  six  Senators  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  from  among  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

(B)  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  from  among  the  Members  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)(1)  The  chairman  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  designated  by  the  majority  leader 
from  among  the  individuals  recommended 
for  appointment  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A). 

(2)  The  cochairman  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  designated  by  the  minority  leader 
from  among  the  individuals  recommended 
for  appointment  under  subsection  {a)(2)(B). 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Observer  Group  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  to  monitor  the  World  Climate  Con- 
vention process. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  All  foreign  travel  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  shall  be  authorized  jointly  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  both  the  chairman  and 
cochairman  of  the  Observer  Group. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  either  the  majority 
leader  or  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  does 
not  travel  on  an  official  trip  of  the  Observer 
Group,  then  that  leader  may  designate  one 
other  Senator  of  his  party  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Observer  Group  to  travel  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Observer 
Group  in  bis  stead. 

termination  date 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  terminate  upon  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  First  Session  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  on  representation  by  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  and  authorization 
for  testimony  by  a  former  employee 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate legal  counsel  to  represent  a  former  em- 
ployee in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Byron 
T.  Brown,  et  al.  and  to  authorize  testimony 
and  production  of  documents. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to 
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the  immediate  consider- 


ation of  the  n  (solution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  Consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MTTCrtELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  attomej  for  the  district  of  Ari- 
zona has  flle<  1  an  indictment  charing 
that  an  individual  named  Byron  T. 
Brown  participated  in  a  money-laun- 
dering conspiracy  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The'  Indictment  relates  to  al- 
legations of  bribery  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  Navajo  Nation, 
which  were  a  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  t;  le  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indiai  Affairs  during  the  100th 
and  101st  Conerresses.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
witness  before  the  special  committee 
and  testified  under  a  grant  of  use  im- 
munity. 

Both  the  U.S.  attorney  and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  in  this  case  have 
requested  the  Senate  to  authorize  Ken- 
neth Ballen,  formerly  chief  counsel  of 
the  special  ccmmittee  and  now  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  testify  at  a  pretrial  hearing  about 
his  communications  with  the  parties 
concerning  tie  grant  of  use  immunity 
to  Mr.  Brown  Mr.  Ballen's  communica- 
tions with  the  parties  also  may  relate 
to  Issues  befjre  the  court  concerning 
the  Govemnrent's  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Brown  for  alleged  of- 
fenses about  which  he  provided  infor- 
mation to  th((  committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  interests  of  justice  so  re- 
quire, the  Seiate  acts  to  authorize  its 
employees  and  former  employees  to 
provide  infoimation  acquired  in  the 
course  of  their  Senate  duties  in  court. 
Such  authorization  is  appropriate  in 
cases  like  ttiis,  where  the  Senate's 
grant  of  use  immunity  may  affect  a 
criminal  proa  Bcutlon.  Accordingly,  this 
resolution  wculd  authorize  the  former 
chief  counsel  to  testify  in  this  case. 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Mr. 
Ballen  in  connection  with  his  testi- 
mony in  this  case  in  order  to  protect 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  Impor- 
tantly, counsel  would  communicate  to 
the  court,  if  lecessary,  the  limited  na- 
ture of  this  Authorization,  which  is  in- 
tended to  permit  examination  only  in 
the  specific  s^a.  requested  by  the  par- 
ties; namely,  communications  between 
the  parties  apd  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  autoDrize  an  inquiry  into  the 
committee's  Internal  investigative  ac- 
tivities and  decisions. 

Finally,  tht  resolution  authorizes  the 
committee's  production  of  documents 
to  the  U.S.  attorney. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  thB  resolution  is  agreed  to 
and  the  preai  ible  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill),  with  its 
preamble,  is  i  is  follows: 


3.  RES.  Ill 

Whereas  In  the  case  United  States  v.  Byron 
T.  Brown,  et  al.,  Cr.  No.  90-353,  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona,  the  United  States  Attorney 
and  the  defendant  have  requested  testimony 
from  Kenneth  Ballen,  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Investlg-atlons  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
may,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  use  in  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b<a)  and  288c(a)(2)  (1988).  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
committees.  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas 
or  orders  Issued  to  them  In  their  official  ca- 
pacity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Kenneth  Ballen.  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide testimony  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Byron  T.  Brown,  et  al.,  O.  No.  90-353  (D. 
Ariz.),  except  concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  production  of  documents 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  is  authorized. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  Kenneth  Ballen  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Byron  T.  Brown,  et 
al..  Cr.  No.  90-353  (D.  Ariz.). 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as 
under  the  previous  order,  until  9:20 
a.m.  Wednesday.  April  24. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  I  do  thank  the 
senior  Senator  fi-om  Tennessee  for  al- 
lowing me  to  proceed  in  morning  busi- 
ness not  taking  time  fi-om  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:09  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
April  24,  1991,  at  9:20  a.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:20  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, April  24;  that  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:35  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:20 
A.M. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today,  and  if  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  further  busi- 
ness,  I   now   ask   unanimous   consent 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  April  23,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  COURTNEY.  OF  WEST  VrROINIA.  A 
CAREIER  MEMBEX  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  COUNSELOR,  FOR  THE  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR 
DURINO  HIS  TENURE  OF  SERVICE  AS  US.  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  THE  BILATERAL  CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  JOINT  CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED 
BY  THE  THRESHOLD  TEST  BAN  TREATY  (TTBT]  AND  THE 
PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOCIONS  TREATY  [PNBT). 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

CONSTANCE  BASTINE  HARRIMAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECrORS  OF  THE  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRINO  JANUARY  ».  U86.  VICE  RICHARD  C. 
HOUSCWORTH.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

JOHN  A.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  OF  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  BArtTT 
BOARD  FOR  THE  TERM  EXPIRINO  DECEMBER  31.  UH. 
VICE  JAMES  EUOENE  BURNETT.  JR..  TERM  EXPIRED. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

rVAN  SELIN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NUCLEAR  RBOULATORY  COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  &  YEARS  EXPIRING  JUNE  30.  UM.  VICE 
KENNETH  M.  CARR,  TERM  EXPIRINO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DONALD  R.  BROOK8HIER.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIB  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

JOHN  H  ROBINSON.  OF  NEVADA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MARSHAL 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEVADA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4 
YEARS.  VICE  DENNY  L.  SAMPSON.  RETIRED. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS.  HEAIV 
QUARTERS.  US  MARINE  CORPS.  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  SERVDJO  DJ  THAT  POSI- 
TION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  50*3: 

TO  BE  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

To  be  general 

LT.  OKN.  CARL  E.  MUNDY.  JR..  337-6t-1433.  USMC. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED U8T  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  THOMAS  J.  HICKEY.  47>-40-lTlS.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  PETER  M.  HEKMAN.  JR..  U.S.  NAVY.  MB-40-SH6. 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  ORADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILZ  ASSIOND  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTy  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  «1: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  C.  MACKE.  D.8.  NAVY.  3S1-30-3BI. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 
IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  OM.  SUBJECT  TO 
QUAUFICATIONB  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 
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UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


ROBERT  DAVID  ABEL 
JAMES  P  ADAMS 
MARK  K.  ADRICK 
DAVID  J.  ALAND 
PRKDERICK  D.  ALLARD.  JR 
BRADLEY  K.  ALLEN 
DOUOLA8  JAMB8  ALLEN 
OREOORY  J.  ALLEN 
ROBBtTWILUAM 

ANDERSEN 
DONALD  WILLIAM 

ANDERSON 
ROBERT  WILLIAM 

ANDBISON,  n 
WILHELM  FREDRICK 

ANDERSON 
R.  A   ARELLANO 
WILLIAM  RAY  AROUELLO 
THOMAS  JOHN  ARMINIO 
DAVID  MICHAEL  ARMITAOE 
PFTER  A.  ARMSTRONG 
DANIEL  LLOYD  ARNOLD 
STEVEN  P.  ARTZER 
JEFFREY  SHEARS  A8HBY 
MARX  M.  ATKIB80N 
CRAJO  KERMIT  AD8TAD 
ROBIN  MARIE  BABB 
JOHN  T.  BADDl 
DENNIS  ROBERT  BAER 
RANDAL  LEE  BAHR 
DDANE  MARTIN  BAKER.  JR 
ERIC  JOSEPH  BALTRU8H 
ROBERT  DONEL  BARBAREE. 

JR 
EDWARD  M.  BARBER 
JAMES  ROBERT  BARNETT 
CLAUDE  B.  BARRON 
OBOHOE  F.  BARTON 
DANIEL  8.  BEACH 
DAVID  CLYDE  BEAM 
MICHAEL  C.  BECK 
ODtARD  LEE  BECKER 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  BEHR1£ 
JOHN  S.  BENNETT 
THOMAS  CHARLES 

BENNETT 
JAMES  CHRISTOPHER 

BISCHOFF 
DAVID  NAPIER  BLAKE 
JAMES  A.  BLASKO 
DOUOLA8  A  BLOCK 
SUSAN  J.  BLUNT 
BROOKS  OWEN 

BOATWRIOHT.  JR 
EDWARD  ALLEN  BOHM 
DONALD  J.  BOLAND 
RALPH  BARTLETT  BOLDER 
STEVEN  RAY  B06TWICK 
ERDCA  ARLOIE  BOWLES 
JAMBS  B.  BOWLINO.  JR 
STEPHBl  A.  BOYCB 
ROBERT  KEITH  BOYD 
FREDERICK  P.  BRACKETT. 

JR 
STEPHEN  CRAIO  BRADLEY 
LBLAND  HENRY  BRADSHAW 
JOHN  JOSEPH  BRANSON 
MARTIN  P.  BRICKER 
RONALD  WAVERLY 

BRINKLEY 
DAVID  F.  BRITT 
FORREST  E.  BROOKS.  Ut 
avr  ARTHUR  BRUBAKER 
HBTRY  R.  BRUS 
JAMBB  THEODORE  BRY80N 
FRANK  MARTIN  BUEROER 
BRUCE  T.  BURXETT 
JOHANNA  KATHARINE 

BURTON 
JOHN  C.  BURTON 
KIM  VINCENT  BUTLER 
JAMBB  MICHAEL  BUY8KE 
JAMES  C.  BYER 
ORBOORY  L.  BYRD 
CHRIS  C.CAIN 
NATHANIEL  FRDiCH 

CALDWELL 
JOSEPH  D.  CAMACHO 
MICHAEL  CAPPONI 
JAMES  J.  CARDOSI 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  CAREY 
SHARON  L.  CARRASOO 
OARY  E.  CARTm 
WILLIAM  K.  CARVER 
WILLIAM  HBIRY 

CHEATHAM 
EDWARD  ALBER 

CHRIBTOFFBRSOM 
JAMES  LONIAL  CLARK 
THOMAS  WKIR  CLARKE.  JR 
OUYaCOFIKLD 
WILLIAM  WAYNE  COLLIER 
DAVID  LIONKL  OOMIS 

CR.  CONNIFF 
t  L.  CONNORS 
DONALD  PAUL  OOOK 
THOMAS  PHILLIP  OOOK 
DAVID  R.  COOPER 


DOUGLAS  GORDON  COOPER 
ORBOORY  R.  COOPER 
ORBOORY  CORNISH 
JOSE  R.  CORPUS 
JAMES  D.  C0UL80N 
DWIOHT  LEE  COUSINS 
JEFFREY  a  CRANE 
LAWRDICE  LAW80N 

CRAWFORD,  JR 
MARTHA  LOUISE 

CRENSHAW 
WILLIAM  JOHN 

CULBERT80N 
RICHARD  CURRENT 
PETER  H.  DALY 
WILLIAM  T.  DAMICO 
THOMAS  RAYMOND 

DANIEL.  JR 
WILLIAM  DWIOHT  DANIELS 
OBOROE  D.  DAVIS.  IH 
LEOARE  MCMAHAN  DAVIS 
DEBORAH  ANN  DEACON 
JOHN  JOSEPH  DECAVAOE 
PETER  FRED 

DELLAVEDOVA 
DAVID  RAYMOND  OEMMING 
JOHN  WILLIAM  DENEALE 
WILLIAM  E  OEWE8 
EMMITT  DAVIS  DICKENS 
GBOROE  BYER8  DOM 
HENRY  EWINO  D08KER.  JR 
DERYL  RAY  DOWELL 
TEBRENCE  M  DOYLE 
FRANCIS  KENNETH 

DROOOWBKI 
ROBERT  E  DROPPA 
MARY  ANN  DUFF 
CHRISTINE  NMN  EDWARDS 
GLENN  D.  ELLIOTT 
RONALD  NORWOOD 

ELLIOTT 
MARTIN  R.  EL8KEN 
ELIZABETH  ANN  EMERSON 
GLEN  F.  ERIC80N 
JUDD  RYAN  E8CHLIMAN 
DANIEL  NICHOLAS 

ESPOeiTO 
MICKELE  LYNN  FALKENAU 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  FEENEY 
MARK  EDWARD  FERGUSON. 

m 

IAN  PATRICK  FETTERMAN 
LINDA  DAVIB  HBHER 
WILLIAM  C   FITZGERALD 
CHARLES  ARTHUR 

FLEISCHMAN 
DENNIS  RAYMOND  FLYNN 
FRANCIS  SEAN  FOOARTY 
DAVID  J.  FONTAINE 
RANDALL  JAMES 

FRANCIOSE 
RICHARD  F.  FRANK 
JACK  EUGENE  FRAZIER 
DAVID  LEE  FREDERICK 
THOMAS  J   FREY 
MICHAEL  8.  FRICK 
STEVEN  PETER  FRISK 
PETER  J   FROTHINOHAM 
DEBORAH  BRANSON  FRUMP 
GEORGE  FULLERTON 
JOHN  DALE  FURNES8 
OARY  LEON  OABRIEL 
DIRK  M   GALLAGHER 
ALBERT  J  OALLARDO.  JR 
WILLIAM  PAUL  GARLAND 
LOUIS  JAHE8  OEANULEAS 
GEORGE  FRANK  OHIO.  JR 
JAMEe  RILEY  GILBERT,  n 
JULIA  FUTRELL  GILBERT 
MICHAEL  LEE  GILLIES 
ROBERT  J.  OILMAN 
EDWARD  JAMES  OILMORE 
BRAD  THOMAS  GOET8CH 
HENRY  GONZALES.  JR 
CATHY  LYNN  GOOD 
WILLIAM  EVANS  GORTNEY 
DALE  R.  OOVAN 
KDINETH  A.  GRABDi 
BRUCE  ALAN  GRAHAM 
THOMAS  RAYMOND  GRANT 
BRENDAN  LAURENCE  GRAY 
FRANCIS  JOHN  GRBOO 
MICHAEL  JESSE  GREEN 
CARTER  MASON 

GREENWOOD 
JAMES  H.  GREUNKE 
GARY  LYLE  ORICB 
ORBG  R.  OULLETTE 
MARK  ROBERT 

OUTTENBERGER 
EDWARD  JOHN  HAFNER 
TERANCEE  MAID 
DENNIS  HAINES 
JOSEPH  BARRY  HALL 
JAMBS  DALE  HANKIN8.  JR 
TIMOTHY  R.  HANLEY 
SEAN  KEVIN  HANRAHAN 
MICHAEL  PAUL  HANSELL 


DANIEL  L.  HANSEN 
ROBERT  CARL  HANSEN.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  LEE  HANSON 
JAMES  D   HARTIOAN 
RICHARD  W   HARTMAN.  n 
RICHARD  NMN  HA8CUP 
DAVID  MICHAEL  HASSETT 
HAROLD  G.  HATCH.  JR 
THOMAS  ARTHUR  HAWKINS 
RICHARD  W.  HEATHCOTE 
MICHAEL  GBOROE 

HBGLAND 
THOMAS  A.  HEJL 
GRETCKEN  ANN  HELWEO 
RONALD  HOLSTEI 
HENDERSON.  JR 
GORDON  E  HENDRICH 
LEON  M.  HENRY 
ZACHARY  A.  HENRY 
DONALD  EDWARD  HEPFER. 

D 
LEENDERT  R.  HERING 
KEITH  G.  HIOHFILL 
ELIZABETH  ANN  HIOHT 
JOYCE  ANN  HILL 
MARX  JOSEPH  HDKLER 
WILLIAM  G.  HIRXO 
ALBERT  HOCHEVAR 
JOHN  STEPHEN  HOEFEL 
THEODORE  JAMES 

HOFFMAN 
RICHARD  T  HOLDCROFT 
OARY  MICHAEL  HOLST 
D.  A.  HOUSEHOLDER 
DOUGLAS  LYLE  HOVLAND 
MICHAEL  R.  HOWARD 
STEPHEN  RAYMOND 

HOWARD 
MICHAEL  L.  HOYT 
JOHN  ALBERT  HUCH0W8KI 
PAUL  JOSEPH  C   HULLEY 
JOHN  D0B80N  INGER80LL 
MARVEL  TYRONE  JACKSON 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

JACKSON 
CHARLES  JAMISON 
THOR  K  JENSEN 
DAVID  FRANKLIN  JOHNSON 
DOUGLAS  PAUL  JOHNSON 
MELL0NI8E  JOHNSON 
STEPHEN  ELLIOT  JOHNSON 
GRIFFITH  O.  JONES 
STEPHEN  ROBERT  JONES 
STEVE  VERNON  JONES 
STEVEN  E  JONES 
DAVID  MICHAEL  KASUN 
MICHAEL  A   KAUFMAN 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  KEELEY 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL  KEENEY 
JERRY  WAYNE  KEESEE 
STEPHEN  W  KEITH 
JAMES  P  KELLY 
BRIAN  A.  KELMAR 
MARXW.  KENNY 
JOSEPH  DEVEREUX 

KERN  AN 
DONALD  FRANCIS 

KERRIGAN.  JR 
ANTHONY  LEE  KIOOINS 
RICHARD  V.  KDCLA 
JOSEPH  F  KILKENNY 
SPENCER  HOWARD  KINO 
STEPHEN  STARR  KING 
OARY  DAVID  KLINK 
THOMAS  GERARD  KOELZER 
OARY  8TEFFEN 
KOLLMOROEN 
MICHAEL  J.  KONKEL 
KEITH  F.  KOON 
JOSE3>H  KOVALCHDC 
DONNA  KAY  LACKMAN 
VINCENT  EUGENE 

LAMBERT 
LAWRENCE  LEROY  LANDIN 
DAVID  BRUCE  LANE 
KATHERINE  8ELBY  LANES 
CRAIG  E.  LANOMAN 
EDWARD  CHANG  LAPATWG 
JOHN  KAYLOR  LAR8H.  n 
CATHERINE  ANNE  LEAHEY 
JILL  ALISON  LEARN 
LBO  ARTHUR  LEDDC.  JR 
DIANE  CATHLEEN  LEE 
PETER  MATTHEW 

LEENH0UT8 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

LEMIEin 
THOMAS  HIWARD  LINDNER 
DEBCAAH  ANN  LOEWER 
ALEXANDER  LOPES 
TIMOTHY  LORENTZ 
LINDA  MARIE  LYLE 
ANDREW  RUSSELL 

MACOONNELL 
JOHN  CAMERON 

MACXraCHER,  JR 
JAMES  STANLEY  MACKZN 
STEPHEN  M.  MACONI 
ROBERT  C.  MADSON 
ROBEKT  H.  MAOEE 
JOHN  PATRICK  MAHONEY 


TERENCE  EDWARD 

MAHONEY 
MICHAEL  J.  MAIR 
GREGORY  EUGENE 

MALINAK 
MARTIN  JAMES  MALLEY 
GBOROE  MANASKIE 
RONALD  RICHARD  MANLEY. 

JR 
R.  L.  MARCANTONIO 
JOSEPH  BENJAMIN 

MARSHALL.  JR 
TANIA  EUSTAOA 

MARSHALL 
WILUAME.  MARSHALL 
DAVID  WILLIAM  MARTIN. 

JR 
FRANK  L.  MARTIN,  m 
ROSENDO  MARTINEZ.  JR 
GERALD  ALAN  MASON 
RANDY  JOE  MATKOWSn 
FREDERICK  THEODORE 

MATTHIES 
MARY  ELLEN  MCADAMS 
DAVID  PATRICK  MCALEER 
ALAN  LEE  MCOOLLUM 
KELLY  EUGENE  MCCOY 
GREGORY  CLYDE  MCCRAY 
TIMOTHY  VICKERS 

MCCULLY 
MICHAEL  EDWARD 

MCDEVITT 
BRADFORD  NORBURY 

MCDONALD 
JAMES  ALLEN  MCDONELL 
THOMAS  PATRIC 

M0GUINNE8S.  JR 
JAMES  F.  MCI8AAC 
JAMES  HORACE  MCKINNEY. 

JR 
ROBERT  WILLIAM 

MCMEOON.  JR 
JOHN  T.  MCMURTRIE.  JR 
ORBOORY  THOMAS 

MCNEELY 
WIUJAM  C  MCWETHY 
THOMAS  JEFFREY  MEEKER 
JACK  STEPHEN  MENENDEZ 
ROBERT  RANDALL 

MERRTTT 
DAVID  LOUIS  METZIG 
WILLIAM  DELBERT  MIANO 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  MICKLER. 

JR 
KENNETH  MILHO AN 
CYNTHIA  NMN  MILLER 
JAMES  R  MILLER 
JOHN  W   MILLER 
SAMUEL  C.  MILLER 
ROBERT  PATRICK 

MILLERICK 
BARRY  LYNN  MILLS 
WILLIAM  HOWE  MILLWARD 
CHAUNCEY  LAWRENCE 

MITCHELL 
OBOROE  ANTHO 

MONTGOMERY,  m 
VICTORINO  MOTTA  MONZON 
DANIEL  EUGENE  MOORE. 

JR 
JAMES  LLOYD  MOORE 
DAVID  MOREL 
SHAWN  MORRI8SEY 
ALAN  CRAIO  MOUDY 
JOHN  EDWARD  MUNNK 
FRANK  MICHAEL  MUNOZ 
LIESEL  RAE  MUTH 
PATRICK  D.  MYERS 
LINDA  MARIE  NAGEL 
HOLLY  HAZLETT  NELSON 
STUART  A  NELSON 
PATRICK  OUVER  NEVTTT 
PETER  TARA  NOVICK 
DEBORAH  LYNN  OAKE8 
PATRICK  8  OBRIEN 
MICHAEL  8.  OBRYAN 
JOSEPH  J.  OOONOR 
JOSEPH  WILLIAM 

ODONNELL 
MICHAEL  JOHN  OMOORE 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  ONEILL 
SUSAN  MARIE  ONOLEY 
RICHARD  JOHN  ORCHARD 
HARRY  JUN10US  OSBORNE. 

JR 
R.  W.  OSULLIVAN 
RONALD  KEITH  OSWALT 
PETER  H.  OZOiEX 
DONALD  NORMAN  PACETTI 
MICHAEL  DAVID  PALATA8 
FREDERICK  A.  PALKOVIC.  O 
JAMES  HARRY  PATRICK 
NICHOLAS  NEWLIN  PAUL 
STANLEY  W.  PEAKE 
CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN 

PERRY 
ORBOORY  JAMBB  PITMAN 
MICHAEL  NICHOLAS 

POCALYKO 
DEAN  R.  PODRACKY 
EDGAR  HILL  POWELL.  JR 
ELLIOTT  POWELL.  JR 


RICHARD  WAYNE  PRICE 
ROBiatT  JOHN  PRODOEHL 
EARL  ALLEN  PROETZEL 
CARLTON  WINN  PURITIAR. 

JR 
DAVID  C.  PYLE 
KEVIN  M.QUINN 
ROBERT  J.  qUINN 
JOHN  ALEXANDER  READ 
OUVER  M.  READ 
DAVID  JOHN  REIDY 
JON  ALAN  REIVER 
CAROL  ANN  REN08T0RFF 
DANIEL  M.  RENWICX 
PAMELA  JOAN  RHYNER 
FRANK  R.  RICE,  in 
WILLIAM  LEE  RICHARDS 
EARL  A.  RICHARDSON 
DENNIS  JOSEPH  RINGLE 
SUZANNE  NMN  ROBERTS 
OARY  EDWARD  ROSE 
JAMBB  L.  ROWLEY 
MARX  STEVEN  RUPPRECHT 
RICHARD  T.  RU8HT0N 
JOi  HOWARD  RU8SEL 
THOMAS  A.  RUSSELL 
JOHN  EDWARD  RYAN 
STEPHEN  BERYL  SALE 
MARX  JAMES  SALONIA 
CHARLES  P  SALSMAN 
KATHY  CAMBRmOE  SAPP 
STANLEY  L.  SAUNDERS 
ORBOORY  R.  SAWYER 
THOMAS  CRAIO  SAXON 
EDWARD  WILLIAM 

SCHILLER 
STEVEN  SCHLIENTZ 
CAROL  JO  SCHMIDT 
DENNIS  ARVIN  SCHMIDT 
CHRISTOPHER  P. 

SCHNEDAR 
ROBEKT  F.  SCHNIEDWIND. 

JR 
DAVID  M.  SCHUBERT 
RICHARD  NATHANIEL 

SCHWENX 
WALTER  OAMBIER  SCULL. 

m 

STEVE  ALLEN  SEAL 
JONATHAN  E.  SEARS 
WALTER  DYWANE 

SEDLACEK 
JOHN  J   8ELBERO 
RICHARD  E.  SELF 
JAMES  RICHARD  SHELBY 
WtLLLAM  OLIVER 

8HEWCHUK 
DANIEL  R.  SHINBOO 
WOODY  T.  SHORTT 
JOHN  ALAN  SILL 
DENNIS  L  SIMON 
WALTER  M   SKDWER 
DAVID  J   SKOCDC 
KEMP  LOUIS  SKUDtN 
C.  D  SLACK 
WAYNE  DOUGLAS 

SLAUGHTER 
DANIEL  MARTIN  SMITH 
DAVID  BRUCE  SMITH 
ROBERT  BRUCE  SMITH 
WILLIAM  M.  SMITH 
ROBERT  M.  80UDERS 
C   J    8PADA 
KEITH  NORMAN 

SPANOENBERO 
FRANK  W   SPENCE 
GBOROE  O.  SPRUNG 
MARK  S  8TAFIEJ 
OARY  GENE  STARR 
C.  L.  STATHOS 
MARIANNE  VALMER 

STBADLEY 
JOHN  ORBOORY  STEELE 
THOMAS  8TENSTROM 
DENNIS  WILLIAM  STEVENS 
THOMAS  STEVENSON 
JOHN  MARREN  STEWART 
WILLIAM  M   BTILES 
DENNIS  THOMAS 

8TOKOWSKI 
JAMES  ROBERT  STONE 


JOHN  W.  STOTZ 
MATTHEW  STREETER 
DAVID  W.  STRONG.  JR 
MICHAEL  R  STURM 
CLEVELAND  GREGORY 

SULLIVAN 
JOHN  EDWIN  SUTTON 
DANE  C.  8W ANSON 
ANDREW  BRIAN  TAMAYO 
ERNEST  NORMAN  TAYLOR, 

JR 
MELVIN  LEE  TAYLOR.  JR 
XZANA  METELLA  TELLIB 
RICHARD  L.  THAYOi 
JON  ERIC  THIELE 
GBOROE  JOSEP 

THIELEMANN,  m 
MARC  JOSEPH  THOMAS 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  THOMAS 
SCOTT  MICHAEL  THOMAS 
DANIEL  DIEMER 

THOMPSON 
n>WARD  KIMBALL 

THOMPSON 
ORACIX  LEE  THOMPSON 
ROBERT  LEWIS  THOMPSON 
JOHN  TOMKOVTTCH 
JAMES  PATRICK  TOSCANO 
KENNETH  R.  TRASS 
THOMAS  W.  TROTTER 
GAIL  BENDIG  TRYON 
LAWRENCE  D.  TUPPER 
CRAIO  WESTON  TURLEY 
WILLIAM  TERRY  TYLER 
MICHAEL  LBO  TYMEMSKY 
JAMES  PAUL  USBECK 
RICHARD  DAVID  UYAK 
BILLY  LEE  VASQUBZ 
WILLIAM  H.  VAUOHAN 
STEPHEN  R.  VAUGHN.  JR 
WILLIAM  R  VENOHR 
CARLA  ANN  VILLARREAL 
JOHN  PAUL  VINSON 
LARRY  DOMINIC 

VmOALLITO 
MICHAEL  CRAIO  VITALE 
JOHN  F   VUOLO 
MARX  ORBOORY 

WAHL8TROM 
MICHAEL  ALBERT  WATTE 
JANE  DALLAMURA  WALSH 
MICHAEL  F.  WANJON 
JOHN  RICHARD  WARNBCKX 
ROBDtT  SAUNDERS 

WARNDl 
JAMES  L.  WARREN 
TIMOTHY  DAVID  WARREN 
MICHAEL  K.  WATERS 
HENRY  JOSEPH  WATRAS 
CHARLES  ERNEST 

WATT  AM.  JR 
STEPHEN  GREGORY 

WEINOART 
ROY  EDWARD  WEISERT 
ROBERT  SCOTT  WELLS 
MICHAEL  HENRY  WERNER 
MICHAEL  RAY  WERTZ 
GLENDA  JO  WETHERILL 
BRUCE  RICHARD  WHTTELY 
ROBERT  N  WHITKOP 
ROBERT  L  WILDE 
CALVIN  D  G  WILLARD 
KENNETH  A.  WILLIAMS 
STEVEN  LEE  WIL8TRUP 
JOHN  WILLIAM  WINKLER 
JAMES  ALEXANDE 

WINNEFELD.  JR 
JAMES  P  WISECUP 
JAMES  D  WITHERS 
ROBBIT  FRANCIS  WOOD.  JR 
WAYNE  T.  WOOLWEBER 
RICHARD  ALLEN  WRIGHT 
TIMOTHY  COURTNEY 

YANDLE 
CYNTHIA  DAWN  YAR08H 
WALTER  YOUR8TONE 
BRYAN  LEE  YRI 
DA^TD  ZIEMBA  , 

LEONARD  ALLEN 
ZINGARELLI 


ENGINEERINO  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


DENNIS  DAQUIL  ANTONIO 
PETER  P  AYOTTE 
JOSEPH  M  BERNER 
JOHN  JOeEPH  BRBSLIN.  JR 
THOMAS  MARTIN 

BUCKINOHAM 
RICHARD  F.  BURN  A 
LARRY  DEAN  BURRILL 
OARY  W  CAILLE 
FRANCIS  JAMBS  CAMELIO 
JEFFREY  PAUL 

CAULFEILDJAMES 
JOHN  FRANKLIN  COLE 
PHILIP  J  OORBETT 
PATRICK  FRANK  CROMAR 
DEBRA  LEE  DEACON 


MICHAEL  EDWARD 

DELANEY 
KEVIN  CLIFTON  EBEL 
RONALD  LEE  EDWARDS 
WILUAM  D.  BSCUE 
JOHN  ROBERT  EXELL 
DAVID  B.  FEROUSON 
PETER  C  FUJONS 
D>WARD  L  GARCIA 
DANIEL  ELUOTT  GEAR 
ELTON  RAY  GIBSON.  JR 
WILLIAM  ANTHONY 

GOODWIN 
MICHAELS.  HAMNER 
KETTHD.  HANKY 
PAUL  MARTIN  HERZIO.  JR 
MARX  A.  HUOEL 
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PHILIP  N.  JOHNSON 
ERIC  MERWIN  JONB  I 
DORSETT  W.  JORDaIi 
JOHN  8.  KAMEN 
JONATHAN  KIELL 
KEVIN  MICHAiX  LEtS 
JOeEFH  P  MARQUEI I 
BENJAMIN  NMN  MAf TINEZ. 

JR 

BRENT  WRIGHT  MCrtANIEL 
PAUL  DANIEL  MUNJ 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  MIJRPHY 
KURT  W   NELSON 
LAWRENCE  A  NEW*)N 
KURT  D  OBERHOFE  t 
ELIZABETH  BRE8  0|.BRYS 
JAMES  L.  PERRY 
JOHN  J   POLCARI 
STEPHEN  R.  PRICE 


WILLIAM  DRANE 

RODRIGUEZ 
MICKEY  V  ROSS 
JIMMY  DALE  SAUNDERS 
THOMAS  E.  SAUNDERS 
JESSE  B  SCHRUM 
ROBERT  LEONARD  3EAT0N 
THOMAS  W.  8EUBERT 
MARC  S  STEWART 
DEBORAH  REOINA 

STTLTNER 
RONALD  DAVID  THOMAS 
JOHN  M   TIERNEY 
ROBERT  LOUIS  ULE 
DA\TD  CHESTER  WARNER 
JOHN  C  WATERS 
RICHARD  W  WHITE 
JOHN  R.  WILSON 


AEROSPACE  B  NOINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
[ENGINEERING) 

1o  be  commander 


THOMAS  ANDREW  CfUflLL 
RICHARD  WILLIAM 

CUMMIN08 
DOUGLAS  JOHN  DIC±MAN 
OBORCE  D   DUCHAK 
CARL  ROBERT  ENG^LBERT 
EDGAR  R  ENOCHS 
JOSEPH  THOMAS  oiNGO 
JAMES  T  GLASS 
DAVID  ALLEN  HARIUNGTON 
DONALD  WAYNE  HALTING 
PATRICK  O  HOG  AN 
JOHN  NICHOLAS  KOhUT 


CHARLES  ROOSEVI^T 

BLEND 
JAMES  DELBERT  B(^>NE. 

JR 

DAVID  PHILLIP  FAdST 
STEVEN  LOUIS  HAr«ON 
PETER  JAMES  LASjCZ 
RONALD  WAYNE  MARTIN 


ALAN  L.  LOHMAN 
ROBERT  ANTHONY  LOPEZ 
KENNETH  JAMES  MILLS 
JOEL  STEVEN  MORROW 
RICHARD  MONTGOMERY 

PREVATT 
CHARLES  RA00O8IN 
DOUGLAS  LEIGH  BOBBINS 
THOMAS  F   SALACKA 
MARTINUS  MARIA 

SARIGULKUJN 
DAVE  JEFFREY  URICH 
PAUL  E.  YOUNG 


AEROSPACE  t  NGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
MAINTENANCE) 

'  0  be  commander 


AVlAlnON  DUTY  OFFICERS 

;  '0  be  commander 


CROMWELL  BOWEN 

CAMPBELL,  n 
PAUL  ROBERT  COX 
THOMAS  R.  LITTLE 


SPECIAL  DU  nr  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGY) 

;  'o  be  commander 


EUGENE  ROBERT 

ARBOOAST 
DON"  BRUCE  DEC ARIa 
BRUCE  LEE  DRAKE 
DOUGLAS  NORMAN 

GANGLER 
GERARD  MICHAEL  La WTON 
OU8  KADERLY  Unf.  JR 
CURTIS  EVERETT 

MITCHELL 
DAVID  VICTOR  MOIlRIS 


STUART  L.  PAUL 
KEVIN  K  RITTER 
MICHAEL  NED  ROMERO 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  ROUM 
MARLENE  ANN  SIMMONS 
FRANK  JACKSON  SMITH 
GEORGE  DANIEL  WALKER 
JAMES  GILBERT  WOOLWAY 


RICHARD  P  MASON 
LAURENCE  WTLUAM  NEAL 
JACK  l.EF  ZAWISZA 


MARKNEWHAGEN 
CHARLES  J   NORWOOD 
JOHN  GORDON  PESHIN8KI 
CHARLES  LOWRY  ROWE,  JR 
ANDREW  MICHAEL  SINGER 
PAUL  ADAM  VOIGT.  JR 
DOROTHY  EUGENIA 

WALIZER 
BRUCE  ROBERT  WEISS 
CHARLES  A.  WILLIAMS 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  commander 


MICHAEL  D   ANDERSEN 
MARK  GIBSON  ANGUN 
DLANE  hEK  ARMSTRONG 
LEROY  THOMAS  BORTMES 
BARBARA  JO  BOWYER 
JANICE  MARIE  DUNDAS 
OARRON  LEE  ELDERS 
BERNARD  ANTHONY  HAMM. 

JR 
JOHN  WILLIAM  HEDLUND 
VAN  ALLEN  HENLEY 
JAMES  MEREDITH  HOEY.  m 
SUSAN  JEAN  HYDE 
GFIEGORY  ANTHONY 

KOUMBIS 
KEVIN  JAMES  LATHAM 
JAMES  HENRY  MCKEE.  Ill 


LEE  MEADOWS 
CYRUS  MARK  MERRITT 
DONALD  ALAN  MEYER 
JEFFREY  DAVID  MILLER 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  PERANICH 
STEPHEN  ROY  SADLER 
STEPHEN  FRANCIS 

SANTEZ,  JR 
STANLEY  GENE 

STEFANSKY 
GERALD  ADAM  8T0LL 
VIVIAN  LEONARD 

TURNBULL 
MICHAEL  STANLEY 

VILLARREAL 
DEAN  MARTIN  WHET8TINE 
COLUMBUS  WILLIAMS.  JR 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  commander 


WILLIAM  DAVIS  BARRON 
CONINOSBY  E8PIN  BURDON. 

JR 
GREGORY  HARLEY 

HARTUNG 


EDWARD  H.  LUNDQUIST 
GARY  EVERETT  8HROUT 
MICHAEL  LAWKE 

THURWANGER 
MICHAEL  L.  TODD 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

To  be  commander 


JEFFREY  LEE  BARKER 
TOD  D   BENEDICT 
ROBERT  P.  GARRETT 
NICHOLAS  DOUGLAS 

GURAL 
THOMAS  DONALD  LAGE 
ROBERT  A   LAWSON 


DAVID  GREGORY 

MARK  HAM 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  MARTIN 
M.  C.  OLOUOHLIN 
DARRELL  HENRY  SMITH 
BILLY  BARTON  8TAMEY.  JR 
TERRANCE  ALLAN 

TIELKING 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  (LINE) 

To  be  commander 


GENE  RUSSELL  ALLEN 
HERMAN  G   BANCROFT.  HI 
KENNETH  RANDOLPH 

BASSETT 
THOMAS  J   BOTULINSKI 
LONNY  D.  BROWN 
EDWARD  J   BUNKER 
MICHAEL  CARL  BURKETT 
JUAN  LEROY  CHAVEZ 
RONALD  J.  CHRISTOPHER 
BRUCE  GREGORY  CLARK 
THOMAS  8T  CZULEWICZ 
OUSTAV  A.  DBNBCAMP,  HI 
WILLARD  EUGENE  DIXON 
EDWARD  L.  D0T80N 
ALBERT  D   FERRIS,  m 
GARY  LYNN  FOROACH 
BRUCE  E    FOUNTAIN 
WILLIAM  EMMETT  FOX.  JR 
JOHN  WILLI  GOLDBERG 
ELLIS  NMN  HAMILTON 
OEDRICH  C  HOHOR8T 
STEPHEN  C.  JONES.  JR 
GEORGE  EDWARD  KELL.  JR 
GARY  L.  LAUN 
FREDERICK  F   LINEBURO 


THOMAS  TYRREL  LOOUE. 

JR 
RAYMOND  FRANCIS  LOPEZ. 

JR 
JAMES  N   MAJORITY 
FRANK  A   MCKNNEY.  Ill 
THOMAS  EARL  METCALF 
NEAL  S   MILES 
THEODORE  GARTH  MILLER 
ROBERT  C   MOCK 
ROBERT  L  MORGAN 
CHARLES  LESLEY  MOSELY 
RONALD  CEBE  PITTMAN 
RAY  RAMIREZ 
DAVID  ALLEN  RINOERING 
ROBERT  WALTER  RUPLE.  II 
RODNEY  J   SALTS 
DAVID  COLIN  SCHMITZ 
FRANK  R  SEVERANCE 
THOMAS  E.  STEVENS 
JOHN  A.  STONE 
GEORGE  M.  SWEAR 
JOHN  FRANaS  SZAKAS 
HARRY  N  TENARO 
MICHAEL  CONNELL 

TURPEN 
RAYMOND  ALLAN  VIAD 


CLYDE  QUINTON  WEBB 
RALPH  CHESTER  WELLS 


April  23,  1991 

JOHN  WILLIAM  WHITE 
GEORGE  K.  ZANE 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

J.  MICHALEL  LUTTIO.  OF  VmOINIA.  TO  BE  U.S.  CTRCVTT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  4TH  CIRCUIT.  VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CRB- 
ATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-«M.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1. 

1990 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DAVID  T.  KEARNS.  OF  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION.  VICE  JOHN  THEODORE 
SANDERS. 

COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING  COMMISSION 

SHEILA  C.  BAIR.  OF  KANSAS.  TO  BE  A  COMMISSIONER 
OF  THE  COMMODITY  FUTimES  TRADINO  00MMM8I0N 
F(5r  the  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  13.  1994.  VICE  ROBERT  R. 
DAVIS.  RESIGNED. 

JOSPEH  B.  DIAL.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  COMMODITY  FUTimES  TRADINO  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JUNE  19.  1966.  VICE  KAIX>  A. 
HINEMAN.  TERM  EXPIRING. 

NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSDJO 
PARTNERSHIPS 

EUGENE  PETERS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COR- 
PORATION FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  THE  TERM 
EXPIRING  OCTOBER  V,  1992.  VICE  WILLIAM  F.  SULLIVAN. 
TERM  EXPIRED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate,  April  23,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MELISSA  FOEL8CH  WELLS.  OF  CONNECTICUT.  A  CA- 
REER MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ZAIRE. 

RAYMOND  GEORGE  HARDENBURGH  8EITZ.  OF  TEXAS.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIAKY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM 
JOHN  CONNOLLY.  AND  ENDING  FREDERICK  A  MECKE. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEI\'ED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON 
APRIL  11.  IWl. 


Apnl  23,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


HON.  WM.  S.  BR00MF1ELD 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
dream  big  dreams  of  a  better  tomorrow  but 
very  few  actually  capture  the  essence  of  those 
dreams  and  tum  them  into  reality.  My  frierxj, 
former  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  has  the 
uncanny  knack  to  do  just  ttiat  And  by  turning 
his  dreams  into  reality,  he  has  paved  the  way 
for  a  brighter  future  for  us  all. 

Back  in  the  1950's.  I  remember  Fred 
Schwengel  sharing  his  vision  of  buikJing  a  his- 
torical society,  arxJ  through  his  determination 
and  hard  work,  the  Capitol  Historical  Society 
soon  emerged. 

Today,  thanks  to  Fred  Schwengel  we  have 
holiday  cards,  historical  calendars  and  numer- 
ous otfier  mementos  memorializing  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  Thanks  to  Fred  Schwengel  we 
have  history  books  and  commemorative  med- 
als. And  thanks  to  Fred  Schwengel  we  can 
admire  beautiful  murals  and  other  art  in  the 
Capitol.  Without  the  realization  of  his  dream  of 
a  historical  society,  much  of  America's  rich 
history  would  be  tost  to  future  generations. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  a  remarkat)le  American. 
A  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  he  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  a  better  future.  As  legislator,  his- 
torian, mason  and  friend,  Fred  Schwengel  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  indivkJuals 
and  brought  the  American  spirit  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Recxdrd  a  column  from  The  Scottish  Rite 
Joumal,  a  notable  tribute  to  Fred  Schwengel 
wtK)  continues  to  wori<  today  for  a  better  to- 
morrow. 

Illustrious:  Fred  Schwengel:  Creating  a 

Better  Tomorrow 

(By  Herb  Wadsworth,  33*) 

There  Is  an  Indomitable  spirit  In  some. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  took  his  oath  of  of- 
fice as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  1847,  he  could  not  have  Imag- 
ined the  heartbreak  and  tragedy  that  would 
befall  his  life.  Neither  could  he  have  seen 
that  his  life  and  example  would  serve  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  millions  upon  millions  for 
all  time  to  come. 

We  can  but  Imagine  this  tall,  gaunt  young 
man  walking  the  halls  of  a  largely  unfin- 
ished U.S.  Capitol— dreaming  dreams  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  become 
the  model  and  Inspiration  of  a  young  Iowa 
farm  boy  who.  In  his  own  way.  has  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  bis  fellow  man. 
Particularly,  the  life  and  work  of  Fred 
Schwengel  has  enhanced  the  structure  and 
the  aura  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
for  generations. 

Legislator,  historian,  humanitarian,  hus- 
band, father— and  Freemason — Dlustrlous: 
Schwengel  is,  like  Lincoln,  another  tall, 
gaunt  figure  who  walks  the  halls  of  the  now 


completed  Capitol  building,  realizing  dreams 
of  a  better  tomorrow. 

Bom  In  rural  Franklin  County,  Iowa,  In 
1906,  to  a  recently  Immigrated  German  cou- 
ple, Fred  had  a  father  who  extolled  the  fi«e- 
dom  and  opportunity  of  his  new  country,  but 
education  at  that  time  did  not  hold  a  high 
priority.  Tilling  the  land  did. 

Young  Fred  completed  the  eight  grades  of- 
fered by  his  local  school  and  then  rode  a 
horse  twelve  miles  to  a  secondary  school.  He 
was  determined  to  get  an  education.  Some- 
thing in  his  makeup  set  him  apart  even  In 
that  day,  and.  like  Lincoln,  he  was  to  know 
inspiration  and  encouragement  fl-om  those 
who  saw  in  this  young  man  something  spe- 
cial. 

Always  a  good  athlete,  he  excelled  In  base- 
ball, and  a  couple  living  near  his  new  school 
offered  him  room  and  board,  plus  one  dollar 
a  week,  to  perform  farm  chores  on  Satur- 
days. His  athletic  ability  soon  won  him  a 
scholarship  to  Northeast  Missouri  Teachers 
College.  It  is  a  legend  among  some  folks 
back  In  Iowa  as  they  talk  about  the  time 
young  Fred  and  his  coach  hitchhiked  to  the 
state  track  meet.  Fred  comprising  the  entire 
Missouri  Teachers  College  team.  He  finished 
third  in  the  overall  meet. 

Dan  Faurot,  later  to  become  famous  as 
head  football  coach  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, spotted  Schwengel  in  a  dummy  scrim- 
mage and  the  next  day  sent  him  into  the 
starting  lineup,  telling  him  to  wrestle  down 
whoever  caught  the  ball  on  the  opposing 
team. 

He  did  It  well  enough  to  be  a  four-year, 
first-team  player  for  Faurot,  and  he  was 
named  a  small-college  all-American  in  his 
senior  year. 

After  graduation.  Schwengel  married  his 
college  sweetheart,  Ethel  Cassldy,  tmd  set- 
tled In  Shelbina,  Missouri,  to  coach  sports 
and  teach  history.  Several  years  later,  after 
their  son  and  daughter  were  bom,  the  young 
couple  moved  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Fred 
began  a  highly  successful  career  in  the  Insur- 
ance profession. 

Citing  unmet  needs.  Fred  became  very  ac- 
tive and  outspoken  in  local  affairs.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  was  elected  president  of  the  Young 
Republicans  and  state  president  of  the  Iowa 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  county, 
which  was  heavily  populated  with  German- 
speaking  Immigrants,  was  also  heavily 
Democratic. 

In  1944.  Scott  County  Republicans  per- 
suaded Fred  to  mn  for  the  Iowa  Legislature, 
many  feeling  he  was  just  going  to  be  a  "sac- 
rificial lamb."  He  won  by  34  votes. 

He  served  ten  years,  getting  into  a  cele- 
brated battle  with  Governor  Robert  Blue 
over  the  issue  of  state  aid  to  education. 
When  the  dust  cleared.  Fred  emerged  victori- 
ous, but  more  Importantly.  Iowa  students 
had  won,  and  the  bill  he  helped  pass  remains 
one  of  his  most  lasting  legacies.  Prior  to  his 
efforts,  the  state  provided  no  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  schools,  and  consequently 
education  languished  as  a  cause  in  the  state 
legislature. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1954.  Fred  wishing 
to  learn  more  about  the  nation's  Capitol, 
sought  to  join  a  Capitol  historical  society. 
He  soon  leemed  there  wasn't  one. 


So  he  read  all  that  he  could  find  on  the 
subject.  This  search  revealed  there  was  very 
little.  Thus  was  bom  the  U.S.  Capitol  Histor- 
ical Society  which  was  to  become  Fred 
Schwengel's  Ufework  and.  as  the  Society's 
President,  the  role  which  nmny  of  his  fMends 
feel  he  was  prepared  for  by  destiny. 

In  late  1966,  Schwengel  approached  his 
friend.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  and  was  met 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  typified  the 
Texa£  legislative  giant.  "By  damn. 
Schwengel,"  he  declared,  "let's  get  some  of 
us  together  to  organise  a  Capitol  society." 

There  was  an  offer  to  fUnd  such  an  organi- 
zation with  legislative  funds,  but  Schwengel. 
a  die-hard  tree  enterpriser  then  and  now.  was 
determined  to  fund  the  fledgling  group  with- 
out government  help — or  Interference. 

He  turned  to  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety through  his  {Mend  Arthur  Hanson  who 
shared  his  vision  and  interest.  The  Society 
had  already  written  and  published  a  guide 
book  on  the  White  House  at  the  request  of 
the  then  First  Lady.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

The  Board  agreed,  with  one  stipulation.  It 
wanted  to  take  separate  pictures  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  session.  Until  that 
time,  it  had  never  been  done. 

Raybum  gave  approval,  but  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell  disapproved  of  the  action.  Fred 
arranged  a  meeting,  telling  the  distinguished 
Georgian  that  "this  is  a  story  the  people 
need  to  know."  A  ten-minute  meeting 
stretched  into  an  hour. 

Russell  looked  out  the  window  of  his  office 
and  told  Schwengel  he  was  still  opposed.  But 
he  added,  "Tell  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader,  that  If  he  will  alert  me 
when  he's  going  to  call  this  resolution  up  for 
unanimous  approval.  I'll  arrange  to  be  off 
the  fioor." 

Schwengel  still  speaks  in  awe  of  Senator 
Russell  who  Is  a  legend  in  the  annals  of  the 
Senate;  and  on  that  thin  thread  was  bom  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  formally 
founded  in  1962. 

National  Geographic  writer  Lonnelle 
Aikman  was  assigned  to  write  the  story  of 
the  Capitol.  Published  in  1963.  We.  The  Peo- 
ple was  a  blockbuster,  selling  some  300.000 
copies  in  its  first  year.  The  revenue  trom 
this  book  launched  the  U.S.  Capitol  Society. 

And.  it's  still  working!  The  Society  has 
funnelled  $3  million  into  research  and  acqui- 
sitions and  built  an  endowment  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, all  in  large  part  to  We.  The  People 
which  has  been  updated  fourteen  times  and 
is  now  printed  in  six  languages.  Some  5.5 
million  copies  have  been  sold,  making  it  the 
most  successfully  history  book  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Among  the  texts  the  Society  currently  has 
available  are:  Washington,  Past  and  Present; 
Our  Nation's  Capitol  Coloring  Book;  Statu- 
ary Hall;  and  a  new  entry.  The  Bibliography 
of  Speakers. 

In  addition  to  the  books,  slides,  imstcards. 
prints.  Christmas  cards  and  stationery,  other 
mementos  of  the  Capitol  are  available.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  are  the  bookends  and 
paperweights  made  of  the  stone  removed 
trom  the  building  during  recent  renovations. 
Commemorative  medals  have  been  struck 
and  are  big  sellers,  along  with  the  Society's 
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annual  historical  ciJend&r  which  has  grown 
in  distribution  by  le  ape  and  bounds. 

Also,  Helen  Hayns  narrates  a  recording: 
"The  Voice  of  the  People,"  and  a  twenty- 
eigrht  minute  film,  'City  Out  of  Wilderness: 
Waahing:ton,"  mlrrcrs  the  early  days  of  the 
nation's  Capital. 

Schwengel  is  now  raising  S5  million  to  cre- 
ate a  new  aeries  of  nims  for  rental  and  pur- 
chase. He  believes  t  ley  will  prove  a  valuable 
tool  in  teaching  Anerican  history  and  its 
traditional  values  Co  students  and  scholars, 
children  and  adults,  across  the  land. 

The  funds  collect  sd  by  the  Society,  more 
tha  S2.5  million  over  the  years  have  been 
pumped  back  into  the  U.S.  Capitol  building 
itself  through  fundli  ig  of  new  art,  restoration 
of  old  art,  and  research.  Schwengel  says 
proudly  that  not  a  d  ime  of  taxpayer's  money 
goes  Into  this  endea'  ror. 

Perhaps  the  Capitdl  Society's  most  notable 
accomplishment  bte  been  the  murals 
commmissloned  to  idom  the  House  side  of 
the  Capitol.  They  Lre  stunning  and  are  a 
complement  to  the  paintings  of  the  offices 
and  halls  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  building 
done  at  an  earlier  tii  ne. 

Symposia  form  an  Dther  focus  for  the  Soci- 
ety. Held  each  Maich  in  the  Capitol,  they 
draw  leading  scholai  s  trom  across  the  nation 
and  abroad.  Papers  presented  at  each 
symposia  are  published  and  made  available 
not  only  to  libraries  and  universities,  but  to 
interested  individuals  and  organizations  as 
well. 

Other  efforts  on  Pred's  part  include  au- 
thoring Tfie  Republican  Party— Its  Heritage 
and  History  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  Re- 
publican Heritage  Pdundation  which  seeks  to 
tell  the  story  of  ths  Republican  Party  and 
its  contribution  to  tie  life  of  this  nation. 

The  16  years  Schw  sngel  spent  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Repr  ssentatives  were  marked 
by  accomplishment,  but  none  so  significant 
and  far-reaching  as  1  lis  efforts  to  develop  the 
interstate  highway  system.  Having  had  expe- 
rience with  bonding  future  generations,  he 
led  the  fight  to  place  the  system  on  a  "pay 
as  you  pave"  basis.  Dxir  Interstate  highways 
now  stretch  over  43.(  00  miles  and  cost  us  SlOO 
billion  through  the  passage  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Estlmfites  show  that  It  has 
saved  countless  llve^  and  close  to  SSOO  billion 
in  savings  to  motoriits. 

One  of  his  meetlncs  with  President  Eisen- 
hower is  credited  wl  ih  convincing  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  the  ^as  tax  which  went  Into 
the  Trust  Fund,  ral.her  than  taxing  future 
generations  with  hig  away  bonds. 

A  Thirty-third  Degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  Fred  has  ppssibly  given  as  many 
talks  to  Masonic  gnoupe  around  the  nation 
as  any  person  ever  lo  wear  the  white  lamb- 
skin apron. 

One  of  his  most  memorable  moments  in 
Masonry  came  in  1931  when  Fred  was  attend- 
ing college  in  Missouri.  As  a  newly  Inducted 
Bfaaon.  Fred  made  coffee  for  a  Lodge  meet- 
ing visited  by  a  fello'ir  member  of  the  Frater- 
nity and  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Harry  S.  Tru  man. 

"Brother  Truman,  I'd  like  you  to  meet 
Brother  Schwengel. "1  a  member  said.  Finding 
out  Fred  was  a  history  teacher,  Truman  then 
told  Schwengel  that<  a  knowledge  of  history 
is  essential  to  belnf  a  sound  citizen.  Fred 
has  never  forgotten  ^ose  words. 

A  Lincoln  scholai',  Schwengel  paid  ten 
cents  for  the  first  pock  he  bought,  in  the 
early  1930's.  on  the  lifTe  of  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved PresidentB.  After  that  he  collected 
more  than  3.000  boofs  on  Lincoln,  which  he 
donated,  along  with  | other  Lincoln  memora- 
bilia collected  over  the  years,  to  Northeast 
Missouri  SUte  UnlvA'sity. 
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The  great  American  poet  and  Lincoln 
scholar  Carl  Sandburg  was  a  close  friend  of 
Brother  Schwengel.  They  spent  countless 
hours  discussing  President  Lincoln  and 
American  history. 

Sandburg  told  Schwengel,  "Whenever  a 
people  or  an  institution  forgets  its  early 
hard  beginnings,  it  is  beginning  to  decay." 

Because  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  good 
and  gentle  man  who  continues  to  trod  the 
halls  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  full  of 
new  Ideas  and  great  dreams,  all  Americans 
are  richer. 
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THE  REVEREND  JOAN  BROWN 
CAMPBELL:  AT  THE  TOP  OF  HER 
PROFESSION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  congrahjiations  to  my  dear  friend,  Rev. 
Joan  Brown  Campbell,  a  successful  wife, 
mottier,  and  community  volunteer,  wtio,  in  ttie 
middle  years  of  her  life,  has  risen  to  the  very 
top  of  tier  second  profession:  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

This  is  a  rare  honor  kiecause  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  the  second  woman  and  tfie  first  female  min- 
ister to  serve  as  general  secretary  in  the  40- 
year  history  of  the  organization  which  encom- 
passes 32  Christian  denominations  with  42 
million  members.  The  National  Council  of 
Churcties  is  the  largest  ecumenical  body  in 
the  United  States. 

Joan  Brown  Campbell  has  standing  as  a 
minister  in  both  the  Christian  Churcti — Disci- 
ptes  of  Christ— and  the  American  Baptist 
Church  [U.S.A.].  The  Reverend  Campbell  has 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  English  and  speech 
and  a  master's  in  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  She  studied  urtian  ministry  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land, OH  t)efore  she  was  ordained  in  1980. 

Joan  Brown  Campbell  is  considered  a  role 
model  txjth  within  tier  church  and  within  her 
family  and  community.  Her  colleagues  call  tier 
a  "motivator  *  *  *  a  reconciler  *  *  *  a  sea- 
soned ecumenist."  Her  daughter,  Ohio  Rep- 
resentative Jane  Louise  Campbell  is  quoted 
as  saying  her  mother  gave  her  and  her  two 
brottiers  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  a 
"sense  of  responsibility  to  the  family  and 
home." 

As  a  measure  of  the  love  and  respect  held 
for  Rev.  Joan  Brown  Campbell,  the  congrega- 
tion of  her  home  church,  the  Heights  Christian 
Church  in  Shaker  Heigtits,  OH  is  planning  a 
celebratory  service  for  the  Reverend  Campbell 
on  April  25.  1991.  The  New  York  Times  wrote 
an  excellent  profile  of  this  tmly  extraordinary 
woman  from  which  I  tiave  txjrrowed  to  capture 
some  of  the  spirit  of  this  kiving  and  lovely 
lady,  and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  it  in  its  entirety 
for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Joan  B.  Campbell 
(By  Art  L.  Goldman) 

Portland,  OR— Until  she  was  40  years  old, 
the  Rev.  Joan  Brown  Campbell  was  a  full- 
time  mother,  wife,  housekeeper  and  commu- 
nity volunteer. 

Just  two  days  after  her  5»th  birthday,  Ms. 
Campbell  was  elected  to  the  top  ecumenical 


position  in  the  nation,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

"Imagine  what  she  would  be  doing  if  she 
had  started  at  22,"  her  daughter,  Jane  Louise 
Campbell,  said  Wednesday  night  on  the  eve 
of  her  mother's  election. 

The  elder  Ms.  Campbell  was  described  by 
colleagues  as  a  "seasoned  ecumenist,"  a 
"motivator,  enabler  and  reconciler"  and  a 
woman  with  a  deep  faith  and  open  mind. 

But  to  her  daughter,  the  eldest  of  her  three 
children  (Ms.  Campbell  has  two  sons,  Paul 
Jr.  and  James),  the  new  general  secretary 
was  a  towering  role  model. 

"She  gave  us  a  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  fam- 
ily and  home,"  said  the  younger  Ms.  Camp- 
bell, the  mother  of  two  young  children  and  a 
Representative  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  1960'S 

The  daughter  remembered  when,  in  the 
1960's  her  family  got  bomb  threats  after  they 
invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
to  preach  in  their  church  in  the  Cleveland 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights.  "My  mother's  re- 
action was:  "Clean  up  under  your  beds.  The 
police  will  be  looking  for  bombs,  and  I  don't 
want  them  to  find  any  mess  under  there.'  " 

Ms.  Campl)ell,  currently  the  head  of  the 
American  office  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  will  take  the  helm  of  the  National 
Council  in  March.  She  will  succeed  James  A. 
Hamilton,  a  United  Methodist  layman,  who 
did  not  run  for  re-election. 

Mrs.  Campbell  will  be  the  second  woman 
and  the  first  female  minister  to  serve  in  the 
post  in  the  organization's  40-year  history. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  is  the 
nation's  largest  ecumenical  body,  encom- 
passing 32  Christian  denominations  with  42 
million  members.  These  include  the  so-called 
mainline  churches,  like  the  Methodists. 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians;  the  his- 
toric black  churches,  like  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Orthodox 
churches,  Including  the  Antlochian,  Arme- 
nian, Coptic,  Greek,  Syrian  and  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America. 

POUCY  AND  CHARITY 

WUle  the  denominations  act  independ- 
ently, the  council  links  them  in  activities 
from  interfalth  dialogrue  to  overseas  relief. 
The  council  also  Issues  public-policy  state- 
ments, like  the  one  approved  this  week  con- 
demning the  American  military  buildup  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  council  suffered  a  loss  of  influence  and 
a  decline  in  membership  in  the  ISOO's  when  it 
was  overshadowed  on  the  national  scene  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who  spoke  out 
on  nuclear  arms  and  abortion,  and  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  churches,  who  made  their 
influence  felt  through  organizations  like  the 
Moral  Majority.  It  was  also  battered  by  in- 
ternal divisions  and  strife  that  resulted  from 
a  huge  reorganization. 

In  an  interview.  Ms.  Campl)ell  said  she  did 
not  expect  the  council  to  return  to  the  influ- 
ence it  exerted  in  1958,  when  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  Its  headquarters  at  475  Riverside  Drive  in 
Manhattan. 

"I'm  not  nostalgic,"  she  said.  "1  think  we 
need  to  be  as  strong  a  voice  as  we  can  exer- 
cise in  this  period  of  history." 

SEARCHINO  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL 

"Never  during  the  20  years  I  have  worked 
within  the  ecumenical  movement  have  I 
sensed  a  time  when  unity  was  more  urgent," 
she  added.  "We  are  a  nation  on  the  brink  of 
war,  faced  with  increased  racism  and  eco- 
nomic insecurity.  We  are  a  i>eople  searching 
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for  spiritual  answers  in  the  face  of  an  uncer- 
tain future." 

Ms.  Campbell  said  she  hopes  to  strengthen 
the  council  by  emphasizing  its  variety  of 
churches,  and  by  reaching  out  and  inspiring 
the  young  who  she  said  are  ready  to  be 
brought  into  the  churches.  "When  people 
think  of  the  council,  they  think  of  the  main- 
line churches,"  she  said.  "We  have  to  work 
hard  in  making  our  diversity  known." 

Joan  Brown  Campbell,  who  was  bom  Nov. 
13,  1931,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  standing 
as  a  minister  in  both  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Churches  (U.S.A.).  She  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  English  and  speech  and  a 
master's  In  education  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  studied  urban  ministry  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  be- 
fore being  ordained  in  1980. 

Ms.  Campbell,  who  was  divorced  when  her 
children  were  teen-agers,  continues  to  have  a 
cordial  relationship  with  her  former  hus- 
band, Paul  Campbell  Sr.,  a  lawyer.  The  two 
get  together  each  year  with  their  children 
and  grandchildren  for  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
She  lives  in  Manhattan,  said  she  enjoys 
Broadway  plays  and  walking  along  Riverside 
Drive.  She  will  use  almost  any  business  trip 
as  an  excuse  to  stop  in  Cleveland  to  visit  her 
four  grandchildren,  ages  4,  3,  2  and  1. 

MS.  INSIDE,  MS.  OUTSIDE 

Ms.  Campbell  said  that  she  relished  and 
never  regretted  the  years  she  devoted  to 
raising  her  family.  "It  taught  me  patience, 
perseverance  and  risk-taking,"  she  said. 

Margaret  Sonnenday  of  St.  Louis,  who 
Leaded  the  search  committee  that  chose  the 
new  general  secretary,  said  Ms.  Campbell 
had  the  advantage  of  being  both  an  insider  in 
the  council  (she  worked  there  before  going  to 
the  World  Council  in  1985)  and  being  an  out- 
sider during  its  difflcult  years  in  the  late 

igeo's. 

If  she  had  heard  any  criticism  of  the  can- 
didate, Ms.  Sonnenday  said,  it  was  that  "in 
her  enthusiasm"  Ms.  Campbell  would  forge 
ahead  with  projects  before  building  a  consen- 
sus. 

Ms.  Campbell  said  she  was  aware  of  the 
criticism.  In  her  new  job,  she  said,  she  would 
"keep  testing"  and  keep  looking  behind  her 
to  make  sure  "the  people  are  with  me." 


RABBI  BARRY  KONOVTTCH'S 
ARTICLE 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLEHIMN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald,  El 
Nuevo  Herald,  and  the  Miami  Jewish  Tribune 
arxl  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  was  written  by  Rabbi  Barry 
Konovitch  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  establishing  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Rabbi  Konovitch  states  that  "it  is  the 
time  to  settle  the  Palestinian  issue  and  re- 
move it  as  a  stumbling  block  to  peace." 

I  am  hereby  reprinting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  battle  of  the  Scud  missiles  may  be 
over,  but  for  Israel  the  war  continues.  The 
Arab  states  persist  in  their  belligerent  policy 
of  "non-recognition  and  non-discussion", 
using  the  issue  of  the  Palestinians  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  right 
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of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  own  state  in 
their  national  homeland,  an  inalienable- 
right  for  all  nations  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  to  settle  the  Palestinian  issue 
and  remove  it  as  a  stumbling  block  to  peace. 

The  term  Palestine  was  first  used  to  de- 
scribe the  Jewish  homeland  by  the  Romans 
who  attempted  to  destroy  the  national  con- 
nection between  Jews,  and  their  state  of 
Judea.  Not  only  did  they  erase  Judea  trom 
the  map  by  substituting  the  name  of  the 
coastal  "sea  people",  the  Philistines  (mortal 
enemies  of  the  Israelites),  but  they  even  had 
the  audacity  to  erase  the  name  of  Jerusalem, 
substituting  Aella  Capitolina  after  the  em- 
peror Aellus  Adrianus  and  the  god  of  Rome. 

When  the  British,  under  Lord  Allenby,  de- 
feated the  Ottoman  Turks  in  World  War  One, 
they  were  mandated  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  administer  Palestine,  which  in- 
cluded the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jor- 
dan. (What  is  to-day  Israel  and  Jordan). 

Britain  issued  the  Balfour  Declaration 
looking  with  favor  on  the  creation  of  the 
modem  Jewish  State  within  the  Palestine 
mandate,  while  at  the  same  time  expecting 
to  create  a  parallel  Arab  state.  This  would 
satisfy  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Jews  and  Arabs  who  both  lived  in 
the  area.  In  1921,  the  British  arbitrarily  di- 
vided Palestine  in  half,  giving  the  Trans-Jor- 
dan sector  to  the  Arabs  and  establishing 
Abdulla,  son  of  Sherif  Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz 
as  King.  His  brother  Feisal  had  already  been 
installed  as  King  of  Syria  only  to  be  opposed 
by  the  French  authorities  of  the  Syrian  man- 
date. The  British  then  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Iraq.  Thus  did  the  British  pay  their 
debts  to  the  Hashemites,  by  reducing  Pal- 
estine to  the  area  west  of  the  Jordan  river. 
Here  the  British  proposed  to  divide  the  re- 
maining mandate  territory  once  again  be- 
tween the  Jewish  Palestinians  and  the  Arab 
Palestinians.  The  Jews  had  little  choice  but 
to  accept  any  agreement  that  would  promote 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
However,  the  Arabs  refused  to  accept  any 
Jewish  presence  in  the  Middle  East  and  went 
to  a  war  in  1948. 

The  Palestinians  became  an  issue  only 
some  twenty  years  later  when  Israel  liber- 
ated the  West  Bank  after  being  attacked  by 
a  combined  force  of  Arab  states  that  in- 
cluded King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  For  20  years 
the  Arabs  had  refused  to  make  peace  and 
continued  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
State,  while  there  was  no  "Palestinian  prob- 
lem"; Jordan  ruled  the  West  Bank.  Obvi- 
ously the  reason  for  Arab  intransigence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Palestinians.  From 
day  one  the  Arabs  refused  to  accept  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Jewish  State,  and  that  remains 
the  main  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
presents  an  opportunity  for  peace.  It  has  un- 
derscored the  fact  that  Arab  hatred  for  Jews 
is  almost  matched  by  Arab  hatred  for  Arabs, 
witness  the  brutality  of  the  Iraqi  occupation 
of  Kuwait  and  the  continued  brutalixing  of 
the  West  Bank  Palestinian  Arabs  by  the  PLO 
under  the  guise  of  the  Intifada.  This  under- 
lines a  primary  requirement  for  peace:  a  se- 
cure State  of  Israel,  whose  borders  must  be 
accepted  by  the  Arab  States  but  guaranteed 
by  the  world  community  because  monarchic 
and  dictatorial  Arab  regimes  are  subject  to 
constant  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions. 

The  State  of  Israel,  where  the  Jewish  Pal- 
estinians live,  includes  the  area  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  State  of  Jordan  where  the  Arab 
Palestinians  live,  comjalsing  70%  of  the  pop- 
ulation, includes  the  area  east  of  the  Jordan. 
There  is  no  need  to  create  a  second  Palestin- 
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Ian  Arab  state,  as  there  is  no  need  to  create 
a  second  Palestinian  Jewish  state.  Arabs  liv- 
ing in  Israel,  either  in  the  West  Bank,  or  the 
Galillee  have  several  choices:  become  citi- 
zens of  Jordan,  or  citizens  of  Israel,  or  estab- 
lish local  civil  autonomy  with  informal  con- 
nections to  Jordan  and/or  Israel.  If  Arabe 
feel  a  need  to  live  in  a  formal  Palestinian 
state,  then  they  may  move  to  Jordan,  as 
Jews  in  Arab  lands  who  felt  a  need  to  live  in 
a  Jewish  State  have  moved  to  Israel.  Which- 
ever option  is  chosen  there  is  only  one  pro- 
viso: live  in  peace. 

I  thank  and  commend  Rabbi  Konovitch  for 
his  efforts  for  reminding  the  south  Fkxida 
community  of  the  importance  in  supporting  Is- 
rael. Rabbi  Konovitch  has  done  a  remarltable 
job  by  defining  that  the  war  for  Israel  contin- 
ues. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JO  ANNE  SADLER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomta.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  pay  tnbute  to  Jo  Anne  Sadler  of 
Corword.  CA.  who  is  to  receive  the  Amtrak 
Presidents  Award. 

The  award,  whch  is  bestowed  to  only  21  of 
nearly  24,000  empk>yees,  recognizes  Ms. 
Sadler's  hard  work,  on  her  own  time,  to  speed 
arxj  systematize  training  of  new  secretaries. 
Ms.  Sadler,  a  senkx  secretary  in  the  Amtrak 
sales  department,  researched,  devekiped,  pro- 
duced arxJ  distritxited  ttie  fiekj  sales  secretar- 
ial manual,  a  powerful  and  useful  reference 
tool  whk:h  is  used  to  streamline  the  training  of 
new  secretaries  arKJ  sales  consultants  in  all  1 1 
Amtrak  fiek]  sales  offk»s.  The  manual  cap- 
tures the  experience  and  knowledge  of  sales 
department  secretaries  and  er^ables  a  new 
emptoyee  to  quickly  beconw  a  productive  arxJ 
capable  sales  professk)nal  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Amtrak  arxJ  its  procedures. 

The  maiHjal  has  proved  so  valuable  in  ad- 
dressing the  prot}lem  of  training  empkiyees  for 
a  complex  secretarial  positkx>  that  it  is  also 
used  to  orient  new  sales  consultants. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  acknowledging  the 
achievement  of  Jo  Anne  Sadler,  and  join  me 
in  recognizing  her  receipt  of  the  Amtrak  Presi- 
dent's Award.  I  wouki  Ifce  to  congratulate  Ms. 
Sadler  for  her  significant  contributkxi  to  irrv- 
prove  Amtrak's  performance. 


SALUTE  TO  EARL  J.  ACQUAVIVA 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEaV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  a  leader  in  the  war  on  drugs  in  south- 
em  C^ifomia,  who  will  be  bringing  his  talents 
and  his  experience  to  Washington,  DC. 

Eari  J.  Acquavtva  has  served  for  tiie  past  3 
years  as  chief  of  the  criminal  investigation  divi- 
skxi  at  the  Los  Angeles  otfrce  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servce.  That  division  enforces  var- 
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kxjs  Federal  statutes  dealing  with  narcotics 
and  tax  violations,  stvings  and  loan  fraud  and 
defense  industry  procurements. 

A  resident  of  Valencia,  CA,  in  my  district,  he 
is  a  native  of  Pittstx|gh,  PA.  After  earning  his 
bachelor's  degree  ^  Point  Park  College  In 
Pittsburgh,  he  begari  his  career  as  an  IRS 
special  agent  in  Baltimore  in  1971.  He  has 
served  the  Govemm^rrt  in  a  variety  of  capac- 
ities, including  txarx^  chief  in  Miami,  PL,  and 
assistant  chief  of  tti^  Jacksonville,  FL,  district. 
He  has  now  been  assigned  to  the  Washington 
office,  where  I  am  certain  he  will  continue  his 
outstanding  sen/ice. 

On  May  2,  Eari  wil  be  honored  at  a  going- 
away  luncheon.  Mr. :  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  his  signifi- 
cant contributions  t)  ttie  war  on  drugs  In 
southern  California,  <  rxJ  in  wishing  Nm  well  as 
he  returns  to  our  Nat  on's  Capital. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CinZUK  AMUNO 
BROT  lERHOOD 


sumed  key  leadersl 
more  and  world 
Tohorxy  the 
congregatmn,   Abba 
Ambassador  to  ttie 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  M  DRYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O:  f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Chizuk  Amuno  Brottwrhood. 
Ctiizuk  Amuno  was  founded  in  1871,  and  is 
today  one  of  the  leatfng  congregatkxis  in  ttie 
conservative  movement  The  congregatkin  is 
home  to  its  fifth  gen^tk>n  of  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  congregatkxi  have  regularly  as- 
positions  in  the  Balti- 
h  communities, 
ement  of  this  prestigious 
Eban,  formerty  Israel's 
United  States  and  the 
United  Natkxn,  willjdeliver  ttie  keynote  ad- 
dress on  May  1,  1991,  at  ttie  brotherhood's 
annual  donor  prograri.  This  years  donor  will 
honor  the  past  32  presklents  arxl  their  65 
years  of  dednated  ^ennce  to  the  synagogue 
and  ttie  community. 

Chizuk  Amuno  is  riot  only  one  of  ttie  oldest 
synagogues  in  ttie  conservative  movement, 
but  it  was  among  tie  16  original  congrega- 
Ikxis  ttiat  founded  tne  United  Synagogue  of 
America  in  1913|  by  Rabbi  Sotomon 
Schechler.  The  coagregatkxi  has  approxi- 
mately 1,200  familiei,  and  a  Hebrew  sctiool, 
early  chiktiood  c^er,  and  a  Sotomon 
Sctwchter  Day  Schdoi  with  combined  enroll- 
ments of  800  chikten.  Among  ttie  Chizuk 
Amuno  Brottiertwod's  primary  misskxis  is  to 
provkte  support  for  fhe  congregatkxi's  youth 
and  educatton  progr; 
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OSCAR  OARCIA  RIVERA  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 


L  SERRANO 


OF  ^^  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mil  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bil  that  \muki  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Buikfnglxatedat  153  East  110th 
Street.  Hem  York,  NY.  as  the  "Oscar  Garcia 
Rivera  Post  Office  Bi  iMmg." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Oscar  Garcia  Rivera  was  the  first  Puerto 
Rcan  to  be  elected  to  publk:  ofTice  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  On  March  7,  1937,  he 
made  history  by  tiecoming  assemblyman  of 
the  14th  District  In  the  State  of  New  York.  Dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  New  Yori<  State  assem- 
bly, Mr.  Garcia  Rivera  initiated  legislatton  that 
offered  valuatile  and  lasting  contributk}ns  to 
his  community.  He  was  also  committed  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  manual  latmrers  and  en- 
couraged workers  to  organize  themselves  into 
active  unions. 

Oscar  Garcia  Rivera  was  a  leader;  he  was 
committed  to  Improving  conditions  in  his  com- 
munity, and  In  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  this  t>ill  woukj  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  future  generations  of  Puerto 
Rcan  and  Hispank:  leaders  in  New  York,  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 


April  23,  1991 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AFFORD- 
ABLE MEDIC  AR&  MAMMOGRAPHY 
SCREENING  ACT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OFOfflO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Donnelly]  in  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  coinsurance  requirement  on  screerv 
Ing  mammography  under  Medk:are.  Last  year 
the  Congress  took  a  long  overdue  step  for- 
ward toward  preventive  health  care  as  a  fix- 
ture In  putilic  health  polk:y.  This  year  alone, 
the  Medicare  screening  mammography  benefit 
may  well  save  4,000  lives — if  women  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Two  factors  often  discourage 
women  from  obtaining  a  regular  mammogram; 
fear  of  the  unknown,  and  lnat>illty  to  pay.  In- 
structive advk;e  can  often  dispel  the  former, 
but  for  older  and  disat)led  Americans  who  live 
on  a  tight  fixed  Income,  the  latter  roadblock 
may  be  lnsurmountat)le. 

When  the  benefit  was  enacted.  Congress 
capped  Medk:are  payment  for  screening  manv 
mography  at  $55  In  an  effort  to  hokj  down  the 
cost,  yet  Medk^are  pays  only  80  percent  of  this 
amount.  The  patient  or  their  Medigap  carrier  is 
billed  the  difference.  In  many  cases,  provklers 
will  be  permitted  to  bill  additional  costs  tc  pa- 
tients as  much  as  513  beyond  the  cap.  Out  of 
pocket  costs  for  Medk^re  patients  seeking 
mammography  coverage  can  total  $24.  This 
may  not  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
a  quality  mamnrxigram.  But  for  many  Medtoare 
patients,  especially  for  ttxise  wtio  cannot  af- 
ford or  obtain  Medigap  coverage,  ttiese  out  of 
pocket  costs  may  represent  the  cost  of  a  pre- 
scriptton  or  dinner  on  the  XaiAe. 

In  ttie  past.  Congress  has  waived  the  coin- 
surance requirement  for  some  part  B  tjenefits 
such  as  Immunization,  required  second  opin- 
tons,  and  certain  home  health  benefits.  It 
makes  sense  to  encourage  Medtoare  bene- 
ficiaries to  take  advantage  of  this  unk)ue  vol- 
untary twnefit.  Preventton  in  health  care 
means  an  active  partnership  between  provkler 
and  patient— to  dispel  ttie  notton  ttiat  one 
must  become  ill  to  see  a  doctor,  or  to  inter- 
vene before  chronk:  Illness  takes  hokJ.  We 
urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  our  ef- 


fort to  ensure  access  to  this  vital  new  Medi- 
care benefit. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REPEAUNG  COINSURANCE  REQUIRE- 
MENT AND  PROHIBmNG  BALANCE 
BILLING  FOR  SCREENING  MAMMOG- 
RAPHY SERVICES  UNDER  MEDI- 
CARE. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Coinsurance  Require- 
ment.—Section  1834(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(c)(l)(C)),  as  added 
by  section  4163(b)(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  amended  by 
striking  "80  percent  or'. 

(b)  PROHXBmNG  Balance  Billino.— Section 
1834(c)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(c)(5)). 
as  added  by  section  4163(b)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "the 
limiting  charge"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "the  amount  of  the  payment  made 
for  the  screening  mammography  under  this 
part  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)).":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  redes- 
ignating subparagraph  (C)  as  subparagraph 
(B). 


THE  BUILD  AMERICA  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

of  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce,  along  with  my  colleagues  Byron 
DORGAN,  Tim  Johnson,  and  Jim  Bilbray,  a 
highway  reauthorization  t^ill  ttiat  represents  a 
bokJ  strategy  for  rebuilding  Amerk:a's  critical 
transportation  network.  This  proposal  follows 
on  the  work  that  Westem  Governors  and  Serv 
ators  have  done  and  it  also  Incorporates  the 
signifk:ant  funding  commitment  that  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportatton  Committee 
recently  announced.  Both  groups  have  done 
fine  wori<  and  this  legislation  is  a  recognitton 
of  that  effort  and  a  call  to  getting  on  with  ttie 
wort(  at  hand. 

It  certainly  seemed  ironic  that,  just  as  Con- 
gress was  calling  for  a  new  commitment  for 
retxjikjing  Amerk^'s  infrastructure,  the  admin- 
istration was  proposing  a  highway  bill  ttiat  ac- 
celerated ttie  decline  of  our  higtiways,  trains 
and  bridges,  while  still  allowing  large  sur- 
pluses in  gas  tax  receipts  to  go  unexpended. 
This  legislation  Is  $48  billion  higher  than  the 
administration's  proposal  and  represents  a 
$21  billion  investment  in  1992;  a  $48  million 
increase  for  Montana  more  ttian  ttie  recently 
Introduced  Senate  bill.  More  than  a  $100  mil- 
lion Increase  over  ttie  administration's  pro- 
posal; a  proposal  that  represented  a  $30  mil- 
lion toss  to  the  State. 

This  legislatton  also  spends  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses for  ttie  reasons  they  were  collected  and 
it  turns  back  the  Highways  of  National  Signifh 
carKe  Program,  whk:h  wouk)  have  abandoned 
half  of  Montana's  highways  while  doutiiing 
Montana's  matching  share.  This  legislation  re- 
jects the  administratton's  klea  that  the  States 
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should  be  forced  to  pay  more  toward  building 
and  maintaining  Federal  highway  projects. 
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The  funding  formula  is  t»asically  ttie  current 
formula  that  treats  all  States  fairly.  It  includes 
irx^reases  in  highway  funding  to  all  States. 
This  bill  also  allows  increased  flexibility  in  how 
States  spend  their  transportation  dollars,  per- 
mitting a  tailoring  of  State  programs  to  meet 
local  and  regional  needs. 

At  a  time  that  we  are  committed  to  helping 
our  friends  abroad  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
longstanding  needs  of  cities,  counties,  and 
States.  For  example:  One-third  of  all  Federal 
aid  highways  are  rated  poor  in  standards  and 
safety;  45  percent  of  this  Nation's  577,710 
bridges  are  either  structurally  dericient  or  func- 
tionally obsolete  and  $93  billion  will  be  needed 
in  the  next  1 0  years  to  repair  bridges  and  that 
is  on  top  of  the  $58.5  fc>illion  that  will  be  spent 
to  keep  up  with  general  maintenance. 

Two  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  are  wasted 
annually  k>ecause  of  traffic  congestion  and 
poor  roads;  $10  to  $30  billion  per  year  are  lost 
to  poor  roads;  2  billion  marvhours  per  year  are 
lost  on  traffic  congestion;  and  by  the  year 
2005  this  figure  will  be  4  billion  wofV  hours. 

In  Montana,  the  administration's  proposal 
would  have  meant  a  stretching  out  of  con- 
struction schedules,  a  loss  of  roads  due  to 
bridge  collapse,  thousands  of  miles  of  needed 
repair  put  off  and  a  continued  deterioration  of 
the  primary  system.  Some  of  the  work  needed 
for  Montanans; 

Montana's  5,500  miles  of  primary  highway 
system  is  seriously  outdated.  The  median  age 
of  the  system  is  32  years.  Half  of  the  primary 
system  was  constructed  prior  to  1957,  with 
1.000  miles  txjilt  during  Wortd  War  II. 

The  median  age  for  Morrtana's  urt)an  street 
system  is  40  years. 

Montana's  4,400  miles  of  secondary  system 
is  50  percent  gravel  and  50  percent  paved. 
The  pavement  on  three-quarters  of  ttie  paved 
secondary  is  20  to  40  years  old  with  little 
maintenance. 

The  primary  system  in  Montana  still  has 
more  than  600  treated  timber  txidges,  most  of 
which  were  txjilt  prior  to  Wortd  War  II. 

Two-thirds  of  Montana's  off  system  bridges 
are  deficient  with  half  of  those  needing  serious 
repairs. 

There  is  no  one  who  doutits  that  the  wori< 
should  be  done.  This  legislation  gives  us  the 
national  will  and  means  to  get  it  done.  And  let 
us  get  on  with  putting  Americans  to  wortt 
doing  it. 


FRANKLIN  J.  SPINA:  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Franklin  J. 
Spina,  as  the  "Boy's  Town  of  Italy  Man  of  the 
Yea/." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  been  so  committed  to  commu- 
nity and  family  in  Buffak>,  NY. 

Frank  Spina  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
numerous  local  charities,  including  tt>e  Boy's 
Town  of  Italy,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation, the  Bamabite  Fourxlers,  the  United 
Way,  Chiklren's  Hospital  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Mr.  Spina  has  wori<ed  for  over  20  years  for 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  and  tias 
proven  his  leadership  and  commitment  to 
charity  and  community. 

Mr.  Spina  has  also  impressively  represented 
himself  and  the  Buffato  community  as  a  sea- 
soned veteran  of  the  food  industry,  since  join- 
ing Sorrento  Cheese  in  1977. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  as  senior  vice-president 
of  Sorrento  Cheese,  Mr.  Spina  served  a  nunv 
ber  of  trade  organizatk>ns  in  various  capac- 
ities, including  terms  as  president  of  the  Food 
Industry  Executive  Council,  director  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Private  Label  Association,  president  of 
the  Food  Industry  Sales  Executive  Council, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  grocery  manufactur- 
ing representatives  of  western  New  Yort<. 

Frank  has  shown  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  not  only  in  business  but  also  in  orga- 
nizations that  serve  the  human  interests  of  this 
community. 

Boy's  Town  could  not  have  picked  a  more 
deserving  candidate  to  honor.  Frank's  out- 
standing community  service  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sen/e  as  a  valuat>le  asset  and  exam- 
ple for  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulatk>ns  to  Mr.  Franklin  J.  Spina — a  man  of 
intense  commitment  to  charity,  business,  and 
community. 


REPEAL  THE  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
BOATS 


HON.  L  OAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  your 
attention  the  following  article  regarding  ttie  lux- 
ury tax  on  boats  whk^  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor,  the 
auttwr  of  the  article,  makes  a  compelling  case 
for  the  repeal  of  this  onerous  tax,  whk:h  is 
hampering  the  recovery  of  our  domestic  boal- 
ing  industry.  I  compietety  agree  with  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's remarks. 

Furthennore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  bill,  H.R.  951,  which  woukJ  repeal  this 
ill-conceived  tax.  This  legislation  now  has  50 
cosponsors,  and  1  look  forward  to  its  conskjer- 
ation: 

Luxury  Tax  Sinks  U.S.  Boatinq  Industry 
(By  James  W.  Taylor) 

A  simple  ceremony  during  the  Miami  Boat 
Sbow  this  winter  Illustrates  why  the  Baha- 
mian erovernment  has  a  better  grasp  of  sim- 
ple economic  theory  than  does  our  own. 
Prime  Minister  Sir  Lynden  I>indling  used  the 
backdrop  of  the  world's  largest  boat  show  to 
announce  that  the  Bahamas  would  be  reduc- 
ing boat  taxes  to  less  than  1%  of  a  vessel's 
value  and  accelerating  marina  development. 
Sir  Lynden's  motive  was  straightforward:  to 
lure  American  boaters,  draw  boat  sales  and 
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service  to  the  Islands  and,  in  turn,  create 
jobs. 

Sir  Lynden's  action  came  less  than  two 
months  after  imposition  in  the  U.S.  of  a  10% 
excise  tax  on  that  part  of  a  new  pleasure 
boat's  price  tag  that  exceeds  $100,000.  While 
that  will  make  it  better  in  the  Bahamas  for 
those  who  wish  to  buy  and  slip  their  boats 
there— and  for  people  looking  for  work 
there— it  will  further  eliminate  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  boating  industry. 

In  fact,  the  blood  is  already  running  here. 
Because  of  local  labor  sensitivities  and  fear 
that  their  names  in  the  media  will  further 
jeopardize  sales.  Many  boat  builders  won't  go 
on  record  to  explain  how  hurtful  the  tax  is. 
But  one  major  builder  confides  he  has  cut 
SlOO.OOO-plus  production  to  custom  orders 
only  and  given  more  than  450  workers  layoff 
notices.  A  household  name  in  sport-fishing 
yachts  has  closed  its  Southern  plant,  forcing 
600  people  out  of  work.  The  tax  is  cited  regu- 
larly by  those  entering  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. 

In  Florida,  the  nation's  top  boat-building 
state,  the  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
builders  alone  laid  off  5,000  of  18,800  workers 
by  the  end  of  1990.  Marine  retailers,  original 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  services  al- 
lied to  boating,  such  as  lending,  insurance 
and  publishing,  are  feeling  the  ripple  effects. 
Are  all  of  these  job  losses  directly  the  result 
of  the  excise  tax?  No.  But  the  new  tax 
deepens  our  industry's  woes. 

The  boat  tax  and  other  so-called  luxury 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  private  aircraft  and 
high-ticket  autos  were  originally  included  in 
the  budget  reconciliation  game  as  a  swap  for 
the  capital  gains  tax  cut  for  the  "rich"  that 
never  happened.  Worse  for  all  taxpayers,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  released  an  estimate  of  collec- 
tions showing  only  S3  million  attributable  to 
boats  in  1991. 

In  an  interview,  Peter  K.  Scott,  a  partner 
at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  former  general 
counsel  to  the  IKS,  stated:  "The  revenue 
gains  from  the  luxury  tax  are  illusory;  busi- 
nesses and  the  IRS  will  spend  two  or  three 
times  more  to  comply  with  and  collect  it 
than  the  small  amount  of  revenue  it  raises. 
This  Is  the  ultimate  in  bad  tax  policy."  Fred 
Goldberg  Jr.,  commissioner  of  Internal  reve- 
nue, has  been  quoted  saying  he  has  no  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  new  taxes 
and  questions  whether  the  revenues  collected 
are  worth  the  burden  to  the  IRS  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

Before  you  dismiss  this  issue  as  parochial, 
consider  what  consequences  an  arbitrary  10% 
price  hike  on  shoreside  condominiums,  back- 
yard pools,  European  travel,  wide-screen 
televisions,  season  pro  football  tickets  or  a 
host  of  other  "luxury"  goods  and  services 
might  have.  The  excise  tax  on  boats  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Price  points  affect  boat  sales,  just  as  they 
affect  refMgerator  and  clothing  sales.  Pleas- 
ure boats  are  affected  by  a  price  elasticity  of 
two.  according  to  Industry  pricing  and  mar- 
keting studies  and  as  illustrated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  two  European  nations.  Lawmakers 
In  Britain  and  Italy  found  that  boat  sales  de- 
creased by  double  the  percentage  amount  of 
the  excise  taxes  they  levied  and  tax  revenues 
decreased.  Subsequently.  Britain  withdrew 
the  tax  and  Italy  reduced  it  significantly.  In 
the  U.S..  this  means  we  could  expect  sales  of 
affected  boats  to  be  depressed  20%. 

The  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  10.000  to  15.000  boats 
will  be  affected  by  the  tax  and  that  6.000  to 
8.000  workers  will  lose  their  jobs  this  year. 
Those  workers  pay  more  than  S30  million  in 
federal  income  taxes  annually. 
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DR.  JENNIFER  S. 
\»ATTS 


}ILL  GREEN 


OF   JEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  ^ew  YorK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

nse  today  to  comriend  nrry  constituent,   Dr. 
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Throughout  the  month  of  May,  a  nationwide 
effort  to  create  a  greater  public  awareness  to 
the  need  for  correct  posture  and  spinal  health 
care  will  take  place.  Chiropractors  will  conduct 
health  lectures  and  bosture  evaluation  dines, 
and  other  informatioi  lal  programs  will  be  avail- 
abie  to  ttie  communii  y  at  no  charge. 

I  thank  Dr.  Watts  feind  ttie  Manhattan  Chiro- 
practic Cerrter  for  ttieir  dedication  to  a  put)lic 
education  pr^^im  which  stresses  good  pos- 
ture habits  and  brings  public  attention  to  the 
values  of  spinal  heal  h  care. 


ISRAELI  IND3PENDENCE  DAY 


HON.H£I£N 


Tuesday, 
Mrs.    BENTLEY 


DEUCHBENTIEY 

OF  i4aK1i'LAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  23,  1991 
i^r.  Speaker,  felknv  col- 


leagues. I  ¥vouid  iikej  to  take  this  time  to  cele- 
brate ttw  anniversary  of  Israel's  independ- 
ence. The  commer4oration  of  this  day  has 
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special  meaning  in  view  of  the  recent  hos- 
tilities in  ttie  Middle  East.  In  light  of  these 
events,  it  is  imperative  that  we  declare  strong 
support  for  Israel. 

In  August,  the  world  watched  in  horror  as 
Saddam  Hussein's  ruthless  military  invaded 
Kuwait.  Having  devastated  the  country  Sad- 
dam declared  his  war  with  all  countries  who 
maintained  membership  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Due  to  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  military  and  the  cooperation  of  ttwse 
who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq,  the  al- 
lies bravely  went  forth  and  regained  control  of 
Kuwait. 

Fortunately,  the  lighting  was  hekJ  to  a  mini- 
mum, yet  the  loss  of  any  one  life  due  to  the 
aggression  of  a  militant  dictatorship  is  one  too 
many.  In  the  face  of  all  this  hostility  stood  Is- 
rael, a  model  of  restraint.  For  decades  they 
maintained  their  sole  democracy  in  a  region  of 
conflict.  Yet,  they  fell  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Hussein  and  his  weaponry. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  official  recognition  of 
Yom  Ha-atzma-ut  began  wt>en  the  British 
mandate  over  Palestine  ended  and  the  United 
Nations  estat)lished  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  vision  of  a  homeland  in  Israel  began 
long  before.  In  the  1890's,  Theodore  Herzl 
dedicated  his  life  to  pursuing  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. As  Israel  decided  upon  the  colors  for 
their  new  flag,  there  was  only  one  chok:e.  The 
blue  and  white,  symbolic  of  Zionism  and 
Herzl's  commitment,  woukJ  represent  the  new 
nation. 

The  flag  was  pattemed  after  the  Jewish 
prayer  shawl,  or  the  tallith.  Incorporating  all 
aspects  of  their  religion  into  their  new  goverrv 
ment,  the  Mogen  David — Shield  of  DavkJ — 
was  placed  at  the  center  of  the  flag. 

This  year,  as  we  otjserve  our  own  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  will 
remember  the  cost  and  value  of  freedom. 
Across  the  United  States,  groups  such  as  the 
Zionist  Organization  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity centers  have  dedicated  April  19  to  cor^ 
tinuing  the  tradition  of  democracy  in  their 
homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  April  19  will  have  conv 
memorated  the  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
perxJence  and  celetxation  of  denrxxracy.  I, 
myself,  saw  the  consequences  of  the  txutality 
that  befell  Kuwait  under  the  dominance  of  a 
treacherous  aggressor  and  will  never  forget 
the  value  of  freedom. 

On  April  19,  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  hon- 
ored Yom  Ha-atzma-ut.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  join  with  them  and  pray  for  a  day  when  all 
countries  will  be  independent  and  at  peace. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  rrry  colleagues  some  comments 
made  by  a  most  distinguished  and  honored 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  ongoing  free  trade  negotiations 
with  Mexico. 

Congressman  Bill  Richardson  of  New 
Mexico  recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
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Center  for  Strategy  and  International  Studies 
to  share  his  ttwughts  on  the  proposed  United 
States-Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement,  and  the 
need  for  Congress  to  support  the  President's 
Fast-Track  authority. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  Congressman  Richardson  provides 
unk^ue  insight  into  the  benefits  for  the  United 
States  from  a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  concerns  that  many  groups  have 
with  this  prospect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  Bill  Richardson's  op- 
positron  to  the  Congress  revoking  the  Presi- 
dent's fast-track  trade  negotiation  authority. 
The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1988  extended  this 
auttiority  that  the  President  has  had  since 
1 934.  It  allows  negotiated  trade  agreements  to 
be  voted  on  by  Congress  without  amend- 
ments. Regardless  of  support  for  tfie  final 
agreements,  without  fast-track  authority  nego- 
tiation will  not  produce  trade  agreements  for 
Congress  to  judge. 

Congressman  Richardson  recently  au- 
thored a  column  regarding  free  trade  with 
Mexkx)  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  wouW  like  to  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
in  hopes  that  they  find  them  of  interest. 
Free  Trade  With  Mexico,  Si! 

A  i)owerful  and  energetic  coalition  opposes 
the  U.S. -Mexico  free  trade  agreement.  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  legislative  situa- 
tion in  Congress,  where  the  administration 
seeks  fast-track  procedures  for  both  the 
U.S. -Mexico  agreement  and  the  stalled  Uru- 
guay round  of  negotiations  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (GATT). 
Under  this  procedure,  only  one  vote  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  authority  for  conducting 
both  negotiations. 

This  has  spawned  a  broad  alliance  of  oppo- 
sition groups  ranging  from  labor,  textile  and 
environmental  interests  to  those  concerned 
abut  Mexico's  internal  political  situation. 
Thus,  a  U.S.  border  state  congressman  well 
disposed  to  free  trade  with  Mexico  could  end 
up  voting  against  fast  track  because  of  his 
unhappiness  about  the  administration's  agri- 
cultural ixjlicy  in  the  GATT  round. 

If,  as  he  has  stated,  the  president  attaches 
personal  importance  to  regional  and  global 
trade  and  the  U.S.-Mexlco  FTA  in  particular, 
he  needs  to  use  some  of  his  substantial  polit- 
ical capital  to  sway  Congress.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  Is  going  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
successful  negotiation  and  approval  of  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  So  far,  sup- 
porters of  the  agreement,  including  Amer- 
ican business,  have  been  deafeningly  silent. 

In  addition,  a  special  Independent  high- 
level  negotiation  should  be  appointed  with 
sufficient  national  stature  to  assuage  con- 
gressional concerns,  particularly  those  in 
the  Democratic  majority.  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills  and  her  negotiating  team  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  office  are  under- 
standably focused  on  the  Uruguay  negotia- 
tions. A  special  negotiator,  concentrating 
solely  on  the  Mexican  agreement,  could 
strengthen  the  administration's  ability  to 
conduct  effective  trade  talks  while  giving 
much-needed  visibility  to  the  Mexican  agree- 
ment. 

The  administration  needs  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
seriously  addressing  issues  raised  by  oppo- 
nents, such  as  the  dangers  of  wage  dispari- 
ties under  a  free  trade  agreement,  working 
conditions  in  Mexico,  illegal  drug  flow  and 
the  need  for  stricter  environmental  regula- 
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tions  in  Mexico,  ptirtlcularly  compliance 
with  clean-air  standards  at  the  border.  These 
deliberations  should  not  be  tied  to  the  tree 
trade  acreement  Itself,  but  they  need  to  be 
the  subject  of  bilateral  discussions,  obvi- 
ously involving  a  variety  of  ag'encies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  EPA.  and 
be  coordinated  with  the  FTA  negrotlations. 

Mexico  Is  now  announcing  new  environ- 
mental regulations  for  the  moQuila  (twin  as- 
sembly plant)  industry,  which  will  begin  the 
process  of  defining  and  enforcing  specific  en- 
vironmental laws.  If  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  wanting  a  cleaner  home,  hemi- 
spheric and  global  environment,  it  should 
work  for  stronger  environmental  controls  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Similarly,  some  in  the  United  States  claim 
that  a  free  trade  agreement  will  exacerbate 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country.  The  fact 
Is  that  Mexico  under  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortari  greatly  strengthened  its  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  the  drug 
front. 

The  Bush  administration  needs  to  develop 
a  long-range  strategy  for  free  trade  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  Caribbean  countries  are 
already  concerned  that  a  U.S. -Mexico  FTA 
will  jeopardize  trade  benefits  obtained  under 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Other  Latin 
nations  are  viewing  the  proposed  U.S. -Mex- 
ico trade  connection  jealously  and  sus- 
piciously. 

The  positive  consequences  in  concluding  a 
free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  far  exceed 
the  negatives.  There  will  be  better  access  to 
a  growing  Mexican  export  market,  a  more  re- 
liable source  of  petroleum.  Increased  Amer- 
ican ownership  of  Mexican  subsidiaries  and 
other  assets,  and  expanded  access  to  parts 
and  labor.  Tangible  political  benefits  include 
a  potential  reduction  of  Mexican  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  because  of  aug- 
mented economic  activity  as  well  as  en- 
hanced political  stability  in  Mexico.  Finally, 
with  the  evolution  of  trade  blocs  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  FTA  assists  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  effectively 
competing  in  an  ineradicably  altered  com- 
mercial environment. 

Should  the  fast-track  authority  be  de- 
feated In  Congress,  U.S. -Mexico  relations  in 
particular,  and  U.S.  international  economic 
policy  in  general,  will  be  severely  hampered. 
Unless  the  administration  acts  now,  the  war 
we  have  won  on  the  Persian  Gulf  battlefields 
for  a  new  world  order  will  be  eroded  by  a  bat- 
tle lost  right  here  at  home. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  1863 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMAMI 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  1853,  a  bill  to  liquidate  arxj 
relk^uidate  duties  pakl  on  entries  of  certain  tis- 
sue paper  products  made  after  December  31 , 
1988  and  before  July  1,  1990  classified  under 
the  harrrwnized  tariff  schedule  subheadings 
4818.10.00,  4818.20.00,  and  4818.30.00  as 
though  such  entry  had  been  made  on  July  1, 
1990.  Prior  to  the  conversion  to  the  har- 
monized tariff  schedule  on  January  1,  1989, 
certain  tissue  paper  products  from  Mexico  had 
been  eligible  for  duty-free  entry  into  the  United 
States  under  the  GSP  Program.  As  a  result  of 
the  methodotogy  used  to  convert  import  data 
from  the  tariff  schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
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the  harmonized  tariff  schedule  nomenclature, 
certain  tissue  paper  products  from  Mexico 
were  deemed  not  to  be  GSP  eligible. 

Tissue  paper  products  from  Mexico  serve  as 
an  important  source  of  supplemental  supply  to 
the  United  States  tissue  paper  products  indus- 
try, which  has  been  operating  at  close  to  full 
capacity,  and  cannot  always  nneet  demand  in 
the  United  States  martlet  with  its  production 
alone.  The  loss  of  GSP  eligibility  seriously  af- 
fected the  operations  of  Mexican  tissue  paper 
products  producers  exportng  to  the  United 
States.  H.R.  1853  seeks  to  provide  relief  with 
respect  to  certain  entries  of  tissue  paper  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  toss  of  GSP  eltgit>ility  as  a  result  of  the 
conversion  to  the  harmonized  tariff  schedule.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MAYOR  RANDY  BOMGAARS 
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tract  Cities  Associatnn,  and  Bellflower's  dele- 
gate to  the  League  of  California  Cities,  Mr. 
Bomgaar  works  tirelessly  to  pronx>te  his  com- 
munity and  benefit  his  feltow  citizens.  As  if  all 
ti^ese  responsibilities  weren't  erxHigh,  Mayor 
Bomgaars  continues  his  19-year  commitment 
to  educating  the  future  leaders  of  his  commu- 
nity by  teaching  fifth  grade  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Elementary  School. 

Mayor  Bomgaars  will  be  honored  in  a  spe- 
cial presentatk>n  during  the  regular  Bellftower 
City  Council  meeting  on  April  22,  1991.  I 
woukj  like  to  lend  my  vok:e  to  the  many  ottiers 
wfto  will  k>e  there  to  acknowledge  Mayor 
Bomgaars'  many  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity. I  know  Randy's  wife,  Jennie,  and  tfieir 
three  chikjren,  Chad,  Travis,  and  Laci,  join  my 
wile,  Lee,  and  myseif  in  this  tribute  to  an  ex- 
traordinary leader,  educator,  hust>and,  and  fa- 
ther; Mr.  Randy  Bomgaars.  Mr.  Mayor,  we 
wish  you  ail  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  man  who  hias  served  his 
community  with  great  distirx:tk>n.  I  woukJ  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Randy  Bomgaars,  the 
mayor  of  Bellflower,  CA. 

Having  dedicated  his  professional  life  to 
education  arxJ  put}lic  servk;e  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, it  seems  only  fitting  that  Mayor 
Bomgaars  was  educated  there  himself.  After 
receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
California  State  University  at  Long  Beach,  Mr. 
Bomgaars  t>egan  his  teaching  career  with  the 
Bellflower  Unified  School  District  While  con- 
tinuir)g  to  teach,  he  went  on  to  earn  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Pepperdine  University. 

As  a  dedtoated  member  of  the  educational 
community,  Mr.  Bomgaars  has  long  held  posi- 
tions on  the  Bellflower  Education  Association 
Board  of  Directors,  including  5  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bellflower  Education  Association. 
Currently,  he  Is  serving  as  elected  representa- 
tive to  the  State  Council  of  the  Califomia 
Teachers  Association,  and  as  vkx  preskjent  of 
the  Rancho  Cerritos  United  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  an  elected  delegate  to  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  tfie  National  Edu- 
catk)n  Associatk>n,  a  position  he's  hekJ  since 
1980. 

Elected  to  the  Bellflower  City  Council  in 
1988,  Mayor  Bomgaars  served  a  1-year  term 
as  mayor  pro  tem  t>efore  his  city  courx^il  col- 
leagues elected  him  as  their  mayor  on  April 
17,  1990.  Mayor  Bomgaars  Is  finishing  his  1- 
year  term,  during  whk;h  tfiere  has  been  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  neightmrtvxxj  beautifi- 
catlon  and  community  revitalization.  Tfiese 
projects,  combined  with  a  concentrated  effort 
to  combat  drug  atxise  and  gangs,  highlight 
Mayor  Bomgaars'  commitment  to  txinging 
members  of  the  community  together  for  the  re- 
allzatksn  of  common  goals. 

Even  after  his  term  as  mayor  has  erxjed, 
RarxJy  Bomgaars  will  continue  to  represent 
the  city  of  Bellflower  through  his  numerous 
other  leadership  roles.  The  current  treasurer 
and  the  secretary-elect  of  the  Califomia  Con- 


SHEPPARD  PRATT  FOUNDERS  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  Etattinxye's  distinguished 
private  psychiatrc  hospitals — Sheppard 
Pratt — as  it  celebrates  its  founders  day  on 
May  7.  1991. 

Founded  by  Baltimore  Quaker  Moses 
Sheppard  and  chartered  by  ttie  State  of  Mary- 
larxj  in  May  1853,  the  Sheppard  Asylum  ac- 
cepted its  first  patient  on  December  6,  1891, 
herakJing  a  quiet  revolution  in  ttie  humane 
care  of  Marylarxf  s  mentally  ill. 

Moses  Sheppard  knew  first  harxj  tfie  tra 
condltk}ns  which  the  mentally  ill  endured  in  the 
mid-1800's.  As  a  warden  of  the  poor  and  a 
member  of  the  lnspectk>n  commisskxi  of  ttie 
Baltimore  City  Jail,  tie  saw  the  insane  caged 
In  attk»  and  cellars,  warehoused  In  txjikfings 
and  jails,  stripped  not  only  of  every  human 
comfort  but  also  of  their  dignity — chained,  ne- 
glected, and  sometimes  atxjsed.  In  leaving  his 
entire  estate  to  bulkj  the  Sheppard  Asylum,  he 
ordered  that  all  that  medcal  science  coukJ 
offer  shoukj  t>e  txought  into  servk»  against 
the  ravages  of  mental  illness. 

Today,  the  Slieppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Health  System  continues  to  honor  the  misskxi 
of  Its  founder.  The  322-bed,  not-for-profit  psy- 
chiatrc hospital  Is  recognized  as  a  national  re- 
source In  psychiatric  and  cherrMcal  depend- 
ency treatment  and  reskJency  training.  The 
National  Center  for  Human  Devekspment 
strives  to  eradk^te  the  stigma  of  mental  lli- 
ness  w.'.k:h  too  often  still  kxxns  as  a  barrier  to 
treatment  The  Forbush  School,  accredited  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  Department  of  Edu- 
catk)n,  serves  the  needs  of  tfie  emotkxially 
disturtied  chlkjren  and  :Kk)lescents  of  our 
community. 

Psychiatric  disorders  strike  1  in  5  Ameri- 
cans, and  tfieir  effects  are  felt  by  virtually 
every  family.  On  the  occask>n  of  its  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial,  Sheppard  Pratt  contin- 
ues to  increase  publk:  awareness  of  the  treat- 
atiillty  of  mental  Illness  and  reduce  the  stigma 
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that  sadly,  even  in  tt^ese  times,  too  often  acts 
as  a  banrier  to  seeking  treatment. 


IN  SALUTE  OF  RAYMOND  "BEN" 
BENFATTI 


HON.  Bil  LOWERY 

OF  Ct  UFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  01 '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tnb  jte  to  the  efforts  and  ac- 
comptehments  of  ore  of  San  Diego's  indis- 
pensable citizens.  Rtymorxj  Benfatti,  or  Ben, 
has  served  his  county,  his  government  and 
the  people  of  San  Di^go  tirelessly  for  the  past 
45  years. 

Ben's  military  career  spanned  both  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  eriis.  When  he  retired  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1971  he  had  hekJ  every 
rank  from  private  to  $ergeant  major  to  lieuterv 
ant  to  captain  and  had  earned  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Silver  Star. 
His  record  of  valianqs  and  dedication  speaks 
lor  Itself  arxj  is  a  model  for  current  and  future 
servicefnen  and  women. 

After  he  left  the  rnilitary,  Ben  continued  his 
commitment  to  publicj  service.  Not  surprisingly, 
he  has  compiled  another  record  of  excellence 
at  the  General  Services  Administration.  His 
many  awards  arxj  convnendations  reflect  the 
standards  of  a  manlwho  has  become  an  in- 
valuable resource  Xa  Members  of  Congress, 
tenant  agencies,  ana  various  private  sector 
agencies  in  the  Fedval  Buikjing  and  the  U.S. 
courthouse.  ; 

Beyond  his  ottier  cluties  and  responsibilities, 
Ben  has  taken  ctiarge  of  the  paper  recycling 
program  in  the  Federal  BuikJing  and  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  San  piego.  His  initiative  and 
imaginative  waste  rjtanagement  ideas  have 
saved  innumerable  tens  of  paper  and  helped 
to  make  ttw  Federal  Govemment  a  nwre  envi- 
ronmentally responst>le  member  of  the  San 
Oiego  business  comrliunity. 

Additionally,  Ben  nas  coordinated  the  an- 
nual Christmas  food]  toy.  and  ctothing  drive. 
Last  year,  through  hi$  thorough  arxi  ir)genkxjs 
pubicity  campaign  at  the  Federal  Building  he 
helped  collect  and  distribute  270  pounds  of 
toys,  951  pounds  of  food,  and  half  a  ton  of 
clothing  for  the  needyl. 

And,  as  if  he  werp  not  busy  enough,  Ben 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  quarterty 
bkxxJ  drive  at  ttie  Federal  BuikJing,  arranging 
the  room  where  the  drive  takes  place,  coordi- 
nating the  schedule  with  bkxxJ  t>ank  officials, 
organizing  publicity  and,  of  course,  donating 
his  ownblood.  I 

Ben's  consdentioi^  approach  to  this  job 
and  his  devotion  to  his  comnrxinity  make  him 
a  public  servant  in  the  true  sense  of  ttie  word. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  wtHI  continue  to  help  others 
In  ttw  years  ahead.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you 
and  aH  of  our  coHeagLjes  will  join  me  in  thank- 
ing Ben  as  he  prepares  to  retire  from  GSA. 
His  energy  and  spirit  wiN  be  sorely  missed. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  PAUL  WESLEY 
SCHIEL  m.  ON  ACHIEVING  THE 
RANK  OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently,  Boy 
Scout  Troop  217  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Council  will  convene  an  Eagle  court  of  honor 
to  award  Paul  Wesley  Schiel  III,  Scouting's 
highest  rank.  I  am  proud  to  join  Wesley's  fam- 
ily and  friends  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
achievement. 

Earning  the  Eagle  Scout  Award  is  no  easy 
task.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  all  Scouts 
are  able  to  meet  its  rigorous  requirement.  Not 
only  does  a  Scout  have  to  earn  the  requisite 
number  arxl  type  of  merit  t>adges  but,  more 
importantly,  he  has  to  demonstrate  community 
servce  arxJ  leadership. 

The  court  of  honor  will  pay  tribute  to  ttie  fact 
that  Wesley  has  excelled  in  meetir>g  these  re- 
quirements. Within  the  troop,  he  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  great  responsitiility  and  respect.  He  is 
a  genuine  leader  arxJ,  in  the  words  of  his 
Scoutmaster,  RaymorvJ  Throckmorton,  Wesley 
"is  the  type  of  young  man  on  whk:h,  surely, 
the  future  of  our  community  and  Nation  de- 
perxls  so  much." 

I  congratulate  Wesley  on  earning  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award,  as  well  as  his  family  and  friends 
who  have  erxxiuraged  him  during  his  Scouting 
career. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  DICK 
CHENEY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  U.S. 
NAVY  LEAGUE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  and  honored  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Dck  Cheney. 

Throughout  his  impressive  career  of  national 
service  in  Washington,  Dk:k  Cheney  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  most 
knowledgeattle  and  thoughtful  national  security 
experts.  Additionally,  he  is  recognized  as  a 
prudent  and  insightful  political  leader.  As  we 
begin  to  evaluate  the  tremendous  success  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  there  is  no  better 
source  for  wisdom  and  guidance  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  wtiose  impeccat>le  leader- 
ship of  the  Pentagon  played  a  large  part  in  the 
success  of  this  massive  military  operation. 

During  my  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  had 
the  distinct  horwr  and  pleasure  to  work  on  a 
daily  t>asis  with  Dk:k  Cheney.  We  shared  a 
deep  respect  for  these  wtx>  dedk:ated  their 
lives  to  protecting  American  freedom,  interests 
arxf  kJeals,  arxJ  we  worked  to  provide  ttiem 
with  ttie  support  ttiey  needed  to  do  their  jobs. 
The  American  people  were  fortunate  when  ttie 
voters  of  Wyoming  sent  Dk*  to  Washington  to 
serve  the  Nation,  and  when  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Presklent  to  lead  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Cheney  notes  that 
the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  due 
in  large  part  to  ttiose  wtio  contributed  to  ttie 
reinvigoration  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the 
past  decade.  Ronakj  Reagan's  personal  lead- 
ership in  reforming  our  military,  in  making 
servk:e  to  the  Nation  through  the  Armed 
Forces  a  noble  and  respected  career  again, 
directly  contilbuted  to  rebuilding  of  U.S.  armed 
servk:es.  Our  servk:e  men  and  women,  as  fine 
a  group  of  Americans  as  coukj  be  brought  to- 
gether, displayed  dedication,  professionalism, 
efficiency  and  humanity  In  overcoming  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Secretary  Cheney's  predecessors,  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  Frank  Cariucci,  were  often 
questioned  by  the  liberal  establishment  for 
overseeing  the  rebuikjing  of  our  national  de- 
fense forces  portrayed  as  wasteful  systems 
that  wouW  never  work.  Ttie  victory  of  our 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  confirms  the  suc- 
cess of  their  Pentagon  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  following  address,  Sec- 
retary Cheney  evaluates  the  policies  that  led 
to  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
he  looks  ahead  to  the  future,  providing  guid- 
ance regarding  the  evolution  of  our  national 
security  polk:ies.  I  personally  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  every  Amerk:an  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  a  sound  national  de- 
fense in  a  changing  world. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  this  year.  A 
great  deal  has  tiappened  since  the  last  time 
we  met.  Of  course  Germany  has  been  re- 
united within  NATO.  As  of  this  weekend,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  will  no  longer  exist.  Saddam 
Hussein  no  longer  has  the  world's  fourth 
largest  army.  (Applause) 

All  of  these  developments,  obviously,  have 
something  in  common.  Most  of  all,  that's  our 
same  commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. That  commitment  enabled  us  to  lead  a 
worldwide  alliance  that  contained  Soviet  ex- 
pansion for  more  than  40  years.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  American  leadership  held  together 
an  extraordinary  coalition  of  more  than  30 
nations,  as  we  made  common  cause  against 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression.  Because  of 
that  leadership  and  commitment,  Kuwait 
today  is  fl-ee. 

This  afternoon  I'd  like  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  new  challenges  for  America's  de- 
fense in  the  years  ahead,  and  focus  on  some 
of  the  lessons  learned  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Then,  as  Cal  mentioned,  I'd  be  happy 
to  take  any  questions  you  have. 

This  expo,  I  think,  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  us  to  talk  about  the  future.  It  showcases 
some  of  the  new  technologies  the  U.S.  can 
look  forward  to  in  the  years  ahead.  As  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  unfolded,  Americans 
watched  a  revolution  in  advanced  technology 
change  the  very  face  of  modem  battle.  Preci- 
sion munitions  like  the  Tomahawk  cruise 
missile  launched  in  combat  for  the  first 
time,  the  F-117  stealth  fighter,  advanced  sys- 
tems for  command  and  control,  space-based 
communications,  the  Patriot— the  world's 
first  ever  combat  defense  against  ballistic 
missile  attacks.  These  systems  and  others, 
some  of  which  you  were  responsible  for,  gave 
us  the  edge  on  which  our  victory  depended. 

America's  technologies  gave  our  forces  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  accuracy,  precision, 
and  effectiveness  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air.  Our  coalition  was  able  to  coordinate 
more  than  100,000  air  sorties  firom  land  and 
sea— Involving  the  forces  of  11  different  na- 
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tlons.  New  techniques  and  capabilities  like 
laser  targetiner.  infrared  night  vision,  let  us 
respond  to  constantly  changing  battlefield 
conditions.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  all 
the  assessments  are  In,  but  this  much  is 
clear— in  the  years  ahead,  the  history  of  war 
will  have  to  be  dated  BDS  and  ADS,  Before 
Desert  Storm  and  After  Desert  Storm. 

Technology  alone  is  not  the  reason.  Our 
victory  In  the  Gulf  reflects  the  skill  and  the 
professionalism  of  our  true  smart  weapons — 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines— who 
put  our  technology  to  work.  They  are.  with- 
out question,  the  finest  armed  forces  in  the 
world  today.  (Applause) 

Today  I  also  want  to  give  credit  to  another 
group — the  men  and  women  of  America's  de- 
fense industry.  They  are  the  ones  who  fol- 
lowed through  on  the  promise  of  modem 
technology  to  produce  and  deliver  the  weap- 
ons that  our  forces  needed  to  do  the  job.  Ob- 
viously, in  the  loeo's  we  bought  more  than 
Just  S800  toilet  seats.  (Laughter) 

One  of  the  concepts  that  you  become  very 
much  aware  of  as  Secretary  of  Defense  when 
you  go  through  an  exercise  such  as  the  war 
in  the  Gulf,  is  how  much  you  owe  to  your 
predecessors.  It  would  not  do  today  to  let  the 
opportunity  pass  to  pay  homage  to  those 
that  have  gone  before,  in  terms  of  making 
the  decisions  to  create  the  forces  that  Gen- 
eral Powell  and  I  inherited,  that  we  were 
able  to  deploy  at  the  President's  instructions 
when  we  needed  them  last  August.  Later  this 
afternoon  I'll  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  President  Reagan— I've  already  called 
him  once  to  thank  him  for  what  he  did  to 
make  possible  the  effort  that's  been  so  suc- 
cessfully concluded  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
But  credit  is  due  as  well,  to  my  prede- 
cessors—Republican and  Democrat  alike — 
Frank  Carluccl,  Cap  Weinberger,  Harold 
Brown,  Don  Rumsfeld,  Jim  Schleslnger,  Mel 
Laird,  and  all  the  other  Secretaries  over  the 
years  who  did,  in  fact,  create  the  force  we 
used  in  the  Gulf,  in  the  war  Just  completed. 

For  years,  we've  listened  as  the  defense 
critics  told  us  that  high  tech  systems 
wouldn't  perform,  or  that  they  were  too 
complicated  for  our  servicemen  and  women 
to  handle.  Every  one  of  these  individuals  pre- 
dicted doom  and  gloom  in  the  Gulf.  I  was 
going  to  go  back  and  find  some  of  the  worst 
predictions  for  you,  like  the  critic  who  said 
the  Tomahawk  would  never  work,  that  It 
was,  quote,  "Just  plain  dumb." 

I  decided,  instead,  to  give  you  a  prediction 
by  someone  who  had  It  right.  I'm  thinking  of 
a  young  pilot  who  was  asked  how  he  felt 
about  the  prospect  of  combat.  It  was  Just  a 
few  days  before  the  January  15th  deadline  for 
Iraq  to  withdraw  trom  Kuwait,  at  a  time 
when  no  one  knew  Just  what  would  happen. 
This  young  pilot  said,  "These  guys  don't 
scare  me.  I  respect  our  technology  and  I  re- 
spect our  pilots.  We  are  better  than  them." 
He  was  right  on  target. 

Now,  after  years  of  hearing  trom  our  crit- 
ics. Americans  have  seen  the  reality  for 
themselves.  They've  seen  the  caliber  of  our 
men  and  women  In  uniform;  they've  seen 
new  technologies  work  and  work  very  well; 
and  more  Importantly,  they've  seen  that 
these  systems  save  American  lives.  Every 
one  of  you  who  contributed  to  that  triumph 
can  be  proud  of  a  Job  very  well  done. 

As  we  look  ahead,  it's  clear  that  our  tech- 
nological edge  will  grow  more  Important,  not 
less  important.  Weapons  technologies  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead.  More  sophisticated  sys- 
tems are  appearing  in  arsenals  throughout 
the  globe.  We  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000 
more  than  two  docen  developing  nations  will 
possess  ballistic  missiles,  and  a  third  of  that 
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group  win  have,  or  be  near  to  acquiring,  nu- 
clear capability  as  well.  Some  30  countries 
will  have  chemical  weapons;  10  will  be  able 
to  deploy  biological  systems  as  well. 

So  the  Gulf  war  foreshadowed  the  kinds  of 
threats  we  may  well  face  again — a  major  re- 
gional power,  armed  with  some  of  the  more 
modem  and  sophisticated  systems  in  the 
world.  That's  one  dimension  of  the  challenge 
we  face  as  our  nation  begins  its  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  other  major  challenge,  of  course,  is 
the  global  political  shift  brought  about  by 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Saddam  Hussein 
showed  us  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  does 
not  mean  an  end  to  aggression.  Regional  and 
ethnic  tensions  and  other  forms  of  violence 
will  continue  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
New  uncertainties  still  challenge  the  transi- 
tion to  a  more  peaceful  world— not  the  least 
of  these  being  change  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  Let  me  say  Just  a  few  words 
about  that. 

The  Soviets,  clearly,  have  played  an  impor- 
tant, and  oftentimes  helpful  role,  in  some  of 
the  most  signiflcant  developments  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  finally  allowing  Eastern 
Europe  to  choose  its  own  path;  in  reducing 
conventional  armaments;  and  In  Joining  the 
international  condemnation  of  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion. That  kind  of  new  thinking  and  policy 
helped  transform  our  relations  with  Moscow, 
and  have  ushered  In  a  new  era  In  world  poli- 
tics. Yet  today,  the  movement  towards  de- 
mocracy and  away  trom  militarization  that 
we  welcomed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now  ap- 
pear to  be  in  doubt.  Recent  worrisome  events 
threaten  the  prospects  for  needed  reform. 
The  economy  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  ajv 
pears  to  be  collapsing.  By  some  estimates,  it 
will  contract  by  as  much  as  another  20  per- 
cent this  year.  The  shelves  are  empty  of 
food,  soap,  and  medicine.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
the  crisis,  the  Kremlin  has  killed  any  pros- 
pect for  reversing  the  decline  by  rejecting 
the  only  realistic,  market-oriented  economic 
reform  program.  At  the  same  time,  political 
reform  has  also  slowed,  and  In  some  cases, 
has  been  reversed. 

In  December,  former  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  left  the  government,  warning 
of  an  impending  dictatorship,  shortly  after 
Gorbachev  sanctioned  a  government  crack- 
down on  the  fteely  elected  governments  of 
the  Baltic  states.  In  short,  rather  than  move 
aggressively  toward  greater  political  and 
economic  altemates  to  resolve  underlying 
Soviet  problems.  President  Gorbachev  ap- 
pears ready  to  take  the  old  road,  relying  on 
security  services  and  the  use  of  force.  Taken 
together,  the  Implications  of  all  of  these  de- 
velopments are  significant. 

First,  it's  clear  that  the  threat  of  imme- 
diate, short  notice,  global  war  has  dis- 
sipated. The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  dead  as  a  mili- 
tary orgtmization.  The  Kremlin's  ability  to 
project  conventional  military  power  beyond 
Soviet  borders  will  continue  to  decline. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
considerable  uncertainty  still  exists  about 
future  developments  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unrest  and  violence  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
expected  to  continue  with  international  as 
well  as  domestic  impact.  Meanwhile,  the  So- 
viet Union  retains  the  largest  army  in  Eu- 
rope, and  continues  to  pursue  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  modernize  Its  strategic  capabilities. 
Including  strategic  defenses.  Soviet  strate- 
gists continue  to  write  about  what  they  fore- 
see as  the  coming  military  technological 
revolution,  comparing  it  with  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  n  when  aircraft  carriers, 
blitzkrieg  tactics,  and  amphibious  capabili- 
ties changed  the  shape  of  warfare.  Whether 
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we  act  or  not.  we  know  the  Soviets  are  pur- 
suing this  new  revolution  diligently- par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  lessons  they've 
learned  by  watching  our  operations  in  the 
Gulf. 

What  do  these  trends  mean  for  our  defense 
strategy?  First,  we  will  have  a  smaller  force 
structure,  but  one  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
respond  to  a  wide  range  of  threats.  As  we 
carefully  reduce  our  forces,  we  will  need  to 
retain  the  national  capacity  to  reconstitute 
them  In  the  future,  should  that  become  nec- 
essary. 

Second,  current  trends  reinforce  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  our  edge— not  only 
in  military  hardware,  but  In  the  kind  of 
ft«sh  Ideas  that  successful  strategy  and  doc- 
trine require.  Our  technological  edge  re- 
mains essential,  both  to  deter  aggression  and 
to  defend  against  potential  threats.  We  need 
strong  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  We  must  move  forward  with  our  ef- 
fort to  develop  and  deploy  a  system  that  can 
protect  us.  our  allies,  and  our  forces  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  from  missile  strikes  even 
more  sophisticated  than  those  we  suffered  in 
the  Gulf.  As  President  Bush  said,  "I  thank 
God  that  when  the  SCUDs  came,  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  our  forces, 
had  more  to  protect  their  lives  than  some 
abstract  theory  of  deterrence.  Should  we 
wish  less  for  our  cities  and  our  people?" 

The  third  implication  of  world  trends  is 
the  continuing  importance  of  our  worldwide 
alliances.  Friends  and  allies  who  share  our 
basic  values  and  aims  are  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  our  long  term  security  as  a  free  and 
Independent  nation. 

Fourth,  and  in  keeping  with  those  global 
commitments,  we  need  to  retain  forward  de- 
ployed forces,  along  with  the  ability  to 
project  force  rapidly,  like  the  maritime  pre- 
positlonlng  and  highly  mobile  forces  that 
contributed  so  much  to  our  response  to  the 
crisis  last  August. 

Fifth,  we  need  a  robust  Navy  to  control  the 
world's  oceans  that  are  a  primary  link  to 
friends  and  trading  partners  all  over  the 
globe.  The  size  and  mix  of  our  fleet  may 
change,  but  its  fundamental  importance  to 
our  security  will  endure. 

Sixth,  to  support  our  forces  we  must  main- 
tain training,  equipment,  and  other  forms  of 
support  that  are  needed  to  do  the  job  right. 
Desert  Storm  has  erased  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome, but  not  the  lessons  of  that  conflict. 
Today's  brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  like  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  deserve  our  coun- 
try's praise,  our  gratitude,  and  our  full  sup- 
port. We  will  not  return  to  the  hollow  Navy 
and  Army  of  the  jwst-Vletnam  period. 

Finally,  in  the  new  strategy,  we  must  con- 
tinue the  commitment  to  world  leadership 
on  which  our  security  has  rested  for  so  long. 
America's  safety,  our  ability  to  influence  the 
direction  and  speed  of  global  change  depends, 
as  never  before,  on  our  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  take  an  active  ptut,  in  world  affairs.  As 
our  defense  stmcture  grows  smaller,  it  is  es- 
sential to  reassure  others  of  our  determina- 
tion to  protect  our  Interests,  and  to  respond 
to  threats  wherever  they  may  arise.  That  de- 
pends, in  turn,  on  our  willingness  to  main- 
tain the  basic  defenses  that  we  require. 

Operation  Desert  Shield  relied  on  forces  we 
developed  and  bought  years  and  in  some 
cases,  decades  ago.  Tomorrow's  capabilities 
depend  very  much  on  the  investments  we 
make  today.  In  recent  weeks  there's  been  a 
nationwide  outpouring  of  pride  and  con- 
fidence for  the  deserving  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  in  harm's  way  to  serve  Amer- 
ica's defense.  As  we  take  up  the  responsibil- 
ities of  our  future  defense,  we  owe  them  and 
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ourselves  a  thougrbtful  approach  to  the  task 
aheaul. 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  S  peaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  prolBct  consumers  from  roll- 
ups,  a  financial  restucturing  that  is  depleting 
the  investments  of  m  iny  of  our  constituents. 

There  has  tjeen  a  recent  trend  on  the  part 
of  partnership  promoters  and  managers,  par- 
ticiilarly  in  publicly  leld  real  estate  partner- 
ships, to  combine  several  partnerships  into 
one  publlciy  traded  partnership.  Investors  are 
lured  into  voting  fon  this  restructuring,  conv 
monly  Imown  as  a  roll-up,  with  assurances 
that  t)ie  roll-up  will  provide  liquidity  of  their  in- 
vestment, economiei  of  scale  arxj  reduced 
administrative  costs,  diversification  of  their  in- 
vestment and  better  Recess  to  capital  markets. 

In  fact,  investors  have  seen  their  equity 
drastcally  erode  in  almost  every  roll-up  to 
date.  Uquidity  means  nothing  when  there  is  no 
market  for  the  new  (intity.  Diversification  pro- 
vides no  safety  for  I  he  investor  in  a  healthy 
partnership  which  is  rolled  up  with  partner- 
ships on  the  verge  of  IkqukJatwn.  Economies 
of  scale  and  reduced  administrative  costs  can- 
not begin  to  offset  fie  costs  of  the  roll-ups 
with  fees  pakj  to  Investment  (bankers,  apprais- 
ers, accountants,  lawyers  and  brokers,  and  irv- 
creased  fees  to  general  partners. 

Who  are  these  imjestors  and  why  do  they 
agree  to  alk>w  their  fivestments  to  tie  rolled- 
up?  There  are  8  to  p  million  limited  partner- 
ship investors  with  topical  investments  in  the 
$5,000  to  Si  0,000  ipnge.  Judging  from  my 
constituents,  many  a^e  seniors  wtio  invested 
ttietr  retirement  savinos  in  limited  partnerships 
on  the  advk^e  of  brokers.  Because  they  tend 
to  be  unsophisticated  investors,  ttiey  tend  to 
vote  a  approve  a  roli-up  in  reliance  upon  the 
"experts."  the  genarai  partner,  investment 
bankers  and  brokers.  General  partners  send  a 
prospectus  of  hundreds  of  pages  descrlt3ing 
the  transactions.  Sin^  the  average  small  in- 
vestor will  have  gredl  difficulty  understanding 
the  prospectus,  tfiey  rely  on  their  brokers'  ad- 
vk».  Brokers  urge  consumers  to  vote  yes  on 
the  roH-ups  but  don't ,  explain  tliat  ttiey  eam  a 
fee  for  yes  votes  ortiy.  Nor  do  they  explain 
that  the  deal's  fairness  op«nk>n  is  usually  writ- 
ten by  an  investment  jhouse  that  gets  a  bigger 
fee  for  a  deal  that  g^ts  rolled-up  than  for  one 
that  does  not,  providing  an  incentive  to  call 
any  deal  fair.  I 

There  is  a  solution  mat  the  average  investor 
can  appreciate.  I  (propose  that  dissenters 
rights  be  offered  to  all  investors  of  proposed 
ro«-ijps.  Let  the  consUner  have  the  optkjn  of 
getting  out  of  the  in^stment,  before  it  is  di- 
luted with  ttie  cost  of  Ittie  roll-up,  for  the  value 
that  the  promoters  place  on  ttie  partnership  in- 
terest in  the  SEC  filings. 

If  dBsenters  rights  are  not  offered,  my  bill 
wouM  impose  a  50  percent  excise  tax  on  any 
amounts  of  gain,  payirients,  fees  or  other  Isen- 
efit  earned  by  the  general  partners,  manager. 
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investment  bankers,  txokers,  investment  advi- 
sors, undenArrrters  or  appraisers  wfx}  stand  to 
gain  by  the  roll-up. 

Ifs  time  that  Wall  Street  gave  Main  Street  a 
break. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter  54  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  5883.  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  RE- 
CEIVED IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CER- 
TAIN  ACQUISITIONS  OR  COMBINA- 
TIONS OF  SPECIFIEO  ENTniE& 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  any  disqualified  person  who  re- 
ceives any  disqualified  rollup-related  pay- 
ment a  tax  equal  to  50  percent  of  any  gain  or 
other  Income  realized  by  such  person  by  rea- 
son of  such  payment. 

"(b)  Disqualified  Rollup-Related  Pay- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'disqualified  rollup- 
related  payment'  means  any  payment,  fee.  or 
other  consideration  received  (directly  or  in- 
directly) by  a  disqualified  person— 

"(A)  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  a  prohibited  rollup  trans- 
action, 

"(B)  In  exchange  for  a  direct  or  indirect  in- 
terest in  a  specified  entity  which  is  a  party 
to  a  prohibited  rollup  transaction,  or  for  the 
relinquishment  of  any  right  arising  under  a 
contract  or  other  agreement  with  any  such 
entity,  or 

"(C)  on  account  of— 

"(i)  services  rendered  to  any  entity  result- 
ing from  a  in-ohlbited  rollup  transaction,  or 

"(ii)  holding  any  interest  in  such  entity 
(Including  any  amount  received  on  redemp- 
tion or  other  disposition  of  such  an  interest). 

"(2)    EXCEPTION    FOR   CERTAIN    PAYMENTS.- 

The  term  'disqualified  rollup-related  pay- 
ment' shall  not  include  any  amount  received 
by  any  disqualified  person  on  account  of  any 
services  to  the  extent  such  amount  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  such  disqualified  person 
would  have  heen  entitled  to  receive  for  such 
services  from  a  specifled  entity  had  it  not 
entered  into  the  prohibited  rollup  trans- 
action. 

"(c)  Prohibited  Rollup  Transaction.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'prohibited 
rollup  transaction  means  any  transaction 
which  would  convert  a  specified  security  in  a 
specified  entity  to  an  interest  which  is  not  a 
specified  security  if— 

"(A)  in  connection  with  such  transaction, 
there  is  an  offering  of  securities  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  or  any  com- 
parable agency  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  a  proxy  or  other  vote  is  requested  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  and 

"(B)  the  dissenters'  rights  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  are  not  met  by  each  specified 
entity  which  is  a  party  to  the  transaction 
and  which  was  in  existence  l)efore  the  trans- 
action. 

"(2)  Dissenters'  rights  requirements.— 
The  dissenters'  rights  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  by  any  specified  entity 
if— 

"(A)  each  person  who  holds  a  specified  se- 
curity in  such  entity  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  dissent  to  the  transaction  referred 
to  In  pcutigrapb  (1).  and 

"(B)  each  person  who  dissents  to  such 
transaction  has  the  right  to— 
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"(1)  require  the  redemption  of  such  per- 
son's specifled  security  in  the  entity  for  an 
amount  equal  to  such  security's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  net  value  of  the  assets  of 
such  entity  immediately  before  the  trans- 
action and  such  amount  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
marketable  securities  which  have  been  trad- 
ed on  a  national  exchange  for  at  least  three 
years,  or  negotiable  promissory  notes  issued 
by  the  entity  resulting  fl-om  the  transaction, 
such  promissory  notes  being  subject  to  terms 
specified  In  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary;  or 

"(11)  receive  securities  which  have  substan- 
tially the  same  value,  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  as  the  specified  security. 
The  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)  with  respect  to  the  value  of  any  specified 
security  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  the 
amount  represented  (In  any  document  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  governmental  authority) 
as  the  value  of  the  underlying  assets  to  be 
exchanged,  sold  or  contributed  (either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  by  the  specified  entity 
which  issued  the  specified  security. 

"(3)  Specified  entity.— The  term  'specified 
entity'  means  any  limited  partnership  which 
has  issued  a  specified  security  which  was  not 
traded  on  a  national  securities  exchange  be- 
fore April  23.  1991.  or  any  such  entity  which 
has  been  converted  after  April  23,  1991  into 
an  entity  interests  In  which  are  freely 
transferrable. 

"(4)  Specified  security.- The  term  'speci- 
fied security'  means  a  limited  partnership 
interest  In  which  the  holders  of  such  interest 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  proportionate  share 
of  all  net  proceeds  from  all  sales  or 
refinancings  which  occur  on  or  after  a  speci- 
fied date  (which  date  may  be  the  initial  date 
of  issuance  of  such  security)  of  the  assets  of 
the  entity  Issuing  such  security,  and  none  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  such  sales  or  refinancings 
may  be  retained  by  such  entity,  other  than 
that  which  may  be  retained  under  the  origi- 
nal agreement  among  the  partners.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'net  pro- 
ceeds' means  the  gross  proceeds  received 
from  a  sale  or  refinancing,  reduced  by  any 
indebtedness  or  reasonable  costs  that  must 
be  paid  as  a  result  of  such  sale  or  refinanc- 
ing, further  reduced  by  any  reserve  for  re- 
pairs or  replacement,  all  of  which  must  have 
been  consistent  with  the  agreement  of  the 
partners  at  the  time  the  specifled  security 
was  issued. 

"(d)  Disqualified  Person.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'disqualifled  person' 
means— 

"(1)  any  person  who.  Immediately  before  or 
after  a  prohibited  rollup  transaction,  was  or 
is  a  general  partner,  manager,  or  Investment 
adviser  with  respect  to  any  specifled  entity 
which  is  a  party  to  such  transaction, 

"(2)  any  person  performing  services  as  a 
broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  promoter,  in- 
vestment banker,  or  appraiser  in  connection 
with  the  prohibited  rollup  transaction,  and 

■'(3)  any  person  who  Is  related  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  5881(cK2));  to  any  person 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

"(e)  Tax  Applies  Whether  or  not  Amount 
Recognized.— The  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  whether  or  not  the  gain  or 
other  income  referred  to  in  sut>section  (a)  is 
recognized. 

"(f)  administrative  Provisions.- For  pur- 
poses of  the  deficiency  procedures  of  subtitle 
F.  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  l)e 
treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A." 

(b)(1)  The  chapter  heading  and  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  54  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"CHAPTER  54— GREENMAIL.  ETC. 
"Sec.  5881.  Greenmail. 

"Sec.  5882.  Tax  on  certain  amounts  received 
in  connection  with  certain  ac- 
quisitions or  combinations  of 
specifled  entities. 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subtitle  E  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  54  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Chapter  54.  Greenmail,  etc." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  prohibited  rollup  transactions 
(as  deflned  In  section  5882  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  occurring  after  April  23,  1991. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BLOCKBUSTER  ENTERTAINMENT 
CORP.  NAMED  COMPANY  OF  THE 
YEAR 


LEWISBURG  UNITED  METHODIST 
HOMES  CELEBRATES  75  YEARS 
OF  CHRISTIAN  CARING 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Lewisburg  United  Mottiodist  Homes  which  will 
be  celebrating  "75  Years  of  Christian  Caring" 
on  May  18,  1991. 

In  1 879,  Father  Adolph  Weidmeyer  of  Balti- 
rnore  County,  MD,  recognized  the  commu- 
nity's need  for  a  home  for  old  people  as  an 
agerx:y  of  the  church.  Seeing  this  need,  he 
placed  $1 1 5  in  a  trust,  to  be  cared  for  by  his 
son  P.C.  Weidmeyer,  until  a  home  could  be 
built. 

This  fund  later  carr>e  under  the  custody  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.  About  the  same  time. 
Rev.  Amnx)n  Stapleton,  A.M.,  D.D.  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  PA,  recognized  the  need  for  an  or- 
phanage. The  conference  decided  to  join  both 
of  these  causes  in  March  1916. 

The  first  real  step  took  place  in  March  1916 
when  tfie  United  Evangelical  Home  purchased 
the  Ross  mansion  and  farm  near  Lewisburg. 
Members  of  the  church  joined  in  tfie  cause  by 
donating  whatever  they  coukj  to  make  the 
home  successful. 

For  36  years,  the  orphanage  provided  a 
home  to  over  250  children.  They  set  up  a 
healthy  living  environment  where  the  children 
could  live  a  happy  chikjhood  and  grow  into 
caring  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  church  provided  land, 
money,  and  most  importantly,  time  to  take 
care  of  others  in  their  community. 

In  1988,  the  Lewisburg  United  Methodist 
Homes  cfianged  its  corporate  name  to  the 
United  Methodist  Continuing  (Dare  Services. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
these  caring  arxj  hard-working  people  in  my 
constituency.  They  go  beyond  their  call  of  duty 
to  help  their  felkm  man.  They  are  lessons  to 
the  youth  and  great  examples  of  ideal  citizens. 

I  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
have  another  successful  75  years.  They  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us.  I  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  both  thanking  and  congratulating 
them  on  their  75  years  of  dedkation  to  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


HON.  lEANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  Bkx^kbuster  Enter- 
tainment Corp.  which  was  recently  named  by 
the  Miami  Herakj  as  the  Florida  Company  of 
the  Year  for  1990. 

Blockbuster,  and  its  chairman,  H.  Wayne 
Huizenga,  has  revolutionized  the  vkieo- 
cassette  rental  industry  with  a  chain  of  fran- 
chised  stores.  The  south  Florida-based  firm 
has  grown  rapidly  to  become  the  worid's  larg- 
est video  chain  with  nrore  than  1,600  stores 
servk:ed  by  26,000  employees. 

The  Herald  panel  of  judges,  all  deans  of 
business  schools  at  Florkla  universities,  se- 
lected Blockbuster  for  its  remaricatjie  growth, 
its  atMlity  to  fund  expansion  without  incurring 
large  debt,  arxJ  its  community  serv«e  efforts. 
They  also  applauded  the  company's  refusal  to 
carry  X-rated  adult  videos  in  its  stores. 

In  1990,  Blockbuster's  revenues  passed  ttie 
$1  Ijillion  mark  for  the  first  time  in  the  compa- 
ny's history,  totaling  $1.13  bilton,  a  71 -percent 
increase  over  1989.  This  rapid  growth  shows 
that  the  American  dream  can  still  come  true 
for  tfxjse  willing  to  take  the  risks  to  make  their 
vision  a  reality. 

Atong  with  Blockbuster,  the  Miami  HerakJ 
also  rrominated  six  other  south  Fkxkla  firms 
for  the  1990  award:  American  Bankers  Insur- 
ance of  Miami,  Peoples  Telephone  of  Miami, 
Claire's  Stores  of  Miami,  Lennar  Corp.  of 
Miami,  Wackenhut  Corp.  of  Coral  Gables,  and 
Watsco  of  Miami.  Blockbuster  joins  frve  other 
south  Florida  firms  wtw  were  named  Florida 
Company  of  the  Year  by  the  Miami  HerakJ 
since  the  award  t)egan  in  1982:  Citizens  Sav- 
ings Financial  Corp.  of  Miami,  1989;  Carnival 
Cruise  Lines  of  Miami,  1988;  L.  Luria  &  Sons 
of  Miami  Lakes,  1984;  Ryder  Systems  of 
Miami,  1983;  and  Key  Pharmaceutkail  of 
Miami,  1982. 

These  businesses  have  proven  that  the 
American  values  of  free  enterprise  and  entre- 
preneurial initiative  are  still  alive  and  well  in 
south  Florida. 
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tradition  that  dates  back  to  1935.  are  txought 
to  Washington,  DC  and  other  historical  sites  in 
the  area  as  guests  of  tfie  Legkxi. 

The  brave  American  service  men  and 
women  of  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm  follow  a 
long  line  of  American  troops  ttiat  have  fought 
to  protect  American  interests  and  ideals 
across  ttie  gtobe.  Many  of  tfie  veterans  of  ear- 
lier battles  for  freedom  are  today  members  of 
a  noble  association  of  veterans--tt>e  American 
Legk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  gratefully  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
been  equally  grateful  for  tfie  opportunities  to 
meet  and  work  with  Veterans  Associations 
such  as  the  American  Legion  wtio  share  my 
respect  for  America,  and  tfie  traditional  values 
and  institutions  tfiat  made  this  the  greatest 
country  on  Earth. 

The  Ohio  American  Legion's  annual  "Ameri- 
canism and  Government"  Test  Program  pro- 
motes the  study  of  our  politKal  system  arxl 
history.  Nathan  Anderson,  a  Boy  Scout  and 
fionor  student  with  an  excellent  grade  point 
average,  is  a  worthy  cfiok:e  as  one  of  this 
year's  winners.  Furthermore,  Nathan  plans  to 
foltow  in  the  footsteps  of  tfie  memtiers  of  the 
American  Legion  and  join  tfie  armed  forces, 
pursuing  a  career  as  a  navy  pik>L 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Nattian  Anderson  for  fiis  selectkxi, 
and  the  Annerican  Legion  of  Ohio  for  continu- 
ing this  fine  tradition  of  providing  a  program 
tfiat  tirings  outstanding  young  men  and 
women  to  Washington  for  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  little  more  about  their  country  and  its 
Govemmerrt. 


COMMENDING  NATHAN  ANDERSON 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize Nathan  Anderson,  an  outstanding  young 
man  from  Chillkxithe,  OH,  who  recently  visited 
Washington  as  a  part  of  tfie  American  Le- 
gnn's  annual  Americanism  and  Government 
Test  Program. 

Natfian,  a  17-year  okj  eleventh  grade  stu- 
dent at  Unk)n-Scioto  High  School,  was  one  of 
just  eigfiteen  winners  from  among  tfie  eigfity- 
six  tfyjusand  partwipants  in  this  annual  conv 
petition  sponsored  by  tfie  American  Legk>n  of 
Ohio.  Tfie  winners  of  this  prestigk)us  event,  a 


THE  NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  PARKS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  year 
all  of  America  marveled  at  tfie  presentation  of 
the  Civil  War  documentary  on  pdbtic  tele- 
visk>n.  This  Natk>n  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  understanding  the  Civil  War  and  preserv- 
ing tfie  sites  of  historic  consequence  and  bat- 
tles. We  preserve  this  heritage  not  twcause  it 
glorifies  war  or  its  outcome,  but  because  it 
helps  us  understand  wtw  we  are  as  a  nation 
and  a  people. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  1  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce tfie  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Parks 
Act  of  1991.  There  are  important  pieces  of  our 
past  tteing  tost  every  day  in  tfie  West,  and  it 
is  fiigh  time  we  rrwve  to  protect  those  sites  as 
diligently  as  the  battlefieW  sites  in  tfie  East. 
This  legislation  does  precisely  ttiat.  Joining  me 
in  introducing  this  tiill  are  (^ngressmen  La- 
Rocco  and  Stallings  of  Idaho,  Congressmen 
Dicks  and  McDermott  of  the  State  of  Wasfv 
ington,  and  Congressmen  AuCotN  of  Oregon 
and  Faleomavaega  of  American  Somoa. 

The  Nez  Perce,  tfie  American  Indians 
whose  heritage  and  fate  this  k)ill  addresses, 
were  traditkinally  at  peace  with  the  white  men 
who  settled  tfie  rrxHintains  and  valleys  of 
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southeastern  Washington,  northeastern  Or- 
egon, and  north  cerlral  Idaho.  In  1855.  Isaac 
Stevens,  then  the  G  overrwr  of  the  territory  of 
a  treaty  setting  aside 
5,000  square  miles  6f  homeland  for  the  tribe. 
The  pfomise  of  peaoe  and  cooperation  was  in 
hand.  i 

But  short  years  later,  wtien  goid  was  discov- 
ered on  the  newfy  treated  reservation,  pros- 
pectors entered  wittput  regard  for  the  treaty. 
Another  treaty  was  (koposed  In  1863  txit  Old 
Joseph,  White  Bird.  Looking  Glass,  and  other 
chiefs  of  ttie  upper  Mez  Perce  after  witnessing 
the  failure  of  the  first  treaty  would  not  sign  a 
second  one.  Finally  ti  May  of  1877  war  txoke 
out  between  the  nonveaty  Nez  Perce,  on  their 
way  to  the  reservation,  and  U.S.  Army  troops. 

What  followed  wa$  one  of  ttie  most  miracu- 
lous retreats  and  evasions  tliat  this  country 
has  ever  witnessed,  fhe  Nez  Perce  in  their  at- 
tempt to  reach  Canida  and  peace  began  a 
journey  that  began  in  Oregon,  traveled 
tivough  Idaho  and  Montana,  crossed  the  corv 
tinental  divide  three  times,  and  finally  ended 
on  the  wirxJswept  ntrthem  plains  of  eastem 
Montana,  just  40  mll^s  of  the  Canadian  border 
and  the  hope  for  a  nAw  home. 

Tfiat  Incredible  movement  of  men,  women, 
arxi  children  with  all  ttieir  worldly  t>elongings 
was  achieved  In  rou{|h  arxl  often  treacherous 
terrain,  through  all  tyfies  of  weather  arxj  while 
fighting  a  running  battle  with  U.S.  troops.  Their 
trail  stretctied  across  1,170  miles,  and  we  now 
know  ttie  battlefields  tiear  by  the  names  of  the 
Big  Hole,  White  Bird  jCanyon,  Clearwater,  and 
the  Bear  Paws.  These  were  important  t>attles 
that  still  tell  us  impoftant  facts  atmut  our  de- 
velopment as  a  nation  and  our  place  as  a 
people. 

This  legislation  continues  arxl  builds  on  inv 
portant  woiV  tfie  U.S,  Forest  Service  and  local 
citizens  have  already!  done  in  identifying  arxl 
managing  ttie  Nez  1  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail.  I  am  pleased  t^  sponsor  this  effort,  and 
I  will  bie  calling  for  an  early  hearing  so  we  can 
get  on  with  this  important  work. 

As  Chief  Joseph  stood  on  the  open  plains  of 
Montana,  he  deliverad  one  of  ttie  most  com- 
pelling speeches  on  t  merican  soil.  He  said: 

Tell  General  Howard  that  I  know  his  heart. 
I  am  tired  of  fightlnt.  Our  chiefs  are  killed. 
Looking:  Glass  is  deikd.  Toohoolzote  Is  dead. 
The  old  men  are  all  dead.  It  Is  youn?  men 
who  say  yes  or  no.  He  who  lead  the  young 
men  Is  dead.  It  is  co  id  and  we  have  no  blan- 
kets. The  little  clilldren  are  freezing  to 
death.  My  people,  »)me  of  them,  have  run 
away  to  the  hills,  and  have  no  blankets,  no 
food;  no  one  knows  irhere  they  are — perhaps 
freeslng  to  death.  I  want  to  have  time  to 
look  for  my  children  and  see  how  many  I  can 
And.  Maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  the 
dead.  Hear  me,  my  chiefs.  I  am  tired;  my 
heart  is  sick  and  sal.  From  where  the  Sun 
now  stands,  I  will  {  ght  no  more  •  •  •  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  w^U  be  wrong  to  forget 
these  events.  This  legislation  will  help  us  to 
rement>er. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  MININO  LAW  OF  1872:  A  NEW 
MEXICAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


Apnl  23,  1991 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  is  again  looking  to 
reform  the  antiquated  mining  law  of  1872,  a 
statute  seriously  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

Each  time  the  committee  has  taken  up  this 
cause,  we  have  been  told  there  is  no  support 
for  such  action,  especially  in  the  Western 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  an  op-ed 
piece  today  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Jim  Baca, 
the  land  commissioner  for  New  Mexico,  and 
published  April  8,  1991,  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  It  is  a  clear  example  that  solid,  pro- 
gressive leadership  for  reform  of  the  mining 
law  of  1 872  does  exist  in  the  West. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  (NM)  Journal,  Apr.  8. 

1991] 

Overhaul  1872  Mine  Law 

(By  Jim  Baca,  Land  Commissioner) 

Two  days  after  40.000  Pecos  River  trout 
were  killed  by  mining  waste,  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  claimed  that  people 
seeking  reform  of  federal  mining  law  were  "a 
bunch  of  nuts."  Three  days  later,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  unveiled  a  "marketing 
plan"'  designed  to  develop  a  "good  standard 
public  line"  in  support  of  the  status  quo. 

Unfortunately,  what's  needed  Is  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  the  antiquated  1872 
Mining  Law.  not  a  public  relations  job  de- 
signed to  cover  up  its  multitude  of  sins. 

As  commissioner  of  public  lands,  I  have  the 
responsibility  to  manage  and  conserve  our 
state  trust  lands — to  earn  money  for  our 
schools  and  protect  our  environment.  The 
1872  Mining  Law  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
achieve  both  goals,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  joined  in  the  call  for  reform. 

When  a  119-year-old  law  permits  mining 
companies  to  take  public  resources  without 
paying  for  the  minerals  they  extract,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  mul- 
tiple use  planning,  or  adequately  reclaim  the 
mined  land  to  a  productive  state,  it  is  a  law 
out  of  step  with  the  times. 

When  that  same  law  allows  large  corjxira- 
tions  to  simply  "claim"  large  acreages  of 
public  land  as  their  own  and  pay  no  more 
than  $5  an  acre,  it  is  nothing  short  of  scan- 
dalous. 

As  commissioner,  I  have  a  constitutional 
mandate  to  charge  full  market  value  for  all 
state  trust  resources  leased  for  development. 
If  you  were  a  mining  company  and  had  a 
choice  of  paying  the  state  for  the  minerals  or 
getting  them  for  tree  from  federal  land, 
which  would  you  choose? 

Even  though  your  state  trust  lands  were 
given  by  the  federal  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  New  Mexico's  school- 
children, the  1872  Mining  Law  effectively 
takes  that  money  away  from  our  schools  and 
teachers  by  undercutting  the  market. 

While  discouraging  the  use  of  state  land, 
the  1872  law  also  deprives  us  of  Income  from 
the  federal  estate.  Every  year,  millions  of 
dollars  in  royalties  and  rentals  come  to  New 
Mexico  from  oil,  gas  and  coal  companies  for 
their  development  on  federal  land  in  the 
state.  The  1872  Mining  Law  exempts  those 
companies  mining  gold  or  copi>er  from  pay- 
ing their  fair  share. 


Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  financial  rip- 
off  and  the  shortchanging  of  our  schools  is 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  1872  Mining 
Law.  Decades  of  neglect  have  left  a  legacy  of 
poison  and  devastation.  The  Terrero  mine, 
which  caused  the  fish  kill  in  the  Pecos,  has 
been  abandoned  for  many  decades.  Nothing 
in  the  law  requires  cleanup  of  mines,  and 
hundreds  more  In  our  state  remain 
unreclaimed,  environmental  time  bombs. 

What  reformers  are  asking  for  is  a  little 
common  sense.  We'd  like  to  see  hard  rock 
minerals  treated  like  other  leasable  com- 
modities like  oil,  gas,  coal  or  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

Ownership  of  the  land  should  remain  In 
public  hands,  not  handed  over  for  a  pittance. 
Revenue  should  be  directed  back  to  the  af- 
fected states.  Land  managers  should  be  given 
the  responsibility  of  determining  whether 
mining  Is  an  appropriate  activity  for  a  given 
location.  Reasonable,  strong  reclamation 
standards  should  be  applied. 

These  are  the  standards  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  public  land  resource  users  must 
meet  today.  Without  a  change,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  having  a  19th  century  law  admin- 
ister mining  In  the  2l8t  century. 

Many  of  my  fellow  land  managers  at  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  agree,  despite 
official  opposition  to  reform. 

It's  time  for  a  change,  and  It's  time  our 
citizens  and  public  officials  stood  up  and 
said  so. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  534,  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  THE  USER  FEE  ON 
BOATS 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  bill  I  be- 
lieve worthy  of  their  support.  The  legislation  I 
am  refening  to  is  H.R.  534,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
user  fee  for  boats.  I  am  proud  to  t>e  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  whk:h  was  introduced  by  ttie 
ranking  RepuWcan  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Congress- 
man Robert  Davis  of  Mk;higan. 

H.R.  534  has  over  1 50  cosponsors,  and  ttiat 
list  is  deservecBy  growing.  A  majority  of  mem- 
bers who  serve  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fistieries  Committee  are  also  cosponsors. 
This  tegislatkin  is  necessary,  vital  and  sen- 
slt)le.  I  tiave  long  l)een  an  opponent  of  a  user 
fee  for  txiaters  for  three  simjjie  reasons:  First, 
the  average  tx)ater  is  already  overtaxed;  sec- 
ond, this  user  few  will  be  difficult  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  administer  and  implement;  and  third, 
the  boater  will  not  t>e  receiving  any  new  serv- 
ices from  the  Coast  Guard  for  paying  this  user 
fee. 

Alk>w  me  to  expand  on  these  three  basic 
points.  Last  year's  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
while  necessary  to  restore  some  sanity  and 
discipline  to  our  budget  process,  was  partkui- 
larly  hard  on  boaters,  boat  retailers,  and  boat 
manufacturers.  In  addition  to  the  user  fee, 
Congress  silso  levied  a  new  $35  FCC  lk»nse 
fee  for  boat  radios,  raised  fuel  taxes  for  ttie 
boater,  and  imposed  a  10  percent  excise  tax 
on  boats  over  $100,000.  These  new  taxes 
were  passed  quk^kly  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
101st  Congress  with  little  detate  and  with  little 
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hard  information  on  their  impact.  Now  that  the 
rush  to  get  a  budget  package  and  to  adjourn 
is  over,  we  can  nx)re  fully  examine  exactly 
what  Congress  has  wrought,  and  correct  the 
mistake  Congress  made  in  its  hasty  search  for 
more  revenues.  Clearly,  Congress  levied  too 
many  taxes  at  once  on  the  tx>ating  public.  I 
submit  ttiat  the  user  fee,  and  also  the  so- 
called  luxury  boat  tax  should  be  repealed  in 
their  entirety. 

The  luxury  boat  tax  can  be  conskJered  the 
user  fee's  poorer  cousin.  While  not  garnering 
the  attention  or  support  (yet)  of  the  user  fee, 
it  is  nonetheless  severely  hampering  the  boat- 
ing industry  from  getting  back  on  its  feet,  and 
is  costing  Amerrcan  workers  their  jobs.  I 
fought  partkxilarty  hard  during  the  markup  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  against  the  lux- 
ury excise  tax  on  boats.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
ttie  dire  straits  in  whch  our  domestk:  tx>ating 
manufacturers  now  finds  themselves.  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  951,  which  woukj 
repeal  this  onerous  tax.  H.R.  951.  entitled  the 
"Boating  Industry  Jobs  Preservation  Act  of 
1991"  has  49  cosponsors,  and  I  invite  mem- 
bers wfx)  are  interested  in  boating  issues  to 
cosponsor  my  bill. 

My  second  reason  for  opposltron  to  the  user 
fee  is  the  inherent  diffk:ulty  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  govemnr)ent  agency  charged  with  imple- 
menting this  tax,  will  encounter.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  have  to  license  an  estimated  4.5 
million  boaters — a  daunting  task  cor^idering 
the  sheer  paper  work  involved.  Also,  tx)aters 
will  have  to  register  their  tx>ats  even  in  places 
where  the  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  a  per- 
manent presence.  That  point  alone  makes  one 
wonder  why  we  continue  the  charade  of  call- 
ing this  tax  a  user  fee  at  all.  Finally,  I  view  the 
Coast  Guard's  main  misswn  is  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  Nation's  coasts,  and  of  course, 
search  and  rescue  operatrans.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  not  a  tax  collection  agency.  Luckily, 
the  Coast  Guard,  one  of  the  more  effective 
government  agencies,  has  taken  a  reasonable 
view  so  far  on  how  it  will  administer  tt>e  user 
fee.  For  example,  it  will  not  set  up  "dragnet" 
type  operattons  to  check  17-foot  dingys  for 
their  user  fee  stKker.  I  commend  the  Coast 
Guard  for  their  level-headed  approach  to  a 
task  I  am  sure  they  do  not  relish. 

Finally,  my  third  and  final  reason  is  that  the 
boater  will  gain  nothing  by  paying  this  user 
fee.  The  estimated  $127  million  this  user  fee 
is  estimated  to  bring  in— a  wiWIy  optimistk:  fig- 
ure in  my  opinkxi— this  year  will  not  be  di- 
rected to  the  Coast  Guard,  or  to  any  other 
government  agency  that  woukJ  offer  a  servk:e 
of  whk:h  the  boater  might  benefit.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  reduce  our  svrallen,  bk>ated,  Federal 
budget  deficit 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  cor)gressk>nal  district  prob- 
ably has  more  boaters  than  any  ottier.  I  hear 
their  concerns,  arxl  want  to  bring  them  some 
relief.  Demographics  show  that  the  average 
American  boater  is  just  ttiat — average.  MkJdIe 
dass.  Passage  of  H.R.  534  will  help  ensure 
boating  as  an  avocatk)n  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  the  wealthy. 
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ues  to  plague  indMduals  and  families  in  both 
urban  and  rural  America. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Stark,  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  woukJ  address  the  staff- 
ing crisis  in  drug  and  sut>stance  abuse  treat- 
ment. The  primary  objective  of  ttie  Sutstance 
Abuse  Treatment  Corps  Act  of  1991  is  to  get 
more  drug  and  substance  abuse  treatment 
personnel  into  our  Nation's  areas  of  need, 
both  urtian  and  rural.  The  legislatkxi  adopts 
the  concepts  of  ttie  Natwnal  Health  Service 
Corps— tuitwn  assistance  in  exchange  for  a 
commitment  to  serve. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  is  the  lead- 
ing contributor  to  ttie  crisis  in  sut)starx:e  abuse 
treatment.  The  Substance  Atxise  Treatment 
Corps  Act  will  remedy  that  shortage  by  in- 
creasing the  availat)ility  of  treatment  servcies 
for  drug  and  akx)hol  atxjse  in  health  worker 
shortage  areas.  If  adopted,  this  legislatkxi  will 
wortt  to  attract  certified  and  qualified  indivk)- 
uals  to  serve  in  the  Substance  Akxjse  Treat- 
ment Corps.  In  return,  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  will  agree  to  repay,  for  each  year  of 
servk»,  not  more  than  520,000  of  ttie  principal 
and  interest  of  the  indivkjuals'  enducatkjnal 
loans. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  an  atxjn- 
dance  of  statistkal  evidence  reveals  ttiere  is  a 
crisis  in  substance  atxjse  treatment.  According 
to  a  1990  study  released  by  the  Natmnal  As- 
sociatkm  of  State  Alcotx)!  and  Drug  Abuse  Di- 
rectors [NASADAD],  only  one  in  eight  people 
wtio  need  treatment  is  receiving  it  A  natkinal 
drug  and  akx>tiotism  treatment  unit  survey 
from  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Ateohd  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism indcated  that  only  1  in  11  people 
wtK)  needed  treatment  was  being  served. 

The  need  for  substance  abuse  sen/k»s  in 
New  York  City  and  throughout  the  Natkxi  con- 
tinues to  be  unmet  and  the  cun-ent  treatnient 
system  has  tieen  unable  to  expand.  In  1990, 
the  State  of  New  Yori<  reported  that  4,891 
people  were  on  the  waiting  list  for  dmg  atxjse 
treatment,  and  an  additional  2,166  were  on 
the  waiting  list  for  akx>hol  atxjse  treatment 
The  average  days  estimated  between  request 
for  treatment  and  admissk)n  to  treatment  is  65 
days.  We  shoukj  not  have  to  tell  an  addct 
who  wants  treatment  to  come  back  in  2 
monttis  or  6  months.  We  shoukJ  have  treat- 
ment facilities  ttiat  can  handle  the  demand  for 
treatment 

The  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Corps  Act 
of  1991  is  a  response  to  the  President's  call 
for  improving  ttie  existing  drug  and  substance 
atxjse  treatment  system  with  nxire  adequately 
trained  personnel.  The  legislation  provkles  for 
a  $26  milfon  annual  auttiorization,  ttie  amount 
requested  in  ttie  Presklent's  fiscal  year  1992 
txjdget  for  in-servree  treatment  training  pro- 
gran%,  fellowships,  and  grants. 

In  ctosing,  I  shoukJ  like  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  serious  con- 
skJeration.  The  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Corps  Act  will  help  address  ttie  demand  skle 
of  ttie  substance  abuse  problem  that  contin- 
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Mr.  LOWERY  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  an  indh 
vkJual  who  has  t}ecome  an  integral  part  of  the 
rich  culture  and  history  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  CA.  The  man  to  wtxxn  I  refer  is  none 
ottier  ttian  Mandell  Weiss,  and  I  am  delighited 
to  offer  ttiese  words  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  his 
100th  birthday. 

Mandell  Weiss  is  a  name  synonymous  with 
vision,  and  excellence,  both  in  the  business 
and  arts  communities.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Romania  in  1898  at  the  age  of  7. 
He  settled  in  Portland,  OR,  wtiere  he  took  a 
job  as  an  ustier  and  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  one  of  the  traveling  shows  wtiich 
came  to  town. 

Mr.  Weiss  sensed  his  new  country  during 
Worid  War  I  and  came  to  San  Diego  after 
completing  his  tour.  Wittiin  txxjrs  of  arriving  in 
ttie  city  that  woukJ  fctecome  his  permanent 
home,  he  took  a  job  in  the  jewelry  business. 
In  ttie  next  53  years,  he  woukJ  become  an 
owner  of  two  successful  jewelry  businesses, 
and  manager  of  ttie  jewelry  diviskm  of  a  major 
retail  ctiain. 

Today,  Mandell  Weiss  may  be  best  known 
to  San  Diegans  for  his  associatkin  with  ttie  La 
Jolla  Playhouse  at  ttie  University  of  California, 
San  Diego.  In  1981,  Mr.  Weiss  embarked  on 
a  personal  campaign  to  strengthen  the  pres- 
ence of  worid-class  ttieater  in  San  Diego.  He 
donated  $1.14  millkxi  toward  the  completkxi  of 
what  woukJ  become  ttie  playhouse's  Mandell 
Weiss  Theater  at  UCSD.  The  playhouse  has 
produced  numerous  landmark  shows  in  recent 
years,  many  enjoying  success  on  Broadway. 

At  ttie  age  of  100,  Weiss  still  plays  an  active 
role  in  ttieater  operatkxi.  As  a  trustee  of  ttie 
playhouse  he  regularly  attends  board  meet- 
ings and  helps  guide  ttie  theater's  devek>p- 
ment  and  evolution.  Not  surprisingly,  tie  is  one 
of  ttie  playhouse's  most  faithful  fans,  arxJ  was 
even  given  a  cameo  role  in  the  1987  produc- 
tton  of  Thornton  WiWer-s  "The  Matchmaker." 

Mandell  Weiss'  commitment  to  his  commu- 
nity continues  to  grow.  He  recently  contributed 
$1.3  millkxi  for  the  constructkxi  of  the  new 
Mandell  Weiss  Forum.  The  gift  takes  ttie  play- 
house one  step  ckiser  toward  its  dream  of 
three  distinct  ttieaters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  Americans  tiave  given  as 
much  of  ttieir  energy  and  ttieir  spirit  to  oftiers 
as  Mandell  Weiss.  He  has  blessed  San  Diego 
with  his  work,  his  generosity,  and  his  tove  of 
drama.  On  this  his  100th  birthday,  I  hope  you 
and  our  colleagues  will  join  all  of  San  Diego 
in  SfUuting  him. 
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V.  April  23, 1991 

.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irrtro- 
dudng  House  Joint'  Resolution  230  a  resolu- 
tion designating  October  16,  1991  and  Octo- 
ber 16.  1992,  each  is  "World  Food".  For  a  full 
decade  now  Confess  has  enthusiastically 
supported  ttiis  corrwnemorative  day.  The  day 
has  played  a  vital  rble  in  galvanizing  national 
and  international  attention  to  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  world  hur 

I  want  to  take  ti|is  occasion  to  thank  Pat 
Young,  the  natkxial  coordinator  of  World 
Food,  for  her  tirelees  efforts  in  orchestrating 
the  educational  events  worldwide.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  executive  summary  of  the 
1990  Worid  Food  Day  Teleconference  Report 
akxig  with  House  Joint  Resolution  230  be 
f  0  at  this  point 

Res.  230 

ind  malnutrition  remain 
dally  facte  of  life  fbr  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  In  the  world] 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  moat  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hnnger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  manyj  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mfcntal  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  the  Uniied  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  hungrj  and  malnourished  people 
of  the  world; 

Whereas  there  li  growing  concern  In  the 
United  States  and  In  other  countries  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  dangers 
posed  to  future  food  security  from  misuse 
and  overuse  of  precious  natural  resources  of 
land.  air.  and  wat«r  and  the  subsequent  deg- 
radation of  the  biosphere; 

Whereas  efforts  ^o  resolve  the  world  hun- 
ger problem  are  critical  to  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace  andl  therefore,  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtas; 

Whereas  the  United  States  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  develoivnent  and  implementation 
of  interregional  fdpd  and  agricultural  trade 
standards  and  pra|:tice8,  and  recognizes  the 
positive  role  that  food  trade  can  play  in  en- 
hancing human  nutrition  and  in  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger; 

Whereas  the  Un 
producer  and 
plays  a  key  role 
people  to  Improve 
selves; 

Whereas  althougfti  progress  has  been  made 
In  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the]  United  States,  certain 
groups,  notably  Ntitive  Americans,  migrant 
workers,  the  eldeny.  the  homeless,  and  chil- 
dren, remain  vulnfrable  to  malnutrition  and 
related  diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  enormous  surplus  production 
capacity  in  the  united  States  despite  the 
desperate  need  forjfood  by  people  throughout 
the  world;  I 

Whereas  the  Unlked  States  and  other  coun- 
tries should  develpp  and  continually  evalu- 
ate national  poUcIIbs  concerning  food  and  nu- 
trition to  achieve  ithe  well-being  and  protec- 
tion of  all  people  and  particularly  those 
most  vulnerable  t^  malnutrition  and  related 
diseases; 


»d  States,  as  the  largest 
|er  of  food  in  the  world, 
assisting  countries  and 
heir  ability  to  feed  them- 
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Whereas  the  Congress  is  aware  and  fully 
supportive  of  the  1992  World  Conference  and 
Environment  and  Development  and  the 
forthcoming  International  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  and  the  Influence  the  decisions  of 
these  conferences  may  have  on  sustainable 
agricultural  development  and  human  well- 
being; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
been  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and  have 
made  the  United  States  capable  of  meeting 
the  food  needs  of  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world  and 
to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnourished 
people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  businesses,  work- 
ing with  national  governments  and  the  inter- 
national community,  is  essential  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  Increase  food  production 
in  developing  countries  and  improve  food 
distribution  to  hungry  and  malnourished 
people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  Increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  by  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  more  than 
140  other  nations; 

Whereas  nearly  450  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  thousands  of  community  lead- 
ers are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  observances  in  1991,  and  a 
growing  number  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  throughout 
the  world  by  fasting  and  donating  food  and 
money  for  such  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserr^led,  That  October  16,  1991,  and 
October  16,  1992,  are  each  designated  as 
"World  Food  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  World  Food  Day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing worship  services,  fasting,  education  en- 
deavors, and  the  establishment  of  year-round 
food  and  health  programs  and  policies. 

Executive  Summary  of  the  1990  World 
Food  Day  Teleconference  Report 

The  seventh  annual  World  Food  Day  Tele- 
conference was  broadcast  from  the  studios  of 
George  Washington  University  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  on  October  16.  1990.  It  linked  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  experts  on  world  food  is- 
sues to  more  than  500  receive  sites  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and.  for  the  first 
time  in  the  teleconference  series,  to  26  sites 
in  Mexico.  The  theme  of  the  teleconference 
was  Food  for  the  Future:  Science.  Policy  and 
Ethics. 

After  years  of  growth  since  the  World  Food 
Day  Teleconference  began  in  1984.  the  pro- 
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gram  Is  believed  to  he  the  largest  single  de- 
velopment education  broadcast  ever  orga- 
nized in  the  U.S.  The  precedent-setting  ex- 
tension of  the  broadcast  to  Mexico  was  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Instltuto  Technologlco  de  Monterrey,  which 
relayed  the  broadcast  to  its  campuses 
throughout  Mexico  and  to  Central  America, 
with  simultaneous  interpretation  into  Span- 
ish, over  Mexico's  Morelos  satellite.  The  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  World  Food  Day. 
which  organizes  the  teleconference  program, 
is  now  working  with  Mexico  and  the  Latin 
American  regional  office  of  the  UN  Food  and 
Agriculture  Office  to  extend  this  outreach 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean In  future  years. 

World  Food  Day,  held  for  the  first  time  in 
1981  and  marking  the  founding  of  UN/FAO  In 
1945,  has  captured  the  imagination  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  U.S.  the  day  is 
observed  In  virtually  every  community 
throughout  the  country,  with  especially 
strong  support  in  schools  and  worship  cen- 
ters. The  U.S.  National  Committee  for  World 
Food  Day  has  grown  in  membership  to  near- 
ly 450  private  voluntary  organizations  and 
works  directly  through  more  than  16,000  vol- 
unteer community  organizers. 

Serving  on  the  teleconference  expert  panel 
in  1990  were  Robert  O.  Blake,  former  ambas- 
sador to  Mali  and  current  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Sustainablllty 
for  Developing  Countries;  Hector  Gurgullno 
de  Souza,  the  Brazilian  educator  who  serves 
as  rector  of  the  United  Nations  University  in 
Tokyo;  Joan  Dye  Gussow,  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and 
John  S.  Niederhauser,  world-renowned  plant 
breeder  and  recipient  of  the  1990  World  Food 
Prize,  given  each  year  for  distinguished  life 
service  in  the  field  of  food  and  agricultural 
development.  TV  and  film  star  Eddie  Albert 
hosted  the  program,  and  the  moderator  was 
syndicated  columnist  Nancy  Amidei,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  (FRAC).  FAO  Director-Gen- 
eral Edouard  Saouma  also  appeared  on  the 
program  through  a  special  videotape  mes- 
sage. 

THE  teleconference  CONCEPT 

In  the  U.S.,  the  World  Food  Day  tele- 
conference has  become  a  model  for  develop- 
ment education  on  global  issues,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  growth  in  interactive 
participation  by  official  receive  sites  and  the 
additional  millions  of  viewers  accessed 
through  collaborating  networks  and  in  part 
because  of  the  year-round  and  year-to-year 
study  elements  of  the  project.  Its  main  com- 
ponents are:  (1)  a  Study/Action  Packet  of 
print  materials,  prei)ared  by  the  non-govern- 
mental U.S.  National  Committee  for  World 
Food  Day  and  distributed  to  all  participating 
schools  and  other  study  centers;  (2)  the 
three-hour  satellite  telecast  on  October  16 
composed  of  three  hour-long  segments  for  ex- 
pert panel  presentations,  special  local  site 
programs  and  a  site-panel  question  and  an- 
swer interchange;  (3)  a  written  section  of  re- 
sponses to  site  questions  which  could  not  be 
taken  up  during  the  third  hour  of  the  broad- 
cast; and  (4)  analysis  by  selected  site  orga- 
nizers after  each  year's  program  to  prepare 
recommendations  for  the  year  to  come. 

All  of  the  teleconference  components  are 
designed  as  college-level  curricular  aids. 
More  each  year,  schools  are  using  videotapes 
of  the  telecast,  the  Study/Action  Packet  and 
the  Teleconference  Report  as  a  combined  and 
reusable  resource  on  the  teleconference 
theme  or  some  aspect  of  it. 
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THE  STUDY/ACTION  PACKET 

The  Study/Action  Packet  Is  desired  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  teleconference  program, 
but  it  also  serves,  and  Is  widely  used,  as  a 
separate  study  resource  by  groups  not  par- 
ticipating In  the  Interactive,  official  tele- 
cast. More  than  l.SOO  copies  of  the  packet 
were  distributed  prior  to  the  October  broad- 
cast. Funding  for  the  packet  was  provided 
through  a  Blden-Pell  Development  Edu- 
cation Grant  fi-om  USAID.  General  support 
for  the  telecast  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  World  Food  Day,  FAO, 
the  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scran- 
ton.  PA.  the  World  Food  Prize  Foundation, 
USDA  and  the  Xerox  Foundation. 

Although  not  designed  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  all  issues  raised  by  its  theme 
of  Food  for  the  Future,  the  ptacket  served  as 
an  overview  for  many  Issues  of  current  pub- 
lic concern.  Its  main  study  section  drew  at- 
tention to  such  problems  as  the  development 
of  sustainable  agricultural  systems,  the  role 
of  science,  research  and  development  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  food  prod- 
ucts, national  and  international  food  poli- 
cies, and  the  ethical  dimensions  of  food  secu- 
rity policies  In  the  light  of  continuing  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  on  a  global  scale.  Apart 
trom  the  main  study  document  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  National  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day,  the  study  packet  also  Included  10 
"viewpoint"  papers  fi-om  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions on  specific  aspects  of  the  Food  for 
the  Future  theme. 

A  special  section  of  the  Study/Action 
Packet  in  1990  was  on  ways  to  integrate  the 
teleconference  material  into  college  curric- 
ula in  a  number  of  different  ways.  This  goal 
of  curriculum  integration  will  be  featured 
again  in  the  1991  packet,  which  will  include 
more  than  a  dozen  specific  unit  outlines  in- 
tegrating food/hunger  concerns  into  a  wide 
range  of  academic  disciplines. 

The  entire  packet,  including  the  Issue 
study  papers,  a  bibliography  and  the  special 
section  on  curriculum  integration,  was  de- 
signed to  facilitate  local  duplication,  and 
thousands  of  copies  were  made  of  different 
parts  of  the  packet  by  site  organizers  for 
local  distribution. 

TELECONFERENCE  OUTREACH 

WFD  Teleconference  outreach  grew  again 
in  1990— in  the  number  of  interactive  sites,  in 
participation  of  programs  organized  at  the 
sites,  in  pick-up  or  rebroadcast  by  cooperat- 
ing television  stations  and  networks,  and  by 
the  Spanish  language  program  in  Mexico. 
The  exact  number  of  sites  cannot  be  known 
because  of  the  participation  of  networks  that 
do  not  report  on  individual  member  use. 
However,  the  1989  ngure  of  500  plus  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  was  again  expanded,  while 
Mexican  participation  raised  the  number  by 
ae  official  sites  with  further  pick-up  through- 
out Central  America. 

In  a  separate  aspect  of  this  teleconference 
outreach,  the  program  was  used  for  the  fifth 
year  by  professional  organizations  for  con- 
tinuing education  credits.  Credits  were  of- 
fered in  1990  by  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and,  through  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  to  clergy  and  social  serv- 
ice professionals. 

The  number  of  homes  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  which  were  accessed  by  cooper- 
ating networks  and  stations  reached  into  the 
millions.  Networks  which  offered  all  or  part 
of  the  broadcast  Included  the  Catholic  Tele- 
communications Network  of  America,  the 
Learning  Channel.  Vision  Interfalth  Sat- 
ellite Network,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  Adult  Learning  Satellite  Service 
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and   individual    PBS,   educational    TV   and 
cable  stations  throughout  the  country. 

Program  outreach  took  on  another  added 
dimension  in  1989  through  overseas  video 
relay  by  the  WorldNet  Service  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  This  was  repeated  in  1990, 
and  the  reception  of  the  program  through 
WorldNet  is  expected  to  grow  significantly 
in  1991  and  years  to  follow  because  of  pro- 
motional activities  by  WFD  committees 
throughout  the  world.  These  national  WFD 
committees  exist  in  more  than  100  countries 
and  are  joined  together  in  the  Global  Confed- 
eration for  World  Food  Day  located  in  Italy. 

LOCAL  SITE  PROGRAMS 

Over  the  seven-year  experience  of  organiz- 
ing the  teleconference,  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  World  Food  Day  believes  the 
single  most  Important  development  in  the 
program's  evolution  has  been  the  rising  at- 
tention given  by  site  organizers  to  their  own 
programs  on  dealing  with  hunger,  whether 
local,  national  or  global.  In  conjunction  with 
the  national  telecasts.  The  origlMil  concept 
for  this  site  activity  was  the  "middle  hour" 
discussion  of  the  points  made  by  the  expert 
panel  in  the  preceding  hour  along  with  prei>- 
aratlon  of  questions  to  be  submitted  during 
the  final  hour  of  the  telecast.  While  this  is 
still  a  vital  part  of  the  teleconference  pro- 
gram, more  sites  each  year  have  gone  fur- 
ther, developing  full  programs  within  the 
college  setting  or  involving  outreach  to  sur- 
rounding off-campus  communities.  These 
site  programs  sometimes  follow  the  theme  of 
the  national  broadcast,  but  also  frequently 
take  up  local  and  national  hunger  and  food 
security  issues.  Many  programs  now  cover  a 
full  day,  several  days  or,  in  a  few  cases,  a 
week  or  more. 

Another  aspect  of  college  participation  is 
the  growth  of  interdisciplinary  study  based 
on  links  to  food/poverty  issues.  First  con- 
tacts of  the  National  Committee  office  with 
the  colleges  tended  to  be  with  schools  of 
International  agriculture  or  campus  min- 
istry. Today,  at  various  colleges,  more  than 
15  separate  schools  and  departments  partici- 
pate in  the  teleconference,  from  anthropol- 
ogy to  women's  studies  and  journalism. 

Off-campus  outreach  has  been  another 
growth  area,  with  organizers  and  community 
leader  involved  in  joint  planning  of  local 
anti-hunger  activities,  elected  officials  and 
leaders  invited  to  participate  in  panel  pro- 
grams on  food/hunger  Issues,  and  food  or 
fundralslng  activities  benefitting  local  off- 
campus  groups.  In  many  cases  these  have  led 
to  year-around  cooperation  in  alleviation  of 
local  hunger  problems. 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

The  telecast  trom  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity was  opened  by  Eddie  Albert,  followed 
by  a  taped  welcome  trom  FAO  Director-Gen- 
eral Edouard  Saouma,  who  briefly  described 
the  extent  of  agricultural  "resource  degrada- 
tion" around  the  world.  Moderator  Nancy 
Amidei  then  noted  the  links  between  domes- 
tic and  global  hunger  issues  and  introduced 
the  members  of  the  expert  panel,  each  of 
whom  made  introductory  remarks. 

Ambassador  Blake  began  the  discussion  by 
suggesting  that  the  issues  centered  around 
two  poles— how  the  world's  future  food  sup- 
ply would  be  grown  and  then  how  it  would  be 
distributed.  The  main  point  in  the  first  half 
of  this  equation,  he  said,  was  that  land  dete- 
rioration and  land  coverslon  to  other  use 
will  continue,  so  that  by  about  2010  the  farm- 
ers of  the  world  would  have  to  feed  about 
40%  more  people  on  20%  less  land.  He  was 
certain  that  this  would  be  technically  pos- 
sible, but  that  success  depended  on  the  ca- 
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paclty  to  train  and  motivate  small  farmers, 
especially  in  the  developing  world.  He  added 
that  no  single  policy  or  plan  could  be  adopt- 
ed on  a  global  scale,  because  problems  were 
different  according  to  conditions  of  land 
quality,  climate,  size  of  holdings,  culture 
and  many  other  factors. 

Dr.  De  Souza  said  he  atfreed  with  the  basic 
points  made  by  Ambassador  Blake  but  added 
that  food  availability  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, that  hunger  elimination  would  also  re- 
quire attention  to  national  and  global  sys- 
tems of  distribution  and  also  to  problems  of 
health  and  nutrition.  He  said  that  all  the 
factors  going  into  the  matrix  were  inter- 
related; other  considerations  of  economics, 
ethics,  political  structures  and  scientific 
progress  had  to  be  factored  in.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  continuing  and  expanding 
research  into  all  of  these  factors  and  their 
Inter-relationshipe,  and  said  that  this  was  a 
priority  action  area  for  the  United  Nations 
University. 

Dr.  Gussow  said  that  trom  a  U.S.  view  she 
worried  about  the  orientation  of  the 
decisionmakers  which  led,  for  example,  to 
food  being  looked  at  in  rich  countries  as  just 
another  commodity  to  be  grown  for  money 
and  traded  to  the  highest  bidder.  Food,  she 
said,  is  more  than  a  commodity  in  several 
ways:  it  is  essential  to  life;  its  use  for  indi- 
viduals is  limited  and  that  beyond  that  limit 
begins  waste:  and  food  supply  depends  on  the 
integrity  of  the  environment  in  which  It  is 
produced.  She  noted  that  the  concept  of  food 
as  a  commodity  like  any  other  had  led  to 
land-abusive  agricultural  systems  and  that, 
in  another  aspect,  agricultural  resources  In 
developing  countries  were  used  to  pay  inter- 
national debt  instead  of  feeding  the  people. 
Finally,  she  said,  she  worried  about  the  con- 
solidation of  power  into  a  few  multinational 
corporate  giants  In  the  food  industry. 

After  congTatulatIng  him  on  winning  the 
1990  World  Food  Prize,  the  moderator  asked 
Dr.  Nlederhauser  for  the  views  of  a  crop  sci- 
entist. NIederhauser  said  he  agreed  entirely 
with  the  views  of  the  others  on  moving  to- 
ward more  sustainable  agricultural  methods, 
but  that  it  was  important  to  remember  that 
the  progress  in  agriculture  over  the  past  dec- 
ades, when  the  goal  was  mainly  to  Increase 
production,  had  enabled  the  world  to  keep 
food  supply  ahead  of  population  growth,  and 
that  the  amount  of  food  available  today  was 
far  higher  than  it  was  40  years  ago.  While 
noting  the  dangers  to  soil  and  water  re- 
sources from  current  agricultural  methods 
and  developmental  trends,  he  said  he  felt  we 
still  had  the  productive  capacity  to  feed  an- 
other doubling  of  the  world  population- 
which  is  forecast  by  most  demographers. 
Within  that  general  framework,  he  said,  the 
world  should  tackle  problems  of  hunger  more 
directly,  through  political  actions  on  mat- 
ters of  distribution.  As  far  as  sustainable  ag- 
riculture goes,  he  said,  the  problem  was  to 
make  the  systems  more  environmentally  be- 
nign without  losing  production.  Much  of  the 
answer  to  food  problems,  be  said,  had  to 
come  through  "Incentive  agriculture."  with 
the  main  market  decisions  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

The  moderator  then  asked  If  the  world's 
food  needs  could  be  met  with  systems  of  en- 
vironmentally sound  agriculture,  for  exam- 
ple without  the  high  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Blake  replied  that  again  there 
was  the  split  between  large  and  small  farm- 
ers. Small  farmers  on  poor  land  in  develop- 
ing countries  don't  have  access  to  the  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  they  need,  but  large  farmers 
couldn't  sustain  production  levels  without 
these  chemical  methods.  The  challenge,  he 
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said.  Is  not  a  reductl  on  In  nutxlenta  but  more 
beniipn  forms  of  fertlllwrs.  Also,  he  said, 
there  is  tremendousi  scope  for  more  efficient 
use  of  a^cultural  i  fertilisers— ways  to  set 
the  same  productloi^  with  less  use  of  chemi- 
cals. Much  depended,  he  said,  on  research 
and  development  to  polve  these  problems. 
Much  of  the  ensu^g:  discussion  turned  on 
esearch  and  the  type  of 
Souza  noted  that  the 
ly  1,600  fellows  in  agrl- 
bm  developing  countries 
in  the  past  15  yeats  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  to  do  more.  H4  said  that  much  more  fl- 
nanoial  support  wa«  needed  for  this  kind  of 
program  at  the  UNu  and  also  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  therqselves.  He  stressed  the 
value  of  research  dclne  Inside  the  developing 
countries  where  all  elements  of  land,  weath 


the  need  for  more 
research  required. 
UNU  had  trained  o| 
cultural  sciences 


nical  knowledge 
now  of  Informatlo: 
two-way.  He  also 
needed  for  the  sys 


Gussow  said  it  bo^ 
ways  seemed  to  be 
U.S.  is  such  a  1; 
sources,  she  said, 
self-restraint  rath 
"what's  in  It  for  us 
search  funds  rare! 


er.  crop  resistance.!  etc.,  could  be  seen  to- 
gether in  research  a^d  development  systems. 
Niederhauser  add^d  that  the  perception  of 
developed  countrle^  as  the  givers  of  tech- 
to  be  revised,  that  the 
already  Is  much  more 
d  more  resources  were 
m  of  International  agri- 
cultural research  centers,  and  that  we  have 
to  emphasize  through  our  political  system 
that  this  would  be |ln  our  self-interest.  Dr. 
red  her  that  appeals  al- 
on  self-interest.  The 
consumer  of  earth  re- 
t  we  need  to  show  more 
than  to  worry  about 
She  also  added  that  re- 
addressed  the  problems 
of  women  farmers  aixd  women  in  rural  areas, 
that  they  usually  (tressed  bigness,  of  most 
use  to  large  farms,  the  cited  the  view  of  Bar- 
bara Ward  that  Western  cultures  tend  to  like 
big  breakthroughs  find  to  slight  little  tech- 
nologies more  sensitive  to  small  and  poor 
farms. 

Following  on  the  point  that  help  to  small 
farmers  should  be  the  first  priority,  Blake 
noted  that  a  new  t^hnology  must  not  only 
work  under  the  copdltions  of  small  farms, 
but  that  the  farmer  must  accept  the  new 
concept  or  it  wlB  not  be  Implemented. 
Niederhauser  agreed  with  this  point,  but  said 
that  there  were  several  examples  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America  to  sfcow  that  delivery  of  new 
technology  to  small  farms  was  succeeding. 
Blake  replied  thatjthere  were  indeed  exam- 
ples, but  that  the  major  development  insti- 
tutions existing  to4ay  were  doing  a  poor  job 
In  terms  of  reaching  poor,  dryland  farmers  in 
developing  countries.  He  said  many  projects 
delivered  big  mon^  to  governments  which 
actually  feared  glvljig  farmers  power. 

In  a  closing  segrnent.  the  moderator  asked 
each  of  the  panelists  to  advise  young  people 
on  how  they  could  j  direct  their  lives  toward 
solving  some  of  tqese  iiroblems.  An  inune- 
dlate  conaenaus  of]  the  panel  was  that  the 
itudents  should  t^ink  internationally  and 
should  focus  on  the  needs  of  small  farmers. 

THKO  HOUR  (JVE8TION  AND  ANSWER 

As  In  previous  y^ars,  the  third  hour  of  the 
teleconference  wa«^ devoted  to  questions  dl- 
rectfld  to  the  pantl  trom  the  participating 
■Ites.  All  queationf  received  were  answered 
either  on  the  air  or]  in  written  answers  by  the 
panelists  afterward.  More  than  80  questions 
were  received,  directed  to  all  members  of  the 
panel.  ' 

Subjects  In  whic^  there  tended  to  be  very 
broad  Interest  amcfeig  the  participating  sites 
Included  many  relsjtlng  to  problems  of  intro- 
ducing sustainable  {agricultural  systems.  The 
raainnaes  trom  all  the  panelists  underscored 
the  dlfncolty  of  solving  the  technical  and  so- 
cial questions  ralsid.  and  the  need  for  con- 
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tinued  and  expanded  research  into  all  the 
factors  involved.  Many  questions,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  came  back  to  the  environ- 
mental issues  of  resource  degradation,  pollu- 
tion and  the  proper  sharing  of  coste  for 
changing  the  systems  used. 

A  second  group  of  questions  coming  fl-om 
many  sites  dealt  with  how  students  could 
participate  in  the  search  for  solutions,  either 
through  study,  direct  action  or  career  deci- 
sions. All  the  panelists  stressed  that  there 
were  opportunities  in  each  of  these  areas  and 
that,  where  possible,  study  and  direct  action 
should  be  combined. 

Other  questions  eliciting  responses  from 
all  panelists  and  coming  ft-om  multiple  sites 
dealt  with  population  growth  and  its  impact 
on  hunger  and  environment,  on  the  relation- 
ship between  heavy  debt  repayment  require- 
ments and  agricultural  policies  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  and  whether  moral/ethical 
Issues  couldn't  be  given  greater  weight  in 
governmental  and  corporate  decisionmaking. 

In  conclusion,  host  Eddie  Albert  and  the 
moderator  noted  that  despite  differences  of 
views  and  sharp  questioning  ft-om  the  sites 
there  was  clearly  a  consensus  that  agricul- 
tural systems  (on-farm)  and  agricultural 
policies  (subsidies,  trade,  etc.)  needed  to 
move  beyond  a  straight  economic  rationale 
and  toward  environmental  protectioh,  sup- 
port of  family  farms  and  alleviation  of  hun- 
ger. All  panelists  cautioned,  however,  that 
the  trends  in  this  direction  would  require  a 
great  deal  more  research  and  effort. 


Apnl  23,  1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  wekxxning  home  Erich  Freeman,  and  in 
thanking  him  for  his  service  to  our  Natk>n. 


WELCOME  HOME  ERICH  FREEMAN 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEaV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
wekx>me  home  one  of  the  many  heroes  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  Spc.  Erich  Feeman  of 
Castaic,  CA. 

Erich  serves  in  the  Army's  17th  Military  In- 
telligence Company,  specializing  in  visual  aer- 
ial imagery.  In  August,  he  joined  his  col- 
leagues in  deploying  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
from  then  on  helped  provide  the  information 
tfiat  General  Schwarzkopf  and  his  staff  need- 
ed to  plan  our  overwt>elming  vKtory  over  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Too  many  people  have  joked  over  the  years 
that  "military  intelligence"  is  an  oxymoron.  I 
think  the  outstanding  wori<  that  Erich  and  his 
colleagues  dkj  shoukJ  put  that  okj  saying  to 
rest  once  and  for  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the 
data  that  Erich  and  the  other  intelligence  spe- 
cialists provided,  the  planning  woukJ  not  have 
been  so  detailed  and  the  obstacles  tfiat  our  air 
and  ground  units  faced  woukJ  have  been  far 
more  formklable.  Truly,  these  specialists  can 
be  proud  of  a  job  well  done. 

Erich  will  be  honored  this  weekend  at  a 
gathering  at  his  home.  Additionally,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  he  has  been  selected  to  march  in  the 
homecoming  parade  fiere  in  Washington  later 
this  year  to  horrar  all  the  txave  members  of 
our  armed  servKes.  As  Erich  Nkes  to  say,  his 
greatest  enjoyment  was  doing  a  good  job  for 
God  and  General  Schwarzkopf.  It  was  that 
kind  of  carvdo  spirit  that  made  our  victory  pos- 
sible. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TIONAL  HISPANIC 
FUND  SCHOLARS 


TO     1990     NA- 
SCHOLARSHIP 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  warmest  congratulatk>ns  to  several 
outstanding  Hispanic  students  from  my  district 
who  recently  were  awarded  the  1 990  National 
Hispank:  Scholarship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Hispank:  Americans 
continue  to  be  undenepresented  in  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities,  the  National 
Hispank:  Scholarship  Fund  [NHSF]  was  found- 
ed to  help  brklge  tfie  higher  educational  gap. 
By  provkjing  financial  resources  and  assist- 
ance, NHSF  enables  selected  outstanding  His- 
pank: American  students  to  complete  a  college 
or  graduate  level  education.  These  students 
must  be  United  States  citizens  or  pemrianent 
resklents  of  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican, 
Cuban,  Carit)bean,  Central  or  South  Amerrcan 
heritage,  and  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college  or 
university  in  the  United  States  or  the  Com- 
rTK>nwealth  of  Puerto  Rk». 

NHSF  was  founded  in  1975  and  made  its 
first  awards  in  1976.  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  NHSF  has  awarded  rrwre  than 
$8.8  millkjn  in  scholarships  to  1 1 ,865  National 
Hispank:  Scholarship  Fund  scholars.  Students 
are  selected  t>ased  on  academk:  achievement, 
personal  strengths,  leadership  qualities,  rec- 
ommendatKtns,  and  financial  need.  These  out- 
standing students  have  represented  every  re- 
gion of  the  country,  scores  of  higher  education 
institutions,  and  every  segment  of  the  Hispank: 
community  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tritHJte  to  the  outstanding  students  from 
my  distrk:!  who  received  the  1990  National 
Hispank:  Scholarship.  They  are:  Denise  M.  Al- 
varez, a  senior  at  CUNY-City  College;  Adam 
Aponte,  a  medk:al  student  at  Mount  Sinai; 
Yvette  Aponte.  a  junwr  at  SUNY-Birmingham; 
Luis  A.  Benitez,  a  junkw  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Lourdes  Blanco,  a  senkjr  at  CUNY-Hunter 
College;  Edgar  Claudio,  a  freshman  at 
Duquesne  University;  Dutee  M.  Cruz,  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Indiana  University;  Luis  N. 
Espinosa,  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia 
University;  Lisa  Flowers,  a  medkal  student  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Walter 
Garcen,  a  senktr  at  Manhattan  College;  Jenny 
Gonzalez,  a  senk>r  at  SUNY-Birmingham; 
Stanley  Gonzalez,  a  freshman  at  Comell  Uni- 
versity; Christine  T.  Hernandez,  a  junior  at 
SUNY-Birmingham;  Andre  Lugo,  a  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut;  Mele  Moreno, 
a  law  student  at  CUNY-Queens  College;  Alex 
A.  Navan-o,  a  junk>r  at  SUNY-Buffalo;  Lucia  E. 
Perpina,  a  junky  at  Fordham  University;  Kim 
M.  Pineda,  a  senkx  at  CUNY-Lehman  Col- 
lege; Zandra  N.  Quiles,  a  sophonfKxe  at 
CUNY-Lehman  College;  Xkxnara  Ramirez-Or- 
tega, a  medk:al  student  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity;   Melanie     Ramos,    a    sophomore    at 
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Manhattanville  College;  Yvette  M.  Roche,  a 
graduate  student  at  Hofstra  University;  Robert 
Rodriguez,  a  junior  at  SUNY-Birmingham; 
Juan  R.  Roure.  a  medical  student  at  New  York 
University;  Raysa  I.  Santos,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  CUNY-City  College;  Belkis  B.  Suazo- 
Garcia,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
MKtugan;  and,  alttiough  not  from  my  district, 
Jessea  Lopez,  a  senkx  at  CUNY-Lehman 
College  who  interned  in  my  office  last  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  please  join 
me  in  offering  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  these  fine  scfioiars,  arxj  in  encouraging 
ttiem  to  play  an  active  role  promoting  higher 
education  in  their  communities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

68  beautiful  ladies,  whose  faith  have  brought 
an  endless  pursuit  of  hope  to  Maryland. 


LADIES  PHILOPTOCHOS  SOCIETY 


HON.  HE1£N  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Ladies 
Phitoptochos  Society  of  St.  Demetrios  Greek 
Orttxidox  Church.  I  am  horrored  to  be  a  menv 
ber  of  this  cfiaritable  organization  and  take 
special  pride  in  the  commemoration  of  their  20 
years  of  benevolence. 

The  Natk>nal  Greek  Orthodox  Ladies 
Phikjptochos  Society,  which  was  established 
in  1931  by  the  late  Ecumenical  Patriarch, 
Atfwnagoras  I,  will  also  recognize  1991  as 
marking  60  years  In  the  business  of  generos- 
ity. His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos,  helped 
to  spread  the  good  will  of  the  society  until  It 
became  ttie  largest  organized  Christian  wonrv 
en's  philanthropic  body  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  evolved  over  the  decades  to  en- 
compass the  needs  of  an  ever-changing  and 
comjjlex  modem  society.  However,  the  goal  of 
the  society  has  remained  constant — charity. 
The  word.  Phitoptochos,  itself,  means  "a  friend 
of  the  poor." 

The  women  of  St.  Demetrios  are  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  ideals  of  preserving  the  faith, 
edijcating  the  young,  and  helping  those  less 
fortunate  in  their  community.  Since  June  1970, 
the  Baltimore  ctiapter  has  devetoped  into  a 
group  of  talented  and  creative  ladies,  who 
corrtinue  to  fulfill  the  tradition  of  unselfish  de- 
votion to  charitable  work. 

The  St.  Demetrios  chapter  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  giving  their  time  and  help  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  They  face  the  challenging 
social  issues  such  as  homelessr>ess,  dysfurx:- 
tx>nal  families,  and  other  problems  that  plague 
our  time. 

Not  only  do  their  endeavors  include  their 
valuable  time,  but  the  women  donate  financial 
support  to  those  less  fortunate.  They  fund 
many  national  programs  of  tt>e  archdiocesan 
institutnns.  Several  other  groups  include  Vne 
SL  Basil  Academy,  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  var- 
ious nursing  homes,  and  relief  funds. 

With  the  celebratton  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Ladies  Phitoptochos  Society,  I  wouW 
like  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  tireless  women.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of 
the  Baltimore  community  are  indebted  to  these 


DAVID  CAMPBELL:  BUFFALO/NIAG- 
ARA EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  honor  Mr.  Davki  N.  Campbell  of 
Buffato,  NY,  who  this  year  has  been  selected 
as  the  Buffato/Niagara  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives'  "Executive  of  the  Year." 

This  is  a  well-deserved  recognition  for  one 
of  my  community's  outstarxJing  leaders,  David 
Campbell. 

In  additton  to  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Computer  Task  Group,  Inc.,  a  $250 
millton  intemattonal  corporation,  he  has  tire- 
lessly dedkated  his  time  and  efforts  to  public 
sen/Ice  and  charity. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Yortc  State  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on  Fiscal  and  Econonrwc  Prtor- 
ities  and  the  State  Science  and  Technotogy 
Foundatton,  Mr.  Campbell  has  helped  to  pro- 
mote economk:  growth  and  economto  oppor- 
tunity in  our  State. 

Davto  Campbell  is  also  a  board  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  and  Is  actively 
Involved  In  a  host  of  other  diverse  cultural  ac- 
tivities. 

Most  recently,  as  campaign  chairman  for  the 
United  Way  of  Buffato  for  1990,  Dave  was 
abie  to  lead  the  campaign  in  raising  $17  mil- 
lion. 

Dave's  three-point  phitosophy.  "Do  a  good 
job  for  tfie  client,  make  a  fair  profit,  and  have 
a  good  time  while  you  do  the  first  two,"  has 
helped  Dave  to  reach  remaricabie  goals  in  all 
his  endeavors.  These  pointers  also  serve  as 
great  advice  to  everyone  who  desires  a  suc- 
cessful and  fulfilling  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reskients  of  westem  New 
York  and,  indeed,  our  Natton,  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  dedicated  and  energetic  indivkl- 
ual  as  Dave  Campbell  woricing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  us  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  my  constituents,  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
gratulate Davto  Campbell  for  being  named  ttie 
Buffalo/Niagara  Sales  and  Mariceting  Execu- 
tives' "Executive  of  the  Year." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE  TREATMENT  CORPS  LEG- 
ISLATION 
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abuse.  At  present  six  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  wtxj  seek  drug  and  akx>hol  serv- 
k»s  are  turned  away  simply  because  there 
aren't  enough  people  or  places  to  treat  them. 
The  lack  of  adequately  trained  personnel  Is 
parttoularly  acute  in  remote  rural  areas  and  in 
our  devastated  Inner  cities. 

This  legislation  proposes  paying  up  to 
$20,000  per  year  of  educational  fees  in  return 
for  a  commitment  by  the  student  to  serve  in  a 
designated  area  of  need.  The  categories  of 
health  woriter  Included  In  this  Drug  War  Treat- 
ment Corps  are:  physcian,  psychiatrist,  clinical 
psychotogist,  physkaans'  assistant  nurse, 
nurse  p)ractitioner,  psychiatric  nurse,  marriage 
and  family  therapist  social  worker,  and  grad- 
uates of  schools  of  publK  health. 

Over  ttie  past  15  years,  research  has  pro- 
vkled  ovenwtielming  proof  that  treatment  is 
one  of  the  few  reliable  weapons  In  the  war  on 
drugs.  Although  casual  drug  use  has  declined 
over  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of  serious 
cocaine  and  crack  users  has  Increased  dra- 
matically. In  additton  to  this,  alcohol  abuse 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  American  society.  An 
estimated  18  millton  people  cun-enUy  suffer 
from  problems  related  to  atooholism  and  ateo- 
hol  abuse.  In  the  past  treatment  has  been  un- 
dervalued and  underfurxJed.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  ttie  balance. 

This  bill  authorizes  $26  millton  for  the  estat)- 
lishment  of  tfie  Substance  Atxjse  Treatment 
Corps.  This  Is  ttie  same  figure  that  the  Bush 
administratton  requested  for  treatment-related 
tuition  assistance.  With  ttie  annual  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  akx>hol  and  drug  abuse  at  an  esti- 
mated $200  billton,  this  is  a  very  effective 
method  of  tackling  this  urgent  problem. 

Last  year  a  similar  proposal  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  many  drug-treatment- 
relafed  organizations,  including  the  American 
Psychotogtoal  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Atoohd  and  Drug  Abuse  Direc- 
tors, ttie  American  Society  of  Addtotion  Medi- 
cine, Inc.,  the  American  Association  for  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Tfierapy,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

I  hope  ttie  House  will  give  this  measure  the 
consideration  and  support  ttnat  it  merits. 


RADIOVISION:  IITH  ANNUAL 
VOLUNTEER  RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


HON.  PORTTVEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  atong  with 
19  of  my  congresstonal  colleagues,  I  am  irrtro- 
ducing  a  bill  to  ensure  tfiat  more  akx)hol  and 
drug  treatinent  personnel  will  work  in  both 
urtian  and  rural  areas  of  need  in  return  for 
Federal  financial  help  with  their  tuition  fees. 

This  bill  extends  the  National  Health  Sennce 
Corps  to  the  urgent  area  of  akx>hol  and  drug 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
April  27,  1991,  Radtoviston,  a  ctosed  circuit 
txoadcasting  servtoe  for  our  blind  and  sight 
impaired  in  ttie  Hudson  Valtoy  regton  of  New 
York  will  be  celebrating  Its  11th  annual  volun- 
teer recognition  day. 

Radtoviskxi  is  one  of  ttie  most  impressive 
organizations  in  my  22d  Congresstonal  District 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  totally  volunteer  organiza- 
tion which  reads  tocal  news,  toptoal  literature, 
stiopping  hints,  and  other  vital  Information  to 
the  legally  blind  and  to  others  who  possess 
disabilities  ttiat  make  It  dWicutt  or  Impossible 
to  hokJ  or  to  read  a  newspaper,  book,  or  mag- 
azine. Radtoviston  makes  it  possUe  for  ttiese 
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individuais  to  have  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion they  nomiaily  n>ight  not  have. 

Radiovision's  dtractof,  Daniel  Hulse.  and  the 
volunteer  coordinalpr,  Carol  Cleveland,  have 
done  a  terrific  job  throughout  the  past  11 
years  inforrreng  the  blind  and  disat)led  individ- 
uals of  everyday  ntws,  sales,  events,  and  ac- 
tivities. Radiovision  provides  to  its  listeners  the 
kind  of  information ;  nrxjst  people  receive  from 
their  daily  newspaper  and  magazine  reading. 

Many  of  us  who  liave  the  gift  of  sight  do  not 
think  about  what  iti  must  be  like  to  be  sight- 
less. Many  things  ii  our  day-to-day  lives  that 
we  take  for  granted  are  denied  to  those  wtw 
canrwt  see. 

For  example,  ttw  disseminatkxi  of  news  and 
information— the  graphics  people  with  sight 
can  see  on  television  news,  in  our  news- 
papers, and  in  our  (nagazines.  are  inetrievat)ly 
tost  to  ttie  blind  or  $ight  impaired. 

However,  those  wtx)  are  blind  or  sight  inrv 
paired  can  still  share  in  the  audio  portions  of 
the  news  on  televitkxi  and  on  our  publk:  and 
conwnercial  radio.  1 

But  wtiat  about  ihe  vast  amounts  of  news 
not  covered  by  t^levtston  and  radk)  news? 
What  about  neighborhood  news?  What  at)Out 
new  literature?  Whet  about  sales  in  our  local 
stores?  What  alxM  other  vital  information? 

Radiovision  fills  ttiat  void  for  our  sightless  by 
providing  these  it#ms  and  many  more  that 
cannot  be  found  pn  traditional  news  broad- 
casts. The  listemer^  are  able  to  hear  the  news 
that  day,  not  weel^  after.  It  is  a  "window  on 
ttie  world"  for  its  awbscrit)ers,  all  who  receive 
"radiovision"  free  df  charge. 

Hudson  Valley's  Radtovision  has  an  esti- 
mated audience  of  aixnA  650  listeners  living  in 
our  regton  wtX)  r^y  on  wtiat  ttie  volunteers 
read  from  the  to^  newspapers,  news  re- 
leases, arxl  other  iiiformational  sources.  Ttiere 
are  about  128  vdiinteers  wtw  contritxjte  their 
time  and  energy  reading  to  this  special  audi- 
ence. Wittxxjt  Radkiviskxi's  existence  those 
irKJividuais  woukj  t|e  without  ttie  vital  informa- 
tkxi  ttiey  are  entitl^  to. 

Accordingly,  Mr.'  Speaker,  I  invite  rrty  col- 
leagues to  join  in  qommerxJing  Radtovision  on 
ttieir  1 1th  anniversary. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TREATMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

I  OF  OHIO 

VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdck/,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  by  lowering  ttie  cost  of  capital 
formatkxi  must  ba  a  top  priority  of  ttie  i02d 
Congress.  With  thie  in  mind,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  artKle  on  the  impor- 
tance of  reinstating  capital  gains  treatment  to 
American  agricultijire  which  appeared  in  ttie 
April  15.  1991  e<fitkxi  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
nuwa. 

We  must  begin 


now  to  reverse  ttie  unfortu- 


nate and  economi  :aily  damaging  trend  in  cur- 


rent tax  policy  thai 
to  raising  the  cost 


savings  and  invertment  I  hope  all  my  col- 


leagues wil  take  a 


has  contributed  so  strongly 
of  capital  arxl  discouraging 


moment  to  read  ttiis  aitcle: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Capital  Gains  Treatment  absolutely 

Essential  for  Ao 
The  reinstatement  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment was  one  of  the  administration's  budget 
recommendations  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  written  tes- 
timony to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  week. 

"Farm  Bureau  supports  a  reinstatement  of 
capital  gains  treatment  that  would  apply  to 
all  capital  assets  Including  land,  livestock 
and  timber."  said  John  Datt,  AFBF  Wash- 
ington office  executive  director.  Many  of  the 
capital  gains  proposals  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  past  seemed  to  be  geared  to  the 
equity  markets  and  venture  capitalists,  he 
said. 

"This  limited  treatment  is  insufficient  to 
address  the  needs  of  fanners  who  have  in- 
vested a  lifetime  of  work  and  capital  in  pro- 
ductive operations,  only  to  be  faced  with  in- 
flationary as  well  as  real  gains  when  they 
sell  their  property."  Datt  said.  And  it  is  a 
particularly  difficult  situation  when  farmers 
sell  their  property  to  finance  their  retire- 
ment, he  said. 

President  Bush's  1992  budget  includes  a 
capital  gains  proposal  virtually  identical  to 
last  year's  plan.  It  is  a  limited  plan  that  pro- 
vides for  an  exclusion  based  upon  the  length 
of  time  an  asset  is  held.  There  is  a  10  percent 
exclusion  for  assets  held  one  year.  20  percent 
exclusion  for  assets  held  two  years  and  30 
percent  exclusion  for  those  held  for  three 
years. 

"While  the  Farm  Bureau  supports  the  di- 
rection of  the  holding  periods  and  exclusions 
contained  in  the  president's  budget,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  consider  a  treatment  that 
would  make  capital  gains  comparable  to  pre- 
1986  tax  law  of  a  60  percent  exclusion."  Datt 
said.  AFBF  also  asked  the  committee  to 
enact  permanent  capital  gains  treatment, 
rather  than  a  temporary  exclusion. 

Under  the  Farm  Bureau  plan  of  a  60  per- 
cent exclusion,  a  farmer  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  40  percent  of  his  proceeds  from  a 
land  sale  Instead  of  100  percent  as  it  cur- 
rently stands.  While  many  other  workers  re- 
ceive favorable  tax  treatment  every  year  for 
their  retirement  plan,  "farmers  tend  to  plow 
all  of  their  money  back  into  their  farms." 
said  Grace  EUlen  Rice,  associate  director  of 
AFBF's  Washington  office. 

According  to  Farm  Bureau,  tax  policy 
"should  be  designed  to  encourage  private  ini- 
tiative, growth,  equity  and  simplicity."  Datt 
said.  "Capital  gains  treatment  is  absolutely 
essential  to  encourage  productive  invest- 
ment in  the  economy,  including  agri- 
culture." 

Rice  explained  tliat  even  though  capital 
gains  treatment  is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  Congress,  "it  is  hard  to  enact  because  dur- 
ing the  101st  Congress  it  was  transformed 
into  a  wealth  issue." 

As  Datt  pointed  out.  however,  "capital 
gains  treatment  is  beneficial  to  farmers  and 
ranchers,  most  of  whom  are  far  from 
wealthy." 

Another  battle  surrounding  capital  gains 
includes  the  differing  estimates  in  revenue 
loss  or  gain  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  two  federal  offices  that  prepare  rev- 
enue estimates  for  legislation. 

Included  in  Bush's  budget  provisions  was  a 
commission  headed  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  to  study 
the  capital  gains  issue. 

Also  in  the  president's  budget  proposal  is 
an  extension  of  the  25  percent  health  Insur- 
ance tax  deduction  for  self-employed  tax- 
payers. Farm  Bureau  Is  advocating  a  perma- 
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nent.  100  percent  deduction.  (See  article  on 
page  3.) 

Farm  Bureau's  testimony  also  had  rec- 
ommendations on  budget  policy  and  budget 
process  reform. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  the 
last  week  in  August  is  set  aside  to  honor  the 
active  youth  of  the  entire  worW.  At  this  event 
known  to  all  as  the  Little  League  World  Series, 
heW  in  Williamsport,  PA,  each  county  in  ttie 
NatkMi  competes  to  be  No.  1  in  ttie  worid,  and 
to  hokj  ttiat  special  and  well-deserved  title  of 
Worid  Champs. 

Each  year  several  thousand  participants  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  effort  in  making  sure  this 
event  mns  as  scheduled.  One  man  in  partKu- 
lar,  whom  I  would  like  to  honor,  is  Franklin  L. 
Rizzo,  Sr.,  from  Williamsport. 

Frank  has  been  an  avid  volunteer  of  Little 
League  tiaseball  for  50  years.  He  is  also  one 
of  ttie  original  founders  of  ttie  Newt)erry  Little 
League,  and  has  t>een  an  active  volunteer 
there  since  1946. 

Frank  umpired  in  every  Little  League  Worid 
Series  from  1947  through  1988,  and  was  the 
home  plate  umpire  for  ttie  championship  game 
from  1960  through  1987.  As  you  may  know, 
Frank  t)ecame  the  very  first  umpire  camera- 
man where  he  wore  ABC's  microminiature 
camera  in  the  1985,  1986,  and  1987  games. 
This  enat>led  ttie  home  viewers  to  get  an 
ump's-eye  view  of  the  game  while  it  was  in 
progress. 

Since  1989,  Frank  has  served  as  umpire  su- 
pervisor for  the  Worid  Series.  In  addition  to 
providing  services  for  this  great  event,  Frank 
graciously  offered  his  officiating  talent  at  many 
other  tournaments  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  and  Eastern  Regtonal  Tournaments. 

Frank  was  a  member  of  the  Little  League 
headquarters  staff  from  1964  until  1988  wtiere 
tie  served  as  umpire  consultant,  chartering  di- 
visk}n  coordinator,  eastern  regional  director, 
and  assistant  umpire  consultant.  Frank  also 
conducted  several  umpire  clintos  and  sctiools, 
whk^  he  continues  to  do  since  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my  years  as  an  avid 
baseball  fan,  I  have  never  seen  one  person  so 
truly  dedKated  to  the  sport,  enough  to  consist- 
entty  volunteer  his  time  and  effort  for  50  years, 
ttian  Frank  Rizzo.  It  is  quite  ot>vkxjs  that 
Frank  toves  ttie  sport,  as  well  as  the  kids  wtio 
play  it.  Such  selfless  giving  is  a  true  sign  of 
his  devotion  to  America's  favorite  pastime,  and 
I  wish  to  commend  him,  and  to  personally 
thank  him,  on  his  many  years  of  servk:e  to  ttie 
youth  of  ttie  community,  as  well  as  ttie  Nation. 
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THE  RURAL  TELEPHONE  COOPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCL^TIONS  ERISA 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troductng  the  Rural  Telephone  Cooperative 
Associations  ERISA  Amendments  Act  of  1991. 
a  bill  amending  titie  I  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA]  to 
assure  equal  treatment  for  rural  telephone  co- 
operative associations. 

When  ERISA  was  passed  In  1974,  Cor>- 
gress  attempted  to  shield  employee  t>enefit 
plans  from  dual  Federal  and  State  regulation 
by  broadly  preempting  State  laws  that  relate  to 
employee  tienefit  plans.  At  the  time,  congres- 
sional focus  was  on  protecting  ptans  from  in- 
consistent and  costly  additional  requirenr)ents 
that  might  te  Imposed  by  the  States. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
sweep  of  preemption  was  too  broad.  It  was 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  interest  of  State 
insurance  regulators  in  protecting  consumers 
from  txigus  health  Insurance  plans  that  used 
ERISA  preemption  as  a  shield  from  State  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution.  So  In  1982,  Con- 
gress amended  ERISA  to  clarify  that  multiple 
employer  welfare  arrangements  [MEWA's] 
were  subject  to  State  insurance  solvency  laws 
and  regulation. 

In  crafting  the  1982  amendments,  Congress 
continued  to  shield  certain  types  of  plans  from 
even  this  limited  State  regulation  by  specift- 
cally  exempting  them  from  the  definition  of 
MEWA's.  Altfx>ugh  rural  electric  cooperative 
association  plans  were  listed  in  the  statute, 
due  to  an  apparent  oversight,  mral  telephone 
cooperative  plans  were  not. 

This  t>ill  treats  health  and  welfare  plans 
sponsored  by  rural  telephone  cooperative  as- 
sociation, such  as  tfie  1 1  associations  in  my 
own  State  of  Montana,  the  same  as  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  associations  for  purposes  of 
ERISA  preemption.  These  plans  provide  vital 
access  to  affordat)le  health  care  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  to  thousands  of  Montana  citi- 
zens wtx}  would  otherwise  have  no  health  in- 
surance. 

The  noncontroversial  provisions  in  this  bill 
have  already  been  adopted  by  this  House 
once-in  H.R.  3299.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1989.  Unfortunately,  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  sut>stance,  they  were  not 
enacted. 

As  chaimian  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latxx- 
Management  Relations  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  issue,  I  hope  that  we  can  quickly  enact 
this  corrective  legislation. 


DRUG  TREATMENT  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JAMES  A.  IHAHCAXr,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICAf^.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislatkxi  entitled  the  Omg  Treatment 
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Inrprovement  Act  of  1991.  The  legislatkxi  does 
two  things:  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  [HHS]  to  collect,  evalu- 
ate arxl  disseminate  information  regarding 
drug  treatment  programs  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  federally  funded  drug  treatment 
facilities  accounting  for  tf>e  way  those  facilities 
spend  Federal  dollars  alkxated  to  them. 

My  bill  amends  the  Public  Health  Sefvk» 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  collect 
information  from  public  and  private  drug  treat- 
ment facilities  regarding  the  types  of  treatment 
programs  tfwse  facilities  utilize,  corxluct  eval- 
uations of  those  treatment  programs,  and  then 
circulate  information  back  to  treatment  facili- 
ties on  those  treatment  programs  tfiat  it  deter- 
mines to  be  among  the  most  effective  in  the 
United  States. 

All  federally  funded  facilities  must  participate 
in  the  program  or  risk  loss  of  funding.  Those 
facilities  that  do  partkapate  will  benefit  from 
this  information  sharing  program.  My  bill  ad- 
dresses and  offers  a  solutkm  to  the  problems 
of  lack  of  knowledge  on  ttie  effectiveness  of 
existing  programs,  lack  of  evaluatk>n  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  lack  of  new  treatment  for 
cocaine  abuse. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  all  federally-fund- 
ed facilities  provide  ttie  Secretary  of  HHS  with 
an  annual  report  summarizing  the  number  of 
indivkJuals  wfio  were  provkled  treatment  by 
tfiejr  facility,  the  number  of  individuals  who  re- 
quested treatment  and  were  denied  and  how 
Federal  money  were  spent  t>y  ttK)se  facilities. 
Failure  to  do  so  woukj  result  in  a  k)ss  of  fund- 
ing. In  this  way,  facilities  would  be  hekj  ac- 
countat>le  for  ttie  way  they  apportion  Federal 
money. 

This  provision  of  the  legislation  requires  the 
Seaetary  of  HHS  to  then  submit  one  report  to 
Congress,  summarizing  the  informatk>n  gath- 
ered from  federally  funded  drug  treatment  fa- 
cilities across  the  Natkm.  This  informatk>n 
wouW  be  helpful  to  Congress  in  determining 
the  need  for  drug  treatment  in  America  and 
more  precise  funding  levels  for  all  facilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islation. Knowledge  atx>ut  the  effectiveness  of 
present  drug  treatment  programs  and  their 
costs  is  extremely  limited.  My  legislation  offers 
a  solution  to  this  problem  through  better  com- 
munication between  the  Federal  Govemment 
and  put)lic  arxj  private  drug  treatment  facilities. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MR.  HAROLD  COWAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  HaroM  Cowan,  a  good  friend 
of  southem  Califomia  business  arxl  educatkMi. 
Mr.  Cowan,  a  long-time  reskJent  of  ttie  hartwr 
area,  will  retire  after  38  years  of  servk»  to  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  as  a  quality  assurance 
engineer.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deepest  appreciatk)n  for 
his  years  of  senm»  to  both  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  the  community. 

Harokj  was  bom  in  North  Little  Rock,  AR  on 
December  30,   1926.  After  serving  as  high 
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school  valedictorian,  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  btotogy  and  chemistry  from  State  College. 
Pine  Bkjffs,  AR.  now  the  University  of  Arkan- 
S4«.  Foltowing  his  graduatkm.  Harokj  spent  3 
years  as  a  high  school  teacher  and  basketball 
coach. 

On  December  30.  1950.  HaroW  man-ied 
Jewel  I.  Smith.  The  couple  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles in  1953.  After  arriving  in  Califomia,  Har- 
oW spent  several  years  of  study  in  business, 
metallurgy,  biochemistry,  and  education  at  Los 
Angeles  State  College,  Long  Beach  State  Uni- 
versity, UCLA.  use.  and  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Management  Institute.  He  received  a  lifetime 
teaching  credential  and  a  M.S.  degree  from 
use  in  1980  in  systems  management. 

Harold  has,  arxJ  continues,  to  wort<  diligentty 
in  various  community  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tkjns  including  the  NAACP.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  San  Pedro/Wilmington 
NAACP,  treasurer  and  membership  chair  of 
the  NAACP,  and  chair  of  the  NAACP's  Annual 
Freedom  Fund  and  Awards  Banquet.  He  has 
been  working  in  ttie  civil  rights  field  for  many 
years  and  was  involved  in  marching  and  rais- 
ing funds  In  many  of  the  landmark  Supreme 
Court  deciskyis  concerning  institutionaJized 
discrimination.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Hartxjr  City  Homeowner's  Association,  and  ttie 
First  United  Methodist  Church  of  Wilmington. 

In  additkm  to  his  contributkxis  to  the  com- 
munity, Harokj  has  had  numerous  signifcant 
professxKial  achievements.  He  was  twk» 
awarded  the  Douglas  Aircraft/McDonnel  Doug- 
las Corp.'s  highest  award  for  "Outstanding 
Achievement  for  Quality  EngineeringH'echnical 
Pertomiance  and  Cost  Savings."  He  has  pub- 
lished seven  artk:ies.  and  presented  numerous 
technnal  papers.  He  has  also  t)een  an  instruc- 
tor of  quality  management  and  quality  engi- 
neering as  well  as  physk>k)gy,  math,  and  gen- 
eral sciences  at  Long  Beach  City  College  and 
Los  Angeles  City  College. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
thanks  for  HarokJ  Cowan's  contributions  to  the 
community.  The  aerospace  industry  is  losing 
an  extremely  valuatde  memtjer.  He  Is  a  truly 
remarkable  indlvkjual  wfio  has  devoted  his  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  enriching  the  lives  of  so 
many  ottiers.  We  wish  Harokl.  his  wife  Jewel, 
their  chikjren,  Cynthia,  and  Sharon,  and  their 
grandchikjren  Melanie.  and  Rk;hard,  all  the 
best  in  ttie  years  to  come. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION  FOR  OPAL 
BOROSILICATE  GLASSWARE 


HON.  ALBERT  d  BISTAMAMI 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMAhJTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18.  I  introduced  legisiatkin.  H.R.  1931,  whch 
addresses  an  Inequity  whch  currently  exists 
tietween  ttie  United  States  and  Mexico.  H.R. 
1931  addresses  the  Issue  of  a  low  cost 
consumer  product — opal  tmrosilcate  glass- 
ware, including  ovenware  and  dinnerware — 
whch  is  no  k>nger  produced  in  ttiis  country  in 
large  quantities.  The  product  made  in  Mexkx), 
is  distributed  natk>nwkle  by  Crisa  Corp.  in  La- 
redo, TX,  wtiKh  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting. The  Crisa  Corp.  has  grown  from  a 
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smaH  distribution  op  nation  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing emptoyers  in  Larbdo. 

I  strongly  urge  Vhi  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  iv)prove  tiis  measure  to  provide  for 
a  separate  tariff  classification  and  a  temporary 
duty  suspension  ori  opal  borosilicate  glass- 
ware imported  in  ses. 

Opal  borosilicate  ilassware  is  a  special  type 
of  ovenware  and  kit:henware  wtiich,  because 
of  its  particular  manufacturing  process,  is  able 
to  withstand  themial  shock  greater  than  ordi- 
nary glass,  or  even  tempered  glass.  However, 
the  price  of  opal  boijosilicate  glassware  to  U.S. 
consumers  is  artifically  inflated  by  a  30-per- 
cent  import  duty.  H.R.  1931  would  perma- 
nently reduce  the  diity  to  72  percent  and  tem- 
porarily suspend  tha  duty  entirely. 

Other  kinds  of  Iglass  and  glass-ceramk; 
ovenware  arx)  kitchenware  products  are  made 
in  the  United  Statei.  in  fact,  U.S.  producers' 
share  of  high  quaity,  inaeasingly  sophisti- 
cated products  of  jhis  type,  with  well-estab- 
ished  household  biand  names,  dominate  tfie 
market  for  these  products.  In  a  market  esti- 
mated to  be  hundriBds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
annual  imports  of  Opal  borosilk:ate  glassware 
are  less  than  $7  miion. 

Because  of  the  (inique  heat  resistant  prop- 
erties, opal  borosilk^e  glassware  comprises  a 
distirK:t  product  category  which  is  not  made  in 
the  United  States.  Its  unkjue  heat  resistant 
properties  are  attained  through  the  manufac- 
turing process  itselft  rather  than  after  the  marv 
ufacturing  process.  It  is  also  distinct  from  U.S. 
manufacturers'  prooucts  in  terms  of  distribu- 
tion channels.  U.B.  producers'  glass  and 
glass-ceramic  prodpcts  dominate  the  shelves 
of  mass  mercharejisers,  major  retailers  and 
even  grocery  chaiils.  Opal  txxosilicate  glass- 
ware is  sokJ  almost  exclusively  door  to  door, 
in  order  to  better  t^ach  the  k>w  to  moderate- 
income  consumer  jwtw  provkles  the  derriand 
for  the  product 

Wtiile  U.S.  producers  manufactured  opal 
borosilicate  glassware  in  the  past,  tfiey  aban- 
doned this  product  in  favor  of  newer,  higfier 
technotogy,  and  h^her  priced,  products.  The 
result  has  been  a  ivoid  in  the  kjw  erxj  of  the 
market  The  bill  I  iBve  introduced  would  alk>w 
this  void  to  be  filleti  to  the  benefit  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers, and  wittxiit  detriment  to  U.S.  manu- 
facturers who  have  stopped  making  this  prod- 
uct in  favor  of  ligher  priced,  higher  profit 
items.  ] 

Over  the  past  5  years,  Mexico  has  taken 
significant  steps  to  open  up  its  markets  to 
United  States  prociicts.  Mexno  has  litteralized 
its  trade  regime  by  joining  ttie  GATT,  eliminat- 
ing many  nontariff  banters  whch  had  been  in 
place  for  years,  afid  signifcantiy  reducing  im- 
port tariffs.  In  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexkxi's 
highest  prevailing  (tariff  rate  is  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  In  conlr*st  the  United  States  cur- 
rertty  imposes  a  ^Oiwrcent  ad  valorem  Aity 
on  opal  borosilicate  glassware.  This  extremely 
high  rate  of  duty-  -even  by  U.S.  standards— 
cominues  to  be  Imposed  even  though  this 
product  is  no  tonier  produced  in  the  United 
States.  I  urge  m)  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 
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PROCLAMATION  DESIGNATING 

JUNE  3-7,   1991.  AS   MANAGEMENT 
WEEK  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  State  of  Florida's  Procla- 
mation designating  June  3-7,  1991,  as  Man- 
agement Week  in  Florida  The  Natranal  Man- 
agement AssociatkMi  is  a  professional,  norv 
profit  organization  with  more  ttian  72,000 
members.  I  am  proud  of  the  pulalic  sen/k»  and 
civic  involvement  of  the  association  as  it  pro- 
motes unity  in  management  through  education 
and  fellowships.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
Florida's  proclamation  in  the  Congresskdnal 
Record  as  recognition  of  management  as  a 
profession  and  hope  that  all  concerned  citi- 
zens otjserve  June  3-7,  1991,  as  Manage- 
ment Week  in  Ftorida 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  National  Management  Asso- 
ciation is  a  professional,  non-profit  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  improve  the  quality  and 
promote  unity  in  management  by  education 
and  fellowship  of  more  than  72,000  members; 
and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  Association 
in  the  State  of  Florida  desire  to  perform  a 
public  service  by  officially  recognizing 
mamagement  as  a  profession;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  June  3.  1991. 
these  members  will  join  management  in  our 
society  and  encourage  the  promotion  of  our 
American  Enterprise  System; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lawton  Chiles,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
June  3-7,  1991,  as  "Management  Week"  in 
Florida  and  urge  all  concerned  citizens,  in- 
dustries, businesses  and  professional  bodies 
to  actively  and  appropriately  participate  in 
Its  observance. 


THE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  IRAQI  REFUGEES  ACT 


HON.  JIUAN  C  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  your  attentk>n  legislatk>n  tfiat  I  intro- 
duced last  week  to  provkJe  immediate  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  suffering  Kurdish  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  Iraq— the  Emer- 
gency Assistance  for  Iraqi  Refugees  Act.  This 
measure  calls  upon  the  United  States  and  the 
International  community  to  step  up  their  hu- 
manitarian akj  efforts  to  the  suffering  Kurdish 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Iraq,  and 
condemns  the  mthless  slaughter  of  the  Iraqi 
people  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

TfKHJsarxls  of  Iraqi  men,  women,  arxl  chil- 
dren have  dwd— arxl  continue  to  die  every- 
(jay — from  exposure  due  to  freezing  tempera- 
tures, hunger,  and  diseases  associated  with 
malrHitrition.  As  human  beings,  we  cannot  just 
stand  by  and  watch  it  happen. 

The  Emergerx:y  Assistance  for  Iraqi  Refu- 
gees Act  affirms  Congress'  support  for  human- 
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itarian,  refugee  assistance  and  emergerKy  re- 
lief. It  also  supports  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutton  688  which  condemns 
the  repression  on  Iraqi  civilians  and  demands 
that  such  repression  end.  This  resolution  in- 
sists ttiat  the  Iraqi  government  allow  imme- 
diate access  by  international  humanitarian  or- 
ganizatk>ns  to  those  in  need  of  assistance  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  General  to  ad- 
dress urgently  the  critkal  needs  of  the  refu- 
gees. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  131 

Whereas  Congress  condemns  the  ruthless 
slaughter  and  heinous  human  rights  abuses 
against  the  Iraqi  people,  particularly  the 
Kurdish  minorities  in  the  north  and  Shlltes 
in  the  south,  by  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  troops; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  April  5.  1991.  adopted  Resolution 
688  which  condemns  the  repression  of  Iraqi 
civilians  and  states  that  this  repression  of 
civilians  threatens  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  region,  demands  that  the 
Iraqi  Government  immediately  end  its  re- 
pression of  civilians,  insists  that  Iraq  allow 
immediate  access  by  international  humani- 
tarian organizations  to  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, and  demands  that  Iraq  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  General  to  address  ur- 
gently the  critical  needs  of  the  refugees; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  warned  the  Iraqi  government  against 
any  attacks  on  refugees  and  refugee  assist- 
ance operations; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
are  fleeing  their  homes  in  terror  in  the  after- 
math of  the  civil  war  in  Iraq  and  are  des- 
perately seeking  safe  haven  and  sanctuary 
and  an  estimated  1.7  million  people  have 
been  displaced  in  Iraq  or  have  been  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  neighboring  countries; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  died  from  exposure  due  to 
freezing  temperatures,  hunger,  and  diseases 
associated  with  malnutrition; 

Whereas  countries  neighboring  Iraq,  such 
as  Turkey  and  Iran,  have  established  tem- 
porary camps  within  their  borders  for  the 
refugees  that  have  fled  northern  and  south- 
em  Iraq,  and  thousands  more  are  amassed  at 
the  206-mile  fi^ntler  border  between  Iraq  and 
Turkey,  and  others  are  in  southern  Iraq  in 
the  area  previously  occupied  by  coalition 
forces  and  now  occupied  by  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force,  the  United  Nations 
Iraq-Kuwaiti  Observation  Mission 

onracoM); 

Whereas  the  United  States.  European  and 
other  countries,  the  United  Nations,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  have  witnessed 
the  dire  need  for  medical  supplies,  shelter, 
food,  blankets,  and  potable  water  for  the  ref- 
ugees and  the  necessity  for  a  massive  Inter- 
national relief  effort; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  United  Na- 
tions have  sent  experts  to  the  Gulf  region  to 
assess  the  crisis  and  determine  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  Kurdish,  Assyrian, 
Chaldean  Christians.  Shiite  and  other  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  international 
appeal  effort  calls  for  over  $500  million  for 
humanitarian  refugee  assistance  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  estimated  1.7  million  Iraqi 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  In  Iran,  Tur- 
key. Syria,  and  Jordan; 

Whereas  the  United  Stotes  has  pledged  JIO 
million  for  immediate  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  other  international  donor  countries 
are  making  similar  pledges; 
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Wtaereaa  Congress  is  supportive  of  the  hu- 
manitarian outreach  efl^orts  by  Turkey  and 
other  countries,  and  supports  United  States 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  that  is  providing 
desperately  needed  food  and  supplies  to  the 
refugees  and  the  humanitarian  relief  efforts 
by  France,  Britain,  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries; but  believes  there  should  be  a  greater 
coordinated  international  effort  and 

Whereas  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned  and 
committed  to  providing  additional  humani- 
tarian aid  immediately  for  these  suffering 
people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 

(1)  supports  humanitarian,  refugee  and 
emergency  assistance  for  Iraqi  refugees  and 
displaced  persons;  and 

(2)  recommends  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  a  sustained 
international  humanitarian  relief  effort. 


STATEMENT  ON  HOUSE  DELEGA- 
TION TO  REFUGEE  CAMPS  Oil 
THE  BORDER  OF  NORTHERN 
IRAQ  AND  TURKEY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTIll 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  Mrs.  Roukema,  Representative  Tony 
Hau,  Representative  KIowaro  Berman,  and 
Representative  Matt  McHugh,  the  leader  of 
our  delegation,  and  I  returned  from  a  5-day 
fact-finding  mission  to  assess  the  Iraqi  refugee 
crisis  and  efforts  underway  to  help  the  Kurdish 
people.  Upon  our  return,  the  delegation  met 
with  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleixjrger  to  apprise  him  of  the  needs  of  the 
refugees  and  to  share  with  Nm  our  rec- 
ommendations for  an  appropriate  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  this  tragic  situation. 

This  morning  we  met  with  House  Speaker 
Tom  Foley  and  testified  tMfore  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  which  is  cun^ently  draft- 
ir>g  legislation  to  provkJe  supplemental  emer- 
gency relief  to  Vne  people  suffering  in  northern 
Iraq.  In  our  meeting  today  we  have  shared  the 
tragedy  of  what  we  witnessed  in  northern  Iraq 
and  we  fiave  urged  our  colleagues  to  move 
quickly  on  the  request  for  additiorul  humani- 
tarian  akJ. 

Ladras  arxl  gentlemen,  ttie  exptoskyi  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  in  and  adjacent 
to  Iraq  is  unprecedented  in  modem  history. 
Within  the  span  of  2  or  3  days  in  early  April, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Iraqis  fled  their 
homes  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  the 
t)rutality  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Norte  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  intematnnal  relief  community  arv 
ticipated  the  magnitude  or  rapkjity  of  tNs  exo- 
dus. All  were  caught  off  guard. 

Two  events  were  instrumental  in  beginning 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  Iraqi  refugees.  The 
first  event  was  Secretary  of  State  Baker's  trip 
to  the  area  on  April  7-8,  which  galvanized  the 
administratkx)— and  \he  worid— into  according 
higher  priority  to  the  refugee  situatkxi.  The 
secorxl  event  was  PreskJent  Bush's  decision 
to  deploy  U.S.  military  forces  to  Turtcey  to  take 
charge  of  relief  operatkxis.  These  operatk>ns 
initialy  may  have  seemed  like  a  t>andakj,  but 
they  have  proven  to  be  the  toumk)uet  esserv 
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tial  to  preventing  a  tragedy  of  even  greater 
catastrophk:  proportk>n. 

The  crisis  in  the  refugee  camps  cannot  t>e 
overstated.  At  the  refugee  sites  in  the  Turtcish- 
Iraqi  txirder  area,  disease  is  rampant— a  cir- 
cumstance especially  chilling  in  light  of  ttie 
fact  that  over  50  percent  of  ttie  refugee  popu- 
latkxi  is  compromised  of  chiklren  under  12 
years  of  age.  Officials  of  ttie  U.N.  High  Conv 
missioner  for  Refugees  report  ttiat  there  are 
7-10  deatlis  each  day  for  every  10,000  refu- 
gees. Marry  of  ttie  vk:tims  are  children.  Babies 
are  especially  vulnerattle.  As  the  weattier 
turns  warmer,  illness  and  death  will  increase 
signifwantly. 

To  avert  further  disaster,  U.S.  military  forces 
are  engaged  in  an  intensive  and — yes,  he- 
ron— missk>n  to  statxiize  ttie  refugee  popu- 
lation and,  sut>sequently,  move  ttiem  to  safer 
ground  wtiere  relief  personnel  have  better  ac- 
cess to  ttiem.  In  essence,  we  have  committed 
the  finest  military  force  in  the  world  to  a  purely 
humanitarian  mission,  and  the  initial  results 
are  no  less  spectacular  than  ttiose  achieved  in 
Operatkin  Desert  Storm. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  assisted  by  air  elements 
form  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
Canada,  has  been  performing  air  relief  oper- 
atk)ns  on  an  intensive  t)asis.  According  to  U.S. 
military  offk:ials,  the  Air  Force  flies  up  to  50- 
60  missions  each  hour  to  over  25  drop  zones. 
By  ttie  morning  of  April  21 ,  the  Air  Force  had 
flown  more  than  295  relief  misskxis,  dropping 
more  ttian  3,000  tons  of  relief  supplies.  Rear 
base  personnel  at  the  joint  United  States-Turi(- 
ish  air  base  at  Indrilc  are  working  practnally 
nonstop,  packing  approximately  500  parachute 
txjndles  each  day  for  air  drops. 

The  relief  missk>n  of  ttie  U.S.  force  consists 
of  three  discrete  ptiases.  Phase  I  consists  of 
immediate  efforts  to  stop  ttie  dying  and  suffer- 
ing. This  phase  is  now  well  underway. 

Ptiase  II  consists  of  rekx^ting  ttie  refugees 
from  their  inaccesstt)le  mountain  campsites  to 
lower  terrain  wtiere  ttiey  can  be  adequately 
cared  for  and  shiekled  from  the  elements.  This 
ptiase  is  also  underway. 

Ptiase  III — undoutMedly  ttie  greatest  ctial- 
lenge  of  all — involves  retuming  refugees  to 
their  homes  in  Iraq,  but  only  if  ttiere  is  a  sus- 
tainable, secure  environment  for  resuming 
ttieir  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Emtassy  in  Ankara 
has  been  converted  into  a  command  center, 
committing  practnally  all  of  its  resources  and 
personnel  to  ttie  relief  effort.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate ttiat  Ambassador  Morton  Abramovitz, 
wtx)  is  experienced  in  dealing  with  refugee  cri- 
ses, is  on  ttie  scene. 

One  thing  is  clear  Ttie  situatkin  remains 
highly  volatile.  Only  last  Sunday,  Iraqi  refu- 
gees in  the  mountainous  camp  at  Cukurca  r>- 
oted  over  the  lack  of  food,  causing  Turkish 
troops  to  open  fire.  At  least  one  refugee  was 
killed  arxj  several  were  wounded.  We  visited 
this  camp  only  ttie  day  before  ttiis  tragedy  and 
ot>served  ttie  tense  atmosptiere  between  Turk- 
ish sokjiers  and  refugees.  To  avokj  furttier 
bkxxJshed,  it  is  essential  ttiat  ttie  refugees  be 
rekx^ted  as  quickly  as  possible  to  new  sites 
in  k>w-iying  areas  where  adequate  sanitatHXi, 
food  dtotributxxi,  and  medial  care  can  be  pro- 
vkled. 

Beyond  this  interim  step  lies  ttie  task  of  re- 
patriating Iraqi  refugees  to  ttieir  places  of  ori- 
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gin  in  Iraq.  No  task  coukl  be  more  formkja- 
bie—or  more  fraught  with  moral  obligatkKi. 
The  refugees  took  to  the  United  States  as 
their  guarantors  against  renewed  savagery  by 
Saddam  Hussein.  For  a  preliminary  perkxj,  we 
owe  them  that  protectton,  and  Presklent  Bush 
acted  corectly  in  sending  United  States  forces 
across  ttie  Turtdsh  border  into  Iraq  to  establish 
temporary  living  sites  for  the  refugees. 

While  the  United  States  acts  to  establish 
new  and  more  secure  living  sites  for  ttie  refu- 
gees, it  is  essential  that  the  United  Natkxis,  in 
coordinatkKi  with  intematkxial  relief  organiza- 
tk>ns,  step  up  ttieir  partKipatkxi  in  the  relief  ef- 
fort. In  ttie  final  analysis,  the  relief  effort  can- 
not succeed  unless  ttie  professionals  step  in 
and  do  wtiat  ttiey  do  best  Assistance  from 
other  natk)ns  will  also  be  critical. 

Persuading  ttie  Iraqi  refugees  to  return  to 
ttieir  homes  in  Iraq  will  be  extremely  diffkxilL 
Accordingly,  we  must  utilize  every  dipkxnabc 
and  economic  lever  at  our  disposal— from  con- 
tinued sanctksns  to  fostering  an  extensive 
intematkinal  relief  presence  to  new  and  farttier 
reaching  actkxi  Ijy  the  U.N.  Security  Council— 
to  estat}lish  conditions  in  Iraq  ttiat  give  ttie  ref- 
ugees the  necessary  confkJence  to  return 
home. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  manner 
in  whch  the  United  States  has  rallied  on  be- 
half of  the  refugees,  t^ow  it  is  time  to  act  with 
aggressiveness,  ingenuity  and  patience  to 
bring  ttvs  refugee  crisis  to  a  peaceful  arxJ  de- 
sirable resolution. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CONGRESSMAN  HOY- 
ER'S  EFFORTS  SUPPORTING 
BALTIC  FREEDOM 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
stiare  with  my  colleagues  some  comments 
made  by  one  of  ttie  most  distinguished  and 
honored  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Congressman  Steny  Hoyer  of  Maryland, 
ttie  Chairman  of  ttie  U.S.  Corrvnisskjn  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  recently  ad- 
dressed ttie  democTddcally  elected  pariiament 
of  ttie  Reput)lic  of  Latvia.  It  is  appropriate  ttiat 
Chairman  Hoyer,  who  has  dedcated  years  of 
tireless  servne  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
indeperKlence  in  ttie  Baltic  States,  had  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  ttie  okjest  elected  na- 
tional legislature  in  the  workj  before  the  fledg- 
ling Latvian  Pariiament. 

The  stiuggle  of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  regain 
ttieir  freedom  and  independerv^e.  wtuch  was 
tost  to  the  Soviet  Red  Army  in  1939,  has  been 
helped  immensely  t)y  Rep.  Steny  Hoyer's 
leadership  arxJ  direction  in  ttie  hlalls  of  Corv 
grass.  I  share  Congressman  Hoyer's  support 
for  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  ttie  Baltic  peo- 
ple, arxJ  I  have  been  horxxed  in  the  past  to 
wori<  with  him  to  promote  ttie  protection  of 
human  rights,  denxxyacy,  and  freedom  from 
oppression  in  Latvia,  Littmania  and  Estonia. 

To  the  Latvian  Parliament,  Ctiairman  Hoyer 
stated: 
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"Our  primary  puri^ose  in  coming  here  is 
gather  inlormation,  to  offer  support  for  your 
magnificent  and  courageous  strides  toward 
democracy  and  freedom,  and  to  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  with  your  goals." 

Chairman  Hoyer|s  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Sefcurity  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  earned 'similar  praise.  I  share  his 
comments  with  my  colleagues  in  hopes  that 
Ihey  find  them  of  irtterest,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Chairman  Hoyer  in  the  com- 
ing year  which  is  crtical  to  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy cind  freedotn  in  the  Baltics. 

ADDRESS  BY  RKF  RESENT ATTVE  STENY  H. 
HOYEB 

President  Gorbuiovs.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, fellow  parliamentarians.  On  behalf  of 
all  the  members  of  tny  dele^tlon,  which  rep- 
resents both  major  parties  and  speaks  for  a 
broad  spectrum  of  America,  let  me  say  how 
pleased  we  are  to  te  here  today  and  how  sad 
we  are  to  ^eve  with  you  the  lose  of  your 
fallen  patriots.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  come  to  Riga  and  to  meet  with 
elected  representat  Ives  of  the  people  of  Lat- 
via. 

All  of  you  becam  b  members  of  Parliament 
In  the  first  election  in  Latvia  since  1940 
whose  process  was  not  controlled  by  one  po- 
litical party  smd  wiose  outcome  was  not  de- 
cided in  advance.  ^  e  salute  and  congratulate 
you.  You  are  the  I  vlng  embodiments  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  all  the  more  praise-wor- 
thy for  persevering  in  uncharted  waters  and 
remaining  hopeful  and  optimistic  through- 
out. 

This  is  my  first  trip  to  the  Baltic  States. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  you 
see  have  not  been  Here  before.  Nevertheless. 
this  is  by  no  means  just  a  "get  acquainted" 
meeting.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  Iq  the  Baltic  States.  This 
Is  particularly  tru(  i  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, which  is  a  unique,  bipartisan  body  in 
the  United  States.  It  combines  legislative 
and  executive  branch  representation  and  is 
mandated  by  law  U  i  monitor  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  Fiaal  Act  by  all  of  its  sig- 
natories, includinj  the  United  States.  The 
Helsinki  Commissipn  has  a  tradition  of  close 
ties  with  Baltic  political  activists,  many  of 
whom  have  met  wpth  Conunisslon  Members 
In  Washington.  NeW  York  and  at  CSCE  con- 
ferences in  Euroiw. 

Our  presence  her  i  signals  our  commitment 
to  your  cause.  Ai  Americans  we  are  very 
concerned  at>out  the  war  in  the  Middle  E^ast 
and  the  danger  fased  by  our  people  in  the 
Gulf.  But  we  are  d  »eply  concerned  about  the 
unmistakable  shl:t  in  Moscow's  policies 
which  has  led  to  tfagic  consequences  in  Lat- 
via and  Llthuanif.  This  shia  has  deeply 
troubling  ramiflcatlona  for  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions and  hopes  ol  creating  a  much  longed- 
for  "new  world  order."  If  the  old  world  order 
was  symlwlixed  by  the  grim  barrier  enclosing 
Berlin,  the  new  world  order  Is  reflected  in 
the  democratic  fofces  at  work  in  this  room. 
For  in  this  new  wjorld  order  we  are  talking 
about  the  basic  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
peoples  and  nations  toward  each  other. 

Our  primary  purpose  in  coming  here  Is  to 
gather  informatio$.  to  offer  support  for  your 
magnificent  and  (oura^eous  strides  toward 
democracy  and  ft^edom,  and  to  demonatrate 
our  solidarity  wit^  your  goals.  In  our  Ulks 
with  you  and  with  {your  counterparts  in  Lith- 
uania and  Eatonl4  in  the  next  two  days  we 
will  learn — and  wq  know  we  will  be  Inspired. 

Your  labors  boU|  reflect  Helsinki  ideals  for 
nourish  and  nurture  their  spirit— a  spirit 
that  brought  political  prisoners  into  polltl- 
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cal  office  and  into  dialogue  with  their  former 
jailers.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Helsinki 
process— which  for  years  grouped  around  the 
table  contending  blocs  in  difficult  and  even 
bitter  negotiation— can  provide  the  frame- 
work In  which  neighbors  may  sit  with  neigh- 
bors to  address  the  sometimes  conflicting 
needs  of  minority  and  majority  populations. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  long  been  active 
in  the  Helsinki  process,  the  values  enshrined 
in  the  Final  Act  and  subsequent  CSCE  docu- 
ments supply  the  guiding  principles  for 
international  relations  and  the  relationship 
between  states  and  their  citizens.  These  val- 
ues include  a  firm  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  to  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination. The  Helsinki  Commission  wel- 
comes the  stated  willingness  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia  to  adhere  to  CSCE  prin- 
ciples and  has  urged  that  they  be  granted  ob- 
server status  in  the  CSCE. 

As  you  know,  after  concluding  our  visit  to 
the  Baltic  States,  we  will  meet  with  Boris 
Yeltsin  in  Moscow  to  gain  his  perspective  on 
the  Baltic  situation  and  on  prospects  for  pro- 
moting democratization  in  Russia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
without  democracy  in  Russia,  democracy 
and  freedom  elsewhere  are  threatened. 

We  have  been  following  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Russian  Republic  and  we  consider  it  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  the  Russian  Republic  appears 
ready  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia.  We  look  forward  to 
establishing  contacts  with  Mr.  Yeltsin  and 
to  hearing  his  views  on  the  future  of  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States. 

Our  delegation  has  also  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Gorbachev.  We  hope  that 
a  favorable  response  will  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing because  we  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
important  for  President  Gorbachev  and  other 
political  forces  in  Moscow  to  see  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  supports  his  efforts  at  democ- 
ratization. But  we  are  deeply  concerned  by 
his  recent  turn  trom  his  stated  objective  of  a 
society  under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  would  urge  President  Gorbachev  not  to 
abandon  the  principles  and  policies  that  have 
earned  him  a  role  in  history.  Let  me  quote 
from  his  extraordinary  address  to  the  United 
Nations  on  December  7,  1968  in  New  York. 

"It  is  also  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  choice  is  mandatory.  Its 
non-recognition  is  fraught  with  extremely 
grave  consequences  for  world  peace.  Denying 
that  right  to  peoples,  under  whatever  pretext 
or  rhetorical  gruise,  jeopardizes  even  the 
fragile  balance  that  has  been  attained.  Free- 
dom of  choice  is  a  universal  principle  that 
should  allow  no  exceptions. 

It  was  not  simply  out  of  good  Intentions 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
principle  was  absolute.  We  were  driven  to  It 
by  an  unbiased  analysis  of  the  objective 
trends  of  today." 

We  hope  that  President  Gorljachev's  ap- 
pointment of  new  negotiating  teams  to  the 
Baltic  States  indicates  a  readiness  to  return 
to  political  means  of  resolving  political 
problems.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  everyone 
if  he  turned  his  back  on  his  own  legacy.  Let 
us  recognize  anew  that  it  is  better  to  avert 
wrongs  than  to  atone  for  them;  it  is  wiser  to 
keep  friends  than  to  lose  them.  And  we  hope 
to  convey  that  message  to  President  Gorba- 
chev in  person. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  the  Baltic  States  with  fUll  hearts 
and  open  minds.  We  mourn  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  January  and  we  pray  that  our  efforts 
to  foster  democracy,  human  rights  and  the 
self-determination    of    peoples    will    honor 
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their  memory.  And  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  you— their  representatives, 
and  our  colleagues. 

"Vlsu  labako  Jums,  un  novelu  Jums  Dieva 
svetibu."  ("All  the  best  to  you,  and  may  God 
bless  you.") 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  1991  INDUCTEES 
OF  THE  OLD  TIMERS'  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  JAMES  A.  IKAnCAm",  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  the  1991  inductees  of  the 
Baseballtown,  U.S.A.,  Greater  Youngstown 
Old  Timers"  Baset>all  Hall  of  Fame,  of  my  17th 
Congressional  Distrk:t  of  Ohio.  The  OkJ  Tim- 
ers' Hall  of  Fame  will  hold  its  annual  banquet 
and  induction  ceremony  on  May  5,  1991. 

Since  its  creation  in  1962,  the  Old  Timer's 
Hall  of  Fame  has  inducted  350  legendary 
baseball  greats  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  baseball  and  ttie  surrounding 
community  throughout  their  career.  All  recipi- 
ents of  this  presitigious  award  have  cfisplayed 
outstanding  talent  and  perserverarKe  early  in 
their  career,  distinguishing  them  from  all  other 
players.  Yet,  these  men  have  made  contrilxj- 
tk)ns  far  greater  than  their  pitch-hitting  cohorts. 
These  nr)en  are  not  just  players,  but  are  the 
sponsors  and  coaches  of  numerous  county 
and  city  teams  and  have  united  wtwie  commu- 
nities around  America's  favorite  pastime.  They 
are  the  role  rTK>dels  of  our  youth,  have  laid  tf>e 
foundation  for  our  future  sports  greats,  and 
have  instilled  in  countless  young  men  arxl 
women  the  love  and  spirit  of  baset>all.  Finally, 
the  Old  Timers  ttiemselves  are  the  foundation 
of  our  community,  the  unknown  members  of 
numerous  fraternal  orders,  sports  clubs,  char- 
ities, arxJ  community  servk:e  organizatk}ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  folknving  1991  induct- 
ees of  the  OW  Timers'  Hall  of  Fame:  Frank 
Regich,  Dick  Price,  Edward  F.  Winsen.  Peter 
"Figo"  Carvella,  Andy  Beteik,  AI  Frederick, 
Frank  Repasky.  Ed  Neff,  Mike  Mk^o,  Andy 
Banyots,  Ralph  Davis,  and  John  Schuttz.  I  ad- 
mire these  men  for  ttieir  life-long  dedication 
and  contritxjtion  to  baseball  and  woukj  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  upon  their  induction 
into  ttie  Hall  of  Fame. 
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HON.  WnUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  for  anotfier  4  years, 
an  experimental,  and  successful  law  aimed  at 
devek)ping  woridwkle  protectkxi  for  semi- 
corxJuctor  chip  designs. 

Six  and  one-half  years  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  arxJ  the  Preskient  signed  the  Semi- 
conductor Chip  Protection  Act  of  1984.  See 
Public  Law  Nto.  98-620,  title  III.  The  Chip  Act. 
as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  was  crafted  over 
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a  preceding  6-year  period  by  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  now  chair,  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Intellectual  Property  and  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, ttie  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
our  counterpart  committee  in  ttie  Senate.  The 
subcommittee  had  much  help:  former  sub- 
committee Chainnan  Bob  Kastenmeier  au- 
tfiored  the  final  version  of  ttie  bill;  Ckjngress- 
man  Don  Edwards  and  Norm  Mineta  were 
ttie  chief  sponsors.  The  ranking  minority  menv 
ber  of  my  subcommittee.  Carlos  Moorhead, 
was  very  supportive.  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
Leahy  and  Mathias  piayed  leading  roles. 

Tailored  to  the  unique  needs  of  both  the 
semicorxluctor  industry  and  the  putilic,  the 
1984  act  drew  on  ttie  richness  of  both  our 
copyright  and  patent  laws.  It  conferred  10 
years  of  protection  on  the  mask  works  used  to 
design  semicorvluctor  chips.  In  order  to  stimu- 
late research  and  devekipment  the  act  also 
legitimized  reverse  engineering:  a  scientific 
approach  utilized  by  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try. 

With  its  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  intricately 
etched  and  integrated  circuits,  the  chip  rep- 
resents a  new  arxJ  very  important  kind  of  intel- 
lectual property,  a  type  of  property  of  critkal 
importarx^e  to  the  United  States.  Chips  are 
used  to  operate  everything  from  computers  to 
mcrowave  ovens,  from  automobiles  to  air- 
planes, from  Patriot  missiles  to  pollution  con- 
trol devnes. 

The  Chip  Act  was  the  first  statutory  reform 
to  create  a  new  intellectual  property  in  over 
100  years.  Outskle  observers  agreed  with  the 
significance  of  the  act;  ttie  Washington  Post 
even  editoriaJized  on  January  8,  1985  that 
"ttie  United  States  will  increasingly  earn  its  liv- 
ing in  the  technical  fieWs  in  whch  these  un- 
conventional kinds  of  property  are  crucial." 
The  Post  concluded:  "By  enacting  the  Semi- 
conductor Chip  Protectkin  Act,  Congress  dem- 
onstrated ttie  sort  of  contritxjtkxi  that  it  can 
usefully  make  to  a  rising  and  immensely  pronv 
ising  industry." 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  subcommit- 
tee conducted  oversight  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  1984  act,  finding  agreement  that  the  act 
was  working  well.  According  to  F.  Thomas 
Dunlap,  Jr.,  vk:e  preskJent  and  general  coun- 
sel of  INTEL,  the  1984  act  "discouraged  the 
devek>pment  of  technotogy  necessary  to  effec- 
tively copy  the  chip  masks."  Ralph  Oman,  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  otjserved  that  techno- 
kigeal  innovatkms  had  not  overtaken  the  Chip 
Act;  to  ttie  contrary,  ttie  act  uses  "sufficiently 
broad  definitions  to  accommodate  various 
technok)gk»l  means  of  creating  and  producing 
semiconductor  chip  integrated  circuits."  Harry 
Manbeck,  Assistant  Secretary  of  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks,  stated  that  "ttie  semi- 
conductor chip  industry  shoukj  continue  to 
benefit  from  ttalanced  and  appropriate  legal 
protectkm."  The  act  provkles  that  protectk>n. 
As  noted  by  a  Federal  district  court,  "The 
Mask  Wort(  Act  protects  against  the  literal 
copying  of  a  mask  work  and  against  ttie  mis- 
appropriatkm  of  a  material  portkxi  of  a  mask 
wortc"  Brooktree  Corp.  v.  Advanced  Micro  De- 
vices. 705  F.  Supp.  491.  494  (S.D.  CaW. 
1988). 

The  aultiors  of  the  1984  act  realized  that 
tlie  sem<corKJuctor  industry  was  increasingly 
intematkinal.  They  further  understood  that  the 
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United  States  was  cutting  a  new  path,  as  the 
act  dkJ  not  fall  under  any  treaty  or  agreement 
provkjing  international  protectkxi.  Neither  the 
Universal  Copyright  Conventkw  nor  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protectkjn  of  Industrial 
Property  were  applrcaWe.  The  Chip  Act,  there- 
fore, provided  transitkHial  provisions— initially 
set  to  last  for  3  years— intended  to  encourage 
ttie  rapkl  development  of  a  new  woddwkle  re- 
gime for  the  protection  of  semiconductor 
chips.  Simply  stated,  the  interim  provisions 
provided  for  a  carrot  and  stick  approach  codi- 
fied in  section  914  of  the  act.  In  that  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  auttiorized  to 
issue  orders  ttiat  make  foreign  natkxials, 
domidliaries  and  sovereign  auttiorities  eligible 
to  obtain  protectkm  if  certain  statutory  criteria 
are  met  The  three  statutory  conditk>ns  are: 
First,  that  the  foreign  nation  in  question  is 
making  progress— either  by  treaty  negotiatkin 
or  legislative  enactment — toward  a  regime  of 
mask  wori<  protection  generally  similar  to  ttiat 
under  ttie  act;  second,  that  its  natkmals  and 
persons  controlled  by  them  are  not  engaging 
in,  and  tiave  not  in  ttie  recent  past  engaged 
in,  chip  piracy;  and  third,  that  entry  of  the  Sec- 
retary's order  would  promote  the  purposes  of 
ttie  act  and  facilitate  intematk>nal  comity  in 
mask  wori<  protection. 

In  1987,  Congress  acted  on  proposals  put 
forth  by  this  sutxximmittee  and  our  counterpart 
sutxx>mmittee  in  tlie  Senate.  Responding  to  a 
report  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
found  sectkm  914  to  be  effective  and  success- 
ful. Congress  extended  it  for  S^/fe  more 
years— until  July  1,  1991.  The  1987  amend- 
ments to  the  1984  act  extended  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  orders 
provkJing  interim  protection  "to  continue  this 
incentive  for  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  pro- 
tection of  mask  works."  See  Pubic  Law  No. 
100-159.  Moreover,  Congress  added  explcit 
proviskxis  to  codtfy  the  PreskJenfs  existing 
auttiority  under  sectk>n  902  of  ttie  act  to  re- 
voke, suspend  or  limit  ttie  protection  extended 
to  masks  works  of  foreign  entities  in  nations 
ttiat  extend  mask  work  protectkm  to  U.S.  na- 
tionals. Finally,  the  1987  amendments  amend- 
ed the  1984  act  to  provkJe  that  ttie  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  consuttatkm  with  the  Register 
of  Copyrights,  again  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  operatk>n  of  sectkin  914  by  July  1,  1990. 
In  response,  the  Secretary  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  as  was  done  from  the  outset.  On 
July  1,  1990,  the  Commisskxier  discharged 
his  report  responsibility,  concluding  ttiat  the 
sectkjn  914  provisions  sfxjuld  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

During  its  short  G'/i-year  life,  sectkm  914 
has  been  responsible  for  the  devekipment  of 
bilateral  relatk}ns  between  the  United  States 
and  19  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  protec- 
tion of  mask  wori<s.  Let  me  take  the  time  to 
list  the  countries:  Japan.  Sweden,  Australia, 
Canada,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Austria,  and  the 
member  states  of  the  European  Economk; 
Community— France,  the  Federal  Repubic  of 
Gennany.  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Denmark.  Greece,  Irelarxt,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netheriands,  and  ttie  United  Kingdom.  Vir- 
tually, the  entire  industrialized  wortd  is  rep- 
resented in  this  gro«4). 
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Of  these  countries,  at  least  sever^— Japan, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Federal  RepuWc  of 
Gemiany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom— have  enacted  laws  similar  to 
our  own.  The  passage  of  statutes  in  several 
other  countries  is  in  progress. 

Significantly,  two  important  international  or- 
ganizatk}ns  have  devoted  time  and  energy  to 
the  development  of  minimal  standards  of  pro- 
tectkm. 

First,  the  United  Nations— through  the  Worid 
Intellectual  Property  Organization  located  in 
Geneva,  Switzeriand— has  developed  a  multi- 
lateral treaty.  A  dipkjmatic  conference  was 
completed  in  May  1989  in  Washington,  DC, 
with  partidpatkxi  from  industrialized,  develop- 
ing and  Socialist  countries.  The  WIPO  text, 
however,  dkJ  not  fulfill  the  expectatkins  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  ttie  worM's  major 
producers  and  consumers  of  semkXKxJuctor 
chips,  and  they  voted  against  the  treaty. 

Second,  in  the  context  of  the  Uruguay  round 
of  ttie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATTl,  treaty  negotiators  on  intellec- 
tual property  issues  [TRIPS]  have  pressed  for 
minimal  standards  higher  ttian  ttiose  achieved 
by  WIPO.  As  noted  by  the  Secretary  of  Conv 
merce,  "to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  ttie 
WIPO  Treaty,  the  United  States  and  most 
ottier  industrialized  counties  are  seeking  to 
set  minimum  standards  for  ttie  protectkin  of 
chips  ttiat  comply  with  existing  natkxial  laws 
*  *  *"  It  is  still  too  earty  to  make  any  pre- 
dctions  atxiut  ttie  substantive  outcome  of  ttie 
Uruguay  round. 

Bilateral  relations  are  advantageous,  stand- 
ing atone.  But.  more  importantly,  ttiey  pave 
the  way  for  multilateretlism.  And  multilateralism 
is  a  much  preferred  and  more  advantageous 
form  of  protectton — for  not  only  the  United 
States  t)ut  also  for  the  worid  community.  The 
challenge  of  a  multilateral  treaty  that  includes 
among  its  members  the  Socialist  worid  as  well 
as  devetoping  countries  remains  as  a  worttv 
while  ctiallenge. 

Nonettieless,  in  ttie  foreseeable  future,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  continue  to  rely  on 
bilateralism,  based  on  section  914  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  whk:h  provkles  Inter- 
national transitkKial  proviskxis  ttiat  have  been 
good  publk:  polcy,  and  that  stioukt  be  ex- 
tended for  4  more  years.  My  biN  accomplishes 
this  goal,  by  continuing  to  rely  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademart<s.  The  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  file  a  report  on  ttie  effectiveness 
of  section  914,  ttiereby  ensuring  and  maintairv 
ing  the  close  woridng  relationship  that  exists 
t)etween  ttie  legislative  and  executive 
branches  on  intellectual  property  and  trade  is- 
sues. I  commend  the  Secretary  for  ttie  good 
job  that  he  has  done  in  this  regard.  There  is 
wkjespread  support  for  such  an  extenston  of 
ttie  Secretary's  auttiority,  arxl  there  is  no 
known  opposition  at  this  time.  I  also  thank  the 
Semk»nductor  Association  of  America  [SIA] 
for  its  support. 

I  would  like  to  ttiank  several  respected 
Members  for  ttieir  cosponsorship,  specifically 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Kopetski.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  ttie  subcommittee,  Mr.  Moor- 
head, deserves  special  mention.  I  appreciate 
his  cosponsorship  in  this  bipartisan  endeavor. 
Finally,  virtually  kjentical  legislation  is  t)eing  in- 
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Iroduced  today  in  tf^B  Senate  by  Senator  Pat- 
rick LEAHY,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittea  on  Technology  and  the 
Law,  with  support  frcm  several  other  key  Sen- 

Mr.  Speaker,  wel  have  a  strong  team  of 
Members  together  fBm  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
from  both  bodies  And  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  urge  sgpport  for  this  necessary 
piece  of  legislation  bnd  look  forward  to  bring- 
ing it  to  the  House  floor  in  the  near  future,  cer- 
tainly before  its  July]  1  sunset 

Further  infomnatiofi  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Subcom^njttee  on  InteHectual  Prop- 
erty and  Judkaai  Administration,  207  Cannon 
House  Offfce  BuiWihg.  Washington,  DC,  tele- 
phone Ho.  ((202)  225-3926). 


THE 


D  DEFICIT 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 


lUICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

rueadaij.  April  23. 1991 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  lir.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  the  attentwn  of  my  colleagues  to  a  par- 
ticularty  insightful  j  aitcle  by  David  Alan 
Aschauer,  wtiich  was  recently  published  in  the 
GAG  Journal.  I 

Mr.  Aschauer,  wbo  is  also  known  as  Prof. 
Elmer  W.  Campbei,  formerly  a  senior  econo- 
mist at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago, 
helps  to  shed  new  light  on  the  severity  of  our 
natkxi's  infrastructure  problems.  His  article  is 
entitled  The  Third  Deficit,"  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  Mr.  Aschauer  makes  a  compelling  case 
tor  why  our  infrastructure  problems  are  as 
much  of  a  hindrance  to  economic  competitive- 
ness as  is  our  Nate's  trade  and  budget  defi- 
cits. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  tfiis  artKde  and 
carefully  consider  pe  importance  of  address- 
ing our  infrastnx^fra  problems  as  ttie  Corv 
gress  moves  forward  on  establishing  our  Na- 
tion's spending  priorities  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I 

The  "THIRD  Deficit 
(By  Davlil  Alan  Aschauer) 
America's  ablllt|r  to  meet  a  number  of  Its 
preaslnff  problem^— such  as  environmental 
deterioration,  de<^lnlng  competitiveness  in 
the  International  genomic  area,  a  persistent 
drug  problem,  anfl  the  burden  of  an  aging 
work  force  approaching  its  retirement 
years— will  depend  on  a  strong  and  steady 
performance  by  t^e  national  economy.  Yet. 
over  the  past  20  yfars.  the  U.S.  economy  has 
not  been  performing  as  well  as  it  did  in  the 
"golden  age  "  of  tiie  19508  and  1960b.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  a  continuing  slump  in 
the  growth  rate  ^f  economic  productivity— 
that  is.  in  the  anitual  gains  in  the  amount  of 
output  produced  fcy  an  hour  of  work  effort. 
This  slower  growUi  In  productivity  trans- 
lates into  slower  Crowth  in  per  capita  output 
and  in  tax  reveives.  which  makes  dealing 
with  critical  natif)nal  problems  Increasingly 
dimcult.  j 

So  strong  latxnictivity  growth  is  a  nec- 
essary precondit^n  for  Innovative  public 
poUcies.  And  the  ^ey  to  productivity  growth 
la  Investment— Ixith  in  physical  capital  such 
as  machines  and  factories  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge achieved  by  spending  on  research  and 
development,  edutetlon.  and  training. 
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Unfortunately,  investment  has  not  been 
particularly  robust  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades.' In  particular,  public  investment  In  the 
nation's  core  infi-aatructure  of  highways, 
bridges,  mass  transit,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, suid  other  public  facilities  has 
dropped— flx)m  about  4  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional output  in  the  late  19608  to  a  little 
more  than  2  percent  in  the  late  19808.  Be- 
cause the  infraatructure  forms  a  crucial 
foundation  for  the  national  economy,  this 
falloff  in  infrastructure  spending  has  de- 
tracted from  this  country's  economic 
strength  and,  by  extension,  trom  its  ability 
to  address  many  of  its  current  problems. 
Therefore,  even  though  it  might  seem  that 
because  of  the  current  budget  deficit  we 
can't  afford  to  make  substantial  investments 
in  Infrastructure,  the  fact  is  that  we  can't 
afford  not  to  Invest  in  our  public  capital 
stock. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  VIEW 

According  to  conventional  wisdom,  spend- 
ing on  public  facilities  affects  the  economy 
by  creating  jobs  and  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  An  Increase  in 
spending  on  highways  not  only  boosts  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  Industry  but 
also,  as  construction  workers  spend  their 
wages  on  goods  and  services,  in  other  indus- 
tries as  well.  For  example,  in  a  study  of  New 
Jersey  by  The  Road  Information  Project 
(TRIP),  it  was  estimated  that  each  $100  mil- 
lion of  additional  highway  spending  would 
generate  a  total  of  2.500  extra  jobs  and  $136 
million  worth  of  added  goods  and  services.' 

While  the  precision  of  these  tjrpes  of  fig- 
ures might  be  open  to  argument,  the  logic  of 
this  approach  is  correct^as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  limitation  in  this 
way  of  looking  at  things.  By  focusing  on  the 
way  public  expenditures  on  highways  and 
other  public  facilities  affect  the  total  de- 
mand for  output,  the  conventional  approach 
turns  a  blind  eye  to  the  important  ways  in 
which  infraatructure  investment  affects  the 
total  supply  of  private-sector  output. 

INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  SUPPLY 

In  my  opinion,  the  stock  of  public  infra- 
structure capital  is  a  critical,  though  often 
overlooked,  determinant  of  the  economy's 
ability  to  supply  goods  and  services  to  the 
market.  Public  capital  accumulation  is  at 
least  as  important  to  the  course  of  material 
prosperity  as  is  private  capital  accumula- 
tion. As  stated  by  Richard  Bartel.  editor  of 
Challenge  magazine. 

Investment  is  the  key.  as  economists  know 
very  well,  to  economic  growth  and  material 
progress.  History  records  how  the  creation  of 
physical  and  human  capital  drives  the  wealth  of 
nations.  Yet  even  some  economists  tend  to  think 
of  inx}estment  in  narrow  terms — private  spending 
on  business  plant  and  equipment.  We  often  for- 
get about  additions  to  the  stock  of  public  infra- 
structure— spending  on  roads,  bridges,  mass 
transportation,  airports,  xoaterways,  water  sup- 
ply, waste  disposal  facilities,  and  other  public 
utilities.* 

Specifically,  one  may  argue  that  public 
capital  is  an  intermediate  input  to  the  pro- 
duction process.  By  interacting  in  a  com- 
plementary fashion  with  private  labor  and 
capital,  it  renders  private-sector  production 
more  profitable  and  efficient. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  ways  that  infra- 
structure might  Influence  productivity  in 
this  manner.  First,  an  Improved  Infraatruc- 
ture will  help  to  reduce  or  eliminate  produc- 
tion bottlenecks.  One  clear  case  would  be  the 
efficiency  gains  arising  from  the  provision  of 
a  better  transportation  infrastructure,  which 
can  enable  a  firm  to  reap  the  advantages  in- 
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herent  in  "just-ln-time"  inventory  manage- 
ment. For  Instance,  over  the  past  half-dec- 
ade, the  Campbell  Soup  Company  has  em- 
barked on  a  Just-in-tlme  delivery  program 
for  its  food  production  operations.  Because 
rail  transportation  was  regarded  to  be  unre- 
liable, the  company  has  switched  from  rail- 
baaed  to  truck-baaed  transportation  of  its 
product.  At  Campbell's  Sumpter,  North 
Carolina  plant,  this  switch  to  trucking  and 
to  just-ln-time  inventory  control  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  inventory  holdings  by  67 
percent.  The  resulting  cost  savings  have 
been  considerable. 

Just-in-time  Inventory  control  seems  to  be 
a  growing  practice  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  one  survey,  while  about  19  percent  of 
nationwide  shipments  were  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  just-ln-time  principles  in 
1987,  the  survey  respondents  expected  that 
this  would  rise  to  over  32  percent  by  1995.  So 
there  is  significant  potential  for  further  cost 
reductions  and  profit  enhancement  through 
just-ln-time  inventory  control.  But  the  po- 
tential will  remain  just  that^potentlal— un- 
less adequate  transportation  investments  are 
made  in  the  years  ahead. 

Second,  a  better  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture can  allow  firms  to  diversify  their  prod- 
uct lines  and  reduce  fluctuations  in  overall 
sales  and  profltabillty.  Firms  with  the  capa- 
bility of  switching  ftom  one  product  line  to 
another  will  mitigate  losses  arising  from 
shifts  in  product  demand.  Success  in  this  at- 
tempt to  minimize  risk,  however,  depends  on 
good  access  to  a  broader  variety  of  material 
inputs — from  a  greater  number  of  suppliers — 
as  well  as  good  access  to  different  groups  of 
consumers. 

Third,  an  upgraded  transportation  infra- 
structure allows  improved  access  to  labor. 
For  instance,  a  good  surface  transportation 
network— roads,  light  rail,  and  the  like — ef- 
fectively lets  a  firm  reach  farther  out  into 
the  labor  pool  and  results  in  better  matches 
between  jobs  and  workers'  skills. 

Finally,  a  better  Infrastructure  may  allow 
flrms  to  capture  various  economies  of  scale^ 
that  is.  efficiency  gains  arising  from  larger- 
scale  production  facilities.  For  example,  be- 
cause of  the  existing  road  network.  Coca- 
Cola  Midwest  has  been  able  to  consolidate 
all  its  bottling  activity  at  a  larger,  more  ef- 
ficient plant  in  Eagan,  Minnesota.  The  elimi- 
nation of  a  number  of  remote  warehouses 
and  the  move  to  "rolling  warehouses"- that 
is,  storage  trucks— have  allowed  Coca-Cola 
to  reap  substantial  efficiency  gains. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more,  an  im- 
proved infraatructure  can  boost  productivity 
In  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  there  appears 
to  exist  a  dynamic  interaction  between  the 
infrastructure  and  productivity.  In  this  "vir- 
tuous cycle."  a  better  stock  of  infrastructure 
capiUl  lifts  productivity  and,  by  lowering 
costs  and  raising  profits,  also  promotes  pri- 
vate investment.  This,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  raises  productivity  still  more.  As  this 
higher  level  of  productivity  then  expands  the 
resource  baae  available  for  private  invest- 
ment in  factories  and  machines,  the  cycle 
begins  anew. 

Recent  empirical  research  to  be  found  in 
the  economics  literature*  suggest  that  this 
"virtuous  cycle"  was  broken  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  19608.  Indeed,  public  expendi- 
ture on  Infrastructure  facilities  has  fallen 
rather  dramatically  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades or  so.  After  rising  aa  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  output  during  the  19S0b  and 
early  1960s,  public  Infrastructure  spending 
peaked  at  nearly  4  percent  of  gross  output  in 
the  late  1960e.  then  slid  to  a  low  of  about  2 
percent  of  output  In  the  early  1980s.  As  of 
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1987,  Inft^structure  Investment  had  re- 
bounded somewhat— to  2.2  percent  of  out- 
put—but was  still  well  below  the  levels  at- 
tained during  the  1960b. 

During:  this  same  period,  the  labor  force 
continued  to  grow,  placing  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  available  public  facilities.  In- 
deed, the  falloff  in  public  investment,  as  a 
share  of  output,  is  reflected  in  a  similar  drop 
In  the  amount  of  public  infrastructure  cap- 
ital available  to  each  worker  in  the  private 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
amount  of  private  business  capital  per  work- 
er—that is,  trucks,  machinery,  and  fac- 
tories—has continued  to  climb.  So  while  In 
recent  years  the  private  sector  has  been  add- 
ing to  the  capital  stock  at  a  faster  pace  than 
the  labor  force  has  been  expanding,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  public  sector.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  may  claim  that  there  is  a 
"third  deficit"  in  the  national  account*— a 
deficit  at  least  as  important  to  our  economic 
future  as  the  budget  and  trade  deficits.  This 
third  deficit,  resulting  from  a  shift  in  gov- 
ernment spending  priorities  away  from  infira- 
structure  Investment,  has  broken  the  virtu- 
ous cycle  of  investment  and  productivity 
growth  and  is  therefore  a  critical  factor  be- 
hind some  of  our  long-term  economic  ills — 
our  depressed  profit  rate  on  private  capital, 
our  overall  failure  to  invest  adequately  in 
our  future,  and  our  sluggish  productivity 
growth. 

The  literature  allows  three  broad  conclu- 
sions about  the  Importance  of  Infrastructure 
investment  to  the  supply  side  of  the  econ- 
omy.* 

First,  a  one-percent  Increase  in  the  stock 
of  infrastructure  capital  raises  the  rate  of  re- 
turn to  private  capital  by  one-tenth  of  a  per- 
centage point.  Uoosely  speaking,  if  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States  had  continued  to  invest  in  in- 
Itastructure  during  the  1970s  and  19608  at  the 
average  pace  maintained  during  the  1950s 
and  19608.  there  would  have  been  much  less 
of  a  "falling  rate  of  profit"  to  worry  econo- 
mists—let alone  stockholders. 

Second,  such  an  Increase  in  public  invest- 
ment over  the  past  two  decades  would  have 
had  the  net  effect  of  raising  the  national  in- 
vestment rate  (private  plus  public  invest- 
ment) back  to  levels  comparable  to  those  of 
the  1950b  and  1960b.  At  first,  the  additional 
government  expenditures  on  infrastructure 
would  probably  have  caused  real  interest 
rates  to  be  slightly  higher  and  may  also  have 
Increased  the  prices  of  capital  goods;  this 
may  well  have  depressed  private  Investment 
In  plant  and  machinery  for  a  period.  But, 
over  time,  the  positive  effect  of  an  upgraded 
public  capital  stock  on  corporate  profits 
would  have  taken  hold,  private  investment 
would  have  rebounded,  and  national  invest- 
ment would  have  been  stimulated. 

Third,  because  the  national  Investment 
rate  would  have  been  higher,  productivity 
growth— that  is,  annual  gains  in  productive 
efficiency- would  have  benefited  substan- 
tially. Indeed,  according  to  current  esti- 
mates," some  15  to  60  percent  of  the  total 
falloff  in  productivity  growth  in  recent  dec- 
ades is  to  be  attributed  to  the  continued  ne- 
glect of  the  U.S.  Inflrastructure. 

FINANCINO  INFRA8TRUCTURE 

Clearly,  this  analysis  suggests  that  this 
country  should  significantly  increase  its  in- 
Orastructure  expenditures,  focusing  particu- 
larly on  transportation  facilities,  both  sur- 
face and  air.  Yet  in  this  day  of  fiscal  dls- 
tresB,  it  is  necessary  to  couple  advocacy  for 
Increased  spending  with  some  plan  for  gener- 
ating the  required  funds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  source  of  money  could  be  the  Highway 
and  Airport  Trust  Funds,  which  have  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  of  more  than  $30  billion. 
Spending  down  the  Trust  Fund  surplus  over 
a  10-year  period— or,  alternatively,  using  the 
annual  interest  income  on  the  Funds— would 
provide  some  $3  billion  annually  for  \ntn.- 
structure  investment.  Still,  this  sum  seems 
paltry  when  compared  with  the  estimated 
annual  need  of  an  additional  SSO  billion  to 
$100  billion.''  The  Trust  Funds  offer  no  more 
than  a  start  on  financing  national  infta- 
structure  requirements. 

One  could  also  look  to  the  large— and 
growing— surpluses  in  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds.  According  to  Social  Security 
Administration  projections,  by  1995  Social 
Security  income  will  exceed  outgo  by  more 
than  JlOO  billion  annually.  This  income  will 
peak  at  nearly  $500  billion  around  the  year 
2015.  and  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  will 
malnUln  a  surplus  until  the  year  2030.  These 
surpluses,  of  course,  are  intended  to  fund 
benefit  payments  to  future  retirees.  And,  in 
a  strict  accounting  sense,  the  surpluses  will 
accomplish  this  end.  But  in  an  economic 
sense,  the  Social  Security  surpluses  will  be 
capable  of  funding  future  benefits  and  allow- 
ing the  current  work  force  to  maintain  con- 
sumption only  if,  in  some  way,  the  surpluses 
add  to  national  investment  over  the  coming 
decades.  Higher  national  Investment  will 
raise  the  national  capital  stock:  the  higher 
national  capital  stock  will  raise  productiv- 
ity; and  the  stronger  economy  will  generate 
more  consumption  goods  for  both  workers 
and  retirees. 

The  current  administration  has  advanced 
its  own  proposal  to  channel  the  Social  Secu- 
rity surpluses  into  private  Investment. 
Under  this  scheme,  the  surpluses  would  be 
paid  into  a  separate  "Social  Security  Integ- 
rity and  Debt  Retirement  Fund"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  amount  of  federal  debt 
held  by  Individuals  In  the  form  of  U.S.  bonds 
and  notes.  The  idea  is  that  this  will  reduce 
pressure  on  interest  rates,  lower  the  cost  of 
capital,  and  stimulate  private  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

No  doubt,  this  mechanism  would  Indeed 
help  to  raise  national  investment  and  boost 
productivity  growth.  To  a  certain  degree,  the 
Social  Security  system  would  be  funded  in 
an  economic  as  well  as  in  an  accounting 
sense.  But  using  the  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses to  fund  public  Inftastructure  projects 
would  be  a  more  direct  route  to  raising  na- 
tional Investment.  The  exact  funding  mecha- 
nism could  take  one  of  two  forms:  The  fed- 
eral government  could  use  funds  ftom  the 
Social  Security  accounts  to  increase  grants 
to  states  and  municipalities;  or  the  federal 
government  could  invest  the  surpluses  in  a 
special  category  of  "infi-astructure  bonds" 
issued  by  state  and  local  governments.  Ei- 
ther mechanism  would  have  the  desirable  ef- 
fect of  increasing  public  capital  formation 
and,  thereby,  of  economically  funding  the 
Social  Security  system  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner. 

8PENDINO  TO  MEET  OUR  NEEDS 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  take  less  time  wor- 
rying about  how  the  government  finances  its 
expenditures— whether  by  taxes  or  by  debt— 
and  more  time  thinking  about  how  the  gov- 
ernment chooses  to  allocate  its  spending  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the 
economy.  Last  summer.  President  Bush  re- 
ferred to  the  budget  deficit  as  a  cancer  sap- 
ping the  economy  of  its  strength.  The  deficit 
is  certainly  an  Important  concern,  but  trom 
a  long-term  perspective  it  may  in  fact  be 
more  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  our  econo- 
my's lethargy.  If  we  are  to  think  of  the  defl- 
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cit  as  a  cancer,  we  must  surely  think  of  inad- 
equate spending  on  our  nation's  Infrastruc- 
ture as  another.* 

footnotes: 

'For  example,  the  «""n«i  growth  r«te  of  the  net 
private  capital  stock  ha*  been  aboat  3.1  percent  In 
recent  years,  down  trom  aroond  3.8  percent  daring 
the  leeos  and  1960b. 

•The  Road  Infonnatlon  Project.  "An  Analyila  of 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Increaaed  Highway  Funding 
In  New  Jersey."  prepared  for  the  New  Jersey  Alli- 
ance for  Action,  December  1987. 

'Richard  J.  Bartel.  "Editor's  Note."  Challenge.  No- 
vember 1969. 

•For  example,  see  the  following  papers:  David  A. 
Aschauer.  "Government  Spending  and  the  'Falling 
Rate  of  Profit,'"  Economic  PerrpecUvet.  July  IBM; 
David  A.  Aachaner.  "Is  Public  Expenditure  Produc- 
tive?" Journal  of  MoneUfy  Economct.  March  198»; 
David  A.  Aschauer.  "D.  ■>'  T-.X  r  Capital  Crowd  Out 
Private  Capital."  Jovn  -•  Htt  etary  Economict.  Oc- 
tober 1969:  David  A.  r      .--•-T.    'Public  Investment 


and  Productivity  Ore 
Economic  Pertpectixh. 
Munnell.  "Why  Has  Pi. 


•n  Uie  'Group  of  Seven.'" 
-  tober    1S8»:     Alicia    H. 
jvlty  Growth  Declined?" 


^eui  England  Economic  lU^ieu).  January  1990;  Alicia 
H.  Munnell.  "How  Does  Public  Infrastructure  Invest- 
ment Affect  Regional  Economic  Performance?"  Seie 
England  EcoTiomic  Review,  November  1990. 

"See  David  A.  Aschauer,  "Government  Spending 
and  the  Falling  Rate  of  Profit. Is  Public  Expend- 
iture Productive?"  "Does  Public  Capital  Crowd  Out 
Private  Capital,"  and  "Public  Investment  and  Pro- 
ductivity Growth  In  the  Group  of  Seven." 

•David  A.  Aschauer.  "Is  Public  Expendltore  Pro- 
ducUve?"  "Why  Has  ProducUvlty  Growth  De- 
clined?": and  Alicia  H.  Munnell.  "How  Does  Public 
Infrastructure  Investment  Affect  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Performance?". 

■■  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement. 
Fragile  Foundations  (Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  19118). 


COMMENDING  DELTA  TAU  DELTA 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cotlege 
fraternities  oftentimes  get  a  bad  rap.  Movies 
Hke  "Animal  House"  portray  these  organiza- 
tk)ns  as  houses  filled  with  sex.  drugs,  and  al- 
cohol. For  those  of  us  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  taken  part  in  the  fraternal 
experience  and/or  for  those  of  us  who  now 
have  chjklren  enrolled  in  a  fraternity,  we  know 
reality  is  far  from  the  unwarranted  perceptwri. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  fraternities,  on 
the  wfole,  are  a  major  contributor  to  the  over- 
all educatkxial.  social,  and  economk:  welk 
being  of  many  college  students.  These  frater- 
nities are  responsibte  neighbors  and  critical 
components  of  the  coUege  experience. 

One  fraternity  that  is  going  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  is  Delta  Tau  Delta.  This 
outstanding  fraternity  has  undertaken  a  major 
effort  to  spread  the  word  against  ak»hol 
abuse,  against  date  rape,  against  human 
rights  violatkxis  including  hazing,  and  for  aca- 
demic performance.  In  additwn  to  setting  up 
master  plans  to  adc^ess  these  serious  issues, 
over  the  last  several  years  Delta  Tau  Delta 
has  published  a  series  of  advertisements  in 
the  "Chronicte  of  Higher  Education"  explaining 
its  positkxi  on  numerous  health,  social,  and 
educatkxial  issues. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and,  as  a  Delta  Tau 
Delta  merrier,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  one  such  advertise- 
ment 
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In  Our  Opinion,  a  College  Campus  Ought 

To  Be  the  Last  P  u^ce  on  Earth  You'd  Ex- 

PBCT  to  Find  Hum  ^  Rights  Violations 

Every  day,  the  rle  hts  of  countless  students 

are  violated,  not  by  some  military  junta,  but 

by  someone  they  kiiow.  In  fact,  the  number 

of  reported  date  npes  on  America's  college 

campuses  has  riseq  sharply.  How  many  gro 

y's  g:uess. 

pe  may  be  all  too  com- 

nce,  there's  absolutely 

ta  Tau  Delta. 

t  values  human  rights 

worth  of  every  human 


unreported  is  any) 

Yet,  while  date 
monplace  an  occi 
no  place  for  It  at 

As  a  fraternity 
and  the  dignity  anl 
being,  we're  committed  to  developing  and  re- 


inforcing moral  cti 

Every  Delt  Is  ex 
highest  standards  ol 


To  us,  a  college 
denta,   not  victims 


9.0  ter. 

cted  to  adhere  to  the 
I  brotherhood,  to  act  with 
Integrity   and   virtae,   and   to   respect   and 
honor  the  rights  of  ^thers. 

ipus  is  a  place  for  stu- 
a  place  that  inspires 
dreams,  not  nightmiares.  It  is  a  place  for  fu- 
tures, not  force:  a  place  where  the  basic 
rights  of  each  and  ivery  individual  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  Anything  that  vio- 
lates those  rights  Is  an  anathema. 

At  Delta  Tau  Delta,  we  detest  sexual  har- 
assment of  any  kinj,  we  abhor  all  date  rape, 
and  we  recognize  apd  accept  the  important 
role  we  can  and  m\i^  play  in  stopping  it. 


INTRODUCTION  lOF  A  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  VIRGrN  ISLANDS  AND  GUAM 
TO  APPOINT  THE  ADJUTANT 
GENERAL  FOtl  THEIR  RESPEC- 
TIVE NATIONS  X,  GUARDS 


HON. 

OF  THE 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Tuesday 


Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr. 
troducing  legislation 
friend,  the  Delegate 
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V  liOIN  islands 

O  ■•  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
I  bosponsored  by  my  good 
from  Guam,  to  empower 
the  GoverTX>rs  of  tha  Virgin  Islands  arvj  Guam 
to  appoim  the  adjut^  generals  of  their  Na- 
tional Guards. 


Much  has  happen 
units  were  created 
years  ago  wtien  I 
tion  to  create  the  < 
we  had  only  begun  I 

In  those  early  day 
sition  In  the  Virgin  lsl| 
of  the  Guard  from 
Ms  mission.  Some 
unit  under  the 


since  National  Guard 
the  tenitories.  Twenty 
for  national  legisla- 
in  tfie  Virgin  Islands, 
I  eJect  our  own  Governor, 
there  was  strong  oppo- 
;  to  the  establishment 
wtx)  misunderstood 
9n  likened  it  to  an  elite 
of  the  Governor  to  re- 
press oppositkxi  to  tfte  administratkxi. 

Today,  the  Nation^  Guard  has  earned  the 
respect  and,  indeed.  Itw  gratitude  of  the  Virgin 
IsiandB  oon¥nunity,  {which  now  realizes  ttie 
Guanf  s  importance  |n  times  of  crisis  and  dis- 
aster. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
now  hove  two  decates  of  experience  of  in- 
creased self-govemr  lent  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
kxlay.  some  825  n  en  and  women  proudly 
serve  in  the  Nation^  Guard.  They  serve  as 
the  mantMrs  of  any  State  Guard  to  serve  their 
communitiee.  Moreo  «r.  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
locatod  (ar  torn  the  J.S.  mainland,  and  where 
the  threats  of  hunia  nes  and  earthquakes  are 
very  real,  the  Quart  plays  a  partioiarty  vital 
lole. 
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As  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  continue  their  march  toward  irx:reasing 
self-government,  as  they  work  to  shed  the  lin- 
gering vestiges  of  colonialism,  it  is  Titting  and 
it  is  just  that  they  be  allowed  to  decide  who 
will  lead  their  kwal  Guards. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  that  the  Governors 
be  atile  to  select  the  persons  with  wfx>m,  and 
through  whom,  ttiey  can  best  respond  to  the 
community's  needs.  It  is  because  we  from  the 
offshore  areas  are  so  mindful  of  the  important 
role  of  the  Guard,  that  we  seek  authority  to 
appoint  our  adjutants  general.  Granting  the 
Governors  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  the 
power  to  select  the  leadership  of  the  Guard 
will  further  ensure  that  each  unit  will  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people  they  serve. 

This  legislation  brings  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  to  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  50 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Further,  it  underscores  the  historic  intent  of 
Congress  to  enat)le  the  people  of  the  United 
States'  offshore  areas  to  continue  to  progress 
toward  greater  self-determination  and  self-gov- 
ernment It  is  a  fitting  and  logk^l  next  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  allow  resident  alien  and  H-4 
youngsters  to  fully  partk;ipate  in  junior  ROTC 
Programs.  Under  this  bill,  many  fine,  upstand- 
ing youths  will  t)e  upgraded  from  auditors  to 
full-fledged  cadets  in  the  ROTC  Program,  al- 
lowing them  to  receive  uniforms  and  to  count 
for  enrollment  Given  their  allegiance  and  their 
enthusiasm,  this  is  certainly  fair. 

I  wouM  like  to  ttiank  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  Congressman  Eni  Faleomavaega, 
Chairman  Robert  Roe,  Chairman  Charles 
Rangel,  Congressman  James  Scheuer,  Con- 
gressman Frank  Horton,  and  Congressman 
WiLUAM  Jefferson. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
pieces  of  legislation. 


CHAIRMAN  ROYBAL  IS  JOINED  BY 
BIPARTISAN  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
THE  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING  TO  INTRODUCE  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDI- 
CARE BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining 
Representative  Ralph  Regula,  my  colleague 
on  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
akxig  with  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, to  support  the  Bipartisan  Aging  Conv 
mittee  t)ill.  The  Comprehensive  Preventive 
Health  Program  for  Medicare  Beneficiaries 
(H.R.  1746).  Introduced  on  April  11,  1991,  this 
bill  sen/es  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
older  Americans. 

Today  our  Natkxi's  eUerty  are  suffering  be- 
cause we  have  neglected  ttieir  need  for  long 
term  care.  It  is  time  to  focus  our  energy  on 
health  promotkxi  arxj  disease  prevention,  es- 
pecially with  our  escalating  ekJeriy  population. 
According  to  the  Heatttiy  People  2000  Report, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  ServKes.  Publk:  Health  Service. 
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the  populatk>n  of  those  over  the  age  of  85  will 
increase  approximately  30  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  Given  the  increased  life  exfsectancy,  it  is 
necessary  to  implement  programs  that  will 
contribute  to  the  functional  indeperxjence  of 
okjer  Americans.  Often  old  age  is  associated 
with  health  problems,  however,  many  of  these 
protilems  can  be  prevented  or  alleviated  with 
successful  prevention  programs.  Promoting 
good  health  will  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
okler  Americans  and  increase  their  ability  to 
perform  essential  daily  activities  such  as  eat- 
ing, biathing,  and  dressing. 

The  programs  proposed  in  this  legislatton 
are  beneficial  because  they  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  ekJeriy,  decrease  disat)ility 
levels,  increase  life-expectancy,  arxJ  reduce 
medical  and  k>ng  term  care  expenditures. 
Consider  the  leading  causes  of  death  among 
Americans  during  the  1980's:  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  unintentional  injuries.  If  prevention 
programs  are  effective,  we  can  increase  the 
health  span  of  all  Americans.  Secretary  Sulli- 
van stated  in  his  testimony  ttefore  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  6, 
1991,  "Health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion wort(  to  preserve  good  health,  personal 
dignity  arxf  empowerment."  He  reiterated  this 
statement  before  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  February  20.  1991,  embellishing  it  with 
"Health  fjromotion  and  disease  prevention  are 
critical  to  enhancing  the  health  status  of  all 
Americans." 

We  must  invest  in  our  future  now.  Health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  is  ttie  an- 
swer, not  only  because  it  will  create  a 
healthier  and  more  active  lifestyle  for  the  el- 
deriy,  but  also  because  it  makes  sense  fis- 
cally. If  we  invest  now,  we  save  later.  It  is  ob- 
vious as  a  nation  we  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  critk;al  role  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  play  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life.  We  must 
prioritize  our  resources  to  include  elevating  inv 
provements  in  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
No  longer  should  we  ignore  the  need  for  ac- 
cess, health  pronxition  and  disease  prevention 
and  quality  health  care  for  all  Americans, 
whether  they  be  ttie  eUeriy  or  the  33.4  million 
uninsured  and  underinsured  (1991:  CBO  Tes- 
timony). 

Congress  must  act  now.  We  must  authorize 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  to 
offer  a  package  of  preventive  services  for  el- 
deriy  Medicare  twneficiaries.  If  enacted,  the 
Comprehensive  Preventive  Health  Program  for 
Medicare  Beneficiaries  will  establish  a  4-year 
demonstration  project  providing  a  comprelien- 
sive  package  of  preventive  health  screening 
sen/k»s. 

The  preventive  health  care  screening  serv- 
ices we  are  proposing  include:  physkal  exanv 
ination  performed  by  a  physician  or  nurse 
practitioner;  urinalysis  screening;  blood  pres- 
sure screening;  physical  examination  of  the 
txeast;  viskxi  screening;  auditory  screening; 
serum  cholesterol  saeening;  anemia  screerv 
ing;  thyrokj  functk>n  screening;  cokxi  cancer 
preventive  screening;  arKJ,  verbal  and  written 
mental  health  screening. 

Each  new  service  will  be  evaluated  as  a  trial 
program  in  various  States  and  communities  for 
its  effectiveness.  If  ttie  services  are  deter- 
mined to  be  cost  effective  or  if  measurable 
health  improvements  are  demonstrated  in  the 
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health  of  the  Medicare  twneficiaries,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  di- 
rected to  incorporate  the  service(s)  into  Medi- 
care law. 

The  successful  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram would  tying  the  advent  of  a  new  way  of 
thinking  in  Medicare:  the  focus  is  health  pro- 
motion arKl  disease  prevention.  Our  current 
system  is  reactionary:  we  only  act  after  the  se- 
rious Illness  occurs,  and  often  it  is  too  late. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  invite  you  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  legislation.  This  t>ill  will  not 
only  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  for  the  el- 
derly, but  all  Americans,  both  young  and  ok). 
You  can  be  credited  for  your  foresight  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  that  will  lead  us  to  a  more  productive 
and  healthy  society.  Given  the  wealth  of  our 
Natkxi  in  health  care  krxjwtedge  arx)  re- 
sources and  considering  the  Federal  funds 
dedkated  to  health  care  and  health  care  re- 
search, we  have  a  responsltiiilty  to  address 
the  following  issues  today — the  need  for 
health  care  access,  the  need  for  health  pro- 
motkm  arx)  disease  preventk}n,  the  need  for 
quality  care  for  the  millk>ns  of  Anoericans  in 
both  urttan  and  rural  areas,  and  ttie  need  for 
k>ng  term  care.  We  can  make  a  step  toward 
creating  a  more  equitable  and  cost-effective 
health  system  by  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  summary  of  the  bill, 
the  Comprehensive  Preventive  Health  Pro- 
gram for  Medicare  Beneficiaries  (H.R.  1746), 
in  the  Re(X)RD: 

H.R.  1746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EaTABUSHMENT  OF  COMPREHEN- 
8IVB  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Coverage  of  Colon  Cancer  Preven- 
tive Screening  and  Annual  Physical  Exam- 
ination.—Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395Z).  as  revised  by  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Repeal  Act  of 
1S69,  iB  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (s) — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)(L),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)(M)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(N)  colon  cancer  preventive  screening  ex- 
aminations which  shall  be  limited  to  either, 
or  a  combination  thereof,  fecal  occult  blood 
test,  digital  rectal  examination,  and 
sigmoidoscopy  examination  to  be  completed 
on  a  ft-equency  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary,  furnished  to  an  Individual  to 
assist  in  the  prevention  and  early  diagnoses 
of  colon  cancer  and  other  related  disorders; 

"(O)  physical  examination  performed  by  a 
physician,  or  nurse  practitioner  (subject  to 
State  practice  laws),  on  an  annual  basis, 
that— 

"(i)  is  reasonable  and  customary  to  detect 
Illness  or  dysfunction  typical  of  the  general 
population  group  represented  by  the  patient 
(as  determined  by  the  age,  sex,  race,  and 
health  habits  of  the  individual)  for  which 
payment  is  made  under  this  part;  and 

"(ii)  shall  be  limited  to— 

"(I)  tests  for  blood  pressure; 

"(II)  physical  examination  of  the  breast  for 
early  detection  of  breast  cancer: 

"(HI)  basic  screening  tests  for  vision  loss; 

"(TV)  basic  screening  tests  for  hearing  loss; 

"(V)  tests  measuring  serum  cholesterol; 

"(VI)  tests  of  the  blood  for  anemia; 

"(Vn)  thyroid  function  evaluation; 

"(Vm)  urinalysis: 
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"(IX)  nutritional  assessment;  and 
"(X)  general  case  assessment  questionnaire 
which  shall  Include  the  patient's  case  his- 
tory, age,  weight,  height,  and  race; 

and  such  other  preventive  health  care 
screening  examinations  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary; 

(b)  Contdjoent  Effective  Date;  Dem- 
onstration Project.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  l)ecome  effective  (if  at  all)  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7). 

(2)  Establishment  of  Demonstration.— 
(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Services  (in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  establish  a  demonstration 
project  to  begin  on  October  1.  1992,  to  test 
the  program  effectiveness  of  furnishing  colon 
cancer  preventive  screening  examinations, 
physical  examinations,  and  verbal  and  writ- 
ten mental  health  screening  examinations 
(In  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  "preventive 
health  care  screening  examinations")  under 
the  Medicare  Program  to  the  extent  provided 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  a  sample  group  of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

(B)(i)  The  demonstration  project  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  conducted  for  an 
initial  period  of  24  months.  Not  later  than 
October  1,  1994,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  (Congress  on  the  results  of  such  project. 
If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing data,  that  furnishing  preventive  health 
screening  examinations  under  the  Medicare 
Program  to  the  extent  provided  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  is  program 
effective,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  such 
finding  in  such  report,  such  project  shall  be 
discontinued,  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  No- 
vember 1,  1994  (as  modified  by  paragraph  (8)). 

(11)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
finding  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  exists 
Ing  data,  such  project  shall  be  continued  for 
an  additional  24  months.  Not  later  than 
April  1,  1997,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  r^ults  of 
such  project.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  l)ecome  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  to  begin  after  such  re- 
port is  submitted  to  the  Congress  unless  the 
report  contains  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  furnishing  preventive  health  care  ex- 
aminations under  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  is  not  program  effective  (in 
which  case  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  become  effective). 

(3)  Determining  program  effecttve- 
NESS.— In  determining  the  program  effective- 
ness of  a  particular  test  or  examination,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  whether  such  serv- 
ice— 

(A)  was  performed  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  current  professional  medical 
knowledge; 

(B)  was  delivered  in  a  setting  that  offered 
satisfactory  access  to  all  benenciaries  eligi- 
ble for  the  service:  and 

(C)  is  found  to  be  either- 

(I)  cost  effective  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  considering  the  direct  cost  of 
providing  such  service,  the  utilization  of 
such  service  which  might  otherwise  not  have 
occurred,  the  costs  of  illnesses  and  nursing 
home  days  avoided,  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, except  that  extended  life  for  bene- 
ficiaries  shall  not  be  considered  to  reduce 
the  program  effectiveness  of  such  service;  or 

(II)  is  found  not  to  be  program  effective  but 
has  resulted  in  measurable  improvements  in 
the  health  of  those  receiving  the  services 
with  only  moderate  costs  to  the  project  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 
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(4)  EIXPENOrrURES   AND    REIMBURSEMENTS.— 

In  conducting  the  demonstration  project  the 
Secretary  is  required— 

(A)  to  conduct  a  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
vision of  preventive  health  care  screening 
examinations  as  a  service  for  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries and  to  expend  $50,000,000  each  year 
of  the  demonstration  project  for  this  purpose 
in  large  scale  demonstration  projects,  in- 
cluding statewide  projects,  in  at  least  seven 
distinct  geographic  locations; 

(B)  to  provide  reimbursement  of  such  tests 
and  examinations  at  different  rates  of  reim- 
bursement, including  the  use  of  deductibles 
and  copayments  by  the  beneficiary;  and 

(C)  in  the  provision  of  preventive  health 
care  screening  examinations  to  utilize  a  va- 
riety of  delivery  settings  so  as  to  best  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  such  settings  upon  cost 
effectiveness  and  the  level  of  care. 

(5)  Discretion  of  the  secretary.- The 
Secretary  in  exercising  his  discretion  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  meet  on  an 
ongoing  basis  and  take  into  consideration 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Such  agencies  shall  also  provide 
counsel  and  technical  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the 
project. 

(6)  Severability  of  tests.— If  after  a  pe- 
riod of  12  months  ft-om  the  commencement  of 
the  project  the  Secretary  shall  find  a  par- 
ticular test  or  examination  to  have  met  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  (regarding  the  de- 
termination of  program  effectiveness)  then 
such  test  or  examination  shall  be  severed 
from  the  ongoing  project  and  become  effec- 
tive no  later  than  6  months  fW>m  such  deter- 
mination. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatkxi  authorizing  ttie  programs 
of  the  Natk>nal  Oceank;  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministratk>n  [NOAA]  for  fiscal  year  1 992. 

These  bills  were  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee (XI  Envirorvnent  of  the  (Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technoksgy  on  April 
16,  1991.  Clean  bills  were  ordered,  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  of  the  subcommittee,  to  facili- 
tate furttier  conskleratkm  of  the  t)ill  at  the  full 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
notogy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  administratkyi  has  re- 
quested an  &-percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1991  for  NOAA's  programs.  This  is  a  healthy 
increase  given  our  current  fiscal  restraints. 
The  legislatkm  that  I  am  introducing  today  en- 
dorses ttiat  budget  submission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  signifk:ant  increases  for 
several  NOAA's  high-priority  programs,  includ- 
ing: Gkibal  climate  charige  research,  plus  $31 
millkxi,  a  66-percent  increase;  tt>e  polar  orbit- 
ing weather  satellite  system,  plus  $102  million 
or  a  200-percent  increase;  and  the  rrKxlemiza- 
tkxi  of  the  Weattier  Servne  plus  $55  millkxi  or 
an  increase  of  36  percent. 
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In  spite  of  these  healttiy  increases,  how- 


ever, ttw  txjdget  n 
Service  operations 
Subcommittee  on 
cuts  in  the 
ations  account 
satelite  operations, 
the  continuation  of 


:t)yl 


it  for  National  Weather 
been  cut  slightly.  The 
nvironment  restored  the 
Weather  Service  oper- 
iferring  $9,171,000  from 
These  furxis  will  assure 
igriculture  weather  serv- 
ices, fire  weather  services,  the  fruit  frost  warn- 
ing programs,  the  Colorado  River  Flood  Warrv 
ing  System,  and  ttie  Susquehanna  River  Flood 
Warning  Systems.    [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  4*"  ^^^  concerns  about 
NOAA's  apparent  lack  of  interest  In  tfie 
Landsat  Satellite  Program.  In  spite  of 
Landsafs  recognized  innportance  for  global  cli- 
mate change  research,  the  administration  corv 
tinues  to  pursue  its  ffolicy  of  indecision  and  in- 
cuss  this  matter  in  detail 
of  the  Committee  on 
irxl  Techrwlogy.  Hon. 
r..  to  determine  the  tiest 
strategy  to  assure  t^  continuity  of  this  most 
important  environmental  research  data  through 


action.  I  intend  to 
with   the   ctiairman 
Science,    Space, 
George  E.  Brown, 


the  construction  and 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 


or 


Tuesday 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of 


launch  of  Landsat  7. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


OP 


TEXAS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
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Texas.  Mr.  Speatcer,  ttie 
more  we  dncuss  tm  simplification,  the  more 
we  work  at  tax  sittplification,  the  more  the 
code  seems  to  stay  $s  complicated  as  ever. 

Some  argue  that  we  have  made  progress. 
During  the  floor  det>$te  on  passage  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986i  Ways  and  Means  Conv 
mitlee  Chairman  D>i^  Rostenkowski  hekj  up 
the  two  Tax  Codea— okj  arxJ  new — to  sfK>w 
the  dHference.  Thejold  code  was  about  the 
size  of  the  Dales  and  Houston  metropolitan 
phone  books  combmed;  ttie  new  code  about 
the  size  of  the  For^  Worth  phone  book.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  |l986  dkj  make  significant 
strides  in  simplifying  the  code,  arxJ  Chairman 
Rostenkowski  deserves  much  of  the  credit  I 
suppose  tttttt  size  is  one  way  to  measure 
progress,  but  weight  akxie  is  not  suffk^ient  at 
least  not  to  ttxjse  df  you  who  try  to  interpret 
wtiat  the  code  me^is.  In  tax  writing,  brevity 
does  not  necessanty  mean  simplKity. 

TTw  Tax  Code  is  too  complex;  on  ttiis  we 
can  agree.  But  when  it  comes  to  ttie  hard 
choices  of  tax  policy,  complexity  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  behokler.  In  ttie  words  of  Huckleberry 
Rfm  upon  reading  Pilgrims  Progress:  "It  was 
intereslin'  but  steep."  In  my  experience  on  ttie 
Ways  and  Means  C^mittee,  no  one  wtw  has 
been  the  beneficiafy  of  some  new  provisfon 
ever  rejected  it  because  of  its  complexity. 

The  chainnan  hai  pronounced  this  year  to 

That  is  good 
committee  can  be  suc- 
poifoy  more  understand- 
s:  poficymakers,  serious 
leaders,  and  average 
Americans. 

Frankty,  I  believe'  real  progress  will  be  dK- 
llcuM  in  the  short  term.  Success  shouM  be 
measured  not  by  gleat  strides,  txit  rattier  by 
smal  and  importait  victories  in  ttie  margins  of 


be  the  year  of 
news  and  I  hope 
cesshi  in  making 
abta  tor  an 
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tax  polcy.  This  woukj  be  an  insignifk:ant  vic- 
tory. People  constantly  complain  to  me  that 
Congress  never  does  anything — ttiat  Govern- 
ment moves  too  stowly  on  vital  issues.  James 
Madison  woukJ  smile  at  ttiose  remarks.  I  do 
believe  that  is  exactly  what  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers intended.  Our  Government  is  designed 
to  move  for  the  most  pari  by  inches,  not  by 
great  leaps.  Ttie  otstacles  to  tax  simplification 
are  large.  Let  me  tell  you  wtiat  I  think  the  t)ig- 
gest  hurdles  are. 

First,  the  tax  writing  committees  are  contin- 
ually placed  under  pressure  to  meet  targets 
set  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  budget 
summitteers.  Because  of  time  restraints  and 
overly  ambitious  agreements,  Ways  and 
Means  members  delit}erate  in  an  atmosptiere 
ttiat  is  not  conducive  to  good  policy  decisions. 
At  times  the  first  question  asked  is  "How 
much  does  it  cost?"  or  "How  much  can  be 
raised  t>y  a  particular  provision?",  rattier  than 
a  conskleration  of  ttie  proposal's  impact  on  tax 
policy  or  simplicity.  Our  debates  at  times  t>e- 
come  revenue  driven,  not  polk:y  driven.  This 
prot)lem,  I  believe,  is  ttie  biggest  contritxjtor  to 
complexity  and  lack  of  consistency  in  making 
policy  decisions. 

Secorxj,  t>ecause  raising  taxes  has  become 
such  a  politx:al  tail  to  t^e  pinned  on  an  oppo- 
nent, especially  in  Presklential  politKS.  tax 
writing  committees  tend  to  write  tax  txlls  ttiat 
are  a  mismatoh  of  cats  and  dogs  or  kxiphole 
ctosers.  Ttiey  tend  to  be  generally  small  reve- 
nue raisers,  esoteric  to  most  voters.  It  can 
take  several  of  these  revenue  enharx:ers  to 
meet  revenue  demands.  The  result  is  more 
complexity,  not  less,  with  revenue  raising  bills 
becoming  a  grab  t>ag  of  no  new  taxes.  This  is 
not  always  tad  of  course,  t>ut  again  I  think  it 
encourages  more  complexity,  not  less. 

Third,  transition  rules  have  also  become 
part  of  the  complexity  problem.  Many  transi- 
tion rules  are  important  to  actiieve  fairness. 
For  instance,  a  business  has  ttie  niles 
ctianged  during  a  negotiation  or  the  retroactive 
effect  of  a  new  provision  destroys  a  legitimate 
agreement  tjased  on  ttie  old  rules.  Transitkin 
rules  can  in  ttie  best  sense  achieve  fairness. 
In  ttie  worst  sense  they  can  greatly  complicate 
the  code. 

Fourth,  we  now  play  a  new  game  on  ways 
and  means.  The  general  publk:  may  be 
amazed  ttiat  this  shoukj  be  new  to  the  Corv 
gross:  If  a  member  proposes  a  provisksn  that 
costs  revenue,  a  way  to  pay  for  it  nxjst  also 
be  proposed.  This  is  a  good  procedure  not  a 
ttad  one.  This  tax  game  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  it  is  sometimes  viewed  as  a  rule 
not  strictly  adtiered  to. 

There  are  positive  aspects  of  ttiese  various 
forces,  especially  budget  pressures.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  open  ended  spending  pro- 
grams or  tax  incentives.  New  programs  need 
a  prudent  financing  mechanism.  For  example, 
ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  led  ttie  fight 
in  the  last  Congress  to  kill  a  long-term  health 
care  bill  sponsored  by  the  late  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper — no  one  knew  ttie  ultimate 
cost  nor  was  ttiere  any  proposal  to  pay  for  the 
benefits.  And  catastrophe  health  care,  anottier 
issue  of  critKal  importance  was  killed — not  be- 
cause of  ttie  need  for  ttie  program  but  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  refused  to  pay  for 
some  of  ttie  benefits.  In  spite  of  ttie  failure  of 
ttie  catastrophk:  health  care  initiative,  I  tjelieve 
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ttiat  this  det>ate  represents  legislative  det>ates 
of  the  future.  Proponents  of  new  spending  pro- 
grams will  have  to  also  proffer  ways  to  pay  for 
them.  This  is  of  course  a  positive  develop- 
ment. 

Additionally,  increased  press  scrutiny  of  tax 
legislation  has  impacted  the  process.  Special 
tax  breaks  for  single  entities,  so  called  rifle 
shots  are  in  disfavor  and  this  has  for  the  most 
part  tjeen  a  healthy  devefopment. 

Lastly,  in  the  past  decade,  special  interest 
groups  have  tjecome  much  more  sophistkated 
in  their  organization  and  effectiveness.  This 
does  cut  tx)th  ways:  It  has  made  for  good  and 
t>ad  tax  policy.  What  this  development  lias  not 
done  is  encourage  simplKity  in  the  code. 

The  truth  is,  all  of  the  factors  ttiat  I  have 
mentioned  are  with  us  wtiettier  we  like  ttiem 
or  not.  The  politk:s  are  not  going  to  ctiange 
dramatk:alty,  nor  is  the  legislative  process  it- 
self. 

Now  for  the  hard  part:  What  to  do  atwut  all 
this  complexity? 

First,  let  me  discuss  two  proposals  I  do  not 
favor:  One,  to  raise  revenue  only  by  raising 
rates  rather  ttian  ctianges  in  ttie  base.  This  is 
a  bad  kjea  because  much  reform  can  tie  ac- 
complished by  simply  ctianging  the  code  itself 
without  raising  rates.  A  rates  only  approach 
coukj  atxogate  that  detiate.  Numerous  exam- 
ples exist.  Ttie  way  real  estate  is  treated 
under  the  passive  loss  rules  comes  to  mind.  I 
woukJ  like  to  make  ctianges  in  ttiose  provi- 
sions— not  freeze  ttiem  in  place. 

And  of  course,  raising  rates  is,  as  RonaU 
Reagan  taught  Walter  Mondale,  instant  politi- 
cal death.  Let  me  be  perfectly  clear.  I  oppose 
raising  tax  rates. 

A  second  suggestion  is  to  do  nothing.  It  is 
argued  that  if  the  t>udget  process  is  the  real 
culprit,  dealing  with  that  issue  first  is  nec- 
essary before  ever  attempting  simplification.  I 
think  ttiere  is  some  merit  here,  tiut  this  ap- 
proach shoukl  surely  t>e  the  last  resort.  Before 
I  completely  surrender,  let  me  mention  some 
important  things  we  can  and  shoukt  do  now — 
or  at  least  try  to  accomplish. 

The  most  important  step  we  coukJ  take  is  to 
sertously  consider  a  2-year  txjdget  cycle.  First, 
it  greatly  reduces  the  pressure  of  worthing 
under  ttie  gun.  Second,  ttie  tax  writing  conv 
mittees  could  then  concentrate  in  the  off  year 
on  policy  review  and  simplk:atk>n  matters. 
Third,  this  ctiange  would  promote  nrxire  corv 
stancy  in  the  code.  But  ttiat  is  a  major  change 
and,  again,  if  what  I  have  sakt  thus  far  is  true, 
major  changes  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  here  to  champion  smaller, 
more  achievatile  future.  I  am  tiere  to  ctianv 
pton  smaller,  more  achievatile  vk:tories,  not  to 
pk)w  new  ground.  Let  me  suggest  a  few: 

First,  Congress  stiould  instruct  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxatton  [JCT]  to  take  the  point 
position  on  simplification.  Every  proposal 
should  be  assessed  not  only  on  its  revenue 
impact  and  tax  polk:y  conskJerations  txit  tiow 
it  impacts  the  complexity  of  ttie  code.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  primary  responsibility  of 
simplifying  ttie  Tax  Code. 

Second,  the  ctiairman  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  shoukl  insist  on  comments  and  de- 
tiate  on  ttie  issue  of  complexity  from  advo- 
cates of  ctianges  in  ttie  code.  For  instance, 
ttie  new  rule  during  mart^ups  stioukJ  t>e  not 
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only  how  to  pay,  but  how  complex  is  the  prof- 
fered amefXlmenL 

Third,  the  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  be  requested  at  every  op- 
portunity to  comment  and  make  recommerxja- 
tions  on  simplications.  This  should  occur  espe- 
cially during  the  drafting  of  legislation  and  the 
markup  of  t>ills  t>efore  tt>e  tax  writing  commit- 
tees. 

Fourth,  a  simplificatton  task  force  shoukj  be 
formed.  This  group  shouM  be  chosen  by  the 
President  and  shoukJ  irx^lude  tax  writing  lead- 
ers in  the  Congress  and  the  administration.  It 
should  also  include  private  sector  tax  practi- 
tiorwrs  and  leaders  in  academia.  The  group 
shoukJ  have  the  maximum  exposure  and  time 
to  devek)p  not  only  specific  recommendations 
but  also  a  reasonable  timetat)le  to  achieve 
ttiese  goals. 

Fifth,  time  constraints  are  the  biggest  enemy 
of  tax  simplifk^ation.  Sectkxi  89  is  an  example 
of  what  late  night  sessions  can  do  ttie  code. 
Politk^  leaders  must  be  cognizant  of  this  and 
avokJ  at  all  costs  last  minute,  late  night  agree- 
ments. This  may  be  wishful  thinking  again. 

Tax  simplifnation  is  worth  the  effort.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  code  and  tax  compliance  with  the 
code,  I  t>elieve,  are  directly  affected  by  tfie 
code's  understandatJiiity.  Or>e  thing  is  for  sure: 
We  can  do  a  better  job  and  we  really  should 
try  to  do  a  better  job  of  simplifying  the  Tax 
Code. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  AND  ACCEL- 
ERATED DEPRECIATION  FOR 
CARGO  CONTAINERS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
league Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  reintroducing  legis- 
lation that  will  confirm  ttie  longstanding  irrter- 
pretations  of  the  investment  tax  credit  arxJ  ac- 
celerated depreciatk>n  provisions  of  the  inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  as  applied  to  internxxjal 
cargo  containers  of  U.S.  leasing  companies. 
The  legislatk}n  introduced  today  is  kjentical  in 
substance  to  the  biH,  H.R.  5017,  that  Mr. 
Vanoer  Jagt  and  I  introduced  last  year.  That 
bill  was  referred  by  ttie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  Select  Revenue  Measures 
Subcorrvnittee.  Last  August,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  put>lic  comments,  the  sutxx>mmit- 
tee  received  a  number  of  statements  support- 
ing the  legislatkxi. 

There  is  one  procedural  provision  in  the 
new  t)ill  ttiat  was  not  in  H.R.  5017  last  year. 
This  proviskxi  alk>ws  taxpayers  to  revoke  an 
election  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Senrice 
required  to  be  made  last  fall  if  ttie  taxpayer 
wanted  to  avokj  ttie  time  and  expense  of  pro- 
tracted audits  and  litigation  to  resolve  Itie  con- 
tainer controversy.  Because  such  electk)ns 
had  to  be  made  before  this  corrective  legisla- 
tkxi coukj  be  enacted,  it  is  appropriate  to  alk>w 
any  taxpayer  wtio  made  that  electkxi  to  re- 
voke it  after  enactment  of  ttie  legislatk>n.  How- 
ever, this  revocatkm  proviskxi  does  not  alk>w 
any  tswpayer  wtio  has  entered  into  a  ck>sing 
agreement  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen^- 
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ice — in  settlement  of  a  container  audit  con- 
troversy— to  tienefit  from  this  legislatkin. 

Last  year,  t  fully  explained  ttie  purpose  of 
this  legislatkxi.  To  recapitulate,  the  legislatkxi 
generally  will  altow  ttie  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  deductions  for  containers  whk:h 
were  placed  in  servce  by  U.S.  lessors  prior  to 
January  1,  1991,  and  whnh  were  or  are 
leased  to  container  users  such  as  shipping 
companies  that  have  trade  routes  that  touch 
ttie  United  States.  Our  proposal  is  intended  to 
resolve  a  controversy  which  has  affected  ttie 
entire  container  leasing  industry  since  ttie  rred- 
1980's  wtien  the  Internal  Revenue  Sennce 
began  to  change  its  interpretatkxi  of  ttie  provi- 
sion applying  the  credit  and  depreciation  to 
containers. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the 
investment  credit  in  1962,  a  special  proviskxi 
made  the  credit  availat>le  for  any  U.S.  compa- 
ny's container  which  is  used  in  ttie  transpor- 
tation of  property  to  or  from  ttie  United  States, 
even  though  such  containers  obvkxjsly  would 
spend  most  of  ttieir  time  at  sea  and  in  foreign 
ports.  For  more  than  20  years  following  the 
enactment  of  ttie  credit  and  ttie  container  pro- 
vision, domestic  container  lessors  claimed  ttie 
credit  and  deductions  on  substantially  all  of 
their  containers.  The  lessors'  practices  were 
confirmed  consistently  when  ttieir  tax  returns 
were  audited.  Not  until  ttie  mkj-1980's  did  IRS 
audit  agents  begin  to  disallow  the  credit  and 
deductions  tiecause  ttie  lessors  coukJ  not 
prove  spedfk^ally  ttiat  containers  entered  or 
left  U.S.  ports  each  year.  This  approach  was 
formalized  in  January  of  last  year  in  Revenue 
Ruling  90-9.  The  revenue  ruling  requires  ttie 
container  owner  to  prove  on  a  container  by 
container  t>asis  that  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
particular  container's  activity  during  ttie  tax- 
at)le  year  is  in  the  ti^nsportation  of  property 
with  the  United  States  as  the  origin  or  the  ter- 
minus of  the  trip  for  the  container  and  ttie 
property. 

The  interpretation  and  applk:ation  of  Federal 
tax  laws  are  functkxis  whk:h  ttie  Treasury  and 
ttie  IRS  must  perform  without  an  excess  of 
second  guessing;  otherwise,  ttie  system  carv 
not  be  expected  to  function.  Our  courts  have 
long  recognized  this  and  have  given  conskJer- 
at}le  weight  to  interpretations  of  law  as  pre- 
sented in  regulations  and  revenue  rulings. 

However,  in  this  situatkxi,  I  believe  that  con- 
gressonal  action  to  overrule  ttie  IRS  position 
is  not  only  appropriate,  but  essential  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  t>elieve  ttiat  the  revenue  ruling 
incorrectly  interprets  ttie  law  and  ttie  general 
congressional  intent  for  ttie  container  provi- 
sk)n.  The  IRS  interpretation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  simple  statutory  language  and  over- 
kx)ks  ttie  realities  of  container  leasing,  where 
lessors  do  not  tiave  immediate  control  over 
each  container  or  its  daily  wtiereatx>uts.  I  t>e- 
lieve  ttiat,  within  ttie  context  of  the  earty 
1960's,  Congress  fully  intended  ttiat  its  corv 
tainer  proviskxi  t>e  liberally  interpreted  using  a 
standard  whk:h  coukJ  t>e  met  by  container 
owners. 

Second,  even  if  the  revenue  ruling's  inter- 
pretation were  valkj,  it  differs  so  signifk^antly 
from  more  ttian  20  years  of  audit  practne  ttiat 
is  retroactive  applk^tion  to  an  entire  industry 
is  unjustifiat}le.  Until  ttie  revenue  ruling  was 
published  last  year,  no  gukJance  on  ttie  con- 
tainer proviskxi  had  been  issued.  Lessors  and 
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ttien  IRS  audn  agents  applied  ttie  container 
proviskxis  with  a  commonsense  reading  of  ttie 
statute.  It  was  not  simple  luck  in  winning  the 
audtt  k>ttery  that  container  credits  were  gen- 
erally accepted  during  audits. 

As  an  alternative  to  ttie  substantive  and  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  the  revenue  ruling, 
taxpayers  may  elect  a  "safe  hartxx"  provkled 
in  Revenue  Procedure  90-10,  whch  also  was 
published  in  January  of  last  year.  However, 
ttie  safe  hattxx  effectively  alk>ws  only  slightly 
more  ttian  half  of  the  credits  claimed  t>y  corv 
tainer  lessors  in  prior  years.  This  does  not 
provkle  a  t>asis  for  an  industry-wkje  setttement 
of  this  controversy.  Neverttietess,  elections  re- 
lating to  certain  containers  were  required  to  bie 
made  last  fall,  and  some  taxpayers  made  ttie 
election  in  order  to  avokJ  protracted  audits  and 
costly  litigation. 

This  situatkxi  is  so  unusual  ttiat  I  t)elieve 
that  corrective  legislation  is  essential.  A  wtx)le 
industry  faces  ttie  unpalatable  optkxis  of  en- 
tering protracted  and  expensive  litigation  or 
accepting  ttie  half-a-loaf  offered  in  ttie  revenue 
procedure.  In  this  case,  Congress  shoukJ  pro- 
vkJe  a  clear  and  workatjie  statutory  standard 
whk:h  is  a  fair  and  reasonat}le  elaboration  of 
ttie  container  provision.  This  new  standard 
shoukJ  apply  to  containers  notwittistanding  any 
elections  made  pursuant  to  ttie  revenue  proce- 
dure. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  provkjes  a 
standard  whk^  will  confirm  ttie  kxigstanding 
practices  of  ttie  U.S.  container  leasing  industry 
by  overruling  ttie  revenue  ruling  and  ttie  reve- 
nue procedure  for  containers  placed  in  servce 
prkx  to  January  1,  1991. 


COMPUTERS  IN  AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Automotive  Information  Council  tias  predcted 
that  the  integration  of  vehk:le  electronk;  and 
mkyoprocessor  systems  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  will  tie  the  txggest  automotxie  chal- 
lenge of  the  1990's.  More  and  more,  computer 
circuits  are  being  integrated  in  automotxies. 
Computers  cunently  play  a  role  in  controlling 
engine  speed,  braking,  and  statijs  display.  In 
ttie  future,  computer  use  in  automotxies  is  ex- 
pected to  expaiid  into  near-obstacle  detection 
and  other  areas. 

Unlike  tiie  mectiarxcal  components  of  an 
automot)ile,  however,  computers  can  malfunc- 
tion intermittentty  as  ttie  result  of  a  wkle  vari- 
ety of  external  factors  such  as  radn  frequency 
or  electromagnetic  interference  and  internal 
factors  such  as  cokj  sokJer  joints  arxJ  faulty 
components.  Ttiese  malfunctions  could 
produce  sudden,  unintended  acceleration 
events  resulting  in  acckjents  and  deattis. 

In  spite  of  ttiese  shortcomings,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  computers  in  autonx>t)iles  have  great 
potential — txit  we  must  t>e  very  careful.  Based 
on  my  25  years  experience  in  aerospace  engi- 
neering, I  can  report  that  there  are  safeguards 
wtiKh  have  minimized  ttie  risks  posed  t>y 
intermittent  computer  operation  in  tiie  aircraft 
and  space  fields.  However,  the  integratkxi  of 
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oompulers  is  retath^iy  new  territory  for  car 
manufacturers  and  w  e  must  act  now  in  order 
to  avoid  carnage  on  (xjr  roads  later  as  greater 
nuntMrs  of  cars  bec()(ne  computerized. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  H.R. 
5099,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation'to  request  tt|B  National  Academy  of 
SderKes  to  study  the  use  of.  and  risks  associ- 
aied  with,  electronic  land  microprocessor  sys- 
tems in  automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatksn  wiN  provide  a 
base  of  informatton  im  ttw  problems  arxj  the 
most  cost-effective  n  ethods  to  avoid  ttie  haz- 
ards caused  by  inter  nittent  computer  failure.  I 
lo  support  this  important 
legisiatxxi. 


urge  my  coleagues 
piece  of  public  safety 
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Mr.  W015.  Mr.  Sp<  laker.  as  we  undertake  in 
this  Congress  ttw  cri  ical  task  of  reauthorizing 
our  Surface  Transportation  Act,  we  are  corv 
fronted  with  an  exasperabng  dilemma  wtiere 
urgent  higfrway  nee^ls  and  available  funding 
are  inversely  proportional.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  introducing  legislptkxi  ttiat  targets  our  na- 
lionai   quandary   of   exparxiing   demarvj   but 


shrinking  dollars  in 
fcjfxSng. 

It  is  obvious  that 
ative  ways  to  fund 
needed  to  take  us 
in  that  spirit  that  my 
of  Federal  funds  in  i 
highways,  currently 


area  of  transportatton 

vmH  need  to  firxj  cre- 

transportatx>n  system 

the  21st  century.  It  is 

jislatkxi  altows  ttie  use 

constructxxi  of  new  toll 

rohibited  t>y  law.  My  leg- 


islation specifies  that  new  ton  highways  eligi- 


woukj  be  those  de- 
ttwrefore  alleviate  con- 


ble  under  this  pri 
signed  to  bypass, 
gMttonin.  urtMn 

Tol  inencing  tradHionally  speeds  up  the 
constructnn  of  badly  needed  highway 
projects,  and  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  per- 
mN  ttw  uae  of  Fedefal  funds  in  this  process. 
This  aiows  the  accumulation  of  Federal. 
State,  and  kxal  furvs  pka  bond  financing  at 
orw  time.  Not  only  « i  this  more  efficient  than 
the  drawnout  process  of  inaemental  funding 
stages,  but  H  also  at  ms  money  over  tfie  tong 
haii  by  avoUng  infla  tonary  costs. 

An  exampto  in  the  Washington  area  where 
federaly  augmented  tol  financing  \wouU  Im 
crucial  ia  in  the  fuidhig  of  ttw  desperately 
needed  eastern  bypeps.  This  bypass  wouM  dh 
vert  as  much  as  33  percent  of  north  and 
southbound  1-95  true  o  and  other  through  traf- 
fc  that  now  mixes  vi  Nh  tocal  commuters,  cre- 
■Hng  near-gridtock  condWons  during  msh 
hours. 

TMs  would  be  a  wirv-win  situatton  for  aM 
araa  travelers.  The  (astern  leflhonrrl  through 
tavelers  woiM  prefer  to  avoid  ttw  congestion 
of  the  makopollan  i^ea  completely,  even  if  it 
mean  paying  a  idito  do  so.  And  for  focal 
oommulara,  thie  wou  d  be  a  dream  come  true, 
r  when  you  X)naider  that  an  outer  by- 
wouU  be  the  iquivaient  of  addtog  arv 
to^lfwedonotbuidanouter 
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bypass,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000, 
speeds  of  15  to  25  mifos  per  hour  or  less  can 
be  expected  on  one-half  of  ttie  Capital  Belt- 
way in  peak  hours,  with  speeds  of  30  to  40 
miles  per  hour  on  another  20  miles  of  the  belt- 
way. 

With  the  construction  of  an  outer  bypass, 
the  bottom  line  woukj  be  that  in  ttie  Washing- 
ton area  traffic  congestfon  on  the  Capital  Belt- 
way, the  Wilson  Bridge,  the  American  Legfon 
Bridge,  and  other  area  highways  would  be 
dramatically  decreased.  Also  safety  on  area 
roads  woufo  be  enhanced  as  ttiousands  of 
dangerous  trucks  woufo  use  ttie  t>ypass, 
avoiding  the  wort(-tx>und  mass  of  focal  com- 
muters. 

Despite  the  critical  need  for  the  eastern  by- 
pass and  ttie  relief  it  woukJ  offer,  its  hefty  po- 
tential S2  billfon  price  tag  mandates  a  creative 
funding  mechanism,  such  as  toll  financing,  if  it 
is  to  come  off  ttie  drawing  txjards. 

Most  of  us  receive  mail  from  constituents 
who  are  ovenvhekned  by  the  sheer  task  of 
getting  to  work  on  focal  congested  highways. 
One  letter  complaining  about  the  Washington 
area  read:  "I  arrived  here  on  ttie  21st,  after 
ttie  most  laborious  journey  of  a  fortnight  I  ever 
went  through;  resting  one  day  in  Alexandria 
and  anottier  in  Baltimore  *  '  *  ttie  roads 
ttirough  the  wtiole  way  were  so  t)ad  ttiat  we 
coufo  never  get  more  ttian  three  miles  per 
hour  •  •  *." 

That  wasn't  written  by  a  commuter  on  ttie 
Capital  Beltway.  K  was  written  200  years  ago 
by  Ttiomas  Jefferson.  It  just  sounds  like  it  was 
written  today. 

This  problem  is  not  unique  to  ttie  Washing- 
ton area.  Lifting  ttie  current  prohibitfon  against 
using  Federal  funds  for  toll  roads  woufo  alfow 
many  congested  urttan/sutxjrtian  communities 
natfonwkJe  to  qufokly  build  new  bypass  arte- 
ries of  relief. 

My  proposed  legislatfon  woukl  permit  toll  f>- 
nancing  for  federally  funded  bypass  highways 
natfonwkJe  wtiich  link  vnth  major  arterials  and 
whfoh  alfow  through  traffic  to  circumvent  ur- 
tanized  communities  of  more  tlian  50,000 
population.  According  to  the  Federal  Higfrway 
Admtnistratfon,  such  bypasses  are  currently 
proposed  or  in  the  planning  stages  in  the  foi- 
fowing  urtnnized  areas: 

Birmingtiam,  AL. — Ttie  htorth  Birmingham 
Outer  BeltUne.  a  30-50  mNe  semfoircfo  bypass 
around  ttie  north  sfoe  will  link  with  a  soutfiem 
bypass  on  ttie  west  skle. 

Atlanta.  GA. —  In  ttie  draft  environmental  im- 
pact state,  right-of-way  is  being  cunentty  pur- 
ctiased  on  a  portion  of  ttie  U.S.  19  corridor 
over  to  U.S.  29 — norttieast  Atlanta — for  the 
20-25  mite  first  leg  of  a  completely  circum- 
ferential AOante  Outer  Beltway  which  will  total 
nearty  100  miles  wtien  completed. 

Austin.  TX. — In  preliminary  and  draft  envi- 
ronmental stages,  ttie  Austin  Outer  Parkway  in 
an  80-mito  drcumferential  foop  around  ttie  city 
which  will  be  built  in  four  segrnents. 

Raleigh.  NC— The  f^orthem  Wake  Express- 
way, in  tite  final  EIS  stage,  wil  be  a  27-mito 
arc  around  ttie  north  part  of  ttie  city. 

Lawrence,  KS.— A  proposed  12-mite  bypass 
wM  direct  ttvough  trafffo  around  ttie  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  city. 

Ttiere  are  many  oltier  communities  natforv 
wide  whKh  are  conlenplating  bypass  high- 
ways and  for  whfoh  toll  financing  couU  be  ttie 
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mectianism  needed  to  jump  start  ttiese 
projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  cost- 
effective  mectianism  for  freeing  wortdng  Amer- 
icans from  the  traffic  cruncties  that  rob  ttiem 
of  their  productivity  and  of  time  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

A  copy  of  this  legislation  folfows: 

H.R.  2034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  129  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Construction  of  New  Bypass  Hioh- 
WATS  IN  Urbanized  Areas.— 

"(1)  Authorization  for  Federal  Partict- 
PATION.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  Fed- 
eral participation  In  toll  facilities  on  the 
same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
construction  of  tree  highways  under  this 
ctiapter. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  types  of  facilities.— 
The  Secretary  may  only  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation under  this  subsection  in  construc- 
tion of  new  toll  bypass  highways  located  in 
urbanized  areas. 

"(3)  LmrrATiON  on  Federal  Share.- Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Federal  share  payable  for  the  construction  of 
a  toll  bypass  highway  under  this  suljsectlon 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent. 

"(4)      PUBUC      OWNERSHIP      REQUIREMENT.- 

Each  toll  bypass  lilghway  or  apix'oach  there- 
to under  this  subsection  must  be  publicly 
owned  and  operated;  except  that  Federal 
funds  may  participate  under  this  subsection 
in  the  approaches  to  a  toll  bypass  highway 
whether  the  highway  Is  to  be  or  has  been 
constructed  by  a  State  or  other  public  au- 
thority. 

"(5)  LnnTATiONs  ON  USE  OF  REVEKUE8.— Be- 
fore the  Secretary  may  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation under  this  subsection  in  a  State, 
the  State  highway  department  must  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  which 
provides  that  all  toll  revenues  received  from 
operation  of  the  tolled  facility  constructed 
under  this  subsection  will  be  used  only  on 
the  tolled  facility  and  only  for  construction 
costs,  or  for  the  costs  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  service 
of  the  tolled  facility,  including  resurfacing, 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and  restora- 
tion; except  that  any  excess  toll  revenues 
may  l>e  used  for  construction  of  other  trans- 
portation projects  in  the  region. 

"(6)  Effect  on  apportionment.— Toll  mile- 
age constructed  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  used  to  increase  a  State's  apportion- 
ment under  any  apportionment  formula. 

"(7)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sul>- 
sectlon.  the  following  definitions  apply: 

"(A)  Bypass  hiohway.— The  term  'bypass 
highway'  means— 

"(i)  a  multllane,  access  controlled,  arterial 
highway  (including  any  bridge  or  tunnel 
which  is  part  of  such  highway)  which  per- 
mits traffic  to  avoid  an  urlMmlzed  area  by 
providing  a  continuous  alternative  route 
connected  at  each  end  to  a  route  on  the 
Interstate  System  or  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system,  and 

"(11)  a  multllane  access  controlled  prin- 
cipal arterial  highway  (Including  any  bridge 
or  tunnel  wtilch  is  part  of  such  highway)  that 
provides  a  continuous  loop  around  a  major 
urbanized  area  or  portion  thereof. 

"(B)  New  toll  bypass  hiohway.— The  term 
'new  toll  bypass  highway'  means  construc- 
tion of  a  bypass  highway  on  a  new  location 
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and  Includes  any  Improvements  to  such  a  by- 
pass highway  after  it  Is  open  to  traffic. 

"(C)  Urbanized  area.— The  term  'urban- 
ized area'  means  an  area  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by 
responsible  State  and  local  officials  in  co- 
operation with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Boundaries  shall,  as 
a  minimum,  encompass  the  entire  urbanized 
area  within  a  State  as  designated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.". 


ACCOMPANYING  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
FORM THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  reform  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  for  over  50  years  ttiis  Important  law  has 
protected  both  the  U.S.  Government  and 
American  workers  from  unscnipuk>us  contract- 
ing practKes.  It  assures  that  Federal  tax- 
payers can  expect  competent  craftsmen  on 
Federally  funded  or  assisted  constructkm 
projects  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  a 
decent  starxlard  of  living  for  workers  In  one  of 
our  last  import-resistant  bioe  collar  industries. 
I  am  introducing  this  t>ill  today  twcause  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  us  to  reaffinn  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  provkf  ng  a  level  play- 
ing fiekl.  Our  constituents  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect fair  wages,  competitive  contracts,  quality 
constructkm,  arxj  competent  craftsmanship 
wtien  ttieir  tax  dollars  are  invested  in  construc- 
tion projects. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  mandates  that  all  fed- 
erally funded  or  assisted  construction  projects 
pay  kx:ally  prevailing  wages  corresponding  to 
the  various  types  of  trades  or  skills  involved. 
The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent  Federal 
construction  procurement  from  urxjermining 
living  standards  and  kxal  economies  whKh 
are  impacted  t>y  the  presence  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  constructk>n.  Davis-Bacon 
requires  contractors  to  pay  locally  prevailing 
wages  theret>y  eliminating  incentive  to  txing  In 
k>w  pakl  unskilled  workers  from  other  areas. 
Consequently,  kx:al  laborers  and  craftsmen 
have  an  even  chance  to  compete  for  work  on 
projects  where  Federal  nxxiey  or  ottier  assist- 
arwe  is  involved. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  this  morning 
is  the  result  of  rrKxe  than  4  years  of  effort  by 
the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  to  pro- 
mote meaningful  and  timely  reforms  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Those  IndMduals  or  groups 
who  seek  repeal  of  this  law  will  no  doubt  be 
disappointed  Those  wtw  in  good  conscience 
advocate  reform  will,  I  twiieve,  find  a  well  rea- 
soned and  balanced  package  of  major  con- 
cesskxw  and  adjustments  as  well  as  other  im- 
provements to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Let  me  summarize  this  bill: 

Major  Provisions 

Raises  the  Act's  threshold  (Irom  the  cur- 
rent S2000.00  trigger  for  any  type  of  federal 
construction  to  (1)  S100,000.00  for  new  con- 
struction projects  (2)  (15,000.00  for  repair  and 
alteration  work. 
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Compels  the  Department  of  Labor  to  issue 
more  timely  wage  surveys. 

Restores  the  scope  of  prevailing  wage  sur- 
veys to  include  all  similar  construction  work 
in  the  applicable  area. 

Eliminates  75%  of  the  paper  work  nec- 
essary for  employer  payroll  reporting  under 
the  Copeland  Act  (reports  are  reduced  from 
weekly  to  once  a  month). 

Codifies  existing  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  issue  regulations,  admin- 
istrative decisions  and  legal  interpretations 
concerning  application  of  the  Act  that  are 
final  and  binding  on  other  agencies. 

Strengthens  current  law  requiring  prevail- 
ing wages  on  federal  lease/construction 
projects. 

Defines  "apprentice,"  "trainee,"  and 
"helper"  and  limits  their  use  to  prevailing 
local  practices. 

Limits  the  amount  of  fringe  benefits  the 
employer  may  include  as  part  of  the  prevail- 
ing wage  payment  to  the  employee  to  the 
level  of  fringe  beneflts  determined  to  be  pre- 
vailing in  the  local  survey  area. 

Requires  that  "laborers  and  mechanics" 
who  work  as  independent  contractors,  be 
paid  locally  prevailing  wages  for  their  skill 
or  craft. 

Codifies  current  application  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  federally  funded  or  assisted 
construction. 

Clarifies  how  state  or  local  prevailing  wage 
laws  apply  on  Davis-Bacon  projects. 

I  believe  this  amendment  simplifies  and  up- 
dates the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  a  very  meaning- 
ful way.  Without  questkMi,  the  signifnant  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  threshoM  and  reporting 
requireoients  update  the  Act  for  tfte  1990's.  In 
taking  this  actkxi  we  renew  and  strengthen 
our  resolve  to  protect  American  workers 
against  exptoitatktn.  This  amendment  is  a 
sound  and  t>alarx;ed  solution  to  reform  ttie 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  to  cosponsor  and  work  for  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment 


RECOGNITION  OF  KIMI  SHIRAISHI 
OF  LA  PIETRA  HAWAH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  horxK 
for  me  to  rise  today  arxJ  recognize  a  talented 
young  woman  from  Hawaii,  Kimi  ShIraishi. 
Kimi  is  a  student  at  La  Pietra  Hawaii  School 
for  Giris  and  she  has  written  an  award  winning 
essay  on  auttx>r  L.M.  Montgomery.  It  Is  an  in- 
spirational essay  written  by  an  exceptional 
young  woman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  arxj 
proud  to  submit  Kimi  Shiraishi's  essay  for  the 
Record. 

"Lucy  Maud  Montgomery" 
(By  Kimi  ShIraishi,  Chosen  Best  Over-All  in 
the  1991  Great  Women  Essay  Contest) 
L.M.  Montgomery,  or  Lucy  Maud  Mont- 
gomery, is  not  as  popular  and  well-known  as 
Agatha  Christie,  Georgia  O'Keefe,  or  Emily 
Dickinson,  but  she  is  the  woman  author  I  ad- 
mire the  most.  I  admire  her  because  of  her 
accomplishments,  the  way  she  addressed  so- 
cial issues,  and  her  Imagination.  As  an  early 
nineteenth  century  Canadian  author,  I  have 
learned  fix)m  her  books  that  anything  can  l>e 
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accomplished  by  anyone,  poor  or  rich,  female 
or  male,  even  in  the  days  women  were  not 
considered  equal  to  man. 

Bom  on  November  30,  1874  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  she  grew  up  in  a  society  that 
thought  women  should  stay  home  and  be 
homemakers  of  families.  L.M.  Montgomery, 
all  her  life  tried  to  show  everyone  that  she 
could  accomplish  anything  even  though  she 
was  a  woman.  Even  as  a  child  in  grammar 
school,  she  thought  that  girls  were  as  good 
as  boys  and  tried  to  be  the  best  in  her  class 
and  succeeded.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  had  one 
of  her  poems  printed  in  the  local  newsiwper 
and  passed  the  examination  into  Prince  of 
Wales  College  with  high  scores  and  also 
Dalhouse  University,  receiving  a  higher  edu- 
cation than  most  women  of  that  time.  L.M. 
Montgomery  showed  people  of  that  time  that 
women  could  be  more  Intelligent  and  that 
women  could  not  be  pushed  around  and  con- 
trolled by  men. 

L.M.  Montgomery  addressed  the  social 
problems  of  the  era  when  she  created  a  fe- 
male orphan  heroine.  In  novels  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  males  were  usually  de- 
fined as  the  heroes  of  the  stories,  but  L.M. 
Montgomery  only  has  females  as  heroines  of 
her  novels.  What  is  also  admirable  about  her 
book,  "Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  is  that  the 
heroine  is  also  an  orphan,  which  was  a  mi- 
nority of  that  time.  L.M.  Montgomery's 
character,  "Anne  Shirley",  the  heroine,  re- 
ceives a  higher  education,  became  the  smart- 
est in  her  classes,  and  like  her  creator,  got 
her  book  published.  These  were  the  things 
people  of  this  age  would  never  think  a 
women  could  do.  People  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  might  have  not  realized  it. 
but  L.M.  Montgomery  had  exposed  them  to 
the  great  capabilities  of  women. 

The  Characteristic  I  admire  the  most 
about  L.M.  Montgomery  Is  her  imagination. 
In  her  novel  "Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  the 
main  character  "Anne  Shirley"  has  so  much 
imagination  that  she  could  carry  on  for 
hours  and  that  just  makes  the  reader  love 
"Anne"  so  much.  Even  Mark  Twain  once 
said  that  "Anne  Shirley"  was  "the  sweetest 
creation  of  a  child  yet  written".  To  create  a 
character  with  a  big  imagination,  L.M. 
Montgomery  had  to  have  a  good  imagination 
also.  Her  imagination  has  shown  me  that  a 
person  needs  imagination  so  they  can  lead  a 
happy  and  full  life.  It  was  L.M.  Montgom- 
ery's lively  imagination  that  will  make  her 
books  be  joyful  to  read  from  now  until  for- 
ever. 

At  a  time  when  people  thought  women 
could  not  do  many  things  as  well  as  men, 
L.M.  Montgomery  showed  people  that  this 
was  wrong.  In  her  lifetime,  she  has  accom- 
plished more  things  that  no  one  thought  she 
could  do.  L.M.  Montgomery  had  an  Imagina- 
tion filled  with  goals  that  she  set  out  to  do 
and  with  her  desire  and  determination  she 
got  them.  L.M.  Montgomery  filled  people's 
lives  with  humor  and  joy  and  that's  why  I 
admire  her  the  most. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO  TAKE  ACTION  TO 
PREVENT  GLOBAL  WARMING 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  a  resokjtxxi  caling  on 
the  administration  to  support  the  adoptkxi  of 


in  the  United  States 


Several  years  ago, 
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specific  timetabies  aijd  targets  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  cartxxi  dioxidf  [CC^  emissions— both 


and  arouKJ  the  world. 


CO:  is  widely  consilered  to  be  the  No.  1 
cause  of  global  warmfig. 


the  Congress  decided  to 


ftrxi  out  more  about  greenhouse  warming  t>y 
commissioning  a  stidy  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  [?^S]  on  the  policy  im- 
pications  of  global  ws  rming.  The  NAS  recently 
released  its  report  wf  ich  makes  the  strongest 
case  to  date  for  actinb  now  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  accelerated  gpbal  climate  change. 

What  are  the  risks'?]  If  CO:  and  other  green- 
house gases  continue  to  accumulate,  gk)bally 
an  average  warming  bf  3-  to  8-degrees  Fahr- 
enheit coukj  occur  o>^r  the  next  century  with 
potentiatiy  devastatirK)  effects  for  the  environ- 
ment arvj  human  lifa.  Gk>bal  warming  couM 
shift  temperature  zones,  rainfall  patterns,  and 
agricultural  belts,  arxj  [possibly  cause  sea-level 
rise  arvl  flooding  of  low-lying  coastal  areas. 
These  changes  cocfd  have  dramatic  corv 
sequerx:es  for  humar^  life  in  food  production; 
energy  use;  water'  supply  arxl  control; 
biodiversity;  arxJ  hum^n  health. 

The  NAS  report  bu|ds  on  a  number  of  ear- 
lier studws  which  ass^  the  human  contritxi- 
tion  to  natural  gtobal  \*rarming.  Ttie  report  says 
that  despite  great  uncertainties,  greenhouse 
warming  is  a  potentiail  threat  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify action  now.  Given  the  massive  anxxjnt  of 
greenhouse  gases  w^Mch  have  already  accu- 
mulated in  ttie  atmotohere,  waiting  for  sci- 
entific consensus  is  tsfitamount  do  doing  noth- 
ing. 

The  NAS  report  is  Icurrently  receiving  a  tot 
of  attentkyi  in  Washington.  One  important  rea- 
son is  ttie  membersftip  of  the  NAS  panel, 
whKh  reads  like  a  wtto's  wtK>  of  the  scientific 
establishmeni  arxJ  i^x^kxJes  representatives 
from  corporate  Amefk^  and  is  chaired  t>y 
former  Senator  Daniel  Evans.  By  all  accounts, 
this  is  not  a  group  gfven  to  rash  prorxxince- 
ments  on  gk)bal  environmental  policy.  And  yet. 
their  report  recommends  ttie  adoption  of  an 
ambitious  program  td  reduce  or  offset  emis- 
sions of  cartxxi  dnxkte,  mettiane, 
chkxoftuorocarbons,  arxJ  other  gases  that 
couM  lead  to  overall  greenhouse  gas  reduc- 
tions of  between  10  a|id  40  percent 

The  United  States,  is  the  workfs  leading 
emitter  of  greenhous4  gases,  irx:Juding  COz, 
arxl  it  shouM  be  the  vforticfs  leader  in  actk}n  to 
reduce  these  emisskxts.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration's continuiog  refusal  to  pursue  tar- 
gets and  timetables  f()r  reducing  COz  remains 
a  major  obstacle  to  pipgress.  While  the  United 
States  last  year  joined  136  otiier  nations  in 
calling  kx  the  adoptft>n  of  "response  stiate- 
gies"  for  addressing  oobal  warming,  the  Unit- 
ed States  thus  far  has  resisted  taking  the  nec- 
essary actions  to  fffectively  address  this 
threat  J 

On  both  the  natkxial  and  international  lev- 
els, ttie  administratiofi's  current  policies  con- 
template substantial  increases  in  CO?  emis- 
snra  in  the  decades!  ahead.  The  Presktenrs 
natnnal  energy  strategy,  for  example,  antici- 
pates a  IS-percent  imvease  in  CO?  emisskxis 
over  the  next  20  yeai  i.  During  negotiations  in 
February  on  an  intern  ational  treaty  to  set  spe- 
cific goals  for  redudn  |  greenhouse  gases,  ttie 
United  Stales  slood  v  luaHy  akxie  in  opposing 
the  adoption  of  a  drifl  oonveninn  itiat  con- 
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tains  commitments  to  stabilize  or  reduce 
woddwkle  COa  emissions. 

In  addKkm,  most  of  the  worid's  industrial  na- 
tions, including  Germany  and  Japan,  recog- 
nize ttie  economk:  twnefits  of  taking  the  lead 
in  devek>ping  high-efficiency  technologies  and 
expanding  ttie  use  of  alternative  energy 
sources.  Germany,  for  example,  is  committed 
to  reducing  its  COz  emisskxis  by  25  percent 
by  ttie  year  2000.  If  ttie  United  States  fails  to 
move  quk^ly  in  reducing  our  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels,  America  could  well  t>e  handing 
over  market  dominance  in  vital  advanced  tech- 
nologies to  our  European  and  Asian  competi- 
tors. Prudence  and  the  future  of  our  competi- 
tiveness dk:tates  anottier  course. 

While  a  final  judgment  on  ttie  extent  of  the 
threat  posed  by  gk}bal  warming  is  still  some 
years  away,  ttiere  is  general  consensus  ttiat 
the  problem  is  growing  worse.  We  can  take 
steps  now  to  cut  CO2  emissions  ttiat  will  not 
only  reduce  ttie  severity  of  anticipated  in- 
creases in  g\6ba.\  temperatures,  but  also  help 
achieve  ottier  environmental  and  energy  goals 
ttiat  are  vital  to  the  national  interest 

America  must  not  relinquish  its  leadership  in 
the  fiekJ  of  environmental  protectton;  it  must 
instead  promote — at  home  and  abroad— re- 
ductions in  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

We  will  not  know  ttie  whole  truth  atx}ut  glob- 
al warming  until  king  after  the  time  for  effec- 
tive action  passed.  We  commonly  buy  insur- 
ance to  guard  against  unforeseen  acckjents  or 
illnesses.  The  United  States  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  cost-effective  insurance 
against  global  warming  ttiat  will  pay  major  divi- 
dends in  enhanced  efficiency  and  environ- 
mental protection,  regardless  of  how  severe 
the  greenhouse  effect  turns  out  to  be.  Ifs  an 
investment  we  must  make  for  our  children. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAUJE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  package  of  nine  t>ills  to  amend  and 
strengthen  the  Okler  Amercans  Act  of  1965. 
Through  57  States  and  territorial  units  and  670 
local  area  agencies  on  aging,  ttie  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provkJes  for  ttie  only  national  net- 
work that  delivers  a  full  range  of  servk:es  to 
the  okjer  population. 

For  over  a  year,  ttie  Select  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Human  Sendees,  of 
whk^  i  am  ttie  ranking  minority  member,  has 
been  tiokjing  a  series  of  oversigtit  tiearings  in 
preparation  for  ttie  1991  reauttiorization  of  ttie 
Older  Americans  Act.  From  ttiese  tiearings. 
and  through  discusskins  with  constituents, 
leaders  of  aging  organizatkxis,  research  ex- 
perts and  agency  offKials,  I  have  devek)ped 
these  bills  covering  a  number  of  timely  issues. 
I  believe  they  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  fine  tuning  ttiis  signifrcant  legislatk)n. 

CAREGIVERS  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Informal  caregivers,  primarily  female  family 
members,  provkje  80  percent  of  ttie  care  and 
assistance  needed  by  ttie  frail  ekleriy.  This 
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care  is  a  key  factor  whk:h  altows  oWer  indivki- 
uals  to  remain  in  ttieir  own  homes  as  long  as 
possible,  thus  preventing  or  delaying  nursing 
home  placement. 

This  bill  would  authorize  supportive  services 
to  sti-engthen  caregivers,  such  as  training,  ac- 
cess to  support  groups,  respite  care  and  infor- 
matk>n  and  referral  for  other  servces. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  ELOERCARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

The  rapidly  escalating  aging  of  ttie  U.S. 
population  will  dramatically  increase  the  need 
for  servk:es  for  okler  persons  wtio  are  at  risk 
of  k)sing  ttieir  self-sufficiency.  By  the  year 
2030,  one  of  every  four  Americans  will  be  60 
years  of  age  or  okJer  and  atiout  8  millkjn  will 
be  over  age  85. 

This  amendment  encourages  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging  to  support  activities 
and  devek}p  resources  for  home  and  commu- 
nity-based care  for  the  frail  elderiy  by  involving 
a  wkJe  variety  of  indivkJuals,  agencies,  organi- 
zatk)ns  and  txisinesses  to  mobilizing  coopera- 
tive community  efforts.  This  could  include  pub- 
lic awareness  campaigns,  voluntary  servKe 
programs  and  publk>private  coalitions. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  GUARDIANSHIP  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

At  least  500,000  individuals  across  ttie 
country,  particularly  the  elderly,  are  affected 
by  guardianship,  the  judicial  process  whk:h 
transfers  the  decisionmaking  responsibility 
from  a  person  who  has  been  declared  incapa- 
t}le  of  tiandling  his  or  tier  own  affairs  to  an- 
other person.  This  legal  system,  which  se- 
verely limits  an  indivkfual's  personal  autorv 
omy,  lias  many  problems  and  wkJespread 
abuses  which  are  t>ecoming  an  increasingly 
serious  issue. 

The  guardianship  amendments  woukl:  First, 
require  the  omtxxJsman  program  for  kxig-term 
care  facilities.  whk:h  investigates  and  resolves 
complaints,  to  include  protection  of  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  resklents  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment and  activities  of  guardians  and  rep- 
resentative payees;  second  alk>w  legal  assist- 
ance programs  to  represent  wards,  and  low  in- 
come okler  indivkjuals  wtio  seek  to  become 
wards,  in  guardianship  proceedings  and,  ttiird, 
allow  sennces  to  provkJe  information  and  tiain- 
ing  for  indivkjuals  to  t>ecome  guardians  and 
representative  payees  of  okler  indivkjuals,  in- 
cluding less  restrictive  alternatives  to  guard- 
ianship. 

OUTREACH,  INFORMATION.  AND  REFERRAL  OLDER 
AMERICANS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

This  amendment  woukl  require  ttie  outreach 
and  information  and  refenal  programs  of  ttie 
Okler  Americans  Act  to  emptiasize  linking 
servKes  to  okler  indivkjuals  who  are  isolated 
and  okler  persons  with  Alzheimer's  disease, 
and  their  caregivers.  Ttie  recentty  released 
major  study  by  ttie  OffKe  of  Technotogy  As- 
sessment, "Confused  Minds,  Burdened  Fami- 
lies," cited  caregivers'  lack  of  knowledge 
atxiut  servk»s  as  one  of  ttie  major  reasons 
ttiat  people  with  dementia  do  not  use  needed, 
available  servnes. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  TRANSPORTATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

This  t)ill  woukl  require  States  to  estatilish 
advisory  bodies  to  make  recommendations  for 
ti^ansportation  servKes  ttiat  affect  okler  indh/kl- 
uals.  There  is  common  agreement  ttiat  coordi- 
nation is  a  prerequisite  for  effective  and  effi- 
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cient  management  of  transportation  services 
for  social  service  programs.  Therefore,  this  bill 
would  also  require  states  and  area  agencies, 
to  the  extent  practicaljte,  to  coordinate  trans- 
portation services  provided  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  with  other  public  and  special 
population  transportation  services. 

The  bill  also  requires  a  study  of  how  Older 
Americans  Act  money  is  being  spent  on  trans- 
portation, what  it  is  txjying,  the  level  of  needs 
of  older  indn/iduals  for  transportation  senm^es 
and  ttie  extent  to  which  resources  are  avail- 
able to  meet  those  needs. 

RURAL  EOUTTY  FOR  OtDER  AMERICANS  AMENDMENTS  Of 
1991 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  percent  of  ttie  Nation's 
older  persons  live  in  rural  areas.  Their  poverty 
rate  is  considerably  higher  and  they  have  less 
access  to  services  than  older  indMduals  wtx> 
live  in  cities. 

This  amendment  would  require  that  particu- 
lar attention  be  given  to  older  individuals  living 
in  rural  areas.  It  also  would  require  State  for- 
mulas for  distribution  of  Older  Americans  Act 
funds  to  include  a  factor  that  reflects  the  cost 
of  providing  geographical  access  to  services 
to  older  individuals  residing  in  rural  areas.  The 
bill  would  also  delete  from  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  ttie  outdated  current  requirement  that 
State  agencies  spend  in  rural  areas  an 
amount  not  less  than  105  percent  of  the 
anrxMjnt  spent  in  1978. 

WHrrE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AQING  ACT  OF  1991 

This  bill  would  require  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1993. 
The  1987  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Ad  authorized  a  White  House  Con- 
ference in  1991  but  did  not  require  it  For  al- 
most 2  years,  numerous  Members  of  Con- 
gress, leaders  of  aging  organizations  arxj 
many  individuals  have  pressed  for  the  1991 
conference,  but  tfiere  has  been  no  response 
from  the  White  House.  A  national  conference 
on  aging  is  essential  to  identify  current  arxl  fu- 
ture problems,  needs  and  potential  of  older 
persons,  and  to  develop  recommendations  for 
coordination  of  policy  arxJ  executive  and  legis- 
lative action  to  maintain  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  older  Americans. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

These  amendments  would  strengthen  pre- 
ventive health  sendees  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  by  emphasizing:  First,  services  to 
prevent  older  individuals  from  falling  in  their 
hontes  which  often  leads  to  fractures  for  per- 
sons with  osteoporosis— half  of  all  women  and 
one  in  five  of  all  men  will  have  a  fracture  due 
to  osteoporosis;  second,  nutrition  counseling 
for  osteoporosis  and  cardiovascular  disease, 
and  third,  medication  management  screening 
arxJ  education  to  prevent  incorrect  medication 
arxJ  adverse  drug  reactions.  Older  Americans 
age  60  and  over  comprise  about  17  percent  of 
the  population,  but  account  for  30  percent  of 
the  hospitalizations  and  51  percent  of  all 
deaths  from  drug  reactions. 

AREA  AQOICY  ON  AQMG  UNIFORM  USTING  ACT  OF  1961 

This  bM  requires  all  area  agencies  on  aging 
to  unHormiy  list  themselves  in  the  telephone 
book  under  area  agency  on  aging  for  easier 
access  by  consumers.  Area  agencies  across 
the  country  use  different  names  and  are  lo- 
cated in  different  public  and  private  sites.  A 
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uniform  listir>g  provision  would  assure  that  per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  services  will  be  able 
to  find  an  area  agency  on  aging  wherever  they 
are.  This  is  an  essential  step  in  establishing 
an  easily  accessitiie  nationwide  networit  of 
area  agencies  on  aging. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONTINUED 
BUDGET  DEFICITS 


HON.  BUI  ORTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  and  the  alternative 
budget  proposal  advanced  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  1  cannot  vote  in  favor  of 
any  budget  which  burdens  the  American  peo- 
ple with  an  additwnal  $300  billion  in  debt  I 
toW  the  voters  of  Utah's  Third  District  wt»n  I 
ran  for  Congress  that  I  wanted  to  return  fiscal 
responsibility  to  the  budget  process.  Neither 
the  Presidenf  s  budget  proposal  nor  the  com- 
mittee's alternative  halt  the  spiral  of  American 
indetjtedness. 

I  applaud  the  objectives  of  the  Democratk; 
budget  alternative  which  seeks  to  provkle  ad- 
ditional support  for  educatkxi,  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  ChikJren  Nutritkxi  Program,  vac- 
cination programs  for  chiWren,  and  Head 
Start  However,  I  cannot  support  a  budget 
which  continues  the  cycle  of  deficit  spending. 
To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
let  me  note  two  disturbing  statistics:  first,  as  of 
February  1991,  the  Federal  deficit  stood  at  an 
astounding  $3,448  trillkxi;  second,  the  monthly 
interest  payment  on  the  Federal  debt  was  a 
staggering  $17,826  billkxi.  These  expenses 
must  be  met  before  a  single  dollar  can  be 
spent  on  domestk:  programs  or  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  serious  attack  on 
the  budget  deficit  must  contain  three  essential 
elements:  reduced  Federal  spending,  tax  re- 
form, and  changes  in  the  budget  process.  We 
must  realign  our  spending  prkxities  and  elimi- 
nate government  waste  to  achieve  real  reduc- 
tions in  government  spending.  Tax  reform  ini- 
tiatives shoukj  simplify  the  Tax  Code,  provkle 
for  fairness,  and  encourage  investment  arxl 
ecofxjmic  growth. 

I  have  kxig  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
property  drafted  balanced  budget  amendment 
whk;h  wouW  force  the  administratkxi  and  the 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  defteit 
Congress  must  move  to  amend  the  1974 
Budget  Refonn  Act  to  restore  the  Presklenfs 
budget  impoundment  authority— a  budget-cut- 
ting power  which  the  PreskJent  had  for  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  Government's  Nstory.  In 
additkKi,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  budget 
process  wouM  be  signifk:antty  improved  if 
agencies  and  the  administratkm  wodd  ernptoy 
the  traditk>nal  fiscal  dndpline  of  "zero  based 
budgeting"— that  is  forcing  each  program  and 
agency  to  justify  every  dollar  of  expendKures 
every  year— rather  than  simply  estimating 
budgetary  needs  based  on  last  year's  expend- 
itures plus  whatever  addHnnal  funds  are 
needed  to  adjust  tor  inflatkxi.  Finally,  I  tielieve 
that  action  by  the  Congress  to  add  so-called 
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sunset  provisions  to  legislatton  authorizing 
Federal  agencies  and  programs— proviskxw 
wt»«h  would  terminate  a  given  program  or 
agency  after  a  limited  number  of  years  unless 
the  Congress  affirmatively  acts  to  reauttxxize 
thenv- wouW  make  it  far  easier  for  Congress 
and  the  administratk)n  to  eliminate  ineffective 
or  excessively  expensive  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  steps  woukl  go 
a  tong  way  toward  returning  an  essential  fiscal 
discipline  to  the  Federal  budget  and  putting 
this  country  on  ttie  road  to  a  truly  balartced 
budget 


TREE  PLANTING  LEGISLA'HON 

HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHUR 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 
Ms.  SUUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  proud  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  target  Federal  tree  planting  funds 
to  those  areas  of  the  country  that  have  been 
devastated  by  deaster.  Almost  all  urban  areas 
could  benefit  from   more  tree  planting,  but 
areas  struck  by  earttx)uakes,  hurricarws.  k» 
storms,  and  other  disasters  desperately  need 
to  replant  for  environmental  as  well  as  aes- 
tfietk:  reasons. 

My  hometown  of  Rochester,  NY,  is  one  of 
the  areas  that  couU  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tkxi.  Seven  weeks  ago,  on  March  3,  1991,  a 
crippling  ice  storm  profourxty  changed  my 
community.  More  than  350,000  househokls 
lost  power,  some  of  them  for  as  long  as  2 
weeks.  Thousands  of  businesses  and  indivkJ- 
uals  suffered  tosses  totaling  in  ttie  hundreds  of 
milltons  of  doflars. 

But  as  bad  as  these  tosses  were,  the  great 
toe  storm  of  1991  was  a  natural  as  well  as  an 
economto  disaster.  In  a  single  night  the  Roch- 
ester area  witnessed  ttie  wholesale  destruc- 
tkvi  of  our  historic  larxJscape.  Tens  of  tfxxj- 
sarxls  of  healthy,  bountfiul  trees,  grown  over 
many  generations,  were  killed  within  a  few 
short  hours. 

In  Rochester's  beautiful  Highland  Parte 
atone,  as  many  as  800  trees  were  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged.  These  trees  include  40 
species  so  rare  that  part<  officials  fear  they 
may  be  too  expensive  to  replace  except  as 
seedlings.  Rochester's  historic  park  system, 
wtitoh  enjoys  a  reputatton  ttiat  goes  far  be- 
yoTKl  the  confines  of  upstate  New  Yortc,  will 
probably  never  took  the  same. 

A  little  more  ttian  a  century  ago,  Rochester 
hired  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  America's  pio- 
neer landscape  architect,  to  design  the  perk 
system  that  indudes  Highland,  Seneca,  and 
Genesee  Valtoy  Partes.  Historians  tell  us  it  vras 
Olmsted,  for  exampte,  wtx)  first  envisioned 
Highland  Park  as  a  horbcuitural  preserve  with 
a  worW-dass  artxyetum,  a  place  wfiere  horti- 
culturists couto  experiment  with  new  plant  vari- 
eties and  where  the  publto  coukj  et^  the 
benefits  of  such  experiments. 

Olmsted  toft  his  martc  on  many  cities  across 
Amertoa,  but  Rochester's  park  system  is  one 
of  only  a  harxlful  in  the  country  ttiat  dem- 
onstrates so  fully  the  genius  of  ttiis  man.  Ir»- 
deed,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Roch- 
ester's partes  have  erijoyed  an  intemattonal 
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reputation.  In  1899.  fcx  example.  Peter  Barr,  a 
distinguished  txxticuitij  rist  from  London,  wrote 
after  tiis  tour  of  Americ  an  parks:  "I  would  rattv 
er  tiave  missed  YeNo^ratorw  Park  than 
Highland  Park  *  *  *  .  It  is  more  like  a  tntani- 
cai  garden  than  a  park ' 

Ctearty.  the  destruction  to  Rochester's  parks 
has  national  as  well  35  local  significance.  In- 
deed, the  Federal  Government  already  is  play- 
ing an  important  role  f\  the  Rochester  area's 
recovery.  Since  ttie  tipstate  region  was  de- 
dared  a  national  disaster  area  a  month  ago. 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA]  has  done  an  excellerrt  job  working 
with  k)cal  arxj  State  officials  in  evaluating  the 
losses  and  agreeing  to  help  pay  recovery 
costs. 

FEK4A's  offkaals  haVe  shown  ftextoility  and 
understarxing  In  their  dealings  with  our  towns 
and  vilages.  Unforturiately.  FEMA's  disaster 
assistance  can  or)ly  qo  so  much.  FEMA  will 
pay  i4>  to  75  percent  Of  the  ice  storm  cleanup 
inckxing  the  removal,  replacement  arxj  repair 
of  the  trees.  The  rertaining  cost  of  the  ice 
storm  tor  tocal  and  Stite  agencies  is  going  to 
be  in  the  miMons  of  dolars. 

Thirt's  wtiy  I  am  Irfrodudng.  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Hon.  BirnER  Derrick  of  South 
Carolina,  two  t>ills  ttia(  wouM  give  Rochester 
and  other  areas  hit  by  {disaster,  top  priority  for 
Federal  funds  from  tw^  separate  tree  planting 
programs,  one  run  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricutture  aiKl  ttie  other  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  am  pleased  that  Serv 
ator  Ernest  Houjngs  lof  South  Carolina  is  in- 
troducing this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Both  of  my  colleague  have  experienced  the 
dtffcutlies  of  recoverir^  from  Hurricane  Hugo 
several  years  ago.  Maliy  Federal  experts  have 
described  Rochester's! ice  storm  as  one  step 
betow  Hurricane  Hug^  in  the  devastatfon  it 
caused.  The  legislatlofi  I  am  introducing  not 
onty  wouM  help  New  \jorkers  and  South  Caro- 
linians replace  trees  clsstroyed  in  natural  dis- 
asters txJt  wouM  ass^t  commurvties  around 
the  courrtry  faced  with  similar  problems. 

The  first  tM  wiN  anend  the  Tree  Planting 
Foundation  auttwrized  in  last  year's  farm  bill 
that  provkles  matctiing  grants  to  focal  commu- 
nities arxl  organizations  that  are  planting 
trees.  The  tiill  woufo  dve  priority  to  programs 
replacing  trees  lost  in  i  natural  disaster. 

The  second  bil  wjll  target  tree  planting 
Ikjnds  avaMabie  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  areas  like  upstate  New  York 
that  have  experierx^d  |a  natural  disaster.  Spe- 
cilicalty,  ttie  biN  wouMlgive  priority  for  award- 
ing tree  planting  funds!  to  areas  with  devastat- 
ing tree  toss  or  wher4  the  lack  of  trees  was 
causing  environment^  damage.  Under  the 
program.  State  offfoia^  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase trees  from  sma)l  business  nurseries  to 
plant  on  pubic  tarxJs  like  Rochester's  parks. 
Last  year  Congress  provided  S15  million  for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Passage  of  these  two  new  bills  will  help  to 
ensure  that  communities  such  as  Roctiester 
that  are  struck  by  disaster  will  get  priority  in  al- 
focating  Federal  funds  to  help  replant  trees.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
these  two  bills  that  will  direct  Federal  funding 
to  cost  effective  arxJ  necessary  tree  planting 
efforts. 


April  23,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMY  BULL  CRIST 


shmb  layer  In  the  paiM  will  change  dramati- 
cally. Erosion  on  newly  bare  hils  will  alter  ttie 
landBcape.  New  peslal  and  fauna  will  appear 
as  a  result  of  Ihe  rotti^  vegetation.  We  need 
to  do  al  we  can  to  ntake  sure  that  this  kind 
of  delerioratton  never  t^es  place. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  special  tritxjte  to  Amy  Bull 
Crist,  distinguished  educator  and  comrrHjnity 
activist.  Mrs.  Crist  is  being  honored  at  a  dinner 
April  26.  1991.  by  the  Orange  County  Task 
Force  on  Child  Atxjse  and  Neglect.  Inc.  with 
its  Goklen  Bear  Award  for  her  continued  com- 
mitment to  the  children  and  youth  of  Orange 
County. 

I  join  her  many  friends  and  admirers  and 
compliment  Amy  Bull  Crist  on  being  selected 
to  receive  this  award.  Throughout  her  life,  slie 
has  set  exemplary  standards  of  excellence: 
For  her  students;  for  the  faculty  of  the  Orange 
and  Ulster  County  school  districts;  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Orange  County  and  for  generations  of 
parents,  spanning  over  half  a  century. 

Amy  t>egan  her  career  in  educatfon  in  1 924 
at  ttie  Goosetown  School.  After  teaching  for 
over  a  decade,  she  deckled  to  return  to  school 
and  further  her  education.  Amy  enrolled  at 
New  York  University,  receiving  a  Bachefor  of 
Science  degree  in  1939  and  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  the  following  year.  She  retired 
in  1974  as  District  Superintendent  of  Sctiools 
for  the  Sole  Supervisory  District  of  Orange 
and  Ulster  Counties,  having  completed  50 
years  of  service  in  education. 

Throughout  her  career.  Amy  has  always 
found  time  to  devote  to  her  community.  She 
helped  establish  ttie  Orange  County  Commu- 
nity College  and  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Cooperative  Services.  She  founded  ttie  Amy 
Bull  Crist  Reading  Courx;il  and  ttie  Amy  Bull 
Crist  Youth  in  Govemment  Program  and  is 
currently  active  with  several  other  organiza- 
tions to  include:  Goshen  Historic  Track;  Or- 
ange County  Citizens  Foundation;  Hill-Hokj  & 
Brick  House  Museums;  Occupations.  Inc.  and 
the  Bull  Family  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  out- 
standing contritxjtions  that  the  Bull  Family  has 
made  for  several  centuries  to  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley of  l^w  York.  Amy  Bull  Crist  has  nobly  car- 
ried on  ttiat  proud  tradition  with  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity. I  am  confkJent  she  will  continue  provk^ 
ing  invaluatile  service  to  her  community.  For 
her  legacy  has  already  done  much  to  improve 
ttie  quality  of  life  afong  ttie  Hudson  River  and 
far  beyond. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ART  EXHIBIT 
"CHORNOBYL— 5  YEARS  AFTER" 
AND  THE  UKRAINIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  b^lbute  to  a  powerful  art  exhitxt  and  a  cou- 
rageous group  of  people.  "Chomobyl — 5 
Years  After"  is  an  art  exhibit  memorializing  the 
b-agedy  of  the  1986  nuclear  disaster  in 
Ukraine.  It  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Scar- 
ab Clii)  in  Deti^oit.  Ml. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  experienced 
much  adversity  throughout  the  20th  century. 
As  a  people  they  faced  mass  exterminations 
in  the  1920's.  induced  famine  in  the  1930's, 
Soviet  and  Nazi  oppression  in  ttie  1940's,  and 
the  lingering  afflictions  of  the  1986  nuclear 
holocaust.  Time  and  time  again,  the  rich  cul- 
tural, religious,  and  social  fatxic  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  has  been  tested. 

When  the  power  station  exploded  on  April 
26,  1986  at  1:24  a.m.,  due  to  the  Soviet  de- 
sign of  the  reactor  and  control  rods,  9  tons  of 
radioactive  detxis  escaped  from  the  No.  4  re- 
actor—about 100  times  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation released  by  the  atomic  bombs  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  arid  Nagasaki.  The  official  cas- 
ualties were  listed  as  31  dead  and  203  hos- 
pitalized. 

Because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  intolerance  of 
free  speech,  the  worfo  may  never  know  the 
tme  costs  of  this  design  flaw.  Yet,  the  growth 
of  the  democracy  movement  has  helped  to  lift 
the  shroud  of  secrecy  tiiat  surrounds  the 
world's  worst  nuclear  disaster.  There  are  esti- 
mates ttiat  5,000  people  in  Ukraine  have  died 
from  Chomobyl's  direct  fallout.  As  many  as 
500,000  Ukrainians  are  likely  to  develop  can- 
cer as  a  result  of  exposure  to  radiation.  Truly 
these  are  numbers  of  tragk:  proportions. 
Chomot)yrs  eventual  toll  on  our  worid  may  be 
irremediat)le. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  pictures  often 
speak  louder  ttian  words.  The  organizers  of 
"Chornobyl — 5  Years  After,"  the  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Ukrainian  CuKure  [ADUK], 
indeed  hope  this  to  be  the  case.  They  are  dis- 
playing 50  pieces  of  art  from  25  artists,  all  of 
Ukrainian  heritage,  to  foster  putilic  awareness 
of  Chornobyl's  lasting  repercussions.  The  dis- 
plays are  disturbing,  tionest  representations  of 
Chomobyl's  falfout.  ADUK  has  a  clearly  stated 
goal  in  presenting  this  exhitxt:  "The  sponsors 
of  this  extiit)it  tiope  its  presentatfon  will  pierce 
through  the  tightly  wrapped  cloak  of  apattiy  to 
people's  sensit>ilities" — strong  words  for  strong 
works. 

We  must  never  forget  the  horror  of 
Chomobyl  and  its  effects  on  an  entire  group  of 
people.  "Chomobyl — 5  Years  After"  provides 
us  with  lasting  images  of  nuctear  devastation. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
the  day-to-day  pilight  of  ttie  Ukrainian  people. 
Let  us  tie  sti-engthened  t>y  our  Ukrainian 
brottiers  and  sisters  wtiose  thirst  for  freedom 
is  so  unrelenting.  Organizations  like  ADUK 
provkle  clear  examples  of  ttie  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple's resolve  to  preserve  ttieir  rich  cultural  her- 
itage. I  woufo  like  to  commend  the  Scarab 
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Club  for  hosting  this  important  and  significant 
exhibit 


SIGNAL  TO  JAPAN:  UNITED 
STATES  WILL  NOT  TOLERATE 
UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION AND  NINTENDO-A  MAR- 
KETING PAT  ON  THE  BACK.  NOT 
EVEN  A  SLAP  ON  THE  WRIST 
FOR  PRICE  FIXING 


HON.  GREG  LAUGHUN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

iWlr.  LAUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  Japanese  Government  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  unfair  trading  practices. 
My  legislation  specifically,  prohibits  the  import 
of  any  Japanese  video  cassette  recorders  and 
players  until  Japanese  markets  are  opened  to 
American  rue. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  of  an  incident,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  at  an  international  food 
show  in  Tokyo,  where  the  Japanese  Govenv 
ment  demanded  the  removal  of  an  educational 
exhibit  of  10  pounds  of  American  rice.  The 
Japarwse  Government  stated  that  this  actwn 
was  justified  because  their  food  control  law 
prohitiits  rice  imports  for  commercial  purposes. 

I  personally  find  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's actk>n  offensive  and  unacceptable. 
This  expression  of  pure  protectionism  is  a  set- 
tjack  not  only  to  the  Amerkan  rice  industry. 
but  also  to  any  individual  who  thought  free 
trade  with  Japan  was  possible.  This  kind  of 
twhavior  is  simply  not  corxJusive  for  fairness 
in  worid  markets.  It  exemplifies  a  greedy  chiW 
mentality,  where  Japan  expects  to  continue  to 
enjoy  full  access  to  American  markets  while  at 
ttie  same  time  it  ctoses  its  doors  to  certain 
American  goods. 

I  have  over  3,000  rice  producers  in  my  dis- 
trict ¥^ho  are  becoming  increasingly  frustrated. 
They  do  not  understand  wtiy  ttiey  cannot  sell 
rice  to  a  country  who  has  fkxxled  their  com- 
munities with  Japanese  automobiles,  vkleo 
cassette  recorders,  stereos,  camcorders,  vkJeo 
games,  fax  machines  and  televisk>ns. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced  this 
legislatkxi  to  send  a  message  to  Japan  that 
Americans  will  not  tolerate  the  unfair  tracing 
practKes  of  another  r^tkxi.  Japanese  VCR's 
were  selected  because  they  represent  ap- 
proximately 1  ^/^  percent  of  total  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  ttie  United  States,  which  would  match 
the  1  ^Ai  percent  projected  gain  in  total  United 
States  exports  to  Japan  if  the  Japartese  mar- 
ket was  oper>ed  to  Amernan  rice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  my  hope 
that  legislatkxi  such  as  ttiis  woukj  not  be  nec- 
essary. But  in  light  of  currerrt  events.  I  believe 
Japan  must  realize  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  serious  about  eliminating  cur- 
rent trade  barriers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sending  this  strong  signal  to  the 
Japanese  Government  ttuit  ttie  United  States 
wH  not  tolerate  unfair  trading  practices. 


HON.  TOM  lAfTFOS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  LAtJTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  recently  settled  an 
anti-trust  case  charging  Nintendo  of  America. 
Inc..  with  price  fixing.  Nintendo  is  a  vkleo 
game  system  and  game  cartridge  manufac- 
turer. The  charge  of  prk»  fixing,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  is  a  very  serious  vk>latk>n  of 
our  anti-trust  laws  and  a  vk>lation  of  ttie  prin- 
cip>les  that  our  society  has  determined  shouM 
govern  our  economic  system. 

What  did  FTC  do  to  settle  this  serious  legal 
action  against  Nintendo?  Under  pressure  from 
the  FTC.  Nintendo  will  distribute  $5  coupons 
to  Nintendo  game  owners  which  can  be  used 
for  future  purchases  of  Nintendo  video  games. 
This  outrageous  settlement  kx)ks  more  like  an 
FTC-sanctk)ned  promotk)n  for  Nintendo,  rattier 
ttian  a  punishment  for  price-fixing. 

By  forcing  Nintendo  to  offer  coupons  as 
punishment  for  price-fixing,  ttie  FTC  has 
placed  Nintendo  at  a  competitive  advantage. 
The  FTC.  by  this  dectsk)n,  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  mandate  of  fostering  competitive 
pricing.  Nintendo  games  already  have  ttie  dis- 
tinctkm  of  being  ttie  best-selling  toy  in  Amer- 
«a.  and  now  the  FTC  has  required  Nintendo 
to  give  a  rebate  at  ttie  same  time  that  our 
country  is  in  an  economk;  downturn — a  perfect 
way  to  boost  Nintendo  sales  at  the  expense  of 
its  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FTC  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  mandate  of  encouraging  competitkxi. 
If  we  are  to  uptiold  our  Natk)n's  anti-tnjst  laws 
we  must  take  serious  actkm  against  firms  wtio 
vk>late  ttiose  laws.  This  settlement  hurts 
American  consumers  in  ttie  long  run — it  erv 
courages  a  furttier  expanskxi  of  ttie  txjsiness 
of  ttie  single  largest  manufacturer  and  gives 
Nintendo  free  advertising  and  promotion. 
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tx>n  to  reveal  the  truth  about  the  1956  revolu- 
tkm  in  Hungary,  atXKit  whd  its  real  heroes  and 
vctims  had  been,  exposed  him  to  increasing 
tiarassment  and  intimklatkxi  from  the  Com- 
munist auttxxities — including  fines,  house 
searches,  and  refusal  of  ttie  right  to  travel, 
even  to  other  Soviet  bkx;  countries.  But  his 
perseverance  and  courage  also  won  him  ttie 
respect  and  trust  of  many  Hungarian  citizens. 

Gyorgy  Krasso  was  byal  to  the  Hungarian 
people  ttvoughout  his  career,  embracing  ttieir 
causes  as  his  own.  As  he  wrote  in  1981. 
Ttiere  is  no  more  important  nor  more  timely 
task  ttian  for  us  to  sweep  away  ttie  propa- 
ganda lies  that  have  been  toM  against  ttie  rev- 
oMxxi  for  ttie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to 
give  tjack  to  ttie  people  ttieir  own.  forgotten 
history."  He  was  among  ttie  most  vocal  and 
ttie  tyavest  of  dissidents,  and  for  ttiese  rea- 
sons he  was  among  ttxMe  wtio  suffered  ttie 
most  too. 

The  past  18  months  have  witnessed  tre- 
mendous ctianges  in  Hungary's  pditKal  sys- 
tem, and  tremendous  advances  in  ttie  area  of 
human  rights.  As  we  look  hopefully  toward  the 
future,  we  must  not  forget  the  Important  con- 
tritxitions  of  indMduals  like  Gyorgy  Krasso. 
who  stood  resolute  through  far  grimmer  days. 
I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  him  here. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GYORGY  KRASSO, 
1932-91 


HON.  Snm  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gyorgy  Krasso,  a 
Hungarian  economist,  activist,  and  intellectual. 
Mr.  Krasso's  work  was  well-known  to  ttie  Hel- 
sinki Commisskxi,  of  wheh  I  am  ctiairman;  in- 
deed, he  met  with  my  esteemed  former  col- 
league Senator  John  Hbhz  in  1986.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Krasso,  whose  experi- 
ence during  ttie  1956  revoiutx)n  and  ttie  years 
it  earned  Nm  in  jail  helped  inspire  his  deep 
and  unflagging  devotwn  to  the  disskJent  move- 
ment in  Hungary. 

In  1979,  Gyorgy  Krasso  was  the  first  person 
to  publkdy  describe  the  events  of  1956  as  a 
democratic  natkxial  revolution.  His  determina- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
BRAILLE  GUILD  ON  ITS  SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  RTTUR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  BITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  Lehigh  Valley  Braille  Guikj  of 
Allentown,  PA  on  ttieir  siKjr  anniversary.  In 
celetxation  of  ttieir  25  years  of  service,  ttie 
guiM.  in  conjunctkxi  with  the  Associatkxi  for 
ttie  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  of  Lehigh 
County,  will  be  hosting  the  21st  Conference  of 
the  Natkmal  Braille  Associatk>n,  Inc.,  in  Allen- 
town,  PA,  April  24-27,  1991.  Vohjnteers  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia  will  be  partKipating  in  this  celetya- 
tkxi. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Braille  GuikJ  is  a  non- 
profit group  of  volunteers,  certified  by  ttie  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  wtio  transcribe  print  mate- 
rial into  braille  for  the  biind/visuaNy  impaired  of 
our  community,  as  well  as  ottiers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

More  than  300  of  their  completed  book  titles 
are  registered  at  the  American  Pririting  House 
for  the  Blind  in  Lexington,  KY,  which  ads  as 
a  clearinghouse  tor  all  braille  textbooks— K- 
12— transcribed  throughout  ttie  country.  By 
this  process,  books  transcribed  kKaNy  can  be 
duplicated  by  us  for  distritxjtkxi  to  other  braille 
reading  students  in  need  of  ttiem. 

Woridng  under  the  codes  set  by  the  Braille 
Auttiority  of  North  America  and  under  ttie 
guidelines  of  the  tMatkNial  Braille  Association, 
the  guikJ  has  attained  a  natnnal  reputatkxi  for 
producing  quality  braHle.  Over  the  years,  their 
books  have  been  sent  to  44  States  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

The  guikJ  is  comprised  of  22  transcribers, 
who  volunteered  14.317  hours  to  transcribe 
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31,673  pages  of  bra4e.  These  pages  were 
transformed  in  tex1b(x4(S  for  blind  Pennsytva- 
nian  students,  cookbo^,  work-related  mate- 
rials. Red  Cross  manuals,  and  many  ottier  val- 
uable texts  for  visualtyl  impaired  adults  in  our 
community.  In  additioni  to  "regular"  texttxxAs, 
they  also  transcnbe  nr^th  and  science,  music, 
al  foreign  languages!  tactile  graphics  and 
computer  notation.  Additional  staff  is  com- 
prised of  25  thermofontiers — duplicators — who 
volunteered  1,233  hours  to  reproduce  85.342 
tyaiHed  pages.  Theae  pages  were  sent 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  All 
of  the  work  is  done  out  of  the  volunteers' 


Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing the  volunteers  of  tne  Lehigh  Valley  Braille 
GuiU  arxJ  tfieir  supporters  on  the  joyous  occa- 
sion of  their  silver  anniversary.  Their  spirit, 
dedicatkxi,  arxj  hard  work  sets  an  example  for 
al  of  us,  arvj  they  shoukj  be  rightfully  proud 
of  their  many  accomplishments.  I  commend 
each  arxj  every  one  of  you,  arxt  I  thank  you 
for  your  fine  contributkfis  to  ttie  blind  arxl  vis- 
ually impaired  in  our  colnmunity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  L.  LEVINE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NCT '  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1  lEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  A  ml  23. 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mrt  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Louis  1^.  Levine.  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  New  York  CrtyJ  After  years  of  invalu- 
able and  dedicated  sfrvne  to  Empire  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shiekj  of  New  York,  Louis  Le- 
virw  has  recently  assigned  the  presidency  of 
the  New  York  Collegel  of  Podiatric  MedKine 
(NYCPM].  Mr.  Levine  <k  an  honorary  alumnus 
of  the  college,  having  been  awarded  an  horxx- 
ary  doctor  of  humane  letters  and  has  served 
on  tfw  faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  in  divi- 
sfon  of  community  medlcirw. 

The  NYCPM  Is  inde^  lucky  to  have  a  per- 
son of  Louis  Levirw's  jstature  guiding  the  fu- 
ture of  its  many  academic  arvJ  community  en- 
deavors. Lou  will  bring  to  the  college  his  years 
of  experierx»  as  an  ediicator.  a  public  servant 
arxj  a  corporate  leadei  Mr.  Levine  comes  to 
the  NYCPM  after  having  served  over  1 0  years 
as  tt>e  vice  presklerrt  {or  public  arxJ  govern- 
mental affairs  for  Ernpine  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  At  Blue  Cross.  Lou  was  responsible  for 
the  company's  govemnlent  relatfons  arxJ  com- 
municatkxn  activities.  Pnor  to  going  to  Blue 
Cross.  Lou  served  as  a  beacon  in  New  York 
City's  fwaRh  communi^,  arxJ  was  a  guiding 
force  for  the  State's  miuny  workers  as  a  high- 
level  official  in  New  York's  Central  Labor 
Council  [AFL-CIO]  an«  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor.    | 

Lou  has  served  the  Idtizens  of  the  Empire 
State  in  more  ways  than  I  can  mention.  Most 
recenity,  Lou  was  instrumental  in  enaisling 
Blue  Cross  to  sponsor  and  help  to  coordinate 
a  forum  on  youth  suidde  preventfon  with  the 
Galup  organization  an  I  my  office.  Therefore. 
it  is  with  great  pride  (lat  I  congratulate  him. 
his  wife  Marilyn,  and  I  is  cfMdren  and  grarxl- 
cNUren  for  his  ascendipg  to  the  presidency  of 
the  New  York  College  d(  Podatric  Medfoine. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHANNA  ALLEN  AND 
WAYNE  WATTS 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  two 
truly  outstanding  Individuals  In  this  country, 
Mrs.  Johanna  Allen  of  Hesperia,  Ml  arxJ  Mr. 
Wayne  Watts  of  Lowell,  Ml.  Both  have  been 
teachers  In  the  Morley  Stanwood  School  Sys- 
tem In  Moriey,  Ml  for  19  arxj  28  years,  respec- 
tively. Their  contributions  to  education 
throughout  many  years  have  tieen  lnvaluat}le. 

Bom  in  Czechostovakia.  Mrs.  Allen  was  able 
to  escape  tfie  region  as  a  young  girl  just  be- 
fore Vne  rise  of  ttie  Nazi  regime.  Atthough  she 
left  European  schools  In  the  1 0th  grade,  when 
she  came  to  the  United  States  she  was  ac- 
cepted at  Ferris  State  University  wtiere  she 
earned  a  perfect  4  grade  point  average  while 
at  ttie  same  time  raising  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Allen  later  attended  Grand  Valley 
State  College,  now  Grand  Valley  State  Univer- 
sity, arxl  then  went  on  to  complete  her  mas- 
ters degree  at  Central  Michigan  University. 

Since  1972.  Mrs.  Allen  has  taught  both  Eng- 
lish arxJ  German  to  a  generation  of  students. 
Her  Interests  are  not  limited  to  these  subjects, 
however.  She  Is  Involved  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects  in  tx}th  the  school  system  and  tfie 
community. 

In  1990.  Mrs.  Allen  retumed  to  her  home- 
land of  Czecfiosfovakia  after  the  fall  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  witness  first-hand  her  country's  new 
found  freedom. 

Mr.  Watts  became  Interested  in  his  career 
as  an  educator  while  attending  Ferris  State 
University.  He  later  graduated  from  Alma  Col- 
lege where  he  was  also  a  t)aset>all  and  bas- 
ketttall  standout.  Upon  completion  of  his  de- 
gree at  Alma.  Mr.  Watts  was  hired  as  a  t>as- 
kettjall  coach  at  Tmfant  High  School,  now  part 
of  the  Lakeview  Scfiool  System.  During  his  4- 
year  tenure  at  Tmfant.  Mr.  Watts's  teams  won 
all  but  eight  games. 

In  1954.  Mr.  Watts  was  hired  as  both  a 
teacher  and  a  coach  at  Howard  City  High 
School  In  Howard  City,  Ml.  During  his  9-year 
career  at  Howard  City,  not  only  did  Mr.  Watts 
prove  himself  to  be  a  gifted  teacher,  but  he 
also  proved  himself  to  be  an  exceptional 
sports  coach. 

He  led  the  baseball  team  to  three  State 
finals  and  in  1  year  at  Howard  City.  Mr.  Watts 
coached  four  different  sports  while  simulta- 
neously acting  as  the  department's  athletic  di- 
rector. It  Is  clear  ttiat  he  did  all  of  this  for  the 
tienefit  of  his  students. 

In  1963.  Mr.  Watts  began  In  the  Moriey 
Stanwood  System  teaching  science  and  Span- 
ish arxJ  coaching  sports.  Not  only  is  he  well 
respected  by  his  students  and  colleagues,  he 
is  also  recognized  by  the  State  of  Mk:higan  as 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  High  Scfiool 
Coaches  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  outstanding  indi- 
viduals will  be  retiring  at  ttie  conclusion  of  this 
scfiool  year  and  will  be  further  honored  by 
their  colleagues  and  ttie  community  at  a  spe- 
cial retirement  celebratk>n  dinner  on  May  25. 
1991,  at  ttie  Country  House  Restaurant  in  Big 
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Rapids,  Ml.  I  know  you  will  join  me  in  thanking 
and  commending  these  two  truly  remarkat>le 
people  for  their  accomplishments  and  commit- 
ment to  education  and  the  community.  They 
have  indeed  left  tfieir  marks  on  tfie  Mk:higan 
Put)lk:  School  System. 


GOOD  SAMARITAN  CLUB  STU- 
DENTS CHEERED  ISRAELI  KIDS 
DURING  SCUD  ATTACKS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEIi 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Club  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish 
School  In  Homestead.  FL.  This  group  of  stu- 
dents, grades  three  through  eight,  frequently 
extends  a  hand  of  friendship  to  those  in  need 
by  collecting  food  for  tfie  hungry,  clothes  for 
the  needy,  and  toys  for  the  Impoverished. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  as  Scud  mis- 
siles fell  upon  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  tfiese 
youngsters  sent  several  care  packages  of 
stickers,  eraser  tops,  and  games  to  cheer  up' 
their  disheartened  and  frightened  counterparts 
in  Israel.  Under  the  leadership  of  coordinator 
Jack  Leonard,  the  guidance  of  Father  Tfiomas 
Honokj,  and  the  enthusiasts  support  of  Prin- 
cipal John  Jones,  the  Good  Samaritan  Club  is 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  and  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  deeply  rooted  Judeo-Christian  ethics. 

In  a  letter  to  Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shfomo  Lahat. 
the  students  said  they  were  partk:ularty 
touched  by  the  ttxxjght  of  Israeli  youngsters 
sealing  tfiemselves  In  special  rooms  in  fear  of 
potential  chemk^al  attacks,  not  knowing  If  they 
woukj  ever  again  see  their  classmates.  They 
cited  the  importance  of  keener  awareness  of 
otfier  peoples,  with  mutual  understanding  to 
bridge  cultural  gaps.  And  they  expressed  soli- 
darity with  Israel  in  their  prayers  for  peace  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  heartening  to  know 
tfiat  Amerk:an  chikjren  are  reaching  out  to 
tfiose  in  otfier  countries  this  way.  Let  us  fiope 
that  the  sentiments  of  these  children  will  come 
true,  that  a  just  and  everlasting  peace  will  fi- 
nally come  to  this  war-torn  region. 


HONORING  RAY  LENZ 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  27  will  be 
a  special  night  in  Gallitzin,  PA  as  a  remark- 
at>le  Individual  is  honored  for  his  servk^e  to  his 
community  and  to  the  American  Legk}n. 

Ray  Lenz'  efforts  as  Department  Conv 
mander  of  the  Pennsylvania  American  Legk>n 
have  continued  his  kxigtime  work  with  the 
American  Legion  and  In  the  community.  Ray, 
a  member  of  Gallitzin  Memorial  Post  1 74.  has 
served  tfiree  terms  as  post  commander,  two 
terms  as  20th  district  commander,  and  was 
Pennsylvania  Western  Vk»  Commander  in 
1985. 
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Ray's  work  as  a  special  education  instnx^tor 
at  Penn  Cambria  High  School  gives  him  spe- 
cial insight  as  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's National  Committee  on  Education.  His 
extraordinary  interest  in  young  people  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  his  volunteer  efforts  as 
an  organizer  arvj  coach  for  special  Olympics 
and  as  a  troop  comnrvtteeman  for  Boy  Scout 
Troop  92  of  Cresson. 

I  have  krx>wn  Ray  and  his  wife  Herlene  for 
many  years.  They  are  truly  exceptional  individ- 
uals, arxl  their  love  for  their  community  may 
be  exceeded  only  by  their  love  for  their  three 
grandchildren.  Ray's  efforts  for  veterans  in 
Pennsylvania  have  truly  been  outstanding.  As 
veterans  fiave  faced  reductions  in  staffing  at 
veterans'  hospitals  which  would  adversely  af- 
fect their  care,  or  as  they  have  struggled  with 
budgets  which  would  cut  ttie  benefits  they  so 
richly  deserve,  Ray  has  tirelessly  pushed  for 
the  rights  of  veterans  who  fought  for  the  free- 
dom that  we  all  enjoy.  I  want  to  thank  Ray  for 
his  dedk^ation  and  devotion  to  both  the  com- 
munity arxl  the  Amerkan  Legion,  and  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  continued  good 
health  and  good  fortune. 


MIDDLETOWN  VFW  POST  HOST 
HOMECOMING  CELEBRATION 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
26,  1991,  the  MkJdIetown  VFW  Post  Home  in 
Port  Monmouth,  NJ.  will  host  wfiat  promises  to 
be  an  enjoyable  and  patriots  homecoming 
celetxatkxi  for  the  men  and  women  wfw  re- 
cently served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  represent  a 
distrnt  with  a  significant  Defense  Department 
presence:  Fort  Monmouth  and  the  Naval 
Weapons  Statk>n  Earte  are  both  located  in 
New  Jersey's  Third  Congressional  District. 
Both  of  tfiese  Installations  made  significant 
contributions  to  our  country's  tremendous  suc- 
cesses in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  U.S.S.  Detroit,  whk;h  is  homeported  at 
Earte,  and  the  U.S.S.  Seattle  will  be  docking 
at  Earle  this  week.  HurxJreds  of  saik>rs  re- 
cently returning  from  heroK  service  in  ttie  gulf 
will  be  among  those  honored  at  Friday's 
event.  These  vessels — fast  combat  support 
ships — played  a  vital  role  in  supplying  our 
forces  in  the  area  with  ammunition  and  other 
supplies.  Those  txave  volunteers  wfx)  served 
on  these  ships,  in  the  face  of  constant  danger, 
performed  tfieir  task  with  a  degree  of  courage 
and  professKHialism  that  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  t>e  ttie  heart  of  America's  strength. 

In  additkxi  to  the  bravery  arxl  fine  training  of 
our  forces,  ttie  ottier  key  to  America's  success 
in  the  gulf  war  is  our  superior  technotogy.  One 
of  the  great  centers  of  that  technok>gk»l  de- 
vek)pment  is  Fort  Monmouth.  The  list  of  com- 
munKatk>ns  and  electronk»  materiel  devel- 
oped at  this  facility  is  kKig  and  impressive.  It 
was  this  type  of  technok)gKal  expertise  that 
allowed  the  ground  war  to  be  completed  so 
quKkly,  so  decisively  and  with  so  few  allied 
casualties.  The  guest  speaker  at  Friday's 
event  will  be  Sergeant  Major  Nelson  of  Fort 
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Monmouth  who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Fort  Monmouth  is  also  the  home 
of  the  389th  U.S.  Army  Band.  This  fine  en- 
semble will  be  performing  patriotk:  selectk>ns 
at  Friday's  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  about  the  many 
difficult  and  challenging  domestk:  issues  that 
will  face  our  country  in  the  nrxxiths  and  years 
ahead.  But,  as  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore, ttie  differences  tietween  Americans  end 
at  the  water's  edge.  Our  vk:tory  in  the  gulf  and 
tt>e  emotional  reception  that  our  returning 
troops  are  receiving  all  over  ttie  country  have 
proved  that  America  remains  a  wortd  leader 
and  a  nation  unified  on  the  home  front  by  a 
stiared  sense  of  honor  and  purpose. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
SANTANA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  deep  regret  I  must  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  Congress  that  my  dear  friend 
Alameda  County  Supervisor  Charies  Santana 
passed  away  on  April  4  In  San  Leandro. 

Losing  Chariie  Santana  is  a  tragedy  not  only 
for  his  dear  family  and  friends  but  also  to  Ala- 
meda County,  our  State  of  California  and,  in- 
deed for  the  Natkxi.  A  member  of  ttie  Ala- 
meda County  Board  of  Supervisors  since 
1974,  he  gave  devoted  and  selfless  sennce  to 
our  community.  He  was  admired  and  honored 
by  everyone  as  a  model  publk;  servant 

Chariie  Santana's  accomplishments  as  an 
important  elected  official  were  too  numerous 
to  descritw  in  full.  A  dominant  theme  in  his  ca- 
reer was  his  consistent  efforts  to  provide  a  fair 
and  compassk)nate  society.  He  was  ttie  leader 
in  ttie  county's  adoption  of  its  successful  rent 
control  programs.  Under  his  guidarv^  ttie 
board  of  supervisors  estat>lished  a  countywkle 
paramedk:  program,  a  neigtiborhood  preserva- 
tion law  and  new  servk»s  for  ttie  ekJerly  and 
homeless.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  striving 
for  a  just  society  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  ttiat  you  and 
my  congressional  colleagues  join  me  in  send- 
ing condolences  and  sympattiy  to  Chartie's 
loving  family,  his  wife  Doris,  his  son  Ctiartes 
and  his  daughters  Gkxia  and  Celia. 


MCCLOSKEY      SALUTES      HOLLAND 
DAIRY  FOR  PRO-ENVIRON- 

MENTAL   MILK    POUCH    PACKAG- 
ING 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  felktw 
Members  of  the  House,  I  woukJ  like  to  bring  to 
your  attentkm  the  efforts  of  a  southwest  Indi- 
ana dairy  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  envi- 
ronmental responsibility.  The  Holland  Dairy 
Co.  announced  on  April  11  ttiat  it  will  under- 
take ttie  sale  of  its  product  via  a  new  plastk: 
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pouch  container  that  win  result  in  a  95  percent 
reductkm  in  waste  volume  in  landfills,  and  a 
75  percent  reductkxi  in  package  weight  over 
cun^ent  milk  jugs  and  paper  cartons.  According 
to  Holland  Dairy,  pouch  packaging  keeps  the 
milk  fresher  for  a  kinger  period  of  time,  and 
has  the  added  benefit  of  the  pouch  itself  being 
recyclatile. 

Last  week,  Holland  Dairy  introduced  this 
new  packaging  to  its  customers  In  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kentucky.  While  pouch  packaging  is 
the  Standard  in  Canada,  Introducting  this 
packaging  to  a  convenience-oriented  putilk;  is 
not  wittiout  some  risk  and  is  highly  commend- 
able. Holland  Dairy  is  convinced  that  the 
American  publk:  is  ready  to  do  its  part  for  ttie 
environment,  and  believes  that  the  United 
States  will  join  Canada  in  making  ttie  pouch 
the  principal  means  of  packaging  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

With  ttie  crisis  in  solkl  waste  reductkm  and 
disposal  growing  day  by  day,  examples  of  erv 
vironmental  responsitxllty  in  product  packaging 
and  source  reductkxi  need  to  be  congratu- 
lated. It  is  my  hope  that  Holland  Dairy's  efforts 
will  help  encourage  ottier  companies  to  offer 
similar  environmentally  responsible  solutkxis 
to  ttie  American  consumer. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  JOHN  CHARLES 
WHITE 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1991 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  John  Charies  White,  who  is  retiring  as 
chaimian  of  the  Department  of  History  at  ttie 
University  of  Alat>ama  in  Huntsville. 

Dr.  White  was  bom  on  April  14,  1939,  here 
in  our  Natkm's  Capital.  He  graduated  from  pri- 
vate and  publk;  sctiools  In  Ariington,  VA,  and 
received  his  t>actiek>r  of  arts  degree,  magna 
cum  laude,  tionors  with  exceptkxial  distinctkxi 
in  history,  from  Washington  and  Lee  University 
in  1960.  He  received  his  MJV.  in  1962  and  Ns 
Ph.D.  in  1964,  both  from  Duke  University. 

Dr.  White  served  as  a  captain  in  ttie  USAR 
from  1964  to  1967.  He  was  the  U.S.  Amiy  Li- 
aison and  Informatkxi  Offner  at  Orieans, 
Frarx»  in  1965  and  1966.  He  was  awarded 
ttie  Dunkirtc  and  Chafons  Medals. 

Dr.  White  began  his  professkxial  experience 
with  ttie  University  of  Maryland's  European  Di- 
viskxi  in  Orleans,  France,  in  1965.  He  joined 
ttie  University  of  Alabama  in  HuntsviHe  in  1967 
as  assistant  professor.  He  was  elected  ctiair- 
man  of  ttie  department  of  history  in  1 970.  Ad- 
ditkinally,  he  has  served  as  acting  chairman  of 
ttie  department  of  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature since  1988. 

Dr.  White  served  as  edKor,  coeditor,  or  a 
memtjer  of  the  edttorial  board  for  several 
schdarty  puUcatfons.  He  is  ttie  author  of  nu- 
merous artk:les  and  conventfon  papers.  From 
1967  to  1991,  he  has  made  more  than  70 
putilk;  addresses  to  civk:  organizatkxis  in 
Huntsville  arxl  ttie  State  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  White's  services  to  his  professkxi,  the 
university,  and  ttie  comrrxjnity  are  myriad,  as 
are  his  honors,  awards,  and  recognitkxis.  Dr. 
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White  will  be  honored 
Center  in  Huntsville 


on  April  26  at  the  Bevill 

I  l<now  that  Dr.  White  is  looking  forward  to 
a  happy  and  productive  retirement  and  I  want 
to  wish  him  the  very  kisst 
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Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  he  delegation  appointed 
by  ttie  Speaker  to  asasss  the  Iraqi  refugee  cri- 
sis, to  submit  tfie  foHOwing  report  of  our  deJe- 
gatkxi  for  the  informa^on  of  our  colleagues: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waahiniton.  DC.  April  23, 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  FoLrar. 
Speaker.  House  of  Remesentatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  The  dele^tlon  you  ap- 
pointed to  personally]  assess  the  Iraqi  refugee 
crisis  visited  the  araa  between  April  17  and 
22.  1991.  I  very  mucl  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity you  afforded  me  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  delegation,  aqd  I  am  attaching  a  re- 
port of  our  findings'  and  conclusions.  They 
have  been  unanlmou^y  agreed  to. 

As  you  Indicated  ^hen  appointing  us.  this 
situation  represents  k  grave  threat  to  many 
Innocent  civilians,  ^s  many  as  two  million 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  may  be  at 
risk.  Not  only  are  ube  numbers  large,  but 
they  came  together  in  a  matter  of  days, 
overwhelming  the  capacity  of  neighboring 
governments  and  rdief  agencies  to  effec- 
tively respond.  For  this  reason,  and  given 
the  unusually  ruggdd  and  remote  areas  in 
which  many  of  the  re  rugees  are  located  along 
the  Iraqi-Turkish  border,  we  support  the 
President's  decision  I «  employ  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary on  an  interim  basis  to  help  deliver 
emergency  aid.  If  this  were  not  done,  many 
more  refugees  would  die.  Our  military  forces 
are  doing  an  except  onal  Job.  but  their  re- 
sponalbilitiea  in  thlii  respect  should  be  as- 
s\uned  by  traditional  relief  agencies  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

The  costs  associat^  with  the  relief  and  re- 
uncertaln  at  this  time, 
but  they  will  be  si  rnlflcant.  To  date,  the 
United  States  has  (xpended  approximately 
S133  million  in  proUding  emergency  relief 
along  the  Turkish  border.  In  addition,  inter- 
national organlzatlc  08  have  Issued  appeals 
for  S723  million  to  <  eal  with  displaced  per- 
sons within  Iraq  and  refugees  in  all  the  bor- 
der areas.  These  co^ts  and  projections  are 
likely  to  Increase. 

It  Is  clear  to  the  delegation  that  the  Ad- 
ministration must  iiubmit  a  supplemental 
appropriations  reque  it.  It  should  do  so  expe- 
ditiously, after  whic  i  it  should  be  promptly 
considered  by  the  Co;  igress. 

you  for  your  genuine 
concern,  and  the  delegation  stands  ready  to 
help  you  and  the  blpi  irtisan  House  leadership 
in  facilitating  the  fesponse  of  our  govern- 
ment to  this  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

MAhTHEW  F.  MCHUOH. 

I  ':haiTman  of  Delegation. 
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House  Leadership  Congressional  Delega- 
tion TO  Assess  Iraqi  Refugee  Crisis, 
APRIL  18-22,  1991 

During  the  period  of  April  18-22.  1991  a 
House  Congressional  delegation  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Matthew  F.  McHugh.  traveled  to 
Turkey  to  assess  the  Iraqi  refugee  crisis  and 
the  efforts  being  undertaken  to  meet  that 
crisis.  The  delegation  also  included  Rep- 
resentatives Tony  P.  Hall.  Howard  L.  Ber- 
man.  Marge  Roukema  and  Christopher  H. 
Smith. 

The  delegation  visited  the  major  border 
area  refugee  camp  at  Cukurca.  flew  over  sev- 
eral other  mainly  Inaccessible  refugee  areas, 
and  reviewed  each  of  the  major  United 
States  emergency  supply  staging  areas  in 
Turkey.  The  delegation  met  with  a  number 
of  key  officials.  Including  the  President  of 
Turkey.  Lt.  General  John  M.  Shalikashuili 
and  other  U.S.  military  commanders.  Turk- 
ish officials,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
and  various  United  Nations  officials,  includ- 
ing Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan.  The  delega- 
tion talked  to  Iraqi  refugees  and  also  to 
military  personnel  Involved  in  the  emer- 
gency supply  efforts. 

FINDINOS 

1.  As  a  direct  result  of  military  conflict  be- 
tween Iraqi  and  Kurdish  rebels,  as  many  as 
two  million  Kurdish  and  other  Iraqi  civilians 
have  fled  from  the  Iraqi  military  to  border 
areas  and  into  neighboring  countries.  Al- 
though no  accurate  aensus  has  yet  been  pos- 
sible, current  estimates  are  that  over  900.000 
refugees  are  now  in  Iran,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  heading  for  the  Iran-Iraqi 
border.  In  the  Turkish-Iraqi  border  areas 
there  are  between  360.000  and  760.000  refugees 
(including  displaced  persons).  There  are 
smaller  concentrations  elsewhere. 

2.  This  enormous  build-up  of  refugees 
began  on  about  March  31st  and  accelerated 
very  quickly,  overwhelming  the  capacity  of 
neighboring  governments  and  relief  agencies 
to  effectively  respond.  United  Nations  and 
other  knowledgeable  officials  reported  that 
at  no  time  in  their  memory  had  such  a  large 
concentration  of  refugees  massed  so  quickly. 
In  the  Turkish-Iraqi  border  areas,  which  the 
delegation  visited  and  observed  from  the  air, 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  relief  is  seri- 
ously hampered  by  rugged  mountainous  ter- 
rain. Large  numbers  of  refugees  are  massed 
on  high  mountain  peaks  which  in  many  cases 
are  inaccessible  except  by  foot.  The  delega- 
tion was  unable  to  visit  the  Iran-Iraq  border 
areas  and  subsequent  findings  relate  to  the 
Turkish  border  areas. 

3.  Doctors  who  have  gained  access  to  some 
of  the  Turkish  border  areas  have  estimated 
that  between  400  and  1,000  refugees  are  dying 
each  day.  UN  offiicals  said  the  mortality 
rate  was  "extensive"  flrom  exposure,  mal- 
nutrition. Intestinal  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. There  is  a  dire  need  for  potable  water, 
food,  tents,  blankets,  medicine  and  medical 
care.  The  delegation  cannot  certify  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  but  it  did  observe  dead  bodies 
during  its  visit  to  the  Cukurca  area  where 
70.000  to  90.000  refugees  are  gathered. 

4.  Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  only 
the  United  States  military,  supported  by  the 
armed  forces  of  other  nations  (including 
Great  Britain.  France.  Italy  and  Canada), 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  emergency  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  refugees  in  the  Turkish 
border  areas.  Air  drops  and  helicopter  deliv- 
eries are  in  many  cases  the  only  way  of 
reaching  the  refugees,  and  even  then  the  de- 
liveries are  often  inadequate  and  dangerous 
to  accomplish.  U.S.  forces,  including  speciSLl 
forces  and  medical  teams,  are  now  being  in- 
serted on  the  ground  in  some  locations  to 
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improve  the  efficiency  of  humanitarian  sup- 
plies and  services  and  this  effort  will  l>e  ex- 
panded. 

5.  The  Turkish  government  and  people 
have  provided  significant  emergency  aid  to 
the  refugees  in  the  border  areas.  However, 
for  historic  and  other  reasons  Turkey  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  absorb  many  Iraqi  refu- 
gees. While  Turkey  has  established  a  camp 
at  Silopl  which  may  termporarily  take  up  to 
40,000  refugees  (there  are  about  15,000  there 
now),  the  Turkish  government  believes  the 
refugees  must  be  repatriated  to  and  in  Iraq. 

6.  Elxperts  agree  that,  for  health  and  safety 
reasons,  the  refugees  must  shortly  be  moved 
off  the  mountains  to  temporary  camps  on 
lower  ground.  The  hope  is  that  they  can  ulti- 
mately return  to  their  homes  in  Iraq.  How- 
ever, the  refugees  will  not  move  off  the 
mountains  or  return  home  without  credible 
assurances  that  their  security  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

7.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  United 
States  and  its  coalition  partners  have  estab- 
lished the  following  three-phase  plan  to  care 
for  the  refugees:  (1)  The  military  will  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  emer- 
gency relief  in  the  mountains  to  mitigate 
the  suffering  and  death  and  to  stabilize  con- 
ditions in  existing  refugee  areas;  (2)  The  ref- 
ugees will  be  temporarily  relocated  in  camps 
to  be  established  on  lower  ground  in  north- 
ern Iraq;  and  (3)  The  refugees  will  be  repatri- 
ated to  their  homes  in  Iraq.  The  U.S.  and  its 
coalition  partners  will  provide  security  to 
the  refugees  as  they  move  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  temporary  camps  and  for  an  un- 
determined period  at  the  camps.  However, 
U.S.  officials  anticipate  that  UN  and  other 
relief  agencies  will  Increasingly  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  humanitarian  assistance, 
with  total  responsibility  in  those  agencies 
for  such  aid  being  accomplished  within  30  to 
45  days.  It  is  also  hoped  that  responsibility 
for  such  security  as  may  be  necessary  can  be 
assumed  by  the  international  community. 

8.  UN  officials  reported  that  they  were 
willing  to  coordinate  the  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  by  UN  agencies  and  other  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  However,  they  indi- 
cated that  significant  additional  financial 
support  would  be  necessary  and  that  Iraqi 
consent,  at  least  informally,  would  be  nec- 
essary to  operate  in  the  camps  established  in 
northern  Iraq  by  the  coalition.  Moreover, 
Prince  Aga  Khan  told  the  delegation  that 
the  UN  could  not  provide  security  protection 
without  further  action  and  authorization  by 
the  UN  Security  Council. 

9.  Some  government  and  relief  agency  rep- 
resentatives indicated  that  certain  private 
organizations  were  having  difficulty  gaining 
clearance  from  the  Turkish  government  to 
enter  the  country.  The  delegation  received 
assurances  from  Turkish  officials,  including 
President  Ozal,  that  Turkey  would  fully  co- 
operate with  all  relief  organizations.  How- 
ever, they  did  urge  that  relief  efforts  by  the 
non-governmental  organizations  be  better 
coordinated.  The  UNHCR  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  coordinator  of  such  efforts, 
and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  told  the  dele- 
gation that  the  UNHCR  would  be  accelerat- 
ing its  coordination  activities. 

10.  The  costs  associated  with  the  relief  and 
repatriation  efforts  are  very  uncertain  at 
this  time,  but  will  be  significant.  The  United 
States  has  drawn  down  approximately  S133 
million  in  emergency  funds,  supplies  and 
equipment  during  the  first  19  days  of  the  re- 
lief effort. 

International  appeals  to  address  the  emer- 
gency total  approximately  $722  million.  This 
includes  $400  million  In  United  Nations  ap- 
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peals  to  address  refugee  assistance  in  the 
border  areas  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
relief  effort.  Additionally,  the  UNHCR  has  is- 
sued an  appeal  for  $178  million  for  emergency 
health  programs  and  assistance  for  people 
displaced  in  Iraq.  The  International  Red 
Cross  has  issued  an  appeal  for  S73  million  and 
the  International  Red  Crescent  has  issued  an 
appeal  for  S32  million. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Iraqi  refugee  situation  is  a  human 
crisis  of  major  proportions  requiring  a 
prompt  and  significant  response  ftom  the 
International  community. 

2.  Although  some  have  questioned  the  tim- 
ing of  the  decision,  the  President  was  correct 
in  authorizing  the  use  of  military  forces  to 
provide  emergency  relief.  U.S.  forces  are  en- 
gaged In  an  unprecedented  and  intensive  life 
support  mission.  If  they  were  not  so  engaged 
many  more  refugees  would  die.  The  military 
has  done  an  extraordinary  job  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  In  addition  to  continu- 
ing air  drops  and  deliveries,  the  delegation 
encourages  expended  deployment  of  military 
forces  on  the  ground  in  refugee  areas  to  fa- 
cilitate the  delivery  of  emergency  aid  in  an 
orderly  and  effective  manner. 

3.  Responsibility  for  providing  humani- 
tarian relief  should  be  assumed  by  tradi- 
tional relief  agencies  as  soon  as  possible. 
Among  other  things,  this  will  require  re- 
moval of  the  refugees  from  the  remote  moun- 
tainous locations,  additional  financial  sup- 
port ftom  the  international  community  for 
the  relief  agencies,  a  strong  coordinating  ef- 
fort by  the  UNHCR,  and  the  provision  of 
credible  security  in  Iraq  for  relief  workers  or 
a  political  arrangement  with  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment that  assures  such  security. 

4.  Many  refugees  will  not  come  down  from 
the  mountains  to  temporary  camps  in  lower 
lying  areas  in  Iraq  or  return  home  without 
credible  security  guarantees.  In  the  short 
term,  such  guarantees  can  be  provided  by  the 
U.S.  and  coalition  forces.  However,  this 
should  not  be  a  continuing  responsibility, 
nor  should  the  U.S.  military  constitute  an 
occupying  force  in  Iraq.  The  international 
community  must  endeavor  to  find  a  political 
resolution  to  this  problem  or  assume  respon- 
sibility on  a  multilateral  basis  for  protecting 
the  refugee  population. 

5.  The  costs  of  these  activities  are  pres- 
ently uncertain,  but  will  be  significant.  They 
should  be  borne  equitably  by  the  inter- 
national community.  In  providing  emer- 
gency relief  in  the  Turkish  border  area  the 
United  States  has  already  expended  $133  mil- 
lion, including  expenditures  from  existing 
accounts  and  $100  million  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment drawdown  authority  from  inventory. 
At  the  very  least,  these  funds  and  authority 
will  have  to  be  replenished  and  renewed. 
International  organizations  and  relief  agen- 
cies are  also  in  need  of  support.  For  example, 
the  UN  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions have  already  issued  appeals  for  about 
$722  million,  including  relief  efforts  within 
Iraq  and  other  border  areas.  It  is  likely  that 
costs  will  ultimately  be  higher. 

6.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Administration  will  have  to  submit  to 
Congress  at  least  one  supplemental  appro- 
priations request.  This  should  be  done  expe- 
ditiously given  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and 
the  need  to  accelerate  the  effort  by  the  UN 
and  other  relief  organizations.  Congress 
should  promptly  consider  such  a  request. 

7.  In  view  of  the  need  to  expedite  inter- 
atrency  cooperation  and  action  within  the 
Elxecutlve  branch,  the  President  should  con- 
sider appointing  a  high  level  person  to  co- 
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ordinate  U.S.   responses  to  the  Immediate 
crisis.^ 

MEMBERS  OF  DELEGATION 

Members  of  House  of  Representatives: 

Matthew  McHugh,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Tony  P.  Hall,  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger. 

Howard  L.  Berman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Marge  Roukema,  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

Christopher  H.  Smith,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger. 

Accompanying  Staff: 

Terry  R.  Peel,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Martin  S.  Rendon,  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

Llse  Hartman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

David  Laufman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Commander  Paul  Stanton,  U.S.  Navy. 

Lt  John  Nlehaus,  U.S.  Navy. 

APPENDIX  I 

U.S.  costs  to  date 

AID  disaster  assistance  $10,000,000 

Emergency  refugee  assist- 
ance    10,000,000 

Public  Law  4a0 13,000,000 

DOD  drawdown  75,000,000 

Peacekeeping  drawdown  ....  25,000,000 

Total 133.000,000 

APPENDIX  n 
International  appeals  for  the  refugee  crisis 
Refugees       in       bordering 

countries  (UN)  $400,000,000 

Assistance      within      Iraq 

(UN)  178.000.000 

Planning  phase  38.000,000 

International      Committee 

on  Red  Cross  74.000,000 

Red  Crescent  Societies  32,000,000 

Tot*i  722.000.000 

APPENDIX  m 

ITINERARY 

Friday.  April  19 

Ankara,  Turkey: 

Embassy  Country  Team  Briefing:  Ambas- 
sador Abramowltz;  Mr.  Michael  Austrian, 
Political  Ofllcer;  Mr.  Donald  Krumm,  Refu- 
gee Task  Force;  Mr.  Marc  Grossman,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission;  Dr.  Phil  Meiberg,  Center 
For  Disease  Control. 

United  Nations:  Mr.  Ed  Cain.  UN  Develop- 
ment Program;  Mr.  Dan  Conway,  Represent- 
ative of  UN  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees; 
Dr.  Claudlo  Sepulveda.  UNICEF;  Dr.  U.B. 
Tommasl.  World  Health  Organization;  Mr. 
Kamll  Raif,  World  Food  Program. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Ambassador 
Rlza  Turmen. 

Ambassador's  Reception:  Ambassador  Eric 
Rouleau.  French  Embassy;  Ambassador  Tim- 
othy Daunt.  British  Embassy;  Mr.  Michael 
Lake,  EC  Representative;  Mr.  Unal 
Somuncu,  Red  Crescent. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Diyarbaklr:  Brig.  General  Tony  Zlnn,  Chief 
of  Staff  Combined  Task  Force;  Maj.  General 
Bill  Farmen,  Commander  Joint  U.S.  Military 
Mission  For  AID  to  Turkey;  Captain  Goodln. 
British  Air  Force;  Tour  of  staging  area. 

Silopl:  Tour  of  staging  area;  Overflight  of 
Silopi  Refugee  Camp. 

Mountain  Areas:  Overflight  of  refugee  set- 
tlements. 

Cukurca:  T\irkish  Deputy  Governor 
Suleyman  Deniz. 
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Cukurca  Refugee  Camp:  Tour  of  camp. 

Diyarbaklr:  Regional  Governor  Hayri 
Kozakclogulu. 

Inclrllk  Air  Force  Base:  Lt.  General  John 
ShallkashulU.   Commander  Combined  Task 
Force;  Major  General  James  Jamerson. 
Sunday,  April  21 

Inclrllk  Air  Force  Base:  Tour  of  rigging 
and  supply  activities;  Briefing  by  the  Multi- 
National  Airlift  Coordination  Staff. 

Istanbul:  President  Turgut  Ozal. 
Monday,  April  22 

Geneva,  Switzerland:  Ambassador  Morris 
Abram  country  team  briefing;  Mr.  Douglas 
Stafford.  Deputy  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees;  Mr.  Comello 
Sommaruga.  President  of  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  Dr.  Brenda  Gael 
McSweeney,  Executive  Co-ordlnator,  United 
Nations  Volunteers;  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga 
Khan.  Executive  Delegate  of  the  UN  Sec- 
retary-General regarding  humanitarian  as- 
sistance related  to  Iraq. 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  told 
that  ttie  desire  to  promote  arid  sustain  the  tm- 
ditional  family  is  old  fashioned,  completety  out 
of  touch  with  the  social  realities  of  this 
premillennial  decade,  that  life  as  dictated  by 
our  economy  is  much  too  complex  to  sustain 
such  a  view,  and  that  the  term  "family"  means 
so  many  different  things  to  so  many  different 
people  that  to  attempt  to  define  it  is  patently 
offensive,  discriminatory,  arxj,  not  the  least  oif 
which,  futile. 

Perhaps  my  liberal  critics  are  correct.  Per- 
haps Vhe  family  as  I  know  it,  as  my  generatxxi 
has  lived  it,  is  passe.  It  is  true  thaX  there  are 
fewer  marriages  arxl  rrxxe  divorces  today  than 
20  years  ago.  Trerxls  favor  single  parent  fami- 
lies by  overwtielming  margins.  The  percent  of 
unmarried  women  giving  birth  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1970.  Emptoyment  among 
women  has  dramatically  increased  over  the 
last  two  decades  while  emptoyment  among 
men  has  dropped  in  ainvjst  like  fashion.  And 
while  married  women  emptoyed  outside  of  the 
home  have  increased  even  rrxxe  than  the 
general  category,  a  larger  increase  is  anrx>ng 
man-ied  women  wtx)  are  employed  with  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6. 

(Dertainly  my  liberal  colleagues  can  be  proud 
of  Wiese  numbers.  They  are  a  testament  to  Hb- 
eralism  and  tfie  subphik)sophy  of  feminism. 
Open  palmed,  the  shining  jewels  of  liberalism 
have  been  extended  to  women:  Equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Careers  first.  Have  it  aJI — Careers 
and  children.  Equal  rights,  Chikjren  without 
mamage.  Feminists  have  never  before  had  as 
rrxx^h  freedom  to  pursue  the  lives  they  have 
so  passionately  demanded. 

And,  aH  in  all,  men  have  been  supportive. 
The  effectual  struggle  on  tiehatf  of  thie  libera- 
tion of  women  has  not  been  nearty  as  difficult 
as  some  feminists  in^gine,  or  cite  in  their 
fundraising  letters,  thanks  to  willing  men — and 
I  dont  mean  rich  Hollywood  liberals — but  mid- 
dle-income,   blue-collar,    hard-working    mea 
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The  wives  of  these  gjys  are  the  bread  aixJ 
txjtter  of  any  appears  nee  of  widespread  ap- 
proval of  women's  iibtration.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  ere  ftHe  feminist  movement 
without  wilrig  middton  toss  male  accomplices. 
h4ot  that  shallow.  Iib4  ral  men  havent  eagerly 
helped.  For  these  mefi.  women's  liberation  In 
many  ways  means  a  liberation  from  virtue. 
Ranpant  sexual  pronfscuity,  from  all  cultural 
indnations,  seems  to  I  be  a  social  reward  for 
assisting  women  In  Achieving  equal  license. 
Yes,  some  of  these  limousine  liberals  are  sin- 
cere, actually  ideologf^  is  a  more  accurate 
they  terxj  to  be  the 
itiorv- happily  married 
dying  breed  among  the 


term,  but  not  surprisii 
ones  from  my  gei 
and  for  many  yi 


upper  dass  and  in  Hoiywood. 

However,  it's  ttie  h^rdhat  man,  tfie  nine-to- 
liver  plus  a  secorxj  job.  who  has  allowed  the 
women's  movement  any  standing  at  all.  After 
al,  these  men  take  their  role  as  provider  as 
seriously  as  it  Is  difficult  and  the  cost  of  living 
has  grown  at  an  unb^able  pace  for  some. 
Not  many  of  these  m^  care  to  stare  Into  the 
eyes  of  their  children  lor  spend  long  nights  of 
conversation  with  the^  wives  explaining  why 
they  cani  afford  the  riew  coat  or  new  pair  of 
shoiss.  Sometimes,  however,  ttw  new  coat  be- 
comes the  new  boat  gr  the  second  car  or  the 
VCR.  As  a  result  wives  and  mothers  are  not 
only  reluctantfy  compelled  to  worV  by  cir- 
cumstance but  are  genuinely  erxxxiraged  to 
work  by  their  pressifed  husbands  arxj  the 
feminist  choir. 

Chikk^en  of  two-incqne  families  are  left  be- 
hind as  the  law  of  thjs  worldng,  middle-class 
mother  takes  hoM.  This  law  states  that  among 
working  mothers  and  Iheir  families  material  or 
professkxiai  expectati4>ns  are  never  satisfied. 
A  career  mirxlset  always  seems  to  find  moun- 
tains to  dimb  far  frora  home  arvj  materialism 
knows  nobourxls.       I 

Mr.  Speaker,  pleas4  doni  get  me  wrong.  I 
can  akeady  hear  th0  footsteps  of  working 
mothers  paraded  before  House  committees  by 
the  feminists  to  testify  that  working  Is  a  very 
real  necessity  for  som^  women.  I  realize  many 
women  fit  this  category  of  working  mottiers.  a 
category  defined  by  necessity— the  necessity 
to  help  meet  the  monfhty  payment  on  a  mod- 
est home,  the  necessity  to  help  put  food  on 
the  table  or  to  pay  medical  bills.  Just  as  Chil- 
ean of  single  parent  families  are  able  to  urv 
derstand  the  sacrifKe  of  a  working  mother  so 
too  can  the  chikJren  ot  traditxxial  homes.  CNI- 
dren  can  sense  necessary  labor.  They  can  ap- 
preciate sacrifnes  and  hardships. 

So  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  doni  altow  these 
words  to  be  twisted.1  Society  has  not  been 
devastated  by  working  mothers  wtw  work  of 
necessity.  The  devast^tnn  has  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  working  moiiers  who  put  careers 
ahead  of  chidren  arxllratkxialize  material  ben- 
elils  in  the  name  of  ciiUren. 

'yittei  devastation'^''  feminists  decry.  Di- 
vorce, they  say,  is  noti  devastating.  It  is  liberat- 
ing. Abortkxi  is  not  eiterminalkxi,  it  is  a  right 
of  seH-detarminaiwn.  prug  abuse.  suKkJe,  and 
youth  are  ttw  results 


of  an  uncarirx)  socieiy,  not  uncaring  parents. 
Pure  indMduaiam  is  ^  key  to  a  fulfilled  life. 
eapadaHy  for  womerl  and  chiMren.  Liberate 
women  and  chiUren  i  rom  ttw  shackles  of  the 


fredWonal  family,  they 
wM  tw  unleashed. 


add.  and  social  stability 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  few  lies  more  pro- 
nounced ttian  the  wonjs  uttered  by  feminists. 
As  it  happens,  most  working  mothers  do  not 
have  rich,  white,  literal  husbands  letting  them 
be  aN  that  they  can  tw.  Most  working  mothers 
are  from  mkJdte-  to  lower-Income  families, 
families  who  still  conskJer  themselves  tradi- 
tional families  despite  their  clrcumstarx^es. 

The  social  toll  wrought  by  liberalism  and 
feminists  has  manifested  itself  In  many  ways: 

America's  high  number  of  divorces  Is  a 
major  cause  of  the  rising  rate  of  suicide 
among  teenagers  and  young  adults,  John  S. 
Wodarskl  and  Pamela  Harris,  "Adolescent 
Suicide:  A  Review  of  Influences  and  the 
Means  for  Prevention,"  Social  Work,  32,  No. 
6,  November/December  1967. 

Daughters  from  female-headed  households 
are  much  more  likely  than  daughters  from 
two-parent  families  to  themselves  become 
single  parents  and  to  rely  on  welfare  for  sup- 
port as  adults.  Sara  S.  McLanahan.  "Family 
Structure  and  Dependency:  Elarly  Transi- 
tions to  Female  Household  Headship,"  De- 
mographics 25,  February  1968. 

Teenagers  with  weak  attachments  to  their 
parents  show  up  in  juvenile  court  much  more 
fl-equently  than  teens  with  strong  bonds  to 
their  parents,  Terence  P.  Thomberry.  "To- 
ward an  Interactional  Theory  of  Delin- 
quency." Criminology  25,  November  1987. 

Children  of  working  mothers  achieve  less 
In  school  than  the  children  of  at-home  moth- 
ers, Frank  P.  Stafford,  "Women's  Work,  Sib- 
ling Competition,  and  Children's  School  Per- 
formance," The  American  Economic  Review 
77,  December  1987. 

Girls  raised  in  a  female-headed  household 
are  much  more  likely  to  become  unwed  teen 
mothers  than  are  girls  raised  in  two-parent 
families.  William  Marsigllo.  "Adolescent  Fa- 
thers in  the  United  States:  Their  Initial  Liv- 
ing Arrangements.  Marital  Experience  and 
Educational  Outcomes."  Family  Planning 
Perspectives  19.  November/December  1987. 

Cohabiting  couples  physically  abuse  each 
other  more  often  and  more  violently  than  do 
married  couples.  Jan  E.  Stets  and  Murray  A. 
Straus.  "The  Marriage  License  as  a  Hitting 
License:  A  Comixurlson  of  Assaults  in  Dating, 
Cohabiting,  and  Married  Couples."  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  1968  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association.  July  8.  1988. 

Children  whose  parents  separate  or  divorce 
tend  to  withdraw  into  an  emotional  shell. 
Randy  M.  Page,  "Adolescent  Loneliness:  A 
Priority  for  School  Health  Education," 
Health  Education.  June/July  1968. 

Children  placed  in  day-care  centers  are 
more  likely  to  spend  time  in  hospital  sick 
wards  than  their  home-reared  peers,  Larry  J. 
Anderson,  et  al..  "Day  Care  Center  Attend- 
aoice  and  Hospitalization  for  Lower  Res- 
piratory Tract  Infection."  Pediatrics  82.  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

Living  in  a  single  parent  household  means 
living  in  poverty  for  millions  of  American 
children.  Greg  J.  Duncan  and  Wlllard  L.  Rog- 
ers. "Longitudinal  Aspects  of  Childhood  Pov- 
erty." Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
SO.  1988.  1007-1021. 

Marriage  often  ends  in  divorce  for  women 
who  bear  no  children  or  who  delay  their 
childbearing  for  five  or  six  years  after  mar- 
riage. Howard  Wineberg.  "Duration  Between 
Marriage  and  First  Birth  and  Marital  Insta- 
blUty."  Social  Biology  35.  1988.  91-101. 

Among  young  people  who  have  been  phys- 
ically or  sexually  abused,  many  turn  to 
drugs.  Richard  Dembro.  et.  al.,  "The  Rela- 
tionship Between  Physical  and  Sexual  Abuse 
and  Dllclt  Drug  Use:  A  Replication  Among  a 
new  Sample  of  Youths  Entering  a  Juvenile 
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Detention  Center,"  The  International  Jour- 
nal of  the  Addictions  23, 1988,  1101-1123. 

MenUl  illness  tjrplcally  strikes  those  with 
few  or  no  family  ties,  J.  Jakubaschk  and  W. 
Kopp,  "On  characterizing  new  psychiatric 
long-stay  patients,"  Social  Psychiatry  and 
Psychiatric  Epidemiology  24.  1989.  88-96. 

Adolescents  suffering  from  mental  distress 
typically  come  (irom  broken  homes.  Helen  S. 
Merskey  and  G.T.  Swart.  "Family  Back- 
ground and  Physical  Health  of  Adolescents 
Admitted  to  an  Inpatient  Psychiatric  Unit. 
I:  Principal  Caregivers."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Psychiatry  34.  1989.  79-83. 

Modem  young  couples  often  regard  chil- 
dren with  indifference  or  outright  hostility. 
Arthur  G.  Neal.  H.  Theodore  Groat.  Jerry  W. 
Wicks.  "Attitudes  About  Having  Children:  A 
Study  of  600  Couples  in  the  Early  Years  of 
Marriage."  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family  51.  May  1989. 

Living  together  before  marriage  increases 
rather  than  decreases  the  likelihood  of  di- 
vorce. Larry  L.  Bumpass  and  James  A. 
Sweet.  "National  Estimates  of  Cohabitation: 
Cohort  Levels  and  Union  Stability."  NSFH 
Working  Paper  No.  2,  June  1969.  revised  ver- 
sion of  paper  presented  at  the  1968  meeting  of 
the  Population  Association  of  America.  Cen- 
ter for  Demography  and  Ek:ology.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  unmarried  suffer  from  depression  more 
than  the  married.  Catherine  Ross  and  John 
Mlrowsky.  "Explaining  the  Social  Patterns 
of  Depression;  Control  and  Problem  Solving, 
or  Social  Behavior.  "Journal  of  Health  and 
Social  Behavior  30.  1989.  206-219. 

Homeless  children  rely  on  government,  not 
fathers,  for  support.  Margaret  R.  Lewis  and 
Alan  F.  Meyers.  "The  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Status  of  Homeless  Children  Entering 
Shelters  in  Boston."  Public  Health  Reports 
104.  May/June  1969. 

Children  of  unmarried  mothers  rebel 
against  parental  authority  more  than  chil- 
dren of  married  mothers,  even  if  the  married 
mothers  report  an  unsatisfactory  marriage, 
Carolyn  Webster-Stratton.  "The  Relation- 
ship of  Marital  Support.  Conflict  and  Divorce 
to  Parent  Perceptions.  Behaviors,  and  Child- 
hood Conduct  Problems."  Journal  of  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family  51.  1989.  417-430. 

When  parents  betray  their  spouses  they 
also  betray  their  children.  Frank  Plttman. 
Private  Lies:  Infidelity  and  the  Betrayal  of 
Intimacy  [New  York:  W.W.  Norton.  1989]. 

Married  men  perform  better  and  earn  more 
on  the  job  than  unmarried  men.  Sanders  D. 
Korenman  and  David  Neumark.  "Does  Mar- 
riage Really  Make  Men  More  Productive." 
No.  29  in  the  Finance  and  Economic  Discus- 
sion Series.  Division  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics. Federal  Reserve  Board.  Washington. 
D.C..  May  1968. 

Heavy  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  mari- 
juana shows  up  much  more  regularly  among 
teens  who  care  for  themselves  after  school 
than  among  teens  with  a  parent  at  home 
after  classes,  Jean  L.  Richardson,  et  al., 
"Substance  Use  Among  Eighth  Grade  Stu- 
dents Who  Take  Care  of  Themselves  After 
School,"  Pediatrics  84,  1989,  556-565. 

Child  abuse  typically  occurs  In  impover- 
ished single-parent  households,  Terrance 
Cooley,  Inter-Offlce  Communication,  County 
of  Milwaukee.  "AFDC/Chlld  Abuse  Informa- 
tion." September  11. 1989. 

Among  young  women  reared  in  single  par- 
ent households,  sexual  Intercourse  outside 
marriage  occurs  much  more  often  than 
among  young  women  reared  in  intact  fami- 
lies. Brent  C.  Miller  and  C.  Rajmiond  Bing- 
ham. "Family  Configuration  in  Relation  to 
the  Sexual  Behavior  of  Female  Adolescents." 
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Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  51,  1969, 
499-506. 

Homeless  children  are  usually  fatherless 
children  as  well,  Dale  J.  Hu,  et  al.. 
"Healthcare  Needs  for  Children  of  the  Re- 
cently Homeless,"  Journal  of  Community 
Health  14, 1969, 1-7. 

Teenage  children  of  traditional  mothers 
engage  in  sexual  activity  much  less  often 
than  peers  raised  by  career  women,  Karen 
Lee  Pingerman,  "Sex  and  the  Working  Moth- 
er: Adolescent  Sexuality,  Sex  Role  Typing 
and  Family  Background,"  Adolescence  93. 
1969,  1-15. 

Feminism  does  not  appear  to  foster  happi- 
ness nor  success  in  marriage,  Lloyd  B. 
Lueptow.  Margaret  B.  Guss,  and  Colleen 
Hyden,  "Sex  Role  Ideology,  Marital  Status. 
and  Happiness,"  Journal  of  Family/Issues  10, 
1969.  38»^i00. 

A  high  school  diploma  often  eludes  adoles- 
cents raised  in  single  parent  households. 
Oary  D.  Sandefur,  Sara  McLanahan,  Roger 
A.  Wojtkiewicz,  "Race  and  Ethnicity,  Fam- 
ily Structure  and  High  School  Graduation," 
Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  Discussion 
paper  No.  893-89,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  August  1989. 

Teens  in  one-parent  homes  are  much  more 
likely  to  use  illegal  drugs  and  to  engage  in 
premarital  intercourse  than  peers  living 
with  both  parents,  Suzanne  Riggs.  Anthony 
J.  Alario,  and  Colleen  McHomey,  "Health 
risk  behaviors  and  attempted  suicide  in  ado- 
lescents who  report  prior  maltreatment," 
'  The  Journal  of  Pediatrics  116,  1990,  815-21. 

Among  teens  who  commit  delinquent  acts, 
those  who  live  with  both  parents  are  much 
more  likely  to  mend  their  ways  than  those 
who  live  with  only  one  parent,  Emmy  E. 
Wener,  "Hlgh-Rlsk  Children  in  Young  Adult- 
hood: A  Longitudinal  Study  ft^m  Birth  to  32 
years,"  American  Journal  of  Ortho- 
psychiatry Se,  1989,  72-81. 

Marriage  and  parenthood  foster  good 
health  among  middle-aged  women.  Pamela 
K.  Adelmann,  "A  Causal  Analysis  of  Employ- 
ment and  Health  in  Midlife  Women,"  Women 
and  Health  16,  1990,  5-17. 

Welfare  benefits  foster  childbeartng  out  of 
wedlock,  Robert  D.  Plotnick,  "Welfare  and 
Out-of-Wedlock  Childbearing:  EJvldence  from 
the  1980b,"  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Fam- 
Uy  52.  1990,  735-746. 

What  is  the  primary  difference  between  Vne 
tradtional  family  and  the  family  of  feminists? 
The  main  difference,  of  course,  is  focus.  The 
fundamental  social  unit  among  feminists  and 
lit>erals  is  the  individual — individual  as  in  "self- 
ish," not  as  in  "rights." 

Men  and  women  perpetually  ttiinking  of 
themselves  before  tfwy  think  of  each  other  or 
their  children  is  the  feminist  world.  To  these 
liberals,  the  traditional  family  is  a  patriarchal 
relic  used  t>y  men  to  deny  won>en  personal 
fulfiHmenL  Children  are  possessions  to  be 
tossed  to  and  fro  as  a  woman  should  dictate. 
And  government,  well,  that  exists  not  only  to 
ensure  ttiat  "all  classes  of  women"  are  per- 
sonalty futlilled,  but  also  to  support  women 
wtw  have  been  deceived  into  believing  that 
the  tradHionaJ  family  would  provide  suste- 
nance. The  "Me  Decade"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  poKcies  of  RonaM  Reagan,  it  had  ev- 
erything to  do  with  tfie  selfishness  of  tfie 
"feminine  mistake." 

This  is  ttie  deal  liberals  have  handed  Amer- 
ica. ^4ow  let  me  share  with  you  the  ideal. 

In  contrast,  the  traditional  family  kx)ks  to 
each  of  its  members  for  personal  fulfillment. 
The  indivkjual  is  a  role  player  and  each  mem- 
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ber  is  a  star.  The  traditional  family,  or  nuclear 
family,  structure  prompts  us  to  think  and  act 
with  futurity.  "Service  to  others"  is  the  motto  of 
such  a  structure  and  service,  in  tum,  opens 
tt>e  doors  of  k>ve  and  selflessness  ttiat  corv 
tinue  to  sustain  the  family. 

Completely  unlike  the  lack  of  edifcation  and 
support  provided  by  tfie  family  of  feminists,  the 
nuclear  family  is  a  training  ground  in  humanity 
for  its  members.  Ifs  a  place  wtiere  men  learn 
to  be  hust>arxls.  Tfiey  can  acquire  personal 
discipline  in  this  role  to  control  their  appetites 
and  natural  desires.  They  are  required  to 
make  commitments  and  sacrifces,  and  they 
are  comfortat>ly  taught  self-sustenance. 

HustKinds  ttien  mature  into  fathers  and 
each  character  trait  is  magnified.  Interpersonal 
skills  are  honed  as  in  a  refiner's  fire.  But  fa- 
therhood brings  with  it  an  added  dimeasion 
not  found  in  mere  hustnnds — it  txings  the  fun- 
damental responsibility  for  human  life.  Men — 
these  wikl-eyed,  indivkiualistx:,  aggressive 
creatures— are  given  two  marvekxjs  gifts  from 
the  nuclear  family.  First,  their  spirits  are  tamed 
t)y  loving  spouses  and  ttien,  in  almost  unbe- 
lievable fashk>n,  Vneir  tiearts  are  made  to  sur- 
render to  innocent,  wholly-deperxlent  off- 
spring. 

Women  benefit  equally,  although  differently. 
Feminists  may  shudder  at  the  thought,  but  the 
nuclear  family  gives  women  somettting  that 
they  carHX>t  get  anywtiere  else — complete  ful- 
fillment, an  unique  opportunity  to  exercise  ttieir 
nature.  Women  can  be  made  wtK>le  by  the  ex- 
perience. 

Feminism  denies  this  nature  and  fails  to 
give  it  blossom.  The  greatest  paradox  of  the 
feminist  movement  is  that  its  kJeok>gy  is  driven 
by  an  unnatural  desire  to  be  like  men.  Of 
course,  this  desire  can  be  attained  as  we  tiave 
witnessed  time  and  again  in  our  economy,  txjt 
only  at  ttie  high  price  of  unhappiness.  The  na- 
ture of  women  is  not  completely  fulfilled  until 
they  have  successfully  partk:tpated  in  a  nu- 
clear family. 

Equally  important  as  the  nuclear  family  is  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  it  is  to  chikJfxxxJ. 
The  phenomenon  is  tangit)le  and  quantifiable. 
KkJs  from  broken  or  dysfunctkxial  homes- 
homes  shattered  t)y  retjellkHJS  parental  behav- 
ior— tend  to  be  our  future  proijlerrvadults  who 
continue  ttie  cycle. 

The  nuclear  family  is  where  chiWren  are 
taught  the  reality  of  living  by  ttie  spoken  word. 
Kids  can  be  instructed  in  values  and  principles 
from  anyone,  but  short  of  proper  examples 
ttiese  values  and  principles  will  never  be  inter- 
nalized. Mom  and  dad  do  this  best,  and  ttiey 
can  do  this  best  because  kkls  are  able  to  see 
that  values  can  survive  the  day  in  and  day  out 
struggle  of  life.  The  most  effective  teacher  for 
chiklren  are  parents  wtio  live  t>y  their  own  ad- 
vice. 

Ctiiklren  also  see  how  mom  arxl  dad — a 
man  and  a  woman— interact  and  relate.  Kkls 
witness  a  mcrocosm  of  society  in  ttie  nuclear 
family.  They  can  witness  mutual  respect  for  all 
classes  of  people  as  parents  serve  each 
otfier,  chikjren  and  extended  family.  They  can 
ot>serve  an  economy  at  work.  They  can  leam 
trust  and  how  to  be  part  of  a  team.  Ttiese 
qualities  will  carry  wrtti  them  into  adulttiood 
and  into  society  at  large  and.  hopefully,  ttiey 
will  be  passed  on  to  rising  generations. 
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This  is  ttie  ideal  of  ttie  tradHxxial  family — of 
true  manhood,  womanhood,  and  chiktiood.  It 
is  a  firm  belief  that  mankind  is  meant  to  be 
happy.  In  fact,  real  happiness  is  not  found  out- 
skJe  of  ttie  nuclear  family.  Litierals  and  ttieir 
feminists  will  make  a  contrary  daim,  but  ttiey 
shoukj  not  confuse  temporal  pleasure  and  ttie 
ability  to  feed  consuming  appetites  with  true 
happiness. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Left  is  quKk  to  point 
out  ttie  results  of  parental  misdeeds.  This 
song  is  well  recei\'ed  among  ttiose  in  the  pop- 
ulace, of  all  stripes,  wtio  seek  to  cover  their 
own  sins  and  foibles.  To  tNs  my  response  is 
simply — do  not  confuse  malckxjs  hypocrisy 
with  the  feebleness  of  mortality.  We  are  all 
bom  sinners  and  we  all  make  mistakes,  some 
mistakes  are  larger  and  more  damaging  ttian 
ottiers.  But  to  say  these  mistakes  are  gen- 
erally signs  of  hypocrisy  is  foolish.  The  uncorv 
ditkxial  k>ve  of  little  chikJren  who  receive  ttie 
tirunt  of  our  parental  mistakes  usually  softens 
ttie  t)k>ws  caused  t>y  our  weaknesses. 

We  stioukj  not  tie  taken  in  t}y  the  siren  call 
to  tiase  putilk:  polk:y  on  mortal  weaknesses. 
We  must  not  tiold  up  mistakes  as  standards  to 
judge  behavior.  And  as  a  Congress  we  have 
done  just  ttiat.  It  makes  good  electkxi  fodder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  a  principled  re- 
sponse in  Congress  for  ttie  fanriily  as  policy. 
The  resolution  I  am  introducing  affirrns  the 
kleal  of  ttie  traditkinal  family  and  rejects  the 
deal  offered  t>y  lit>erals  and  feminists. 

Family  as  Pouct  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  traditional  family— a  man 
and  woman  joined  in  lawful  marriage  includ- 
ing blood  relatives,  legal  adoptions,  and  fos- 
ter children— is  the  fundamental  social  unit 
of  American  society; 

Whereas,  the  values  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditional family  ajid  imparted  to  children 
through  example  and  principle  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  personal  accountability, 
responsibility,  and  stewardship  for  self  and 
property;  charity  and  compassion;  respect 
for  parents:  self-control  and  discretion;  be- 
lief in  a  Creator  and  reverence  for  all  life; 
mercy  and  Justice;  sacrifice  and  selflessness; 
honesty;  a  strong  work  ethic;  virtue  and  pa- 
rental values  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the 
value  of  education; 

Whereas,  as  these  values  relate  to  human 
sexuality,  the  traditional  family  Imparts  to 
children  behaviors  which  Include  hetero- 
sexuality.  pre-marital  sexual  abstinence, 
post-marital  monogamy,  pro-creative  in  law- 
ful marriage,  and  pro-adoptive; 

Whereas,  the  tragedy  of  dysfunctional  fam- 
ilies—broken homes,  emotional  and  physical 
abuses  to  women  and  children  caused  by  il- 
licit drugs,  alcoholism,  infidelity,  neglect, 
and  indifference— is  a  national  disgrace  of 
epidemic  proportions  causing  unnecessary 
economic  and  social  burdens  jeopardizing 
America's  future:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  We  hold  that  our  nation  is  best 
served  by  laws  promoting  the  traditional 
family  and  traditional  family  values;  that 
familial  problems  caused  by  dysfunction  are 
best  addressed  in  public  policy  by  and 
through  the  assertion  of  the  traditional  fam- 
ily and  associated  values;  that  dysfunctions 
must  not  be  Institutionalized  in  public  pol- 
icy as  acceptable  liehaviors,  nor  should  tax 
dollars  t>e  used  to  indemnify  dysfunctions; 
and,  that  public  education,  especially  sex, 
drug,  and  health  education,  imparted  to 
youth  should  reflect  parental  values  and 
community  standards. 
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HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  ApHl  24,  1991 


The  House  met  at 
The    Chaplain, 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered 


12  noon. 

lev.    James    David 

the  following  pray- 


er: 

In  all  our  lives 
that  come  before 
sense  Your  presence 
we  are  weak,  give 
are  ill.  give  us  health 
of  everyday  life 
faith;  when  we 
heavenly    vision, 
when  we  are  alone 
company    us    and 
along  life's  way. 
Amen. 


md  in  the  decisions 
IS.  O  God,  may  we 
and  power.  When 
strength;  when  we 
when  the  doubts 
surround  us,  give  us 
and  miss  the 
five    us    hope;    and 
may  Your  spirit  ac- 
he   our    companion 
rhls  is  our  prayer. 


PLEDGE  OF 


BCEHNER] 


The  SPEAKER 
from  Ohio  [Mr 
forward   and   lead 
Pledge  of  Allegianc^ 

Mr.  BOEHNER 
glance  as  follows: 

I   pledg-e   allegiance  i 
United  States  of  America, 
He  for  which  It  stands , 
indivlBible,  with  liber  :y 


lei 


A  message  trom 
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April  24,  1991 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  '  "he 
ined  the  Journal  of 
ceedlngs  and  announces 
his  approval  thereo  f 

Pursuant  to  clauiie  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approve<  [ 


Chair  has  exam- 
the  last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House 


ing  parental  involvement  and  sinking 
test  scores,  and  the  President's  new 
strategy  confronts  these  problems  di- 
rectly. Some  say  the  plan  is  controver- 
sial. However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say, 
"Maybe  controversy  is  exactly  what  we 
need  to  shake  up  the  educational  sys- 
tem." 

The  President's  plan  focused  on  mak- 
ing all  of  our  communities  places 
where  learning  will  happen,  and  that 
means  parents  must  play  a  greater 
role.  And  what  about  these  sinking  test 
scores?  The  President's  plan  introduces 
a  much  needed  dimension  to  our 
schools:  accountability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  establishing 
standards  in  Ave  core  subjects,  to  pro- 
viding and  promoting  school  choice, 
this  strategry  will  make  schools  and 
teachers  accountable. 

There  has  been  too  much  theoretical 
jabbering  and  not  enough  effective  ac- 
tion in  education.  The  President  has 
given  us  a  plan  that  can  work.  Let  us 
work  together  to  implement  it. 


ALLEGIANCE 


Will 


the  gentleman 

please  come 

the    House    in    the 

.9 

the  Pledge  of  Alle- 


to 


the    Flag   of   the 
and  to  the  Repub- 
one  nation  under  God, 
and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FRC  M  THE  SENATE 


the  Senate  by  Mr. 


Hallen,  one  of  iXA  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  4f  the  House  is  re 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint!  Resolution  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  benefit  brought  to  the 
Nation  by  Amtrak  during  its  20  years  of  ex- 
istence. 


THE  PRESIDEljJT'S  EDUCATION 
REFOFlM  PLAN 


revise 


(Mr.  MICHEL 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi 
the  President  offered 
reform  program 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we 
the    current 
cational  system. 


a^ked  and  was  given 

addi^ss  the  House  for  1 

and  extend  his  re- 


to 


Matter  se( 


Speaker,  last  week 

a  comprehensive 

improve  education 


are  all  familiar  with 

of    our    edu- 

^hich  include  declin- 


prol  tlems 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  132)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  132 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Sander  M.  Levin,  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


tract  ever — the  plan  to  build  the  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter  aircraft— the 
next  generation  fighter. 

Lockheed  has  a  long  history  of  tech- 
nological excellence  in  aeronautical 
engineering — the  most  recent  example 
being  the  stealthy  and  sophisticated  F- 
117  fighter,  which  performed  so  well  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  YF-22  is  a  logrlcal  extension 
of  this  success. 

The  combined  technological  skill  of 
the  Lockheed.  Boeing,  General  Dynam- 
ics team  have  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  capable  fighter 
planes  ever  designed.  The  agility,  capa- 
bility, and  overall  performance  of  the 
YF-22  is  expected  to  surpass  that  of 
any  fighter  plane  built  to  date. 

Thousands  of  additional  workers  will 
be  needed  for  the  full-scale  production 
of  the  ATF.  Not  only  will  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ATF  ensure  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  of  total  air  superiority  well  Into 
the  next  century,  but  also  it  will  bring 
impressive  gains  to  the  local  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  point  out 
that  this  year  marks  40  years  of  aero- 
nautical excellence  on  behalf  of  Lock- 
heed. I  can  think  of  no  better  anniver- 
sary gift  than  this— the  coveted  ATF 
contract. 


COVETED  ATF  CONTRACT  AWARD- 
ED TO  LOCKHEED  AERONAUTI- 
CAL SYSTEMS  IN  MARIETTA,  GA 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
multibillion  dollar.  &-year  battle  is 
over.  The  YF-22,  "Lightning  2"  has 
won. 

In  a  suspenseful  announcement  yes- 
terday by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  prime  contractor  of  the  YF- 
22— Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems 
based  in  Marietta,  GA— was  awarded 
the  largest  aircraft  development  con- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMORIAL 
SERVICES  FOR  RICHARD  ROLLING 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  occasion  when  a  Member  of 
this  body  dies,  and  this  last  Sunday 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  passed  away.  Our  former 
colleague.  Richard  Boiling,  who  served 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  from 
1948  until  1982,  passed  away  this  past 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  notify  my  col- 
leagues that  there  will  be  two  memo- 
rial services  on  his  behalf.  The  first 
will  be  held  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
p.m.  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  The  second  memo- 
rial service  will  be  held  in  his  home 
district  this  Friday  afternoon.  1 
o'clock,  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Kansas  City.  Members  of  Congress, 
fl-iends,  family,  and.  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral public  are  all  Invited  to  attend. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JAMES 
BUCHANAN.  OUR  15TH  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


DThis  lymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
the  presence  of  students  from  his 
hometovra,  Mercersburg,  PA,  we  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  James  Buchanan,  our  15th 
President  and  the  only  United  States 
President  fi-om  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Buchanan  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia  and 
minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  served  in 
the  Congrress.  the  Senate  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  James  Polk.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1866,  and  he  served  in  the 
White  House  from  1857  until  March 
1861. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Buchanan's  tenure  was 
marked  by  a  political  struggle  over  the 
Kansas  Constitution,  John  Brown's 
raid  on  Harpers  Ferry,  debate  over 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  secession  of  seven 
Southern  States.  He  tried  diligently  to 
hold  the  Union  together,  however  the 
Civil  War  started  a  few  weeks  after  he 
left  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Buchanan  re- 
tired to  Wheatland  in  Lancaster,  PA, 
where  he  died  in  1868  at  the  age  of  77. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Pennsylva- 
nia's outstanding  native  son,  James 
Buchanan,  and  his  lifetime  of  distin- 
gviished  service,  and  I  am  also  pleased, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  announce  to  the  stu- 
dents that  on  Saturday  we  will  be  un- 
veiling on  Interstate  81  in  Pennsylva- 
nia a  sign  indicating:  James 
Buchanan's  birthplace,  Mercersburg, 
exits. 


Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  deciding 
between  pursuit  of  a  political  issue, 
one  intended  to  divide  the  country  fur- 
ther on  the  basis  of  race,  or  legislation 
which  would  ensure  fairness  in  the 
workplace,  justice  in  the  workplace, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  workplace,  this  administra- 
tion chooses  partisan  political  factors 
and  the  specter  of  race  every  time. 


BUSH  TORPEDOES  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"kinder,  gentler"  rhetoric  of  the  Bush 
administration  would  have  us  believe 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans  in  the  workplace.  But  as 
the  President  vetoed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990,  which  was  designed  to 
guarantee  those  rights,  he  raised  the 
specter  of  quotas. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  self-serv- 
ing, deceitful,  and  contemptible  effort 
to,  once  again,  use  racial  differences 
and  fears  in  our  country  for  political 
ends. 

Yet,  the  administration  purported  to 
plead  for  reasonableness  and  com- 
promise in  its  alleged  support  for  civil 
rights  for  workers.  And  so,  civil  rights 
groups  ajid  the  leaders  of  business  sat 
down  around  a  table  to  forge  a  reason- 
able compromise,  an  idea  allegedly 
supported  by  the  FYesident. 

But  last  week,  as  this  group  neared 
success,  the  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff— during  one  of  his  apparently 
short  stays  in  Washington— bludgeoned 
business  f^om  the  table. 


D  1410 
GAS  PRICES 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  afid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  am  a  free-market 
conservative,  who  has  taken  the  floor 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  defend 
the  oil  industry  from  what  I  felt  was  an 
unfair  attack. 

But  today,  I  find  myself  keeping 
company  with  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, who  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  oil  industry  is  not  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  public. 

NBC  Nightly  News  this  week  re- 
ported that  oil  refineries  in  this  coun- 
try are  operating  at  only  83  percent  of 
capacity — a  drop  of  nearly  10  percent 
since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  war.  And  it 
appears  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
drop  in  refinery  production,  is  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  oil  companies  to  in- 
flate the  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump. 

The  oil  Industry  profited  handsomely 
from  the  higher  prices  resulting  from 
the  g\ilf  crisis.  They  boosted  instanta- 
neously and  brought  them  down  only 
gradually. 

Now,  when  the  crisis  has  passed, 
when  supply  is  plentiful  and  demand  Is 
steady,  we  see  the  price  of  gas  being 
pushed  upward  by  the  maneuvering  of 
oil  companies. 

If  they've  got  a  sound  reason  for 
doing  this,  I  suggest  it  is  time  they 
share  it  with  the  American  people.  Be- 
cause to  me,  it  smacks  of  profiteering. 
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has  made  our  country  such  a  remark- 
able place,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
White  House  accepted  all  the  colors, 
cultures,  and  genders  that  have  made 
our  Nation  great.  It  is  time  to  produce 
a  civil  rights  bill  that  will  give  every 
American  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves. 

Im  my  State  of  California,  46  percent 
of  the  people  are  people  of  color,  people 
of  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 
Women  today  are  the  new  majority  of 
entrants  in  the  workplace,  more  and 
more  of  their  sex  and  gender. 

America  works  when  we  work  to- 
gether, but  this  President  will  not 
work  for  unity  and  progress.  He  prefers 
to  divide  and  conquer. 


CXVIL  RIGHTS 


(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  business  leaders  of 
the  Nation  who  came  to  the  table  with 
the  civil  rights  community,  despite 
pressure  fi-om  the  White  House.  They 
had  all  but  shaken  on  a  deal  when  the 
President's  men  decided  to  break  the 
grip  of  progress.  The  White  House  had 
decided  that  they  do  not  want  a  civil 
rights  bill.  They,  in  fact,  have  sabo- 
taged that  effort.  They  want  a  divisive 
issue  for  the  election  of  1992. 

The  quota  argument  is  a  smoke- 
screen, and  George  Bush  and  John 
Sununu  know  it.  It  is  diversity  that 


CHIEF  OF  STAFF  TRAVEL 
REASONABLE 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  well  know,  claims  have  been  made 
by  the  media  and  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  that  the  President's 
Chief  of  Staff  has  overstepped  his  right 
to  use  Pentagon  O20's  for  travel  by 
doing  so  for  personal  reasons.  This  is  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot.  This  travel  by 
military  plane  is  perfectly  reasonable 
and  to  do  otherwise  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  policy  set  forth  first  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  requires  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  National  Security  Adviser  to 
use  military  planes  for  all  travel  pur- 
poses. Including  personal  travel.  The 
reasons  are  simple.  These  men  hold  two 
of  the  most  Important  positions  in  the 
administration  and  it  only  makes  sense 
that  they  should  be  as  immediately  ac- 
cessible to  the  President  as  possible 
with  the  appropriate  technology  to 
guarantee  secure  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  safeguard  highly  classified 
documents.  They  are  on  duty  working 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day,  even  when 
they  are  going  about  personal  matters. 
Commercial  airlines  have  neither  se- 
cure communications  nor  security  per- 
sonnel or  top  secret  safes. 

Moreover,  if  the  President's  Chief  of 
Staff  flies  commercial  then  security 
personnel  would  have  to  fly  commer- 
cial airlines  as  well,  because  they  have 
to  be  protected.  Even  then  the  degree 
of  security  would  be  nowhere  near 
what  it  is  on  a  military  plane.  Addi- 
tionally, does  the  presence  of  top  gov- 
ernment officials  on  commercial  air- 
lines increase  the  vulnerability  of  ci- 
vilian air  travelers  to  terrorist  at- 
tacks? Perhaps,  perhaps  not.  but  if  it 
does  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  should 
a  terrorist  attack  against  the  Presi- 
dent's Chief  of  Staff  occur  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  civilians. 

The  use  of  military  aircraft  by  all 
government   officials   should   be    pru- 
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dent,  but  let's 
pound-foolish, 
that  this  issue  is 
the  merits,  but 
the  Democratic 
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ndt  be  penny-wise  and 

W  3    should    recognize 

seing  profiled  not  on 

Itrimarily  because  of 

P  esidential  politics  of 


CIVIL  RIGHTS   NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  SYNAR  a  iked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adc  ress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  reports 
that  negotiations  between  business  and 
civil  rights  groujs  were  halted  last 
week  because  of  pressure  from  White 
House  officials  di(  turbed  me  and  other 
Members  greatly. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  publicly  stated  that  he  is 
against  discrimiiiation  and  supports 
civil  rights  would  Icondone  such  actions 
of  administration  offlclals. 

We  all  would  li  le  to  believe  no  one 
really  discriminat  es.  but,  as  painful  as 
it  is  to  acknowlec  ge,  discrimination  is 
present  in  our  soc:  ety.  Even  the  admin- 
istration is  not  inr  mune  as  recent  judg- 
ments against  th<  FBI  for  discrimina- 
tory job  practices  indicate. 

The  Business  ^oundtable  is  to  be 
commended  for  ite  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  civil  rights  sipporters  to  reach  an 
compi  omise  on  necessary 
ng  discrimination  is 
is  also  good  business 


acceptable 
legislation.  Fight 
the  right  fight.  It 


(Mr. 


mittees  last  week 
replacement  bill 


to    eliminate    discrimination    in    the 
workplace 

Mr.  President,  be  a  leader,  get  these 
groups  back  togeljher  to  work  on  a  so- 
lution. 


H.R.  5  AS  AM  3NDED  IS  STILL 


DAN(  JEROUS 


BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
Mr.  BALLENG^.  Mr.  Speaker,  corn- 
amended  the  striker 
by  adding  the  Boeh- 
lert-Williams  amendment.  Proponents 
say  this  solves  the  nonunion  issue.  Let 
me  tell  you,  it  does  not,  the  main  dan- 
ger of  H.R.  5  is  still  intact. 
That  is,  an  emnloyer  would  be  hand- 
lers are  on  strike  be- 
|ve  to  hire  temporary 
often  are  unskilled 
working  under  the 
prospects  of  bein^  fired  any  day.  Also, 
businesses  in  remote  niral  areas  would 
have  to  And  temporaries  to  stay  open. 
The  Boehlert-WlUiams  amendment  is 
suppose  to  restrict  hiring  permanent 
ion  shop  economic 
strikes  only.  Nonunion  shops  are  alleg- 
edly exempt. 

iguage  of  the  amend- 
ie  interpretation  for 


cuffed  while  worli 
cause  he  would 
replacements  wh(j 
and  who  would 


However,  the  \s 
ment  leaves  a 


what  kind  of  strides  could  be  covered. 
It  states  that  in  disputes  where  work- 
ers have  exercise<  i  the  right  to  join,  to 


assist  in  organizing,  or  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  labor  organizations 
they  cannot  be  permanently  replaced. 
In  other  words,  striking  nonunion  em- 
ployees can  get  around  this  exemption 
if  they  pledge  their  allegrlance  to  a 
union. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  intent 
of  the  bill — to  organize  unions.  Join  me 
in  voting  against  H.R.  5. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enough  strife 
in  our  land;  we  need  to  be  about  the 
business  of  making  things  better,  not 
worse.  Those  of  us  who  grew  up  learn- 
ing about  our  melting  pot  society  know 
that  that  idea  was  perhaps  as  much  ro- 
manticism as  reality.  But  it  has  lodged 
in  our  hearts  anyway,  and  the  goal  of  a 
just  society  with  room  for  the  diversity 
that  marks  the  best  of  human  experi- 
ence is  before  us  still.  And  we  will  pur- 
sue it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SCHEDULING 
OF  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  notify  all  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  classified  schedule  of  author- 
izations and  the  classified  annex  to  the 
report  accompanying  H.R.  1455,  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  are  now  available  for  review 
by  Members  in  the  Offices  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  room  H-405  in  the 
Capitol.  Access  to  these  documents, 
which  is  restricted  to  Members  only, 
will  be  provided  from  Monday  through 
Friday  between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.m. 
and  5  p.m. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  intel- 
ligence bill  will  come  before  the  House 
next  week.  The  schedule  and  annex 
contain  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1991  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  budget, 
and  issues  pertaining  thereto,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  publicly.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  Members  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
review  these  documents  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  informed  about  the  com- 
mittee's decisions. 


WORKING  FOR  A  CONSENSUS  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  Americans  can  and  will 
find  ways  to  make  real  progress  in 
every  aspect  of  national  life.  Honest 
debate  and  conmiitted  leadership  are 
crucial  in  helping  us  attain  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens. 

I  have  spoken  with  representatives  of 
American  business  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  civil  rights  leaders  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  consensus  civil 
rights  bill.  I  want  American  business 
to  know  that  there  are  political  leaders 
in  this  country  who  want  progress,  not 
polarization,  and  who  applaud  this  con- 
scientious effort  at  real  compromise. 

It  is  disheartening,  then,  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  President,  by  de- 
railing the  talks,  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  having  a  divisive,  poisonous, 
negative  campaign  issue  than  they  are 
in  encouraging  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  a  complex  legal  problem. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  BENEFIT  HEARING-IMPAIRED 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  my  colleagues  for  their  support  in 
a  matter  which  will  safeguard  Amer- 
ican children,  which  will  bring  great 
comfort  to  many  families,  and  which 
will  save  taxpayers  money. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1758,  to 
mandate  hearing  testing  for  all  new- 
bom  children.  My  bill  would  require  all 
hospitals  to  follow  uniform  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  costs 
are  to  be  paid  by  insurance  plans  or 
Medicaid  if  no  private  insurance  is 
available.  Early  diagnosis  can  have  a 
tremendously  i)08itive  effect  on  learn- 
ing and  development — as  well  as  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  special  education 
costs  and  medical  visits. 

Despite  our  great  technological  ad- 
vancements in  medicine,  hundreds  of 
babies  each  year  risk  brain  damage  or 
developmental  disability  because  their 
auditory  brain  stem  has  not  been  stim- 
ulated due  to  hearing  loss.  With  a  prop- 
er diagnosis,  done  early  enough,  a  baby 
as  young  as  3  months  can  be  fitted  with 
a  hearing  aid. 

I  want  to  thank  two  constituents, 
Mr.  Bruce  Bryan,  an  attorney  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  Susanna  Giuliano,  who  works 
with  hearing  impaired  children,  for 
bringing  this  preventive  procedure  to 
my  attention. 

Please  support  mandatory  hearing 
testing.  It  makes  sense. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  WOMEN'S  EQ- 
UITY IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1991 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  grlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  Civil 
Rights  and  Women's  in  Employment 
Act  of  1991. 

This  is  not  a  radical  measure.  It  sim- 
ply embodies  fimdamental  principles  of 
fairness  and  equity. 
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And,  in  large  part,  it  simply  restores 
the  law  as  it  existed  for  20  years  in  em- 
ployment discrimination  cases  prior  to 
an  111  conceived  1989  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. No  one  opposing  this  measure 
has  offered  any  evidence  that  the  law 
prior  to  1989  disserved  the  business 
community  or  resulted  in  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  quotas  in  the  workplace. 

Any  such  claiims  are  just  smoke  and 
mirrors.  They  are  Intended  to  stop  a 
measure  that  moves  America  forward 
and  recognizes  the  rich  diversity  of  our 
workers. 

The  administration  is  guilty  of  this 
backward  thinking.  Its  blatant  actions 
to  end  talks  between  civil  rights 
groups  and  the  business  community  on 
a  compromise  civil  rights  measure  are 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

"You  just  don't  rate,"  says  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  millions  of  women 
in  the  work  force.  "You  don't  deserve 
fair  treatment,"  women  are  told.  Even 
if  your  employers  Intentionally  dis- 
criminate against  you.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration's loud  and  clear  message 
to  hard  working  women. 

The  civil  rights  bill  recognizes  that 
the  strength  of  our  work  force  lies  in 
its  ever  increasing  diversity,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  all  workers  deserve 
equal  and  just  treatment.  A  vote 
against  H.R.  1  is  a  vote  to  turn  the 
clocks  back. 


IMMIGRANTS  WITH  AIDS  SHOULD 
BE  PROHIBITED 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  30  original  cosponsors,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  reinstate  the 
prohibition  against  people  with  AIDS 
ft*om  flreely  immigrating  into  this  Na- 
tion. They  formerly  were  prohibited 
li-om  doing  so  by  rule  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
However,  the  Department  recently 
changed  this  rule,  despite  the  fact  that 
of  more  than  40,000  public  comments 
received,  the  comments  ran  more  than 
9  to  1  against  this  change. 

Not  only  the  public  comments  sub- 
mitted, but  public  opinion  polls  show 
the  American  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  allowing  HIV  positive  im- 
migrants into  this  country. 

I  certainly  feel  sorry  for  those  who 
have  AIDS.  I  have  no  objection  to  them 
receiving  medical  treatment.  However, 
the  experts  tell  us  our  medical  system 
is  already  near  collapse.  We  have  a  big 
enough  problem  with  AIDS  now  in  this 
Nation  already.  We  do  not  need  to  add 
to  this  problem  or  increase  this  great 
burden  by  taking  AIDS  patients  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  thus  increasing 
the  burden  on  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  ultimately 
lead  to  other  Americans  being  short- 


changed and  not  receiving  adequate 
treatment  for  other  illnesses.  I  urge 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  which  the  people  want, 
and  to  prohibit  people  with  AIDS  firom 
immigrating  freely  into  this  Nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOLLY: 
MESSING  UP  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgria.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  few  days,  this  body  will  debate  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  White  House  offi- 
cials undermined  discussions  between 
the  business  community  and  the  civil 
rights  community.  In  fact.  White 
House  officials.  Including  America's 
most  renowned  fi^quent  flyer,  John 
Sununu,  attacked  the  Business  Round- 
table  for  meeting  with  civil  rights  offi- 
cials. 

The  White  House  has  acted  irrespon- 
sibly in  this  matter.  It  appears  to  me 
that  White  House  officials  are  not  in- 
terested in  civil  rights  legislation.  In- 
stead of  creating  a  climate  of  coopera- 
tion, the  administration  has  created  a 
climate  of  noncooperation. 

President  Bush  owes  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
behavior  of  his  administration.  I'd  like 
to  know  why  President  Bush  can  send 
more  than  500,000  of  this  Nation's  men 
and  women  to  liberate  Kuwait  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Yet, 
he  won't  help  to  ensure  freedom  and 
democracy  at  home  by  supporting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  He  won't  even  allow 
others  to  meet  and  discuss — in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion — ways  to  ensure  freedom 
at  home. 

I'd  also  like  to  know  why  the  Presi- 
dent can  send  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  all  over  the  world  seeking  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  he  cannot  seek 
a  compromise  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1991. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  guests  in  the  gallery 
are  reminded  we  are  very  happy  to 
have  them  here,  but  they  are  not  to  re- 
spond positively  or  negatively  to  any 
statements  made  by  Members  on  the 
floor. 


SALUTE  TO  ASSOCIATION  OF  CER- 
TIFIED PROFESSIONAL  SEC- 
RETARIES 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of 
National    Secretaries   Week,    I   would 
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like  to  salute  a  group  of  very  special 
people:  members  of  the  Association  of 
Certified  Professional  Secretaries 
[ACPS]. 

This  International  organization  was 
formed,  I  am  proud  to  say,  in  Scotts- 
dale,  AZ,  which  I  represent,  almost  5 
years  ago.  To  belong,  one  must  be  a 
certified  professional  secretary,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  earned  after  satisfy- 
ing education  and  work-experience  re- 
quirements and  passing  an  arduous  2- 
day,  six-part  examination.  Those  who 
accept  this  worthy  challenge  justify 
the  confidence  placed  in  them  to  get 
the  job  done. 

ACPS  is  dedicated  to  making  the 
value  of  this  earning  rating  known  to 
management  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Good  work,  ACPS. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  once  again,  thanks  to 
President  Bush  and  John  Sununu,  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  is  back  to  square 
one.  The  business  community  has 
walked  away  f^om  the  negotiations. 
Pressured  by  the  President,  they  left 
the  civil  rights  coalition.  Instead  of 
nurturing  compromise,  the  White 
House  sabotaged  the  process. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  Dis- 
crimination is  wrong,  whether  it  is 
drawn  on  racial  lines  or  ethnic 
grrounds.  Whether  to  hire  based  on  gen- 
der or  to  fire  based  on  color,  it  is  com- 
pletely, absolutely  wrong.  Last  year. 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
discrimination  in  the  American  work- 
place a  thing  of  the  past.  And  with  his 
veto,  the  President  said  no. 

Today  we  should  be  celebrating  not 
strategizing  how  to  overcome  the 
President's  opposition.  I  ajn  convinced 
that  the  business  community  under- 
stands the  need  to  overcome  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace.  Clearly,  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Business 
Roundable  were  willing  to  continue 
working  towards  a  solution.  The  Presi- 
dent, through  his  spokesman  John 
Sununu,  has  indicated  that  he  cares 
little  about  a  solution  and  is  content 
to  allow  discrimination  to  persist. 

This  administration  doesn't  have  an 
interest  In  working  out  a  real  civil 
rights  bill.  John  Sununu  knows  that  a 
continued  controversy  makes  for  good 
campaign  fodder.  So  while  the  White 
House  looks  for  sound  bites  and  polling 
points,  the  Democrats,  as  always,  are 
fighting  discrimination  and  working 
for  equal  justice. 
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EXPLORATION        OF 

AN    ALTERNATIVE 


CONTINUED 
ETHANOL    AS 
FUEL 

(Mr.  OXLEY  a^ked  and  was  ?lven 
xwrmlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\jise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  M^.  Speaker,  annually, 
the  U.S.  transpottatlon's  demand  for 
energy  Increases  exponentially.  Fuel 
demand  by  passenger  vehicles  will  grow 
by  45  percent.  Energy  consumption  by 
heavy  trucks  will  rise  by  80  percent  by 
the  year  2030.  W^  now  use  100  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  This 
amounts  to  43  percent  of  the  world's 
supply.  Yet.  we  can  only  supply  a  frac- 
tion of  this  amount.  Before  our  re- 
sources become  flrecariously  thin  and 
our  foreign  dependence  grows,  we  must 
look  to  alternative  fuels  such  as  etha- 

DOl. 

This  com  derivative  has  been  popular 
since  the  beglni^ng  of  the  gasoline 
powered  transportation  Industry.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bdll  considered  alcohol 
a  very  clean  and  efficient  fUel.  Henry 
Ford,  an  alcohol  fuel  proponent,  built 
the  early  model  JA's  engine  to  accept 
ethanol.  Today,  Brazil  has  proven  that 
a  transportation  system  can  run  on 
ethanol. 

take  additional  steps 
resources,  and  begin 
making  even  bigger  strides  toward  the 
implementation  >f  ethanol  into  our 
system. 

Ethanol  will  a.  low  America  to  be- 
come less  depenclent  upon  foreign  oil 
and  help  us  becqme  the  leaders  of  a 
new  energy  stand^d. 


Congress  should 
to  exploit  corn's 


given  permission 
for  1  minute  and 
his  remarks.) 
Mr.  HOAGLAND 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
POLITICIZED 

(Mr.    HOAGLAJID    asked    and    was 


to  address  the  House 
to  revise  and  extend 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 


as  pained  a&  anyone  to  read  over  the 
weekend  reports  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  and  other 
publications  of  th  e  breakdown  in  nego- 
tiations over  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be- 
tween the  Busin<ss  Round  Table  rep- 
resentatives and  proponents  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I.R.  1.  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring. 
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Reports  make  it  clear  that  the  break- 
down in  negotiatHons  is  political  and 
not  substantive,  due  to  pressure  from 
John  Sununu  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tion so  that  he  and  the  President 
might  use  the  iss  le  to  political  advan- 
tage in  the  com  ng  election.  Reports 
they  were  close  to  an 
agreement,  the  lortles  were  actually 
close  to  an  agreement  before  Mr. 
Sununu  intervened  strictly  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

This  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
protect    minorities    and    women    dis- 


criminated against  in  the  job  market 
or  corporations  which  desire  clear  and 
reasonable  statutes  and  policies  to  deal 
with.  Needless  to  say.  all  of  us  would 
encourage  the  particlpajits  to  get  back 
to  work,  get  back  together  again  and 
And  a  compromise  that  will  address  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  both  sides  of  this 
controversy.  I  am  confident  it  can  be 
done. 

Let  us  work  together,  not  practice 
politics  as  usuaJ.  Let  us  legislate  effec- 
tively. 


RTC  FUNDING  BASED  UPON 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  grlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  that  calls 
for  Congress  to  put  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  on  a  performance 
based  asset  sale  program. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  House  was  em- 
broiled in  a  debate  regarding  further 
funding  for  the  RTC.  Most  members 
had  a  hard  time  voting  for  additional 
funding  when  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  amount  of  money  the  RTC  re- 
quires. Even  the  RTC  its  self  said  that 
it  will  have  to  come  back  this  year 
with  another  request  for  more  taxpayer 
dollars.  There  was  very  little  enthu- 
siasm that  the  bill  we  passed  would  fi- 
nally enable  the  RTC  to  close  out  and 
sell  off  the  assets  of  failed  thrifts. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  will  of  Congress 
that  what  the  RTC  needs  is  a  perform- 
ance based  asset  sale  program  linked  to 
its  further  funding  needs.  Basically  the 
program  would  require  that  the  RTC 
depend  on  its  sale  of  assets  to  guaran- 
tee any  further  funding  by  Congress. 
So  as  the  RTC  sold  off  its  inventory, 
the  Congress  would  step  forward  with 
additional  funds  based  on  the  rate  and 
quantity  of  sales  made  by  the  RTC.  At 
the  very  least  this  would  encourage  the 
RTC  to  step  up  its  efforts  to  liquidate 
its  holdings,  knowing  that  its  funding 
was  linked  to  the  success  of  it  sales. 

I  am  not.  in  this  resolution,  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  the  performance  asset 
sale  program.  However.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  such  a  thing  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  would  link  the  agency's  fund- 
ing with  the  job  its  doing.  I  realize  the 
entire  RTC  could  not  be  funded  in  this 
manner,  but  at  least  a  portion  of  its 
funds  could  be  tied  to  the  job  it  does. 

Further  funding  of  the  RTC  based  on 
its  sale  of  assets  is  an  idea  that  might 
encourage  the  RTC  to  step  up  and  keep 
the  pace  of  its  sales.  Such  a  program 
would  give  Congress  a  gruideline  by 
which  to  measure  the  kind  of  job  the 
RTC  is  doing.  The  end  of  the  savings 
and  loan  debacle  Is  not  only  to  make 
sure  this  mess  never  happens  again  but 
also  to  close  and  sell  the  inventory  the 
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Government  has  quickly  and  this  reso- 
lution points  out  a  way  to  do  that. 


LOST     OPPORTUNITY     IN     BREAK- 
DOWN OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TALKS 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  my  regrets  for  a  loss— the  loss 
of  an  opportunity. 

This  week  we  saw  the  breakdown  of 
historic  negotiations  between  business 
groups  and  the  civil  rights  community 
over  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Robert  Allen, 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  AT&T 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  said  "I  firmly  believe  we 
need  civil  rights  legislation.  We  need 
law.  not  lip  service." 

This  week  Mr.  Allen  told  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  "We  don't  see  much 
value  in  taking  our  discussion  fur- 
ther." Mr.  Allen  said  he  didn't  need  the 
grief  he  was  being  subjected  to  because 
of  his  participation  in  these  talks. 

These  talks  didn't  break  down  be- 
cause the  business  groups  weren't  will- 
ing to  compromise.  The  talks  didn't 
fall  apart  because  civil  rights  groups 
doubted  the  intentions  of  business 
groups. 

The  talks  stopped  because  the  White 
House  let  Mr.  Allen  and  other  members 
of  the  Business  Roundtable  know  that 
their  participation  wasn't  helpful. 

Looking  toward  1992,  Republican 
operatives  must  have  decided  that  civil 
rights  legislation  on  which  business 
and  civil  rights  groups  agree — legisla- 
tion introduced  and  supported  by 
Democrats— would  not  further  their 
election  strategy. 

The  talks  may  not  have  been  helpful 
for  the  White  House  reelection  strat- 
egy, but  they  were  helpful  for  the  busi- 
ness groups  and  the  civil  rights  groups 
involved. 

And  most  important,  those  talks 
were  more  than  helpful  for  the  millions 
of  people  who  need  the  protection  this 
legislation  would  provide.  For  people 
across  the  country  following  the 
progress  of  these  talks,  they  rep- 
resented a  new  spirit  in  our  country. 

What  a  shame  and  what  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  join  many  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  urging  the  Business  Roundtable  to 
resume  these  talks.  You  may  lose 
friends  at  the  top.  but  I  guarantee  you 
will  make  friends  in  other  places. 


DEMOCRAT  CRITICISM  OF  MR. 

SUNUNU 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  some  strong  words  from  the  other 
side  directed  at  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
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the  White  House,  Mr.  Sununu,  for  his 
use  of  military  airplanes.  It  reminded 
mo  of  a  debate  we  had  back  in  1989 
when  the  Democrats  were  determined 
to  give  the  Speaker  an  airplane  for  his 
use,  and  some  of  us  raised  questions  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  was  a  good  idea. 
I  want  to  quote  the  reasons  for  that 
given  by  the  Democratic  leadership  on 
the  floor  that  day. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  very  forthcoming, 
and  has  Indicated  an  airplane  could  be  des- 
l^ated.  We  certainly  feel  very  strongly 
about  It  because  of  the  Speaker's  high  re- 
sponsibility and  the  fact  that  increased  ter- 
rorist activity  Is  present  and  so  forth,  we 
feel  It  Is  very  Important  to  Insure  security 
for  the  Speaker  and  everybody  agrees  to 
that. 

The  question  is:  If  the  Democrats  are 
willing  to  give  the  Speaker  an  air- 
plane, it  seems  to  me  that  they  speak 
out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouth  when 
they  criticize  Mr.  Sununu. 


SHORTCHANGED  TOO  LONG 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mis- 
souri is  a  very  benevolent  State.  But 
charity  begins  at  home.  After  20  years 
of  sending  our  share  of  highway  funds 
to  other  States,  Missouri  has  been 
shortchanged  too  long. 

When  Horace  Greeley  said  for  young 
men  to  go  west,  he  didn't  tell  them  to 
take  Missouri's  highway  funds  with 
them.  The  Crossroads  of  the  Nation 
and  gateway  to  the  West  will  become 
the  gateway  roadblock  unless  Missouri 
begins  receiving  its  fair  share  of  high- 
way funds.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  that  will  allow 
Missouri  and  other  midwest  and  sun- 
belt States  to  once  again  receive  their 
fair  share.  No  longer  can  these  States 
put  up  with  deteriorating  roads,  lost 
industry  because  of  inadequate  infra- 
structure and  no  longer  will  Missouri 
and  many  States  put  their  drivers' 
safety  in  jeopardy. 

My  bill  will  give  all  States  more 
flexibility  on  spending  their  highway 
funds.  It  restructures  the  formula  used 
in  determining  the  States'  rightful 
amount.  It  lifts  the  restrictions  on 
mass  transit  and  gives  the  States  more 
flexibility.  It  calls  on  the  administra- 
tion to  use  the  highway  trust  funds  for 
their  intended  purposes  and  it  provides 
more  flexibility  for  States  to  construct 
toll  roads,  bridges  or  tunnels.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  which  will  preserve  our 
national  highway  system  as  the  great- 
est one  in  the  world. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  are  talking  about  military  jets,  it 
has  been  widely  reported  that  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff,  Mr.  Sununu, 
never  met  a  military  jet  that  he  did 
not  fly  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  2Vi  years  he 
has  taken  over  70  flights.  But  wait 
until  you  hear  this.  He  said,  "That's 
unfair.  What  about  my  rights?"  And  he 
said,  "Only  four  of  those  trips  were 
personal." 

Let  me  tell  Members  about  one.  One 
he  said  was  so  critical  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $14,000  to  fly  him 
to  New  Hampshire.  Let  me  tell  you 
why.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  a  toothache. 
That  is  right,  a  toothache. 

Think  about  it.  While  certain  big 
shots  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
flying  around  getting  dental  work,  the 
American  taxpayer  just  keeps  getting 
kicked  right  in  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Sununu,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you 
to  come  down  to  earth.  All  you  are 
doing  is  ripping  us  off  every  time,  the 
taxpayer  in  this  country. 
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IT  IS  TIME  FOR  MR.  SUNUNU  TO 
COME  DOWN  TO  EARTH 

(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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NO  MORE  FAST  TRACK  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  wants  to  steamroU  a  Mexi- 
can free-trade  agreement  through  this 
House  under  the  cover  of  fast-track  au- 
thority. Fast  track:  A  process  by  which 
Congress  cedes  all  authority  and  over- 
sight except  for  one  take-it-or-leave-it 
vote. 

Think  about  it.  An  open  borders 
trade  agreement  with  a  country  of  80 
million  people  with  virtually  no  envi- 
ronmental laws;  occupational,  health, 
and  safety  laws;  child-labor  laws,  with 
a  prevailing  industrial  wage  of  87  cents 
an  hour,  and  we  are  being  told,  "Do  not 
worry,"  and  you  will  get  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  vote,  no  modifications,  no 
amendment. 

Look  at  the  fast  track  Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  recent  history.  They 
are  still  flooding  our  market  with  sub- 
sidized lumber  and  wood  products  while 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  our  inferior  ply- 
wood in  Canada.  The  only  thing  infe- 
rior about  our  plywood  is  that  it  is 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  now 
even  Blitz  Weinhard  beer  from  Oregon 
have  fallen  under  the  heavy  hand  of  Ca- 
nadian protectionism. 

Free  trade?  Yes,  free  trade:  But  it  is 
one-way  fi"ee  trade,  our  jobs  for  their 
products  and  an  $8  billion  trade  deflcit. 

Let  us  learn  from  our  mistakes.  No 
more  fast  track  free-trade  agreements. 


JEFFERSON     COUNTY'S 
DURRETT  WINS 

TEACHING  AWARD 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  recently  focused  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  on  education  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  improve  our  schools. 
In  Alabama,  education  reform  is  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda,  as  my  State  searches 
for  ways  to  make  sure  our  children  get 
the  best  education  possible. 

We  all  share  this  goal,  and  realize 
that  a  key  part  of  our  success  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  daily,  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  our  classroom  teachers.  I'm 
proud  to  have,  in  my  county,  an  exam- 
ple of  innovative  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, Barbara  Durrett,  chosen  as  one 
of  seven  national  recipients  of  the 
Business  Week/Challenger  Fellowship 
for  Innovative  Education  Technology. 

Mrs.  Durrett's  creativity  and  com- 
mitment captured  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  fourth  grade  class  at 
Cahaba  Heights  Elementary  School, 
where  I  visited  last  week,  and  caught 
the  attention  of  education  experts 
across  the  country.  Mrs.  Durrett 
taught  her  students  to  explore  steps 
they  could  take  to  save  the  rain  forest, 
combining  computers,  videodisc  play- 
ers, camcorders,  sound,  digitized  im- 
ages, and  interactive  video  into  a  mul- 
tidisciplinary  unit. 

We  congrratulate  Mrs.  Durrett  and 
thank  her  for  her  contributing  to  the 
education  of  our  Nation. 


SWEET  DEALS  OF  AMERICA'S 
HIGH  AND  MIGHTY 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cherry  blossoms  are  out — and  so  are 
the  sweet  deals  of  America's  high  and 
mighty.  First  it  was  David  Maxwell, 
who  pocketed  a  cool  S27  million  for  10 
years  of  work  at  a  company  backed  by 
the  U.S.  (lovemment.  For  10  years  of 
work,  most  Americans  would  be  lucky 
to  get  a  handshake  and  a  beer  on  the 
boss. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  President's 
Chief  of  Staff,  John  Sununu,  has  taken 
more  than  70  tripe  over  the  last  couple 
of  years,  all  funded  mostly  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  He  could  not  fly 
commercial  flights  and  carry  along  his 
portable  White  House  phone,  like  other 
Chiefs  of  Staff  used  to  do.  No,  he  had  to 
fly  a  sleek  Air  Force  jet,  to  the  tune  of 
about  4  grand  an  hour.  A  skiing  trip 
here,  a  Republican  campaign  speech 
there,  and  the  next  thing  you  know,  he 
is  billing  taxpayers  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  his  official  trips. 

You  would  think  he  would  know  bet- 
ter.  After  all,  millions  of  Americans 
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are  out  of  work 
again,  the  State 
terms    taxes 
times  more 
So  we  should  not 
Sununu    brand 
nothing  more 
rich  and  tree 
else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  L^t 
to  buy  Mr.   Suninu 
class  commercial 
tripe.  That  way  l  e 
of  taxpayers  dolli  irs 
ride  in  style.  Maybe 
John  Su-no-no 


these  days.  But  then 

he  governed  for  three 

families    three 

heavily  than  the  wealthy. 

be  surprised  that  the 

}f    Republicanism    is 

socialism  for  the 

for  everyone 


working 


ttan 

en  terprise 


given  permission 
for  1  minute  and 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THORNTOK.  Mr 
I>eople.    including 
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us  enact  legislation 

round  trip,   first 

tickets   for  all   his 

would  save  millions 

and  still  be  able  to 

we  can  call  it  the 

Act  of  1991. 


Si  persaver 


A  MARSHALL  I  LAN  FOR  AMERICA 
(Mr.     THORNTON    asked    and    was 


to  address  the  House 
to  revise  and  extend 


Speaker,  many 
many    of   my    col- 
leagues, have  bedome  interested  in  the 
concept  I  have  peen  referring  to  as  a 
America. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  on  our 
need  for  improirement  of  our  edu- 
cational base  foil  revitalization  of  our 
competitive  edge  land  for  rebuilding  our 
home  front  as  a  {vital  part  of  our  na- 
e  should  now  provide 
ershlp  to  develop  a 
0  address  these  needs 
ur  priorities  through 
ihensive  and  dynamic 


tional  security, 
the  vision  and  1 
coordinated  plan 
and  to  reorder 
an  overall  compi 
approach. 

Later  today  I 
outline  for  a  Mi 


11  be  presenting  -an 
hall  plan  for  Amer- 
ica, and  I  will  b4  asking  for  input  and 
suggestions  ftomimy  colleagues  and  for 
their  leadership  fad  vision  as  we  seize 
the  historic  opportunity  to  harness  our 
accomplish   our   na- 


can-do   spirit 
tional  goals. 


to 


SYSTEM:    PRE- 
JIEW   KIND   OF    EDU- 


INDIANA'S    BUDDY 
CURSOR  TO 
CATION 

(Ms.  LONG  aslded  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  reyise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  I#r.  Speaker,  in  his 
"America  2000"  strategy.  President 
Bush  has  expressed  his  commitment  to 
technology  educfttlon.  In  fact,  he  has 
stated  that  he  ^ants  to  become  pro- 
ficient at  the 
Computer  lite 
come  a  natio 
young  students 
have  access  to 
few  minutes  e 
however,  student 
the  baddy  syste: 


of  computers  himself, 
is  now  poised  to  be- 
prlorlty,  yet  most 
around  the  country 
computer  for  only  a 
h  week.  In  Indiana, 
who  pefticipate  In 
as  it  is  called,  are 
afforded  access  to  personal  computers 
not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also  in 
the  home. 

The  buddy  system,  which  operates  in 
12  schools  in  Inclana,  is  a  partnership 
between  State  gc  vemment  and  the  pri- 


vate sector.  Corporate  sponsors  supply 
hardware  and  technical  assistance  to 
offset  some  of  the  costs  to  the  State. 

The  buddy  system  is  an  ideal  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  education  initiative 
that  President  Bush  and  the  Congress 
should  pursue.  The  buddy  system  is,  I 
believe,  a  precursor  to  a  new  kind  of 
education  in  America,  where  tech- 
nology is  recognized  as  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  the  American  society  and 
where  the  private  sector  is  encouraged 
to  invest  more  of  its  resources  into 
education. 


SUPPORT  FUNDING  FOR 
DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  a  program  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  this  year's 
budget  debate.  The  Displaced  Home- 
makers  Self-Suniclency  Program  be- 
came law  last  November  but  was  left 
without  funding.  This  year,  the  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Program  needs  ap- 
proximately $25  million  in  funding  to 
assure  it's  continuation  as  an  operable 
and  successful  program. 

In  my  district,  the  Bay  State  Centers 
for  Displaced  Homemakers  serves  hun- 
dreds of  women  each  year  who  are  des- 
perately seeking  help  with  their  lives. 
The  Displaced  Homemakers  Program 
works  with  women  In  transition  who 
have  often  suddenly  lost  the  financial 
support  of  a  spouse  due  to  death,  di- 
vorce, or  disablement.  Many  of  these 
women  have  dependent  children.  Many 
are  older  and  struggle  against  ageism 
in  society.  Many  are  ethnic  minorities 
and  struggle  against  racism.  Most  feel 
as  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  "slip 
through  the  cracks"  of  child  support, 
pay  equity,  and  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  success  of  the  Bay  State  Centers 
for  Displaced  Homemakers  Program  in 
Massachusetts  can  best  be  evaluated  by 
examining  the  numbers  of  women  who 
the  program  has  placed  into  jobs,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  During  fiscal  year 
1990,  almost  3,000  women  in  my  state 
were  enrolled  in  displaced  home- 
makers.  Almost  half  of  these  women 
were  receiving  public  assistance  upon 
entering  the  program.  Of  these  3,000 
participants,  582  were  placed  into  jobs 
that  paid  $8  an  hour  or  more,  and  1.045 
were  placed  into  training  or  education 
to  prepare  for  jobs.  The  placement  rate 
into  jobs,  education,  or  training  in  fis- 
cal year  1990  was  84  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
appropriation  of  a  least  $25  million  to 
fund  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Self- 
Sufflciency  Act.  which  I  believe  will 
help  save  money  as  women  and  their 
families  leave  and  avoid  public  assist- 
ance. 


TIME  TO  DEMOCRATIZE  BANKING 

SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  savings  and  loan  fiasco 
is  the  largest  single  act  of  thievery  in 
the  history  of  our  country— an  act 
which  will  eventually  cost  our  tax- 
payers some  $500  billion.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  a  great  many  of  the  S&L 
bank  failures  were  not  simply  caused 
by  bad  management  and  poor  judgrment 
but  by  outright  dishonesty  and  illegal 
behavior  on  the  part  of  S&L  manage- 
ment and  boards  of  directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  received  a  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
garding the  accounting  and  auditing 
practices  of  the  39  largest  commercial 
banks  that  failed  in  1988  through  1989, 
and  the  news  is  not  good.  Among  other 
findings,  the  GAO  stated: 

Breakdowns  In  corporate  grovemance  by 
bank  management  and  boards  of  directors 
combined  with  flexible  accounting  rules  have 
led  to  both  bank  failures  and  a  seriously 
flawed  early  warning  system  to  Identify 
troubled  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
time  is  now  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
thinking the  manner  in  which  boards 
of  directors  of  banks  are  selected.  The 
time  is  now  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
boards  of  directors  of  our  banks  should 
not  simply  be  wealthy  business  people 
who  are  often  motivated  by  greed  and 
self-interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  democ- 
ratize the  banking  system  and  open  up 
the  corjKirate  board  rooms  of  the  banks 
so  that  community  representatives, 
local  government  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  all  sectors  of  the 
community,  not  just  the  wealthy,  have 
an  opportunity  to  serve. 

I  intend  to  offer  legislation  to  this  ef- 
fect and  look  forward  to  the  support  of 
many  of  our  Members. 


D  1450 

CONDITION  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS  WITH  CHINA 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  considering  the  re- 
newal of  most-favored-nation  [MFN] 
status  to  China.  Accordingly.  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  condition  that 
renewal  on  an  improvement  of  human 
rights  in  China.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  we  should  consider  condi- 
tioning our  trade  status  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

One.  since  the  debate  last  October, 
when  this  House  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported a  strong  bill  for  conditioning 
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MFN,  the  Chinese  Government  has  con- 
tinued to  persecute  those  students  and 
workers  who  spoke  out  for  democracy. 
Students  have  been  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms,  and  families  of  exiled 
students  have  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  the  country. 

Two.  as  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  trade  deficit  with 
China  is  climbing  rapidly,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $15  billion  this  year. 
American  workers  should  not  be  forced 
to  compete  with  slave  labor  or  prison 
labor.  The  Chinese  Government  should 
not  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  trade 
barriers  against  United  States  Imports. 

In  addition,  China  is  undermining 
international  peace  and  stability  by  as- 
sisting Algeria  In  building  a  nuclear 
plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sending  a  clear  message  to 
the  Government  of  China  by  cosponsor- 
Ing  my  bill  to  condition  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  China. 


KUWAIT  SHOWS  NO  LOYALTY 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  all  else,  all  others  feared  to 
tread,  the  United  States  did  not.  The 
United  States  Invaded  Kuwait,  and 
they  threw  out  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  a 
killer. 

Oh,  yes,  we  brought  the  United  Na- 
tions in  with  the  United  States,  but 
mostly  it  was  the  U.S.  casualties  and 
U.S.  lives,  and  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  that  did  it. 

Kuwait  now  needs  repairs.  However, 
Kuwait,  do  they  seem  to  have  any  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States?  No,  no, 
no.  Instead  of  loyalty,  it  shows  up 
greed  again.  The  first  contracts  for 
12,000  tons  of  steel  to  Japan,  and  15.000 
metric  tons  of  steel  to  Venezuela.  Ku- 
wait owes  the  United  States. 

I  have  Introduced  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  which  expresses  the  award- 
ing of  all  contracts  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Kuwait,  that  such  contracts  shall  re- 
flect the  extent  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  offered  by  the  United 
States  in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  I 
ask  every  Member  of  this  House  to  Join 
me  in  this  resolution.  It  is  House  Con- 
current Resolution  130. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1344 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1344. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  trom  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  SUP- 
PORTS WRONG  SIDE  IN  LEGAL 
BATTLE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  one  nation  in  the  Middle  East^ 
maybe  the  world — which  owes  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  our  citizens  and  soldiers 
and  taxpayers  a  heavy  debt  it  is  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  gulf  war  was  fought  to  pro- 
tect Saudi  Arabia. 

But,  instead  of  doing  the  right  thing 
towards  our  people,  the  kingdom  is  re- 
sisting a  legal  suit  brought  by  an 
American  citizen,  Mr.  Scott  Nelson,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  damages  he  alleg- 
edly suffered  from  being  tortured  while 
in  a  Saudi  prison  in  1984. 

I  am  sad  to  report  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  aiding  and  abeting  Saudi 
Arabia  in  this  deplorable  action. 

In  February  a  three-judge  Federal 
panel  in  Atlanta  agreed  unanimously 
that  Mr.  Nelson  had  standing  under  the 
1976  law  to  go  forward  with  proof  of  his 
allegations  of  torture. 

But,  as  reported  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  at  the  urging  of  the  Saudi  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States — Prince 
Bindar  Bin  Sultan — the  State  Depart- 
ment has  flied  a  brief  in  the  Federal 
court  siding  with  the  Saudis  asking 
that  Mr.  Nelson  be  prevented  from 
going  forward  with  his  case. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
stonewalling  Mr.  Nelson. 

It  is  even  worse  that  Mr.  Nelson's 
own  government  is  ready  to  throw  him 
to  the  wolves. 

I  hope  the  State  Department  recon- 
siders its  unfortunate  position  respect- 
ing this  law  suit. 


HONORING  THE  KANSAS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  DEBATE  TEAM 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Kansas 
State  University  debate  team,  winners 
of  this  year's  national  debate  cham- 
pionship. 

All  Kansans  can  take  pride  in  this 
achievement — all  but  one  of  the  team 
members  are  Kansas  residents  who 
have  attended  Kansas  high  schools. 

This  championship  is  one  in  a  long 
line  of  recent  accomplishments  for  the 
students  at  Kansas  State  University. 

Kansas  State  ranks  in  the  top  1  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  universities,  public  or 
private,  in  the  number  of  students  to 
receive  Rhodes  scholarships. 

It  is  the  only  public  university  to 
have  two  Rhodes  scholars  in  1990  and 
two  Marshall  scholars  in  1991. 

Kansas  State  is  also  first  in  the  Big 
Eight  In  the  number  of  Marshall  schol- 
ars over  the  past  10  years  and  tied  for 


first  with  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  the  highest  number  of  Truman 
scholars. 

Kansas  State  students  have  been 
honored  recently  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  architecture,  journalism,  ac- 
counting, teaching,  engineering,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

At  a  time  when  private  educational 
costs  are  rising  so  dranmtically,  State 
universities  like  Kansas  State  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in 
training  our  Nation's  future  leaders  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Kansas,  and  the  Nation,  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  continued  commit- 
ment to  excellence  at  Kansas  State 
University. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Business  Roundtable 
pulled  out  of  talks  with  the  civil  rights 
groups  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  This  oc- 
curred after  much  criticism  and  in- 
timidation from  the  White  House.  Only 
2  weeks  ago  the  Roundtable  had  unani- 
mously rejected  John  Sununu's  politi- 
cal pressure.  I  had  hoped  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  end  in  a  compromise 
that  would  provide  this  country  with  a 
strong  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  it  is  time  that  we 
take  a  bold  step  and  make  this  bill  a 
reality.  In  the  past  weeks  we  have  been 
welcoming  our  men  and  women  home 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  with  much  fan- 
fare and  yet  the  President  continues  to 
neglect  the  minorities  and  women  who 
served  by  not  supporting  the  civil 
rights  bill.  The  best  way  to  welcome 
home  the  large  numbers  of  women  and 
minorities  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  to  pass  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  cut  through  the 
rhetoric  and  political  games  and  get 
down  to  business. 

Today,  women  and  minorities  are 
now  being  represented  in  greater  num- 
bers in  the  U.S.  work  force,  and  with  a 
strong  civil  rights  bill  they  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  tap  into  their  full 
potential  without  hindrance  of  dis- 
crimination. Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  White  House  and  its  cronies  can  get 
beyond  the  quota  rhetoric  and  punitive 
damage  talk  and  work  with  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  civil  rights  com- 
munity, and  the  Congress  in  reaching  a 
compromise.  Let's  not  abandon  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  to  build  this  country. 


OPPOSE  UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 
ARMS  PACKAGE  REQUEST 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  replse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMEFl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  distubing  news.  The  start- 
ing gun  for  the  Is  test  round  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  arms  ra:e  has  just  been  fired. 

The  United  A'ab  Emirates  has  re- 
quested a  mullibillion  dollar  arms 
package  from  th<  Bush  administration. 
The  deal  lnclud<  s  over  500  tanks  and 
Bradley  fighting  irehicles,  18  Apache  at- 
tack helicopters,  and  more  than  800 
multi-purpose  tactical  vehicles. 

At  a  time  wh;n  people  throughout 
the  world  are  priying  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  this  major  escalation  of 
arms  sales  to  the  region  could  not  be 
more  inappropriate. 

No  arsenal,  rtgardless  of  size,  will 
give  the  small  gi  If  states  real  security, 
or  protect  them  from  the  aggression  of 
their  more  popilous  neighbors.  The 
only  real  effect  jf  this  sale  will  be  to 
send  a  signal  t<  the  region  that  the 
United  States  hi  is  given  up  on  peace, 
that  tension  and  war  are  inevitable. 

I  learned  this  morning  that  the  ad- 
ministration haj  informed  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  that  it  supports  the 
deal,  and  will  soon  come  before  Con- 
gress to  seek  a;)proval  for  this  large 
arms  transfer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
irresponsible  sal  j.  Peace  in  the  region 
is  possible,  but  ^nly  if  we  give  up  the 
failed  strategies  of  the  past  and  work 
to  limit  arms,  not  sell  them. 


D  1500 

ANNOUNCEMEl"  T  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNtJLTY).  Purs  lant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rale  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  todiy  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rulas  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeaa  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  ths  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  ol  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  v  otes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  nations  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


DISCLAIMING    FEDERAL    LAND    IN- 
TERESTS IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

Mr.  VENTO.  J[r.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  ru  es  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  427)  to  die  claim  any  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  on 
San  Juan  Islanjd.  WA,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
;.R.427 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  pnited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
8BCTION1. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  following  terms 
shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  The  term  "liZl  Act"  means  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1931  (4|  Stat.  173),  whereby  the 


United  States  granted  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington for  purposes  of  a  biological  station 
and  general  university  research  purposes, 
certain  lands  compromising  a  military  res- 
ervation at  San  Juan  Island,  In  San  Juan 
County,  Washington. 

(2)  The  term  "encroached  lands"  means 
those  portions  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Washington  by  the  1921  Act  that  are 
designated  as  "Encroached  Lands"  on  a  sur- 
vey plat  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "university"  means  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

(4)  The  term  "the  Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  term  "occupants"  means  the  par- 
ties, who  on  January  3,  1991,  were  listed  on 
the  tax  records  of  San  Juan  County,  Wash- 
ington, as  the  owners  of  the  encroached 
lands,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns. 

SEC.  3.  SURVEY  PLAT. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  complete  a  survey  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  1921  Act, 
and  shall  prepare  a  map  detailing  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  granted  to  the  State  that 
have  been  encroached  upon:  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  survey  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

SEC.  S.   EXEMPTION,  DISCLAIMER.  AND  CONDI- 
TIONa 

(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(c).  the  provisions  of  the  1921  Act  relating  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  assume  con- 
trol of.  hold.  use.  and  occupy  the  lands 
granted  to  the  SUte  by  the  1921  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  providing  for  reversion  of 
such  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  section 
2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  encroached  lands. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(c).  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  all 
right,  title  and  interest  in  the  encroached 
lands  and.  effective  one  year  after  the  survey 
plat  is  prepared  pursuant  to  section  2.  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  such  lands  shall  vest  In  the  University. 

(c)(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  not  take  effect  unless,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  University  and  the  State  have  en- 
tered into  a  binding  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary whereby  the  State  and  the  University 
agree — 

(A)  to  accept  the  map  referred  to  in  section 
2  as  accurate  and  conclusive  and  that  the 
University  and  the  State  will  not  attempt  to 
convey  or  otherwise  transfer  any  portion  of 
the  encroached  lands  to  any  party  or  parties 
other  than  the  occupants;  and 

(B)  To  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  implementing  this  Act 
plus  half  the  costs  of  the  survey  required  by 
section  2.  and  also  to  pay  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  amounts  that  the  State  and  the 
University  receive  as  consideration  for  con- 
veyance of  some  of  aX\  of  the  encroached 
lands  to  any  of  the  occupants  in  excess  of 
reasonable  costs  (including  the  survey  and 
other  costs  required  by  this  Act)  Incurred  by 
the  University  and  the  State  incident  to 
such  conveyance. 

(2)  All  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  retained 
by  the  Secretary  and,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, shall  be  used  for  the  management  of 
public  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 


Management    and    shall    remain    available 

until  expended. 

SEC.  4.  avahabiuty  of  survey  of  plat. 

The  survey  plat  referred  to  in  section  2 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  and  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
State  and  of  San  Juan  County,  Washington. 

SEC.  S.  AMENDMENT. 

The  1921  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following 
new  section: 

"Six;.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  if  any  land,  or  portion 
thereof,  granted  or  otherwise  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Washington  is  or  shall  become 
contaminated  with  hazardous  substances  (aa 
defined  In  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9601)).  or  if  such  land,  or  portion 
thereof,  has  been  used  for  purposes  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  may  result  in 
the  disposal,  placement  or  release  of  any 
hazardous  substance,  such  land  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstance,  revert  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(b)  If  lands  granted  or  conveyed  to  the 
State  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds:  (1) 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  which  may  result  in  the  disposal, 
placement  or  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, the  State  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land,  including  the  value  of  any  improve- 
ment, thereon,  as  of  the  date  of  conversion  of 
the  land  to  the  nonconforming  purpose.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
used,  subject  to  appropriations,  for  the  man- 
agement of  public  lands  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSINO]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento.] 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  H.R.  427,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
427.  This  is  a  bill  to  assist  in  clearing 
the  titles  of  several  residential  prop- 
erties on  San  Juan  Island,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  that  encroach  on  land 
granted  to  the  State  in  1921  for  use  by 
the  University  of  Washington.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  one  approved  by  the  Inte- 
rior   Committee    and    passed    by    the 
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House  in  the  last  Congress  upon  which 
action  was  not  completed. 

The  problem  addressed  by  the  bill 
arose  biecause  when  lands  next  to  the 
lands  covered  by  the  1921  grant  were 
subdivided,  the  developers  relied  on  a 
survey  by  a  local  surveyor  that  did  not 
coincide  with  the  official  Government 
survey  on  which  the  grant  to  the  State 
had  been  based. 

As  a  result,  about  14  residential  prop- 
erties actually  overlapped  onto  the 
lands  covered  by  the  1921  grant.  In  all, 
these  overlaps,  or  encroachments, 
amount  to  about  13  acres. 

The  1921  grant  was  a  conditional 
one.  Under  it,  the  land  must  be  used  for 
the  university's  marine  sciences  re- 
search station,  or  title  will  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  title  cloud  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  residential  properties 
without  legislation— because  if  the 
State  or  university  attempted  to  con- 
vey the  encroachments  to  the  occu- 
pants, the  reversionary  clause  would  be 
triggered. 

This  bill  would  resolve  this  situation 
by  providing  for  relinquishment  by  the 
national  Government  of  its  interests  in 
the  lands  where  the  overlap  occurred. 
The  State  and  university  would  then  be 
able  to  transfer  these  encroachment 
lands  to  their  occupants. 

To  protect  the  national  interest,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  State  and  univer- 
sity can  convey  the  overlap  lands  only 
to  the  occupants,  and  that  any  profits 
over  and  above  the  costs  involved  in 
making  such  conveyances  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  1921 
act  that  made  the  original  grrant,  to  in- 
clude protection  against  any  Federal 
liability  for  possible  contamination  of 
the  rest  of  the  research  station  land  re- 
sulting from  disposal  of  hazardous  or 
toxic  materials. 

These  provisions  are  merely  pre- 
cautionary, Mr.  Speaker,  to  protect  the 
national  interest.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  State  or  the  university 
would  try  to  make  a  profit  from  resolv- 
ing these  title  problems  or  that  any  of 
the  research  station's  lands  have  been 
or  will  be  contaminated. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  note 
that  H.R.  427,  unlike  the  House-passed 
bill  of  the  last  Congress,  would  require 
that  there  be  a  new  survey  of  the  af- 
fected lands,  on  which  further  actions 
would  be  based,  and  that  the  State  and 
university  would  be  required  to  bear 
half  the  cost  of  this  survey,  plus  all  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  will  act  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  These 
changes  respond  to  some  points  raised 
by  the  administration  after  the  House 
action  during  the  last  Congress,  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  fair  to  all  parties 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  relatively 
minor  matter,  but  one  that  is  impor- 


tant to  the  individuals  involved  and  to 
the  State  of  Washington  and  its  univer- 
sity system.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  SwiFT],  the  sponsor  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  taking  up  this  bill,  which  is 
a  bill  of  small  import  to  Congress  and 
of  big  import  to  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  427  was  introduced 
to  correct  faulty  survey  lines,  resulting 
in  the  U.S.  Government  owning  parts 
of  my  constituents'  back  yards — in  all 
a  total  of  13  acres. 

The  surveys  were  taken  in  1874  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  in  1919  by  the 
county,  and  in  1965  by  the  University  of 
Washington.  Each  of  these  surveys  re- 
sulted in  different  boundary  lines. 

In  1957,  the  coimty  platted  the  lands 
using  the  1919  survey.  Houses  were 
built  and  taxes  were  paid  on  these 
lands.  When  the  university  surveyed 
the  line,  the  discrepancy  was  found. 

Currently  these  properties  have  a 
clouded  title  and  cannot  be  sold.  There 
is  one  property  that  is  ready  to  be  sold 
and  is  awaiting  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  university  has  been  working 
with  the  county,  the  property  owners, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
our  offices  to  resolve  this  problem.  The 
result  is  this  legislation. 

H.R.  427  requires  a  fourth  survey  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Further,  the  legislation 
requires  the  State  of  Washington  and/ 
or  the  university  to  pay  for  all  admin- 
istrative costs  and  half  of  the  survey 
costs.  The  State  and/or  university  can 
pass  these  costs  on  to  the  property 
owners  who  are  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
427,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift].  This  legisla- 
tion will  correct  a  property  encroach- 
ment affecting  13  acres  in  Washington 
State  caused  by  a  faulty  property  sur- 
vey done  70  years  ago. 

H.R.  427  would  vest  title  of  these  13 
acres  with  clouded  title  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  State  would  then  have  the 
complete  responsibility  to  see  that 
these  lands  are  resurveyed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  current  occupants.  This 
legislation  requires  that  any  profits 
from  the  sale  of  this  land  be  returned 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  As  a  result,  it 
prevents  any  windfall  to  the  State  of 
Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  impressed 
that  this  legislation  gives  the  State, 
and  not  the  Federal  Government,  the 
opportimity  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
hope  we  use  this  legislation  as  a  model 
to  allow  States  and  local  governments 
who  are  closest  to  the  people  to  solve 
problems  of  this  kind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
427  which  takes  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  solve  a  complicated  problem. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  427,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BETHUNE  COUNCIL  HOUSE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  690,  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  and  manage 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council 
House  National  Historic  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  preserve  and  interpret  the  life  and  work 
of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune; 

(2)  preserve  and  interjwet  the  history, 
lives,  and  contributions  of  African  American 
women;  and 

(3)  preserve  and  interpret  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

SEC.  S.  ACQUISmON. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referrred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
may  acquire,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  by  donation  or  by  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  the  property 
designated  under  the  Act  of  October  15,  1962 
(Public  Law  97-329;  96  Stat.  1615).  as  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  located  at  1318  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  together 
with  such  structures  and  improvements 
thereon  and  such  personal  property  associ- 
ated with  the  site  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  interpretation  of  the  site. 

SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  acquisition  of  the 
property  described  in  section  2,  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  referred  to  in  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1982  (F»ublic  Law  97-329;  96 
Stat.  1615)  shall  cease  to  have  any  force  and 
effect,  and  upon  acquisition  of  such  property, 
the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  National 
Historic  Site  {hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "t  Istorlc  site")  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  laf  generally  applicable  to 
units  of  the  natlona(l  park  system.  Including 
the  Act  entitled  "Aki  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  August  2i.  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16 
U.S.C.  1.  3-4)  and  the  Act  of  Augrust  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.i :.  461-467). 

(b)  COOPERATIVE  JOREEMENT.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorize  1  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  t  greement  with  nonprofit 
organizations  dedicated  to  preserving  and  In- 
terpreting the  life  aiid  work  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  and  the  history  and  contributions  of 
AfMcan  American  w  amen— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  public  such  programs, 
seminars,  and  lectures  as  are  appropriate  to 
Interpret  the  life  ai  id  work  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  and  the  history  and  contributions  of 
Aftican  American  women,  and 

(B)  to  administer  ihe  archives  currently  lo- 
cated at  the  hlstor  c  site.  Including  provid- 
ing reasonable  access  to  the  archives  by 
scholars  and  other  1  iterested  parties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
space  and  admlnlsiratlve  support  for  such 
nonprofit  organization. 

(2)  Management  |AND  Development.— The 
historic  site  shall  le  operated  and  managed 
in  accordance  with  a  General  Management 
Plan.  The  Advisor'  Commission  appointed 
under  section  4  shall  fully  participate  in  an 
advisory  capacity  ^Ith  the  Secretary  in  the 
development  of  tie  General  Management 
Plan  for  the  hlstori :  site.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Advisory  Ckimnlsslon  shall  meet  and 
consult  on  matters  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment and  developm  snt  of  the  historic  site  as 
often  as  necessary,  but  at  least  semiannu- 
ally. 

BKC  *.  ADVISORY  CCH  MISSION. 

(a)  Est ABUSHMEfT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
Ubllshed  the  Mary  iMcLeod  Bethune  Council 
House  National  Hlaitoric  Site  Advisory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission  shall 
carry  out  the  functions  specified  in  section 
3(c)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  MEMBERSHiP.-l-The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  for  4-yeai  terms  as  follows: 

(1)  3  members]  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations subtnltted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  W^men.  Inc. 

(2)  2  members!  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations subinltted  by  other  national 
organizations  in  v^hlch  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune played  a  leadership  role. 

(3)  2  member*  appointed  trom  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  Bethune 
Museum  and  Archltes,  Inc. 

(4)  2  members  who  shall  have  professional 
expertise  In  the  hl«  tory  of  African  American 
women. 

(5)  2  members  w]  o  shall  have  professional 
expertise  in  archlvi  ,1  management. 

(6)  3  members  wh  a  shall  represent  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(7)  1  member  who  shall  have  professional 
expertise  In  hlstori ;  preservation. 

Any  member  of  tlie  Commission  appointed 
for  a  definite  term  may  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  or  her  term  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor is  appolnte4.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  iippointment  was  made. 

(c)  COMPENSATioii.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serte  without  compensation 
except  that  the  S^retary  Is  authorized  to 
pay  such  expenses  M  are  reasonably  Incurred 
by  the  members  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 


(d)  Officers.— The  Chair  and  other  officers 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
serve  for  terms  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  Bylaws.  Rules,  and  Regulations.- 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  It  considers  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  The  provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
Appendix)  are  hereby  waived  with  respect  to 
this  Commission. 

SEC.  ».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesoU  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  H.R.  690,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
stands  as  one  of  this  century's  most 
distinguished  African-Americans.  She 
was  an  educator,  political  and  civil 
rights  activist  and  humanitarian.  In 
1935  she  founded  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women  [NCNW]  which  united 
the  major  African-American  women's 
organizations  Into  one  national  organi- 
zation. Bethune  was  the  NCNW's  presi- 
dent until  1949  and  represented  that 
organization  at  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  Her  house,  located  at 
1318  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  DC, 
served  as  both  her  home  and  the 
NCNW's  headquarters  from  1943  until 
her  death  in  1955. 

H.R.  690,  introduced  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  interior  conunlttee. 
Representative  John  Lewis,  makes 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune's  house  a  full- 
fledged  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System.  It  has  long  been  an  affili- 
ated park  site  but  deserves  greater  rec- 
ognition, especially  as  it  fully  meets 
the  National  Park  Service's  criteria  for 
significance  and  physical  integrity. 
Legislation  similar  to  H.R.  690  passed 
the  House  in  the  101st  Congress  but  was 
not  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  amended  the  bill  to  clarify 
the  role  of  the  advisory  commission 


and  to  make  several  minor  technical 
changes. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  historic  site's 
preservation  and  interpretation  must 
Include  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
this  country  as  a  way  of  placing  Mrs. 
Bethune  in  her  larger  historical  con- 
text. It  Is  not,  however,  our  intention 
that  the  archives  should  be  expanded 
to  cover  that  entire  history.  Further- 
more, the  Committee,  in  recognition  of 
the  assistance  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  given  the  site  over  the  years, 
strongly  prefers  that  the  archives  be 
donated.  Recognition  should  also  be 
given  for  the  previous  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  council 
house  National  Historic  Site  a  full- 
fledged  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. I  endorse  this  legislation  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
690,  a  bill  to  provide  for  establishment 
of  the  Mary  McCleod  Bethune  Council 
House  National  Historic  Site.  This  bill 
would  bring  full  designation  of  this  na- 
tionally significant  resource  as  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System;  and  pro- 
vide a  logical  conclusion  to  previous 
congressional  recognition  of  this  site 
some  9  years  ago. 

The  measure  before  us  today  has  the 
general  support  of  the  administration 
since  most  of  the  issues  raised  in  their 
testimony  have  now  been  addressed. 
The  difficult  Issues  associated  with  the 
role  of  the  nonprofit  associations  in 
the  management  of  the  area  have  also 
been  largely  resolved. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  re- 
port language  recognizes  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funding  which  has  been 
provided  to  this  site  over  the  last  8 
years  will  be  considered  in  determining 
the  appropriate  acquisition  cost.  The 
report  also  recognizes  that  donation  of 
the  Bethune  Archives  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  broad  support  of 
the  subcommittee  members. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  there  is 
some  concern  on  behalf  of  subcommit- 
tee members  regarding  the  relatively 
high  costs  for  development  and  oper- 
ation of  this  site,  expeclally  in  consid- 
eration of  the  relatively  low  visitation 
projected.  I  believe  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  which  deserves  the  continu- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  subcommittee. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  Lewis  for  his  flexibility  in  working 
with  us  on  our  concerns  tmd  the  chair- 
man Mr.  Vento  for  his  long  Interest  in 
this  issue;  starting  with  his  ultimately 
successful  efforts  to  secure  from  the 
National  Park  Service  a  thorough 
study  upon  which  to  base  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
Buch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill.  The  gentlemam  from 
Georgia  has  done  an  excellent  job  on 
this  bill,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Vento, 
and  Congressman  Laoomarsino  for 
their  commitment  in  helping  to  bring 
the  Bethune  legislation,  H.R.  690,  be- 
fore the  full  House.  The  prospect  of 
bringing  the  M£u*y  McLeod  Bethune 
Council  House  National  Historic  Site 
Into  the  National  Park  System  fills  me 
with  trememdous  pride. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  a  remark- 
able woman.  Bom  in  Maysville,  SC,  on 
July  10,  1875,  she  was  one  of  17  children 
bom  to  former  slaves. 

In  1904,  Mrs.  Bethune  founded  what  Is 
now  known  as  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege. She  started  the  school  with  al- 
most no  money.  She  made  and  sold 
sweet  potato  pies  and  Ice  cream  to 
raise  money  to  build  the  school.  The 
students  used  crates  for  desks,  char- 
coal for  pencils,  and  mashed 
elderberries  for  ink. 

Mrs.  Bethune  served  as  an  advisor  to 
Presidents  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  Roo- 
sevelt. In  1935,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration  [NYA]. 
The  next  year,  she  became  director  of 
the  Negro  Division  of  the  NYA. 

Mrs.  Bethune  convened  what  was 
called  the  Black  Cabinet.  Members  of 
the  Black  Cabinet  advised  President 
Roosevelt  during  the  New  Deal. 

Mrs.  Bethune  also  founded  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women  and 
served  at  the  helm  of  that  powerful, 
national,  civil  rights  organization  for 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Bethune's  work  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  success  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  19508  and  19608.  She 
was  pioneer  and  an  activist.  She  was  an 
early,  important  and  key  player  in  the 
effort  to  gain  civil  rights  for  blacks  in 
America. 

Unfortunately,  the  inventory  of  his- 
toric sites  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  does  not  yet  pro- 
vide a  fUU  picture  of  American  history. 
The  contributions  of  blacks  are  not 
adequately  represented.  Of  the  more 
than  350  national  historic  sites,  which 
are  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
only  seven  commemorate  African- 
Americans. 

This  bill,  H.R.  690,  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  better.  It  gives  the 
National  Park  Service  an  opportunity 
to  tell  a  more  complete  stoi-y  of  Ameri- 
ca's history. 

I  hope  the  House  lends  its  ftill  sup- 
port to  H.R.  690. 

D  1510 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]. 
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Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  worthy  bill  that 
honors  and  per];>etuates  the  memory  of 
one  of  America's  truly  great  educators 
and  leaders,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

Given  her  inspirational  role  as  a  col- 
lege founder  and  president,  as  a  govern- 
ment official  and  civil  rights  advocate, 
and  as  a  friend  and  confidante  of  five 
Presidents,  it  is  only  fitting  that  Dr. 
Bethune'8  accomplishments  and  legacy 
be  more  fully  recognized. 

Enactment  of  the  bill,  which  author- 
izes the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  and  the  National  Park  Service 
to  operate  Dr.  Bethune's  home  and 
headquarters  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
would  be  a  major  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  particular,  this  measure  will  help 
make  it  possible  for  present  and  future 
generations  to  learn  more  about  Dr. 
Bethune's  Government  service  and  her 
vast  contributions  to  the  civil  rights 
movement.  It  tasks  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  nonprofit  groups  with 
which  it  will  work,  with  responsibility 
for  preserving  and  interpreting  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Bethune,  the  history, 
lives  and  contributions  of  others  like 
her,  and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
general.  And  appropriately  so,  for  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  has  left  us  a  legacy 
from  which  all  of  us  can  learn  and  in 
which  all  of  us  can  take  pride. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  more  than 
a  passing  familiarity  with  the  work 
and  accomplishments  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  The  college  she  founded,  Be- 
thune Cookman  College  of  Daytona 
Beach,  FL,  is  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  represent.  And 
her  work  as  president  of  that  college 
for  a  i)erlod  of  36  years  is  remembered 
and  honored  in  Florida  and  elsewhere 
to  this  day. 

In  1986,  in  fact.  Congress  authorized 
$6.2  million  for  construction  of  a  fine 
arts  center  at  Bethune  Cookman  Col- 
lege, to  be  named  after  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  in  recognition  of  her  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  college  and 
to  America.  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
the  first  phase  of  that  construction  is 
virtually  complete. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  authorize  and  appropriate  an- 
other $9.5  million  so  that  the  rest  of 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Fine  Arts 
Center  can  be  finished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Such  action  would  round  out  the 
recogmltion  being  accorded  Dr.  Bethune 
and  would  be  a  fine  complement  to  the 
measure  being  considered  here  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  690. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  arxi  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion introduction  by  my  good  friend,  ttie  gerv 
tleman  from  Georgia,  to  authorize  ttie  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune Council  House  National  Historic  Site. 
_  First  of  all,  I  want  to  commerxj  Mr.  Lewis  for 
sponsoring  this  Jegislatkni.  It  is  so  important 
that  this  Natk>n  t>etter  recognize  ttie  achieve- 


ments of  AfricaivAmericans  and  their  invalu- 
able contributkins  to  this  country.  Mr.  Lewis 
understands  that  great  Americans  like  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  deserve  to  be  honored  and 
remembered  in  ways  that  will  also  instnjct  and 
inspire  us.  The  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council 
House  National  Historic  Site  does  just  that 
Far  too  few  historic  sites  administered  by  ttie 
National  Park  Sevice  commemorate  the  ac- 
complishments of  black  Americans.  Mr.  Lewis 
deserves  great  aedit  for  helping  to  rectify  this 
situatkxi. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  a  remarkable 
person.  She  founded  what  is  now  known  as 
Bethune-Cookman  College.  She  served  as  ad- 
viser to  three  PreskJents.  She  was  director  of 
the  Negro  diviskxi  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministratkxi.  She  founded  the  Natk)nal  Council 
of  Negro  Women.  She  was  a  leader  in  the 
eliminatkxi  of  segregatkm  in  govemment  and 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Her  influerx:e  even  extended  to  my  home, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  20  years  after  her 
death.  Operatkm  Sisters  United,  a  project 
sponsored  and  implemented  by  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  worited  with  the 
people  of  SL  Thomas  for  7  years,  from  1975 
to  1981. 

It  provkJed  an  alternative  to  detention  for 
girts  aged  11  to  18  referred  by  Virgin  Islands 
courts.  More  than  200  girls  benefited  from  the 
one-on-one  support  this  program  provkJed. 
Girls  were  given  academe  assistance  and 
teamed  about  nutritkin  and  homemaking.  They 
were  given  workshops  to  further  understand 
and  appreciate  their  culture  to  enhance  their 
sense  of  self-esteem  and  self-worth.  Operatkxi 
Sisters  United  developed  family  counseling, 
foster  care  placements,  crisis  interventkm,  and 
chikl  care  training. 

More  than  1 50  volunteers  from  the  commu- 
nity assisted  Sisters  United  in  St.  Thomas. 
During  ttiose  years  it  was  the  only  servk»  of 
its  kind  for  female  youth  on  the  Island,  and  its 
success  was  well  established.  Many  Sisters 
United  graduates  returned  to  school  arxl  conv 
pieted  high  school.  Some  went  to  college. 
Most  had  no  further  conflk^ts  with  the  law. 

The  spirit  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  lives 
today,  in  the  college  she  founded.  In  the  orga- 
nizatk>ns  she  devetoped.  in  the  influence  she 
provkJed  for  my  home,  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
well  as  an  entire  rvlatk>n.  It  is  certainly  fitting 
that  ttie  council  house  become  a  Natkinal 
Pari<  Servk»  site. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  again  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  sponsoring  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
teagues  to  support  this  legislatkjn  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  of  this  great  American 
woman,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  support  H.R.  690,  whch  au- 
tliorizes  ttie  Natkmal  Part<  Servk;e  to  acquire 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  Na- 
tk)nal  Historic  Site,  kjcated  at  1318  Vermont 
Avenue,  NW.,  in  my  district  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciatkKi  to  the  gentteman  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Lewis,  not  only  for  this  bill  but  for 
similar  tegislatkxi  he  has  sponsored  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress and  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  rep- 
resentative from  the  District  on  the  appropriate 
committee.  In  doing  so  he  has  earned  the 
gratitude  first  of  the  Natkm  and  then  of  the 
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residents  of  the  Diatrict,  espedalty  the  70  per- 
cent who.  as  Afric^Americans,  take  pride  in 
the  recognition  o<  g^eat  Wack  leaders. 

Mary  McLeod  B«hune  was  indeed  a  great 
American  leader.  Her  exceptional  energy  and 
abiity  was  clear  trdm  the  earliest  age.  By  the 
time  she  was  9  years  oW,  in  1884,  Vhe  child 
wlx)  was  to  tjecorne  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
couW  pk*  250  pouxls  of  cotton  a  day  in  the 
hot  South  Carolina  sunshine.  But  young  Mary 
and  her  16  older  siblings  coukj  not  read  or 
write,  because  it  9)11  wasnl  possible  at  that 
time— almost  two  decades  after  the  Civil  War 
ended— for  southern  children  of  cotor  to  get  an 
educatkxi.  j 

When  the  first  *ee  school  was  started  in 
Mary  Mcleod's  niighbortxxxJ  in  Itiat  same 
year,  1884,  by  a  porthem  Presbyterian  mis- 
skxiary,  young  M^  walked  5  miles  to  and 
from  school  each  day  in  order  to  take  advarv 
tage  of  what  she  feaw  as  a  preckxjs  oppor- 
tunity; she  then  iame  home  at  nigfrt  and 
taught  everything  fie  had  learned  tfiat  day  to 
her  family.  After  6  jears,  15-year-oW  Mary  had 
taken  every  course;  offered  by  the  small  scfxx)! 
and  hungered  tor  tnore.  But  times  were  hard, 
and  her  parents'  J -acre  fami  barely  supplied 
ttie  day-to-day  essentials  for  tfie  large  McLeod 
(amity.  There  was  rio  money  for  e<licatkxi. 

At  about  that  tin^.  in  faraway  Denver,  CO, 
a  white  woman  (tamed  Mary  Crissman,  a 
dressmaker,  heard  about  the  Mayesville.  SC. 
school  and  offeredi  to  pay  for  the  educatron  of 
a  worttiy  graduate.  Maiy  McLeod  was  selected 
by  her  teacher,  arfj  soon  was  enrolled  in  the 
Scotia  Seminary  irt  Concord,  NC.  After  grad- 
uation from  Scotial  and  later  from  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  in  C^cago,  Miss  McLeod's  ear- 
lier ambitkxi  to  be<ome  a  missionary  to  Africa 
was  superseded  t)^  a  new  and  alt-consuming 
desire  to  devote  herself  to  tf«  educatnn  of 
her  own  people  irt  the  United  States.  During 
her  earty  teaching  career,  she  married  a  fellow 
teacher,  Abert  L.  ^ethune. 

Five  years  later.!  in  1904.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune opened  her  first  smaN  school  for  young 
women  in  Daytona  Beach,  FL,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $1.50.  "We  burned  kjgs  and  used 
the  charred  splint^  as  pencils,  and  smashed 
eUerbemes  for  Ink,"  she  later  wrote.  "I 
begged  strangers  kx  a  broom,  a  tamp,  a  bit  of 
cretonne  to  put  around  the  packing  case 
which  senwd  as  try  desk.  I  haunted  the  city 
dump  and  ttw  tr^sh  piles  behind  hotels,  re- 
trieving dtecarde*  linen  and  kitchenware. 
cracked  dshes,  taroken  chairs,  pieces  of  oM 
lunnber.  Everylhin||  was  scoured  and  mended. 
This  was  a  f»rt  o^  the  training— to  salvage,  to 
reconstruct,  to  make  bricks  without  straw." 

Nmeleen  years  jlater.  when  her  school  was 
consolidated  with  b  men's  cotoge  to  torm  the 
Bathune-Cookmafi  College,  the  result  o<  the 
merger  was  a  progressive  coeducatmnal  insti- 
tution with  600  stiidents,  a  staff  of  32.  14  mod- 
em buiidkigs  on  a  32-acre  campus,  and  a  total 
coaege  property  worth  $800,000,  completely 
unencumbered  b)  mortgages  or  other  obliga- 


istratton  [NYA].  A  year  later,  her  wori<  for  the 
NYA  had  so  impressed  PreskJent  Roosevelt 
that  he  persuaded  her  to  set  up  an  Offwe  of 
Minority  Affairs,  and  to  sewe  as  its  Adminis- 
trator. This  established  a  precedent,  for  it  was 
the  first  post  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  hekj  by  an 
American  black  women. 

When  Mrs.  Bethune  died  in  1 955  at  the  age 
of  80.  this  Nation  tost  a  tme  leader  who  had 
worthed  her  way  up  from  the  cotton  fields  of 
South  Carolina  to  woridwkJe  recognition  and 
acclaim. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentlemaji  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  690,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Heitert  Hoover 
to  make  use  of 


was  the  first  U.S.  Presktent 

..  the  exceptkxial  abilities  of 

Mary  McLeod  Be  hune  when,  in  1930.  he  in- 
vited her  to  a  Vfhite  House  Conference  on 

Protedton.  Frankin  D.  Roo- 
sevell  later  namekj  her  to  serve  on  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  df  the  Nattonai  Youth  Admin- 


OCMULGEE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
LAND  ADDITION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  749)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
land  for  addition  to  the  Ocmulgee  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ACCEPTANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  LAND. 

(a)  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LAND.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  accept  the  donation  of 
all  rlKht.  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  the 
land  described  in  section  2  from  the  owners 
of  that  land. 

(b)  ADMmiSTRATiON  OF  LAND.— The  land  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion sliall  be  added  to.  and  administered  as 
part  of.  the  Ocmulgee  National  Monument. 
SEC.  t.  DESCRIPTION  OF  LANU 

The  land  referred  to  In  section  1  Is  the  ap- 
proximately 18.6  acre  parcel  of  land  known 
as  Drake  Field  and  located  adjacent  to  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in  the  City  of 
Macon.  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Laoo- 
MARSINO]  win  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recogrnlzes  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Minnesota  [Mr.  VENTO]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 


749,    the    legislation    presently    under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  749  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  of  an  18-acre  prop- 
erty for  inclusion  at  Ocmulgee  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Georgia.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Representative  Roy  Rowland. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
authorize  the  addition  of  a  parcel 
known  as  Drake  Field  to  the  monu- 
ment. Drake  Field  was  once  part  of  a 
village  of  early  Mississippians,  a  farm- 
ing people  who  lived  at  Ocmulgee  be- 
tween 900  and  1100  A.D.  The  parcel  is 
located  directly  adjacent  to  the  funeral 
mound,  where  evidence  of  over  100  bur- 
ials has  been  found.  Drake  Field  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  parcels  of  land  in 
the  monument's  vicinity  which  has  not 
been  intensely  developed.  Incorpora- 
tion of  this  property  into  the  monu- 
ment would  prevent  the  loss  of  cultural 
artifsMsts  and  restore  tranquility  to  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  funeral  mound. 
The  parcel  is  owned  by  the  city  of 
Macon.  GA.  which  wants  to  donate  it 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  city  of  Macon,  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  National  Park  Service.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Representative  Rowland  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  urge  its  imme- 
diate passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LACJOMARSENO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
749.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  expansion  of 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  straight  for- 
ward measure  which  permits  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  accept  a  dona- 
tion of  approximately  19  acres  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  existing 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument.  The 
lands  to  be  added  were  apparently  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  the  monument 
at  the  time  of  its  original  establish- 
ment. 

Ultimately  these  lands  were  acquired 
partially  with  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion funds  for  local  recreation  pur- 
poses. About  7  years  ago,  the  lands  be- 
came surplus  to  the  city  of  Macon  and 
in  recognition  of  their  archeological 
values  the  city  proposed  their  addition 
to  the  park.  This  proposal  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  people  and  the  admin- 
istration. Further,  it  appears  that  the 
cost  for  the  long-term  management  of 
these  lands  will  be  minimal.  Given  the 
constraints  associated  with  conversion 
of  LWCF  properties,  it  appears  that  ad- 
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dition  of  these  lands  to  the  park  is  the 
best  option. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]  for  bringing 
forward  this  measure  which  reflects  a 
reasonable  recommendation  based  on 
thorough  eviduation  of  all  the  options. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  their  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 
land], the  sponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  I  introduced  H.R.  749  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  a  donation  of  land  for  addition 
to  the  Ocmulgee  National  Monument. 
This  donation  of  a  parcel  of  land  called 
Drake's  Field  will  be  made  by  the  city 
of  Macon,  which  is  in  my  district.  Be- 
cause the  boundaries  of  the  moniiment 
are  established  by  law.  legislation 
must  be  passed  in  order  to  allow  the 
acceptance  of  the  city's  generous  offer. 

For  several  years,  officials  of  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  have 
been  interested  in  adding  Drake's  Field 
to  the  park  to  enhance  its  historic  set- 
ting and  visual  impact.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly archaeological  significance 
to  the  fleld.  Archaeologists  say  that 
there  was  continuous  occupation  on 
the  field  beginning  about  10.000  B.C. 
and  ending  around  A.D.  1715.  Sporadic 
occupation  by  the  Creek  Indians  con- 
tinued at  the  site  until  1819.  If  this 
land  is  added  to  the  Ocmulgee  National 
Monument,  potentially  valuable  ar- 
chaeological materials  could  be  recov- 
ered for  study. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  local 
community  as  well  as  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  it  will  not  affect 
pay-as-you-go  scoring. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. Bruce  Vento.  for  his 
prompt  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
for  the  hard  work  the  committee  has 
done  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  today. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  749. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  102)  designating  the  second  week 
in  May  1991  as  "National  Tourism 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time 
simply  to  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tallon].  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  as 
chairman  of  the  congressional  travel 
and  tourism  caucus,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  speak  to  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues about  the  eighth  consecutive 
celebration  of  National  Tourism  Week. 

This  resolution  is  an  important  way 
to  recognize  the  commendable  efforts 
of  an  industry  that  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, not  only  to  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina's  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  well-being,  but  to  that  of  the 
Nation. 

This  year,  National  Tourism  Week 
takes  on  an  even  larger  focus  as  this 
Industry  struggles  to  recover  flrom  the 
economic  damage  caused  by  the  gulf 
war  and  the  recession. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  an  unprece- 
dented cooperative  campaign  called 
GO*USA  among  more  than  40  industry 
organizations  that  have  banded  to- 
gether to  encourage  leisure  visitors 
and  business  travelers  to  take  to  the 
roads  and  skies  again. 

To  pay  tribute  to  tourism  for  its  edu- 
cational, economic,  and  recreational 
benefits,  I  urge  today,  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  commemo- 
rating National  Tourism  Week. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
I  believe  wants  to  relate  to  our  col- 
leaigues  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  that  after  today  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  our  business  is  fin- 
ished. There  will  be  no  more  votes. 

On  Monday.  April  29.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  There  will  not  be  legisla- 
tive business. 

On  Tuesday.  April  30,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  We  will  have  two  suspen- 
sion bills;  recorded  votes  on  suspen- 
sions will  be  postponed  until  after  de- 
bate on  all  suspensions.  First  there  will 


be  a  bill  to  authorize  emergency  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  second  bill  will  be  S.  258,  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  the  Solar,  Wind,  Waste, 
and  Geothermal  Power  Production  In- 
centives Act  of  1990;  again  votes  will  be 
held  until  after  all  bills  have  been  de- 
bated. 

On  Wednesday,  May  1,  the  House  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  H.R.  1455, 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

And  on  Thursday,  May  2,  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  to  take  up  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  Multiyear  Authorization  Act  of 
1991.  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Friday.  May  3.  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
could  just  go  to  the  next  week,  for  the 
clarification  for  the  Members,  does  the 
majority  leader  have  any  idea  of  what 
that  schedule  might  be.  perhaps  with 
the  Brady  bill  or  the  civil  rights  bill?  Is 
there  any  schedule? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  one  bill  that 
I  feel  sure  will  be  up  in  that  week  is 
the  Brady  bill.  I  am  less  certain  at  this 
point  of  exactly  when  the  civil  rights 
bill  will  be  scheduled.  It  is  out  of  the 
committee,  but  we  are  not  sure  at  this 
point  of  its  scheduling,  and  there  are 
obviously  other  matters  that  are  com- 
ing out  of  committee. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  today  with 
certainty  that  we  will  try  to  have  on 
schedule  for  that  week  is  the  Brady 
bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  referring  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  103.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  103, 
designating  the  second  week  in  May 
1991  as  "National  Tourism  Week."  And 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tallon]  for  introducing 
this  important  measure. 

The  tourism  Industry  in  the  United 
States  represents  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry that  we  have.  Furthermore,  the 
industry  has  consistently  brought  fdr- 
eign  visitors  and  their  capital  into  the 
United  States  to  ease  our  trade  deficit. 
Now,  with  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  easing  of  ten- 
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slons  worldwide,  it  is  time  to  encour- 
age both  AmerlianB  and  foreigners  to 
travel  again  in  tlie  United  States. 

In  my  own  22<I  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  we  have  a  thriving  tour- 
ism industry  in  i  the  Catskill  Mountain 
iley  region.  The  beau- 
jd  our  mid-Hudson  Val- 
2  to  3  hours  from  New 
raw  millions  each  year 
lews  found  along  the 
id  in  the  mountains, 
the  hotels  and  res- 
lallenging  golf  courses 
and  recreational  facilities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  |  am  pleased  to  support 
I  urge  my  colleagues 
^port  as  well. 

Speaker,  I  withdraw 
5f  objection, 
pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gen- 
^o? 

[»bjection. 
the  Senate  joint  reso- 


and  Hudson  Vs 
tiful  Catskills  i 
ley  are  less  tba 
York  City  and 
to  the  scenic 
Hudson  River 
good    food    in 
taurants.  and  ct 


in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  Thursday,  April  25, 
1991,  or  Friday,  April  26.  1991.  until  Monday, 
May  6,  1991.  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991. 


this  measure 
to  lend  their  su 

Mr.  RIDGE, 
my  reservation 

The  SPEAKE 
objection  to  t 
tleman  from  O 

There  was  no 

The  Clerk  re; 
lution,  as  folio 
s 

Whereas  travel 
largest  retail  Ind 
private  employer 


Res.  102 
and  tourism  Is  the  third 
try  and  the  second  largest 
n  the  United  States,  gen- 
erating nearly  slxjmlUlon  jobs  and  indirectly 
employing  anotha-  two  million  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Americans; 

Whereas  total  travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  more  than 
050,000.000,000  andually,  or  about  6.5  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product; 

Whereas  tourisrii  is  an  essential  American 
export,  as  thlrty-alght  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  foreignT  travelers  spend  approxi- 
mately S44,00O,0OOJO0O  annually  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  develck>ment  and  promotion  of 
tourism  have  bniught  new  Industries,  jobs 
and  economic  revitallzation  to  cities  and  re- 
gions across  the  Ulnited  States; 

Whereas  tourisiti  contributes  substantially 
to  personal  grow|h,  education,  appreciation 
of  Intercultural  differences,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  Intemajtlonal  understanding  and 
good  will;  and 

Whereas  the  a 
made  attractlo 
the  hospitality 
Ubllsh  the  Unl 
destination  for 
travelers:  Now, 

Resolved  by  t 
Toentatives  of 


undant  natural  and  man- 

of  the  United  States  and 

the  American  people  es- 

States  as  the  preeminent 

th  foreign  and  domestic 

refore,  be  it 

Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
the  first  Sunday  In  May  1991  is  designated  as 
"National  Tourisfn  Week".  The  President  is 
authorised  and  r^uested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  op  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  obaerveithat  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  nint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  reaip  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  NESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  ftirther  mwaage  trom  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Halx.ki  .  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  Qhe  Senate  had  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles. 


ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  173)  to 
designate  May  1991  and  May  1992  as 
"Asian/Paciflc  American  Heritage 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  object,  but  I  take  the  time  to 
yield  to  the  two  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  honored  to  be  the  primary 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  173 
which  calls  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  set  aside  the  month  of 
May  1991  and  May  1992  as  Asian/Paciflc 
American  Heritage  Month. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation, Representative  Tom  Sawyer 
and  also  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Representative  ToM 
RiDGE,  for  their  assistance  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  in  an  expe- 
dited fashion. 

On  June  30,  1977,  I  had  the  unique 
honor  and  pleasure  of  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolution  540  and  later 
House  Joint  Resolution  1007  which  for 
the  flrst  time  in  this  Nation's  history, 
asked  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  set  aside  a  period 
in  May  as  Asian/Paciflc  American  Her- 
itage Week. 

I  am  joined  in  this  motion  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  Norman  Mineta.  who  was  also  the 
original  sponsor  with  me  in  1977.  Join- 
ing with  us  in  support  of  this  measure 
are  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Matsui,  and  Mr.  Hunter  of  California. 
Mr.  Falbomavaeoa  of  American 
Samoa.  Ms.  Molinari  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Blaz  of 
Guam,  and  Mr.  DE  Lugo  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

More  than  13  years  ago  a  woman 
came  to  my  office  and  told  my  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Ruby  Moy.  and  me 
a  very  compelling  and  persuasive  story. 


Today.  I  share  the  origrin  of  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

The  celebration  of  Asian/Paciflc 
American  Heritage  Month  has  a  very 
deep  and  personal  place  for  Jeanie  Jew 
and  her  family.  Their  story  began 
sometime  in  the  1800's  when  a  young 
man.  M.Y.  Lee  left  Tolshan,  Canton. 
China  to  find  a  better  life  in  America. 
Mr.  Lee  was  one  of  the  first  Chinese 
pioneers  to  help  build  the  Trans- 
continental Railroad.  He  later  became 
a  prominent  California  businessman. 
When  the  Chinese  were  having  difficul- 
ties in  Oregon,  Mr.  Lee  traveled  to  Or- 
egon and  was  killed  during  that  period 
of  unrest.  It  was  a  time  of  anti-Chinese 
and  Anti-Asian  sentiment.  The  revela- 
tions about  Mr.  Lee  and  the  story  of 
Asian  Americans  led  this  one  woman  to 
believe  that  not  only  should  Asians  im- 
derstand  their  own  heritage,  but  that 
all  Americans  must  know  about  the 
contributions  and  histories  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  experience  in 
the  United  States.  Jeanie  Jew.  the  cre- 
ator of  the  idea  for  a  heritage  month  is 
the  granddaughter  of  M.Y.  Lee.  the 
early  pioneer. 

The  original  resolution  designated 
the  week  beginning  May  4  as  Asian/Pa- 
ciflc American  Heritage  Week  because 
that  week  included  two  signiflcant  oc- 
casions in  the  proud  history  of  Asian 
Americans.  May  10.  1809.  or  "Golden 
Spike  Day"  was  the  day  on  which  the 
Transcontinental  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted, largely  by  Chinese  American 
pioneers.  May  7,  1843,  marks  the  date  of 
the  flrst  arrival  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States.  Both  dates  will  flttingly 
be  included  in  Asian/Paciflc  American 
Heritage  Month. 

I  want  to  conunend  the  two  women 
who  made  this  event  possible.  Mrs.  Jew 
turned  a  personal  tragedy  in  her  family 
history  into  a  positive  force. 

Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month  will  now  be  observed  by  all 
Americans.  I  also  want  to  thank  Ruby 
Moy.  my  administrative  assistant,  for 
her  efforts  to  pass  this  legislation.  She 
held  the  highest  professional  position 
to  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  is  a  sec- 
ond generation  Asian- American. 

In  1977,  Mrs.  Jew  and  Ms.  Moy 
cofounded  the  Congressional  Asian/Pa- 
ciflc Staff  Caucus,  an  organization 
which  collectively  worked  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  flrst  heritage  proc- 
lamation and  supports  yearly  efforts  to 
perpetuate  its  recognition.  The  caucus, 
a  group  of  professional  staff  members 
of  Asian  descent,  periodically  discusses 
and  reviews  legislation  and  issues  of 
concern  to  Asian/Paciflc  Americans. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution  and  in  rec- 
ognizing the  history  and  contributions 
of  Asian/Paciflc  Americans,  particu- 
larly during  Asian/Paciflc  American 
Heritage  Month. 
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Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cidifomla  [Mr.  Mi- 
NETA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173,  legislation  which  designates 
May  1991  and  May  1992  as  Asian  Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  fine  colleagues, 
Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio  ajid  Mr.  Ridge  of 
Pennsylvania  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  as  ex- 
peditiously as  they  have. 

Since  1979,  when  Aslan/Paclflc  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Week  was  first  estab- 
lished, there  has  been  increased  visi- 
bility of  the  accomplishments  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  communities  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1990,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
month  of  May  was  designated  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
experience,  and  the  importance  of  that 
experience  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation. 

For  that  great  effort,  I  would  like  to 
offer  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  who  first 
authored  Asian/Pacific  American  Her- 
itage Week  in  the  House  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  who  had  championed  this 
cause  ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  last  ISO 
years,  since  the  first  inunigrants  fi-om 
China  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
Americans  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
ancestry  have  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  diverse  cultural  tapestry 
of  this  Nation. 

Asian/Pacific  Americans  have  used 
their  influence  and  great  energies  to 
fight  for  civil  rights,  improved  edu- 
cation for  our  children,  and  Increased 
business  opportunities  among  others 
that  are  Important  to  all  Americans. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  heritage  week,  all  too 
many  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  were  un- 
known even  within  these  diverse  com- 
munities. 

Since  then,  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans  have  gathered  strength 
through  sharing  their  unique  Insights 
and  experiences.  And  now,  with  an  ex- 
panded designation  of  heritage  month, 
even  more  of  this  great  legacy  and 
pride  may  be  shared  with  the  entire 
Nation.  For  this  the  Asian  Pacific  Is- 
land community  across  the  Nation  is 
greatful  and  thankful  to  the  wonderful 
efforts  by  Mr.  Horton  for  his  continued 
recognition  of  the  history  and  con- 
tributions of  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
to  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Bupiwrt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  trom  New  York  [Mr. 
OnJtfAN]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House 


Joint  Resolution  173,  designating  May 
1991  and  May  1992  as  "Aslan/Paclflc 
American  Heritage  Month."  And  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  fi:om  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  and  the  gentleman 
trom  California  [Mr.  Mineta],  for  intro- 
ducing this  significant  commemora- 
tion. 

The  contributions  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  to  our  great  Nation  have 
been  too  numerous  to  count.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Asian/Pacific  Americans, 
many  of  whom  are  highly  educated  and 
skilled  professionals,  have  contributed 
to  the  strength  of  America  in  our  re- 
search laboratories,  on  our  assembly 
lines,  in  battle,  in  our  Congress,  our 
universities,  and  in  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  measure  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa 
[Mr.  Faleomavaega]. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  first  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton] for  his  sponsorship  of  this  piece  of 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gentleman  has  been  doing  this  for  the 
past  several  years  now,  and  I  do  com- 
mend him  for  his  sincere  interest  and 
firm  commitment  to  assist  with  the 
needs  of  our  Asian-Pacific  commu- 
nities throughout  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  Thanks  also  to  our  colleagues  Mr. 
RiDOE  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Saw- 
yer from  Ohio  for  their  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  173. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
make  it  an  official  declaration  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  approval  of  our 
President,  to  officially  declare  the 
month  of  May  as  Asian-Pacific  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month,  and  that  the 
President  will  call  upon  all  our  Federal 
and  State  executives,  as  well  as  com- 
munities throughout  our  country  to 
conduct  appropriate  activities  to  com- 
memorate the  many  contributions  that 
Asian-Pacific  Americans  have  made  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  approximately 
7  million  Asian-Pacific  Americans  in 
the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  with 
the  same  social  and  economic  needs, 
and  aspirations  like  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  actually  lay  claim 
to  the  fact  that  these — United  States 
and  territories — are  representations  of 
almost  every  nationality  trom 
throughout  the  world.  The  greatness  of 
this  Nation  rests  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  person  is  above  the  law — that  that 
historical  and  most  solenm  document, 
the  Constitution  is  truly  color  blind; 
that  despite  its  many  shortcomings, 
our  Nation's  Ideals  and  standards  are 
still  the  most  noble  and  highest  trib- 
utes attributed  to  mankind.  The  late 


Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
could  not  have  said  it  better  on  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial— that 
America  to  him  is  a  place  where  a  man 
will  be  judged  not  in  accordance  with 
the  color  of  his  skin,  but  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  character.  That's  America, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  elaborate  on  the  various  occasions 
or  areas  whereby  Asian-Pacific  Ameri- 
cans contributed  substantially  to  our 
country's  needs.  However,  I  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  made  by  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War 

n. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  year, 
on  December  7.  will  mark  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  surprise  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Japanese  military 
forces.  It  was  a  dark  period  of  our  his- 
tory, and  in  this  very  Chamber,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress  officially  declared  war  on 
Japan. 

Along  with  this  declaration  of  war 
was  our  announced  policy  of  literally 
herding  of  thousands  of  Americans — 
and  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
bom  and  raised  in  these  United 
States — but  who  just  happen  to  be  of 
Japanese  ancestry — were  herded  like 
cattle  and  supiwsedly  placed  in  reten- 
tion camps — but  In  my  own  mind  be- 
hind barbed  wire,  they  were  concentra- 
tion camps.  Their  homes  and  properties 
were  confiscated — they  were  literally 
stripped  of  their  dignity  and  self-es- 
teem as  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  exercise  dis- 
cretion and  appropriate  demeaner  on 
this  so-called  remembrance  day  of  De- 
cember 7,  because  our  Nation  must 
never  again  make  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity,  but  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples above  race,  creed,  or  religion. 

To  prove  the  patriotism  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  many  volunteered  to  join 
the  armed  services  to  fight  in  World 
War  n.  Hence,  two  combat  units  were 
organized  composed  entirely  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans, namely  the  100th  Bat- 
talion, and  the  442d  Regimental  Com- 
bat Team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  units  were  as- 
signed to  the  European  theater,  and  as 
a  result — let  me  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  these 
units.  They  suffered  314  percent  casual- 
ties; earned  18,143  individual  decora- 
tions; participated  in  6  campaigns; 
earned  7  distinguished  unit  citations — 
the  units  became  the  most  decorated 
military  units  of  their  size  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army. 

How  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  two  of 
the  original  members  of  the  100th  Bat- 
talion 442d  Infantry  were  members  of 
this  body— the  late  Senator  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga  and  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
who  currently  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Defense.  How 
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ironic  that  the  distingulahed  gentle- 
men from  Califomia,  Mr.  Matsui  and 
Mr.  MINBTA,  vere  both— In  their 
youths — occupants  of  these  relocation 
camps  the  Goveriment  built  to  house 
Japanese- Americj  ins  during  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  also 
that  President  Truman  was  so  moved 
by  the  courage  and  sacrifices  made  by 
these  Japanese-Americans  that  It  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Truman's 
eventual  decisio^  to  desegregate  our 
Armed  Forces. 

tie  United  States  cur- 
Bipproxlmately  a  $300 


Mr.  Speaker, 
rently  conducts 


billion  annual  tride  relationship  with 


the  Asia-Pacific 
Over  two-thirds 


Americans    of 
will  only  enrich 
ours,  and  again.  1 


Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr 
gentleman  for  his 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr 
pride  arxj  pleasure 


region  of  the  world. 

of  the  world's  popu- 
lation is  In  Asla-l'aciflc.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.   It  is    in  our  vital   interest 

jet  more  Involved  to 
understand  and  a  >preciate  the  Asia- Pa- 
cific region.  And  [  believe  the  7  million 
Aplan-Pacific    ancestry 

this  great  Nation  of 

thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fbr  bringring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floo  r  and  to  give  it  favor- 
able consideratloi  i. 


CI  1&40 


Speaker,  I  thank  the 
comments. 

>peaker,  it  is  with  great 
join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  House  J<iint  Resolution  173,  which 
designates  May  a^  AsiarvPacific  American 
Heritage  Month.  As  an  Asian-American  I  am 
proud  of  the  rich  an<l  unique  heritage  that  has 
served  to  enhance  tt>e  strength  of  this  Nation. 

AsiarvPacific  Amaican  Heritage  Month  will 
be  a  time  to  recogfNze  the  achievements  of 
Asians  arxl  Pacific  >  IslarxJers  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  culture,  trjaditions,  and  values  that 
have  been  the  fo«indation  of  our  success. 
Americans  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  ances- 
try fiave  gained  national  and  international 
prominence  in  the  fields  of  science,  business, 
anA  the  arts.  leavirM  a  distinctive  marie  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  o  I  American  life. 

Let  us  recognize  I  lese  successes  of  Asians 
and  Pacific  Islanderf  in  the  past  and  look  for- 
achievements  from  ttiese 
Americans  as  they  Contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  world  a  mmunity. 

ca|  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  H^use  Joint  Resolution  1 73, 
AsiarvPacific  American  Heritage  Month,  arxJ 
honor  tfie  remarkabi  9  and  inspiring  efforts  that 
have  made  the  Asifn-Pacific  island  legacy  a 
proud  one 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  o  '  objection 


The    SPEAKEJl 
MONTGOMERY).  Is 


Whereas,  on  May 
Uiunlgnuits  came 
on  MAy  10.  1868.  Gi)lden 
tranacontlnentAl 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 
there  objection  to  the 


request  of  the  gei  itleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  o  >jection. 

The  Clerk  reaq  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.Jl.  Res.  173 


States  was  completed  with  sl^lflcant  con- 
tributions from  Chinese  pioneers; 

Whereas.  In  1979.  the  President  proclaimed 
the  week  beginning  on  May  4,  1979.  as  Asian/ 
Pacific  American  Heritage  Week,  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  history,  concerns, 
contributions,  and  achievements  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans; 

Whereas  more  than  6.9  million  people  In 
the  United  States  can  trace  their  roots  to 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific:  and 

Whereas  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  development 
of  the  art»,  sciences,  government,  military, 
and  education  In  the  United  States:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  May  1991  and  May  1992  are  each  des- 
ignated as  "Aslan/Paclflc  American  Heritage 
Month"; 

(2)  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  for  each 
such  month  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities;  and 

(3)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
and  locality  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  each  such  month  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  or  locality  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


7.  1843.  the  1st  Japanese 

the  United  States  and. 

Spike  Day,  the  Ist 

lallroad    In    the    United 


to 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


NATIONAL.  FOSTER  CARE  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  154) 
designating  the  month  of  May  1991.  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month."  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Matsut),  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  introduc- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  154,  which 
designates  May  1991  as  National  Foster 
Care   Month.   The   families  who   open 


their  hearts  and  their  homes  to  chil- 
dren in  need  of  a  safe  haven  certainly 
deserve  our  recognition  and  admira- 
tion. 

How  we  as  a  nation  take  care  of  our 
most  vulnerable  children;  the  ones 
who,  for  various  reasons,  must  be  sent 
to  live  apart  from  their  families,  is  vi- 
tally Important  to  all  of  us.  There  is  an 
emerging  consensus  across  the  political 
spectrum  that  we  must  find  new  initia- 
tives to  make  sure  that  all  American 
kids  get  the  kind  of  emotional  and 
physical  nurturing  that  the  best  of 
families,  whether  natural  or  foster, 
give  to  help  their  children  grow  into 
contributing  adults. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  those  intersec- 
tions of  demogrraphics  and  public  pol- 
icy that  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  find  to  be  among  the  most 
challenging  and  rewarding  aspects  of 
our  committee  jurisdiction. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
calls  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
collect  data  about  children  who  are 
sent  to  live  away  from  home.  That  data 
will  create  a  demographic  profile  of 
these  children  and  will  help  all  of  us, 
from  those  of  us  making  public  policy 
and  administrative  decisions  to  the  fos- 
ter care  families  that  are  so  important 
to  kids  who  must  live  apart  from  their 
families,  make  the  best  choices  for  all 
of  America's  children. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  today  to 
thank  the  224  Members  wtw  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  154, 
designating  May  1991  as  National  Foster  Care 
Month.  By  passing  this  resolution  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  Americans  across  the  Na- 
tion to  recognize  thousands  of  foster  families 
wtx)  open  their  homes  to  the  less  fortunate 
chiWren  in  our  society. 

In  the  past  decade  the  deterioration  of  the 
traditior^l  family  structure  has  made  the  role 
of  the  foster  family  even  more  critical  to  ttiou- 
sands  of  children.  Today  there  are  over 
250,000  licensed  foster  families  who  not  only 
provide  high  quality  home  care,  but  also  lend 
gukJarK^e  arvj  emotk}nal  support  to  many  of 
the  young  anwng  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  offer 
chikjren  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  grow- 
ing up  with  the  support  of  parents  and  siblings 
the  HDOst  nurturing  environment  possible  so 
they  can  reach  their  highest  potential.  After  all, 
we  must  remember  that  today's  youth  are  the 
cornerstone  of  tonnorrow's  society.  Because 
the  foster  family  system  offers  a  safe  living  en- 
vironment to  ttxjse  wtx)  shouW  not  have  to 
fend  for  themselves,  it  is  critical  that  we  stand 
t)ehind  ttx>se  families  wtx)  strive  to  enhance 
arxJ  preserve  the  welMseing  of  our  children. 

In  recent  years  ttiere  has  been  an  exptosion 
in  the  number  of  children  entering  the  foster 
care  system.  As  a  result,  the  Nation's  foster 
care  system  is  urxjer  tremerxjous  stress. 
There  are  not  enough  foster  family  homes  to 
meet  the  demands  imposed  by  the  current 
system.  In  Califomia  aktne,  the  number  of  fos- 
ter families  increased  by  11  percent  between 
1986  and  1988,  while  the  number  of  foster 
chiklren    increased   by   28   percent.    In   this 
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sense,  the  designation  of  May  as  National 

Foster  Care  Montti  will  not  only  pay  tribute  to 
foster  families,  it  will  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  extra  attention  to  hundreds  of 
thoimnds  of  children  who  need  the  guidance 
and  love  that  only  a  family  environment  can 
provide.  We  must  not  allow  the  foster  care 
system  to  be  weakened  by  overloading  it.  By 
nationally  recognizing  foster  families  we  can 
encourage  ottiers  to  donate  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  support  foster  youth. 

Mr.  Speiiaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Sawyer  of  the  Suticommittee  on  Census  and 
Populatkm,  the  cosponsoring  Members  and 
the  organizatkxts  that  have  supported  House 
Joint  Resolution  154.  It  is  their  unswerving 
dedication  to  chikJren  and  to  the  services  that 
the  foster  care  system  provides  that  has  made 
ttie  designating  of  May  1991  as  National  Fos- 
ter Care  Month  possit)ie. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  154 

Whereas  today  there  are  more  than  250,000 
licensed  foster  families  In  the  United  States 
who  temporarily  provide  guidance,  emo- 
tional support,  food,  shelter,  and  nurture  to 
children  who  cannot  remain  in  their  own 
home; 

Whereas  foster  parents  devotedly  and  un- 
selfishly open  their  homes  and  family  lives 
to  foster  children  in  need; 

Whereas  foster  parents  are  a  vital  part  in 
permanency  planning  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  foster  child; 

Whereas  foster  parents  work  cooperatively 
with  human  service  agencies  and  biological 
parents  to  strengthen  family  life; 

Whereas  foster  parents  must  have  the  com- 
mitment of  the  national.  SUte  and  local 
communities  in  terms  of  funding,  support, 
and  training;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Foster  Parent  Asso- 
ciation holds  its  annual  training  conference 
during  the  month  of  May  1991:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  May 
1991.  is  designated  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman f^m  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING      APPRECIATION      TO 
AMTRAK  FOR  BENEFITS 

BROUGHT     TO     NATION     DURING 
ITS  20  YEARS  OF  EXISTENCE 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  ft-om  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  98)  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  benefit  brought  to  the  Nation 
by  Amtrak  during  its  20  years  of  exist- 
ence, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  while  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, I  take  this  reservation  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  [Swift]  to  explain  the 
contents  of  this  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Amtrak  celebrates  20  years  of  carrying 
passengers  by  rail  throughout  the 
United  States.  When  you  consider  the 
peaks  and  valleys  through  which  it  has 
traveled  since  1970,  this  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable accomplishment. 

Amtrak  started  20  years  ago  as  a  rag- 
tag booking  service  set  up  to  preserve 
a  dying  tradition,  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice. It  was  equipped  with  old,  second- 
hand rolling  stock,  and  it  operated  vir- 
tually by  the  seat  of  its  pants. 

I'm  pleased  to  report  that  since  then 
Amtrak  has  grown  into  a  vibrant  ele- 
ment of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  It  carries  over  40  million  pas- 
sengers a  year  over  a  record  6.1  billion 
passenger  miles  per  year. 

It  is  currently  covering  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  its  operating  expenses,  and  is 
on  track  to  eliminate  its  Federal  oper- 
ating support  by  the  year  2000.  This  is 
an  achievement  no  other  carrier  can 
claim;  Amtrak  is  the  most  evident 
passenger  railroad  in  the  world. 

In  these  times  of  environmental  sen- 
sitivity and  uncertain  energy  supplies, 
Amtrak  offers  a  safe,  efficient,  envi- 
ronmentally benign  alternative.  I  have 
met  with  .the  president  of  Amtrak,  Mr. 
Graham  Claytor,  and  am  pleased  at  the 
direction  Amtrak  Is  moving.  In  addi- 
tion the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  will  continue  to  encourage 
Amtrak  to  have  an  active  role  in  our 
economy. 

The  nonbinding  resolution  before  us 
commemorates  these  achievements.  It 
affirms  the  role  of  Amtrak  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  system,  and  en- 
courages both  State  and  Federal  Gk>v- 
emments  to  continue  to  factor  pas- 
senger rail  service  into  their  transpor- 
tation plans.  It  is  my  belief  that  rail 
passenger  service  is  something  whose 
time  has  come  again. 


I  congratulate  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  including  the  43  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  on  their  good  work  in 
expressing  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion for  a  job  well  done  by  Amtrak. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98, 
a  resolution  expressing  appreciation  to 
Amtrak  for  its  20  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  most  of  us  Amtrak 
has  become  such  a  regular  feature  of 
our  transportation  system  that  it  is 
hard  to  visualize  or  even  remember  the 
rail  crisis  of  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  when  it  looked  as  though  the  Na- 
tion would  lose  all  of  its  Intercity  rail 
passenger  trains. 

Fortunately,  that  did  not  happen  be- 
cause with  the  passage  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment heli)ed  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  passenger  service  through  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Conwra- 
tion,  better  known  to  most  of  us  as 
Amtrak.  The  first  Amtrak  operated 
passenger  trains  rolled  out  of  the  sta- 
tion on  May  1,  1971,  and  it  is  the  20th 
birthday  of  Amtrak's  service  that  we 
mark  today. 

Over  the  intervening  20  years,  Am- 
trak has  had  a  sometimes  tempestuous 
career.  At  times  it  looked  as  if  Amtrak 
would  be  denied  Federal  support,  but 
that  did  not  happen.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  decided  that  it  was 
important  to  retain  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger transportation. 
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So  instead  of  demise,  Amtrak  was 
subjected  to  increasingly  stringent  fi- 
nancial discipline  under  the  leadership 
of  its  president,  Graham  Claytor,  who 
took  over  in  1982.  Under  his  manage- 
ment. Amtrak  has  dramatically  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  its  costs  cov- 
ered by  its  revenues  from  46  percent  in 
1976  to  80  percent  in  1990. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other 
federally  funded  activity  where  the 
level  of  service  has  steadily  increased 
while  the  level  of  Federal  support  has 
actually  declined  in  real  terms.  Am- 
trak's role  in  our  national  transpor- 
tation strategy  is  all  the  more  vital  in 
this  age  of  heightened  environmental 
and  energy  consciousness.  Rail  travel 
provides  the  highest  level  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  lowest  level  of  emissions 
of  virtually  any  modem  means  of 
transportation.  For  that  reason  alone, 
the  Nation's  need  for  speedy,  reliable 
rail  service  is  sure  to  grow  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

In  addition,  as  our  highways  and  air- 
ways become  ever  more  congested, 
intercity  rail  service  will  perform  an 
increasingly  vital  function.  People  in 
congested  areas  are  fed  up  with  the 
crammed  parking-lot  character  of  the 
interstate  highways  and  the  highways 
at  rush  hour.  Trains  can  relieve  pres- 
sure on  highways,  and  they  can  relieve 
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pressure  on  airpor  t  and  air  traffic  con- 
trol in£rastructur«|B. 

Trains,  planes, 
are    essential    to 
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and  automobiles  all 
solving  America's 
transportation  problems.  Farther  down 
the  line,  once  we  decide  on  comprehen- 
sive transportatidn  strategy.  Amtrak 
should  be  one  of  qhe  early  users  of  the 
high-speed  rail  transportation  already 
used  in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  poten- 
tially the  magnetic-levitation  tech- 
nology Is  now  coming  into  use  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  ] 

It  is  quite  ama^ng  how  far,  how  far 
behind  America  hts  fallen  in  passenger 
rail  transportation  service.  With  up- 
graded technology ,  there  is  great  po- 
tential for  fast,  clean,  and  uncongested 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  iii  closing,  I  want  to 
commend  Amtra  [,  its  management, 
and  employees,  psst  and  present,  for  a 
fine  job  of  deliver  ng  a  vital  service  to 
the  American  pub  ic  at  an  increasingly 
low  cost  to  the  ta:  payer. 

We  have  got  a  ways  to  go,  Amtrak, 
and  so  do  we  as  a  nation,  but,  Amtrak, 
you  have  come  a  l  >ng  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  [  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Ohio  Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^rould  just  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  ftom  Washington  and  the 
gentleman  flrom  I^ennsylvania  and  add 
my  congratulatloAs  also  to  Amtrak  for 
its  anniversary  and  for  the  fine  job 
that  it  is  doing. 

My  wife  and  I  hi  ive  used  Amtrak  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years  for  our  own 
personal  vacations,  and  we  have  found 
it  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  enjoy- 
able experience. 

It  seems  to  me  Dhat  if  we  could  only 
bring  ourselves  lo  have  a  transpor- 
tation policy  in  this  country,  we  would 
put  increasing  emphasis  on  mass  trans- 
portation within  Cities  and  on  Amtrak 
between  cities. 

I  saw  a  newspap  er  story  about  a  year 
ago  which  said  th  it  if  traffic  continues 
to  increase  in  the  corridor  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  the  coming 
years,  within  two  decades,  they  will 
need  an  addition  Ed  highway  40  lanes 
wide  to  handle  tie  traffic.  That  is  ri- 
diculous. We  ougtit  to  move  to  train 
travel  instead,  ^e  could  get,  as  the 
gentleman  suggeited,  any  one  of  the 
high-spe^  rail  technologies,  move  a 
lot  of  people  a  lot  faster  with  a  lot  less 
pollution  and  at  a  better  cost  to  the 
public  and  to  the  people  in  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

So  I  hope  we  vlll  continue  the  em- 
phasis, and  I  thin  e  all  of  us  need  to  re- 
member how  imp  >rtant  Amtrak  is  and 
how  far  along  it  h  as  come  and  how  well 
managed  it  is  as  ire  look  at  appropria- 
tions measures  f>r  Amtrak  this  year 
and  in  the  years  t }  come. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  |lr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 


thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
comments  and  just  add  that  we  have 
all  been  through  the  love  affair  with 
the  automobile  and  the  love  affair  with 
the  airplane.  We  realize  that  none  of 
the  above  is  the  only  solution  to  Amer- 
ica's transportation  problems.  Conges- 
tion continues  to  increase  on  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  airways. 

We  need  everything  we  can  get  to  get 
us  between  our  population  centers,  and 
so  rail  transportation,  this  gentleman 
believes,  is  in  a  new  era,  and  there  is  a 
new  dawn,  and  hopefully  Amtrak  can 
help  America  deal  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1  of  this 
year,  Amtrak— America's  passenger  railroad- 
will  mark  20  years  of  continuous  sen/ice  to  the 
American  public.  Many  Amerk:ans  may  not 
krx)w,  or  may  have  forgotten,  how  close  we 
came  to  the  total  extinction  of  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger servk:e  in  1970.  With  virtually  all  the 
freight  railroads  unable  to  sustain  passenger 
service,  arxj  many  of  them  in  or  near  bank- 
njptcy  on  their  freight  operations  as  well,  it  ap- 
peared tfiat  passenger  trains  woukj  die  a 
quk:k  death. 

Fortunately,  enough  far-sigfited  Americans 
insisted  on  preserving  rail  service  through  the 
Natiorral  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  bet- 
ter known  as  Amtrak.  When  Congress  ap- 
proved ttie  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  in 
1970,  it  established  a  bask:  charter  for  a  con- 
tinuing, constructive  Federal  role  in  supporting 
intercity  rail  sersnce  as  part  of  a  tialanced  na- 
tk>nal  transportatkxi  network.  The  wisdom  of 
that  judgment  has  been  demonstrated  over 
the  intervening  years. 

Coming  from  the  New  York  area,  I  can  ap- 
preciate how  vital  Amtrak's  operations  are  to 
the  high-density  transportatron  needs  of  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Without  Am- 
trak, our  already  overcrowded  airports  arxl  air- 
ways simply  couldnl  handle  the  loan,  and  that 
means  not  only  inconvenience,  txjt  toss  of  pro- 
ductivity tor  our  economy.  And  as  our  popu- 
lation becomes  increasingly  urtanized,  new 
transportation  corridors  in  areas  like  the  west 
coast,  the  Mklwest,  arxj  the  Southwest  will  urv 
doubtedly  require  the  high-capacity,  reliable, 
all-weather  servtoe  that  only  a  rail  passenger 
system  can  provkje. 

I  also  want  to  note  ttiat,  during  its  existence, 
Amtrak  has  made  great  progress  in  becoming 
rmre  effk^ient  and  in  earning  revenues  to  off- 
set more  and  more  of  its  operating  costs.  In 
1976,  for  example,  Amtrak  was  covering  only 
42  percent  of  its  operating  costs  with  earned 
revenue.  But  urxjer  tf>e  outstanding  leadership 
of  a  veteran  railroader,  Mr.  Graham  Claytor, 
wtK)  took  tfie  helm  of  Amtrak  in  1982,  ttie  per- 
centage of  costs  covered  by  earned  revenues 
has  marched  hiigher  arxl  higher  65  percent  by 
1987  arxl  80  percent  by  1990,  with  a  declared 
goal  of  self-sufficierKy  by  the  turn  of  the  cerv 
tury. 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  espe- 
cially wtien  you  conskjer  tfiat  Amtrak  has  been 
serving  an  ever-growing  number  of  pas- 
sengers. Last  year,  a  record  22  millton  Ameri- 
cans road  Ambak's  intercity  trains,  and  alnrxist 
an  equal  number  used  commuter-rail  trains 
operated  t>y  Amtrak  under  contract  with  State 
and  kxal  auttx)rities.  In  short,  some  40  million 
Amencans  relied  upon  Amtrak  last  year  for 


vital  transportatton  servce.  This  coukJ  not 
have  been  done  so  efficiently  and  at  such  a 
low  cost  to  ttie  taxpayer  without  ttie  manage- 
rial talent  displayed  by  Graham  Claytor  and 
his  executives. 

We  all  wish  Amtrak  the  best  as  it  enters  Its 
third  decade  of  service  to  the  American  publk:, 
and  we  look  forward  to  an  exciting  future  for 
Amtrak  in  the  years  to  come.  I  know  ttiat  we 
can  count  on  Amtrak  to  provide  America  with 
a  safe,  energy-efficient,  and  environmentally 
sound  key  element  in  our  national  transpor- 
tatton  infrastructure. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  96 

Whereas  May  1,  1991.  will  mark  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  bet- 
ter known  as  Amtrak; 

Whereas  Amtrak  has  dramatically  im- 
proved both  the  quality  and  the  economics  of 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  past  twenty 
years  and  provides  a  marketable  and  highly 
desired  national  transportation  service,  with 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty  trains  each  day 
operating  over  twenty-four  thousand  track 
miles  through  forty-four  States; 

Whereas  Amtrak  carries  passengers  more 
miles  and  longer  distances  than  carried  by 
all  the  passenger  railroads  in  1970  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Amtrak,  provides  trans- 
portation to  nearly  twenty-two  million 
intercity  and  eighteen  million  commuter 
passengers  each  year,  and  serves  as  a  vital 
national  transportation  link  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, which  increasingly  is  losing  other  modes 
of  public  transportation; 

Whereas  Amtrak  employs  nearly  twenty- 
four  thousand  railroad  employees,  who  cu- 
mulatively earn  over  $1,000,000,000  in  annual 
taxable  income.  and  procures  over 
S350.000.000  in  goods  and  services  from  domes- 
tic companies  across  the  country; 

Whereas  the  country  is  witnessing  a  re- 
markable resurgence  In  support  for  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  reflected  by 
trains  that  frequently  are  sold  out  far  in  ad- 
vance of  departure  and  by  increasing  de- 
mands across  the  country  for  additional  Am- 
trak service; 

Whereas  Amtrak  is  now  covering  over  80 
percent  of  its  operating  costs  without  Fed- 
eral support  compared  to  just  50  percent  in 
1961.  and  is  committed  to  covering  100  per- 
cent of  its  operating  costs  by  the  year  2000; 

Whereas  rail  passenger  service  increas- 
ingly is  recognized  as  a  critical  element  of  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system  and 
as  an  energy  efficient,  environmentally  be- 
nign alternative  to  growing  highway  and  air- 
port congestion; 

Whereas  Congress  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
quired to  preserve  funding  for  a  national  rail 
passenger  system  in  the  face  of  proposals  to 
eliminate  Federal  assistance  for  Amtrak, 
and  is  proud  of  the  success  Amtrak  has 
achieved  in  providing  increasingly  better 
service  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas  Amtrak  has  a  critical  role  to  play 
in  the  future  of  the  Nation's  surface  trans- 
portation system,  as  the  operator  of  both 
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conventional  and  high-speed  rail  systems, 
new  systems  based  on  magmetlc  levltatlon, 
and  contract  commuter  rail  systems:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  creation  of 
Amtrak  had  the  Important  effect  of  preserv- 
ing a  national  rail  passenger  system  and  of 
providing  Americans  with  an  energy  effl- 
clent,  environmentally  preferable  transpor- 
tation alternative,  and  that  the  need  for  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system  in 
this  country  dictates  that  Federal  and  State 
transportation  planners  consider  the  many 
advantages  of  improved  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice as  they  look  to  addressing  national  and 
regional  transportation  concerns. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  98,  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOIHINMENT 
OF  SENATE  FROM  APRIL  25,  1991, 
OR  APRIL  26,  1991,  TO  MAY  6,  1991, 
OR  MAY  7,  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  a  privileged  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31)  pro- 
viding for  recess  or  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  April  25,  1991,  or  April  26, 
1991,  until  May  6,  1991,  or  May  7,  1991. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  or  Friday, 
April  26.  1991,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by 
the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution.  It  stand  re- 
cessed or  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, or  until  such  time  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  Majority  Leader  or  his  designee  in  the 
motion  to  adjourn  or  recess,  on  Monday, 
May  6.  1991,  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Mem- 
bers are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

SBC.  2.  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassemble  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  21,  1991,  and  the 
week  beginning  April  19,  1992,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  25,  1991,  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  29,  1991 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1600 

FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CRITICAL  TECH- 
NOLOGIES PANEL-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
ft-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanjring  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  April  24, 
1991.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AIRLINE  COM- 
PETITION AND  PASSENGER  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  introducing  the  Airline 
Competition  and  Passenger  Protection 
Act.  This  comprehensive  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  two  major  problems 
facing  our  air  transportation  system 


today.  The  first  is  poor  customer  serv- 
ice. And  the  second  is  a  diminishing 
level  of  competition. 

With  respect  to  passenger  service, 
the  situation  may  have  improved  some- 
what recently.  Complaints  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT]  are 
down.  However,  other  evidence  indi- 
cates that  serious  problems  still  re- 
main. The  1990  Zagat  airline  survey,  re- 
flecting the  opinions  of  frequent  busi- 
ness travelers,  found  that  in  general 
they  were  pretty  unhappy  with  airline 
service.  More  recently.  Airport  Inter- 
viewing and  Research,  Inc.,  concluded 
that  there  is  "increasing  customer  dis- 
satisfaction with  air  travel."  Also,  in 
February,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  flight  cancellations  are  a 
rising  problem  for  travelers.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  problems  is  reinforced  by 
the  experiences  that  are  related  to  us 
by  individual  air  travelers. 

In  the  past,  we  might  have  relied  on 
competition  to  prod  airlines  into  im- 
proving passenger  service,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  industry  is  becoming 
more  concentrated.  The  mergers  of  the 
eighties  reduced  the  number  of  car- 
riers. And  recent  economic  problems 
may  reduce  the  number  even  further. 
Eastern  is  already  out  of  business.  Pan 
Am,  Continental,  and  Midway  are 
bankrupt.  And  TWA  seems  to  be  on  the 
brink.  Therefore,  the  level  of  competi- 
tion may  soon  no  longer  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  adequate  passenger  service. 
Some  Government-mandated  protec- 
tions appear  to  be  called  for. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  attempts  to 
address  these  problems  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  proposes  measures  that  would 
help  maintain  and  even  enhance  com- 
petition. Second,  it  would  impose  re- 
quirements that  would  help  protect 
passengers  and  lead  to  improved  pas- 
senger service.  These  requirements 
would  be  in  addition  to  those  already 
mandated  by  DOT'S  airline  service 
quality  rule  at  14  CFR  part  234.  They 
are  carefully  designed  to  impose  the 
minimum  burden  on  airlines  that  is 
possible  in  light  of  the  goals  of  im- 
proved service  that  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  bill  would  cover  primarily  the 
major  airlines  and,  in  some  cases,  their 
code-sharing  commuter  partners.  It  is 
intended  to  be  consistent  with  the  cov- 
erage of  DOT'S  rule. 

I  am  entering  into  the  Record  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill  in  more 
detail. 

Hubs.— The  bill  would  require  an  airline  to 
report,  and  DOT  to  publish,  the  percentage 
of  each  airline's  passengers  that  missed  their 
connection  at  that  airline's  hub  airports.  For 
this  purpose,  a  hub  would  be  defined  as  an 
airport  at  which  an  airline  has  75  or  more  de- 
partures (counting  both  Its  own  operations 
and  those  of  its  code  sharing  partners).  Only 
the  alrline[s]  with  the  75  or  more  departures 
would  be  subject  to  this  requirement  and 
only  at  the  alrport[8]  where  they  have  that 
level  of  operations.  This  is  the  same  as  sec- 
tion 1701(b)(6)  of  H.R.  3051  which  passed  the 
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seagers  for  lost,  damaged,  or  delayed  bag- 
gage. The  large  airline  would  be  free  to  seek 
reimbursement  from  the  smaller  carrier  on 
its  own.  Frequently,  in  these  situations,  it  Is 
not  clear  which  airline  caused  the  baggage 
problem.  Small  commuter  airlines  are  cur- 
rently not  subject  to  DOT'S  baggage  rules. 
Passengers  who  seek  help  from  the  major 
airline  are  often  told  that  the  commuter  is  a 
completely  separate  entity  even  though  it 
has  the  same  name,  colors,  and  computer 
code  as  the  major  airline.  This  problem  was 
dealt  with  generally  in  section  202  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Safety  and  Capacity  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-223,  101  Stat.  1516) 
which  added  a  new  section  419(i)  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  However,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  more  specific  provision  is  necessary. 

The  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  per- 
son to  file  a  false  report  regarding  lost,  dam- 
aged, or  delayed  baggage  with  the  intent  of 
defrauding  an  airline.  Airlines  often  argue 
that  additional  baggage  rules  are  not  needed 
because  many  baggage  claims  are  fraudu- 
lent. To  the  extent  that  this  is  so,  this  provi- 
sion would  help  discourage  such  fraudulent 
claims. 

Cancellations.— Economic  cancellations 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  bill  and  an  airline 
that  cancels  a  flight  for  economic  reasons 
would  be  subject  to  a  $100,000  civil  penalty. 
This  provision  applies  to  all  airlines,  includ- 
ing commuters,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  a 
carrier  from  canceling  a  flight  at  the  last 
minute  because  there  are  not  enough  pas- 
sengers. Flights  that  have  no  passengers 
could  be  cancelled  without  penalty  as  could 
those  where  the  passenger  has  more  than  72 
hours  notice. 

E^ach  passenger  whose  night  is  cancelled 
for  economic  reasons  could  be  considered  a 
separate  violation  against  the  airline  for  the 
purpose  of  aggregating  the  civil  penalty. 
Passengers  would  also  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  cancellation.  Safety  relat- 
ed adjustments  in  schedules  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  prohibition. 

The  reasons  for  any  cancellation  would 
have  to  be  reported  by  the  airline  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  in  June  1990.  Airlines  would  have  to 
report  both  their  own  cancellations  and  the 
cancellations  of  their  code-sharing  partners. 
DOT  would  have  to  submit  an  annual  report 
providing  a  breakdown  of  the  reasons  fiights 
were  cancelled  during  the  previous  year  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  situation. 

Complaints.— Within  180  days,  DOT  would 
be  required  to  issue  rules  to  enable  pas- 
sengers to  more  easily  file  complaints  with 
DOT.  These  rules  would  have  to  Include  ei- 
ther a  requirement  that  DOT  establish  a 
toll-free  number  printed  on  airline  tickets  or 
a  requirement  that  a  postcard  addressed  to 
DOT'S  consumer  office  be  included  with  each 
airline  ticket  sold. 

DOT  would  be  directed  to  establish  offices 
at  a  minimum  of  four  airports.  DOT  officials 
in  these  offices  would  be  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving complaints,  monitoring  airline  per- 
formance, ensuring  that  airlines  are  properly 
reporting,  and  providing  some  assistance  to 
passengers. 

Comparative  Airline  Service.— Within  1 
year,  DOT  must  develop  a  system  to  rank 
airlines  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  service 
that  each  provides.  This  ranking  would  be 
derived  by  using  data  reported  on  on-time 
performance,  cancelled  flights,  missed  con- 
nections, mishandled  luggage,  denied  board- 
ing, and  passenger  complaints.  DOT  would 
have  to  periodically  publish  the  ranking  of 
airlines  In  accordance  with  this  system.  An 
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airline  service  performance  ranking  system 
developed  by  the  Prism  Group,  travel  man- 
agement consultants,  was  published  last 
year.  More  recently,  a  similar  system  was 
developed  by  researchers  at  Wichita  State 
University.  DOT  could  use  one  of  these  sys- 
tems or  develop  Its  own. 

Bankruptcy.— The  tickets  of  an  airline 
that  has  declared  bankruptcy  would  have  to 
be  honored  by  other  airlines  (who  fly  the 
same  route)  on  a  space  available  basis  with 
no  additional  collection. 

Advertising.- An  airline's  fare  between 
two  cities,  which  is  not  available  on  all 
nights  of  that  airline  between  those  two 
points,  could  not  be  advertised  by  that  air- 
line unless  the  ad  stated  that  the  fare  was 
not  available  on  all  of  its  flights.  An  airline 
could  not  advertise  a  restrictive  fare  unless 
the  ad  Included  those  restrictions.  This  is 
the  same  as  section  1706  of  H.R.  3051. 

Frequent  Flyer  Programs.— The  bill  would 
direct  DOT  to  initiate  a  rulemaking  within 
180  days  to  (1)  consider  ways  to  ensure  that 
airlines  make  enough  seats  available  for  peo- 
ple redeeming  frequent  flyer  awards  to  meet 
anticipated  demand  and  (2)  to  consider  man- 
dating that  frequent  flyer  mileage  be  trans- 
ferable from  one  plan  to  another  or  from  one 
passenger  to  another  as  a  way  to  help  reduce 
the  anti-competitive  effects  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  second  directive  is  a  GAO  sugges- 
tion from  an  August  1990  study  on  airline 
competition. 

Non-Refundable  Tickets.- The  bill  would 
require  airlines  to  permit  their  non-refund- 
able domestic  tickets  (and  tickets  with  a 
cancellation  penalty)  to  be  transferred  fl-om 
one  passenger  to  another. 

Computer  Reservation  Systems.— The  bill 
would  direct  DOT  to  undertake  a  rulemaking 
to  address  the  major  competitive  problems 
that  people  have  identified  with  computer 
reservation  systems  (CRS).  These  include 
liquidated  damages,  roll-over  provisions, 
contract  length,  minimum  use  clauses,  book- 
ing fees,  and  the  allegation  that  some  CRS 
vendors  do  not  promptly  turn  over  to  pur- 
ticipating  carriers  the  payment  from  pas- 
sengers made  through  the  vendor's  system. 

Advisory  Committee.— DOT  would  be  di- 
rected to  establish  an  advisory  committee, 
whose  membership  would  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives from  airline  passenger  groups, 
commercial  airlines  (both  major  and  re- 
gional), airports,  travel  agencies,  and  other 
airline  related  groups.  This  committee  would 
meet  periodically  and  advise  the  Secretary 
on  issues  related  to  airline  practices,  pas- 
senger rights,  and  complaints.  This  advice 
could  include  recommended  rules  or  legisla- 
tion involving  reporting,  reservations, 
ticketing,  denied  boarding,  flight  delays  and 
cancellations,  baggage  handling,  and  fre- 
quent flyer  programs.  DOT  would  have  to 
give  substantial  weight  to  the  views  of  the 
advisory  committee  in  the  exercise  of  its  du- 
ties regarding  passenger  protection  issues. 

Route  Sales.— The  bill  would  establish  a 
public  interest  test  for  DOT  to  use  in  evalu- 
ating proposed  international  route  sales. 
This  would  include  an  evaluation  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  route  sale  on  the  viability  of  the 
carriers  involved  and  on  domestic  competi- 
tion generally.  The  bill  would  also  direct 
DOT  to  consider  competing  applications  for 
the  routes.  In  choosing  among  competing  ap- 
plications for  a  route,  some  of  the  factors 
that  DOT  would  be  required  to  consider 
would  be  the  quality  of  passenger  service 
provided  by  each  of  the  competing  carriers, 
enhancing  competition  among  carriers,  and 
the  financial  viability  of  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing carrier.  The  bill  would  also  require,  in 
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appropriate  cases,  the  submission  to  DOT  of 
a  flnancial  plan  by  the  selling  carrter  to  in- 
sure that  the  proceeds  of  a  route  transfer  are 
used  to  maintain  the  carrier's  flnancial  via- 
bility. DOT  may  require  the  selling  carrier 
to  agree  to  implement  the  plan. 


WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  NEW  SUPER 
IRA'S? 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  grlven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  has  re- 
cently released  a  report  on  exactly  who 
would  benefit  from  the  new  Super  IRA 
proposal.  I  will  submit  the  entire  re- 
port for  the  Record,  but  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  few  of  their  findings. 

Only  one-fifth  of  all  taxpayers  have 
income  which  exceeds  S50,000.  Yet,  95 
percent  of  all  of  the  benefits  of 
reinstituting  a  deductible  IRA  go  to 
this  group.  That  means  only  5  percent 
of  the  benefits  of  this  proposal  would 
go  to  the  remaining  80  percent  of  all 
families,  those  with  incomes  less  than 
$50,000.  This  is  just  as  bad  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  fl"om  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut. 

Fully  deductible  IRA's  are  available 
to  86  million  families  with  earned  in- 
come in  1990.   Another  8  million  can 
take    a    partial    deduction.    This    rep- 
resents 87  percent  of  the  eligible  fami- 
lies? The   Super  IRA   proposal   is   di- 
rected at  providing  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  remaining  13  percent.   These  are 
largely  well-off  families  who  need  no 
encouragement  to  save. 
THE  New  IRA  Proposals:  Who  Would  Gain 
From  Them? 
(By  Robert  Greenstein) 

A  iHToposal  to  expand  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts  substantially  is  now  before 
Congress.  Senators  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Wil- 
liam Roth  have  introduced  the  Senate  ver- 
sion along  with  77  co-sponsors.  On  the  House 
side.  Reps.  J.J.  Pickle  and  William  Thomas 
are  the  lead  sponsors  of  an  identical  bill  that 
had  94  cosponsors  as  of  April  17. 

Who  would  beneflt  from  these  large  expan- 
sions? How  much  would  the  proposals  cost? 
Who  would  pay  these  costs?  How  solid  is  the 
evidence  they  would  promote  savings  and 
help  the  economy?  These  issues  are  explored 
below. 

CURRENT  LAW  ON  IRAS 

Under  current  law,  two  types  of  taxpayers 
may  deposit  up  to  S2,000  a  year  Into  an  Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Account  and  deduct  the 
contribution  from  their  taxable  income. 
First,  taxpayers  at  all  income  levels  who  are 
not  covered  by  an  employer-sponsored  pen- 
sion plan  may  take  advantage  of  this  provi- 
sion. Second,  taxpayers  who  are  covered  by 
an  employer-sponsored  pension  plan  also 
may  make  tax-deductible  deposits  Into  an 
IRA  if  they  have  adjusted  gross  income 
below  S35,000  for  a  single  tax  flier  or  $50,000 
for  a  married  couple.  The  current  law  on 
IRAs  was  established  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1966. 

Funds  deposited  in  IRA  accounts  then  ac- 
cumulate interest  that  is  tax  free  until  the 
funds  are  withdrawn  after  retirement.  With- 


drawals are  taxed  as  ordinary  income  at  that 
point. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  tax- 
payers at  higher  income  levels  who  were  cov- 
ered by  an  employer-sponsored  pension  plan 
also  could  get  a  $2,000-a-year  deduction  for 
deposits  into  IRA  accounts.  This  was  one  of 
the  tax  advantages  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
ended  for  these  people  in  return  for  sharply 
lowering  their  income  tax  rates. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  did  not  end  all  tax  ad- 
vantages from  IRAs  for  those  who  are  at 
higher  income  levels  and  are  covered  by  em- 
ployer-sponsored pensions.  While  such  indi- 
viduals may  not  deduct  contributions  to  an 
IRA  account,  the  interest  on  any  deposits 
they  make  into  such  an  account  still  accu- 
mulates tax-free  until  it  is  withdrawn  after 
retirement. 

THE  NEW  PROPOSAL 

The  new  proposal  has  several  aspects. 
First,  and  most  important,  it  would  undo  the 
limitations  on  IRAs  imposed  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  Taxpayers  at  higher  income 
levels  who  participate  in  a  tax-favored  pen- 
sion plan  would  regain  eligibility  for  full 
IRA  deductibility. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  would  create  a 
second  type  of  IRA.  Under  the  new  type  of 
IRA,  a  taxpayer  at  any  income  level  could 
deposit  up  to  S2,000  a  year.  The  taxpayer 
would  not  receive  an  up-front  tax  deduction, 
but  all  interest  earned  by  the  account  would 
be  permanently  tax-free  (i.e..  both  the  inter- 
est and  the  principal  could  later  be  with- 
drawn tree  of  any  tax)  so  long  as  the  funds 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  account  for 
flve  years.  A  taxpayer  could  use  either  the 
conventional  IRA,  the  new  type  of  IRA.  or 
both.  If  both  types  of  IRAs  were  used,  depos- 
ite  would  be  limited  to  an  overall  total  of 
S2,000  per  year. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  allow  people 
with  IRA  accounte  to  make  early  IRA  with- 
drawals without  the  normal  penalty  if  the 
funds  were  used  for  one  of  three  designated 
purposes:  a  flrst-time  home  purchase  for  the 
depositor,  his  or  her  children,  or  his  or  her 
grandchildren;  education  expenses  for  the  de- 
positor, his  or  her  children,  or  his  or  her 
grandchildren:  or  medical  costs  exceeding  7.5 
percent  of  income.  There  would  be  no  limit 
on  the  amount  that  could  be  withdrawn  or 
on  the  value  of  the  home  to  which  the  with- 
drawal could  be  applied. 

WHO  STANDS  TO  GAIN? 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  ex- 
amined the  question  of  which  taxpayers 
would  gain  if  IRA  deductibility  were  restored 
for  taxpayers  who  lost  this  deductibility  in 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  looked  at  which  taxpayers 
would  beneflt  most  from  a  Bush  Administra- 
tion proposal  that  is  similar  to  the  new  type 
of  IRA  contained  in  the  recently  introduced 
legislation.  Both  analyses  reveal  the  benefits 
would  accrue  overwhelmingly  to  those  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Income  scale. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  studied 
several  proposals  introduced  in  the  101st 
Congress  to  restore  IRA  deductibility  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  other  pension  plans  and 
are  above  the  income  cut-off  established  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  Committee's  find- 
ings Indicate  that: 

Only  one-flfth  of  all  taxpayers  have  in- 
comes exceeding  $50,000.  but  they  would  re- 
ceive 95  percent  of  the  tax  benefits  (ftrom  re- 
storing IRA  deductibility  for  taxpayers  who 
lost  it  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act).  This  is  as 
high  as  the  percentage  of  the  tax  benefits 
that  would  go  to  the  top  fifth  under  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut. 


The  richest  4.5  percent  of  taxpayers— those 
with  incomes  of  at  least  $100,000— would  col- 
lect nearly  one-third  of  the  tax  benefits.  This 
one-third  share  is  not  as  great  as  the  share 
that  taxpayers  over  $100,000  would  receive 
{tY>m  a  capital  gains  tax  cut,  but  it  still  rep- 
resents a  highly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  tax  benefits. 

The  bottom  four-fifths  of  all  taxpayers 
would  receive  the  remaining  five  i>ercent  of 
the  tax  beneflts. 

IRA  supiwrters  often  attempt  to  ca«t  a  dif- 
ferent light  on  the  distribution  of  benefits  by 
noting  that  51  percent  of  the  beneflts  ftom 
restoring  full  IRA  deductibility  would  go  to 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  below  $75,000.  This  is 
simply  a  reflection,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
taxpayers  with  incomes  below  $75,000  are  so 
numerous.  Some  92  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
are  in  this  category.  Furthermore,  nearly  all 
the  benefite  for  the  under-$75.000  income 
group  would  go  to  those  with  incomes  in  the 
$50,000  to  $75,000  range.  Joint  Tax  Committee 
data  show  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  tax- 
payers have  incomes  below  $50,000,  but  they 
would  receive  only  about  five  percent  of  the 
tax  benefits.  (See  table  on  next  page.) 

Indeed,  most  taxpayers  with  incomes  below 
$50,000  would  not  gain  at  all  from  the  pro- 
posal. Only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  tax- 
payers with  incomes  below  $30,000  would  re- 
ceive any  tax  benefit,  according  to  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  estimate.  Just  four  percent 
of  those  in  the  $30,000  to  $50,000  bracket 
would  receive  a  tax  reduction. 

By  contrast,  the  21  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
with  incomes  over  $50,000  would,  as  noted,  re- 
ceive 95  percent  of  the  tax  beneflts.  Nearly 
one  of  every  three  taxpayers  at  this  Income 
level  would  receive  a  new  tax  break. 

Furthermore,  a  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
flce  analysis  of  a  proposal  quite  similar  to 
the  new  type  of  IRA  shows  that  it,  too, 
would  direct  most  of  its  benefite  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  income  scale.  CBO  examined  an 
Administration  proposal  to  establish  Family 
Savings  Accounts,  under  which  a  taxpayer 
could  deposit  up  to  S2.5O0  a  year  in  an  ac- 
count (up  to  $5,000  for  married  couples)  and 
have  all  interest  on  the  account  be  t&x-tree 
forever  so  long  as  no  withdrawal  was  made 
for  seven  years.  CBO  concluded  that  tax- 
payers with  incomes  above  $50,000  would  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  proposal. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  and  CBO  esti- 
mates are  consistent  with  past  experience 
with  IRAs.  IRA  participation  has  been  con- 
centrated within  upper  income  groups,  not 
middle-  or  lower-income  groups.  IRS  tax  re- 
turn data  show  that  in  1986.  the  last  year  in 
which  IRA  tax  deductions  were  available  to 
all  taxpayers.  66  percent  of  the  tax  unite  in 
the  top  four  percent  of  the  income  scale 
made  IRA  contributions.  But  only  13  percent 
of  taxpayers  in  the  middle  third  of  the  in- 
come scale  made  such  contributions.  Only 
four  percent  of  those  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes below  $15,000  participated.  These  data 
provide  further  evidence  that  IRAs  are  of 
much  greater  use  to  upper  income  taxpayers 
than  to  those  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the 
income  scale. 

Moreover,  the  new  proposal  relaxes  IRA  re- 
strictions that  affect  only  higher  income 
taxpayers.  This  is  because  the  vast  majority 
of  those  in  the  middle  and  lower  parte  of  the 
Income  spectrum  are  already  eligible  for 
IRAs  under  current  law.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  has  estimated  that  87  per- 
cent of  all  tax  filers  with  earned  income  are 
eligible  to  make  deductible  IRA  contribu- 
tions under  current  law.  Some  80  percent  are 
eligible  to  deduct  a  full  $2,000. 

IRA  proponente  may  contend  some  middle 
•  income  households  who  are  currently  eligi- 
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THE  PROPOSAL  COST? 

the  new  proposal  have 
Irailable.  Estimates  from 
available,  however, 
to  be  very  substantial. 
Joint  Tax  CommlQtee  estimates  indicate 
that  earlier  proposals  to  restore  full  ERA  de- 
ductibility for  thoseiin  higher  income  brack- 
ets would  result  In  a  loss  of  more  than  S30 
billion  in  revenue  o^r  the  next  five  years. 

While  the  new  pripoeal  is  exi>ected  to  be 
less  costly  than  thh  over  the  five-year  pe- 
riod, that  is  due  to  a|  budget  gimmick  embed- 
ded In  the  proposal  .{Over  the  long-term,  the 
new  proposal  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  costly 
as  the  earlier  propoetls. 

To  understand  th4  budget  gimmick  In  the 
new  ;Hx>poeal,  furthftr  discussion  of  the  new 
types  of  ERA  Is  n4eded.  Under  these  new 
IRAs.  deposits  into  |ERA  accounts  would  not 
be  deductible,  but  interest  on  the  deposits 
would  be  permanently  tax-t^-ee.  The  initial 
revenue  loss  from  tke  new  type  of  IRA  thus 
would  be  small  becalise  of  the  lack  of  an  up- 
front deduction,  but  the  loss  would  grow  in- 


creasingly large  with  each  passing  year.  As 
additional  funds  were  moved  into  these  IRA 
accounts  each  year,  a  steadily  increasing 
amount  of  interest  earnings  would  be  shel- 
tered from  taxation. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  both  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  and  the  Bush  Administration  es- 
timates of  the  revenue  loss  from  the  proposal 
to  create  Family  Savings  Accounts,  a  pro- 
posal similar  to  the  new  type  of  IRA.  The 
Joint  Tax  Committee  estimates  the  Family 
Savings  Account  proposal  would  lose  J355 
million  in  revenue  in  the  first  year,  but  $1.8 
billion  by  the  fifth  year.  The  Administration 
has  estimated  the  proposal  would  lose  $300 
million  in  the  first  year  and  $2.3  billion  by 
the  fifth  year.  CBO  has  noted  these  losses 
would  continue  to  escalate  after  the  fifth 
year  and  could  ultimately  reach  a  level  as 
large  as  $8  billion  a  year.  The  losses  from  the 
new  type  of  IRA  can  be  expected  to  grow 
over  time  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus,  the  long-term  effect  of  combining 
restoration  of  full  IRA  deductibility  with  the 
proposal  to  establish  the  new  type  of  IRA 
would  be  to  generate  at  least  as  great  a  reve- 
nue loss  as  would  result  from  restoring  full 
deductibility  alone.  The  short-term  effect  of 
combining  the  two  proposals,  however,  is  to 
make  the  price  tag  smaller.  It  is  likely  the 
price  tag  over  the  next  five  years  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  $15  billion  to  $25  billion 
range. 

(The  short-term  cost  of  the  new  proposal  Is 
smaller  than  the  short-term  cost  of  restoring 
full  deductibility  alone  because  some  tax- 
payers who  would  use  regular  IRAs  if  full  de- 
ductibility were  restored  would  use  the  new 
type  of  ERA  instead  if  both  types  of  ERAs  are 
allowed.  Since  the  new  type  of  IRA  has  no 
up-front  tax  deduction,  the  immediate  reve- 
nue loss  Is  smaller.) 

According  to  some  Congressional  Insiders, 
a  principal  reason  the  new  type  of  ERA  was 
added  to  the  proposal  to  restore  full  IRA  de- 
ductibility was  precisely  because  such  an  ac- 
tion would  reduce  the  revenue  loss  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Of  course,  under  the  budget  legislation  en- 
acted last  fall,  any  revenue  loss  from  a 
change  in  the  tax  laws  must  be  offset  for  the 
next  five  years,  either  through  an  increase  in 
taxes  or  a  reduction  in  an  entitlement  pro- 
grram.  But  there  is  no  requirement  the  reve- 
nue loss  be  offset  for  years  after  the  five- 
year  period  ends.  Thus,  If  the  pending  IRA 
legislation  is  "paid  for"  by  another  revenue 
change  that  offsets  the  costs  of  the  proposal 
for  the  next  five  years,  the  likely  effect  will 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  deficit  after 
the  five-year  period  is  over.  This  would  make 
it  harder  to  reach  whatever  deficit  targets 
may  be  set  for  such  years.  It  would  probably 
also  necessitate  further  budget  reductions  or 
tax  Increases  in  other  areas  after  1996. 

Because  the  new  type  of  IRA  postpones  the 
large  revenue  losses  until  after  the  five-year 
budget  "window"  ends,  some  tax  experts 
have  urged  great  caution  In  considering  this 
proposal.  Henry  Aaron,  director  of  economic 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  has  de- 
scribed proposals  such  as  the  Family  Savings 
Account  and  the  new  type  of  IRA  as  propos- 
als whose  "revenue-losing  effects  [are]  con- 
cealed." Aaron  has  suggested  that  Congress 
decline  to  debate  such  proposals  until  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  or  CBO  supplies  esti- 
mates of  the  long  term  revenue  losses  they 
would  generate. 

WHO  WOULD  PAY  FOR  THESE  COSTS? 

As  noted,  proposals  that  result  In  revenue 
losses  must  be  paid  for  through  offsetting 
tax  Increases  or  cuts  in  entitlement  benefits. 
No  such  offsets  are  contained  in  the  ERA  pro- 


posal now  before  Congress.  The  offsets  would 
have  to  be  Identified  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Unless  the  offsets  consisted  primarily  of 
upper  Income  tax  increases  such  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  top  Income  tax  rate — an  ap- 
proach that  may  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
White  House  and  would  probably  face  dif- 
ficulty in  the  Senate— the  net  result  would 
likely  be  to  redistribute  income  firom  low 
and  middle  income  households  to  those  high- 
er on  the  income  scale.  Such  an  outcome  is 
a  distinct  possibility. 

Some  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  new 
legislation  have  indicated  they  will  look  for 
upper  Income  tax  increases  to  offset  the 
costs  of  the  ERA  proposals.  Even  if  such  off- 
sets can  be  identified  and  passed,  however, 
serious  questions  remain  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  approach. 

First,  as  noted  earlier,  the  five-year  offsets 
that  ultimately  are  identified  are  unlikely 
to  pay  for  the  long-term  costs  of  the  ERA 
proposal.  After  the  five-year  budget  window 
ends,  the  net  effect  is  likely  to  be  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  deficit,  which  in  turn  will 
likely  generate  pressures  for  additional  defi- 
cit reduction  in  other  areas.  Such  additional 
deficit  reduction  measures  are  unlikely  to 
extract  most  of  their  savings  from  those  in 
the  top  fifth  of  the  Income  spectrum. 

Second,  even  if  new  tax  revenues  can  be 
raised  from  those  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
income  spectrum — both  now  and  after  the 
five  year  period  ends— is  restoration  of  IRA 
deductibility  really  the  best  use  of  these  tax 
dollars?  On  the  tax  side  of  the  ledger  alone, 
there  are  a  number  of  proposals  that  rep- 
resent sounder  tax  policy  and  would  be  of 
substantially  greater  benefit  to  low  and  mid- 
dle income  households.  These  Include  propos- 
als to  convert  the  personal  exemption  for 
children  into  a  refundable  tax  credit  or  to  In- 
crease the  personal  exemption,  along  with 
proposals  to  raise  the  standard  deduction 
and  to  make  the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
into  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  greater  value 
to  low  and  moderate  income  working  fami- 
lies. 

Using  tax  dollars  instead  to  restore  ERA 
deductibility  primarily  for  those  in  the  top 
fifth  of  the  income  scale  would  represent  an 
ill-advised  policy  choice.  This  Is  particularly 
so  since  restoration  of  ERA  deductibility 
would  follow  a  period  in  which  average  after- 
tax Incomes  declined  for  families  in  the  mid- 
dle and  bottom  of  the  income  spectrum  while 
rising  sharply  for  those  in  upper  brackets. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  from  19T7  to  1990,  average  after- 
tax Income  fell  2.5  percent  (after  adjustment 
for  Inflation)  for  those  in  the  middle  fifth  of 
the  Income  distribution  while  falling  10  per- 
cent for  those  in  the  bottom  fifth.  By  con- 
trast, for  those  in  the  top,  fifth,  average 
after-tax  Income  rose  35  percent;  and  for  the 
richest  one  percent  of  Americans,  after-tax 
income  climbed  more  than  100  percent  dur- 
ing this  13-year  period. 

Overall,  the  CBO  figures  indicate  that  by 
1990.  the  top  fifth  of  U.S.  households— the 
group  that  would  secure  the  bulk  of  the  ben- 
efits f^om  the  new  ERA  proposals — had  as 
much  after-tax  income  as  the  other  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  combined. 

WOULD  THE  PROPOSAL  INCREASE  SA VINOS  AND 
HELP  THE  ECONOMY? 

Those  who  lobby  for  proposals  to  expand 
ERAs  claim  these  proposals  would  increase 
savings  and  thereby  help  the  economy.  This 
claim  is  dubious. 

ERA  proposeils  result  in  a  loss  of  federal 
revenues;  there  is  no  disagreement  on  that 
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score.  Since  the  savingrs  available  to  finance 
growth-producing  Investments  are  the  sav- 
ings that  are  left  over  after  private  savings 
are  soaked  up  to  tlnance  government  defi- 
cits, IRA  proposals  can  not  Increase  the  pool 
of  savings  available  for  Investment  unless 
they  stimulate  an  increase  in  personal  sav- 
ing that  exceeds  the  government's  revenue 
loss. 

The  IRA  proposal  now  before  Congress  is 
likely  to  lead  to  long-term  revenue  losses 
even  if  the  losses  for  the  next  five  years  are 
offset.  As  a  result,  the  net  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal would  be  to  reduce  the  total  pool  of 
savings  available  for  Investment,  unless  the 
proposal  stimulated  a  large  growth  in  sav- 
ings. The  evidence  to  support  the  belief  that 
a  very  substantial  Increase  in  savings  would 
occur  is  weak,  however. 

Henry  Aaron,  director  of  economic  studies 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  a  leading 
tax  expert,  has  noted: 

".  .  .  despite  the  alleged  stimulation  of 
savings  ftom  IRAs,  personal  saving  plum- 
meted in  the  1980s  after  IRAs  were  liberal- 
ized and  rose  following  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  which  curtailed  IRAs.  Many  other  fac- 
tors influenced  savings  in  addition  to  these 
particular  tax  changes.  But  those  who  claim 
that  IRAs  boost  saving  have  relied  on  evi- 
dence that  is  subject,  in  my  view,  to  dev- 
astating criticism.  It  seems  foolhardy  to 
enact  a  measure  that  promises  to  lose  large 
amounts  of  revenue,  thereby  boosting  the 
federal  deficit  and  reducing  national  savings. 
In  the  name  of  unsubstantiated  claims  that 
it  will  boost  private  savings." 

Aaron  points  out  that  IRAs  are  particu- 
larly attractive  to  people  of  some  means  who 
can  afford  simply  to  transfer  J2.000  each  year 
from  one  account  to  another— moving  their 
funds  from  an  account  where  Interest  is  tax- 
able to  an  IRA  account  where  deposits  are 
deductible  and  interest  is  sheltered  from  tax- 
ation until  the  taxpayer  retires  (or  under  the 
new  type  of  IRA,  where  Interest  is  perma- 
nently tax-free).  Such  shifting  of  funds  fi-om 
one  account  to  another  reduces  national  sav- 
ings, Aaron  observes,  because  It  leaves  the 
overall  amount  of  private  savings  unchanged 
while  reducing  federal  tax  revenues  and 
"thereby  boosting  the  deficit  and  lowering 
national  saving."  Aaron  concludes  the  result 
"should  be  seen  as  primarily  a  give-away  to 
people  with  enough  assets  to  shift  them  into 
sheltered  accounts.". 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  also 
expressed  skepticism  about  claims  that  lib- 
eralizing IRAs  would  boost  savings  signifi- 
cantly. CBO  notes  that  "studies  of  saving  be- 
havior generally  have  not  found  that  people 
save  significantly  more  In  response  to  higher 
after-tax  returns." 

A  recent  House  Budget  Committee  staff  re- 
port makes  the  same  point.  The  report  notes 
while  a  higher  rate  of  return  makes  it  more 
rewarding  to  save,  it  also  means  an  Individ- 
ual needs  to  save  less  to  reach  a  specific  sav- 
ings target.  The  Budget  Committee  report 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  CBO,  name- 
ly that  the  evidence  shows  personal  saving  is 
not  highly  responsive  to  increases  in  the  rate 
of  return. 

"For  example,"  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
port states,  "the  U.S.  private  saving  rate  did 
not  rise  in  the  early  and  mid-19806,  a  period 
of  increased  tax  incentives,  lower  marginal 
income  tax  rates,  historically  high  rates  of 
return  of  saving,  and  financial  deregulation 
that  extended  the  availability  of  high  rates 
of  return;  instead,  it  fell." 

IRA  proponents  point  out  that  IRA  depos- 
its declined  substantially  after  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  But  that  does 


not  mean  overall  saving  declined — to  the 
contrary.  It  rose — or  that  significantly  less 
was  saved  than  would  have  been  saved  if  IRA 
deductibility  had  been  maintained  for  tax- 
payers at  all  income  levels.  When  CBO  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  observe  that 
people  do  not  save  significantly  more  in  re- 
six>nse  to  higher  rates  of  after-tax  return, 
they  are  essentially  Indicating  that  liberaliz- 
ing ERAS  would  result  In  the  loss  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  federal  revenue  to  reward  people 
of  some  means  for  saving  funds  that  they 
would  largely  save  anyway. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  YOUNG 
AMERICAN  WORKERS'  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  it 
was,  my  colleagues,  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  just  10  days 
ago.  The  headline  on  the  story  read: 
"Dlegal  Child  Labor  Resurging  in  U.S." 

In  this  day  and  age,  recent  statistics 
from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  other  reputable  sources  on 
child  labor  in  America  are  truly  shock- 
ing. Child  labor  violations  in  America 
have  increased  150  percent  since  1983— 
a  disturbing  leap  from  10,000  to  over 
25,000  reported  violations  in  1989.  There 
were  more  than  128,000  work-related  in- 
juries to  children  reported  just  in  1987 
and  1988. 

A  Labor  DeiMirtment  sting  operation 
last  year  uncovered.  15.000  child  labor 
violations  in  just  3  days.  The  average 
fine  levied  by  the  Labor  Department 
for  the  death  of  a  minor  in  the  work- 
place is  $740. 

In  59  case  studies  where  teenagers 
had  been  killed  on  the  job,  the  Labor 
Department  did  not  even  cite  22  em- 
ployers for  any  serious  violations  of 
child  labor  or  safety  laws. 

There  are  fewer  than,  1,000  Labor  De- 
partment compliance  officers  to  en- 
force all  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  including  wage  and 
hour  violations  for  adult  workers.  Only 
4  percent  of  their  enforcement  activi- 
ties are  devoted  to  child  labor,  accord- 
ing to  the  GAO.  That's  the  equivalent 
of  fewer  than  40  Federal  investigators 
policing  child  labor  violators  nation- 
wide. Incredibly,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion asserts  no  additional  Inspectors  or 
other  resources  are  needed  for  now. 

The  child  labor  provisions  of  Federal 
labor  law  have  not  been  thoughtfully 
updated  since  1938.  Yet  detailed  rec- 
ommendations from  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  of  experts,  the  Child  Labor  Advi- 
sory Committee,  have  been  sitting  on 
the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
since  1988.  The  continued  existence  of 
the  panel  itself  remains  In  doubt. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  landscape  of 
child  labor  in  1991  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly from  what  it  was  in  1938.  A 
handful  of  undercover  stings  followed 
by  highly  publicized  media  blitzes  by 
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the  U.S.  Labor  Department  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  practical  laws  and  sustained 
enforcement  over  time.  That  is  why 
Congressmen  Charles  Schumer  and 
Tom  Lantos  axe  joining  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  new  legislation  to  update 
our  child  labor  laws  to  address  the 
newer  and  different  violations  that 
compound  recurring  old  problems.  We 
call  our  bill  the  yoimg  American  work- 
ers bill  of  rights. 

Following  are  highlights  of  our  bill: 

First,  the  penalties  for  child  labor 
violators  must  be  tougher.  Our  bill  es- 
tablishes criminal  sanctions  for  willful 
violations  of  child  labor  laws  that  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  a  minor— maximum 
10  years  in  prison — or  that  cause  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  to  a  minor— maxi- 
mimi  5  years  in  prison.  Willful  and  re- 
peat offenders  would  be  ineligible  for 
Federal  grants,  loans,  or  contracts  for 
5  years.  They  would  also  be  unable  to 
pay  the  subminimum  youth  training 
wage.  Furthermore,  a  private  right  of 
action  would  be  authorized,  in  cases  of 
serious  bodily  injury  or  death,  for  ag- 
grieved minors  or  their  families 
against  child  labor  scoffiaws  that 
would  be  coupled  with  discretionary 
powers  for  the  states  to  prevent  double 
dipping  for  damages  vis-a-vis  State 
workers'  compensation  systems.  Such 
private  right  of  action  already  exists 
statutorily  to  enforce  certain  mini- 
mum wage  and  honor  violations. 

Second,  the  law,  implementing  regu- 
lations, and  enforcement  efforts  should 
make  clear  that  getting  a  good  edu- 
cation is  the  top  job  for  all  young 
Americans.  This  is  an  asjject  of  con- 
temporary family  life  in  America 
where  President  Bush  can  pitxih  in  with 
us  and  demonstrably  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  public  school  education  in  Amer- 
ica without  having  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional dime. 

Under  our  bill,  work  certificates 
would  be  required  for  anybody  under 
age  18  unless  he/she  is  a  high  school 
graduate.  For  the  first  time,  limits  of  5 
hours  per  day  and  25  hours  per  week 
would  be  established  for  16-  and  17- 
year-old  minors  to  work  during  the 
school  year  to  parallel  the  existing 
linnits  of  3  hours  per  day  and  15  hours 
per  week  for  14-  and  15-year-old  minors. 
Forty-hour  workweeks  are  not  permis- 
sible for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high 
school  and  are  not  unconunon. 

Third,  the  law  should  emphasize  that 
work  experience,  under  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances can  benefit  young  Ameri- 
cans. Our  legislative  focus  centers  on 
prohibiting  the  exploitation  of  children 
in  the  workplace  and  not  preventing 
minors  from  working  for  pay  at  all. 

A  key  in  this  regard  is  strengthening 
the  work  certificate  system.  Parents, 
teachers,  principals,  and  health  profes- 
sionals must  take  more  seriously  their 
roles.  They  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
in  protecting  children  from  being  ex- 
ploited in  the  workplace. 
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Also,  the  basic!  conditions  under 
which  work  certillcates  can  be  ap- 
proved should  be  re  vised.  For  example, 
before  a  work  certi  Icate  is  issued  to  a 
minor,  there  should  be  clear  deter- 
minations that  thf  proposed  work  is 
safe. 


Fourth,  priority 


■nust  go  to  inform- 


rlghts  and  how  to 


structed  in  schools 


of  responsible  employees  in  the  work 


world.  At  the  time 


in  straightforward 
basic  rights  on  the 
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Ing    young     Amercans    about     their 


protect  themselves 


on  the  job.  By  extension,  parents  of 
children  applying  f  )r  work  certificates 
must  be  included  in  this  educational 
effort. 
Currently,  mlnorfe  are  routinely  in- 


on  what  is  expected 


when  minors  apply 


for  work  certificates,  why  not  require 
that  they  be  inforr:ied  and  instructed. 


terms,  about  their 
job?  Too  often  nei- 


ther working  mlnoi  s  nor  their  parents 
know  their  rights.  Routinely  providing 
that  information  wjould  go  a  long  way 
toward  empowering  working  children 
to  protect  themselvps. 

Similarly,  emplpyers  of  minors 
should  be  require  1  to  post  notices 
prominently,  on  thdir  jobsites,  inform- 
ing their  young  «mployees  of  their 
basic  rights  and  pritections  under  the 
law. 

Finally,  monltorl  ig  and  reporting  on 
employment  patterns  of  minors  must 
be  Improved.  Nobody,  including  the 
Labor  Department,  has  wholly  reliable 
and  comprehensive)  statistics  on  the 
scope  of  child  laborj  Recently  disclosed 


statistics  on  chil  1 
while  shocking  b; ' 
resent  the  tip  of  th< 


Across    the    coujitry,    children    are 


being  exploited  in 


svery  sector  of  the 


work  force.  Now  ii  the  time  for  the 
102d  Congress  to  ( nact  badly  needed 
safeguards  to  protect  young  Americans 
on  the  job. 
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Member  here,  Mr. 


Speaker,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  or 
her  constituent,  somehow  does  not 
apply  when  we  get  to  economic  issues 
beyond  our  borders. 

In  a  world  that  is  growing  and  chang- 
ing and  becoming  even  more  inter- 
national in  scope,  I  say  it  applies  more 
than  ever.  More  importantly,  though, 
and  substantively,  the  reason  that  fast 
track  is  the  wrong  track  is  that  it  fails 
to  address  three  very  important  ques- 
tions. 

Now,  some  of  the  opponents  of  fast 
track  and  trade  liberalization  tell 
Members  that  they  do  not  want  to  see 
fast  track  and  trade  liberalization  be- 
cause they  want  American  companies 
and  American  workers  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  rigors  of  competition.  I  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  their  posi- 
tion. We  will  only  be  emboldened  and 
only  be  stronger  when  we  benefit  from 
participation  in  that  competition. 

However,  I  would  disagree  with  the 
proponents  of  fast  tracking,  because  I 
believe  that  they  are  sending  our  econ- 
omy into  a  competition  where  the  rules 
are  uneven,  where  the  plajrlng  field  is 
uneven,  and  where  we  are  being  asked 
to  swim  with  lead  weights  around  our 
ankles. 

They  fail  to  answer  three  questions 
about  whether  we  will  be  ready  to  com- 
pete. First  of  all,  where  is  the  manufac- 
turing capital  going  to  come  ftom  to 
produce  all  these  products  that  we  are 
purportedly  going  to  be  exporting  to 
our  neighbors  under  fast  track? 
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Our  economic  policies  have  led  to  a 
net  private  savings  rate  in  this  country 
of  less  than  5  percent,  far  below  that  of 
our  economic  competitors.  You  cannot 
compete  without  good  manufacturing. 
You  cannot  have  good  manufacturing 
without  capital  reinvestment,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  capital  reinvest- 
ment as  long  as  we  have  an  economic 
policy  that  subsidizes  wasteful  con- 
sumption, that  penalizes  investment 
aind  falls  to  reward  the  productive  rein- 
vestment in  the  American  economy. 

The  second  question  they  do  not  an- 
swer is,  when  are  we  going  to  stop  sub- 
sidizing our  economic  competitors? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  shelling  out  between  $70 
billion  and  $80  billion  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  defense  of  our  economic  competi- 
tion. The  taxpayers  of  Europe  and  the 
taxpayers  of  Japan  are  getting  a  free 
ride  on  our  backs  because  we  are  un- 
derwriting their  defense. 

We  should  not  be  entering  into  a 
competition  with  uneven  ground  rules 
at  the  same  time  we  are  subsidizing 
those  against  whom  we  are  supposedly 
competing.  They  have  not  answered 
that  question. 

Finally,  they  have  not  answered  the 
question  that  says,  when  are  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  going  to  treat  us 
with  reciprocal  fairness?  When  are  they 
going  to  stop  keeping  our  products  out 


of  their  markets  by  unfair  tariffs,  un- 
fair trade  restrictions  and  unfair  prac- 
tices? When  «xe  they  going  to  give,  as 
well  as  they  receive? 

I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those 
who  wants  to  shelter  this  economy  or 
our  companies  or  our  workers  from  the 
rigors  of  international  competition, 
but  I  want  the  international  competi- 
tion to  be  on  accepted  fair  ground 
rules.  I  want  the  competition  to  take 
place  after  we  have  recapitalized  the 
American  economy,  after  we  have 
stopped  subsidizing  the  national  de- 
fense of  our  competitors  and  after  we 
have  insisted  that  they  play  by  the 
same  fair  ground  rules  that  we  do. 

Until  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  fast 
track  is  the  wrong  track  and  this  body 
should  reject  it. 


MEDICAID  HOME  CARE  WAIVER 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  correct  an  opprobrious, 
costly,  and  irxieed  discriminatory  element  of 
our  Nation's  Medicaid  system. 

The  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Chippo  Ramirez,  an  1 8-year-old  boy  wtw  lives 
in  my  district.  Afflicted  with  muscular  dystrophy 
and  glaucoma,  he  has  been  cared  for  in  his 
home  under  private  insurance  coverage.  At 
least  until  now.  His  care  has  recently  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  private  insurance  cov- 
erage, and  he  will  now  need  Medicaid  assist- 
ance. I  am  currently  worlcing  with  Chippo's 
family  to  obtain  a  home  care  waiver  under 
Medicaid.  However,  even  if  this  waiver  is  ob- 
tained, under  current  California  regulations, 
Chippo  will  be  forced  to  enter  an  institution  for 
an  unspecified  period  of  time.  With  a  family  at 
home  willing  to  care  for  him  and  the  comforts 
of  his  home  being  the  only  that  he  has  en- 
joyed in  this  life,  it  is  an  unreasonatile  and 
costly  prerequisite  that  he  be  forced  to  leave 
his  home  arid  family  and  enter  an  institution 
simply  to  qualify  for  home  care  benefits. 

Currently,  there  are  no  explicit  Federal  pro- 
visions for  home  health  care  under  Medicaid. 
States  are,  however,  permitted  to  waive  the 
home  care  exclusion  and  provide  home  health 
services  to  groups  of  patients  whom  they 
choose  to  define,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  home  care  program  must  be  cost-neutral 
as  compared  to  institutional  Medicaid  care. 
The  injustice  and  inefficiency  of  tfiese  waivers 
is  that  several  State-defined  waiver  programs 
require  a  patient  to  be  institutionalized  before 
the  patient  is  eligible  for  the  home  care  serv- 
ices. Obviously,  this  is  not  a  pr<Miem  for  those 
patients  seeking  home  care  who  are  institu- 
tionalized at  the  time  they  become  eligit>le  for 
Medk:aid.  However,  for  those  patients  k>eing 
cared  for  at  home  at  tfie  time  ttiey  enter  the 
Medk:aid  Program,  it  becomes  a  severe  and 
even  traumatic  obstacle  for  tfiem  to  enter  an 
institution  in  order  to  become  eligit)le  for  home 
care  services  urxjer  Medk^akj.  Furthermore, 
this  requirement  wastes  Medicaid  furxjs  to  in- 
stitutiorialize  patients  who  can  be  cared  for  at 
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home  at  a  lower  cost.  My  legislation  would 
prevent  States  from  discriminating  against 
ttiose  patients  who  are  not  institutionalized  at 
the  time  they  seek  home  care  under  Medicaid 
and  would  also  prevent  the  waste  of  Federal 
and  State  Medicaid  funds. 

Home  health  care  has  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  providing  vital  health  care  to 
medically  needy  patients  who  do  not  require 
institutionalization.  Such  an  alternative  allows 
the  patient  to  retain  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
independence  while  continuing  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
miliar and  comforting  surroundings  of  his  or 
her  own  home.  Moreover,  by  expanding  the 
availability  of  this  health  care  option,  we  can 
save  valuable  dollars  currently  spent  by  un- 
necessarily placing  such  patients  in  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  or  other  institutions. 

For  all  of  the  benefits  of  home  care,  there 
still  exists  a  maze  of  procedural  obstacles  pre- 
venting its  usage  in  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams. By  definition,  a  patient  entering  Medic- 
aid who  is  eligible  for  home  care  is  eligible  for 
institutionalization  because  the  home  care 
must  be  of  an  equal  or  lesser  cost.  Thus,  it  is 
unnecessary,  redundant,  and  inefficient  to 
force  these  patients  to  enter  an  institution  in 
order  to  receive  the  home  care  services  for 
which  they  are  otherwise  qualified.  State  Med- 
icaid case  workers  should  certainly  be  able  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether  a  Med- 
icaid patient  is  eligible  for  home  care  regard- 
less of  whether  the  individual  is  currently  in  an 
institution  or  at  home. 

My  legislation  would  prevent  States  from  im- 
posing arbitrary  institutionalization  require- 
ments upon  Medicaid  patients  who  are  eligible 
for  home  health  care.  Until  we  can  create  a 
better  health  care  system  which  will  provide 
for  humane,  comprehensive,  and  cost-effective 
long-term  care  for  those  such  as  Chipp  Rami- 
rez, we  should  make  their  care  under  current 
Federal  assistance  programs  such  as  Medic- 
aid as  comfortable,  accessible,  and  efficient  as 
possible.  Prohibiting  State  institutionalization 
requirements  for  Medicaid  home  care  services 
is  a  step  toward  this  goal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  important 
legislation. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  bil  is  included  here: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asser.ibled, 

SECTION 


1  PROHIBITING  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
MEDICAID  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY- 
BASED  WAIVERS  BASED  ON  INSTITU- 
TIONAL STATUS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Section  1915(c)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396n(c)(l))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinsr; 
"The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  waiver 
(or  a  renewal  of  a  waiver)  under  this  sub- 
section which  makes  available  home  and 
community-based  services  to  individuals 
who  would  require  the  level  of  care  provided 
In  a  hospital  or  nursing  facility  if  under  the 
waiver  an  individual  Is  denied  such  services 
solely  because  the  individual  is  not  (or  has 
not  been)  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital  or  a  resi- 
dent of  a  nursing  facility."'. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  waiv- 
ers, or  renewals  of  waivers,  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

AS  WELL  AS  JOBS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  hope  that 
this  week's  Earth  Day  commemorations  will 
remind  each  Member  of  this  House  that  there 
are  a  number  of  proposals  before  this  Con- 
gress tiiat  can  help  safeguard  our  environment 
for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  touch  on  several  of 
these  bills,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  can  help  us  to  protect  our 
land,  air,  and  water  resources  without  threat- 
ening the  jobs  of  American  workers. 

I'd  first  like  to  discuss  H.R.  300,  a  bill  that 
would  mandate  the  recycling  of  consumer 
products  to  head  off  the  threat  posed  by  a 
rapidly  dwindling  number  of  open  landfills 
across  this  country. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
ports that  Americans  produce  180  million  tons 
of  municipal  garbage  each  year.  Nearly  70 
percent  of  that  waste  is  dumped  in  landfills. 
Another  15  percent  is  burned  and  15  percent 
is  recycled.  The  volume  of  waste  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1960.  and  it  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  another  20  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  landfills  ac- 
cepting solid  waste  has  dropped  over  the  last 
decade  from  20,000  to  6,000.  Many  more 
landfills  are  expected  to  close  in  the  coming 
decade  because  of  higher  costs  and  tougher 
environmental  regulations. 

The  adoption  of  a  nationwide  recycling  pro- 
gram can  delay  the  closing  of  landfills,  and 
buy  time  to  allow  for  the  development  of  new 
technologies  to  deal  with  solid  waste. 

If  enacted,  the  Recyclable  Materials  Tech- 
nology and  Markets  Development  Act  would 
set  down  guidelines  for  manufacturers  to 
begin  recycling  consumer  items  made  from 
materials  such  as  glass,  paper,  metal,  and 
plastic.  The  bill  sets  recycling  goals  of  25  per- 
cent for  many  nondurable  products  over  the 
next  3  years.  By  1998,  it  would  call  for  the  re- 
cycling of  75  percent  of  such  materials.  These 
requirements  are  tough,  but  the  limited  space 
in  our  landfills  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  act. 
No  longer  can  we  afford  to  dump  reusat)le 
materials  into  junkyards  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past 

The  recycling  bill  wont  cost  jobs  because  all 
manufacturers  w\\  operate  under  tfie  same 
rules.  Also,  the  bill  will  stimulate  new  business 
activity  by  fostering  the  establishment  of  mar- 
kets for  recycled  goods. 

Government  studies  will  akj  in  this  process, 
and  a  Federal  grant  program  will  be  estab- 
lished to  help  fund  in  recycling  technologies. 
The  bill  also  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
publk;  outreach  program  to  educate  Americans 
about  the  need  to  deal  with  our  solid  waste  di- 
lemma. 

The  goal  of  recycling  consumer  goods  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  idea  of  presen/ing  unde- 
veloped lands  that  are  increasingly  at  risk  in 
our  industrial  society.  Take,  for  example,  the 
19-million-acre  Arctrc  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  northeastern  Alaska.  Presklent  Bush  would 
like  to  open  up  the  1 .5-million-acre  coastal 
plain  of  that  refuge  for  oil  and  natural  gas  drill- 
ing. While  all  of  us  are  concerned  about  find- 
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ing  new,  secure  sources  of  energy,  setting  up 
oil  rigs  in  the  Alaskan  wiktemess  isnl  worth 
tiie  tradeoff. 

According  to  the  Departinent  of  the  Interior, 
oil  reserves  estimated  at  3.57  billion  t»arrels 
are  now  underneath  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  if  that  oil  were  tapped,  it  wouW  cut 
our  estimated  daily  consumption  of  7.2  million 
barrels  of  imported  oil  by  about  10  percent 
over  the  next  15  years.  We  currently  import 
over  40  percent  of  our  oil  from  abroad. 

Cleariy  then,  the  new  Alaskan  oil  fieWs 
won't  significantiy  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  In  any  event,  new  oil  discoveries  in 
Alaska  would  only  altow  us  to  put  off  the  day 
when  we  are  forced  to  develop  products  that 
use  alternative  fuels  such  as  electnc  cars.  The 
innovative  technologies  nurhjred  by  the  need 
to  use  alternative  fuels  are  likely  to  produce 
the  jobs  of  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  risk  Alaska's  pristine  wikjemess  in 
order  to  obtain  a  quick  fix  for  our  energy  prob- 
lems. 

For  these  reasons,  I've  endorsed  H.R.  39, 
which  calls  for  a  pennanent  ban  on  develop- 
ments in  Alaska's  Arctic  Refuge,  including  oil 
drilling.  The  bill  was  introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  Congressman  MO  Udall  wrho  recently 
announced  his  retirement.  1  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  honor  Mr.  Udall's  30-year  leg- 
acy than  by  passing  H.R.  39,  a  bill  that  sym- 
bolizes his  decades  of  work  to  protect  the  erv 
vironment. 

I  also  favor  the  addition  of  anottier  safe- 
guard to  protect  the  natural  diversity  of  animal 
life  in  all  our  wilderness  areas.  The  added  pro- 
tection is  called  for  in  a  bill  that  would  ban 
hunting  in  federally  protected  wiklemess 
areas.  The  bill,  H.R.  330,  would  allow  excep- 
tions to  the  hunting  ban  under  special  cir- 
cumstances to  be  determined  by  U.S.  offcials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  these  new  ef- 
forts to  preserve  and  protect  our  environment, 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
the  economic  impact  that  such  changes  can 
have  on  Amerk^an  businesses  and  workers. 

To  ease  the  impact  of  new  environmental 
rules  on  businesses  and  consuniers,  I'm  cur- 
rentiy  supporting  two  changes  in  bills  that 
were  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  keep  an  open  mind  to  consider 
rrxxJifying  any  rule  that  has  a  negative  impact 
on  jobs. 

First,  in  connection  with  last  year's  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  favor  the  restora- 
tion of  tax  breaks  and  financial  incentives  to 
help  coal-burning  utility  companies  meet  the 
high  costs  of  upgrading  equipment  to  meet 
tougher  emission-control  standards.  These 
mle  changes  will  help  utility  companies  reduce 
their  costs  and  avoid  passing  on  rate  hikes  to 
consumers.  It  also  will  encourage  utility  com- 
panies to  continue  tjuming  low-cost  coal, 
virtikjh  is  our  most  abundant  energy  resource. 
Second,  I  favor  adding  language  to  last 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  Supertund  law 
that  will  bar  judges  from  demanding  that  finan- 
cial institutions  pay  for  toxk;  waste  cleanups 
on  properties  that  they  dklnl  pollute.  This  was 
the  original  intent  of  the  1980  Superlund  law, 
but  recent  court  decisions  have  undermined 
the  exemption  designed  to  protect  financial  in- 
stitutions with  interests  in  contaminated  prop- 
erties The  beefed  up  protection  from  liatMlity 
is  called  for  in  H.R.  1450,  a  bill  that  is  vital  to 
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many  small  business  of'ners.  Without  it,  famv 
ers,  homebuiUers,  mahufacturefs,  and  other 
business  owners  will  continue  to  find  it  difficult 
to  get  credit  because  bankers  are  afraid  of 
getting  stuck  with  a  m^ltimillion  dollar  tab  for 
hazardous  waste  deanilps. 

In  conclusion,  I  woun  like  to  reiterate  that 
whenever  posst)le,  all  Inew  laws  designed  to 
improve  our  errvironmeikt  shoukj  strive  to  mini- 
mize ecorx>mic  disk)calk>ns  that  can  produce 
layoffs  arxl  weaken  out  international  competi- 
tiveness. The  environmental  problems  we  face 
emerged  over  more  ttian  1 00  years — we  cant 
expect  to  solve  ttiem  overnight.  Instead,  we 
must  make  a  long-term  commitment  to  chang- 
ing our  environmentally  damaging  habits  as 
fast  as  possible,  while  tfilnimizing  the  effect  on 
ourecorwmy. 


RETIREMENT 
BOBBY 


tleman  Crom  Alab 


CHIEF  M.  SGT. 
E  DAVIS 


The  SPEAKER  prp  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


KKY]  Is  recogTilzed  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MOMTGOIVIERY. 


[Mr.   MONTGOM- 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 


the  Mississippi  Air  National  Guarcf  s  most  serv 
kx  and  most  valued  rriembers  is  retiring  this 
summer  after  34  years  pf  k>yal  and  committed 
sennce.  His  name  is  Chief  M.  SgL  Bobby  Joe 
Davis  of  Pearl,  MS. 

He  joined  the  newl^  formed  Air  Natk>nal 
Guard  unit  in  Jacksoi,  MS,  in  1956.  He 
helped  shape  ttiis  into  one  of  tt>e  very  best  Air 
Natiortal  Guard  units  in:  ttie  country.  Over  the 
years.  Chief  Davis'  leadership  abilities  arxJ  his 
experierve  have  been  so  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  172d  MiNtar^  Airlift  Group. 

In  addWon  to  his  serine  in  the  Air  Natranal 
Guard,  Bobby  Joe  hai  been  very  active  in 
community  affairs.  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
be  a  participant  in  Vnox  community  activities 
in  retirement  as  well.     ] 

Bobby  Joe  Davis  is  a  great  American  wtx) 
has  served  his  State  arKl  his  country  well,  i 
want  to  salute  him  for]  a  job  well  done  and 
wish  him  ttie  best  in  retifement. 

I  also  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Chief  M.  SgL  Bobby  Jo«  Davis'  biography. 

BIOORAPHT  ON  BABBY  JOE  DAVIS 

Clilef  MAater  Serjeant  Davis  was  bom  in 
Hinds  County.  MlasiBBJppi.  on  21  June  1931. 
He  was  educated  in  tho^ Hinds  County  school 
system  and  attended  Hinds  Junior  Collegre. 
For  the  past  17  years,  ije  and  his  family  have 
resided  in  Pearl.  Mlssiatlppi. 

Entering  the  milltar|r  service  in  March  of 
1M8.  he  enlisted  in  tha  United  States  Army. 
He  served  In  Korea  an^  then  was  discharged 
iQ  August  19S1.  He  cime  back  home  and 
Joined  the  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard. 
He  transferred  to  the  iewly  formed  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  in  Jackson  in  September 
19G6,  where  he  soon  wap  hired  as  a  full  time 
employee.  Thlrty-four|  years  later,  he  Is  a 
leader  of  that  same  orgluiization. 

Chief  Davis  headed  ub  one  of  the  first  NDI 
regional  labe  in  the  Alf  National  Guard,  and 
has  worked  as  a  shop  chief  in  every  Field 
Maintenance  area.  He  served  as  Squadron 
First  Sergeant  for  21  years.  He  has  com- 
pleted the  NCO  Leadership  school,  the  First 
Sergeant's  course,  andj  was  an  Honor  Grad- 
uate of  the  NCO  Acadeifiy. 

Active  in  his  commi4nlty.  he  Is  a  Trustee 
and  active  member  of  tiie  Pearson  Road  Bap- 


tist Church,  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
grion,  VFW,  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Jackson  Consistory-Scottish  Rite  Bodies, 
and  the  Pearl  Booster  Club.  He  has  served  as 
Co-Chairman  of  the  United  Way/Combined 
Federal  Campaign  for  the  past  10  years,  and 
served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  35th  Anniver- 
sary Open  House  for  the  172d  MAG.  He  was  a 
charter  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Handi- 
cap Committee  for  Pearl,  charter  member  of 
the  Pearl  Jaycees.  charter  President  of  the 
Pearl  Shrine  Club,  charter  Past  Master  of 
the  John  P.  Byrd  Lodge  in  1966  and  was 
elected  again  in  1973.  He  is  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Masons  and  Shrine,  having  organized 
and  built  the  Byrd  Lodge.  He  also  organized 
the  local  order  of  Rainbow  Girls  and  was 
honored  by  their  naming  their  group  the 
•'Davis  Assembly".  He  served  with  the  Rain- 
bow Girls  as  General  Grand  Chairman.  State 
of  Mississippi,  International  Order  of  Rain- 
bow for  Girls,  and  State  Dad  for  Rainbow  in 
1977. 


EXEMPTING  CERTAIN  STATE 
LEGISLATORS'  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
propose  two  minor  alteratksns  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  will  greatly  benefit  a  group 
of  exceptional  pubiic  servants.  Our  State  legis- 
lators are  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
make  major  sacnrices  in  service  to  this  coun- 
try. They  leave  their  families  and  friends  be- 
hind for  extended  periods  of  time.  They  also 
leave  tfieir  jot>s,  often  with  only  the  hope  that 
their  employers,  or  partners,  or  customers  will 
urxtorstand  why  ttiey  cannot  tend  to  business 
for  several  months  of  every  year.  Our  State 
legislators  make  these  sacrifices  because  of 
their  deep  loyalty  to  this  Nation,  and  we,  at 
least,  should  give  them  every  incentive  to  corv 
tinue  their  tradition  of  service. 

Regrettably,  the  current  tax  laws  do  not  en- 
courage servk:e  in  the  State  assemblies.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  introducing  legislatk>n  whk:h 
woukJ  amend  the  tax  law  to  assist  our  State 
legislators.  First,  I  woukj  correct  an  obviously 
uninterxJed  result  of  a  recent  change  in  sec- 
tk)n  62  of  the  Tax  Code.  This  section  of  the 
code,  and  tfie  regulatk)ns  issued  pursuant  to 
it,  prevent  State  legislators  from  deducting 
tt>eir  per  diem  alk}warx:e  unless  they  substarv 
tiate  every  expense  they  incur.  White  substan- 
tiatnn  of  expenses  is  desirable  in  most  busi- 
ness situatkins,  it  is  not  necessary  for  State 
tegislators,  because  of  the  federally  deter- 
mined cap  on  ttie  total  deductibte  per  diem 
amount.  Consequently,  it  would  be  impossibte 
for  a  State  legislator  to  abuse  txjsiness  ex- 
pense deductbility  by  padding  his  or  her  ex- 
pense account. 

The  second  ctiange  that  I  propose  is  one 
that  will  remedy  an  artiitrary  distinctk>n  made 
between  State  legislators  living  on  one  skte  or 
the  ottier  of  a  50-mite  radius  of  ttie  State  cap- 
ital. White  both  of  these  groups  of  legislators 
make  major  sacrifices  to  perform  their  puWk; 
duties,  only  those  living  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  capital  are  abte  to  deduct  their  per 
dtem  aUowance.  As  members  of  this  body  are 
Ouite  aware,  this  distinclksn  is  Wtogicai,  as  a 
legislator's  presence  is  often  required  in  the 
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capital  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Even 
ttiose  legislators  who  reside  close  to  the  cap- 
ital often  do  not  spend  their  evenings  and 
weekends  at  home.  They  too  shouki  be  enti- 
tled to  deduct  ttieir  per  diem  altewance  as  liv- 
ing expenses  associated  with  ttieir  business 
as  a  legislator. 

I  encourage  you  to  join  me  in  thanking 
those  men  and  women  chosen  to  represent  us 
as  our  State  legislators  by  supporting  these 
minor,  yet  important,  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  LowEY]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  important  legislation, 
the  Higher  Education  Disclosure  Act.  whwh  is 
designed  to  ensure  a  put>lic  accounting  of 
large  gifts  from  foreign  sources  to  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

In  response  to  growing  concern  about  the 
influence  of  foreign  entities  over  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Congress  enacted  certain 
publk:  disclosure  requirements  during  the  1986 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
These  provisions  required  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  disctose  foreign  grants,  contracts 
or  gifts  that  exceed  $250,000  in  value,  to  iden- 
tify the  sources  of  these  gifts,  and  to  disclose 
any  conditions  which  may  have  t)een  placed 
upon  tfiese  gifts. 

These  provisions  dkl  not  in  any  way  restrrct 
institutions  of  higlier  learning  from  entering 
into  arrangements  with  foreign  entities.  Rather, 
the  provisions  only  required  ttiat  large  gifts  be 
disclosed  fully  to  the  put)lic. 

The  disclosure  requirements  operated  suc- 
cessfully from  1987  through  1989,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  issued  regular  reports 
on  foreign  gifts  during  ttiat  period.  There  were 
no  complaints  from  the  universities  or  ttie  De- 
partment of  Educatksn  atwut  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements. Unfortunately,  the  law  contained  a 
sunset  provision,  and  it  was  inadvertently  al- 
lowed to  expire  on  August  1,  1989,  without 
tieing  extended. 

Most  universities  are  completely  unaware  of 
the  1989  repeal  of  these  reporting  require- 
ments, and  have  continued  to  file  disctesure 
reports  with  ttie  Secretary  of  Education.  Fur- 
ther, ttie  Department  has  continued  to  issue 
regular  disclosure  reports.  In  fact,  ttie  Depart- 
ment issued  a  foreign  gifts  disclosure  report 
on  November  2,  1990,  well  after  the  expiration 
of  ttie  disctosure  requirements. 

In  my  vtew,  there  has  tjeen  no  lessening  of 
ttie  need  for  this  type  of  disclosure.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  our  Natk>n's  academk;  freedom  that 
large  gifts  from  foreign  sources — arxl  any  corv 
ditions  attached  to  those  gifts — be  subject  to 
publk;  scrutiny. 

In  some  cases,  foreign  entities  have  sought 
to  place  severe  restrk:tions  on  the  operation  of 
our  universities — including  attempts  to  drctate 
wtiat  can  be  taught,  who  can  be  taught.  arxJ 
wtio  can  teach  it.  Cteariy,  such  practnes  dis- 
tort ttie  operatk>n  of  ttie  free  marketplace  of 
kteas  at  our  universities.  Publk:  disctesure  is 
likely  to  reduce  ttiese  practk:es  and  ensure 
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for  American  stu- 


morQ  academic 
dents. 

In  addition,  some  of  \he  conditions  wtiich 
foreign  entities  fiave  sougfit  to  impose  on 
American  universities  threaten  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture competitiveness.  For  instance,  some  for- 
eign companies  have  sought  to  invest  in  re- 
search at  American  universities  under  the  con- 
dition tfiat  ttie  companies  will  gain  full  use  of 
the  results  of  that  research. 

This  coukj  result  in  a  situation  in  which 
American  taxpayers  partially  sutjsidize  re- 
search which  offers  our  competitors  a  direct 
advantage  in  developing  and  improving  tech- 
nology. The  consequences  of  these  types  of 
arrangements  could  be  extremely  detrimental 
to  our  economy,  contribute  to  an  irKreased 
trade  deficit  with  foreign  nations  and  a  re- 
duced ability  to  create  jobs  and  spur  growth  in 
America.  Particularty  at  this  time  of  recession, 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  this 
from  occuning. 

The  academic  freedom  of  American  stu- 
dents and  educators  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
possessions  of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  restrict 
the  ability  of  colleges  and  universities  to  re- 
ceive gifts  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  foreign 
sources,  since  this  could  also  threaten  the  full 
academic  freedom  of  these  Institutions.  How- 
ever, public  disclosure  of  these  arrangements 
is  atisolutely  essential  to  ensuring  that  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  as  IrxleperxJ- 
ent  as  possible,  and  that  their  research  efforts 
benefit  our  economy  and  our  competitiveness 
in  the  world  marketplace. 

Given  the  enorrrwus  benefits  of  disclosure, 
and  tfie  proven  ability  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  the  Department  of  Education  to 
implement  disclosure  requlren>ents  without 
shouldering  an  undue  burden.  Congress 
should  act  this  year  to  reinstate  the  disclosure 
requirements  as  a  matter  of  law.  Therefore,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Higher  Education  Disclosure 
Act,  which  will  accomplish  this  Important  ob- 
jective. 

This  year,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  once  again  act  on  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Higfier  Education  Act.  It  is  my  in- 
tent to  make  the  Higher  Education  Disclosure 
Act  a  part  of  this  extremely  important  reauthor- 
ization legislation.  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  Important  effort. 


A  MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thornton] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  t)een  losing  its  competitive  edge  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  productivity  and  high  technology. 
We  have  witnessed  an  erosion  of  support  for 
improvements  in  education,  agriculture,  and 
our  environnnent — a  neglect  of  our  infrastoxjc- 
ture  of  roads  and  bridges  as  well  as  our  man- 
ufacturing base. 

I  think  everyone  who  is  looking  at  America 
recognizes  and  identifies  the  needs  which 
must  be  addressed,  but  we  have  not  devel- 
oped an  overall,  comprehensive,  and  dynamic 
plan  to  address  ttiese  needs.  Planning  is  im- 
portant, but  so  is  vision  and  leadership. 


We  need  a  process  similar  in  corx^pt  to  the 
approach  developed  through  tfie  Truman  doc- 
tiine  and  the  Marshall  plan  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic success  in  Europe  and  Asia  following 
Worid  War  II.  For  some  time  now,  I  fiave  been 
working  with  some  of  the  best  minds  in  our 
country  and  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  tfie 
Congress  to  develop  an  outline  for  such  an 
approach  to  achieve  America's  goals. 

The  process  must  be  extensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  aimed  at  stimulating  efforts  by  the 
States,  by  the  private  sector,  and  by  coopera- 
tive groups  of  individuals  and  institutions. 
Piecework  repairs  to  existing  institutions  will 
be  expensive  and  will  not  accomplish  the 
goals  attainable  from  a  carefully  developed 
and  coordinated  process. 

As  an  example  of  tfie  importance  of  plan- 
ning, the  United  States  spent  almost  as  many 
dollars  for  relief  and  humanitarian  aid  to  Eu- 
rope during  the  first  2'/fe  years  following  Worid 
War  II  before  the  Marsfiall  plan,  as  was  spent 
during  tfie  next  3^/z  years  during  the  iniple- 
mentation  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  the  eariier 
piecework  and  relief-oriented  assistance  had 
littie  impact  on  European  recovery.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  with  Its  different,  coherent  approach 
to  increase  Industrial  and  agrk:ultural  produc- 
tion, to  stimulate  trade,  to  restore  sound  budg- 
ets and  currencies  was  tjased  upon  the  idea 
that  each  technical  and  financial  component 
contributed  to  the  attainment  of  these  long- 
term  objectives.  The  money  spent  to  imple- 
ment the  comprehensive,  coordinated  plan 
had  enormous  and  continuing  impact  long 
after  tfie  plan  Itself  was  completed. 

Recent  events  In  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
once  again  demonstrated  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  wfien  we  have  a  coherent  set  of 
objectives  and  strategies.  It's  time  to  harness 
our  newly  recovered  "can-do"  spirit  to  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  a  plan  for  accomplisfi- 
Ing  Amerca's  goals. 

I  ask  for  input  and  suggestions  from  my  col- 
leagues in  refining  this  outilne,  and  for  ttieir 
leadership  and  vision  In  moving  toward  a  strat- 
egy to  seize  the  historic  opportunity  we  now 
have  to  reorder  our  priorities  and  address  our 
needs  here  at  home. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  following  outiine  will 
be  a  useful  point  from  which  to  begin  that 
quest: 

A  Marshall  Plan  for  America— New 

STRATiMIES  FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  recognized  that  its  own  national  in- 
terest required  that  Europe  and  Asia,  dev- 
astated by  the  war,  be  restored  to  economic 
health  and  vitality,  not  only  for  altruistic 
reasons  but  in  order  to  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  spread  of  world  communism.  The  Tru- 
man Doctrine  led  to  strategies  of  encourag- 
ing and  stimulating  recovery  efforts  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  European  component  of 
the  strategies,  as  implemented  by  Secretary 
of  State  General  George  C.  Marshall,  devoted 
nearly  2%  of  our  gross  national  product  to 
that  effort. 

Objectives  included  the  restoration  and  re- 
pair of  roads,  bridges,  and  the  manufacturing 
infrastructure;  opportunities  for  educating 
and  training  employees;  the  development  of 
new  manufacturing  technologies,  tools, 
equipment,  and  capital  investment  mecha- 
nisms; and  other  strategies  aimed  at  provid- 
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and  an  accept- 


ing housing,  transportation, 
able  standard  of  living. 

History  h&s  shown  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  its  counterpart  for  Asia  succeeded  in 
stimulating  economic  recovery  and  produc- 
tivity throughout  Western  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  Rim,  including  our  former  adversar- 
ies. 

The  continuing  successes  of  the  competi- 
tive free  market  economies  in  Europe  and 
Asia  placed  great  pressures  upon  the  state- 
planned  economies  of  the  Eastern  Block  na- 
tions. These  pressures  were  enhanced  by  con- 
tainment policies,  backed  by  military  com- 
mitment, which  denied  the  alternative  of 
military  conquest.  The  success  of  these  ixjll- 
cies  was  demonstrated  by  the  crumbling  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  move- 
ment toward  democratization  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

n.  TIME  FOR  A  NEW  BEGINNING 

Now  It  is  time  to  re-focus  our  emphasis 
and  re-order  our  priorities.  An  opportunity 
now  exists  for  new  and  dynamic  strategies  to 
meet  changing  world  conditions.  The  United 
States  should  formulate  and  pursue  new 
strategies  to  ensure  that  it  remain  the 
mightiest  nation  In  the  world  militarily, 
while  developing  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  advance  its  position  as  the  domi- 
nant economic  power  In  the  world. 

By  this  combination  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength,  the  U.S.  will  provide  the  na- 
tional security  base  upon  which  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  larger  goal  of  being  the  greatest 
nation  in  pursuit  of  human  dignity,  freedom 
and  opportunity  depends. 

It  is  time  to  l)egln.  The  challenge  is  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive,  yet  realistic,  multi- 
faceted  approach  to  the  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities we  now  have  as  the  Cold  War  and 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  ending. 

The  process  requires  that  we  (1)  under- 
stand clearly  where  we  are,  (2)  express  our 
vision  for  the  future,  and  (3)  define  and  im- 
plement specific  steps  which  will  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  our  objectives  of  military  and 
economic  strength  adequate  to  nurture, 
stimulate  and  advance  our  ideals  of  equal 
justice,  individual  freedom,  and  human  dig- 
nity which  have  made  our  nation  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  need  to  develop  strategies  for  America 
as  appropriate  for  our  needs,  as  those  we  em- 
ployed with  such  success  In  rebuilding  Eu- 
rope and  Japan— in  short,  we  need  a  Marshall 
Plan  for  America. 

m.  WHERE  WE  ARE 

Many  studies  show  that  our  economy,  al- 
though strong,  is  losing  ground  in  several 
areas  of  competition.  Our  commercial  and 
technological  infrastructure  has  slipped 
badly  in  several  Important  fields.  Our  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  means  of  communication 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  facilities  used 
in  providing  human  services  have  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate,  rather  than  keeping 
pace  with  Increasing  demands.  Support  for 
education  has  eroded. 

The  nation  has  abandoned  policies  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  stimulation  of  produc- 
tion of  alternate  and  renewable  fuels,  impos- 
ing enormous  costs  measured  both  by  dam- 
age to  a  fragile  environment,  and  also  by  the 
requirement  of  defending  overseas  sources  of 
fuel.  Agriculture,  once  a  dominating  force  in 
attaining  favorable  trade  balances,  has  l)een 
neglected. 

Competitiveness  in  manufacturing  new, 
high-quality  products  Is  hampered  by  empha- 
sis on  short-term  rather  than  long-term  mar- 
ket goals,  as  well  as  by  policies  which  dls- 
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optic  communications,  super  conductivity 
applications,  etc.— and  "clearing  the  path" 
for  American  industries  to  become  or  remain 
the  world  leaders  in  these  fields; 

d.  Facilitating  the  application  and  com- 
mercialization of  innovative  technologies 
through  emphasis  on  American  technology 
preeminence  and  encourtigement  of  manufac- 
turing within  our  own  borders  rather  than 
"exporting"  such  technologies  abroad;  and 

e.  Stimulating  savings  and  capital  invest- 
ment through  appropriate  tax  incentives. 

3.  Establish  a  national  policy  for  energy 
conservation  and  the  development  or  alter- 
native fuels.  The  programs  which  were  start- 
ed during  the  Ford  and  Carter  administra- 
tions and  abandoned  during  the  past  ten 
years  should  be  reevaluated  in  light  of  the 
expense  of  securing  a  dependable  supply  of 
overseas  oil. 

4.  Forge  agriculture  policies  which  provide 
our  people  with  an  abundant  supply  of  high 
quality  food  and  fiber  at  economical  cost, 
and  encourage  international  trade  and  mar- 
ket development. 

C.  Human  dignity,  freedom,  opportunity, 
and  democracy:  We  remain  a  great  nation 
only  as  long  as  our  military  might  and  eco- 
nomic power  are  used  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  establish  and  advance  worthwhile 
values,  principles,  and  goals.  Our  nation's 
values  are  woven  throughout  the  fabric  of 
our  democracy.  They  are  present  in  the 
ideals  expressed  so  powerfully  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Such  principles  as  individual  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, equality  of  opportunity  as  well 
aa  justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  compassion  for  the  needy  reflect  impor- 
tant and  lasting  American  values.  However, 
the  attainment  of  such  goals  requires  dili- 
gent attention  and  effort. 

Freedom  of  the  press  means  little  to  those 
who  cannot  read.  Elquality  of  opportunity  to 
get  a  good  job  is  meaningless  if  the  job  has 
moved  overseas.  Respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  fragile  when  there  is  no  hope  for 
personal  achievement.  Compassion  for  the 
needy  is  empty  if  no  provision  is  made  for 
addressing  issues  of  health  care  or  poverty. 

A  common  thread  connecting  each  of  these 
social  ills  is  the  need  to  establish  education 
as  a  true  national  priority.  A  democracy  "for 
the  people,  by  the  people"  will  fail  if  "the 
people"  are  not  educated.  It  is  vital  that  a 
Marshall  Plan  for  America  promote  strate- 
gies for  education  which  provide  access  for 
all  people,  which  establish  achievement 
standards  that  meet  and  exceed  the  highest 
standards  demanded  by  our  economic  com- 
petitors, which  foster  a  learning  environ- 
ment that  encourages  and  stimulates  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
global  competition,  and  which  provide  the 
necessary  resources  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Similarly,  education  is  a  vital  component 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living,  the  basis  for  our  values  and  human 
dignity.  Only  an  educated  work  force  can  se- 
cure well-paying  jobs  and  attain  the  levels  of 
productivity  that  create  wealth  for  our  na- 
tion. An  acceptable  standard  of  living  also 
depends  on  strategies  which  protect  the  envi- 
ronment that  sustains  us,  which  promote  af- 
fordable housing  and  health  care  protection 
for  all  citizens,  and  which  demonstrate  real- 
istic and  attainable  alternatives  to  lives  of 
drug-abuse  and  crime. 

These  strategies  are  Interdependent  and 
vital  components  of  a  comprehensive  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  America. 


VI.  WE  CAN  AFFORD  IT 

A.  At  a  time  when  our  national  debt  was 
260  billion  dollars  and  our  annual  GNP  was 
212  billion  dollars,  we  allocated  nearly  2%  of 
our  GNP  to  a  Marshall  Plan  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Europe  and  Asia.  Today  our  national 
debt  is  3  trillion  dollars  and  our  GNP  Is  5.5 
trillion  dollars  (a  much  better  ratio  of  GNP- 
to-debt  than  at  the  end  of  WWII),  and  2%  of 
our  GNP  would  amount  to  less  than  110  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  are  in  a  better  position 
today  to  afford  the  costs  of  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  America  than  at  the  end  of  WAVII  when 
we  helped  rebuild  Europe  and  Asia.  The  cost 
of  this  national  commitment  will  be  high, 
but  not  as  expensive  as  the  failure  to  make 
such  an  investment. 

B.  LASt  year  we  spent  more  than  130  billion 
dollars  defending  Western  Europe  against  a 
non-existent  Warsaw  Pact  threat.  We  should 
carefully  study  our  national  security  needs, 
refocus  our  military  emphasis  toward  high- 
technology  weaponry,  rapid-deployment 
forces,  and  air-llft/sea-lift  capabilities.  We 
should  analyze  whether  maintaining  great 
land  armies  on  the  European  continent  re- 
mains a  vital  component  of  national  secu- 
rity, or  whether  some  of  the  expenditure 
could  be  redirected  toward  improving  our 
country's  competitive  i>osition  In  world 
trade  and  manufacturing. 

C.  New  revenues  could  be  obtained  by  plac- 
ing fees  on  certain  imported  goods  when  na- 
tional interests  would  be  advanced  by  such 
actions.  For  example: 

1.  An  import  fee  on  foreign  crude  oil,  care- 
fully weighted  to  encourage  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy,  would 
shift  a  portion  of  our  tax  burden  to  the  over- 
seas countries  which  would  then  face  market 
limitations  upon  their  own  cartel-estab- 
lished crude  oil  prices. 

2.  Selected  Import  fees  could  encourage  a 
level  playing  field  with  countries  which  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  American  products  from  en- 
tering their  market  places,  which  employ 
manufacturing  processes  that  degrade  the 
environment,  or  which  disregard  human 
rights  in  their  employment  practices. 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

World  events  provide  us  with  an  historic 
opportunity  to  affect  our  future  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people.  By  the  approach  outlined 
here,  strategies  should  be  developed  which 
stimulate  action  by  the  states,  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  by  cooperative  groups  of  in- 
dividuals and  institutions. 

As  a  people  we  are  once  again  confident  of 
our  ability  to  set  great  goals,  and  to  achieve 
them.  Our  "can-do"  spirit  is  ready  for  this 
task,  and  we  should  match  that  spirit  with 
vision  and  leadership. 


SALUTE  TO  AN  AMERICAN  HERO, 
CAPT.  STEPHEN  PHILLIS,  USAF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again  throughout  our  history  our 
country's  Armed  Forces  personnel  have 
responded  to  our  country's  call  and 
performed  bravely  in  protecting  our 
freedoms.  Some  have  gone  beyond  that 
in  sacrificing  themselves  and  giving,  as 
Lincoln  said,  their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  our  Nation. 
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I  rise  today  to  salute  such  an  Amer- 
ican hero,  Capt.  Stephen  Phillis  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  is  one  of  those  who  gave 
his  all  to  our  country.  While  flying  a 
mission  over  Northwest  Kuwait,  Cap- 
tain Phillis'  A-10  warplane  was  shot 
down  as  he  was  protecting  his  para- 
chuting wingman  from  enemy  fire.  Ac- 
cording to  military  officials.  Captain 
Phillis  flew  through  thick  fire  to  make 
sure  his  wingman,  whose  own  plane  had 
been  hit,  landed  in  a  safe  area.  As  his 
comrade  was  parachuting  to  safety. 
Captain  Phillis  continued  to  fly  cover 
for  him  by  firing  at  enemy  ground  tar- 
gets. 

At  his  fimeral  last  week  in  Rock  Is- 
land, his  family  was  presented  with  the 
Silver  Star  for  extraordinary  heroism, 
and  I  think  we  all  know  the  Silver  Star 
is  one  of  the  Air  Force's  highest  honors 
recognizing  combat  bravery. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Cap- 
tain Phillis  also  earned  four  air  med- 
als. 

My  brother,  who  has  known  Captain 
Phillis  from  the  time  they  were  in 
grade  school  together,  said  that  as  long 
as  he  remembered  Stephen  Phillis 
wanted  to  be  an  Air  Force  pilot,  and 
quite  a  pilot  he  was. 

According  to  his  commander,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  re- 
spected pilots  in  the  Black  Panther 
Squadron  of  the  304th  fighter  wing  and 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  pilots 
in  his  wing,  extremely  dedicated  and 
highly  competent. 

Captain  Phillis'  strength,  I  believe, 
came  mostly  from  his  family  who  in- 
stilled in  him  the  values  that  he  had 
upheld  in  combat.  I  know  those  values 
are  also  shared  by  his  brother,  Michael, 
who  also  served  as  well  in  the  grulf  serv- 
ing with  the  Navy  Seabees. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Phillis  family.  America  is  America 
largely  because  of  the  dedication  of 
people  like  Capt.  Stephen  Phillis. 
Every  freedom,  every  value  we  cherish, 
I  believe  we  owe  to  such  people  as  Cap- 
tain Phillis  and  the  other  Americans 
who  protected  us  and  died  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Peterson].  He,  of  course, 
brings  a  special  perspective  to  the  floor 
on  this  issue  today.  As  a  pilot  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  he  flew  some  66  com- 
bat missions.  On  his  67th  mission,  he 
waa  shot  down  and  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  He  spent  6V^  years 
as  a  POW  there.  He  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  here  in  this  body  the  price  of 
fl-eedom,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me  and  offer  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Capt.  Ste- 
phen Phillis  of  Rock  Island,  EL,  re- 
minds us  all,  of  the  uncommon  bravery 


and  valor  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
America's  military  men  and  women. 

Captain  Phillis  served  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  He  was  a  true  profes- 
sional who  distinguished  himself  in  his 
final  act  of  bravery. 

Although  I  did  not  know  Captain 
Phillis  personally,  I  share  a  special 
feeling  over  his  loss  because  we  shared 
similar  experiences  and  backgrounds. 

I  grew  up  just  a  short  distance  from 
his  hometown  of  Rock  Island  and  like 
Captain  Phillis  was  a  fighter  pilot  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  courage,  dedi- 
cation, and  strength  which  is  required 
of  every  combat  pilot.  These  qualities 
defined  the  character  of  Captain 
Phillis. 

Captain  Phillis'  death  symbolizes 
what  America's  fighting  men  and 
women  have  done  for  this  country 
throughout  the  past  two  centuries.  We 
are,  forever,  indebted  to  him  and  all 
the  other  courageous  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Today,  I  join  with  my  colleague  Con- 
gressman Lane  Evans  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  family 
of  Captain  Phillis  and  all  those  who 
lost  their  loved  ones  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


WHEN  IS  A  FISH  NOT  JUST  A 
FISH? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  come  to  the  floor  today  to  pose  a 
question  for  the  editors  of  Time  maga- 
zine. 

That  question  is:  When  is  a  fish  not 
just  a  fish? 

The  reason  I  must  ask  and  answer 
this  question  is  because  this  maga.zine 
has  seen  fit  to  attack  a  laboratory  fa- 
cility in  my  State  which  has  been  in- 
strumental in  building  and  sustaining 
an  industry  providing  thousands  of  jobs 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  income. 

When  is  a  fish  not  a  fish? — when  it's 
a  new  job,  more  income  and  increased 
tax  revenue,  that  is  when. 

The  Fish  Farming  Experimental  Lab- 
oratory in  Stuttgart,  AR  has,  since  its 
establishment  in  1958,  conducted  re- 
search which  has  provided  growers 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  aquaculture  industry. 

In  fact,  it  has  expanded  to  the  point 
that  it  is  a  major  economic  boom  to 
the  economy  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Delta  region — an  area  which  des- 
perately needs  the  jobs  and  Income  the 
industry  provides. 

In  its  April  22  issue.  Time  published 
an  article  entitled  "A  Catfish  That 
Oinks  And  Other  Tales  Of  How  Con- 


gress Wastes  Money  On  Dubious 
Projects." 

I  have  rewritten  their  headline  to 
read:  "A  Maigazlne  Article  Which 
Stinks  And  Other  Tales  of  How  Time 
Magazine  Wastes  Money  On  Dubious 
Projects  Which  Serve  Only  To  Mislead 
the  Public." 

In  my  view,  creating  jobs  is  a  proper 
role  of  public  policy  especially  when 
those  jobs  are  located  in  one  of  the 
poorest  areas  of  the  United  States. 

And,  the  acquaculture  industry  has 
created  more  than  9,000  of  them— with 
the  able  assistance  of  the  staff  at  the 
Fish  Farming  Experimental  Labora- 
tory. 

In  just  9  short  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  27,000  people  may  be 
employed  in  the  industry. 

Time  magazine,  using  information 
provided  by  a  Republican  Member  of 
the  other  body,  branded  this  project  as 
pork.  I  proudly  proclaim  it — not  pork, 
but  progress. 

The  article  referred  to  this  serious 
research  facility  as  a  "catfish  farm," 
indicating  the  writer  does  not  even  un- 
derstand what  the  laboratory  is  and 
certainly  does  not  understand  what  it 
does  for  the  aquaculture  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  hemorrhag- 
ing jobs  at  an  alarming  rate — losing 
them  to  foreign  countries — and  any  ef- 
fort which  puts  our  people  here  at 
home  to  work  will  have  my  support  to 
the  last  day  I  serve  in  Congress  •  •  • 
and  beyond. 

A  study  by  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity showed  that  230  jobs  are  created 
for  each  10  million  i>ounds  of  catfish 
production,  for  example. 

I  invite  the  editors  of  Time  to  visit 
the  Delta  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  and  to  ask  those  working  in 
the  aquaculture  industry  if  the  money 
spent  to  support  the  Fish  Farming  Ex- 
perimental Laboratory  is  wasted. 

I  invite  them  to  talk  to  producers 
such  as  Joey  Lowery  of  Weiner,  AR 
who  operates  200  acres  of  catfish  ponds 
and  plans  on  a  30-percent  expansion. 

He  calls  the  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
mental Laboratory  "an  invaluable 
tool."  To  Joey  Lowery  and  hundreds 
like  him  the  laboratory  means  busi- 
ness, not  boondoggle. 

And,  the  same  is  true  for  Steve  Car- 
penter, Donald  Cain,  Al  Bray,  Neal  An- 
derson and  many,  many  others. 

In  fact,  last  year  14,878  producers  in 
35  States  contacted  the  laboratory  for 
technical  assistance. 

The  Time  magazine  piece  was  based 
on  a  $2.7  million  appropriation  to  help 
construct  and  equip  a  "state-of-the- 
art"  18,000  square  foot  research  labora- 
tory at  Stuttgart. 

Expansion  of  the  lab,  which  was  built 
in  1960,  is  necessary  because  the  cur- 
rent facilities  are  outdated  and  assist- 
ance to  fish  producers  must  keep  pace 
if  the  aquaculture  industry  is  to  grrow 
and  continue  to  be  profitable. 
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of  correspondence 


Catfish  Farmers  of  Arkansas, 

Carlisle,  AR.  April  23. 1991. 
Representative  Bill  Alexander, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  We,  the 
Catfish  Farmers  of  Arkansas,  were  very  dis- 
pleased when  we  read  the  su-ticle  "A  Catfish 
that  Oinks  and  other  Tales  of  How  Congress 
Wastes  Money  on  Dubious  Projects"  that 
was  published  In  the  April  issue  of  Time 
Magazine.  As  you  know,  fish  farming  Is  an 
Important  industry  to  Arkansas  especially  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  region  where  unem- 
ployment Is  high  and  the  standard  of  living 
is  low. 

The  Stuttgart  Fish  Farming  Laboratory 
has  assisted  the  fish  farming  industry  for 
over  30  years.  It  has  made  fish  farming  a 
very  profitable  industry  and  created  many 
jobs.  Many  people  presently  employed  would 
not  have  jobs  if  not  for  the  fish  farming  In- 
dustry, and  If  not  for  these  jobs,  they  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  be  on  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Please  inform  the  writer  of  the  Time  Mag- 
azine article  that  the  Stuttgart  laboratory 
requires  modern  facilities  to  meet  the  re- 
search needs  of  our  growing  Industry.  We 
need  up-to-date  research  In  feeds,  diseases, 
breeding,  and  water  quality  so  that  the  in- 
dustry can  continue  to  grow  and  In  return 
yield  more  tax  dollars.  Based  on  govern- 
mental predictions,  the  catfish  industry  is 
projected  to  be  worth  over  SI  billion  in  the 
next  ten  years,  and  will  employ  18.000  citi- 
zens In  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

We  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  for 
our  industry  and  your  foresight  to  help  pro- 
vide the  tools  we  need  to  make  our  catfish 
industry  even  better.  We  support  you  and 
send  our  thanks  from  all  of  us  in  Arkansas. 
Sincerely. 

Scott  Farmer, 
President,  CFA. 

Catfish  Farmers  of  America, 

Indianola,  MS,  April  22, 1991. 
(Attention  of  Philip  Launlus). 

Representative  Bill  Alexander. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Hon.  Bill  Alexander:  Catfish  Farm- 
ers of  America  is  the  national  trade  associa- 
tion representing  the  catfish  Industry.  CFA 
was  formed  in  1968  and  currently  has  paid 
membership  from  thirty-five  states,  making 
it  the  strongest  national  aquaculture  organi- 
zation. 

1  was  distressed  to  read  in  the  April  22 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  an  unjustified  at- 
tack on  Senator  Dale  Bumpers  concerning 
his  work  and  support  of  our  emerging  aqua- 
culture  Industry. 

Within  just  the  catfish  Industry,  it  is  well 
known  that  nearly  S20  million  worth  of  fish 
are  lost  each  year  to  disease.  The  1988  report 
from  the  Task  Force  on  Therapeutic  Com- 
pounds (consisting  of  representatives  of  six 
federal  agencies)  to  the  Joint  Subcommittee 
on  Aquaculture.  identified  as  a  significant 
obstacle  to  aquaculture,  the  lack  of  federally 
approved  therapeutics  to  reduce  disease-in- 
duced fish  mortality.  Also,  to  reinforce  this 
finding,  was  the  determination  by  federal 
and  state  agency  representatives  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  during  Aquaculture  Summits  90 
and  91;  that  the  number  one  priority  for  the 
benefit  of  aquaculture  was  in  the  area  of  fish 
health.  I  have  said  all  of  this  to  make  the 
point  that  this  is  what  the  Fish  Farming 
Laboratory  in  Stuttgart  is  all  about.  This 
Laboratory  provides  diagnostic  examina- 
tions and  fish  health  Inspections  for  farmers 


and  assists  In  certifying  fish  for  transpor- 
tation across  state  boundaries.  The  research 
staff  conducts  experiments  and  research  Into 
all  segments  of  fish  health,  disease  control 
and  aquatic  ecology. 

The  nations  fish  farmers  are  proud  of  the 
quality  work  done  for  them  through  the 
Stuttgart  Laboratory  and  desperately  needs 
the  anticipated  results  of  its  continuing  re- 
search Into  fish  health  issues. 

Further  it  Is  unfortunate,  whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Fish  Farming  Experimental  Labora- 
tory was  identified  only  as  the  catfish  farm 
in  Stuttgart,  Arkansas  which  will  lead  read- 
ers to  assume  incorrectly,  the  funding  of  a 
private  farm. 

We  can  also  show  Senator  Smith  several 
out-of-business  processing  plants  that  have 
recently  been  forced  to  close  in  this  "flour- 
ishing industry." 

This  letter  is  for  your  information  from 
my  frustrated  perspective. 
Respectfully, 

Hugh  Warren, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

National  Aquaculture  association, 

Shepherdstown,  WV,  April  23, 1991. 
Representative  Bill  Alexander, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  On  behalf 
of  the  National  Aquaculture  Association.  I 
would  like  to  express  our  irritation  in  the  re- 
cent Time  Magazine  article  that  criticized 
the  Fish  Farming  Experimental  Laboratory 
in  Stuttgart.  Arkansas. 

The  National  Aquaculture  Association  rep- 
resents fish  producers  and  service  industries 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Because  re- 
search and  development  is  a  major  need  in 
maintaining  competitiveness  and  accelerat- 
ing Industry  growth,  we  were  dumbfounded 
when  we  read  that  one  of  the  nation's  major 
aquaculture  research  facility  is  classed  as 
"pork".  Without  the  Stuttgart  facility  and 
all  that  it  has  contributed  to  fish  farming 
during  the  last  30  years,  it  is  unlikely  that 
fish  farming  would  exist  today. 

We  are  happy  that  the  modernized  facili- 
ties are  under  construction  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  being  able  to  utilize  the  new 
information  produced.  Regardless  of  what 
the  Time  Magazine  said,  a  very  viable  fish 
farming  industry  knows  that  the  Stuttgart 
laboratory  fills  an  essential  place  in  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  fish  farming  industry. 

We  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  to 
provide  funds  for  laboratory  construction 
which  will  enable  our  industry  to  grow  and 
become  an  even  greater  asset  to  the  state 
and  nation. 

Sincerely, 

Mke  Freeze, 

President. 

Striped  Bass  Growers'  Association, 

Son  Diego,  CA,  April  23, 1991. 
Representative  Bill  Alexander, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  Our  orga- 
nization, the  Striped  Bass  Growers  Associa- 
tion, represents  the  striped  bass  producers 
nationwide.  When  we  read  the  article  in 
Time  Magazine  about  the  Stuttgart  Fish 
Farming  Experimental  Laboratory,  we  felt 
that  the  facility  and  staff  were  being  un- 
justly treated. 

The  Stuttgart  Laboratory  has  provided  our 
industry  considerable  assistance  and  re- 
search information.  Without  their  assist- 
ance, our  future  would  look  bleak.  However, 
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we  have  a  promising  future  due  to  the  re- 
search we  have  received  In  disease  control 
methods  and  culture  techniques.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  new  state-of-the-art  facilities 
will  be  of  great  importance,  and  the  research 
developed  there  will  be  a  great  asset  to  our 
growing  Industry. 

Your   efforts   on   this  project  have   been 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Carlbero. 

President. 

Steve  Carpenter  Farms, 
Waldenburg,  AR,  February  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  I  would 
like  to  let  you  know  how  much  my  fellow 
farmers  and  I  appreciate  the  help  you  have 
given  the  fish  experiment  station  in  Stutt- 
gart in  the  past.  Especially  with  the  new 
funds  you  have  helped  them  to  obtain  for 
new  construction  and  operating  expense. 

I  farm  200  acres  of  fish  at  Waldenburg.  I 
raise  Catfish,  Big  Heec,  Buffalo,  and  Amur. 
As  you  know  I  have  been  farming  fish  for  the 
past  5  years. 

Learning  in  the  fish  business  has  been  very 
costly  to  me.  I  feel  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
Fish  E^xperlment  Station  I  would  not  have 
grown  and  expanded  like  I  have.  They  have 
helped  with  disease,  marketing,  new  tech- 
nologry  and  just  good  advice.  They  are  always 
there  trying  to  help,  doing  anything  they 
can  for  the  farmer.  David  Sample  has  even 
given  me  his  home  telephone  number  when  I 
was  having  serious  problems,  so  I  could  call 
him  on  the  weekend.  This  is  the  dedication 
that  runs  through  the  whole  operation,  fi-om 
Bo  Collins  down. 

One  thing  that  I  will  ask  is  that  with  the 
processing  plant  going  in  and  production  in- 
creasing, I  hope  that  extra  funding  will  be 
available  to  help  the  Fish  Experiment  Sta- 
tion grow  to  accommodate  the  Arkansas 
Fish  Farmers,  keeping  fish  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 

Steve  Carpenter. 

LowERY  Aqua  Farms,  Inc., 

Weiner,  AR.  April  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Conoressman  Alexander:  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  support  and  efforts  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  fisheries  experiment  lab 
in  Stuttgart.  This  facility  will  be  an  invalu- 
able tool  to  further  develop  the  catHsh  in- 
dustry in  Arkansas. 

I  presently  operate  200  acres  of  catfish  in 
northeast  Arkansas  located  approximately  15 
miles  east  of  Newport.  I'm  in  my  sixth  year 
of  production  and  planning  a  30%  expansion 
this  year.  From  the  beginning,  I've  heavily 
relied  on  the  personnel  in  Stuttgart  for  tech- 
nical information  relating  to  practically  all 
areas  of  the  business.  The  ongoing  assistance 
the  present  facility  has  provided  me  makes 
me  excited  about  the  completion  of  the  new 
lab.  I  believe  if  adequate  funds  are  provided 
to  staff  and  operate  the  lab,  this  facility  can 
predominately  serve  the  fish  producing  areas 
of  the  state.  I  believe  in  order  for  the  lab  to 
meet  its  potential;  there  must  be  personnel 
in  the  field  working  close  to  the  farmer  deal- 
ing with  actual  farm  situations  so  a  more  co- 
ordinated effort  can  exist  between  produc- 
tion and  research  to  solve  production  prob- 
lems. 


I  appreciate  your  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  in  the  state  evidenced 
not  only  with  this  project,  but  also  by  secur- 
ing funds  for  the  upcoming  processing  plant 
in  Cotton  Plant,  and  more  personably  with 
the  assistance  of  your  office  in  helping  me 
obtain  a  Section  404  permit  that  will  make 
my  expansion  possible.  I'm  convinced  that 
your  continued  support  will  be  a  key  factor 
In  the  expansion  of  aquaculture  In  Arkansas. 
Sincerely, 

Joey  Lowery. 

Donald  Cain  Investments,  Plant- 
er, Land  Developer, 

McCrory.  AR.  AprU  15, 1991. 
Re  New  fish  laboratory,  Stuttgart,  AR. 

Congressman  Bill  Alexander, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  With  your 
help  and  others  the  new  fish  laboratory  at 
Stuttgart  is  in  the  process  of  being  built. 
Now  we  desperately  need  your  consideration 
and  help  in  getting  the  funding  for  the  full 
operation  of  this  unit.  It  would  not  be  of  any 
benefit  for  us  to  build  the  unit,  then  wait  for 
a  year  or  two  in  order  to  fund  the  operation. 

Bill,  the  fellows  at  Stuttgart  are  really 
doing  a  good  job  in  helping  us  with  the  dis- 
ease control  in  our  fish.  They  also  do  re- 
search work  and  other  things  to  benefit  the 
fish  farmers. 

With  this  new  facility  and  the  funding  of 
the  operation,  we  will  continue  to  establish 
more  ponds  and  raise  more  fish.  There  seems 
to  be  some  future  In  the  raising  of  catfish, 
which  is  unlike  some  of  the  row  crojjs  we 
have  been  trying  to  raise. 

I  fully  support  you  and  you  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  fine  job  you  are  doing 
for  us  in  Washington.  You  can  certainly 
count  on  me  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can. 
With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

Donald  Cadj. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Congressman 
Bill  Alexander,  for  reserving  time  and  for  in- 
viting me  to  participate  in  a  special  order  to 
discuss  Time  magazine's  erroneous  reference 
to  funding  for  the  Stuttgart  Laboratory  as  an 
example  of  pork  t)arrel  politics.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  Congressman  Alexander's 
remarks. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  made  it  a  priority  to  pfonxjte  the  catfish 
industry  which  means  6,000  jobs  and  an  esti- 
mated S2  billion  in  economic  development  for 
Mississippi.  The  benefits  are  even  greater 
throughout  Arkansas  and  the  entire  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  region.  Now  there  are  over 
9,000  people  employed  in  the  aquaculture  in- 
dustry. By  the  tum  of  the  century,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  27,000  people  will  t^e  employed. 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  joined  by  220  of  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  com- 
memorate "National  Catfish  Day."  To  some 
people  it  may  have  been  just  another  com- 
memorative. But  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
and  the  lower  Delta  region,  "Nabonal  Catfish 
Day"  brought  some  positive  attention  on  a 
growing  industry  which  means  jobs  arxJ  in- 
come to  the  poorest  region  in  our  country. 

"National  Catfish  Day"  was  instrumental  in 
changing  the  way  people  think  about  catfish. 
Farnvraised  catfish  is  not  a  bottom  dweller,  or 
a  scavenger,  as  was  its  ancestors.  Farm- 
raised  catfish  is  a  superior  fish,  fed  soyt>ean 


meal,  com,  fish  meal,  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
clean  freshwater  ponds. 

Because  of  its  great  taste  and  nutritional 
value,  the  Department  of  the  Army  decided  to 
increase  its  annual  purchase  of  catfish.  I  have 
fK>sted  several  catfish  dinners  in  the  Long- 
worth  cafeteria  so  ttiat  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  could  leam  first  hand  just  how  deli- 
cious farm-raised  catfish  can  be. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  cat- 
fish industry  goes  to  the  farmers  and  workers 
who  grow,  produce,  and  process  ttie  fish  for 
the  market.  Their  hard  work  and  dedication 
has  made  the  aquaculture  industry  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  agriculture  in  ttie  United 
States. 

But  the  research  done  at  the  U.S.  Fish 
Farming  Experimental  LatX)ratory  in  Stuttgart, 
AR  is  also  crucial  to  the  growth  of  tt>e  indus- 
try. Stuttgart  has  pioneered  much  of  ttie  re- 
search in  catfish  farming,  saving  many  farmers 
from  serious  epidemics  arxJ  saving  the  indus- 
try from  serious  economic  losses. 

Research  at  the  Lab  has  led  to  inaeases  in 
fish  yiekjs,  which  has  allowed  farmers  to  be- 
come more  profitable.  It  has  also  held  down 
the  price  of  ttie  fish.  Ottier  research  has  been 
done  to  develop  harvesting  and  transporting 
techniques  which  are  also  important  to  ttie  irv 
dustry.  It's  no  accident  ttiat  80  percent  of  ttie 
catfish  industry  is  within  a  150-mile  radius  of 
the  Stuttgart  Laixxatory.  That's  because  ttie 
work  at  this  laboratory  helps  to  ensure  ttiat  a 
quality  product  is  produced  to  ttie  t)enefit  of 
the  farmers,  ttie  wort<ers,  and  the  consumer. 

The  S2.7  million  in  Federal  funding  this  lat>- 
oratory  received  for  this  year  is  not  pork  ttarrel 
politk:s — It  is  critical  to  ttie  health  and  develop- 
ment of  a  major  industry  in  ttie  poorest  region 
of  this  country. 

It's  not  pork  barrel  politics.  It  is  vital  to  help 
produce  jobs  in  a  region  where  the  unemptoy- 
ment  rate  is  almost  twk;e  the  natkinal  aver- 
age— and  in  some  counties  where  it  is  four 
times  the  national  average. 

This  is  not  portc  barrel  politk^s.  But  this  fund- 
ing does  translate  into  real  k>acon  on  the  ta- 
bles in  a  region  where  the  per  capita  income 
is  some  S3,400  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age, wtiere  21  percent  of  all  the  pople  live  in 
poverty,  and  an  astounding  41  percent  of  Afri- 
can-Americans and  women  tieaded  fiouse- 
hokJs  are  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  ttiank  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  again  for  reserving  time  for  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
participate.  I  repeat:  if  s  important  for  ttie  Na- 
tion to  know  ttiat  this  time.  Time  magazine  got 
it  wrong. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EASTER  UPRISING  OF  1916  IN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  grentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Manton]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reserved  this  special  order  today  to 
commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Ireland's  Easter  uprising. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlem  ui  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Easter  uprising 
in  Ireland.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Manton].  the  cojhairman  of  our  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Irish  Affairs,  for  orga- 
nizing this  sped  il  order. 

The  1916  Easte  r  uprising  declared  Ire- 
land to  be  a  sovi  sreign  and  independent 
state,  guaxanteiid  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  proclaimed  equal  rights 
and  opportunitlss  for  all  citizens.  Al- 
though the  uprising  failed,  it  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  26  o  '  the  32  counties  in  Ire- 
land. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  the  22d 
Congressional  D  strict  of  New  York  are 
of  Irish  decent,  many  of  whom  have 
relatives  who  fo  ight  in  and  believed  in 
the  principles  underlying  the  1916 
Easter  uprising.  They  fought  to  be  a 
free  and  united  nation.  My  constitu- 
ents honor  and  respect  those  men  and 
women  who  sacr  ificed  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  the  Eas  er  uprising. 

April  20,  1916  through  April  30,  1916 
was  a  signlflcart  chapter  in  the  Irish 
revolutionary  history. 

In  the  18th  century,  Wolfe  Tonne 
formed  the  onranlzatlon  called  the 
United  Irishmen  This  group  attempted 
to  unite  all  Irish  men,  regardless  of  reli- 
gious persuasion,  flnanclal  status,  or 
social  class.  The  United  Irishmen  made 
two  attempts  to  expel  the  British  from 
Ireland.  Wolfe  Tonne  was  eventually 
arrested  and  he  committed  suicide. 

In  the  1840's,  E^anlel  O'Connell  formed 
the  Young  Ireland  Movement.  However, 
that  rebellion  also  ended  in  defeat.  The 
1840's  also  were  the  time  of  the  great 
famine.  Million)  of  people  either  died 
of  starvation  or  Qed  the  country,  many 
to  the  United  States;  a  nation,  which 
itself  had  once  )een  under  the  control 
of  the  British  crown. 

During  1865  ar^  1867  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood,  or  fenians  tried  to 
break  away  fr)m  Britain's  control. 
But.  by  the  end  )f  1867  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood's  movement  was 
decimated  by  the  executions  of  several 
of  their  members  who  participated  in  a 
prison  break. 

Once  again,  in  1916.  the  rebels  at- 
tempted to  break  away  from  Britain's 
domination.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  ;he  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  r(  organized  and  grew 
stronger.  Its  members  were  becoming 
prominent  and  Influential  in  other  po- 
litical and  cultural  organizations. 

Patrick  Pear»!.  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  uprising  wan  the  man  who  read  the 
proclamation  off  the  Irish  Republic.  He 
was  also  the  man  who  signed  an  order 
for  the  other  commandants:  James 
Connolly.      Th(  mas      Clarke.      Sean 


MacDiarmuld.  Thomas  MacDonagh, 
Eamonn  Ceannt  and  Joseph  Plunkett 
to  lay  down  there  arms.  This  marked 
another  defeat  in  the  Irish  revolution- 
ary history. 

However,  after  the  Eiaster  uprising.  16 
republicans,  including  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  government 
were  court  martialed  and  executed  by 
shooting.  In  total,  there  were  160  court 
martials  and  122  sentenced.  As  many  as 
2,000  men  and  women,  were  interned  in 
jails  in  England  and  Wales. 

Pearse  and  the  other  commandants 
were  backed  by  people  who  fought  and 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
cause.  On  this,  the  75th  axmiversary  of 
the  1916  Easter  uprising,  the  Irish  peo- 
ple honor  the  men.  women  and  children 
who  fought  for  a  free,  united  Ireland, 
which  would  cherish  all  its  children 
equally,  and  whose  people  could  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  each  other. 
"Without  Freedom."  Patrick  Pearse 
said.  "Ireland  unfree  will  never  be  at 
peace." 

The  world  has  come  a  long  way  in  its 
drive  for  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Today  we  witness  the  achievements  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Red  Cross  ef- 
forts, the  tearing  down  of  the  Berlin 
wall,  the  ad  hoc  efforts,  peace  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  initiatives  for  democ- 
racy in  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Af- 
rica. We  can  all  hope  and  pray  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout 
Ireland. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  recognize  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Irish  people  and  of  their 
struggle  to  be  free. 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  75  years  ago 
a  group  of  brave  ordinary  men  and 
women  seized  the  general  post  office  in 
Dublin  and  proclaimed  an  independent 
Ireland.  Although  the  rising  was 
shortlived,  it  signaled  the  rebirth  of 
Ireland's  desire  for  freedom.  In  the 
words  of  the  Irish  poet  W.B.  Yeats.  Ire- 
land had  "changed,  changed  utterly:  a 
terrible  beauty  is  born."  Today.  75 
years  later.  Yeats'  characterization  is 
still  appropriate.  Sadly,  because  the 
goals  of  this  revolution  were  not  real- 
ized, and  the  conflicts  which  it  spurred 
have  never  been  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  interested  parties,  Ireland,  a 
land  of  incredible  natural  beauty,  re- 
mains scarred  by  bloodshed  and  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seeds  of  the  1916 
Faster  rising,  were  planted  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  1914.  when  England's  Liberal 
Party  Government  proposed  a  limited 
form  of  self  government  to  Ireland.  The 
home  rule  bill  would  have  established 
an  independent  Irish  parliament  but  re- 
tained the  British  Government's  con- 
trol over  finance  and  defense  matters. 
Many  Irish  Catholics  agreed  to  fight 
for  the  British  in  World  War  I  in  the 
belief  that  this  would  help  bring  about 


home  rule  and  eventually,  independ- 
ence. 

Supporting  the  British  and  home  rule 
would  bring  about  freedom  for  small 
nations,  such  as  Ireland.  Conversely, 
the  home  rule  act  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  both  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Protestants  In  Ulster.  The  political 
Ulster  unionist  coimcil  and  the  para- 
military Ulster  volunteer  force  formed 
to  resist  any  dissassociation  from 
Great  Britain.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
basic  structure  of  today's  political  con- 
flict in  northern  Ireland  between 
unionist  Protestants  and  republican 
Catholics  was  created. 

By  1914,  the  Irish  nation  was  becom- 
ing well  organized.  One  group,  the 
Gaelic  League  was  devoted  to  bringring 
the  Irish  language  and  culture  back  to 
the  people.  More  than  a  language  or 
literary  organization,  the  league  pro- 
moted the  idea  of  national  self  reliance 
and  self  respect.  It  was  through  the 
league's  efforts  that  St.  Patrick's  Day 
became  an  Irish  holiday  and  Irish  was 
taught  in  schools.  By  helping  to  reac- 
quaint  the  Irish  people  with  their  cul- 
ture and  language,  the  Gaelic  League 
fostered  a  renewed  nationlist  spirit. 
Another  important  Irish  organization 
came  about  as  a  reaction  to  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  the  working  class  in  Ire- 
land which  faced  the  worst  living  and 
working  conditions  in  all  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the 
working  man's  plight,  James  Connolly 
and  Jim  Larkin  organized  the  Irish 
Transport  and  General  Workers  Union. 
These  Irish  nationalist  organizations, 
continued  to  gain  strength  during  the 
next  few  years. 

It  was  in  this  climate  2  years  later, 
on  Easter  Monday,  1916,  a  coalition  of 
members  of  the  citizens  army,  Irish 
volunteers,  and  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  took  possession  of  the 
government  post  office  and  many  other 
buildings  in  Dublin  lind  raised  the  Irish 
flag.  Their  leader  Patrick  Pearse,  a 
schoolteacher,  read  the  declaration  of 
the  provisional  government  of  the  Irish 
Republic  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  and  out 
armed,  the  rebels  lasted  less  than  a 
week. 

To  be  truthful,  on  that  Easter  Mon- 
day, the  rebels  did  not  enjoy  the  popu- 
lar support  of  the  Irish  people.  The  tide 
of  public  opinion  quickly  changed, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  British  reac- 
tion to  the  uprising.  In  a  rush  to  jus- 
tice the  British  Government  sum- 
marily executed  15  people  purported  to 
be  leaders  of  the  rising,  including 
James  Connolly  who  because  of  his 
wounds  had  to  be  propped  in  a  chair  to 
be  shot.  The  British  imposed  martial 
law:  and  hundreds  more  people  than 
had  actually  taken  part  in  the  uprising 
were  arrested. 

In  July  of  1921,  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  leaders  agrreed  to  a 
truce  under  which  the  26  counties,  ex- 
cluding the  6  counties  in  Ulster  where 
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the  Protestant  population  continued  to 
oppose  independence,  were  granted  do- 
minion status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  organized  this  special 
order  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter  ris- 
ing because  I  believe  the  struggle 
which  occurred  75  years  ago  can  teach 
us  something  about  Ireland  today, 
particulary  because  many  of  today's 
conflicts  had  their  genesis  during  the 
rising.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  ongoing 
strife  in  northern  Ireland  can  be 
reached  through  an  examination  of  the 
past  three  quarters  of  a  century.  From 
the  historical  record  it  is  evident  that 
no  peace  will  come  to  northern  Ireland 
without  a  determined  effort  to  solve 
the  dispute  which  arose  more  than  75 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  decided 
to  mark  the  anniversary  quietly,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  week  long  cele- 
bration which  occurred  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary. I  think  Tim  Pat  Coogan,  an 
Irish  historian  and  the  author  of  a  bi- 
ography of  Michael  Collins,  put  it  well 
when  he  said,  "You  get  the  feeling 
they'd — the  Irish  Government — would 
like  it  better  if  the  anniversary  didn't 
exist.  But  you  ignore  history  at  your 
own  peril,  especially  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Easter  rising  is  also 
noteworthy  because  of  the  impact  this 
failed  revolution  had  on  the  history  of 
this  century.  It  can  be  argued  the 
Easter  rising  marked  the  begrinning  of 
the  end  of  the  colonial  era,  not  only  for 
Great  Britain  but  for  all  European  co- 
lonial powers.  Soon  after  the  rising, 
colonies  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  began  to  press  for  their  inde- 
pendence. A  New  York  Times  editorial 
last  month  described  the  importance  of 
the  rebellion  this  way,  "Now  that  old 
western  empires  have  gone,  and  their 
communist  successors  have  crumbled, 
one  can  look  back  with  awe  at  the 
small  band  of  teachers,  poets  and  trade 
unionists  who  rose  up  for  Ireland.  In  a 
real  sense  we  live  in  a  world  they 
helped  bring  into  being  in  a  season  of 
Christian  sacrifice  and  ascension  in 
1916." 

The  proclamation  which  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic released  on  the  steps  of  the  post  of- 
fice on  this  day  75  years  ago  is  a  docu- 
ment which  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time.  The  peoples  of  other  British  colo- 
nies, like  India  for  example,  looked  to 
this  document  when  they  began  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Also,  I  think 
its  important  to  note  that  in  at  least 
one  way  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion were  more  forward  thinking  and 
democratic  than  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  that  time.  The  republic 
conceived  by  the  rebels  would  have 
granted  voting  rights  to  all  Irish  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women,  a  full  4  years 
before  the  United  States  passed  the 
19th  amendment,  granting  women  the 
vote. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert 
the  entire  text  of  the  proclamation  in 
the  Record. 

poblacht  na  hemeann 
The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish 

Republic  to  the  People  of  Ireland 
IRISHMEN  AND  IRISHWOMEN;  In  the 
name  of  God  and  of  the  dead  generations 
from  which  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of 
nationhood,  Ireland  through  us.  summons 
her  children  to  her  flag  and  strikes  for  her 
freedom. 

Having  organised  and  trained  her  manhood 
through  her  secret  revolutionary 
organisation,  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, and  through  her  open  military 
organisations,  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  the 
Irish  Citizen  Army,  having  patiently  per- 
fected her  discipline,  having  resolutely  wait- 
ed for  the  right  moment  to  reveal  itself,  she 
now  seized  that  moment,  and,  supported  by 
her  exiled  children  in  America  and  by  gal- 
lant allies  in  Europe,  but  relying  in  the  first 
on  her  own  strength,  she  strikes  in  full  con- 
fidence of  victory. 

We  declare  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  the  ownership  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
unfettered  control  of  Irish  destinies,  to  be 
sovereign  and  indefeasible.  The  long  usurpa- 
tion of  that  right  by  a  foreign  people  and 
government  has  not  extinguished  the  right, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  extingruished  except  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  people.  In  sov- 
ereignty; six  times  during  the  past  three 
hundred  years  they  have  asserted  it  in  arms. 
Standing  on  that  fundamental  right  and 
again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  hereby  proclaim  the  Irish  Republic 
as  a  Sovereign  Independent  State,  and  we 
pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  com- 
rades-in-arms to  the  cause  of  its  freedom,  of 
Its  welfare,  and  of  Its  exaltation  among  the 
nations. 

The  Irish  Republic  Is  entitled  to,  and  here- 
by claims,  the  allegiance  of  every  Irishman 
and  Irishwoman.  The  Republic  guarantees 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  to  all  its  citizens,  and 
declares  its  resolve  to  pursue  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  all 
its  i>arts,  cherishing  all  the  children  of  the 
nation  equally,  and  oblivious  of  the  dif- 
ferences carefully  fostered  by  an  alien  gov- 
ernment, which  have  divided  a  minority 
from  the  majority  in  the  past. 

Until  our  arms  have  brought  the  opportune 
moment  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent National  Government,  representative  of 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  and  elected  by 
the  suffrages  of  all  her  men  and  women,  the 
Provisional  Government,  hereby  constituted, 
will  administer  the  civil  and  military  affairs 
of  the  Republic  In  trust  for  the  people. 

We  place  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Republic 
under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High  God, 
whose  blessing  we  Invoke  upon  our  arms,  and 
we  pray  that  on  one  who  serves  that  cause 
will  dishonour  it  by  cowardice,  inhumanity, 
or  rapine.  In  this  supreme  hour  the  Irish  na- 
tion must,  by  its  valour  and  discipline  and 
by  the  readiness  of  its  children  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  common  good,  prove  it- 
self worthy  of  the  august  destiny  to  which  it 
is  called. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment: 

THOMAS  J.  CLARKE. 

SEAN  MacDIARMADA. 

P.H.  PEARSE. 

JAMES  CONNOLLY. 

THOMAS  MacDONAOH. 

EAMONN  CEANNT. 

JOSEPH  PLUNKETT. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  day  when  we  cele- 
brate the  courageous  men  and  women 
who  risked  their  lives  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
tireless  efforts  of  one  Irish-American, 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Roarty,  to  promote  the 
rich  heritage  of  Ireland.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  Michael  J.  Roarty, 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  cor- 
porate communications  for  Anheuser 
Bush  Co.  was  named  Irish-American  of 
the  year  1991  by  "Irish  America"  maga- 
zine. 

Michael  J.  Roarty  is  a  flrst  genera- 
tion Irish-American  like  me.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  "Irish  people"  I 
think  he  captured  what  our  parent's 
generation  found  upon  their  arrival 
here  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. He  said,  "the  Irish  were  told  that 
the  streets  here  were  paved  with  gold 
(but)  when  they  got  here,  they  found 
out  that  not  only  were  the  streets  not 
paved  with  gold,  they  weren't  paved  at 
all  and  they  (the  immigrants)  were  the 
ones  who  were  going  to  pave  them." 
His  parents,  John  and  Brigld  Roarty. 
who  were  bom  in  County  Donegal  and 
County  Mayo  respectively,  settled  in 
Detroit,  MI.  Although  they  left  their 
homeland,  the  Roarty's  steeped  their 
children  in  Irish  culture  and  traditions. 
On  weekends,  the  Roarty's  often  rolled 
back  the  carpets  for  Irish  music  and 
step  dancing. 

Michael  Roarty  is  an  Irish-American 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  phrase.  He  has 
a  rich  understanding  of  the  people  of 
both  nations.  As  he  puts  it,  although  a 
proud  American,  when  he  goes  over  to 
Ireland,  he  is  at  home.  Throughout  his 
thirty  one  year  career  at  Anheuser 
Busch,  his  special  kinship  with  Ireland 
has  been  self  evident.  During  his  ten- 
ure, Anheuser  Busch  has  funded  a  film 
entitled.  "Irish  Americans:  Heart  of  a 
New  Land"  and  has  underwritten  a  col- 
lege sponsored  lecture  series  about 
Irish-American  culture. 

Mr.  Roarty  and  his  wife  Leigh  return 
to  Ireland  every  year  to  attend  the 
Irish  Derby  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
family  and  friends  in  Mayo  and  Done- 
gal. Michael  was  instnmiental  in  An- 
heuser Busch's  sponsorship  of  the  Irish 
Derby  weekend  of  events  in  CuTTogh 
which  includes  the  John  Roarty  Memo- 
rial Railway  Stakes,  named  after  his 
late  father.  Mr.  Roarty  also  helped  de- 
velop the  impressive  relationship  be- 
tween Budweiser  and  Guinness  brew- 
eries. It  may  surprise  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Irish-Americans  to  learn 
that  Budweiser,  which  is  brewed  at 
Guinness'  Kilkenny  Brewery,  is  now 
the  number  one  lager  in  Ireland. 

Besides  his  business  acumen,  intel- 
ligence, and  famous  wit,  Mr.  Roarty  is 
best  known  for  his  tireless  work  on  be- 
half of  various  charities  and  philan- 
thropies. Mr.  Roarty  is  a  member  of 
the  Ireland  United  States  Council  for 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  is  a  found- 
ing   charter    member    of   the    Ireland 
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Chamber  of  Corunerce.  He  also  serves 
on  the  board  of  the  American  Ireland 
Fund,  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
Gateway  chapter,  the  USO  inter- 
national board  the  orchestra  and 
chous  of  St.  Louis,  the  Variety  Club, 
the  Starlight  1'oundation,  and  Boys 
Hope.  A  Jesuit  ]  earning  center  for  dis- 


Roarty  is  also  a  dedi- 
the  Anheuser  Busch 
Co.'s  work  on  llehalf  of  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association.  Through  these 
efforts  in  the  las  t  decade  more  than  $34 
be^n  raised  to  support 
Eind  research. 
Mr.  Speaker,  II  believe  a  story  related 
in  Irish- Amerlcia  magazine  best  de- 
scribes Mr.  Roar  by's  deep  ties  to  to  the 


Irish-American 
years  ago,  Mr. 


community.     A     few 
loarty  received  a  call 
from  the  preside  nt  of  a  small  Catholic 
college   in   Mas4achusetts.   The   presi- 
college,      a      Father 


the 


dent      of 

McPhaidin,  ask4d  him  for  a  donation 
for  a  new  Irish  iitudles  program.  When 
wqo   did   not   know   the 
that   he   had    never 


Mr.    Roarty 
priest,    explained 


heard  of  the  3ch>ol,  Father  McPhaiden 


in    a    heavy 
Roarty's  Aunt  B 
County  Donegal 


qrogue.  insisted  that 
ddy  and  Uncle  Mike  in 
had  already  commit- 
ted him  to  the  (^use.  Mr.  Roarty  then 
knew  he  would  become  Involved.  Faith- 
ful to  this  image  as  a  champion  for  the 
Irish,  Mr.  Roarty  helped  raise  more 
than  S250,000  for  the  Irish  studies  pro- 
gram at  Stonehi!  1  College. 
Mr.  Speaker.  |t  would  be  impossible 
Roarty's  accomplish- 
ments here  todaiy.  I  have  only  shared 
some  of  the  hig  ilights  with  you.  It  is 
fitting  that  todi  ,y  when  we  honor  the 
memory  of  leaders  of  the  Easter  Ris- 
ing, we  also  hoi  or  an  Irish- American, 
whose  father  waj  involved  in  this  quest 
for  Irish  nationt  ood,  who  today  works 
to  bring  attention  to  the  rich  history 
of  Irish- America  is  and  promote  friend- 
under  itanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Ire- 


ship   and 
people  of  the 
land. 
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the  gentleman 
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y^eld 

I  yield   to   the  gen- 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
btliefly  to  associate  my- 
emarks    of   my    good 
gentleman  from  New  York 
iind  congratulate  him 
special    order    this 
commer^orating  the  75th  anni- 
Rislng.  and  those 
D\iblin  75  years  ago  this 
took  part  in  that  at 
:  Office   to  stand   up 
of  years  of  oppres- 
process  that  allowed 
of  the  island  of  Ire- 
same  point  of  self-de- 
the  rest  of  the  na- 
Europe  had  achieved 
It  is  entirely  fltting 


en 


that  we  take  a  few  moments  this  after- 
noon to  pay  tribute  to  those  individ- 
uals and  to  others  who  gave  their  lives 
over  the  course  of  that  rebellion  and  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 

As  every  Irish-American  knows,  that 
Easter  Rebellion  and  the  Easter  Rising 
holds  great  significance  for  us,  most  es- 
pecially those  of  us  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  forced  fi-om  Ireland 
because  of  economic,  social,  religious 
persecution,  and  came  here  to  the 
United  States  seeking  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  that  were  not  avail- 
able for  our  people  in  that  beautiful  old 
country. 

Let  me  also  note  that  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Manton]  regarding  Mike  Roarty.  who 
in  1991  was  named  the  Irish-American 
of  the  Year. 

Having  been  so  honored  last  year  by 
the  Irish-American  magazine.  I  know 
on  a  personal  basis  what  an  enormous 
tribute  that  is  to  an  Irish-American. 
There  is  no  individual,  of  the  millions 
of  Irish-Americans  that  live  in  the 
United  States,  that  I  know  that  is 
more  fitting  of  that  tribute  than  this 
individual.  He  is  the  son  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, who  is  the  epitome  of  what  an 
immigrant  wants  their  children  to  be, 
to  succeed  and  to  act  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  I  think 
all  Irish-Americans  rise  today  and  will, 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  to  honor 
him  and  to  honor  his  parents  and  to 
congratulate  him  for  this  tremendous 
honor. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding,  and  I  join  with  him  in  com- 
memorating not  only  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Easter  Rising  but  also  to 
pay  commendation  to  Michael  Roarty, 
the  1991  Irish- American  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  DONNELLY]  speak, 
one  of  our  own,  who  was  an  Irish- Amer- 
ican of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  to  t:om- 
memorate  the  75th  anniversary  o^  Ire- 
land's Easter  Rebellion.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Man- 
ton]  for  calling  this  special  order  to 
commemorate  this  important  event  In 
Ireland's  history. 

On  Easter  morning  In  1916,  a  small 
army  of  1,200  men  joined  together  in 
Dublin  to  challenge  the  British  Empire 
and  fight  for  home  rule  In  Ireland.  Led 
by  a  union  leader.  James  Connolly,  and 
Patrick  Pearce,  a  school  headmaster, 
they  marched  up  Sackville  Street  and 
seized  the  General  Post  Office.  Unorga- 
nized, with  many  factions,  but  brought 
together  by  the  common  goal  of  na- 
tionalism, they  knew  they  would  be  de- 
feated. In  the  early  morning  hours  of 


that  day,  James  Connolly  stated.  "We 
are  going  to  be  slaughtered."  Still, 
they  seized  the  post  office,  raised  the 
Irish  flag,  and  declared  Independence. 

A  week  later,  a  few  dozen  men  re- 
mained in  the  post  office,  defending 
themselves  against  artillery  fire  of  the 
British  Army,  until  Connolly  was 
forced  to  surrender  and  the  rebellion 
was  put  down;  64  rebels.  134  soldiers, 
and  over  200  civilians  were  killed,  with 
many  more  wounded. 

The  rebellion  itself  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  Dublin,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  bear  the  burden  of 
bloodshed  in  the  name  of  home  rule. 
But  their  anger  with  the  rebels  turned 
to  outrage  toward  Great  Britain  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment executed  15  of  the  rebels,  includ- 
ing Connolly  and  Pearce.  Their  deaths 
became  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
against  British  rule  and  the  fight  for 
self-determination.  The  poet  William 
Butler  Yeats  wrote.  "A  terrible  beauty 
is  bom." 

The  Easter  Rebellion,  and  Its  tragic 
aftermath,  began  a  long  and  bloody 
battle  for  an  Irish  republic.  Led  by 
Eamon  de  Valera.  a  survivor  of  the  1916 
rebellion,  this  battle  ended  with  the 
formation  of  an  Irish  Free  State  in 
1921. 

Ireland's  Easter  Rebellion  was  the 
first  national  movement  for  freedom 
and  self  determination  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Many  people  in  many  nations 
have  followed  In  the  footsteps  of 
Connolly.  Pearce.  and  those  they  led  in 
Ireland's  struggle  for  independence. 
The  world  has  seen  the  legacy  of  those 
brave,  determined  men  and  women  in 
nations  everywhere,  and  today,  the  vi- 
sion of  those  who  fought  In  Ireland  in 
1916  Is  shared  In  Elastem  Europe  and  In 
the  Baltic  States.  In  Lithuania,  the 
fight  for  freedom  took  place  In  a  par- 
liament building  instead  of  a  post  of- 
fice, and  the  government  crushed  the 
movement  with  tanks  instead  of  artil- 
lery fire.  But  the  principles  at  stake  in 
Lithuania  in  1991  are  the  same  as  in 
Ireland  In  1916:  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  from  imposed 
rule. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  self-government 
is  a  right  that  many  in  Ireland  are  still 
struggling  to  achieve.  As  we  com- 
memorate the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Easter  Rebellion,  I  remain  hopeful  that 
in  1991,  the  newly  proposed  talks  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflicts  in 
Northern  Ireland  will  be  successful. 
The  delicate  negotiations  that  have 
been  agreed  to  by  all  parties  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  the 
first  signs  of  hope  for  peace  to  come 
out  of  the  region  in  15  years.  As  the  ne- 
gotiations begin,  let  us  not  forget  the 
passion  and  conviction  felt  by  those 
brave  few  who  gave  their  lives  In  Ire- 
land's Easter  Rebellion,  and  let  us  pray 
that  the  conflicts  in  Northern  Ireland 
will  be  resolved  and  the  violence  will 
end. 
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I  wish  again  to  commend  Mr.  Manton 
for  having  this  special  order,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
about  this  Important  moment  in  Irish 
history  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Manton  for  mak- 
ing this  possible.  I  am  very  proud  to 
rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  honor  a 
man  who  lives  in  my  district  as  the 
Irish-American  of  the  Year,  Michael  J. 
Roarty.  Many  have  been  honoring  Mr. 
Roarty,  some  already  mentioned:  An- 
heuser-Busch, the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association,  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foun- 
dation, Starlight  Foundation,  Irish- 
Americans,  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
are  all  very  thankful  to  Michael  J. 
Roarty.  He  is  truly  an  Irish-American 
today,  certainly,  but  when  you  take 
Just  a  short  look  at  some  of  the  honors 
he  has  received  in  the  past,  you  wonder 
which  part  of  the  melting  pot  he  came 
fi-om. 

For  example,  he  is  the  only  non-Ital- 
ian member  of  the  Italian  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  has  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  rabbinical  college  in 
St.  Louis. 

He  has  been  named  an  honorary 
Black  Prince  of  Africa,  and  now  he  has 
been  named  Irish- American  of  the  Year 
by  Irish- American  magazine. 

When  the  Roartys  came  to  America, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  Ireland  lost  a 
great  national  asset,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. Now,  a  generation  later,  Mi- 
chael Roarty  has  already  taken  back  to 
the  Irish  people  a  great  American  prod- 
uct, the  products  of  Anheuser-Busch, 
and  he  has  brought  back  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  richest  classic  race  of  Eu- 
rope, the  highlight  of  Irish  horse  rac- 
ing, the  Budwelser  Irish  Derby  at  the 
Curragh  Racetrack. 

Ireland's  loss  has  been  the  gain  of  us 
in  this  country,  and  especially  those  of 
us  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  We  are  very 
proud  of  Michael  Roarty  as  Irish- Amer- 
ican of  the  Year.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  have  him  in  our  community,  adding 
to  the  riches  of  our  community,  work- 
ing on  many  wonderful  causes.  He  is  al- 
ways there  for  kids,  for  good  causes, 
for  sports,  for  young  people,  and  espe- 
cially for  Irish-Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irish  have  struggled 
very  hard  since  the  Easter  Rebellion. 
Mr.  Roarty  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  the  Irish  can  do,  and  I  treasure 
my  own  heritage  in  that  respect,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  corv 
gratulate  my  colleague,  Tom  Mantton,  on  hav- 


ing this  special  order  commemorating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Easter  Rebellion. 

As  a  cochairman,  with  Speaker  Tom  Foley, 
of  ttie  Friends  of  Ireland,  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  Easter  Retwilion  to  Irish  his- 
tory. 

I  have  an  appreciation  of  the  ideals  fought 
for  in  the  streets  of  Dut)lin  on  that  spring  day 
in  1916.  These  ideals  included  a  k>ve  of  free- 
dom, a  wiHingness  to  sacrifice,  and  a  deter- 
minatkin  to  fight  despite  overwt>elming  odds. 
These  lofty  visions  are  not  continued  with  the 
current  vicious  warfare  that  has  created  such 
widespread  suffering  in  Northern  Iretarxl. 

The  Irish  rebels,  poets  mostly,  had  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  freedom  and  setf-determinatk)n. 
Unlike  other  revolutions  of  this  century,  the 
Easter  Rebellion  was  not  driven  by  Marxist 
ideok>gy.  Inspired  by  the  American  model,  this 
first  revolutk>n  of  the  20th  century  was  predi- 
cated on  a  simple  desire  for  that  basic  Amer- 
ican principle:  Freedom. 

Today  in  Ireland,  the  greater  sacrifice  is  not 
attained  with  violence,  but  with  understanding. 
The  heroes  in  the  current  struggle  are  not 
masked  gunmen,  or  arnned  ideok>gists.  The 
Irish  heroes  in  1991  are  those  wfio  are  willing 
to  cast  aside  their  partisan  hatreds,  reach  out 
to  tf>eir  enemies,  and  work  to  buikJ  a  peaceful 
society,  respecting  both  Irish  traditnns. 

The  difficult  fight  today  is  not  shooting  an- 
other opponent.  The  difficutt,  but  courageous, 
decision  is  to  choose  the  peaceful  way  to  free- 
dom. 

I  have  learned  in  my  tenure  here  in  Corv 
gress  that  constantly  throwing  tx>mbs,  in  the 
figurative  and  literal  sense,  instead  of  sitting 
down  with  tfie  other  side  and  talking  it  out,  is 
counterproductive  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
The  tragedy  of  the  cun'ent  situatk)n  must  stop, 
and  both  skjes  must  realize  that  tfieir  battles 
do  nothing  to  further  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
recent  months  we  have  seen  some  tentative, 
but  hopeful,  signs  of  a  willingness  to  talk,  and 
we  hope  this  is  only  the  t)eginning. 

So,  while  I  salute  tfwse  individuals  wf>o 
fought  for  Irish  freedom  75  years  ago,  I  also 
call  for  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Ireland  today 
and  a  continuation  of  the  peace  process. 
While  the  Irish  rebels  of  1916  fought  with 
ideals  that  all  Anwricans  coukJ  urxlerstarxi 
and  respect,  ttrase  wtx)  kill  today,  on  both 
sides,  have  no  such  lofty  principles  and  earn 
no  such  respect. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouW  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mantton, 
for  arranging  for  this  special  order  today  so 
that  we  may  take  ttie  time  to  reflect  on  the 
events  of  an  Easter  Monday  in  Dutilin  75 
years  ago. 

On  that  day,  a  small  army  of  Irish  ret>els 
and  patriots  undertook  an  effort  whk;h  was 
doonied  from  the  start.  These  men,  numbering 
less  than  2,000,  took  possession  of  the  main 
post  office  in  Dublin,  raised  the  tricoky  flag 
arxJ  declared  Irish  irxjependerx^e  from  Great 
Britain. 

Their  occupation  of  that  buikJing,  ak>ng  with 
several  ottiers  in  Dublin,  lasted  only  a  week. 
When  the  sun^ender  order  was  given,  64 
rebels  and  134  soMiers  and  polce  were  dead. 
But  the  highest  toll  was  amor>g  civilians.  Over 
200  dead  and  600  wounded.  Initial  publk:  re- 
actk>n  was  anger  toward  the  rebels,  who  were 
heki  responsible  for  the  destruction  and  death. 


However,  that  anger  was  redirected  toward 
the  British  wtien  4  days  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  tt>e  British  began  executing  the  ring- 
leaders. The  16  men  executed  became  mar- 
tyrs in  the  eyes  of  tt>e  publk;;  and,  by  their 
deaths,  gave  the  revolutkxi  the  widespread 
support  whKh  it  was  unable  to  attain  during 
the  occupation. 

Most  of  the  men  who  planned  and  led  the 
uprising  never  knew  of  the  success  of  ttie  re- 
bellion or  of  its  long-term  effects.  A  new  wave 
of  nationalism  swept  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
rebels,  Eamon  de  Valera,  became  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  of  independent  Ireland. 

Today,  Ireland  is  nwving  ctoser  toward  talcs 
on  the  future  of  Northem  Ireland.  The  spirit  of 
independence  must  bum  as  fiercely  as  it  dkj 
75  years  ago.  However,  tfie  proof  of  triumph 
today  will  be  in  negotiations  and  a  resolution 
wittK>ut  tjloodshed.  For  as  we  ourselves  have 
seen  in  recent  monttis,  armed  conflict  has  ap- 
propriately been  defined  as  failed  negotiations. 

Ireland  deserves  to  be  rid  of  the  turmoil  arxJ 
fciloodshed  it  has  endured  for  so  many  years. 
The  revolution  for  Irish  independence  which 
started  75  years  ago  must  be  ended  without 
furthier  kiss  of  life.  This,  indeed,  woukj  be  a 
bibute  to  those  leaders  of  ttie  Easter  rising  of 
1916. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commenx)rate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Easter  RebellkKi.  Under  ttie  leadership  of  Sir 
Roger  Casement  a  nationalist  rebellkxi  in  sup- 
port of  Irish  independence  was  scheduled  for 
Easter  Sunday,  1916,  but  on  Good  Friday  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Casement  was  arrested  by  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Nevertheless,  a  brave  group  of 
nationalists  proceeded  with  the  planned  upris- 
ing and  proclaimed  the  independent  Republk; 
of  Ireland  on  Easter  Monday,  1916. 

Although  ttie  Easter  Rebellk)n  did  not  suc- 
ceed, it  began  the  long  fight  for  an  independ- 
ent Republk:  of  Ireland  whch  continues  to  this 
day.  The  Irish  Pariiament  reaffirmed  independ- 
ence in  January  1919,  and  the  British  offered 
dominion  status  to  Ulster  and  Soutfiem  Ireland 
in  December  1921.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  a  British  dominkin,  was 
adopted  on  December  11,  1922,  but  Nortfiem 
Ireland  remained  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  December  21,  1948,  an  Irish  law  declared 
the  country  a  republk:  rather  than  a  dominion 
and  withdrew  it  from  ttie  Commonwealth.  The 
British  Pariiament  recognized  both  actions,  but 
reasserted  its  claim  over  Norttiern  Ireland.  The 
results  of  ttiat  claim  still  tragically  haunt  us 
today. 

The  pain  and  frustration  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land are  too  familiar  to  us.  Ttie  struggle  to  cre- 
ate an  independent  Republk:  of  Ireland  has 
brought  countiess  suffering  to  the  people  of 
ttiat  beleaguered  country,  and  tfieir  fight  for 
independence  and  democracy  still  continues. 

I  hope  that  we  can  use  the  75th  anniversary 
of  ttie  Easter  Rebellion  to  help  find  a  lasting 
peace  for  Ireland,  and  end  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  has  existed  for  far  too 
long. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating ttie  75th  anniversary  of  ttie  Easter  Up- 
rising in  Dublin,  Ireland  and  also  pay  toltxite  to 
lristvAmerk:ans  in  my  congressk>nal  district  of 
Hudson  County. 
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Ttie  Easter  Uprising,  in  which  a  small  band 
of  Irish  rebels  took  over  ttie  main  post  office 
in  Dublin  and  prodi  limed  ttie  birth  of  ttie  Irish 
Republic,  was  initiflly  unsuccessful.  Many  of 
those  wtw  partJdpai  sd  were  arrested  and  then 
brutaly  executed.  The  Easter  Uprising  led  to 
events  ttiat  ended  qenturies  of  British  Imperial 
rule  throughout  most  of  Ireland. 

The  daring  and  s0irit  of  those  wtio  took  over 
the  Dublin  Post  Offit»  and  declared  "The  right 
of  ttie  people  of  Ireland  to  ttie  ownership  of 
Ireland,  and  to  ttie  I  unfettered  control  of  Irish 
desdnies"  became  i  an  inspiration  to  people 
struggling  for  self-determination.  While  those 
wtw  took  part  in  tne  Easter  Rebellion  made 
their  mark  through  armed  insurrection,  many 
of  ttieir  countrymeti  wtio  came  to  America 
made  ttieir  mark  pirough  a  different  way. 
Ttiese  newcomeri  fougtit  for  political 
empowerment  through  ttie  ballot  box. 

They  tiattied  pre^xjice  and  overcame  ttie 
obstacles  designed  to  keep  them  an  impover- 
ished minority.  In  ttte  history  of  ttie  work  and 
politKal  activities  ofithe  Irish  in  America,  one 
can  find  ttie  same  c^e  arxj  figtiting  spirit  that 
led  to  the  prodamatkxi  of  independence  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1916. 

Ttiis  is  especiaira  true  in  Hudson  County, 
NJ.  1 

Hudson  County  his  stood  as  the  gateway  to 
America  for  many  of  ttie  Irish.  After  passing 
through  ElKs  Island!  many  of  ttie  new  immi- 
grants settted  in  Hildson  County,  wtiere  ttiey 
contritxited  greatly  |o  its  industrial,  economic, 
and  cultural  base. 

Ttiese  new  immigrants  worthed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Hudson  Qounty  and  on  its  docks. 
Ttiey  formed  strong  communities  and  became 
active  in  ail  facets  ^f  life  in  ttie  county,  espe- 
cially politics. 

The  Irish  quKkly  rose  to  prominence  in 
many  of  Hudson  Ciiunt/s  communities,  play- 
ing maior  roles  in  its  polltk:al  organizations 
and  labor  unkxis  ard  were  active  participants 
in  ttie  clubs  ttiat  aro  such  focal  points  of  the 
community's  life. 

Many  of  ttie  descendants  of  these  early  im- 
migrants tiave  now  moved  out  of  the  county, 
to  settle  in  other  parts  of  ttie  State.  But  Irish- 
Americans  still  mat^  up  neariy  9  percent  of 
Hudson  County's  populatkxi. 

And  aittxxjgh  new  ethnk:  groups  have 
moved  into  ttie  county  and  are  engaged  in 
ttieir  own  battles  for  empowerment,  ttie  Irish 
still  play  an  active  rc^  in  our  Government. 

While  only  namirta  a  few,  I  woukj  like  to 
note  some  of  ttie  Irish  wtio  continue  to  work 
lor  ttie  good  of  our  county.  State,  and  Nation 
through  government  Jersey  City  Mayor  Ger- 
ald McCann,  State  Senators  Edward  O'Connor 
and  TtK)rTias  Cowart,  Jersey  City  Councilman 
William  O'Dea.  land  Hudson  County 
Freetxilder  Anne  Ol^ilalley. 

Ttiese  and  mairi  ottier  offk^ls  continue 
today  to  work  for  friedom  and  justice.  By  re- 
mernbering  the  stnjggle  of  Easter,  1916,  these 
offictals  and  all  Irisf^are  reminded  of  a  time 
wtien  their  forefattieTs  were  not  free.  It  is  also 
a  reminder  ttiat  freedom  comes  with  a  prwe. 
And  ttiose  who  tool^  part  in  ttie  Easter  Rebel- 
ion  paid  that  price  wiith  their  own  blood. 

I  would  Ike  to  ckne  ttiis  tribute,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  dstinguishad  colleagues,  by  quoting 
from  Wiliam  Butler  Veats'  ode  to  ttie  uprising 
'Easter  1916." 


I  write  It  out  In  a  verse — 
MacDonagta  and  MacBride 
and  Connally  and  Pearse. 
Now  and  in  time  to  be, 
Wherever  green  is  worn. 
Are  changed,  ctianged  utterly: 
A  terrible  beauty  is  born. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  75  years  ago,  a 
group  of  Irish  patriots  earned  a  place  in  history 
wtien  ttiey  staged  ttie  Easter  Rettellion  of 
1916.  While  this  retjellion  was  stiort  lived,  it  ig- 
nited a  new  exptosion  of  nationalist  fervor  in 
Ireland  whk:h  led  within  6  years  to  ttie  end  of 
British  rule  over  most  of  Ireland  and  the  rebirth 
of  Ireland  as  an  independent  nation. 

As  Americans,  we  understand  ttie  drive  for 
freedom  and  independence  which  nwtivated 
ttiose  who  led  and  fought  in  the  Easter  Rebel- 
Iron.  Our  Nation's  own  war  for  independence 
was  led  by  individuals  wtio  marshalled  publk; 
support  against  a  British  Government  whk:h 
tijmed  a  deaf  ear  to  colonial  claims  for  liberty 
and  overcame  toyalist  opposition  from  within 
the  13  cotonies.  It  is  worthwhile  to  reflect  on 
how  radially  different  our  country's  history 
coukj  have  been  if  ttie  British  Govemment  had 
been  willing  to  resporxJ  to  ttie  demands  of  the 
colonialists  or  if  loyalist  opposition  tiad  t>een 
atile  to  deter  ttie  drive  for  independence. 

When  Patrick  Pearse  and  ottier  Irish  natiorv 
alists  led  ttie  Easter  Ret>ellion,  ttiey  were  op- 
posed not  only  by  British  arms  but  also  a  large 
numtjer  of  the  Irish  people.  After  decades  of 
struggle  for  self-determination,  many  in  Ireland 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  a 
home  rule  law  t)y  the  British  Pariiament  in 
1914.  Even  ttiough  this  politk^al  vkrtory  had 
been  deferred  wtien  Wortd  War  I  began,  many 
still  held  hope  for  a  gradual  emergence  of 
tiome  rule. 

Still,  ttie  legacy  of  centuries  of  British  domi- 
nation led  a  group  of  Irish  nationalists  to  ques- 
tion the  kjea  that  litierty  would  ever  be  given 
freely  by  tiie  British  Govemment.  Rather  than 
wait  for  the  outcome  of  an  uncertain  future, 
these  men  determined  to  seize  a  moment  in 
history  to  proclaim  Irish  independence.  On 
Easter  Monday  in  1916,  Patrick  Pearse, 
James  Connolly,  and  some  1,200  other  Iristv 
men  began  an  armed  rebellion  In  the  streets 
of  Dublin  against  British  domination. 

From  the  tieginning,  it  was  clear  ttiat  this  re- 
bellion offered  little  hope  of  success.  As  a  na- 
tion motiilized  for  war  in  Europe,  Great  Britain 
had  ample  military  resources  to  crush  ttie 
Easter  Rebelton.  In  addition,  those  who  led 
the  ret)ellion  had  not  mobilized  Irish  national 
opinion  tiehind  the  cause  of  armed  retsellion. 

After  a  week  of  batties  in  the  streets  of  Ddb- 
lin,  ttie  Easter  Ret)ellk>n  was  put  down  by  the 
ovenwhelming  force  of  British  troops.  Pato-ick 
Pearse  emerged  from  within  the  bamcaded 
General  Post  Office  buiWing  to  surrender  him- 
self and  his  men  to  British  authorities. 

The  toll  of  ttie  Easter  Rebellion  was  signifi- 
cant. Some  64  rebels  and  134  soMiers  and 
pdKe  had  been  killed  and  scores  more  had 
been  wounded.  Still  more  tragk:  was  the  suf- 
fering inf1k:ted  on  ttie  civilian  population  of 
Dublin,  with  roughly  200  killed  and  over  600 
wounded.  While  this  moment  in  Irish  history 
was  cause  for  great  mourning,  its  ultimate  sig- 
nificance lay  in  the  aftermath  of  the  retjellion. 

Within  days  of  crushing  ttie  rebellion,  British 
authorities  t>egan  executing  ttie  leaders  of  this 
nationalist  uprising.  The  first  to  tie  executed 
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was  Patiick  Pearse  and  ttie  last,  9  days  later, 
was  James  Connolly,  wtx)  was  shot  while  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  because  of  the  wound  he  had 
suffered  during  the  revolt.  In  the  end,  16  men 
were  put  to  death  by  British  authorities  wtx) 
sought  to  smother  the  flame  of  Irish  national- 
ism. Instead,  ttiese  men  joined  the  ranks  of 
martyrs  in  ttie  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

The  result  was  an  outtxjrst  of  popular  sup- 
port for  an  immediate  end  to  British  control 
over  Ireland.  This  wave  of  public  demands  for 
independence  was  fed  by  a  general  disgust 
over  the  executions  of  the  leaders  of  ttie 
Easter  Rebellion.  In  many  ways,  this  growth  in 
support  for  full  Irish  independence  mirrors  the 
period  of  ttie  American  Revolution  when  ttie 
outcry  over  the  Boston  massacre  led  many  to 
accept  ttie  fact  that  British  domination  must  tie 
overtumed.  The  end  result  was  similar  in  txith 
nations:  Men  took  up  arms  and  engaged  in  a 
lengthy  period  of  armed  comt>at  to  seize  the 
rights  of  litierty  and  independence  for  their  na- 
tions. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Ireland  exists  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation.  This  fact  has  its 
roots  in  the  events  of  the  Easter  Rebellion  and 
its  aftermath.  Still,  the  path  to  independence 
was  shaped  also  by  the  decisions  taken  in 
London  over  the  decades  preceding  the 
Easter  Rebellion  and  dedskins  taken  long 
after.  The  denial  of  home  rule  and  the  wittv 
drawal  of  this  promise  after  it  had  been  finally 
made  in  1914  followed  a  pattern  that  over  ttie 
centuries  tiad  led  many  in  Ireland  to  dismay 
over  the  chances  of  taking  a  peaceful  road  to 
independence. 

The  Easter  Rebellion  was  one  borne  in 
large  part  out  of  this  distrust  in  the  will  of  a 
great  power  to  give  up  dominion  over  a  sut>- 
ject  nation.  This  distrust  is  one  which  our 
Founding  Fattiers  knew  well.  We  see  this 
same  distrust  in  ttie  eyes  of  the  Kurds  who 
seek  to  gain  at  least  some  measure  of  auton- 
omy from  ttie  Iraqi  regime  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  Easter  Rebel- 
lion, many  in  Ireland  continue  to  struggle  for 
their  belief  that  British  control  over  Ireland 
stiould  end.  In  ttie  end,  this  decision  will  tie 
made  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  Whatever  the 
final  result,  we  hope  that  It  will  tie  achieved 
through  peaceful  means.  The  legacy  of  the 
Easter  Retiellion  shows  what  can  tie  borne  of 
decades  of  denial  and  distrust.  We  should  re- 
memtier  ttie  Easter  Retiellion  because  it 
stands  as  a  point  in  time  when  anger  and  dis- 
trust overcame  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settie- 
ment.  We  should  also  rememtier  the  Easter 
Rebellkin  tiecause  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
what  a  people  denied  their  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence can  be  moved  to  attempt. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Easter  Ret>ellion,  and  I  thank  my  coctiair- 
man  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 
for  arranging  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

At  this  point,  I  woukJ  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  an  artk:le  from  ttie  Easter 
edition  of  ttie  Washington  Post,  entitled,  "A 
Dublin  Easter,  75  Years  On."  This  article  re- 
lates ttie  story  of  1,200  brave  Irishmen  who 
rose  up  on  the  morning  after  Easter  1916, 
against  ttie  British  troops  which  occupied  ttieir 
country.  Ttiey  were  outnumliered, 
underarmed,  and  extremely  disorganized,  and 
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sadly,  they  knew  their  revolution  was  doomed 
from  the  start  They  held  out  for  nearly  a 
week,  but  in  the  end,  64  rebels  and  220  civil- 
ians were  dead,  more  than  600  were  injured, 
and  hundreds  of  others  were  led  away  in 
chains. 

While  this  sounds  like  a  tragic  tale,  the  ef- 
forts of  these  rebels  led  by  a  union  leader, 
James  Connolly,  and  a  school  headmaster, 
Patrick  Pearse,  were  not  in  vain.  This  small, 
defiant  uprising  began  a  movement  whk:h 
within  6  years,  brought  atx>ut  an  end  to  British 
rule  in  most  of  the  island  arxj  gave  t)irth  to  the 
Republk:  of  Ireland. 

Today,  British  troops  still  occupy  the  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland.  While  ttiere  have 
not  been  any  uprisings  in  recent  history  such 
as  the  Easter  Ret)elllon  of  1916,  periodk:  inci- 
dents of  vlolerx^  do  continue.  This  was 
prophesized  in  a  staten>ent  by  Patrick  Pearse 
before  his  execution.  He  said,  "If  you  strike  us 
down  now,  we  shall  rise  again  arid  renew  the 
fight  You  cannot  conquer  Ireland;  you  cannot 
extinguish  the  Irish  passion  for  freedom." 

The  Irish  now  face  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  tiring  a  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled 
nation.  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Norttiem 
IrelarKl,  Peter  Brook,  has  announced  that 
there  is  now  a  basis  for  formal  political  talks 
to  achieve  a  new  beginning  for  relationships 
within  Northern  Irelarxj,  within  the  islarxj  of  Ire- 
land and  Isetween  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
Britain.  I  only  hope  that  nx>re  will  t>e  acconrv 
plished  with  words  than  were  with  txillets. 
A  Dublin  Easter.  75  Years  On— The  "Ter- 
rible Beauty"  of  Ireland's  1916  Risdjo 

Haunts  the  Modern  World  Yet 
(By  Glenn  Frankel) 

Dublin.— On  the  morning  after  Easter  75 
years  ago,  some  1,200  brave  and  foolhardy 
Irishmen  rose  to  challenge  the  might  of  the 
British  Empire  on  the  streets  of  Dublin. 
Within  a  weelt  their  wildly  disorganized  re- 
bellion was  crushed,  dozens  were  killed  and 
hundreds  marched  off  in  chains.  But  within 
six  years  their  lonely  act  of  deflance  helped 
bring  an  end  to  British  rule  in  most  of  the  is- 
land and  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  men  and  women  who  fought  in  the 
Easter  Rising  have  long  gone  to  their  graves, 
but  the  buildings  they  seized  and  fought 
from  remain,  standing  straight  as  soldiers 
and  scattered  like  monuments  across  the 
urban  landscape  of  modem  Dublin.  The 
memory  remains  too,  complex,  ambiguous 
and  dangerous.  It  haunts  modern  Ireland  and 
the  modem  world  as  well. 

The  government  of  Ireland  will  commemo- 
rate the  75th  anniversary  this  weekend  with 
a  brief  ceremony,  a  new  postage  stamp  and  a 
large  measure  of  ambivalence.  Officials  say 
that  at  a  time  when  talks  are  soon  to  open 
over  the  future  of  Northem  Ireland,  they  do 
not  want  to  be  seen  celebrating  an  event 
that  could  be  exploited  by  the  outlawed  Irish 
Republican  Army  as  Justification  for  its  own 
violent  campaign  to  oust  British  rule  from 
the  province. 

"The  right  note  has  to  be  struck — dignified 
and  low-key.  without  in  any  way  allowing  it 
to  be  misinterpreted,"  said  a  government 
spokesman. 

But  those  who  sympathize  with  the  IRA 
will  stage  a  series  of  parades  and  social 
events  designed  to  celebrate  the  rising  and 
to  declare  themselves  the  rightful  heirs  of  a 
revolutionary  tradition  whose  ultimate  goal 
of  an  independent  and  united  Ireland  they 
see  as  betrayed  by  the  conservative  South. 


Its  critics  contend  that  by  its  inaction,  the 
government  is  effectively  allowing  radicals 
to  hijack  the  rising. 

"Instead  of  putting  forward  a  mature  anal- 
ysts of  the  rising,  the  government  is  trying 
to  sweep  it  under  the  carpet,"  says  Tim  Pat 
Coogan,  a  historian  and  author  of  a  new  bi- 
ography of  Michael  Collins,  a  leader  of  the 
Irish  Independence  struggle  who  fought  in 
the  revolt.  "But  by  running  away  from  it, 
they  undercut  the  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal underpinnings  of  the  country  and  they 
leave  the  fleld  open  to  the  IRA  and  its  sup- 
porters." 

The  rising,  which  took  place  Just  a  year  be- 
fore the  Russian  Revolution,  was  both  the 
last  child  of  19th-century  romantic  national- 
ism and  the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  And  like  the  Boer  War  in 
South  Africa  a  decade  earlier,  it  dem- 
onstrated that  in  the  modem  struggle  for  na- 
tionhood, victory  did  not  automatically  go 
to  those  who  won  the  shooting  war. 

Its  leaders  knew  the  rising  was  doomed  be- 
fore it  started — one  of  them,  labor  union 
leader  James  Connolly,  somberly  told  a 
friend.  "We  are  going  out  to  be  slaughtered" 
as  he  prepared  his  paramilitary  Irish  Volun- 
teers on  the  morning  of  the  revolt.  Because 
of  divisions  in  their  own  ranks  and  a  series 
of  almost  comic  blunders,  most  rebel  sup- 
porters outside  of  Dublin  had  been  instructed 
to  stay  at  home.  Meanwhile,  a  German  ship 
loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  re- 
volt lingered  for  three  days  off  the  Irish 
shore,  waiting  in  vain  for  someone  to  collect 
the  arsenal,  and  finally  scuttled  itself  when 
faced  with  capture. 

Nonetheless  at  exactly  noon,  Connolly  and 
Patrick  Pearse,  the  school  headmaster  who 
served  as  official  commander  of  the  rising, 
led  their  men  and  a  pushcart,  full  of  weapons 
up  Sackville  Street,  Dublin's  main  commer- 
cial thoroughfare,  to  the  stately  General 
Post  Office.  Within  minutes  the  green,  white 
and  orange  Irish  tricolor  was  waving  from 
the  roof  and  Pearse  stood  out  front,  reading 
a  proclamation  of  independence  to  a  largely 
Indifferent  crowd  of  passersby. 

On  a  recent  blustery  afternoon,  Coogan  re- 
traced the  steps  of  the  rebels  through  the 
streets  of  downtown  Dublin  past  some  of  the 
principal  sites  of  the  rising,  including:  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  central  Dublin's  foremost 
park,  which  the  Volunteers  occupied  and 
barricaded,  then  quickly  abandoned  for  the 
nearby  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  building 
after  loyalist  snipers  poured  rifle  fire  from 
the  adjacent  Shelburne  Hotel;  City  Hall, 
where  the  rebels  traded  fire  with  soldiers  in 
neighboring  Dublin  Castle,  seat  of  imperial 
rule  in  Ireland;  and  Parnell  Square,  where 
the  captured  Volunteers  were  held  on  the 
night  they  surrendered.  Many  of  these  sites 
are  still  pockmarked  by  bullet  holes. 

Still,  the  General  Post  Office  was  the  main 
focus  and  symbol  of  the  rising.  Pearse, 
Connolly  and  a  few  dozen  men  held  out  for 
nearly  a  week  as  the  British  commander, 
Gen.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  poured  withering  ar- 
tillery and  machine  gun  fire  at  the  building 
and  the  surrounding  area.  Finally,  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Pearse  emerged  f^m  the 
burnt  shell  to  surrender  his  sword,  while  a 
messenger  went  around  to  the  other  sites  to 
ptiss  the  order  to  submit. 

Some  64  rebels  and  134  soldiers  and  police 
bad  been  killed  and  hundreds  more  wounded. 
But  the  biggest  toll  was  among  civilians:  at 
least  220  dead  and  more  than  600  injured. 
Sackville  Street,  today  renamed  as 
O'Connell  Street,  lay  in  ruins.  A  photograph 
shows  dazed  onlookers  walking  through  a 
desolate  cityscape  that  looked  like  San 
Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake. 


At  first  public  reaction  was  one  of  anger 
and  scorn  for  the  rebels  who  were  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  and  the  blood- 
shed. Many  who  had  relatives  fighting  for 
Britain  in  World  War  I  were  incensed  that 
the  volunteers  had  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  conflict  and  had  allied  themselves 
with  Germany.  As  the  captives  were  marched 
in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  they 
were  Jeered  and  pelted  with  garbage. 

"They  were  regarded  Just  as  the  Provi- 
sional IRA  is  regarded  today,"  says  Coogan. 
"They  would  have  been  torn  limb  fK)m  limb 
if  it  had  not  been  for  their  English  guards." 

Then  the  government  made  a  crucial  mis- 
calculation. Four  days  after  the  revolt  was 
crushed,  it  began  executing  the  ringleaders. 
Beginning  with  Pearse  and  ending,  nine  days 
later,  with  Connolly,  who  was  shot  while 
strapped  to  a  chair  because  of  a  bullet  wound 
he  had  suffered  during  the  revolt. 

Altogether,  16  were  executed,  transformed 
overnight  in  the  public  eye  ftx)m  bloody- 
minded  fools  to  martjrrs  for  a  cause.  "A  ter- 
rible beauty  is  bom."  wrote  W.B.  Yeats  in 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  poems  inspired  by  the 
rising. 

Every  Irish  school  child,  it  seemed,  memo- 
rized Pearse's  address  to  the  court  martial 
that  condemned  him.  "If  you  strike  us  down 
now,  we  shall  rise  again  and  renew  the 
fight,"  he  told  the  Judges.  "You  cannot  con- 
quer Ireland;  you  cannot  extinguish  the  Irish 
passion  for  freedom." 

The  Irish  moderates  who  had  preached 
peaceful  accommodation  within  the  empire 
were  soon  vanquished  by  younger,  more 
ruthless  graduates  of  the  rising.  Michael  Col- 
lins, who  fought  inside  the  post  office  and 
was  pardoned  after  serving  six  months  in 
prison,  became  commander  of  a  guerrilla 
army  that  used  assassination  and  ambush  to 
stalemate  and  eventually  drive  out  British 
forces.  E^mon  de  Valera,  a  school  teacher 
who  had  held  off  British  forces  for  a  week  at 
a  local  mill  during  the  rising,  became  politi- 
cal leader  o''  the  republican  forces  and  even- 
tually prime  minister  and  president  of  inde- 
pendent Ireland.  He  helped  negotiate  the 
deal  that  led  to  partition— and  ultimately  to 
the  era  of  civil  strife  in  Northem  Ireland 
that  began  in  1969. 

Virtually  all  of  modem  Ireland's  main  po- 
litical i>arties  owe  their  birth  to  figures  who 
participated  in  the  rising.  Nonetheless,  the 
General  Post  Office  this  past  week  was 
swathed  in  scaffolding  as  work  continued  on 
a  long-term  restoration  project.  The  plaque 
marking  the  reading  of  the  independence 
proclamation  was  discretely  hidden  behind 
construction  materials  and  cordoned  off 
from  public  view. 

"The  government  is  acting  a  bit  shame- 
faced about  the  whole  thing,"  says  Coogan. 
"You  get  the  feeling  they'd  like  it  better  if 
the  anniversary  didn't  exist.  But  you  ignore 
history  at  your  peril,  especially  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commennorate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Easter  Rising,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  Irisfi  history.  In  particular,  I  woukj 
like  to  thank  Congressman  Tom  Manton,  one 
of  the  cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  for  calling  us 
together  for  this  special  event. 

On  Easter  morning  in  1916,  1,200  Irish  citi- 
zens rose  to  declare  the  independerne  of  the 
Irish  Reputilic.  These  retjels  certainly  did  not 
fit  tfie  image  of  the  stereotypical  retjel.  They 
were  not  trained  sokjiers  driven  by  revolutiorv 
ary  kleok)gy.  These  rebels  were  school  teach- 
ers, poets,  arxJ  union  leaders— ordinary  Irish 
folk  who  simply  sought  a  national  identity. 
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The  leaders  of  th^  rising  knew  from  the  start 
insurrection  was  destined 
proceeded  nonetheless. 
James  Connolly,  tt^  labor  union  leader  who 
organized  the  risinjg.  tokj  a  friend,  "We  are 
going  out  to  be  slafightered,"  as  he  prepared 
his  Irish  Volunteer^.  Indeed,  the  disorganized 
rebellion  was  cruslied  by  British  troops,  but 
this  brief  act  of  defiance  helped  to  bring  about 
the  end  of  British  r  jte  throughout  most  of  Ire- 
land. 

At  exactly  nooi  on  that  Easter  day, 
Connolly  and  Patri^  Pearse,  a  sctKX>l  head- 
master, lead  their  rhen  up  to  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin's  main  ttx)toughfare,  to  the  general 
post  office.  Within  minutes,  ttie  Irish  tricolor 
was  waving  from  pe  roof,  and  Pearse  pro- 
claimed ttie  independence  of  Ireland  to  a 
crowd  of  passersbyi 

Meanwhile,  the  ilrish  Volunteers  occupied 
and  barricaded  St.  {Stephen's  Green,  Dut)lin's 
main  park.  After  k^y^ist  snipers  Tired  upon  the 
volunteers  from  thej  adjacent  SheKxjme  Hotel. 
the  Volunteers  abandoned  the  park  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  buikjing.  Other 
Volunteers  occupied!  city  hall,  where  they  were 
tired  upon  by  Britisli  sokjiers  from  Dublin  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  inperial  rule  in  Ireland. 

At  the  general  pqst  office,  Pearse,  Connolly, 
ar)d  a  few  dozen  men  hekl  out  for  neariy  a 
week  as  the  British  commander.  Sir  John 
the  buikjing  arxj  sur- 
artillery  arxf  machinegun 
I  emerged  from  the  post  of- 
ffce  to  surrerxJer,  y*hile  a  messenger  went  to 
the  ottier  sites  to  pass  the  order  to  sutynit. 

Dublin  lay  in  ruin$,  and  the  casualties  result- 
ing from  the  retiellion  were  astourxjing.  Some 
64  rebels  arxJ  134  sokjlers  and  polce  had 
been  killed,  and  hundreds  more  had  been 
wounded.  In  additkin,  220  civilians  were  killed 
in  the  conflk:L  Any jvisitor  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  tojay  can  still  see  the  bullet 
hole  pockmarks  onlthe  buikjings  that  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  rebel$. 

During  ttie  rising^  most  of  Dublin's  citizens 
were  Indifferent  to  t>e  cause  of  the  retjels,  re- 
garding them  as  (oolhardy  amateurs.  While 
ttie  Irish  were  showed  at  ttie  level  of  bkxxl- 
shed  involved  In  th^  suppressk>n  of  the  rising, 
they  mostly  blame<|  the  retMls.  In  fact,  as  the 
captives  were  marched  In  cfiains  through  the 
streets  of  Dutslin,  tiey  were  jeered  arKJ  pelted 
with  gart>age. 

But  Ireland's  anjger  quickly  shifted  to  the 
British  Government  wtien  it  began  to  impose 
its  vengeful  sentence  on  the  partk:ipants  of  the 
risir>g.  Four  days  alter  ttie  revolt  was  crushed, 
the  British  execute^  15  rebel  leaders — one  by 
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British  Empire,  wefe  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Irish,  martyrs  for  a  lust  cause. 

The  Easter  Bising  lasted  less  ttian  a  week, 
txjl  its  impact  on  Ir^lancfs  future  was  dynamic. 
Wtiat  started  as  a  smaH  rebelikxi  sparked  a 
full-scale  war,  the  Effects  of  wtiich  are  brutally 
evident  today.  Aftef  ttie  rebellkxi,  British  oilers 
imposed  martial  \a^,  whch  led  to  a  2-year  civil 
war  throughout  the  countryside.  The  British  re- 
cruAed  a  supplementary  army,  the  Black  arxJ 


Tans,  to  suppress  ret>ellion  and  restore  order. 
The  rebellk>n  then  reached  its  climax  on 
Bkxxly  Sunday.  November  21.  1920,  when 
British  troops  fired  indiscriminately  at  a  soccer 
crowd,  killing  a  dozen  and  wounding  many 
more. 

Finally,  in  1921,  ttie  British  compromised 
with  Irish  rebels  and  took  the  first  step  toward 
the  recognition  of  Irish  sovereignty.  A  treaty 
was  signed  creating  an  Irish  Free  State  as  a 
self-governing  dominion.  Later.  Dut)lin's  re- 
maining ties  to  ttie  British  Empire  were  sev- 
ered, and  ttie  Reput>lk:  of  Ireland  was  pro- 
claimed. 

There  were,  of  course,  unfortunate  con- 
sequences to  this  treaty.  In  return  for  Irish 
independence,  the  British  retained  rule  over 
the  six  counties  in  Northem  Ireland.  Today, 
while  their  neightxirs  to  ttie  south  enjoy  peace 
and  self-mie,  the  residents  of  the  six  counties 
continue  to  live  in  a  state  of  unrest. 

As  we  commemorate  this  momentous  event 
in  Irish  history,  we  should  not  forget  its  impor- 
tant lessons.  As  Patrrck  Pearse  proclaimed 
shortly  tjefore  his  execution:  "You  cannot  con- 
quer Ireland,  you  cannot  extinguish  the  Irish 
passion  for  freedom."  These  words  are  as  rel- 
evant today  in  Northern  Ireland  as  ttiey  were 
75  years  ago  in  Dut>lin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  lessons 
of  the  Easter  Rising  will  help  us  to  t)etter  un- 
derstand ttie  conflict  now  occurring  in  Norttiem 
Ireland.  I  am  sure  you  join  me  in  my  tiopes 
ttiat  this  conflk:t  will  someday  be  peacefully  re- 
solved and  that  all  Irish  citizens  will  enjoy  ttie 
tjenefits  of  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  on  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Easter  Retjellion,  to 
recognize  ttie  bravery  of  ttie  individuals  who 
fought  for  Irish  freedom. 

Few  events  in  Irish  history  tiave  t>een  as 
momentous  as  the  1916  Easter  Rebellion,  the 
day  which  nnari<s  the  beginning  of  Ireland's 
War  of  Independence.  While  the  treaty  that 
ended  the  war  In  1921  left  in  its  wake  persist- 
ent problems — civil  war  and  partition — which 
are  cruelly  apparent  today,  this  stioukj  not  im- 
pede our  efforts  to  recognize  the  1 ,200  brave 
Irish  retjels  and  patriots  wtio  were  committed 
to  the  principle  of  Irish  independence. 

This  small  band  of  teachers,  poets,  and 
trade  unionists  proclaimed  ttie  t>irth  of  the  Irish 
Reput)lk:  and  ttie  end  of  England's  imperial 
rule  wtien  they  took  possession  of  the  main 
post  offrce  in  Dublin,  75  years  ago.  Tragically, 
their  retjellion  was  stiort-lived.  Ttie  British  ar- 
rested all  partcipants  and  executed  every 
leader  In  ttie  uprising,  including  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  wtx)  was  tianged  for  high  treason. 
The  ret)ellion  was  crushed  within  a  week  and 
hundreds  were  marched  off  in  chains. 

Following  ttie  implementation  of  martial  law, 
ttie  rebels  formed  an  underground  army.  Ttie 
vk)lence  reactied  a  climax  Novemtjer  21, 
1920,  known  as  Bloody  Sunday,  wtien  British 
troops  fired  indiscriminately  at  a  soccer  crowd, 
killing  a  dozen  and  wounding  many  nrx>re. 

Despite  ttie  great  odds  against  defeating  the 
British  Army,  whk;h  was  the  mightiest  and  best 
armed  force  in  the  worid  at  ttie  time,  those 
1,200  men  and  women  wtio  led  the  rebellion 
on  Easter  Monday  began  a  historic  ctiain  of 
events  that  ultimately  led  to  an  independent 
Reput)lk:  of  Ireland. 
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For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  partcipate  in  this 
special  order  in  recognition  of  those  wtio  died 
75  years  ago  in  the  Easter  Rebellion.  Their 
singular  act  of  defiance  helped  lead  to  the 
birth  of  the  Reput)lk:  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  today's  commemoration  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  1916  Easter  Re- 
bellion in  Dublin. 

Over  ttie  years,  historians  have  described 
ttiat  ill-fated  uprising  as  a  makeshift  effort  by 
Irish  patriots  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British 
rule. 

Few  woukJ  deny  that  the  neariy  1 .700  volun- 
teers who  stormed  the  General  Post  Office 
and  other  government  buikJings  on  that  Easter 
Monday  in  1916  were  pooriy  armed  and  t)adly 
organized.  Their  rifles  were  no  match  for  Brit- 
ish artillery  and  machineguns,  which  mowed 
down  the  retiels  during  their  6^ay  revolt. 

Not  long  after  the  April  24  uprising  was 
crushed,  the  British  Government  ordered  the 
executions  of  15  retjel  leaders.  However,  the 
organizers  of  the  Easter  Rebellion,  including 
James  Connolly.  Patrk:k  Pearse.  and  Tom 
Clarke,  did  not  die  In  vain.  In  fact,  by  making 
themselves  martyrs  to  ttie  cause  of  Irish  au- 
tonomy, their  deaths  galvanized  publk:  support 
behind  the  drive  for  independence.  This  move- 
ment culminated  in  a  30-month  war  from  1919 
to  1921  that  led  to  the  signing  of  an  autonomy 
treaty  with  Britian.  Today,  the  Easter  Retiellion 
endures  as  a  symtx}l  of  dedk:ation  to  ttie 
cause  of  Irish  independence. 

Sadly,  we  now  know  ttiat  the  removal  of 
British  troops  In  1922  did  not  bring  peace  to 
Ireland.  Injustk:es  remain  today  in  an  Ireland 
that  is  divkled  by  political  and  religious  corv 
flk:ts.  Civil  strife  regulariy  erupts  into  violence 
t>etween  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  ttie  six 
counties  of  Norttiem  Ireland,  which  is  still  tied 
to  Britain.  Disputes  also  rage  between  the 
people  of  Northem  Ireland  and  ttiose  citizens 
wtio  live  in  the  independent  Reput)lk:  of  Ire- 
land, whk:h  is  located  in  the  south.  This  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  ttie  heroes  of  ttie  Irish  Ret)el- 
lion  to  make  every  effort  we  can  to  help  bring 
peace  to  ttie  trout>led  nation  of  Ireland. 

For  example,  we  must  make  our  concems 
known  to  the  British  Govemment  on  human 
rights  issues  such  as  the  case  of  six  Irishmen 
wtio  were  falsely  accused  in  1974  of  complic- 
ity in  a  terrorist  fcjombing  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. Those  men  spent  almost  1 7  years  in  jail 
Ijefore  regaining  their  freedom  last  month. 

In  the  United  States,  prompt  action  is  need- 
ed to  settle  the  case  of  Joe  Doherty,  an  Iristv 
man  who  is  imprisoned  here.  Mr.  Doherty 
tiopes  to  gain  politk:al  asylum  to  protect  him 
from  British  authorities.  U.S.  law  enforcement 
officials  have  kept  Mr.  Doherty  in  jail  for  neariy 
8  years,  alttiough  they  tiave  never  ctiarged 
him  with  a  crime. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  spirit  of  success  symtx)lized  by  the  tens  of 
ttiousarxls  of  Irish  immigrants  wtio  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  great  country. 

One  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant  who  tias 
achieved  great  success  in  America  is  Mk;hael 
J.  Roarty.  a  business  executive  from  St.  Louis 
who  was  recently  named  "Irish-American  Man 
of  ttie  Year"  by  the  magazine  Irish  America. 
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Bom  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Roarty  now  serves  as 
executive  vice  president  for  corporate  mart^et- 
ing  and  communications  at  Anheuser-Buscli 
Co.  Mr.  Roarty  has  received  nun>erous  profes- 
sional awards  in  the  field  of  mar1<eting,  and  he 
also  hias  eamed  praise  for  volunteer  wor1(  with 
charitable  groups  such  as  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Association. 

Finally,  once  again  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  tlie  irxiependence  nrravement  ttiat  in- 
spired the  1916  Easter  Rebellion  in  Dublin.  As 
for  the  people  in  today's  Ireland,  I  pray  that  a 
peaceful  solution  can  t>e  found  to  resolve  that 
nation's  political  and  religious  conflicts. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  on 
the  occask)n  of  ttie  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Easter  rebellion  in  Ireland.  I  woukj  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Easter  rebellion  in  the  history  of  Irelarvj. 

Seventy-frve  years  ago,  tfie  Irish  Republican 
BrothertxxxJ  and  James  Connolly's  Citizen 
Anmy  joined  to  rise  against  British  rule  and  to 
ot}tain  independence  for  Ireland.  This  small 
group  of  retiels  bravely  fought  for  these  kJeals 
for  6  days  during  the  week  of  Easter.  At  the 
time,  tfieir  efforts  were  not  supported  by  the 
Irish  populace  and  were  quk^kly  crushed  by 
the  govemment.  Most  of  these  courageous  irv 
dividuals  were  executed,  imprisoned,  or  de- 
ported, along  with  others  who  had  not  partic>- 
pated  in  ttie  uprising.  Indeed,  the  govern- 
ment's harsh  response  to  the  rebellion  led  to 
a  swing  in  popular  support  for  the  rebels  and 
for  Sinn  Fein.  The  Reput>lk:an  majority  of  Ire- 
larxJ's  members  in  Britain's  Pariiament  tfien 
refused  to  meet  with  ttw  other  members  in 
Englartd,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  war  ensued.  Al- 
most 3  years  of  conflict  resulted  in  the  Irish- 
British  Treaty,  whk:h  estat)llshed  the  independ- 
ent Irish  Free  State. 

Cleariy,  the  Easter  rebellion  played  a  monu- 
mental role  in  changing  the  direction  of  Irish 
history,  and  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  join  me  in  honoring  the  75th 
anniversary  of  this  historic  event. 

Kto.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
marking  the  75th  anniversary  of  Ireland's 
Easter  rising.  This  1916  rising  against  British 
rule  has  been  called  by  some,  'Ihe  last  chikj 
of  19th-century  romantic  nationalism";  Ixjt  this 
chikJ  did  not  die  when  Patrick  Pearse  arxj 
James  Connolly  were  executed  for  tfieir  thirst 
for  natk>nal  identity.  The  romantic  nationalism 
whk:h  played  itself  out  on  the  streets  of  Dublin 
in  1916  lives  on  today  in  Ireland  and  among 
proud  lrish-Amerk:ans  here  in  the  United 
States. 

When  Pearse  arxJ  Conmlly  unfurled  tfie 
green,  white,  and  orange  cok>rs  of  Ireland  at 
Dublin's  General  Post  Office  that  Easter  Mon- 
day 75  years  ago,  tfiey  gave  vok:e  anA  vision 
to  a  centuries-okl  Irish  spirit  whk^  no  txjilet 
couki  smotfier.  Before  ttie  court  martal  whk:h 
woukJ  condemn  him  to  death.  Patrick  Pearse 
said,  "You  cannot  conquer  Ireland;  you  cannot 
extinguish  the  Irish  passkxi  for  freedom."  It 
was  this  "live  free  or  die"  determinatk>n  of 
common,  Irish  teachers,  poets,  and  trade 
unk)nists  which  won  Ireland  self-goveming  do- 
minkMi  in  1921.  It  is  a  similar  determinatk>n  for 
justKe  wfiich  compels  the  Irish  and  tfieir 
friends  here  in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
continue  the  untiring  struggle  against  British 
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repression  of  the  Irish  Catholic  minority  in 
Nortfiem  Ireland. 

Recently,  this  struggle  has  realized  some 
important  vk:tories.  After  16  years  of  wrongful 
imprisonment,  ttie  "Birmingham  Six"  were  at 
last  granted  their  freedom  on  March  14.  In  the 
101st  Congress.  I  sponsored  a  congressional 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigatk>n  into  tfie 
1974  Birmingham  t>omb(ngs  and  urging  that 
the  convictkxi  of  ttie  six  men  wrongly  hekj  re- 
sponsible be  quashed.  Now  that  tfiese  men 
have  been  freed  and  justice  has  finally  pre- 
vailed, I  am  hopeful  that  the  British  judicial 
system  will  k)ok  inward  and  guarantee  ttiat 
such  gross  abuses  of  human  rights  and  equal 
justice  do  not  occur  in  the  future. 

The  case  of  Joe  Doherty  indk:ates  that  the 
United  States  judicial  system  has  some 
housecleaning  of  its  own  to  do  before  we  can 
truthfully  claim  to  support  fully  ttie  rigfits  of  the 
Irish.  Mr.  Doherty,  from  Belfast,  has  been  irv 
carcerated  in  New  York  City  for  neariy  8  years 
witfiout  t)eing  charged  for  any  violation  of 
American  criminal  law.  He  has  teen  denied  t)y 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  his  right  to  a  hear- 
ing on  his  request  for  political  asylum.  In  Corv 
gress,  I  have  asserted  Mr.  Doherty's  right  to  a 
hearing  because  I  Iselieve  our  constitutional 
rights  to  due  process  and  equality  under  the 
law  are  fundamental,  universal  principles  not 
subject  to  the  political  agenda  of  passing  ad- 
ministrations. In  1980,  Congress  passed  the 
Refugee  Act  to  protect  the  rigfits  of  asylum 
seekers  to  full  arid  fair  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  tfieir  claims.  Consistent  with  tfie  Congress 
intent  in  approving  tfie  Refugee  Act,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  in  submitting  to  tfie 
United  States  Supreme  Court  an  amk;i  curiae 
brief  which  argues  Mr.  Doherty's  right  to  an 
asylum  hearing.  I  am  encouraged  by  tfie  Su- 
preme CourTs  decisk>n  to  hear  case  of  Joe 
Dofierty  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Doherty's 
claims  will  soon  t)e  judicksusly  resolved. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  Capitol,  His 
Holiness  the  XIV  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  re- 
minded us  tfiat  peace,  in  the  sense  of  the  ab- 
sence of  war.  is  meaningless  to  someone  who 
is  cokJ  and  hungry.  The  disenfranchised,  im- 
poverisfied.  and  chronically  unemployed 
Catholic  families  of  Nortfiem  Ireland  know  tfie 
truth  of  this  statement  all  too  well.  For  dec- 
ades, British  polk:y  in  Nortfiem  Ireland  lias 
generated  poverty  and  despair  for  tfie  Irish 
Catholic  minority.  Legislatk>n  lias  t>een  intro- 
duced in  tfie  United  States  Congress  to  en- 
sure tfiat  our  own  txjsiness  practices  in  Norttv 
em  Ireland  do  not  abet  and  perpetuate  reli- 
gious discrimination  against  Irish  Catfiolics.  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  once  again  legislation 
enforcing  tfie  MacBride  principles  for  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  Nortfiem  Ireland.  H.R. 
856  calls  upon  United  States  companies  doing 
txisiness  In  Nortfiem  Ireland  to  comply  with 
the  MacBride  principles  whch  seek  to  end 
workplace  discrimination  against  Irish  Catfio- 
lics. A  second  k>ill,  H.R.  87.  furtfier  stipulates 
tfiat  organizatk)ns  receiving  financial  support 
from  the  American  contritxjtion  to  tfie  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Ireland  wouM  be  required  to 
abkle  by  tfie  MacBride  principles.  America's 
tax  dollars  must  not  t>e  party  to  religkxjs  dis- 
crimination in  any  form  against  any  people. 

Not  only  is  the  Catfiolk:  minority  in  f4orthem 
Ireland  vk:timized  by  institutkxial  job  discrimi- 


nation, but  tragk:ally.  Catholics  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  indiscriminate  vk>lence  of  illegal 
paramilitary  groups.  Last  year,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  British  security  forces  have  co- 
operated with  these  paramilitary  groups  in 
their  attacks  against  civilians.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  United  States  Congress  to  speak  out 
pijt)lk;ly  against  tfiese  crimes  and  the  British 
Government's  complicity.  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  88.  which  makes  a  polk:y  statement  by 
the  Congress  depkxing  all  volence  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  imposes  a  statutory  ban  on 
United  States  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
crime  control  equipment  to  tfie  Royal  Ulster 
Constatxilary  [RUC]  and  the  Ulster  Defense 
Regiment  (UDR).  The  bill  also  requires  the 
State  Department  to  investigate  further  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  RUC.  UDR.  and  United  King- 
dom militias  cooperate  with  tfie  illegal  para- 
military groups  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  time  has  come  wfien  a  new  workj  order 
must  be  Ixjitt  upon  an  unwavering  commitment 
to  the  respect  of  bask:  human  rights.  Stability 
alone  must  not  be  the  objective  of  U.S.  foreign 
polk;ies.  and  strategy  interests  sfioukj  not 
tilind  us  to  repression  and  human  suffering.  As 
a  free  and  democratic  nation,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsit)ility  to  speak  up  for  human  rights  in  all 
comers  of  the  glot)e.  including  Northem  Ire- 
land. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  give  vok^e  and  vol- 
ume to  tfie  concerns  of  the  proud  Irish-Amer- 
ican community  in  my  upstate  New  York  dis- 
trict. Tfie  IrisfvAmericans  of  the  greater  Rocfv 
ester  area  are  an  active  group  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  justk»  for  tfieir  txothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Ireland.  I  am  fionored  to  represent 
them  in  Congress  and  am  proud  to  join  tfiem 
in  this  not)le  pursuit. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  re- 
memt)er  an  event  in  Irish  history  equivalent  to 
July  4,  1776.  On  Easter  Monday  75  years 
ago,  just  over  1,000  Irish  natk>nalists  ignited 
tfie  struggle  for  freedom  in  British  controlled 
Ireland.  Wfiile  tfieir  initial  struggle  was  quelled 
t>y  an  overwhelming  British  armed  force,  the 
Easter  ret)ellion.  as  tfie  conflict  is  known 
today,  was  the  opening  salvo  in  Ireland's  fight 
for  iridependence. 

Immediately  following  tfie  uprising,  many 
were  outraged  at  tfie  freedom  fighters  for  a 
failed  rebellion  that  led  to  tfie  death  of  over 
200  civilians.  Additk>nally,  many  were  dis- 
graced tfiat  tfie  retiellkxis  faction  was  aligned 
with  Germany,  who  at  the  time  was  at  war 
with  England.  However,  when  those  respon- 
sitJle  for  the  revolt  were  mercilessly  executed. 
put)lic  sentiment  immediately  turried  against 
the  ruling  British  Govemment  and  tfie  revolu- 
tion that  was  silenced  again  erupted.  On  De- 
cemtjer  11.  1922,  6  years  after  the  quest  for 
Irish  independence  began,  the  const)tutk>n  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  adopted. 

Usually,  an  anniversary  maricing  75  years  of 
freedom  is  cause  for  meniment  and  celebra- 
tion. However,  negotiatk>ns  tjetween  tfie  Gov- 
emments  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  tfie  politi- 
cal parties  of  Nortfiem  Ireland,  are  slated  to 
soon  take  place,  it  is  imperative  tfiat  tfie 
Easter  retwHkxi  is  indeed  remembered  but  tfie 
peace  in  Nortfiem  Ireland  is  fragile.  I  applaud 
the  Govemmenf  of  Ireland  for  property  rec- 
ognizing ttie  delcate  nature  of  current  events, 
while  at  the  same  time  appropriately  recogniz- 
ing tfie  founding  of  Irish  independence. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  iwant  to  thank  Ckingressman 
Tom  Manton  for  filing  this  special  order,  one 
that  is  truly  special  to  Irish-Americans.  Also,  I 
am  urging  all  House  Members  to  support  the 
promising  developments  in  Northem  Ireland 
and  promote  ttie  call  for  peace  and  justice  in 
the  regkxi. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  horxxed  to  jpin  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Thomas  Mah- 
TON,  in  tribute  and  memory  to  the  brave  Irish 
rebellkxiof  1916.| 

While  I  am  not  llrish,  I  feel  very  ctose  to  the 
people  and  event$  of  the  Easter  rising,  as  it  is 
kno¥»n.  The  braviry  and  suffering,  the  lonely 
act  of  defiance  amidst  continuing  oppression 
resonate  in  the  hM^tory  of  every  people. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  on  Easter  Monday  in 
Dublin,  a  snail  btit  fiercely  brave  barxj  of  Irish 
patriots  took  control  of  the  general  post  office 
in  ttie  center  of  town,  proclaiming  independ- 
ence from  Great!  Britain  and  the  birth  of  an 
Irish  Republk:. 

These  were  unlikely  rebels:  teachers,  trade 
unkxiists,  and  p^s  led  by  a  schoolmaster 
who  never  expected  to  win,  they  hauled  what 
few  weapor^  tfiey  had  in  a  pushcart.  The 
pitched  battle  rariged  from  ttie  beautiful  St. 
Stephen's  Green  to  city  hall  to  Dut)lin  Castle, 
seat  of  ttie  Britishi  Empire  in  Ireland. 

For  7  days  ttie|  retwls  withhekj  against  the 
awesome  might  ^f  the  British  Empire,  which 
poured  artillery  arid  machinegun  fire  Into  ttiem. 
When  they  finally  surrendered,  the  central  part 
of  Dublin  had  b#en  reduced  to  rubtile.  The 
buikings  that  rerriain  today  still  bear  the  scars 
and  bullet  holes  df  the  fight. 

The  brutality  qf  the  British  shouM  be  re- 
membered. Four  days  after  accepting  ttie  sur- 
render, the  British  began  executing  the  retiel 
leaders,  including  a  wounded  man  wtio  tiad  to 
be  propped  up  ir  a  ctiair  in  order  to  be  stiot 

But  ttie  Irish  refused  to  relinquish  ttieir 
dream  of  independence.  As  the  rebel  leader 
Patrick  Pearse  aakj  to  his  executioners,  "If 
you  strike  us  down  now,  we  shall  rise  again 
and  renew  the  fi|hL  You  cannot  conquer  Ire- 
land; you  cannot  extinguish  the  Irish  passion 
for  freedom." 

And  so,  like  ttn  Americans  before  them  and 
ttie  lnd»ns  after  them,  ttie  Irish  continued  ttie 
stniggle.  In  1921  [Britain  conceded  to  creating 
an  autonomous  vish  Free  State  ttiat  later  be- 
came ttie  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  hundreds  of  Irish 
tost  ttieir  lives  in  ttie  Easter  rising.  Let  us  now 
today  honor  ttieir  strijggle  against  colonial  re- 
presskxi  and  matsacre.  ttieir  emergence  from 
prison  to  litierty,  and  their  tenacious  grasp  on 
freedom.  And  let  us  kxik  with  greater  concern 
to  ttie  many  peoales  still  oppressed  in  coun- 
ties ttvoughout  t  le  worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ::k)se  with  the  folk>wing  poem 
by  William  Butler  Yeats,  "Easter,  1916": 
Easter  1916 
(By  Wl  Ham  Butler  Yeats) 
I  tuive  met  them  at  close  of  day 
Coming  with  vlvtd  faces 
Prom  counter  on  desk  among  grey 
Ellgtiteentti-cent^iry  tiouses. 
I  tutve  p«ned  with  a  nod  of  the  head 
Or  polite  meaniiigless  words. 
Or  have  lingered' awlille  and  said 
Polite  meanlngltss  words. 
And  thought  before  I  tiad  done 
Or  a  mocking  ta:  e  or  a  gll>e 


To  please  a  companion 

Around  the  fire  at  the  club. 

Being  certain  that  they  and  I 

But  lived  where  motley  is  worn: 

All  changed,  changed  utterly: 

A  terrible  beauty  is  bom. 

That  woman's  days  were  spent 

In  ignorant  good-will. 

Her  nights  in  argument 

Until  her  voice  grew  shrill. 

What  voice  more  sweet  than  hers 

When,  young  and  beautiful. 

She  rode  to  harriers? 

This  man  had  kept  a  school 

And  rode  our  winged  horse; 

This  other  his  helper  and  friend 

Was  coming  into  his  force; 

He  might  have  won  fame  in  the  end. 

So  sensitive  his  nature  seemed. 

So  daring  and  sweet  his  thought. 

This  other  man  I  had  dreamed 

A  drunken,  vainglorious  lout. 

He  had  done  most  bitter  wrong 

To  some  who  are  near  my  heart. 

Yet  I  number  him  in  the  song; 

He,  too.  has  resigned  his  part 

In  the  casual  comedy; 

He.  too,  has  l>een  changed  in  his  turn. 

Transformed  utterly: 

A  terrible  beauty  is  bom. 

Hearts  with  one  purpose  alone 

Through  summer  and  winter  seem 

Enchanted  to  a  stone 

To  trouble  the  living  stream. 

The  horse  that  comes  from  the  road. 

The  rider,  the  birds  that  range 

From  cloud  to  tumbling  cloud. 

Minute  by  minute  they  change; 

A  shadow  of  cloud  on  the  stream 

Changes  minute  by  minute; 

A  horse-hoof  slides  on  the  brim. 

And  a  horse  plashes  within  it; 

The  long-legged  moor-hens  dive. 

And  hens  to  moor-cocks  call; 

Minute  by  minute  they  live: 

The  stone's  in  the  mldest  of  all. 

Too  long  a  sacrifice 

Can  make  a  stone  of  the  heart. 

0  when  may  it  suffice? 

That  is  Heaven's  part,  our  part 

To  murmur  name  upon  name. 

As  a  mother  names  her  child 

When  sleep  at  last  has  come 

On  limbs  that  had  run  wild. 

What  is  it  but  nightfall? 

No.  no,  not  night  but  death; 

Was  it  needless  death  after  all? 

For  England  may  keep  faith 

For  all  that  is  done  and  said. 

We  know  their  dream;  enough 

To  know  they  dreamed  swd  are  dead; 

And  what  if  excess  of  love 

Bewildered  them  till  they  died? 

1  write  it  out  in  a  verse — 
MacDonagh  and  MacBride 
And  Connolly  and  Pearse 
Now  and  in  time  to  be. 
Wherever  green  is  worn, 

Are  changed,  changed  utterly: 
A  terrible  beauty  Is  bom. 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
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A  PROCESS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFXJL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  ft-om  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  talk  today  about  a  process  for 
a  successful  America.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  process  for  success, 
success  both  for  Americans  as  individ- 
uals and  families  and  communities,  for 
Americans  as  workers  and  businesses, 
and  for  America  as  a  country.  I  believe 
that  that  process  is  very  different  from 
an  agenda.  I  believe  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  develop  an  agenda  in  the  near 
future,  liecause,  frankly,  people  in 
Washington  do  not  know  enough  to  re- 
form health  care  and  education  and  the 
welfare  state,  to  reform  the  inner  city, 
to  reform  our  process  of  dealing  with 
drugs  and  violent  crime,  or  to  reform 
the  bureaucracy  on  the  scale  we  would 
like. 

So  I  want  to  suggest  very  strongly  to 
Members  that  we  need  to  shift  our 
thinking  from  developing  an  agenda,  to 
developing  a  process.  I  will  come  back 
to  that  concept  of  "process"  as  I  out- 
line these  ideas. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  recognize 
that  a  grreat  deal  of  the  current  agenda 
in  Washington  is  an  agenda  that  props 
up  the  failures  of  the  past,  an  agenda 
based  on  the  special  interests  that 
dominate  the  city  of  Washingrton,  that 
dominate  many  of  our  biggest  cities, 
and  that  those  special  interests  are 
wedded  to  a  process  of  protecting  their 
particular  activities,  their  particular 
jobs,  their  particular  positions  of 
power  and  prestige,  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  I  want  to  suggest  today  that 
by  following  a  process  which  can  lead 
to  a  successful  America  for  the  future, 
we  cannot  only  serve  the  national  in- 
terests, but  we  can  help  individual 
Americans;  that  each  individual  Amer- 
ican can  have  a  better  chance  to  have 
a  good  job,  a  better  chance  to  have  ade- 
quate health  care,  a  better  chance  to 
be  truly  educated,  a  better  chance  to 
live  in  a  safe  neighborhood,  by  follow- 
ing a  process  for  a  successful  America. 

One  of  the  things  which  should  most 
encourage  us  as  a  nation  is  the  recent 
result  in  Iraq  of  the  Desert  Storm  cam- 
paign to  drive  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
army  out  of  Kuwait. 

We  saw  in  5^  weeks  of  bombing  and 
100  hours  of  ground  war  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  military  history. 
We  saw  a  victory  in  which  a  2l8t  cen- 
tury military  defeated  a  20th  century 
military.  We  saw  a  victory  in  which  lit- 
erally the  allied  coalition,  led  by  Gen- 
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eral  Schwarzkopf,  in  a  plan  approved 
by  General  Powell  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney and  by  President  Bush,  decisively 
defeated  an  opponent  who  never  fully 
understood  the  resources,  the  tech- 
nlQues,  the  doctrine  we  use,  to  drive 
them  off  the  battlefield. 

Probably  in  the  history  of  warfare, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  one-sided 
victory  than  the  alliance  loss  of  400  in- 
dividuals in  return  for  60,000  captured 
Iraqis  and  over  100.000  dead  Iraqis. 

Yet,  Gen.  Royal  Moore  of  the  Marine 
Corps  pointed  out,  the  Chief  of  Avia- 
tion for  the  Marines  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  this  is  a  victory  that  was  1 
percent  smart  weapons,  and  99  percent 
smart  people;  that  it  was  the  mechan- 
ics who  maintained  the  Tomahawk 
missile  or  the  Stealth  fighter  bomber 
or  the  M-1  tank;  it  wsls  the  loglsticlan 
who  got  the  food  and  fuel  and  water 
and  ammunition  to  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time;  it  was  the  photo  ana- 
lyst who  read  the  satellite  photography 
and  made  sure  that  we  had  either  hit  a 
target  or  ordered  another  bombing  at- 
tack against  a  particular  target;  it  was 
the  planner,  the  leader,  the  coordina- 
tor, who  brought  together  28  different 
countries  and  alliances;  it  was  the  peo- 
ple who  made  a  difference. 

In  fact,  the  allied  team  as  a  team, 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  Iraqi 
team,  that  if  we  had  swapped  sides,  if 
we  had  swapped  equipment,  a  week  be- 
fore the  war,  we  still  would  have  won, 
although  it  would  have  taken  longer. 
But  it  was  the  quality  of  the  human 
beings  which  mattered. 

That,  I  think,  poses  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  the  American  people.  Be- 
cause the  objective  fact  is  that  we 
today  have  a  failed  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state,  most  obvious  in  the  inner 
city,  but  with  manifestations  every- 
where, a  welfare  state  which  has  weak- 
ened America  with  schools  that 
produce  people  who  are  still  illiterate 
when  they  graduate  and  has  all  too 
many  people  dropping  out  of  school, 
particularly  in  the  inner  city;  a  welfare 
state  that  has  failed  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  welfare,  by  creating  a  system 
which  discourages  work  and  encour- 
ages dependency,  which  undermines 
the  very  moral  code  which  is  nec- 
essary, and  the  cultural  values  which 
are  necessary,  for  people  to  be  produc- 
tive and  self-governing. 

We  have  a  welfare  state  which  has 
failed  because  it  produced  a  health  care 
system  which  is  too  expensive,  too  cha- 
6tic,  in  which  bureaucrats  increasingly 
are  replacing  health  care  professionals 
as  the  decisionmakers,  and  in  which  all 
too  many  Americans  are  imdercovered 
or  not  covered  at  all,  while  other 
Americans  are  pajring  too  much  for 
their  health  care. 

We  have  a  welfare  state  that  has 
Called  to  produce  a  healthy,  safe,  and 
productive  inner  city,  and,  in  fact,  has 
abandoned  large  parts  of  the  inner  city 
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to  barbarism,  violent  crime,  and  drug 
addiction. 

So,  all  of  us  as  Americans  have  to 
conft'ont  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
place the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
with  a  more  powerful  model. 

My  suggestion  today  is  that  we  ap- 
proach that  process  of  replacement  by 
developing  a  process  for  a  successful 
America;  that  we  accept  the  reality 
that  we  here  in  Washington  ft-ankly  do 
not  know  enough,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  develop  any  series 
of  magic  legislation  which  in  and  of  it- 
self is  going  to  replace  the  welfare 
state,  but  that  what  we  can  do,  what 
we  are  capable  of  doing,  is  initiating  a 
process  by  which  250  million  Ameri- 
cans, day  after  day,  find  better  ways  of 
doing  things,  more  successful  proce- 
dures, more  effective  activities,  and,  by 
investing  in  success,  that  we  can  in 
fact  over  the  next  few  years,  dramati- 
cally improve  education,  health,  re- 
place the  current  welfare  system  with 
a  workfare  system  that  helps  human 
beings,  and  regain  our  inner  city 
streets  and  neighborhoods  and  make 
them  safe  once  again  for  human  beings. 

In  that  setting,  I  wajit  to  suggest 
that  if  you  study  what  has  worked  in 
America  in  the  past,  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  is  what  I  would  describe  as 
a  circle  of  American  success,  which  you 
can  literally  represent  as  a  circle  with 
two  lines  crossing  each  other,  dividing 
the  circle  into  four  i)arts. 

That  circle  of  American  success,  I 
think,  does  have  four  different 
quandrants  or  four  different  areas.  The 
first  one  is  technology.  You  think  of  it 
as  going  aroimd  the  clock.  The  section 
that  runs  from  noon  to  3  o'clock  would 
be  technology.  But  technology,  which 
is  very,  very  American,  technology 
goes  back,  for  example,  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  inventing  the  bifocal  lens,  in- 
venting the  Franklin  stove,  inventing 
the  lightning  rod,  founding  public  li- 
braries, founding  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, founding  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  energetic  churn- 
ing idea  of  developing  a  better  future. 

Thomas  Edison,  with  the  electric 
light;  the  Wright  brothers,  with  avia- 
tion; Henry  Ford  with  the  assembly 
line.  America  has  always  prospered  by 
inventing  a  better  future  faster  than 
anybody  else. 

Yet,  we  have  to  remember  in  this 
technology  section,  that  it  is  about  75 
percent  human  beings,  and  only  25  per- 
cent hardware;  that  it  is  learning  how 
to  use  the  computer,  leajTiing  how  to 
use  the  most  modem  medical  tech- 
nology, learning  how  to  use  the  best 
equipment,  that  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

It  is  far  better,  as  the  Japanese  dis- 
covered and  are  teaching  us  once  again, 
it  is  far  better  to  have  workers  who  are 
very,  very  well  trained  with  enthu- 
siasm working  an  old  machine,  than  it 
is  to  have  a  brand  new  machine  with 
people  who  do  not  quite  know  how  to 
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use  it  and  are  not  committed  to  solving 
the  problem. 

So  the  flrst  section  or  quadrant  of 
the  circle  of  American  success  is  tech- 
nology. 

The  second  quadrant,  the  one  run- 
ning fi-om  3  o'clock  down  to  6  o'clock, 
is  economic  and  management  prin- 
ciples. Now,  it  sounds  fancy,  and  yet  I 
think  it  is  very  simple.  Imagine,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  you  are  in- 
vited to  go  to  Russia,  now  faced  with  a 
depression,  possibly  worse  than  the 
1930'8. 

Inmgine  that  you  were  asked  to  give 
a  speech  to  the  Russian  people  in  which 
you  outlined  what  you  thought  would 
help  Russia  become  prosperous.  My 
guess  is  that  virtually  every  American, 
if  they  were  asked  to  list  the  10  most 
important  things  Russians  could  do. 
would  have  at  least  6  or  7  of  those  be 
very  similar. 

They  would  say  that  you  have  got  to 
have  less  bureaucracy,  less  centraliza- 
tion, less  redtape.  You  have  to  have 
private  property.  You  have  to  have  in- 
centives for  work  and  for  investment. 
You  have  to  have  some  kind  of  fl^e 
market  so  prices  can  be  set  so  people 
know  what  they  ought  to  buy  and  they 
know  what  they  ought  to  work  for  and 
they  know  where  they  ought  to  invest. 
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You  have  to  have  decentralization  so 
that  you  do  not  have  office  buildings  of 
bureaucrats  telling  you  what  to  do. 

Some  broad  set  of  economic  and  nmn- 
agement  principles  would  occur  in  90 
percent  of  the  American  people's  list  of 
what  the  Russians  ought  to  do.  Imag- 
ine then  after  you  had  outlined  your 
list  of  good  ideas  for  Russia  that  we 
called  you  and  we  said.  "We  loved  your 
speech,  we  think  it  is  terrific,  exactly 
right,  but  instead  of  giving  your  speech 
to  the  Russian  people,  we  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  go  to  the  Post  Office  and 
give  it  there."  or  "We  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  go  to  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration."  or  "We 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  go  to  the  Pen- 
tagon or  ask  you  to  go  to  the  New  York 
City  government."  A  lot  of  the  audi- 
ences when  I  say  that  laugh,  and  yet  if 
our  advice  and  our  principles  of  how  to 
manage  the  economy  and  how  to  man- 
age business,  if  that  advice  is  good 
enough  to  give  to  Poland,  to  Hungary, 
to  Czechoslovakia,  if  that  advice  is 
good  enough  to  give  to  Russia,  or  the 
Ukraine,  or  Latvia  or  Lithuania,  why 
is  it  not  good  enough  to  take  here  in 
America?  Why  should  we  not  ask  our 
own  systems  of  government  from 
school  boards,  to  county,  to  city,  to 
State,  to  Federal  to  follow  the  same 
medicine  that  we  are  trying  to  give  to 
Extern  Europe?  And  why  should  we 
not  listen  to  our  own  principles? 

The  third  quadrant,  from  6  o'clock  up 
to  9  o'clock  is  quality.  Quality  is  not 
just  producing  the  best  item.  Quality  is 
not  just  creating  a  Cadillac  or  a  Rolls 
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Qualitr    is    something    much 


Royce. 
deeper 

I  was  very,  iery  Impressed  recently 
by  an  opportuiilty  to  spend  2Mi  days 
with  MllUken  Industries  in  their  man- 
agement retreajt.  They  have  an  annual 
management  ritreat  and  this  was  the 
13th  pursuit  of  excellence  retreat.  They 
normally  take  the  top  280  managers  for 
3Vt  days,  and  mnr  wife.  Marianne,  got  to 
stay  for  all  3'»4[day8,  but  I  only  got  to 
stay  for  2V^  because  we  were  in  session. 
And  I  got  to  sie  how  senior  American 
firms  are  dealing  with  the  process  of 
numagement  in  the  age  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  world  market,  and  in 
competing  with  the  Japanese.  And 
Milliken  has  jnst  opened  a  factory  in 
Japan.  I  was  astonished  by  the  degree 
were  working  at   the 
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beings  can  worfk  together  to  maximize 
their  productivity.  This  is  more  than 
just  a  glmmicli ;  it  is  more  than  just  a 
project  or  more  than  just  a  slogan.  It  is 
a  fundamentally  different  way  of 
thinking  about  human  beings  working 
together,  thlnl  ing  about  solving  prob- 
lems and  thlnllng  about  productivity, 
whether  it  is  ii  idustrial  or  it  is  service 
or  it  is  governrpent. 

As  I  watchedjvery  sophisticated  man- 
agers at  Mill]  ken  working  with  the 
problem  of  quality,  and  they  had 
worked  on  it  now  for  over  10  years,  I 
began  to  understand  that  this  was  a 
fundamental  c  iltural  revolution,  that 
quality  as  |>reached  by  Edwards 
Deming  is  as  t  ig  a  change  for  the  21st 
century  as  Taylor's  concept  of  sci- 
entific management  and  Henry  Ford's 
invention  of  tie  assembly  line  was  for 
the  20th  century,  that  just  as  if  we 
were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  20th 
century  tryinj  to  shift  from  being  a 
carriage  makei  who  is  working  in  hand 
craft  industry  to  being  an  automobile 
manufacturer  working  with  an  assem- 
bly line,  you  w  ould  have  to  study  Tay- 
lor and  Ford.  Today  I  believe  if  you 
want  to  compete  in  the  2l8t  century,  if 
you  wamt  to  c-eate  jobs  and  pay  good 
salaries  in  the  world  market  tomorrow 
you  have  to  sti  dy  Edwards  Deming. 

So  this  concept  of  quality  I  think  can 
be  broken  dovn  into  five  basic  ideas. 
Dr.  Deming  in  his  book  has  14  imple- 
mentation stejis,  but  I  think  there  are 
Ave  core  ideaii  that  basically  are  for 
people  just  getting  introduced  to  the 
concept,  to  exilain  it. 

The  first  is  'ask  the  customer  what 
they  want,  a  vfery  important  idea.  It  is 
the  customer  who  defines  quality. 
After  all,  if  ]  ou  are  going  to  go  to 
McDonald's,  aid  this  is,  by  the  way, 
something  tha  ;  changes  with  each  indi- 
vidual. If  it  ii  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  you  are  g}ing  to  McDonald's,  the 
definition  of  quality  at  McDonald's  is 


different  than  If  it  is  Friday  evening 
and  you  are  going  to  go  out  for  an  ex- 
Ijensive  dinner  at  a  fine  restaurant.  At 
McDonald's  you  value  service,  you 
value  speed.  You  want  a  good,  solid, 
minimum  standard  hamburger  that  is 
quality  as  defined  by  the  price  at 
McDonald's.  If  you  go  out  to  a  gourmet 
restaurant,  you  pay  a  lot  more  and  you 
expect  a  totally  different  experience. 
So  even  for  the  same  human  being, 
quality  gets  redefined  all  day  long,  de- 
pending on  what  they  are  doing  and 
when  they  are  doing  it. 

So  the  first  principle  of  quality  is 
finding  out  what  the  customer  wants. 
Imagine  if  we  had  a  government  that 
woke  up  each  morning  with  the  civil 
service  saying,  "Gee,  I  wonder  what 
our  customers,  the  taxpayers,  want.  I 
wonder  how  we  should  deal  with  qual- 
ity as  defined  by  the  taxpayer?"  It  is 
very  important  to  define  quality  first, 
because  as  Dr.  Deming  points  out,  you 
can  very  efficiently  do  the  wrong  thing 
and  go  broke.  You  can  very  effectively 
do  the  wrong  thing  and  not  have 
anyhbody  buy  your  product  or  your 
service.  You  can  think  you  are  doing 
exactly  what  is  right  based  on  your 
training,  or  what  you  learned  in  col- 
lege, or  what  you  learned  in  trade 
school  and  find  out  the  customer  has 
no  interest  in  it. 

So  first  you  have  to  start,  whether 
the  customer  is  the  taxpayer  or  the 
Government,  or  the  customer  is  the 
pa5rlng  customer  for  business,  you  have 
to  start  and  ask  your  customer  what  do 
they  want. 

Second,  once  you  have  defined  qual- 
ity, you  have  to  set  zero  defects  as  the 
standard.  As  Syl  Crosby  explains  it  in 
his  book,  "Quality  Is  Free,"  you  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  right  the  first 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  somewhere 
between  17  and  35  percent  of  all  work  in 
America  is  repairing  and  redoing  some- 
thing we  did  wrong  the  first  time, 
retyping  a  letter,  rebuilding  a  car,  fix- 
ing once  again  a  product  we  almost 
sent  out  the  door.  The  whole  point  of 
Deming  and  Crosby  is  that  if  you  do 
the  right  thing  right  the  first  time, 
you  save  tremendous  amounts  of  lost 
energy  and  lost  effort.  That  makes  you 
much  more  productive,  that  increases 
the  quality  and  customer  satisfaction, 
and  the  result  is  you  have  a  bigger 
profit  margin  to  reinvest  in  a  more 
modem  plant  to  become  even  more 
competitive  in  the  future  by  having 
better  technology. 

So  if  you  set  zero  defects  as  the  right 
standard,  this  is  not  99.9  percent,  the 
reason  is  very  simple.  If  you  start  out 
in  the  morning  giving  yourself  some 
slack,  your  whole  attitude,  your  whole 
tone,  your  whole  commitment  is  dif- 
ferent than  if  you  start  out  in  the 
morning  sajring  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  single  mistake. 

There  are  corporations  in  America 
today  which  have  gotten  good  enough 
that  they  actually  have  less  than  three 
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mistakes  per  million  operations.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  level  of  quality, 
and  it  is  doable,  and  people  can  get  to 
it,  but  they  have  to  start  by  setting  the 
standard  at  the  right  level.  And  zero 
defects  is  the  right  standard. 

Third,  having  defined  quality,  and 
having  set  zero  defects  as  the  standard, 
we  want  to  work  to  meet  the  cus- 
tomer's desire  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  what  manufacturing  calls  a 
cycle.  We  want  the  shortest  cycle  time 
we  can  get,  and  there  is  a  very  pro- 
found reason  for  that. 

First  of  all,  a  short  cycle  of  order  to 
delivery  tends  to  minimize  errors,  and 
second,  it  maximizes  customer  satis- 
faction. If  you  are  a  customer,  and  ev- 
erybody listening  knows  in  your  own 
case  when  you  order  something,  the 
sooner  they  get  it  to  you  the  happier 
you  are.  If  that  is  true  when  you  are 
the  customer,  then  when  you  are  the 
worker  serving  the  customer,  the  same 
thing  ought  to  be  true.  The  quicker  we 
can  deliver,  the  shorter  the  cycle  time, 
the  happier  the  customer  tends  to  be. 

We  discovered  a  fascinating  second 
fact,  and  that  is  that  the  shorter  the 
cycle  from  order  to  delivery,  the  fewer 
mistakes  that  are  made.  People  used  to 
think  that  if  I  take  a  longer  time,  if  I 
really  focus  on  it,  if  I  really  think  It 
though,  that  will  work  better.  It  does 
not  work  that  way.  It  turns  out  that  in 
fact  if  you  can  have  a  very  short  cycle 
and  really  focus  on  getting  the  job 
done,  in  order  to  get  the  job  done  you 
have  to  shorten  the  number  of  steps, 
and  the  fewer  steps  you  take  the  better 
off  you  axe. 

Motorola,  one  of  the  leaders  in  qual- 
ity, reduced  their  cycle  time  for  orders 
for  a  particular  beeper  they  manufac- 
ture in  a  factory  in  Florida  from  42 
days  to  36  hours.  In  order  to  do  that 
they  had  to  take  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  steps  that  they  used  to  make, 
they  used  to  take  in  order  to  make  the 
beeper,  and  they  had  to  compress  them, 
they  had  to  make  it  simpler,  they  had 
to  reduce  the  number  of  steps  so  that 
there  are  many  fewer  steps  to  make 
the  beeper.  The  result,  every  step  you 
eliminate  will  reduce  the  chance  of 
making  an  error,  and  therefore  you  are 
better  able  to  get  the  product  out 
quickly  with  fewer  mistakes. 

Fourth,  the  real  improvements  that 
come  will  come  fi-om  improving  the 
system  rather  than  on  personal  behav- 
ior. If  you  focus  on  improving  the  sys- 
tem, improving  the  way  you  do  things, 
you  get  about  97  percent  of  your  pro- 
ductivity improvement.  Only  about  3 
percent  comes  from  focusing  on  people. 

The  simple,  obvious  old-fashioned  ex- 
ample, imagine  somebody  who  is  shov- 
eling with  a  normal  shovel,  and  you 
come  along  with  a  bulldozer.  Huge  in- 
creases. Not  teaching  them  to  shovel 
faster,  not  teaching  them  to  shovel 
better,  but  giving  them  an  entirely  new 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
moving  dirt.  The  bulldozer  is  a  totally 
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different  leagxie  of  productivity  them  a 
faster  shovel. 

In  a  world— In  fact  most  of  the  his- 
tory in  the  world  in  the  20th  century 
waa  the  process  of  getting  better  ap- 
proaches that  were  so  much  more  pow- 
erful that  they  eliminated  any  com- 
petition with  the  prior  job,  so  much  of 
the  manual  labor  of  the  19th  century 
disappeared  as  machines  replaced  even 
the  fastest  and  the  most  skilled  work- 
er. The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  the 
21st  century.  Thinking  through  the 
system  by  which  we  do  things  leads  to 
97  percent  of  our  improvements  in 
quality  and  productivity. 

D  1710 

Focusing  on  what  the  individual  per- 
son did  wrong  only  improves  about  3 
percent.  Yet,  for  most  of  us,  most  man- 
agement most  of  the  time  focuses  on 
individual  behavior,  "Why  did  you 
make  a  mistake?  Why  did  you  fail  to 
do  that  correctly,"  Instead  of  looking 
at  the  underlying  structure  and  sasring, 
"Gee,  how  could  I  improve  the  system 
that  you  are  working  in?" 

One  of  the  great  advantages,  frankly, 
of  focusing  on  systems  improvement  is 
that  rather  than  having  people  hide 
their  mistakes  and  try  to  avoid  criti- 
cism, it  encourages  people  to  surface 
their  problems,  to  bring  them  out  in 
the  open  and  to  talk  about  what  Is  not 
working.  It  encourages  them  to  say, 
"Gee,  here  is  a  ssrstems  problem  that 
we  have  to  change,"  so  that  manage- 
ment. Instead  of  being  angry  at  work- 
ers, works  with  the  workers  in  what  is 
almost  a  detective  story  trying  to  de- 
duce what  solution  will  make  us  all 
more  productive. 

The  last  step:  The  customer  has  de- 
fined quality.  We  have  set  zero  defects 
as  a  standard.  We  are  meeting  the  de- 
livery in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We 
are  focusing  on  improving  systems  to 
get  the  97-percent  improvement  of  pro- 
ductivity. The  last  step  Is  the  key. 
Every  employee,  every  worker,  every 
participant  has  to  see  themselves  as  a 
stakeholder  in  achieving  quality.  We 
have  to  get  across  the  message  to  every 
American,  whether  you  are  a  civil  serv- 
ant or  whether  you  are  a  worker  in  a 
hospital  or  whether  you  work  in  a  fac- 
tory, that  you  have  a  stake  personally 
and  your  family  has  a  stake  in  how 
well  we  are  productive  in  America,  be- 
cause if  your  company  is  not  produc- 
tive, you  are  going  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  you  go  out  of  business,  you 
are  going  to  lose  your  salary,  your 
health  care,  and  your  pension.  So  all  of 
us  have  an  investment,  have  an  inter- 
est in  being  involved  as  stakeholders. 

The  Milllken  Co.,  to  go  back  to  that 
example,  has  worked  at  the  process  of 
involving  every  worker  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  today  they  average  23  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  Improvement  per 
employee.  Just  think  about  that.  They 
have  13,000  employees.  They  get  300,000 
recommendations  for  how  to  improve 


their  company  every  year.  They  imple- 
ment about  90  percent  of  them.  That  is 
270,000  improvements,  and  that  is  over 
1,000  changes  per  working  day  some- 
where in  the  Milllken  Corp. 

That  gets  me  to  the  concept  of  proc- 
ess. Now,  let  me  say  that  the  Milllken 
process,  which  is  not  to  have  a  giant 
improvement  once  a  year,  but  it  is  to 
have  1,000  or  more  improvements  every 
day,  not  to  have  an  improvement  de- 
signed by  an  outside  planner  or  con- 
sultant but  to  have  thousands  of  im- 
provements from  people  working  in  the 
factory,  working  on  the  floor,  working 
as  salespeople.  That  process  is  very  dif- 
ferent than  either  the  old-time  assem- 
bly line  or  the  government  bureauc- 
racy. 

When  I  talk  about  the  concept  of  a 
process,  replacing  the  agenda  as  the 
way  we  focus  in  Washington,  this  is 
one  of  the  key  points,  that  to  get  to 
quality  you  have  to  involve  human 
beings  in  a  process  of  constant  change 
and  constant  improvement  and  con- 
stant growth  that  requires  a  personnel 
attitude,  a  teamwork,  an  openness,  a 
management  system  which  is  very, 
very  different  than  the  current  civil 
service  laws,  the  current  structure  of 
running  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out 
Milllken  is  not  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
They  are  a  very,  very  good  American 
company.  In  Japan,  they  would  be 
about  middle  range  for  big  corpora- 
tions. Toyota,  compared  to  Milliken's 
23  recommendations  per  employee, 
Toyota  averages  39. 

Let  us  now  focus  these  ideas  on  the 
Post  Office.  What  if  our  goal  for  the 
Post  Office  was  not  39,  the  Toyota 
standard,  was  not  23,  the  MlUiken 
standard;  what  if  our  goal  for  the  Post 
Office  was  two  reconunendations  per 
employee  for  1991?  That  would  come  to 
about  1,500,000  recommendations.  I 
mean,  two  recommendations  per  em- 
ployee in  a  system  the  size  of  the  Post 
Office  is  a  lot  of  ideas,  1,500,000  new 
ideas. 

Let  us  say  that  we  decided  that  we 
were  not  going  to  try  to  reach  the 
MlUiken  goal  of  90-percent  implemen- 
tation. We  would  accept  20  percent  for 
the  first  year.  That  is  300,000  changes 
in  the  postal  system. 

That  currently  would  be  illegal.  We 
would  have  to  rethink  the  union  con- 
tracts. We  would  have  to  rethink  the 
system  of  management.  We  would  have 
to  rethink  the  civil  service  laws.  We 
would  have  to  rethink  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  the  way  in  which  we  manage  per- 
sonnel in  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  be  a  totally  different  approach. 

Yet,  you  are  never  going  to  get  to  the 
kind  of  productivity  we  need  in  the 
postal  system  to  compete  with  United 
Parcel  Service,  to  compete  with  Fed- 
eral Express,  to  deliver  the  mall  as  effi- 
ciently and  as  effectively  as  is  possible 
technically  in  the  modem  world.  You 
will  never  get  there  without  going  to 


some  kind  of  process  of  quality  and 
some  kind  of  encouragement. 

The  reason  is  very  practical.  Now- 
adays, for  most  compajiies,  we  hire  a 
consultant.  We  bring  them  in,  and  they 
fly  in  first  class,  they  stay  in  a  nice 
hotel,  they  interview  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  work,  they  then  summa- 
rize the  interviews  and  write  a  paper 
on  what  the  people  who  do  the  work 
told  them. 

What  this  process  of  quality,  as  de- 
fined by  Deming,  suggests  is  that  the 
person  who  best  knows  how  to  deliver 
the  mail  in  CarroUton,  GA,  is  probably 
the  person  delivering  the  mail.  They 
probably  have  more  ideas  per  year 
about  how  to  improve  the  mail  system 
than  anybody  else,  because  they  are  ac- 
tually living  it  every  day.  The  person 
who  best  can  improve  the  mail  in  Grif- 
fin, GA,  is  working  in  the  Griffin  Post 
Office,  and  if  we  could  liberate  and  en- 
gage as  a  stakeholder  every  person  cur- 
rently working  in  the  system,  possibly 
by  giving  them  a  bonus  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  said,  "Look,  get  to 
a  postal  system  which  actually  breaks 
even,  and  which  meets  certain  quality 
standards,  then  you  get  a  bonus.  Every- 
body in  the  system  gets  a  bonus,"  or 
some  other  approach  which  allows  us 
in  a  positive  way  to  begin  to  encourage 
every  single  postal  worker  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  the  best  possible 
process. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  I  am  not  pick- 
ing on  the  Postal  Service.  I  would  say 
the  same  thing  is  true  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  NASA  in 
terms  of  space,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  for  every  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  it  is  also  true  for 
State  governments,  county  govern- 
ments, city  governments,  and  local 
school  boards.  It  is  true  for  hospitals. 
Every  institution  in  America  has  to  en- 
gage their  employees  and  their  partici- 
pants as  a  stakeholder  and  get  them 
committed  to  a  routine  process  of  rec- 
ommending changes  so  that  the  people 
who  are  actually  doing  the  work  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  improving  the 
work. 

In  addition  to  technology,  which  is 
the  first  quadrant:  economic  and  man- 
a«:ement  principles,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond; and  the  concept  of  quality,  the 
fourth  and  last  quadrant,  if  you  will, 
from  9  o'clock  until  noon,  or  from  9  to 
12  in  terms  of  a  circle,  is  traditional 
American  culture.  Now,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize I  think  this  is  both  the  most 
abstract  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  circle  of  American 
success. 

Traditional  American  culture  is  what 
generally  makes  us  American.  It  is  op- 
timism, belief  in  a  better  future,  it  is 
the  right  to  pursue  happiness,  it  is  in- 
centives, it  is  opportunity,  it  is  the 
dream  of  an  endless  frontier,  whether 
that  frontier  is  geographic  or  economic 
or  intellectual  or  just  personal  success, 
it  is  the  ability  of  people  to  try  to  de- 
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velop  a  bettfcr  future.  It  Is  what 
brougrht  peoplo  to  America  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  i?hy  today  more  people 
want  to  imiilgnrate  to  the  United 
States  than  a  ay  other  country  in  the 
world,  becauaj  there  is  an  American 
dream  of  a  dyiamic,  better,  expanding, 
open-ended  futjure. 

But  traditional  American  culture  has 
very  unique  ct  aracteristics,  and  yet  for 
the  laat  50  ye)  its,  we  have  tried  to  im- 
pose a  bureauc  ratio  welfare  state  which 
cuts  right  acniss  American  culture.  We 
have  tried  to  impose  a  system  which 
would  make  ^jnericans  into  little  bu- 
reaucrats. We  have  tried  to  design  a 
system  where  redtape  and  government 
employees  would  define  the  structure 
and,  in  effect,  trap  America. 

We  ought  tc  be  honest.  It  has  failed. 
Americans  aie  smarter,  more  ener- 
getic, more  creative,  more  willful  than 
any  bureaucracy.  They  work  their  way 
around  it,  urder  it,  through  it,  and 
they  are  extraordinarily  inventive  at 
finding  ways  t  o  find  loopholes. 

We  keep  trjing  to  find  better,  tight- 
er, narrower  rules,  and  people,  frankly, 
simply  outsmj  irt  them.  You  finally  get 
so  many  rules  that  even  the  bureau- 
crats cannot  figure  out  what  it  was 
they  were  sv  pposed  to  enforce,  and 
they  cannot  i«member  any  more  who 
did  what,  anc  the  books  are  so  thick 
that  nobody  iictually  knows  what  the 
devil  is  going  on,  the  Tax  Code  being 
the  best  exam  pie. 

I  now  want  to  suggest  that  that  fun- 
damentally hw  got  the  world  upside 
down.  Bureaucracy  can  work.  In  Confu- 
cian China,  bureaucracy  worked.  In 
Germany,  bureaucracy  worked.  Bu- 
reaucracy will  work  anywhere  that  the 
local  culture]  reinforces  the  bureauc- 
racy. Anywhere  on  the  planet  where 
people  wake  I  up  in  the  morning  and 
they  say,  "Gee,  I  wonder  what  the  rules 
are.  I  want  to  know  so  I  can  obey  the 
rules,"  bureaucracy  works  perfectly. 
People  say,  "The  government  said 
these  are  thq  ground  rules,  and  I  will 
obey  the  ground  rules." 

My  favoritfe  example  is  the  Auto- 
bahn. Peoplef  who  have  been  in  Ger- 
many instaably  remember  this.  The 
German  peome  have  a  contract  with 
their  polltlclkns.  They  will  not  allow 
their  politiciins  to  set  a  speed  limit  on 
the  Autobahn,  because  if  they  did,  they 
would  obey  it,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
obey  it,  so  t^ey  do  not  have  one.  It  is 
very  clear.  Aiiy  German  politician  who 
suggests  thati  they  set  a  speed  limit  on 
the  AutobahQ  would  be  defeated  at  the 
next  election. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  everywhere  else 
In  Germany  where  they  have  speed  lim 
its,  they  expect  them  to  be  obeyed,  and 
they  are  so  obedient  that  the  way  the 
German  polloe  stop  traffic  violations  is 
they  photograph  your  car  license  with 
the  picture  of  the  radar  speed  next  to 
It,  they  send  you  the  photograph  along 
with  the  bill,  and  you  dutifully  send 


your  fine  in.  It  makes  perfect  sense  in 
a  rule-abiding  society. 

The  American  people  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent approach  to  dealing  with  speed 
limits.  In  America,  there  are  two  sipeed 
limits  virtually  eversrwhere.  There  is 
the  de  jure  speed  limit,  which  is  the 
legal  posted  number,  and  there  is  the 
de  faicto  speed  limit,  often  between  5 
and  10  miles  an  hour  faster,  which  is 
the  speed  at  which  the  police  pull  you 
over. 
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In  virtually  every  American,  in  every 
audience  I  have  talked  to  this  about,  30 
audiences,  I  say,  "How  many  of  you 
now  in  the  last  30  days  looked  at  a 
speed  limit  to  see  how  much  faster  you 
can  go?"  Virtually  everyone  gets  a 
sheepish  grrin  and  admits  the  truth  is 
that  the  speed  limit  was  the  beginning 
point  of  how  fast  they  would  go.  It  was 
not  the  ceiling.  It  was  the  bsisement.  It 
was  the  measuring  point. 

I  apply  the  same  technique  in  high 
schools.  I  walk  into  high  schools  and 
say,  "How  many  of  you  know  somebody 
who  cheats?"  Every  hand  goes  up, 
every  time.  Why?  Because  we  have 
turned  education,  which  has  to  be  a 
missionary  vocation,  it  has  to  be  a  vo- 
cation of  passion,  it  has  to  involve  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  has  to  involve 
the  acquisition  of  skills  because  a  per- 
son wants  to  be  able  to  learn.  We  have 
turned  education  into  a  bureaucracy. 
The  more  bureaucratic  we  make  it,  the 
more  paperwork  we  have,  and  the  more 
we  drive  out  good  teachers,  and  turn 
teachers  into  bureaucrats,  the  more 
students  rebel.  So  students  arrive,  and 
they  know  it  is  not  about  learning,  but 
about  paperwork.  If  it  is  about  paper- 
work, they  are  good  Americans,  their 
job  is  to  cheat. 

There  are  teenagers  who  spend  three 
times  as  much  time  figruring  out  how 
to  get  around  the  rules  than  to  obey. 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  core  American 
value.  Anyone  who  has  seen  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  or  Clint  Eastwood 
movies  understands  the  underlying 
principle.  The  rules  are  there,  but  get- 
ting it  there  is  more  important.  Oppor- 
tunity transcends  bureaucracy.  The 
duty  transcends  petty  paperwork,  and 
that  ultimately  America  is  about  the 
individual  doing  what  they  have  to,  not 
what  they  are  told.  That  theme  goes 
through  our  literature.  It  goes  through 
our  detective  novels.  It  goes  through 
movies. 

I  remind  audiences  who  have  seen  the 
movie  "Pretty  Woman."  That  was  not 
about  obeying  the  rules,  but  one  of  the 
most  popular  movies  we  have  had. 

Again  and  again,  when  we  come  back 
to  the  basic  pattern,  the  fact  is  the 
American  people  strongly,  deeply,  have 
an  irresistible  urge  to  control  their 
own  destiny  and  resist  deeply  the  proc- 
ess of  a  bureaucratic  welfare  state  con- 
trolling it. 


I  want  to  propose  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  have  to  admit  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  full  details  of  how  this  will 
work,  but  I  want  to  propose  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  want  to  literally  turn 
the  process  upside  down.  Instead  of 
having  a  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
which  tries  to  define  being  American, 
we  want  to  start  with  traditional 
American  culture,  and  then  rethink 
the  entire  government.  We  want  to  de- 
sign a  government  which  reflects 
American  values  and  American  habits, 
and  American  patterns,  so  that  the 
government  is  reinforcing  and 
strengthening  what  works  in  America, 
instead  of  obstructing  and  narrowing 
and  controlling  what  works  in  Amer- 
ica. In  that  process,  I  want  to  suggest 
10  basic  values  of  traditional  American 
culture. 

First,  national  safety.  I  think  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, that  the  world  is  dangerous.  There 
is  evil  in  the  world.  We  want  America 
to  be  stronger  than  those  dangers,  that 
we  do  not  want  America  to  ever  look 
like  Kuwait  City,  or  Lebanon,  or  Af- 
ghanistan. So  the  American  people  are 
prepared  and  committed  to  being 
stronger  than  any  potential  danger. 

Second,  personal  safety.  I  think 
Americans  are  angry  at  being  fright- 
ened. They  are  tired  of  a  drug  culture 
existing,  and  defying  civilization,  and 
tired  of  turning  on  the  evening  news  to 
see  who  got  killed  in  the  large  cities. 
They  are  ashamed  and  furious.  More 
young  people  were  killed  in  America 
during  the  100  days  of  the  ground  war 
of  Desert  Storm  than  were  killed  in 
Desert  Storm.  It  is  an  outrage  that  we 
have  given  up  large  parts  of  our  inner 
city  to  barbarism.  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  the  very  first  entitle- 
ment under  the  Constitution  is  that  a 
person  is  entitled  to  be  physically  safe. 
They  are  entitled  for  their  children  to 
be  physically  safe.  The  idea  that  a  per- 
son cannot  send  their  child  to  the  play- 
grround  because  they  might  be  shot,  or 
they  might  run  into  a  drug  dealer,  is 
an  outrage.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  as 
treasonous  to  the  American  dream  as 
an  outside  enemy.  I  think  Americans 
want  to  reestablish  and  reimpose  per- 
sonal safety  as  a  value  rivaling  na- 
tional safety. 

Third,  Americans  believe  in  family 
and  community.  If  we  go  back  and  read 
de  Tocqueville's  classic  book  on  De- 
mocracy in  America,  written  in  the 
1830's.  he  said  that  what  made  America 
unique,  what  made  it  a  tremendously 
powerful  country  was  not  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  family,  the  neighbors, 
the  voluntary  organization,  the  church 
or  sjmagog,  the  thousands  of  ways,  as 
President  Bush  says,  "the  thousand 
points  of  light  by  which  Americans  or- 
ganize themselves."  Not  organized  by 
the  Government.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
organized  by  government.  America  is 
organized  by  volunteers  in  their  own 
way.  As  I»resident  Bush  put  it  so  brll- 
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liantly  in  the  State  of  the  Union, 
"Doing  the  hard  work  of  freedom,  cre- 
ating a  community  of  conscience."  The 
instinct,  as  President  Bush,  said,  "If 
you  have  a  hammer,  find  a  nail."  I 
think  it  is  that  concept  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  natural  instinct,  because 
they  love  their  family,  because  they 
love  their  community,  because  they 
are  excited  about  their  voluntary  orga- 
nization, whether  it  is  the  Girl  Scouts 
or  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  or  whatever  it  Is,  that 
Americans  want  to  be  involved,  and 
that  America,  for  most  citizens,  is  not 
just  a  flag  and  a  National  Capitol  and 
the  White  House.  America  Is  our  right 
to  have  our  family  that  we  love,  our 
right  to  belong  to  our  community  that 
we  are  committed  to. 

Fourth,  Americans  believe  in  work- 
ing, despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  wel- 
fare state.  Even  people  who  are  third 
generation  of  welfare,  when  they  are 
interviewed,  they  will  tell  the  inter- 
viewer that  they  believe  that  work  is 
morally  necessary.  They  believe  people 
should  work,  and  they  are  very  finis- 
trated  by  the  welfare  system.  Yet, 
what  do  we  do  as  a  government?  Here 
may  be  the  best  example  of  how  the 
government  of  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state  cuts  across  and  cripples  the 
very  core  values  of  a  traditional  Amer- 
ican culture,  and  how  it  cuts  across 
and  cripples  a  successful  America.  The 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  says  that  if 
a  person  is  65  and  earns  more  than 
$7,000,  that  the  Government  will  take 
away  $1  in  Social  Security  for  every  S3 
they  earn.  Now  this  is  foolish.  It  is 
foolish  in  terms  of  human  cost.  It  is 
foolish  financially.  It  is  foolish  first  of 
all  in  human  cost.  We  absolutely  know 
as  a  fact  that  the  longer  a  person  stays 
active,  the  healthier  a  person  will  be. 
We  know  they  will  live  a  longer  life, 
spend  fewer  days  in  a  nursing  home, 
fewer  days  in  the  hospital.  Mathemati- 
cally, most  people  are  better  off  to  stay 
busy.  Yet,  what  is  the  ground  rule  of 
punishing  a  person  for  work  at  65?  It 
says,  "Do  not  stay  active." 

Now,  it  is  not  only  foolish  in  the 
human  values,  that  we  want  people  to 
be  healthy  and  involved  and  psycho- 
logically committed  to  life,  but  also 
very  foolish  financially.  Why?  Because 
if  a  person  becomes  inactive  and  they 
get  sick.  Medicare  pays  for  their  ill- 
ness. So,  we  will  spend  more  on  these 
people  in  health  care  costs  for  the  ill- 
nesses the  government  encourages,  by 
encouraging  passivity,  then  we  will 
save  in  Social  Security  money  by  not 
having  them  stay  busy. 

Now,  every  senior  citizen  I  know,  and 
every  person  over  55  is  thinking  about 
this,  and  thinks  it  Is  outrageous.  Yet 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  cannot 
And  a  way  to  replace  that,  even  though 
there  are  22  bills  in  th«  Congress  today 
to  repeal  it.  Clearly,  a  step  toward  the 
traditional  American  culture  would  be 
to  encourage  people  over  65  to  work. 


There  Is  a  second  half  of  that.  Look 
at  what  it  did  to  the  poor.  We  say  to 
the  poor  today,  "Gee,  you  really  ought 
to  get  a  job.  By  the  way,  if  you  go  and 
get  a  job,  you  will  pay  taxes.  We  will 
take  away  Medicaid,  so  you  and  the 
children  won't  have  health  care.  We 
will  take  away  your  aid  to  family  and 
dependent  children.  We  will  take  away 
your  food  stamps.  We  will  start  charg- 
ing you  for  the  public  housing  projects 
you  have  been  getting  in  housing,  for 
firee."  What  is  the  net  result?  If  we 
have  any  business  sense,  and  I  have 
said  this  directly  to  businessmen  who 
are  in  contracting,  where  they  bid  on  a 
job.  I  said,  "If  you  had  a  job  oppor- 
tunity that  costs  you  as  much  as  get- 
ting a  job  does  when  you  are  on  wel- 
fare, you  would  never  bid  on  it,  because 
you  would  go  broke."  Poor  people  are 
not  dumb.  Poor  people  are  not  stupid. 
Poor  people  are  not  unable  to  figure 
out  what  happens.  They  say,  "I  can  do 
nothing,  I  will  get  food  stamps,  firee 
housing,  aid  to  family  and  dependent 
children,  and  I  will  get  Medicaid,  or  I 
can  work,"  which  is  what  the  culture 
says  they  should  do,  "and  I  lose  all 
that.  I  don't  think  so." 

So,  we  have  to  rethink  the  entire 
welfare  state  system,  starting  with  the 
principle  that  every  person  under  65 
who  is  able  bodied  should  be  required 
to  work  if  they  get  money  from  the 
Government.  Any  money.  As  long  as 
they  are  physically  and  mentally  able. 

Now,  in  that  set,  if  they  are  able  bod- 
led  under  65,  once  they  work  for  their 
money,  we  want  them  to  have  a  sav- 
ings account.  If  they  want  to  moon- 
light at  night  on  the  weekends,  we 
want  them  to.  If  they  want  to  Increase 
their  hours  to  have  a  better  future,  we 
want  them  to,  instead  of  having  cre- 
ated the  welfare  state  ceiling  so  expen- 
sive to  rise  above  for  the  poor,  what  we 
want  to  do  is  create  a  long-term  oppor- 
tunity, an  escalator,  in  which  every 
time  a  person  goes  to  work  they  are 
slightly  better  off  than  if  they  did  not. 
Every  time  they  take  a  second  job. 
they  are  slightly  better  off  than  if  they 
didn't,  which  means  changing  the  wel- 
fare system,  food  stamps,  the  Tax 
Code,  so  that  net  advantage  of  doing 
something  is  that  the  margin  is  always 
better  than  not  doing  something. 

Fifth,  Americans  believe  in  savings. 
When  we  work,  we  want  to  save  some- 
thing, partly  because  of  the  Bible,  the 
fact  talked  about  7  fat  years  followed 
by  7  lean  years.  Partly  Walt  Disney's 
fable  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant, 
where  the  ant  saved  up  and  survived 
the  winter,  and  the  grasshopper  got  In 
trouble  by  not  saving.  Partly  common 
sense  that  a  person  is  better  off,  has 
more  power,  more  control  over  their 
life,  if  they  save.  That  is  why  over  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  want 
individual  retirement  accounts.  We 
want  to  save.  What  is  the  Tax  Code  of 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  saying? 


It  says  if  a  person  borrows  enough, 
they  can  deduct  it. 

D  1730 

If  you  save,  we  are  going  to  tax  It. 

We  have  exactly  the  wrong  incentive 
system  in  our  Tax  Code  to  be  a  healthy 
culture. 

When  we  save,  by  the  way,  we  want 
to  invest.  A  lot  of  my  friends  who  be- 
lieve in  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  the  fact  is 
£Llmost  no  Americans  when  they  save 
hide  it  in  their  mattresses  or  bury  it 
out  in  the  back  yard. 

Americans  believe  deeply  that  they 
want  to  Invest,  first  of  all  because  they 
want  a  return  on  their  money.  They 
want  it  to  grow.  They  want  to  have 
more  of  it  in  the  future.  They  are  pret- 
ty smart  about  that. 

Second,  because  they  know  instinc- 
tively that  if  you  do  not  Invest  in  the 
next  factory,  if  you  do  not  Invest  in  the 
next  machine  tool  and  the  next  com- 
puter, if  you  do  not  invest  In  the  next 
job,  there  is  not  going  to  be  work,  that 
a  healthy  economy  requires  that  some- 
body invest  their  savings  which  they 
earn  by  working. 

The  seventh  value  in  the  traditional 
American  culture  is  learning,  not  nec- 
essarily education,  but  learning.  You 
walk  into  a  room  and  say  you  have  a 
Ph.D.,  people  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
pressed. If  you  walk  in  a  room  and  you 
know  what  they  need  to  learn,  they  are 
impressed. 

This  is  a  country  which  believes  in 
learning  what  you  need  when  you  need 
it  as  easily  as  possible  and  as  fast  as 
possible.  That  is  why,  for  example,  we 
buy  more  self-help  books  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  We  buy 
books  on  how  to  cook.  We  buy  books  on 
how  to  build  things.  We  buy  books  on 
how  to  repair  cars.  We  buy  books  on 
how  to  be  healthy.  We  buy  books  on 
how  to  take  vacations.  The  fact  is  that 
to  an  extraordinary  scale,  Americans 
believe  in  learning  and  want  to  learn 
and  want  to  be  better  off,  but  they  do 
want  to  learn  at  their  own  speed. 

One  of  the  remarkable  problems  of 
the  last  30  years  has  been  the  gap  be- 
tween the  technologies  available  for  a 
user-friendly  learning  society  and  the 
system  of  bureaucratic  education. 

Imagine,  we  have  audiotapes,  video- 
tapes, computers  that  are  available  at 
home,  you  could  offer  an  entire  sum- 
mer school  by  cable  television  which 
people  could  take  when  it  was  conven- 
ient. They  could  set  their  VCR's  to 
record  things.  You  could  tie  every 
rural  high  school  in  America  by  tele- 
vision into  the  finest  education  in 
America.  We  are  doing  this.  In 
Carrollton,  GA,  students  are  learning 
Japanese  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska by  television.  In  Carrollton 
High  School,  students  are  participating 
directly  in  a  specialized  CNN  program 
where  every  morning,  and  CNN  broad- 
casts I  believe  at  3:45  In  the  morning, 
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there  is  a  15-rilnute  specialized  news 
program  with  a  backup  computer  pack- 
age so  that  stuflents  are  learning  about 
Iraq  by  studying  Iraq  because  it  is  in 
the  news. 

The  result  his  been  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  the  tmount  of  learning,  and 
yet  our  capacil  y  to  go  beyond  the  cur- 
rent system  is  unbelievable.  I  attended 
recently  a  proirram  in  Jonesboro,  GA, 
where  young  pjople  were  going  in  and 
their  parents  \rere  paying  $19  an  hour 
to  have  access  to  a  computer  which  at 
first  assessed  their  skills  and  then  al- 
lowed them  t3  teach  themselves  at 
their  own  pace,  and  yet  students  were 
getting  a  year's  improvement  in  6 
weeks. 

Now.  there  ii  something  wrong  if  we 
have  that  dlff«  rence  between  what  we 
could  do  and  w  tiat  we  are  doing,  and  so 
we  need  to  think  through,  and  I  want 
to  commend  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Lamar  Alexander  for  the  ex- 
traordinary fiiBt  steps  they  have  just 
introduced  lasi.  week,  because  I  think 
the  stepe  that  1 5ecretary  Alexander  and 
President  Busli  have  announced  are  a 
major  first  stiide  toward  the  kind  of 
process  for  a  successful  America  that  I 
am  talking  abjut.  They  want  to  have 
the  kind  of  fiexibility.  experimen- 
tation, and  ope  nness  to  real  change  and 
real  improvemsnt  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  toduy. 

Eighth,  Ame"icans  believe  in  health. 
Notice  I  do  not  say  health  care.  Ameri- 
cans are  less  interested  in  getting  well 
than  they  are  in  avoiding  illness,  and 
yet  the  whole  system  works  backward. 
The  sjrstem  does  not  encourage  any 
health  care.  The  system  does  not  en- 
courage the  right  behaviors.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  reward  people  who  do  the 
right  things. 

The  system  )a8ically  says,  "Look,  if 
you  go  ahead  a  nd  drink  as  much  as  you 
want  and  eat  as  much  as  you  want, 
smoke  as  mucl  i  as  you  want,  avoid  any 
activity,  trulr  get  into  a  bad  case. 
Medicare  will  pay  for  all  your  bypass 
operations;  but  by  the  way,  we  won't 
do  anything  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  bypass  ope  -atlon." 

One  suggestion,  just  as  an  example 
that  has  been|  mentioned,  is  the  idea 
that  maybe  wa  ought  to  have  a  X200  tax 
credit  so  that  every  person  55  years  and 
older  who  has  an  aimual  physical 
where  their  ckrdlovascular  system  is 
above  the  danger  level  for  heart  disease 
automaticallyjgets  rewarded  for  eating 
right,  exerclsitig  right,  doing  the  right 
things,  f^icingi  care  of  themselves,  and 
ftunkly.  if  yo4  took  trom  55  to  95,  that 
is  40  years,  add  S200,  that  is  X8.000  over 
that  period  off  time,  that  would  be  in- 
credibly cheaaer  than  one  heart  oper- 
ation and  youlcould  a^ord  to  pay  a  lot 
of  people  to  oe  healthy  at  the  cost  of 
one  person  beoomlng  sick. 

But  the  deeper  point  I  am  making  is 
that  we  want  to  become  a  society 
which  focuses  on  good  health  and  then 
takes  care  of  those  who  have  a  genetic 


defect  or  happen  to  catch  a  disease.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  a  society  as  we  are 
today  which  ignores  all  the  require- 
ments of  good  health  and  then  spends 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  a 
higher  percentage  of  gross  national 
product,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  for  a  very  chaotic  bureaucratic 
and  uneven  medical  heath  care  system. 
So  we  need  fundamental  rethinking 
from  the  ground  up.  We  need  a  process 
of  change  in  health  care  to  get  to 
health,  rather  than  simply  to  take  care 
of  disease. 

Ninth,  Americans  believe  in  the  envi- 
ronment. The  enviroimient  means  two 
different  things  to  Americans.  First  of 
all,  it  is  quality  of  life.  We  are  a 
wealthy  enough  society  that  if  we  want 
to  save  the  buffalo  or  the  elephant  or 
the  rhinoceros,  if  we  want  to  have  a 
wilderness  area,  we  can  afford  it.  Well, 
we  may  only  go  and  visit  a  wilderness 
once  or  twice  in  our  lifetimes,  but  we 
feel  psychologically  richer  by  the  act 
of  going  out  and  knowing  that  every 
day  we  could  go  there  if  we  wanted  to. 

But  there  is  a  second  part  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  public  health.  Ameri- 
cans instinctively  know  that  in  the  age 
of  chemicals,  in  the  age  of  very  sophis- 
ticated worldwide  manufacturing,  that 
our  public  environment  in  health  terms 
is  beyond  our  control.  We  want  a  gov- 
ernment which  regiilates  and  monitors 
and  watches  the  health  aspects  of  what 
is  happening  around  us. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  single  conservative  who 
does  not  become  an  environmentalist 
the  morning  you  tell  them  that  they 
are  going  to  have  a  toxic  waste  dump 
next  to  their  home.  At  that  minute 
they  decide  that  the  environment  is 
important  and  they  want  to  protect 
their  homes  by  ensuring  there  are  ade- 
quate standards  of  public  health. 

Tenth  and  last  of  the  values  of  tradi- 
tional American  culture  is  honesty  and 
trust.  It  is  fascinating  to  study  it.  but 
the  truth  is  that  politicians  today,  de- 
spite all  the  scandals  of  the  last  10 
years,  are  not  more  dishonest  than 
they  were  30  years  ago.  They  are  in 
fact  more  honest.  The  difference  is  that 
the  culture  has  moved  to  a  level  of 
honesty  and  trust  dramatically  faster 
than  the  political  system  or  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Con- 
gressman Pat  Roberts  of  western  Kan- 
sas, when  you  talk  about  the  problems 
his  wheat  farmers  face,  and  he  drew 
this  contrast.  You  walk  in  anywhere  in 
the  world  today  with  a  driver's  license 
and  a  piece  of  plastic  called  a  credit 
card,  you  see  a  stranger  across  the 
counter  and  they  will  give  you  an  auto- 
mobile and  they  expect  when  you  are 
done  to  return  the  car.  automatically. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  you  would  have 
had  to  bring  them  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities and  they  would  have  checked  the 
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gold  to  make  sure  it  vraa  not  counter- 
felt.  Today  they  trust  you. 

A  similar  example,  you  call  an  800 
number  for  an  airline  reservation  in  a 
city  you  do  not  know  about,  talking  to 
a  person  you  will  never  meet  whose 
name  you  do  not  get.  You  are  told  what 
time  the  plane  will  leave,  what  seat 
you  will  have  on  it,  and  how  much  it 
will  cost.  Five  or  six  weeks  later  you 
show  up  at  the  airport,  trusting  the 
airplane  to  be  there  and  expecting  to 
have  a  seat  on  it.  That  is  an  extraor- 
dinary level  of  honesty  and  trust.  It  is 
a  99.999  level  of  trusting  the  system  to 
be  there  and  to  be  honest. 

Congressman  Roberts  pointed  out  to 
me  that  his  wheat  farmers  are  faced 
with  1,300  pages  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, 4,000  pages  of  regulations,  and 
they  have  to  go  to  the  Agricultural 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Office  to  get 
permission  as  to  when  they  can  plant 
wheat,  that  the  bureaucracy  is  not 
trusting,  is  not  built  on  the  notion  of  a 
contract  of  honesty,  and  in  fact  is  just 
the  opposite. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  think  through 
honesty  and  trust. 

To  summarize  the  10  traditional  val- 
ues of  American  culture,  they  are  na- 
tional safety,  personal  safety,  family 
and  community,  working,  saving,  in- 
vesting, learning,  health  and  environ- 
ment, honesty,  and  trust. 

Now,  my  recommendation  is  that  we 
rethink  all  of  American  government 
ft-om  the  school  board  to  the  White 
House  in  the  context  of  dropping  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  model  and 
building  a  new  American  model  built 
around  the  traditional  values  that 
work  for  America. 

D  1740 

And  we  tried  an  experiment  last  year 
through  West  Georgia  College,  which  is 
a  model  as  an  example  of  how  we  might 
end  up  developing  things.  It  was  called 
earning  by  learning.  Dr.  Mel  Steely 
would  be  glad  to  share  with  anyone  in- 
terested their  experience  how  in  your 
own  community  you  could  develop  an 
earning  by  learning  program. 

The  goal  of  the  earning  by  learning 
at  West  Georgia  College  was  to  help 
second-  and  third-graders  who  were 
poor  and  who  were  likely  not  to  learn 
how  to  read,  to  help  them  develop  a 
reading  ability.  It  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  if  you  learn  how  to  read  in 
the  information  age,  you  could  learn 
everything  else  sooner  or  later.  But  if 
you  did  not  learn  how  to  read,  then  you 
are  not  going  to  learn  anything  else, 
and  you  are  in  deep  trouble  education- 
ally. 

We  went  out  to  five  counties,  to  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  to  students  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  who  had  been 
identified  by  their  teachers  as  at  risk. 
That  is.  students  who  were  likely  not 
to  learn  how  to  read. 

We  wanted  something  which  in  the 
traditional  American  cultural  system 
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would  be  an  Incentive  for  these  chil- 
dren to  leam  how  to  read  because  we 
wanted  them  to  read  a  lot  of  books  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Andy  Young,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  was  running  for  Governor, 
and  he  had  a  great  slogan.  He  said, 
"The  most  important  color  In  Georgia 
is  not  black  or  white,  it  is  green." 
What  he  meant  by  that  is  that  in 
America  economic  activity,  making 
money,  getting  ahead,  building  a  big- 
ger shop,  baking  a  bigger  pie  is  what 
makes  America  unique.  We  do  not  care 
who  you  were,  we  care  who  you  want  to 
be.  We  do  not  care  what  you  have  done, 
we  care  about  what  you  want  to  do  in 
the  future. 

Americans  working  together  to 
produce  a  better  economic  future  is 
why  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  you  see  in  some  countries. 

So  we  thought  about  the  concept  of 
green,  as  Andy  Young  was  describing 
it.  When  we  went  to  these  young  peo- 
ple, second-  and  third-graders,  we  said 
to  them,  "We  will  pay  you  $2  a  book  if 
you  will  read."  Now,  let  me  say  first  of 
all,  as  poor  as  they  were,  as  young  as 
they  were,  they  understood  the  theo- 
retical concept.  Every  young  person  we 
talked  to  imderstood  the  idea  that  if 
they  would  read  a  book  they  would  get 
$2.  We  did  not  have  to  explain  it  very 
much.  They  were  a  little  doubtful. 
They  felt  that  we  were  going  to  manip- 
ulate them.  They  said,  "You  are  really 
promising  us,  but  there  won't  be  cash 
at  the  end.  You  just  want  us  to  do  it, 
and  you  won't  reward  us." 

We  said,  "Nope,  we  will  give  It  to  you 
as  cash." 

We  had  282  students  participate.  The 
average  student  read  16  to  18  books. 
Our  No.  1  reader  was  Stephanie  Wynn 
of  Villa  Ricca,  GA;  she  read  83  books, 
was  paid  $166.  Her  dad  took  a  day  off 
fi-om  work  to  protect  her  at  graduation 
because  at  8  years  of  age,  $166  is  a  lot 
of  cash. 

I  saw  Stephanie  recently.  She  bought 
doll  clothing,  she  bought  back-to- 
school  clothing,  and  has  over  $100  in 
savings.  She  Inspired  us  to  go  to  talk 
to  banks  about  the  idea  that  this  sum- 
mer if  West  Georgia  College  develops 
an  earning  by  learning  program,  nmybe 
local  banks  ought  to  offer  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  money  in 
savings  and  if  they  keep  their  money  in 
savings  for  3  months,  to  double  their 
money,  or  some  other  incentive,  to 
give  them  a  big  incentive,  a  big  desire 
to  leam  the  concept  that  you  can  save 
your  money. 

The  average  student  earning  S32  to 
$36  spent  most  of  their  money  on  cloth- 
ing because  they  were  very  poor  and 
wanted  back-to-school  clothing.  There 
is  a  wonderful  story  in  the  Newnan 
newspaper  of  a  young  girl,  9  years  old. 
going  into  a  store  to  buy  the  first 
sneakers  she  ever  earned  with  her  own 
money  that  she  had  gotten  by  reading. 

The  program  was  very  thin  in  bu- 
reaucracy. We  paid  one  adult  S500,  Dr. 


Verl  Short,  an  education  professor  at 
West  Georgia  College.  He  held  every- 
thing together.  We  had  47  adult  volun- 
teers fulfilling  President  Bush's  con- 
cept of  a  thousand  points  of  light, 
doing  the  hard  work  of  fl-eedom. 

We  had  no  investment  in  books  be- 
cause we  used  public  libraries.  That  is 
what  they  are  there  for.  The  students 
checked  the  books  out  from  the  librar- 
ies. There  was  a  simple  principle:  You 
had  to  come  in  once  a  week,  bring  in 
your  books,  talking  to  an  adult  who  is 
not  related  to  you,  and  you  showed  him 
the  books  and  say,  "I  read  these 
books."  The  adult— after  all.  these  are 
second-  and  third-grade  books — would 
read  through  the  books  and  ask  you 
questions.  If  you  could  not  answer  the 
questions,  the  adult  would  ask  you  to 
read  the  book  out  loud.  If  you  could 
not  read  the  book  out  loud,  you  did  not 
get  the  money. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  students  who 
participated,  when  tested  in  January, 
scored  over  a  year  improvement  in 
their  reading  ability.  And  we  intend  to 
go  back  this  summer. 

But  any  American  anywhere  can  run 
this  program.  There  are  some  churches 
in  Atlanta  that  are  working  diligently 
on  the  problem  of  how  do  you  help 
young  black  males  9  to  13  that  are  now 
trying  out  this  very  same  concept  In 
public  housing  projects  in  Atlanta.  We 
had  had  inqiiiries  fi-om,  I  think,  some 
25  States  now  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  doing  earning  by  learning. 

Literally,  you  can  decide  how  much 
money  you  have,  that  you  want  to 
spend  helping  young  children  learning 
how  to  read,  divide  by  2.  and  that  is 
how  many  books  that  you  can  pay  for. 
Then  you  decide  how  many  books  the 
average  child  could  read,  you  divide 
that  number,  and  you  have  a  program 
that  you  can  run.  From  1  child  to  100 
children  to  1,000  children. 

But  the  key  here  is  that  we  were  ac- 
complishing three  things.  First,  we 
were  teaching  literacy  by  getting  them 
to  read.  If  you  read  83  books,  you  read 
a  lot  better  than  if  you  have  not  read 
any. 

Second,  we  were  empowering.  People 
have  heard  this  fancy  word 
empowerment.  Having  money  in  your 
pocket  is  power.  Having  money  in  your 
pocket  gives  you  choices. 

Third,  we  were  Introducing  children 
to  the  concept  of  free  enterprise.  These 
were  children  in  poverty,  living  in  pub- 
lic housing.  They  were  not  used  to  the 
idea  that  you  earn  money.  We  were  of- 
fering them  something  very  radical. 

It  was  child  labor,  it  was  piecework, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  probably  frown  on  it.  But  the 
fact  was  that  to  those  kids  it  was  proof 
that  an  honest  day's  work  would  get  an 
honest  day's  pay;  it  was  proof  that  you 
could  do  something  other  than  pros- 
titution or  drug  dealing  or  armed  rob- 
bery or  other  kinds  of  things,  that  you 
could  go  out  in  America  and  do  some- 


thing intelligent  and  get  paid  for  it  and 
actually  have  money  to  spend  the  way 
you  want  to  spend  it. 

So  I  think  the  idea  of  earning  by 
learning  is  a  nonbureaucratlc,  small 
experiment  that  shows  there  are  alter- 
natives that  fit  traditional  American 
culture  that  are  more  powerful  and 
more  successful  than  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state  models. 

You  can  test  that.  We  spend  at  the 
Federal  level  on  title  I  for  disadvan- 
taged $6,100,000,000  a  year. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  seriously 
that  that  should  all  be  earning  by 
learning.  But  imagine  if  next  year  we 
paid  for  3  billion  books  to  be  read  by 
children.  My  guess  is  that  at  3  billion 
books  being  read  by  children,  we  would 
have  dramatically  changed  America 
overnight  and  we  would  be  a  totally 
different  country  within  a  very  few 
ycjdb  because  evey  poor  child  in  Amer- 
ica would  have  a  direct  Incentive  that 
related  to  learning  and  put  cash  in 
their  pocket,  which  taught  them  the 
whole  concept  of  free  enterprise.  And  it 
could  be  done — again,  I  am  not  saying 
it  is  a  serious  idea  except  as  an  illus- 
tration, we  could  spend  S6  billion 
through  the  bureaucracy  and  not  be 
able  to  stop  dropouts,  not  be  able  to 
stop  illiteracy,  not  be  able  to  get  poor 
children  to  be  able  to  succeed.  Why  not 
try  very  dramatic  experiments?  As  I 
said,  I  think  that  Secretary  Lamar  Al- 
exander and  President  Bush  are  on  ex- 
actly the  right  track  in  launching  a 
new  process  of  developing  a  successful 
American  education  system. 

Now  let  me  bring  this  all  down  to 
what  Americans  can  do  and  what  my 
colleagues  can  do  and  how  we  can  pro- 
ceed. 

I  think  there  are  five  key  steps  in  the 
process  for  a  successful  America.  I 
think  we  need  a  movement  for  a  suc- 
cessful America,  a  movement  toward  a 
decentralized,  bipartisan,  that  has  ev- 
erybody involved  who  wants  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  wants  their  country  to  be 
successful.  First,  we  need  to  find  people 
and  institutions  who  are  succeeding. 
Who  is  doing  things  well?  Not  Just  get- 
ting rich,  by  the  way,  but  successful. 
Some  may  be  succeeding  by  recycling, 
some  may  be  succeeding  at  helping 
people  with  disabilities,  somebody  suc- 
ceeding at  helping  the  poor  leam.  some 
may  be  succeeding  at  helping  folks  who 
might  be  on  alcohol  or  on  drugs.  Who 
are  the  successes  in  our  neighborhoods? 

Second,  we  need  to  ask  them  how  are 
they  succeeding?  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples they  use  to  succeed?  Third,  we 
need  to  network  those  who  are  succeed- 
ing with  other  successes  to  swap  ideas, 
to  reinforce  morale  and  to  build  mo- 
mentum. Get  them  in  the  same  room 
so  they  see  each  other,  so  they  share 
ideas  about  being  successful,  so  they 
can  know  that  it  is  possible  to  have  an 
America  that  is  going  to  work  again. 

Fourth,  we  want  to  publicize  our  suc- 
cesses. We  want  to  remind  other  people 
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that  we  can  succeed,  so  we  can  Increase 
hopes,  so  we  call  educate  people  about 
the  principles  taat  work.  That  is  very 
important,  frai  kly,  because  the  key 
problem  in  Amsrica  today  is  that  all 
too  many  peop  e  have  no  hope.  They 
despair.  If  you  are  a  9-year-old  black 
boy  in  an  inner  Icity  and  you  watch  the 
evening  news  e^ery  day,  you  see  no  ex- 
amples of  success,  you  see  no  examples 
of  hope,  you  se«  no  reason  to  build  for 
a  better  future. 

So  we  want  ta  publicize  success. 

Fifth,  we  want  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples that  we]  taught  by  the  people 
who  are  succeeoing  to  our  larger  insti- 
tutions such  as  education  and  health 
care  and  the  sttTicture  of  Government 
itself.  T 

Let  me  say  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, they  might  explore  these  ideas 
further  with  tne  following  readings: 
They  ought  to  [read  President  Bush's 

1991  State  of  tpe  Union  speech,  they 
ought  to  read  P^il  Crosby's  "Quality  is 
Free."  They  oiight  to  read  Director 
Darman's   introduction   to    the   flscal 

1992  budget;  their  ought  to  read  Edward 
Deming's  "OutT  of  the  Crisis;"  they 
ought  to  read  I  Peter  Drucker's  "The 
Age  of  Discontlpuity"  and  his  very  im- 
portant "The  Effective  Executive,"  and 
they  ought  t«  read  a  book  that 
Marianne  and  i  wrote  called  "Window 
of  Opportunity'*  and  Jack  Kemp's  "An 
American  Renaissance."  They  ought  to 
read  the  speeclk  by  Jim  Pinkerton  at 
the  White  Housi  called  "The  New  Para- 
digm." And  tbty  ought  to  read  Alvln 
Tofner's  "The  "Third  Wave." 

Anyone  who  ^  interested  among  my 
colleagues  who  want  more  information 
about  this,  if  tlfey  want  to  contact  Ra- 
1620  Longworth  Build- 
give  them  more  Infor- 
lumber  is  202-225^197. 
to  give  them  more  in- 
le  concept  of  a  move- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  i  believe  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cr^te  a  successful  Amer- 
ica with  this  ptocess  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  have  the  economic  and  cultural 
strength  to  let  d  the  entire  planet  to 
self-govemmeni ;,  to  freedom  and  to 
safety,  and  I  wamt  to  encourage  every 
one  of  my  colleagues,  and  everyone 
who  is  listening,  to  develop  personally 
on  thefr  own  a  povement  for  a  success- 
ful America  tfat  applies  these  prin- 
ciples so  that  t{>gether  we  can  create  a 
saccessful  21st  tentury  America. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  524 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  from  the  bill 
(H.R.  524). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  wais  no  objection. 


THE  76TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  76th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  genocide.  I  have 
organized  this  special  order  so  that  we 
can  collectively  recognize  the  unspeak- 
able loss  experienced  by  the  Armenian 
people  during  the  years  of  1915-23.  I 
wish  that  I  could  find  the  words  to  de- 
scribe my  feelings  of  outrage  and  de- 
spair when  I  think  of  the  tragic  events 
that  led  to  the  death  of  two  of  every 
three  Armenians  then  living  in  their 
homeland.  Unfortunately,  their  trag- 
edy continues  In  that  a  simple  reverent 
commemoration  of  the  genocide  has 
become  an  item  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

On  the  night  of  April  24,  1915,  over  200 
Armenian  religious,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  Armenian 
community  in  Istanbul  were  arrested, 
exiled  from  the  capital  city,  and  exe- 
cuted. In  a  single  night's  sweep  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  in  Turkey  was  silenced. 
This  tragic  event  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  unfolding,  systematic  pol- 
icy of  deportation  and  extermination 
being  implemented  by  the  Young  Turk 
government.  Consequently,  the  24th  of 
April  represents  for  Armenians  the 
symbolic  beginning  date  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide. 

In  the  following  years  from  1915-23, 
IV^  million  men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered  in  an  attempted  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Government  of  the  Ottoman  Elmplre. 
Before  1914.  over  2  million  Armenians 
lived  in  Turkey.  By  the  end  of  1923,  the 
entire       Armenian       population       of 


Anatolia  had  been  either  killed  or  de- 
ported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  because 
I  am  committed  to  the  truth  about  the 
Armenian  genocide.  The  horror  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  is  made  worse  by 
the  refusal  of  the  current  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  ever  happened.  The  Turks 
attempt  to  account  for  the  vast  de- 
crease in  the  nimiber  of  Armenians  in 
Turkey  as  a  consequence  of  war.  Do 
they  expect  the  Armenians  to  forget 
the  trauma  of  war  and  the  grim  re- 
minders of  the  atrocity  simply  because 
they  have  succeeded  in  tampering  with 
history  and  denying  the  obvious  facts. 

To  not  recognize  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  to  disregard  history.  The  histor- 
ical record  is  clear  and  irrefutable;  it  is 
our  moral  responsibility  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  To  ignore  genocide  only  leads 
to  global  indifference  and  ignorance 
and  human  rights  abuses.  To  forget 
those  who  died  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  abuse  in  future  generations. 

The  truth  about  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  very  clear  to  Henry 
Morganthau,  our  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key between  1913  and  1916,  when  he  re- 
ported back  to  officials  in  Washington 
that,  after  visiting  the  Armenian  terri- 
tories in  1919.  he  had  witnessed  the 
"most  colossal  crime  of  all  ages." 

The  great  British  historian,  Arnold 
Toynbee,  also  in  Turkey  at  the  time, 
later  wrote  of  what  he  saw: 

The  atrociousness  of  the  two  great  twenti- 
eth century  wars  was  aggravated  by  "geno- 
cide" (i.e.  the  wholesale  extermination  of  ci- 
vilian populations).  In  the  First  World  War 
the  Turks  committed  genocide  against  the 
Armenians;  In  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Germans  committed  genocide  against  the 
Jews. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  extensive  evi- 
dence documenting  this  genocide  has 
been  uncovered  not  by  Armenians,  but 
by  Jews,  who  found  a  chilling  and  com- 
pelling pattern  of  connections  between 
the  two  events.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  owned  up  to 
its  past  while  Turkey  insists  on  ignor- 
ing historical  reality. 

President  Carter  once  said: 

It's  generally  not  known  In  the  world  that 
In  the  years  preceding  1916.  there  was  a  con- 
certed effort  made  to  eliminate  all  the  Ar- 
menian people,  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  that  ever  befell  any  group. 

Perhaps  if  more  people  had  known 
about  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
when  Adolf  Hitler  rallied  his  command- 
ers in  chief  at  Obersalzburg  before  the 
invasion  of  Poland  in  August  1939,  that 
tragedy  would  have  been  prevented. 
Hitler  asked,  "Who  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians?" To  that,  1986  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  recipient  and  Holocaust  survivor 
Elie  Wiesel  responded,  "He  was  right. 
No  one  remembered  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  seek  is  the  dig- 
nity of  a  truthful  recognition  of  histor- 
ical fact  as  a  first  step  in  the  slow 
process  of  healing  such  a  deep  wound. 
The  denial  of  history   that  has  been 
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well  documented  by  survivors,  eye- 
witnesses, correspondents,  U.S.  Presi- 
dents, and  even  past  Congresses  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  recognition 
of  the  Armenian  genocide.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey  can  help  in  this  recovery 
process  by  acknowledging  the  crimes  of 
Its  predecessor  as  our  German  ally  has 
done. 

As  we  reflect  upon  this  tragedy,  I 
cannot  help  but  admire  the  strength  of 
the  Armenian  people  who  have  endured 
countless  hardships  in  addition  to  the 
genocide.  The  earthquake  of  1988  killed 
over  35,000  Armenians  and  has  left  over 
500,000  people  homeless  today.  Further- 
more, the  ongoing  conflict  in  Nagomo- 
Karabagh  has  inhibited  the  inter- 
national relief  efforts  to  aid  earth- 
quake victims  as  well  as  resulted  in  an- 
other 300,000  homeless  Armenians  due 
to  anti-Armenian  violence.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  today's  special  order  com- 
memorating those  killed  during  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  will  demonstrate 
America's  concern  for  those  Armenians 
In  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  all  over 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  will  be  speaking  with  me 
today  who  will  help  me  communicate 
that  the  genocide  will  not  go 
unacknowledged  and  unmoumed.  As  we 
gather  here  today  to  commemorate  the 
Armenian  genocide  in  which  1,500,000 
human  beings  were  brutally  murdered, 
we  comfort  the  survivors,  and  we  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
murdered  and  try  to  gain  insight  and 
learn  lessons  from  this  experience  so 
that  a  similar  episode  may  never  be  re- 
peated again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ft-om  California  [Mr.  Dooley],  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  solemn 
remembrance  of  a  great  human  trag- 
edy, the  Armenian  genocide.  It  par- 
allels the  chilling  Nazi  Holocaust,  but 
much  of  the  world  is  still  unaware  of 
the  suffering  and  misery  that  the  Ar- 
menian people  endured.  Today  is 
marked  to  call  attention  to  this  black 
chapter  in  the  world's  history. 

One  and  one-half  million  Armenian 
people  were  massacred  by  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire  between  1915  and  1923. 
More  than  500,000  Armenians  were  ex- 
iled trom  a  homeland  that  their  ances- 
tors had  occupied  for  more  than  3,000 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  killings  and  depor- 
tations, the  Armenian  population  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  reduced  from 
2.5  million  to  fewer  than  100,000.  A  race 
of  people  was  nearly  eliminated,  and 
the  Turkish  Oovemment  to  this  day 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  this  geno- 
cide ever  happened. 

Today,  77  years  later,  we  commemo- 
rate those  who  lost  their  lives,  and  we 
urge  the  modem  Turkish  Government 


to  acknowledge  the  atrocities  of  the 
past. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  world's  peo- 
ple have  witnessed  the  dawning  of  a 
new  world  order.  Much  of  this  new  con- 
figuration has  taken  place  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  unity. 

However,  the  world  still  has  elements 
of  mistrust  and  destruction.  On  this 
anniversary  of  one  of  mankind's  great- 
est atrocities  we  are  once  again  wit- 
nessing a  shameful  human  tragedy. 
Thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees  are 
djrlng  each  day. 

The  modem  Turkish  Government  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  humanitarian 
gestures  and  relief  toward  the  Kurdish 
refugees.  In  fact,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment of  today  is  far  removed  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury. Turkey  is  a  crucial  ally  of  the 
United  States  and  a  trusted  member  of 
NATO.  A  large  part  of  the  allies'  mili- 
tary success  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a 
direct  result  of  Turkey's  compliance 
and  participation  in  air  strikes  against 
Saddam  Hussein's  war  machine. 

But  part  of  growing  as  a  nation  is 
credibility  and  integrity  is  recognition 
of  events  of  the  past — just  as  Germany 
has  admitted  its  culpability  in  the  Nazi 
Holocaust,  and  just  as  the  United 
States  Government  has  come  to  grips 
with  its  own  atrocities  against  native 
Americans. 

The  enduring  tragedy  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  is  that  to  this  day  the 
Government  of  the  modem  Turkish 
state  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  this 
crime  ever  took  place. 

The  historical  evidence  surrounding 
the  Armenoclde,  however,  is  as  clear 
and  compelling  as  the  evidence  sur- 
rounding the  Jewish  extermination  of 
World  War  n,  Stalin's  destruction  of 
the  Kulaks,  and  Pol  Pot's  massacre  of 
his  own  people  in  Cambodia. 

The  world  is  not  searching  for  an  in- 
dictment of  T\xrkey,  just  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  shameful  era,  whereby 
Turkey  and  the  rest  of  the  world  cari 
make  a  commitment  that  such  events 
will  never  happen  again. 

The  Armenian  people  are  resilient 
and  determined.  The  tragic  1988  earth- 
quake left  30,000  dead  and  more  than 
500,000  homeless,  but  they  are  rebuild- 
ing their  region  and  are  committed  to 
preserving  their  heritage  and  culture. 

The  Armenian-American  community 
today  now  numbers  nearly  1  million 
people,  who  deserve  the  same  respect 
as  the  descendants  of  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust victims. 

The  Armenian  people  need  to  finally 
go  to  bed  at  night  knowing  that  the 
modem  Turkish  Government,  having 
acknowledged  the  sins  of  the  past,  will 
work  with  other  nations  to  ensure  that 
similar  atrocities  never  occur  again. 

a  1800 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I   thank   my   colleague,   the 


gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Dooley]  for  his  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  California  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  and 
commend  my  colleague  trom  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LEHB4AN,  for  arranging  this 
special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ar- 
menian martyrs,  who  were  victims  of 
one  of  the  worst  genocides  of  this  cen- 
tury. On  April  24,  1915,  hundreds  of  Ar- 
menian religious,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  were  rounded  up,  exiled 
and  eventually  murdered  in  remote 
places.  In  the  following  years  fi-om  1915 
to  1923,  IVi  million  men.  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  in  an  at- 
tempted genocide  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple by  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  On  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  massacre,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  observe  this  date  as  one  of  re- 
membrance for  all  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide, especially  those  of  Armenian  an- 
cestry. Now  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  Jewish  geno- 
cide and  the  Soviet  Union  has  recog- 
nized the  extermination  of  millions 
who  disagreed  with  their  government 
under  Stalin,  it  is  time  for  Turkey  to 
recognize  the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nians under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  His- 
tory must  not  forget  that  Armenians 
were  systematically  uprooted  from 
their  homeland  of  3,000  years  and  elimi- 
nated through  massacres  or  exile. 
Those  who  survived  became  homeless 
refugees,  whose  descendants,  with  their 
painful  memories,  can  be  found  in 
many  countries  today.  As  leaders  of  a 
free  and  democratic  nation,  I  believe 
we  must  continue  to  acknowledge  and 
deplore  the  events  surrounding  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  as  vigorously  as  we 
deplore  modem  acts  of  terrorism. 

Today,  Armenians  flourish  and  are 
prominent  and  successful  citizens  of 
our  great  Nation.  Many  of  my  Arme- 
nian fMends  who  survived  have  related 
tragic  stories  of  how  the  events  begin- 
ning on  April  24,  1915  affected  their 
families  and  loved  ones.  I  know  how 
important  this  tribute  is  to  them  and 
to  the  memories  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  In  the  slaughter. 

Cruelty,  murder,  and  genocide  are 
terrible,  terrible  examples  of  man's  in- 
hunuinity  to  man.  We  commemorate 
this  date  so  as  not  to  forget  the  suffer- 
ing and  pain  that  the  Armenian  world 
community  has  endured.  We  recognize 
April  24  as  the  day  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  because  we  must  remember 
that  in  modem  times,  similar  atroc- 
ities have  continued  unchecked.  The 
upsurge  of  violence  in  Azerbaijan  has 
contributed  to  a  recent  surge  of  hunmn 
rights  violations  against  Armenians  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Armenian  families 
are  among  the  Kurdish  refugees  in  Iraq 
that  have  long  endured  persecution  and 
suppression  by  Saddam  Hussein.  As  we 
join  with  Armenians  all  over  the  world 
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in  commemoration  of  this  76th  anni- 
versary, we  off€  r  encouragement  to  Ar- 
menians everyirhere  that  acts  of  vio- 
lent suppressidn  committed  against 
them  in  the  pat  t  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  thq  future.  We  must  com- 
mit ourselves  tto  a  future  course  that 
win  prevent  th^  terrible  atrocities  per- 
petrated a^raintt  the  Armenian  people 
from  ever  happc  nin?  again. 

Mr.  LEHMA»J  of  California.  Mr. 
SpealEer,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentlenjan  troti  California,  for  those 
remarks. 

I  yield  to  th(i  gentleman  fl-om  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoNpiT]. 

Mr.  CONDIT;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  liiy  colleagues  in  strong 
support  of  desiebsatlng  April  24  as  a  day 
of  remembranci  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. I 

The  Armenlaii  people  have  suffered 
not  one.  but  twp  injustices.  First,  they 
were  senseless^  slaughtered  by  the 
Ottoman  Turkiih  Government.  Second, 
this  same  Government  denied  that  the 
slaughter  took  t>lace. 

Some  have  saild  this  designation  of  a 
day  In  memory  of  this  genocide  is  a 
sensitive  political  issue.  But  this  isn't 
a  political  issue,  it's  a  humanitarian 
issue.  I 

By  setting  aside  April  24  as  a  day  of 
remembrance,  we  will  not  only  remem- 
ber the  genocide  of  more  than  1  million 
Armenian  people,  but  we  will  declare 
to  the  world  th^t  our  country  will  not 
tolerate  or  foi^ret  such  violations  of 
human  rights  Anywhere  in  the  world, 
at  any  time.  pa4t  or  present. 

I  am  proud  t<^  have  a  significant  Ar- 

ity  in  my  district,  and 

ir  their  courage  and  for 

intributions  they  have 

ciety  and  to  our  world. 

The  children  I  of  this  generation  and 
of  future  genemtions  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  truly  see  the  events  of 
the  past,  as  w«ll  as  our  conscious  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  history  doesn't  re- 
in 


menian  commi 
I  honor  them  fi 
the  iwsitive  c4 
made  to  our 


e  you  to  join  me 
of  remembrance, 
of    California.     Mr. 
my  colleagues   for 


peat  Itself.  I 
support  of  this 

Mr. 
Speaker.   I 
those  words. 

I  yield  to  th^  gentleman  f^om  Indl 
ana  [Mr.  ViscLCteKY]. 

Mr.  VISCL06KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gent^man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
memorate the  |76th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  While  this  anni- 
versary may  evoke  painful  memories, 
it  would  be  wome  if  we  did  not  remem- 
ber the  terrlbl^  atrocities  perpetrated 
against  the  Ar|nenlan  people.  April  24 
is  an  Important  date  because  it  was  on 
this  day  in  19l3  that  over  200  religious, 
political,    and   intellectual   leaders   of 


the  Armenian 
were  executed 
marked  only 
tematlc  policy 
termination  of 


conmiunlty  in  Istanbul 
Sadly,    April   24.    1915 
t^e  beginning  of  a  sys- 
of  deportation  and  ex- 
Armenians  by  the  gov- 


ernments of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Be- 


tween 1915  and  1923,  over  half  of  the 
world's  Armenian  population,  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  men.  women,  and 
children,  were  killed. 

The  Armenians  are  an  ancient  and 
proud  people.  In  the  fourth  century, 
they  became  the  first  nation  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  In  1915,  Christian 
Russia  Invaded  the  Moslem  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  allied  with  Ger- 
many in  World  War  I.  Amid  fighting  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire's  eastern 
Anatolian  provinces,  the  historic 
heartland  of  the  Christian  Armenians, 
Ottoman  authorities  ordered  the  depor- 
tation of  all  Armenians  In  the  region. 
By  the  end  of  1923,  virtually  the  entire 
Armenian  population  of  Anatolia  and 
western  Armenia  had  been  either  killed 
or  deported. 

Today,  it  is  Important  to  remember 
this  horrible  fact  of  history  to  comfort 
the  survivors,  as  well  as  remain  vigi- 
lant to  prevent  future  calamities.  Only 
a  fl-action  of  the  Armenian  population 
escaped  this  calculated  attempt  to  de- 
stroy them  and  their  culture.  Approxi- 
mately 500,000  Armenian  refugees  fled 
north  across  the  Russian  border,  south 
into  Arab  countries,  or  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Currently,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fewer  than  100.000  declared 
Armenians  remain  in  present-day  Tur- 
key. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  strong  and 
vibrant  Armenian-American  commu- 
nity is  flourishing  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana. In  fact,  my  predecessor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  late 
Adam  Benjamin,  was  of  Armenian  her- 
itage. There  are  still  strong  ties  to  the 
Armenian  homeland  among  Armenian- 
Americans.  Mrs.  Vickl  Hovanessian,  a 
resident  of  Indiana's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  helped  to  raise  over  $1 
million  for  victims  of  the  devastating 
Armenian  earthquake  in  December 
1988.  However,  despite  substantial 
international  relief  efforts,  500,000  So- 
viet Armenians  are  still  homeless. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  well-doc- 
umented fact.  The  U.S.  National  Ar- 
chives contain  numerous  reports  de- 
tailing the  process  by  which  the  Arme- 
nian population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  systematically  decimated.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  unsettling  tendency 
among  both  individuals  and  govern- 
ments to  forget  or  blot  out  past  atroc- 
ities. Less  than  20  years  after  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  Adolf  Hitler  em- 
barked upon  a  similar  extermination  of 
European  Jews.  While  the  Jewish  holo- 
caust is  certainly  as  terrible  an  event 
as  the  Armenian  genocide,  at  least  the 
Jews  have  had  the  catharsis  of  the 
world's  recognition  of  what  happened 
to  their  people.  In  search  of  acknowl- 
edgement of  what  happened  to  their 
families  and  ancestors  between  1915 
and  1923,  regretfully,  Armenians  too 
often  hear  that  their  claims  of  geno- 
cide are  lies  or  exaggerations. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  a  con- 
certed effort  to  deny  the  existence  of 
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the  Armenian  genocide.  Responding  to 
political  pressure,  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
moved a  photograph  depicting  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Armenian  genocide  from 
the  Ellis  Island  Centennial  Photo  Ex- 
hibit in  New  York.  The  captioned  pho- 
tograph had  been  previously  vandal- 
ized, but  was  removed  following  an  in- 
tensive political  campaign  targeted  at 
Ellis  Island  officials.  Representatives 
of  the  Armenian  National  Committee 
have  contacted  Ellis  Island  authorities 
to  protest  the  removal  of  the  exhibit, 
but  have  been  told  that  the  exhibit  was 
removed  to  alleviate  concerns,  avoid 
controversy,  protect  the  photo  from 
further  vandalism,  and  review  the 
photo's  authenticity.  The  removed  pho- 
tograph should  be  reinstated  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  and  attempts  at  his- 
torical revisionism  must  be  con- 
demned, whether  done  in  Ignorance  or 
simply  to  avoid  controversy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, for  organizing  this  special  order 
to  commemorate  the  76th  anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  genocide.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  remembrance  will 
not  only  console  the  survivors  and 
their  families,  but  also  serve  to  avert 
future  atrocities. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  f^om 
Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  flrom  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR],  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  Armenian  cause. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  ft-om 
California  [Mr.  Lehman]  for  yielding 
and  for  taking  out  this  special  order  to 
revisit  this  most  important  historical 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker.  April  24.  1915  marked 
the  beginning  of  one  of  history's  dark- 
est periods.  On  that  day  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Armenian  religious,  political, 
and  Intellectual  leaders  were  rounded 
up.  and  they  were  exiled  and  eventu- 
ally murdered  in  remote  places 
throughout  Anatolia.  Within  months  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Armenians  serving 
in  the  Ottoman  Army  were  disarmed, 
and  later  they  were  starved  or  exe- 
cuted. 

D  1810 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
were  then  uprooted  from  their  villages. 
Women  and  children  were  forced  to 
march  through  the  Syrian  desert  for 
weeks  on  end.  and.  of  course,  most  of 
them  did  not  survive  that  ordeal. 

From  1915  through  1922  1.5  million 
Armenians  lost  their  lives.  American 
Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  wrote: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  ^ve  the  or- 
ders for  these  deportations,  they  were  mere- 
ly ^ving:  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race. 
I  understood  this  well,  and  in  their  conversa- 
tions with  me,  they  made  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  conceal  this  fact. 
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They  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  many  people 
have  tried  to  make  the  world  forget 
about  the  Armenian  genocide.  How- 
ever, generations  of  Armenians  have 
struggled  to  keep  the  memory  alive,  in 
their  churches,  in  their  communities. 
In  their  schools,  in  their  dally  lives, 
and  through  their  advocacy  to  their  po- 
litical leaders. 

In  gathering  at  such  events  as  this, 
we  remind  people  around  the  world  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  Remember- 
ing the  genocide  Is  much  more  than  a 
matter  of  setting  the  historical  record 
straight  or  correct.  By  remembering 
the  genocide,  we  help  prevent  it  from 
ever  happening  again. 

As  the  gentleman  ft-om  California 
quoted  in  his  statement,  Adolf  Hitler 
asked  who  remembers  the  Armenians, 
before  launching  his  plan  to  annihilate 
the  Jews.  Today  we  are  seeing  the  bru- 
tality of  another  dictator,  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  has  ruthlessly  persecuted 
the  Kurdish  people.  Sadly,  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Kurdish  refugees  is  amplified 
by  the  intransigence  of  neighboring 
Turkey. 

I  was  proud,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
more  proud  moments  of  my  legislative 
career,  to  introduce  legislation  com- 
memorating the  Armenian  genocide 
last  year.  I  remember  very  well  during 
the  Presidential  campaign.  President 
Bush,  then  candidate  Bush,  giving  his 
commitment  during  the  last  election 
to  support  the  genocide  resolution. 
What  great  joy  I  took  in  that,  because 
for  8  years,  Ronald  Reagan  abandoned 
the  Armenians  throughout  this  world 
and  in  this  country  on  this  most  basic, 
basic  of  human  and  fundamental  free- 
dom issues. 

Frankly,  I  was  thrilled  that  the 
President's  endorsement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration did  not  carry  through  on  this 
pledge,  and  the  resolution  did  not  have 
the  support  necessary  for  passage  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 

It  was  a  shameless  abandonment  of  a 
very  proud  people.  But  it  was  not  the 
first  time.  We  saw  a  similar  instance 
occur  during  the  whole  situation  in 
China,  when  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration capitulated  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a  regime  in  China  that  per- 
secuted and  killed  its  own  people.  We 
saw  the  same  type  of  shameless  aban- 
donment of  the  Kurdish  people  to  the 
hands  of  the  treacherous  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  gathering  here  to- 
night, and  in  many  similar  events 
around  the  world,  we  acknowledge  the 
genocide,  we  mourn  its  victims,  and  we 
renew  our  cry,  never  again.  As  long  as 
people  come  together  in  events  like 
this,  we  will  not  forget  those  who  have 
tried  to  cover  up  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide have  not  succeeded,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  never  will. 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  trom 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  for  his  stirring 
remarks,  and  for  all  he  has  done  over 
the  years  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Palixjne]. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  take  note  once  again  of  the 
76th  anniversary  of  the  genocide  com- 
mitted by  the  Ottoman  Turks  against 
the  Armenian  people.  I  join  my  fellow 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent  to  pay 
homage  to  those  countless  Armenians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  fell 
victim  to  the  first  genocide  this  cen- 
tury. The  genocide,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned here  today,  was  not  only  a 
crime  against  the  Armenian  people, 
but  also  an  unforgettable  crime  against 
humanity. 

Presently  there  is  an  unconscionable 
and  callous  effort  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  distort  or  even  deny  out- 
right the  truth  about  the  premeditated 
genocide  of  the  Armenians.  To  justify 
such  a  denial,  Turkish  Government  es- 
pouses the  untenable  argument  that, 
although  some  Armenians  were  killed, 
this  killing  did  not  constitute  a  geno- 
cide, that  the  issue  of  genocide  is  de- 
batable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  is  perhaps  better  doc- 
umented than  most  such  historical 
events.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
documents  in  the  official  archives  of 
all  major  governments,  including  our 
own  and  Turkey's  own  ally  at  the  time, 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
many  neutral  observers. 

We  really  do  not  have  to  go  any  fur- 
ther than  read  the  diplomatic  notes 
auid  memoirs  of  our  own  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  at  that  time,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  to  establish  that  the  Turkish 
treatment  of  Armenians  was  part  of  a 
deliberate  plan  of  total  extermination. 

I  want  to  reiterate  again  that  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
Political  arguments  cannot  and  must 
not  outweigh  our  moral  values  and  be- 
liefs in  justice  and  fi-eedom.  Those 
things  are  really  truly  the  things  that 
are  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  invite 
Members  to  join  me  on  this  day  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  genocide  was  com- 
mitted against  the  Armenian  people, 
and  to  pay  respect  to  the  martyrs  of 
this  courageous  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lehman]  for  putting  this  special 
order  together  this  evening. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conclusion,  there  are  a  few 
remarks  that  I  believe  need  to  be  made. 
One  is  that  I  and  many  others  are  per- 
sonally outraged  by  the  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Park  Service  to  remove  a  photo- 
graph at  Ellis  Island  depicting  the 
murder,  the  outright  murder,  of  Arme- 
nians during  the  genocide.  It  c&rried  a 
caption  underneath  it  that  in  no  way 


even  referenced  genocide,  but  only  said 
these  people  were  victims  of  massacres 
and  left  for  the  United  States  to  Ellis 
Island. 

After  repeated  attempts  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  have  that  removed, 
the  Park  Service  complied.  I  think 
that  is  an  outrage.  Many  Members  are 
working  very  h»rd  to  see  that  it  is  un- 
done. 

a  1820 

This  is  a  day  of  remembrance  for  all 
of  us  who  care  about  human  values  and 
for  all  of  us  who  care  about  the  truth. 

I  can  only  remark  how  sad  it  is  that 
the  official  leadership  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  seen  fit  to  make  this  an 
officiaJ  day  of  remembrance,  but  as  the 
Congressman  from  Michigan  said,  we 
will  continue  that  fight. 

I  thank  all  of  the  Members  who 
spoke,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  com- 
merTK>rate  the  76th  armrversary  of  the  gerK>- 
cide  of  the  Armenian  people  and  their  wide- 
spread dispersion  from  tfie  ancestral  home- 
lands they  inhabited  for  over  3,000  years. 
From  1915  to  1922.  1,500,000  Armenians 
were  killed  through  stan/ation  and  execution 
and  nxjre  ttian  500,000  were  exiled  from  their 
homes  in  ttie  Ottoman  Empire.  Many  of  ttx)se 
Amienians  came  to  ttie  United  States  and 
they  and  their  chikJren  and  grandchiklren  now 
make  up  ttie  proud  ArmeniarvAmerican  com- 
munity here  to<day.  As  painful  as  these  memo- 
ries of  gerKx:kJe  may  be,  we  join  the  Arme- 
niarvAmerKan  community  and  Armenians  ail 
over  ttie  world  in  rememt)ering  ttie  massacre 
of  1915-22. 

To  fail  to  acknowledge  the  genoade  of  the 
Armenians  woukj  be  to  do  an  incredit>le  dis- 
servk»  to  ttx)se  wtx>  died  and  to  ttx)se  v^Ik) 
endured  the  horror  and  lived  to  tell  the  worki. 
In  the  1930's,  Adolph  Hitler  used  ttie  lack  of 
worfcj  outrage  over  ttie  Armenian  genocide  as 
an  indicatron  that  he  coukj  get  away  with  ttie 
extermination  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
sakl,  "Who  today  remembers  the  Armenians?" 
We  must  remerntier  the  Armenians.  We  must 
hear  the  tale  of  ttie  Armenian  genocide  and 
amplify  it.  Only  wtien  ttie  worW  t>ecomes  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  ttie  genockie  in  Ar- 
menia, as  well  as  of  the  Hokx^ust  in  Europe 
two  decades  later,  can  we  tiope  to  end  ttiese 
types  of  atrocities. 

While  it  is  important  that  we  remember  ttie 
lessons  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle.  we  must 
not  let  ttie  transgressions  of  bygone  days  pot- 
son  the  future  for  ourselves  and  our  chiklren. 
We  must  use  this  memory  as  a  launctipad  for 
improving  our  relatk>ns  with  our  felkiw  men 
and  for  buikUng  trust  and  brottiertxxxj.  Only 
then  will  ttie  type  of  tNnking  that  fueled  ttie 
genockJe  against  the  Armenian  people  shrivel 
and  die  and  tiecome  a  memory  of  yesterday 
rattier  ttian  a  reality  of  today. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  Armenian-Americans 
and  ttiose  around  ttie  wodd  as  they  nxtum  the 
genockle  of  ttieir  ancestors  by  ttie  Ottoman 
Empire.  During  this  tragc  period,  during  and 
after  Work!  War  I,  over  1 .5  millkxi  Armenians 
were  systematKally  eliminated.  The  survivors 
of  this  genockJal  campaign  were  forced  from 
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the  homeland  they 
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The  attempted  annihilation  of  the  Armenian 
people  t>y  the  Ottpman  government  set  the 
tragically  become  an  age 
of  genocide.  The  ^siematic  plan  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  the  Armenian  people  and  their 
culture  set  murder<ius  precedent  for  future  re- 
gimes in  this  centiiry.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  of  6  million  Jews  and 
countless  gypsies,  |  Russians,  Poles,  and  ottv 
ers;  the  killing  fiekis  of  the  Khmer  Rouges  in 
CanrtxxJia;  as  well  las  ttie  campaign  of  annihi- 
lation whch  Iraq  ifas  undertaken  against  its 
Kurdish  mirxxity. 

The  crime  of  genocide  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  It  is  a  c^me  also  by  humanity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  its  irxjlfference.  If  such  tragedies 
are  to  tje  averted  ih  ttie  future,  those  commit- 
ted in  the  past  must  first  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no|  words  of  outrage  or  tragic 
k>ss  can  descnbe  (he  events  of  1915  through 
1923,  which  claimeil  the  lives  of  1 .5  million  Ar- 
menians. We  hav^nt  the  vocabulary  to  cap- 
ture ttie  suffering  6r  conjure  the  anguish.  We 
havenl  the  capacity  to  give  such  words  mean- 
ing^ 

was  coined  in  the 
WorW  War  to  define 
JrTK>st  clincal  way  a  phe- 
century — ttie  deliberate 
and  systematc  de^tructkjn  of  an  entire  people. 
It  has  no  precedent  in  the  tiartjaric  annals  of 
human  history.  It  requires  all  of  the  organiza- 
tion arxl  technok>g^  of  our  time. 

I  rise  today  akxi )  with  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member the  atroci^es  of  1915-1923.  We  join 
together  to  register  an  unspeakable  k>ss,  rec- 
ognizing it  as  a  singular  event  in  history,  a 
genockle.  Ho  manrer  of  justKe  or  atonement 
can  be  offered  fot  the  deaths  of  two  out  of 
every  ttvee  Armenians  living  in  their  tiome- 
land.  Mr.  Speaker.! the  most  we  can  offer,  and 
the  least  is  our  reitiembrance. 

Mr.  Dlt^ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reaffirm  my  indigriation  at  ttie  events  of  76 
years  ago,  when  ttie  falling  Ottoman  Empire 
sought  to  eliminate  through  mas^  murder  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  fact  that  o«r  a  25-year  period  a  gov- 
ernment couk)  cortimit  such  an  inhumane  act 
stands  as  testament  to  the  crimes  that  can 
surface  wt>en  a  totalitarian  government  is  al- 
towed  to  stand,     j 

On  April  24,  1915,  hundreds  of  Armenian 
religious,  political]  and  intellectual  leaders 
were  rounded  up.  exiled,  tortured,  and  mur- 
dered in  renxjte  places  in  Anatolia.  Over  a  mil- 
lion ottiers  would  also  soon  perish.  Despite 
these  mass  murders,  almost  half  a  million  Ar- 
menians escaped  north  across  ttie  Russian 
border,  south  IntojArab  countries,  on  west  to- 
ward Europe  and  fie  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  t^  world  has  not  learned 
completely  how  te  reverse  this  dark  skto  of 
human  conduct  f/ith  the  Hokx^aust  in  Ger- 
many only  20  y4ars  later,  Cambodia  three 
decades  after  WofM  War  II,  and  the  brutality 
the  world  has  so  tteently  witnessed  from  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  it  te  dear  that  the  battle  for 
human  rights  and  bask:  indivklual  dignity  is  not 
yet  won.  | 

To  question  ttif  authentkaty  of  the  tragk: 
events  of  76  years  ago  is  a  pattietk;  attempt 
to  aKer  the  recorc^  of  history.  American  presi- 


dents and  statesmen  from  our  Nation  and 
from  across  ttie  wodd  have  stated  assuredly 
that  these  crimes  against  humanity  truly  oc- 
curred. It  is  time  that  all  members  of  ttie  worid 
community  acknowledge  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  to 
pay  tritjute  to  those  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  wtio  have  worked  so  hard  to  contrib- 
ute their  talents  to  this  Nation,  while  wori<ing 
to  ensure  that  the  worid  never  forgets  the  atro- 
cious fate  met  by  their  ancestors. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored, 
as  I  am  every  year,  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  April  24  special  order  commemorating  the 
Amnenian  genocide. 

I  say  I  am  honored  because  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  abie  to  gather  and  re- 
memtjer  this  tragk;  event  in  human  history,  but 
I  must  confess  ttiat  I  also  find  it  a  little  dis- 
concerting. Every  year  we  join  ttie  grieving  of 
ttie  Armenian  people  around  the  worid  and 
discuss  openly  the  cruelty  that  tiie  Armenians 
suffered,  but  somehow  the  word  just  doesnl 
get  out. 

Ttiese  past  few  weeks  much  of  our  attentk>n 
has  been  focused  on  the  brutal  suppression  of 
the  Kurds  in  Iraq  and  on  the  exodus  and  suf- 
fering whk:h  has  followed.  This  event,  which 
from  ttie  beginning  has  t)een  closely  com- 
pared to  events  in  Nazi  Germany,  will  occupy 
a  prominent  space  in  our  minds  whenever  we 
conskjer  ttie  list  of  man's  atrocities  through 
history.  But  the  Holocaust  in  Germany  and  ttie 
exodus  in  Iraq  are  just  two  examples.  Ottiers 
include,  the  Killing  Fiekls  of  Cambodia,  the 
horrible  famine  forced  on  the  Ukraine  by  Sta- 
lin, ttie  periodK  pogroms  against  Jews  in  Tsar- 
ist Russia  and,  of  course,  the  Armenian  geno- 
ckje. 

The  exterminatton  of  Armenians  at  ttie 
hands  of  ttie  Ottoman  regime  in  Turi<ey  occu- 
pies a  strange  place  in  our  consciousness. 
Very  few  such  events  are  so  well-documented, 
and  very  few  received  such  wkle  acknowl- 
edgement at  ttie  time  wtien  ttiey  occur.  Am- 
t}assadors  from  all  over  ttie  worid  wrote  to 
their  governments  and  families  atmut  ttie  trag- 
edy. The  United  States  Senate  formally  recog- 
nized ttie  nature  of  the  massacres  in  1920. 
And  every  year  we  commemorate  this  event. 
But  it  is  sekjom  talked  at)out  or  studied  else- 
where. Because  of  this,  it  seems  vague  and 
unimportant  sometimes,  almost  as  if  it  were 
just  some  nightmare — someone  else's  nigtit- 
mare. 

But  make  no  mistake,  the  massacre  of  Ar- 
menians between  1915  and  1923  is  solkf  fact 
1.5  million  Armenians  died  during  ttiose 
years — atxxrt  500  per  day;  1 .5  millkin  out  of  a 
populatKrn  of  2  million.  The  existence  of  Arme- 
nian society  and  culture  was  wiped  completely 
clean  from  the  area  ttiat  had  supported  it  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  extermination  was 
systematK.  Like  Hitler's  final  sdutkxi,  the  Ar- 
menian genockte  was  ttiouglit  out  and  dis- 
cussed. It  was  not  some  vague  occurrence;  it 
was  concrete  and  constructed.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Hitler's  own  writings  it  may  have  served 
as  tilueprint  for  ttie  Hotocaust 

Referring  ttie  impunity  of  the  Ottoman  re- 
gime and  ttie  stiort  memory  of  ttie  worid  as  it 
headed  toward  war,  an  encouraged  Adolph 
Hitler  once  asked,  "who  still  talks  nowadays 
atxxjt  ttife  extermination  of  ttie  Armenians?" 
WeU,  thank  God,  we  do  here. 
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Mrs.  MORELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commenfx>- 
rating  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Remembrances  like  ttiese  are  im- 
portant because  they  help  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  similar  tragedies  in  ttie  future,  and 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  calling  this  special  order 
today. 

The  Ottoman  Empire's  effort  to  eliminate  its 
Armenian  population,  coupled  with  the  worid's 
indifference  to  that  crime,  set  an  example  that 
has  t>een  errxilated  many  times  in  the  folk)w- 
ing  decades.  Around  ttie  worid  today,  govern- 
ments commit  atrocities  against  their  own  citi- 
zens yet  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
crimes  for  reasons  of  political  expediency. 
Even  wtien  the  evkJence  is  clear  and  compel- 
ling, as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
ckle,  there  are  still  ttiose  wtio  woukJ  sacrifk;e 
the  truth  for  politk^al  gain. 

If  we  are  ever  to  witness  a  respect  for 
human  rights,  we  must  begin  by  acknowledg- 
ing ttie  truth.  On  human  rights  issues  ranging 
from  the  detentk>n  and  torture  of  politk:al  pris- 
oners to  the  Armenian  genockle  to  the  geno- 
ckje  of  the  Kurds  by  ttie  forces  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  we  must  speak  unambiguously. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  family  of  nations  for 
governments  that  commit  atrocities  against 
their  own  citizens. 

Both  individuals  and  nations,  if  they  are  to 
realize  ttieir  potential,  must  tie  able  to  make 
ttieir  own  decisk>ns.  The  Armenian  people, 
after  centuries  of  oppressive  Ottoman  rule  cul- 
minating in  the  1915-1923  genockJe,  followed 
by  70  years  of  Stalinist  domination,  have  ttie 
right  to  shape  their  own  destiny.  Both  in  Arme- 
nia and  in  Karat>agh,  ttieir  right  to  autonomy 
must  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  clear.  To  prevent  such  crime 
against  humanity  in  the  future,  we  must  act 
now  try  fostering  respect  for  ttie  truth,  counter- 
ing efforts  to  deny  human  rights  violatnns  in 
the  interest  of  expediency,  and  speaking  out 
against  all  instances  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
lend  my  voice  to  ttie  memory  of  ttiose  1 .5  mil- 
lion Armenians  massacred  in  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's cruelest  atrocities. 

On  ttiis  day  in  1915,  Turtcey  began  a  pro- 
gram of  rounding  up  Armenian  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  politk^al  leaders  and  deporting 
ttiem  to  Anatolia  wtiere  ttiey  were  systemati- 
cally executed.  In  a  single  night  ttie  leader- 
ship of  Armenia  was  destroyed  and  ttie  flame 
of  ttie  Armenian  culture  extinguished. 

In  the  months  folknving.  over  250.000  Arme- 
nian sokjiers  serving  in  ttie  Ottoman  army 
were  disarmed  and  placed  in  forced  latxir  tiat- 
talions.  Those  that  dkt  not  succumb  to  the  rav- 
ages of  famine,  disease,  and  exhaustion  were 
executed  by  the  Ottoman  army. 

The  Armenian  civilian's  remaining,  ttie 
women,  seniors,  and  children  left  betiind,  were 
deported  from  ttie  cities  and  towns.  The  men 
and  older  boys  were  separated  from  ttie 
groups,  never  again  to  tie  seen,  and  ttiose  re- 
maining were  forced  on  death  marcties  into 
ttie  desert  of  Syria.  In  all,  over  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians were  massacred  during  ttie  7  years 
of  genocide  and  more  ttian  500,000  exiled 
from  their  homeland  in  ttie  Ottoman  Empire. 
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Historv  tells  us  that  those  wtK>  do  not  study 
the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 
Nowhere  in  nrwdem  history  is  this  lesson  nx)re 
poignant  than  in  the  case  of  the  Amienian 
genocide.  While  we  closed  our  eyes  and  let 
ttie  painful  memory  of  this  atrocity  slip  from 
our  collective  memory,  Adolf  Hitler  remenv 
bei'ed  the  effectiveness  of  this  systematic  de- 
struction of  the  Armenian  people  and  rested 
secure  in  the  belief  that  the  Western  Powers 
would  not  intervene  in  his  Holocaust. 

Let  us  not  again  forget  the  atrocities  of  the 
past 

Mr.  Lehnan,  I  thank  you  for  hosting  this 
special  order  on  the  Armenian  gerxxiide  that 
began  76  years  ago  today.  It  is  important  that 
the  memory  of  the  Armenian  genockJe  and  its 
relevance  be  kept  alive. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  very  inv 
portant  special  order  which  commermrates 
the  76th  anniversary  of  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
ckJe. 

Commemorating  the  Armenian  genocide  is 
a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  all  prople 
wtK)  believe  ttiat  the  horror  of  genocide  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  If  we  permit 
genocide  and  inhumanity  to  go  unacknowl- 
edged and  unmourned,  we  leave  open  the 
possibility  tfiat  this  coukf  happen  again. 

When  Adolph  Hitler  planned  the  genocide 
against  the  Jews,  he  was  quoted  in  a  German 
newspaper  as  saying: 

.  .  .  and  remember  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians.  One  eventually  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  masses  of  men  are  mere  bio- 
logical plasticine .  .  . 

Later  he  asked: 

.  .  .  and  who  still  talks  nowadays  about 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians? 

The  lack  of  a  public  outcry  about  the  Anne- 
nian  genocide  contributed  to  Hitler's  belief  that 
his  polKies  would  go  unpunlstied. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres are  undeniable.  On  April  24,  1915, 
over  200  Armenian  intellectual  leaders  were 
taken  from  their  homes  and  executed.  Arn>e- 
nian  men  in  the  Ottoman  army  were  disarmed 
and  placed  in  work  tattalions  from  which  tfiey 
were  gradually  removed  and  executed.  The 
remaining  women  and  children  and  the  ekleriy 
were  forced  to  participate  in  long  marches 
through  the  desert  with  little  hope  of  survival. 
By  1923,  1.5  million  Amienians,  over  half  of 
the  workfs  Armenian  population,  had  been 
slaughtered.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  cannot 
alk>w  to  be  forgotten  and  we  absolutely  must 
refute  those  who  persist  in  trying  to  deny  that 
the  bloody  massacres  ever  took  place.  The 
most  recent  example  of  this  denial  involved 
the  removal  of  an  important  photo  exhibit  that 
had  been  displayed  on  Ellis  Island.  The  photo 
exhibit  depicted  Anrtenians  being  excuted  by 
Turkish  authorities.  The  Armenian  genocide, 
as  the  primary  cause  of  Armenian  immigration 
to  the  United  States  during  and  after  World 
War  I,  is  an  integral  part  of  ttie  story  of  Ellis 
Island.  The  exhibit  was  totally  appropriate  and 
shoukj  not  have  been  removed.  However,  the 
exhibit,  which  had  previously  tjeen  vandalized, 
was  rerTX>ved  by  the  National  Park  Service  t)e- 
cause  of  political  pressure.  That  was  a  grave 
mistake. 

As  Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
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speak  up  against  injustice.  Is  the  mere  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  deattis  of  1.5  millk>n 
people  too  much  to  ask  for?  The  answer 
shoukJ  be  a  resounding  no.  I  ttiank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  today  to  show  that  the 
United  States  does  understand  what  really 
happened  to  the  Amnenians. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ris- 
ing to  commemorate  ttie  Armenians  who  per- 
ished in  this  century's  first  genocide. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  represent 
the  largest  and  nx)st  politically  vibrant  Arme- 
nian community  outskle  of  the  MkJdIe  East. 
Throughout  my  20  years  in  public  ofTice  I  have 
met  repeatedly  with  survivors  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  I  do  not  see  how  any  just  and  ra- 
tional person  can  fail  to  accept  their  horrit)le 
eyewitness  accounts.  Indeed,  many  are  still 
tormented  by  memories  of  ttie  death  marches 
of  1915. 

The  significance  of  this  day  is  not  simply  a 
day  of  sadness  and  rememtxance  for  the  Ar- 
menian people.  This  single  day  serves  as  an 
expression  of  our  commitment  to  historical 
truth  and  to  universal  principles  of  human 
rights.  Indeed,  the  line  from  Armenia  to  Ausciv 
witz  to  Cambodia  is  a  direct  one.  Hitler,  during 
an  eariy  meeting  to  map  out  the  extermination 
of  the  Jewish  people,  was  asked  whether 
workj  opink)n  woukj  not  prevent  such  a  plan 
from  being  carried  out.  Hitler  laughed,  "World 
opinion.  A  joke.  Who  ever  cared  atwut  the  Ar- 
menians?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  worid  did  not  re- 
spond adequately  to  the  needs  of  ttie  Arme- 
nians this  does  not  mean  that  we  shoukJ  not 
acknowledge  and  remember  what  happened 
to  the  Armenian  people  now.  In  fact,  it  is  even 
more  important  that  we  never  forget  the  story 
of  the  Armenian  genockle.  Despite  attempts  to 
revise  history,  even  going  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  this  tragedy  never  happened,  we  must  not 
allow  our  moral  outrage  to  be  diminished  by 
the  vok»s  of  historical  revision  or  denial. 

The  Armenian  people,  though  scattered  all 
over  the  Earth,  have  remari(at>ly  kept  their  cul- 
ture, langauge,  and  religk>n  intact  I  salute 
their  tenacity  and  spirit,  and  I  join  ttiem  in 
mourning  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
slaughter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mart<s 
the  anniversary  of  a  tragk;  period  in  European 
history.  From  1915  to  1923,  over  r/?  million 
Armenian  men,  women,  and  children  became 
vk^tims  of  a  massive  genockle  perpetrated  by 
governments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  the 
end  of  the  period,  neariy  2  milton  Armenian 
citizens  were  systematrcally  exterminated  or 
deported. 

The  modern  worid  now  witnesses  another 
genocide  in  northern  Iraq,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  take  this  time  to  revisit  the  horrors  of 
the  Armenian  travesty  in  the  hopes  that  our 
chikjren  will  be  prepared  to  prevent  any  similar 
acts  in  the  future. 

On  the  night  of  April  24,  1915,  over  200  reli- 
gious, politKal,  and  intellectual  leaders  were 
executed  by  the  Turtcish  administratwn.  This 
event  mari^ed  the  beginning  of  an  8-year  pol- 
k:y  of  deportatk)n  and  exterminatk>n  of  an  erv 
tire  minority  population.  Since  that  time,  April 
24  has  been  consklered  the  symbolk:  date  to 
remember  the  Armenian  genocide. 


The  Armenian  people  remain  a  F>ersecuted 
group.  As  I  speak,  ttie  resktonts  of  Nagomo- 
Karabagh  are  sunounded  by  a  tiostile  Azer- 
baijani state  and  remain  vulnerable  to  ttie  prej- 
udk:es  and  hatred  that  is  still  pervasive  in  ttie 
regkm.  Nagonrx>-Karabagh  was  split  from  So- 
viet Armenia  during  ttie  Stalin  regime,  and 
while  Armenians  represent  75  percent  of  ttie 
populatkm  today,  they  are  still  forced  to  bear 
the  repressive  yoke  of  the  Azert)aijani  govern- 
ment. 

These  citizens  could  be  protected  by  incor- 
porating Karabagh  within  Soviet  Armenia,  but 
the  Soviet  Government  has  refused  to  con- 
SKler  such  an  option.  President  Go<t)achev 
himself  has  stated  a  commitment  to  reform 
and  correcting  past  injustices.  Yet  he  has  also 
rejected  any  correctksn  to  the  miscarriage  in 
Karabagh.  Instead,  the  Kremlin  has  acceded 
to  the  will  of  •he  Turkish  Government  and 
maintained  ttie  status  quo.  The  result  has 
been  vktience,  death,  and  destructk>n  in  the 
southern  region  of  ttie  U.S.S.R. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  rememtier  this  day  as 
"Martyrs  Day."  It  is  a  day  wtien  more  ttian 
40,000  Armenian  Boston  area  reskjents,  many 
in  Watertown,  MA,  pay  tritKJte  to  ttie  brave 
men  and  women  who  gave  ttieir  lives  to  pro- 
tect wtiat  was  rightly  ttieir  own.  It  is  a  day 
wfien  Armenian  businesses  and  sdiools  ck>se 
in  deference  to  ttieir  ancestors.  And  It  is  a  day 
wtien  American-Armenians  everywtiere  are  re- 
minded that  they  live  in  a  soaety  wtiere  their 
fundamental  rights  as  citizens  are  protected 
under  law. 

April  24  is  an  appropriate  day  to  send  a  sig- 
nal to  the  Kremlin  that  ttie  people  of  Karabagh 
are  Soviet  citizens  and  stioukj  tie  afforded  ttie 
same  rigtits  ttiat  any  ottier  citizen  enjoys.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  signatory  to  several  international 
human  rights  accords  that  stress  this  right, 
and  ttierefore  ttie  worid  must  insist  ttiat  the 
self-determination  for  Soviet  Armenians  must 
tie  addressed. 

The  Persian  Gulf  tias  strengttiened  ttie 
intematkxial  community's  capacity  to  work  to- 
ward a  moral  cause.  And  to  this  end,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  pressure  the  U.S.S.R.  to  do 
wtiat  is  morally  right  and  politKally  sound.  I 
hope  ttie  worid  will  adopt  the  worthy  challenge 
in  Karatiagh;  it  woukJ  be  a  good  start  for  the 
new  worid  order.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ttiere  are  some  crimes  against  humanity 
which  are  so  heinous  that  we  may  be  tempted 
to  distieiieve  ttiem.  We  want  to  believe  that 
such  atrocities  coukjnl  possibly  happen  in  our 
century,  that  somehow  ttiey  tiekxig  to  an  era 
less  enligtitened  ttian  ours. 

Yet,  as  hundreds  of  ttxxisands  of  Kurds  suf- 
fer in  norttiem  Iraq,  we  are  reminded  ttiat 
man's  capacity  for  evil  is  not  bound  by  tinne. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  gattier 
today  in  remembrance  of  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

In  comnnemorating  ttie  76th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genockle,  we  not  only  honor 
and  remember  ttie  victims  and  survivors  but 
recommit  ourselves  to  preventing  such  inhu- 
manities in  ttie  future.  To  remember  is  to  de- 
fend against  a  recurrence;  to  forget  is  to  con- 
done. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  goverrv 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  rounded  up  and 
executed  ttie  leadership  of  ttie  Armenian  com- 
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munity  in  Istanbul.  During  the  next  7  years, 
the  Ottoman  leadership  was  responstole  for 
the  deattis  of  over  1 .5  million  Armenians  and 
exiling  the  remaining  Armenian  population 
from  its  homeland  pf  3,000  years.  It  was  ttie 
first  genocide  of  tfi^  20th  century. 

Only  a  few  hurled  thousand  Armenians 
escaped  ttiis  attenlpt  to  erase  the  Armenian 
people  and  their  culture  from  this  Earth.  I  am 
horared  to  represoit  a  district  and  State  that 
has  been  enrictiedjby  ArmeniarvAmericans.  I 
am  proud  to  starvi  with  them  today  in  com- 
memorating this  ifVHjmanity  visited  i.<pon  the 
Armenian  people,  {who  continue  to  struggle 
against  oppression.^  I  salute  their  courage  and 
perseverance  in  refnembering  this  dark  event 
so  ttiat  others  may  never  have  to  face  such 
tragedy. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  re- 
call the  tragic  evefits  of  76  years  ago  when 
the  government  of  Ottoman  Turkey,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  rid  the  empire  of  its  Armenian  popu- 
lalk)n,  initiated  a  systematic  and  purposeful 
plan  of  gerxxide.    j 

It  is  on  this  dayl  AphI  24,  that  Armenians 
from  all  over  the  wprid  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
tfie  menx>ries  of  jhe  1.5  million  Armenians 
who  k>st  their  lives  in  ttiis  terrible  atrocity.  It 
was  on  this  day,  in  1 91 5,  ttiat,  as  the  first  step 
of  ttieir  genocidal  plans,  Ottoman  authorities 
ordered  the  arrest ^f  over  200  Armenian  intel- 
lectual leaders  in  Oonstantinopte  and  through- 
out the  empire,  tai^ng  them  from  their  homes 
arvj  summarily  executing  them. 

s  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
Henry  Morgenthau,  de- 
r  of  ttie  Armenians  in  his 
Ambassador  Morgenttiau 
Story."  "When  tfie  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were  mere- 
ly giving  the  deatti  warrant  to  a  wtx}le  race; 
tt)ey  understood  ttiis  well,  and  in  ttieir  corv 
versations  with  m^,  ttiey  made  no  particular 
atteiTvt  to  corx^al  (he  fact" 

Despite  ttie  fact  ttiat  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Archives  hol^  inrujmerable  reports  t>y 
Consuls  and  Ambassadors  detailing  tfie  proc- 
ess by  wtitch  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  w^  decimated,  ttiere  are  still 
those  wtw  choose  to  ignore  tt>e  tragedy  that 
befell  the  Armenians. 

Just  recently,  I  teemed  of  an  unfortunate  sit- 
uation at  ttie  Elli4  Island  National  Park.  A 
photo  display  at  th^  Ellis  Island  centennial  ex- 
hixt  depicting  ttie  executkxi  of  Armenians  by 
Turkish  forces,  as  part  of  an  exhibit  on  immi- 
gralion  to  ttie  Unitfd  States,  was  removed  in 
late  January  by  th4  park's  superintendent  fol- 
k>wing  a  pressure  campaign  by  the  Turkish 
Embassy.  j 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pause  today  and  re- 
memtwr  ttK>se  Armenians  that  were  uprooted 
from  ttieir  homeland  of  3,000  years  and  elimi- 
nated through  massacre  and  exile  during  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Mr.  YATRON.  M^-  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  remefnbrance  of  a  very  dark  day 
in  20(h  century  human  history.  On  April  24, 
1915,  the  government  of  Ottoman  Turkey  set 
into  motion  a  chain  of  events  ttiat  woukj  everv 
tuaNy  lead  to  ttie  d4attis  of  over  1 .5  million  Ar- 
menians, and  ttie  [exile  of  a  nation  from  its 
homelarKi  of  3,000  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  andjlntemational  Organizatkxis, 
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I  firmly  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent  geno- 
cides and  other  human  atrocities  in  the  future, 
we  cannot  forget  those  egregious  occurrences 
of  ttie  past. 

Respect  for  human  rigtits  is  now  a  promi- 
nent issue  in  intemationai  relations,  and  it  is  a 
core  component  of  American  foreign  policy.  It 
is  the  concern  for  human  rights  which  I  believe 
is  responsitjie  for  the  international  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  suffering  Kurdish  people. 

Public  exposure  of  human  rights  abuses 
might  have  been  atAe  to  spare  the  Armenian 
population  from  one  of  the  most  brutal  and 
systematk:  campaigns  in  recent  history.  That 
is  why  it  is  at>solutely  essential  that  this 
Chamber  continues  to  view  April  24  as  a  day 
of  rememberance.  Certainly,  we  do  so  out  of 
respect  for  ttie  Armenia.i  people.  But  we  also 
want  to  remind  ourselves  ttiat  we  tiave  a  very 
critical  role  to  p)lay  in  preventing  future  ato'oc- 
ities  and  promoting  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide,  and  to  mourn  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  Throughout  ttieir  history,  Arme- 
nians tiave  been  subjected  to  many  tragedies, 
most  recently  ttie  earttiquake  of  1988.  But  no 
tragedy  has  been  more  profound  than  the  pre- 
meditated crime  against  ttie  Armenian  people 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  During 
the  period  between  1915  and  1922  approxi- 
mately 1,500.000  Armenians  were  killed,  and 
more  than  500,000  were  exiled  from  the  Em- 
pire. 

On  April  24, 1915,  hundreds  of  religk>us,  po- 
IKical,  and  intellectual  leaders  of  ttie  Armenian 
community  were  rounded  up  and  eventually 
murdered  in  remote  regions  of  Anatolia.  The 
remaining  Armenian  population  was  then  de- 
ported from  ttieir  towns  and  forced  to  go  on 
death  marches.  Most  of  the  men  and  okler 
boys  were  quKkly  executed.  Those  women 
wtio  didnl  die  from  forced  starvation,  disease, 
or  outrigtit  murder  were  sut)jected  to  rape  or 
forced  into  harems. 

In  1918,  Henry  Morgenthau,  ttie  United 
States  Ambassador  to  ttie  Ottoman  Empire, 
said  ttiat  the  fc-ced  deportations  were  a 
"death  warrant  to  ttie  wtiole  race,"  and  that 
tt^  Turkish  auttiorities  "made  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  conceal  ttie  fact"  of  this  massacre. 
Before  Worid  War  I,  ttiere  were  2,500,000  Ar- 
menians living  in  ttie  Ottoman  Empire.  Be- 
cause of  ttiis  tragedy,  ttiere  are  fewer  ttian 
100,000  declared  Armenians  living  in  Turttey 
today,  mostiy  in  eastern  Turkey  far  from  their 
homeland  in  the  western  part  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recalling  Adolf  Hitter's  state- 
ment, "Wtio  rememt)ers  ttie  Armenians?"  Elie 
Wiesel  once  said,  "He  was  right.  No  one  re- 
memt»ered  them,  as  no  one  remembered  the 
Jews.  Rejected  by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled 
from  history."  We  must  not  let  this  expulsion 
from  history  persevere. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ongoing 
events  in  Iraq  cause  us  to  pause  and  remem- 
ber another  terrible  tragedy,  ttie  unforgettable 
Armenian  genodde  of  1915.  Ttie  worid  has 
much  to  learn  from  a  careful  study  of  that  first 
genocide  against  the  innocent,  arid  the  Arme- 
nians of  Greater  Detroit  are  commemorating 
ttiat  horrible  event  today,  April  24. 

Ttie  history  of  ttie  Armenian  people  is  irv 
deed  a  sad  one.  The  mass  killings  of  this 
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modern  age  got  ttieir  start  when  Ottoman 
Turi(s  decided  to  rid  ttiemseKes  of  what  ttiey 
considered  ttieir  "Amienian  problem."  From 
1915  to  1923,  ttie  Ottoman  Empire  undertook 
ttie  incomprehensit>le  task  of  erasing  any  trace 
of  the  Armenian  people.  This  atrocity  opened 
ttie  doors  for  the  horrible  genocide  committed 
against  ttie  Jews  during  ttie  Second  Worid 
War.  The  conceritratkin  camps  of  Hitter  had 
ttieir  seeds  in  Anatolia.  The  brutal  massacres 
of  Stalin,  the  killing  fields  of  Cambodia,  and 
Vne  ongoing  slaughter  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq — all 
the  great  tenors  of  ttie  20th  century— grew  out 
of  the  honible  holocaust  in  Anatolia. 

We  must  pay  tribute  to  ttiose  herok:  Arme- 
nians wtx)  struggled  against  the  well-armed 
Turkish  forces.  Over  1.5  million  brave  Arme- 
nians perished  in  the  n^ssacre.  It  is  regret- 
tat)le  that  many  in  Turicey  still  deny  ttiat  this 
bartiaric  murder  of  the  innocent  ever  hap- 
pened. While  ample  evidence  exists  to  docu- 
ment the  events  of  ttiose  years,  many  Turks 
still  claim  ttiat  ttie  Armenian  genockle  never 
happened.  This  shoukj  come  as  no  surprise  to 
ttiose  of  us  familiar  with  Turi<ish  history.  The 
Turi<ish  Government  still  refuses  to  account  for 
ttie  whereatwuts  of  over  1 ,500  innocent  Greek 
Cypriots,  including  a  number  of  American  citi- 
zens, wtio  disappeared  after  ttie  Turkish  inva- 
sk)n  of  Cyprus  in  1974. 

As  we  recall  the  ten-it>le  events  ttiat  befell 
ttie  Annenian  people  in  ttie  eariy  years  of  ttiis 
century,  and  mark  the  76th  anniversary  of 
ttiose  dark  days,  we  must  all  rememtwr  that 
respect  for  the  rights  of  indivkJuals  and  ttie 
groups  which  ttiey  comprise — whettier  reli- 
gious, racial,  ethnk:,  or  national — must  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  relationship  between  a 
government  arxj  its  people.  We  can  and 
should  ask  for  no  less. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24  is  once  again  upon  us  and  still  we  have  no 
congressional  resolution  commemorating  ttie 
tiorrendous  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-23. 
April  24,  1991,  marks  the  76th  anniversary  of 
ttie  beginning  of  ttie  stan/ation,  disease,  arxl 
violence  resulting  from  the  Armenians'  forced 
relocation.  Sadly,  our  refusal  to  acknowledge 
ttiis  event  perpetuates  the  myth  that  this  geno- 
ckje  never  occurred  and  tiivializes  the  survi- 
vors' suffering. 

We  ought  not  to  continue  to  succumb  to 
modern  Turkey's  pressure  to  deny  ttie  mas- 
sacre. Intemationai  politics  should  have  no 
bearing  on  exposing  ttie  trutti.  Ttie  Congress 
of  ttie  United  States  must  do  its  duty  by  reject- 
ing pressures  to  avoid  conflk:t.  As  a  freedonv 
loving  Nation,  our  responsitxlity  lies  in  ensur- 
ing ttiat  ato^ocities  such  as  these  not  be  hidden 
or  forgotten  txit  instead  shoukj  sen/e  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  worid  that,  unless  we  learn  from 
ttie  past,  we  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

We  acknowledge  that  ttiese  violations  of 
human  rights  in  no  way  were  ttie  wortcs  of  ttie 
present  Government  of  Turkey,  but  rattier 
were  carried  out  by  the  governments  of  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire.  Turttey,  with  wtiom  we  have 
excellent  relations,  is  not  blamed. 

Many  of  ttiose  wtio  fled  death  came  to  ttie 
United  States.  These  survivors  and  ttieir  de- 
scendants have  tMcome  an  integral  part  of 
America.  Amnenian-Americans  are  entitted  to 
have  ttieir  pain  and  suffering  recognized.  Ttie 
vkrtims  of  the  Amenian  genockJe  have  suf- 
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fered  in  vain  if  the  world  has  learned  nothing. 
They  are  to  be  victims  once  again. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  convnemorate  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  gerKx:ide.  On  the  night  of  April  24, 
1915,  over  200  Armenian  religious,  political, 
and  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity in  Constantinople  were  arrested,  exiled 
from  the  capital  city,  arxj  executed.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  ttie  Armenian  nation  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  silenced  in  a  single 
night  This  tragic  event  tiegan  the  systematic 
policy  of  deportation  and  extermination  of  ttie 
Amnenian  community  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Prior  to  1914,  over  2  million  Annenians  lived 
in  the  region.  Between  1915,  and  1923,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Annenian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  by  ttie  government  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  the  end  of  1923,  the 
entire  Armenian  population  of  Anatolia  arxJ 
western  Armenia  had  eittier  been  killed  or  de- 
ported. 

Today  the  Armenian  people  continue  to  face 
hardship.  The  effects  of  the  tragk:  1988  earth- 
quake which  left  half  a  milton  people  honrte- 
less  are  still  being  felt,  arvf  the  ethnk:  civil  war 
with  neighboring  Azerbaijan  in  January,  1990, 
was  quelled  by  Soviet  troops.  Many  Arme- 
nians long  for  irxJependence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  desire  freedom  and  denrxx^acy. 

I  hope  that  on  this,  tt>e  76th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide,  we  can  all  take  a  nrx)- 
ment  to  realize  tfie  importance  of  this  historic 
day,  and  give  serious  conskJeration  to  the 
plight  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.'ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  gatf>er  to 
mark  the  7eth  anniversary  of  ttie  Armenian 
genockle.  Each  year,  when  I  speak  here  about 
the  genockJe,  I  try  to  make  a  new  point  or 
strike  a  new  theme.  But  each  year  I  also  come 
back  to  two  constant  themes. 

The  first  is  to  memorialize  those  wtx>  died 
under  Ottonnan  rule,  to  say  they  have  not  died 
unmoumed  arxJ  unnotned,  to  shout  that  mil- 
Ikxts  of  us,  Armenians  and  non-Armenians 
alike,  will  never  forget. 

The  second  theme  is  to  declare  tfiat  they 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  deaths  of 
1  '/fe  million  people  must  serve  as  a  giant  warn- 
ing flag  to  the  worid,  alerting  us  to  the  threat 
of  evil  and  uniting  us  to  comt)at  anyone  wtra 
might  again  think  of  committing  wfiolesale 
murder. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  film  on  the 
evening  news  these  past  weeks  to  despair, 
however.  A  million  arxJ  a  half  Armenians  died 
76  years  ago;  an  equal  numtier  of  kurds  have 
fled  their  homes  this  month  because  ttiey  fear 
they  too  will  become  a  statistk:. 

And  in  the  intervening  76  years,  we  have 
had  Hitler's  genocide  of  ttie  Jews  and  ttie  gyp- 
sies. We  have  had  ttie  Cambodian  Khmer 
Rouge  genockle  of  tfieir  own  people.  And  we 
have  had  the  unnotk:ed  and  unremembered 
genocide  of  ttie  1 970's  in  Equatorial  Guinea  in 
Africa  wtiere  a  madman  dk:tator  executed 
hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  crime  of  being 
literate. 

The  work]  dkj  nothing  to  stop  the  Ottoman 
crimes  against  the  Armenians.  We  gasped 
when  we  learned  about  it.  We  wrote  editorials. 
We  pontifKated.  But  we  dkJ  not  stop  it 

The  same  can  be  sakl  of  the  Nazi  and 
Khmer  Rouge  crimes.  Equatorial  Guinea,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  was — and  is — such  a  back- 
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water  that  we  dkJnt  even  notk^e  the  murders 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocents.  We 
dklnl  even  bother  to  editorialize.  We  dklnl 
even  raise  our  voices  to  pontificate. 

Now  we  meet  again  on  ttie  fkxx  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  we  do  each 
year  at  this  time.  But  as  we  meet  this  year,  we 
see  the  fear  on  the  faces  of  the  Kurds,  and  we 
tiear  the  wails  as  ttiey  mourn  their  dead.  And 
we  know  that  once  again  we  dkJ  not  intercede 
to  save  a  people  from  possit)le  extinction. 
They  had  only  ttieir  feet  to  protect  them. 

Has  the  worid  really  learned  anything  from 
the  genockle  of  ttie  Armenians?  Are  we  des- 
tined every  decade  or  so  to  repeat  the  error  of 
1915 — ttie  kind  of  entv  ttiat  inflcts  unspeak- 
able tiorrors  on  innocents — ttie  scale  of  error 
that  leads  us  to  round  the  death  toll  to  the 
nearest  hundred  ttiousand? 

Kurds  and  Shiites  alike — Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  minions  machinegunned  ttiem  in  ttie 
streets.  Helkx>pter  gunships  strafed  ttiem  from 
the  air.  Artillery  shelled  ttiem  in  their  homes. 
Saddam's  goal  was  to  solve  his  problem  by 
obliterating  it  Only  the  problem  was  people. 

How  dkf  this  differ  from  1915  when  the  Otto- 
mans deckled  they  woukl  solve  their  per- 
ceived Armenian  problem  t>y  obliterating  the 
Armenian  people--by  driving  ttiem  like  cattle 
into  the  desert  to  die  like  animals? 

One  has  to  ask  wtiether  the  horrors  of  1915 
have  taught  ttie  worid  anything,  t  emphasize: 
the  worid.  The  Untied  States  cannot  solve  ttie 
worid's  problems  unilaterally.  But  we  can  do  a 
k>t  in  concert  with  ottiers — as  we  saw  in  Work] 
War  II  and  most  recently  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

I  fear — I  despair — that  we  will  see  more 
1915's  in  Armenia,  more  1940's  in  Europe, 
more  1970's  in  Cambodia.  We  will  see  more 
1 991  's  in  Kurdistan.  We  will  see  ttiem  until  ttie 
responsible  govemments  of  ttie  work]  wake  up 
and  deckle  to  act  responsibly.  We  will  see 
them  until  ttie  civilized  world  is  prepared  to 
face  down  murderous  Ottoman  rulers  and 
ottier  tikxxlthirsty  autocrats.  We  will  see  ttiem 
so  king  as  human  standards  are  a  spotty  oc- 
currence. We  will  see  them  until  ttie  rule  of 
law  girds  the  worid. 

And  so,  in  all  tionesty,  I  cannot  stand  tiere 
and  say  ttie  men  and  women  and  chiklren 
wtio  died  so  tiorribly  in  1915  and  ttie  following 
years  dkl  not  die  in  vain.  We  meet  today  to 
memorialize  ttiem.  And  we  will  meet  next  year 
to  memorialize  ttiem.  And  we  will  meet  each 
year  on  this  day  to  remind  the  worid  of  what 
it  did  not  do  to  save  ttiem  from  death.  And  we 
will  continue  to  push  and  shout  and  cry  out 
and  remind  ttiose  wtio  woukl  rattier  not  re- 
memtier,  until  some  day — some  day — ttie 
worid  will  come  to  its  senses  and  say:  This 
must  not  be  repeated  again. 

And  ttien— only  tlien— we  can  gattier  on  this 
day  and  truly  tell  those  who  passed  from  ttie 
worid  under  the  boots  of  the  Ottomans  ttiat, 
yes,  ttiey  dkl  not  die  in  vain.  They  served  as 
a  tieacon  for  ttie  worW — however,  reluctant 
and  slow  that  worid  was  to  see  the  light 

And  I  know  that  day  will  come. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  merits 
ttie  76th  Anniversary  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
ckle. On  April  24,  1915,  the  miers  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  t)egan  ttie  systematk:  extermi- 
natkin  of  the  Armenian  people.  Never  before 
1915  had  a  government  been  so  committed 


towards  eliminating  a  culture,  a  language,  and 
an  entire  race  of  people  from  the  face  of  ttie 
Earth. 

Ttie  extent  and  depth  of  ttie  human  tragedy 
and  horror  that  unfoWed,  from  1915  until  1923, 
can  be  gauged  by  ttie  sheer  magnitude  of  the, 
slaughter  of  over  one  million  Annenians  t>y  the 
Ottoman  govemment.  As  the  conflagratkxi  of 
Worid  War  I  engulfed  Europe,  ttie  marcties  of 
forced  starvatk>n,  disease,  and  massacres 
consumed  ttie  lives  of  ttie  Armenian  people. 

In  preparatkxi  for  the  Jewish  Holocaust  Ad- 
olph  Hitter  was  reputed  to  have  asked,  "^ho 
rememtiers  ttie  Annenians?''  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  remember  the  Armenians, 
vk:tims  of  a  deliberate,  cak^ulated  campaign  of 
mass  exterminatkm.  The  20th  century  has 
borne  witness  to  far  too  many  such  atrocities, 
crimes  against  humanity  wtik:h  will  never  be 
washed  away  by  ttie  passage  of  time. 

As  the  leading  democracy  in  the  worid,  it  is 
our  solemn  duty,  our  moral  responsit)ility  to  re- 
member ttie  vctims  of  ttits  genockle.  We  must 
observe  this  anniversary  to  keep  ttie  memory 
and  ttie  truth  atwut  ttiis  catastroptik:  event  in 
ttie  annals  of  history.  We  owe  it  not  only  to 
ourselves  and  the  Annenian-American  com- 
munity, but  to  ttie  silent  fallen  vKtims  of  Itie 
Amienian  genockle. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  wtien 
the  worid's  attention  is  focused  on  the  destruc- 
txm  of  ttie  Iraqi  Kurds,  I  commend  Congress- 
man Lehman  for  calling  attentk>n  to  arx>ttier 
oppressed  people.  Like  ttie  Kurds.  Armenians 
are  a  long  suffering  people  wtio  were  driven 
from  ttieir  tiomeland  and  ruthlessly  murdered. 
I  am  gratified  ttie  vwxkl  has  awakened  to  ttie 
slaughter  of  ttie  Kurds,  and  it  is  time — on  ttvs 
day,  ttie  76th  anniversary  of  ttie  beginning  of 
ttie  Armenian  genocide  at  ttie  tiands  of  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire — for  ttie  worid  to  wake  up  to 
ttie  persecution  of  Armenians  during  and  fd- 
kiwing  ttie  First  Worid  War. 

Ttie  Armenian  genockle  was  a  tragedy  only 
matched  by  ttie  depravity  of  Hitler  and  Pol 
Pot  Like  ttie  Jews  of  Europe  and  Cambodians 
ttiat  folk>wed  ttiem,  the  Armenian  comnxjnity 
saw  its  people  massacred  in  numbers  ttiat  are 
inconceivatile:  1.5  milNon  murdered  and 
500,000  driven  from  their  homes.  In  ttieir  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  any  evklence  of  ttie  proud 
Armenian  heritage  and  culture,  the  Ottomans 
also  destroyed  ttiousands  of  ctwrcties  and 
monuments. 

Despite  these  incredible  atrocities,  ttie  world 
knows  nothing  atxxjt  it.  Less  ttian  two  dec- 
ades after  the  genockle,  Hitler  himself  noted 
ttiat  nobody  talked  atxiut  ttie  extermination  of 
the  Armenians.  The  absence  of  attentkin  in 
ttie  1930's  may  have  convinced  him  ttie  world 
woukl  pay  little  attentkm  to  his  even  larger 
sctieme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  more  ttian  70  percent  of 
ttie  Armenian  community  of  ttie  Ottoman  Em- 
pire killed  between  1915  and  1923,  K  is  stiock- 
ing  that  doubts  remain  atXNJt  ttie  genockle. 
Ttie  genockle  is  a  fact.  Nobody  can  deny  the 
photos  arxl  historical  references,  and  nobody 
can  deny  ttie  knig  memory  of  ttie  Armenian 
community.  Memories  of  the  publk:  hangings 
and  destroyed  churches  haunt  them.  They 
k>ok  at  ttieir  homeland  of  3,000  years  and  see 
their  community  dead.  Ttiere  were  2.1  millkxi 
Armenians  in  Turkey  taefore  1915,  now  ttiere 
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are  only  100,000.  aifd  Armenia  itself  is  nearly 
enipty  of  Armenians. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  our  moral  duty  to 
keep  the  memories  of  1915  alive.  A  world  that 
forgets  these  tragedies  is  a  world  that  will  see 
them  repeated  agaia  and  again.  The  story  of 
this  and  ottier  genocides  must  be  Icnown  by 
al,  for  only  ttien  is  Ihere  hope  to  stop  ttiem. 

We  must  also  hofxx  the  victims  wtw  per- 
ished so  brutaly  in  tfie  desert.  We  cannot  right 
the  terrible  injustice  Inflicted  upon  the  Arme- 
nian community  bet)|yeen  1915  and  1923  and 
we  can  never  heal  the  wounds.  But  by  prop- 
erly commemoratinq  this  tragedy,  Armenians 
wM  at  least  know  ths  world  has  not  forgotten 
their  misery.  Only  tfwn  wil  Armenians  begin  to 
receive  the  justne  tfey  deserve. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.! Speaker,  this  txxjy  com- 
memorates today  thb  76th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genockje.jwe  are  joined  in  this  ob- 
servance by  Armenians  throughout  the  world 
who  pause  on  this  c^y  to  honor  the  memories 
of  the  1 .5  milion  Antienians  killed  by  the  Otto- 
man government  in  tie  years  1915  to  1923. 

I  am  saddened  tfiat  there  are  those  who 
would  forget  ttiis  tragedy.  To  ignore  the  Arme- 
nian gerxxade  is  to  deseaate  the  memory  of 
those  who  kst  theii>  lives.  Even  worse,  such 
denial  sends  the  meteage  that  genocxle  is  an 
acceptable  form  of  l^ehavkx  that  will  be  toler- 
ated by  the  world  community. 

The  United  States;  is  a  Natkxi  whch  stands 
for  the  recognitkxi  of  human  rights,  t)Oth  within 
its  borders,  arxj  foriall  peoples.  To  deny  the 
genocide  of  tfie  Amtenians,  or  any  atrocity  of 
tfiis  scale,  is  to  fors^e  ttie  value  we  place  on 
fiuman  life  and  ttie  principles  of  liberty  upon 
which  tfiis  country  isj  based.  Those  who  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  tfie  Armfnian  genocide,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly,  abet  the  future  of  genocide  t}y 
failing  to  raise  puUk^  consciousness  about  this 
tragk:  reality.  i 

The  surest  way  toi  honor  tfie  memory  of  the 
fallen  Armenians  a(>d  all  crimes  against  hu- 
manity is  to  recognise  their  suffering  arxJ  en- 
sure tfiat  these  acts  ere  never  repeated.  Thus, 
as  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  tfiis  grievous  ex- 
ample of  man's  Innumanity  to  man,  let  us 
strenglfien  our  con>4ctxxi  tfiat  such  atrocities 
never  be  repeated,  j 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  m^nory  of  tfie  1 .5  millk>n  Ar- 
menians massacred  during  and  immediately 
after  tfie  First  Wodd  War.  We  remember  this 
crime  against  hunrnnity  to  understand  tfie 
event,  and  thereby  preclude  its  repetition 
against  anyone  any^^here  in  tfie  workj. 

Tfie  24th  of  April  [represents  for  Armenians 
ttie  symbolic  beginring  date  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  because  on  that  date,  in  1915,  over 
200  Armenian  religious,  political,  and  intellec- 
tual leaders  of  the  Armenian  community  in 
Constartinople,  andjottier  centers  of  Armenian 
ife  throughout  ttie  ( )ttoman  Empire,  were  ar- 
rested and  systemal  caNy  executed.  In  a  single 
night,  ttie  voice  of  he  representatives  of  tfie 
Aimenian  nation  in  1  urkey  was  silenced. 

Armenian  men,  w  ho  had  tieen  conscripted 
in  the  OOoman  Err  yn,  were  tfien  disarmed 
and  placed  in  work  nttalons  from  which  ttiey 
gradually  removed  and  executed.  Tfie 
woipen,  cfiiUren,  and  eklerty 
to^  marches  tfirough  tfie 
h^  of  survival.  By  1923, 


forced  on 
desert,  with  Mile 


wfien  ttie  slaughter  \  InaRy  ended,  oyer  half  ttie 


workfs  Armenian  population  had  been  mur- 
dered on  tfie  soil  ttiat  they  conskjered  home 
for  more  tfian  3,000  years. 

As  we  recognize  today.  I  woukj  like  to  share 
with  you  a  statement  made  in  1918  by  Henry 
Morganttiau.  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the  or- 
ders for  these  deportations,  they  were  mere- 
ly giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race; 
they  understood  this  well.  and.  In  their  con- 
versations with  me,  they  made  no  particular 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact.  I  am  confident 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
contains  no  such  horrible  episode  as  this. 
The  great  massacres  of  the  past  seem  almost 
Insignificant  when  compared  to  the  suffering 
of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

These  were  ttie  observations  not  of  a  revi- 
sionist historian  but  the  thoughts  of  tfie  offKial 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
scene  in  Turkey  at  the  time. 

While,  in  the  past,  the  genockle  was  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, since  1982,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations, bowing  to  pressure  from  the 
Turi(ish  Government,  have  failed  to  officially 
recognize  it.  This  both  saddens  and  frightens 
me.  I  am  saddened  t}ecause  the  survivors  of 
this  tragedy,  and  their  families,  many  of  whom 
live  in  my  district,  are  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
their  suffering.  And  I  am  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause I  see  a  worid  in  whk:h  crimes  against 
humanity  are  delit>erately  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  honor  tfie  vk:tims  of  the 
Armenian  genockje  by  countering  all  such  at- 
tempts to  tamper  with  the  truth,  and  strengtfv 
en  our  continued  commitment  to  prevent  such 
horrors  in  tfie  future. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24.  1915, 
a  territ}le  7-year  period  b)egan  for  the  Arme- 
nian people  in  Ottoman  ruled  Turkey.  It  was 
on  tfiat  night  tfiat  the  Armenian  leaders  in 
Instantxjl  were  rounded  up  and  killed. 

Over  the  course  of  tfie  next  7  years,  well 
over  1  millk>n  Armenians — including  women 
and  chiklren — were  killed.  Between  1915  and 
1923.  many  Armenians  tried  to  escape  to 
neightwring  countries. 

This  wave  of  persecution  began  when  the 
Ottoman  leaders  deckled  to  disarm  Armenian 
memtjers  of  ttie  military,  then  Armenian  civil- 
ians and  civk;  leaders.  After  ttiat,  Ottoman  au- 
tfiorities  began  deporting  Armenian  leaders 
wfio  coukj  have  forrried  an  effective  opposition 
against  this  Government  plot.  Their  destination 
was  tfie  Syrian  desert,  where  those  on  this 
journey  eitfver  died  or  were  killed. 

Once  the  Ottoman  Empire  skied  with  Ger- 
many against  tfie  Allies  In  Worid  War  I,  crimes 
against  the  Armenians  increased,  during  whch 
time  an  estimated  1.5  million  Armenians  lost 
tfieir  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  War,  the  United  States  dkl 
make  some  effort  to  help  evacuate  Armenians 
from  Turi(ey.  At  least  one  United  States  ship 
was  dispatcfied  to  evaculate  civilians  from  one 
of  Tuilcey's  port  cities. 

It  is  my  fiope  tfiat  we  have  learned  from  this 
experience  that  genockJe  is  not  simply  an  in- 
temal  matter  for  a  country.  It  is  a  matter  wfNCh 
sfiouM  concern  tfie  entire  world.  I  have  t>een 
pleased  that  in  our  day,  indeed,  this  month, 
our  Presklent  has  helped  to  provide  military 
protection  and  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Kurd»h   people  fleeing  from   Saddam   Hus- 


sein's tyranny  in  Iraq.  The  Congress  must 
make  sure  that  events  like  those  whk:h  cost 
the  Armenians  so  much  are  never  alk>wed  to 
happen  again. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  solemnly  ot)serving 
today  as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
the  Annenian  Genocide  of  1915-23."  On  April 
24,  1915,  hundreds  of  Armenian  intellectual, 
politk^l,  and  religious  leaders  were  gathered 
up  and  brutally  murdered.  In  the  months  that 
followed,  the  genockle  of  the  Annenians  living 
in  tfie  Ottoman  Empire  was  put  into  execution. 
Today,  of  the  rrrare  tfian  2.500,000  Armenians 
living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  Work! 
War  I.  fewer  than  100.000  Armenians  remain 
in  Turkey. 

I  have  long  been  a  vocal  proponent  of  tfie 
need  to  commemorate  the  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians wfK)  lost  their  lives  in  ttie  first  genockJe 
of  the  20th  century.  We  must  not  rewrite  his- 
tory by  forgetting  the  1.5  millksn  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children  wtio  were  mas- 
sacred eariier  this  century.  The  proof  and 
magnitude  of  tfie  Armenian  ti'agedy  was  es- 
tat>lished  at  tfie  time  by  tfie  records  of  this 
Congress  and  by  our  own  Ambassador  to  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire  in  1915.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
who  served  as  the  United  States  Ambassador 
from  1913  to  1916.  Henry  Morgenthau  stated. 
"I  am  confident  tfiat  the  wfiole  history  of  the 
human  race  contains  no  such  horrible  episode 
as  this.  The  great  massacres  and  persecu- 
tions of  tfie  past  seem  almost  insignificant 
wfien  compared  to  tfie  sufferings  of  the  Arme- 
nian race  in  1915." 

We  observe  this  day  of  rememtwrance  so 
ttiat  the  truth  survives  tfie  eyewitnesses.  It 
was  Hitler  wtio  cynkally  asked  in  1939,  "Wfio 
today  rememt>ers  the  Armenian  extermi- 
nations?" 

Fifty  years  later,  it  must  be  we  wfio  remenv 
ber.  To  do  otherwise  brings  shame  to  our 
great  democracy.  We  must  remember  ttiat 
many  of  tfie  Armenians-Amerk»ns  we  rep- 
resent are  tfiemselves  survivors  of  the  horrit>le 
massacres.  Many  otfiers  are  the  children  of 
ttiose  wfx)  witnessed  massacres.  Many  otfiers 
are  the  chiklren  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
atrocity.  Today  we  must  pause  and  pay  tritHJte 
to  tfie  memory  of  tfiose  Armenians  wfio 
senselessly  k)St  tfieir  lives  in  1 91 5. 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  commemo- 
rate the  76th  anniversary  of  the  genockle  of 
ttie  Amnenian  people  perpetrated  by  ttie  gov- 
emments  of  tfie  Ottoman  Empire. 

Between  1915  and  1923,  1.5  millkm  people 
of  Armenian  heritage  died  in  the  first  genocide 
of  tfie  20th  century.  This  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
puted any  more  tfian  the  virtual  at>sence  of  Ar- 
menians from  the  eastern  part  of  present  day 
Turt<ey  can  be  explained.  This  was  ttie  na- 
tional homeland  of  tfie  Armenian  people,  a 
people  wfiose  traditions  and  culture  had  sur- 
vived for  ttx>usands  of  years. 

Today  the  peaceful  and  freedom  kiving  Ar- 
menian people  are  scattered  throughout  tfie 
workJ.  Here  in  ttie  United  States,  we  enrv 
braced  the  refugees  of  persecution  and  invited 
ttiem  to  join  with  us  as  Americans.  Over  1  mil- 
IkHi  Armenian-Americans — survivors  and  de- 
scendants of  survivors — today  contribute  to 
ttie  richness  of  our  cultural  heritage  and  tfie 
betterment  of  our  country  in  many  fiekls  of  en- 
deavor. 


April  24,  1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  remembrsmce  of  the  horrible 
fate  that  befell  1 .5  million  Armenian  people  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923  will  prevent  such  a 
crime  from  happening  again,  we  must  remem- 
ber tt>e  Armenian  genocide.  Especially  today, 
with  the  fears  of  genocide  again  in  the  news 
and  again  being  faced  by  a  minority  people 
under  domination  by  a  hostile  government,  we 
must  not  let  the  memory  of  Armenian  martyrs 
fade  into  the  abyss  of  history. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  my  col- 
league today  to  join  Representative  Lehman 
arxl  all  Armenian-Americans  in  commemorat- 
ing ttie  76th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genockle.  We  commemorate  ttie  victims  of 
this  horrible  crime  on  April  24,  because  on 
that  day  in  1915,  the  Armenian  intellectual 
leadership,  in  the  capital  city  of  Istanbul,  and 
other  Amtenian  centers  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire were  rounded  up  by  the  Ottoman  authori- 
ties, taken  to  isolated  areas  and  summarily  ex- 
ecuted. 

Then  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turi<ey, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  a  witness  to  the  gerK>cide, 
described  ttiese  deportations  with  the  following 
words,  "When  the  Turicish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were  giving 
ttie  death  warrant  to  a  wtiole  race;  they  under- 
stood this  well,  and  in  their  conversations  with 
me,  ttiey  made  no  particular  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact" 

We  must  recognize  ttiese  crimes  against 
humanity  if  we  are  ever  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
cycle  of  genockle  that  lias  plagued  ttie  20th 
century.  Silence,  in  ttie  face  of  such  inhuman- 
ity, only  encourages  ttiose  who  commit  such 
atrocities.  We  can  see  today,  in  the  plight  of 
ttie  Kurds,  the  terrible  cost,  in  lives,  of  sacrific- 
ing fundamental  human  rights  in  ttie  name  of 
stiort-term  political  gain.  Violations  of  human 
rights,  wtiettier  past  or  present,  must  never  tie 
swept  under  ttie  rug  for  the  sake  of 
expendiency. 

I  am  procKJ  to  know  many  Armenian-Ameri- 
cans as  friends,  colleagues,  and  copatriots;  I 
have  nothing  but  admiration  for  their  strong 
faith,  character,  and  cultural  values.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  remem- 
bering ttie  Armenian  genocide.  Let  us  never 
forget  the  victims  of  all  Instances  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,  in  ttie  hopes  that  such  trag- 
edies will  never  again  be  repeated. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Califomia,  Congressman  Richard 
Lehman,  in  commemorating  the  tragic  Arme- 
nian genocide  which  occurred  76  years  ago 
today. 

April  24,  1915  marited  the  beginning  of  a 
deltwrate  persecution  and  executkxi  of  Arme- 
nians wtiich  claimed  over  a  million  and  a  half 
Ives  in  just  8  years.  Ttiese  responsitile  citi- 
zens of  ttie  Armenian  natkm  in  Turkey  were 
sought  out  and  murdered  because  ttiey  were 
guilty  of  sharing  a  specific  ethnic  heritage.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  attempted  to  completely 
erase  this  ethnic  group.  A  healthy  culture  of 
over  2  millkjn  Armenians  living  in  Turicey  was 
completely  destroyed  by  ttie  end  of  1 923 — ttie 
few  Armenians  lucky  enough  to  escape  death 
were  deported  from  their  homes. 

This  deliberate  and  premeditated  maelstrom 
resembles  ttie  Jewish  persecutkxi  of  ttie  Hok>- 
caust  wtiich  occurred  only  a  few  years  later. 
Because  ttiese  evil  events  are  so  similar,  I  feel 
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not  only  sympathy  for  the  Armenians,  Isut  a 
profound  empathy. 

When  we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
a  tragedy,  we  do  so  to  remember  ttie  individ- 
ual lives  wtiich  were  directly  affected.  But  we 
also  do  so  to  educate  generations  to  come — 
for  those  who  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
history  are  "doomed  to  repeat  it." 

On  this  solemn  occaskxi,  I  extend  my  env 
pathy  to  the  Armenian  people  around  the 
workj  and  invite  my  colleages  and  constituents 
to  do  the  same. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  ttie  76th  anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  genocide,  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  sun/ivors.  I  thank  Congressman  Lehman 
for  his  work  in  coordinating  this  special  order. 

Seventy-six  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  April 
24,  1915,  tragedy  struck  the  capital  city  of  Tur- 
key. Over  200  religious,  politnal,  and  intellec- 
tual leaders  of  ttie  Armenian  community  in  Is- 
tanbul were  arrested,  exiled  from  Istanbul,  and 
eventually  executed.  Ttie  vofce  of  ttie  Arme- 
nian community  was  t)rutally  silenced.  How- 
ever, this  was  only  ttie  tieginning  of  what  was 
to  come. 

Within  several  months  of  ttie  Initial  execu- 
tk)ns,  approximately  250,000  Armenians  serv- 
ing in  ttie  Ottoman  army  during  WorW  War  I 
were  systematically  disam'ied  and  removed  to 
forced  latxir  t)attalk>ns.  These  men  were  serv 
fenced  to  death  by  eittier  starvatk>n  or  execu- 
tkxi. 

In  total,  during  ttie  years  1915-22,  1.5  mil- 
Ikxi  Armenians  were  killed,  and  more  ttian 
500,000  were  exiled  from  the  Ottoman  Enrv 
pire.  Deportations  were  carried  out  from  every 
city,  town,  and  village  of  Asia  Minor  and  Turk- 
ish Armenia.  The  atrocities  that  took  place 
during  ttie  death  marches  are  unspeakable. 
With  only  a  few  remart(at)le  exceptk>ns,  death 
and  destruction  prevailed. 

The  United  States  shares  a  special 
relatk>nshp  with  ttie  Armenian  people.  Ttie  Ar- 
menian-American community  now  numbers 
neariy  1  million.  I  am  proud  to  note  ttiat  Cali- 
fomia has  an  Armenian  populatkxi  of  neariy 
300,000 — ttie  largest  single  populatk>n  outskje 
of  ttie  Armenian  homeland.  Armenian  Immi- 
grants and  their  descendants  have  contritxjted 
and  continue  to  contritxjte  to  ttie  unk^ue  fatiric 
of  American  life. 

Today,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  triixjte  to 
ttKtse  people  sacrificed  in  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
ckje  and  to  survivors  wtiose  legacy  has  made 
It  possitjie  for  the  Amrienian  people  to  prosper 
and  thrive. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to  mark  the 
76th  anniversary  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle, 
ttie  first  genockle  of  this  century.  We  conv 
memorate  this  tragedy  on  ttie  24th  of  April  be- 
cause on  ttiis  day  in  1915  ttie  Government  of 
Ottoman  Turicey  arrested  over  200  leaders  of 
the  Amienian  community  in  Istanbul  and  exe- 
cuted them  in  the  first  step  of  a  premediated 
campaign  that  eventually  took  1 .5  miNkm  lives 
and  exiled  ttie  Armenian  people  from  ttieir  his- 
toric lands. 

More  than  half  of  ttie  wortd's  Armenian  pop- 
ulatkxi  was  destroyed  in  ttie  years  from  1915 
to  1923.  Those  that  escaped  this  attempt  to 
erase  forever  ttie  Armenian  people  and  ttieir 
culture,  fled  to  the  four  comers  of  the  Earth. 
These    Armenians    and    ttieir    ctiildren    and 


grandctiikjren  who  settled  in  ttie  United  States 
wtiile  maintaining  ttieir  heritage  have  enriched 
our  society  in  every  fieM  of  endeavor  and 
have  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  America  I 
join  with  these  proud  Armenian-Americans, 
and  with  all  Americans  in  honoring  ttie  memo- 
ries of  the  vctims  of  this  crime. 

Unfortunately,  ttiere  are  ttiose,  even  wittiin 
our  own  Govemment  who  eittier  ignore  or 
ctioose  to  deny  the  Amienian  genocide,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  thoroughly  documented 
in  ttie  American,  French,  British,  and  German 
archives.  Ttiere  are  ttiose  ttiat  will  sacrifkse  ttie 
truth  for  short-term  politKal  gain.  We  must 
speak  cleariy  on  the  issue  of  genockle.  If  we 
do  not.  we  will  only  encourage  ttiose  wtio 
woukj  commit  such  crimes  in  ttie  future.  Less 
ttian  two  decades  after  ttie  Amienian  geno- 
ckle, Adolf  Hitler,  seeing  the  workfs  indiffer- 
ence to  ttie  Armenians,  determined  ttiat  he 
coukj  kill  millKKis  of  Jews  and  escape  ttie 
judgment  of  the  workt,  because,  as  he  sakj, 
"wtK)  still  talks  nowadays  about  the  extermi- 
nation of  ttie  Arnienians." 

The  most  recent  example  of  denial  of  ttie 
Armenian  genockle  took  place  at  no  less  a 
histork:  shrine  than  Ellis  Island.  Responding  to 
a  campaign  orctiestrated  by  ttie  Turicish  Env 
tiassy,  ttie  Natkxial  Park  Servk^  has  removed 
a  ptioto  deputing  vctims  ot  ttie  Armenian 
genockle  from  ttie  Ellis  Island  Centennial 
Photo  Exhbit  This  act  of  historical  reviskxv 
ism,  wtiether  done  in  ignorance  or  simply  to 
avoid  controversy,  must  tie  condemned.  Ttie 
Ellis  Island  authorities  must  reject  ttie  heavy 
handed  tactks  ttie  Turicish  Emt)assy  has  used 
to  rewrite  ttie  history  of  American  immigratkin. 
The  Amienian  genockle,  as  ttie  primary  cause 
of  Armenian  immigratkxi  to  ttie  United  States 
during  and  after  Worid  War  I,  is  an  integral 
part  of  ttie  story  of  Ellis  Island.  Ttie  removed 
photograph  shouM  be  reinstated  wtiere  it  right- 
fully bekxigs. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  atMut  the  Armenian  Genockle,  an  event 
whKh  must  never  lie  forgotten  by  ttie  citizens 
of  America  or  ttie  peoples  of  ttie  worW.  A  little 
less  ttian  a  century  ago,  Armenian  citizens  of 
ttie  Ottoman  Empire  became  the  target  of 
murder  and  persecutkjn  by  ttieir  rulers.  While 
it  is  important  to  avoid  equating  ttie  Ottoman 
Govemment  with  ttie  present  day  Reputalk:  of 
Turtcey,  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  responsibility  to 
remember  this  tragic  crime  perpetrated  against 
ttie  Armenians  in  order  to  prevent  others  like 
it  from  ever  happening. 

The  number  of  vk*ms  of  this  murderous 
campaign  is  staggering.  Between  ttie  years  of 
1894  and  1896,  during  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
Abdu-Hamkj  II,  approximately  300,000  Arme- 
nians were  massacred.  Later,  in  the  year  of 
1909,  30,000  Armenians  in  the  area  of  Cilnia 
were  murdered.  And  between  ttie  years  of 
1915  and  1922.  when  the  genockle  reached 
its  bkxxly  peak,  approximately  1,500,000  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  ctiildren  were  killed 
and  more  than  500,000  ottiers  were  exiled 
from  ttie  Ottoman  Empire. 

Numerk^  figures  will  never  adequately  im- 
part a  sense  of  ttie  pain  and  k>ss  suffered  t>y 
ttie  Armenians.  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  attempt  for  a  moment  to  conskler 
ttie  awesome  scope  of  a  genockle:  ttie  at- 
tempt to  systematKally  murder  an  entire  peo- 
ple. Genockle  means  ttie  murder  of  families, 
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the  extermination  of  !a  people's  culture,  tradi- 
tion, and  way  of  life.  $enocide  destroys  a  peo- 
ple's pairrtings  and  Bongs,  their  stories  arxJ 
myths.  It  is  an  atUmpt  to  erase  from  the 
pages  of  history  the  wisdom  and  accomplish- 
ments of  past  generations  and  ttie  promise 
arxl  potential  of  thosa  of  the  future. 

To  igrxxe  or  forget  events  like  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  to  aid  fxise  who  would  repeat 
such  crimes.  Unfoniinately,  many  forms  of 
genocide  still  continiie  around  the  world.  To 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  to  thwart  Vttp  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  and  to  remind  present  and  future  gen- 
erations that  only  th^  can  prevent  genocides 
from  happening  agairi 

On  April  24.  Armanians  all  over  \he  world 
wil  mourn  the  Armer|an  gerxxide.  Let  us  join 
Itiem  on  ttiis  day  of  remembrance.  Let  us  also 
pledge  our  efforts  t^  never  again  allow  the 
crime  of  genocide 
ture  of  any  group  of  | 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr. 
turn   on  the   te 
scenes  of  the  plight  ( 


Toy  the  lives  and  cul- 


Ker,  each  night  we 
to  see  horrorifying 
ttw  Kurds.  We  are  able 
to  sit  in  our  living  r(^oms  arxj  see  the  death 
and  destruction  of  g^>vemment  gone  mad;  a 
government  intent  dn  armiNlating  an  entire 
people.  The  suffering!  of  the  people,  especially 
the  inracent  children]  has  caused  an  outpour- 
ing of  compassion  wMch  has  forced  the  inter- 
national community  ro  put  aside  geopolitics 
arxl  to  concentrate  pn  humanity.  My  hopes 
and  prayers  are  with  p\e  men  arxJ  women  wtw 
are  now  tMtUing  the  ddds  to  struggle  arxJ  save 
ttie  lives  of  ttie  Kurd  nefugees. 

Just  as  importantly,  it  Is  my  hope  \haX  the 
efkxt  on  behalf  of  the  Kurds  will  truly  spell  a 
new  world  order,  one  In  which  Vne  goverrv 
merits  of  the  world  act  together  to  prevent 
such  atrocities  from  ^/er  happening  again.  Let 
this  be  a  symbol  ttiat  no  longer  will  ttie  world 
stand  by  wfiile  a  government  attempts  to  de- 
stroy a  people. 


Unfortunately,  the 
acted  so  compass! 
smal  race  of  people 
hands  of  the  ruling 
rare  history  are 

In  the  shadow  of 
Turt(  Government  ei 
tematicaly   eliminate 


has  not  always  re- 

to  the  plight  of  a 

destruction  at  tfie 

Those  wtx)  Ig- 

to  repeat  it 

War  I,  the  Ottoman 

:ed  on  a  plan  to  sys- 

the    Armenian    people 


from  their  ancestral  homeland. 

The  Armenian  merf  wtK>  had  answered  the 
caM  to  join  their  couMry's  armed  forces  were 
isotatod  and  shot  Om  orders  from  the  central 
government,  Twldshjsoldnrs  rampaged  from 
town  to  town,  brutalizing  and  butchering  ttie 
remaining  Armenian  jpopulation.  Women  and 
cNUren  were  then  fprced  on  a  death  march 
into  the  Syrian  desert  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Ottoman  Turlcs  h#d  been  successful  in  ex- 
tarminaling  two  out  of  every  three  Armenians. 
A  mMon  and  a  half  Armenians  had  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Henry  Morgenlhau  Sr.,  then  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Tuilw  y.  wrote:  "I  am  confident 
that  the  wtwle  histon  of  the  human  race  con- 
tains m  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The 
great  massacres  and  persecutnns  of  ttie  past 
seem  afenost  insignil  cant  wtwn  compared  to 
ttie  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  In  1915." 

Only  20  years  later.  Adolf  Hitler  asked  rhe- 
loricaffy,  "Who  remdmbers  the  Armenians?" 
as  he  began  his  maalar  plan  to  annihilate  the 
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Jews.  Those  wtw  fail  to  remember  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Over  the  last  3  years  the  Armenian  people 
have  suffered  once  again  at  ttie  harxte  of  a 
larger  nation  only  for  the  world  to  tum  a  t)llnd 
eye.  In  Sumgait  and  Baku,  organized  pogroms 
were  unleashed  on  the  Armenians.  Over 
300,000  Armenians  were  forced  to  flee  ttieir 
horries  In  terror. 

I  have  had  ttie  privilege  of  sen/ing  in  Con- 
gress for  the  past  10  years  and  each  year  I 
have  risen  on  ttie  floor  of  the  House  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  ttie  atrocities  suf- 
fered by  ttie  Armenians  at  ttie  hands  of  ttie 
Ottoman  Turks.  The  facts  do  not  change;  my 
words  do  not  change.  Each  year,  those  efforts 
have  failed.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "How  many 
more  Bakus;  how  many  more  Sumgaits  must 
we  witness  t>efore  we  tell  the  truth?" 

The  years  cannot  mute  the  vorce  of  those 
Armenian  survivors  wtiose  individual  accounts 
of  savagery  combine  to  form  a  bedrock  of  ir- 
reiutabie  evidence.  Despite  the  attempts  to 
hkje  the  records  and  to  distort  the  facts;  de- 
spite ttie  worid's  preoccupation  with  politics 
and  strategy,  the  truth  of  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
cide remains. 

We  commemorate  April  24  as  the  National 
Day  of  Rememtxance  of  ttie  Armenian  Geno- 
ckje  of  1915-23,  and  pledge  that  ttieir  deaths 
were  not  In  vain,  ttiat  their  suffering  will  not  be 
forgotten.  We  must  use  the  truth  of  ttie  Arme- 
nian genocide  to  tielp  prevent  such  a  tragk: 
event  from  ever  occurring  again. 

But  we  also  use  this  day  to  rejok:e  in  ttie 
continued  survival  of  ttie  Armenian  people,  for 
while  the  Turtts  crushed  ttie  fruit,  the  seed  re- 
mained. I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  ttiat  Wil- 
liam Saroyan  wrote: 

I  should  like  to  see  any  power  In  this  world 
destroy  this  race,  this  small  tribe  of  unim- 
portant people  whose  history  has  ended, 
whose  wars  have  been  foue:ht  and  lost,  whose 
structures  have  crumbled,  whose  literature 
is  unread,  and  whose  prayers  are  no  more  an- 
swered. Go  ahead,  destroy  this  race!  Destroy 
Armenia!  See  if  you  can  do  it.  Send  them 
from  their  homes  into  the  desert.  Let  them 
have  neither  bread  nor  water.  Bum  their 
home  and  churches.  Then,  see  if  they  will 
not  laugh  again,  see  if  they  will  not  sing  and 
pray  again.  For,  when  two  of  them  meet  any- 
where in  the  world,  see  if  they  will  not  cre- 
ate a  New  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiank  you  for  allowing  me  ttie 
opportunity  to  horxjr  both  ttie  vk:tims  and  the 
survivors  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle. 

Mr.  ANNUt4ZI0.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Anneg 
Sratxan's  life  was  saved  by  a  branch  protrud- 
ing from  a  well. 

In  1915,  15-year-oW  Anneg,  her  family 
members,  and  all  of  ttie  other  villagers  were 
forced  t>y  Ottoman  offk:ials  to  leave  ttieir 
homes  in  Havav,  a  town  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  ttie  Ottoman  Empire.  Some  were  taken 
away  never  to  be  tieard  from  again.  Ottiers 
were  forced  to  march  for  hundreds  of  miles 
with  little  food  and  water  to  an  unknown  des- 
tinatk>n.  Many  of  those  wtio  couM  not  keep  up 
with  ttie  march  were  brutally  murdered  by  ttie 
Turtcish  sokSers  overseeing  ttie  exodus. 

Anneg,  wtw  just  celebrated  her  90th  tiirttv 
day,  is  a  resident  of  ttie  University  Nursing 
Home  in  Wtieaton,  MD,  and  recently  recalled 
in  vivkl  detail  ttie  events  of  ttiat  fateful  spring 
76  years  ago.  Stie  tokj  of  ttie  night  ttie  vlllag- 
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ers  were  lined  up  in  front  of  a  well  and  ttie 
Turkish  sokjiers  tiegan  beheading  their  vKtims 
and  systematk^ally  throwing  ttieir  txxjies  and 
heads  into  the  well.  When  her  tum  came,  the 
soMlers  were  tired,  and  merely  pushed  her 
Into  ttie  well.  As  she  fell,  her  dress  caugtit  on 
the  branch  protruding  from  ttie  skle  of  ttie 
well,  and  there  she  hung  until  the  slaughter 
was  over. 

Then,  through  one  of  ttiose  strange  quirks 
of  fate,  one  of  the  Turtdsh  sokliers  peered 
down  Into  ttie  well,  saw  her  hanging  ttiere, 
and  took  pity  on  her.  He  pulled  Anneg  up  out 
of  ttie  well  and  let  her  go  free,  saying  that  it 
was  'Ihe  will  of  Allah."  And  so  young  Anneg's 
life  was  spared,  alttiough  all  of  her  family 
memljers  perished. 

It  was  through  countless  episodes  of  such 
sheer  luck  ttiat  many  other  Armenians  sur- 
vived the  marches  and  massacres  that  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ttieir  countrymen.  It 
is  estimated  ttiat  1.5  million  people  of  Arme- 
nian ancestry  were  vk:tlms  of  ttie  genockje 
perpetrated  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  1915 
to  1923. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  pages  of  docu- 
ments deposited  In  our  Natnnal  Archives,  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  in  other  Govern- 
ment agerKies  whk:h  descrit>e  in  detail  ttie  en- 
tire process  by  whk:h  the  Armenian  people 
were  made  the  object  of  systematic  murder 
now  known  as  genockJe.  Our  own  U.S.  Am- 
t}assador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  ttiat  time, 
Henry  Morgenttiau,  sent  home  urgent  catiles 
providing  graphk:  descriptions  of  ttie  forcible 
evacuation  of  Armenians  and  the  physical 
atxise  of  those  who  were  tieing  deported. 

In  ttie  face  of  this  overwtielming  evklence,  I 
was  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  the  Na- 
tional Pat1(  Servk:e  has  removed  a  photograph 
depk:ting  ttie  vKtims  of  the  Armenian  genockle 
from  the  Ellis  Island  Centennial  Photo  Exhitiit 
in  New  York.  There  Is  an  okl  expressk>n  which 
says  photographs  don1  lie,  arid  ttie  caption 
under  this  partKular  photograph  stated:  Arme- 
nians hung  during  massacre  of  1915.  By 
1921,  nearly  100,000  Armenians  had  come  to 
ttie  United  States,  fleeing  periodk:  Turtdsh 
massacres  in  which  over  1  millk>n  Armenians 
k)St  ttieir  lives. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  in  ttie  Congress  of  leg- 
islatkm  which  established  ttie  Statue  of  Liberty 
Coin  Program  and  raised  atXMJt  $75  millkMi  to 
repair  ttie  Statue  of  Liberty  and  to  restore  Ellis 
tslarxJ,  I  urge  Ann  Belkov,  ttie  Superintendent 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Natkmal 
Park,  to  reconsider  and  to  restore  this  photo- 
graph to  its  rightful  place  in  the  Centennial 
Photo  Exhibit.  Removal  of  this  photo  con- 
stitutes a  delitjerate  and  possibly  illegal  cen- 
sorship of  the  official  history  of  immlgratk>n  to 
the  United  States.  Such  censorship  has  no 
place  in  America. 

For  this  very  reason,  so  that  attempts  at  his- 
torical distortion  may  be  suppressed  imme- 
diately, it  is  important  ttiat  we  focus  attentkm 
each  year  on  this  anniversary.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant, because  as  the  years  pass  by,  so,  too, 
do  the  survivors  of  ttie  Armenian  genocide 
pass  away.  Fewer  and  fewer  Armenians  are 
alive  today  wtio  actually  suffered  through 
ttiose  territ)le  times,  and  can  relate  personally 
the  events  of  ttie  genocide  to  succeeding  gen- 
eratk>ns,  as  Mrs.  Anneg  Srabian  has  done. 
Only  by  continuing  to  remember  ttie  disastrous 
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events  of  1915  can  we  hope  to  prevent  a  trag- 
edy of  this  magnitude  from  occurring  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  moum  \he  loss  of  the 
Armenian  martyrs  earlier  in  this  century,  so, 
too,  do  we  now  pledge  ourselves  to  continue 
to  remember  ttx>se  martyrs  and  to  continue  to 
fight  against  atxjse  of  human  rights,  violence 
and  destruction  so  ttiat  humanity  may  survive 
in  a  world  free  from  Vhe  fear  of  genocide. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  76th  anniver- 
sary of  ttie  start  of  the  Armenian  gerK>cide. 
This  concerted  effort  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
people  and  their  culture  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

On  April  24,  1915,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
rounded  up  hundreds  of  Armenian  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  leaders.  They  were 
sent  into  exile  in  remote  areas,  wtiere  they 
were  later  murdered.  Within  a  few  rrmnths,  the 
250,000  Armenians  sen/ing  in  the  Ottoman 
army  were  transferred  to  forced  labor  units. 
Virtually  all  of  them  were  either  worked  to 
death  or  executed. 

With  no  leadership,  rt  was  a  simple  matter 
to  exile  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  natk>n  from 
tt>eir  cities  and  villages.  In  most  cases,  tlie 
men  and  okler  boys  were  killed,  and  the 
women  and  younger  children  were  marched 
into  ttie  Syrian  desert.  Thousands  of  them 
died  there. 

At  the  time.  Secretaries  of  State  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Robert  Lansing  led  an 
international  protest  of  the  murders  and  then 
organized  humanitarian  relief  for  the  survivors. 
Between  1913  and  1930,  the  American  people 
contributed  $113  million  toward  this  effort  and 
132,000  orphans  became  foster  children. 

The  murderers  of  tt>e  Armenian  people  are 
now  all  dead,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  no 
k>nger  exists,  but  we  must  never  forget  the 
brutal  deptfis  to  which  nations  can  sink.  I  find 
an  eerie  parallel  t>etween  the  massacre  of  thie 
Armenian  people  in  1915,  arxj  the  plight  of  the 
Kurdish  people  today.  The  well-known  quote 
from  George  Santayana  that  'Ihose  wtx)  can- 
not remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  re- 
peat W  rings  all  too  true. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  those  marking  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
Natk>nal  Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Arme- 
nian Genockle  of  1915-23.  We  continue  to  re- 
member and  we  will  never  forget  the  atrocities 
committed  against  the  people  of  Armenia  and 
the  1 .5  million  Armenians  who  perished. 

Atttxxigh  the  exact  events  of  this  period  re- 
ntain  somewt^t  difficult  to  definitively  ascer- 
tain, we  are  certain  of  the  enormous  scope  of 
the  suffering  faced  t>y  all  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion. Seventy-six  years  later,  Amfienians 
arourxJ  the  worid  still  have  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  ttie  conditkjns  in  ttieir  homeland. 
In  Soviet  Armenia,  pollution  has  become  a  se- 
rious and  deadly  threat  to  the  well-t)eing  of  the 
populatkxi.  PolitKal  unrest  and  conflict  in  the 
regkxi  continue,  forcing  tens  of  thousands  to 
flee.  The  result  is  a  refugee  crisis  in  Moscow 
and  other  Soviet  cities.  We  cannot  forget  the 
tragic  earthquake  whk;h  claimed  ttxxjsands  of 
lives,  effects  of  whk:h  are  still  readily  apparent 
today. 

The  lessons  of  the  Amwnian  genockje  rrxist 
not  be  k>st  on  tfie  worid.  Unfortunately,  hu- 
manity doesnl  learn  these  types  of  lessons 
well.  The  horrors  of  1915-23  were  perpetrated 
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again  t)y  Nazi  Germany  against  European 
Jewry,  Gypsies,  and  others,  and  again  t>y  the 
Khmer  Rouge  against  the  Camboduin  people. 
Today,  we  are  witnessing  a  mass  exodus  of 
almost  unprecedented  scope  by  an  ethnk: 
group  attempting  to  flee  exterminatk>n  by  the 
Iraqi  regime.  We  must  remember  these  brutal 
occunences  and  we  must  continue  to  speak 
out  against  ttiese  atrocities.  Respect  for  ttie 
rights  of  indivkjuals  and  the  groups  they  com- 
prise— whettier  ethnk:,  racial,  religkxjs,  or  na- 
tional— must  be  the  critical  building  block  of 
intematlonal  relations  and  the  relabons  be- 
tween a  govemmerrt  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  unprecedented 
change,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  thiat  the 
lessons  of  this  tragedy  be  remembered  so  tfiat 
we  never  again  relive  the  horrors  of  mass  de- 
structton. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees  are 
fleeing  their  hiomelarxj  in  order  to  escape 
slaughter  by  the  forces  of  Iraqi  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  We  sympathize  with  their  plight, 
having  to  flee  hundreds  of  miles  through  fro- 
zen, muddy  rrwuntain  passes  in  order  to  reach 
safety  and  only  to  be  met  with  misery.  Tt>e 
Kurds  are  suffering  from  hunger,  exposure, 
and  disease  and  as  many  as  a  thousand  are 
estimated  to  be  dying  dally. 

Seventy-six  years  ago  this  April,  another 
group  of  people,  the  Armenians,  were  also  up- 
rooted from  their  homelarxl.  The  Armenians 
were  not  only  uprooted  from  their  homeland  of 
3,000  years,  txit  were  massacred  by  the  t>ar- 
tjaric  rulers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  driven 
into  exile. 

Today — ^April  24 — is  mari<ed  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  over  a  millkxi  Armenian  vk:- 
tims. 

At  the  hands  of  ttie  Ottomans,  the  Arme- 
nians were  systematnally  murdered,  stan/ed, 
or  herded  into  ttie  Syrian  desert,  wliere  they 
died  from  exposure  and  starvation. 

The  Armenian  genockle — like  the  Hoto- 
caust — must  be  remembered,  their  tragk:  les- 
sons preserved. 

The  Armenian  genockle  carries  a  universal 
message.  It  is  that  we  cannot  pemnit  genocide, 
oppressk}n,  arxl  violerxse  to  t>e  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  nationalism,  racism,  or  any  ottier 
ism. 

From  the  Armenian  genocide  to  the  Hoto- 
caust  to  the  present  day  deptorable  situation 
of  the  Kurds,  we  must  speak  out,  we  must 
condemn,  and  we  must  act.  That  is  our  obliga- 
tion. 

The  Amienian  people  were  put  to  death  for 
no  reason  ottier  than  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians. Prejudk>e  of  any  kind  against  anyone,  at 
anytime  cannot  be  tolerated.  Silence  and  apa- 
thy are  ttie  enemies.  They  not  only  tolerate 
hate  and  bigotry,  they  nurture  ttiem  and  permit 
them  to  proliferate. 

We  cannot  wipe  ttie  state  clean  of  human 
experience.  Rattier,  we  must  learn  from  it,  or 
condemn  ourselves  to  suffer  ttie  fate  of  the  1 
millKHi  Armenians  and  6  millkxi  Jews. 

Today,  we  join  the  Armenians  and  all  peo- 
ple in  remen*ering — ever  vigilant — ttie  more 
than  a  million  vk:tims  of  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
ckle. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  and  anger  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 


commemorating  ttie  76th  anniversary  of  ttie 
Amienian  genockle. 

On  this  day  we  recall  the  tragk:  events 
wheh  t)egan  on  April  24,  1915,  wtien  ttie  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ottoman  Empire  rounded  up 
ttie  leadership  of  ttie  Amienian  community  and 
executed  ttiem  in  ttie  first  step  of  a  premedh 
tated  campaign  that  eventually  took  1 .5  mHlk)n 
lives. 

It  is  not  only  the  horror  of  ttiis  crime  ttiat  we 
Temevrbw  on  this  dark  anniversary,  but  also 
ttie  scandal  of  continued  lies  and  attempts  t7y 
ttie  State  of  Turkey  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
stiameful  atrocity. 

Eariier  this  year,  under  pressure  from  ttie 
Turkish  consul  in  New  Yori^,  officials  of  ttie 
National  Part(  Service  removed  a  photo  of  ttie 
Amienian  genockle  from  an  exhtt)it  at  Ellis  Is- 
land. This  ptioto,  whch  depcts  Armenian  vk> 
tims  of  ttie  genockle,  contained  a  captkm  ex- 
plaining ttie  Armenian  genockle  as  a  major 
cause  of  Armenian  immigration  to  America. 

It  seems  that  the  Turtcish  Government  has 
once  again  chosen  to  contradk:t  ttie  ttxxJsands 
of  documents  in  ttie  official  archives  of  all 
major  governments,  including  our  own  and 
Turitey's,  testifying  to  this  hokwaust.  We  must 
not  altow  ttie  Turkish  Government  to  rewrite 
history,  especially  wtien  it  also  impinges  on 
our  own  tiistory. 

The  Armenian  genockle,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  Armenian  immigratkxi  to  ttie  United 
States  during  and  after  Work!  War  I,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  story  of  Ellis  Island.  The  re- 
moved photograph  shoukl  be  Immediately  re- 
Instated  wtiere  K  rightfully  btektngs. 

We  must  never  forget  this  horriljle  crime 
against  humanity  and  its  many  vkrtims.  It  is  a 
responsibility  to  our  children  and  to  ourselves 
never  to  allow  ttie  memory  of  ttiis  genockle  to 
fade.  Only  by  kx)king  ttiis  awful  perk>d  in  his- 
tory straight  in  ttie  eye  can  we  fuHy  com- 
prehend its  ugliness  and  hatred,  and  ensure 
ttiat  It  will  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  hu- 
manity is  rife  with  examples  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  From  our  eartiest  toretjears, 
wtio  massacred  ottier  ttands  for  rights  to  a  wa- 
tering hole,  to  today's  complex  natkxial  and 
religkxjs  conflk:ts,  humans  unable  to  dominate 
their  neighbors  have  all  too  often  turned  to  ttie 
solutkyi  of  etiminating  ttieir  neigtibors. 

Every  April  24,  people  from  all  over  ttie 
worid  pause  to  recall  one  particular  tragedy, 
notat}le  not  just  for  its  scope  and  horror,  txjt 
because  all  too  many  of  us  have  never  heard 
of  it,  and  others  woukl  ctioose  to  forget. 

The  genocklal  deportatk>n  and  massacre  of 
the  peaceful  Armenian  people  between  1915 
and  1923,  as  part  of  a  program  to  deport  the 
entire  Armenian  populatkxi  from  ttie  homeland 
of  ttie  Ottoman  Empire,  led  to  the  death  of 
more  than  1 .5  millkxi  people,  either  directly  at 
ttie  hand  of  Ottoman  authorities  or  by  starva- 
tion. 

Ttie  remaining  survivors  of  ttiis  atrocity  still 
live  with  horrors  ttiat  few  people  in  the  worid 
can  appreciate.  Only  ttiose  persecuted  to 
death  by  such  infamous  tyrants  as  Hitler  or 
Pol  Pot  in  Cambodia  can  truly  understand 
their  agony. 

Only  a  few  hundred  ttiousand  Annenians 
escaped  death  at  ttie  hand  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  or  starvation  in  ttie  deserts  to  wtik:h 
the  Empire  expelled  them.  Among  ttK)se  are 
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the  many  Annenians  who  have  made  their 


t  is  they  wtx)  must  con- 
past 


tinue  to  suffer  the|  indignity  of  those 
events.  And  they  do  continue  to  suffer. 

Only  recently,  a  p^otograph  in  an  interpre- 
tive exhibit  at  Ellis  Isiarxl— which  explained 
that  thousa/yjs  of  Aimenians  fled  to  America 
to  escape  certain  d^th  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans— 4f«s  phot^igraph  was  removed  from 
the  exhixt  at  the  request  of  Tutlcish  authori- 
ties. 

Ottier  nations  have  committed  atrocities  in 
tfiis  century.  But  the  people  of  these  countries 
have  confronted  their  histories,  tried  to  learn 
from  them,  and  have  made  apologies  and  rep- 
arations to  those  wfM)  suffered. 

Turkey  would  rathfer  forget  its  Ottoman  Ns- 
tory,  ratfier  than  leain  from  it  But  the  people 
of  the  wortd  must  nfver  be  allowed  to  forget 
ttiis,  or  any  other  s0ch  atrocity.  As  ttie  sage 
once  said,  tfiose  wtio  forget  their  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it.  And  all  civilized  nations 
should  work  togetfief  to  eliminate  such  (behav- 
ior of  man  toward  felow  man  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

We  shoukj  all  pause  on  April  24  to  offer 
comfort  to  those  v^  suffered  so  territily  in  the 
past,  to  commiserate  with  their  descendants 
who  suffer  ttie  continued  indignity,  and  to  re- 
call to  all  who  have  forgotten  ttie  terrible 
crimes  of  the  past. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  short  days 
ago.  I  returned  to  tfib  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  a  heart-wrerK:hing  weekend  journey 
into  wttat  I  call  no  main's  land.  I  was  )o<ned  by 
four  of  my  coUeaguei  as  we  toured  the  crude, 
makeshift  refugee  cqmps  thsA  have  sprung  up 
atong  the  Turkish-lrftqi  border,  camps  where 
hundreds  of  ttwusafids  of  Kurds  are  taking 
whatever  refuge  the^  can  from  ttie  forces  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Tfie  corxlittons  wa  saw  were  nothing  short 
of  horrendous:  a  lacM  of  food  and  dean  water; 
no  sanitary  fadlitie^;  nonexistent  medKine; 
rampant  disease:  fri^kj  temperatures,  and  no 
shelter.  And  always  the  fear  that  tfieir  enemy 
was  just  over  the  nbxt  hdge  waiting  to  corv 
tinue  Hs  campaign  ofmurder  and  terror. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeratnn  to  say  thai  the 
Kurds  are  prisorters  in  no  man's  land,  thrust 
into  this  fieil  on  Eailh  t>y  a  systematic  canrv 
paign  of  terror  by  Sa<kJam  Hussein. 

We  shouM  all  b#  proud  that  the  United 
States  is  leading  th^  woddwide  humanitarian 
effort  to  provkle  lifei  support  for  ttte  Kurdish 
people. 

However,  we  should  also  be  mindful  that  the 
ethrac  terrorism  that  transformed  these  Kurds 
into  pathetic  refugee^  is  not  a  new  phemme- 
non.  Just  as  we  rmjst  stop  Saddam's  attack 
on  the  Kurds  and  just  as  we  must  never  forget 
Hitler's  gerK)cxJe  of  ttie  Jews,  we  must  also 
remember  the  unspejakabie  tragedy  that  befell 
the  Armenian  peopleljO  years  ago. 

From  1915  to  19^,  1.5  millkxi  Annenians 
fving  in  Turkey  unfer  ttie  Ottoman  Empire 
were  systematKaHy  4nd  purposely  massacred. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians  were  up- 
rooted from  their  holies  and  either  killed  out- 
right, worked  to  deat^  in  a  latxx  camp,  or  sent 
nto  exile. 

There  should  be  r^i  doubt  about  the  extent 
and  terrtjle  nature  of  the  crimes  ttiat  were 
commilted  against  the  Annenian  people  during 
the  rule  of  the  Otiontan  Empire.  The  historical 


record  is  full  of  appalling  details  of  the  cruel 
genockje  ttiat  was  waged  against  Armenians. 
In  fact,  the  cables  of  our  own  diplomats  wtio 
were  there  bear  grim  testimony  to  the  tragedy. 

As  ttie  scale  of  ttie  suffering  became  known, 
the  American  people  responded  with  genuine 
sympatliy  and  support  for  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. We  made  every  effort  to  stop  ttie  killing 
and  opened  our  country  as  a  refuge  from  per- 
secution. Thousands  of  Armenians  came  to 
the  United  States  in  search  of  a  new  life.  They 
and  their  chikjren  are  now  successful,  contrite 
uting  memt>ers  of  our  society. 

I  am  pleased  tfiat  my  congressional  distiict 
in  nortfiem  New  Jersey  is  home  to  one  of  the 
largest  Armenian  communities  in  America.  I 
am  tionored  to  represent  them.  They  exem- 
plify the  highest  standards  of  family  life,  edu- 
catkjnal  performance  and  American  patriotism. 

Indeed,  America  in  1991  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the  contributions  of  the  Annenian  people. 
But.  wtiat  the  Armenians  want  vnosX  of  all  is 
that  America  and  the  worid  never  forget  the 
tragedy  that  befell  them  over  70  years  ago. 
Only  then  can  we  be  certain  that  history  will 
never  repeat  itself  and  efforts  at  historcal  revi- 
sionism will  fail. 

I  tfiank  the  gentleman  from  California.  By  re- 
minding the  House  and  ttie  Nation  of  ttie  Ar- 
nnenian  genockJe,  you  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  of  all  F)eoples. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today,  ttie  76th  anniversary  of  ttie  tragic  Arme- 
nian gerxxkle,  to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  millons  of 
Armenians  who  were  persecuted  during  the  8 
years  of  genockJe. 

On  April  24,  1915,  a  genockJe  began  in  Tur- 
key ttiat  took  the  lives  of  1.5  millton  Arme- 
nians. On  ttiat  day  alone,  atxxjt  200  Armenian 
religtous,  politKal.  and  intellectual  leaders 
were  eitfier  anested.  exiled  or  murdered.  For 
8  long  years,  from  1915  to  1923,  Armenians 
lived  in  fear  of  torture  and  death.  Some  were 
fortunate  enough  to  flee  the  mass  executions, 
but  all  Armenians  suffered.  More  ttian  500.000 
Armenians  were  exiled  from  tfieir  tiomes,  and 
many  witnessed  ttie  death  arxJ  imprisonment 
of  toved  ones.  Ttie  memories  of  such  atroc- 
ities can  never  be  forgotten  t}y  the  Armenian 
people,  and  are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  rest  of  ttie  worid  must  also  re- 
flect on  the  inhumanity  of  wtiat  tiappened  76 
years  ago  with  passk)nate  intolerance. 

Remembrance  of  ttie  Armenian  genockJe  is 
imperative  to  preclude  men  from  successfully 
repeating  Hitier's  statement  "Who  today  re- 
memt)ers  ttie  Amnenian  extermination?"  Per- 
tiaps  the  executions  of  ttie  Stalin  era  and  ttie 
CamtxxJian  killing  flekJs  coukJ  have  been  pre- 
empted had  global  recognition  of  ttie  Arme- 
nian genocide  evolved  earlier. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  the  off- 
spring of  souttieastem  European  immigrants. 
As  a  Greek  descendent  I  share  a  feeling  of 
national  tragedy  with  ttie  people  of  Armenia. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  always  felt  a  certain 
empathy  for  Americans  of  Armenian  descent. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  today  woukj  rather 
forget  ttie  grim  reality  of  wtiat  happened  76 
years  ago  today. 

On  this,  ttie  anniversary  of  ttie  Armenian 
genockJe,  I  urge  my  feHow  colleagues  atong 
with  members  of  ttie  international  community, 
to  join  me  in  taking  a  moment  to  remember 


the  horrible  ti-agedy  ttiat  occurred  in  Armenia 
so  that  it  will  not  be  repeated  again. 


BNL  SUBPOENA  RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  ESPY  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Ebctensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recogmlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like 
to  report  to  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
atmut  the  quest  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  certain  subpoe- 
naed documents.  As  ttie  House  is  aware,  ttie 
Banking  Committee  has  tieen  vigorously  in- 
vestigating, in  the  last  Congress  and  in  this 
one,  the  secret  and  unauthorized  k>ans  to  Iraq 
by  an  Italian  bank,  Banca  Nazkinale  del 
Lavoro,  known  as  BNL,  through  its  offices  in 
the  United  States. 

Loans  now  estimated  at  over  S4  billion  went 
from  ttiat  bank  to  assist  Saddam  Hussein.  A 
sutistantial  portion  may  have  gone  into  Iraq's 
secret  network  of  companies  and  indivkJuals 
for  obtaining  Westem  technology.  The  subject 
of  BNL,  and  the  examinatton  system  for  BNL, 
continues  to  be  of  ttie  greatest  interest  as  we 
watch  the  consequences  of  the  conflk:t  with 
Iraq,  and  draw  lessons  from  ttie  circumstances 
leading  up  to  ttiat  conflk:t,  whk:h  Included 
ttiose  loans  to  Iraq  and  Iraq's  use  of  ttiem.  No 
one  shoukJ  doubt  ttie  Banking  Committee's 
strong  and  unflagging  determination  to  inves- 
tigate fully  this  matter  of  ttie  highest  oversight 
and  legislative  importance. 

In  November  1990,  the  Banking  Committee 
voted  to  suk)poena  ttie  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  ttie  reports  of  State-prepared  examina- 
tions of  BNL  in  its  files.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  explains  that  it  regularty  uses  these 
examination  reports  in  its  umbrella  review  sys- 
tem for  foreign  t)anks  like  BNL.  For  four  of 
BNL's  five  offices — those  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
New  Yori<,  and  California — the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  at}la  and  willing,  upon  receipt  of  the 
sutipoena,  to  provkJe  ttie  reports.  However, 
ttie  t>anking  agency  for  the  fifth  State,  Illinois, 
filed  suit  to  enjoin  our  obtaining  the  reports  of 
BNL  examinations  it  conducted.  Ttie  State 
agency  argued  in  part  ttiat  a  standard  form 
confidentiality  agreement  tietween  Federal  and 
State  banking  agencies  tiarred  our  obtaining 
ttiose  reports  fi'om  ttie  Federal  Reserve.  Re- 
jecting the  Banking  Committee's  motion  to  dis- 
miss ttie  case,  a  Federal  judge  in  Chk:ago 
granted  the  State  agency  the  injunction  whk:h 
it  sought,  and  ttie  case  is  now  on  appeal. 

Ttie  committee  issued  ttie  subpoena  for 
BNL's  examination  reports  last  year  during  ttie 
101st  Congress.  That  subpoena  expired  with 
the  beginning  of  ttie  current  1 02d  Congress  in 
January.  Accordingly,  as  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's continuing  BNL  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee met  on  April  1 1  regarding  a  renewal  of 
ttie  subpoena  in  this  102d  Congress  to  avoid 
delays  or  side-disputes  atxxit  ttie  expiration  of 
ttie  last  Congress.  AddrtkKial  subpoenas,  not 
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involved  in  the  court  case,  were  authorized  as 
a  resuK  of  the  widening  of  the  investigation. 

The  committee  can  now  report  to  ttie  House 
that  it  voted— by  a  unanimous  vote  of  40  to 
0 — to  renew  that  subpoena,  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  last  Congress.  As  in  that  Con- 
gress, tlie  committee  will  defer  the  sutipoena, 
as  to  the  Illinois  reports,  in  light  of  the  pending 
proceeding,  and  will  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
formal  notice  when  it  sets  a  return  date.  This 
vote  should  send  a  strong  signal  to  those  who 
would  file  lawsuits  to  frustrate  congressional 
investigations.  A  congressional  committee  will 
not  be  distracted  or  intimidated  by  such  law- 
suits. 

The  chief  problem  faced  by  the  committee 
regarding  this  lawsuit  has  t)een  that  the  State 
agency,  by  invoking  ttie  slow  workings  of  the 
judicial  system,  threatens  by  delay  to  frustrate 
the  investigatkHi  of  the  k>ans  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  the  consideration  of  legislative  re- 
form. Through  the  House  counsel  which  rep- 
resents the  Banking  Committee  in  this  case, 
the  committee  has  asked  the  court  of  appeals 
to  do  what  it  can,  in  a  proper  way,  to  prevent 
Vne  decision  regarding  dismissal  of  thie  case 
from  t>eing  delayed  through  remarxjs  or  other 
exterxjed  proceedings.  In  Fetxuary,  the  inves- 
tigatbn  made  the  same  request  of  ttie  court  of 
appeals  to  avokl  such  delaying  proceedings  in 
a  formal  report 

Now,  again,  this  committee  vote  of  40  to  0 
asks  ttie  court  of  appeals  to  prevent  delays 
from  remands  or  other  extended  proceedings. 
As  the  BNL  report  said  in  Fetxuary,  ttiere  may 
be  court  cases  in  whk;h  more  rourids  of  district 
court  proceedings  help  through  allowing  more 
study  or  more  settlement  talks,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them.  With  further  delays,  this  would 
truly  become  a  case,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
once  said,  wtiere  "protracted  delay  has  frus- 
trated a  valid  congressional  Inquiry."  The  com- 
mittee's hearings  and  reports  all  emphasize 
the  timeliness  of  the  Iraq  loan  investigatk>n. 
Further  delays  in  this  matter  would  be  a  seri- 
ous interference  with  the  Banking  Committee's 
forceful  determinatx)n  to  press  vigorously  with 
this  investigatkxi. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mentk>n 
some  of  my  own  efforts,  and  the  staffs,  on  ttie 
issue  of  ttiese  partrcular  State  examtnatkxi  re- 
ports. In  November  1990.  after  the  committee 
issued  its  subpoena  to  Chairman  Greenspan 
of  tt>e  Federal  Reserve,  I  personalty  discussed 
the  subpoena  issues  with  him  on  November 
28  in  wtiat  proved  to  be  a  successful  effort  at 
working  ttiem  out  This  was  a  serious  discus- 
skKi  between  the  principals,  of  the  kind  whk:h, 
instead  of  lawsuits,  shouk)  resolve  such  mat- 
ters. Immediately  ttiereafter,  on  Decemtwr  4, 
Chairman  Greenspan  carried  out  his  skle  of 
our  discussKHi,  writing  me  ttiat  he  woukj  pro- 
vkJe  ttiose  State-prepared  reports,  as  he  did 
for  the  four  BNL  States  that  dkJ  not  attempt  to 
delay  us  by  lawsuit 

Out  of  an  abundance  of  care  for  all  interest 
involved,  the  committee  has  had  its  staff  and 
House  counsel  go  t>ack  to  inquire  into  the  offi- 
ciaJ  records  that  wouM  shed  light  on  the 
standard  form  confkJentiality  agreement  relied 
upon  by  the  State.  It  has  appeared  from  these 
inquiries  that  under  the  umbrella  system  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  lntematk>nal  Banking 
Act  of  1978,  the  Federal  Reserve  tias  received 
the  State-prepared  reports  of  examinatkins  of 


foreign  t>anks.  king  before  there  was  any  such 
agreement  The  Federal  Reserve's  general 
counsel  described  to  my  committee  counsel 
on  April  4  what  the  official  records  for  BNL  re- 
flect. BNL  opened  its  Chcago  offk»  in  1982. 
The  first  Illinois  State-prepared  examination 
report  of  BNL  was  comptoted  on  June  10, 
1983.  Ttiat  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chnago  by  cover  letter 
dated  August  23,  1983.  Not  until  1987,  years 
later,  dkl  this  agreement  come  into  existence, 
resulting  from  a  history  entirely  separate  from 
the  umbrella  supervision  system. 

Apparently,  the  Federal  Financial  Institutkxis 
Examinatkm  Council,  or  FFIEC,  drafted  the 
standard  form  agreement  By  act  of  Congress, 
the  FFIEC  promotes  vigilarice  and  uniformity 
in  the  examination  reports  relied  upon  by  Fed- 
eral financial  regulators,  including  tx>th  ttie 
Federal  Reserve  and  ttie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  whk;h  supervised  savings  and 
loans  until  succeeded  by  ttie  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision.  The  statute  creating  ttie  FFIEC 
also  empowers  a  State  liaison  committee 
[SLC]  to  wori(  with  the  council,  recognizing 
ttiat  Federal  superviskm  has  relied  in  ttie  past 
upon  State  examinations  of  even  quality. 

According  to  putslk;  reports  and  records,  in 
the  mkl-1980's,  the  FFIEC  and  its  SLC  wortced 
toward  a  polk:y  for  stiaring  of  examination  re- 
ports for  domestk:  b>anks  tietween  Federal  arxj 
State  regulators.  There  was  already  sharing  of 
examinatkxi  reports  for  foreign  bank  offices 
pursuant  to  ttie  International  Banking  Act  of 
1 978 — as  reflected  by  Illinois  provkSng  its  BNL 
examinatk>ns  to  the  Federal  Reserve  from  ttie 
inceptkm  in  1 983  of  its  examinatk>ns  of  BNL— 
and  the  problem  at  issue  was  thus  with  State- 
ctiartered  domestk:  t)anks,  partk;ularty  ttiose 
whKh  are  part  of  an  interstate  bank  hoking 
company.  The  timing,  sequence,  and  drafting 
cleariy  shows  ttiat  ttie  agreement  is  tied  to  ex- 
amination reports  of  domestk:  t>anks,  whk:h 
sometimes  were  not  being  shared,  rather  ttian 
ttiose  for  foreign  t)anks,  wtiich  were  under  ttie 
umbrella  system  pursuant  to  the  Intematkxial 
Banking  Act. 

Although  the  agreement  ttius  was  not  aimed 
at  examlnatwn  reports  like  BNL's,  our  inquiries 
have  continued  t)ecause  we  wistied  to  know 
wtiat  ttie  agreement  means  wtien  it  does 
apply.  It  appears  ttiat  ttie  polk:y  leading  to  ttie 
standard  form  confklentiality  agreement  was 
approved  at  ttie  FFIEC  meeting  on  March  14, 
1 986.  Of  partKular  interest  ttie  offk:ial  minutes 
of  that  meeting  describe  ttie  explanatkm  of 
Edwin  J.  Gray,  then  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  supervised 
savings  and  loans,  wtx)  was  at  ttiat  time  also 
chairman  of  the  FFIEC  itself.  Ttiese  minutes 
record  that: 

Chairman  Gray  said  ttiat  tie  wasn't  sure 
liow  tlie  various  state  legislatures  worked 
but  ttiat  he  was  not  sure  how  the  state  agen- 
cies could  protect  the  confldentlallty  of  the 
Information  in  all  circumstances.  He  noted 
that  not  even  the  federal  ae:encies  could 
make  such  a  representation. 

The  committee  has  been  quite  familiar  with 
Chaimian  Gray,  and  can  very  safely  say  ttiat 
tie  knew  as  well  or  twtter  ttian  any  Federal 
regulator  that  Federal  agencies  cannot  witti- 
hokj  from  the  Banking  Committee  documents 
ttiat  are  needed  for  oversight  of  how  bank  su- 
perviskm  is  working.  Chairman  Gray's  state- 


ment ttiat  "not  even  the  Federal  agencies 
couM  make  such  a  representatk}n''  as  to  what 
wouM  happen  with  "the  informatnn  in  all  cir- 
cumstances"  reflects  ttie  universal  under- 
standings ttiat  Federal  banking  agencies  must 
as  part  of  ttieir  duties,  pro^de  evktonce  to 
Congress  and  the  Federal  courts  for  ttiem  to 
perform  ttieir  constitutkKial  functkKis,  and  ttiat 
no  policies  or  agreements  wouM  curtail  that 
duty.  Other  FFIEC  discussions  make  plain,  as 
those  familiar  with  ttiis  context  will  recognize, 
that  confidentiality  polk:ies  and  agreements 
tiave  a  much  more  mundane  focus,  namely 
the  noninvestigative  access  accorded  t>y  State 
freedom  of  informatkxi  acts,  requests  by  regu- 
lated t>anks  for  parts  of  exports  normally  witti- 
hekj  from  them,  and  ttie  Hke. 
Pursuant  to  ttie  polk:y  approved  in  April 

1986,  the  FFIEC  and  its  SLC  devised  their 
model  agreement  for  confkJentiality  tietween 
Federal  and  State  regulators,  wtik:h  was  pro- 
mulgated in  January  1987.  The  Federal  Re- 
sen/e  adapted  ttiat  agreement  to  incorporate 
its  regulatk>ns  on  release  of  examinatkm  re- 
ports in  response  to  subpoenas,  and  also 
adapted  ttie  agreement  exi3lk:itiy  to  apply  to 
examination  reports  of  domestk:  banks,  not 
foreign  banks.  Illinois  has  noted  ttiat  it  t>egan 
provktng  the  pertinent  domestk:  tiank  exanv 
inatk>n  reports  to  ttie  Federal  Resen^e  starting 
in  January  1987.  and  tt  signed  ttie  model 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Reserve  in  March 

1987.  Plainly,  ttie  Illinois  agreement  was 
txxjnd  up  with  provkjing  ttiose  domestic  re- 
ports, not  with  tlie  foreign  bank  reports  whk:h 
it  had  been  providing  for  years  pursuant  to  the 
umbrella  supennskxi  system. 

As  for  ttie  other  four  BNL  States,  klentk:al 
agreements  were  signed  by  Fkirida,  Georgia, 
and  New  Yori(,  while  California  has  a  parallel 
arrangement  The  Illinois  State  banking  agen- 
cy has  complained  ttiat  States  woukJ  be  in- 
jured or  rendered  uncooperative  t)y  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  compliance  with  ttie  commit- 
tee's subpoena.  Unlikely  as  that  seems,  ttiose 
four  States  have  been  ctiecked  with  by  ttie 
House  counsel's  office,  to  see  wtiettier  as  a 
result  of  ttie  committee's  demand  in  its  Iraq 
kian  investigatkxi.  and  the  Federal  Reserve's 
provktng  of  ttie  BNL  report  ttiey  prepared, 
ttiey  ceased  stiaring  examinatkxi  reports  with 
ttie  Federal  Reserve.  As  one  wouU  expect,  all 
of  ttie  four  BNL  States  of  Fkxkla,  Georgia, 
California,  and  New  Yort<  tiave  confirmed  that 
ttiey  have  continued  to  share  examinatkxi  re- 
ports with  ttie  Federal  Resen/e. 

What  all  this  shows  only  too  cleariy  are  ttie 
consequences  if  congresskxial  oversigtit  were 
to  be  frustrated  by  lawsuits  like  this  one.  Ttie 
standard  form  agreement  is  on  interagency 
scope  and  natkxiwkle  applk:atkxi,  used  by  a 
numljer  of  Federal  agencies  in  dealings  with 
the  50  States.  Thus,  the  agreement  covers 
large  parts  of  the  natkxial  financial  regulatory 
system,  and  even  larger  parts  if  it  were  corv 
strued,  through  "oral  modrtkatkxis''  or  other- 
wise, to  cover  parts  of  the  system,  like  foreign 
t>anks,  wtiKh  its  terms  do  not  cover.  It  is  not 
al  that  different  from  agreements  or  under- 
standing ttiat  Federal  regulators  have  with  reg- 
ulated txjsinesses  whk:h  number  in  ttie  ttiou- 
sands. 

Ttie  February  report  noted  how  quKkly  ttie 
notxxi  spread  of  withholding  documents  from 
ttie  committee  on  ttie  argument  that  the  com- 
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mmee  should  oUainthem,  not  from  the  files  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  which  had  them  and 
used  them  in  the  unlbrella  system  the  coriYnit- 
tee  sought  to  overfee,  txjt  with  ttie  pemiis- 
sion,  arxj  pursuant  to  tfie  corxjitions,  of  the 
muitifanous  original  preparers.  As  the  commit- 
tee sees  how  vast  ire  ttw  subfect  areas  cov- 
ered by  such  agreetrtents  or  understarxlings,  it 
stands  rrore  resokit^  than  ever,  t>y  its  unani- 
mous vote  renewing  the  subpoena,  on  its  right 
not  to  have  lawsuit)  bring  deputes  over  how 
it  conducts  its  initastigations  into  Federal 
court.  If  the  Federal  courts  were  to  judntalize 
this  thirdi>arty  complaint  alxxjt  Congress  ot>- 
taining  agency  files,  piey  would  do  so  for  other 
examples  of  tfiat  aspect  of  congressional  in- 
vestigalions.  If  the  |  Federal  courts  were  to 
judnalze  this  asped  of  congressional  inves- 
tigations, they  vwiuM  do  so  for  the  other  as- 
pects. Those  considBfing  the  route  of  delaying 
congressional  invesigatioro  will  have  a  corrv 
ptete  roadntap,  a  goW^plated  invitation  and  a 
guaantee  of  hospitality. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  familiar  with 
ttw  enorrrxxs  bils  t^  ttie  taxpayer  for  ttie  sav- 
ings and  loan  scanfial  and  ttie  necessity  for 
vigorous  oversigtit  of  ttie  banking  supervision 
system.  Yat,  if  the  jcommrttee's  Iraq  loan  in- 
vestigation can  be  riterlered  with  by  lawsuit, 
the  same  argumenta  about  ttie  same  standard 
form  agreement  wo(|d  be  raised  against  over- 
sight for  savings  and  loans,  arxJ  in  fact  for 
much  of  the  bankiitg  system.  Similar  argu- 
ments would  t>e  rased  ttiroughout  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  Cbpartments  arxJ  agencies. 
Ttie  Bantdng  Committee  has  resolutely  re- 
fused to  let  oversight  be  frustrated  in  that 
fashioa 

I  win  txietly  note  ahottier  development  in  ttie 
BNL  matter.  On  FJBtxuary  28,  It  was  an- 
rxiunced  ttiat  a  grand  jury  indicted  10  defend- 
ants on  347  counts  of  fraud  and  related 
charges  concerning  ^nore  ttian  $4  billion  loans 
and  credt  extension  to  Iraq.  Together  with  the 
comedions  between  BNL  and  ttie  network  of 
Iran's  front  compenifs,  this  win  be  illuminated 
in  the  committee's  t^earings.  At  ttiis  time,  that 


is  noted  just  for 
need  for  ttie 
quiry,  which  is 
tions  about 
legislation  will  be 


confirmatmn  of  ttie  vital 
Committee's  BNL  In- 
way  ttiat  major  ques- 
matters  and  needs  for 
red  to  whKh  such  a 
huge  fraud  points,  IM  wtiich  will  not  be  an- 
swered in  a  trial  narrowly  focused  on  ttie  alle- 
gations about  the !  defendants.  Thus,  ttie 
House  of  Represerfatives  understarxjs  why 
the  Banking  Committae  declares,  as  it  strongly 
befieves,  that  the  in|unction  blocking  its  BNL 
inquinr  is  against  ttie  national  interest. 

Federal  Pina*<cial  Institutions 
ExAMQo  TioN  Council 
To:  Federal  PliutQc^il  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council. 
Subject:  Minutes  of 
Meeting. 

Cluirman  Gray  convened  the  meeting  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
ComirtxoUer  of  thi  Currency  on  Friday. 
March  14.  1986.  Reji  resenting  their  agencies 


bhe  March  14,  1986  FFIEC 


Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 


were: 

Robert  L.  Clarke, 
rency. 

Bdwln  J.  Gray,  Chklrman,  FHLBB. 

Roger  W.  Jepsen,  <  lialnnan,  NCUA. 

Preston  Martin.  B  >«rd  Member.  FRB. 

L.  William  Seldmi  n.  Chairman,  FDIC. 


Representing  the  State  Liaison  Committee 
were: 

Sidney  A.  Bailey,  Commissioner  of  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  Burge.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Thrift  Institutions.  Georgria. 

Tom  D.  McEUdowney,  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  Idaho. 
proposed  policy  on  the  exchange  of  super- 
visory information  among  the  federal 
and  state  supervisory  agencies 
James  Houpt.  FRB,  stated  that  this  policy 
was  being  proposed  to  the  Council  because  of 
the  growth  in  interstate  banking  activities 
and  the  growing  need  for  federal  and  state 
agencies  to  cooperate  in  their  supervisory  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Houpt  summarized  the  proposed 
policy  for  the  Council.  Mr.  Bailey.  SLC 
Chairman,  said  that  the  policy  as  drafted 
seemed  to  focus  on  examination  data  but 
that  information  pertaining  to  applications 
was  also  important  and  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  such  information  was  also 
covered  by  the  proposed  policy.  He  said  that 
the  primary  concern  is  with  safety  and 
soundness  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  policy 
should  be  to  provide  for  the  soundness  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  policy  should  be  to 
provide  for  the  rountlne  sharing  of  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Bailey  questioned  the  definition  of 
"legally  able"  used  in  term  #2.  Mr.  Houpt 
stated  that  this  wording  was  only  intended 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  information 
obtained  from  the  federal  agencies  from  dis- 
closure under  state  freedom  of  information 
laws  and  was  not  intended  to  imply  that 
states  would  have  to  have  specific  laws  pro- 
viding an  absolute  guarantee  that  such  infor- 
mation could  never  be  disclosed.  Chairman 
Gray  said  that  he  wasn't  sure  how  the  var- 
ious state  legislatures  worked  but  that  he 
was  not  sure  how  the  state  agencies  could 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  informa- 
tion in  all  circumstances.  He  noted  that  not 
even  the  federal  agencies  could  make  such  a 
representation.  (Council  Member  Martin. 
FRB.  entered  the  meeting  at  this  point.  9:30 
a.m.)  Mr.  Bailey  suggested  that  if  expanded 
access  to  the  FDIC's  existing  data  base  could 
be  arranged  on  a  need-to-know  basis  that  it 
would  provide  most  of  the  data  that  are 
needed  by  the  states.  About  30  states  are  al- 
ready linked  into  this  data  base  for  Informa- 
tion on  state  chartered  banks  in  their  own 
states.  Mr.  Houpt  said  the  FDIC  applies  its 
own  examination  ratings  to  state  member 
and  national  banks  and  might  have  examina- 
tion ratings  different  from  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal agency.  Mr.  Bailey  said  the  FDIC  rat- 
ing is  not  what  the  states  are  interested  in: 
the  states  want  the  information  on  which 
the  rating  is  based.  Mr.  Selby.  OCC.  said  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
would  want  to  release  its  own  information 
and  not  have  It  released  from  the  FDIC.  (Mr. 
Clarke  left  the  meeting  at  9:50  a.m.) 

Council  Meml)er  Martin  made  a  motion  to 
approve  the  policy,  with  the  suggested 
changes  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  Council  Member 
Jepsen.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Selby  (acting  for  Council  Member  Clarke) 
and  unanimously  approved. 

PRESS  RELEASE 

The  Examination  Council  announced  today 
its  approval  of  a  Model  Agreement  on  Shar- 
ing of  Confidential  Supervisory  Information. 
The  Model  Agreement  was  developed  because 
of  the  increased  importance  of  interstate 
banking  and  thrift  operations  and  the  grow- 
ing need  for  federal  and  state  agencies  to  co- 
operate in  their  supervisory  efforts. 

The  Model  Agreement  was  developd  in  co- 
operation with   the  Examination   Council's 


State  Liaison  Committee,  a  group  of  five 
state  supervisors  of  dei)ository  institutions 
that  advises  the  Council  on  matters  affecting 
the  supervision  of  state-chartered  depository 
institutions.  The  Model  Agreement  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  General  Policy  Statement  on 
the  Exchange  of  Supervisory  Information 
Among  the  Federal  and  State  Sui>ervlsory 
Agencies  that  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
March  14.  1966. 

The  Council  is  recommending  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tlon,  and  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  that  they  consider  this  Model 
Agreement  when  they  develop  their  own 
agreements  for  the  exchange  of  confidential 
supervisory  information  with  state  super- 
visory agencies.  Also,  the  Council's  State  Li- 
aison Committee  plans  to  recommend  to  the 
states  that  they  give  consideration  to  the 
Model  Agreement  in  developing  agreements 
with  the  federal  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
supervisory  agencies  of  other  states. 

A  copy  of  the  Model  Agreement  is  at- 
tached. 

Agreement  on  Sharing  of  Confidential 
StTERvisoRY  Information 

The ("Requesting  Agency")  and  the 

("Responding  Agency")  hereby  agree 

("Agreement")  to  exchange  confidential  su- 
pervisory information  including  reports  of 
examination  relating  to  depository  institu- 
tions which  are  related  to  an  organization 
for  which  the  Requesting  Agency  has  super- 
visory jurisdiction  or  which  have  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Requesting  Agency. 
Under  this  Agreement,  either  the  Federal  or 
the  State  Agency  may  request  information 
as  the  Requesting  Agency  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions, obligations,  responsibilities  of  this 
Agreement.  In  submitting  a  request,  the  Re- 
questing Agency  shall  provide  a  specific  de- 
scription of  the  information  desired  and  Its 
need  for  the  information.  The  Responding 
Agency  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
reply  to  the  request  within  twenty  (20)  work- 
ing days  of  its  receipt. 

The  Requesting  Agency  specifically  agrees 
to  be  bound  by  the  same  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality and  other  limitations  and  condi- 
tions respecting  the  use  of  any  such  data  re- 
ceived from  the  Responding  Agency  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Joint  Statement  of  Policy  on 
Interagency  Exchange  of  Supervisory  Infor- 
mation and  dated  August  23.  1964.  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  Requesting  Agency  expressly  agrees 
further  to  limit  its  use  of  any  such  informa- 
tion it  receives  under  this  Agreement  to 
functions  related  to  the  exercise  of  its  appro- 
priate supervisory  authority. 

The  Requesting  Agency  acknowledges  that 
all  confidential  supervisory  Information,  in 
whatever  form,  furnished  by  the  Responding 
Agency  remains  the  property  of  the  Respond- 
ing Agency  and  agrees  that  no  further  disclo- 
sure of  any  information  obtained  firom  the 
Responding  Agency  under  this  Agreement 
shall  be  made  to  any  other  state,  local,  or 
federal  agency,  court  or  legislative  body,  or 
any  other  agency,  instrumentality,  entity, 
or  person  without  the  express  written  per- 
mission of  the  Responding  Agency. 

By  this  Agreement,  the  Requesting  Agency 
gives  express  assurance  that  under  the  appli- 
cable laws,  regulations,  and  judicial  rulings 
it  has  the  authority  to  comply  fUlly  with  the 
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use  and  disclosure  limitations  and  conditions 
of  this  Agreement;  that  It  will  provlda  writ- 
ten notiflcatlon  to  the  Responding  Agency 
within  ten  days  of  any  material  change  to 
this  authority  or  any  violation  of  this  Agree- 
ment; and  that  any  such  change  or  violation 
shall  automatically  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment unless  the  Responding  Agancy  waives 
termination  in  writing  within  thirty  days  of 
learning  of  the  event  constituting  the 
changre  or  violation. 

In  event  of  termination  of  this  Agreement, 
all  Information  received  hereunder  by  the 
Requesting  Agency  shall  be  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  Responding  Agency  with  the 
express  agreement  that  no  copies  or  deriva- 
tive Information  will  be  retained  by  the  Re- 
questing Agency.  In  addition,  and  without 
terminating  the  Agreement,  the  Responding 
Agency  may.  In  Its  sole  discretion,  require 
the  return  of  all  documents  and  derivative 
information  previously  supplied  on  a  par- 
ticular depository  institution. 

This  Agreement  shall  in  no  way  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Responding  Agency  to  deny 
future  requests  for  confidential  supervisory 
information.  In  whole  or  part,  for  any  reason 
consistent  with  the  Council's  General  Policy 
for  sharing  such  Information,  adopted  at  its 
meeting  March  14,  1986,  and  with  Responding 
Agency's  own  supervisory  Interests  and  obli- 
gations. 


the  re- 
include 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  30,  May  1,  2,  7.  8,  9,  14.  15, 
and  16. 

Mr.  GiLCHREST,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  on 
April  25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Manton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HOYER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DONNELLY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Darden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Thornton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  EtoPY.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  8. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DOOLTTTLE. 

Mr.  Cox  of  California. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Gekas  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  HYDE. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT. 

Ml.  Pursell. 
Mr.  Laoomarsino. 
Mr.  Kyl. 

Lent. 

wylie. 

Cunningham. 

Ramstad. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Manton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Lantos. 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Stark,  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Vento.  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FOOLIETTA. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thiirsday.  April  25.  1991.  at  11  a.m. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  21,  1991,  and  the 
week  beginning  April  19,  1992,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  renuurks  was  granted 
to: 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  fi-om  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  An  act  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  April  21,  1991,  and  the  week  begin- 
ning April  19,  1992.  each  as  "National  Organ 
and  "nssue  Donor  Awareness  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1139.  A  letter  fi^m  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Ofnce  of  the  United  S totes  Courts, 
transmitting  the  twelfth  report  on  applica- 
tions for  delays  of  notice  and  customer  chal- 
lenges under  provisions  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  3421;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance (LOA)  to  Turkey  lor  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  (Transmlttol  No.  92-20), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Stote.  transmitting  certifi- 
cation that  the  furnishing  of  asslstonce  as 
requested  In  the  proposed  International  Co- 
operation Act  of  1991  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
win  be  consistent  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  section  620C(b)  of  that  Act.  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2373(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1142.  A  letter  trom  the  Conmilssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  decision  granting  de- 
fector stotus  In  the  case  of  a  certoln  alien 
who  has  been  found  admissible  to  the  United 
Stotes  under  law,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)(28)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  applications  for 
court  orders  made  to  Federal  and  stote 
courto  to  permit  the  interception  of  wire, 
Orel,  or  electronic  communications  during 
calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
2519(3);  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1144.  A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Chairman. 
United  Stotes  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  sixty- 
fifth  quarterly  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  nonmarket  economy 
countries,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2441(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  (Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Righto  Act  of  1964  to  restore  and 
strengthen  civil  righto  laws  that  ban  dis- 
crimination In  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Report  No. 
108-^.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
bills  and  resolu- 
and  severally  re- 


Under  clause  5 
of  rule  XXn,  pi  blic 
tlons  were  lntro(  uced 
ferred  as  follows: 

(Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Ajml  17. 1991] 
By  Mr.  ANDSRSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HORTON.  M-.  RAHALL,  Mr.  ROYBAL, 

Mr.  MuRPm .  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.      Mr.      Wolf.      Mr. 
Machtley,  JMr.  Lent.  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  JoNTZ.  1  lir.  Torses.  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  DORNAK  of  California.  Mr.  Laoo- 
marsino.  Ml .  KOLTER,  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
McCandlesi  ),  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  DE  Lug  3.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs. 
BKNTLEY,    Mr.    BiLIRAKIS,    Mr.    Stao- 
GERS,  Mr.  Oberstar.   Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  pr<vlde  a  service  pension  of 
SlOO  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  a  a  Veterans'  Affairs. 
(SubmitUd  April  24,  1991] 
By  Mr.  HAM*  ERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.    2037.   A   bil     to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19  i8  to  enhance  air  carrier 
competition   and   Improve   air   carrier  pas- 
senger services,  aijd  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  McCUl  IDY: 
H.R.  3098.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  yea:  1902  for  Intelligrence  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S  Government,  the  Intel- 
ll^nce  Community  Staff,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agencj  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  fdr  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indulgence  (Permanent  Se- 
lect). 

By  Mr.  FRAN  C  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2039.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Service  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARMS  Y: 
H.R.  3040.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  pro- 
grams regarding  adsptlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  tlie  C!ommlttees  on  Elnergy 
and  Commerce.  Wasrs  and  Means.  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Am  ed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BENNBTTT   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Fascell,  hr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida,   Ms.    Rps-LEHTINEN.    Mr.    Shaw. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mrl  Goss,  Mr.  IRELAND,  and 
Mr.  McCOLiJUM): 
H.R.  TOtl.  A  bill  1o  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  irhich  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to   conduct  a   study   to   develop 
methods  and  devices  to  protect  manatees, 
and  for  other  purpc  ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  aj  id  Fisheries. 

By    Ml.    BOUCHER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
KoPETsn.  llr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  ^AOLE.  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Thornton.  Mrs.  <3ollin8  of  Michigan. 
Bir.    Bacchus.    Bilr.    Packard,    Mr. 
BOEHLERT.     Mr.     Schifp,     and     Mr. 
Oxlchrest): 
HR.  3042.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;    to    the    Committee    on    Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 
ByMr.  BRYATT: 
H.R.  3043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
laws  to  provide  cotipulsory  licenses  only  to 
thooe  cable  servlc^  in-oviders  who  provide 


adequate  carriage  of  local  broadcast  signals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energry  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COBLE: 
H.R.  2044.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  m- 
Tolulc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2045.  A  bill  to  safeguard  individual 
privacy  of  genetic  information  from  the  mis- 
use of  records  maintained  by  agencies  or 
their  contractors  or  grantees  for  the  purpose 
of  research,  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  identi- 
flcation  of  genetic  disorders,  and  to  provide 
to  individuals  access  to  records  concerning 
their  genome  which  are  maintained  by  agen- 
cies for  any  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  2046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  expenses  of  State  legislators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment or  waiver  of  interest  on  certain  tax  de- 
ficiencies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  clarify  the  employment  tax  status  of 
certain  fishermen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Coble,    Mr.     Stump.    Mr.     Sensen- 

BRENNER.  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  MILLER 

of  Ohio.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.   Combest.   Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Doolfttle, 
Mr.   Lagomarsino,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.     Holloway,     Mr.     Zeliff.     Mr. 
Armey.   Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida.   Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Galleoly,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  and  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas): 
H.R,  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  immigrants  infected  with  the  HTV 
virus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2050.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  ofloxacin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ECKART    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Saw- 
yer): 
H.R.  2051.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  tourism  ac- 
tivities in  Antarctica  do  not  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  Antarctic  environment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  2052.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  upon  payment  of  a  specified 
sum,  to  transfer  title  to  certain  water  supply 
facilities  of  the  Solano  Project  to  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  users  of  water  trom 
the  Solano  Project,  to  enhance  Putah  Creek, 
to  authorize  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  fund  selected  environmental  enhancement 
measures,   and  for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr.  Moak- 
ley): 


H.R.  2053.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Massachu- 
setts Water  Resources  Authority  to  use  a  fa- 
cility for  the  treatment  of  residual  waste  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportati  on . 

By  Mr.  FUSTER: 
H.R.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  prescribing  or  collecting  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  certain  agricultural 
quarantine  and  inspection  services  at  a  site 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  SCHU- 
mer,  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr.  Hughes): 
H.R.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  inter- 
national parental  kidnaping  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carddj.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  STUDDS): 
H.R.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  that  subsidy  information  re- 
garding vessels  be  provided  upon  entry  with- 
in customs  collection  districts  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  trade  remedies  under  the  coun- 
tervailing    and     antidumping     duty     laws 
against   foreign-built    ships    that   are    sub- 
sidized  or  dumped;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRANDY: 
H.R.  2057.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  zinc  powder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Import  Milk 
Act  to  require  that  dairy  products  offered  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  meet  the 
same  standards  applied  to  dairy  products 
produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a  pilot  project 
using  foreclosed  properties  to  provide  shelter 
for  homeless  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  2060.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2061.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  certain  instant  print  cameras;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California): 
H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area.  San  Mateo  County,  CA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  UGHTFOOT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Cldjger.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Sabo,    Mr.    Hayes   of  Illinois,   Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Feiohan. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.   2063.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  use  of 
child  safety  restraint  systems  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  commer- 
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clal  aircraft;  to  the  CJommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 

H.R.  a064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  strategrlc  urban- 
ized program  for  providing:  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
and  for  mass  transit  projects  In  urbanized 
areas  with  populations  of  50,000  or  more,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  fflgher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  disclose  foreign  gifts;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McGrath: 

H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Imported  baseball  and  softball 
gloves  and  mltte;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2067.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  radio-tape  player  combina- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   McORATH   (for   himself,    Mr. 
BOEHLERT,  and  Mr.  Shays): 

H.R.  2068.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  digital  processing  units  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  machines,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  of  the  United  States  regarding  certain 
parts  for  automatic  data  processing  ma- 
chines;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

luff  A  on  s 

By    Mr.    MONTGOMERY    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Stump): 
H.R.  2070.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to   the   Fleet  Reserve   Association;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Packard, 
and  Mr.  Oalleoly): 
H.R.  2071.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  Increase  border  patrol  per- 
sonnel to  6,600  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994 
and  to  make  available  amounts  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund 
for  the  additional  border  patrol  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BEViii.,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 

MCCLOSKEY.   Mr.    PURSELL,    Mr.    ROE- 

MER,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr. 
Visclosky): 
H.R.  2072.  A  bill  to  authorize  Stotes  to  reg- 
ulate certain  solid  waste;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  Index  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain assets  for  purposes  of  determining  gain 
or  loss  and  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  all 
dividends  from  domestic  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.  Hammerschmiot,  and  Mr. 
Cunoer): 
H.R.   2074.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing competition  among  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  the  provision  of  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  under  a  waiver  based  on 
whether  an  Individual  has  received  institu- 
tional services;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  SCHU- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Lantos): 


H.R.  2076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  reform  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  child  labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
H.R.  2077.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  reporting 
of  sexual  assaults  by  protecting  the  privacy 
rights  of  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2078.  A  bill  to  Include  photoreceptors 
and  assemblies  containing  photoreceptors 
within  the  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
parts  of  certain  electrostatic  copying  ma- 
chines, and  to  extend  the  suspension  of  duty 
until  January  1,  1995;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  2079.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  acquire  property  for  its 
own  use  ftom  an  Institution  for  which  it  has 
been  appointed  conservator  or  receiver  only 
if  the  property  has  been  offered  for  sale  or 
lease  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  (for  himself, 
Mr.    YOUNO    of    Alaska,    Mr.    Lago- 
HARSiNO,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Xol3E.  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can): 
H.R.  2080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion and  conservation  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  end  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  2081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal  support  of 
State  defense  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ScHExmR.        Mr.        Hughes.        Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr. 

Ravenel,  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  ROE.  Mr. 

Costello.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  McMillen 

of   Maryland,    Mr.    Valentine,    Mr. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jontz,  and 

Mr.  Porter): 
H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  diversity 
of  fish,  wildlife,  and  biological  systems  of 
the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pa- 

NETTA.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Anniwzio, 

Mrs.     Morella,     Mr.     Russo.     Mrs. 

SCHROEDER.  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  STARK. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   Lantos.   Mr.   McDermott. 
Mr.    Ravenel.    Mr.    Slattery.    Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers): 
H.R.  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  to 
improve  the  safety  of  exported  pesticides, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  2084.  A  bill  to  establish  a  minimum 
requirement  for  the  water  quality  criteria 
for   dioxin    published    pursuant   to    section 
304(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  to  require  each  State  to  adopt  a  water 
quality  standard  for  dioxin  which  is  at  least 
as  stringent  as  that  criteria,  and  to  direct 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
In  consultation  with  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  dioxin  on  wildlife, 
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aquatic  life,  and  the  entire  aquatic  environ- 
ment; Jointly,  to  the  Comanlttees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  undertake  interiiretive  and  other 
programs  on  public  lands  and  lands  with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Agriculture,  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  exclusion 
trom  gross  Income  for  that  portion  of  a  gov- 
ernmental pension  received  by  an  Individual 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  benefits 
payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  could  have  been  excluded  trom  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   VOLKMER  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Skelton,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri): 
H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
construction  of  highways  and  to  authorize 
activities  under  chapters  1  and  2  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  2088.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  held  at  Lancaster.  PA, 
In  addition  to  those  other  places  currently 
provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  2089.  A  bill   to  require  hearing  loss 
testing    for    all    newborns    In    the    United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  (Tode.  to  provide  the  penalty  of  life  In 
prison  for  bankers  laundering  drug  money: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  recent  Increases 
in  Social  Security  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  2092.  A  bill  to  carry  out  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  United  Nations 
(Charter  and  other  International  agreements 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  human  rights 
by  establishing  a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  trom  an  Individual  who  engages  In 
torture  or  extrajudicial  killing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Martdj. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Riogs. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Orandy.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,  Mr.  QuiLLKN.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Hasteht.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Levine  of  CJalifomla, 
Mr.  Trailer.  Mr.  Lagomarsdjo.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Machtlby. 
Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida): 
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H.J  Rm.  232.  Jolht  resolution  desi^ating 
the  week  beginning  May  5, 19SI.  aa  "National 
Correctional  Office^  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  a|id  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   LAGl)MARSINO  (for  himself, 
tftr.  Solar*.  Mr.   Michel,  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  233.  Jo 
September  20.  1991 
Recognition  Day. 
of  the  National  Lei 
Hag:  Jointly,  to  th 
floe  and  Civil  Se: 


t  resolution  designating 
as  "National  POW/MIA 
and  authorizing  display 
e  of  Families  POW/MIA 
Committees  on  Post  Of- 
jce  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIPINBKI: 
H.J.  Res.  234.  Joiqt  resolution  commending 
Solidarity  for  bringing  democracy  to  Poland 
and  proclaiming  Lech  Walesa  as  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  Unit^  States;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSi  O  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  lir.  Panbtta.  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mi  DeFazio.  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.     ScHUiKER,     Mrs.     Boxer,     Mr. 

POSHARD,     \lT.    DURBIN,     Mr.     WYDEN, 

Mr.  KoPETsii,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Clement.  tA.  McDermott,  Mr.  Ober- 
8TAR.  Mr.  i?iL80N.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.    Martd  EZ,    Mr.    DE    Luoo.    Mr. 

ABERCROMBIS.     Mr.     TORRICELLI.     Mr. 

BILBRAY.    Wr.    Horton.    Mr.    Trafi- 
CANT.  Mr.  Si  3UIAN0.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr. 
SKEEN.    Mrs    MORELLA.   Mr.   Hertel, 
Mr.  LlPlNSK  .  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  Calii  bmia.  Mr.  Laqomarsino, 
Mr.  Bust  AX  ANTE,  Mr.   Fawell,  Mr. 
SUNDQUisT,   Mr.   Roe.   Mr.   Quillen. 
Mr.     BONIOI.     Mr.     Machtley,     Mr. 
McEwen,  Mi  .  Engel.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Emerson.  M  r.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Jeffei;^80n,    Mr.    Rahall,    Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Mr.  Lb  ST,  and  Mr.  Appleoate): 
H.J.  Res.  235.  Jolfit  resolution  designating 
May  15.  1991.  as  "Joe  DlMaggio  Day  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Posti  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    STEARNS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Gillmor.  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can): I 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corpomtlon  should  follow  asset 
disposition  procedui^s  which  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  prompt  and  efficient  disposition 
of  assets;  to  the  Cofnmittee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Aitalrs. 
By  Mr.  HOYEf : 
H.  Res.  132.  Resolution  electing  Congrress- 
man  Levin  of  Michiten  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District   of  Columbia;   considered   and 
•greed  to.                 1 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt.  Mr.  I  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Rttter.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  DE  Luo<>,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan^  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  HOUOHT3N.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr. 
Dkllums,  M  -.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
Mr.  McNulty,  Ms.  Kap- 
Valentine): 
H.  Res.  133.  Resoliition  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
agreements  between  the  United  Sutes  and 
to  trade  in  semiconduc- 
tors; to  the  Commii  tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAR  P  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  flROWN.  Mr.  DiNOELL.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Beilen- 


New  Jersey. 
tur.  and  Mr. 


of  California.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 

McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.    Poshard,    Mr.    Ravenel,    Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 

Synar,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wheat,  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  implement  promptly  the  rec- 
ommendations the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  in  Its  report  "Policy  Impli- 
cations of  Greenhouse  Warming";  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology.  Agri- 
culture, and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

90.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  American  flag  from 
desecration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  23,  1991] 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  1991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ralph 
Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
[Suiir.iitUd  April  24.  1991} 
By  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT: 
H.R.  2093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trevor 
Henderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


Fasckll.  Ml 

SON,  Bitr.  Confer.  Mr.  de  Luoo.  Mr. 

Objdknson,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Lehman 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  32:  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  LrviNGSTON.  and  Mr. 
Ranoel. 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  Grandy  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  150:  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  JONES  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  187:  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  252:  Mr.  Levdje  of  California,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Enoel.  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  STARK,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Serrano,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  256:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNOS,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  KA8ICH  and  Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  DICKINSON. 

H.R.  330:  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  FiSH.  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.R.  351:  Mr.  Rioos. 

H.R.  352:  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rose.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Ms.  Slaugh- 


ter of  New  York,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Reoula. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mr.  MORAN. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  HUNTER  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  504:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  525:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  550:  Mr.  VALENTINE. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
NussLE,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Foolietta,  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Naole.  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr. 
Schiff,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  BusTAMANTE. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  DUNCAN. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  and  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  TORRICELU. 

H.R.  745:  Mr.  PALLONE. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Engel,  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Running,  Ms. 
Snowe.  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  WEISS  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  776:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SncoRSKi.  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  ANDREWS 
of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Si- 
korski.  Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Flake.  Ms.  Molinari,  and  Mr. 
Markey. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  POR- 
TER, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

ABERCROMBIE,     Mr.     ROE,     Mr.     GUARINI,     Mr. 

ACKERMAN,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  1079:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1061:  Mr.  BRYANT. 

H.R.  1113:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1114:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. 

H.R.  1118:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1130:  Mrs.  BoxER,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 
Schiff.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  STARK. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Price,  and  Mrs. 
Byron. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Guarini, 
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Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Machtlet.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Unsoelo,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Pur- 
bell,  Mb.  Molinari,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Kleczka.  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1168:  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1177:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  BORSKi,  Mr.  PALLONE,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr.  McCrery, 
and  Mr.  Livinoston. 

H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  FORO  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Washinoton,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Evans,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Ms.  DeLauro, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  GtONZALEZ,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Apple- 
OATE,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr. 
BoNiOR,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson, Mr.  ScmnuER,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1246:  Mr.  SHAYS,  Mr.  Oilchrest,  Mr. 
OiLLMOR,  Mr.  YOUNO  Of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Stallinos, 
Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Ballenoer,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
James,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakou,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1257:  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  1288:  Mr.  BoNioR,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1326:  Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.  1339:  Mr.  DncoN,  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michlgran,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and 
Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  1348:  Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and  Mr. 
Kluo. 

H.R.  1352:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1361:  Mr.  Prank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr. 
Sanomeister. 

H.R.  1412:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Roo- 
BRS,  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1460:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  BRUCE,  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  BRYANT,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 


H.R.  1472:  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
RiGos,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Ltvinoston,  Mr. 
Orton,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1508:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  McCandless, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Boehner,  Mr.  Bihiton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Ms.  LONO,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr.  Swett, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Clin,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  HUTTO,  and  Mr. 
Stearns. 

H.R.  1545:  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1551:  Mr.  ENOEL  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  niinols,  Mr.  Frost.  '  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fields, 
and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1571:  Mr.  RlTTER. 

H.R.  1579:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

H.R.  1633:  Mr.  Skaoos,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
MCNULTY,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  DiCKs,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms.  Mol- 
inari, Mr.  RiOGS,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  SncoRSKi.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  ScHiFF,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Stallinos. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  1711:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1723:  Mr.  RANOEL,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1727:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1738:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Ms.  DELauro, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Ranoel,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  RICHARDSON. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Smfth 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  1920:  Mr.  SCHAEFER  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1921:  Mr.  ScHAEFER  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1969:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  McMlLLBN  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  CONDIT,  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Bubtamante, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Bate- 
man. Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

RlTTER,  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA,  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr. 

Carr,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 


H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Robe.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mrs.  Mink, 
and  Mr.  Stallinos. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Qoodlino,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Fabcell. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  BONIOR  and  Mr.  SwifT. 

H.J.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Rambtad.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  CUNOER,  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr. 
Santorum,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Vander  Jaot  and  Mr. 
Stearns. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and 
Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.J.  Res.  173:  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McHuoH.  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon, Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Robe,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Clinoer.  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
OuNDERSON,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Spence.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  fir.  CLEMENT,  Mr.  CLINGER, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
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ElMERSON,  Mr.  Co  nrERS,  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Khinedy,  Mr.  Dkon.  Ms. 
Slauohter  of  Weir  York,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  T4Lax)N,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  poshard.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bnoel.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  HAYls  Of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Heroer. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Gebrgla.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Sarp ALIUS.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  ^HEAT.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Sander$.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  EvAJte.  Mr.  Rttter.  Mr.  Early. 

»<r.  Hoaoland. 
Leaone  of  California.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  SikArski.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fa- 
well.  Ms.  DeLauhIo.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs. 

York.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Bruce. 
H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  LsvDJE  of  Ca  Ifomla,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Carpei  i.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  HoRTON.  lilr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.   Mr    Coughlin.   Mr.   Solarz, 


Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
H.J.  Res.  195:  Mr 


Lowey    of    New 
Santorum. and  Mr 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Sanomeister,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Laoomarsdjo.  Mr. 
BORSKi.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Lipdjski.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Levdje  of  California.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Levine.  of  California. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Bruce, 

Mrs.       VUCANOVICH.      Mr.       SUNDQUIST,       Ms. 

Slaughter  of  New  York,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 


Wilson.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Skorski,  Mr.  Peterson,  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  and  Mr.  Machtley 

H.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virgrinia.  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  ECK- 
art.  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 


DELETIONS     OF     SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  1344:  Ms.  Pelosi. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:20  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer. 

Let  us  pray: 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it.  *  *  *  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother;  which  is  the  first  command- 
ment with  promise. — Epheslans  5:25,  6:2. 

Mighty  God  who  "setteth  the  soli- 
tary in  families,"  we  pray  for  our  fami- 
lies. Where  there  is  brokenness,  heal- 
ing; where  there  is  alienation,  rec- 
onciliation; where  there  is  capitulation 
to  failure,  give  encouragement  and 
hope. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  we 
know  that  the  family  is  the  indispen- 
sable nucleus  of  the  social  order.  When 
family  life  is  strong,  the  culture  is 
strong.  When  families  are  dysfunc- 
tional, society  suffers  immeasurably. 
Forgive  us  when  we  fail  to  give  prior- 
ities to  our  families  as  we  should,  when 
we  treat  other  matters  as  more  impor- 
tant. 

Gracious  Father,  the  Senate  is  very 
demanding  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
those  who  labor  here.  Often  the  family 
suffers.  Grant  to  the  Senators  and  the 
staffs  determination  to  put  the  family 
first,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  families,  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  declining  culture  and 
the  Nation. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  who  is  love 
incarnate.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  April  24. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9. 1991) 

RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  9:36  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand morning  business  is  to  be  con- 
cluded at  9:35? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  XMr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  if  that  could  be  ex- 
tended until  9:40  for  a  statement  and 
introduction  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest was  for  a  maximum  of  5  minutes? 
My  problem  is  I  have  to  chair  a  com- 
mittee at  10.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  until  9:40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  910  are 
printed  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


RECOGNIZING   THE   76TH   ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
April  24,  marks  the  76th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  launched  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  rec- 
ognizing this  important  day,  we  send  a 
message  to  the  world  that  such  slaugh- 
ters must  never  be  forgotten  and  can 
never  become  mere  footnotes  in  his- 
tory. 

Accounts  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
have  a  flighteningly  familiar  ring  to 


all  of  us  today.  On  April  24,  1915,  hvm- 
dreds  of  Armenian  political,  Intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  leaders  were  seized 
by  Ottoman  authorities,  only  to  be  exe- 
cuted or  exiled.  For  the  next  8  years. 
Ottoman  Armenians  were  forced  from 
their  lands  into  exile  in  America,  Rus- 
sia, Europe,  and  the  Arab  countries. 
Between  1915  and  1923,  it  is  estimated 
that  1.5  million  of  the  2.3  million  Otto- 
man Armenians  had  either  died  or  had 
been  deported  from  their  homeland,  a 
land  which  they  inhabited  for  over 
three  millenia. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  re- 
peated attempts  to  hide  this  dark  mo- 
ment in  history  and  to  deny  that  it 
ever  happened.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen.  There  is  a  mountain  of  evi- 
dence proving  that  the  horrors  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  are  all  too  true. 
The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Henry  Morganthau,  Sr.,  re- 
peatedly protested  the  treatment  of 
Armenians  while  the  British  Viscount 
James  Bryce  compiled  a  684-page  re- 
port on  the  massacre  with  the  help  of 
Arnold  Toynbee.  Even  the  allies  of  the 
Ottoman  EJmpire  were  horrified  by  this 
brutality.  Otto  Liman  van  Sanders,  the 
German  military  adviser  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  personally  intervened  to 
prevent  the  deportation  of  Armenians 
from  Smyrna  in  November  1916.  Yet, 
perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  this  tragedy  is  the  trials  for  war 
crimes  held  by  a  liberal  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment which  took  power  in  the  after- 
math of  this  massacre.  The  leaders  of 
the  Young  Turk  government  were  con- 
victed in  absentia  for  ordering  this 
genocide. 

Unfortunately,  even  In  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  willingness  to 
gloss  over  the  entire  affair,  a  willing- 
ness to  look  the  other  way  when  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  is  inconvenient. 
Recently,  a  photograph  depicting  Ar- 
menians hung  by  Ottoman  soldiers  was 
removed  from  the  Ellis  Island  centen- 
nial photo  exhibit  when  a  controversy 
arose.  We  have  to  recognize  this  tragic 
event  for  what  it  truly  was,  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Ottoman  Armenians. 

Ignoring  the  Armenian  genocide,  ex- 
traordinary evidence  of  man's  capacity 
for  inhumanity,  can  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  selective  morality  a  virtual 
guarantee  that  similar  tragedy  will 
touch  other  people  in  the  future.  Selec- 
tive morality  only  leads  to  selective 
genocide.  We  must  never  ignore  the 
persecution  and  slaughter  of  any  peo- 
ple. We  now  see  the  tragedy  of  the  Ar- 
menians being  replayed  in  Iraq  as  mil- 
lions of  Kurds  flee  the  reign  of  terror 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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and  as  Kurdish  refugees  die  at  a  rate  of 
1.000  a  day.  That  is  why,  with  renewed 
vigor  at  this  tin  e,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  every  individual  to 
set  aside  time  today  to  reflect  on  the 
tragedy  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish 
people  and  to  m  ake  a  solemn  vow  that 
we  must  prevept  genocide  from  ever 
happening  agaii^,  to  anyone,  anywhere, 
anytime. 


BETTIE-.rULIA  CERTAIN 

Mr.  LELAHY.  l«Ir.  President,  I  rise  to 
note  the  departure  of  a  valued  official 
fi"om  the  congressional  relations  staff 
of  the  Defens^  Security  Assistance 
Agency.  Bettie-ilulia  Certain,  formerly 
DSAA's  directoi  of  congressional  rela- 
tions with  special  responsibility  for  li- 
aison with  the  Senate,  has  worked  hard 
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RECOGNIZING  I  CORPORATIONS  IN 
THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CANCER  BY 
PROMOTING  I  EARLY  DETECTION 
AND  SCREENING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  in  his  in- 
augural addres^  President  Bush  called 

n  and  a  renewed  spirit 
He    called    upon    all 

ke  stock  and  respon- 
Ives,  their  Camillas, 
and  communities.  This  call  went  out  to 
not  only  each  citizen,  but  also  to  insti- 
tutions of  govfmment,  business,  and 
community.  Cooperative  efforts  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  are  an  es- 
sential elemenl  in  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  ;he  quality  of  life  for 
every  American.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing could  be  pore  elemental,  more 
basic  to  the  protnotlon  of  the  quality  of 
life  than  the  physical  health  and  well- 
being  of  every  ^J^erican. 

Mr.  Presidenfc,  I  rise  today  to  ac- 
knowledge and  {commend  the  efforts  of 
a  number  of  private  corporations  which 
have  made  a  lif^savlng  difference  by  es- 
tablishing modfl  cancer  screening  pro- 
grams for  their  lemployees.  With  the  as- 


sistance of  organizations  that  include 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Komen  Foundation,  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  they  have  answered 
President  Bush's  call. 

One  only  needs  to  look  at  the  grim 
statistics  to  understand  the  threat  can- 
cer poses  to  the  health  of  Americans. 
The  American  Cancer  Society's  latest 
data  estimates  that  1  in  9  American 
women  will  develop  breast  cancer  this 
year,  resulting  in  44,550  deaths.  Thirty 
percent  of  which  are  preventable  with 
regular  mammogram  screening. 

The  threat  of  cancer  is  so  great  that 
Senator  Breaux  and  I  have  today  in- 
troduced the  Cancer  Screening  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will  provide  a 
refundable  tax  credit  to  taxpayers  for 
various  types  of  cancer  screening  pro- 
cedures. And,  as  cancer  knows  no  so- 
cioeconomic bounds,  the  bill  provides  a 
credit  to  medical  providers  who  extend 
their  services  to  those  underserved 
Americans  who  simply  cannot  afford 
the  out-of-pocket  expense. 

I  read,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  re- 
cent article  in  USA  today  describing 
model  programs  established  by  compa- 
nies like  Florida  Power,  Adolph  Coors, 
Sara  Lee  Corp.,  Regis  Corp.,  and  ICI 
Pharmaceuticals.  The  programs  in- 
cluded free  or  subsidized  mammo- 
grams, classes  and  educational  mate- 
rials, and  video  cassettes  for  self-ex- 
aminations. 

These,  and  an  increasing  mmiber  of 
corporations  have  made  the  health  of 
their  employees  a  regular  part  of  busi- 
ness. They  understand  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  their  most  im- 
portant asset — the  people  who  produce 
and  sell  their  products.  From  the  board 
room  to  the  assembly  line,  these  cor- 
porations are  making  lifesaving,  docu- 
mented differences.  They  provide  a 
shining  and  exciting  example  to  others 
and  I  commend  them.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  that  the  article  and  an  accom- 
panying list  of  participating  corpora- 
tions be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Businesses  Making  a  Life  Saving 
Difference 

Allen  Bradley  Company,  Inc. 

AT&T. 

Badger  Meter,  Inc. 

Bear  Archery. 

Beloit  Corporation. 

Concept,  Inc. 

Coors  Brewing  Company. 

Coulter  Electronics. 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company. 

El-SyBtems,  Inc. 

Employers  Health  Insurance. 

Florida  Power. 

Florida  Power  and  Light. 

General  Mills. 

Georgia  Paclflc  Corporation. 

Honejrwell,  Inc. 

ICI  Pharmaceuticals  Group. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Company. 

M&M/Mars  Incorporated. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust. 


Martin  Marietta. 

Martin  Marietta  Energy  Systems,  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life. 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 

Nationwide  Insurance. 

NCNB. 

Pratt  Whltney-Unlted  Technologies. 

Procter  &  Gamble. 

Progressive  American  Insurance,  Co. 

Regis  Corporation. 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc. 

S.C.  Johnson  Si  Son,  Inc. 

Sara  Lee  Corporation. 

Southern  Bell. 

Upjohn  Company. 

USAA  Insurance. 

Wisconsin  Bell,  Inc. 

[From  USA  Today.  Feb.  4,  1991] 

Employers  Make  Cancer  Detection  Their 

Business 

Employers  have  begun  rewriting  their  job 
descriptions  to  include  fighting  breast  can- 
cer. 

By  promoting  cancer  education  and  mam- 
mograms, companies  can  reduce  health  risks 
to  women  employees  and  cut  employee 
health  benefit  costs. 

"What  do  corporations  get  out  of  It?  A 
simple  operation  usually  can  cure  the  early 
cases,"  says  Dr.  Charles  R.  Smart,  chief  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute's  early  detec- 
tion branch.  "The  cost  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  you'd  have  a  longtime  employee. 

"All  these  women  may  not  be  going  to  a 
doctor  regularly  at  all.  Somebody  has  to  sug- 
gest to  them  it's  a  good  thing  to  do." 

The  need  for  women  to  be  informed  about 
breast  cancer  and  screening  has  never  been 
greater.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  revised  its  estimate  of  a  woman's 
chance  of  getting  breast  cancer  to  1  In  9  from 
1  in  10.  About  175,000  new  cases  and  44,500 
deaths  will  be  reported  this  year,  the  society 
says. 

Thirty  percent  of  deaths  are  preventable 
with  regular  mammograms,  says  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  which  estimates 
that  two-thirds  of  women  over  40  do  not  un- 
derstand the  need  for  regular  testing.  The  In- 
stitute advises  women  to  get  a  mammogram 
by  age  40;  from  ages  40  to  50,  they  should  get 
a  test  every  1  to  2  years;  from  50  on,  annu- 
ally. 

Since  the  mid-19eOs,  about  30  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  started  model  programs,  says  NCI's 
Cori  Vanchleri.  "By  corporations  getting  in- 
volved, we'll  reach  women  at  all  ranks  .  .  . 
from  the  executives  to  assembly-line  work- 
ers." 

Since  1964.  Colorado  brewer  Adolph  Coors 
Co.  has  grlven  about  6,100  mammograms,  at  a 
reduced  price  of  S5  to  $15,  to  current  and  re- 
tired employees  and  spouses  at  sites  nation- 
wide. Mammograms  can  cost  $40  to  $250. 

They've  found  12  mallgmancles;  11  were 
early  detections.  Treatment  and  lost  produc- 
tivity for  Coors  employees  whose  cancer  was 
detected  early  runs  about  $18,000;  when  de- 
tected later.  It  can  cost  $60,000  or  "possibly  a 
life,"  says  Coors'  Sharon  Taylor. 

By  promoting  mammograms,  employers 
also  show  concern  for  their  employees. 

"I  really  feel  Indebted,"  says  Val  Dlngel, 
57,  a  General  Mills  telecommunications  as- 
sistant in  Minneapolis. 

The  company's  paid  mammography  and  in- 
house  classes  on  breast  self-examination 
may  have  saved  her  life,  Dlngel  says.  She 
began  regular  self-exams  and  mammograms 
3¥i  years  ago.  In  1969,  malignant  cancer  was 
found  in  both  breasts.  It  was  discovered 
early;  she  had  a  double  mastectomy  with  Im- 
mediate breast  reconstruction. 
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Prior  to  participating:  In  the  company's 
plan,  Dlngel  had  mammograma  sporadically. 
"Sometimes  the  cost  may  be  a  deterrent.  If 
they  hadn't  offered  it,  I  don't  think  I  would 
have  gotten  involved." 

Not  every  company  "has  the  same  dollars 
to  spend,  but  there  are  small  thln^  and  big 
things  they  can  do,"  says  Nancy  Brlnker, 
who  wrote  about  her  recovery  from  breast 
cancer  In  "The  Race  Is  Run  One  Step  at  a 
Time"  (Simon  ti  Schuster,  $18.95)  and  found- 
ed the  Susan  H.  Komen  Foundation.  The  re- 
search foundation  and  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute recently  held  a  women's  leadership  sum- 
mit on  breast  cancer  in  Washingrton,  D.C. 
Some  of  the  corporate  education  inrograms 
presented: 

The  Sara  Lee  Corp.,  Chicago,  has  designed 
a  package  with  a  videocassette  and  a  life 
like  model  of  a  breast  for  its  Women's 
Wellness  Program.  The  company's  44,000 
women  employees  nationwide  are  being 
taught  self-exams  and  they  practice  on  the 
model,  which  has  lumpe  they  must  Hnd. 

Regis  Corp.  hair  salons  nationwide  will  in- 
form its  30,000  employees  about  the  impor- 
tance of  self-exams  and  mammograms.  Then 
in  October  stylists  will  pass  the  word  to 
their  customers,  says  Regis'  Anita  Kunin. 

ICI  Pharmaceuticals,  Wilmington,  Del., 
bought  a  mammography  unit  in  1969  and  of- 
fers employees  free  exams  after  they  com- 
plete a  self-examination  cIslss. 

"One  employee  said  she  does  her  (self- 
exam)  every  month  when  she  gets  her  pay- 
check," ICI's  Steve  Lambert  says. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleafiruea  that  today 
marks  the  2,230th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  In  Leb- 
anon. 

As  you  know,  1991  Is  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  call  my  col- 
leaerues'  attention  to  this  fact  today 
because  on  April  12,  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors  honored 
Terry  Anderson  and  former  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  with  Fii'st  Amend- 
ment Awards  for  their  exceptional  con- 
tributions to — and  In  Terry  Anderson's 
case,  sacrlflces  for— the  f^edoms  of 
speech  and  the  press.  Mr.  President,  I 
add  my  voice  to  theii's  in  honoring 
these  men. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  76TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  honor  the  memory  of  the  1^  million 
Armenians  who  were  massacred  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923  during  the  reign  of 
the  Ottoman  Elmpire. 

In  these  tragic  years,  the  Armenian 
I>eople  were  the  victims  of  violent  re- 
pression, cultural  persecution,  and 
forced  exile.  The  crimes  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenians  were  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  of  the  20th  century, 
and  each  year  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  preventing  another  such 
crime  against  humanity. 

The  world  must  never  forget  the  hor- 
rors and  bloodshed  suffered  by  the  Ar- 
menians. Few  peoples  throughout  his- 


tory have  endured  such  heinous  pros- 
ecution for  their  faith,  or  borne  their 
tragic  fate  with  such  grreat  courage.  To 
igrnore  the  lessons  of  history  would  fur- 
ther dishonor  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  invite  future  crimes  of  the 
same  magnitude. 

The  United  States  must  stand  up 
against  injustice  whenver  and  wherever 
it  occurs.  In  recent  weeks,  the  world 
has  witnessed  the  massive  human  trag- 
edy of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  a  present  day 
example  of  a  people  suffering  from  sys- 
tematic cultural  persecution,  who  have 
fled  their  homes  in  Iraq  to  escape  a 
cruel  and  repressive  government. 

America  has  always  stood  for  human 
rights  and  human  dignity — for  its  own 
citizens  and  for  the  citizens  of  the 
world.  We  recall  today  the  tragic  suf- 
fering the  Armenian  people  so  that 
public  leaders  and  private  citizens  the 
world  over  will  remember  that  man- 
kind has  a  collective  responsibility  to 
insure  that  such  abuses  never  again 
occur. 


"RACE  NORMING"  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  discuss  an  Important  new  issue  in 
this  year's  debate  on  civil  rights  legrls- 
lation.  That  new  issue  is  whether  neu- 
tral, nondiscriminatory  employment 
tests  should  be  race  normed  in  order  to 
beneflt  certain  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

I  strongly  believe  that  any  employ- 
ment preference  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  is  im- 
proper, and  therefore  that  race 
norming  should  be  prohibited.  The 
moral  center  of  our  civil  rights  laws  is 
to  ensure  that  no  one — on  matter  what 
their  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin — is  treated  differently  be- 
cause of  that  status.  As  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  so  eloquently  stated,  we 
should  judge  people  by  the  "content  of 
their  character."  not  by  the  color  of 
their  skin.  The  practice  of  race 
norming  job  performance  tests  ex- 
pressly violates  the  American  ideals  of 
fairness  and  equal  opportunity. 

Much  to  my  surprise.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  [EEOC]  staff  and 
some  state  employment  services  were 
recommending  that  employers  adjust 
the  scores  of  job  applicants  who  take 
employment-performance  tests,  in 
order  that  candidates  ft-om  certain  ra- 
cial or  ethnic  groups  would  receive 
higher  scores.  Therefore,  section  5  of 
my  bill.  S.  478.  the  Civil  Rights  Amend- 
ments of  1991.  would  prohibit  the  race 
norming  of  neutral,  nondiscriminatory 
emplosrment  tests. 

There  Is  also  strong  evidence  that 
the  American  public  rejects  the  con- 
cept of  race  norming.  In  a  March  1991, 
public  opinion  poll  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  [MOR].  77  percent  of  those 
polled  opposed  the  practice  of  race 
norming,  16  percent  supported  it,  and  6 


percent  had  no  opinion.  MOR  com- 
mented that:  Although  it  would  appear 
this  is  a  highly  complex  question  on 
che  issue  of  "race  norming."  with  only 
6  percent  answering  "don't  know."  it 
appears  the  voters  understood  both  the 
question  and  the  practice,  and  totally 
reject  the  latter.  I  agree  with  MOR's 
assessment  that  most  voters  totally  re- 
ject the  practice  of  race  norming. 

Finally.  R.  Gaull  Silberman.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Ekiual  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  [EEOC].  also 
agrees  that  race  norming  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice. She  vividly  states  that 
"  *  *  *  the  practice  of  race  norming  is 
the  oil  which  greases  the  quota  en- 
gine. *  *  *  "  I  strongly  concur  with  her 
criticism  of  race  norming.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  transcript  of  her  recent  re- 
marks on  this  topic. 

Mr.  President,  race  norming  is  an  im- 
iwrtant  issue  which  I  vigorously  plan 
to  pursue  as  the  Senate  deals  with  civil 
rights  legislation  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Excerpts  of  comments  before  the  Equal 

Employment  Advisory  Council,  Feb.  28,  1991.] 

R.  Gaull  Silberman.  Vice  Chairman.  Equal 

Employment  OppoRTUNmr  Commission 

This  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  time 
for  those  of  us  involved  in  civil  rights  policy 
and  enforcement.  We  have  come  to  the  end  of 
one  era  and  are  poised  at  the  beginning  of 
another.  I  believe  that  when  the  domestic 
history  of  our  time  is  written,  1969.  1990.  and 
1991  will  be  seen  as  crucial  years. 

The  year  1989,  fortuitously  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  landmark  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  was  marked  by  a  spate  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  area  of  employment 
discrimination  law.  These  decisions  were 
seen  by  some  as  "turning  back  the  clock  on 
civil  rights"  or  "taking  us  back  to  a  time  of 
signs  which  say  Negroes  need  not  apply". 

With  that  rhetoric  as  a  political  backdrop 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decisions 
prompted  legislative  efforts  at  wholesale  re- 
vision to  our  civil  rights  laws.  When  the  1990 
Civil  Rights  Bill  was  floally  introduced  it  re- 
flected the  drafters'  attempt  to  codify  the 
regulatory  and  Judicial  activity  of  the  last  25 
years. 

Ironically,  the  very  breadth  of  those  revi- 
sions sparked  a  policy  debate  of  astonishing 
vigor  and  some  candor  (not  to  mention  a 
Presidential  veto).  And  that  debate  has 
raised  Issues  in  1991  which  I  believe  merit 
vigorous  and  candid  discussion:  Issues  like 
the  discriminatory  race-  and  gender-normlng 
of  test  scores. 

When  Senator  Alan  Simpson  introduced  S. 
478,  he  stated  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
his  bill  is  to  avoid  enacting  civil  rights  laws 
which  will  encourage  employers  to  play  it 
safe  by  hiring  by  quotas.  In  explaining  that 
aspect  of  his  bill  dealing  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  test  scores  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
ion, the  Senator  stated: 

"My  bill  would  not  allow  an  employer  to 
use  a  neutral,  nondiscriminatory  ability  test 
if  the  employer  were  to  adjust  the  results  of 
the  test  based  on  the  employee's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  My  bill 
would  also  prohibit  a  civil  rights  plaintiff 
from  attempting  to  require  an  employer  to 
adjust  the  scores  from  ability  tests  based  on 
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the  employee's  n  ce,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  I  a  test  is  neutral  and  non- 
discriminatory. 1%  would  be  discriminatory 
to  subsequently  a(Uu8t  the  scores  of  someone 
merely  because  ttiat  person  was  a  racial  or 
religious  mlnoritj,  or  a  woman.  The  EEOC  Is 
reportedly  considering  a  proposal  to  require 
test  score  adjuaQnent,  and  my  bill  would 
prohibit  such  a  4l8crimlnatory  policy  from 


being  Implemen 

When  I  read  tl 
wrote  Senator  Si 
and  I  have  been 


e  Congressional  Record  I 
peon  that  Chairman  Kemp 
Icularly  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  the  afUustment  of  test  scores  on 
the  basis  of  race  And  sex  and  were  pleased  to 
see  that  his  bill  ^ould  address  this  discrimi- 
natory practice.  3  continued,  and  I  quote, 
"We  are  not  considering  any  proposal  to  re- 
quire test  score  adjustment." 

Now  let  me  quiqkly  add  that  unlike  the  po- 
lice chief  in  Casablanca  who  professed  to  be 
shocked  to  learn  about  gambling  at  Rick's 
(or  the  piano  plaprer  in  the  house  of  ill-re- 
that  race-norming  or  the 
of  test  scores  is  going  on. 
practice  of  preferential 
treatment  in  thelform  of  race-norming  has 
been  institutionalized  resulting  In  de  facto 
quotas  as  iUustrajted  In  the  following  exam- 
ples. 

State  Bmplo; 
by  the  Departme 
ing  candidates  fo! 
under  Departme 


pute)  we  do  kno' 
discriminatory  ui 
Indeed,    the    ver; 


nt  Service  offices  funded 
t  of  Labor  screen  job-seek- 
over  12,000  Jobs.  Since  1961, 
t  of  Labor  direction.  400 
State  Etoploymedt  Service  offices  have  been 
implementing  a  policy  of  preferential  treat 
f  "race  normlng"  the  Gen- 
eral Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB),  the  most 
widely  used  employment  test  in  the  country. 

Using  what  the*  call  "withln-group"  scor- 
ing to  implement  the  GATB.  blacks  are  com- 
pared only  to  other  blacks,  Hlspanics  com- 
pared only  to  otiier  Hlspanics  and  "others" 
(including  whites  and  Asians)  are  compared 
only  to  "others.  '  An  indlviduars  relative 
standing  compared  only  to  one's  own  race  is 
then  the  test  scoi'e  reported  to  an  employer 
in  the  form  of  a  "<rithln  group"  percentile. 

Employers  beln^  held  accountable  for  "un- 
derutlllzatlon"  have  been  more  than  willing 
to  have  the  Emiloyment  Service  refer  the 
relatively  best  qjallfled  Individuals  within 
each  group  as  a  |  ragmatlc  means  of  achiev- 
ing their  numben .  When  an  individual's  race 
determines  the  II  kellhood  of  being  referred 
for  a  job.  as  is  the  case  with  the  "race- 
Dormed"  implem4ntatlon  of  the  General  Ap- 
titude Test  Battdry,  the  result  is  a  de  facto 
quota  system. 

The  Department  of  State  waives  employ- 
ment test  results  for  minorities  while  requir- 
ing competitive  Bxaminlng  for  non-minori- 
ties. Bach  year  tpere  are  upwards  of  nfteen 
thousand  appUcatts  for  several  hundred  For- 
eign Service  Ofllcer  (FSO)  openings.  The 
FSOs  bad  traditionally  been  viewed  as  the 
pinnacle  of  merit  employment  because  of  the 
rigorous  written  exams  required  of  all  can- 
didates. When  the  Carter  Administration 
pressured  State  i«  come  up  with  more  mi- 
nority FSOs,  the  {decision  was  made  to  waive 
competitive  written  exam  results  for  minor- 
ity candidates  jcalling  these  Individuals 
"near  passers"  while  continuing  to  rank- 
order  the  exam  results  of  non-mlnoritles. 

When  the  likelihood  of  being  judged  on  a 
competitive  basil  depends  on  an  individual's 
race,  as  is  the  cAse  with  the  race-conscious 
implementation  p(  the  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer exam,  the  result  is  a  de  facto  quota  sys- 
tem. No  matter  bow  exceptional  a  minority 
FSO  performed  thereafter,  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing been  hired  by  a  lesser  standard  remained. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  KEOC  has  b4en  advising  district  offices 


to  Insist  on  race-  and  gender-normlng  tests 
as  a  less  discriminatory  alternative  method 
of  implementing  otherwise  neutral,  job-re- 
lated employment  tests. 

One  Instance  dealt  with  an  employment 
test  which  was  a  sample  of  the  actual  job. 
The  employer's  validation  study  showed  that 
those  who  took  less  time  to  complete  the 
test  were  more  productive  workers.  Women 
took  longer  to  complete  the  test.  The  Com- 
mission's staff  advised  that  the  employer  set 
separate  cutoff  scores  for  women  to  reduce 
the  "disparate  Impact"  of  the  standard.  In 
effect,  the  Commission's  position  was  that  in 
order  to  reduce  "disparate  Impact,"  the  em- 
ployer had  to  hire  less  qualified,  less  produc- 
tive applicants. 

Paradoxically,  some  of  the  same  employers 
who  have  legitimately  and  understandably 
objected  most  strongly  to  EEOC  staff  propos- 
als for  adjusting  tests  to  eliminate  adverse 
impact  have,  at  the  same  time,  overwhelm- 
ingly responded  that  the  Labor  Department 
should  continue  its  race-norming  with  re- 
spect to  the  GATB. 

Nor  do  these  same  employers  wish  to  see 
the  issue  of  race-norming  of  test  scores  ad- 
dressed In  legislation.  That's  not  really  sur- 
prising because  if  government  regulatory 
policy  requires  hiring  by  the  numbers  In 
order  to  minimize  "disparate  impact"  liabil- 
ity or  to  overcome  "underutilizatlon."  em- 
ployers will,  of  course,  want  to  hire  the  rel- 
atively best  qualified  of  the  required  group 
and  race-norming  allows  them  to  do  that. 

That's  why  I  believe  Senator  Slmpeon  1ms 
identified  an  enormously  important  issue.  I 
would  not  have  put  it  under  the  heading  of 
noncontroversial,  but  rather  under  the  con- 
troversial anti-quota  beading.  For  the  prac- 
tice of  race-norming  Is  the  oil  which  greases 
the  quota  engine  which  drives  much  of  em- 
ployment policy  today  under  the  guise  of 
government  required  contract  compliance. 

But  there  ought  not  to  be  controversy.  If 
you  go  back  to  the  debates  over  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  1964,  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
drafters  never  anticipated,  never  would  have 
countenanced  race-norming.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  non-dlscrimlnatory  use  of  tests 
was  expressly  protected.  In  this  as  In  many 
other  issues  Title  VH  has  been  turned  on  its 
head  and  this  most  discriminatory  practice 
Is  passed  off  as  at  least  discriminatory. 

In  1964  this  country  made  a  commitment 
to  all  of  its  people  to  ensure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  During  the  last  25  years 
we  have  been  engaged  in  a  valiant  struggle 
to  do  just  that.  We've  fought  some  pretty 
impressive  battles.  1991  presents  a  probably 
never  to  be  repeated  opportunity  to  look  at 
where  we've  been,  what  we've  done,  and 
where  we  need  to  go.  New  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion will  set  out  the  rtiles  of  engagement  for 
the  battles  against  employment  discrimina- 
tion which  lie  ahead.  A  great  deal  is  at 
stake. 


REMEMBERING  THE  AKMENIAN 
GENOCroE 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  the  76th  amiiversary  of 
the  genocide  which  took  the  lives  of  an 
estimated  1.5  million  Armenians  from 
1915  through  1923.  On  this  day  in  1915. 
the  Ottoman  campaign  against  the  Ar- 
menian people  began  in  earnest  when 
hundreds  of  Armenian  community 
leaders  were  arrested  and  killed  in  Is- 
tanbul. 


For  the  ensuing  8  years,  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  rulers  singled  out  the  Arme- 
nian people  for  their  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  cultviral  differences,  and 
sought  to  eliminate  them  through  de- 
portation and  death.  Accordingly,  the 
Armenian  people  were  the  victims  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
These  crimes  against  humanity  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  always  learned  the  lessons  of 
history.  Witnessing  the  world's  indif- 
ference to  the  Armenian  genocide,  the 
Nazis,  only  20  years  later,  initiated 
their  own  "final  solution"  against  the 
Jewish  people. 

Today,  as  we  see  the  horrifying  im- 
ages of  Kurds  fleeing  the  threat  of  ex- 
termination at  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  we  again  are  reminded  of  the 
price  of  indifference,  and  in  that  con- 
text, we  are  compelled  to  reflect  on  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  the  Jewish  Hol- 
ocaust. By  remembering  such  tragedies 
and  rejecting  attempts  to  ignore  or 
deny  them,  we  affairm  to  the  world  and 
to  future  generations  that  we  stand 
firmly  against  the  policy  of  genocide. 

Regrettably,  despite  the 

preponderence  of  historical  evidence, 
there  are  still  those  who  would  deny 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  occurred. 
Just  last  month,  in  response  to  intense 
lobbying  efforts,  the  National  Park 
Service  removed  a  photo  depicting  the 
victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide  from 
the  Ellis  Island  centennial  photo  ex- 
hibit in  New  York.  The  photograph, 
which  previously  had  been  vandalized, 
shows  Armenians  being  executed  by 
Ottoman  authorities.  The  caption 
reads: 

Armenians  Hung  during  Massacre  of  1915. 
By  1921.  nearly  100,000  Armenians  had  come 
to  the  United  States  fieeing  periodic  Turkish 
massacres  in  which  over  one  million  Arme- 
nians lost  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  in  commemorating 
the  Armenian  genocide,  we  are  not 
criticizing  modern  Turkey,  our  NATO 
ally  and  coalition  partner  in  the  gulf 
war.  We  do  not  hold  the  present  Turk- 
ish Government  responsible  for  Otto- 
man crimes,  just  as  we  do  not  blame 
modem  Germany  for  Nazi  atrocities. 
Rather,  by  keeping  the  memory  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  alive,  we  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  human  life  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  Armenian  people  have  suffered 
greatly  during  the  years,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  face  great  challenges.  They 
still  are  rebuilding  after  the  1988  earth- 
quake that  killed  and  injured  thou- 
sands; tension  with  neighboring 
Azerbeijan  runs  high,  and  has  led  to  vi- 
olence and  death;  and  indeed,  Armenia, 
like  the  other  Soviet  republics,  is  ques- 
tioning whether  the  key  to  its  future 
should  be  found  within  or  outside  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Armenian  people  have  shown 
great  resilience  in  the  face  of  tragedy, 
and  accordingly  I  join  with  those  today 
who  choose  to  keep  the  memory  of  the 
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Armenian  grenocide  alive.  In  so  doing, 
we  come  a  step  closer  to  ensuring  that 
such  a  tragedy  never  again  will 
confront  Armenians  or  any  other  peo- 
ple. 


THE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDA- 
TION—CELEBRATION OF  SERVICE 
AND  SERVICE  AMBASSADOR 
AWARDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  community  serv- 
ice. The  foundation  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  whose  board  Is  com- 
posed of  24  Americans  from  business, 
industry,  the  academic  world,  and  vol- 
untary service  groups.  The  founda- 
tion's mission  is  to  help  make  commu- 
nity service  a  greater  part  of  the  lives 
of  every  American,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  struggle  against 
illiteracy,  poverty,  homelessness,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  the  foundation 
launched  their  12-day  Celebration  of 
Service  to  honor  Americans  who  have 
been  trailblazers  in  community  serv- 
ice, to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  society  and  the  need 
for  personal  involvement  to  alleviate 
them,  and  to  identify  worthwhile  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  challenge  others  to  be- 
come Involved. 

E&ch  day  during  their  Celebration  of 
Service,  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion will  recognize  one  or  two  Ameri- 
cans as  service  ambassadors,  people 
who  have  made  a  difference  by  partici- 
pating in  service  programs.  Today,  I 
Join  with  the  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion and  Senator  Specter  in  commend- 
ing Manford  Sales  of  Pittsburgh,  PA, 
an  exemplary  American  who  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  country. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
foundation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  background  in- 
formation on  its  good  works  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  Points  of  Lioht  Foundation— 
Backoround 

The  Points  of  Llgrht  Foundation  is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit,  non-partisan  umbrella  orgra- 
nlzatlon  whose  board  is  comprised  of  24 
Americans  drawn  from  business.  Industry, 
academia  and  voluntary  service  groups.  The 
Foundation's  mission  is  to  help  make  direct 
and  consequential  community  service  aimed 
at  serious  social  problems  central  to  the  life 
of  every  American  and  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities people  have  for  that  kind  of  service 
through  their  workplace,  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations.  We  also  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  In  the  creation  of  new  voluntary 
service  initiatives. 

The  Foundation  and  its  board  reco^ize 
the  crucial  role  government  programs  must 


play  In  this  struggle  but  believe  these  ap- 
proaches cannot  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horizon.  Illiteracy,  poverty,  homeless- 
ness, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  delinquency 
and  the  plight  of  the  elderly  are  problems 
that  continue  to  defy  government's  best  ef- 
forts. This  void  can  only  be  filled  by  a  re- 
doubled effort  from  the  private  sector,  by  the 
profound  and  personal  commitment  of  indi- 
viduals to  helping  others. 

Beginning  Apr.  15,  the  Foundation  is 
launching  a  12-day  Points  of  Light  Celebra- 
tion that  is  designed  to  honor  those  people 
who  have  been  trailblazers  in  the  community 
service  effort;  to  sharpen  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  facing  society  and  the  need  for 
personal  involvement  to  help  alleviate  them; 
and  to  Identify  worthwhile  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  challenge  others  to  get  involved.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  disparate  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  already  been  mobilized  as 
part  of  this  effort. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Celebration,  the 
Foundation  will  unveil  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign,  created  pro  bono  by  Saatchi 
Si  Saatchi  and  the  Advertising  Council,  that 
will  bring  the  message  of  service  into  the 
home  of  every  American.  The  slogan,  "Do 
Something  Good,  Feel  Something  Real." 
stresses  the  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment that  volunteers  get  from  their  work. 
The  campaign  will  seek  that  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  media,  businesses,  schools, 
unions,  religious  groups  and  Individuals.  In 
addition,  a  toll-free  800  number  will  act  as  a 
national  center  for  providing  key  informa- 
tion for  community  service  efforts. 

The  Foundation  is  assisting  or  has  helped 
to  establish  numerous  successful  service  pro- 
grams. These  Include: 

One-to-One,  a  mentoring  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

StarServe,  a  school-based  community  serv- 
ice effort. 

Into  the  Streets,  a  college-based  commu- 
nity service  program  operated  by  the  Cam- 
pus Outreach  Opportunity  League. 

Naming  of  individual  Points  of  Light  Rep- 
resentatives, Leadership  Companies  and 
Partnershipe. 

The  Foundation's  mandate  is  long-term. 
After  the  Celebration  of  Service  is  over,  we 
will  pursue  our  mission  on  several  fronts. 
First,  we  will  evaluate  our  advertising  cam- 
paign and  toll-free  telephone  service  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  response;  and  second,  we 
will  continue  and  improve  our  efforts  to 
serve  as  a  broker  and  coordinator  for  new 
programs.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  day-to-day  struggle  that  re- 
quires day-to-day  commitment  and  energy. 


THE    POINTS    OF    LIGHT    FOUNDA- 
TION HONORS  MANFORD  SALES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  and  Senator  Kennedy  in 
honoring  a  truly  remarkable  individ- 
ual, Manford  Sales,  of  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

The  foundation  is  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  designed  to  enhance 
public  awareness  of  the  broad  array  of 
volunteer  service  programs  providing 
help  to  children,  the  elderly,  the  home- 
less, in  fact,  anyone  in  need.  Each  day, 
beginning  on  Monday,  April  15,  the 
foundation  has  recognized  Americans 
as  service  ambassadors,  individuals 
who  have  made  a  profound  difference 
by  their  participation  in  service  pro- 


grams. The  ambassadors  are  ordinary 
people,  our  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
have  become  role  models  by  giving  of 
themselves — their  time  and  energy — to 
serve  others. 

On  Wednesday,  April  24,  the  founda- 
tion honors  Manford  Sales.  In  my 
mind,  no  wiser  choice  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Sales  has  been  a  member  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  59  in  the  Hill  District  of 
Pittsburgh  since  its  founding  in  1929. 
For  58  years,  Mr.  Sales  served  as  the 
Scoutmaster  of  the  troop,  guiding  gen- 
erations of  young  men  in  his  commu- 
nity. Many  of  those  whom  he  assisted 
are  now  leaders  in  their  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Manford  Sales,  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  his  selfless 
dedication  to  his  community,  and  ex- 
tend to  him  my  best  wishes. 


WOMEN'S  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  I  received  a  letter  from  W.  Lee 
Rawls,  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  The  letter  outlines 
the  Justice  Department's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  criminal  reforms  proposed 
in  title  n  of  S.  472,  the  Women's  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1991,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  along  with  14  of 
Senate  Republican  colleagues. 

S.  472  proposes  a  wide  array  of  crime- 
fighting  initiatives,  aimed  specifically 
at  those  criminals  who  prey  on  women. 
It  imposes  tougher  penalties  for  Fed- 
eral sex  offenders,  and  expands  the 
Federal  death  penalty  for  murders 
committed  in  connection  with  sexual 
assaults  and  child  molestations.  It  re- 
forms the  Federal  rules  of  evidence  to 
make  absolutely  clear  that  past  acts  of 
sexual  abuse  and  child  molestation  are 
admissible  in  court.  It  doubles  jail  sen- 
tences for  illegal  drug  dealers  who  sell 
to  pregnant  women.  It  offers  several 
model  rules  of  professional  conduct 
that  would  prohibit  lawyers  from 
harassing  or  embarrassing  persons  who 
allege  sexual  assault.  And  it  increases 
funding  for  programs  aimed  at  assist- 
ing the  estimated  3  million  women  who 
are  victims  of  domestic  violence  each 
year. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's endorsement  of  these  proposals, 
which  are  described  as  "an  Important 
step  forward  in  enhancing  the  security 
of  the  public  against  sexual  violence, 
child  molestation,  and  other  violent 
crimes."  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Justice  Department  and  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  enact  these 
much-needed  reforms  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Justice  Department's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Subtitle  D  con^ 
establish  a  grene: 
"similar  crimes" 
and  child  moles 


Lboisla 

W( 
Hon.  Robert  Doli 
Minority  Leader,  li^.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  This  letter  presents 
the  views  of  the  [Department  of  Justice  on 
the  criminal  Justice  provision  of  the  "Wom- 
en's Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1991,"  S.  472, 
comprising:  subtltiles  B-E  of  title  n  of  that 
bill.  The  Departm0nt  of  Justice  strongly  sup- 
ports subtitles  &iD  of  title  n  of  S.  472  and 
urges  their  prompt  enactment  by  Congress. 
The  Department  ^so  believes  that  the  pro- 
posal In  subtitle  (:  of  title  II  of  S.  472  for  a 
National  Task  Pbrce  on  Violence  Against 
Women  Is  preferable  to  the  corresponding 
proposal  In  subtitle  D  of  title  I  of  S.  15,  the 
"Violence  AgalnstiWomen  Act  of  1991." 

Title  n  of  S.  412  proposes  a  wide-ranging 
program  of  reforms  that  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  preventing,  prosecuting,  and 
punishing  sexual  violence  and  child  abuse, 
and  In  safeguarding  victims  of  rape,  child 
molestation,  and  jother  violent  crimes  from 
gratuitous  abuse  land  traumatlzatlon.  Sub- 
title B  Increases!  penalties  for  federal  sex 
crimes.  Including  authorization  of  the  death 
penalty  for  rape-murders  and  child  molesta- 
tion-murders In  ^he  course  of  federal  of- 
fenses. Subtitle  jC  proposes  measures  to 
strengthen  compensation  and  restitution  In 
relation  to  victim^  of  sex  crimes. 

ns  provisions  that  would 
rule  of  admissibility  for 
vldence  in  sexual  assault 
Ion  cases;  strengthen  pro- 
tections against  efforts  by  defense  lawyers  to 
secure  juries  tha^  are  biased  against  rape 
victims  or  other]  crime  victims;  establish 
new  standards  of  lattomey  conduct  directed 
against  abuses  that  cause  gratuitous  suffer- 
ing to  victims  anA  witnesses  and  thwart  the 
search  for  truth  jin  sex  offense  cases  and 
other  cases;  encoiirage  the  states  to  protect 
children  from  a  h(^me  environment  involving 
domestic  vlolenceiln  child  custody  decisions; 
provide  for  natlofcwide  enforcement  of  pro- 
tective orders;  re<;  ulre  HIV  testing  of  federal 
sex  offenders  wltl,  disclosure  of  the  test  re- 
sults to  the  victims;  provide  enhanced  pen- 
alties for  HTV-infi  )cted  federal  sex  offenders 
who  risk  infectioq  of  their  victims;  and  pro- 
vide for  defraying i  the  cost  of  HTV  testing  for 
victims  of  federal  tex  offenses. 

Our  specific  coniments  on  the  provisions  of 
the  proposal  are  a4  follows: 

SUBTITLE  B:  stronger  PENALTIES  FOR 
FEDERiU.  SEX  OFFENSES 

Section  211  wouljl  authorize  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murders  {  conunltted  In  connection 
with  sexual  assaults  and  child  molestations. 
The  section  defln^  a  general  murder  offense, 
proposed  18  U.S.Cj  1118.  with  federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  prosecute  the  offense  If  the  fatal  con- 
duct occurs  in  tha  course  of  another  federal 
crime.  The  death  penalty  could  be  considered 
if  the  killing  was  committed  in  the  course  of 
a  sex  crime  defined  In  chapters  lOOA,  110.  or 
117  of  the  criminal  code;  if  a  crime  of  sexual 
assault  or  child  itiolestatlon  was  also  com- 
mitted in  the  cou^  of  the  underlying  crime 
on  which  federal  ;)urisdiction  is  based;  or  if 
the  offender  had  j  a  prior  conviction  for  a 
crime  of  sexual  a«ault  or  child  molestation. 

For  example,  thire  is  frequently  federal  Ju- 
risdiction over  ki(lnappings  under  the  provi- 
slona  of  18  U.S.C.i  1201.  If  the  perpetrator  of 
such  a  kidnapping  raped  and  murdered  the 
TicUm.  then  the  death  penalty  would  be 
available  under  prbpoeed  18  U.S.C.  1118. 

The  procedures  specified  for  imposing  and 
carrying  out  the  death  penalty  in  proposed 
I 


18  U.S.C.  1118  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  death  penalty  procedures  in  title  I  of 
President  Bush's  proposed  Comprehensive 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991  (S.  635). 
Most  of  the  procedural  provisions  in  18 
U.S.C.  1118  are  also  the  same  in  substance  as 
the  correspoLidlng  provisions  in  the  death 
penalty  proposals  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
title  xrv  of  S.  1970  in  the  lOlst  Congress  and 
section  606  of  S.  320  in  the  current  Congress. 

Optimally,  the  absence  of  an  enforceable 
death  penalty  for  the  most  heinous  federal 
crimes  should  be  corrected  through  the  en- 
actment of  general  federal  death  penalty 
provisions  as  proposed  in  the  President's  vio- 
lent crime  bill  (S.  635).  However,  If  the  com- 
prehensive legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  enacted,  enactment  of  proposed 
18  U.S.C.  1118  will  be  an  important  measure 
to  provide  the  death  penalty  for  one  cat- 
egory of  highly  aggravated  murders  within 
federal  jurisdiction. 

Sections  212-14  double  the  maximum  pen- 
alties authorized  for  recidivist  federal  sex  of- 
fenders, change  a  definition  in  the  federal 
sex  offense  statutes  so  as  to  make  offenders 
who  commit  such  crimes  against  victims 
below  the  age  of  16  more  frequently  subject 
to  the  higher  penalties  for  crimes  involving 
"sexual  acts,"  and  make  the  enhanced  pen- 
alties of  21  U.S.C.  858  (former  21  U.S.C.  845) 
applicable  to  drug  distribution  to  pregnant 
women.  These  provisions  are  the  same  as 
sections  802-04  of  the  President's  violent 
crime  bill  (S.  635).  Sections  212  and  213  are 
also  the  same  as  provisions  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  In  section  2425  of  S.  1970. 

The  Department  of  Justice  strongly  sup- 
ports the  enactment  of  sections  212-14.  The 
rationale  and  background  of  these  reforms 
are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  analy- 
sis accompanying  S.  472,  Cong.  Rec.  S2205 
(Feb.  21,  1991),  and  in  the  analysis  accom- 
panying the  President's  violent  crime  bill, 
Cong.  Rec.  S3242  (March  13,  1991). 

SUBTITLE  C:  ENHANCED  COMPENSATION  AND 
RESTITUTION  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  BEX  CRIMES 

Sections  221-24  create  a  new  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  which  victims  of  sex  crimes  could  re- 
cover damages  from  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  pornography,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  pomographic  material  incited  the  com- 
mission of  the  sex  crime.  The  Department  of 
Justice  supports  enactment  of  this  proposal. 
It  would  provide  recovery  for  victims  of  sex 
crimes  in  some  Instances  ft-om  a  responsible 
party  that  is  more  likely  than  the  offender 
to  be  able  to  pay  a  judgment.  It  would  also 
serve  to  make  the  point  that  the  production 
and  distribution  of  violent  pornography  and 
child  pornography  are  not  "victimless 
crimes." 

We  have  a  few  comments  concerning  the 
formulation  of  the  proposal: 

First,  section  223(a)  states  that  suit  may 
be  brought  "in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,"  which  could  be  construed  to 
foreclose  suit  in  state  court.  However,  the 
state  courts  currently  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  many  federal  causes  of  action, 
and  the  normal  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
concurrent  state  and  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to 
provide  an  exclusive  federal  forum. 

We  accordingly  recommend  amending  sec- 
tion 223(a)  so  as  to  permit  suit  in  state  court 
as  well.  This  change  would  benefit  plaintiffs 
by  providing  the  option  of  suing  In  the  more 
numerous  and  frequently  more  accessible 
state  courts.  It  would  also  reduce  any  result- 
ing caseload  burden  on  the  federal  courts 
through  sharing  of  the  caseload  with  the 
state  Judiciaries. 


Second,  section  223(b)(2)  permits  suits 
predicated  on  three  types  of  material  that 
may  incite  the  commission  of  sex  crimes:  (A) 
legally  obscene  material,  (B)  child  pornog- 
raphy, and  (C)  material  that  Is  sexually  ex- 
plicit and  violent.  The  first  two  categories 
are  unproblematlc.  The  third  category,  how- 
ever, includes  some  material  that  qualifies 
as  constitutionally  protected  speech,  and  Its 
inclusion  would  expose  this  aspect  of  the 
proposal  to  constitutional  challenge. 

Third,  the  deflntlon  of  "child  pornog- 
raphy" In  section  224(1)  is  presumably  meant 
to  refer  to  depictions,  rather  than  descrip- 
tions, of  sexually  explicit  conduct  Involving 
minors. 

Section  225  broadens  the  availability  of 
restitution  in  federal  sex  offense  cases.  The 
changes  proposed  in  this  section  are  encom- 
passed in  substance  in  eunendments  to  the 
restitution  statute  proposed  in  sections  805 
and  1101(a)  of  the  President's  violent  crime 
bill  (S.  635). 

Currently,  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(2)  authorizes 
restitution  of  medical  and  therapeutic  costs 
and  lost  Income  in  cases  involving  "bodily 
Injury"  to  the  victim.  However,  serious  sex 
crimes  do  not  necessarily  Involve  physical 
damage  to  the  body  of  the  victim— for  exam- 
ple, where  rape  against  an  adult  victim  is 
committed  through  the  threat  of  force  but 
without  the  actual  use  of  force,  or  where  a 
child  molestation  or  exploitation  offense  is 
committed  without  physically  injurious  vio- 
lence. 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(5)(A)-<C)  in  sec- 
tion 225  would  make  it  clear  that  restitution 
for  such  costs  and  losses  is  authorized  in  all 
federal  sex  offense  cases,  whether  or  not  they 
involve  "bodily  Injury"  on  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  that  phrase.  The  same  change  is 
made  in  substance  through  an  amendment  to 
the  lead-in  language  in  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(2) 
proposed  in  section  806  of  the  President's  vio- 
lent crime  bill  (S.  635).  (To  be  consistent 
with  current  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(2)(A),  proposed 
section  3663(b)(5)(A)  in  section  225  of  S.  472 
should  refer  to  "professional  services  and  de- 
vices," rather  than  Just  to  "professional 
services";  this  omission  presumably  reflects 
a  minor  oversight  in  drafting.) 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3663(b)(5)(D)  In  section 
225  authorizes  restitution  for  costs  and  losses 
related  to  any  disease  transmitted  to  the 
victim  through  the  commission  of  a  sex 
crime.  Costs  and  losses  of  this  type  are  cov- 
ered under  a  proper  Interpretation  of  the  res- 
titution statute's  general  authorization  for 
restitution  of  medical  and  therapeutic  costs 
and  lost  income.  As  the  analysis  for  S.  472 
notes,  Cong.  Rec.  S2206  (Feb.  21,  1991),  the  ex- 
plicit amendment  on  this  point  in  section  225 
forecloses  any  contrary  argument  that  such 
costs  and  losses  related  to  a  resulting  disease 
"are  too  remote  a  result  of  the  offense  to  be 
Included  in  an  order  of  restitution." 

Finally,  proposed  18  U.S.C.  3663(bKS)(E)  in 
section  225  authorizes  restitution  for  nec- 
essary child  care,  transportation,  and  other 
expenses  related  to  participation  in  the  in- 
vestigation or  attendance  at  proceedings  in 
sex  offense  cases.  These  costs  to  the  victim 
are  part  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
crime,  and  the  offender  may  properly  be  held 
liable  for  them  through  restitution.  Author- 
izing restitution  for  these  types  of  expenses 
is  not  only  warranted  in  sex  offense  cases, 
but  in  all  cases.  An  amendment  authorizing 
restitution  for  such  expenses  in  all  cases  ap- 
pears in  section  1101(a)  of  the  President's 
violent  crime  bill  (S.  635). 
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BUFTITLE  D:  REFORM  OF  PROCEDURE  AND  EVI- 
DENTIART  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SEX  OFFENSE 
AND  OTHER  CASES 

Sec.  231.  Admissibility  of  Evidence  of  Simi- 
lar Crimes  in  Sexual  Assault  and  Child  Mo- 
lestation Cases 

Section  231  would  add  new  Rules  413-15  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  In  essence, 
proposed  Rules  41d  and  414  would  establish 
general  rules  of  admissibility,  in  sexual  as- 
sault and  child  molestation  cases,  for  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  committed  of- 
fenses of  the  same  type  on  other  occasions. 
Proposed  Rule  415  establishes  a  comparable 
rule  for  civil  cases  in  which  a  claim  for  dam- 
asres  or  other  relief  is  predicated  on  alleged 
conduct  constituting  a  crime  of  sexual  as- 
sault or  child  molestation.  The  same  rules 
are  proposed  in  section  801  of  the  President's 
violent  crime  bill  (S.  635). 

These  new  rules  are  responsive  to  defi- 
ciencies in  the  existing  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  strongly  supports 
their  enactment.  An  explanation  of  the  back- 
ground and  rationale  of  the  proposed  rules 
appears  In  the  analysis  accompanying  S.  472, 
Cong.  Rec.  S2a06-07  (Feb.  21,  1991).  A 
lengthier  explanatory  statement  appears  In 
the  analysis  accompanying  the  President's 
violent  crime  bill  (S.  636),  Cong.  Rec.  S3238- 
42  (March  13,  1991).  These  statements  may  be 
consulted  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
proposal,  and  for  response  to  various  objec- 
tions that  might  be  offered  against  it.  In  this 
context,  we  would  emphasize  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing iwints: 

Rules  of  admissibility  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  section  231  have  the  strong  support 
of  experience.  While  the  conunon  law  has 
traditionally  limited  the  admission  at  trial 
of  evidence  of  offenses  by  the  defendant  with 
which  he  has  not  been  formally  charged  In 
the  proceedings,  this  rule  has  never  been  ab- 
solute. Exceptions  have  traditionally  been 
recognized  which  admit  such  evidence  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  This  point  is  reflected  in 
current  Rule  4(M(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence.  Rule  404(b)  provides  that  evidence 
of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts  by  the  de- 
fendant is  not  admissible  to  prove  "char- 
acter," but  that  such  evidence  may  be  ad- 
missible for  any  other  purpose,  "such  as 
proof  of  motive,  opportunity,  intent,  prepa- 
ration, plan,  knowledge,  identity,  or  absence 
of  mistake  or  accident." 

In  addition  to  the  exception  categories 
noted  in  Rule  404(b),  there  has  traditionally 
been  widespread  Judicial  support  for  an  ex- 
ception admitting,  in  sex  offense  cases,  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant's  commission  of  other 
sex  crimes  to  show  his  proclivity  or  disposi- 
tion to  commit  such  offenses.  In  recent 
times,  a  substantial  number  of  states  have 
continued  to  recognize  an  exception  of  this 
sort  in  some  form.  See,  e.g..  State  v.  Spence, 
704  P.  2d  272  (Ariz.  App.  1985)  (propensity  evi- 
dence admissible  in  sex  offense  prosecutions, 
subject  to  certain  conditions);  Grey  v.  State, 
404  N.E.  2d  1348,  1352  (Ind.  1960)  (evidence  of 
other  crimes  by  defendant  admissible  to 
show  depraved  sexual  Instinct);  State  v. 
Maestas,  234  N.W.  2d  248  (Iowa  1974)  (evidence 
of  other  crimes  admissible  under  certain 
conditions  in  child  molestation  cases  to 
show  defendant's  lewd  disposition);  Speagle  v. 
State.  380  So.  2d  900  (Miss.  1980)  (evidence  of 
other  sex  offenses  In  relation  to  victim  of 
charged  offense  admissible  to  show  defend- 
ant's disposition  to  commit  the  crime);  see 
aho  Bracey  v.  United  States,  142  F.  2d  85.  88- 
80  (D.C.  App.  1944)  (approving  discussion  in 
dictum  of  general  admissibility  of  evidence 
of  other  sex  offenses  by  defendant  to  show 
disposition). 


Moreover,  even  where  an  expressd  excep- 
tion for  sex  offense  cases  is  not  recognized, 
courts  ft-equently  strive  to  allow  such  evi- 
dence before  the  Jury  by  fitting  it  within 
some  other  exception  to  the  rules  limiting 
prior  crimes  evidence.  The  contemporary 
edition  of  Wigmore's  Evidence  has  described 
this  tendency  as  follows: 

[T]here  is  a  strong  tendency  In  prosecu- 
tions for  sex  offenses  to  admit  evidence  of 
the  accused's  sexual  procUvlties.  Do  such  de- 
cisions show  that  the  general  rule  against 
the  use  of  ix-opensity  evidence  against  an  ac- 
cused is  not  honored  In  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions? We  think  so. 

[S]ome  states  and  courts  have  forthrightly 
and  expressly  recognized  a  "lustfUl  disposi- 
tion" or  sexual  proclivity  exception  to  the 
general  rule  barring  the  use  of  character  evi- 
dence against  an  accused.  .  .  .  [J]urisdlctlons 
that  do  not  expressly  recognize  a  lustflil  dis- 
position exception  may  effectively  recognize 
such  an  exception  by  expansively  interpret- 
ing in  prosecutions  for  sex  offenses  various 
well-established  exceptions  to  the  character 
evidence  rule.  The  exception  for  conmion 
scheme  or  design  is  nrequently  used,  but 
other  exceptions  are  also  used. 

lA  Wigmore's  Evidence  {62.2  (Tillers  rev. 
1983).  See  also  Elliot  v.  State.  60O  P.  2d  1044. 
1047-48  (1979)  ("In  recent  years  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  courts  have  sustained  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  testimony  of  third  persons  as 
to  prior  wrongs  or  acts  In  cases  involving 
sexual  offenses.  .  .  ."). 

However,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of 
the  courts,  the  current  state  of  the  law  in 
this  area  is  unsatisfactory.  F.R.E.  404(b) 
makes  no  express  allowance  for  admitting 
similar  crimes  evidence  In  sex  offense  cases, 
and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  have 
clearly  been  the  predominant  influence  on 
the  formulation  of  state  rules  of  evidence  in 
recent  years.  Many  states  have  accordingly 
adopted  evidence  rules  that  deprive  the 
courts  of  their  former  latitude  to  overtly 
adopt  special  rules  of  admission  for  similar 
crimes  evidence  in  sex  offense  cases. 

As  the  sources  cited  above  indicate,  judges 
are  still  disposed  to  admit  such  evidence  by 
one  means  or  another.  This  reflects  their  en- 
tirely sound  perception  that  evidence  of  this 
type  is  fi-equently  of  critical  importance  in 
establishing  the  guilt  of  a  rapist  or  child  mo- 
lester, and  that  concealing  it  f^m  the  Jury 
often  carries  a  grave  risk  that  such  a  crimi- 
nal will  be  turned  loose  to  claim  other  vic- 
tims. However,  if  an  exception  admitting 
such  evidence  cannot  be  avowed  openly  and 
honestly,  then  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
achieve  admission  by  manipulating  other  ex- 
ception categories,  and  by  applying  evi- 
dentiary rules  in  a  manner  that  is  not  con- 
sistent with  their  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion in  non-sex  offense  cases.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  undesirable,  because  Judges  should 
not  have  to  bend  or  break  the  law  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
particular  Judge  or  court  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  admit  such  evidence  in  the  face  of 
restrictive  evidentiary  rules.  While  evidence 
of  this  tjrpe  is  often  admitted,  there  are  also 
Innumerable  cases  in  which  sex  offense  con- 
victions have  been  overturned  under  state 
rules  that  are  the  same  as  or  similar  to 
F.R.E.  404  because  of  the  admission  of  simi- 
lar crimes  evidence,  although  such  evidence 
seems  highly  relevant  and  probative  fir-om  a 
common  sense  perspective.  See,  e.g..  Velez  v. 
State,  762  P.2d  1297  (Alas.  App.  1988)  (revers- 
ing conviction  because  use  of  evidence  of 
other  sexual  assaults  to  rebut  a  consent  de- 
fense is  irreconcilable  with  state  Rules  403 


and  404,  but  endorsing  prosecution  argument 
that  special  exception  should  be  created  to 
Rule  404  because  of  resulting  problems  of 
proof  in  "date  rape"  cases);  People  v.  Key,  153 
Cal.  App.  3d  888  (1984)  (in  prosecution  of  de- 
fendant for  twice  raping  and  forcing  oral  sex 
with  victim,  evidence  of  defendant's  prior 
convictions  for  sexual  assaults  against  three 
other  women  was  excluded  at  trial,  and  con- 
viction was  reversed  on  appeal  because  of  ad- 
mission of  testimony  by  another  woman  that 
defendant  had  raped  and  forced  oral  sex  with 
her);  People  v.  Ogunmola,  701  P.2d  1173  (Cal. 
1985)  (in  prosecution  of  gynecologist  for  rap- 
ing patients  during  examinations,  evidence 
of  same  conduct  towards  other  patients  inad- 
missible: conviction  reversed);  People  v.  Han- 
sen, 708  P.2d  468  (Colo.  App.  1965)  (conviction 
for  attempted  Inducement  of  child  prostitu- 
tion and  attempted  sexual  assault  on  a  child 
reversed  because  of  admission  of  evidence  of 
similar  efforts  in  relation  to  other  girls); 
GeU  V.  Stale.  538  A.2d  726  (Del.  1988)  (revers- 
ing conviction  of  defendant  for  raping  his  11- 
year-old  daughter  on  basis  of  state  Rule  404 
because  of  admission  of  evidence  that  he  had 
also  molested  her  on  other  occasions,  despite 
acknowledgment  by  court  that  exception  to 
rule  limiting  prior  crimes  evidence  is  "al- 
most universally"   recognized   in  cases  in- 
volving prior  acts  of  incest  between  defend- 
ant and  victim  of  charged  offense);  Frieson  v. 
State.  512  So.2d  1092  (Fla.  App.  1987)  (testi- 
mony of  another  woman  that  defendant  had 
attempted  to  rape  her  within  a  few  hours  of 
charged  sexual  battery  Inadmissible;  convic- 
tion reversed);  People  v.  McMillan.  407  N.E.2D 
207  (m.  App.  1980)  (convicUon  of  defendant 
for  molesting  his  13-year-old  daughter  re- 
versed because  of  admission  of  evidence  of 
prior  similar  occurrences  with  his  15-year- 
old  daughter):  People  v.  Bost.  309  N.W.2d  620 
(Mich.  App.  1981)  (in  prosecution  of  defendant 
for  raping  victim  by  exploiting  his  position 
as  director  of  Human  Relations  Department, 
testimony  of  co-worker  that  defendant  had 
also  raped  her  was  inadmissible:  conviction 
reversed):    State    v.    Hansen,    608    P.2d    1083 
(Mont.  1980)  (In  prosecution  of  defendant  for 
rape,  testimony  of  another  woman  that  de- 
fendant had  also  raped  her — for  which  he  was 
convicted  of  aggravated  assault — was  Inad- 
missible;   conviction    reversed);    People    v. 
Soma,  509  N.Y.S.2d  311  (1986)  (reversing  de- 
fendant's conviction  for  rape  and  murder  be- 
cause of  admission  of  evidence  concerning 
three   other   rapes   for   which   he   had   pre- 
viously been  convicted);  State  v.  Pace,  275 
S.E.2d  254  (N.C.  App.  1981)  (in  prosecution  of 
defendant   for   repeatedly    raping   pregnant 
woman,  testimony  of  another  woman  that 
defendant  had  raped  her  about  two  months 
earlier    was    Inadmissible;    conviction    re- 
versed);  Hall  V.   Slate,  615  P.2d  1020  (OkU. 
Crtm.  App.  1980)  (in  prosecution  of  defendant 
for  forcing  12-year-old  girl  into  his  car  and 
raping  her,  testimony  by  two  other  young 
girls  that  defendant  had  raped  them  in  auto- 
mobiles in  the  same  county  was  inadmis- 
sible; conviction  reversed):  Commonvoeath  v. 
Patterson,  399  A.2d  123  (Pa.  1979)  (testimony 
of  another  woman  that  defendant  had  raped 
her  within  five  days  of  charged  offense  in 
same  two-block  area  inadmissible;  convic- 
tion reversed);  StaU  v.  SaltareUi.  655  P.2d  697 
(Wash.  1962)  (testimony  of  another  woman 
that  defendant  attempted  to  rai>e  her  inad- 
missible under  state  Rule  404;  conviction  re- 
versed). 

We  would  emphasize  that  the  foregoing  list 
is  only  a  few  examples  drawn  from  a  large 
body  of  decisions  of  this  type.  Moreover,  re- 
ported appellate  decisions  reversing  convic- 
tions are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
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principal  cost  of  flhe  current  standards  Is  un- 
reported decision!  by  trial  Judges  to  exclude 
such  evidence,  aiid  decisions  by  prosecutors 
not  to  offer  similar  crimes  evidence  when 
they  know  that  iqwlU  not  be  admitted  under 
restrictive  evidentiary  rules. 

The  rules  proposed  In  section  231  will  guard 
against  the  fUtur^  occurrence  of  such  cases. 
They  would  apply  directly  in  federal  cases, 
and  would  have  broader  Import  as  a  model 
for  state  reforms. 

Beyond  the  support  of  traditional  practice 
and  the  obeervalie  problems  in  current  re- 
ported decisions,  ^here  are  a  number  of  fairly 
asiderations  that  make  sex 
3ns  a  particularly  appro- 
adoption  of  clear,  general 
llty  for  similar  crimes  evl- 
jide  the  strong  public  inter- 
est In  admitting  jail  relevant  and  probative 
evidence  of  guilt  in  such  cases  because  of  the 
typically  secretite  nature  of  such  crimes— 
and  the  resulting  lack  of  neutral  witnesses 
in  most  instance*— and  because  of  the  grave 
risk  to  the  public  if  a  rapist  or  child  mo- 
lester remains  atjlarge. 

In  cases  involving  adult  victims,  the  issue 
of  consent  Is  a  [further  reason.  In  violent 
crimes  other  thata  sexual  assaults,  there  is 
rarely  any  coloraple  defense  that  the  defend- 
ant's conduct  w4s  not  criminal  because  of 
consent  by  the  v^tlm.  The  accused  mugger, 
as  a  general  prop^ltion,  does  not  claim  that 
the  victim  freely  ihanded  over  his  wallet  as  a 
gift.  In  contrast.  I  claims  are  regularly  heard 
in  rape  cases  that  the  victim  engaged  in  con- 
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offense   proeecutl| 
{Slate  area  for 
rules  of  admissibt 
dence.  These  inclf 


sensual   sex  wit 
falsely    accused 
knowledge  that  tl 
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the  defendant  and  then 
him.  In  such  instances, 
e  defendant  has  committed 
casions  is  frequently  of 
e  in  assessing  the  relative 
plausibility  of  t>e  victim's  accusation  and 
the  defense's  expeess  or  Implicit  claim  of  fab- 
rication. Cf.  Veldl  "•  '^^**'  "^^  ^-^  ^^^'  ^*^' 
1306-cn  (Alas.  App.  1968)  (recommending  cre- 
ation of  exceptloti  to  Rule  404  because  of  dif- 
ficulty of  resolving  credibility  conflicts  In 
certain  rape  cases). 

In  child  molestation  cases,  the  Importance 
of  admitting  similar  crimes  evidence  is  still 
greater.  Such  c^ses  regularly  present  the 
need  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  child  vic- 
tim-witnesses wt)ose  credibility  can  readily 
be  attacked  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
corroboration.  la  such  cases,  the  public  in- 
terest in  admitting  all  significant  evidence 
that  win  Illumine  the  credibility  of  the 
charge  and  any  denial  by  the  defense  is  truly 
compelling. 

We  also  see  ll|tle  force  in  the  objections 
that  have  typically  been  raised  to  rules  like 
those  proposed  In  section  231.  The  most  com- 
mon— and  most  ]  fatuous — objection  is  that 
the  type  of  evidence  that  would  be  admitted 
under  these  rulei  Is  merely  evidence  of  the 
defendant's  "character,"  and  that  such  evi- 
dence is  of  such  limited  probative  value  that 
weighed  by  a  risk  of  preju- 
unt. 
However,  the  imposed  rules  would  not  in- 
discriminately aimit  evidence  which  merely 
indicates  in  a  g^ercJ  way  that  the  defend- 
ant is  a  bad  person,  or  the  type  of  individual 
who  is  disposed  ;to  conunlt  crimes.  Rather, 
the  admissible  evidence  would  be  limited  to 
the  defendant's  oommisslon  of  other  offerees 
of  the  same  typ4  as  the  offense  with  which 
the  defendant  is  charged  (acts  of  sexual  as- 
sault and  child  ifiolestatlon).  Under  the  sex- 
ual assault  rule  (proposed  Rule  413),  the  evi- 
dence would  be  4f  other  acts  which  indicate 
that  the  defendalit  has  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  aggre88l'4e  and  sexual  inipulses  that 
motivate  the  coiiunisslon  of  such  crimes,  and 


It  is  typically  ou 
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a  lack  of  effective  inhibitions  against  acting 
on  such  Impulses.  Under  the  child  molesta- 
tion rule  (proposed  Rule  414),  the  evidence 
would  be  of  other  acts  which  indicate  that 
the  defendant  has  a  sexual  or  sado-sexual  In- 
terest in  children— a  highly  unusual  type  of 
desire  or  Impulse  that  simply  does  not  exist 
In  ordinary  people. 

Where  there  is  evidence  that  the  defendant 
has  such  impulses — and  has  acted  on  them  in 
the  past— a  charge  of  sexual  assault  or  child 
molestation  has  far  greater  plausibility  than 
if  there  were  no  evidence  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  pro- 
bative value  of  such  evidence  concerning  the 
defendant's  motivation  or  disposition  Is  one 
ground  supporting  the  proposed  general  rules 
of  admission.  See  generally  The  Admission  of 
Criminal  Histories  at  Trial,  22  U  Mich.  J.  L. 
Ref.  707,  725-26  (1989);  Cong.  Rec.  S3240-41 
(March  13,  1991)  (additional  discussion  of  mo- 
tivation rationale  in  analysis  for  President's 
violent  crime  bill). 

Another  ground  is  considerations  of  prob- 
ability. For  example,  consider  a  rape  case  in 
which  the  defense  attacks  the  victim's  asser- 
tion that  she  did  not  consent,  or  represents 
that  the  whole  incident  was  made  up  by  the 
victim.  If  there  Is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  defendant  has  previously  engaged  in 
similar  acts — such  as  a  prior  conviction  of 
the  defendant  for  rape — then  the  defense's 
claim  of  consent  or  fabrication  would  nor- 
mally amount  to  a  contention  that  the  vic- 
tim made  up  a  false  charge  of  rape  against  a 
person  who  just  happened  to  be  a  rapist.  The 
inherent  improbability  of  such  a  coincidence 
gives  similar  crimes  evidence  a  high  degree 
of  probative  value,  and  supports  its  admis- 
sion In  such  a  case. 

As  a  second  example,  consider  a  case  in 
which  another  woman  testifies  that  the  de- 
fendant raped  her  on  a  different  occasion, 
though  the  defendant  has  not  been  pros- 
ecuted or  convicted  for  that  crime.  If  the  de- 
fense concedes  that  the  earlier  offense  oc- 
curred, then  the  case  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  preceding  one.  If  the  defense  disputes 
both  the  charged  offense  and  the  uncharged 
offense,  this  typically  amounts  to  a  claim 
that  not  just  one  but  two  women  have  made 
false  charges  of  rape  against  the  defendant. 
Here  as  well,  the  Improbability  of  multiple 
false  charges  normally  gives  similar  crimes 
evidence  a  high  degree  of  probative  value 
and  supports  its  admission.  See  generally 
Cong.  Rec.  S3240-41  (March  13,  1991)  (addi- 
tional discussion  of  probability  rationale  in 
analysis  for  President's  violent  crime  bill). 

Finally,  we  reject  as  specious  the  argu- 
ment that  broad  rules  of  admissibility  for 
evidence  of  similar  crimes  by  the  defendant 
in  sex  offense  cases  are  inappropriate  or  un- 
fair because  evidence  of  other  sexual  activity 
by  the  victim  is  usually  Inadmissible  In  such 
cases  under  the  rape  victim  shield  law 
(F.R.E.  412).  In  the  ordinary  case,  inquiry  by 
the  defense  into  the  past  sexual  behavior  of 
the  victim  would  show  at  most  that  she  has 
engaged  in  some  sexual  activity  prior  to  or 
outside  of  marriage — a  circumstance  that 
does  not  dlstlngrulsh  her  ftom  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  that  normally  has 
little  probative  value  on  the  question  wheth- 
er she  consented  to  the  sexual  acts  involved 
in  the  charged  offense.  In  contrast,  evidence 
showing  that  the  defendant  has  committed 
rapes  on  other  occasions  places  him  in  a 
small  class  of  depraved  criminals,  and  is 
likely  to  be  highly  probative  In  relation  to 
the  pending  charge.  The  difference  In  typical 
prolMitive  value  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute 
facile  equations  between  evidence  of  other 
sexual  behavior  by  the  victim  and  evidence 
of  other  violent  sex  crimes  by  the  defendant. 


Moreover,  the  rape  victim  shield  law  fur- 
thers two  important  policies:  encouraging 
victims  to  report  rapes  and  cooperate  in 
prosecution  by  not  requiring  them  to  under- 
go public  exposure  of  their  sexual  histories 
as  a  consequence  of  doing  so,  and  safeguard- 
ing the  privacy  of  rape  victims.  These  poli- 
cies are  not  Implicated  by  rules  concerning 
disclosure  of  past  misconduct  by  the  defend- 
ant. The  defendant's  cooperation  is  not  nec- 
essary for  prosecution.  Moreover,  violent  sex 
crimes  are  not  private  acts,  and  the  defend- 
ant can  claim  no  legitimate  Interest  In 
surpresslng  evidence  that  he  has  engaged  In 
such  acts  when  It  is  relevant  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  later  criminal  charge.  See  gen- 
erally Cong.  Rec.  S3241  (March  13,  1991)  (addi- 
tional discussion  of  same  points  relating  to 
rape  victim  shield  law  In  analysis  for  Presi- 
dent's violent  crime  bill). 

SEC.  232.  RIGHT  OF  THE  VICTIM  TO  AN  IMPARTIAL 

Section  232  contains  amendments  that 
would  safeguard  the  victim's  right  to  an  im- 
partial jury  in  sexual  violence  cases  and 
other  cases.  The  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
ports enactment  of  these  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  232  amends  Rule 
24(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure to  equalize  at  six  the  number  of  pe- 
remptory challenges  accorded  to  the  pros- 
ecution and  the  defense  in  the  selection  of 
juries  in  felony  cases.  Currently,  Rule  24(b) 
gives  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  equal 
numbers  of  peremptories  in  misdemeanor 
cases  (3  each)  and  capital  cases  (20  each). 
However,  in  felony  cases— including  rape 
cases  and  other  felony  cases  involving  vio- 
lence against  women) — the  defense  Is  given 
10  peremptory  challenges  and  the  prosecu- 
tion is  only  given  6. 

This  means  that  the  selection  process  in 
felony  cases  "is  skewed  In  the  direction  of 
enabling  the  defense  to  select  a  jury  that  is 
biased  in  favor  of  the  defendant  and  against 
the  victim."  Cong.  Rec.  S2207  (Feb.  21,  1991) 
(analysis  for  S.  472).  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
232  would  correct  this  Imbalance. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  provision 
equalizing  the  number  of  prosecution  and  de- 
fense peremptories  in  S.  1970.  Subsequently, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  proposed  such 
an  amendment  and,  following  the  receipt  of 
public  comment,  submitted  the  amendment 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  with  a  recommendation 
to  forward  it  to  the  Judicial  Conference  and, 
if  approved  by  that  body,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  adoption.  However,  that  rec- 
onrmiendatlon  was  rejected  by  the  Standing 
Committee.  There  is  accordingly  a  clear 
need  for  action  by  Congress  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  this  reform. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  232  would  redress 
another  Imbalance  by  providing  that  the  de- 
fense lawyer  in  a  federal  criminal  case  can- 
not exercise  peremptory  challenges  to  ex- 
clude potential  jurors  on  grounds  that  are 
prohibited  to  the  prosecutor.  In  Batson  v. 
Kentwky.  476  U.S.  79  (1986),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  prosecutors  cannot  use  pe- 
remptory challenges  to  exclude  jurors  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Decisions  in  some  lower  courts 
have  extended  this  prohibition  to  exclusion 
based  on  certain  other  classifications,  such 
as  gender. 

It  is  a  controverted  matter,  however, 
whether  like  restrictions  will  be  Imposed  on 
defense  lawyers,  either  in  relation  to  race  or 
other  classifications.  A  one-sided  application 
of  the  Batson  rule  to  exclusion  based  on  gen- 
der, for  example,  would  mean  that  a  defense 
lawyer  might  be  able  to  use  his  peremptories 
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to  secure  an  all-male  Jury  in  a  rape  case,  but 
the  prosecutor  would  potentially  be  barred 
trom  using  his  peremptorles  to  strike  male 
jurors  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  balanced 
Jury. 

The  United  States  v.  DeGrosa.  913  F.2d  1417 
(1960).  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
foreclosed  this  type  of  Inequity  In  that  cir- 
cuit by  holding  that  defense  lawyers,  as  well 
as  prosecutors,  cannot  use  peremptory  chal- 
lenges to  exclude  potential  Jurors  on  the 
basis  of  gender.  The  provision  proposed  in 
section  232(b)  would  similarly  provide,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  that  a  defense  lawyer  can- 
not engage  in  discrimination  that  is  prohib- 
ited to  the  prosecutor.  It  does  not  pre-Judge 
what  classifications,  beyond  race,  are  imper- 
missible grounds  for  the  exercise  of  peremp- 
tory challenges,  but  does  ensure  that  any 
limitations  that  are  recognized  will  apply 
evenhandedly  to  the  defense  and  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

8EiC.  233.  RULES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  FOR 
LAWYERS  IN  FEDERAL  PRACTICE 

Section  233  proposes  new  standards  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  for  lawyers  in  federal  prac- 
tice. The  analysis  for  S.  472  explains,  Cong. 
Rec.  S2207-09  (Feb.  21.  1991).  that  the  pro- 
posed rules  are  not  meant  to  be  a  com- 
Iirehensive  code  of  professional  conduct. 
Rather,  they  focus  on  particular  areas  where 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  reform.  The  pro- 
posed rules  are  designed  to  provide  an  alter- 
native in  these  areas  to  existing  standards  of 
professional  responsibility,  which  are  usu- 
ally based  on  the  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA)  Model  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct. 

The  new  rules  would  prohibit  various  com- 
mon abuses  by  lawyers  that  thwart  the 
search  for  truth,  and  that  result  in  abuse, 
humiliation,  and  traumatlzation  for  victims 
and  witnesses  in  sexual  violence  cases  and 
other  cases,  without  any  offsetting  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  the  legitimate  functions  of 
advocacy.  The  rules  would  apply  directly  to 
the  representation  of  clients  in  relation  to 
federal  proceedings,  and  would  have  broader 
Import  as  a  model  for  reform  In  state  stand- 
ards of  professional  conduct  for  lawyers.  The 
Department  of  Justice  supports  the  enact- 
ment of  these  important  reforms. 

Our  comments  on  the  particular  standards 
proposed  In  section  233  are  as  follows: 

Proposed  Rule  2(a)  generally  prohibits  law- 
yers trom  engaging  in  conduct  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  expense  of  litigation 
for  any  person.  This  rule  is  responsive  to  the 
abuse  of  attempting  to  force  an  adverse 
party  to  concede,  or  to  secure  a  more  favor- 
able outcome,  by  running  up  the  other  side's 
expenses.  While  legitimate  conduct  by  law- 
yers in  representing  their  clients  inciden- 
tally has  the  effect  of  causing  litigation  ex- 
penses for  adverse  parties,  it  does  not  follow 
that  lawyers  should  be  fl^e  to  seek  tactical 
advantage  by  pursuing  increased  expense  for 
others  as  an  objective. 

Rather,  the  proper  principle,  reflected  in 
proposed  Rule  2(a),  is  that  "the  fact  that 
proceeding  in  a  particular  manner  will  make 
litigation  more  costly  for  an  adversary  can- 
not count  as  a  positive  consideration  in  a 
lawyer's  decision  whether  to  proceed  in  that 
manner."  Cong.  Rec.  32206  (Feb.  21.  1991) 
(analysis  for  S.  472).  In  other  words,  a  lawyer 
should  not  engage  in  conduct  that  will  make 
litigation  more  expensive  for  another  unless 
he  would  have  taken  the  same  action,  for  le- 
gitimate independent  reasons,  in  the  absence 
of  any  hope  or  expectation  that  it  would 
have  such  an  effect. 

Rule  2(a)  properly  includes  a  lo-oviso  that  a 
lawyer  may  seek  Increased  expense  for  an- 
other in  the  form  of  "a  liability  under  an 


order  or  judgment  of  a  tribunal."  This  makes 
it  clear  that  the  rule  does  not  bar  a  lawyer 
trom  seeking  a  judgment  for  damages  or 
other  recovery  on  behalf  of  a  client,  or  ftom 
seeking  an  order  of  a  tribunal  imposing  mon- 
etary penalties  on  another  person  or  pcu:t;y 
for  misconduct  or  litigation  abuse,  such  as  a 
motion  for  sanctions  under  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  II. 

Proposed  Rule  2(b)  prohibits  conduct  that 
has  no  substantial  purpose  other  than  to  dis- 
tress, harass,  embarrass,  burden,  or  incon- 
venience another  person.  The  analysis  ac- 
comi>anylng  S.  472  explains  this  generally 
prohibits  "malicious  or  petty  acts  whose 
only  substantial  purpose  is  to  hurt  others  or 
make  life  more  difficult  for  them.  It  is  par- 
tially comparable  to  ABA  Model  Rule  4.4's 
strictures  against  acts  having  no  substantial 
purpose  other  than  to  embarrass  or  burden  a 
third  person,  but  it  adds  explicit  strictures 
against  pointlessly  distressing,  harassing, 
and  Inconveniencing  others."  Cong.  Rec. 
82206  (Feb.  21.  1991). 

Proposed  Rule  2(c)  prohibits  a  lawyer  from 
offering  evidence  that  he  knows  to  be  false 
or  attempting  to  discredit  evidence  that  he 
knows  to  be  true.  The  prohibition  of  know- 
ingly offering  false  evidence  appears  in  exist- 
ing standards  of  professional  conduct,  see 
ABA  Model  Rule  3.3(a)4).  The  prohibition  of 
knowingly  attempting  to  discredit  truthful 
evidence  is  new.  However  the  American  Bar 
Association  endorsed  the  same  principle  in 
the  original  version  of  its  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice,  which  provided  that  a  de- 
fense lawyer  or  prosecutor  "should  not  mis- 
use the  power  of  cross-examinaton  of  im- 
peachment by  employing  it  to  discredit  or 
undermine  a  witness  if  he  knows  the  witness 
is  testifying  truthfully."  ABA  Standards, 
The  Defense  Function  S  7.6(b)  (1974);  ABA 
Standards,  The  Prosecution  Function  §  5.7(b) 
(1974). 

Rule  2(c)  is  responsive  to  the  lack  of  stand- 
ards under  the  current  rules  concerning  ef- 
forts by  lawyers  to  discredit  or  impeach 
truthful  witnesses.  The  legitimate  functions 
of  advocacy  including  marshaling  the  evi- 
dence and  arguments  supporting  a  client's 
side  of  the  case,  and  exposing  weakness  in 
the  evidence  and  arguments  of  an  adverse 
party.  However,  as  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
in  Nix  V.  Whiteside.  475  U.S.  157,  166  (1966),  the 
duty  to  advocate  the  client's  cause  "is  lim- 
ited to  legitimate,  lawful  conduct  compat- 
ible with  the  very  nature  of  a  trial  as  a 
search  for  truth."  The  principle  that  advo- 
cacy must  be  an  aid  to— and  not  an  enemy 
of — the  search  for  truth  is  most  severely 
compromised  when  a  lawyer  engages  in  de- 
liberate efforts  to  make  a  tribunal  regard 
the  true  as  false  or  the  false  as  true.  Such 
conduct  raises  Macaulay's  question  "wheth- 
er it  be  right  that  a  man  should,  with  a  wig 
on  his  head,  and  a  band  round  his  neck,  do 
for  a  guinea  what,  without  those  appendages, 
he  would  think  it  wicked  and  infamous  to  do 
for  an  empire;  whether  it  be  right  that,  not 
merely  believing  but  knowing  a  statement  to 
be  true,  he  should  do  all  that  can  be  done  by 
sophistry,  by  rhetoric,  by  solemn 
asseveration,  by  Indignant  exclamation,  by 
gesture,  by  play  of  features,  by  terrifying 
one  honest  witness,  by  perplexing  another, 
to  cause  a  jury  to  think  that  statement 
false. 

The  existing  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct for  lawyers  effectively  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  They  do  prohibit  a 
lawyer  trom  ottering  evidence  he  or  she 
knows  is  false,  but  they  contain  no  cor- 
responding prohibition  of  attempting  to  dis- 
credit evidence  that  the  lawyer  know  to  be 
true.  In  other  words,  the  current  rules  coun- 


tenance deliberate  efforts  by  a  lawyer  to  de- 
ceive a  tribunal  by  making  It  appear  that  a 
witness  is  lying  or  mistaken,  when  the  law- 
yer knows  that  the  witness  is  telling  the 
truth. 

As  the  analysis  statement  for  S.  472  notes, 
the  concerns  raised  by  this  practice  "go  be- 
yond its  inconsistence  with  'the  very  nature 
of  a  trial  as  a  search  for  truth.'  .  .  .  Victims 
of  rape  and  other  highly  serious  crimes  fre- 
quently report  that  the  traumatic  effect  of 
their  abuse  by  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
comparable  to  the  traumatic  effect  of  the 
crime  committed  against  them.  The  efforts 
of  defense  counsel  to  portray  the  victim  as  a 
liar  and  perjuring  criminal  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  accounts  of  why  this  is  so." 
Cong.  Rec.  S2207  (Feb.  21,  1991). 

Where  there  is  a  genuine  issue  concerning 
the  veracity  of  the  victim's  accusations,  the 
stress  of  having  one's  word  called  into  ques- 
tion may  be  an  unavoidable  Incident  of  the 
effort  to  discover  the  truth.  No  comparable 
justification  exists,  however,  where  the  law- 
yer knows  that  the  victim  is  telling  the 
truth  because  his  client  has  admitted  to  him 
that  the  allegations  are  true,  and  the  law- 
yer's investigation  of  the  case  shows  no 
grounds  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  client's 
admissions.  In  such  a  case,  the  lawyer's  ef- 
fort to  discredit  the  victim  is  a  cruel  charade 
that  is  calculated  to  thwart  the  search  for 
truth,  and  that  gratuitously  visits  further 
suffering  on  the  victim. 

Proposed  Rule  2(c)  in  section  233  would  bar 
this  abuse  by  prohibiting  efforts  to  discredit 
evidence  that  the  lawyer  knows  to  be  true. 
as  well  as  perpetuating  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion of  offering  evidence  that  the  lawyer 
knows  to  be  false.  The  effect  and  rationale  of 
the  proposed  rule  are  aptly  described  in  the 
analysis  accompanying  the  bill  (Cong.  Rec. 
S2aoe  (Feb.  21,  1991): 

[Rule  2(c))  bars  .  .  .  efforts  to  discredit  par- 
ticular assertions  In  adverse  testimony  that 
the  lawyer  knows  to  be  true,  and  efforts  at 
general  impeachment  of  the  credibility  of  an 
adverse  witness  who  the  lawyer  knows  is 
telling  the  truth. 

Standards  of  this  tjrpe  have  sometimes 
been  opposed  on  the  view  that  a  lawyer  can- 
not assess  or  pass  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  matters  affecting  the  interest  of 
his  client,  and  should  simply  present  the 
best  case  in  favor  of  the  client's  position. 
However,  this  view,  if  valid,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  the  current  prohibition  of  presenting 
testimony  or  other  evidence  that  the  lawyer 
knows  to  be  false.  Tbie  existing  prohibition 
also  presupposes  that  a  lawyer  may  know 
matters  to  be  true  or  false,  and  may  be  ethi- 
cally constrained  on  the  basis  of  that  knowl- 
edge. 

Realistically,  a  lawyer  often  does  know 
facts  that  implicate  the  standards  of  this 
rule.  The  client  may  admit  facts  adverse  to 
his  Interest  to  the  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer's 
investigation  of  the  case  may  show  no 
grounds  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  client's 
admissions.  Or  prior  consultation  with  the 
client  and  the  lawyer's  Investigation  may 
foreclose  any  genuine  doubt  that  certain 
damaging  facts  exist,  and  show  that  the  cli- 
ent's contrary  assertions  represent  an  effort 
to  fabricate  a  [false]  claim  or  defense.  See, 
e.g..  Nix  v.  Whiteside.  475  U.S.  157  (1986). 

In  such  circumstances,  presenting  evidence 
that  denies  these  known  facts,  or  attempting 
to  discredit  evidence  that  confirms  Uiem, 
would  constitute  a  deliberate  effort  to  de- 
ceive the  tribunal.  Conduct  of  this  type  by  a 
lawyer  impedes  the  search  for  truth  without 
furthering  any  legitimate  function  of  advo- 
cacy, and  frequently  Involves  gratuitous  def- 
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amation  and  tatiqmatisation  of  truthful  wit- 
nesses, particularly  In  sex  offense  cases. 
Para«rraph  (c)  prcjhlbits  such  actions  by  law- 
yers as  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  ABA  has  t4ken  Inconsistent  positions 
at  different  timet  concerning  the  propriety 
of  attempting:  toi  discredit  evidence  that  a 
lawyer  knows  to  be  true.  The  original  ABA 
Standards  Relatifig  to  the  Defense  Function 
(section  7.6(b))  anU  the  Prosecution  Function 
(section  5.7(b)).  ^hlch  were  adopted  by  the 
ABA  House  of  IMegates  in  1971.  stated  that 
a  lawyer  should]  not  misuse  the  power  of 
cross-ezaminatioB  "to  discredit  or  under- 
mine a  witness  i^he  Icnows  that  the  witness 
is  testifying  truthfully."  However,  the  re- 
vised ABA  Crli»lnal  Justice  Standard[s]. 
adopted  by  the  Ht^use  of  Delegates  in  1979.  re- 
tained this  stand|Lrd  for  prosecutors,  but  de- 
clined to  state  a  corresponding  standard  for 
ph  (c)  reflect[8]  the 
is  due  to  victims  and  the 
defendants,  and  even- 
ts this  abuse  by  all  law- 


defense  lawyers 
view  that  Justlo 
public    as    well 
handledly  prohl 
yers. 

An  ezamlnatio 
the  ABA'S  endoi 
proposed  Rule  2( 
cies   of  the   rei 


of  the  reasons  underlying 
ement  of  the  principle  of 
in  1971.  and  the  inadequa- 
sns  given  for  the  ABA'S 
change  of  poeitlot  on  this  issue  in  1979.  sub- 
stantiates the  apundness  of  the  proposed 
rule.  The  comment  accompanying  the  1971 
version  of  Prosecution  Standard  5.7(b)  noted 
that  this  questiofe  was  a  subject  of  disagree- 
ment among  lawyers,  but  that  there  was 
strong  support  foi*  the  position  taken  in  the 
standard:  ; 

Essentially  an  Vinvention"  of  the  common 
law  system,  the  ^wer  to  cross-examine  ad- 
verse witnesses  id  a  monopoly  of  lawyers  and 
ought  not  be  misused  for  destroying  known 
truth  ....  Stro^  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced by  hlghl^  skilled  and  experienced 
trial  advocates  that  if  the  cross-examiner 
knows  that  the  jtestlmony  of  a  particular 
witness  Is  true,  he  may  not  properly  use  this 
"monopoly  powef"  he  possesses  as  an  officer 
of  the  court  for  a|  purpose  alien  to  its  avowed 
objective  by  usin^  it  to  destroy  or  undermine 
truth.  This  is  theivlew  shared  widely  by  most 
British  barrister^  and  judges. 

The  commentary  accompanying  the  1971 
version  of  the  cotresponding  standard  for  de- 
fense lawyers  (Defense  Standard  7.6(b))  in- 
cluded the  following  explanation: 

Cross-examination  and  Impeachment  are 
legal  tools  whlchi  are  a  monopoly  of  licensed 
lawyers,  given  fo^  the  high  purpose  of  expos- 
ing falsehood,  n^t  to  destroy  truth  or  the 
reputation  of  |a  known  truthful  wit- 
ness. ...  A  prosecution  witness,  for  exam- 
ple, may  testify  in  a  nuinner  which  confirms 
precisely  what  ]  the  defense  lawyer  has 
learned  trom  his  bwn  client  and  has  substan- 
tiated by  lnvesti|:ation.  But  defense  counsel 
may  believe  that, the  temperament,  personal- 
ity or  inexperience  of  the  witness  provide  an 
opportunity,  by  adroit  cross-examination,  to 
confuse  the  witnfss  and  undermine  his  testi- 
mony in  the  ey«i  of  the  Jury.  A  number  of 
leading  Americat  and  British  trial  lawyers 
consulted  by  th^  Committee  believed  that 
because  lawyers  lare  afforded  a  monopoly  of 
the  tools  of  cro80-examination  and  impeach- 
ment In  order  tA  expose  falsehood  it  is  not 
proper  to  use  thcpe  tools  to  destroy  truth,  or 
^  seek  to  confute  or  embarrass  the  witness 
under  these  circKnstances. 

Another  example  of  a  situation  where  re- 
straint is  called  |or  would  be  where  a  witness 
wbooe  testimonjf  the  lawyer  believes  to  be 
truthful  is  subject  to  impeachment  by  re- 
vealing to  the  Juir  that  the  witness  was  con- 
victed of  a  crlm*  many  years  earlier.  It  was 


agreed  that  the  use  of  conventional  methods 
of  impeachment  against  a  witness  who  had 
testified  truthfully  so  undermine  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  that  it  should  be  avoid- 
ed. ..  . 

There  is  added  a  public  policy  factor  under- 
lying restraint  in  use  of  impeachment  pow- 
ers vested  in  a  lawyer.  The  policy  of  the  law 
is  to  encourage  witnesses  to  come  forward 
and  given  evidence  in  litigation.  If  witnesses 
are  subjected  to  needless  humiliation  when 
they  testify,  the  existing  human  tendency  to 
avoid  "becoming  Involved"  will  be  in- 
creased. .  .  . 

When  the  ABA  in  1979  repudiated  this 
standard  in  relation  to  defense  lawyers, 
while  keeping  it  for  prosecutors,  the  com- 
ment accompanying  the  standard  for  pros- 
ecutors (J3-5.7(b))  offered  the  following  ex- 
planation: 

Where  the  prosecutor  knows  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  is  accurate,  paragraph 
(b)  adopts  the  view  that  the  power  of  cross- 
examination  may  not  be  invoked  to  destroy 
or  undermine  the  truth.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
believed  that  the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  defense  lawyer,  who  on 
occasion  may  be  required  to  challengre 
known  truthful  witnesses  of  the  prosecution 
in  order  to  put  the  state  to  its  proof 

However,  this  rationale  for  the  change 
ft^m  the  original  defense  function  standards 
may  be  quickly  disposed  of,  because  it  is  un- 
true. Whenever  the  defendant  declines  to 
plead  guilty,  the  government  is  automati- 
cally required  to  produce  evidence  at  trial 
that  persuades  the  tribunal  of  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  in  order  to  obtain  a  conviction. 
The  defense  lawyer  does  not  have  to  try  to 
discredit  prosecution  witnesses  who  he 
knows  are  telling  the  truth  In  order  to  "put 
the  state  of  its  proof." 

The  historical  note  accompanying  the  re- 
vised standard  for  defense  lawyers  ($4-7.6)  in- 
volved a  more  extended  effort  at  Justifica- 
tion: 

Original  paragraph  (b)  provided  that  de- 
fense counsel  "should  not  misuse  the  power 
of  cross-examination  or  impeachment  by  em- 
ploying it  to  discredit  or  undermine  a  wit- 
ness if  he  knows  the  witness  is  testifying 
truthfully."  This  standard  has  been  changed 
to  make  clear  that  it  is  permissible,  if  nec- 
essary, for  defense  counsel  to  cross-examine 
vigorously  witnesses  who  are  believed  or 
known  to  be  testifying  truthfully.  There  are 
some  cases  where,  unless  counsel  challenges 
the  prosecution's  known  truthful  witnesses, 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  prosecu- 
tion's evidence  and  the  defendant  will  be  de- 
nied an  effective  defense  .... 

Taken  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  this  ra- 
tionale is  question-begging,  because  it  pre- 
supposes that  the  notion  of  an  "effective  de- 
fense" Includes  deliberate  efforts  to  make  a 
tribunal  disbelieve  what  a  lawyer  knows  to 
be  true.  Any  prohibited  abuse — such  as 
knowingly  using  false  evidence,  bribing  the 
judge,  or  threatening  Jurors— might  hold  out 
the  only  realistic  possibility  of  a  successful 
defense  in  a  particular  case.  Under  any  set  of 
rules,  there  will  be  some  cases  that  the  de- 
fense cannot  possibly  win  through  conduct 
consistent  with  the  rules.  This  is 
unobjectionable,  since  the  object  of  the  sys- 
tem is  not  to  provide  some  possibility  of  the 
defense's  winning  in  every  case,  but  to 
achieve  justice. 

In  essence,  the  stated  rationale  appears  to 
be  a  version  of  what  Bentham  referred  to  in 
another  context  as  the  "fox  hunter's  rea- 
son"—the  idea  that  the  game  must  be  played 
out  and  the  defendant  given  a  "fair  chance" 
of  beating  the  rap.  even  if  nothing  is  legiti- 
mately in  dispute: 


The  fox-hunter's  reason  .  .  .  consists  in  in- 
troducing upon  the  carpet  of  legal  procedure 
the  idea  of  "fairness,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  sportsmen.  The  fox  is  to 
have  a  fair  chance  for  his  life:  he  must  have 
(so  close  is  the  analogy)  what  is  called 
"law"— leave  to  run  a  certain  length  of  way 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  a 
chance  for  escape.  ...  In  the  sporting  code, 
these  laws  are  rational,  being  obviously  con- 
ducive to  the  professed  end  [of  amuse- 
ment]. .  .  .  [Tjo  different  persons,  both  a  fox 
and  a  criminal  have  their  use;  the  use  of  a 
fox  is  to  be  hunted;  the  use  of  a  criminal  is 
to  be  tried.  .  .  . 

The  response  to  this  point  is  that  a  crimi- 
nal trial  is  not  a  game  and  that  adversarial 
testing  of  evidence  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  promote  accurate 
fact-Hnding  by  the  tribunal  by  exposing 
wealcnesses  in  the  evidence  supporting  a 
proposition  whose  truth  is  open  to  question. 
When  the  lawyer  knows  that  the  evidence  is 
true,  this  purpose  is  not  served,  and  efforts 
to  discredit  the  evidence  can  only  thwart  the 
search  for  truth. 

It  might  be  objected  nevertheless  that  ef- 
forts to  discredit  prosecution  witnesses 
should  always  be  allowed  because  adversarial 
testing  of  the  government's  evidence  may 
disclose  against  all  expectations  that  it  is 
false,  even  if  the  client's  admissions  and  the 
lawyer's  investigation  unequivocally  support 
its  truth.  However,  on-3  could  argue  equally 
well  that  a  lawyer  should  always  be  allowed 
to  present  any  evidence — even  where  he 
knows  that  it  is  false,  in  his  estimation— be- 
cause it  might  turn  out  against  all  expecta- 
tions to  be  true.  In  either  case,  this  objec- 
tion rejects  the  notion  that  the  rules  of  ad- 
vocacy should  be  rationally  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  discovery  of  truth,  and  instead  pro- 
poses to  base  them  on  the  possibility  of  freak 
cases  in  which  a  generally  bad  practice  may 
fortuitously  have  a  good  effect.  It  does  not 
realistically  point  to  any  benefit  that  would 
offset  the  harm  of  routinely  allowing  delib- 
erate efforts  to  thwart  the  truth-finding 
process,  and  pointless  humiliation  and  trau- 
matization  of  truthful  witnesses. 

Another  objection  might  be  based  on  the 
possibility  of  a  case  in  which  a  defendant  is 
caught  in  a  web  of  suspicious — but  mislead- 
ing—circumstances such  that  a  truthful  de- 
fense would  not  be  believed.  In  such  a  case, 
one  could  argue,  the  only  recourse  to  prevent 
an  unjust  conviction  might  be  an  effort  to 
discredit  truthful  prosecution  witnesses. 

The  same  point,  however,  could  be  used 
equally  well  to  Justify  any  other  misconduct. 
In  relation  to  any  other  prohibited  abuse — 
such  as  fabricating  false  evidence,  bribing  an 
adverse  witness  not  to  testify,  or  stealing 
and  destroying  adverse  evidence — cases 
might  be  Imagined  in  which  doing  so  would 
be  the  only  effective  means  of  getting  off  a 
factually  innocent  defendant  for  whom  an 
honest  defense  would  not  work.  The  general 
response  to  this  type  of  objection  is  that 
practices  whose  natural  and  normal  tend- 
ency is  to  thwart  the  search  for  truth  and  de- 
feat Justice  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  possibility  that  in  a  rare  case 
they  may  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Another  possible  objection  to  proposed 
Rule  2(c)  is  that  a  lawyer  may  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  to  provide  a  defense  in  some 
cases  if  knowing  discreditation  of  truthful 
witnesses  is  forclosed.  This  notion  appears  in 
the  commentary  to  the  revised  ABA  defense 
function  standard  concerning  this  issue  (|4- 
7.6): 

[Tjhere  unquestionably  are  many  cases 
where  defense  counsel  cannot  provide  the  ac- 
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cused  with  a  defense  at  all  if  counsel  is  pre- 
cluded from  enga^ng  in  vigorous  cross-ex- 
amination of  witnesses  either  believed  or 
known  to  have  testified  truthfully.  For  ex- 
ample, where  the  defendant  has  admitted 
^It  to  the  lawyer  and  does  not  plan  to  tes- 
tify, and  the  lawyer  simply  intends  to  put 
the  state  to  its  proof  and  raise  a  reasonable 
doubt,  skillful  cross-examination  of  the  pros- 
ecution's witnesses  is  essential.  Indeed,  were 
counsel  in  this  circumstance  to  forgo  vigor- 
ous cross-examination  of  the  prosecution's 
witnesses,  counsel  would  violate  the  clear 
duty  of  zealous  representation  that  is  owed 
to  the  client. 

The  question  raised  by  this  rationale  is 
why  a  lawyer  should  be  trying  to  raise  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  tribunal 
concerning  matters  that  he  knows  to  be 
true.  The  effort  to  deceive  or  mislead  is  not 
desirable  in  itself.  As  noted  above,  the  gov- 
ernment is  automatically  required  to  present 
evidence  that  persuades  the  tribunal  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  whenever  the  defendant 
elects  to  go  to  trial;  the  defense  lawyer  does 
not  have  to  try  to  fool,  confuse,  or  mislead 
the  tribunal  by  discrediting  truthful  wit- 
nesses to  enforce  this  requirement. 

The  reference  in  the  quoted  statement  to 
the  duty  of  "zealous  representation"  is  also 
not  germane  in  considering  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  S.  472.  Representation  must  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  rules  of  professional  conduct,  and  the 
question  here  is  what  those  rules  should  be. 
Demanding  "vigorous  cross-examination"  of 
witnesses  who  are  known  to  be  testifying 
truthfully  transforms  adversarial  testing 
fW>m  a  truth-finding  device  into  an  end  in  It- 
self. An  unwillingness  to  forego  such  gratu- 
itous attacks  on  the  credibility  and 
intergrity  of  people  who  are  telling  the  truth 
must  depend  on  a  strong  addiction  to  "the 
fox  hunter's  reason." 

Moreover,  as  noted  above,  cases  will  arise 
under  any  set  of  rules  where  there  is  little  or 
nothing  that  a  lawyer  can  do  to  avoid  con- 
viction of  his  client.  The  jwint  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  facts:  The  future  defendant- 
client  enters  a  bank  and  points  a  grun  at  a 
teller  and  demands  money.  The  crime  is 
committed  in  full  view  of  several  witnesses 
and  is  recorded  on  the  bank's  video  cameras. 
Police  officers  arrive  on  the  scene  and  appre- 
hend the  robber  in  the  act. 

E^en  in  such  a  case,  a  lawyer  may  find 
grounds  for  challenging  or  defending  against 
the  prosecution,  such  as  a  double  Jeopardy 
bcLT  based  on  an  earlier  prosecution,  or  a  de- 
fense of  insanity.  If  no  such  grounds  appear, 
however,  the  lawyer's  likely  course — under 
the  current  rules  no  less  than  those  proi»sed 
in  S.  472 — is  to  advise  the  defendant  to  plead 
guilty,  and  to  inform  him  candidly  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  that  the  lawyer  will 
be  able  to  do  for  him  if  he  chooses  to  go  to 
trial.  The  objection  that  the  defense  lawyer 
would  have  "nothing  to  do"  at  trial  in  such 
a  case  has  no  force,  because  it  is  not  an  ob- 
jective of  the  system  to  ensure  that  the  de- 
fense lawyer  will  have  "something  to  do"  in 
that  sense  in  every  case. 

A  further  objection  would  seek  to  distin- 
guish the  current  rule  barring  knowing  use 
of  perjury  ftom  the  iHX>posed  new  prohibition 
of  Rule  2(c)  on  the  ground  that  perjury  is  a 
crime,  and  a  lawyer  who  colludes  in  it  com- 
mits the  crime  of  subornation  of  perjury.  In 
contrast,  attempting  to  discredit  evidence 
that  is  known  to  be  true  is  not  a  crime. 

However,  the  rules  of  professional  conduct 
may  properly  impose  higher  standards  than 
the  minimum  set  by  the  criminal  law.  More- 
over, there  is  an  underlying  reason  why  the 


law  prohibits  perjury:  because  it  impairs  the 
tinitb-flndlng  process  and  increases  the  risk 
of  unjust  results.  Deliberate  discredltation  of 
truthful  evidence  threatens  the  same  evils, 
and  should  be  prohibited  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. The  absence  of  other  legal  prohibition 
of  this  abuse  makes  it  particularly  impor- 
tant that  such  a  provision  be  included  in  the 
new  standards  of  professional  conduct  pro- 
posed in  S.  472. 

Finally,  we  would  note  that  legitimate  de- 
fense advocacy  encompasses  a  wide  range  of 
essential  functions  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
abuses  prohibited  by  Rule  2(c).  These  include 
counseling  the  defendant  concerning  his 
legal  rights  and  options;  advising  the  defend- 
ant concerning  the  advisability  of  a  guilty 
plea,  and  ensuring  that  any  plea  that  is 
given  adequately  reflects  the  defendant's  in- 
terests; challenging  departures  from  legal  re- 
quirements in  the  processes  of  investigation 
and  prosecution;  bringing  out  any  real  weak- 
nesses, gape,  or  ambiguities  in  the  govern- 
ment's evidence;  marshaling  and  presenting 
evidence  supporting  affirmative  defenses;  ar- 
gruing  inferences  ft*om  the  evidence  and  the 
formulation  of  Jury  charges;  similarly  advo- 
cating the  defendant's  case  in  relation  to  the 
penalty  in  case  of  conviction;  and  pursuing 
claims  of  error  on  appeal.  Elxclsing  the 
abuses  prohibited  by  Rule  2(c)  would  not  im- 
pair the  rule  of  defense  counsel,  but  would 
enhance  that  role  by  focusing  it  more  con- 
sistently on  its  legitimate  functions. 

While  we  see  no  reasonable  objection  to 
the  standard  of  Rule  2(c),  we  would  suggest 
including  e.n  additional  rule  that  would  fur- 
ther enhance  the  value  of  the  proposed  re- 
form. Under  the  current  rules,  lawyers  may 
circumvent  the  prohibition  of  presenting 
false  testimony  by  refraining  trom  question- 
ing the  client  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  the  alleged  offense.  By  this  means,  a  law- 
yer may  tell  hlmelf  that  he  is  not  in  a  iwsi- 
tlon  to  "know"  whether  testimony  that  will 
be  given  by  the  defendant  or  other  appar- 
ently exculpatory  evidence  is  false,  and 
hence  is  not  ethically  constrained  in  present- 
ing it. 

The  same  practice  of  willful  ignorance 
might  be  used  by  some  lawyers  to  cir- 
cumvent the  obligations  under  proposed  Rule 
2(c).  Moreover,  this  practice  is  unacceptable 
trom  the  standpoint  of  the  defense  lawyer's 
essential  function  of  protecting  the  inno- 
cent, since  a  lawyer  who  does  not  ask  his  cli- 
ent what  happened  may  fail  to  discover  le- 
gitimate grounds  of  defense  or  mitigation. 
See  ABA  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice  f  4- 
3.2  and  Comment. 

Hence,  we  would  suggest  including  in  the 
standards  proposed  in  section  233  of  S.  472  a 
rule  establishing  a  duty  of  inquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  client.  In  essence,  such  a  rule 
could  provide  that  a  lawyer  shall  attempt  to 
elicit  from  the  client  a  truthful  account  of 
the  material  facts  concerning  the  matters  in 
issue.  We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress  in  formulating 
such  a  provision. 

Proposed  Rule  3  in  section  233.  entitled  "Ex- 
pediting Litigation,"  Is  responsive  to  the  dil- 
atory tactics  of  lawyers  which  are  common- 
place under  the  current  rules.  The  underly- 
ing rationale  is  aptly  stated  in  the  analysis 
for  S.  472  (Cong.  Rec.  82206  (Feb.  21,  1991)): 

In  rape  cases  and  other  criminal  cases,  for 
example,  lawyers  can  and  do  make  e^orts  to 
slow  down  the  progress  of  litigration  in  the 
hope  that  witnesses  favorable  to  the  other 
side  will  become  unavailable,  that  the 
memories  of  such  witnesses  will  become  less 
certain  or  more  subject  to  impeachment  by 
the  time  of  trial,  or  that  the  victim  will  be 


sufficiently  firustrated  and  traumatized  by 
repeated  delays  that  the  case  will  be 
dropped. 

These  abuses  are  antithetical  to  the  search 
for  truth.  Their  impact  on  the  lives  of  vic- 
tims, particularly  sex  crime  victims,  are  an 
equally  grave  concern:  "victims  .  .  .  are  bur- 
dened by  irresolution  and  the  realization 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  relive  their 
victimization  when  the  case  is  finally  tried. 
The  healing  process  cannot  truly  begin  until 
the  case  can  be  put  behind  them.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  for  children  and  victims  of  sexual 
assault  or  any  other  case  involving  vio- 
lence." Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime  75  (1982). 

The  rules  proposed  In  this  section  .  .  . 
make  it  unequivocally  clear  that  a  lawyer  is 
not  permitted  to  pursue  such  objectives  as 
.  .  .  bringing  about  the  loss  or  deterioration 
of  another  party's  evidence  through  delay,  or 
gaining  some  other  advantage  over  another 
party  as  a  result  of  the  distress  or  hardship 
caused  by  prolonged  proceedings. 

Paragraph  (a)  In  proposed  Rule  3  states  the 
general  principle  that  a  lawyer  shall  seek  to 
bring  about  the  expeditious  conduct  and  con- 
clusion of  litigation.  This  may  be  comi>ared 
to  ABA  Model  Rule  3.2,  which  similarly 
states  a  general  obligation  to  attempt  to  ex- 
pedite litigation.  However,  proposed  Rule  3 
also  si>ells  out  more  definite  obligations  in 
paragraph  (b).  The  analysis  for  8.  472  pro- 
vides the  following  explanation  (Cong.  Rec. 
82206  (Feb.  21,  1991)): 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Rule  3  specifically  pro- 
hibits efforts  to  delay  or  prolong  litigation 
for  illegitimate  purposes.  Subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  preclude  such  efforts  where,  for  exam- 
ple, they  are  motivated  by  the  hope  or  expec- 
tation that  witnesses  helpful  to  an  adverse 
party  will  become  unavailable,  or  that  such 
witnesses'  memories  will  become  less  certain 
or  more  subject  to  impeachment  If  proceed- 
ings are  delayed.  Subparagraph  (3)  prohibits 
efforts  to  secure  other  advantages  arising 
trom  the  expense,  fl-ustration,  distress,  or 
other  hardship  that  is  caused  by  prolonged 
or  delayed  proceedings — ^for  example,  trying 
to  win  by  depleting  an  adverse  party's  finan- 
cial resources  for  litigation,  or  attempting 
to  wear  down  an  adverse  party  or  secure  a  fa- 
vorable settlement  through  the  distress  or 
hardship  caused  by  prolonged  litigation. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  Rule's 
stricture  against  delaying  or  prolonging  pro- 
ceedings for  illegitimate  purposes  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  proposed  Rule  2(a)'B  general 
stricture  against  seeking  to  Increase  another 
party's  litigation  expenses:  While  legitimate 
conduct  by  lawyers  in  representing  their  cli- 
ents may  incidentally  have  the  effect  of  de- 
laying or  prolonging  proceedings,  it  does  not 
follow  that  lawyers  should  be  free  to  seek 
tactical  advantages  by  pursuing  the  delay  or 
prolongation  of  proceedings. 

Rather,  the  proper  principle  is  that  the  ob- 
jectives prohibited  by  proposed  Rule  3Cb) 
cannot  count  as  a  positive  factor  in  a  law- 
yer's decision  whether  he  will  take  some  ac- 
tion that  will  delay  or  prolong  litigation.  A 
lawyer  should  not  engage  in  conduct  that 
will  delay  or  prolong  litigation  unless  he 
would  have  done  the  same  thing,  for  inde- 
pendent legitimate  reasons,  in  the  absence  of 
any  hope  or  expectation  that  it  would  result 
in  the  loss  or  deterioration  of  another  par- 
ty's evidence,  or  produce  some  other  advan- 
tage because  of  resulting  expense,  frustra- 
tion, distress,  or  hardship. 

Proposed  Rule  4  concem#a  lawyer's  duty  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  where 
doing  so  requires  disclosure  of  information 
received  trom  the  client.  The  ABA  Model 
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Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  which 
preceded  the  cummt  ABA  Model  Rules  of 
Professional  Condu  ct.  provided  that  a  lawyer 
could  disclose  the  client's  intention  to  com- 
mit any  crime,  and  other  information  nec- 
essary to  prevent]  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  j 

However,  the  current  ABA  Model  Rules 
(Rule  1.6(bXl))  pr(ivide  only  that  a  lawyer 
may  reveal  information  "to  prevent  the  cli- 
ent trom  committlt?  a  criminal  act  that  the 
lawyer  believes  is  likely  to  result  in  immi- 
nent death  or  substantial  bodily  harm."  In 
other  words,  a  lawyer  "is  not  permitted 
under  the  current  ABA  standards  to  make 
disclosures  necessary  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  such  criRKs  as  child  molestation, 
arson,  espionage,  blackmail,  or  deftaudin^  a 
person  of  his  llfe'i  savingrs,  so  long  u  the 
lawyer  does  not  |>elieve  that  the  offense 
threatens  imminent  death  or  bodily  injury. 
Moreover,  under  [the  current  ABA]  stand- 
ards a  lawyer  is  never  required  to  make  such 
a  disclosure  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  regardless  of  its  seriousness — even 
such  crimes  as  rapp  or  murder."  Cong.  Rec. 
82208  (Feb.  21,  1991  )< (analysis  for  S.  472). 

The  bar  disciplinary  codes  in  most  states 
reject  the  narrowj  approach  of  the  ABA 
Model  Rules,  and  provide  much  broader  or 
unrestricted  authoMBations  of  disclosure  to 
prevent  the  commi|sion  of  crimes.  A  cumber 
of  states  go  furthar  and  mandate  disclosure 
where  necessary  tojprevent  serious  unlawful 
conduct.  5ee,  e.g..  fla.  Rule  4-1.6<bKl)  (law- 
yer shall  reveal  Injrormation  to  extent  nec- 
essary to  prevent  iclient's  commission  of  a 
crime);  N.J.  Rule  l.jB<bKl)  lawyer  shall  reveal 
Information  to  eztient  necessary  to  prevent 
client's  commissioB  of  criminal.  Illegal,  or 
fraudulent  act  Ukily  to  result  in  death  or 
substantial  bodily  I  harm  or  substantial  In- 
jury to  the  flnancial  Interest  or  property  of 
another).  ] 

Proposed  Rule  4  in  section  233  of  S.  472. 
like  the  rules  of  m(^t  states,  strikes  a  better 
balance  than  the  ABA  Model  Rules  between 
the  interest  in  confidentiality  and  counter- 
vailing considerations  of  fidelity  to  the  law 
and  respect  for  thf  rights  of  others.  It  au- 
thorises dlsclosurej  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  criminal  or  unlawful  acts,  and  re- 
quires disclosure  a^  required  by  law  and  as 
necessary  to  prevent  violent  crimes  or 
crimes  of  sexual  assault  or  child  molesta- 
tion. I 

8BC.  W.  8TATUT0HY  PRESUMPTION  AGAINST 
CHnff)  CUSTODY 

Section  234  of  S.  472  contains  a  non-binding 
resolution  ezpressl^ig  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  states  should  recognize  a  presumption 
that  awarding  custody  of  a  child  to  a  parent 
who  engages  In  physical  abuse  of  his  spouse 
is  detrimental  to  the  child.  The  supporting 
policy  consideratiotis  are  set  out  as  findings 
in  the  section.  The  Department  of  Justice 
supports  this  resoli^tion. 

SEC.  as.  FULL  ^ATTH  AND  CREDIT  FOR 
:  ORDERS 

Section  23S  conctms  fall  faith  and  credit 
for  protective  orders.  The  section  states  that 
protective  orders  lare  to  be  accorded  the 
same  f&ll  faith  an(l  credit  in  the  courts  of 
any  state  that  thejl  would  have  in  the  courts 
of  the  iaaoiDg  statei  and  are  to  be  enforced  in 
any  state  as  if  issuM  in  that  state.  "Protec- 
tive order"  is  deflped  to  include  any  order 
prohibiting  or  limiting  violence  against,  har- 
aosment  of.  contact  or  communication  with, 
or  physical  proximity  to  another  person. 
"State"  is  defined  by  cross-reference  to  18 
U.S.C.    513(cK5).    atad    accordingly    Includes 


states,  the  District 


of  Columbia,  and  all  ter- 


ritories and  possessions.  The  Department  of 
Justice  supports  enactment  of  this  provision. 

SEC.  J36.  HTV  TESTING  AND  PENALTY 
ENHANCEMENT  IN  SEXUAL  ABUSE  CASES 

Section  236,  concerning  HTV  testing  for  sex 
offenders  and  penalty  enhancement  for  cer- 
tain HIV-infected  sex  offenders,  is  virtually 
the  same  as  section  806  of  the  President's 
violent  crime  bill  (S.  635).  The  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  supports  the  enactment  of 
this  provision. 

The  trauma  of  victims  of  sex  crimes  may 
be  greatly  magnifled  by  the  fear  of  contract- 
ing AIDS  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  In  section 
1804  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990,  Con- 
gress created  a  funding  incentive  for  the 
states  to  require  HTV  testing  of  sex  offenders 
and  disclosure  of  the  test  results  to  the  vic- 
tim, but  did  not  enact  any  comparable  re- 
quirement for  federal  sex  offense  cases.  Pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  2247(a)-(d)  In  section  236  of  S. 
472  would  correct  this  omission  by  requiring 
HIV  testing,  and  appropriate  disclosure  of 
test  results,  in  federal  sex  offense  cases  in- 
volving a  risk  of  HTV  transmission.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed  provi- 
sion apiwars  in  the  analysis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's violent  crime  bill  (S.  635),  Cong.  Rec. 
S3242-43  (March  13,  1991). 

The  formulation  of  proposed  18  U.S.C. 
2247(d)  in  S.  472  is  different  in  one  respect 
from  the  corresponding  provision  in  S.  635. 
The  President's  bill  provides  that  the  results 
of  HTV  tests  on  the  defendant  are  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Judicial  officer  or  court  to  the 
victim  (or  victim's  parent  or  guardian),  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  person  tested.  S.  472  pro- 
vides that  test  results  are  to  be  disclosed 
only  to  such  persons.  The  formulation  in  S. 
472  is  unduly  restrictive,  since  disclosure  to 
other  persons  may  be  warranted,  including 
disclosure  to  the  victims  of  other  rapes  or 
child  molestations  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant, but  for  which  he  has  not  been  formally 
charged;  disclosure  to  the  probation  officer 
who  prepares  the  presentence  report  and  to 
the  sentencing  Judge  as  relevant  to  sentenc- 
ing, see  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247(e)  in  section 
236  of  S.  472;  disclosure  to  jail  or  prison  au- 
thorities who  may  need  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  medical  treatment  of  the  offender; 
and  disclosure  to  administrative  personnel 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  criminal  Justice 
statistics  concerning  the  incidence  of  HTV 
infection  among  charged  sex  offenders.  We 
accordingly  recommend  deleting  the  word 
"only"  in  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247(d). 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247(e)  in  section  236  di- 
rects the  Sentencing  Commission  to  provide 
enhanced  penalties  for  offenders  who  know 
or  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are  HIV- 
positive  and  who  engage  or  attempt  to  en- 
gage in  criminal  conduct  that  creates  a  risk 
of  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim. 
This  requirement  reflects  the  higher  degree 
of  reprehensibiUty  and  depravity  Involved  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  when  it  risks 
transmission  of  a  lethal  illness  to  the  victim, 
and  the  exceptional  dangerousness  of  sex  of- 
fenders who  create  such  a  risk  to  the  victims 
of  their  crimes.  In  such  cases,  increased  pen- 
alties are  warranted  for  incapacltative.  de- 
terrent, and  retributive  purposes. 

SBC.  237.  PAYMENT  OF  COST  OF  HTV  TESTING  FOR 
VICTIM 

SecUon  S03(cX7)  of  the  Victims'  Rights  and 
Restitution  Act  of  1990.  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990.  currently  la-o- 
vldes  that  a  federal  government  agency  in- 
vestigating a  sexual  assault  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  vic- 
tim, if  the  examination  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful for  Investigative  purposes.  Section  237  of 


S.  472  extends  this  provision  to  require  pay- 
ment for  up  to  two  HIV  tests  and  related 
counseling  for  the  victim.  A  similar  amend- 
ment appears  in  section  807  of  the  Presi- 
dent's violent  crime  bill  (S.  635).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  supports  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

SUBTfTLE  E:  NATIONAL  TASK  FORCE  ON 
VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 

Subtitle  E  of  S.  472  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Violence  against 
Women.  The  Task  Force  would  consist  of  up 
to  ten  members  api>ointed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  would  be  chaired  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee.  It  would  include 
representatives  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement, the  state  and  local  Judiciaries, 
and  groups  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  victims.  Its  general  mandate 
would  be  to  recommend  law  enforcement 
strategies  for  protecting  women  against  vio- 
lent crime,  prosecuting  and  punishing  per- 
sons who  commit  such  crimes,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  rights  of  victims  of  such  crimes.  The 
Tsisk  Force  would  issue  a  report  and  termi- 
nate after  a  year,  but  the  Attorney  (Jeneral 
would  have  the  option  of  extending  its  exist- 
ence for  up  to  an  additional  year. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  national  advisory  or  study 
groups  that  have  addressed  Important  as- 
pects of  the  issue,  including  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Task  Force  on  Family  Vio- 
lence, the  Attorney  General's  Commission  on 
Pornography,  and  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime.  There  are  also 
task  forces  or  commissions  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  states  concerned  with  this  area  or  re- 
lated Issues.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  vio- 
lence against  women  is  currently  receiving 
Intensive  consideration  in  Congress,  and  im- 
portant reforms  in  this  area  are  proposed  in 
S.  472  itself  and  in  the  President's  violent 
crime  bill  (S.  636).  We  accordingly  have 
doubts  whether  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
task  force  is  warranted  at  this  time. 

If  such  a  body  were  created,  however,  we 
believe  that  S.  472's  provisions  take  a  sound 
approach  in  specifying  its  composition  and 
defining  its  mission.  As  a  body  concerned 
with  a  violent  crime  problem,  the  proposed 
task  force  is  properly  placed  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Attorney  General.  Its  op- 
eration would  be  similar  to  various  earlier 
national  bodies,  concerned  with  related  is- 
sues, that  were  convened  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  operated  with  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  defining  the  Task 
Force's  mission,  S.  472  properly  speclfles 
that  It  is  to  build  on  the  work  of  earlier  na- 
tional commissions  and  task  forces  and  the 
corresponding  bodies  at  the  state  level.  The 
proposal  also  properly  indicates  that  the 
Task  Force  is  to  focus  primarily  on  more  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  measures  in  dealing 
with  this  violent  crime  problem. 

We  also  believe  that  this  proposal  is 
strongly  preferable  to  the  corresponding  pro- 
posal in  subtitle  D  of  title  I  of  S.  15  for  the 
creation  of  a  "National  Commission  on  Vio- 
lent CMme  Against  Women."  The  Depart- 
ment's objections  to  the  Commission  pro- 
imsed  in  S.  15  are  more  fully  set  out  in  our 
separate  letter  on  that  bill. 

•  *  * 

In  sum,  the  Department  of  Justice  regards 
the  criminal  law  reform  provisions  of  S.  472 
as  an  Important  step  forward  in  enhancing 
the  security  of  the  public  against  sexual  vio- 
lence, child  molestation,  and  other  violent 
crimes.  A  number  of  these  provisions  would 
bring  about  fundamental  improvements  in 
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the  efflcacy  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  The  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion on  these  provisions  by  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  ft-om  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

w.  Lee  Rawls, 
Assistant  Attorney  GeTieral. 


THE  ABM  TREATY  IS  OBSOLETE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  signed  on  May  26,  1972,  al- 
most 19  years  ago.  But  the  world  today 
is  far  different  from  the  world  of  1972. 

The  United  States,  Europe,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Japan  are  now  all 
threatened  by  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  carrying  chemical,  bio- 
logical, or  even  nuclear  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

As  the  world  witnessed  during  Desert 
Storm,  when  an  aggressor  nation,  Iraq, 
began  firing  Soviet-supplied,  inter- 
mediate range,  modified  Scud  missiles 
with  conventional  warheads  at  its 
neighbors,  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
every  nation  feels  threatened.  Saddam 
Hussein  launched  about  85  of  his  So- 
viet-supplied Scud  missiles  at  his  Is- 
raeli and  Saudi  neighbors,  and  at 
American  and  allied  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Patriot  air  defense  missile,  we 
would  have  had  no  defense  against 
Saddam's  Scuds,  and  he  had  the  capa- 
bility to  launch  Scuds  carrying  chemi- 
cal and  even  biological  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Without  the  Patriot, 
we  could  easily  have  lost  tens  cf  thou- 
sands of  American  fighting  men,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Israeli  and  Saudi 
Innocent  civilians. 

But,  thank  the  Lord,  the  Patriots 
intercepted,  deflected,  or  destroyed 
most  of  these  Iraqi  Scuds. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  Patriot  was  never  intended,  nor  de- 
veloped, to  shoot  down  ballistic  mis- 
siles such  as  the  Scud.  The  Patriot  was 
designed  to  shoot  down  aircraft.  That 
the  Patriot  was  able  to  do  such  an  ef- 
fective Job  in  intercepting  the  Iraqi 
Scud  is  a  tribute  to  American  techno- 
logical ingenuity. 

Why  was  the  Patriot  not  designed  to 
Intercept  ballistic  missiles?  Because 
the  ABM  Treaty  was  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  as  prohibiting  the  devel- 
opment of  air  defense  missiles  capable 
of  intercepting  ballistic  missiles. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  President,  the  Sovi- 
ets gave  their  SAM-5,  SAM-10,  and 
SAM-12  surface-to-air  missiles  the  ca- 
pability to  intercept  ballistic  missiles. 
In  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Soviets  also  have  the  Moscow  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  the  only  ABM 
system  in  the  world,  are  mass-produc- 
ing ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM-ca- 
pable SAMs,  and  their  radars,  &nd  are 


deploying  an  emerging  illegal  nation- 
wide ABM  defense. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Soviets 
are  trsring  to  keep  unless  the  United 
States  makes  further  concessions  in 
START  negotiations,  has  finally  been 
admitted  by  even  the  Soviet  foreign 
minister  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

But  the  world  of  1972,  when  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  signed,  did  not  envision 
that  a  host  of  Third  World  nations 
would  one  day  possess  both  of  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction — and  the 
means  to  deliver  them  at  intermediate 
ranges.  Now  such  rogue  nations  as 
Libya,  Syria,  Iran,  and  North  Korea 
have  enormous  numbers  of  Scuds,  plus 
the  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  they  can  deliver. 
These  same  nations,  as  well  as  others, 
are  also  developing  nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  people  real- 
ize that  during  the  past  2  years,  the  So- 
viet-backed Nadjibullah  regime  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  has  fired  thou- 
sands—yes,  thousands — of  Soviet-sup- 
plied Scuds  at  the  Mujahidln  freedmon 
fighters  in  Afghanistan,  and  even  at 
targets  well  inside  Pakistan?  I  wish 
that,  in  addition  to  supplying  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles  to  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters,  we  could  equip  them 
with  Patriots. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  conducted  a 
hearing  this  morning  on  the  Global 
Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes 
[GPALS]  system  being  designed  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  and  its  allies 
from  intermediate  range  Scud  missile 
attacks  canying  warheads  of  mass  de- 
struction trom  rogue  nations.  GPALS 
is  intended  to  be  the  first  phase  of  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  and 
some  witnesses  argrue  that  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  develop,  test,  and  deploy 
GPALS  would  violate  their  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty — Just 
as  many  of  these  same  people  used  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  the  1970's,  successfully, 
to  hamstring  and  limit  the  capabilities 
of  the  Patriot  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Their  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  has  never  been  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
despite  what  their  propagandists  in  the 
media  assert. 

But  the  ABM  Treaty  has  been  se- 
verely violated  by  the  Soviets.  Just 
look  at  their  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  More- 
over, the  world  today  is  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous place  than  it  was  in  1972,  be- 
cause many  more  nations  today  have 
the  ability  to  threaten  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  at  intermediate 
ranges. 

America  vitally  needs  to  develop, 
test  and  deploy  GPALS,  not  only  to  de- 
fend our  homeland  and  our  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad  to  defend  our  interests, 
but  also  to  defend  our  allies.  If  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  allowed  to  prevent  us 


again  trom  providing  for  "the  common 
defense,"  as  the  U.S.  Constitution  di- 
rects us  to  do,  then  we  are  in  serious 
danger.  The  Soviets  have  not  allowed 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  own  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  illegal  nationwide  ABM 
defenses,  aoid  we  should  not  either. 

If  deploying  GPALS  requires  that  we 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  to  modify 
the  ABM  Treaty,  or  replace  it  with  a 
brandnew  nuclear  and  space  treaty, 
then  so  be  it. 

But  our  future  safety,  and  the  safety 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  re- 
quire that  we  have  GPALS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  ROSENN, 
ESQ. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  2,  1991,  the  Greater 
Wilkes-Barre  Society  of  Fellows.  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  will 
present  its  Distinguished  Commimity 
Service  Award  to  Harold  Rosenn.  It 
will  not  be  the  first  such  award  Mr. 
Rosenn  has  received,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  the  last.  In  a  life  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  his  fellow  himian 
beings,  he  has  received  many  such 
awards. 

Mr.  Rosenn  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  all  too  rarely  are  gifted  upon  a 
community,  a  selfless  individual  who 
finds  true  satisfaction  in  life  in  helping 
others.  Again  and  again,  he  has  given 
of  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  consid- 
erable talent  toward  this  noblest  of  all 
ends. 

For  more  than  four  dec£4es.  he  has 
labored  assiduously  on  behalf  of  a  wide 
range  of  orgranlzations  within  his  com- 
munity, his  State  and  the  Nation. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  and 
the  Governor's  Justice  Commission;  as 
both  president  and  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency;  and 
as  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Mr.  Rosenn  has  served  as  president 
and  board  member  of  the  United  Way 
of  Wyoming  Valley  and  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Endowment 
Committee. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  College 
Miserlcordia,  Dallas,  PA,  and  is  cur- 
rently a  director  emeritus.  He  is  chap- 
ter chairman  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
a  10-gallon  blood  donor. 

These  reference  to  his  service  rep- 
resent but  a  small  portion  of  the  effort 
Mr.  Rosenn  has  expended  over  the 
years.  He  truly  epitomizes  the  spirit  of 
altruism,  the  desire  to  serve  others  and 
not  one's  self. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate take  note  of  Mr.  Rosenn's  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  as  he  receives  this  pres- 
tigious award. 
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OFFICER.     The 
Senators  that  mom- 


lESOLUTION  OF  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1992. 
AND  1996 


The  PRESHXENG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concarrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) 
setting'  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  Stated  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  19911.  199S.  and  1996. 

The  Senate  reiumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  rjesolutlon. 
Pending: 

ent  No.  74,   to  reduce 

Security    contribution 

lal  Security  on  a  pay-as- 


Moynihan  Amei 
the   current    Socl 
rates  and  place 
you-go  basis. 

The  PRESID 
ator  trom  Tennei 

Mr.  SASSER 
tinguished    ran 
Budget  Commit 


G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
dee is  recognized. 

.  President,  the  dis- 
ng  member  of  the 
e.  Senator  Domenict. 
is  necessarily  Absent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments this  morhlng.  I  have  been  ad- 
that  it  would  be  prop- 
eld  time  to  Senator 
k  against  the  Moy- 
t  and  have  the  time 
charged  against  the  minority. 
So  at  this  tim^,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
e  as  Senator  Bent- 
e  be  yielded  to  him 
t  the  minority. 
G  OFFICER.  Without 
ordered, 
rom   Texas   is   recog- 


vlsed  by  his  s 
er  for  me   to 
Bentsen   to  s; 
nihan  amendme 


sent  that  such 
SEN  may  consi 
and  charged  agi 

The  PRESID 
objection,  it  is  s< 

The  Senator 
nized. 

Mr.  bents: 

lleve    this   vote 
today  on  the  M 
one  of  the  mos 
Members  of  thi 
year.  It  is  goi 
plications,  on  t 


Mr.  President,  I  be- 
which  will  be  cast 
ihan  amendment,  is 
important  votes  the 
body  will  cast  this 
to  have  profound  im- 
safety  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  trust  funds  for  some  40  mil- 
lion disabled  and  retired  beneficiaries 
and  their  families,  and  for  all  Amer- 
ican workers  an4  businesses  because  if 
this  amendment  lis  adopted,  the  Senate 
will  have  laid  th^  groundwork  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  Bocial  Security  trust 
flmd  reserves  that  I  believe  is  going  to 
seriously  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
American  public  in  the  Social  Security 
system  and  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional economy  that  supports  that  sys- 
tem. 

sne  of  the  points  that 
my  distinguished  col- 
York  was  the  fact 
a  tax  cut  to  lower 
that  he  was  going  to 
raise  the  taxes  on  higher  income  peo- 
ple. But  as  I  undlerstand  it,  he  has  now 
changed  his  amei  idment.  The  change  is 
that  it  now  does  not  raise  the  wage 
subjected  to  the  addl- 


Mr.  President,  | 
has  been  made  b] 
league  ttom  Hej 
that  he  was  gl\ 
Income  people 


base  that  will  be 


tlonal    taxes.    When    he    makes    that 


change,  I  think  he  loses  the  thrust  of 
his  argument  that  the  amendment 
achieves  something  that  might  give  us 
a  better  balance  in  our  taxes. 

The  CBO  tells  me  that  there  would  be 
at  least  a  $20  billion  increase  in  the 
deficit  under  that  procedure.  It  also 
tells  me  that  23  percent  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings go  to  the  top  10  percent  of  the  in- 
come class:  that  40  percent  of  it  would 
go  to  the  top  20  percent  of  the  income 
class.  I  think  that  makes  a  profound 
difference  in  the  type  of  an  amendment 
that  he  Is  proposing. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  excuse  me 
a  moment,  I  would  like  to  go  over  to 
some  charts  and  explain  a  grraphic  pres- 
entation of  what  is  happening  in  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  looking 
at  here  is  what  has  happened  to  those 
reserves  from  1970  to  1990.  And  we  will 
see  that  there  was  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  reserves  taking  place  fi"om  1970 
to  1977. 1980,  and  then  Anally  in  1983. 

In  1983,  we  ended  up  with  a  situation 
that  really  terrified  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  on  Social  Security,  many  of  the 
people  whose  only  income  was  a  Social 
Security  payment.  That  was  the  only 
thing  they  were  living  on  in  retire- 
ment. At  that  point,  we  saw  the  re- 
serves get  down  to  where  we  had  only  1 
month  of  reserves.  That  is  when  we  had 
a  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
turn  that  situation  around.  That  is 
when  we  began  to  build  back  adequate 
reserves  to  try  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
situation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  built 
the  fund  back  up  to  a  10-month  reserve, 
and  most  of  the  people  who  have  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  have  felt 
that  we  ought  to  have  something  that 
approaches  a  year-and-a-ljalf  in  re- 
serves. 

Let  me  show  my  colleagues  what 
would  happen  insofar  as  the  implemen- 
tation of  S.  11  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed. Now  that  it  has  been  changed, 
the  Social  Security  fund  would  be 
somewhat  in  more  danger  than  is 
shown  here. 

This  is  a  conservative  estimate  done 
by  the  Social  Security  actuaries  as  to 
what  would  happen  with  this  kind  of  a 
cut  in  collection  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity funds.  Here  is  the  type  of  increase 
in  reserves  that  you  would  have  under 
the  present  law.  But  if  you  had  a  reces- 
sion that  was  comparable  to  the 
present  recession,  and  another  that  is 
milder  than  the  recession  that  pre- 
ceded this  one,  we  would  see  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  reserves  for  Social  Secu- 
rity that  would  take  place  by  the  year 
2005.  As  we  now  understand  the  modi- 
fier amendment  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  fi-om  New  York, 
that  would  move  that  bankruptcy  2 
years  sooner.  It  would  happen  in  the 
year  2003. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tax  cut  that  the 
Senator   is   talking  about.   If  we   are 
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talking  about  the  tax  cut  for  the  next 
3  years  to  an  average  Income  person 
making  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  a 
year,  this  is  what  it  amounts  to,  some- 
thing between  $2  and  $3  a  week  in  his 
weekly  paycheck.  It  means  that  he  will 
be  able  to  buy  probably  three  cups  of 
coffee  a  week.  He  might  be  able  to  get 
it  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
The  facts  are  that  the  wage  earner  is 
not  very  impressed  with  that  kind  of  a 
cut  or  that  kind  of  an  increase  in  his 
weekly  wage,  but  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  that  may  mean  for 
the  stability  and  the  security  of  the 
trust  fUnd  for  Social  Security. 

On  CBO  figures,  this  chart  shows 
what  happens  on  interest  rates.  It 
shows  that  if  S.  11  went  into  effect— 
and  once  again  let  me  say  that  it  is 
going  to  be  worse  than  these  nimibers 
by  reason  of  the  new  change  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  to  S. 
11 — it  shows  interest  rates  going  up. 
Under  the  current  law.  this  is  what 
happens  to  interest  rates.  If  we  use  his 
funendment.  then  interest  rates  go  up 
to  this  kind  of  a  number,  a  dramatic 
increase  in  interest  rates  which  obvi- 
ously slows  down  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  effect  on  grross  national  product, 
and  the  increase  in  that  gross  national 
product,  under  current  law.  would  be  at 
this  level  shown  by  the  blue  line  on  the 
chart. 

Under  S.  11  you  would  see  the  GNP 
Increase  cut  almost  in  half.  And  let  me 
emphasize  what  gives  the  best  security 
of  all  to  Social  Security  is  having  a 
growing  national  economy.  This 
amendment  would  be  an  Impediment  to 
that. 

Let  us  look  at  what  it  does  to  the 
GNP  per  capita  grrowth  per  year,  again 
under  the  CBO  estimates. 

Here  is  what  it  would  be  under  the 
current  law.  This  is  what  happens  to 
GNP  per  capita  growth  under  the  CBO 
estimate  in  the  enactment  of  S.  11.  It 
drops  to  about  20  percent  of  the  per 
capita  GNP  growth  that  we  can  expect 
under  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
again  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  prudent,  a  conservative  approach 
to  what  could  happen  to  the  economy. 
These  are  plausible  things  that  could 
happen  because,  once  again,  we  are 
talking  about  a  recession  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  one  we  are  in  and  one 
that  would  be  even  milder  than  the  one 
we  had  preceding  this  last  one,  and 
that  happening  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  think  it  ends  up  as  a  disaster  for 
the  Social  Security  fund. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Finance 
Committee  held  three  hearings  on  the 
proposal  to  cut  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax.  The  most  important  mes- 
sage I  took  away  from  those  hearings 
was  an  overwhelming  concern  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate level  of  reserves  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity fund. 
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We  heard  trom  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  which  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Social  Security  should 
have  a  reserve  level  of  125  to  150  per- 
cent, which  means  a  reserve  equal  to  at 
least  IS  to  18  months'  benefits. 

Robert  Ball,  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  under  three  Presidents- 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon— told  the 
committee  that  for  complete  safety, 
and  to  be  sure  you  do  not  have  to  raise 
taxes  when  you  do  not  wamt  to,  you 
need  those  reserves  up  to  150  percent. 

Let  me  quote  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. AARP  called  it  "imperative"  to 
protect  benefits  from  cyclical  eco- 
nomic fluctuations  and  called  for  a  re- 
serve level  of  150  to  200  percent  of  an- 
nual outlays  or  reserves  equal  to  1%  to 
2  years'  of  benefits. 

This  level  of  reserves,  they  said,  "is 
the  minimal  level  necessary  to  protect 
benefits  in  the  event  of  serious  eco- 
nomic downturn  similar  to  those  expe- 
rienced In  the  early  1980's." 

That  position  was  reiterated  in  a 
statement  issued  just  recently  when 
the  AARP  stressed  that: 

The  reserve  In  the  OSDI  trust  funds  Is  not 
now  at  a  level  sumclent  to  protect  the  sys- 
tem and  Its  beneficiaries  from  short-term  cy- 
clical economic  conditions. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  we  are 
now  considering  would  fail  to  protect 
Social  Security  from  the  kinds  of 
short-term  economic  downturns  we 
have  seen  time  and  time  again  in  the 
past.  If  we  are  going  to  err  in  the  situa- 
tion, let  us  err  on  the  prudent  side, 
that  is,  err  on  the  side  that  we  want  to 
be  sure  these  savings  do  not  turn  to 
dust  when  a  person  reaches  retirement 
age. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  those  al- 
ready retired.  It  is  not  just  the  40  mil- 
lion now  receiving  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. It  is  young  people  who  are  put- 
ting in  their  tax  money  and  wanting 
some  assurance  that  when  they  reach 
retirement  the  money  is  going  to  be 
there. 

What  you  are  going  to  see,  of  course, 
is  a  situation  where,  as  the  years  go  by, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  higher  percent- 
age of  people  on  retirement  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  people  pasring  that  tax 
which  goes  into  those  funds  to  secure 
them.  We  have  to  look  forward  to  that 
day  and  not  cop  out  at  a  time  like  this 
in  meeting  our  obligations  by  trying  to 
pass  it  on  to  future  generations. 

When  we  look  at  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do  to  Social  Security  using 
those  conservative  assumptions,  we  see 
the  trust  fund  reserves  topping  out  at 
94  percent  in  1993  and  then  heading 
downhill  fast.  By  the  year  2000,  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds  would  only 
have  5  months'  benefits  in  reserve.  The 
combined  assets  of  the  retirement  and 
disability  trust  funds  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  year  2008.  So  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  simply  deflcient  in 
what  it  is  seeking  to  do. 


I  would  remind  Senators  of  the  very 
dark  period  in  the  history  of  Social  Se- 
curity which  the  American  people  ex- 
perienced less  than  a  decade  ago.  At 
that  time  it  was  with  Social  Security 
deficits,  not  surpluses,  that  we  were 
concerned  to  the  point  we  agreed  to  the 
1983  amendments,  turning  the  situation 
around  and  seeing  that  those  trust 
funds  would  build  up. 

Not  surprisingly,  at  that  time  the 
American  public  began  to  lose  faith  in 
the  system,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  the  system  was  in  a  state  of 
severe  crisis.  The  situation  is  better 
today,  but  the  full  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  has  not  been  restored. 
Polls  tell  us,  after  decades  of  express- 
ing a  very  high  level  of  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  the  system,  the  public 
lost  that  confidence  in  the  1970's  and 
the  early  1980's,  and  only  in  the  mid- 
1980's  did  that  confidence  begin  to  re- 
turn. 

But  after  these  years  of  building  re- 
serves, nearly  half  of  today's  workers 
still  do  not  believe  the  Social  Security 
system  will  be  able  to  pay  them  a  bene- 
fit when  they  retire.  Let  us  not  now 
take  an  action  that  will  devastate  the 
building  of  confidence  that  Is  taking 
place. 

Is  this  a  time  to  cut  those  kinds  of 
revenues  when  nearly  half  of  working 
Americams  are  still  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  system?  I  think  the 
answer  is  an  obvious  no. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  cut  seem  to  be- 
lieve the  American  public  is  clamoring 
for  a  Social  Security  tax  cut,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  on  the  other  side. 
If  they  are  talking  about  a  tax  cut,  the 
tax  cut  they  are  talking  about  is  in  in- 
come tax,  not  the  Social  Security  tax. 

A  Peter  Hart  poll  found  that  by  a  53- 
to  39-percent  majority,  the  public  op- 
posed a  rollback  of  the  Social  Security 
tax  increase  that  took  effect  in  Janu- 
ary 1990.  A  similar  Yankelovich  finding 
showed  the  margin  of  opposition  was 
more  than  2  to  1. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  these 
tax  cut  preferences,  once  again  they 
preferred  an  income  tax  cut  to  a  Social 
Security  pajrroll  tax  cut  by  a  margin  of 
78  to  14,  and  that  was  a  CBS/New  York 
Times  poll. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  more  about  this 
payroll  tax  and  what  it  would  do  to  the 
income  of  the  American  worker.  When 
you  look  at  those  macroeconomic  stud- 
ies done  by  CBO,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  or  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, you  find  much  the  same  out- 
come: the  pasnroll  tax  may  provide  a 
very  slight  stimulus  in  the  short  term, 
but  then  it  begins  to  fade  very  rapidly. 
The  long-term  effects  are  unequivo- 
cally harmful  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. Any  short-term  stimulus  will  be 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  a  strong  force 
of  falling  savings,  rising  interest  rates, 
and  declining  Investment  put  in  mo- 
tion by  deeper  deficits. 


Mr.  President,  we  spent  four  of  the 
most  arduous  and  difficult  months  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  took  place  on  the  budget 
last  year,  and  when  we  finally  finished 
we  figured  we  had  cut  that  budget  defi- 
cit for  the  future,  for  the  next  5  years, 
by  some  S500  billion.  To  do  that,  we  did 
some  things  that  were  very  painful.  We 
cut  Medicare  by  $45  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  Now.  after  going  through 
all  of  that  arduous  process,  do  we  then 
turn  around  with  this  kind  of  a  meas- 
ure and  blow  away  over  $200  billion  of 
those  savings?  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about— adding  that  much  more 
to  that  deficit  we  worked  so  hard  to 
try  to  cut  down. 

Given  all  these  reasons  why  not  to 
enact  this  change  in  the  payroll  tax, 
what  is  the  strongest  argument  of  the 
proponents?  Social  Security  tax,  they 
say,  is  regressive.  If  you  separate  So- 
cial Security  taxes  fi-om  the  benefits, 
then  I  think  that  argument  has  some 
validity.  For  most  workers,  the  tax  is 
proportional  to  earnings.  However,  the 
6  percent  or  so  of  earners  who  are 
above  the  Social  Security  maximum 
pay  the  same  tax  as  those  who  are  at 
the  maximum. 

But  to  be  fair,  the  system  should  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole.  When  you  look  at 
the  taxes  and  the  benefits  together, 
you  see  that  under  Social  Security, 
with  its  weighted  IRS  benefit  formula, 
lower  paid  workers  get  considerably 
more  protection  in  relation  to  their 
contributions  than  those  with  higher 
earnings. 

The  proportion  of  families  who  pay 
more  in  Social  Security  than  income 
taxes  is,  moreover,  nowhere  near  the 
three-quarters  the  proponents  of  the 
tax  cut  have  claimed.  That  number  in- 
cluded taxes  businesses  pay.  They  do 
not  tell  you  that,  but  that  includes 
taxes  businesses  pay,  and  the  percent- 
age is  overstated  even  so. 

The  Social  Security  Research  Office 
has  estimated  that  21  percent  of  all 
families  pay  more  in  Social  Security 
than  they  do  in  Income  taxes;  21  per- 
cent. Even  that  statistic  is  somewhat 
misleading. 

The  reason  these  families  pay  more 
in  Social  Security  than  in  income 
taxes  is  that  the  income  tax  laws  at- 
tempt to  offset  the  regressivity  of  So- 
cial Security.  We  worked  on  that  last 
year  by  cutting  the  taxes  for  those  peo- 
ple earning  under  S21,000,  and  we  in- 
creased the  taxes  on  the  higher  earners 
in  the  country.  We  did  it  to  help  offset 
the  regressivity  of  Social  Security  by 
such  things  as  lower  rates,  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  the  personal  exemption, 
and  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Every  time  we  change  the  tax  laws  to 
make  the  income  tax  more  progressive, 
we  automatically  increase  the  number 
of  people  who  pay  less  Income  tax  than 
Social  Security.  That  is  not  a  bad 
thing;  that  is  a  good  thing.  That  is 
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what  we  set  oul  to  do  last  summer.  We 
accomplished  it. 

lit  the  arguments  that 
funds  are  being  stolen 


to  meet  needs  that  should  be  financed 


tax.  Social  Security 
not  being  stolen.  Every 
in  Social  Security  tax 
is  deposited  to  those  trust  funds,  where 
it  earns  intere^  until  Social  Security 
needs  it. 

If  we  put  the  k^serves  in  Government 
securities,  are  we  to  say  that  those 
Government  securities  are  valueless? 
We  are  talking  about  the  safest  securi- 
ties in  the  world  today.  Are  we  going 
Lpanese:  Do  not  buy  our 
^ore;  they  are  not  worth 
?e  going  to  say  to  the 
it  buy  the  kind  of  secu- 
^tting  in  the  trust  fund 
ity  because  they  have 
86  they  do. 

value,  our  whole  sys- 
CBO  has  done  a  com- 


to  say  to  the  J^ 
securities  anyr 
anything?  Are 
Germans:  Do  n<| 
rities  we  are  pij 
for  Social  Sect: 
no  value?  Of  coij 
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prehensive  cost 
it  is  the  tax  ci 
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lion  out  of  th^ 
next  5  years, 
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estimate  showing  that 
which  will  steal  from 
S.  11  will  take  X216  bil- 
trust  funds  over  the 
I  that  total,  only  $91  bil- 
|a  tax  cut  for  workers. 
91  billion  is  a  tax  cut 
and  $33  billion  is  the 
amount  of  interest  that  would  have 
been  lost  to  thp  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  ! 

The  working  tnan  and  women  can  be 
assured  their  Si  >cial  Security  contribu- 
tion is  going  in  ;o  the  safest  investment 
this  Nation  haj.  Those  U.S.  Treasury 
notes  have  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  behind  them.  When 
the  money  is  needed  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits, the  American  workers  should  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  going  to  be  there. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  continue  to  build  up  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fuiid  reserves.  In  my  view, 
the  Congress  should  not  even  consider 
a  measure  to  riduce  reserves  before  it 
actually  reaches  a  reserve  level  of  150 
iwrcent.  That  vlll  occur  by  1995,  under 
current  intermediate  assumptions,  or 
the  year  2000,  u  nder  more  conservative 
assumptions. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  share  the  re- 
sponsibility to  tnaintain  a  Social  Secu- 
rity system  as  one  of  our  most  valued 
national  institations;  building  and  sus- 
|h  of  the  American  pub- 
ity  and  the  security  of 
burlty  system  is  a  fun- 
n  that  responsibility. 
We  can  do  tftiat,  Mr.  President,  by 
building  reservtes  to  a  level  that  the 
public  will  vieir  as  being  adequate  to 
assure  that  the  checks  will  go  out  to 
all  who  are  enpitled  to  them  on  time 
now  and  far  into  the  future. 

I  urge  my  cqlleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENBCI.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  Jiist  made  what  the  Sen- 
ator trom  New  (Mexico  thinks  is  an  ex- 
cellent defensei  of  the  system  in  the 


talnlng  the  fallj 
lie  In  the  int 
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taxes  going  into  that  fund.  Before  he 
has  to  leave,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  page  conmient  fl-om 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  2  days  ago. 
entitled  "Don't  Cut  That  Social  Secu- 
rity Tax,"  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Don't  Cut  That  Social  Sectjrity  Tax 
(By  Lloyd  Bentaen) 

Tbl8  week  the  Senate  may  be  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  commit  Itself  to 
cutting  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  later 
this  year.  It  Is  always  attractive  to  support 
a  tax  cut.  but  members  of  the  Senate  will 
need  to  ask  themselves  whether  this  tax  cut 
is  really  in  the  national  interest.  The  Social 
Security  tax  is  what  underglrds  confldence 
in  the  program  which  for  more  than  50  years 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  lifetime  economic 
security  for  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  and  their  ftimilies.  A  vote  to  cut  it 
can  be  Justifled  only  if  it  poses  no  substan- 
tial risk  to  that  program.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  Senate  has  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  overseeing  the  Social  Se- 
curity program.  1  have  felt  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  undertake  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  proposal.  After  careful  study  and 
after  obtaining  the  best  economic  and  actu- 
arial analysis  available,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  So- 
cial Security  program,  the  national  economy 
or  the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
to  reduce  the  program's  financing  at  this 
time. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  decades,  the  Social 
Security  program  ran  up  to  the  brink  of  in- 
solvency. Older  citizens  with  grim  memories 
of  the  Depression  and  nothing  but  Social  Se- 
curity to  rely  on  for  their  economic  security 
were  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  reports  about 
the  imminent  demise  of  Social  Security.  In 
1963.  at  the  very  last  minute  and  with  only 
one  month's  benefits  remaining  in  the  trust 
funds.  Congress  and  the  president  reached 
agreement  on  a  rescue  package  that  would 
not  only  meet  the  immediate  crisis  but 
would  build  up  reserves  sufllclent  to  prevent 
a  similar  crisis  from  arising  again.  Just  how 
much  of  a  reserve  is  required  can  be  debated, 
but  the  experience  of  the  19708  and  1900s 
should  have  taught  us  to  err  on  the  side  of 
safety.  Testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  program  and 
other  experts  Indicated  that  a  reserve  suffi- 
cient to  cover  18  months  of  benefits  obliga- 
tions is  about  right  as  a  truly  safe  margin. 
We  currently  have  only  about  10  months  ben- 
efits in  reserve— far  short  of  the  18  months 
that  should  be  there  before  we  consider  any 
reduction  in  Social  Security  taxes. 

The  Social  Security  actuaries  look  at  the 
status  of  the  program  under  three  alter- 
natives: a  mid-range  path,  a  somewhat  more 
optimistic  path  and  a  somewhat  more  con- 
servative path.  For  safety's  sake,  you  want 
the  program  to  at  least  get  by  under  each  of 
these  alternatives.  If  Social  Security  taxes 
are  cut  now,  It  does  not  get  by— the  program 
would  be  unable  to  pay  benefits  by  the  year 
2006  under  the  conservative  path.  That  is  not 
a  "worst  case"  path;  it  is  not  a  depression 
scenario.  It  is  what  a  prudent  steward  of  the 
program  ought  to  be  planning  for  just  in 
case — a  little  higher  unemployment,  a  little 
higher  inflation,  the  current  recession  plus 
one  additional,  moderate  recession  over  the 
next  10  years. 


And  what  about  the  economy?  Last  year, 
we  were  sufficiently  worried  about  the  ad- 
verse economic  impact  of  deficit  spending  to 
reach  a  difficult  budget  agreement  reducing 
the  deficit  by  some  S500  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  We  had  to  make  deep  budget  cute 
In  important  national  programs  like  Medi- 
care to  reach  this  agreement,  but  we  did  so 
in  the  national  interest.  A  Social  Security 
tax  cut  would  simply  blow  away  a  third  or 
more  of  that  bard-won  deficit  reduction.  And 
the  result  would  be  damaging  to  our  econ- 
omy. Economic  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shows  that  the  result 
would  be  lower  national  savings  and  invest- 
ment, higher  inflation  and  Interest  rates  and 
slower  economic  growth.  Just  what  Ameri- 
ca's wage  earners  don't  need  and  just  what 
the  Social  Security  system  does  not  need— 
the  tax  cut  itself  would  tend  to  bring  on  the 
less  favorable  conditions  that  the  actuaries 
are  concerned  about.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  strong  Social  Security 
system  is  a  healthy,  growing  economy. 

Moreover,  we  would  be  cutting  taxes  that 
the  program  really  needs.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  a  stronger  safety  reserve  right  now. 
the  contributions  that  today's  workers  make 
to  the  program  will  be  required  to  pay  their 
benefits  in  retirement.  We  have  a  rapidly 
changing  population.  Instead  of  the  situation 
today  where  there  are  only  three  recipients 
of  Social  Security  for  every  10  workers,  there 
will  be  five  pensioners  for  every  10  workers 
by  the  year  2030.  Some  of  that  additional 
burden  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  children 
of  today's  workers,  but  I  don't  think  the  par- 
ents in  the  work  force  of  this  country  expect 
to  pass  all  that  burden  on  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  What's  more,  the  pro- 
posal provides  only  minimal  tax  relief.  An 
average  worker — in  the  S20,000  to  S30.000 
earning  range — would  In  the  next  three  years 
see  an  increase  in  his  or  her  weekly  pay- 
check of  S2  to  S3.  An  Increase  is  welcome,  of 
course,  but  not  if  it  risks  the  economic  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  mind  of  that  worker's  el- 
derly parents.  But  that  is  just  what  the  tax 
cut  that  the  Senate  is  expected  to  consider 
would  do. 

On  all  accounts  then  I  find  myself  unable 
to  justify  a  Social  Security  tax  cut — the 
short-range  safety  of  the  Social  Security 
program,  the  longer-range  equities  between 
this  generation  and  the  next  and  the  impact 
on  the  national  economy. 

When  the  Senate  considers  this  proposal.  I 
will  be  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  Senator  Bentsen  for  all  of  the 
work  he  has  done  with  reference  to 
this,  and  I  am  sure,  when  we  are  fin- 
ished, it  will  pay  dividends  to  the  sen- 
iors of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
needs  15  minutes.  I  yield  trom  the  op- 
position 15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  trom  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  certain  amount  of  regret  that  I 
rise  to  opi>ose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  f^m  New 
York.  I  know  of  his  deep  commitment 
to  the  Social  Security  system  and  his 
lifetime  of  service  in  the  public  sector 
directed  at  attempting  to  secure  the 
best  possible  life  for  all  American  peo- 
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pie.  So  it  is  with  some  regret  that  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  &om  New  York 
makes  two  very  important  points.  The 
first  point  is  we  have  not  had  an  honest 
budget  process  over  the  last  several 
years.  We  have  been  using  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  to  hide  the  true 
size  of  the  budget  deficit.  The  use  of 
the  trust  fund  as  a  part  of  the  budget, 
of  course,  ended  last  year  when  we 
took  the  trust  fund  off  the  budget.  And 
now  the  deficit  that  we  see  of  $370  bil- 
lion is,  in  fact,  the  deficit  without  the 
use  of  the  trust  fund. 

Yet,  in  economic  terms,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  trust  fund  because 
the  trust  fund  surplus  is  invested  in 
Government  securities  that  are  used  to 
fund  other  functions  of  Government. 

So  in  one  sense,  we  are  not  using  it. 
The  deficit  reflects  what  is  the  true 
deficit.  But  in  another  sense,  we  are 
using  It  because  we  are  using  the  trust 
fund  surplus  to  invest  In  Government 
securities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  state  that  is 
the  case  whether  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  is  5.6  or  6.5  percent.  We  con- 
tinue to  use  a  surplus  to  finance  the 
non-Social-Security  exi>endltures  as 
long  as  we  nin  an  operating  deficit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  raised  the  question  of  trust 
yesterday,  which  was  spending  money 
for  other  things.  It  is  my  impression 
that  we  would  be  spending  money  for 
other  things  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  as  long  as  we  continued  to 
use  and  have  an  operating  deficit.  We 
continue  to  be  accumulating  a  surplus 
that  win  be  invested  In  Government  se- 
curities that  will  be  used  to  spend  on 
other  functions  of  Government. 

So  I  think  that  to  be  candid,  we  have 
to  be  clear  that  imder  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  well  as  imder  the  cur- 
rent system,  as  long  as  we  are  running 
an  operating  deficit,  we  are  using  the 
surplus  to  finance  other  functions  in 
Government. 

But  the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken 
that  for  a  decade  we  have  been  irre- 
sponsible in  trsrlng  to  hide  that  fact 
from  the  American  people.  And  we  now 
have  a  deficit  number  out  there  that  is 
clear,  and  the  challenge  is  before  us  to 
reduce  the  operating  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  that  is  right  on  target  is 
that  working  people  in  America  have 
not  seen  their  real  wages  go  up  much 
since  1960.  Indeed,  I  believe  working 
people  in  America  need  tax  relief.  They 
need  more  money  in  their  jmckets  to 
spend  on  things  that  they  see  fit  to 
spend  their  money  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
wages  and  after-tax  dollars  can  go  up. 
One  way  Is  if  we  have  productivity 
growth  and  productivity  increases.  An- 
other way  would  be  If  wage  settlements 
in  the  nineties  are  not  the  wage  settle- 
ments in   the   eighties,   and  working 


Americans  get  better  wages  through  a 
negotiated  process,  through  collective 
bargaining.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
way,  of  course,  is  tax  relief  for  working 
Americans. 

The  prospect  of  tax  relief  for  working 
Americans  is  a  real  possiblity.  One  way 
to  do  it  is,  of  course,  to  cut  the  Social 
Security  taxes  envisioned  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment.  Another 
way  to  do  it  might  be  to  provide  a  tar- 
geted income  tax  cut  for  working 
Americans.  Another  way  might  be  to 
provide  a  targeted  tax  credit  for  work- 
ing Americans. 

So  from  this  Senator  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  will 
get  no  argimient  on  either  of  the  two 
central  points  that  he  has  made  in  his 
argument;  and  that  is,  one,  that  the 
use  of  the  surplus  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity fund  to  mask  the  true  size  of  the 
budget  deficit  has  been  reprehensible, 
and  it  has  to  be  changed;  second,  that 
working  Americans  deserve  tax  relief, 
deserve  to  have  more  money  in  their 
pockets,  which  they  can  spend  in  any 
way  they  choose. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  solution  to 
these  problems,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
to  cut  out  the  reserves  and  return  So- 
cial Security  to  pay-as-you-go.  If  the 
concern  underlying  the  proposal  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  borrowing 
Social  Security  reserves  to  finance  def- 
icit spending,  then  that  is  an  issue  that 
should  be  dealt  with  directly,  not  by 
eliminating  the  reserves. 

I  believe  that  returning  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system  might  indeed  threaten 
long-term  prospects,  not  necessarily 
solvency,  but  prospects  for  our  most 
important  domestic  program.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  we  need  to  build 
sizable  reserves  over  the  next  30  years 
to  pay  out  benefits  to  the  baby 
boomers  when  we  retire.  Reducing  in- 
come to  the  trust  funds  now  would  sim- 
ply nmke  Social  Security  more  vulner- 
able in  the  future,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  also  have  to  be 
quite  candid  in  sasring  that  one  of  my 
foremost  concerns  with  the  proposal  is 
its  effect  on  future  generations.  One 
way  to  look  at  the  proposal  Is  to  say 
this  is  a  debate  between  capital  and 
labor.  This  is  a  debate  between  coupon 
clippers  and  blue  collar  wage  earners, 
and  that  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  way 
to  look  at  this  debate. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  debate, 
however,  is  that  this  Is  a  battle  be- 
tween those  people  who  are  now  work- 
ing, or  their  children  and  grand- 
children, between  short-term  relief  and 
long-term  problems.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cutting  the  Social  Security  tax 
now  would  provide  immediate  relief  to 
today's  workers,  but,  according  to 
some  preliminary  estimates  by  a  num- 
ber of  economists,  in  particular  Alan 
Auerbach  and  Larry  Kotlikoff,  the  av- 
erage baby  boomer  would  receive  in 
present  value  terms  about  a  2-percent 
reduction  in  lifetime  net  tax  burden. 


That  is  good  news.  But  the  bad  news  is 
that  someone  In  the  future  is  going  to 
have  to  make  up  this  loss  in  revenues 
when  the  baby  boomers  start  to  retire, 
and.  again,  according  to  Auerbach  and 
Kotlikoff,  to  maintain  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  we  will  have  to  raise  net 
taxes  on  future  workers,  who  are  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren,  by  8 
percent  over  a  lifetime.  That  is  a  short- 
term  gain  for  a  longer  term  major  loss. 
To  me,  that  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  burden- 
ing future  generations  with  enormous 
deficits  that  we  all  know  how  we  got 
to,  with  a  profligate  tax  cut  in  1981, 
with  so-called  Gramm-Rudman  fixes 
that  never  really  reduced  the  budget 
deficit.  We  all  know  how  we  got  to 
these  deficits,  and  that  is  now  a  burden 
that  we  have  put  on  our  children.  In 
addition  to  the  dramatically  lowered 
savings  as  a  result  of  this  deficit.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  now  I  am 
going  to  put  out  in  our  children's  fu- 
ture a  tax  time  bomb.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  my  foremost  concerns  is 
its  effect  on  future  generations. 

Next,  and  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  covered 
this  in  some  detail  with  charts,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO,  returning  Social 
Security  to  a  pay-as-you-go  system 
piles  on  an  extra  $200  billion  between 
now  and  1996  to  the  true  economic  defi- 
cit— not  the  fictitious  economic  deficit, 
but  the  true  economic  deficit,  which  is 
how  much  more  Government  spends 
than  it  takes  in. 

That  has  serious  repercussions  for 
our  economy.  These  Increased  deficits 
will  provide  some  short-term  stimulus. 
These  trends  will  be  overwhelmed  in 
the  long  run.  As  CBO  says,  real  interest 
rates,  inflation,  foreign  investment, 
and  the  trade  deficit  will  be  higher, 
while  GNP,  savings  investment,  and 
capital  stock  will  be  lower.  There  is 
virtual  unanimity  in  the  economic  cir- 
cles that  lower  deficits  will  improve 
our  long-term  economic  prospects.  And 
this  proposal  takes  us  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection with  higher  deficits  and  lower 
growth.  I  think  this  is  another  example 
of  the  tradeoff  between  short-term  gain 
and  the  longer  term  major  loss;  again, 
another  reason  why  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief— and  I 
say  this  with  great  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator flxjm  New  York — that  the  deci- 
sions we  made  in  1983,  decisions  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
played  a  pivotal  role,  in  which  he  was 
not  only  eloquent  in  talking  about  So- 
cial Security  as  the  best  expression  of 
community  we  have  in  America,  but  in 
terms  of  thinking  through  how  we  deal 
with  Social  Security  damands  in  the 
long  run.  that  those  decisions  were  not 
without  pain.  But  I  continue  to  assert 
that  they  were  correct. 

And  they  should  be  adhered  to  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  remains  strong  and  viable 
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1  and  for  their  children. 
Blight  dream,  but  I  do 
hold  out  hope  that,  if  we  manage  to 
keep  the  reservei  i  and  eliminate  the  op- 
erating deflclt,  tpe  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy win  be  overwhelmingly  positive. 

We  had  Alan  iGreenspan  in  the  Fi- 
nance ConunlttAe  one  day  to  testify 
and  was  asked  the  question:  Mr.  Green- 
span, if  we  allow  the  surplus  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  ana  eliminate  the  operat- 
ing deficit,  whatt.  happens  to  interest 
rates?  He  said  ipterest  rates  would  be 
about  3  percent.  iMr.  President,  can  you 
imagine  what  S^percent  Interest  rates 
would  mean  for  bur  economy? 

So,  I  hold  out  the  hope  that  we  will 
live  up  to  the  original  concept  of  1983 
and  we  will  reduce  the  operating  defi- 
cit with  all  of!  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic gains  fi-oi*  that  action. 

Mr.  President!  I  want  to  conclude 
with  a  promise!  to  my  distinguished 
friend  trom  New]  York  and  to  everyone 
who  is  participaiting  in  and  watching 
the  debate.  I  believe  that  we  will  find  a 
way  to  provide  meaningful  tax  relief 
for  working  fanjiilies.  I  hope  that  all 
my  colleagues  Who  are  voting  for  this 
amendment,  and^  all  those  who  are  vot- 
ing against  it  fof  whatever  reason,  will 
join  me  in  making  a  commitment  to 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Moynihan 
amendment  by  t  le  end  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; in  other  w  jrds,  real  tax  relief  for 
working  famlliee . 

We  must  not  do  it  by  jeopardizing  the 
hard-earned  security  of  generations 
that  depend  on  Social  Security,  or  by 
raising  taxes  on  future  generations 
that  have  not  begun  to  work  or  to  vote. 
I  see  today's  voQe,  frankly,  as  a  begin- 
ning of  a  proc#88  that  will  not  end 
until  we  have  f4iund  the  right  way  to 
achieve  what  I  tjhlnk  are  proper  goals. 

So  in  summasy,  we  need  an  honest 
budget  process,  me  need  tax  relief  for 
working  Americans,  we  need  to  cut  the 
deficit  for  increased  growth.  And  I  am 
not  prepared  tt  further  burden  our 
children  and  gl'andchlldren  who  al- 
ready suffer  under  the  burden  of  the 
horrendous  deficits  of  the  last  decade. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  New  Ybrk  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIILAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  ithe  distinguished,  re- 
markably eloquAit  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  may  I  thank  my  neighbor, 
colleague,  and  nriend.  Senator  Brad- 
LKT.  for  the  tome  of  his  remarks,  for 
the  thoughtfulnjBss  and  for  the  accu- 
racy with  respect  to  one  Auerbach 
judgment.  Everj^hing  he  said  is  so  and 
at  least  I  understand  it  the  same  way 
he  does.  We  could  come  out  differently, 
but  we  do  not  bave  to  make  up  the 
facts  or  invent  liew  terrors  of  the  Idnd 
we  have  heard. 

I  am  so  regretful  to  say  that  the 
President  wrote  yesterday  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  thit  Senator  Moynthan's 
propooal  "would  return  Social  Security 
to   the   same   fnanclng  scheme   that 


drove  the  system  to  the  brink  of  insol- 
vency in  1982." 

The  arrangement  we  have  today  was 
put  in  place  in  1977  and  it  is  the  staff 
director  of  our  1983  conunlssion,  Robert 
J.  Myers  who  proposed  that  we  return 
to  pay-as-you-go,  saying  the  1977  ar- 
rangement has  not  worked  because  we 
have  entered  a  period  of  structural 
deficits. 

Finally,  he  mentioned  Dr.  Alan 
Greenspan,  who  was  chairman  of  our 
commission.  In  hearings  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  asked  Dr.  Greenspan,  "If 
we  continue  to  use  the  Social  Security 
surplus  as  if  it  were  general  revenue 
and  spend  it  on  current  consumption  of 
Government,  or  if  we  just  take  away 
that  surplus  by  cutting  back  the  tax 
vote,  would  there  be  any  real  economic 
difference  to  our  situation  in  the  year 
2030?"  And  he,  with  admirable  brevity, 
said  "none." 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
that.  He  wants  to  see  changes  made 
that  would  indeed  increase  savings.  So 
did  I.  It  did  not  happen.  But  there  we 
are. 

I  thank  Senator  Bradley. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  able  and  learned  Senator  firom 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  our  distinguished  leader  on  So- 
cial Security  matters,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  He 
has  labored  in  the  vineyards  for  years 
in  defense  of  the  integrrlty  of  the  Social 
Security  system.  He  is  acknowledged 
by  every  Senator  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  the  authority  in  this  field. 

When  the  President  writes  as  he  did 
yesterday,  that  Senator  Moynihan's 
proposal  would  return  Social  Security 
to  the  same  financing  scheme  that 
drove  the  system  to  the  brink  of  insol- 
vency in  1982.  that  is  outright  blas- 
phemy. It  is  simply  not  true.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  writing  these  letters  and 
speeches  for  our  distingxiished  Presi- 
dent, but  he  or  she  should  hew  to  a 
higher  standard  of  truth  and  accuracy. 
I  listened  to  President  Bush  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  claiming 
that  we  are  reducing  the  deficit  by  over 
$500  billion  in  the  next  5  years,  mean- 
while, in  part  2,  page  294,  of  his  budget 
submission  be  proposed  increasing  the 
national  debt  by  $1  trillion,  from  S3.1 
to  $4.1  trillion  to  get  us  through  the 
1992  election.  One  trillion,  not  in  5 
years,  but  in  18  months,  all  to  get  us  by 
the  1992  election.  That  is  the  same  kind 
of  monkeyshine  that  we  have  here  this 
morning  again.  And  the  media  con- 
spires with  us  in  committing  this  ter- 
rible charade  and  fraud. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  claims  that  the  Mo3mihan 
amendment  would  create  a  tax  time 
bomb.  You  know  we  live  in  a  bizarre 
society  indeed.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  ft"om  New  York  is  trjrlng 
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to  prevent,  he  is  trying  to  eliminate  a 
tax  time  bomb.  Incidentally,  of  course, 
we  could  not  have  a  tax  time  bomb  now 
if  the  people  didn't  agree  to  it.  Oh  no, 
not  as  long  as  the  people  stay  asleep 
and  reelect  us.  Read  our  lipe. 

And  then  our  distinguished  colleague 
fi"om  New  Mexico  ended  his  peroration 
yesterday  claiming  that  Senator  Moy- 
nihan and  his  allies  are  raiding  the  So- 
cial Security  fund.  The  truth  is  that 
100  percent  are  agreeing  right  this 
minute  to  raid  that  fund.  It  is  exactly 
this  raiding  of  the  Social  Security 
kitty  that  the  Senator  flrom  New  York 
is  trying  to  stop. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  Vaclar  Havel,  the 
President  of  Czechoslovakia.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  late  Senator  Scoop  Jack- 
son, myself,  and  others  were  in  Prague 
and  we  made  attempts  to  meet  with 
dissident  leaders.  We  found  out  the 
Prague  police  were  following  us.  We 
were  headed  back  to  the  airport  when 
all  of  a  sudden  our  car  detoured  into 
the  mountains.  We  came  into  a  private 
home,  sat  in  a  room,  and  I  turned  to 
Scoop,  after  minutes  and  said  we  were 
wasting  time,  there  were  no  dissidents 
there. 

When  our  hosts  determined  that  we 
had  not  been  followed,  the  door  of  the 
closet  opened  and  out  stepped  Vaclav. 
He  sat  down  with  us  and  we  started 
talking.  We  were  trying  to  encourage 
him  and  express  our  admiration  for 
what  he  was  doing. 

I  can  see  Senator  Jackson  now.  He 
said,  "but,  Mr.  Havel,  do  you  under- 
stand that  we  have  Jackson- Vanlk  that 
brings  economic  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists here  so  that  we  can  get  the 
dissidents  out?"  Havel  looked  him  in 
the  eye  and  said.  "Senator,  we  are  not 
a  bit  interested  in  leaving." 

You  could  have  thrown  a  dish  rag  in 
Scoop's  face.  It  was  a  shock  to  me,  too. 
Havel  continued.  He  said,  "You  know 
Czechoslovakia  was  raped  in  1938  and 
1948  and  in  1968."  He  said,  "If  I  and  my 
generation  do  not  see  it  through  and 
stick  it  out,  if  we  do  not  stay  here,  the 
world  will  never  again  know  a  free 
Czechoslovakia. ' ' 

Riding  to  the  airport.  I  turned  to 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  said.  "That  fel- 
low has  got  a  lot  of  courage,  but  he  will 
never  see  a  free  Czechoslovakia  in  his 
day,  and  you  and  I  will  never  see  it." 
Of  course  I  was  wrong,  despite  the  fact 
that  Havel  was  arrested  soon  after- 
ward. But  the  point  is  that  when  Havel 
took  the  Presidency,  almost  verbatim, 
he  told  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
that  we  have  been  lied  to  for  40  years. 
We  Czechs  have  been  saying  one  thing 
and  believing  another.  He  said  Czecho- 
slovakia has  many  problems  but  only 
Czechs  can  solve  them. 

And  in  a  similar  fashion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  systematically  lied  to  for  10  years 
by  our  government.  We  have  been  say- 
ing one  thing  and  believing  another. 
And,  yes.   with  all  the  problems  we 
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have,  only  we  can  solve  them.  Now  the 
dlstlngTiished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  an  initiative  here  to  help  solve  one 
problem  and  bring  us  one  step  back  to- 
ward reality.  We  have  been  lying  to  the 
American  people  that  there  is  a  tree 
lunch.  Read  our  lips,  just  reelect  us,  it 
does  not  cost  anything. 

They  have  a  graphic  reminder  in 
Times  Square,  in  Senator  Moynihan's 
backyard,  that  spins  along  like  a 
speedometer.  I  saw  it  the  other  morn- 
ing on  TV.  It  clocks  the  increase  in  the 
national  debt.  The  national  debt  had 
soared  to  $3.4  trillion. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  all 
know  that  spending  will  continue  to  go 
up,  up,  and  away,  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Oh,  100  Senators  will  run  over  here 
knocking  over  the  desks  to  give 
speeches  about  how  we  have  to  stop 
spending.  But  we  shamelesly  continue 
this  Ijring  to  the  American  people, 
promising  a  free  lunch,  as  the  debt 
soars  and  interest  costs  skyrocket,  in- 
creasing in  increments  of  some  $30  bil- 
lion a  year,  for  absolutely  nothing. 

Each  year  we  go  up  and  up.  We  cut  a 
little  here  on  Medicaid,  and  we  cut  a 
little  there  on  something  else.  Then 
when  the  Senator  wants  to  bring  us 
back  into  reality  and  to  stop  what  he 
calls  thievery,  what  our  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Senator  Heinz,  called 
embezzlement,  his  opponents  turn  the 
facts  inside  out.  Senator  Moynihan's 
Initiative  would  bring  truth  in  budget- 
ing, but  the  Senator  fi-om  New  York  is 
accused  of  raiding  Social  Security.  He 
seeks  to  protect  against  the  double 
taxation  of  future  generations,  yet  he 
is  accused  of  creating  a  tax  time  bomb. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  has  already  been  stripped 
bare.  There  is  no  trust  and  no  fund. 

It  is  like  the  S&L's.  The  saving  and 
loans  had  a  lot  of  real  estate  on  the 
books,  a  lot  of  property,  a  lot  of  shop- 
ping centers,  a  lot  of  deposits,  and  ev- 
erything else,  until  you  looked  inside 
and  found  out  there  was  nothing  there. 
The  assets  were  strictly  on  paper. 
Livewise,  when  this  generation  comes 
along  and  they  look  inside  the  Social 
Security  vault  in  the  year  2010,  they 
will  find  it  is  empty,  stacked  high  with 
lOU's.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  true 
tax  time  bomb. 

Because  to  make  good  on  those 
lOU's.  those  liabilities,  we  will  have  to 
raise  trillion  of  dollars  in  new  taxes  in 
the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the 
American  public  supported  hefty  new 
Social  Security  taxes  in  1983  in  ex- 
change for  a  promise  that  the  resulting 
huge  revenue  surpluses  would  be  safe- 
guarded in  a  Social  Security  trust  fUnd 
to  provide  for  baby-boomer  retirees  in 
the  next  century.  The  Social  Security 
surplus  will  be  S60  billion  in  1991  alone. 
The  cumulative  surplus  by  1994  will  be 
over  $500  billion. 

The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  using  every  dollar  of  the  trust 


fund  surpluses— more  than  $1  billion  a 
week— to  meet  the  ongoing  dally  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  So,  as  I 
said,  concerning  the  trust  fund,  there 
is  no  trust  and  no  fund. 

The  administration  seeks  to  continue 
the  current  practice  because  it  creates 
an  appearance  that  the  deficit  is  lower 
than  it  actually  is.  For  example,  for 
fiscal  yeau-  1991,  the  actual  deficit  will 
be  approximately  $378  billion,  but  by 
spending  the  $60  billion  trust  fund  sur- 
plus the  administration  gets  to  claim 
that  the  denciris  only  $318  billion. 
Meanwhile,  the  Social  Security  cup- 
board is  bare. 

Can  the  people  of  America  not  under- 
stand this?  Yes,  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  they  under- 
stand it.  I  read  from  an  NCPSSM  com- 
munication: 

Elarller  this  past  week  our  members  over- 
whelming-ly  opposed  the  continuing-  use  of 
Social  Security  surpluses,  expected  this  year 
alone  to  total  more  than  S70  billion,  to  fi- 
nance the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

They  understand  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  But  we  in  this  body  are 
not  thinking  of  future  generations.  We 
are  worried  about  the  next  election. 
The  credo  here  is,  if  posterity  can  do 
nothing  for  us,  then  why  should  we  do 
anything  for  posterity?  So  let's  forget 
posterity  and  look  to  the  next  election. 

It  is  a  dirty  shame.  It  is  an  embar- 
rassment. I  have  expressed  my  pride  in 
being  a  professional  politician,  but  in 
40  years  this  is  the  worst  display  of  the 
worst  kind  of  politics  I  have  ever  seen. 
When  up  is  down  and  black  is  white. 
When  you  try  to  stop  a  raid,  they  call 
it  a  raid.  When  you  try  to  defuse  a  time 
bomb,  they  say  you  are  creating  a  time 
bomb. 

How,  after  all  this  lying,  are  we 
going  to  make  ourselves  honest?  When 
I  tried  to  get  some  measure  of  truth  in 
budgeting  last  year  by  taking  Social 
Security  off  budget,  the  junior  Senator 
ftom  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  was  leading 
the  fight  to  keep  it  on  budget. 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman,  before 
Hollings  got  his  name  on  it,  permitted 
the  sequester  of  Social  Security  and 
forbade  sequestering  defense.  I  will 
give  you  the  original  draft  bill.  I  ar- 
gued to  protect  Social  Security.  The 
distinguished  Senator  f^om  Texas  ar- 
gued against  that  view.  I  insisted  that 
we  were  not  going  to  allow  the  raiding 
of  the  trust  fund.  That  is  how  we  got, 
on  14  up-or-down  votes,  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  to  vote  for  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings.  They  were  not  about  to 
vote  for  a  raid  on  those  fUnds. 

But  that  is  what  the  Senator  f^om 
Texas  had  in  his  original  paper,  that 
we  would  sequester  Social  Security  and 
not  defense.  He  knew  what  he  had  in 
mind.  I  knew  what  I  had  in  mind. 

So,  they  are  not  looking  at  safe- 
guarding the  future,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  looking  at  the  juicy,  sky- 


rocketing trust  funds  we  are  going  to 
spend  today  to  hide  the  deficit.  They 
are  not  looking  at  the  year  2010  or  2020. 
They  are  looking  at  today,  now.  here, 
and  how  we  get  reelected  by  sajrlng 
"read  my  lips."  They  are  thinking,  let 
us  bust  the  trust  fund,  make  it  a  slush 
fund,  and  by  next  year  it  will  generate 
revenue  of  $191  million  a  day.  That  is 
the  size  of  the  daily  Social  Security 
surplus— $161  million— and  we  are 
spending  every  dime  of  it  on  day-to-day 
Government  expenses. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  trom 
New  York  says,  by  the  year  2000,  sur- 
plus Social  Security  revenues  will  be  $4 
billion  a  week,  amounting  to  $571  mil- 
lion a  day.  This  is  the  full-scale  raid 
they  want  to  continue.  All  in  the  name 
of  trust.  All  in  the  name  of  preventing 
a  tax  time  bomb.  They  come  and  say, 
"Let  us  keep  it  up.  People  will  never 
catch  on." 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  be  spending, 
under  the  current  scheme,  $571  million 
a  day,  over  a  half-billion  a  day  out  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  ftmd.  When 
all  those  accumulated  lOU's  come  due 
in  the  next  century,  they  will  have  to 
raise  taxes.  That  is  exactly  the  tax 
time  bomb  the  Senator  trom  New  York 
is  trying  to  prevent. 

I  opposed  Reaganomlcs,  the  free 
lunch  approach  to  tax  cuts.  Tax  cuts 
were  going  to  give  us  growth,  growth, 
growth.  That  is  all  I  could  hear  around 
this  blooming  place.  Growth.  It  was 
like  a  magical  incantation. 

Now,  they  finally  got  old  Hollings 
talking  about  growth.  He  wants  to  cut 
taxes.  But  now  the  supply  side  crowd  is 
changing  its  tune.  I  have  been  around 
here  trying  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  the 
bills.  I  tried  for  4  years  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  to  fireeze  spending.  We  could  not 
get  that. 

I  tried  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 
Yes,  we  did  cut  the  deficit  f^m  $221 
billion  down  to  $150  billion  in  the  first 
full  year.  We  complied.  But  then  for 
the  past  3  years  we  have  finessed  it 
with  these  budget  summits.  It  has  been 
a  total  fraud. 

So  I  said,  all  right,  let  us  join  with 
the  supply  slders  on  this  tax  cut  so  we 
will  expose  the  f^ud  and  the  people 
will  wake  up.  But.  no.  they  do  not  want 
anybody  to  understand  and  see  what  is 
going  on  up  here.  As  long  as  we  can 
continue  spending  the  trust  fUnds  and 
getting  ourselves  elected,  as  long  as  we 
can  tell  you  folks  out  there  that 
there's  a  free  lunch  and  call  for  relief 
on  taxes,  then  politics  will  prevail  and 
the  country  will  go  down,  down,  down. 
That  worries  me. 

We  do  not  have  a  fiscal  policy.  We  do 
not  have  a  trade  policy.  We  do  not  have 
an  energy  policy.  We  do  not  have  a 
housing  policy.  And  the  education  pol- 
icy says  give  up  on  public  education 
and  let  us  switch  to  the  private 
schools.  What  kind  of  leadership  is  this 
up  here? 
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equal  to  18  montl 
curlty  benefits  b| 
Social  Security 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  time. 
What  the  Senat>r  ftx>ra  New  York  is 
trying  to  do — ana  I  admire  him  for  it — 
is  get  truth  in  budgeting  so  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whojdo  not  understand  all 
these  things  abjout  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  and  sequester  and  summit 
agreements  and  everything  else,  let 
them  just  see  where  the  money  is 
going.  And  the  noney  is  going  down 
the  tube  today  a :.  the  rate  of  S164  mil- 
lion a  day  out  ol  that  Social  Security 
trust  fUnd.  And  ;hat  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  stop,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  sucieed  here.  I  hope  we 
can  get  a  majority  to  speak  sense  and 
truth  to  the  Ame  rlcan  people. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  thai  the  tax  rollback  em- 
bodied in  this  lamendment  will  not 
eliminate  the  aiinual  Social  Security 
surpluses.  Far  from  it.  Even  with  this 
tax  cut,  significant  Social  Security 
surpluses  will  continue  to  be  gen- 
erated, though  not  at  the  current  ex- 
cessive pace.  For  instance,  without  the 
pajrroll  tax  cut,  there  will  be  a  Social 
Security  surplus  of  $129  billion  in  1996. 
Under  the  Moynihan  amendment,  the 
1996  surplus  will  ;be  reduced  to  S78  bil- 
lion. This  will  atiU  ensure  a  healthy 
and  growing  Sopial  Security  reserve 
worth  of  Social  Se- 
1997.  Indeed,  current 
jneflciaries  strongly 
support  the  Moytiihan  amendment  pre- 
cisely because  df  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  hugie  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  President^  our  colleague  Pat 
MOTNIHAN  is  renbwned  for  his  scholar- 
ship and  erudlticHi,  but  the  issue  here  is 
not  exactly  the  political  equivalent  of 
nuclear  physics.  Ifne  you  for  or  against 
cutting  regressljire  pasrroll  taxes  on 
working  Amerldms?  Are  you  for  or 
against  masking  the  Federal  budget  by 
massively  and  ^stematically  siphon- 
ing off  insurance  contribution  revenues 
f^m  the  Social  I  Security  trust  fund? 
Every  Senator  should  be  able  to  answer 
those  questions  ^  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

Mr.  MOYNn^.  Mr.  President, 
many  times  in  15  years  I  have  had  an 
occasion  to  tha|ik  the  Senator  f^m 
South  Carolina.  And  never  more  than 
for  his  remark.  In  effect,  that  one  of 
the  corrupting  p^*oce88e8  involved  here 
Is  that  we  are  cotruptlng  the  language. 
If  ever  we  learned  ansrthlng  from 
George  Orwell  aid  his  generation,  it  is 
that  corrupting  the  language  of  poli- 
tics is  a  profoundly  serious  thing.  Peo- 
ple who  could  faif  ly  be  characterized  as 
raiding  the  tnidt  funds,  charged  that 
those  who  oppo^  this  are  raiding  the 
tnut  funds.         i 

That  is  the  sort  of  inversion  of  lan- 
guage that  Orwell  wrote  about.  And  we 
are  not  Inunune  io  it. 

I  was  ]u8t  deeply  disappointed  that 
someone  gave  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  [letter  on  this  subject 
which  does  not  stand  scrutiny.  It  is  not 
ao.  And  it  is  painful.  But  we  will  vote. 


In  the  end,  whatever  happens,  we  will 
vote.  That  remains  to  us. 

I  see  my  very  good  friend,  and  co- 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  and  I  yield  15  minutes.  Is 
that  adaquate  for  his  purpose? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina because  a  very  important  part  of 
this  overall  effort  is,  in  fact,  as  he  has 
just  stated:  truth  in  budgeting;  rather 
than  the  idea  that  we  can  somehow 
mask  the  size  of  the  deflcit  by  using 
Social  Security  revenues. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  York  also.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  and  to  work  with  him  in 
offering  this  pajrroll  tax  cut  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution  today. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  will  be  a  vote 
to  strengthen  Social  Security,  not 
weaken  it,  by  returning  to  pay-as-you- 
go  financing,  as  a  Senator  was  talking 
about  earlier. 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  will 
be  a  vote  to  continue  what  effectively 
is  a  charade,  the  charade  of  overtaxing 
working  Americans  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  generate  huge  payroll  tax 
surpluses  that  are  immediately  spent 
on  non-Social  Security  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  program  that  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt created  to  help  provide  a  retire- 
ment for  America's  elderly  is  today 
being  carelessly  used  to  subsidize 
spending  on  programs  that  are  totally 
unrelated  to  Social  Security.  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens  are  fed  up.  They  are 
sick  and  tired  of  this.  And  so  am  I  and 
so  are  many  of  our  colleagues.  Both  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  and  Seniors  Co- 
alition support  pay-as-you-go  financing 
and  support  the  Moynihan-Kasten 
amendment. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  defeat  our 
proposal,  charges  will  be  made  that  it 
threatens  benefits.  That  is  wrong.  It 
does  not  threaten  benefits.  That  is  non- 
sense. 

The  Social  Security  actuary  confirms 
that  a  100-percent  reserve  is  safe  level, 
and  our  proposal  reaches  150  percent. 
Our  proposal  then  provides  the  payroll 
tax  necessary  to  ensure  the  soundness 
of  Social  Security  for  75  years  and  be- 
yond. By  deflnition,  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing guarantees  benefits.  And  it  re- 
stores integrity  to  the  Social  Security 
system. 

In  fact,  the  Moynihan-Kasten  amend- 
ment protects  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem much  longer  than  current  law 
does. 

The  reason  some  of  our  opponents 
dislike  it  so  much  is  it  exposes  the 
means  by  which  the  payroll  tax  is  pres- 
ently used  to  subsidize  unrelated  Gov- 
ernment spending. 


Restoring  pay-as-you-go  financing  to 
Social  Security  is  the  first  reason  to 
support  the  Moynihan-Kasten  proposal. 
And  the  second  reason,  and  equally  im- 
portant, is  tax  relief  for  working  men 
and  women,  for  the  blue-collar  men  and 
women  across  this  country. 

Apparently,  some  of  my  colleagues, 
unfortunately,  have  been  persuaded  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  CBO,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  has  declared  that 
cutting  taxes  will  lead  to  lower  and 
slower  economic  growth. 

While  there  is  nothing  new  about 
CBO  declaring  that  reduced  taxes  lead 
to  slower  growth,  it  is  certainly  new 
for  Republicans  to  start  believing  that. 
I  did  not  believe  CBO  a  decade  ago 
when  they  argrued  tax  cuts  would  slow 
economic  growth,  and  I  do  not  believe 
them  today. 

The  Congrressional  Budget  Office. 
CBO,  arbitrarily  dismisses  the  direct 
impact  of  taxes  on  the  cost  of  labor  and 
the  resulting  effect  on  employment.  In 
contrast,  a  number  of  economists,  par- 
ticularly Gary  and  Aldona  Robbins  and 
Steve  Entin  have  produced  studies 
showing  that  the  Moynihan-Kasten 
proposal  will  Increase  economic  growth 
and  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs  in  this  decade. 

In  the  1980's,  America  enjoyed  a 
record-breaking  economic  expansion  in 
large  part  because  we  cut  taxes,  giving 
American  families  and  businesses  more 
freedom  over  their  economic  decisions. 
This  freedom  sparked  a  historic  recov- 
ery, creating  over  21  million  new  jobs, 
raising  family  incomes  and  increasing 
business  profits. 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  expan- 
sion of  the  1980's  has  now  ground  to  a 
halt.  In  March,  unemployment  rose  to 
6.8  percent.  I  hope  this  is  sufficient  to 
convince  my  colleagues  that  inaction 
is  no  longer  tolerable.  This  recession 
has  now  cost  2  million  Americans  their 
jobs.  How  much  longer  is  Congress 
going  to  do  nothing? 

A  progrowth  economic  program  is 
needed  to  pull  the  economy  out  of  the 
recession  and  sustain  a  high  level  of 
economic  growth  throughout  the  1990's. 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  this  program 
must  be  a  decision  that  we  must  make 
to  reduce  payroll  taxes. 

PICA  taxes  were  increased  six  times 
during  the  1980's.  from  5.1  to  7.65  per- 
cent. The  tax  is  now  so  high  It  is  cost- 
ing jobs  and  closing  small  businesses. 

This  legislation,  our  legislation, 
would  reduce  payroll  taxes  from  7.65  to 
6.65  percent  on  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  and  this  cut  would  be 
fully  phased  in  by  1996.  This  would  con- 
stitute a  tax  cut  of  $160  billion  over  the 
next  6  years. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see  f^om  the 
chart,  our  proposal  would  put  up  to 
$693  annually  back  into  the  pockets  of 
working  Americans  and  the  businesses 
that  employ  them. 
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The  $160  billion  tax  cut  would  merely 
reduce  taxes  by  the  amount  they  were 
raised  this  fall  in  the  budget  summit. 
It  is  now  clear  the  budget  summit  tax 
hikes  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
severity  of  the  recession  and  the  job 
loss  I  stated  earlier.  I  note  this  with 
irony,  that  the  so-called  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  has  now  brought  some  of 
the  largest  deficits  in  U.S.  history. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  while  the  Moy- 
nihan-Kasten  i>ayroll  tax  proposal  is  a 
substantial  tax  cut,  it  does  increase 
the  taxable  wage  base.  Although  this 
wage  base  increase  offsets  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tax  cut,  it  is  an  undesirable 
precedent. 

In  response  to  this  concern — and  I 
want  to  point  this  out  particularly  to 
my  Republican  colleagues— Senator 
MOYNIHAN  and  I  have  rtvised  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  today.  Our 
revision  lowers  the  Social  Security 
revenue  number  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  2-percentage  point  pajrroll  tax 
cut  with  no  wage  base  increase. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see  from  the 
chart  behind  me  now,  chart  No.  2,  a 
payroll  tax  cut  with  no  wage  base  in- 
crease would  double  the  job  creation 
and  the  gross  national  product  growth 
from  the  proposal. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  negative  Impact  of 
PICA  taxes  on  small  business.  The  pay- 
roll tax  is  the  highest  tax  that  most 
small  businesses  pay,  and  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  workers  now  pay 
more  in  pajrroll  tax  than  in  income  tax. 
It  is  a  particularly  heavy  burden  on  the 
millions  of  self-employed  Americans 
who  must  pay  both  the  employer  and 
employee  portion  of  that  tax. 

Our  plan  would  save  an  employer 
earning  $30,000  a  year,  with  10  employ- 
ees each  earning  $18,000  a  year,  $2,400  in 
PICA  taxes.  A  small  business  with  a 
payroll  of  $1  million  would  save  $10,000 
in  taxes  per  year.  That  goes  a  long  way 
toward  hiring  another  employee. 

What  we  are  trying  to  work  with  here 
is  jobs  and  job  creation,  working 
outselves  out  of  this  economic  reces- 
sion that  we  find  ourselves  In. 

The  Dallas-based  Policy  for  Innova- 
tion concludes  in  their  recent  study  by 
Gary  and  Aldona  Robbins  that  by  re- 
ducing the  pajrroll  tax  now  and  creat- 
ing jobs  euid  expanding  the  economy, 
we  actually  strengthen  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Only  by  creating  jobs  now  can  we  en- 
sure there  will  be  enough  wage  earners 
in  20  years  paying  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity to  guarantee  an  adequate  tax  base. 

The  American  dream  still  eludes  too 
many  American  working  families. 
They  are  finding  it  harder  to  achieve 
the  same  standard  of  living  their  par- 
ents enjoyed.  And  the  chief  cause  is  the 
skyrocketing  of  Federal  taxes.  Today's 
median-income  families  face  an  effec- 
tive  tax   rate — talking   about   income 
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and  pajrroll  taxes  combined— more  than 
double  what  their  parents  faced  in  the 
1950's. 

Throughout  the  1980's,  Republicans 
worked  to  reduce  that  tax  burden.  The 
1981  Reagan  tax  cut  bill  slashed  income 
taxes  25  percent  for  middle-income 
Americans,  and  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  removed  nearly  4  million  poor 
Americans  from  the  tax  rolls  alto- 
gether. The  people  responded  by  giving 
three  consecutive  landslide  victories  to 
our  party. 

However,  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
come tax  burden  was  reduced,  the  pay- 
roll tax  increases  legislated  in  1977 
kept  middle  class  tax  burdens  too  high. 
So  a  reduction  in  the  payroll  tax  will 
grive  a  well-deserved  tax  cut  to  132 
working  Americans  and  millions  of 
small  businesses;  it  will  create  jobs  and 
boost  economic  growth  and,  most  im- 
portant, it  will  restore  integrity  to  the 
Social  Security  financing  system. 

I  have  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  from  constitu- 
ents in  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  print  letters  from  constituents 
in  Wisconsin  in  the  Recx)RD  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
supporting  pay-as-you-go  financing 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
I>endent  Business,  the  Seniors  Coali- 
tion, the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Restaurant  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  the  Remod- 
eling Industry  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  significant  and  very  important 
vote. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others;  the  question  we  are 
faced  with  is:  Are  we  going  to  sit  back 
and  let  this  recession  continue  or  are 
we  going  to  directly  involve  ourselves 
in  a  way  to  help  working  men  and 
women,  or  are  we  going  to  directly  in- 
volve ourselves  in  helping  put  them 
back  to  work  by  reducing  the  FICA  tax 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  we  going  to 
restore  integrity  to  the  overall  Social 
Security  system,  but  even  more  impor- 
tant, to  the  overall  budgeting  system? 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  Mojmihan 
amendment  will  serve  to  not  only 
strengthen  the  Social  Security  system, 
but  also  to  restore  integrity  to  our 
overall  budgeting  system. 


EXHiBrr  1 

Appleton,  WI.  March  18, 1991. 
Dear  Senator  Kasten:  The  answer  Is  obvi- 
ous. Yes,  I  support  you  and  your  effort*  on 
Social  Security  tax  reform. 

Please  keep  up  the  grood  work  and  don't 
back    down.    Our    country    needs    realistic 
thinking  leaders  such  as  yourself. 
Thank  you  and  keep  up  the  grood  work. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Smtth. 

MDJOCQUA,  Wl,  March  18.  1991. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  Louise  and  I  are 
retired  and  we  both  object  to  the  excess  So- 
cial Security  monies  withheld  from  the  cur- 
rent Income  of  working  families.  Hopefully 
the  "Moynlhan-Kasten"  bill  can  be  passed. 
We  don't  need  foolish  partisan  spending. 
What's  wrong  with  a  surplus!?  And  getting 
back  to  balancing  the  budget!  If  my  business 
had  been  managed  like  our  Government's  we 
would  have  been  closed  almost  before  we 
started. 

Good  Luck, 

Hans  &  Louise  Houtreman. 

P.S.— Louise  manages  your  mothers  shop 
Town  ti  Country. 

Pladjfield,  Wl,  March  15. 1991. 
Senator  Robert  Kasten, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  1  am  writing  to 
you  in  regards  to  your  bill  to  restrict  the  use 
of  Social  Security  funds  for  uses  other  than 
they  were  intended.  I  feel  this  is  totally 
wrong.  It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  begin  to 
take  the  budget  seriously. 

The  nation  and  Its  Government  has  to  live 
within  it's  means.  If  the  answer  Is  that  It  Is 
to  big  to  manage  then  It  Is  time  to  reduce 
the  size  of  government  so  that  It  can  be  con- 
trolled. The  federal  government  cannot  be 
all  things  to  all  people. 

I  feel  that  not  only  the  Social  Security 
Trust  fund  should  be  removed  from  the  budg- 
et and  treated  and  used  for  It's  intended  pur- 
pose, but  that  other  trust  funds  also  be 
placed  out  side  the  regular  budget  (e.g..  the 
Aviation  trust  fund  and  others)  so  that  their 
positive  balances  are  not  used  to  offset  the 
budget  deficit. 

The  problem  is  not  with  the  taxes  we  pay, 
it  Is  with  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Con- 
gress spends! 

I'm  wining  to  support  you  and  work  with 
you  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  reducing 
spending,  not  by  Increasing  Taxes! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stuart  H.  Clark. 

Seymour,  Wl. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten;  I  am  retired  and  it 
hurts  me  to  think  that  I  am  receiving  Social 
Security  dollars  that  my  children  and  grand- 
children are  paying. 

If  the  government  is  spending  the  excess 
on  other  things,  there  is  no  way  that  they 
will  ever  receive  anything  for  their  hard 
eaimed  money. 

Things  must  change. 

Thomas  Landwehr. 

Carl's  Barber  Shop, 
Juneau,  Wl.  March  27. 1991. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  I  am  a  self-em- 
ployed businessman  and  feel  I  am  excessively 
taxed  for  FICA. 

I  too  am  disappointed  with  what  Congress 
Is  spending  my  money  out  of  Social  Security 
funds  for  punnses  they  were  not  intended 
for. 

Although  I  have  to  be  i>e88imistlc  about 
taxes  ever  going  down,  I  hope  you  keep  up 


your  fle:ht  and  good 

to  reduce  PICA  tazep 

Sincerely, 


APPLE  roN 


Senator  Kasten 
our  retirement 
for  people  who  are 
best  interest.  We 
spending  by  mi8U8< 
children  will  only 

I  laiow  as  voters. 

ics  of  those  in  office 

Sincerely, 
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luck  to  your  legislation 


Carl  J.  Boushlegel. 


WI,  March  19. 1991. 
We  And  the  misuse  of 
dollkrs  totally  irresponsible 
elected  to  represent  our 
trying  to  hide  over- 
of  our  future  and  our 
fuel  to  the  fire. 
we  are  watching  the  eth- 
in  future  elections. 


fi>el 


Aii 


Bill  Vander  Heyden. 


1991. 


Building.    U.S.    Senate. 


see  your  leglslatioi 
abuses.  It  has  alwa; 
the  money  we  and 
FICA  should  be  ke: 


Milwau^cee,  WI,  March  24, 
Senator  Bob  Kastei^ 
Hart  Senate  Office 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kaibten:  We  just  read  your 
message  about  FlCfi  taxes  and  agree  with 
what  you  are  trylngj  to  do.  We  would  like  to 
put  an  end  to  FICA 
s  been  our  feeling  that 
ur  employees  pay  into 
in  a  personal  account 
(much  like  an  IRA)  land  we,  not  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  ablp  to  determine  how  that 
money  is  invested.    ' 

We  don't  believe  tihe  government  press  re- 
leases that  say  theDe  is  plenty  of  money  to 
keep  social  securitylgoing  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. As  you  said,  the  FICA  money  is  being 
spent  as  fast  as,  if  |iot  faster  than,  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  Social  Securl 
to  make  the  S&L 
demeanor. 

Beat  regards. 


;y  abuses  that  are  going 
llout  look  like  a  mls- 


Robkrt  Kasten, 
Hart    Senate    Office 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Kai 
for  reform  of  our 
are  much,  much 
lous  when  even  bab: 


:  WOOLLEY. 

:  Shook-Woolet. 

March  16, 1991. 
Building.    U.S.    Senate. 


Yes,  continue  to  fight 

iai  Security  taxes.  They 

high.  And  how  ridlcu- 

sitters  get  taxed.  I'm  a 

grandmother  so  thi|  does  not  apply  to  me. 

And  my  grand  children,  working  their  way 

through  college,  have  to  pay  on  their  meager 

wages.  And  so  on,  anid  so  on 


Sincerely. 


Jean  Hanson. 


Eli  EVA,  WI,  March  17, 1991. 
Dear  Senator  Kasten:  Although  I  am  not 
a  worker,  as  I  am  nciw  retired,  but  felt  had  to 
write  you.  and  let  you  know  I  agree  with  you 
and  Senator  Moynlhian  to  cut  i)ay  roll  taxes. 
If  this  is  not  stopped  the  workers  won't  have 
any  checks.  It  will  a)l  be  taken  out.  Congress 
should  be  ashamed  (}f  its  self  spending  every 
thing  they  get  a  bol^  of.  that  is  of  no  benefit 
to  oar  nation. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  Johnson. 


MoTNiHAN  PATR014.  Tax  Plan  Backed  If 
Bill  Includes  tAX  Rate  Stabilizer 

Washinoton.— Tha  National  Committee  to 
Preeerve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  today 
reiterated  its  support  of  a  plan  by  Sen.  Dan- 
iel Patrick  Moynlhafa  to  reduce  payroll  taxes 
if  this  bill  contalni  an  automatic  tax  rate 
■tablUxer  to  prote<it  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Pond. 

Martha  A.  McSteeii,  president  of  the  5-mil- 
Uon  member  grasatoots  organisation,  said 


the  automatic  tax  rate  stabilizer  would  re- 
move payroll  tax  increases  and  decreases 
trom  the  political  process  and  guarantee  a 
reserve  of  at  least  12  months  worth  of  Social 
Security  benefits: 

"The  stabilizer  would  trigger  automatic 
annual  adjustments  to  payroll  tax  rates  to 
keep  reserves  at  financially  sound  levels  and 
guarantee  benefit  payment  while  maintain- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  Social  Security 
system,"  Mrs.  McSteen  said. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  re- 
ported that  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
will  have  almost  12  months  of  benefits  in  re- 
serve by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1992, 
which  begins  Oct.  1. 

"Opponents  of  the  payroll  tax  cut  plan 
want  to  continue  the  buildup  of  a  large  So- 
cial Security  surplus  so  those  funds  can  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  federal  government.  That's  wrong,"  Mrs. 
McSteen  said. 

"Funds  paid  into  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  should  be  used  for  one  purpose  only— 
and  that  is  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits, 
not  disguise  the  federal  deficit. 

"By  a  substantial  margin.  National  Com- 
mittee members  support  a  return  to  the  pay- 
as-you-go  financing  system,  but  only  if  bene- 
fits are  adequately  protected."  Mrs.  McSteen 
said.  "These  protections  for  beneficiaries 
must  be  an  Integral  component  of  any  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  payroll  tax  rate. 

"Failure  to  Include  a  provision  to  protect 
reserve  levels  in  legislation  to  reduce  payroll 
taxes  would  unjustly  subject  beneficiaries  to 
renewed  threats  of  benefit  cuts  whenever 
economic  conditions  reduce  trust  fund  re- 
serves to  an  unacceptable  level. 

"Traditional  pay-as-you-go  financing  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  stable  financing  of  Social 
Security  that  is  fair  to  both  taxpayers  and 
beneficiaries.  Our  members  overwhelmingly 
oppose  the  continuing  use  of  Social  Security 
surpluses,  expected  this  year  alone  to  total 
more  than  J70  billion,  to  finance  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  federal  government." 

The  Seniors  Coalition. 
Washington,  DC,  April  IS,  1991. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.. 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Seniors  Coalition,  rep- 
resenting more  than  half  a  million  members 
across  the  country  strongly  supports  S.  11. 
the  Moynihan-Kasten  Bill. 

America's  senior  citizens  have  worked  hard 
and  have  long  placed  their  faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  system;  but  pay- 
roll tax  dollars  placed  In  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  are  being  "borrowed"  for  wholly 
unrelated  government  spending  projects  In 
exchange  for  "lOUs."  In  short,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  exists  only  In  fiction. 

The  Seniors  Coalition  supports  S.  11  be- 
cause it  restores  the  Integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  system.  The  Seniors  Coalition  has 
received  421.000  petitions  favoring  a  payroll 
tax  cut.  If  the  majority  of  seniors  are  again 
ignored  as  they  were  during  the  catastrophic 
health  care  debacle,  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of 
eroding  the  faith  America's  senior  citizens 
and  future  recipients  have  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  as  a  whole. 

As  the  accompanying  issue  paper  points 
out.  returning  Social  Security  to  an  honest 
pay-as-you-go  financing  system  would  allow 
tax  dollars  to  remain  in  workers'  pockets 
thus  strengthening  the  economy  and  benefit- 
ting all  Americans,  especially  senior  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Your  support  for  S.  11  is  most  appreciated. 
Your  thoughts  regarding  this  issue  paper  are 


also  very  valuable  to  me  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Jake  Hansen, 
Executive  Director. 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
Washington.  DC,  January  28, 1991. 
Hon.  Bob  Kasten. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  On  behalf  of  the 
over  500.000  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  (NFIB).  I  ap- 
plaud you  for  introducing,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Moynihan.  S.  11.  legislation  to  reduce 
FICA  taxes  and  return  the  Social  Security 
system  to  pay-as-you-go  financing. 

Typically,  small  business  owners  pay  more 
in  payroll  taxes  than  they  pay  in  all  other 
taxes  combined,  and  payroll  taxes  must  be 
paid  whether  or  not  the  business  is  making 
any  profit. 

The  FICA  tax  negatively  Impacts  small 
businesses  for  the  following  reasons: 

Start-up  Businesses.  The  FICA  tax  effec- 
tively adds  to  the  fixed  costs  of  a  firm  and 
therefore  increases  start-up  costs  of  new 
businesses,  reducing  the  number  of  small 
businesses  that  will  be  viable. 

Growth.  FICA  taxes  hinder  small  business 
owners  ftom  hiring  workers  and  creating 
new  jobs.  This  tax  seriously  limits  the  abil- 
ity of  labor-intensive  businesses  to  add  to 
their  payroll. 

Survivability.  FICA  taxes  can  be  the  "last 
straw"  for  those  small  businesses  in  trouble 
and  struggling  to  keep  their  doors  open  since 
the  tax  must  be  paid  regardless  of  profit- 
ability. 

As  a  tax  cut  for  both  small  business  owners 
and  the  workers  they  employ,  this  legisla- 
tion is  perfectly  timed  to  help  bring  our  na- 
tion out  of  recession. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Motley  m. 

Vice  President, 
Federal  Governmental  Relations. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC,  Apnl  22. 1991. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

During  fioor  debate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, you  will  be  asked  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Moynihan  to  reduce  pro- 
jected Social  Security  revenues  for  1992.  thus 
paving  the  way  for  later  consideration  of  S. 
11.  the  Moynihan-Kasten  bill  to  cut  Social 
Security  taxes. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
cutting  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  and 
returning  the  system  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  At  this  time,  reducing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  burden  is  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause of  the  current  recession.  Far  fi-om  im- 
periling the  economy,  a  reduction  in  this  tax 
will  create  much-needed  new  jobs  and  sub- 
stantially boost  economic  growth.  Future 
Social  Security  benefits  will  not  be  threat- 
ened. In  essence,  a  Social  Security  payroll 
tax  cut  will  return  to  productive  economic 
use  monies  that  would  otherwise  swell  cur- 
rent federal  spending. 

You  also  are  aware  that  the  Chamber  op- 
poses raising  the  Social  Security  taxable 
wage  base,  a  provision  still  contained  in  S. 
11.  Increasing  the  wage  base  (already  near  an 
all-time  high)  would  cut  in  half  the  number 
of  new  jobs  created  by  the  tax  reduction. 

Should  the  opportunity  arise  during  fioor 
debate,  the  Chamber  urges  you  to  express 
your  support  for  a  straight  Social  Security 


ApHl  24,  1991 
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tax  cut — one  which  does  not  raise  the  tax- 
able wage  base— Buch  as  is  contained  in  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  Senator  Wallop  (S.  381). 
A  budget  resolution  amendment  is  the  req- 
uisite first  step  to  any  further  discussion  of 
a  payroll  tax  cut,  even  though  the  optimum 
form  of  such  a  cut  has  yet  to  be  agreed  upon. 
For  this  reason,  the  Chamber  also  urges  you 
to  support  the  Moynihan  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Kroes. 

National  association  of  the 

Remodelino  Industry, 
Arlington.  VA.  April  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr., 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  On  behalf  of  the 
nearly  6,000  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Remodeling  Industry  (NARI),  I 
am  writing  to  respectfully  encourage  you  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  upcoming 
budget  resolution  that  will  be  offered  by 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Kasten. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  revise 
downward  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  re- 
serves. Currently,  the  reserves  are  much 
higher  than  necessary  and  are  being  used  for 
purposes  other  than  originally  intended. 
Lowering  the  reserve  requirement  will  allow 
legislation  to  be  considered  that  will  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

Small  businesses  everywhere,  including 
home  improvement  contractors,  and  every 
wage  earner  will  benefit  tremendously  trom 
such  a  reduction.  More  importantly,  lower 
pajrroU  taxes  will  help  our  nation's  economy 
by  allowing  more  employers  to  hire  more 
employees  thereby  generating  more  Income 
tax  revenues. 

NARI  urges  you  to  act  favorably  on  the 
Moynihan/Kasten  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  to  oppose  any  efforts  to  re- 
quire a  super-majority  vote  for  any  change 
to  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  balance. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter.  A  response  regarding  your  position 
on  this  issue  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Patti  Knoff, 
Director,  Government  Affairs. 

National  Restaurant  association, 

Washington.  DC,  April  22, 1991. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  1  urge  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Senator  Moynihan's  amendment  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Resolution. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  open  and  fair  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion to  return  Social  Security  to  pay-as-you- 
go  financing.  It  would  do  so  by  adjusting  the 
Social  Security  revenue  projection  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992  to  reflect  a  return  to  pay-as-you-go 
financing,  thus  enabling  the  subsequent  en- 
actment of  actual  legislation  by  a  simple 
majority  vote. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association  feels 
that  the  current  financing  system  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  neither  the  Social  Security 
program  nor  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Huge  an- 
nual Social  Security  surpluses  serve  only  to 
finance  excessive  federal  spending  and  sup- 
press economic  growth.  These  surpluses  do 
nothing  to  ensure  the  future  benefits  of  to- 
day's workers.  In  contrast,  removing  a  por- 
tion of  the  payroll  tax  burden  trom  millions 
of  American  workers  and  businesses  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  labor.  Increase  employ- 
ment. Increase  GNP,  and  provide  for  a 
healthier  economy.  A  strong  economy  and  a 
broad  tax  base  are  the  most  important  fac- 
tors to  ensuring  adequate  funding  for  Social 
Security. 


Moreover,  in  addition  to  providing  for  a 
total  Trust  Fund  balance  far  In  excess  of 
that  which  exists  today,  the  Moynihan  pay- 
roll tax  legislation  would  provide  a  financing 
structure  which  would  guarantee  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Trust  Fund  in  the  future.  Cur- 
rent law,  unfortunately,  does  not.  According 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  under 
current  law  the  Social  Security  system 
would  be  bankrupt  in  50  years,  whereas  under 
the  Moynihan  legislation  the  system  would 
continue  to  maintain  a  full  year's  reserve  of 
benefits  even  75  years  from  now. 

In  short,  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion feels  that  a  return  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing is  in  the  best  interests  of  workers, 
businesses,  and  current  and  future  retirees. 
We  urge  you  to  support  the  Moynihan 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  Gorman. 
Senior  Director,  Government  Affairs. 

City  Development  Co., 
San  Jose,  CA.  April  12. 1991. 
Senator  Kasten, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  As  a  small  business 
owner  and  member  of  the  NFIB,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
PICA  taxes  on  small  business. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Cordially, 

Leslie  w.  Hamilton, 

General  Partner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
who  requests  10  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
a  lot  of  good  speeches  this  morning  and 
heard  a  lot  of  good  speeches  trom  peo- 
ple yesterday  who  feel  strongly  about 
their  position,  people  who  disagree, 
people  who  make  different  claims 
about  their  positions.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  anybody.  But  the  bot- 
tom line  is  only  one  side  can  be  right 
in  this  argument.  As  I  have  looked  at 
it,  I  have  concluded  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment  are  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  important 
we  look  back  at  the  recent  history  of 
Social  Security,  Its  solvency  and  its  fi- 
nancial health.  Let  me  begin  on  De- 
cember 20,  1977. 

In  fact,  there  are  still  many  in  this 
body  who  were  present  when  President 
Carter  signed  the  Social  Security  bill 
on  December  20,  1977,  and  said:  "I  am 
happy  to  be  here  today  to  sign  legisla- 
tion which  will  reassure  the  33  million 
people  who  are  receiving  benefits  and 
the  104  million  workers  now  making 
contributions  that  the  Social  Security 
system  will  be  financially  sound  well 
into  the  next  century." 

That  was  President  Carter  speaking 
based  on  the  best  information  that  was 
available,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
with  all  sincerity,  on  December  20, 
1977. 

Let  me  now  remind  my  colleagues 
that  for  the  9  years  prior  to  1976,  we 


ran  surpluses  In  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  In  1976,  we  ran  a  deficit  of 
$1.6  billion,  and  beginning  on  that  date 
we  set  about  trying  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  it  is  instructive  to  remember 
that  for  the  7  years  following  Jimmy 
Carter's  signing  of  that  bill,  in  each 
and  every  one  of  those  years,  we  ran 
deficits  in  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  That  deficit  grew  fi-om  $1.6  bil- 
lion a  year  in  1977  to  $11.3  billion  a  year 
in  1983. 

From  the  day  Jimmy  Carter  signed 
that  bill  until  we  reformed  Social  Se- 
curity again,  it  got  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  red  until  finally, 
with  1  month  left  before  the  Social  Se- 
curity checks  could  not  be  mailed,  we 
reformed  the  system  again. 

In  1983,  we  restructured  the  system 
and  in  doing  so  we  created  what  is 
being  portrayed  here  today  as  a  prob- 
lem, as  an  inequity,  as  a  fraud.  What 
did  we  do?  We  took  action  to  put  Social 
Security  back  in  the  black,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  7  years,  we  ran  a  surplus 
where  more  money  was  coming  into 
Social  Security  than  waa  being  paid 
out. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  there  may 
be  those  here  who  think  and  who 
thought  then  that  was  a  problem. 
There  may  be  those  here  who  thought 
it  was  deceptive  practice  to  run  a  sur- 
plus in  Social  Security.  But  let  me  tell 
my  colleagues,  my  mama  is  not  one  of 
those  people.  My  mama  is  reassured 
every  time  the  newspaper  comes  out 
and  shows  that  Social  Security  is  in 
the  black  and  that  her  check  is  going 
to  be  there  on  the  4th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  while  we  are  in  the  black, 
while  we  are  building  up  a  trust  fund,  I 
rejoice  In  it.  I  do  not  apologize  for  it. 
Only  in  American  Government  do  peo- 
ple call  being  in  the  black  a  problem 
and  building  up  a  surplus  a  fraud  and 
present  the  idea  of  cutting  the  amount 
of  money  going  into  a  program  without 
cutting  the  benefits  as  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate a  f^ud  and  to  promote  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  people  would  laugh  in 
your  face  anjrwhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  except  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  talk  about  ho^fr  we  are 
strengthening  the  integrity  of  a  system 
by  cutting  revenues  without  doing  any- 
thing about  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  Important 
we  remember— it  is  very  instructive — 
that  the  strength  of  Social  Security  de- 
pends critically  on  what  happens  in  the 
American  economy.  In  1989.  CBO  pro- 
jected that  this  year,  fiscal  year  1992, 
we  would  have  a  $90  million  surplus.  In 
January,  when  CBO  made  the  projec- 
tion for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  that 
surplus  was  down  to  $70  million.  That 
is  a  22-percent  swing. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  with  all  of 
this  talk  about  surpluses,  that  as  the 
distinguished     senior     Senator     from 
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months.  IT  we  did 
coming  into  the 
benefits  only  for  ( 
I  submit  If  we 


ment  of  millions 
Our    dlstlneruie 


Texas,  the  chaliiman  of  the  Finance 
Conunlttee,  pointjed  out,  we  are  operat- 
ing only  with  a{  cushion  of  about  10 
not  have  any  money 
System,  we  could  pay 
^bout  10  months, 
re  going  to  err,  let  us 
err  on  the  side  ol  caution  when  we  are 
talking  about  th^  lives  and  the  retire- 
3f  our  fellow  citizens, 
led  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  h^  given  us  a  rousing 
speech  this  morning  about  taking  So- 
cial Security  off  budget  and  protecting 
It.  I  remember  3  years  ago  we  started 
to  hear  these  siiteeches  about  how  It 
was  f^udulent  tliat  we  were  counting 
Social  Security  ts  part  of  the  budget 
and  Social  Securi  by  was  running  a  sur- 
plus. Mr.  President,  prior  to  1983,  we 
did  not  have  that  problem  because  So- 
cial Security  was  running  a  deficit. 

I  listened  to  all  these  calls  about  how 
we  had  to  protect  Social  Security,  how 
we  had  to  have  a  freestanding  trust 
fund,  how  we  had  to  take  Social  Secu- 
rity out  of  the  h\  idget  so  it  would  not 
be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  suspicious,  and  I 
admit  it.  And  laiit  year,  those  voices 
became  so  loud  tliat  I  finally  decided 
maybe  they  were  right  and,  I,  along 
with  a  vast  major  ty  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  supported  taking  Social  Secu- 
rity off  budget  to  pstablish  a  fl-eestand- 
Ing  trust  fund  with  the  agreement  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  firewall  so 
that  Congress  coild  not  raid  the  trust 
fund. 

Now,  paradoxic!  illy,  the  year  before 
last,  it  would  hare  taken  60  votes  to 
have  raided  the  trust  fund  because  of 
the  Gramm-Rudmui  law.  Now,  by  tak- 
ing Social  Security  off  budget.  It  is  aif- 
forded  less  proteqtion  than  any  other 
trust  fund  In  the  federal  system.  Hav- 
ing taken  it  off  bu  dget  last  year  to  pro- 
tect it,  it  can  now  be  raided  by  50 
votes. 

What  are  we  voting  on  today?  What 
we  are  voting  on  ^oday  is  to  allow  the 
Social  Security  tiLX  to  be  cut  without 
making  any  reduction  in  the  benefits 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  today  and  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  4  hear  our  colleagues 
talking  about  thejfact  that  the  burden 
of  a  12.4-percent  payroll  tax  is  too  high. 
I  am  not  for  a  12.4-percent  payroll  tax. 
I  wish  it  could  be  zero.  I  wish  we  could 
have  a  rebate.  But  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  lave  guaranteed  our 
fellow  citizens  a  stream  of  benefits, 
where  my  mother  today  draws  from  So- 
cial Security  more  In  1  year  than  she 
ever  paid  into  tho  system  In  her  life- 
time. 

We  do  not  hav<  a  proposal  here  to 
change  that  ssrstsm.  We  have  a  pro- 
posal which  says  ire  are  going  to  give 
yoQ  all  the  same  1  leneflts  we  promised, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  you  pay  in 
less.  Does  that  hive  a  familiar  ring? 
Does  that  sound  like  the  proverbial 
free  lunch  which  has  always  been  flrm- 


ly    rooted    in    the    American    govern- 
mental system?  I  submit  It  does. 

Mr.  President,  If  12.4  percent  as  a 
payroll  tax  is  too  burdensome  today,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  how  burdensome  is 
16.2  percent  going  to  be?  If  12.4  percent 
is  too  high  for  us,  how  Is  16.2  percent— 
which  this  bill  would  require  In  the  fu- 
ture— how  Is  that  not  too  high  for  our 
children  and  for  our  grandchildren?  Mr. 
President,  do  we  promote  fairness  by 
lowering  taxes  on  us  and  by  raising 
taxes  by  over  50  percent  on  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren?  I  submit  we  do 
not. 

How  can  we  take  an  action  that  is 
going  to  impose  costs  on  the  future  and 
still  claim  that  we  are  going  to  lower 
the  amount  being  paid  into  the  system 
without  lowering  benefits?  I  submit  we 
cannot. 

If  this  bill  Is  adopted,  the  Federal 
Government,  when  looked  at  as  a  joint 
entity,  will  be  borrowing  more  money, 
the  Social  Security  system  will  not  be 
building  up  a  tnist  fund  to  pay  future 
benefits.  Interest  rates  will  rise,  and  in 
all  probability  GNP  will  fall. 

I  agree  with  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  about  one  fundamental 
point,  and  that  Is  we  ought  to  be  talk- 
ing about  cutting  taxes.  But  we  have 
chosen  the  wrong  tax  to  talk  about 
cutting.  Socliil  Security  is  not  broken 
and  should  not  be  fixed,  and  In  the  fa- 
mous words  of  our  great  President, 
which  produced  a  standing  ovation  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  present 
at  the  joint  session  2  years  ago,  "Do 
not  mess  with  Social  Security."  Let  us 
build  up  a  trust  fund.  Let  us  guarantee 
benefits  not  just  for  our  parents  but  for 
our  children. 

What  private  insurance  fund  in 
America  would  find  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion—may I  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  what 
private  Insurance  fund  In  America 
could  enter  into  the  debate  we  are  con- 
ducting today? 

No  one  Is  arguing  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  is  solvent.  No  one  is  ar- 
gxilng  that  the  Social  Security  system 
is  actuarially  sound.  It  is  not.  What  is 
happening  Is  we  are  beginning  to  build 
up  a  trust  fund.  After  7  years  of  deficits 
we  are  doing  something  positive  by 
running  surpluses  in  the  last  8  years. 

Now  the  proposal  says  if  we  are 
building  up  a  trust  fund,  something 
must  be  wrong.  It  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  insurance  company  saying:  We 
are  selling  more  policies  than  we  are 
paying  benefits;  what  do  we  need  these 
reserves  for?  If  a  private  Insurance 
company  was  run  as  we  run  Social  Se- 
curity, it  would  be  shut  down.  There 
would  be  financial  fines  imposed  on  Its 
officers,  and  In  all  probability  they 
would  go  to  jail. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment.  Do  not  mess  with  Social 
Security.  Let  us  go  back  and  cut  the 


capital  gains  tax  rate,  provide  incen- 
tives for  people  to  Invest,  to  create 
jobs.  Let  us  institute  IRA's  that  en- 
courage people  to  save  to  buy  a  new 
home  or  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. Let  us  have  Incentives  for  saving 
through  the  President's  savings  plan. 
Let  us  provide  Incentives  for  people  to 
work,  and  while  we  are  doing  it  let  us 
reduce  the  growth  of  spending  of  free 
resources  to  go  into  the  private  sector. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  argue  that  be- 
cause we  are  building  up  a  surplus  fund 
invested  in  the  holding  of  Government 
bonds  which  can  be  sold  to  the  private 
sector,  to  argue  that  this  10  months  of 
reserve  Is  too  much  and  that  it  is  burn- 
ing a  hole  In  our  pocket,  I  say  that  ar- 
gument will  not  hold  water. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator's  2  minutes  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  and  Mr.  DOMENICI 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
using  my  own  time  in  opposition  at 
this  point,  as  much  as  I  use,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  very 
shortly. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  just,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  made  an  eloquent 
speech  which  should  convince  most 
Senators  we  are  busy  today  trying  to 
raid  the  trust  fund,  agrees  that  you  can 
talk  about  how  It  is  not  raiding,  but 
when  you  take  the  revenue  flow  out  of 
a  trust  fund  it  Is  raiding  under  any- 
body's use  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  By  conventional  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  I  think  taking  money 
out  of  a  trust  fund  would  be  called 
raiding.  Only  here  would  one  say  you 
are  promoting  Integrity  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  trust  fund.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
that  those  words  would  have  that 
meaning. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Just  so  we  will  set 
the  record  straight  on  how  we  have 
trivialized  this  trust  fund  by  requiring 
only  a  simple  majority  to  raid  it,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  knew  that  there 
are  165  trust  funds  of  one  size  or  an- 
other led  by  this  one — this  is  the  giant 
of  them  all— and  all  those  that  are  on 
budget,  on  budget,  to  either  reduce  the 
size,  receipts  or  taxes,  or  spend  the 
money  differently  than  under  existing 
law,  60  votes  Is  needed  to  get  permis- 
sion to  do  that.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  instructive  that  we 
have  structured  the  rules  by  making 
final,  last-minute  adjustments  to 
agreements  that  were  made  that  make 
this  particular  trust  fund  vulnerable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  said  before 
that  I  am  going  to  try  to  correct  that. 
And  I  do  not  raise  the  Issue  In  terms  of 
how  it  was  done  but  merely  to  make  a 
point.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
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Senator  and  to  the  Senate  that  we 
have  a  trust  fund— I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator never  knew  this— called  Smokey 
the  Bear  and  Woodsy  the  Owl  trust 
fund.  Has  the  Senator  ever  heard  of 
that? 

Mr.  GIAMM.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  heard  of  It,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Frankly,  that  money 
Is  supposed  to  be  used  to  promote 
Smokey  the  Bear,  who  is  a  great  cham- 
pion of  putting  out  forest  fires  and  not 
starting  them.  We  are  supposed  to  use 
that  money  only  for  that  purpose,  and 
we  have  to  have  60  votes  even  though 
that  fund  Is  only  $100,000. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  this 
makes  the  point  that  we  want  to  pro- 
tect trust  funds  from  being  raided, 
even  if  they  are  for  Smokey  the  Bear 
and  Woodsy  the  Owl. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  maybe  there  are  those  who 
think  that  Smokey  the  Bear  and 
Woodsy  the  Owl  are  more  important 
and  more  deserving  of  protection  than 
the  people  who  have  earned  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

I  do  not,  and  I  will  therefore  be  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fl"om  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  fi-om  Texas.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  wanted  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. I  yield  him  10  minutes  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment 
on  my  own  time? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
remind  our  colleagues  that  by  imanl- 
mous  consent  a  vote  has  been  ordered 
on  the  Moynihan  amendment  at  12:30. 
So  all  of  our  colleagues  can  be  on  no- 
tice of  that  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  request,  the  Senator  firom 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  up  to  10  minutes 
of  the  time  chargeable  to  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Moynihan  amendment.  I 
think,  if  you  look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  Social  Security,  you  find  that 
soon  after  Congress  either  increased 
benefits  or,  in  as  would  be  the  case 
here,  reduced  taxes  because  some  peo- 
ple think  we  have  too  much  money  in 
the  fund,  pretty  soon  you  have  a  crisis 
environment  for  Social  Security,  and 
then  Congress  has  to  fix  what  it  should 
not  have  broken  in  the  first  place. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  19T7  when  we 
XMSsed  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments that  year.  Those  amendments, 
as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 


win  remember,  among  other  things, 
were  supposed  to  fix  some  of  the  mis- 
takes that  we  made  when  we  passed  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

The  1972  amendments  so  generously 
raised  benefits  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  By  1977  this  had  be- 
come very  obvious.  The  system  was 
running  out  of  money.  So  then  we  had 
the  1977  amendments.  These  amend- 
ments raised  the  payroll  taxes.  They 
were  supposed  to  fix  the  financing 
problems  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem, at  least  through  the  early  1980's 
after  which  we  would  begin  to  develop 
large  reserves  in  the  trust  funds.  Then 
the  system  would  be  secure  once  and 
for  all,  or  so  we  were  led  to  believe. 

Well,  guess  what,  Mr.  President? 
They  did  no  such  thing.  By  1980  it  was 
clear  again  that  the  system  was  run- 
ning out  of  money.  These  amendments 
in  1977  were  also  wonderfully  well  done, 
so  wonderfully  well  done,  let  me  em- 
phasize, that  they  gave  us  the  notch 
problem  which  has  been  with  us  ever 
since  and  which  we  will  probably  also 
be  reconsidering  sometime  soon. 

In  any  case,  by  then,  by  1980,  It  was 
clear  that  the  payroll  tax  increases  of 
1977  were  not  going  to  get  us  through 
the  stagnation  of  the  late  seventies  and 
the  recession  of  the  early  eighties.  And 
by  1981  and  1982,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  had  a  national  crisis  on  our 
hands,  at  least  a  national  crisis  as  far 
as  people  waiting  for  their  Social  Secu- 
rity checks  were  concerned  because  we 
were  borrowing  large  amounts  of 
money  from  the  health  Insurance  trust 
funds,  and  we  were  reallocating  some 
of  the  disability  fund  tax  receipts  to 
the  retirement  program— all  in  order  to 
make  sure  Social  Security  benefits 
were  going  to  continue.  It  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues win  remember  that  it  took  an 
imprecedented  national  effort,  in  the 
form  of  a  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security  Reform,  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  And  we  in  the  Congress  could 
not  even  do  it  on  our  own.  It  involved 
Presidential  participation  to  put  this 
system  once  again  on  a  sound  financial 
footing. 

The  national  commission  rec- 
ommended a  schedule  of  payroll  tax  in- 
creases over  the  next  several  years,  and 
these  were  quickly  put  in  place 
through  these  Social  Security  amend- 
ments of  1983.  And  we  finally  accom- 
plished this  with  just  1  month's  bene- 
fits remaining  In  the  trust  fimd.  That 
was  what  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  said  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Those  amend- 
ments put  the  funds  on  a  secure  finan- 
cial footing.  And  we  have  had,  at  least 
compared  to  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties,  a  period,  up  until  now  at 
least,  of  relative  tranquillity  as  far  as 
the  viability  of  the  fimds  is  concerned 


and  as  far  as  stress  on  our  senior  citi- 
zens is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
time  when  we  politicians  in  Congress 
had  to  keep  messing  su-ound  with  So- 
cial Security  with  quick  fixes  to  repair 
hemorrhaging  finances.  I  do  not  want 
to  again  borrow  from  the  hospital  in- 
surance fund  or  reallocate  tax  revenues 
fi-om  the  disability  fund.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  come  right  back  here  in  the 
event,  for  Instance,  that  this  current 
recession  turns  out  to  be  longer  and 
deeper  than  prognosticators  have  told 
us  it  might  be.  to  raise  payroll  taxes 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  resisted  raising 
taxes  in  the  past  and  as  a  general  rule 
have  been  on  the  side  of  lowering  taxes 
whenever  possible.  But  with  respect  to 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  we  miost  leave  a 
sufficient  level  of  contingency  reserves 
to  pay  benefits  in  the  event  of  some  un- 
predictable severe  economic  downturn. 
Only  then  can  we  consider  lowering  the 
tax  rate. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  we 
have  to  set  the  pajrroU  tax  at  a  level 
which  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  enough 
steady  income  to  pay  benefits  in  the 
event  of  an  economic  downturn  in 
which  the  Social  Security  payout 
might  go  up  because  of  inflation  and 
its  income  way  down  because  the  wage 
base  shrinks. 

There  are  some  differences  of  opinion 
about  what  constitutes  a  sufficient 
level  of  reserves  for  the  fund.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Social  Security  Advi- 
sory Council  recommends  125  percent. 
Some  believe  that  we  ought  to  set  the 
level  at  at  least  150  percent.  Others 
think  it  should  even  be  higher. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  who  said  this  morn- 
ing that  we  need  to  err  on  the  side  of 
caution.  Therefore,  I  think  we  probably 
ought  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  about 
150  percent  of  benefits.  According  to 
the  most  recent  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  actuaries 
this  150  percent,  under  current  law, 
will  not  occur  until  at  least  1995,  and 
these  estimates  assume  a  short  and 
shallow  recession. 

Why  should  we  take  the  risk  with  So- 
cial Security?  The  very  best  that  can 
be  said  about  the  proposal  under  con- 
sideration is  that  it  is  premature.  I  do 
not  see  how,  in  good  conscience,  we  can 
do  this  until  we  are  sure  we  have  that 
contingency  reserve  that  we  need. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rlelds  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  srield  10  minutes  to  the 
distingruished  Senator  fi-om  North 
Carolina,  former  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Sanford. 
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Mr.  SANFORD 
Mr.    DOMENI 
yield  on  my  tiim 
Issue? 

Mr.    President 
Chairman  Sass 
ators    Gorton, 
and    I    unders 
wants  to  speak 
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The  PRESIDINi  J  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  i  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  up  to  10  minuses. 

I  thank  my  friend. 
Will    the    Senator 
for  a  parliamentary 


I  have  spoken  to 
and  we  have  Sen- 
)URENBEROER,  DOLE, 
nd  Senator  Sasser 
>n  our  side.  I  would 
like  a  few  mlnutis  so  we  can  line  our- 
selves up  and  be  on  time.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  agreeable,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  the  remaining  time 
be  divided  equallr  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  pom  New  York,  the 
proponent,  and  I  {understand  I  manage 
the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SANFORD.jMr.  President,  there 
has  already  been  a  wonderful  expla- 
nation of  this  amiendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York, 
whom  we  all  agiee,  I  believe,  is  the 
Senate's  most  noteworthy  expert  on 
Social  Security,  having  participated 
and  followed  and  worked  with  this 
great  program  now  for  many,  many 
years.  We  have  he  ixd  arguments  on  the 
other  side  that  no  doubt  are  sincere. 
But,  Mr.  President ,,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  in  the  debate  on  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN's  amendmei  it  that  I  find  compel- 
ling. 

Opponents  to  pliased-in  reduction  of 
the  Social  Securi  ;y  payroll  tax  argue 
that  we  need  to  balld  big  Social  Secu- 
rity reserves  to  assure  that  the  money 
will  be  on  hand  for  the  "baby  boomers" 
when  it  is  needed  to  pay  for  their  re- 
tirement. That  is  a  very  fine  thought, 
but  it  also  is  a  falee  assumption. 

The  Social  Security  reserve  is  noth- 
ing but  a  debt  owe  A  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  or  money  that  was 
borrowed  by  our  Government  and  is 
being  spent  by  ou"  Government  to  run 
our  Government.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  pajnroll  lax  is  being  spent  as 
general  revenue  Tor  general  govern- 
ment purposes.  Anp  as  long  as  it  is,  and 
as  long  as  It  is  a^railable,  we  are  not 
going  to  face  squarely  and  honestly 
debt.  We  are  cover- 
these  fUnds  avail- 
>t  need  to  face  this 
we  are  putting  on 
^andchildren. 
^t  another  way,  the 
debt  owed  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  is  not  backed  by  gold,  or  real  es- 
tate, or  any  other  collateral.  When  the 
Social  Security  payments  come  due— 
and  they  will  com<  due— the  only  value 
standing  behind  the  debt  owed  to  the 
Social  Security  trxst  funds  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government'!  I  right  to  tax.  So 
there  is  nothing  there  to  build  up. 
There  is  no  reservt  there  to  be  reached 
Into  when  the  payipents  come  due. 

MoYNi^AN's   proposition    is 


this  rising  natioi 
Ing  it  up.  We  haM 
able,  and  we  do 
added  burden  that 
our  children  and 
To  explain  it  yf 


Senator 


simply  that  If  we  r  lust  pay  a  tax  in  the 


future,  to  pay  back  the  Social  Security 
reserves  now  being  spent  as  general 
revenue,  why  pay  a  high  payroll  tax 
now?  Well,  there  is  a  clear  answer  to 
that,  I  think.  Why  should  working  men 
and  women  in  this  country,  many  who 
pay  more  in  Social  Security  taxes  than 
any  other  tax,  pay  a  higher  payroll  tax 
now,  only  to  pay  an  additional  tax 
later  on  to  replace  the  money  that  the 
Government  is  using  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  replace  the  money  that  the 
Government  will  already  have  spent? 

So  it  seems  to  me— and  the  point  is 
compelling— that  the  Social  Security 
taxes  are  based  on  a  cruel  tax  policy 
that  declares,  pay  now,  pay  again  later. 
Senator  Moynihan  simply  wants  to 
build  up  no  more  than  a  reasonable  So- 
cial Security  reserve  or  cushion,  so 
that  the  Government  will  not  continue 
to  misappropriate  such  vast  sums  of 
the  people's  money. 

That  is  my  one  point,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  is  immoral  to  collect  taxes 
from  working  men  and  women,  spend 
the  money  to  run  the  Government,  and 
in  the  end  tax  again  to  pay  that  money 
back.  That  is  not  a  fair  deal  for  our  So- 
cial Security  retirees. 

I  thank  the  chair,  and  I  srield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  Senator  Duren- 
BEROER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  legislation  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  do  so 
with  some  reluctance,  because  nobody 
in  this  body  is  more  committed  to  the 
idea  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
intergenerational  bond  of  the  Social 
Security  system. 

Eight  years  ago  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  was  in  crises,  and  things 
were  so  bad  the  Government  was  bor- 
rowing from  the  Medicare  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund  to  send  out  Social 
Security  checks,  it  was  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  along  with  our  col- 
league from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  who 
engineered  the  compromise  that  saved 
Social  Security. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
1983  accord  was  premised  on  the  idea  of 
intergenerational  equity  and  fairness. 
We  made  a  decision  8  years  ago  that  we 
would  not  shift  onto  future  generations 
the  enormous  cost  of  financing  the  re- 
tirement security  of  the  baby  boom 
generation.  We  decided  that  the 
boomers  would  pay  a  higher  payroll  tax 
in  order  to  build  surpluses  that  would 
help  finance  their  own  retirement 
needs. 

The  demographic  realities  underlying 
the  1983  compromise  have  not  changed. 
Today  there  are  3.4  workers  per  Social 
Security  recipient:  by  2020.  it  is  pro- 
jected that  there  will  be  2.4  workers 


per  Social  Security  recipient;  by  2040, 
there  will  be  1.9. 

On  the  surface,  and  in  the  short  term, 
my  colleague's  proposal  is  very  appeal- 
ing. It  would  phase  in  a  cut  in  the  So- 
cial Security  tax  from  6.2  to  5.2  per- 
cent. But  the  kicker  in  the  plan  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of 
intergenerational  equity  is  that  in  less 
than  30  years  our  children  and  grand- 
children's payroll  taxes  will  be  nearly 
30  percent  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  had  we  maintained  the  1983  com- 
promise. 

That  is  just  not  fair  to  those  future 
generations  of  workers,  our  kids,  and 
grandklds,  who  not  only  have  to  fi- 
nance our  retirement,  but  who  will  also 
be  forced  to  pay  off  the  even  larger  na- 
tional debt  that  will  result  from  this 
proposal. 

On  page  4,  Mr.  President,  of  the  budg- 
et resolution,  the  projected  level  of  na- 
tional debt  for  the  next  5  years  is 
spelled  out  in  black  and  white.  It  is 
projected  at  $4.9813  trillion,  a  stagger- 
ing legacy  of  fiscal  neglect.  And  we  all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  col- 
league from  New  York  and  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Jack  Heinz,  for  forcing  us  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  Social  Security 
trust  funds  were,  for  years,  used  to 
mask  the  size  of  that  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  reason  to 
increase  the  national  debt  by  another 
$179  billion.  That  is  what  will  happen  if 
this  proposal  is  adopted.  Surplus  Social 
Security  funds  are  automatically  in- 
vested in  special  Trejisury  securities 
with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  has 
to  auction  less  debt  to  the  public.  Un- 
less we  in  this  body  are  willing  to  raise 
other  taxes  to  pay  for  this  cut  in  Social 
Security  taxes,  all  we  will  do  is  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  debt  by  near- 
ly $180  billion.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  can 
any  of  us,  in  good  conscience,  vote  to 
raise  the  projected  national  debt  to  $5.2 
trillion  in  order  to  satisfy  our  desire  to 
continue  current  consumption? 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
check  that  comes  in  the  mail  promptly 
every  month,  however,  represents  only 
one  pillar  of  the  Government's  com- 
mitment to  retirement  income  secu- 
rity. The  other,  and  the  very  basic  one, 
is  freedom  from  fear  that  a  retiree  will 
not  be  able  to  be  treated  by  a  hospital 
or  doctor  for  catastrophic  illness  be- 
cause he  lacks  health  insurance.  We 
adopted  Medicare  in  1965  to  end  that 
fear. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  big- 
gest potential  financial  drain  on  every 
American's  security  today  is  medical 
and  long-term  care.  Yesterday,  it  was 
reported  that  spending  on  health  care 
in  America  rose  to  $671  billion  last 
year— more  than  $2,700  for  every  Amer- 
ican. It  will  go  to  $753  billion  next 
year.  And  it  will  be  at  $1.3  trillion  in  3 
or  4  short  years.  And  Government 
spending  on  health  care  is  climbing  at 
the  rate  of  15  percent  of  Government 
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revenues.  How  we  finance  those  costs 
for  persons  on  Hxed  or  low  income  is 
another  grenerational  problem,  and  we 
had  better  address  it  soon. 

Mr.  I^resident,  the  Medicare  hospital 
Insurance  trust  fund  is  in  real  trouble. 
Laat  year,  0MB  Director  Richard 
Darman  estimated  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ities in  the  hospital  insurance  program 
at  more  than  S250  billion.  The  financial 
crisis  facing  Medicare  is  not  decades 
away,  but  just  a  few  short  years  away — 
conceivably  beginning  as  early  as  1995 
or  as  late  as  1999.  But,  whichever  date 
is  selected,  nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  will  be  bankrupt  within  15  years — 
before  a  single  member  of  the  baby 
boom  enters  retirement. 

In  my  view,  before  we  start  talking 
about  cutting  the  payroll  tax,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  ensure  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  Medicare  hospital 
insurance  trust  fund.  I  will  vote 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment 
today.  I  will  vote  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent payroll  tax  formula.  I  will  do  so 
because  I  believe  we  inevitably  have  to 
either  raise  the  hospital  insurance  tax 
rate  or  preferably  reapportion  the  mix 
of  OASDI  and  hospital  insurance  taxes 
to  ensure  that  both  trust  funds  are 
sound.  If  we  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment, we  will  surely  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility of  reapportioning  the  payroll 
tax  mix  to  cover  the  shortfall  certain 
to  come  in  Medicare.  And  in  that  case, 
any  of  the  pajrroll  tax  savings  that  are 
projected  under  this  proposal  will  dis- 
appear as  employers  and  employees  are 
forced  to  pay  higher  Medicare  payroll 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  the  urge  to  adopt  this  tax  cut 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  distinguished  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  jrleld  me  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  here. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  accordingly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  expresing  my  thanks  to  the 
senior  Senator  fi*om  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan].  He  has  been  an  intellectual 
catalyst  not  only  for  the  Senate  but  for 
the  country  on  this  issue  as  well  as  so 
many  other  issues.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  champions  of  the  Social 
Security  system  in  the  years  that  he 
has  served  in  this  body,  and  even  before 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  fl'om  New  York 
is  perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable 
Member  of  this  body  on  the  question  of 
the  Social  Security  system— how  it 
works,  how  it  fimctions,  and  what 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  it. 


The  senior  Senator  ftom  New  York 
would  be  the  last,  I  think,  to  take  any 
action  which  he  felt  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  long-term  well-being  of 
the  Social  Security  system  or  to  the 
retirees  who  depend  upon  it.  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  his  proposal  deserved  a 
fair  debate.  I  fought  hard  for  that  de- 
bate. I  think  the  Senate  needed  it.  And 
I  think  the  coimtry  has  benefited  from 
it,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  on  the  Mosmihan  amendment  is 
today. 

During  the  course  of  this  discussion 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  whether  we 
are  raiding  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  or  destroying  the  Social  Security 
trust  system.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
press  releases  are  going  out  claiming 
credit  for  saving  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  President  would  send  a 
letter  to  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  indicate  that  the  Moynihan 
proposal  would  drive  the  Social  Secu- 
rity fund  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
because  that,  Mr.  President,  is  totally 
inaccurate. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  changes  and 
counterchanges  are  very  useful.  No 
one,  to  my  knowledge,  wants  to  harm 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  I  do  not  want  to  harm 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  And 
frankly  we  are  reduced  on  that  side  of 
the  issue  to  deciding  whether  the  trust 
fund's  surplus  is  safer  being  misused  as 
it  is  today  or  is  it  safer  just  reducing  it 
so  that  it  cannot  be  misused.  To  me 
that  is  the  issue  that  appears  to  be  be- 
fore us. 

In  my  judgment,  the  real  issue  here 
is  the  context  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Moynihan  proposal,  and  I  am  talking 
about  the  shameful  state  the  Tax  Code 
was  allowed  to  deteriorate  during  the 
past  decade. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
we  would  be  debating  a  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  cut  if  the  Tax  Code  of  1980. 
with  its  level  of  fairness,  were  still  in 
place  today.  In  fact,  if  we  still  had  the 
1980  Tax  Code,  we  would  not  be  using 
the  Social  Security  surplus  to  offset 
the  massive  deficits  created  by  the  so- 
called  supply  side  experiment.  Instead, 
that  surplus  might  be  part  of  a  great 
savings  pool  that  would  be  fueling  the 
capital  formation,  investment,  and 
growth  of  this  country. 

Unfortimately,  we  do  not  have  a  Tax 
Code  like  we  had  in  1980.  The  supply 
side  revolution  came  and  wiped  it 
away.  The  tax  cut  of  1981  dramatically 
slashed  taxes  for  the  wealthiest  of  our 
population,  and  working  men  and 
women  have  been  paying  through  the 
nose  ever  since. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason 
that  a  payroll  tax  cut  is  so  attractive 
to  so  many  of  us,  including  this  Sen- 
ator. Working  men  and  women  were 
the  forgotten  Americans  of  the  1980's, 
and  Senator  Moynihan  recognizes  that 
fact  and  attempts  to  deal  with  it  with 


the  amendment  he  brings  to  the  Senate 
today. 

I  would  submit  that  American  social 
policy  has  gone  through  a  kind  of  de- 
evolution  during  the  last  decade.  We 
have  regressed.  In  the  thirties  we  had 
the  New  Deal,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Social  Security  system  and  an  income 
supplement  for  those  in  their  retiring 
years.  In  the  1940's  and  1950'8,  we  had 
the  Fair  Deal  and  Square  Deal.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  during  the  1980's  we 
gave  middle-income  Americans  a  raw 
deal. 

The  1981  tax  cut  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury S2  trillion— $2  trillion  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  figures  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Those  are  not  my  flginres.  Those  are 
the  figures  of  the  administration. 

And  who  picked  up  the  S2  trillion 
bill?  The  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country.  In  the  1980's,  working 
Americans  saw  their  payroll  taxes 
steadily  increased,  while  those  who 
were  more  affluent  were  taxed  less  and 
less. 

I  think  Senator  Moynihan's  proposal 
illuminates  the  disparity  of  the  tax 
burden  during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
In  1980,  Social  Security  payroll  taxes 
accounted  for  30.5  percent  of  all  reve- 
nues. By  1990,  a  scant  10  years  later, 
that  share  had  jumped  to  36.8  percent, 
over  a  6-percent  jump  in  just  10  years. 

During  the  same  time  the  combined 
income  tax  of  both  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals declined  trom  60  percent  of 
revenues  to  54  percent  of  revenues. 
What  was  filling  that  6-point  gap?  The 
payroll  tax  from  Social  Security. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  statistical 
basis  for  the  proposal  that  Senator 
Moynihan  brings  to  us  today  is  the 
frustration  of  American  working  fami- 
lies. A  payroll  tax  is  collected  only  up 
to  $52,000  in  income,  and  it  has  signifi- 
cantly replaced  the  once  progressive 
income  tax  as  the  prime  source  for 
funding  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  result  of  the  shift  to  a  payroll 
tax,  we  had  a  predictable  outcome. 
With  respect  to  the  overall  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  in  the  1980's,  the  bot- 
tom 60  percent  of  Americans  saw  their 
tax  rates  increased.  The  effective  tax 
rate  on  the  richest  1  percent  fell  by  14 
percent  during  the  decade  of  the 
eighties. 

And  perhaps  the  sorriest  part  of  the 
whole  unhappy  episode  is  that  the  tax 
abuses  were  just  salt  in  the  wound  of 
most  middle-income  working  Ameri- 
cans. A  stagnant  standard  of  living  has 
exacerbated  the  shift  in  the  tax  burden 
and  the  working  men  and  women.  The 
middle  class  of  this  country  are  getting 
a  double  whammy. 

During  the  eighties  the  real  income 
of  the  richest  1  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation surged  by  75  percent  while  the 
real  income  of  the  poorest  fifth  of 
Americans  fell  by  4  percent.  The  mid- 
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die  20  percent  ez  perlenced  just  a  3-per- 
cent increase  ovfr  the  entire  decade. 

there  are  going  to  be 
efforts  to  question  the  methodology  ac- 
cording to  whict  the  data  that  I  have 
offered  was  gathered.  But  these  objec- 
tions win  not  be  very  effective  because 
the  middle-clasi  I  men  and  women  of 
this  country  krow  instinctively  what 
happened  to  thorn  in  the  1980's.  And 
they  are  furious. 

During  the  e;onomic  summit  last 
year,  we  did  our  best  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance. Unfortunately,  we  were  resisted 
at  every  turn  ty  the  administration, 
but  some  positi'e  changes  were  made. 
But  the  Tax  Co<J  e  is  still  less  fair  than 
it  was  in  the  198  Cs.  A  serious  recession 
is  drowning  some  of  the  very  families 
that  struggled  s(  >  hard  to  stay  afloat  in 
the  1980's. 

We  need  a  chajige  in  this  country. 
Middle  America  needs  tax  relief  and  we 
need  a  real,  not  i ,  phony,  tax  revolution 
on  behalf  of  tie  working  men  and 
women  of  this  cc  untry. 

Perhaps  now  it  is  true  that  the  op- 
tion Senator  Mpynihan  brings  to  us 
today  regarding  I  the  payroll  tax  cut  is 
not  a  direct  answer  to  the  problem.  I 
must  say.  it  appears  to  this  Senator 
that  the  Social  security  trust  fUnd  has 
been  drawn  into  [the  central  tax  equity 
question  primarily  by  accident.  Per- 
haps we  should  [not  do  anything  that 
alters  the  so-called  trust  fund  surplus, 
as  has  been  urged  upon  us  today. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  the  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  the  payroll  tax  cut  must 
reckon  with  theT  fact  that  the  status 
quo  is  simply  unacceptable.  If  the  Moy- 
nihan  proposal  is  defeated  today,  a 
similar  proposal]  will  come  again  and 
again  until  public  pressure  forces  its 
passage.  If  you  liiake  the  case  that  the 
Social  Security  tax  is  too  sensitive  to 
withstand  changf ,  you  are  then  obliged 
to  come  up  withj  some  alternative  way 
to  put  fairness  bick  into  the  Tax  Code. 
If  not  the  Moypihan  approach,  then 
what?  J 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  this  makes  a 
very,  very  difficult  vote  for  me.  I  have 
deep  sympathy  for  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal brought  to  jus  today  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
because  it  Is  rocted  in  the  tax  equity 
problem.  But  I  n  tust  confess  that  I  am 
equally  concerned  about  the  condition 
of  the  Federal  dejflcit  and  Its  impact  on 
the  economic  w^ll-belng  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  especially  sensitive  to  the  case 
made  by  by  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  abou^  our  need  to  build  up 
My  own  conviction  is 
Cental  assault  on  the 
are  now  in  our  Tax 
Code  and  not  a  flanking  manuever  that 
some  claim  miglit  threaten  Social  Se- 
curity 

For  all  of  th^  reasons 
much  reluctanc< 
the  procedural 


national  savings, 
that  we  need  a 
inequities  that 


and  with 
I  will  vote  against 
amendment   that  will 


allow  the  payroll  tax  to  be  cut  at  this 
time. 

But  I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear.  Something  must  be  done  to 
change  our  overall  tax  system  and  to 
restore  its  equity  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans. 

I  say  that  knowing  that  there  will  be 
controversy  about  any  change  in  the 
Tax  Code.  But  I  believe  we  must  over- 
come that  controversy.  I  am  convinced 
that  middle-income  American  families 
are  entitled  to  some  measure  of  tax 
fairness,  and  that  we  can,  somehow, 
achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus  about 
ways  for  reducing  taxes  on  the  great 
working  middle  class  in  this  country. 

I  strongly  suspect.  Mr.  President, 
that,  if  the  Moynihan  initiative  is  not 
successful  today,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  will  again  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  seek  to 
redress  what  is  a  basic  and  continuing 
inequity  in  the  Tax  Code  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  terms  for  which  the  for- 
mal desigrnations  "dlstingruished."  and 
"learned."  and  "able"  are  inadequate. 
That  was  a  statement  from  the  heart. 
And  it  so  illustrates  what  I  would  hope 
would  be  the  tone  of  our  debate. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  problem  here  is 
that  we  are  corrupting  language.  And 
how  refreshing  it  was  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  say  the 
question  is  whether  the  trust  funds  are 
safer  being  misused  as  they  are  today. 

And  how  much  I  regret  that  he  had  to 
say  what  is  so— that  the  letter  that  was 
given  to  the  President  to  sign  is  totally 
inaccurate.  You  must  not  allow  a 
President  to  say  something  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  would  describe  as  totally 
inaccurate. 

Let  us  at  least  recognize  that  there  is 
no  more  precious  thing  than  the  integ- 
rity of  our  statements  as  we  go  forward 
in  this  debate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand Senator  GORTON  would  like  to 
speak  in  opposition.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  Senator  Gor- 
ton, is  recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  Senators  oppos- 
ing efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  to  raid  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  in  the  name  of  providing  a  tax 
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break  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  professes  only  to  be  interested  in 
returning  the  Social  Security  system 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  system  of  financing. 
The  Senator  makes  two  argimients. 
First,  we  should  return  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  to  its  historical  pay-as- 
you-go  method  of  financing  because  the 
high  Social  Security  taxes  of  the  last  8 
years  have  restored  the  fund  to  sol- 
vency. 80  that  higher  taxes  are  no 
longer  needed.  Second,  by  lowering  the 
Social  Security  tax  working  men  and 
women  of  America  will  receive  a  much 
needed  shot  In  the  financial  arm  during 
these  troubled  economic  times. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  we 
first  abandoned  the  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
tem of  financing  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  should  now  return  to 
this  method  of  financing.  As  I  remem- 
ber, we  abandoned  the  pay-as-you-go 
system  for  two  important  reasons. 

First,  back-to-back  recessions  almost 
bankrupted  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. The  pay-as-you-go  system  of  fi- 
nancing Social  Security  was  clearly  in- 
capable of  providing  the  system  with 
financial  stability.  With  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  subject  to  a  constant 
threat  of  collapse,  it  became  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  In  the  country  that 
the  Social  Security  system  was  any- 
thing but  secure.  RejKjrt  after  report 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  country  had 
lost  faith  in  the  Social  Security  system 
because  of  this  ever  present  threat  of 
bankruptcy.  Few  under  40  believed  that 
Social  Security  would  be  there  for 
them  when  they  retired. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  everyone  who 
objectively  analyzed  the  future  strains 
on  the  Social  Security  system  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  pending  retire- 
ment bubble  of  babyboomers  would 
overwhelm  the  pay-as-you-go  method 
of  financing  Social  Security.  All 
agreed,  we  needed  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture bubble  of  retiring  babyboomers  to 
forestall  either  huge  Increases  in  pay- 
roll taxes  on  a  smaller  working  popu- 
lation or  a  significant  cut  in  benefits 
to  those  babyboomers  once  they  re- 
tired. 

As  was  so  brilliantly  pointed  out  yes- 
terday by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  clearest  voices  for  raising  Social 
Security  taxes  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Not  only  did  he  agree 
that  a  future  fund  surplus  was  nec- 
essary to  anticipate  future  demands 
which  would  burden  the  system,  he 
even  predicted  there  would  be  proposed 
raids  on  those  attendant  surpluses. 
And.  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
reminded  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
in  his  own  words  he  admonished  the 
Senate  to  repel  these  raids  on  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system. 

At  least  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  candid  enough  to  admit  higher  pay- 
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roll  taxes  will  eventually  be  necessary. 
His  proposal  would  reduce  the  tax  to  a 
minimum  of  5.2  percent  by  1996.  But  by 
2015  the  tax  would  return  to  its  present 
level.  Of  course,  these  higher  taxes  will 
be  necessary  because  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  babyboomers  retiring 
at  the  very  time  our  working  popu- 
lation becomes  smaller.  That  is  why  we 
have  rates  at  their  present  levels. 

By  the  year  2030,  even  under  the 
amendment,  the  rate  will  be  1.6  percent 
higher  than  it  currently  is.  By  the  year 
2050,  it  will  be  higher  than  that. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  Social 
Security  tax  cut  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  continues  Con- 
gress' bias  toward  never  doing  today 
what  could  be  put  off  until  tomorrow. 
He  offers  us  a  vote  which  will  give  our 
constituents,  the  voters  of  our  States, 
a  tax  break  today.  At  the  same  time 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  claim 
his  proposal  is  fiscally  sound  by  includ- 
ing in  his  package  the  specific  tax  rate 
increases  which  will  have  to  be  paid  in 
the  future  to  keep  the  fund  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  asking  us  to  cut  our 
Social  Security  taxes  and  our  chil- 
dren's Social  Security  taxes  so  our 
grandchildren  and  their  children  can 
pay  higher  taxes  in  the  future.  The 
Senator  knows  in  most  cases  our 
grandchildren  and  their  children  will 
not  be  voting  in  our  elections.  But  our 
colleagues  should  know  if  they  vote  for 
this  cut  today  they  will  be  imposing  an 
additional  burden  of  an  average  of 
$1,300  per  year  per  worker  in  the  year 
2020.  These  are  our  grandchildren  and 
their  children  who  we  are  voting  to  tax 
now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  we  will  not  have  to  suffer 
the  political  consequences  of  the  high- 
er tax  rates  we  would  mandate  by  his 
proposal  for  years  in  the  future. 

I  hope  51  Members  of  this  body  will 
demonstrate  a  proper  sense  of  the  fact 
that  what  we  do  here  matters  to  future 
generations.  But,  just  as  importantly,  I 
hope  51  Members  of  this  body  realize 
exactly  how  this  proposal  will  impact 
our  economy  today. 

A  CBO  study  has  estimated  that  the 
economic  impact  of  this  proposal  will 
be  a  reduction  in  GNP  of  1  percent,  Mr. 
President.  The  CBO  points  out  that 
this  reduction  will  occur  because  of  the 
required  higher  Federal  borrowing,  190 
billion  dollars'  worth,  will  lead  to  high- 
er interest  rates  and  lower  investment 
in  the  Nation's  factories  and  infra- 
structure. 

If  any  positive  results  come  firom  this 
Social  Security  tax  proposed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  they  will,  to 
quote  the  CBO  study,  be  "relatively 
modest  and  short-lived."  We  caji't  af- 
ford to  sacrifice  our  Nation's  factories 
and  Infi-astructure  for  possible  modest 
and  short-lived  gains.  I  hope  enough  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  to  defeat  this 
proposal. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  President,  here  are 
the  results  to  be  expected  from  this 
amendment.  First,  every  worker  in  this 
country  will  receive  an  average  of  $2  to 
$3  dollars  per  pay  check  because  of  this 
tax  cut.  Second,  our  Government  will 
have  to  raise  even  more  money  on  the 
capital  markets,  driving  up  interest 
rates.  Third,  because  of  the  higher  in- 
terest rates,  we  will  have  a  smaller 
gross  national  product,  possibly  a  1- 
percent  reduction  in  our  Nation's  GNP. 
Fourth,  we  may  be  undermining  the 
long-term  integrity  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York's  economic  assumptions  are  not 
perfect.  And  finally,  Mr.  F^resident,  our 
grandchildren  will  have  to  pay  $1,300 
more  a  year  to  maintain  the  Social  Se- 
curity System's  solvency  and  benefit 
levels  to  finance  today's  tax  cut. 

I  propose  that  we  in  the  Senate  reject 
the  Senator's  proposal.  It  will  do  us  no 
good  today,  endanger  the  solvency  and 
stability  of  the  Social  Security  System 
and  pick  the  pockets  of  our  grand- 
children tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator From  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  moment  the  statement  is  being 
made  in  telephone  calls  to  Senators 
that  the  amendment  we  are  about  to 
vote  upon  precludes,  drops,  eliminates 
the  provision  in  S.  11  that  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  wage  subject  to 
the  Social  Security  tax. 

This  is  not  so.  I  support  returning 
the  taxable  maximum  wage  base  to  its 
traditional  level.  Which  is  to  say,  to 
set  the  maximum  wage  level  such  that 
it  covers  about  90  percent  of  wages  in 
the  economy.  Currently  only  86  percent 
of  wages  in  the  economy  are  covered. 
The  amendment  I  am  now  offering  does 
not  eliminate  this  provision  in  S.  11. 
Rather,  it  permits  an  alternative  view 
to  be  offered  when  S.  11  comes  to  the 
floor.  At  that  time  we  will  have  to  de- 
cide by  a  majority  vote  which  alter- 
native we  want.  But  we  retain  the  op- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  on  the  floor.  He  would  like  to 
speak  in  opposition.  I  have  some  time. 

The  majority  leader  has  not  arrived. 
I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  if  he  is  gentle  in  his  com- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  is 
recognized  for  up  to  3  minutes. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mrl  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  letting  me  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  amendment.  That  is  really 
going  the  full  distance,  is  it  not?  I  will 
be  very  gentle  and  I  will  leave  out 
some  of  the  sterner  remarks  my  script 
has  prepared. 

As  I  understand  it,  approval  of  this 
amendment  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
simple  majority  vote  on  a  future 
amendment  to  reduce  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  to  offset  the  revenue  loss 
when  you  reduce  the  tax  rate.  In  other 
words,  the  way  the  situation  is  now 
you  have  to  make  up  any  loss  of  reve- 
nue some  other  place.  My  colleague  has 
eliminated  that,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  if  enacted,  this  pro- 
posal would  harm  our  economy  and 
leave  a  crippled  economic  legacy  for 
our  children.  Under  current  law  em- 
ployers and  employees  each  pay  6.2  per- 
cent of  their  wages  in  Social  Security 
taxes  into  the  trust  fund.  Any  annuail 
surpluses  are  invested  in  Treasury  se- 
curities. 

The  underlying  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  on 
whch  this  amendment  is  based  would 
return  Social  Security  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system  by  reducing  the  tax  rate  to 

5.7  percent  in  the  first  year  and  5  years 
from  now  cut  it  back  to  5.2  percent. 
That  is  nice.  How  nice.  We  cut  the  tax. 

However,  if  we  look  to  the  future,  the 
tax  has  to  go  up.  This  is  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system.  It  is  not  an  insurance  sys- 
tem anymore.  The  tax  would  go  up  to 

7.8  percent,  and  50  years  from  now  it 
could  be  as  high  as  8.1  percent. 

Is  that  really  what  we  want  to  do  to 
our  children?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  says  this  proposal 
would  not  jeopardize  the  trust  fund. 
Well,  maybe  so.  I  notice  the  largest  as- 
sociation of  retired  citizens  in  our 
country,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  is  opposed  to  this 
Moynihan  amendment  for  that  very 
reason,  that  it  would  jeopardize  the 
trust  fund  for  Social  Security. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  warns  that  a 
reduction  in  the  Social  Security  tax 
"would  have  a  severe  impact  on  the 
economy  and  would  result  in  a  slower 
economic  growth  and  higher  inflation 
and  interest  rates." 

Is  that  really  what  we  want  when  we 
are  trying  to  come  out  of  a  recession? 
I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  President. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
stated  a  safe  margin  of  reserve  in  the 
Social  Secxirity  trust  fund  should  be 
for  18  months  of  benefits.  In  other 
words,  there  is  enough  in  there  to  pay 
for  18  months.  Do  we  have  a  surplus? 
Well,  let  us  look  and  see. 
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There  is  enou(  h  in  there  currently  to 
pay  not  for  18  months  but  for  only  10 
months. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  of  my  col- 
lea^es  in  Congress,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  help  working  Americans.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  b€lieve  we  should  place  a 
large  burden  on  the  backs  of  future 
workers  in  ordsr  to  provide  a  small 
benefit  to  our  current  workers.  In- 
stead, we  sho  ild  diligently  pursue 
measures  that  rjduce  the  deficit,  stim- 
ulate the  econor  ly,  and  provide  jobs  for 
the  millions  of  v  Jiemployed  Americans. 
This  is  the  onljr  honest  way  to  help 
both  current  iind  future  American 
workers. 

I  hope  this  anendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MOYNIH^N.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distingruished 
majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  is  recogni  sed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHEL  a.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
attempt  to  use  1  ess  than  20  minutes  so 
others  will  have  a  chance  to  take  time 
to  address  the  Senate  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  since  Senator  Moynihan  intro- 
duced his  propoial  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes,  there  has  been  circulated  a 
tremendous  amount  of  misinformation 
about  what  it  w(  luld  do  to  Social  Secu- 
rity. An  effort  lias  been  made  to  con- 
struct a  politically  powerful  argiunent 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment,  but 
the  argument  Is  without  merit.  I  would 
like  to  state  a  few  simple  truths  about 
what  this  amend  ment  really  does. 

First,  the  Moy  lihan  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  u  ndermlne  the  financial 
strength  of  the  J  ocial  Security  System 
or  put  anyone's  Social  Security  bene- 
fits at  risk.  Inst  sad,  it  will  strengthen 
the  fiscal  and  political  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

By  restoring  t.  le  current  cost  financ- 
ing of  the  prog]  am,  it  will  make  the 
American  people  secure  again  that 
their  Social  Security  taxes  are  being 
used  exclusively  to  fund  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  wliich  is  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be  used  for;  not  to  fund 
general  Governrrent  spending,  which  is 
what  they  are  being  used  for. 

Second,  the  Moynihan  amendment  is 
a  tax  cut  intended  to  help  middle-in- 
come, working  amllies.  It  is  fair  to 
American  taxpayers,  and  particularly 
to  the  broad  middle  class  of  working 
families  who  already  shoulder  most  of 
the  tax  burden  ir  this  country. 

Third,  the  Moynihan  amendment  will 
be^n  to  make  u  ?  for  at  least  a  decade 
of  tax  policies  tilted  to  favor  the 
wealthy  in  this  <  ountry  at  the  expense 
of  the  middle  cla  is. 

Fourth,  and  slTiply  most  important, 
the  Moynihan  aitiendment  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  for  <ur  country.  The  Moy- 
nihan amendment  provides  for  a  15-per- 
centage  point  reduction  in  the  Social 
Security  tax  pad  by  workers  and  by 


employers.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  16-per- 
cent cut  in  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes.  The  cut  is  phased  in  to  ensure 
that  a  safe  reserve,  amounting  to  about 
a  year  and  a  half  of  benefit  liabilities, 
is  maintained  in  the  trust  funds  to  deal 
with  any  economic  downturns  that 
may  occur  in  the  future. 

Although  that  is  the  way  Social  Se- 
curity has  operated  for  years,  and  that 
is  the  preferable  financing  method  of 
many  retirement  policy  experts,  in  this 
debate  we  have  heard  opposition  to 
that  policy.  The  opponents'  argument 
is  aimed  at  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens, and  is  intended  to  persuade  them 
that  the  Moynihan  amendment  will  en- 
danger their  benefits  or  otherwise  un- 
dermine the  Social  Security  System. 
That  argrument  is  without  merit. 

There  is  a  misconception  today  that 
American  taxpayers  are  paying  higher 
Social  Security  taxes  to  prefund  en- 
tirely the  retirement  benefits  of  the 
baby  boom  generation.  But  they  are 
not.  In  fact,  they  cannot,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  fully  prefund  a  retire- 
ment system  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  current  Social  Security  tax  rates 
simply  enable  the  collection  of  huge 
amounts  of  money  which,  if  kept  in  re- 
serve, would  postpone  for  a  few  years 
the  higher  level  of  taxes  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary  to  fund  the  retire- 
ment of  the  baby  boom  generation.  And 
I  emphasize  the  words  "if  kept  in  re- 
serve." 

Eventually.  Social  Security  taxes 
will  be  raised  to  fund  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  generation  born  after 
World  War  II.  The  Moynihan  amend- 
ment will  in  no  way  affect  the  level  of 
taxes  that  will  eventually  be  necessary 
to  fund  those  benefits.  It  simply  affects 
the  timing  of  those  taxes. 

Social  Security  taxes  are  higher 
today  than  necessary  to  fund  current 
benefits.  The  only  reason  for  these 
higher  taxes  is  to  delay  for  a  few  years 
in  the  next  century  the  point  at  which 
taxes  will  ultimately  have  to  be  raised. 
That  policy  might  be  appropriate  if  the 
money  were  saved  for  the  future  in  a 
trust  fund  separated  from  the  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  not  being  saved  and  it 
will  not  be  saved. 

Instead,  these  surplus  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  are  being  used  to  fund  gen- 
eral Government  expenses — to  purchase 
defense  equipment,  to'  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  to  pay  for  law  en- 
forcement, and  the  many  other  func- 
tions of  Government.  We  are,  in  effect, 
funding  the  operations  of  Government 
with  a  very  regressive  tax,  a  tax  that  is 
a  fiat  rate,  a  tax  that  only  applies  to 
salary  income,  a  tax  that  only  applies 
against  income  up  to  $53,400  a  year. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
that.  Does  anyone  believe  that  to  fund 
a  new  Government  program,  any  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  any  political  sup- 
port now  for  enacting  a  new  tax  that 
would  exempt  all  investment  income 
that  is  assessed  at  a  flat  rate,  that 


leaves  untouched  all  Income  above 
$53,400?  How  many  Senators  would  vote 
for  that  new  tax? 

That  is  what  we  have  today  with  So- 
cial Security  taxes.  Those  taxes  fund 
the  very  same  programs  as  are  funded 
by  the  Federal  income  tax  and  most 
other  Federal  taxes.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity System  is  collecting  far  more  in 
taxes  today  than  is  necessary  to  fund 
current  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
preferable  course  might  be  to  save  the 
extra  Social  Security  revenues  to  cre- 
ate a  surplus  in  the  budget  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  economic 
growth. 

I  know  Senator  Moynihan  supports 
that  proposition.  But  if  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  is  that  the  money  will  not 
be  saved.  As  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  decade,  that  just  will  not  happen. 
If  the  future  in  any  way  resembles  the 
past,  this  Nation  will  continue  to  run 
huge  budget  deficits  in  the  non-Social 
Security  budget,  the  size  of  which  will 
be  masked  by  the  huge  surpluses  from 
the  Social  Security  tax  on  wages.  We 
will  continue  to  burden  American 
workers  with  a  highly  regressive  tax  to 
pay  for  the  overall  cost  of  Government. 

We  have  heard  from  the  administra- 
tion that  these  extra  taxes  on  working 
Americans  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
Social  Security  System.  That  is  not 
true.  It  simply  is  not  true.  We  should 
heed  the  view  of  Robert  Myers,  the 
former  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  1983  Greenspan 
Conunission.  Robert  Myers  has  been 
working  on  Social  Security  issues  from 
the  very  beginning.  He  served  on  the 
staff  that  put  the  original  legislation 
together  in  1935  that  established  the 
Social  Security  System.  There  is  no  in- 
dividual in  this  Nation  who  has  been 
more  intimately  involved  with  or  who 
knows  more  about  the  Social  Security 
system  than  Robert  Myers,  and  he  sup- 
ports the  Moynihan  amendment. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  last  year,  Mr.  Myers  laid 
out  the  argument  very  well  for  a  cut  in 
Social  Security  taxes.  He  said  the  cur- 
rent system,  and  I  quote  him,  "does 
not  make  sense."  Current-cost  financ- 
ing, he  said,  would  "increase  public 
confidence  in  the  program.  Now  longer 
would  there  be  confusion  and  fear  of 
'thievery  and  embezzlement'  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  trust  funds  money 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget." 

He  advocated  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment because  he  said  it  would  "ration- 
alize and  stabilize  "  Social  Security  and 
would  not  in  any  way  "endanger  the 
benefit  rights  of  either  current  bene- 
ficiaries or  those  who  have  will  come 
on  the  rolls  in  the  future." 

At  the  hearing,  Mr.  Myers  cited  the 
views  of  J.  Douglas  Brown,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  designers  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System,  and  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  philosophy  of  this  Na- 
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tion's  retirement  system.  Douglas 
Brown  believes  strongly  that  Social  Se- 
curity should  not  be  distorted  by  mak- 
ing It  an  Instrument  of  fiscal  policy.  He 
believed  the  size  of  the  reserve  funds 
should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  1 
year's  benefits  so  that  the  precious 
confidence  of  the  American  people 
would  not  be  imdermlned  by  using  So- 
cial Security  to  Influence  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Brown's  concerns  about  manipu- 
lating Social  Security  for  fiscal  policy 
purposes  were  never  more  appropriate 
than  they  are  today,  because  that  Is 
exactly  what  Is  now  being  done  and.  In 
effect,  that  Is  what  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment  advocate  They  say 
they  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
this  tax  cut  on  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit and  on  this  Nation's  fiscal  policy. 

That  is  not  an  unreasonable  position. 
Those  are  Important  concerns.  But  it 
Is,  If  not  an  unreasonable  position,  an 
unfair  position.  It  is  unfair  to  the  mil- 
lions of  middle-income  American  fami- 
lies who  are  being  asked  to  pay  higher 
taxes  on  their  wages  because  the  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  rely  on  a  more  fair 
means  of  collecting  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  operations  of  Government. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  a  serious  national  problem 
that  has  consimied  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  for  at  least  a  decade.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  Moynlhan  amendment  on 
the  deficit  cannot  be  ignored,  but  the 
longer  we  depend  on  the  current  sys- 
tem, the  more  dependent  we  will  be  on 
this  unfair  taxing  system. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  is  expected  to  run  a  $70 
billibn  surplus.  By  the  year  2000,  just  a 
little  more  than  8  years  from  now,  the 
Social  Security  system  is  expected  to 
run  a  $200  billion  surplus.  The  Federal 
Government  will  be  collecting  $4  bil- 
lion a  week  in  excess  Social  Security 
taxes  to  fund  general  Government  op- 
erations. 

To  understand  why  this  amendment 
is  necessary,  it  is  useful  to  review  the 
direction  that  tax  policy  has  taken  in 
the  United  States  over  the  last  decade. 
During  that  period,  taxes  on  capital  in- 
come have  been  drastically  reduced, 
and  the  top  marginal  income  tax  rate 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  half.  Our 
Nation  has  come  to  rely  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  on  corporate  taxes  and  on 
individual  taxes  on  the  very  wealthy. 

Corporate  taxes  are  down  and  indi- 
vidual taxes  on  the  very  wealthy  are 
down.  What  have  they  been  replaced 
by?  They  have  been  replaced  by  in- 
creased payroll  taxes,  taken  in  a  flat 
amount,  only  on  labor  Income,  and 
only  on  the  first  $50,000  in  wages. 

As  a  result,  over  the  last  15  years,  the 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects  revenues  to  fund  its  oper- 
ations have  become  much  less  fair.  The 
middle  class  now  bears  the  overwhelm- 
ing burden  of  taxation  in  our  society. 
Middle-income  families  have  seen  their 


effective  tax  burdens  rise  relative  to 
higher  Income  families. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  occurred  at 
the  same  time  that  the  distribution  of 
income  in  the  Nation  has  become  more 
concentrated  at  the  highest  income 
levels  than  at  any  time  since  such 
measurements  have  been  taken.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  docu- 
mented the  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  Federal  income  tax  burdens  between 
1977  and  1992.  According  to  information 
just  released  by  CBO,  the  bottom  90 
percent  of  all  households,  90  percent  of 
all  households — and  that  is  obviously 
most  Americans — with  only  one  excep- 
tion will  pay  higher  Federal  taxes  in 
1992  than  they  did  in  1977.  The  one  ex- 
ception is  the  second  lowest  decile  of 
earners,  who  will  benefit  fi-om  an  in- 
crease in  the  earned  income  credit  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  top  10  percent  in 
income  will  enjoy  a  tax  cut  in  their  li- 
ability. So  taxes  have  gone  up  for  90 
percent  of  Americans  at  the  bottom, 
taxes  have  gone  down  for  the  10  percent 
at  the  top,  and  most  of  that  tax  reduc- 
tion of  the  top  10  percent  is  in  fact  con- 
centrated in  the  very  wealthiest,  so 
that  the  top  1  percent  has  an  18  percent 
reduction  in  their  tax  burden. 

So  what  we  have  done  over  the  past 
15  years  is  we  have  had  a  tremendous 
cut  in  taxes  for  the  very  wealthiest 
Americans,  and  in  order  to  make  up  for 
it  we  have  had  higher  taxes  for  work- 
ing and  middle-class  Americans.  I  ask 
all  Members  of  the  Senate,  is  that  fair? 
The  answer  obviously  is  no.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  a  cut  in 
individual  income  taxes  only  for  the 
highest  income  families  and  an  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  taxes  which 
have  disproportionately  burdened  mid- 
dle-class families.  According  to  CBO 
figvu-es,  the  share  of  total  Federal  reve- 
nues coming  from  Social  Security 
taxes  has  risen  by  more  than  20  percent 
since  1980  while  the  share  of  revenues 
coming  from  the  Income  tax  has  de- 
clined by  almost  10  percent. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  not 
unfair.  There  is  an  argument  to  be 
made  on  the  other  side.  They  say  that 
Social  Security  benefits  are  progres- 
sive so  it  is  fair  to  fund  them  with  a  re- 
gressive tax  even  if  it  means  a  higher 
relative  tax  burden  on  middle-income 
families.  I  respectfully  disagree.  The 
problem  is  that  pa3rroll  taxes  on  work- 
ing Americans  are  higher  than  is  nec- 
essary to  fund  the  progressive  benefits. 
The  middle-class  taxes  went  up  in  the 
last  15  years,  not  to  fund  increased  So- 
cial Security  benefits  but  to  fund  gen- 
eral Government  spending.  That  is 
wrong.  The  Mosmihan  amendment 
would  correct  this  inequity.  It  would 
provide  a  meaningful  tax  cut  to  mid- 
dle-income working  families  who  have 
been  overburdened  for  the  last  10  years, 
the  middle  class,  whose  taxes  are  going 
up  while  the  taxes  for  the  very  wealthy 
have  gone  down.  Senator  MOYNIHAN 
will  do  this  while  preserving  the  finan- 


cial strength  of  the  Social   Security 
System. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee.  He  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
expert  on  Social  Security  in  the  entire 
U.S.  Congress.  He  served  on  the  1983 
Greenspan  Commission,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  recommending  legislation 
to  preserve  the  financial  solvency  of 
Social  Security,  and  Senator  Moynihan 
is  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
tireless  advocate  of  the  elderly  and  a 
vigorous  protector  of  Social  Security. 
He  advocates  cutting  Social  Security 
taxes  to  put  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem back  on  a  current-cost-financing 
basis.  He  knows  that  it  is  best  for  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  and  best  for  the  Nation. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  is  good  re- 
tirement policy,  and  it  is  good  tax  pol- 
icy. Most  of  all,  it  is  fair.  For  15  years, 
middle-income  families  have  seen  their 
taxes  go  up  while  the  taxes  of  the  very 
wealthy  have  gone  down.  All  Senator 
Moynihan  has  said  is  let  us  make  it 
fair  by  reducing  taxes  on  the  middle-in- 
come people  as  well.  It  deserves  to  pass 
this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  time,  and  I  yield  back  whatever 
of  my  time  I  have  not  used  to  Senator 
Moynihan  for  the  use  of  the  majority 
manager. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
firom  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  that  I 
have  some  time  remaining  in  opposi- 
tion. I  understand  that  is  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  9  minutes  and  56  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understood  that 
Senator  Mttchelx,  wanted  to  yield  the 
rest  of  his  time  to 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  P>resident. 
might  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  6  minutes  8  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  that  case,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  and  I  retain  the 
remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  6  minutes 
then  to  the  Senator,  5  plus  I  will  yield 
him  an  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very  Important  vote,  I 
understand,  at  about  12:30.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  and  a  lot  of  confusion 
about  the  so-called  Moynihan  Social 
Security  plan,  the  so-called  tax  cut.  I 
think  as  this  vote  approaches  in  the 
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body  heard  about  It.  Somebody  got 
hold  of  me  and  said,  "Well,  wait  a 
minute;  before  you  do  this,  there  ought 
to  be  a  few  things  you  consider."  So  I 
met  with  what  I  considered  to  be  ex- 
perts, bipartisan,  and  after  a  lot  of  con- 
sultation I  became  convinced  that  if 
you  can  cut  the  payroll  tax,  it  might 
endanger  the  system,  the  very  same 
system  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas— and  I  might 
say  one  of  the  great  contributors  in 
that  Commission  was  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Heinz — sought  to  save. 

Now  despite  the  current  surplus  in 
Social  Security  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  face  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  system.  You  can  take  a 
poll  anywhere,  any  State,  any  time, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  will  be  any- 
thing there  when  they  are  eligrible.  I 
think  we  have  to  continue  to  assure 
our  senior  citizens  that  the  program 
will  continue  to  be  there  for  them,  as 
well  as  convince  young  workers  that 
something  will  be  left  when  they  re- 
tire. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  fact  that  we  plan  to  build  up  the 
reserves.  That  was  part  of  the  effort  in 
1983  because  we  wanted  to  increase  con- 
fidence in  the  system.  In  1983,  I  must 
say,  the  confidence  level  was  probably 
at  an  all-time  low. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Social  Insurance  several  years  ago, 
my  distingruished  friend  from  New  York 
explained  the  Greenspan  Commission 
wanted  to  "build  a  reserve  in  the  trust 
funds  that  people  could  see  and  believe 
in."  That  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Now  it  seems  that  because  of  a  lot  of 
study — certainly  no  one  studied  this 
more  than  the  Senator  from  New 
York — they  decided  the  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Social  Security  System 
can  withstand  the  tax  cut  that  would, 
without  any  doubt,  substantially  slow 
the  growth  of  the  reserve  fund. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  level 
reserve  funds  ought  to  be  set  aside  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. As  we  learned  when  we  played 
this  numbers  game  in  1983,  actuarial 
calculations  Is  an  imperfect  science 
and  small  changes  in  economic  vari- 
ables can  create  disproportionate 
swings  in  the  reserve  fund.  That  is  why 
to  preserve  confidence  in  the  system,  I 
believe  we  need  to  stay  on  the  conserv- 
ative side. 

This  amendment  errs  on  the  optimis- 
tic side.  According  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  People: 

Reducing  income  to  the  trust  funds  by  cut- 
ting payroll  taxes  would  simply  make  the 
funds  more  vulnerable.  Under  "normar'  eco- 
nomic conditions,  a  reduction  in  the  payroll 
tax  of  1  percent  as  proposed  in  S.  11  would 
mean  that  OASID  reserves  do  not  reach  18 
months  of  benefits  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  EWen  more  disturbing,  the  actuaries 
estimate  that  the  trust  funds  would  have  no 


reserve  within  15  years  under  long-term  neg- 
ative economic  condition,  if  S.  11  were  en- 
acted. 

Let  me  say  we  talked  about  actuarial 
numbers  for  a  long,  long  time  in  1983.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  going  to 
be  perfect.  It  depends  on  which  ones 
you  use.  But  try  to  explain  that  to  a 
group  of  angry  seniors  during  your 
next  town  meeting  or  your  next  talk 
show. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  also  dealing 
with  a  stealth  tax  increase  here.  If  you 
read  the  fine  print  you  quickly  dis- 
cover that  this  amendment  Increases 
Social  Security  taxes  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. That  Is  all  right.  Many  of  us  will 
not  be  here  next  century,  but  some- 
body might  be.  It  might  be  our  grand- 
children, or  our  children. 

According  to  Carolyn  Weaver, 
drector  of  the  Social  Security  pension 
project  American  Enterprise  Institute: 

The  OASDI  tax  rate  reaches  16.2  percent- 
employee  and  employer  combined— fully  30 
percent  higher  than  the  maximum  rate  in 
the  law  today.  This  would  bring  the  total 
OASDI  rate  to  19.2  percent  up  from  15  per- 
cent today— and  this  is  before  dealing  with 
the  gaping  medicare  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  not  extending 
good  Intentions.  It  would  probably  be  a 
fairly  close  vote.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  mess  with  Social  Security.  And  hav- 
ing done  that  a  time  or  two,  I  think  I 
have  a  pretty  good  feel  for  it.  We  had  a 
lot  of  good  Ideas  about  Social  Security. 
I  think  some  of  them  are  still  sound. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
joined  together  in  one  historic  vote  In 
1985  and  by  one  vote  we  prevailed. 
Some  would  say  that  cost  us  two  or 
three  Senate  seats  that  year.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  But  I  can  tell  you  It  is 
a  very  sensitive  Issue. 

So  tell  me  what  I  tell  the  young  high 
school  students  who  are  going  to  be 
here  tomorrow,  100  and  some  from 
Pittsburg,  KS.  They  are  going  to  be 
here  with  a  band.  What  do  I  tell  them 
about  their  future?  What  can  I  tell 
them  about  Social  Security,  about  the 
reserve?  What  do  I  tell  them  about 
what  could  happen?  And  I  think  it 
seems  to  me  that  again  we  ought  to  be 
conservative. 

I  know  we  have  been  told  we  are  not 
going  to  increase  the  earnings  base  to 
$82,200.  But  that  has  been  taken  care 
of.  It  has  been  altered.  Plans  have  been 
altered.  We  are  going  to  exclude 
changes  to  the  earning  base.  It  Is  going 
to  be  suggested.  It  seems  to  me  sort  of 
a  shell  game.  Sooner  or  later  you  have 
to  pay  for  this  tax  cut.  The  easiest 
route  Is  going  to  be  going  after  cor- 
porate taxes  and  earnings  base,  and  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  avoid 
that  conclusion. 

So  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  argu- 
ment by  Including  in  the  Record,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  Included,  the  let- 
ter from  President  Bush.  Quoting  just 
one  statement: 
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We  rescued  the  Social  Security  system  8 
years  ago  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  When  we  did, 
we  made  a  promise  to  every  American  who 
receives  Social  Security  benefits,  to  those 
who  support  the  system  today,  to  those  who 
will  rely  on  It  when  they  retire.  We  have 
worked  together  to  assure  that  today's  bene- 
fits are  protected  and  that  the  system  will  be 
strong  enough  to  continue  providing  benefits 
to  future  retirees.  I  intend  to  assure  that  we 
keep  our  promise.  Sincerely,  George  Bush. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thttt  the  letter  from  President 
George  Bush  be  printed  In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  April  23. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Republican  Leader,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Bob.  Six  months  ago,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  a  bipartisan  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  separate  Social  Security 
from  the  Federal  budget.  The  advocates  of 
this  action  argued  that  this  separation  was 
necessary  to  help  protect  Social  Security.  To 
this  end,  we  also  agreed  to  Implement  a 
"firewall"  procedure  requiring  a  super-ma- 
jority vote  In  the  Senate  to  protect  against 
efforts  to  deplete  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  balances. 

It  now  appears  that  there  is  a  Senate  loop- 
hole In  those  procedures.  It  was  slipped  into 
last  year's  budget  legislation  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  many  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  budget  summit.  Recently, 
you  and  Senator  Domenici  introduced  legis- 
lation to  repair  the  Social  Security  "fire- 
wall." I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it  Immediately. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  may  at- 
tempt to  exploit  this  loophole  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Resolution.  They  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  clear  the  way  for  legislation  to 
weaken  the  Social  Security  system.  Senator 
Moynihan's  proposal,  for  example,  would  re- 
turn Social  Security  to  the  same  financing 
scheme  that  drove  the  system  to  the  brink  of 
Insolvency  in  1982.  His  proposal  would  drain 
roughly  $23  billion  from  Social  Security 
trust  fund  reserves  in  1992  and  $170  billion  by 
the  end  of  1996.  Under  pessimistic  economic 
assumptions,  adoption  of  this  legislation 
could  again  threaten  to  bankrupt  the  Social 
Security  system. 

We  rescued  the  Social  Security  system 
eight  years  ago  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  When 
we  did,  we  made  a  promise  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  receives  Social  Security  benefits, 
to  those  who  support  the  system  today,  and 
to  those  who  will  rely  on  it  when  they  retire. 
We  have  worked  together  to  assure  that  to- 
day's benefits  are  protected  and  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  strong  enough  to  continue  pro- 
viding benefits  to  future  retirees.  I  intend  to 
assure  that  we  keep  our  promise. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  having  said  that,  hav- 
ing great  respect  and  great  regard  for 
my  friend  from  New  York,  and  others 
who  may  be  on  that  side  of  this  issue, 
I  still  believe  that  to  stay  on  the  con- 
servative side,  to  make  certain  we  can 
assure  the  beneflts  are  going  to  be 
there,  there  will  not  be  any  future  tax 
Increase  for  a  America's  workers,  and 
we  ought  to  table  this  amendment. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Four  min- 
utes, thirteen  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
speak  for  2  minutes.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
fi-om  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  argument  made  here  that 
what  we  are  looking  at  is  regressivity 
in  the  tax  system;  that  we  have  to  do 
more  for  middle  income  workers.  I 
could  not  agree  more.  That  is  what  we 
worked  on  last  year.  That  is  what  I 
worked  on  with  the  majority  leader, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  others  in  that  budget  sum- 
mit. 

We  raised  the  tax  on  top-income  peo- 
ple by  some  6.3  percent;  we  cut  the  tax 
on  those  people  earning  less  than 
$21,000.  We  made  some  headway  there 
and  we  should  make  some  more  head- 
way in  that  regard.  I  support  that  con- 
cept and  that  objective.  But  do  not  try 
to  do  it  out  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  pension  business. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  always  want- 
ed to  be  sure  of  was  that  if  we  erred,  we 
erred  on  the  conservative  side,  that 
there  would  be  no  way  that  those  sav- 
ings were  going  to  turn  to  dust. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  analysis  by 
the  professional  actuaries  of  social  se- 
curity telling  us  that,  if  we  take  this 
amendment,  the  program  will  be  in  se- 
rious trouble  under  relatively  conserv- 
ative assumptions  about  economic  con- 
ditions. If  we  have  another  recession 
that  is  comparable  to  this  one,  less  se- 
vere than  the  last  one  we  had  before  It, 
the  social  security  funds  are  going  to 
run  out  of  money  by  the  year  2003. 

We  looked  at  what  happened  back  in 
1983  when  people  lost  confidence  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  because  you 
only  had  1  month  of  reserves  left  to 
pay  benefits  to  people  for  many  of 
whom  that  social  security  check  was 
the  only  thing  they  had.  Let  us  not  see 
a  repetition  of  that  kind  of  destruction 
of  confidence  in  the  Social  Security 
System.  This  time  we  have  10  months 
in  reserve — not  the  year  and  a  half  or 
the  2  years  that  the  AARP  group 
thinks  is  necessary  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  protect  the 
security  of  that  trust  fund  and  vote  to 
table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume my  friend  is  going  to  wrap  up 
with  his  time.  I  want  to  just  thank  ev- 
eryone who  participated.  This  has  been 
a  very  excellent  debate.  I  think  the  is- 
sues are  understood.  Everybody  knows 
what  we  are  going  to  vote  on.  I  will 
move  to  table  if  that  is  satisfactory 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  If  he  de- 
sires to  do  so  he  may.  In  any  event,  it 


will  be  a  combination  motion  to  table 
by  the  Senator  ft-om  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  general  who 
is  called  "The  bear."  He  made  a  nice 
word  popular— "bogus."  Mr.  President, 
the  argument  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  in  jeopardy  because  it  is 
invested  in  the  most  secure  instru- 
ments In  the  world  is  bogus. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  what  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  is  being  used 
for,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  invested  in  the 
most  secure  securities  in  the  world.  So 
anyone  who  is  going  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  because  they  are  wor- 
ried about  the  trust  fund  and  the  bogus 
argument  that  it  is  being  used  for 
something  different  than  it  was  used  in 
the  past,  are  kidding  themselves.  They 
have  to  stand  before  the  Senate  and 
the  seniors  of  America  and  the  seniors 
of  the  future,  and  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury securities  of  the  United  States  are 
not  good. 

They  have  to  say  when  those  checks 
come  due,  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  pay  them.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
everyone  in  the  world  is  being  misled 
by  America's  full  faith  and  credit  and 
solvency.  So  that  argument  is  bogus. 
Regarding  the  argument  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  taxes  that  secure  these  pay- 
ments, we  make  the  payments  more  se- 
cure, I  was  wondering  where  could  I 
find  a  word  that  explains  that,  and 
"bogus"  fits  it  to  a  tee.  Less  taxes  in 
the  trust  fund  makes  the  checks  more 
secure.  I  believe  we  ought  to  leave 
things  alone. 

I  5^eld  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  have  said  more  effectively 
what  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  has  just  said.  The  issue  here 
Is  integrity.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  said,  we  are 
misusing  these  funds.  The  vote  we  are 
about  to  take  is  about  whether  to  stop 
misusing  the  trust  funds  and  restore 
integrity  to  that  system. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  real  Issue  behind  this 
amendment  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  a  reduction  in  the  Social 
Security  tax  rate  and  a  return  to  pay- 
as-you-go  financing.  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN  that  it  is  improper  and 
unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
collect  more  in  FICA  payroll  taxes 
than  it  reasonably  needs  for  the  pay- 
ment of  current  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. The  excess  amount  received  over 
the  amount  paid  out  is  estimated  to  be 
$64  billion  in  1991  and  will  grow  to  an 
accumulated  S9.2  trillion  by  around 
2020.  The  accumulation  of  this  huge 
surplus  will  not  strengthen  our  Social 
Security  system,  Mr.  President;  it  will 
weaken  it. 
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Most  taxpayers  believe  that  their 
FICA  taxes  are  being  set  aside  in  a 
trust  fund  to  piy  for  their  future  re- 
tirement beneflus.  This  is' not  the  case 
at  all.  The  Government  does  record  the 
receipts  and  exjenditures  of  Social  Se- 
curity financing ,  but  the  tr\ist  fund  is 
merely  a  set  of  accounting  entries  de- 
signed to  keep  track  of  spending  au- 
thority. It  does  not  represent  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Gover  iment  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits, but  merelji  represents  how  much 
more  has  been  received  in  FICA  taxes 
than  has  been  pud  out  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

Because  we  huve  continually  experi- 
enced huge  annual  budget  deficits,  the 
effect  of  collect  ng  more  in  FICA  pay- 
roll taxes  than  :  s  needed  to  pay  Social 
Security  benefits  is  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit with  payroll  tax  dollars.  This  sim- 
ply is  not  right  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ican workers  st  ould  not  have  to  pay 
high  payroll  tax  es  because  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  balance  the  budget.  Ex- 
cess payroll  tajes  are  wrong  for  two 
reasons.  First,  t  ley  are  anti-growth.  It 
is  poor  policy  to  finance  the  deficit 
with  a  tax  on  la  Qor.  Second,  the  public 
believes  that  FIDA  taxes  are  dedicated 
to  Social  Security  benefits.  We  should 
either  stop  takiag  more  than  we  need 
or  tell  the  publi ;  where  these  taxes  are 
really  going. 

Today's  Socia  Security  benefits  are 
being  paid  with  today's  FICA  payroll 
tax  receipts.  Th<;  next  generation's  So- 
cial Security  be  lefits  will  be  paid  with 
taxes  received  i  i  the  year  those  bene- 
fits are  paid.  Unless  we  have  an  overall 
budget  surplus,  we  cannot,  by  collect- 
ing more  than  w  b  need  now,  provide  for 
future  retirees'  1  >eneflts.  Those  benefits 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  taxes  col- 
lected then.  By  i  collecting  more  than  is 
currently  needei,  we  are  fueling  the 
huge  Federal  s]  ending  machine.  This 
leads  to  more  irresponsible  Federal 
spending,  thus  increasing  the  deficit 
and  further  weakening  our  Federal  fi- 
nances. Thus,  jollecting  more  FICA 
payroll  taxes  thin  are  needed  does  not 
strengthen  Sociiil  Security's  future — it 
weakens  It. 

The  best  thlnr  we  can  do  to  secure 
the  future  of  tie  Social  Security  sys- 
tem is  to  put  it  back  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  By  put  ;lng  those  excess  taxes 
back  Into  the  hEuids  of  the  employees 
and  the  employe  irs,  we  will  strengthen 
our  economy.  W  len  we  do  face  the  time 
in  the  early  2l8t  century  when  we  must 
pay  for  the  babr  boomers'  retirement, 
a  strong  economy  will  be  necessary  to 
generate  the  an:ount  of  taxes  required 
to  finance  those  benefits.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  low  much  in  payroll 
taxes  we  have  collected  in  the  past. 
Thus,  to  secure  ;he  future,  we  must  se- 
cure the  economy.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  creating  new  jobs  now  and  con- 
trolling rampant  spending  now,  so  that 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  then. 

A  cut  in  the  Social  Security  tax  rate 
is  an  antirecessionary  measure.  Claims 


that  lowering  the  Social  Security  tax 
rate  will  increase  interest  rates,  hurt 
investment,  and  lead  to  lower  eco- 
nomic and  GNP  growth  don't  make 
economic  sense,  Mr.  President.  By  low- 
ering the  FICA  tax,  we  would  put  dol- 
lars into  the  pockets  of  every  Amer- 
ican worker  and  bolster  the  bottom 
line  of  every  American  employer.  This 
would  encourage  investment,  create 
jobs,  spur  the  economy,  and  enhance 
Federal  tax  receipts. 

The  payroll  tax  raises  the  cost  of 
labor  for  businesses,  resulting  in  fewer 
jobs.  It  is  also  a  burden  to  the  people 
who  are  working  and  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet.  Let  me  repeat.  Mr. 
President.  Lowering  this  tax  will  cre- 
ate jobs  and  strengthen  the  economy. 
A  1990  study  that  estimated  that  a  2.2- 
percentage  point  reduction  in  the  pay- 
roll tax  would  create  930,000  jobs  and 
increase  annual  GNP  by  $346  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  By  increasing  take-home 
pay  for  employees  and  reducing  labor 
costs  for  employers,  a  payroll  tax  cut 
will  stimulate  long-term  economic 
growth. 

The  key  to  this  Nation's  future  pros- 
perity and  to  eliminating  the  deficit  is 
economic  growth.  This  growth  comes 
about  through  Government  policies 
that  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
jobs.  Lowering  the  Social  Security  tax 
rate  will  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  thus  spur  economic  growth. 
We  are  not  spending  this  money  for  So- 
cial Security.  Let's  do  what  is  right 
and  give  it  back  to  the  workers  who 
earned  it  and  need  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN'S  amendment  is  well  moti- 
vated and  reflects  an  effort  to  insert 
more  honesty  in  our  taxing  system. 
But  I'm  afraid  the  approach  reflected 
by  this  legislation  ultimately  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  story  of  a  man  who  drops 
his  wallet  on  the  way  home  one  night. 
So  he  goes  to  a  streetlight  near  his 
home  and  stares  intently  at  the 
ground. 

A  friend  who  had  volunteered  to  help 
him  look  asks  him  why  he  is  only  look- 
ing in  that  one  spot.  And  the  man  an- 
swers, "because  the  light  is  so  much 
better  here." 

In  the  same  way  this  person  focused 
on  only  one  place,  this  legislation  fo- 
cuses on  only  one  place  in  time:  the 
present.  It  Ignores  other  important 
places  in  time;  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  likely  future. 

But  unlike  that  dark  street  with  only 
one  spot  illuminated,  the  future  that 
we  are  signing  on  to  if  we  pass  this  bill 
is  quite  clear. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
say  that  perhaps  it  will  put  $100  to  $200 
into  the  pockets  of  middle-income 
Americans.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
entire  picture,  we  find  that  we  will  be 
taking  even  more  than  $100  or  $200  out 
of  their  pockets  in  the  years  to  come. 

Our  own  best  estimates— those  pro- 
vided by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 


fice— show  that  we  would  be  adding 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  price  of  a 
home  and  to  the  price  of  a  college  edu- 
cation through  higher  interest  rates. 

What  is  portrayed  here  as  a  tax  cut  is 
in  fact  the  latest  chapter  in  a  story  of 
borrow  and  spend  policymaking  that 
reaches  back  more  than  10  years.  That 
period  in  our  national  life  will  forever 
be  known  as  the  decade  of  debt.  And 
today  we  are  asked  to  perpetuate  and 
worsen  that  legacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  "no." 

The  facts  of  this  legislative  are  clear: 

The  Treasury  would  have  to  increase 
borrowing  from  the  private  sector  to 
fund  the  general  Government,  unless  it 
increased  general  revenues  or  cut  gen- 
eral spending. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  will  drop  in  the  short  term, 
but  rise  dramatically  in  the  long  term. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  cal- 
culates that  the  legislation  will  reduce 
revenues  going  into  the  Treasury  by 
$165  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Some 
of  the  supply  side  advocates  of  this  pro- 
posal would  dispute  that  because  they 
would  say  that  a  lower  Social  Security 
tax  will  result  in  more  jobs,  more  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  more  taxes  being 
paid.  However,  the  past  decade  grives  us 
plenty  of  reasons  to  pause  before  ac- 
cepting the  supply-side  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  economic 
question  in  the  short  term  is  whether 
the  increased  borrowing  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  we  will  have  to  do  as 
a  result  of  the  Moynihan  proposal  will 
depress  the  economy  more  than  the  tax 
cut  resulting  from  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal will  stimulate  it. 

A  report  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  indicated  that  the 
mainstreajn  economic  view  is  that  the 
negative  impact  of  the  increased  pri- 
vate sector  borrowing  is,  in  time, 
greater  than  the  positive  impact  of  the 
tax  cut.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice has  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  long-term  significance  for  the 
Social  Security  system  of  this  eco- 
nomic question  is  that  the  CRS  and 
CBO  answers  suggest  that  the  economy 
will  be  in  better  shape  if  we  stick  with 
current  law  and  do  not  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  shorter  term  significance  on  the 
economy  of  this  question  is  that  inter- 
est rate  sensitive  industries  will  be 
hurt  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  after 
the  initial  stimulative  impact  of  the 
Social  Security  tax  cut  plays  out  its 
brief  course. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  certainly 
heard  a  lot  in  recent  days  about  the 
next  generation.  ITie  emphasis  on  chil- 
dren is  well  placed  because  ours  is  a  na- 
tion that  has.  until  the  eighties,  gen- 
erally sacrificed  for  its  children.  The 
recent,  long  overdue  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation is  a  realization  that  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  have  a  future  of  opportunity 
and  success,  then  our  children  must 
have  the  tools.  With  that  in  mind,  let 
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me  read  from  an  analysis  of  S.  11  pro- 
duced by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service: 

The  Consensus  amon?  economists  is  that 
*  *  *  the  amount  the  Government  borrows 
each  year  from  the  public  Is  too  larg-e.  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  past  deflcits  has  al- 
ready imposed  a  larg'e  morterag-e  on  the  fu- 
ture generations.  Cutting:  Social  Security 
taxes  now  without  offsetting  tax  increases  or 
spending  cuts  will  only  make  that  amount 
larger. 

Ralph  C.  Bryant  of  the  BrookingB  In- 
stitution makes  the  point  this  way: 

If  the  current  generation  of  political  lead- 
ers in  this  country  seriously  cares  about  the 
future  economic  welfare  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  children,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  support  the  S.  11  proposal  for  re- 
ducing national  saving  in  the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  this  legrlslation  grlves  a 
small  tax  cut  to  this  generation,  hut 
hands  to  the  next  generation  and  gen- 
erations to  come  a  new,  added  burden. 

We  burdened  the  future  too  much  in 
the  eighties.  It's  long  overdue  to  save 
more  and  invest  more  in  the  future — 
not  spend  more  now  and  mortgage  the 
future  even  more  heavily  than  it's  al- 
ready been  shamefully  burdened. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
Moynlhan  amendment.  As  I  said,  it  is 
well  motivated.  But  it  will  add  a  new 
mountain  of  debt  for  future  genera- 
tions to  climb.  That's  not  the  kind  of 
challenge  we  want  to  pass  on  to  our 
children. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  worrisome 
as  the  Moynlhan  amendment  is  for  fu- 
ture generations,  it  also  takes  too 
large  a  risk  with  respect  to  those  who 
may  be  retiring  within  the  next  decade. 
The  prudent  course  is  to  have  a  Social 
Security  reserve  equal  to  more  than  a 
year's  worth  of  anticipated  benefits. 
Under  current  law,  we  will  achieve  that 
level  within  the  next  few  years,  assum- 
ing we  have  a  reasonable  level  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Even  if  the  economy 
grows  more  slowly,  there  would  be  an 
adequate  reserve  for  Social  Security  by 
1999.  However,  under  the  Moynlhan 
amendment,  if  the  economy  does  not 
perform  as  strongly  as  we  hope,  we  will 
never  reach  an  adequate  level  of  a  So- 
cial Security  reserve.  The  Moynlhan 
amendment  does  not  make  a  crisis  in 
the  Social  Security  system  inevitable, 
but  It  does  bring  us  too  close  to  that 
possibility  than  I  feel  is  prudent. 

In  1981,  I  voted  against  a  tax  plan, 
which  Senator  Howard  Baker  described 
as  a  rlverboat  gamble.  The  decade  that 
followed  has  been  marked  and  marred 
by  deficits  which  the  proponents  of 
that  plan  assured  us  would  never  occur. 
Ten  years  later,  we  are  offered  another 
gamble.  I  am  unwilling  to  take  that 
gamble.  The  stakes  for  our  children 
and  retirees  are  simply  too  high. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Mojmlhan  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 


The  Moynlhan  amendment  is  the  sin- 
gle most  pernicious  proposal  relating 
to  the  Federal  budget  to  come  before 
Congress  in  the  last  5  years.  First,  it 
threatens  the  Social  Security  system 
and  the  benefits  due  senior  citizens  by 
reducing  the  Social  Security  payroll 
tax  while  making  no  offsetting  changes 
to  the  system  for  the  next  20  years. 
Second,  it  imposes  a  substantial  tax  in- 
crease on  our  children  and  grand- 
children, further  exacerbating  the 
enormous  financial  burden  we  have 
chosen  to  place  on  our  descendants  in 
the  form  of  debt  and  taxes.  Third,  it 
would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the 
economy.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  oppose  this  ill-con- 
ceived measure. 

Last  year  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration spent  5  months  working  on  a 
budget  agreement  to  reduce  the  hor- 
rendous, record  Federal  budget  deflcits 
that  we  have  allowed  to  develop  over 
the  last  10  years.  The  agreement  fi- 
nally reached  provided  $482  billion  of 
savings  over  5  years,  not  enough  given 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  a 
start.  The  Moynlhan  amendment  would 
in  lai^e  part  nullify  that  effort  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit,  costing  $234 
billion  in  the  first  5  years  alone.  Advo- 
cates of  the  amendment  will  assert 
that  Social  Security  is  now  off-budget; 
however,  there  should  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  its  effect  is  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
$195  billion.  Whether  we  call  it  on- 
budget  or  off-budget,  the  debt  is  the 
same,  and  so  Is  the  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  our  children. 

This  first  part  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  sounds  won- 
derful. Currently  the  Social  Security 
tax  is  15.3  percent,  with  half  paid  for  by 
the  worker  and  half  by  the  employer, 
of  which  12.4  percent  is  earmarked  for 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  pen- 
sions. The  Moynlhan  amendment  would 
lower  this  portion  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  in  three  stages  to  10.4  percent 
by  1996,  and  freeze  the  tax  at  that  rate 
until  2010. 

Then  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  To 
pay  for  this  massive  free  lunch  for  the 
American  public,  the  Moynlhan  amend- 
ment begins  to  raise  the  payroll  tax. 
The  tax  rate  would  be  back  at  the  cur- 
rent 12.4  percent  in  2015,  rise  to  13.6 
percent  in  2020,  hit  15.0  percent  in  2025, 
and  ultimately  reach  16.2  percent.  Fac- 
tor in  the  portion  of  the  payroll  tax  for 
Medicare,  a  program  which  is  begin- 
ning to  face  serious  problems,  and  we 
are  talking  a  total  Social  Security  tax 
of  almost  20  percent. 

Senator  Moynihan  justifies  this  tur- 
key based  on  the  idea  that  Social  Secu- 
rity should  revert  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
system.  Let  us  look  at  what  that  en- 
tails. The  Senator  from  New  York 
would  cut  the  pajrroU  tax  for  Social  Se- 
curity pensions  by  16  percent  for  about 
15  years,  and  would  pay  for  it  with  a 


subsequent  tax  hike  of  over  50  percent, 
nearly  one-third  over  today's  rate. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  are 
telling  the  American  people:  "Don't 
worry  about  your  retirement— you  de- 
serve a  tax  break  now — your  children 
can  worry  about  paying  for  your  retire- 
ment later."  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  telling  those  too  young  to  vote: 
"Tough  luck." 

This  amendment  is  typical  of  the 
"spend  now,  worry  later"  philosophy 
that  got  the  Government  into  its  cur- 
rent fiscal  crisis.  It  is  totally  irrespon- 
sible. 

Building  up  the  trust  funds,  to  have 
today's  labor  force  pay  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  future  Social  Security 
benefits,  was  forced  on  this  country  by 
one  fundamental  demographic  fact— 
the  population  of  this  country  is  get- 
ting older.  In  1950.  16.5  working  tax- 
payers paid  into  the  Social  Security 
system  for  every  one  individual  receiv- 
ing benefits.  Today,  approximately  3.4 
wage  earners  are  paying  for  each  bene- 
ficiary, and  it  is  projected  that  by  2030 
there  will  only  be  two  wage  earners  per 
beneficiary.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Social  Security  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased so  much  since  the  program  was 
created,  and  reverting  to  a  pure  pay-as- 
you-go  system  would  place  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  future  generations. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  is  not 
only  deadly  for  the  long-term  future  of 
Social  Security,  it  threatens  the  short- 
term  solvency  of  the  system  by  deplet- 
ing the  trust  fund  reserves,  jeopardiz- 
ing the  monthly  benefits  of  40  million 
recipients  in  this  decade.  This  is  why 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  opposes  the  amendment. 

Most  experts  believe  that,  even  under 
a  pay-as-you-go  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, a  trust  fund  reserve  of  18  months 
is  required  to  ensure  that  benefits  can 
be  paid  during  a  sustained  economic 
down  turn.  As  a  result  of  the  1983  So- 
cial Security  bailout  legislation,  this 
reserve  will  have  been  increased  from 
under  5  months  to  10  months  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  will  reach  the  nec- 
essary 18-month  level  in  1995. 

If  the  Moynihan  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, the  minimum  reserve  balance  will 
probably  never  be  reached.  Couple  that 
with  a  continuation  of  the  current  re- 
cession, and  the  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy  in  a 
couple  of  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  accu- 
mulated $6  billion  less  than  projected 
last  year  because  of  the  poor  economy. 
Finally,  the  Moynlhan  amendment 
would  devastate  the  American  econ- 
omy over  the  next  quarter-century.  As 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  noted 
in  a  report  issued  last  week,  reverting 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  system  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  result  in  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  gross  national  savings  dur- 
ing the  next  25  years.  Both  short-term 
and  long-term  interest  rates  would  in- 
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crease,  as  woad  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
and  consumer  prices.  Although  there 
might  be  a  molest  stimulative  Impact 
on  the  econom; '  for  a  very  brief  period, 
economic  grov  th  will  be  sharply  re- 
duced within  ust  a  couple  of  years. 
The  American  people  will  see  their  In- 
comes fall,  pr  ces  rise,  and  jobs  dis- 
appear. 

This  country  has  already  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  Irresponsible  management  of 
Social  Securlt;r.  In  1972.  Congress  en- 
acted leglslatlm  which  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  Sociil  Security  pensions  of 
one-third  after  adjusting  for  inflation, 
while  not  malchig  any  changes  in  taxes 
or  other  bene  Its.  Notwithstanding  a 
bailout  bill  in  977.  the  Social  Security 
system  ran  a  c  eficit  annually  between 
1975  and  1982,  to  the  point  where  the 
trust  funds  wei  e  approaching  depletion 
and  benefits  ^'ere  going  to  be  inter- 
rupted as  early  as  1984.  Moreover,  the 
population  sujje  from  the  baby  boom 
generation  co  ipled  with  the  subse- 
quent declinirg  birthrate  threatened 
the  ability  of  he  system  to  pay  bene- 
fits that  would  be  due  beginning  in 
about  the  year  2010. 

To  address  tSese  concerns.  Congress 
appointed  a  olpartlsan  commission, 
which  includec  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  co  nmission  recommended 
that  the  probli  m  be  dealt  with  in  part 
by  raising  Soc  al  Security  taxes  to  re- 
quire the  current  working  population 
to  contribute  i  portion  of  the  cost  of 
their  future  l>eneflts.  These  reforms 
were  overwhel  nlngly  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  As  a  result,  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  now  accumulat- 
ing <»rfnnai  svTpluses.  Thls  year  the 
surplus  is  estlnated  to  be  nearly  $57.2 
bUllon. 

Proponents  c  f  this  amendment  would 
have  the  publi :  believe  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  Is  being  used  for 
other  govemrient  activities  becailpe 
the  surplus  is  1  leing  invested  in  Govern- 
ment bonds.  I'irst,  since  Social  Secu- 
rity was  create  d  over  50  years  ago.  Fed- 
eral law  has  re  quired  its  funds  to  be  in- 
vested In  Gove  mment  bonds.  This  deci- 
sion was  nuule  because  Government 
bonds  are  ris  i  tree,  whereas  private 
sector  investments  are  not.  Second, 
automatic  lnv|estment  in  Government 
bonds  keeps  politics  out  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Investmeat  decisions.  The  Federal 
Government  p  lys  interest  to  Social  Se- 
curity on  those  bonds.  I  believe  this  is 
good  policy,  and  would  oppose  chang- 
ing It  even  if  the  Government  did  not 
have  a  budget  leficlt. 

Some  critici  have  also  asserted  that 
the  Social  Se<Jurity  surplus  is  masking 
the  true  size  of  the  deficit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tha  operating  budget  deficit 
is  too  high.  I  nave  devoted  considerable 
effort  since  being  elected  to  reducing 
the  deficit.  In  fact,  it  was  a  provision 
of  the  Oramin-Rudman-Holllngs  bal- 
anced budget  law,  which  I  coauthored, 
that  forced  the  Federal  Government  to 


begin  publishing  separate  Social  Secu- 
rity and  non-Social  Security  budget  to- 
tals, thus  bringing  this  issue  to  public 
light.  Last  year,  as  part  of  the  budget 
agreement,  Congrress  removed  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  from  the  defi- 
cit calculation. 

However,  just  because  the  operating 
budget  deficit  is  larger  than  the  Social 
Security  surplus,  leading  to  an  overall 
budget  deficit,  does  not  mean  that  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  is  being 
raided.  The  way  the  Government  keeps 
its  books  is  similar  to  an  individual 
who  has  a  retirement  account,  a  check- 
ing account,  and  a  credit  card.  The 
Government's  retirement  fund.  Social 
Security  is  Invested  in  Government 
bonds  and  is  gaining  interest.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  reduce  its  debt, 
the  budget  deficit,  through  measures 
such  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
law  and  the  fiscal  1991  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Cutting  Social  Security  taxes,  as  this 
amendment  would  do,  is  not  the  way  to 
reduce  the  Government's  debt  or  en- 
sure that  benefits  will  be  paid  in  the 
future.  This  amendment  would  take 
this  country  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  measure  threatens  the  solvency  of 
the  Social  Security  system,  will  raise 
our  children's  taxes,  and  will  com- 
promise economic  recovery.  For  those 
reasons,  I  strongly  oppose  this  measure 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

SOCIAL  SECinUTY  PAYROLL  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  much  debate 
and  considerable  disagreement  over 
Senator  Moynihan's  proposal  to  reduce 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes.  In  the 
process,  attempts  have  been  made  by 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  misinform 
the  American  public,  and  to  some  de- 
gree, they  have  managed  to  muddle  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  So  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball 
and  discuss  what  today's  vote  really 
means. 

It  is  a  vote  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  that  will 
allow  the  Senate,  at  a  later  time,  to  re- 
duce the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  by 
a  50-vote  simple  majority.  It  is  not  a 
vote  on  the  specifics  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Tax  Cut  Act  of  1991,  which  Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  That  debate  will  take 
place  later  on  this  year,  though  some 
Senators  have  already  made  the  case 
for  a  reduction  in  payroll  taxes.  Simply 
stated,  today's  vote  will  determine 
whether  the  Senate  will  protect  the 
right  of  a  50-vote  majority  to  work  its 
will. 

One  thing  should  be  clear.  Today's 
vote  does  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  In  fact,  it  rep- 
resents the  first  step  that  I  believe  we 
must  take  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  using  the  sur- 
plus accumulating  in  the  Social  Secu- 


rity trust  funds  as  if  It  were  general 
revenue.  This  is  not  a  small  amount  of 
money  we  are  talking  about— some  $74 
billion  in  1991,  $83  billion  next  year, 
$126  billion  in  1995,  and  so  on.  This 
practice  is  wrong  and  dishonest.  We  are 
violating  a  trust— a  promise  we  have 
made  to  the  American  people  that 
their  Social  Security  contributions  are 
being  saved.  We  are  raising  revenue  for 
one  purpose  and  spending  it  on  an- 
other. I  think  it's  time  we  stop  that 
practice,  return  to  the  traditional  pay- 
as-you-go  financing,  and  stop  the  shell 
game  being  played  at  working  families' 
expense.  In  doing  so,  we  protect  the 
benefits  of  today's  senior  citizens  and 
strengthen  the  system's  financing  by 
putting  the  Social  Security  program 
back  in  actuarial  balance  over  the  long 
term. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  confuse 
matters  In  this  debate.  This  issue  is 
not  about  Social  Security  benefits. 
Under  Senator  Moynihan's  proposal, 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  would 
build  and  maintain  a  safe  level  of  re- 
serves. This  issue  is  about  fiscal  Integ- 
rity, tax  fairness,  and  job  growth.  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  using  So- 
cial Security  contributions  to  finance 
the  budget  deficit.  This  money  is  not 
being  set  aside  for  future  beneficiaries. 
It's  being  spent,  and  when  it  comes 
time  for  Social  Security  to  collect  the 
lOU's,  you  can  bet  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  ask  American  tax- 
payers to  pick  up  the  bill. 

I  also  think  It's  about  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  the  average 
American  worker.  Former  President 
Reagan  talked  a  great  deal  about  low- 
ering taxes,  but  American  workers  re- 
alize how  phony  that  promise  was. 
Most  Americans  now  pay  more  in  taxes 
than  they  did  a  decade  ago,  74  percent 
of  us  actually  pay  more  in  payroll 
taxes  than  in  income  taxes.  A  reduc- 
tion in  payroll  taxes  would  provide 
American  workers  with  a  tax  break 
they  need  and  deserve.  The  estimated 
cumulative  tax  cut  savings  for  workers 
in  Massachusetts  would  be  about  $4,500 
over  the  next  5  years.  This  tax  cut  may 
seem  like  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
the  folks  here  in  Washington,  but  not 
for  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  where 
unemployment  is  now  about  10  percent 
and  Income  has  dropped  precipitously. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
Washington  to  see  what  action  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  to  get 
our  economy  moving  again.  So  far  they 
have  seen  nothing,  and  it's  a  disgrace. 
A  Social  Security  payroll  tax  cut  will 
help  the  economy  by  lowering  taxes  on 
workers  and  businesses  alike.  It  puts 
more  money  In  the  hands  of  consumers 
and  lowers  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  Bush  administration  has  shown  no 
Interest  in  taking  measures  to  pull  this 
country  out  of  this  economic  down- 
turn. Well,  this  is  one  Senator  who  in- 
tends to  do  something.  That's  why  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  sent  me  down 
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here.  It  wasn't  to  wish  the  recession 
away,  and  I  think  a  pajrroll  tax  reduc- 
tion will  help  the  businesses  and  work- 
ers in  my  home  State  and  across  the 
country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  accepts  this 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution.  A 
reduction  in  Social  Security  pasrroll 
taxes  should  be  decided  by  a  simple  50- 
vote  majority.  If  we  reject  this  amend- 
ment, we  only  make  it  more  difflcult 
to  reduce  payroll  taxes  at  a  later  time 
by  requiring  a  60-vote  super  majority.  I 
think  Senator  Moynihan's  proposal  de- 
serves a  fair  consideration.  It  strength- 
ens the  financing  arrangements  of  the 
Social  Security  program,  restores  in- 
tegrity to  our  budget  process,  would 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  gives 
American  workers  a  real  tax  cut.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  are  several  very  important 
concerns  with  this  issue. 

First,  my  preeminent  concern  is  the 
soundness  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem over  the  long  term.  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  must  be  fully  protected 
and  receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  they 
are  entitled  to. 

Second,  I  believe  the  tax  system 
must  be  more  progressive.  Moderate 
and  middle  Income  taxpayers  are  bear- 
ing too  heavy  of  a  burden.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  present  system  a  person 
earning  $20,000  a  year  pays  6.2  percent 
of  that  in  payroll  taxes,  while  a  person 
making  J300,000  pays  only  about  1  per- 
cent. That's  not  fair. 

Third,  the  present  system  is  misusing 
Social  Security  to  cover  the  huge  defi- 
cit and  I  believe  this  is  wrong  social 
and  economic  policy. 

If  we  followed  the  thrust  of  the  Moy- 
nihan  proposal  we  would  see  a  positive 
economic  benefit  by  lowering  payroll 
taxes  and  stop  the  misuse  of  Social  Se- 
curity funds. 

I  am  concerned  about  several  points 
made  about  the  amendment  by  some 
speakers.  If  the  substantive  amend- 
ment that  we  would  be  voting  on  at  a 
later  point  reduces  revenues  by  that 
full  amount  and  does  not  Include  an  in- 
crease in  the  cap  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity wage  base  above  $53,400,  the  need 
for  progressivlty  of  taxes  and  for  ade- 
quate Social  Security  reserves  will  be 
damaged. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  more  fully  Indicate  his 
views  concerning  raising  the  cap  and 
on  the  need  to  preserve  adequate  Social 
Security  revenues. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ftilly  concur  with 
the  views  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  As  he  knows,  the 
amendment  we  will  soon  vote  upon  if 
passed  will  permit  a  future  payroll  tax 
bill  to  be  considered  by  a  simple  major- 
ity. The  exact  form  of  the  pajrroll  tax 
cut  will  be  decided  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  cap  should  be  raised  and  this 


is  contained  in  S.  11,  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced in  January.  Others  may  have 
another  view.  The  amendment  we  now 
vote  upon  would  only  permit  either 
view  to  be  considered.  And  other  views 
as  well.  I  will  certainly  continue  to 
fully  support  an  increase  in  the  wage 
base. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you.  I  would 
also  note  that  any  Social  Security  tax 
cut  bill  that  we  niight  consider,  should 
contain  an  appropriate  automatic  ad- 
justment process  that  would  assure,  be- 
yond that  in  current  law,  that  the 
trust  fund  will  remain  In  strong  finan- 
cial condition  under  even  unforeseen 
economic  conditions.  This  will  add  an 
extra  measure  of  protection  for  all  So- 
cial Security  beneficiaries,  present  and 
future. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  serves 
an  important  purpose.  It  focuses  a  de- 
bate on  how  the  Government  finances 
perhaps  our  single  most  Important  do- 
mestic program— Social  Security.  And 
it  is  a  leerltlmate  debate. 

The  Social  Security  system  serves 
more  than  38  million  people — most,  but 
not  all,  of  whom  rely  on  It  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  retirement  In- 
come. It  means  a  great  deal  to  those 
individuals.  That  is  particularly  true 
In  my  own  State  of  Montana  where  we 
rank  40th  among  the  States  In  per  cap- 
ita income. 

Protecting  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  over  the  long  term  must  be  an 
absolute  priority.  So  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  proceed  deliberately  and 
with  as  much  knowledge  and  wisdom  as 
we  can  muster. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
raise  some  legritlmate  concerns  with 
the  present  financing  system.  In  par- 
ticular, they  point  to  the  increasing 
burden  imposed  on  working  men  and 
women,  and  on  business — especially 
small  business,  by  pajrroll  taxes.  And  I 
am  sympathetic  to  some  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  since  this  Issue  was 
voted  on  last  fall,  several  new  analyses 
of  the  economic  effect  of  the  payroll 
tax  cut  have  come  to  light.  These  anal- 
yses raise  some  potentially  troubling 
questions. 

For  instance,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  believes  that  enactment 
of  a  Social  Security  tax  cut  could  raise 
real  interest  rates,  reduce  Investment, 
depress  national  savings,  and  otherwise 
diminish  economic  growth. 

But  we  need  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  job  creation,  to  Increase  in- 
vestment, and  raise  our  level  of  sav- 
ings. Therefore,  these  analyses  should 
signal  us  to  proceed  cautiously  before 
we  embark  on  a  major  change  in  fiscal 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  adequate  consideration 
of  the  possible  negative  efi'ects  of  this 


proposal.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

But  the  issue  Is  not  closed.  I  hope 
that  In  the  coming  months,  there  will 
be  an  examination  of  the  amendment 
in  light  of  these  new  analyses  and  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  render  a 
more  Informed  judgment  on  the  propo- 
sition. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PATiTlOLL  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  supporting  the  Moynlhan  amend- 
ment to  provide  room  for  potential  re- 
ductions In  the  Social  Security  payroll 
tax,  I  believe  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered. 

We  need  to  analyze  the  distributional 
impact  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  to 
assure  that  the  tax  cut  would  be  fair 
across  all  income  categories,  and  would 
help  the  working  people  of  this  country 
for  whom  it  was  designed.  I  think  we 
should  thoroughly  review  the  question 
of  whether  the  Social  Security  reserves 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  Social 
Security  benefits  under  a  pay-as-you- 
go  format. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Mojmlhan  ap- 
proach Is  not  adopted,  we  will  need  to 
understand  the  macroeconomlc  impact 
of  the  increasing  reserves  on  national 
savings  rates,  the  cost  of  capital,  and 
the  overall  competitiveness.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  will  be 
looking  closely  at  these  and  other  is- 
sues as  we  consider  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  proposal. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Social  Security 
Program.  I  have  voted  to  preserve  ben- 
efits for  current  recipients  and  to  en- 
sure that  benefits  will  be  available  for 
the  workers  of  today  and  tomorrow 
when  they  retire. 

In  1983,  Congress  devised  a  plan  that 
rescued  Social  Security  trom  pending 
insolvency  and  put  it  on  sound  finan- 
cial footing  until  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. By  accumulating  reserves  In  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds,  we  are 
planning  ahead  for  the  retirement  of 
the  post-World  War  n  baby  boom  gen- 
eration and  for  a  time  when  the  ratio 
of  workers  to  retirees  will  decline.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  good  public  policy. 

Confidence  In  the  Social  Security 
system  Is  being  restored  because  of  the 
action  we  took  to  shore  up  the  financ- 
ing of  the  trust  funds.  Reserves  are 
building  In  the  trust  funds  so  that 
money  will  be  available  to  pay  benefits 
to  future  retirees.  However,  the  re- 
serves are  not  yet  at  a  level  that  many 
experts  feel  is  the  minimum  desirable 
to  protect  against  economic 
downturns.  For  this  reason,  now  is  not 
the  time  to  enact  a  cut  In  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes. 

Although  I  am  opposing  Senator 
Moynihan's  amendment  today,  I  share 
his  concern  about  the  need  to  address 
the  true  Federal  deficit,  not  a  deficit 
that  Is  masked  by  the  Social  Security 
surpluses.  This  Is  the  honest  way  to  go 
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and  I  believe  v^e  are  moving  In  this  di- 
rection. Last  J  ear  we  enacted  a  budget 
that  provides  ;br  nearly  $500  billion  in 
deflcit  reduction  over  5  years.  Now  Is 
not  the  time  bo  negate  much  of  this 
deflcit  reduction. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  ena<tment  of  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN's  propoiial  would  increase  the 
deficit  by  nea:  ly  $200  billion  over  this 
5-year  period. '  Tie  Impact  of  this  reduc- 
tion—higher nflation  and  interest 
rates,  slower  economic  growth  and  re- 
duced savings  and  investment — would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  This  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  foi  opposing  a  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  ta :  cut. 

Mr.  Presiden ;,  any  changes  in  the  So- 
cial Security  system  must  be  made 
with  a  view  toward  maintaining  this 
public  trust  between  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  om  Government.  At  the 
present  time,  t  Is  important  both  for 
the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
Program  and  for  the  health  of  our  na- 
tional economy  to  oppose  a  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  ;ax  cut. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forth  these 
last  2  days  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  flrom  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHA^].  Having  done  so,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  am  attracted 
by  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  pro- 
vide some  real  [tax  relief  to  the  working 
men  and  womon  of  America.  I  am  at- 
tracted by  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  restore  soiie  of  the  progress! vity 
that  our  Fedei'al  tax  system  lost  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Finally,  I  am  at- 
tracted by  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  help  lift  our  economy  out  of  reces- 
sion. 

Yet.  as  imp<»rtant  and  attractive  as 
each  of  those  f:oals  might  be,  none  can 
take  precedence  over  maintaining  the 
soundness  of  I  he  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Millions  of  Americans  depend  on 
the  Social  Security  system  to  provide 
them  with  a  s<  nse  of  financial  security 
in  their  retirement  years.  Millions 
more  will  come  to  depend  on  it  in  the 
years  ahead.  Social  Security  has  be- 
come a  cherished  institution  in  the 
United  States^  and  we  have  a  duty  to 
preserve  and  protect  it,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  today's  retirees,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  I  uture  retirees  as  well. 


In  my  view, 


there  are  two  major  is- 


sues involved  i  n  the  amendment  before 
us.  First,  hoi?  easily  will  we  allow 
changes  to  be  :  nade  in  Social  Security? 
Second,  is  retiring  Social  Security  to 
a  pay-as-you-fo  financing  mechanism 
in  both  the  near-  and  long-term  inter- 
ests of  the  sysl  em? 

As  to  the  first  Issue,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  shoull  lightly  go  about  mak- 
Social  Security  taxes  or 
benefits.  Hav  ng  gone  through  the 
painful  and  difficult  task  of  restoring 
the  financial  sjlvency  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  in  the  last  decade.  I  do 


not  believe  we  should  now  allow 
changes  in  the  system  to  be  enacted  on 
the  basis  of  a  simple  51-vote  majority. 
To  require  that  60  Senators  vote  In  the 
affirmative  for  passage  of  any  change 
in  the  tax  or  benefit  structure  of  the 
Social  Security  system  is.  in  my  view, 
a  good  thing.  Therefore,  I  will  not  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  that  re- 
turning Social  Security  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  system  and  those  who  now  or  will 
depend  on  it.  I  never  want  to  go 
through  another  crisis  like  that  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  early  part  of  the 
1980's.  I  believe  the  soundness  and  long- 
term  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
system  can  be  best  maintained  by 
building  up  a  trust  fund  surplus,  as  will 
occur  under  current  law,  that  will  be 
there  to  pay  out  benefits  when  the 
post-World  War  11  baby  boom  genera- 
tion begins  to  retire  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
would  argue  that  because  the  Federal 
Government  regularly  borrows  any  ex- 
cess reserves  that  accumulate  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds,  the  notion 
that  the  Social  Security  system  Is  ac- 
tually building  up  a  surplus  is  illusory. 
They  question  whether  the  Federal 
Government  will  stand  behind  its  obli- 
gations and.  when  the  time  comes,  re- 
deem the  securities  held  by  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confident  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  default  on  its 
debt,  and  that  it  will  stand  behind  Its 
obligations. 

Furthermore,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  better  ways,  other  than  re- 
turning the  Social  Security  system  to 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  to  address  con- 
cerns about  Social  Security  revenues 
being  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties. To  return  Social  Security  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  would,  in  my  view, 
put  the  system  at  risk.  And,  despite 
the  attractiveness  of  reducing  the  tax 
burden  on  middle-income  taxpayers, 
that  is  a  risk  to  which  I  am  unwilling 
to  expose  the  Social  Security  system. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  46  Leg.] 

YEA&-eO 

Baacus 
BeDtaen 

Blncunui                Bradley 
Bond                      Btmuz 

Brown 

Ford 

McConnell 

Bumpers 

0am 

MlkulBkl 

BunUck 

Olenn 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Graham 

Pressler 

Cliafee 

Gramm 

Robb 

Co*U 

Grauley 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Cohen 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Conrad 

JefTordB 

Saaser 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kasaebaom 

Simon 

Da«chle 

Kohl 

Simpson 

DeConcinl 

LautenberK 

Smith 

Dlzon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dole 

Lott 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Logar 

Thurmond 

Diirenber^er 

McCain 

NAYS-38 

Warner 

Adama 

Helms 

Mckles 

Akaka 

HollingB 

Nnnn 

Blden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Boren 

Kaaten 

Reld 

Bryan 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Seymour 

Ezon 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Fowler 

Mack 

Wallop 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Harkln 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING— 1    Pryor 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  74)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  address  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  body  has  spent  more 
time  and  energy  in  recent  years  fight- 
ing for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  than  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

During  our  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  on  many  of  his  Initiatives  designed 
to  strengthen  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. In  fact.  I  was  the  first  Republican 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Moynihan's  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  Government. 

It  is  out  of  this  same  concern  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  system 
that  I  voted  in  favor  of  taking  Social 
Security  off-budget  and  now  support 
the  proposal  to  reinstate  the  Social  Se- 
curity   firewall    offered    by    Senator 

DOMINICI. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  currently  de- 
pend upon  monthly  Social  Security 
payments,  often  for  such  basic  neces- 
sities as  food  and  shelter.  I  am  simi- 
larly committed  to  those  in  the 
workforce  currently  paying  into  the 
system  with  the  rightful  exi>ectatlon  of 
future  benefits. 

I  have  long  believed  that  we  must 
find  a  way  to  effectively  separate  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  from  con- 
tinuing Government  finances.  One  way 
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to  curtail  Government  borrowing  from 
the  fund  is  to  draw  down  the  fund  so 
that  it  is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This 
would  leave  much  less  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow.  In  the  past,  I 
have  supported  Senator  Moynihan's 
proposal  to  accomplish  precisely  such  a 
draw  down  by  cutting  the  PICA  tax 
rate. 

Given  the  unresolved  dangers  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  method  as  well  as  the 
new  alternatives  that  may  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  my  concerns  about  the 
use  of  trust  fund  surpluses,  however,  I 
regrret  that  I  can  no  longer  support 
Senator  Moynihan's  approach. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  final  note,  I 
might  add  that  I  am  intrigued  by  an  al- 
ternative approach  introduced  only 
yesterday  by  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida, Senator  Graham.  Rather  than  cut- 
ting the  flow  of  income  into  the  trust 
ftmd — an  act  that  many  argue  would 
destabilize  the  future  integrity  of  the 
trust  fund— Senator  Graham's  bill 
would  concentrate  on  the  utilization  of 
trust  fund  revenues  once  they  are  paid 
into  the  fund.  I  look  forward  to  learn- 
ing more  about  this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  authorized  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOME^JICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  actually  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk,  I  want  to  discuss  it  briefly  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  ftom  New 
Mexico  jrield  to  me  for  just  a  moment 
in  order  that  I  might  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  do 
so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
ftom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fl-om  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  vote  to  thank 
all  those  involved  in  the  debate  and  to 
say  I  think  the  temper  was  certainly 
an  admirable  one.  The  outcome  was 
disappointing,  but  not  unexpected. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point,  I  say 
to  Senators,  that  they  have  now  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
not  just  acknowledge  but  assert  that 
Social  Security  trust  funds  are  being 
misused.  They  are  being  used  for  inap- 
propriate punwses.  They  are  being  di- 
verted to  purposes  which,  in  a  private 
trust  fund,  would  be  criminal.  And  so 
Senators  must  expect  as  they  vote  for 
expenditures  in  the  months  to  come — 
for  farm  programs,  for  foreign  aid- 
that  they  will  be  asked  how  much  of 
the  expenditure  will  represent  misused 
Social  Security  trust  funds. 

We  have  passed  a  threshold  here.  We 
acknowledged  our  behavior. 


I  would  like  further  to  say  that  at 
some  convenient  but  early  time  I  will 
propose  an  amendment  to  have  the 
trust  funds  deposited  exclusively  in 
gold  and  bullion  and  maintained  as  an 
instantly  negotiable  instrument.  If  the 
trust  funds  are  needed,  let  them  be  put 
in  gold  and  in  silver,  in  proportionate 
amounts — I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the 
memory  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  before  very  long  this  Senate  may 
learn  how  much  the  American  people 
understand  about  how  right  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  been. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  commend  him  on  his  leadership  on 
this  issue  now  and  over  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  a  leadership  I  know  will 
continue. 

May  I  just  ask  for  the  record,  if  the 
Senator  has  the  number  available, 
what  the  total  number  of  dollars  would 
be  now  of  money  that  has  already  been 
transferred  out  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  and  used  for  other  non-So- 
cial Security  purposes;  in  other  words, 
how  much  has  already  been  drained 
out? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  changes  by  the 
hour.  It  is  a  million  and  a  half  a  week. 
But  in  round  numbers  it  is  S240  billion 
at  this  moment.  Tomorrow  it  will  be 
241. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  already  $240  billion  of  Social 
Security  trust  fund  money  has  been 
transferred  out  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  and  spent  on  other  activities 
of  Government  that  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  Social  Security? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  has  been  spent  on 
other  activities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment retains  an  obligation  to  find  the 
money  someday  to  pay  back  the  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Exactly.  There  is  an 
lOU  in  the  cash  drawer,  but  the  money 
is  gone. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  to  ask  Republican  Senators  if 
they  would  now  begin  to  get  amend- 
ments they  have  in  mind  for  the  budget 
resolution  down  here  so  we  can  begin 
to  assess  the  time  we  are  going  to  need 
to  complete  this. 

We  still  have  how  much  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Roughly  about  26  hours 
as  we  calculate  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  our  desire,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  request  of 
me.  that  we  expedite  this  and  see  how 
much  time  we  can  jrield  back  at  the 
end  of  the  day  here.  I  need  to  know 
fi-om  Senators  whether  they  have 
amendments. 


Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  that  a  number  of  Senators- 
could  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  might  say  to  my 
ffiend  from  New  Mexico  that  a  number 
of  Senators  have  approached  me  asking 
how  much  time  remains.  It  seems  that 
a  number  of  Senators  have  pressing  en- 
gagements to  be  out  of  the  city  on  offi- 
cial business  on  Friday. 

We  are  hopeful  we  can  conclude  this 
budget  resolution  by  tomorrow 
evening,  if  at  all  possible. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  75 

(F*urix)8e:  To  assure  the  Integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Sasser,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMEN- 
ici],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Sasser,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  75. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  strike  lines  4  through  20.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Accounting  Treatment.— Notwith- 
standing- any  other  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  allocations  and 
points  of  order  under  sections  302  and  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
levels  of  Social  Security  outlays  and  reve- 
nues for  this  resolution  shall  be  the  current 
services  levels. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  rekin- 
dling the  argument  of  whether  Social 
Security  trust  funds  are  being  misused, 
and  if  so,  how  much,  and  if  how  much, 
how  rapidly,  because  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  trust  funds  are  being 
used  for  the  exact  purpose  intended  by 
the  law.  If  they  were  not,  somebody 
would  do  something  about  it.  Because, 
you  see,  there  is  no  private  trust  fund 
anjrwhere  in  the  law  for  the  investment 
of  the  Social  Security  surpluses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  it.  Just  about 
the  time  you  get  ready  to  say  let  us 
put  a  private  trust  fund  in  place  and 
let  us  set  up  a  board  of  governors  and 
let  us  let  them  invest  it,  we  get  into  all 
kind  of  problems.  Because  who  wants 
to  trust  the  stock  markets,  or  any 
other  American  investment,  with  these 
surpluses? 

So  do  you  know  what  we  have  done? 
We  have  done  just  exactly  what  we  did 
firom  the  very  day  we  started  accumu- 
lating trust  funds  in  Social  Security. 
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We  said  the  Fe  leral  Government  holds 
them  in  trust  and  invests  them  in 
trust,  in  securi  ;ies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; as  I  ndlcated  in  my  closing 
argximent.  prol  ibly  the  most  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  world.  There  is  none 
better.  In  fact,  they  are  so  good  that 
they  carry  a  pr  jmium  of  lower  interest 
rates  than  otier  securities,  because 
they  are  the  bei  it.  So  that  is  where  they 
are  invested.  T  lat  is  not  a  misuse;  it  is 
an  exact  use. 

If  some  say  c  ur  ongoing  budget  defi- 
cit is  too  big  Emd  we  want  to  fix  it; 
well,  fix  it.  Raiiie  some  other  taxes.  Cut 
some  Federal  programs.  Do  what  you 
would  like.  But  do  not  confuse  the 
issue  that  the  trust  fimds  are  being 
misused. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  very,  very 
proud  of  the  > ote  that  took  place  a 
while  ago.  It  should  dispose  of  any  idea 
that  we  can  clu  nge  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  with  less  than  a 
supermajority.  This  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  on;.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
not  have  to  vote  on  it,  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  it.  I ;  says  the  following: 

For  the  dural  ion  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution, any  ariendment  or  bill  that 
changes  the  Sojial  Security  trust  fund 
in  any  way,  either  by  spending  money 
or  lowering  I  axes,  that  any  such 
amendment  oi  bill  will  require  60 
votes,  a  supemajority,  rather  than  a 
simple  majorit]  . 

I  might  say,  ;he  resolution  before  us 
did  half  of  that  It  was  a  half  a  loaf.  It 
required  a  8up<  rmajority  to  spend  the 
trust  fund  moneys  for  any  programs 
not  currently  In  the  law.  This  merely 
says  let  us  covsr  the  other  half  of  the 
loaf,  and  say  no  programs  can  be  used 
to  eat  up  the  surplus.  We  cannot  pass  a 
program  and  piiy  for  it  with  the  trust 
fund.  For  instince.  a  new  long-term 
nursing  care  program — we  cannot  use 
this  fund  for  tiat.  Sixty  votes  are  al- 
ready required  in  this  resolution.  This 
says  if  you  aie  going  to  reduce  the 
taxes  anytime  (  uring  the  life  of  this,  it 
will  require  60  \  otes  too. 

We  want  to  n:  ake  a  point,  and  I  think 
the  Senate  probably  has  been  heard 
this  morning  aid  I  hope  we  will  adopt 
this  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
This  is  what  Senator  Bentsen  has  al- 
luded to  In  the  past.  He  would  like  the 
same  protectio:  \  off  budget  that  it  had 
on  budget.  This  will  do  that. 

I  yield  the  flo  Dr. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Who  yle  ds  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
sponsoring  ihe  Domenici-Sasser 
amendment  on  jSocial  Security  to  rein- 
state the  60-voie  firewall  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  budget  resolution. 

I  stated,  and!  have  stated  repeatedly 
and  publicly,  iiiy  reasons  for  wanting 
Security  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  bUi  Iget  resolution  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  \.  y  reason  was  clear.  I 
wanted  a  fair  ind  open  debate  on  the 
Moynlhan  proiosal.  I  wanted  it  to  be 


decided  by  a  majority  vote.  I  did  not 
want  the  Moynihan  proposal  to  be  de- 
cided simply  on  a  procedural  vote. 

The  proposal  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  advanced  was 
a  proposal  that  had  gained  widespread 
credibility  across  the  country.  It  was  a 
proposal  that  had  been  debated  in 
every  think  tank  of  this  city;  a  pro- 
posal that  had  been  spread  across  the 
op-ed  pages  of  almost  every  newspaper 
for  a  year-and-a-half  or  more;  a  pro- 
posal that  was  debated  by  political 
consultants  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  felt  a  proposal  with  the  gravity  and 
magnitude  such  as  that  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  this  morning  should  be 
debated  openly,  fairly  and  not  defeated 
on  a  procedural  vote,  but  decided  by  a 
majority  vote. 

We  voted  on  the  Moynihan  proposal. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate  did  not  favor 
it.  Now  that  the  Moynihan  proposal 
has  been  voted  upon,  I  think  it  is  time 
once  again  to  return  to  the  60-vote 
point  of  order  protection  for  additional 
spending  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  join 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  that  we  are  jointly  spon- 
soring. This  amendment  accomplishes 
that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fl"om  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  controlled  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  are  under  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  or 
in  opposition  to  it? 

Mr.  EIXON.  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, with  serious  reservations. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  jrield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  will  vote  to  support  the 
so-called  firewall  amendment  to  re- 
quire 60  votes  to  do  important  things 
that  we  may  have  to  do  in  the  future  in 
this  regard. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear — it  is  very  clear  to 
me,  with  the  vote  that  was  just  cast, 
that  it  took  only  51  votes  to  prevail — 
it  is  another  retreat  from  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

We  have  ourselves  in  such  a  fiscal 
trap  that  we  fear  fear  itself,  to  use  an 
old  phrase  that  was  first  used  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  if  memory  serves 
me  correctly. 

That  is,  that  the  vote  that  we  just 
cast  clearly  indicates  to  me  that  we 


are  not  voting  for  soundness  of  the  So- 
cial Security  system.  Rather,  we  voted 
to  continue  the  myth  that  everything 
is  just  fine  and  dandy  and  the  Social 
Security  system  is  in  real  good  shape, 
when  we  are  robbing  it  blind  each  and 
every  day. 

I  think  that  the  Social  Security  re- 
cipients around  the  country  will  be  up 
in  arms  if  they  can  ever  come  to  realize 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  is 
being  expended  daily  for  the  general 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  arisen  to  de- 
mand fiscal  responsibility. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  interesting  debate  be- 
fore that  last  vote,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
faulty  proposal.  The  explanation  was 
made  that,  if  we  would  reduce  the  So- 
cial Security  taxes  that  are  subtracted 
automatically  from  every  worker  in 
America,  we  would  raise  the  deficit.  No 
economist  and  no  Member  of  this  body 
has  been  able  to  explain  to  this  Sen- 
ator why  that  is  factual.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  are  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  simply  borrowing,  or  stealing, 
money  from  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  to  carry  on  the  daily  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  whatever 
we  dream  up  we  want  to  spend  it  for. 

How  can  I  justify  that?  I  can  justify 
that,  Mr.  President,  by  simply  stating 
that  we  have  an  annual  shortfall;  we 
are  spending  more  money  than  we  are 
taking  in.  If  we  did  not  have  the  con- 
venient Social  Security  trust  fund 
there,  we  would  have  to  go  into  the 
markets  and  borrow  it  with  T  bills  and 
bonds,  as  we  do  anyway.  Had  the 
amendment  that  was  just  defeated  been 
accepted  by  this  body,  at  least  we 
would  have  returned  to  some  sem- 
blance of  honesty  rather  than  carrying 
out  the  myth,  the  continued  fairy  tale, 
that  everything  is  going  just  fine  as 
long  as  we  tax  the  people  with  a  Social 
Security  tax  and  keep  fooling  them 
that  that  is  going  into  a  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  and,  therefore,  all  is 
well,  because  we  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  levy  the  taxes  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  as  everyone  knows  we 
should. 

Mr.  REEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  point  he  is  making,  and  I 
think  it's  important  that  it  be  made. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
on  the  floor  a  moment  ago.  he  pointed 
out  about  S240  billion  of  Social  Secu- 
rity reserves  have  already  been  taken 
out  and  spent  on  other  things  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Social  Secu- 
rity. There  are  $240  billion  worth  of 
lOU's  left  in  the  cash  drawer,  but  the 
money  is  gone;  it  has  been  spent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  regarding  the 
Senator's  point  on  taxes,  another  way 
to  look  at  that  would  be  that  the  So- 
cial Security  money  that  is  being 
taken  out  of  Social  Security  and  used 
for  other  things  is  actually,  in  effect. 
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replacing  and  paying  for  the  tax  cut  of 
the  1980'8.  In  other  words,  the  tax  cut 
of  the  1980's  that  reduced  the  amount 
of  revtnue  coming  into  the  Govern- 
ment was  so  severe  that  now  what  is 
happening— the  sleight  of  hand  is  going 
on — is  that  we  are  using  the  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  to  actually  pay  for  the 
tax  cut  of  the  1980'8.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  what  is  going  on.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  agrees  with 
that  or  not,  but  that  certainly  is  what 
the  money  is  being  used  for.  It  is  being 
used  to  replace  tax  revenues  forgone 
fl-om  those  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  ex- 
actly the  terms  he  just  stated  It. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EIXON.  When  we  raised  the  Social 
Security  taxes,  indeed,  it  was  almost 
at  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  we 
had  that  big  tax  cut.  And  we  did  not 
want  to  be  honest  with  the  people;  we 
did  not  want  to  raise  taxes  or  cut 
spending.  We  said  this  is  a  great  way  of 
doing  it:  we  will  tax  them,  and  we  will 
tell  them  this  is  for  your  Social  Secu- 
rity retirement  system  and,  therefore, 
it  is  really  not  a  tax,  it  is  kind  of  a  sav- 
ings plan.  But  then  after  the  people 
bought  that  and  after  they  have  it 
taken  out  of  their  check  every  week, 
they  kind  of  lose  track  of  it  and  it  goes 
into  a  fund,  supposedly  a  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund. 

I  Just  would  like  to  say  I  heard  some 
debate  that  it  Is  certainly  ridiculous 
for  us  to  be  complaining  about  borrow- 
ing money  ftom  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  to  operate  Government  be- 
cause that  is  the  safest  possible  place 
that  this  money  could  be  invested,  the 
safest  possible  place  being  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  United  States  of 
America.  From  that  standpoint,  it  is 
true.  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  I 
think  has  been  overlooked  very  often, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  Is  that  it  is 
true  that  the  Social  Security  law, 
when  written,  and  other  trust  funds 
when  written  into  law,  not  only  al- 
lowed but  basically  required  that  any 
surplus  be  invested  in  Government  se- 
curities because  Government  securities 
are  safe. 

May  I  have  some  additional  time  if 
the  Senator  has  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
running  out  of  time. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  time  off  the  resolution  that  could 
be  jrlelded? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  consult  one  mo- 
ment. Let  me  jrleld  the  distinguished 
Senator  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  try  to  make  my 
jwint  in  2  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  hear  about 
how  safe  all  of  this  is,  and  it  is  true,  as 
I  said  when  the  time  was  called,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  funds  are  re- 
quired to  be  invested  in  Government 
securities.  But  when  the  Social  Secu- 


rity trust  fund  and  law  was  originated, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  in  balance  the  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that,  and  if  we  did  run 
short  of  balancing,  we  would  make  it 
up  the  following  year. 

What  we  are  on  is  a  track  to  no- 
where. We  are  on  a  track  to  nowhere 
with  regard  to  honesty  in  Government 
and  honesty  in  taxation  and  honesty  in 
conservation  of  Social  Security  be- 
cause we  have  found  it  very  conven- 
ient, indeed,  to  not  worry  about  spend- 
ing as  long  as  we  can  have  enough 
money  coming  in  through  a  cyclical 
collection  program  of  Social  Security 
taxes.  Say,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  we 
have  this  grreat  fund  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  when  there  is  no  fxmd; 
it  goes  right  back  into  the  spending  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  is  in  and 
of  itself  unfair  taxation,  taxation  for 
the  money  used  for  a  purpose  to  which 
it  was  not  intended,  and  yet  it  is  very 
convenient  that  we  move  ahead  with 
our  phony  budget  arrangements,  with 
smoke  and  mirrors,  to  continue  to  fool 
the  people  that  it  is  justified.  Mean- 
while, back  at  the  ranch,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  have  been  good  guardians  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  that  are 
in  about  the  same  place  as  the  rest  of 
us;  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it 
either. 

I  see  my  time  is  up,  and  I  3rield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  concurs  with  this.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  time  on  this 
amendment  if  he  is  prepared  to  yield. 
The  chairman  is  discussing  the  matter. 
Let  me  yield  myself  3  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  is  a  fire- 
wall in  a  budget  resolution  and  the  law 
that  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic summit  that  created  a  firewall 
but  made  an  exception  that  has  been 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  I  know  that  all  of  that 
is  very  complicated.  But  let  me  see  if  I 
can  tell  the  Senate  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  what  we  are  not  doing. 

This  amendment,  when  adopted, 
would  say  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  for  this  budget  resolution, 
any  amendments  affecting  change  in 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  would 
require  a  supermajority.  That  is  this 
amendment. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
indicated,  he  hoped  to  create  an  excep- 
tion to  permit  Senator  Motnihan  to 
have  the  vote  he  had  with  a  simple  ma- 
jority. That  happened,  and  he  obvi- 
ously did  not  prevail.  In  fact,  a 
supermajority  voted  not  to  adopt.  So 
that  has  occurred.  And  he  joins  me  in 
this  amendment  now,  since  that  has 
occurred,  to  make  a  supermajority  the 
requirement,  which  I  think  has  been 
very  superbly  sirtlculated  by  the  chair- 


man of  the  Finance  Conmiittee,  who 
indicated  that  when  Social  Security 
came  off  budget,  he  thought  It  had  the 
same  protection  against  change  that  it 
had  on  budget. 

This  will  put  that  situation  in  place 
under  this  resolution.  However,  before 
the  year  is  out,  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
will  have  a  chance  to  let  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  permanent  change,  that 
would  require  60  votes  for  changes  in 
Social  Security,  and  that  is  the  perma- 
nent firewall. 

This  does  not  do  away  with  the  re- 
quirement that  a  change  is  required  if 
people  want  a  permanent  firewall  in 
place.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  every- 
body understands  that.  With  that,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARXm  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  or  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he  would 
yield  a  couple  more  minutes  prior  to 
moving  to  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  have  yielded  back 
all  of  our  time  on  this  amendment.  I 
suppose  we  could  yield  2  minutes  off 
the  resolution.  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding  me  this  time.  I  just  want 
to  state  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  this  amendment  to  restore  the  vote, 
the  supermajority  vote  we  would  need 
to  in  any  way  affect  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system. 

It  seems  odd  that  some  who  oppose 
efforts  to  cut  Social  Security  taxes  for 
the  working  people  in  this  country 
argue  that  we  have  to  have  60  votes  to 
do  it  but  when  they  want  to  cut  capital 
gains  taxes  for  the  wealthy  or  reduce 
taxes  for  the  wealthy  in  any  way,  we 
hear  no  similar  demands.  What  kind  of 
system  is  that?  What  kind  of  fairness  is 
it  that  we  have  to  have  these  60  votes? 

I  know  it  is  part  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
but  I  did  not  support  Gramm-Rudman, 
and  I  still  do  not.  Every  occasion  this 
Senator  can  get  to  kill  Gramm-Rud- 
man and  get  it  out  of  here,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Gramm-Rudman  has  not  saved  us  a 
nickel.  It  has  put  us  further  into  debt, 
and  it  makes  us  spend  money  unwisely. 
It  does  not  let  us  invest  money  wisely, 
but  it  makes  us  spend  money  unwisely. 
It  further  creates  an  unfair  system,  as 
enunciated  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader;  we  use  Social  Security 
revenues  to  finance  the  debt  of  this 
country. 

I  opi>ose  the  amendment,  but  I  under- 
stand they  have  the  votes  for  It.  I  just 
want  to  be  on  record  that  I  am  not 
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joiner  to  oppose  ;he  voice  vote,  I  sup- 
pose. They  would  have  the  votes.  We 
just  would  take  r  lore  time.  But  I  want 
the  record  to  show,  if  a  vote  was  held, 
I  would  vote  a^aJDSt  the  amendment.  I 
am  opposed  to  it;  I  think  it  was  wrong 
in  the  concept  of  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  now,  that  we  have  a 
60-vote  supermajc  rity  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  cuts  or  for  other  important 
efforts  such  as  correcting  the  Social 
Security  notch,  b  it  only  51  votes  if  you 
want  to  have  a  U  Jt  cut  for  the  wealthy 
of  this  country. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  have  had 
their  Social  Secvrity  benefits  reduced 
by  the  notch.  They  deserve  to  at  long 
last  have  this  nequity  corrected.  I 
have  been  fighting  for  over  7  years  for 
such  a  change.  Last  year,  we  made 
some  progress  wt  en  I.  along  with  Sen- 
ator Sanpord,  was  able  to  have  the 
issue  debated  on  ihis  floor  for  the  first 
time.  Now,  though,  this  amendment 
will  make  our  job  to  get  a  resolution 
about  the  Social  Security  notch  and 
other  needed  prjgram  improvements 
this  year  very  dlf  Icult. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  express  my  views  on  this  issue.  I 
jrield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESmmp  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  75)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICl  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tal  le. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  ^  r.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand then  thfit  that  action  settles 
the  Domenici  aniendment,  and  we  are 
now  open  to  othei  amendments? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  does,  indeed. 

President,  \t  settles  the  Domen- 
Under  the  previous 
order,  the  next  arnendment  in  order  is 
an  amendment  liy  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  B^wn]  pursuant  to  a 
unanimous-consetit  aigreement  that 
was  entered  into  last  evening. 

Mr.  DOMENIci  Mr.  President,  will 
to  clarify  the  unani- 
mous-consent agtjeement  so  it  would  be 
out  of  the  way. 

Without  losing  my 
of  course,  yes. 
The  regular  order 
would  put  the  juiiior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Brom^)  next  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  understand  he  believes 
the  Domenlci-Sa  jser  amendment  just 
adopted  accompl  shes  the  purposes  he 
intended,  and  cor  aequently  I  move  that 
his  order  be  vitia  «d. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  That  means,  if  it  is 
the  chairman's  vtlll.  that  Senator  RiE- 
OLE  is  next.  Is  thi  .t  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Y  es.  Mr.  President,  the 
Riegle  amendment  would  be  next  in 


Mr 

icl    amendment. 


Mr.    RIEGLE. 
right  to  the  floor 
Mr.    DOMENIC 


line,  and  I  would  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  How  much  time  will 
he  take  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  terms  of  the  initial 
presentation  for  myself,  I  would  say 
probably  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  under  the  Budget 
Act  he  has  2  hours  on  each  amendment 
equally  divided.  So  the  Senator  would 
have  an  hour  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
do  not  anticipate  we  would  need  all 
that  time,  although  I  know  other  Mem- 
bers want  to  speak,  too.  I  will  be  joined 
by  Senator  BOND,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  TT 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding-  for  new  initia- 
tives authorized  in  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  of  1990) 
Mr.   RIEGLE.   Mr.   President,   I  now 

send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiEOLE] 

for    himself    and    Mr.    Bond,    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  77. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

On  page  19,  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S98 .000.000. 

On  page  19,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$90,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S94.000.000. 

On  page  19,  line  19,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S94,000,000. 

On  page  20.  line  3.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S173.000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  4,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S167.000.000. 

On  page  20,  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S181 .000.000. 

On  page  20,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S181 ,000.000. 

On  page  20,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$171,000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S172.000,000. 

COMMUNTTY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

On  page  23,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S124 .000.000. 

On  page  23,  Una  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$44,000,000. 

On  page  23,  line  19,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$129,000,000. 

On  page  23,  line  20,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$71,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  5,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$132,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$137,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  16,  decrease  the  flgtire  by 
$131,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$142,000,000. 

On  page  25,  line  1.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$135,000,000. 


On  page  31, 
$865,000,000. 

On  page  31, 
$20,000,000. 

On  pag-e  31, 
$900,000,000. 

On  pa«:e  31, 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  31, 
$935,000,000. 

On  page  31, 
$649,000,000. 

On  page  32, 
$973,000,000. 

On  page  32, 
$899,000,000. 

On  pa«:e  32, 
$1,012,000,000. 

On  page  32. 
$936,000,000. 


INCOME 

line  2, 
line  3, 
line  12, 
line  13, 
line  22, 
line  23, 
line  7, 
line  8, 
line  17, 
line  18. 


SECinUTY 

Increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
Increase 
increase 
Increase 
increase 


the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 
the  figure  by 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 


figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 
figure  by 


On  page  38,  line  24,  decrease  the 
$643,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  25,  decrease  the 
$114,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  8,  decrease  the 
$677,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  9,  decrease  the 
$61,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  17,  decrease  the 
$630,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  18,  decrease  the 
$355,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  2,  decrease  the 
$655,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  3,  decrease  the 
$587,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  11,  decrease  the 
$699,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  12,  decrease  the 
$629,000,000. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering,  with  Senator  Bond  of  Mis- 
souri, an  amendment  to  provide  $900 
million  in  budget  authority  to  approxi- 
mate the  President's  level  of  funding 
for  housing  and  to  bring  the  Senate  fig- 
ures in  the  housing  area  closer  to  the 
level  provided  by  the  House. 

I  conrunend  Senator  Bond  particu- 
larly for  his  leadership  on  these  hous- 
ing issues.  As  in  so  many  other  things, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  also  the  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  our  late  colleague, 
Senator  Heinz,  who  also  had  a  keen  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  as  do  many  other 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  signed  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  and 
it  is  the  most  significant  Federal  hous- 
ing measure  in  over  a  decade.  It  is  a 
new  commitment  to  solving  the  afford- 
able housing  crisis  in  this  country. 
Funding  provided  under  this  amend- 
ment could  be  used  to  fund  the  new  ini- 
tiatives adopted  under  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act  including  the 
Home  Investment  Partnership  Act  and 
the  HOPE  program,  which  stands  for 
home  ownership  and  opportunity  for 
people  everywhere. 

The  amendment,  as  offered  and  sub- 
mitted, is  deficit  neutral.  It  is  fully 
funded  through  offsets  derived  pri- 
marily from  anomalies  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  baseline,  and  each  of 
these  savings  is  also  assumed  in  the 
President's  budget. 
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During  the  1980's,  funding  for  housing 
programB,  we  should  recall,  were  cut  by 
more  than  80  percent  in  real  terms.  As 
a  result,  1.8  million  fewer  families  have 
received  help  in  meeting  their  housing 
needs.  In  part,  as  a  result  of  that  the 
need  for  affordable  housing  has  really 
reached  a  crisis  in  this  country. 

An  Economic  Policy  Institute  study 
found  that  26.5  million  households  that 
comprise  about  32  percent  of  the  entire 
population  in  the  United  States  are 
now  squeezed  by  inadequate  Incomes 
and  high  housing  costs.  And  so  for  that 
group,  after  paying  the  cost  necessary 
for  their  housing,  they  do  not  have 
enough  resources  remaining  to  meet  all 
of  the  other  basic  needs  that  any 
hunrnn  being  faces. 

A  CBO  study  reveals  that  14.9  million 
low-income  households  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  or  face  overcrowded 
conditions,  which  means  people  in  that 
situation  find  they  are  literally  not 
able  to  meet  the  other  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

So  they  tilt  it  the  other  way.  Then 
oftentimes  they  are  very  poorly 
housed,  sometimes  living  in  cars,  liv- 
ing in  homeless  shelters,  things  of  that 
kind.  So  we  have  a  situation  here  that 
very  much  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

Last  year  we  worked  cooperatively 
with  Secretary  Kemp  to  make  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  viable  and  workable.  We 
reached  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  that 
issue  with  the  administration  in  the 
formulation  of  that  program.  I  com- 
mended him  then  and  I  do  now  for  his 
leadership  and  I  continue  to  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  to  improve 
the  availability  of  affordable  housing 
In  this  country.  There  is  strong  mo- 
mentum for  acting  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  last 
November.  This  amendment  will  sus- 
tain that  momentum  and  give  the  ap- 
propriators  support  for  funding  these 
critical  programs. 

Obviously  the  final  decisions  will  rest 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  as 
they  do  for  all  of  the  discretionary 
matters  within  the  budget  resolution. 
The  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Conmiittee  is  well  below 
the  President's  requested  level  for 
funding  for  housing  programs. 

Last  week  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Secretary  Kemp 
challenged  Congress  to,  in  fact,  follow 
through  and  provide  adequate  funding 
for  housing.  And  on  that  point,  we 
agree. 

So  while  the  functional  distribution 
in  the  budget  resolution  is  only  advi- 
sory, we  think  it's  important  to  let  the 
Appropriations  Committee  know  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  supports  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  and  that 
we  mean  to  see  housing  issues  dealt 
with  with  respect  to  meeting  this  prob- 
lem across  the  country. 


Let  me  indicate  what  the  offsets  are 
because  as  I  said  earlier,  this  amend- 
ment is  fully  paid  for  by  savings  that 
are  contained  in  the  President's  budg- 
et. These  savings  generally  result  from 
anomalies  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  baseline  which  basically  takes 
last  year's  funding  levels  and  inflates 
them.  The  policy  neutral  mark  adopted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  not  correct  for  these  anoma- 
lies. These  are  used  for  the  offsets  that 
would  pay  for  this  additional  funding 
level. 

There  would  be  $159  million  in  hous- 
ing program  terminations  already  en- 
acted by  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Last  year  we  canceled  several  hous- 
ing programs  including  urban  home- 
steading,  rental  rehab  grants,  section 
312  rehab  loans  and  the  Nehemiah 
Housing  Program.  Funding  for  these 
programs,  however,  is  still  built  into 
the  baseline.  So  we  would  transfer  this 
money  into  new  housing  initiatives  as 
the  President  does  in  his  budget.  That 
covers  functions  450  and  600. 

Ninety-eight  million  dollars  would 
represent  a  reduction  for  the  census. 
These  savings  are  the  result  of  winding 
down  the  data  collections  associated 
with  the  1990  dicennial  census.  Our 
amendment  brings  the  census  to  the 
President's  level  of  funding.  So  ongoing 
census  activities  would  not  be  affected. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  a  figure  of 
$643  million  for  function  800,  the  gen- 
eral Government  function.  We  are  not 
specifying  precisely  where  within  that 
function  the  funds  would  come  from, 
but  this  function  is  especially  large  be- 
cause last  year's  budget  contained  $1.6 
billion  for  construction  of  20  Federal 
buildings.  This  was  a  one-time  expendi- 
ture that  is  still  contained  in  the  base- 
line. 

So  our  amendment  leaves  this  func- 
tion $100  million  above  the  President's 
request,  and  well  above  the  House.  Our 
amendment  actually  adds  back  $114 
million  in  outlasts  in  the  first  year.  I 
might  say  too  that  Senator  Domenici, 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, is  also  ranking  on  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  deals  with 
this  progrram.  The  amendment  would 
leave  intact  Senator  WlRTH's  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  Budget 
Conmiittee  to  provide  funding  in- 
creases for  education,  children's 
health,  and  child  care.  It  does  not  use 
across-the-board  cuts  that  would  cut 
into  other  priority  programs. 

Let  me  just  say  a  few  words  about 
two  of  the  key  programs  in  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  The 
HOME  Investment  Partnership  Pro- 
gram is  a  block  grant  designed  to  stim- 
ulate local  investment.  It's  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act.  These  funds  can  be  used  to 
fund  new  construction,  renovation, 
rental  assistance,  and  other  activities 


to  increase  the  availability  of  afford- 
able housing. 

HOME  is  designed  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  decent  and  affordable  housing  for 
millions  of  low  income  families  by  cre- 
ating djmamic  partnerships  between 
States,  local  communities,  nonprofits, 
for-profit  developers,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Since  enactment.  States,  local  com- 
munities and  nonprofits  have  been 
working  diligently  to  develop  housing 
strategies  to  address  local  needs.  These 
communities  are  eager  to  put  the 
HOME  Program  to  work  to  solve  the 
affordable  housing  crisis. 

HOPE  is  the  program  developed  by 
Secretary  Kemp  to  provide  flnanciail 
assistance  to  low-income  tenants  of 
HUD  properties  to  enable  them  to  buy 
their  units.  Secretary  Kemp  has  em- 
phasized the  need  to  look  at  the  whole 
housing  picture  and  develop  innovative 
solutions  to  solve  the  housing  crisis. 

The  HOME  and  HOPE  programs  lay 
out  the  manner  in  which  we  hope  to 
implement  new  and  more  effective 
housing  strategies  in  the  United 
States.  So  this  would  enable  us  to 
move  forward  and  to  do  that  with  this, 
I  think,  more  appropriate  funding 
level.  This  level  is  one  that  is  in  line 
with  what  the  administration  foresees 
as  the  need  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
meet,  and  in  with  what  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  would  also  indicate. 

Let  me  finally  say  this.  The  budget 
process  is  arcane,  it  is  difficult,  and  it 
is  technical  in  many  respects.  Housing 
or  the  lack  of  housing  is  very  imme- 
diate and  very  real.  It  is  not  technical 
at  all.  It  is  whether  a  mother  and  a  fa- 
ther and  children  or  a  single  person, 
have  the  way  to  get  in  out  of  the 
weather,  the  rain,  and  at  night  into  a 
safe  place  to  be  able  to  sleep  or  to  be 
able  to  live.  Our  housing  shelters 
across  the  United  States  for  homeless 
people  are  bursting  at  the  seams. 

In  the  wintertime  here  in  Washing- 
ton we  have  hot  air  grates  all  over  the 
city  where  the  central  heating  plants 
that  we  have  to  heat  the  Government 
buildings  have  heating  pipes  and  ducts 
that  nm  under  the  sidewalks.  So  they 
have  to  be  vented  at  different  places. 
There  are  a  lot  of  hot  air  grates  on  the 
sidewaiks  in  Washington. 

In  the  wintertime,  people  are  lit- 
erally lined  up  to  get  on  the  hot  air 
grates  to  have  a  place  to  sleep  so  they 
will  not  freeze  to  death  in  the  cold 
weather.  One  can  go  all  across  this  city 
and  see  that,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  life 
today. 

I  was  down  the  other  night  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That 
is  a  place  where  a  lot  of  homeless  peo- 
ple congregate.  There  are  people  that 
literally  sleep  right  out  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It 
is  true  in  areas  around  the  city.  Wash- 
ington is  not  unique. 
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As  I  go  into  the  homeless  centers 
around  Michigan,  I  see  more  and  more 
younger  familiis,  I  see  people  with 
children,  babies  in  their  arms,  and  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  There  is  not 
enough  housini:.  You  know,  this  is 
America.  This  i  j  the  1990's.  This  is  not 
the  Soviet  Unidn  with  the  disintegra- 
tion of  its  ecoiiomic  system,  or  some 
Third  World  country.  We  are  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Ann  erica.  We  have  to  be  in 
a  position  to  nake  a  sustained  and  a 
serious  effort  t)  try  to  meet  housing 
needs  of  people  In  this  country  that  at 
this  very  moment  have  no  place  to 
turn. 

So  that  is  wtisr  we  have  crafted  this 
program.  It  is  n  lodest,  even  at  the  lev- 
els that  we  are  j  eeking  now  to  have  the 
funding  level  pli  ,ced. 

So  this  is  an  area  where  I  think  we 
have  to  respond.  K  we  want  to  have 
people  have  goo<  1  lives  as  they  go  down 
the  track,  if  we  want  people  to  be  able 
to  find  work,  and  to  produce  and  to 
cover  their  own  needs,  to  be  able  to  be- 
come taxpayen,  contributors  to  the 
economic  well-b  jing  of  the  community, 
if  we  want  families  to  be  able  to  have 
enough  structure  so  they  can  look 
after  their  children,  to  be  able  to  see 
that  their  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  ip  in  safe,  secure,  sur- 
roundings so  th<  y  can  plan  a  future,  so 
they  can  be  goo<  1  citizens  in  the  future, 
then  something  as  basic  as  housing, 
having  a  roof  oi  er  your  head,  is  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  ignore.  It  is 
something  we  hi.ve  to  pay  attention  to. 

We  have  a  go[>d  program.  We  wrote 
this  }u8t  a  fe\K  months  ago.  It  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
consensus.  The  tresident  is  on  board  in 
terms  of  the  ne<  id  to  move  in  these  di- 
rections in  houilng.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Ur>an  Development,  Sec- 
retary Kemp,  fjels  strongly  that  we 
need  to  move  in  these  areas. 

Our  amendment  provides  I  think  ap- 
propriate and  pitoper  offsets  so  that  we 
have  a  means  by  which  to  finance  this 
particular  presaing  national  priority. 
After  all,  that  ia  what  the  budget  docu- 
|1  about.  It  is  assigning 
to  meet  urgent  na- 
in  this  case  an  urgent 
^ur  country.  I  strongly 
|i.  I  know  Senator  Bond 
will  want  to  add  his  thoughts  at  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  President]  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  \  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESnilNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  monent  while  he  prepares 
to  speak  on  this  tissue. 

Senator  Craniton  was  the  leader  in 
the  Senate,  as  \  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subconlmlttee.  in  crafting  and 
bringing  into  bsing  the  National  Af- 
fordable HouBlni :  Act.  No  one  here  has 
worked  harder  t  tian  he  to  make  that  a 


ment  is  really 
priorities,  trjrir 
tlonal  needs,  an^ 
human  need  in 
urge  its  adoptlo^ 


reality.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
that  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  ad- 
dress this  issue,  because  we  would  not 
have  this  legislation  in  place  today  in 
the  form  that  it  is  in  but  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  those 
very  kind  remarks.  What  we  achieved — 
and  we  achieved  a  lot — would  not  have 
been  possible  without  his  cooperation 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  his 
active  involvement  in  the  effort  that 
led,  finally,  after  a  lot  of  work,  to  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  If  we  fulfill  its  promise 
with  adequate  support,  it  can  be  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation  along  the 
road  to  adequate  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans at  affordable  prices.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  leadership  on  that  issue 
that  is  so  vital  to  so  many  people. 

I  say  now  that  I  strongly  support  his 
efforts  in  the  amendment  that  he  has 
offered.  This  amendment  would  shift 
budget  authority  fi-om  accounts  where 
it  is  no  longer  needed  and  into  afford- 
able housing  so  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution can  acconunodate  important 
new  housing  initiatives  that  received 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body  just  a 
few  months  ago.  This  shift  of  $900  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  will  bring  the 
budget  resolution  into  line  with  the 
President's  fiscal  1992  request  for  hous- 
ing. 

This  amendment  is  very  sound.  Last 
fall.  Congress  passed — as  I  noted,  and 
as  the  Senator  noted — the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act,  and  took  a  major 
first  step  to  make  decent,  affordable 
housing  more  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  merely  passing  a  good  bill 
will  not,  by  itself,  help  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  who  urgently  need 
more  affordable  housing.  Congress  and 
the  administration  now  must  follow 
through  with  adequate  funding  for  the 
important  programs — many  of  them — 
that  we  authorized.  This  amendment 
does  exactly  that. 

The  Housing  Act  was  a  truly  biparti- 
san achievement.  Many  important  dif- 
ferences between  House  Members,  Sen- 
ators, and  the  administration  were 
overcome.  Those  differences  were  re- 
solved in  the  spirit  of  commitment  to 
turn  away  from  the  deep  hostility  to 
housing  that  marked  the  Reagan  years 
and  to  launch  new,  nationwide  efforts 
to  provide  more  affordable  housing  in 
this  country. 

I  know  that  families  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  hurt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  exercise  leadership 
in  housing  during  the  past  decade.  And 
I  know  that  thousands  of  talented  peo- 
ple across  the  country  are  preparing  to 
implement  the  promising,  new  housing 
initiatives,  particularly,  the  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnership.  They  are  eager 
to  help  expand  the  supply  of  affordable 
housing. 


Mr.  President,  decent,  affordable 
housing  is  no  distant  abstraction  for 
people  in  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  past  decade  the  housing  trends 
have  been  very  disturbing.  Too  many 
Americans — even  those  with  reason- 
ably good  Incomes — are  caught  in  a 
frustrating  and  losing  struggle  to 
achieve  homeownership. 

Pressure  has  also  been  building  on 
those  who  need  affordable  housing.  One 
family  must  live  too  far  from  their 
jobs.  Another  family  must  settle  for  a 
home  that  is  too  small.  Another  has  to 
live  in  substandard  housing.  And  those 
at  the  very  bottom  are  forced  to  live  in 
garages  or  out  on  the  street. 

Mr.  President,  the  supply  of  low-cost 
housing  has  been  disappearing.  Housing 
that  very  low-income  families  can  af- 
ford is  now  being  lost  at  the  rate  of  1.5 
million  units  every  decade.  The  coun- 
try faces  the  additional  loss  of  2  mil- 
lion federally  assisted  units  in  the  dec- 
ade to  come,  beyond  the  current  aver- 
age that  has  been  afflicting  us. 

Housing  problems  place  families  at 
very  grave  risk.  The  legislative  frame- 
work for  sound  national  action  in  hous- 
ing is  now  in  place. 

When  the  Senate  recently  considered 
the  fiscal  1991  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  HUD  Secretary  Kemp  wanted 
Congress  to  fund  two  future  housing 
initiatives  by  cutting  housing  assist- 
ance that  is  needed  in  the  next  few 
months.  Bipartisan  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  House  properly  rejected  that  ap- 
proach. It  would  have  been  only  a  shell 
game  that  offered  no  new  funds  for 
housing,  instead,  cutting  housing  pro- 
grams now  in  existence  and  needed 
now.  The  administration  proposal 
would  have  violated  solemn  agree- 
ments they  made  barely  5  months  ago 
when  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  was  passed. 

This  amendment,  in  contrast — the 
Riegle  amendment — takes  the  proper 
approach.  It  makes  additional  funds 
available  for  housing,  without  taking 
funds  from  other  urgently  needed  ac- 
tivities. It  reallocates  funds  from  dis- 
continued programs  and  from  anoma- 
lies in  the  Gramm-Rudman  baseline. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
supports  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  put 
words  into  actions  and  to  follow 
through  in  our  responsibility  to  make 
decent  homes  more  available  and  more 
affordable  for  all  Americans. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  does  not 
lock  in  specific  uses  for  the  additional 
housing  budget  authority  provided. 
That  decision  will  be  made  within  the 
regular  appropriations  process.  How- 
ever, I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
amendment  would  accommodate  more 
than  $1  billion  in  initial  funding  for  the 
centerpiece  of  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  the  new  HOME  Invest- 
ment Partnership. 
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The  HOME  Program  will  be  the  core 
of  the  Federal  Government's  support 
for  Investment  to  expand  the  supply  of 
afl'ordable  housing  nationwide.  HOME 
funds  made  available  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment  will  be  matched  by  State 
and  local  funds  and  used  to  leverage 
private  financing.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, nonprofit  organizations  and 
many  others  across  the  country  are 
awaiting  the  program's  implementa- 
tion with  great  enthusiasm  and  will- 
ingness to  get  to  work. 

In  fact,  many  States  and  localities 
are  already  engaged  in  the  process  of 
developing  comprehensive  housing  af- 
fordability  strategies  as  required  in  the 
Housing  Act.  These  strategies  are  ac- 
tion-oriented plans  that  identify  local 
housing  needs  and  set  forth  how  each 
jurisdiction  will  use  its  own  resources, 
improve  its  policies,  invest  Federal  as- 
sistance and  leverage  private  invest- 
ment to  expand  the  supply  of  afford- 
able housing. 

The  increase  in  budget  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  also  ac- 
commodate funding  for  the  administra- 
tion's HOPE  Program.  I  believe  that 
Secretary  Kemp's  HOPE  initiative 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate its  workability.  If  it  performs 
as  advertised  by  its  proponents,  then  it 
certainly  should  be  an  ongoing  part  of 
Federal  policy. 

We  have  already  made  grreat  strides 
in  getting  these  new  housing  programs 
implemented.  The  administration  has 
released  draft  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  HOME  Investment  Partner- 
ships and  other  programs  authorized 
last  year.  Congress  and  many  housing 
organizations  are  working  diligently  to 
correct  flaws  in  the  original  draft  and 
to  arrive  at  an  excellent  regulatory 
fi-amework  for  the  new  initiatives. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
maintain  the  momentum  needed  to  get 
an  effective,  orderly  start  on  the 
HOME  and  HOPE  programs  and  ensure 
that  the  country  gains  the  benefit  of 
these  programs  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  support  the  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. I  trust  and  hope  that  every 
Senator  will  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  managers  of  the  resolution  can  ac- 
cept the  Riegle  amendment,  because  it 
does  not  radically  alter  the  allocations 
as  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee. 


I  might  say  that  I  hope  Senators, 
after  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment, will  reflpain  ftom  offering  further 
amendments  that  simply  seek  to  re- 
allocate funding  within  the  domestic 
discretionary  allocation.  These  alloca- 
tions or  reallocations  in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  are  simply  advi- 
sory in  the  budget  resolution. 

They  are  not  binding  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  suggest  that  we 
are  simply  spinning  our  wheels  here 
when  we  undertake  to  debate  some  of 
these  amendments  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  discussing  them  when  in 
the  final  analysis  they  are  going  to 
have  little  or  no  influence  with  regard 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
final  disposition  of  the  issue  at  hand. 

Now,  it  is  a  different  story  with 
amendments  that  deal  with  some  of  the 
mandatory  programs,  a  different  story 
with  some  of  the  amendments  that 
may  deal  with  reductions  in  spending 
below  the  cape,  a  different  story  with 
amendments  that  might  seek  to  reduce 
spending  to  a  flreeze. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Riegle 
amendment,  I  hope  Senators  will  not 
come  forward  with  additional  amend- 
ments that  simply  deal  with  moving 
domestic  discretionary  spending 
around  under  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary cap. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fi-om  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
set  the  record  straight  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  management  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  this  resolution  from  this 
point  forward.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
ask  that  amendments  be  delivered  to 
us  or,  if  they  are  not  ready,  to  suggest 
their  content.  And  I  really  do  not  have 
knowledge  of  any  amendments  on  our 
side  that  are  attempts  to  modify  the 
allocations  on  the  appropriated  side  of 
this  budget  as  compared  to  the 
mandatories  and  other  things. 

It  seems  to  me  since  I  have  already 
made  my  case  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
significant  advantage  is  gained  in  try- 
ing to  move  things  around  any  further 
than  that  which  is  pending,  which  is 
the  last  advisory  opinion  of  the  Senate. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  in  making 
the  following  my  proposal  in  an  effort 
to  expedite  passage  of  this. 

First,  anyone  who  has  any  amend- 
ment, sense  of  the  Congress,  sense  of 
the  Senate,  or  amendments  to  change 
any  mandatories  or  any  matters  in  this 
budget,  I  hope  they  will  bring  them 
down  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this 
amendment.  However,  I  want  to  say 
the  following:  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  think,  one,  the 
new  budget  authority  which  he  seeks 
to  move  into  the  function  for  housing 
will  end  up  being  there  when  this  proc- 
ess is  finished,  that  is,  the  appropria- 
tions will  do  the  allocating.  And  I  am 


not  agreeing  to  this  with  the  position 
being  that  the  appropriations  are  going 
to  be  in  any  way  bound  by  it  any  more 
than  any  others  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  think  I  will 
support  it  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  I  nmy  not  support  this  at  all. 
But  in  order  to  expedite  the  Senate's 
business  and  let  the  Senator  make  a 
point  that  as  currently  drafted  perhaps 
more  housing  money  ought  to  be  made 
available  this  year  if  the  approprlators 
can  find  the  money.  If  that  is  the  sense 
of  what  this  is,  fine  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

But  then  let  me  say  to  any  Senator 
who  has  similar  ones  that  are  going  to 
move  kind  of  the  furniture  around  on 
the  deck  of  the  Titanic  in  a  sense,  in  a 
wish  way  or  advisory  way,  I  will  join 
the  chairman  in  tabling  them  so  we 
can  get  on  with  completing  our  budget 
work  here. 

This  does  not  mean  I  am  going  to  do 
that  to  anything  on  the  tax  side  of  this 
budget,  any  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tions or  any  changes  in  the  mandatory 
structure  of  this  budget.  We  will  just 
take  those  as  they  come.  And  any 
amendments  that  literally  change  this 
budget  in  a  real  and  binding  way,  such 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Grassley,  which 
changes  the  budget,  it  will  reduce  the 
caps,  in  three  different  accounts.  I  am 
not  agreeing  as  to  how  I  would  treat 
those  at  this  point,  other  than  I  prob- 
ably would  oppose  it.  But  that  is  not 
part  of  the  agreement  here. 

Is  that  satisfactory  with  the  chair- 
man? And  then  we  will  accept  this  now 
and  I  will  accept  it  also. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes,  it  is  satisfactory 
with  me. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized  just  for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
ranking  member  for  their  willingness 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

I  understand  fully  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  hope 
and  trust  he  has  an  open  mind  on  this 
as  we  go  through  the  open  appropria- 
tions process.  I  am  sure  he  does. 

I  want  to  also  say  that  Senator  Bond 
is  at  the  moment  meeting  with  the 
Vice  President,  and  others,  and  there- 
fore is  not  able  at  this  particular  time 
to  come  to  the  floor.  I  am  advised  he 
will  speak  to  this  issue  later  and  he  is 
agreeable  to  our  moving  ahead  and 
adopting  this  amendment  on  a  voice 
vote  now  so  that  the  issue  is  settled 
and  then  you  can  move  on  to  the  next 
item  and  he  will  make  his  supportive 
comments  at  a  little  later  hour  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Again,  I  than] :  the  chair  and  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Rlegle  amiindment.  The  amend- 
ment represents  an  Important  effort  to 
promote  funding  for  the  new  programs 
authorized  in  tite  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  of  1990.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  e  'forts  of  my  colleague 
from  Mlchlgar  for  bringing  this 
amendment  to  tie  floor. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
created  numero  is  new  programs.  The 
most  notable  n<w  programs  are  Home 
Investment  Partnership  Program,  and 
Homeowner  ship  and  Opportunity 
Eve  rywhere    [HOPE]    Pro- 


the 

for   People 

gram. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  amend|nent  would  simply  in- 
crease the  total  resources  dedicated  to 
low-income  hou^ng  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. The  amendment  before  us  today 
does  not  specifti  how  much  of  the  in- 
crease would  g)  to  HOME  and  how 
much  would  go  :o  HOPE.  This  amend- 
ment is  merely  advisory.  The  amend- 
ment puts  off  tlie  final  distribution  of 
these  funds  un.il  the  appropriations 
process. 

By  avoiding  the  HOME/HOPE  debate 
here,  the  ameniment  seeks  to  high- 
light the  fact  th)  it  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Ad  created  new  programs 
to  address  the  Nation's  outstanding 
housing  needs  a  ad  that  additional  re- 
sources will  be  n  eeded  to  get  these  pro- 
grams off  the  g'ound.  While  everyone 
may  not  agree  (in  the  appropriate  ap- 
proach to  low-lrcome  housing,  we  can 
all  agree  that  our  Nation's  housing 
needs  exceed  the  resources  made  avail- 
able for  housing. 

Some  may  arirue  that  amendments 
simply  shift  money  around  within  the 
domestic  discretionary  cape  and  will 
have  no  practicd  effect  on  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  finally 
does.  I  would  contend,  however,  that 
this  amendment  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant statement.  It  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  saying  thft  low-income  housing 
should  be  one  of  the  Nation's  priorities 
within  constrained  domestic  resouces. 
I  support  the  amend- 
would  like  to  see  the 
funded  in  1992.  The 
HOME  Program  i-esults  fi-om  one  of  the 
most  intensive  legislative  efforts  ever 
undertaken.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Housint  Subcommittee  went 
through  a  3-yesa-  process  to  examine 
our  housing  programs  and  design  an  ef- 
fective housing  program  for  the  future. 
I  believe  that  thje  HOME  Program  will 
go  a  long  way  tofrard  creating  effective 
een  the  Federal  Gov- 
govemments.  I  be- 
will  stimulate  the 
mutually  beneficial 
partnerships  between  the  public  sector, 
the  not-for-proflf  sector,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


Mr.  President 
ment  because  I 
HOME   Program 


partnershlpB  be& 
emment  and  1 
11  eve   that   HO: 
necessary     and 


Mr.  President,  one  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  Chattanooga,  TN,  to  see  the 
value  of  the  partnership  concept  in  fur- 
thering housing  goals.  Chattanooga 
Neighborhood  Enterprises  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  be  achieved 
when  the  city  and  the  private  sector 
agree  to  work  toward  a  common  hous- 
ing goal.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  HOME 
Program  will  support  the  good  works 
of  organizations  like  Chattanooga 
Neighborhood  Enterprises,  and  spawn 
the  creation  of  other  organizations  like 
it  around  Tennessee  and  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Has  all  time  been  yielded  back  on  the 
Rlegle  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  77)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  next  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

(Purpose:    To    provide    an    across-the-board 

freeze  In  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1992  at  fiscal  year  1991  levels) 

Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  fi-om  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Helms  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  78. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  freeze 
budget  authority  for  all  discretionary 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1992  at  the  1991 
level.  Since  last  October  27,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  euphoria  around  here  that 
we  have  solved  the  budget  deficit  prob- 
lem gradually  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  that  by  1995  we  will  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  close  to  it. 

There  is  quite  a  parade  going  down 
the  streets,  and  this  first  budget  reso- 
lution under  the  October  summit 
agreement  is  marching  in  that  parade. 
I  want  everybody  to  know  I  recognize 
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the  amendment  I  am  offering  now  is 
bringing  down  rain  on  that  parade. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  voice  pes- 
simism, and  I  wish  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate case  for  optimism.  But  I  think 
that  to  be  truly  honest,  forthright,  and 
candid,  we  have  to  consider  some  alter- 
natives to  that  budget  agreement 
agreed  to  last  October  27.  My  amend- 
ment does  part  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  I 
am  not  even  more  bold  in  my  approach 
than  I  am  here.  So  I  am  not  trying  to 
sell  this  as  a  gigantic  step.  This  is  a 
very  small  step  this  body  could  take  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  a  budget  agreement  we 
reached  last  October  is  not  going  to  be 
as  successful  as  quickly  as  we  antici- 
pated, that  we  realize  that,  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  do  something  about  it. 

So  I  hope  if  there  is  criticism  of  the 
Grassley  amendment  it  will  be  legiti- 
mate criticism  and  that  I  am  scolded 
for  not  doing  more. 

If  I  were  making  this  amendment  to 
the  people  of  Iowa  and  they  were  vot- 
ing on  it,  they  would  be  upset  with  me 
for  not  being  more  bold  as  I  approach 
the  problem  we  deal  with  in  this  Con- 
gress of  getting  to  a  balanced  budget, 
not  just  getting  to  a  balanced  budget, 
but  making  sure  that  good-faith  agree- 
ments that  were  worked  out  are  going 
to  materialize,  or  another  way  for  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  say  that  we  are  per- 
forming according  to  our  rhetoric. 

Last  October  27,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  euphoria  about  how  we  were 
going  to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  In  4 
or  5  years.  But  now,  as  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  through  this  chart,  we  are 
way  off  course.  So  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod of  time,  by  1995,  Congress'  per- 
formance will  not  be  commensurate 
with  our  rhetoric.  My  amendment  does 
not  bridge  that  gap,  and  it  does  not 
bridge  that  gap  because  it  is  not  a  bold 
enough  amendment  to  bridge  that  gap. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  amendment 
that  anybody  in  this  body,  anybody  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  support. 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
stories  since  January  of  dozens  of 
State  legislatures  meeting  around  the 
country,  in  all  our  50  States,  and  faced 
with  budget  deficit  problems  of  their 
own. 

A  lot  of  States  are  taking  very  dra- 
matic steps  forward  to  bring  their 
budgets  in  balance.  You  are  talking 
about  millions  of  dollars  of  budget  ad- 
justment by  the  State  legislature  in 
California,  between  a  Democrat  legisla- 
ture and  a  Republican  Governor,  our 
former  colleague,  Pete  Wilson. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  we  have  a 
Democratic  legislature,  and  I  might 
say  a  fairly  liberal  Democrat  State  leg- 
islature. We  have  a  conservative  Re- 
publican Governor.  And  three  times 
just  since  January,  our  State  legisla- 
ture and/or  the  Governor  have  had  to 
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not  only  readjust,  but  for  next  year's 
spending — those  budgets  are  not  quite 
adopted  yet,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  ad- 
justment going  on — but  already,  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  our  State  is  in,  as  they 
are  halfway  through  this  fiscal  year, 
there  haa  been  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  adjustment. 
And  these  adjustments  are  bringing  a 
great  deal  of  pain. 

I  do  not  see  the  people  of  my  State 
and  I  do  not  see  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia up  in  arms  against  their  respective 
State  legislatures,  modifying  their 
budget  and  spending  programs  to  be  re- 
alistic with  what  are  the  fiscal  condi- 
tions in  their  States. 

So  I  am  suggesting  to  my  colleagues 
today  that  we  need  to  look  at  what  we 
pride  ourselves  in  in  this  political  sys- 
tem of  ours  that  we  can  have  rep- 
resentative Government.  We  pride  our- 
selves in  that  State  legislatures  are 
laboratories  within  our  political  sys- 
tem, that  we  can  learn  from  each 
other,  one  government  to  another.  But 
there  is  a  lot  for  Congress  to  learn 
fi"om  research  that  goes  on  in  our  polit- 
ical laboratories.  I  am  trying  to  apply 
some  of  that  research,  which  I  am 
quite  confident  is  going  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  most  of  these  State  legisla- 
tures, to  what  we  are  doing  right  now. 

So  I  have  before  the  Senate  a  freeze. 
The  freeze  applies  equally,  let  me  em- 
phasize equally,  to  defense,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  domestic  spend- 
ing. It  is  only  a  1-year  freeze. 

It  may  not  be  as  bold  as  it  should  be 
because  we  have  a  4-year  program  here 
ahead  of  us.  I  guess  people  would  say, 
well,  why  do  you  not  make  some  ad- 
justments in  these  figures  for  the  3 
outyears  of  this  4-year  period  of  time? 
Well,  maybe  I  should.  But  I  want  to 
offer  this  body  something,  an  idea  I  do 
not  think  they  can  resist,  at  least  they 
should  not  resist  if  they  want  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible. 

So  it  is  only  a  1-year  freeze,  just 
dealing  with  1992,  for  the  budget  year 
we  are  debating  here.  In  the  outyears, 
this  amendment  then  makes  no  further 
cuts,  and  it  stays  within  the  cap  levels. 
The  total  amount  of  savings  for  next 
year  is  $8.2  billion  in  outlays. 

For  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996, 
this  1-year  freeze  would  accumulate 
then  to  $22.4  billion  of  savings;  $22.4 
billion  of  savings  is  really  very  mild 
compared  to  the  problem  that  we  have 
here  that  I  am  going  to  refer  to  pretty 
soon  as  a  $291  billion  problem. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  if  my  freeze 
amendment  would  pass,  the  defense 
budget  would  be  $2  billion  less,  inter- 
national affairs  would  be  $900  million 
less,  and  that  is  where  people  at  the 
grassroots  of  the  United  States  would 
say,  well,  Grassley,  how  come  you  are 
even  giving  that  much?  How  come  you 
are  not  cutting  foreign  aid  even  more? 

Why?  Because  the  United  States  has 
responsibilities  around  the  world.  We 
can   meet    those   responsibilities   and 


still  spend  $900  million  less.  But  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  ought  to,  if 
they  are  worried  about  this  amend- 
ment, go  back  and  try  to  explain  to 
their  constitutents  how  they  could  not 
cut  $900  million  out  of  foreign  aid. 

And  then  on  the  domestic  side,  it 
would  be  $2.4  billion  less.  So  let  me  go 
back  and  explain.  It  is  $2  billion  less  in 
defense,  $900  million  less  in  foreign  aid, 
and  domestic  spending  would  be  $2.4 
billion  less. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  cuts.  If 
somebody  is  going  to  stand  up  here  and 
say  we  are  cutting  the  budget,  well,  I 
am  cutting  what  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  expend.  But  there  is  not 
one  single  program  that  will  receive 
less  money  in  1992  than  it  is  getting 
right  now  in  the  1991  year. 

There  again,  complain  to  me  because 
it  is  not  bold  enough.  When  you  have  a 
$291  billion  problem,  maybe  we  ought 
to  be  cutting  some  things.  But  I  think 
that,  again,  you  have  to  be  realistic 
around  here.  What  can  you  get  done? 

I  think  that  if  programs  are  getting 
along  on  x  number  of  dollars  in  1991, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  them,  the 
equal  amount  of  dollars  for  1992,  if  they 
can  get  by  for  the  12-month  period  in 
1991,  why  can  they  not  get  by  in  1992  as 
well  on  the  same  number  of  dollars? 

We  are  in  a  recession  in  this  country, 
maybe  not  so  much  in  the  Midwest  as 
we  were  in  1985  or  1986.  But  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  in  a  recession. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  families  in  New 
England  where  the  recession  has  hit 
the  hardest  that  are  probably  getting 
by  in  1991  with  less  money  than  they 
made  in  1990.  And  you  say  how  can 
they  do  that?  Well,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  going  to  do  it.  U  they  do  not 
have  it,  they  cannot  spend  it.  So,  I 
hope  that  you  understand  that  we  are 
not  cutting  anything.  These  programs 
are  going  to  get  in  1992  what  they  got 
in  1991.  So  we  are  simply  constraining 
increases. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious,  as  I  have 
explained,  that  this  is  not  a  complex 
amendment.  This  is  not  an  amendment 
that  my  colleague  can  vote  against  be- 
cause they  do  not  quite  understand  it. 
It  is  simply  on  whether  or  not  you 
want  to  save  $8.2  billion  or  you  want  to 
spend  $8.2  billion.  This  is  a  little  bit 
along  the  same  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered in  1982,  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  al- 
though this  year  it  excludes  entitle- 
ment fteezes.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  had  passed  a  fl-eeze 
amendment  in  those  years,  we  would 
not  have  this  problem  here  that  we  are 
having  now.  We  would  not  have  it. 

(Mr.  SAN  FORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  As  I  mentioned  in 
my  statement  yesterday  before  this 
body,  my  reason  for  offering  this 
amendment  is  twofold.  First,  the  na- 
tional debt  in  the  past  10  years  has 
soared,  it  has  spiraled,  and  it  is  now 
out  of  control.  At  the  start  of  the  last 
decade  the  debt  was  less  than  $1  tril- 


lion. Next  year  it  is  going  to  be  over  $4 
trillion.  In  just  10  years  it  has  quad- 
rupled. In  3  more  years  it  will  be  $6 
trillion.  If  that  is  not  a  spiral  and  if 
that  does  not  demand  our  immediate 
attention,  then  at  what  point  does  it 
become  apparent  that  we  have  abdi- 
cated our  fiscal  responsibility,  or  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation? 

The  second  reason  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  is,  nowithstanding  the  spi- 
raling  debt  phenomenon  of  recent 
years,  the  future  looks  much  dimmer. 
In  just  6  months,  since  the  budget 
agreement  of  last  October,  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  of  the  $500  billion 
savings  that  were  projected  for  the  5 
years  of  the  agreement  have  been 
wiped  out. 

I  would  again  like  to  refer  to  my 
chart  that  I  have  here,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  graphically  displays  these 
points.  The  top  baseline  here  is  what 
was  projected  to  be  the  deficit  under 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
that  we  are  presently  debating.  The 
bottom  line  is  what  the  same  deficit 
baseline  was  back  in  December.  That  is 
this  one.  So  we  have  the  December  pro- 
jection, what  we  thought  it  was  going 
to  be,  and  we  can  see  where  it  is  now. 
This,  of  course,  reflects  the  deficit  re- 
ductions that  were  made  in  that  Octo- 
ber agreement. 

The  area  in  between  here,  with  these 
figures,  51,  29,  51,  115,  and  45,  that  gap 
represents  the  deficit  growth  from  Oc- 
tober until  now.  In  1991  that  gap  is  $51 
billion.  The  total  gap,  of  course,  is  the 
$291  billion  problem  that  I  have  been 
referring  to. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  this  defi- 
cit chart  is  the  clearest  reeison  why 
this  freeze  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Even  then,  this  freeze  cuts  only  $8 
billion  out  of  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  We  are  just  taking  this  figure, 
only  $8  billion  less.  That  is  why  I  will 
probably  be  scolded  because  I  am  not 
bold  enough  with  the  problem  we  have 
before  us.  I  hope  I  have  been  amply 
clear  that  this  is  a  modest  response  to 
what  has  transpired  over  the  past  6 
months. 

The  increase  in  the  baseline  that  you 
see  in  this  chart  as  it  moves  from  this 
bottom  line  to  this  top  line,  represents 
what  I  call  baseline  creep.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  creepy  phenome- 
non we  remember  we  had  in  the  Tax 
Code,  called  bracket  creep,  before  we 
took  care  of  the  taxflation  problem. 
But  this  is  baseline  creep.  It  moves 
higher  ajid  higher,  though  ever  so  slow- 
ly. It  is  like  a  clock  whose  hands  move 
ever  so  slowly.  You  cannot  see  the 
movement,  but  it  sure  as  heck  is  mov- 
ing. And  in  just  6  months,  now,  since 
this  agreement,  this  is  where  we  are. 
The  baseline  creep  is  up  to  $291  billion. 
Do  I  blame  anybody  who  sat  through 
6  months  of  summit  hearings?  Of 
course,  I  do  not.  But  I  think  we  can 
generally  find  opportunities  to  correct 
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some  of  these  t  lings,  and  should  hold 
each  other  responsible  for  not  ap- 
proaching a  prol  lem  we  see  and  is  very 
visible  and  very  clear.  Everybody  who 
sat  in  on  that  I  udget  summit  worked 
awfully  hard,  and  it  was  months  and 
months  and  months.  I  know  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  agreements.  I  know  the 
situation  is  su:h  that  some  people 
might  look  upon  this  as  trying  to 
break  a  deal.  N(  t  so.  Because  the  deal 
was  made  in  a  certain  economic  cli- 
mate and  things  have  changed.  This  is 
how  we  quantify  that  change. 

Another  way  lo  look  at  this  is  that 
the  deficit  is  very  much  like  a  lizard. 
When  Congress  cries  to  catch  the  liz- 
ard, it  grabs  the  tail  and  the  tail  comes 
off  in  our  hand,  ajid,  of  course,  the  liz- 
ard goes  on  its  r  lerry  way  and  grows  a 
whole  new  tall,  only  bigger  and  longer. 
Whenever  we  seemingly  tackle  the  def- 
icit, we  cut  it  ai  d  it  grows  back  bigger 
than  ever.  Sine;  October,  the  deficit 
tall  we  cut  off  rrew  back  by  $291  bil- 
lion. 

What  do  we  dD  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? We  used  lo  have  a  strait  jacket 
that  we  called  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  It  was  conplete  with  deficit  tar- 
gets and  a  sequester.  But  the  deficit 
was  like  Houdi  il,  who  never  met  a 
straitjacket  tha ,  he  could  not  get  out 
of.  So  Congress  ;hrew  away  the  strait- 
jacket,  and  now  the  deficit  is  simply 
allowed  to  grrow  if  It  is  caused  by  eco- 
nomic or  technical  misestimates,  and 
that  is  part  of  t  He  new  budget  law.  So 
there  is  nothinc  here  that  is  illegal. 
There  is  nothing  I  am  presenting  to  my 
colleagues  to  sa^  there  is  anything  ille- 
gal about  what  Is  going  on.  These  are 
provided  for  in  I  he  law,  and  there  is  a 
majority  of  this  body  who  voted  for  it. 
So  everything  uas  on  the  up-and-up. 
and  it  is  still  on  the  up-and-up. 

The  only  thlnir  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  thinl:  about  is  that  things 
are  a  little  dif  erent  now  than  they 
were  then.  Dur  ng  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  economic  and  technical 
misestimates  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  the  deficit  grciwth.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem.  Even  though  we  could  not 
make  the  adjustments  for  technical 
growth  in  the  eld  days  under  the  old 
Grajnm-Rudman ,  we  can  make  those 
adjustments  nov  .  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  new  probl;m.  This  was  always  a 
problem.  Econsmic  and  technical 
mlsestinuttes  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  the  deficit  growth  on  average  versus 
what  we  though ;  they  would  be.  So,  in 
essence  the  deficit  is  now  held  harm- 
less for  most  growth. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  niferendum  on  the  Octo- 
ber summit  ag^ement.  That  agree- 
further  deflcit  reduc- 
tion in  the  evedt  the  deficit  grows  be- 
yond our  expectjations,  as  it  certainly 
has. 

Instead,  Mr.  Resident,  this  vote  on 
my  amendment  ^s  a  referendum  on  def- 


icit control.  It  is  a  yes  or  no  vote  on 
deficit  control  in  light  of  the  baseline 
creep  that  I  referred  to,  how  this 
gradually  and  slowly  comes  up  and  all 
of  a  sudden  it  adds  up  to  $291  billion. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause we  have  no  real  straitjacket  on 
the  deficit,  is  to  implement  deficit  re- 
duction. There  was  a  responsible  sec- 
tion of  the  October  compromise  of  last 
year  that  included  pay-as-you-go,  if 
you  want  to  go  above  the  caps  that 
were  previously  set.  So  that  is  a  good 
aspect  of  that  agreement. 

But  we  ought  to  have  some  converse 
way  of  dealing  with  this  issue.  When 
problems  like  this  come  up,  we  ought 
to  have  deflcit  reduction  as  you  go  as 
well. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  body  has  been  preoccupied  with 
the  new  rules  changes  for  the  budget 
and  with  the  new  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. In  my  view,  and  also  empiri- 
cally, as  witnessed  by  this  chart,  we 
have  ignored  the  deficit.  More  cor- 
rectly, we  have  allowed  the  deficit  to 
be  held  harmless  for  the  most  signifi- 
cant causes  of  a  baseline  creep;  that  is, 
71  percent  of  all  the  misestimates  were 
for  technical  misestimates  during  the 
eighties.  We  have  incorporated  what  we 
knew  was  wrong  into  this  agreement. 

In  short,  in  revising  the  Budget  Act 
last  year,  I  think  we  threw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bathwater.  I  know  that 
there  will  be  some  arguments  made 
against  this  amendment,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  occurred  since  October 
with  these  deficit  numbers.  The  argu- 
ment will  be  to  spend  more  money, 
pure  and  simple.  The  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  talking  about  here,  though, 
is  only  2"^  percent  of  35  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Do  we  really  want  to  go  on  record  in 
the  face  of  this  deficit  growth  since  Oc- 
tober, as  opposing  deflcit  control  so 
that  we  can  spend  all  of  2M»  percent 
more  money?  I  am  kind  of  ashamed 
when  I  talk  about  these  small  percent- 
ages and  $8  billion.  People  are  going  to 
say,  you  have  a  $291  billion  problem, 
why  only  $8  billion  of  savings?  Why 
only  2M8  percent? 

Again,  political  realities  dictate,  as  I 
suppose  political  realities  dictate  any- 
thing around  this  body.  In  other  words, 
what  votes  can  you  get  to  get  things 
done? 

My  amendment  does  not  cut  anyone's 
budget.  It  merely  prevents  an  increase 
of  2M2  percent  more  spending.  Surely 
this  body  is  concerned  enough  about 
this  spirallng  deficit  and  debt  problem 
to  avoid  spending  an  extra  2^^  percent 
next  year.  How  many  of  us  want  to  go 
home  next  week  and  tell  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  ignored  massive  deflcit 
growth  so  that  we  can  support  more 
dollars  for  this  or  that  program?  How 
many  want  to  go  home  and  say  that 
they  would  not  vote  to  control  the  defl- 
cit because  we  need  0.6  of  1  percent 
more  money  for  defense  or  more  money 


for  foreign  aid?  How  many  want  to  say 
that  they  voted  against  controlling  the 
deflcit  so  they  could  spend  2Vi  percent 
more  for  domestic  programs,  even 
though  under  this  amendment  no  budg- 
et would  be  any  less  than  last  year's 
and  the  deficit  reduction  is  distributed 
equally  and  fairly? 

We  no  longer  hear  the  arguments 
made  5  years  ago  that  the  deficit  no 
longer  matters.  One  look  at  the  sky- 
rocketing level  of  the  national  debt 
and  gross  interest  payments  counters 
the  old  argument  effectively.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  we  have  a  se- 
rious debt  problem.  The  question  is. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
can  either  vote  to  control  it,  which  is 
what  this  freeze  amendment  does,  or 
someone  can  present  a  better  deflcit 
cutting  alternative,  or  we  can  stick  to 
the  deal  we  made  in  October  and  turn 
our  backs  on  this  problem  of  $291  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  the 
bottom  line  of  this  amendment.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it  and  vote 
for  my  freeze  amendment. 

I  would  simply  like  to  remind  this 
body  that,  even  though  we  have  prob- 
lems here  to  deal  with,  I  have  been  one 
who  has  had  great  confldence  in  the 
budget  process,  and  an  extension  of 
that  is  the  appropriations  process. 

Last  year,  I  was  the  only  Republican 
to  vote  for  the  budget  out  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  Maybe  it  was  not  ex- 
actly what  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had,  but  I  wanted  the  process  to  go 
along  because  I  think  there  were  a  lot 
of  people,  downtown  and  up  here,  and 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  probably 
did  not  want  the  process  to  work  last 
year.  I  was  probably  doing  it  not  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  thought  we  ought  to  have  a 
budget  summit.  I  do  not  like  budget 
summits.  So  maybe  that  is  why  I  am 
offering  what  we  have  here  as  some  al- 
ternative. I  think  the  budget  summit 
compromises  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, since  we  have  of  power  of 
the  purse.  I  think  when  we  try  to  bring 
the  President  into  this  process  up  here 
through  a  hybrid  like  that,  the  public 
interest  is  not  protected  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be  protected  when  the  normal 
checks  and  balances  of  Government 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  who  want- 
ed to  include  the  President  and  wanted 
to  scrap  the  budget  resolution  so  we 
could  get  to  a  summit,  they  had  their 
way  of  doing  it  and  there  was  a  product 
that  came  out  of  it.  But  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  look  back  at  that  budget  sum- 
mit process  and  say  that  it  is  not  very 
good  and  we  ought  not  repeat  it  again. 

K  summits  are  so  good,  why  this 
problem?  Maybe  this  is  basic  to  other 
problems,  whether  we  use  the  budget 
sunnmlt  procedure  or  not.  But  there, 
again,  to  try  to  get  too  many  people 
under  the  umbrella  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, I  think,  just  for  the  sake  of  an 
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agreement,  a  lot  of  these  problems  are 
ignored.      , 

Last  year  was  an  election  year. 
Maybe  that  was  the  reason  that  they 
should  be  ignored.  This  year  is  not  an 
election  year.  But  next  year  is  a  big 
election  year,  a  Presidential  election 
year,  and  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  do 
something  with  these  problems  next 
year  than  this  year. 

I  hope  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  knows  that  I 
support  the  process  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  see  it  work,  and  this 
alternative  to  the  majority  party  sug- 
gestion is  within  the  spirit  of  the  budg- 
et process  within  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  very  much  hope  that  this  will 
^et  an  unbiased  view,  not  just  one 
Member  coming  along  trying  to  rain  on 
a  parade  that  can  be  the  budget  process 
of  1992,  or  rain  on  the  parade  that  the 
budget  summit  agreement  of  last  Octo- 
ber is  in. 

Remember  then,  this  is  a  1-year 
freeze.  It  saves  $8  billion,  S8.2  billion 
and  it  will  save  X22  billion  over  the 
course  of  the  budget  agreement  that  we 
have  before  us. 

I  do  not  cut  any  spending  in  the  out- 
years  and  it  is  the  same  cut  by  freezing 
of  all  the  programs — defense,  inter- 
national and  domestic  discretionary. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope 
when  i)eople  take  exception  to  my 
amendment  that  they  would  think  in 
terms  of  maybe  more  should  have  been 
done  that  is  not  being  done.  That  is  the 
way  I  would  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
look  at  it:  Senator  Grassley,  you  are 
not  bold  enough.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  Senator  Bond  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  Riegle  amendment  and 
ask  that  that  time  be  charged  to  our 
side  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  T7 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  sincere  thanks  to  both  the  distin- 
guished floor  managers  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

When  this  amendment  was  being  con- 
sidered. Senator  Rieole  explained  the 
details  of  the  budget  implications  s6 
well  he  convinced  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  to  accept  It.  I  was  in 
a  meeting  with  the  Vice  President  and 
asked  if  I  could  deliver  my  few  com- 
ments on  the  housing  implications  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  very  important 
for  all  our  colleagues  to  understand. 

Am  we  all  recall,  last  year  we  went 
through  a  long  prooess  of  debate,  di»- 
agreement,  and  Anally  bipoftisan  con- 
MDSUB  on  the  Cranston-GonzaJez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  We 
•greed  that  additional  money  for  hous- 
ing programs  was  warranted  but  we 
should  spend  the  nu)ney  In  new  and  in- 
novative ways. 


We  recognized  that  budget  authority 
had  been  significantly  cut  but  there 
were  real  problems  with  the  framework 
under  which  those  dollars  were  being 
spent.  HOPE  and  HOME,  the  two  major 
components  of  that  1990  Act,  were  the 
result  of  a  bipartisan  consensus  to  try 
new  approaches  to  some  very  signifi- 
cant housing  problems  that  affect  this 
entire  country.  Additional  money  for 
housing  programs  is  urgently  needed, 
and  the  Riegle-Bond  amendment  would 
accommodate  new  initiatives  in  the 
housing  authorization  bill. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  as  a 
conferee  on  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  last  year  talking  to  people  back 
in  my  State  about  housing  policy,  and 
from  these  discussions  several  general 
principles  emerged. 

Housing  programs,  I  believe,  need  to 
be  flexible.  They  need  to  be  controlled 
and  administered  at  the  State  and 
local  level  so  that  the  policies  chosen 
best  reflect  local  economic  conditions. 
St.  Louis  and  Boston  have  very  dif- 
ferent housing  problems.  It  is  nonsense 
to  think  that  one  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, or  even  one  set  of  bureaucrats 
in  Washington,  can  make  good  deci- 
sions about  how  best  to  meet  the  needs 
in  Boston,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Tucumcari, 
or  Tucson. 

The  decisionmaking  for  policies  and 
programs  needs  to  be  streamlined  so 
that  the  responsibility  for  policy  is 
clearly  in  one  place.  Authority  and  re- 
sponsibility need  to  go  together. 

All  of  the  different  pieces  of  the 
housing  puzzle,  for  example,  low-in- 
come housing  tax  credits,  rental  assist- 
ance, public  housing.  State  and  local 
programs,  need  to  fit  together.  They 
need  to  be  coordinated  locally  as  part 
of  an  overall  housing  strategy  for  the 
community.  Federal  money  should  be 
leveraged  to  bring  additional  benefits 
firom  other  dollars  so  that  we  can  get 
the  most  for  the  money  we  spend.  The 
HOME  Program  meets  the  i»inciples 
outlined  above,  and  it  will  give  cities 
and  States  a  chance  to  carry  out  inno- 
vative housing  strategies  that  respond 
to  local  conditions  and  meet  local 
needs. 

In  addition,  in  my  meetings  back  in 
Missouri  we  discussed  how  housing 
policies  need  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  social  services  programs  to  en- 
courage empowerment  and  self-help  te- 
cause  so  often  the  problem  is  not  just 
an  absence  of  shelter,  it  is  an  absence 
of  shelter  plus  need  in  other  areas.  Sec- 
retary Kemp  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  this  area  with  his 
HOPE  initiative,  and  the  budget  reso- 
lution should  include  funding  for  the 
innovative  approaches  he  has  rec- 
ommended. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
authorized  some  creative  new  housing 
programs  and  made  some  Improve- 
ments in  existing  programs.  In  general, 
the  bill  reflects  lessons  learned  in  the 


past  10  years  about  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  provide  afford- 
able housing  for  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
have  chosen  to  provide  the  additional 
revenues  for  HOME  and  HOPE. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  before  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
and  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  is  here  on  the  floor 
and  who  I  suspect  has  an  interest  in 
being  heard  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa. is 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  Members 
of  this  body.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
independent  Members  as  well.  When 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  comes  to  us  and 
proposes  a  freeze,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  his  share  of  the  freeze.  Of  that  I 
have  no  doubt. 

I  have  voted  for  freezes  myself  in  the 
past.  In  this  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. One,  this  is  a  freeze  that  deals 
across-the-board  with  defense  spending, 
international  spending,  and  domestic 
discretionary  spending. 

If  this  freeze  dealt  only  with  defense 
spending,  then  I  would  be  much  more 
inclined  to  support  it,  or  if  it  dealt 
only  with  international  and  defense 
spending.  But  we  have  a  serious  situa- 
tion, in  my  view,  in  this  country  with 
what  has  occurred  with  our  domestic 
budget  over  the  past  10  or  12  years.  We 
have  serious  problems  that  have  not 
been  addressed  and  have  been,  in  my 
view,  swept  under  the  rug. 

By  aigreeing  to  the  freeze  amendment 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
we  would  give  up  hope  in  making  even 
a  modest  start  in  improving  the  edu- 
cation system  in  this  country.  We  all 
agree  that  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
children  and  enhancing  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  them  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  compete  in  the  year 
2000  and  beyond. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  In 
the  domestic  discretionary  spending 
field,  there  are  going  to  be  some  pain- 
ful cuts  that  would  result  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
adopted  by  this  body.  It  would  ensure 
deep  cuts  in  the  basic  science  and  re- 
search programs  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eaergy.  It  would  kill  the 
supercollider.  Frankly.  I  am  not  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  that  program, 
but  there  are  others  in  this  body  who 
are.  It  might  very  well  deal  a  death 
blow  to  the  space  station.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly cut  programs  to  implement 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  clean  up  toxic 
waste  sitss  that  are  all  across  this 
country.  It  would  delete  even  the  mod- 
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foreign  operations,  and  domestic  dis- 
cretionary initiatives. 

I  want  to  address  myself  in  my  re- 
marks only  to  the  discretionary  domes- 
tic initiatives. 

This  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  reduce  domestic  discretionary 
spending  by  $9.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4.9  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  In  doing  so,  it  would 
wipe  out  the  1992  increases  that  were 
achieved  in  the  budget  summit  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs. 

We  spent  months  last  year  in  those 
meetings,  here  in  the  Capitol,  and 
away  from  the  Capitol.  And  we  spent 
long  evenings  and  weekends  with  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  Senator  DOMENia,  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  Senator  Packwood,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  and  others  including 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  decided  upon  very 
early  in  those  meetings — and  the  ad- 
ministration felt  very  strongly  about 
this — that  an  appropriate  figrure  to  be 
used  as  a  target  for  budget  reductions 
over  a  5-year  period  would  be  $500  bil- 
lion. We  came  very  close  to  that  in  our 
agreement. 

The  administration  felt — and  I  think 
there  were  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill  who  tigreed— that  to  go  above  that 
figure  could  exacerbate  the  already 
troubled  economic  conditions  to  the 
point  that  we  might  push  the  Nation 
into  a  recession  or  into  a  depression  if 
greater  reductions  were  made. 

So  there  was  the  attempt  to  balance 
the  one  with  the  other,  to  make  re- 
sponsible reductions  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod so  that  we  would  be  making  head- 
way against  the  budget  deficits,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  going  so  far  as  to 
trip  the  country  into  a  serious  reces- 
sion or  a  depression. 

So  we  spent  months  in  the  discus- 
sions. They  were  difficult  discussions. 
It  was  not  easy  to  reach  agreements.  I 
directed  most  of  my  attention  in  the 
summit  to  the  domestic  discretionary 
initiatives. 

I  worked  hard  to  secure  increases  in 
critical  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams. For  fiscal  years  1991  through 
1993,  the  budget  agreement  included  in- 
creases totaling  $40  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $14.5  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  June  1990  baseline  for  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs. 

The  administration  wanted  to  reduce 
domestic  discretionary  authority  $40 
billion— $39  billion,  to  be  exact,  under 
the  baseline. 

As  I  say,  that  was  the  administra- 
tion's starting  point,  $39  billion  under 
baseline  over  the  next  5  years  in  budget 
authority. 

But  that  was  turned  around  to  the 
extent  of  $79  billion— instead  of  $39  bil- 
lion below,  we  ended  up  with  $40  billion 
above  baseline  for  3  years.  The  result 
was  $40  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$14.5  billion  in  outlays  above  the  June 


1990  baseline  for  domestic  discretionary 
programs. 

This  enabled  us  to  increase  fiscal  1991 
spending  by  $11.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority above  baseline.  That  increase 
was  the  first  installment  toward  reduc- 
ing the  backlog  of  funding  needs  in 
many  critical  areas:  Highway  spending, 
education.  Head  Start,  law  enforce- 
ment, the  war  on  crime,  sewerage 
treatment  grants,  water  quality  facili- 
ties, mass  transit,  AIDS  research,  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  and  so  on. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  we  have  avail- 
able just  enough  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  to  continue  funding 
those  initiatives  at  last  year's  level 
plus  inflation. 

This  is  well  short  of  what  would  be 
required  to  fund  the  President's  initia- 
tives for  fiscal  year  1992  and  as  well  as 
restore  his  cuts  in  critical  programs 
such  as  highways,  mass  transit,  Am- 
trak,  education,  EDA,  community  de- 
velopment block  grants,  and  so  forth. 

We  will  have  to  make  tough  choices 
this  year  with  what  we  have  to  work 
with  as  a  result  of  the  budget  summit. 
We  did  the  best  we  could.  We  did  not 
come  out  as  well  as  we  would  have 
liked  but  we  came  out  far  better  than 
the  administration  was  proposing. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grive  and  take.  We 
could  not  have  everything  the  way  we 
wanted  it.  The  administration  could 
not  have  everything  the  way  they 
wanted  it.  But  we  all  had  to  reach 
some  agreement  that  the  President 
would  support,  and  that  we  could  get 
enacted  by  both  Houses.  That  was  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  here  on  the  floor 
today  and  pick  at  it,  and  it  is  easy  to 
stand  up  here  today  and  recommend 
cuts.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  cut  for- 
eign operations  very  deeply.  But  I  can- 
not have  everything  my  way. 

As  I  said  to  the  people  who  were  at 
the  sununit,  we  are  not  here  to  just  put 
on  our  green  eyeshades  and  sharpen  our 
pencils  and  subtract  and  add  and  work 
through  formulas.  We  are  here  to  try 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficits  and  put 
ourselves  on  a  curve  that  will  achieve, 
at  some  point,  a  balanced  budget. 

But  we  are  also  here  talking  about  a 
5-year  plan  for  this  Nation.  We  are  here 
talking  about  investing  in  this  coun- 
try. May  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  we  do  not  have  just 
a  budget  deficit  in  this  country,  we 
also  have  an  investment  deficit  in  this 
country.  And  too  long  have  we  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  my  country,  and 
your  country,  its  infrastructure  needs. 

Our  infrastructure  is  deteriorating, 
falling  apart.  We  are  told  it  would  take 
$50.7  billion  just  to  replace  the  func- 
tionally obsolete  and  the  structurally 
deficient  bridges  in  this  country,  if  it 
could  all  be  done  in  1  day.  It  would 
probably  cost  more  than  that  now. 
Those  are  figures  I  quoted  last  year— 
$50  billion  just  for  the  bridges. 
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The  highways.  Forty  percent  of  the 
highways  are  In  from  fair  to  poor  con- 
dition in  this  country.  Not  a  single  new 
airport  has  been  constructed  in  this 
country  since  1974.  One  is  underway,  I 
believe,  in  Colorado. 

All  over  this  country  there  are  rural 
communities  that  need  water  quality 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

The  infrastructure  of  this  country 
needs  to  be  rebuilt.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  investing  in  this  coun- 
try. 

How  many  more  times  do  we  have  to 
read  that  our  students  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  when  it  comes  to  the 
international  tests,  compared  to  the 
students  of  other  countries? 

How  do  we  stand  in  scientific 
achievement?  How  short  are  we  going 
to  fall  in  the  production  of  science  and 
engineering  Ph.D.'s,  or  Ph.D.'s  in  as- 
tronomy, between  now  and  the  year 
2000? 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  are  letting 
our  country  fall  into  such  disrepair,  its 
infrastructure,  both  human  and  phys- 
ical. The  human  infrastructure — edu- 
cation, science,  research,  health  serv- 
ices. 

We  waste  1.38  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line annually  just  through  traffic  tie- 
ups.  We  waste  1.25  billion  hours  that 
could  be  spent  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Nation  because  of 
traffic  tieups,  traffic  congestion. 

There  are  21  airports  in  this  country 
today,  at  each  of  which  they  are  expe- 
riencing 20,000  hours  of  delay  annu- 
ally—flying around  up  there  in  the  air, 
wasting  fuel,  wasting  time,  polluting 
the  environment,  or  sitting  on  the 
ground  waiting  to  take  off  on  another 
flight.  This  is  what  I  am  talking 
about^-the  infrastructure  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  laudable 
as  their  intentions  and  motives  are, 
nevertheless,  who  would  further  delay 
the  treatment  of  this  infrastructure 
disease.  A  company  that  does  not  plow 
back  into  its  plant  and  equipment  and 
its  workers  moneys  from  year  to  year 
is  going  to  fail.  That  is  the  same  way 
with  a  nation.  A  nation  must  plow  re- 
sources back  into  its  plant  and  equip- 
ment— invest  in  highways,  bridges,  air- 
ways, waterways,  railways,  and  its 
workers,  its  people. 

We  need  to  invest  in  this  country. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  urge  every 
other  Member  to  vote  against  this 
amendment.  It  would  reduce  domestic 
discretionary  spending  by  J9.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $4.9  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  have  a  chart  here  which  will  indi- 
cate what  happened  between  the  years 
of  1981  and  1990  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  where  the  money 
went  in  those  years.  Between  1981  and 
1990,  entitlements  increased  over  base- 
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line,  increased  over  inflation,  $699  bil- 
lion. 

Defense  increased  $569  billion  over 
baseline,  over  inflation. 

What  happened  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  in  those  years,  1981  to 
1990?  It  was  reduced  $326  billion  under 
inflation.  It  did  not  even  keep  up  with 
inflation. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  You  can 
walk  up  to  anybody  and  say,  "how 
would  you  balance  the  budget?"  Most 
people  would  say,  "cut  Government 
spending."  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?  Do  you  mean  cut  defense?  Oh,  no, 
do  not  cut  defense.  Well,  that  is  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Do  you  mean  cut 
entitlements,  cut  food  stamps,  child 
nutrition,  veterans'  pensions,  veterans' 
comi)ensation,  Medicaid,  and  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation;  is  that  what 
you  are  talking  about?  Oh,  no,  do  not 
cut  that. 

What  are  your  talking  about?  What 
they  are  talking  about  is  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending,  which  has  already 
been  cut  to  the  bone,  and  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  bone.  That  is  going  inside 
the  bone. 

That  is  what  happened  during  those 
10  years.  Domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams took  it  on  the  operating  table, 
to  the  tune  of  $326  billion  below  infla- 
tion. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  cut  further,  $9.6  billion  in 
domesic  discretionary  spending. 

He  says  do  you  want  to  go  home  and 
tell  the  people  that  you  did  not  vote  to 
save  2V^  percent?  I  say,  go  home  and 
ask  the  people  if  they  want  their  roads 
built,  if  they  want  their  bridges  re- 
paired, if  they  want  to  turn  out  better 
students.  I  am  not  saying  that  dollars 
alone  will  grive  us  better  students;  I 
have  some  pretty  strong  ideas  on  that. 
But  that  is  for  another  day.  We  are 
also  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
money,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Ask  your  people  if  they  want  to 
make  cuts  in  water  treatment  projects, 
water  facilities,  waterways,  Indian 
schools,  law  enforcement,  health  serv- 
ices, farm  programs? 

So  let  us  define,  as  Socrates  would 
have  us  do:  "Define  your  terms."  What 
are  we  talking  about  cutting?  We  are 
talking  about  cutting  investment  in 
America.  Too  long  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  invest  everywhere  else  in  the 
world.  I  compliment  the  Senator  in 
trying  to  bring  about  some  cuts  in  for- 
eign operations.  But  the  problem  is,  he 
is  trying  to  do  it  across  the  board.  He 
is  trying  to  do  it  everjrwhere  across  the 
board — that  includes  our  people,  our 
country. 

Further  discussing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing: In  1981,  this  circle  on  the  chart 
represents  the  total  budget,  $678  bil- 
lion. Of  that  total  budget,  domestic 
discretionary  was  almost  one-fourth,  10 
years  ago,  23  percent.  But  as  that  budg- 
et has  grown  now  for  1992,  the  total 
budget  is  going  to  be  $1,574  trillion,  but 


as  for  domestic  discretionary,  we  are 
down  to  only  12.6  percent. 

We  must  do  more  about  the  bridges, 
the  highways,  the  water  facilities,  the 
schools,  the  teaching  equipment,  the 
health  services  in  my  State  and  the 
Senator's  State  and  other  States 
throughout  this  country.  We  must  im- 
prove our  parks,  our  national  forests. 
We  must  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
war  on  crime  and  the  war  on  drugs.  All 
those  are  contemplated  in  this  little 
green  block  of  the  circle  on  the  chart; 
23.1  percent  in  1981. 

But  as  that  budget  has  grown  from 
$678  billion  in  1981  to  $1,574  trillion  this 
coming  year,  domestic  discretionary, 
which  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  further 
by  $9.6  billion,  has  been  reduced  from 
23.1  percent  to  12.6  percent— in  other 
words,  almost  half^while  the  overall 
budget  has  more  than  doubled  in  those 
10  years. 

Domestic  discretionary  spending  for 
the  needs  of  our  constituents,  the 
needs  of  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, that  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  for- 
eign operations  here.  We  are  talking 
about  my  grandchildren  and  yours. 
Yes,  I  want  to  cut  those  deficits  for 
them,  too.  I  want  to  reduce  that  debt. 
I  want  to  reduce  the  interest  on  that 
debt.  And  that  is  why  I  spent  a  good 
many  weekends  and  days  last  year 
with  Senator  Sasser  and  others  trying 
to  reduce  it. 

So  we  got  all  the  blood  we  could  out 
of  that  turnip,  and  I  am  going  to  stand 
up  here  and  fight  these  efforts  to  re- 
duce domestic  discretionary  spending 
further.  Nobody  can  stand  here  and  say 
there  Is  not  some  waste.  Of  course, 
there  is  waste  in  everything.  Getting 
at  It  Is  another  thing.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater,  as  the  Senator  said,  and 
that  is  just  what  we  are  doing  when  we 
use  the  knife  further  on  this  poor  little 
emaciated,  underfed,  deprived  portion 
of  the  budget  that  Is  called  domestic 
discretionary  spending. 

So  here  it  is  this  year.  This  is  the 
whole  thing.  So  one  may  say:  Where  is 
the  beef?  Some  say:  Where  is  the  pork? 
It  is  not  here.  That  is  only  12.6  percent. 
That  is  down  to  the  bone  marrow.  That 
is  one-eighth  of  the  total  budget  of  this 
country.  One-eighth.  And  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Conrm:iittee, 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  that,  as  shown  by 
this  chart,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
whole  budget,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  write  the  checks  for. 
Net  Interest  $207.2  billion,  13.2  percent; 
that  Is  more  than  we  are  spending  in 
this  country  on  domestic  discretionary 
initiatives,  on  highways  and  bridges 
and  parks  and  forests,  In  the  war  on 
drugs,  law  enforcement,  education, 
science,  research.  It  is  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

I  have  just  shown  what  caused  that 
interest  to  go  up:  When  we  increased 
entitlements,   mandatory   spending   to 
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the  tune  of  $59!  billion  over  Inflation 
over  a  10-year  period,  and,  and  it  is 
still  groing  up.  And  if  it  continues,  it  is 
going  to  swallou  us  whole.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  cffer  an  amendment  to 
cut  those  entitldments,  then  he  will  be 
cutting  at  something  that  has  caused 
the  budget  to  g'ow,  the  debt  to  grow, 
and  the  interest  to  grow. 

The  same  thing  with  defense.  I  men- 
tioned that  one  But  defense  is  being 
cut.  We  cut  thai  last  year  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  we  cut  i  sntitlementa  some. 

Back  to  the  budget  chart  for  this 
year:  Medicare  c  onsumes  5  percent;  So- 
cial Security,  Z  .6  percent;  deposit  in- 
surance, 6.1  pen  ent,  savings  and  loan 
bailout;  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  for  the  most  part.  Others,  such 
as  unemployment  compensation.  So- 
cial Security  dli  ability  insurance,  and 
so  on.  Mandators  entitlements,  Medic- 
aid, food  stamps  child  nutrition,  black 
lung,  veterans'  <  ompensation  and  pen- 
sions. Commodily  Credit  Corporation, 
and  so  on.  Thess  are  mandatory  enti- 
tlements. We  aje  writing  checks  for 
these.  But  we  cannot  cut  because  they 
are  set  by  law.  They  increase  or  de- 
crease based  on  f  Drmulas:  The  more  un- 
employed, the  mi  )re  food  stamps. 

So  here  is  whal  we  can  cut  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Coitimittee:  Defense,  do- 
mestic discretiobary.  And,  of  course, 
defense  include}  international.  We 
have  those  set  ir  three  categories,  and 
good  reasons  for  ;hat. 

I  close  in  my  reference  to  the  charts 
by  pointing  oncj  again  to  this  little 
piece  right  here,  12.6  percent.  That  is 
the  country's  bnsad  and  butter.  If  you 
cut  that,  you  ai-e  going  to  cut  some 
people  out  of  jobi . 

We  are  told  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  t  lat  for  every  SI  billion 
In  construction,  there  are  41,600.  or 
roughly  42,000  jo  )8  created  in  the  first 
year  across  the  <  ntire— all  sectors  of— 
the  economy.  Tiat  is  jobs,  and  jobs 
mean  bread  on  the  table — no  food 
stamps,  no  unenployment  compensa- 
tion—and taxes  into  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral coffers. 

So  that  is  what  I  am  pleading  with 
this  Senate  about,  as  I  pleaded  at  the 
summit.  Let  us  enable  America  to  go 
to  work,  to  rebui:  d.  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Put  people  to  work,  let  them 
jMiy  taxes.  Increa  jed  public  investment 
results  in  increased  private  invest- 
ment. 

Increased  public  investment  results 
in  increased  privs  te  profits.  If  Senators 
do  not  believe  it,  ask  any  businessman 
whether  or  not  h !  wants  to  buy  a  new 
fleet  of  trucks  if  le  has  to  make  an  18- 
mlle  detour  arouid  a  bridge  that  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  i.way  but  closed  down 
several  times  a  cay  with  that  fleet  of 
trucks.  He  will  think  twice  as  to 
whether  or  not  lie  should  invest  in  a 
new  fleet  of  trucks. 

Public  investmmt  increases  produc- 
tivity. That  coiJd  easily  be  shown 
here.  We  can  aho^ '  that,  with  respect  to 


Canada,  the  United  Kingdom.  France, 
Japan,  and  Germany,  as  compared  with 
the  United  States;  they  have  put  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  gross  do- 
mestic product  into  public  investment. 
And  as  a  result,  they  have  reaped  in- 
creased benefits  in  productivity  far  and 
above  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  shown.  Increased  public  in- 
vestment means  increased  productiv- 
ity. Increased  productivity  means  in- 
creased growth.  Increased  growth 
means  more  jobs,  a  stronger  economy 
and  with  that  a  stronger  national  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1992,  as 
I  have  indicated,  it  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  moneys  to  fund  the 
initiatives  that  were  begun  last  year  at 
last  year's  level  plus  infiation.  We  will 
have  to  make  some  tough  choices. 

Can  we  afford,  for  example,  the  large 
increases  requested  by  the  President 
for  NASA  for  the  space  station — as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  leave  off 
space  for  a  while  and  attend  to  the 
problems  here  on  terra  firma,  here  on 
the  ground— and  for  the 

superconducting  super  collidier  at  the 
expense  of  our  infrastructure  needs  and 
our  education  needs?  The  budget  reso- 
lution before  us  suggests  reductions  of 
$1.8  billion  in  budget  authority  below 
the  President's  for  transportation  and 
a  $2  billion  reduction  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  below  the  Presi- 
dent's. These  and  other  cuts  were  made 
in  order  to  increase  other  priorities — 
education,  child  health  progrrams. 

I  wish  every  Senator  here  could  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  experience  of 
sitting  down  with  12  other  Senators,  12 
other  Senators,  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  on  appropriations.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  served  on  appropria- 
tions for  some  years.  I  have  to  sit  down 
with  those  12  chairmen.  I  have  to  sit 
down  with  12  lions  and  talk  with  them 
about  allocations.  And  not  one  of  them 
is  pleased  with  the  allocations  that  I 
am  able  to  make  based  on  the  overall 
allocations  that  are  given  to  the  full 
committee. 

Those  lions  rattle  the  cage.  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  I  do  not  feel  like 
I  have  a  whip  in  my  hand  and  a  chair 
when  those  lions  start  rattling  that 
cage  about  the  allocations  that  I  have 
to  spread  around.  But  they  are  rattling 
the  cage  because  they  are  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  people  in  their 
States  and  the  people  all  over  this  Na- 
tion. Those  subcommittee  chairmen 
recognize  the  needs.  They  conduct 
hearings.  They  secure  evidence.  They 
listen  to  witnesses.  And  they  say  to 
me,  "Senator,  that  is  not  enough."  I 
say,  "Senator,  I  cannot  do  any  better. 
This  is  all  I  have." 

But  now  if  this  amendment  passes,  I 
could  have  less  if  the  amendment  were 
not  purely  advisory.  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  any  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee would  support  this  amend- 
ment, any  chairman  of  any  appropria- 


tions subcommittee  or  of  any  author- 
ization committee,  because  they  are  af- 
fected likewise. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  have  a  very 
difficult  task  in  making  our  602(b)  allo- 
cations for  fiscal  year  1992  even  at  the 
level  allowed  in  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act.  To  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  thereby  reduce  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  by  an  addiv 
tional  $9.6  billion  in  budget  authoritjT- 
and  $4.9  billion  in  outlays  would  grave- 
ly wound  many  important  programs, 
and  I  believe  would  threaten  the 
achievements  that  were  accomplished 
in  last  year's  budget  summit. 

This  is  an  excellent  cerebral  idea. 
The  problem  with  it  is,  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  people — and  invest- 
ments in  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  soundly  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  with  no 
personal  animus  toward  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  courage 
in  many  ways  on  many  occasions  in 
this  Senate.  I  am  sure  he  is  fully  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  he  has  presented  here 
today.  He  believes  that  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  go. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment  and 
any  others  that  may  be  offered  that 
would  reduce  domestic  discretionary 
spending. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  for  his  eloquent  and, 
I  might  say,  convincing  statement  here 
today. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair,  how 
much  time  is  left  to  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  fl-om  Tennessee 
has  17  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  28  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  defer  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONDITIONAL  RE- 
CESS OR  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican leader,  I  send  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31) 
providing  for  a  conditional  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  Thursday,  April  25, 
1991,  or  Friday,  April  26,  1991,  until  Monday. 
May  6,  1991,  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991. 

The  PRESrOENG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  debate,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The   concurrent  resolution   (S.   Con. 
Res.  31)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991.  or  Friday, 
April  26,  1991,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  or  his  deslgmee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution.  It  stands  re- 
cessed or  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, or  until  such  time  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee  In  the 
motion  to  adjourn  or  recess,  on  Monday, 
May  6,  1991,  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  Mem- 
bers are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassemble  whenever.  In  his 
opinion,  the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  deferring. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  AND  1996 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  want- 
ed some  time. 

Do  I  control  the  time  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  28  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Would  5  minutes  be 
enough? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Three  minutes  is  all  I 
require. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
some  important  points  have  been 
raised  in  the  debate  thus  far  and  I 
would  like  to  address  some  inquiries  to 
the  Senator  ftom  Iowa  with  regard  to 
his  proposal.  It  has  been  described  as 
including  very  significant  cuts  in  vital 
and  essential  spending  programs  of  this 
Nation. 


I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
flrom  Iowa  would  advise  this  Member 
how  much  less  he  is  proposing  to  spend 
on  the  defense  of  the  IJation  in  this 
coming  year  than  we  are  spending  this 
year. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
swering the  Senator's  question,  it 
would  be  zero.  Defense  will  not  get  $1 
less  in  1992  than  it  is  getting  in  1991. 

Mr.  BROWN.  What  about  the  area  of 
international  affairs  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  this  country?  Great  concerns 
have  been  raised  on  this  floor  about 
that.  How  much  is  my  colleague  slash- 
ing from  international  affairs  spending 
this  year? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Zero.  Because  in 
international  affairs  the  appropriation 
for  1992  will  be  the  same  amount  as  it 
is  for  1991. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  also  heard  discus- 
sion of  the  huge  cuts  the  Senator  will 
be  making  in  domestic  descretionary 
spending.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  disclose  how  much 
he  is  cutting  from  this  year's  level  of 
discretionary  spending? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  category 
of  domestic  discretionary  spending 
would  be,  in  1992,  not  $1  less  than  is 
being  spent  in  1991.  This  is  a  1-year 
freeze.  I  think  freeze  means — and  the 
amendment  is  so  worded — that  these 
programs  will  be  receiving  in  1992  the 
same  amount  of  money  they  receive 
right  now  and,  in  addition,  to  repeat 
something  I  said  in  my  remarks,  it 
would  be  like  saying  that  if  these  pro- 
grams can  get  by  for  12  months  in  1991 
at  I  number  of  dollars,  they  are  going 
to  receive  exactly  the  same  number  of 
dollars  in  1992.  This  is  just  a  1-year 
freeze. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  said  he  is  not  cutting  invest- 
ment in  America  or  its  children  one 
penny.  What  he  is  suggesting  is  we  sim- 
ply not  increase  spending  for  a  year, 
would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  right  in  his 
analysis  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator.  We  come  to  this  floor  with  a 
deficit  that  now  appears  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  in  excess  of  $371  billion 
for  this  year.  We  are  contemplating  a 
budget  that  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$351  billion  for  the  coming  year.  This 
Senator  has  come  forward  with  specific 
changes  in  the  funding  patterns  for  the 
coming  year  that  would  significantly 
reduce  that  deficit  without  cutting  a 
penny  from  programs  as  they  now 
stand. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  done 
a  great  service  for  this  body  by  giving 
Members  an  opportunity  to  choose  a 
way  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers, 
to  reduce  interest,  and  also  say  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country  that 
this  body  is  at  least  going  to  take  seri- 


ously its  charge  of  trying  to  bring  this 
deficit  into  line. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  as  much  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  heard  the  argument  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa's  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  cut  one  penny  out  of  the 
budget — out  of  the  programs.  I  hope  I 
am  correctly  stating  it. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
like  to  say  it  for  me? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  chairman,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  has  said  it  ac- 
curately. My  amendment,  the  way  I 
have  it  characterized,  but  I  would  em- 
phasize the  positive  and  not  the  nega- 
tive, is  that  these  three  categories,  de- 
fense, international,  and  domestic  dis- 
cretionary will  get  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  1992  as  they  have  in  1991,  and 
that  is  a  freeze  and  that  does  not  cut. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  They 
will  get  the  same  amount  of  money  in 
1992  as  in  1991.  Ipso  facto,  that  is  no 
cut. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  like  Canute  at- 
tempting to  command  the  waves  to 
stand  still.  Xerxes  wanted  to  throw  a 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and  he 
threw  that  bridge  across  the  Hellespont 
and  a  storm  cajne  up  and  destroyed  the 
bridge.  Xerxes  commanded  his  servants 
go  out  and  deliver  300  lashes  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hellespont  and,  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  to  inform  the  waters  of  the 
Hellespont  that  the  great  king  would 
prevail. 

Can  you  imagine  that,  lashing  the 
waters  of  the  Hellespont?  Casting  fet- 
ters into  the  waters.  Using  the  brand- 
ing irons  on  the  waters  of  the  Helles- 
pont, to  prove  what?  Nothing! 

This  amendment  proves  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  Senator  says  he  wants  to 
emphasize  the  positive  and  not  the  neg- 
ative. Let  us  look  at  the  negative.  The 
negative  is  that,  if  it  is  the  same  fund- 
ing for  1992  as  1991,  that  means  there  is 
no  increase  allowed  for  inflation.  That 
means  that  somebody  has  to  take  a  cut 
somewhere,  in  some  program.  So  let  us 
not  listen  to  this  argtunent  that  this 
will  not  bring  about  any  cuts  because 
we  are  just  freezing;  it  will  be  the  same 
amount  next  year  as  it  is  this  year.  But 
we  are  not  freezing  inflation. 

Does  the  Senator  propose  to  freeze 
inflation?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is 
like  lashing  the  water  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  rising  tide  of  inflation  will 
not  be  lashed.  It  will  not  be  fettered.  It 
will  not  be  branded.  And,  just  as  Xer- 
xes' servants  were  acting  in  vain  when 
they  sought  to  scold  the  Hellespont,  we 
are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  try  to  make 
ourselves  and  other  people  believe  that 
by  freezing  the  funds  here  we  will  be 
making  no  cuts  when,  obviously,  the 
tide  of  Inflation  is  going  to  continue  to 
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and  putting  this  fiscal  house  in  order  if 
we  will  just  live  up  to  it. 

So  having  said  that,  I  think  that 
even  though  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  maintain  we  should  freeze  budg- 
et authority  and  the  resulting  outlays 
in  these  three  categories,  I  believe  the 
economic  summit  conference  did  a 
much  better  job  of  providing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  fiscal  policy  than  to 
pick  out  a  year  and  freeze  and  then  go 
to  the  next  year  and  see  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  Because  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  will  have  changed  the 
format  and  effectively  bring  forth  more 
controversy  in  the  next  few  years  than 
to  stay  right  with  the  economic  sum- 
mit numbers. 

Anybody  who  is  interested,  I  just 
want  to  let  Senators  know  who  are 
worried  about  defense  spending  what 
this  amendment  is  going  to  do. 

Many  Senators  have  come  up  to  me 
and  said  you  cut  defense  too  much  in 
that  economic  sunrunit.  We  just  had  a 
war  and  the  Army  is  telling  us.  Sen- 
ators, we  cannot  get  down  to  the  level 
of  personnel  demanded  by  that  eco- 
nomic simimit — $177  billion  reduction 
in  defense,  I  say  to  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  in  that  summit. 

So  Senators  say  we  cannot  do  that 
much.  So  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, this  amendment  cuts  $2.4  billion 
more  out  of  defense  in  the  very  year 
after  the  war  in  Iraq,  the  one  right 
upon  us,  $2.4  billion  more. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  do 
that.  I  believe  the  gradual  but  substan- 
tial $177  billion  cut,  which  has  per- 
mitted the  Defense  Department  to  rely 
on  the  numbers  and  produce  a  game 
plan  for  America's  future  defense  is  far 
better  than  once  again  telling  them  we 
did  not  mean  what  we  said;  we  told  you 
go  out  and  do  that,  produce  a  new  5- 
year  plan.  But  here  we  are  on  the  floor; 
we  want  to  take  out  $2.4  billion  more. 
I  say  to  Senators  who  are  worried 
about  defense,  this  is  $2.4  billion  out  of 
that. 

Most  Senators  are  now  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  what  has  happened  to  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  is  not  the 
domestic  discretionary  accounts  of  this 
Government  which  this  year  under  the 
budget  agreement  will  be  $200  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $210  billion  in 
outlays.  What  is  wrong  is  the  $700  bil- 
lion in  this  budget  in  mandatories  and 
entitlements  are  growing  dramatically 
on  their  own  accord. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  summit  alto- 
gether was  to  agree  to  get  discre- 
tionary appropriations  even  more 
under  control  than  they  have  been,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  take 
another  $9.6  billion  out  of  that  $200  bil- 
lion account,  that  is,  all  of  domestic 
discretionary  combined. 

The  occupant  of  the  chair  spoke  in 
the  Budget  Committee  of  adding  more 
to  education,  adding  more  to  WIC,  and 
the  like.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  meet  these  targets. 


$200  billion,  had  to  get  rid  of  almost  $5 
billion  in  programs  that  he  thought 
were  excess,  and  then  to  meet  this  tar- 
get, spread  back  out  that  growth  in 
needed  programs.  And  even  then  there 
are  many  who  say  that  was  inadequate. 
So  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  $9.6 
billion  less?  It  is  not  a  nothing;  it  is  a 
saving,  significant  event,  and  change. 

Last,  I  will  not  argue  much  about 
international  affairs  other  than  to  say 
I  think  we  probably  learned  that  Amer- 
ica has  a  role  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
war  but  in  peace.  When  that  occurs,  we 
surely  cannot  take  the  lead  in  the 
world  and  significantly  cut  our  com- 
mitment to  international  affairs.  There 
are  many  in  America  who  think  this 
account  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Govern- 
ment. Quite  to  the  contrary.  In  terms 
of  categories,  it  is  far,  far  smaller  than 
either  domestic  or  defense.  In  fact,  its 
totality  is  $17  billion,  not  170,  but  $17 
billion  as  compared  with  200  for  domes- 
tic, 300  for  military,  and  700  for  manda- 
tory entitlements. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  re- 
duce that  international  account  be- 
yond that  of  the  summit. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
take  over  the  5  years,  our  numbers  are 
$22.4  billion  out  of  the  appropriated  ac- 
counts of  Government;  nondefense,  14; 
international,  6;  and  defense,  2.4.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  do  that. 

When  we  are  finished  here,  I  under- 
stand the  chairman  will  move  to  table 
this  amendment,  which  is  a  serious 
amendment,  and  I  have  already  com- 
plimented the  Senator  for  his  activi- 
ties. I  just  do  not  happen  to  agree 
today.  But  it  Is  serious  in  that  the 
other  amendments  may  not  be  effec- 
tive. But  when  you  do  this  one,  you 
change  the  caps  downward  in  a  manda- 
tory manner,  a  manner  that,  if  accept- 
ed by  the  House,  would  reduce  the 
budget  for  this  year  as  I  have  Indicated 
in  this  brief  discussion. 

So  I  will  join  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee if  he  seeks  to  table  this  amend- 
ment, whenever  that  is.  It  Is  with  re- 
gret that  I  do  that,  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  responsible  thing  for  the  manager 
on  this  side  to  do  In  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent agreeing  with  the  budget  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
agreeing  with  the  budget  essentially  as 
dictated  by  the  economic  summit.  I 
think  we  ought  to  stick  with  it  for  this 
year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Before  I  speak,  I  would  like  to  ask  at 
this  time  if  I  could  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  24  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
going  to  take  24  minutes,  and  I  have 
not  had  anybody  else  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  or  anybody  in  support  of  my 
amendment  to  ask  for  additional  time. 
I  think  I  will  be  prepared  at  the  end  of 
some  comments  I  am  going  to  make 
now  to  yield  back  some  time  if  that  is 
what  the  chairman  wants  me  to  do,  un- 
less somebody  comes  over  here  and 
asks  me  for  some  time.  But  nobody  has 
requested  any  time  of  me. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  we  will  be  prepared  to  yield  back 
all  of  our  time  at  any  time  he  is  ready. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  at 
this  point  10  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  just  spoken,  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  that  in  our 
own  Committee  on  the  Budget,  this 
very  amendment  that  I  offer  here  on 
the  floor  was  defeated  by  just  a  1-vote 
margin,  11  to  10.  So  let  us  understand 
that  within  our  own  Budget  Commit- 
tee, this  was  a  very  close  vote  and  just 
about  a  majority  was  willing  to  go 
along  with  it. 

I  also  want  to  respond  to  my  fnend 
from  New  Mexico  about  his  argument 
on  defense.  Are  we  going  to  ignore  this 
$291  billion  problem  for  the  sake  of  a 
cut  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
defense?  Is  that  what  we  want  to  do, 
Mr.  President,  let  the  deficit  go  up  $291 
billion  without  this  Congress  address- 
ing it  in  any  way  because  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  save  $2  billion  from 
defense,  which  is  just  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  less  defense  expenditures? 

Also,  I  listened  to  every  word  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said,  and  I  greatly  respect  him 
both  as  a  person  and  how  he  handles 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  al- 
ways treated  me  kindly  when  I  served 
on  that  committee.  He  gave  some  very 
reasoned  remarks  today  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  wisdom  that  he  ex- 
presses every  time  he  speaks  on  this 
floor. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  that  he 
so  eloquently  described  because  I  was  a 
part  of  that  process  when  I  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  But  I 
might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would 
be  persuaded  by  the  President  pro 
tempore's  remarks  if  these  were  nor- 
mal times.  But  clearly,  Mr.  President, 
as  this  chart  shows,  these  are  not  nor- 
mal times.  These  are  not  normal  times 
at  all. 

Perhaps  the  President  pro  tempore 
was  right  in  finding  some  criticism  of 
my  not  adequately  defining  terms  in 
this  debate  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
laid  out  very  clearly  how  he  felt  this 


was  going  to  hurt  specific  programs. 
But  I  went  with  the  concept  that  if  we 
could  get  by  in  1991  for  12  months  on  i 
number  of  dollars,  surely  the  same  pro- 
grams could  get  by  for  12  more  months 
on  the  same  number  of  dollars,  not  $1 
less. 

He  referred  to  Socrates  and  the  defin- 
ing of  terms.  I  would  refer  to 
Heraclitus  who  said,  "Things  change 
and  they  change  constantly."  And  of 
course  when  things  change,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, policy  must  change. 

This  is  a  5-year  program  that  went 
bad,  to  the  tune  of  $291  billion.  I  think 
we  would  have  our  heads  stuck  in  the 
sand,  with  an  ostrich-approach  to  life, 
if  we  did  not  say  during  these  4  years, 
if  something  changed  that  was  not  an- 
ticipated back  there  on  October  27, 
1990,  when  that  agreement  was  reached, 
that  we  were  going  to  be  responsible 
public  servants. 

We  were  told  this  is  a  5-year  plan 
that  we  have  to  stick  to.  I  do  not  want 
this  to  be  a  referendum  on  this  5-year 
prograjn  because  the  environment 
changed  just  2  months  after  it  was 
agreed  to  and  we  have  another  $291  bil- 
lion of  deficit  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about.  So  if  there  was  a  deal 
broken,  it  was  broken  by  the  changing 
environment  in  the  meantime. 

But  I  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body,  when  you  talk  about  5-year 
plans,  even  the  Soviets  over  the  last,  I 
think,  five  or  six  decades  had  5-year 
plans.  They  had  to  change  these  5-year 
plans  every  other  year.  Why?  Because 
things  change. 

This  chart  makes  that  point  very 
graphically,  and  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  we  have  to  change 
when  circumstances  change. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  said  I 
should  support  more  defense  cuts.  Or 
maybe  what  he  said  was  I  should  pro- 
pose to  freeze  defense  and  nothing  else. 
I  did  offer  an  amendment  in  this  body 
in  1985  that  changed  the  Reagan  long- 
term  defense  plan,  and  it  was  adopted 
51  to  48.  It  did  freeze  defense  in  the 
sense  of  taking  the  real  growth  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  That  was  a  major 
shift  in  defense  policy  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  there  has  not  been  new 
growth  in  the  defense  budget  since  that 
period  of  time,  and  except  for  the  fac- 
tor of  inflation  it  has  been  plateaued  at 
that  level  until  1990  and  we  are  down  25 
percent  in  constant  dollars  between 
now  and  1995  because  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  broken  up.  But  in  that  vote,  just  to 
remind  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  did  not  support  my  amend- 
ment to  freeze  defense  in  those  days, 
and  so  I  have  a  record  in  this  body  of 
taking  on  just  defense. 

He  also  suggested  why  did  I  not  take 
on  entitlements. 

These  are  all  legitimate  points  to 
bring  out  because  I  think  we  all  have 


to  be  responsible  as  we  suggest  these 
approaches. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  and  I  in  1984.  I 
believe  it  was,  offered  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  that  included  entitle- 
ments. It  did  not  pass  that  year,  but  I 
did  put  up  a  proposal.  We  received  38 
votes  for  a  freeze  across  the  board  in- 
cluding entitlements.  But  the  Senator 
firom  West  Virgrlnia  did  not  agree  with 
our  approach  that  particular  time  ei- 
ther and  voted  against  it. 

So  I  think  I  have  met  the  demand  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  he  says 
we  ought  to  look  at  other  things  than 
just  across-the-board  freezes  and  just 
taking  on  domestic  expenditures,  be- 
cause this  proposal  of  mine  does  not 
take  on  just  domestic  expenditures;  it 
takes  on  defense,  foreign  aid,  and  do- 
mestic expenditures.  This  is  the  reality 
of  what  we  can  do  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  impression  is  being  left  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  pain  resulting 
from  my  amendment.  Let  us  suppose 
for  the  sake  of  argnmient  that  this 
chart  does  not  itself  represent  inject- 
ing pain  in  our  economy.  What  this  is 
is  nothing  more  than  sequester-as-you- 
go.  It  is  nothing  more  than  what  this 
body  went  through  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions: a  sequester. 

Now,  do  Senators  remember  if  this 
sounds  so  extraordinary?  I  hope  Sen- 
ators remember  that  in  1986  we  had  a 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sequester 
under  the  law  that  was  $11.7  billion, 
and  that  was  in  1986  dollars.  This  is  $8.2 
billion  in  1991  dollars.  The  sequester  in 
1986  was  50  percent  more.  Do  you  feel 
any  pain  from  that  sequester?  Or  has 
this  Congress  ever  sequestered  before 
like  I  am  proposing  we  do  today? 

The  answer  is  yes,  this  Congress  has 
sequestered  before,  because  in  Decem- 
ber 1989  we  legrislated  a  sequester  and 
that  legislated  sequester  was  $5.7  bil- 
lion. 

So  is  there  anything  extraordinary  in 
the  Grassley  amendment  we  are  consid- 
ering today  that  would  say  we  are 
going  to  inflict  pain  because  we  are 
cutting  just  a  little  bit  of  money?  The 
answer  is  no,  because  we  have  prece- 
dent for  what  we  are  doing.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  that  because  we  have 
done  it  before.  We  have  a  good  track 
record,  and  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
that  track  record. 

What  about  the  point  that  "a  deal  is 
a  deal?"  Those  who  say  we  must  main- 
tain the  October  agreement  because  a 
deal  is  a  deal  would  have  a  good  argu- 
ment if  the  deficit  growth  you  see  in 
this  chart  did  not  happen.  But  in  my 
view,  the  last  6  months  have  undone 
that  agreement  because  of  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  that  were  unpredict- 
able at  that  time. 

I  have  to  say  they  were  unpredictable 
because   if   they   were   predictable   at 
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reduced.  As  the  debate  on  the  Moy- 
nlhan amendment  earlier  today  high- 
lighted, the  budget  to  fund  the  general 
operations  of  the  Government  Is  gross- 
ly out  of  balance.  More  should  be  done 
In  this  budget  resolution  to  close  that 
gap.  The  budget  agreement  of  last  year 
made  clear  that  the  caps  on  domestic. 
International,  and  defense  spending 
were  meant  to  be  ceilings  and  that  It 
was  possible  for  subsequent  budget  res- 
olutions to  set  out  levels  of  spending 
less  than  were  ijermltted  by  those 
spending  caps. 

But  deficit  reduction  should  not  only 
be  deeper,  but  It  also  must  be  fair.  The 
Grassley  amendment  does  not  meet 
this  test.  Because  it  only  touches  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget,  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment  Imposes  a  dispropor- 
tionately smaller  burden  of  deficit  re- 
ductions on  those  members  of  society 
who  benefited  the  most  from  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  1980's.  Bene- 
ficiaries of  programs  which  were  pared 
back  during  the  past  decade  would  be 
asked  to  sacrifice  further  while  those 
whose  tax  burdens  were  reduced  the 
most  during  those  years  would  be  rel- 
atively untouched. 

Additional  substantial  deficit  reduc- 
tion will  require  sacrifice,  but  that  sac- 
rifice must  be  shared  If  It  Is  to  meet 
the  fundamental  test  of  fairness.  By  fo- 
cusing on  only  one  portion  of  the  budg- 
et, the  Grassley  amendment  does  not 
share  that  sacrifice,  and  therefore  does 
not  meet  that  test  of  fairness. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yielded? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  then 
yield  back  all  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

47  Leg.] 

YEAS— 60 

Aitun* 

Durenbercer 

MtkuUkl 

Akalui 

Exon 

Mitchell 

BaucuB 

Oleno 

Moynlhan 

BentAeD 

Gore 

Packwood 

BiDgunu) 

Gorton 

Pell 

Bond 

Graham 

Reld 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Rlegla 

Breaaz 

Hatneld 

Rockefeller 

Bryan 

HeniD 

Rudman 

Bumpen 

Inoaye 

Sanford 

Burdlck 

JefTords 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Kaaten 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Oanforth 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 37 

Wlrth 

Blden 

Granun 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Brown 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Buma 

Helms 

Pressler 

CoaU 

Holllngs 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Craig 

Kohl 

Smith 

DAmato 

Leahy 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lott 

Symms 

OeConclnl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

DUon 

Mack 

Wallop 

Ford 

McCain 

Fowler 

McConnell 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Gam  Pryor 

So,  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  78),  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears we  are  ready  for  the  next  amend- 
ment. I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  his  feet  and  I  suspect 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  This  Senator  is  correct. 
Are  there  any  time  constraints  on  the 
amendment,  or  where  are  we  on  time 
limits? 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  could  just  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Under 
the  procedure  we  are  operating  under 
the  budget  rules,  each  amendment  Is 
allocated  2  hours — 1  hour  for  the  pro- 
ponent and  1  hour  for  the  opponent. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
would  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  present- 
ing his  amendment  here  this  evening 
because  there  are  a  whole  series  of 
amendments  backed  up  behind  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. At  last  count,  we  had  some- 
thing In  the  neighborhood  of  12  amend- 
ments. We  are  planning  on  going  this 
evening  for  at  least  2  more  hours,  and 
then  tomorrow,  we  will  start  working 
down  the  other  amendments. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  unless  we 
can  get  these  amendments  called  up 
and  disposed  of.  the  12  amendments 
that  are   outstanding,    It   Is   my   view 
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that  we  will  not  finish  this  budget  res- 
olution before  sometime  late  Friday 
afternoon  or  even  Friday  evening. 

So  I  urge  Senatore  to  be  as  expedi- 
tious as  they  can  be  in  presenting  their 
amendments  and  that  we  move  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
that  Senators  use  discretion  in  calling 
up  amendments.  Many  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  listed  are  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions,  et  cetera,  which 
perhaps  are  not  fully  worthy  of  a  roll- 
call  or  other  such  procedures.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  can  be  accepted  when  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  returns. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  an  hour  on  this  and 
maybe  we  can  move  to  an  expeditious 
vote  on  this  matter.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  amendment  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  floor  leaders,  but  I  am 
advised  secondhand  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

So  we  will  have  to  proceed  with  de- 
bate, and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  indicated  that 
he  hoped  that  I  would  be  brief.  He 
knows  that  I  am  always  brief  and  to 
the  point.  That  depends,  though,  upon 
one's  point  of  view  as  to  whether  it  is 
lengthy  or  whether  it  is  short. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  79 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  funding'  for  veterans' 
programs) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inimediate  consideration.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Cranston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cranston,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  79. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  24.  Increase  the  figure  by 
S900.000,000. 

On  pa^e  34,  line  25,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$600,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  23,  decrease  the  flgrure  by 
S900.000.000. 

On  page  42,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 

seoo,ooo,ooo. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Cranston  which  will  help  this 
body  keep  faith  with  American  veter- 
ans. In  a  year  where  the  Congress  must 
make  tough  choices  among  and  be- 
tween various  programs,  there  is  one 
program  which  in  my  opinion  stands 
out  as  a  top  domestic  priority  and  that 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  American 
veterans. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  heard 
flrom  the  veterans  in  his  or  her  home 
State  about  dramatic  cuts  in  services 


at  veterans'  hospitals  and  those  of  us 
who  regularly  visit  our  veterans'  hos- 
pital learn  this  firsthand  from  the  peo- 
ple in  that  hospital  or  fl-om  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  in  that  hospital. 

There  has  been  tragic  case  after  traig- 
ic  case  of  veterans  who  have  served 
their  country  being  turned  away  from 
veterans'  hospitals  because  of  budget 
cutbacks. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  I  offered  which  stated  that, 
"Veterans'  programs  are  a  top  national 
priority  and  urge  the  Appropriations 
Committee  give  maximum  consider- 
ation to  veterans'  programs." 

I  would  simply  amplify  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  recognize  and 
realize  under  the  present  procedures  it 
is  the  appropriators  who  will  make  the 
final  determination.  The  amendment  I 
offer  today  would  simply  implement 
the  intent  of  the  Exon-Domenici 
amendment  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Even  this  amendment  does  not  do 
enough  for  America's  veterans,  which  I 
believe  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  at 
least  it  takes  their  funding  level  up  to 
the  current  services  or  baseline  level; 
no  increase,  keeping  it  the  same  as  last 
year,  with  inflationary  costs  contained 
therein. 

In  other  words,  the  Exon  amendment, 
as  generous  as  opponents  will  try  to 
portray  it,  or  may  try  to  portray  or  ex- 
plain it,  will  only  take  the  veterans' 
functions  up  to  last  year's  level  and  ad- 
just it,  of  course,  for  inflation  and 
caseload  growth. 

The  offset  is  found  in  function  920, 
under  allowances.  As  such,  this  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  true  realities  of 
the  budget  process  so  well  laid  out  in 
the  debate  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  committee's  former  chair- 
man. Both  of  those  Members,  of  course, 
are  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  under  the 
process  in  which  we  are  operating  at 
the  present  time,  if  we  really  are  con- 
cerned about  veterans'  affairs,  about 
veterans'  benefits,  then  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  at  least  incorporate  in  the 
discretionary  spending  priorities  the 
amount  that  I  am  recommending. 
Hopefully,  we  can  have  that  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  let  the  appropriators 
work  their  will. 

It  seems  to  me,  by  offsetting  the  al- 
lowances in  the  function  I  have  men- 
tioned, this  amendment  essentially  di- 
rects the  Appropriations  Conunittee  to 
find  a  suitable  offset  for  the  increase  in 
the  veterans'  affairs  function.  As  the 
same  time  it  expresses  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  American 
people  the  high  priority  of  veterans' 
progrrams  and  strengthens  the  position 
of  veterans'  programs  when  the  Senate 


goes  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  decision,  then,  Mr.  President, 
the  one  and  only  decision  we  will  be 
wrestling  with  on  this  amendment,  is 
for  the  Senate  to  decide  in  one  clear 
vote  whether  or  not  the  Senate  sup- 
ports the  American  veteran. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  important 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  today  where  we  are  prop- 
erly welcoming  home  our  veterans 
from  the  recent  conflict  in  the  Peraian 
Gulf  area.  But  more  than  just  waving 
flags  and  more  than  pictures  on  tele- 
vision of  loved  ones  and  friends  wel- 
coming home  their  loved  ones  who 
served  the  Nation  at  a  time  of  need  is 
the  need  for  America  to  recognize  there 
is  something  suspect  about  waving 
flags  and  teare  welcoming  back  the 
people  who  axe  on  the  way  back  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  while  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  are  literally  turning  our 
backs  on  the  commitments  that  were 
made  to  the  veterans  of  the  past. 

There  are  still  a  few  among  us  in  this 
body  who  served  our  country  way  back 
in  World  War  n,  or  as  my  grand- 
children refer  to  that  period  in  the 
1940'8,  the  days  of  yesteryear.  But  in 
those  days  of  yesteryear  there  were 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try for  many  years,  and  not  just  many 
months,  overseas.  They  also  got  the  job 
done.  We  also  were  welcomed  home 
with  cheers  and  tears. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
there  were  firm  promises  to  the  veter- 
ans of  that  time,  who  of  course  were 
followed  by  the  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war,  and  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  of 
course  in  addition  thereto,  now,  those 
who  have  come  back  from  the  conflict 
in  the  gulf. 

Let  us  concentrate  for  a  moment, 
though,  on  those  people  that  came  be- 
fore the  present  heroes  who  are  return- 
ing and  see  what,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
done  to  keep  the  promises  to  that  gen- 
eration of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  air- 
men and  Marines  who  answered  the 
call  of  the  Nation  some  time  ago. 

After  2  years  in  the  South  Paciflc, 
when  I  came  home,  Mr.  President,  we 
were  assured  as  veterans  of  certain 
things.  We  did  not  make  any  money 
over  there — I  believe  it  was  a  very, 
very  small  amount,  maybe  Jl  or  $2  or 
S3  a  day.  I  forget  the  amount.  We  did 
not  make  any  money.  Those  who  did 
stay  home  did  pretty  well. 

The  United  States  of  America,  whose 
word  is  usually  its  bond  and  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  bond,  made  a  commitment. 
We  are  going  to  make  it  up  in  several 
ways  to  those  who  took  years  out  of 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  country. 
We  came  through  with  such  things  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  returning 
servicemen — the  GI  bill  as  it  was 
known — that  provided  some  benefits 
for  schooling  and  other  programs. 
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connection,  Mr.  President — between 
their  health  problems,  directly  service 
connected. 

When  these  people  got  out  of  the 
armed  services,  we  did  not  talk  about 
being  service  connected.  We  said  you 
are  a  veteran  and  you  will  be  provided 
for  because  your  country  appreciates 
what  you  have  done.  Therefore,  at  a 
time  of  great  euphoria,  at  a  time  of 
great  pride  in  what  our  latest  crop  of 
outstanding  servicemen  and  women 
have  done  as  we  welcome  them  home,  I 
think  it  is  not  only  fitting  but  proper 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
make  a  minimal  step  forward,  and  I 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
minimal,  to  see  that  the  rights  prom- 
ised our  veterans  are  carried  out. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
rather  small  amount  of  money  I  am 
providing  here,  in  addition  to  what  is 
currently  in  the  budget,  will  not  go 
very  far  in  solving  all  of  these  pent  up 
needs  and  demands,  and  crying  needs 
and  demands,  that  are  out  there  today. 
What  it  basically  does,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  add  $900  million  in  budget  author- 
ity to  veterans  function  700,  and  $600 
million  in  outlays,  and  under  the  rule 
under  which  they  are  operating,  specify 
that  that  $900  million  in  budget  au- 
thority be  taken  out  of  the  allowance 
category  which  translates  likewise  to 
subtracting  $0.6  million  in  outlays 
from  the  allowance  category. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  I  believe  was  unani- 
mously adopted  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee meetings  under  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Domenici  and 
myself.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
offered  us  an  amendment  that  under 
other  circumstances  would  be  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  and  certainly 
would  garner  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  There  is 
no  question  about  it,  inflationary  in- 
creases in  veterans'  medical  care  alone 
will  amount  to  almost  $900  million  in 
1992,  and  that  is  the  entire  amount  of 
the  increase  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  requesting 
today. 

Moreover,  in  the  wake  of  the  Con- 
gress' recent  expansion  of  veterans' 
benefits  contained  in  the  GI  bill,  fa- 
thered by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  on  the 
House  side.  Congressman  Montgomery. 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
earlier  this  year,  we  simply  must  make 
certain  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
administration  of  these  benefits. 


The  ranking  Member,  Senator  Do- 
menici, and  I  are  already  committed  to 
doing  all  that  we  can  in  conference  to 
address  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. I  renew  that  commitment  on  my 
behalf  today,  or  at  least  for  my  part, 
and  I  strongly  suspect— I  see  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Member  here,  and  he 
can  speak  for  himself  as  he  always  does 
so  ably  and  eloquently,  but  I  suspect  he 
would  reaffirm  that  commitment  and 
share  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time  off  the  resolution, 
just  a  minute  or  two. 

Let  me  say  that  I  certainly  will  do 
everything  I  can  and  I  espouse  the 
exact  objectives  that  the  chairman  "just 
indicated. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  good  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON]  will  recall  in 
committee  he  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  coauthored  an  amendment 
that  was  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
when  we  get  around  to  appropriating 
and  dividing  up  the  money,  that  it  was 
our  clear  intention  and  desire  that  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  vet- 
erans' function  might  need  more 
money  in  the  appropriations  alloca- 
tion. That  was  almost,  as  I  view  it,  ef- 
fective as  anything  we  do  with  amend- 
ments here  that  move  numbers  around. 

So  I  want  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
to  know  that  certainly  at  this  point  in 
spirit,  I  am  totally  committed  with 
what  he  intends  to  do.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
since  we  have  a  lot  of  time  left  on  this 
resolution,  the  leadership  and  I  think 
the  body,  the  Senate  is  asking  us  to  get 
this  resolution  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  wonder  perhaps — and  the 
chairman  would  have  something  to  say 
about  this— but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  let  us  explore  the  possibility  of 
trying  to  determine  how  many  amend- 
ments still  are  out  there  that  address 
the  issue  of  moving  dollars  around, 
numbers  around  in  the  discretionary 
accounts,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska does.  As  I  understand  it,  he 
takes  function  920  allowances  and  re- 
duces that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
dress the  relevancy  or  validity  of  that. 
I  am  stating  a  fact.  He  does  take  some 
out  of  there  and  puts  it  in  the  veterans' 
function.  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  is 
all  discretionary  domestic.  What  I  am 
hoping  that  the  chairman  and  I  can  do 
is  see  if  we  could  determine  whether 
any  more  such  amendments— from 
what  I  know  and  I  think  the  chairman 
would  support  this— there  are  no  other 
amendments  of  that  type  that  we  are 
aware  of.  There  are  no  other  amend- 
ments, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, other  than  his,  that  do  that 
kind  of  amending  in  the  budget  that  is 
pending  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. We  would  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  others  that  any  Senators  have. 
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I  see  Senator  McConnell  on  the 
floor.  His  is  a  mandatory,  entitlement 
amendment. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Brown  has 
one  and  that  is  an  entitlement. 

Then  we  know  of  a  number  of  sense- 
of-the-Congress  or  sense-of-the-Senate 
proposals,  no  more,  that  move  around 
discretionary  dollars.  If  there  are  no 
others,  then  we  might  be  able  to  treat 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  little  dif- 
ferently today  than  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  whole  rash  of  these  in  the  re- 
maining hours. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Just  let  me  say  I  think 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  and 
I  have  discussed  this.  I  think  his  sug- 
gestion is  excellent.  We  both  are  very 
sympathetic  and  supportive,  quite 
frankly,  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

What  we  do  not  wish  to  do  is  open  up 
a  Pandora's  box  of  literally  dozens  of 
amendments  that  might  emerge  to 
move  funds  around  on  the  domestic  dis- 
cretionary side  of  the  ledger.  So  I 
woxild  suggest  our  friend  from  Ne- 
braska withhold  and  let  us  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  additional  amendments  forth- 
contiing  to  move  the  discretionary 
funds  around.  If  there  are  not,  then  I 
think  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
in  a  way  that  will  be  agreeable  with 
him. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  kind  and  thoughtful  remarks  by 
the  two  leaders  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  Maybe  we 
can  work  something  out.  I  recognize  an 
amendment  like  this  could,  indeed, 
open  up  Pandora's  box.  But  I  think 
Pandora's  box  has  to  be  opened  for  an 
amendment  dealing  with  oiir  veterans. 
I  believe  that  probably  is  the  sense  of 
all  of  the  Budget  Committee,  if  not 
certainly  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Could  either  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee or  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
indicate  to  me  if  they  know  of  any 
other  amendments  of  this  nature  at 
this  particular  time?  I  cannot  imagine 
any  that  would  receive  the  priority  I 
believe  veterans'  programs  would  from 
the  Congress,  although  there  are  many 
worthy  projects. 

Do  either  of  the  Senators  know  of 
any  amendments  at  this  time  and  how 
much  money  is  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  to  the  benefit  of  what  func- 
tion? 

Mr.  SASSEai.  At  this  particular  time 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  amend- 
ments that  would  seek  to  move  funds 
from  one  domestic  discretionary  ac- 
count to  another.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  if  he  is  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  Senators  who  are 
here  and  those  who  might  be  listening, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ments— and  we  have  asked  over  and 
over,   and  we   both   have   our  lists — I 


know  of  no  amendments  that  move  dis- 
cretionary money  around  between 
functions,  or  attempt  to  move  them 
around.  There  are  no  others  besides 
this  of  which  I  am  aware. 

So  I  might  ask  this  of  the  chairman. 
Maybe  he  might,  as  the  chairman,  indi- 
cate that  in  15  minutes  he  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  amend- 
ments to  the  discretionary  accounts  no 
longer  be  in  order  so  we  could  proceed 
to  get  this  budget  resolution  finished. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
is  an  excellent  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  member, 
and  I  would  just  make  this  statement, 
that  at  5:15  this  evening  I  will  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  extent  that  no  further  amendments 
would  be  in  order  relative  to  moving 
funds  among  and  between  domestic  dis- 
cretionary accounts. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  clarify  that? 

Mr.  EXON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  see  the  distin- 
gruished  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  here  and  I  have 
shared  with  him  what  I  am  trjring  to 
do.  I  think  I  have  tried  my  very  best, 
and  the  chairman  has,  too,  to  indicate 
the  amendments  are  advisory;  they  are 
not  binding. 

The  prioritization  is  going  to  occur 
when  the  appropriators  allocate.  None- 
theless, Senators  make  their  advisory 
desires  known,  and  we  vote  on  them 
from  time  to  time. 

But  I  would  like  very  much  to  make 
sure  everyone  understands  we  are  not 
talking  about  amendments  like  the 
Simon  amendment  which  literally  cuts 
defense.  That  is  a  perfectly  appropriate 
amendment  under  this  unanimous  con- 
sent. A  freeze  of  some  sort  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

We  axe  just  talking  about  moving 
money  around  between  the  discre- 
tionary accounts,  indicating  that  we 
desire  more  here  and  less  there  because 
every  time  you  go  more  you  have  to  go 
less,  which  is  really  not  going  to  be 
binding  on  anyone.  It  never  was  bind- 
ing, incidentally.  Some  say  that  is  the 
result  of  the  summit.  It  never  was 
binding  even  before  under  the  budget 
process. 

Did  the  chairman  ask  consent  to  do 
that,  or  where  were  we? 

Mr.  SASSER.  My  statement  was  that 
at  5:15  I  would  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  that  end.  I  might 
just  reiterate  what  has  been  said,  that 
these  amendments  which  seek  to  move 
funds  within  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary accounts  are  purely  advisory, 
and  those  decisions  are  ultimately 
going  to  be  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  by  the  members  of  that 
conunittee  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 


If  we  are  to  get  bogged  down  in  these 
amendments  that  are  simply  advisory, 
then  it  is  clear  to  me,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  we  are  not 
going  to  finish  this  budget  resolution 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  here  Friday.  I  suspect  we  will  be 
here  late  into  the  evening  on  Friday 
because  the  majority  leader  has  stated 
imequivocally  he  intends  to  finish  this 
budget  resolution  this  week.  It  must  be 
finished  because  we  have  to  take  this 
resolution  to  conference,  get  it 
conferenced,  bring  it  back  here  in  con- 
ference report  form,  and  get  that  ap- 
proved so  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  then  move  forward  with  his  very 
important  work  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  are  late  now. 

So  I  say  all  this  by  way  of  urging  my 
colleagues  not  to  bog  down  the  Senate 
with  amendments  that  are  purely  advi- 
sory in  nature,  that  have  really  no  per- 
suasive impact  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  will  in  the  final  analy- 
sis have  only  the  effect  of  slowing  us 
down  and  keeping  us  here  until  late 
Friday  evening. 

So  having  said  that,  perhaps  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Nebraska  will 
withhold  until  5:15  and  then  we  can 
move  forward  hopefully  on  his  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  sounds 
to  me  as  if  we  are  working  toward 
some  kind  of  resolution  of  this  matter. 
I  want  to  move  this  along  as  fast  as 
any  of  the  Senators. 

The  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Cranston,  has  just 
come  on  the  floor.  He  and  others  on  the 
Veterans  Committee  asked  me  to  in- 
troduce this  particular  amendment  be- 
cause they  did  feel  it  would  strengthen 
us  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  in  the  conference  committee  with 
the  House  that  will  certainly  follow. 
We  think  this  is  a  top  priority  matter. 

I  have  no  objection  to  setting  this 
aside  until  the  appointed  hour  as  indi- 
cated by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Exon-Cranston  amendment 
will  be  the  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

At  this  time,  though,  for  remarks,  as 
we  work  toward  the  5:15  hour,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  for  whatever  time  he 
feels  is  necessary  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
California,  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]  in 
proposing  this  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  resolution  to  provide 
badly  needed  funding  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Before  addressing  the  specifics 
of  the  amendment,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  ExoN  for  his  leader- 
ship. He  has  demonstrated  once  again 
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Section  13  was  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Budget  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  21-0.  It  does  two 
things:  it  recognizes  the  "top  national 
priority"  attached  to  veterans  pro- 
grams and  it  urges  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  embody  that  priority  in 
the  actual  funding  decisions  those 
committees  make. 

Our  amendment  is  consistent  with 
these  objectives — and  our  amendment 
goes  beyond  simply  giving  lipservice  to 
veterans'  programs.  It  would  raise  the 
budget  for  domestic  discretionary 
spending  on  veterans'  programs  to  515.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $15.4 
billion  in  outlays,  the  same  as  the  lev- 
els provided  in  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution  and  approximately  the  same 
as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
b£iseline,  which  reflects  the  minimum 
funding  CBO  estimates  is  necessary  to 
maintain  current  services  by  offsetting 
inflation  and  other  cost  increases. 

Mr.  President,  about  92  percent  of 
VA's  discretionary  spending  goes  to- 
ward VA  medical  care,  including  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research,  medical 
administration,  and  medical  construc- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  in 
our  report  to  the  Budget  Committee, 
recommended  funding  for  VA's  medical 
care  account  of  $533  million  over  the 
President's  request.  Our  committee 
also  recommended  a  significant  in- 
crease over  the  President's  flat-level 
funding  request  for  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research  and  rejected  his  request 
for  a  large  reduction  in  medical-facil- 
ity construction. 

In  light  of  the  real  needs  that  exist  in 
veterans'  programs,  our  amendment 
would  provide  a  very  modest  increase 
of  $200  million  over  the  President's 
budget  request.  If  this  amendment  is 
rejected,  the  Senate's  budget  for  veter- 
ans, as  I  have  stated,  would  be  more 
than  $700  million  below  the  President's 
request  for  VA  discretionary  spending, 
primarily  VA  medical  care,  and  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  less  than  what  CBO 
says  is  needed  just  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  That  kind  of  a  budget  clearly 
would  not  treat  veterans'  programs  as 
a  top  national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  com- 
plies with  the  domestic  discretionary 
spending  cap  established  in  last  year's 
deficit-reduction  act  by  requiring  off- 
setting reductions.  Consistent  with 
section  13(1)  of  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported, however,  our  amendment  would 
give  the  Appropriations  Conmiittees 
maximum  flexibility  to  determine  ap- 
propriate offsets. 

I  know  that  Senator  EXON  explored 
several  possible  offsets  for  the  increase 
in  veterans'  programs.  I'm  pleased  that 
the  amendment  we  now  are  considering 
recogrnizes  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  will  make  the  ultimate  de- 
cision on  where  and  how  room  will  be 
made  for  the  increase  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Senator  ExoN  has  made  certain 


nonbinding  assumptions  as  to  how  the 
savings  would  be  made.  Either  his  sug- 
gested means  or  others  would  be  nec- 
essary, but  the  actual  decision  will  be 
made  in  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that  this 
amendment  makes  the  resolution  more 
realistic.  It  is  totally  unrealistic  to 
leave  the  budget  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams at  a  level  that  is  $700  million 
below  the  President's  request,  which  it- 
self is  too  low.  Congress  certainly  will 
not  cut  veterans'  programs  in  that 
fashion.  Thus,  our  amendment  corrects 
a  major  defect  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  increasing  the  budget 
for  veterans'  programs  to  the  levels 
provided  for  in  the  House-passed  reso- 
lution will  help  to  ensure  that  veter- 
ans' program  are  treated  in  fact  as  a 
"top  national  priority." 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  excellent  work  on  this 
amendment  by  Chris  McLean  and  other 
members  of  Senator  Exon's  staff. 

Again,  I  congratulate  and  thank  Sen- 
ator ExoN  for  offering  this  amendment 
and   I   strongly   urge   all   of  my   col- 
leagues to  support  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
sought  to  come  to  the  floor  prior  to  the 
action  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  in- 
crease the  fund  available  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee.  In  my  capacity  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, I  concur  with  those  advocates 
who  have  articulated  the  proposition 
that  veterans  funding  is  indeed  in  need 
of  increases. 

I  say  that  based  upon  the  work  I  have 
done  in  the  past  lO";^  years  on  the  com- 
mittee. Recently,  I  visited  a  number  of 
veterans  hospitals  not  only  in  my  own 
State  but  in  Miami,  Houston,  Dallas, 
and  Wichita,  KS.  I  have  found  that 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  facilities 
available  for  America's  veterans. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, cosponsored  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  was  well  positioned  and 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
for  accepting  the  ajnendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  reserve 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senators  ready  to  call  up  amend- 
ments at  the  present  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded    to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNOAMAN.)  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Domenici,  I  am  mak- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  send  the  original  amendment  as 
amended  to  the  desk  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment if  that  is  the  request  being  made. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  pag:e  34,  line  24,  increase  the  flgrure  by 
S900.000.000. 

On  pa^e  34,  line  25,  increase  the  flgTire  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$1,200,000,000. 

On  page  42, 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  2. 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  37,  line  3, 
$300,000,000. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk    proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  disposi- 
tion of  the  Exon  amendment,  no 
amendments  be  in  order  that  transfer 
funds  among  domestic  discretionary 
accounts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  understand  that  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Exon  amendment.  Senator 
EIxoN  has  modified  his  amendment  to 
include  a  provision 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I 
have  modified  th«  amendment,  SLOd  it 
haa  been  accepted  as  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection.  I  think  on  our  side 
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they  understand.  If  they  had  any  such 
amendments,  they  would  have  advised 
us.  I  assume  that  this  is  a  positive  step 
in  the  direction  of  completing  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  are  prepared  to 
yield  back  all  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  all  time  remaining 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  yield  back  all  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aigreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  79,  as  modified) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  it  be  charged  against  each  side 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest of  the  Chair  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  an  understanding  re- 
garding the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment we  just  made  so  Senator  Spec- 
ter, who  arrived  here  before  the  5:15 
time,  could  clearly  understand  his  situ- 
ation. 

When  Senator  Sasser  propounded 
the  imanimous-consent  request,  the 
time  was  5:15  for  Senators  to  come 
down.  I  gathered  that  Senator  Specter 
was  actually  en  route  when  we  actually 
made  the  request,  because  he  arrived 
here  at  about  13  minutes  after.  He  has 
asked  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  a 
question  that  I  think  I  know  the  an- 
swer to,  but  I  would  like  to  share  it  and 
see  if  it  is  correct.  Senator  Specter, 
while  he  does  not  have  the  amendment 
precisely  prepared,  intends  to  offer  one 
or  two  amendments  relative  to  high- 
way trust  funds.  Am  I  correct  thus  far? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  talk  about  propounding  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  6:16.  I 
came  over  aroimd  5:10  or  5:11  to  be  sure 
that  the  amendments  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer,  and  discussed  earlier 


with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  would  be 
included.  My  amendments  had  not  yet 
been  precisely  formulated  as  to  wheth- 
er they  would  be  sense-of-the-Senate  or 
would  be  actual  dollar  figures.  When  I 
heard  the  discussion  about  moving  dol- 
lars around,  I  came  to  the  floor,  as  I 
say,  a  few  minutes  before  the  5:15  time. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  propound  the  agreement  just 
a  few  minutes  before  5.  A  great  deal  of 
time  had  not  elapsed. 

What  this  Senator  proposes  to  do  is 
to  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  S2  bil- 
lion from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
highways,  which  would  still  leave  a 
very  substantial  reserve  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  And  more  than  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  of  money,  this  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  establish  the  principle 
that  highway  trust  funds  ought  to  be 
spent  for  highways,  as  opposed  to  being 
a  bookkeeping  entry  offsetting  the  def- 
icit, which  is  not  the  intended  purpose. 
Also,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  expend  an  additional  $1 
billion  on  mass  transit,  again,  where 
the  reserve  on  mass  transit  in  the  trust 
fund  is  substantially  in  excess  of  that 
figure.  I  do  not  wish  to  argrue  the  mer- 
its now,  but  only  to  be  certain  that  I 
am  not  precluded  from  offering  those 
amendments  by  virtue  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  As  I  under- 
stood a  brief  conversation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENICI]  they  would  not  be  so 
precluded,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  I*resident,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  did  arrive  sec- 
onds before  the  5:15  deadline,  clearly  it 
not  be  my  intent  to  preclude  him  from 
offering  these  amendments.  I  was 
under  the  impression  these  were  simply 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolutions  at 
the  outset.  Is  the  Senator  now  telling 
us  that  these  are  amendments  to  the 
budget  resolution  itself? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  wish  to  retain  the 
right  to  offer  those  in  the  form  that  I 
described. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
direct  another  question  to  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  will  be  an  effect  to  move  funds  in 
the  domestic  discretionary  accounts;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is  an  effort  to  take 
moneys  which  are  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  the  urban  mass  transit  trust 
fund  and  have  them  expended  for  those 
purposes.  When  we  start  talking  about 
the  varieties  of  categories  it  takes  a 
lexicon  keeper  to  be  sxire  as  to  what  all 
of  those  terms  mean. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
we  need  to  study  this.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  precluding  him  or  depriviag 
him  of  his  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. We  would  like  to  study  it  and 
look  at  it  and  see  if  he  is  indeed  in- 
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think  we  wanted 
not  precluded 
budget  points  of 
may    exist 
amendments  If 
later  time. 

Mr.     SPECTEI , 
would  agree  with 
parties  are  reseijved 
prior  to  5:15  on 

Mr.  DOMENICI 

Mr.  SASSER 


attemjiting  to  Increase  out- 


I  thank   the  distin- 

from  Tennessee,   the 

Budget  Committee  for 

just  want  to  be  sure 

fall  within  the 

admitted  and  not  be 

unanimous-consent 

IS  I  say  I  did  arrive  in 

.5  time. 

Hr.  President,  I  think 

the    Senator    from 

;  he  will  not  be  pre- 

of  arriving  at  5:14:30 

would  entertain  his 

wishes  to  offer  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  stlp- 

time  of  arrival,  ex- 

5:15.  I  already  made 

for  the  Record  on 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mexico. 

I  concur  with   the 

I  would  add  I  do 

i^nderstand,  but  if  it  is 

moneys  I  do  not 

to.  By  aigreeing  he  is 

are  not  waiving  any 

order  or  the  like  that 

to    the    proposed 

are  offered  at  the 


w; 


relat  ive 
t  ley 


A  3ril 


Cf 


b; 


(Purpose:  To 
child  nutrition 
moneys  In  the 
pal^  Fund) 
Mr 

send  an 

ask  for  its 
The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative 
The  Senator  fi-on 

NELL]  proposes  an 

Mr.  MCCONN 
ask  unanimous 
the  amendment 

The  PRESromlG 
objection,  it  is  so 

The  amendmen  . 

On  page  31,  line  : 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  31,  line  : 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31.  line  1 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  31,  line 
SSO.000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  7 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  32.  line  8 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  32.  line 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  32,  line 
S2SO,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line 
SSO,000,000. 


Z. 
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Mr.     President,     I 
that.  All  rights  of  the 
as  if  acted  upon 
24. 
Great. 
1991. 


AMENl  iMENT  NO.  80 

provl  le  increased  funding  for 
pr  >gram8,  and  to  eliminate 
Pi  Bsidentlal  Election  Cam- 


MCCONNELL.    Mr.    President,   I 
amendn  ent  to  the  desk  and 
immed  iate  consideration. 
PRESID]>JG     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  read  as  follows: 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
a^endment  numbered  80. 

Mr.   P*resident,   I 
consent  that  reading  of 
dispensed  with. 
OFFICER.  Without 
ordered, 
is  as  follows: 
Increase  the  amount  by 


Increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
Increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
Increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
,  reduce  the  amount  by 


line  25,  reduce  the 
line  8,  reduce  the 
line  17,  reduce  the 
line  2,  reduce  the 
line  3.  reduce  the 
line  11,  reduce  the 
line  12,  reduce  the 


amount  by 
amount  by 
amount  by 
amount  by 
amount  by 
amount  by 
amount  by 


On  page  38, 
S50.000.000. 

On  page  39. 
S50.000.000. 

On  page  39. 
SSO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  40, 
SSO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  40, 
SSO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  40. 
SSO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  40. 
S2SO,000,000. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  at  the  outset  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
ranking  member,  that  I  do  not  expect 
this  amendment  to  take  the  full  2 
hours.  My  amendment  is  fairly  easily 
explained,  and  I  will  proceed  to  explain 
it  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion I  just  sent  to  the  desk  would  shift 
funding  from  an  entitlement  program 
for  people  seeking  public  office  to  an 
entitlement  program  for  our  Nation's 
children.  My  amendment  transfers 
funds  from  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  to  Federal  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
there  will  be  about  $150  million  in  the 
Presidential  fund.  This  amendment, 
however,  only  affects  the  Presidential 
fund  prospectively;  that  is,  beginning 
with  this  next  budget  year.  Therefore, 
it  would  have  no  impact  on  the  exist- 
ing funds  in  the  Presidential  pool.  But 
I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
checkoff  has  garnered,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  from  a  low  of  some  S30  to  $33  mil- 
lion to  a  high  of  $50  million.  So  that 
gives  my  colleagues  a  sense  of  what 
kind  of  money  we  might  be  talking 
about  to  provide  food  for  children.  Mr. 
President,  obviously,  that  is  a  lot  of 
school  lunches.  It  could  also  pay  for 
startup  costs  for  schools  that  currently 
cannot  afford  to  participate  in  the 
School  Breakfast  Program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize 
what  the  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  does. 

In  next  year's  budget  year,  what  this 
does  is  to  shift  whatever  funds  may 
come  into  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  The  amoimt  of  funds  that 
have  come  in  from  year  to  year  has 
varied.  Frankly,  some  years  it  has  been 
in  the  low  $30  millions,  some  years  up 
over  $50  million.  Regardless  of  whether 
it  is  the  low  amount  of  $30-some-odd 
million  or  high  amount  of  $50  million 
there  is  not  any  question  that  that 
buys  a  lot  of  school  lunches.  It  could 
also  pay  for  startup  costs  for  schools 
that  currently  cannot  afford  to  partici- 
pate in  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
It  could  expand  participation  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program,  or  it  could 
be  used  to  fund  other  improvements  in 
child  nutrition  programs. 

Our  Nation's  children  need  money 
that  now  goes  to  political  campaigns; 
to  television  ads;  to  week-long  junkets 


that  the  political  parties  call  the  nomi- 
nating conventions;  and  to  every  fringe 
candidate  with  an  agenda  who  can 
qualify  for  Federal  matching  funds.  All 
of  those  items  in  Presidential  races  are 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  Food  Research  Action  Institute 
estimates  that  approximately  5.5  mil- 
lion children  under  12,  or  1  in  8,  go  hun- 
gry here  in  the  United  States.  An  addi- 
tional 6  million  children  under  12  are 
estimated  to  be  at  risk  of  hunger. 

The  Food  Research  Action  Institute's 
goal  to  reduce  hunger  among  America's 
children  Include  expanded  participa- 
tion in  the  School  Breakfast  Program 
and  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. 

Studies  show  that  children  eating 
school  lunches  receive  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  daily  nutrients  from 
the  program.  Participation  in  School 
Breakfast  is  associated  with  significant 
Improvements  in  achievement  test 
scores  and  reductions  in  absenteeism 
and  tardiness.  Yet  fewer  than  half  of 
the  schools  nationwide  that  offer  lunch 
also  offer  breakfast. 

The  Institute  also  advocates  increas- 
ing availability  of  meals  for  needy  chil- 
dren through  the  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Food  Program  and  the  Summer  Food 
Program  for  Children. 

Mr.  President,  one  in  four  American 
children  is  suffering  some  degree  of 
hunger.  The  public  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  providing  more  nutri- 
tious meals  to  needy  children  and  let- 
ting politicians  fend  for  themselves  in 
paying  for  their  campaigns. 

Common  Cause  has  circulated  a  tele- 
gram urging  Senators  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, to  vote  for  a  politicians'  enti- 
tlement program  over  the  needs  of 
children.  Before  any  of  our  colleagues 
vote  with  Common  Cause  and  against 
children,  they  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  what  taxpayers  are  get- 
ting for  their  money  in  the  Presi- 
dential fund. 

The  Presidential  system  is  a  bad  joke 
funded  by  taxpayers  who  are  not 
amused.  Fewer  than  one  in  five  tax- 
payers now  check  the  box  on  their  tax 
forms  to  designate  $1  from  taxes  they 
already  owe  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund. 

The  Presidential  system  has  not  lim- 
ited spending,  which  is  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  Spending  increased  50  per- 
cent between  the  last  two  Presidential 
elections.  Meanwhile,  spending  in  the 
unlimited  congressional  system  has  ac- 
tually declined. 

Further,  spending  limits  do  not  limit 
special-interest  money.  Half  the  spend- 
ing in  Presidential  elections  is  off  the 
books,  soft  money  that  is  unlimited 
and  undisclosed.  Much  of  it  is  spent  by 
special  interests  on  behalf  of  and 
sigainst  candidates. 

Michael  Malbin,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  Government,  and  a  re- 
nowned expert  on  campaign  financing. 
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testifled  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  month  in  regard  to  the 
Presidential  system.  Mr.  Malbin  stat- 
ed: 

In  every  presidential  election  since  public 
funding',  spending  has  gone  up — with  more 
and  more  of  the  money  going  off  the  books 
and  underground.  If  people  care  enough 
about  an  election,  they  will  look  for  ways  to 
get  Involved.  If  they  are  big  and  well  orga- 
nized, and  cannot  contribute  directly,  then 
they  will  look  at  independent  expenditures. 
Or  delegate  committees.  Or  registration  and 
get-out-the-vote.  Or  communicating  with 
members.  Or  buying  issue  ads  that  publicize 
the  position  of  an  incumbent  without  di- 
rectly advocating  election  or  defeat.  Or  doz- 
ens of  other  devices — some  of  which  have  not 
even  been  thought  up. 

Off-the-book  activities  like  these  have  be- 
come more  prominent  in  every  election  since 
1976.  Some  of  them  can  be  regulated,  but 
there  Is  no  way  they  can  all  be  eliminated 
without  running  roughshod  over  the  First 
Amendment.  More  importantly,  all  of  these 
devices  favor  the  well  organized  and  the  pow- 
erful over  smaller  participants.  What  the 
limits  seem  to  be  doing,  in  other  words,  is 
encoura^ring  the  powerful  to  engage  In  sub- 
terfuge and  legal  gamesmanship.  It  Is  giving 
them  an  incentive  to  Increase  their  influence 
in  ways  that  are  poorly  disclosed.  As  a  cure 
for  cynicism  or  corruption,  this  seems  bi- 
zarre. 

The  Presidential  system  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money.  It  has  not  worked  as 
advertised.  In  fact,  it  has  exacerbated 
the  problems  it  was  supposed  to  cure. 
Yet,  we  continue  to  pour  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  it. 

Common  Cause  and  proponents  of 
taxpayer  funding  of  political  cam- 
paigns say  that  the  checkoff  which  di- 
rects tax  dollars  to  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  President,  the  checkoff  is  not 
voluntary  for  the  80  percent  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  choose  not  to 
check  off  for  the  program. 

The  checkoff  on  tax  forms  which  di- 
rects money  to  the  Presidential  fund 
allocates  money  from  general  reve- 
nues. The  20-percent  minority  who 
check  "yes"  are  not  contributing  a  dol- 
lar, nor  are  they  reducing  their  tax  re- 
fund by  a  dollar.  They  are  diverting  SI 
from  the  Treasury — money  that  be- 
longs to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans — 80  percent — do  not  want 
their  money  paying  for  politicians' 
campaigns.  Furthermore,  if  the  20-per- 
cent minority  knew  how  the  system 
was  really  operating,  they  would  not 
checkoff  either. 

The  Presidential  election  campaign 
ftind  and  the  system  it  props  up  is  a 
gross  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars.  The 
money  would  be  better  used  to  feed 
hungry  children. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities. Which  is  more  important:  chil- 
dren or  running  for  President?  Feeding 
kids  or  pajring  consultants?  Milk  for 
children  in  day  care,  or  champagme  for 
delegates  at  political  conventions? 

This  amendment  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple. It  is  an  opportunity  to  say,  with 


the  beginning  of  next  year's  budget 
year,  that  we  do  not  believe  we  should 
continue  to  allocate  public  tax  dollars 
to  pay  for  campaigns  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  47V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  I  am  hoping  that  we  can 
move  forward.  For  the  moment,  I  will 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  But 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  move  on 
to  a  vote  shortly  if  I  learn  that  that  is 
the  desire  of  the  other  side. 

For  the  moment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  time  will  be  charged  equally 
between  the  two  sides. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing two  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  WiRTH  and  Mr. 
Brown  pertaining  to  the  introduction 
of  S.  926  and  S.  927  eire  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  are 
anxious  to  keep  previous  engagements 
this  evening.  I  advise  my  colleagues, 
after  consultation  with  the  majority 
leader,  there  will  be  no  more  votes  this 
evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  it  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  McConnell 
amendment  No.  80  be  laid  aside  until 
11:45  a.m.,  Thursday.  April  25;  that  the 
time  until  12:15  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  McConnell  amend- 
ment; and  that  if  no  second-degree 
amendment  is  offered,  the  Senate, 
without  intervening  action  or  debate, 
proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
McConnell  amendment  No.  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  only 
amendments  in  order  to  the  resolution 
be  the  following:  The  pending  McCon- 
nell amendment;  a  Simon  amendment 
on  defense;  a  second  Simon  amendment 
on  defense;  a  Brown  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  honey  program;  a  Dole 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution;  a 
Brown  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion; a  Reid  amendment  dealing  with 
notch;  a  Bradley  amendment  on  trans- 
fering  funds  from  defense  to  domestic 
accounts;  a  Specter  sense-of-the  Senate 
resolution  on  highway  trust  funds;  a 
second  Specter  amendment  on  mass 
transit  trust  funds;  a  Wallop  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution;  a  Symms 
freeze  amendment;  a  Conrad  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution;  that  any  sec- 
ond-degree amendments  must  be  ger- 
mane and  relevant  to  the  first-degree 
amendment;  and  provided  further  that 
no  points  of  order  are  considered 
waived  by  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  votes  on  any 
amendment  on  which  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
McConnell  amendment  occur  following 
the  vote  on  the  McConnell  amendment 
or  any  second-degree  amendment 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
SASSER.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMEMORAlflNG  THE  76TH  ANNI- 
THE     ARMENIAN 


VERSARY 
GENOCroE 


(IF 


a:  id 


and 


perse  ;ution 


also 


nationalities 
escalated 
20  ;h 


many 


mor  itored 
commu  lity 


Mr.  JEFFORI  S 
America  watchfd 
men,  women, 
by     Saddam 
poigmant 
Kurdistan 
media  and 
am  pleased  tha  > 
several  of  our 
this  tragedy, 
ism  on  the  pa^^ 
involve  the 
national  relief 
fort.  The 
the  Kurds  must 
tinue 

Mr.  PresidenI 
grlon  of  Anatolija 
of  Kurdistan, 
resounded    witli 
secuted  and 
menians.  The 
various 
Empire 
cide  of  the 
were  driven  frdtn 
desert,  where 
left  to  die  froiji 
conditions, 
sold  into  bondage 

Unlike    toda:  • 
were    not 
world 

heart- wrenching 
live 

radio  reporters 
in  the  mominj 
tured  faces  of 
ing  their  dyln 
American  kne^ 
starving,  but 
scale  of  their 
diplomatic 
glon  knew  full 
ing  and  wrote 
sioned  cables 
the  suffering 
Itarian  respons^ 
tartan  relief 
Amertcans 

But  America 
world,  was 
the  First  World 
oppression,  and 
to  America  frcm 
There  was  little 
investigation 
nlans  or  a 
pathy.    As 
dragged  on,  fev 
unfolding 

Three-quarte^ 
is  important 
commemorate 
nlan  genocide 
sight,    we    cat 
scars  bom  by 
nlze  the  heav;' 
psopla.  W«  cai 
out  malice 
who  has  been 
sian  Gulf  crtsli 


Mr.  President,  all  of 
in  horror  as  Kurdish 
children  were  killed 
rtussein's    army.     Their 
suffer  ng  in  the  mountains  of 
cont.nues  to  dominate  our 
trouble  our  consciences.  I 
the  United  States  and 
4llies  have  responded  to 
I  urge  greater  activ- 
of  our  Government  to 
Un  ted  Nations  and  inter- 
organizations  in  this  ef- 
and  suffering  of 
not  be  allowed  to  con- 


t) 
and 


massive 
thj 


geno  :ide 
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to  commemorate  the  Jewish  Holocaust 
in  the  Second  World  War,  and  just  as 
we  linger  over  the  pictures  in  our  news- 
paper today,  we  must  take  a  moment 
to  remember  the  Armenian  genocide 
and  honor  its  victims.  My  hope  is  that 
we  will  learn  to  respond  to  human  suf- 
fering and  to  do  all  within  our  power  to 
prevent  such  tragedies  from  reoccur- 
ring  in  the  future. 


75  years  ago,  the  re- 
not  far  to  the  north 
lay  in  turmoil  and 
the    cries    of   a    per- 
tdrtured  people — the  Ar- 
opgoing  conflict  between 
and  the  Ottoman 
into  the  first  geno- 
century.   Armenians 
their  homes  into  the 
were  massacred  or 
starvation  and  harsh 
Wo^en  and  children  were 
as  domestic  servants, 
the    daily    tragedies 
closely    by    the 
There     were     no 
evening  news  clips,  no 
from   on-the-scene 
and  few  closeup  shots 
newspaper  of  the  tor- 
Armenian  women  clutch- 
children.  The  average 
that  Armenians  were 
nlost  were  unaware  of  the 
suffering.  However,  our 
representatives  in  the  re- 
well  what  was  happen- 
back  vivid  and  impas- 
Washington  describing 
the  need  for  a  human- 
A  nationwide  humani- 
effort  was  mobilized  and 
responded  generously. 

as  with  most  of  the 
preoccupied  by  the  onset  of 
War.   Stories  of  war, 
suffering  flooded  back 
many  faraway  lands, 
energy  for  a  thorough 
the  plight  of  the  Arme- 
outpouring  of  sym- 
tragedy    of    the    war 
Americans  followed  the 
of  the  Armenians, 
of  a  century  later,  it 
hat  we  look  back  and 
the  victims  of  the  Arme- 
In  the  clarity  of  hind- 
sympathize    with    the 
;he  survivors  and  recog- 
toU  on  the  Armenian 
and  must  do  this  with- 
toi^ani  present-day  Turkey, 
critical  ally  in  the  Per- 
.  Just  as  we  have  paused 


FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CRITICAL  TECH- 
NOLOGIES PANEL— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  45 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy, Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-282),  as  amended  by 
section  841  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189),  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  first  biennial  report 
of  the  National  Critical  Technologies 
Panel. 

George  Bush. 
The  Whtte  House,  April  24, 1991. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276th,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  delegation  of 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  for  the  1st  session  of 
the  102d  Congress  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  DE 
LA  Garza,  Chairman,  Mr.  Yatron,  Vice 
Chairman,  Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON,  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  (JOODLING,  and  Mr.  KOLBE. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C. 
715a,  as  amended,  the  Speaker  appoints 
Mr.  DiNGELL  and  Mr.  ScHULZE  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  3:56  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  172.  An  act  to  assure  the  continuing 
airworthiness  of  aging  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  598)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  and 
dentist  through  increases  in  special 
pay  authorities,  to  authorize  collective 
bargaining  over  conditions  of  employ- 
ment for  health -care  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276d,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  HORTON, 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington,  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  Mr.  Henry. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  103,  Public  Law  99- 
371,  the  Sp«akor  appoiats  Mr.  BONIOR 
and  Mr.  Gunderson  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  House. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  172.  An  act  to  assure  the  continuing 
airworthiness  of  aging  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  96.  A  resolution  to  update  Senate 
Resolution  219  (95th  Congress,  2d  session)  re- 
lating to  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program 
(Rept.  No.  102-47). 

S.  739.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  accept  certain  gifts  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK): 
S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  time  limi- 
tations in  the  Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  Federal  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DODD): 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  expand  the  availability  of 

comprehen&ive    primary    and    preventative 
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care  for  pregrnant  women,  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  grants  for  home-vlsltlng 
services  for  at-risk  families,  to  amend  the 
Head  Start  Act  to  provide  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  all  eligible  children  by  the  year  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Nfr.  LTEBERMAN: 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  synthetic  staple  fibers  contalningr  84 
percent  or  more  by  weight  of  vinyl  chloride 
and  14  percent  or  more  by  weight  of  vinyl  ac- 
etate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  RIEOLE,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  eligible  for  certain  small  issuer  excep- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERO,   Mr.  Daschle,   Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Kohl,   Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.   914.    A   bill   to   amend   title   5.   United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees   from    Improper    political    solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  relating  to  smoking  to- 
bacco products  at  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  medical  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  916.  A  bill  regarding  the  modernization 
program  of  the  National  Weather  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  Kas- 

TEN): 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
and  protection  of  property  identifled  as  hav- 
ing natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  sci- 
entific value  of  special  significance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Baucus, 
and  Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  exempt  small  manufac- 
turers,  producers,   and   importers   from   the 
firearms  excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  Include  photoreceptors  and 
assemblies  containing  photoreceptors  within 
the  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  parts  of 
certain  electrostatic  copying  machines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood): 
S.  920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designation 
and  conservation  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  STE- 
VENS): 


S.  921.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Presidential  and 
congressional  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  Trom  gross  in- 
come payments  made  by  electric  utilities  to 
customers  to  subsidize   the   cost  of  energy 
conservation  services  and  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  484(d)  of  the 
Higher    Education    Act    of    1965    regarding 
methods  for  qualifying  as  an  ability  to  bene- 
fit student  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr.    KSNNfiDY   (for   hlmeelf.    Mr. 
Jeffords.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mrs.    Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Durenberoer, 
Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Metze?<baum.    Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Akaka.  and 
Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of  cat- 
egorical grants  to  the  States  for  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  services  for  children  with 
serious  emotional  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  health  service  corps  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  responsibility 
for    operation    and     maintenance    of    the 
Platoro  Reservoir  and  Dam  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Conejos  Water  Conser- 
vancy District  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
lands  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties  in  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
grants  through  the  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Program  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  undertake  energy  education  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  C^raig.  Mr.  Seymour.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Akaka: 
S.  929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to    undertake   interpretive   and   other   pro- 
grams on  public  lands  and  lands  withdrawn 
ft'om  the  public  domain  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance   for   middle-income    students;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  authorize  research  into 
ground   water   contamination    and   remedi- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  requires  (except  during  time 
of  war  and  subject  to  suspension  by  the  Con- 
gress) that  the  total  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  during  any  fis- 
cal year  not  exceed  the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States  during 
such  flscal  year  and  not  exceed  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  during  the  previous  calendar 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  naval  facility  explosion  at  Port  Chicago. 
CA  on  July  17.  1944;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dexon. 
Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    D'Amato.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Hatch, 
and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    second    week    in    June    as    "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 

S.  Res.  112.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  an  authorization  for 
upgrading  and  construction  work  on  high- 
ways in  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Res.  113.  Resolution  recognizing,  on  the 
bicentennial  of  his  birth,  the  role  of  Samuel 
F.B.  Morse  in  the  revolutionary  development 
of  electrical  communications,  and  his  dem- 
onstrations, funded  by  the  Congress,  of  the 
practicability  of  sending  telegraph  messages 
by  electricity;  considered  and  SLgreed  to. 

By   Mr.   McCONNELL   (for   Mr.   DOLE) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 

S.  Res.  114.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  pay  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  funeral  of 
the  honorable  John  Tower,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  MrrcHELL): 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  fi-om  Thursday.  April  25. 
1991.  or  Friday.  April  26,  1991,  until  Monday, 
May  6,  1991,  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Mack): 

S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  title 

28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 

time   limitations   in   the    Presidential 
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are   working   on   over 

cHminal  cases  and  120  to 
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inous  consent  to  print  in 
I  able  which  outlines  the 
racancy  problem  in  the 
courts. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Status  of  Florida  District  Court 
Appointments  as  of  April  24, 1991 
There  are  9  seats  that  must  be  filled.  The 
White  House  has  not  sent  a  single  nominee 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


Judte 

President  notified 
date 

Vacancy  date 

Total  time  va- 
cant 

Southern  distnct: 

AninovitJ   .. 

May  1.  1988  

Oct  31.  1988 

2  yrs.  5  mo.  2« 

d. 
5  mo,  24  d 

Scott  

Sept  1.  1990    .. 

Oct.  31.  1990  .. 

Public  La* 

Dec.  1.  1990  

Dec.  1.  1990  ... 

4  mo.  24  d. 

101-«U 

lm  1.  1991  

Jan  31.  1991  . 

2  mo.  24  d. 

NortHem  distncl: 

Public  Lw 

Dec  1,  1990  

Dec.  1.  1990  . . 

4  mo.  24  d 

101650 

Middle  distnct: 

Carr  

Jan  26.  1990 

Jan.  26.  1990 

1  yr.  2  mo,  24 

d. 
4  mo.  24  d. 

Public  Lm 

Ok.  1.  1990  ..... 

Dec.  1.  1990  .... 

101.S50. 

Public  Lm 

Dec.  1,  1990 

Dec.  1.  1990  .... 

4  mo.  24  d. 

101650 

Melton  

Dec  12.  1990    . 

Feb  1.  1991  ..,. 

2  mo.  24  d 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  What  this  means,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  an  individual's  op- 
portunity to  have  his  or  her  rights  pro- 
tected in  the  court  is  being  jeopardized. 

If  an  individual  in  Orlando,  FL,  be- 
lieves that  she  has  been  unjustly  fired 
from  her  job,  she  has  little  hope  of  hav- 
ing her  case  heard  in  the  courtroom  in 
the  forseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  what  good  axe  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  if  the  courts  are  so 
backlogged  that  they  cannot  be  en- 
forced? 

What  kind  of  justice  system  tells 
citizens  that  have  been  wronged, 
"Come  back  next  year,  we  are  too  busy 
for  you  right  now." 

The  cost  of  judicial  vacancies  is  also 
very  real  in  monetary  terms. 

Bank  fraud,  narcotics  trafficking, 
and  bankruptcy  cases  all  generate 
monetary  and/or  real  property  assets 
for  the  United  States. 

Recently  enacted  laws  have  stiffened 
penalties  for  financial  fraud. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  these  cases  into 
the  courtroom,  what  good  are  stiffer 
penalties? 

The  potential  financial  gain  for  the 
Government  of  sentencing  drug  dealers 
and  financial  frauds  are  not  realized 
when  there  are  no  judges  to  hold  trials. 

Environmental  cases  are  another 
area  of  great  interest  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  public. 

Obviously,  litigation  involving  cases 
where  the  United  States  seeks  to  clean 
up  an  environmentally  hazardous  site 
or  other  areas  of  significant  pollution 
or  destruction  of  our  environment 
should  be  considered  a  high  priority. 

When  those  types  of  civil  cases  can- 
not be  tried,  the  country's  national  en- 
vironmental priorities  are  com- 
promised. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
expeditious  consideration  of  a  crime 
package. 

We  are  working  hard  to  meet  the 
President's  challenge,  but  we  need  his 
leadership  in  putting  judges  into  the 


142  vacant  seats  in  the  Nation's  Fed- 
eral courts  to  uphold  the  law. 

Efforts  to  improve  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  criminals  is  being  ne- 
gated because  the  judiclai-y  is  ill- 
equipped  to  process  those  cases. 

Any  new  legislation  this  body  passes 
will  only  aggravate  the  problem  unless 
we  do  something  about  these  vacan- 
cies. 

The  Judicial  Conference  declares  a 
judicial  emergency  if  a  judgeship  has 
been  vacant  for  18  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  judicial 
emergency  when  a  judgeship  is  vacant 
for  one  day  more  than  necessary. 

All  involved  in  the  selection  and  ap- 
proval of  judicial  nominees  must  co- 
operate to  improve  the  pace  with  which 
nominees  are  considered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judicial  Nomina- 
tion and  Confirmation  Reform  Act  sets 
a  6-month  statutory  time  limit  within 
which  the  President  must  send  a  nomi- 
nee to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
running  from  the  time  of  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  or  Federal  appeals  court  va- 
cancy. 

K  a  name  is  not  sent  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  within  this  6-month  time 
period,  the  President  would  be  required 
to  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  act  and  an  indication  of  when 
action  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  most  cases.  Senators  or  their  des- 
ignees review  candidates  for  judicial 
vacancies  in  their  home  State  and  rec- 
ommend names  to  the  White  House. 

The  White  House,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  then  se- 
lects an  individual  candidate  and  solic- 
its input  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  time  requirement  of  6  months 
would  allow  each  of  these  players  ade- 
quate time  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities with  appropriate  attention  to 
detail. 

The  legislation  will  also  create  expe- 
dited review  procedures  for  consider- 
ation of  judicial  nominees  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  would  be 
given  3  months  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nee, and  a  1-month  deadline  is  imposed 
for  Senate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  place  demands  on  the  Federal 
judiciary,  we  must  do  our  part  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  human  resources  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


April  24,  1991 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial 
Nomination  and  Confirmation  Reform  Act  of 
1991". 

SBC  S.  JUDICIAL  NOMINATION  AND  CONFIRMA- 
TION REFOiOM. 

(a)  In  GiaJERAL.— Part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   Is   amended   by   adding-  after 
chapter  23  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  25— JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS 
AND  SENATE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 
"Sec. 

"491.  Definitions. 

"492.  Time  limitation  on  nomination  for  ju- 
dicial vacancy. 
"493.  Time  limitation  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent. 

"(491.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term— 

"(1)  'jud^e'  means  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  under  section  451;  and 

"(2)  'justice'  means  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  under  section  451. 
'8492.  Tim«  limitation  on  nomination  for  ju- 
dicial vacancy 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b),  no  later  than  180  calendar  days  after  the 
date  on  which  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a 
justice  or  judge  occurs,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  nomination  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

"(b)(1)  The  time  limitation  described  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  extended.  If  before  the 
end  of  such  time  limitation  the  President 
submits  a  written  notice  to  the  Senate— 

"(A)  requesting  an  extension  of  no  more 
than  30  calendar  days;  and 

"(B)  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
need  for  such  extension. 

"(2)  An  extension  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  30  calendar  days  after  the 
180-day  period  described  under  subsection  (a). 
"{493.  Time  limitation  for  Senate  advice  and 

conaent 

"(a)(1)  No  later  than  90  calendar  days  after 
the  date  of  receiving  a  nomination  described 
under  section  492(a),  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  shall— 

"(A)  review  such  nomination;  and 

"(B)  report  such  nomination  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent. 

"(2)  If  a  nomination  is  not  reported  to  the 
Senate  within  the  90  calendar  days  described 
under  subsection  (a),  such  nomination  shall 
be  discharged  trom  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, without  recommendation,  for  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  on  confirmation. 

"(b)  No  later  than  30  calendar  days  after 
the  date  of  receiving  a  nomination  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Senate  shall  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination.". 

(b)  Technical   and   Conformino   Amend- 
ment.—The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  28,  United  State  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"25.  Judicial  Nomination  and  Senate 

Advice  and  Consent  491". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  apply— 

(1)  to  judicial  vacancies  first  occurring-  on 
or  after  such  date;  and 

(2)  with  regard  to  judicial  vacancies  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as 
though  such  vacancies  first  occurred  on  such 
date. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  colleagrue.  Senator  Bob 


Graham.  The  bill  amends  part  I  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
time  limitations  in  the  Presidential 
nomination  and  Senate  confirmation  of 
Federal  judges. 

This  legislation  arises  out  of  the  need 
to  fairly  respond  to  the  length  of  time 
it  is  talking,  in  general,  to  appoint  a 
Federal  judge  to  the  bench.  Many  of 
the  courts  are  at  a  crisis  level  as  the 
caseload  continues  to  increase 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of 
the  long  process  involved  in  appointing 
Federal  judges,  and  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases,  Federal  courts  in 
some  places  are  hearing  solely  criminal 
cases,  with  civil  cases  going  unheard. 

This  bill  presents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  elevate  this  serious  issue  and 
begin  discussion  over  methods  of  im- 
proving the  process  by  which  we  ap- 
point and  confirm  Federal  judges.  I 
would  like  to  conmiend  Senator  Gra- 
ham for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
principle  of  fairness  in  our  Federal  ju- 
diciary system. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DODD): 
S.  911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  primary  and 
preventive  care  for  pregnant  women, 
infants  and  children  and  to  provide 
grants  for  home-visiting  services  for 
at-risk  families,  to  amend  the  Head 
Start  Act  to  provide  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  all  eligible  children  by  the  year 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

SCHOOL  READINESS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  today, 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  School  Readi- 
ness Act  of  1991— legislation  designed 
to  make  good  on  a  commitment  that  is 
long  overdue.  After  a  25-year  proven 
track  record  of  success,  the  Head  Start 
Program,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  and  families  it  serves, 
deserves  a  more  certain  future. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  a  land- 
mark Head  Start  reauthorization  that 
put  the  program  on  a  path  to  universal 
access  to  Head  Start  for  all  eligible 
children  by  the  year  1994.  In  so  doing, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  made  a 
promise  to  children  and  families  living 
in  poverty,  that  we  would  begin  to  re- 
verse years  of  neglect  by  supporting  a 
long-term  plan  to  provide  early  child- 
hood education  and  promote  family 
self-sufficiency.  This  legislation  took  a 
bold  step  forward  by  acknowledging 
Head  Start  as  an  investment  and  not 
an  expense.  It  is  now  time  to  act  on 
this  investment  strategy. 

No  one  disputes  Head  Start's  effec- 
tiveness. For  more  than  two  decades. 
Head  Start  has  been  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful in  providing  the  conununity- 
based  comprehensive  early  childhood 
development  services  that  are  now 
being  replicated  as  one-stop  shopping 
progrrams    nationwide.    More    than    11 


million  poor  children  and  families  have 
benefited  from  a  Head  Start  experi- 
ence, and  many  more  millions  should. 
Study  after  study  has  demonstrated 
that  early  education  encourages  child- 
hood development  and  decreases  long- 
term  social  costs.  But,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  need  Is  so  well  known  and  the 
tools  are  within  easy  reach,  we  cur- 
rently provide  this  critically  important 
service  to  only  one  out  of  three  eligible 
children. 

So  today,  I  am  taking  action  to  put 
our  resources  where  our  future  is — In 
Head  Start.  Last  year,  we  promised  to 
build  a  brighter  future  for  our  children. 
This  year,  we  need  to  ensure  the  dol- 
lars necessary  to  reach  this  national 
goal. 

President  Bush  and  the  Governors 
have  declared  "school  readiness"  to  be 
the  Nation's  No.  1  education  goal.  But 
the  President's  specific  education  pro- 
posals announced  last  week  are  silent 
on  the  means  to  reach  this  goal.  In 
fact,  the  President's  1992  budget  re- 
quests only  a  $100  million  Increase  for 
Head  Start,  an  amount  which  btirely 
can  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. At  this  rate  of  growth,  we  will  be 
well  into  the  21st  century  before  all  of 
our  children  receive  a  Head  Start. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our 
pledge  to  tomorrow's  schoolchildren, 
we  must  make  Head  Start  an  entitle- 
ment for  every  eligible  child  today.  Un- 
like many  other  goals  we  establish  for 
our  society,  we  have  a  program  In  place 
that  puts  the  realization  of  this  goal 
within  our  grasp,  if  we  are  serious 
about  meeting  these  goals  we  can  take 
concrete  action  now  by  making  Head 
Start  services  available  to  all  those  in 
need. 

In  February,  I  cohosted  a  breakfast 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  to  mark  the  re- 
lease of  the  committee's  landmark  re- 
port entitled  "Unfinished  Agenda:  A 
New  Vision  for  Child  Development  and 
Education."  In  this  report,  representa- 
tives of  the  business  conmiunlty  urged 
Congress  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  full  funding  for 
Head  Start  by  1994.  Their  message  was 
clear — our  economic  future  depends  on 
It. 

These  corporate  executives  know 
that  providing  Head  Start  services  is 
cost  effective  and  makes  good  business 
sense.  They  know  that  for  every  dollar 
Invested  In  Head  Start,  the  Federal 
Government  saves  nearly  $5  In  future 
costs  In  areas  such  as  welfare,  unem- 
ployment and  crime.  Any  good  business 
looks  to  the  bottom  line,  and  so  must 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
today  goes  beyond  the  budget  battles 
of  the  moment,  to  provide  a  clearer  vi- 
sion of  the  common  future  we  want  for 
this  Nation — the  security  and  oppor- 
tunity we  want  for  our  children.  As 
such,  it  is  a  first  step  toward  providing 
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Perinatal  Care  Program  in  places 
where  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care  is 
minimal  or  nonexistent;  $35  million 
will  be  available  to  expand  services  for 
children  up  to  age  of  3;  $20  million  will 
be  set  aside  to  establish  and  operate 
new  community  and  migrant  health 
centers.  This  expansion  will  enable  a 
quarter  million  women  and  children  to 
receive  desperately  needed  health  care 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  will  expand  and  in- 
crease immunization  opportunities  for 
young  children.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
leaving  our  children  vulnerable  to  dis- 
abling, even  fatal,  diseases  for  which 
we  have  long  had  effective  vaccines. 
Under  this  provision,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  will  purchase  vaccines 
In  bulk  for  community  health  centers 
in  the  same  way  they  currently  supply 
State  health  departments;  530  million 
is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  series  of  dem- 
onstration projects  to  immunize  chil- 
dren at  WIC  clinics,  enhance  outreach 
and  access  to  immunization  services, 
and  provide  incentives  for  private  phy- 
sicians to  offer  this  service  in  addition 
to  public  clinics. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  tools  to 
achieve  a  substantial  and  immediate 
reduction  in  childhood  diseases  in  the 
United  States.  Ensuring  that  all  chil- 
dren are  immunized  on  schedule  is  as 
essential  as  it  is  cost-effective.  For 
every  1  million  children  vaccinated. 
92,000  children  will  be  spared  suffering 
from  whooping  cough.  For  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  immunizations,  we  save 
$10  in  later  health  costs. 

Finally,  the  legrislation  will  expand 
access  to  substance  abuse  programs  for 
pregnant  women  by  providing  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  at  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers  and 
other  primary  care  sites.  More  than 
250.000  pregnant  women  need  substance 
abuse  treatment  in  31  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  alone.  In  1988, 
375.000  babies  were  born  to  crack-ad- 
dicted mothers.  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome affects  3.500  to  7,000  infants  an- 
nually. Providing  services  after  these 
children  are  bom  is  essential.  But  it  is 
also  both  essential  and  cost-effective 
as  also  providing  services  to  the  moth- 
ers during  the  pregnancy. 

These  early  childhood  development 
initiatives  are  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture. We  know  these  progrrams  work, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill,  letters  of  en- 
dorsement, and  other  support  mate- 
rials be  included  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  911 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 
This   Act   may    be   cited   as   the    "School 

Readiness  Act  of  1991". 
TITLE  I— PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A — Comprehenaive  Primary  and  Pre- 
ventive Care  for  Pregnant  Women,  Infanta 
and  Children 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive Maternal  and  Early  Childhood 
Health  Care  Act". 

SEC.    102.   MIGRANT  AND   COMMUNITY   HEALTH 
CENTER  INITIATIVES. 

(a)  MIGRANT  Health  Centers.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  329  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S4b(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
the  level  of  services  provided  with  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  paragraph  in  the 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
amounts  are  appropriated,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  such  fiscal  year  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  new  Comprehensive 
Perinatal  and  Early  Childhood  Health  Pro- 
grams in  medically  underserved  areas  where 
such  programs  do  not  exist,  and  expand  the 
capacity  of  services  provided  for  pregnant 
women  and  children  up  to  the  age  of  three, 
in  medically  underserved  areas  where  Mi- 
grant Health  Centers  are  currently  operating 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care  Programs. 
The  Secretary  shall  utilize  such  amounts  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  for  Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care 
Programs  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
Migrant  Health  Centers  to  assist  such  Cen- 
ters in  the  development  and  operation  of 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  E^arly  Child- 
hood Health  Programs.  Such  Programs  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  coordinated  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregrnant  women 
and  young  children  to  increase  positive  birth 
outcomes,  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  sup- 
port healthy  child  development.  Such  serv- 
ices should  include — 

"(1)  public  information,  outreach  and  case 
finding  services  provided  through  the  use  of 
media,  community  canvassing  (using  volun- 
teer and  paraprofesslonal  personnel),  refer- 
rals, or  other  methods  targeted  to  reach 
women  at  high-risk  of  receiving  inadequate 
health  care; 

"(ii)  individualized  risk  assessment  and 
case  management  services  for  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  ensure  early, 
continuous,  and  -comprehensive  health  care 
and  support  services  including— 

"(1)  health  care  (including  prenatal  health 
care,  nutrition  counseling,  and  smoking  ces- 
sation Interventions),  and  health  education 


concerning   the   risks 
substance  abuse,  and 
and 
"(11)  perinatal  care. 


of  smoking,   alcohol, 
inadequate  nutrition; 

primary  and  preven- 
tive health  care  for  Infants  and  children  (in- 
cluding screening  for  vision,  hearing,  dental 
conditions,  developmental  delay,  nutritional 
status,  and  lead  poisoning),  timely  provision 
of  immunizations,  and  referral  for  special- 
ized early  periodic  screening  diagnostic 
treatment  services,  services  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.  and  other  necessary  health  and  support 
services; 
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"(111)  substance  abu8«  screening:,  out- 
patient substance  abuse  counseling  services, 
and  referral  to  and  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  community -based  residential  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  services  for  women 
with  serious  substance  abuse  problems; 

"(iv)  parenting  skill  training  and  child  de- 
velopment education  (including  services 
stressing  the  importance  of  regular  health 
screenings,  adequate  nutrition,  child  safety 
measures  and  basic  growth  patterns  and  ex- 
iwctations)  through  both  center  based  coun- 
seling and  home  visiting,  where  determined 
appropriate,  and  through  distribution  of  the 
Maternal  Child  Health  Handbooks  as  avail- 
able; 

"(v)  necessary  support  services,  including 
counseling,  child  care,  transportation,  trans- 
lation services,  benefit  eligibility  determina- 
tion, and  housing  assistance,  either  provided 
directly  or  through  referral  with  appropriate 
followup;  and 

"(vl)  collaboration  with  other  community- 
based  health  and  support  service  providers, 
hospitals,  clinics,  recipients  of  grants  under 
title  V,  State  and  local  health  and  social 
service  departments,  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  State  and  local  special  sup- 
plemental food  programs  for  women,  infants 
and  children  under  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  Medicaid  ofnces,  and 
other  organizations  providing  services  to 
women,  infants,  children,  and  families. 

"(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
comprehensive  health  and  support  services 
under  this  paragraph  should  be  delivered  on 
site  at  the  health  center,  (including  services 
delivered  by  outposted  Medicaid  workers  in 
accordance  with  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a).  by  workers  el- 
igible to  provide  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  by  drug  treatment  service  providers 
and  through  others)  to  ensure  access  and  co- 
ordination.". 

(b)  COMMUNm-  Health  Centers.— Sub- 
section (g)  of  section  330  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  254c(g))  is  amended: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  adding  at  the  e«d 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (A),  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  necessary  to  maintain  the  level  of 
services  provided  with  amounts  appropriated 
under  such  subparagraph  in  the  year  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  such  amounts  are  ap- 
propriated, the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  such 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
community  health  centers  to  serve  medi- 
cally underserved  populations.  New  commu- 
nity health  centers  shall  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed between  underserved  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  satellite  models  used  where 
appropriate.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 

trom  the  amounts  appropriated  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
the  level  of  services  provided  with  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  paragraph  in  the 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
amounts  are  appropriated,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  such  fiscal  year  for— 

"(1)  the  development  and  operation  of  new 
Comprehensive  Perinatol  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs  In  medically  under- 
served  areas  where  such  programs  do  not 
exist;  and 


"(11)  expanding  the  capacity  of  services 
provided  for  pregnant  women  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  three,  in  medically  underserved 
areas  where  community  health  centers  are 
currently  operating  Comprehensive 

Perinatal  Care  Programs. 

The  Secretary  shall  utilize  such  amounts  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  for  Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care 
Programs  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
Community  Health  Centers  to  assist  such 
Centers  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
Comprehensive  PerinaUl  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs.  Such  Programs  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  coordinated  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  young  children  to  increase  positive  birth 
outcomes,  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  sup- 
port healthy  child  development.  Such  serv- 
ices should  include — 

"(i)  public  information,  outreach  and  case 
finding  services  provided  through  the  use  of 
media,  community  canvassing  (using  volun- 
teer and  para  professional  personnel),  refer- 
rals, or  other  methods  targeted  to  reach 
women  at  high-risk  of  receiving  inadequate 
health  care; 

"(11)  individualized  risk  assessment  and 
case  management  services  for  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  ensure  early, 
continuous,  and  comprehensive  health  care 
and  support  services  including— 

"(I)  health  care  (including  prenatal  health 
care,  nutrition  counseling,  and  smoking  ces- 
sation interventions),  and  health  education 
concerning  the  risks  of  smoking,  alcohol, 
substance  abuse,  and  inadequate  nutrition; 
and 

"(II)  perinatal  care,  primary  and  preven- 
tive health  care  for  infants  and  children  (in- 
cluding screening  for  vision,  hearing,  dental 
conditions,  developmental  delay,  nutritional 
status,  and  lead  poisoning),  timely  provision 
of  immunizations,  and  referral  for  special- 
ized early  jieriodlc  screening  diagnostic 
treatment  services,  services  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act,  and  other  necessary  health  and  support 
services; 

"(ill)  substance  abuse  screening,  out- 
patient substance  abuse  counseling  services, 
and  referral  to  and  as  necessary  the  purchase 
of  community-based  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  for  women  with  se- 
rious substance  abuse  problems; 

"(iv)  parenting  skill  training  and  child  de- 
velopment education  (including  services 
stressing  the  importance  of  regular  health 
screenings,  adequate  nutrition,  child  safety 
measures  and  basic  growth  patterns  and  ex- 
pectations) through  both  center-baaed  coun- 
seling and  home  visiting,  where  determined 
appropriate,  and  through  distribution  of  the 
Maternal  Child  Health  Handbooks  as  avail- 
able; 

"(V)  necessary  support  services,  including 
counseling,  child  care,  transportation,  trans- 
lation services,  benefit  eligibility  determina- 
tion, and  housing  assistance,  either  provided 
directly  or  through  referral  with  appropriate 
followup;  and 

"(vi)  collaboration  with  other  community- 
based  health  and  support  service  providers, 
hospitals,  clinics,  recipients  of  grants  under 
title  V,  State  and  local  health  and  social 
service  departments,  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  State  and  local  special  sup- 
plemental food  programs  for  women,  infants 
and  children  under  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  Medicaid  offices,  and 
other  organizations  providing  Mrvicas  to 
women,  islMte,  ohlldfen,  and  familiee. 


"(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
comprehensive  health  and  support  services 
under  this  paragraph  should  be  delivered  on 
site  at  the  health  center,  (including  services 
delivered  by  outposted  Medicaid  workers  in 
accordance  with  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a).  by  workers  el- 
igible to  provide  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  by  drug  treatment  service  providers 
and  by  others)  to  ensure  access  and  coordina- 
tion.". 

(c)  Programs  for  the  Benefit  of  Home- 
less Individuals.— Subsection  (q)  of  section 
340  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  256(q))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B). 
fi-om  the  amounts  appropriated  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
the  level  of  services  provided  with  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  paragraph  in  the 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
amounts  are  appropriated,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
In  each  such  fiscal  year  for— 

"(i)  the  development  and  operation  of  new 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs  In  medically  under- 
served  areas  where  such  programs  do  not 
exist;  and 

"(11)  expanding  the  capacity  of  services 
provided  for  pregnant  women  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  three,  in  medically  underserved 
areas  where  grantees  under  this  section  are 
currently  operating  Comprehensive 

Perinatal  Care  Programs. 
The  Secretary  shall  utilize  such  amounts  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  for  Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care 
Programs  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
grantees  under  this  section  to  assist  such 
grantees  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs.  Such  Programs  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  coordinated  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  young  children  to  increase  positive  birth 
outcomes,  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  sup- 
port healthy  child  development.  Such  serv- 
ices should  include — 

"(1)  public  information,  outreach  and  case 
finding  services  provided  through  the  use  of 
media,  community  canvassing  (using  volun- 
teer and  paraprofessional  personnel),  refer- 
rals, or  other  methods  targeted  to  reach 
women  at  high-risk  of  receiving  inadequate 
health  care; 

"(il)  individualized  risk  assessment  and 
case  management  services  for  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  ensure  early, 
continuous,  and  comprehensive  health  care 
and  support  services  including — 

"(I)  health  care  (including  prenatal  health 
care,  nutrition  counseling,  and  smoking  ces- 
sation interventions),  and  health  education 
concerning  the  risks  of  smoking,  alcohol, 
substance  abuse,  and  inadequate  nutrition; 
and 

"(II)  perinatal  care,  primary  and  preven- 
tive health  care  for  Infants  and  children  (in- 
cluding screening  for  vision,  hearing,  dental 
conditions,  developmental  delay,  nutritional 
status,  and  lead  poisoning),  timely  provision 
of  immunizations,  and  referral  for  special- 
ized early  periodic  screening  diagnostic 
treatment  services,  services  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act,  aad  other  necaaaary  haalth  asd  support 
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)n  of  immxjnization  pro- 
for  young  children. 

Purchase  Program.— 

of  such  Act  is  amended — 

redesignating  section  317A  as  section 


after  section  317  (42  U.S.C. 
new  section: 
BULK  PURCHASE  PROGRAM. 

—The    Secretary   acting 
of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
n  accordance  with  the  pre- 
grant   provisions   of  sub- 
)(1)(B)  of  section  317,  shall 
I  ealth  department  of  each 
that  is  operating  an  im- 
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upder  section  1905<1)(2)(B)  of 


the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Director  of 
such  Centers  shall  direct  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  State  or  city  to  provide  such  re- 
cipients with  an  adequate  supply  of  vaccine 
trom  the  allotment  of  the  vaccine  provided 
to  the  grantee.". 

(b)  Immunization  Demonstration 

Projects  for  Outreach  Programs. —Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Vaccine  and 
Immunization  Amendments  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-502)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Demonstration  Projects  for  Out- 
reach Programs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  demonstration  projects — 

"(A)  to  provide,  without  administrative 
charge,  immunizations  for  vaccine  prevent- 
able diseases  to  children  not  more  than  2 
years  of  age  who  .eside  in  communities 
whose  population  Includes  a  significant  num- 
ber of  low  income  individuals,  increasing  the 
cr.pacity  of  public  health  departments  to  de- 
liver vaccines  and  facilitating  outreach  ac- 
tivities to  Improve  the  percentage  of  fully 
immunized  children; 

"(B)  to  expand  the  capacity  of  public 
health  departments  and  recipients  of  grants 
under  sections  329,  330,  and  340  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  that  are  co-located  with 
centers  providing  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
provide  immunizations  to  participants  in  the 
program  established  under  such  section  17 
during  regular  hours,  and  to  enable  State 
health  departments  working  through  State 
directors  of  the  program  established  under 
such  section  17  to  make  available  to  such 
centers  vaccines  and  adequate  funds  to  ad- 
minister immunizations:  and 

"(C)  to  maintain  private  physician  partici- 
pation in  the  provision  of  immunization 
services  and  to  encourage  private  physicians 
to  provide  such  services  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren enrolled  for  benefits  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraph 
(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995.". 

SEC.  104.  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT. 

(a)  Supplemental  Health  Services  and 
Administration.— 

(I)  Migrant  health  centers.- Section  329 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2564b)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(7) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I); 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (M)  as 
subparagraph  (N);  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L) 
the  following  new  subparagraph. 

"(M)  substance  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention services:  and";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (i>— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Office  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Office 
for  Treatment  Improvement.  The  Office  of 
Treatment  Improvement  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  collaborate  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  ensure  coordi- 


nation in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices.". 

(2)  Community  health  centers.— Section 
330  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L): 

(11)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (M)  as 
subparagraph  (N);  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  substance  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention services:  and":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (j) — 

(I)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Office  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Office 
for  Treatment  Improvement.  The  Office  of 
Treatment  Improvement  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  collaborate  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  ensure  coordi- 
nation in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices.". 

(3)  Health  services  for  the  homeless.— 
Section  340(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  256)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  with  the  Di- 
rector" and  all  that  follows  through  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  for  Treatment  Improvement.". 

(b)  Model  Projects  for  Reducing  the  In- 
cidence of  Substance  abuse  Among  Preg- 
nant and  Postpartum  Women.— Section  509F 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-13)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  SWF.  MODEL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
FOR  REDUCING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AMONG  PREG- 
NANT AND  POSTPARTUM  WOMEN. 

"(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
make  demonstration  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  in  order  to  estab- 
lish substance  abuse  prevention,  education 
and  treatment  projects  serving  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  infants. 

"(b)  Priority.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  making  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  give  priority  to  any  qualified  applicant 
that  agrees  to  provide  treatment  services. 

"(2)  Further  priority.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  that  Is  receiving 
priority  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  give  further  priority  to  ap- 
plicants commensurate  with  the  extent  to 
which  some  or  all  of  the  services  specified  in 
subpara^aph  (B)  are  to  be  provided,  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  other  public 
or  nonprofit  entitles,  as  part  of  the  project 
carried  out  by  the  applicant  with  the  grant. 

"(B)  The  services  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  are— 

"(1)  outreach  services  in  the  community 
involved  to  Identify  women  who  are  abusing 
alcohol  or  drugs  and  to  encourage  such 
women  to  undergo  treatment  for  such  abuse: 

"(ii)  prenatal  and  postpartum  health  care 
for  women  who  are  undergoing  treatment  for 
such  abuse; 

"(Hi)  for  the  infants  and  children  of  such 
women,  pediatric  health  care  (including 
screenings  regarding  the  physical  and  men- 
tal development  of  the  Infants  and  children) 
and  comprehensive  social  services; 
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"(Iv)  child  care,  transportation,  and  other 
support  services  regarding  such  treatment. 
Including,  as  appropriate,  visits  to  the  home 
of  such  women; 

"(V)  as  appropriate,  referrals  to  facilities 
for  necessary  hospital  services; 

"(vl)  employment  counseling; 

"(vll)  appropriate  follow-up  services  to  as- 
sist in  preventing  relapses; 

"(vlil)  case  management  services,  includ- 
ing assistance  in  establishing  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  providing  health  services,  mental 
health  services,  or  social  services; 

"(ix)  reasonable  efforts  to  preserve  and 
support  the  family  unit.  Including  promoting 
the  appropriate  involvement  of  parents  and 
others,  and  counseling  the  children  of  women 
receiving  services  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(X)  housing  in  the  course  of  treatment 
under  circumstances  that  permit  the  chil- 
dren of  the  women  to  reside  with  their  moth- 
ers. 

"(c)  Accessibility  and  Language  Con- 
text.—The  Director  of  the  Office  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
applicant  for  the  grant  agrees  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  will  be  provided  at  locations  accessible 
to  low-income  pregnant  and  postpartum 
women;  and 

"(2)  will  be  provided  In  the  language  and 
the  cultural  context  that  is  most  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  Health  Service  Covered  by  State 
Plan  Under  Title  XDC  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. — 

"(1)  Limitation.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Director  of  the  Office  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless,  in  the  case 
of  any  health  service  under  subsection  (a) 
that  is  covered  by  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  State  in  which  the  service  will  be 
provided— 

"(A)  the  applicant  for  the  grant  will  pro- 
vide the  health  service  directly,  and  the  ap- 
plicant has  entered  into  a  participation 
agreement  under  the  State  plan  and  is  quali- 
fied to  receive  payments  under  such  plan;  or 

"(B)  the  applicant  for  the  grant  has  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  with  an  entity  under 
which  the  entity  will  provide  the  health 
service,  and  the  entity  has  entered  into  such 
a  participation  agreement  emd  is  qualified  to 
receive  such  iMiyments. 

"(2)  Participation  agreements.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  making  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  regarding 
the  provision  of  health  services  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  requirement  established  in 
such  paragraph  regarding  a  participation 
agreement  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
If  the  organization  does  not,  in  providing 
health  services,  impose  a  charge  or  accept 
reimbursement  available  Trom  any  third- 
party  payor,  including  reimbursement  under 
any  insurance  imlicy  or  under  any  Federal  or 
State  health  benefits  program. 

"(B)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether  an  entity  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  meets  the  criteria  for  a  waiver 
under  such  subparagraph  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  organization  ac- 
cepts voluntary  donations  regarding  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Imposition  of  (Charges.- The  Director 
of  the  Ofnce  may  not  make  a  grant  under 
subeection  (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  agrees  that,  if  a  charge  is  imposed  for 
the  provision  of  services  or  activities  under 
the  grant,  such  charge— 


"(1)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  is  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

"(2)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  income 
and  resources  of  the  woman  involved;  and 

"(3)  will  not  be  Imposed  on  any  woman 
with  an  Income  of  less  than  100  percent  of 
the  official  poverty  line,  as  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Management 
and  Budget  and  revised  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

"(0  Distribution  of  Grants.— In  making 
grrants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that  the  grants  are 
equitably  allocated  among  the  principal  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  qualified  applicants  for 
the  grants. 

"(g)  Requirement  of  Non-Federal  Con- 
tributions.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees, 
with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by 
the  applicant  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  such  subeection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entitles)  non-Federal  contributions 
toward  such  costs  in  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than— 

"(A)  SI  for  each  S9  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  first  year  of  payments  under 
the  grant;  and 

"(B)  SI  for  each  S3  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  any  subsequent  year  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

"(2)  Type  of  contribution.— Non-Federal 
contributions  required  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding plant,  equipment,  or  services. 
Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidized  to 
any  significant  extent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, may  not  be  included  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  non-Federal  con- 
tributions. 

"(h)  Limitations  and  Waiver.— 

"(1)  Limitations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice may  not,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees 
that  the  grant  will  not  be  expended— 

"(A)  to  provide  inpatient  services,  except 
with  respect  to  residential  treatment  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  provided  in  settings 
other  than  hospitals; 

"(B)  to  make  cash  payments  to  Intended 
recipients  of  services  under  the  program  In- 
volved; 

"(C)  to  purchase  or  Improve  real  property 
(other  than  minor  remodeling  of  existing  im- 
provements to  real  property)  or  to  purchase 
major  medical  equipment;  or 

"(D)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

"(2)  Waiver.— If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
finds  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  in- 
volved cannot  otherwise  be  carried  out,  the 
Director  may,  with  respect  to  an  otherwise 
qualified  grantee,  waive  the  restriction  es- 
tablished in  i>aragraph  (1)(C). 

"(1)  Annual  Reports.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant 
agrees— 

"(1)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  that  describes  the  utilization  and 
costs  of  services  provided  under  the  grant; 

"(2)  to  include  in  the  report  the  number  of 
women  served,  the  number  of  infants  served, 
and  the  tyiw  and  costs  of  services  provided; 
and 


"(3)  to  include  in  the  report  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate;  and 

"(4)  to  prepare  the  report  in  such  form,  and 
to  submit  the  rejwrt  in  such  manner,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(j)  Appucation.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unless— 

"(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  the  application  otherwise  is  In  such 
form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  CLgreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(k)  Payments.— The  period  during  which 
payments  are  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  under  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  not  exceed  5  years,  but  may  be  renewed. 
Such  payments  shall  be  subject  to  annual  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved to  make  the  payments. 

"(1)  Evaluations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  evaluate  projects  conducted  with 
grants  under  this  section. 

"(m)  Collaboration  With  Other  Federal 
Agencies  and  With  States.- The  Dlrectoi  of 
the  Office  shall  collaborate  with  all  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies  on  issues  relating 
to  maternal  substance  abuse.  Including  the 
Office  for  Treatment  Improvement,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Re- 
sources Development,  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
and  Assistance,  and  the  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment Services.  Such  collaboration  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  establishment 
of  Interagency  task  forces,  as  appropriate. 
The  Director  shall  collaborate  with  the 
States  to  ensure  that  grants  awarded  under 
this  section  are  coordinated  with  other 
treatment  efforts  undertaken  within  each 
State. 

"(n)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1, 
1992  and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section.  E^ch  such  report  shall  include 
any  evaluations  conducted  under  subsection 
(1)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(O)   AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  S75.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.". 
SEC.  lOS.  SMOKING  CESSATION  IN  PREGNANCY. 

Section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(mXD  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  assist  the  prenatal  clinics  in  the  United 
States  in  implementing  smoking  cessation 
programs  to  decrease  rates  of  smoking  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with— 

"(A)  State  departments  of  health; 

"(B)  after  consultation  with  State  authori- 
ties, to  local  departments  of  health;  and 

"(C)  other  public  entitles; 
to  assist  such  departments,  authorities  and 
entitles  in  Implementing  effective  programs 
and  policies  to  prevent  and  encourage  ces- 
sation of  tobacco  use  during  pregnancy. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  subeection 
in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to 
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tbe  eli^ble  reel;  tlents  of  grraats  and  con- 
tracts under  this  i  ubsectlon. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  car-y  out  his  subsection. 
SIO.000.000  for  (Isci  il  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necesiary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  throu^l  1995.". 
Sabtitle  B— Granti  i  for  Home-viaiting  Service* 

for  Ai  rRiak  Familiea 
SBC.  111.  HOMB-VI8I IING  ffiRVICES. 

Part  L  of  Utle  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  ami  inded— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  399  and  399A 
(42  U.S.C.  TSOcrA  and  280c-5)  as  sections  39eA 
and  398B.  respectirely;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  HI— <  (rants  for  Home-visiting 
Services  f  )r  At-risk  Families 

-SEC.  SMB.  DEFINIT  ION& 

"As  used  in  this  subpart: 

"(1)  Eligible  fa  «ily.— 

"(A)  In  OENERAi ,.— The  term  'eligible  fam- 
ily' means  a  famll  r  that  includes— 

"(i)  a  pregnant  \  roman  who  is  at  risk  of  de- 
livering an  infan  .  with  a  health  or  devel- 
opmental compile  fition,  or  other  poor  birth 
outcome;  or 

"(ii)  a  child  bel(  w  the  age  of  3  who  has  ex- 
perienced or  is  at  risk  for  a  health  or  devel- 
opmental complication,  or  child  maltreat- 
ment. 

"(B)  Poor  bir"h  outcome.— a  pregnant 
wonmn  may  be  coi  isldered  to  be  at  risk  of  de- 
livering an  infant  with  a  poor  birth  outcome, 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AKi).  if  during 
her  pregnancy  sue  i  woman: 

"(i)  lacks  appropriate  access  to  early  and 
routine  prenatal  c  ire; 

"(ii)  lacks  the  t  "ansportation  necessary  to 
gain  access  to  th«  services  descrtbed  in  this 
subparagraph: 

"(ill)  lacks  app'opriate  child  care  assist- 
ance, which  resul  ,8  in  impeding  the  ability 
of  such  woman  Ui  utilize  health  and  social 
services: 

"(iv)  fails  to  uni  lerstand  the  im{x}rtance  of 
prenatal  care.  Including  good  nutrition,  and 
the  effects  that  sibstance  abuse  and  smok- 
ing have  on  her  pr  »gnancy: 

"(V)  is  fearful  of  accessing  substance  abuse 
services  or  child  a  nd  family  support  services: 
'( vi)  is  under  th ;  age  of  20; 

"(vil)  has  an  in<ome  that  is  below  100  per- 
cent of  the  incon  e  official  poverty  line  (as 
defined  by  the  Cfflce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revissd  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(:  )  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Ac  :  of  1961);  or 

"(vlii)  is  withou  ;  health  insurance. 

"(2)  Health  or  developmental  compuca- 
TiON.— The  term  'health  or  developmental 
complication'  mea  cs — 

"(A)  low  blrthwdght; 

"(B)  premature  lilrth; 

"(C)  a  physical  <ir  developmental  disability 
or  delay;  or 

"(D)  exposure  t<  parental  substance  abuse. 

"(3)  Home  YiariNO  services.- The  term 
'home  visiting  seryices'  includes— 

"(A)  prenatal  anjd  postnatal  health  care; 

"(B)  primary  h^lth  care  for  eligible  chil- 
dren, including  developmental  assessments; 

"(C)  education  ibr  mothers  and  caretakers 
concerning  parenQlng  skills,  infant  care,  and 
child  development,  including  the  utilization 
of  parents  and  teachers  resource  networks 
where  such  netwotks  are  available; 

"(D)  education  for  women  concerning  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  alcohol,  or 
other  substance  a|)use.  Inadequate  nutrition, 
use  of  nonprescriftion  drugs,  and  the  trans- 
miaaion  of  sexualltr  transmitted  diseases; 


"(E)  assistance  in  developing  support  net- 
works, including  supportive  relationships 
with  family,  friends,  mentors,  and  other  fe- 
male or  maternal  models; 

"(F)  assistance  in  obtaining  necesssu-y 
health,  mental  health,  developmental,  and 
social  services,  including  services  offered  by 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children,  authorized  under  sec- 
Uon  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786),  early  and  periodic  screening,  di- 
agnostic, and  treatment  services,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(r)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(r)),  assistance  pro- 
grams under  titles  IV  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  housing  programs,  and  other 
food  assistance  programs,  according  to  need; 

"(G)  consultation  and  referral  regarding 
subsequent  pregnancies  and  life  options,  in- 
cluding education  and  career  planning;  and 

"(H)  Initial  family  assessments,  and  devel- 
opment of  a  family  service  plan. 

"(4)  Home  visitor.- The  term  'home  visi- 
tor' means  a  person  who  provides  home  visit- 
ing services. 
■^EC.  SWF.  HOME-VISITING  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Establishment.- The  Secretary  shall 
make  competitive  grants  to  eligible  entities 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
providing  home  visiting  services  to  eligible 
families.  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
for  periods  of  at  least  3  years. 

"(b)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are — 

"(1)  to  increase  the  use  of  early,  continu- 
ous and  comprehensive  prenatal  care; 

"(2)  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  of  infants  bom  prematurely,  with 
low  birthwelght,  or  with  other  impairments 
associated  with  maternal  substance  abuse; 

"(3)  to  assist  pregnant  women  and  mothers 
of  children  below  the  age  of  3  whose  children 
have  experienced,  or  are  at  risk  of  exi)erlenc- 
ing,  a  health  or  developmental  complication 
in  obtaining  health  and  social  services  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
women  and  their  children; 

"(4)  to  identify,  where  possible,  women 
who  are  pregnant  and  at-risk  for  poor  birth 
outcomes,  or  who  have  young  children  and 
are  abusing  alcohol  or  other  drugs  and  to  as- 
sist them  in  obtaining  appropriate  treat- 
ment; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect;  and 

"(6)  to  promote  other  measures  to  encour- 
age appropriate  growth  and  development  of 
children  and  family  unity  and  stability. 

"(c)  Grant  Award.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  grive  priority  to  those  entities— 

"(1)  that  are  providers  in  medically  under- 
served  and  health  professional  shortage 
EU'eas  that  ^x'ovide  a  broad  range  of  com- 
prehensive primary  health  care  and  support 
services  either  directly  or  through  estab- 
lished linkage  with  other  providers; 

"(11)  among  those  providers  that  are  from 
urban  areas,  that  they  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  and  social  services  to  children 
and  families,  and  which  have  Identified  home 
visiting  as  a  needed  service  for  at-risk  fami- 
lies, and  which  have  a  strong  history  of  pro- 
viding services  and  preventive  public  health 
services  to  at-risk  populations  within  the 
communities  they  serve; 

"(111)  that  have  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  serving  low  Income  and  uninsured 
individuals  and  families:  and 

"(Iv)  where  appropriate  for  the  proposed 
target  population,  have  experience  in  provid- 
ing outreach  and  preventive  public  health 


services  to  families  with  alcohol  and  drug 
problems;  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  entities  targeting  families 
where  substance  abuse  is  present  and  enti- 
ties serving  Native  American  communities 
are  represented  among  the  grantees. 

"(2)  Considerations  in  awarding 
GRANTS.- To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  home  visiting  programs  among  differing 
target  populations,  the  Secretary,  when 
awarding  grants,  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation— 

"(A)  whether  such  grants  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  urban  and  rural  settings;  and 

"(B)  different  combinations  of  professional 
and  lay  home  visitors  utilized  within  pro- 
grams that  are  reflective  of  the  Identified 
service  needs  and  characteristics  of  target 
populations. 

"(d)  Delivery  of  Services  and  Case  Man- 
agement.— 

"(1)  Case  management  model.— Home  vis- 
iting services  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  delivered  according  to  a  case  man- 
agement model,  and  a  registered  nurse  or  ap- 
propriate social  worker  shall  be  assigned  as 
the  case  manager  for  individual  cases  under 
such  model. 

"(2)  Case  manager. — A  case  manager  as- 
signed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  coordinating  and 
overseeing  the  development  of  a  family  serv- 
ice plan  for  each  home  visited  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  coordinating  the  delivery  of 
services  provided  under  the  case  manage- 
ment model  through  appropriate  personnel. 

"(3)  Appropriate  personnel.— In  deter- 
mining which  personnel  shall  be  utilized  in 
the  delivery  of  services,  the  case  manager 
shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  stated  objective  of  the  home  visit- 
ing program  involved,  as  determined  after 
considering  identified  gape  in  the  current 
service  delivery  system;  and 

"(B)  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the  client 
to  be  served,  as  determined  at  tbe  initial  as- 
sessment of  the  client  that  is  conducted  by 
the  case  manager,  and  through  follow-up 
contacts  by  home  visitors  with  the  family. 

"(4)  Family  service  plan.— A  case  man- 
ager, in  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  appropriate  home  visiting  team,  shall  de- 
velop a  family  service  plan  for  the  client  fol- 
lowing the  Initial  home  visit  of  the  case 
manager.  Such  plan  shall  reflects 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  service  needs  of  the  client 
family; 

"(B)  a  structured  plan  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  meet  the  identified  needs  of  the 
client  family; 

"(C)  the  frequency  with  which  home  visits 
are  to  be  made  concerning  the  client  family; 
and 

"(D)  ongoing  revisions  made  as  the  needs 
of  family  members  change. 

"(5)  Home  visitino  team.— The  home  visit- 
ing team  to  be  consulted  under  paragraph  (4) 
on  behalf  of  a  client  family  shall  include,  as 
appropriate,  other  nursing  professionals,  so- 
cial workers,  child  welfare  professionals,  in- 
fant and  early  childhood  specialists,  nutri- 
tionists, and  laypersons  trained  as  home 
visitors.  The  case  manager  shall  ensure  that 
the  family  service  plan  is  coordinated  with 
those  physician  services  that  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  mother  or  child. 

"(6)  Services.— Services  provided  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  through 
the  applicant,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  agreements  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
plicant with  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entitles. 

"(e)  application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
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submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing: 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  by  regrula- 
tlon  requires.  At  a  minimum,  each  applica- 
tion shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  well  defined  description  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  targeted  for  home  visltingr  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  objectives  to  be 
met  through  the  provision  of  the  services  by 
the  entity,  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
entity  directly,  and  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles under  agreement  with  the  entity; 

"(3)  a  plan  for  the  delivery  of  structured 
services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
targeted  population  and  a  plan  for  measuring 
the  progress  made  toward  achieving  such  ob- 
jectives; 

"(4)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  provide 
case  planning  for  eligible  families  that  Incor- 
/porates  an  interdlBciplinary  approach  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  interagency  involve- 
ment; 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  types  and  quali- 
fications of  home  visitors  used  by  the  entity. 
Including  assurances  that  the  skill  level  of 
the  home  visitor  will  be  matched  with  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  visitor; 

"(6)  assurances  that,  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program,  the  home  visitors  will, 
where  appropriate,  receive  training  In  rec- 
ognizing and  addressing,  or  making  referrals 
to  address,  parental  substance  abuse  and  its 
^effects  on  children: 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  process  by  which 
the  entity  will  provide  continuing  training, 
adequate  supervision,  and  sufficient  support 
to  home  visitors  to  ensure  that  trained  home 
visitors  are  able  to  provide  effective  home 
visiting  services; 

"(8)  a  description  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  outreach  to  eligible 
women; 

"(9)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  provide 
home  visiting  services  conducted  by— 

"(A)  public  health  nurses,  social  workers, 
child  welfare  professionals,  or  other  health 
or  mental  health  professionals  including  de- 
velopmental service  providers  who  are 
trained  or  have  experience  in  home  visiting 
services;  or 

"(B)  teams  of  home  visitors,  which  shall 
include  at  least  one  individual  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  and  which  may  Include 
workers  recruited  from  the  community  and 
trained  in  home  visiting  services; 

"(10)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  pro- 
vide home  visiting  services  with  reasonable 
frequency— 

"(A)  to  families  with  ix^gnant  women,  as 
early  In  the  pregnancy  as  is  practicable,  and 
until  the  Infant  reaches  at  least  1  year  of 

•«•; 

"(B)  to  other  eligible  families,  for  at  least 
1  yMu*; 

"(11)  assoranoea  that,  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
idlcaot  wtao  jirovldM  h'T""  visiting  ssrvlcM 
to  children  age  3  or  jrounger.  the  applicant 
will  to  the  maximum  extsnt  practioable  •■- 
aure  that  such  children  receive  cootinuetf 
lervlceB  through  early  childhood  programs, 
■ttch  as  ttaa  H««d  Start  program; 

"(13)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  de- 
liver home  Tlsltiog  services  in  a  manner  that 
acoords  propn*  respect  to  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  tbs  sUffible  families; 

"(13)  information  demonstrating  that  the 
aiHklicant  Is  fi^Tnnia.r  with  the  socloeoonomlc 
and  cultural  groups  who  will  reoelve  home 
vlsiCliw  ssnrices  from  the  entity; 

"(14)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
obtain  at  least  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
Titllng  home  vlsltlac  services  tmn  non-Fed- 


eral funds  (such  contribution  to  costs  may  be 
in  cash  or  in-kind,  including  facilities  and 
personnel); 

"(15)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
spend  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  received  under  this  subpart  on 
other  administrative  costs,  exclusive  of 
training; 

"(16)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
submit  the  report  required  by  subsection  (g); 

"(17)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  co- 
ordinate with  public  health  and  social  serv- 
ice agencies  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  women  and  children 
served  by  the  entity;  and 

"(18)  evidence  that  the  development  of  the 
proposal  has  been  coordinated  with  the  State 
agencies  responsible  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  child  welfare  as  well  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  mechanism  to  ensure 
continuing  collaboration  and  consultation 
with  these  agencies. 

"(0  ELiomiLiTY.— Entities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  include 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entities  that 
provide  health  or  other  social  services,  in- 
cluding community-based  organizations, 
hospitals,  local  health  departments,  commu- 
nity health  centers.  Native  Hawaiian  health 
centers,  nurse  managed  clinics,  and  family 
resource  and  support  programs. 

"(g)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
grants  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  90 
percent. 

"(h)  Report  and  Evaluation.— 

"(1)  Report.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
agree  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
services  provided  under  this  section  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion requires.  At  a  minimum,  the  entity 
shall  report  information  concerning  eligible 
families,  including- 

"(A)  the  characteristics  of  the  families  and 
children  receiving  services  imder  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  use,  type,  and  location  of  the  pro- 
vider of  preventive  health  services,  including 
prenatal,  primary  Infant,  and  child  health 
care; 

"(C)  the  incidence  of  low  blrthwelght  and 
premature  infants; 

"(D)  the  length  of  hospital  stays  for  post 
partum  women  and  their  children; 

"(E)  the  incidence  of  substantiated  child 
abuse  and  neglect  for  all  children  within  par- 
ticipating families; 

"(F)  the  number  of  emergency  room  visits 
for  routine  health  care; 

"(G)  the  extent  to  which  the  utilization  of 
health  care  services,  other  than  routine 
screening  and  medical  care,  available  to  the 
individuals  under  the  program  established 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  under  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs,  is  reduced; 

for  other  social  services;  and 
"(I)  Um  Incidence  of  dsvelopmsntal  dlaabll- 

IttM. 

"(J)  Evaluation.— 

"(A)  In  oekkral.— The  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entitles,  conduct  evaluations  to  de- 
termine the  impact  of  procrams  sunnrted 
under  subsection  (a)  on  the  criteria  specified 
in  paragraidi  (1).  and  not  leas  than  once  dur- 
ing each  3-ysar  period,  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  appropriate  commlttMS  of  Coograas,  a 
report  oonoemlng  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tions. 

"(B)  Contents.- The  evaluaUons  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A),  shall  Include 


the  data  contained  in  the  annual  reports  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1),  and  shall  assess 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  home  visiting 
programs  located  In  urban  and  rural  areas, 
and  tunong  programs  utilizing  differing  com- 
binations of  professionals  and  trained  home 
visitors,  to  meet  the  needs  of  defined  target 
service  populations. 

"(1)  Authorization  of  Approprlationb.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S30.000.000  for  the  1992 
fiscal  year  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  subsequent  fiscal  years.". 

TITLE  n— HEAD  START  ACT 
SBC.  901.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governors  of  the  SO  States  have  declared 
the  number  one  education  goal  of  the  Nation 
to  be  that,  by  the  year  2000.  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn; 

(2)  the  Head  Start  program  has  a  25-year 
proven  track  record  of  success  in  providing 
comprehensive  early  childhood  development 
services  to  low-income  preschoolers  and 
their  families  in  urban  and  rural  conunu- 
nlties  across  the  country; 

(3)  such  early  childhood  programs  have 
been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  in- 
crease cognitive  and  socioemotlonal  develop- 
ment and  decrease  the  need  for  special  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  school  fail- 
ure, welfare  dependency,  and  crime; 

(4)  the  Head  Start  program  is  cost  effective 
and.  according  to  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  the  Head  Start  program 
should  be  viewed  as  an  investment  and  not 
an  expense; 

(5)  the  Head  Start  program  has  Improved 
the  health  and  nutritional  status  of  partici- 
pants by  ensuring  appropriate  health 
screenings,  on-schedule  Immunizations,  and 
critically  important  nutrition  supplements; 

(6)  the  Head  Start  program  has  Increased 
the  Involvement  of  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  has  promoted  family 
stability  and  self-sufficiency; 

(7)  despite  well  documented  program  effec- 
tiveness. Head  Start  currently  reaches  only  1 
in  3  eligible  children;  and 

(8)  if  the  United  States  is  to  keep  faith 
with  its  pledge  to  the  school  children  of  to- 
morrow, it  must  provide  Head  Start  services 
to  all  eligible  children  today. 

SBC.  MS.  flHORrTTTLE  OT  HEAD  STABT  ACT. 

Section  635  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
9601  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT  TTTLK 

"Sec.  635.  This  subchapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Head  Start  Act'.". 
•■c.  MS.  WAIWTT  or  nmpom  and  pouct. 

Section  636  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9831)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BTATBMENT  OF  PURPOBE  AND  POLICY 

"SBC.  06.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  role 
which  Project  Head  Start  has  played  in  th« 
effective  delivery  of  comjirehenslve  health. 
•ducatlonal.  nutritional,  social,  and  other 
sarvlcss  to  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  such  program. 

"(b)  In  osjrrylng  out  the  provision*  of  this 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioee  shall  continue  the  adminis- 
trative arrangement  responsible  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  migrant.  non-Baglish  language 
background,  and  Indian  children  and  shall 
assure  that  appropriate  funding  is  provided 
to  meet  such  needs.". 
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"Sec.  637.  For  p  arpoees  of  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  a  ad  Human  Services. 

"(2)  The  Term  State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  oi  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guijn,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  tie  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Reiiubllc  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, Palau,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"(3)  The  term  'financial  assistance'  in- 
cludes assistance  provided  by  grant,  agree- 
ment, or  contract,  and  payments  may  be 
made  in  installmi  snts  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimburw  iment  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(4)  The  term  'adjusted  appropriation' 
mean»— 

"(A)  with  respec  t  to  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  aie  required  by  section 
640(aK3XA)  to  be  rsserved,  the  sum  of— 

"(l)J36.000,000;a3d 

"(11)  110  percei  t  of  the  amount  appro- 
I>riated  under  section  639(a)  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  adjusied  to  reflect  the  percent- 
age change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  For 
All  Urban  Consuniers  (issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  occurring  in  the  1-year 
period  ending  imriediately  before  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  determination 
Is  made  under  section  64(Ka)(3)(A):  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  for  which  fui  ds  are  required  by  section 
64(Ka)(3KA)  to  be  rsserved,  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  sect  on  639(a)  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  adjust«d  to  reflect  the  percentage 
change  in  the  Con  Bumer  FYlce  Index  For  All 
Urban  Consumers  (issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  occurring  in  the  1-year  pe- 
riod ending  immsdlately  before  the  fiscal 
year  with  resi)ect  to  which  a  determination 
Is  made  under  sect  Ion  640(a)(3)(A). 

"(5)  The  term  'q  jallty  Improvement  funds' 
means — 

"(A)  with  respec ;  to  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  axe  required  by  section 
64<XaK3)<A)  to  be  -eserved.  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropria'«d  under  section  639(a)  for 
such  fiscal  year;  a:  >d 

"(B)  with  respect  to  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  for  which  fui  ds  are  required  by  section 
640(aK3)(A)  to  be  -eserved,  25  percent  of  the 
portion  of  the  aifiount  appropriated  under 
section  639(a)  for  such  fiscal  year  that  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  appropriation  for  such  fis- 
cal year. 

"(6)  The  term  'Head  Start  classroom' 
means  a  group  of  children  supervised  and 
taught  by  two  pal  1  staff  members  (a  teacher 
and  a  teacher's  aide  or  two  teachers)  and, 
where  possible,  a  \  olunteer. 

"(7)  The  term  'V  ead  Start  family  day  care' 
means  Head  Start  services  provided  in  a  pri- 
vate residence  otier  than  the  residence  of 
the  child  receiving  such  services. 

"(8)  The  term  'hame-based  Head  Start  pro- 
gram' means  a  He  id  Start  program  that  pro- 
vides Head  Start  services  in  the  private  resi- 
dence of  the  child  receiving  such  services. 

"(9)  The  term  'poverty  line'  means— 

"(A)  the  official  poverty  line  (as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Maia^ement  and  Budget)  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  percentage  change  in 
the  Consumer  Pi  ice  Index  For  All  Urban 
Consumers,  issuec.  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  occurr^  In  the  1-year  period  or 
other  Interval  iitimedlately  preceding  the 
date  such  adjustment  is  made;  or 

"(B)  the  poverty  line  (including  any  revi- 
sion thereof)  app  icable  to  this  subchapter 
for  fiscal  year  19  0,  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
Iiercenta^   changs   in   the  Consumer  Price 


Index  For  All  Urban  Consumers,  Issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  occurring  in 
the  period  beginning  October  1, 1989,  and  end- 
ing Immediately  before  the  date  such  adjust- 
ment is  made; 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(10)  The  term  'full  calendar  year'  means 
all  days  of  the  year  other  than  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  a  legal  public  holiday. 

"(11)  The  term  'full- working-day'  means 
not  less  than  10  hours  per  day.". 

SEC.    MS.    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    HEAD 
START  PROGRAMS. 

Section  638  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

9833)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  HEAD  START 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  638.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication by  an  ag-ency  that  is  designated  as 
a  Head  Start  agrency  pursuant  to  section  641, 
provide,  subject  to  section  639(a),  financial 
assistance  to  such  agency  for  the  planning, 
conduct,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  a 
Head  Start  program,  focused  primarily  upon 
children  from  low-income  families  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, that— 

"(1)  will  provide  to  all  eligible  children 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  other  services  as  will 
aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  poten- 
tial; and 

"(2)  will  provide  for  direct  particli>atlon  of 
the  parents  of  such  children  in  the  develop- 
ment, conduct,  and  overall  program  direc- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  providing  financial  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (a)  to  agencies,  the 
Secretary  may  not  take  into  consideration 
whether  such  agency  applies  for  or  receives 
funds  under  subchapter  E. 

"(c)  All  eligible  children  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  services  through  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, subject  to  section  639(a).". 
SEC.  106.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

Section  639  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

9834)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  639.  (a)  For  purposes  of  providing 
services  to  all  ellgrlble  children  through  Head 
Start  programs,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subchapter, 
$4,273,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $5,924,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  $7,660,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  the  sums  described  in  the  previous 
sentence,  subject  to  section  640,  to  make 
payments  to  agencies  that  have  been  des- 
ignated Head  Start  agencies  under  section 
641  and  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  an  application  described  in 
section  638. 

"(b)  Section  13301(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (2  U.S.C.  632 
note)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  simounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
not  less  than  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994  to  carry  out  the 
Head  Start  Transition  Project  Act.". 
SEC.  907.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS 
ON  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  640  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

9835)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"allotment  ok  funds;  limitations  on 

assistance 

"Sec.  640.  (a)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  639  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1981,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  such  sums  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  13  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 


year  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  following 
order  of  priorities — 

"(A)  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  pro- 
grams and  services  for  handicapped,  except 
that  there  shall  be  made  available  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant 
Head  Start  programs,  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
not  less  than  the  amount  that  was  obligated 
for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

"(B)  payments  to  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Palau,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs,  except  that  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year; 

"(C)  training  and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities which  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  associated  with  program  expansion 
and  to  foster  program  and  management  im- 
provement activities  as  described  in  section 
648  of  this  subchapter,  in  an  amount  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  Is  not  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(D)  discretionary  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

No  funds  reserved  under  this  paragraph  or 
paragraph  (3)  may  be  combined  with  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  Act  if  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  funds  is  to  make  a  single 
discretionary  grant  or  a  single  discretionary 
payment,  unless  such  funds  appropriated 
under  this  subchapter  are  separately  identi- 
fied in  such  grant  or  payment  and  are  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(3)(A)  For  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  639(a)  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  appropriation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  the  quality  improvement 
funds  for  such  fiscal  year,  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  quality  improvement  activi- 
ties: 

"(i)(I)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
reserved  under  this  subparagraph,  to  im- 
prove the  compensation  (including  benefits) 
of  staff  of  Head  Start  agencies  and  thereby 
enhance  recruitment  and  retention  of  such 
staff.  The  expenditure  of  funds  under  this 
clause  shall  be  subject  to  section  653. 

"(11)  If  a  Head  Start  agency  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  that  part  of 
the  funds  set  aside  under  subclause  (I)  to  im- 
prove wages  cannot  be  expended  by  such 
agency  to  Improve  wages  because  of  the  op- 
eration of  section  653,  then  such  agency  may 
exi>end  such  part  for  any  of  the  uses  specified 
in  the  subparagraph  (other  than  wages). 

"(il)  To  pay  transportation  costs  Incurred 
by  Head  Start  agencies  to  enable  eligible 
children  to  participate  in  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

"(Ill)  To  employ  additional  Head  Start 
staff,  including  staff  necessary  to  reduce  the 
child-staff  ratio  and  staff  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate a  Head  Start  program  with  other 
services  available  to  children  participating 
in  such  program  and  to  their  families. 

"(Iv)  To  pay  costs  Incurred  by  Head  Start 
agencies  to  purchase  insurance  (other  than 
employee  benefits)  and  thereby  maintain  or 
expand  Head  Start  services. 

"(V)  To  make  nonstructural  and  minor 
structural  changes,  and  to  acquire  and  in- 
stall equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing facilities  necessary  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability, or  enhance  the  quality,  of  Head 
Start  programs. 

"(vl)  To  supplement  amounts  provided 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(C)  to  provide  training 
necessary  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
the  staff  of  the  Head  Start  agencies,  and  to 
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support  staff  traJning,  child  counseling,  and 
other  services  necessary  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  children  participating-  in  Head  Start 
progrrams.  Including  children  from  dysfunc- 
tional families,  children  who  experience 
chronic  violence  in  their  communities,  and 
children  who  experience  substance  abuse  in 
their  families. 

"(B)(1)  Funds  reserved  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  first  and  second  fiscal  years  for 
which  funds  are  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(I)  80  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  Secretary  allots  funds  among  the 
States  under  paragraph  (5)  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year. 

"(II)  20  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States,  and  used  to  make 
grants  to  Head  Start  agencies,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

"(11)  Funds  reserved  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  Secretary  allots  funds  among  the  States 
under  paragraph  (5)  for  the  respective  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

"(ill)  To  be  expended  for  the  activities 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  in  the  first  fis- 
cal and  second  fiscal  years  for  which  funds 
are  required  by  such  subparagraph  to  be  re- 
served, funds  allotted  under  clause  (i)(I) 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
grant  to  each  Head  Start  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  from  funds  allotted  under 
paragraph  (5)  for  such  fiscal  year,  in  the 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allotted  under  clause  (i)(I)  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  State  in  which  such  agen- 
cy is  located  as  the  number  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  Head  Start  program  of  such 
agency  in  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  participating  In  all  Head 
Start  programs  in  such  State  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(Iv)  To  be  expended  for  the  activities 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  re- 
quired by  such  subparagraph  to  be  reserved, 
funds  allotted  under  clause  (11)  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  Head 
Start  agencies  that  receive  grants  from 
funds  allotted  under  paragraph  (5)  for  such 
fiscal  year,  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  appropriate.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  made  under  this  clause  to 
Head  Start  agencies  in  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  amount  allotted 
under  clause  (11)  for  such  State  for  such  fis- 
cal year. 

"(V)  If  a  Head  Start  agency  certifies  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  that  it  does 
not  need  any  funds  under  subparagraph  (A), 
or  does  not  need  part  of  such  funds  it  would 
otherwise  receive  under  clause  (iii)  or  (iv), 
then  unneeded  funds  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this  sub- 
paragraph without  regard  to  such  agency. 

"(vl)  Funds  received  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  funds  received  under  paragraphs 
(2),  (4),  and  (5). 

"(4)(A)(1)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  639(a)  for  fiscal  year  1991  exceeds  the 
adjusted  appropriation,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  130.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  to 
make  grants  to  Head  Start  agencies  to  carry 
out  early  childhood  intervention  programs, 
to  be  known  as  'Parent-Child  Centers',  with- 
in Head  Start  programs. 

"(II)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  $31,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $32,448,000  for  fiscal  year 


1993,  and  $33,745,920  for  fiscal  year  1994  to 
make  grants  to  Head  Start  agencies  to  carry 
out  such  early  childhood  Intervention  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)(1)  Such  early  childhood  Intervention 
programs  shall  be  designed— 

"(I)  to  enhance  the  development  of  chil- 
dren who  are  less  than  3  years  of  age;  and 

"(11)  to  strengthen  the  family  unit  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  increasing  the  child 
development  skills  and  knowledge  of  their 
parents. 

"(II)  Such  early  childhood  Intervention 
programs  shall  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices (such  as  social,  health,  and  educational 
services)  to  low-Income  families  with  chil- 
dren who  are  less  than  3  years  of  age.  Such 
programs  may  provide  such  services  to  any 
eligible  family  during  any  period  of  time  and 
may  be  center-based,  home-based,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

"(C)  Funds  reserved  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  For  Indian  and  migrant  eturly  child- 
hood Intervention  programs,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  the  amount  that  represents  the 
same  proportion  as  such  programs  collec- 
tively received  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  639  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

"(Ii)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (II)  and  after 
making  the  allotment  under  clause  (i),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such 
funds  among  the  States  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  funds  are  allotted  among  the  States 
under  psotigraph  (5),  except  that  the  amount 
allotted  for  each  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2(X),000  or  the  amount  that  represents  the 
same  proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  639  for  fiscal  year  1990  that 
were  allotted  for  such  State  and  used  to 
carry  out  early  childhood  intervention  pro- 
grams, whichever  Is  greater. 

"(II)  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  re- 
mainder Is  Insufficient  to  allot  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  subclause  (I),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  ratably  the  minimum  al- 
lotment required  by  such  subclause. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  paragraph  to  a  Head  Start  agency 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless — 

"(1)  such  agency  certifies  that  carrying  out 
the  early  childhood  Intervention  program  for 
which  such  grant  Is  requested  will  not  reduce 
services  provided  by  such  agency  to  children 
who  participate  In  other  programs  provided 
by  such  agency  under  this  subchapter;  and 

"(II)  such  agency  certifies  that  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable.  It  will  provide  con- 
tinuous service  to  children  who  receive  serv- 
ices under  this  paragraph  through  compul- 
sory school  age,  either  through  the  early 
childhood  Intervention  programs  authorized 
by  this  paragraph  or  through  other  Head 
Start  programs. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'low-Income  family'  means  a  family 
that  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements 
applicable  under  section  645(a). 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remain- 
ing amounts  appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year 
sjnong  the  States,  in  accordance  with  latest 
satisfactory  data  so  that — 

"(A)  each  State  receives  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  the  amount  the  State  received  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  and 

"(BKD  33V^  percent  of  any  amount  avail- 
able after  all  allotments  have  been  made 
under  clause  (A)  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  children  from  birth  through  18  years  of 
age,  on  whose  behalf  payments  are  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent  children   under  a   State   plan   ap- 


proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  each  State  as  compared  to 
all  States;  and 

"(11)  66%  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  children  fi-om  birth  through  5  years  of 
age  living  with  families  with  Incomes  below 
the  iwverty  line  in  each  State  as  compared 
to  all  States. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  subchapter  for  a  Head  Start  program 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  approved 
costs  of  the  assisted  program  or  activities, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  approve  as- 
sistance In  excess  of  such  percentage  if  the 
Secretary  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  Is  required  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  subchapter.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fair- 
ly evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
non-Federal  contributions  In  excess  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  approved  costs  of  programs  or  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  No  programs  shall  be  approved  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subchapter  unless  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  under  such  program  will  be  In  addi- 
tion to.  and  not  in  substitution  for.  com- 
parable services  previously  provided  wiUiout 
Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  for 
fiscal  year  1962  and  thereafter  no  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  enrollment 
opportunities  In  Head  Start  programs  In 
each  State  shall  be  available  for  children 
with  disabilities  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  602(a)  of  the  Individuals  With  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act)  and  that  services 
shall  be  provided  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
administrative  measures  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  this  subchapter  will  be  distrib- 
uted equitably  between  residents  of  rural 
and  urban  arests. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  enable  Head  Start  agencies  to  de- 
velop locally  designed  or  specialized  service 
delivery  models  to  address  local  community 
needs. 

"(g)  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program  under 
this  subchapter  exceed  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  the  prior  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  using  such  additional  funds  to 
serve  an  increased  number  of  children,  allo- 
cate such  funds  in  a  manner  that  makes 
available  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
the  level  of  services  provided  during  the 
prior  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  per- 
centage change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  Urban  Consumers,  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(h)  E^ch  Head  Start  program  may  provide 
full-worklng-day  Head  Start  services  to  any 
eligible  child  throughout  the  full  calendar 
year.". 

SEC.  aoe.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1991. 
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National  Head 
association  trainino 
Conference, 
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proven  track  record,  wide- 
recent  significant  fund- 
however.  Head  Start  services 
avallible  to  two-thirds  of  all  eli- 
beci  luse  of  inadequate  funding. 
denied  a  Head  Start  In  their 
get  a  second  chance.  In 
nf  llion  children  will  be  de- 
St4rt. 

Initiative  because  It  pro- 
to  implement  laat  year's 
legislation  which  promised  high- 
services  to  all  eligible 
The  National  Head  Start 
see  this  as  a  revolution- 
Start"  for  all  children  who 
in  1985.  The  validity  of 
proven  over  the  past  26 
legislition  can  fulfill  it. 

sup  jort  and  encouragement  to 

protects  the  quality  and 

lirogram  and  which  makes 

available  to  all  poor  children. 

EUOENIA  BOOOUS. 

President. 


Cmi  dren  Defense  Fund. 
Washington.  DC.  April  23. 1991. 
Hon.  Edward  Kenvedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathikgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  1  Iennedy:  Head  Start  Is  an 
•ztraordlnarily  effective  program  dedicated 
to  improving  th<  future  opportunities  of 
both  low-income  children  and  their  parents. 
Tbe  pragnun  is  built  oo  the  important 
premise  that  If  eta  lldren  are  to  succeed  they 
must  b«  healthy,  well  nourished,  and  have 
their  parents  actively  Involved  In  helping 
tham  to  achieve.  In  1980,  Congress  and  the 
Admlnlatration  r«  cognised  the  critical  role 
that  Head  Start  p{  ays  in  helping  low-income 
«WMr*a  evMr  ae^pol  ready  «o  learn,  aad  •«- 
thortaed  Mifflcienti  funds  to  serve  all  eligible 
chUdTM  by  FY  198JI. 

The  Children's  I  «fenae  Fund  strongly  sup- 
yorU  the  blli  that  you  are  introduclag  today 
which  will  oonveri  Head  Start  into  an  entl- 
tlMBWst  program.  It  will  aasure  that  the 
promise  made  to  (hlldren  and  their  families 
«ariag  the  last  CtograM  U  fulfilled.  It  will 
re  the  ( rltically  Important  provl- 
year  which  will  help  to 
■treagthea  the  qiallty  of  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. We  look  fo(ward  to  working  with  you 
oa  this  laadmark  I  iglalatlon. 


■ions  psweil   last 


Slaoarely, 


I  ARIAN  WRIORT  EDELMAN  . 


Excerpts  from  "The  Unfinished  Agenda:  A 

New  Vision  for  Child  Development  and 

Education" 
(A  Statement  by  the  Research  and  Policy 

Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 

Development.  1991) 

THE  future  of  HEAD  START 

The  acknowledged  effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  has  generated  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  attention  and  support  in  the  past 
few  years.  In  both  Investing  in  Out  Children 
and  Children  in  Need.  CED  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  program  and  called  for  full 
funding.  And  In  historic  legislation  adopted 
in  1990.  Congress  authorized  full  funding  by 
1994.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  appropriation 
for  1991  is  $1,952  billion,  a  S400  million  In- 
crease over  the  1900  appropriation  but  only 
half  of  the  Increase  the  legislation  author- 
ized. The  significant  funding  increases  In 
both  1990  and  1991  will  enable  Head  Start  to 
reach  up  to  one-third  of  all  eligible  three- 
and  four-year-olds,  as  well  as  five-year-olds 
not  in  kindergarten.  In  addition  to  full-fund- 
ing targets,  the  1990  Head  Start  reauthoriza- 
tion contains  a  number  of  important  provi- 
sions for  improving  program  quality,  imple- 
menting transitional  projects  to  help  chil- 
dren sustain  Head  Start  gains  In  elementary 
school,  and  expanding  family  support  serv- 
ices and  services  to  children  from  birth  to 
age  three. 

CED  continues  to  support  full  funding  of 
Head  Start  to  Increase  enrollment  of  all  eli- 
gible three-  to  five-year-olds,  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  appropria- 
tions that  will  match  the  full-funding  au- 
thorization targets  by  1994.  We  also  believe 
that  it  Is  equally  imix>rtant  the  Congress 
promote  the  effectiveness  of  Head  Start  by 
ensuring  adequate  funds  for  maintaining  the 
quality  of  services  in  both  new  and  existing 
programs. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FAILURE 

Business  people  know  that  it  is  less  expen- 
sive to  prevent  failure  than  to  try  to  correct 
it  later.  E^arly  Intervention  for  poor  children 
from  conception  to  age  five  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  highly  cost-effective  strategy  for  re- 
ducing later  expenditures  on  a  wide  variety 
of  health,  developmental,  and  educational 
problems  that  often  interfere  with  learning. 
Long-term  studies  of  the  benefits  of  pre- 
school education  have  demonstrated  returns 
on  investment  ranging  trom  S3  to  S6  for 
every  $1  spent.  Prenatal  care  has  been  shown 
to  yield  over  S3.38  in  savings  on  the  costs  of 
care  for  low-birthwelght  babies.  EJarly  immu- 
nization for  a  variety  of  childhood  diseases 
saves  SIO  in  later  medical  costs. 
Supplementing  nutrition  for  poor  women.  In- 
fants, and  children  yields  a  S3  payback  In 
savings  on  later  health  care  coets.* 

At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  not  inter- 
vening early  can  be  astronomical. 

Every  "class"  of  dropouts  earns  about  S237 
billion  less  than  an  equivalent  class  of  high 

result,  the  government  receives  about  S70 
billion  less  in  tax  revenues. 

Each  year,  taxpayers  spend  S16.6  billion  to 
support  the  children  of  teenage  parents. 

About  82  percent  of  all  Americans  in  prison 
are  high  school  dropouts,  and  it  costs  an  av- 
erage of  sao.OOO  to  maintain  each  prisoner  an- 
nually. In  comparison,  a  year  of  high-quality 
preschool  costs  about  tt.ttK  and  has  been 
shown  to  decrease  the  rate  of  arrest  in  the 
teenage  years  by  40  percent. 

PRESCHOOL  AND  EARLY  CHILBHOOD  KDUCA'nON 

Quality  preochool  programs  clearly  iHX>vide 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  strategies  for 
lowering  the  drop-out  rate  and  helping  at- 


risk  children  to  become  more  effective  learn- 
ers and  productive  citizens.  It  has  been 
shown  that  for  every  SI  spent  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  intensive  preschool  program 
for  the  disadvantaged,  society  saves  up  to  }6 
in  the  long-term  costs  of  welfare,  remedial 
education,  teen  pregnancy,  and  crime. 

We  believe  that  early  childhood  education 
should  be  available  to  all  children  who  may 
not  otherwise  get  adequate  preparation  for 
formal  education  (tom  their  families.  States 
and  local  communities  should  make  early 
childhood  education  a  more  integral  part  of 
the  formal  education  process,  particularly  in 
communities  with  large  numbers  of  poor. 
non-English-speaking,  or  other  disadvan- 
taged children.  Public  schools  should  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation to  their  educational  mission  and 
should  help  to  ensure  that  programs  are  both 
available  and  accessible  and  relate  well  to 
the  later  educational  needs  of  children. 

INVES-nNG  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  potential  for  learning  begins  even  be- 
fore birth.  The  ability  of  children  to  succeed 
in  school  and  in  life  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  their  early  development.  At  a 
minimum,  this  means  that  the  nation  should 
provide  adequate  prenatal  care  to  all  moth- 
ers who  cannot  afford  or  do  not  have  access 
to  it,  adequate  preventive  health  care  and 
nutrition  support  for  poor  children,  quality 
child  care  for  poor  infants  and  toddlers,  and 
quality  preschool  for  disadvantaged  three- 
and  four-year-olds.  The  additional  cost  of 
providing  these  services  would  total  approxi- 
mately $10.23  billion,  which  should  be  derived 
from  a  combination  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  revenues  and  phased  in  over  several 
years.  This  amount  represents  less  than  5% 
of  the  nation's  total  outlay  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  is  an  investment 
we  can  HI  afford  to  postpone. 

Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Child 
development 

Chairman:  James  J.  Renier.  Chairman  St 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Honeywell  Inc. 

Ian  Arnof.  President  &  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. First  Commerce  Corp. 

Richard  Barth.  President  &  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Ciba-Geigy  Corp. 

Harry  G.  Bubb,  Chairman  Emeritus.  Pa- 
cific Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Theodore  A.  Burtis.  Retired  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Sun  Company.  Inc. 

Donald  C.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Board  St 
Chief  Elxecutive  Officer.  Household  Inter- 
national. 

Ronald  E.  Compton.  President.  Aetna  Life 
St  Casualty. 

Robert  W.  Decherd.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
&  Chief  Executive  Officer.  A.  H.  Belo  Corp. 

William  S.  Edgerly,  Chairman.  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Harry  L.  Freeman,  Chairman,  The  Free- 
man Co. 

Ellen  V.  Futter,  President,  Baimard  Col- 
lege. 

Arthur  Hauspurg.  Member,  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, Consolidated  Edison  Company,  of  New 
York,  Inc. 

W.  Hayne  Hipp.  President  St  Chief  Elxecu- 
tlve  Officer.  The  Liberty  Corp. 

Matlna  S.  Horner.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. TIAA-CREF. 

Jerry  R.  Junklns.  Chairman.  President  St 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Texas  Instruments 
Inc. 

Pres  Kabacoff,  New  Orleans,  LA. 

Eamon  M.  Kelly,  President,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. 
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Colette  Mahoney,  RSHM,  President  Emeri- 
tus, Maiymount  Manhattan  College. 

Donald  J.  Schuenke,  President  &  Chief  Elx- 
ecutlve  Officer,  The  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Timothy  P.  Smucker,  Chairman,  The  J.M. 
Smucker  Co. 

Harold  A.  Sorgenti,  Vice  Chairman,  Arco 
Chemical  Corp. 

•Donald  M.  Stewart,  President,  The  Col- 
lege Board. 

Anthony  P.  Terracclano,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent &  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mellon  Bank 
Corp. 

J.  Kelley  Williams,  Chairman  &  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  First  Mississippi  Corp. 

William  S.  Woodslde,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Sky  Chefs,  Inc. 

Ex  Officio  Trustees:  Owen  B.  Butler,  Re- 
tired Chairman,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Sol  Hurwitz,  President,  The  Committee  for 
Economic,  Development. 

Dean  P.  Phypers,  New  Canaan,  CO. 

Donna  E.  Shalala,  Chancellor,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

**  Non-Trustee  Member:  Irving  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Pittway  Corp. 

*  Voted  to  approve  the  policy  statement  but  sub- 
mitted memoranda  of  comment,  reservation,  or  dis- 
sent. 

**  Nontrustee  members  take  part  In  all  discussions 
of  the  statement  but  do  not  vote  on  It. 

Research  and  Policy  CoMMirrEE 

Chairman:  Dean  P.  Phypers. 

Vice  Chairmen:  Roy  L.  Ash/National  Econ- 
omy; W.D.  Eberle/Intematlonal  Economic 
Studies;  Donna  E.  Shalala/Educatlon  and  So- 
cial and  Urban  Development;  Charles  J. 
Zwick/Improvement  of  Management  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ian  Amof,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  First  Commerce  Corporation. 

Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin,  Chairman,  The 
Lodestar  Group. 

Theodore  A.  Burtis,  Retired  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Sun  Company,  Inc. 

Owen  B.  Butler,  Retired,  Chairman,  The 
Procter  Si  Gamble  Co. 

Fletcher   L.    Byrom, 
Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Philip  A.    Campbell, 
Chief  Financial  Officer, 

Rafael  Carrion,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico. 

John  B.  Cave,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Charpie,  Chairman,  Ami)ersand 
Ventures. 

Robert  Clzlk,  Chairman,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Cooper  Industries, 
Inc. 

John  L.  Clendenln,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive,  Officer,  BellSouth  Corp. 

Emlllo  G.  CoUado,  Locust  Valley,  NY. 

Ronald  R.  Davenport,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Sheridan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Frank  P.  Doyle,  Senior  Vice  President,  GE. 

George  C.  Eads,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Economist,  General  Motors  Corp. 

William  S.  Edgerly,  Chairman,  Stote 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Lyle  Everingham,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Kroger  Co. 

Thomas  J.  Eyerman,  partners,  Skidmore, 
Owings  St  Merrill. 

Edmund  B.  Fitzgerald,  Managing  Director, 
Woodmont  Associates. 

Harry  L.  Freeman,  Chairman,  The  Free- 
man Co. 

Richard  W.  Hanselman,  Former  Chairman, 
Genesco,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Hawley,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 


Retired,    Chairman, 

Vice   Chairman  and 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 


Roderick  M.  Hills,  Co-Managing  Partner, 
Donovan,  Leisure,  Rogovln,  Huge  &  Schiller. 

Leon  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  Retired  Vice  Chairman, 
Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Matina  S.  Horner,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, TIAA-CREF. 

Sol  Hurwitz,  President,  Committee  for 
Economic,  Development. 

Joseph  E.  Kasputys,  Chairman,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Prlmark  Corp. 

James  L.  Ketelsen,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Tenneco,  Inc. 

Richard  Krulzenga,  Vice  President,  Cor- 
porate Planning  Exxon  Corp. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  Retired  Chairman, 
Itek  Corp. 

William  F.  May,  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer,  Statute  of  Llberty-ElUs  Island 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Alonzo  L.  McDonald,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Avenir  Group,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Mercer,  Retired  Chairman,  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Ruben  F.  Mettler,  Retired  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  TRW,  Inc. 

Steven  Muller,  Chairman,  2l8t  Century 
Foundation. 

Joseph  Neubauer,  Chairman  and  President, 
ARA  Services,  Inc. 

Lucio  A.  Noto,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Financial  Officer,  Mobil  Corp. 

Norma  Pace.  I»resldent,  Economic  Consults 
Ing  and  Planning,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Poling,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

James  Renier,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Honeywell,  Inc. 

♦James  Q.  Rlordan.  President,  Bekaert 
Corp. 

*Henry  B.  Schacht,  Chairman,  Cummins 
Engine  Company,  Inc. 

Rocco  C.  Siclllano,  Beverly  Hills,  CA. 

Richard  D.  Simmons,  President,  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Co. 

Elmer  B.  Staats,  Former  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Washington,  DC. 

Morris  Tanenbaum,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Financial  Officer,  AT&T. 

W.  Bruce  Thomas,  Vice  Chairman-Admin- 
istration and  Chief  Financial  Officer,  USX 
Corp. 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  President,  Northwestern 
University. 

Josh  S.  Weston,  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer,  Automatic  Data  Processing, 
Inc. 

Robert  C.  Winters,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

Richard  D.  Wood,  Chairman,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co. 

William  S.  Woodslde,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Sky  Chefs,  Inc. 

•Voted  to  approve  the  policy  statement  but  sub- 
mitted memoranda  of  comment,  reservation,  or  dis- 
sent. 

The  Business  Community  Speaks 
CED  continues  to  support  full  funding  of 
Head  Start  to  increase  enrollment  of  all  eli- 
gible three-to-flve-year-olds,  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  the  appro- 
priations that  win  match  the  full-funding 
authorization  targets  by  1994.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  it  is  equally  important  that  Con- 
gress promote  the  effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  by  ensuring  adequate  funds  for  main- 
taining the  quality  of  services  in  both  new 
and  existing  programs. 

We  believe  that  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  act  on  the  knowledge  that  our  chil- 
dren are  our  future.  If  we  fall  to  nurture  and 
educate  all  our  children,  we  will  be  closing 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  a  growing  num- 
ber of  young  people  and  excluding  them  ftx>m 


particli>ation  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  The  cost  of  failure  is  enormous,  for  what 
Is  at  stake  is  the  survival  of  our  free-enter- 
prise economy,  our  democratic  system,  and 
the  American  dream  itself. 

committee  for  economic  development— the 

unfinished  agenda:  a  new  vision  for  child 

development  and  education 

We    are    not    naive    about   what    can    be 

achieved  realistically  by  this  one  program 

against  the  complex  and  destructive  forces 

suffered  by  children  in  poverty.  Large  Issues 

of  housing,  jobs,  medical  and  child  care  must 

also  be  addressed.  But  in  terms  of  providing 

children  in  poverty  with  a  fair  chance  at  an 

equal    educational    opportunity,    the    Head 

Start  program  has  proven  itself  over  the  last 

25  years. 

In  The  National  Interest:  The  Urban 
SUMMrr  OF  1990 

(A  Conference  of  Mayors  from  35  of 
America's  Largest  Cities) 

Today,  new  frontiers  are  before  us — in 
trade  with  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  Central 
and  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in 
growing  industries  such  as  telecommuni- 
cations, environmental  protection  and  medi- 
cal research.  We  must  exert  our  leadership  In 
these  areas  to  ensure  that  the  residents  of 
our  cities— particularly  our  young  people — 
benefit  from  these  new  opportunities. 

Objectives:  Develop  a  better-educated  and 
better-prepared  workforce:  Improve  coordi- 
nation aimong  cities  in  well-defined  regional 
economic  areas;  Identify  fiscal  resources  for 
improvement  of  key  infrastructure  element*; 
and  Enact  federal  and  state  legislative  and 
other  initiatives  to  enhance  the  •conomic 
comi)etitlvene88  of  cities 

Action  items:  1.  Take  a  leadership  role  In 
the  restructuring  of  our  troubled  education 
system  by:  Demanding  that  the  federal  Head 
Start  program  be  an  entitlement. 

RE»OLunoN  Approved  by  the  Membership 
OF  the  National  League  of  CmES,  at  the 
Annual  Business  meeting 

resolution  no.  35  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

Whereas,  cities  must  be  empowered  with 
the  ability  to  foster  both  economic  growth 
and  economic  justice; 

Whereas,  the  nation  must  prepare  and  edu- 
cate a  workforce  that  is  sufficiently  skilled 
to  compete  in  the  international  arena;  and 

Whereas,  fiscal  constraints  are  making  it 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  national  chal- 
lenges of  educating  America's  future 
workforce; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  urges  Congress  to: 

Enact  a  competitive  cities  act  which 
would: 

a.  Require  that  federal  contractors  receiv- 
ing over  a  set  amount  in  federal  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  summer  or  after-school 
employment,  apprenticeships  or  mentoring 
of  disadvantaged  youths;  and 

b.  Provide  federal  support  for  a  "Computer 
Corps"  to  instruct  inner-city  youths  and 
adults  in  computer  literacy  skills  and  for  the 
establishment  of  non-profit  computer  access 
centers  in  the  inner  city;  and 

c.  Provide  federal  support  for  a  "Work  to 
Leam"  program  through  which  high  school 
students  from  poor  to  middle  Income  fami- 
lies would  have  summer  and  after-school 
matched  by  a  federal  set-aside  which  would 
pay  for  a  college  or  vocational  education; 

d.  Change  Head  Start  to  an  entitlement 
program  that  will  serve  all  eligible  children; 
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e.  Support  the  ' 
Act"  proposed  by 
Schools; 

f.  Provide   dlre<^ 
rural  areas  for  prei  chool 
education  program ) 

g.  Fully  flind  ttaf 
velopment    Block 
would    provide 
school    enrlchmen ; 
based  health  care 

Be  It  further  revived 
League  of  Cities 
urban  areas  to  develop 
to  encourage  business 
for  local  school  anc 


Jrban  Schools  of  America 
^e  Council  of  Great  City 


child 


AuvE  AND  Well? 
Rkvikw  of  Hea4th 
YouNo  Children 
(National  Center 
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funding  to   urban   and 
and  early  childhood 
;  and 

new  Child  Care  and  De- 
Grant    program,    which 
care    services,    after- 
programs    and    school- 
a^rvices;  and 

that  the  National 

irges  elected  officials  in 

tax-exempt  programs 

and  Individual  support 

education  programs. 


A  Research  and  Poucy 
Programs  for  Poor 


for  Children  in  Poverty. 
1991) 


I  \ND  PROGRAM  APPROACHES 
FOR  IMPROVINO  TfE  HEALTH  OF  POOR  YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Some  actions  thai,  should  be  taken  are: 
Convert  WIC  and  Head  Start  to  Entitle- 
ments. Two  quasi-antitlement  programs  par- 


ticularly should 
tlements:  WIC  and 
grams  have  proved 
should  be  able  to 
come,  age,  and  oth^ 
for  outreach  actit 
this  conversion  to  i 


converted  Into  full  enti- 
Head  Start.  These  pro- 
their  effectiveness  and 
Register  all  who  meet  in- 
■  relevant  criteria.  Funds 
Ities   should   accompany 
nake  all  eligible  families 
aware  of  the  availability  of  these  programs. 
Federal  and  state  agencies  should  encourage 
ipedite  enrollment,  offer- 
nce  when  needed. 


local  providers  to  < 
Ing  technical  assist 


National  Center  ior  Children  in  Poverty 
nccp  coumcil  of  advisors 
Barbara  B.  Blum.  Chair;  Urle 
Bronfenbrenner;  L4wton  Chiles;  Clinton  E. 
Deveaux;  Uly  Won^  Fillmore;  Henry  W.  Fos- 
ter; Robert  E.  Fultin;  Jewelle  Taylor  Gibbs; 
Oscar  Harkavy;  Staphen  B.  Heintz;  Lorraine 
V.  Klerman;  Philip  fl.  Lee;  PonchltU  Pierce; 
Helen  Rodrlguez-lhrlas;  Allan  Rosenfleld; 
Llsbeth  Bamburgerlschorr;  Ellen  Sulzberger 
Straus;  John  B.  Walker;  Harold  Wesley 
Watts;  and  Edward  Eigler. 

NCCP  PANEL  ON  CHUC  HEALTH  AND  MATERNITY 

CARE 


Drew  Altman, 
Roselyn  Payne  Epp 
ley  Greenspan,  Fa 
Kessel,  George  A. 
Barbara  Lowe.  Joa| 
ler.  Paul  W.  Newaci 
Jeannle  I.  Rosoff, 
bara  H.  Starfleld.  at 


Brown,  Sara  DlPerslo, 
Stanley  Graven.  Stan- 
mdo  Guerra,  Samuel 
Larnb,  Wendy  Lazarus, 
Maxwell,  C.  Arden  Mil- 
keck.  Mortimer  G.  Rosen, 
lark  J.  Schleslnger,  Bar- 
id  Deborah  Klein  Walker. 
Council  Representatives  to  the  Panel: 
Helen  Rodriguez-Tr^as  and  Allan  Rosenfleld. 
(Note:  This  panef  helped  to  initiate  the 
Center's  planning  wiork  in  the  field  of  mater- 
nal and  child  healtfi.  While  the  group  made 
contributions  to  tfee  early  stages  of  this 
study,  the  final  nionograph  does  not  nec- 
easarlly  reflect  the  j  member's  views  or  opin- 
ions.) 

Head  Start:  The  NikTiON's  Pride,  a  Nation's 
Challenge 

summary  of  recommendations  for  head 
start  |in  the  ubo's 

I.  Investments  should  be  made  in  the  qual- 
ity of  Head  Start  ta  ensure  the  program  pro- 
vides effective  comprehensive  services  to 
children  and  families.  Specifically,  invest- 
ments should: 

provide  equitable 


lalaries  for  all  staff; 


Increase  funds  for  training  and  technical 
assistance; 

improve  the  education  component  to  en- 
sire  that  it  is  developmentally  appropriate 
and  culturally  responsive; 

enhance  parent  involvement; 

increase  family  support; 

improve  facilities  and  transportation;  and 

support  program  supervision. 

n.  Funds  should  be  increased  so  that  all  el- 
igible children  who  need  Head  Start  may 
piixticlpate,  and  local  programs  can  provide 
services  that  meet  the  needs  of  today's  fami- 
lies. Specifically,  funds  should: 

provide,  by  1994.  programs  for  all  eligible 
three-  to  five-year-olds  in  need,  and  provide 
progams  for  children  younger  than  -nreri 
years  by  the  year  2(KX); 

encourage  full-day  programs  for  those  In 
need;  and 

consider  flexibility  in  income  guidelines. 

ni.  Leadership  should  be  provided  to  build 
a  more  coordinated  and  effective  system  of 
services  for  children  and  families  through 
collaboration  and  research.  Specifically, 
leadership  should: 

focus  collaboration  efforts  to  encourage 
continuation  of  comprehensive  services  in  el- 
ementary grades,  to  foster  linkages  with 
other  ECE  programs,  to  encourage  more 
services  for  young  children  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  secure  commitments  from  the 
business  community;  and 

increase  research,  demonstration,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  efforts. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SILVER  RIBBON  PANEL 

Eugenia  Boggus,  Silver  Ribbon  Panel  Chair 
and  President,  National  Head  Start  Associa- 
tion; 

Susan  S.  Aronson.  M.D.  F.A.A.P.,  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics; 

Mattie  Brown,  Utlca  Head  Start; 

Gail  Christopher.  Gall  C.  Christopher  En- 
terprises; 

Raul  Cruz,  Head  Start  Parent; 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Children's  De- 
fense Fund; 

Sandra  Kessler  Hamburg,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development; 

Betty  L.  Hutchison,  Chicago  City-Wide 
College; 

Sharon  Lynn  Kagan,  Bush  Center  In  Child 
Development  and  Social  Policy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; 

Sister  Geraldine  O'Brian,  East  Coast  Mi- 
grant Head  Start; 

Katie  Ong,  National  Alliance  of  Business; 

Shelby  Miller,  Ford  Foundation; 

Evelyn  Moore,  National  Black  Child  Devel- 
opment Institute; 

Roszeta  Norris,  Total  Community  Action, 
Inc.; 

Mary  Tom  Riley.  Texas  Tech  University; 

Winona  Sample,  Consultant  Early  Edu- 
cation and  American  Indian  Programs; 

Tom  Schultz,  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education;  and 

Jule  Sugarman,  Special  Olympics  Inter- 
national. 

OPPORTUNmES  FOR  SUCCESS:  C!o8t-Effbctive 

Programs  for  Children  Update  1990 
(Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  101st  Congress, 
2d  Session,  Novem    :     190) 

preschool  education 
The  number  and  array  of  preschool  edu- 
cation programs,  aimed  at  meeting  devel- 
opmental and  educational  needs  of  preschool 
children  and  enhancing  the  likelihood  of 
later  school  success,  have  grown  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years.  This  review  covers  a 
broad  array  of  early  intervention  and  pre- 


school education  programs,  including  Head 
Start,  which  was  established  In  1965  as  a  na- 
tionwide program  providing  enriched  early 
childhood  education  for  low-income  children. 
Head  Start  also  provides  a  range  of  other 
services,  including  health,  nutrition  and  so- 
cial services.  The  program  emphasizes  par- 
ent and  community  Involvement  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  program. 
Head  Start  is  authorized  under  P.L.  99-425. 

By  1988,  28  states  were  funding  pre-klnder- 
garten  early  childhood  education  programs. 
As  of  May  1988,  eight  states  were  providing 
supplemental  funds  to  Head  Start  programs. 
Evaluations  of  Head  Start  and  other  com- 
prehensive early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams have  examined  both  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  participation  on  low-in- 
come children  and  their  families. 

Research  on  the  effects  of  early  childhood 
education  over  the  past  25  years  documents 
the  following: 

Increased  school  success  of  children  who 
attended  preschool  compared  with  children 
who  had  not: 

Better  grades,  fewer  failing  marks,  lower 
retention  In  grade,  and  fewer  absences  in  ele- 
mentary school. 

Less  need  for  special   education  services 

and  fewer  placements  in  special  education 

classes. 

Improved  literacy  and  curiosity  in  school. 

Greater    likelihood    of    completing    high 

school. 

Greater  likelihood  of  continuing  education 
beyond  high  school. 
Increased  employablllty. 
Decreased  dependence  on  public  sissistance. 
Decreased  criminal  activity. 
Improvements  in  students'  self-confidence, 
self-esteem  and  expectations. 
Positive  effects  for  parents  and  families: 
Improved  parenting  skills. 
Increased  educational  attainment. 
Improved  coordination  of  social  services. 
Cost  effectiveness: 

Researchers  calculated  that  $39,278  in  bene- 
fits could  be  achieved  including  $7,005  sav- 
ings in  public  education,  $22,490  savings  in 
welfare  benefits,  $4,252  savings  in  reduced 
costs  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  a 
$6,495  bonus  in  increased  taxes  collected. 

Researchers  project  that  if  an  additional 
$16.6  billion  were  spent  on  quality  preschool 
programs,  the  expected  annual  return  to  tax- 
payers could  be  $56.2  billion. 
studies 
Increased  school  success 
Martin,  S.,  et  al.  "The  Prevention  of  Intel- 
lectual Impairment  In  Children  of  Impover- 
ished Families:  Findings  of  a  Randomized 
Trial  of  Educational  Day  Care."  Americain 
Journal  of  Public  Health.  Vol.  80.  July  1990. 
"The  researchers  evaluated  the  effects  of 
child  care  program— the  Carolina  Abecedar- 
ian Project— on  the  intellectual  development 
of  high-risk  children  for  four  and  one-half 
years.  Children  entered  the  Abecedarian 
Project  between  6  and  12  weeks  of  age  and  at- 
tended 50  weeks  a  year.  The  program  was 
specifically  designed  to  promote  social  and 
cognitive  growth.  The  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  the  study  tended  to  be 
young,  have  low  IQs  and  low  education  lev- 
els. 

"Mean  IQ  scores  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
the  program  were  consistently  higher  than 
those  of  children  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  special  program.  The  positive  Impact  of 
educational  day  care  was  especially  pro- 
nounced for  the  children  whose  mothers  had 
mental  retardation." 

The  Infant  Health  and  Development  Pro- 
gram.   "Enhancing   the   Outcomes  of  Low- 
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Birth-Weight,  Premature  Infants."  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Vol. 
263.  June  1990. 

"The  Infant  Health  and  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  largrest  randomized  study  of  inten- 
sive early  childhood  intervention,  evaluated 
the  effectiveness  of  early  child  development 
and  family  support  services  combined  with 
pediatric  follow-up  in  reducing:  developmen- 
tal, behavioral,  and  other  health  problems 
related  to  low  birthwelgrht  babies.  The  inter- 
vention group  participated  in  three  different 
services:  home  visits,  child  development  and 
parent  group  meetings.  The  home  visitor 
provided  health  and  development  informa- 
tion, a  cognitive  and  social  curriculum  and  a 
systematic  approach  for  parents  to  manage 
self-identified  problems.  Children  ages  1  to  5 
attended  the  child  development  centers  five 
days  a  week.  Transportation  was  available. 
Parents  met  in  group  sessions  on  a  bi- 
monthly basis.  Children  who  received  the 
intervention  experienced:  "(1)  significantly 
higher  IQ  scores;  (2)  significantly  fewer  ma- 
ternally reported  behavior  problems;  and  (3) 
a  small,  but  significant  increase  in  mater- 
nally reported  minor  morbidity,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  in  reported  serious 
health  problems." 

Lee,  v.,  et  al.,  "Are  Head  Start  Effects 
Sustained?  A  Longitudinal  FoUowup 
Comparislon  of  Disadvantaged  Children  At- 
tending Head  Start,  No  Preschool,  and  Other 
Preschool  Programs."  ERIC  ED  309  880.  May 
1969. 

"This  research  Investigated  the  sustained 
effects  of  Head  Start  for  disadvantaged, 
black  children  in  Icindergarten  and  first 
grade  compared  to  other  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren with  other  or  no  preschool  exi>erience. 
The  researchers  tested  646  children  on  their 
verbal  achievement,  preceptual  reasoning 
and  social  competence.  At  the  end  of  kinder- 
garten, children  who  had  participated  in 
Head  Start  programs  scored  significantly 
higher  on  the  California  Preschool  Com- 
petency Test  (which  tests  for  social  com- 
petence) than  those  children  who  did  not  at- 
tend preschool.  While  other  results  did  not 
reach  statistical  significance,  the  direction 
of  the  outcomes  favored  children  with  Head 
Start  experience." 

Gotts,  E.E.  Hope,  Preschool  to  Graduation: 
Contributions  to  Parenting  and  School-Fam- 
ily Relations  Theory  and  Practice.  AEL 
Final  Report.  Charleston,  WV:  Appalachia 
Education  Laboratory.  February  19M. 

"From  1968  through  1971,  AEL  conducted 
an  experimental  program,  Home-Oriented 
Preschool  Education  (HOPE),  as  an  alter- 
native to  kindergarten  in  rural  West  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  program  consisted  of  daily  tele- 
vision lessons,  weekly  paraprofesslonal  home 
visits  and  a  weekly  group  experience  for  the 
children. 

"Performance  gains  were  documented  at 
the  preschool  level  in  early  concept  develop- 
ment, perceptual-motor  functions,  vocabu- 
lary and  psycholinguistic  abilities.  The 
home  visitation  component  increased  these 
gains.  Primary  grade  records  Indicate  im- 
proved attendance,  higher  grade  point  aver- 
ages and  increased  Abjective  test  scores  on 
achievement  and  ability. 

"Children  in  the  control  group  were  more 
than  two  times  as  likely  to  have  failed  a 
grade  than  were  children  in  the  experimental 
group.  The  high  school  dropout  rate  for  the 
control  group  was  more  than  double  that  of 
the  experimental  group.  Favorable  effects  of 
HOPE  on  school-family  relations  were  de- 
tectable 12-14  years  after  the  families  par- 
ticipated in  the  program. 


"The  HOPE  study  suggests  an  estimated 
cost  benefit  in  excess  of  58  million  in  antici- 
pated increased  earnings  for  the  73  dropouts 
that  were  prevented." 

Lally,  J.R.,  et  al.  "The  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Family  Development  Research  Program: 
Long-Range  Impact  of  an  Early  Intervention 
with  Low-Income  Children  and  Their  Fami- 
lies." Powell.  D.R.  (ed.)  Parent  Education  as 
Early  CJhildhood  Intervention:  Emerging  Di- 
rections in  Theory,  Research,  and  Practice. 
Norwood,  NJ:  Ablex.  1968. 

"According  to  a  follow-up  study  ten  years 
later,  an  extensive  program  of  day  care  and 
family  services  over  the  first  five  years  of 
children's  lives  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
rate  of  delinquency  in  adolescence  and  high- 
er expectations  about  further  education 
among  all  program  participants,  and  better 
academic  performance  among  participating 
girls.  Children  of  the  low-income  families 
who  participated  had  a  6%  rate  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  compared  to  a  22%  rate  for  chil- 
dren in  a  control  group.  Moreover,  the  of- 
fenses committed  by  children  In  the  control 
group  were  considerably  more  severe,  includ- 
ing burglary,  robbery,  and  physical  and  sex- 
ual assault,  unlike  the  experimental  group. 
The  study  estimated  that  administrative  and 
detention  costs  associated  with  the  cases 
were  $12,000  for  the  program  group  and 
1107,000  for  the  control  group. 

"Compared  to  control-group  children,  pro- 
gram group  children  also  were  more  likely  to 
expect  education  to  be  a  continuing  part  of 
their  lives:  53%  of  the  program  group  but 
only  28%  of  the  controls  anticipated  they 
would  be  in  school  in  the  next  five  years.  Ef- 
fects on  academic  achievement  were  seen 
significantly  among  girls:  Three-fourths  of 
the  program  group  girls  had  C  averages  or 
better,  none  was  failing,  and  none  had  more 
than  230  school  absences  during  the  previous 
years.  In  contrast,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
controls  had  average  below  C;  16%  were  fall- 
ing; and  31%  had  more  than  20  absences." 

Lee.  v.,  et  al.  "Does  Head  Start  Work?  A  1- 
Year  FoUow-Up  Comparislon  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children  Attending  Head  Start.  No 
Preschool,  and  Other  Preschool  Programs." 
Developmental  Psychology.  Vol.  24.  1968. 

"The  researchers  compared  969  disadvan- 
taged children  attending  Head  Start,  other 
preschool,  or  no  preschool.  After  one  year  in 
the  program.  Head  Start  participants  gained 
significantly  more  than  students  in  either 
the  "No  Preschool"  or  "Other  Preschool" 
comparison  groupe  on  three  measures— the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the 
Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory  and  Motor  In- 
hibition. On  a  fourth  measure,  the  Head 
Start  students  gained  significantly  more 
than  children  with  no  preschool  experience, 
but  less  than  children  with  other  preschool 
experience." 

Copple,  C.E.,  et  al.  Path  to  the  Future: 
Long-Term  Effects  of  Head  Start  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  District.  Washington. 
DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Administration  for  Children,  Youth 
and  Families.  Head  Start  Bureau.  1967. 

"This  study  examined  Children  in  the  Head 
StarVFollow  Through  programs  and  followed 
them  in  grade  school  in  33  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia trom  1970  to  1979.  The  project's  re- 
sults replicate  and  extend  findings  ftx>m 
other  studies,  namely,  that  compared  with 
control  children.  Head  Start  children  more 
often  avoided  serious  school  iXH^blems,  were 
less  lt«quently  retained,  had  better  attend- 
ance rates  and  missed  fewer  standardised 
tests.  While  immediate  gains  were  not  sus- 
tained on  a  long-term  basis,  Head  Start  grad- 
uates were  more  likely  to  maintain  a  rel- 


atively positive  and  consistent  relationship 
with  their  schools.  The  authors  conclude 
that  the  long-term  impact  of  Head  Start  is 
in  reducing  school  failure." 

Resnlck,  M.,  et  al.  "Developmental  Inter- 
vention for  Low  Birth  Weight  Infants:  Im- 
proved Early  Developmental  Outcome,  "  Pe- 
diatrics. Vol.  80.  No.  1.  July  1987. 

"Study  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  multi- 
disciplinary  Infant  development  program  on 
the  mental  and  physical  development  of  low 
birthweight  Infants  in  a  neonatal  Intensive 
care  center.  Home-based  services  were  pro- 
vided to  the  experimental  group  up  to  the 
age  of  two  and  consisted  of  bimonthly  visits, 
appropriate  referrals,  parent  counseling,  and 
a  developmental  curriculum  for  social,  vis- 
ual, auditory,  language,  memory,  perceptual 
motor  and  physical  development.  The  experi- 
mental group  experienced  a  4'/o  prevalence  of 
developmental  delay  at  both  1  and  2  years  of 
age  as  compared  to  an  18%  prevalence  and  a 
26%  prevalence  of  developmental  delay  at 
one  and  two  years,  respectively,  for  a  control 
group  that  did  not  receive  the  intensive  de- 
velopmental services.  At  one  year  adjusted 
age,  the  experimental  group  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment." 

Schweinhart,  L.J.  Testimony  before  the 
California  State  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Infant  and  Child  Care  and  Development.  Oc- 
tober 29,  1987. 

"Schweinhart  testified  that  high-quality 
preschool  programs  for  children  who  live  in 
poverty  help  to  prevent  school  failure,  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
illiteracy,  and  in  the  long  run,  save  tax- 
payers considerably  more  than  they  origi- 
nally cost.  Follow-up  studies  of  participants 
in  the  Perry  Preschool  Program  at  age  19 
found  that  preschool  participation  had  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  persons  who  were 
literate,  employed,  and  enrolled  in  post-sec- 
ondary education,  whereas  it  had  reduced 
the  percentages  who  were  school  dropouts, 
labeled  mentally  retarded,  on  welfare,  or  ar- 
rested for  delinquent  and  criminal  activity. 
This  effort,  combined  with  other  early  inter- 
vention research,  shows  that  high-quality, 
early  childhood  programs  prepare  poor  chil- 
dren better  for  the  Intellectual  and  social  de- 
mands of  schooling,  and  that  preschool  par- 
ticiiMttion  can  lead  to  greater  success  and  so- 
cial responsibility  in  adult  life.  The  cost^n- 
eflt  analysis  showed  a  six-fold  return  on  one- 
year  programs  and  a  three-fold  return  on 
two-year  programs.  For  a  cost  of  S5,000  per 
participant,  total  benefits  to  taxpayers  from 
the  program  were  about  S28.000  per  partici- 
pant." 

Horacek,  H.J.,  et  al.  "Predicting  School 
Failure  and  Assessing  Early  Intervention 
with  High-Rlsk  Children."  Journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychiatry.  Vol.  26.  No.  5.  1987. 

"Study  of  school  jwrformance  of  90  chil- 
dren identified  at  birth  tts  being  at  high  risk 
for  school  failure  based  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic variables  found  that  high-risk  chil- 
dren experienced  3.8  times  the  rate  of  grade 
failure  (50%)  of  their  average-risk  peers 
(13%);  educational  intervention  reduced  the 
incidence  of  grade  failure  most  successfully 
when  delivered  as  both  a  preschool  and  a 
school-age  program;  and  achievement  test 
scores  in  reading  and  math  show  a  parallel 
beneficial  effect  trom  intervention  " 

Hubbell.  R.M.,  et  al.  The  Impact  of  Head 
Start  on  Children,  Families  and  Conrunu- 
nltles.  Final  Report  of  the  Head  Start  Eval- 
uation, Synthesis  and  Utilization  Project. 
Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and    Human    Services.    Administration    for 
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port  important  changes  In  their  educational 
or  economic  status  leading  to  greater  family 
self-sufficiency." 

Deutsch,  M.,  et  al.  "Long-term  Effects  on 
Early  Intervention:  Summary  of  Selected 
Findings."  Unpublished  paper.  March  1965. 
Also  reported  in  the  The  New  York  Times. 
April  1985. 

"Study  found  short-  and  long-term  benefits 
of  enriched  preschool  program  for  inner-city, 
poor  chilldren.  Program  participants  showed 
slgnficant  changes  in  literacy,  curiosity,  and 
improved  orientation  to  general  environ- 
ment; 58%  of  the  program  participants  fin- 
ished high  school  compared  to  40%  of  con- 
trols; 39%  of  participants  went  on  the  college 
or  specific  vocational  training  compared  to 
28%  of  controls;  and  49%  of  program  partici- 
pants obtained  employment  compared  to  24% 
of  the  controls.  Based  on  results  of  inter- 
views and  personality  assessments,  program 
participants  showed  greater  initiative,  asser- 
tiveness,  self-esteem,  and  ego  strength. 

Plerson,  D.,  et  al.  "A  School-Baaed  Pro- 
gram from  Infancy  to  Kindergarten  for  Chil- 
dren and  Their  Parents."  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal.  Vol.  62,  No.  8.  April  1984. 

"The  Brookllne,  Massachusetts  Eiarly  Edu- 
cation Project,  a  school-based  program  last- 
ing from  Infancy  to  kindergarten  for  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  provided  parent  edu- 
cation and  support,  diagmostic  monitoring 
and  education  programs  for  children.  Evalua- 
tion of  children  in  the  second  grade  who  had 
participated  in  the  program  as  preschoolers 
found  that  program  children  were  one-half  as 
likely  as  the  comparison  group  to  experience 
difficulty  in  learning  during  second  grade, 
and  program  parents  initiated  40%  more  con- 
tacts with  second  grade  teachers  than  com- 
parison group  parents." 

Bereuter-Clement.  J.,  et  al.  Changed  Lives. 
The  Effects  of  the  Perry  Preschool  Program 
on  Youths  through  Age  19.  Mongraphs  of  the 
High-Scope  Educational  Research  Founda- 
tion. Number  Eight.  Ypsllantl,  MI.  1984. 

"The  Perry  Preschool  study  shows  that  an 
enriched  early  childhood  education  proves 
school  success;  increased  employabllity  and 
lowers  need  for  public  welfare;  helps  to  pre- 
vent criminal  activity  and  is  exceptionally 
cost  effective.  With  regard  to  school  success, 
persons  who  had  attended  preschool  bad  bet- 
ter grades,  fewer  failing  marks,  and  fewer  ab- 
sences in  elementary  school;  they  required 
fewer  special  education  services  and  were 
more  likely  to  continue  their  education  or 
get  vocational  training  than  their  no-pre- 
school counterparts. 

"By  age  19,  the  preschool  group's  employ- 
ment experience  was  significantly  better 
than  the  experience  of  the  no-preschool 
groups.  Study  participants  who  attended  pre- 
school were  more  likely  to  be  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  age  19  Interview,  and  they 
were  employed  more  months  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  they  became  19. 

"Researchers  calculated  that  the  value  of 
benefits  beyond  age  19  of  participants  ex- 
ceeds seven  times  the  cost  for  one  year  of 
preschool  (in  1961  dollars).  They  estimate 
that  a  SI  investment  In  preschool  education 
returns  16  in  taxpayer  savings  because  of 
lower  special  education  costs,  lower  public 
welfare  costs,  higher  worker  productivity 
and  lower  costs  of  crime  (Tables  26  and  27)." 

Weikart,  D.  Testimony  at  hearing.  Preven- 
tion Strategies  for  Healthy  Babies  and 
Healthy  Children.  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  families.  U.S.  House  of 
Representaives.  Washington,  DC.  June  30, 
1983. 

Testimony  reported  Hndings  of  the  High/ 
Scope  Perry  Pre-school  Project  indicating  a 


higher  rate  of  school  success  and  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  lower  arrest  rate  and  lesser 
likelihood  of  appearing  on  welfare  rolls.  A 
summary  of  the  cost/benefit  analysis  states: 

"For  every  dollar  invested  in  one  year  of 
high  quality  preschool  education  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children,  the  re- 
turns to  society  over  the  lifetime  of  the  sub- 
ject are  approximately:  SI  in  reduced  public 
school  education  costs:  SO  cents  in  reduced 
crime  costs:  25  cents  in  reduced  cost  of  wel- 
fare administration  (in  addition  S2.25  in  re- 
duced taxpayer's  costs  of  welfare);  and  S3  in 
increased  lifetime  earnings  (75  cents  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues).  .  .  .Return  on  invest- 
ment to  society  for  each  SI  is  S4.75." 

Lazar,  I.,  et  al.  Lasting  Effects  of  Early 
Education.  Monographs  of  the  Society  for 
Research  In  Child  Development,  47  (2-3,  Se- 
rial No.  195).  1962 

Study  of  the  long-term  effects  of  early 
childhood  education  experience  on  children 
from  low-income  families,  based  on  second- 
ary analyses  of  data  trom  several  preschool 
programs.  Resutls  indicate  effects  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas:  School  competence,  developed 
abilities,  children's  attitudes  and  values,  and 
impact  on  the  family.  Findings  include  the 
following: 

"Children  who  attended  programs  were  sig- 
nificantly more  likely  to  meet  their  school's 
basic  requirements; 

"Across  six  programs  whose  data  could  be 
pooled  for  the  analysis,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  rate  of  assignment  to  special 
education  among  children  in  the  early  inter- 
vention group  (13.8%),  compared  to  the  con- 
trol group  (28.6%); 

"Across  eight  projects,  the  program  group 
bad  a  lower  median  rate  of  grade  retention  of 
25.4%  compared  to  30.5%  in  the  control 
group; 

"Program  particii>ants  surpassed  controls 
on  IQ  tests  for  several  years  after  the  pro- 
gram had  ended; 

"Children  who  had  attended  early  edu- 
cation programs  were  significantly  more 
likely  than  were  controls  to  give  achieve- 
ment-related reasons,  such  as  school  or  work 
accomplisliments,  for  being  proud  of  them- 
selves; 

"Across  all  projects,  mothers  of  program 
graduates  were  more  satisfied  with  their 
children's  school  performance  than  were 
mothers  of  control  children.  Mothers  of  pro- 
gram participants  also  had  higher  aspira- 
tions for  their  children. 

"In  one  state,  prog'^m  families  were  less 
likely  to  use  foster  care  services." 

Ziegler,  E.,  et  al.  Project  Head  Start.  New 
York:  The  Free  Press.  1979. 

Review  of  the  history  and  effects  of  Head 
Start  after  13  years  of  program  operation  in 
1979.  It  summarizes  aspects  of  Head  Start's 
success  as  follows: 

"At  the  simplest  level,  it  has  provided  nu- 
tritious meals,  vaccinations,  and  dental  care 
to  children  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
bad  them.  The  improved  physical  health  of 
Head  Start  children  is  a  concrete,  exciting, 
and  too  often  ignored  accomplishment. 

"Many  studies  of  Head  Start  have  focused 
on  the  intellectual  and  academic  develop- 
ment of  those  children  who  participated,  dis- 
regarding the  children's  social  and  emo- 
tional development  or  the  program's  impact 
on  conmiunities.  Repeated  educational  eval- 
uations of  Head  Stai-t  have  left  no  doubt  that 
it  has  striking  short-term  affects  on  chil- 
dren's social  and  cognitive  development. 

"Parents  who  participated  in  Head  Start 
were  able  to  exercise  control  over  their  own 
lives  by  influencing  decisions  about  the  care 
of  their  children.  Many  parents  gained  career 
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training:  and  even  employment.  Others 
learned  how  to  affect  political  Institutions. 
According:  to  the  parents'  own  testimony, 
their  Improved  self-esteem  changed  their  re- 
lations to  their  children  and  their  commu- 
nlUes." 

Increased  employability 

Schweinhart,  L.J.  1967.  op.  cit. 

Deutsch.  M.,  1965.  op.  cit. 

Berreuter-Clement,  J.,  et  al.  1984.  op.  cit. 
Reduced  deliiiQuency  and  dependence  on  public 

assistance  and  in  reports  of  criminal  actimty 

Lally.  J.R..  et  al.  1968.  op.  cit. 

Schweinhart,  L.J.  1967.  op.  cit. 

Famworth.  M.,  et  al.  "Preschool  Interven- 
tion, School  Success  and  Delinquency  in  a 
High-Risk  Sample  of  Youth."  American  Edu- 
cational Research  Journal.  Vol.  22.  Fall  1985. 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Perry  Pre- 
school project,  researchers  assessed  the  de- 
linquent behavior  of  125  teenagers  identified 
at  ages  3  and  4  as  being  at  high  risk  of  school 
failure.  One-half  of  the  students  were  as- 
signed to  an  intensive  preschool  intervention 
program,  the  other  half  were  not.  The  re- 
searchers found  that  low  IQ  and  achievement 
scores  did  not  predict  delinquent  activity  by 
age  15,  but  found  that  preschool  intervention 
reduced  Involvement  in  two  types  of  delin- 
quency (dishonesty  and  escape). 

Berreuter-Clement,  J.,  et  al.  1984.  op.  cit. 

Weikart,  D.  1963.  op.  cit. 

Improvement  in  students'  views  of  themselves; 
increased  maternal  satisfaction 

Lally,  J.R.,  et  al.  1968.  op.  cit. 

Lazar,  I.,  et  al.  1962.  op.  cit. 

Positive  effects  for  parents  and  family 

National  Head  Start  Association.  Head 
Start:  The  Nation's  Pride.  A  Nation's  Chal- 
lenge. Recommendations  for  Head  Start  in 
the  1990'8.  The  Report  of  the  Silver  Ribbon 
Panel.  Washington,  DC.  1990. 

"Reviews  of  Head  Start  show  that  in  1968- 
89:  (1)  99%  of  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
90  days  or  more  completed  medical  screen- 
ing; (2)  96%  of  those  identified  as  needing 
treatment  received  it;  (3)  96%  had  completed 
all  of  the  required  immunizations  or  were 
up-to-date  in  their  immunizations;  (4)  more 
than  35%  of  the  staff  were  parents  of  current 
or  former  Head  Start  children,  and  more 
than  443,000  parents  volunteered  in  their 
local  Head  Start  programs." 

The  Infant  Health  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 1990.  op.  cit. 

Oyemade,  U.,  et  al.  "The  Relationship  Be- 
tween Head  Start  Parental  Involvement  and 
the  Eksonomic  and  Social  Self-Sufflciency  of 
Head  Start  Families."  Journal  of  Negro  Eklu- 
caUon.  Vol.  58. 1969. 

"The  researchers  examined  the  impact  of 
parental  Involvement  on  Head  Start  fami- 
lies. They  found  that  fewer  families  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  at  the  end  of  their 
Head  Start  experience  than  at  the  beginning. 
More  parents  had  earned  college  credit  or  de- 
grees. Parents  who  were  more  actively  in- 
volved were  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
employed  and  to  have  incomes  above  the 
poverty  level." 

Ootts,  E.E.  1969.  op.  cit. 

Selte,  v.,  et.  al.  "Effects  of  Family  Sup- 
port Intervention:  A  Ten- Year  Follow-up." 
Child  Development.  Vol.  56. 1965. 

"Analysis  of  the  long-term  outcomes  of  a 
comprehensive,  30-month  family  support 
intervention  program  for  first-born,  healthy 
babies  trom  families  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  revealed  that,  when  compared 
with  a  control  group,  (1)  the  experimental 
mothers  had  completed  significantly  more 
years   of  education   than   had   the   control 


mothers;  (2)  the  children  in  the  experimental 
group  missed  significantly  less  school — 7.3 
days  as  compared  to  13.3  days  for  the  control 
group. 

"On  the  average,  boys  in  the  control  group 
received  school  services  costing  Sl,570  above 
the  regular  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  experi- 
mental group,  the  extra  cost  of  services  aver- 
aged S450  per  child. 

"The  cost  of  the  experimental  program  was 
S20,000  measured  in  1982  dollars  for  the  full 
period  of  intervention.  The  authors  estimate 
costs  for  the  control  group  at  approximately 
S40.000  per  family." 

Reece,  C.  1965.  op.  cit. 

Lazar,  I.,  et  al.  1982.  op.  cit. 

Zigler,  E..  et  al.  1979.  op.  cit. 
Cost  effectiveness 

Bamett.  W.S.  and  Escobar,  CM.  "Eco- 
nomic costs  and  benefits  of  early  interven- 
tion." in  Handbook  of  Early  Childhood  Inter- 
vention, Shonkoff,  J.P.  and  Meisels,  S.J. 
(eds.)  Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  1990. 

"Analysis  of  early  intervention  studies 
shows  that  early  intervention  for  disadvan- 
taged children  and  their  families  can  be  a 
sound  economic  investment.  Home-based 
programs  are  a  low-cost  option  that  appear 
particularly  effective  as  early  Intervention 
programs  for  infants.  More  expensive  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Yale  Family  Support  pro- 
gram, generate  substantial  long-term  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren." 

Schweinhart,  L.J.  and  Weikart,  D.P.  "The 
High-Scope  Perry  Preschool  Study,  Similar 
Studies,  and  Their  Implications  for  Public 
Policy  in  the  United  States,"  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education:  Policy  Issues  for  the  1990e. 
Stegelln,  D.  (ed)  Norwood,  NJ:  Ablex  (In 
Press). 

"The  Perry  Preschool  Program  returned 
$3.00  for  every  $1  Invested  in  the  60-week  pro- 
gram for  3-  and  4-year  old  children  and  S5.95 
for  every  $1  invested  in  the  30-week  program 
for  4-year  olds.  Authors  report  that  S14.9  bil- 
lion is  currently  being  spent  in  public  and 
private  funds  for  early  childhood  programs. 
They  suggest  that  if  an  additional  $16.6  bil- 
lion were  spent  on  quality  early  childhood 
programs  for  both  part-time  and  full-time 
programs,  and  the  programs  were  as  cost-ef- 
fective as  the  Perry  Preschool  Project,  then 
the  return  to  taxpayers  would  be  S56.2  bil- 
lion. The  $31.5  billion  price  tag  for  good  early 
childhood  programs  compares  to  a  national 
exi>enditure  of  $11.5  billion  per  grade  level  in 
public  schools." 

Ootts.  Edward  Earl.  1969.  op.  cit. 

Lally,  J.R.  et  al.  1968.  op.  cit. 

Schweinhart.  L.J.  1967. 

Seltz.  1965.  op.  cit. 

Berreuter-Clement,  J.,  et  al.  1964.  op.  cit. 

Weikart,  D.  1983.  op.  cit. 

Now  Everyone  Loves  Head  Start 
(By  Ronald  Henkoff) 
Suddenly  Head  Start  is  on  nearly 
everybody's  agenda.  Calling  the  $1.4  billion 
federal  preschool  program  "something  near 
and  dear  to  all  of  us,"  President  Bush  pro- 
poses to  spend  an  additional  $500  million  on 
it  next  year.  That  increase,  by  far  the  larg- 
est in  Head  Start's  25-year  history,  would 
create  places  or  another  180.000  children, 
raising  nationwide  enrollment  to  670,000.  In 
Congress  the  House  child  care  bill,  passed  in 
March,  earmarks  $100  million  more.  Leading 
Democrats  in  both  houses  are  sponsoring  leg- 
islation that  would  swell  the  program's 
budget  to  S7.7  billion  by  1994.  The  goal:  to  en- 
sure a  slot  for  every  income-eligible  child  be- 


tween ages  3  and  5.  some  2.5  million  kids  in 
all. 

Business  leaders  too.  are  calling  for  a  big- 
ger and  better  Head  Start.  "We  must  inter- 
vene as  early  as  possible  in  the  lives  of  dis- 
advantaged children,  in  order  to  prevent  fail- 
ure before  it  happens."  says  James  Renter. 
CEO  of  Honejrwell.  Other  champions  of  ex- 
pansion include  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  the  business-led  Commit- 
tee for  E)conomlc  Development.  Wade  Horn, 
who  supervises  the  program  as  commissioner 
of  the  Administration  for  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families,  is  overjoyed:  "It's  just  a  ter- 
rific time  for  Head  Start.  All  these  forces  are 
coming  together  and  saying.  "This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works." 

A  survivor  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  War  on 
Poverty,  Head  Start  has  become  that  rarest 
of  rare  birds,  a  government  education  initia- 
tive that  is  cheap,  lean,  and  thick  with  suc- 
cess stories.  Horn's  agency,  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  em- 
ploys only  225  bureaucrats  to  oversee  Head 
Start.  It  spends  $2,885  per  child  per  year  for 
a  half  day.  slightly  more  than  half  what  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  spend  for  a 
full  day.  But  the  preschool  classes  have  two 
teachers  for  every  20  students,  vs.  one  teach- 
er for  25  on  average  in  public  schools.  Head 
Start  also  provides  more  services. 

Study  after  study  demonstrates  that  Head 
Start  by  and  large  does  what  it  was  designed 
to  do.  The  program  is  not  an  all-purpose 
antioxin  for  the  multiple  afflictions  of  mod- 
em-day poverty.  But  it  does  enable  most 
participants  to  enter  kindergarten  better 
prepared  intellectually,  emotionally,  and  so- 
cially than  their  non-preschool  peers. 

Head  Start  typically  introduces  kids  to 
such  educational  basics  as  the  alphabet  and 
grives  them  the  opportunity  to  socialize  and 
develop  motor  skills.  But  it  works  because 
its  definition  of  education  extends  well  be- 
yond counting  and  coloring,  singing  and 
sharing.  The  program  provides  pupils  with 
nutritionally  sound  meals,  comprehensive 
medical  and  dental  exams,  critical  childhood 
inoculations,  and  individual  psychological 
counseling.  It  also  offers  a  mainstream  class- 
room experience  to  some  60,000  handicapped 
children. 

There  is  no  fixed  curriculum.  Federal  regru- 
lations  set  broad  goals,  such  as  "encouraging 
children  to  explore.  exi>eriment.  and  ques- 
tion." The  1.300  local  programs — operated  by 
city  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
public  school  systems — decide  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  the  classroom.  The  programs 
must  answer  to  policy  councils  made  up  of 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Head  Start  also  provides  a  kick  start  for 
parents.  The  program  has  hired  thousands  as 
assistant  teachers  and  inspires  countless 
others  to  return  to  school  and  seek  new  ca- 
reers. It  can  become  a  pivotal  point  in  the 
lives  of  entire  families. 

When  Marlene  Holloway,  now  29,  moved  to 
Minneai»lls  from  Oary,  Indiana,  four  years 
ago,  she  was  an  isolated  and  unemployed 
mother  of  five,  married  to  an  abusive,  alco- 
holic husband.  Her  son.  Melvln,  now  6.  was  so 
shy  that  he  used  to  run  upstairs  whenever 
visitors  came  to  the  house.  "Head  Start 
brought  Melvin  out  of  his  shell."  says 
Holloway.  It  did  the  same  for  her.  First  she 
volunteered  as  a  bus  attendant,  then  as  a 
classroom  assistant.  Now  she  chairs  the  local 
Head  Start  Policy  Council. 

Tall,  slender,  and  visibly  self-confident, 
Holloway  has  separated  trom  her  husband. 
She  is  also  enrolled  in  a  state-funded  court- 
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who  were  studied  went  to  school.  Many  poor 
children  now  inhabit  a  world  of  substandard 
housing,  drug  addiction,  child  neglect,  and 
domestic  violence.  "The  problems  that  poor 
kids  face  are  bigger  than  Head  Start  can  deal 
with,"  asserts  Douglas  Besharov,  a  resident 
scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute. "Kids  who  have  to  step  over  hypo- 
dermic needles  on  their  way  to  the  classroom 
aren't  going  to  get  to  college  because  of  3V^ 
hours  of  play  school." 

Perhaps  not.  But  Head  Start  does  have  an 
impact  that  goes  beyond  preparing  children 
for  kindergarten.  In  1985,  CSR  Inc.,  a  Wash- 
ington consulting  firm  hired  by  the  govern- 
ment, published  an  analysis  of  210  follow-up 
studies  of  Head  Start  participants.  Their 
conclusions:  Head  Start  graduates  score 
higher  on  congnltive  testa  and  are  less  likely 
than  their  non-Head  Start  peers  to  be  held 
back  in  grade  (a  well-known  early  indicator 
of  school  failure)  or  placed  in  special  edu- 
cation classes. 

CSR  aslo  found  that  Head  Start  grads 
tends  to  lose  their  edge  in  cognitive  testing 
after  the  first  grade.  To  combat  this  prob- 
lem, which  Head  Start  officials 
euphemistically  call  the  transistion  issue. 
Commissioner  Horn  Is  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  develop  follow-up 
programs— perhaps  in  the  form  of  individual 
counseling— for  Head  Start  graduates.  But 
the  levellng-down  may  be  less  the  fault  of 
the  program  than  an  indictment  of  Ameri- 
ca's public  school  systems. 

Both  Head  Start  and  the  schools  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  role  played  by 
parents.  Children  whose  parents  were  highly 
involved  in  Head  Start  do  consistently  better 
on  cognitive  tests,  the  CSR  study  found. 
Says  Zigler  of  Yale:  "What  causes  the 
longterm  benefits  is  really  the  parents.  They 
tell  their  children  that  school  is  important. 
They  encourage  success." 

Good  Head  Start  centers  make  herculean 
efforts  to  get  parents  involved.  They  urge 
them  to  volunteer  in  the  classroom,  to  read 
to  their  children  every  day.  to  sit  on  policy 
councils.  For  many  mothers  and  fathers,  the 
local  center  becomes  a  combination  club- 
house and  support  group.  Guest  speakers 
offer  them  seminars  on  diverse  topics — nutri- 
tion, substance  abuse,  household  budgeting, 
assertiveness  training,  and  resume-writing. 
And  Head  Start's  resident  family  services 
worker  often  acts  as  a  personal  Theseus, 
guiding  baffled  parents  through  the  labyrin- 
thine world  of  government  services — welfare, 
public  housing,  health  care,  drug  counseling, 
and  family  courts. 

Jeffrey  (not  his  real  name),  a  blond,  lanky 
5-year-old.  suffered  physical  and  mental 
abuse  at  the  Arizona  home  of  his  mother  and 
her  boyfriend.  Jeffrey's  baby  brother  was  so 
severely  injured  that  doctors  gave  him  only 
a  50%  chance  of  survival  and  virtually  no 
chance  of  ever  walking  or  talking.  Today, 
both  boys  are  in  the  custody  of  their  father, 
and  Jeffrey  is  enrolled  in  Head  Start.  "Jeff 
has  progressed  three  years  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half,"  says  the  father,  an  auto  me- 
chanic. "And  he's  helped  me  teach  his  broth- 
er." Now  2Vi.  the  younger  boy  has  learned  to 
run.  count,  and  smile. 

Many  Head  Start  directors  think  the  fam- 
ily outreach  aspects  of  the  program  need  to 
be  strengthened.  "A  lot  of  these  families  are 
in  a  big  hole  that  they  just  can't  get  out  of." 
says  Mary  Ann  Perez,  director  of  the  100-stu- 
dent  Cartwrlght  Head  Start  program  in 
Phoenix.  In  just  the  past  few  months.  Perez 
has  dealt  with  child  abuse,  attempted  sui- 
cide, homicide,  drug  addiction,  wife  beating, 
and   accidental    drowning.   The   caseworker 


who  counsels  at  Cartwrlght  has  to  handle  180 
families. 

The  betting  in  Washington  is  that  Con- 
erress  and  the  President  will  agree  on  an  infu- 
sion of  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion  for  next 
year.  Head  Start  deserves  the  money,  but 
spending  it  efficiently  will  require  care- 
even  a  well-run  private  corporation  can  get 
into  trouble  when  it  tries  to  expand  too  rap- 
idly. Some  of  the  funds  should  go  to  higher 
teacher  salaries  and  beneflts,  more  training 
and  Inspection,  and  lightening  social  worker 
caseloads.  Congress  should  also  be  careful 
about  calling  for  more  full-day  and  full-year 
classes.  They  make  sense  up  to  a  point,  but 
if  Head  Start  becomes  just  a  glorified  baby- 
sitting program  for  low-income  parents,  it 
could  lose  its  educational  focus. 

Business  can  also  play  a  larger  role,  and 
not  just  by  speaking  up  for  Head  Start — al- 
though that  certainly  helps.  In  Minneapolis 
leading  employers  routinely  donate  money, 
toys,  clothes,  food,  and  playground  equip- 
ment to  parents  in  Community  Action 
(PICA),  a  countrywide  Head  Start  program 
serving  872  children.  In  Dallas.  Texas  Instru- 
ments has  pledged  S288,000  to  help  fund  a  new 
full-day,  full-year  program,  which  the  com- 
pany hopes  will  become  a  nationwide  show- 
case for  preschool  education. 

Robert  Neal  Jr.  runs  the  full-day  Head 
Start  class  at  Dunbar  Manor,  one  of  Dayton, 
Ohio's  most  troubled  public  housing  projects. 
Formerly  a  professional  pop  singer,  the 
stocky  and  goateed  Neal  is  nattily  attired  in 
a  pink  shirt,  vest,  dark  pants,  and  cowboy 
boots.  With  exquisite  patience,  he  induces  a 
shy  girl  in  comrows  to  describe  the  features 
of  her  latest  creation,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  amorphous  lump  of 
clay.  It  is,  explains  the  girl  proudly,  actually 
a  giraffe. 

Neal,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Head  Start 
for  ten  years,  still  receives  visits  trom  some 
of  his  earliest  students.  They  stop  by  to 
thank  him.  A  married  father  of  two  and  one 
of  Head  Start's  few  male  teachers,  Neal 
earns  just  $14,000  a  year,  a  far  cry  from  the 
$60,000  a  year  he  sometimes  made  as  a  singer. 
"I  feel  like  I'm  worth  more."  he  says,  "but 
when  the  kids  leave  here  at  the  end  of  the 
day  feeling  good  about  themselves,  I  know 
that  I've  been  rewarded." 

With  increased  funding,  judiciously  ap- 
plied, Head  Start  should  be  good  for  another 
25  years  of  little  success  stories. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1991] 
Kids  at  Risk  in  Mr.  Bush's  Budget 

In  memory  and  in  the  occasional  novel,  the 
1980's  are  seen  as  an  Age  of  Affluence.  But  for 
America's  children,  they  were  the  Age  of  In- 
difference. And  If  President  Bush's  budget 
message  is  any  guide,  more  years  of  offlcial 
neglect  lie  ahead. 

A  nationwide  survey  just  released  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy  con- 
tains a  few  shreds  of  good  news.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  went  down  several  points.  So 
did  the  child  death  rate.  And  more  kids  are 
graduating  from  high  school.  But  every 
other  important  indicator  of  children's  well- 
being  tells  a  sad  story. 

The  percentage  of  low-birth-weight  babies 
is  up.  So  is  the  percentage  of  babies  bom  out 
of  wedlock  to  adolescent  mothers.  The  per- 
centage of  babies  living  with  both  parents 
went  down.  Moreover,  life  Improved  little  as 
the  children  grew  older.  The  violent  death 
rate  for  teen-agers  rose  12  percent  ftom  1984 
to  1988.  And  the  juvenile  incarceration  rate 
rose  41  percent  from  1979  to  1987. 

Over  all.  the  percentage  of  American  chil- 
dren in  poverty  rose  26  percent  between  1979 
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and  1969,  and  whites  suffered  along  with 
blacks.  Alttaougrh  black  and  Hispanic  chil- 
dren are  far  more  likely  to  be  poor,  the  per- 
centage of  white  children  living  In  poverty 
rose  36  percent. 

There's  little  reason  to  believe  that  these 
flgxtres  will  soon  Improve.  With  one  big-  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Bush's  budgetary  proposals  In- 
volve more  slelght-of-hand  than  substance. 
The  exception  Is  his  proposal  for  generous  In- 
creases In  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC)  and  smaller  Increases  for  childhood 
Immunization.  Both  proposals  could  further 
reduce  the  childhood  death  rate. 

Mr.  Bush  also  proposed  to  lower  the  trag- 
ically high  Infant  mortality  rate  In  10  Amer- 
ican cities.  But  to  achieve  that  result  he 
may  put  poor  Infants  In  other  parts  of  the 
countiy  at  risk.  That's  because  the  money 
for  the  cities  Initiative  will  be  siphoned 
away  trom  some  community  health  centers — 
specifically  the  centers'  year-old  rural  out- 
reach program— as  well  as  from  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant.  Mr. 
Bush  thus  flouts  the  recommendations  of  his 
own  Task  Force  on  Infant  Mortality,  which 
last  fall  urged  Increased  funding  for  both. 

Although  he  has  been  extravagant  in  his 
praise  for  Head  Start,  the  President  is  reluc- 
tant to  put  money  where  his  mouth  is.  The 
suggested  Increase  for  the  program  is  more 
than  enough  to  stay  ahead  of  inflation  but 
nowhere  near  enough  to  realize  Congress' 
goal  for  Head  Start — enrolling  every  eligible 
child  in  America  by  1994. 

And  the  proposed  16  percent  cut  in  foster 
care  will  have  a  cruel  effect  on  the  kind  of 
preplacement  services  that  make  it  possible 
for  a  child  to  stay  out  of  foster  care,  like 
counseling  for  families  and  various  preven- 
tion activities. 

What  is  truly  sad  about  this  aspect  of  the 
President's  budget  Is  that  the  money  is  com- 
ing out  of  programs  that  work.  If  America  is 
still  not  certain  about  how  to  help  its  trou- 
bled teen-agers,  it  has  more  than  a  few  good 
ideas  about  how  to  help  the  very  young.  Help 
them  today,  and  there'll  be  fewer  poor  and 
desperate  kids  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee,  Senator 
Kennedy,  in  introducing  legislation 
that,  for  many  of  us,  is  the  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  that  began  more  than  25 
years  ago.  In  that  dream,  every  child 
would  have  a  chance  to  realize  his  or 
her  potential — potential  that  for  many 
low-income  children  is  limited  early  in 
life.  The  means  to  achieve  that  dream 
was  embodied  in  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, which  seeks  to  intervene  at  a 
young  age  to  fight  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty. 

This  year,  however.  Head  Start  has 
room  from  fewer  than  one  out  of  every 
three  eligible  children.  By  enacting  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  to 
make  Head  Start  an  entitlement,  we 
could  give  every  eligible  child  a  chance 
at  that  dream.  It  would  be  a  chance  to 
get  a  good  start  in  life  through  the 
comprehensive  developmental,  health, 
and  social  services  Head  Start  provides 
for  children  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  fully  fund- 
ing Head  Start  is  not  foreign  to  the 
Senate.  During  the  HeaSd  Start  reau- 
thorization laat  year,  we  approved  au- 


thorization levels  to  do  just  that  by 
unanimous  consent,  not  once,  but 
twice.  We  laid  out  a  blueprint  to  allow 
every  eligible  child  to  participate  in 
the  Head  Start  Program  by  1994— and 
not  one  voice  was  raised  in  opposition. 

The  roots  of  this  support  are  not  hard 
to  find.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Head 
Start  works.  It  works  because  it  is 
founded  on  some  very  basic  principles 
that  the  experts  tell  us  over  and  over 
can  address  the  effects  of  poverty  on 
families.  Those  principles  include  early 
intervention  at  a  critical  time  in  a 
child's  development,  comprehensive 
services  that  take  into  account  the 
whole  family's  needs,  quality  staff  and 
developmentally  appropriate  curricula, 
and  lastly  but  most  importantly,  pa- 
rental and  community  involvement. 

Studies  have  found  that  Head  Start 
students  are  less  likely  to  be  placed  in 
special  education  classes  or  to  be  re- 
tained in  grade.  Head  Start  cannot  "in- 
oculate" children  against  poverty.  But 
research  has  shown  consistently  that 
high-quality  early  childhood  services 
have  a  positive  impact  on  young  low- 
income  children.  They  are  better  pre- 
pared when  they  enter  school.  Their 
good  start  probably  helps  them  do  bet- 
ter while  in  school.  Doing  better  in 
school  tends  to  lead  to  a  more  success- 
ful adolescence  and  adult  life,  with 
lower  rates  of  delinquency,  teenage 
pregnancy,  and  welfare  usage,  and 
higher  rates  of  school  completion  and 
employment.  Truly,  a  good  beginning 
has  no  end. 

In  its  report  "Head  Start:  The  Na- 
tion's Pride,  A  Nation's  Challenge," 
the  Head  Start  Silver  Ribbon  Panel 
noted  that  "Head  Start  is  not  an  ex- 
pense, it  is  an  investment."  The  panel 
is  joined  in  that  opinion  by  many  busi- 
ness leaders  who  recognize  that  a  com- 
petitive work  force  starts  with  getting 
young  children  ready  for  school.  The 
Committee  for  Ekionomic  Development, 
the  National  Alliance  for  Business,  and 
the  Business  Coalition  for  Education 
Reform  all  have  called  for  the  full 
amount  of  funding  needed  to  allow 
every  eligible  child  to  participate  in 
Head  Start. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  we  in  Con- 
gress made  a  promise  to  poor  children 
in  this  country  that  every  one  of  them 
should  have  the  chance  to  enter  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  enrich  those  all-im- 
portant preschool  years.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  good  on  that  promise  by 
making  Head  Start  an  entitlement. 
But  if  you  are  not  moved  by  the  idea  of 
giving  youngsters  and  their  parents  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  grow,  then 
think  of  the  savings  down  the  road  in 
special  education,  welfare,  and  crimi- 
nal justice  costs.  Think  of  the  need  to 
prepare  children  for  school  if  we  are  to 
achieve  true  education  reform.  Think 
of  the  need  to  have  a  strong,  high-qual- 
ity work  force  if  our  Nation  is  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  markets  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 


that  the  Silver  Ribbon  Panel  is  right: 
Head  Start  is  not  an  expense,  it  is  an 
investment.  And  it  is  an  Investment  we 
can't  afford  not  to  make.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 

S.  912.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  synthetic  staple  fibers  con- 
taining 84  percent  or  more  by  weight  of 
vinyl  chloride  and  14  percent  or  more 
by  weight  or  vinyl  acetate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8U8Pi2<810N  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  SYNTHETIC 
STAPLE  FIBEB8 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  a  temporary  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  staple  fibers  composed  of  at 
least  84  percent  vinyl  acetate,  known 
as  vinyon.  Vinyon  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  specialty  paper,  such  as  teabags 
and  other  nonwoven  products. 

The  sole  domestic  producer  of  vinyon 
discontinued  the  product  of  1989,  leav- 
ing a  German  company  as  the  only 
available  source  of  the  material.  My 
bill  would  allow  duty  free  entry 
through  the  end  of  1995  to  fibers  with 
tolerance  of  plus  or  minus  1  percent 
from  the  standard  85  percent  vinyl 
chloride,  15  percent  vinyl  acetate  for- 
mulation of  the  material. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SYNTHETIC  STAPLE  FIBEIIS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  n  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  heading: 


•9902.55.03 
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(b)  Effective  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  BA  JCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DODD,    \r.    RIEOLE,    and    Mr. 
BOREN): 
S.  913.  A  bill  10  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o'  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  eligible  for  certain 
small  issuer  exceptions,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  KXKMPT  BO!  ID  SMPLIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  1  ilr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Tix-E^xempt  Bond  Sim- 
plification Act  >f  1991.  This  will  ad- 
dress an  area  o  mowing  concern  for 
State  and  loctl  governments— their 
ability  to  issue  tax-exempt  debt.  The 
1986  Tax  Act  and  the  corresponding 
regulations  interpreting  that  legisla- 
tion have  left  S^te  and  local  govern- 
ments burdened  [with  complex  restric- 
tions on  what  th^y  can  finance  and  how 
they  can  finance  it.  While  the  Federal 
Government  reduces  its  financial  com- 
mitment to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  as  tlje  President's  recently 
announced  tranabortation  program  ex- 
emplifies. State  and  local  governments 
need  greater,  no<  less,  flexibility  in  ob- 
taining financing  for  essential  infra 
structure. 

The  current  ecjonomic  recession  only 
exacerbates  the  problems  State  and 
local  governments  are  having  meeting 
Bmmitments  for  ongo- 
the  need  for  invest- 
structure.  As  State 
lents  enter  the  1990's. 
will  be  required  for 
:illties  in  order  to 
meet  the  requliements  of  the  Clean 
Water  and  Cleap  Air  Acts.  The  past 
decade  of  reduced  Federal  infrastruc- 
ture expenditure  for  airports,  high-* 
ways  and  mass  transit  has  left  our 
economy  captive  to  air  traffic  delays, 
costly  detours  f«r  our  trucking  indus- 
try, and  workei  time  lost  to  traffic 
Janis.  I 

More  importaiitly,  it  has  afl^ected 
American  competitiveness.  In  the  early 
1960'b,  the  Unlte^  States  began  building 
sportation  system, 
structure  at  all  levels 
tien  absorbed  almost  4 
Nation's  GNP;  it  held 
rough  the  1960's.  The 
)f  the  American 
But  the  growth  of 
3n  the  nation's  trans- 
declined  throughout 
the  1970*8,  just  I  as  our  productivity 
growth  declined]  Infrastructure  spend- 
ing declined  even  more  sharply  in  the 
1980'8.  to  the  point  where  the  Nation 
was  spending  only  2  percent  of  GNP  on 
building  and  nsiintalning  infrastruc- 
ture. If  we  are  t^  have  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  attaiii  preeminence  in  the 
competitive  ne^  international  econ- 
on\y,  we  at  the  federal  level  must  seek 
ways  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments meet  thei  e  challenges.  The  leg- 
islation we  wil  introduce  does  not 
solve  these  prob  ems.  but  it  does  make 
it  eaaier  and  lee  s  costly  for  local  gov- 
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emments  to  respond  to  these  problems 
themselves. 

First,  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  threshold  arbitrage  exemption 
amount  for  small  government  issuers; 

Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  issuers  restrict  the  rate 
of  earnings  of  their  investments  if  they 
are  complying  with  the  rebate  require- 
ment; 

Third,  it  would  allow  governments  to 
keep  10  percent  of  their  investment 
earnings  if  they  rebate  the  remaining 
90  percent  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Fourth,  it  would  allow  governments 
the  benefit  of  the  change  in  law  en- 
acted last  year  for  construction 
projects  which  are  built  expeditiously 
retroactive  to  1986; 

Fifth,  it  would  eliminate  a  require- 
ment that  borrowed  money  not  be  used 
for  an  unrelated  or  disproportionate 
purpose;  and 

Sixth,  it  would  increase  the  market 
for  potential  purchasers  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  small  governmental  issuers 
by  allowing  banks  to  deduct  their  in- 
terest costs  for  owning  such  bonds. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  is  not 
without  its  policing  authority  as  well. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  mu- 
nicipal securities  industry  has  been 
alert  to  the  negative  response  by  Con- 
gress if  practices  develop  which  abuse 
or  appear  to  abuse  the  policy  behind 
letting  State  and  local  govermnents 
use  tax-exempt  financing.  Thus  this 
legislation  would  curb  a  certain  type  of 
financing  which  began  to  appear  last 
year  which  abuses  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing. 

The  practice  has  become  known  as 
the  camden  structure — a  refunding  of 
existing  bonds  with  zero  coupon  bonds 
which  is  used  to  relieve  the  issuer  of 
current  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  object  of  such  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism  is  to  avoid  the  ar- 
bitrage restrictions. 

The  municipal  bond  community 
should  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  local  governments,  not  pur- 
sue gimmicks  to  earn  arbitrage.  This 
legislation  attempts  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  legitimate  financing  needs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  those 
that  are  arbitrage  gimmicks. 

Last  year  32  organizations  represent- 
ing State  and  local  government  inter- 
ests endorsed  legislation  similar  to 
what  we  are  introducing  today.  Com- 
panion legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Anthony. 
Although  it  will  not  solve  the  problems 
facing  State  and  local  governments  in 
areas  like  inf^astructre,  education,  and 
the  environment,  the  legislation  will 
help  them  shoulder  the  responsibility 
in  a  more  cost  effective  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  913 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Exempt 
Bond  Simplincation  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  a.  CHANGES  IN  CERTAIN  RULES  RELATING 
TO  TAX-EXEMPT  BfmDS. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Exception  From  Rebate 
FOR  Small  Issuers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpara*Taph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 148(f)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  exception  for  grovemmental 
units  Issuing  S5,000,000  or  less  of  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "$5,000,000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "$25,000,000". 

(B)  by  strllclng  "with  general  taxing  pow- 
ers" each  place  it  appears, 

(0)  by  inserting  "or  on  behalf  or'  after  "Is- 
sued by"  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (IV)  of  clause 
(1)  and  In  clause  (vi)(I),  and 

(D)  by  striking  clause  (Iv)  and  redesignat- 
ing clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  thereof  as  clauses  (iv) 
and  (V),  respectively. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Clause  (v)  of 
section  148(f)(4)(D)  of  such  Code,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "clause  (V)"  and  inserting  "clause  (iv)". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  obli- 
gations Issued  after  December  31.  1990. 

(b)  EIxcEPTioN  From  Rebate  for  Construc- 
tion Bonds  Made  Retroacttve.- 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
7652  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
1301(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986." 

(2)  Retroactive  elections  PERMnrED.— In 
the  case  of  an  obligation  issued  before  De- 
cember 20,  1969,  the  period  for  making  any 
election  under  section  148(n(4)(C)(viii)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  amended 
by  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990) 
shall  not  expire  before  the  date  which  is  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Rebate  paid  not  to  be  refunded.— The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  rebated  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Exception  From  Pro  Rata  Allocation 
of  Interest  Expense  of  Financial  iNSTrru- 
TioNs  TO  Tax-Exempt  Interest  for  Small 
Issuers  Increased  to  S25.000.000.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
of  section  26S(bK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"SIO.OOO.OOO"  e&ch  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "S25.000,000". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31, 1990. 

(d)  Repeal  of  5  Percent  Unrelated  and 
Disproportionate  Prtvate  Use  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subsection  (b)  of  section 
141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  1966  (relat- 
ing to  private  business  tests)  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraplis  (4)  through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (8).  respectively. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  141(d)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  (b)(4)"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (b)(3)". 

(3)  EFFEcrrvE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  obli- 
gations issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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(e)  Rebate  PERMirrED  To  Correct  Fail- 
ures To  Yield  Restrict.— 

(1)  In  oekeral.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
148  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 
lating to  temporary  period  exception)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following-  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Rebate  PERMrrraD  to  correct  fail- 
ures to  yield  restrict.— 

"(A)  In  general.- a  bond  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  arbitrage  bond  by  reason  of 
any  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (d)  if  all  earnings 
which  would,  but  for  this  paragraph,  cause 
such  bond  to  be  an  arbitrage  bond  are  paid  to 
the  United  States  by  the  issuer  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f)(3). 

"(B)  Exception  with  respect  to  advance 
REFUNDIN08.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  as  such  require- 
ments apply  for  purposes  of  section 
149(d)(3)(A)(iv)(I). 

"(C)  ESCCEPTIONS  UNDER  REGULATIONS.- The 

Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  provid- 
ing that  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
circumstances  in  which  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  applies  for  a  purpose  other 
than  preventing  the  earning  of  arbitrage." 

(2)  Cross  reference.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  148  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  reasonably  required  reserve  or  re- 
placement fund)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Rebate  permitted  to  correct  fail- 
ures.—For  authority  to  rebate  to  correct 
failures  under  this  subsection,  see  subsection 
(c)(3)." 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  obli- 
gations Issued  after  August  15,  1986,  but  only 
with  resi>ect  to  earnings  accrued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Only  90  Percent  of  Arbitrage  Re- 
quired To  Be  Rebated.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  148(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  re- 
bate to  United  States)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "equal  to  the  sum  of  and  inserting 
"equal  to  90  percent  of  the  sum  or'. 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  TREATMENT  OF  ADVANCE  REFUNDING 
BONDS  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
A  DEVICE  RESULTING  IN  AMOUNTS 
BECOMING  AVAILABLE  WHICH  ARE 
INVESTED  IN  SUBSTANTIALLY  GUAR- 
ANTEED HIGHER  YIELDING  INVEST- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.- Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
149(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  abusive  transactions  prohibited) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "An  Issue  Is"  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(A)  In  general.— An  issue  Is",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Effect  of  funds  becoming  available 

WHICH  ARE  DEVESTED  IN  SUBSTANTIALLY  GUAR- 
ANTEED mOHER  YIELDING  INVESTMENTS.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  direct  or  Indirect  use  of  re- 
leased funds  to  acquire  higher  yielding  in- 
vestments shall  be  treated  as  a  device  em- 
ployed as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
Investment  property  so  acquired  has  a  sub- 
stantially guaranteed  yield  pursuant  to  a 
contract  entered  Into  during  the  180-day  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
issue  of  the  Issue  of  which  the  advance  re- 
funding bonds  are  a  part. 


"(11)  Released  Ftmos.- For  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  the  term  'released  funds'  means 
funds— 

"(I)  which  were  reasonably  expected  to  be 
used  to  pay  debt  service  on  the  refunded 
bonds  or  which  were  part  of  any  reserve  or 
replacement  fund  for  the  refunded  bonds,  and 

"(11)  which,  by  reason  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  advance  refunding  bonds,  are  made  avail- 
able for  a  use  other  than  the  payment  of  debt 
service  on  the  refunded  bonds  or  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  used  to  i>ay  debt  service  on  the 
refunded  bonds  until  a  later  time. 

"(ill)  Higher  yielding  investments.- For 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  term  'higher  yield- 
ing investments'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  148(b),  determined  using  the 
yield  on  the  issue  of  which  the  advance  re- 
funding bonds  are  a  part." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  refunding 
bonds  issued  after  February  26,  1990.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  honored  to  join  my  colleagrue.  Sen- 
ator Baucus,  in  introducing  the  Tax 
Exempt  Bond  Simplification  Act  of 
1991.  This  is  legislation  designed  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  adverse  and 
unforseen  consequences  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1986.  The  bill  will  imple- 
ment a  number  of  important  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Anthony  Com- 
mission on  Public  Finance,  and  will 
provide  much  needed  relief  for  State 
and  local  governments  seeking  to  raise 
funds  in  the  capital  markets.  With  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  the  cost  of  funds  will 
be  lowered  significantly.  Funds  now 
spent  on  lawyers  and  consultants  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  complicated 
requirements  of  the  1986  act  will  be  re- 
directed to  fund  infrastructure  for  our 
cities  and  States. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs'  Subcommittee  on 
Securities,  which  I  chair,  has  held  two 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  State  and  local 
governments  under  stress:  the  role  of 
the  capital  markets.  Just  this  morn- 
ing, we  heard  testimony  from  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  the  Government  Finance 
Officers'  Association,  as  well  as  ffom 
the  treasurer  of  my  State,  Frank 
Borges.  We  also  heard  from  our  col- 
league from  the  House,  Beryl  An- 
thony, who  has  devoted  more  time  and 
energy  to  the  subject  of  State  and  local 
finance  than  perhaps  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  recent  years. 

At  this  morning's  hearing,  and  at  our 
first  hearing  on  these  issues  a  month 
ago,  we  heard  dramatic  testimony 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
facing  State  and  local  governments. 
True,  there  are  some  States  and  cities 
that  are  doing  just  fine.  And,  there 
may  be  a  temptation  for  some  to  dls- 
coimt  the  problems  faced  by  others — 
and  rationalize  that  they  are  just  re- 
gional; or  just  big  city  problems. 

I  would  point  them  to  the  excellent 
testimony  of  Mayor  Bolen  this  morn- 
ing, and  to  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional   Governors'    Association.    Let's 


make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  crisis  in 
our  cities  is  a  national  crisis;  one 
which  requires  a  national  commitment. 
And  the  dramatic  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  State  governments— from  1989 
when  State  coffers  were  full,  to  1991 
when  they  are  the  lowest  levels  in  a 
decade — shows  that  no  State  is  im- 
mune. 

Let  me  turn,  flrst,  to  the  problems  in 
our  States.  The  report  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association  shows  that, 
firom  Cormecticut  to  California, 

State  fiscal  conditions  in  1991  are  the 
worst  in  nearly  a  decade.  The  most  Impor- 
tant single  indicator  of  State  fiscal  health- 
total  balances— has  fallen  to  a  level  of  S5.9 
billion,  or  just  2  percent  of  expenditures. 

If  you  leave  out  Alaska.  State  bal- 
ances are  about  1.5  percent  of  expendi- 
tures. That's  less  than  one-third  of 
what  they  were  just  2  years  ago. 

These  balances  are  important,  be- 
cause they  measure  the  amount  of  re- 
sources States  have  if  the  condition  of 
the  economy  declines.  The  report  says: 

Only  6  months  into  this  recession.  States 
are  at  nearly  the  same  level  of  distress  they 
were  after  more  than  a  year  of  recession  in 
fiscal  1983  *  *  *.  If  the  recession  persists  well 
into  [the  next  year.]  these  levels  are  likely 
to  be  far  worse  than  they  are  now  estimated 
to  be. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Greenspan  told  us 
yesterday,  we're  still  in  this  reces- 
sion— and  heading  deeper.  According  to 
the  Governors'  Association,  if  the  re- 
cession persists  into  fiscal  year  1992 — 
which  begins  for  most  States  this 
July — we  are  likely  to  see  more  tax  in- 
creases, more  budget  cuts — and,  I 
might  add,  far  less  investment  in  our 
human  and  physical  infrastructure. 

The  Governors'  report  show  that  29 
States  have  reduced  their  flscal  1991 
budgets  by  S8  billion.  Proposed  State 
tax  and  other  revenue  increases  for  fis- 
cal 1992  now  total  S6.6  billion— and  are 
likely  to  grow  if  the  recession  persists. 
More  tax  increases  and  budget  cuts  will 
be  necessai7  for  many  States  ji^st  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  We  can 
forget  about  funding  new  bridges,  new 
roads,  or  new  schools. 

And,  what  about  the  cities?  It  is 
clear  that  our  States  are  in  no  position 
to  help  our  cities.  At  the  subcommit- 
tee's first  hearing,  we  saw  the  clear 
evidence  of  a  decade  of  retreat  from 
our  cities  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  well.  A  survey  of  50  cities  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  showed  that 
Federal  funds  as  a  percentage  of  city 
budgets  averaged  17.7  percent  in  1980, 
but  only  6.4  percent  of  city  budgets  last 
year. 

We  now  have  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  that  shows  the 
devastating  implications  of  that  Fed- 
eral retreat.  Our  central  cities  are  fast 
becoming  the  homes  of  only  those  who 
are  left  there.  The  most  disturbing  sta- 
tistics in  the  report  show  the  growing 
disparity  in  per  capita  income  between 
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has  a  caveat  that 
1980  and  1987  wer 
the  oirders  of 
and  striking.  It  ii 
cities  are  impovef 


central  cities  a4d  their  suburbs.  In 
1960,  per  capita  in|:ome  of  cities  was  105 
percent  of  the  lier  capita  income  of 
their  suburbs.  By  1987.  per  capita  in- 
come in  central  aties  was  only  58  per- 
cent of  that  of  thflir  suburbs. 

I  would  emphasize  that  these  are  1987 
numbers.  We  are  pot  talking  about  the 
effects  of  a  recession  here.  We  are  look- 
ing at  a  27-year  tijend,  in  which  the  last 
10  years  are  virtfially  a  straight  line 
fh  the  cities'  report 
the  samples  used  in 
re  slightly  different, 
itjide,  nonetheless, 
no  wonder  that  our 
ished;  that  their  tax 
bases  are  declinlig.  The  report  states 
that  in  some  cit^s,  unemployment  is 
almost  double  the(  rate  of  the  surround- 
ing suburbs. 

As  a  Senator  trom  Connecticut,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  these  issues. 
If  you  leave  out  Alaska,  my  State  is 
probably  the  richest  State,  per  capita, 
in  the  country.  Yet  the  cities  of  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  i  ind  Bridgeport  in  1990 
were  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
poorest  cities  in  the  Nation.  That's  be- 
fore the  effects  of  a  recession.  And 
today,  my  State  :  s  grrappling  with  the 
twin  effects  of  a  lecession  and  a  credit 
crunch.  It's  strapi  ed  for  funds,  and  it  is 
In  no  position  to  telp  our  cities. 

We  could  talk  al  tout  the  numbers  and 
the  Implications  }f  these  numbers  all 
day  long.  But,  whi.t  can  we  do  about  it? 
At  both  hearini:8  before  the  sub- 
conunittee,  vlrtuilly  all  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  witnesses  talked 
about  the  adver»i  and  unforeseen  ef- 
fects of  the  1988  Tax  Reform  Act  on 
State  and  local  fii  ance.  It  clearly  went 
too  far. 

Connecticut  Stiite  Treasurer  Frank 
Borges  testified  tl  is  morning  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  "multiple  hoops  imposed 
by  the  Tax  Refom  i  Act  of  1986  *  •  *  our 
direct  costs  of  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  have  quadn^pled." 

Mayor  Bolen  of  Fort  Worth.  TX,  tes- 
tifying on  behalf  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  add: 

The  arbitrage  and  rebate  requirements 
alone  have  diverted  {hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  public^  reinvestment  Into  con- 
sultants, advisers  anti  others  whose  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  attempt  tp  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  which  eventWlly  must  be  rebated  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.    | 

Mayor  Bolen  tesfcifled  further: 
Today  we  face  a  I  more  volatile  market, 
greater  costs  In  Issuing:  debt,  and  greater  re- 
liance upon  debt  th^n  ever  before  to  meet 
capital  needs.  | 


Mr.  President, 
today    certainly 
major  problems 
local  government 
much  needed  first 


le  bill  we  introduce 

rill    not    solve    the 

:ing  our  State  and 

today.  But  it  is  a 

step  in  facilitating 


the  means  for  St4te  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  themselves  through  the 
issuance  of  tax  exempt  bonds. 

I  believe  that    irhen  my  colleagues 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 


their  State  and  local  officials  and 
make  their  own  assessments  of  the 
need  for  this  measure,  it  will  receive 
broad,  bipartisan  support.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague.  Senator  Bau- 
cus,  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue, 
and  thank  him  for  letting  me  join  him 
in  this  effort.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  legislation  adopted  in  this  Con- 
grress.» 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,     Mr.      Pryor,      Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr. 
RiEOLE,    Mr.    LAUTENBERO.    Mr. 

Daschle,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.   DeConcini,   and   Mr.    Sas- 

SER): 

S.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

HATCH  ACT  REFORM  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Hatch  Act^the  1939  statute 
which  prohibits  most  Federal  civilian 
and  postal  employees  from  political  ac- 
tivities. I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
Stevens,  pryor,  Lieberman,  Hat- 
field, RiEOLE,  LAUTENBERO,  DASCHLE, 
ROBB,     ADAMS,     LEAHY,     BiDEN,     KOHL, 

Levin,  Akaka,  DeConcini,  and  Sasser 
joining  me  today  as  original  cospon- 
sors. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  135  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  30.  President  Bush  subsequently 
vetoed  this  measure — his  12th  veto  in 
office.  While  the  House  overrode  that 
veto  by  a  vote  of  327  to  93,  the  Senate 
failed  to  override  by  2  votes.  As  we 
know,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  override 
any  Presidential  veto. 

This  legislation  would  allow  our  Na- 
tion's civil  servants  to  participate  vol- 
untarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  Na- 
tion's political  process.  I  am  refptro- 
ducing  this  measure  today  because  I 
believe  that  Federal  civilian  and  postal 
employees  should  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
basic  constitutional  right. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  and  truly  bipar- 
tisan proposal  developed  after  4  years 
of  hard  and  intense  work  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  This  bill 
eliminates  many  of  the  complicated, 
restrictive,  and  confusing  rules  which 
inhibit  the  political  activities  and  con- 
duct of  Federal  employees.  This  legis- 
lation puts  an  end  to  the  game  of  triv- 
ial confusion. 

For  example: 

Under  current  law  if  you  are 
"Hatched,"  you  may  wear  a  campaign 
button  on  the  job  and  write  a  check  to 
the  candidate  of  your  choice.  But,  you 
cannot  give  any  in-kind  contribution 
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on  your  own  time  such  as  stuffing  en- 
velopes or  circulating  a  nominating  pe- 
tition. This  legislation  would  prohibit 
civil  servants  from  wearing  compaigrn 
buttons  on  the  job,  but  would  allow 
them  to  participate  voluntarily  in  cer- 
tain campaign-related  activities  away 
fi-om  the  job. 

Under  current  law  if  you  are 
Hatched,  you  can't  wave  a  political 
poster  at  a  rally,  but  you  can  post  it  on 
your  car  or  your  front  lawn.  This  bill 
would  allow  Hatched  employees  to 
wave  posters  at  rallies  so  long  as  they 
were  not  wearing  work-related  uni- 
forms or  insignias. 

Under  current  law  if  you  are 
Hatched,  you  may  express  your  opinion 
about  a  candidate  publicly,  but  you 
can't  make  a  speech  or  "campaign  for 
or  against  a  candidate."  The  fine  line 
on  this  one  became  a  serious  issue  in 
the  State  of  Washington  during  the 
last  Presidential  election  when  Navy 
shipyard  workers  were  notified  that 
they  could  not  actively  participate  in 
the  State's  caucuses  without  violating 
the  Hatch  Act.  This  legislation  would 
allow  Hatched  employees  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  party  caucuses. 

The  current  Hatch  Act  even  extends 
to  letters  to  the  editor  on  partisan  po- 
litical issues.  If  you  are  Hatched,  you 
may  write  letters,  but  only  if  they  are 
not  written  in  connection  with  par- 
tisan groups  or  candidates.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  Hatched  employees 
to  write  letters  to  the  editor  like  all 
other  citizens. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  re- 
store these  constitutional  rights  to  3 
million  people — rights  which  most  of  us 
take  for  granted.  The  right  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  good  standing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  politics  of  the  Nation  is 
a  fundamental  principle  in  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
reform,  not  repeal,  a  52-year-old  law. 
The  history  of  this  important  law  dem- 
onstrates that  this  reform  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  necessary. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  in 
1939,  the  development  of  a  professional 
civil  service  was  being  undermined  by 
patronage  appointments.  More  than  60 
new  Federal  agencies  had  been  created 
by  the  end  of  1934,  but  only  5  had  been 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  meant 
that  the  majority  of  these  agencies 
were  being  staffed  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical patronage  rather  than  merit  com- 
petition. This  rapid  growth  of  patron- 
age jobs— more  than  300,000— caused 
congressional  concern  that  some  civil 
servants  might  be  working  for  par- 
tisan, rather  than  national,  interests. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  1939  congres- 
sional debate  offer  a  good  perspective 
on  the  motivation  for  the  original  act. 
I  quote  trom  the  floor  debate  of  Mr. 
McLean  of  New  Jersey  on  July  20,  1939: 

It  was  established  many  years  ngo  that  the 
merit  system  should  control  In  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  persons  to  public  office,  and  that  the 
political  idea  that  "to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils"  should  no  longrer  be  the  measure  by 
which  appointment  is  made.  If  that  principle 
had  been  adhered  to  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son, and  hence  no  demand,  for  this  legisla- 
tion. But  the  New  Deal,  under  the  pretense  of 
emergency,  saw  fit  to  disregard  the  merit 
system  and  to  provide  in  all  legislation 
adopted  that  in  making  appointments  to 
public  office  the  provisions  of  civil  service 
laws  should  not  apply.  But  for  this  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

In  passing  the  Hatch  Act,  Congress 
was  attempting  to  protect  the  civil 
service  from  undue  political  influence 
by  prohibiting  Federal  workers  from 
engaging  In  partisan  political  activi- 
ties altogether.  Now,  52  years  later,  we 
have  a  dramatically  different  situa- 
tion— we  have  an  established,  profes- 
sional civil  service,  hired  on  a  competi- 
tive, merit  basis.  We  also  have  many 
different  laws,  on  the  books,  to  protect 
Federal  employees  from  coercion. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  civil 
service  hiring  procedures  and  merit 
principles  from  the  edicts  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  There  is  nothing  In  this  Hatch  Act 
reform  bill  that  would  change  Federal 
civil  service  laws  requiring  that  Fed- 
eral employees  be  hired  and  promoted 
based  upon  their  qualifications. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  exer- 
cised extreme  caution  in  balancing  the 
need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
civil  service  with  our  duty  to  protect 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  Nation's  political 
processes. 

Under  the  reform  proposal.  Hatched 
employees  would  enjoy  more  freedoms 
after  working  hours  by  being  allowed 
to  work  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, for  the  candidates  and  causes  of 
their  choice.  For  example,  they  would 
be  allowed  to  carry  posters  at  political 
rallies,  stuff  envelopes,  participate  in 
voter  registration  drives,  and  distrib- 
ute campaign  material  while  off  the 
job.  These  are  basic  rights  that  other 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

But  there  are  strong  prohibitions  af- 
forded by  the  original  Hatch  Act  which 
are  as  important  today  as  they  were  in 
1939.  These  prohibitions  would  not  be 
altered  imder  this  bill.  Under  this  bill. 
Federal  employees  still  could  not  run 
for  partisan  elective  ofllce.  Under  this 
bill.  Federal  employees  still  could  not 
solicit  political  contributions  from  the 
general  public  or  subordinate  employ- 
ees. And  under  this  bill,  coercion  of 
subordinates  would  still  be  banned. 

The  legrislation  would  attempt  to  end 
the  confusion  of  current  law  by  making 
a  clear  distinction  between  activity  on 
the  job  and  activity  away  from  work 
on  an  employee's  own  time.  All  politi- 
cal activity  on  the  job  would  be 
banned.  This  includes  the  wearing  of 
campaign  buttons,  which  is  allowed 
under  current  law.  The  bill  would  re- 
tain all  current  law  prohibitions  and 


penalties  against  the  use  of  one's  offi- 
cial position  to  influence  other  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  under  this  bill  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  those  convicted  of 
such  abuse  would  be  increased.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  prohibit  Federal  workers 
from  engaging  in  any  political  activity 
while  wearing  uniforms  or  Insignia 
that  identifies  them  as  Federal  or  post- 
al employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  Federal  workers  the  right  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  political 
processes,  a  right  denied  to  them  for 
over  52  years.  Mr.  President,  reforming 
the  Hatch  Act  requires  us  to  practice 
what  we  preach:  That  democracy  bene- 
fits from  the  free  participation  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  914 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Hatch  Act  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  POLITICAL  ACI'IVI'I'IES. 

(a)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  73  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  m—POLmCAl, 

Acrivri'iKS 

"{7321.  PoUtksal  pwrtictpatioii 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
fully,  fi-eely,  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  and  to  the  extent  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  their  right  to  participate  or 
to  reftain  from  participating  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation. 
"{7322.  Definition* 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'employee'  means  any  individual, 
other  than  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, employed  or  holding  office  in — 

"(A)  an  Executive  agency  other  than  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  or 

"(B)  a  position  within  the  competitive 
service  which  is  not  in  an  Executive  agency; 
but  does  not  include  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services; 

"(2)  'partisan  political  office'  means  any 
office  for  which  any  candidate  is  nominated 
or  elected  as  representing  a  party  any  of 
whose  candidates  for  Presidential  elector  re- 
ceived votes  in  the  last  preceding  election  at 
which  Presidential  electors  were  selected, 
but  shall  exclude  any  office  or  position  with- 
in a  political  party  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tion; and 

"(3)  'political  contribution'— 

"(A)  means  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  any  political  purpose; 

"(B)  includes  any  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion for  any  political  purpose; 

"(C)  includes  any  payment  by  any  person, 
other  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  iMirty  or 
affiliated  organisation,  of  compensation  for 
the  personal  services  of  another  person 
which  are  rendered  to  any  candidate  or  polit- 
ical party  or  affiliated  organization  without 
charge  for  any  political  purpose;  and 


"(D)   includes   the   itrovision   of   personal 
services  for  any  political  purpose. 
"17323.  PoUtlcal  activity  anthorlxed;  prohibi- 

tlou 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b),  an  employee  may  take  an  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns, except  an  employee  may  not— 

"(1)  use  his  official  authority  or  Influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or  affect- 
ing the  result  of  an  election; 

"(2)  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a 
political  contribution  trom  any  person,  un- 
less such  person  is — 

"(A)  a  member  of  the  same  Federal  labor 
organization  as  defined  under  section  7103(4) 
of  this  title  or  a  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tion which  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  Reform  Amendments  of  1991  had  a 
multi candidate  political  conmilttee  (as  de- 
fined under  section  315(a)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(4))); 

"(B)  not  a  subordinate  employee;  and 

"(C)  the  solicitation  is  for  a  contribution 
to  the  multicandidate  political  committee 
(as  defined  under  section  315(a)(4)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(4)))  of  such  Federal  labor  organiza- 
tion as  defined  under  section  7103(4)  of  this 
title  or  a  Federal  employee  organization 
which  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  Reform  Amendments  of  1991  had  a 
multicandidate  political  committee  (as  de- 
fined under  section  315(aK4)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(aK4)));  or 

"(3)  run  for  the  nomination  or  as  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  a  partisan  political  of- 
fice; or 

"(4)  knowingly  solicit  or  discourage  the 
participation  in  any  political  activity  of  any 
person  who— 

"(A)  has  an  application  for  any  compensa- 
tion, grant,  contract,  ruling,  license,  permit, 
or  certificate  pending  before  the  employing 
office  of  such  employee;  or 

"(B)  is  the  subject  of  or  a  participant  in  an 
ongoing  audit,  investigation,  or  enforcement 
action  being  carried  out  by  the  employing  of- 
fice of  such  employee. 

"(b)(1)  An  employee  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  (except  one  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate),  may  not  request  or 
receive  from,  or  give  to.  an  employee,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  of  a  uni- 
formed service  a  political  contribution. 

"(2)  No  employee  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  (except  one  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate),  may  take  an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'active  part  in  political  management  or 
in  a  political  campaign'  means  those  acts  of 
political  management  or  political  campaign- 
ing which  were  prohibited  for  employees  of 
the  competitive  service  before  July  19.  1940. 
by  determinations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
President. 
''>7S24.  Political  aetivitiee  on  dntr.  prohibi- 

tioa 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity— 

"(1)  while  the  employee  Is  on  duty; 

"(2)  In  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  individ- 
ual employed  or  holding  office  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof; 
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"(3)  while  wearing 
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"(2)  Paragraph  (1) 
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a  uniform  or  official  In- 
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ipplies  to  an  employee — 
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"ITSaS.  PoUtical 
«ea  residing  in 

"The  Office  of  Pe: 
prescribe  regulation 
without  reerard  to  t] 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
to  take  an  active 


ity  permlttetl;  employ- 
moaicipalities 

nnel  Management  may 
permitting  employees, 
e  prohibitions  in  para- 
ctlon  7323  of  this  title, 
in  political  manage- 
ment and  political  champaigns  involving  the 
municipality  or  oth^r  political  subdivision 
to  the  extent  the  Office 
their  domestic  Interest. 


in  the  municipality 
it  is  in  the  domestic 


in  which  they  reside, 
considers  it  to  be  in 
when— 

"(1)  the  municipal  ty  or  political  subdivi- 
sion is  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  c  f  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  is  a  munlcipa  ity  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  voters  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  S  ^tes;  and 

"(2)  the  Office  detiirmlnes  that  because  of 
Bi)ecial  or  unusual  cii  cumstances  which  exist 
or  political  subdivision 
Interest  of  the  employ- 
ees and  individuals  \o  permit  that  political 
participation. 


"ITSM.  PMuaUc* 

"Any  employee  wlio  has  been  determined 
by  the  Merit  Systeifis  Protection  Board  to 
have  violated  on  twoioccasions  any  la'ovislon 
of  section  7323  or  7324  of  this  title,  shall  upon 
such  second  determii  ation  by  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem Protection  Boar  I  be  removed  from  such 
employee's  position,  in  which  event  that  em- 
ployee may  not  therfafter  hold  any  position 
(other  than  an  elecQed  position)  as  an  em- 
ployee (as  defined  ii  section  7322(1)  of  this 
title).  Such  removal  shall  not  be  effective 
until  all  available  api  )eals  are  final 

(bXl)  Section  330!  (2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amsnded  by  striking  out 
"7209.  7321,  and  7322f  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  7203". 

(2)  The  table  of  sedtlons  for  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  73  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  at  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTE 1  m— POUTICAL 
ACTIVITIES 

"7321.  PoUtical  part^cipaUon 
"7322.  Definitions 
"7333.  Political  act^ty 

bitlons. 
"T3aL  Political  acUtnues 

tlon. 


authorized;  prohi- 
on  duty;  prohlbl- 


"7325.  Political  activity  permitted;  employ- 
ees residing  in  certain  munici- 
palities. 
"7326.  Penalties.". 
SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  TO  CHAPTER  IS  OF  TITLE  5, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SecUon   12i6(c)   of  title   5,   United   States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  Special  Counsel  receives  an  alle- 
gation concerning  any  matter  under  para- 
graph (1),  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Special  Counsel  may  investigate  and  seek 
corrective  action  under  section  1214  and  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  section  1215  in  the 
same  way  as  if  a  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tice were  involved.". 
SEC.  4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18. 

(a)  Section  602  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  solicitation  of  political 
contributions,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "It"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "Treasury  of  the  United  States"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "to 
knowingly  solicit  any  contribution  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301(8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  from  any 
other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  3  years,  or  both.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  in- 
dividual employed  in  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7323  or  7324  of  such  title.". 

(b)  Section  603  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  making  political  contribu- 
tions, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  In- 
dividual employed  in  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7323  or  7324  of  such  title.". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  elections  and  political  ac- 
tivities  is  amended   by   adding  at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"{  610.  Coercion  of  political  activity 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  In- 
timidate, threaten,  command,  or  coerce,  or 
attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten,  command, 
or  coerce,  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  engage  in,  or  not  to 
engage  in,  any  political  activity,  including, 
bu..  not  limited  to,  voting  or  refusing  to  vote 
for  any  candidate  or  measure  in  any  elec- 
tion, making  or  refusing  to  make  any  politi- 
cal contribution,  or  working  or  refusing  to 
work  on  behalf  of  any  candidate.  Any  person 
who  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  S5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"610.  Coercion  of  political  activity.". 
SEC.  i.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  IMS. 

Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181),  pro- 
hibiting partisan  political  activity"  and  by 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  73  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  political  activities". 
SEC.   6.  AMENDMENTS   RELATING   TO  APPUCA- 

TION  OF  CHAPTER   IS  OF  TITLE  S, 

UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Section  1501(1)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  after  "State". 

(b)  Section  675(e)  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9904(e))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  7.  APPLICABILITY  TO  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  and 
any  regulations  thereunder,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  sections  410(b)  and  3604(e) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  the 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  granted 
under  section  7325  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act),  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  repeal  or  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  of  any  provision  of  law  shall  not  release 
or  extinguish  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  li- 
ability incurred  under  that  provision,  and 
that  provision  shall  be  treated  as  remaining 
In  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any 
proper  proceeding  or  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
proceedings  with  respect  to  which  the 
charges  were  filed  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
Orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  proceedings 
and  appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  re- 
latin?  to  smoking  tobacco  products  at 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans* Affairs. 

SMOKINO  POLICY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  year  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  mayor  of  Burnside,  KY,  that  I 
found  very  distressing.  Mayor  Cecil  B. 
Helton  shared  with  me  a  scene  he  had 
witnessed  at  a  VA  hospital.  He  wrote: 

I  was  shocked  to  see  patients  in  wheel- 
chairs, on  crutches,  and  with  IV  tubes 
hooked  to  them  standing  in  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures and  freezing  rain  dressed  only  in 
pajamas  and  robe  so  they  could  legally 
smoke. 

Why  are  our  veterans  forced  to 
smoke  outside  in  the  rain  and  cold,  Mr. 
President?  Because  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  does  not  provide  for 
designated  smoking  areas  in  VA  facili- 
ties. Understandably,  veterans  who 
chose  to  smoke  are  deeply  concerned 
with  this  policy. 

From  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam, numerous  vets  shared  with  me 
their  disdain  for  this  situation.  As  one 
fiery    World   War   II    combat    vet   re- 
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marked,  he  fought  for  ft-eedom  and  lib- 
erty on  the  battlefields  in  Europe- 
smoking  cigarettes  his  unit  f^i^ely 
passed  to  him — and  now  he  must  once 
again  fight  for  freedom  in  his  own 
backyard.  It  is  clear  many  Kentucky 
veterans  feel  that  the  VA  smoking  pol- 
icy discriminates  against  their  rights 
to  smoke. 

My  bill  simply  requires  the  Depcirt- 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  report  to 
Congress  on  its  smoking  policy  to  de- 
termine if  these  veterans  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  Despite  repeated 
correspondence  with  Secretary 
Derwinski  and  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director,  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  com- 
pelling argument  why  designated 
smoking  areas  cannot  be  established  in 
these  facilities. 

Let's  bring  our  veterajis  in  from  the 
cold.  It  is  my  hope  my  bill  will  stimu- 
late discussion  on  this  matter  and  will 
result  in  a  solution  that  is  agreeable  to 
smoking  veterans  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  916.  A  bill  regarding  the  mod- 
ernization program  of  the  National 
Weather  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WEATHER  SERVICE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  NationaJ  Weath- 
er Service's  commitment  to  weather 
services  and  air  safety. 

First,  my  bill  would  prevent  the  clos- 
ing, consolidation,  automation,  or  relo- 
cation of  any  National  Weather  Service 
Office  imless  the  Secretary  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  that  such  action  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  degradation  of  weather 
services  provided  to  the  affected  area. 

Second,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  from  closing,  consolidating, 
automating,  or  relocating  any  National 
Weather  Service  Office  located  at  an 
airport  unless  the  Secretary  first  con- 
ducts an  air  safety  appraisal  to  deter- 
mine the  eff'ect  of  such  an  action  on  air 
safety  and  determines  that  such  action 
will  not  result  in  a  decrease  in  air  safe- 
ty. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  upgrade  the 
weather  station  facilities  across  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  moderniz- 
ing the  technology  that  is  utilized  to 
predict  the  weather.  But,  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  sacrificing  the  quality  and  ac- 
curacy of  weather  forecasting  services. 
And.  I  am  definitely  not  in  favor  of  a 
plan  that  would  leave  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion without  weather  service  coverage 
or  with  reduced  air  safety  services. 

The  administration's  progrram  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  weather  stations 
across  the  country  from  250  to  115  will 


affect  the  entire  Nation.  As  it  stands, 
the  National  Weather  Service  proposal 
will  lead  to  degradation  in  weather 
service  in  various  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  the  south  central  region 
of  my  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  proposed  plan  calls  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  National  Weather  Station  in 
Huron,  and  for  the  modernization  of 
the  weather  station  offices  in  Aberdeen 
and  Sioux  Falls.  A  pocket  in  south 
central  South  Dakota  will  be  com- 
pletely uncovered — an  area  of  land  that 
experiences  sudden  weather  changes 
that  are  sometimes  quite  different 
from  the  weather  patterns  in  the  areas 
just  outside  the  pocket.  It  is  also  an 
area  whose  agricultural-based  economy 
is  directly  affected  by  the  day-to-day 
fluctuations  in  weather.  It  is  crucial 
that  the  people  of  this  area  continue  to 
have  access  to  accurate  Information 
about  future  weather  occurrences. 

Accurate  weather  forecasting  and  ad- 
vance warning  of  tornadoes,  floods, 
electrical  storms,  and  other  violent 
weather  conditions  are  crucial  to  the 
safety  and  preparedness  of  countless 
people,  not  just  in  the  Midwest,  but 
across  the  entire  Nation.  If  the  result 
of  the  National  Weather  Service  plan's 
implementation  were  the  degradation 
of  weather  service  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Nation,  the  Weather  Service  would 
be  negligent  in  its  responsibility  to 
provide  all  communities  with  the  abil- 
ity to  prepare  for  these  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
another  important  provision  in  my  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  ensure  air  safe- 
ty. In  light  of  the  vital  role  of  small 
aircraft  in  the  transportation  infra- 
structure of  South  Dakota  and  other 
rural  areas,  reliable  weather  informa- 
tion is  especially  Important  to  the 
safety  of  pilots  and  their  passengers. 
We  and  the  National  Weather  Service 
would  also  be  negligent  if  we  allowed 
any  deterioration  of  the  existing  air 
safety  measure  provided  by  the  Weath- 
er Service. 

In  closing,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  National  Weather  Service  and 
my  colleagues  to  ensure  that  no  one 
will  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  most 
accurate  weather  service  this  country 
has  to  offer. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AKAKA,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Chafee. 

and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  and  protection  of  property 
identified  as  having  natural,  cultural, 
recreational,  or  scientific  value  of  spe- 
cial significance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SIGNIFICANT  PROPERTY  DISPOSmON  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Akaka,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reform  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation's  procedures 
for  disposing  of  environmentally  sen- 


sitive properties.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators 
Kohl,  Kasten,  and  Chafee. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  provi- 
sion included  in  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Simplification  Act  of  1991  (S.  572), 
broader  S&L  reform  legislation  that  I 
Introduced  a  few  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Akaka  also  introduced  legislation  re- 
lated to  this  issue  earlier  this  year. 

As  we  all  know,  the  RTC  controls 
many  properties,  both  developed  and 
undeveloped,  that  it  has  acquired  from 
insolvent  thrifts.  Some  of  these  prop- 
erties may  have  significant  natural, 
cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific 
value.  Federal  and  State  agencies  or 
nonprofit  conservation  groups  may 
wish  to  acquire  these  properties  for 
preservation,  research,  or  use  as  parks 
or  open  space.  This  is  a  potential  mar- 
ket that  the  RTC  should  help  develop 
and  pursue  as  the  Corporation  seeks  to 
dispose  of  its  assets. 

I  authored  a  provision  in  FIRREA  to 
help  encourage  the  sale  of  environ- 
mentally valuable  property  to  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  and  con- 
servation groups.  FIRREA  requires  the 
RTC  to.  as  part  of  its  semi-annual 
property  Inventory,  identify  properties 
with  significant  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  value. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  clear  gaps 
in  the  Corporations'  procedures  for 
identifying  environmentally  important 
properties.  As  a  result,  the  RTC  is  not 
marketing  some  of  its  properties  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  could.  In  its  last  prop- 
erty inventory,  the  RTC  identified  270 
properties  as  having  natural  signifi- 
cance. What's  striking  about  this  list  is 
that  nearly  all  of  these  properties  are 
single  family  homes  or  condominiums. 
Some  of  these  properties  may  have  nat- 
ural significance — they  could  be  an 
Inholdlng  in  or  adjacent  to  parkland,  a 
preserve,  or  wetlands  important  to  a 
threatened  or  endangered  species — but 
I  would  expect  raw  land  to,  in  general, 
be  more  likely  to  have  natural  value 
and  be  more  attractive  to  conservation 
groups  and  government  agencies. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  and  other 
conservation  groups  have  identified  a 
number  of  properties  under  RTC  con- 
trol that  may  have  significant  natural 
value.  For  example,  the  RTC  owns  sev- 
eral properties  within  the  Balcones 
Canyonlands  conservation  plan  acquisi- 
tion area  near  Austin.  TX.  Much  of  the 
land  in  this  area  is  valuable  habitat  for 
several  endangered  species  and  the  con- 
servation plan  is  designed  to  protect 
these  species  and  the  area's  water  qual- 
ity. However,  the  RTC  has  not  identi- 
fied these  properties  as  having 
signficant  natural  value.  Other  poten- 
tially significant  properties  identified 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy  are  located 
in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Florida. 

What  is  needed  is  an  improved  capa- 
bility to  identify  significant  properties 
in  the  RTC's  Inventory.  The  RTC  had 
sought  to  develop  improved  procedures 
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to  Identify  Its  properties,  worklngr  with 
the  Fish  and  Wll^lfe  Service  to  enlist 
the  Service's  assistance  In  this  area. 
The  discussions  l>etween  the  RTC  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  produced  a  memoran- 
dum of  underst  mding  which  appar- 
ently had  been  sJ  irned  by  both  parties. 
Unfortunately,  with  little  explanation 
the  RTC  Oversight  Board  stepped  in  to 
kill  the  proposal  $t  the  last  minute. 

I  understand  tiat  other  efforts  are 
now  underway  bstween  the  RTC  and 
the  Park  Service  to  develop  a  memo- 
randum of  und<rstanding.  To  date, 
there  has  been  nc  agreement  and  I  am 
not  optimistic  that  a  meaningful 
agreement  can  be  concluded  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  this  histoiy  that  has  led  us  to 
propose  new  proi«dures  to  guide  the 
disposition  of  em  Iroimientally  signifi- 
cant property.  Un  ler  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  tcday,  the  task  of  Iden- 
tifying properties  with  significant  nat- 
ural, cultural,  jecreational,  or  sci- 
entific value  woud  be  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Iiterior.  Interior  De- 
partment official)  are  better  suited  to 
perform  this  tasl:  than  the  RTC  and 
this  change  woul  t  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  RTC  to  de\  elop  its  own  In-house 
expertise,  allowini  r  the  RTC  to  focus  on 
its  primary  respoqslbllltles. 

The  legislation  also  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  designed  to  im- 
prove RTC  procedtires  in  this  area.  The 
bill  would:  ] 

Authorize  the  IITC  to  transfer  cer- 
tain properties  to  a  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  organization  that  agrees  to 
protect  the  proi)erty: 

Allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  direct  the  RTC)  to  transfer  particu- 
lar properties  with  significant  natural 
value  to  Federal  ot  State  agencies; 

Require  the  RTC  to  provide  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  conservation 
groups  with  a  llniited  opportunity  to 
purchase  properties  identified  as  hav- 
ing special  value  before  they  can  be  of- 
fered to  other  purohasers;  and 

Eistabllshed  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation related  to  properties  identified 
as  significant  by  phe  Interior  Depart- 
rhouse  would  help  In- 
Ileam    of   properties 
luire. 

procedures  would 
j  the  RTC's  efforts  to 
dispose  of  some  properties  in  its  port- 
folio. Agencies  and  nonprofits  would  be 
better  Informed  of  the  availability  of 
properties  they  may  wish  to  protect  or 
use  for  recreational  purposes.  And  tax- 
payers could  bene^t  if  the  RTC  does  a 
better  job  of  tajping  this  potential 
market. 

This  legislation  jtvould  also  allow  the 
RTC  to  protect  properties  of  special 
importance  rather  than  selling  them. 
There  will  be  case^  where  taxpayers  are 
best  served  by  tiiuisfering  an  impor- 
tant property  to  apovemment  agency. 
The  legislation  provides  the  RTC  with 


ment — the  clearir 
terested    parties 
they  may  wish  to 
I    believe    thee 
markedly  improve 


the  flexibility  to  do  so,  an  authority 
lacking  in  current  law. 

Transferlng  RTC  property  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion groups  would  reduce  RTC  holding 
costs  for  these  properties,  some  of 
which  may  be  unusually  difficult  to 
sell  because  of  restrictions  due  to  their 
special  status  or  characteristics.  Such 
transfers  would  help  the  RTC  resolve 
environmental  Issues  that  can  cloud 
property  titles  and  avoid  triggering  en- 
vironmental protection  mandates  that 
require  Government  agencies  to  follow 
time-consuming  and  costly  procedures. 
Transfers  would  allow  the  RTC  to  focus 
Its  efforts  on  the  types  of  properties 
that  promise  a  greater  return  and 
which  RTC  staff  are  more  accustomed 
to  working  with. 

Open  space  and  parkland  can  also  in- 
crease the  value  of  surrounding  land. 
Transfers  or  sales  with  easements 
guaranteeing  that  land  will  remain  un- 
developed should  help  real  estate  mar- 
kets by  enhancing  the  value  of  adja- 
cent property  in  both  private  hands 
and  under  RTC  control. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  to  acquire 
land  for  conservation  purposes.  In  fis- 
cal 1991,  more  than  $370  million  was  ap- 
propriated under  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  migratory  bird 
fund  for  land  acquisition.  Some  RTC 
properties  are  Important  endangered 
species  habitat,  wetlands  or  Inholdings 
within  conservation  areas.  The  Federal 
Government  regularly  purchases  such 
land  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  the 
RTC  to  sell  properties  that  the  govern- 
ment will  seek  to  buy  back  at  a  later 
date  and  a  higher  price. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  also 
complement  some  of  the  other  initia- 
tives that  the  RTC  Is  undertaking  to 
Improve  its  asset  disposition  process 
and  reduce  its  property  Inventory.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  corporation  has  an- 
nounced programs  to  discount  prop- 
erties by  as  much  as  50  percent  over  a 
24-month  period  and  to  grlve  away  prop- 
erties with  high  holding  costs  and  lit- 
tle promise  of  return  to  the  taxpayer. 
Many  are  pleased  to  see  the  RTC  move 
more  agressively  on  these  fronts  and 
we  should  encourage  the  RTC  to  im- 
prove its  procedures  for  disposing  prop- 
erties of  natural  significance  as  well. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  RTC  reform 
proposals.  The  RTC's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  environmentally  valuable 
property  was  reviewed  during  the  hear- 
ing and  it  is  an  area  that  the  commit- 
tee should  examine  as  we  consider 
making  changes  in  the  RTC's  structure 
and  operations.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Chairman  Ribole,  Senator 
Garn,  and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
committee  on  the  many  Important  is- 
sues before  us  related  to  the  RTC  and 
the  administration's  S&L  Rescue  Pro- 
gram.* 


•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
WmTH,  in  introducing  the  Significant 
Property  Disposition  and  Protection 
Act  of  1991,  which  would  improve  the 
identification  and  conservation  of  envi- 
ronmentally important  lands  held  by 
the  Resolution  TYust  Corporation. 

The  Issues  surrounding  the  structure 
and  practices  of  the  RTC  are  of  grreat 
concern  to  me.  I  am  concerned  that 
taxpayer  funds  are  not  being  used  in 
the  most  effective  manner  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Banking  Committee  is 
presently  taking  a  serious  look  at  re- 
forming the  savings  and  loan  resolu- 
tion process. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act 
[FIRREA]  requires  the  RTC  to  publish 
and  update  semiannually  an  Inventory 
of  all  the  real  estate  assets  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction.  As  part  of  the  require- 
ment to  publish  an  inventory,  the  RTC 
must  ic^entify  assets  which  have  natu- 
ral, cultural,  recreational  or  scientific 
values.  This  is  the  only  duty  Imposed 
on  the  RTC  by  FIRREA  in  the  area  of 
natural  and  cultural  resource  policy. 

But,  the  RTC  has  not  been  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  identifying  environ- 
mentally important  lands  in  its  inven- 
tory. On  January  31,  1991,  the  RTC  re- 
leased its  updated  real  estate  Inventory 
which  lists  41,533  parcels  of  real  prop- 
erty available  for  sale.  Of  these  prop- 
erties, approximately  3  percent  or  1,290 
properties  have  been  identified  by  the 
RTC  as  having  special  values  of  natu- 
ral, cultural,  scientific,  or  recreational 
significance. 

An  analysis  of  RTC's  inventory  done 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy  reveals 
that  virtually  all  of  the  property  cur- 
rently identified  by  the  RTC  as  having 
natural  significance  is  either  a  single 
family  home  or  a  condominium.  The 
analysis  also  reveals  that  although  the 
RTC  has  in  excess  of  4,800  parcels  of 
real  estate  listed  as  agriculture,  ranch/ 
pasture,  unimproved  commercial  and 
residential,  oil  and  gas  development, 
and  mining,  not  one  of  these  properties 
has  been  identified  as  having  natural 
value.  Obviously,  something  is  wrong. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  Introduced  S. 
358,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Asset  Disposition  Act,  in  order  to  im- 
prove RTC's  practices  with  respect  to 
environmentally  important  lands  in  its 
inventory.  I  did  so  because  I  believe 
that  taxpayers  should  get  something 
for  their  money.  In  bailing  out  the  sav- 
ings and  loans,  we  should  at  least  pro- 
mote the  established  public  goals  of 
conserving  environmentally  Important 
lands. 

I  am  Introducing  the  Significant 
Property  Disposition  and  Protection 
Act  of  1991  today  because  it  strengrth- 
ens  my  previous  legislation.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, this  legislation  would  give 
the  Department  of  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  direct  the  RTC  to  transfer  cer- 
tain environmentally  important  prop- 
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erties  to  Federal  or  State  agrencies  for 
conservation  purposes.  This  would  en- 
able the  American  people  to  hold,  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  land  that  they  have  al- 
ready paid  for  because  of  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  coUeagrues 
that  this  legislation  is  evolutionary  in 
nature.  It  builds  upon  previous  con- 
servation laws  and  clarifies  the  appli- 
cation of  those  laws  to  the  RTC. 
Among  other  laws,  the  bill  builds  upon 
Executive  Order  11990— "Protection  of 
Wetlands"— which  directs  Federal 
agencies  to  place  restrictions  on  feder- 
ally owned  real  estate  with  wetlands  to 
protect  those  wetlands,  before  the  sale 
of  the  real  estate  to  private  ownership. 
This  legislation  aJso  builds  upon  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Improvement  Act  of 
1990  that  specifically  restricts  the 
RTC's  ability  to  transfer  certain  prop- 
erty located  within  the  coastal  barrier 
resources  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
motes established  policies  and  will  help 
find  the  silver  lining  in  the  dark  cloud 
of  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.* 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 

Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 

BREAUX,      Mr.       HEFLIN,       Mr. 

HATCH,    Mr.    Baucus,    and    Mr. 

Gramm): 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  small 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  import- 
ers trom  the  firearms  excise  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RELIEF  FROM  FIREARMS  EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
exempt  custom  grunsmlths — those  who 
produce  less  than  50  firearms  a  year — 
ftom  the  firearms  excise  tax  in  section 
4182  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  bill  merely  incorporates  into 
the  Tax  Code  a  policy  previously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress.  In  1982,  the  Con- 
gre^  passed  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Public  Law  97-276,  which 
prohibited  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  [BATF]  from  col- 
lecting the  firearms  excise  tax  from 
producers  of  less  than  50  firearms  a 
year. 

In  recent  years,  the  BATF  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  1982  custom  grun- 
smith  provision  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1982— September  30,  1983.  I 
believe  the  Intent  of  the  1982  law  was 
to  establish  a  permanent  ban  on  the 
collection  of  the  firearms  excise  tax 
trom  a  custom  gunsmith. 

Custom  gunsmiths  are  a  special  kind 
of  craftsman.  They  make  high  quality, 
tjrpically  one-of-a-kind,  firearms.  They 
make  very  few  flrearms  each  year — less 
than  50.  Often,  many  years  may  have 
passed  before  the  custom  gimsmith  be- 
comes aware  of  the  firearms  excise  tax. 
The  information  needed  for  compliance 
with  the  tax  is  long  gone.  Moreover,  it 
Is  an  administrative  headache  for  the 
BATF  to  locate  and  collect  the  fire- 


arms  excise    tax   firom    someone    who 
only  makes  a  few  firearms  a  year. 

My  bill  clears  up  the  controversy 
over  the  1982  law  by  adding  to  the  Tax 
Code  an  explicit  exemption  for  custom 
gunsmiths,  effective  for  firearms  sold 
after  October  1.  1983. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  and 
cosponsor  this  measure  to  clarify  the 
excise  tax  rules  for  America's  custom 
gunsmiths. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SMALL   BIANUFACTURER8   EXEMPT 
fWm  FIREARMS  EXCISE  TAX. 

(a)  General. — Section  4182  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  exemp- 
tions), is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Small  Manufacturers,  Etc.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4181  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  de- 
scribed in  such  section  if  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  imported  by  a  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  who  manufactures,  pro- 
duces. Imports  less  than  SO  of  such  articles 
during  the  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Controlled  group.— Persons  who  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  1  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'controlled 
group  of  coriwrations'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that 
'more  than  SO  percent'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears 
in  such  section." 

(b)  EFFEcnvE  Date;  Refunds.- 

(1)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter after  September  30,  1963. 

(2)  Waiver  of  statute  of  UMriA'noNS.- In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(A)  the  period  for  claiming  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  oveniayment  of  tax  resulting 
trom  the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  expire  before 
the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  If,  after  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  f^om  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  before  the  close  of  such 
1-year  period  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  (Including  res  judicata),  credit  or 
refund  of  such  overpayment  (to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  therefor  is 
filed  before  the  close  of  such  1-year  period. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation and  conservation  of  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STEENS  mountain  NA'nONAL  CONSERVATION 
area  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
designed  to  designate  the  Steens  Moun- 
tain Area  in  southeast  Oregon  as  a  na- 
tional recreation  area.  I  am  joining  my 
colleague  Bob  Packwood  and  Congress- 
man Bob  Smith,  who  will  introduce 
similar  legislation  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  bill  is  a  bal- 
anced effort  to  preserve  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's least  acknowledged  but  most 
spectacular  treasures. 

Representative  SMITH  has  led  the 
charge  to  protect  this  tremendous  re- 
source in  the  midst  of  Oregon's  High 
Desert  region  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  actions,  which  have  been  particu- 
larly difficult  in  the  current  climate 
over  public  resources. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  legrlslation 
represents  a  comprehensive  effort  that 
will  provide  true  protection  for  the 
Steens  Mountain  Range.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  Steens  Mountain  Conservation 
Area  on  812,870  acres  of  land  predomi- 
nately managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  Harney  County,  OR. 
Included  in  this  legislation  is  a  provi- 
sion establishing  four  wilderness  areas 
within  the  proposed  conservation  area 
totaling  approximately  80,000  acres.  As 
the  author  of  legislation  establishing 
2.1  million  acres  of  wilderness  through- 
out the  State  of  Oregon,  I  am  proud  to 
add  this  additional  80,000  acres  to  the 
total. 

In  addition  to  the  designation  of  wil- 
derness areas,  this  legislation  also  es- 
tablishes standards  and  guidelines  for 
historic  uses  outside  the  wilderness 
with  a  focus  on  conservation.  Campers, 
backpackers,  hunters,  anglers,  and  oth- 
ers will  be  able  to  enjoy  this  area  for 
generations  to  come.  Grazing  will  also 
be  allowed  in  the  proposed  Steens 
Mountain  National  Conservation  Area. 
This  use  of  the  land,  practiced  for  over 
a  century,  will  be  done  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  improved  riparian 
enhancement  and  restoration  manage- 
ment goals. 

Some  have  advocated  creating  a 
Steens  Mountain  Area  under  the  head- 
ing of  a  "national  park."  Frankly,  I 
considered  the  same  idea  over  20  years 
ago,  and  after  careful  review  of  the 
data,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  na- 
tional parks  Inherently  draw  more  use 
and  abuse.  This  area  is  as  ecologically 
fragile  as  any  in  Oregon  and  could  not 
withstand  the  effects  of  an  increased 
human  presence.  Additionally,  the  area 
is  unprepared  to  respond  to  an  influx  of 
people  in  terms  of  infrastructure.  I 
think  all  parties  involved  agree  that 
hotels,  five-lane  highways,  and  devel- 
opment stripe  are  not  congruent  with 
the  needs  of  the  delicate  Steens  Moun- 
tain ecosystem.  A  recent  Eugene  Reg- 
ister-Guard editorial  reiterates  these 
points. 

I  look  forward  to  moving  forward 
with  the  process  of  gathering  public 
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input  on  this  legislation  and  passing 
this  bill  in  the  10!  A  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  [  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te:|t  of  the  attached  bill 
and  an  enclosed  Sugene  Register-Guard 
newspaper  article  be  Inserted  In  the 
RBCX)IU>. 

There  being  nd  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follower 

^.920 
Be  it  enacted  by  tk4  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  iMited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  1 

This  Act  may 
MooQtaln  National 

SBC  a  B8TA 

nauc 

(a)  ESTABUSHMEM 

the  ripartan.  aquatl^ 
watershed,  pal  eon  t 
economic,  scientific 
and    recreational 
lands  on  and  adjac^ 
tain    In   Harney    Cq 
hereby  established 
tlonal  ConservatloE 
Act  referred  to  as 

(b)  AREA  Include 
shall  consist  of  all 
boundaries  of  the 
on  a  map  entitled  | 
tlonal        Conservat 
numbered  ,  and 


cited  as   the  "Steens 
lonservatlon  tArea  Act". 

OP  8TEEN8  MOUNTAIN 


-In  order  to  protect 

wildlife,  archeological, 

jlo^cal,  scenic,  historic. 

cultural,   educational. 

Bsources    of   the    public 

int  to  the  Steens  Moun- 

^unty,   Oregon,    there   is 

tie  Steens  Mountain  Na- 

Area  (hereafter  In  this 

tie  "conservation  area"). 

(.—The  conservation  area 

a.nds  within  the  exterior 

as  erenerally  depicted 

"Steens   Mountain   Na- 

lon        Area — Proposed". 

Jdated 

(c)  Map.— As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  map  and  le^l  descrip- 
tion of  the  conservation  area  shall  be  filed 
by  the  Secretary  of  ^e  Interior  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  |m  the  "Secretary")  with 
the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate.  The  r$ap  and  le^l  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  In- 
cluded In  this  Act.  tzcept  that  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
map  and  legal  description  may  be  made. 
Such  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  fof  public  Inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dlrectdr  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Mana^ment.  Depaftment  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Bureau  of  ijand  Management  offices 
of  the  State  dlrectior  for  Oregon  and  the 
Bums  district.  | 

SEC.  a  MANAGKMKNT  OP  CimSERVATION  AREA. 

(a)  General  AUTW)RmE8.— The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Ipirector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  shall  manage  the  con- 
servation area  to  prdtect  the  resources  speci- 
fied In  section  2(a)  Und  in  accordance  with 
this  Act.  the  Fedend  Land  Management  and 
Policy  Act  of  1976,  uid  other  applicable  pro- 
vlBlons  of  law,  InclufUng  those  provisions  re- 
lating to  grazing  on  |>ubllc  lands. 

(b)  Uses.— (1)  Th0  Secretary  may  allow 
those  uses  of  the  conservation  area  as  the 
Secretary  flnds  necefcsary  to  further  the  pur- 
poaea  for  which  the  {conservation  area  is  es- 
tablished and  whlchj  are  consistent  with  the 
management  plan  developed  under  section  4. 

(2)  The  use  of  motorized  vehicles  in  the 
conservation  area  rtay  be  allowed  in  areas 
specifically  designated  for  such  use  by  the 
management  plan  developed  under  section  4. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sectloji 
5(f),  within  the  con^rvatlon  area,  the  graz- 
ing of  livestock  8h411  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, pursuant  to  applicable  Federal  law.  In- 
cluding this  Act,  an4  subject  to  such  reason- 
able regulations,  pcjllcies,  and  practices  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 


(4)  The  Secretary  may  implement  such  rea- 
sonable limits  to  visitation  and  use  of  the 
conservation  area  as  he  finds  appropriate  for 
the  protection  of  the  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area,  including  requiring  permits 
for  public  use  and  closing  portions  of  the 
conservation  area  to  public  use. 

(c)  Land  AcQUismoN.- When  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands  for  addition  to  the  con- 
servation area  only  by  purchase,  exchange, 
or  donation  in  accordance  with  sections  205 
and  206  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1715,  1716). 

SEC.  4.  MANAGEMEffT  PLAN. 

(a)  Development  of  Plan.— Not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  long-range  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  conservation 
area.  The  plan  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  with  full  opportunity  for 
public  participation  and  comment; 

(2)  address  Are  and  other  resource  manage- 
ment in  the  conservation  area; 

(3)  address  the  socio  economic  impact  of 
the  management  plan;  and 

(4)  contain  provisions  designed  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Recommendations  Reoarddjo  Wrra- 
DRAWAL.— As  part  of  the  management  plan 
developed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  what  areas.  If  any, 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  from 
mineral  entry  under  the  mining  laws  or  min- 
eral leasing  and  geothermal  leasing  laws. 

(c)  CooPERATrvE  Agreements.- The  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  appropriate  State  and  local  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1737(b))  to  better  implement  the  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Research. — In  order  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  management  strat- 
egies for  the  conservation  area,  the  Sec- 
retary may  authorize  reseairch  on  matters. 
Including  the  environmental,  biological, 
hydrologlcal,  socio  economic,  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  conservation  area,  pursuant 
to  section  307(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1737(a)). 

(e)  Hunting,  Trapping,  and  Fishino.— The 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting,  trapping, 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within  the 
conservation  area  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  law.  The  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish  pe- 
riods when,  such  activities  will  not  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  and  wildlife  management  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies any  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  agencies  responsible  for 
hunting  and  fishing  activities. 

(f)  Con8I8te>'T  Wrra  Uses.- The  plan  devel- 
oped under  this  section  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  uses  specified  under  section  3. 

SBC.  a  WILDERNESS  AREAS. 

(a)  Designation.— (1)  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  et 
seq.),  the  following  lands  in  the  State  of  Or- 
egon are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and 
therefore  as  components  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System: 

(A)  Certain  lands  in  the  Steens  Mountain 
National  Conservation  Area  which  comprise 
approximately  4,600  acres  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Little  Blltzen 
(3orge     Wilderness— Proposed "     and     dated 


,  1990,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Little 
Blltzen  Gorge  Wilderness. 

(B)  Certain  lands  In  the  Steens  Mountain 
National  Conservation  Area  which  comprise 
approximately  21,670  acres  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Blltzen  River  Wil- 
derness—I>roposed"  and  dated  1990, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Blltzen  River 
Wilderness. 

(C)  Certain  lands  In  the  Steens  Mountain 
National  Conservation  Area  which  comprise 
approximately  22,015  acres  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Home  Creek  Wil- 
derness—Proposed" and  dated  ,  1990, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Home  Oeek 
Wilderness. 

(D)  Certain  lands  In  the  Steens  Mountain 
National  Conservation  Area  which  comprise 
approximately  31,975  acres  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "High  Steens  Wil- 
derness— Proposed"  and  dated  ,  1990, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  High  Steens 
Wilderness. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a 
map  and  a  legal  description  of  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  under  this  section  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate.  Elach  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  In  this  Act,  except  that  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typogrraphical  errors  In 
such  map  and  legal  description  may  be  made. 
Elach  such  map  and  legal  description  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

(b)  Release.— The  portions  of  the  areas  In 
the  conservation  area  known  as  the 
Stonehouse,  Lower  Stonehouse,  Alvord 
Peak,  South  Fork  Donner  and  Blltzen  River, 
and  Bridge  Creek  wilderness  study  areas 
which  are  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
subsection  (a)  are  hereby  released  from  fur- 
ther study  under  sections  202  and  603  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712,  1782),  and  shall  be  man- 
aged as  part  of  the  conservation  area. 

(c)  WrrHDRAWALS.- Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  Federal  lands  within  the  wil- 
derness areas  designated  by  subsection  (a) 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
entry,  appropriation,  or  disposal  under  the 
public  land  laws;  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  mining  laws;  and  from  dis- 
position under  the  mineral  leasing  and  geo- 
thermal leasing. 

(d)  Administration.- Subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
under  this  section  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness. 

(e)  Fish  and  Wildufe.— As  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4(d)(7)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
Jurisdiction  of  responsibilities  of  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  with  respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  In 
the  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  sec- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Wilderness  Act,  management 
activities  to  maintain  or  restore  fish  and 
wildlife  populations  and  the  habitats  to  sup- 
port such  populations  may  be  carried  out 
within  wilderness  areas,  where  consistent 
with  relevant  wilderness  management  plans, 
accordance  with  appropriate  policies  and 
guidelines  such  as  those  set  forth  In  appen- 
dix B  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  accompany  H.R. 
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2570  of  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  (H. 
Kept.  101-405). 

(f)  Grazino.— Grazing  of  livestock  In  wil- 
derness areas  desigrnated  by  tills  section  that 
was  established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(d)(4)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (16  U.S.C.  1133(dK4))  and  section  106 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
States  of  Colorado.  South  Dakota.  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisana  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wildlife  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  1133 
note). 

(g)  Native  American  Uses.— In  recognition 
of  the  past  use  of  the  conservation  area  and 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  by  In- 
dian people  for  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 
gious purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  insure 
nonexclusive  access  to  the  conservation  area 
and  wilderness  areas  by  Indian  people  for 
such  purjwses.  Such  access  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1978  (42  U.S.C.  1996;  commonly 
known  as  the  "American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act"). 

(h)  Low  Altitude  Flioht  activities.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  low  level 
overflights  of  military  aircraft,  the  designa- 
tion of  new  units  of  special  airsixice,  or  the 
use  or  establishment  of  military  flight  train- 
ing routes  over  the  conservation  area  or  wil- 
derness areas  designated  by  this  Act. 

(1)  No  Buffer  zones.— The  Congress  does 
not  Intend  for  the  desigmation  of  wilderness 
areas  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  protective  perimeters  or  buffer  zones 
around  any  such  wilderness  area.  The  fact 
that  nonwlldemess  activities  or  uses  can  be 
seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  a  wilderness 
shall  not,  of  itself,  preclude  such  activities 
or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness 
area. 

SBC  C  8TEEN8  MOUNTAD4  NATIONAL  CON- 
SERVATION AREA  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Steens  Mountain  National  Con- 
servation Area  Advisory  Committee  whose 
purpose  shall  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  comprehensive,  long-range  plan 
required  pursuant  to  section  4. 

(b)  Representation.- There  shall  be  7 
members  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that 
of  the  members  of  first  appointed,  2  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  1  year  and  3  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  2  years.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  every  effort  to  recognize  the  di- 
versity of  views  and  perspectives  and  allow 
parties  that  represent  a  cross  section  of 
these  views  in  appointing  persons  with  rec- 
ognised backgrounds  in  the  full  range  of 
multiple  uses  that  are  contained  in  the  na- 
tional conservation  area.  Representation  on 
the  committee  shall  include,  at  a  minimum, 
representatives  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, the  grazing  and  livestock  Industry,  a 
representative  of  private  landowners  within 
the  conservation  area,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Commission,  and  the  environmental  commu- 
nity. 

(c)  Charter.— Sections  9(c)  and  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  conmiittee  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 

(d)  Termdjatton.— The  advisory  committee 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  3  years  after 
development  of  the  management  plan  under 
section  4. 


SEC  7.  WATER  RIGHTS. 

Nothing  in  the  Wilderness  Act  or  this  Act 
shall  constitute  or  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute either  an  expressed  or  implied  res- 
ervation of  water  or  water  rights  for  pur- 
poses of  the  wilderness  aireas  designation  by 
this  Act  or  for  purposes  of  the  Steens  Moun- 
tain National  Conservation  area.  Subject  to 
the  substantive  and  procedural  requirements 
of  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  acquire  such  water  rights  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities on  any  lands  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  or  as  a  national  conservation 
area. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There   is   authorized    to   be   appropriated 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

this  Act. 

[From  the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Feb.  22, 

1991] 

Steens  National  Park? 

Conservationists  are  worried  about  the  ef- 
fect of  livestock  grazing  on  Steens  Moun- 
tain, one  of  Oregon's  most  dramatic  natural 
treasures.  Some  have  proposed  creating  a  na- 
tional park  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
area.  The  amount  of  damage  caused  by  graz- 
ing is  a  matter  of  hot  dispute,  but  one  thing 
is  certain:  Herds  of  people  would  be  far  more 
destructive  than  herds  of  cattle. 

The  east  face  of  Steens  Mountain  rises 
5.000  near-vertical  feet  trom  the  floor  of  the 
Alvord  Desert  In  Harney  County.  To  the  west 
It  slopes  toward  the  Catlow  Valley,  its  sur- 
face carved  by  deep  glacial  gorges.  The 
mountain  is  high  enough  to  catch  more  rain 
than  the  surrounding  desert,  so  it's  dotted 
with  aspen  groves  and  supports  varied  wild- 
life. The  stillness  and  vast  distances  of 
Steens  Mountain  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
seem  noisy  and  claustrophobic. 

Ranching  is  the  main  way  people  in  South- 
esLStem  Oregon  make  a  living,  and  most  of 
the  region's  publicly  owned  rangelands  are 
open  to  grazing.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  allow 
ranchers  to  graze  cattle  on  most  parts  of 
Steens  Mountain  for  the  price  of  SI  .97  a 
month  per  head. 

Grazing  on  public  lands  is  becoming  a  big 
issue  throughout  the  Western  United  States. 
Livestock,  particularly  cattle,  have  caused  a 
lot  of  damage  in  some  areas.  Streams  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable— cattle  muddy  the  water 
and  eat  streamslde  vegetation  that  controls 
erosion.  Historically,  overgrazing  has  caused 
more  harm  In  the  arid  parts  of  the  West  than 
any  other  human-related  activity. 

A  well-managed  grazing  program,  however, 
need  not  damage  the  landscape.  On  Steens 
Mountain  and  elsewhere,  some  areas  now 
open  to  livestock  should  probably  be  closed. 
But  most  parts  of  the  range  can  and  should 
remain  open — including  parts  of  Steens 
Mountain.  There  is  a  middle  ground  between 
the  few  ranchers  who  abuse  public  lands  and 
the  few  conservationists  who  are  hostile  to 
the  ranching  industry  as  a  whole. 

Once  ranching  and  conservation  are  made 
compatible — as  is  already  the  case  in  most 
areas— the  fact  that  people  pose  the  biggest 
threat  to  places  like  Steens  Mountain  needs 
to  be  addressed.  Turning  Steens  MounUin 
into  a  big  tourist  attraction,  with  or  without 
cattle,  would  do  more  damage  to  the  area 
than  has  been  done  in  a  century  of  grazing. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  Steens  Mountain 
would  be  to  avoid  calling  attention  to  it 
through  such  things  as  a  national  park  des- 
ignation. 

One  of  the  supporters  of  closing  Steens 
Mountain  to  grazing  and  making  it  a  na- 


tional park  or  preserve  told  the  Associated 
Press:  "People  aren't  going  to  drive  trom 
New  York  City  to  see  a  bunch  of  cows  run- 
ning around."  If  that's  true,  then  the 
"cows" — he  probably  means  steers — are 
doing  Steens  Mountain  a  big  favor.* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hatfielo  today 
in  introducing  legrislation  establishing 
the  Steens  Mountain  National  Con- 
servation Area.  Our  colleagrue  BOB 
SMITH  of  Oregon  is  introducing  a  com- 
panion Steens  Mountain  bill. 

This  bill  will  protect  over  813,000 
acres  of  BLM  lands  in  the  picturesque 
Steens  Mountain  region  of  central  Or- 
egon. In  addition,  approximately  80,000 
acres  of  the  total  would  be  designated 
as  wilderness.  The  national  conserva- 
tion area  [NCA]  would  encompass 
desert  lands  rising  to  the  top  of  9.773- 
foot  Steens  Mountain.  The  Steens  are 
home  to  a  multitude  of  wildlife  includ- 
ing the  bighorn  sheep  and  pronghom 
antelope.  Golden  eagles  and  hawks  soar 
through  its  canyons.  Oregon  is  fortu- 
nate to  be  home  to  such  an  ecologically 
diverse  region. 

The  NCA  designation  will  protect  the 
scenic,  historic,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  natural  values  of  the  Steens  Moun- 
tains while  allowing  multiple  uses  to 
continue.  Congress  has  established 
other  national  conservation  areas  in 
California,  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  Livestock  grrazing  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Grazing  is  a  long- 
standing practice  on  the  lands  in  the 
Steens.  The  use  of  off-road  vehicles 
would  also  be  permitted  in  designated 
areas  throughout  the  NCA.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  NCA  designation  provides  the 
flexibility  necessary  for  the  BLM  to 
continue  managing  the  Steens  for  mul- 
tiple uses. 

Under  this  legislation,  BLM  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  a  com- 
prehensive resource  management  plan 
guiding  protection  and  management  of 
the  Steens  Mountains  resources.  A 
seven-member  Steens  Mountain  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area  Advisory 
Committee,  modeled  after  the  success- 
ful Newberry  Crater  National  Monu- 
ment legislation  of  1990,  will  be  estab- 
lished to  help  the  BLM  develop  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan.  The  ad- 
visory committee  will  include  members 
representing  a  range  of  views  and  in- 
terests fi-om  ranchers  and  stockmen  to 
the  enviroimiental  community.  This 
committee  will  serve  as  a  forum  to  de- 
bate and  resolve  contentious  land  man- 
agement issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
communities  surrounding  the  Steens 
Mountains  are  supportive  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  Innovative  legis- 
lative proposal.* 


By  Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevkns): 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential   and    congressional    elections. 
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putposes;  to  the  Commlt- 
Adminlstration. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  RJ  0I8TRATI0N  ENHANCiMENT 
A(  T  OF  UBl 

Mr.  DOLE.  \t.  President,  I  join 
today  with  my  d  stlngulshed  colleague, 
Senator  Stevens,  in  introducing  the 
National  Voter  Heglstration  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991,  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended as  an  alternative  to  S.  250,  the 
so-called  motor  iroter  bill  reported  by 
the  Rules  Comm  ttee  today.  The  alter- 
native was  endorsed  last  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  Leiigue  of  Cities  and  has 
the  support  of  th ;  adnnlnistration. 

LOW  VC  TER  TURNOUT 


Mr.  President, 


you  don't  need  to  be 


an  election  expei  t  to  realize  that  voter 
turnout  is  at  an  all-time  low.  In  1988, 
for  example.  bar«  ly  50  percent  of  all  el- 
igible voters  w<nt  to  the  polls — the 
lowest  percentare  in  more  than  40 
years.  Participation  in  mid-term  elec- 
tions is  even  lower,  down  to  about  34.4 
percent  in  1990  iccording  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  s^udy  of  the  American 
electorate. 

Without  a  doutit,  these  are  disturbing 
trends.  But  the;r  are  trends  that  S. 
260— despite  all  ijie  hype  and  its  fancy 
name — will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  re- 
verse. 

Unfortunately,  low  voter  turnout  has 
less  to  do  with  cbstacles  to  voter  reg- 
istration and  mpre  to  do  with  other 
ike  the  lack  of  com- 
petitive congres^onal  races,  the  lack- 
luster messages  of  our  Nation's  politi- 
cians, and  the  fn^tration  of  many  citi- 
sens  who  feel  tlxit  their  votes  simply 
don't  make  a  qlfference  on  election 
day 

S.  250— the  mo 
rect  none  of  th 
make  congress! 
petitive.  It  wo 
fldence  in  the 
won't  guarantee 
tion  Day. 

But  it  will  ope4  the  door  for  rampant 
fraud.  And  it  will  federalize  an  activ- 
ity—voter registftttion — that  the  indi- 
vidual States  bkve  successfully  per- 
formed for  decadis. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE:  f  ROMOTE8  REGISTRATION, 
NOT  FEDERAL  INTERVENTION 

Mr.  President,!  the  alternative  also 
avoids  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
of  S.  250— the  imposition  of  unfunded 
costs  on  State  and  local  governments. 

Needless  to  sar,  these  costs  can  be 
very  substantial,  According  to  esti- 
mates prepared  ly  eight  States— Alas- 
ka, California,  Florida.  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas. New  Jersey^  Oklahoma,  and  Vir- 
ginia—the total  (jost  of  compljring  with 
ents  would  exceed  S80 
cost  for  all  SO  States 
!  much  higher. 
S.  250  says  nothing 
States  should  finance 


S.  2S0'8  requlrer 
million.  The  tot 
would  obviously 
Unfortimately, 
about  how  the 
these  new,  burdensome  requirements. 


r  voter  bill — will  cor- 
problems.  It  won't 
al  races  more  com- 
t  restore   voter  con- 
electoral    system.    It 
igh  turnouts  on  Elec- 


It's  voter  registration  sticker-shock: 
The  Federal  Government  mandates. 
And  the  States  pick  up  the  tab. 

The  alternative,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  lend  a  helping-hand  to  the 
States  by  authorizing  a  total  of  $25 
million  over  3  years  in  block  grants  as 
an  incentive  for  States  to  implement 
improved  voter  registration  proce- 
dures. These  new  procedures  Include: 
First,  registration  at  State  depart- 
ments of  motor  vehicles;  second,  reg- 
istration by  mail;  and  third,  registra- 
tion at  State  and  Federal  Government 
agencies.  Unlike  S.  250,  implementa- 
tion of  these  procedures  would  be  com- 
pletely voluntary.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  block  grants.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  match  any  amount  of  Federal 
funds  doUar-for-dollar  with  State 
funds. 

THE  alternative:  COMBATS  ELECTION  FRAUD 

The  alternative  also  beefs  up  Federal 
and  State  efforts  to  combat  election 
fl'aud  and  public  corruption. 

Public  corruption.  Federal  law  cur- 
rently requires  the  use  of  the  mails  in 
a  corruption  scheme  by  local  or  State 
officials  in  order  for  most  Federal  pros- 
ecutions to  succeed.  As  a  result,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  Federal  prosecu- 
tors to  take  action  against  a  State 
judge  who  "shakes  down"  defendants 
appearing  In  his  court,  because  his  acts 
do  not  involve  the  use  of  the  mails  or 
an  effect  on  commerce.  It's  also  com- 
mon for  other  corruption  schemes  to  be 
perpetrated  without  the  use  of  the 
mails. 

The  alternative  would  remedy  this 
problem  by  enlarging  the  list  of  activi- 
ties that  could  trigger  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. This  new  list  of  jurisdictional 
acts  includes  transmitting  messages 
over  interstate  wires;  transporting  per- 
sons across  State  lines;  and  using  any 
facility  of  Interstate  commerce  such  as 
a  crosstown  delivery  service  or  a  "fax" 
machine. 

Election  fi-aud.  Current  law  requires 
that  a  Federal  candidate  be  named  on 
the  ballot  in  order  for  a  Federal  pros- 
ecution of  election  fraud  to  succeed. 
Virtually  all  election  fraud,  however,  is 
undertaken  for  the  puri>ose  of  influenc- 
ing the  outcome  of  local  elections, 
where  Federal  candidates  are  listed 
only  inflrequently.  In  some  States,  elec- 
tions are  held  several  times  a  year 
without  Federal  candidates,  which  ren- 
ders them  immune  from  Federal  pros- 
ecution for  vote-buying,  ballot-box 
stuffing,  tampering  with  voting  equip- 
ment, and  other  forms  of  election 
fraud. 

The  alternative  would  close  this 
loophole  by  permitting  prosecution  in 
Federal  court  regardless  of  whether 
Federal  candidates  are  involved  in  the 
fraud  or  named  on  the  ballot  when  the 
act  of  flraud  occurs.  It  would  specifi- 
cally permit  prosecution  for  fraud  in  a 
local  election  if  the  local  office,  for 
which  the  election  is  being  held,  has 
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control  over  Federal  funds  totaling 
$10,000  or  more  in  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
lea^es  to  give  the  alternative  their  se- 
rious consideration.  I  also  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  contact  the  election 
officials  of  their  home  States  and  ask 
these  officials  one  simple  queston: 
which  piece  of  legislation  would  be 
more  helpful  in  your  efforts  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  voter  registration— S.  250  or 
the  alternative?  The  answers  could  be 
surprising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  test  of  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Enhancement  Act 
of  1991  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  W.  Lee 
Rawls,  assistant  attorney  general  for 
legislative  Affairs,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  921 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHOUT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Enhancement  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  a.  FINDINGS  AND  PUItP08E& 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  Hnds  that— 

(1)  the  right  to  vote  Is  a  fundamental  right; 

(2)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to 
exercise  that  right; 

(3)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right: 

(4)  discriminatory  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and 
damaging  effect  on  voter  participation  In 
elections  for  Federal  office; 

(5)  such  laws  and  procedures  can  dispropor- 
tionately harm  voter  participation  In  such 
elections  by  members  of  various  groups.  In- 
cluding racial  minorities; 

(6)  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  be  protected  from  vote  fraud  and 
from  voter  regrlstratlon  lists  that  contain  the 
names  of  Ineligible  or  nonexistent  voters, 
which  dilute  the  worth  of  qualified  votes 
honestly  cast;  and 

(7)  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  be  governed  by  elected  and  ap- 
pointed public  officers  who  are  resimnslble  to 
them  and  who  govern  In  the  public  interest 
without  corruption,  self-dealing,  or  favor- 
itism. 

(b)  PURPOSES.—  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  Increase  registration  of  citizens  as 
voters  In  elections  for  Federal  office; 

(2)  to  make  It  possible  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  enhance  voter  par- 
ticipation In  elections  for  Federal  office; 

(3)  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  electoral 
process; 

(4)  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
and  current  ofnclal  voter  registration  lists; 
and 

(5)  to  guarantee  to  the  States,  and  to  their 
citizens,  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Including  elections  conducted  free  of  fraud, 
and  governmental  processes  conducted  free 
of  corruption,  self-dealing,  or  favoritism. 
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TITLE  I— VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ENHANCEMENT 


Ml.  FKDERAL  COORDINATION  AND  BIEN- 
NIAL AaSESSMENT. 

The  Attorney  General— 

(1)  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
Federal  functions  under  this  Act: 

(2)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  State  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2  calendar  years 
and  providing  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act. 

SEC    Mtt.    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    CHIEF    STATE 
ELECTION  OFFICIAL. 

The  chief  State  election  official  of  each 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  functions  under  this  title. 

SEC  103.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ENHANCEMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  for  making  grants  under  this  section  for 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994.  a  total  of 
S25,000,000:  and 

(2)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  administrative  expenses  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  Block  Grants.— (l)  From  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  to  States,  through  chief  State  elec- 
tion officials,  for  the  purposes  of  supporting, 
facilitating,  and  enhancing  voter  registra- 
tion. 

(2)  To  qualify  for  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1),  a  State  shall  match  any  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  dollar  for  dollar  with  State  funds 
for  voter  registration  enhancement  activi- 
tles,  Including — 

(A)  providing  for  voter  registration  for 
elections  for  Federal  office  at  State  depart- 
ments of  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  providing  for  registration  by  mall  for 
elections  for  Federal  office; 

(C)  providing  for  designation  of,  and  the 
carrying  out  of,  voter  registration  activities 
at  State-related  and  (uiwn  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  nongovern- 
mental entitles)  Federal  and  appropriate  pri- 
vate-sector locations  for  voter  registration 
for  elections  for  Federal  office;  and 

(D)  providing  for  uniform  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory programs  to  ensure  that  official 
voter  registration  lists  are  accurate  and  cur- 
rent in  each  State. 

(c)  Allocation  of  Grants.— (l)  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  by  regrulatlon  establish  cri- 
teria for  allocation  of  grants  among  States 
based  on— 

(A)  the  number  of  residents  of  each  State; 

(B)  the  percentage  of  eligible  voters  in 
each  State  not  registered  to  vote;  and 

(C)  other  appropriate  factors. 

(2)  In  promulgating  criteria  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  the  Attorney  General  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  State-sponsored 
programs  designed  to  improve  registration  in 
counties  with  voter  registration  percentages 
significantly  lower  than  that  for  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

(d)  Administrative  Requirements.— (l) 
The  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish administrative  requirements  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 


(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  certify  that  the 
State— 

(A)  has  in  place  legislative  authority  and  a 
plan  to  Implement  procedures  to  promote 
and  facilitate,  to  an  extent  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Attorney  General  may  deem  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
voter  registration  for  Federal  elections— 

(I)  in  connection  with  applications  for  driv- 
er's licenses;  and 

(II)  If  the  State  so  elect»— 

(1)  by  mall;  and 

(II)  at  voter  registration  centers  located 
conveniently  to  prospective  voter  registra- 
tion applicants; 

(B)  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received  trom 
a  grant  under  this  section  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

(C)  agrees  that  any  amount  received 
through  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
period  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  in- 
crease any  State,  local,  or  other  non-Federal 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  the 
grant,  be  made  available  for  the  programs 
and  activities  for  which  grants  are  provided 
under  this  section  and  will  in  no  event  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

(D)  has  established  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  to  ensure  the  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  grants 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  State  the  manner  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Reports.— (1)  The  chief  Stote  election 
official  of  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  annual  reports  on  its  activities 
under  this  section. 

(2)  A  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  chief  State  election  officials,  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to— 

(A)  determine  whether  grant  amounts  were 
expended  in  accordance  with  this  section; 

(B)  describe  activities  under  this  section; 
and 

(C)  provide  a  record  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  the 
block  grants  were  provided. 

SEC  104.  DEFINITIONa 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "chief  State  election  official" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  State,  the  officer, 
employee,  or  entity  with  authority,  under 
State  law,  for  election  administration  in  the 
State; 

(2)  the  term  "election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)); 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(3));  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  has  the  meaning  stat- 
ed in  section  301(12)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(12)). 

TITLE  n— PUBUC  CORRUPTION 

SEC.  »1.  EUCTICm  FRAUD  AND  OTHER  PUBUC 
CORRUPTION. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.— Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"{  225.  Public  corrvptioii 

"(a)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d),  deft^uds,  or  endeavors  to 
defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  Indian  coun- 


try of  the  honest  services  of  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d),  def^uds,  or  endeavors  to 
defraud,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  Indian  coun- 
try of  a  fair  and  impartially  conducted  elec- 
tion process  in  any  primary,  runoff,  special, 
or  general  election- 

"(1)  through  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  election  Is  held; 

"(2)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting: 

"(3)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation; or 

"(4)  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  SUte  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  Infor- 
mation, 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  Indian  tribal  government,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  subsection  (d),  de- 
fends or  endeavors  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  a  SUte,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  Indian  Country  of  the 
right  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
Indian  tribal  government  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  complete,  true,  and  accurate  mate- 
rial Information,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title.  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  20  years, 
or  both. 

"(d)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  that— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing such  scheme  or  artifice  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  the  person  so  doing— 

"(A)  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mall  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives  there- 
from, any  such  matter -or  thing,  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  place 
at  which  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  any  such 
matter  or  thing; 

"(B)  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

"(C)  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
any  person  or  thing,  or  induces  any  person  to 
travel  in  or  to  be  transported  in,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(D)  in  connection  with  intrastate.  Inter- 
state, or  foreign  commerce,  engages  the  use 
of  a  facility  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; 

"(2)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  In  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
so  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  or 

"(3)  as  applied  to  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (b),  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who,  if  elected,  would  have  some  authority 
over   the   administration   of  funds  derived 
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from  an  Act  of  C  onpress  totaling  SIO.OOO  or 
more  during  tli«  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  pr  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offensd 

"(e)  Whoever  deflr^uds  or  endeavors  to  de- 
fraud, by  any  scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Un  ted  States  of  the  honest 
services  of  a  publi :  official  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  te  a  public  official  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  20  yeari,  or  both. 

"(f)  Whoever,  b«ing  an  official,  public  offi- 
cial, or  person  wh  a  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official,  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
charges, demoU  s,  suspends,  threatens, 
harasses,  or  In  i.ny  manner  discriminates 
against  an  employ  ee  or  official  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  i  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  India  i  tribal  government,  or  en- 
deavors to  do  so.  In  order  to  carry  out  or  to 
conceal  any  scheme  or  artifice  described  in 
this  section,  shal  be  fined  under  this  title, 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"(g)  For  the  pur  poses  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'olflclal'  includes— 

"(A)  any  person  employed  by.  exercising 
any  authority  deilved  from,  or  holding  any 
position  In  an  Inllan  tribal  government  or 
the  government  o: '  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  ^vemment  thereof,  includ- 
ing a  departmeiit.  Independent  establish- 
ment, commlssioti.  administration,  author- 
ity, board,  and  biireau,  and  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  established  and  subject  to 
control  by  a  gove  mment  or  governments  for 
the  execution  of  ^  governmental  or  Intergov- 
ernmental program; 

"(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  offl  cial  authority;  and 

"(C)  any  persoi  who  has  been  nominated, 
appointed,  or  selected  to  be  an  official  or 
who  has  been  officially  Informed  that  such 
person  will  be  sc  nominated,  appointed,  or 
selected; 

"(2)  the  terms  'public  official'  and  'person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meanings  stated  in  section  201(a) 
and  shall  also  include  any  person  acting  or 
pretending  to  act  under  color  of  official  au- 
thority; 

"(3)  the  term  'S  tate'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  (he  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  posst  isslon  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(4)  the  term  lander  color  of  official  au- 
thority' Includes  |any  person  who  represents 
that  such  person  controls,  is  an  agent  of.  or 
otherwise  acts  on|  behalf  of  an  official,  a  pub- 
lic official,  or  a  person  who  has  been  selected 
to  be  a  public  official.". 

(b)  Tbchnical  Amendments.— (1)  The  table 
of  sections  for  cliapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowjlng  Item: 

"225.  Public  corni)tion.". 

(2)  Section  196l(l)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amende4  by  inserting  "section  226 
(relating  to  publjc  corruption)."  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery).". 

(3)  Section  2Sl|6(l)(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "sec- 
tion 23S  (relating  to  public  corruption)." 
after  "section  2af  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests),". I 

nC  MS.  FRAUD  IN  INTER8TATK  COMMERCK. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  TTTLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED 

States  Ojde.- S#ction  1343  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 


vision communication  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds"  and  inserting  "in  con- 
nection with  intrastate,  interstate,  or  for- 
eign commerce,  engages  the  use  of  a  facility 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice". 

(b)  Technical  amendments.— <1)  The  head- 
ing of  section  1343  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"t  1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 

commerce". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  analysis  for  section  1343  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

"1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commerce." 

National  Voter  Registration 
Enhancement  of  1991— Summary 
Title  I  authorizes  a  total  of  J25  million 
over  3  years  in  block  grants  administered  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  an  incentive  for 
States  to  Implement  improved  voter  reg- 
istration procedures,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to: 

(1)  providing  for  voter  registration  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  at  State  departments 
of  motor  vehicles; 

(2)  registration  by  mail  for  elections  for 
Federal  office; 

(3)  designation  of  State-related  and  (upon 
agreement  with  the  Federal  CJovemment  and 
nongovernmental  entities)  Federal  and  ap- 
propriate private-sector  locations  for  voter 
registration  for  elections  to  Federal  office; 

(4)  uniform  and  nondiscriminatory  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  official  voter  registra- 
tion lists  are  accurate  and  current  in  each 
State. 

The  block  grant  provision  include  a  match- 
ing funds  requirement  for  the  States. 

The  allocation  of  these  grants  among  the 
States  shall  be  determined  by  criteria  estab- 
lished In  public  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
Attorney  General.  These  criteria  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  residents  of  the  State, 
the  percentage  of  eligible  voters  in  the  State 
not  registered  to  vote,  and  give  special  con- 
sideration to  State-sponsored  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  registration  in  counties 
with  voter  registration  percentages  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  statewide  average. 

Title  n  broadens  the  Attorney  General's 
jurisdiction  over  election  fraud  in  all  elec- 
tions, and  the  corruption  of  government  offi- 
cials by  defining  "public  corruption".  Vir- 
tually Identical  language  passed  the  Senate 
100-0  as  Title  IV  of  the  drug  bill  (S.  1711)  in 
October  1989. 

Title  n  amends  Chapter  11.  Title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  to  Impose  fines  and  criminal  pen- 
alties of  up  to  20  years  for  the  following  of- 
fenses: 

Corrupting  or  compromising  a  State,  local, 
or  tribal  government  official  or  employee; 

Inhibiting  a  fair  and  Impartially  conducted 
election  through: 

(1)  the  use  of  falsified  or  invalid  ballots; 

(2)  ixiying  or  offering  to  i»y  any  person  for 
voting; 

(3)  the  use  of  falsified  voter  registration 
material; 

(4)  intimidating  individuals  for  voting  or 
registering  to  vote;  or 

(5)  improper  or  unauthorized  alteration  or 
substitution  of  any  ballot  or  other  election 
document; 

Defrauding  or  endeavoring  to  deftaud  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  po- 


litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  Indian  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  financial  gain,  by  falsify- 
ing information  provided  to  the  government 
of  inhibiting  the  government's  collection  of 
material  Information; 

Corrupting  or  compromising  a  United 
States  public  official; 

Discrimination  by  a  public  official  against 
any  employee  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
described  in  this  section  (title  II). 

Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairb, 

Washington.  DC,  Apnl  17. 1991. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  presents 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
garding S.  250,  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1991.  S.  250  would  establish  na- 
tional voter  registration  procedures  for  pres- 
idential and  congressional  elections.  Al- 
though the  Department  strongly  endorses 
the  bill's  general  goal  of  involving  more 
Americans  in  the  electoral  process,  we  op- 
pose enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  would  require  all  states,  except 
those  that  have  no  voter  registration  re- 
quirements at  all  (i.e..  North  Dakota)  or 
those  with  election  day  registration  proce- 
dures, to  employ  three  methods  of  register- 
ing voters  for  federal  elections,  and  would 
specify  In  considerable  detail  what  the  states 
would  have  to  do  to  implement  each  of  the 
three  methods.  First,  states  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  the  option  for  voter  reg- 
istration SIS  part  of  the  process  for  applying 
for  a  motor  vehicle  driver's  license  ("motor- 
voter  registration").  Second,  states  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  voter  registration  by 
mail  ("mail-in  registration").  Third,  states 
would  be  required  to  designate  state-related, 
federal,  and  private  sector  locations  to  make 
registration  applications  available  and  ac- 
cept them  for  transmittal  to  the  appropriate 
election  officials  ("satellite  registration"). 
The  bill  would  also  severely  restrict  the 
grounds  upon  which  voters'  names  could  be 
removed  from  voting  lists. 

Absent  any  showing  of  a  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  electoral  process  resulting 
from  the  unjustified  restriction  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  vote,  or  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  particular  groups  of  citi- 
zens, the  bill  might  well  exceed  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  by  involving  the 
federal  government  in  matters  which  the 
Constitution  allows  the  states  to  regulate  as 
they  deem  appropriate.  Because  it  would 
mandate  elaborate  procedures  without  re- 
gard to  local  conditions  or  appropriate  alter- 
natives, the  bill  would  represent  a  substan- 
tial and  unnecessary  imposition  on  the 
states.  Moreover,  because  some  of  the  reg- 
istration techniques  mandated  by  the  bill 
are  fraught  with  the  potential  for  fraud  If 
adequate  verification  methods  are  not  used 
in  light  of  local  conditions,  and  because  of 
the  strict  limitations  on  standard  means  of 
purging  voting  lists  of  stale  names,  the  bill 
would  present  a  serious  potential  for  in- 
creased voting  fraud  and  electoral  corrup- 
tion. Voter  registration  laws  are  one  of  the 
principal  protections  against  election  fraud, 
and  any  changes  to  registration  require- 
ments must  take  into  account  the  potential 
for  increased  ftaud  resulting  from  the 
changes. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  case  for 
mandating  uniform,  nationwide  registration 
procedures  has  been  made.  Eliminating  bar- 
riers to  registration  will  increase  the  pool  of 
potential  voters  and  make  It  possible  for 
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more  citizens  to  vote,  which  Is  certainly  an 
Important  goal.  However,  It  is  unclear  to 
what  extent  the  changes  proposed  by  S.  2S0 
would  translate  Into  greater  voter  turnout, 
because  the  empirical  link  between  increased 
registration  and  increased  voter  turnout  Is 
undeveloped.  Some  of  the  most  convincing 
explanations  for  shortcomings  in  registra- 
tion and  voter  turnout  appear  to  be  poverty, 
lack  of  education,  alienation,  apathy,  cyni- 
cism about  the  value  of  voting,  and  voter 
contentment. 

We  recognize  that  some  historical  registra- 
tion requirements  arose  from  a  desire  to  dls- 
enfl^nchlse  blacks  (and,  as  a  byproduct, 
disenfranchised  many  less-advantaged 
whites).  The  well-documented  historical 
record  of  that  disenfranchlsement  and  Its  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  the  continued  intentional 
application  of  discriminatory  registration 
practices,  led  to  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  has  proven  effective  In 
eliminating  discriminatory  voting  practices 
and  remains  a  powerful  weapon  In  disman- 
tling illegitimate  barriers  to  voting.  A  simi- 
lar record  has  not  been  developed  In  support 
of  the  national  standards  proposed  in  this 
bill,  nor  has  there  been  a  convincing  showing 
that  existing  federal  remedies  are  inad- 
equate. 

Moreover,  many  states  are  voluntarily 
adopting  innovative  registration  practices, 
Including  variations  of  the  three  mandated 
by  the  bill.  We  understand  that  some  form  of 
motor-voter  registration  has  worked  well  in 
a  number  of  jurisdiction  without  any  appre- 
ciable Increase  in  fraud,  that  many  areas  are 
experimenting  with  various  forms  of  sat- 
ellite registration,  and  that  mail-in  registra- 
tion is  being  used  successfully  in  several  ju- 
risdictions. But  these  jurisdictions  also  use  a 
variety  of  procedures  to  guard  against  fraud 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process.  In  short,  they  are  able  to  adapt  and 
tailor  the  procedures  to  take  into  account 
local  conditions  that  may  make  some  prac- 
tices more  effective  than  others  or  may  call 
for  special  measures  to  avoid  fraud  or  for 
avoiding  certain  practices  entirely.  That  es- 
sential flexibility  to  respond  to  local  condi- 
tions would  be  forbidden  by  this  bill. 

S.  250  Is  substantially  similar  to  S.  874  In 
the  last  Congress,  which  the  Administration 
opposed.  However,  one  key  change  in  S.  250  is 
that  it  would  exempt  any  state  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bin  If  the  state  adopts  an 
election  day  registration  system.  In  view  of 
the  potentially  costly  and  burdensome  na- 
ture of  the  bill,  this  exception  would  effec- 
tively serve  as  an  compelling  incentive  for 
states  to  adopt  election-day  registration,  a 
change  which  could  substantially  Impair  ef- 
forts in  many  areas  to  verify  voter  eligi- 
bility, and  thus  would  invite  voting  fraud 
and  corrupton  of  the  election  process. 

Furthermore,  the  serious  potential  for 
fraud  and  corruption  would  be  compounded 
by  the  current  limitations  In  federal 
crlmninal  law  governing  electoral  crimes 
and  other  forms  of  public  corruption.  Elxlst- 
ing  federal  jurisdiction,  for  example,  does 
not  reach  fraudulent  schemes  not  involving 
.  the  use  of  the  malls  and  where  a  federal  can- 
didate Is  not  on  the  ballot.  As  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  attached  memorandum,  be- 
cause of  these  limitations,  the  provisions  of 
S.  250  would  create  a  greatly  increased  risk 
of  public  provisions  of  S.  250  would  create  a 
greatly  increased  risk  of  public  corruption, 
particularly  at  the  local  election  level  where 
most  almost  all  electoral  fraud  now  occurs. 
Among  the  most  common  voter  fraud  crimes, 
which  we  believe  will  be  exacerbated  by  S. 
250,   are  bribery   of  voters,   stuffing  ballot 


boxes,  voter  Intimidation,  and  the  casting  of 
ballots  in  the  names  of  deceased,  incom- 
petent or  otherwise  ineligible  individuals.  In 
order  to  Increase  the  Department's  jurisdic- 
tion to  prosecute  those  who  corrupt  the  elec- 
toral process,  we  have  strongly  supported  en- 
actment of  the  "Antl-Corruptlon  Act," 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  October  1989  as 
Title  rv  of  S.  1711. 

For  these  reasons,  although  we  fully  sup- 
port the  goal  of  facilitating  voter  registra- 
tion, we  strongly  oppose  S.  250,  because  Its 
approach  of  mandating  uniform  procedures 
regardless  of  local  circumstances  is  unwar- 
ranted, overly  restrictive,  and  almost  cer- 
tain to  invite  increased  fraud  and  corruption 
in  the  electoral  process  without  providing 
the  necessary  jurisdictional  tools  to  combat 
those  crimes.  The  enclosed  memorandum 
elaborates  upon  these  concerns.  In  our  view, 
should  legislative  action  be  considered,  it 
would  be  far  preferable  to  adopt  a  more  flexi- 
ble approach  which  1)  responds  to  these  con- 
cerns by  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  states 
and  2)  includes  appropriate  revisions  to  cur- 
rent criminal  law.  Both  of  those  proposals 
are  reflected  in  S.  3021,  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senators  Dole  and  Stevens  in  the  last 
Congress.  We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
the  Committee  on  such  alternative  to  S.  250. 

The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  this  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

W.  LEE  Rawls, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Justice  Analysis  op  S.  250 
i.  scxjpe  of  congress'  authorfty 

At  the  outset,  we  note  that  S.  250  would 
unnecessarily  Intrude  into  areas  of  legiti- 
mate state  discretion.  Congress  has  only  lim- 
ited constitutional  power  over  the  conduct  of 
elections,  even  elections  for  federal  offlclals. 
Congressional  power  over  presidential  elec- 
tions Is  described  In  Article  II,  section  1, 
clause  4  of  the  Constitution:  "The  Congress 
may  determine  the  Time  of  Chuslng  the 
Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States."  Con- 
gress has  broader  power  to  regulate  elections 
for  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "The  Times,  Places,  and 
Manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  In 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the 
Places  of  chuslng  Senators."  U.S.  Const., 
Art.  I,  {4.  cl.  1.  Electors  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  each  state  are  to  have  the 
same  qualiflcations  as  those  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  state  legislature.  Art. 
I,  12;  amend.  XVn.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  that  Congress  has  gen- 
eral power  to  regulate  presidential  elections 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess,' Congress  may  not  exercise  this  author- 
ity in  a  manner  that  "lnterfere[s]  with  the 
power  of  a  state  to  appoint  electors  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  appointment  shall  be 
made."  3  Thus,  while  Congress  has  some  au- 
thority to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  fed- 
eral election  process  by  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  It  cannot  encroach  upon  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  the  states  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  elections  are  conducted. 

Although  the  precise  scope  of  Congress' 
power  over  federal  elections  Is  uncertain,^  we 
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believe  that  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
whether  S.  250  may  be  defended  as  a  permis- 
sible exercise  of  constitutional  power.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  plenary  authority  to  dic- 
tate the  procedures  which  a  state  must  em- 
ploy In  elections  for  federal  offlclals.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  S.  250  is  designed  to 
prevent  fraud  and  corruption.  Nor  Is  there 
any  showing  that  this  bill  Is  necessary  to 
eliminate  any  discriminatory  practices.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  question  whether  this  bill  is 
constitutional, 
n.  limitations  on  states'   flexibility  TO 

TAILOR   REGISTRATION   PROCEDURES  TO   SUIT 
LOCAL  CONDmONS 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Congress'  con- 
stitutional power,  S.  250  would  operate  to 
deny  the  states  their  historic  freedom  to 
govern  the  electoral  process.  The  flexibility 
which  the  Constitution  generally  gives  the 
states  recognizes  that  different  cultural  and 
demographic  circumstances  may  call  for  dif- 
ferent approaches  in  many  areas,  including 
voter  registration.  For  example,  registration 
procedures  sufflcient  to  prevent  substantial 
fraud  In  a  sparsely  iwpulated.  mostly  rural 
state  may  not  be  adequate  for  a  more  dense- 
ly populated  state  with  major  metropolitan 
centers  and  large  population  Inflows  and  out- 
flows. Depriving  the  states  of  this  flexibility 
tailor  their  individual  approaches  to  their 
own  particular  problems,  and  cir- 
cumstances— by  Imposing  a  single,  uniform 
policy  nationwide— forecloses  the  beneflts 
that  would  otherwise  come  from  diversity. 
A.  Practical  Impact  on  the  States 

In  practical  terms.  S.  250  would  Impose  two 
signlflcant  kinds  of  costs  on  the  states,  the 
first  of  which  Is  that  the  mandated  registra- 
tion methods  Inevitably  would  Impose  added 
costs  on  the  states,  which  might  be  substan- 
tial In  some  cases.  The  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  dictating  to  the  states  how  to  uti- 
lize their  resources,  rather  than  leaving 
them  flexibility.  It  would  also  make  the  pro- 
vision of  various  services  somewhat  more  ex- 
pensive for  the  states  and  more  complicated 
for  the  applicants  (many  of  whom  would 
have  no  need  to  register  to  vote).*  The  bill 
would  not  merely  regulate  state  registration 
procedures  but,  by  virtue  of  sections  5  and  7, 
the  conduct  of  other  state  functions  (such  as 
the  issuance  of  motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
censes, the  provision  of  public  assistance, 
unemployment  compensation  and  related 
services)  may  be  affected  by  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,*  though  we  do 
not  view  that  as  a  signlflcant  burden.  The 
elaborate  procedures  contained  In  section  8 
of  the  bill  for  veriflcatlon  and  removal  of 
names  from  the  offlclal  voting  lists  also  are 
more  complicated  and  expensive  than  those 
presently  used  by  most  if  not  all  states. 
While  the  bill  does  not  (at  least  in  its  face) 
raise  the  special  concerns  we  would  have  if  It 
were  to  attempt  to  regulate  registration  pro- 
cedures for  elections  of  state  officers  gen- 
erally, It  most  likely  would  coerce  the  states 
into  following  the  same  procedures  for  state 
elections  as  well.* 
B.  Potential  for  Fraud  and  Electoral  Corruption 

The  second  cost  of  the  bill  is  its  Impact  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process.  This 
legislation  would  effectively  eliminate  many 
registration  practices  that  are  presently 
serving  to  deter  electoral  fraud.  Voter  reg- 
istration laws  are  the  main  systemic  safe- 
guard against  most  common  varieties  of 
election  fraud.  Their  preventative  effect  has 
been  augmented  by  the  fact  that  until  now 
each  State  has  been  free  (within  the  con- 
straints of  the  civil  rights  laws)  to  tailor  Its 
procedures  for  establishing  the  eligibility  of 
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prospective  Totei^  to  differing  demographic 
circumstances. 

The  requireme4t8  of  S.  250  would  apply 
states  except  those  that 
have  no  voter  registration  requirements  at 
all  (I.e..  North  Dtkota)  or  those  with  elec- 
tion day  reglstrsjtion  procedures,  requiring 
the  states  to  adopt  three  specified,  methods 
for  allowing  Indl^duals  to  apply  to  register 
to  vote,'  and  severely  limiting  the  grounds 
upon  which  voteri'  names  could  be  removed 
trom  voting  lists.  | 

Motor- Woter  Registration 

This  method  Is  {relatively  unobjectionable 
from  a  criminal  14w  perspective.  The  Depart- 
ment's experien(je  in  prosecuting  voting 
flraud  cases  suggests  that  combining  the 
process  of  applying  to  register  to  vote  with 
that  of  applying  l^r  a  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  would  ba^  little  adverse  impact  on 
the  incidence  of  vpting  fraud.*  Moreover,  be- 
cause there  is  s<^me  degree  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  factors  involved  in  a  license  appli- 
cation and  those  l|ivolved  in  a  voter  registra- 
tion application,  |)er80nnel  who  are  already 
familiar  with  licetase  application  procedures 
should  be  relatively  easy  to  train  as  voting 
registrars.  | 

Mail-in  Registration 

Registration  by  {mail  is  much  more  suscep- 
tible to  misuse  bemuse  a  would-be  registrant 
never  has  to  appear  in  person  before  a  reg- 
istrar for  veriDcaitlon  of  identity  and  eligi- 
bility. The  Department's  experience  with 
voting  fraud  cas^  to  date  has  not  conclu- 
sively shown  whather  registration  by  mail 
has  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  incidence  of 
voting  f^ud  or  npt— we  simply  don't  know. 
Most  of  the  stat^  which  already  have  reg- 
istration by  mail  %lso  have  in  place  a  variety 
of  procedures  for  Independently  confirming 
the  information  frovided  in  voter  registra- 
tion applicationsj  These  verification  proce- 
dures, though  cle^ly  not  perfect,*  at  least 
help  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  vot- 
ing f^ud. 

By  contrast,  S.  2S0  would  impose  a  sweep- 
ing requirement  to  allow  mail-In  registra- 
tion while  simultaneously  limiting  signifi- 
cantly the  ability: of  the  states  to  use  a  vari- 
ety of  technique^  to  verify  the  applicant's 
identity  and  eligibility.  For  this  reason,  S. 
2S0'8  provision  for|registration  by  mall  would 
entail  a  substantial  and  perhaps  prohibitive 
risk  of  enhanci$g  the  opportunities  for 
fraudulent  registmtlon  and  voting. 

It  is  unclear  tie  extent  to  which  S.  250 
would  preclude  confirmation  procedures,  ex- 
cept for  the  applicant's  own  attestation."* 
The  provisions  of  Section  9,  taken  together 
with  those  In  Section  8(a),  might  be  read  to 
require  election  ngistrars  to  accept  at  face 
value  every  application  form  that  is  ten- 
dered to  them  aid  enroll  the  applicant  as 
long  as  the  form  m  facially  complete.  Limit- 
ing the  ability  of  election  officials  to  per- 
form routine  identity  verifications  prior  to 
enrollment  would  jcreate  a  large  potential  for 
abuse."  Even  dnder  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, redressing  fraudulent  registra- 
tions through  craninal  prosecutions  of  the 
perpetrator  (if  h^  or  she  could  be  found) 
would  not  rectify!  the  damage  caused  to  the 
integrity  of  the  olection  process.  Moreover, 
as  discussed  beloif ,  the  provisions  of  Section 
8  would  severely  limit  the  ability  of  reg- 
istrars to  removflj  the  names  of  voters  that 
they  know  to  be  li  (eligible  or  f^udulent  once 
they  have  bten  enrolled.  thereby 
compounding  the  i  lamage. 

Satell:  te  Registration 

The  third  methc  d  of  voter  registration  pro- 
vided in  8.  2S0— a|  iplicatlon  in  person  at  var- 


ious federal,  state  or  private-sector  locations 
where  the  public  is  served  directly — also  may 
be  problematic  in  some  circumstances.  This 
provision  would  entrust  the  task  of  register- 
ing voters  to  individual  government  and  pri- 
vate personnel  who  may  lack  training  in  and 
sensitivity  to  the  unique  factors  involved  in 
preventing  voting  fttiud  and  establishing  and 
maintaining  accurate  and  up-to-date  voter 
registration  lists. 

This  approach  also  would  risk  various 
forms  of  intimidation  of  the  public.  In  at 
least  some  circumstances,  people  seeking  tax 
relief,  public  assistance  benefits,  building 
permits,  etc.  could  easily  be  given  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  to  register,  or  reg- 
ister for  a  particular  party,  in  order  to 
please  the  administrator  in  whose  hands  the 
fate  of  their  application  rests.  The  Depart- 
ment's experience  demonstrates  that  public 
officials  sometimes  abuse  their  powers  to 
dispense  or  without  benefits  in  order  to  pres- 
sure citizens  into  voting  a  particular  way  or 
registering  for  a  particular  party."  S.  250 
would  increase  substantially  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  intimidation  and  coercion  of 
the  public.  While  Section  5(a)  of  the  bill 
would  ostensibly  require  that  personnel  as- 
sisting applicants  with  the  completion  of 
their  applications  not  display  any  political 
preference  or  party  allegiance  or  seek  to  in- 
fluence the  applicant's  imlltical  preference 
or  party  affiliation,  we  think  it  would  be 
overly  optimistic  to  expect  that  this  prohibi- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  deter  influence  and 
intimidation. i» 

Restrictions  on  Grounds  for  Removal 

Another  very  significant  potential  for 
fraud  is  created  by  the  provisions  in  Section 
8,  which  severely  restrict  removal  of  voters 
from  official  voter  lists.  The  grounds  pro- 
vided for  removing  voters  from  the  lists — at 
the  request  of  the  voter  or  in  the  event  of  the 
death,  mental  incapacitation,  criminal  con- 
viction, or  change  in  residence  of  the  voter- 
are  appropriate.  But  those  grounds  assume 
that  registration  officials  receive  some  no- 
tice of  the  change  in  circumstances;  they  are 
not  self-implementing."  Accordingly,  reg- 
istrars ordinarily  rely  as  well  upon  a  contin- 
ued failure  to  vote — the  passage  of  some  min- 
imum number  of  years,  or  the  occurrence  of 
some  minimum  number  of  elections — as  a 
ground  for  removing  stale  names  from  the 
list.  S.  250  would  completely  eliminate  this 
ground  for  removing  voters'  names;  Section 
8(b)  provides  that  a  name  could  never  be  re- 
moved merely  for  failure  to  vote  In  a  federal 
election — even  if  the  failure  to  vote  persisted 
over  a  period  of  decades.  This  provides  the 
states  far  too  little  leeway  to  protect  against 
voting  ftaud  by  periodically  purging  the  vot- 
ing rolls  of  those  who  have  not  voted  in  some 
time.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  voter  to  re- 
main on  the  list  of  eligible  voters  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  he  or  she  has  died, 
moved  away,  or  otherwise  ceased  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  the  state  in  question. 

The  provisions  in  Section  8(d)  regarding 
mail  verification  of  changes  in  residence  are 
inadequate  to  respond  to  this  concern.  In 
order  to  remove  someone  trom  the  list  of 
voters,  the  regrlstrar  first  must  have  some  in- 
formation in  order  to  "determine[]  that  a 
registrant  nnay  have  changed  residence". 
Then,  the  voter  must  both  fail  to  respond  to 
a  foruxxTdable  notice  firom  the  registrar '*  and 
fail  to  vote  during  the  next  two  federal  gen- 
eral elections.  Voters  who  had  moved  could 
continue  to  maintain  their  place  on  the  offi- 
cial lists  either  by  returning  the  card  (which 
may  have  been  forwarded  to  them  at  their 
new  address)  and  listing  the  old  address,  or 
simply  by  continuing  to  vote  at  the  old  loca- 


tion. At  a  minimum,  voters  who  moved 
would  have  to  be  left  on  the  official  list  until 
the  bill's  requirements  were  met.  The  bill 
does  not  allow  the  registrar  to  remove  names 
from  the  official  list  even  for  voters  who  are 
knoum  for  a  fact  to  have  moved,  unless  the 
voter  provides  that  Information  directly  in 
writing  or  the  registrar  follows  the  two-step 
process  Just  described,  and  that  process  re- 
quires that  the  name  be  left  on  the  list  for 
two  general  elections. 

In  our  experience  prosecuting  voting  fraud 
cases,  the  maintenance  of  names  on  official 
lists  of  eligible  voters  long  after  eligibility 
has  ended  is  among  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors contributing  to  ballot  box  stuffing  and 
Illegal  "proxy"  voting.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  various  methods  of  purg- 
ing voters  from  the  rolls  have  been  used  in 
the  past  to  deny  the  franchise  to  minority 
voters.  Certainly,  vigilance  remains  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  purging  schemes  from 
discriminatorlly  excluding  minority  voters; 
that  calls  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965."  In  our  view,  in 
order  to  accommodate  these  varying  con- 
cerns, we  firmly  believe  that  the  choice  of  a 
specific  waiting  period  should  be  left  up  to 
the  individual  states  to  make  based  on  their 
own  particular  experience  and  cir- 
cumstances, subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

m.  ELECnON-DAY  REOISTRA-nON 

S.  250  contains  a  new  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  fi"om  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  for  any  state  which  allows 
individuals  to  register  at  the  polls  on  the 
date  of  a  general  election.'*  Although  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  is  captioned  as  a  "nonapplicability" 
provision,  in  light  of  the  addition  of  para- 
graph (2),  a  more  accurate  heading  would  be 
"election-day  registration." 

As  discussed  above,  S.  250  would  impose 
substantial— and  potentially  costly— proce- 
dural requirements  upon  the  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  they  regulate 
and  administer  elections  in  general  and  the 
voting  process  in  particular.  Since  this  bill, 
like  its  predecessor  S.  874  in  the  last  Con- 
gress offers  no  federal  funding  to  assist  the 
states  with  these  new  obligations.  Section 
4(b)(2)  will  most  certainly  be  seen  as  an  es- 
cape clause,  effectively  influencing  most 
states,  whether  for  policy,  political,  or  prac- 
tical reasons,  to  consider  adopting  "election- 
day  registration"  in  order  to  avoid  the  costs 
and  specific  standards  associated  with  the 
mandates  of  S.  250. 

The  Department,  since  1977.  has  consist- 
ently and  strongly  opposed  federal  legrisla- 
tlon  to  impose  election-day  registration  in 
the  States,  based  on  our  conviction  that 
election-day  registration  would  totally  pre- 
clude meaningful  verification  of  voter  eligi- 
bility, and  thus  allow  easy  corruption  of  the 
election  process  by  the  unscrupulous.  Of  all 
the  registration  reforms  which  Congress  has 
considered  over  recent  years,  from  a  law  en- 
forcement perspective  this  idea  is  by  far  the 
most  troubling.  Our  objections  to  election- 
day  registration  rest  on  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

Registering  voters  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  totally  eliminates  the  ability  of  election 
registrars  to  confirm  a  voter's  Identity, 
place  of  residence,  citizenship  status,  felon 
status,  and  other  material  factors  bearing  on 
entitlement  to  the  f^nchlse. 

Requiring  voters  who  wish  to  register  on 
election  day  to  provide  some  form  of  identi- 
fication before  being  permitted  to  vote  does 
not  respond  to  the  f^ud  problem.  Most  com- 
monly used  identification  documents  can  be 
easily  faked.  Thus,  a  single  false  identifica- 
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tlon  can  be  used  by  the  same  voter  to  cast 
ballots  under  assumed  names  at  numerous 
polling  locations. 

Mer^ng  into  one  simultaneous  act  both 
the  registration  process  and  the  voting  proc- 
ess dramatically  Increases  the  risk  of  voter- 
bribery,  since  corrupt  political  operatives  in- 
terested in  targeting  prospective  voters  for 
payments  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
preexisting  names  on  registration  lists.  This 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact,  as  we 
have  observed  In  prosecuting  and  supervising 
hundreds  of  vote-buying  cases,  that  individ- 
uals who  accept  payment  for  their  votes  do 
not  have  a  strong  interest  in  candidates  and 
Issues,  nor  do  they  tend  to  see  the  act  of  vot- 
ing as  a  civic  duty.  Thus,  for  a  few  dollars, 
they  are  easily  manipulated  into  giving  up 
their  franchise. 

The  ballots  of  election-day  registrants  are 
liable  to  be  tabulated  before  an  irregularity 
can  be  ascertained.  There  is  thus  the  realis- 
tic danger  of  irreversible  damage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  election,  even  in  those  in- 
stances where  illegal  registration  and  voting 
are  later  discovered. 

Although  election-day  registration  may 
work  reasonably  well  In  rural  and  sparsely 
populated  states,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  it  would  be  at  all  successful  in  many 
states  with  mobile  and  urbanized  popu- 
lations which  have  experienced  significant 
levels  of  local  and  state  governmental  cor- 
ruption. 

IV.  THE  OOAL8  OF  INCREA8IN0  VOTER  PARTia- 
PATION  WOULX)  BE  BETTER  SERVED  BY  A  MORE 
FLEXIBLE  APPROACH 

The  clear  disadvantages  of  S.  250— both 
with  respect  to  the  restrictive,  inflexible 
procedures  it  would  impose  on  the  states, 
and  the  greatly  enhanced  potential  for  elec- 
tion fVaud— strongly  counsel  a  rejection  of 
that  approach.  S.  250  would  unnecessarily 
limit  the  states  while  falling  to  provide  the 
federal  government  with  expanded  criminal 
Jurisdiction  over  election  fraud." 

Certainly,  the  goal  of  Increased  voter  par- 
ticipation, while  maintaining  the  Integrity 
of  the  electoral  process,  is  an  Important  and 
laudable  one.  Should  Congress  desire  to 
enact  legislation  in  this  area,  we  believe  that 
this  goal  would  be  much  better  served  by 
permlsaive,  rather  than  mandatory,  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  states  to  adopted  ex- 
panded registration  procedures  tailored  to 
their  specific  needs.  Such  legislation  should 
provide  both  funds  and  flexibility  to  the 
states,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  fed- 
eral prosecutors  with  stronger  statutory 
tools  to  combat  the  serious  and  dlfllcult 
IHx>blems  of  election  ftaud  and  public  corrup- 
tion. 

This  latter  approach  is  reflected  in  another 
voter  registration  bill,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Dole  and  Stevens  as  S.  3021  in  the  101st 
Coxigress.  S.  3021  would  make  new  registra- 
tion procedures  voluntary  for  the  states,  and 
provide  discretionary  grants  to  those  states 
that  chose  to  adopt  some  or  all  of  the  new 
procedures.  S.  3021  would  add  a  new  anti-cor- 
ruption statute  (proposed  18  U.S.C.  (225)  to 
remedy  the  existing  patchwork  matrix  of 
criminal  laws  which  attempt  to  deal  with 
frauds  on  the  electoral  process  and  other 
abuses  of  the  public  trust  by  public  offi- 
cials." The  purpose  of  this  important  feature 
of  S.  3021'b  registration  proposal  is  to  maxi- 
mise the  federal  Jurisdictional  bases  through 
which  federal  prosecutors  can  prosecute  cor- 
rupt government  officials  and  vote  thieves  in 
federal  court.  S.  3021  also  would  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  registration  require- 
ments more  appropriately  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  rather  than  the  Fed- 


eral Election  Commission,  as  S.  250  would 
provide. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  any  legislation 
which  would  propose  a  relaxation  of  voter- 
registration  requirements  should  be  linked 
to  an  Increase  in  federal  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  election  tn.\xi  and  public  corrup- 
tion, in  order  that  federal  prosecutors  will  be 
able  to  respond  effectively  to  the  concomi- 
tant increases  in  corruption  and  election 
crimes  that  will  inevitably  accompany  any 
substantial  relaxation  of  the  registration 
process. 

The  need  to  augment  existing  federal 
criminal  laws  dealing  with  election  fraud 
and  governmental  corruption  has  greatly  in- 
tensified since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  McNally  v.  United  States,  483  U.S.  350  (1967). 
Under  McNally.  the  federal  mail  fraud  stat- 
ute-long the  main  statutory  vehicle  to  as- 
sert federal  prosecutive  jurisdiction  over 
corruption  at  the  local  and  state  levels-no 
longer  applies  to  corruption  and  election 
fraud  schemes  that  do  not  entail  a  depriva- 
tion of  property  rights.  The  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  18  U.S.C.  §1346  in  1988  did  not 
remedy  McNally 's  negative  impact  on  our 
ability  to  combat  election  fraud  in  non-fed- 
eral elections.  It  Is  therefore  a  matter  of 
some  urgency  to  the  Department  that  addi- 
tional anti-corruption  legislation,  such  as 
that  contained  in  Title  n  of  S.  3021  (101st 
Congress),  be  enacted.  Under  the  present 
statutes  relating  to,  for  example,  election 
fraud,  the  assertion  of  federal  ix-osecutive  ju- 
risdiction over  corrupt  conduct  depends 
more  on  whether  the  name  of  a  federal  can- 
didate happens  to  be  on  the  ballot  than  on 
the  type  of  criminal  conduct  which  took 
place.  This  is  not  conducive  to  an  efficient 
and  effective  law  enforcement  response  to 
the  serious  crimes  of  election  ITaud  and  gov- 
ernmental corruption. 

V.  CX)NCLU8I0N 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommends  against  en- 
actment of  8.  250.  Any  federal  legislation  in 
this  area  should  follow  instead  the  kind  of 
approach  reflected  in  S.  3021  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  voter  reg- 
istration requirements  at  times  have  been 
used  as  instruments  of  discrimination 
against  minorities.  Those  abuses  were  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  and  that  Act  has  done  much 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  registration  re- 
quirements. We  believe  that  discriminatory 
registration  laws  or  procedures  can  be  dealt 
with  adequately  under  existing  law.  While 
continued  vigilance  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  remain  cru- 
cial, the  current  record  simply  does  not  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  sweeping  federal 
mandate,  which  would  deny  the  states  the 
essential  flexibility  they  require  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See  Burroughi  v.  United  States.  2S0  U.S.  534  (1934) 
(npholdlug  a  fedend  law  ImpoelnK  racord  keeplnv  re- 
qolrements  on  political  commltteee  that  accept  con- 
tribatlons  or  make  ezpenditores  for  the  porpoae  of 
Inflaenclng  the  election  of  presidential  or  vlce-preal- 
dentlal  electors):  see  also  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1. 
13  (1976)  (apholdlng-  a  federal  law  regulating  cam- 
paign contrlbatlons  against  a  First  Amendment 
challenge  and  obeerrlng  In  dicta  that  the  consUta- 
tlonal  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  federal  elec- 
tions is  "onqaestloned"). 

'BuTTOuehs,  290  U.S.  at  544. 

'The  power  of  the  states  to  establish  certain  qoall- 
flcatlons  for  voting  In  the  election  of  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  is  limited  by  several 
constitutional  amendments.  See  U.S.  Const,  amend. 
XV  (race,  color,  or  previoos  condition  of  servitude); 


amend.  ^IX  (sex):  amend.  XXTV  (poll  taxes):  amend. 
XXVI  (sge).  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112  (1970). 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970  which  lowered  the 
minimum  sge  of  voters  in  federal  elections  trom  21 
to  18,  bat  the  justices  could  not  sgree  as  to  the  prop- 
er basis  for  the  Act's  constitutionality  Justice 
Black  believed  that  Congress  has  broad  authority  to 
set  Qoallflcations  for  voters  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  id.  at  119-24.  but  four  other 
Justices  denied  that  Congress  has  such  power,  id.  at 
200-12  (Harlan.  J.)  and  287-92  (Stewart.  J.,  with  Burg- 
er. C.J.  ft  Blackmun.  J.),  while  three  jusUcea  ex- 
pressly refused  to  consider  (ingress'  authority  to 
set  qualifications  for  voting  In  federal  elections.  Id. 
at  237  (Brennan.  White  &  Marshall.  JJ  )  The  Court 
split  on  whether  the  Act  was  supported  by  Congress' 
power  under  the  ''"ourteenth  Amendment  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age,  compare  id.  at 
136-44  (Douglas.  J.)  *  23^41  (Brennan.  White.  *  Mar- 
shall. JJ.)  teith  id.  at  154-200  (Harlan.  J.)  and  203-96 
(Stewart,  J,,  with  Burger.  C.J.  tt  Blackmun.  J.). 
This  issue,  however.  Is  not  raised  by  S.  250. 

*FoT  example,  state  driver-licensing  eligibility 
does  not  overlap  completely  with  voter  eligibility, 
requiring  states  to  follow  additional  steps  with  re- 
spect to  license  applicants  to  determine  the  applica- 
bility of  voter  registration.  Most  drivers  who  peri- 
odically renew  their  licenses  already  would  have 
registered  to  vote  through  the  normal  voter  reg- 
istration mechanisms,  and  would  have  no  need  of 
the  motor-voter  registration  procedures,  while  a 
large  number  of  first-time  applicants  for  driver's  li- 
censee— Including  those  under  the  sge  of  11  aod 
those  who  are  not  United  States  citizens— would  not 
be  eligible  to  register  to  vote  even  though  they  can 
obtain  a  drivers'  license. 

•Section  11(d)  of  the  bill  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  restrict  the  applicability  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act.  SecUons  4<n(4)  and  203  of  that  Act  state: 
"Whenever  any  State  or  political  subdivision  sub- 
ject to  the  prohlbltlonis]  of  .  .  .  this  section  pro- 
vides any  registration  or  voting  notices,  forms.  In- 
structions, assistance,  or  other  materials  or  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  electoral  process.  Including 
ballots.  It  shall  provide  them  In  the  language  of  the 
applicable  language  minority  group  as  well  as  In  the 
English  language    .  . 

42  U.S.C.  i|1973b(fK4),  1973aa-la  Because  of  these 
provisions  regarding  voter  registration  forms  and 
materials,  the  bill  might  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
the  limited  number  of  Jurisdictions  subject  to  the 
multilingual  requirements  of  that  Act  to  make  bi- 
lingual voting  materials  available  as  part  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  driver's  license  or  public  assistance. 
Likewise,  Jurisdictions  covered  by  the  preclearance 
provisions  under  Section  S  of  the  Act,  43  U.S.C. 
i  1973c,  might  have  to  obtain  pre-clearance  of  some 
changes  with  respect  to  driver's  license  registration 
or  public  assistance  to  the  extent  that  they  affect 
voter  registration.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
Jurisdictions  Involved  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  may  be  met,  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  these  obligations  would  impose  an 
undue  burden. 

•Because  the  bill  ostensibly  would  apply  only  to 
registration  for  voting  in  federal  elections,  the 
states  still  would  be  free  to  employ  a  different  set  of 
procedures  with  regard  to  registration  for  voting  in 
state  elections.  However,  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
maintaining  two  parallel  sets  of  voter  registration 
procedures  likely  would  Induce  most  states  simply 
to  conform  their  state  registration  procedures  to 
federal  standards,  thereby  economically  coercing 
the  states  Into  abandoning  their  constitutional  pre- 
rogative to  determine  the  qualifications  for  voting 
in  state  elections. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  two  parallel 
sets  of  voter  registration  procedures  and  voter  rolls, 
that  approach  could  cause  considerable  confusion  on 
the  part  of  voters  who  may  misunderstand  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  the  federal  registration  procedures  and 
mistakenly  believe  tliat  they  are  registered  for  all 
purjxMee. 

''S.  250  does  not  directly  Impose  registration  on 
the  day  of  election.  However,  the  exclusion  from  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  for  any  state  that  has 
adopted  election  day  registration  will  be  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  adopt  that  approach.  That  ap- 
proach, as  discussed  more  fully  below,  would  greatly 
Impair  the  ability  of  the  Department  and  the  states 
to  combat  voting  and  election  fraud. 

•We  note,  however,  the  anomaly  In  Section  5(d)  of 
the  bill  which  provides  that  a  person  could  request 
a  change  of  address  for  motor  vehicle  license  pnr- 
ixises  without  having  the  registrar  Informed  of  the 
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move  for  toUdc  pori  o«««.  Th»t  would  aeem  to  faclll- 
tftta  Ornnd  by  tboaeVho  would  contlnae  to  vote  at 
the  old  addreae. 

•We  DOte  that  the  laecority  of  many  exlitlnc  mail- 
In  nvUtraUon  ichei^ea  oaed  by  the  statea  la  soapect 
ht^^na^  aome  of  tl|em  rely  almoat  entirely  apon 
bavliw  reciatrara  Mt>d  oat  oon-forwardable  canvaaa 
letter*  to  peraona  w^o  retlater  by  mall  rather  than 
In  peraon.  AlthooKli  the  aaaomptlon  preaamably  Is 
that  the  United  SUtea  Poatal  Service  will  retom 
the  lettera  with  roiiect  to  Individuals  who  do  not 
actually  live  at  the  ppecined  addreaa.  that  la  simply 
not  the  caae.  The  total  Service  doee  not  InQulre 
whether  the  addresafs  of  non-forwardable  mall  actu- 
ally ezlata  and  live*  at  the  addreaa  In  qoeatlon.  As 
the  Poatal  Service  a  ^knowledved  at  a  November  1989 
meetliw  of  the  Fede  ral  Election  Conunlaalon's  Advi- 
aory  Committee  ot|  Election  Administration,  the 
only  clrcnroatance  In  which  non-forwardable  mall 
will  be  returned  Is  f  here  the  addressee  (1)  Is  a  real 
peiaon  (3)  who  oncelrealded  at  the  specified  addreaa 
and  (3)  actoally  tUe0  a  change  of  addreaa  form  with 
the  Poatal  Service;  in  any  other  case,  the  mall  will 
simply  be  dellveredj  to  the  corrent  resident  at  the 
addreaa  with  no  notice  to  the  sender.  Thus,  even  one 
of  the  key  ezlstliw  methods  osed  by  the  slates  to 
prevent  traodolent  or  mnltlple  reclstratlona  Is 
Hawed,  and  8.  3S0  « oold  not  permit  even  the  use  of 
that  method. 

Becanae  the  asaoniption  onderlylnc  verification  by 
mall  la  false,  there  may  in  fact  be  a  great  deal  of 
traodnlent  registration  by  mall  that  simply  has 
■one  ondetected.  T)>e  only  reported  case  In  which 
retlatratlon  by  mall  has  been  oaed  fraadolently  Is 
United  Stata  v.  Ciaiciulli.  *a  F.  Sapp.  585  (ED.  Pa. 
vnv>.  and  there  the{  tnai  waa  dlacovered  only  aa  a 
fortoltoos  byprodadt  of  an  Inveatlcatlon  Into  mat- 
ters unrelated  to  voter  reclstratlon. 

>°BecUon  9(bK2)  t>f  the  bill  would  require  mall 
voter  redatratlon  application  forma  to  Include  an 
atteataUon  by  the  ^pUcant.  under  penalty  of  per- 
jury, that  he  or  aMe  meeU  all  eligibility  requlre- 
menta,  bat  would  hot  permit  notarization  or  any 
other  form  of  formal  authentication. 

We  alao  note  that  the  bill  reQuirea  the  "signature 
of  the  applicant"  bn  the  registration  application 
form.  We  are  concfemed  that  this  language  could 
prevent  persona  wha  are  unable  to  write  their  namea 
tram  reglaterlnc  la  accordance  with  these  provl- 
alona.  { 

■'Moreover.  alth<tagh  Section  (KcKl)  permits  the 
(tiitea  to  require  that  new  voters  who  have  reg- 
latered  by  mall  mtat  vote  In  person  at  their  first 
election,  the  follow  Ing  paragraph  creates  an  excep- 
tion for  peraona  wbi  i  are  eligible  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  under  the  Uniformed  and  Overaeaa  Citizens 
Ahaentee  Voting  A:t.  the  Voting  AcceaalblUty  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act.  or  "any  other 
law."  This  last  con(  Itlon.  beely  permitting  ahaentee 
voting,  would  subat  mtlally  eviscerate  the  safeguard 
of  a  nrst-tlme-ln-p<  raon  requirement.  By  definition, 
every  voter  moat  v^e  In  peraon  unlees  authorized  by 
law  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

■'See.  e.g..  United  Statea  Dlatrlct  Court,  Northern 
Dlatrlct  of  nUnolaJ  Eastern  Dlvlaion.  Report  of  the 
Sfecial  January  imGrand  Jury. 

"After  all.  eUafng  felony  laws  (e.g..  43  U.S.C. 

11  U.S.C.  HSM  and  S0T)  have 

loceasfnl  In  deterring  coercive  or 

on  and  voting  practlcea  where 


(7th  Clr.  1985):  Ingber  o.  Emor.  664  F.  Supp.  814 
(S.D.N.Y.  1987).  See  alto  United  SUtee  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion. Report  of  the  Special  January  1982  Grand  Jury. 

"We  note  that  the  bill's  purging  procedures  would 
not  apply  in  any  event  to  iwrsons  registered  by  fed- 
eral examiners  under  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  11973d,  permits  Federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  In  certain  circumstances.  Such  federal  reg- 
istration llsu  have  been  compiled  In  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi.  Oeorgla.  and  South  Carolina. 
Under  Sections  7(d)(3)  and  9  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  43  U.S.C.  HlS73e<d)(2)  and  1873g.  federally  Usted 
voters  can  only  be  removed  from  the  state's  list  of 
eligible  voters  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  after  a  challenge  heard  by  an 
OPM  bearing  officer  In  accordance  with  OPM  regula- 
tions. 45  C.F.R.  Part  801. 

■•Section  4<bK3)  provides  that  the  bill  "doea  not 
apply  to  a  State  in  which  ...  all  voters  in  the  State 
may  register  to  vote  at  the  polling  place  at  the  time 
of  voting  in  a  general  election  for  Federal  office." 

»S.  350  would  also  require  that  federal  prosecutors 
provide  state  election  officials  with  comprehensive 
information  about  felony  convictions  secured  within 
their  districts.  Section  8(0.  This  is  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  federal  proeecutors  Insofar  as  the  Infor- 
mation would  already  be  part  of  the  public  record. 

"The  Department's  proposed  anti-corruption  stat^ 
ute  was  set  forth  aa  Title  H  of  S.  3031.  This  same 
language  passed  the  Senate  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress, aa  Title  IV  of  the  President's  national  drug- 
control  leglBlatlon.  8.  1711.  In  October  1989. 


lUra  (c)  aiuS  (e). 

never  been  wholly  i 

fraudulent  reglat 

political   and  S0CI4I   conditions  are  conductive  to 


such  practlcea.  We 
addlUonal  la' 
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xRaclatraUon  ol 
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iw  of  no  reaaon  to  expect  that 
ihlUtlng  Intimidation  and  coer- 
re  sncceasfnl. 

iclala  are  unlikely  to  find  out 
oter  haa  changed  his  or  her  vot- 
voter  haan't  bothered  to  inform 
itraia  would  need  to  receive 
notice  of  deatha  or' convictions  before  removing  vot- 
ers' names  on  thoa^  grounds. 

>*The  fact  that  jthe  notice  mnat  be  forwardable 
woold  mean  that  ue  reglatrar  often  would  not  re- 
ceive notice  of  a  (Bange  In  addreaa.  Under  existing 
Poatal  Banlia  prvDsduraa.  If  a  valid  change  of  ad- 
dreaa order  was  on  pie.  the  forwardable  notice  would 
have  been  aent  on  to  the  aJdieaaeB  without  any  no- 
tice to  the  reglativ  that  the  addreaaee  had  moved 
(tam  the  apedfled  addreaa.  On  the  other  hand.  If  no 
change  of  addreaa  Mer  bad  been  filed,  or  if  the  per- 
aon had  never  llvJl  at  the  addreaa  at  all  (and  uaed 
a  fUae  addraaa  to  nglater  prevloaaly),  then  the  let- 
tar  woold  aimply  f*  delivered  to  the  addreaa,  again 
withoot  any  Dotlc4  to  the  reglatrar  of  that  fact. 

"St*,  e.g..  Unitett  States  v.  Gordon.  817  F.3d  1538 
(11th  Clr.  Urry.  U-mted  state*  V.  Howard.  774  T3A  838 
ath  Clr.  1986):  VnJfed  Statet  v.  OUnger.  7S0  FJd  1393 


By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  484(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  re- 
garding methods  for  qualifsrlng  as  an 
"ability  to  benefit"  student  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  propri- 
etary institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  ABILTTY  TO 
BENEFIT 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  address 
a  significant  problem  affecting  the  eli- 
gibility of  some  prospective  students  to 
obtain  federally  sponsored  financial  aid 
at  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Hawaii  and 
throughout  the  country. 

My  bill  would  modify  a  provision  of 
the  Student  Default  Initiative  Act  of 

1990  that  is  having  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  individuals  without  high  school 
diplomas  who  wish  to  enroll  in  commu- 
nity colleges  and  other  public  institu- 
tions nationwide.  Unless  we  change  the 
law.  mnay  of  these  so-called  ability  to 
benefit  students  will  be  denied  Federal 
financial  assistance  when  they  enroll 
for  classes  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 

1991  and  beyond.  Specifically,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Higher  E^lucation  Act 
of  1965  to  permit  alternative  methods 
for  qualifying  so-called  ability  to  bene- 
fit students  for  all  forms  of  federally 
sponsored  student  financial  aid. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  lOlst 
Congress  attempted  to  reduce  sky- 
rocketing default  rates  in  the  federally 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
through  various  amendments  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  [OSL]  legisla- 
tion. The  most  significant  provisions, 
which  were  included  in  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill,  limit  the  participation 
of  students  at  schools  with  high  default 
rates.  Other  amendments  affect  the 
Supplemental     Loans     for     Students 


[SLS]  Program  which  expanded  signifi- 
cantly in  the  late  1980's  through  bor- 
rowing by  proprietary  school  students. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Student 
Loan  Default  Prevention  Initative  Act 
of  1990  contained  a  number  of  useful  re- 
(juirements  and  prohibitions  to  reduce 
student  loan  defaults  that  last  year 
cost  the  Government  $2.4  billion.  How- 
ever, one  provision  of  this  act  requires 
modification.  It  has  to  do  with  how 
ability  to  benefit  students  are  handled 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
to  receive  Federal  student  aid. 

Congress  mandated  that  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  students 
who  do  not  receive  a  high  school  di- 
ploma must  pass  a  test  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Only  then 
would  a  non-high-school  graduate  be 
eligrlble  to  apply  for  a  Federal  grant  in 
aid.  work-study  assistance,  or  a  feder- 
ally guaranteed  student  loan.  The  un- 
derlying premise  of  this  requirement 
was  that  far  too  many  institutions— 
particularly  proprietary  schools— were 
qualifying  ability-to-benefit  students 
for  financial  aid  who  had  neither  the 
requisite  skills  nor  the  motivation  to 
complete  a  required  course  of  study. 

Although  not  conclusive,  the  re- 
search available  on  the  subject  appears 
to  suggest  there  may  be  a  correlation 
between  high  dropout  rates  and  subse- 
quent high  default  rates  among  propri- 
etary school  abllity-to-beneflt  stu- 
dents. And  therein  lies  the  problem. 
This  provision  of  the  newly  enacted 
law  makes  no  distinction  between  stu- 
dents attending  proprietary  schools 
and  students  attending  public  or  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  University  of  Hawaii's  commu- 
nity college  system,  like  many  of  its 
counterparts  throughout  the  country, 
was  founded  on  the  premise  that  higher 
education  should  be  open  to  all  persons 
regaurdless  of  academic  performance  or 
previous  work  experience.  In  Hawaii, 
successful  community-based  outreach 
programs  have  attrstcted  a  significant 
pool  of  older  adults  who  have  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  education  and 
have  a  desire  to  improve  their  literacy 
and/or  job  skills.  The  State's  commu- 
nity colleges  have  also  made  a  specific 
effort  to  recruit  low  income  and  dis- 
advantaged students.  Their  objective 
has  been  to  bring  these  individuals  into 
mainstream  society  and  into  the  work 
force  through  specially  tailored  edu- 
cational programs.  More  often  than 
not,  these  programs  have  been  tied  di- 
rectly to  workplace  needs  identified  by 
a  Govemment-labor-business  employ- 
ment opportunities  task  force. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  number  of 
these  students— the  very  individuals 
most  in  need— <io  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and,  under  the  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year,  are  now  placed  at 
an  additional  disadvantage  when  they 
request  financial  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  school. 
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Failure  to  amend  the  Student  De- 
fault Initiative  Act  will  seriously  im- 
pact the  kind  of  educational  progrrams 
and  services  offered  by  our  community 
colleges  which  target  these  students.  It 
will  also  dramatically  undercut  public 
community  college  systems  through- 
out the  United  States  by  usurping  the 
longstanding  authority  of  educational 
institutions  and  States  to  establish 
their  own  admissions  policies. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  steps 
to  eliminate  high  default  rates  experi- 
enced over  the  last  decade,  I  believe 
the  legislation  must  be  modifled  in  one 
small  but  important  aspect.  When  we 
passed  the  Student  Loan  Default  Pre- 
vention Initiative  Act  of  1990,  we  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  problem  we 
were  creating  insofar  as  it  related  to 
ability-to-benefit  students  attending 
public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  is  im- 
portant to  encourage  students  to  re- 
turn to  school  to  update  their  literacy 
skills  or  increase  their  knowledge  in 
their  field  of  emplojmient.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  our  commu- 
nity colleges  in  Hawaii  have  developed 
excellent  educational  support  services. 
For  a  student  without  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, these  institutions  offer  com- 
prehensive testing  and  counseling  nec- 
essary for  successful  completion  of  a 
course  of  study.  Our  conmiunity  col- 
leges are  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort, 
and  they  are  conmiitted  to  provide  all 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  basic  literacy  and  job  skills  needed 
to  compete  effectively  in  an  increas- 
ingly technological  based  society. 

The  type  of  students  who  will  benefit 
fi-om  my  legislation  are  difficult  to 
characterize  or  quantify.  They  come 
firom  a  range  of  backgrounds  and  fam- 
ily circumstances.  Typically,  they  will 
be  older  adults,  perhaps  struggling  sin- 
gle parents,  perhaps  women  who  are  re- 
cently divorced  or  widowed  due  to  the 
death  of  a  spouse,  perhaps  unskilled 
men  or  women  stuck  In  entry  level 
Jobs,  perhaps  displaced  skilled  journey- 
men with  families  but  out  a  of  job  and 
looking  for  new  skills.  The  conmion  de- 
nominator, however,  is  financial  need, 
no  high  school  diploma,  and  the  abil- 
ity, desire,  and  motivation  to  better 
themselves  through  education. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence which  clearly  Indicates  that  abil- 
Ity-to-beneflt  students  attending  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  institutions  are  not 
the  major  source  of  the  student  loan 
default  problem.  As  a  consequence,  I  do 
not  believe  these  schools  should  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  abuses  occurring  pri- 
marily in  the  for  profit,  proprietary 
segment  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity. 

An  August  1990,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  reiwrt  found  that  based 
on  the  default  record  of  students  who 
took  out  their  last  loans  In  1983,  nearly 


40  percent  of  proprietary  school  stu- 
dents default  on  their  loans  compared 
to  about  a  quarter  of  students  attend- 
ing 2-year  public  community  college 
programs,  a  fifth  of  students  attending 
2-year  private  schools,  and  about  10 
percent  of  students  in  4-year  public  or 
private  school. 

Even  more  compelling  is  a  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  report  with 
respect  to  proprietary  school  student 
borrowing  under  the  Supplemental 
Loans  for  Students  Program  [SLS]. 
This  report  found  that  since  fiscal  year 
1987,  loans  to  short-term  proprietary 
school  students  constituted  the  largest 
proportion  of  default  claims  over  the  3- 
year  period.  About  $250  million,  80  per- 
cent, in  SLS  default  claims  were  at- 
tributable to  proprietary  school  stu- 
dents, in  contrast  to  J62  million,  20  per- 
cent, to  students  in  other  schools.  Al- 
though the  GAO  study  on  SLS  loans 
does  not  show  the  default  rate  of  stu- 
dents in  proprietary  schools,  it  does  re- 
flect the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  ability-to-benefit  pro- 
vision contained  in  last  year's  legisla- 
tion went  too  far. 

To  deny  Federal  aid  to  students  at- 
tending community  colleges  makes 
neither  good  sense  nor  good  policy.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
store financial  assistance  for  those  stu- 
dents most  in  need.  It  would  also  en- 
sure that  restrictions  remain  in  place 
for  proprietary  schools  where  most  of 
the  default  abuses  appear  to  be  occur- 
ring. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  will 
mandate  that  proprietary  institution 
students  who  have  not  graduated  from 
high  school  must  pass  an  independ- 
ently administered  examination  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Education 
prior  to  enrollment.  This,  I  believe, 
will  maintain  the  original  intent  of  the 
Student  Default  Initiative  Act  of  1990. 

However,  the  modifications  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  enable  our  public 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  to  utilize  as- 
sessment tests,  counseling  methods, 
and  equivalency  degrees  for  determin- 
ing ability  to  beneflt  as  they  could 
under  the  prior  law.  In  addition,  should 
they  choose,  they  may  also  use  the  De- 
partment of  Education  approved  test- 
ing method.  Finally,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  integrity  of  State-sup- 
ported educational  institutions,  my 
bill  would  also  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  recognize  a  State-ap- 
proved method  for  determining  ability 
to  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
meeting  the  educational  and  literacy 
needs  of  all  Americans  is  an  objective 
that  is  second  to  none.  The  accompany- 
ing legislation  takes  a  small  but  im- 
portant step  in  ensuring  that  edu- 
cational opportunities  at  our  publicly 
supported  and  nonprofit  colleges— pri- 
marily conmiunity  colleges— will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  to  all  our 


people  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
they  earned  a  high  school  diploma  and 
without  regard  to  their  current  eco- 
nomic circumstance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RE(X)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  ABOJTY  TO  BENEFIT. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  484  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  lOei(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  "shall,  prior  to  enroll- 
ment, pass  an  Independently  administered 
examination  approved  by  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  "shall— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  student  enrolling  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  (other  than  a 
proprietary  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation)— 

"(A)  receive  the  general  education  diploma 
prior  to  the  student's  certification  or  grad- 
uation Ihsm  the  program  of  study,  or  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  course  of  study, 
whichever  is  earlier; 

"(B)  be  counseled  prior  to  enrollment  and. 
If  necessary,  be  enrolled  In  and  successf^illy 
complete  an  Institutionally  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  remedial  or  developmental  edu- 
cation not  to  exceed  one  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent: 

"(C)  prior  to  enrollment,  pass  an  Independ- 
ently administered  examination  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  or 

"(D)  be  determined  by  such  institution  as 
having  ability  to  benefit  trom  the  education 
or  training  In  accordance  with  such  process 
as  the  State  (in  which  such  institution  Is  lo- 
cated) or  an  agency  of  such  State  (other  than 
such  institution  Itself)  shall  prescribe:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  student  enrolling  In  a 
proprietary  institution  of  higher  education, 
prior  to  enrollment  In  such  institution,  pass 
an  independently  administered  examination 
approved  by  the  Secretary.".* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,    Mr.    ADAMS,    Mr. 

DURENBEROER,    Mr.    SiMON. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Pell, 
INOUYE,      Mr.      Sanford, 
Gore.     Mr.     DeConcini, 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  categorical  grants  to  States 
for  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices   for   children    with    serious   emo- 
tional disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CHUJ}REN'S  AND  COMMUNmES'  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SYSTEMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  address  a 
growing  crisis  in  the  mental  health 
system  that  serves  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. This  bill,  the  Children's  and  Com- 
munities' Mental  Health  Systems  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991,  will  establish  a 
program  for  States  to  develop  and  op- 
erate   comprehensive    mental    health 
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services  for  cl  ildren  with  serious  emo- 
tional (UsturtMnce. 

Many  Amerlpans  lack  access  to  men- 
tal health  serlrlces.  but  the  paucity  of 
services  available  to  young  people  is  a 
national  dlsgiiace.  According  to  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assesftnent,  12  percent  of  the 
children  In  th^  United  States— nearly  8 
million— have  a  dlagnosable  mental 
disorder.  Of  these,  nearly  half  are 
deemed  severely  disordered  or  handi- 
capped by  thetr  mental  Illness. 

Many  of  these  children  who  are  in 
need  of  mental  health  services  receive 
no  care;  otheri,  perhaps  half  of  those  in 
need  of  treatrient,  receive  care  that  is 
inappropriate]  for  their  condition. 
Other  recent  studies  by  the  House  Se- 
lect Commltoee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  and  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine have  reafhed  similar  conclusions. 

Over  the  pa*t  decade,  mental  health 
research  has  yielded  important  infor- 
mation about  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  chlldien'B  mental  health  prob- 
lems, but  those  advances  are  not  re- 
flected in  tha^care  available  to  most 
children.  ReMarch  has  made  increas- 
ingly clear  tiat  biological  and  other 
risk  factors  ate  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  ihese  disorders. 

As  a  result,;  there  is  reason  for  opti- 
mism that  niany  of  the  major  child- 
hood mental  Idisorders  are  responsive 
to  treatment.  Besearch  shows  that  it  is 
feasible  to  provide  meaningful  support 
and  assistance  for  these  children  and 
their  familiear  involving  in-home  care, 
therapeutic  fcnter  care,  and  crisis  serv- 
ices in  the  community.  But  scientific 
progress  is  inadequate  unless  coordi- 
nated 83r8tem4  of  care  are  available. 

Children  with  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance nee<l  access  to  a  range  of  serv- 
ices, flrom  eariy  intervention  to  inpa- 
tient hospitalj  and  residential  care,  but 
this  continuuin  of  care  is  rarely  a  re- 
ality. While  Inpatient  services  are  com- 
paratively weal  funded,  less  restrictive 
care  is  seriously  underfunded  or  non- 
existent in  mist  communities. 

This  means  that  the  most  expensive 
and  restrictive  treatment  approach- 
removal  from  the  family  and  institu- 
tlonalization-|-is  often  the  only  option. 
Significant  numbers  of  children  are 
placed  in  Insitutlonal  settings;  often 
they  are  senlj  far  f^om  home  for  such 
services.  States  lack  effective  assess- 
ment and  referral  mechanisms  to 
screen  children  before  placing  them  in 
out-of-state  Institutions  or  in  institu- 
tions in  their  own  States  which  are 
long  distanc<^  away  from  their  fami- 
lies. We  need  Ito  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Intei^Blve  conrniunity-based  al- 
ternatives fod  children  with  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

Responding!  to  these  problems  re- 
quires a  multsiagency,  interdisciplinary 
approach,  intolvlng  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector.  But 
the  virtual  absence  of  intensive  com- 
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alternatives  for  children 


who  have  serious  disturbances  greatly 
handicaps  efforts  for  reform.  Because 
so  few  services  are  available  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  new  re- 
sources are  needed. 

The  Children's  and  Communities' 
Mental  Health  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1991  is  an  investment  in  chil- 
dren. It  would  provide  essential  sup- 
I)ort  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  comprehensive  systems  of  care  for 
children  with  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance. It  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  to  ensure  that  individualized 
services  are  provided  in  a  cooperative 
manner  by  all  appropriate  entities  that 
provide  human  services  in  conmiu- 
nlties  within  the  States. 

Under  this  act.  States  must  use  the 
funds  to  establish  and  operate  one  or 
more  local,  interagency  systems  of 
care  for  making  services  available  to 
children  and  adolescents  with  a  serious 
emotional,  behavioral,  or  mental  dis- 
order. States  would  use  the  funds  for  a 
broad  range  of  community  services,  in- 
cluding: Diagnosis  and  evaluation,  out- 
patient counseling  and  professional 
consultation,  day  treatment,  case  man- 
agement, home-based  child  ajid  family 
services,  respite  care,  family-baaed  cri- 
sis and  other  emergency  services, 
therapeutic  foster  family  care,  thera- 
peutic group  homes,  and  services  to  en- 
able children  to  move  into  adult  serv- 
ices or  independent  living. 

The  program  will  be  planned  with  jja- 
rental  Involvement  and  will  follow  the 
principles  of  the  successful  Child  and 
Adolescent  Service  System  Progrram  in 
developing  local  care.  All  relevant 
service  agencies,  such  as  education, 
child  welfare,  and  juvenile  justice 
agencies,  would  be  involved  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program.  Case 
nmnagement  services  must  also  be 
available  to  each  child  admitted  to  the 
system.  Elach  child  or  adolescent  will 
receive  services  according  to  an  indi- 
vidualized plan,  developed  with  the 
participation  of  the  family  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, the  child  or  adolescent. 

Additionally,  the  grants  made  avail- 
able under  this  program  will  be  used  to 
assist  the  families  of  mentally  ill  chil- 
dren in  establishing  eligibility  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  other  services 
under  relevant  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs.  Fees  for  services  will  be  as- 
sessed on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  fam- 
ily income,  and  children  whose  family 
Income  is  equal  to  or  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  poverty  level  will 
receive  services  at  no  cost. 

The  States  will  also  make  sure  that 
services  are  provided  in  the  cultural 
context  most  appropriate  for  the  child, 
ensure  that  individuals  providing  serv- 
ices can  conununicate  effectively — ei- 
ther directly  or  through  interpreters— 
with  the  child  and  with  the  child's  fam- 
ily, and  seek  to  ensure  that  each  child 
remains  in  the  least  restrictive,  most 
normative  environment  that  is  clini- 
cally appropriate.  States  will  provide 


outreach  to  inform  eligible  families  of 
the  services  available  within  the  sys- 
tem of  care. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  author- 
ized at  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  win  increase  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  14  of  my  col- 
leagues as  original  sponsors  of  this  bill. 
I  look  forward  to  working  on  this  issue 
with  Representative  Oeoroe  MaiiER, 
who  has  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House. 

No  legislation  can  eliminate  the 
daunting  social  and  medical  obstables 
that  confront  children  with  severe 
emotional  disturbance.  But  the  Chil- 
dren's and  Communities'  Mental 
Health  Systems  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  will  help  ease  the  burden  on  these 
youngsters  and  their  hard-pressed  fam- 
ilies. As  a  compassionate  Nation,  we 
can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  list 
of  mental  health  advocacy  groups  sup- 
porting it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  924 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chlldren'e 
and  Conununltles'   Mental  Health  Systems 
Improvement  Act  of  1991". 
gEC  1.  PURPOSC 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  provide  funds  to  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  community  care  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  with  serious  emotional 
disturbance  that  will  provide  such  children 
and  adolescents  with  access  to  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  services; 

(2)  ensure  that  such  services  aire  provided 
In  a  cooperative  manner  by  all  appropriate 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  that 
provide  human  services  In  the  community. 
Including  entities  providing  mental  health 
services,  education,  special  education.  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  child  welfare  services; 

(3)  ensure  that  each  child  or  adolescent 
shall  receive  such  services  according  to  an 
individualized  plan,  developed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  family  and.  as  appropriate, 
the  child  or  adolescent;  and 

(4)  provide  funding  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices provided  In  the  systems  referred  to  in 
this  section. 

SBC  1  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  WfTH  RESPECT 
TO  COMPREHENSIVE  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
WTTH  SERIOUS  EMOTIWIAL  DIS- 
TURBANCE. 

Part  B  of  Utle  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— Comprehensive  Mental  Health 
Services  for  Children  With  Serious  Emo- 
tional Disturbance 

«8EC.  Itia  CATEGORICAL  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, shall  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  providing  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  services  to  children  with  seri- 
ous emotional  disturbance.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  a  grant  to  a  State  only  if  the 
State  makes  each  of  the  agreements  de- 
scribed In  this  subpart. 

"(b)  CONSTOEBATIONS  IN  MAKINO  GRANTS.— 

"(1)  Rbquirement  of  status  as  grantee 
rboardino  block  grants  under  subpart  1.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  State  Involved  is 
receiving  payments  under  subpart  1. 

"(2)  Certain  considerations.— In  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
Btaall— 

"(A)  equitably  allocate  assistance  made 
available  under  this  subpart  among  the  prin- 
cipal geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  equitably  allocate  such  assistance  be- 
tween States  that  are  predominantly  urban 
and  those  which  are  nonurban;  and 

"(C)  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
involved  has  a  need  for  the  grant. 

"(c)  Matchdjo  Funds.— 

"(1)  In  general.- To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  the  State  in- 
volved shall,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  described  In  subsection  (a),  agree  to 
make  available  (directly  or  through  dona- 
tions from  public  or  private  entities)  non- 
Federal  contributions  toward  such  costs  in 
an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than — 

"(A)  25  percent  of  such  costs  In  the  first 
year  in  which  the  State  receives  such  a 
grant; 

"(B)  30  of  such  costs  in  the  second  year  in 
which  the  State  receives  such  a  grant: 

"(C)  40  of  such  costs  In  the  third  year  in 
which  the  State  receives  such  a  grant: 

"(D)  55  of  such  costs  in  the  fourth  year  in 
which  the  State  receives  such  a  grant:  and 

"(E)  70  of  such  costs  in  the  fifth  year  In 
which  the  State  receives  such  a  grrant. 

"(2)  Determination  of  amount  of  non- 
Federal  contribution. — 

"(A)  In  general.— Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions required  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
plant,  equipment,  or  services.  Amounts  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  services 
assisted  or  subeidlzed  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent by  the  Federal  Government,  may  not  be 
included  in  determining  the  amount  of  such 
non-Federal  contributions. 

"(B)  Period  of  determination.— In  making 
a  determination  of  the  amount  of  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  may  Include  only 
non-Federal  contributions  in  excess  of  the 
average  amount  of  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  State  Involved  toward  the 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  2- 
year  period  preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  State  receives  a  grant  under  such 
section. 

•8BC.  ItaA.  RBQUIREIIENTB  WITB  BESPBCT  TO 
CARRTING  OUT  PURFOSB  OF 
QRANTB. 

"(a)  Systems  of  (Xmprehensive  Care.— 
"(1)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  a  State  shall,  with 
respect  to  children  with  serious  emotional 
disturbance,  agree  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
described  in  section  1928(a)  only  through  es- 
tablishing and  operating  one  or  more  sys- 
tems of  care  for  making  each  of  the  mental 
health  services  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
available  to  each  child  that  is  provided  ac- 
cess to  the  system.  In  providing  for  such  a 
system,  the  State  may  make  grants  to,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities. 


"(2)  Structure  of  system.- To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  a  State 
shall,  with  respect  to  a  system  of  care  under 
paragraph  (1),  agree— 

"(A)  to  establish  such  system  in  a  conunu- 
nlty  selected  by  the  State: 

"(B)  that  such  system  will  be  managed  by 
such  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  In 
the  community  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  each  of  the  services  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  is  available  to  each  child  that  is 
provided  access  to  the  system; 

"(C)  that  such  system  will  be  established 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween such  entitles  and  the  State; 

"(D)  to  coordinate  the  provision  of  the 
services  of  the  system;  and 

"(E)  to  establish  a  local  office  In  each  sys- 
tem whose  functions  are  to  serve  as  the  loca- 
tion through  which  children  are  provided 
with  access  to  the  system,  to  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  of  the  system,  and  to 
provide  information  to  the  public  regarding 
the  system. 

"(3)  Collaboration  of  local  public  enti- 
TIES.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  a  SUte  shall,  for  purposes  of  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  system  of 
care  under  paragraph  (1),  agree  to  ensure  col- 
laboration among  all  appropriate  public  en- 
titles that  provide  human  services  In  the 
community  In  which  the  system  is  estab- 
lished. Including  public  entities  providing 
mental  health  services,  education,  special 
education,  juvenile  justice  and  child  welfare 
services. 

"(b)  LnOTATION  ON  AGE  OF  CJHILDREN  ELIGI- 
BLE FOR  Services  From  the  System.— To  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part, a  State  shall  agree  that  a  system  of 
care  established  under  subsection  (a)  will 
provide  services  only  to  individuals  who  are 
not  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

"(c)  Required  Mental  Health  Services 
OF  System.- To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subpart,  a  State  shall  agree  that 
mental  health  services  provided  by  a  system 
of  care  under  subsection  (a)  will  include, 
with  respect  to  serious  emotional  disturb- 
ance in  a  child — 

"(1)  diagnostic  and  evaluation  services; 

"(2)  outpatient  services  provided  In  a  clin- 
ic, office,  school,  home  or  other  appropriate 
location,  including  individual,  group  and 
family  counseling  services,  professional  con- 
sultation, and  review  and  management  of 
medications: 

"(3)  emergency  services,  available  24-hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week; 

"(4)  intensive  home-based  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  when  the  child  Is  at 
imminent  risk  of  out-of-home  placement: 

"(5)  intensive  day-treatment  services; 

"(6)  respite  care; 

"(7)  therapeutic  foster  care  services,  and 
services  in  therapeutic  foeter  family  homes 
or  individual  therapeutic  residential  homes, 
and  group  homes  caring  for  not  more  than  8 
children;  and 

"(8)  assisting  the  child  in  making  the  tran- 
sition trom  the  services  received  as  a  child 
to  the  services  to  be  received  as  an  adult. 

"(d)  Required  arrangements  Regarding 
Other  appropriate  Services.— 

"(1)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  a  State  shall 
agree  that— 

"(A)  a  system  of  care  under  subsection  (a) 
will  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  each  of  the  providers  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
availability  of  the  servlcee  of  the  provider 
Involved  to  each  child  admitted  to  the  sys- 
tem; and 


"(B)  the  grant  under  section  1928(a),  and 
the  non-Federal  contributions  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  grant,  will  not  be  expended  to 
pay  the  costs  of  pirovidlng  such  services  to 
any  IndlvlduaJ. 

"(2)  Specification  of  services.— The  pro- 
viders referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  provid- 
ers of  medical  services  other  than  mental 
health  services,  providers  of  education  in- 
cluding special  education,  provlderB  of  voca- 
tional counseling  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  and  providers  of  protection  and 
advocacy  services  with  respect  to  mental 
health. 

"(3)  Provision  of  services  of  certain  pro- 
grams.—To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  a  State  shall  agree  that  a 
system  of  care  under  subsection  (a)  will,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  the 
provision  of— 

"(A)  services  available  pursuant  to  title 
XDC  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  including 
services  regarding  early  periodic  screening, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment; 

"(B)  services  available  under  parts  B  and  H 
of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act;  and 

"(C)  services  available  under  other  appro- 
priate programs,  as  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(e)  General  Provisions  Regarding  Serv- 
ices OF  System.- 

"(1)  Case  management  services.- To  be  el- 
igible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  a 
State  shall  agree  that  a  system  of  care  under 
subsection  (a)  will  jarovlde  for  the  case  man- 
agement of  each  child  admitted  to  the  sys- 
tem in  order  to  ensure  that^- 

"(A)  the  services  provided  through  the  sys- 
tem to  the  child  are  coordinated  and  that 
the  need  of  each  such  child  for  the  services  is 
periodically  reassessed; 

"(B)  information  Is  provided  to  the  family 
of  the  child  on  the  extent  of  progress  being 
made  toward  the  objectives  established  for 
the  child  under  the  plan  of  services  imple- 
mented for  the  child  pursuant  to  section 
1928B;and 

"(C)  the  system  provides  assistance  with 
respect  to — 

"(1)  establishing  the  eligibility  of  the 
child,  and  the  family  of  the  child,  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  services  under  Federal, 
State,  or  local  programs  providing  for  health 
services,  mental  health  services,  education 
including  special  education,  social  services, 
or  other  services;  and 

"(11)  seeking  to  ensure  that  the  child  re- 
ceives appropriate  services  available  under 
such  programs. 

"(2)  Other  provisions.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  a  State 
shall  agree  that  a  system  of  care  under  sub- 
section (a),  in  providing  the  services  of  the 
system,  will— 

"(A)  provide  the  services  of  the  system  in 
the  cultural  context  that  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  child; 

"(B)  ensure  that  individuals  providing 
services  to  the  child  can  effectively  commu- 
nicate with  the  child  and  with  the  child's 
family,  either  directly  or  through  inter- 
preters; 

"(C)  provide  the  services  without  discrimi- 
nating against  the  child  or  the  family  of  the 
child  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex,  disability,  or  age: 

"(D)  seek  to  ensure  that  each  child  that  is 
provided  access  to  the  system  of  care  re- 
mains in  the  least  restrictive,  most  nor- 
mative environment  that  is  clinically  appro- 
priate; and 

"(E)  provide  outreach  services  to  inform 
individuals,  as  appropriate,  of  the  services 
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available  from  th^  system.  Including  Identi- 
fying children  with  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance who  are  tin  the  early  stages  of  such 
emotional  disturbance. 

"(n  Restrictions  on  Use  of  Grant.— To  be 
eligible  to  receive!  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
a  State  shall  agre*  that  the  grant  under  such 


subpart,  and  the 


non-Federal  contributions 
made  with  respecf.  to  the  grant,  will  not  be 
expended — 

"(1)  to  purchase  or  Improve  real  property 
(including  the  coistructlon  or  renovation  of 
faciUUes): 

"(2)  to  provide  1  or  room  and  board  In  resi- 
dential programs  lervlng  8  or  fewer  children; 

"(3)  to  provide  or  room  and  board  or  any 
other  services  o  ■  exjjendltures  associated 
with  care  of  chili  Iren  In  long-term  residen- 
tial treatment  centers  serving  more  than  8 
children  or  in  Inpitient  hospital  settings;  or 

"(4)  to  provide  f  jr  the  training  of  any  indi- 
vidual, except  tra  nlng  authorized  in  section 
1928C(b)(2). 

*8EC.  ItSSB.  DEVEL  9PMENT  OF  SERVICE  PLAN& 

"(a)  In  Generai.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  tills  subpart  a  State  shall 
agree  that  a  sysi«m  of  c&re  under  section 
1928A(a)  will  estalilish.  for  each  child  that  is 
provided  access  t4i  the  system,  a  multldlsci- 
plinary  team  of  ajpropriately  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  pro'lde  services  through  the 
system.  Includlnc.  as  appropriate,  mental 
health  services,  <  ther  health  services,  edu- 
cation, social  ser  rices  and  vocational  coun- 
seling and  vocat  onal  rehabilitation.  Such 
teams  will  ensure  for  each  child  that  is  pro- 
vided access  to  th  s  system  that— 

"(1)  an  Individualized  Services  Plan  is  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  famllj  of  the  child  involved  and, 
unless  clinically  1  nappropriate.  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  child,  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  sub  section  (b); 

"(2)  an  Indlvldiiallzed  Education  Program, 
or  an  Individual  I  amlly  Services  Plan,  is  de- 
veloped for  the  ch  lid  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  IniUvlduals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  an  A  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b):  or 

"(3)  a  comblnat  on  of  such  plans  are  devel- 
oped which,  takeq  together,  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subjection  (b). 

"(b)  treatment]  of  children.— 

"(1)  Treatment  of  children  for  which  a 
PROGRAM  18  ESTAfusHED.— For  any  child  for 
whom  the  school  System  has  developed  an  In- 
dividualized Educfitlon  Program,  the  system 
of  care  under  s^tlon  1928A(a)  will  specify 
the  services  which  ue  to  be  available  to  the 
child  In  accordance  with  such  Program  and 
identify  and  staQe  any  additional  needs  of 
the  child  for  serrlces  available  pursuant  to 
section  1928A  though  the  system,  provide 
for  the  provision  bf  services  to  meet  such  ad- 
ditional needs  of  the  child  in  accordance 
with  the  requlreiAents  of  subsection  (c),  and 
describe  how  tne  system  will  coordinate 
these  additional  Isenrices  with  the  services 
provided  pursuant  to  the  child's  Individual- 
ised Education  Program. 

"(2)  TREATMENT!  OF  CHILDREN  FOR  WHICH  NO 

PROGRAM  18  ESTA^usHED.- For  any  Child  for 
whom  an  Individualized  Education  Program 
baa  not  been  established,  the  system  of  care 
under  section  19t8A(a)  will  ensure  that  an 
apiJTopriate  assessment  Is  made  (or  has  been 
made  within  the  past  6  months)  of  the  child's 
need  for  si)eclal  Education  and  related  serv- 
ices under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
such  assessment  results  in 
the  child's  not  b«lng  eligible  for  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  under  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Olsftbllltles  Education  Act,  the 


system  shall  specify  and  iffovlde  services  to 
the  child  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  CONTENTS  OF  PLAN.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  a  State 
shall  agree  that  the  individualized  plan 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  child  will— 

"(1)  Identify  and  state  the  needs  of  the 
child  for  the  services  available  pursuant  to 
section  1928A  through  the  system; 

"(2)  provide  for  each  of  such  services  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
child.  Including,  except  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren who  are  less  than  14  years  of  age,  the 
provision  of  appropriate  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  transition  services,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 602A(19)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act; 

"(3)  establish  objectives  to  be  achieved  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  meth- 
odology for  achieving  the  objectives; 

"(4)  be  reviewed  and,  as  appropriate,  re- 
vised not  less  than  once  each  year  by  the 
multldlsclpllnary  team  pursuant  to  section 
1928B(a):  and 

"(5)  designate  an  individual  to  be  respon- 
sible for  providing  case  management  re- 
quired in  section  1928A(e)(l),  or  certify  that 
case  management  services  will  be  provided 
to  the  child  as  part  of  the  child's  Individual- 
ized Ekiucatlon  Program  or  Individual  Fam- 
ily Services  Plan. 
"SEC.  inSC.  ADOrnONAL  PR0VI810N& 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SYSTEM  OF  CARE 

During  First  Two  Yhiars  of  Grant.— To  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
a  State  shall  agree  that  the  State  will  estab- 
lish not  less  than  1  system  of  care  under  sec- 
tion 1928A(a)  during  the  flrst  2  flscal  years 
for  which  the  State  receives  payments  under 
the  grant. 

"(b)  Optional  Services.— In  addition  to 
services  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  section 
1928A.  a  system  of  care  under  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  may.  in  expending  a  grant 
under  section  1928(a).  provide  for— 

"(1)  preliminary  assessments  to  determine 
whether  a  child  should  be  provided  with  ac- 
cess to  the  system,  including,  when  re- 
quested by  the  family  of  the  child,  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  need  of  the  child 
for  special  education  and  related  services,  as 
defined  in  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 

"(2)  training  In  the  provision  of  foster  care 
or  group  home  care,  in  the  provision  of  In- 
tensive home-based  services  and  intensive 
day  treatment  services  under  section 
1928A(c)(7).  and  In  the  development  of  Indi- 
vidualized plans  for  purposes  of  section 
1928B; 

"(3)  recreational  activities  for  children 
that  are  provided  access  to  the  system;  and 

"(4)  such  other  services  as  may  be  appro- 
priate In  providing  for  the  comprehensive 
needs  with  respect  to  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren with  serious  emotional  disturbances. 

"(c)  Representation  on  State  Planning 
Council.— In  the  case  of  a  State  where  the 
State  mental  health  authority  is  responsible 
for  administration  of  services  to  children 
and  youth  with  emotional  disturbance,  such 
State,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart,  shall  agree  that  the  mental 
health  planning  council  established  pursuant 
to  section  1916(e)  will  include  as  members  of 
the  council  a  ratio  of  parents  of  children 
with  serious  emotional  disturbances  to  other 
members  of  the  council  that  Is  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  representation  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  deliberations  of  the  council. 

"(e)  LnoTATiON  on  Imposition  of  Fees  for 
Services.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  a  State  shall  agree  that. 
If  a  charge  Is  Imposed  for  the  provision  of 


services  under  a  grant  under  such  subpart, 
such  charge — 

"(1)  win  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  Is  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

"(2)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Income 
of  the  family  of  the  child  Involved; 

"(3)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  child  whose 
family  has  income  and  resources  of  equal  to 
or  less  than  100  percent  of  the  official  pov- 
erty line,  as  established  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  re- 
vised by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1961;  and 

"(4)  will  not  be  Imposed  on  any  child  with 
respect  to  services  described  in  the  Individ- 
ualized Education  Program  for  the  child. 

"(f)  RELA'nONSHIP  to  ITEMS  AND  SERVICES 

Under  Other  Programs.- To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  a  State 
shall  tigree  that  the  grant,  and  the  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  made  with  respect  to  the 
grant,  will  not  be  expended  to  make  payment 
for  any  item  or  service  to  the  extent  that 
payment  has  been  made,  or  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  made,  with  respect  to  such 
item  or  service — 

"(1)  under  any  State  compensation  pro- 
gram, under  an  Insurance  policy,  or  under 
any  Federal  or  State  health  benefits  pro- 
gram; or 

"(2)  by  an  entity  that  provides  health  serv- 
ices on  a  prepaid  basis. 

"(g)  Limitation  on  administrative  Ex- 
PEN8ES.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  a  State  shall  agree  that 
not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  grant  under 
such  section  will  be  expended  for  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  with  respect  to  the 
grant. 

"(h)  Reports  to  Secretary.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  a 
State  shall  agree  that  the  State  Involved 
will  annually  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  State  under  the 
grant  that  includes  a  description  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  are  provided  access  to 
systems  of  care  oiperated  pursuant  to  the 
grant,  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  children,  the  types  and  costs  of  services 
provided  pursuant  to  the  grant,  estimates  of 
the  unmet  need  for  such  services  in  the  State 
(as  demonstrated  through  supporting  evi- 
dence and  a  description  of  how  such  evidence 
was  obtained),  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
grant  has  been  exi>ended  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State-wide  system  of  care  for 
children  with  serious  emotional  disturbance, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  with  respect  to  the  grant. 

"(1)  Description  of  Intended  Uses  of 
Grant.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  section  1928(a)  unless— 

"(1)  the  State  Involved  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  description  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Stete  intends  to  expend  the  grant; 

"(2)  the  description  Identifies  the  popu- 
lations, areas,  and  localities  in  the  State 
with  a  need  for  services  under  this  section; 
and 

"(3)  the  description  provides  Information 
relating  to  the  services  and  activities  to  be 
provided.  Including  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  services  and  activities  will 
be  coordinated  with  any  similar  services  or 
activities  of  public  or  nonprofit  entitles. 

"(j)  Requirement  of  Appucation.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 1928(a)  unless  an  application  for  the 
grant  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  ap- 
plication contains  the  description  of  in- 
tended uses  required  in  subsection  (1),  and 
the  application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  in 
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such  maimer,  and  contains  such  atrreements, 
assurances,  and  Information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

■SEC.  inaa  (atNKBAL  PIiOVI8ION& 

"(a)  Duration  of  Support  Rbqardimo  Sys- 
tems OP  Carx.— The  period  during  which 
payments  are  made  to  a  State  from  a  grant 
under  section  1988(a)  may  not  exceed  5  fiscal 
years. 

"(b)  Expansion  of  Systems  of  Care 
Across  the  State. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  1928(a),  for  the 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  year  to  a  State  unless— 

"(A)  the  State  provides  assurtmces  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  a  plan 
for  achieving  long-term  financial  support  for 
systems  of  comprehensive  care  (as  described 
in  section  1928A(a)  and  funded  through  this 
Act);  and 

"(B)  the  State  is  making  progress  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  to  expand  access  to 
-such  systems  in  all  areas  of  the  State. 

"(2)  Compliance.— In  making  determina- 
tions on  State  compliance  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  assess  the 
changes  being  planned  and  being  made  by 
the  State  in  the  organization,  financing  and 
delivery  of  children's  services.  Such  assess- 
ment shall  be  based  on  a  demonstration  by 
the  State  that  it  is— 

"(A)  fully  using  existing  resources; 

"(B)  taking  actions  to  secure  additional  fi- 
nancing nrom  mental  health,  child  welfare. 
Juvenile  Justice,  State  and  Federal  education 
programs,  Medicaid,  and  other  programs; 

"(C)  Implementing  effective  case-manage- 
ment systems  to  assure  that  children  and 
their  families  receive  appropriate  care;  and 

"(D)  expeoiding  such  services  in  commu- 
nities beyond  the  demonstration  area. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  development  of  multi- 
agency  and  State-community  partnership 
agreements,  community-wide  interagency 
agreements  outlining  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  local  mental  health,  child 
welfore,  education,  including  special  edu- 
cation, and  Juvenile  Justice  agencies, 
changes  in  State  statutes  and  related  policy 
developments  that  will  facilitate  expansions 
of  children's  services. 

"(c)  Tbchnical  Assistance.— 

"(1)  In  oeheral.— The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  a  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  section  1928(a)— 

"(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
State  regarding  the  process  of  submitting  to 
the  Secretary  applications  for  grants  under 
section  1938(a); 

"(B)  provide  to  the  State,  and  to  local  sys- 
tems of  care  established  under  section 
1928A(a),  training  and  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  systems  of  care  pursuant  to 
section  1928A. 

"(2)     AUTHORFTY     FOR     GRANTS     AND     CX>N- 

TRACTS.- The  Secretary  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  under  subsection  (a)  directly 
or  through  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  iMib- 
11c  and  nonprofit  private  entities. 

"(d)  EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS  BY  SlC- 
RETARY.— 

"(1)  In  oknbral.— T)ie  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entities,  i»-ovlde  for  annual  evalua- 
tions of  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
section  192B(a).  The  evaluations  shall  assoas 
the  effectiveness  of  the  sj^tems  of  care  oper- 
ated pursuant  to  such  section,  Including  lon- 
gitudinal studies  of  outcomes  of  services  pro- 
vided by  such  systems,  other  studies  regard- 
ing such  outcomes,  the  effect  of  activities 


under  this  subpart  on  the  utilization  of  hos- 
pital and  other  institutional  settings,  the 
barriers  to  and  achievements  resulting  from 
Interagency  collaboration  in  providing  com- 
munity-based services  to  children  with  seri- 
ous emotional  disturbance,  and  assessments 
by  parents  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tems of  care. 

"(2)  Report  to  congress.— The  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  amounts  are  first  appropriated  under 
subsection  (f),  and  annually  thereafter,  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  a  report  summarizing  eval- 
uations carried  out  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  making 
such  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  Initiatives  with  respect  to 
this  section  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart: 

"(1)  Child.— The  term  'child'  means  an  in- 
dividual not  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

"(2)  Family.— The  term  'family',  with  re- 
spect to  a  child  admitted  to  a  system  of  care 
under  section  1928A(a),  means— 

"(A)  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child;  and 

"(B)  as  appropriate  regarding  mental 
health  services  for  the  child,  the  parents  of 
the  child  (biological  or  adoptive,  as  the  case 
may  be)  and  any  foster  parents  of  the  child. 

"(3)  Serious  emotional  disturbance.- The 
term  'serious  emotional  disturbance'  in- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  child,  any  child  who 
has  a  serious  emotional,  serious  behavioral, 
or  serious  mental  disorder. 

"(0  PUNDIMO.— 

"(1)  Authorization  of  APPROPRiA-noNS.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
S100,0(»,(X)0  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  S300,000,000  for  fiscal 
yearl994. 

"(2)  Set- ASIDE  REOARDENO  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  i^ot  less  than 
$3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (c). 

"(3)  Limitation  on  initial  number  of 
GRANTS.- For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  more  than  10  grants  under 
section  1928(a). 

■SBC.  UMK.  CFTBCT  ON  OTHER  LAW& 

"Nothing  in  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  rights  of  a  child  with 
a  serious  emotional  disturbance  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.". 

Organizations  Supporting  the  Children's 

AND  COMMtnnTIES'  MENTAL  HEALTH  SYS- 
TEMS Improvement  Act  of  1991 

(Thildren's  Defense  Fund. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

Family  Service  of  America. 

American  Academy  of  Child  &  Adolescent 
Psychiatry. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Association  of  Children's  Resi- 
dential Centers. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project. 

American  Association  for  Counseling  &  De- 
velopment. 

Federation  of  Families  for  Children's  Men- 
tal Health. 

Cltlsens  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York. 

National  Association  for  Family-Based 
Services. 

National  Association  of  School  Psycholo- 
gists. 


National  Association  of  Sute  Menul 
Health  Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Protection  &  Ad- 
vocacy Systems. 

American  Orthopeychiatric  Association. 

Council  for  Exceptional  (Children. 

Council  for  C!hildren  with  Behavioral  Dis- 
orders. 

National  Association  for  Family-Based 
Services. 

State  Mental  Health  Representatives  for 
Children  and  Youth. 

National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a4d  my  voice  In  strong  support  of  legis- 
lation introduced  today  by  the  senior 
Senator  f^om  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. The  Children's  and  Commu- 
nities' Mental  Health  Systems  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  would  provide  grants  to 
States  for  comprehensive  community- 
based  care  for  children  with  serious 
emotional  disturbances. 

There  are  an  estimated  6  to  8  million 
American  children  and  adolescents  who 
ui'gently  need  mental  health  services. 
While  most  communities  offer  inpa- 
tient hospital  care,  less  restrictive 
community  care  and  early  intervention 
are  either  unavailable  or  very  scarce. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  children  and  teenages  suf- 
fer from  severe  of  disabling  mental  ill- 
ness. An  additional  12,000  youngsters 
have  signiflcant  emotional  problems 
requiring  counseling  and  another  17.000 
are  at  high  risk  and  require  preventive 
services.  Unfortunately,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  children  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  community-based  services. 
There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  day 
treatment  therapeutic  foster  care  and 
group  homes,  and  home-based  crisis 
services,  all  of  which  place  these 
youngsters  at  great  risk. 

Hawaii  also  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  ranked  last  in  the  Nation 
for  its  services  to  the  seriously  men- 
tally ill  by  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group.  The  latest  Nader 
report  sharply  criticized  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  in  the  State.  Clearly, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  would  greatly  ben- 
efit trora  the  support  envisioned  by 
Senator  Kennedy's  bill. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for 
grants  to  States  through  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. The  funds  would  enable 
States  to  establish  and  operate  one  or 
more  local,  interagency  systems  of 
community  care  for  children  and  ado- 
lescents with  serious  emotional,  behav- 
ioral, or  mental  disorders.  Fees  for 
these  services  would  be  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  family  Income.  Children 
in  families  with  incomes  at  or  below 
the  Federal  poverty  level  would  receive 
services  at  no  cost. 

A  wide  range  of  services  are  to  be 
provided,  including:  diagnosis  and  eval- 
uation, outpatient  counseling  and  pro- 
fessional consultation,  emergency  senr- 
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ices,  home-bas^ 
njent,  respite 
care,  and  help  it 
to  Independent  I 
The  bill  woul^ 
a«rement  of  chilp 
tern,  individual! 


services,  day  treat- 
re,  therapeutic  foster 
making  the  transition 
living  or  adult  care, 
also  require  case  man- 
sn  referred  to  the  sys- 
service  plans,  and  a 
cooperative  efrt>rt  by  education,  child 
welfare,  juvenile  justice,  and  other  re- 
lated agencies  Involved  in  implement- 
ing this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Children's  and 
Conununities'  Mental  Health  Systems 
Improvement  Act  would  ensure  that  a 
child  admitted]  to  such  a  comprehen- 
sive mental  hei|lth  system  would  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  ^  multidisclplinary  and 
individualized  approach.  In  Hawaii, 
where  33,000  youngsters  have  already 
been  identified  i  as  being  at  risk,  this 
legislation  com^s  none  to  soon. 

I  urge  my  cdlleagues  to  give  their 
full  support  to  1  he  Children's  and  Com- 
munities' Mentil  Health  Systems  Im- 
provement Act  )f  1991. 


By  Mr.  GI AHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McC  AIN) 
S.  925.   A  bli: 
Health  Service 
establishment  df 
ice  Corps  dem<  mstratlon 
for  other  purpcses; 
on  Labor  and  Hi  iman 


•  Mr.  GRAHAA : 


tention    and 
served  areas 


to  amend  the  Public 

Act  to  provide  for  the 

a  State  Health  Serv- 

project,  and 

to  the  Committee 

Resources. 


STATE  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  DEMONSTRATION 
ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  intrbduce  today  an  imi>or- 
tant  initiative  ;o  improve  provider  re- 
cpordination  in  under- 
had  the  pleasure  last 
year  of  introducing  similar  legislation 
along  with  ify  colleague  Senator 
McCain. 

The  bill  would  address  health  man- 
power needs  tli  rough  the  recruitment 
of  physician  am  1  nonphjrsician  primary 
care  providers  from  among  those  living 
in  urban  and  rutal  underserved  areas. 

Under  the  bil|,  Stete  Health  Service 
Corps  [SHSC]  demonstrations  will  be 
developed  in  collaboration  with  State 
and/or  federally  funded  AHEC's. 
AHEC's  serve  ai  bridges  between  medi- 
cal schools  and!  disadvantaged  commu- 
nities, recruiting  and  training  primary 
care  providers,  land  providing  continu- 
ing education  to  existing  providers. 
This  year,  the  lArea  Health  Education 
Center  Prograi*  is  scheduled  for  reau- 
thorization.      I 

Under  the  bill,  AHEC's  will  recruit 
future  provider  I  from  medically  under- 
served  areas,  aiid,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
[NHSC],  which  has  helped  finance  the 
health  profession  education  and  train- 
ing of  over  13,QD0  Americans  and  some 
742  Florldlans,  will  train  physicians  at 
the  graduate,  Kedlcal  school,  and  resi- 
dency level  and!  nonphysician  providers 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  training,  physicians  and  mid- 
level  providers  will  work  in  areas  com- 


parable to  those  they  grew  up  in,  where 
they  might  also  serve  as  AHEC  faculty. 

Physicians  will  be  placed  in  familiar 
areas  to  combat  a  lack  of  physician  re- 
tention after  the  original  NHSC  com- 
mitment is  fulfilled.  Poor  physician  re- 
tention has  been  attributed.  In  part,  to 
the  fact  that  urban  recruits  placed  in 
rural  are^  do  not  tend  to  stay.  The 
same  is  trueotxural  recruits  in  urban 
settings.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  State 
Health  Service  Corps  will  advance  the 
goals  of  both  the  NHSC  and  AHEC  pro- 
grams. 

In  summary,  by  recruiting  firom 
health  manpower  shortage  areas,  train- 
ing through  medical  schools,  health 
sciences'  universities,  and  allied  health 
schools  and  AHEC's  placing  scholars  in 
areas  akin  to  where  they  grew  up,  and 
allowing  State  Health  Service  Corps 
recipients  to  serve  as  eventual  faculty 
to  future  generations  of  health  profes- 
sionals training  in  rural  and  urban 
communities,  a  State  Health  Service 
Corps  could  Improve  long-term  pro- 
vider retention. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  and  estab- 
lished concern  for  rural  areas  is  the 
availability  of  primary  care  physi- 
cians, on  whom  many  residents  depend 
for  basic  health  care  services.  Although 
service  contingent  scholarship  and  loan 
repayment  programs  and  increased  use 
of  midlevel  practitioners  are  useful 
mechanisms  for  expanding  the  avail- 
ability of  primary  care  services,  some 
of  these  programs  suffer  trom  limited 
provider  retention.  It  is  important  to 
evaluate  whether  the  current  program 
is  optimally  effective  in  improving  ac- 
cess to  services  In  underserved  areas. 

In  this  regard,  I  hope  this  bill  will  en- 
hance the  existing  NHSC  and  AHEC 
programs  by  assessing  whether  State- 
based  recruitment,  training,  and  place- 
ment improves  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  retention  of  rural  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  allied  health  provid- 
ers. It  will  allow  States  flexibility  to 
administer  and  to  establish  State 
health  service  corps  programs  and  to 
provide  vital  access  to  care  in  under- 
served  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  McCain  and  I  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  bill.  I  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  and  Included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  925 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SKCnON  1.  SHORT  TTIU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Health 
Service  Corps  Demonstration  Act". 
SEC.  t.  PURPOSE. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  promote  recruitment  and  training  of 
physicians  and  other  primary  care  providers 
(Tom  among  the  ixx>r  and  from  disadvan- 
taged populations; 


(2)  to  place  physicians  fTom  health  man- 
power shortage  areas  Into  similar  areas  In 
order  to  encourage  retention  of  physicians  in 
health  manpower  shortage  areas;  and 

(3)  to  provide  flexibility  to  States  In  filling 
positions  In  health  manpower  shortage 
areas. 

SEC.  S.  STATE  HEALTH   SERVICE  CORPS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS. 
The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  338L  (42  U.8.C. 
254t)  the  following  new  sections: 

"SEC.  S38M.  STATE  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

"(a)  DEFDirnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTER.— The 

term  'area  health  education  center'  means— 

"(A)  a  cooperative  program  of  one  or  more 
medical  schools  (or  the  iwrent  Institutions  of 
such  schools)  and  one  or  more  nonprofit  pri- 
vate or  public  area  health  education  centers; 
or 

"(B)  a  regional  or  statewide  network  of  the 
cooperative  programs  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(2)  Health  professional  shortage 
AREA. — The  term  'health  professional  short- 
age area'  has  the  meaning  provided  in  sec- 
tion 332(a)(1). 

"(3)  Medical  school.— The  term  'medical 
school'  means  a  school  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Doctor  of  Osteop- 
athy. 

"(4)  NoNPHYSiCTAN  PROVIDER.— The  term 
'nonphysician  provider'  means  an  occupa- 
tional therapist,  physical  therapist,  nurse, 
nurse  midwife,  nurse  practitioner,  social 
worker,  optometrist,  pharmacist,  and  a  phy- 
sician assistant. 

"(5)  Nurse.— The  term  'nurse'  means  a  reg- 
istered nurse,  or  an  individual  with  a  bacca- 
laureate or  master's  degree  in  nursing. 

"(6)  Parent  iNSTrrunoN.— The  term  'par- 
ent institution'  means  any  health  sciences 
university  housing  a  medical  school  and  one 
or  more  other  health  professions  schools. 

"(7)  Physician  provider.— The  term  'physi- 
cian provider'  means — 

"(A)  a  physician  specializing  In  general 
practice,  family  medicine,  general  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, general  surgery,  psychiatry,  preven- 
tive medicine  and  public  health,  or 
physlatry;  or 

"(B)  a  dentist. 

"(8)  Project.— The  term  'Project'  means  a 
State  Health  Service  Corps  Demonstration 
Project  established  under  subsection  (b). 

"(9)  Service  area.— The  term  'service 
area'  means  an  area  designated  In  subsection 
(d)(2)(A). 

"(b)  Grants.- The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  State  Health  Service  Corps  Dem- 
onstration Project  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  up  to  10  States 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
conducting  Projects  for  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  eligible  participants  as  physi- 
cian and  nonphysician  providers  serving 
health  professional  shortage  areas. 

"(c)  State  Participation.— 

"(1)  Requirements.— In  order  for  a  State 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section,  the  State  shall— 

"(A)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  area 
health  education  center  to  administer  or  to 
provide  support  services  to  the  Project  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d); 

"(B)  provide  for  evaluation  of  the  Project 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (e); 

"(C)  establish  a  State  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Program  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 338N;  and 
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"(D)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  for  the  jiroper  and 
efficient  Implementation  of  the  Project. 

"(2)  Grant  awards.— In  allocating  grants 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  States  that  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  developing  and  funding  area 
health  education  center  programs. 

"(3)  APPUCATiON.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  State  shall 
submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  containing  such  agreements,  as- 
surances, and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.  At  a  minimum,  the  application  shall 
contain— 

"(A)  information  specifying  the  actions  the 
State  will  take  against  individuals,  and  the 
methods  the  State  will  use  to  recover  all 
funds  paid  under  section  338N(i)  to  individ- 
uals, who  breach  contracts  described  in  sec- 
tion 338N(g);  and 

"(B)  assurances  that  the  State  will  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  all  funds  recovered 
trom  individuals  who  breach  contracts  de- 
scribed in  section  338N(g). 

"(4)  Duration.— A  Project  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  for  a  maximum  duration  of  8 
years,  plus  up  to  6  months  for  final  evalua- 
tion and  reporting. 

"(5)  EuoiBiUTY.— A  State  rural  health  of- 
fice or  other  public  health  entity  designated 
by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  State  Agreements  With  Area 
Health  Education  Centers.— 

"(1)  In  general.- To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  State  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  area  health  education 
center  for  the  planning,  development,  and 
operation  of  a  program  to  train  and  recruit 
eligible  participants  as  physician  and 
nonphyslcian  providers. 

"(2)  Requirements.- Under  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (1),  an  area 
health  education  center  shall  agree  to — 

"(A)  designate  a  health  professional  short- 
age area  or  areas  as  the  service  area  for  the 
area  health  education  center; 

"(B)  provide  for  or  conduct  training  In 
health  education  services  In  the  service  area; 

"(C)  assess  the  health  professional  needs  of 
the  service  area  and  assist  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  training  programs  to 
meet  the  needs; 

"(D)  provide  for  or  conduct  a  rotating  in- 
ternship or  residency  training  program  in 
the  service  area; 

"(E)  ijrovide  opportunities  for  continuing 
education  to  physician  and  nonphyslcian 
providers  practicing  within  the  service  area; 

"(F)  conduct  Interdisciplinary  training  and 
practice  Involving  physician  and 
nonphyslcian  providers  in  the  service  area; 

"(O)  arrange  and  support  educational  oi>- 
portunities  for  students  studying  to  become 
physician  or  nonphyslcian  providers  at 
health  facilities,  ambulatory  care  centers, 
and  health  agencies  throughout  the  service 
area; 

"(H)  provide  for  the  active  participation  in 
the  Project  by  individuals  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  administration  of  the  sponsor- 
ing health  professions  and  each  of  the  de- 
partments or  specialties  of  physician  or 
nonphyslcian  providers  (if  any)  which  are  of- 
fered under  the  Project;  and 

"(I)  have  an  advisory  board  of  which  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  members  shall  be  indi- 
viduals. Including  both  health  service  pro- 
viders and  consumers,  trom  the  service  area. 

"(e)  Evaluation.— Not  later  than  March  30. 
1997.  and  March  30,  2001.  each  SUte  receiving 


a  grant  under  this  section  shall,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  provide  for  an  evaluation  of 
Projects— 

"(1)  which  were  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  flscal  year  in  which  such  date  occurs; 

"(2)  for  which  no  prior  evaluation  under 
this  subsection  was  made;  and 

"(3)  that  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Projects  in  Increasing 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  physician 
and  nonphyslcian  providers  in  health  profes- 
sional shortage  areas. 

"(f)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  any  program  established  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  State  shall 
be  the  percentage  of  such  costs  equal  to  the 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage  appli- 
cable to  such  State  under  section  1905(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  State  may  in- 
clude as  a  part  or  all  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  grants — 

"(1)  any  State  funds  supporting  area 
health  education  centers,  and 

"(2)  the  value  of  In-kind  contributions 
made  by  the  State,  Including  tuition  remis- 
sion and  other  benefits  for  students  partici- 
pating in  the  State  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Program  established  under  sec- 
tion 338N. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  1993  through 
2000  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  $250,000,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  States  receiving  grants 
under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Any  amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

"(2)  Ck)ST  RECOVERY.— No  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  spent  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  recovering  fUnds 
or  taking  other  action  against  Individuals 
who  breach  the  provisions  of  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  section  338N(g). 

"SEC.    SS8N.    STATE    HEALTH     SERVICE    CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  DEFiNmoNB.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Area  health  education  center.— The 
term  'axea  health  education  center'  means — 

"(A)  a  cooperative  program  of  one  or  more 
medical  schools  (or  the  parent  institutions 
(as  defined  in  section  338M(a)(6))  of  such 
schools)  and  one  or  more  nonprofit  private  or 
public  area  health  education  centers;  or 

"(B)  a  regional  or  statewide  network  of  the 
cooperative  programs  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(2)  Graduate  education.— The  term 
'graduate  education'  means  a  course  of  study 
at  a  medical  school  or  other  health  profes- 
sions school  leading  to  a  degree  in  a  field 
practiced  by  a  physician  or  nonphyslcian 
provider. 

"(3)  Health  professional  shortage 
AREA. — The  term  'health  professional  short- 
age area'  has  the  meaning  provided  In  sec- 
tion 332(a)(1). 

"(4)  Medical  school.— The  term  'medical 
school'  means  a  school  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Doctor  of  Osteop- 
athy. 

"(5)  Nonphysician  provider.— The  term 
'nonphyslcian  provider'  means  an  occupa- 
tional therapist,  physical  therapist,  nurse, 
nurse  midwife,  nurse  practitioner,  social 
worker,  optometrist,  pharmacist,  and  a  phy- 
sician assistant. 


"(6)  Nurse.— The  term  'nurse'  means  a  reg- 
istered nurse,  or  an  Individual  with  a  bacca- 
laureate or  master's  degree  In  nursing. 

"(7)  Physician  provider.— The  term  'physi- 
cian provider'  means— 

"(A)  a  physician  specializing  in  family 
medicine,  general  internal  medicine,  pediat- 
rics, obstetrics  and  gynecology,  general  sur- 
gery, psychiatry,  preventive  medicine,  or 
physiatry;  or 

"(B)  a  dentist. 

"(8)  Program.- The  term  'Program'  means 
a  State  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Program  established  under  subsection  (b). 

"(9)  Service  area.— The  term  'service 
area'  means  an  area  designated  in  section 
338M(d)(2)(A). 

"(10)  State  official.— The  term  'State  of- 
ficial' means  an  Individual  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  designated  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  to  carry  out  the  Program  in  the  State. 

"(11)  Undergraduate  education.— The 
term  'undergraduate  education'  means  a 
course  of  study  at  a  health  sciences  univer- 
sity or  a  4-year  college  that  affords  an  appro- 
priate basis  for  professional  training  or  grad- 
uate education  to  become  a  physician  or 
nonphysician  provider. 

"(b)  Estabushment.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  SUte  carrying  out 
a  State  Health  Services  Conw  Demonstra- 
tion Project  established  under  section  338M 
shall  establish  a  State  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Program,  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  physician  or  nonphysician  providers 
in  health  professional  shortage  areas  in  the 
State. 

"(2)  State  agency.— A  State  participating 
in  the  Program  shall  designate  a  State  agen- 
cy to  administer  or  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Program  within  the 
State. 

"(c)  Eligibility.- To  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Program,  an  individual  must— 

"(1)(A)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enrolled,  as  a  full-time  student  in  a  health 
professions  program  at  a  medical  school,  in  a 
health  sciences  university  or  a  4-year  col- 
lege; or 

"(B)  be  accepted  to  participate  in,  or  be 
participating  in,  a  professional  internship  or 
residency  as  preparation  to  become  a  physi- 
cian or  nonphysician  provider; 

"(2)  reside  within  a  health  professional 
shortage  area; 

"(3)  submit  an  application  to  participate  in 
the  Program;  and 

"(4)  sign  and  submit  to  the  State,  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  application,  a  writ- 
ten contract  containing  the  Information 
specified  in  subsection  (g)  to  accept  payment 
of  a  scholarship  and,  if  appropriate,  of  loans, 
and  to  serve  in  the  service  area. 

"(d)  Selection.— Individuals  described  in 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall  comprise  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  all  individuals  selected  to 
participate  in  the  Program  during  flscal  year 
1993. 

"(e)  Information  on  Service  Obuoation.— 
In  disseminating  application  forms  and  con- 
tract forms  to  individuals  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Program,  the  State  offlcial 
shall  include  with  the  forms— 

"(1)  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  an  individual  whose  application 
is  approved  (and  whose  contract  is  accepted) 
by  the  State  official,  including  In  the  sum- 
mary a  clear  explanation  of  the  remedies  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  in  the  case  of 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  individual;  and 

"(2)  such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  individual  to  understand  the  prospec- 
tive participation  of  the  Individual  In  the 
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The  application 

and  all  other  informa- 

the  Secretary  under  this 

written  in  a  manner  cal- 


"(B)  to  place 
service,  taking 
tion  of  the  indl' 
professional  sho: 

"(1)  a  rural 
area,   if  the   in 
health  professioi 
of  acceptance  in 

"(ii)  an  urban 
area,  if  the  In 


culated  to  be  aai  erstood  by  the  average  indi- 
vidual applying  to  participate  in  the  Pro- 
gram. The  Statfcj  official  shall  make  the  ap- 
plication forms,  I  contract  forms,  and  other 
information  available  to  Individuals  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  Program  on  a  date  suffi- 
ciently early  to  lensure  that  the  individuals 
have  adequate  t(me  to  carefully  review  and 
evaluate  the  fon^s  and  information. 

"(g)  CONTRACT|— The  written  contract  be- 
tween the  Statq  official  and  an  individual 
shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  statem4nt  that  the  State  official 
agrees— 

"(A)  to  providelthe  individual  with  a  schol- 
arship for  a  period  of  up  to  8  years,  during 
which  period  the  individual  is— 

"(i)  pursuing  an  undergraduate  education 
described  in  sube^tion  (a)(ll): 

"(ii)  pursuing  graduate  education;  or 

"(111)  participating  In  an  internship  or  resi- 
dency program  $8  preparation  to  become  a 
physician  or  non^hysician  provider;  and 

,e  individual  into  obligated 
to  account  the  specializa- 
ual  and  the  needs  of  health 

e  areas  for  service,  in — 
alth  professional  shortage 
vidual  resided  in  a  rural 
1  shortage  area  at  the  time 
the  Program;  or 
ealth  professional  shortage 
dual  resided  in  an  urban 
health  professional  shortage  area  at  the  time 
of  acceptance  int^}  the  Program; 

"(2)  a  stateiiient  that  the  individual 
agreeav  j 

"(A)  to  accept  provision  of  the  scholarship, 
and  If  appropriate,  loans,  to  the  individual; 

"(B)  to  maintalin  enrollment  in  a  program 
of  undergraduat^  or  graduate  education  or 
participation  in  ;an  internship  or  residency 
described  in  paragraph  (IKBKli)  until  the  in- 
dividual compleqes  the  program,  internship, 
or  residency:       J 

"(C)  while  enrolled  in  a  program  of  under- 
graduate or  graduate  education,  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  lefel  of  academic  standing  (&a 
determined  undet  regulations  of  the  State  by 
the  educationall  institution  offering  the 
course  of  study);  jand 

"(D)  to  serve  ii>  the  service  area  or  on  the 
clinical  staff  of  the  area  health  education 
center  or  the  medical  school  for  a  time  pe- 
riod equal  to  thejahorter  of— 

"(IKI)  1  year  tck  each  year  in  which  the  in- 
dividual receive^  a  scholarship  under  the 
Program;  and 

"(II)  1  month 
the  Individual 
or 

"(11)  6  years: 

"(3)  a  statemeiit  of  the  damages  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled  for  breach  of  contract 
by  the  individuat  and 

"(4)  other  statements  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  the  State  and  of  the  individual, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  section. 

"(h)  ACCKPTANttK.— 

"(1)  APPROVAii— An  Individual  shall  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  Program  only  on 
approval  by  the  8tate  official  of  the  applica- 
tion submitted  t|y  the  individual  under  sub- 
section (c)(3)  an4  acceptance  of  the  contract 
submitted  by  thq  individual  under  subsection 
(cX4). 

"(2)  NonncATfcN.- The  Sute  official  shall 
provide  written  notice  to  an  individual  of 


OT  each  SI, 000  in  loans  that 
ceived  under  the  Program; 


participation  in  the  Program  promptly  on 
acceptance  of  the  individual  into  the  Pro- 
gram. 

"(i)  Scholarship  and  Loans.- 

"(1)  Payment.— In  providing  a  loan  to  an 
individual  under  subsection  (g)(1)(A)  or  a 
scholarship  to  an  individual  under  sub- 
section (g)(1)(B),  the  State  official  shall 
pay— 

"(A)  to  an  individual  undertaking  a  pro- 
gram of  undergraduate  or  graduate  edu- 
cation, or  on  behalf  of  the  individual  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2) — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  tuition  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  school  year; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  all  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses.  Including  fees,  books, 
and  laboratory  expenses.  Incurred  by  the  in- 
dividual in  the  school  year;  and 

"(111)  a  stipend;  and 

"(B)  to  an  Individual  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)(B)— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenses  for  medical 
equipment  necessary  to  the  practice  of  a 
physician  or  nonphysician  provider; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  expenses  for  travel  to 
and  ftom  clinical  sites;  and 

"(ill)  a  stipend. 

"(2)  Payment  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion.—The  State  official  may  contract  with 
an  educational  Institution,  in  which  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Program  is  enrolled,  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  educational  institution  of  the 
amounts  of  tuition  and  other  reasonable  edu- 
cational expenses  described  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(j)  Report.— The  State  official  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  on  January  1  of  each 
year— 

"(1)  the  number,  and  type  of  health  profes- 
sion training,  of  students  receiving  scholar- 
ships under  the  Program  in  the  preceding 
year; 

"(2)  the  educational  institutions  at  which 
the  students  are  receiving  their  training; 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  under 
this  section  In  the  school  year  In  the  preced- 
ing year  and  in  prior  school  years;  and 

"(4)  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  In  the  ag- 
gregate and  at  each  educational  institution 
for  the  school  year  In  the  preceding  year  and 
in  prior  school  years."* 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  dls- 
tingxiished  colleague  and  friend  from 
Florida.  Senator  BOB  Graham,  in  intro- 
ducing the  State  Health  Service  Corps 
Demonstration  Act.  We  offered  similar 
legislation  last  year. 

Senator  Graham  ajid  I  have  been 
working  together  for  several  years  now 
on  legislation  related  to  the  Area 
Health  Education  Center  Program.  In 
fact,  this  Is  the  first  of  two  AHEC-re- 
lated  bills  we  plan  to  offer  this  year, 
with  the  second  one — a  reauthorization 
bill  for  the  entire  program — to  be  in- 
troduced in  a  week  or  so.  With  respect 
to  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 
We  believe  that  it  may  provide  one  ef- 
fective model  for  helping  to  resolve  the 
health  care  provider  shortage  in  rural 
and  other  underserved  areas. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  serves  a  very  val- 
uable function  in  the  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  delivery  system.  It  Is 
often  the  only  outlet  for  an  under- 
served  area  to  receive  a  health  care 
provider.  While  the  program  has  not 
been  without  its  problems,  I  believe  its 


existence  is  both  valuable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  past  several 
years,  this  program  has  been  severely 
underfunded.  In  fact,  some  had  actively 
worked  for  its  demise.  Fortunately, 
their  efforts  were  not  successful.  And, 
with  last  year's  adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Reauthor- 
ization Act,  not  to  mention  the  admin- 
istration's push  to  increase  resources 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
the  program  is  well  on  its  way  to  get- 
ting back  on  track. 

I  applaud  the  hard  work  that  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  put  in  last  year  to 
fashion  a  reauthorization  bill  that  will 
strengthen  the  program.  And,  I  believe 
the  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  effort  to 
strengthen  this  important  program. 

The  State  Health  Service  Corps  Dem- 
onstration Act  will  permit,  on  a  lim- 
ited demonstration  basis,  a  handful  of 
States  to  run  their  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Program  in  conjunction 
with  their  Area  Health  Education  Cen- 
ter Program.  The  latter  program  is  a 
State-based  program,  working  largely 
through  medical  schools,  to  expose  fu- 
ture health  professionals  to  needs  in 
underserved  areas  by  placing  them  in 
these  underserved  areas  during  their 
formal  training.  The  AHEC  Program 
has  become  an  effective  vehicle  for  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  placing  provid- 
ers. I  am  proud  to  say  that  Arizona  has 
an  AHEC  Program  that  has  just  gone 
statewide.  I  believe  this  program  holds 
great  promise  in  helping  to  resolve  the 
provider  shortage  in  underserved  areas 
by  exposing  future  health  care  profes- 
sionals to  the  needs  in  underserved 
areas.  It,  therefore,  seems  logical  to 
me  that  the  creation  of  a  link  between 
this  program  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Program — a  program 
which  works  to  place  health  care  pro- 
fessionals in  underserved  areas — only 
makes  sense.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  would  do. 

I  encourage  our  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  bill,  and  consider  joining  us  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  it  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
support  of  the  Area  Health  Education 
Center  Reauthorization  Act  when  we 
introduce  it  in  the  next  week  or  so.* 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown): 

S.  926.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Platoro  Reservoir  and  Dam  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District  in  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  transfer 
of  lands  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties  in 
Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
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COLORADO  WILDEIUfESS  TRANSFER 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Brown  and  I  are  introducing 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  very 
important  to  the  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  trans- 
fers responsibility  for  and  maintenance 
of  the  Platoro  Reservoir  and  Dam  Man- 
agement. Platoro  Reservoir  and  Dam 
are  in  the  Federal  Government  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District.  This  has 
also  been  worked  out  with  all  local  au- 
thorities and  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  I  think  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  passed  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  today  with  the  sui>- 
port  of  Senator  Hank  Brown,  I  am  in- 
troducing legrislation  to  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Platoro  Reservoir  and 
Dam  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Conejos  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, tied  by  a  number  of  legal  and  bu- 
reaucratic constraints,  has  not  been 
able  to  manage  the  reservoir  to  provide 
water  for  farmers  as  it  was  supposed 
to.  The  Conejos  Water  Conservancy 
District  believes  that  by  using  innova- 
tive water  storage  and  conservation 
strategies,  they  can  get  the  reservoir 
working  as  originally  intended.  This 
legislation  will  give  them  that  chance. 

To  protect  environmental  values, 
this  bill  includes  provisions  providing 
for  minimum  instream  flows  below  the 
dam  and  a  permanent  pool  level.  The 
bill  also  assures  public  access  to  the 
project  lands  for  recreational  use. 

Senator  Brown  and  I  believe  this  bill 
will  lead  to  better  management  of  the 
dam  and  water  in  the  Conejos  Water 
Conservancy  District. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  is  re- 
lated to  the  transfer  of  the  Mount 
Sopris  Tree  Nursery  in  Pitkin  County. 
The  purpose  of  that  is  to  transfer  to 
the  county  the  Mount  Sopris  Tree 
Nursery,  which  is  currently  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  exchange 
for  a  variety  of  mining  claims  that  are 
owned  now  by  the  county  dispersed 
throughout  Federal  land. 

This  has  been  worked  out  very  care- 
fully by  Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties  and 
a  whole  variety  of  other  public  entities 
and  is  an  extremely  Important  trans- 
fer. It  will  be  very  good  for  the  whole 
of  the  Roaring  Fork  Valley,  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  enact  this  very  rap- 
idly through  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  the  new  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Colorado  in  a 
great  sense  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  of  us  on  this  as  on  so  many  issues. 
I  am  delighted  the  two  of  us  are  intro- 
ducing these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  today  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Hank  Brown 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to  di- 
rect a  transfer  of  lands  between  the 
U.S.    Forest    Service    and   Eagle    and 


Pitkin  Counties  in  Colorado.  In  ex- 
change for  1,344  acres  of  inholdings  in 
the  White  River  National  Forest  in- 
cluding lands  in  the  Snowmass,  Colle- 
giate Peaks,  Hunter-Fryingpay,  and 
Holy  Cross  Wilderness  Areas,  Eagle  and 
I*ltkln  Counties  will  acquire  the  site  of 
the  Mount  Sopris  Tree  Nursery.  The 
counties  will  use  these  lands  for  rec- 
reational facilities,  a  senior  center, 
and  other  public  uses.  Including  provid- 
ing public  access  to  the  Roaring  Fork 
River,  a  blue-medal  trout  streaun. 

This  l£Lnd  exchange  makes  sense. 
Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties'  ability  to 
efTectively  manage  these  scattered 
Forest  Service  inholdings  is  limited 
while  the  Mount  Sopris  Tree  Nursery 
site  is  not  adjacent  to  other  Forest 
Service  lands,  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
tree  nursery,  and  has  been  identified  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  surplus 
property.  This  old  tree  nursery  site  is, 
however,  ideally  suited  to  provide  pub- 
lic recreational  facilities  in  an  area 
where  suitable  sites  for  such  facilities 
and  services  are  nearly  impossible  to 
find. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  consoli- 
date the  public's  land,  allowing  the 
Forest  Service  to  better  manage  lands 
which  naturally  fall  under  their  pur- 
view. It  will  also  allow  E^le  and 
Pitkin  Counties  to  offer  much  needed 
and  affordable  recreational  facilities 
and  services.  Moreover,  the  exchange 
effected  by  this  bill  would  be  an  equal- 
value  trade,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  counties  exchanging  an 
equal  value  of  lands. 

This  exchange  is  what  Eagle  County 
wants,  its  what  Pitkin  County  wants, 
and  its  what  Senator  Brown  and  I 
want.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Brown,  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources to  enact  this  bill  in  as  timely  a 
manner  as  possible  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  two  bills 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  926 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION& 

The  Congress  finds  that  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Platoro  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the 
Platoro  Unit  of  the  Conejos  Division  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  Project  was  built  in  1951  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  has  not  been  usable 
because  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
Rio  Grande  Compact  of  1939  on  the  use  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  among  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

(2)  The  usefulness  of  Platoro  Reservoir 
under  future  compact  compliance  depends 
upon  the  careful  conservation  and  wise  man- 
agement of  water  and  requires  the  operation 
of  the  reservoir  project  in  conjunction  with 
privately  owned  water  rights  of  the  local 
water  users. 

(3)  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to: 


(A)  transfer  operation,  maintenance  and 
replacement  responsibility  for  the  Platoro 
Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the  Conejos  Water 
Conservancy  District  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, which  is  the  local  water  user  district 
with  repayment  responsibility  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  local  representative  of  the 
water  users  with  privately  owned  water 
rights; 

(B)  relieve  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  further  risk  or  obligation  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  construction  charge 
repayments  and  annual  operation  and  main- 
tenance payments  for  the  Platoro  Dam  and 
Reservoir  by  providing  for  payment  of  a  one- 
time fee  to  the  United  States  in  lieu  of  the 
scheduled  annual  pasrments  and  termination 
of  any  further  repayment  obligation  to  the 
United  States  and  the  District  (Contract  No. 
£lr-lS29.  as  amended);  and 

(D)  determine  such  one-time  fee.  taking 
into  account  the  assumption  by  the  District 
of  all  of  the  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  associated  with  the  reservoir,  including 
the  existing  Federal  obligation  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintaining  a  minimum  stream 
flow  as  provides  in  section  2(d)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  a.  TKAN8PBR  OF  OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCK  RESPONSIBILmr  OF 

PLATORO  RESERVOIR. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  the  following: 

(1)  Accept  a  one-time  payment  of  J450,(M0 
from  the  district  in  lieu  of  the  repayment  ob- 
ligation of  paragraphs  8(d)  and  U  of  the  Re- 
pajrment  Contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  District  (No.  Ilr-1529)  as  amended. 

(2)  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  the  transfer 
of  all  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  func- 
tions of  the  Platoro  Dam  and  Reservoir,  in- 
cluding the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  reservoir  for  flood  control  purposes,  to 
the  District.  The  agreement  shall  provide— 

(A)  that  the  District  will  have  the  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  operations  and  the 
sole  obligation  for  all  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  reservoir  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
the  life  of  the  reservoir  subject  to  review  of 
such  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  reasonable  operation,  main- 
tenance and  dam  safety  requirements  as 
they  apply  to  Platoro  Dam  and  Reservoir 
under  Federal  and  State  law;  and 

(B)  that  the  District  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  all  associated  facilities.  Including 
outlet  works,  remote  control  equipment, 
spillway,  and  land  and  buildings  in  the 
Platoro  townslte. 

(b)  TTTLE.- Title  to  the  Platoro  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  all  associated  facilities  shall 
remain  with  the  United  States,  and  author- 
ity to  make  recreational  use  of  Platoro  Dam 
and  Reservoir  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Amendments  to  (Contract.- The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  other 
amendments  to  such  contract  No.  Ilr-1529.  as 
amended,  necessary  to  facilitate  the  in- 
tended operations  of  the  project  by  the  Dis- 
trict. All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  such  contract. 

(d)  CONDmoNS  Imposed  Upon  the  Dis- 
trict.—The  transfer  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance responsibility  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)(A)  the  district  will,  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  operate  the  Platoro 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide— 

(i)  that  release  of  bypass  trom  the  reservoir 
flush  out  the  channel  of  the  Conejos  River 
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pertodically  In  Uu  spring  or  early  summer  to 
maintain  the  hyd^olo^c  re^me  of  the  river; 
and 

(11)  that  any  rilease  from  the  reservoir 
flows  In  the  river  as  far  as 
po«8lble  f^m  October  1  to  December  1  so  as 
to  be  sensitive  to  tibe  brown  trout  spawn. 

(B)  Oiwratlon  ofjtbe  Platoro  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir by  the  Disirlct  for  water  supply  uses 
(Including  storagf  and  exchange  of  water 
rights  owned  by  t^e  District  or  its  constitu- 
ents), interstate  oompact  and  flood  control 
purposes  shall  be  senior  and  paramount  to 
the  channel  flushing  and  flshery  objectives 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  The  District  will  provide  and  maintain 
a  permanent  pool,  in  the  Platoro  Reservoir 
for  fish,  wildlife,  ^d  recreation  purposes,  in 
the  amount  of  3.(410  acre-feet,  including  the 
Initial  fining  of  ttip  pool  and  periodic  replen- 
ishment of  seepage  and  evaporation  loss,  pro- 
vided, however,  if  mecessary  to  maintain  the 
winter  Instream  (low  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (3).  the  petmanent  pool  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  reduced  to  2.400  acre-feet. 

(3)  In  order  to  (treserve  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  below  Platjoro  Reservoir,  the  District 
shall  maintain  i^leases  of  water  from 
Platoro  Reservoir  jof  7  cubic  feet  per  second 
during  the  months  of  October  through  April 
and  shall  bypass  4P  cubic  feet  per  second  or 
natural  inflow.  wlUchever  is  less,  during  the 
months  of  May  thriough  September. 

(4)  The  United  $tates  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  directed  to  regu- 
larly monitor  o^jeratlon  of  Platoro  Res- 
ervoir, including!  releases  from  it  for 
instream  flow  piuiwses.  and  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  aubeectlon  (d). 

(e)  Flood  C^oitrROL  Management.— The 
Secretary  of  the  ^Lrmy.  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers]  shall  retain  exclusive  au- 
thority over  Platc^  Dam  and  Reservoir  for 
flood  control  puriloses  and  shall  direct  the 
District  In  the  oiwratlon  of  the  dam  for  such 
purposes.  To  the  [extent  possible,  manage- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
this  subsection  sh^l  be  conslstant  with  the 
water  supply  use  t>f  the  reservoir,  with  the 
administration  of  the  Rio  Grande  compact  of 
199B  by  the  Colonulo  State  Engineer  and  with 
the  provisions  of  tubeectlon  (d)  hereof.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  enter  Into  a  Let- 
ter of  Understanding  with  the  District  and 
the  United  Statel  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
prior  to  transfer  of  operations  which  details 
the  rMponalblllty  Of  each  party  and  speclfles 
the  flood  control  criteria  for  the  reservoir. 

(f)  QJMFLIANCE  With  Compact  and  Other 
Laws. — The  transfer  under  section  2  shall  be 
subject  to  the  District's  compliance  with  the 
Rio  Grande  (impact  of  1939  and  all  other  ap- 
Idicable  laws  and  negulatlons,  whether  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  ^r  of  the  United  States. 


As  used  in  this 

(1)  the  term  'District'  means  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District  of  the  State  of 
Colorado;  J 

(3)  the  term  'Hederal  reclamation  laws' 
means  the  Act  of  ^une  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388). 
and  Acts  supplementary  thereto  and  amend- 
atory thereof;         i 

(3)  the  term  'Plaltoro  Reservoir'  means  the 
Platoro  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  Platoro 
Unit  of  the  Conejos  Division  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  Project;  an( 

(4)  the  term  'S^kcretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior- 


Be  U  enacted  by 
re«en(atives  of  the 
Congrta*  ataembled 
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>  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Jnited  States  of  America  in 


SKCnON  1.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

(a)  The  Congress  flnds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  certain  lands  currently  administered  by 
the  White  River  National  Forest,  Colorado, 
which  comprise  approximately  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  acres  and  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Mt.  Soprls  Tree  Nursery  have 
been  tentatively  identifled  as  surplus  prop- 
erty suitable  for  sale  by  the  United  States; 

(2)  such  lands  lie  in  Eagle  County  and  in 
close  proximity  to  Pltlcin  County  in  an  area 
of  Colorado  that  Is  experiencing  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  escalating  real  estate 
prices  which  are  adversely  affecting,  the 
availability  of  lands  for  the  development  by 
the  Counties  of  affordable  public  rec- 
reational and  administrative  facilities: 

(3)  the  Mt.  Soprls  Tree  Nursery  property  is 
ideally  located  to  serve  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministrative needs  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties  to  provide  afford- 
able public  recreational  facilities  and  other 
public  services  in  an  area  of  the  Counties 
where  such  facilities  and  services  are  cur- 
rently lacking  or  in  very  short  supply; 

(4)  Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties  are  offering 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seven  acres  for  patented  mining  claim  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  Counties  within  or  adja- 
cent to  the  White  River  National  Forest,  in- 
cluding approximately  six  hundred  sixty- 
nine  acres  of  Inholdings  within  the  Holy 
Cross,  Hunter  Prylngpan,  Collegiate  Peaks 
and  Maroon  Bells  Snowmass  Wilderness 
Areas: 

(5)  the  patented  mining  claim  properties 
being  offered  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Counties  are  valuable  National  Forest 
inholdingrs,  which  if  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  will  facilitate  national  forest  admin- 
istration, further  the  purposes  of  the 
Natonal  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  protect  other  lands  within  the  National 
Forest  system  with  important  wildlife,  sce- 
nic, watershed  and  recreational  values. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  author- 
ize and  direct— 

(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  retain 
approximately  eighty-acres  of  the  Mt.  Soprls 
Tree  Nursery  property  (and  buildings  located 
thereon)  to  meet  future  administrative  needs 
of  the  White  River  National  Forest; 

(2)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
vey to  Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties.  Colorado, 
the  balance  of  the  Mt.  Sopris  Tree  Nursery 
property  (and  buildings  located  thereon) 
comprising  approximately  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  acres  for  retention  and  use  by  the 
counties  for  the  development  of  public  rec- 
reational facilities,  open  space,  and  such 
other  public  purposes  as  the  counties  deter- 
mine appropriate;  and 

(3)  that  in  return  for  making  a  conveyance 
of  valuable  lands  to  the  Counties,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  acquire 
inholdings  within  the  White  River  National 
Forest,  including  inholdings  within  four  des- 
ignated Wilderness  Areas,  which  the  Con- 
gress believes  possess  public  values  equal  or 
greater  to  the  public  values  of  the  lands 
being  conveyed  to  the  Counties. 

SBC  &  RESERVATION  TO  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  there  are  here- 
by reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  part  of  the  White  River  National  Forest 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  appropriate  approxi- 
mately eighty-flve  acres  of  land,  and  gen- 
erally depicted  as  Tracts  B  (approximately 
29  acres)  and  C  (approximately  56  acres)  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mt.  Sopris  Tree  Nursery", 
dated  October  5.  1990.  Such  lands  may  be  uti- 


lized for  National  Forest  administrative  pur- 
poses, open  space,  the  protection  of  riparian 
lands,  wildlife  habitat  and  public  access 
along  the  Roaring  Fork  River,  recreational 
or  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  appropriate.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  ever  determines  that  such  lands 
are  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  for  re- 
tention in  National  Forest  ownership  he  may 
dispose  of  such  lands  under  authorities  appli- 
cable to  the  National  Forest  System:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  prior  to  any  such  dis- 
posal of  lands  in  Tract  (B)  the  Secretary 
shall  first  offer  to  sell  or  exchange  such 
lands  to  the  Counties  at  fair  market  value. 

SEC.    S.    CONVEYANCE    TO    PITKIN    AND   EAGLE 
COUNTIES 

(a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  directed  to  convey  jointly  to 
Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties,  Colorado,  with- 
out monetary  compensation,  all  right,  title 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of 
land,  and  generally  depicted  as  Tract  A  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mt.  Sopris  Tree  Nursery", 
dated  October  5,  1990.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  such  lands  shall  be  retained 
and  used  by  the  Counties  for  public  recre- 
ation and  recreational  facilities,  open  space, 
fairgrounds,  and  such  other  public  purposes 
as  the  Counties  determine  appropriate.  In 
the  event  the  Counties  ever  sell,  exchange  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
lease  them  for  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  intentions  of  this  Act,  all  proceeds  of 
such  sale,  exchange,  disposal  or  lease  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered money  received  and  deposited  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  December  4.  1967  as  amend- 
ed (and  commonly  know  as  the  Slsk  Act),  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  elect  to  re- 
acquire, without  compensation  to  the  Coun- 
ties, any  or  all  portions  of  such  lands  as  he 
determines  appropriate  prior  to  their  sale, 
exchange,  disposal  or  lease. 

SEC.    4.    COVNTIE9    CONVEYANCE    TO    UNITED 
STATES 

(a)  In  consideration  of  the  valuable  lands 
to  be  conveyed  to  Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties, 
Colorado,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act, 
upon  receipt  of  title  to  the  lands  specified  in 
section  3,  the  Counties  shall  immediately 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
all  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  Counties  In 
approximately: 

(1)  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  Hfty- 
eight  acres  of  lands  owned  by  Pitkin  County 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
White  River  National  Forest.  Colorado,  and 
generally  depicted  as  Parcels  1-53  on  maps 
entitled  "Pitkin  County  Lands  to  Forest 
Service",  numbered  1-11  and  dated  April  1990, 
except  for  Parcels  20  (Twilight).  21  (Little 
Alma),  the  Highland  Chief  and  Alaska  por- 
tions of  Parcel  25  depicted  on  Map  7.  and 
Parcel  52  (Iron  King)  on  Map  11,  which  shall 
remain  in  their  current  ownership;  and 

(2)  forty-nine  acres  of  lands  owned  by 
Elagle  County  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  White  River  National  For- 
est, Colorado,  and  generally  depicted  as  Par- 
cels 54-58  on  mape  entitled  "Eagle  County 
lands  to  Forest  Service",  numbered  12-14, 
and  dated  April  1990,  except  for  Parcel  56 
(Manitou  on  Map  14  which  is  already  in  Na- 
tional Forest  ownership. 

(b)  Upon  their  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  such  lands  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  White  River  National  Forest  (or 
in  the  case  of  portions  of  Parcels  39.  40  and 
41  depicted  on  BAap  9,  and  a  portion  of  Parcel 
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54  on  Map  12,  part  of  the  Gunnison  and  Arap- 
atao  National  Foreste,  respectively)  for  ad- 
ministration and  management  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  gen- 
erally applicable  to  lands  acquired  for  incor- 
poration in  the  National  Forest  System. 
Lands  acQUlred  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Hunter  Frylngpan,  Collegiate 
Peaks  and  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass  Wilder- 
ness Areas  shall  also  henceforth  be  incor- 
porated in  and  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  their 
respective  wilderness  areas  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  des- 
ignated as  wilderness. 

SEC  s.  mscEixAmous  provisions. 

(a)  As  all  lands  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  will  henceforth  be  retained  and  uti- 
lized for  public  purposes  by  either  Pitkin  or 
Eagle  Counties  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  the  Secretary  will  retain  an 
interest  in  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  pursuant 
to  Section  3  of  this  Act  should  they  ever  be 
used  by  the  Counties  for  purposes  not  in- 
tended by  this  Act,  and  as  preliminary  ap- 
praisals of  the  lands  identified  in  Sections  3 
and  4  Indicate  that  the  values  of  the  lands 
being  offered  by  Pitkin  or  Eagle  Counties  are 
approximately  equal  to  the  values  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Mt.  Sopris  Tree  Nursery  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  Federal  ownership,  the  ex- 
change and  transfer  of  properties  authorized 
and  directed  by  this  Act  may  be  con- 
summated without  additional  appraisals  of 
the  lands  involved  or  the  cash  equalization 
payments  normally  required  for  exchainges  of 
lands  pursuant  to  Section  206  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended  (43  USC  1716). 

(b)  Lands  acqiiired  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  become  part  of  the  National  Forest 
System  and  all  right,  title  and  interest  in 
such  lands  shall  immediately  vest  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  issuance  of  a  deed  to 
the  United  States  by  Pitkin  or  Eagle  Coun- 
ties. Any  person  or  party  who  may  thereafter 
question  the  right,  title  or  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  such  lands  is  entitled  with- 
in eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  an  exclusive  remedy  to  name 
the  United  States  as  a  defendant  in  a  civil 
action  to  adjudicate  a  disputed  right,  title  or 
interest.  Any  such  civil  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Colorado  and  the  com- 
plaint shall  set  forth  with  particularity  the 
nature  of  the  right,  title  or  Interest  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  against  the  United 
States,  and  clearly  specify  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances, laws,  actions  and  chain  of  title 
under  which  such  alleged  right,  title  or  in- 
terest was  acquired  by  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs. The  plaintiff  in  any  such  action  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing  the 
validity  of  any  such  claim  against  the  Unit- 
ed States:  Provided  further,  That: 

(1)  in  order  to  save  legal  costs  to  the  Unit^ 
ed  States,  if  more  than  one  action  is  brought 
against  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
section  by  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  involving 
a  conrmion  question  of  law  or  fact,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  shall,  to  the  extent  fair  and  prac- 
ticable, consolidate  similar  claims  for  adju- 
dication in  a  single  proceeding  or  a  limited 
number  of  proceedings; 

(2)  where  claims  involving  a  common  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  are  brought  by  a  plaintiff 
or  plaintiffs  holding  alleged  rights,  titles  or 
interests  Issued  by  a  common  corporation, 
corporations,  individual  or  Individuals,  the 
Court  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fair  and 
practicable,  order  the  consolidation  of  such 


claims  into  a  single  proceeding  or  limited 
number  of  proceedings;  and 

(3)  during  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  appeals  of  any  judg- 
ment or  judgments  therefhim,  and  for  sixty 
days  thereafter,  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  disturbed  in  possession  or  control  of  any 
lands  involved  and  no  surface  or  subsurface 
disturbances  to  such  lands  shall  be  per- 
mitted. In  the  event  of  a  final  determination 
adverse  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  nevertheless  may  retain  such  posses- 
sion or  control  of  such  lands  or  any  portion 
thereof  as  it  may  elect,  upon  i>ayment  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  of  an 
amount  which  upon  such  election  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  same  action  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  just  compensation  for  such  pos- 
session or  control.  In  the  event  of  a  final  de- 
termination adverse  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties  reimburse- 
ment in  land  equal  to  the  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  preliminary  appraisal  used  for 
purposes  of  this  Act)  of  the  parcel  or  parcels 
of  land  (or  portions  thereof  or  interests 
therein)  subject  to  the  adverse  determina- 
tion. Such  land  shall  either  be  adjacent  to 
Tracts  B  or  C  as  identified  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  or  at  such  other  location  in  the 
Counties  as  is  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Counties.  In  lieu  of  land  the 
Counties  may  elect  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  with  money  which  shall  be  considered 
money  received  and  deposited  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  December  4,  1967,  as  amended  (and 
commonly  known  as  the  Sisk  Act).  Upon 
their  acquisition,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  in  Pitkin  and  Eagle 
Counties,  Colorado,  a  listing  of  all  properties 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  together  with 
a  description  of  the  legal  remedy  and  dead- 
line provided  herein  to  adjudicate  any  dis- 
puted right,  title  or  interest. 

(c)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
transfer  of  lands  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  Act  shall  be  completed  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Counties  may  mutu- 
ally agree  to  make  modifications  in  the  final 
boundary  between  Tracts  A  and  B  prior  to 
completion  of  the  exchange  if  such  modifica- 
tions are  determined  to  better  serve  mutual 
objectives  than  the  precise  boundaries  set 
forth  and  the  maps  referenced  in  Section  2 
and  3  of  this  Act.  The  transfer  of  Tract  A  to 
the  Counties  shall  be  subject  to  the  existing 
highway  easement  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  application  thereof,  except  for 
the  precise  provision  held  invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(e)  The  White  River  National  Forest  Head- 
quarters and  administrative  offices  in  Olen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  General  Services  Administration  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  use  for  National  Forest  punmses. 

(0  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are  located  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  applicable  land  exchange  authori- 
ties if  the  Secretary  determines  their  dis- 
posal by  exchange  will  benefit  and  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  remarks  along  with 
Senator   WmTH   in   commendation   of 


these  two  measures  that  we  are  Jointly 
introducing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  land  swap 
that  is  proposed  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  counties  in  Colo- 
rado is  an  example  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  at  its  best.  It  suggests  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  cooperate 
with  local  counties  in  dealing  with 
their  problems,  in  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor, in  being  willing  to  adjust  its  land 
holdings  with  the  counties  and  in  a 
pattern  that  will  not  only  improve  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  wilderness  expe- 
rience in  Colorado  but  straighten  out 
land  titles  and  deeds. 

This  effort,  along  with  our  efforts  re- 
garding the  dam  in  Colorado.  I  think 
win  go  a  long  way  toward  streamlining 
operations  in  the  State  but  I  think 
speaks  even  more  loudly  that  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  co- 
operate for  the  public  good  of  the  State 
and  that  we  can  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  a  good  neighbor  in  dealing 
with  our  States  and  counties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  along  with  Senator  WmTH 
legislation  to  transfer  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Platoro  Reservoir  and  Dam  for  the 
Federal  government  to  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District. 

The  reservoir  was  built  in  1951  by 
BLM  as  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  ir- 
rigation project.  However,  due  to  the 
interstate  Rio  Grande  compact,  the 
reservoir  has  not  been  used  for  its  in- 
tended purpose  of  agricultural  irriga- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  Conejos 
Water  Conservancy  District  to  take 
over  a  Federal  irrigation  project  and 
ensure  it  provides  the  agricultural  irri- 
gation the  area  needs. 

The  Conservancy  District  would 
make  efficiency  improvements  and 
other  changes  in  traditional  water  use 
and  management  practices  which  will 
assist  in  fulfilling  the  reservoir's  origi- 
nal purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce with  Senator  WmTH  today  legisla- 
tion to  allow  the  people  of  Eagle  and 
Pitkin  Counties,  CO,  to  swap  land  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  use  for  a 
senior  center  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

The  Forest  Service  has  declared  217 
acres — Mount  Sopris  Tree  Nursery — lo- 
cated in  Eagle  County  as  surplus  prop- 
erty. FMtkin  and  E^le  Counties  have 
offered  to  convey  to  the  United  States, 
In  exchange  for  the  Mount  Sopris  Tree 
Nursery,  1,307  acres  of  patented  mining 
claim  proi>erties  owned  by  the  counties 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  White  River 
National  Forest.  This  includes  669 
acres  of  inholdings  within  the  Holy 
Cross,  Hunter  Fnrlngpan,  Collegiate 
Peaks,  and  Maroon  Bells  Snowmass 
Wilderness  Areas. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress. 
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This  Is  a  land  swap  where  everyone 
wins.  The  peoplj  of  Eagle  and  Pitkin 
Counties  will  acquire  the  site  of  the 
Mount  Soprls  TSee  Nursery  which  they 
plan  to  use  for  a  senior  center  and  var- 
ious recreational  facilities. 

The  land  swap  will  srive  the  Federal 
Government   additional   wilderness   to 
Brve. 

4r  example  of  coopera- 
between  Federal  and 
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fGAMAN: 

provide  supplemental 
the  State  Energy  Con- 
servation Progrim  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  undertake  energy  edu- 
cation projects;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ENKROYJ  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BrNGAMAjN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
mote greater  understanding  of  energy 
and  energy  polljcy  issues  through  the 
awarding  of  eneifey  education  grants. 

Mr.  Presldentk  the  public's  lack  of 
awareness  and  understanding  of  energy 
policy  issues — from  domestic  and  glob- 
al energy  production  and  consumption 
economic  and  environ- 
of  various  energy  pol- 
icy options— ma  kes  forging  a  respon- 
sible national  energy  policy  a  near  im- 
possibility. 

Consider  the  fi^llowing:  Even  with  the 
attention  whlcl)  has  been  focused  on 
energy  question!  during  the  gulf  crisis, 
the  majority  of;  Americans  do  not  un- 
derstand that  w^  import  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  our  oil  ind  that  in  the  future, 
even  under  the  {best  of  circumstances, 
to  import  a  very  large 
bll.  They  do  not  under- 
[world  oil  prices  make 
of  domestic  reserves 
id  therefore  impos- 
not  understand  that 
lown  domestic  reserves 
and  tertiary  wells 
that  they  could  not 
meet  the  currenlt  demand.  They  believe 
that  renewable  energy  resources  will  be 
a  panacea;  they  Ido  not  understand  that 
even  if  renewable  energy  resources 
could  be  made  commercially  competi- 
tive, they  coul4  not  meet  our  energy 
needs. 

We  are  at  a  Eoint  where  this  Nation 
has  to  make  a  realistic  assessment  of 
our  energy  situation  and  make  some 
hard  decisions  about  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  caniot  make  responsible 
choices  If  we  d  3  not  understand  what 
tboee  choices  tnd  their  consequences 
are.  It  is  in  th#  interest  of  all  in  this 
country  to  hav<i  an  informed  public.  It 
18  also  in  the  Interest  of  all  sectors  of 
our  society  to  {participate  in  making 
that  happen. 

It  l8  importimt  to  recognize  that 
there  are  a  number  of  e^orts  already 
underway.  Man;  r  organlzatlonfr— wheth- 
er Federal,  Sttte,  or  local  energy  of- 
fices, private  a  mpanies.  utilities,  non- 
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profit  organizations— have  developed  a 
wealth  of  energy-related  materials.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  dissemination 
of  Information  is  inadequate. 

The  goal  of  the  energy  education 
grrants  is  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  innovative  ways  to  employ  existing 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
general  public  and  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  While  projects 
aimed  at  reaching  the  general  public 
could  encompass  any  of  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities, our  students  will  be  best 
served  if  their  teachers  understand  and 
know  how  to  present  energy-related 
materials.  Therefore,  teacher  training 
is  the  focus  for  projects  involving  the 
formal  educational  system. 

The  grants  would  be  administered 
through  the  existing  State  energy  con- 
servation program.  This  does  not  mean 
that  projects  are  limited  to  dealing 
with  conservation;  to  the  contrary,  the 
projects  are  intended  to  be  as  broad  as 
possible  in  scope. 

The  grants  would  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  limited  in  num- 
ber. It  is  important  that  projects  rep- 
resent cooperative  efforts  among  orga- 
nizations fi-om  various  sectors  Criteria 
for  awards  would  include  Innovation, 
potential  for  significant  impacts,  and 
sigrniflcant  cost-sharing  by  the  partici- 
pating institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  efl'orts  which  re- 
sult from  the  energy  education  grants 
will  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
what  should  be  done,  but  I  believe  it  is 
an  important  step.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energry  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FiNDiNOS. — Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Energy  policy  Issues,  including  domes- 
tic and  global  energy  production  and  con- 
sumption and  potential  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  energy  policy  choices, 
are  not  well  understood  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  lack  of  appreciation  for  and  under- 
standing of  these  Issues  makes  It  Impossible 
for  the  public  to  evaluate  energy  policy  op- 
tions. 

(2)  Most  existing  SUte  and  local  energy 
education  efforts  are  directed  at  promoting 
greater  energy  efficiency  and  conservation. 
While  these  programs  have  had  some  meas- 
ure of  success  and  are  essential  components 
of  an  overall  energy  awareness  effort,  they 
are  not  adequate. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  energy  education  ef- 
fort must  have  dual  objectives.  It  must  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  both  the  general  public 
and  those  within  the  formal  educational  sys- 
tem. 


(4)  A  wealth  of  energy  related  educational 
material,  both  for  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cational purposes,  currently  exists  and  is  not 
being  employed  as  effectively  as  it  should  be. 

(5)  Many  primary  and  secondary  school 
educators  are  not  adequately  trained  to 
make  use  of  available  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  energy  education. 

(6)  A  public  that  is  adequately  educated 
with  respect  to  energy  issues  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Comprehensive  educational  efforts  must 
involve  cooperation  between  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  supplemental  grants  through  the 
State  Energy  Conservation  Program  for  in- 
novative energy  related  education  projects 
aimed  at  either — 

(1)  Improving  the  general  public's  under- 
standing of  energy  issues;  or 

(2)  training  educators  to  teach  energy  re- 
lated material. 

SEC  S.  ENERGY  EDUCATION  GRANTS. 

Section  363  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6323)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
"(f)  Energy  Education  Grants.— 
"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide competitive  grants  to  supplement  State 
program  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  362(d)(4)  by  supporting  State  projects 
designed— 

(A)  to  increase  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  energy  Issues;  or 

(B)  to  train  educators  to  use  existing  en- 
ergy related  information  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. 

"(2)  Federal  contribution.- The  Federal 
contribution  toward  such  projects  may  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

"(3)  Authorization  of  appropriations. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.".* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JOHNSTON,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 

DOMENICI,   Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr. 

NicKLES,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Craio. 
Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
BiNOAMAN,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 

AKAKA): 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  undertake  in- 
terpretive and  other  programs  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  lands  withdrawn  f^om  the 
public  domain  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
national  heroes  welcome  celebration 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  will  authorize  and  encourage  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  celebrate  the 
victory  and  safe  return  of  our  service 
men  and  women  firom  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  in  all  the  areas  under  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  during  the  up- 
coming weekend  starting  June  7,  1991, 
and  ending  June  9,  1991. 

The  Desert  Storm  Homecoming 
Foundation,  responding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  day-long  tribute,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  plans  a  gala  celebration  in  the 
Nation's  capital.  In  that  spirit,  to  ex- 
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tend  the  opportunities  for  expressions 
of  support  and  recognition  which  our 
military  forces  so  richly  deserve,  and 
our  citizens  so  strongly  wish  to  dem- 
onstrate, all  across  the  country,  this 
legislation  would  designate  the  period 
flrom  June  7,  1991,  through  June  9,  1991, 
as  the  authorized  time  for  special  rec- 
ogmltion  of  our  military  forces  on  all 
lands  managed  by  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  legislation  would  further  au- 
thorize temporary  suspension,  ft'om 
June  7  through  June  9,  of  certain  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  secretaries, 
which  may  prohibit,  restrict  or  require 
special  permits  for  public  gatherings  or 
other  demonstrations  of  support  and 
recognition,  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion. It  would  further  authorize  and  en- 
courage the  Directors  of  the  Individual 
bureaus  to  actively  support  this  en- 
deavor. 

Regulations  which  may  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  secretaries,  may  include 
but  are  not  limited  to;  waiver  of  en- 
trance and  use  fees,  elimination  of  per- 
mit requirements  for  public  assem- 
blies, and  the  lifting  of  prohibitions  on 
memoriallzation,  so  long  as  such  me- 
morials are  temporary  in  nature.  The 
authority  granted  may  be  further  dele- 
gated to  individual  unit  managers 
within  the  bureaus. 

Appropriate  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  made  by  our 
service  men  and  women  is  important, 
not  only  to  them  but  to  the  national 
peyche.  A  celebration  that  stretches 
f^om  coast  to  coast,  which  recognizes 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  military 
personnel  and  their  families,  which  al- 
lows our  citizens  an  opportimity  to 
demonstrate  their  feelings,  and  which 
recognizes  a  truly  remarkable  victory, 
is  necessary,  appropriate,  and  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  believe  expedited  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  our 
gallant  military  personnel  and  their 
families. 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  middle-income  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

lOODLB  INCOME  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act,  legislation  that  I 
introduced  during  the  last  session  and 
legislation  that  I  believe  merits  serious 
consideration  during  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  soaring  cost  of  a 
college  education  has  become  an  every- 
day fact.  Everyone  talks  about  it,  ev- 
eryone laments  it,  and  no  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  about  it.  My 


hope  is  that  during  the  reauthorization 
work  we  have  already  begim,  we  can 
translate  our  concern  into  action. 

Over  the  past  decade  college  costs 
have  risen  135  percent,  but  personal  in- 
come has  risen  only  67  percent.  Be- 
cause of  this,  a  college  education  is 
being  priced  beyond  the  reach  not  only 
of  the  poor  but  also  of  hard-pressed 
middle-income  families.  These  families 
often  find  themselves  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  the  Stafford 
Student  Loan  Program,  and  left  with 
no  possibility  of  Federal  student  aid  to 
help  them. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  would  help  relieve  the  present 
situation.  First,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  a  family  of  four  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $40,000,  one  child  in  col- 
lege, and  no  unusual  expenses  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  Pell  grant  of  S250  a 
year. 

Second,  we  would  amend  current  law 
to  remove  from  the  determination  of 
student  aid  eligibility  the  consider- 
ation of  home  equity  for  any  family 
that  earns  less  than  S40,000  a  year.  This 
is  a  particularly  Important  provision 
for  areas  of  our  country  where  home 
values  have  far  outpaced  increases  in 
personal  Income. 

In  Rhode  Island,  we  face  a  situation 
where  home  values  have  risen  to  the 
extent  that  their  value,  and  not  a  fami- 
ly's income,  often  eliminates  the  fam- 
ily flrom  Pell  grant  eligibility  and,  in 
many  cases,  also  from  student  loan  eli- 
gibility. 

That  same  family,  however,  often 
finds  itself  unable  to  borrow  against 
the  value  of  the  home  simply  because 
their  annual  income  is  too  low  to  repay 
the  loan  and  also  meet  the  costs  of  liv- 
ing. The  other  alternative,  to  sell  the 
home,  is  out  of  the  question  simply  be- 
cause the  cost  of  replacement  is  not 
within  the  family's  reach. 

Third,  we  would  reduce  ftom  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  the  amount  a  stu- 
dent would  have  to  save  toward  his  or 
her  education.  The  children  of  families 
of  moderate  means  are  already  faced 
with  having  to  work  in  order  to  meet 
the  costs  of  a  college  education.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law,  however,  stipulates 
that  70  percent  of  what  they  earn  be 
counted  ag-ainst  their  eligibility  for 
student  aid.  In  other  words,  those  who 
work  the  hardest  and  the  longest  are 
penalized  the  most. 

In  1978  we  enacted  a  Middle  Income 
Student  Assistance  Act.  That  legisla- 
tion addressed  a  problem  13  years  ago 
that  is  similar  to  the  one  which  we 
confront  today.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
only  real  difference  is  that  the  problem 
has  grown  worse  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. 

The  law  we  enacted  in  1978  brought 
the  Pell  grant  within  the  reach  of  mid- 
dle-income families.  Unfortunately, 
that  very  positive  step  has  been  all  but 
obliterated  over  the  past  decade.  To 


avoid  deep  cuts  in  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  we  have  had  to  target  Pell 
grants  and  Stafford  loans  to  the  most 
needy.  Today,  more  than  75  percent  of 
all  Pell  grant  recipients  come  fi:om 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
S15,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  at  all  inaccurate  to  say  that 
middle-income  families  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  protecting  student  aid  pro- 
grams from  dramatic  cutbacks.  Pro- 
grams were  saved  by  focusing  them  on 
the  poor.  Middle-income  families,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  cut  out  of  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs  at  precisely 
the  time  they  needed  that  aid  the 
most. 

Middle-income  families  today  find 
themselves  in  an  extremely  difficult 
situation.  They  are  considered  to  have 
too  much  money  to  qualify  for  Federal 
student  aid,  but  they  also  find  them- 
selves increasingly  unable  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  for  their  children. 
This  situation  should  not  continue. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
only  one  approawih  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  middle-income  families.  As  we 
proceed  with  our  deliberations  on  the 
Higher  Elducation  Act,  we  must  look  at 
other  approaches  and  other  programs 
as  well. 

For  instance,  we  should  return  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  to 
its  original  purpose,  namely  a  program 
of  supplemental  assistance  for  middle- 
income  families  confronted  with  the 
high  costs  of  a  college  education.  That 
is  also  one  of  my  goals  as  we  proceed 
with  our  work  on  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  sepa- 
rate action  on  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  I  am  committed,  however, 
to  addressing  the  needs  of  middle-in- 
come families  in  the  course  of  our  work 
on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  bill,  I  believe,  indi- 
cates a  direction  in  which  we  should  be 
moving  and  the  kind  of  policy  changes 
that  will  be  necessary  to  provide  aid  to 
middle-income  families  who  work  hard, 
pay  their  bills,  save  what  they  can,  and 
yet  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  recognized  their 
plight  and  did  something  about  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Rec»rd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  930 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Middle  In- 
come  Student  AasistAnce  Act". 

SEC.  a.  STUDENT  CONTRIBUTION  MODiFlCATION. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  475(g)(1)  of  the 
Hlg-her  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  (20  U.S.C. 
10e7oo<gKlKC))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"70  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  less  than  50  percent". 
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8BC.  S.  nOATMENT  Ct  NONLIQUID  A88BT& 

(a)  PoAj  Grant  h  beds  Analysis.— Section 
411F(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  10TOa-6<2))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(W)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  t^e  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(B)  For  academ^  year  1992-1993  and  suc- 
rears.  the  term  'assets' 
In  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gr  >8S  income  which  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  S40,0(0.  the  net  value  of— 

"(1)  the  family's;  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence; or 

a  farm  on  wliich  the  family  resides. 
l^TED     ANALYSIS.— Section 
(20   U.S.C.    1087w(g))    is 


Ing: 


ceedlng  academic 
shall  not  Include, 


"(11) 

(b)    General 
480(g)  of  the   Act 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  tke  end  thereof  the  foUow- 


'(1)"  after  "Assets.-' 


'(2)  For  academi:  year  1992-1993  and  suc- 


years,   the  term  'assets' 
in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  grbss  income  which  is  equal 
to  or  leas  than  S40,0(X).  the  net  value  of— 

"(A)  the  famlly'i  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence; or  I 
"(B)  a  farm  on  wfcich  the  family  resides.". 

SBC  4.  MSCRBTIONAltY  INCOME  CHARTS. 

(a)  EuoiBiuTy  I  FOR  Dependent  Stu- 
dents.— 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Section  411B(f)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1070a-2(fi(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  beginning  w|th  "determined"  through 
the  end  thereof  andj  inserting  "10.5  percent  of 
such  discretionary  Income.". 

(b)  EUJomiLiTY  FOR  Independent  Students 
Other  Than  a  Spouse.— 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  411(CKe)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1070a-3<e>(2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  beginning  with  "determined"  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "10.5  percent  of 
such  discretionary  ncome.".» 


Mr. 
life. 
This 


truth   is 


By  Mr.  REl  D: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  authorize  research 
into  ^ound  water  contamination  and 
remediation,  an<i  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  ARID  (lUMATE  GROUND  WATER 
RESEAR  m  CENTER  ACT 

REID.   Ml .   President,  water  is 


never  far  firom  the 
thoughts  of  thofae  of  us  in  the  West, 
where  for  the  pafet  5  years  drought  has 
gripped  California,  Nevada,  and  other 
Western  States.  Bespite  March  storms, 
the  drought  continues — as  a  recent  ar- 
ticle stated,  '{surprise— Wet  March 
won't  help". 

Last  year.  Cohgress  passed  and  the 
President  8lgne<  comprehensive  legis- 
lation I  had  inti  sduced  ending  80  years 
of  water  wars  between  Nevada  and 
California. 

This  year,  I  believe  that  we  can  pass 
will  provide  progress 
on  the  water  ne^ds  of  the  West  and  the 
entire  United  States.  For  this  purpose, 
I  am  ideased  t^  introduce  today  the 
Climate  Groundwater 
Act. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  bill  is  beinc  Introduced  during  the 
week  that  mar^s  the  21st  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day.  Qlean  water  has  always 


National    Arid 
Research  Center 


been  a  primary  concern  of  those  who 
celebrate  Earth  Day  and  work  for  a 
better  environment.  This  bill  should 
help  to  further  this  immensely  impor- 
tant goal  of  Earth  Day. 

Ground  water  is  a  national  resource 
of  immense  importance,  providing 
drinking  water  for  half  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation and  about  95  percent  of  rural 
residents.  Ground  water  also  supplies 
much  of  the  water  needs  of  livestock 
and  irrigation.  Total  national  usage  of 
ground  water  for  all  purposes  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  74  billion  gallons  per 
day  in  1985. 

As  in  many  States,  grround  water 
availability  is  an  issue  of  major  con- 
cern in  my  State.  Nevada  is  not  only 
the  most  arid  State  in  the  Nation— 
with  average  aimual  statewide  precipi- 
tation of  9  inches  and  even  less  rainfall 
in  areas  like  Las  Vegas,  it  is  also  the 
fastest  growing  according  to  the  most 
recent  census  results.  From  1980  to 
1990.  the  State's  population  grew  by 
more  than  60  percent.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  estimates  that  ground 
water  provides  about  24  percent  of  the 
total  water  withdrawn  and  supplies 
about  50  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation. In  many  areas,  groimd  water 
provides  the  entire  supply.  Further  de- 
velopment in  Nevada  must  rely  on 
water  from  ground  water  sources  or  the 
reallocation  of  surface  water,  supplies 
of  which  have  already  been  fully  appro- 
priated. 

Because  ground  water  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  and  to  each  State,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  quality  of 
this  resource  be  protected.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  serious  concern  about 
the  quality  of  our  ground  water,  na- 
tionwide. 

A  1984  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment study  notes  that  ground  water 
contamination  has  been  detected  in 
every  State  with  increasing  frequency. 
Much  of  this  contamination  comes 
from  human  activities  like  waste  dis- 
posal, agriculture,  mining,  and  leakage 
from  undergound  storage  tanks.  In  ad- 
dition, toxic  chemicals  like  arsenic, 
radon,  and  uranium  occur  naturally  in 
some  ground  water  supplies.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  that  we  l£u:k  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  ground  water 
contamination,  and  that  increased 
monitoring  will  lead  to  detection  of 
even  more  contamination. 

In  Nevada  we  have  special  concerns 
about  contamination  of  ground  water 
because  of  the  presence  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities like  the  Nevada  test  site,  the 
only  facility  in  the  United  States  for 
nuclear  weapon  testing,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  nearly  four-fifths  of  our  land  by 
the  Federal  government.  An  OTA  study 
released  in  February  found  that  ground 
water  near  the  test  site  is  contami- 
nated with  20  different  radionuclide 
compounds,  as  well  as  by  gamma  radi- 
ation, volatile  organic  compounds,  and 
lead.  Ground  water  contamination  near 
other  Federal  facilities  has  also  been 


documented  In  a  recent  draft  Defense 
Department  report. 

But  Nevada  is  not  unique.  Each  of 
the  15  facilities  in  our  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  complex,  scattered  In  a  dozen 
States  all  over  the  country,  has  on-site 
ground  water  contamination.  Some 
have  off-site  contamination  as  well. 

The  need  to  protect  our  precious 
ground  water  resources  is  clear.  Fortu- 
nately, considerable  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  Nation's  ground  water 
supply,  with  at  least  16  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  In  ground 
water-related  activities.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  believe  that  existing  ef- 
forts are  duplicative  and  disorganized. 
The  National  Arid  Climate  Ground- 
water Research  Center  Act  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate the  valuable  research  efforts 
about  ground  water  that  are  already 
underway  in  Nevada  and  that  this  leg- 
islation would  encourage  in  other  areas 
of  the  country  as  well.  Research  efforts 
of  Federal  agencies  like  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  Geological  Survey 
would  be  coordinated  not  only  with 
each  other  but  also  with  activities  of 
State  entitles  such  as  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  the  Desert  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

To  coordinate  all  of  these  research 
efforts,  the  bill  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Arid  Climate 
Groundwater  Research  Center.  The 
center  would  be  administered  by  an 
eight-member  board  designated  by  the 
Governor  and  the  seven  major  Federal 
and  State  ground  water  research  orga- 
nizations doing  work  in  Nevada.  The 
center  would  help  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing environmental  research  in  the 
State  and  permit  our  Federal  agencies 
and  university  system  to  focus  on  re- 
search on  the  protection  of  groimd 
water  from  contamination  and  overuse. 

Authorization  of  a  research  center  to 
address  ground  water  and  other  envi- 
ronmental issues  as  included  in  a  com- 
prehensive ground  water  research  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Conmilttee  during 
the  last  Congress.  The  need  for  this 
center  grows  greater  each  day  as  the 
demands  for  uncontamlnated  ground 
water  increase  in  our  country.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  differs 
from  last  year's  in  that  it  focuses  sole- 
ly on  ground  water  Issues.  I  intend  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  similar 
but  separate  research  center  for  envi- 
ronmental nuclear  Issues  In  the  near 
future. 

The  research  coordinated  by  the  cen- 
ter would  be  of  value  both  to  my  State 
and  to  other  States.  Not  only  would  it 
help  other  arid  and  fast-growing  States 
in  the  West  and  the  dozen  States  that 
contain  facilities  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons complex,  the  center  would  assist 
the  efforts  of  all  States  that  wish  to  as- 
sure the  quality  of  their  ground  water. 
If  we  can  learn  more  about  this  pre- 
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clous  resource  and  develop  better  tech- 
niques to  protect  Its  quality  In  an  area 
of  the  country  in  which  water  Is  of  par- 
ticular importance,  this  can  only  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  all  parts  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  center 
win  serve  as  a  model  for  joint  Federal/ 
State  environmental  research  in  other 
I)art8  of  the  country — and  in  other  en- 
vironmental media. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  931 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  SHOirr  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Arid  Climate  Groundwater  Research  Center 
Act". 

SBC  Sl  national  ARID  CUMATB  GROUNDWATER 
RE8KARCH  CKN'IKR 

(a)  DEnNmoNS.— As  used  In  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "Center"  means  the  National  Arid  Cli- 
mate Groundwater  Research  Center  estab- 
lished by  this  Act; 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  established  by  this  Act;  and 

(3)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  PiNDDJOB.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  growing  demands  for  groundwater  in 
arid  regions  require  further  research  to  pro- 
tect and  monitor  existing  aquifers  and  to  lo- 
cate future  aquifers; 

(2)  the  protection  of  groundwater  from  con- 
tamination requires  further  research  In  mon- 
itoring and  regulating  the  movement  of  po- 
tential contaminants; 

(3)  a  variety  of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
entitles  are  conducting  research  in  ground- 
water, at  various  research  centers  through- 
out the  Nation; 

(4)  Nevada  is  the  most  arid  State  in  the  na- 
tion and,  along  with  other  western  States, 
has  experienced  five  years  of  drought; 

(5)  Nevada  is  the  fastest  growing  State  in 
the  nation,  according  to  the  1990  Census; 

(6)  extensive  groundwater  research  cs.pa.- 
billtles  exist  within  Nevada;  and 

(7)  utilization  and  enhancement  of  ground- 
water research  at  universities  can  be  eco- 
nomical, lead  to  high-quality  research,  and 
further  lead  to  the  training  of  additional  sci- 
entists and  professionals  to  address  critical 
groundwater  Issues. 

(c)  Purpose.— The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to- 

(1)  establish  a  National  Arid  Climate 
Groundwater  Research  Center  within  Nevada 
to  promote  and  coordinate  research  in  the 
availability,  usage,  management,  and  mon- 
itoring of  groundwater; 

(2)  increase  research  In  monitoring  and 
regulating  the  movement  and  concentration 
of  contaminants  in  groundwater;  and 

(3)  coordinate  groundwater  research  with 
otjier  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
State  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
entities; 

(d)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTER.— (1)  The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nevada,  is  authorized  to 


take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish, in  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  National 
Arid  Climate  Groundwater  Research  Center. 

(2)  The  Center  shall  be  under  the  control. 
Jurisdiction,  and  direction  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  Center  shall  be  located  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Governor  and  the 
Board,  shall  designate. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  to  assist  the  Administrator  in  provid- 
ing necessary  facilities  for  the  purix>8es  of 
this  Act.  In  providing  such  facilities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  consult 
with  the  Governor  of  Nevada  and  the  Board. 

(5)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  of  Nevada  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  or 
entitles,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Board  of  Dirbctors.— <1)  There  Is  es- 
tablished the  National  Arid  Climate  Ground- 
water Research  Center  Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  8  mem- 
bers, selected  by  the  Administrator  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  one  member  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nevada; 

(B)  one  member  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator; 

(C)  one  member  designated  by  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 

(D)  one  member  designated  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

(E)  one  member  designated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada-Las  Vegas; 

(P)  one  member  designated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada-Reno; 

(G)  one  member  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy;  and 

(H)  one  member  designated  by  the  Desert 
Research  Institute. 

(3)  The  member  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada  shall  be  Chairman. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(5)  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may 
conduct  meetings. 

(6)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be 
called  by  the  Administrator  and  shall  be  held 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(7)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  resulting  from 
death  or  resignation  by  a  member  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f)  Duties  of  the  Center.— The  Center 
shall— 

(1)  study  and  evaluate  the  availability, 
usage,  and  management  of  groundwater  In 
arid  regions; 

(2)  study  and  evaluate  means  of  monitoring 
and  regulating  the  movement  and  concentra- 
tion of  contaminants  in  groundwater; 

(3)  coordinate  groundwater  research  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
State  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
entitles; 

(4)  encourage  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  In  hydrology  and  other  professions 
and  disciplines  related  to  groundwater; 

(5)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  Is- 
sues Involving  the  use  and  management  of 
groundwater  and  the  iH^tection  of  ground- 
water (Tom  potential  contaminants  and,  as 
appropriate,  utilize  citizens  and  special  advi- 
sory councils;  and 

(6)  make  the  work  of  the  Center  accessible 
to  the  public  by  holding  public  meetings,  dis- 


seminating research  results  and  other  rel- 
evant Information,  establishing  technology 
transfer  programs,  and  other  appropriate 
means. 

(g)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Board  who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-lS  under  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Including  traveltlme,  for 
each  day  he  or  she  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  or  her  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Board.  A  member  of  the  Board  who  Is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  All  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  exjwnses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

(h)  Powers  and  Administrative  Provi- 
sions.—(1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3100 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  procurement  of  necessary 
financial  and  administrative  services,  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  of  the  Board  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(3)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property,  and  make  con- 
tracts In  any  fiscal  year,  only  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  ap;xt>- 
priation  Acts. 

(4)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  agencies  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prep- 
aration of  reports,  and  other  activities  nec- 
essary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(5)  The  Board  or,  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Board,  a  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  such 
member  deems  advisable. 

(6)  The  Board,  or  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Board,  any  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  the  Board  or  such  member 
deems  advisable. 

(7)  The  Board  may  acquire  directly  trom 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality,  Informa- 
tion, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  Each  such  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  such  information,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Board, 
upon  request  by  the  Chairman. 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  of 
an  Elxecutlve  Director  and  such  additional 
personnel  as  the  Chairman  finds  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  Its  duties.  The 
annual  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Execu- 
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tlve  Dlrectxjr  may  i  lot  exceed  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  provided  ft  r  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  sedblon  5316  of  such  title  and 
the  ftnn""'  rate  of  compensation  of  all  other 
personnel  may  not  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(9)  Upon  request  jof  the  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  a^noy  Is  authorized  to  make 
any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  such 
agency  available  tt>  the  Board  or  to  detail 
any  of  the  personitel  of  such  a^ncy  to  the 
Board,  on  a  relmbiirsable  basis,  to  assist  the 
Board  In  carrying  lout  Its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(10)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  a^  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Uni^d  States. 

(11)  The  Board  fnay  expend  funds  made 
available  for  punxises  of  this  Act  for  print- 
ing and  binding,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.     f 

(1)  Reports.— Not  later  than  l  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  there- 
after upon  the  reqiiest  of  the  Congress,  the 
Board  shall  prepartj  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  a  teport  describing  the  find- 
ings and  activities  of  the  Board,  together 
with  any  recommendations  regarding  spe- 
cific actions  necessary  to  be  taken  to  enable 
the  Center  to  carry  out  Its  mission  under 
this  Act. 

OeC  S.  AUTHOHIZAI 

For  carrying  outlthls  Act.  there  is  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  $1,0(X),000. 


By  Mr.  SHlLBY: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Jpint  resolution  propos- 
ingr  an  amendmept  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  requires— 
except  during  time  of  war  and  subject 
to  suspension  ay  the  Congress — that 
the  total  amouBt  of  money  expended 
by  the  JJnlted  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  not  exceed  [the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  receiveq  by  the  United  States 
during  such  flsc^  year  and  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  bf  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  Ufiited  States  during  the 
I>revlou8  calenda^  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

BALANCED  BIJBOET  CONSTrTUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
that  proposes  9n  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget.  The  total 
amount  of  moaey  expended  by  the 
United  States  during  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  |he  amoimt  of  revenues 
the  same  fiscal  year 
ceed  20  percent  of  the 
product  [GNP]  of  the 
United  States  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year.  The  latter  half  of  this  pro- 
vision makes  this  balanced  budget  pro- 
posal unique,  bemuse  It  controls  over- 
all spending.  Byi  capping  spending  lev- 
els at  ao  percent^  of  the  previous  year's 
GNP,  the  CongiesB  and  the  President 
are  restrained  ^om  raising  spending 
levels  in  years  rhen  the  countiy  does 
well  economically. 

During  the  pa«t  decade  our  national 
debt  has  more  tlan  tripled.  In  1981,  the 


collected  durii 
and  may  not  ei 
gross  national 


national  debt  stood  at  SI  trillion. 
Today  our  national  debt  is  well  over  $3 
trillion.  Fxirthermore,  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  is  currently  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  add  $1  trillion  to  our  public 
debt  over  the  next  5  years  due  to  defi- 
cit ridden  budgets.  If  we  continue  to 
pass  budgets  with  deficits  exceeding 
$300  billion  every  year,  no  one  will  have 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  this  debt.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  $351.2  billion  budg- 
et deficit  package  for  fiscal  year  1992.  I 
stated  that  the  1991  budget  agreement 
was  ridiculous,  but  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  even  worse  than  I  had  originally  ex- 
pected. The  1992  budget  proposal  ap- 
pears to  be  even  more  horrendous. 

Until  our  budget  is  balanced,  long- 
term  economic  growth  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  deficit-induced,  high  interest 
rates  and  subsequent  rising  inflation. 
Any  quick-fix  remedies  to  mask  the 
size  of  the  actual  budget  deficit,  such 
as  last  year's  budget  agreement,  are  fu- 
tile at  best  and  will  only  cause  greater 
hardship  at  some  later  date.  Account- 
ing gimmicks  and  smoke  and  mirrors 
have  no  place  in  the  budgetary  process. 
It  is  time  for  honest  and  accurate 
budgeting.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  devise  a  more  palat- 
able budget,  one  which  clampe  down  on 
wasteful  spending  while  paving  the  way' 
for  the  restoration  of  fiscal  sanity  to 
our  budgetary  process. 

Despite  all  of  the  praise  that  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  has  re- 
ceived ftom  certain  Members  of  this 
body,  there  is  one  major  element  miss- 
ing ffom  the  law.  The  act  does  not 
specify  a  future  deficit  target  of  zero — 
there  is  no  recognition  given  to  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  Simply  be- 
cause our  previous  attempts  to  reach 
deficit  reduction  targets  have  failed 
does  not  mean  that  the  idea  of  reach- 
ing a  zero  deficit  target  should  be 
abandoned.  Without  setting  fiscal  tar- 
gets there  is  little  chance  of  ever  hav- 
ing a  balanced  budget.  While  I  under- 
stand how  targets  can  and  have  been 
ignored  in  the  past,  the  Congress  and 
the  President  could  not  ignore  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally requiring  a  balanced  budget  every 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  of  our 
flscal  problems  warrants  strong  action. 
Our  economy  remains  our  No.  1  domes- 
tic priority.  As  we  declared  war  on 
Saddam  Hussein,  we  must  also  be  will- 
ing to  declare  war  on  the  deficit. 

We  cannot  permit  wasteful  govern- 
ment spending  to  continue,  and  I  be- 
lieve an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  guarantee  an 
end  to  budget  deficits.  We  do  not  need 
to  raise  taxes — we  need  to  control 
spending.  By  introducing  this  bill,  I  am 
calling  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the  battle  to  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et, restore  credibility  to  our  economy 
and  enhance  our  national  security. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  start  looking  at  the  long-term  ef- 
fects that  accumulated  budget  deficits 
will  have  on  future  generations  of 
Americans.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
committing  to  the  preservation  of  our 
economy  for  generations  to  come  by 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  requiring  a  balanced  budg- 
et.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  naval  facility  explosion  at 
Port  Chicago,  California,  on  July  17, 
1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PORT  CmCAOO  NAVAL  FAClLmf  EXPLOSION 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
calls  upon  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gar- 
ret to  initiate  an  immediate  review  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  1944  mutiny 
convictions  of  50  black  sailors  who  re- 
fused to  load  anununition  at  Port  Chi- 
cago, CA,  after  a  deadly  explosion. 

On  July  17,  1944,  a  series  of  three 
blasts  started  aboard  an  ammimltion 
ship  at  the  Port  Chicago  Naval  maga- 
zine, injuring  390  people  and  killing  320 
men,  202  of  whom  were  black.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  destroyed  the  depot — 
one  of  the  main  supply  depots  for  the 
Pacific  fleet — and  sank  two  ships.  Port 
Chicago,  which  is  25  miles  northeast  of 
San  Francisco,  has  since  been  acquired 
by  the  Navy,  demolished,  and  turned 
into  a  buffer  zone  for  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  The  cause  of 
the  Port  Chicago  explosion  has  never 
been  determined. 

Three  weeks  after  the  explosion  the 
sailore  were  ordered  to  resume  loading 
ammunition.  Many  refused  to  obey  or- 
ders on  the  grounds  that  they  had  little 
training  for  such  a  dangerous  job  and 
because  they  believed  their  superiors 
were  directing  them  to  use  unsafe  pro- 
cedures. All  the  sailors  loading  ammu- 
nition at  the  port  were  black.  All  the 
officers  directing  the  sailore  were 
white. 

The  sailors  involved  were  court- 
martialed  immediately.  Fifty  were 
convicted  of  mutiny,  sentenced  to  15 
yeara  in  prison  and  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, and  208  were  given  summary 
courts-martial  and  sentenced  to  bad 
conduct  discharges  and  forfeiture  of 
pay.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  50  were 
released  from  prison  and  all  the  dis- 
charges were  upgraded.  However,  the 
mutiny  convictions  are  still  a  part  of 
the  record. 

New  information  has  come  to  light 
on  the  situation  at  Port  Chicago  and 
on  the  overall  treatment  of  blacks  in 
the  Navy  at  that  time,  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  investigation,  court 
martial  trials,  and  convictions  of  the 
sailore.  A  recent  book,  "The  Port  Chi- 
cago Mutiny,"  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Allen, 
and  two  television  documentaries  have 
detailed  the  pervasive  prejudice  which 
surrounded  this  incident  and  the  lack 
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of  concern  for  safety  by  officers  who 
pushed  the  sailors  to  speed  up  as  they 
competed  to  see  which  detail  could 
load  the  fastest. 

Legal  opinions  firom  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  private  at- 
torneys attest  to  Secretary  Garrett's 
authority  to  conduct  a  review  of  the 
convictions  of  the  sailors  involved  in 
the  Port  Chicago  incident.  Despite 
these  opinions  and  a  specific  request 
firom  members  of  Congress  last  year, 
Secretary  Garrett  has  denied  that  he  is 
authorized  to  review  the  Port  Chicago 
case. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
win  lead  to  a  full  and  Impartial  review 
of  the  court  martial  convictions  of  the 
sailors  involved  in  this  troubling  chap- 
ter in  our  recent  history.  It  is  only 
right  that  the  men  who  were  con- 
victed—many of  whom  are  now  elder- 
ly— see  justice  served  in  their  life- 
times. 

This  resolution  is  the  companion  to 
H.J.  162  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  George  Mil- 
ler. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Secretary  Garrett  to 
appear  in  the  Record  in  full  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  30, 1990. 
Hon.  H.  Lawrence  Garretf. 
Secretary  of  the  Naxn/,  The  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  your  Immediate  .and  personal  Involve- 
ment in  a  thorough  review  of  the  conviction 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight  (258)  black 
sailors  who  were  convicted  of  mutiny  and/or 
were  court  martlaled  following  the  explosion 
at  Port  Chicago.  California,  on  July  17,  1944. 

We  specifically  ask  that  you  conduct  this 
review  under  the  authority  provided  In  10 
use  869(b),  which  provides  for  a  reversal  or 
modification  of  conviction  by  the  Judg«  Ad- 
vocate General  "on  ground  of  newly  discov- 
ered evidence,  fraud  on  the  court,  lack  of  ju- 
risdiction over  the  accused  or  the  ofTense, 
error  prejudicial  to  the  substantial  rights  of 
the  accused,  or  the  appropriateness  of  the 
sentence."  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  that  such 
a  review  may  be  initiated  by  the  Navy  with- 
out the  specific  request  of  each  affected  Indi- 
vidual. 

While  a  little  known  incident,  the  disaster 
at  Port  (Chicago  produced  the  largest  domes- 
tic loss  of  life  during  World  War  n.  Of  the  320 
men  killed.  202  were  black  enlisted  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
war  materiels  under  the  supervision  of  white 
officers.  The  black  sailors  worked  under 
enormous  stress  and  extremely  dangerous 
circumstances  without  any  special  training. 
New  evidence  indicates  that  the  officers 
often  compelled  the  sailors  to  complete  their 
tasks  without  adequate  regard  for  their  safe- 
ty. 

Following  the  disastrous  explosion,  en- 
listed black  sailors  were  not  provided  survi- 
vors' leave  or  other  services  commonly  of- 
fered to  trauma  victims.  Instead,  they  were 
moved  to  Blare  Island  and  ordered  beck  to 
loading  munitions  under  conditions  similar 


to  those  that  had  existed  at  Port  Chicago 
prior  to  the  explosion. 

Many  of  the  men  refused  to  return  to  work 
under  hazardous  conditions.  Recent  research 
indicates  that  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
orders  was  primarily  the  result  of  well- 
founded  concerns  about  their  personal  safety 
rather  than  a  challenge  to  military  author- 
ity. However,  the  men  were  arrested  and  sub- 
jected to  Summary  or  General  Courts  Mar- 
tial. 

Recent  research  has  documented  the  level 
of  racial  discrimination  that  pervaded  the 
Navy  and  the  operations  at  Port  Chicago  in 
1944.  The  operational  regimen  at  Port  Chi- 
cago appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  dan- 
gerous working  conditions  (and  quite  likely, 
the  explosion,  although  the  precise  cause 
could  never  be  ascertained.)  In  addition,  new 
concerns  have  been  raised  about  the  inde- 
pendence and  objectivity  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  original  trial. 

We  believe  that  a  full  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  original  convic- 
tions and  penalties  is  warranted  in  light  of 
new  information  and  heightened  sensitivity 
about  the  racial  policies  and  attitudes  of  the 
Navy  that  were  reflected  in  the  bringing  of 
charges  and  the  penalties  that  were  meted 
out. 

Accordingly,  we  ask  that  you  use  the  au- 
thority that  is  granted  to  you  under  10  USC 
8e9(b)  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  Port  (Chi- 
cago case  and,  if  your  review  concludes  that 
the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  the  pen- 
alties and  sanctions  imposed  on  these  men. 
that  you  modify  or  set  aside  the  findings  of 
guilt  as  specified  under  10  USC  8e9(b). 

In  addition,  we  request  that  you  initiate  a 
review  of  these  same  sentences  under  the 
broad  powers  granted  you  by  10  USC  874(b). 
The  section  permits  wide  latitude  for  the 
Secretarial  review  of  a  conviction,  and  per- 
mits modification  of  the  court's  action  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  As  there  are  no  published 
regulations  governing  procedures  under  arti- 
cle 74(b),  we  would  hope  that  you  would  uti- 
lize your  broadest  discretion  in  considering 
the  use  of  this  article  as  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  excessive  and  unjustified  actions 
taken  against  the  survivors  of  the  Port  Chi- 
cago explosion. 

While  this  case  is  little  known  and  while 
much  time  has  transpired  since  the  incidents 
in  question  occurred,  the  issues  remain  very 
sensitive  and  disturbing.  We  believe  that  the 
review  we  seek  could  ultimately  help  amelio- 
rate an  unsavory  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  segregated  Navy,  and  thereby  accrue  to 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  Port  Chicago  sail- 
ors and  the  Navy  Itself,  but  also  help  honor 
the  memory  of  the  320  men,  black  and  white, 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  on  July  17, 1944. 
Sincerely, 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  (Thairman,  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus;  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards,   Chairman,    Subcommittee    on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights;  Hon. 
0«orge  Miller,  Seventh  District,  Cali- 
fornia;   Hon.    Fortney    (Pete)    Stark, 
Ninth  District,   California;  Hon.   Alan 
CTranston,    Chairman.    Committee    on 
Veterans'   Affairs,   U.S.    Senate;   Hon. 
Barbara  Boxer,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 
Hon.  Harold  Ford,  Hon.  William  Clay. 
Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr..  Hon.  Edolphus 
Towns,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Hayes,  Hon.  Ju- 
lian C.  Dixon.  Hon.  Mervyn  M.  Dym- 
ally,  Hon.  Donald  M.  Payne,  Hon.  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  Hon.  William  H. 
Gray,   Hon.   (3eorge   W.   Crockett  Jr., 
Hon.  Ous  Savage,  Hon.  Kweisl  Mfume, 
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Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  Hon. 
Edolphus  Towns,  Hon.  John  Lewis, 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Hon.  Mike 
Etepy,  Hon.  Louis  Stokes.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.    Ddcon,    Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
GLEim.   Mr.   Stmms,   Mr.   HOL- 
LINOS.   Mr.   INOUYE.   Mr.   Garn. 
Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Moynihan. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Jeffords,      Mr.      Pell.     Mr. 
Conrad.   Mr.   Hatch,   and  Mr. 
LEVIN): 
S.J.   Res.   130.   A  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  second  week  in  June  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  ConMnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  9,  1991,  as 
"National  Sclerodenma  Awareness 
Week." 

Scleroderma  affects  approximately 
300,000  Americans.  This  chronic  disease 
is  caused  by  the  excess  production  of 
collagen,  the  main  fibrous  component 
of  connective  tissue.  The  sjmiptoms  of 
scleroderma  often  Include  the  harden- 
ing of  the  skin  and  internal  arteries 
such  as  the  esophagus,  lungs,  kidney  or 
heart.  Most  often  it  is  a  progressive 
disease  which  is  painful,  crippling,  and 
disfiguring.  In  its  most  severe  form, 
the  hardening  process  spreads  to  the 
joints,  causing  decreased  mobility,  and 
to  the  body  organs  causing  functional 
Impairment. 

The  victims  of  scleroderma  are  usu- 
ally healthy  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  55  years  old.  Women  of 
childbearing  age  suffer  fl-om  the  dis- 
ease three  times  more  frequently  then 
men.  Because  the  symptoms  of 
scleroderma  vary  widely,  diagnosis  can 
be  complicated  and  confusing.  How- 
ever, with  early  treatment  it  is  pos- 
sible to  slow  the  progression  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  treatment, 
scleroderma  is  an  incurable  disease. 
Some  who  are  affected  by  the  disease 
may  only  have  minor  ssrmptoms  that 
do  not  interfere  significantly  with  a 
normal  lifestyle.  But  for  others,  who 
may  develop  kidney  malfunction,  res- 
piratory weakness,  heart  spasms,  di- 
gestive and  intestinal  problems,  or  res- 
piratory weakness,  the  disease  can  be 
fatal. 

A  national  week  of  awareness  would 
heighten  public  awareness  of 
scleroderma,  recognize  progrress,  and 
would  promote  activities  and  events  to 
facilitate  financial  support  of  much 
needed  research  and  patient  support 
groups.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  joint  resolution  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  noj  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow  s: 

S.  J  Res.  130 

Whereas  Scleroderma  is  a  disease  caused 
by  the  excess  production  of  collagen,  the 
main  flbrous  component  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  effects  of  wjbicb  are  hardening:  of  the 
skin  and/or  Internal  organs  such  as  the 
esophagus,  lungs,  Udney  or  heart; 

Whereas  approziitiately  300,000  people  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma 
with  women  of  chil^bearing  age  outnumber- 
ing men  three  to  on^; 

Whereas  sclerodeima.  a  painful,  crippling 
and  disfiguring  disease,  is  most  often  pro- 
gressive and  can  reslilt  in  premature  death; 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  scleroderma  are 
variable  which  canj  complicate  and  confuse 
diagnosis; 

Whereas  the  caus^  and  cure  of  scleroderma 
are  unknown;  and    i 

Whereas  sclerodevma  is  an  orphan  disease 
which  requires  intef  sive  research  to  improve 
treatment  as  well  at  find  the  cause  and  cure: 
Now.  therefore,  be  1 ; 

Resolved  by  the  Smate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  V  nited  States  of  America  in 


Congress  assembled. 


That  the  week  June  9, 


1991.  Is  designated  ip  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness  Week."  tind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  caAllng  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Oo  observe  the  week  with 
approiHlate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONS 


COSPONSORS 


At   the 


|S.  15 

request   of 


Mr.    BIDEN,    the 


name  of  the  Sei 
[Mr.  Brkaux]  w{ 
of  S.  15.  a  bill  tc 
crimes  against 
and  In  homes. 


,tor  ft-om  Louisiana 
added  as  a  cosponsor 
combat  violence  auid 
omen  on  the  streets 


At  the  request 
of  the   Senator 


8.  X 

}f  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
Ifrom  California  [Mr. 
Seymour]  was  at^ed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  20.  a  bill  to  prdvide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  evaluation  of  performance 
standards  and  go41s  for  expenditures  In 
the  Federal  budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


k 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BinfPERS].  ^nd  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.l  50,  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  agencies  establish  the  appropriate 
procedures  for  assessing  whether  or  not 
regulation  may  r^ult  In  the  taking  of 
private  int>perty,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  113 

of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
Senator  f^m  Hawaii 
added  as  a  cosponsor 
amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Cbde.  to  Increase  the 
term  of  ImprlsoEment  for  offenses  in- 
Tolvlog  driving  «i  hile  Intoxicated  when 
a  minor  Is  presen  ;  in  the  vehicle. 

8.  131 

of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Seqator  trom  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressl£r]  was  added  as  a  co- 


At  the  request 
the  name  of  the 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  was 
of  S.  113.  a  bill  tc 


At  the  request 


sponsor  of  S.  138,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  travel  expenses  of  cer- 
tain loggere. 

8.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  190,  a  bin  to  amend  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
veterans  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  and  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  com- 
pensation, without  reduction,  concur- 
rently with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  the  disability  rat- 
ing of  such  veteran. 

8.  200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exlude  small 
transactions  from  broker  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  to  make  certain  clari- 
fications relating  to  such  require- 
ments. 

8.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy transportation  plans. 

8.  2S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  256,  a  bill  to  clarify  eligibility 
under  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  educational  assistance 
for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

8.  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
381,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  jobs  creation  by  reducing 
social  security  taxes  and  capital  gains 
taxes,  by  adjusting  the  deduction  for 
depreciation  to  reflect  inflation,  and 
by  encouraging  savings. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fl-om  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
empt from  the  luxury  excise  tax  parts 
or  accessories  installed  for  the  use  of 
passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

8.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sore  of  S.  447.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  The  Retired  En- 
listed Association,  Incorporated. 


B.  474 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  474.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
sports  gambling  under  State  law. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  f^om 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  501.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
data  collection,  information  dissemina- 
tion, and  student  counseling  and  as- 
sistance network,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
651,  a  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank  Act. 

8.  658 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
658,  a  bill  to  provide  law  enforcement 
scholarships  and  recruitment  incen- 
tives. 

S.  68S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  685,  a  bill  to  establish  Summer  Resi- 
dential Science  Academies  for  tal- 
ented, economically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority participants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BURNS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanpord].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  715,  a  bill  to 
permit  States  to  waive  application  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  vehicles 
used  to  transport  farm  supplies  trom 
retail  dealers  to  or  from  a  farm,  and  to 
vehicles  used  for  custom  harvesting, 
whether  or  not  such  vehicles  are  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  a  farmer. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  801,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem Act  to  designate  the  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  and  California 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components 
of  the  National  Trails  System. 

8.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  ftom  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  flrom  Ne- 
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vada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  £rom 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  and 
the  Senator  firom  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  810,  a 
bill  to  improve  counseling  services  for 
elementary  school  children. 

S.  S46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  845,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
seek  an  agreement  ft-om  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  end  certain  passport  and  visa 
policies  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  AKAKA],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
fi-om  nilnois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  845,  supra. 

S.  B7B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  implementing 
the  Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the 
World  Summit  for  Children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  Congressional  terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmmMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
firom  Vermont  [Mr.  Leaht]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  21-27,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^om  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator  ftom  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38, 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
"Bill  of  Responsibilities"  of  the  Free- 
dom Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxmMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^om  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  ft-om 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator ft>om  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  May  1991  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosiwnsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  1991  as  the  "Year 
of  Public  Health"  and  to  recognize  the 
75th  Anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health. 

senate  joint  resolution  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanbs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1991,  through 
September  21,  1991,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IXjmenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  trom  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97,  a  joint  resolution 
to  recognize  and  honor  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  their 
contribution  to  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

senate  joint  resolution  w 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  PRESSLER]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  99,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating November  24-30,  1991,  and  No- 
vember 22-28,  1992,  as  "National  Family 
Caregivers  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollinos],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Seymour], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
15,  1991,  as  "National  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Dedication  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MinucowsKi]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 12,  1991,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day". 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  1991  as  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  May  1991,  as  "National  Himtington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  ftom  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Binoaman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 16,  a  concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing Arab  states  to  recognize,  and  end 
the  state  of  belligerency  with.  Israel. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  f^om 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Arab  League  to  terminate 
its  boycott  against  Israel,  and  for  ether 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN],  the  Senator  fl:t>m  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOLLINOS],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 103,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
contributions  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm  made  by  the  defense-related  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 31— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CON- 
DITIONAL RECESS  OR  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Con.  R£s.  31 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesaes  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  or  Friday, 
April  X,  1901,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  or  his  deslgmee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  re- 
cessed or  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, or  until  such  time  as  may  be  specined 
by  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee  in  the 
motion  to  adjourn  or  recess,  on  Monday, 
May  6,  1991,  or  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  or  until 
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btae  second  day  after  Mem- 
lo  reaasemble  pursuant  to 
whichever  occurs 


12  o'clock  noon  on 
bera  are  notified 
section  2  of  this  resolution 
(list. 

SBC.  2.  The  maj<irity  leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  >with  the  Republican  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  rea^mble  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  publid  interest  shall  warrant  it. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— REL- 
ATIVE TO  HIGHWAYS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WIST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.    ROCKEFELLER  submitted   the 
following    resoltttion;    which    was    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ekiviron- 
ment  and  I*ubllc  Works: 
s  Res.  U2 

Resolved.  That  th  »  Senate  hereby  expresses 
its  intention  to  in(  ilude,  as  part  of  a  surface 
tranai)ortation  law'to  be  enacted  in  1991— 

(1)  an  authorization  for  the  construction  or 
upgrading  of  the  f()llowing  highways  in  West 
Virginia:  I 

(A)  a  four-lane  highway  from  Point  Pleas- 
ant, West  Virginia,  to  Huntington  and  Point 
Pleasant  to  Charlqston,  generally  following 
Routes  2  and  35  res^ctlvely: 

(B)  construction  of  a  four-lane  highway  to 
serve  southern  ^st  Virginia,  the  exact 
route  to  be  selected  by  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Highways: 

(C)  upgrading  oil  Route  9  to  a  four-lane 
highway  in  Morgan.  Berkeley,  and  Jefferson 
counties.  | 

(2)  an  authorization  of  appropriations  of 
such  suma  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  described  In  paragraph  (1). 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution dealing  w^th  the  highway  trans- 
portation needs  of  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  By  this  resolution,  I  am  re- 
questing that  tie  Congress  authorize 
the  funding  of  thi-ee  highway  dem- 
onstiutlon  projects  in  West  Virginia, 
all  of  which  will  promote  economic  de- 
velopment, highway  safety,  and  help 
create  much  neeided  jobs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  resolution  calls  for  inclusion  of 
three  very  Important  highway  dem- 
onstration proje<;t8  to  be  Included  in 
the  surface  traiisportatlon  law  to  be 
enacted  this  yeari.  These  are: 

The  upgrading; of  Route  9  in  Berke- 
ley. Jefferson,  aiid  Morgan  counties  in 
the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; I 

Construction  <^f  a  highway  linking 
Point  Pleasant  fcvlth  Huntington  and 
Charleston;  I 

Construction  of  a  highway  In  south- 
em  West  Virglnli.  with  the  exact  route 
to  be  determined!  by  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  President,  las  Congress  considers 
reauthorization  qf  the  highways  bill,  I 
will  continue  to  strive  for  equity.  For 
West  Virginia,  j  accessible  transpor- 
tation represent^  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  the  StaU 

Unfortunately,  as  I  looked  at  the  ad- 
ministration's highway  bill  Introduced 
In  February,  onc(  again  I  saw  the  needs 
of  rural  States  lil^e  West  Virginia  being 
Ignored. 


With  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
near  completion,  the  administration 
now  proposes  focusing  the  majority  of 
Federal  highway  dollars  on  150,000 
miles  of  so-called  Highways  of  National 
Significance.  For  West  Virginia,  it  is 
likely  that  no  more  than  1500  miles  of 
road  will  qualify  for  such  a  designation 
under  administration  criteria.  This 
represents  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
road  miles  in  West  Virginia  that  pre- 
viously received  Federal  funding,  and 
less  than  4  percent  of  West  Virginia's 
total  road  miles. 

UPORADINO  OF  ROUTE  9 

The  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  fastest-growing  part  of  my 
State.  Much  of  this  growth  comes  from 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area.  More 
and  more  people  are  moving  to  West 
Virginia,  attracted  by  our  lower  hous- 
ing and  living  costs,  low  crime  rate, 
and  the  beauty  of  our  State's  eastern 
most  region.  Some  estimates  now  indi- 
cate that  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
workers  In  the  eastern  panhandle  make 
the  daily  commute  to  jobs  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Businesses  have  also  discovered  the 
benefits  of  moving  to  the  eastern  pan- 
handle. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  West  Virginia  is 
SI 0,000  annually  less,  per  employee, 
than  in  the  Washington  metro  area.  To 
take  full  advantage  of  this  Interest  in 
the  area,  we  must  have  roads. 

The  main  artery  of  the  region,  two- 
lane  Route  9,  is  now  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  additional  traffic  and 
congestion.  As  a  result,  access  to  popu- 
lar Eastern  Panhandle  attractions,  in- 
cluding the  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Historical  Park.  Berkeley  Springs 
State  Park,  and  the  retail  outlet  cen- 
ters in  Martinsburg,  is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. 

Upgrading  Route  9  will  Increase  ac- 
cess to  the  area,  increase  highway  safe- 
ty along  this  rapidly  developing  cor- 
ridor, and  promote  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  and  growth  of  the 
Eastern  Panhandle. 

POINT  PLEA8ANT-HUNTINOTON-CHARLE8TON 
TRIANGLE 

The  area  of  West  Virginia,  near  Point 
Pleasant,  is  the  largest  area  of  develop- 
able land  In  the  State,  yet  is  one  of  the 
least  accessible  areas  by  highway. 
Route  35  is  the  major  highway  in  this 
area.  Route  35  winds  along  the 
Kanawha  River  fl-om  Point  Pleasant  to 
Charleston  and  is  recognized  as  being 
very  dangerous  because  of  the  sheer 
volume  of  traffic  and  the  construction 
of  the  road  itself.  The  other  artery 
from  Point  Pleasant  is  Route  2,  which 
is  equally  congested  and  dangerous. 

A  new  highway  system  fi-om  Point 
Pleasant  will  open  a  great  amount  of 
land  for  economic  development,  and 
will  provide  a  unique  merger  of  several 
transportation  modes  operating  in  the 
area— rail,  river,  and  highway.  This  is 
an  opportunity  that  few  parts  of  West 
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Virginia  have.  The  economic  benefits 
of  a  new  highway  in  the  region  will  be 
significant  and  far  reaching. 

A  new  highway  will  also  make  histor- 
ical Point  Pleasant  more  accessible  to 
touilsts.  Point  Pleasant,  sitting  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  is  the  site  of  a  very  significant 
battle  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians.  The  October  1774  victory  of 
Colonel  Andrew  Lewis  and  a  force  of 
1,100  colonists  over  a  much  larger 
Shawnee  Indian  force,  led  by  Chief 
Cornstalk,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  with  the  Indians  in  that  peiiod. 
More  importantly  for  the  United 
States,  the  victory  at  Point  Pleasant 
gained  the  colonists  considerable  mili- 
tary confidence  and  proved  instrumen- 
tal in  the  opening  of  hostilities  against 
the  British  in  the  spring  of  1775. 

SOUTHERN  WEST  VIHOINIA  HIOHWAT 

Southern  West  Virginia  presents 
some  of  the  most  rugged  and  unpredict- 
able terrain  for  higway  construction. 
As  a  result,  highway  construction  costs 
in  this  part  of  West  Virginia  can  be 
many  times  higher  than  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  A  key  example  of 
this:  the  prohibitive  cost  to  remove  a 
rock  wall  hindering  the  construction  of 
corridor  G  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Conunission  corridor  system  in  Mingo 
County  last  year.  The  contract  to  re- 
move just  six-tenths  of  a  mile  of  rock 
wall  was  $6,240,320.  That's  more  than  $1 
million  for  each  tenth  of  a  mile  of  rock 
removed. 

There  are  major  highway  needs  in 
southern  West  Virginia.  With  very  few 
limited  access  highways  in  the  region, 
many  local  roads  are  used  for  dan- 
gerous coal  and  timber  traffic.  Con- 
struction of  a  new  highway  in  southern 
West  Virginia  will  significantly  effect 
highway  safety  in  the  region. 

A  new  highway  in  southein  West  Vir- 
ginia will  also  aid  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  wood,  coal  and  touiism 
industries.  Such  a  highway  will  have  a 
positive  imjMict  on  my  efforts  to  in- 
crease tourism  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  will  enable  us  to  develop  and 
emphasize  West  Virginia's  coal  herit- 
age. 

CONCLUSION 

Without  safe  and  accessible  high- 
ways, the  economic  future  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  in  jeopardy.  The  highway  dem- 
onstration projects  I  am  proposing 
today,  along  with  the  Appalachian  cor- 
ridors, move  West  Vii'glnla  closer  to 
economic  parity  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  These  are  vital  projects  worthy 
of  our  attention  and  greatly  deseiTrtlng 
of  Federal  support.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  SAMUEL  F.B. 
MORSE 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 
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S.  RES.  113 

Whereas  Samuel  Flnley  Breese  Morse 
(1791-1872)  was  a  pioneer  In  the  development 
of  electrlckl  communications,  the  first  prac- 
tical use  of  electricity; 

Whereas  Morse  and  his  partners  invented 
the  Morse  Code  and  the  electrical  telegraph 
on  which  it  was  first  used  in  1838; 

Whereas  the  Congress  funded  in  1843  con- 
struction of  Morse's  first  operational  tele- 
graph line,  trom  Washington  DC  to  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  the  Congress  also  fund- 
ed further  development  of  this  first  practical 
Instrument  of  communication; 

Whereas  on  May  24,  1844,  Morse  transmits 
ted  his  famous  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 
telegraph  message  from  the  Capitol  to  Balti- 
more, unleashing  an  ever-growing  tide  of 
electrical  communications  and  forever  estab- 
lishing the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  develojiment  of  modem  communications: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recogniaes,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Samuel  F.B.  Morse,  the  role  of  Sam- 
uel F.B.  Morse  in  the  revolutionary  early  de- 
velopment of  electrical  communications,  and 
further  recognizes  Morse's  momentous  con- 
tributions to  the  economic,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States. 
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BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  76 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BROWN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  29),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$51,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  19, 
$41,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20, 
$35,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$37,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  22,  decrease  the  figure  by 
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line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  14— AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PAYMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN EXPENSES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  (for  Mr.  DOLE,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  submitted 
the    following   resolution;    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  114 

Resolved,  That,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Honorable  John  Tower,  late  a 
Senator  ft^m  the  Stote  of  Texas,  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 
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DOMENICI  (AND  SASSER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  75 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  hlmiself  and  Mr. 
Sasser)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  as 
follows: 

On  pa^e  48.  strike  lines  4  through  20,  and 
insert  the  following:' 

(b)  AccoxnmNO  Treatment.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  allocations  and 
points  of  order  under  sections  302  and  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
levels  of  Social  Security  outlays  and  reve- 
nues for  this  resolution  shall  be  the  current 
services  levels. 
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On  page  4.  line  3.  decrease  the 
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On  page 
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On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$51,000,000. 

On  page  4 
$41,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$35,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$37,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$39,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$51,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  15.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$92,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$164,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$203,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$51,000,000. 

On  page 
$41,000,000. 

On  page 
$35,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24 
S37.000.000. 

On  page 
$39,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  6 
$49,000,000. 
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$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  16.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$36,000,000. 
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On  page 
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On  page  40. 
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On  page  41. 
$5,000,000. 


On  page  41, 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S13.000.000. 

On  page  42.  line  16.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  19.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,000,000. 


RIEGLE  (AND  BOND)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  77 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bond)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29), 
supra,  as  follows: 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

On  page  19,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$98,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$90,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  19.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  3,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$173,000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  4. 
$167,000,000. 

On  page  20.  line  13. 
$181,000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  14, 
$181,000,000. 

On  page  20.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$171,000,000. 

On  page  20,  line  24,  decrease  the  figtire  by 
$172,000,000. 

COMMUNmr  AND  REGIONAL  DEVEIX)PMENT 

On  page  23,  line  9.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$124,000,000. 

On  page  23.  line  10.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$44,000,000. 

On  page  23,  line  19.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$129,000,000. 

On  page  23.  line  20.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$71,000,000. 

line  5.  decrease  the  figure  by 
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On  page  17,  line  17, 
$36,000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  2. 
$27,000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  3, 
$27,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  12.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$26,000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  13,  decrease  the  figiire  by 
$26,000,000. 

18.  line  22.  decrease  the  figure  by 


18,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  21.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  22.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  5.  decrease  the  figure  by 


On  page  24, 
$132,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$137,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  16,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$131,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$142,000,000. 

On  page  25,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$135,000,000. 

INCOME  SBCURmr 

On  page  31,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by 
$865,000,000. 

On  page  31.  line  3. 
$20,000,000. 

On  page  31.  line  12 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  13 
$216,000,000. 
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On  jmge  31,  line 
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GRASSLEY  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDE  [ENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  ORASSLE'S  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  subsequently  modified,  to  the  con- 
current resolutiob  (S.  Con.  Res.  29), 
supra,  as  follows:  | 

Strike  all  after  th4  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 
aacnoN  i.  coNcvRiifeNT  rxsolution  on  the 

BUDGET  HOB  FISCAL  TEAR  IWt. 

(a)  Declaration  .|— The  Congress  deter- 
mines and  declares  I  that  this  resolution  Is 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  in^sluding  the  appropriate 
budgetary  levels  fof  fiscal  years  19S3.  1994. 
1966.  and  1996.  as  required  by  section  301  of 
the  Congressional  :  budget  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  the  Bu(get  Enforcement  Act  of 
1980). 

(b)  Table  op  Cont  ents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  concui  rent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Sec.  2.  Recommendad  levels  and  amounts. 

Sec.  3.  Debt  increasf  as  a  measure  of  deficit. 

Sac.  4.  Display  of  Hederal  retirement  trust 
ftind  balances. 

Sec.  5.  Social  Security. 

Sec.  6.  Major  ftmcti^nal  categories. 

Sec.  7.  Sale  of  Govetnment  assets. 

Sec.  8.  Accounting  treatment  of  Social  Se- 
curity Revenues. 

Sec.  9.  Rsaerve  funll  for  family  and  eco- 
nomic I  ecurlty  initiatives. 

Sec.  10.  Sense  of  th(  t  Congress  in  support  of 
cblldrei  i  and  the  family. 

Sec.  11.  High  prloilty  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs. 

Sec.  12.  Fairness  in  Federal  irogram  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  13.  Veterans'  programs. 


LEVELS  AND  AMOvrrre. 

The  following  bnd^tary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  flsci^  years  1908.  1903.  1994. 
1«6.  and  1996: 


(1)  Federal  revenues.— (A)  The  rec- 
onunended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $847,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $913,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,000,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,078,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,147,900,000,000. 

(B)  The  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 

(C)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $82,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $88,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $94,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $100,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $107,100,000,000. 

(2)  New  budoft  authority.— The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,253,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,255,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,294,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,333,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,397,700,000,000. 

(3)  Budget  outlays.— The  appropriate  lev- 
els of  total  budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,190,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,191,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,157,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,194,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,254,100,000,000. 

(4)  DEFicrre.- The  amounts  of  the  deficits 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $343,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $277,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $157,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $116,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $106,200,000,000. 

(5)  Public  debt.— The  appropriate  levels  of 
the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,981,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $4,335,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,573,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $4,772,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $4,958,900,000,000. 

(6)  Direct  loan  obuoations.- The  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $15,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $15,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $15,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $15,800,000,000. 

(7)  Prdiart  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments.- The  appropriate  levels  of  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $113,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $117,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $120,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $125,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $129,300,000,000. 

(8)  Secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
MSNTS.- The  appropriate  levels  of  new  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  commitments  are  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $83,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $87,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $80,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $84,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $86,100,000,000. 
SEC  a.  DEBT  INCBEA8E  AS  A  MEASURE  OP  DEFI- 

crr. 

The  amounts  of  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1992:  $413,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $354,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $238,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  S199. 100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $186,100,000,000. 

SBC    4.    DISPLAY    OP    PEI»liAL    RETIREMENT 
TRUST  PUND  BALANCES. 

The  balances  of  the  Federal  retirement 
trust  funds  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $875,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,013,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,167,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,335,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,517,700,000,000. 
SEC.  S.  SOCIAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  Social  Security  Revenues.- The 
amounts  of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $315,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $338,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $366,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $389,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $417,200,000,000. 

(b)  Social  Security  Outlays.- The 
amounts  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $250,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $262,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $273,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $283,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $292,800,000,000. 

SEC  a  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $288,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $293,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $290,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $289,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $291,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(2)  International  A^alrs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S17.000.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obll^tlons. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  ^arantee  commit- 
ments. $7,000,000,000 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments.  $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments.  $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gviarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $19,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $16,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  iirtmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $17,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $18,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conwnlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
Sl.SOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $20,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $21,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S23.100.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$7,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$7,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $106,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $105,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $83,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $57,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  SS3.900.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligaUons, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  ifflmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S69.a00.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $86,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $30,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$2,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  iKlmary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $71,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $90,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 
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din  ct       loan       obll^tlons, 


(B)  Outlays. 

(C)  New 
S2.900.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  I  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. S74.SOO.000.00  >. 

(E)  New  secondary '  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. 193.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budgret  ai^tboiity, 

(B)  Outlays. 

(C)  New 
S.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  nirimaryiloan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JT7.30O.0OO.0(n. 

(E)  New  secondarr  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. «97.eoo.ooo.ooii. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S33.00D.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loap  obligations.  SO. 


,  S18.20O.0OO.aOO. 

-sae^.ooo.ooo. 

dln^t       loan       obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


(D)  New  primary 
ments.  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  ai^thority.  S33.400,000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $33,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loati  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondan  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S35.00|).000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loa^  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary 
ments.  SO.  ! 

(E)  New  secondare!  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  ! 

Fiscal  year  1995:    I 

(A)  New  budget  ailthority.  $36,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $36.4ail.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000.  I 

(D)  New  primary  lloan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO.  1 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  aiff^hority.  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       dlreict       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community  a4d  Re^onal  Development 
(450): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  aiA^hority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S6.e00  000.000. 

(C)  New       direct 

si.aoo.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondanj  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  199S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S6.400  000.000. 

(C)  New       direct 
SI  .400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary 
ments.  S400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondanf : 
ments.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  badffet  aulbhority.  S6.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300  000.000. 

(C)  New       dlrept       loan 
$1,400,000,000. 


loan       obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan       obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 
loan  guarantee  commit- 


obllgations. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $48,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $46,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conamit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $48,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $47,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $48,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $47,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $50,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $48,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $52,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $46,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $82,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $91,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligrations.  $0. 

(D)  New  lalmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $101,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $101,000,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligrations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $111,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligrations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $125,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $123,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $120,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $116,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $131,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $128,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $145,500,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $141,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $162,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $157,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $181,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $176,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $219,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $179,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budgret  authority,  $227,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $187,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $239,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $196,700,000,000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgratlons, 
SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $263,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $209,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligrations, 
SIOO.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $266,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $218,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgrations, 
$100,000,000. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $19,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $21,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $13,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $235,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $235,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $262,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $252,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $267,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $267,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $278,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $278,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $291,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $291,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $312,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $336,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $355,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $368,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $379,200,000,000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  SO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$12,800,000,000. 
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,  so. 


(C)  New  diroct  lo<  n  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cominlt- 
menta.  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  adtborlty, 

(B)OuUay8.  -  S76, 200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loa  n  obligations, 

(D)  New  primary 
ments.  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  adthority. 


SO. 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


SO. 


OffsetUng  Receipts  (950): 


(B)  Outlays.  -S14jSOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  lon^  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  adthority. 

(B)  Outlays.  -  S22^.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(21)  Undistributed 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  abthortty.  -S32.600.000.000. 

(B)OuUays.  -  S32,  SOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loati  obligations,  SO. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  a^ithority.  -S33.300.000.aoO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -S33J300.00O.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  lo«^  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  I  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  ahttaority,  -  S30,900.000,000. 

(B)OuUays,  -  S3S,  500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loa  q  obligations,  SO. 


t  aiit 


primary 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


(D)  New 
ments,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cornmit- 
menta,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  199S: 

(A)  New  budget  abthorlty,  -  S38,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S41. 100,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loa  d  obligations.  SO. 


primary 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


(D)  New 
menta,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Flacal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  abthority,  S- 42,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  S- 38, 500,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loa  a  obligations, 

(D)  New  primary 
menta,  SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  SO. 
8BC.  7.  aALS  or  GoviMiNiiBNT  Assrra. 

(a)  SSMSB  OF  THS  4  ^ONORESS.— It  Is  the  sense 
Of  the  Congress  thai  r— 

(1)  f^m  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Oovemment  shouldlsell  assets  to  nongovern- 
ment buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounta  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  will  not  recuf  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  BUDOBTART  TfUATMSMT.— For  purposes 
of  allocationa  and  |  ointa  of  order  under  sec- 
Uona  300,  601.  and  |802  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoqndment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  the  amounta  rAaliaed  from  uaet  sales  or 


prepayments  of  loans  shall  not  be  allocated 
to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be  scored  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues  under  a  conunlttee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302,  601,  or  602  of  that 
Act. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  under  section  2S0<c)(21)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1965  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18,  1967, 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with  agen- 
cy operations  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

SEC.  8.  ACCOUNTING  TREATMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY REVENUES. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Conoress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Congress  should  not  enact— 

(A)  major  siwndlng  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system;  or 

(B)  major  revenue  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  system, 

without  a  fair  and  open  debate  of  the  budg- 
etary consequences  of  those  changes  in  the 
context  of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  should  not  enact  major  re- 
ductions in  Social  Security  revenues  unless 
the  current  actuarial  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  over  the  next  75  years 
indicate  the  Trust  Funds  are  actuarially 
sound. 

(b)  AccouNTiNO  Treatment.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  allocations  and 
points  of  order  under  sections  302  and  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
levels  of  Social  Security  outlays  and  reve- 
nues for  this  resolution  shall  be  the  current 
services  levels. 

(c)  DEFDonoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Social  Security  revenues" 
and  "Social  Security  outlays"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  under  title  HI  of  the  Con- 
grressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  no  provision  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon,  involving  a  change  in  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be 
treated  as  affecting  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  unless  such  provision 
changes  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

SEC  9.  RESERVE  FUND  FOR  FAMILY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC SECURITY  INrnATIVE& 

(a)  iNrriATivBS  To  Improve  the  Health 
AND  Nutrition  of  Children  and  To  Provide 
FOR  Services  To  Protect  Chilorkn  and 
Strengthen  Families.- 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  conunittee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition 
of  children  and  to  provide  for  services  to  pro- 
tect children  and  strengthen  families  when 
another  conmilttee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  or  a  committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  Improve  the  health  and  nu- 
trition of  children  and  to  provide  for  services 
to  protect  children  and  strengthen  families. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 


(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  Is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
e02(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  In  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Economic  Recovery  Initutives.- 

(1)  In  general. — Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  conunittee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  economic  recovery  initiatives  for 
unemployment  compensation  or  other,  relat- 
ed programs  when  another  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of 
conference  have  reported  legislation  that 
will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  funding  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery initiatives  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  other,  related  programs. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  puriKwes 
of  the  Congrressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reportdjo  revised  allocations.- The 
appropriate  connmlttee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  CoNTDJuiNo  Improvements  in  Ongoing 
Health  Care  Programs  and  Phasing-In  of 
Health  Insihlance  (Average  for  all  Amer- 
icans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  to  make  continuing  improvements 
in  ongoing  health  care  programs  or  to  begin 
phasing-in  health  Insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  when  another  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  a  committee  of  con- 
ference have  reported  legislation  that  will,  if 
enacted,  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  funding  necessary  to  make  continuing 
Improvements  in  ongoing  health  care  pro- 
grams or  to  begin  phasing  in  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  all  Americans. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  ui>on  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  Is  submitted),  the  CHiairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  t:he  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subeectlon.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
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gregates  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Ck>ngre88ional  Bud«ret  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  In  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)   REPORTDJO  RKV18ED   ALU)CATI0N8.— The 

appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  EXPAND  Access  to  Early  Childhood 
Development  Services  for  Low-Income 
Pre-schoolers.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  direct  spending  legislation 
that  increases  funding  to  expand  access  to 
early  childhood  development  services  for 
low-income  pre-schoolers  when  another  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  Senate  or  a 
committee  of  conference  have  reported  legis- 
lation that  will,  if  enacted,  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  an  amount  that  is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  the  funding  necessary  to 
expand  access  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment services  for  low-income  pre-schoolers. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legrislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  nie  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
002(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, fkyctional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reportino  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  conmiittee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  To  Fund  Surface  Transportation.— 

(1)  In  general. — Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or 
committees  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  surface  transportation  when  an- 
other committee  or  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  committee  of  conference  have  re- 
ported legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  legislation  that  increases 
funding  for  surface  transportation. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.- Upon  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  legislation  (if  a  con- 
ference report  is  submitted),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Senate  appropriately  re- 
vised allocations  under  sections  302(a)  and 
602(a)  and  revised  functional  levels  and  ag- 
gregates to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Such 
revised  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  ag- 
gregates shall  be  considered  for  the  puriposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  as  al- 
locations, functional  levels,  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reportino  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 30Q(b)  and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

BC.  1*,  8EN8K  or  THE  C<mGRB88  IN  SUPPORT 
Or  CHILDiiEN  AND  TBS  FAMILY. 

It  iB  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  a  sur- 
tax on  the  Income  of  millionaires  is  enacted. 


then  the  revenue  generated  by  such  a  surtax 
will  be  used  to  offset  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  direct  tax  assistance  to  families, 
which  will  Include  increasing  dependent  ex- 
emptions and  tax  credits  for  children. 
SEC  II.  mcH  PRioRmr  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs. 

(a)  FiNDDJO.— The  Congress  finds  that, 
within  the  current  inventory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  (both  domestic  and  de- 
fense), there  are  inefficient,  parochial,  and 
outdated  programs. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  within  the  discretionary 
allocations  included  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations should — 

(1)  consider  proposals  to  terminate  sub- 
standard and  inefficient  projects  and  pro- 
grams In  1992; 

(2)  reduce  the  Federal  investment  in  out- 
dated projects  and  programs;  and 

(3)  reallocate  those  resources  to  higher-pri- 
ority discretionary  programs  and  projects. 

SEC.  la.  FAIRNESS  IN  FEIWRAL  PROGRAM  BENE- 
FITB. 

(a)  FiNDDJOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  spending  for  all  segments  of  the 
population  has  grown  significantly  over  the 
last  2  decades,  and  that  Federal  benefits  in- 
creasingly have  been  provided  not  nec- 
essarily to  those  with  low  pre-Federal  trans- 
fer Incomes,  but  to  those  who  have  pre-trans- 
fer  incomes  above  their  poverty  thresholds; 

(2)  substantial  amounts  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending,  nearly  $26.5  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1969,  went  to  households  with  in- 
comes that  put  them  in  the  top  20  percent  of 
all  households;  and 

(3)  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of— 

(A)  school  lunch  subsidies  which  are  pro- 
vided to  all  participating  students  regardless 
of  family  income; 

(B)  direct  income  support  payments  to 
farmers  with  incomes  over  S125,000  per 
annum; 

(C)  low-cost  loans  to  students  f^om  higher 
income  families,  and  at  times,  awarded  with- 
out regard  to  family  income; 

(D)  nonstandardlzed  benefit  structures  for 
payments  to  survivors  of  service  persons 
whose  death  occurred  while  on  active  duty  or 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  illness;  and 

(E)  large  subsidies  for  the  wealthiest  medi- 
care beneficiaries, 

continues  to  grow  unabated. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  a  wiser,  more  fair  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Federal  benefits. 
Subsidies  that  are  provided  to  the  wealthiest 
segments  of  our  society  should  either  be  re- 
directed to  provide  more  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged,  or  applied  to 
further  deficit  reduction. 

SBC.  IS.  VETERANS'  PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  veterans'  programs  are  a  top  National 
priority  and  that  there  are  critical  needs, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  veterans  medical 
care  which  must  be  addressed;  the  Congress 
urges  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
while  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  discre- 
tionary cape,  to  give  maximum  consider- 
ation to  veterans'  beneflt  programs;  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Clkinsolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1900  plac- 
ing limits  on  the  estate  size  of  incompetent 
veterans  without  dependents  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (Public  Law  101-336)  and  therefore  dis- 
criminatory; the  conmiittees  of  jurisdiction 
should  consider  modifying  these  provisions 
on  a  deflcit-neutral  basis  to  provide  alter- 


nate methods  for  achieving  the  budget  sav- 
ings assumed  within  that  Act. 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  79 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DoMKNlci,  Mr.  Binoaman.  and 
Mr.  CtoNRAD)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
29),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  24,  increase  the  figure  by 
S900,000.000. 

On  page  34,  line  25,  increase  the  figure  by 
9600,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  23,  decrease  the  ngure  by 
$1,200,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
1900.000,000. 

On  page  37,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by 
S300.000.000. 

On  page  37,  line  3,  increase  the  figure  by 
1300,000.000. 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

Mr.  McCONNELL  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  29).  supra,  as  foUows: 

On  page  31,  line  2,  increase  the  amount  by 
S50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  3,  Increase  the  amount  by 
S50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  12,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  22,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  7,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  8.  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  17,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  18,  increase  the  amount  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  24,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  25,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  8,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  17,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  2,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  3,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  11,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  line  12,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$250,000,000. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  rules  and  administration 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  in  SR- 
301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Thursday.  May  16.  1991,  at  10  a.m.  The 
meeting  will  begin  with  a  presentation 
by  Mr.  George  White  on  the  status  of 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  including 
the  elevator  program,  the  electrical 
improvements  project,  the  recycling 
pilot,  the  Senate  subway  system,  the 
Senate  Chamber  audio  ssrstem.  the 
Capitol  terrace  office  project,  the  Cap- 
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itol  security  pla^,  and  the  Post  Office 
develoisnent. 

Following  th4  Architect's  presen- 
tation, the  conu  ilttee  will  take  up  ad- 
ministrative bus  iness;  Items  to  be  con- 
sidered Include  iravel  regulations.  Re- 
cording Studio  regulations,  request  for 
additional  ofnc#  space  by  California 
Senators,  and  other  matters  ready  for 
review  at  time  ot  meeting. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  administrative  business  meeting, 
please  contact  Carole  Blesslngton  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224-0278. 


AUTHORITY  Ff)R  COMMITTEES  TO 

suBcoMMirrn  on  investioations 
Mr.  SASSER. T Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommii^tee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committed  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  $enate  on  Wednesday, 
Aiffil  24.  1991.  toihold  a  hearing  on  "Ef- 
forts to  Combat  Fraud  and  Abuse  in 
the  Insurance  In  lustry." 

The  PRESmniG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s(  >  ordered. 

COMJCTTKl  ON  THK  JUDICIART 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  th^  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  24,  1991.  at  10:30 
a.m..  to  hold  a  I  earing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  11.  Herlong,  Jr..  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
South  Caroliia.  William  Harold 
Albrltton  m.  tc  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama. 
Marilyn  L.  Huir,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  So  ithem  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Wm.  Frimming  Nielsen,  to  be 
U.S.  district  jud  f e  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washindion,  and  Frederick  L. 
Van  Sickle,  to  b^  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  Eastern  DlsQrict  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s^  ordered. 
coMMrrm  on  la^or  and  human  resources 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  I»re8ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con^nt  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  aiil  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  naeet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  24, 
1991.  at  10  a.m.. 'for  a  hearing  on  "Star 
Schools  for  All  Our  Students." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBOOIOCT^TES  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  SASSE^R.'  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  $ecurities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AfCalrs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Wednesday,  April 
24. 1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  "State  anf  Local  Governments 
Under  Stress:  llhe  Role  of  the  Capital 
Markets." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


SUBCOMMnTEK  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Wednesday,  April  24,  1991.  at  2  p.m. 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
an  oversight  hearing  on  April  24.  1991, 
beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  on  New  School 
Construction,  Repair  and  Improve- 
ments on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
School  Facilities. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  24, 
1991,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  markup 
pending  legislation  business.  The  com- 
mittee will  consider  the  following:  S. 
250,  to  establish  national  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  S.  739,  to 
authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  accept  certain  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Botanic  Garden;  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 96,  to  update  Senate  Resolution 
219  (95th  Congress,  2d  Session)  relating 
to  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation/National Ocean  Policy 
Study,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  24, 
1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Arctic  oceans  re- 
search. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April 
24,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  on  the  nomination  of 
Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  and 
John  Elliott  Reynolds,  of  Florida,  to  be 
members  of  the  Marine  Manunal  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April 
24,  1991.  at  1:30  p.m.  on  the  nominations 
of  John  G.  Keller  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Travel  and 
Tourism  and  Preston  Moore,  of  Texas, 
to  be  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SPACE 
SUBCOMMnTEE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Science. 
Technology  and  Space  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  April  24,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Missions  to  Planet  E^arth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  closed  session  on  Wednesday, 
on  April  24,  1991,  at  5:30  p.m.  to  receive 
a  classified  briefing  from  Department 
of  Defense  officials  on  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  SASSEai.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  in  open  session 
on  Wednesday,  April  24,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  programs  in  the 
Defense  authorization  request  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  24,  1991.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  enterprise  for  the  Americas 
initiative  and  its  connection  to  the 
President's  request  for  an  extension  of 
fast-track  negotiating  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS,  8USTAINABILITY 
AND  8in>PORT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Readiness.  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open/closed  session  on  Wednes- 
day. April  24.  1991.  at  2  p.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  Army  and  Air  Force  am- 
munition programs  in  review  of  the  fis- 
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cal  years  1992/1993  national  defense  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENEROT  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee Of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.  April  24,  1991,  to  consider  S. 
341.  S.  210,  S.  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  April  24,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  SDI  program 
as  It  relates  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SiraCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  transforming 
East  European  economies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALBANIANS  IN  KOSOVO 

•  Mr.  TiTF.BERMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  dramatic  changes 
In  ESastem  Europe  as  the  various  coun- 
tries take  difficult  steps  toward  build- 
ing democratic  institutions.  The  north- 
em  countries  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  become  fully 
democratic.  In  contrast,  the  southern 
tier  of  East  European  countries,  Yugo- 
slavia, Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania 
have  had  democratic  elections,  but  sig- 
nificant progress  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Yugoslavia  Is  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ficult road  toward  reform.  The  Federal 
Government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Ante  Markovlc,  has  im- 
plemented significant  economic  re- 
forms but  has  met  with  serious  opposi- 
tion from  within  Yugoslavia.  A  major 
obstacle  has  been  the  resistance  of  Ser- 
bian President  Milosevic.  A  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  stated: 

Serbia's  Slobodan  Milosevic,  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  Serbians  last  December,  is  an 
anachronism.  He  had  come  to  power  as  a 
Communist  in  1967  and  soon  was  using  mus- 
cle to  influence  the  press  and  TV.  His  party 
changed  flrom  "Communist"  to  "Socialist" 
last  year  In  a  bow  to  public  opinion  but  al- 
tered little  else. 

Massive  street  demonstrations  by 
students  and  workers  in  Belgrade  In 
March  captured  headlines  and  resulted 


in  the  resigimtlon  of  the  Interior  Min- 
ister and  a  freeing  of  the  press  and 
media.  But  the  fight  against  the  old 
ways  still  goes  on. 

Milosevic  has  also  whipped  up  Ser- 
bian nationalism  against  Yugoslavia's 
Albanian  minority  in  the  autonomous 
province  of  Kosovo.  Tension  between 
Serbs  and  Albanians  Is  centuries  old. 
They  speak  different  langruages,  come 
from  different  ethnic  origins,  and  differ 
culturally.  Serbs  are  predominantly 
Orthodox  in  rellgrlon,  and  Albanians  are 
predominantly  Moslem.  Under 
Milosevic,  the  Serbian  Government  has 
asserted  control  over  the  province,  al- 
though ethnic  Albanians  constitute  85 
percent  of  the  population.  Serbian  au- 
thorities changed  the  constitution,  and 
suspended  the  activity  of  Kosovo  par- 
liament last  July. 

Since  then,  the  authorities  have 
closed  the  Albanian-language  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  and  the  main 
newspaper,  fired  several  thousand  Al- 
banian Government  workers,  techni- 
cians, and  doctors,  and  arrested  hun- 
dreds of  Albanian  dissidents.  At  least 
23  people  were  killed  in  clashes  be- 
tween demonstrators  and  police  in  1990. 

Our  own  Government  has  taken  note 
of  these  abuses.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Schlfter,  at  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing 
on  February  21,  1991,  said: 

After  delegates  to  the  Kosovo  legislature 
meeting  ex  camera,  declared  Kosovo  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  within  Yugoslavia,  Ser- 
bian authorities  arrested  four  of  the  dele- 
gates and  sought  the  other  107,  who  avoided 
that  fate  by  fleeing  from  Serbia  to  other  re- 
publics of  Yugoslavia  or  leaving  the  country 
altogether. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  recent  Helsinki 
Watch  Report,  after  noting  the  long 
history  of  ethnic  strife  In  Kosovo  in- 
volving violence  by  both  sides,  states: 

*  *  *  there  Is  no  justification  for  any  claim 
that  the  Serbian  Government's  Intervention 
In  Kosovo  alms  more  than  marginally  to  pro- 
tect the  Serb  minority.  Milosevic  has  stated 
*  *  *  a  matter  of  Serb  pride  of  control  over 
Kosovo  as  the  ancient  birthplace  of  Serbian 
culture.  The  Serbian  Government  has  there- 
fore undertaken  an  ambitious  program  to  re- 
settle Serbe  In  Kosovo  In  order,  in  effect,  to 
re-take  the  province.  This  resettlement  pol- 
icy has  led  to  severe  violations  of  human 
rights  and  the  imposition  of  a  military  occu- 
pation on  the  civilian  population. 

The  International  community  needs 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Ser- 
bian Government  to  change  Its  heavy- 
handed  political  methods.  I  want  to  sa- 
lute Ambassador  Warren  Zimmerman 
for  speaking  out  on  these  human  rights 
abuses  In  Kosovo.  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  DOLE,  for  leading  a  congres- 
sional delegation  there  last  August. 
Ten  thousand  demonstrators  waited  to 
greet  them,  only  to  be  dispersed  by 
Serbian  police  using  tear  gas  and  clubs. 
Since  then,  reports  have  been  received 
that,  as  recently  as  March  2,  several 
leaders   of  the   Albanian   commimlty. 


Dr.  Ibrahim  Rugova,  Dr.  All  Aliu,  Dr. 
Bujar  Bukoshl,  and  Mr.  Mehmet  Kraja, 
were  stopi)ed  and  detained  by  the  Ser- 
bian police  for  several  hours. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  harass- 
ment of  Albanians  In  the  Kosovo  prov- 
ince of  Yugoslavia  must  end.  Human 
rights  for  Albanians  must  be  respected 
if  Yugoslavia  wants  to  become  more 
closely  Integrated  into  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Full  political  rights  must  be 
granted  to  all  the  people  of  Kosovo.  We 
should  not  allow  Kosovo  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  dramatic  events  else- 
where In  Eaatem  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Europe  will  not  be  truly 
free  until  every  single  province  enjoys 
its  political  rights.  Including  Kosovo. 
Let  us  not  rest  until  that  day  arrives.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHEYENNE  EAST 
HIGH  SCHOOL  WYOMING  STATE 
WINNERS  OF  THE  WE  THE  PEO- 
PLE *  *  *  NATIONAL  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMPETITION  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Cheyenne  E^t  High  School,  In  Chey- 
enne, WY,  Is  the  Wyoming  State  win- 
ner of  the  "We  the  People  *  *  •  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  national  bicentennial  competi- 
tion is  an  outstanding  education  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Center  for  Civic 
Education,  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  program  pro- 
vides high  school  students  with  a 
course  of  instruction  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Constitution  and  the  basic 
principles  of  constitutional  democracy. 
In  both  the  Instructional  and  competi- 
tive segments  of  the  program,  students 
work  together  cooperatively  to  deepen 
their  understanding  of  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Carol 
Leffier  who  is  responsible  for  super- 
vising and  Implementing  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  in  Wyoming. 
Also  deserving  of  recognition  is  the 
State  coordinator,  Dick  Kean,  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  program  at  the  State  level. 

I  want  to  especially  congratulate  the 
teacher,  Gwen  Vines,  who  did  a  superb 
job  preparing  the  class  for  the  competi- 
tion and  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  make  these  students  constitu- 
tional scholars.  The  students  of  the 
winning  class  f^m  Cheyenne  East  High 
School  are  as  follows.  I  congratulate 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Connie  Dahlin,  John  DeLeon,  Tony 
Durch,  Bobby  Glre,  Ron  Gudenkauf, 
Matthew  Hammock,  Robert  Keslar,  Kip 
Lackey,  Chris  McBrlde,  Ryan  McGulre, 
Shelby  Moore,  Mike  Mossman,  Jason 
Muehl,  Kim  Nissen,  Rana  Osborne.  Me- 
lissa Plumley.  Jonathan  Plummer.  Rob 
Pultatle,      Brandl      Samson.      Maria 
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Wendllng,  and  Shawn 


Soderberg,  TomJ 
Wold. 

The  class  trork  Cheyenne  East  High 
School  will  nowi  go  on  to  compete  in 
the  national  llnAls  to  be  held  April  27- 
29.  1991.  in  Washington.  DC.  Competing 
teams  will  be  jndged  on  the  basis  of 
their  onderg tanking  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  ability  to  apply  con- 
stitutional prindiples  to  historical  and 
contemporary  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  instructional  ma- 
terials developed  by  the  Center  for 
Civic  Educatioq  which  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  aomiMtition  are  being 
used  in  every  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation.  While  the  competition  part 
of  the  program  advances  winning 
teams  at  varloui  levels,  the  benefits  of 
this  excellent  etlucational  project  are 
extended  to  all  students  who  partici- 
pate. In  this  reipect.  all  the  students 
are  winners.  be<»use  they  gain  valu- 
able civic  and  intellectual  skills  ena- 
bling them  to  make  informed  and  rea- 
soned political  i  eclsions  in  today's  so- 
ciety.* 


THE  ARMl  NIAN  GENOCmE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  N  r.  President,  today  Is 
the  day  people  throughout  the  world 
are  paying  tribute  to  the  more  than  1 
million  souls  wko  perished  as  victims 
of  the  1915-23  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people.  This  yeat-  marks  the  76th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ajmenian  genocide. 

There  is  an  ov  »rwhelmlng  body  of  ir- 
refutable historl  z&l  documentation  and 
eyewitness  accounts  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  the  sad  reality  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  { 

Mr.  President.]  in  1920.  as  the  events 
of  the  Armeniaii  genocide  were  occur- 
ring, the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 359.  That  resolution  began: 

Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Forel^  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  fTom 
which  the  Armenlap  people  have  suffered. 

At  the  dawn  oi  the  20th  century,  this 
was  an  attempt!  to  eliminate  a  whole 
people  from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Be- 
cause of  that,  today  we  bear  witness  to 
these  events.  Tnere  was  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  Armenian  people  not  for 
what  they  had  done  as  individuals,  but 
because  of  who  {they  were.  The  effort 
fell  short,  but  tlie  pain  and  destruction 
were  immeasurable. 

As  the  cent^iry  proceeded,  other 
genocides  occur^.  Nations  and  people 
did  not  learn  from  history,  did  not 
not  believe  what  had 
Armenians.  As  a  re- 
sult, genocidal  |  horrors  revisited  the 
planet.  I 

History  now  holds  in  its  embrace  the 
victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  Even 
after  the  Armenians,  the  lessons  were 
not  learned,  the  horrors  were  not  un- 
derstood, and  tSte  murders  were  not 
prevented.  And.  a  generation  after  the 


comprehend,  did 
happened  to  thi 


Nazis  were  gone,  a  million  Cambodians 
died. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  the  world  under- 
stands the  truth.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  the  world  never  for- 
gets. 

Today,  once  again,  a  people  are  en- 
dangered and  dying  only  for  who  they 
are.  This  time,  as  an  uncountable  num- 
ber of  Kurds  flee  and  struggle  for  their 
lives,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  happen 
again.  Learning  the  lessions  of  history, 
we  must  recognize  what  might  hap- 
pen—what will  happen  if  the  world 
turns  a  blind  eye — and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it. 

Today,  as  the  20th  century  draws  to  a 
close,  we  mark  the  attempted  genocide 
that  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Armenians  who  were  the  victims. 

And,  as  the  20th  century  draws  to  a 
close,  the  civilized  world  has  it  within 
its  power  to  avoid  a  destruction  of  the 
Kurds  similar  to  the  relentless  and 
ruthless  slaughter  of  the  Armenians. 
With  international  Intervention  and 
massive  organized  aid.  such  a  tragedy 
can  be  averted. 

The  Incalculable  horrors  su^'ered  by 
the  Armenian  victims  need  not  be  in 
vain,  and  unheeded.  It  Is  within  our 
power  to  confront  evil  in  this  world, 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  people 
who  are  endangered  only  because  of 
who  they  are.  This  is  the  tribute  we 
should  pay  to  the  victims  of  the  at- 
tempted genocides  of  this  century;  to 
see  that  is  never  allowed  to  happen 
again.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WOODFORD  H. 
PORTER 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  an  individual 
who  has  personally  Instilled  hope  and 
determination  in  the  lives  of  all  he  has 
touched. 

As  a  youngster  growing  up  in  the 
west  end  of  downtown  Louisville. 
Woodford  R.  Porter.  Sr..  had  firsthand 
experience  with  total  segregation.  He 
went  to  black  schools,  black  churches, 
and  black  playgrounds. 

At  the  age  of  73,  he  can  smile  when 
he  recalls  those  dark  days,  with  an 
awkward  fondness  that  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  know  how  fkr 
the  city  of  Louisville  has  come  over 
the  past  the  few  decades. 

In  1968.  he  became  the  first  black 
member  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville's board  of  trustees  and  subse- 
quently, became  the  flrst  black  chair- 
man, a  role  he  now  holds.  He  has  also 
been  chairman  of  the  board  during  the 
1976-77.  1977-78,  and  the  1980-81  terms. 
Additionally,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Eklucation  in  1958 
and  served  as  chairman  in  1960,  1961. 
and  1966. 

He  is  the  president  of  A.D.  Porter  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Funeral  Home  of  Louisville, 


KY.  a  company  his  father  founded  back 
in  1907.  He  also  serves  as  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Chestnut  Street  YMCA.  Jef- 
ferson Community  College,  the  Ken- 
tucky Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  Council,  and  the  Metropolitan 
YMCA  Board. 

This  air  of  civic  mindedness  has 
earned  Porter  many  honors.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  Outstanding  Alumni  Award 
fi-om  Central  High  School,  1961;  the  Cit- 
izen of  the  Year  Award,  Damascus 
Temple,  1961;  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  for  the  Louisville-Jefferson 
County  YMCA's,  and  the  Epicurean 
Club's  Special  Award  for  Community 
Service. 

In  July,  Mr.  Porter  plans  to  retire  his 
post  with  the  University  of  Louisville 
board  of  trustees,  ending  24  years  of 
service  with  the  university.  This  tsrpe 
of  commitment  is  outstanding,  and  de- 
serves special  recognition  fi-om  the 
university,  the  students,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
ask  that  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
March  20,  1991,  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  please  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Mar. 
20,  1991] 
He  Turned  the  Tide 

Few  have  ^ven  as  much  to  the  University 
of  Louisville,  as  has  Woodford  H.  Porter  Sr., 
who  Is  retiring-  as  trustee  at  the  institution 
where  he  has  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  has  helped  grulde  its  evolution  from 
a  declining  semiprtvate  municipal  university 
into  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  state  sys- 
tem of  public  higher  education. 

Others  might  have  done  as  much.  But  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  anyone  doing  it  with  the 
grace  and  good  humor— as  well  as  the  tenac- 
ity— that  marked  Mr.  Porter's  tenure,  in- 
cluding an  extraordinary  record  of  four 
terms  as  board  chairman. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Porter's  leadership  In  edu- 
cation had  previously  been  established.  He 
served  as  a  member,  and  as  chairman,  of  the 
old  city  school  board  before  It  merged  with 
Jefferson  County's.  And  his  counsel  was 
often  sought  during  the  dlfflcult  days  of 
merger.  He  cared  about  schools,  and  be  cared 
about  the  young  people  who  are  the  future 
leaders  of  this  community.  The  scholarship 
at  U  of  L  that  bears  his  name  has  been  sig- 
nificant in  making  higher  education  possible 
for  a  number  of  such  youths. 

Many  who  admired  his  work  for  the  univer- 
sity will  have  favorite  memories  of  bow 
Woodford  Porter  made  a  difference.  But  it's 
hard  to  Imagine  a  clearer  one  than  the  occa- 
sion in  the  mid-1970B  when  the  state  higher 
education  council  was  considering  trimming 
U  of  L'B  sails  to  make  it  essentially  the  same 
as  other  regional  schools — something  much 
less  than  had  been  promised.  Mr.  Porter  elo- 
quently defended  a  broader  role  for  the  Lou- 
isville university,  one  that  would  reflect  Its 
urban  character  and  service  area. 

He  turned  the  tide  that  day,  and  on  many 
other  occasions.  U  of  L  will  miss  "Woody" 
Porter's  leadership.  But  we  trust  he'll  still 
be  active  in  other  public  arenas. 

And  we  share  U  of  L  President  Donald 
Swain's  hope  that  Mr.  Porter  will  be  re- 
placed by  another  Alrican-Amertcan.  Indeed. 
Governor  Wilkinson  has  a  number  of  addl- 
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tlonal  slots  to  All  on  the  board  this 
year.  We  hope  he  will  reach  into  the 
rich  pool  of  minority  talent,  including: 
women,  to  give  our  urban  school  diver- 
sity of  leadership.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  ARMENI- 
AN GENOCIDE  OF  1915-23 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  today, 
April  24,  1991,  marks  the  76th  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  onset  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Perhaps  as  many  as  l¥i  mil- 
lion Armenians  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ottoman  Elmpire  between  1915 
and  1923.  I  think  it's  important  that  we 
in  Congress  take  time  on  this  day  to 
remember  that  terrible  tragedy. 

The  forcible  deportations,  starvation, 
massacres,  and  other  inhumane  treat- 
ments to  which  the  Armenians  were 
subjected  have  been  well-documented 
by  historians.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
political  and  nationalistic  controver- 
sies still  prevent  us  from  officially  rec- 
ognizing this  event.  But  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  we  seem,  perhaps, 
to  have  learned  trom  that  tragedy. 

Today,  in  the  same  region  of  the 
world,  another  people — the  Kurds— faw:e 
a  threat  to  their  existence.  But  this 
time  the  world  has  not  averted  its  eyes 
or  turned  its  attention  to  other  con- 
cerns. We  have  focused  on  the  plight  of 
the  Kurds  and  are  responding  to  it.  In 
that  context  I  would  emphasize  the 
helpful  and  generous  role  which  the 
Government  of  Turkey  has  played  in 
responding  to  this  crisis.  Those  who 
seek  to  suggest  a  link  between  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ottoman  Elmpire  and  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  should  be  silenced 
by  the  humanitarian  behavior  of  the 
modem  Turkish  Government  and  the 
Turkish  people. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  mourn 
the  victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
can  ndt  and  should  not  be  silenced.  We 
are  obligated  to  remember  that  event, 
because  that  memory  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  prevent  its  repetition  with  the 
Kurds  or  some  other  people  as  the  vic- 
tims. 

Mr.  President,  the  historic  evidence 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  will  not  fade, 
and  our  memory  of  it  will  require  us  to 
remain  true  to  our  human  character 
and  compassion.* 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLAND'S 
CONSTITUTION 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enclose  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Helen  M.  Szsmanowicz,  the 
vice  president  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  concerning  the  May  3,  1991, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution. This  day  is  celebrated  and 
honored  by  Poles  all  over  the  world  and 
is  made  even  more  special  by  the  demo- 
cratic changes  that  have  swept  Eastern 
Europe  these  past  2  years.  I  request 
that  this  statement  be  inserted  into 
the  Recx)rd  in  its  entirety. 
The  statement  follows: 


Background  of  Poland's  May  3, 1791, 
Constitution 

The  annual  commemoration  of  this  event 
which  signified  the  spiritual  and  moral  ren- 
ovation of  the  Polish  nation  after  a  period  of 
stagnation  caused  by  foreign  Influences 
under  the  Saxon  kings,  has  become  a  proud 
and  Integral  part  of  the  civic  and  patriotic 
activities  not  only  In  Chicago  but  also  In 
many  cities  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  Poles  and  their  descendants  May 
3rd  Is  a  national  holiday  for  It  bestows  upon 
the  Pole  a  priceless  heritage  of  humanl- 
tarianlsm,  tolerance  and  a  democratic  pre- 
cept conceived  at  a  time  when  most  of  Eu- 
rope lived  under  the  existence  of  uncondi- 
tional power  and  tyranny  exemplified  by 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

Poland's  parliamentary  system  actually 
began  at  the  turn  of  the  15th  Century,  but  a 
series  of  defensive  wars.  Internal  stresses, 
outside  Influences,  widespread  permissive- 
ness and  excessive  concern  for  the  rights  of 
dissent  brought  Poland  to  the  brink  of  disas- 
ter and  anarchy  In  the  18th  Century.  Ur- 
gently needed  reforms  became  Imperative. 

The  May  3rd,  1791  Constitution  was  the 
first  liberal  constitution  In  Europe  and  sec- 
ond In  the  world,  after  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Following  the  American  pattern  It  estab- 
lished three  Independent  branches  of  govern- 
ment—executive, legislative  and  Judiciary. 
Throughout  the  constitution  runs  a  philoso- 
phy of  humanitarlanism  and  tolerance,  such 
as— a  perfect  and  entire  liberty  to  all  peo- 
ple—rule by  majority- secret  ballot  at  all 
elections— religious  freedom  and  liberty. 

But,  most  importantly,  the  constitution 
abolished  the  one  vote  veto  powers  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  undermine  proposals,  for 
their  own  dubious  reasons. 

The  constitution  curtailed  the  executive 
power  of  the  King  and  State  council.  It  was 
forbidden  them  to  contract  public  debts — to 
declare  war— to  conclude  definitely  any  trea- 
ty, or  any  diplomatic  act.  It  only  allowed  the 
Executive  branch  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  foreign  courts,  always  with  reference  to 
the  Diet  (Parliament). 

In  terms  of  democratic  precepts,  the  May 
3rd  Constitution  Is  a  landmark  event  in  the 
history  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Polish  constitution  was  deemed  too 
dangerous  by  the  tyranny  of  absolutism  still 
rampant  in  Europe.  Thus  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  decided  to  wipe  out  "the  Polish  can- 
cer of  freedom"  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
1795  partitioned  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
state. 

In  terms  of  national  life,  she  lost  the  en- 
tire 19th  Century,  being  reborn  in  1918.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  F.  BROWN 

*  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Brown,  retir- 
ing member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  East-West  Center,  for  his  service 
to  our  Nation  and  his  commitment  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  people  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Mr.  Brown  has  served  on  the  board  of 
governors  with  distinction  for  9  years, 
including  the  acceptance  of  the  numer- 
ous responsibilities  which  accompany 
the  chairmanship.  During  his  tenure, 
Mr.  Brown  faithfully  and  tirelessly  car- 
ried forward  the  mission  of  the  East- 
West  Center  to  further  promote  better 
relations  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  More  specifically. 


his  efforts  are  evidenced  by  the  great 
strides  made  in  the  development  of 
Joint  research  endeavors  and  the  facili- 
tation of  cooperative  business  ventures 
between  the  Pacific  Rim  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  Hawaii  being  viewed 
with  more  and  more  regularity  as  the 
hub  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Brown  has  served  the  people  of 
Hawaii  throughout  the  years  in  a  vari- 
ety of  capacities.  From  1968  to  1974,  he 
served  as  a  Hawaii  State  Senator.  Ad- 
ditionally. Mr.  Brown's  commitment  to 
the  community  is  evidenced  by  his 
service  as  a  director  of  the  Queen's 
Medical  Center,  director  of  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau,  chairman  of  the  trust- 
ees for  the  Frances  H.I.  Foundation, 
chairman  of  the  John  A.  Bums  Foun- 
dation, chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Com- 
munity Development  Authority,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Gamefish  Founda- 
tion, member  of  the  Hawaii  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  and  member  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
each  capacity,  Mr.  Brown's  dedication 
and  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  Hawaii's  residents  are 
clearly  evidenced. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  known 
Kenny  Brown,  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him  has  continued  to  grow.  Of 
the  many  awards  he  has  received,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  designation — as  a  "Liv- 
ing Treasure" — by  the  Honpa  Honwanji 
Mission  is  the  most  fitting. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  in  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Brown  for  his 
lifetime  of  service  and  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  aloha  and  goodwill  in  all 
that  he  does.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BENJAMIN 
F.  BURRELL 

*  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
work  of  Benjamin  F.  Burrell,  Director 
of  Facilities  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Staff  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  who  has  been  honored  this 
year  with  two  awards  for  excellent,  ef- 
ficient, and  exemplary  management 
and  administration  at  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Attorney  General's  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  management  recognizes  ex- 
traordinary achievements  in  oper- 
ations, productivity,  and  cost  control. 
During  his  18-year  career  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Mr.  Burrell  has 
shown  unusual  responsiveness  and 
imagination  in  addressing  the  many 
difficult  organizational  and  logistical 
problems  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  choosing  recipients  of  their  Excel- 
lence in  Administration  Award,  the 
General  Services  Administration  looks 
for  measurable  Improvements  in  man- 
agement systems,  tangible  savings  or 
public  policy  benefits,  the  originality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  nominee's  ac- 
complishments,    and     long-term     im- 
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provements  in  eff  ciency.  effectiveness, 
grovemmental   oper- 
the  actions  of  the 
;hese  measures.  Ben- 
jamin Burrell  rlcily  deserves  recogrnl- 
tlon  with  this  honor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
tain  Committee  bf  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  special  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
Ben  Burrell's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  managinf  and  administering  a 
major  governmental  office.  He  has 
brought  dedication,  expertise,  profes- 
igrlty  to  public  ad- 
has  honored  public 
cellence.  and  most  of 
the  people  of  this 
I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  comitiendlng  Benjamin  H. 
Burrell,  ttistingul^hed  administrator  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  at  the 
Department  of  Juktice.* 


will  seriously  consider  S.  860,  which 
Senator  Dole  and  I  have  introduced. 
Our  legislation  urges  that  we  shape 
any  assistance  we  may  give  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  benefit  those  republic  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  that  have  taken 
steps  toward  democratically  elected 
government  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  In  this  way,  we  will  help  all  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  believe 
in  democracy,  the  rule  of  law  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights.* 


sionalism.  and  ii 
ministration,    he  I 
service  with  his  e| 
all,  he  has  serve 
great  Nation  well! 


BIELARUSIAN  E  DEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Ml.  President,  March  25 
was  Blelarusian]  Independence  Day. 
Many  Americans  bf  Blelarusian  descent 


celebrated  this  73 
membered  the  st 
ers  and  sisters  tl 
Bielarus.    Biela 
western  part  of 
derlng  Poland  in{ 
the  south,  Russia 


anniversary  and  re- 
fle  of  their  broth- 
it  have  remained  in 
}s  is  located  in  the 
le  Soviet  Union,  bor- 
Ithe  west,  Ukraine  in 
J  in  the  east  and  north, 
and  the  Baltic  Sqa.tes  in  the  northwest. 
The  citizens  of  thtis  small  republic  have 
displayed  great  ()ourage  in  their  fight 
for  Creedom  and  splf-govemment. 

The  celebratio^  of  Bielarusian  inde- 
pendence is  a  reminder  of  their  strug- 
gle for  self-determination  the 
Bielarusians  have  imdertaken  in  the 
past  century.  Miny  of  the  ideas  the 
citizens  of  Bielar  as  have  fought  for  are 
the  same  ones  wilch  we  as  Americans 
take  for  granted.  iBielarus  attempted  to 
declare  independence  in  1918  only  to  be 
forced  back  intb  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  the  ideal  »f  self-government  re- 
mains a  dream  to  the  people  of 
Bielarus  and  Bielarusian-Amerlcans 
are  helping  with]the  realization  of  this 
dream. 

I  Bielarus  suffered  im- 

id  emotional  trauma 

^emobyl  disaster.  The 

3Ut  had  not  been  real- 

tly  and  consequently 

Itizens  of  this  republic 

^e  long-term  effects  of 

Many  efi'orts  to  aid 

Blaurs  have  been  kept 

I  Bielarusian-Amerlcan 

Chicago   and   negotia- 

iay  for  the  private  do- 


The  people  of  I 
mense  physical 
firom  the  1986 
extent  of  the  fal] 
ized  until  recei 
more  and  more 
are  faced  with  t| 
radiation  expose 
the  people  of  Bi^ 
alive    by     the 
community   in 
tioDS  are  under 


nations  of  emergency  medical  supplies 
to  be  sent  to  the  citizens  of  Bielanis. 
Bielarusian-Amerlcans  have  not  forgot- 
ten their  relatives  and  the  United 
States  as  a  whoI(  i  should  be  more  aware 
of  the  problems  in  specific  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union . 

For  Bielarus  ijid  other  republics  in 
the  Soviet  Unloz .  I  hope  my  colleagues 


tion  to  Keiji  Kawakami  for  his  exem- 
plary service  to  our  Nation,  the  Pacific 
basin,  and  to  the  people  of  Hawaii.* 


COMMENDING  KEIJI  KAWAKAMI 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Keiji  Kawakami,  retiring 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  East-West  Center,  for  his  service  to 
our  country  and  his  commitment  to 
improving  our  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Mr.  Kawakami  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction on  the  board  of  governors  for  9 
years.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  worked 
to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the  East- 
West  Center  through  the  promotion  of 
better  relationships  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Pacific  Rim  nations. 
Mr.  Kawakami's  participation  helped 
to  ensure  that  the  understandings  and 
relationships  were  founded  on  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  unique  cultures  of  the 
nations  Involved.  From  such  a  solid 
foundation,  business,  trade,  or  schol- 
arly endeavors  would  develop  in  an  am- 
icable and  cooperative  fashion. 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  a  respected  and  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  lolani  Sportswear,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  Bancorp  Hawaii,  the  Bank  of  Ha- 
waii, and  Dillingham  Corp.  Addition- 
ally, he  has  served  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaii  State  govern- 
ment in  advisory  capacities  in  the  area 
of  foreigrn  aid,  and  foreign  relations 
with  China.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Japan  Hawaii  Economic  Council. 

Mr.  Kawakami  is  well  aware  of  the 
important  role  Hawaii  can  play  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  re- 
gion. In  addition  to  his  service  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  East-West 
Center,  Mr.  Kawakami  participated  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council 
and  the  Governor's  Commission  of  Ha- 
waii Year  2000.  His  guidance  and  coun- 
sel are  very  well  received.  Through  his 
tireless  efforts,  Hawaii  today  is  being 
viewed  with  more  and  more  regularity 
as  the  "Hub  of  the  Pacific." 

Keiji  and  I  have  been  close  personal 
fHends  for  many  years.  Ours  is  a  com- 
radeship which  began  during  World 
War  n.  as  soldiers  of  the  442d  Regimen- 
tal Infantry  Combat  Battalion.  It  is  a 
friendship  forged  in  battle  and  ce- 
mented with  blood.  The  motto  of  the 
442d  unit  was  "Go  for  Broke."  It  meant 
that  we  gave  our  all  to  everything  we 
did.  Keljl  has  carried  this  motto  for- 
ward into  his  civilian  life:  All  that  he 
does,  he  does  with  his  heart  and  soul. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
lege to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecla- 


CHILDREN'S  AID 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  in  introducing 
two  bills  that  will  help  our  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  population,  our  chil- 
dren. As  a  nation,  we  will  spend  $660 
billion  this  year  on  health  care— more 
than  any  other  nation.  Yet  we  don't 
even  rank  in  the  top  10  on  key  health 
indicators  such  as  infant  mortality, 
low  birth  weight,  and  immunizations. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  worked  to- 
ward passage  of  several  bills  which  ex- 
panded Medicaid  eligribility  for  preg- 
nant women  and  children.  I  believe 
that  these  exjMinsions  have  been  instru- 
mental in  increasing  the  number  of 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  access  to  health  care 
services.  Until  we  are  able  to  enact  re- 
form in  our  health  care  system,  it  is 
critical  that  we  continue  to  make  in- 
cremental Improvements  in  our  exist- 
ing system  and  focus  our  limited  dol- 
lars on  providing  increased  access  to 
health  care  services  for  our  Nation's 
children.  The  proposal  that  we  are  in- 
troducing will  continue  in  that  effort. 

The  first  proposal  is  the  Infant  Mor- 
tality and  Children's  Health  Act  of 
1991.  As  recently  as  1988.  the  United 
States  ranked  21st  among  other  indus- 
trialized nations  in  childhood  mortal- 
ity. 

We  all  recognize  the  value  of  ade- 
quate prenatal  care.  We  spend  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  on  neonatal  inten- 
sive care  for  infants,  who  are  bom  pre- 
mature. For  a  litiction  of  this,  we  can 
provide  prenatal  services  to  pregnant 
women.  By  some  estimates,  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  for  a  low- 
income  woman,  more  than  S3  is  saved 
during  the  first  year  of  her  child's  life, 
and  as  much  as  S400.000  can  be  saved 
over  the  child's  lifetime. 

Under  current  law.  States  have  the 
option  of  providing  Medicaid  coverage 
to  pregnant  women  with  incomes  below 
185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  This  legislation  requires  States 
to  phase-in  Medicaid  coverage  of  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  living  in  fami- 
lies with  incomes  below  185  percent  of 
poverty.  In  addition,  the  bill  allows 
States  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  to 
children  up  to  age  6  with  incomes 
below  185  percent  of  poverty. 

The  second  proposal  we  are  introduc- 
ing is  the  Childhood  Immunization  Im- 
provement Act.  In  1981.  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  stated  that  measles 
could  be  eradicated  in  the  United 
States  by  the  middle  of  the  decade. 
Yet,  last  year  more  than  27,000  cases  of 
measles  were  reported.  This  is  18  times 
the  number  which  occurred  in  1983. 
Sixty  of  these  cases  resulted  in  death. 
These  needless  deaths  could  have  been 
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prevented  if  children  had  been  ade- 
quately immunized. 

Childhood  inununizations  are  the 
most  cost-effective  health  service 
available  today  and  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings as  high  as  $23  for  every  $1  spent. 
Yet  here  in  the  United  States,  many 
preschool  children,  especially  poor 
children  in  inner-city  and  rural  areas, 
are  not  receiving  timely  immuniza- 
tions. These  young  children  are  at  the 
greatest  risk.  The  increases  in  immuni- 
zation preventable  disease  has  been 
grreatest  among  these  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

Our  legislation  will  address  these 
problems  by  increasing  the  Federal 
match  rate  for  immimlzation  activities 
under  Medicaid  to  90  percent  Federal 
participation.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires States  to  reimburse  providers 
imder  Medicaid  for  the  actual  cost  of 
providing  the  vaccine.  Further,  CDC  is 
asked  to  develop  a  model  delivery  sys- 
tem to  ensure  that  vaccines  are  easily 
accessible  to  State  and  local  health 
agencies. 

These  two  bills  represent  another 
step  In  the  great  strides  we  have  made 
in  recent  years  to  Improve  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services  for  pregnant 
women  and  children.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  in  sponsoring 
these  bills.* 


HONORING  SUPERIOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
iwwerhouse  of  our  State's  economic 
growth.  Over  62  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  are  directly  attributable  to 
these  small  businesses,  ventures  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  society,  creating  the 
products  and  services  the  American 
people  desire. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 
ing a  number  of  successful  small  busi- 
nesses in  Wisconsin  that  have  been  as- 
sisted by  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  [SBDC's].  These  SBDC's  are  ex- 
cellent incubators  of  small  business 
growth,  and  I'd  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  achievement 
of  one  of  these  centers  today. 

On  April  3,  I  visited  four  small  busi- 
nesses in  Superior,  WI:  Northwest  Out- 
let, a  sporting  goods  store  emplojrlng 
approximately  25;  Horizons  Travel 
Service,  a  4-agent  travel  agency;  the 
Window  Shop,  a  sole  proprietorship 
specializing  in  interior  design;  and  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  Health  Spa,  a  10- 
year-old  fitness  center. 

These  companies  are  thriving,  and 
most  of  the  credit  goes  to  their  respec- 
tive leaders:  David  Miller  of  Northwest 
Outlet;  Marge  Lange  of  Horizons  Trav- 
el Service;  Dale  Yeates  of  the  Window 
Shop,  and  David  Olson  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  and  Health  Spa. 

But  these  success  stories  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  assist- 
ance  and   counsel    of  SBDC    Director 


Tuula  Harris.  At  a  time  when  some  are 
proposing  drastic  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  SBDC's,  it  is  important  to 
note  successes  like  that  experienced  by 
these  four  businesses. 

Let  us  keep  this  system  of  small 
business  incubators  alive  by  supporting 
full  funding  for  SBDC's.* 


Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  SAMUEL  F.B.  MORSE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  113  regard- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Samuel  F.B.  Morse,  submitted  ear- 
lier today  by  Senator  Ford  and  now  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  afislstant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  recogTilzlnK,  on 
the  bicentennial  of  his  birth,  the  role  of 
Samuel  F.B.  Morse  In  the  revolutionary  de- 
velopment of  electrical  communications,  and 
his  demonstration,  funded  by  the  Congress, 
of  the  practicability  of  sending  telegraph 
messages  by  electricity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  resolution?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  113 

Whereas  Samuel  Flnley  Breese  Morse 
(1791-1872)  was  a  pioneer  In  the  development 
of  electrical  communications,  the  first  prac- 
tical use  of  electricity; 

Whereas  Morse  and  his  partners  Invented 
the  Morse  Code  and  the  electrical  telegraph 
on  which  It  was  first  used  In  1838; 

Whereas  the  Congress  funded  In  1843  con- 
struction of  Morse's  first  operational  tele- 
graph line,  from  Washington  DC,  to  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  the  Congress  also  fund- 
ed further  development  of  this  first  practical 
Instrument  of  communication; 

Whereas  on  May  24,  1844,  Morse  transmit- 
ted his  famous  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 
telegraph  message  from  the  Capitol  to  Balti- 
more, unleashing  an  ever-growing  tide  of 
electrical  communications  and  forever  estab- 
lishing the  leadership  of  the  United  States  In 
the  development  of  modem  communications: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Samuel  F.B.  Morse,  the  role  of  Sam- 
uel F.B.  Morse  In  the  revolutionary  early  de- 
velopment of  electrical  communications,  and 
further  recognizes  Morse's  momentous  con- 
tributions to  the  economic,  social,  and  In- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  96,  regard- 
ing the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program 
just  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  to  update  Senate 
Resolution  219  (95th  (Congress,  2d  Session)  re- 
lating to  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  was  agreed 
to;  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  96 

Resolved,  That  the  first  section  of  Senate 
Resolution  219.  agreed  to  May  5.  1978  (95th 
Congress,  2d  Session).  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  after  "a 
senior  citizen  Intern"  the  following^  "or  In- 
terns"; and 

(2)  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
Inserting  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
for  purposes  of  payment  of  compensation  and 
travel  expenses,  senior  citizen  Interns  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  this  resolution  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  restric- 
tions applicable  to  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees. 

"(2)  An  outside  vendor  may  provide  for  the 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  only  of  senior 
citizen  Interns  In  the  Senior  Citizen  Intern 
Program  subject  to  approval  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Docu- 
mentation provided  by  such  vendor  may  be 
8u:cepted  as  official  travel  expense  docu- 
mentation for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  In- 
terns in  the  program  for  travel  expenses.". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M<3C0NNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aigreed  to. 


REREFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor 
Committee  be  discharged  f^om  further 
consideration  of  S.166,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief 
and  Emergency  Assistance  Act,  and 
that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elnvlronment  and  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r 
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AUTHORIZING  I  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATfc  TO  PAY  CERTAIN 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  McCONN|:LL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and  the  dlstin- 
^shed  majorlttsr  leader,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  d^sk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consld^i^tlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repor^. 

The  assistant!  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Resolution  (3.  Res.  114)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Benate  to  pay  certain  ex- 
Iienses  Incurred  Iti  connection  with  the  fu- 
neral of  the  Honorable  John  Tower,  late  a 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th*  present  consideration 
of  the  resolutio^i? 

There  being  np  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ^Lgreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  114)  was 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 


S.  RES.  114 

Resolved,  That,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Honorable  John  Tower,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas,  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate fidjoums  today  it  stand  in  suljoum- 
ment  until  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April 
25,  and  that  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes on  Thursday  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved to  date;  the  call  of  the  calendar 


be  waived;  and  no  motions  or  resolu- 
tions come  over  under  the  rule;  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired;  and  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved;  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 9:30  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  not  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today  and  if  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  McConnell, 
has  no  further  business,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  as  under  the 
previous  order,  until  9  a.m.,  Thursday, 
April  25.  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:52  p.m.  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
April  25, 1991,  at  9  a.m. 


April  24,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  GREENHOUSE  WARMING 
RESPONSE  RESOLUTION  OF  1991 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  along  witti  several  of  nry  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  ttie  Greenhouse  Warm- 
ing Response  Resolution  of  1991.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  on  the  United  States  to  implement 
promptly  the  recommendations  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  issued  last  week  to  re- 
spond to  the  threat  of  greenhouse  warming. 

The  panel  recommended  prudent,  cost-ef- 
fective actions  in  the  fdknwing  areas: 

First,  reducing  or  offsetting  greenhouse  gas 
emissions; 

Second,  enhancing  adaptation  to  greerv 
house  warming; 

Third,  improving  knowledge  for  future  deci- 
skMis; 

Fourth,  evaluating  geoengineering  options; 
and. 

Fifth,  exercising  international  leadership. 

The  academy  toM  us  that  glottal  warming  is 
not  an  either/or  issue;  tfiat  is,  either  believe  it 
arxi  do  everything  in  your  power  to  stop  K,  or 
doubt  it  and  study  it  for  a  while.  Yes.  ttie 
academy  said,  the  risks  of  warming  are  large. 
Yes,  tfiere  is  uncertainty.  Yes,  we  need  more 
research.  But  we  also  need  action. 

The  academy  emphasized  tfiat  tfiere  is 
enormous  uncertainty  about  the  timing  and 
consequences  of  greenhouse  warming.  They 
recommend  wfiat  we  shoukj  do  given  wfiat  we 
krxmr  about  the  risks  and  costs.  They  rejected 
some  of  the  most  aggressive  and  costly  miti- 
gatkm  options.  But  they  concluded  that  at 
least  some  insurance  is  cheap. 

Their  recommendatk>ns  are  generally  t>ased 
on  tow-cost,  currently  available  techrwtogies. 
Implementatkxi  will  yield  a  10-  to  40-percent 
reduction  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  at  a 
net  benefit  or,  at  worst,  zero  cost  to  tfie  econ- 
omy. 

Many  of  ttie  recommendattons  will  also  yiekJ 
maior  energy  security  benefits.  Often  our 
goals  are  in  conflKL  But  conservatkxi  arxl  erv 
ergy  efficiency  offer  us  a  way  to  help  reconcile 
our  energy  and  envirorvnental  goals. 

The  academy  confirmed  wfiat  many  in  Corv 
grass  have  been  saying  about  natkxial  energy 
policy  and  greenhouse  warming.  There  is 
much  we  can  do  in  ttw  area  of  energy  effi- 
dency  arxl  renewabtes  tftat  is  cost-effective, 
good  for  national  energy  security,  good  for 
consumers,  and  good  for  the  gtobal  environ- 
ment. 

We  can  implement  many  of  the  academy's 
energy-related  recommendatk>ns  by  reworking 
the  President's  proposed  natkxial  energy  strat- 
egy to  include  measures  already  in  legtelatton 
before  ttw  Congress.  Among  tfiese  acttons 
are:  reforming  State  publk:  utility  regulatton  to 


encourage  conservatton,  adopting  nattonwkle 
erwrgy-effiderti  buikfng  codes,  improving  Fed- 
eral energy  use,  increasing  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency and  renewatiies  in  tfie  Federal  energy 
R&D  budget,  and  removing  barriers  to  the  utili- 
zatton  of  natural  gas. 

The  academy  also  advocates  tfiat  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  take  a  progressive,  leadership  role 
intematkxially.  Tfw  negotiations  on  climate 
change  present  an  opportunity  for  ttie  United 
States  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  responsitile 
friend  of  tfie  worid's  environment.  Tfiis  resolu- 
tk>n  will  put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of 
positive  domestic  arx]  international  actkxi. 

H.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  its  report,  "Policy  Implications  of  Green- 
house Warming."  has  found  that — 

Increases  in  atmospheric  greenhouse  gas 
concentrations  probably  will  be  followed  by 
increases  in  average  atmoepheric  tempera- 
ture; 

We  cannot  predict  how  rapidly  these 
changes  will  occur,  how  intense  they  will  be, 
or  what  regional  changes  in  temperature, 
precipitation,  wind  speed,  and  frost  occur- 
rence can  be  expected; 

General  circulation  models  project  that  an 
Increase  in  greenhouse  gas  concentrations 
equivalent  to  a  doubling  of  the  preindustrial 
level  of  atmospheric  CO2  would  produce  glob- 
al average  temperature  increases  between  1.9 
degrees  and  5.2  degrees  C(3.4  degrees  and  9.4 
degrees  F); 

The  temperature  increases  of  a  few  degrees 
projected  for  the  next  century  are  not  only 
lairge  in  recent  historical  terms,  but  could 
also  carry  the  planet  into  largely  unknown 
territory; 

So  far,  no  large  or  rapid  increases  in  the 
global  average  temperature  have  occurred, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  yet  of  imminent 
rapid  changre,  but  if  the  higher  greneral  cir- 
culation models  projections  prove  to  be  ac- 
curate, substantial  responses  would  be  need- 
ed, and  the  stresses  on  this  planet  and  its  in- 
habitants would  be  serious; 

There  are  numerous  cost-effective  actions 
we  as  a  nation  could  take  that  would  con- 
stitute prudent  insurance; 

The  United  States  could  reduce  its  green- 
house gas  emissions  by  10  to  40  percent  of 
their  1990  level  at  very  low  cost; 

Despite  the  great  uncertainties,  green- 
house warming  is  a  potential  threat  suffi- 
cient to  justify  action  now,  some  current  ac- 
tions could  reduce  the  speed  and  magnitude 
of  greenhouse  warming,  and  others  could 
prepare  people  and  natural  systems  of  plants 
and  animals  for  future  adjustments  to  the 
conditions  likely  to  accompany  greenhouse 
warming; 

Effective  action  to  slow  greenhouse  warm- 
ing will  require  international  effort  regard- 
less of  policies  in  the  United  States  and 
many  of  the  cost-effective  options  appro- 
priate for  the  United  States  are  also  applica- 
ble in  other  countries,  including  developing 
nations; 

The  position  of  the  United  States  as  the 
current  largest  emitter  of  greenhouse  gases 
means  that  action  in  the  rest  of  the  world 


will  be  effective  only  if  the  United  Staes 
does  it  share; 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  its  report,  "Policy  Implications  of  Green- 
house Warming,"  has  reconunended  that  the 
United  SUtes: 

(1)  Continue  the  aggressive  phaseout  of 
CPC  and  other  halocarbon  emissions  and  the 
development  of  substitutes  that  minimize  or 
eliminate  greenhouse  gas  emissions; 

(2)  Study  in  detail  the  "full  social  cost 
pricing"  of  energy,  with  a  goal  of  gradually 
introducing  such  a  system; 

(3)  Reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases  during  energy  use  and  consumption  by 
enhancing  conservation  and  efficiency; 

(4)  Make  greenhouse  warming  a  key  factor 
in  planning  for  our  future  energy  supply  mix. 
The  United  States  should  adopt  a  systems 
approach  that  considers  the  interactions 
among  supply,  conversion,  end  use,  and  ex- 
ternal effects  in  imi>roving  the  economics 
and  performance  of  the  overall  energy  sys- 
tem; 

(5)  Reduce  global  deforestation; 

(6)  Explore  a  moderate  domestic  reforest- 
ation program  and  support  international  re- 
forestation efforts; 

(7)  Maintain  basic,  applied,  and  experi- 
mental agricultural  research  to  help  farmers 
and  commerce  adapt  to  climate  change  and 
thus  ensure  ample  food; 

(8)  Make  water  supply  more  robust  by  cop- 
ing with  present  variability  by  increasing  ef- 
ficiency of  use  through  water  markets  and 
by  better  management  of  present  systems  of 
supply; 

(9)  Plan  margins  of  safety  for  long-lived 
structures  to  take  into  consideration  pos- 
sible climate  change; 

(10)  Move  to  slow  present  losses  in 
biodiversity; 

(11)  Continue  and  expand  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  data  that  provide  an 
uninterrupted  record  of  the  evolving  climate 
and  of  data  that  are  (or  will  become)  needed 
for  the  Improvement  and  testing  of  climate 
models; 

(12)  Improve  weather  forecasts,  especially 
of  extremes,  for  weeks  and  seasons  to  ease 
adaptation  to  climate  change; 

(13)  Continue  to  identify  those  mechanisms 
that  play  a  significant  role  in  the  climatic 
response  to  changing  concentrations  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Develop  and/or  improve 
quantification  of  all  such  mechanisms  at  a 
scale  appropriate  for  climate  models; 

(14)  Conduct  field  research  on  entire  sys- 
tems of  species  over  many  years  to  learn  how 
CO]  enrichment  alters  the  mix  of  species  and 
changes  the  total  production  or  quality  of 
biomass.  Research  should  be  accelerated  to 
determine  how  greenhouse  warming  might 
affect  biodiversity; 

(15)  Strengthen  research  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  global  change  and  green- 
house warming; 

(16)  Undertake  research  and  development 
projects  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
both  the  potential  of  geoengineering  options 
to  offset  global  warming  and  their  possible 
side-effects; 

(17)  The  United  States  should  resume  full 
participation  in  international  programs  to 
slow  population  growth  and  should  contrib- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ute  Its  share  to  tl^ir  nnancial  and  other  sup- 
port; and 

(18)  The  United  States  should  participate 
folly  with  ofllclal  i  at  an  appropriate  level  In 
International  agreements  and  In  programs  to 
address  greenhouse  warming,  Including  dip- 
lomatic conventions  and  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts:  Nt>w,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  it  is  the  sinse  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives thati  the  United  States  Imple- 
ment the  reconumendations  of  the  National 
Academy  of  SclMices  In  its  report  "Policy 
Implications  of  Greenhouse  Warming' 


USE  WARMING 
ESOLUnON  OF  1991 


A.  GEPHARDT 


Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
to  reduce  global  warnv 


g: 

response 

HON.  R1C1 , 

MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSd  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednescay,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Phil  Sharp  and  a  number  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Greenhouse 
Warming  Response  Resolution  of  1991.  This 
resolution  calls  ont  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  implemeft  promptfy  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ni 
port  caHing  for 
ing. 

Americans  knof  full  well  the  risks  of  de- 
pendence on  insecure  foreign  oil  supplies,  and 
this  year  we  hopq  to  enact  a  natxMiial  er>ergy 
policy  to  reduce  ttt>se  risks. 

In  recent  years; we  have  tiecome  aware  of 
yet  arxXher  risk  associated  with  our  patterns 
of  erwrgy  use — tie  prospect  of  a  potentially 
catastrophic  warm  ng  of  our  climate.  We  would 
be  remiss  If  durinq  our  conskleratksn  of  energy 
policy  we  do  not  lUso  take  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  emerging  risks  posed  by  the  likeli- 
hood of  gtobaJ  ciirvate  change. 

The  National  Academy  reports  that  since 
the  industrial  revolutwn.  the  concentratton  of 
greenhouse  gasef  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
has  increased  byj  approximately  50  percent. 
Linked  to  many  forns  of  ecorxxnc  activity,  but 
particularly  to  energy  use,  these  corKentra- 
tions  are  rising  ra^ly,  and  in  the  absence  of 
policy  changes  cafi  be  expected  to  continue  to 
dose.  I 

The  Natmrai  Academy  of  Sciences  panel- 
chaired  by  formeri  Senator  Daniel  Evans  and 
composed  of  somfe  of  the  Nation's  best  minds 
in  science,  ecorK>aiics,  arxj  pubic  policy — has 
emphasized  that  suttstantial  uncertainty  exists 
over  the  timing  pr  consequences  of  gtobal 
warming.  Decade^  may  pass  before  we  have 
developed  the  mo^lels  we  need  to  predKt  with 
confidence  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  we 
face. 

has  argued  forcefully  for 
exists  for  a  temperature 
swiftness  and  sub- 
lly  as  great  again 
the  Ice  Age.  As  ttie  re- 
temperature  increases  of 
for  the  next  century 
are  not  only  Iarg4  in  recent  historicaJ  terms, 
but  could  also  carry  the  planet  into  largely  urv 
known  territory.''  We  need  an  insurarKe  pol- 
icy—one thst  dofs  not  break  the  bank,  but 
one  ttwt  is  serioM  and  that  produces  real 
changes  in  curreri  patterns  of  erwrgy  use. 


Yet  the 
action.  The 
change  of 
stanlial 
as  has  occufred 

a  few  degrees 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  academy  has  argued  for  a  broad  range 
of  acttons:  A  more  aggressive  phaseout  of 
chkjrofluorocartxjns,  reduced  deforestation,  re- 
forestatk>n,  arxJ  a  commitmerrt  to  intemattonal 
leadership,  so  far  lacking,  by  the  United 
States. 

The  academy  has  argued  especially  force- 
fully that  we  pursue  a  cost-effective  insurance 
policy  based  on  greater  energy  efftcierwy:  Im- 
proved appliar)ce  and  autoniobile  fuel  effi- 
cierKy  standards,  the  devek)pment  of  an  en- 
ergy pricing  system  that  accounts  for  the  ex- 
ternal costs  of  energy — including  tfx)se  related 
to  energy  security — nationwide  energy-efficient 
buikling  codes,  reforms  to  State  utility  regula- 
tion to  encourage  conservation,  improved  Fed- 
eral and  industrial  energy  efficiency,  and  ag- 
gressive development  of  renewable  arxJ  dearv 
er  fuels. 

These  investments — utterly  ignored  by  the 
administration  in  its  er>ergy  policy — also  woukj 
enhance  our  Nation's  energy  security.  They 
also  coukj  enhance  our  ecorwmic  competitive- 
ness arxj  woukJ  reduce  air  pollutk}n.  The 
academy  also  estimates  that  these  steps 
coukl  reduce  the  generatkKi  of  greenhouse 
gases  by  between  1 0  and  40  percent — at  little 
or  moderate  economic  cost. 

The  prospects  of  additional  disruption  in 
Middle  East  energy  supplies  and  of  global  en- 
vironmental change  argue  forcefully,  in  my 
view,  for  a  sustained  and  consistent  policy  of 
investmerrt  in  energy  effciency,  renewable  en- 
ergy, and  in  ttie  devetopment  of  clean  fuels 
like  natural  gas. 

I  urge  by  colleagues  to  review  carefully  the 
ttwughtful  reasoning  that  has  gone  into  this  re- 
port, among  ttie  most  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative of  those  yet  performed.  In  suggest- 
ing a  reasonable,  thoughtful  path,  these  sci- 
entists have  rendered  a  particulariy  distin- 
guished publK  service.  Now  it  is  our  turn. 


April  24,  1991 


LIONEL  STEWART  HONORED  BY 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  FOR  YEARS  OF 
DEDICATED  SERVICE 


HON.  DIANA  R0S4IH11NEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  1991,  Associate  Special  Agent-in-Charge 
Lionel  Stewart  will  retire  from  the  Miami  Fiekj 
Office  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency.  South 
Ftorida,  and  our  Natton,  has  tienefited  from  his 
40  years  of  Government  service.  South  Ftorida 
will  tnjiy  miss  his  special  dednation  to  making 
our  streets  arxJ  neighbortioods  safe. 

Mr.  Stewart  tiegan  his  Government  servk» 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  September  11,  1950.  He 
served  his  country  in  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Viet- 
nam, and  later  retired  as  chief  warrant  offner 
in  March  31,  1971. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Stewart  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  special  agent  to  ttie  San  Fran- 
cisco Division  on  April  10,  1971.  He  pro- 
gressed through  the  ranks  with  outstanding 
performance  at  various  posts  across  ttie  coun- 
try. He  amved  in  Miami,  FL,  in  1988.  When 
Mr.  Stewart  retires  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  he 
wil  have  devoted  hinriself  to  40  years  of  Gov- 


ernment sen/ice  tx>th  in  ttie  military  and  in 
Federal  law  enforcemenL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Stewart  for 
his  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  freedom  both  out- 
side our  borders  as  a  U.S.  soMier  and  inside 
our  borders  as  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Stewart's  dedica- 
tion will  be  emulated  by  others  in  the  law  erv 
forcement  community.  It  is  the  willingness  of 
men  and  women  like  Mr.  Stewart,  to  serve 
their  country,  that  keeps  our  homes  safe. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARNOLD 
SCHWARZENEGGER 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Amokj  Schwarzenegger  for  his 
work  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  He  is  an  ap- 
propriate role  model  for  young  and  old  alike  in 
advocating  the  benefits  of  keeping  fit  and  ac- 
tive. 

Mr.  Schwarzenegger  has  worked  selflessly 
and  tirelessly  to  promote  the  importance  of 
staying  in  shape  and  getting  Involved  in  sports 
activities.  AmokJ  is  planning  on  meeting  with 
the  Governors  of  all  50  States  this  year  and 
urging  that  all  school  districts  have  strong 
physKal  education  classes  from  kindergarten 
to  grade  12.  He  also  is  urging  that  okler  Amer- 
icans have  access  to  facilities  and  programs 
that  encourage  physcal  fitness. 

Thousands  of  sctiool  children  nattonwide 
have  heard  Arnokl  talk  about  staying  in  shape. 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  Arnold  come  to  one 
of  the  schools  in  my  district,  Steelton  Elemen- 
tary School,  on  the  eve  of  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month.  I  was  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  ttie  resolutton  designating  May  1991 
as  National  PhysKal  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month,  and  I  am  very  glad  tiiat  AmoW  is  bring- 
ing his  message  to  the  students  of  Steelton 
Elementary  School,  a  message  tfiat  I  am  sure 
these  students  will  never  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  praising  Amokl 
Schwarzenegger  for  his  dednated  efforts  in 
helping  to  make  America  more  healthy  and 
more  active. 


MODIFICATION  OF  TAX  CODE 

NEEDED 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  today  to  modify  ttie  tax  ad- 
nfiinistratk>n  F)rovisk>ns  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  two  important  respects.  My  bill  wodd 
require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  waive 
interest  assessments  on  tax  delinquencies 
wtien  ttie  delinquency  was  due  to  erroneous 
informatkxi  given  to  a  taxpayer  by  the  IRS. 
Second,  it  woukJ  pennit  the  IRS  to  waive  inter- 
est if  the  impositton  of  interest  wouki  be 
against  equity  or  good  cortscience. 


Apnl  24,  1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several  weeks,  I 
have  been  contacted  by  constituents  on  this 
very  issue.  In  one  case,  a  constituent  relied  in 
good  faith  on  an  interpretatnn  of  the  law  by 
an  IRS  agent.  It  later  devek>ped  that  the  IRS 
agent  was  incorrect,  arxj  my  constituent  was 
required  to  pay  back  taxes,  penalties,  and  in- 
terest After  conskleratk)n,  tt^e  IRS  agreed  to 
waive  ttie  penalties,  but  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  waive  interest  My  bill  wouM  provide 
ttiat  auttx>rity. 

In  another  case,  a  small  nonprofit  organiza- 
tkxi  in  my  congressk>nal  district  was  assessed 
interest  and  penalties  for  back  taxes.  Again, 
the  IRS  waived  the  penalties  on  good  con- 
science grounds,  but  did  not  have  the  autlior- 
ity  to  waive  Interest  My  t)ill  would  provide  that 
authority  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  shouk)  have  a  neg- 
ligit)le  impact  on  Federal  receipts  and  is  an 
eminently  fair  measure.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islatkxi  will  insure  faith  in  our  voluntary  system 
of  income  tax  compliance,  and  I  urge  its  en- 
actment in  this  Congress. 

A  technk^l  descriptk>n  of  my  legislatk>n  fol- 
k>ws: 

Description  of  Legislation  Providing  an 
abatement  or  waiver  of  interest  on 
Certain  Tax  Deficiencieb 

present  law 

Provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
authorize  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
impose  penalties  on  tax  deficiencies.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  discretion  to 
waive  penalties,  and  Is  required  to  waive 
penalties  if  the  tax  deficiency  was  the  sole 
result  of  erroneous  information  grlven  to  the 
taxpayer  in  writing  by  an  a^rent  of  the  IRS 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  an  agent  of 
thelRS. 

In  addition,  the  IRS  is  required  to  Impose 
interest  on  tax  deficiencies.  Whereas  the  IRS 
has  discretion  to  waive  penalties,  the  IRS 
may  waive  interest  in  only  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  the  1966  Tax  Re- 
form Act  authorized  a  waiver  of  interest  if 
the  tax  deficiency  was  solely  the  result  of  a 
delay  or  error  by  an  IRS  agent  in  performing 
a  ministerial  act.  In  addition,  no  interest  Is 
generally  Imposed  on  erroneous  refunds  until 
the  IRS  issues  a  demand  for  payment. 

Several  Courts  have  held  that  absent  a  spe- 
cific statutory  exemption,  the  IRS  has  no 
authority  to  waive  Interest.  In  Prtess  v.  Unit- 
ed States,  42  F.  Supp.  89,  (1941),  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Elastem  District  of  Wash- 
ington held  that  a  taxpayer  who  relied  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  tax  laws  by  the  IRS, 
which  the  IRS  later  reversed,  could  still  be 
assessed  interest  on  the  deficiency  because 
interest  is  not  a  penalty;  It  is  merely  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  money.  Likewise,  in 
United  States  v.  Means.  621  F.  2d.  236  (1960), 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
there  is  no  "good  faith"  exception  to  accn- 
mulation  of  interest. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  contains  two  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  IRS  impose  Interest  on 
tax  deficiencies.  First,  the  IRS  is  required  to 
waive  interest  if  the  taxpayer  relied  on  ad- 
vice given  by  an  agent  of  the  IRS  in  writing, 
8i)eciflcally  requested  the  advice  in  writing, 
and  the  taxpayer  provided  adequate  or  accu- 
rate Information  with  respect  to  the  tax 
Issue  involved.  Thus,  the  bill  would  overrule 
the  Priess  decision. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  the  IRS  to 
waive  interest  if  the  imi>osltion  of  interest 
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would  be   against   "equity   and  good   con- 
science". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  legislation  is  effective  for  interest  ac- 
cruing after  Deceml>er  31, 1990. 


THE  MANATEE  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  CHARIfS  L  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  introduce  ttie  Manatee  Protectkxi  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislatkKi  will  direct  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  of  mettiods  and  devk^s  to 
protect  manatees  from  injuries  caused  by  ves- 
sels. After  ttie  study  is  conducted,  the  Sec- 
retary must  ttien  issue  regulatk>ns  requiring 
that  ttie  vessels  use  the  methods  and  devices 
devek>ped  under  ttie  study 

Manatees  are  harmless,  gentle  creatures 
wh«h  exist  primarily  in  my  tiome  State  of  Ftor- 
kla.  Ttiese  gray-skinned  mammoths  once 
were  found  in  most  coastal  waters  from  North 
Carolina  to  southem  Texas.  Now  their  home  is 
alrrxist  entirely  restricted  to  Fkirida,  wtiere 
ttiey  are  struggling  to  survive. 

They  live  and  breed  in  warm  water  and  carv 
not  survive  in  the  winter  ocean.  Ttiey  are  huge 
beasts— gentle  and  slow  moving-— and  they 
are  stiy.  Mammals  may  grow  to  tie  15  feet 
long  and  weigh  as  much  as  1,500  pounds, 
manatees  are  vegetarians,  and  feed  on  sub- 
merged plants,  growing  near  ttie  surface  of 
our  streams  and  canals 

But  nx>st  of  ttiese  creatures  are  being 
slaughtered,  not  t>y  commercial  businesses, 
but  by  ordinary  people,  driving  motor  boats. 
Because  ttiey  are  air-breathing  mammals,  they 
must  stay  near  the  water's  surface,  where 
they  are  more  vulnerat)le  to  boats.  To  a  mana- 
tee, a  speeding  boat  is  more  hazardous  than 
disease,  weattier,  poachers,  or  alligators,  for 
Its  propeller  trades  can  cut  a  manatee's  2-inch 
hkJe  to  ribtx>ns. 

Manatees  have  tieen  protected  t>y  law  since 
1907.  Yet  ttiey  are  still  fighting  to  be  taken  off 
the  endangered  species  list  I  hope  the  mana- 
tee will  not  follow  ttieir  larger  relative,  Stellar's 
sea  cow,  into  extinctkin. 


DEAR  SIR:  YOUR  MONTHLY 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PREMIUM 
IS  NO  LONGER  $165.87;  IT  IS  $557.99 


HON.  FORITSEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  major 
reform  of  ttie  NatkMi's  health  insurance  system 
and  a  strong,  natkinal  system  of  cost  contain- 
ment. 

Anyone  wtio  doutits  this  shoukl  ask  a  retired 
insurance  agent  from  central  Illinois  wtio  re- 
cently wrote  me,  reporting  ttiat  he  got  the  fd- 
kwving  letter  from  his  former  empktyer — if s  ttie 
kind  of  letter  that  woukJ  ruin  anyone's  day: 
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You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  monthly 
premium  rates  for  the  Health  Benefits  Con- 
tinuation Plan  have  been  changed  effective 
January  1,  1991:  Eligibility:  Self  +  2— New 
rates  (1991):  »5S7.99:  Old  rates  (1990):  S166.87. 

I  asked  Nm  whettier  ttiere  was  any  expla- 
natkm.  No,  and  he  had  no  claims. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  for  reform. 


SALUTE  TO  DESIGNERS  AND 
DRAFTSMEN  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  ttie  week 
of  April  1-5  was  designated  as  "Natkinal 
Drafting  Week"  by  ttie  American  Design  Draft- 
ing Association.  This  week  was  set  askJe  to 
honor  the  more  ttian  360,000  designers  arxJ 
draftsmen  in  America 

These  designers  and  draftsmen  contritxjte  a 
high  level  of  skill  and  preciskm  to  ttie  corv 
struction  of  ttie  buildings  in  whch  we  work,  ttie 
tiomes  in  whk:h  we  live,  and  ttie  sctiools 
where  our  chiktren  are  educated.  All  of  us 
tienefit  from  ttteir  outstanding  work. 

It  is  for  tills  reason  ttiat  we  must  educate  a 
new  generation  of  designers  and  draftsmen  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  21st  century.  One 
institution  whk:h  is  doing  this  with  great  suc- 
cess is  ttie  Hall  Institute  of  Technotogy  in 
Pawtucket,  Rl. 

The  Hall  Institute  has  gained  a  reputatk}n 
for  giving  its  students  ttie  skills  needed  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  critical  fiekj.  Their  students  gain 
experience  ttiat  alkiws  them  to  make  ttie  suc- 
cessful transition  to  a  highly  competitive  job 
market 

In  judging  for  ttie  1991  National  Drafting 
Contest,  six  students  from  the  Hall  Institute  re- 
ceived top  awards.  Ttie  success  of  ttiese  six 
students — Tricia  Horton  of  Norton,  MA;  Davkl 
Hogue  of  Woonsocket,  Rl;  Tracy  Jacinto  of 
South  Dartmouth,  MA;  Rebecca  Sown  of  War- 
wick, Rl;  Joseph  Lamarre  of  Oakland,  Rl,  and 
Patricia  Fontaine  of  Portsmouth.  Rl — can  be 
attritxjted  to  the  combination  of  ttieir  tiard  work 
and  ttie  sctiool's  strong  curriculum  and  tal- 
ented instructional  staff. 

Within  the  next  40  years,  ttie  equivalent  of 
anottier  America  will  tie  txiilt  in  this  country.  I 
am  confident  ttiat  the  extensive  training  as 
drafters,  interior  design  technicians,  and  com- 
puter-aided draft  operators  that  hundreds  of 
New  Englanders  have  received  at  the  Hall  In- 
stitute will  tielp  make  this  a  successful  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  I  salute  ttie  360,000  designers 
and  draftsmen  in  America,  and  all  ttie  students 
wtio  aspire  to  join  their  ranks. 


il 
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CABLE  SUBSCRIBERS  PROTECTION 
A  TT  OF  1991 


HON.  IJOHN  BRYANT 

OFTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESEMTATIVGS 

Wednesi  lay.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  I 
have  been  a  voc|U  opponent  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  cattle  industry  has  used  its 
monopoly  power  to  control  minions  of  caUe 
subscribers'  acce^  to  over-the-air  broadcasts. 

Today,  in  order  Ito  rectify  this  situation,  I  am 
pleased  to  annom^  that  I  am  introducing  the 
CaUe  Subscriber^  Protection  Act  of  1991. 
This  legislation  isj  urgently  needed  to  assure 
our  Nation's  cabi*  viewers  access  to  all  the 
local,  over-the-aif  broadcast  signals  which 
have  been  licens^  by  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  to  serve  thfese  subscribers  as  well  as 
folks  wtw  only  ha4e  access  to  direct  broadcast 
signals. 

Due  to  several  pourt  decisions  and  to  neg- 
igence  on  Vhe  pai\  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission^  America's  cable  subscrit>- 
ers  no  longer  haye  the  basic  protection  of  a 
reasonable  must-tarry  rule,  to  assure  them 
access  to  all  loca^  broadcast  signals.  Since  rt 
is  unlikely  ttiat  caQle  subscribers  in  any  market 
win  soon  have  thejchowe  of  two  or  more  catHe 
operators,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  the  potetrtial  abuse  of  the  morxipoly 
power  of  the  cablq  operator. 

The  legislatk>n  I  am  introducing  today  will 
formally  link  cable's  compulsory  Iner^e  with 
tocai  statksn  must-carry  rules.  As  my  col- 
leagues well  krx)wi  tt>e  compulsory  Ik^ense  en- 
ables cable  to  take  and  transmit — without  per- 
mission and  wittit)ut  compensation — tfie  sig- 
nals of  any  televifkxi  statfon  it  chooses.  The 
cable  operator  ,  may  then  sell  the 
retransmission  of  tiese  kx»l  broadcast  signals 
to  cable  service  sLbscnbers,  akxig  with  other 
program  packages 

The  cable  industry  compulsory  Icense  is  an 
extraordinary  privfege  constituting  an  enor- 
mous subskly  to  fw  cable  industry — all  cour- 
tesy of  the  U.S.  I  Government.  In  my  view, 
cable  does  not  h^e  a  first  amendment  claim 
to  the  compulsory  lk»nse. 

Therefore,  tt>e  legislatkKi  I  propose  will 
amend  both  the  C3ommunKatk>ns  Act  arxj  the 
Copyright  Act  so  that  only  cable  systems  abid- 
ing by  reasonabe  must-carry  requirements 
wouU  be  eligible  {for  the  compulsory  license 
for  kx»l  signals. 

Cable  operatorsi  wtw  are  not  wilting  to  treat 
focal  statkxu  fairly  by  carrying  tfwm  on  their 
oe  required  to  do  so,  but 
these  operators  w  I  also  not  be  able  to  utilize 
the  compulsory  lie  snse  to  cany  any  focal  sta- 
tion over-the-air  br  Mdcasts. 

requirement  a  cable  opera- 
simply  the  most  recent  set 
by  the  FCC— those  which 
ware  based  on  ttis  compromise  achieved  by 
cabla  and  broadoist  industry  negotiators,  but 
ovwTulad  t>y  the  o  lurls. 

In  addWon,  my  oroposal  will  erxJ  the  prac- 
tfoe  o(  chanrwl-sh  Hing  wtiich  many  cable  op- 
erators have  use* 
dtoadvanlage  with 


Tbe  must-carry 
tor  has  to  meet  is 
of  rules  adopted 


pU  focal  stations  at  a 
respect  to  pay-for-servfoe 
programming.  Loc^  statfons  wiH  have  a  pref- 
erential voice  in  ca  Me  channel  positfoning. 
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One  final  note — the  legislatfon  I  propose 
today  will  corxjitfon  compulsory  license  for  car- 
riage on  focal  signals  only.  I  have  Intentionally 
excluded  distant  signals  for  the  simple  reason 
tfiat  the  time  to  eliminate  compulsory  license 
coverage  of  distant  signals  has  come. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  tfie  FCC's 
must-carry  rufos  were  struck  down  in  July  of 
1 985.  Those  mles,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  20  years,  merely  guaranteed  tliat  catrfe 
sut>scribers  had  access  to  their  local  televisfon 
broadcast  stations. 

While  it  seems  to  me  that  this  FCC  wel- 
comed the  court  decisfon  on  must-carry,  Corv 
grass  put  relentless  pressure  on  the  Commis- 
sion to  draw  up  new  rules.  In  fact,  some  in- 
dustry representatives  suggest  that  legislation 
I  introduced  in  1985  moved  the  various  indus- 
try partfoipants  to  achieve  a  compromise  solu- 
tion, which  the  FCC  adopted  in  1986. 

From  my  perspective,  it  was  unfortunate  in 
the  exfreme  that  several  large  caiAe  compa- 
nies ignored  the  compromise  whfoh  was 
agreed  to  by  their  association  representatives 
arxJ  challenged  the  new  rules  in  court.  Again, 
tiie  court  fourxj  that  ttie  revised  rules  vfolated 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  cable  operators. 

We  are  once  again  in  a  position  wtiere 
cable  operators  control  the  fate  of  many  local 
broadcasters — especially  putjiic  and  independ- 
ent stations.  We  cannot  alfow  this  situation  to 
continue. 

It  serves  no  purpose  here  to  criticize  tt>e 
court  decisions,  although  I  view  ttiem  as  grant- 
ing first  amendment  rights  to  rTX>nopoty  publk; 
utilities.  It  also  is  not  my  intent  to  cast  asper- 
sfons  on  ttie  FCC  for  using  an  unsustainable 
rationale  for  the  last  versfon  of  ttie  carriage 
rules. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  fix  this  situatfon  once 
arxJ  for  all — t)efore  It  gets  worse  arxJ  in  a  marv 
ner  in  which  neittier  the  courts  nor  ttie  FCC 
can  overrule  a  solution  whfoh  is  clearly  in  the 
publk:  interest 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  det>ate  ttie  need  for 
carriage  rules — ttiat  has  t>een  done  at  great 
length  already.  I  simply  want  to  reemphasize 
my  continued  concern  for  the  fate  of  focal 
txoadcasters  and  consumers  In  an  arena  now 
totally  controlled  by  cabie  operators  wtio  di- 
rectly compete  with  the  over-the-air  broad- 
caster for  tiieir  share  of  the  audience. 

Whifo  I  am  one  of  free  televisfon's  most 
vocal  critics  when  it  comes  to  issues  like  chil- 
dren's programming,  I  still  strongly  believe  in 
ttie  promise  and  responsitiility  of  focal  broad- 
casters to  serve  their  communities.  Local 
broadcasts — both  radfo  and  televisfon — are 
ttie  most  democratic  of  all  means  of  mass 
communfoations.  These  broadcast  stations 
provide  every  American — in  every  commu- 
nity— with  vast  amounts  of  information  and  en- 
tertainment programming  every  day  at  atiso- 
lutely  no  ctiarge. 

Local  over-ttie-air  broadcast  is  truly  a  uni- 
versal servfoe  availatile  to  virtually  everyone 
with  very  littte  regard  for  income  and  no  re- 
gard for  social  status. 

Cat>fo  servfoe — even  If  It  does  provkle  some 
very  worlhwtiile  additional  programming — 
clearly  is  not  a  universal  servfoe.  With  average 
prices  in  ttie  range  of  S20  per  month,  millfons 
of  fower  income  Americans  do  not  now— end 
wil  not  in  ttie  foreseeable  future — have  access 
to  catHe  televisfon. 
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Therefore,  it  is  very  important  ttiat  free  TV 
continue  to  be  a  dynamfo  communk:atfons 
force  in  this  countiy.  Since  over  45  millfon 
Americans  today  depend  on  cabie  for  their  tel- 
evision receptfon,  we  as  communications  pol- 
cymakers  simply  cannot  alfow  the  local  cabto 
operator — who  controls  this  reception  pipe- 
line— to  determine  which  focal  free  TV  stations 
reach  ttiose  sutiscribers  and  whfoh  stations  do 
not 

Cabfo  now  reaches  well  over  half  of  all  U.S. 
homes.  It  is  ot>vfous  ttiat  few  local  stations 
whfoh  do  not  have  catile  channel  positions  will 
fong  survive.  The  demise  of  local  stations  be- 
cause they  are  not  carried  on  cattle  would 
constitute  a  foss  not  only  to  catile  sutiscribers, 
but  to  the  over-the-air  television  audience  for 
wtiom  local  stations  are  their  only  source  of 
tetevisfon  news,  information  and  entertairv 
ment. 

While  catile  systems  once  happily  carried 
every  focal  station,  this  situation  has  changed 
as  cable  has  emerged  as  a  direct  competitor 
of  broadcast  television.  Today,  a  typfoal  cable 
system  has  sales  people  on  ttie  street  selling 
advertising  time  on  cabte  programs  direcUy 
opposite  focal  station  programming. 

Competition,  as  a  rule,  is  beneficial  to  corv- 
sumers.  Competition  whk:h  is  tieneficial  must 
also  be  fair,  because,  in  the  competition  whfoh 
pits  over-the-air  television  stations  against 
catAe  operators,  it  is  not  cable  sut>scribers 
afone  wtio  are  impacted  by  an  operator's  pro- 
gramming decisions,  but  nonsut)scribers  as 
well. 

When  cable  systems  may  drop  focal  sta- 
tions— be  ttiey  publk:  networit  affiliates,  or 
independent  stations — in  order  to  increase  ttie 
audfonce  share  for  paid  catile  servfoes,  ttien 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  putilfo 
interest  and  ttie  consumers — ^for  wtiom  we  are 
ttie  ultimate  guardians. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  rectify 
the  cunent  untenable  situation.  I  wekx>me  my 
colfoagues'  support  for  this  proposal.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Sub- 
scriber Protection  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Compliance  With  Must-Carrt  Rules 
Required  for  Compulsory  License  Privi- 
LEOE8  With  Respect  to  Local  Broad- 
casts.—Section  111(c)  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  is  clause  (1)  by  stzik- 
ing  out  "where  the  carriage  of  the  slgmals" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such 
clause  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"where — 

"(A)(i)  such  secondary  transmission  takes 
place  entirely  within  the  local  service  area 
of  such  primary  transmitter;  (11)  the  carriage 
of  the  signals  is  permissible  under  the  rules, 
regrulations,  or  authorizations  of  such  Com- 
mission; and  (Hi)  the  cable  system  complies 
with  section  640  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934;  or 

"(B)(i)  such  secondary  transmission  takes 
place  In  whole  or  in  part  beyond  the  local 
service  area  of  such  primary  transmitter; 
and  (ii)  the  carriage  of  the  signals  is  permis- 
sible under  the  rules,  regulations,  or  author- 
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Izatlons    of    the    Federal    Coirnnunications 
Ck}ininl88lon.". 

(b)  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Certification  of  Carriage.— Title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"compliance  with  must-carry 
requirements 

"Sec.  640.  (a)  A  cable  system  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  if  Federal 
CoRununications  Commission  certifies  that 
the  cable  system — 

"(1)  carries,  as  part  of  the  basic  tier  of 
cable  service  regularly  provided  to  all  sub- 
scribers at  the  minimum  charge  and  to  each 
television  receiver  on  which  subscribers  re- 
ceive cable  service.  In  full  and  in  their  en- 
tirety, the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  in  accordance  with  sections  76.5  and 
76.51  through  76.62  of  title  47  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  as  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 10, 1967;  and 

"(2)  carries  each  such  station  on  the  cable 
channel  on  which  It  was  carried  on  July  19, 
1985,  or  on  the  channel  number  assigned  to 
such  station  by  the  Commission,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  television  broadcast  station,  or 
on  such  other  cable  channel  as  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  television  broadcast  station. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  an  expiration  date.". 

"(c)  Definition  of  Local  Service  Area.— 
Section  111(0  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  para- 
graph (containing  the  definition  of  local 
service  area  of  a  primary  transmitter)  and 
Inserting  the  following: 

"The  'local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter,' in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast 
station,  comprises:  (1)  the  area  in  which  such 
station  is  entitled  to  Insist  upon  Its  signal 
being  retransmitted  by  a  cable  system  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  authoriza- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  effect  on  April  15,  1976,  or  (2)  the 
area  extending  50  air  miles  trom  the  ref- 
erence point  (as  defined  in  {76.53  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  of  the  station's 
community  of  Mcense,  if  the  cable  system's 
principal  headend  is  located  within  such 
area,  or  (3)  the  area  of  dominant  influence  in 
which  the  station  is  located,  as  demarcated 
In  the  ARB  Television  Market  Analysis  for 
the  most  recent  year  (or.  If  the  ARB  Tele- 
vision Market  Analysis  ceased  to  be  pub- 
lished, such  equivalent  area  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Register  of  Copyrights);  or 
in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast  station 
licensed  by  an  appropriate  governmental  au- 
thority of  Canada  or  Mexico,  the  area  in 
which  it  would  be  entitled  to  Insist  upon  its 
signal  being  retransmitted  if  it  were  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  station  subject  to  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  authorizations.  The 
'local  service  area  of  a  primary  transmitter', 
In  the  case  of  a  radio  broadcast  station  com- 
prises the  primary  service  area  of  such  sta- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.". 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  LEVINSON 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLDfllNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Sam 
Levinson,  a  most  remarkable  citizen.  Sam 
Levinson  is  one  of  those  indivkluals  who 
PreskJent  Bush  described  wtien  he  referred  to 
the  "thousand  points  of  light"  He  is  one  of  the 
many  persons  who  by  their  unselfish  giving  to 
their  community  help  make  America  what  it  is 
today. 

Sam  Levinson,  who  is  84  years  okl,  will  be 
receiving  an  award  from  the  J.C.  Penneys  De- 
partment Store  for  the  countless  hours  he  has 
spent  at  Rub)en  Dario  MkJdIe  School  in  Miami 
helping  youngsters  with  math  and  reading 
them  poetry.  Next  rrwnth,  the  Dade  County 
Public  Schools  will  also  give  him  an  award  for 
his  volunteer  work  in  tfie  school  system. 

Although  surgery  last  January  has  forced 
him  to  cut  back  some  of  his  activities,  Mr.  Lev- 
inson still  travels  regulariy  to  the  school  to 
help  out  in  any  way  he  can. 

Amorig  many  community  activities,  he  is  on 
the  board  of  Erectors  and  secretary  of  Ns 
condominium.  He  also  serves  on  ttie  We  Care 
Committee  of  the  West  Dade  YMCA.  Its  direc- 
tor, Sheila  Gerard,  runs  an  after  school  out- 
reach program  for  youngsters  at  Sweetwater 
Elementary  School  wtiere  Sam  helps  out. 

If  that  is  not  enough  alxxit  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Levinson  also  recently  got  his  name  print- 
ed on  a  Flagler  Street  bus  bench  tfiat  sings 
his  praises.  The  berx:h  reads,  "Sam  Levinson, 
the  Perfect  Role  Model  For  All  Senior  Citi- 
zens." Mr.  Levinson  got  his  nanw  on  the 
t>ench  Isecause  he  notned  it  was  txoken.  He 
called  the  Bus  Bench  Co.  in  Hialeah  and  sakJ 
that  many  older  people  needed  the  bench. 
What  surprised  the  bench  company  was  that 
Sam  Levinson  was  not  using  the  bench,  but 
he  was  thinking  of  his  neighbors. 

I  admire  Mr.  Sam  Levinson.  He  is  truly  an 
inspiration  arxl  a  fellow  citizen  we  shoukj  taitor 
our  lives  after.  I  am  proud  to  txing  him  to  the 
attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  and  tfie  American 
pdbiK.  Sam  Levirtson — one  of  Miami's  many 
contributk>ns  to  the  tfxxjsand  points  of  light 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOYCE  HOLT 


SEC.  S.  EFRCnVB  DAIS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  l>e 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attentkxi  to  Mrs.  Joyce  Holt  of  Stewart 
CkHJnty,  IN.  Mrs.  Holt  has  served  for  many 
years  as  the  county's  publk:  health  nurse  and 
has  made  immeasurable  contributk>ns  to  inv 
proving  the  overall  health  of  the  people  of  tlie 
county. 

One  physkaan  in  the  county.  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
recalls  that  when  Mrs.  Holt  cams  to  woric  in 
Stewart  (Dounty,  the  county  had  high  rates  of 
tubercuk>sis  and  infant  mortality  arxj  k>w  rates 
of  chikjhood  immunizatkxis.  He  credits  Mrs. 
Holt  with  reversing  tfiose  indk»tk>ns  of  tfie 
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health  of  tfie  people  of  Stewart  County.  Rates 
of  tubercuk)sis  and  infant  mortality  are  kTw 
while  chiUhood  inrYnunizatkm  rates  are  high. 

In  additkxi,  Mrs.  Holt  was  instrumental  in 
devek)ping  the  design  of  the  new  Health  De- 
partment arKJ  Primary  Care  Center  in  Dover, 
TN,  for  whteh  she  was  recently  horwred.  In 
gratitude  for  all  of  her  work,  k>cal  civic  and 
business  leaders  designated  a  day  in  her 
honor. 

Mrs.  Holt  is  just  one  example  of  how  one 
dedcated  person  can  change  the  lives  of  so 
many  ottiers.  All  of  us  can  learn  from  her  hard 
work  and  her  devotxxi  to  helping  others: 

Joyce  Holt  Honored  by  Chamber,  Friends 

(By  Janlne  Hamilton-Settle) 

Many  may  feel  that  Stewart  County's 
health  services  have  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  but  even  with  the  Inadequacies, 
one  lady  honored  in  Dover  last  week  has 
been  a  modern  day  Florence  Nightingale. 

Feb.  19  was  Joyce  Holt  Day  in  Stewart 
County  in  recognition  of  her  contributions 
as  a  public  health  nurse.  The  day  culminated 
with  a  banquet  in  her  honor  at  Brandon 
Springs  Group  Camp  sponsored  by  the  Stew- 
art County  (Hiamber  of  Commerce. 

On  hand  were  several  local  community 
leaders  and  working  associates  of  Mrs. 
Holt's.  Some  of  them  offered  remarks,  many 
humorous,  and  all  underlined  with  fond 
memories  of  Mrs.  Holt's  association  with  the 
Stewart  County  Health  Department. 

Mrs.  Crutcher  recalled  that  Mrs.  Holt  was 
Instrumental  in  determining  the  design  of 
the  new  Health  Department  and  F>rimary 
Care  Center  on  Tenn.  49. 

"She  drew  a  floor  plan  of  the  health  de- 
partment. When  the  architect  finally  came, 
he  was  handed  a  piece  of  paper.  She  had 
drawn  out  everything,  including  where  all 
the  examining  rooms  would  be,  the  rest- 
rooms  and  plug-ins,  the  doors,  and  even  the 
way  the  doors  should  swing,"  Mrs.  Crutcher 
said. 

Local  attorney  William  D.  "Billy"  Howell 
described  Mrs.  Holt  as  a  "ray  of  sunshine"  in 
the  county,  and  thanked  her  for  her  leader- 
ship In  getting  the  modem  health  depart- 
ment facility  built. 

John  R.  Wallace,  CEO  of  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank  graduated  along  with  Mrs.  Holt 
In  1959  ft'om  Stewart  County  High  School. 

Wallace  brought  along  a  copy  of  the  SCHS 
Bonanza  yearbook  that  took  the  capacity 
crowd  down  memory  lane.  Wallace  noted 
that  Mrs.  Holt's  main  ambition  while  in  high 
school  was  to  "do  my  best  whatever  I  do." 

"I  think  Joyce  has  reached  that  goal," 
Wallace  said. 

Clarksvllle  attorney,  native  Stewart 
Countian  and  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Holt,  Doug 
Parker,  said,  "I  do  appreciate  you,  the  com- 
munity appreciates  you,  and  we  all  love 
you." 

Parker  recalled  that  Mrs.  Holt  once  in- 
sisted he  get  a  tetanus  shot  when  he  sus- 
tained an  injury  to  his  hand  on  a  fishing  trip. 
He  had  to  get  the  shot  before  he  could  put 
his  boat  in  the  water,  then  he  learned  that 
he  had  to  wait  15  minutes  to  make  sure  he 
would  not  have  any  side  effects  f^m  the  tet- 
anus shot. 

Kay  Brlgham,  who  now  oversees  food  serv- 
ices in  the  Stewart  County  schools,  was  once 
a  home  economics  teachers  at  SCHS.  She 
rememberd  a  time  when  Mrs.  Holt  came  to 
speak  to  her  home  living  classes. 

"I  think  that  Joyce  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  that  has  ever  been  in  our 
county,"  Mrs.  Brlgham  said. 
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Dover  Postmaster  Ray  Sexton  said  Mrs. 
Holt  had  developeil  a  reputation  as  a  local 
expert  In  the  medial  profession.  He  quipped, 
"When  you  go  to  knost  doctors,  they  would 
^t  the  New  Englaiid  Journal  of  Medicine  or 
another  Ria^azlne,  then  let  you  know  In  a 
few  days.  But  Doc  would  always  just  ask 
Joyce."  Sexton  sal  1. 

Local  attorney  L  a  Atkins  served  as  county 
Jud^  when  Mrs.  Folt  be^an  building  up  the 
health  department 

"I  would  give  crMllt  to  Joyce  for  what  we 
have  In  Stewart  [bounty  In  the  way  of  a 
health  facility.  Wien  I  became  the  county 
Judge  we  didn't  hive  one.  We  had  nothing 
that  we  could  fall  back  on.  Since  then  we 
have  built  one.  I  fe  el  like  Joyce  and  her  staff 
are  really  taking  care  of  our  health  needs 
here  In  the  county,"  Atkins  said. 

Perhaps  no  one  understands  Mrs.  Holt's 
contributions  better  than  Dr.  Robert  Lee. 
Dover's  clinical  phrslcan. 

Lee  said,  "Joyo»  has  spent  most  of  her 
adult  life  working  for  the  people  of  Stewart 
County.  Before  she  came  here.  Stewart  Coun- 
ty was  one  of  the  t  Ighest  In  tuberculosis  and 
In  Infant  mortality,  and  lowest  In  childhood 
Immunizations.  Now,  we  have  one  of  the  low- 
est T.B.  and  infan ;  mortality  rates  and  one 
of  the  highest  chll<  Ihood  Immunization  rates, 
thanks  to  Joyce  H(  It."  Lee  said. 

"She  has  been  a  1  eader  in  home  health  care 
and,  strangely  enough,  a  leader  in  family 
planning,"  Lee  sa:  d.  noting  that  Mrs.  Holt 
once  came  to  him  I  ive  months  pregnant — but 
unaware  that  she  «  as. 

Resolutions  dene  ting  Joyce  Holt  Day  were 
presented  to  the  bonoree  by  County  Execu- 
tive Rick  Jolnei .  Dover  City  Manager 
Jimmy  Scurlock.  t  nd  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President  Dale  CI  rmer,  on  behalf  of  State 
Rep.  Bill  Collier  and  State  Sen.  Riley 
Darnell.  Collier  aid  Darnell  were  unable  to 
attend  the  banquet , 

After  hearing  tt  e  accolades,  it  was  Mrs. 
Holt's  turn  to  taU  .  She  listed  a  chronology 
of  events  In  her  lif(  as  Stewart  County's  pub- 
lic health  nurse,  re  memberlng  such  events  as 
her  first  day  on  th(  job  here. 

"My  first  day  cf  work  was  the  day  the 
courthouse  opened  in  Dover.  I  knew  how  to 
move  and  I  knew  bow  to  clean.  After  I  did 
that,  I  sat  down  and  wondered  where  to 
besin,"  Iiilrs.  Holt  a  Ud. 

Mrs.  Holt  acknowledged  the  speakers  who 
assisted  in  honoring  her,  and  recalled  how 
they,  too.  had  hel|ied  make  Stewart  County 
a  better  place  to  11'  re  and  work. 

Like  most  comiiunity  role  models.  Mrs. 
Holt  said  she  had  a  dream  for  the  county. 

"I  had  a  dream.  [  wanted  a  building  and  a 
young  school  nurse  so  that  I  could  work  with 
her  before  I  retlre( ..  We  got  the  building  and 
the  school  nurse  tli  e  same  day."  she  said. 

The  dream,  whlc  i  was  first  jotted  down  on 
a  piece  of  notebool :  paper  borrowed  from  her 
son,  was  seen  throt  gh  to  ftniltation. 


HUMAN  TRAfcEDY 
KURDISH  At  D 


FACING  THE 
SHUTE  PEOPLE 


B.KENNELLY 


Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  oxicem  atxx;t  tfie  human 
tragedy  facing  the  Kurdish  and  Shirte  people 
today,  as  they  attempt  to  flee  from  the  tenor 
of  President  Sadd^  Hussein  and  his  loyal- 
ists. At  the  same  time  I  want  to  commend 
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President  Bush  for  his  annourx;ement  last 
week  to  substantially  expand  tfie  relief  efforts 
to  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq.  This  represents 
a  profound  and  positive  shift  in  the  administra- 
tions policy  toward  the  Kurds. 

With  every  war  comes  stories  of  human 
tragedy.  The  brutal  mIstreatrDent  of  the  Kurds 
and  ttie  Shiites  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  this  war.  Those  that  managed  to 
escape  death  at  the  hand  of  President  Hus- 
sein's forces,  have  been  dying  of  starvation, 
disease,  and  exposure  as  a  result  of  that  es- 
cape. 

Nine  nwnths  ago,  we  acted  quickly  and  de- 
cisively to  contain  Iraqi  aggression.  We  freed 
Kuwait.  We  all  take  pride  in  the  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  that  effort.  But  once  again, 
we  must  act  quk;kly  and  decisively  on  t}ehalf 
of  a  people  facing  death. 

The  Shiite  refugees  who  fled  into  the  United 
States  occupied  zone  In  southern  Iraq  for  pro- 
tection deserve  our  attention.  In  every  way, 
they  continue  to  suffer  the  same  devastation 
as  the  Kurds,  and  have  fled  with  as  much  pain 
and  suffering  to  the  Iranian  and  the  Kuwaiti 
borders. 

I  support  the  continuation  of  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  except  for  food  and  medicine, 
and  weteome  long-term  United  Nations  efforts 
to  protect  the  Kurdish  and  Shiite  people 
against  attacks  and  reprisals  by  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
emn>ent.  I  also  support  efforts  to  further  at- 
tempt to  bring  order  t}ack  to  Iraq.  As  always 
in  war,  inrKx;ent  people  continue  to  suffer  long 
after  the  major  battles,  arxi  it  is  our  humani- 
tarian duty  to  help  in  ending  this  suffering. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  V.  HATT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  V.  Hatt  of  Hershey,  PA,  who  is  being 
recognized  for  50  years  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  alma  mater,  Milton  Hershey 
School. 

After  graduating  from  Milton  Hershey  In 
1941,  Ken  Hatt  started  wort<ing  vwth  HERCO. 
Inc.,  as  a  mail  and  messenger  person.  He 
also  served  in  the  Army  in  Worid  War  II  from 
-1943  to  1945.  Ken  went  back  to  HERCO  and 
worthed  his  way  up  through  t^ie  company  and 
eventually  became  preskjent  and  chief  operat- 
ing offKer  in  1980.  Beskles  his  very  success- 
ful business  career.  Ken  Hatt  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  selflessly  in  service  to  the  Hershey 
area  and  tfie  Milton  Hershey  School. 

Ken  has  served  as  a  director  arxj  chairman 
of  the  Hershey  Tmst  Co.  and  the  board  of 
managers  of  ttie  Milton  Hershtey  School,  arxl 
as  a  member  of  the  Milton  S.  Hershey  Fourv 
datkm.  He  also  found  the  time  to  serve  on  the 
executive  committee  of  ttie  Four  Diamonds 
Fund  at  the  Hershey  Medial  Center,  whnh 
assists  families  of  cancer  patients.  The  Capital 
Regkxi  Ecorxxnk:  Development  Corp.,  the 
Hershey  Rotary  Club,  tfie  Harrisburg  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  service  or- 
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ganizatk>ns  are  among  the  groups  whk;h  have 
benefited  from  Ken's  dedk:ated  efforts. 

The  students  and  alumni  of  tfie  Milton  S. 
Hershey  School  are  grateful  to  Ken  Hatt  for 
his  many  years  of  work  that  have  benefited 
the  children  wtio  have  attended  tfie  sctiool. 
His  retirement  from  the  tx)ards  of  the  Hershey 
Trust  Co.,  Milton  Hershey  School  and  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Foundation  will  hopefully  provide 
he  and  his  wife  Eleanor  with  a  well-deserved 
rest.  Kenneth  Hatfs  half-century  old  legacy  of 
hard  work  and  service  to  his  community  sets 
an  example  for  us  all — an  example  that  is 
hard  to  match.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  saluting  Kenneth  Hatt  for  all  he  has 
done  to  help  and  inspire  his  fellow  citizens. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  J. 
TRUDEAU 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Norman  J. 
Trudeau,  a  man  whose  commitment  and  hard 
wort<  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  ttie  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  all  the  detjate  regarding  America's  de- 
fense requirements,  little  mentwn  is  made  of 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  Amerk^'s 
defense  readiness — the  morale  of  our  fighting 
people.  There  is  little  more  important  that  we 
can  do  ttian  recognize  ttiose  who  have  given 
of  themselves  to  ensure  the  security  and  well- 
tieing  of  our  country.  Chief  Trudeau  is  a  fine 
example  of  an  individual  who  gave  it  his  all 
and  proudly  served  his  Nation  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Chief  Trudeau  has  faithfully  served  in  ttie 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  ttie  past  30  years.  Chief 
Trudeau  entered  the  Air  Force  in  May  of  1961, 
and  since  tfiat  time  he  has  served  as  one  of 
America's  finest.  He  served  overseas  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Greenland,  RAF 
Afcontxjry,  England,  RAF  Bewntwaters,  Eng- 
land, Lindsay  Air  Statk)n,  Germany,  and  Hahn 
Air  Base  in  Germany.  Here  in  the  continental 
United  States,  he  served  at  Pease  Air  Force 
Base,  NH,  ENT  Air  Force  Base,  CO,  and  Scott 
Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  M.  Sgt  Trudeau's  as- 
signments have  been  demanding  and  his  per- 
formance exemplary.  His  devotion  has  won 
him  numerous  awards  including  the  Meritori- 
ous Servk:e  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters, 
ttie  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Air  Force  Good  Conduct 
with  nine  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the  National 
Defense  ServKe  Medal  with  a  bronze  service 
star. 

I  join  with  Chief  Trudeau's  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  saluting  him  for  his  dedk:ated 
and  distinguished  support  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. His  contritxjtions  exemplify  ttie  misskin 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  will  be  sorely 
missed.  "Ttiank  you  Chief  Trudeau  for  serving 
your  country  so  well." 
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RECOGNIZES  PEOPLE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  WAY  AND  OAKLAND 
UNIFIED  SCHOOL  BOARD  FIRST 
VOTE  PROGRAM 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PHI  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago 
today,  California  ratified  the  26th  amendment, 
which  gives  18-year-okJs  the  right  to  vote.  In 
a  few  monttis,  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment was  conpleted.  After  the  passage  of  the 
amerxlment,  everyone  expected  our  youth  to 
enthusiastically  participate  in  our  electoral 
process,  txjt  after  20  years,  turrxHJt  among 
them  has  been  disappointing.  In  the  1972 
Presidential  election,  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
18-  to  20-year-oids  went  to  the  polls.  Since 
then,  we  have  seen  a  constant  decline  in 
youth  voting,  which  hit  a  all  time  low  in  1988 
wtien  only  33.2  percent  voted. 

Fortunately,  Peopte  for  the  American  Way,  a 
civil  liberties  organization,  has  initiated  a  pro- 
gram that  brings  voter  registration  to  ttie  class- 
rooms of  Oakland,  CA.  In  cities  across  tfie 
country  they  have  trained  teachers  to  register 
students  arxj  discuss  voter  responsit)ilities  as 
part  of  their  social  studies  curriculum.  Of  ttiose 
students  eligible  to  register  98  percent  do,  and 
voter  registration  is  commonly  the  rrxjst  cum- 
tiersome  obstacle  to  voting.  Studies  show  that 
once  Americans  register,  nearty  three-quarters 
vote  in  Presidential  elections. 

In  Dade  County,  Milwaukee,  San  Antonio, 
Littte  Rock,  Portland,  Denver,  New  York  City, 
San  Diego  and,  now  Oakland,  students  have 
become  more  familiar  with  ttieir  duties  as  citi- 
zens and  feel  they  can  play  a  bigger  role  in 
their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  I  stand 
before  you  today  applauding  the  Oakland  Uni- 
fied School  District  for  their  initiative  and  erv 
couraging  otfier  communities  to  adopt  the 
highly  proven  voter  registration  program  of 
People  for  the  American  Way.  It  is  important 
we  make  every  attempt  possible  to  encourage 
youth  to  participate  in  ttie  Government,  for 
they  have  ttie  most  at  stake. 
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nity,  citizenship  in  ttie  Natkxi,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  partKipatk)n 
in  increasingly  more  responsit)te  servk» 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  t>y  hokUng  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positk>ns  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Robert  Lesuer 
led  a  group  of  Scouts  in  constnx:ting  a  do- 
nated clothing  receptacle  at  a  Baptist  church 
in  the  OIneyville  sectk>n  of  Provklence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Robert 
Lesuer.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  estat>lishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  putAic 
servk;e  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  wtiom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  t>elief  ttiat  Rot>ert  Lesuer  will 
continue  his  publk:  servkx  and  in  so  doing  will 
furttier  distinguish  himself  and  consequently 
better  his  community.  I  am  proud  that  Robert 
Lesuer  undertook  his  Scout  activity  in  my  rep- 
resentative district,  and  I  join  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  family  wtio  this  week  salute  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  J.  LESUER 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  dtetinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  ttie  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  He  is 
Robert  J.  Lesuer  of  Troop  6  in  Cranston,  arxf 
he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  noteworthy 
achievemenL 

Not  every  young  American  wtx>  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigkxis  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  ttie  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  eam 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  whwh  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  ttie  commu- 


SPC.  SHELDON  SORRELL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  numerous  accounts  of  gallantry  and 
heroism  by  American  military  forces  in  ttie  re- 
cent Persian  Gulf  war.  One  of  my  constituents, 
Sp.  Shekton  Sonell  of  Tipton  County,  TN. 
must  be  consklered  among  ttiose  wtio  dem- 
onstrated rare  vator  and  coolness  under  fire  in 
ttiat  conflict. 

I  request  ttiat  a  news  account  of  Specialist 
Sonell's  episode  be  placed  in  ttie  Record. 
Specialist  Sorrell  was  one  of  four  crewmen  of 
a  tank  ttiat  took  a  direct  hit  from  Iraqi  artillery. 
As  they  were  attempting  to  escape  the  vehi- 
cle, another  round  struck  the  tank  killing  all  but 
Specialist  Sorrell  wtio  was  knocked  uncon- 
scious. Upon  regaining  consciousness.  Spe- 
cialist Sonell  was  confronted  by  four  Iraqi  sol- 
diers. 

Despite  his  wounds,  he  ordered  ttiem  to 
sunender.  When  ttiey  did  not,  he  killed  two  of 
ttiem  and  captured  the  ottier  two.  After  receiv- 
ing medkal  attention  on  ttie  battlefiekj,  Spe- 
cialist Sorrell  was  transported  to  Germany 
where  he  continues  to  recover  from  his 
wounds. 

Specialist  Sorrell's  actkm  under  fire  was  a 
fine  example  of  the  courage  arxJ  determination 
of  America's  young  sokjiers,  saikxs,  marines, 
and  airmen.  We  can  be  proud  of  wttat  ttiey 
have  accomplished.  I  want  to  extend  to  Spe- 
cialist Sonell  and  his  family  our  gratitude  and 
pride  for  his  service.  He  is  truly  a  credtt  to  our 
Nation: 

Sorrell  Wounded  by  Iraqi  Artillery 

SPC  Sheldon  W.  Sorrell  of  Dallas,  Tx..  Is 
recuperating  In  a  hospital  In  Neuremburg. 
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Germany,  as  a  result  of  Injuries  he  received 
during  a  skirmish  with  the  Republic  Guard 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Jimmy  Sorrell  and  grand- 
son of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sorrell  of  Coving- 
ton. 

Sorrell's  unit  was  attempting  to  halt  the 
withdrawal  of  Saddam  Hussein's  elite  fight- 
ing group  to  keep  them  from  regrouping  in 
the  outer  borders  of  Iraq  and  reentering  Ku- 
wait. 

One  day  prior  to  the  cease  fire  Sorrell's 
army  tank  took  a  direct  hit  trom  Iraqi  artil- 
lery which  disabled  the  tank. 

As  the  four  men  were  evacuating  the  tank, 
the  group  took  another  direct  hit  fK>m  Iraqi 
artillery.  The  explosion  killed  all  the  men 
except  Sorrell.  He  received  broken  bones, 
bruises  and  powder  bums  over  most  of  his 
body.  Also  the  explosion  threw  him  several 
feet  from  the  area,  leaving  him  unconscious. 

Utwn  regaining  consciousness  Sorrell  no- 
ticed four  armed  Iraqi  soldiers  approaching. 
He  ordered  them  to  surrender.  They  did  not 
and  apparently  was  closing  on  Sorrell. 

He  managed  to  kill  two  of  the  Iraqi  sol- 
diers and  captured  the  other  two  while  wait- 
ing on  medical  relief. 

After  initial  treatment  on  a  hospital  ship 
in  the  gulf,  Sorrell  was  flown  to  Germany 
where  he  will  remain  in  the  hospital  for  ap- 
proximately one  month. 

Sorrell  is  married  and  the  couple  has  two 
sons.  The  family  is  now  in  Germany.  As  a 
precaution  and  to  avoid  constant  questions, 
Mrs  Sorrell  told  the  two  sons,  ages  two  and 
four,  that  their  father  had  gone  to  work. 
While  visiting  with  their  father  in  the  hos- 
pital recently,  one  of  the  children  was  over- 
heard saying,  "Daddy,  you  must  have 
worked  too  hard." 

Sorrell  plans  to  take  a  30-day  leave  when 
be  is  released  from  the  hospital  In  Germany 
and  intends  to  spend  considerable  time  with 
his  Tipton  County  relatives. 


MOTHERS,  SISTERS,  WIVES  AND 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BAY  OF  PIG'S 
VETERANS  BRIGADE  2506  AN- 
NUAL LITERARY  CONTEST 


HON.  DIANA  ROSUHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  stu- 
dents are  our  future.  In  order  for  our  country 
to  remain  the  beacon  of  hope  for  ttie  rest  of 
ttie  world,  we  must  continue  to  devetop  suc- 
cessful future  leaders.  This  can  only  ensue  if 
ttie  many  communities  of  this  great  country 
begin  to  take  positive  steps  toward  making  a 
difference  in  our  students'  lives. 

In  my  South  Fkykla  dtetrict,  an  organization 
called  "Mothers,  Sisters,  Wives  and  Daughters 
of  Bay  of  Pig's  Veterans  Brigade  2506"  is 
hokjing  a  literary  contest  for  ttie  fifth  year  in  a 
row. 

This  contest,  for  students  in  ttie  junkx  and 
high  school  level,  judges  essays  in  Spanish 
and  English.  The  theme  for  the  writers  is  "Bay 
of  Pigs  lnvask)n— Cuba  1961.  Historic  events 
and  consequences  in  the  economic,  political 
and  military  aspects  for  Cuba,  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  United  States."  Win- 
ners will  be  announced  on  Friday,  May  17, 
1991,  at  7  p.m.  at  University  of  Miami.  Koubek 
Memorial  Center. 


in^  and  increase 
ducting  historical 
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The  Florida  Senate  recognized  their  effofts 
through  Resolution 

RtSOLUnON 

(A  resolution  commending  the  Mothers,  Sis- 
ters, Wives  and  paughters  of  Bay  of  Pigrs 
Veterans,  Brigade  2506.  Inc.,  for  involving 
students  in  writing  and  research  by  hold- 
ing annual  contests) 

Whereas,  writing  and  research  are  sldlls 
that  many  student  must  acquire  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  an  aiivanced  education  or  their 
professional  goals,  puid 

Whereas,  encouriging  students,  especially 
high  school  students,  to  perfect  their  writing 
Is  a  difficult  and  ftiistrating  task,  and 

Whereas,  the  Mothers,  Sisters,  Wives  and 
Daughters  of  Bay  ^f  Pigs  Veterans,  Brigade 
t  organization  in  Miami, 
sponsors  an  essay  dontest.  with  cash  awards, 
which  Is  designed  ^  improve  students'  writ- 
udents'  abilities  in  con- 
learch.  and 
Whereas,  the  DaAe  County  School  System 
Is  very  grateful  forjthe  efforts  of  this  organi- 
sation in  assisting  the  school  system  in  im- 
proving students'  ifrlting.  Now,  therefore;  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  SAiate  of  the  State  of  Florida: 
That  the  Florida  Senate  hereby  commends 
the  Mothers,  Sisteas,  Wives  and  Daughters  of 
Bay  of  Pigs  Veteriis,  Brigade  2506,  Inc.,  for 
Its  efforts  in  lmpi)vlng  the  writing  of  the 
high  school  students  of  Dade  County  through 
its  writing  contest  and  joins  the  people  of 
Dade  County  in  s4iutlng  this  organization; 
Be  it  further 

Resolved  that  a  {copy  of  this  resolution 
with  the  Seal  of  tie  Senate  affixed,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Moflhers,  Sisters,  Wives  and 
Daughters  of  Bay  ^f  Pigs  Veterans.  Brigade 
2506,  Inc.,  as  a  tangible  token  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  herein. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  and  thank  the 
members  of  this  o<panizatk>n  wtio  make  this 
event  a  reality:  Ma^ali  E.  Fernandez,  execu- 
tive director,  Esther  Cnjz,  president,  Maria  R. 
Salas  Amaro.  treas4irer,  arid  Oulce  A.  Bosch, 
secretary. 


THE  TWIN  CITIES— A  SPECIAL 
PLACE  FQR  REFUGEES 

HON.  BItKX  F.  VEim) 

OF  1  HNNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ( iF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddi/.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  a  unique 
sense  of  worid  resp^nsiMlity  in  the  Twin  Cities 
of  SL  Paul  and  Mnneapoiis,  MN,  that  has 
been  highlighted  in  ^  recent  issue  of  Refugees 
that  I  wouU  like  to  bhare  with  my  colleagues. 
At  the  Government  nonprofit  business  and 
private  citizen  level,  ttie  people  of  St.  Paul  arxJ 
Mirv)eapolis  have  oommitted  a  great  deal  of 
time  arid  energy  toiward  meeting  the  various 
needs  of  refugees,  i  tspecially  ttie  most  vulner- 
able, from  the  arourij  \he  worid: 

A  SpecuIl  Kind  of  City 
(By  Dorothy  Ivey) 

many  refugees  ftom  var- 
countries  living  in  a  re- 
gion of  the  U.S.  kn4wn  for  its  harsh,  fl^ezing 
winters?  There  se^ms  to  be  a  consensus 
refugees  who  have  made 
Minnesota  their  hime  that  the  warmth  of 
the  local  people  an<  the  exceptional  opportu- 
nities which  they  1  ave  provided  for  the  new 


Why  are  there  so 
lous  warm,  tropica 
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arrivals  more  than  com[)ensate  for  the  cold 
winds  blowing  outside.  Service  providers  and 
government  officials  alike  concur  that  Min- 
nesotans  are  people  of  goodwill,  close  enough 
to  their  own  Immigrant  roots  to  be  receptive 
to  those  who  settle  in  their  state. 

Approximately  35,000  South-East  Asian  ref- 
ugees have  been  resettled  in  Minnesota  since 
1975.  Over  half  of  them  are  Hmong,  a  hill- 
tribe  trom  Laos.  It  is  estimated  that  refugee 
children  make  up  over  three  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  In  Minnesota,  and  that 
Hmong  students  comprise  23  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 
Like  nearly  all  U.S.  cities  with  large  exiled 
communities.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
a  variety  of  refugee  services,  focusing  on 
English  pi-oficiency  and  employment.  But 
unlike  many  other  places,  the  'twin  cities' 
have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  needs  of 
refugees  who  are  most  vulnerable — the  elder- 
ly, disabled,  victims  of  torture  and  women. 

The  St.  Paul  public  schools  system,  for  ex- 
ample, runs  two  programmes  which  help  deaf 
refugees  to  communicate  in  their  new  envi- 
ronment. At  the  Adams  School,  deaf  refugee 
adults  learn  sign  language  and  English,  and 
are  taught  the  basic  skills  which  they  need 
to  find  a  Job.  "Our  goal  is  to  help  the  stu- 
dents become  self-sufficient  in  their  new 
country,"  explains  programme  coordinator 
Joan  Stephan,  who  is  herself  hearing-im- 
paired. The  Adams  School  has  identified 
about  85  potential  students,  but  is  currently 
able  to  serve  only  52  due  to  funding  limita- 
tions and  the  lack  of  child  care  arrange- 
ments for  mothers  of  young  children.  So  far, 
ten  people  from  the  self-sufficiency  class 
have  found  employment. 

In  an  English  language  programme  at 
Highland  Park  Senior  High  School,  a  volun- 
teer tutor  teaches  sign  language  simulta- 
neously to  hearing-impaired  students  from 
several  ethnic  groups,  some  learning  to  com- 
municate in  a  formal  way  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  Working  together,  a  teenager 
from  Romania  and  another  from  Laos  share 
both  the  joy  and  the  frustration  of  learning 
to  communicate  in  a  new  way  in  a  new  envi- 
ronment. 

The  medical  needs  of  refugees  in  Min- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul  are  met  through  a  variety 
of  services  in  nospitals  and  clinics  through- 
out the  twin  cities.  The  International  Clinic 
at  Ramsey  Hospital  is  open  five  days  a  week 
and  sees  patients  with  minor  coughs  and 
colds  as  well  as  those  suffering  ftom  more  se- 
rious medical  conditions.  Far  ftom  simply 
treating  the  patients'  medical  problems,  the 
clinic  creates  an  atmosphere  of  trust  that 
says  to  the  patient,  'we  care  about  you'.  Lan- 
guage barriers  are  overcome  through  the  em- 
ployment of  eight  full-time  translators  with 
medical  backgrounds,  who  provide  trans- 
lation for  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  clinic. 

Dr.  Patricia  Walker,  the  clinic's  medical 
director,  has  found  her  experience  treating 
Cambodian  refugees  at  the  Khao-I-Dang  refu- 
gee camp  in  Thailand  to  be  very  useful.  She 
often  sees  patients  without  translators,  as 
she  can  speak  and  understand  Thai,  Lao. 
Khmer  and  French.  Her  approach  is  to  treat 
the  whole  person  in  culturally  sensitive 
manner.  Typdcal  of  the  patients  she  sees  is  a 
Cambodian  woman  who  has  come  to  the  clin- 
ic with  a  bad  cough,  but  who  spends  most  of 
the  appointment  talking  about  her  night- 
mares and  depression. 

GROWING  NEED 

Nightmares  and  depression  are  also  com- 
mon among3t  the  clients  at  the  Centre  for 
Victims  of  Torture  in  Minneapolis.  Estab- 
lished in  1985  as  the  first  full-service  centre 
in  the  U.S.  designed  to  address  the  special 
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problems  of  persons  who  have  been  jjsycho- 
logically  and  physically  tortured,  the  centre 
has  provided  rehabilitation  services  to  over 
240  people,  95  per  cent  of  them  refugees  and 
asylum  seekers.  Since  the  centre  staff  esti- 
mate that  there  are  between  2,000  and  8,000 
torture  victims  living  in  Minnesota,  they  an- 
ticipate a  growing  need  for  their  services. 

The  Wilder  Foundation's  social  adjustment 
programme  for  refugees  works  closely  with 
the  International  Clinic  to  deal  with  post- 
traumatic stress  syndrome  and  various 
forms  of  depression.  Its  clients,  who  are  pri- 
marily women,  receive  basic  help  with  ad- 
Justing  to  life  in  the  U.S.  through  cooking 
classes,  orientation  programmes  and  support 
groups.  Those  who  are  suffering  from  severe 
stress  may  be  referred  to  the  Centre  for  Vic- 
tims of  Torture. 

The  American  Refugee  Committee,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Minneapolis,  sponsors  a 
number  of  local  programmes  in  addition  to 
assistance  programs  abroad.  Among  them  is 
the  Hmong  Elders  Programme.  A  weekly  get- 
together  for  women  and  men,  it  serves  as  a 
lifeline  to  many  older  Hmong  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  isolated  from  the  community.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  few  men  who  attend, 
'when  I  came  to  America  I  was  like  a  blind 
man  who  could  neither  talk  nor  walk.  Blind, 
because  I  could  not  read  the  signs;  lame,  be- 
cause I  bad  lost  the  ability  to  go  places  by 
myself;  and  speechless,  because  I  could  not 
communicate  in  English.  The  elders  pro- 
gramme has  changed  that  for  me.  Now  they 
provide  transport  for  me  to  come  here  and 
see  friends  who  speak  my  language.  I  learn 
about  my  new  homeland.  I  am  alive  again." 

Moua  Vang,  who  co-ordinates  the  pro- 
gramme, is  typical  of  the  many  former  refu- 
gees who  now  want  to  help  other  newcomers 
to  adjust  to  life  In  the  U.S.  Mr.  Vang's  expe- 
rience has  led  him  to  enrol  In  a  local  univer- 
sity to  study  gerontology,  so  that  he  can 
pursue  a  career  that  addresses  the  special 
needs  of  all  older  people.  Several  refugee 
self-help  groups  have  also  planned  activities 
and  learning  opportunities  geared  to  the 
needs  of  their  older  members.  The  Hmong 
Women's  Association  of  Minneapolis,  for  ex- 
ample, plans  activities  for  the  elderly,  as 
well  as  for  young  women  with  small  children 
who  would  be  unable  to  attend  most  other 
programmes  due  to  the  lack  of  child  care  fa- 
cilities. Children  are  cared  for  in  an  adjacent 
nursery,  while  the  mothers  learn  English  and 
are  given  valuable  assistance  in  learning 
about  everyday  life  in  the  city. 

The  needs  of  youth  are  not  neglected.  Sev- 
eral organizations  have  developed  successful 
programmes  involving  both  U.S. -born  and 
refugee  volunteers,  helping  newly  arrived 
teenagers  to  adjust  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  educational  system.  "I  still  remem- 
ber what  it  was  like  when  I  first  came  to  the 
U.S.,"  explains  one  volunteer.  "It  is  good  to 
be  able  to  do  something  to  make  it  easier  for 
those  who  are  coming  now.  It  Is  also  fun  to 
Introduce  them  to  the  suow!" 

Other  organizations  In  the  community 
have  developed  programmes  to  address  the 
potential  problems  of  youth  at  risk.  One  of 
the  five  major  programmes  nin  by  the  Lao 
Family  Community  of  Minnesota  Is  the 
Hmong  Teen  Pregnancy  Prevention  Pro- 
gramme, which  seeks  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  help  young  Hmong  to 
clarify  their  values. 

While  focusing  on  the  needs  of  asylum 
seekers,  the  legal  community  In  Minneapo- 
lis-St  Paul  has  sponsored  several  projects 
which  assist  those  admitted  to  the  U.S.  as 
refugees.  The  most  recent  Is  the  Cambodian 
Legal  Services  Project.  Glenda  Potter,  staff 
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attx>mey.  and  two  Cambodian  legral  workers 
assist  clients  in  immigration  matters  and 
provide  referrals  for  many  other  legal  prob- 
lems. Yan  Yoeuth,  one  of  the  Cambodian 
workers,  feels  privileged  to  have  a  job  work- 
ing for  his  compatriots.  Only  three  years  ago 
Yan  and  his  family  lived  In  Khao-I-Dang  ref- 
ugee camp.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  he  was 
able  to  buy  his  own  three-bedroomed  home 
in  St.  Paul. 

Ann  Damon,  Minnesota  State  Refugee  Co- 
ordinator, is  confldent  that  local  opinion 
will  remain  positive  toward  refugees.  But  in 
a  period  of  dwindling  resources.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  to  continue  the  exceptional 
programmes  that  have  characterized  the 
state's  services  in  the  past.  While  continuing 
to  lobby  for  more  official  support,  she  sees  a 
need  to  find  additional  resources  from  pri- 
vate, community-based  sources.  "There  is," 
she  says,  "a  willingness  to  continue  to  reset- 
tle refugees  if  we  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  do  it  well." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIGFRIED  AND 
JANET  WEIS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  two  fine  constituents  from  Lewisburg, 
PA  in  my  17th  Cor>gressionai  District. 

On  May  1,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will 
present  Sigfried  and  Janet  Weis  with  the  1991 
Community  Leadership  Award  for  their  selfless 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  youth  in 
the  community,  and  the  cultural  development 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 

Sigfried  tiegan  working  for  the  Weis  Mar- 
kets, Inc.  in  1 938,  and  has  been  with  the  conv 
pany  ever  since.  In  1960,  he  was  elected 
preskJent  of  the  company.  BeskJes  his  busi- 
ness career,  Sigfried  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  as  chairman  of  the  tx>ard  of 
trustees  of  the  Geisinger  Foundation  in 
Danville,  PA,  and  of  Bucknell  University. 

Janet  has  provkled  her  servk:es  on  many 
occasions  for  \he  benefit  of  the  people  in  the 
community.  Much  of  her  dedrcation  goes  to- 
ward the  American  Red  Cross,  starting  back 
to  Worid  War  II,  where  she  made  t)andages 
and  snow  suits,  arxj  continuing  until  today 
where  she  assists  in  several  bloodnrx)bile  vis- 
its. Janet  is  also  cochairman  of  the  ChikJren's 
Miracle  Networt<  Telethon  for  Geisinger  Medi- 
cal Center.  Recently  she  was  honored  by  the 
Rotary  Irrternatkxial  as  the  "Woman  of  the 
Year." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  both  Sigfried 
and  Janet  have  spent  much  of  their  lives  help- 
ing others,  and  this  devotk)n  to  the  community 
continues.  In  Fetxuary  the  couple  gave  a  gen- 
erous gift  to  the  Geisinger  Medk^al  Center  in 
order  to  establish  a  children's  hospital  there, 
just  one  more  grand  contribution  to  the  Center 
by  the  Weis'. 

In  my  many  years  of  put)lk:  servk»,  very 
tew  people  can  compare  to  the  selfless  conv 
mitntent  and  dednation  that  Sigfried  and  Janet 
Weis  have  given  to  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity— many  of  whom  ttiey  know,  but  the  major- 
ity of  wtwm  are  strangers.  They  are  obviously 
well-deserving  of  ttie  1991  Community  Leader- 
ship Award. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Sigfried  and  Janet  are  the  true 
definition  of  altruism — always  thinking  of  oth- 
ers before  themselves.  These  are  wonderful 
attributes  to  be  found  in  anyone,  arxJ  I  am 
proud  to  have  these  two  find  people  in  my 
congressk>nal  district.  I  admire  their  self-es- 
teem and  detemiination  in  accomplishing  their 
many  goals. 

I  congratulate  Sigfried  and  Janet  on  all  ttieir 
endeavors,  and  thank  them,  on  tjehalf  of  all 
the  people,  for  making  the  1 7th  Congressional 
Distrk:t  a  better  place  to  be. 


U.S.  BATTLESHIPS  DID  WELL  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  edi- 
tion of  Navy  Times  contains  an  interesting  arxJ 
valuat>le  article  on  U.S.  battleships,  and  I  irv 
sert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  .  It  is 
written  by  retired  brigadier  of  the  Marine  Corps 
James  D.  Hittle.  Inckjentally,  when  recently  I 
asked  Navy  witnesses  at  our  seapower  hear- 
ings wtiere  any  add-ons  for  tfie  Navy  shoukj 
be  placed  if  money  became  availat)le,  the  re- 
sponse was  very  sutjstantial  for  keeping  at 
least  one  t>attleship  in  the  active  fleet  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  artKle  follows: 

Versatile  Battleships  Are  More  Than 
Worth  Their  Keep 

Wars  result  In  a  lot  of  strange  happenings. 
The  Iraqi  war  produced  a  full  assortment  of 
surprises.  Not  least  was  the  devastating  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  missile  and  gunfire  bom- 
bardment of  the  battleships  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  naval  bombardment  presented  the 
world  with  another  paradox  In  the  history  of 
warfare.  The  battleships  were  performing  a 
leading  role  In  ushering  in  the  era  of  the 
Tomahawk  missile.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  so  effectively  demonstrating  their 
value  In  the  most  modem  of  wars  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  were  fight- 
ing on  borrowed  time.  They  are  scheduled  for 
decommissioning,  mothball  storage,  perhaps 
even  a  lingering  death  moored  in  a  Navy 
yard  back-water  channel. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Missouri  and  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  much  needed  in  the  perilous  years 
ahead.  It  would  be  difncult  indeed  to  start 
trom  scratch  today  and  deslgrn  a  ship  better 
qualified  for  the  task  of  protecting  U.S.  and 
allied  interests  in  this  era  of  international 
destabilization  we  have  entered.  We  must  re- 
alize that  shooting  wars  didn't  end  with  a 
cease-fire  in  Iraq.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  major 
area  of  world  where  there  isn't  a  mixture  of 
lighted  matches  and  powder  kegs.  That  most 
of  the  world's  explosive  trouble  spots  are  ad- 
jacent, or  close,  to  the  seas  is  fortunate.  The 
Iraqi  war  pointedly  reaffirmed  what  has  long 
been  axiomatic  for  those  attuned  to  sea 
power:  When  the  United  States  goes  to  war, 
the  combat  area  must  be  approachable  by 
sea. 

Again  having  proved  itself  a  prime  instru- 
ment of  sea  power  projection,  the  battleship 
should  be  valued  as  an  Irreplaceable  national 
asset  of  unsurpassed  versatility.  It's  pre- 
cisely its  versatility  that  so  many  fail,  or 
refuse,  to  recognize.  Actually,  the  utility  of 
our  battleships  covers  the  full  strategic  spec- 
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trum  trom  showing  the  flag  to  intense  com- 
bat. 

When  seen  flx>m  shore,  a  battleship  appears 
to  almost  cover  the  horizon.  There  are  a  lot 
of  places  in  this  world  where  the  final  arbi- 
ters of  conflict  are  big  guns.  No  wonder  the 
battleship  with  her  nine  giant  16-lnch  guns 
has  a  sobering  and  pacifying  Influence  on 
troublemakers. 

No  other  combatant  type  of  ship,  even  the 
latest  In  commission,  has  the  power,  pres- 
ence and  awesome  visual  effect  of  the  battle- 
ship. The  smaller  fighting  ship,  particularly 
the  frigate,  is  a  seagoing  assemblage  of 
speed,  missilery  firepower  and  electronic 
wizardry.  In  actual  combat  these  ships  are 
worth  every  cent,  and  more  than  they  cost. 
But  such  ships  do  not  appear  particularly 
formidable,  except  to  the  trained  observer 
who  understands  the  unseen  firepower.  The 
march  of  missilery  has  just  alwut  eliminated 
the  big  guns.  For  instance,  the  high  perform- 
ance Arleigh  Burke  class  of  guided  missile 
destroyers  has,  in  addition  to  a  full  load  of 
assorted  sea-going  missiles,  only  one  S-inch 
naval  gun.  The  Virginia  class  of  guided  mis- 
sile cruisers  and  the  Ticonderoga  class  have 
two  &-lnch  guns  in  a  dual-gun  mount. 

There  is  more  than  humor  to  the  comment 
that  "If  ships  didn't  have  to  have  guns  for 
traditional  salutes,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
guns."  The  gun  gap  is  real,  it's  here  and  it's 
a  fact  of  our  strategic  life. 

Replacement  of  grins  by  missiles  enhances 
firepower  for  over  the  horizon  battles  at  sea, 
but  it  shortchanges  the  Marines,  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  naval  gunfire  preparation  for 
the  landing  assault. 

The  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  along  with 
the  already  mothballed  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa,  are  the  Marines'  hope  to  fill  the  gun 
gap.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why: 

Each  battleship  has  nine  16-inch  naval  ri- 
fles. These  big  guns  can  Are  an  armor-pierc- 
ing projectile  weighing  2,700  pounds  a  dis- 
tance of  23  miles,  and  pierce  32  feet  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  In  addition,  the  ship's  sec- 
ondary batteries  consist  of  12  S-inch  guns  in 
dual  turrets.  These  16-  and  5-inch  guns  can 
throw  close  to  1,000  tons  of  projectiles  in  an 
hour. 

Improvement  gunflre  control.  A  combat  in- 
novation in  the  Gulf,  the  "Pioneer."  a  small 
unmanned  aircraft  with  a  video  camera  and 
transmitter,  sends  back  instant  video  data 
to  gunflre  controllers.  This  results  in 
quicker  on-target  rounds  and  continuing  vis- 
ual assessment  of  target  damage.  Moreover. 
it  doesn't  require  manned  spotter  planes 
that  might  be  shot  down  while  observing 
gunfire.  That  this  major  advance  in  shore 
bombardment  effectiveness  occurred  when 
the  bombarding  battleship  was  slated  for 
mothballing  is  a  major  paradox  of  the  war  in 
the  Gulf. 

When  it  comes  to  missiles,  the  battleships 
again  demonstrate  their  economy  and  effec- 
tiveness. With  32  Tomahawks  loaded  in 
launchers,  the  battleship,  according  to  ex- 
pert estimates,  is  more  than  twice  as  eco- 
nomical in  manpower  per  launcher  as  the 
land-based  Tomahawk.  Also,  each  ship  has  16 
Harpoon  missiles  aboard  and  in  launchers. 
As  a  missile  platform  alone,  not  even  consid- 
ering the  irreplaceable  gunflre.  the  battle- 
ship is  more  than  worth  her  keep. 

"Then,  there  Is  the  matter  of  toughness. 
This,  of  course  translates  into  armor.  Here 
the  battleships  reign  supreme.  The  four  Iowa 
class  ships  have  Class  A  steel  belting  more 
than  12  inches  thick.  The  armor  is  more  than 
17  inches  in  the  turrets  and  conning  tower. 

Elxocet  type  missiles,  so  effective  against 
the  more  lightly  armored  frigates  and  de- 
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boLnce  off  a  battleship.  This 
i)f  prime  Importance  when 
For  instance,  when  the 
c^lser    Princeton    (Tlcon- 
mlne  In  the  Gulf,  she  was 
damaged  she  had  to  be  re- 
re  paired, 
multiple  bulls  and  underwater 
battleships  have  the  sea-goin? 
urgreitly  needed  in  this  era  of 
destablli^tion  and  resulting  need 
ships.  Coastal  and 
are   a  relatively   cheap 
lesser  antions  that  don't 
nafal  powers.  Again,  the  bat- 
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stroyers.  would 
toughness  Is  also 
it  comes  to  mlnen 
guided    missile 
deroga  class)  hit  a 
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Ueved,  Inspected 

With  their 
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strategic 
for  "crisis 
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weapon,  even  for 
even  qualify  as 
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Logistically  the 
seagoing  self- 
holding  2.5  million 
an   extended 
serve  as  a  substitu^ 
combatant  ships 
tronlc  machine 
is  equipped  not 
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ships. 

Finally,  there  1 
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SHARON  DILLS— MORE  THAN 
CAl  lETAKER 


J( HNS.  TANNER 

rENNESSEE 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdiiy,  April  24,  1991 


Mr.  TANNER.  M .  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  eximples  of  situations  where 
the  spooses  of  res(  trvists  arxj  guardsmen  mo- 
Operation  Desert  Storm  had  to 
the  day  to  day  tasks  usu 
tfieir  departed  husband  or 
wife.  I  want  to  take  [just  a  moment  to  bring  one 
of  the  situations — «rhH:h  I  think  is  particularly 
noteworthy — to  the  jattention  of  our  colleagues. 

My  good  friend  don  Dills  was  elected  courv 
ty  executive  of  his  native  Dyer  County  in  1990. 
In  January,  he  was  called  to  active  duty  with 
his  National  Guard  {unit,  the  269th  Military  Po- 
lice Corrpany.  Ele(^ed  by  the  county  commis- 
sion to  serve  in  his  place  as  acting  county  ex- 
ecutive was  his  mo|t  capat>le  wife,  Sharon. 

Mrs.  Dills  has  done  a  remarkable  job  tend- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  county  during  the  inter- 
vening 4  months  sifice  her  election.  More  ttun 
just  viewing  her  ptisition  as  a  caretaker,  she 
has  brought  the  sdme  conscient»usness  and 
dedfcation  to  it  that  characterizes  her  and  her 
husbantf  s  commitrr^ent  to  public  service. 

I  have  known  the  Dilte  couple  for  many 
years  having  serv^  In  the  Tennessee  Gerv 
eral  Assembly  with  Don.  Their  dedication  and 
UNiMialiiienI  to  serving  their  community  is  un- 
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paralleled.  Sharon  Dills  sen/es  as  an  example 
of  ttiose  wtK}  have  put}lk:  trust  thrust  upon 
them  and  who  respond  to  that  challenge  with 
the  interest  of  the  people  at  heart. 

Sharon  Dills:  More  Than  a  Caretaker 
(By  Bill  Hiles) 

Sharon  Dills  does  not  look  at  herself  as  a 
caretaker,  even  though  she  is  holding  the 
county  executive's  job  to  which  her  husband, 
Don.  was  elected  only  until  he  returns  from 
active  military  service. 

"I  see  myself  as  the  person  who  fills  this 
position  because  county  commissioners  have 
enough  respect  for  their  county  executive's 
wishes  and  judgment  to  appoint  the  person 
he  recommended  to  serve  in  his  absence." 
the  first  woman  ever  to  l)e  Dyer  County  Ex- 
ecutive said  during  an  interview  Monday. 
"But  I  also  see  myself  as  my  own  person— 
I'm  not  just  Don's  wife  sitting  in  his  place. 

"A  lot  of  this  office  is  information  gather- 
ing to  pass  along  to  those  who  make  deci- 
sions and  that's  what  I'm  doing  as  county  ex- 
ecutive." 

Dills  was  elected  by  county  commissioners 
on  Jan.  14  to  serve  as  interim  county  execu- 
tive until  her  husband  returns  from  active 
duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  Is  a  member  of 
Dyersburg's  269th  National  Guard  Military 
Police  Company  deployed  this  week  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

She  says  she  is  facing  challenges  in  her 
new  job. 

"Just  the  awesomeness  of  the  office  Is  a 
challenge,"  Dills  said.  "It's  mind  boggling 
how  much  business  comes  through  this  of- 
fice. 

"The  general  public  doesn't  know  how 
much  this  office  does  with  such  a  small 
staff." 

Still,  amid  the  challenges  there  have  been 
satisfactions.  Dills  said. 

"I've  had  wonderful  cooperation  from  the 
commission  and  from  people  who  work  in 
this  office  and  other  offices  in  the  court- 
house." she  said.  "I've  had  lots  of  support." 

She  said  her  experience  with  her  husband 
while  he  served  six  years  In  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  during  the  19708  and  early 
808  is  a  help  to  being  county  executive. 

"A  lot  we  do  in  this  office  falls  in  line  with 
what  Don  did  as  a  l'::glslator,"  Dills  said. 
"And  I  was  with  him  all  those  years. 

"It's  an  awesome  responsibility  but  I  feel 
competent  to  f  >  it." 

Dills  said  she  sees  several  critical  Issues 
facing  the  county.  Including  replacing  coun- 
ty fire  chief  Rusty  Hilllard,  who  resigned 
last  week,  and  equalizing  Are  protection 
throughout  the  county,  improving  flood  pro- 
tection and  the  county's  1991-92  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Another  issue  facing  the  county  commis- 
sion is  redlstrictlng  Itself  in  accord  with  the 
1990  census.  State  law  says  districts  must  be 
reapportioned  at  least  every  10  years,  if  nec- 
essary according  to  the  most  recent  national 
census. 

The  county  commission  has  until  Jan.  1, 
1992  to  determine  if  reapportionment  is  nec- 
essary and  to  accomplish  any  reapportion- 
ment required. 

Dills  said  the  county's  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  1990  census.  Is  34,854.  up  only 
slightly  trom  19e0's  34.663.  so  she  doesn't  see 
a  real  problem  with  redlstrictlng. 

"That  1990  figure  is  subject  to  change  by 
the  Census  Bureau  up  to  July  15  but  I  don't 
see  that  we're  going  to  have  any  major 
changes  in  the  districts."  she  said. 

The  cities  of  Dyersburg.  Newbem  and 
Trimble  all  are  challenging  their  census  data 
and  considering  private  censuses  to  Increase 
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the  federal  figures,  which  would  Increase  the 
county  population  and  could  force  reappor- 
tionment of  the  county  commission.  Dills 
said. 

Dills.  39.  a  mother  and  grandmother  of  two, 
says  she  is  most  looking  forward  to  two 
things  as  county  executive. 

"I  really  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
my  community  In  a  way  that's  positive  and 
to  be  a  help  to  people."  she  said.  "And  it's 
very  fulfilling  to  me  to  serve  in  Don's  place 
and  to  keep  things  on  an  even  keel  until  he 
comes  back. 

"I  don't  expect  to  make  any  great  changes 
unless  unexpected  things  come  up  like  the 
resignation  of  the  fire  chief  did."  Dills  con- 
tinued. "When  Don  comes  l)ack  he  should  be 
able  to  go  right  back  to  work  with  every- 
thing having  been  run  the  way  he  would 
have." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
PENSION  PARITY  ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  thtat  I  first  introduced  In 
the  98th  Congress  to  rectify  a  serious  tax  irv 
equity  that  our  retired  public  employees  con- 
tinue to  face.  The  time  has  come  to  bring  this 
bill's  goals  to  fruition.  Public  retirees  deserve 
no  less. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  our  put>- 
lic  sector  retirees  receive  a  pension  in  lieu  of 
the  Social  Security  benefits  received  t>y  pri- 
vate sector  retirees.  These  retirees — people 
wtx}  have  committed  their  careers  and  lives  to 
put}lic  service— deserve  equitable  taxation  of 
their  retirement  benefits.  Yet,  while  the  bene- 
fits of  putilic  retirees  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
private  sector  retiree's  Social  Security  tjene- 
fits,  they  are  not  treated  the  same  as  Social 
Security  benefits  are  under  the  Intemal  Reve- 
nue Code.  My  legislation  woukJ  correct  this  in- 
equity once  and  for  all,  by  ensuring  that  public 
pension  benefits  are  taxed  on  a  parity  with  the 
preferred  tax  treatment  of  Social  Security  ber>- 
efits. 

The  principle  of  this  legislation  is  simple — 
treat  put)lic  sector  retirees  in  the  same  manner 
as  private  sector  retirees  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  continue  to 
tax  the  retirement  btenefrts  of  public  employees 
differently  than  the  Sooal  Security  retirement 
benefits  of  private  sector  employees.  How- 
ever, that  is  exactly  wtuit  we  do  under  current 
law.  Presently,  individual  private  sector  retir- 
ees can  earn  as  much  as  $25,000  per  year, 
couples  can  earn  up  to  $32,000  per  year,  and 
still  receive  full  tax  exemptions  for  their  Social 
Security  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  putalic 
sector  retirees  are  effectively  being  penalized 
for  their  years  of  public  service  by  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code,  which  fully  taxes  their  public 
pension  benefits. 

My  legislation,  the  Public  Pension  Parity  Act 
of  1991,  woukJ  amend  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code  so  that  a  public  retiree  could  deduct  that 
portion  of  his  or  her  governmental  pension 
equivalent  to  the  maximum  level  for  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  t)enefits  so  k>ng  as  tfie  indi- 
vkjuat  or  couple  stays  under  the  same  gross 
income  limitations  as  I  stated  eariier. 
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It  is  increasingly  important  that  we  dem- 
onstrate our  support  for  public  woilcers.  They 
have  been  a  frequent  target  in  recent  years  in 
the  name  of  deficit  reduction,  such  as  the  re- 
peal of  the  lump  sum  option  last  year.  We 
have  all  heard  it  said  before  ttiat  we  should 
not  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  our 
public  workers — neverttieless,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous effort  to  try.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  this  year  in  this  effort  to 
correct  a  signifnant  inequity  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  pufcilic  retiree  benefrts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  also  submit  a  copy  of 
the  Public  Pension  Parity  Act  for  the  RECORD. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Pen- 
sion Parity  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  1.  EXCLUSION  FX>R  CERTAIN  PENSIONS  AND 
ANNUITIES  UNDER  PUBUC  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded 
from  income)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  136  as  section  137  and  by  inserting 
after  section  135  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  laS.  CERTAIN  PENSIONS  AND  ANNUITIES 
UNDER  PUBUC  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEMS. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Gross  income  does 
not  include  any  amount  (otherwise  Includ- 
able in  gross  income)  received  by  an  Individ- 
ual as  a  qualified  governmental  pension. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Dollar  limitation.— The  aggregate 
amount  excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  maximum  excludable  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  the  social  security  benefits  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  86(d))  received  by  the 
taxiwyer  during  such  year  which  were  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income. 

"(2)  Service  requirement.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  qualifled  govern- 
mental pension  received  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  unless  the  taxpayer  (or 
the  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the  taxpayer) 
performed  the  service  giving  rise  to  such 
pension. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Qualified  governmental  pension.- 
The  term  'qualified  governmental  pension' 
means  any  pension  or  annuity  received  under 
a  public  retirement  system  to  the  extent 
such  pension  or  annuity  is  not  attributable 
to  service — 

"(A)  which  constitutes  employment  for 
purposes  of  chapter  21  (relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act),  or 

"(B)  which  is  covered  by  an  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  section  218  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(2)  Maximum  excludable  social  sECURmr 
BENEFITS.— The  term  'maximum  excludable 
social  security  benefits'  means  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  applicable  maximum 
benefit  amount  for  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  would  be  excluded  trom 
groas  Income  if  such  benefit  amount  were 
treated  as  social  security  benefits  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  86(d))  received  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Appucable  MAxnnm  benefit 
AMOUNT.— The  term  'applicable  maximum 
benefit  amount'  means— 
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"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  individ- 
ual, the  maximum  individual  social  security 
benefit, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return,  150  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  Individual  social  secu- 
rity benefit,  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  fil- 
ing a  separate  return,  75  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum individual  social  security  benefit. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  mar- 
ital status  shall  be  determined  under  section 
7703. 

"(4)  Maximum  individual  social  SECUKiry 
benefit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'maximum  in- 
dividual social  security  benefit'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  maximum 
total  amount  (as  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  the  Sec- 
retary) which  could  be  paid  for  all  months  in 
the  calendar  year  ending  in  the  taxable  year 
as  old-aige  insurance  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (without  re- 
gard to  any  reduction,  deduction,  or  offset 
under  section  202(k)  or  section  208  of  such 
Act)  to  any  Individual  who  attained  age  65, 
and  flled  application  for  such  benefits,  on  the 
first  day  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Part  years.- In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  receives  a  qualified  governmental 
pension  with  respect  to  a  period  of  less  than 
a  full  taxable  year,  the  maximum  individual 
social  security  benefit  for  such  individual  for 
such  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  prop- 
erly correspond  to  such  period. 

"(5)  PuBuc  retirement  system.- The  term 
'public  retirement  system'  means  any  pen- 
sion, annuity,  retirement,  or  similar  fund  or 
system  established  by  the  United  States,  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  86(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (defining 
modified  adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "136"  before  "911". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  Income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  Item  relating  to  section 
136  as  section  137  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  135  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  136.  Certain  pensions  and  annuities 
under  public  retirement  sys- 
tems." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


A  SALUTE  TO  EMILY  FLOWERS 
AND  JEREMY  LATIMER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize an  achievement  of  two  Eighth  Congres- 
skxial  Oistnct  teenagers — Ms.  Emily  Fkiwers 
arxJ  Mr.  Jeremy  Latimer.  Ms.  Fknvers  arxj  Mr. 
Latimer  both  attended  Henry  County  High 
School  kx:ated  in  Paris,  TN. 

These  young  people  each  submitted  an 
entry  in  ttie  recent  'Tennessee-Japan  Working 
Together  Toward  a  New  Centur/'  Essay  Con- 
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test.  The  competition  attr^jted  almost  2,000 
entries  from  high  school  students  across  the 
State. 

The  judging  In  this  contest  was  recently 
completed.  Ms.  Flowers'  essay  placed  second 
arxl  Mr.  Latimer's  finished  fourth.  For  those  ef- 
forts, ttiese  students  will  receive  appropriate 
prizes.  In  additkm,  by  finishing  high  in  the 
competitk>n,  ttiese  youngsters  also  txougtrt 
distinction  to  their  school.  Henry  County  High 
School  was  the  only  school  in  tt>e  State  to 
produce  two  award  winners. 

Ms.  Flowers  arxJ  Mr.  Latimer  exemplify  the 
creative  spirit  of  ttie  young  people  of  this 
country.  Their  compositions  reflect  a  mature 
outk)ok  on  the  importarKe  of  our  Natkxi's  rela- 
tionships with  ottier  countries  around  ttie 
workj.  They  can  be  proud  of  ttieir  achievement 
in  placing  high  among  ttieir  contemporarids  in 
this  competitk>n. 

I  want  to  extend  to  them  my  sincere  corv 
gratulations  and  share  with  our  colleagues 
ttieir  essays.  I  ask  that  ttie  essays  of  Ms. 
Flowers  and  Mr.  Latimer  be  inserted  in  ttie 
Record: 

Tennessee- Jap  AN:  Working  Together 

Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Emily  Flowers.  Uth  grade.  Henry 

County  High  School,  second  place) 

Kokusalka,  a  Japanese  word  meaning 
intemationalization.  Is  our  future.  In  other 
words,  intemationalization  is  our  ultimate 
goal:  not  the  destruction  of  individual  cul- 
tures reconstructed  into  one  culture,  but  the 
intereacting  of  all  nations  and  the  education 
of  all  people  about  the  customs  and  ways  of 
others. 

Tennessee  and  Japan  are  working  together 
to  produce  this  "kokusalka"  by  introducing 
the  ways  of  the  East  in  the  West.  Now  Ten- 
nesseans  do  not  have  to  travel  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  learn  about  Japan  and 
Its  i)eople:  the  discovery  can  be  made  In  their 
own  communities,  with  the  aid  of  Japanese 
companies  who  bring  their  industry  to  create 
economic  opportunity  and  their  culture  to 
create  understanding. 

Economics  Is  essential  to  human  existence: 
when  our  economy  falls,  we  fall.  Japan  is  en- 
joying great  economic  success,  and  many  of 
its  companies  are  looking  to  expand  by  seek- 
ing new  consumers.  They  have  the  products 
Americans  want;  however,  Americans  cannot 
continuously  purchase  Japanese  products 
when  the  money  returns  solely  to  Japan: 
therefore,  Japan  brings  its  factories  here. 
Americans  obtain  employment  and  buy  the 
favored  products.  The  money  remains  cir- 
culating in  the  United  States,  and  everyone 
is  happy.  Tennessee  needs  Japan,  and  Japan 
needs  Tennessee.  As  we  become  "Inter- 
dependent", we  become  internationalized, 
drawing  nearer  our  goal. 

Understanding  between  nations  Is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity and  the  construction  of  world  peace. 
There  are  ways  to  accomplish  this  seemingly 
impossible  feat,  and  Tennessee-Japan:  Work- 
ing Together  is  one  of  them,  as  It  slowly  nar- 
rows the  gap  between  the  two  civilizations. 
When  a  Japanese  company  moves  into  Ten- 
nessee, they  bring  along  their  families,  cus- 
toms, language,  religion,  and  food.  They 
bring  them  to  share  with  Tennesseans  who, 
in  return,  share  theirs.  It's  an  exchange  of 
lifestyles,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Many  residents  of  the  United  States  still 
hold  resentment  for  the  Japanese  because  of 
their  part  in  World  War  II.  and  the  reverse  is 
prolMibly  also  true.  But  both  countries  have 
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anese  standards.  It  is  often  hard  to  obtain  a 
contract  with  a  Japanese  company.  For  ex- 
ample, Plumley  Companies  in  Paris,  Ten- 
nessee, attempted  for  approximately  four 
years,  to  provide  fuel  hoses  to  the  Nissan 
Company.  They  finally  sigmed  a  contract  to 
supply  the  hoses. 

The  Involvement  of  foreign  countries  such 
as  Japan  has  changed  the  financial  markets 
in  our  country.  The  Japanese  have  brought  a 
lot  of  money  Into  Tennessee  as  well  as  other 
states.  They  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
buying  land  and  building  factories.  Many 
Tennesseans  own  stock  in  these  successful 
companies.  Investors  also  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  international  funds 
that  were  not  always  available.  Our  invest- 
ment opportunities  are  now  international 
rather  than  limited  to  the  United  States. 

The  Tennessee-Japan  relationship  should 
also  affect  our  communications  future.  The 
Japanese  are  a  highly  technical  people,  being 
very  Involved  in  electronics.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  in  the  world  of  tele- 
phones, televisions  and  other  communica- 
tion equipment.  In  some  Tennessee  cities,  a 
Tokyo  newspaper  Is  available  on  a  dally 
basis.  This  proves  that  advances  in  commu- 
nication and  information  have  made  the 
world  much  "smaller"  than  a  few  years  ago. 

The  cultures  of  both  Tennesseans  and  the 
Japanese  are  affected  by  their  relationship. 
The  Japanese  have  changed  the  work  atti- 
tude of  many  Tennesseans.  A  job  is  no  longer 
just  a  job.  The  Japanese  promote  pride  in  ac- 
complishment and  a  loyalty  to  the  company 
that  many  Tennesseans  did  not  have.  Work- 
ers now  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany and  that.  In  a  sense,  they  work  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  of  work- 
ers being  absent  and  workers  are  punctual, 
which  Is  very  Important  to  the  Japanese. 
Likewise,  the  Tennesseans  have  taught  the 
Japanese  to  relax  some  and  be  a  little  more 
spontaneous. 

The  Japanese  are  also  very  neat  In  appear- 
ance, most  having  short  hair  and  no  beards. 
They  have  learned  to  accept  Tennesseans 
with  long  hair  and  beards  by  looking  to  the 
inside  of  people  not  just  to  the  outside  ap- 
pearance. 

Tennesseans  have  learned  to  appreciate 
Japanese  foods  while  the  Japanese  enjoy 
Jack  Da^Uel's  Whiskey  (made  in  Tennessee) 
and  fried  catfish. 

Tennnessee  and  Japan  are  working  to- 
gether toward  a  new  century.  It  takes  com- 
promise on  both  parts  but  it  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial relationship. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  CLARIFY  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
TAX  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  FISH- 
ERMEN 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Studos,  to 
clarify  the  tax  laws  with  respect  to  self-env 
ployed  fishermen.  Recently,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  tieen  aggressively  pursuing 
fishermen  arxl  t»atowners  in  New  Bedford, 
MA,  for  alleged  back  employment  taxes  owed. 
In  our  view,  the  IRS  policy  is  incorrect;  further- 
rrwre,  if  ttieir  position  is  allowed  to  stand,  it 
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would  amount  to  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  tax  status  of  fishermen  on 
small  vessels  has  been  specifically  addressed 
Ijy  the  Congress  in  the  past.  In  general,  indi- 
viduals who  work  on  small  boats  are  generally 
not  subject  to  employment  tax  withholding  on 
their  income.  Rules  achieving  this  result  were 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1976. 
Since  then,  fishermen  in  this  category  have 
complied  with  the  law  and  have  paid  their 
taxes.  They  thought,  and  rightly  so,  that  we  in 
Congress  had  clarified  the  law. 

They  were  right — until  now.  After  more  ttian 
a  decade  of  trouble-free  experience  with  the 
law,  the  IRS  has,  without  warning,  changed 
the  rules.  They  are  retroactively  applying  a 
new  standard  by  whk;h  the  fishermen  are  ex- 
pected to  comply.  The  IRS  is  challenging  the 
relationship  which  the  fishemDen  have  with  the 
boatowners — a  relationship  which  dates  back 
to  the  whaling  days  of  New  England  in  the 
1600's. 

This  shift  in  position  is  made  even  more  out- 
rageous by  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  at  issue 
have  fully  complied  with  the  law.  Yet  the  IRS 
refuses  to  confirm  or  deny  whether  the  fisher- 
men have  so  complied.  They  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  allow  ttie  boatowners  to  go  to  court — 
and  possibly  force  them  to  lose  ttieir  liveli- 
hood— over  a  law  that,  at  worst,  is  unclear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  clarify  this  issue  last  year, 
which  was  adopted.  The  House  later  passed 
this  legislation  on  the  final  day  of  tfie  session; 
unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  unable  to  pass 
rt  in  time. 

At  this  point,  it  is  unclear  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  again  conskjer 
my  amendment.  However,  I  firmly  t)elieve  that 
the  legislation  will  be  considered  ttefore  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  ttiat 
I  am  always  reluctant  to  propose  retroactive 
changes  to  ttie  income  tax  laws,  as  I  am  in 
this  case.  Here,  tiowever,  retroactivity  is  clear- 
ly justified.  The  IRS  changed  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  in  midstream,  with  no  warning, 
and  expected  the  fishing  boat  owners  in  New 
Bedford  to  play  along.  If  the  IRS  is  going  to 
retroactively  change  their  interpretation  of  ttie 
law,  then  so  can — and  so  must — Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  a  technical  description 
of  my  legislation. 

Clarification  of  Employment  Tax  Status 
OF  Certain  Fishermen 

PRESENT  LAW 

Service  as  a  crew  member  on  a  fishing  ves- 
sel Is  excluded  under  certain  conditions  from 
the  definition  of  employment  for  purposes  of 
determining  wages  subject  to  employment 
taxes  (Internal  Revenue  Code  sections 
3121(b)(20)  and  3401(a)(17)  and  Social  Security 
Act  section  210(a)(20)).  In  general,  among  the 
conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  under 
present  law  are  requirements  that  the  indi- 
vidual receive  as  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ice only  a  share  of  the  boat's  catch  (or  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
catch),  and  that  the  operating  crew  of  the 
boat  normally  be  made  up  of  fewer  than  10 
individuals. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  generally  would  require  that 
the  operating  crew  of  the  boat  normally  con- 
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8l8t  of  10  or  fewer  Individuals.  In  addition, 
the  word  "normally"  would  be  defined  and 
would  provide  that  a  determination  of 
whether  the  "10  or  fewer"  test  was  met 
would  be  made  at  the  beginning:  of  each  quar- 
ter by  looking  back  over  the  immediately 
preceding  4  quarters  to  see  whether  the 
boat's  operating  crew  consisted  of  10  or  fewer 
individuals  on  at  least  50%  of  the  trips  dur- 
ing the  period. 

Finally,  under  the  proposal,  service  as  a 
crew  member  on  a  fishing  vessel  would  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  exclusion  from  the 
definition  of  employment  even  if,  in  addition 
to  a  share  of  the  boat's  catch,  the  individual 
received  an  additional  amount  of  compensa- 
tion (such  as  the  additional  payment  de- 
scribed in  Situation  1  of  Rev.  Rul.  77-102. 
1977-1  CB  299,  or  any  similar  payment  de- 
signed to  have  substantially  the  same  ef- 
fect). This  rule  would  apply  provided  that  (1) 
the  additional  amount  did  not  exceed  $50  per 
trip;  (2)  payment  of  the  amount  was  contin- 
gent on  the  attainment  of  some  minimum 
levels  of  catch;  and  (3)  the  amount  is  paid 
solely  in  recognition  of  the  individual's  per- 
formance of  additional  duties  such  as  those 
of  mate,  engineer,  or  cook,  and  for  which  It 
is  traditional  In  the  industry  to  receive  such 
additional  compensation. 

EFITlCnVE  DATE 

The  proposal  is  generally  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 

The  provisions  relating  to  additional  com- 
pensation and  the  determination  of  whether 
the  "10  or  fewer"  rule  is  met  would  be  effec- 
tive for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984  unless  the  payor  treated  such 
remuneration  as  being  subject  to  employ- 
ment taxes  when  paid. 

No  inference  is  intended  as  to  present  law. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  10 


HON.  PORTOEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  aftermath 
of  ttie  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  U.S.  export  control  pol- 
icy. We  know  that  tjetween  1985-90,  the 
Commerce  Department  lk»nsed  nxjre  than 
$1 .5  billion  of  sensitive  dual-use  technology  to 
Iraq. 

Our  ex|x>rt  control  record  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  the  problem  is  even  worse  overseas.  Most 
disturbing  of  all  is  the  amount  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  sokj  to  Iraq  by  Western 
companies,  especially  from  Germany.  It  is 
clear  that  if  Iraq  had  even  one  nuclear  weap- 
on, It  woukj  have  profoundly  altered  the 
course  of  the  war.  Before  the  war,  Iraq  was 
buikjing  a  centrifuge  facility  to  ennch  uranium 
to  weapons  grade  levels.  In  time,  this  woukJ 
have  given  Hussein  the  capability  of  assenv 
bling  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Recx^ro  a  series  of  case 
studies  on  foreign  firms  tftat  have  assisted 
Iraq  in  its  efforts  to  txjikj  the  bomb.  Earlier  this 
year,  I  introduced  legislation  to  help  combat 
the  threat  posed  by  these  proliferation  profit- 
eers. Under  my  bill,  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tfon  Enforcement  Ad— H.R.  830— any  foreign 
firm  found  selling  nuclear  items,  without  the 
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proper  safeguards,  to  countries  like  Iraq, 
Syria,  or  Pakistan,  woukJ  be  barred  from  doing 
business  with  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  put  an  end  to  this  nuclear 
wtieeling  and  dealing  now  or  soon  face  a 
worW  with  dozens  of  terrorist  natknis  brandish- 
ing the  ultimate  weapon. 
Twelve  Foreign  Firms  Reportedly  En- 
gaged IN  Nuclear  Weapons-Related 
Trade  With  Iraq 

firm  10:  messerschmitt-boelkow-blohm 

OmbH  (GERMANY) 

Messerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm  GmbH 

(MBB)  is  Germany's  largest  aerospace  firm. 
In  1969,  it  became  a  subsidiary  of  Germany's 
largest  corporation,  Daimler-Benz.  MBB  was 
a  major  contractor  to  the  now  defunct  Egyp- 
tian-Iraqi Condor  II  ballistic  missile  project. 
The  firm  has  been  accused  of  exporting  mis- 
sile-related technologry  to  countries  like  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil.  Iraq,  and  possibly  Romania. 
While  assisting  the  Condor  project,  MBB 
may  have  supplied  Iraq  with  fuel-air  explo- 
sive technology  for  a  device  five  times  more 
powerful  than  conventional  ordnance.  In 
conjunction  with  other  German  firms,  MBB 
has  reportedly  supplied  uranium  enrichment 
technology  to  South  Africa  and  the  German 
Federal  Intelligence  Service  recounts  that 
former  employees  of  MBB  are  suspected  of 
aiding  Iraq— via  Pakistan— in  building  up  its 
nuclear  technology.  Along  with  its  subsidi- 
ary Transtechnica,  the  company  was  also  in- 
volved with  Iraq's  Sa'ad  16  project  where 
missile  development  and  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search is  believed  to  have  occurred.  Finally. 
MBB  allegedly  acquired  electronic  measur- 
ing instruments  ft-om  the  U.S.  firm.  Wiltron, 
Inc.,  and  then  resold  them  to  Iraq. 


CLEARCUTTING  ON  FEDERAL 
LAND:  IT  IS  TIME  TO  END  TIHS 
PRACTICE— SUPPORT  H.R.  1969 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress,  I 
sponsored  the  Clearcutting  Restraint  Act  of 
1989,  legislation  intended  to  limit  the  amount 
of  clearcutting  allowed  in  our  rational  forests, 
in  favor  of  a  selection  management  system  of 
cutting  timber. 

I  have  now  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
clearcutting  on  all  lands  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Govemment. 

I  have  drafted  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1991,  in  direct 
response  to  growing  put>lic  sentiment  against 
clearcutting.  and  its  variants — such  as  even- 
age  logging — whkih  are  increasingly  used  on 
Federal  lands. 

I  believe  the  support  of  groups  such  as  the 
Dallas-based  Forest  Reform  Network  and 
Save  America's  Forests  will  t>e  cntk:al  in  get- 
t)r)g  expanded  congressk>nal  support  for  the 
bill. 

I  have  expanded  the  scope  of  the  bill  to 
cover  not  only  the  Forest  Servk;e,  but  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  including  ttie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Fish  and  WikJIife  ServKe,  arxj  various  divi- 
sk)ns  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  legislatk)n  bans  clearcutting  and  its 
variants,  and  requires  the  agerKies  to  main- 
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tain  native  txodiversity.  The  agencies  coukl  log 
using  the  selectkxi  management  system,  so 
there  will  be  no  negative  impact  on  jobs. 

Even-age  logging,  or  clearcutting,  is  the 
most  devastating  form  of  k)gging  ever  devised. 
I  believe  ttiat  in  the  interests  of  preserving  our 
federally  controlled  forests  and  ensuring  jobs 
for  lumt)ermen,  mill  workers  arxJ  carpenters 
we  need  legislation  to  limit  clearcutting. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  support- 
ers of  the  Forest  Bkxliversity  and  Clearcutting 
Prohibition  Act  of  1 991 . 


DIRECTOR  OF  DADE  COUNTY 
HEALTH  CENTER  TOUCHES 
MANY  LIVES 


HON.  lEANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  south 
Floridian  Jessie  Trice  is  presklent  and  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  Family  Health  Center, 
one  of  the  largest  black-owned  and  operated 
businesses  in  Dade  County.  Recognitkxi  for 
Ms.  Trice  shoukj  not  tie  limited  to  her  txjsi- 
ness  acumen,  however.  The  enterprise  whch 
she  oversees  provides  medk^  assistance  to 
over  60,000  people  a  year.  The  Miami  Herald 
recently  highlighted  her  important  contribution 
to  the  health  care  needs  of  the  iryjigent  popu- 
latk)n  in  Miami.  That  artrcle  folk>ws: 

As  head  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Family  Health  Center.  Jessie  Trice  oversees 
a  health-care  network  that  provides  medical 
assistance  to  more  than  60.000  people  a  year. 

But  Trice,  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
improving  health  care  for  other  people,  has 
her  own  bad  health  habit  to  kick.  "No  one  is 
perfect,"  said  Trice,  taking  a  drag  ftx)m  a 
Benson  and  Hedges  Gold  Cigarette.  "We  all 
have  our  weaknesses;  and  this  is  mine. 

Even  that  won't  last  long— Trice  plans  to 
quit  smoking  by  the  end  of  the  year.  And, 
considering  the  reviews  she  earns  nx>m  her 
peers,  it  seems  possible. 

"I  have  all  the  confidence  in  the  world  in 
Jessie,"  said  community  activist  Susan  F. 
Harris,  a  health  care  proponent  for  the  elder- 
ly. "She's  been  able  to  hold  and  share  her 
values  of  health  with  people  who  need  it." 

Necessity  and  challenge.  Trice  says,  are 
two  Important  elements  to  her  success.  Elev- 
en years  ago,  she  accepted  the  position  of  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Family  Health  Cen- 
ter, heralded  as  one  of  the  largest  black- 
owned  and  operated  businesses  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty. 

Today,  Trice  still  serves  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  the  same  business. 
That  alone  is  strange  for  TYice,  who  says  she 
doesn't  usually  stay  in  the  same  job  for  long. 

Her  goals  for  the  center  Include  securing 
endowments  for  the  not-for-profit  business 
and  opening  an  adolescent  center  In  Liberty 
City. 

Today,  the  main  center,  at  5361  NW  22nd 
Ave.,  and  its  satellite  centers  provide  every- 
thing from  dental  care  to  AIDS  counseling  to 
patients  who  i>ay  on  a  sliding  scale.  Satellite 
centers  target  people  who  live  in  Little 
Haiti,  Liberty  City.  Brownsville,  and  sec- 
tions of  Hlaleah. 

Under  Trice's  leadership,  the  health  center 
has  expanded  Its  offerings.  Last  week,  signs 
were  hung  outside  the  latest  addition  to  the 
company,  a  child  care  facility  for  at-ribk 
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Centxal  Dade,  at  901  NW  54th 
8  branch,  adjacent  to 
facility,  will  open  In  June. 
Ffmlly  Health  Center.  Trice 
nursing  services  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Health, 
phe  held  before  that.  Trice 
health  field.  Trice's  two 
and  Bradford,  also  work 
fields. 

nobody  wants  to  make 

'  quipped  Trice. 

putting  In  her  60-hour-a- 

health  center.  Trice  said 

( rame  of  bridge  to  keep  her 

also  likes  to  play  a  round 

can. 

of     us     that     are 
Trice,  "and  I  think  I  am 


kids  in  North 
St.  An  elderly 
the  child  care 

Before  Joining 
served  as  chief  ol 
Dade  County 
In  every  other  Job 
also  worked  in  thii 
children.  Valencia 
in  the  social 

"1  don't  know 
money  in  this  fam^y 

When  she's  not 
week  duties  at  th( 
she  enjoys  a  good 
mind  off  work.  Sh« 
of  golf  whenever 

"There     are 
workaholics,"  said 
one  of  them. 

Dade  County  hai  greatly  benefrted  from  the 
leadership  of  Jessi^  Trice,  for  she  is  dedicated 
I  communrty.  As  one  of  her 
ve,  "She's  been  at)te  to 
her  values  of  health  with 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
iic  service,  a  willingness 
of  one's  community 
them.  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  Ms.  Tricej  and  encourage  ttx>se  wtw 
work  with  her  to  cofitinue  ttieir  good  work. 
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Wednadi^y.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  kir.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  \n- 
troducing  the  Shippuikling  Trade  Reform  Act 


of  1991.  to 
foreign  shipbuil 
troduction  of  this  l< 
tfon  with  the  inabil 
OrganizatKtn  for 


unfair  trade  practices  by 
arxj  repair  industries.  Ir>- 
(islatxxi  reflects  my  frustra- 
of  the  negotiatfons  in  the 
^corxxnic  Cooperatk>n  arxJ 
Devetopment  [OEQD]  to  reach  agreement  on 
strong,  effective  rmiitiiateral  disciplines  on  sub- 
sidies in  the  shipbtikjing  arxJ  repair  market 

Current  international  subsidy  rules  do  not 
discipline,  or  even  discourage,  the  use  of  sub- 
skjies  in  the  comnfercial  market  for  ships.  For 
airnosX  2  years,  nefotiatfons  have  t)een  under- 
way in  the  OECD  to  come  up  with  a  system 
of  intematkxial  rul^s  on  this  subject.  Although 
some  progress  ha4  been  made,  many  key  is- 
sues remain  unresolved.  And  many  of  the 
countries  sitting  $\  that  negotiatirtg  table, 
frankly,  have  little  incentive  to  cooperate  with 
us.  Indeed,  there  i$  a  great  incentive  for  ttiem 
to  drag  out  ttiese  negotiatkxra  as  kxig  as  pos- 
9tie.  I 

I  do  not  believe  jhe  U.S.  shipbuiktng  indus- 
try, wtiich  has  been  very  patient  arxJ  support- 
ive of  this  admin«tratxxi's  approach  to  the 
problem,  should  hive  to  wait  any  kxiger.  My 
lagisialion  simply  tiies  to  achieve  much  of  the 
OECD  talks,  to  the  extent 
I  regulate  interrtatkxial  trade, 
is  not  fair  trade.  Amencan 
of  ships,  or  steel,  or  air- 
craft—ahouU  not  kave  to  compete  with  firms 
backed  by  govemr  lent  treasuries.  Our  tradmg 
partners  should  bi  on  notice  that  wtiile  the 
American  maikelplKe  wekxxnes  fairly  traded 


objectives  of  the 
that  U.S.  laws  can 
Subaidbed  trade 
producers    wtwlhi# 
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competitwn,  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  unfair 
competitwn  in  commercial  ships.  The  Ship- 
buiWing  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1991  is  simply 
one  more  step  to  level  the  playing  field  in 
intematkinal  trade. 

The  legislation  has  t)ask:ally  two  parts.  The 
first  part  will  essentially  prohit}it  any  ship  which 
benefits  from  foreign  subskjies  from  unfoading 
its  cargo  or  passengers  at  U.S.  ports.  This 
prohibiten  will  apply  prospectively  to  all  ships 
which  received  a  subsidy  on  or  after  March 
21,  1991.  Enforcement  of  this  provision  will  be 
by  requiring  either  the  shipowner  or  the  ship- 
buikjer  to  certify  to  U.S.  Customs  that  the  ship 
is  subskly  free.  False  certifk:ation  may  lead  to 
prosecution  for  customs  fraud  as  well  as  pay- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  amount  of 
subsidies  received  by  ttie  ship. 

The  second  part  of  my  t>ill  will  close  a  kx)p- 
hole  whk:h  currently  exists  under  U.S.  trade 
laws,  by  amending  the  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws  so  as  to  apply  to  ships. 
Due  to  a  technk:al  distinction  in  existing  law, 
dumped  or  subsidized  sales  of  ships  are  not 
currently  treated  the  same  as  sales  of  other 
dumped  or  subskjized  goods.  My  bill  will 
change  that,  so  ttiat  American  producers  of 
commercial  ships  will  enjoy  the  same  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  laws  as  other  American  pro- 
ducers. 

The  text  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trade  Refonm 
Act  of  1991  follows: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TnUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shipbuilding 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.    2.    CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS   AND   PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  PiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  in  1961,  the  United  States  Government 
terminated  funding  for  the  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  program,  thereby  ending  di- 
rect subsidization  of  commercial  shipbuild- 
ing in  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  international  market  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repair  continues  to  be  distorted 
by  a  wide  array  of  foreign  subsidies  including 
direct  grants,  preferential  financing,  equity 
Infusions,  research  and  development  assist- 
ance, restructuring  aid.  special  tax  conces- 
sions, debt  forgiveness,  and  other  direct  and 
indirect  assistance; 

(3)  existing  United  States  trade  laws  and 
trade  agreements  provide  limited  redress  to 
domestic  products  of  ships  for  the  trade-dis- 
torting subsidies  and  dumping  practices  of 
foreign  shipbuilders;  and 

(4)  a  strong,  effective  miltllateral  agree- 
ment among  all  shipbuilding  nations  to 
eliminate  trade-distorting  practices  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  repair  Industry  is  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  fair  international 
competition,  however,  absent  such  an  agree- 
ment, changes  in  United  States  trade  laws 
are  necessary  to  provide  domestic  producers 
of  ships  greater  protection  against  unfair 
trade  practices  than  Is  provided  under  cur- 
rent law. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  ensure  fair  trade  in  the  commercial  ship- 
building and  repair  Industry  by  providing  for 
effective  trade  remedies  against  subsidized 
and  dumped  foreign  commercial  ships. 
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SEC.  S.  CERTIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  OF  VESSELS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSTRUCTION 
SUBSIDIES. 

Part  n  of  title  IV  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  435  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SBC.  4S&A.  CERTIFICA'nONS  REQUIRED  OF  VES- 
SELS WTTH  RESPECT  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  Subsidy  Certification  Required  at 
Entry.— The  master  of  a  vessel  shall,  at  the 
time  of  making  formal  entry  of  the  vessel 
under  section  434  or  435,  deposit  with  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer  a  subsidy  certifi- 
cation for  the  vessel. 

"(b)  Subsidy  Certifications.- 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  subsidy  certification  for  a  vessel  is  a 
document  that — 

"(A)  is  either— 

"(1)  Issued  by  the  administering  authority 
under  subsection  (d),  or 

"(11)  in  such  form  as  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  and  signed  by  either 
the  vessel  owner  or  person  that  constructed 
the  vessel;  and 

"(B)  attests  that  the  vessel  meets  one  of 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
relating  to  construction  subsidies. 

"(2)  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS.— The  re- 
quirements referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are 
Eis  follows: 

"(A)  The  vessel  was  constructed  without 
the  benefit  of  any  subsidy. 

"(B)  The  vessel  was  constructed  with  the 
benefit  of  one  or  more  subsidies  that  were 
granted  or  provided  on  or  after  March  21, 
1991,  but  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
each  such  subsidy  has  been  repaid  to  the 
agency  that  granted  or  otherwise  provided 
the  subsidy. 

"(C)  The  vessel  was  constructed  with  the 
benefit  of  one  or  more  subsidies  that  were 
granted  or  provided  on  or  after  March  21, 
1991,  but  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
each  such  subsidy,  reduced  by  any  amount 
repaid  under  paragraph  (B),  has  been  paid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(D)  The  vessel  was  constructed— 

"(1)  in  a  foreign  country  which  is  signatory 
to  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States 
that  provides  for  the  elimination  of  con- 
struction subsidies  for  vessels;  and 

"(11)  after  the  date  on  which  such  trade 
agreement  entered  into  force  with  respect  to 
that  country. 

"(c)  Enforcement.— If  the  Secretary  haa 
reason  to  believe  that  an  unlawful  act  under 
section  436  relating  to  this  section  has  been 
committed,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  undertake  such  Investigation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  action  au- 
thorized under  section  436  against  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  or  the  vessel,  or  both,  is  war- 
ranted; and 

"(2)  if  the  vessel  is  not  covered  by  a  sub- 
sidy certification  issued  under  subsection  (d) 
and  the  Information  obtained  during  such  In- 
vestigation Indicates  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  vessel  does  not  meet  any 
certification  requirement  under  sul>section 
(b),  so  inform  the  administering  authority 
and  provide  such  information  to  that  author- 
ity. 

"(d)  Issuance  of  Subsidy  CERTiFiCA-noNS 

BY  THE  ADMINI8TERINO  AUTHORITY.— 

"(1)  Applications.— The  owner  or  lessee  of 
a  vessel,  or  the  builder  of  a  vessel,  may  apply 
to  the  administering  authority  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subsidy  certification  for  that  ves- 
sel. An  application  shall  be  accompanied  by 
such  documentation  as  the  administering  au- 
thority may  require  for  purposes  of  estab- 
listilng  the  eligibility  of  the  vessel  for  such 
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certification.  Including,  if  compliance  with 
the  requirement  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  is  alleged,  information  re- 
garding the  amount  of  each  subsidy  granted 
or  provided  with  respect  to  the  vessel  and 
the  pajmient  or  repayment  of  amounts  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  subsidy. 

"(2)  Action  on  appucations.— 

"(A)  After  considering  the  documentation 
submitted  with  an  application  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  administering  authority,  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  applica- 
tion was  received,  shall  decide  whether  to 
issue  or  deny  the  subsidy  certification.  The 
administering  authority  shall  make  the  deci- 
sion publicly  available. 

"(B)  In  any  case  involving  compliance  with 
the  requirement  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(2),  the  administering  authority 
may  condition  the  issuance  of  the  subsidy 
certification  upon  the  payment  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  the  amount  found 
by  the  administering  authority  to  satisfy 
such  requirement. 

"(3)  Denial  or  coNDmoN  of  issuance  of 
CERTIFICATION.— The  administering  authority 
shall,  if  a  subsidy  certlflcaiton  for  a  vessel  is 
denied  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  or  the  issuance 
thereof  conditioned  under  paragraph  (2)(B), 
provide  the  applicant  with  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  or  condi- 
tions. The  applicant  may.  within  14  days 
after  the  date  of  the  written  statement,  re- 
quest a  review  of  the  denial  or  condition 
under  subsection  (e)(3). 

"(a)  Determination  and  Reviews.— 

"(1)  Preliminary  investioation.— The  ad- 
ministering authority  shall — 

"(A)  on  the  basis  of  information  available 
to  the  administering  authority: 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  information  provided 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)(2);  or 

"(C)  uiwn  petition  therefor  from  an  inter- 
ested party; 

initiate  a  preliminary  investigation  to  de- 
cide whether  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  vessel  does  not  meet  any  subsidy 
certification  requirement  under  subsection 
(b).  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'interested  party"  means — 

"(i)  a  person  that  engages  in  ship  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States; 

"(11)  a  certificate  union  or  recognized 
union  or  group  of  workers  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  an  industry  that  engages  in 
ship  construction  in  the  United  States; 

"(ill)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  engage  in  ship  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  and 

"(iv)  an  association,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  is  composed  of  interested  parties 
described  in  clauses  (i),  (11),  and  (Hi),  with  re- 
spect to  ship  construction. 

"(2)  Determinations  after  preliminary 
INVESTIOATIONS.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority makes  an  affirmative  decision  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  vessel,  the 
administering  authority  shall  determine 
whether  the  vessel  meets  any  subsidy  certifi- 
cation requirement  under  subsection  (b)(2). 
If  the  administering  authority  makes  a  nega- 
tive determination  on  the  basis  of  failure  to 
meet  the  requirement  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(2),  the  admin- 
istering authority  shall  calculate,  and  set 
forth  in  the  determination,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  subsidy  or  subsidies  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel. 

"(3)  Review  of  certification  denials  and 
CONDITIONS.— If  a  person  whose  application 
for  a  subsidy  certification  was  denied  or  con- 
ditions under  subsection  (d)(3)  makes  a  time- 
ly request  for  review  under  this  paragraph, 
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the  adminstering  authority  shall  review  the 
denial  or  condition. 

"(4)  Hearino  and  review  procedures.- 
The  administering  authority  shall  make  de- 
terminations under  paragraph  (2),  and  con- 
duct reviews  under  paragraph  (3),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hearing  procedures  applied  by 
the  administering  authority  undbr  the  au- 
thority of  section  T74  with  respect  to  hear- 
ings required  or  permitted  under  title  Vn.  A 
determination  or  decision  by  the 
adminstering  authority  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  is  subject  to  judicial  review  under  sec- 
tion 516A  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
procedures  and  standards  applied  under  such 
section  with  respect  to  reviewable  deter- 
minations described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  of 
such  section. 

"(5)  Corrective  actions.— If  the  admin- 
istering authority  makes  a  negative  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (2),  or  upholds  any 
certification  denial  or  condition  after  review 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  adminstering  au- 
thority shall  set  forth  in  determination  or 
review  decision  the  action  which  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  satisf^r  a  requirement  for 
subsidy  certification  for  the  vessel  under 
subsection  (b).  If  that  action  is  taken,  the 
administering  authority  shall  issue  a  subsidy 
certification  for  the  vessel  and  such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  treated  as  a  subsidy  certifi- 
cation issued  under  subsection  (d). 

"(6)  Consequential  effects.— After  a  neg- 
ative determination  under  paragraph  (2),  or  a 
decision  under  paragraph  (3)  upholding  a  cer- 
tification denial  or  condition,  becomes  final 
and  until  a  subsidy  certification  for  the  ves- 
sel concerned  is  issued  under  paragraph  (5), 
neither  that  vessel,  nor  any  other  vessel  that 
is  owned  or  leased  by  the  owner  of  such  ves- 
sel, may— 

"(A)  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States;  or 

"(B)  remain  at  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  Information  used  in  maiono  deter- 
minations OR  reviews.— 

"(A)  Information  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
any  determination  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
any  review  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
treated  as  proprietary  if  it  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  section  7T7(b).  Access  to  pro- 
prietary information  under  protective  order 
shall  be  permitted  under,  and  governed  by. 
section  T77(c). 

"(B)  The  administering  authority  shall 
verify  all  information  relied  upon  in  making 
any  determination  under  partigraph  (2)  or 
any  review  under  paragraph  (3).  If  the  admin- 
istering authority  is  unable  to  verify  the  in- 
formation submitted,  the  authority  shall  use 
the  best  Information  available  as  the  basis 
for  action.  Whenever  a  party  refuses  or  is  un- 
able to  produce  information  requested  in  a 
timely  manner  and  in  the  form  provided,  the 
administering  authority  shall  use  the  best 
information  otherwise  available. 

"(f)  DEFiNrnoNS.— As  used  in  th's  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'administering  authority' 
means  the  officer  of  the  United  States  re- 
sponsible for  determining  under  subtitle  A  of 
title  vn  whether  subsidies  are  provided  with 
respect  to  imported  merchandise. 

"(2)  The  term  'construction'  (except  as 
used  in  paragrpah  (4)(C))  includes  recon- 
struction and  repair. 

"(3)  The  term  'subsidy'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Officially  supported  export  credits. 

"(B)  Directs  official  operating  support  to 
the  commercial  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry, or  to  a  related  entity  that  favors  the 
operation  of  shipbuilding  and  repair,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 
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"(1)  grants; 

"(11)  loans  and  loan  guarantees  other  than 
those  available  on  the  commercial  market; 

"(HI)  forgiveness  of  debt; 

"(iv)  equity  Infusions  on  terms  inconsist- 
ent with  commercially  reasonable  invest- 
ment practices;  and 

"(v)  preferential  provision  of  goods  and 
services. 

"(C)  Direct  official  support  for  investment 
in  the  commercial  shipbuilding  and  repair 
industry,  or  to  a  related  entity  that  favors 
the  operation  of  shipbuilding  and  repair,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port listed  in  clauses  (1)  through  (v)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(D)  Assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,  pref- 
erential loans,  preferential  tax  treatment,  or 
otherwise,  that  benefits  or  is  directly  related 
to  shipbuilding  and  repair  for  purposes  of  re- 
search and  development  that  is  not  equally 
open  to  domestic  and  foreign  enterprises. 

"(E)  Tax  policies  and  practices  that  favor 
the  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  such  as  tax  credits,  de- 
ductions, exemptions  and  preferences,  in- 
cluding accelerated  depreciation,  if  such  ben- 
efits are  not  generally  available  to  persons 
or  firms  not  engaged  In  shipbuilding  or  re- 
pair. 

"(F)  Any  official  regulation  or  practice 
that  authorizes  or  encourages  persons  or 
firms  engaged  in  shipbuilding  or  repair  to 
enter  into  anticompetitive  arrangements. 

"(G)  Any  Indirect  support  directly  related. 
In  law  or  in  fact,  to  shipbuilding  and  repair 
at  national  yards,  including  any  public  as- 
sistance favoring  shipowners  with  an  indi- 
rect effect  on  shipbuilding  or  repair  activi- 
ties, and  any  assistance  provided  to  suppliers 
of  significant  Inputs  to  shipbuilding,  which 
results  in  benefits  to  domestic  shipbuilders. 

"(H)  Any  export  subsidy  identified  in  the 
Illustrative  List  of  Export  Subsidies  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Agreement  on  Interpretation 
and  Application  of  Articles  VI.  XVI,  and 
XXm  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  or  any  other  export  subsidy  that 
may  be  prohibited  as  a  result  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  negotiations. 

"(4)  The  term  'vessel'  means  any  self-pro- 
pelled, sea-going  vessel— 

"(A)  of  not  less  than  100  gross  tons  in 
weight; 

"(B)  not  exempt  fVom  entry  under  section 
441 ;  and 

"(C)  the  initial  construction,  or  any  recon- 
struction or  repair,  of  which  was  in  progress 
on.  or  was  commenced  on  or  after.  March  21. 
1991.". 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

"(a)  Entry  Requirements  for  Vessels.— 
Section  434  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1934)  is  amended  by  inserting  "its  subsidy 
certification  (if  required  under  section 
435A),"  after  "or  document  in  lieu  thereof,". 

"(b)  Penalties  for  viola-hons  of  arriv- 
al, Reportdjo,  and  Entry  Requirements.— 
Section  436(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1436(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  iiaragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  present  any  forged,  altered,  or  false 
subsidy  certification  to  a  customs  officer 
under  section  435A(a)  without  revealing  the 
facts; 

"(5)  to  enter,  or  to  attempt  to  enter,  any 
vessel  to  which  a  prohibition  on  arrival  in 
the  United  States  applies  under  section 
435A(e)(5); 
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THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHERNOBYL  DISASTER 


HON.  WaUAML  HUGHES 

OF  HEW  JERSEY 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdhy.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago,  on 
April  26,  1986,  tre  world  experienced  the 
worst  nuciear  disaster  in  history.  This  was  the 
day  tliat  the  No.  4  reactor  at  (3hemot>yl  ex- 
ploded. And  yet,  it  was  nearly  72  hours  after 
the  explosion  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ttie  rest  of  tfie  world  learned  of  this 
disaster. 

Since  anrxxxictr^  ttw  accident,  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  rxX  txen  forthcoming  with  facts 
about  the  extent  c  I  ttie  tragedy  nor  with  help 
tor  the  victims. 

Soviet  officials  h«ve  stated  that  only  31  peo- 
ple dwd  and  arwiher  237  were  hospitalized 
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following  the  accident.  However,  in  November 
1989,  the  Moscow  News  reported  that  250 
people  wtx)  were  at  Chernobyl  during  or  after 
the  accident  died. 

The  long  term  effects  on  the  environment 
and  people  are  still  largely  unknown;  however, 
there  have  l)een  extraordinary  increases  in 
health  problems,  crop  mutations,  and  animals 
with  severe  deformities. 

It  is  estimated  ttiat  1  million  Soviet  citizens 
are  living  in  raised  radiation  conditions.  In 
1986,  nearly  6,(XX)  chikjren  and  7,000  adults 
received  dangerous  doses  of  radiation.  A  re- 
cent study  by  a  Soviet  doctor  found  that  up  to 
80  percent  of  children  studied  in  regions  af- 
fected by  radiation  are  suffering  from  severe 
health  protjiems  including  lymphatic  disorders. 
These  studies  just  begin  to  describe  the  dev- 
astation from  which  this  region  is  suffering. 

The  Cherrxjbyl  vk:tims  need  assistance.  The 
ChiWren  of  Chernobyl  Relief  Furxl  sent  3  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  medicine  and  medk:al 
equipment  to  a  hospital  in  Lviv  just  last  month. 
Many  other  organizations  have  also  provided 
medical  and  other  supplies  for  tfie  victims. 

But  these  relief  organizations  alone  cannot 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  victims  or  for  the  clean- 
up of  the  region.  The  Soviet  Government  must 
provide  assistance  of  the  Chernobyl  vk:tims 
ttvough  better  health  care,  a  safe  food  supply, 
and  a  firm  to  commitment  to  protecting  the  citi- 
zens from  further  exposure  to  harmful  radi- 
ation. 
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DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  RE(X)RD  the  winning  script  from  tfie  State 
of  Arizona  in  a  special  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Miss  Heather 
Benton  was  one  of  over  1 38,000  entrants  who 
submitted  a  script  extolling  the  virtues  of  de- 
mocracy. Heattier  has  gained  an  appreciation 
for  our  system  of  government  at  a  very  young 
age,  and  I  applaud  her  talents  and  hope  that 
she  will  carry  the  message  to  her  peers. 

I  insert  the  script  in  ttie  Recxsrd  at  this 
point 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Heather  M.  Benton.  Arizona  winner,  1990/ 

91  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 

FYogram) 

It  was  a  cold  rainy  aftemooon  as  I  sat  with 
my  nose  pressed  against  the  chilled  attic 
window.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  there 
was  nothing  in  particular  that  you  wanted  to 
do,  but  a  day  when  the  smothering  blanket 
of  condensation  above  confines  me  to  in- 
doors. Restlessly,  I  paced  the  room  lllie  a 
caged  animal  searching  for  something,  any- 
thing with  which  to  rouse  my  interests.  As  I 
scanned  the  musky  dust  filled  room,  I  no- 
ticed the  tiny  edge  of  a  red  ribljon  innocently 
peeking  out  from  the  opening  of  a  large  de- 
crepit trunk.  Springing  at  it,  for  reasons 
which  were  unclear  to  me  at  the  time.  I  care- 
fully opened  the  l>ox  revealing  a  stack  of  let- 
ters tried  with  the  red  ribbon.  With  incred- 
ible delight  and  a  seemingly  unquenchable 
thirst.  I  quickly  delved  into  the  precious 
written  words  of  the  letters. 


Septeml>er  13,  1969.  "I  wish  I  were  able  to 
describe  to  you  the  suffering  that  surrounds 
me.  Yesterday  while  entering  Saigon,  I  think 
I  witnessed  the  reasons  for  this  war.  I  admit 
that  at  first  going  to  Vietnam  seemed  de- 
structive, like  I  was  part  of  a  force  that 
would  destroy  without  purpose,  without 
meaning.  I  know  now  that  is  not  the  case. 
Everywhere  I  turn  I  am  confronted  with  a 
complete  opposite  of  life  In  America.  There 
is  no  Justice  here,  no  freedom.  Children  beg 
on  the  streets  for  food  while  a  young  girl 
who  could  be  our  daughter  sells  her  Ixxly  to 
the  first  G.I.  that  comes  along.  It  makes  me 
appreciate  what  we  have,  and  I'm  finally  re- 
alizing what  it  is  all  about— democracy,  free- 
dom, the  American  way — they  are  all  here, 
but  present  within  us.  This  is  the  reason  we 
fight,  to  protect  and  guard  our  precious  Lady 
Liberty  and  unselfishly  spread  our  legacy  to 
the  world.  Thank  God  for  America."  The 
words  sprang  off  the  page  and  into  my  heart 
as  I  slowly  realized  how  close  minded  and 
naive  I  had  been.  My  view  of  Vietnam  and 
other  foreign  wars  had  always  been  what  I 
had  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  Movies  such  as 
"Platoon,"  "Bom  on  the  Fourth  of  July," 
and  others  had  always  artificially  Implanted 
a  deep  belief  of  the  futility  of  war.  "Why 
Fight?"  I  used  to  ask  myself.  It  seems  so 
pointless.  What  are  we  gaining  really?  Sud- 
denly, I  realized  on  that  cold,  rainy  after- 
noon that  we  are  gaining  and  maintaining 
democracy. 

What  is  democracy?  It  is  Just  a  word- It 
doesn't  mean  anything.  Oh,  but  it  does.  It 
does.  Those  are  the  thoughts  and  words  of  so 
many.  It  means  we  are  free,  free  to  l)elleve 
what  we  choose,  free  to  prosper  and  grow  and 
learn,  free  to  experience  life  and  all  of  it's 
pleasures  to  the  fullest — without  restriction, 
free  to  be  whoever  and  whatever  we  truly  de- 
sire, free  to  pursue  any  and  every  dream.  No 
other  place  in  the  world  provides  such  free- 
doms. For  centuries,  from  our  founding  fa- 
thers to  every  individual  who  has  experi- 
enced the  American  dream,  all  have  merged 
together  as  a  force  united  to  share  this  gold- 
en chalice  filled  with  the  wine  of  freedom 
and  they  have  graciously  accepted  its  gener- 
osity. 

Like  the  vanguard  of  an  army,  which 
procedes  In  advance  of  the  main  body.  In 
order  to  protect  and  preserve  its  safety,  the 
youth  of  today  must  have  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  step  forward  among  the  masses 
and  protect  our  precious,  unconditional  free- 
doms. It  Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  simply  be 
an  American,  we  must  get  involved.  As  the 
conflicts  in  the  Middle  E^st  heighten,  we  are 
challenged  by  a  foreign  force,  challenged  to 
return  a  small  portion  of  the  generosity  that 
has  been  abundantly  bestowed  upon  us,  chal- 
lenged to  defend  and  protect  democracy.  The 
youth  of  today  must  become  the  future  van- 
guard of  freedom. 


TRADE  BARRIERS  IN  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

of  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
farmers  and  businessmen  know  well  the  dif- 
fKulties  caused  by  and  have  borne  the  costs 
of  outright  barriers  to  trade  employed  by  the 
European  Ck>mmunity.  Officials  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community  have  offered  many  feeble 
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excuses  for  these  practices  over  the  past  4 
years  of  the  Uruguay  round  of  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations under  the  GATT.  During  this  time, 
European  Community  officials  offered  weak 
commitments  to  reform  their  practices  follow- 
ing the  scheduled  completion  of  the  Uruguay 
round  last  December.  Due  to  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  the  negotiations,  the  U.S.  Trade  Am- 
bassador, Carta  Hills,  had  postponed  retalia- 
tory actions  against  European  Community 
products  because  of  their  commitments  to  er>d 
these  practices. 

Last  December,  however,  the  Uruguay 
round  did  not  reach  a  successful  conclusion 
for  no  reason  other  than  the  European  Com- 
munity's unwillingness  to  engage  in  discussion 
of  reforms  in  agricultural  trade.  European 
Community  intransigence  forced  the  poor  and 
less  developed  countries,  led  by  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, to  withdraw  from  ttie  talks  last  De- 
cember without  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
European  Community  now  refuses  to  honor 
earlier  commitments  to  reform  its  policies, 
using  the  failed  round  (for  which  it  bears  sole 
responsibility)  as  its  current  excuse. 

The  following  article  from  the  April  14,  1991, 
Journal  of  Commerce,  that  this  Memljer  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  RECORD,  illustrates  a  few 
of  the  many  practices  employed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  that  do  not  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  GATT. 

Many  EC  Trade  Practices  Not  Up  to 

Snuff:  GATT 

(By  John  Zarocostas) 

Geneva — The  European  Community's  trade 
policies  are  riddled  with  practices  that  do 
not  comply  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
Internationally  a^eed  rules,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  Geneva-based  world  trade 
watchdog. 

The  repwrt  commended  the  community  for 
avoiding  unilateral  approaches  to  trade  dis- 
pute settlements,  for  its  active  role  in  cur- 
rent talks  to  free  up  world  trade;  and  for  re- 
ducing subsidies  and  state  ownership  In  In- 
dustries such  as  automobiles. 

Delegates  attending  the  review  session  in 
Geneva  this  week  were  cautiously  optimistic 
that  the  European  Community's  internal  de- 
bate over  Its  farm  policy  would  go  in  a 
GATT-sanctioned  direction.  But  they  were 
unequivocal  about  the  need  for  change  in  in- 
sular European  Community  public  procure- 
ment practices. 

"Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  public  con- 
tracts awarded  are  believed  to  have  compiled 
with  the  European  Community  provisions  on 
competitive  tendering  and  EC-wide  advertis- 
ing," the  report  said. 

The  European  Community  said  Peter 
allgeir,  assistant  U.S.  trade  representative 
for  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  can  hard- 
ly claim  leadership  In  the  global  trading  sys- 
tem If  It  withholds  more  than  15  percent  of 
its  gross  domestic  production  from  world 
competition. 

The  report  said  the  community's  textiles 
and  clothing  sector  and  internal  quota  allo- 
cation system  are  shielded  by  19  bilateral  re- 
straint agreements  under  the  Multi-Fibre 
Arrangement  that  governs  world  trade  in 
textiles. 

The  annual  cost  to  European  Community 
consumers  of  protecting  one  job  in  the  cloth- 
ing Industry,  for  Instance,  exceeded  "three 
times  the  average  (annual)  earnings  of  a 
clothing  worker."  GATT  said. 

Kazuo  Asakal.  Japanese  delegate,  criti- 
cized the  European  Community's  "abuse  and 
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misuse  of  such  trade  measures  as  the  rules 
for  determining  the  country  of  origin  of 
products  and  an ti -dumping  rules." 

"If  you  are  not  In  the  business  of  dumping, 
anti-dumping  is  not  a  problem.  (Brussels  be- 
lieves) antidumping  rules  must  be  both 
transparent  and  tough."  retorted  Roderick 
Abbott,  European  Community  Director  for 
multilateral  trade  questions. 

The  report  noted  the  absence  of  a  "single 
mechanism"  to  formulate,  coorci'nate  and 
implement  trade-related  policies  in  the  EC. 
The  excessive  use  of  committee  procedures 
has  led  to  frictions  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  It  said. 

The  community  also  seems  to  have  no 
plans  to  establish  a  statutory  independent 
body  to  regularly  review  trade  policies,  the 
report  said. 


BAY  OF  PIGS  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  lEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  I^r.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  he- 
roic act  of  a  proud  group  of  men  who  risked 
their  lives  to  eliminate  from  their  home-land  a 
totalitarian  regime  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
democratic  government. 

This  past  17th  of  April  commemorates  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 
Three  decades  have  passed  since  this  valiant 
group  of  men  disembarked  in  the  hostile  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  carrying  the  flag  of  litjerty. 

This  flame  which  those  heroic  men  started 
continues  to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  all  Cubans. 
Before  them,  Cubans  who  refused  to  succumb 
to  tyranny  committed  acts  of  rebellion  in  vain 
attempts  to  renDove  the  oppressing  regime. 
After,  others  have  continued,  by  diverse  ave- 
nues, this  inspiring  fight  for  freedom. 

Free  men,  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  have  an  obligation  to  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  those  who,  like  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
heroes,  keep  a  firm  p)osition  in  their  fight  to 
have  in  our  original  homeland  a  government 
which  respects  all  rights. 

Today's  Castro's  regime  'S  the  only  dictator- 
ship in  this  continent  with  such  an  oppressive 
stronghold  on  the  people.  Every  day,  we  re- 
ceive clear  signals  that  this  drctatorial  regime 
is  in  crisis.  This  is  the  time  to  encourage  ef- 
forts so  that  this  country  can  free  itself  of  its 
chiains.  There  is  no  freedom  of  expression,  of 
movement,  of  assembly  in  Cuba. 

Today,  we  render  tributes  of  admiration  to 
those  wfx)  fell  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  all  of 
tfiose  who  belong  to  the  Brigade  2506. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  IRANIAN 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICAN  COUN- 
CIL NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


HON  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    rise 
today  on  behalf  of  a  newly  established  organ!- 
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zation,  the  Iranian-American  Reput)lican  Coun- 
cil. I  recently  had  the  privilege  to  discuss  the 
association  and  its  objecrtives  with  one  of  its 
vice  presidents,  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
its  establishment. 

I  submit  for  the  Recx)RD  the  two  following 
resolutions  from  the  txard  of  directors  of  the 
Iranian-American  Republican  Council  National 
Organization. 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
THE  Iranian  American  Republican  Coun- 
cil National  Organization 
This  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Iranian  American  Republican  Coun- 
cil— National  Organization  is  adopted  on  this 
24th  day  of  February.  1991.  at  a  duly  called 
meeting  of  the  Directors  pursuant  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Iranian  American  Republican 
Council — National    Organization    with    ref- 
erence to  the  following  facts: 

A.  The  Directors  believe  that  the  Iranian 
American  Republican  Council— National  Or- 
ganization should  state  its  position  In  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  con- 
demning Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  re- 
quiring Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

B.  The  Directors  l)elieve  that  the  officers 
of  the  Council  should  be  directed  and  empow- 
ered to  bring  the  National  Council's  position 
as  stated  above  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  at  large. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  reaffirm,  and  it  hereby  reaf- 
firms. Its  unequivocal  position  in  support  of 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  condemning 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  requiring 
Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Resolved  further  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Council  be,  and  hereby  are.  directed 
and  empowered  to  take  such  actions  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  or  necessary  to  bring 
the  National  Council's  position  as  stated 
above  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic. 


Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
THE  Iranian  American  Repubucan  Coun- 
cil National  Organization 
This  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Iranian  American  Republican  Coun- 
cil—National Organization  Is  adopted  on  this 
24th  day  of  February.  1991.  at  a  duly  called 
meeting  of  the  Directors  pursuant  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Iranian  American  Republican 
Council — National    Organldition    with    ref- 
erence to  the  following  facts: 

A.  The  Directors  note  that  in  certain 
broadcasts  covering  the  Persian  Gulf  war; 
certain  press  and  military  personnel  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  "Arabian 
Gulf." 

B.  The  Directors  find  such  references  to  be 
violative  of  long  standing  practice  and  be- 
lieve that  such  references  will  foment  great- 
er dissatisfaction  and  division. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Council,  be  and  hereby  are.  di- 
rected and  empowered  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  deem  appropriate  or  necessary  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  the  American  public  as  a 
whole,  the  Council's  strong  protest  to  the 
mistaken  reference  referred  to  above. 
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THE  TIANANAIEN  SQUARE  SERIES 


HON.  Bll  RICHARDSON 


IN  THE  HOUSl 


I  NEW  MEXICO 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  RICHAROSpN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  \h^  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues 
an  important  art  eihitnt  currently  on  display  in 
the  Cannon  roturhda  called  the  Tiananmen 
Square  Series.  This  series,  painted  by  Mr. 
Marc  Bergerson,  contains  43  powerful  atetract 
and  semi-abstract  expresskxiist  paintirigs  de- 
picting the  events  that  occurred  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republk:  of  China  during  the  spring  and 
sunrmief  of  1 989.    | 

The  Tiananmen  jsquare  Series  recounts  Mr. 
Bergerson's  impre$sions  of  the  mass  rally  for 
democracy  on  China's  Tiananmen  Square  arxJ 
the  brutal  crackdoiwn  carried  out  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Aimy  on  June  4,  1989.  The 
series  not  only  sfeaks  of  the  prodemocracy 
movement  in  Chira,  but  also  of  the  Intense 
desire  for  freedom  worWwide. 

The  demorratrat  xs  on  Tiananmen  Square 
took  great  person  jl  risk  to  oppose  the  Chi- 
nese leadership,  and  many  paid  with  their 
lives.  The  Tianann^en  Square  series  serves  to 
remind  us  of  ttiat  price  and  also  ttie  hope  for 
democracy  ttiat  suijvives  in  China. 

I  encourage  m^  colleagues  to  view  these 
important  painting^  before  the  exhibit  closes 
on  April  26.  1991 


AIRLIN 
ENHANC 

HON.  J 


COMPETITION 
T  ACT  OF  1991 


LOBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdiy,  April  24,  1991 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Aiiline  Competition  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991 ,  1  bill  to  address  the  decline 
in  competition  in  the  airiine  industry  which 
threatens  the  k>w  fares  arxJ  ottier  consumer 
benefits  of  airiine  <  leregulation.  I  am  joined  In 
introducing  this  bill  t}y  Public  Worits  and 
Transportation  Chairman  RoeERT  A.  Roe,  the 
ranking  minortty  r>ember  of  the  committee, 
John  Paul  Hamm^^schmidt,  and  the  ranking 
mirx)rity  member  on  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee. WlLUAM  F.  CUI IGER.  Jr. 

Folkming  deregi  ilatk>n  in  1978.  there  was 
an  Increase  in  com  oetitkxi  as  new  carriers  en- 
tered ttie  irxlustry  i  nd  promoted  k>w  fare  serv- 
ice. However,  the  trend  reversed  In  ttie  mid- 
1980's  and  since  ttien  ttiere  has  t>een  a 
steady  decline  in  ttie  number  of  major  airiines. 
Of  ttie  22  major  n^w  entrants  since  deregula- 
tkxi.  only  four  nowi  survive.  The  others  eittier 
failed,  were  acqu^ed  by  ottier  carriers,  or 
changed  to  commuter  operatkins.  In  additkxi. 
between  1985  an^  1987.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  approved  10  mergers  between 
major  air  carriers.!  As  a  result,  the  market 
share  of  the  top  eight  carriers  in  the  Industry 
has  increased  fro<n  80  percent  of  revenue 
passenger  miles  inj  1978  to  more  than  90  per- 
cent today. 

Over  ttie  past  ye»r,  ttie  financial  condition  of 
ttie   irxlustry   has   deteriorated   to   the   point 
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where  questions  are  being  raised  about  the 
survival  of  all  but  three  or  four  major  can'iers. 
During  the  last  9  rrxjnths,  the  industry  has 
been  hit  by  a  triple  whammy  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic recession,  a  major  IrKrease  in  fuel 
costs,  and  a  precipitous  decline  in  inter- 
national travel  caused  by  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  For  the  year  1 990,  the  industry  suf- 
fered aggregate  losses  of  over  S2  billion,  mak- 
ing it  the  worst  year  in  the  industry's  history. 
Losses  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991  are  ex- 
pected to  also  approach  $2  billion. 

These  losses  have  been  particularly  hard  on 
the  weaker  members  of  the  airline  industry. 
One  major  carrier.  Eastern,  has  totally  ceased 
operations;  three  others.  Pan  Am,  Continental, 
and  Midway  are  in  chapter  XI  Ijankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings; and  TWA  has  announced  that  it  is 
withholding  payment  on  its  debt.  Other  major 
earners  have  incurred  record  tosses  in  1990 
whtoh  they  can  ill-afford,  faced  as  they  are 
with  the  need  to  service  massive  debt  issued 
to  support  leveraged  buy-outs. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  held  in- 
depth  hearings  on  the  industry's  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  the  decline  in  competition.  The 
hearings  indtoated  little  support  for  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  industry.  However, 
the  testimony  at  the  tiearings  indicated  the 
need  for  structural  changes  in  the  industry,  to 
reduce  t>arriers  to  new  entry  and  effective 
competition.  The  Competition  Enhancement 
Act  makes  these  structural  changes,  thereby 
maximizing  the  opportunities  for  a  more  conrv 
petitive  industry.  The  major  areas  covered  by 
the  act  are  as  follows: 

SALES  Of  GATES,  SLOTS,  AND  CERTIFICATES 

A  major  tarrier  to  effective  competition  has 
been  the  manner  in  whtoh  the  Government 
tias  allocated  the  limited  publto  resources 
whtoh  are  essential  for  competition.  These  in- 
clude international  routes  for  U.S.  earners  in 
markets  in  whtoh  a  bilateral  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  limits  ttie  number  of  carriers; 
slots  at  four  higtvdensity  airports — La  Guardia. 
Kennedy,  National  and  O'Hare — at  which  the 
Federal  Govemment  imposes  hourly  limita- 
tions on  the  rights  of  airiines  to  take  off  and 
land;  and  airport  gates,  the  manner  in  whtoh 
these  rights  are  allocated  by  the  Government 
inhit)its  competition. 

Slots  at  the  four  higti-density  airports  were 
given  free-of-charge  to  the  airiines  using  the 
slots  in  1 986  and  since  that  time,  airiines  have 
been  free  to  sell  slots.  There  have  been  fre- 
quent complaints  from  new  entrants  and  the 
smaller  airiines  that  the  large  incumbent  car- 
riers have  been  unwiling  to  sell  them  slots  at 
reasonable  prices. 

International  routes  are  awarded  on  ttie 
basis  of  a  public  interested  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  following  a 
evidentiary  proceeding  in  which  all  appltoants 
for  the  route  have  ttie  opportunity  to  present 
operating  proposals.  However,  once  a  route  is 
awarded,  OCT  permits  ttie  incumbent  airiine  to 
sell  ttie  route  for  sut>stantial  sums,  sometimes 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
DOT  has  been  willing  to  approve  these  sales 
so  king  as  a  sale  woukj  not  be  seriously  in- 
consistent with  U.S.  international  poltoy.  The 
Department's  approach  has  been  to  deckle  on 
a  route  transfer  in  isolatton,  wittiout  a  conv 
parative  consideratkm  of  ttie  proposals  of 
ottier  airiines  whtoh  migtrt  be  interested  in 
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serving  the  route.  The  effect  of  this  policy  has 
been  that  routes  are  frequently  transferred  to 
the  largest  U.S.  airiines,  which  are  able  to 
make  the  highest  bid  to  ttie  airiine  wanting  to 
sell  its  routes. 

The  Federal  Govemment  has  not  regulated 
the  sale  of  gates.  Gates  are  generally  leased 
by  airports  to  indivklual  airiines,  and  prospec- 
tive new  competitors  must  attempt  to  sublease 
or  purchase  gates  from  the  incomlient  airiines. 
Frequently,  this  requires  a  new  competitor  to 
pay  inordinately  high  prices  for  ttie  gates,  irv 
hit>lting  Its  ability  to  compete  effectively. 

The  approach  of  ttie  Airiine  Competition  Erv 
hancement  Act  of  1991  is  to  develop  a  proce- 
dure to  ensure  that  the  putilto  interest  is  con- 
sidered when  international  routes  and  major 
tdocks  of  slots  or  gates  are  transferred. 

The  bill  does  not  ban  sales  of  these  rights, 
even  though  a  ban  woukj  be  justified,  particu- 
larly wtien  the  right  was  originally  awarded  by 
the  public  at  no  cost.  The  problem  with  a  total 
ban  is  that  the  poltoy  of  allowing  sales  of 
these  rights  has  resulted  in  many  carriers  pay- 
ing substantial  sums  to  otstain  ttie  rights.  A 
ttan  would  tie  unfair  to  these  carriers. 

Accordingly,  the  approach  of  the  Airiine 
Competition  Enhancement  Act  is  not  to  totally 
ban  sales  but  to  regulate  them  to  ensure  that 
all  interested  airiines  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  offer  to  buy  the  right  and  to  require  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  award  the 
right  to  the  airiine  which  wouW  provkle  the 
maximum  enhancement  of  competition,  so 
long  as  that  airiine  is  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able purchase  price. 

Speciftoally.  the  act  establisties  procedures 
for  transfer  of  the  right  to  use  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  gates  or  slots  in  an  airport,  or 
a  certificate  authorizing  air  transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  required  to  es- 
tatilish  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  carriers 
interested  in  purchasing  ttie  operating  right 
have  an  opportunity  to  submit  proposals,  in- 
cluding proposals  to  buy  less  than  the  entire 
block  of  rights  which  ttie  carrier  wishes  to  sell. 
Proposals  will  include  the  proposed  purchase 
price  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  carrier's 
plan  to  use  the  right. 

Ttie  Secretary  will  then  determine  whtoh  of 
the  proposals  are  eligltile  proposals  ttiat  pro- 
pose a  reasonable  purchase  price.  The  factors 
whtoh  the  Secretary  shall  conskJer  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  purctiase  price  is  reasonat)le 
are  to  include  the  price,  if  any,  pakj  by  the 
transferring  carrier  to  acquire  the  right,  the  pe- 
riod of  time  the  transferring  carrier  has  used 
the  right,  and  ttie  capital  expenditures  whtoh 
the  carrier  has  made  in  using  the  right.  After 
determining  which  proposals  are  eligitile  for 
further  consideration,  ttie  Secretary  stiall,  in 
the  case  of  skits  or  gates,  select  the  proposal 
whtoh  woukJ  provkJe  the  maximum  enhance- 
ment of  competition  anxwig  air  canriers.  In  the 
case  of  a  certificate,  ttie  Secretary  shall  select 
the  proposal  whtoh  would  best  furttier  ttie  put>- 
lic  interest,  applying  ttie  put>lto  interest  criteria 
already  in  ttie  law  and  also  considering  ttie 
maximum  entiancement  of  competition. 

GATES  AT  CONCENTRATED  AIRPORTS 

The  act  also  includes  provisions  to  entiance 
opportunities  for  competition  at  concentrated 
airports,  defined  as  airports  at  whtoh  one  or 
two  air  carriers  have  ttie  right  to  use  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  gates.  A  number  of  stud- 
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ies  have  shown  that  fares  at  concentrated  air- 
ports tend  to  be  higher  ttian  fares  at  airports 
where  there  is  more  conipetition.  For  a  nurrv 
ber  of  reasoTK,  the  carriers  dominating  con- 
centrated hub  airports  tend  to  have  substantial 
market  power,  which  makes  it  very  difficutt  for 
other  carriers  to  compete. 

The  act  establishes  procedures  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  prospective  competitors 
to  gain  access  to  facilities  at  concentrated  air- 
ports. 

First,  the  act  alk)ws  the  operator  of  a  corv 
centrated  airport  to  give  a  prospective  new 
competitor— including  a  carrier  not  operating 
at  the  airport,  or  a  carrier  which  is  using  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  gates  at  the  airport — 
facilities  at  the  airport  at  reduced  rates,  for  up 
to  5  years.  Legislation  in  needed  to  give  air- 
ports the  right  to  grant  reduced  rates  because 
existing  laws  may  require  ttiat  all  airiines  oper- 
ating at  an  airport  be  charged  comparable 
rates. 

Second,  the  act  deals  with  cases  in  which  a 
prospective  competitor  at  a  concentrated  air- 
port— including  a  carrier  not  operating  at  the 
airport,  or  a  carrier  which  uses  less  than  20 
percent  of  tfie  gates  at  the  airport — is  unabte 
to  obtain  gates  at  the  airport  at  ternu  com- 
parable to  tfiose  charged  in  incumtient  car- 
riers. If  the  Secretary  finds  that  this  situation 
exists,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  all 
necessary  steps — including  modifications  of 
the  existing  contracts  for  the  use  of  gates  at 
the  airport — to  ensure  ttiat  the  prospective 
competitor  is  able  to  obtain  the  right  to  use 
gates  at  the  airport  at  reasonable  rates  during 
any  hours  in  which  gates  are  rrat  being  used. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  UNITED  STATES  AIRUNES 

This  provisKjn  in  the  act  on  foreign  invest- 
ment have  two  main  purposes;  to  clarify  exist- 
ing law  on  the  right  of  foreign  investors  to  ac- 
quire stock  in  U.S.  airiines,  and  to  allow  in- 
creased foreign  investment  in  cases  in  whk:h 
no  U.S.  investor  is  willing  to  supply  needed 
capital  and  U.S.  citizens  would  t>e  in  control  of 
the  carrier. 

Current  law,  section  101(16)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  requires  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  ttie  stock  of  a  U.S.  air  carrier  must  be 
owned  and  corrtrolled  by  persons  wtx)  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the 
nonvoting  stock,  the  policy  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  its  successor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransportatkMi,  has  been  to  limit  for- 
eign investment  by  a  requirement  that  U.S. 
citizens  must  retain  the  power  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  carrier. 

In  a  recent  decison  involving  KLM's  stock 
interests  in  Northwest,  the  Department  rr^de 
signifcant  changes  in  its  prior  policies  on 
nonvoting  stock.  The  Department  suggested 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  Department  woukj 
not  be  disturt)ed  if  foreign  interests  hekj  up  to 
49  F)ercent  of  the  nonvoting  stock  in  a  U.S. 
carrier.  This  reversed  an  eariier  KLM-North- 
west  deciskm  in  which  ttie  Department  refused 
to  allow  KLM  to  own  more  than  25  percent  of 
htorthwesfs  nonvoting  stock. 

To  limit  the  Secretary's  discretion  and  to  en- 
sure continuatk>n  of  ttie  basic  polk:y  ttiat  for- 
eign interests  may  no  control  U.S.  airlines,  the 
act  amends  existing  law  to  prohibit  foreign  in- 
terests from  owning  more  than  25  percent  of 
eittier  ttie  voting  or  ttie  nonvoting  stock  of  a 
U.S.  carrier.  However,  ttie  act  also  recognizes 
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ttiat  a  limited  exceptkin  to  this  prohibitk>n  may 
be  desirat>le  to  enhance  competitk>n.  In  speci- 
fied circumstances,  ttie  act  alknvs  ttie  Depart- 
ment to  authorize  foreign  citizens  to  obtain  up 
to  49  percent  of  the  voting  or  nonvoting  stock 
of  a  U.S.  airiine  if  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  woukJ  retain  ttie  power  to  exercise  corv 
trol  over  the  air  carrier. 

The  exception  allowing  increased  foreign  in- 
vestment would  apply  if  the  Department  found 
ttiat  a  U.S.  carrier  woukJ  be  unlikely  to  be  at>le 
to  provkJe  or  to  continue  to  provide  service 
wittiout  ttie  foreign  investment,  and  no  U.S. 
citizen  woukJ  t>e  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
investment. 

Other  important  limitations  on  ttie  auttioriza- 
tion  of  increased  foreign  investment  include 
that  ttie  foreign  investor  may  not  be  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled foreign  airiine;  that  the  foreign 
country  involved  must  be  willing  to  allow  simi- 
lar investments  by  U.S.  investors  in  its  airiines; 
that  the  foreign  country  involved  must  tiave  a 
procompetitive  agreement  with  the  United 
States  for  air  transportation;  and  ttiat  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  must  find  ttiat  the 
increased  level  of  foreign  investment  is  con- 
sistent with  natk>nal  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  in  the  put>lic  in- 
terest. 

COMPUTER  RESERVATION  SYSTEMS 

A  longstanding  inhitxtion  on  competitkin  has 
tjeen  ttie  domination  of  ttie  computer  reserva- 
tion systems  used  by  travel  agents  [CRS's]  by 
two  major  airiines,  Amerrcan  and  United.  Stud- 
ies by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have  concluded 
that  American  and  United's  domination  of  the 
CRS  industry  gives  ttiem  the  power  to  charge 
other  airiines  unduly  high  booking  fees  for  ttie 
essential  servKe  of  tiaving  their  tk;kets  sokj  by 
travel  agents  using  United's  or  American's 
CRS.  In  addition,  It  has  been  found  that  CRS 
ownership  by  American  and  United  gives 
these  earners  sut>stantial  "incremental  reve- 
nues", that  is  excess  revenues  resulting  from 
the  tendency  of  travel  agents  to  txx)k  on  the 
airiine  owning  the  CRS.  As  a  result  of  high 
txxjking  fees  and  incremental  revenues.  Unit- 
ed and  American  tiave  realized  rates  of  return 
on  their  CRS  systems  of  60  to  100  percent  a 
year,  and  other  airiines  nave  t>een  transferring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  Amer- 
ican and  United.  The  incremental  revenues 
and  revenue  transfers  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  new  entrants  and  ottier  airiines  to 
compete  successfully  with  American  and  Unit- 
ed. 

An  additk>nal  problem  inhibiting  competition 
has  been  clauses  in  the  contracts  between 
CRS  owners  and  travel  agents  which  make  it 
difficult  for  the  agent  to  change  CRS  systems. 
American  and  United,  have  imposed  restrictive 
provisions  in  ttieir  contracts  with  travel  agents, 
including  high  Ik^uidated  damages  if  an  agent 
terminates  a  contract,  as  well  as  provisions  re- 
quiring minimum  use  of  ttie  CRS.  These  corv 
tractual  provisions  prevent  competing  CRS 
systems  from  displacing  American  and  United, 
no  matter  how  high  ttie  quality  of  ttie  competi- 
tor's CRS  system. 

After  a  tong  delay,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatk>n  has  recently  issued  a  notk»  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  on  the  CRS  problem.  Al- 
though ttie  notne  of  proposed  rule  making 
contains  some  strong  findings  on  ttie  competi- 
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five  diffculties  created  by  concentratk>n  in  ttie 
CRS  industry,  DOT'S  proposals  to  deal  with 
ttie  problem  fall  short  of  wtiat  is  needed.  In 
additk>n,  it  is  not  clear  tiow  long  it  will  take  the 
Department  to  issue  a  final  rule,  and  wtiether 
this  rule  will  include  all  of  the  proposals  in  the 
NPRM.  For  this  reason,  the  Competitkjn  En- 
hancement Act  includes  provisk>ns  to  deal 
with  three  major  CRS  issues:  discriminatk>n, 
contracts  with  travel  agents,  and  high  booking 
fees. 

On  discriminatk)n,  ttie  act  prohibits  discrimv 
natk>n  in  CRS  scheduling  displays  and  pro- 
hibits a  CRS  from  making  it  easier  for  an 
agent  to  make  reservatksns  on  the  airiine  own- 
ing the  CRS  than  on  ottier  airiines. 

To  enhance  the  atiility  of  other  CRS's  to 
compete  with  American  and  United,  the  act 
contains  limitatkxis  on  ttie  contract  between 
the  CRS  owner  and  travel  agents.  Under  ttie 
act  ttiese  contracts  may  not  exceed  1  year, 
there  are  limitations  on  ttie  liquidated  danrv 
ages  payat}le  to  the  CRS  owner  for  terminat- 
ing the  contract,  and  no  contract  may  require 
ttiat  the  agent  make  minimum  use  of  the  CRS. 

Third,  ttie  bill  provides  for  aiMraXton  if  an 
airiine  feels  ttiat  ttie  fees  it  is  ctiarged  to  par- 
tKipate  in  ttie  CRS  system  are  not  fair  and 
reasonable. 

A  more  detailed  sectiorvby-section  analysis 
of  the  t>ill  follows: 

SEcnoN-By-SEcnoN  Analysis 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  estabUsbes  a  short  title  for 
the  bill:  the  "Airline  Competition  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991." 

SECTION  2.  ENHANCEMENT  OF  COMPETTnON 
RELATING  TO  GATES,  SLOTS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

1 .  Transfer  of  Gates,  Slots  and  Certificates.— 
This  section  establishes  new  procedures  for 
the  transfer  by  a  major  air  carrier  (defined 
as  a  carrier  with  annual  revenues  of  more 
than  $750  million)  of  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  slots  or  g:ates  at  an  airport  during  a  one 
year  period,  or  the  transfer  of  a  certificate  to 
engage  in  foreign  air  transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  directed  to 
establish  procedures  to  ensure  than  before 
such  rights,  slots  or  certificates  (hereafter 
"rights")  are  transferred  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  the  rights,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  pro- 
posals specifying  the  purchase  price  they 
would  pay  and  their  plans  for  using  the 
rights.  The  Secretary  shall  select  trom  these 
proposals  a  group  of  "eligible  proposals" 
which  propose  a  reasonable  purchase  price. 
In  determining  whether  a  price  is  reasonable 
the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other 
factors,  any  price  paid  by  the  transferring 
carrier  to  acquire  the  right,  the  period  of 
time  the  transferring  carrier  has  used  the 
right,  and  the  capital  funds  Invested  to  use 
the  right. 

From  among  the  eligible  proposals  for 
slots  and  gates  the  Secretary  shall  select  the 
one  which  would  provide  the  maximum  en- 
hancement of  competition. 

From  among  the  profwsal  for  transfer  of  a 
certificate  to  provide  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation the  Secretary  stiall  select  the  one 
which  would  provide  the  maximum  enhance- 
ment of  the  public  interest.  The  factors  to  be 
considered  as  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest are:  the  factors  listed  in  Section  102  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the  enhancement 
of  the  financial  viability  of  each  of  the  car- 
riers included  in  the  transaction,  the  en- 
hancement of  competition  among  air  car- 
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scribers  an  integrated  schedule  display  in 
which  information  is  ordered  based  on  fac- 
tors relating  to  carrier  Identity.  The  vendor 
is  also  prohibited  from  supplying  Informa- 
tion to  any  other  person  who  intends  to  use 
the  information  to  create  a  biased  schedule 
display. 

The  section  further  provides  that  no  ven- 
dor may  make  available  (after  one  year  from 
date  of  enactment)  to  a  subscriber  CRS 
transaction  capability  which  is  more  func- 
tional, timely,  complete,  acpurate,  or  effi- 
cient with  respect  to  one  participant  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  participant,  except 
in  cases  in  which  a  participant  has  declined 
to  purchase  particular  capability  at  the 
same  price  as  it  is  made  available  to  other 
participants. 

A  vendor  is  prohibited  from  charging  a  par- 
ticipant a  fee  which  is  above  the  fee  found 
fair  and  reasonable  in  the  decision  of  an  arbi- 
trator (under  procedures  described  below) 
with  respect  to  the  vendor  unless  a  period  of 
a  year  or  more  has  elapsed  since  the  deci- 
sion. 

A  vendor  is  prohibited  from  directly  or  In- 
directly prohibiting  a  subscriber  from  using 
any  other  CRS. 

2.  Subscriber  Contract  Restraints.— The  Sec- 
tion places  restrictions  on  CRS  vendor  con- 
tracts with  subscribers,  as  follows; 

a.  Beginning  180  days  from  enactment,  no 
subscriber  contract  may  be  a  term  of  more 
than  a  year. 

b.  Liquidated  damages  charged  a  sub- 
scriber for  a  terminated  contract  are  limited 
to: 

(1)  the  vendor's  actual  cost  of  removing 
equipment  from  the  subscriber's  premises, 

(2)  the  vendor's  unamortized  share  of  the 
actual  costs  of  installing  the  equipment  in 
the  subscriber's  premises,  and 

(3)  other  amounts  owed  to  the  vendor  by 
the  subscriber  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  contract  but  not  Including  any  penalty 
for  cancellation. 

c.  A  contract  may  not  contain  an  expira- 
tion date  later  than  the  earliest  expiration 
date  of  any  other  contract  for  computer  res- 
ervation services  between  the  same  sub- 
scriber and  vendor. 

d.  A  contract  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly require  that  the  subscriber  use  the 
vendor's  CRS  for  a  mlmimum  volume  of 
transactions. 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  no  CRS 
contract  shall  be  enforceable,  beginning  30 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment,  with 
respect  to  any  provision  to  the  extent  that 
such  provision  is  Inconsistent  with  the  above 
requirements. 

4.  The  Section  permits  any  participant  who 
objects  to  an  Increase  in  a  parlcipant  fee 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  or  after  April  15. 
1991.  to  demand  that  such  fee  be  reviewed  by 
an  arbitrator.  Procedures  for  arbitration  are 
established.  Other  participants  .iffected  by 
the  disputed  fee  are  entitled  to  pp-.-^iclpate  in 
the  arbitration.  The  arbitrator  shall  render  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  disputed  partici- 
pant fee  exceeds  that  which  would  be  fair 
and  reasonable  in  light  of  the  revenues  and 
costs  attributable  to  the  computer  reserva- 
tion system.  In  reaching  this  determination 
the  arbitrator  shall  consider  all  revenues  of 
the  vendor  including  air  transportation  reve- 
nues attributable  to  computer  reservation 
system. 


April  24,  1991 


WOODBRroGE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1991 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  18 
this  House  passed  a  resolution  expressing  our 
unequivocal  support  for  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  measure  passed  without  opposition  in 
both  Chambers  and  represented  the  dedica- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  welfare  of  our  troops 
abroad.  All  across  the  Nation,  American  citi- 
zens joined  in  strong  support  of  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As 
one  expression  of  this  common  purpose,  the 
Woodridge  Local  School  District  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  14th  District  of  Ohio  which  I  rep- 
resent, adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
February  13.  I  would  respectfully  request  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Support  for  the  Fighting  Men  and  Women 
Currently  Stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Whereas,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
government  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  engage  In  the  conflict 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

Whereas,  such  engagement  places  at  risk 
the  lives  of  members  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  specifically  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Marines.  National  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  endangering 
the  mental,  emotional,  and  financial  well- 
being  of  their  friends,  families  and  depend- 
ents; and 

Whereas,  it  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  this  Board  of  Education  to  evi- 
dence its  support  of  the  President.  Congress 
and  the  fighting  men  and  women  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the 
Woodridge  Board  of  Education,  Summit 
County  and  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  the  Woodridge  Board  of 
Education  does  hereby  declare  its  support  for 
the  fighting  men  and  women  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force.  Marines.  National  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Guard  engaged  in  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Section  2.  That  the  Woodridge  Local  School 
District  declares  its  unyielding  pride  in  the 
fine  young  men  and  women,  and  all  support 
troops  operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  de- 
clares It  shall  support  their  efforts  to  a  just 
conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Section  3.  The  Woodridge  Board  of  Edu- 
cation extends  its  empathy  and  support  to 
friends,  famlles  and  dependents  of  such  fight- 
ing men  and  women  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Section  4.  That  the  Treasurer  be.  and  he 
hereby  is,  instructed  to  serve  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  read  Into  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD. 
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CORAL  GABLES  IS  HOME  TO 
CONTEMPORARY  ART  GALLERY 
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Ida  and  wish  him  much  success  in  this  en- 
deavor. 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLEHTMN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
collection  of  contemporary  art  has  been 
txought  to  south  Florida  with  the  efforts  of  art 
dealer  Mr.  Barry  Fellman.  With  this  fine  collec- 
tion, he  has  txought  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  contemporary  artists.  Mr. 
Fellman's  gallery.  Exposure  Fine  Art,  is  signifi- 
cant rwt  only  for  highlighting  the  works  of 
greater  known  contemporary  artists  txjt  also 
tfiat  of  talented  local  artists.  The  Miami  Herald 
ran  an  article  on  March  24  describing  Mr. 
Fellman's  enterprise.  That  article  follows: 

When  Barry  Fellman  attended  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign, his  free  days  were  spent  visiting:  art 
galleries  while  his  classmates  partled  at  the 
local  bars. 

Sixteen  years  later,  Fellman  opened  Expo- 
sure Fine  Art  Inc.,  at  4021  Laguna  St.,  In  the 
Coral  Gables  design  district. 

The  gallery,  which  opened  last  summer, 
specializes  In  works  by  local  painters,  mas- 
ter prints  and  photographs  by  contemporary 
artists  of  the  20th  Century,  such  as  Wynn 
Bullock  and  Paul  Strand. 

"I  was  bom  Into  It  and  I  have  a  good  feel- 
ing for  art."  he  said.  "I  am  bringing  to 
Miami  what  people  will  go  see  in  New  York." 

Fellman,  37,  has  been  an  active  dealer  for 
the  past  six  years.  He  hopes  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  a  medium  not  well  represented  In  the 
Miami  community.  "There  is  no  other  gal- 
lery that  has  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
contemporary  prints  by  today's  major  art- 
ists," he  said. 

Fellman  has  a  group  of  photographs  on  dis- 
play that  can  be  viewed  on  a  regular  basis. 
He  represents  20  to  25  artists  in  his  gallery 
and  has  been  a  Florida  representative  for 
Tyler  Graphics,  Parasol  Studios  and  Crown 
Point  Press  for  the  past  five  years  and  a 
Florida  representative  for  the  United  Lim- 
ited Art  Edition  for  the  past  two  years. 

Bill  Goldston,  president  of  the  ULAE,  a 
printmaklng  studio  in  New  York  City  that 
publishes  works  by  such  artists  as  Jasper 
Johns  and  Robert  Raushenberg,  said  he  Is 
pleased  with  Fellman's  work.  "Barry  is  a 
young  dealer  who  has  a  great  respect  for  his 
work,"  Goldston  said. 

Despite  the  slump  in  the  economy,  sales 
have  been  upbeat,  he  said. 

Prints  and  photographs  are  attractive  now 
because  they  are  affordable,  Fellman  said. 

Prices  of  museum-quality  prints  range 
ft^m  Saoo  to  S20,000.  The  gallery  has  a  list 
that  gives  a  description  of  the  artist's  work 
and  the  price. 

Tom  Schmltt,  president  of  the  Florida 
Conservation  Studio  Inc.,  said  Fellman  has 
always  been  interested  in  prints  and  photo- 
graphs. "He's  got  a  good  eye.  He  knows  what 
good  quality  is"  Schmltt  said. 

Schmltt  and  Fellman  have  known  each 
other  for  10  years  and  worked  together  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 
which  closed  in  1965. 

Fellman  visits  a  different  city  every  month 
and  still  finds  time  to  visit  galleries  between 
business  meetings.  "I  think  it  is  Important 
to  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening today,"  he  said. 

I  commend  Mr.  Fellman's  efforts  to  bring 
higher  culture  to  the  visual  arts  in  south  Flor- 


RELIEF  FOR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  it  seems  the  word  deficit  has  domi- 
nated this  Nation's  political  conversations.  The 
Federal  deficit,  we  have  heard  again  and 
again,  is  smothering  our  economy  and  choking 
our  growth.  And  ttiere  is  no  question  atxxjt  the 
severity  of  this  problem.  But  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  call  attention  to  another  of  our  Na- 
tion's deficits.  It  is  a  deficit  which  has  gained 
fewer  headlines  but  is  equally  damaging  to  our 
Nation's  economic  health.  I  am  speaking  of 
our  slwrtfall  in  infrastructure  investment,  and 
specifically  of  our  lack  of  spending  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  shortfall  in 
funding  our  Nation's  bridges  and  roads  has 
cost  us  economically.  It  has  cost  us  in  lost 
time  traveling  to  and  from  work.  It  has  cost  us 
in  wasted  fuel,  which  simply  further  pollutes 
our  air.  It  has  cost  us  by  niaking  the  shipment 
of  goods  from  our  businesses  less  efficient 
and  more  expensive. 

Nowtiere  has  a  higher  prk:e  been  paid  for 
our  Nation's  infrastructure  deficit  than  in  our 
largest  cities.  Census  figures  continue  to  show 
that  people  are  moving  away  from  rural  areas 
and  into  urt>an  centers.  But  as  population  has 
boomed,  our  highways  appear  ready  to  bust. 
Those  of  you  wtx)  commuted  to  work  today 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  We  have  all  ex- 
perienced the  frustration  of  sitting  in  a  long 
line  of  cars,  waiting  for  the  chance  to  travel  a 
few  city  blocks.  It  is  called  grkJkx:k,  arxj  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  common  to  my  corv 
stituents  in  Chicago,  and  to  your  constituents 
arourvj  the  country. 

The  end  result,  of  course,  is  that  our  cities 
simply  become  less  enjoyable  placjs  to  be.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  we  were  hearing  and 
reading  stories  about  people  attempting  to 
shoot  each  otfier  on  the  freeways  of  Los  An- 
geles. Well  mayt)e  the  situation  has  not  be- 
come that  extreme  in  all  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
But  there  is  no  questkm  that  as  our  auto- 
mobiles continue  to  pile  up  on  one  another, 
day  after  day,  we  cannot  help  but  tose  our  pa- 
tience— with  other  cars  arxJ  with  our  Goverrv 
ment. 

What  is  even  more  frustrating  than  waiting 
in  those  erxlless  lines  of  cars,  though,  is  that 
we  know  we  couW  be  doing  better.  We  know 
ttiat  with  better  planning  and  more  money,  we 
couW  make  our  Nation's  cities  more  enjoyable 
to  live  in.  We  couW  make  our  trips  to  wori<  and 
home  less  of  a  hassle.  We  could  make  our 
businesses  more  productive.  We  coukJ  save 
more  fuel  and  thus  make  our  air  cleaner. 

I  rise  today  because  t  believe  legislatk>n  I 
am  introducing  today  woukj  provide  us  with 
part  of  the  solution.  The  bill  is  known  as  tfie 
Congestion  Relief  and  Clean  Air  Act  of  1991. 
I  have  introduced  it  because  I  t>elieve  it  wouk) 
help  relieve  our  Nation's  urtian  and  suburtian 
areas  from  the  traffic  congestion  we  and  our 
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constituents  experience  every  day.  I  woukJ  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  highlight  for  you 
wtiat  I  believe  to  be  ttie  major  advantages  of 
my  bill. 

First,  the  legislation  would  reauthorize  the 
Federal  Aid-Urtan,  or  FAU,  Program  at  $2  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  program  is  currently  funded 
at  only  $750  million  per  year,  a  figure  which  is 
much  too  low  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
our  urban  and  sutxjrban  road  systems.  The 
FAU  is  the  bread  and  butter  of  highway 
spending  in  our  Nation's  cities,  and  we  need 
to  strengthen  that  program  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  relieving  congestion. 

My  bill  woukJ  make  no  structural  changes  to 
the  way  the  FAU  Program  runs.  I  tjelieve  that 
system,  on  ttie  whole,  has  been  a  solid  one, 
arxJ  it  is  one  ttiat  our  Nation's  cities  continue 
to  support.  The  money  woukJ  still  be  spent  on 
Federal  roads  in  cities  with  populations  of 
5,000  or  greater.  The  project  list  would  corv 
tinue  to  tie  drawn  by  ttiose  cities  in  consulta- 
tion with  ttieir  States.  ArxJ  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  would  continue  to  pay  for  75  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  with  the  remainder  being  paid 
by  the  State. 

But  there  woukJ  t>e  one  ottier  funding 
change  my  bill  woukJ  make  to  the  FAU  Pro- 
gram. Of  the  S2  t>illion  my  bill  would  auttKXize, 
S300  million  woukJ  tie  set  aside  for  cities  with 
populations  greater  than  500.000.  There  are 
currently  24  cities  in  this  category.  Money 
woukJ  be  apportioned  based  on  the  population 
of  a  city  in  comparison  to  the  total  population 
of  all  such  cities.  In  otfier  words,  if  the  total 
population  of  those  24  cities  is  about  S30  mil- 
lion, tfien  a  city  of  3  million  people  would  tie 
entitled  to  10  percent  of  this  set  aside.  The 
money  would  have  to  be  spent  on  a  Federal 
highway  project  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
this  city. 

The  reason  for  this  set  askJe  is  simple.  Traf- 
fk:  congestion  is  worst  in  these  very  large 
cities,  and  it  shows  no  sign  of  getting  better. 
The  Census  Bureau  recently  reported  that 
more  ttian  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation now  live  in  metropolitan  areas  of  1  mil- 
lion people  or  more.  We  need  to  spend  our 
money  where  tfiese  people  live,  and  my  t)«ll 
woukf  begin  doing  just  that. 

There  is  a  second  portkin  to  my  t)ill,  though, 
that  I  consider  to  be  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance. In  addition  to  reauthorizing  the  FAU 
Program,  my  bill  wouW  establish  a  program 
specifically  targeted  at  relieving  traffic  conges- 
tion. This  portion  would  be  known  as  the  Stra- 
tegic Urbanized  Program,  and  like  FAU.  it  too 
wouki  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $2  billk>n  per 
year.  It  woukl,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  in 
making  our  Natk>n's  cities  more  livable  again. 

A  major  feature  of  this  program  woukJ  be  its 
flexibility  in  allowing  states  arxJ  cities  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  for  fighting  traffic  conges- 
tion. For  instance,  funds  coukJ  be  used  for 
mass  transit  capital  projects.  Or  money  couW 
be  used  to  improve  the  condition,  capacity,  ef- 
frciency,  or  management  of  any  roads  on  tfie 
Federal-akj  system.  Bridges,  pertiaps  the  most 
neglected  of  all  elements  of  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure, could  be  funded  as  well.  In  short,  it 
woukJ  t)e  up  to  the  cities  to  develop  a  conges- 
tion-relief project  list  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  sfiare  woukJ  again  be 
75  percent 


fair  share  of  tfie 
city  of  1  millton  is 
two-fiflhs  of  the 


morxjxide    nonattaif 
Clean  Air  Act,  woui 
least  50  percent  of  | 
capital  projects.  T^ 
serve  as  an  IncentK 
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All  cities  of  50,00b  or  greater  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  new  so*  irce  of  funding,  and  appor- 
tionnient  would  be  I  lased  on  a  State's  percent- 
age of  the  Nation's  urttanized  population. 
Each  state  is  guaranteed  at  least  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  mtoney.  With  the  help  of  the 
Strategic  Urbanized  Program,  I  believe  we  can 
irxleed  begin  to  tacvle  the  problem  of  gridlock. 
I  want  to  mentiofi  as  well  that  cities  over  1 
millton  in  populatiorj  would  be  guaranteed  their 
pney.  In  other  words,  if  a 
Responsible  for  Ixinging  in 
ate's  Strategic  Urbanized 
Program  furxJs,  thdn  two-fifths  of  the  rrxjney 
must  be  spent  in  tf^  metropolitan  area  of  that 
city.  This  provisiofi  would  help  ensure  that 
money  be  spent  wlipre  traffic  congestion  is  the 
worst. 
These  cities,  if  l^ey  are  ozone  or  carbon 
nment  areas  under  the 
be  required  to  spend  at 
Itheir  SUP  funds  on  transit 
provision,  I  believe,  will 
to  get  people  out  of  their 
automobiles  and  int^)  trains  and  buses  in  these 
heavily  polluted  arejas,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
will  help  these  citias  meet  the  standards  set 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  the  Strategic 
Urbanized  Program!  that  I  would  like  to  high- 
light. Of  the  $2  billlpn  auttxxized  for  the  pro- 
gram, $300  million  lAoukJ  be  set  aside  in  a  dis- 
cretwnary  account,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tatk}n  would  disthtxie  this  money  be  selecting 
the  project  list  frorn  proposals  by  the  States. 
The  nx>ney  woukfj  be  spent  on  high-cost 
projects  which  adtiess  extraordinary  traffic- 
congestkjn  probterm.  The  Federal  share  of 
ttiese  projects  woiikj  be  50  percent,  and 
States  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  begin 
work  immediately. 

That  is  a  compi  ste  summary  of  my  pro- 
posal. I  hope  you  igree  that  urtian/suburban 
traffic  congestion  is  a  crisis  this  country  must 
face,  and  I  f>ope  th^it  you  will  consider  my  bill 
as  part  of  the  solution.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  money  iit  availat^le.  There  is  a 
multibillion  surplus  sitting  in  the  highway  trust 
furxj,  built  up  from  t  ie  tax  all  citizens  are  pay- 
ing on  gasoline.  Thsse  taxpayers  were  prom- 
ised that  this  monei  woukj  go  toward  improv- 
ing the  Natkxi's  r(iads,  bridges,  and  mass 
transit  systems.  It  ia  time  to  fulfill  that  promise 
by  spending  the  money  where  those  people 
live.  I 

It  has  already  t>efn  shown  tfiat  the  price  of 
ignoring  this  probierri  would  be  very  high.  In  a 
1985  study,  a  top  <)ff)cial  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Chicago  showed  that  there  is  a 
strong  link  betweerj  investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture and  economic  productivity.  Between  1950 
and  1970,  investme^  in  nonmilitary  infrastruc- 
ture grew  at  a  rate  ^f  4.3  percent  During  that 
'  at  an  annual  rate  of  1 .8 
j970  to  1985,  the  Natkxi 
infrastructure  investment 
^cent  The  resulting  toss  in 
was  staggering.  Eco- 
nomic productivity  dbclined  by  more  than  half. 
I  do  not  believe  tnis  drop  is  a  coincidence. 
Japan  arxj  Germary  have  tong  Iseen  out- 
sperxing  us  on  infrastructure  investment  And 
as  we  all  know,  their  economk:  productivity 
has  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
us  to  begin  paying  atten- 


time,  productivity  gr^ 
percent.  But  from 
decreased  its  pubii( 
by  more  than  65  | 
busifwss   pro 
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tion  to  this  protitem.  It  is  time  for  us  to  begin 
taking  it  more  seriously,  not  only  as  a  way  of 
improving  our  way  of  life,  but  as  a  way  of 
strengthening  our  economy  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  a  window  of  opportunity  during  this 
year's  5-year  reauthorization  of  the  Nation's 
highway  programs.  With  our  Interstate  System 
finally  complete,  we  can  provide  a  new  direc- 
tion to  our  Nation's  highway  and  bridge  pro- 
grams. We  can  direct  our  resources  where 
they  are  needed  most. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  can  provide  the  start. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  amount  of 
money  invo^ed  will  be  great  t)ecause  the 
needs  have  been  neglected  for  so  long.  But 
the  more  important  question  is  whether  our 
country  can  afford  not  to  make  this  invest- 
ment. Last  fall,  the  Government  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  trying  to  address  our  Federal 
budget  deficit.  This  year,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
focus  our  attention  on  a  shortfall  of  a  different 
sort — an  urton  highway  shortfall.  Our  cities 
are  telling  us  that  this  is  one  problem  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 


IN  SALUTE  OF  OFFICER  WILLIAM 
MOXLEY 


States.  It  is  time  for 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  you  and  our  colleagues  will  join  me 
today  in  honoring  a  man  of  valor.  Officer  Wil- 
liam Moxley  of  the  Federal  Protective  Servk» 
in  San  Diego,  CA. 

On  May  21,  1980,  several  FPS  officers,  in- 
cluding Officer  Moxley,  were  partcipating  in  a 
training  exercise  when  Special  Deputy  William 
B.  McMillan  of  the  sheriffs  office  was  acciden- 
tally shot  at  a  neartjy  shooting  range.  Officer 
Moxley  and  his  colleagues  rushed  to  the 
scene  to  find  Special  Deputy  McMillan  bleed- 
ing profusely  ^rxj  in  shock. 

Officer  Moxley  quickly  assessed  the  severity 
of  the  injuries  and  located  two  txjilet  wounds. 
He  covered  one  wound  to  the  lung  with  cello- 
phane bandages,  ?nd  applied  pressure  to  pre- 
vent furttier  lung  damage,  and  then  instructed 
the  other  officers  present  to  stop  the  tjleeding 
from  the  secorxl  wound. 

Officer  Moxley's  composure  and  leadership 
in  a  life-threatening  situation  calmed  those 
arourxj  him  and  prevented  a  tragic,  senseless 
death.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  would  want  to 
save  someone's  life  in  a  similar  situation,  txjt 
few  of  us  woukJ  be  able  to  act  with  the  same 
decisiveness.  Thanks  to  Officer  Moxley's 
equanimity  and  professionalism.  Special  Dep- 
uty McMillan  is  alive  and  well  1 1  years  later. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Officer  Moxley  has 
continued  to  display  remarkatHe  heroism  to 
this  day.  The  incident  at  ttie  shooting  range  is 
but  one  example  of  his  dedication  and  con- 
cern for  others.  To  ttwse  wtx)  wori<  with  him 
or  near  him  in  tfie  Federal  building  and  U.S. 
Court  House  in  San  Diego,  Officer  Moxley  is 
a  model  of  sensitivity  arxl  responsiveness. 
Whettier  it  tie  a  security  incident  or  an  admirv 
istrative  challenge,  his  actions  always  make  a 
difference. 


April  24,  1991 

Officer  Moxley  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
Federal  Protection  Sen/ice.  He  has  received 
commendations  and  awards  from  the  Sheriff 
of  San  Diego  County,  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  FPS  and  various  other  commu- 
nity leaders.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  Congress 
recognize  his  record  of  excellence  and  service 
to  the  people  of  San  Diego  and  to  the  Federal 
Govemment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUZZ  WHTTAKER 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, service  to  others  matters.  It  is  what  makes 
our  community  strong  and  America  a  unk^ue, 
vital  society.  So  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  remarkable 
record  of  outstanding  service  to  Framington, 
CT,  and  surrounding  communities  of  Lucius  M. 
"Buzz"  Whitaker. 

For  more  than  30  years  Buzz  has  gone 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  making 
outstanding  contributions  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  Farmington,  arxJ  tfie  lives  and 
fortunes  of  many  families  tfiat  I  represent  in 
Farmington  and  Connecticut  valley  towns. 

A  lifelong  Connecticut  resident  and  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  graduate.  Buzz  tiecame 
president  of  the  Edward  H.  Deming  Insurance 
Agency  in  1 963,  a  position  whk:h  he  continues 
to  hokj  today.  Many  indivkJuals  in  positons  of 
responsibility  are  forced  to  devote  all  of  their 
energy  to  the  interest  of  their  business,  txit 
Buzz  has  always  fournj  tfie  time  to  serve  his 
community  in  many  and  varied  ways  and  with 
fullness  of  heart  and  excellence  of  mind. 

Over  the  years.  Buzz  has  served  as  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  Miss  Porter's  School,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Hill-Stead 
Museum,  and  treasurer  of  the  local  American 
Legion  Post.  In  addition,  he  has  Ijeen  a  menv 
ber  of  the  Farmington  Historic  Distrk:t  Conv 
mission.  Village  Green  Library  Associatton, 
Farmington  Community  Chest,  Farmington 
Cfiamtier  of  Commerce,  Farmington  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  and  Fannington  Exchange 
Club.  In  the  past  he  has  received  recognitton 
for  is  work  with  tfie  Boy  Scouts,  Farmington 
Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Winding  Trails  As- 
sociation, Valley  Homemakers  Service  and  the 
Hartford  Jaycees. 

On  May  1,  1991,  Buzz  Whitaker  will  be  hon- 
ored for  tfie  quality  of  service  he  has  rendered 
to  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  the  surround- 
ing communities  as  Farmington's  Business 
Leader  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues join  me  and  the  Farmington  commu- 
nity in  saluting  Lucius  M.  "Buzz"  Whitaker.  He 
is  a  model  citizen  and  community  activist  and 
I  am  delighted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize his  long-standing  servne  to  the  people 
of  our  State.  Congratulations,  Buzz. 


Apnl  24,  1991 


POLAROID  POSITIVE  EFFORT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  U.S. 
corporations  are  experiencing  strong  arxJ  of- 
tentimes unfair  competition  in  a  more  glot)ally 
oriented  ecorromy.  The  cozy  relationships  en- 
joyed between  foreign  govemments  that  their 
indigenous  corporation  are  quickly  undermin- 
ing markets  for  American  companies.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  must  look  for  ways  to  strengthen  our 
competitive  advantage,  and  prevent  foreign 
competition  from  dominating  the  marketplace. 

The  Polaroid  Corp.  is  a  major  corporation 
engaged  primarily  in  the  production  arnj  dis- 
tribution of  consumer  arid  irxjustrial  photo- 
graphk;  equipment.  Polaroid  markets  approxi- 
mately 100  imaging  systems  and  40  types  of 
film,  and  sells  its  products  both  at  home  ahd 
around  the  world.  The  company  employs  ap- 
proximately 10,000  workers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  its  employees  are 
located  in  Massachusetts. 

Polaroid  has  a  long  history  in  the  production 
of  instant  photographic  equipment,  and  has  re- 
cently t>een  engaged  in  a  far-reaching  and 
ambitious  campaign  to  reposition  the  capabili- 
ties of  instant  photography.  The  company  has 
twen  a  leader  in  technologically  advanced  in- 
stant print  systems,  and  is  also  a  leading  man- 
ufacturer of  technk:al  and  industrial  photo- 
graphk;  equipment  for  medicine,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  kJentification  systems  and  sci- 
entific research. 

The  Polaroid  Corp.  has  taken  a  wide  range 
of  measures  to  keep  its  U.S.  operatkjns  conv 
petitive  and  has  resisted  shifting  most  of  its 
production  facilities  to  low-cost  foreign  loca- 
tions. Polaroid  has  significantiy  benefited  from 
its  commitment  to  the  Amerk:an  worker,  and 
hopes  to  continue  this  long  and  close  relation- 
ship. But  ttie  company  will  need  our  help. 

I  am  introducing  a  t}ill  therefore  that  sup- 
ports Polarokf's  efforts  in  a  simple  and 
straightforward  way.  The  legislation  woukJ  sus- 
pend temporary  duties  on  certain  instant  print 
cameras  now  produced  by  tf>e  company  in  its 
foreign  trade  subzone  located  within  Massa- 
chusetts. This  bill  would  allow  Polaroid  to 
waive  its  duty  obligation  on  certain  instant 
print  cameras  when  they  enter  U.S.  markets 
and  enat>le  Polaroid  to  provide  a  cheap,  good 
quality  camera  to  American  consumers. 

A  temporary  duty  suspension  woukj  help 
add  strategic  flexibility  to  Polarokl's  campaign 
to  provkle  more  domestk:  jobs,  and  woukJ 
support  Polaroid's  drive  to  enhance  its  ability 
to  retain  a  competitive  edge  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  cameras  are  not  competitive  with 
ottier  more  expensive  cameras,  and  woukJ  not 
work  to  undermine  ottier  domestic  camera 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  instant  print  camera  is  as 
American  as  appHe  pie.  It  has  served  families, 
couples,  okJ  and  young  Annericans  for  many, 
many  years.  But  due  to  the  increased  pres- 
sure from  foreign  competitors  these  littie 
pieces  of  Americarta  are  rxnv  t)eing  inched  out 
of  the  mart<et. 

We  have  the  opportunity  here  to  contribute 
to  the  survival  and  growth  of  an  original  Amer- 
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can  corporation,  and  I  woukJ  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
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PROGRESS  FOR  INDIANS  IS  A 
FILM  FANTASY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  DENISITA 
WHITE 


HON.  CHESTIR  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tiibute  to  a  wonderful  teacher  and  human- 
itarian. Sister  Denisita  White,  C.S.J. ,  who  is 
retiring  after  64  years  of  teaching. 

Sister  Denisita  was  bom  in  1906  in  Cam- 
bridge, MA.  Raised  Beatiice  Eugenia  White, 
she  attended  parochial  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts; she  earned  a  B.A.  degree  from  Boston 
College  and  a  masters  degree  in  Education 
from  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College.  As  an  educator. 
Sister  has  taught  since  1925.  She  initially 
spent  21  years  teaching  elementary  school 
students,  and  then  spent  2  years  teaching 
secondary  school  in  Boston.  In  1956,  Sister 
Denisita  came  to  Marian  High  School  in  Fra- 
mingham,  MA,  to  fill  in  for  3  weeks.  This  Fri- 
day, 35  years  later,  she  will  be  retiring  from 
Marian  High. 

Sister  Denisita  is  reversed  for  her  dedication 
to  her  students,  and  to  needy  people  through- 
out our  area.  Her  students,  who  have  included 
Christa  McAuliffe,  appreciate  her  dedication 
and  commitment  to  teaching  and  she,  in  re- 
turn, appreciates  their  potential  for  good. 
Moreover,  the  community  appreciates  her  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  includ- 
ing the  distribution  of  Thanksgiving  baskets  to 
ttie  needy,  and  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  food,  clothing,  and  toys  in  ttie  region.  In  ad- 
dition, she  is  rememtjered  for  her  concern  for 
memtjers  of  ttie  community  during  their  times 
of  need. 

In  recognition  of  the  contritxjtions  made  by 
Sister  Denisita,  alumni  and  friends  of  Marian 
High  School  will  gatfier  on  Sunday,  April  28, 
for  a  testinronial  evening.  The  sponsors  antici- 
pate creating  the  "Sister  Denisita  White, 
C.S.J.,  Living  Menrwrial  Scholarship,"  ttie  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  t>e  used  to  fund  scholar- 
ships for  Marian  students.  Such  a  worthwhile 
tritxite  befrts  this  deeply  respected  and  loved 
educator. 


CORRECTION  TO  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  95 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  cor- 
rection be  inserted  in  the  Record  noting  the 
omissk>n  of  Mr.  John  Lewis  of  Georgia,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 95,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
tfiat  the  Federal  Government  should  assist 
United  States  small  business  seeking  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  retxjilding  of  Kuwait  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  ttie  success  of  the  Oscar-winning  film, 
"Dances  With  Wolves,"  renewed  attention  is 
k)eing  given  to  the  condition  of  native  Amer- 
ican Indians.  In  a  very  fine  article  which  ap- 
peared in  tfie  Los  Angeles  Times  on  March 
26,  our  colleague  from  California,  GEORGE 
Miller,  points  out  that  American  Indians  are 
currentiy  no  better  off,  or  in  fact  worse  off, 
ttian  they  were  in  the  1800's. 
Our  colleague  notes  in  his  article. 
The  United  States  vowed  that  Indian  peo- 
ple would  be  housed,  educated  and  provided 
with  decent  health  care.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  statistics  show,  the  United  States  has 
failed  on  every  count. 

We  have  an  otjiigation  to  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  sutistantially  improve  the  condition  of 
American  Indians.  George  Miller  has  long 
t)een  a  supporter  of  greater  self-determination 
for  Amerk^an  Indians,  and  he  is  currently 
pressing  for  Federal  recognition  of  Indian 
tritjes  in  Califomia.  I  invite  you  to  conskJer  Mr. 
Miller's  remarks  in  his  article  which  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  26.  1991] 

Progress  for  Indlans  Is  a  Film  Fantasy 
(By  George  Miller) 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Marlon 
Brando  used  the  Academy  Awards  as  a  plat- 
form to  draw  national  attention  to  Holly- 
wood's exploitation  of  American  Indians  in 
films.  Last  night  the  Oscars  drew  attention 
to  Indians  again;  this  time  with  "Dances 
With  Wolves."  a  powerful  film  about  19th- 
century  Indian  life  and  19th-century  U.S.  In- 
dian policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  American  In- 
dians made  In  film  this  year  is  unmatched  by 
Improvement  In  the  utter  Impoverishment  of 
contemporary  Indian  life.  Regretably  gov- 
ernment policy,  while  considerably  more  en- 
lightened than  in  the  1870b,  continues  to  un- 
dermine the  potential  of  Native  Americans. 

Indians  today  are  little  better,  and,  in 
some  cases,  worse  off  than  when  they  were 
fighting  the  cavalry  or  when  Brando  made 
his  stand.  According  to  the  most  recent  data, 
the  high  school  graduation  rate  among  Indi- 
ans in  43%,  the  poverty  rate  is  45%  and  the 
unemployment  rate  is  35%  nationally  and 
more  than  80%  on  some  reservations. 

While  the  United  States  gives  nearly  $10 
billion  per  year  to  help  developing  countries 
improve  basic  living  conditions  and  promote 
economic  modernization,  more  than  20%  of 
American  Indian  homes  lack  toilets  and 
more  than  50%  do  not  have  telephones. 

Federal  agencies  responsible  for  Imple- 
menting Indian  policy  have  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  skyrocketing  rates  of  alcoholism, 
youth  suicide,  tuberculosis  and  incarcer- 
ation, but  the  efforts  too  often  have  been  fee- 
ble and  Ineffective. 

The  two  principal  agencies  responsible  for 
Indian  matters — the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service-^are  severely 
underfunded  despite  their  huge  mandates. 
President  Bush  requested  only  $12  million  for 
1992  for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
health  and  sanitation  facilities— a  cut  of  $154 
minion  from  1991.  The  budgeteers  operated 
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AN]  riVERSARY  OF  THE 
HLASiTEL  NEWSPAPER 


HON.WIUIAMO.  UPINSKl 


ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C  iF  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  24, 1991 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Join  the  Czechosiov^-American  community  of 
Chicago  In  sakidngthe  Denni  HIasatel  news- 
paper on  the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. Known  in  English  as  the  Czechostovak 
Daily  Herald,  it  is  tti  9  largest  foreign  language 
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daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  the 
only  Czechoslovak  daily  in  the  West.  Its  size, 
longevity,  and  continued  excellence  is  testi- 
rrxxiy  to  its  hard-working  staff  and  reflective  of 
the  Czechoslovak-American  comnunity  as  a 
wtiole. 

Throughout  a  century  which  saw  the  nation 
carved  out  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  in- 
vaded by  Nazi  Germany,  and  then  dominated 
by  Soviet-backed  Communists  for  more  than 
40  years,  Denni  HIasatel  has  faithfully  sen/ed 
its  readers  in  many  ways.  Besides  bringing  the 
daily  news  of  Czechoslovakia,  no  small  task 
considering  this  past  century  of  upheaval,  it 
promotes  the  rich  Czechoslovak  heritage  and 
serves  as  a  strong  voice  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy within  Czechoslovakia.  Even  now  in 
the  2  years  following  the  "Velvet  Revolution" 
of  1989,  editor  Josef  Kucera,  Jr.  works  tire- 
lessly to  see  the  democratk;  reforms  of  the 
revolution  entrerKhed  arxj  the  vkJtims  of  the 
Communist  rule  compensated. 

Denni  HIasatel  was  founded  on  May  1, 
1891.  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  closing  of 
another  Czechoslovak  daily.  Since  that  time  it 
has  emerged  as  a  mainstay  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak-American community,  IxjikJing  a  reader- 
ship of  1 0,000  and  serving  as  a  needed  forum 
for  the  issues  facing  the  community.  Its  role 
within  this  community  has  been  invaluat>le. 

My  congratulations  to  Denni  HIasatel  and 
my  best  wisties  for  another  100  years  of  ex- 
ernplary  servk:e. 
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NORTHEAST— MIDWEST  ENERGY 
REPORT  RELEASED 


HON.  BARRARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
east-Midwest congressional  coalitkjn  has  just 
released  a  report  opposing  an  in-kind  oil  im- 
port fee  and  a  proposal  to  establish  a  price 
floor  and  variable  tax  on  oil.  Both  proposals, 
now  under  conskJeration  in  the  other  body, 
constitute  bad  economk:  policy  arxJ  bad  en- 
ergy policy. 

Title  VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  and  the 
Energy  Security  Tax  Act  woukj  dramatwally  in- 
crease the  cost  of  oil  for  all  Americans.  Under 
both  proposals,  donnestk:  production  coukj 
cost  as  much  as  $140  per  t>arrel,  depending 
on  worid  oil  prices. 

These  proposals  woukJ  be  partKularty  harm- 
ful to  the  oil  consuming  States  of  the  Norttv 
east  arxj  Mklwest,  while  the  revenues  gen- 
erated woukl  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  oil  producers  in  the  South  and  West.  We 
canrwt  and  shoukj  not  expect  consumers  to 
shoulder  ttiese  increased  costs — whk;h  couM 
add  up  to  as  much  as  $40  billion  per  year! 

The  need  coukj  not  be  clearer  for  a  massive 
restructuring  of  our  natk>nal  energy  polk:y.  We 
rrxjst  seek  solid,  kxig-term  energy  solutions, 
not  quck-fix  alternatives  designed  to  disguise 
oil  inriport  fees  and  protect  oil  producers. 

I  am  at  this  point,  placing  this  report,  entitled 
"Oil  Security  Premiums  and  Price  Floors:  Im- 
port Fees  and  Unfair  Taxes  by  Ott>er  Names," 
in  the  Record. 


Oil-Security  Premiums  and  Price  Floors: 
Import  Fees  and  Unfair  Taxes  by  Other 

Names 

introduction  and  summary 

Various  proposals  have  been  introduced  In 
Congress  that  would  result  In  higher  oil 
prices.  These  proposals  are  being  considered 
as  part  of  the  national  debate  on  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy. 

Two  proposals  are  receiving  Increased  at- 
tention; each  has  a  different  objective.  The 
first  would  impose  an  in-kind  oil-import 
"fee"  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  and  providing  oil 
for  our  national  defense.  The  second  would 
establish  a  price  "floor"  In  order  to  stabilize 
oil  prices  and  stimulate  greater  domestic 
production. 

While  the  goals  are  laudable,  both  propos- 
als constitute  bad  economic  and  energry  pol- 
icy. The  adoption  of  either  the  import  fee  or 
the  floor  price  would  increase  the  cost  of  oil 
for  all  Americans.  Combined,  the  two  propos- 
als could  cost  U.S.  consumers  a  minimum  of 
$11.3  billion  annually,  and  as  much  as  S40.2 
billion  annually. 

Not  only  are  the  proposals  costly  to  con- 
sumers, they  are  an  expensive  means  of  fill- 
ing the  SPR.  meeting  defense  needs,  and 
stimulating  increased  domestic  production. 
An  Import  fee  to  fill  the  reserve  could  cost  at 
least  $41  per  barrel.  Under  a  floor-price 
mechanism,  additional  domestic  production 
could  cost  between  $90  and  $140  per  barrel, 
depending  on  world  oil  prices. 

The  Import  fee  and  the  floor  price  also 
would  have  vastly  different  regional  im- 
pacts. As  an  oil-consuming  region,  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  would  be  adversely 
and  disproportionately  affected.  By  contrast, 
oil-producing  states,  primarily  in  the  South 
and  West,  would  be  cushioned  from  adverse 
effects  because  the  proposals  would  raise  the 
cost  of  both  imported  and  domestic  oil.  Al- 
most one-half  of  the  revenues  resulting  from 
price  increases  under  both  proposals  would 
be  received  by  oil-producing  states,  six  of 
which  produce  85  percent  of  U.S.  oil. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  larger  SPR  (in 
combination  with  a  regional  product  reserve) 
would  provide  real  economic  benefits  to  en- 
ergy consumers  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. Because  of  its  greater  dependence  on 
oil,  supply  disruptions  disproportionately  af- 
fect the  region.  Drawing  down  the  SPR  dur- 
ing crises— such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  war- 
would  mitigate  the  resulting  higher  prices. 

OIL  import  fee,  leasing,  and  floor  prices 

In  1975,  Congress  enacted  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act.  which  authorized 
establishment  of  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. Its  purposes  to  provide  the  nation 
with  insurance  against  the  threat  a  major 
disruption  in  oil  supply  poses  for  the  econ- 
omy In  terms  of  higher  prices  or  the  Inabil- 
ity to  assure  its  purchase.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  reserve  be  maintained 
at  1  billion  barrels. 

A  continuing  controversy  is  how  to  finance 
the  cost  of  filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  and  to  provide  for  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  Dif- 
ferent proposals  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  or  previously  considered  for  this 
purjmse. 

Title  Vn  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991  (S.  341),  introduced  by  Senators  J. 
Bennett  Johnston  (D-LA)  and  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop (R^WY),  proposes  an  "oil-security  pre- 
mium" on  all  oil  imports.  Importers  would 
be  required  to  provide  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  to  the  U.S.  government  free  of 
charge  to  ensure  that  storage  in  the  SPR 
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would  increase  at  an  average  rate  of  2220,000 
barrels  per  day,  with  additional  oil  provided 
toDOD. 

In  effect,  the  proposed  oil  security  pre- 
nniiuin  constitutes  a  tax  or  oil-import  fee, 
payable  in  oil,  with  importers  recouping  the 
cost  of  the  "donated"  oil  on  the  remaining- 
oil  sold  for  consumption  In  the  United 
States.  Based  on  DOD  needs  and  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports, this  practice  would  amount  to  an  im- 
port fee  of  approximately  9  percent. 

Another  proposal  for  financing  the  cost  of 
filling  SPR^leasing— was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  Amendments  of  1990  (P.L.  101-383).  The 
Bush  Administation  also  supports  leasing, 
stating  in  the  fiscal  1992  Department  of  En- 
ergy budget  that  it  would  resume  filling  the 
SPR  "with  oil  acquired  by  long-term  lease  or 
other  suitable  alternative  rather  than  direct 
purchase." 

Two  general  approaches  to  oil  leasing  have 
been  considered  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergry  (DOE).  The  first  is  lease/option,  where- 
by the  United  States  would  rent  the  oil  it 
holds  in  storage  with  an  option  to  buy  that 
oil  at  any  time  of  its  choosing.  The  second  is 
lease/purchase,  in  which  the  United  States 
would  lease  the  oil  for  a  set  number  of  years 
after  which  it  would  own  the  oil.  This  ap- 
proach is  a  way  of  financing  ownership  over 
several  years. 

Legislation  also  has  been  proposed  that  is 
intended  to  stabilize  the  price  of  crude  oil  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  Energy  Security  Tax  Act  (S.  215), 
also  introduced  by  Senators  Johnston  and 
Wallop,  would  establish  a  floor  price  and  a 
variable  excise  tax  on  crude-oil  imports.  The 
tax  would  be  imposed  whenever  the  world 
price  of  oil  fell  below  a  floor  price  of  S20  per 
barrel.  A  separate  floor  price  of  S22.S0  per 
barrel;  would  be  established  for  Imports  of 
refined  products. 

The  impact  of  floor  prices  would  depend 
upon  the  world  price  of  oil,  becoming  more 
onerous  as  prices  fell  below  the  floor.  Sev- 
eral other  floor-price  proposals  also  have 
been  introduced. 

ENERGY  PRICES  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

In  1990  the  United  States  consumed  6.2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  fully  41.3  percent  of  its 
total  energy  needs.  The  rapid  rise  in  oil 
prices  after  August  1990  adversely  affected 
the  U.S.  economy.  Between  August  and  Octo- 
ber 1990,  higher  oil  prices  added  SIO  billion  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  economy  S30  bil- 
lion. The  price  rise  also  temporarily  in- 
creased inflation  to  double-digit  levels,  and 
drove-up  long-term  interest  rates  almost 
half  a  point.  In  more  concrete  terms,  the 
price  rise  shifted  purchasing  power  from  con- 
sumers to  producers  and  raised  fuel  costs  for 
airlines  and  other  businesses. 

The  recent  fall  in  oil  prices  should  improve 
economic  prospects.  Important  in  the  cur- 
rent weak  economy,  falling  prices  will  re- 
duce the  pajrments  deficit,  increase 
consumer  purchasing  power,  reduce  the  in- 
flation rate,  and  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  keep  interest  rates  down.  In  addition,  it 
will  provide  relief  to  consumers  in  exactly 
those  regions  most  hurt  by  oil  price  in- 
creases and  permit  industries  like  airlines  to 
begin  their  recovery. 

The  future  of  world  oil  prices  looks  posi- 
tive. Oil  is  now  plentiful.  Current  prices 
(March  1991.  S18  to  S20  per  barrel)  have  al- 
most returned  to  levels  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Persian  Oulf  crisis.  At  a  minimum,  the 
substantial  oil  surplus  at  current  production 
levels  suggest  prices  at  or  below  SSO  per  bar- 
rel for  the  remainder  of  1991. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  IMPACT  OF  AN  IMPORT  FEE  AND  THE  FLOOR 
PRICES 

The  severity  of  the  impact  of  an  import  fee 
and  the  floor  prices  depends  on  the  level  of 
world  oil  prices.  An  import  fee  raises  greater 
"revenue"  as  the  world  price  of  oil  increases. 
Floor  prices  generate  more  and  more  revenue 
as  world  oil  prices  fall  below  the  floor.  In 
combination  with  a  floor  price,  an  import  fee 
would  produce  less  revenue  (see  Table  1). 

A  requirement  that  importers  contribute 
free  of  charge  to  the  government  a  portion  of 
their  imports  to  fill  the  SPR/DOD  raises 
costs  to  consumers  of  both  Imported  and  do- 
mestic oil.  Higher  prices  for  Imported  oil 
would  be  matched  by  higher  prices  for  do- 
mestically produced  oil.  The  proposed  9  per- 
cent oil-import  fee  would  increase  consumer 
costs  for  oil  by  S11.3  billion  annually. 

The  floor  prices  would  be  even  more  costly. 
If  crude-oil  prices  fell  to  $15  per  barrel,  a 
floor  price  of  $20  per  barrel  would  cost  con- 
sumers $31.6  billion  annually.  If,  in  addition, 
the  9  percent  oil-import  fee  were  imposed,  at 
a  price  of  $15  per  barrel  for  crude,  consumers 
would  pay  an  additional  $8.5  billion  annu- 
ally. Combined,  the  import  fee  and  floor 
price  would  increase  consumer  costs  by  $40.2 
billion  annually. 

THE  COST  OF  8ECURINO  ADDITIONAL  OIL 

The  principal  rationale  for  a  floor  price  is 
that  by  raising  and  stabilizing  the  price  of 
oil,  it  will  stimulate  or  at  least  slow  the  fur- 
ther decline  of  U.S.  oil  production.  An  im- 
port fee  would  have  the  same  effect.  Higher 
prices  will  no  doubt  increase  production,  but 
at  a  considerable  cost. 

Under  a  floor-price  mechanism,  the  cost  of 
each  additional  barrel  of  domestic  oil  pro- 
duced would  be  substantial.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  a  floor  price  of  $20  per  barrel,  and 
a  world  price  of  $15  per  barrel,  the  extra  do- 
mestic production  stimulated  could  cost  at 
least  $91  per  barrel  and  as  much  as  $139  per 
barrel.  Under  a  9  percent  import  fee,  it  is  es- 
timated that  additional  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion would  cost  $41  per  barrel. 

REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

The  regional  impact  of  an  oil-import  fee 
and  floor  prices  would  vary.  Oil-producing 
states  in  the  South  and  West  would  largely 
escape  the  burden  of  these  proposals,  while 
states  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  resulting  costs. 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  oil  consumed 
in  the  United  States  annually  is  produced 
domestically  (see  Table  2).  Any  proposal  that 
increased  the  price  of  imported  oil  would 
allow  U.S.  producers  to  charge  equally  high 
prices  for  domestic  oil.  As  a  result,  oil-pro- 
ducing states  would  be  cushioned  from  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  the  proposal; 
revenues  from  higher  prices  for  domestic  oil 
would  return  to  these  states. 

Under  both  proposals,  increased  costs  to 
consumers  would  amount  to  $40.2  billion.  Of 
this  amount,  $16.8  billion,  or  42  percent  of 
the  total,  would  flow  to  oil-producing  states 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Moreover,  $14.2 
billion  of  the  $16.8  billion,  or  85  percent, 
would  be  received  by  the  top  six  oil-produc- 
ing states  of  Texas,  Alaska,  Louisiana,  Ctili- 
fomla,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming. 

By  contrast,  residential  and  industrial  con- 
sumers in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  would 
be  adversely  affected.  ITie  Northwest  (New 
England  and  Mid-Atlantic  states)  meets  SO  to 
65  percent  of  its  energy  needs  from  oil,  mak- 
ing the  region  more  vulnerable  to  higher 
prices  (see  Table  3).  The  9  percent  import  fee 
alone  would  amount  to  an  annual  net  cost  of 
$38  for  each  individual  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  Combined,  the  import  fee  and  floor 
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price  could  cost  each  individual  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  $135  annually.  The 
comparable  flgure  for  the  South  and  West  is 
only  $19  and  $66,  respectively  (see  Table  4). 

In  the  current  economic  downturn,  higher 
prices  could  further  depress  the  economy  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  or  slow  its  re- 
covery. Consumers  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west also  would  bear  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  burden  of  flnancing  the 
cost  of  Oiling  of  the  SPR/DOD. 

IMPACT  OF  COMPETmVENESS 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  pro- 
posed oil  security  premium  has  the  same  im- 
pact as  a  tax  or  fee  levied  in  monetary 
terms,  except  this  fee  is  payable  in  oil.  Im- 
porters could  not  be  expected  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  oil  produced  to  the  U.S.  government. 
They  would  recoup  those  costs  by  charging 
higher  prices  on  the  remaining  imported  oil 
sold  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
The  higher  costs  would  reduce  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  Costs  to  industrial  users  also 
would  rise  for  an  essential  input,  reducing 
their  competitiveness  vis-a-vis  foreign  Arms. 

Important  industries  would  be  adversely 
affected,  including  airlines  and  paper  produc- 
ers as  well  as  the  chemical  and  plastic  indus- 
tries that  use  oil  as  a  feed  stock.  Moreover, 
those  states  whose  high  rates  to  energy  con- 
sumption represent  oil  use  by  refineries 
could  be  expected  to  pass  on  most  of  the 
higher  costs  to  industrial  end-users  and  con- 
sumers in  other  states. 

Industries  using  residual  oil,  primarily  in 
the  Northeast  and  South,  would  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  against  foreign 
products  In  the  domestic  market  and  inter- 
nationally under  a  floor-price  mechanism. 
U.S.  oil  prices  would  remain  high  in  relation 
to  the  world  price  p&iA  by  our  major  com- 
petitors. 

ADDmONAL  ISSUES 

The  proposed  oil  security  premium  raises 
several  unresolved  Issues.  It  Is  potentially 
Inconsistent  with  Article  n  (National  Treat- 
ment) of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  because  it  accords  dif- 
ferent treatment  to  imported  oil  than  do- 
mestic oil.  It  also  would  appear  to  violate 
the  U.S. -Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Although  leasing  is  the  preferred  option  of 
Congress  and  the  Bush  Administration,  out- 
standing issues  remain.  It  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er any  countries  are  willing  and  able  to  enter 
into  a  leasing  arrangement  with  the  United 
States.  Preliminary  discussions  have  been 
held  with  a  number  of  countries.  Second,  the 
exact  budgetary  treatment  (i.e..  economic 
cost  to  the  United  States)  is  in  dispute.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Offlce  (CBO)  has  taken 
the  view  that  the  cost  of  leasing  cannot  be 
determined  until  a  speclflc  lease  agreement 
has  been  concluded.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB).  by  contrast,  has  de- 
cided to  treat  only  the  estimated  cost  of  cur- 
rent year  lease  payments  in  the  annual 
budget. 


HONORING  LOUIS  L.  MORO,  CIVIL 
COURT  ASSIGNMENT  CLERK 


HON.  MATIHEW  J.  RINAUX) 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26, 
1991,  the  Union  Courity  Bar  Association, 
judges,  and  court  personnel  at  the  Union 
County  CourttxKJse  in  Elizat)eth.  NJ,  will  pay 
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Moro  of  Elizabeth,  NJ,  on 
of  service  to  the 


tribute  to  Louis  L, 

his  more  than  Ifi  years 

courts. 

For  over  three  decades,  Lou  Moro  has  been 
the  keeper  of  the  dvll  case  calendar  and  has 
served  the  needs  of  the  judiciary,  litigants,  and 
ttieir  attorneys  w(th  efficiency,  courtesy,  and 
with  appreciation  I  of  the  need  to  keep  our 
overtxifdened  coUrt  system  operating  snrxxjth- 
ly.  WittxHrt  the  nrBnagement  abilities  of  court 
officers  like  Lou  [Moro,  many  cases  woukj 
rwver  be  resotve<i  and  pubik:  confiderx;e  and 
trust  in  our  legal  )ystem  woukJ  be  diminished. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Elizabeth,  not  far  from 
the  Union  Counl^  Courthouse,  Lou  Moro's 
service  in  our  juc^ial  system  began  in  1957 
when  he  was  appointed  a  document  clerk.  His 
cooperation  and  dedk^ation  attracted  tfie  atten- 
tion of  court  officials,  wtx}  promoted  Lou  Moro 
to  the  civil  assigriment  clerk's  office  in  Union 
County.  He  served  under  Judges  Fillmore 
Wood  and  Julius  I  KwalKk,  wfiose  courts  en- 
joyed a  reputatioh  among  attorneys  and  court 
officiais  for  their  ability  to  expedite  civil  cases 
while  preservir>g  (he  rights  of  tfie  litigants  to 
the  fullest  measure. 

Ten  years  later,  on  December  1 ,  1 968,  Lou 
Moro  was  appoirfed  permanent  civil  assigrv 
ment  derk  for  Union  County,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  scheduling  cases  arxj  assuring  that  ttie 
litigants  and  their  attorneys  would  appear  on 
time  for  the  dispqsitksn  of  ttwir  cases.  It  was 
a  well  deserved  pronrxjtkxi  ttiat  expressed  the 
faith  of  the  countt  courts  in  Lou  Moro's  abili- 
ties. 

Attorneys  and  judges  wtx)  have  dealt  with 
the  Union  County  court  system  have  praised 
Lou  Moro  for  his  9edk:ation,  courtesy,  arxJ  un- 
derstarvf  ng  of  legid  procedures  and  the  needs 
of  the  publK.  Lot  Moro's  leadership  and  ef- 
forts have  contributed  to  tfie  court's  consist- 
ently productive  record  in  speedily  disposing 
of  civil  cases.  O'er  the  years,  Vne  adminis- 
trator of  the  couns  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
State  supreme  co(  irt  has  given  Unkin  County's 
civil  courts  a  cons  istently  high  rating  for  case 
management 

The  news  of  Lou  Moro's  retirement  leaves 
his  many  admireis  at  the  courttxxjse  with  a 
sense  of  sadness]  in  k>sing  someone  with  his 
abilties  and  goodj  nature.  He  shall  be  greatly 
missed.  I  join  Lou  Moro's  many  friends  at  the 
Union  County  Coi  rthouse  and  in  the  t}ar  asso- 
ciation and  judKia  y  in  expressing  gratitude  for 
his  faithful  servic< ,  arxJ  in  wishing  Lou  Moro 
good  health  to  eijoy  his  retirement  with  his 
wife,  Movalene  Kk)ro,  their  chiklren,  Robert 
Dina,  Gary,  and  K  elly,  and  four  grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE  TO 


HON. 

m  THE  HOUSE 


CRISIS  SERVICES  OF 
BRI  YARD,  INC. 


JIM  BACCHUS 


^F  VhOfODA 
OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 


Wednesday .  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ri^  today  to  honor  the  crisis 
services  of  Brev^,  Inc.,  wtiich  in  1991  is 
marking  its  30th  year  of  service  to  the  resi- 
dents c4  Brevarfl  County,  akxig  Fkxkla's 
space  coast. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Crisis  sen/Kes  offers  put)lk:  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  community  organiza- 
tions arxJ  human  servk:es  workers  in  crisis  as 
well  as  suckle  interventkan  and  parent  edu- 
catk>n.  This  organization  also  operates  a  24- 
hour  crisis  telephone  line.  The  crisis  line  is 
staffed  primarily  by  highly  trained  community 
volunteers  who  assisted  more  than  9,000  cri- 
sis line  callers  in  1990.  The  total  number  of 
people  served  through  the  crisis  line  and  the 
agency's  specialized  services  to  the  elderly 
and  area  human  services  organizations  was 
more  than  18,000.  About  14,000  people  were 
referred  to  local  organizations  for  additional 
help. 

Crisis  line  volunteers  provided  in  excess  of 
40,000  dollars'  worth  of  servkie  during  the 
past  year.  This  amount  equals  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  annual  operating  txxlget. 

Crisis  services  is  the  only  agency  in  the  re- 
gion to  be  certified  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Surcidology  for  the  quality  of  its  crisis 
intervention  programs,  volunteer  training,  and 
overall  administration. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  tfie  admin- 
istration shoukj  take  all  steps  necesary  to  ne- 
gotiate a  strong  semkxinductor  trade  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

The  United  States-Japan  Semiconductor 
Agreement,  initiated  in  1986,  called  for  Japan 
to  cease  unfair  dumping  of  computer  chips. 
The  agreement  also  required  Japan  to  open 
its  domestk:  semkxjnductor  market  to  competi- 
tion by  United  States  and  other  chip  makers. 

While  tlie  dumping  of  chips  by  Japanese 
companies  has  ended,  Japan's  market  still  re- 
mains largely  closed  to  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $1  billk>n  in  trade  with  Japan  has 
been  lost  due  to  Japan's  failure  to  live  up  to 
the  agreement.  This  translates  to  a  loss  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  12,000  jots  for  Amerrcan 
workers. 

Last  Fall,  an  historic  consensus  was 
reached  among  the  semkx>nductor  suppliers 
and  manufacturers  of  computer  systems  con- 
cemir)g  the  future  of  the  semk»nductor  trade 
agreement.  The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  reflects  the  gukjelines  readied  by  that 
consensus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vigorous  domestk:  semi- 
conductor industry  is  critical  to  a  healthy  elec- 
tronk»  irxlustry,  whk:h  now  directly  employs 
more  than  3  millk>n  people  in  ttie  United 
States — more  than  ttie  aerospace,  automobile, 
and  steel  industries  combined.  Ensuring  the 
health  of  tfie  serraconductor  induiiry  is  critkal 
to  the  Natkxi's  economk:  future. 


COMMEMORATING  THE 
RETIREMENT  OF  JOE  WELLS 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  30,  1991. 
mari<s  the  end  of  an  era  of  sorts.  It  is  the  day 
that  my  brother-in-law,  Joe  Wells,  retires — for 
the  second  time — after  having  two  distin- 
guished careers  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  For  the  last  14  years,  Joe  has  served 
with  distinction  with  the  cleri<  of  Franklin  Courv 
ty,  OH,  munkjipal  courts.  For  37  years  pre- 
vious to  that,  Joe  was  with  the  Western  & 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  retiring  as  a 
highly  successful  district  manager. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiences  in  Worid  War 
II,  Joe  has  remained  active  through  the  years 
helping  to  assist  our  Nation's  veterans  as  the 
commander  of  the  Worthington,  OH,  VFW  and 
as  a  lifetime  memlier  of  the  American  Legion. 
During  the  war,  Joe  served  with  valor  in  the 
Padfk:  theater  with  the  380th  Bombardment 
Group,  which  participated  in  campaigns 
against  Japanese  forces  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  New  Guinea,  Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago, Leyte,  and  Luzon.  Joe  hekj  the  rank  of 
staff  sergeant  and  served  as  a  crew  chief  and 
gunner  on  B-17's  and  B-24's.  He  flew  in  34 
missions  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  three  oak  leaf  dusters,  the 
Asian  Theater  of  Operation  Medal  with  three 
battle  stars,  the  Philippine  Lit)eration  Medal, 
and  the  Worid  War  II  Victory  Medal.  The  380th 
was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  against  an 
armed  enemy  and  the  Philippine  Presklential 
Unit  Citation,  txith  of  which  Joe  also  received 
for  his  contribution  in  the  campaigns  men- 
tioned atx}ve. 

Joe  has  a  passion  for  antkque  cars  and  is 
past  director  of  the  Packard  Club.  He  is  the 
devoted  husljand  of  his  wife,  Jane;  father  of 
six  chiklren;  and  grandfatfier  to  11  grand- 
chikJren.  Not  only  is  Joe  a  close  memt)er  of 
my  family,  but  I  also  consider  him  a  friend  that 
I  have  always  tseen  able  to  rely  on  over  the 
years.  My  wife  Marjorie  and  I  wish  Joe  and 
Jane  the  very  best  in  his  retirement 


TORTURE  VICTIM  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced the  Torture  Vctim  Protection  Act  of 
1991  whch  provkjes  a  civil  cause  of  action 
against  an  individual  who,  acting  under  color 
of  law  of  any  foreign  nation,  sul)jects  an  indi- 
vkluai  to  torture  or  extrajudcial  killing. 

Virtually  every  nation  corxlemns  torture  and 
extrajudk:ial  killing  in  principle,  but  in  reality 
more  ttian  one-third  of  the  worid's  goverrv 
merits  engage  in,  condone,  or  encourage  sys- 
tematic torture.  In  the  last  decade  alone,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  t)een  killed 
by  state  authorities,  and  thousands  more  have 
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been  persecuted  and  intimidated  into  silence 
through  torture. 

The  Torture  Victim  Protection  Act  will  clarify 
and  expand  existing  human  rights  law  and 
make  our  domestic  law  rrwre  effective  in  pro- 
tecting basic  human  rights  by  enabling  U.S. 
citizens,  aliens,  or  their  representatives  to  file 
a  suit  for  civil  damages  against  their  oppres- 
sors. The  Torture  Victim  Protection  Act  pro- 
vides a  clear  basis  for  a  cause  of  action  which 
has  existed  under  the  Alien  Tort  Claims  Act  of 
1789,  but  which  only  provides  a  remedy  to 
aliens.  This  legislation  will  give  U.S.  citizens 
wtx)  are  victims  of  torture  a  vehicle  to  seek  re- 
dress, as  well  as  aliens.  The  Torture  Vctim 
Protection  Act  not  only  provides  tangitjie  relief 
to  victims  of  torture,  but  also  puts  the  United 
States  on  record  as  denouncing  the  practfce 
of  torture  in  very  strong  terms. 

Certain  prerequisites  must  be  met,  however, 
before  a  U.S.  court  can  hear  the  claim.  First, 
the  torturer  must  have  been  acting  under  the 
actual  or  apparent  authority  of  their  goverrv 
ment;  secorid,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  when  the  vic- 
tim kxings  a  civil  action;  and  third,  the  victim 
must  have  exhausted  all  adequate  and  avail- 
able remedies  in  the  country  where  the  torture 
took  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
champion  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
worid.  In  order  for  the  respect  for  international 
human  rights  to  have  legal  weight,  we  and 
otf>er  nations  must  provide  domestic  remedies 
to  victims  of  torture.  In  addition  to  provkJing  a 
remedy  to  torture  vrctims,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  passage  of  the  Torture  Vk:tim  Protection 
Act  will  also  serve  as  an  example  and  pronpt 
other  nations  to  er^ct  similar  safeguards  to 
vkrtims  of  torture  and  send  a  distinct  and 
forceful  message  that  the  United  States  will 
rx)t  host  torturers  within  its  borders. 
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American  Jevwsh  Organizations  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  woukj  like  to  thank  Ted  Fireman,  Betram 
Kom,  Evelyn  and  Herman  Rubin,  Dvorah 
Friedman,  Natalie  Lyons,  Robert  Novak, 
Marilyn  Belle,  Gloria  Bierman,  Rk;hard 
Fishman,  Gloria  Friedman,  Stella  Friedman. 
Adele  Gecht,  Judy  Gilbert,  Bunny  Horowitz, 
Mercedes  Ivcher,  Matthew  Levin,  Lottie  Mor- 
ton, Aida  Politano,  Irma  Rashkind,  Roslta 
Retelny,  and  Ester  Richiian  for  their  extraor- 
dinary efforts  in  putting  together  this  memo- 
rable conference. 


PRO-ISRAEL  CONFERENCE 

HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28  a  pro-Israel  conference  will  t^e  hosted  by 
the  Amerk:an  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
[AIPAC],  the  Committee  for  Accuracy  in  Mid- 
dle East  Reporting  in  America  [CAMERA],  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  [CRC]  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation,  the  Miami 
Region  of  Hadassah,  and  the  Women's  Inter- 
natk>nal  Zionist  Organization.  The  concept  be- 
hind the  conference  is  to  promote  pro-Israel 
actk>n  at  the  indivkjual  and  community  levels. 

Each  attendee  at  the  conference  will  have  a 
choice  of  two  of  four  workshops.  AIPAC  is 
hosting  a  workshop  called,  "An  Imperative  for 
Actkxi:  U.S.-lsrael  Relatk>ns  in  the  Post  War 
Era."  CAMERA  is  offering  a  workshop  entitled. 
The  Media,  ttw  Message  and  the  Middle 
East"  Hadassah  is  presenting  a  woricshop 
called,  "Post  War,  What  Now?"  and  the  Simon 
Weisenthal  Center  is  hosting  a  woritshop  enti- 
tled, "Documenting  the  Truth." 

After  the  workshops,  there  will  be  a  dinner 
with  guest  speaker  Shoshana  Cardin,  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  PreskJents  of  Major 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  TED 
KENNEDY 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  figure  in 
American  publk:  life  has  bome  the  piling  on  of 
criticism  more  graciously  than  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy. 

For  all  the  mean-spirited  words  arxl  tfiose 
mean-spirited  people  who  utter  ttiem,  none  of 
whom  of  course  know  Senator  Kennedy,  he 
neither  complains  nor  displays  any  self-pity. 

This  week's  Time  magazine  recognizes 
some  of  the  many  qualities  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  productive  Senators.  "If,  as  Time 
writes,  he  "were  to  retire  now,  his  accomplish- 
ments woukJ  tie  memorable.  Almost  all  the 
major  pieces  of  social  legislation  in  the  past 
quarter-century  bear  his  fingerprints." 

Recently,  without  notrce  from  the  press,  he 
visited  several  families  in  Massachusetts  who 
lost  chikJren  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

His  devotion  to  his  own  children  and  to 
those  of  his  late  brothers  is  legend. 

Revered  by  his  constituents,  respected  by 
his  colleagues,  he  is  in  Time's  words  "one  of 
the  great  lawmakers  of  the  century." 
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According  to  ttie  fslew  Jersey  Data  Center, 
831,000  residents  of  the  State  claim  a  single 
Italian  ancestry,  making  Italian-Americans  tfie 
largest  single  ancestry  ethnc  group  in  New 
Jersey.  Several  thousand  nxxe  are  the  chil- 
dren of  mixed  ancestry  in  whk^h  one  parent  is 
of  Italian-American  origin. 

This  large  community  has  been  assimilated 
into  American  society.  They  range  from  first 
generation  immigrants  to  some  wtx)  trace  their 
ancestry  as  far  back  as  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  have  fought  for  America  in  every 
war,  and  were  among  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  took  part  in  Operation  Desert  Shiekj 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Italiarv-AmerKans  have  enriched  the  cultural, 
scientific,  intellectual,  artistk:,  and  ecorxMnk; 
life  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  educators,  txisi- 
ness  men  and  women,  scientists,  artists,  musi- 
cians, factory  workers,  developers,  lawyers, 
doctors — virtually  every  occupation  imag- 
inable. The  hope  and  faith  of  their  ancestors 
in  coming  to  America  is  proudly  visible  in  the 
economk:,  politk^al,  and  social  status  of 
present  gerierations  wtK>  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Amerrcan  mainstream.  They  made  the 
American  dream  come  true  and  are  part  of  the 
great  American  success  story  that  has  in- 
spired people  all  over  the  workJ. 

The  funds  raised  at  this  event  will  be  corv 
tritxjted  to  the  Garden  State  Cultural  Center 
Fund  whk:h  provkJes  free  entertainment  to 
school  chikjren,  senior  citizens,  the  disabled 
and  disadvantaged  all  across  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Festa  Italiana  is  a  salute  to  tfie 
ItaliarvAmericans  who  have  enrictied  New  Jer- 
sey in  hundreds  of  ways  over  tf>e  last  two  cerv 
furies  as  well  as  a  celebratk>n  of  tfie  joys  of 
living.  I  salute  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee under  its  chairman,  Antfwny  P.  Lordi  of 
Linden,  for  the  success  of  this  worKJerful  and 
entertaining  event 


NEW  JERSEY  CELEBRATES  FESTA 
ITALIANA 


HON.  MATIHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
ttxjusands  of  New  Jersey  resident".  celetxBte 
the  contributions  of  ItaliarvAmeriuans  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  at  the  21st  annual  Festa 
Italiana  at  the  Garden  State  Arts  Center  in 
Holmdel. 

Many  local  Italian-American  organizations  in 
New  Jersey  hokj  community  celebrations  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  the  Festa  Italiana  is  the  larg- 
est such  event  and  brings  togettier  many  of 
these  local  groups,  rangir>g  from  Italian  Amer- 
kan  War  Veterans  to  UNICO.  Thousands  of 
citizens,  including  many  from  New  Jersey's 
many  different  ethnk;  groups,  atterxJ  this  color- 
ful outdoor  celetxation  of  musk;,  entertairv 
ment,  food,  and  the  arts. 

There  are  25  millk>n  citizens  of  this  country 
with  Italian  roots.  New  Jersey  has  one  of  ttie 
largest   concentrations    of    ItaliarvAmericans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  MARION 
mOH  SCHOOL  FOR  THEIR 
FOURTH  CONSECUTIVE  STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  BASKETBALL 


HON.  CLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  tfie  athletk;  prowess  arxj  coach- 
ing excellence  of  FrarK:is  Marion  High  Scfxx)! 
for  winning  their  fourth  consecutive  State 
championship  in  basketball.  I  am  proud  to  arv 
nounce  that  Francis  Marion  High  ScfKX)!,  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  is  tfie  first  high  school 
basketball  team  In  Alabama  ever  to  win  four 
consecutive  State  championships. 

The  coach,  Woodie  Jackson,  has  devoted 
long  hours  and  much  free  time  to  making  this 
team  successful.  I  am  sure  that  tfie  team  fias 
also  made  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  acfiieve 
this  magnificent  feat.  It  is  this  type  of  deter- 
mination and  dedication  that  make  it  possible 
for  tfie  State  of  Alat»ama  to  cany  on  tfie  rich 
winning  tradition  of  whch  we  are  all  so  proud. 

I  know  that  this  t>askett>all  team  has  tie- 
come  a  source  of  prkJe  in  ifs  community  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  It  is  a  testa- 
ment to  both  team  and  coach  that  tfiey  have 
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conseci  th/e 


:ther 


teiim 


won  four 
and  proves  ttiat 

Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Jackson  arxj  his 
complishments. 
State,  and,  I  am 
k>ve  to  see  younc 
proud  of  tfie  Francis 
ketball  team  for 
continuing  to  win 


State   championships 
will  to  win  continues, 
^oukj  like  to  salute  Coach 
for  their  outstanding  ac- 
ing    for    myself,    my 
:;ure,  speaking  for  all  wfx) 
people  succeed,  we  are 
Marion  High  School  bas- 
ing the  desire  to  win  arxl 


Sseakii 


hat/i 


HON.  JOHfi 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


MEDICAL  PROGRAMS  DROWNING 
IN  PAPERWORK 


J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

rENNESSEE 

>P  REPRESENTATIVES 
1991 


WednescUiy,  April  24, 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
far  too  much  of  tlie  medical  dollar  today  is 
going  for  administrative,  txjreaucratic,  arxJ  pa- 
perwork costs.  Son  e  estimates  are  as  high  as 
45-50  percent  of  1^  medical  dollar  is  going 
for  this  type  of  exp<  nse. 

We  have  too  mqch  govemment — too  much 
bureaucracy — too  r|iuch  regulation  in  the  med- 
eaJ  fiekj.  I  realize  I  hat  we  are  probably  going 
to  get  even  rrxxe  povemment  Involvement  in 
this  fiekJ  in  the  ye>rs  ahead.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  only  hope  to  ever  bring  down  medcal 
costs  is  to  get  the  l^ireaucracy  out  and  let  the 
free  market  work  injthis  area. 

I  woukj  like  to  cal  to  the  attentron  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  edKorial  from  tfie  New  York 
Times  which  I  firs^  saw  printed  in  a  Fkirida 
newspaper  under  ^  heading,  "Health  Care: 
Drowning  in  Paper.* 

Health  Carh  Dbownino  in  Paper 

Washington  wags  say  there  are  60  million 
Americans  struggling  with  Medicare — the  30 
million  people  ov^r  65  who  are  eligible  for 
federal  health  insiirance  plus  30  million  rel- 
atives and  friends  lo  help  them  untangle  the 
paperwork.  I 

Even  that  sour  observation  is  an  under- 
statement, because  60  million  doesn't  in- 
clude all  the  frustrated  doctors  and  health- 
care workers  who  pay  they,  too.  are  drown- 
ing- In  paperwork. 

Medical  groups  4^y  every  visit  to  the  doc- 
tor generates  at  lekst  10  pieces  of  paper,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  estimates 
that  the  average  Doctor's  office  devotes  80 
hours  a  month  to  pushing  paper. 

In  this  kind  of  paper  war,  doctors  lose,  pa- 
tients lose  and  people  who  pay  insurance  pre- 
miums lose.  ; 

But  there  are  sottie  obvious  and  sensible  re- 
forms that  government,  the  states.  Insurers 
and  paractltioner^  could  undertake,  to  ev- 
eryone's advantaga. 

Horror  stories  aaound.  The  American  Soci- 
ety of  Internal  Medicine  recently  reported 
the  case  of  "Mary J"  83  years  old.  a  Colorado 
Medicare  patient.  ] 

Erroneously  listed  as  dead,  she  saw  her 
Medicare  payment^  halted  even  after  inves- 
tigatora  visited  bo(h  her  and  her  doctor.  The 
paper  trail  eventi^ly  totaled  hundreds  of 
Pi«e«- 

Patients  complkln  that  their  doctors 
hustle  them  throngh  appointments.  Many 
doctors  a^ree. 

But  what,  they  ask,  are  they  supposed  to 
do  to  make  up  for  :he  time  they  spend  fight- 
ing paper  battles  |rith  Insurance  companies 
and  govemment  agencies? 
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Doctors  desccribe  even  worse  battles  with 
the  review  boards  that  sometimes  challenge 
their  intended  treatments  or  second-guess 
them  at  billing  time. 

There's  probably  no  certain  remedy  as  long 
as  American  medical  insurance  remains  a 
government-private  patchwork. 

But  that  doesn't  excuse  any  insurers,  gov- 
emment or  private,  fl-om  simplifying  and  re- 
ducing the  red  tape  burden. 

Congress  took  a  stab  at  the  problem  last 
fall  with  a  new  law  requiring  doctors'  offices 
to  nil  out  all  Medical  claims. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  announced  the  appointment 
of  eight  private  doctors  t£>  review  the  agen- 
cy's paper  demands. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported  on 
another  promising  reform  under  way  in  sev- 
eral states— reducing  the  red  tape  generated 
by  margrlnal  or  incompetent  medical  over- 
sight committees. 

Most  governmental  health  programs  are 
run  by  the  states  and  it's  at  that  level  that 
most  of  the  glitches  occur. 

Better-trained  personnel  would  help  cut 
red  tape.  So  would  doctor-patient  advisory 
councils. 

Cutting  secrecy  would  help,  since  govem- 
ment and  private  insurers  often  fog  over  just 
what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

Doctors  and  patients  need  far  more  clarity 
on  how  claims  are  decided. 

American  health  care  Is  choking  on  all  the 
forms.  Peeling  away  the  red  tape  would  bring 
better  medicine  at  lower  cost. 


PASS  THE  BRADY  BILL:  IT'S  THE 
RIGHT  THING  TO  DO 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress will  soon  vote  on  the  Brady  bill,  whk:h 
requires  a  7-day  waiting  period  for  persons 
wanting  to  purchase  a  handgun.  A  recent  rash 
of  irxiidents  in  my  frometown  of  Houston  has 
left  six  people  dead.  Those  six  people,  one  of 
them  a  polk:e  officer,  four  of  them  young  chil- 
dren, might  be  alive  today  If  a  waiting  period 
was  in  effect.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Brady  bill 
because  it  will  enhance  law  enforcement  witfv 
out  serious  Impairment  of  our  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms. 

I  have  always  opposed  gun  control.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  long  opposed 
any  moves  that  woukf  restrict  the  rigfits  of 
Americans  to  own  firearms  for  sport  or  secu- 
rity. The  Natkxial  Rifle  Association  has  recog- 
nized this  and  has  always  given  me  a  100 
percent  rating  for  my  votes.  As  a  former  pros- 
ecutor in  Houston,  TX,  I  am  convinced  that 
many  criminals  will  find  unlawful  means  to  get 
weapons,  especially  harxlguns.  As  an  avkj 
hunter,  I  believe  gun  control  laws  tend  to  hanv 
per  sportsmen  far  more  than  criminals.  For 
those  reasons  I  have  always  voted  with  the 
NRA. 

The  NRA  has  endorsed  an  alternative  ttiat 
calls  for  an  instant  computerized  background 
check  system  to  be  fully  operatk>nal  in  6 
months.  In  the  last  Congress,  I  voted  for  a 
Justice  Department  study  to  determirw  if  an 
Instant  checking  system  was  feasible  as  a  rei 
alistic  alternative  to  a  waiting  period.  The  re- 
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suits  are  in,  and  they  are  conclusive:  an  irv 
stant  check  system  is  too  expensive  and  too 
impractk:al  to  implement  right  now.  According 
to  the  Justk;e  Department,  establishing  the 
system  immediately  would  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  would  still  require  the  massive  job  of 
coordinating  differences  In  state  record4(eep- 
ing  practices.  Some  States  do  not  even  have 
criminal  records  on  computer  yet.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last 
week.  Attorney  General  Thomburgh  was  un- 
able to  state  when  such  a  system  would  be 
operational.  I  still  support  an  instant  checking 
system,  arxJ  will  wori<  for  Its  implementation. 
But,  realistk:ally,  a  complete  system  is  years 
away. 

Tougher  criminal  laws  are  the  btest  way  to 
fight  crime — complicated  and  unduly  restrictive 
gun  control  laws  are  not.  Tougher  sentencing 
procedures  and  changes  in  criminal  evidence 
rules  will  help  our  local  police  and  prosecu- 
tors. I  have  always  t)elieved  that  waiting  pe- 
riod laws  wouki  not  assist  in  apprehending 
criminals  t)ecause  criminals  would  simply  not 
attempt  to  purchase  guns  from  lk:ensed  deal- 
ers in  those  circumstances.  I  was  wrong.  New 
Jersey  has  a  mandatory  background  check  for 
handgun  purchases.  They  have  caught  1 0,000 
convicted  felons  trying  to  buy  handguns.  Evi- 
dently, many  felons  are  not  very  smart. 

The  Brady  bill  will  not  be  a  panacea  to 
crime  control — it  will,  however,  help  our  local 
polkre  to  apprehend  criminals.  And  our  polk:e 
need  help.  This  fact  was  vividly  and  tragically 
urxjerscored  in  Houston  last  week  when  Sgt. 
Bruno  Sot)oleski,  an  8-year  veteran  of  the 
Houston  Polk^e  Department,  was  shot  and 
mortally  wounded  while  conducting  a  routine 
search.  One  of  the  suspects  In  the  shooting  Is 
a  convicted  felon  currently  on  probation.  He 
had  illegally  purchased  his  new  handgun  just 
days  t>efore  the  murder.  A  waiting  period 
wouM  have  stopped  him  from  making  the  pur- 
chase. The  death  of  Sergeant  Soboleski,  and 
many  |ike  him  year  after  year,  is  a  primary 
reason  why  we  need  a  waiting  period  law. 

The  7-day  waiting  period  can  help  prevent 
felons,  drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally  dis- 
turt)ed  from  txjyir>g  handguns.  It  also  provides 
a  "cooling  off'  period  that  will  reduce  crimes 
committed  in  the  heat  of  passion.  Again,  my 
home  city  offers  a  recent,  tragk:  example  of  a 
handgun  crime  tfiat  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Brady  tnll.  A  man,  on  the  day 
his  wife  filed  for  divorce,  went  out  and  pur- 
chased a  .45-caliber  pistol  and  that  same 
evening  shot  each  of  his  four  children  in  the 
head  tjefore  turning  ttie  gun  on  himself.  Might 
this  slaughter  of  inrxx:ent  children  been  avoid- 
ed if  the  father  had  not  been  able  to  purchase 
a  handgun  on  the  very  day  he  became  dis- 
traught at  his  wife's  leaving  him? 

The  Brady  bill  contains  several  safeguards 
for  honest  citizens.  There  is  a  specifk;  exemp- 
tk)n  for  people  wtK>se  lives  are  t)eing  threat- 
ened, enabling  them  to  purchase  a  gun  witfv 
out  a  waiting  period.  Also,  if  a  clean  report 
comes  back  from  polk:e  before  tfie  7-day  pe- 
riod has  expired,  tfie  sale  may  go  through  at 
tfie  time  tfie  report  is  received.  In  additkxi,  a 
sale  will  automatk:ally  be  approved  after  7 
days,  so  police  cannot  stop  gun  sales  by  sim- 
ply failing  to  get  t>ack  to  the  dealer. 

Tfie  Brady  t)ill  is  clearly  a  moderate  meas- 
ure tfiat  will  simply  help  us  keep  handguns  out 
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of  the  wrong  hands.  The  waiting  period  will  be 
jThased  out  once  an  instant  check  system  is 
available. 

Ironicalty,  in  1976,  the  NRA  supported  a 
waiting  period.  In  their  own  literature,  the  NRA 
said,  "A  waiting  period  could  help  in  reducing 
crimes  of  passion  and  in  preventing  people 
with  criminal  records  or  dangerous  mental  ill- 
ness from  acquiring  guns.  A  waiting  period 
should  be  clearly  specified,  fixed,  and  reasorv- 
able  in  time,  after  which  the  firearm  should  be 
delivered  unless  the  purchaser  is  disqualified 
t>y  the  police."  Evidently,  the  NRA  has  now 
changed  its  position. 

Gun  ownership  has  a  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion in  Texas — so  does  law  and  order.  Re- 
sponsibility is  an  integral  part  of  our  right  to 
own  fireanns — so  is  common  sense.  People 
are  restricted  from  fishing  with  dynamite  or 
from  falsely  yelling  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater, 
and  rx>t  just  anyone  can  purchase  a  machine 
gun.  These  are  common-sense  rules  we  apply 
to  ourselves. 

My  friends  tell  me  that  the  NRA  will  make 
me  pay  at  election  time  for  opposing  it,  even 
once.  Certainly,  the  NRA  is  a  powerful  lobby — 
if  it  were  not  so  effective,  the  Brady  bill  would 
pass  in  a  heartbeat.  I  am  fully  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  we  need  a  7-day  waiting  period.  I 
believe  this  time,  on  this  issue,  ttie  NRA  is 
wrong.  The  Brady  bill  makes  good  sense  until 
a  national  computer  system  is  ready.  Sam 
Houston,  the  first  Senator  from  Texas,  once 
suggested  that  his  duty  was  to  "do  right  and 
damn  the  consequences."  Voting  for  the 
Brady  bill  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 


JOB  START— A  FAMILY  FRIENDS 
PROJECT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWIVEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services,  I 
have  had  tfie  pleasure  of  rising  before  you  on 
past  occasK>ns  to  praise  an  innovative  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging  program  called  Family 
Friends.  Family  Friends  is  a  program  that  has 
proven  to  t>e  a  tremendous  success  story. 
Funded  by  a  4-year,  $3.7  million  grant  from 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  Family 
Friends  recruits  eMerty  volunteers  who  can  as- 
sist the  families  of  serious  disabled  children. 

In  1989,  in  my  capacity  as  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hunun  Resources  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  was  proud  to 
have  secured  a  $1  million  authorization, 
through  ttie  Budget  Recorx:iliatlon  Act,  for  ttie 
expansion  of  Family  Friends  demonstration 
projects  arourxl  the  Natkxi.  Since  its  inceptk>n. 
Family  Friends  has  grown  to  include  over  800 
volunteers,  who  have  been  recaiited,  trained 
and  matched  with  more  tlian  1,000  families. 
The  contributions  made  by  Family  Friends  vol- 
unteers are  not  only  valuable  to  the  families 
they  serve,  txjt  very  personal  corrtributk>ns 
that  have  lasting  ber>efits  as  well.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  share  some  information  about  an 
exciting  new  program  called  job  start  Job 
start,  a  Family  Friends  pilot  project,  will  assist 
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chronk:ally  ill  and  disat}led  children  in  prepar- 
ing for  future  employment.  Today  in  this  coun- 
try, more  than  2  million  chiklren  suffer  severe 
chronk;  illnesses  or  disalMlities. 

Data  from  the  Natk>nal  Health  Institute  sur- 
vey indicate  ttiat  in  the  past  25  years,  tt>e 
number  of  these  chiWren  wtio  receive  care  in 
institutions  has  remained  relatively  unctianged, 
but  the  numtjer  who  are  cared  for  at  home 
has  almost  doubled.  Although  living  at  home  is 
most  desirat>le,  the  pressure  and  stress  of  car- 
ing for  these  chiUren  keeps  many  of  these 
families  from  adequately  preparing  the  chil- 
dren or  themselves  for  the  chikJ's  future  finan- 
cial, employment,  transportation,  housing  arxJ 
social  needs.  Some  young  people  in  special 
education  programs  may  receive  some  job 
preparation  during  school,  t>ut  little  assistance 
is  provided  for  job  placement,  life  skills  or 
wori(  skills  relating  to  the  employment  of  the 
1990's.  After  graduation,  many  young  people 
simply  remain  at  twme  with  littie  or  no  motiva- 
tion to  seek  employment  The  unemployment 
rate  for  people  with  disat)ilities  is  more  than  60 
percent. 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  this  dilemma,  the 
National  Council  on  Aging,  through  its  project 
team  work — a  project  of  the  FoiiTdation  for 
Exceptional  Children — has  propoSkX)  a  1-year 
demonstration  project  which  will  focus  on  the 
future  employment  security  needs  of  young 
people  currently  enrolled  in  NCOA's  Family 
Friends  Program,  as  well  as  tfiose  young  peo- 
ple in  this  age  group,  wtra  may  be  involved  in 
the  coming  years. 

This  project,  funded  by  the  Dole  Foundation 
and  the  Hartford  lnsurarx»  Co.  FourxJation 
who  have  awarded  $60,000  in  grants  to  re- 
search and  test  a  curriculum  to  be  used  by 
Family  Friends  volunteers,  is  designed  to  help 
those  young  people,  10  to  14  years  of  age, 
wtK)  have  disabilities  or  chronk:  illnesses,  and 
their  families  prepare  for  future  emptoyment 
through  t>ask:  job  skills  arxJ  life  skills  orienta- 
tion. 

I  have  long  t>een  a  supporter  of 
intergenerational  programs.  I  bielieve  that  join- 
ing the  assets  of  the  young  and  the  oW  can 
only  have  positive  and  constructive  results. 
Job  start  looks  to  be  ttie  type  of  program  ttiat 
can  tiring  togettier  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  tfie  ekJeriy  and  use  it  to  enrich  the  future 
experiences  and  opportunities  of  ttie  young.  I 
woukJ  like  to  congratulate  the  Natk>nal  Council 
on  Aging  for  another  creative  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's precious  natural  resources. 


ANTARCTICA  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  much  of 
man's  history,  he  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that,  given  enough  time  and  energy,  he  can 
successfully  destroy  what  lias  taken  millk>ns  of 
years  for  nature  to  buiM.  We  are  only  now 
starting  to  address  the  effects  that  pollution  of 
our  sti-eams  and  air,  k)ss  of  natural  habitat, 
and  destruction  of  tfie  tropk:al  rain  forest  may 
have  on  ourselves  and  our  children. 
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The  environmental  devastatkin  wrought  by 
Saddam  Hussein  clearty  demonstrates  the  ef- 
fect one  man  can  have  on  our  gtobal  envirorv 
ment.  It  will  take  years  to  undo  the  damage  he 
alone  has  done. 

Whereas  much  of  this  planet  is  already  reel- 
ing from  the  effects  of  man's  inten/ention,  Ant- 
arctca  remains  generally  protected  from  ev- 
eryday intrusion  of  man.  Fewer  people  have 
witnessed  the  immense  power  and  tjeauty  of 
this  vast  continent  than  attend  any  single 
Washington  Redskin's  game. 

However,  tiiose  few  people  are  already  hav- 
ing a  marked  effect  on  tills  pristine  envirorv 
ment.  Visitors  tour  Antarctica's  \ce  covered 
slopes  and  leave  biehind  a  trail  of  gartiage; 
photographers  disturb  the  txeeding  habitats  of 
seals  and  penguins  in  search  of  that  special 
shot;  and  weekend  explorers  dig  up  native 
ftora  to  take  home  for  the  windowtwx  and 
science  activities  whnh  sometimes  hurt,  as 
well  as  help,  ttie  environment.  This  ttiought- 
less  destruction  must  end. 

Today,  I,  aking  with  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Cokxado,  am  inti'oducing  the  Antarc- 
tica Protection  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes that,  property  managed,  tourism  to  Ant- 
arctica can  be  compatible  with  the  protection 
of  this  unk^ue  and  fragile  part  of  ttie  work). 

In  order  to  reconcile  tourism  with  protectkin 
of  Antarctica's  unk)ue  flora  and  fauna,  this  bin 
is  designed  to: 

First,  promote  ttie  safety,  well-being,  and 
protection  of  persons  wtio  partk:ipate  in  tours 
to  Antarctica; 

Second,  protect  tourists  who  take  tours  to 
Antarctica  by  ensuring  that  advertisements  for 
tourists  expeditions  to  Antarctk^a  are  not  mis- 
leading with  respect  to  the  quality  of  ttie  tour 
offered  or  tfie  dangers  that  may  t>e  inherent  in 
the  expedition; 

Third,  require  the  Under  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  to  prevent  or  minimize  ttie  harmful 
effects  of  tourism  on  all  native  flora,  fauna, 
and  the  natural  land  and  marine  environment; 

Fourth,  prevent  the  taking  of  any  species  of 
flora  or  fauna  as  souvenirs; 

Fifth,  require  ttie  Under  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  to  annually  determine  wtiether  ex- 
curswns  of  a  tour  operator  to  Antarctica,  by 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  other  tour 
operators,  will  have  an  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment of  Antarctica;  and 

Sixth,  prohibit  the  devek>pment  of  any  land- 
based  tourist  facilities  in  Antarctica. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  timely  arxJ  nec- 
essary. Tourism  has  doubled  in  tfie  last  2 
years  akxie.  Unless  we  protect  this  pristine 
environment  now,  we  will  be  forced  to  once 
again  live  with  a  legacy  of  environmental 
tfioughtiessness  and  its  resulting  damage.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  protecting  our  last  great 
frontier.  Please  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
2051  today. 
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SALUTE  TO 
AND  NINETESN 


SKlVATORE  La  ROSA 
HEARTS  SOCIETY 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
Wednesc&iy 


ROBERT  A.  ROE 

<EW  JERSEY 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  24. 1991 


and   prestigious 
things  for  the 
being  led  by  a  fir 
Cimmino,  presider 
Christina       Blur 
Charles  Atfano, 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Sp  saker.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  to(  ay  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
an  exemplary  citiqan  of  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  Mr.  Sa^atore  La  Rosa.  Mr.  La 
Rosa  is  truly  an  example  of  the  American 
dream,  bom  and  e<jucated  in  Floridia.  Italy,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey  since  1973.  During 
that  time,  he  has  built  a  home  and  family,  a 
successful  business,  and  an  important  place 
for  Nmself  In  his  community. 

This  outstanding  citizen  is  being  honored  by 
the  Nineteen  Hearts  Society  of  tfie  Federation 
of  Italian  Societie^  at  ttieir  Annual  Dinner- 
Dance  on  Sundayi  April  28.  This  worthwhile 
^oup  does  many  positive 
imunity  arxl  is  currently 
group  of  officers:  Eleanor 
Alt}a  Pitea,  vice  president, 
etto.  secretary/treasurer, 
jnselor,  and  trustees  Judy 
Frances,  Jean  Hlfik,  Connie  Fimognari  and 
Florence  Longo.  T^ie  event  will  be  held  at  La 
Neve's  restaurant  iin  Haledon,  NJ  which  has 
tjeen  the  site  for  bast  dinners  and  is  owned 
and  operated  by  SAIvatore  La  Rosa. 

Upon  coming  ta  America,  Salvatore  found 
his  life's  work  in  tfje  culinary  field  and  woriced 
hard  to  set  himself  on  the  road  to  success.  He 
attended  the  NewJYorV  Culinary  Institute  and 
worked  In  local  re^urants  as  a  waiter,  matre 
d*  arxj  cook.  This  ^as  valuable  training  for  his 
future  plans.  In  1386.  with  a  solid  foundation 
in  educatk>n  and  9  wide  range  of  experience 
in  ttie  txjsiness,  Salvatore  fourxl  the  corv 
fkjence  and  courage  to  purchase  his  own  es- 
tablishment. La  hfeve's  Restaurant  Through 
his  unique  experise.  La  Neve's  has  been 
transformed  into  oiie  of  North  Jersey's  leading 
dining  establishmejits. 

With  all  his  business  success,  Mr.  La  Rosa 
has  not  forgotten  his  community  and  lending 
his  talents  to  mai^ng  his  city,  State  and  our 
Natkxi  a  better  pl^ce  in  whk^  to  live.  In  addi- 
txxi  to  his  work  with  ttie  Nineteen  Hearts  Soci- 
ety, tie  is  a  memb  sr  of  tt>e  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, CourKil  No.  (903,  the  Great  Falls  Lion's 
Club,  the  Christopier  Columbus  Italian  Orga- 
nization, arxl  he  ii  an  honorary  member  and 
silver  card  hokJe'  of  the  Passak:  County 
P.BA.,  Local  265. 

I  know  that  this  event,  whch  I  am  certain 
wiM  t>e  well  atten^led,  will  be  ttie  source  of 
great  prxle,  not  ofVy  for  Mr.  La  Rosa  himself, 
but  for  his  tovely  \«rife  ttie  former  Rosa  Tirri  to 
whom  he  has  beet  married  for  16  years  and 
their  three  wonde(|ful  chikjren  Yolarida,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Seb8sti«rx>.  Al  ttx>se  in  attendance 
wl  share  in  the  delebratkxi  honoring  the  tre- 
mendous accomplBhments  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Salvatore  La  Rosa  is  truly 
the  entxxfiment  aH  ttie  American  Dream.  He 
came  to  our  greai  country  and  through  hard 
woik  and  eduoaitiofi  he  has  created  for  himself 
a  home  with  a  having  family,  started  a  suc- 
cessful business  land  become  an  Important 
member  of  his  coinmunity.  These  are  signifi- 
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cant  achievements  and  clearly  illustrate  what 
is  available  to  ttiose  with  the  courage  to  t>e- 
lieve  in  themselves  and  the  will  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  make  their  dreams  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  with  myself  and  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Society  in  recognizing  Mr.  Salvatore  La 
Rosa  for  his  outstanding  sen/ice  to  his  com- 
munity. 


April  24,  1991 


TIME  TO  HONOR  BLACK  HEROES 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  his- 
toric day  in  the  annals  of  the  Nation's  military 
history.  In  a  White  House  ceremony,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  will  be  awarded 
posthumously  to  Cpl.  Freddie  Stowers,  for  his 
heroism  in  leading  his  200-man  company  in  a 
charge  to  take  a  German-hekj  hill.  Corporal 
Stowers  is  the  first  black  veteran  of  Worid  War 
I  to  t)e  so  honored. 

Black  Americans  have  fought  with  courage 
and  vak>r  in  all  of  the  Nation's  wars,  but  in  our 
two  greatest  wars  of  this  century,  not  one 
t}lack  sokjier  or  sailor  won  our  Nation's  highest 
award,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  It  is 
probably  no  secret  that  the  exploits  of  brave 
men  were  overiooked  mainly  ttecause  it  would 
have  looked  unseemly  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  ttiose  days  to  admit  that  blacks  were  the 
equal  of  whites  in  battlefield  valor. 

Today,  as  ttie  first  biack  Worid  War  I  vet- 
eran is  t)eing  tionored,  it  is  worthwhile  to  re- 
memtjer  ttie  names  of  two  lyave  Americans 
wtx)  cleariy  deserved  the  Congressional 
Medal,  but  have  yet  to  receive  ttie  recognition 
they  earned. 

Our  former  colleagues  Joe  DioGuardi  of 
New  Yort<  and  the  late  Mickey  Leiand  of 
Texas  worked  hard  to  get  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reopen  ttie  cases  of  Sgt  Henry 
Johnson  of  New  York  and  Seaman  Dorrie  Mil- 
ler of  Texas.  Ttiough  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress today,  Joe  is  carrying  on  ttie  tiattle  to 
get  ttie  Defense  Department  to  reopen  the 
files  of  ttiese  two  outstanding  Americans  and 
consider  them  for  the  Congressional  Medal. 

Recently  Black  Resources  Inc..  a  national 
news  and  feature  service  for  t)lack-owned 
media,  distributed  to  its  member  papers  an  el- 
oquent colunrvi  by  Joe  Dk)Guardi  making  ttie 
case  for  Sergeant  Johnson  and  Seaman  Mil- 
ler. 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  ottier  black  veterans  of 
the  two  world  wars  wtiose  heroism  merits  our 
Nation's  tiigtiest  tionor  will  soon  receive  ttieir 
due. 

Time  To  Honor  Black  Heroes 

(By  former  Congressman  Joe  DioGuardi) 

Twenty-one  year  old  Henry  Johnson  of 
New  York  wanted  to  be  part  of  an  American 
Army,  but  tlie  Army  didn't  want  lilm — be- 
cause he  was  Black  In  a  re^ment  com- 
manded by  Black  officers. 

The  year  was  1917.  and  America  ttad  gone 
to  Euros)e  to  fight  in  a  world  war  against  the 
Kaiser  and  the  "Huns".  There  were  Black 
soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army,  to  tie  sure,  but  al- 
ways in  units  whose  officers  were  "depend- 
able" whites.  Henry  Jolinson  had  enlisted  in 


the  15th  New  York  National  Guard,  a  unit 
with  Black  officers.  Since  the  segregated 
U.S.  Army  could  not  accept  the  Idea  that, 
Black  Americans  could  lead  troops  In  Iwittle, 
the  15th  was  sent  off  to  fight  with  the  French 
Army. 

Sergeant  Henry  Jolinson  and  his  squad 
were  put  out  in  a  forward  listening  post  In 
the  Argonne  Forest.  Their  Job  was  to  get 
early  wsuulng  of  German  patrols  probing  out 
across  no-man's-land,  possibly  marking  the 
path  for  a  major  attack  on  the  French  lines. 
About  midnight  on  that  dark  night,  a  strong 
German  patrol  moved  In  silence  across  the 
shell-pocked  fields  with  an  unusual  goal;  to 
capture  and  learn  more  about  these  new 
Black  American  soldiers. 

Henry  Johnson's  buddy  Needham  Roberts 
first  heard  the  noise,  and  Henry  fired  an  Illu- 
minating flare.  Exposed,  the  German  patrol 
rushed  Johnson's  position,  throwing  gre- 
nades. Roberts  fell  back,  badly  wounded,  but 
Johnson,  his  leg  broken  by  a  grenade  frag- 
ment, brought  down  three  attackers  with 
well-aimed  rifle  shots,  then  another  with  the 
butt. 

Johnson  looked  across  the  dugout  to  see 
three  Germans  dragging  his  wounded  buddy 
Roberts  over  the  parapet  edge.  Hobbling  on 
one  good  leg.  Johnson  lurched  across  the 
dugout  and  killed  another  German  with  his 
knife.  As  reinforcements  appeared,  the  Ger- 
mans fled,  dodging  Johnson's  grenades  until 
they  were  out  of  range  of  his  arm. 

At  least  a  dozen  battle-hardened  German 
soldiers  attacked  Henry  Johnson's  positloii. 
They  failed  In  their  mission,  leaving  four  of 
their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  The  grateful 
French  government  bestowed  upon  Henry 
Johnson  that  nation's  highest  award  for 
valor  the  coveted  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Skip  ahead  now  to  that  fateful  day  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  when  Japanese  planes  roared 
down  out  of  the  sky  to  inflict  a  terrible  blow 
upon  the  U.S.  Navy,  at  anchor  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor. On  duty  on  the  battleship  West  Virginia 
that  December  dawn  was  Seaman  Dorrie  Mil- 
ler. The  U.S.  Navy  allowed  Blacks  to  serve 
on  stiipe,  but  not  to  fight.  Dorrie  Miller 
served  the  food.  Before  that  hour  of  hell  was 
over.  Dorrie  Miller  was  serving  lead  to  the 
diving  Japanese  attackers. 

When  the  bombers  hit  the  West  Virginia, 
its  skipper  was  mortally  wounded.  Amid  a 
hail  of  shot  and  shell,  mess  steward  Dorrie 
Miller  moved  his  captain  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Then  this  untrained  mess  steward,  "not 
white  enough  to  fight"  by  Navy  standards  of 
that  day,  manned  an  abandoned  machine  gun 
emplacement  and  took  on  the  Japanese  Air 
Force  face  to  face.  He  gave  up  bis  position 
only  when  ordered  to  do  so  later  in  the  bat> 
tie.  For  his  heroism  under  enemy  fire,  Dorrie 
Miller  won  the  Navy  Cross  and,  after  he  was 
killed  in  action  two  years  later  a  warship 
was  commissioned  in  his  honor. 

Of  the  million  and  a  half  Black  Americans 
who  served  their  country  In  two  great  World 
Wars.  Henry  Johnson  and  Dorrie  Miller 
stand  at  the  forefront  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry under  enemy  fire.  But  neither  John- 
son nor  Miller,  nor  any  other  Black  service- 
men, were  awarded  the  nation's  highest 
decoration  for  bravery  in  combat,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

Black  servicemen  have  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  in  every  other  war  going  l>ack 
to  the  Civil  War.  Black  heroes  won  the  Medal 
in  Korea  and  in  Viet  Nam.  But  to  this  day 
the  Defense  Department  has  resisted  every 
effort  to  confer  the  nation's  highest  tribute 
on  brave  men  like  Henry  Jolmson  and  Dorrie 
Miller. 

I  know,  for  securing  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  these  two  American  he- 
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roes  was  a  cause  I  undertook  during  my 
years  In  Congress.  My  partner  In  this  just 
cause  was  the  late  and  beloved  Representa- 
tive Mickey  Leland  of  Texas,  whose  tragic 
death  in  a  plane  accident  on  a  mercy  mission 
to  hunger-ravag-ed  Ethiopia  was  a  tremen- 
dous loss  for  the  whole  world. 

In  October  of  1987  Mickey  and  I  lined  up 
well  over  100  fellow  Members  of  Congress, 
representing  all  points  on  the  political  spec- 
trum, as  co-sponsors  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  award  Congres- 
sional Medals  to  Sergeant  Henry  Johnson 
and  Seaman  Dorrle  Miller.  Perhaps  naively, 
we  thought  such  broad  support  in  Congress 
would  assure  easy  passage.  We  were  wrong. 

The  Defense  Department  had  lots  of  rea- 
sons why  our  bills  should  be  dismissed. 
Henry  Johnson  got  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  be- 
cause he  fought  with  the  French  Army;  that 
should  be  enough.  Dorrle  Miller  got  the  Navy 
Cross  and  that  should  be  enough.  Too  many 
years  had  gone  by  to  reopen  the  cases.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  bestow  this  high  award  on 
just  two  servicemen,  ignoring  the  heroism  of 
so  many  others,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  Mickey  and  I  (and  many  other  Con- 
gressmen) understood  that  the  racism  which 
permeated  the  armed  forces  in  the  days  of 
Johnson  and  Miller  meant  that  many  meri- 
torious cases  would  never  be  reopened  and 
treated  fairly.  But  we  llrmly  believed  that 
bestowing  the  Congressional  Medal  on  these 
two  heroes,  even  years  after  the  fact,  would 
not  only  correct  two  clear  cases  of  justice 
denied,  but  also  atone  for  the  slights  suffered 
by  so  many.  As  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
would  have  put  it,  too  many  brave  men  were 
judged  not  on  the  content  of  their  character, 
but  on  the  color  of  their  skin.  "When  justice 
is  threatened  anywhere,  it  is  threatened  ev- 
erywhere." 

Because  of  Defense  Department  opposition. 
Congress  took  no  action  on  the  bills  Mickey 
and  I  introduced.  But  now  we  are  in  a  new 
decade  with  a  new  Congress.  In  honor  not 
only  of  two  long-fallen  war  heroes,  but  also 
of  my  fallen  friend  and  colleague  Mickey  Le- 
land, I  am  working  to  persuade  the  Defense 
Department,  at  long  last,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  confer  our  nation's  highest  award  on 
Henry  Johnson  and  Dorrle  Miller,  as  two 
outstanding  heroes  among  the  gallant  Black 
Americans  who  rose  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  in  time  of  war. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRIS  SEEGER 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOUmi 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  join  with  me 
in  expressing  appreciatk>n  and  commendatk>n 
to  Chris  Seeger  as  he  prepares  to  leave  the 
Halls  of  Congress  after  an  illustrious  20-year 
career. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Chris  during 
his  servKe  as  administrative  assistant  to  my 
predecessor,  Norm  Shumway.  Over  the  years, 
I  learned  that  Chris  was  highly  regarded 
among  the  members  of  our  State's  delegatkxi, 
and  with  good  reason.  He  enjoys  a  well  de- 
served reputatxxi  for  getting  things  done. 
Chris  achieves  this  goal  through  fine  leader- 
ship—leadership which  irxdudes  an  excep- 
txxial  ability  to  motivate  others.  When  I  as- 
sumed office  upon  Norm's  retirement,  Chris 
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agreed  to  remain  "on  board"  to  assist  me  in 
establishing  my  new  organization.  His  exper- 
tise and  persuasiveness  were  invaluat>le  to 
me  during  my  eariy  days  in  the  House,  and  he 
contributed  greatly  to  an  orderly,  professional, 
and  efficient  transition. 

One  of  Chris'  greatest  attributes  is  his  ability 
to  txing  order  out  of  cfiaos,  truly  a  valuable 
asset  in  politics!  In  January,  when  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  superseded  the  regular  rou- 
tine and  forced  most  of  us  to  delay  our  usual 
startup  procedure,  Chris  ensured  that  my  new 
office  functioned  smoothly. 

While  my  worthing  partnership  with  Chris  has 
t)een  short  in  duration,  it  has  been  very  long 
on  good  impressions.  He  is  clearty  the  type  of 
man  wtra  will  succeed  at  any  endeavor,  and  I 
am  confident  that  his  future  undertakings  will 
be  marked  by  positive  contributkjn  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  To  Chris  and  to  his  wife, 
Kristin,  I  extend  every  best  wish  for  an  enjoy- 
aiAe  new  life,  as  well  as  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  many  outstanding  contritxitions. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHERNOBYL  CATASTROPHE 


HON.  C  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday  marks 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  most  frightening  ca- 
tastrophe of  modem  Industrial  history.  A  series 
of  t)<unders  during  the  course  of  a  planned 
shutdown  of  ttie  Chernobyl  Atomic  Energy 
Station's  Reactor  No.  4  caused  a  thermal  ex- 
ploskjn  and  fire  at  1:23  a.m.  on  April  26.  1986, 
at  this  Ukrainian  town. 

The  Soviet  Govemment  waited  nearty  72 
hours  before  admitting  the  worid  and  its  peo- 
ple that  the  acckjent  had  taken  place.  While 
the  Communist  auttiorities  in  Moscow  sought 
to  cover  up  the  disaster,  a  radk>active  cloud 
spread  eastward,  pnitting  at  risk  the  health  of 
miltons  of  people  across  the  European  corv 
tinent. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  were  riot  so  lucky. 
Approximately  250  people  who  were  at 
Chiamobyl  during  or  after  the  acckJent  have 
died.  An  additkMial  7,000  to  10,000  are  esti- 
mated to  have  died  as  a  direct  result  of  tfie  ra- 
diation. Upwards  of  4  million  people  In  tfie  re- 
gion are  thought  by  doctors  to  be  in  high-risk 
groups  susceptible  to  cancer  and  a  range  of 
severe  illnesses  already  on  the  rise.  Last  year 
saw  a  sharp  increase  in  thyrokj  cancer  amor>g 
chikJren  and  adolescents.  This  human  suffer- 
ing shows  no  signs  of  subskjing. 

To  this  day,  tf)e  Kremlin  continues  to 
produce  nothing  but  disinformation  on  the 
Chernobyl  disaster.  Soviet  offrcials  still  affirm 
that  only  31  people  died  and  anotf>er  237 
were  fxispitalized  as  a  result  of  tfie  acckJent 
Only  after  3  years  dkJ  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  publish  a  map  showing 
whch  areas  received  high  levels  of  radiation 
from  Cherrx>byl.  Despite  his  polcy  of  glasrxist, 
Go(t>achev  has  yet  to  offer  his  people  and  the 
worid  a  complete  accounting  of  the  damage 
caused  during  his  watch  by  tfie  expk>sion  at 
Chernobyl. 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Chernobyl  disaster 
exemplifies  all  that  is  wrong  with  tfie  Soviet 
Union:  a  system  ttiat  encourages  inefficiency, 
comer  cutting,  and  avoidance  of  t>asic  rules  of 
safety;  a  bureaucracy  that  is  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  it  ostensibly  serves;  and 
a  political  leadership  that  shmgs  at  tfie  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  its  international  neighlxxs. 
The  vrctims  of  Chernobyl— including  the  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian  children  wtiose  future  will 
forever  be  man-ed  by  the  destiuctive  effects  of 
radiation — truly  are  the  victims  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

The  Chernobyl  reactor's  highly  radioactive 
core  now  lies  encased  in  a  concrete  sarcopha- 
gus. We  can  all  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
a  similar  tomb  awaits  the  remnants  of  the 
Communist  system  ttiat  has  oppressed  the 
people  of  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet  Unk)n  for  so 
long. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLENN  P.  SMITH 


HON.  TOM  LAWOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27,  of 
this  year,  the  community  of  San  Mateo  will 
honor  Glenn  Smith,  an  outstanding  educator 
and  chief  executive  officer  for  San  Mateo 
County  Community  College  District.  In  light  of 
this  occask)n,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Glenn  for  his  exceptional 
contritxjtion  to  this  community  and  professk>n. 

A  valued  resident  of  San  Mateo  County  of 
33  years,  Glenn's  commitment  to  education — 
tfie  fiekf  tfiat  will  define  America's  future— lias 
been  invaluable.  I  woukJ  like  to  mention  every 
organization,  association  and  committee  to 
whKh  Glenn  has  lent  his  consideratile  skills 
and  talents,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  double 
the  size  of  today's  Congressional  Record. 

Foltowing  his  military  servk^  for  whk:h  he 
received  a  decoration  for  combat  duty  during 
Workj  War  II,  Glenn  received  his  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  history  at  Occklental 
College,  Los  Angeles.  Upon  graduation,  he 
began  his  outstanding  career  as  an  educator. 

Glenn  taught  at  a  Los  Angeles  junkx  high 
sctiool  for  5  years  and  tfien  served  2  years  as 
associate  director  of  admissions  at  Occidental 
College  before  his  initial  appointment  as  an 
assistant  to  the  president  at  San  Francisco 
State  University  in  1 958.  In  his  years  with  San 
Franciso  State,  he  served  with  six  different 
presidents  and  played  an  important  role  on 
campus  during  the  turtxjlent  times  of  tfie  late 
1 960's.  I  conskler  myself  lucky  to  have  worked 
with  Glenn  on  a  number  of  issues  during  tfie 
time  we  both  were  at  San  Frarx:isco  State. 

Since  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  San 
Mateo  County  Community  College  Distrk:t  he 
has  sensed  on  tfie  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
California  Community  Colleges,  the  California 
Community  Colleges  Chancelkx's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Establishment  and  Operation  of 
Regkxial  Adult  and  Vocational  Educatkyial 
Councils,  tfie  Educational  Testing  Servce's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  tfie  Educational 
Passport,  and  tfie  California  Association  of 
Community  Colleges'  [CACC]  Committee  on 
Legislation.  He  also  served  on  CACC's  Task 
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Force  on  Adult  aid  Continuing  Education, 
schoiarship  convnitiees  for  Hughes  Ainwest 
and  Pacific  Gas  an^  Electric  Co..  the  Califor- 
nia Postsecondary '  Education  Commissions' 
Technical  Advisory  ■  Committee,  the  California 
Conrnxjnity  College^  Chief  Executive  Officers' 
Fees  and  Tuition  Subcommittee,  the  Eurelo 
Project  Planning  Committee  for  the  California 
Student  Aid  Comnfcsion.  the  Administrators' 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Elected  Offi- 
ciais.  the  San  Ma^  County  Arts  Council's 
State/Local  Partnership 

.  ..^ t(ateo  County  Cultural  Arts 

Ta^  Force,  the  Sjan  Mateo  County  Mental 
Health  Association^  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  1989  United  Way  Action  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty Project  Organizing  Committee  and  the  Unit- 
ed Way  Action  Saif  Mateo  County  Executive 
Committee. 

erves  as  a  kx>ard  member 
jnty  Industry  Education 
of  the  Business  Devel- 
of  San  Mateo  as  well  as 
llotary  Club  of  San  Mateo 
I  Association    of   California 
Community  College;  Administrators. 

An  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Burlingame,  Glenn  is  a  member  of  the  North- 
em  California  Preapyterian  Homes'  Board  of 
Directors.  He  also!  is  ttie  former  director  of 
Westminster  FourxBtion.  and  of  the  founders 
of  Ecumenical  Houfe  near  the  university  canrv 
pus  in  San  Francisdo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  Glenn  Smith 
is  a  rare  Individual^  wtK)se  contributions  have 
made  a  difference.  The  extent  of  his  dedica- 
tion is  an  example  to  all  of  us.  At  a  time  wtien 
Americans  are  begfining  to  <ealize  once  more 
just  how  vitally  impbrtant  a  strong  educatior^l 
system  is  to  America's  future,  we  can  only 
hope  more  educatcfs  of  Glenn  Smith's  caliber 
wiH  come  to  ttie  fone.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
htm  today.  i 


Glenn  currently 
of  the  San  Mateo 
Council,  is  a  me 
opment  Commiss 
a  member  of  the 
County,    and   the 


A  SALUTE  TO 
HIGH 

MENT 


rHE  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
SCHOC  L  MUSIC  DEPART- 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr]  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coVeagues  ttie  recent  honors 
awarded  to  the  m|isic  students  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  High  School  irl  Springfield.  VA.  On  Friday 
April  12,  the  studerrts  partnipated  in  a  music 
competition  heM  lit  Atlanta.  GA.  This  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Fiesta-Val,  an  organiza- 
tion that  brings  togisther  schools  from  different 
parts  of  the  courrtn  to  compete  for  top  horK>rs 
in  chorus  and  band.  The  groups  are  evaluated 
based  on  a  natior^  standard  of  performance. 

Throughout  the  «ears.  Lee  High  Sctxx}!  lias 
been  wet^-represented  in  these  competitions, 
consislenity  waNdrig  away  with  top  honors. 
Once  again,  urKM  the  guidance  of  their  very 
able  dHBCtor,  Mr.  G.  Lindsey  Ftorence,  the 
choral  departmend  won  superior  ratings  this 
year.  Tfw  Womer's  EnsefnUe,  the  Ladies 
Choir,  and  the  Madrigal  Singers  each  received 
a  rating  of  superiiK  from  the  panel  of  three 
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judges.  The  women's  choruses  received  the 
overall  Women's  Chorus  trophy  for  the  highest 
points  scored.  The  Madrigals  received  289 
points  out  of  a  possible  300.  Just  last  year, 
the  Madrigal  singers  were  invited  to  sing  at 
the  White  House  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
season. 

The  Lee  Symphonic  Band  is  also  no  strang- 
er to  the  awarcte  arena.  Under  the  leadership 
of  its  director,  Mr.  John  Crossin,  the  band 
marched  into  the  winner's  circle  capturing  a 
superior  rating  for  its  outstanding  performance. 

These  bright  and  talented  teenagers  are  a 
credit  to  their  school,  and  their  community. 
Their  dedication  and  strong  sense  of  school 
team  spirit  won  them  not  only  the  trophies  but 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents at  the  competition  and  at  Lee.  I  know 
their  family,  friends,  and  the  faculty  at  Lee 
High  School  are  very  proud  of  them.  I,  too,  am 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  and  wish  each 
of  them  success  in  their  future  endeavors. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
both  Mr.  Florence  and  Mr.  Crossin,  who  have 
nurtured  the  individual  talents  of  each  of  their 
students.  The  dedication  of  these  teachers 
has  provided  the  motivation  to  inspire  students 
to  be  the  best  that  they  can  be.  These  gentle- 
men are  truly  a  credit  to  ttie  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  I  applaud  them  for  making  a  real  dif- 
fererK». 

The  Lee  High  School  students  who  per- 
formed In  Atianta  are: 

Steven  Aigner;  Martha  Allerding;  Nykia 
Avery;  Ellen  Baily;  Tom  Baisden;  Allyson 
Bannon;  Bill  Bart<ovic;  Dawn  Barstow;  Kara 
Bennis;  May  Bernardo;  Kim  Boots;  Kristi  Bray; 
Laury  Brownsberger;  Karyn  Bundy;  Stephanie 
Bundy;  Joe  Canuel;  Courtney  Carter;  Kelly 
Chamblee;  Sharon  ChamWee;  Byong  Cho; 
Becky  Chun;  Susan  Clingennan;  Esther 
Colon;  Kim  Conner;  Jenny  Conell;  Betsy  Cov- 
ert; Bobby  Davis;  Keni  Davenport;  Jenny  Dil- 
lon; Paula  Donohoe;  Kristin  Dove;  Vicki  Dreier, 
Steve  DronsfieW;  Joan  Et»erhard;  Kim  Farmer; 
Kacy  Fletcher;  Maggie  Gailfot;  Came  Gilbert; 
Daniel  Grobe;  Amy  Grow;  Kristin  Gustafson; 
Stacy  Halgus;  Brad  Hamilton;  Jen  Hard;  Mar- 
sha Harvilla;  Alan  Hayes;  Meridith  Heitz;  Amy 
Henshen;  Betti  Hochtjerg;  Erica  Hoeller;  Mar- 
tha Hotop;  Missy  Hyman;  Charo  Jones;  Lea 
Anne  Kaigler;  Teresa  Kenealy;  Kim  Kersey; 
Sharon  Kneeling;  Aimee  Ko;  Amy  Ko;  Amy 
Leeds;  Laura  Linn;  Greg  Lowe;  Janet  Mat- 
thews; Curtis  Mayew;  Matt  Martinson;  Rachel 
Mays;  Michelle  McCurdy;  Amy  McGuire;  Ryan 
McKay;  Heather  Meeuwissen;  Holly 
Meeuwissen;  Jason  Morrison;  Pam  Nameth; 
Maria  Nesteros;  Debbie  Nicewamer;  Erik 
Orton;  Grace  Park;  Sung  won  Part<;  Craig 
Phillips;  Tara  Pugh;  Jojo  Papipong;  Tommy 
Reeves;  Linda  Regan;  Sara  Richards;  Jennie 
Richmond;  Jon  Riekse;  Mindy  Roose;  Scott 
Ross;  Alk»  Rouse;  Betty  Ann  Rouse;  George 
Rouse;  Kathleen  Rouse;  Julie  Ruffo;  Rob 
Rushworth;  Darden  Safley;  Megan  Safley; 
Keya  Saifuliah;  Jenny  Schmiel;  Greg  Shields; 
Kim  Short;  Amy  Skinner;  Candice  Smith; 
Carrie  Spitnale;  Tori  Stoops;  Kathleen  Stotz; 
Sevi  Suerdem;  Paige  Thompson;  Blake 
Thompson;  Dai  Tran-Tmong;  Mike  Vijandre; 
Jackie  Vrazel;  Veronna  Vejar,  Liam  Wallace, 
Monica  Waters;  Jeff  Weiss;  Jon  Wendel; 
Edd»  Whiteman;  Traci  Williams;  Jason  Wills; 
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Carey  Woodke;  LankJa  Wright;  Sarah  Yoon; 
Isa  Zamora. 


SALUTE  TO  COPE-O'BRIEN  CENTER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  youth  center  in  my  distoict  that 
celetxates  its  20th  anniversary. 

The  COPE-O'Brien  Youth  Center  has  t)een 
operating  in  Washtenaw  County  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1971.  The  primary  mission  of 
ttie  center  is  to  provide  alternative  educational 
and  individualized  therapeutic  services  for  be- 
haviorally  troubled  and  needy  adolescents, 
aged  13  to  20.  who  reside  in  Washtenaw 
County. 

The  problems  ttie  young  people  face  are  se- 
rious and  frequentiy  rooted  in  unstable  or  poor 
family  and  school  environments.  Their  lack  of 
self-esteem  is  usually  evident  and  ttieir  aca- 
demic, social,  and  vocational  skills  are  often 
pooriy  developed.  COPE-O'Brien.  with  its  env 
phasis  on  individualized  attention,  ttirough 
counseling,  occupational,  and  life-skill  training 
and  wori<  experience,  is  aisle  to  give  these 
youths  an  alternative  to  a  path  that  might  oth- 
erwise lead  to  delinquency,  high  school  failure, 
or  incarceration. 

More  than  200  youths  are  served  annually 
by  COPE-O'Brien's  two  centers,  and  in  the  20 
years  of  operation,  over  3,500  youths  have 
benefited  from  the  servk»s  offered  by  a  caring 
and  resource  rich  staff. 

While  one  can  always  hope  for  a  worid 
where  the  problems  of  youth  do  not  require 
ttiis  level  of  attention,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize ttie  needs  ttiat  do  exist  in  our  commu- 
nities and  effectively  utilize  strategies  whk:h 
encourage  ttiese  young  people  in  positive  and 
productive  ways. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  COPE-O'Brien 
Youth  Center  on  their  20th  anniversary  and 
hope  that  the  model  partnership  created  by 
the  public  and  private  sector  will  continue  to 
help  ttie  troubled  youth  in  our  communities. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
COPE-O'Brien  for  their  outstanding  work. 


APRIL  24  IS  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES  DAY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  Wfl 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  April  24.  is 
Professional  Secretaries  Day.  honoring  sec- 
retaries for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  operation  of  business  and  government  in 
America.  I  wouM  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
offer  my  own  words  of  appreciation  for  these 
hard-wortdng  indivkJuals  wtiose  diligence  in 
administration  and  attention  to  detail  result  in 
ttie  smooth.  effk:ient,  and  effective  operation 
of  offices  around  ttie  country. 

Secretaries  have  earned  distinction  for  their 
dedk:atk}n  to  meeting  the  highest  in  profes- 
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sional  standards  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Often,  ttiey  work  right  along  side  tfie 
presidents  of  major  corporations  arxj  serve  as 
a  liaison  t)6iween  management,  clients,  and 
the  public.  Many  t)ecome  proficient  in  a  spe- 
cialized field,  such  as  law,  accounting,  or  gov- 
ernment. I  personally  rely  heavily  on  my  sec- 
retarial staff  for  their  loyalty,  skills,  and  effi- 
ciency in  managing  my  offk:e  arxJ  meeting  the 
needs  of  my  constituents. 

Today,  more  than  ever  tjefore,  the  secretar- 
ial profession  offers  exciting  career  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  advancement.  The  Pro- 
fessional Secretaries  International  Associatk>n 
[PSIA]  had  done  an  outstanding  job  in  its  canv 
paign  to  seek  recognition  for  secretaries  as 
well  as  promoting  the  many  job  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  candidates. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  today's  tribute  and  corv 
gratulate  the  PSIA  arxl  its  members.  They  are 
a  credit  to  their  profession. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROCCO  J.  MARANO  ON 
HIS  RETIREMENT  AS  CHAIRMAN 
OF  BELLCORE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  SLOMOVTTZ 


HON.  SANDER  M.  UVIN 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philip 
Slomovitz  recently  retired  at  the  age  of  94 
from  his  post  as  writer  sukJ  editor.  His  weekly 
opinion  column  had  been  a  fixture  in  the  local 
Jewish  community  for  an  unt>elievable  and 
historic  duratkKi — 70  years. 

Except  for  the  very  few  nxjst  famous  writ- 
ers, wfxjse  works  are  found  in  the  shelves  of 
virtually  every  home  where  books  are  kept, 
nK>st  writers  face  the  frustration  of  uncertainty 
over  how  much  and  in  what  instances  their  la- 
bors have  toucfied  tfie  lives  of  others.  In  this 
respect,  Phil  Slonwvitz  can  be  confident. 

Thousands — from  very  different  walks  of 
life — were  Influenced  by  the  words  of  this  ar- 
dent and  gifted  wordsmith,  and  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  For  me,  as  a  youngster  growing 
up  in  Detroit,  it  was  glimpsing  his  dark  words 
of  alarm  as  Nazism  t>egan  to  spread  and  as 
most  of  the  world  was  silent.  Still  eariier  our 
home  was  affected  by  his  battles  against  anti- 
Semitism  within  the  United  States  and  Michi- 
gan itself.  Unlike  sonw  others  wtio  pulled  their 
punches,  Phil  Slomovitz  rose  up  and  spoke 
out  against  anti-Semites  on  our  own  doorstep. 

Phil  Slomovitz  had  a  deep  pride  in  who  he 
was,  and  he  spread  it  to  others.  He  was  an  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  entire  greater  Detroit 
comnxjnity.  He  has  stood  for  freedom  for  ev- 
eryone. He  has  been  for  charity  for  all,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word. 

For  so  many,  many  of  us  wtx)  were  raised 
and  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Phil  SkMnovitz  rep- 
resents an  invaluable  link  with  our  past  In  my 
case,  there  is  the  special  fact  that  Phil 
Slomovitz  and  his  betoved  wife,  Anna,  were 
preserrt  at  the  wedding  of  my  parents  of 
blessed  memory,  Saul  and  Bess  Levin.  Phil 
Skxnovitz  has  been  an  important  presence  in 
the  life  of  our  arnj  so  many  other  families  over 
many  decades.  His  is  a  legacy  that  still  bright- 
ly illuminates  our  area,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  years  and  decades  to  come. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rocco  J.  Marano,  a 
reskjent  of  Chattiam,  NJ  will  retire  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Belkx)re,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's premier  research  and  engineering  firms, 
on  May  1.  Mr.  Marano  was  presklent  of 
Belk»re  since  its  inceptkxi  on  January  1 , 1 984 
and  became  chairman  on  March  1,  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  House  join  me 
in  paying  our  highest  tribute  to  Rock  Marano, 
one  of  our  country's  outstanding  industry  lead- 
ers and  great  citizens — a  respected  business- 
man, a  devoted  advocate  of  natkxial  edu- 
cation polcy,  a  dedicated  civk;  leader  and  very 
great  friend  of  mine  and  our  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

A  graduate  of  Fordham  University's  busi- 
ness and  law  schools,  Mr.  Marano  t)egan  his 
Bell  system  career  with  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  in  1953  in  the  accounting  department.  He 
rose  to  assistant  comptroller  before  joining 
New  Jersey  Bell  in  1 968  as  vrce  preskjent  and 
comptroller.  Between  1971  and  1980,  Mr. 
Marano  hekJ  a  succession  of  increasingly  re- 
sponsible positions  with  New  Jersey  Bell,  New 
Yortc  Telephone  Co.  and  AT&T.  Tfiese  in- 
cluded Vne  presklent  of  personnel.  New  Jer- 
sey Bell;  vice  president  and  comptroller.  New 
Yort<  Telephone;  operating  vwe  preskjent. 
New  Jersey  Bell;  operating  vce  presklent. 
New  Yortc  Telephone;  and  vk»  presklent  of 
staff,  AT&T.  In  1982,  he  was  cfiosen  to  orga- 
nize Bellcore  for  the  newly  formed  regional 
companies:  Ameritech,  Bell  Atlantic,  BellSouth, 
NYNEX,  Pacific  Telesis  Group,  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  US  WEST. 

Mr.  Marano  was  tfie  chief  architect  of  the 
original  Central  Servk»s  Organizatwn  while 
serving  with  AT&T  in  1982.  The  intent  of  the 
CSO  was  to  provkje  centralized  technok>gk:al 
resources  for  the  separate  Bell  operating  com- 
panies whk;h  were  later  divested  from  AT&T. 
By  1984,  the  year  of  the  divestiture,  he  was 
named  presklent  of  the  new  CSO,  which  later 
was  named  Bell  Communications  Research, 
or  Bellcore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  some  skeptics  who 
sakl  Bellcore  would  never  wortc.  How  coukl 
seven  competing  Fortune  500  companies  pull 
together  in  a  common  effort  without  getting  in 
each  other's  way?  Well,  Rock  Marano  made 
Bellcore  a  national  resource  and  a  leader 
annong  the  worW's  research  firnis.  In  Belteore, 
he  created  a  textbook  nxxlel  for  organizational 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness,  developing 
an  essential  partner  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  our  Nation's  communk:atk)ns  networks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  Belteore  on  sev- 
eral occask)ns.  Much  of  the  wort<  that  is  taking 
us  into  the  21st  century  is  being  done  at 
Belteore  and  we  owe  a  det>t  of  gratitude  to 
Rock  Marano  for  his  direction  of  those  efforts. 

Mr.  Marano  has  committed  much  of  his  time 
to  education  arxl  youth.  He  was  presklent  of 
ttie  tri-county  scholarship  fund,  which  enables 
inner  city  twys  and  girts  to  go  to  college,  an 
unreal  dream  come  true  for  most  of  ttiem.  He 
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is  a  member  of  the  Seton  150  Commisskxi,  a 
former  trustee  of  Fordham  University,  and  a 
fomner  member  of  ttie  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Peter's  College.  He  was  presklent  of  the 
northeast  regton  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
tea,  Metro  New  Yortc  Area,  and  received  the 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award  of  the  Essex 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  busy  and  involved  per- 
son like  Rock  Marano  still  finds  time  to  devote 
to  the  people  of  my  State  of  New  Jersey.  He 
is  a  member  of  ttie  New  Jersey  Convnisson 
on  Science  and  Technok>gy,  chairman  of 
Leadership  New  Jersey,  a  trustee  of  tfie  Over- 
\ook  Hospital  Foundatten,  New  Jersey  indus- 
trial chairman  and  1991  New  Jersey  geo- 
graphte  ctiaimnan  of  ttie  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
New  Jersey  Affairs. 

Mr.  Mararw  sen/ed  as  a  member  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Security  Telecommunteations  Advisory 
Committee,  and  later  was  appointed  its  ctiair- 
man  by  Presklent  Reagan.  Governor  Kean 
called  on  Rock  to  serve  as  cochainnan  of  the 
Governor's  Management  Improvement  Pro- 
gram and  just  recently  he  was  named  a  menv 
ber  of  the  Governor's  Economte  Conference 
tjy  Governor  Ftorio. 

Just  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkat)le 
man  gained  one  of  this  Nation's  highest  txjsi- 
ness  awards,  the  Henry  Laurence  Gannt 
Medal,  bestowed  annually  t>y  the  Amertean 
Management  Association  and  ttie  Amertean 
Society  of  Mechanteal  Engineers.  Tfie  award 
is  given  to  an  executive  or  official  wtx>  has 
distinguished  himself  with  an  outstanding 
record  of  management  achievement  and  of 
community  servtee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  list  of  honors,  awards,  and 
citations  to  Rock  Marano  wouM  cover  several 
pages  of  our  records  of  these  proceedings. 
Suffice  to  say  that  few  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
are  hekl  in  higher  regard,  or  with  more  affec- 
tion, ttian  Rock  Marano.  To  Rock,  his  tovely 
wife  Mary,  and  their  four  wonderful  chiWren — 
Peter,  Susan.  Thomas,  and  John,  go  my  best 
wishes  for  a  long,  heatttiy,  and  enjoyable  re- 
tirement 


NATION'S  FIRST  HOME  ECONOMICS 
CERTIFICATION  GOES  TO  BANKS 
COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  OEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  ttiat  the  Nation's  first  Industry-Program 
Certification  of  Secondary  Consumer  Home 
Economtes  Programs  was  awarded  to  the 
home  economics  program  of  Banks  County 
High  School  in  ttie  Ninth  District  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Nan  Shubert,  Banks  County  home  eco- 
nomics instructor,  was  selected  for  ttie  first 
program  certification  to  fiekl  test  all  ttie  criteria 
whteh  will  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future  cer- 
tifications. With  a  S5.000  grant  from  ttie  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Education  matched  by  ttie 
Banks  County  Commisskxiers,  ttie  sctiool's 
home  economtes  lab  was  renovated  fcx  ttie 
project 
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Sponsored  by  the 
ics  Association,  the 


Georgia  Home  Econom- 
I  broject  set  standards  writ- 
ten jointly  by  busirsss  and  vocational  edu- 
cators. Goals  for  tte  program  took  into  ac- 
count lifestyle  chan(  es  and  how  ttie  students 
could  prepare  for  bilarx^ng  home,  work,  and 
I  iheir  own  expectations,  as 
well  as  ttx)se  of  emdoyers. 

The  goals  of  the  brogram  certification  com- 
pleted at  Banks  Couity  High  School  were: 

Improvement  of  Home  Economics  instruc- 
tion for  males  and  females; 

Improvenient  of  th  8  quality  of  life  for  individ- 
uals and  families; 

Recognition  of  quality  secondary  home  eco- 
nomks  programs; 

Public  recognitior  of  the  many  rotes  of 
home  economks  in  the  lives  of  families  and 
individuals. 

Home  ecorxjmics  programs  which  meet 
these  goals  ensure  itiat  the  school  system  is 
meeting  the  needs  }f  tMJSir>ess  arxl  industry, 
providing  easier  traitsitions  for  students  from 
school  to  work  and  improving  job  placement 
and  retentkjn.  The  recognition  which  comes 
from  meeting  the  standards  of  this  certification 
win  assure  communtties  that  the  school  sys- 
tem is  offering  a  c(jrrk:ulum  to  enhance  ttie 
lives  of  its  graduates  as  Individuals  and  as 
members  of  families  J 

Tilts  certification  exceeds  the  standards  of 
accreditation  of  the!  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  and  Georgia's  Second- 
ary Vocatior^l  Education  Evaluation. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Mnth  District  of  Georgia  to 
congratulate  Mrs.  Shubert,  her  students,  and 
tt>e  Banks  County  Sf;txx)l  System  for  this  out- 
standing honor  and  lo  present  to  you  the  first 
Industry-Program  Certification  of  Secondary 
Consumer  Home  Ecorwmics  programs  in 
Georgia  and  the  Natl 


INTRODUCING  lA.  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION DESIGNATING  SEPTEMBER 
20,  1991  AS  NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  lAGOMARSINO 

OF  ciuFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
akxig  with  my  colteagues  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  So- 
lARZ.  and  Mr.  Gilma^,  all  of  whom  have  been 
tong  time  supporter^  of  the  POW/MIA  cause. 
I  have  Introduced  4  jo*'^  resolutk}n  to  des- 
ignate September  2(],  1991,  as  National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognrtkxi  Day  and  to  authorize  the  dis- 
play of  ttie  Natkxial  League  of  Families  POW/ 
MIA  Flag  at  Importaift  Federal  Government  fa- 
day. 

American  servicemen  re- 
for  in  Southeast  Asia, 
talk  about  how  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  has  lifted  ttie  shadow  of  ttie 
Vietnam  war,  sadly,  jhe  final  chapter  of  our  in- 
volvement in  IndocI  lina— namely  ttie  fate  of 
our  POW/MIAs— reti  ains  unfinished,  but  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten. 

We  continue  our  serious  arxj  ongoing  efforts 
to  achieve  ttie  fulled  possible  accounting  of 
these  missing  American  servicemen  as  soon 


cilities  on  this 

Today,  over  2 
main   unaccounted 
Whie  there  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  possible.  The  current  mission  of  retired 
Gen.  John  Vessey,  PreskJent  Bush's  special 
POW/MIA  emissary,  to  Vietnam  and  the 
agreement  reached  to  open  up  a  POW/MIA 
offk:e  in  Hanoi  signify  that  progress,  despite 
being  slow,  is  biiing  made. 

As  we  have  for  the  past  few  years  now, 
designating  ttie  third  Friday  in  September  as 
National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  serves  to 
remind  the  Amerrcan  public  that  the  POW/MIA 
issue  remains  a  highest  national  priority.  It 
also  provides  an  exceltent  opportunity  around 
whch  to  coordinate  special  recognition  and 
educational  activities. 

This  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing  also 
auttiorizes  the  display  of  ttie  POW/MIA  flag  at 
all  national  cemeteries,  the  National  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial,  and  certain  key  Federal 
Government  bulkjings  like  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Department  Headquarters,  and 
the  primary  offrces  of  ttie  Selective  Servce 
Commission.  The  POW/MIA  flag  is  already  on 
permanent  display  in  the  U.S.  Capitol — right  in 
the  rotunda — in  accordance  with  previous  leg- 
islation I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  and 
helped  enact. 

As  chairman  of  the  tjipartisan  House  POW/ 
MIA  task  force,  I  very  much  wekx>me  my 
coleagues'  cosponsorship  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  look  forward  to  its  expeditious  enact- 
ment. 


J^nl  24,  1991 


GO  CAMPING  AMERICA 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  ROEMER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  the  contritxjtion  ttiat  camping  makes  to  our 
American  lifestyle,  I  tiave  become  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  90,  which  would 
designate  May  1991  as  Go  Camping  America 
Month. 

Camping  is  a  wholesome  outdoor  activity 
that  brings  families  togettier  and  enhances  ap- 
preciation of  our  Nation's  great  outdoors.  Each 
year,  more  than  60  million  Americans,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  Hoosiers,  head  off  to  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  parks  to  camp. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  is  the  10th  most 
popular  camping  State  in  the  country.  Camp- 
ers in  the  Hoosier  State  may  stay  in  the  shady 
forest  of  Lincoln  State  Park,  the  site  of  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  home,  or  Mounds  State  Park, 
the  worid's  largest  earttiwork  constructed  by 
ttie  Adena-Hopewell  peopte,  or  at  Bass  Lake 
State  Beach  in  Knox,  where  fishing  and  camp- 
ing at  this  natural  take  are  unparalteled. 

But  wherever  campers  ctioose  to  go — from 
the  beaches  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  ttie  State  to  the  beautiful  rolling 
hills  of  Versailles  State  Part<  in  southeastem 
Indiana — they  are  sure  to  experience  Hoosier 
hospitality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Joint  ResolutkHi  90.  By  pronwting  camping, 
this  body  woukj  be  encouraging  good  tiealth, 
an  appreciatkxi  for  ttie  environment,  and  kits 
of  fun.  Go  camping  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  BEATRICE 
EUGENIA  WHITE 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAf^,  JR. 

OF  VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  our  lives 
has  been  graced  by  a  few  very  special  people. 
People  who  by  the  strength  of  their  spirit  and 
the  power  of  their  Ideas  are  able  to  effect  pro- 
fourid  ctiange  in  the  minds  and  the  souls  of 
ttiose  they  care  about.  When  such  very  spe- 
cial people  choose  to  devote  ttieir  lives  to  car- 
ing atiout  others  they  desen/e  some  publk: 
recognition.  Generally,  they  doni  get  it  till 
they're  eulogized,  but  then  generally,  they 
don't  live  to  tie  85  either. 

Today  I  woukJ  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  tieau- 
tiful  young  lady  who  was  tx>m  in  1906.  Sister 
Beatrice  Eugenia  White  has  t>een  a  Sister  of 
St.  Joseph  for  65  years  and  during  that  time 
has  profoundly  and  positively  influenced  the 
lives  of  more  than  1,000  men  and  women  in 
the  Boston  area. 

I  was  one  of  those  lucky  freshmen  boys  that 
she  tielieved  In,  more  ttian  perhaps  any  teach- 
er before  or  since.  Had  stie  not  invested  her 
time  and  energy  in  my  intellectual  develop- 
ment, I  woukJ  probat>ly  not  have  achieved  the 
opportunity  to  stiare  ttiese  remembrances 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sister  Denesita  went  religiously  to  Mass  and 
school  at  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  Cambridge,  MA. 
She  then  attended  St.  Joseph  Academy  in 
Brighton  before  graduating  from  Boston  Col- 
lege. Stie  took  her  vows  of  otiedience,  ctiastity 
and  poverty  at  the  age  of  21  and  immediately 
began  teaching  at  St.  Francis  De  Sales  in 
Roxtxjry,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Jamak:a 
Plain  and  St.  Catherine's  of  Norwood.  When 
Worid  War  II  ended,  she  had  already  been 
teaching  elementary  school  for  21  years.  She 
was  then  asked  to  teach  Latin  and  English 
both  at  Cattiedral  High  in  Boston  and  at  Regis 
College. 

When  Cardinal  Gushing  established  Marian 
High  School  in  Framingham,  MA,  she  taught 
Its  first  class  in  1956.  Three  years  later  she 
taught  iDe.  And  now  30  years  later  she  tias  fi- 
nally accepted  retirement  from  her  profession. 

God  must  sow  a  few  special  seeds  of  the 
spiritual  tree  of  life  when  He  knows  we  have 
need  of  the  depth  of  their  roots,  the  stability  of 
their  trunk,  the  cover  of  their  brancties  arxJ  the 
fruit  of  their  lat»r. 

Mother  Theresa  is  one  such  spiritual  tree  of 
life — Sister  Denesita — another. 

She  has  not  been  content  to  only  teach  stu- 
dents in  need  of  an  education — stie  also  pro- 
vkjed  food  and  ckithing  to  homeless  families 
in  need  of  shelter  at  ttie  Pine  Street  Inn  in 
Boston  and  collected  clothing  for  women  in 
need  of  warmth  at  Rosie's  Place  in  Boston. 
She  tias  given  ttianksglving  baskets  to  families 
in  need  in  the  Framingham  area;  clothing,  toys 
and  food  baskets  to  women  and  children  in 
need  of  the  joy  of  Christmas  time.  She  has 
served  the  Hispanc  Center  and  adopted  Mkl- 
dtesex  Manor  Rest  Home  and  brougtit  over 
her  students  to  the  elderly  in  need  of  compan- 
ionship. She  has  collected  donations  for  many 
years  for  the  foreign  missions. 
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Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sister  Denesita,  has 
never  forgotten  this  family  of  any  of  her  stu- 
dents in  their  times  of  trial  and  sorrow. 

Many  of  ttiese  families  received  help  in  pay- 
ing their  tuition,  help  in  tutoring  ttieir  courses 
arxj  support  in  coping  wth  their  problems. 
More  than  a  quarter  century  ago.  Sister 
Deriesita  formed  the  Junior  Legion  of  Mary 
among  her  students  and  has  been  its  spiritual 
leader  ever  since.  She  set  up  wtiat  served  as 
an  employment  agency  for  businesses  seek- 
ing to  ernptoy  students.  I  could  obviously  go 
on  and  on,  because  the  list  of  all  ttie  good 
work  that  a  truly  dedk:ated  Servant  of  God 
and  man  can  accomplish  in  a  full  lifetime  can 
never  be  exhaustive. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  very  special  life  is 
that  Sister  Denesita  has  exemplified  the  life  of 
a  religious  woman  wtx>  has  offered  up  a  life- 
time of  sennce  to  her  Lord.  She  has  never 
asked  or  expected  anything  in  retum.  Sister 
Denesita,  ttiank  you. 


REPEAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 
INCREASE 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislatxxi  to  cut  the  payroll  tax  for 
Social  Security  this  year.  This  reduction  woukj 
be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1991.  My  bill 
woukj  reduce  ttie  tax  rate  to  7.51  percent  in 
1991  for  both  employees  and  employers  while 
pemiitting  ttie  wage  base  to  rise  to  $54,600.  In 
1992,  and  calendar  years  thereafter,  the  rate 
woukJ  fall  to  7.35  percent  while  the  wage  base 
rises  to  $57,600  in  1992  and  to  approximately 
$60,900  in  1993.  This  t)ill  applies  the  same  tax 
cut  of  tier  I  railroad  retirement. 

This  act  woukJ  save  workers  and  employers 
in  Montana  a  combined  total  of  $12.5  million 
in  1991.  This  is  vital  to  the  workers  and  em- 
ptoyers  in  my  State. 


THE  FIFTH  A>fNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHERNOBYL  ACCIDENT,  APRIL  24, 
1991 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday,  April 
26,  marks  a  grim  day  in  history  ttiat  ttie  workj 
shoukl  not  soon  forget  On  ttiat  date  5  years 
ago,  ttie  No.  4  reactor  at  Chernobyl,  Ukraine, 
exploded,  causing  ttie  largest  nuclear  reactor 
accident  in  Nstory. 

Wtiile  the  memory  of  this  tragedy  has  faded 
with  time  in  America's  mind,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  crueNy  reminded  each  morning 
they  wake  of  its  dire  consequences. 

For  instance:  Up  to  8  percent  of  ttie  chiUren 
from  ttie  affected  regkxis  are  suffering  from 
severe  health  problems.  Since  ttie  disaster, 
ttiere  are  continuing  reports  of  strange  eco- 
k)gk:al  occurrences,  such  as  calves  bom  witti- 
out  tieads,  horses  bom  with  eight  legs,  and 
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various  crop  mutations.  Over  70,000  people 
can  be  expiscted  to  die  from  cancers  caused 
by  the  Chemot>yl  acckjent. 

The  Soviet  Government  must  not  ignore  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  Chernotiyl.  When  it  first 
occurred,  the  Soviet  Govemment  waited  near- 
ly 72  hours  to  offk:ially  announce  to  its  citi- 
zens, let  alone  to  the  worW,  its  territjle  implica- 
tions. And  despite  glasnost,  ttie  Soviets  have 
yet  to  fully  disclose  the  extent  of  hunnan  and 
environmental  damage  from  this  catastrophe. 

This  abysmal  record  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future  vk:tims  of  Ctiemot)yt.  I  urge  ttie  So- 
viet Union  to  fully  commit  to  assisting  ttiese 
vk:tims,  and  to  fully  disclose  to  ttie  worid  the 
extent  of  ttie  damage  caused  by  Ctiemobyl. 

I  also  urge  Americans  to  keep  the  memory 
of  Chernobyl  alive,  so  we  can  continue  to  sup- 
port ttiose  victims  of  this  terrible  tragedy,  and 
so  ttiat  we  can  remind  ttie  Soviet  Govemment 
ttiat  we  care  atwut  wtiat  happens  to  their  citi- 
zens. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NORTH- 
WESTERN COLLEGE  OF  CHIRO- 
PRACTIC 


HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttie 
United  States  greatest  assets  is  its  health  care 
system.  At  ttie  same  time,  health  care  is  a 
great  challenge  and  source  of  concem. 

Many  solutions  have  been  proposed  to 
solve  this  critkal  protilem.  One  of  ttiese  solu- 
tions is  an  intense  approach  to  wellness  and 
prevention.  In  ottier  words,  health  care  t>a$ed 
on  the  wtiole  person  and  with  ttie  whole  per- 
son as  a  participant 

CNropractk:  therapies  play  a  big  role  in  this 
integrative  approach  to  our  Nation's  health 
care.  The  cNropractic  community  is  committed 
to  serving  a  primary  role  in  ttie  future  care  of 
all  people,  provkjing  quality,  comprehensive, 
cost-effective  health  care. 

The  weekend  of  May  2  to  4,  1991,  marks 
ttie  50th  anniversary  of  Norttiwestern  College 
of  Chiropractic  in  Bloomington,  MN.  Across 
ttie  Nation,  chiropractic  institutions  like  this 
one  are  dednating  ttiemselves  to  improving 
our  Nation's  health  care  by  achieving  ttie  high- 
est standards  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  ttie  Northwestern  College  of 
Chiropractic  on  50  years  of  leadership  in  ttie 
advancement  of  ttie  chiropractk:  profession. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FRANK 
NUSTRA,  LAKE  COUNTY  RE- 
CORDER OF  DEEDS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  corv 
gratulate  Lake  County  Recorder  of  Deeds 
Frank  Nustia,  wtxise  offwe  recorded  its  3  mil- 
Konth  deed  on  March  20,  at  2:15  p.m.  It  took 
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120  years  to  record  the  first  millknith  deed  and 
2V/^  years  for  ttie  second  millkm  and  only 
1V/2  years  for  the  third  millkm.  Wtien  asked 
wtien  he  expects  ttie  fourth  millkxi  to  be  re- 
corded, Frank  replied,  "during  my  next  term." 
Frank  has  been  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  since 
the  fall  of  1959. 

Over  Frank's  years  of  dedkated  service,  he 
has  improved  the  effKiency  of  his  office  to 
new  tieigtits.  One  can  often  go  into  ttie  record- 
er's office  and  observe  Frank  working  skJe-by- 
skJe  with  his  faittiful  emptoyees  wtio  include: 
Margie  Tylkowski,  Geri  Marocco,  Jennifer 
Weber,  Mitchell  Stanton,  Dawn  Meek,  Mary 
GoeiwI,  Shelley  Worth,  Peggy  Williams.  Bob 
DeRue,  Marsha  DeRue,  Linnea  Trout,  Sara 
Corcoran.  Lillian  Gokinka.  Kandace  Wyatt 
Jeanine  Lincicome.  Karen  Celesnik.  Marie 
Bauer,  Alt>erta  Meyer.  Marilyn  Sdiroeder.  Ann 
Greenhill.  Karen  Schriner,  Sharon  Woosley, 
Debra  Hadding,  and  Kathy  Skuble. 

Frank  Nustra  is  the  dean  of  Lake  County 
elected  offk:«als,  and  given  the  performarx^  of 
his  office  if s  easy  to  see  why!  Lake  County  is 
Indeed  fortunate  to  tiave  wonderful  publk: 
sen/ants  such  as  Frank  Nusti-a  and  his  dedi- 
cated staff. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRIG.  GEN.  ALFRED 
J.  MALLETTE 


HON.  FRANK  PAUjONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
April  29.  1991.  Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  J.  Mallette, 
commanding  general  of  ttie  U.S.  Army  Com- 
munications-Elecbontts  Command  [CECOM] 
at  Fort  Monmouth.  tU.  will  be  promoted  to  ttie 
rank  of  major  general.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttiis  fine  patriot  and  distin- 
guistied  representative  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  native  of  De  Pere,  Wl.  General  Mallette 
graduated  from  SL  Norbert  College  and  re- 
ceived his  master  of  science  degree  from  Otiio 
State  University.  He  was  commisskxied  to  ttie 
U.S.  Army  Sigrial  Corps  in  1960  after  comple- 
tion of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
curriculum.  General  Mallette  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  have  three  chikjren. 

General  Mallette  has  hekj  a  variety  of  im- 
portant command  and  staff  positions,  culminat- 
ing in  his  current  assignment  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. Immediately  prior  to  this  assignment. 
General  Mallette  was  commander,  5th  Signal 
Command^Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  information 
management,  U.S.  Army  Command  In  Europe 
[USAREUR].  Other  key  assignments  hekJ  re- 
centiy  include:  deputy  director,  plans,  pro- 
grams and  systems  directorate,  CMca  of  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Amny,  Washington,  DC;  dep- 
uty commanding  general  and  director  of  ti-ain- 
ing  devek)pment,  U.S.  Arniy  Signal  School, 
Fort  Gordon;  commander,  93nj  Signal  Bri- 
gade, VII  Corps,  USAREUR;  and  commander, 
8th  Signal  Battalk>n,  8tii  Infantry  Otviskxi, 
USAREUR.  The  general  has  also  hekJ  impor- 
tant assignments  In  ttie  Netheriands,  Vietnam, 
the  Domink^n  ReputsKc  and  at  various  do- 
mestic installations. 

Awards  and  decorations  whnh  General 
Mallette  has  received  include  the  Legk>n  of 


!tar  Medal,  the  Meritorious 

the  Army  Commendation 

Leaf  Clusters.  He  Is  also 

the   Senior   Parachutist 
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Merit,  the  Bronze 
Service  Medal 
Medal— all  with  Oa 
authorized  to  we| 
Badge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sirjce  his  arrival  at  Fort  Mon- 
rrxxith,  Gerwral  Mallette  has  proven  to  be  an 
extremely  effectiva  and  dedicated  leader  of 
this  vitally  importaiit  installation.  The  fine  per- 
formarKe  of  American  technological  materiel 
in  Operation  Oese^  Storm  owes  a  great  deal 
to  tfie  state-of-the-irt  worV  done  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. In  addition  to  developing  arxj  designing 
a  variety  of  higmtech  communications  and 
electronics  devlce4  fort  personnel  were  also 
responsible  for  impl^mentir^  immediate  modi- 
fications as  dictate<J  by  battlefield  conditions.  It 
was  during  this  se»/ere  test,  with  the  lives  of 
American  troops  o»i  the  line,  that  Fort  Morv 
mouth  proved  its  ridlspensable  value  to  our 
national  security.  \l/hile  I  salute  every  single 
man  and  woman  c  xinected  with  the  fort,  it  is 
obvious  ttiat  ttie  g(eat  leadership  and  experi- 
ence of  General  M^lette  was  a  decisive  factor 
in  this  success. 


HOBIE    CAWOOD 
VOCATE  FOR 
TIONAL 


A    TIRELESS    AD- 
INDEPENDENCE  NA- 
PARK 


raST  ORICAL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUFTTA 


OF 
3J  THE  HOUSE 


PtNNSYLVANIA 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  24. 1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  ttie  dstinguished  career  of  Ho- 
bart  Cawood.  For  tike  past  two  decades  Hobie 
Cawood  has  been  ftie  superintendent  at  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park.  He  served 
that  post  with  distfiction  arxl  a  dedication  to 
the  park's  preservaf on  that  was  unyieWing. 

Under  Hobie's  leadership  the  park  was  the 
site  for  countless  fe  stivals,  tours,  and  celebra- 
tions. During  his  tei  lure  the  park  obsen/ed  tfie 
bicentennial  of  ttw  Declaration  of  Independ- 
erx»  arxl  the  Cor  stitution.  Hobie  organized 
each  of  these  everfs  with  a  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm steeming  fr(jm  his  conviction  of  their 
educational  and  histonc  value. 

Hobie  was  a  tire^ss  advocate  on  btehalf  of 
the  park.  He  resisted  attempts  to  commer- 
cialize the  site  anp  encouraged  community 
partKiption  in  the  future  development  plans  of 
the  park.  He  knewlttiat  the  more  people  that 
visited  and  enjoyed  the  pari<  the  nwre  dedi- 
cated ttie  puWc  wotiW  t)e  to  its  continued  ex- 
istence. I 

Because  Indeperjdence  National  Historical 
Part<  is  kxated  in  jny  district  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  work  with  Hobie  on  nunwrous  occa- 
sions. He  and  I  worked  together  to  try  and 
bring  more  funding  lo  Vna  park  in  times  of  fis- 
cal constraint  I 

Hobie's  reputatior^  and  the  respect  he  had  in 
the  Park  Service  and  the  Interior  Department 
made  It  easier  for  rie  to  go  to  bat  for  him  and 
the  park  wtien  it  c^me  to  budget  time.  L.ast 
year,  Hobie  was  tjreless  In  his  pursuit  for 
ftjnds  to  fix  the  iedky  roof  on  Independence 
Hal.  He  and  I  were  successful  in  securing 
furxls  for  the  roof  apd  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
third  sectkm  of  Independence  Mall.  But  Hobie 
dklnt  give  up  there^  Orx^e  tfiat  fighrt  was  won 
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he  moved  on  to  guarantee  enough  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  keep  ttie  park  fully  oper- 
ational. He  leaves  the  pari<  this  year  with 
enough  money  in  the  budget  to  maintain  his 
high  standards. 

Hobie  is  moving  on  to  be  the  president  of 
Old  Salem  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wam  my  col- 
league Stephen  Neal  that  he  has  a  real  pow- 
ertiouse  on  his  way  to  his  district.  He  better  be 
prepared  for  Hobie — because  Hobie  will  cer- 
tainly be  prepared  to  be  a  constant  and  de- 
voted advocate  for  Old  Salem.  I  know  Hobie 
will  do  as  wonderful  job  at  Old  Salem  as  he 
dkJ  at  Independence.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia are  tremendously  grateful  for  all  he  has 
done  for  our  city.  I  wish  the  best  of  luck. 


PAMELA  LEE  AND  ALEXANDER 
CHANG 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEITR 


OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE. 


.TATTVES 


Wednesday.  April  24.1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic 
of  China  has  tieen  a  valued  Amerk:an  friend 
since  its  founding  eight  decades  ago.  Despite 
differences  in  culture,  language,  and  geog- 
raphy, our  two  countries  stiare  the  important 
ideals  of  freedom  and  prosperity  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

Since  1949,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan has  been  a  beacon  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
oppressed  by  communism  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Due  to  the  Republc  of  China's  free- 
mari<et  economic  and  trade  policies,  Taiwan's 
ecorxjmy  has  rapkJIy  tiecome  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  worid. 

This  productivity  and  economic  achievement 
is  personified  in  Pamela  Lee  and  Alexander 
Chiang,  young  leaders  from  the  Republic  of 
China.  Miss  Lee  and  Mr.  Chang  recently  vis- 
ited Colorado,  where  they  had  a  fmitful  ex- 
change of  ideas  with  business,  civic,  and 
elected  leaders  in  the  areas  of  culture,  busi- 
ness, and  trade.  Their  artkiulate  and  concise 
presentations  reflected  very  positively  on  their 
country,  and  helped  cement  the  strong  ties  of 
frierxtehip  tjetween  our  two  peoples.  Their  visit 
has  paved  the  way  for  further  such  exchanges 
between  Cotorado  and  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  these  two  fine  people, 
and  congratulate  them  on  their  successful  visit 
to  Colorado.  With  citizens  as  talented  and  ca- 
pable as  Pamela  Lee  and  Alexander  Chang, 
the  Republic  of  China  hias  a  txight  future. 


CARMEL  SmiANNI  OF  MONTROSE, 
PA,  DIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  very 
great  sorrow  that  I  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
death  last  Monday  of  Camnel  Sirianni  from 
Montrose,  PA. 

Carmel  Sirianni,  who  served  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  for  seven 
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terms,  was  one  of  ttie  finest  legislators  that  I 
have  ever  known.  It  was  my  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  wort<  closely  with  Carmel  on  many 
cases  and  projects  of  interest  to  our  commu- 
nity. 

Carmel  was  wklely  hailed  as  a  tireless  pub- 
lic servant.  She  was  tenacious  in  her  advo- 
cacy for  the  people  of  Susquehanna  County 
and  worked  hard,  even  after  tier  retirement,  on 
behalf  of  her  neightxirs. 

Many  was  the  time  when  Carmel  woukj  caH 
me  on  tsehalf  of  an  individual  wtio  had  ex- 
hausted the  options  at  a  State  level,  but  Car- 
mel was  never  satisfied  with  just  bucking  any- 
thing down  to  Washington.  Carmel  wanted  to 
be  assured  that  every  stone  woukJ  be  tumed 
to  correct  an  injustice.  To  her  credit,  Carmel 
tumed  over  a  great  many  stones  in  her  life- 
time. 

A  Bloomstxjrg  State  College  graduate,  Car- 
mel received  a  oiaster's  degree  in  education 
from  Bucknell  University.  She  then  distin- 
guished herself  as  an  exceptional  educator 
during  a  23-year  career  wort<ing  as  a  teacher, 
assistant  principal,  and  guidance  counsetor  at 
Hop  Bottom  and  Mountain  View  schools. 

Prior  to  her  election  to  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1974,  Carmel 
worked  as  an  administrative  assistant  to  Penrv 
sylvania  House  Speaker  Kenneth  B.  Lee.  In 
1988,  Carmel  was  succeeded  by  Speaker 
Lee's  son.  Representative  Ken  Lee. 

Ttiose  of  us  wtio  were  privileged  to  know 
Carmel  Sirianni  personally  will  miss  her  friend- 
ship. The  people  of  norttieastern  Pennsylvania 
have  truly  lost  an  able  and  caring  advocate. 
She  will  tie  sorely  missed. 

Our  prayers  and  deepest  sympathies  go  out 
to  the  Sirianni  family. 


CHILD  RESTRAINTS  ON  AIRCRAFT 
A  NECESSITY 


HON.  JIM  UGKTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing,  along  with  25  of  our  colleagues, 
legislation  to  require  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  to  implement  regulations  to 
protect  infants  and  toddlers  on  airtine  flights. 

When  current  safety  standards  for  seat  belts 
were  imposed  on  airiine  passengers,  infants 
and  toddlers  under  age  2  were  overiooked.  At 
ttiat  time,  it  was  not  customary  for  small  chil- 
dren to  fJy.  However,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  chiklren  now  fly  annually.  They  de- 
serve the  same  protection  given  to  adults. 

This  legislatkin  was  introduced  last  year, 
and  was  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Public  Wortcs  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  measure  is  very  simple.  It  merely  di- 
rects the  FAA  to  come  up  with  regulatnns  re- 
quiring an  acceptable  form  of  restraint  for  in- 
fants and  children  wtio  are  too  small  to  be 
adequately  protected  by  adult  seat  belts.  Ttie 
FAA  can,  through  testing,  determine  the  best 
form  of  restraint  to  require.  Currently,  how- 
ever, all  child  restraint  on  the  market  since 
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1987  approved  for  use  in  automobiles  also  are 
already  approved  for  use  in  aircraft. 

Furthermore,  since  the  majority  of  U.S.  air- 
lines already  permit  the  free  use  of  vacant 
seats  for  children  under  age  2,  many  children 
could  continue  to  fly  for  free.  The  Air  Trans- 
port Association  estimates  over  95  percent  of 
all  flights  currently  fly  less  than  full,  so  vacant 
seats  would  be  available  on  many  flights. 

This  measure  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants,  the  Aviation 
Consumer  Action  Project,  and  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  safety 
measure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

II,  the  people  of  Japan  may  remove  a  psycho- 
logical obstacle  to  a  full  and  effective  role  in 
world  affairs. 


A  NEW  CONTRIBUTION  BY  JAPAN 
TO  THE  ALLIED  EFFORT  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Govemment  of  Japan  has  de- 
cided to  send  vessels  of  the  Maritime  Self-De- 
fense  Forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  order  to 
search  for  and  clear  mines  strewn  by  the  Iraqi 
military.  This  is  an  unprecedented  event,  the 
first  deployment  of  Japanese  military  person- 
nel outside  of  the  home  islands  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  It  marks  a  new 
stage  in  Japan's  effort  to  undertake  some  of 
the  burdens  of  collective  defense,  and  so 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  international  com- 
munity. Japan's  action  is  all  the  more  appre- 
ciated because  it  was  taken  in  the  absence  of 
external  pressure. 

It  is  no  secret  that  both  ttie  Japanese  public 
and  Japan's  Asian  neighbors  are  wary  that  the 
history  of  Japanese  military  expansionism  may 
repeat  itself.  Yet  the  1990's  are  not  the 
1930's.  Japan's  own  democratic  govemment 
and  its  alliance  with  America  will  ensure  that 
Its  limited  use  of  the  self-defense  forces  will 
be  done  responsibly  and  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Even  those  wtio  migfit  be  anxious  about  this 
actk>n  shoukj  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
noncombat  deployment  such  as  this  and  the 
offensive  projection  of  military  power.  So  long 
as  Japan  acts  in  concert  with  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  support  of  the  common 
defense,  no  country  need  fear  a  threat  to  its 
security.  Nor  is  it  justified  for  any  neighboring 
govemment  to  use  Japan's  deployment  to  fan 
the  flames  of  nationalism  for  internal  politiral 
purposes.  The  use  of  military  forces  in  this 
way  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  militarism. 

To  be  sure,  the  Japanese  public  may  well 
be  anxious  about  the  dispatch  of  mine- 
sweepers to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet  I  hope  that 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  mission 
will  give  my  Japanese  friends  confidence  that 
such  deployments,  deckjed  by  a  democratk: 
govemment,  will  be  conducted  responsiNy.  I 
also  hope  that  the  Japanese  will  conclude 
that,  because  these  actions  are  taken  in  de- 
fense of  workj  peace,  they  are  consistent  with 
Japan's  constitutk>n.  Pert^aps,  60  years  after 
the  Mukden  inckjent,  50  years  after  Peart  Har- 
bor, arxj  46  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CIRCLE  OF 
POISON  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  MKE  SYNAK 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Congressmen  Leon  Panetta  arxJ 
Dan  Glickman  and  our  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Circle  of  Poison 
Prevention  Act. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. In  May  of  1989  I  hekj  a  hearing  in  my 
Environment,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  uncontrolled  export  of 
unregistered  pestk:kjes.  According  to  GAG 
testimony  at  the  hearing,  because  of  loopholes 
in  the  law,  foreign  governments  seldom  got 
notified  of  shipments  of  unregistered  pes- 
tk:ides  from  the  United  States,  the  only  protec- 
tion they  were  offered  under  our  pestKide 
laws. 

The  global  pestk;ides  market  has  doubled  in 
the  last  10  years  and  U.S.  exports  accounted 
for  one-quarter  of  the  worid's  supply.  But 
sadly,  many  importing  countries  simply  doni 
have  the  resources  or  expertise  to  regulate 
the  chemicals  they  are  shipped. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  survey  of 
115  countries  whk:h  I  released  at  my  1989 
hearing,  many  nations,  especially  in  the  Third 
Worid,  lacked  the  at>ility  to  assure  safe  pes- 
tk;ide  practices.  Their  inadequate  programs 
may  be  a  threat  to  the  health  of  farmworkers 
and  the  environment  in  those  foreign  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  they  may  also  be  a  threat 
to  Amerrcan  consunf>ers  when  foods  containing 
residues  of  tanned  products  are  imported 
back  into  the  United  States.  Even  worse,  GAO 
and  congressional  investigations  show  that 
high  rates  of  violations  of  our  current  pesticide 
laws  commonly  occur. 

Even  with  a  flawed  inspection  system,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  reports  ttiat  5 
percent  of  imported  products  contain  residues 
of  pestickjes  not  registered  for  ttiat  use  in  ttie 
United  States.  For  son>e  commodities  that 
FDA  has  found  significantly  higher  levels.  For 
instance,  ttie  FDA  has  found  14  percent  of 
cat)bage  imports  had  violations. 

But  our  current  export  system  affects  more 
than  just  the  safety  and  quality  of  foreign  agri- 
culture. American  famriers  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  when  ttiey  see  foreign  producers  conrv 
peting  against  them  using  chemk^ls  that  ttiey 
can1  use  here.  And  American  consumers 
have  a  right  to  be  angry  ttiat  almost  no  foreign 
agricultural  products  get  tested  at  our  borders. 
In  fact,  many  residues  are  almost  untestable 
unless  inspectors  know  in  advance  to  watch 
for  them  at  the  point  of  entry  into  the  United 
States.  Without  accurate  and  complete  EPA 
pestk:kJe  export  informatkm,  shared  with  ottier 
Federal  agencies  and  foreign  govemments, 
tx)rder  inspections  may  be  almost  meaning- 
less. 

While  EPA  has  attempted  to  correct  some 
of  these  problems  since  my  subcommittee's 
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hearing,  the  agency's  changes  doni  go  far 
enough.  Only  one  solutkxi  will  work — a  prohi- 
k)ition  on  the  export  of  unregistered  and 
tinned  pestk;kjes,  except  for  limited  exemp- 
tions for  research  and  medk^al  purposes.  But 
this  step  requires  new  legislation — ttie  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today. 

However,  putting  controls  on  banned  or  un- 
registered products  is  not  enough.  For  that 
reason,  our  biW  includes  new  requirements  on 
the  export  of  "restricted  use"  pestkades,  the 
most  hazardous  types  of  products  whch  are 
legally  used  here  in  ttie  United  States.  We 
give  foreign  govemments  the  opportunity  to 
object  in  advance  to  shipments  of  these  prod- 
ucts based  on  prior  informed  consent  This 
contrasts  with  EPA's  polwy,  whk:h  gives  no 
special  protections  against  restricted  use  pes- 
tk;ides  and  limits  notice  provisions  solely  to 
foreign  purchasers. 

We  also  tighten  up  requirements  on  ttie  irv 
formatk)n  supplied  to  EPA  by  exporters  so  that 
ttie  Agency  can  adequately  polk»  compliance 
with  the  law.  Under  our  bHil,  export  labels 
whk;h  specify  directk)ns  for  safe  and  legal  use 
must  also  t>e  written  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
porting country  and  contain  all  the  language 
whk:h  woukj  be  contained  on  U.S.  labels. 

In  additk>n,  the  bill  reduces  the  kinds  of  data 
whk;h  can  t>e  withhekJ  from  ttie  public  as  corv 
fidential  txjsiness  information  and  sets  up  a 
strict  notification  scheme  to  let  foreign  govem- 
ments know  of  important  EPA  pestkxJe  regu- 
latory decisions. 

Finally,  not  only  is  ttie  t)tll  important  for  pro- 
tecting our  own  farmers  and  consumers  and 
ttiose  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  also  essential 
for  protecting  the  good  name  of  ttie  United 
States.  We  shoukJ  not  be  sending  abroad 
ttiose  products  whch  we  tiave  determined  are 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  our  own  citzens  or 
to  the  environment. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BEVERLY 
MILTON  HARGROVE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulatkjns  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Dr.  B.  Milton  Har- 
grove. 

Beveriy  Milton  Hargrove,  minister  of  Galilee 
United  MettxxJist  Church,  Englewood,  NJ,  has 
been  noted  throughout  his  ministry  for  his  gen- 
uine interest  and  ttie  well-being  of  his  parish- 
ioners, as  well  as  his  F>artk:ipatk)n  in  innova- 
tive community-based  programs,  especially 
ttiose  that  tienefit  our  youth.  His  most  recent 
contritxjtion  can  be  seen  through  his  leading 
Galilee  in  the  support  of  the  newty  dedicated 
African-American  Resource  Studies  Center  at 
Teaneck  High  School.  This  much  needed  facil- 
ity is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  area  and  will 
benefit  not  only  the  youth  but  the  community 
as  a  wtiole. 

A  tong  time  champkxi  of  community  im- 
provement. Dr.  Hargrove  has  supported  and 
tielped  in  the  development  of  programs  such 
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as  the  Head  Start 


Program.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Aisociation  of  Religious  Orga- 
nizations in  Ptairfield,  NJ,  arxj  has  worked 
which  makes  provisions  for 
food  and  clothing  ^  needy  families. 

Dr.  Hargrove  is  B  charter  niember  in  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  of  Charles- 
ton, WV,  arxJ  Is  a  merrbet  of  the  Juvenile 
Conference  Comitiittee  of  Montclair,  NJ.  He 
serves  as  preside^  of  the  Blaci<  Clergy  Coun- 
cil of  Englewood  ^xj  vicinity  and  is  associated 
such  as  the  YMCA, 
USA,  Urban  League,  Alco- 
and  the  Bergen  County 
Dr.  Hargrove  has  been 
ta  Beta  chapter  of  Omega 
Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  I  John  A.  Holmes  Lodge  No. 
89  Free  and  AcoBCted  Masons.  Prince  Hall  af- 
filiation, and  the  RJ>tary  Qub. 

On  both  ttte  gerteral  arxJ  annual  conference 
levels.  Dr.  Hargrove  served  as  district  super- 
interxtont  for  the  rlorttiem  district  of  the  North- 
em  New  Jersey  lAnnual  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  from  1972  to  1978. 
He  has  pastored  ih  various  churches  through- 
out Marytarxj,  P^rwisylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  Jersey. 


with    orgamzai 
NAACP.  CORE 
hoNcs  ArKXiyi 
Council  of  Chur( 
active  in  the  Nu 


Is    married    to    ttie    former 
Baltimore  and  is  ttie  father 
William 


Dr.    Hargrove 
Blanche  S.  Day  ol 
of  six;  Gayle,  Rutli,  Vera,  Beverly 
and  John. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  km  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  exc«  ptk>nal  man  arxJ  extend  rrry 
best  wishes  to  him 


LNVESTIGATIC  N 
DEAL  MADE 
LEASE  OF 
TAGES 


Mr.  TRAFICANTt 
that  in  1980,  then 


hekj  captive  by 
Ronald  Reagan 
crooked  events  in 


OF        POSSIBLE 

FOR    TIME    OF    RE- 

52     AMERICAN     HOS- 


HON.  JAME<  A.  IHAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  could  it  be, 
t^reskJential  candklate  Ron- 
akj  Reagan  and  A]  atollah  Khomeini  of  Iran  cut 
a  deal  to  prevent  t  le  release  of  52  Americans 
lanian  revolutk}naries7  Did 
(ngineer  one  of  the  most 
American  political  history  to 
guarantee  his  vKt^  In  the  1980  Presidential 
electmn?  Was  th^  telkxi  PreskJent  guilty  of 
making  yet  ancXhet  deal  with  ttie  Mullahs?  Ru- 
mors have  been  circulating  about  this  conten- 
tnn  for  ttw  past  de  cade.  Now,  editorials  in  our 
Natnn's  leading  newspapers  arvj  ranking  poiit- 
nal  figures  from  ttje  Carter  administration  are 
suggesting  ttwse  rumors  to  be  vaikl.  I  say  It  is 
lime  for  the  truth  n  be  known. 

As  a  result,  I  an|  introducing  legislatkKi  urg- 
ing Congress  to  i^iitiate  an  investigatkxi  into 
the  possibiMy  that  ia  deal  was  struck  between 
RonaM  Reagan  and  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Such 
a  deal  wouM  ha^e  delayed  the  release  of 
Amencans    hostajes    in    Iran    in    order    to 


errterass  then  Pr  sident  Jimmy  Carter,  and, 
therefore,  favoraity  influerwe  Reagan's 
the  1980  Presktentiai  elec- 
say  that  if  st,  ch  a  deal  actually  occurred, 
it  shaH  go  do  Ml  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
derhanded and  deyious  potitnal  events  in  our 
Naten's  history. 


chances  of  winnin( 
tk)a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Such  a  devious  manipulation  of  ttie  Amer- 
ican political  process  can  not  go 
uninvestigated.  The  history  of  the  Reagan  era 
must  be  written  correctly,  and  if  Reagan  used 
such  a  despk:able  tactk;  to  get  into  ttie  White 
House  then  It  must  be  brought  forward  so  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  know  ttie 
true  nature  of  America's  40th  President.  More- 
over, this  investigation  will  go  a  long  way  in 
exercising  the  stigma  of  non-action  that  sur- 
rounds the  Carter  Presidency  due  to  Carter's 
supposed  lnat)ility  to  get  the  hostages  re- 
leased. Also,  if  any  legal  wrong  doings  should 
in  fact  be  discovered,  tfien  those  who  are 
guilty  must  be  forced  to  pay. 

In  order  to  txing  atx>ut  such  hearings,  my 
bill  calls  for  "a  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ttiat  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  stiould  immediately  begin  an  irv 
vestigation  of  the  possible  deal  t>etween  the 
Committee  to  Elect  then  Presidential  car>- 
dkjate  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Govemment  of 
Iran  to  hokj  up  the  release  of  hostages  until 
after  the  1980  Presklential  election."  The  ap- 
propriate committees  will  then  engage  in  hear- 
ings and  calling  forward  of  witnesses  that  they 
deem  appropriate  in  order  to  secure  the  facts 
surrounding  the  possibility  of  a  deal  t>etween 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  I 
strongly  urge  all  Members  wtio  are  concerned 
with  obtaining  ttie  truth  concerning  ttiese 
events  to  support  this  legislatk}n. 


URBAN  LEAGUE  OF  BALTIMORE 
RECOGNIZES  MARTIN  RESNICK 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Urban 
League  of  Baltimore  recently  recognized  a 
very  special  man  and  ctose  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Martin  Resnick. 

Having  known  Marty  for  many  years,  I  have 
devetoped  a  great  respect  and  admiratkjn  for 
him  as  a  close  friend  and  as  a  man  who  ex- 
emplifies the  American  dream.  With  just  a 
small  savings  account,  some  nroney  txxrowed 
from  friends,  and  a  loan  from  ttie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Marty  Resnick  developed 
ttie  Nation's  largest  catering  ctiain  of  its  type. 

In  additkm  to  his  catering  txjsiness,  he  is 
also  a  partner  of  ARA  Food  Servk:es'  conces- 
sion at  Memorial  Stadium.  An  accomplished 
txisinessman,  Marty  served  on  the  txiard  of 
ttie  Small  Business  Administration  and  was 
honored  in  1972  as  their  first  place  "Man  of 
ttie  Year"  for  the  Northeast  region  and  second 
place  nationally. 

However,  Marty  Is  also  well  known  for  his 
dedKatnn  and  commitment  to  many  civw  or- 
ganizatnns.  He  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Woodholme  Country  Club,  he  Is  a 
secretary  of  ttie  University  of  Maryland  Foun- 
datkxi.  serves  as  president  of  the  Presidents' 
Club  of  Baltimore,  and  is  a  merrb&r  of  Temple 
Otieb  Stiakxn.  He  is  a  member  of  ttie  board 
of  regents  of  Morgan  State  University  and  a 
member  of  ttie  corporate  committee  for  ttie 
Decade  of  Deciskm  Phase  II  of  Loyola  Col- 
lege. 
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The  list  continues,  as  he  is  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Signal  13  Foundatron,  Baltimore  City  Polfce 
Department.  He  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Baltimore  County  Chamber  of  Conrv 
merce  and  a  past  cochalrman  of  fundraisers 
for  St.  Frances  Academy  and  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  He  serves  as  puWk;  rela- 
tions chairman  for  the  East  BattinrKjre  Citizens 
Committee,  and  lastly,  there  is  ttie  Yeshiva  in 
Jenjsalem  that  t)ears  the  name  "the  Cohen- 
Resntek  Women's  Hebrew  Institute." 

Marty's  list  of  activities  and  Involvement  in 
the  community  and  charities  is  truly  too  nu- 
merous to  provide  a  complete  list.  In  fact, 
thanks  to  his  many  commitments  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  former  Mayor  William  DonakJ 
Schaefer  proclaimed  June  24,  1981,  as  "Mar- 
tin ResnkJk's  Day  in  Baltinx)re." 

I  find  it  particulariy  intriguing  that  ttiose  who 
have  enjoyed  terrific  success,  as  in  the  case 
of  Marty  Resnk:k,  and  have  developed  their 
success  from  relatively  humble  beginnings,  al- 
ways seem  to  maintain  ttiat  close  contact  with 
the  people  and  communities  in  which  their 
success  flourished.  Marty  Resnk*  has  never 
forgotten  the  community  nor  Its  people. 
Thanks  to  his  civk:-minded  work,  he  has  not 
only  made  Baltimore  and  ttie  State  of  Mary- 
land a  tietter  place  In  which  to  live,  he  has 
made  this  a  better  Nation  as  well. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  to  judge  one  by  his  mone- 
tary or  material  wealth.  However,  those  wtx) 
are  truly  blessed  are  ttiose  wtio  possess  a 
wealth  of  character  and  spirit.  Martin  Resnick 
has  an  atxindant  wealth  of  ctiaracter  and 
warmth  ttiat  is  clearty  evkJent  in  all  he  has 
done.  It  is  with  great  respect  and  admiration 
ttiat  I  commend  Martin  Resnick  on  his  recogni- 
tion by  the  Urtsan  League  of  Baltimore. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  Marty's  speech  to  the  Urtsan  League 
and  woukt  like  to  sut>mit  It  into  ttie  Congres- 
SI04AL  Record.  I  feel  his  speech  gives  a 
greater  insight  to  Martin  Resnick.  His  speech 
is  as  follows: 

Urban  League  Speech 

Thank  you  to  Urban  Lea^e,  It's  Board, 
It's  Chairman,  Ken  Miller.  Odessa  Dorkins, 
Roger  Lyons— President. 

For  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  this 
evening  and  this  very  exceptional  award. 

It  Is  particularly  rewarding  to  me  for  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Urban 
League  for  5  years  In  helping  to  plan  this 
event. 

I  know  of  the  wonderful  work  that  they  do 
and  the  need — the  ever  growing  need  of  It's 
mission:  "Securing  equal  opportunity  for 
all". 

Very  simple  words.  Rights  that  are  guaran- 
teed to  us.  But  yet  so  difficult  to  secure. 

I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  program 
and  to  share  it  with  men  like  Senator  Clar- 
ence Blount  and  the  late  Stanley  Solllns. 

Just  listen  to  some  of  the  names  of  past 
honorees:  Henry  Butta,  Alan  Hoblitzell.  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  Jr.,  Senator  Matliias, 
Vlctorine  Adams,  George  McGowen,  Jim 
Rouse,  Paren  Mitchell,  Walter  Sonoheim. 
Rabai  Saltzman,  Senator  P.  Sarbanes.  Re- 
becca Carroll. 

I  just  don't  tliink  I  deserve  to  lie  on  this 
honor  roll. 

I  know  personally  these  men  and  women 
and  their  numerous  contributions. 

I  am  not  trying  to  play  at  being  humble.  I 
am  a  proud  man.  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
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family,    our    loyal 


ment,    our    wonderful 
fHends,  our  business. 

I  brag  about  them  all  the  time.  So  I  don't 
mind  bragging.  But  I  feel,  somehow, 
undeserving  of  this  honor. 

Why  do^ou  reward  a  person  for  just  taking 
care  of  their  responsibilities?  For  just  doing 
what's  right? 

When  God  blesses  you  with  so  much  you 
have  a  duty,  an  obligation,  to  give  back  to 
the  community — some — just  some  of  what 
they— the  people  have  given  to  you. 

1  am  sure  you  heard  the  expression,  "He's 
a  self  made  man."  Well,  1  have  heard  of  him 
but  I  have  never  seen  him. 

1  don't  know  of  any.  Everyone  has  had 
someone  who  has  helped  them  climb  the  lad- 
der of  success.  In  my  case  I  had  a  lot  of  help. 

But  there  were  four  who  Influenced  me  to 
the  most  three  are  women;  the  fourth  is  my 
father. 

My  Father  Louis  Resnick,  taught  me — 

1.  About  ethics  in  business; 

2.  The  importance  of  the  customer; 

3.  The  need  to  have  happy  employees; 

4.  To  never  forget  who  made  you  and 
helped  you  become  successful; 

5.  To  give  back  to  the  community  your 
time  and  efforts; 

6.  Importance  of  being  charitable  after  you 
take  care  of  your  family; 

7.  To  help  those  In  need; 

8.  He  gave  me  a  good  name  with  a  great 
reputation; 

9.  Gave  me  a  feeling  of  confidence:  and 

10.  A  sense  of  security. 

I  believe:  Behind  every  successful  man 
there  is  a  woman.  It  could  be  a  wife,  mother, 
or  grandmother. 

In  my  case  If  every  I  truly  reach  that  goal 
I  must  give  credit  to  all  three — 

My  Grandmother: 

1.  Made  me  believe  in  myself; 

2.  Instilled  in  me  the  feeling  I  can  do,  and 

3.  I  can  be  anything  I  want; 

4.  Always  praised  me; 

5.  Told  me  how  good  I  was; 

6.  Told  everyone  "I  didn't  have  a  lazy  bone 
in  my  body." 

My  Mother,  truly  an  Incredible  Woman: 
I  have  often  said  "after  she  was  born.  God 
threw  away  the  mold." 
She  was: 

1.  Always  there  to  assist; 

2.  Gave  me  guidance  and  advice; 

3.  Worked  side  by  side  with  us  for  many 
years,  started  our  business; 

4.  With  Thalia— They  were  my  first  cooks. 
My  Incomparable  Wife  Thalia: 

Always  there  beside  me:  The  hard  times. 
The  lean  times,  shares  the  good  times. 
Helped  me  in  everthlng  I  have  ever  done,  en- 
couraged me! 

She  is  the  Best:  The  best  wife,  mother. 
Grandmother  a  man  could  dream  for. 

We  grew  up  together — (1)  Elementary 
School;  (2)  Teachers;  (3)  Jr.  Prom;  (4)  Sr. 
Prom. 

Thalia  was:  my  cook,  secretary,  purchas- 
ing agent.  She  is:  my  bus.  partner,  wife, 
lover  and  my  friend. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Harold  Goldsmith,  a 
brother  of  a  good  friend  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  at  the  age  of  48. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  founders  of  the 
Merry-Go-Round  Apparel  Stores. 

Most  of  you  probably  did  not  know  him. 
Harold  was  a  very  private  person  and  most  of 
what  he  did  and  gave  was  done  quietly  and 
anonymously. 

Sure  he  gave  and  helped  organizations  but 
he  gave  and  did  just  as  much  to  individuals 
in  need  and  he  gave  of  himself. 

He  practiced  the  Urban  League  creed. 
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He  provided:  employment,  job  training, 
educations  and  housing  to  ttie  disadvan- 
taged. 

He  spoke  out  about  Issues  that  adversely 
affected  blacks,  minorities,  and  the  poor. 

He  had  no  tolerance  for  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

He  may  have  died  at  an  early  age  but  his 
deeds  and  memory  and  the  wonderful  things 
he  did  for  people  will  live  on. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  know  the  name  Henry 
Knott,  Sr. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  as  well  as  many  oth- 
ers in  this  state. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  is  a  legend  In  his  own 
life  and  a  man  who  will  leave  his  own  legacy. 

Not  for  how  much  money  he  made,  but  for 
what  he  did  with  it  to  help  others. 

There  was  a  story  I  heard  and  he  later  con- 
firmed about  a  funeral  he  attenc.ed  for  one  of 
his  wealthy  friends. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  cemetery  he  over- 
heard two  women  talking.  One  woman  said 
to  the  other,  "1  wonder  how  much  money  he 
left." 

Henry  walked  over  to  them  and  said  "He 
left  it  all".  It's  not  so  much  how  much 
money  you  make,  made  or  left. 

I  don't  think  it's  about  money  at  all.  It's 
more  important  to  know  what  you  do  in  your 
lifetime  today  will  leave  its  mark. 

To  know  that  you  have  affected  and  made 
a  difference  in  other  peoples  lives. 

That  you  have  made  this  place  a  better 
place  to  live  for  your  family  friends,  neigh- 
bors. 

Just  to  name  a  few  who  live  by  this  creed: 

(1)  The  Mitchells,  Juanlta  and  Clarence; 

(2)  Myerhoffs; 

(3)  Parks; 

(4)  Mechanics,  Morris  and  Clarrise; 

(5)  Haysberts, 

(6)  Blausteins; 

(7)  Qullle, 

(8)  Grasmick, 

(9)  Penderhuse; 

(10)  Knotts; 

(11)  Patarakis; 

(12)  Rouse; 

(13)  Adams,  Victorlne  and  Willie. 

I  am  a  proud  man.  I  want  my  family  to  be 
as  proud  of  me  as  I  am  of  them.  Thalia  and 
I  want  them  to  be  proud  of  the  Resnick 
name. 

To  know  that  (we)  their  iwrents  have  made 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  needed  our  help. 

That  we  are  respected  and  cared  for  by  our 
peers  and  friends. 

That  we  greatly  enjoy  and  benefit  emo- 
tionally from  the  good  that  we  do  and  the 
people  we  help. 

We  want  to  do  and  give  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

We  want  to  see  the  happiness  in  their  faces 
in  their  smiles. 

We  want  to  share  in  their  good  times. 

We  will  be  by  their  side  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

We  want  to  do  this  while  we  are  alive. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  see  in  our  lifetime 
the  benefits  of  our  lifelong  efforts. 

We  want  to  instill  in  them  the  same  feel- 
ings of  confidence,  security  and  self  worth 
that  my  family  Instilled  in  us. 

We  want  them  to  know  how  important  it  is 
and  how  good  they  will  feel  when  they  share 
their  good  fortune  with  those  less  fortunate 
or  in  need  of  help. 

Throughout  our  lives  most  of  us  become 
collectors:  Old  love  letters,  comic  books,  an- 
tiques, fine  art,  stamps,  coins,  magazines, 
and  yes,  some  even  money. 

Most  of  us  work  hard  to  be  successful  and 
to  achieve. 
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But  when  it's  all  over  how  will  you  be  re- 
membered? For  your  collectibles?  I  doubt  It! 
1  believe  it  will  be  for  your  deeds. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febniary  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  25,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  for  Families  and  the  Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
homeless  mentally  ill  people,  and  S.  62, 
to  require  all  States  through  their 
Medicaid  program  to  develop  and  im- 
plement mobile  out- reach  teams  that 
would  bring  homeless  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple to  assessment  and  referral  centers. 

SI>-215 
9:45  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    and 
evaluate   global    warming   on    climate 
change  and  other  environmental  con- 
sequences of  energy  strategies. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  713,  to  reform 
the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
to  improve  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions, to  reform  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  as  to  the  activities  in 
which  that  industry  may  engage,  to 
consolidate  the  regulatory  structure 
for  depository  institutions,  and  to  re- 
capitalize the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Agring  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
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Older 
and 


Ameridans  Act.  focusing-  on  home 
community  based  long-term  care. 

SD-430 


10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Humaii 
Education.    Arts . 
committee 
To  resume 
tlon  authori^ng 
the  Higher 


hea  rings 


on  proposed  legisla- 
funds  for  programs  of 
Education  Act. 

SD-562 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  heirings 
pos&ls  to  stnngthen 
cusing  on  haqeas 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operatlobs 
To  hold  hearinf^ 
tlmates  for 
assistance, 
ment  issues 


and  : 


Banldng,  Housing 
To  hold 
Lawrence  B. 
a  Member  of 
the  Federal 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
focusing  on  AID  manage- 
reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

and  Urban  Affairs 

heariilgs  on  the  nomination  of 

^indsey.  of  Virginia,  to  be 

the  Board  of  Governors  of 

I^serve  System. 

SD-538 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

f)scal  year  1992  for  certain 

focusing  on  A-12  fol- 


progTims 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natuhil 
Water  and  Power 
To  hold  hearing 
conditions  fo* 
water  from  t|e 
California. 


Select  on  Indian 
To  hold  oversigjht 
of  the  Supre^' 
V.  Reina  on 
tice  in  Indlai 
legislation  tc 
tribal 

nal  Jurisdiction 
on  reservatlo  a 


goverr  ments 


9:00  a.m. 

Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  heart  n  fs 
providing  foi 
recmploymer  t 


9:30  a.m. 

CoRimerce.  Sciecice 
To  resume  heiirtngs 
ance  compan; ' 


Resources 
and    Humanities    Sub- 


MAY7 


on  legislative  pro- 
crime  control,  fo- 
corpus  reform. 

SD-226 


IMAY8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcomiiilttee 
To  hold  heart n|rs 
tlmates  for 
defense 
low-on  Issues 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings 
tlmates  for  f  seal 
tlonal  Space 
Aeronautics  i 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

year  1992  for  the  Na- 

[^ouncil.  and  the  National 

Space  Administration. 

SD-138 


I  nd 


Resources 
Subcommittee 

on  S.  484,  to  establish 

the  sale  and  delivery  of 

Central  Valley  Project, 


SD-366 
Affairs 

hearings  on  the  impact 
e  Court's  ruling  in  Duro 
the  administration  of  jus- 
country  and  on  proposed 
reaffirm  the  authority  of 
to  exercise  criml- 
over  all  Indian  people 
lands. 

SRr4«5 


MAY  9 


on  proposed  legislation 
veterans  education  and 
rights. 

SRr^ia 


and  Transportation 
to  examine  insur- 
insolvency. 

SR^253 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research  and  Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  in  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570.  to  implement 
a  national  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subtitle  B  of  Title  V,  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act. 

SRr-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  officials  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR^253 
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2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoui-ces 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711, 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  Impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  and  H.R.  355.  to  re- 
vise the  Reclamation  States  Drought 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127,  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SRr-418 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 
consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
regulate  environmental  quality  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,    to   receive   a   repxirt 

from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 

current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 

pending  administrative  business. 

SRr-301 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Etoergry. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg'et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Forelgm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SI>-138 

MAY  22 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergry  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR-222 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
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2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  information  serv- 
ices. 

SRr485 

JUNE  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Duro  v.  Relna  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Indian  country  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reaffirm  the  au- 
thority of  tribal  governments  to  exer- 
cise criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  In- 
dian people  on  reservation  lands. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  affected 
State  in  which  the  project  Is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SBr-418 
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JUNE  18 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR^2S3 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  Insur- 
ance Industry. 

SD-312 

JUNE  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  flraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance Industry. 

SD-342 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budgret  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 


POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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April  25,  1991 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iursday,  ApHl  25,  1991 


The  House  met 
The    Chaplain. 
Ford.  D.D 


at  11  a.m. 
Rev.    James    David 
offerid  the  following  pray- 


ea:h 


er: 

Gracious  God 
to  bear  the  burdens 
their  souls,  so  wf 
will   be   with 
them  in  the  deptl  i 
Your  comforting 
that  so   often 
spirit   and   may 
minister  to  each 
may  be.  We  place 
You  together  wi 
of  our  own  hearts 
pray.  Amen. 


IS  You  have  promised 

of  people  and  heal 

pray  that  Your  spirit 

person   and   touch 

s  of  their  hearts.  May 

love  quiet  the  fears 

overwhelm   the   human 

Your    healing    power 

person  as  their  need 

these  petitions  before 

the  secret  petitions 

In  Your  name,  we 


Ih 


JOURNAL 

The  Chair  has  exam- 

of  the  last  day's  pro- 

anliounces  to  the  House 


THE 

The  SPEAKER 
ined  the  Journal 
ceedings  and 
his  approval  therfeof. 

Pursuant  to  cla  use  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approi  ed 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


Will  the  gentleman 

Mexico    [Mr.    Richardson] 

ird    and    lead    the 

Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

RICHARDSON  led  the  Pledge  of 


The  SPEAKER 
from    New 
please    come 
House  in  the 

Mr 
Allegriance  as  follows 

I   pledge   allegia  ice 
United  States  of  Ai  neri 
lie  for  which  it  star  ds 
indivisible,  with  lil  erty 


PERMISSION 
SCIENCE, 
NOLOGY    TO 
H.R.        1988. 
NAUTICS 
TRATION 
IZATION  ACT 


Mr.     BROWN 
unanimous 
tee  on  Science, 
may  have  until 
to  file  a  late 
National 
ministration 
Act  of  1991. 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
California? 

Mr.  RHODES, 
the  right  to  obj 
tleman   from 
and  ask  him  if 
cleared  by  the 
sylvania  [Mr 
ity. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to   the    Flag   of   the 
ca,  and  to  the  Repub- 
one  nation  under  God. 
and  justice  for  all. 


FpR    COMMITTEE    ON 
SfACE,       AND      TECH- 
FILE     REPORT     ON 
NATIONAL       AERO- 
ANt)    SPACE    ADMINIS- 
LTIYEAR     AUTHOR- 
OF  1991 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

consfent  that  the  Commit- 

l>pace,  and  Technology 

11  p.m.,  April  25,  1991, 

report  on  H.R.  1988,  the 

Aeronautics   and   Space   Ad- 

Mifltiyear  Authorization 

Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentlennan    from 


(iCt 
CiLl 


Vlr.  Speaker,  reserving 

t,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

ifornia   [Mr.   Brown] 

his  request  has  been 

gentleman  from  Penn- 

Wi  .LKER]  from  the  minor- 


ship  are  orchestrating.  I  demand  that 
they  publicly  apologize  to  Mr.  Schumer 
for  this  insult.  And  I  demand  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
other  members  of  the  gun  lobby  repudi- 
ate this  ad  and  this  type  of  cheap  dis- 
tortion. That  is  the  least  that  they  can 
do. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  805 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  deleted 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  805,  to 
restore  the  effectiveness  of  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VINDICTIVE  CAMPAIGNING  ON  THE 
BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ' 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  the  most  offensive  and  disgust- 
ing personal  attacks  on  a  Member  of 
Congress  that  I  have  seen  during  my  16 
years  in  Washington. 

An  organization  which  calls  itself 
Jews  for  the  Preservation  of  Firearms 
Ownership  placed  an  ad  in  the  April  19 
issue  of  Gun  Week  condemning  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Schumer],  for  his  leadership  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  Brady  bill. 

The  headline  in  this  scurrilous  piece 
of  trash  reads  "Most  Jews  Are  Not  Stu- 
pid or  Pro  Criminal  *  *  *  But  Charles 
Schumer  is  Both."  The  ad  goes  on  to 
call  Mr.  Schumer  a  freedom-hater  who 
promotes  anti-Semitism  and  tyranny. 

Kir.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  dis- 
reputable organization  is  the  one  pro- 
moting hatred  and  anti-Semitism  with 
its  outrageous  disregard  for  the  truth 
and  with  its  vicious  attack  on  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  the  Brady  bill  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  No  doubt  the  debate 
will  be  heated  and  emotions  will  run 
deep  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  That  is 
the  American  way. 

But  there  is  no  place  for  the  type  of 
vindictive  campaigrn  which  the  Jews  for 
the  Preservation  of  Firearms  Owner- 


ALSO 


RU-486:  NEW  BABY  POISON, 
RISK  TO  WOMEN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  French  Health 
Ministry  banned  the  use  of  RU-486,  the 
new  baby  poison,  for  women  who  are 
regular  smokers  or  are  older  than  35. 
This  action  followed  the  death  of  a  31- 
year-old  women  who  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack following  a  RU^86  abortion. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  serious 
maternal  health  consequences  have  oc- 
curred in  association  with  this  abor- 
tion drug.  Roussel-Uclaf,  the  company 
that  makes  RU-486,  had  warned  in 
April  1990  about  risk  factors  associated 
with  the  abortion  pill  following  two 
other  cases  of  heart  attacks  suffered  by 
women  who  used  it. 

Moreover,  a  recent  edition  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  News,  October  26,  1990, 
carried  a  story  headlining:  "Researcher 
Suggests  Side  Effects  of  RU^86  May  Be 
Underreported."  The  article  suggests  a 
significantly  higher  rate  of  complica- 
tions than  previously  reported  by  re- 
searchers affiliated  with  Roussel. 

Yet  even  Edouard  Sakis,  chairman  of 
Roussel-Uclaf,  has  admitted: 

As  abortifacient  procedures  go,  RU-486  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  use.  In  fact  it  is  nnuch  more 
complex  to  use  than  the  technique  of  vacu- 
um extraction  ...  a  woman  who  wants  to 
end  her  pregnancy  has  to  "live"  with  her 
abortion  for  at  least  a  week  using  this  tech- 
nique. It's  an  appalling  psychological  ordeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA  has  placed  RU- 
486  on  the  list  of  unapproved  drugs  that 
may  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  by  private  individuals  for  per- 
sonal use.  The  FDA  decision  is  correct 
and  prudent.  And  even  the  American 
Medical  Association  concurs. 

Last  November,  Dr.  P.  John  Seward 
of  the  AMA  told  a  House  subcommittee 
that  RU-486  poses  a  severe  risk  to  pa- 
tients unless  the  drug  is  administered 
as  part  of  a  complete  treatment  plan 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician. 

Despite  these  warnings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  abortion  lobby  is  obsessed  with 
forcing  widespread  distribution  of  this 
new  baby  poison.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
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grave  disservice  to  American  women — 
and,  indeed,  women  worldwide — not  to 
mention  unborn  babies  for  whom  it  is 
almost  always  lethal. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS  FOR  PROGRAM  FOR 
NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  138)  authorizing  the  pres- 
entation of  a  program  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  in  connection  with  National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Savage]  to  explain 
his  request. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  a  unique  pro- 
gram on  the  Capitol  Grounds  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  this  year.  The  pro- 
gram, to  occur  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month,  would  be  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
acting  through  such  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate.  The  pro- 
gram would  include  demonstrations  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  of  a  variety  of 
sporting  and  fitness  events  including 
ice  skating,  basketball,  and  aerobics. 

Preparations  for  the  programs  would 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such 
conditions  as  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Capitol  Police  Board  may 
prescribe,  except  that  non-Federal 
sponsors  shall  assume  full  responsibil- 
ity for  all  expenses  and  liabilities  inci- 
dent to  all  activities  associated  with 
the  event. 

To  carry  out  the  program,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  sponsors  to 
erect  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  such  stage,  sound  amplifi- 
cation devices,  and  other  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
authorized  in  this  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  will  execute  a  license  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  any  organizations  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  This  license  will  set 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the 
event  is  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  physical  fitness  is  im- 
portant to  all  Americans  and,  there- 
fore, I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  the 


kickoff  event  to  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month  be  held  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
this  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  with  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  to  sponsor 
certain  activities  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  in  connection  with  National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 

This  program  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  and  will  kick  off 
May  as  National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month.  Exhibitions  "ill  take 
place  highlighting  various  physical  ac- 
tivities, such  as  karate  and  ice  skating. 
A  similar  program  will  also  be  held  on 
the  White  House  Grounds  that  day. 

I  want  to  make  an  important  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Under  this  resolution,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  execute  a 
license  with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  concerning  condi- 
tions under  which  event  is  to  take 
place.  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  be  required  to 
sign  the  permit  even  though  other  or- 
ganizations designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  primarily  responsible  for 
the  program.  The  Architect  may  also 
require  other  signatories  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Non-Federal  sponsors  will 
be  responsible  for  all  expenses  and  li- 
abilities associated  with  all  activities 
related  to  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  will  serve 
to  focus  attention  on  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  physical  fitness  for  all 
Americans.  I  urge  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  res.  138 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  on  May  1,  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
acting  through  such  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate,  may  present  a  pro- 
gram on  the  Capitol  grounds  in  connection 
with  National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month.  Preparations  for  the  program  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  may  prescribe,  except 
that  non-Federal  sponsors  shall  assume  full 
responsibility  for  all  expenses  and  liabilities 
incident  to  all  activities  associated  with  the 
event.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  sponsors  of  the  program  are  authorized 
to  erect  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
such  stage,  sound  amplification  devices,  and 
other  related  structures  and  equipment,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  program  and  are  au- 
thorized to  make  any  arrangements  that 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  program. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States-Mexico  free-trade  agree- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  important 
that  every  Member  keep  their  powder 
dry  on  this  issue.  On  May  1,  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  present  its  plan  on 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  con- 
cerns many  Members  have  raised:  the 
environmental  issue,  worker  rights,  job 
loss,  many  other  issues  that,  before 
taking  a  position,  Members  should 
carefully  examine  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  put  forward. 

We  must  remember  that  a  prosperous 
Mexico  will  be  able  to  deal  with  worker 
rights,  environmental  issues,  techno- 
logical growth,  a  lot  better,  and  this  is 
why  we  are  having  this  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  moving 
into  trading  blocs.  Europe  in  1992  is 
proceeding  on  its  own.  Asia.  We  should 
do  the  same  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is 
natural. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not 
turn  our  backs  on  a  Mexican  President 
who  very  realistically  is  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  his  country. 

Let  us  keep  our  powder  dry,  but  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  fast 
track  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
free-trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 


D  1110 

WYOMING  CITIZENS  LOOK  FOR 
COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  come  to  the  floor  for 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  to  talk  about 
common  sense  or  the  lack  of  it  here  in 
Washington.  Certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  breaches  of  common  sense  is 
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summary 


coniitituents 


Citizens 


our  lack 
budget. 

A  couple  of 
citizens 
expenses  of  the 
1990  to  my 
On  the  back  pag:^ 
Wyoming  to  let 
about  Federal 
and  how  to  help 

Mr.  Speaker, 
are  responding, 
and  phone  calls 
sick  and  tired 
who  are  tired 
Congress 
can  I  do  to  help 

I  believe  they 
by    supporting 
amendment  and 
supporting  a  li 
employees  in 
and.  most 
their  own  requests 
and  starting  to 
cise  restraint  in 

Congress  is  o 
glng  the  dog. 
we    think    is 
ready  to  start 
time  for  the 
constituents  on 
taxes.  It  is  timn 
the  Federal  budj  et 


of  8U(  cess  in  balancing  the 


\feeks  ago.  I  sent  this 
of  the  revenue  and 
i'ederal  Government  in 
in  Wyoming. 
I  asked  the  voters  in 
me  know  how  they  felt 
(ixpenses  and  spending 
;ontain  them. 
1  he  people  of  Wyoming 
I  am  receiving  letters 
from  people  who  are 
of  spending  attitudes, 
business  as  usual  in 
are  asking.   "What 
oontrol  costs?" 
are  helping  by  calling, 
the    balanced    budget 
the  line  item  veto,  by 
^it  on  the  number  of 
Federal  Government, 
by  examining 
for  Federal  funds 
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Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  in  reintro- 
ducing the  International  Parental  Kid- 
naping Crime  Act. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  mandate  criminal  pen- 
alties for  persons  abducting  children 
and  taking  them  overseas.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  that  this  bill  will 
soon  be  brought  before  the  full  House 
for  consideration. 

This  legislation  would  recognize 
international  kidnaping  as  a  felony, 
and  would  stipulate  criminal  punish- 
ments for  individuals  who  violate  the 
law.  Since  the  main  concern  lies  with 
children  who  are  taken  from  their  U.S. 
homes  to  foreign  countries,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  our  Government  establish 
criminal  penalties  to  deter  possible  ab- 
ductors. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  Congress- 
man Gekas  for  his  continued  efforts  to 
have  this  bill  finally  enacted.  With  its 
passage,  both  the  children  and  their 
parents  will  have  their  legal  rights  rep- 
resented on  a  much-needed  inter- 
national basis. 
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guage  was  put  into  the  committee  re- 
port asking  the  Department  to  with- 
hold imposition  of  this  inspection  fee. 
Yet  yesterday,  they  went  ahead  and 
promulgated.  I  think  it  is  entirely  un- 
fair to  single  out  one  State  with  a  user 
fee  that  was  not  even  authorized  by 
statute,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  support  my  legis- 
lation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
INSPECTION  USER  FEES  IN  HA- 
WAH 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  know  what  it  feels  like 
to  come  from  a  small  State  and  to  have 
only  two  Members,  but  I  feel  very 
much  put  out  today. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture promulgated  regulations  which 
in  essence  punish  only  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  a  ter- 
ritory, Puerto  Rico,  in  promulgating  a 
special  user  fee  for  agricultural  inspec- 
tions. 

Last  year  in  October,  when  we  adopt- 
ed the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  given 
authorization  to  impose  these  user  fees 
on  inspection  services  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  agricultural  community  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  only  to  affect 
international  travel.  So  in  looking  over 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to  come  up 
with  X20  million,  the  Department  has 
now  promulgated  a  regulation  which 
only  imposes  a  S2  inspection  fee  on  the 
passengers  going  from  Hawaii  to  the 
mainland. 

I  think  that  that  is  an  absolute  dis- 
criminatory act.  I  have,  therefore, 
today,  together  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBIE],  introduced  legislation  to  nul- 
lify this  inspection  fee. 

In  the  recent  Dire  Elmergency  Sup- 
plemental   Appropriations    Act,    lan- 


FAST  TRACK  TRADE  AUTHORITY 
FOR  MEXICO 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue 
to  be  astounded  by  some  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  suggested  that  we 
continue  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
GATT  talks,  but  they  would  snatch 
away  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
trade  talks  with  our  immediate  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  and  south  of  us.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  vote  that  we 
are  going  to  have  very  soon  on  fast 
track  trade  authority. 

Some  Members  want  to  separate 
those  and  deny  fast  track  authority  for 
Mexico.  I  find  this  sentiment  unbeliev- 
able, and  when  I  mentioned  this  possi- 
bility to  President  Salinas  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  incredulous 
that  Congress  would  consider  trade  ne- 
gotiations with  more  than  100  other  na- 
tions, including  such  countries  as 
Pakistan  and  India,  but  would  not  even 
sit  down  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

What  did  President  Salinas  think 
about  splitting  the  vote?  He  said. 
"Take  the  '1'  out  of  'splitting'  and  that 
is  what  you  would  be  doing  to  Mexico." 

I  agree.  It  would  be  an  unprecedented 
insult  to  Mexico.  And  after  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  nations,  we  cannot  squander 
this  opportunity  to  cement  prosperous 
economic  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  they  have 
the  opportunity,  to  reject  splitting  the 
fast  track  vote. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MEXICAN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Bush  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  this  Mexican  trade 
agreement.  Now.  we  have  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada.  That  is  all 
right.  Our  economies  blend  and  they 
are  equal,  but  when  you  are  dealing 
with  Mexico,  which  has  no  environ- 
mental policies  at  all  and  no  minimum 
wage  policies,  it  is  just  not  going  to 
work. 

Administration  policies  of  the  past 
have  helped  to  close  steel  mills,  have 
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helped  to  close  textile  mills.  They  have 
helped  to  close  potteries,  shoe  fac- 
tories, and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  be- 
cause of  our  dealings  with  these  Third 
World  nations. 

We  are  becoming  a  third  rate  eco- 
nomic power.  They  are  putting  Amer- 
ican workers  on  the  endangered  species 
list,  and  it  is  a  list  the  administration 
is  usually  trying  to  get  rid  of. 

I  think  that  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  better  wake  up  to  what 
is  going  on,  in  seeing  that  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  going  to  have  the  same 
opportunities  on  our  own  economic 
market  as  other  countries  of  the  world. 


A  PROPOSED  PEACE  CORPS 
PROGRAM  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Peace  Corps  Program  in  South  Africa. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending,  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Aspen  Institute.  At  that 
conference.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  Herman 
Cohen  suggested  this  as  one  of  the 
follow-on  steps  we  could  take  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  moves  away  from  its 
apartheid  programs,  and  indeed  I  raised 
that  question  with  state  President 
F.W.  de  Klerk,  and  his  reaction  was  fa- 
vorable. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  that  reso- 
lution, and  it  will  provide  a  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Peace  Corps  Director  should 
formally  inquire  as  to  the  interest  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  and 
other  interested  parties  in  that  coun- 
try, in  having  a  Peace  Corps  Program. 
And  then  the  President  should  initiate 
such  a  program  if  interest  in  its  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  the  interested  parties 
representative  of  the  currently 
disenfranchised  sectors  of  South  Afri- 
can society  and  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  continued  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  abolition  of  apartheid  and 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

D  1120 

Such  a  program  should  provide,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  basic  education  and 
health  services  and  teacher  training  in 
black  and  colored  townships.  I  urge 
Members  to  join  us  in  this  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  New  Jersey).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  (W  H.R.  784 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  784. 


APPROVAL,  OF  U.S.  ECONOMIC 
TRADE  AGREEMENT  IMPORTANT 
TO  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
STRENGTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  want  to  amplify  on  the  previous 
remarks  of  several  Members  and  my- 
self on  the  United  States-Mexico  trade 
agreement,  one  of  the  more  important 
foreign  policy  trade  votes  that  this 
body  will  be  taking  in  the  next  30  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  crucial  vote, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  look  at 
this  vote  as  a  signal  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  able  to  win 
a  trade  war  internationally,  just  as  we 
have  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf  mili- 
tarily. 

First,  it  is  critical  that  we  not  split 
the  vote.  We  have  a  procedure,  up  or 
down  on  the  fast  track  for  Mexico  and 
the  Uruguay  round.  It  would  be  dis- 
criminatory against  Mexico  if  we  sepa- 
rated the  vote.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  would  take  insult  at  the 
fact  that  here  we  are  separating  them 
from  100  other  countries  and  treating 
them  differently  because  there  are 
"problems"  with  the  relationship. 

My  prediction  is  that  the  Mexicans 
would  not  be  disposed  to  negotiate. 
They  might  even  call  off  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
grive  everybody  a  fair  shot,  and  that  it 
is  an  up  or  down  vote,  yes  or  no,  on  the 
merits  and  the  substance  of  the  free- 
trade  agreement. 

Second,  I  hope  every  Member  keeps 
their  powder  dry.  A  lot  of  legitimate 
concerns  have  been  raised,  by  labor 
unions,  by  environmental  groups,  by 
many  concerned  about  worker  rights  in 
Mexico,  about  wage  disparities.  A  let- 
ter has  gone  out  to  the  administration 
by  the  leaders  in  this  body  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  simply  say- 
ing, what  are  you  going  to  do.  Bush  ad- 
ministration, with  Mexico  in  the  areas 
of  environment,  worker  rights,  job 
losses,  the  concerns  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have? 

On  May  1  the  administration  is  going 
to  give  their  response.  I  think  that  re- 
sponse is  going  to  be  a  positive  one.  We 
have  been  working  on  that  response  to 
assure  Members  that  what  we  have  is  a 
positive  addressing  of  these  problems, 
starting  a  process,  a  record  of  what 
Mexico  has  done  in  these  areas,  but 
also  what  the  United  States  role  is 
going  to  be. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  conclude 
an  agreement  soon.  In  1992,  European 
countries  are  forming  a  trading  bloc, 


and  they  are  forming  a  trading  bloc  not 
to  be  nice  to  us,  but  to  compete  with 
us,  to  have  their  products  have  better 
treatment,  and  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  European  people.  They 
are  not  doing  that  to  help  America. 

The  same  with  Asia.  Japan,  Singa- 
pore, and  Taiwan  are  forming  a  unique 
trading  bloc.  It  is  important  that  we  do 
the  same  in  our  hemisphere,  Canada. 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  the  Carribbean,  that  we  have 
products  moving  duty  free,  trade  in- 
creasing, jobs  being  created. 

That  is  the  way  the  world  is  going. 
The  Uruguay  round  is  probably  not 
going  to  succeed.  The  future  wars  in 
the  world  will  be  economic.  They  will 
not  be  military  and  political  as  much. 
We  have  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  initiating  this  free- 
trade  agreement  is  a  first  step  in  that 
direction.  Trade  has  doubled  with  Mex- 
ico in  the  last  5  years.  Many  people  say 
Americans  are  going  to  lose  jobs.  That 
has  not  been  the  case,  when  you  double 
trade  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  that, 
Mexico  has  undertaken  some  serious 
economc  reforms,  attracting  foreign 
investment,  trying  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  Mexican  people.  The 
fact  is  that  a  prosperous  Mexico,  en- 
gaging more  in  trade  and  investment 
and  jobs  with  the  United  States,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pov- 
erty problems,  with  the  environmental 
problems,  with  the  wage  disparity 
problems,  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem which  we  are  all  so  concerned 
with.  A  prosperous  Mexico  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  these  problems  when  they 
have  more  capital  and  more  jobs. 

The  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico will  reduce  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  We  passed  an  immigra- 
tion bill  in  1986,  and  it  has  not  entirely 
done  the  job.  But  if  we  create  jobs  at 
the  border  and  in  Mexico,  there  will  be 
less  incentive  for  those  undocumented 
workers  to  come  to  this  country  and 
take  jobs  away  from  Americans. 

The  United  States-Mexico  free-trade 
agreement  is  enormously  popular 
among  Hispanics  in  this  country,  the 
fastest  growing  minority  in  the  United 
States,  in  California.  Texas.  New  Mex- 
ico. Colorado.  Florida,  and  Illinois.  It 
is  very  popular  that  we  are  engaging  in 
a  major  upgrading  of  our  relationship 
with  Mexico,  and  Hispanic  voters  want 
to  see  that  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  turn  our 
back  on  Carlos  Salinas,  the  Mexican 
President,  who  is  modern,  who  is  posi- 
tive, and  who  is  somebody  that  has  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  friendship. 


FAST-TRACK  NEEDS  TWO  TRACKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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competitive  exporters  of  this  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  of  the  NAFTA  raise 
entirely  different  concerns.  This  Mem- 
ber and  many  other  Members  in  the 
House  underetand  the  wide  range  of 
geopolitical,  economic,  and  social  ben- 
efits that  would  occur  with  a  NAFTA 
and  its  eventual  enlargement  in  this 
hemisphere,  indeed  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  Major  deficiencies  now 
exist  in  measuring  the  expected  real 
cost  of  such  an  agreement  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  American  people  as 
compared  to  the  benefits  flowing  from 
such  an  agreement.  This  Member  is  not 
satisfied  that  a  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  costs  of  NAF  "'A  have 
been  conducted,  and  for  this  reason 
would  prefer  that  that  agreement  be 
developed  slowly  and  with  careful 
study.  Instead  we  have  a  haphazard 
push  for  an  agreement.  It  is  a  close 
your  eyes  and  trust  me  scenario.  Once 
this  train  starts  down  the  track,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  stop  it  or  to  change 
course. 

Economic  development  varies  greatly 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Differences  in  wages  may  be  1  to  7  or  1 
to  9.  It  took  well  over  2  years  to  nego- 
tiate the  United  States-Canada  FTA,  a 
country  similar  to  ours  with  a  similar 
standard  of  living. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  what  Mr.  Jerome  suggests,  and 
that  is  two  separate  tracks,  both  of 
which  are  approved  by  the  Congress  at 
this  time,  a  6-month  or  1-year  exten- 
sion, which  is  all  we  need  for  the  Uru- 
guay round  so  that  the  Europeans  do 
not  stall  us  until  the  22d  or  24th  month 
of  the  GATT  negotiations  and  then  fi- 
nally we  have  an  agreement.  But  we 
may  well  need  2  years,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest even  3  or  4  or  5  years  to  success- 
fully complete  the  NAFTA  trade  nego- 
tiations in  a  fashion  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people,  and 
therefore  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  this  al- 
ternative. Do  not  place  Members  who 
believe  we  ought  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tion with  Mexico  and  Canada  on  au- 
thority for  an  American  free  trade  ar- 
rangement in  a  position  of  having  to 
vote  no,  or  in  other  words  to  reject  the 
fast-track  arrangement.  Let  us  proceed 
with  both,  but  on  two  different  time 
schedules. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
alternative. 

Last  fall,  the  President  notified  the 
Congress  of  his  intent  to  negotiate  a 
United  States-Mexico  free-trade  agree- 
ment under  fast-track  authority.  Nei- 
ther the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
other  body,  nor  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  to  deny  use  of 
fast  tack  for  the  United  States-Mexico 
agreement  within  the  next  60  legisla- 
tive days.  The  President  wa  i  then  able 
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to  use  the  fast-track  authority  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

Another  deadline  was  then  before  the 
President,  that  of  the  expiration  of 
fast-track  authority  on  June  1,  1991. 
Accordingly,  on  March  1,  1991,  the 
President  requested  an  extension  of 
fast-track  authority  to  "complete  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  complete  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  and  pursue  the 
trade  objectives  of  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative."  This  exten- 
sion will  automatically  be  granted  un- 
less a  resolution  to  disprove  this  re- 
quest— House  Resolution  101 — is  passed 
by  simple  majority  of  either  the  House 
or  the  other  body.  A  "yea"  vote  on 
House  Resolution  101  is  a  vote  against 
the  extension  of  fast-track  authority. 
A  simple  majority  of  "yea"  votes  on 
House  Resolution  101  will  end  fast- 
track  authority  and  in  essence  end  the 
United  States  negotiations  on  Uruguay 
round,  the  United  States-Mexico  FTA, 
and  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Initiative. 

A  resolution  is  in  sight  or  is  clearly 
attainable  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
GATT  negotiations.  Extending  the 
fast-track  authority  for  a  full  2  years, 
instead  of  the  necessary  6  months  or, 
at  the  outside,  1  year,  will  only  allow 
the  EC  another  2  years  to  stall  and  pro- 
vide excuses  for  their  unwillingness  to 
enter  into  meaningful  discussions  of 
real  reforms.  You  can  bet  there  would 
be  no  resolution  until  22  or  24  months. 

The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative estimates  that  the  lower- 
ing of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  in 
the  current  round  could  increase  U.S. 
output,  in  total,  by  $1.1  trillion  over 
the  next  10  years.  This  translates  to 
S16,000  for  every  American  family  of 
four.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  entre- 
preneurs lose  $60  billion  annually 
through  theft  and  counterfeiting  of 
their  ideas  due  to  inadequate  rules  to 
protect  intellectual  property.  Services 
would  be  included  in  the  GATT  follow- 
ing a  successful  round  and  would  open 
new  markets  to  U.S.  firms.  Service 
firms  exported  $90  billion  last  year  and 
created  90  percent  of  new  U.S.  jobs.  A 
successful  round  would  open  new  in- 
vestment markets  to  U.S.  firms  that 
now  help  generate  $240  billion  of  U.S. 
exports — two-thirds  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. 

Costs  of  EC  agricultural  policies  on 
developing  countries  that  are  so  des- 
perately poor  that  they  are  unable  to 
feed  themselves  is  much  more  sigmifl- 
cant  in  human  terms.  Artificially  low 
market  prices  remove  incentives  nec- 
essary for  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  build  an  infrastructure  and  produc- 
tion agriculture  system  that  will  en- 
able them  to  progress  beyond  their  ab- 
ject poverty  and  starvation.  That 
wealthy,  developed  countries  would  ac- 
tively employ  policies  which  would 
place  such  burdens  on  the  poor  of  the 
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world  Is  certainly  lamentable  and  un- 
acceptable. 

In  the  agricultural  area— just  to  give 
one  example  in  one  sector — the  EC  has 
also  refused  to  resolve  other  disputes 
such  as  allowing  the  importation  of 
United  States  meat  and  reforming 
their  oilseeds  subsidy  regime  to  con- 
form with  the  GATT,  until  the  Uru- 
guay round  is  completed.  These  EC  ac- 
tions directly  reduce  the  income  of 
U.S.  farmers  because  there  are  no  U.S. 
farm  programs  to  fully  protect  live- 
stock and  soybean  producers.  Giving 
the  EC  another  2  years  to  continue 
these  unfair  and  costly  policies  is  not 
in  the  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Member  has  listed  these  items 
to  illustrate  how  dearly  the  United 
States,  the  American  people,  and  xteo- 
ple  around  the  world  are  paying  for  the 
EC  stall  in  the  GATT  negotiations.  The 
benefits  of  a  successful  round  are  very 
significant  and  the  Congress  should 
utilize  its  authority  in  every  way  it 
can  to  push  for  a  timely  conclusion  of 
a  GATT  agreement.  Extending  fast 
track  to  allow  for  consideration  of  the 
Uruguay  round  for  only  an  additional  6 
months  or  1  year,  would  be  a  prudent 
use  of  congressional  authority. 

The  level  of  economic  development 
varies  greatly  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  It  took  well  over  2 
years  to  negotiate  the  United  States- 
Canada  FT  A — countries  with  very  simi- 
lar standards  of  living  and  closely  en- 
twined economies.  Surely  a  satisfac- 
tory FTA  between  such  disparate  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
should  take  a  longer  period  to  carefully 
develop.  A  good  and  carefully  crafted 
agreement  will  provide  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  benefits  far  into  the 
future.  An  agreement  that  is  reached 
rapidly  without  careful  study  of  the 
costs  to  our  Nation,  society,  and  our 
people,  can  for  example,  force  Amer- 
ican workers  to  bear  unreasonable 
level  of  costs  and  dislocations  for  many 
years. 

This  member  would  propose  that  the 
fast  track  be  extended  for  only  6 
months,  and  at  most  1  year,  to  com- 
plete the  Urugruay  round.  A  2-,  3-,  or 
even  5-year  extension  could  be  granted 
for  attempting  to  carefully  negotiate  a 
NAFTA  for  congressional  approval.  In 
the  President's  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Extension  of  the  Fast 
Track."  the  President  comments  that 
It  is  "likely  that  few  Latin  American 
nations  will  be  in  a  position  to  enter 
Into  FTA  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  before  June,  1993."  A  longer  ex- 
tension of  fast  track  for  both  the 
NAFTA  and  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative  would  be  prudent 
and  useful;  in  fact  it  is  essential. 

In  order  to  separate  fast  track  into 
two  tracks,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  could  amend  the  1988  Trade 
Act  to  allow  for  a  short-term  and  long- 
term  fast-track  extension.  Discussions 


with  members  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  lead  me  to  believe  this  ac- 
tion is  currently  unlikely,  or  at  least 
unexplored.  Regretably.  this  Member 
expects  this  conrunittee  to  repor .  House 
Resolution  101  to  to  full  House — 
unamended.  K  the  Rules  Committee 
were  to  approve  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  101, 
floor  action  could  separate  fast  track 
into  two  tracks.  In  doing  so  the  Con- 
gress would  prudently  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  regulate  international  com- 
merce and  still  positively  respond  to 
the  highly  favorable  trends  in  Mexico 
and  all  of  the  Americas — and  pave  the 
way  for  a  rapid  and  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
GATT. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  23, 

1991] 

Fast-Track  Needs  Two  Tracks 

(By  Robert  Jerome) 

Congress  faces  two  unappealing  options 
that  could  change  U.S.  international  trade 
policy  for  the  next  decade:  Either  extend  for 
two  years  the  so-called  fast-track  authority 
that  governs  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress considers  trade  agreements;  or  reject 
the  extension  and,  in  so  doing,  essentially 
kill  both  the  proposed  Mexico-Canada-U.S. 
trade  talks  and  the  Uruguay  Round  of  nego- 
tiations under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  first  option  essentially  gives  the  ad- 
ministration, whose  ideological  free-trade 
zeal  Congress  distrusts,  a  blank  check.  The 
second  option  slams  the  door  shut  on  trade 
talks  with  Mexico  before  they  even  begin, 
and  wipes  out  more  than  four  years  of  nego- 
tiations in  the  Uruguay  Round. 

But  there  is  a  way  for  Congress  to  allow 
both  sets  of  talks  to  proceed — thereby  giving 
U.S.  negotiators  a  chance  to  bring  home  ben- 
eficial agreements — and  reassert  its  rightful 
role  in  trade  policy.  All  the  Senate  and 
House  need  to  do  is  repackage  the  fast-track 
agreement  and  establish  conditions  that  can 
hold  U.S.  negotiators'  feet  to  the  fire  at  both 
the  Uruguay  Round  and  the  Mexico  talks. 

Fast-track  procedures  are  useful,  even  es- 
sential. Without  them,  U.S.  trading  partners 
would  never  negotiate  with  Americans.  They 
provide  two  guarantees  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  trade  agreements: 
Congress  must  vote  an  entire  trade  pe.ckage 
up  or  down  within  90  working  days  after  sub- 
mission. No  amendments  are  permitted  be- 
cause any  changes  suggested  by  any  of 
America's  535  independent-minded  members 
of  Congress  could  easily  unravel  (^elicate 
international  compromises. 

But  fast  track  was  originally  designed  in 
1974  to  treat  one  specific  negotiation  at  a 
time,  not  several  different  sets  of  talks  all  at 
once.  Although  fast  track  is  a  generic  proce- 
dure, lumping  two  disparate  trade  talks  into 
one  extension  decision  is  a  mistake.  The 
Uruguay  Round  has  a  well-defined  agenda 
and  is  four-and-a-half  years  old.  The  nascent 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  the 
official  name  for  the  U.S. -Mexico-Canada 
neogtiations,  is  still  on  the  drawing  board, 
and  formal  talks  have  yet  to  begrin. 

A  flat  two-year  extension  of  fast  track— 
until  May  31.  1993 — does  both  talks  a  disserv- 
ice. The  Uruguay  Round  has  drifted  beyond 
the  original  deadline  of  last  December. 
World  trade  officials  are  gun-shy  about  set- 
ting a  new  deadline,  and,  because  negotia- 
tions tend  to  expand  to  fit  the  time  allotted 


them,  the  talks  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  two 
more  years  if  the  1993  date  is  kept.  A  one 
year  extension— until  December  1991— makes 
more  sense. 

For  the  North  American  free  trade  talks, 
the  situation  is  almost  the  reverse.  The  free 
trade  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  two  countries  with  much 
in  common  politically,  economically  and  so- 
cially, took  four  years  to  complete.  Yet  the 
administration  is  trying  to  rush  through  the 
North  American  trade  talks  at  break-neck 
speed. 

In  addition,  although  both  the  GATT  and 
the  North  American  talks  are  governed  by 
the  same  general  negotiating  objectives,  leg- 
islators focusing  on  the  Mexico  talks  are  ex- 
pressing concern  about  complex  social  and 
environmental  policy  issues  that  clearly 
bear  on  these  talks,  but  that  trade  nego- 
tiators lack  experience  in  handling.  Much 
more  time  is  needed  for  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  together  to  develop 
sensible  U.S.  positions. 

Congress  should  split  fast-track  into  two 
parts:  one  for  the  Uruguay  Round  and  one  for 
the  North  American  free  trade  talks.  The 
Uruguay  Round  fast-track  authority  could 
be  extended  for  one  year  with  a  congres- 
sional reaffirmation  of  the  original  negotiat- 
ing authority.  Congress  may  want  to  stress 
that  no  agreement  will  be  ratified  unless 
U.S.  manufacturing  interests  are  signifi- 
cantly advanced,  and  unless  that  agreement 
seems  likely  to  improve  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. 

For  the  U.S.-Canada-Mexlco  deal.  Congress 
should  propose  a  five-year  extension  of  fast- 
track  authority  to  give  the  administration 
ample  time  to  bring  back  the  best  deal  pos- 
sible. Further,  Congress  should  establish  spe- 
cific conditions  for  the  U.S.  negotiators  at 
the  Mexico-Canada  table.  And  the  adminis- 
tration must  profwse  viable  solutions  to  the 
environmental  and  labor  dilemmas. 

This  compromise  not  only  allows  both  sets 
of  trade  talks  to  proceed,  it  creates  both  the 
incentives  for  a  prompt  conclusion  to  the 
Uruguary  Round  talks  and  the  time  Wash- 
ington needs  to  get  the  best  possible  deal 
with  Mexico. 


REMEMBERING  CHARLES 
SULLIVAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoT['ER]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  29  a 
friend  of  both  this  House  and  my  home  of 
Prince  Georges  County  died.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  ttie  menrwry  of 
Charles  J.  Sullivan,  who  for  5  years  was  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  during  its  growth  pe- 
riod. 

Sullivan,  who  was  88,  was  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, arxl  moved  to  Washington  in  his  early 
years.  He  served  in  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  served  on  submarine  terxJers  and 
in  China  in  the  1920's. 

In  1931,  he  left  the  Navy,  and  joined  the 
Washington,  DC,  Police  Department  \he  very 
next  day.  From  that  date  until  his  retirement  in 
1964,  except  for  servk»  in  the  military  during 
World  War  II,  he  remained  a  police  officer. 

During  the  war,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  tfie  Coast  Guard  in  Hawaii. 

After  service  in  the  DC  police  as  a  precirx:t 
and  investigative  officer,  Charles  J.  Sullivan 
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was  pronrtofed  to  sergeant  in  1940  and  to  in- 
spector in  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tiis  time,  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  was  a  force  ql  about  100  officers,  large- 
ly young  men  appoidted  througfi  congressional 
patronage.  The  DC^  police  provided  a  small 
nucleus  of  professi<^r>al  officers,  and  provided 
additional  assistance  when  appropriate. 

In  1 959,  the  chiefis  position — which  was  tra- 
ditionally a  deputy  dolice  chiefs  post  and  was 
reimbursed  to  the  oty  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol — became  vafcant,  and  Charles  Sullivan 
was  appointed.  He  i  served  with  distinction  in 
that  post  until  his  retirement  in  1964.  During 
his  tenure  he  laid  [the  groundwork  for  the 
professionalization  af  the  force. 

Charles  Sullivan  vjras  a  memtser  of  the  Inter- 
natkxial  Assodatiorl  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cfi^es  J.  Sullivan  is  remem- 
bered by  his  large  ^n6  lovir>g  family,  including 
his  wife.  Rose  Sul  ivan,  of  Hyattsville,  MO, 
who  he  married  58  years  ago;  four  chikjren, 
John  F.  Sullivan  oi  Adelphi,  MO,  Charles  J. 
Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  University  Park,  MD,  Ellen 
Arrascada  of  Rero,  NV,  and  Rosemary 
McLaughlin  of  Both»ll,  WA;  14  grandchildren; 
arxl  6  great-grarxJchlWren. 

The  Sullivan  family  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  politk^  faijriilies  of  Prince  Georges 
County  now  through  three  generations,  all 
under  ttie  wise  leadership  of  Charlie  and  Rose 
Sullivan.  As  a  youna  man  running  for  office,  I 
frequently  sought  tie  advk:e  and  counsel  of 
the  Sullivans,  as  dkj  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Their  supfort  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  me  ove  r  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chcriie  Sullivan  was  a  friend 
of  this  House  and  cf  Prirx^e  Georges  County. 
arxJ  we  will  miss  hifn.  My  condolences  go  to 
each  member  of  th^  Sullivan  family,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleaguesj  In  this  House.  whk;h  he 
worked  so  hard  to  ^rve  and  protect,  join  me. 


HELP  FOR  AWERICA'S  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER  pjo  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ANNUNZ19]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I^t.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  this  Congress  to  take  steps  to  en- 
sure the  survival  of  what  is  fast  t)ecoming  an 
erxlangered  species;  The  American  Family. 

American  familiesi  today  are  facing  ever-irv 
creasing  firumcial  bif  dens  in  the  form  of  rising 
prices  for  everything  from  housing  to  health 
care.  At  the  same  trne,  wages  for  many  mid- 
dle-class Americanf  are  either  stagnant  or 
growir^  very  stowlyi.  To  top  this  off,  the  tax 
burden  for  working  1  families  has  grown  dra- 
matically since  thel  late  1940's  due  to  in- 
creases in  State  and  kx^  property  taxes.  So- 
cial Security  payroll  taxes.  arxJ  the  relative  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  Federal  tax  deductions  for 
dependent  chikjren. 

Back  in  1948.  th^  Federal  tax  txirden  on  a 
a  median  irxx>me  was 
Today,  that  figure  has 
mushroomed  to  24  percent.  Throw  in  State 
and  tocal  taxes,  an^  ttie  figure  rises  again  to 
as  much  as  32  percent 

A  recent  study  of;  Internal  Revenue  Servk» 


family  of  four  with 
roughly  2   percent 


figures  also  shows 


personal  Income,  Federal  tax  deductkxis  for 


that,  as  a  percentage  of 


dependent  children  are  far  less  helpful  today 
than  they  were  In  1948.  Back  then,  the  aver- 
age family  deduction  equaled  42.1  percent  of 
Income.  Today,  it's  dropjaed  to  roughly  1 1  per- 
cent of  average  family  incomes.  This  erosion 
In  the  value  of  tax  breaks  for  families  has  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  the  dollar  value  of 
tax  deductions  for  dependent  children  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  from  SI  ,200 
to  S2,050. 

The  increased  financial  pressure  on  families 
had  added  to  parental  stress,  which  is  a  factor 
In  our  growing  rates  of  divorce  and  child 
abuse.  The  income  squeeze  on  American 
families  also  is  forcing  parents  to  sperxj  more 
time  working  and  less  time  with  their  families. 
That  in  turn  hurts  their  children's  performance 
In  school,  while  encouraging  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  suicide,  and  drug  abuse  among  our 
youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig- 
nore these  trends.  As  economic  conditions 
worsen  for  middle-class  families,  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  future  of  our  country  by  keeping 
many  of  our  young  people  from  reaching  their 
full  potential. 

To  begin  turning  this  situation  around,  I 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  1277,  known  as  the 
Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act.  This  bill  will  In- 
crease the  Income-tax  deduction  for  depend- 
ent children  from  today's  S2,050  to  S3,500, 
and  Is  designed  to  help  reduce  the  Federal 
taxes  that  are  now  placing  an  unfair  burden  on 
middle-Income  American  families. 

Because  of  its  comonsense  approach,  H.R. 
1277  has  received  support  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  as  well  as  family  advocacy 
groups  on  txjth  the  left  and  right  of  the  politk:al 
spectrum. 

Finally,  I'm  supporting  this  bill  because  it  will 
put  precious  resources  back  Into  the  hands  of 
Amerrcan  families.  Once  there,  parents  can 
use  those  dollars  to  help  support  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  key  to  America's  future. 


BNL  SUBPOENA  RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recogrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  deliver  the  third  in  a 
series  of  special  orders  related  to  the 
largest  banking  scandal  in  history — the 
events  surrounding  the  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  scandal.  The  BNL 
scandal  is  the  sensational  banking 
fraud  in  which  the  former  employees  of 
the  BNL  provided  over  $4  billion  in 
loans  to  Iraq  without  reporting  them 
to  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  or  even  to 
BNL's  own  U.S.  management  in  New 
York  or  to  their  headquarters  in  Rome. 

But  the  BNL  scandal  had  implica- 
tions far  beyond  the  fact  that  the  State 
and  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies 
failed  to  properly  supervise  the  oper- 
ations of  BNL.  The  BNL  scandal  was  a 
key  factor  in  United  States-Iraq  rela- 
tions in  that  it  was  eventually  respon- 
sible for  halting  the  extension  of  bil- 
lions in  United  States  Government 
credit  to  Iraq. 


BNL  KEY  FACTOR  IN  UNFTED  STATES-IRAQ 
RELATIONS 

The  importance  of  BNL  to  United 
States- Iraq  relations  is  best  revealed  in 
a  Federal  Reserve  workpaper  that 
states  that  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  actually  talked  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein in  September/October  1989  about 
the  BNL  scandal.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  BNL-related  telexes  between 
Ambassador  April  Glaspie  and  the 
State  Department  in  Washington. 

The  importance  of  BNL  to  United 
States-Iraq  relations  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  late  1989,  the 
White  House  Director  of  Cabinet  Af- 
fairs, along  with  deputies  from  Treas- 
ury, State,  OMB,  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Governor  held  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  BNL 
scandal. 

We  also  know  that  a  former  employee 
of  BNL  was  close  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
son-in-law,  Hussein  Kamel,  who  headed 
the  Iraqi  military  industrialization  ef- 
fort. We  also  know  that  former  BNL 
employees  were  close  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Bank  of  Iraq  includ- 
ing its  Director.  BNL  employees  visited 
with  Mr.  Kamel  and  high  ranking 
Central  Bank  employees  while  in  Bagh- 
dad. 

The  involvement  of  such  high  level 
United  States  and  Iraqi  Government 
officials  is  quite  revealing  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  BNL  scandal. 

BNL  MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  PRIVATE  LOANS  TO  IRAQ 

The  resison  the  BNL  scandal  was  so 
important  to  Iraq  was  money.  During 
1987-89  BNL  was  the  No.  1  source  of  pri- 
vate Western  bank  loans  to  Iraq.  Be- 
cause of  Iraq's  poor  financial  condition. 
Western  banks  would  not  loan  money 
to  Iraq  without  a  government  guaran- 
tee of  repayment.  BNL  filled  the  void 
left  by  Iraq's  inability  to  borrow  by 
providing  over  $3  billion  in  loans  that 
were  not  guaranteed  by  Western  gov- 
ernments. 

About  a  third  of  that  amount  went 
for  food  and  freight  charges  while  a  lit- 
tle over  S2  billion  was  earmarked  for 
the  ambitious  Iraqi  reconstruction  pro- 
grajn.  We  have  learned  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  those  funds  were  actually  used 
to  upgrade  Iraqi  military  capability. 

BNL  also  provided  almost  SI  billion 
in  United  States  Government  guaran- 
teed loans  to  Iraq.  BNL  was  the  largest 
single  bank  participant  in  the  $5.5  bil- 
lion United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion [CCC]  Program  with  Iraq.  Between 
S800  to  S900  million  in  BNL  loans  to 
Iraq  were  guaranteed  by  the  CCC. 

BNL  was  also  the  second  largest  par- 
ticipant in  the  $267  million  Export-Im- 
port Bank  [Eximbank]  program  with 
Iraq.  Over  $50  million  in  BNL  loans  to 
Iraq  were  guaranteed  by  the  Eximbank. 

Today  I  will  talk  about  United  States 
policy  toward  Iraq  and  several  key  peo- 
ple  in   the   administration   partly  re- 
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sponsible  for  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Iraq— Brent  Scowcroft  and  Law- 
rence Eagleburger.  I  will  explore  their 
backgrounds,  their  interlocking  rela- 
tionships and  Henry  Kissinger's  and 
Mr.  Eagleburger's  relationship  to  BNL. 

President  Bush,  as  did  his  prede- 
cessor Ronald  Reagan,  placed  a  high 
value  on  improving  United  States-Iraq 
relations.  Both  saw  Iraq  as  an  impor- 
tant United  States  ally  in  the  region. 
Iraq  was  considered  an  important  play- 
er In  the  Middle  Blast  peace  process, 
and  a  key  to  subduing  the  Islamic  fun- 
dajnentalist  movement  in  Iran  which 
was  perceived  as  a  threat  to  United 
States  interests  in  the  region.  United 
States  policy  makers  also  saw  in  Iraq  a 
chance  to  snatch  away  a  key  Soviet 
ally  in  the  gulf. 

President  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
followed  a  similar  course  of  action  in 
pursuing  improved  United  States-Iraq 
relations.  That  course  was  increased 
trade.  Since  the  United  States  decided 
to  give  the  appearance  of  neutrality  in 
the  Iraq-Iran  war,  it  could  not  provide 
arms  shipments  to  Iraq.  Given  that  de- 
cision, it  was  left  little  choice  but  to 
offer  trade  including  U.S.  high  tech- 
nology transfer  as  the  cornerstone  of 
its  policy.  The  majority  of  our  Western 
allies  followed  our  lead. 

A  foreign  policy  based  on  commercial 
trade  had  the  advantage  of  providing 
Iraq  with  high  quality  food  and  United 
States  technology  to  upgrade  its  mili- 
tary capability  in  order  to  defeat  Iran. 
It  was  also  easy  to  sell  back  home  be- 
cause this  policy  benefited  the  Amer- 
ican economy  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  powerful  corporations  in  our 
country.  Remember,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  1980's  the  United  States  was 
frantically  seeking  to  improve  its 
trade  deficit  so  a  trade-based  foreign 
policy  with  Iraq  appeared  to  serve  mul- 
tiple objectives. 

In  order  for  this  trade-based  foreign 
policy  to  work,  the  United  States  had 
to  ignore  a  few  Iraqi  bad  habits  includ- 
ing massive  human  rights  abuses,  the 
imprisonment,  torture  and  execution  of 
political  prisoners,  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  democracy,  the  use  of  poison 
gas  against  Iraq's  own  Kurds,  the  use  of 
poison  gas  against  the  Iranians,  state- 
sponsored  terrorism,  making  refugees 
out  of  over  100,000  Kurds,  the  execution 
of  a  foreign  journalist,  continual  debt 
servicing  problems,  rampant  fraud  in 
the  CCC  program,  and  the  diversion  of 
United  States  technology  to  improve 
Iraqi  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  capability  and  for  many 
months  BNL  scandal. 

A  key  to  keeping  trade  open  with 
Iraq  was  the  availability  of  United 
States,  European,  and  Asian  govern- 
ment-guaranteed credit.  Because  of  its 
costly  war  with  Iran,  by  1984  Iraq  had 
exhausted  its  $35  billion  in  estimated 
reserves  and  plunged  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Third  World  debtor  nations.  Iraq 
was  forced  to  ask  all  its  creditors  to  re- 
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schedule  their  loans.  The  Iraqi  debt  sit- 
uation jeopardized  the  trade-based  pol- 
icy. 

Banks  and  other  private  creditors 
would  not  touch  Iraq  without  a  govern- 
ment guarantee.  In  order  to  make  the 
trade-based  policy  work.  Western 
creditors  had  to  cough  up  government 
guarantees  which  they  did  in  generous 
amounts.  For  example,  by  1988  the  CCC 
Program  with  Iraq  reached  a  billion 
dollars  annually  and  between  1985  and 
1990  the  CCC  Program  provided  roughly 
$4  billion  in  credit  for  Iraqi  purchases 
of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

The  Eximbank  helped  provide  $267 
million  in  short-term  credit  to  Iraq  be- 
tween 1985  and  1990.  That  amount 
would  have  gone  through  the  roof  had 
it  not  been  for  responsible  people  at 
Eximbank  who  realized  Iraq  was  not  a 
fundamentally  creditworthy  nation 
given  the  way  it  was  running  its  econ- 
omy and  prosecuting  the  war  with  Iran. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce a  couple  of  lists  of  projects  United 
States  companies  wanted  to  build  in 
Iraq  with  the  help  of  Eximbank  financ- 
ing. As  you  can  see  by  1988,  U.S.  com- 
panies were  seeking  to  secure 
Eximbank  financing  for  projects  total- 
ling nearly  $13  billion.  As  you  can 
imagine,  lobbying  from  the  export 
community  and  their  bankers,  along 
with  the  urging  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  was  trying  to  achieve  the 
trade-based  policy  towards  Iraq,  was 
intense.  Had  it  not  been  for  responsible 
people  at  Eximbank,  I  am  convinced 
the  taxpayer  would  have  been  struck 
with  the  tab  for  many  of  those 
projects.  As  it  is,  BNL  helped  to  fi- 
nance many  of  the  very  projects  on  the 
list. 

On  the  industrial  side  of  the  ledger 
the  United  States  export  licensing 
process  was  used  by  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments,  with  the 
backing  of  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Council  [NSC],  to  increased 
trade  with  Iraq.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
port control  process  often  failed  to 
stop  Iraq  from  obtaining  militarily- 
useful  technology  even  though  some 
Defense  Department  officials  warned 
that  United  States  technology  destined 
for  Iraq  was  going  directly  into  upgrad- 
ing Iraqi  military  capabilty.  The  fol- 
lowing provides  an  example  of  the  offi- 
cial United  States  policy  toward  tech- 
nology transfer  to  Iraq. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Bryen,  former  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Trade 
Security  Policy  and  Director  of  Trade 
Technology  Security  Administration 
[DTSA],  testifying  recently  before  the 
Banking  Committee,  stated: 

The  Department  of  Defense  objected  to 
about  40  percent  of  the  export  licenses  that 
came  before  It  for  Iraq.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Defense  Department's  strongest  objec- 
tions for  Iraq  concerned  the  potential  use  of 
exported  goods  for  Iraq's  nuclear  program, 
for  missile  testing  and  construction,  and  for 
chemical   and   biological   weapons   develop- 
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ment.  Examples  include  special  computers 
for  missile  testing,  analytical  Instruments 
best  suited  for  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons development,  satellite  and  airborne  sur- 
veillance equipment  to  accurately  locate  dis- 
tant targets  and  furnaces  for  Iraq's  nuclear 
weapons  development  program. 

Officially  $1.5  billion  in  United 
States  technology  was  transferred  to 
Iraq  through  the  United  States  export 
control  process.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
what  additional  United  States  tech- 
nology reached  Iraq. 

On  the  private  side,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  United  States  normal- 
ized relations  with  Iraq  in  1984,  the 
United  States-Iraq  Business  Forum  was 
formed.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Wiley,  a  former  State  Department  offi- 
cial stationed  in  Baghdad  prior  to  the 
normalization  of  United  States-Iraq  re- 
lations. The  chairman  of  the  Business 
Forum  was  Mr.  A.  Robert  Abboud, 
former  chairman  of  First  Chicago 
Bank,  former  president  of  Occidental 
Petroleum,  and  until  recently,  chair- 
man of  First  City  Bank  in  Houston, 
Texas.  In  other  words,  he  was  well 
wired  into  the  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity. 

To  say  that  the  Business  Forum  was 
U.S.  Government-sanctioned  would  be 
going  too  far.  But  the  Business  Fonmi 
did  play  a  key  role  in  United  States- 
Iraq  commercial  relations. 

Many  of  the  companies  dealing  with 
Iraq,  industrial  and  agricultural  alike, 
received  'cans  from  BNL.  Since  the 
Eximbank  would  not  provide  loans  to 
finance  the  Iraqi  industrialization  ef- 
fort, the  Iraqis  turned  to  BNL  as  a 
source  of  loans  for  large  and  small 
projects  alike. 

During  the  remainder  of  my  time  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  Kissinger  As- 
sociates, Lawrence  Eagleburger  and 
Brent  Scowcroft.  I  will  explore  the  re- 
lationship of  Henry  Kissinger  and  Law- 
rence Eagleburger  to  BNL  which 
loaned  $4  billion  to  Iraq.  I  will  also 
talk  about  several  interesting  links  be- 
tween Mr.  Scowcroft  and  Mr. 
Eagleburger  and  companies  involved 
with  Iraq. 

Again,  I  am  merely  exploring  the 
interlocking  relationship  between 
these  people  and  United  States  policy 
toward  Iraq.  This  special  order  will 
also  offer  the  public  a  view  of  the  role 
of  Kissinger  Associates. 

HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 

Henry  Kissinger,  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  powerful  Presidential 
advisors  of  the  post-war  era.  began  his 
political  career  in  1956  as  a  consultant 
on  military  affairs.  He  advised  many 
executive  branch  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State.  In  1969,  he  became 
President  Nixon's  National  Security 
Adviser,  and  in  1973  Nixon  named  him 
Secretary  of  State.  He  held  that  post 
until  1977. 
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visor to  NATO  in  Belgium,  and  as  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Eagleburger  rejoined 
Kissinger  at  the  State  Department, 
again  as  his  executive  assistant  in  1973. 
In  1975,  he  was  named  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  at  the  State 
Department. 

Eagleburger  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia  during  the  Carter 
administration  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity from  1977  to  1981.  He  has  re- 
mained a  close  ally  of  Yugoslavia. 

Under  President  Reagan,  Eagleburger 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  and  held  this  po- 
sition from  1981  to  1982.  Subsequently, 
he  served  for  2  years  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs.  Before 
assuming  his  current  position  as  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  in  1989,  he 
served  as  President  of  Kissinger  Associ- 
ates Inc.,  a  political  consulting  firm 
oganized  by  Henry  Kissinger. 

EAGLEBURGER  CLIENTS 

During  his  confirmation  process  Mr. 
Eagleburger  identified  a  number  of 
prominent  clients  of  his  at  Kissinger 
Associates.  Mr.  Eagleburger  was  a  di- 
rector of  ITT,  Alcatel,  Bethlehem 
Rebar,  Global  Motors,  Mutual  of  New 
York,  Josephson  International,  and 
Best  Mart.  Mr.  Eagleburger  was  also  a 
director  of  LBS  Bank  from  1986-1990. 
LBS  Bank  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Global  Motors,  Inc.  was  the  corpora- 
tion established  in  the  United  States  to 
distribute  the  Yugoslavian-made  small 
compact  car  called  the  "Yugo."  Global 
Motors  filed  for  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
in  1989.  A  creditor  filing  suit  against 
the  investment  bank  acting  as  finan- 
cial advisor  to  Global  listed  Mr. 
Eagleburger  as  a  defendant  in  that 
suit. 

The  Yugoslavian  maker  of  the  Yugo 
is  a  firm  called  Zavodi  Crevna  Zastava 
(ZCZ).  ZCZ  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Yugoslavian  arms  industry  and  its 
main  clients  include  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
other  Eastern  European  nations. 

As  a  longtime  loyal  supporter  of 
Yugoslavian  interests,  Mr.  Eagleburger 
was  instrumental  in  helping  both  Glob- 
al Motors  and  LBS  establish  their 
United  States  operations.  He  was  not 
alone.  As  we  shall  see,  BNL  had  a  very 
substantial,  and  even  incestuous  rela- 
tionship with  LBS. 

THE  BNL-LBS  NEXUS 

After  Iraq,  BNL's  largest  foreign  cus- 
tomer was  Yugoslavia.  BNL  had  loans 
to  various  Yugoslavian  entities  as  well 
as  a  very  special  relationship  with  LBS 
Bank— New  York  (LBS).  LBS  is  a  whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary  of  the  Yugoslavian 
bank— Ljubljanska  Banka.  Ljubljanska 
Banka  is  the  second  largest  bank  in 
Yugoslavia  with  $7.1  billion  in  assets  as 
of  year-end  1990. 

In  1986,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Eagleburger,  LBS  opened  a  State-char- 
tered bank  in  New  York  City  called 


LBS  Bank— New  York.  BNL  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  amount  of 
the  growth  of  LBS  while  Mr. 
Eagleburger  was  on  its  board. 

During  an  examination  of  BNL  in 
1989,  the  Federal  Reserve  stated  that 
between  1986  and  August  1989: 

BNL  fueled  a  slgrnlficant  amount  of  LBS's 
growth  In  the  U.S.  with  20  percent  to  25  per- 
cent of  LBS's  business  from  BNL. 

The  first  transaction  between  LBS 
and  BNL  was  a  credit  facility  estab- 
lished in  October  1986,  3  months  after 
LBS  opened  in  New  York.  BNL  also 
maintained  a  bank  account  at  LBS. 
The  majority  of  the  business  between 
the  two  entities— totaling  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars— involved  the  LBS  pur- 
chase of  loans  originated  by  BNL. 
Some  of  those  loans  involved  Iraq. 

Other  loans  purchased  by  LBS  in- 
cluded BNL  loans  to  Cargill.  Cargill  is 
now  under  investigation  for  violating 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  in- 
volving the  BNL-financed  sale  of  Cuban 
sugar. 

FORMER  BNL-NEW  YORK  OFFICER  REPLACED 
EAGLEBURGER  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  LBS 

Symbolic  of  the  close  relationship 
between  BNL  and  LBS,  the  former  re- 
gional manager  of  BNL  became  a  direc- 
tor of  LBS  soon  after  Mr.  Eagleburger 
left  to  take  his  current  State  Depart- 
ment post. 

Mr.  Renato  Guadagnini,  who  worked 
for  BNL  for  39  years,  was  appointed  a 
director  of  LBS  in  early  1989.  Mr. 
Guadagnini  was  the  regional  manager 
of  BNL's  U.S.  operations  while  the  At- 
lanta branch  of  BNL  was  illegally  loan- 
ing $4  billion  to  Iraq  apparently  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

It  is  hard  to  fathom  how  the  person 
responsible  for  supervising  BNL  during 
the  time  it  illegally  loaned  $4  billion  to 
Iraq  is  qualified  to  be  a  director  of  an- 
other bank. 

ANOTHER  LINK  BETWEEN  BNL  AND  LBS 

Another  link  between  BNL  and  LBS 
is  the  chief  lending  officer  of  LBS. 
BNL's  Christopher  Drogoul,  a  main 
conspirator  in  the  BNL  loan  scheme 
with  Iraq,  had  a  close  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  chief  lending  officer 
of  LBS  while  both  were  stationed  in 
London.  On  occasion  that  LBS  lending 
officer,  as  well  as  the  chief  financial  of- 
ficer visited  BNL's  office  in  Atlanta. 
BNL  employees  also  visited  LBS  when 
they  were  in  New  York. 

LBS  NOT  WELL  RUN  WHILE  EAGLEBURGER  A 
DIRECTOR 

Apparently  LBS  was  not  a  well  run 
institution  while  Mr.  Eagleburger  was 
on  its  board.  Upon  examining  the  rela- 
tionship between  BNL  and  LBS  in  1989, 
the  Federal  Reserve  concluded: 

"LBS  is  conducting  a  very  sloppy  oper- 
ation and  supervision  by  the  head  office  is 
extremely  weak.  Elxaminers  have  found  a 
number  of  instances  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
documentation  in  loan  participations  with 
BNL.  LBS  does  not  have  an  internal  audi- 
tor." 
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Sloppy  management  was  not  the  only 
trouble  LBS  had  during  Mr.  Ea- 
gleburger's  tenure  as  director — LBS 
was  also  involved  in  money  laundering. 

LBS  CONVICTED  OF  MONEY  LAUNDERING 

As  we  have  seen,  LBS  and  BNL  had  a 
significant  relationship  while  the  lat- 
ter was  perpetrating  the  largest  bank- 
ing scandal  of  all  time.  LBS  was  also 
involved  in  criminal  activity  during 
that  same  time  period. 

In  1988,  LBS  and  its  chairman  were 
indicted  on  charges  of  laundering  al- 
most $1.5  million.  The  chairman  of  LBS 
was  eventually  cleared  of  the  charges 
made  against  him,  nevertheless,  a  jury 
convicted  LBS  of  money  laundering. 

LBS  PARENT  IN  YUGOSLAVIA  INVOLVED  IN 
CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY 

A  literature  search  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian parent  of  LBS  revealed  that  it 
also  has  been  involved  in  several  crimi- 
nal proceedings  during  the  past  several 
years.  Two  such  scandals  took  place  in 
the  cities  of  Pristina  and  Titograd  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslavian  parent  of  LBS  was 
also  at  the  center  of  Yugoslavia's  larg- 
est ever  financial  scandal — the 
Agrokmerc  affair.  Agrokmerc  issued 
almost  $1  billion  worth  of  false  promis- 
sory notes  in  local  Yugoslavian  cur- 
rency. The  parent  of  LBS  and  many  of 
its  affiliates  arranged  to  purchase  most 
of  the  notes.  The  scandal  led  to  scores 
of  arrests,  the  fall  of  Yugoslavia's  vice 
president  and  shook  the  Yugoslavian 
banking  system  and  economy. 

LBS  INVOLVED  WfTH  ENTRADE  WHILE 
EAOLEBURGER  A  DIRECTOR 

LBS's  association  with  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  criminals  extended  to  the 
New  York-based  company  called 
Entrade  International,  Ltd.  and  its 
chief  financial  officer,  Yavuz  Tezeller. 

Entrade  International,  Ltd.  is  a 
Turkish-owned  New  York-based  trad- 
ing company  specializing  in  the  inter- 
national trade  of  goods  and  commod- 
ities. Here  BNL  shows  up  again,  as  the 
bank  was  indicted  with  Entrade  and 
Mr.  Tezeller  for  obtaining  unauthorized 
financing  for  exports  to  Iraq  often  with 
CCC  export  gruarantees  or  insurance. 

The  Justice  Department  indicted 
Entrade  and  Mr.  Tezeller  for  providing 
cash,  houses,  jewelry,  vacations,  and 
other  things  of  value  for  personal  use 
and  benefit  of  BNL  employees  in  con- 
sideration for  the  unathorized  loans 
made  to  finance  Entrade's  exports  to 
Iraq  and  elsewhere.  Entrade  faces  a 
nuLXlmum  fine  of  S54  million. 

Mr.  Tezeller,  a  Turkish  national,  is 
charged  with  directing  Entrade's  con- 
tracts with  BNL  and  with  other  enti- 
ties in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
owned  by  Entrade's  parent  holding 
company,  Enka.  Mr.  Tezeller  has  fled 
to  Turkey. 

LBS  also  extended  a  $300,000  mort- 
gage loan  to  Yavuz  Tezeller.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  stated  that  "this  loan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  and  only 
mortgage  loan  made  by  LBS." 


Given  the  level  of  criminal  involve- 
ment of  LBS  and  its  parent  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  its  close  relationship  with 
organizations  charged  with  criminal 
activity,  I  have  written  letters  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  State  of  New  York 
asking  them  to  provide  more  informa- 
tion about  LBS's  operations  in  the  U.S. 
as  well  as  a  more  in-depth  look  at  the 
relationship  between  LBS  and  BNL. 

EXIMBANK  AND  YUGOSLAVIA:  IS  THERE  AN 
EAOLEBURGER  CONNECTION? 

Mr.  Eagleburger  has  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  relationship  with  Yugo- 
slavia. He  was  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  prior  to  holding  that  post  he 
worked  in  the  Embassy  as  a  foreign 
service  officer.  While  at  Kissinger  As- 
sociates he  helped  set  up  Global  Motors 
to  distribute  the  Yugo  and  he  helped 
LBS  get  started  in  New  York.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  over  the  past  couple  of  dec- 
ades Mr.  Eagleburger  has  been  one  of 
Yugoslavia's  biggest  backers  in  the 
U.S.  Government. 

These  facts  could  possibly  explain 
the  Eximbank  exposure  to  Yugoslavia 
which  stood  at  a  whopping  XI  .056  bil- 
lion as  of  March  1991.  One  longtime 
Eximbank  employee  stated  that  he  "al- 
ways considered  Eximbank 's  large  ex- 
posure to  Yugoslavia  unusual."  Upon 
closer  examination,  Yugoslavia  may  be 
receiving  special  treatment  from  the 
Eximbank  at  this  very  moment. 

BANKING  COMMITTEE  DENIED  ACCESS  TO 
YUGOSLAVIA  DATA 

Yugoslavia  is  now  on  the  brink  of  po- 
litical and  economic  chaos.  It  is  being 
torn  apart  politically  and  the  most  re- 
cent Eximbank  country  risk  analysis 
for  Yugoslavia  is  not  encouraging. 
While  the  Committee  was  able  to  see 
the  country  risk  analyses  for  Iraq, 
John  Macomber,  the  President  of 
Eximbank  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Elagleburger,  would  not  permit  Com- 
mittee investigators  access  to  the 
country  risk  analysis  for  Yugoslavia. 

YUGOSLAVIA  ADMINISTRATIVELY  SUSPENDED 
FROM  EXIMBANK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Macomber  recently  decided  to 
place  all  Yugoslavian  transactions  on 
hold — effectively  suspending  Yugo- 
slavia from  Eximbank  programs.  This 
was  not  done  through  the  usual  process 
which  calls  for  Eximbank  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  make  the  call  regarding  the 
suspension  of  a  country  from 
Eximbank  programs.  Instead,  Mr. 
Macomber  decided  to  give  the  order  to 
place  all  Yugoslavian  business  at  the 
Bank  on  hold  without  allowing  the 
Board  to  formally  vote  on  suspending 
Yugoslavia. 

Without  a  formal  board  action,  an 
American  exporter  has  no  way  of 
knowing  Eximbank  will  not  process 
Yugoslavian  transactions.  That  is  un- 
less the  exporter  has  the  foresight  to 
call  the  Eximbank  before  going  to  the 
expense  of  doing  business  with  Yugo- 
slavian concerns.  The  mission  of  the 
Eximbank  is  to  serve  exporters.  By  not 
formally   suspending   Yugoslavia,    the 


Eximbank  may  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
American  exporters. 

LBS  AND  PARENT  NOT  SUSPENDED  FROM 
EXIMBANK  PROORAMS 

LBS  and  its  parent  bank  in  Yugo- 
slavia both  participate  in  Eximbank 
programs.  Both  have  been  involved  in 
serious  criminal  activity,  one  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  in  Yugo- 
slavia, yet  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
not  suspended  either  bank  from  its  pro- 
grams. 

IS  EAGLEBURGER  MEDDLING  IN  EXIMBANK 
AFFAIRS? 

The  question  arises  why  Yugoslavia 
has  received  special  treatment  from 
the  Eximbank.  Has  Mr.  Eagleburger  in- 
fluenced the  actions  of  Eximbank?  Mr. 
Macomber  has  stated  that  Yugoslavia 
has  not  received  special  treatment,  but 
that  statement  is  hard  to  understand 
given  the  facts. 

For  example,  longtime  Eximbank 
staff  stated  that  it  was  rare  that  an 
Eximbank  President  would  take  a  uni- 
lateral action  to  place  business  with  a 
nation  on  hold.  They  also  stated  that  it 
was  unusual  for  the  Eximbank  to  de- 
cide not  to  formally  suspend  a  nation 
that  is  suffering  from  such  severe  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  and  is  in 
arrears  on  Eximbank  programs.  Yugo- 
slavia is  evidently  such  a  country. 

Staff  at  the  Bank  stated  that  Mr. 
Macomber  speaks  to  Mr.  Eagleburger 
often,  sometimes  as  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  They  also  indicated 
that  the  topic  of  discussion  between 
the  two  is  sometimes  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Macomber  has  stated  that  al- 
though he  has  frequent  chats  with  Mr. 
Eagleburger,  the  topic  of  Yugoslavia 
has  never  been  broached.  This  seems 
highly  unlikely  given  Mr. 

Eagleburger's  position,  his  obvious  in- 
terest in  Yugoslavia  and  the  impor- 
tance placed  on  the  Eximbank  program 
in  Yugoslavia. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  Mr. 
Eagleburger  would  inquire  about  Yugo- 
slavia's status  at  Eximbank,  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macomber  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  What  is  clear  is  that 
Yugoslavia  is  receiving  special  treat- 
ment from  Eximbank.  At  this  time  the 
Committee  does  not  know  why. 

EXIMBANK  PLAYING  GREATER  FOREIGN  POUCY 
ROLE 

Considering  the  Administration  pro- 
posal to  allow  Eximbank  to  finance  SI 
billion  in  military  sales,  and  to  open  up 
a  $300  million  Eximbank  program  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  trend  toward 
using  Eximbank  as  a  foreign  policy 
tool  is  clear. 

This  is  a  disturbing  trend.  The 
Eximbank  was  created  to  assist  U.S. 
exporters.  It  was  not  created  to  be  a 
major  foreign  policy  tool.  Rest  assured, 
in  order  to  protect  the  taxpayer  invest- 
ment in  the  Eximbank,  the  Banking 
Committee  will  continue  to  fight  to 
maintain  the  commercial  export  pro- 
motion function  of  the  Eximbank. 
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his  senior  advisers,  including  Mr. 
Eagleburger  and  Mr.  Scowcroft,  deter- 
mined that  the  best  way  to  improve  re- 
lations with  Iraq  was  through  expanded 
trade.  This  policy  was  little  different 
from  that  pursued  during  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  NSC  has  direct  responsibility 
carrying  out  the  President's  national 
security  directives.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
port licensing,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  and  subsequent  legislation 
provided  the  President,  through  the 
National  Security  Council  [NCS],  with 
ample  authority  to  establish  policies 
on  export  controls. 

To  get  a  feel  for  the  export  licensing 
role  of  the  NSC  during  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administrations,  just  look  at  the 
comments  of  Paul  Freedenberg.  He  was 
the  chief  export  licensing  official  at 
the  Commerce  Department  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  Reagan  years  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Bush  administration. 

He  recently  testified  that  Iraqi  use  of 
poison  gas  against  its  own  Kurds  and 
the  Iranians  did  not  suppress  the  zeal 
of  the  NSC  to  approve  technology 
transfer  to  Iraq.  In  testimony  before 
Congress,  Freedenberg  stated: 

In  the  summer  of  1988,  a  number  of  licenses 
were  pending  with  regard  to  technology 
transfer  to  Iraxx.  1  asked  for  official  guidance 
with  regard  to  what  the  licensing  policy 
would  be  toward  Iraq  since  by  that  time 
there  was  credible  evidence  of  the  use  of  poi- 
son gas  by  the  Iraqis  against  their  own  peo- 
ple and  also  against  the  Iranians.  I  suggested 
that  the  Imposition  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols be  considered  as  a  way  of  Justifying  the 
denial  of  export  licenses  to  Iraq.  I  was  told 
by  the  National  Security  Council  that  the  li- 
censing policy  with  regard  to  Iraq  was  that 
of  normal  trade  and  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances I  should  clear  the  licenses  that 
were  pending.  I  passed  that  information  on 
to  my  licensing  officers  and  the  few  dozen  li- 
censes that  were  pending  at  that  time  were 
approved  and  licenses  were  Issued  for  exports 
to  Iraq. 

This  provides  clear  insight  into  the 
power  the  NSC  can  exercise  over  the 
export  licensing  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  February 
25,  1991,  issue  of  Legal  Times.  This  arti- 
cle gives  the  reader  a  good  overview  of 
Mr.  Scowcroft's  and  Mr.  Eagleburger's 
role  in  promoting  military  sales.  The 
article  illustrates  that  an  environment 
existed  that  could  make  it  possible  for 
Iraq  to  obtain  sophisticated  U.S.  tech- 
nology to  upgrade  its  military  capabil- 
ity. The  truth  about  the  export  licens- 
ing process  is  that  the  NSC  and  the 
State  Department  ignored  or  actually 
encouraged  the  transfer  of  militarily 
useful  technology  to  Iraq  in  violation 
of  its  public  oath  to  prohibit  such  uses. 

Regarding  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  companies  that  Mr.  Scowcroft 
owned  stock  in  benefited  from  the 
United  States  policy  toward  Iraq,  I  can 
reveal  one  fact:  Together,  those  compa- 
nies received  over  100  out  of  the  total 
800  U.S.  exiwrt  licenses  for  sales  to 
Iraq. 


NAMES  CANNOT  BE  RELEASED 

Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies cannot  be  released  at  this  time. 
The  administration  has  stated  that  the 
list  of  export  licenses  for  Iraq  must  be 
kept  secret  because  of  the  supposed 
"proprietary"  information  it  contains. 
Maybe  the  real  reason  for  the  secrecy 
stance  is  that  the  administration  is 
embarrassed  by  the  list  because  it  sym- 
bolizes the  abysmal  failure  of  the 
trade-based  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

KISSINGER  ASSOCIATES  AND  THE  GENERAL 
MOTORS- VOLVO  TRUCK  PLANT  IN  IRAQ 

The  following  is  an  interesting  story 
involving  General  Motors  and  Volvo 
and  their  link  to  Mr.  Eagleburger  and 
Mr.  Scowcroft  and  BNL,  and  illustrates 
the  odd  triangle  linking  foreign  policy 
toward  Iraq,  and  BNL's  role  in  financ- 
ing it^not  to  mention  the  role  of  Kis- 
singer Associates. 

Volvo  was  a  client  of  Kissinger  Asso- 
ciates and  the  chairman  of  Volvo,  Pehr 
Gyllenhammar,  was  on  the  Kissinger 
Associates  board  of  directors  with  Mr. 
Eagleburger  and  Mr.  Scowcroft.  Mr. 
Scowcroft  owned  stock  in  General  Mo- 
tors until  at  least  October  4,  1990. 

Mr.  Scowcroft's  and  Mr.  Eagle- 
burger's  jobs  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  considerable  influence  over  United 
States-Iraq  trade.  Both  were  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  President's 
directive  calling  for  improved  relations 
with  Iraq. 

Volvo  and  General  Motors  are  part- 
ners in  a  company  called  Volvo  GM 
Heavy  Truck  Corp.  In  1989,  Volvo  GM 
Heavy  Truck  proposed  to  build  a  5,000- 
unit-per-year  heavy  truck  factory  in 
Iraq.  A  copy  of  that  proposal  is  in  the 
record. 

GM  and  Volvo  had  considerable  deal- 
ings with  Iraq.  In  1988,  GM  sold  5,125 
Chevrolet  Celebrities  to  Iraq.  During 
1989,  GM  secured  financing  from  BNL 
for  10,000  Cutlass  Cieras  to  be  sold  to 
Iraq.  The  BNL  operation  may  have 
been  shut  down  prior  to  actual  dis- 
bursement of  BNL  moneys.  BNL  money 
paid  for  Volvo  exports  of  spare  parts 
for  dump  trucks,  water  tank  trucks 
and  tanks,  and  units  for  Volvo  diesel 
engrines  to  Iraq. 

GM  frequently  met  with  Eximbank 
officials  to  secure  additional  GM 
projects  in  Iraq  totaling  an  estimated 
$800  million. 

Hussein  Kamel  (or  Kamil)  is  Saddam 
Hussein's  son-in-law.  BNL  employees 
met  with  Mr.  Kamel  when  they  trav- 
eled to  Iraq.  Mr.  Kamel  is  said  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  secret  Iraqi 
technology  procurement  network  oper- 
ating in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
Mr.  Kamel  was  the  head  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Military  Manu- 
facturing in  Iraq. 

On  June  20,  1989,  Volvo  GM  Heavy 
Truck  Corp.  wrote  to  the  Iraqi  Minister 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Hussein 
Kamel,  proposing  the  construction  of  a 
5,00O-unit-per-year  heavy  truck  factory 
in  Iraq.  The  Volvo  GM  letter  failed  to 
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add  the  words  "Military  Manufactur- 
ing" to  Mr.  Kamel's  title. 

Two  other  U.S.  automotive  compa- 
nies considered  participating  in  the 
project.  They  were  Cummings  Engine 
Co.  and  Eaton  Corp.,  Cleveland  OH.  In 
a  memo  describing  their  visit  to  Iraq, 
Volvo  GM  staff  stated: 

First,  the  delegation  meeting  them 
was  headed  by  a  Brigadier  General. 

Second,  the  ministry  they  met  with 
is  responsible  for  Industry  and  Arma- 
ment. 

Third,  the  delegation  visited  a  num- 
ber of  top  secret  defense  operations. 

The  Volvo  GM  memo  goes  on  to 
state: 

U.S.  authorities  have  been  approached 
with  the  objective  to  obtain  loans  from  the 
Eximbank.  The  different  government  agen- 
cies have  responded  very  positively  and  ap- 
pointments are  made  for  further  talks  with 
the  government  including  the  White  House. 
So  far,  no  credit  line  is  available  from 
Eximbank. 

Who  at  the  White  House  was  con- 
tacted remains  a  mystery.  But  the 
White  House  was  not  alone  in  being 
sought  out  to  support  the  project. 
Eximbank  received  15  letters  from  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  and  one  Governor 
interested  in  Eximbank  financing  for 
the  truck  factory. 

Thankfully  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
Eximbank  refused  to  fund  the  project 
because  it  did  not  think  Iraq  was  cred- 
itworthy. The  project  provides  a  good 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  pressure  the 
Eximbank  was  under  to  do  business  in 
Iraq. 

EATON  CORP  IDENTIFIES  MATRIX  CHURCHILL  AS 
IRAQI  OWNED  COMPANY 

A  Startling  revelation  appears  in  the 
Eaton  Corp.  portion  of  the  Volvo  GM 
memo.  In  that  portion  of  the  memo  an 
Eaton  employee  states:  "It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Matrix  Churchill  in 
the  U.K.  is  75  percent  owned  by  the 
Iraqi  Government." 

Matrix  Churchill,  Ltd.,  was  the  prime 
Iraqi  front  company  operating  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  Cleveland,  OH  af- 
filiate. Matrix  Churchill  Corp.,  was  the 
main  Iraqi  front  company  operating  in 
the  United  States.  Matrix  was  respon- 
sible for  procuring  technology  to  be 
used  in  Iraqi  weapons  factories. 

What  is  amazing  is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  did  not  confiscate  the 
Cleveland  operation  of  Matrix  until 
September  1990  and  the  British  did  not 
confiscate  the  London  operation  until 
October  1990,  both  after  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  months  after  Iraqi 
assets  were  supposed  to  be  frozen. 

BNL  was  a  main  source  of  funds  for 
Matrix  Churchill  and  other  members  of 
the  secret  Iraqi  technology  procure- 
ment network. 

SCOWCROFT-EAOLEBURGER  AND  EXIMBANK 
MILrTARY  SALES 

The  Legal  Times  article  I  referred  to 
before  mentions  the  Eagleburger-Scow- 
croft  effort  to  get  the  E:xport-Import 
Bank  to  finance  military  sales.  I  have 
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two  points  to  make  regarding  the 
Eximbank  financing  of  military  sales; 
the  first  regards  Iraq. 

I  have  evidence  showing  that 
Eximbank  backed  the  sale  of  military 
articles  to  Iraq.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  several  examples  of 
Eximbank  financed  military  sales  to 
Iraq.  In  1986,  the  Eximbank  approved 
the  sale  of  600,000  dollars'  worth  of 
portable  radio  communications  equip- 
ment and  in  1987  it  approved  the  sale  of 
"250  armored  military  truck  ambu- 
lances" to  Iraq.  I  have  also  included  a 
Mack  Truck  sale  of  200  fifth  wheel 
trucks  to  Iraq  that  the  Eximbank  re- 
fused to  finance  because  of  their  mili- 
tary applications.  Mack  Truck  sold 
trucks,  tractors  cranes,  and  dumpers 
worth  $6.4  million  to  Iraq  with  the  help 
of  BNL  loans.  Iraq  also  paid  for  40 
heavy  duty  Mack  truck  chassis  worth 
over  $2.5  million  with  BNL  loans. 

The  sad  part  about  the  Exim-backed 
sales  to  Iraqi  is  that  only  a  small  hand- 
ful of  the  187  transactions  were 
checked  for  military  use  by  the 
Eximbank  engineers  familiar  with 
dual-use  technology.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Eximbank  backed  sales  to  Iraqi 
were  checked  only  by  a  loan  officer. 

Nobody  really  knows  the  extent  of 
Eximbank-backed  militarily  useful  ex- 
ports to  Iraq.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Banking  Committee  plug  the  loophole 
that  allows  Eximbank-backed  exports 
to  go  to  dangerous  nations  without 
being  adequately  checked  by  profes- 
sional engineers. 

The  second  point  I  have  relates  to 
the  Eagleburger-Scowcroft  proposal  to 
finance  $1  billion  in  military  sales 
using  Eximbank.  I  have  stated  before 
and  I  will  state  again,  Eximbank 
should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  to  aug- 
ment declining  military  sales. 

This  program  should  be  run  out  of 
the  Defense  Department  using  their  re- 
sources. Eximbank  is  poorly  equipped 
to  review  the  military  implications  of 
given  sales. 

CONCLUSION 

One  interesting  question  that  re- 
mains unanswered  is  why  United 
States  law  enforcement  authorities 
have  not  arrested  or  charged  many 
companies  with  violations  of  U.S.  ex- 
port control  laws  related  to  Iraq.  Other 
governments,  such  as  Germany,  have 
announced  efforts  to  pursue  dozens  of 
companies,  many  very  prominent,  for 
criminal  violations  of  export  control 
laws.  I  challenge  you  to  name  one 
United  States  company  that  has  been 
indicted  for  violating  the  export  con- 
trol laws  related  to  Iraq. 

Clearly,  it  was  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  to  provide  Iraq  with  the 
credit  necessary  to  purchase  enormous 
simounts  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  and  sophisticated  United 
States  technology.  Warnings  about  the 
military  uses  of  the  technology, 
warnings    about    Iraq's    creditworthi- 
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ness,    and    warnings    about    Saddam's 
ruthlessness  were  routinely  ignored. 

It  was  in  this  climate  that  the  BNL 
flourished,  and  close  friends  of  those  in 
key  positions  of  power  facilitated  and 
profited  from  this  shortsighted  policy. 
This  official  neglect  may  in  large  part 
account  for  BNL's  disastrous  conduct. 

D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  worst  of  all  is  that  this  is 
just  a  small  fragment  of  the  huge,  over 
730  billion  dollars'  worth,  of  this  type 
of  money,  foreign  financing  or  banking 
money  in  our  country,  that  is  here, 
that  can  just — with  a  small  proportion 
of  that,  as  in  BNL,  propel  huge  finan- 
cial packages,  for  God  only  knows  what 
purpose,  because  nobody  in  our  Govern- 
ment knows,  neither  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  nor  the  State  banking  reg- 
ulators in  the  States  where  these  for- 
eign entities  charter  their  agencies, 
know  just  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  have  set  forth  the  urgent  need 
for  the  Congress  to  legislate  with  some 
priority  in  order  to  provide  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  their  national  interests  and 
the  very  policies  of  their  Government 
are  in  turn  being  protected,  and  at 
least  being  overseen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
for  the  Record  the  documents  I  have 
referred  to  during  my  special  order. 
VoLvo  GM  Heavy  Truck  Corp.. 

Greensboro,  NC,  June  20,  1989. 
To  the  Minister  of  Ministry  of  Industry. 
His  Excellency  Hussein  Kamel. 
Baghdad,  Republic  of  Iraq. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
our  proposal  for  an  industrialization  project 
aimed  at  manufacturing  heavy  duty  trucks 
in  Iraq  that  has  been  studied  by  Volvo  GM 
Heavy  Truck  Corporation  on  the  request 
from  Volvo  International  Development  Cor- 
poration, Gothenburg.  Sweden. 

This  project  is  based  on  the  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  four  following  major  auto- 
motive companies  in  the  U.S.:  Volvo  GM 
Heavy  Truck  Corporation,  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  Incorporated,  E^ton  Corporation, 
Rockwell  Corp. 

The  four  members  of  this  project  have  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  a  vast  experience  in 
establishing  assembly  and  manufacturing 
operations  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  present,  we  are  offering  to  trans- 
fer the  combined  technology  gathered  by 
these  companies  over  a  long  period  of  years 
in  a  project  which  we  propose  to  contain  the 
following: 

Truck  assembly  with  local  integration. 

Cab  welding  and  stamping  operation. 

Transmission  assembly  with  local  integra- 
tion. 

Hear  axle  assembly  with  local  integration. 

Engine  assembly. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  infrastructure, 
cost  level,  etc.,  of  Iraq  is  not  completely  up 
to  date  at  the  moment,  this  project  proposal 
is  based  on  experience  from  similar  projects 
realized  earlier. 

The  estimation  of  investments  is  based  on 
the  U.S.  cost  level  of  June  1989,  and  will  with 
all  probability,  have  to  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment at  the  time  of  negotiations. 
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INTEGRATION 

to  meet  the  Iraqi  re- 
integration.   Iraq   de- 
I  Inished  product  value  to 


be  Iraqi,  and  our  proposal  Is  not  far  from 
that  level  (46  percent  of  the  unassembled 
kit). 

TRANSFER  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  requirement  in  this  area  was  already 
know  to  us  and  has  been  quantified. 

SHORT  START-UP  TIME 

The  Iraqi  position  is  that  full  Integration 
as  related  to  the  proposal  Is  to  be  reached 
within  three  years  after  production  start. 

Our  revised  proposal  will  show  this  al- 
though there  is  no  final  solution  at  this  time 
as  to  manning  the  project  force  necessary  to 
achieve  this  task. 

We  presently  assume  that  a  skeleton  force 
could  be  brought  in  from  Sweden  to  be  filled 
In  with  various  capacities  from  our  own  or- 
ganization when  needed. 

EQUITY  PARTICIPATION 

Iraqis  are  requesting  us  to  be  part  of  a 
joint  venture  in  Iraq. 

Our  position  is  to  offer  all  project  costs, 
start-up  costs,  and  cost  for  transfer  of  tech- 
nology (Iraq  visits  to  the  U.S.  excluded)  free 
of  charge. 

This  will  account  for  approximately  13 
MUSD  out  of  total  91  MUSD. 

At  this  time  indications  are  that  Eaton 
and  Rockwell  are  prepared  to  carry  their 
portions  of  this  amount.  At  present 
Cummins'  position  is  very  negative  In  this 
respect.  The  VGHT  portion  would  be  5.5 
MUSD  and  includes  1.5  MUSD  capital  invest- 
ment in  a  packaging  facility  expansion. 

We  must  expect  that  Iraqis  will  claim  that 
this  is  not  enough. 

FINANCING 

No  project  will  be  started  without  financ- 
ing. We  believe  that  at  least  a  five  year  line 
of  credit  has  to  be  established  both  for  in- 
vestments, and  for  sale  of  kits. 

The  U.S.  authorities  have  been  approached 
with  the  objective  to  obtain  loans  from  the 
EXIM  bank. 

The  different  government  agencies  have  re- 
sponded very  positively  and  appointments 
are  made  for  further  talks  with  the  govern- 
ment Including  officials  In  the  White  House. 
So  far,  however,  no  credit  line  is  available 
frorh  EXIM  bank. 

LONG-TERM  COMMITMENT 

The  Iraqis  require  us  to  make  a  long  term 
commitment  to  support  and  supply  manufac- 
turing of  trucks  in  Iraq.  This  requirement 
would  be  very  much  in  line  with  our  own  in- 
terest since  marketplaces  presumably  closed 
to  us  very  well  could  be  open  through  Iraq. 

DEMO  VEHICLE 

For  demo  and  test  purposes  It  is  important 
to  provide  the  Iraqis  with  a  vehicle — they  did 
request  two.  The  vehicle  has  been  spec'd  out 
and  an  order  is  placed  with  Ogden. 

The  cost  for  this  vehicle  will  be  split  be- 
tween our  partners,  VGHT  and  VIDC.  The  ve- 
hicle will  be  presented  at  the  International 
fair  in  Baghdad  and  placed  In  front  of  the 
American  Pavilion. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between 
Ministry  of  Industry,  Republic  of  Iraq 
AND  Volvo  International  Development 
Corp. 

It  Is  understood  that  both  parties  have  ex- 
pressed their  Interest  in  the  field  of  coopera- 
tion with  regards  to  manufacturing  Volvo 
passenger  cars/Volvo  GM  trucks  in  the  re- 
public of  Iraq. 

Whereas,  the  Iraqi  partners  expressed  their 
Interest  In  achieving  a  higher  level  of  local 
integration  for  both  cars  and  trucks. 

After  taking  several  visits  to  Ministry's 
different  Industrial  Installations,  the  Volvo/ 


Volvo  GM  delegation  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  high  level  of  local  Integra- 
tion Is  both  viable  and  practical. 

Therefore,  the  delegation  shortly  upon 
their  return  shall  restructure  their  proposals 
for  the  Ministry's  evaluation,  taking  Into 
consideration: 

The  Iraqi  side  Informed  Volvo  group  that 
this  project  should  aim  for  export  to  the 
Arab  markets  and  other  markets  and  to  ac- 
complish a  very  high  level  of  export  as  well 
as  the  home  markets. 

The  production  size  is  to  be  based  on  most 
economical  size  based  on  marketing  demand 
and  possibilities. 

To  be  based  on  maximum  possible  local  in- 
tegration based  on  the  Impression  acquired 
during  the  visit  to  Iraq  and  the  high  tech- 
nology level  existing  in  Iraq. 

The  presentation  of  the  new  proposal  is 
scheduled  at  the  end  of  August  1989. 

On  this  occasion  VolvoA^olvo  GM,  along 
with  their  components  manufacturers,  have 
great  pleasure  In  extending  an  invitation  to 
their  Iraqi  hosts  to  visit  their  industrial  car 
and  truck  plants  in  Sweden  and  United 
States  of  America  respectively,  prior  to  final 
agreement. 

Summary  of  Manufacturing  Facilities  in 
Iraq 

Having  visited  14  plants  in  3  different  loca- 
tions and  knowing  of  present  and  future  de- 
velopment we  are  sure  that  Iraq  Is  proceed- 
ing In  the  right  direction  for  future  indus- 
trial development. 

In  effect  Iraq  has  at  present,  good  manu- 
facturing capacity  and  technical  expertise  in 
many  different  areas  which  are  essential  for 
the  basic  Infrastructure  and  industrial  sup- 
port that  the  automotive  Industry  requires. 

Without  going  into  details,  some  of  the  In- 
dustries available  locally  today  are: 

Foundries  for  cast  alloy  steels,  gray  iron 
castings  and  investment  castings.  Heavy 
forgoings  and  auto  parts  forgings,  tools,  jigs 
and  fixtures,  dies  and  patterns  manufacture, 
huge  capacity  for  turning,  milling,  grinding 
and  heat  treatment,  except  carburizing  con- 
tinuous furnaces,  some  CNC  machine  tools 
manufacturing  commencing,  stamping  and 
miscellaneous  parts  machining,  high  speed 
steel  tools,  batteries,  fibre  glass,  tyres,  spark 
plugs,  aluminum  Injection  molding,  glass  for 
windows  and  windscreens,  plastic  injection 
molding  (for  TV  casing  and  other  applica- 
tions) and  many  other  activities. 

All  In  all  it  is  evident  that  the  techno- 
logical degree  and  production  capacity 
achieved  by  Iraq  is  much  higher  and  perhaps 
better,  than  many  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries. 

The  professionalism  and  technical  level  of 
employees  and  managers.  In  parallel  with 
their  discipline,  makes  a  good  impression 
and  is  very  promising  for  the  future  manu- 
facture of  automotive  parts  and  components 
In  Iraq. 

Visit  to  the  Industrial  Sites— Iraq 
General    NAZAR    EL-KASSER    organized 
visits  to  several  industrial  facilities  around 
Baghdad  and  near  BABYLON,  for  the  VOLVO 
GM/Eaton  delegation.  The  visits  were  well 
organized    and    carried .  out    in    two    days, 
Thursday  29th  June  and  Saturday  1st  July. 
summary 
Plant  1 
Precision  Castings  or  Investment  Castings 
foundry,  using  Lost  Wax  methods.  Capacity 
1,500  tonnes  p.a.  Very  updated  In  technology 
with  Its  own  tools  and  dies  shop.  Engineering 
office  quite  modern  in  concept  and  in  process 
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of   Implementation    of   CAD/CAM    systems. 
Automatic  quality  control  for  most  of  the 
components  and  extremely  clean. 
Plant  2 

Nasser  Enterprise,  Special  Steel  Foundry 
products:  gray  Iron,  low  carbon  steel,  high 
chromium  steel,  heat  resistant  steel  and 
high  manganese  steel.  Ductile  iron  pro- 
grammed for  early  1990.  Capacity  22,000 
Tonnes  per  year  in  two  shifts. 

2  Disamati  Auto  Molding  Line  Capacity  330 
molds/hour  per  line.  Danish  made. 

1  Konkelwagner  Automatic  molding  line 
with  capacity  up  to  50  molts/hour.  W.  Ger- 
man made. 

5  of  6  tonnes  each  of  mid.  frequency  induc- 
tion furnaces  with  3  electrical  feeders. 

2  Arc  furnaces,  7  tonnes  each. 

Hand  molding  for  low  volumes  up  to  6 
tonnes.  Heat  treatment:  Annealing,  temper- 
ing, quenching,  etc. 

Manning:  Total  1,000  people  in  3  shifts. 

Capacity  available  40/50  percent. 
Plant  3 

Large  machinery  shop  dedicated  to  the 
manufacture  of  Tools,  Dies,  Patterns, 
approx.  160  machines  available  of  the  best 
makes  possible  to  find:  Blohm  grinders.  Sips 
Jig  Borers,  Hausers  jig  grinders,  Voumard 
grinders,  Oerlikon  &  Shaudt  grinders,  to 
name  some  of  them.  Plant  Approx.  150  mts. 
X  120  mts.  Computerised  quality  control.  En- 
gineering and  design  aided  by  CAD/CAM,  me- 
chanical test  department. 
Plant  4 

Pressing  Shop. 

(2)  1,500  tonnes  hydraulic  presses,  continu- 
ous processing  line  with  induction  heating, 
shearing  and  pressing,  all  in  an  auto  feeding 
line. 

Plant  5 

(2)  800  tonnes  presses  and  (1)  500  tonnes 
press  with  ejectors  double  effect  presses. 
Plant  6 

CNC  Lathes  assembly  line — Under  Matrix 
Churchill  license.  In  the  second  step  early 
next  year  they  will  machine  the  frames  and 
other  mechanical  parts  and  in  the  3rd  phase 
they  will  go  to  the  electronics.  Today  they 
use  Fanuc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ma- 
trix Churchill  In  the  UK  is  75  percent  owned 
by  the  Iraqi  government. 

We  were  told  that  a  similar  project  exists 
for  the  manufacture  of  CNC  machining  cen- 
tres. The  building  is  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

Plant  7 

General  Machining  Shop— with  high  capac- 
ity for  turning,  milling,  grinding  and  heat 
treatment.  This  shop  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Automotive  Industry. 

Plant  8 

Plastic  Molding. 

(1)  NB   1,000  tonne  press  and  (2)  NB  520 
tonnes  presses  for  plastic  injection  molding. 
Plant  9 

Jigs,  fixtures,  tools,  dies  and  guages  manu- 
facturing plant.  These  can  machine  large 
parts,  not  forging  dies,  milling  cutters,  drills 
reamers,  gear  cutting  tools  fellows  type  and 
hobbs,  supported  by  its  own  Engineering  of- 
fice and  test  lab. 

Plant  10 

Forging  Plant— several  hydraulic  presses 
plus  (2)  of  1,000  tonne  and  (1)  4,000  tonne  ca- 
pacity. 

Plant  11 

High  speed  steel  tools,  heat  treatment  in 
vacuum.    CNC    machining    centre    for    hot 


stamping  dies.  (2)  deep  hole  drills,  high  ca- 
pacity. 

Plant  12 
Large  machining  shop  with  huge  equip- 
ment  with   a   mill/planner   up   to   24   mts. 
length. 

Plant  13 

General  Turning — Enormous  turning  ca- 
pacity with  copy  lathes  and  a  large  number 
of  CNC  lathes  up  to  500  mm  dia  swing  capac- 
ity. Most  of  them  Diamant  and  Matrix 
Churchill  makes. 

Plant  14 

General  Machining  Shop— for  fasteners, 
small  and  miscellaneous  parts.  Large 
amount  of  Index  machines  and  Gildemeister 
Bar  machines  (4)  veritical  CNC  machining 
centres  with  double  tool  magazine. 

We  also  saw  another  building  about  200 
mts.  by  100  mts.  which  will  be  a  high  volume 
Foundry,  with  capacity  up  to  70,000  tonnes, 
per  year,  mainly  to  produce  centrifugal  cast- 
ings. 

General  Nazar  told  us  that  there  is  also  In 
implementation  an  aluminum  die  casting  fa- 
cility in  the  next  12  months  with  injection 
molding  as  well. 

There  are  2  plants  that  produce  4,000,000 
tyres/year  for  truck  and  buses  and  3  more  in 
construction.  Facilities  to  manufacture  bat- 
teries with  license  from  Chloride  USA  with 
high  capacity.  Spark  plugs  factory.  Marelli 
license  with  20,000.000  capacity  per  year. 
Fibre  glass  plant  also  is  available  and  is 
under  study.  A  bearing  manufacturing  facil- 
ity and  other  industries  are  under  study. 
Defense  Exporters'  Secret  Weapons 
(By  Peter  H.  Stone) 

For  embattled  weapons  exporters,  it  was  a 
salvo  heard  round  the  world. 

Last  July,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Law- 
rence Eagleburger  fired  off  a  classified  memo 
to  all  U.S.  embassies  urging  that  U.S.  de- 
fense firms  be  given  more  help  marketing 
weapons  abroad. 

Some  industry  leaders  boast  that  the 
Eagleburger  memo  was  written  at  their  be- 
hest, several  months  after  a  January  1990 
meeting  with  defense  executives.  And  these 
leaders  say  that  Elagleburger's  directive  is 
starting  to  provide  an  extra  fillip  for  foreign 
sales. 

The  memo  is  just  one  result  of  the  Bush 
administration's  decision  to  put  the  govern- 
ment firmly  in  the  business  of  promoting  de- 
fense exports.  Ambassadors  now  open  doors, 
weapons  makers  may  soon  qualify  for  gov- 
ernment-backed loans,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment helps  push  sales. 

But  the  change  of  policy  is  controversial— 
and  Ironically  timed,  as  the  war  in  Iraq 
raises  new  worries  about  the  proliferation  of 
weapons. 

A  key  proponent  of  the  pro-export  policy 
has  been  Eiagleburger.  But  he  is  dogged  by 
ethical  concerns  about  his  dealings  with 
former  business  associates. 

One  industry  representative  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  with  E^leburger  was  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  defense  subsidiary  of  the  ITT 
Corp.  EJagleburger  was  a  director  of  the  ITT 
Corp.  before  taking  office  in  1989  and  will 
eventually  receive  benefits  from  the  corpora- 
tion's pension  plan.  He  pledged  to  recuse 
himself  from  government  matters  in  which 
the  griant  conglomerate  is  a  formal  party. 

In  addition,  as  president  of  the  consulting 
firm  Kissinger  Associates  Inc..  Elagleburger 
did  work  for  ITT. 

At  least  one  critic  believes  that 
Eagleburger  erred  by  participating  in  the 
meeting  with  the  ITT  official  and  by  writing 


the  directive  promoting  defense  exporters. 
But  a  State  Department  legal  expert  says 
that  Eagleburger.  who  declines  comment,  did* 
not  violate  his  recusal  pledges. 

ADMINIS-raATION  AID 

Eagleburger's  memo  is  just  one  of  several 
administration  moves  to  provide  help  over- 
seas for  weapons  makers. 

President  George  Bush's  budget  proposal, 
for  instance,  authorizes  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  provide  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  up  to  II  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antees for  defense  products.  Several  compa- 
nies have  pushed  hard  for  such  guarantees, 
in  a  bid  to  make  their  deals  more  competi- 
tive with  foreign  rivals. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  last 
year  jettisoned  its  Office  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol, long  a  target  of  criticism  from  the  de- 
fense industry  because  of  delays  in  process- 
ing license  applications.  The  office  was  re- 
placed with  a  larger  operation  that  for  the 
first  time  has  an  export-promotion  compo- 
nent. Industry  leaders  say  the  new  Center  for 
Defense  Trade  has  already  made  a  clear  dif- 
ference in  speeding  up  the  licensing  process. 

"The  difference  between  1980  and  1990  is 
pretty  close  to  a  quantum  leap,"  says  Fred 
Haynes.  a  vice  president  for  planning  at  the 
LTV  Corp.  "The  most  significant  change  is 
that  defense  exporters  are  receiving  coopera- 
tive support  from  U.S.  agencies  and  are  no 
longer  viewed  as  pariahs." 

"I  think  we've  found  that  a  number  of  em- 
bassies are  more  supportive."  agrees  George 
Perlman.  president  of  Martin  Marietta  Inter- 
national Inc.  "It  has  been  helpful  for  the 
people  that  I  have  overseas." 

The  backing  for  weapons  exports  follows 
high-powered  lobbying  by  leading  defense 
trade  groups,  including  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  and  the  American  League 
for  Exports  and  Security  Assistance. 

In  addition,  several  defense  contractors 
have  served  as  effective  advocates  for  their 
cause.  They  include  some  CEX)s  and  other 
top  officials  from  the  Lockheed  Corp..  the 
United  Technologies  Corp..  the  Martin  Mari- 
etta Corp..  the  LTV  Corp..  the  Raytheon  Co., 
the  Grumman  Corp..  and  riT  Defense  Inc. 
A  shot  in  the  arm 

State  Department  officials  and  defense  ex- 
ecutives stress  that  defense  exports  are  dif- 
ferent from  commercial  trade  since  they 
must  be  deemed  in  the  national  interest  be- 
fore sales  are  allowed.  Nevertheless,  the 
thrust  of  the  recent  lobbying  campaign  and 
the  government's  campaign  to  promote  ex- 
port has  been  to  spur  defense  business 
abroad,  which  has  been  in  the  doldrums  for 
years.  Worldwide  export  deliveries  of  U.S. 
arms  totaled  $16.5  billion  in  1967.  but  by  1989 
had  slipped  to  $11.7  billion. 

Defense  executives  have  used  the  shrinking 
defense  budget  as  a  key  element  in  their 
campaign  to  increase  foreign  sales.  With  the 
Pentagon  budget  going  down,  they  argue,  ex- 
ports are  critical  to  individual  companies 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  defense  indus- 
trial base.  The  war  against  Iraq  notwith- 
standing, annual  defense  spending  is  pro- 
jected to  decrease  by  some  $56  billion,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  over  the  next  five  years. 

"International  opportunities  are  a  must-do 
for  the  defense  industry,"  says  Gordon 
Adams,  the  director  of  the  Defense  Budget 
Project,  an  independent  research  group  on 
defense  issues. 

"You  can't  just  drive  over  there,"  Adams 
adds.  "If  you  want  to  get  into  the  foreign 
government,  you've  got  to  get  into  the 
American  government." 

That's  just  what  the  industry  has  been 
busy  doing.  And  it  has  had  a  strong  and  well- 
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who,  along  with 
Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft. 
in  forging  closer  ties 
and  industry  export 
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placed  ally  in  Eagfeburger 
National  Security 
•  has  been  instrumental 
between  U.S.  agencies 
programs. 

REVERSINO  T  JE  LEPROSY  LETTER 

For  years,  export  ers  smarted  over  one  leg- 
acy of  President  J  mmy  Carter.  Dubbed  the 
leprosy  letter,  the  directive  instructed  U.S. 
embassies  to  steer  clear  of  defense  firms  be- 
cause of  concerns  i  .bout  regional  arms  races 
and  high-tech  weai  ons  proliferation.  Compa- 
nies complained  tiat  many  foreign  govern- 
ments took  the  opi  osite  approach,  providing 
their  defense  Industries  with  strong  encour- 
agement for  export  i. 

Now  that's  all  ;hanging.  And  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  has  b»eD  getting  a  lot  of  the 
credit. 

"Larry  has  made  a  substantial  difference. 
He's  probably  the  most  sympathetic  guy 
who's  been  up  thure  in  years."  says  Joel 
Johnson,  vice  president  for  international  op- 
erations at  the  Aer  >space  Industries  Associa- 
tion (AIA).  a  trade  n'oup  made  up  of  56  of  the 
nation's  leading  aerospace  firms. 

Defense  officials  have  been  direct  in  their 
approaches  to  Eagli  iburger. 

At  the  January  [990  dinner  meeting  with 
defense  executives,  he  was  urged  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  U.S,  embassies  in  favor  of  de- 
fense exporters. 

"We  encouraged  Eagleburger  to  do  that, 
and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  that." 
says  Don  Fuqua.  a  former  Democratic  con- 
gressman from  Fl(  rida  who  is  president  of 
AIA. 

Adds  Perlman  c  f  Martin  Marietta,  who 
wasn't  at  the  meet!  ng.  but  has  worked  on  ex- 
port issues:  "\^  e  were  happy  when 
Eagleburger.  under  pressure  from  the  indus- 
try, put  out  his  din  ctive." 

According  to  a  State  Department  release 
in  August.  Eaglebi  irger's  July  10  cable  ad- 
vised embassies  to  be  "well  Informed  about, 
and  responsive  to,  U.S.  defense  Industry 
sales  in  host  countries.  Posts  may  provide 
pertinent  country  information  to  Industry 
representatives."  Including  help  In  setting 
up  appointments  fo  ■  U.S.  executives. 

Fuqua  says  the  .Fanuary  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  a  few  members  of  the  AIA's  execu- 
tive committee.  ln;ludlng  D.  Travis  Engen. 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  ITT  Defense, 
which  makes  radi  ir- Jamming  systems  for 
fighter  planes  and  night-vision  equipment. 
The  meeting.  Fuqiia  adds,  also  focused  on 
the  need  to  expedite  i  licensing  procedures. 

Engen  confirms  t  lat  he  attended  the  meet- 
ing, but  says  he  oinnot  remember  whether 
the  need  for  a  lettsr  to  U.S.  embassies  was 
discussed.  He  did  lecall  joking  briefly  with 
Eagleburger  about  how  they  should  be  on 
good  behavior  at  tUs  gathering,  considering 
their  past  corporate  i  ties. 

Eagleburger  was  on  the  board  of  the  ITT 
Corp.  from  June  19  M  to  March  1969.  The  an- 
nual director's  fee  varied:  In  bis  last  full 
year,  he  received  ^.759.  according  to  his  fi- 
nancial disclosure  form.  As  a  former  direc- 
tor, he  has  a  vested  pension  plan  from  ITT 
that  will  kick  Id  when  the  60-year-old 
Eagleburger  turns  ^  5. 

Through  Kissinger  Associates,  Eagleburger 
also  had  ties  to  m?.  which  was  one  of  his  cli- 
ents. Eagleburger  was  president  of  Kissinger 
Associates  from  1961  to  1969. 

Eagleburger  tern|lnated  his  director's  role 
with  ITT  and  other  companies  when  he 
Joined  the  Bush  adipinistratlon  in  1969. 

To  avoid  any  appearance  of  conflict, 
Eagleburger  said  tljat.  among  other  steps,  he 
would  recuse  hlms«|f  for  his  whole  term  from 
any  matter  in  which  the  ITT  Corp.  was  a 


"formal  party  or  In  respect  of  which  it  is 
known  to  me  to  have  a  direct  and  predictable 
effect  on  my  interest  in  the  ITT  pension  plan 
for  outside  directors." 

Eagleburger  also  agreed  to  recuse  himself 
for  one  year  from  matters  specifically  in- 
volving his  former  clients  at  Kissinger  Asso- 
ciates. That  year  expired  on  March  20,  1990. 
weeks  after  the  Jan.  8.  1990.  meeting  with  de- 
fense officials  that  was  attended  by  ITT  De- 
fense's Engen. 

While  Eagleburger  would  not  comment,  a 
State  Department  lawyer,  speaking  on  the 
condition  of  anonymity,  says  that 
Eagleburger— through  his  meeting  with  the 
ITT  Defense  executive  and  through  his  sub- 
sequent embassy  cable — did  not  violate  his 
pledge  to  recuse  himself  from  matters  relat- 
ing to  rrr. 

"We  don't  think  the  general  promotion  of 
exports,  even  industry  specific  exports,  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  ITT  Corp.  is  a  formal 
party,"  this  offlcal  says. 

The  ITT  Corp.  was  not  a  formal  party  be- 
cause the  memo  promoting  exports  was  a 
general  policy  initiative  that  affected  all 
American  defense  companies,  not  just  ITT, 
according  to  this  official. 

Another  federal  ethics  officer  concurs  that 
Eagleburger's  actions  did  not  violate  any 
ethics  standards.  Formal  party,  this  official 
says,  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  com- 
pany or  individual  with  a  petition  or  other 
official  proceeding  pending  at  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  one-year  recusal  from  matters  relat- 
ing to  his  former  Kissinger  clients, 
Eagleburger  did  not  specify  that  only  situa- 
tions where  the  clients  were  formal  parties 
were  covered.  Nevertheless,  the  State  De- 
partment official  says  that  the  "formal 
party"  standard  applies. 

At  least  one  liberal  public-Interest  activ- 
ist. David  Cohen,  co-founder  of  the  Advocacy 
Institute,  is  not  convinced  by  the  State  De- 
partment's explanation. 

"It  doesn't  matter  that  the  whole  Industry 
benefits."  says  Cohen,  whose  organization 
trains  public-interest  advocates.  "In  this  in- 
stance, there's  a  clear  and  direct  benefit  to 
the  ITT  subsidiary." 

As  for  the  notion  that  WT  individually 
would  have  had  to  petition  Eagleburger  for 
help  in  order  for  the  recusal  pledge  to  come 
into  play.  Cohen  calls  It  "a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference." 

Cohen  adds  that  Eagleburger's  presence  at 
the  meeting  and  his  writing  of  the  cable  are 
Issues  that  the  State  Department  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Government  Ethics  ought  to  address. 

Eagleburger  Is  not  the  only  high-ranking 
official  who  has  passed  through  the  revolving 
door  and  is  now  pushing  defense  exports  from 
the  inside.  Defense  lobbyists  also  tout  the 
help  they've  received  from  National  Security 
Adviser  Scowcroft.  who  for  a  time  headed 
Kissinger  Associates'  Washington  office. 
Scowcroft.  who  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment,  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Lockheed  Corp. 

William  Paul,  a  senior  vice  president  for 
the  United  Technologies  Corp.  in  Washing- 
ton, says  he  and  three  other  industry  offi- 
cials met  with  Scowcroft  last  year  on  the 
issue  of  developing  a  cohesive  administra- 
tion policy  on  defense  exports.  Noboby  from 
Lockheed  attended  that  meeting,  partici- 
pants say. 

"We  talked  about  bow  the  U.S.  should  have 
an  affirmative  policy  for  defense  exports," 
Paul  says.  "We've  gotten  very  good  re- 
sponses from  Brent  Scowcroft." 

"Our  role  has  been  to  stay  with  it  and  keep 
the  pressure  up,"  Paul  adds.  "This  adminis- 
tration has  been  absolutely  superb." 


The  ALA'S  Johnson  says  that  both  Scow- 
croft's  and  Eagleburger's  offices  had  signifi- 
cant roles  in  developing  the  administration's 
proposal  to  provide  loan  guarantees  for 
weapons  exports  from  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank. 

Without  question,  the  defense  industry's 
spadework  is  paying  off.  In  relationships 
with  other  countries,  the  sale  of  defense 
weapons  is  now  on  the  table  with  other  Is- 
sues. 

"We're  now  putting  on  the  bilateral  agenda 
Issues  like  [defense  exports].  When  there's  a 
sale  pending,  we're  putting  these  sales  on  the 
agenda,"  says  Charles  Duelfer,  the  director 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Trade,  the  year-old 
State  Department  agency  that  replaced  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control. 

Duelfer  also  notes  that  since  the  Eagle- 
burger memo— which  his  office  helped  draft- 
went  out  last  July,  several  ambassadors  have 
been  especially  helpful.  In  fact,  Duelfer  says, 
when  the  State  Department  evaluates  U.S, 
embassies,  support  for  defense  companies  "In 
one  of  the  things  they'll  be  graded  on." 

Duelfer  adds  that  the  revamping  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Munitions  Control  grew  out  of  exten- 
sive conversations  with  Eagleburger  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  on  the  need  for 
streamlining  the  licensing  process  and  pro- 
moting exports. 

BANKING  GUARANTEES 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  also  likely  to 
be  part  of  the  new  effort  to  promote  weapons 
exports.  Under  a  new  administration  pro- 
posal, the  Export-Import  Bank  programs — 
now  almost  entirely  for  commercial  trade — 
would  be  expanded  to  Include  loan  gruaran- 
tees  for  military  sales  to  Japan,  Israel,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Sen. 
Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  along  these  lines. 

Although  the  military  guarantees  would  be 
limited  to  about  SI  billion  of  the  bank's  $9.5 
billion  in  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
for  fiscal  1992.  there  is  considerable  dissen- 
sion in  Congress  about  whether  the  bank 
should  be  getting  into  the  defense-export 
game. 

"I  think  there  are  limited  credits  avail- 
able. "  says  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (D-Ind.),  "and 
they  should  not  be  used  to  promote  arms 
sales,  especially  in  the  post-gulf  war  period, 
when  we  should  be  seeking  to  limit  arms 
sales  rather  than  increase  them."  Hamilton 
is  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Albert  Hamilton,  a  senior  staffer  at  the 
bank  from  1964  through  1967,  is  another 
prominent  critic. 

"My  sense  is  that  to  take  these  limited  re- 
sources and  squander  them  on  military  sales, 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be  repaid, 
just  doesn't  make  sense  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,"  says  Hamilton,  now  a  senior 
associate  at  First  Washington  Associates 
Ltd.,  which  consults  for  the  foreign  counter- 
parts of  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

Critics  notwithstanding,  the  defense  indus- 
try is  upbeat  about  its  export  prospects — and 
about  the  ability  of  its  lobbyists  to  continue 
to  win  backing  from  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. 

"We  pay  these  guys  a  good  sum  of  dollars 
each  year  to  lobl.y,  and  thank  God  they're 
doing  something,"  says  Thomas  Peterson, 
the  head  of  Raytheon's  Patriot  International 
unit. 

HOT  Place  for  Arms:  Istanbul 
(By  Peter  H.  Stone) 
A  good  example  of  how  defense  comipanies 
are  benefiting  from  administration  backing 
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is  the  burgeoning  arms  trade  focused  on  Tur- 
key, one  of  the  United  States'  key  allies  in 
the  coalition  against  Iraq. 

Fred  Haynes,  a  vice  president  of  the  Dal- 
las-based LTV  Corp.,  says  defense  companies 
have  found  an  increasingly  receptive  audi- 
ence in  Turkey,  where  a  10-year,  $10  billion 
defense-modernization  program  is  under 
way. 

The  Lexington,  Mass. -based  Raytheon  Co., 
for  instance,  approached  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment last  March  about  a  sale  to  Turkey  of  10 
of  the  company's  Patriot  missile  firing  units. 
To  expedite  the  sale,  Thomas  Peterson,  the 
manager  of  the  company's  Patriot  Inter- 
national unit,  says  he  met  with  Morton 
Abramowitz.  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
and  since  then  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
embassy  regularly. 

"The  embassy  is  talking  to  the  Turkish 
government,"  he  says.  "Just  about  every- 
thing we've  asked  them  to  do  for  us,  they've 
done." 

Peterson  notes  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Defense  Trade  is  "working 
alongside  us  and  supporting  us"  in  trying  to 
put  together  a  deal  soon. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  Peterson  says,  the 
Senate  Department  and  Raytheon— along 
with  its  German  partner,  Siemens — have 
been  prodding  the  German  government  to 
get  Its  export-import  bank  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  for  a  sale  of  Patriots  in  the  Ger- 
man configuration — a  sale  worth  more  than 
$1  billion. 

Another  defense  giant,  the  Hartford, 
Conn. -based  United  Technologies  Corp.,  is 
also  eyeing  the  Turkish  market. 

William  Paul,  head  of  United  Technologies' 
D.C.  office,  boasts  that  he  met  with 
Abramowitz  both  in  Turkey  and  in  the 
United  States,  trying  to  get  his  help  in  con- 
vincing Turkey  to  produce  jointly  200  heli- 
copters with  United  Technologies'  Sikorsky 
unit. 

Among  those  working  the  issue  for  United 
Technologies  is  Alexander  Haig,  the  former 
secretary  of  state  and  ex-president  of  United 
Technologies  who  now  runs  Worldwide  Asso- 
ciates Inc.,  a  Washington  consulting  firm. 

"He  has  a  lot  of  credibility  with  the  people 
there  and  the  people  here,"  says  Paul.  Al- 
though neither  Paul  nor  Haig  would  com- 
ment on  what  Haig  as  doing  for  the  com- 
pany, Raytheon's  Peterson  attests  to  Haig's 
diligence.  Peterson  reports  that  he  bumped 
into  Haig  leaving  Abramowitz's  office  in  Is- 
tanbul. 

To  make  its  deal  financially  attractive  to 
the  Turks,  United  Technologies  turned  to  its 
home-State  senator,  Christopher  Dodd  (D- 
Conn.)  Dodd  spearheaded  successful  legisla- 
tion in  1989  that  enabled  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  for  military  sales  to  Turkey  or 
Greece — guarantees  that  United  Tech- 
nologies is  using  in  its  Turkish  deal. 

RECENT  SERIOUS  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  LARGE  IRAQI 
PROJECTS— AUGUST  1988 

(In  millions  of  iloliars) 


Data  and  pniect 


Company 


Total        *'""°"" 
'°'''      mate  US. 

"*'         cost 


1987-88.  Pipeline  (PSA  II.  2nd         Vanous  

Slate) 

1987-88,  Pipeline  (3nl  lurtusft)  ..    Vanous  

1985-88.  Bekhme  0am Beclitel  

Februan  1988.  Feitilinr  comple  .     Kellou  

MaitH  1988.  AutomoOiles  GM  

150.000') 

June  1988.  Oil  field  apansKm  Occidental  

Jul*  1988.  Imgation  pmicct  Valmont  

1988.  3  Powef  stations  INestm|house. 

Stone  &  Web- 
slcf,  Ollien. 


'J15 

400 
'3.2 
300 
7S0 

300 
50 
'2 


$170 
750 

170 

50 

'15 


RECENT  SERIOUS  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  LARGE  IRAQI 
PROJECTS— AUGUST  1988— Continued 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Date  and  pmiect 


Company 


Total 
cost 


Apprai- 

mate  US 

cost 


75 
'1.5 

7 


400 


July  1988,  Trucks  Mack 75 

July  1988.  Petrochemical  complex     Vanous  <  2.5 

1988.  Vanous  small  manulactur-      Vanous  {») 

m|  plants  (tires,  air  csndi- 

lioners.  pipe,  etc.) 
August  1988,  Helicopter  Bell  Textron  400 

coproduction  project. 

'  In  billions  of  dollars. 
'From  $10  to  $20  each. 


INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  LARGE  IRAQI  PROJECTS— 1987 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Protect 


Company 


Total 
cost 


US 

cost 


Vanous  . 
Varnn . 


GM 

m 


Various  

Xeslinthouse 
Stone  and 
Webst.  plus 


ACfCO. 


Pipeline  (IPSA  II.  2nd  stage) 

Pipeline  (3rd  Turkish) 

Bekheme  Dam 

Fertilizer  complex 

Automobiles  „ 

Oil  field  expansion 

Trucks  

Petrochemical  complex 

3  Power  stations _ 

Petrochemical  

Water  pipeline  Basra  Water  supply 

Imgation  proiect 

Nasinya  mater  scheme 

Water  treatment  projects  

Special  steel  products _. „. 

Helicopters  

Total  

'  In  billions  of  dollars 


FEBRUARY  1984  RECENT  SERIOUS  INQUIRIES 
CONCERNING  LARGE  IRAQI  PROJECTS 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


KfOO .._ 

ACKO 

Marubeni  Co(- 

poration 
Bell  Helicopters 


■$1.S 

400 

'3.2 

300 

$170 

750 

750 

300 

100 

75 

75 

'2  5 

15 

'2 

'1.5 

'I 

75 

300 

300 

63 

63 

68 

68 

37 

37 

20 

20 

400 


400 


'12  9 


'51 


Project 


Estimated 
potential 
US  costs 


Potential  US  supplier 


Al  Mussaib  PoiMT  project: 

Capital  goods  

Design  mrrok  __.. 

Turbine  generaton  

Daura  Power  proiect: 

Boiler  portion  _ 

Turbine  generators  

Yusifiya  Power  project 

Do  

Do  

Do  _ 

Baghdad  Metro  (nay  bt  dt- 
lemd): 

Design 

Engineenng/procurement  Con- 
struction Mgmt 

Oil  Pipeline-Jordan: 

Construction  

Engineenng/procurement/ 
Const  niction 

Oil  field  equipment  

Oil  field  equipment  

Scanners  and  computer  for  shop- 
ping mall. 

Arab  (Company  tor  detergent 
chemicals  linear  alkyl  benxne 
plant 

Oil  and  gas  treatment  equipment 

Turnkey  ammonium  storage  plant 

Medical  systems 

Transmission  substations  

Poultry  farm  equipment  

Helicopters  tor  civilian  ambulance 
service  by  Air  Force. 

Antibiotic  plant 

Feed  concentrates  

Total 


$43  0  Not  yet  determined 

14 0  CT  Main 

159  0  Westinghousc 

40.0  Combustion  Engineenng 

50.0  Oneral  Electnc 

500  0  Combustion  Engineenng 

General  Electnc 

Combustion  Engineenng 

General  Electnc. 


10  6    Deleuw  Cather 
150.0    Bechtel 


Foster  Wheeler 

BecMel 

80     Midland  Intl. 
100    Halliburton. 
NCR 


70 
35  0    Combustion  Engineenng 


25  0  Howe-Baker  Engineers 

6  0  Howe-Baker  Engineers 

30.0  General  Electn: 

25  0  General  Electnc 

50  E  Holzec/Barco  Int'l 

300  0  Bell  Helicopter/Lockheed 

30  0  Foster  tWheeler 

13.0  Bankers  Trust  lor  Pills- 
bury 

1.510.6 


Insurance  Memorandum  to  the  Loan 
Committee 


Date:  March  27, 1986. 
FCIA  Application  No.:  1207  Country: 
Policy  No.:  SD-2238. 
Subject:  Special  Buyer  Credit  Limit. 
Term:  ST 


Iraq. 


Cover:  Comprehensive 

Action:  New 

Reason  for  request:  No  Authority  in  Coun- 
try for  FCIA. 

Credit  limit:  $600,000. 

Insured  Repco,  Inc. 

Code:  R-1235,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Duns:  004-06-3079. 

Purchaser:  Director  General  of  Military 
Accounts. 

Code:  235-05070,  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Guarantor:  (Z)  None  (See  terms). 

Code: 

Products:  Portable  Radio  Communications 
Equipment. 

Code:  249,  Repco  Model  PC150. 

SIC:  3661. 

Insured's  retention:  None. 

Terms:  Irrevocable  letters  of  credit  opened 
by  the  Central  Bank  of  Iraq,  payable  up  to 
360  days. 

Classification:  Class  I— Public  Buyer. 

Expiration  date:  March  31,  1987,  provided 
Special  Condition  2  is  met. 

Recommendation  (including  any  Special 
Conditions):  Approval,  subject  to  the  at- 
tached Special  Conditions. 

To:  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association. 

From:  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

On  3-31-86  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  approved  the  foregoing  action. 

Date  of  completed  application:  March  19, 
1986. 

FCIA  underwriter:  Tom  Cummlngs. 

Eximbank  loan  officer:  Clare  M.  Ferguson. 

Program  code:  U. 

Special  Conditions: 

1.  "Excess  Political  Coverage,"  as  defined 
in  the  Declarations,  shall  not  apply  to  ship- 
ments to  this  country. 

2.  FCIA/Elximbank  must  receive  rjvidence  of 
a  contract  of  sale  not  later  than  June  30,  1986 
or  coverage  shall  expire  at  that  time. 

Insurance  Memorandum  to  the  Board  of 
Directors 

Date:  September  3,  1987. 

NAC  Advice  Required:  No. 

Country:  Iraq. 

Policy  No.:  SD-5124. 

Subject:  Special  buyer  credit  limit. 

Term:  ST. 

Cover:  Political  only. 

Action:  New. 

Limit:  $11,000,000. 

Insured:  Intercontinental  Credit  Corpora-'- 
tion/Health  Technologies,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Duns:  006988778,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

Foreign  bank:  (DEF)  Central  Bank  of  Iraq. 

Code:  235-05016.  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Purchaser:  Ministry  of  Health. 

Code:  235-09036.  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Product(s):  250  armored  military  truck  am- 
bulances. 

Sic:  3711. 

Insured's  retention:  0  percent  of  political 
risks,  0  percent  of  commercial  risks. 

Terms:  Up  to  360  days,  irrevocable  letter  of 
credit. 

Classification:  Class  I. 

Premium  rate:  $3.50  per  $100.00  of  declared 
amounts. 

Expiration  date:  March  31,  1988,  provided 
special  condition  No.  1  is  met. 

Recommendation:  Approval,  subject  to  the 
following  special  condition(s): 

1.  FCIA/Eximbank  must  receive  evidence  of 
a  contract  of  sale  not  later  than  December 
31,  1967  or  coverage  shall  expire  at  that  time. 

2.  No  excess  political  coverage. 

To:  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association. 
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From: 
States. 
On  — 


Export-l  mport  Bank  of  the  United 


the  :  Export- Import  Bank  of  the 
ap:  iroved  the  foregoing  action, 
underwrifer:  Eiric  Krauss. 

officer:      Kenneth      M. 


United  States 

FCIA 

Exlmbank     lo^n 
Tinsley. 

Program  code:   J. 

LEGAL  I  IVISION  COMMENTS 


rhic  1 


The  Legal  Div 
to  this  tran3acti<ln 
try  for  purposes 
striction  and. 
tory  prohibition, 
ambulances,  are 
and  llfesaving' 
pursuant  to  w 
health   and    li 
trucks,  ambulances 
even  when  they 
stallations 
not  to  apply  the 
cept  here,  the 
that  these  250 
that  Iraq  is  in  a 
presumably  will 


Ion  has  no  legal  objection 
Iraq  is  a  developed  coun- 
of  our  defense  articles  re- 
erefore.  there  is  no  statu- 
In  addition,  the  products, 
fairly  within  the  "health 
ejtception  to  our  prohibition, 
we  have  supported  sales  of 
fe^ving   items   such   as    fire 
and  hospital  equipment 
'»ere  for  use  at  military  in- 
How(  ver.  in  deciding  whether  or 
'health  and  llfesaving*'  con- 
Bo  ird  should  consider  the  fact 
ainbulances  are  armored  and 
I  tate  of  war  and  these  items 
used  in  that  effort. 

;ONCLUSION 


The  subject 
rent  Exlmbank 
payment  is  by  ai 
issued  by  the 

With  regard  to 
vision  has  no 
action. 

Based  on  the 
subject  transaction 
eratiOD. 


previous  order 
tleman   from 


Premier  of  the 
was    the    issu<  i 
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trahsaction  conforms  with  cur- 
qover  policy  for  Iraq  in  that 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit 
Cei<tral  Bank  of  Iraq. 

the  products,  the  Legal  Di- 
objection  to  the  trans- 


leral 


(loregoing,  staff  believes  the 
merits  favorable  consid- 


REPORT  0^   TRIP  TO  PEOPLE'S 
REPUl  JLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  SPEAKI  R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


of  the  House,  the  gren- 
k'^irsrinia  [Mr.   Wolf]   is 


recognized  for  i  iO  minutes 

Mr.  WOLF.  llr.  Speaker,  less  than  a 
month  ago,  Cqngressman  Chris  Smith 
and  I  returned 
the   People's 
purpose  of  our 


from  a  week-long  trip  to 
llepublic  of  China.  The 
trip  was  to  talk  to  Chi- 
nese leaders  a*out  a  variety  of  human 
rights  issues,  including  their  treatment 
demonstrators  from 
Tiananmen  Square,  family  reunifica- 
tion cases,  the  ir  forced  abortion  policy 
and  the  issue  oT  religious  liberty. 

I  want  to  bei  In  by  thanking  the  Chi- 
nese Govemm  snt  for  granting  us  per- 
mission to  t3L.:e  the  trip,  and  for  ar- 
ranging many  of  the  meetings  which 
Congressman  Smith  and  I  requested. 
Our  discussloi  s  with  Chinese  leaders 
were  open  and  [^andid. 

One  of  the  lirst  issues  we  discussed 
with  the  Chinese  leaders,  including  the 
State  Council,  Li  Peng, 
of  religious  freedom. 
Since  late  198ft,  hundreds  of  Catholics 
and  Protestan  ;s  have  been  arrested  or 
placed  under  house  arrest  by  Chinese 
authorities  because  of  their  refusal  to 
participate  in  State-run  churches. 

Before  leaving  for  China  we  compiled 
a  list  of  77  ]*rotestant  and  Catholic 
prisoners  knoirn  to  be  in  prison  or 
under  house  airest  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Chlnjk.  We  delivered  that  list. 
along  with  a  li  ttter  signed  by  110  mem- 


bers of  the  House  to  Li  Peng,  the  Pre- 
mier of  China,  urging  that  these  cases 
be  reviewed  and  that  these  prisoners  be 
released. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
signed  that  letter  to  Li  Peng.  Hope- 
fully their  support  will  help  in  securing 
the  release  of  these  men  and  women 
suffering  in  Chinese  jails. 

Since  returning  from  China  on  March 
30,  we  have  learned  that  one  of  these  77 
prisoners  was  released  after  serving 
half  of  his  12-year  sentence  because  of 
his  religious  activities  in  an  "unregis- 
tered" Protestant  church. 

Congressman  Smith  and  I  were  very 
pleased  to  hear  this  news,  but  we  are 
still  waiting  to  hear  about  the  dozens 
of  other  religious  prisoners  about 
whom  we  spoke  to  Premier  Li.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  leadership  of  China 
will  see  that  the  continued  release  of 
religious  and  political  prisoners  will 
greatly  help  to  improve  United  States- 
Chinese  relations. 

The  second  issue  we  raise  was  the 
Chinese  Government's  treatment  of  de- 
mocracy demonstrators.  According  to 
one  well-informed  source  at  Time  mag- 
azine, approximately  1,000  people  were 
brutally  murdered  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties during  the  crackdown  in  June  1989. 
Several  thousand  more  were  arrested. 

In  the  past  few  months,  many  of 
those  demonstrators  were  released,  but 
some,  such  as  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen 
Ziming,  were  not  only  convicted  of 
"crimes"  against  the  government,  but 
sentenced — in  these  two  cases — to  13 
years  in  prison  for  expressing  demo- 
cratic ideas. 

Congressman  Smith  and  I  asked  that 
all  the  pro-democracy  prisoners  be  re- 
leased. We  also  brought  up  their  cases 
in  meetings  we  had  while  we  were  in 
China. 

A  third  issue  which  we  discussed  was 
the  issue  of  family  reunification.  Right 
now  there  are  approximately  3,000  Chi- 
nese families  which  are  divided  because 
of  the  Chinese  Government's  failure  to 
allow  its  citizens  to  emigrate  to  coun- 
tries of  their  choice,  a  right,  I  might 
add,  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Congressman  Smith  and  I  discussed 
four  of  these  cases  with  Chinese  au- 
thorities. Two  of  the  cases  we  discussed 
involved  two  men  who  are  here  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  intellectuals 
and  democratic  activists  who  have  not 
seen  their  spouses  in  years. 

The  other  two  cases  involve  two 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  Chinese 
prisons  for  their  political  activism. 
The  first  is  the  wife  of  Wang  Juntao. 
one  of  the  Tiananmen  activists  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  prison.  He  is  very 
sick  with  hepititis.  I  hope  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  will  realize  that 
these  women,  as  well  as  the  thousands 
of  other  families  who  have  been  torn 
apart  by  restrictive  emigration  poli- 
cies, have  the  right  to  chose  where 
they  wish  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
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families,  and  grant  these  women  and 
others  permission  to  join  family  mem- 
bers either  in  prison  or  overseas. 

Another  issue  of  great  concern  to 
many  American  businesses  and  labor 
groups  is  the  issue  of  forced  labor  in 
China. 

While  Congressman  Smith  and  I  were 
in  Beijing,  we  visited  Beijing  Prison 
No.  1.  We  were  told  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties that  there  are  40  Tiananmen 
Square  demonstrators  in  this  prison. 

When  my  colleague  and  I  asked  to  see 
them,  we  were  denied  permission.  In- 
stead, we  were  given  a  tour  of  the  pris- 
on's textile  and  plastic  shoe  factories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  these  enlarged  photo- 
graphs which  we  took  inside  the  jail  of 
prisoners  working  to  make  socks.  I 
also  have  here  some  of  the  socks  being 
made  at  the  prison. 

Before  leaving  from  China,  I  was 
aware  that  the  Chinese  used  prison 
labor  for  much  of  their  manufacturing 
and  textile  production.  I  even  aisked 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  begin  an 
investigation  into  this  matter  before  I 
left  on  March  24.  Customs  has  been 
very  cooperative,  and  has  begun  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Since  bringing  back  samples  of  the 
socks  from  the  Beijing  prison,  I  have 
given  some  of  these  socks  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  which  is  conducting  a 
dye  and  thread  analysis  of  the  material 
to  try  and  determine  if  items  from  this 
jail  are  being  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

Having  seen  the  use  of  prison  labor  in 
China  first  hand,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  at  least  some  of  these  goods  were 
destined  for  export  to  the  West,  pos- 
sibly to  the  United  States. 

Just  10  days  ago,  Asia  Watch  released 
a  report  on  "Prison  Labor  in  China" 
which  quotes  a  journal  for  Chinese 
prison  and  labor  officials.  The  author 
of  one  part  of  the  journal  boasts — yes, 
boasts — that,  and  I  quote: 

"Our  indigo-blue  denim  [made  in  Chi- 
nese prisons]  *  *  *  won  the  title  of 
'quality  product'  awarded  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Textiles.  Many  clients,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  have  asked  for 
that  product  name.  *  *  *  We  won  good- 
will and  praise  from  customers  in  such 
developed  countries  as  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany." 

Business  Week  ran  an  article  on 
April  22,  1991,  about  forced  labor  in 
China.  The  writer  of  that  article  quotes 
State  Department  officials  who  know 
of  instances  where  Chinese  prisons 
have  used  children — yes,  children — In 
some  of  its  prison  plants  to  make  goods 
for  export. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  prison  we  visited 
had  40  democracy  demonstrators  in  it, 
at  least  some  of  whom,  we  can  surmise, 
were  probably  Involved  in  the  sock  and 
shoe  production  In  the  prison  factory. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  would  you  or  our  col- 
leagues like  to  learn  that  our  socks 
were  made  by  Tiananmen  Square  dem- 
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onstrators  who  are  in  jail  for  express- 
ing democratic  ideas?  Why  should 
Americans  unwittingly  contribute  to  a 
system  which  enslaves  political  pris- 
oners, workers  and  even  children  to 
earn  hard  currency— through  exports— 
for  the  Chinese  Government? 

On  top  of  using  forced  labor  to  make 
exports,  China  has  been  criticized  for 
putting  up  barriers  to  United  States 
exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  While  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  enjoyed  a  $10.4  billion  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  in  1990,  it 
has  used  forced  labor  to  make  exported 
goods  and  has  barred  our  goods  going 
into  their  country.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Chinese  Government  open  its 
markets  to  United  States  products. 

The  last  issue  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  weapons  proliferation.  Just  this 
week  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  United  States  intelligence  sources 
believe  that  China  is  giving  nuclear 
technology  to  Algeria.  On  April  5  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
China  is  providing  the  M-11  missile  to 
Pakistan,  a  missile  which  apparently 
can  carry  a  heavy  payload,  such  as  a 
nuclear  warhead. 

When  I  consider  these  issues,  the  use 
of  slave  labor,  the  imprisoning  of 
democratic  and  religious  prisoners,  and 
the  issue  of  weapons  proliferation,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
China's  trade  status  with  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  the  Chinese  Government 
will  begin  reversing  some  of  the  poli- 
cies it  has  followed  over  the  past  few 
years.  That  is  honestly  what  I  would 
like  to  see.  But  if  I  had  to  write  a  book, 
telling  the  Chinese  Government  how  to 
mess  up  trade  relations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I  would  probably  tell  them 
to  do  just  what  they're  doing:  use 
forced  labor  to  make  export  goods, 
lock  up  protestors,  and  sell  nuclear 
weapons  to  Algeria,  Pakistan  and  any- 
one else  with  the  money  to  buy  them. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  think 
that  China's  trade  status  should  be  tied 
to  the  issues  I've  just  discussed,  as  well 
as  others  such  as  China's  human  rights 
violations. 

I  must  say  that  the  United  Sates 
Congress  must  tie  China's  MFN  trade 
status  to  progress  in  some  of  these 
areas. 

I  hope  that  United  States-Chinese 
trade  will  not  be  cut  off  or  even  dam- 
aged. The  surest  way  I  know  to  prevent 
this  is  for  China  to  begin  making  re- 
forms in  the  areas  of  human  rights, 
forced  labor  and  weapons  proliferation. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DC.  March  22, 1991. 
His  Excellency  Li  PENG, 
Premier,  State  Council,  Beijing.  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Dear  Premier  U:  The  free  exercise  of 
one's  rell^ous  beliefs  Is  an  Internationally 
reco^lzed  hunmn  right.  It  is  widely  accept- 
ed that  governments  have  the  obligation  of 
guaranteeing  that  right  for  their  citizens. 


As  members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
we  are  requesting  that  your  government  re- 
view the  cases  of  the  following  77  people  who 
have  been  detained,  imprisoned  or  placed 
under  house  arrest.  The  list  Includes  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  church  leaders  and  mem- 
bers whose  activity  has  been  questioned  by 
your  government.  We  have  received  reports 
of  arrests  even  as  recent  as  late  December 
1990.  We  hope  that  this  does  not  reflect  a  new 
policy  of  repression  against  religious  believ- 
ers. 

As  long  as  such  arrests  and  imprisonments 
continue,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  improve  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We,  therefore, 
urge  you  to  reconsider  these  cases  and  per- 
mit the  release  of  these  citizens  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Frank  R.  Wolf.  Stephen  J.  Solara.  John 
Porter,   Christopher  H.   Smith,   Nancy 
Pelosi,  Tom  Lantos. 
Jim  Lightfoot,  Charles  Stenholm,  John 
Boehner.  C.W.  Bill  Young.  Jim  Inhofe, 
Bill  Barrett,  Lee  Hamilton,  Sherwood 
Boehlert,  John  J.  Rhodes,  Michael  G. 
Oxley.  Dan  Burton. 
Hal     Rogers,     Paul     B.     Henry,     Cass 
Ballenger,  Newt  Gingrich,  Bill  Thomas, 
Charles  Taylor,  Bill  Broomfield.  Tom 
Bliley,  Tom  Campbell,   Romano  Maz- 
zoli.  Joe  Skeen. 
Bill  Dannemeyer,  Toby  Roth,  Clyde  C. 
HoUoway,     Alex     McMillan.     Howard 
Coble.  Frank  Rlggs.  Tom  DeLay.  Jim 
Nussle,  Mickey  EMwards.  David  Martin, 
E.  Clay  Shaw. 
Nicholas    Mavroules,    Joe    Barton,    Vin 
Weber.  Richard  Santorum.  Bob  Walker. 
Dennis  Hastert.  Bob  Livingston,  Jim 
McCrery.  Gary  Franks.  Gary  Condit, 
G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
Martin  Frost.  Norman  F.  Lent,  Dante  B. 
Fascell.   Billy  Tauzln.   George   Miller. 
Don    Ritter,    Vic    Fazio.    Mervyn    M. 
Dymally.    Mike   Kopetski.    Neil    Aber- 
crombie.  David  Hobson. 
Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  Barney  Frank.  Doug 
Bereuter.  Mary  Rose  Oalcar.  James  L. 
Oberstar,  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Wayne  Owens, 
Jim   Slattery,   Jolene  Unsoeld,   David 
Price,  Jim  Jontz. 
Nita  M.   Lowey,   Eliot  L.   Engel,   Lane 
Evans,  Tony  Bellenson,  William  J.  Jef- 
ferson.   William    H.    Zellff,    Jr.,    Tim 
Penny,    Jaime    B.    Fuster,    James    H. 
Bilbray,  James  A.  Traflcant,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert K.  Dornan. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  Peter  A.  DeFazlo,  Jose 
E.     Serrano,    Jim    Ramstad,     Arthur 
Ravenel,  Jr.,  Ben  Jones,  Jim  Bacchus, 
John  Miller,  Susan  MoUnari,  Robert  J. 
Mrazek,  Gary  L.  Ackerman. 
Chris  Cox.  Nancy  Johnson.  Dick  Swett. 
Frank  McCloskey.  Jim  Cooper,  Herbert 
Bateman,  Les  Aspin,  Ben  Gllman. 
George       J.       Hochbrueckner,        EUton 
Gallegly,     Richard     Gephardt.     Steny 
Hoyer,         Dennis        Eckart.         Dana 
Rohrabacher.    Frank    Horton.    Robert 
Michel. 

Cathouc  and  Protestant  Prisoners  in  the 
People's  Repubuc  of  China 

cathouc  prisoners 

1.  Bishop  Song  Weill;  Bishop  of  Langfang 
diocese.  Hebei  Province.  Arrested  in  late  De- 
cember 1990  or  early  January  1991. 

2.  Bishop  Cosmas  Shi  Enxlang:  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Yixlan,  Hebei.  Reportedly  arrested 
after  mid-December  1990. 


3.  Bishop  Paul  Shi  Chunjie:  Auxiliary  Bish- 
op of  Baoding.  Arrested  with  at  least  22  other 
Catholic  leaders  on  December  13  or  14,  1990. 

4.  Bishop  Peter  Chen  Jlanghang:  Bishop  of 
Baoding  diocese. 

5.  Bishop  Paul  Liu  Shuhe:  Second  Bishop  of 
Yixlan,  Hebei  Province.  Also  arrested  on  De- 
cember 13,  or  14,  1990,  with  at  least  22  other 
Catholic  leaders. 

6.  Bishop  Joseph  Fan  Xueyin:  Bishop  of 
Baoding,  Hebei  Province.  He  was  under  house 
arrest  until  early  November  1990.  when  he 
disappeared  from  Baoding  after  reportedly 
being  removed  by  the  authorities. 

7.  Bishop  John  Baptist  Liang  Xlshing: 
Bishop  of  Kaifeng  Diocese,  Henan  Province. 
Arrested  in  October  1990. 

8.  Bishop  Xie  Shiguang:  Bishop  of  Xlapu. 
Fujian.  Arrested  on  July  27,  1990.  in  Fu'an 
city  along  with  several  other  priests. 

9.  Bishop  Huang  Shoucbeng:  Bishop  of 
Fu'an,  Fujian.  Arrested  on  July  27. 1990. 

10.  Bishop  Philip  Yang  Libo:  Bishop  of 
Lanzhou.  Gansu  Province.  Arrested  between 
mid-December  1989  and  mid-January  1990  and 
reportedly  now  serving  a  three-year  sen- 
tence. 

11.  Bishop  Bartholomew  Yu  Chengdl:  Bish- 
op of  Hanzhong  diocese.  Shaanxi  Province. 
Arrested  between  mid-December  1989  and 
mid-January  1990.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Xlan 
until  July  1990.  and  is  now  under  travel  re- 
strictions by  the  government. 

12.  Bishop  Matias  Lu  Zhensheng:  Bishop  of 
Tianshul,  Gansu  Province.  Arrested  in  mid- 
December  1989  and  has  not  been  heard  from 
since. 

13.  Bishop  Guo  Wenzhi:  Bishop  of  Harbin, 
Heilongjlang  Province.  Arrested  from  De- 
cember 1989  until  March  1990.  Now  under 
travel  restrictions  in  Qiqhar.  his  home  vil- 
lage, where  he  is  under  police  surveillance. 

14.  Bishop  Joseph  Li  Side:  Bishop  of 
Tlanjin  diocese.  Arrested  on  December  8,  1989 
and  is  now  in  prison. 

15.  Bishop  Paul  Li  Zhenrong:  Bishop  of 
Xlanxian  diocese,  Hebei  Province  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Arrested 
from  December  1989  to  March  1990.  Now  in 
home  village  which  he  cannot  leave  and 
where  he  Is  under  police  surveillance. 

16.  Bishop  Jiang  Liren:  Bishop  of  Hohhot, 
Inner  Mongolia.  Imprisoned  In  late  1989  until 
April  1990,  and  Is  now  under  house  arrest  in 
his  home  village. 

17.  Bishop  Peter  Liu  Guandong:  Bishop  of 
Yixlan  diocese,  Hebei  Province.  Arrested  in 
November  1969  and  sentenced  on  May  21.  1990, 
to  three  years  "reform  through  labor"  at  a 
farm  near  Tangshan,  Hebei  province. 

18.  Bishop  Julius  Jla  Zhiguo:  Bishop  of 
Zhengding.  Hebei  Province.  Arrested  in  April 
1989  and  sent  to  house  arrest  in  the  village  of 
Wuqiu  In  September  1989,  reportedly  to  con- 
tinue under  house  arrest  for  three  years. 

19.  Bishop  John  Yang  Shundao:  Bishop  of 
Fuzhou,  Fujian  Province.  Arrested  in  Feb- 
ruary 1988.  Now  In  prison. 

20.  Bishop  Casimir  Wang  Mllu:  Bishop  of 
Tianshul  diocese,  Gansu  Province.  Report- 
edly in  a  labor  camp  in  Pingliang.  Gansu. 

21.  Fr.  Han  Dlngxiang:  Priest  of  Handan  di- 
ocese, Hebei.  Now  in  an  indoctrination  camp 
in  Handan  with  other  Catholics. 

22.  Fr.  An  Shi'en:  Priest  of  Daming  diocese, 
Hebei.  Now  in  a  camp  in  Handan. 

23.  Fr.  Zhu  Ruci:  Priest  of  Fu'an,  Fujian 
Province.  Arrested  in  July  1990. 

24.  Fr.  Liu  Guangpln;  Priest  of  Fu'an, 
Fujian  Province.  Also  arrested  in  July  1990. 

25.  Fr.  Zou  Xljin:  Priest  of  Fu'an,  Fujian 
Province.  Arrested  with  Fr.  Liu  and  Fr.  Zhu 
(above)  in  July  1990. 

26.  Fr.  Mark  Yuan  Wenzai:  Priest  of 
Halmen,  Jiangsu  Province. 
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27.  Fr.  Lu  Jenun:  Priest  of  Baodlng  diocese, 
Hebel  Province.  An  ested  In  February  1990. 

28.  Fr.  Wan?  Rui  iwang:  Priest  of  Tlanshu 
diocese,  Gansu  Province.  Arrested  between 
mid-December  1989  md  mid-January  1990. 

29.  Fr.  Wang  Ruoian:  Priest  of  Tlanshu  di- 
ocese, Gansu  Province.  Arrested  with  Fr. 
Wan?  Rouhan. 

30.  Fr.  Yu  Chen^  In:  Priest  of  Hanzhong  di- 
ocese, Shaanxl  Pri>vlnce.  Arrested  between 
mid-December  19«  and  mid-January  1990. 
Was  Imprisoned  In  Xlan  city  and  released  in 
July  1990.  He  is  row  under  travel  restric- 
tions. 

31.  Fr.  Zhang:  Xlaocheng;  Priest  of 
Tlanshul  diocese,  i  >ansu  Province.  Also  ar- 
rested between  mid-December  1989  and  mid- 
January  1990. 

32.  Fr.  Sun  Xlmao:  Priest  of  Tlanshul  dio- 
cese, Gansu  Provln  :e.  Arrested  between  mid- 
December  1989  and  Tild-January  1990.  Report- 
edly In  prison. 

33.  Fr.  Wei  Jlngryl;  Priest  of  Qlqlhar, 
Hellongjlang  ProT  Ince.  Arrested  between 
mid-December  198)1  and  mld-January  1990. 
Reportedly  now  In  jrlson. 

34.  Fr.  Pel  GuoJ  in:  Priest  of  Ylxlan  dio- 
cese, Hebel  Province.  Arrested  between  mid- 
December  1989  and  mid-January  1990.  Report- 
edly now  in  prison. 

35.  Fr.  Anthony  Zhang  Kangyi:  Priest  of 
Sanyuan  diocese,  near  Xlan  City.  Imprisoned 
several  times  for  a  total  of  30  years  between 
1949  and  the  presen  t.  Was  arrested  in  1989.  re- 
leased, and  rearrested  in  December  1989.  Re- 
leased in  June  1910  because  of  his  health. 
Now  under  travel  r  »strlctlons. 

36.  Fr.  Su  Zhenln:  Vicar  General.  Hebel 
Province.  Arrested  In  December  1989.  Ini- 
tially held  In  Tanirshan.  now  moved  to  the 
northeast. 

37.  Ft.  Shi  Wane  e:  Priest  of  Baoding  dio- 
cese, Hebel  Province.  Arrested  in  December 
1969  In  Xushul  (sou  ihwest  of  Beijing),  now  re- 
portedly in  prison. 

38.  Fr.  Zhenplng:  Priest  of  Youtong  village. 
Hebel  I>rovlnce.  Arrested  on  October  21,  1989, 
now  reportedly  In  |  irlson. 

39.  Fr.  Xiao  Shlx  lang:  Priest  of  Ylxlan  dio- 
cese. Arrested  on  October  20,  1989,  and  re- 
iwrtedly  now  In  pri  son. 

40.  Fr.  Pel  Roiggul:  Trapplst  priest  of 
Youtong  village,  H  sbel  Province.  Arrested  in 
April  1989,  and  re  wrtedly  sentenced  to  six 
years'  hard  labor. 

41.  Fr.  Gao  Ylhu^:  Priest  of  Changle  Coun- 
ty, Fujlan  Provincje.  Arrested  on  September 
14,  1966.  He  may  hiive  been  released  but  this 
has  not  been  confli  med. 

43.  Fr.  Feng  Yoiigblng:  Priest  of  Changle 
County,  Fujlan  Ptovince.  Arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1968.  H*  was  reportedly  released, 
bat  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

43.  Fr.  Wang  Yl4l:  Priest  of  Fujlan  Prov- 
ince. Reportedly  arrested  In  Llushan  village, 
Fujlan  Province  in  February  1988.  He  has  re- 
portedly been  released,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

44.  Ft.  Francis 
old.  Priest  of  We 


ang:  Seventy-four  years 
ou  diocese.  Arrested  on 
May  19.  1962.  and  I  sentenced  to  eight  years 
imprisonment.  In  |  March  1990.  he  was  sen- 
r    three    years'    "reform 
„ --    "stubbornness." 

45.  Fr.  Joseph  Quo  Fude:  Member  of  the 
Society  of  the  I)lvlne  Word.  Arrested  in 
spring  1982  after  2$  years  of  detention.  As  of 
lat«  1966.  he  was  litemed  in  a  labor  camp  in 
southern  Shandong.  He  has  reportedly  been 
placed  under  house  arrest  but  this  has  not 
been  conflrmed. 

46.  Fr.  Joseph  Jlfa  Desben:  Vicar  General  of 
Henan  Province.  Arrested 

(Ate  and  sentenced  to  15 


Nanyang  diocese 
at  an  unknown 


yean  In  prison  In  1  )ecember  1961 


i 


47.  Fr.  Llao  Halqlng:  Priest  of  Jlangxl 
Province.  Arrested  In  November  1981.  Last 
reported  to  be  in  Prison  No.  4  in  Nanchang, 
the  capital  of  Jlangxl  Province. 

48.  Fr.  Fu  Hezhou;  Arrested  in  November 
1981.  Reportedly  transferred  to  house  arrest 
and  strict  police  surveillance. 

49.  Fr.  Huo  Binzhang:  Vicar  General  of 
Boadlng,  Hebei.  Sentenced  in  1983  to  10  years 
"reform  through  labor."  Reportedly  trans- 
ferred to  house  arrest  in  1987  or  1988. 

50.  Fr.  Li  Fangchun:  Priest  of  Guide  dio- 
cese, Henan  Province.  Arrested  in  early 
1980'3  and  reportedly  still  in  prison. 

51.  Fr.  Zhang  Shentang:  Priest  of  Nanyang 
diocese,  Henan  Province.  Arrested  in  early 
1980's  and  sentenced  to  17-year  prison  term. 
Reportedly  transferred  to  house  arrest  In  De- 
cember 1989  because  of  poor  health. 

52.  Li  Yongfu:  Layman  from  Tianjln  dio- 
cese. Arrested  between  mid-December  1989 
and  mid-January  1990  and  reportedly  still  In 
prison. 

53.  Wang  Tlanzhang:  Deacon  from  Lanzhou 
diocese,  Gansu  Province.  Arrested  between 
mid-December  and  mid-January  1990.  Report- 
edly still  in  prison. 

54.  Wang  Tongshang:  Deacon  and  commu- 
nity leader  In  Baodlng  diocese  Hebel  Prov- 
ince. Arrested  in  December  1989  and  report- 
edly now  in  prison. 

55.  Pel  Shangchen:  Community  leader  in 
Youtong  village,  Hebel  Province.  Arrested  in 
October  1989  and  reportedly  now  in  prison. 

56.  Pel  Jieshu:  Community  leader  in 
Youtong  village,  Hebel  Province.  Also  ar- 
rested in  October  1989  and  reportedly  In  pris- 
on. 

57.  Lin  Wenmlng:  Layman  or  seminarian 
from  Fuqing  County,  Fujlan  Province.  Ar- 
rested in  September  1988  and  reportedly  re- 
leased, but  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

58.  Lin  Shanmlng:  Seminarian  of  Pingtan 
County,  Fujlan  province.  Arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1988,  and  reportedly  released,  but 
this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

59.  Chen  Youplng:  Layman  of  Fujlan  Prov- 
ince. Arrested  on  March  1,  1988,  in  Llushan 
village.  He  Is  rei»rtedly  free  now,  but  this 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

60.  Wing  Jlngjing:  Layman  of  Fujian  Prov- 
ince. Reportedly  arrested  on  February  28, 
1988,  in  Llushan  village  and  reportedly  re- 
leased, but  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

PROTESTANT  PRISONERS 

1.  Lin  Xlangao:  Pastor  of  the  large 
Damazhan  church  in  Guangzhou.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  February  22,  1990.  and  subject  to  21 
hours  of  continuous  Interrogation,  he  was  re- 
leased on  February  24  only  after  agreeing  to 
the  closing  of  his  church.  As  of  December 
1990,  he  was  still  under  house  arrest. 

2.  Liu  Huanwen:  Sentenced  in  November 
1990  to  two  years  In  Jail  for  carrying  a  cross 
in  the  June  1989  Tiananmen  Square  dem- 
onstrations. 

3.  Ding  Hal:  Arrested  prior  to  June  1990  for 
his  work  with  house-churches  in  the  Henan 
Province  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  "re- 
form through  labor."  He  case  was  com- 
plicated because  she  was  found  possessing 
video  equipment  (given  to  her  by  a  West- 
erner) which  did  not  have  an  Import  license. 

4.  Xu  Guoxlng:  House-church  leader  In 
Shanghai.  Arrested  In  June  1989  and  then  re- 
leased. Was  rearrested  in  November  1969,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  "reform  through 
labor." 

5.  Liu  Qlnglln:  From  Zalantun.  Arrested  on 
Sepember  14,  1969,  and  sentenced  to  "re-edu- 
cation through  labor." 

6.  Xu  Yongze:  From  Nanyang,  Zhenplng 
County,  Henan  Province.  Arrested  on  April 
16.  1968,  In  Yeutan  Park  In  Beijing  by  ofn- 


clals  of  the  Ministry  of  State  Security.  Sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in  jail  and  is  currently 
being  held  in  Zhenplng  County  Prison, 
Henan.  He  was  reported  to  be  very  HI. 

7.  Song  Yude:  Pastor  from  Balmalo  village. 
Yuehe  District.  Tongbo  County,  Henan  Prov- 
ince. Arrested  in  July  1984.  Tried  and  con- 
victed in  January  1986  for  distributing  "reac- 
tionary" religious  publications  and  conduct- 
ing Illegal  religious  meetings.  Sentenced  to 
eight  years  in  prison  and  three  years  depri- 
vation of  political  rights  and  is  being  held  in 
Henan  Province. 

8.  Mai  Furen:  From  Shanton  in  Guangdong 
Province.  Arrested  in  September  1983,  then 
tried  and  convicted  in  January  1986.  Sen- 
tenced to  12  years  in  prison  and  Is  being  de- 
tained in  a  labor  camp  in  Mel  County  Prions 

in  northern  Guangdong  Province.  *  Released 

* 

9.  Sun  Ludlan:  From  Shanton.  Guangdong 
Province.  Sentenced  in  January  1986  to  nine 
years  in  prison  and  Is  in  the  Mel  County 
Prison.  He  Is  very  ill. 

10.  Pel  Zhongxum  (Chun  Chul):  Arrested  In 
August  1983  and  sentenced  to  15  years  in  pris- 
on. He  Is  reportedly  In  prison  near  Shanghai. 

11.  Mr.  Wang:  Protestant  leader  from 
Zhandeun  village.  Fullng  Brigade,  Xlnjl 
Commune.  Lushan  County.  Sentenced  to  15 
years  in  prison. 

12.  Mr.  Zhang:  Protestant  leader  from 
Zhaozhuang  village,  Houying  Brigade, 
Zhanian  Commune,  Lushan  County.  Sen- 
tenced to  14  years  in  prison. 

13.  Mr.  Qln:  Church  leader  from  Xlnjl  Com- 
mune, Lushan  County. 

14.  Mr.  Cul:  Protestant  leader  from  Lushan 
County. 

15.  Mr.  Xue:  Church  leader  from  Linzhuang 
Village,  Xinhua  Brigade,  Zhangdlan  Com- 
mune, Lushan  County. 

16.  Mr.  Wang:  Church  leader  from  Second 
Street,  Chengguan  Township,  Lushan  Coun- 
ty. 

17.  Mr.  Geng:  Church  leader  from 
Sunzhuang  Village,  Malon  Commune, 
Lushan  County. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  let  me  begrin  by  ex- 
pressing my  very  deep  and  abiding 
gratitude  and  respect  to  my  good 
friend.  Congressman  Frank  Wolf. 
There  is  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  think  this  body  knows  it  well,  no 
greater  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
disenfranchised  than  Frank  Wolf. 
There  is  no  one  who  is  more  tenacious 
nor  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  consist- 
ent champion  of  human  rights  wher- 
ever and  whenever  those  rights  are  vio- 
lated anywhere  in  the  world. 

His  work  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Romanians,  for  example,  in  taking  the 
lead  in  denying  most-favored-nation 
status  to  that  country  during  the 
height  of  the  Ceausescu  regime  when 
many,  including  in  this  body,  were 
lauding  that  regime  as  being  somehow 
different  from  its  counterparts  in  Elast- 
em  Europe,  clearly  shows  his  insight. 
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He  has  always  been  a  great  friend  of 
the  starving  black  Africans  in  the 
Sudan  and  Ethiopia,  and  has  been  to 
those  camps,  as  well  as  a  very  good 
firtend  of  oppressed  Christians  and 
Jews,  particularly  during  the  height  of 
the  terror  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  let  me  say  he  is  a  man  that  is  not 
only  warmhearted  and  often  leads  with 
his  heart,  but  he  is  very  tough-minded, 
and  you  need  that  when  you  are  pros- 
ecuting human  rights  and  trying  to 
promote  them  worldwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  friend  and  col- 
league noted  a  moment  ago,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  I, 
joined  by  Christian  Solidarity  Inter- 
national leader  Steve  Snyder  and  a 
member  of  my  staff,  Dorothy  Taft, 
journeyed  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  a  week-long  series  of  meet- 
ings in  Beijing  and  Shanghai.  We  met 
with  various  Government  officials  from 
Premier  Li  Peng  to  prison  warden  Zhou 
as  well  as  the  Beijing  Prison  No.  1,  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Justice. 

The  meetings  we  had  were  extensive, 
they  were  frank,  and  they  focused  ex- 
clusively on  human  rights. 

We  pointed  out  to  Li  Peng  and  each 
of  the  Government  officials  with  whom 
we  met  that  the  June  4,  1989,  massacre 
was  America's  and  Indeed  the  world's 
wake-up  call  concerning  the  terrible 
condition  of  human  rights  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

During  our  visit  we  had  extensive 
talks  with  Premier  LI  Peng;  Peng 
Peismn,  Minister  of  the  State  Family 
Plainnlng  Commission;  Zhu  Rongji,  the 
mayor  of  Shanghai,  and  since  named 
Vice  P»remier  of  China;  Ren  Wuzhl,  Di- 
rector of  the  Religious  Affairs  Bureau; 
Ambassador  Chal  Zemin,  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  for  Foreign  Affairs 
President  and  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  Ambassador;  Ambassador 
Zeng  Tao  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee;  and  religious  leaders. 
Including  Bishop  Jin  of  Shanghai. 
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In  each  meeting  we  stressed  that  re- 
spect for  fundamental  human  rights  is 
the  cornerstone— and  is  absolutely 
central— to  improved  United  States- 
People's  Republic  of  China  relations.  I 
believe  that  United  States  concern 
over  Soviet  hegemony  and  the  so- 
called  China  card  which  we  heard  over 
the  last  couple  of  decades  has  been  re- 
placed with  human  rights,  and  mutual 
economic  cooperation  in  the  1990's  will 
be  enhanced  by  adherence  to  or  harmed 
by  negligence  to  Internationally  recog- ' 
nized  human  rights  norms  and  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
a  great  people,  a  gifted  people,  indus- 
trious, hard-working,  a  gentle  people, 
and  a  good  people.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  I,  and  I 
believe  this  entire  body,  and  the  Presi- 


dent, believe  that  they  deserve  the 
abiding  respect  of  their  Government. 
To  date  they  have  not  had  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  and  I  met  with  each  official  in- 
cluding Li  Peng,  we  focused  on  three 
major  areas  of  human  rights;  first,  the 
detention  of  thousands  since  the  crack- 
down on  the  prodemocracy  movement 
in  June  1989  and  the  unfair  sentences 
given  to  those  who  bravely  held  the 
demonstrations  in  Tiananmen  Square; 
second,  the  incessant  harassment  and 
imprisonment  of  religious  leaders  and 
lay  people;  and,  third,  the  coercive  pop- 
ulation control  policies,  the  intrusive 
tactics  employed  by  the  Government 
which  includes  forced  abortion,  invol- 
untary sterilization,  female  infan- 
ticide, and  mandatory  Insertion  of 
lUD's. 

We  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
officials  in  all  of  our  meetings  that 
these  are  crimes  against  humanity  and 
noted  that  on  two  occasions  this  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  had  gone 
on  record  to  declare  them  as  crimes 
against  humanity  reminiscent  of 
crimes  against  humanity  that  were 
committed  against  Polish  women  and 
cited  as  such  during  the  Nuremberg 
war  trials. 

Although  we  were  told  by  Govern- 
ment offlclals,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
were  no  political  prisoners  in  China, 
which  is  simply  untrue,  we  called  on 
the  Government  to  release  and  provide 
anmesty  for  the  students,  intellectuals, 
workers,  and  other  prodemocracy  lead- 
ers who  had  been  severely  punished  for 
pressing  reforms  In  China.  We  pre- 
sented Li  Peng  a  list  of  known  cases 
that  we  hope  he  will  review  and  person- 
ally call  for  their  release.  He  told  us  in 
our  conversation  that  he  would  pass 
that  list  on  to  the  judicial  authorities, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  all  of  these  peo- 
ple win  be  released  in  the  very  near 
term. 

During  our  visit  to  Beijing  Prison 
No.  1,  we  were  advised  by  warden  Zhou 
that  there  were  some  40  prisoners  who 
were  there  that  were  there  as  a  result 
of  their  activities  in  the  June  1989 
prodemocracy  demonstrations.  Imme- 
diately upon  learning  that,  because  it 
was  news  to  each  of  us  including  our 
own  Embassy  in  Beijing,  we  requested 
to  speak  with  these  prisoners.  We 
asked  for  a  list  of  their  names,  their  al- 
leged crimes  that  they  were  purported 
to  have  done.  We  were  denied  that  ac- 
cess with  the  feeble  explanation  that 
the  day  on  which  we  were  visiting  hap- 
pened to  be  a  so-called  day  of  rest  and, 
furthermore,  warden  Zhou  suggested 
that  the  40  prisoners  were  scattered 
throughout  the  prison.  We  said,  "Let 
us  see  one,"  and  we  were  denied  that 
opportunity. 

We  also  aggressively  requested  to 
meet  with  democracy  wall  movement 
activist  Xu  Wenll.  Mr.  Xu  is  serving  his 
9th  year  of  a  15-year  sentence  for  so- 
called  counterrevolutionary  activities 


and  4  years'  denial  of  political  rights. 
Prior  to  his  arrest  in  1981,  Mr.  Xu  was 
a  leader  in  the  democracy  spring  move- 
ment and  bravely  wrote  a  list  of  some 
20  suggestions  for  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Pairty  to  con- 
sider. He  also  helped  to  initiate  the 
proreform  April  5th  Forum  Journal.  He 
has  been  in  solitary  confinement  since 
1986.  and  warden  Zhou  adamantly  re- 
fused our  request  to  meet  with  Mr.  Xu. 
We  were  told  again  in  a  very  feeble  way 
that  he  simply  did  not  want  to  meet 
with  foreigners.  We  said,  "Let  us  judge 
that  for  ourselves.  Let  us  pass  him  our 
business  cards  and  let  him  make  that 
decision."  But  we  were  denied  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this  body 
know,  the  Chinese  Government  contin- 
ues to  refuse  to  issue  a  list  of  individ- 
uals who  have  been  detained,  arrested, 
or  tried  as  per  their  participation  in 
the  prodemocracy  movement.  In  fact, 
it  is  unclear  exactly  who  has  been  ar- 
rested and  who  has  been,  perhaps,  re- 
leased. 

Stating  from  a  legal  perspective,  the 
Chinese  Constitution,  in  article  37 
states  that,  "Unlawful  detention  or 
deprivation  or  restriction  of  citizens' 
freedom  of  the  person  by  other  means 
is  prohibited."  Furthermore,  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  provides  that, 
"Unlawful  detention  of  another  person 
or  unlawful  deprivation  of  his  personal 
freedom  by  any  other  means  shall  be 
strictly  prohibited."  Notwithstanding 
these  paper  promises,  the  pseudopro- 
tections  in  Chinese  law,  unjust  and  un- 
lawful detentions  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  trials  and  the  totally 
undeserved  sentences  meted  out  to  the 
students  and  Intellectuals  Involved  in 
the  Tiananmen  Square  demonstrations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  note  par- 
enthetically that  during  the  course  of 
our  talks  with  various  Government  of- 
ficials, each  and  every  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  I 
referred  to  those  arrests  and  beatings, 
and  the  killings  as  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre,  which  the  whole 
world  knows  was  a  massacre,  we  were 
corrected  and  were  told  it  was  "merely 
an  incident." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  noted  by  Asia  Watch, 
in  a  February  presentation  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  quote: 

Thousands  of  ordinary  workers  throufrhout 
China  who  supported  the  student  demonstra- 
tions or  protested  the  attacks  on  Tiananmen 
Square  were  arrested  and  charged  as  com- 
mon criminals.  They  received  severe  sen- 
tences ran^n?  from  several  years  to  life  im- 
prisonment and  even  death. 

I  would  note  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  charade  has  gone  on 
in  a  number  of  Communist  countries. 
In  the  early  1970's,  Ceausescu  in  Roma- 
nia, because  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
national backlash  he  was  receiving, 
said  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
political  prisoners;  people  would  be  ar- 
rested for  other  reasons.  Of  course,  ev- 
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We  also  noted  in  our  meeting  with  Li 
Peng  and  other  leaders  our  shock  and 
alarm  concerning  the  promulgation  of 
new  draconian  regulations  in  certain 
provinces  including  provisional  regula- 
tions announced  last  October  for  the 
Xingiang  Uygur  Autonomous  Region. 
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These  regulations  would  prohibit 
"any  religious  organization  or  believer 
to  do  missionary  work  or  publicize  the- 
ism in  places  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed for  religious  activities."  Of 
course,  that  usually  means  only  within 
the  church  building. 

Moreover,  distribution  of  religious 
literature  not  approved  by  the  respon- 
sible government  department  would 
not  be  permitted.  The  work  of  itin- 
erant pastors  would  also  be  curtailed 
entirely.  As  with  other  repressive  re- 
gimes, the  Chinese  Constitution  pays 
lip  service  to  the  freedom  of  religion  in 
practice  and  belief.  Article  36  of  their 
Constitution  states  "Citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  free- 
dom of  religious  belief.  No  state  organ, 
public  organization,  or  individual  may 
compel  citizens  to  believe  in  or  not  to 
believe  in,  any  religion,  nor  may  they 
discriminate  against  citizens  who  be- 
lieve in,  or  not  believe  in,  any  reli- 
gion." 

Of  course,  that  sounds  great  on 
paper.  Real  life  story  is  a  different 
story.  It  is  our  understanding  that  a 
new  national  law  is  now  being  drafted, 
and  this  is  why  those  new  regulations 
being  promulgated  in  the  province  are 
so  ominous.  We  hear  and  have  heard 
many  concerns  from  our  own  Embassy 
and  others.  A  new  national  law  on  reli- 
gion may  parallel  those  coming  out  of 
the  provinces.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wolf]  and  I  have  encouraged 
the  incorporation  of  provisions  allow- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion,  the 
right  to  evangelize,  to  meet,  and  the 
right  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
tacts with  coreligionists  in  other  lands. 
We  noted  the  irony  of  promoting 
government-to-govemment  contacts, 
which  they  desperately  want,  which 
are  clearly  beneficial,  while  imprison- 
ing and  persecuting  those  who  main- 
tain contacts  with  people  of  their  faith 
and  those  in  other  faiths.  There  is  a 
focus  on  precluding  contact  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Vatican.  This 
is  shameful. 

Finally,  we  expressed  our  profound 
sorrow  and  deep  sadness  concerning  the 
vicious  assault  on  the  Chinese  family, 
as  a  direct  result  and  consequence  of 
their  restrictive  one-child-per-couple 
policy.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Speaker,  can  Members  imagine  in 
our  country  a  situation  in  which,  by 
State  edict,  a  person  is  proscribed,  a 
person  is  precluded  from  having  a  sec- 
ond or  a  third  child?  In  China,  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  families  when  and  if  they 
can  have  a  first  child,  and  when  and  if 


in  a  very,  very  rare  number  of  cases,  a 
family  can  have  a  second  child. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  coercion  in  China's  fam- 
ily-planning program  is  pervasive  and 
has  taken  the  form  of  forced  abortion, 
economic  penalties,  involuntary  steri- 
lization, and  mandatory  insertions  of 
lUD's. 

Chinese  women  in  particular  have 
been  victims  of  this  brutal,  systematic 
invasions  of  their  personal  privacy, 
which  I  would  suggest  is  the  most  bru- 
tal invasion  of  a  woman's  rights,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  wanton  loss 
of  the  lives  of  children  today  is  far  in 
excess  of  100  million  killed  by  abor- 
tions since  1979,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands killed  by  infanticide,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  killed 
right  at  the  moment  of  birth  with  in- 
jections into  the  cranium  of  formalde- 
hyde and  other  poisons,  is  a  tragedy  be- 
yond comprehension. 

History  will  undoubtedly  record  this 
dark  experiment  in  government  control 
of  family  life,  replete  with  its  apolo- 
gists and  unwitting  boosters  abroad, 
and  will  look  back  at  this  in  horror. 

I  believe  that  someday  even  in  China, 
even  among  government  officials,  it 
will  be  repudiated  in  a  way  not  unlike 
the  current  disdain  for  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

Earlier  this  year  in  a  book  entitled 
"Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  Coercive 
Birth  Control  in  China,"  demographer 
John  Aird,  a  recently  retired  specialist 
with  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  con- 
cluded: 

Attempts  by  Chinese  officials  and  by  for- 
eign defenders  of  the  Chinese  program  to  rep- 
resent the  changes  in  China's  family  plan- 
ning policy  since  1984  as  a  major  and  con- 
tinuing relaxation  of  program  requirements 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  The  Chinese 
program  remains  highly  coervice,  not  be- 
cause of  local  deviations  from  central  poli- 
cies but  as  a  direct,  inevitable,  and  inten- 
tional consequence  of  those  policies.  Foreign 
organizations— 

And  I  would  insert  here,  including  the 
U.N.  Population  Fund— 

and  individuals  that  indiscriminately  laud 
the  Chinese  program  or  provide  financial  or 
technical  assistance  for  any  aspect  of  it 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  support- 
ing the  program  as  a  whole,  including  its 
violation  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
even  the  director,  the  head  of  the  orga- 
nization, the  U.N.  Population  Fund,  Dr. 
Sadik,  said  on  CBS  Nightwatch  on  No- 
vember 21,  1989,  that  "The  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  [in  China]  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  policy  is  purely  vol- 
untary." That,  my  friends,  is  an  un- 
mitigated lie.  It  is  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  book  by  Dr. 
Aird  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
analysis,  because  it  is  extensively 
footnoted,  of  the  brutality  of  the  Chi- 
nese program,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
first  book  or  article  to  document  these 
egregious  abuses.  In  January  1985, 
Beijing  corresponding  to  the  Washing- 
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ton  Post,  Michael  Weisskopf,  wrote  a 
three  part,  pa^e  1  series  of  stories  ex- 
posing these  atrocities.  In  one  of  those 
articles  entitled  "Abortion  Policy 
Tears  at  China's  Society,"  Mr. 
Weisskopf  perhaps  best  summarized  the 
situation.  It  was  a  very  extensive  arti- 
cle. He  sununarized  it  by  saying. 

No  government  program  has  cut  so  deeply 
Into  Chinese  society  nor  inspired  such  strong 
resistance  In  35  years  of  Communist  rule  as 
the  struggle  to  trim  China's  population.  . 
.  .  Publicly,  [the  Chinese  officials]  they 
claimed  to  rely  on  the  powers  of  persuasion 
and  education,  exercising  a  policy  of  vol- 
untary consent. 

We  heard  those  same  kinds  of  asser- 
tions, and  I  interrupt  the  quote  here, 
when  we  met  with  Li  Peng  and  Peng 
Pelyun,  "the  program  is  purely  vol- 
untary." This  is  simply  not  true. 

Michael  Weisskopf  continues  by  say- 
ing. 

But  a  closer  and  longer  look  reveals  a  very 
different  picture.  China,  to  be  sure,  Is  curb- 
ing population  growth,  but  Its  success  Is 
rooted  In  widespread  coercion,  mass  abortion 
and  Intrusion  by  the  state  into  the  most  Inti- 
mate of  human  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  later,  Judith 
Banister's  book  published  by  the  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  "China's  Chang- 
ing Population,"  asserted  that 

Some  of  the  provincial  governments  ap- 
pear to  be  unconcerned  with  the  detrimental 
effects  that  forced  abortion  has  on  women. 
All  that  seems  to  matter,  if  the  press  is  any 
guide,  is  keeping  down  the  number  of  births 
each  year  in  the  province  through  any 
means. 

The  coercive  policies  are  pervasive 
throughout  China,  and  in  a  very  geno- 
cidal  way,  they  also  extend  to  the  au- 
tonomous regime  of  Tibet.  John  F. 
Avedon,  who  haa  researched  and  writ- 
ten extensively  on  Tibet,  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  also  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  this  effect.  I  would  note  that  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee.  Mr. 
Avedon  wrote  in  his  article,  "The  Rape 
of  Tibet"  in  March  of  1989,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

The  new  Chinese  society  is  not  merely  dis- 
placing Tibet's  ancient  culture,  it  is  actively 
destroying  it.  The  harsh  face  of  Chinese  rule 
includes  thousands  of  forced  abortions  and 
sterilizations  of  Tibetan  women  each  year. 
The  common  method  for  both  procedures  is 
by  injection.  In  Chamdo,  Tibet's  third  larg- 
est city,  there  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
fetuses  thrown  out  in  the  storm  drains  and 
garbage  bins  of  the  People's  Hospital.  In 
Lhasa,  many  Tibetan  women  have  heard 
their  newborns  cry,  only  to  be  told  that  their 
Infants  died  at  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  there  are 
other  issues  surrounding  the  United 
States-People's  Republic  of  China  rela- 
tions which  have  and  must  continue  to 
be  included  in  the  dialog  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  however,  that  these  issues  of 
human  rights,  including  other  issues, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 


[Mr.  Wolf]  referred  to  some  of  these, 
the  issue  of  forced  prison  labor  or  in- 
dentured labor  under  penal  sanctions 
must  be  included  among  the  myriaui  of 
other  human  rights  abuses  which  we 
cite  and  which  we  protest.  Throughout 
my  tenure  in  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  a  grave  concern  regarding  the 
exploitation  of  workers  in  forced  labor 
camps. 

In  1983,  for  example,  the  House  ap- 
proved my  bill  condemning  the  gulag 
system  of  labor  employed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  commend  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  international  labor  commu- 
nity for  their  tireless  vigilance  in  try- 
ing to  keep  prison-labor-made  items 
out  of  the  U.S.  market. 

D  1310 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  again  in  keeping  with  his  con- 
sistent approach  to  human  rights  has 
been  a  tiger  in  trying  to  stop  the  im- 
portation of  those  goods  made  by  con- 
vict labor. 

Thus,  it  is  now  time  that  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  those  commit- 
ted to  the  labor  movement,  focus  on 
the  extensive  prison  labor  force  foimd 
in  China,  many  of  which,  of  course,  are 
political  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  case 
study  should  be  made  of  the  Chinese 
Laogai  Archipelago  and  documentation 
provided.  If  those  items  which  are  com- 
ing into  this  country  have  been  made 
in  the  gxilags,  the  importation  must 
cease  immediately. 

The  Chinese  prisons,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
pointed  out,  and  we  visited  one  of 
them,  are  grim  and  the  cheap  work 
force  is  very,  very  extensive. 

The  Chinese  system  has  developed 
several  classifications  for  prisoners: 
Those  convicted  of  criminal  acts  whose 
sentences  entail  labor  reform,  those  ad- 
ministratively sentenced  to  reeduca- 
tion through  labor,  and  those  having 
completed  their  original  sentence,  but 
administratively  sentenced  to  forced 
job  placement  within  a  camp,  while 
being  paid  a  mere  pittance. 

There  are  an  estimated  10  million 
prisoners  working  in  over  3,000  labor 
camps  and  prisons  across  the  vast  Chi- 
nese countryside.  The  Chinese  have 
adroitly  gathered  a  massive  slave  labor 
force  which  works  at  little  or  no  cost 
and  which,  by  their  own  admission,  ac- 
knowledge a  definite  edge  on  national 
development  and  have  made  a  vast  con- 
tribution to  China's  economic  status. 

The  gentleman  firom  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  and  I  were  shown,  as  we  walked 
and  toured  through  Beijing  Prison  No. 
1  where  the  socks  were  made  and  where 
the  "jelly"  shoes  were  made.  Samples 
of  those  were  gleaned  by  our  delegration 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  and  I  have  provided  these  items 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  for  in- 
spection here  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  documentation  of 
prison  labor  items  flooding  the  world 
market,  some  making  their  way  into 
the  United  States,  is  aigainst  U.S.  law. 
Current  U.S.  law  precludes  the  impor- 
tation of  gulag  labor-made  items. 
Those  sample  socks  we  hope  will  yield 
some  results  and  give  us  a  better  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
being  exported  from  China. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  April  22, 
1991,  issue  of  Business  Week,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article,  identifying  the 
labor  source  of  imports  from  China  is 
extremely  difficult,  but  that  it  seems 
to  be  going  on.  The  article  is  entitled 
"China's  Ugly  Elxiwrt  Secret:  Prison 
Labor."  Very  briefly  I  quote  from  it: 

U.S.  companies  often  place  orders  with 
Hong  Kong  buying  agents  for  goods  made  in 
China.  These  agents  make  deals  with  an  offi- 
cial Chinese  shipper,  who  then  contacts  a 
Chinese  supplier.  The  Chinese  supplier  farms 
out  parts  of  the  deal  to  subcontractors — and 
prisons  usually  come  up  with  the  lowest  bid. 

Everybody  knows  why,  because  the 
labor  is  so  cheap.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

Since  other  Chinese  factories  are  also 
making  goods  identical  to  those  of  the  prison 
factory,  it  is  hard  for  a  buyer  to  determine 
which  goods  came  from  where. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
all  of  these  human  rights  issues,  and  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  be  consistent  itself  in  assert- 
ing that  human  rights  are  indivisible, 
all  rights  are  important,  including  the 
coercive  population  control  issue,  in- 
cluding Tiananmen  Square,  including 
the  forced  labor  issue,  all  of  them  need 
to  be  seen  in  a  seamless  way.  They  are 
all  part  of  a  larger  fabric  of  protecting 
human  rights,  and  these  Issues  must  be 
foremost  in  our  minds  as  we  consider 
renewing  MFN,  whether  or  not  that 
would  be  advisable  or  whether  or  not 
certain  conditions  need  to  be  affixed  to 
MFN  renewal  for  this  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  thank.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chinese  officials  who  set  up  our  ex- 
tensive agenda,  the  organization  by  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs  helped  establish  a 
number  of  the  contacts  that  were 
made.  One  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do 
during  this  trip  was  in  no  way  to  mince 
words.  We  were  polite,  diplomatic,  but 
very,  very  much  forthcoming  and  hon- 
est, because  I  think  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  dialog  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  it  has  to  be  done  in 
a  way  that  is  totally  and  brutally  hon- 
est. Himian  rights  must  count.  They 
count  in  this  country.  They  must  count 
everjmvhere  in  the  world,  including  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GqNZAL£Z)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  reiharks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panbtta,  lor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  kor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes  each 
day.  on  April  29  and  30.  and  on  May  1 
and  2.  I 

Ms.  Long,  for  B  minutes,  on  April  30. 

Mr.  HOYER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
29, 1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Smith 


I  extrai  leous 


of  Texas. 


By  unanimous 
revise  and  extenjd 
to: 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr. 
to  include 

Mr.  Brirakis 

Mr.  Barton 

Mr.  Gradison 

Mr.  GILMAN. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

(The  followinc 
quest  of  Mr 
extraneous  mat1)er:) 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  in 

Mr.  MAVROxn^ 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Panetta 

Mr.  Smith  of  If lorida 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Neal  of 

Mr.  Kanjorsk  : 


consent,  permission  to 
remarks  was  granted 


Members  (at  the  re- 
of  New  Jersey)  and 
matter:) 


Members  (at  the  re- 
Go^zalez)  and  to  include 


three  instances. 


M  Eissachusetts. 


ENROLL!  D  BELL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminia  txation,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrt  tiled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  was 
thereuiwn  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  see.  An  act  t«  amend  title  36,  United 
States  Code,  to  li^prove  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physlqians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorise collective  barfi:ainlng  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health-care  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE 
RESOD 


OLLED  JOINT 
ONS  SIGNED 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  on  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  radon  programs,  pursuant 
to  15  U.S.C.  2665;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  William  Harrison  Courtney,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  be  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
for  the  Bilateral  Consultative  Commission 
and  the  Joint  Consultative  Commission,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
39M(bM2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990  on  the  private  counsel  debt  collec- 
tion pilot  project,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
3718(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  establishment  with- 
in the  Department  of  Education  of  a  position 
of  Under  Secretary,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROWN:  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  space  flight,  con- 
trol, and  data  communications,  construction 
of  facilities,  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  Inspector  General,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Kept.  102-41). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  tl^e  following  titles: 

S.J.  R«8.  98.  Joi^t  resolution  to  express  ap- 
pnclaUon  for  tha  benefit  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion by  Amtrak  4urlng  its  30  years  of  exist- 
ence; and 

S.J.  Rm.  102.  J(>int  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Toorlam  Week."  i 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,   and 
Mr.  Annunzio): 

H.R.  aOS4.  A  bill  to  require  the  least-cost 
resolution  of  insured  depository  institutions, 
to  Improve  supervision  and  examinations,  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  the  bank  in- 
surance fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Ms. 

HORN,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  BEVILL, 

Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  DE  Luoo.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Dkon.  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  GiLCHREST,  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Huohes,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lauohlin, 
Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Ms.  Mounari.  Mr.  Natch- 
ER.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
ROEMER.  Mr.  Scheijer.  Mr.  SMrTH  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNOS.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Waters, 
Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  OwENS  of  Utah.  Mr. 
SOLARZ.  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  2095.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instnunentalities  to 
separate  certain  solid  waste  for  recycling 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEELENSON: 
H.R.  2096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEREITTER: 
H.R.  2097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  and  make  per- 
manent the  deduction  for  the  health  insur- 
ance costs  of  self-employed  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS  (for  himself.  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
nilnols.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  McDermotp,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Poshard, 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    Mr.   WILUAMS,   Mr. 

Wyden,      Mr.      Eckart,      and      Mr. 

TORRES): 

H.R.  2098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  and 
enforce  standaitls  for  employee  health  and 
safety  and  Department  of  Energy  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  and  Mr.  McDade): 

H.R.  2099.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  smoke  detection 
devices  in  residential  dwelling  units  financed 
or  assisted  by  any  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  program;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Af&lrs. 

By  Mr.   ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DICKINSON): 

H.R.  2100.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
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My.    Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Enoel.    Mr. 
McDerhott.     Mr.     Hamilton,     Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  OELLUM8,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Flake. 
and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  2101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of 
funding  for  bicycle  transportation  and  pedes- 
trian walkways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  2102.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  for 
evaluation,  research  and  development,  and 
construction  of  a  magnetic  levitation  trans- 
portation system  between  Pittsburgh.  PA. 
and  the  Oreater  Pittsburgh  International 
Airport;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  2103.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  deferred 
compensation   plan   distributions   from   the 
nonincreaslng  benefits  requirement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOR- 
NAN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah): 
H.R.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  individ- 
uals who  would   otherwise   be   eligible   for 
military  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service 
but  who  did  not  serve  on  active  duty  during 
a  period  of  conflict  may  be  paid  such  retired 
pay  if  they  served  in  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine during  or  immediately  after  World  War 
n;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LAUOHLIN: 
H.R.  2105.  A  bill  to  designate  the  area  in 
Calhoun  County.  TX.  known  as  Rancho  La 
Bahia.  as  the  "Myrtle  Foester  Whitmire  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Market): 
H.R.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  add  a  new  title  under  such  act  to 
provide   assistance   to   States   in   providing 
services  to  support  informal  caregivers  of  in- 
dividuals with  functional  limitations;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  2107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  machines, 
and  their  parts,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  video  laser  discs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  2108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  require  section  401(k) 
plans  to  accept  loan  repayments  after  an  em- 
ployee has  involuntarily  separated  from 
service  with  the  employer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr. 
Murpht.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Oar- 
den,  Mr.  VI8CL08KT,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  de  Luoo, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Levinb  of  Cali- 
fornia, B*r.  FUSTER,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER, 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Oejd- 
BN80N.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
aachuMtta,  Mr.  Kennedy  ,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Atdns,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Mav- 
R0ULC8.  Mr.  Nbal  of  Massachusetts. 
and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  2100.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  including  Revere  Beach,  located  in 


the  city  of  Revere.  MA.  in  the  National  Park 
System;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mrs.    MINK   (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Abercrombie): 

H.R.  2110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Agri- 
culture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  prohibit  the  Imposition  or  collection  of 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  agricul- 
tural quarantine  and  inspection  services  at  a 
port  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  2111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  a  parcel  of  land  at  Fort  Ord,  CA,  when 
that  parcel  is  declared  to  be  excess  property; 
to  the  Comjnittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.R.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payment  protections 
for  first  tier  subcontractors  under  defense 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2113.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an 
individual  to  obtain  a  position  as  a  physician 
or  resident  in  a  hospital  receiving  Federal 
funds  if  the  individual's  license  to  practice 
medicine  was  obtained  through  intentional 
misrepresentations;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SABO: 

H.R.  2114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certification 
and  require  the  offering  of  quallQed  health 
plans,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States  to  establish  a  program  of  assistance 
for  low-income  persons  to  purchase  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  and  to  provide 
funding  for  assistance  for  catastrophic 
health  care  expenses  of  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    SLATTERY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bereitter): 

H.R.  2115.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969  to  extend  the 
phase-in  period  under  such  title  by  1  year, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  2116.  A  bill  to  suspend  Federal  edu- 
cation benefits  to  Individuals  convicted  of 
drug  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2117.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  that  courts,  upon 
the  criminal  conviction  under  that  act,  no- 
tify the  employer  of  the  convicted  person;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1968  to  eliminate  the  discretion 
of  the  court  in  connection  with  the  denial  of 
certain  Federal  benefits  upon  conviction  of 
certain  drug  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2119.  A  bill  to  require  random  drug- 
testing  of  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2120.  A  bill  to  require  preemployment 
drug  testing  of  prospective  Federal  employ- 
ees; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  the  Judiciary,  and 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  4,  1901,  as  "National  Day  of  Peace"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Slattert): 


H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  28,  1992,  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  presentation  of  a  program  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  Grandy,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Mfume,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana): 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Peace 
Corps  Program  in  South  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENRY: 
H.  Ck)n.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Program  on 
the  occasion  of  its  SOth  anniversary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  adoption  of  new  Federal  mandates;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.   Res.   135.   Resolution  amending  clause 
2(n)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

91.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to 
the  Medicaid  Program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  POW/BOA's 
and  H.R.  1147  and  H.R.  1730;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  national  for- 
est; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  7:  Ms.  Waters. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Bir.  BONIOR,  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mrs.  BYRON,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr.  Ddcon, 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Galleoly.  Mr.  Ooodlino,  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Hertbl,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Huohes,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Klbczka,  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Ms.  Long,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  y^n^wt^i 
Ms.  Mounari,  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  Nsal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rambtad,  Mr.  Ravxnel,  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Schkuer.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
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Studds,  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs. 

UNSOELD.    Mr.    VAiENTINB.    Mr.    VENTO,    Mr. 

Walsh,  and  Mr.  YVraoN. 

H.R.  266:  Mr.  BuitfrON  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  NBU-  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Te  [as. 

H.R.  441:  Mr.  NOfTAK.  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER, 

and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  452:  Mrs.  BokER 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  THO  MAS  of  Wyoming 

H.R.  506:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  VALENTINE. 
and  Mr.  Rose 

H.R.  531:  Mr.  H'J*HES,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mrs. 
LOWEY  of  New  Yorli.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Payne  of  Vlrgl  ala.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  812:  Mr.  VEISS,  Mr.  SCHEXJER,  Mr. 
BREWSTER.  Mr.  Roi  ;mer,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  de 
Smith  o  '.  Florida,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
LaF^lce,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 


DORGAN  of  North  Da- 

McDeri4)TT.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Stao- 

Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr. 


H.R.   1066: 
WARDS    of    Califo|-nia. 
McDermott.    Mr. 


H.R.  1428:  Mr 

H.R.  1430:  Mr 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1432:  Ms.  KlPTUR 

H.R.  1443:  Mr.  I  SERRANO,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  LaF^lce,  and  Mrs 
Connecticut. 


LUOO.  Mr. 

Martin,   Mr. 

Sanders,  Mr.  EvaAs,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Fas- 

CBLL.  Mr.  Ireland  Mr. 

kota.  Mr. 

GER8.  Mr.  DYMALllir, 

Sawyer. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  M^VROULES,  Mrs.  Mink,  and 
Mr.  Skaoos. 
H.R.  870:  Mr.  SiKbRSKi  and  Mr.  Engel. 
H.R.  871:  Mr.  SIK3RSK1,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  RlN- 
aldo.  and  Mr.  Owb  ns  of  New  York. 

H.R.  872:  Mr.  SnqORSKi.  Mr.  ENGEL,  and  Mr. 
Kolter 
H.R.  873:  Mr.  ENdEL 
H.R.  911:  Mr.  McCLOSKEY 
Mr.  GOSS. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  itACHTLEY,  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Coloi  ado,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  WISE,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer. Mr.  Naole.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Matsui,  and  Mr.  S  «ith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Tates.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Ed- 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
WISE,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Evans,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  R INGEL.  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr. 

PEirNY.  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Huck- 

ind  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 


Mr.  Herger.  and 


H.R.  1064: 
Staggers.  Mr. 

ABY.  Mr.  ROGERS. 

sey. 

H.R.  1126:  Mr.  SdHEUER. 

H.R.  1222:  Mr.  L.EVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  O  ileman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Engel.  l^r.  Schever.  and  Mr.  Eck- 

ABT. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  SERRANO.  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr. 
TOWNS.  Mr.  Hyd  !,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, and  Mr.  Re  sd. 

H.R.  1248:  Mr.  C  3x  of  California.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
Hancock,  tmd  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  1408:  Ms.  Kj  >ptur  and  Mr.  STin)D8. 

H.R.  1424:  Mr.  Gj  iLLEGLy  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
E(  KART  and  Mr.  ENGEL. 
'\)RRES  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 


STOKES.    Mr. 

Johnson  of 


H.R.  1450:  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  MUR- 
THA.  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  FORD  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
STEARNS.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Oilman.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta.     Mr.     Boehner.     Mr.     Kluo,     Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.    Mr.    MCGRATH.    Mr.   UPTON, 

Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington,  Mr. 
LaRocco.  Mr.  Stalungs.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  WILSON,  and  Mr.  BiLBRAY. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1589:  Mr.  STARK  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  KLUO. 

H.R.  1706:  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  FROST.  Mr. 
JEFFERSON.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  ECKART.  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1707:  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1728:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R.  1739:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1768:  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  UPTON.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1774:  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Torres,  and  Ms.  Kaptuk. 

H.R.  1969:  fAr.  POSHARD. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  DONNELLY,  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2060:  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ATKINS,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2061:  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ATKINS,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Harris. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  MFUME. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  RiGGs.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Lent. 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 


H.J.  Res.  182:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Coluns  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  DiCKS.  Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr. 
DooLnTLE.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  hughes.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  183:  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  CALLAHAN, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Dar- 
den,  Mr.  Oeren  of  Texas,  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Markey,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Foolietta.  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Texas.  Mr.  Oeren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon. Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Condit, 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stalldjgs, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Aspin.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
LrviNOSTON.  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  MFin^E. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  BUNNING,  Mr.  ERDREICH. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119:  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.   Con.    Res.    133:   Mr.   LaFalce  and  Mr. 

MCNULTY. 

H.  Res.  24:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Grandy  and  Mr.  Walker. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Hunter. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Bbreuter. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Robert  Kerrey,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord:  And  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  iDith  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  Shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  vxilkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  doum,  and 
when  thou  rises*  up. — Deuteronomy  6:4- 
7. 

Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  this  word  from 
Moses  in  the  last  book  of  the  Torah  is 
the  foundation  for  Jewish  life  and  wor- 
ship. When  It  was  taken  seriously,  they 
were  blessed  as  a  people.  When  they 
disobeyed,  they  were  disciplined  by 
God. 

But  it  is  a  universal  law  which,  like 
the  Ten  Commandments,  when  fol- 
lowed, brings  order  and  blessing;  when 
disregarded,  humanity  suffers,  individ- 
ually and  collectively  as  families,  na- 
tions, cultures.  Holy  God,  help  us  to 
hear  and  heed,  for  the  glory  of  God,  for 
the  blessing  of  humanity. 

In  the  name  of  our  righteous  Lord  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  April  25, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Robert  Kerrey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KERREY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  leader  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  jwriod  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair,  ais  a  Senator  fl-om  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DrxoN  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


COMPREHENSIVE  BANKING  RE- 
FORM IS  CRITICALLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  an 
article  by  Ron  Chemow  entitled  "Bank 
Reform?  What  Bank  Reform?"  I  com- 
mend his  analysis  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Chemow  makes  a  compelling 
case  that  fundamental  reform  of  our 
Nation's  bank  laws  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
his  article  be  included  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  have  a  system  now 
that  locks  good  banks  out  of  low-risk 
activities  the  marketplace  increasingly 
demands.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
the  current  flaws  of  our  deposit  insur- 
ance system,  we  are,  in  effect,  subsidiz- 
ing bad  banking. 

The  current  out-of-date  Federal  regu- 
latory scheme  therefore  has  played  a 
major  role  in  creating  the  shrinking, 
increasingly  troubled  banking  industry 
we  now  see.  And,  unless  we  address  the 


long-term  reform  issues,  we  will  likely 
be  back  here  again  and  again  facing  ad- 
ditional banking  industry  problems. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  Haws  of  de- 
posit insurance  and  we  have  to  recapi- 
talize the  bank  insurance  funds.  Action 
in  these  areas  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough.  It  will  not  give  us  the  strong, 
competitive  banking  system  we  need 
for  the  future.  Only  comprehensive  ac- 
tion has  any  hope  of  accomplishing 
that  objective. 

BXHIBITl 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  19. 1961] 

Bank  Reform?  What  Bank  Reform? 

(By  Bon  Chemow) 

The  Bush  administration's  blueprint  for 
bank  reform  has,  unfortunately,  emerged  as 
the  first  domestic  casualty  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  Unveiled  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady  in  February,  the  ambitious  plan  calls 
for  interstate  branching-;  expanded  securities 
and  insurance  powers  for  banks:  modest  re- 
trenchment of  deposit  insurance;  a  recapital- 
ized insurance  fund;  and  a  simpler  regulatory 
structure.  If  early  reactions  are  any  guide, 
the  plan  may  soon  suffer  the  legislative 
equivalent  of  crib-death.  What  has  gone 
wrong? 

Mr.  Bush  seems  to  be  hoping  that  a  quick 
economic  upturn  will  revive  banks,  sparing 
him  the  need  for  painful  action.  In  con- 
sequence, the  audacious  Brady  plan  has  been 
promoted  with  a  surprising  lack  of  salesman- 
ship. Meanwhile,  congressional  Democrats 
have  eagerly  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Inac- 
tion. Stsrmled  by  Mr.  Bush's  new  popularity, 
they  would  like  to  keep  the  spotlight  on  the 
S&L  mess  forever. 

Ordinarily,  as  front-line  medics  dealing 
with  the  carnage,  bank  regulators  would  vig- 
orously advocate  reform.  But  since  the  re- 
form package  contains  a  proposal  to  revamp 
the  regulatory  structure  itself,  shifting  pow- 
ers away  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  and  Federal  Reserve  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  regulators  have  emerged  as 
squabbling  participants  Instead  of  united 
sponsors.  At  the  same  time,  regulators  must 
calm  a  public  Jittery  about  the  nation's 
banks  and  so  refrain  from  expressing  any  ur- 
gency about  the  situation.  Proponents  of  the 
Brady  plan  also  fear  that  to  sketch  too  dire 
a  picture  of  the  commercial  banks'  plight 
would  damage  any  chances  for  reform.  So  ev- 
eryone in  Washington — the  executive.  Con- 
gress, the  regulators— is  residing  in  the  Land 
of  Wishfltl  Thinking,  the  most  exuberant  real 
estate  market  In  America  today. 

REFLEXIVE  denial 

No,  the  country  Is  not  repeating  the  S&L 
disaster.  Yet  Washington's  reflexive  denial 
of  any  major  problem  has  itself  become  a 
startling  parallel  between  the  two  episodes. 
Recently,  the  FDIC  reported  a  sharp  rise  in 
delinquent  real  estate  loans  and  repossessed 
property,  with  trouble  increasingly  bottled 
up  at  big  banks.  Where  the  number  of  prob- 
lem banks  has  steadied  at  a  shade  over  a 
thousand,  their  assets  have  soared  from  S23S 
billion  In  1969  to  $406  billion  in  one  year.  The 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  ■  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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S8.4  billion  in  thd  deposit  Insurance  kitty 
■eems  a  mighty  wqak  reed  to  sustain  such  a 
potentially  heavy  lt>ad. 

The  Pollyanna  position  apparently  held  by 
the  admlnlstratlonjholda  that,  buoyed  by  the 
Gulf  victory,  consu  mers  will  spend,  the  econ- 
omy will  cast  off  II  s  torpor,  and  the  banking 
crisis  will  fade.  This  magical  scenario  Ig- 
nores one  trouble  )ome  fact:  Bank  failures 
soared  during  the  ^9808  boom,  obviously  re- 
sponding to  some  a  et  of  dynamics  other  than 
general  economic  health.  Structural  obsta- 
cles to  recovery  iibound— for  Instance,  the 
current  surplus  of  office  buildings  and  shop- 
ping malls  and  high  levels  of  consumer  debt 
presage  continued  banking  problems.  The 
sanguine  view  also  ignores  the  paradox  that 
the  tanks'  weakne»  will  stall  any  recovery. 

False  analogies  po  the  S&Ls  deregulation 
of  the  early  19608  llave  deterred  bank  reform 
and  the  Treasury  I  department  has  been  spec- 
tacularly inept  a:,  showing  that  its  plan 
flows  from  different  premises.  The  S&L  de- 
regulation perpetuited  the  classic  American 
error  of  having  nany  small,  weakly  man- 
aged, poorly  capitalized  banks,  sink  their 
money  into  local  I'eal  estate.  Charters  were 
handed  out  fteely.  and  regulators  competed 
In  leniency.  SAIa  didn't  diversify— they 
shifted  from  narro  »ly  safe  to  narrowly  risky 
lending. 

By  contrast.  th(>  Bush  proposal  seeks  to 
consolidate  the  I  tanking  system,  not  to 
atomize  it  further  It  foreshadows  a  gradual 
evolution  toward  a  :rong,  well-capitalized  na- 
tional banks,  wit  i  diversified  powers  and 
unified  regulation -the  sorts  of  banks  that 
make  failures  grea^  rarities  in  England,  Can- 
ada and  elsewhere.;  Yet  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  allowed  ^form  opponents  to  por- 
tray the  package  ie  a  bizarre,  misguided,  al- 
most suicidal  attimpt  to  reenact  the  S&L 
disaster.  | 

Despite  the  failure  of  more  than  1.000  com- 
mercial banks  inj  a  decade — with  another 
1.000  tottering— c()ngTe88men  still  express 
ritual  fears  aboutj  banks  obtaining  "risky" 
securities  and  insurance  powers.  Oddly,  the 
universal  banks  oil  Europe — which  have  such 
powers — are  commonly  faulted  for  being  gray 
and  stodgy,  not  fof  being  high-flying  swing- 
ers. 

Another  popularl  Washington  refrain  main- 
tains that  before  changes  can  be  con- 
templated, the  dtpleted  deposit  insurance 
fund  must  be  replenished  and  confidence  re- 
stored In  the  system.  Nobody  quarrels  with 
this  priority,  norl  with  the  need  for  early 
Intervention  for  troubled  banks.  But  a  cor- 
ollary contends  |hat  the  reform  package 
would  not  correct  the  current  crisis  and 
could  even  marke<lly  worsen  it. 

To  be  sure,  no  icongresslonal  action  will 
wipe  away  the  rulibishy  loans  to  Latin  debt- 
property  developers  and 
companies.   Such  damage 


orB,    commercial 
overly  leveraged 


can  never  be  undone.  So  then  the  central 
Question  becomes:  Will  we  restore  the  stabil- 
ity of  banks  by  hi  kvlng  them  slash  their  as- 
sets (I.e.  loans)  i>r  by  expanding  capital? 
After  cutting  costs,  there's  no  escape  from 
thla  mathematical  choice. 

To  date,  the  sclutlon  has  disproportion- 
ately favored  shrinking  banks,  as  they  write 
off  bad  loana,  pull  lines  of  credit  and  set  pro- 
hibitive lending  ^rms— the  famous  credit 
crunch.  Whether  this  situation  should  be 
blamed  on  sealoiis  regulators  or  churlish 
bankers  haa  spmted  fruitless  debate.  The 
credit  crunch  woi't  be  solved  by  editorial 
■ermona  or  regulatory  exhortation,  but  only 
by  Injecting  new  capital  into  the  banking 
system.  This  is  w^ere  the  Bush  reforms  be- 
come relevant. 


The  best  way  to  lure  ftresh  capital  into  the 
banks  is  to  sketch  a  future  brighter  than  the 
dismal  history  of  the  past  20  years,  banishing 
the  perpetual  poison  clouds  that  hang  over 
the  Industry.  The  American  banking  system 
has  become  the  Chernobyl  of  International 
finance,  a  ghastly  disaster  area  boycotted  by 
most  Investors.  Ending  an  old  taboo,  the 
Bush  package  contains  a  proposal  to  allow 
Industrial  companies  to  buy  banks.  Whatever 
its  merits,  no  industrial  company  has 
evinced  the  slightest  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  historic  opportunity.  Why  buy  a 
bank  when  many  of  the  same  functions  can 
be  performed  without  getting  tied  up  in  reg- 
ulatory red  tape? 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  argument  for  con- 
sidering banking  reform  now  is  that  a  new 
banking  system  is  already  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old.  The  Bush  plan  attempts  to 
ratify  and  rationalize  shifts  already  taking 
place  in  the  marketplace.  As  large  banks 
fall,  for  example,  regulators  allow  rival 
banks  to  cross  state  lines  to  buy  them.  And 
the  Fed  apparently  looks  on  with  tolerance 
as  a  Saudi  prince  buys  a  large  stake  in 
Citicorp  and  Banco  Santander  of  Spain  does 
the  same  with  First  Fidelity  of  New  Jersey. 
So  the  marketplace  is  creating  a  global 
banking  system,  while  Congress  cannot  bring 
itself  even  to  certify  a  national  one. 

Such  changes,  now  reshaping  the  banking 
world,  occur  without  any  guiding  vision.  Far 
from  being  a  remote  Irrelevance,  a  consensus 
on  a  new  banking  system  could  alter  specific 
bailout  decisions.  Everything  else  being 
equal,  for  Instance,  should  regulators  favor 
BankAmerlca  of  California  or  Fleet/Norstar 
of  Rhode  Island  to  buy  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land? If  one  favored  national  banks,  with  di- 
versified deposit  bases  and  loan  portfolios,  it 
might  tip  the  balance  to  BankAmerlca  rath- 
er than  to  Fleet/Norstar.  which  operates  in 
the  same  regional  economy  as  the  Bank  of 
New  England. 

Similarly,  congressional  refusal  to  repeal 
Glass-Steagall  won't  bar  banks  from  invest- 
ment banking.  It  will  simply  cede  to  Alan 
Greenspan  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  opportunity  to  grant  banks  such  powers 
on  a  preferential  basis,  as  has  been  happen- 
ing for  years.  Such  selective  repeal  by  regu- 
latory flat  is  obviously  the  least  equitable 
way  to  make  public  policy. 

S&L  DISASTER 

President  Bush  can  neglect  the  banking 
crisis  only  at  his  peril.  Pervasive  financial 
weakness  could  transform  a  short,  shallow 
recession  into  one  of  unusual  length  and  se- 
verity. Unlike  the  S&L  debacle,  the  commer- 
cial bank  crisis  is  taking  place  on  President 
Bush's  watch.  Amid  the  worst  banking  crisis 
in  60  years,  the  president  must  take  decisive 
action.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  ill  behoove 
congressional  Democrats  to  cast  stones  later 
if  they  refuse  to  take  constructive  action  to 
remedy  commercial  bank  problems  and  seek 
refuge  in  endless  replays  of  the  S&L  disaster. 
Without  deregulation,  the  U.S.  banking  sys- 
tem generates  from  150  to  200  bank  failures 
per  year.  Something  Is  obviously  terribly 
wrong. 

Back  in  1920.  the  U.S.  possessed  about 
30,000  banks.  Today,  after  massive  failures  in 
the  ISaOs.  1930b  and  19806.  plus  many  mergers, 
the  number  has  dwindled  to  12.400.  Eventu- 
ally, the  U.S.  will  have  the  sort  of  large,  con- 
solidated national  banking  systems  enjoyed 
by  our  trading  partners,  who  don't  suffer 
chronic  bank  failures.  The  historic  trajec- 
tory is  crystal-clear.  The  real  choice  is 
whether  we  wish  to  move  toward  such  a  sys- 
tem via  decades  of  bloody  bank  collapses  and 
community  devastation,  or  whether  we  can 


spare   ourselves   this   agony   through   wise, 
timely  polticial  leadership. 


SOVIET  EMIGRATION  LAW 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post  contained  an  article 
entitled,  "Soviet  Cites  Fears  of  Mass 
Emigration."  The  article  outlines  the 
premise  that  the  reason  the  enactment 
of  free  emigration  legislation  is  lan- 
guishing in  the  Supreme  Soviet  is  a 
fear  among  conservatives  and  others 
that  a  fi-ee  emigration  bill  would  result 
in  a  mass  exodus  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  the  conservatives  may  be 
right— after  all,  the  Soviet  economy  is 
a  shambles,  and  political  infighting 
continues  to  destabilize  the  country — 
they  must  realize  that  the  failure  to 
enact  a  free  emigration  law  which  is 
consistent  with  international  human 
rights  agreements  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sigrned,  remains  the  primary 
basis  on  which  further  credits  and  pos- 
sible most-favored-natlon  status  will 
be  considered. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  goal.  The 
Jackson- Vanik  amendments  to  the  1974 
Trade  Act  linked  trade  status  to  emi- 
gration. Other  serious  issues  worthy  of 
consideration  do  not  supersede  that 
basic  linkage  of  free  emigration  to  an 
improved  trade  status. 

Let  us  also  be  clear  that  a  free  emi- 
gration law  that  has  a  number  of 
stringrs  attached  to  it,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  latest  draft  of  the  legislation, 
is  not  acceptable. 

The  latest  draft  of  the  free  emigrra- 
tion  legislation  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  principle  of  free  emigration  as  de- 
fined in  international  human  rights 
agreements. 

For  example,  consideration  is  being 
given  in  the  Russian  Republic  to  charg- 
ing emigrants  for  their  education. 
Under  one  scenario,  an  emigrant  with 
an  advanced  degree  would  have  to  pay 
3,000  rubles  as  reimbursement  for  the 
education  he  or  she  received. 

An  emigrant  already  must  pay  up  to 
700  rubles  in  order  to  emigrate. 

The  recent  monetary  reform  policy 
implemented  in  the  Soviet  Union  fur- 
ther complicates  the  process.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  Moscow  out- 
lawed 50-  and  100-ruble  notes  overnight. 
Money  was  to  be  changed  at  Soviet 
banks,  but  no  more  than  3,000  rubles  in 
SO-  and  100-ruble  denominations  could 
be  converted  to  smaller  denominations. 
In  addition,  a  Soviet  citizen  could  take 
out  no  more  than  500  rubles  ft*om  their 
bank  account  in  any  given  month. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate the  potential  problem:  Should  a 
family  of  four— both  parents  with  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  their  two  chil- 
dren— wish  to  emigrate,  it  could  cost 
them  up  to  7,400  rubles.  Since  they 
could  not  remove  more  than  500  rubles 
a  month  from  the  bank,  it  would  take 
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a  minimum  of  15  months  to  set  aside 
enough  money  to  afford  to  emigrate. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  does  not 
constitute  flree  emigration  to  this  Sen- 
ator. It  would  not  constitute  free  emi- 
gration as  defined  in  the  Vienna  con- 
cluding document  on  human  rights,  by 
which  the  Soviets  agreed  to  abide. 

As  a  former  cochalrman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Cadi  to  Conscience  for  So- 
viet Jews,  I  know  all  too  well  the  enor- 
mous roadblocks  facing  Soviet  Jews 
and  others  who  wish  to  emigrate.  Their 
plight  continues.  The  number  of  refuse- 
niks  is  increasing,  Mr.  President.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  their  ongoing 
struggle. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  reiterate 
our  longstanding  policy  of  considering 
an  improvement  in  the  United  States- 
Soviet  trade  relationship  when,  and 
only  when,  a  meanlngrful  and  effective 
free  emigration  law  is  enacted  and  im- 
plemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Crras  Fears  of  Mass  Emigration 

Moscow.— The  Soviet  legislature,  fearing  a 
population  exodus,  is  unlikely  to  pass  a  bill 
easing  emigration  restrictions  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  senior  member  said  yesterday. 

U.S.  officials  In  Washington  said  that  with- 
out a  Soviet  emigration  law,  President  Bush 
would  find  It  difficult  to  renew  Moscow's  au- 
thority to  take  out  farm  loans  and  to  grant 
the  Kremlin  most-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment. 

Nikolai  Nelland,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet's  foreign  affairs  committee,  said  con- 
servative deputies  and  others  with  long- 
standing reservations  about  an  emigration 
bill  have  effectively  put  the  bill  on  hold. 

"The  official  reason  given  ...  is  that  the 
law  would  cost  the  country  too  much 
money,"  said  Nelland.  "But  the  fundamental 
reason  is  political  and  ideolo^cal,  not  eco- 
nomic." Nelland  said  the  legislation,  giving 
citizens  the  automatic  right  to  a  five-year 
passport,  was  stalled  by  concern  that  thou- 
sands would  flee  to  escape  economic  hard- 
ship. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-509,  his  appointment  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Beam,  of  Maine,  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Records  of 
Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-297,  appoints  the  following  in- 
dividuals to  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Conference,  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Eklucation: 


The     Senator     from     Hawaii     [Mr. 

INOUYE]; 

Dr.  Lionel  Bordeaux,  of  South  Da- 
kota; and 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Swan,  of  Montana. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
we  are  still  in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  in  morning  business  until 
9:30.  The  Senator  is  permitted  to  speak 
for  5  minutes. 


RCRA  REFORM 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  see  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  And  I  want  first 
to  express  some  appreciation.  Senator 
Baucus,  Senator  Chafee,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Subcommittee 
deserve  the  thanks  owed  to  effort.  The 
issues  involved  are  both  complex  and 
divisive.  Yet  they  have  provided  a  use- 
ful framework  for  an  Important  debate. 

But  while  I  am  not  disrespectful  of 
this  proposal,  I  am  disappointed  in  it — 
particularly  the  portion  that  deals 
with  the  interstate  transportation  of 
solid  waste.  It  betrays  a  misunder- 
standing of  my  State  and  other  trash 
importers.  Our  landfill  capacity  is 
consumed  in  delay.  In  Indiana,  we  are 
in  a  race  between  reform  and  crisis. 
But  in  this  bill,  that  urgency  is  ig- 
nored. 

In  1980,  Indiana  had  150  landfills. 
Today  it  has  80.  Another  31  are  sched- 
uled to  close  in  the  next  5  years.  At 
that  point,  54  Indiana  counties  will 
have  no  landfill  capacity  of  their  own. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  our  dumpsites 
have  less  than  5  years  of  capacity.  At 
the  current  rate  of  use,  our  State  has 
only  about  7  years  of  landfill  space  re- 
maining. 

But  in  Indiana  there  was  no  capacity 
crisis  before  convoys  of  trucks  and 
cargo  trains  imported  it.  Up  to  30  per- 
cent of  trash  disposed  in  Indiana  land- 
fills is  from  out  of  State.  Three  of  the 
four  largest  landfills  that  receive  east 
coast  trash  are  now  fighting  for  expan- 
sion permits.  One  thing  is  increasingly 
clear:  We  in  Indiana  cannot  control  our 
environmental  future  unless  we  can 
control  our  borders. 

My  State  faces  the  urgency  of  a  tick- 
ing clock.  We  cannot  rely  on  time- 
tables set  by  others.  And  the  timetable 
of  proposed  RCRA  reform  is  leisurely 
and  complacent.  Its  immediate  help  is 


inadequate,  and  Its  eventual  solution 
will  come  too  late. 

First,  the  proposed  RCRA  bill  does 
little  to  remove  the  economic  incen- 
tive for  exporting  trash  on  long  hauls. 
It  allows  for  some  increased  fees  im- 
posed by  importing  States.  Indiana 
could  immediately  charge  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  $40  a  ton  to  use  its  land- 
fills, $20  of  that  in  Indiana's  tipping 
fees.  Along  with  trucking  costs,  the  net 
price  becomes  about  S83  a  ton  to  those 
States.  But  tipping  fees  within  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  run  from  S90  to 
$130  a  ton.  That  means  Indiana  is  still 
a  bargain.  And  that  also  means  that 
immediate  relief  is  an  illusion. 

Three  years  after  RCRA  passes,  in 
1995  if  passage  comes  in  1992,  those  fees 
would  increase  again.  But  by  that  time 
who  knows  what  level  east  coast  rates 
will  have  risen  to.  And  even  if  those 
figures  are  close  to  Indiana's  price, 
sending  trash  out  of  State  will  still  be 
the  smart  political  move. 

Second,  the  proposed  RCRA  plan 
moves  with  such  deliberate  patience, 
such  frustrating  delay,  it  places  real 
solutions  beyond  a  time  when  we  can 
make  any  use  of  them.  States  will  have 
30  months  after  RCRA  is  enacted  to 
submit  waste  management  plans.  The 
EPA  will  have  6  months  to  analyze 
them.  If  RCRA  passes  in  1992,  Indiana 
will  have  conditional  authority  to  ban 
out  of  State  trash  in  1995,  and  full  au- 
thority in  1998. 

But  with  7  years  capacity  remaining, 
this  is  no  help  at  all.  It  is  offering  med- 
ical treatment  at  the  funeral.  We  will 
be  flooded  with  trash  in  these  long 
years  of  reprieve.  While  we  wait,  the 
convoys  still  come.  And  our  own  envi- 
ronmental planning  will  be  rendered 
useless. 

Third,  this  RCRA  legislation  seems 
to  contain  a  grandfather  provision  that 
would  extend  delay  even  further.  Exist- 
ing private  dumping  contracts,  along 
with  those  made  within  5  years  after 
enactment  of  RCRA,  are  apparently 
protected  from  an  imported  garbage 
ban  until  the  year  2000.  This  is  most  of 
the  trash  in  Indiana.  And  it  would 
mean  we  will  find  protection  only  when 
there  is  nothing  left  to  protect. 

Finally,  a  criticism  more  general, 
and  most  disturbing,  is  this  proposal's 
perverse  assignment  of  burdens. 
Throughout  the  legislation,  it  is  im- 
porting States  that  must  meet  new 
standards,  that  must  prove  their  wor- 
thiness, that  must  exemplify  patience. 
Exporters,  in  contrast,  seem  to  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

This  represents  an  inversion  of  real 
responsibilities.  Indiana  and  States 
like  it  are  not  the  ones  who  have  re- 
fused to  care  for  problems  of  their  own. 
These  tensions  do  not  begin  when  im- 
porters stand  up  and  say  enough.  They 
begin  when  other  States  load  up  box- 
cars with  rotting  trash,  then  send  them 
to  our  small  towns  that  fester  in  re- 
sentment. 
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For  Indiana, 
not  harmless, 
for  half  a  decs 
dumping  trora 
appearance  of  i 
close.  For  us. 
This  is  our  eni 


1  this  is  worthless,  but 
t  would  act  as  a  cover 
e  or  more  of  continued 
ut  of  State.  It  grives  the 
tion  while  our  landfills 
that  is  not  an  option, 
romnental  crisis.  And 
this  RCRA  reform  proposal  is  in  need 
of  significant  cl  lange. 

In  my  own  le  rislation,  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  yeu*.  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop a  bluepr  nt  for  real  reform.  It 
would  allow  Sti  tes  to  inmiediately  im- 
pose fees  of  the  r  choosing  on  imported 
waste — fees  that  could  distingxiish  be- 
tween States  of  origin.  I  would  allow 
States  to  ban  Imported  trash  if  they 
adopt  a  20-year  plan  for  managing  their 
own  waste.  And  it  would  allow  States 
to  enter  into  Cooperative  agreements 
among  themselies  to  meet  their  needs. 
This  is  the  Jdirection  of  my  con- 
cerns—giving States  real  and  imme- 
diate power  to  Bake  control  of  their  en- 
vironmental future.  These  are  the  ideas 
I  will  be  asking  the  environment  and 
public  works  qommlttee  to  carefully 
consider. 

I  am  hopeful  tihere  is  agreement  down 
this  road.  I  ami  committed  to  working 
at  every  stage  with  Senator  Baucus 
and  Senator  C^afee.  I  am  willing  to 
talk  seriously  4nd  sincerely,  with  pa- 
tience and  good  faith.  But  we  have 
miles  to  go  before  we  sleep. 


TRIBUTE 


CHIEF  JOHN  F. 


Mr.  MITCHEtL.  Mr.  President,  the 
volunteer  fire  clepartment  is  an  essen- 
tial comerston*  of  small  town  Amer- 
ica. This  institution  brings  traits  that 
many  believe  ealst  only  in  myth  or  his- 
tory: nelghbon  helping  each  other, 
heroism,  and  giving  of  oneself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  c(  mmunlty.  York  Beach, 
ME,  is  fortuna^  to  have  had  a  Are 
chief  who  has  n  lade  these  values  a  re- 
ality for  nearly  40  years.  Fire  Chief 
John  Welch  has  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
community  andl  I  would  like  to  take 
opimrtuni^y  to  commend  and 
his   service   to   York 


for 


this 

thank   him 
Beach. 

Chief  Welch  Joined  the  York  Beach 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  in  October 
1952;  serving  17  {years  as  fire  chief  and 
the  20  years  jjtior  as  assistant  fire 
chief.  During  the  time  he  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  Congressional  Fire  Serv- 
ice Institute  Award  and  the  York  Ath- 
letic Boosters '  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award,  among  others.  He  has  also  been 
active  in  State  Land  regional  Hre  chief 
associations.  Chief  Welch  has  taken  his 
responsibilities  is  a  community  leader 
very  seriously.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  York  Beach  Fire  Department  has 
greatly  expandel  and  modernized.  This 
dedication  is  n)t  only  commendable, 
but  necessary  i4  a  fleld  where  peoples' 
lives  hang  in  th4  balance. 


Chief  Welch's 
community  has 


involvement  with  the 
not  been  confined  to 


his  work  with  the  fire  department.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  his  church,  his 
town  government,  his  local  VFW  and 
he  served  as  a  Little  League  coach  for 
over  a  decade.  Chief  Welch  retired  from 
his  regular  job  at  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  in  1977  and  has  used  much  of 
his  additional  time  to  increase  his  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs. 

Chief  Welch's  concern  for  his  commu- 
nity is  an  example  from  which  all  can 
learn.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  him  on  his  many 
years  of  service  to  York  Beach  Fire  De- 
partment, and  It  is  with  deep  gratitude 
and  respect  I  wish  him  well  in  his  re- 
tirement. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  regret  over 
the  Business  Roundtable's  decision  to 
discontinue  negotiations  over  a  civil 
rights  bill.  Since  last  December,  the 
Roundtable  had  been  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  the  civil  rights  leadership. 
This  past  Friday,  the  Roundtable  an- 
nounced its  withdrawal  from  negotia- 
tions. The  Roundtable  felt  obligated  to 
withdraw  although  negotiators  were 
near  to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Roundtable 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  withdraw. 
I  urge  It  to  Ignore  those  who  have  been 
pressuring  the  Roundtable  to  leave  the 
bargaining  table.  The  negotiations 
have  progressed  too  far,  have  succeeded 
all  too  well,  to  be  abandoned  now. 

I  commend  the  courage  the  Round- 
table  and  the  civil  rights  leadership 
showed  in  beginning  these  negotiations 
in  the  first  place.  I  must  particularly 
commend  the  commitment  of  Robert 
Allen,  chairman  of  AT&T.  He  was 
ahead  of  the  curve  when  he  persuaded 
the  Roundtable  to  negotiate  with  the 
civil  rights  community. 

Bob  Allen  did  not  have  to  take  this 
initiative.  His  company  prevailed  in 
one  of  the  six  cases  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  reverse.  He  and  his 
company  could  have  stayed  on  the  side- 
lines, benefiting  from  having  six 
anticlvil  rights  cases  stay  on  the 
books. 

But  Bob  Allen  and  the  Business 
Roundtable  did  not  choose  this  course. 
Instead,  they  demonstrated  more  fore- 
sight. 

They  told  the  civil  rights  community 
that  "we'll  work  with  you  toward  en- 
acting a  clvU  rights  bill  but  we'll  be 
tough  negotiators.  We'll  defend  an  em- 
ployer's right  to  hire  qualified  employ- 
ees. We  won't  let  this  civil  rights  bill 
undermine  business'  ability  to  com- 
pete. We  don't  want  a  cure  worse  than 
the  disease." 

The  Roundtable's  strategy  api>ar- 
ently  was  working.  The  Roundtable 
and  the  civil  rights  leadership  began 
negotiating  last  December.  The  nego- 
tiators wisely  kept  partisan  politics 
out  of  the  process.  In  the  4  months 
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since  December,  they  achieved  more 
than  what  the  pollticans  did  In  a  year. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  Round- 
table  and  civil  rights  negotiators 
reached  agreement  on  every  issue  ex- 
cept damages. 

They  apparently  reached  a  quick 
agreement  on  the  definition  of  business 
necessity.  So  you  know,  business  ne- 
cessity is  a  defense  to  disparate  impact 
cases.  The  business  necessity  definition 
has  been  the  main  sticking  point  In  the 
civil  rights  bill.  The  President  vetoed 
last  year's  civil  rights  bill  primarily 
because  he  believed  the  business  neces- 
sity definition  would  force  hiring 
quotas. 

Before  the  veto,  congressional  and 
administration  negotiators  had  spent  6 
months  negotiating  subtle  differences 
over  business  necessity.  They  ulti- 
mately failed  to  reach  a  compromise 
over  this  one  definition.  In  contrast, 
the  Roundtable  and  civil  rights  leaders 
resolved  this  and  other  issues  in  less 
than  4  months. 

With  that  success,  the  Roundtable 
should  not  be  retreating.  It  should  be 
forging  ahead  and  walking  that  last 
mile  toward  a  complete  compromise. 

Although  I  believe  the  Roundtable's 
withdrawal  is  a  shame,  I  do  not  fault 
its  leadership  for  this  decision.  Press 
reports  state  that  White  House  officials 
and  other  business  interests  pressured 
the  Rounatable  to  abandon  the  nego- 
tiations. They  lobbied  it  hard  to  aban- 
don the  path  of  compromise  and  to  sup- 
port the  I»resident'8  civil  rights  bill. 
That  kind  of  pressure  is  not  easy  to 
take  alone,  even  for  the  Roundtable. 

It  is  clear  to  me  who  is  responsible 
for  derailing  these  negotiations.  I  keep 
on  hearing  how  the  President  wants  a 
civil  rights  bill.  I  keep  on  hearing  how 
other  business  groups  are  not  against 
civil  rights.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  it  is 
time  for  their  actions  to  match  their 
words. 

If  we  all  are  for  civil  rights,  like  we 
say  we  are,  we  should  work  with  the 
Roundtable  and  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship, not  against  them.  At  the  very 
least,  let  us  get  out  of  their  way  and 
let  the  negotiations  finish  uninter- 
rupted. That  goes  for  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  other  business  interests  are  con- 
cerned the  Roundtable  will  not  rep- 
resent their  interests,  they  ought  to  at 
least  communicate  their  interests  to 
the  Roundtable,  before  they  actively 
oppose  the  negotiations. 

And  if  those  negotiations  produce  a 
bill  that  looks  more  like  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  than  the  Democrats',  so  be 
it.  If  the  business  and  civil  rights  com- 
munities can  accept  the  bill,  then  I 
think  I  can,  too.  After  all  the  division 
this  Congress  and  Nation  have  suffered 
over  civil  rights.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
Important  which  political  party  gets 
credit  fort  the  bill.  What  is  important 
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iB  that  we  quickly  enact  a  civil  rights 
bill  that  has  broad  support. 

The  Business  Roundtable  negotia- 
tions came  close  to  doing  just  that.  We 
may  have  just  lost  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  something  everyone 
says  they're  for.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
late  to  persuade  the  Roundtable  to  re- 
turn to  the  bargaining  table.  It  will  not 
be  easy  for  the  Roundtable  if  it  does.  It 
will  probably  face  more  of  the  same  po- 
litical pressure.  But  I  want  the  Round- 
table  to  know,  that  if  it  changes  its 
mind  and  decides  to  walk  that  last 
mile  toward  compromise,  this  Senator 
is  prepared  to  stand  behind  any  com- 
promise negotiators  reach. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MA  J.  STEPHEN 
GOLDFEEN,  AIR  FORCE  SENATE 
LIAISON  OFFICE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  time 
today  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tinguished service  to  this  body  by  Maj. 
Stephen  Goldfein.  Major  Goldfein  has 
served  for  the  past  2  years  as  deputy 
chief  of  the  Air  Force's  Senate  Liaison 
Office  and  is  soon  to  leave  for  Florida 
and  a  resumption  of  his  flying  duties. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in  provid- 
ing complete  and  accurate  information 
on  the  crucial  defense  Issues  we  must 
consider  in  the  Congress.  Balanced, 
timely  information  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  present  success  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  gulf.  As  we 
reduce  the  size  of  our  military  it  will 
be  essential  for  a  defense  that  ensures 
both  quality  people  and  quality  forces 
to  provide  a  credible  deterrent.  The  ac- 
celerated responsiveness  that  Major 
Goldfein  instilled  in  legislative  liaison 
has  benefited  both  we  in  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  indeed  been  fortunate  to 
have  Steve  Goldfein  as  our  liaison  to 
the  Air  Force.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  a  demanding  and  highly 
visible  position.  He  has  earned  our 
gratitude  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
Steve  continued  success  and  in  thank- 
ing him  for  a  job  well  done. 


COMMEMORATING  BRIG.  GEN. 
BRETT  M.  DULA,  USAF 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  2  years.  Congress  and  the  Air 
Force  have  worked  better  together  due 
to  the  efforts  of  one  man.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  at  the 
end  of  his  tour  to  thank  Brig.  Gen. 
Brett  M.  Dula  for  his  effective,  dedi- 
cated, and  distinguished  service  as  di- 
rector of  Air  Force  legislation. 

^rett  Dula  succeeded  in  Washington 
because  he  excelled  at  getting  timely 
information  to  Congress  on  a  wide 
range  of  Air  Force  issues.  During  a 
time  when  congressional  requests  for 
information  to  all  the  services  have 
grown  geometrically,   Brett   has  met 


the  demand  with  personal  and  institu- 
tional integrity,  professional  grace, 
and  great  individual  skill.  Brett's  ef- 
forts have  paid  great  dividends;  we  won 
in  Eastern  Europe,  we  won  in  the  gulf, 
and  we  are  signiflcantly  reducing  the 
military's  proportion  of  tax  dollars  as 
we  modernize  and  streamline  our  serv- 
ices across  the  board. 

We  in  Congress  have  never  been  bet- 
ter able  to  assess  the  critical  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation,  whether  those 
needs  are  major  weapons  systems, 
quality  of  life  programs  for  service 
men  and  women,  or  even  military  con- 
struction projects.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  our  ability  must  go  to  Brett  Dula. 

Always  professional,  always  diligent, 
Brett  is  a  trusted  bridge  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Air  Force.  Recently 
nominated  to  receive  his  second  star, 
he  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with.  As  he  leaves  for  his  next  assign- 
ment as  vice  commander  of  8th  Air 
Force,  Barksdale  AFB,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  wish  him  farewell  and 
continued  success. 


DESTINATION  2015:  EMBRACING 
THE  VISION  OF  A  NATIONAL  AD- 
VANCED BROADBAND  FIBER 
OPTIC  NETWORK 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  just  like 
Ike  had  a  vision  for  an  interstate  high- 
way system.  Just  like  JFK  had  a  vision 
to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon.  I  have  a  vi- 
sion to  have  a  broadband  fiber  optic 
network  linking  every  home,  school, 
hospital,  and  business  within  a  genera- 
tion. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  vision 
about  where  we  must  go  with  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  how  we  can  get 
there,  and  the  deployment  of  a 
broadband  fiber  optic  network  is  the 
key.  Just  as  waterways,  railroads, 
highways  and  airways  were  the  engines 
of  economic  development  in  the  Agrar- 
ian and  Industrial  Ages  of  the  10th  and 
20th  centuries,  the  deplosrment  of  na- 
tional broadband  fiber  optic  networks 
is  the  engine  that  will  drive  economic 
development  in  the  Information  Age  of 
the  2l8t  century. 

Think  of  it  like  this:  Less  than  100 
years  ago  we  used  a  sickle  to  harvest 
the  wheat  in  this  country.  Today, 
farmers  harvest  wheat  using  self-pro- 
pelled combines.  Our  agriculture  is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

In  our  telecommunications  industry, 
information  travels  over  large  cables. 
It  should  travel  over  small  strands  of 
flber  optic  cable.  Just  imagine  where 
we  would  be  if  we  were  still  harvesting 
wheat  by  hand.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  our  telecommunications  in- 
dustry because  of  existing  Government 
policy. 

By  the  year  2015  the  United  States 
must  complete  this  information  high- 
way. The  rest  of  the  world  is  doing  it. 
As  the  world  moves  into  the  Informa- 
tion Age  our  telecommunications  in- 


dustry must  keep  pace  or  risk  not  tak- 
ing part. 

Do  we  want  to  have  the  Japanese  or 
the  French  control  the  telecommuni- 
cations technology?  Not  if  we  value  our 
economic  future  and  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  this  country. 

If  the  United  States,  and  States  like 
my  home  State  of  Montana,  can  de- 
velop a  superior  telecommunications 
infi-astructure,  they  will  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  compete  globally  for 
new  industry.  Our  ability  to  build  and 
grow  this  network  will  be  the  deciding 
factor  as  to  how  we  survive  and,  hope- 
fully, prosper  in  the  2l8t  century. 

A  national  broadband  fiber  optic  net- 
work and  telecommunications  infra- 
structure goes  to  the  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  compete,  in  the  future, 
in  global  markets. 

Other  countries  are  making  substan- 
tial investments  in  their  telephone  net- 
works with  the  expectation  that  those 
investments  will  be  recovered  by  sell- 
ing the  related  technology  abroad.  Our 
Nation  must  be  competitive  or  risk  im- 
porting the  technology  and  exporting 
the  jobs. 

Japan,  through  a  national  public  pol- 
icy discussion  and  decision  that  took 
place  10  years  ago,  designated  tele- 
communications as  the  key,  strategic 
industry  for  the  21st  century.  This  em- 
phasis on  telecommunications  as  a 
strategic  industry  calls  for  Japan  to 
spend  S240  billion  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Much  of  Japan's  multibillion-doUar 
investment  is  targeted  to  export  mar- 
kets— the  United  States,  in  particular. 
By  the  year  2015,  the  Japanese  will 
have  ftilly  deployed  a  fiber  network 
that  will  generate  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  Japan's  GNP. 

The  French,  whose  telecommuni- 
cation system  was  once  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Western  World,  have  de- 
veloped the  largest  and  most  successful 
video  text  system  in  the  world — the 
Minltel  system.  The  French  introduced 
Minitel  in  1986.  By  October  of  last  year, 
more  than  4Vi  million  terminals  were 
in  operation,  offering  more  than  11,000 
information  services  including  per- 
sonal financial  management,  comput- 
erized catalog  shopping,  and  hotel  and 
airline  reservations.  In  France,  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation has  access  to  a  Minitel  terminal 
at  the  home  or  office. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  British  Govern- 
ment recently  announced  that  it  would 
pursue  wide-ranging  deregulation  of  its 
nation's  telecommunications  Industry, 
including  erasing  most  of  the  legal  re- 
strictions separating  the  telephone  and 
cable  television  industries.  The  British 
Government  intends  to  allow  largely 
unrestricted  access  to  the  local,  long 
distance,  and  international  service 
markets.  This  proposal  makes  the 
United  Kingdom  the  most  open  tele- 
communications market  in  the  world, 
including  the  United  States. 
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The  approval  )f  these  recommenda- 
tions lets  the  Uplted  Klngrdom.  in  ef- 
fect, leapfrog  th^  United  States  in  pro- 
gressive regulat|)ry  actions.  The  im- 
pact of  this  iprocompetltive  tele- 
communications policy  is  already  pay- 
ing handsome  dividends.  Many  Amer- 
ican telephone  a  impanles  are  investing 
in  Btart-ap  cable  television  firanchises. 

Our  great  Natl  >n  must  not  be  a  late- 
comer to  the  woi  Id  information  revolu- 
tion. While  our  competitors  marshal 
their  resources,  I  he  United  States  tele- 


communications 
regulatory   and 


Industry  is  mired  in  a 
legal  quagmire  that 
often  discourages  investment  in  new 
technology  and  stunts  innovation.  Why 
is  this  happenlnfi  ?  Why  are  we  allowing 
It  to  happen? 

The  answers  ca  n  be  found  in  our  pub- 
lic teleconunui  Ications  policy.  Or 
more  precisely,  (ur  lack  of  a  clear  and 
forward-looking  ;>ublic  policy. 

Nations  like  Jt.pan,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, our  economic  competitors,  be- 
lieve that  telec  Dnrmiunlcations  infra- 
structure is  critical  to  their  country's 
economic  future.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  reached  any- 
thing close  to  a  ( ionsensus.  We  are  still 
arguing  at  the  st  irting  line. 

But  there  is  ifiore  to  all  this  than 
Just  meeting  the  competitiveness  chal- 
lenge on  the  international  playing 
field.  My  vision  i  also  promises  to  en- 
hance the  quallt^r  of  life  for  American 
citizens  here  at ;  home.  All  Americans 
deserve  to  have  access  to  information, 
and  a  broadbaiu)  fiber  optics  network 
ormatlon  available, 
improve  our  way  of 
er  individuals  to  suc- 
y  cases,  the  power  to 
e  opportunity  to  get 
programs. 

What  are  somei  of  the  pcBSibilities  of 
a  fiber  optic  network? 

The  shortage  pf  doctors  and  health 
care  professionals  in  rural  areas  could 
be  overcome.  Heialth  care  facilities  in 
smaller  towns  could  hook  up  with  hos- 
pitals in  larger  towns  and  take  advan- 
tage of  their  equipment  and  expertise. 
Preliminary  exj  uninations  could  be 
carried  out  without  patients  having  to 
travel  hundreds  ()f  miles  each  way. 

Our  schools  could  access  any  library 
In  the  United  States  or  the  world  and 
have  guest  tea^ihers  via  a  two-way 
interactive  audio  and  visual  network. 
This  would  give  America's  children  un- 
limited opportunities  to  learn.  For 
large,  rural  Stales  like  Montana,  and 
for  inner-city  school  systems  strug- 
gling with  llmitjed  resources,  the  im- 
pact on  education  could  be  dramatic. 

A  fiber  optic  network  would  also  be 
important  to  ellerly  Americans,  like 
my  parents,  wlo  are  both  in  their 
eighties.  They  could  stay  in  their 
homes  longer  if  l  hey  had  the  ability  to 
monitor  their  uell-being  on  a  dally 
basis  which  is  a  amethlng  a  flt>er  optic 
network  can  Eiake  possible— rather 
than  being  javnaturely  forced  into  a 


will  make  that 
Information 
life.  It  can  empo 
ceed.  And  in 
succeed  means 
off  of  public  welfl 


medical  care  facility  or  nursing  home. 
An  additional  year  or  two  in  their  own 
home  would  mean  a  lot  to  them. 

And  think  of  the  impact  of  a  fiber 
optic  network  on  jobs.  An  engineer  or 
stockbroker  could  live  in  any  city, 
town,  or  rural  community  in  this  coun- 
try and  still  work  anywhere  in  the 
world  via  a  fiber  optic  network.  In 
Montana,  many  of  our  graduating  sen- 
iors want  to  stay  in  our  beautiful  State 
where  the  skies  were  blue,  the  water  is 
crisp,  the  air  is  healthy,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  is  good.  But  they  are  forced 
to  leave  the  State  to  find  jobs.  We  need 
to  keep  our  best  and  brightest  at  home. 

Data  processing  or  telemarketing 
jobs  could  be  relocated  to  areas  were 
the  cost  of  living  Is  lower  and  the  peo- 
ple are  hard  working  and  well  edu- 
cated. There's  a  vast,  untapped  work 
force  out  there,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
reach  out  and  touch  them  through 
fiber  optics. 

Underprivileged  Americans  living  In 
the  Inner  cities  would  be  able  to  tap 
Into  vast  resources  of  Information  via 
fiber  optics.  This  would  help  to  further 
open  the  door  of  opportunity. 

Handicapped  Americans  and  individ- 
uals who  are  for  one  reason  or  another 
bound  to  the  home  could  actively  par- 
ticipate In  our  work  force  via  fiber  op- 
tics. 

These  are  but  just  a  few  examples  of 
how  fiber  optics  could  enhance  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  The  possibilities 
are  limited  only  by  the  human  mind. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday  the 
Washington  Post  ran  an  article  by  Liz 
Spayd  on  the  front  page  entitled  "In- 
creasingly in  Area,  Home  is  Where  the 
Workplace  Is."  This  article  tells  us 
how  workers  In  the  Washington  area 
are  fast  becoming  the  Nation's  leading 
"telecommuters."  Many  Washington 
employers  are  seeing  advantages  to  let- 
ting employees  work  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  corporate  ofiice. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  congestion 
in  urban  areas,  not  to  mention  U.S.  re- 
liance on  foreign  sources  of  oil,  we 
must  look  at  telecommuting.  Our  high- 
ways of  the  future  will  not  be  made  of 
concrete  and  steel  but  of  glass.  We  will 
not  travel  in  cars,  but  on  bits  of  pulsat- 
ing light.  It  will  not  take  us  hours  or 
days  to  travel  around  the  world,  only  a 
sound. 

Along  with  millions  of  others  who 
commute  to  and  ftom  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital, I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
congestion.  I  like  to  call  1-395,  which  I 
drive  each  day,  the  world's  largest 
parking  lot. 

The  advent  of  fiber  optics  will  make 
it  possible  for  people  fi-om  every  comer 
of  this  Nation  to  plug  into  super  com- 
puters and  an  unlimited  information 
network  around  the  world.  Our  high- 
wajrs  of  the  future  should  Include  our 
telecommunications  infii-astructure. 

Workers  will  travel  to  work  on  infor- 
mation highways  instead  of  our  tradi- 
tional highways.  The  cars  on  these  in- 
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formation  highways  will  be  bits  of  in- 
formation which  can  travel  anywhere 
in  the  world  instantly.  These  highways 
will  be  clean,  instantaneous  and  permit 
Americans  to  live  where  they  please. 
With  the  advent  of  fiber  optics,  our  tra- 
ditional highways  will  be  less  con- 
gested, we'll  save  on  fuel  consumption, 
and  we'll  reduce  the  release  of  auto- 
mobile pollutants  into  the  environ- 
ment. 

Think  of  it,  a  stockbroker  could  live 
in  Circle,  MT.  with  a  population  of  931. 
and  be  in  instant  contact  with  anyone, 
anywhere,  anyway.  That  person  will 
not  have  to  bum  thousands  of  gallons 
of  fossil  fuel  each  year  to  drive  to  and 
flrom  work.  We  will  not  have  to  invest 
billions  of  dollai^  for  a  mass  transit 
system  to  move  that  person  around. 
And,  best  of  all  that  person  will  be  able 
to  live  and  work  in  rural  America. 

The  same  is  true  for  underprivileged 
Americans  living  In  the  Inner  city. 
They  may  not  have  the  income  or  abil- 
ity to  travel  the  world,  but  the  world 
can  be  brought  to  them  via  these  Infor- 
mation highways. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  vision  I  have 
is  indeed  a  grand  one.  And  it  can  hap- 
pen without  investing  huge  amounts  of 
Government  money.  Money  that  we  do 
not  have.  Our  teleconununlcations  in- 
dustry is  willing  to  Invest  In  the  nec- 
essary infrastructure  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. We  as  members  of  Congress  only 
need  to  update  our  telecommuni- 
cations policy  to  make  what's  possible 
a  reality.  We  need  broadbased  agree- 
ment on  cohesive  communications  pub- 
lic policy  goals. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Senate 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Conmilttee  and  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Conmilt- 
tee, it  is  my  goal  during  this  session  of 
Congress  to  enact  legrislation  to  allow 
that  will  make  the  United  States  the 
world  leader  in  the  Information  Age. 

Far  too  often,  our  Nation's  leaders  in 
communications  policy  find  themselves 
at  odds  or  pitted  against  interests 
seeking  competitive  protection,  or  as 
the  late  Senator  Magnuson  used  to 
say— "a  fair  advantage."  Powerful 
forces  want  to  preseve  the  status  quo. 
Many  communications  companies  with 
much  invested  in  current  technologies 
warn  of  commercial  chaos  if  regulatory 
schemes  are  altered  which  keep  certain 
other  companies  trom  owning  or  com- 
peting with  incumbent  firms. 

The  impact  of  this  regulatory  and 
legal  logjam  will  be  most-  acute  on 
small  businesses  and  residential  users, 
as  big  businesses  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  deploy  their  own  private 
networks  and.  indeed,  are  doing  so. 

While  it  is  still  possible  to  speak  of 
telephone  companies,  cable  television 
companies,  broadcasters  and  TV  net- 
works, publishers,  movie  studios,  and 
computer  makers  as  separate  busi- 
nesses, all  of  these  previously  distinct 
industries  are  "converging."  The  rea- 
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son  is  simple:  "digitization."  Once  the 
signals  from  telephone,  television,  sat- 
ellite and  information  services  are  con- 
verted into  digital  form,  they  are,  as  a 
technical  matter,  identical.  All  of  the 
sounds,  pictures,  words  or  combination 
of  these  signals  are  digital  code  bursts 
of  O'sand  I's. 

That  makes  it  possible  for  all  to  be 
sent  over  a  single  transmission  system 
and  decoded  by  a  single  machine.  This 
digital  world  of  the  future  will  blur  the 
traditional  distinctions  between  var- 
ious communications  industries  forc- 
ing all  firms  to  refocus  their  lines  of 
business  and  gear  up  for  future  head  to 
head  competition. 

It  is,  therefore,  past  time  that  clear, 
essential  forward-looking  and  cohesive 
public  policy  goals  be  set. 

If  we  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  to  complete  the  Nation's 
broadband  fiber  network;  the  world 
will  have  passed  us  by  and  taken  much 
of  our  economy  with  it. 

The  challenge  facing  regulators  and 
legislators  is  how  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary incentives  for  upgrading  the  in- 
frastructure while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  ratepayers  and  preserving 
universal  service. 

We  do  not  need  to  mortgage  our  fu- 
ture; but  we  do  need  to  invest  in  it.  We 
must  encourage  competition  among 
our  telecommunications  companies  to 
invest  and  reinvest  in  this  country, 
ways  that  will  still  insure  affordable 
basic  service,  so  that  the  average  fam- 
ily can  afford  these  marvelous  21st-cen- 
tury opportunities  for  human  growth 
and  consequent  human  fulfillment  and 
prosperity. 

I  plan  to  introduce  the  Communica- 
tions Competitiveness  and  Infrastruc- 
ture Modernization  Act  of  1991  in  May 
after  we  return  from  the  recess.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  consider  carefully 
what  I  have  said  here  today  and  lend 
their  support  to  my  bill.  As  I  see  it,  our 
country's  future  depends  on  our  having 
a  vision  of  America  with  a  tele- 
communications infrastructure  that 
will  enable  us  to  be  strong  at  home  and 
abroad  and  then  making  that  vision  a 
reality. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  CHEMICAL 
APPLICATION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Reid  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  849,  and  rise  today  to 
discuss  this  bill.  This  legislation  would 
require  commercial  applicators  of  lawn 
care  and  other  nonagricultural  chemi- 
cals to  provide  detailed  written  con- 
tracts to  all  customers  as  well  as  post- 
ing and  notification  to  others  who  may 
come  into  contact  with  the  chemicals, 
including  neighbors,  schoolchildren,  of- 
fice workers,  and  clients.  The  bill 
amends  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Right-to-Know  Act  by  re- 
quiring full  disclosure,  through  posting 
and  notification,  of  the  chemicals  to  be 


applied  and  their  known  or  potential 
effects  on  health  and  the  environment. 

With  spring  in  full  bloom,  millions  of 
Americans  are  applying  millions  of 
pounds  of  chemicals  to  their  lawns  to 
kill  weeds  and  bugs  and  make  the  grass 
grow  thicker  and  greener.  An  esti- 
mated 51  million  homeowners  do  the 
work  themselves.  More  than  8  million 
will  hire  professional  lawn  care  compa- 
nies to  do  the  job.  The  sale  of  lawn  care 
products  and  services  has  developed 
into  a  multlblllion-dollar  business. 

But  too  many  of  us  fail  to  recognize 
that  chemicals  that  kill  weeds  and 
bugs  are  also  powerful  enough  to 
threaten  the  environment,  and  even 
human  health.  Is  a  picture-perfect  lawn 
worth  the  cost? 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  effect  of 
lawn  care  and  other  nonagricultural 
chemicals  on  our  ground  water,  our 
children,  our  neighbors,  and  our  pets. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  lawn  care 
and  other  nonagricultural  chemicals 
can  poison  fish,  animals,  and  other 
wildlife.  Labels  on  some  lawn  care 
products  warn  us  to  keep  the  product 
away  from  pregnant  dogs  or  puppies 
and  kittens,  but  say  nothing  of  possible 
risks  to  pregnant  women  or  to  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  lawn 
care  chemicals  are  toxic  to  humans.  A 
Navy  lieutenant  died  after  exposure  to 
lawn  chemicals  that  had  been  sprayed 
on  the  Army-Navy  golf  course.  The 
Toxic  Substances,  Environmental 
Oversight,  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony last  year  from  that  man's  broth- 
er. We  also  heard  from  other  witnesses 
who  continue  to  suffer  from  chronic  ill- 
nesses that  are  aggravated  by  exposure 
to  lawn  care  chemicals. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
conducted  studies  which  show  the  rate 
of  malignant  brain  tumors,  and  other 
forms  of  cancer,  among  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  increasing  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  2,4-D 
used — that  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
over  1,500  pesticide  products.  A  re- 
searcher from  the  National  Toxicology 
Program  told  us  about  studies  which 
Indicate  that  2,4-D,  a  commonly  used 
lav/n  care  and  agricultural  chemical,  is 
a  human  carcinogen.  Meanwhile,  the 
public  continues  to  be  exposed  to  2,4-D 
with  no  notice  of  its  application  or  its 
potential  health  effects. 

Add  to  these  problems  the  fact  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  failed  to  carry  6ut  its  mission. 
EPA  collects  data  and  assesses  health 
risks  associated  with  chemicals  used  In 
lawn  care  and  other  nonagricultural 
products.  But  registration  of  such 
products  with  the  EPA  does  not  guar- 
antee that  the  public  health  is  pro- 
tected from  the  dangers  associated 
with  the  chemicals  they  use.  To  date, 
EPA  has  received  the  complete  battery 
of  toxicity  data  on  only  one  of  the  34 


common    active    ingredients    in    lawn 
care  chemicals. 

Carbaryl,  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
lawn  and  garden  products,  has  been 
shown  to  cause  birth  defects  in  dogs. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  it  may  do 
the  same  in  humans.  EPA's  regulations 
require  the  label  to  state,  "Do  not  use 
on  pregnant  dogs."  But  there  is  no  pre- 
caution for  pregnant  women. 

More  must  be  done  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the 
chemicals  which  we  knowingly  disperse 
onto  our  lawns  and  in  and  around 
buildings  frequented  by  the  public  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  That  is 
at  the  heart  of  legislation  called  the 
Notification  of  Chemical  Application 
Act  of  1991  that  we  are  introducing. 
This  bill  requires  companies  that  apply 
lawn  care  and  other  nonagricultural 
chemicals  to  provide  written  and  post- 
ed notice  and  disclosure  of  all  known 
health  and  environmental  effects  of  the 
chemicals  being  used  so  that  neighbors, 
schoolchildren,  office  workers,  clients, 
and  customers  can  take  precautions  to 
protect  themselves,  if  they  wish. 

This  bill  targets  not  only  the  com- 
mercial application  of  lawn  care 
chemicals,  but  also  other  non- 
agrricultural  chemicals  that  are  com- 
monly applied  commercially.  Its  re- 
quirements apply  to  those  chemicals, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  that  are  applied 
to  public  and  private  outdoor  areas  as 
well  as  to  public  buildings. 

The  legislation  also  prohibits  misuse 
of  the  words  "EPA  registered,"  which 
is  not,  in  fact,  a  guarantee  of  safety 
but  is,  nonetheless,  widely  used  in  la- 
beling and  advertising  in  a  manner 
that  implies  that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  average  citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  Involve  such  di- 
rect and  intentional  spreading  of  so 
much  chemical  dust  or  spray  into  the 
environment  as  the  use  of  lawn  care 
products  to  make  lawns  lush  and  green. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  the 
law  to  step  in  where  lawn  care  and 
other  nonagricultural  commercial  ap- 
plication companies  fear  to  tread,  and 
require  that  people  have  full  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  danger  of 
these  chemicals  and  how  to  minimize 
that  danger.  The  Notification  of  Chem- 
ical Application  Act  of  1991  will  pro- 
vide Americans  with  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  help  them  make  informed 
decisions  regarding  potential  exposure 
to  these  chemicals  and  allow  them 
ample  time  to  seek  protection  from  ex- 
posure, if  they  wish.  Senator  Reid  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  help  move  this 
legislation  forward  and  give  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  an  opportunity  to  make 
those  decisions. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  and  Sen- 
ator Reid's  remarks. 
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Mr.  REID.  Wr.  President,  in  the 
spring,  many  ho^ieownere'  fancies  turn 
to  their  lawns.  All  across  the  country 
I>eople  have  begun  to  work  on  their 
lawns  or,  increasingly,  hire  others  to 
do  80.  Horaiiowners  are  being 
bombarded  with  TV  and  other  types  of 
advertising  from  lawn  care  companies. 
Some  of  these  ads  include  statements 
about  lawn  chemicals  like  "safe  to 
use"  and  "practically  nontoxic  to  hu- 
mans, pets,  and  the  environment." 

Lawn  care  in  ;he  United  States  is  a 
big  business,  with  1987  sales  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Over  7  million  Americans  use 
these  services.  To  assure  that  their 
customers  rec  eive  picture-perfect 
lawns,  many  lav^n  care  companies  use 
chemical  pestici  les.  According  to  a  re- 
cent report  by  1  he  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  a  per-acre  basis  lawn 
care  pesticide  us  5  is  up  to  10  times  that 
of  agricultural  u  se. 

Beautiful  lawns  are  nice,  but  it  is 
more  important  that  homeowners,  as 
well  as  their  neighbors  and  innocent 
passersby.  be  assured  that  lawn  care 
products  are  sale  or  at  least  be  made 
fully  aware  of  I  he  dangers  to  human 
health  that  mas  be  posed  by  many  of 
these  products.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  American  people 
can  be  given  the  assurance  or  informa- 
tion that  they  nded. 

Last  year  I  cli  aired  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  m  Toxic  Substances. 
Environmental  Oversight,  Research 
and  Development  concerning  the  use 
and  regulation  o  T  lawn  care  products.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  report  re- 
leased at  this  h(!aring  highlights  prob- 
lems in  EPA '8  regulation  of  lawn 
chemicals  and  tlie  misleading  claims  of 
safety  by  some  advertisers  concerning 
lawn  chemicals. 

The  GAO  report  states  that,  "EPA 
has  not  comp  etely  reassessed  the 
health  risks  of  iny  of  the  major  lawn 
care  pesticides  a  ubject  to  registration" 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988.  T^e  GAO  also  found  that 
enforcement  actjlvity  by  EPA  concem- 
sading  pesticide  adver- 
fas  actually  receiving 
had  previously  been 


ing  false  or  mislj 
tising  claims 
less  attention  tti 
the  case. 

Last  year's  sut 
eluded  testimonj 


jommittee  hearing  in- 
by  witnesses  who  had 


suffered  ad  verse  i  reactions  to  the  use  of 


lawn   chemicals 
year-old  Dlinoiii 


ping  testimony  ( »n  the  symptoms  he  ex- 


perienced fi-om 
tree   spray 
respiratory 


exposure  to  lawn  and 
cbehilcals.    which   include 
pro  t>lems,    nausea,    severe 
stomach  pain,  li  >88  of  memory,  and  de- 
pression. Kevin  f tated: 

things  I  cannot  do  that  a 
I  can't  even  play  in 
my  neighbors  spray 


There  are  many 
normal  11-year-old  can 
my  own  yard  because 


their  lawns  and  trt  les.  I  feel  like  a  prisoner  in 


my  borne  during 


Kevin   Ryan,   an    11- 
boy,   presented  grip- 


pe summer  months  when 


all  of  the  other  kl<  a  are  outside  playing. 


Another  witness,  a  Pennsylvania 
nurse  and  mother,  described  her  plight 
in  these  words: 

Every  time  I  leave  my  home  I  am  risking 
exposure  to  pesticides  and  subsequent  Ill- 
ness. Today,  while  sitting  here.  I  am  risking 
exposure  to  pesticides.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  where  or  when  this  building  was 
treated  with  a  pesticide. 

The  legislation  that  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  and  I  have  introduced 
would  help  to  alleviate  problems  like 
those  raised  by  these  witnesses.  Under 
the  Notification  of  Chemical  Applica- 
tion Act— S.  849— potentially  exposed 
persons  would  be  protected  in  three 
ways: 

First,  commercial  applicators  of 
chemicals  applied  to  all  outdoor  areas 
and  inside  public  buildings  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  to  the  owner — and 
other  occupants — a  written  contract 
which  lists  the  brand  and  generic 
names  of  the  substances  to  be  applied, 
pertinent  warning  information,  and  the 
date(8)  of  application. 

Second,  the  perimeters  and  entrances 
of  the  site  would  have  to  be  posted 
with  notices  from  72  hours  prior  to 
chemical  application  until  72  hours 
afterward. 

Third,  adjacent  residents  would  be 
given  written  notice  72  hours  prior  to 
application  of  a  chemical  substance. 

These  provisions  would  assure  that 
occupants  of  sites,  as  well  as  their 
neighbors  and  passersby,  will  receive 
adequate  notice  when  chemical  sub- 
stances are  applied.  Individuals  sen- 
sitive to  these  chemicals  will  then  at 
least  be  able  to  plan  their  lives  accord- 
ingly. Until  EPA  has  completed  the 
pesticide  reregistration  process  and  as- 
sesses the  safety  of  lawn  chemicals — 
which  will  be  1997  at  the  earliest  and 
most  likely  even  later— this  may  be  the 
best  protection  we  can  offer  our  citi- 
zens. 

Lawn  chemicals  are  a  continuing 
concern  of  mine.  My  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  another 
hearing  on  this  important  subject  for 
May  9.  At  that  time  we  will  explore 
several  issues  related  to  these  prod- 
ucts. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  849 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Notification 
of  Chemical  Application  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  a.  FINDINGS. 

ITie  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  exposure  to  many  commonly  used 
chemicals  can  result  in  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects to  human  and  animal  life  and  health 
and  to  the  environment; 

(2)  such  chemicals  are  being  applied  at  an 
increasing  rate  and  are  present  in  urban 
drinking   water   wells   at   a   level    approxi- 


mately two  and  one  half  times  that  found  In 
rural  drinking  water  wells;  and 

(3)  advance  notice  of  an  impending  applica- 
tion of  such  chemicals  can  greatly  reduce 
the  risk  of  direct  exposure,  and  thereby  re- 
duce, although  not  eliminate,  the  risk  of  ad- 
verse effects  from  such  chemicals. 

SEC  S.  APPUCATION  OF  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES 
ON  OUTDOOR  AREAS,  AND  WfTHlN 
PUBUC  BinLDINGS. 

The  Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Rlght-To-Know  Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  11001  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

"Subtitle  D— Commercial  Application  of 
Certain  Substances 

"SEC.  341.  IDENTIFICA110N  OF  CHEMICALS. 

"(a)    ESTABUSHMENT    AND    PUBUCATION    OF 

List.— The  Administrator  shall,  within  180 
days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  identify  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  those  chemicals  ap- 
plied to  public  and  private  outdoor  areas, 
and  Inside  public  buildings,  by  commercial 
applicators,  except  those  chemicals  used  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning,  sanitizing,  disinfect- 
ing, or  painting,  and  those  chemicals  used  In 
construction  or  renovation.  Effective  90  days 
following  the  date  of  such  publication,  the 
substances  contained  on  the  list  so  published 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  'cov- 
ered substances')  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  from  time  to  time,  review  such 
list  and.  If  necessary,  modify  it.  Any  such 
modification  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Effective  90  days  after  such 
publication,  such  modifications  shall  be  a 
covered  substance  and  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Contract. — (1)  Prior  to  any  commer- 
cial application  of  any  covered  substance, 
the  commercial  applicator  shall  enter  l.ito  a 
written  contract  with  the  site  owner  or  his 
agent.  Such  contract  shall  specify,  among 
other  things  the  exact  location  of  such  appli- 
cation, the  date  or  dates,  or  approximate 
date  or  dates,  of  such  application,  number  of 
applications,  and  total  cost  for  the  service 
provided,  or  to  be  provided.  A  copy  of  such 
contract  shall  be  made  available  to  the  site 
owner  or  his  agent,  and  to  all  residents,  ten- 
ants and  other  occupants  of  such  site,  in- 
cluding residential  and  commercial  sites. 
Such  copy  shall  be  in  at  least  12-polnt  type. 
Such  contract  shall  further  include — 

"(A)  the  exact  location  of  the  site  to  which 
the  covered  substance  is  to  be  applied; 

"(B)  the  number  of  applications,  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  such  location; 

"(C)  a  list  of  the  covered  substances  to  be 
applied,  Including  brand  names  and  generic 
names  of  the  chemicals; 

"(D)  all  warnings  required  to  appear  on  the 
label  or  Material  Safety  Data  Sheet  of  all 
covered  substances  to  be  applied  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  protection  of  humans,  ani- 
mals, or  the  environment;  and 

"(E)  the  company  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  business  registration  number  and  if 
applicable,  the  commercial  applicator's  iden- 
tification number. 

"(2)  The  use  in  any  such  contract  or  notice 
required  by  this  subtitle  of  a  false  statement 
or  representation  that  a  covered  substance 
has  been  approved  by  the  Ehivironmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
and  is  subject  to  a  penalty  under  section  325 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  provided  for  a  violation  under  section  304. 

"(c)  Date  of  Application.— In  the  event 
that  the  date  or  dates  specified  in  the  con- 
tract for  application  of  the  covered  sub- 
stance is  changed,  the  commercial  applicator 
shall  give  the  site  owner  or  his  agent,  and  all 
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residents,  tenants,  and  other  occupants  of 
such  site,  including:  residential  and  commer- 
cial sites,  oral  or  written  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed alternative  date  or  dates,  and  shall  not 
carry  out  the  application  on  such  date  or 
dates  unless  the  owner  or  his  ag-ent  has  first 
approved  such  4ate  or  dates. 

"(d)  Copy  To  Be  Retained— a  commercial 
applicator  entering-  into  a  contract  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  retain  a  copy  of  the  exe- 
cuted contract  for  a  period  of  36  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  such  contract  is  executed.  A 
copy  of  such  contract  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  upon  request. 

"(e)  School  Grounds.— Prior  to  any  appli- 
cation of  a  covered  substance  to  or  upon  the 
grounds  of  any  daycare  facility,  whether  for- 
profit  or  not-for-profit,  any  public  or  private 
preschool,  elementary  school,  or  secondary 
school,  the  commercial  applicator  shall  pro- 
vide written  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  each  child  enrolled  in  such  school.  Prior 
to  the  application  of  a  covered  substance  to 
or  upon  the  grounds  of  any  post-secondary 
school,  including  any  college,  university, 
trade  or  other  vocational  school,  the  applica- 
tor shall  notify  all  students  enrolled  in  such 
school.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
than  7  days  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
covered  substance.  Such  notice  shall  be  in  at 
least  12-polnt  type  and  shall  further  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  the  exact  location  of  the  school 
grounds  on  which  the  covered  substance  is  to 
be  applied; 

"(2)  the  number  of  applications  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  such  grounds; 

"(3)  a  list  of  covered  substances  to  be  ap- 
plied, including  brand  names  and  generic 
names  of  the  chemicals; 

"(4)  all  warnings  required  to  appear  on  the 
label  or  Material  Safety  Data  Sheet  of  each 
covered  substance  to  be  applied  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  protection  of  humans,  animals, 
or  the  environment;  and 

"(5)  the  company  name  of  the  commercial 
applicator,  together  with  the  address,  tele- 
phone number  and  registration  number  of 
such  company,  and,  if  applicable,  the  com- 
mercial applicator's  identification  number. 

"(f)  Posted  Notice.— (l)  Any  person  pro- 
viding commercial  application  of  a  covered 
substance  shall  affix  posted  notices  within  or 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  site,  whether  it  be 
an  area  or  structure,  or  both,  where  such 
substance  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying such  site  including  the  following: 

"(A)  the  exact  location  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  covered  substance  is  to  be  applied; 

"(B)  the  number  of  applications  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  such  location; 

"(C)  a  list  of  the  covered  substances  to  be 
applied,  including  brand  names  and  generic 
names  of  the  chemicals; 

"(D)  all  warnings  required  to  appear  on  the 
label  or  Material  Safety  Data  Sheet  of  all 
covered  substances  to  be  applied  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  protection  of  humans,  ani- 
mals, or  the  environment:  and 

"(E)  the  company  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  business  registration  number  and,  if 
applicable,  the  commercial  applicator's  iden- 
tification number. 

"(2)  Such  posted  notices  shall  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  individuals  Imme- 
diately outside  the  perimeter  of  such  site,  in 
a  manner  reasonable  to  facilitate  visibility. 
The  notices  shall  be  posted  at  least  12  inches 
above  the  ground  and  shall  be  at  least  4 
Inches  by  6  inches  in  size.  Notices  shall  also 
be  posted  at  all  entrances  to  such  sites,  at 
least  48  inches  above  the  ground  and  at  least 
12  inches  by  18  inches  in  size.  Entrances  in- 
clude driveways,  walkways,  paths,  doorways. 


grates,  and  other  such  areas  commonly  used 
to  gain  entrance  to  a  facility  or  a  facility's 
grounds. 

"(g)  Placing  of  Posted  Notices.— The 
posted  notices  required  by  subsection  (f) 
shall  be  in  place  at  least  72  hours  prior  to 
when  such  substance  is  to  be  applied.  Such 
posted  notice  shall  further  inform  individ- 
uals of  the  scheduled  times  of  application, 
and  warn  individuals  ilot  to  enter  the  site 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  no- 
tices, and  not  to  remove  the  notices,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  72  hours  subsequent  to  each 
such  application.  The  information  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  printed  in  bold 
letters  of  at  least  one-half  of  an  inch  in 
height. 

"(h)  Written  Notice.— Each  commercial 
applicator  shall  notify,  in  writing,  all  site 
owners  and  occupants,  any  part  of  which  site 
is  within  1,0(X)  linear  feet  of  the  outer-most 
extent  of  the  site  to  which  any  covered  sub- 
stance is  to  be  applied,  to  the  effect  that 
such  substance  is  to  be  so  applied.  The  notice 
shall  be  griven  at  least  72  hours  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  substance,  and  shall  in- 
clude the  date  or  dates  that  the  substance  is 
to  be  applied.  Such  notice  shall  also  contain 
all  warnings  which  are  required  under  this  or 
any  other  law  to  be  included  in  the  labeling. 
Material  Safety  Data  Sheet,  or  any  other 
warnings  which  are  required  to  accompany  a 
substance  applied.". 

SEC.  4.  DEFINrnONS. 

Section  329  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rlght-To-Know  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  11049)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  Commercial  applicator.— The  term 
'commercial  applicator'  means — 

"(A)  any  person  who,  for  hire,  applies  or 
causes  to  be  applied  any  substance  contained 
on  the  list  compiled  pursuant  to  section  341 
to  trees,  ground  areas,  shrubs,  plants,  the  at- 
mosphere, or  lakes  and  other  open  bodies  of 
water;  or 

"(B)  any  person  who,  for  hire,  applies  or 
causes  to  be  applied  any  such  substance  in 
any  public  building. 

"(12)  Public  buildino.— The  term  'public 
building'  means  all  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, office  buildings,  and  any  other  struc- 
ture or  facility  frequented  by  the  public  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

"(13)  Commercial  APPucA-noN.- The  term 
commercial  application  means  applying,  or 
causing  to  be  applied,  for  hire,  in  commerce, 
any  substance  on  the  list  published  pursuant 
to  section  341  of  this  Act  to  any  tree,  ground 
area,  shrub,  plant,  or  atmosphere,  or  apply- 
ing or  causing  to  be  applied,  for  hire.  In  com- 
merce, any  such  substance  in  any  public 
building. 

"(14)  Full  disclosure.- The  term  'full  dis- 
closure' means  written  disclosure,  signed  by 
all  parties  to  a  commercial  transaction,  of 
all  known  human  health  and  environmental 
risks  of  the  substances  applied  in  such  prom- 
inence and  in  such  terms  as  to  make  such 
risks  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  ordinary 
individual  under  customary  conditions  of 
purchase.  Such  disclosure  shall  also  include 
a  statement  reflecting  the  level  of  testing 
for  such  risks  which  the  substance  has  un- 
dergone.". 

SEC  8.  PREEMPTION. 

Section  321(a)  of  the  Emergemcy  Planning 
and  Community  Rlght-To-Know  Act  of  1986 
(42  U.S.C.  11041(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2), 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  preempt  In  any  way  any  State  or  local 
requirement  regulating  chemical  use  or  re- 
quiring notification  or  posting.". 

SEC.  &  AMENDMENT  TO  OEnNITION  OF  HAZARD- 
OUS CHEMICAL 

Section  311(e)(3)  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Rlght-To-Know  Act  of 
1986  (42  U.S.C.  11021(e)(3))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"other  than  those  substances  contained  on 
the  list  established  pursuant  to  section  341(a) 
of  this  Act". 

SEC.  lot.  GENERAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Heading.— The  heading 
for  section  325(c)  of  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Right-to-know  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  11045(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Civil  and  Administrative  Penalttes 
for  Reporting  Recordkeeping  Require- 
ments.-" 

(b)  Section  325(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph  (2), 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Other  than  the  reporting  requirements 
covered  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, any  person  who  fails  or  refuses  to 
(A)  comply  with  any  rule  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  (B)  establish  or  maintain  any 
record  as  required  by  this  Act  or  any  rule  is- 
sued pursuant  thereto,  (C)  or  submit  any  re- 
port, notice,  or  other  information  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  or  any  rule  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  (D)  permit  any  entry  or  inspec- 
tions as  required  by  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  or  (E)  fully  disclose  all  information 
required  under  any  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SICOOO 
for  each  such  violation." 

(c)  Amendment.— Section  325(c)(3)  of  such 
Act  is  amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  day  a  violation  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  continues,  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate violation.". 

(d)  AUTHORITY.— Section  325  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
Act.  the  Administrator.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  any  duly  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Administrator.  State  or 
local  governments  may  enter  and  inspect, 
issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  rel- 
evant papers,  books  or  documents,  and  may 
obtain  and  execute  warrants  authorizing 
entry  and  inspection.". 


tribute  to  the  late  robert 
Mccormick  figg 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory Of  an  outstanding  South  Caro- 
linian, Mr.  Robert  Figg,  who  passed 
away  at  the  end  of  January.  Mr.  Figgr 
was  the  former  dean  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Law  School  and  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  devoted  friend  and  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Figg  was  a  man  of  courage,  com- 
passion, and  integrity,  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  assisting  his  fellow  man. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  in- 
cluded service  as  an  elected  official,  a 
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private  attorney,  a  professor  of  law. 
and  dean  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  Scliool.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar, 
and  chairman  of  ;he  CoUegre  of  Charles- 
ton Foundation,  iind  as  grand  master  of 
the  South  Carolii  la  Masons. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Figg  was  a 
true  southern  gentleman  and  a  fine 
man.  and  I  am  pioud  he  was  my  friend. 
I  would  like  to  ectend  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  lovely  daughter,  Emily 
Figg  Dalla  Muia,  his  sons,  Robert 
McCormick  Figj  and  Jefferson  Tobi 
Flgg,  and  the  res  t  of  his  family  at  this 
difficult  time. 

I  ask  unanimoi  is  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  S  ;ate  newspaper  in  Co- 
liunbia.  SC  and  m  editorial  flrom  the 
News  and  Courier  newspaper  of 
Charleston.  SC  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow  s: 

[Prom  the  Chariest*  in  News  and  Courier.  Feb. 

.  1991] 

Robert  Mc(  k)RMicK  Pioo.  Jr. 

Only  the  day  be)  ore  the  death  of  Robert 
McCormick  Flsrg  Jr  last  Thursday  at  the  a«:e 
of  89.  some  of  his  o  oeervations  on  state  gov- 
ernment were  beinir  quoted  by  Gov.  Carroll 
A.  Campbell.  Jr.  in  Ws  State  of  the  State  ad- 
dress. The  govemdr  knew  he  couldn't  go 
wrong  citing  the  former  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carol  Ina  law  school  as  bis  au- 
thority. Over  the  pi  at  half-century,  governor 
after  governor  had  i  lome  to  rely  on  his  exper- 
tise. 

A  native  of  Virglr  la.  his  legal  intellect  was 
recognized  shortly  ifter  he  began  practicing 
law  in  Charleston  in  1922.  A  former  state  leg- 
islator, solicitor  ai  d  chairman  of  the  State 
Reorganization  Cofnmisslon  of  the  early 
19S08.  it  was  Bob  figg  to  whom  local  and 
state  government  leaders  turned  when  they 
needed  help.  For  example,  he  guided  the  cre- 
ation of  the  S.C.  S  ;ate  Ports  Authority  and 
Charleston  County  [Council  and  played  a  role 
In  the  consolidatiot  of  Charleston  schools. 

While  on  the  losi  ig  side  of  the  1934  school 
desegregation  case -the  most  famous  with 
which  he  was  a880<lated— it  was  his  presen- 
tation before  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  that  is 
credited  with  the  Judicious  implementation 
of  the  order.  He  i.rgued  that  caution  was 
needed  to  preserve  the  public  school  system 
to  the  state. 

He  went  on  to  be<  ome  dean  of  the  USC  law 
school  for  a  decaile.  to  become  the  first 
Iiresldent  of  the  Co  lege  of  Charleston  Foun- 
dation and  to  bead  3.C.  Bar  Association.  One 
of  bis  generation's  recognized  legal  giants. 
he  was  a  true  scholar,  always  generous  with 
his  knowledge  to  tt  e  great  benefit  of  all  lev- 
els of  government  o  r  bis  adopted  state. 

[From  the  Columbia  State.  Feb.  1.  1991] 

Former  USC  Law  S  chool  Dean  Robert  Figg 

Dies 

Robert  McCormick  Flgg  Jr..  former  dean  of 
the  University  of  ik>\itb  Carolina  School  of 
Law  and  a  prominent  attorney  in  this  state 
since  1922.  died  a|  his  home  in  Columbia 
Thursday  after  a  lotg  illness.  He  was  89. 


He  was  a  former 


lawmaker  and  an  adviser 


to  governors,  and  qls  legal  arguments  led  to 


orderly  Integration 
lie  schools. 

Mr.  Flgg's  death 
Carroll  Campbell. 


of  South  Carolina's  pub- 
came  the  day  after  Gov. 
n  bis  SUte  of  the  State 


message,  credited  him  with  outlining  reform 
of  state  government. 

Mr.  Figg  had  written  in  1950  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  oversee  "a  clean  line  of  com- 
mand from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  a  re- 
turn line  of  responsibility  and  accountability 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top." 

"I  am  saddened  by  Dean  Flgg's  passing." 
Campbell  said  Thursday.  "He  was  a  pioneer 
for  government  restructuring.  His  words  and 
service  in  support  of  government  reform  will 
live  on." 

Mr.  Figg  represented  Clarendon  County 
schools  in  the  landmark  school  desegrega- 
tion case  of  1954.  The  case  was  incorporated 
with  several  others  nationwide  as  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education. 

A  year  after  the  high  court  ruled  that 
"separate-but-equal"  schools  for  blacks  and 
whites  were  unconstitutional,  Mr.  Figg  per- 
suaded the  justices  to  move  cautiously  on 
desegregation. 

Mr.  Flgg  warned  that  the  Summerton 
school  white-to-black  student  ratio  was  9-1. 
"I  think  if  you  ordered  the  trustees  tomor- 
row to  comply  or  else,  that  would  destroy 
the  public  school  system  in  South  Carolina." 
Mr.  Figg  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  accepted  Mr. 
Figg's  argument  that  federal  courts  should 
handle  desegregation  suits.  It  was  a  decade 
before  substantive  integration  of  South 
Carolina's  public  schools. 

Mr.  Figg  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  Law  School  in  1922.  He  studied 
under  the  late  Harlan  F.  Stone,  later  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  South  Caro- 
lina that  year,  later  joining  the  Charleston 
firm  of  Rutledge.  Hyde.  Mann  and  Figg. 

A  lawyer  is  a  public  servant  in  private 
practice."  be  said  in  a  1964  interview  with 
The  Columbia  Record.  "Law  is  not  a  private 
calling." 

Mr.  Figg  hewed  to  that  belief  throughout 
his  career,  and  in  1982  he  was  honored  by  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  for  public  service. 

His  first  public  office  was  in  1980.  as  chair- 
man of  the  city  of  Charleston  Zoning  Board 
of  Adjustment.  In  1933  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  after  one  term 
was  elected  9tb  Circuit  solicitor.  He  was  re- 
elected twice  and  served  until  1947. 

In  1947  Gov.  Strom  Thurmond  asked  Mr. 
Flgg  to  prepare  legislation  creating  the  state 
Reorganization  Commission  and  appointed 
him  a  member  of  it  in  1949.  Gov.  James  F. 
Byrnes  named  him  chairman  in  1951. 

In  1942.  Mr.  Flgg  wrote  legislation  creating 
the  Ports  Authority  as  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  state  agency.  He  was  its  first  gen- 
eral counsel  and  lived  to  see  the  Charleston 
port  become  one  of  the  leading  container- 
cargo  ports  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Flgg  also  served  as  counsel  for  Charles- 
ton County  Council  and  board  of  education. 
He  also  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Charleston  County  Bar. 

His  practice  embraced  virtually  every 
phase  of  the  law.  and  be  was  retained  in  im- 
portant litigation  throughout  the  state.  He 
served  as  a  special  circuit  judge  in  1957.  1975 
and  1976. 

Mr.  Figg  became  the  law  school's  dean  and 
a  professor  of  law  in  1959.  succeeding  the  late 
Samuel  L.  Prince.  On  his  retirement  in  1970. 
more  than  500  people  attended  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  Carolina  Coliseum. 

Within  a  month  of  retiring  from  USC.  Mr. 
Flgg  became  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Bar.  and  later  that  year.  1970.  became  chair- 
man of  the  College  of  Charleston  Founda- 
tion. He  was  associated  with  the  Columbia 
law  firm  of  Robinson.  McFadden.  Moore. 
Pope.  Williams.  Taylor  and  Brailsford. 


Bom  in  Radford.  Va..  on  Oct.  22,  1901,  Mr. 
Figg  moved  to  Charleston  as  a  teen-ager. 

A  son  of  the  late  Robert  McCormick  Figg 
and  Helen  Josephine  Cecil  Figg.  be  was  mar- 
ried in  1927  to  the  late  Sallie  Alexander 
Tobias  of  Charleston. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Emily  Figg 
Dalla  Mura  of  Yonges  Island:  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert McCormick  Flgg  m  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
Jefferson  Tobias  Flgg  of  Englewood,  Colo.;  a 
sister,  Helen  Spires  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.; 
seven  grandchildren  and  a  grreat-grandcbild. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at 
Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Devine  Street  Chapel. 

Family  members  will  receive  friends  at 
1522  Deans  Lane. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation  or  American  Cancer 
Society. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  Guatemala's 
human  rights  nightmare.  I  have  spoken 
about  this  situation  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  as  I  am  a  tireless  opponent 
of  the  continuing  abuse  of  basic  free- 
doms in  that  beautiful  and  violent 
land.  I  am  compelled  to  speak  briefly 
again. 

Guatemala's  new  President,  Jorge 
Serrano  Elias,  made  some  promising 
statements  in  his  inaugural  address 
about  commitments  to  reforming 
human  rights  in  Guatemala.  The 
events  of  recent  months,  however,  indi- 
cate that  the  hopes  raised  by  his 
speech  were  premature. 

Two  months  ago  four  human  rights 
activists  were  killed  in  the  village  of 
Chunima.  and,  although  there  are  sus- 
pects in  this  case,  local  police  have  yet 
to  detain  anyone  for  questioning. 

The  Chunima  incident  does  not  re- 
flect President  Serrano's  words  that 
"hierarchies  will  not  be  able  to  go 
against  the  majesty  of  law.  *  *  *  He 
who  breaks  the  law  shall  be  punished 
without  exception."  It  appears  that  the 
shadow  of  impunity  that  endured  dur- 
ing the  previous  civilian  administra- 
tion of  Vinicio  Cerezo  has  yet  to  be 
cast  off. 

America's  Watch,  the  respected 
human  rights  group,  recently  released 
a  report  that  documents  the  events  of 
Chunima.  Ironically,  at  the  time  of  the 
report's  release  on  April  14,  two  more 
human  rights  activists  were  killed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  America's 
Watch  report  be  inserted  into  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  my  col- 
leagues and  I  recently  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Serrano. 

[From  Americas  Watch.  Apr.  14.  1991] 

Guatemala:  Slayino  of  Rights  Activists. 

IMPUNFTY  Prevail  Under  New  Government 

introduction 

"As  President  of  the  Republic.  I  reaffirm 
before  the  people  and  before  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives, as  well  as  before  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  their  governments  the  solemn 
commitment  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  fully  reestablish  human  rights  in  Guate- 
mala. *  *  * 
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Hierarchies  will  not  be  able  to  go  against 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  *  *  *  He  who  breaks 
the  law  shall  be  punished  without  excep- 
tion." > 

These  promises  were  made  by  Jorge 
Serrano  Elias,  Guatemala's  newly  elected  ci- 
vilian president,  at  his  inaugrtiration  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1991.  Yet  the  violent  events  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1991,  and  their  aftermath  suggest 
that  egregious  violations  continue  to  be 
committed  with  impunity  by  agents  of  the 
Guatemalan  state  and  that  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, who  risk  their  lives  to  protect  oth- 
ers, continue  to  be  severely  persecuted. 

THE  FEBRUARY  17,  19B1,  ATTACK  ON  CERJ 
ACTIVISTS 

At  about  5:30  a.m.  on  February  17,  1991,  six 
men  in  civilian  clothes  shot  human  rights 
activists  Juan  Perebal  Xirurn,  60,  and  his 
sons  Manuel  Perebal  Morales,  26  and  Diego 
Perebal  Leon,  38,  as  they  were  walking  on 
the  road  from  their  village,  Chunlma,  in  the 
connictlve  department  of  El  Quiche,  to  the 
market  in  the  nearby  village  of  Chupol.  Only 
Diego  Perebal  Leon  survived  the  attack.  He 
was  hospitalized  with  two  bullet  wounds  in 
the  stomach  and  one  in  the  arm  which  exited 
through  his  neck;  wounds  which  may  leave 
the  peasant  farmer  paralyzed.  His  father  died 
of  gunshot  wounds  to  the  chest  and  his 
brother  died  of  shots  to  the  head.  As  Perebal 
Leon  later  described  the  attack  to  Americas 
Watch,  the  assailants  approached  the  vic- 
tims trom  behind  and  shot  them  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  15  to  20  feet.  First  the  men 
shot  his  father,  then  his  brother,  and  then 
they  turned  to  Perebal  Leon.  After  one  bul- 
let knocked  him  to  the  ground,  the  assail- 
ants ran  over  and  shot  him  again  where  he 
lay. 

All  three  victims  were  active  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ethnic  Communities  "We  Are 
All  Equal"  (CERJ),  the  rural  human  rights 
group  which  won  the  1990  Carter-Menil 
Human  Rights  Award  together  with  a  group 
from  Sri  Lanka.  The  president  of  the  CERJ, 
Amilcar  Mendez  Urizar,  was  awarded  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Human  Rights 
Award  In  November  1990.  Since  its  establish- 
ment as  Guatemala's  first  and  only  rural 
human  rights  group  in  July  1968.^  eight 
CERJ  members  have  been  assassinated  and 
seven  more  disappeared,  all  apparently  at 
the  hands  of  the  security  forces  or  their 
agents. 

In  testimony  to  judges,  to  Americas 
Watch,  and  to  the  CERJ,  Diego  Perebal  Leor 
identified  two  of  his  assailants  as  Manuel 
Perebal  AJtzalam  m  and  Manuel  Leon  Lares, 
both  of  them  former  civil  patrol  chiefs  from 
Chunlma  who  had  repeatedly  threatened  the 
victims  and  other  human  rights  activists  in 
the  village.*  In  fact  on  January  21,  1991,  the 
Judge  at  the  Second  District  Court  in  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  had  issued  an  arrest  warrant 
for  Manuel  Perebal  AJtzalam  m  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kidnapping  and  murder  months 
earlier  of  the  CERJ  delegate  in  Chunlma, 


■iDAtvural  addreaa  reprinted  In  ForelKn  Broadcast 
Information  Service.  Latin  America  Report.  Janu- 
ary 16,  1881,  p.  16. 

*8ee  Amerlcaa  Watch,  Perseoiting  Human  Rights 
Moniton:  The  CERJ  in  Guatemala,  May  1968. 

'The  civil  patrols  were  conceived  of,  organized  by. 
and  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  army 
of  Oaatemala.  The  military  leadership  during  the 
dictatorship  of  General  EfTain  Rioe  Montt  developed 
the  system  In  1962  to  consolidate  control  over  re- 
mote mountain  hamlets,  some  four  hundred  of 
which  the  army  had  destroyed  to  eradicate  a  leftist 
roerrllla  movement.  Although  Perebal  AJtzalam  and 
Leon  Lares  are  no  longer  chiefs  of  the  Qiunlma  pa- 
trol, they  are  among  Its  most  powerful  leaders  and 
they  continue  to  terrorize  villagers  with  the  author- 
ity and  weapons  bestowed  on  them  by  the  army. 


Sebastian  Velasquez  Mejia.  But  the  police 
simply  failed  to  carry  out  the  Judge's  order, 
leaving  the  patrol  chief  at  liberty  to  kill 
again.  Last  year,  the  same  district  court  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  Perebal  AJtzalam,  Leon 
Lares  and  nine  other  patrollers  as  suspects 
In  the  March  2,  1990  stoning  and  beating  of 
demonstrators  from  the  Mutual  Support 
Group  (GAM),  a  Guatemala  City-based 
human  rights  group.  That  order  was  also  ig- 
nored by  the  police,  despite  the  fact  that 
Perebal  AJtzalam,  Leon  Lares,  and  the  other 
suspects  continued  to  live  ojwnly  in 
Chunlma. 

Finally,  on  February  18,  1991,  the  Justice  of 
the  i>eace  in  C!hichicastenango  Issued  a  new 
arrest  warrant  for  Perebal  AJtzalam  and 
Leon  Lares  in  connection  with  the  February 
1991  slayings.  As  of  this  writing,  the  police 
have  not  acted  on  these  arrest  warrants  ei- 
ther. The  exasperated  district  court  Judge 
complained  to  Americas  Watch  that  the  pa- 
trollers have  "tremendous  impunity."  So 
confident  is  Perebal  AJtzalam  that  the  police 
will  not  arrest  him  that  he  was  recently 
overheard  boasting  to  a  group  of  peasants,  "I 
wipe  my  ass  with  arrest  warrants!"  accord- 
ing to  the  Judge.  The  Judge  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  speak  on  the  telephone  with  Presi- 
dent Serrano's  newly  appointed  Interior  Min- 
ister, Rlcardo  Mendez  Ruiz,  to  request  that 
he  press  the  police,  who  are  under  his  com- 
mand, to  carry  out  the  arrest  orders.  But  the 
Interior  Minister  has  not  returned  the 
Judge's  calls.  The  CERJ  has  also  sought  a 
meeting  with  Minister  Mendez  to  no  avail. 
Nor  have  representatives  of  the  Serrano  gov- 
ernment responded  to  an  Americas  Watch 
letter  to  President  Serrano  about  the  affair 
on  February  19,  1991. 

While  the  identifled  susjwcts  remain  at 
large,  they  have  continued  to  threaten 
human  rights  monitors  living  in  Chunlma, 
forcing  many  of  them  to  abandon  their 
homes.  Since  early  March  1991,  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  CERJ  and  their  small  children  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  CERJ  offlce  in  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche.  The  activists  were  evacu- 
ated from  (^unima  by  officials  of  the  office 
of  the  government's  Human  Rights  Ombuds- 
man, which  could  not  guarantee  their  safety 
as  long  as  the  patrol  chiefs  remained  at  lib- 
erty. 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  ATTACK 

Juan  Perebal  Xlnim  and  his  two  sons  are 
only  the  latest  human  rights  activists  in 
Chunlma  to  be  the  victims  of  political  mur- 
der. Each  killing  could  be  described  as  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Death  Foretold.  Because  the 
villagers  of  Chunlma  resisted  participation 
in  the  military — organized  civil  patrols,  they 
have  suffered  nearly  three  years  of  nonstop 
harassment  and  threats  from  the  army  and 
its  agents.*  In  particular,  threats  against 
Sebastian  Velasquez  MeJia,  Manuel  Perebal 
Morales,  Diego  Perebal  Leon,  and  their 
friends  and  relatives  were  unflagging. 

On  May  25,  1988,  Chunlma  residents  for- 
mally disbanded  their  civil  patrol.  In  an- 
nouncing their  decision  to  the  authorities, 
village  representatives  spoke  of  the  hardship 
imposed  on  the  impoverished  peasant  popu- 


*  Under  military  rule  all  highland  Indian  men  were 
required  to  serve  between  12  and  24  hours  every  week 
or  two  In  the  patrol,  for  which  they  received  no  pay. 
Since  Its  enactment  at  the  onset  of  clvlUsji  govern- 
ment, the  Constitution  of  1985  has  prohibited  forced 
patrolling.  Nonetheless,  the  military— which  views 
the  patrols  as  the  key  to  keeping  leftist  Insurgents 
at  bay— continues  to  compel  participation  through 
various  forms  of  pressure,  including  murder.  In- 
creasingly, the  patrol  chiefs  have  supplanted  local 
civilian  authorities  and  become  Instruments  of 
army  repression. 


latlon  by  the  unpaid  labor,  and  their  need  to 
dedicate  their  energies  to  construction  of  an 
all-purpose  room  in  the  school  and  to  earn 
extra  money  to  pay  a  debt  of  20,000  quetzales 
to  the  water  department.  From  that  point 
on,  the  military  visited  and  occupied 
Chunlma  repeatedly  in  an  effort  to  compel 
the  villagers  to  again  take  up  the  patrol. 
Soldiers  warned  the  residents  against  Joining 
independent  organizations  such  as  human 
rights  groups  or  unions,  which  they  said 
were  guerrilla  fronts  or  agents  of  foreign 
governments.  After  one  such  army  visit  on 
May  26.  1989,  a  group  of  villagers  started  a 
new  patrol.  The  chiefs  of  the  newly  formed 
patrol,  vested  with  authority  and  arms  by 
the  military,  began  a  campaign  of  threats 
and  harassment  of  the  non-patrollers  (nearly 
all  of  whom  are  active  in  either  the  GAM  or 
the  CERJ  or  both)  which  continues  today. 

In  response  to  the  campaign  of  intimida- 
tion in  Chunlma  and  similar  events  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Sacpulup,  the  GAM 
organized  a  delegation  to  travel  to  the  vil- 
lages trom  Guatemala  City  on  March  2,  1990. 
However,  when  the  GAM  members  reached 
Chupol,  the  point  on  the  highway  where  ve- 
hicles had  to  be  parked  before  the  walk  to 
the  villages,  they  were  set  upon  by  about  100 
civil  patrollers  and  plainclothes  soldiers  who 
threw  stones,  hit  them  with  sticks,  and 
called  them  "guerrilla  assassins".  Twenty 
demonstrators  were  injured,  some  requiring 
hospital  treatment.  A  GAM  vehicle  was  par- 
tially destroyed.  It  was  later  learned  that 
the  incident  had  been  organized  by  the  army 
base  at  CHiupol.'  Although  the  District  Court 
in  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  subsequently  issued 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  eleven  patrollers 
for  their  participation  in  the  attack,*  the  po- 
lice never  carried  out  the  arrests.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  military  in  the  incident 
was  never  probed. 

On  October  6,  1990,  CERJ  delegate  and 
GAM  member  Sebastian  Velasquez  MeJia  of 
Chunlma  was  kidnapped  from  kilometer  110 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  where  he  was 
waiting  for  a  bus.  According  to  witnesses, 
Velasquez  MeJla  was  kidnapped  by  five  men 
driving  a  blue  pickup  truck  which  is  known 
to  be  used  by  the  army  to  make  payments  to 
soldiers  in  the  area.  Before  they  seized 
Velasquez  MeJia,  one  of  the  kidnappers  alleg- 
edly conferred  with  patrol  chief  Perebal 
AJtzalam,  who  indicated  which  of  the  men 
waiting  along  the  highway  was  Velasquez. 
The  captors  then  grabbed  Velasquez  and 
shoved  him  into  the  bed  of  the  truck  where 
two  of  them  sat  on  top  of  him  as  they  headed 
off  towards  Guatemala  City.  Velasquez's 
body  was  found  two  days  later  in  the  capital. 

The  kidnapping  of  Velasquez,  who  had  be- 
come the  spokesperson  for  the  non-patrollers 
in  the  village,  provoked  immediate  panic 
amongst  other  villagers  who  had  been 
threatened  by  the  army  and  the  patrols.  Five 
CERJ  members  fled  to  the  CERJ  office  in 
Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  the  day  of  the  kidnap- 
ping,' while  Velasquez's  wife  and  children, 
along  with  six  other  human  rights  activists, 
fled  to  the  GAM  office  in  Guatemala  City.  At 


'See  News  From  Americas  Watch,  "Guatemala: 
Army  Campaign  Against  Rights  Activists  Intensi- 
fies," May  1880.  pp.  2-3:  and  Minnesota  Lawyers 
International  Human  Rights  Committee,  Justice 
Suspended:  the  Failure  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  System 
In  Guatemala.  October  1980.  pp.  78-82. 

■Including  chiefs  Perebal  AJtzalam  and  Leon 
Lares,  as  noted  above. 

''Among  those  who  fled  were  Manuel  Perebal  Mo- 
rales and  Diego  Perebal  Leon,  witnesses  to  the  ab- 
duction of  Velasquez.  As  noted  above.  Manuel 
Perebal  Morales  and  his  father  were  killed  in  the 
February  1881  Incident  and  Olego  Perebal  Leon  was 
gravely  Injured. 
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the  request  of  the  CERJ.  an  official  of  the 
government  Human  Rights  Ombudsman's  of- 
fice agreed  to  escott  the  five  CERJ  members 
back  to  Chunlma  and  to  insist  that  the  pa- 
trol chiefs  leave  the  m  in  peace. 

Having  been  assaulted  and  threatened  on  a 
similar  excursion  ei  irlier  in  the  year.*  the  of- 
ficial, adjunct  hunan  rights  ombudsman 
Cesar  Alvarez  Guad  amuz.  insisted  on  a  mili- 
tary escort  when  tie  took  the  CERJ  men 
back  to  Chunlma  od  October  13.  1990.  None- 
theless, shortly  afC;r  the  delegation  arrived 
In  the  village,  one  of  the  patrollers  under  the 
command  of  Perebi.l  AJtzalam  fired  his  gun 
and  the  others  al  cried  out  "War!"  and 
"Open  Fire!"  The  joldlers  subdued  the  pa- 
trollers, but  the  ou  ;break.  and  the  muttered 
death  threats  by  th »  patrol  chiefs,  convinced 
the  five  CERJ  men  bers  that  they  could  not 
safely  stay  in  Chcnlma.  Once  again,  they 
fled  to  the  CERJ  of)  ice. 

On  November  16,  1990.  the  chief  Human 
Rights  Ombudsman  Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio. 
and  his  adjunct.  /  Ivarez  Guadamuz.  again 
brought  the  five  lack  to  Chunlma.  along 
with  Velasquez's  widow  and  young  children. 
This  time  they  decl  led  to  stay  and  try  to  re- 
build their  lives,  ai  the  economic  plight  of 
their  families  had  become  desperate  while 
they  were  away.  As  Diego  Perebal  Leon  later 
told  Americas  Watcp,  the  activists  continued 
to  receive  threats  faom  Perebal  AJtzalam  and 
other  patrollers.  "Let  them  come,  leave 
them  alone  for  no« ."  the  patrol  chiefs  told 
villagers.  "We'll  kill  them  later." 

Three  of  the  CEBJ  members  who  had  fled 
and  later  returned  appeared  at  the  Second 
District  Court  in  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  to 
testify  about  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Velasquez.  The  thj'ee  men.  Diego  Perebal 
Leon  (now  gravely  Injured),  Manuel  Perebal 
Morales  (now  deiid).  and  Manuel  Suy 
Perebal,  provided  strong  testimony  linking 
patrol  chief  Pereba  AJtzalam  to  the  abduc- 
tion, according  to  t  tie  Judge.  On  the  basis  of 
this  testimony,  the  Judge  ordered  the  arrest 
of  PerebeJ  AJtzalam  on  January  21, 1991. 

Another  human  i  rights  activist  trom 
Chunlma  was  killed  on  December  10,  1990— 
International  Human  Rights  Day.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  suggests  the  same  pa- 
trol chiefs  may  bav(  killed  him  as  well.  GAM 
member  Diego  Ic  Si  ly  of  Chunlma  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  masked  gunmen  in  Guate- 
mala City's  bus  tsrmlnal  on  the  evening 
after  a  massive  demonstration  marking 
International  Huma^  Rights  Day.  Ic  Suy  was 
carrying  a  large  sdm  of  money  which  was 
not  taken  by  the  kll  lers. 

Although  Ic  Su]  lived  in  Chunlma  he 
worked  for  eztendefl  periods  in  the  bus  ter- 
minal in  Guatemala  City.  He  had  frequently 
visited  the  GAM  ofllce  in  Guatemala  City  in 
the  months  before  liis  assassination  to  show 
support  for  his  GAM  colleagues  trom 
Chunlma  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the 
wake  of  Velasquez's  abduction.  The  GAM  of- 
fice is  under  consi^ant  surveillance  by  an 
army  agent. 

Hoots  before  his  a  ssassinatlon,  Ic  Suy  par- 
ticipated in  the  peaceful  demonstration  in 
Guatemala  City's  central  park  to  mark 
International  Human  Rights  Day.  Witnesses 
saw  Cbonima  patrol  chiefs  Perebal  AJtzalam 
and  Leon  Lares  ai  the  demonstration  as 
well.*  Ic  Suy  had  (omplalned  to  friends  of 
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surveillance  by  the  civil  patrols  in  the  weeks 
before  his  death. 

In  addition,  Perebal  AJtzalam  had  repeat- 
edly threatened  and  harassed  human  rights 
activists  from  Chunlma  in  the  same  location 
in  which  Ic  Suy  was  later  murdered,  accord- 
ing to  a  complaint  filed  with  the  Human 
Rights  Ombudsman  by  victims  of  the  harass- 
ment In  October  1990.  Several  Chunlma  resi- 
dents, including  Perebal  AJtzalam,  sell  their 
produce  in  the  bus  terminal. 

MARCH  1981  MURDER  OF  CERJ  ACTIVIST'S  SONS 

On  March  15,  1991.  two  sons  of  an  active 
CERJ  member  were  kidnapped  from  a  farm 
where  they  worked  In  the  hamlet  of 
Xoljuyub  of  the  municipality  of  San  Pedro 
Jocopilas  in  Quiche  department.  Unknown 
men  in  plain  clothes  seized  the  men,  18-year- 
old  Manuel  Ajiataz  Chlvalan  and  29-year-old 
Pablo  Ajiataz  Chlvalan.  taking  them  to  an 
unknown  destination.  On  March  17.  their 
bodies  were  found,  nearly  decapitated,  in  the 
nesirby  hamlet  of  Xetacur.  The  victims'  fa- 
ther has  expressed  fear  that  his  sons  were 
killed  because  of  bis  activism  in  the  CERJ. 

In  1990.  two  CERJ  activists  were  murdered, 
apparently  by  civil  patrol  chiefs,  in  the  same 
area. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  April  17,  1991. 
President  Joroe  Serrano  Elias, 
Presidente    de    la    Republica    de    Guatemala, 
Palacio  Nacional,  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Dear  President  Serrano:  We  are  writing 
to  you  today  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  the  recent  slaylngs  of  several  human 
rights  workers  in  Guatemala  and  about  re- 
porting police  Interference  in  bringing  those 
accused  of  these  crimes  to  trial. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Americas 
Watch  human  rights  group  charges  that  four 
human  rights  campaigners  have  been  mur- 
dered and  another  seriously  wounded  in  the 
past  few  months. 

The  information  we  have  received  suggests 
that  the  rights  workers  were  all  Involved  in 
efforts  to  inform  members  of  peasant  com- 
munities that  their  participation  in  para- 
military patrols  is,  according  to  Guatemalan 
law,  voluntary. 

Eyewitness  testimony  given  both  to  Amer- 
icas Watch  and  the  prestigious  Council  of 
Ethnic  Communities  (CERJ)  places  the 
blame  for  the  deaths  on  two  former  civil  pa- 
trol chiefs  from  Chunlma.  who  had  repeat- 
edly threatened  the  victims  and  other  rights 
activists  there. 

Although  there  have  been  Judicial  war- 
rants issued  for  both  men's  arrests  for  more 
than  two  months,  the  police  apparently  have 
not  moved  to  detain  either  of  them,  despite 
the  fact  they  continue  to  live  openly  in  the 
area.  At  the  same  time,  more  than  a  dozen 
human  rights  activists  have  had  to  flee  from 
Chunlma  several  times  out  of  fear  for  their 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  of  your  great  in- 
terest in  human  rights  and  of  your  sincere 
dedication  to  bringing  the  bloodshed  that 
has  wracked  Guatemala  for  more  than  three 
decades  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it 
is  vital  that  your  government  make  clear  to 
the  military  that  civil  patrol  duty  in  Guate- 
mala is  a  voluntary  effort  and  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate does  not  mean  that  one  is  involved 
In  subversive  activities. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  concern  for 
two  other  cases  involving  human  rights 
workers.  On  April  14th,  Camllo  AJqul  Jimon, 
a  CERJ  member,  was  killed  in  Potrero  Vlejo, 


aa  Dle^  Ic  Say.  The  wltneeses  have  reqaested  ano- 
nymity. 


Zacualpa.  El  Quiche  by  three  unidentified 
men.  On  April  15th  Amllcar  Mendez,  presi- 
dent of  CERG  and  the  recipient  of  the  1990 
Carter-Menll  Human  Rights  Award,  suffered 
an  abduction  attempt  which  was  averted  be- 
cause bypassers  intervened. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  offer  guaran- 
tees to  safeguard  the  lives  of  threatened 
rights  activists  and  use  your  good  offices  to 
assure  police  cooperation  in  the  case  of  those 
rights  workers  who  have  already  been  assas- 
sinated. 

Please  accept  our  warm  personal  regards 
and  know  that  our  Interest  in  these  cases 
springs  from  our  own  concern  and  affection 
for  you  and  for  the  Guatemalan  people. 
Sincerely. 
Alan  Cranston,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Brock 
Adams.  Tom  Harkin.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy,     James      M.      Jeffords.      Paul 
Wellstone. 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  April 
28  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
Workers  Memorial  Day  in  recognition 
of  workers  who  have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured on  the  job.  It  also  marks  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  recognize  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  victims  of  workplace  trage- 
dies than  by  reaffirming  our  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  Nation's  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  laws. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  in  the 
20  years  since  OSHA  was  enacted, 
245,000  workers  have  been  killed  on  the 
job,  and  an  estimated  2  million  more 
have  died  from  the  long-term  effects  of 
occupational  diseases.  Every  year.  6.6 
million  workers  are  Injured  on  the  job 
and  60,000  more  are  permanently  dis- 
abled. As  the  workplace  has  changed 
and  new  technologies  have  been  intro- 
duced, new  occupational  health  prob- 
lems have  emerged.  But  while  the 
workplace  and  its  risks  have  been 
transformed,  OSHA  has  remained  un- 
changed. 

Our  safety  and  health  laws  must  be 
reformed  if  the  promise  of  the  act  to 
assure  safe  and  healthy  working  condi- 
tions is  to  be  achieved.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  act  has  been  hampered  by 
workers'  inability  to  participate  in 
worksite  safety  and  health  decisions, 
and  to  obtain  the  information  needed 
to  play  an  active  and  useful  role  In 
working  with  employers  to  implement 
effective  and  workable  programs. 
Delays  in  setting  safety  and  health 
standards  have  left  many  serious  haz- 
ards largely  unregulated.  And  millions 
of  workers— including  many  State  and 
local  government  employees  and  work- 
ers in  transportation,  agriculture,  and 
Federal  nuclear  facilities — are  still 
outside  the  protection  of  OSHA. 

Last  year.  Congress  completed  its 
overhaul  of  a  major  environmental 
safety  and  health  statute — the  Clean 
Air  Act.  This  year,  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  the  process  of  revising 
and  strengthening  the  primary  health 
and  safety  statute  regulating  the  envi- 
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ronment  in  the  workplace.  Later  this 
year,  I  intend  to  introduce  comprehen- 
sive OSHA  reform  legislation  that  will 
g:lve  workers  a  greater  voice  in  safety 
and  health  decisions  and  a  grreater  role 
in  the  procedures  through  which  the 
act  is  enforced.  We  should  expand  the 
act  to  cover  workers  who  currently 
enjoy  little  or  no  job-site  protection. 
We  must  expedite  the  procedure  for 
setting  standards,  and  strengthen  re- 
search and  data  collection  efforts  on 
occupational  injury  and  diseases. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  week,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  landmark  legrislation 
that  began  the  process  of  ensuring 
every  worker  a  safe  and  healthy  work- 
place. We  made  a  good  start  in  1971. 
But  too  much  time  has  passed  with  too 
little  progrress  since  then.  Now,  in  1991, 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  finish  the  job. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992,  1993.  1994,  1995,  and  1996 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29) 
setting  forth  the  conp-esslonal  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996.       \ 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

McConnell  amendment  No.  80.  to  provide 
increased  funding  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  to  eliminate  monies  In  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
3rlelded  5  minutes  from  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  majority  floor  manager  to 
discuss  the  McConnell  amendment, 
which  will  be  considered  later  this 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  come  back  to  the 
floor  later  this  morning  when  the 
McConnell   amendment   is   again   dis- 


cussed. There  was  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment  last  night.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  think  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
transfer  all  of  the  funds  now  allocated 
to  finance  the  Presidential  election 
system  for  other  functions  and  other 
purposes  of  Government.  In  essence,  it 
would  be  the  abolition  of  the  current 
way  in  which  Presidential  cajnpaigns 
are  financed.  This  is  a  major  step  for  us 
to  take  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  this 
system  has  been  in  place  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  was  enacted  after  the 
scandals  of  the  Watergate  period.  It  is 
a  step  toward  reforming  our  system  of 
government. 

It  was  felt  that  the  modest  invest- 
ment which  came  from  the  tax  check- 
off, voluntarily  checked  by  members  of 
the  public  as  they  file  their  income  tax 
returns,  was  a  small  investment  to 
make  in  good  government,  in  clean 
government.  As  we  have  painfully 
learned  over  the  years,  the  cost  of  bad 
government,  the  cost  of  government 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, casts  a  cloud  over  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  state,  that  cost  is  cer- 
tainly much  higher  than  the  modest 
cost  of  clean  government  and  clean 
campaigns. 

Since  this  system  has  been  in  place, 
49  of  the  50  caindldates  for  President 
during  this  period  of  time  have  utilized 
this  system.  At  least  30  million  Ameri- 
cans participate  every  year  by  check- 
ing off  a  dollar  on  their  tax  returns  to 
go  to  finance  the  Presidential  system. 
In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  in  1990,  for 
example.  President  Bush  utilized  the 
checkoff  on  his  own  tax  return.  That, 
in  a  sense,  was  his  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  current  system  of  financing  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  a  partisan  matter.  Candidates 
from  both  political  parties  have  uti- 
lized the  Presidential  election  system 
that  we  now  have  in  place.  Republican 
candidates,  for  example,  have  accepted 
and  spent  more  than  $200  million  in 
funds  from  the  checkoff  account  since 
this  system  has  been  put  in  place. 
President  Reagan,  President  Bush,  and 
our  own  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  when  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  all  participated  in 
this  system. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  system 
that  has  favored  one  political  party 
over  another.  We  are  talking  about  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  which  had  been 
put  in  place,  which  has  received  the 
vote  of  confidence  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, which  has  been  participated  in  by 
virtually  all  of  the  candidates  for 
President  since  it  has  been  there.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  has 
accepted  $32  million  in  funds  from  this 


particular   account   to   hold   national 
conventions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  think 
long  and  hard  before  we  take  a  step 
backward,  back  to  the  bad  old  days, 
when  we  had  huge  amounts  of  cash 
flowing  into  President  campaigns; 
when  we  had  competition  based  upon 
who  could  raise  the  most  money;  when 
we  did  not  have  a  full  accounting  of  the 
money  in  the  political  process.  This  is 
not  what  we  want  to  do.  If  there  are 
problems  with  the  current  system  or 
the  way  we  finance  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, the  answer  is  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem. The  answer  is  not  to  go  back  to 
the  system  which  was  in  place  before 
the  current  reforms  were  adopted. 

For  example,  this  year  we  are  strug- 
gling to  try  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
special  interest  groups  in  the  political 
process,  in  the  election  process,  for 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  all  been 
alarmed,  and  this  has  been  a  view  given 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  by  the  in- 
creased dominance  of  political  action 
committees  as  a  form  of  financing  con- 
grressional  campaigns. 

We  have  been  alarmed  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  elected  in  the  last  election  re- 
ceived more  than  half  of  their  funds, 
not  Crom  the  people  back  home  at  the 
grass  roots,  not  from  individual  con- 
tributors, but  from  political  action 
committees  and  special  interests,  often 
headquarters  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
or  in  other  regions  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing very  little  contact  with  the  par- 
ticular district  or  State  of  the  Member 
up  for  election. 

In  contrast,  only  2  percent  of  the 
funds  which  flowed  into  the  Presi- 
dential election  last  time  came  from 
political  action  conrunittees.  So  we 
need  to  think  again  before  jettisoning 
a  system  that  has  by  and  large  worked 
in  the  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigrns,  and  that  has  recused  the  influ- 
ence of  money. 

Instead  of  taking  a  step  back,  moving 
back  toward  the  dark,  back  toward 
nondisclosure,  let  us  go  forward,  let  us 
work  together  on  a  bipartisan  process 
of  reforming  the  current  system  under 
which  Presidential  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted. There  have  been  problems.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pointed 
them  out  himself  in  the  past  with  soft 
money  flowing  in  to  State  party  com- 
mittees. It  is  well  known  that  both  po- 
litical parties  utilize  large  contribu- 
tions, such  as  $100,000  to  party  commit- 
tees, to  indirectly  influence  the  Presi- 
dential elections. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1988  as  much 
as  $70  million  may  have  passed  through 
this  soft  money  loophole.  The  answer, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  to  take  all  of  the 
campaign  reform  law  that  is  now  on 
the  books  off  the  books.  The  answer  is 
not  to  march  backward.  The  answer  is 
not  to  lose  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 
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ency  of  the  matter  that  will  be  before 
the  Senate  briefly,  the  budget  matter, 
that  Karen  Judge  of  my  office  and 
Wayne  Mehl  be  allowed  to  be  on  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  if  in  morning  business  for  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FUTURE  OF  ANTARCTICA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  speak  about  a  subject  that 
is  not  often  addressed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  spoken  about  it  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past.  It  is  the  future 
of  Antarctica.  The  second  round  of  ne- 
gotiations is  now  underway  in  Madrid 
and  there  have  been  some  welcome  de- 
velopments there  and  some  unwelcome 
developments,  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
them. 

The  good  news  and  the  surprising 
news  from  Madrid  is  that  Japan  has 
suddenly  shifted  its  position  and  has 
now  joined  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
France,  and  many  other  nations,  in 
calling  for  an  indefinite  ban  on  mining 
and  oil  drilling  in  Antarctica. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
now  isolated  in  the  entire  world  in  op- 
position to  this  ban.  Our  country  and 
Great  Britain  are  now  standing  in  the 
way  of  ensuring  that  the  prestine  Ant- 
arctic environment,  extremely  vulner- 
able as  we  saw  Prince  William  Sound 
was  vulnerable,  is  protected  from  de- 
velopment. Antarctica  is  much  more 
so.  We  are  standing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting Antarctica. 

This  is  an  issue  that  has  importance 
not  only  because  of  Antarctica,  a  large 
continent,  larger  than  the  United 
States,  that  we  do  not  often  think 
about,  but  it  is  important  because  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  world  commu- 
nity to  set  a  precedent  in  pursuing  the 
new  approach  to  protecting  the  global 
environment  that  so  many  feel  is  the 
position  our  State  Department  is  advo- 
cating. A  temporary  ban,  lasting  for 
only  20  to  30  to  40  years,  is  simply  un- 
acceptable. Last  year,  the  Congress 
passed  and  President  Bush  signed  into 
law  a  resolution  that  I  introduced  and 
a  bill  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kerry, 
introduced  that  expressly  called  for  an 
indefinite  ban  on  mining  activities  in 
the  Antarctic. 

In  sending  his  representatives  to  the 
Madrid  meeting  instructed  to  push  for 
less  than  an  indefinite  ban— a  20-year 
halt  can  in  no  way  be  considered  indefi- 
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nite — the  President  is  ignoring  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  through  the  votes 
here  In  the  Congress. 

Learning  of  the  State  Department's 
instructions  some  time  ago,  I  was 
joined  by  15  of  my  colleagues  in  writing 
to  the  President  to  urge  him  to  carry 
out  the  legislation  that  he  signed  into 
law.  Apparently,  that  message,  too,  has 
been  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  Include  after  my  com- 
ments an  article  from  the  Financial 
Times  which  reports  on  the  shift  of 
Japanese  policy.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Japanese  Government  for  this 
shift. 

And  also  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  the  letter  that  my  colleagues, 
and  I  sent  to  the  Presi-dent  asking  him 
to  honor  the  resolution  and  the  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
materials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Financial  Times,  Apr.  24.  1991) 

Japan  Shifts  Policy  on  Antarctic  Mining 

Japan  has  made  a  significant  policy  shift 
over  mining  in  the  Antarctic  and  asked  for  a 
moratorium  until  technology  Is  advanced 
enough  to  safeguard  its  environment,  a  Japa- 
nese diplomat  said  yesterday,  Reuter  reports 
from  Madrid. 

"Japan  wants  an  indefinite  moratorium 
until  we  find  technology  allowing  mining 
without  harming  the  environment,"  said  a 
Japanese  embassy  spokesman. 

The  Japanese  proposal  to  a  meeting  of  the 
39-nation  Antarctic  Treaty  in  Madrid  sur- 
prised environmentalists,  who  saw  it  as  a 
radical  change.  The  spokesman  gave  no  ex- 
planation for  the  change  of  heart. 

Japan  had  been  part  of  a  lobby  Including 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  in  favour  of  limited  ex- 
ploitation of  Antarctic  mineral  resources, 
which  include  oil  and  coal,  under  the  strict 
1988  Convention  for  the  environmental  safe- 
guards set  down  in  the  Regulation  of  Mineral 
Activities  in  the  Antarctic. 

Britain  has  shifted  its  position  to  back  a 
moratorium  of  30  to  50  years  since  the  Uth 
consultative  meeting  in  Viiia  del  Mar  in 
Chile  last  December.  The  eight-day  Madrid 
talks  aim  at  finding  consensus  on  mining  in 
Antarctica. 

Diplomats  and  environmentalists  say  the 
prohibition  lobby,  led  by  France,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  gaining  strength. 

"This  is  fantastic  news  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned."  said  Mr.  James  Martin  Jones  of 
the  Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature.  "1  would  say 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  look  pretty  isolated 
now." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  DC.  March  25, 1991. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  grave  concern  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment, that  we  worked  hard  to  ensure  in  the 
last  Congress,  is  still  at  issue.  Specifically,  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  United  States, 
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in  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  Parties  in  Madrid.  Spain,  will  encour- 
age other  nations  to  agree  to  a  policy  that 
would  ultimately  facilitate  and  encourage 
mining  activities  in  the  area. 

On  November  16.  1990.  you  signed  into  law 
two  measures.  Public  Laws  101-594  and  -620, 
that  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  an  indefinite  prohibition  of 
commercial  minerals  development  and  relat- 
ed activities  in  Antarctica.  We  understand, 
however,  that  U.S.  representatives  are  in- 
structed to  urge  that  mining  merely  be  pre- 
vented for  a  limited  period— some  20  to  40 
years — after  which  time  the  moratorium  will 
be  lifted.  This  position  falls  short  of  the 
standard  we  believe  should  apply.  A  prohibi- 
tion which  ends  after  a  time  certainly  does 
not  amount  to  an  indefinite  ban. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  our  understanding  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  suggest  that 
the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Ant- 
arctic Mineral  Resource  Activities 
(CRAMRA)  be  implemented  when  the  mining 
prohibition  is  lifted.  As  was  declared  in  both 
of  the  measures  mentioned  above,  however, 
CRAMRA  "does  not  guarantee  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fragile  environment  of  Antarctica 
and  could  actually  stimulate  movement  to- 
ward Antarctic  mineral  resource  activity." 

The  draft  Protocol  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection that  was  negotiated  by  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  Parties  in  Chile  in  November  of  last 
year  includes  an  incomplete  article  prohibit- 
ing mineral  activities.  It  is  our  position 
that,  in  accord  with  the  legislation  passed 
last  year  and  with  the  operation  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  System,  the  prohibition  should 
be  sustainable  indefinitely,  unless,  through 
the  operation  of  very  carefully  designed  pro- 
cedures, a  consensus  is  reached  among  the 
Treaty  Parties  to  modify  its  terms. 

We  realize  the  press  of  business,  but  the 

protection  of  the  Antarctic  is  a  duty  not 

only  to  this,  but  to  all  future  generations.  If 

we  work  together,  we  are  confident  that  an 

agreement   can   be   negotiated   and   ratified 

that   will    effectively    protect    Antarctica's 

pristine  environment. 

Sincerely, 

Senators  Richard  Lugar,  Brock  Adams, 

Thomas  Daschle,  James  Jeffords,  Quen- 

tin  Burdick,  Edward  Kennedy,  Joseph 

Biden,  John  Kerry,  Al  Gore,  Carl  Levin, 

Bill    Bradley,    Alan    Cranston,    Daniel 

Akaka,  Joseph  Lieberman,  Tom  Har- 

kln,  and  Tim  Wirth. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  AND  1996 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  is 
pending. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

(Purpose:  To  decrease  funding  for  defense, 
and  decrease  the  deficit) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], for  himself  and  Mr.  Simon,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  81. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  9.  decrease  the  figure  by 


line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 


On  page  4. 
$1,400,000,000. 

On  page  4. 
$2,200,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
$2,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  14.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  22,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  8. 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  8, 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  16.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,800,000,000. 

On  page  42, 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$1,300,000,000. 

On  page  43.  line  6.  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  43.  line  7,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,200,000,000. 

On  page  43. 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  43. 
$2,600,000,000. 

On  page  43, 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  43,  line  23,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  44,  line  6,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,100,000,000. 

On  page  44. 
$2,900,000,000. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  that  I  am  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  so  that  we  can 
expedite  other  amendments  that  are  of- 
fered this  morning.  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  of  half  an 
hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
this  amendment  be  one-half  hour, 
equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
temproe.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Simon. 


line  23.  increase  the  figure  by 
line  24.  increase  the  figure  by 


line  14.  increase  the  figure  by 
line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
line  22.  increase  the  figure  by 


line  7.  increase  the  figure  by 


This  amendment  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution starts  the  process  of  reordering 
the  priorities  established  in  last  yeair's 
budget  deal.  Unfortunately,  last  year's 
hastily  assembled  budget  deal  locked 
in  budget  choices  for  up  to  5  years. 

Last  October,  I  said  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve those  long-term  choices  were  well 
thought  out.  I  did  not  believe  they  re- 
flected the  priorities  of  American  fami- 
lies, and  I  did  not  believe  they  gave 
sufficient  flexibility  to  respond  to  cri- 
ses as  they  emerge.  Mr.  President,  I 
still  do  not.  And  I  see  no  reason  not  to 
pursue  our  real  priorities. 

This  amendment  shifts  those  prior- 
ities. It  cuts  defense  spending  by  2  per- 
cent a  year  over  the  next  5  years,  and 
channels  half  of  the  $6  billion  a  year  in 
savings  to  high  priority  domestic 
spending  such  as  education,  health 
care,  and  cleanup  of  the  environment. 
The  balance  of  the  savings  is  used  for 
deficit  reduction. 

The  budget  agreement  now  before  us 
continues  to  provide  insufficient  re- 
sources to  repair  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nity in  our  cities  and  improve  edu- 
cation and  clean  up  our  environment. 
Too  much  is  devoted  to  defense  spend- 
ing. Simply  stated,  we  need  to  reorder 
those  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  fails  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  material 
changes  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  capacity  to  harm 
United  States  interests.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  now  committed  to  withdraw- 
ing all  its  armed  forces  from  Central 
Europe  within  the  next  few  years,  cut- 
ting support  for  old  clients.  Cuba.  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea.  Its  deteriorating 
economy  will  force  even  deeper  cuts  in 
military  forces,  modernization,  and 
support  for  expansionist  adventures. 
Although  Soviet  or  Russian  military 
power  should  and  will  remain  a  long- 
term  concern,  it  will  not  generate  the 
threats  in  the  1990's  comparable  to 
those  we  faced  in  the  1980's. 

We  can  safely  concentrate  instead  on 
the  many  lesser  challenges  America 
faces.  Moreover,  we  have  also  tempo- 
rarily diminished  at  least  for  the  next 
5  years  the  need  for  more  defense  ex- 
penditures because  United  States 
forces  virtually  disarmed  Iraq  of  its 
most  offensive  weaponry.  Therefore, 
many  weapons  system  such  as  the  B-2 
bomber  and  others  which  did  not  even 
help  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  really  no 
longer  needed  to  counter  the  Soviet 
threat  and  therefore  can  be  effectively 
reduced.  We  can  ensure  our  security 
with  a  much  smaller  defense  budget. 

This  budget  package  continues  to 
waste  taxpayers'  dollars  on  such  mili- 
tary luxuries  as  the  B-2  bomber,  and 
oversized  naval  forces.  For  5  years  we 
will  squander  resources  on  forces  that 
could  not  be  justified  in  the  past,  and 
instead  of  revamping  programs  to  meet 
actual  American  security  needs  in  the 
future 
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Mr.  President,  jart  of  the  $30  billion 
in  &-year  savings 


we  obtain  from  this 
amendment  and  should  achieve  in  the 
defense  area;  thoaje  savings  can  be  used 
domestic  programs, 
provides  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Cdmmlttee  with  about 
S3  billion  a  year  i:i  additional  funds  for 
high  priority  domestic  spending. 
We  all  know  wtere  we  need  to  place 
rhe  Women.  Infants 
only 
poor 


for  high  priority 
This  amendment 


more  resources. 


and   Children    Fe;ding   Program 


reached  about  60 


nant   women    do 
quality    prenatal 


infrastructure   in 
sizable  investment. 


duction  is  needed 


wait  until  1996  to 
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percent  of  the 


families  in  need  o  f  nutritious  food  sup- 
plements; Head  Start  only  reaches 
about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  eligible 
population;  tens  ^f  thousands  of  preg- 
not   have   access   to 

care;  25,000  young 
children  got  meases  last  year  because 
they  were  not  adequately  Immunized. 
Middle-income  an|i  lower-income  fami- 

increasingly  hard  to 
send  their  chlldreii  to  college  and  move 
up  the  ladder  of  fpward  mobility.  Our 

this   country   needs 

.  And  we  need  to  do 
more  to  clean  up  <4ur  environment. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
reduces  the  cumul  ative  deficit  over  the 
1992-96  period  by  in  additional  $13  bil- 
lion. We  know  thit  further  deficit  re- 


This  amendment  fur- 


ther reduces  the  c  eficit.  We  should  not 


:;ake  these  steps  if  we 
de- 


can  obtain  the  s4vings  out  of  the 
fense  budget. 

Will  this  amendment  meet  all  the 
needs  I  have  discussed  in  terms  of  child 
care  needs,  being  kble  to  send  our  chil- 
dren to  college,  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment. providiiLg  prenatal  care  for 
women  who  are  pc  or  and  pregnant?  The 
answer  is  no.  it  w  ill  not  meet  all  these 
needs.  But  it  will  provide  additional  re- 
sources so  more  o  r  our  pressing  domes- 
tic needs  can  be  met.  And  the  amend- 
ment reduces  the  deficit  at  the  same 
time.  And  it  does  lot  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  n  summary.  I  think 
this  is  an  appro]  iriate  and  Important 
amendment.  I  exiect  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  raise 
the  point  of  orderj  that  the  amendment 
violates  last  ye^'s  budget  deal.  To 
that  charge  I  pleail  guilty.  As  I  said  be- 
fore. I  believe  laiit  year's  budget  deal 
set  us  on  the  wiong  course  with  the 
wrong  choices  and  the  wrong  priorities. 
It  is  true  that  ev  en  if  my  amendment 
today  is  adopted,  extra  funds,  however, 
win  not  be  made  available  for  meeting 
priority  domestic  needs  yet.  Before 
extra  funds  can  bje  made  available,  we 
need  to  change  tl^  new  budget  statute 
that  cape  discretionary  spending. 

The  legislation  {Senator  Simon  and  I 
Introduced  will  dp  just  that.  Our  bill 
would  permit  Congress  to  shift  funds 
f^m  among  various  Federal  siwnding 
categories  which  iwlll  allow  us  to  real- 
ize future  saving*  from  defense  spend- 


ing   and 
needs. 


addresi 


pressing    domestic 


Last  year's  law,  in  the  name  of  budg- 
et reform,  established  a  supermajorlty 
vote  to  take  money  from  defense  and 
spend  it  in  the  nondefense  area,  in  the 
domestic  programs.  If  you  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  and  you  want  to  use  some 
of  that  money,  as  I  would  like  to  in 
this  amendment,  in  order  to  provide 
child  care  or  clean  up  the  environment, 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  Budget  Act 
you  need  60  votes  in  order  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
even  with  60  Senators,  if  60  Senators 
agreed  to  the  shift  from  defense  to 
nondefense,  the  law  still  subjects  all 
the  programs  in  the  Increased  category 
to  an  across-the-board  cut. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  it  is 
very,  very  hard  to  cut  defense  and  ter- 
minate funding  for  wasteful  programs 
like  the  B-1  bomber  and  use  part  of 
these  savings  for  underfunded  pro- 
grams that  work,  such  as  Head  Start, 
WIC,  maternal  and  child  health  grants 
and  other  investments  in  children.  It 
does  not  mean  we  will  have  more  budg- 
et discipline. 

What  incentive  Is  there  to  search  out 
and  realize  savingrs  In  one  area  if  there 
is  no  way  to  use  any  of  those  savings 
for  any  other  priority? 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  Sen- 
ator Simon  and  I  Introduced  solves  the 
problem  with  two  modifications  to  the 
Budget  Act.  First,  it  permits  Congress 
to  exceed  the  budget  cap  in  any  cat- 
egory if  and  only  if  the  increase  is  off- 
set by  a  reduction  in  another  category. 
Congress  may  make  such  transfer  by  a 
simple  majority  vote;  not  60  votes,  a 
simple  majority  vote.  Second,  the  bill 
we  have  introduced  says  there  will  be 
no  across-the-board  reductions  if  off- 
sets are  provided. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  overall 
spending  blueprint  in  current  law. 
Overall  discretionary  spending  would 
not  change.  But  we  will  be  able  to 
make  the  choices  we  were  elected  to 
make. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  President 
Bush  asked  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  move  forward  aggrressively  on  the 
domestic  front.  Those  were  his  words. 
The  American  people  are  also  asking  us 
to  deal  on  the  domestic  front  with  the 
health  care  crisis,  the  recession,  drugs, 
crime,  infrastructure,  children,  and  the 
other  challenges  here  at  home.  They 
believe  we  can  give  priority  to  these 
crises  without  raising  taxes  by  finding 
savings  elsewhere  in  the  budget.  They 
are  right.  But  we  need  a  system  that 
lets  us  make  those  transfers  when  we 
find  them. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
with  Senator  Simon  shifts  budget  prior- 
ities. If  it  is  adopted,  we  will  need  to 
follow  up  with  legislation  to  reform  the 
budget  process,  to  enable  the  shifting 
of  those  priorities. 

I  hope  the  Senators  who  support  our 
efforts  to  shift  priorities  will  support 
this  amendment  and  support  our  ef- 
forts to  change  the  budget  rules  that 
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stop  us  from  moving  forward  effec- 
tively on  the  real  priorities  that  face 
America. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  hopes  that  the  Senate  will 
clearly  state  its  desire  to  move  ahead 
with  more  help  on  the  domestic  front 
and  that  we  see  a  means  of  doing  that 
by  not  increasing  the  deficit.  We 
should  be  cutting  the  defense  budget, 
and  taking  part  of  those  savings  and 
spending  them  on  the  domestic  side 
and  using  the  other  half  of  the  cut  in 
defense  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

This  amendment  would  allow  us  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  spend  more  on 
very  high  priority  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
propound  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  time  of  the  opponents  to  the 
amendment. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  ad- 
vise the  manager  of  the  amount  of 
money  his  amendment  would  transfer 
from  defense  to  domestic  discretionary 
accounts? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  In  1992.  the  defense 
amount  would  be.  in  budget  authority, 
5.9  and  in  outlays  2.7;  1993.  outlays  4.4; 
1994.  5.2;  1995.  5.5;  1996,  5.8.  Half  to  do- 
mestic, half  to  lower  deficits. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
very  sympathetic  to  what  he  is  seeking 
to  do  here  this  morning.  This  amend- 
ment will  transfer  funds  out  of  the  De- 
fense Department  account  into  various 
domestic  discretionary  spending  ac- 
counts. We  have  done  that  at  other 
times  in  other  years. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  that  in  making  their  final  alloca- 
tions. But.  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
said  yesterday,  in  arriving  at  these 
agreements  with  the  administration  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  to  put  ourselves 
on  the  path  to  reducing  overall  spend- 
ing, we  have  to  make  some  agreements 
that  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  with. 

We  cannot  have  everything  our  way 
all  the  time,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
said. 

While  I  am  very  sjrmpathetic  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  urging  this  body  to  do 
today  and  although  I  would  like  very 
much  to  not  only  accommodate  him 
but  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment, 
that  is  just  simply  not  possible  because 
we  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement 
with  the  administration.  In  that  agree- 
ment, we  agreed  to  certain  caps  on  all 
spending  in  discretionary  accounts,  in- 
cluding domestic  spending,  and  in  de- 
fense spending. 

We  further  agreed  you  would  not  be 
able  to  transfer  funds  between  these 
two  accounts  as  we  had  done  in  prior 
years.  And  we  are  compelled  today — 
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unless  this  body  wishes  to  reverse  It  by 
a  60-vote  margin — to  carry  out  that 
agreement. 

As  I  said,  I  wish  it  could  be  other- 
wise. I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftom  New  Jersey  makes  a  clear  and 
compelling  case  for  transferring  these 
funds  from  defense  into  these  very 
worthwhile  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start.  In  the  view 
of  this  Senator  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grams actually  need  additional  funding 
and,  have  much  more  to  do  with  na- 
tional security  and  much  more  to  do 
with,  certainly,  national,  economic, 
and  Social  Security;  aind  in  the  longrun 
will  protect  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try much  more  than,  perhaps,  spending 
billions  of  doUaxs  on  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  a  B-1  bomber,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  used  in 
his  illustration. 

But  that  is  just  not  going  to  be  pos- 
sible if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  solemn 
agreement  that  we  made  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  fall  of  last  year. 
So,  Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  violate  section  601(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  result  in 
spending  in  a  discretionary  appropria- 
tions category  excess  of  the  cap  for 
that  category  under  section  601(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act,  as  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

At  the  conclusion,  when  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back  I  will  raise  the  ap- 
propriate point  of  order  pursuant  to 
the  Congrressional  Budget  Act.  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  I 
raise  it  reluctantly.  I  wish  it  were  oth- 
erwise. But  we  have  entered  into  a  sol- 
emn agreement  here,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  side  of  the 
proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  4V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  respect  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said  about  the  solemn 
budget  agreement  last  year  that  locked 
everyone  in  concrete  for  the  next  5 
years,  regardless  of  what  events  occur 
in  the  world. 

Since  that  solemn  agreement,  we  had 
a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  not  only  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  weaponry,  but 
also  changed  the  geopolitical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  region  so  that  in 
fact  it  is  an  arg\mient  for  reduced  de- 
fense spending. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  massive  naval 
forces  offshore.  The  war  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  having  land-based 
forces.  And  we  will  continue  to  have 
access  in  the  region,  which  is  another 
argument  for  why  we  can  reduce  de- 
fense spending  by  a  greater  amount 
than  envisioned  last  October,  which  il- 
lustrates the  other  point,  which  is  that 
times  change. 


The  Senate  and  the  Congress  should 
not  lock  itself  into  an  agreement  for  5 
years  that  it  cannot  change,  notwith- 
standing changes  in  the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  with  25,000 
kids  getting  measles  because  they  can- 
not be  immunized  in  this  country;  with 
Head  Start  providing  services  to  only 
25  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
and  WIC  to  about  60  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible population;  with  countless  thou- 
sands of  low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies across  this  country  that  want  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  but  can- 
not because  they  do  not  have  enough 
money— Mr.  President,  things  change. 
Times  change.  You  cannot  afford  to 
lock  yourself  into  a  budget  agreement 
that  was  decided  in  a  room  with  about 
10  people  in  the  room  and  say  there 
will  be  no  changes  in  that  agreement. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
register  the  Senate's  opinion  that  the 
priorities  in  the  budget  agreement  last 
year  we  do  not  agree  with.  We  want 
less  defense  spending  because  of  the 
changes  in  the  world,  and  we  want 
more  spending  on  the  domestic  front. 
And  we  want  more  deficit  reduction. 

The  real  irony  here  is  we  have  the 
Budget  Committee  making  a  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  cuts  the  budget 
deficit  too  much.  What  is  the  Budget 
Committee  supposed  to  do,  if  not  cut 
the  budget  deficit? 

I  appreciate  the  points  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  accept  them,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
if  he  desires  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this,  be- 
cause the  budget  process  is  about  prior- 
ities. Our  priorities  in  this  Nation 
ought  to  be.  No.  1,  getting  that  deficit 
down;  and  No.  2,  doing  something  about 
this  problem  of  education.  In  fiscal 
year  1949,  we  spent  9  percent  of  our 
budget  on  education.  Today  we  are 
spending  3  percent  of  our  budget  on 
education. 

This  amendment  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction.  The  agreement  was  an 
agreement  that  I  voted  against.  It  says 
you  have  to  have  60  votes.  But  it  is  not 
any  violation  of  the  agreement  to  go 
ahead. 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  agree- 
ing to  the  60-vote  provision,  but  it 
takes,  as  I  understand  it,  60  votes.  Let 
us  set  the  right  kind  of  priorities.  Let 
us  not  just  drift  into  the  future. 

That  is  what  the  Bradley  amendment 
calls  for,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  30  seconds 
remaining. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman?  When  the  chairman 
makes  his  point  of  order,  I  will  then, 
pursuant  to  section  904,  move  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act. 

If  we  are  going  to  delay  this  vote, 
will  he  assure  that,  in  order  to  move  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  I  could  be  on  the 
floor  when  he  makes  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment because  it  will  transfer  unneces- 
sary spending  flrom  the  Defense  budget 
into  domestic  programs  that  are  in 
need  of  more  funding  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  help  those  who  have  been 
hurt  by  the  recession.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  puts  more  money  into 
those  areas  where  the  needs  are  great- 
est and  goes  further  than  last  year's 
deficit  reduction  package  in  reducing 
our  national  debt. 

I  opposed  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment, in  large  part,  because  the  new 
budget  rules  prohibit  transferring 
money  from  one  part  of  the  budget  to 
another.  At  the  time,  I  expressed  my 
concern  about  the  impact  this  rule 
change  would  have  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient's  ability  to  respond  to  unan- 
ticipated problems.  By  requiring  a  60- 
vote  super  majority  to  transfer  money 
from  one  account  to  another,  we  find 
ourselves  today  in  a  position  where  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  no  longer 
work  its  will. 

We  have  a  major  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts right  now.  The  economy  is  in 
a  deep  recession,  unemployment  is  al- 
most 10  percent,  and  people  are  suffer- 
ing. And  the  pain  of  the  recession 
hasn't  been  limited  to  the  Northeast. 
So  far,  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  absolutely  nothing.  Today,  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  something.  I  per- 
sonally don't  think  it  goes  far  enough, 
but  at  least  it's  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  Bradley  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  2-percent  reduction  in  the 
Defense  budget  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years,  roughly  $30  billion.  The  savings 
would  be  divided  evenly  between  deficit 
reduction  and  funding  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs.  The  extra  money 
will  help  fund  those  programs  like  un- 
employment benefits  and  job  training 
that  need  more  money  in  a  recession 
without  jeopardizing  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

Simply  stated,  there  are  savings  that 
can  be  made  in  the  defense  budget.  The 
administration  has  requested  about 
$25.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years  for 
the  B-2  Stealth  bomber.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  B-2  program  will 
be  $65  billion,  or  $860  million  for  each 
of  the  76  planes  the  Air  Force  plans  on 
buying.  This  would  make  the  B-2  the 
most  expensive  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tem ever  built.  Notwithstanding  the 
budget  deficit  and  the  large  number  of 
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defenses  such  as  the   Patriot  system 
rather  than  pursuing  SDI. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  say  much  more 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  B-2  and 
SDI  Programs  but  I  will  save  that  for 
the  debate  on  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  For  now  let  me  simply  con- 
clude by  saying  cuts  can  be  made  in 
the  defense  budget  by  abandoning  the 
B-2  and  reducing  the  SDI  Program. 
This  would  be  an  extremely  prudent 
means  of  saving  money  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  national  security  in  any 
way. 

Shortly  after  this  vote,  the  Senate 
will  take  up  consideration  of  the 
Simon  amendment.  While  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  need  to  cut  unnecessary 
defense  spending,  I  am  reluctant  to  cut 
that  spending  in  difficult  economic 
times  if  that  money  is  not  put  to  other 
uses  that  benefit  people  and  regions 
hurt  by  the  recession.  That  is  why  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  but  support  the 
Bradley  amendment  which  cuts  defense 
spending  and  channels  a  portion  of  that 
cut  to  domestic  needs  that  are  critical 
to  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. The  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  9  minutes  and  20  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  he  can  move  to  waive  the 
point  of  order.  We  will  then  stack  the 
vote  to  occur  after  the  12:15  vote  on  the 
McConnell  amendment;  this  issue  we 
will  return  to  at  11:45. 

I  might  make  just  two  or  three 
points  in  response  to  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  No.  1,  the  budget  agree- 
ment itself  does  not  fence  off  defense 
and  discretionary  spending  accounts 
for  the  full  5  years  of  the  agreement. 
The  ability  to  move  funds  between  the 
defense  accounts  and  the  domestic  dis- 
cretionary accounts  will  return  after 
only  3  years  of  the  budget  summit 
agreement. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  3-year  pro- 
hibition between  moving  funds  back 
and  forth  between  the  defense  account 
and  the  domestic  discretionary  ac- 
count. 

You  can  cut  defense  spending  under 
the  budget  agreement.  If  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  movers  of  this  amendment 
to  seek  to  reduce  the  deficit,  they  can 
do  so  simply  by  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment,  later  on  today  I  am  ad- 
vised will  offer  one  or  perhaps  two 
amendments  to  do  just  that — to  reduce 
the  deficit  further  by  cutting  defense 
spending  below  the  caps.  And  I  have 
supported  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  at  least  one  of  his 
amendments  in  the  budget  agreement. 

This  budget  agreement  is  not  an  in- 
flexible   agreement.    It    can    be    over- 
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turned  by  60  Senators,  voting  to  over- 
turn a  particular  section  of  the  budget 
agreement.  In  particular  this  section 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
defense  and  domestic  discretionary,  or 
between  the  defense  and  the  inter- 
national affairs  section  of  the  budget 
or  between  domestic  discretionary  and 
the  international  affairs  section  of  the 
budget. 

So  it  can  be  overturned.  It  is  not 
something  that  is  chiseled  in  stone,  but 
it  simply  takes  a  supermajority  to  do 
it,  a  majority  of  60  Senators  to  over- 
turn the  budget  agreement. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  I  had  had  my  way 
in  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement, 
these  fences  would  not  have  been  erect- 
ed between  defense  and  domestic  dis- 
cretionary, but  we  cannot  have  our 
way  at  all  times.  The  guiding  principle 
behind  the  budget  summit  agreement 
was  to  reduce  the  deficit  itself,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  the  administation's  co- 
operation in  moving  in  that  direction 
was  to  erect  these  fences  for  a  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
want  to  yield  back  all  of  the  time  of 
the  opponents,  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  601(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  I  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  904  of  the  Budget  Act,  I 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  waive  is  debatable.  There  is  1 
hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  willing  to  yield  back  his 
time  on  the  waiver.  In  that  event,  I 
will  be  willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  of  the  time  on  the  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  in  the  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Budget  Act  waiver  take  place  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  McConnell  amendment  this  after- 
noon, and  if  the  Senate  votes  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  that  the  vote  on  the 
Bradley  amendment  take  place  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  on  waiving  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  outcome,  but  I  hope, 
if  the  Budget  Act  is  waived,  that  we 
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might  have  5  minutes,  equally  divided, 
to  describe  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  In  the  event  the  Budg- 
et Act  Is  waived,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
certainly  accommodate  that  wish  and 
can  yield  time  off  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  read  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  the  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim. 

I  will  refrain  from  that.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  who  I 
understand  wishes  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  82 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  82. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
DEFicrrs 

On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  flgTire  by 
S2,700,000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  decrease  the  flgxire  by 
S4.400.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S5.200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,900,000,000. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


On  page  7,  line  13,  decrease  the 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  15,  decrease  the 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  21,  decrease  the 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  23,  decrease  the 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  6.  decrease  the 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  8,  decrease  the 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  15,  decrease  the 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  decrease  the 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  25,  decrease  the 
$8,900,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  1.  decrease  the 
$13,900,000,000. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  that  does  not  vio- 
late the  agreement  but  gets  to  a  No.  1 
priority  in  this  Nation,  and  that  is,  it 
would  reduce  the  budget  authority  for 
defense  spending  by  2  percent.  I  point 
out  that  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  has  suggested  that 
we  have  a  10-percent  cut  each  year  in 
defense  spending  for  5  years  and  that 
we  would  still  have  a  strong,  flexible 
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defense  to  deal  with  an  Iraq-type  situa- 
tion. This  does  not  call  for  that.  It 
calls  for  only  a  2-percent  reduction. 

I  point  out  also,  after  World  War  n, 
we  reduced  defense  spending  90  percent 
in  3  years.  No  one  is  suggesting  any- 
thing like  that.  We  could  argue  that  we 
got  into  difficulty  in  Korea  because  we 
had  an  excessive  cut  in  defense.  But 
there  is  a  huge  difference  between 
where  we  are  now  and  that  90-percent 
cut  in  defense. 

Where  have  we  been  in  1991  dollars  on 
defense  spending  in  the  cold  war?  If  we 
take  out  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  look 
at  the  cold  war,  we  will  see  that  we 
have  had  an  average  of  $235  billion  in 
1991  dollars  on  defense  spending.  Now 
that  the  cold  war  is  over,  what  are  we 
spending?  $290  billion.  It  is  just  totally 
Irrational,  and  much  of  it  is  for  exotic 
things  that  have  absolutely  no  rel- 
evancy to  the  kind  of  a  threat  posed 
today. 

For  at  least  12  years,  and  probably 
longer,  we  have  been  debating  the  B-1 
bomber  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
How  many  B-1  bombers  were  used  in 
the  Middle  East?  Not  a  single  one,  be- 
cause it  is  impractical. 

I  think  a  fundamental  question  is 
what  is  the  great  threat  facing  this  Na- 
tion today?  Is  it  a  security  threat  or  is 
it  a  threat  to  our  economy?  I  suggest 
any  rational  analysis  suggests  that  it 
is  the  threat  to  our  economy. 

Let  me  just  go  over  a  few  statistics 
with  my  colleagues.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  have  shifted  on  when  we  list 
Interest  now,  we  ordinarily  mean  net 
interest  instead  of  gross  Interest.  What 
is  the  difference  between  net  interest 
and  gross  Interest?  We  subtract  the  in- 
terest earned  by  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  and  the  other  trust  funds 
before  we  list  interest.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  we  spent  $74  billion  on  interest. 
This  fiscal  year,  we  will  spend  some- 
where between  £287  and  S290  billion  on 
interest.  The  fastest  growing  item  in 
the  budget  by  far  is  Interest.  It  is  a 
massive  welfare  program,  taking  trom 
people  of  limited  means,  giving  it  to 
the  more  fortunate  and  particularly 
now  the  more  fortunate  beyond  our 
borders. 

While  the  budget  agreement  limited 
spending  somewhat,  frankly,  we  have 
not  faced  up  to  this  in  either  political 
party.  The  deficit  this  year,  according 
to  CBO  estimates,  is  $371  billion.  It  is 
an  astronomical  figure.  We  have  to  get 
ahold  of  this  thing.  I  think  we  should 
ask  ourselves  long  term — the  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is 
one  who  has  done  more  long-term 
thinking  than  most  Members  of  this 
body,  to  his  credit— where  do  we  go 
long  term  if  we  do  not  get  hold  of  this 
deficit? 

Starting  about  the  year  2003,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  retiring. 
Starting  at  the  year  2010,  a  great  many 
people  will  be  retiring.  This  is  not  the- 
ory. These  are  people  who  are  alive 


today.  We  are  now  heavily  dependent 
on  Social  Security  funds  to  buy  our 
bonds.  At  that  point,  we  will  have  one 
of  three,  and  only  three,  decisions  to 
make:  No.  1.  we  can  significantly  re- 
duce Social  Security  retirement  pay- 
ments, and  we  know  how  politically 
popular  that  would  be;  or.  No.  2,  we  can 
dramatically  increase  taxes,  and  we 
know  how  politically  popular  that 
would  be;  and  the  third  option  is  to 
print  more  money.  That  is  the  politi- 
cally easy  way  out,  and  that  is  where 
we  are  drifting  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  have  to  stop  it.  It  is  why  I  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget  unless  there  Is  a  60- 
percent  vote  of  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary. 

We  are  in  jeopardy,  and  this  amend- 
ment says  simply  let  us  reduce  budget 
authority  for  defense  by  2  percent. 
That  is  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senator  Bradley  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  this  amendment  is  defeated  when  we 
stack  votes,  then  I  will  be  offering  a 
second  amendment  for  a  1-percent  cut. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  5  minutes  on  each  side  when  I 
present  that  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  that 
amendment  after  this  one  at  the  time 
we  stack  the  votes.  A  little  com- 
plicated, but  I  think  the  Parliamentar- 
ian understands  the  thrust  of  what  I 
am  doing,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  opposition  from  Senator 
Sasser  or  Senator  EHdmenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Dlinois  has  requested  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  event  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Senate,  he  be  at  that 
point  recognized  to  offer  a  second 
amendment  described  as  a  1-percent 
cut  in  remarks  just  made,  and  that  on 
that  second  amendment  5  minutes  be 
allocated  in  favor  and  5  minutes 
against,  and  that  the  vote  occur  on 
that  second  amendment  at  that  time. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  wishes  to  do, 
following  the  vote  on  his  amendment 
to  reduce  defense  spending  by  2  per- 
cent, should  that  amendment  be  unsuc- 
cessful, then  the  Senator  wishes  to  in- 
troduce his  amendment  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending  by  1  percent  and  have 
debate  for  a  period  of  time  on  the  1-per- 
cent amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  right.  Just  5 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  SASSE^R.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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I  was  in  Eastern  Europe  just  last 
year  and  met  with  the  defense  min- 
isters in  a  number  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  They  told  me  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  existed  only  on  papers.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  a  military  alliance  at 
all;  it  was  totally  ineffectual.  They 
were  going  to  exclude  Soviet  troops 
from  their  borders  just  as  rapidly  as 
they  could.  They  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Soviets 
should  war  break  out  In  Europe. 

This  Is  what  I  was  told  In  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 

This  modest  amendment,  if  It  were  to 
be  adopted  by  this  body,  would  still 
leave  defense  spending  above  the  cold 
war  average  by  1996. 

Now,  what  are  we  arming  against? 
The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  dissolved.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  on  the  brink  of  anarchy. 
Yet  we  are  still  spending  these  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  for  defense. 

I  would  look  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell, for  his  views  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.  General 
Powell  recently  said  that  he  sees  no 
threat  looming  in  the  next  5  years  that 
would  require  an  immediate  and  im- 
mense deployment  like  that  that  oc- 
curred In  conjunction  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  even  following  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  defense  establishment  at 
the  end  of  the  5  years  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  itself,  we  would 
still  have  the  capability  to  deploy  the 
same  military  force  as  we  deployed  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield  following  that 
25  percent  reduction. 

General  Powell  lamented,  and  I  quote 
him,  "I'm  running  out  of  demons.  I'm 
running  out  of  villains.  I'm  down  to 
Castro  and  Kim  Il-song."  Those  are  the 
two  villains  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  points  to  now.  No 
longer  do  we  have  to  spend  $300  billion 
to  ward  off  the  evil  empire  that  is  col- 
lapsing before  our  very  eyes,  and  we 
are  concerned  to  some  extent  because 
of  the  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  the  Simon  amendment 
would  require  no  additional  changes  in 
the  mJlitary  personnel  force  structure 
beyond  those  that  were  recommended 
In  the  President's  budget.  The  Simon 
amendment  would  make  the  savings  by 
freezing  funding  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  at  least  year's  level. 
The  President  proposes  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion for  the  so-called  star  wars  or  stra- 
tegic defense  Initiative. 

The  Simon  amendment  would  save  $2 
billion  out  of  star  wars  alone.  So  if  we 
hear  argument  or  debate  this  morning 
that  if  the  Simon  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed you  are  going  to  see  wholesale  per- 
sonnel cuts  In  the  military  establish- 
ment, I  say  that  Is  not  necessary.  That 
argument  is  simply  fallacious. 


These  defense  reductions  are  minor 
in  the  Simon  plan.  They  would  focus 
largely  on  research  and  development 
accounts,  and  on  procurement  ac- 
counts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator fl-om  Illinois  brings  us  a  worth- 
while amendment.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  when  it  comes  to 
a  vote  on  the  floor. 

There  will  be  opponents  to  the 
amendment.  I  assume  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
join  us  shortly  to  speak  In  opposition. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  First,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee.  I  ap- 
plaud his  leadership.  He  has  been  a  su- 
perb chairman.  This  is  one  of  the  exam- 
ples where  he  has  shown  courage.  I 
really  appreciate  it. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
eight  minutes  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  not  be  using  any- 
where near  that  amount  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Presiding  Officer.  Let  me  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  assure  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  I  will  not  be 
using  the  48  minutes  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
asking  for  $290  billion  for  the  military. 
That  Is  the  maximum  amount  allowed 
in  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money.  To  put  It  In  per- 
spective. It  is  half  again  as  much  as  we 
are  proposing  to  spend  on  all  the  dis- 
cretionary domestic  programs  alto- 
gether. What  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
is  asking  us  to  consider  today  is  wheth- 
er or  not  this  much  money  is  needed 
given  the  new  realities  In  the  world 
and  also  the  very  serious  budget  con- 
straints that  we  are  operating  under. 

Mr.  President,  for  decades  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  have  fought  the 
cold  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  the  So- 
viet Union  I  fully  appreciate  why.  Over 
the  course  of  the  1980's,  we  doubled-  the 
Pentagon's  budget  in  response  to  a  pre- 
sumed growing  Soviet  threat.  The  na- 
ture of  the  threat  was  debatable. 

But  now  it  Is  undebatable.  That 
threat  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  Albert 
Einstein  said,  in  a  somewhat  different 
context  today,  it  Is  a  different  world 
today. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  was  formally  dis- 
solved in  March.  The  Berlin  Wall  has 
come  down.  Vaclav  Havel  is  President 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Lech  Walesa  is  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  Poland.  We 
live  In  a  very  different  world  today. 

But  the  budget  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  administration  for 
the  military  does  not  respond  to  these 
new  realities.  Half  of  our  budget,  over 
half  according  to  Pentagon  estimates, 
$160  to  $170  billion,  goes  toward  defend- 
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ing  Western  Europe  agrainst  a  war  or  a 
threat  of  a  war  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
pouring  $170  billion  into  a  defense 
against  a  pact  that  no  longer  exists, 
preparing  for  a  war  that  is  never  going 
to  be  fought.  There  is  no  more  East  and 
West  Germany.  It  is  one  Germany.  It  is 
a  different  Elastern  Europe.  The  Soviet 
economy  is  in  shambles.  It's  leadership 
is  different.  This  budget  simply  makes 
no  sense  given  these  new  realities. 

To  go  on,  Mr.  President,  there  is  just 
too  much  waste  In  this  budget  with  the 
kind  of  fiscal  constraints  that  we  are 
dealing  with.  The  administration  re- 
quests $4.8  billion  to  build  four,  only 
four.  Stealth  bombers,  B-2  bombers. 
This  obscenely  expensive  plane  is  de- 
signed to  carry  nuclear  bombs  to  be 
dropped  on  Soviet  targets.  It  was  a 
marginal  and  dubious  proposition  at 
best  in  an  age  of  missiles.  Now  it  is  an 
absurd  anachronism.  The  list  of  obso- 
lete weapons  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  money  is  being  fool- 
ishly spent  not  only  in  Europe.  For  ex- 
ample, S9  billion  is  being  spent  to  keep 
50,000  soldiers  and  55,000  dependents  In 
Japan.  A  lot  has  changed  since  1947, 
not  the  least  of  which  Japan  has  be- 
come a  powerful  economic  nation  with 
its  own  strong  economy,  and  is  more 
than  able  to  defend  itself. 

The  question  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  amendment  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  in  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Sen- 
ator l^om  Tennessee,  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong  de- 
fense; we  are;  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  strong  military;  we 
must.  We  have  seen  how  the  military 
can  perform  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  spend  money  in  a  de- 
fense budget  which  is  based  upon  un- 
necessary expenditures  for  a  cold  war 
that  simply  does  not  exist  any  longer. 

Given  the  structure  of  the  budget 
agreement  struck  last  year  every  dol- 
lar not  spent  on  defense  will  be  used  for 
deficit  reduction.  I  submit  that  today 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  SI 
out  of  every  $5  we  spend  is  on  deficit 
reduction.  We  are  no  longer  able  to 
plant  our  seed  com.  We  are  eating  it  up 
with  the  debt. 

I  submit  that  this  proposal  by  the 
Senator  trom  Illinois,  is  an  important 
step,  albeit  a  small  step,  toward  begin- 
ning to  reduce  that  deficit  and  thereby 
tree  up  dollars  to  fight  wars  in  this 
country. 

I  want  us  to  flght  a  war  against 
drugrs.  I  want  us  to  flght  a  war  against 
homelessness.  I  want  us  to  invest  in 
our  own  people.  And  most  important  of 
all,  Mr.  President,  I  want  us  to  ensure 
that  our  real  national  security  will  be 
based  upon  our  economic  strength.  A 
secure  and  strong  community  is  one 


where  people  have  jobs,  where  we  in- 
vest in  education,  where  there  is  health 
care,  where  there  is  transportation, 
where  there  is  child  care,  where  small 
businesses  can  make  a  go  of  it,  where 
we  have  family  farms,  where  every 
child  in  our  country  can  grow  up 
dreaming  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  real  national  security. 

I  believe  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  proposed  today  in  his  amend- 
ment is  important.  It  is  a  2-percent  cut 
In  the  Pentagon  budget.  That  is  such  a 
small  step.  It  is  a  modest  step.  But  I 
hope  other  Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  join  us  today  in  this  first  small 
step  so  that  tomorrow  we  can  take  a 
much  bigger  step. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  charged  against  both  sides 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  expedite  this,  I  am  going  to  srield 
back  all  but  5  minutes  of  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  Senator  yields 
back  all  but  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  question  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  said  as  a  teacher  for  over  20  years 
that  the  Federal  budget  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage about  what  our  priorities  are,  and 
about  how  we  distribute  the  costs  and 
the  beneflts  within  American  society. 
It  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  blueprint  as  we  develop  our 
13  annual  appropriations  bills. 

Most  debates  on  the  Federal  budget 
reflect  profoundly  differing  visions 
about  where  we  should  go  as  a  nation. 
But  this  year  we  are  faced  with  a  new 
reality.  Profoundly  constrained  by  the 


spending  caps  contained  in  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  we  are  unable  to 
only  offer  modest  program  changes  in 
this  democratically  crafted  package 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  has  labored  so  hard  to  put 
together. 

I  am  concerned  that  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement  hamstrings  our  ability  to 
govern.  During  the  course  of  the  last  10 
years  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  real- 
ly abandoned  a  far-reaching  signiflcant 
debate  about  priorities,  about  defense 
and  social  spending,  about  guns  versus 
butter.  Instead  now  what  we  have  done 
is  boiled  the  debate  down  to  an  argu- 
ment about  how  a  stick  of  butter  is  to 
be  divided. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  heartbreaking 
to  see  citizens  in  our  country  who  tes- 
tify before  our  committees  and  to 
know  that  under  this  budget  agree- 
ment that  if  we  provide  money  for  stu- 
dents to  have  accessibility  to  higher 
education  we  will  not  have  the  money 
for  the  Women  and  Children  Program. 
K  we  commit  funding  for  the  Women 
and  Children  we  might  not  have 
enough  for  the  Head  Start  Program. 

It  is  just  simply  outrageous  to  see 
groups  of  people  pitted  against  one  an- 
other. I  argue  today,  Mr.  President, 
that  until  we  challenge  two  propo- 
sitions, proposition  No.  1  that  we  need 
$300  billion  for  the  military,  and  propo- 
sition No.  2,  that  we  cannot  apply  pro- 
gressivity  to  the  Income  Tax  Code  of 
our  country,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
fashion  a  visionary  budget  which  will 
lead  our  Nation  forward. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  29  reflects  5-year  spending 
priorities  which  differ  In  several  impor- 
tant ways  from  the  President's  budget 
proposed  in  February.  Again,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  budget  which  is  so 
draconian  in  social  cuts  that  it  was 
only  able  to  gamer  89  Republican  votes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  do  much  better  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  makes  no 
attempt  to  focus  on  the  37  million 
Americans  with  no  health  insurance 
whatsoever.  Instead  it  proposes  cutting 
$25  billion  over  5  years  in  Medicare 
which  will  affect  34  million  Americans 
in  our  coimty.  I  maintain  that  today 
with  all  of  my  heart  we  cannot  and  we 
must  not  try  and  balance  this  budget 
on  the  backs  of  those  who  are  the  most 
vulnerable  citizens  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  President's  budget  cuts  are  in 
mortgage  credit,  ground  transpor- 
tation, social  services,  health  care, 
education,  and  job  training  but  there  Is 
more  for  Federal  law  enforcement  in- 
cluding prisoners  and  prosecutors.  I  do 
not  want  to  belittle  the  importance  of 
Federal  enforcement  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  if  we  do  not  Invest 
in  our  children  when  they  are  young, 
we  are  going  to  pay  the  price  over  and 
over  again  with  high  rates  of  illiteracy, 
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est payments  and.  as  a  result,  we  are 
essentially  paralyzed  by  this  legacy; 
and  now  are  in  a  position  of  laboring, 
and  sometimes  even  cowering  and 
sweating,  to  try  and  meet  basic  human 
needs. 

Prevented  from  making  choices 
about  the  folly  or  the  wisdom  of  these 
kinds  of  economic  policies.  Congress 
has  instead,  I  think,  focused  on  elabo- 
rate procedural  safeguards.  Gramm- 
Rudman  here.  Gramm-Rudman  there. 
We  have  tried  to  resolve  procedurally 
what  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  re- 
solve politically. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  budget 
resolution  that  I  will  be  voting  on  as  a 
new  Member  of  this  body.  This  Is  a  dif- 
ficult choice  for  me.  Should  I  follow 
the  advice  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
argued  that  I  should  not  let  the  perfect 
be  the  enemy  of  the  good,  and  that  I 
should  swallow  hard  and  vote  for  a 
budget  which,  despite  the  hard  work  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  falls  short  of 
being  a  visionary  road  map  about 
where  we  need  to  go  as  a  nation.  If  we 
are  to  be  strong,  and  whole,  and  vital, 
and  fair,  and  just.  Or  should  I  oppose 
this  resolution,  even  though  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  have  la- 
bored mightily  to  produce  it  in  protest 
against  the  budget  process  and  a  budg- 
et product  that  I  know,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  is  seriously  flawed? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
my  final  decision  will  be,  but  this  is 
what  I  do  know:  I  do  know  that,  to  use 
an  old  Yiddish  proverb,  "You  cannot 
dance  at  two  weddings  at  the  same 
time."  I  do  know  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  clean 
up  the  environment  and  have  a  credible 
energry  policy,  and  invest  in  health 
care,  and  invest  in  children.  In  edu- 
cation, and  make  the  kind  of  capital 
investments  that  we  need  to  do  to  be 
strong  economically,  unless  we  break 
away  from  a  budget  that  has  been  so 
narrowly  construed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  eventually 
get  serious  about  being  able  to  make 
the  cuts  we  need  to  make  in  the  mili- 
tary budget,  so  we  have  a  strong  de- 
fense but  have  a  new  definition  of  na- 
tional security,  and  Invest  back  into 
our  economy  and  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  begin  to  overturn  what  was  the 
most  regressive  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  last  50  years— the  1981  tax  cut— and 
move  toward  a  system  of  progressive 
taxation,  so  we  have  the  revenue  but 
we  do  not  tax  the  working  people,  and 
we  have  fair  taxation  where  people  on 
the  top  pay  their  fair  share. 

I  will  continue,  regardless  of  how  I 
vote  on  this,  to  protest  and  to  object  to 
this  straitjacket  process.  It  Is  seriously 
flawed.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  admire  the 
work  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee — and  we  have  talked 
about  this  personally,  and  I  really  ap- 


preciate what  he  has  done — this  is 
going  to  be  as  difficult  a  decision  as  I 
have  had  to  make  in  my  3  months  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi"om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  floor.  Does  he  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  amendment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  for  just  one  moment.  Mr. 
President.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  He  Is  on  the  floor 
now. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  we  can  reserve  time. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  disposition  of  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment this  afternoon  there  be  10  min- 
utes of  debate  on  the  Simon  amend- 
ment No.  82,  which  Is  the  amendment 
that  cuts  2  percent  from  defense,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Republican  manager  of  the  resolution, 
and  that  after  those  10  minutes  are 
consumed  or  yielded  back  the  Senate, 
without  intervening  debate,  proceed  to 
vote  on  or  In  relation  to  the  Simon 
amendment  No.  82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  might 
object,  let  me  state  to  the  chairman  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
with  him. 

Frankly,  as  the  Senator  knows  and 
the  Senate  knows,  the  armed  services 
people,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  are  at  John  Tower's  memorial 
ceremony.  We  could  not  go  because  of 
this  business,  but  they  went.  Frankly, 
I  want  to  make  sure  both  Sam  Nunn 
and  John  Warner  are  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  whether  they  want  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  discuss  this 
Issue.  I  am  not  suggesting  they  must. 

I  do  not  think  I  want  to  agree  that 
we  only  have  5  minutes  under  those 
circumstances.  If  the  Senator  can 
phrase  It  In  such  a  way  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  can  use  addi- 
tional time  off  the  resolution.  It  is  all 
right  with  me.  You  can  do  5  and  5.  But 
do  not  at  this  point  lock  out  others 
who  might  want  to  talk  to  that. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  is  true  for  the 
Bradley  amendment.  I  have  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  resolution  and  I  intend  to 
yield  a  lot  back,  as  I  told  you.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  need  a  little  lead  there 
for  the  military  people  to  see  if  they 
want  to  talk  on  that  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
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This  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

Prefatory  to  propounding  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  Intend  to  mod- 
ify it  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  yield 
time  off  of  the  resolution  if  there  is 
need  for  additional  debate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Good. 

TtME-UMrPATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  I  would  now  pro- 
pound the  unanimous-consent  request 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  disposition  of  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  this  afternoon  there  be 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  the  Simon 
amendment  No.  82,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Republican  man- 
ager of  the  resolution,  and  that  after 
those  10  minutes  are  consumed  or 
yielded  back  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Simon 
amendment  No.  82,  not  precluding  the 
right  of  the  managers  on  either  side  to 
yield  additional  time  off  the  resolution 
for  debate  on  the  Simon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  we  are 
going  to  work  this  out,  because  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Simon  wants  to  know 
with  certainty  what  event  will  precede 
him.  and  then  he  will  be  next.  Other 
than  setting  a  time  certain  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  McConnell  amendment 
or  any  amendments  to  it,  we  have  not 
yet  set  a  time  certain  for  the  Bradley 
amendment,  but  only  that  it  would  fol- 
low that  event.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  that  the  order  of 
voting  as  I  have  it  at  this  time  would 
be  the  McConnell  amendment  to  be 
voted  upon  at  12:15;  after  the  McCon- 
nell amendment  is  disposed  of  there 
would  then  ensue  a  vote  on  the  Bradley 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  We 
have  not  yet  set  a  time  or  procedure 
for  a  vote  on  the  Simon  amendment 
which  would  be  the  next  amendment  in 
order  of  introduction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  ask  the  chairman  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct.  Senator  Bradley 
Intends  to  move  to  waive  the  point  of 
order.  Before  that  vote  occurs,  whether 
it  is  up  or  down  or  tabling,  or  what- 
ever, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  can 
yield  time  off  the  resolution  to  debate 
that,  can  he  not?  I  did  not  agree  that  I 
could  not. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yield  time  off  the  reso- 
lution to  debate  the  Bradley  motion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  have  not  de- 
bated the  Bradley  proposal  to  change 
the  budget  agreement  of  last  year.  I 
want  to  do  that.  It  is  the  same  reason- 
ing I  had  before.  That  is  a  defense  issue 
plus  whether  we  are  violating  the 
agreement  issue.  I  want  to  do  that 
after  asking  the  defense  leaders  here  if 
they  want  to  participate  in  that. 
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Mr. 
done. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Just  so  I  am  not  pre- 
cluded, I  would  then  not  object  to  this. 
As  I  read  it,  I  can  debate  at  length,  al- 
though I  do  not  intend  to,  the  Bradley 
motion  before  it  occurs,  because  there 
is  no  time  certain  in  it  and  I  have  not 
agreed  for  the  Senate  to  take  away  my 
opportunity  to  yield  off  the  resolution. 
As  long  as  that  is  understood,  it  is  all 
right  for  me  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment the  Senator  has  just  talked 
about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  now  be  in  a  posture  to  take  the 
Brown  amendment,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  call  it 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7« 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  honey  price 

support  program) 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  76. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  76. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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line  1.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  2. 

4.  line  3. 
4.  line  4, 


4.  line  7, 
4.  line  8. 
4.  line  9. 


4.  line  10, 


line  11. 


4.  line  14. 


4.  line  15, 


4.  line  16, 


line  17, 


line  18, 


decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease 

the  figure  by 

decrease 

the 

figure  by 

5, 


line  24, 
line  25. 


On  page 
$51,000,000. 

On  page 
$41,000,000. 

On  page 
$35,000,000. 

On  page 
$37,000,000. 

On  page 
$39,000,000. 

On  page 
$49,000,000. 

On  page 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line 
$36,000,000. 

On  page 
$36,000,000. 

On  page 
$27,000,000. 

On  page 
$27,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  12, 
$26,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  13, 
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5.  line  21.  decrease  the  figure  by 
5.  line  22.  decrease  the  figure  by 
5.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
decrease  the  figure  by 
decrease  the  figure  by 
17,  line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 

17.  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
16,  decrease  the  figure  by 

line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 

18,  line  2,  decrease  the  figure  by 
18.  line  3,  decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 
decrease  the  figure  by 


17, 


$26,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  22.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$26,000,000. 

18.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 


.  decrease  the  fig\u«  by 

,  decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 

decrease  the  figure  by 

,  decrease  the  figure  by 


On  page 
$26,000,000. 

On  page  40.  line  21 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  40.  line  22 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  5. 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  6. 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  14, 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  15.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  16.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  19.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  20.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,000,000. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  suggest  there  are  al- 
ternatives for  us  in  this  budget  process. 
As  all  of  our  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
the  budget  deficit  last  year  was  S220 
billion — an  astounding  figure — that  im- 
poses an  enormous  burden  that  I  know 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  concerned 
about.  But  the  fact  is  that  burden  has 
not  been  reduced  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  risen. 

The  latest  estimate  indicates  the  def- 
icit this  fiscal  year  may  rise  as  high  as 
$371  billion  and  perhaps  go  even  higher. 
The  fact  is,  for  all  our  labors,  all  the 
hard  work,  this  deficit  is  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

How  do  you  deal  with  that?  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
both  parties  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  or  it  will  swallow  up  not 
only  our  future  but  the  future  of  our 
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children  and  our  grandchildren.  I  dare 
say  every  Member  of  this  body  under- 
stands that  andjagrees  we  have  to  face 
up  to  it.  I 

The  President  proposed,  in  what 
must  be  considared  a  modest  step  but 
at  least  a  step,  fhat  we  limit  increases 
in  spending  to  2j6  percent  this  year  and 
we  do  something  very  unusual:  We  spe- 
cifically identify  programs  of  low  pri- 
ority and  eliminkte  them. 

Does  that  sopnd  unusual?  Perhaps 
not  to  the  American  people.  They  un- 
derstand in  domg  their  own  budgets 
Bo  be  willing  to  set  pri- 
Inate  those  things  that 


that  they  have 
orities  and  elii 
are  low  prioritie 
That  does  not| 
President    proj 
eliminated  in  tl 
He  identified  3,i 
that  would  be 
ourselves,  as  w4 


surprise  anyone.  The 
ised  237  programs  be 
^is  coming  fiscal  year. 
73  projects  specifically 
Eliminated.  Let  us  ask 
bring  this  important 
budget  to  the  fldor,  how  many  of  those 
programs  have  qeen  eliminated.  Out  of 
237,  how  many  hbs  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee decided  to  terminate? 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
does  not  terminite  any  of  the  237  pro- 
grams the  President  mentioned:  not  a 
single  one.  Not  one  of  them  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Our  Budget  Committee  has  included 
language  that  u|^es  the  appropriations 
committees  to  review  these  programs 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and  hope- 
fully can  be  made,  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

In  the  last  decade,  as  deficits  have 
skjrrocketed  in  this  country,  we  have 
only  eliminated  three  basic  programs, 
and  two  of  them  were  primarily  name 
changes.  The  oni  \  that  really  was  elimi- 
nated, revenue  sharing,  was  money 
that  was  spent  1  ly  somebody  else.  This 
body  and  the  I-  ouse.  the  other  body, 
will  not  receive  a  gold  medal  for  budg- 
et balancing.  W(»  are  not  in  the  Olym- 
pics in  that  category,  and  no  one  has 
suggested  that  v<  e  enter. 

The  fact  is  thiit  we  have  the  highest 
deficit  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  the  highesl)  deflcit  of  any  country 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Of  the  3,573  Projects  the  President 
recommended  mat  the  next  budget 
eliminate,  our  tjudget  does  not  specify 
a  single  one.  Will  the  trend  continue?  I 
hope  not.  I  do  mot  think,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  that  it  can.  I  do  not 
want  the  day  to  pass  without  this  body 
having  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  at 
least  one  progra^  elimination. 

that  is  what  we  bring 
to  the  floor.  Tie  Brown-Reld  amend- 
ment suggests  tfie  elimination,  that  is 
of  the  honey  program, 
say,  "Hank,  you  can't 
honey  program?"  My 
guess  is  that  i^iost  Americans  would 
not  believe  we  lave  a  honey  program, 
or  if  they  do  believe  we  have  a  honey 
program,  they  n  ight  suspect  it  did  not 


the  termination 
Now  some  will 
be  serious.  The 


deal  with  the  product  of  bees,  but 
something  else. 

But  yes,  we  do  have  a  program  called 
the  honey  program.  K  we  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  honey  program,  we  cannot 
eliminate  anything.  My  guess  is  most 
Americans  would  think  the  only  reason 
we  have  a  honey  program  is  to  show  we 
have  a  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  the  honey  program?  It  Is  a 
program  that  loans  money  to  maintain 
high  prices  on  honey.  There  are  5,500 
active  participants,  and  next  year  they 
will  sting  the  taxpayers  for  $49  million, 
net  cost.  Let  me  repeat  that.  We  have 
a  program  that  artificially  maintains 
the  price  of  honey  at  a  level  higher 
than  it  would  be.  Those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  consumers  have  to  be  hor- 
rified by  this  kind  of  philosophy. 

I  simply  say  that  this  body  has  an  op- 
portunity to  specifically  identify  at 
least  one  program.  I  think  if  we  can 
eliminate  this  one,  we  can  come  back 
and  eliminate  more.  Any  journey,  in- 
cluding the  journey  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, has  to  start  one  step  at  a  time. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is:  it  is  a 
step  toward  eliminating  the  most 
crushing  deficit  burden  any  nation  has 
had  to  face.  The  way  we  do  it  is  one 
step  at  a  time,  one  program  at  a  time, 
one  project  at  a  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  passes,  and 
I  believe  it  will  pass,  we  will  come  back 
and  try  to  do  another  and  another  and 
another,  because  America's  future  has 
to  be  in  setting  priorities  and  reducing 
the  waste. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  progrram. 
The  program  stings  the  American  tax- 
payer for  $49  million  next  year.  We  can 
save  that  money.  And  we  can  save  the 
taxpayers  money  on  this.  It  stings  the 
American  consumer  by  providing  high- 
er prices  for  honey  than  the  market- 
place would  provide.  It  stings  our  trade 
deflcit  by  replacing  American-produced 
honey  in  our  market,  in  our  own  mar- 
ket, with  imported  honey. 

The  reason  the  imported  honey 
comes  in  and  takes  the  American  mar- 
ket is  because  we  artificially  pay  the 
price  of  honey,  and  what  it  does  is  it 
guarantees  the  foreign  companies  can 
sell  their  product  below  our  price  in 
the  heart  of  America,  in  the  heart  of 
the  greatest  agriculture  country  in  the 
world.  We  are  No.  1  in  agriculture.  We 
produce  more  agriculture  products,  of 
better  quality  and  greater  volume, 
than  any  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  yet  honey  is  pegged  at  a 
price  where  we  cannot  even  compete. 

I  do  not  mean  we  cannot  compete  in 
foreign  markets,  where  you  have  the 
expense  of  shipping  it  overseas.  I  mean 
we  cannot  even  compete  in  our  home 
market  because  of  this  program.  Why 
do  we  have  to  have  the  program?  What 
is  the  justification  for  it?  I  hope  the 
people  who  believe  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  destroys  our  market,  that 
costs  the  taxpayers  money,  and  gouges 
the  consumer,  will  come  to  the  floor 
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and  tell  us  why  we  have  to  have  this 
kind  of  program. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  vote  so  the 
American  people  can  see  who  supports 
this  kind  of  waste.  Does  someone  really 
contend  that  bees  are  going  to  go  on 
strike  or  that  bees  in  America  cost 
more  than  bees  in  China?  This  program 
is  an  example  of  the  ludicrous  kind  of 
spending  this  Nation  has  gotten  into.  I 
believe  America  needs  to  face  up  to  it. 
I  believe  the  American  taxpayer  wants 
to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  concern  over  the  deflcit  does  not 
reside  only  in  one  party.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  joined  me  in  this 
amendment.  And  just  as  this  amend- 
ment is  bipartisan,  I  believe  the  con- 
cern over  reducing  the  deficit  of  this 
Nation  is  bipartisan.  I  believe  the  con- 
cern over  eliminating  wasteful,  shame- 
ful programs  that  imposes  burdens  on 
American  consumers  and  taxpayers  is 
bipartisan. 

I  hope,  when  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  men  and  women  of  this 
body  will  send  a  clear  message  that  not 
only  the  time  has  come  to  end  the 
honey  program,  but  the  time  has  come 
to  end  programs  of  this  ilk. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  15  minutes  of 
my  time,  and  yield  back  the  remainder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  has  that  right. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  Brown  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  them  on  the  floor  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  that  it  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  might  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
in  accordance  with  that  request. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Conmilttee. 

I  rise  this  morning  to  talk  specifi- 
cally about  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. But  prior  to  the  time  I  make 
some  formal  remarks,  I  will  simply  ask 
for  a  clarification  of  the  ramifications 
of  this  amendment.  I  hope  those  who 
are  deciding  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
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ment  will  pay  close  heed  to  the  an- 
swers of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In 
this  regard  because  I  think  It  is  an 
issue  that  really  has  to  be  addressed 
carefully. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is 
it  his  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment will  preclude  agriculture  from 
pursuing  any  legislation  until  the  sav- 
ings required  in  this  amendment  are 
realized? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing; that  the  amendment,  as  offered 
proposes  savings  that  would  be  made 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The  Ag- 
riculture Committee  could  be  pre- 
cluded from  moving  any  spending  legis- 
lation until  the  savings  had  been  made. 
If  the  committee  attempted  to  move 
any  legislation  which  did  not  achieve 
some  measure  of  net  savings,  then  that 
legislation  could  be  subject  to  a  60-vote 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
spond further,  is  it  his  understanding 
the  action  would  have  to  be  not  only 
precipitated  but  completed  prior  to  the 
time  any  additional  action  by  the  com- 
mittee could  be  taken? 

In  other  words,  simply  for  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  take  the  action 
may  not  be  enough.  The  Congress 
would  have  to  act;  and  the  President 
would  then  have  to  sign  into  law  what- 
ever savings  would  have  to  be  realized 
in  order  for  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  function  in  a  normal  fashion;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  that  clarification, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  very  critical  one. 
We  are  not  only  going  after  the  honey 
program  per  se  but  we  are  telling  Con- 
gress, look,  until  the  Senate  acts,  until 
the  House  acts,  until  the  President 
signs  that  particular  action  into  law. 
agriculture  is  going  to  be  frozen  out. 
They  are  not  going  to  have  any  ability 
with  which  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

So  I  appreciate  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  even  though  I 
differ  with  him,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  people  to  understand  the 
procedural  consequences  of  voting  for 
this  amendment.  The  fact  is  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee in  all  of  its  jurisdiction  from  being 
allowed  to  perform  the  duties  that 
have  been  legislated  and  required  of  it 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  So  it  is  not  only  a  proce- 
dural issue,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
substantive  issue  that  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Let  me  talk  specifically  to  the 
amendment  itself.  The  significance  of 
the  beekeeping  industry  to  the  rest  of 
agriculture  frankly  is  often  overlooked 
and  maligned.  It  even  happens  from 
time  to  time  here  on  the  floor.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  vital  to  American  agri- 
culture. 


Government  has  supported  the  price 
of  honey  since  1950  by  providing  mar- 
ket price  stability  to  honey  producers 
to  encourage  them  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient honeybee  populations  to  polli- 
nate important  agricultural  crops. 

More  than  140  cultivated  crops  either 
require  or  are  benefited  by  bee  polli- 
nation, including  millions  of  acres  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  oilseeds,  and  legume 
seed  crops. 

Pollination  provided  by  honeybees 
has  increased  in  importance  to  farmers 
in  recent  years  as  urbanization  and 
other  pressures  on  the  environment 
have  reduced  availability  of  other  nat- 
ural pollinators. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  that  I 
hope  people  understand.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  Pollination  provided  by  honey- 
bees has  increased  in  importance  be- 
cause of  urbanization  and  other  pres- 
sures on  the  environment  that  have  re- 
duced the  availability  of  other  polli- 
nators. Other  pollinators  are  not 
around  anymore. 

If  we  do  not  preserve  this  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  the  natural  process, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
some  artificial  ways  to  do  it.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Do  we  begin  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  artificial  methods  or  do  we  use  the 
natural  methods  that  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  ages?  The  United  States 
recognizes  this  need,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  recognition  has  created  a  very 
marginal  program  in  terms  of  costs  in 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  frankly,  is  a  net 
importer  of  honey  today.  While  we  im- 
port honey,  we  cannot  import  polli- 
nation. A  vast  majority  of  pollination 
is  provided  free  to  the  public  through 
the  random  movement  of  bees.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  public  pay  for 
this  pollination  through  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  keep  the  pollination  services 
available. 

A  study  last  year  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity placed  the  value  added  to  polli- 
nated crops  by  the  U.S.  honeybee  at 
$9.7  billion.  We  are  talking  about  a  $125 
million  program  that  benefits  U.S. 
conunerce  at  a  level  of  $9.7  billion  last 
year,  according  to  Cornell  University. 

Although  we  have  slightly  older  fig- 
ures than  that  available  to  us,  the  fact 
is  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is 
even  more  than  that  today.  The  ratio 
of  value  added  is  $9.7  billion  to  the  $41 
million  cost  of  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested, we  get  a  $237  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  country.  Next  year,  with  a 
decrease  in  program  costs  to  $25  mil- 
lion, this  ratio  will  almost  double.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  programs 
can  say  that,  but  that  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  this  program  since  it  started. 
For  every  dollar  we  invest  you  can 
count  on  $237  back. 

Bee  culture  is  practiced  throughout 
the  United  States  in  areas  of  widely 
different  types   of  climate  and  flora. 


Beekeepers  move  their  bee  colonies  30 
times  or  more  a  year,  from  several 
miles  to  several  thousand  miles,  to  pro- 
vide pollination  services  or  increase 
honey  production. 

Consumers  benefit  indirectly  from 
the  honey  program  because  of  its  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  sufficent  honeybee 
colonies  so  that  many  important  food 
and  fiber  crops  are  pollinated.  An  esti- 
mated 15  percent  of  the  plant-derived 
portion  of  the  human  diet  comes  from 
plants  dependent  on  or  benefited  by  in- 
sect pollination.  Much  of  the  beef  and 
dairy  products  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  produced  from  the  insect 
pollinated  legumes;  about  one  third  of 
the  human  diet  is  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  insect  pollinated 
plants. 

The  value  of  honeybees  as  pollinators 
far  exceeds  the  value  of  honey  and 
beeswax  produced.  That  is  the  impor- 
tant point  to  remember.  If  all  people 
were  thinking  about  was  honey,  it 
would  be  one  thing.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  $9.7  billion  return 
on  investment  through  pollination  that 
exists  throughout  the  country  and, 
frankly,  within  our  economy.  However, 
for  most  beekeepers  the  receipts  of 
honey  and  beeswax  sales  exceed  the 
fees  received  for  pollination  services. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  get  pollination 
service  fees  very  frequently. 

Honeybees  also  provide  benefits  for 
home  gardens,  orchards,  and  natural 
ecosystems.  If  the  price-support  pro- 
gram is  withdrawn  or  reduced,  the  sup- 
ply of  honeybee  colonies  will  clearly  be 
jeopardized,  and  much  U.S.  agriculture 
that  depends  upon  pollination,  frankly, 
is  going  to  be  devastated  by  it.  Honey 
production  provides  the  incentive  for 
beekeepers  to  maintain  strong  colonies 
of  bees  during  the  many  months  of  the 
year  that  bees  are  not  involved  in  com- 
mercial pollination. 

The  honey  price  support  program  has 
enabled  beekeepers  to  continue  oper- 
ations and  provide  vital  pollinating 
services  while  also  assuring  consumers 
of  a  stable  supply  of  nutritious  honey 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Any  decline  in  the  number  of  honey- 
bee colonies  that  may  result  from 
changes  in  the  honey  program  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  number  of  honeybees 
available  for  pollination.  Of  the  most 
concern  will  be  pollination  of  those  ag- 
ricultural crops  that  require  large  con- 
centrations of  bees  for  commercial 
crops.  It  is  unlikely  that  areas  where 
these  crops  are  grown  contain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wild  bees,  other  polli- 
nating insects,  or  honeybees  managed 
by  local  beekeepers  to  provide  ade- 
quate pollination  without  the  assist- 
ance of  commercial  beekeepers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  how  much  time 
has  been  allocated  for  this  amendment? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  controls  36  min- 
utes in  opposition. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Since  I  see  ii(  >  other  Senators  at  this 
time,  I  will  coi  itinue  briefly.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  a  1  of  the  time  because  I 
know  that  several  others  do  intend  to 
speak. 

While  some  :armers  do  maintain  a 
small  number  (f  honeybee  colonies  to 
pollinate  their  crops,  it  is  unlikely 
that  large  producers  of  field  crops 
would  have  thd  expertise,  labor,  cap- 
ital, investmen  ,,  or  bee  pasture  needed 
to  permanentl3  maintain  large  num- 
bers of  honeybje  colonies.  Some  who 
criticize  the  progrram  point  to  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  that  con- 
cluded that  the  program  is  not  needed 
to  ensure  croi  pollination.  However, 
there  were  serious  flaws  in  the  argu- 
ments for  discontinuing  the  loan  pro- 
gram. GAO  lool:ed  only  at  the  benefits 
of  honeybees  fr(  (m  pollinating  crops  for 
producers  that  provide  cash  rent  and 
overlooked  th«  benefits  to  wildlife, 
home  gardenen .  the  environment  and 
other  agricultural  producers  who  do 
not  pay  rent  for  pollution 

In  summary,  the  honey  program  has 
undergone  exteinsive  revisions  in  the 
last  two  farm  bl  Us.  In  the  1985  farm  bill 
the  loan  rate  for  honey  was  reduced  at 
a  rate  of  5  peicent  a  year.  The  1990 
farm  bill  froze  the  loan  rate  at  53.8 
cents  per  pound  but  lessened  the  bene- 
fits producers  r(  iceive  by  increasing  the 
price  at  which  1  hey  are  able  to  redeem 
honey  that  is  u  ider  loan.  The  result  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
dropped  from  $.00  million  in  1988  to  a 
projected  cost  )f  $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  That)  is  a  decline  of  75  per- 
cent over  the  ^psice  of  5  years.  Since 
1985  the  volume  of  stocks  being  held  by 
the  Commodiy  Credit  Corporation  has 
dropped  from  118  million  pounds  to  2.2 
million  at  the  p  resent  time. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

What  we  have  left  is  a  honey  program 
that  has  been  cut  down  to  its  bare 
bones.  The  effect  can  be  seen  in  the 
honey  industry  today.  Despite  the  im- 
portance of  bed  colonies,  the  number 
has  been  decliiing.  Since  the  peak  in 
1947  to  5.9  mi  lion,  the  number  has 
dropped  to  the  i  nost  recent  estimate  of 
3.2  million  colonies,  based  on  bee- 
keepers with  5  c  r  more  colonies. 

The  decline  ii  colonies  is  connected 
to  the  decline  ;n  the  price  for  honey. 
Since  1981,  the  average  price  of  honey 
has  declined  fi-sm  a  record  63.2  cents 
per  pound  to  at  out  50  cents  per  pound, 
larely  due  to  the  declining  support 
price. 

Meanwhile,  tie  costs  of  honey  pro- 
duction have  been  rising.  Honey  pro- 
ducers also  are  facing  increasing  com- 
petition fi-om  imports  of  honey  ft-om 
countries  such  las  China.  Even  though 
the  program  has  been  cut  to  very  low 
levels,  it  is  still  necessary  to  help  cope 
with  these  and  ( tther  threats. 

In  addition  t>  dealing  with  massive 
cuts  In  their  sipport  program,  honey 
intHiucers  are  struggling  with  two 
mites  which  an  devastating  the  indus- 


try, and  no  viable  control  measures  are 
available  at  this  time.  To  add  to  these 
problems,  the  Africanized,  or  so-called 
killer  bees  have  arrived  in  southern 
Texas.  As  the  industry  deals  with  the 
economic  impact  of  these  threats,  now 
is  a  poor  time  to  make  other  changes 
that  will  threaten  the  industy's  sur- 
vival. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
danger  posed  by  the  Africanized  bee. 
The  Africanized  bee  is  generally  not 
agressive  when  forraglng,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely aggressive  and  unpredicable  in 
the  defense  of  its  hive.  Studies  show 
that  the  Africanized  bee  reacts  10  times 
more  severely  than  the  European  bee 
when  its  hive  is  threatened. 

The  costs  to  beekeepers  to  maintain 
nonaggrressive  colonies  through  breed- 
ing programs  will  be  substantial.  If 
there  is  not  a  viable  honey  industry, 
there  will  not  be  enough  beekeepers 
available  to  provide  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense to  control  the  invasion  of 
Africanized  bees.  As  a  result,  the  costs 
of  containing  the  invasion  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  without 
beekeepers,  will  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  loan  program. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  arguments 
that  honey  producers  are  well  off,  tes- 
timony from  a  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity entomologist  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  showed  that  most 
commercial  beekeepers  are  operating 
at  a  loss.  The  commercial  beekeepers 
are  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  The 
average  yields  per  colony  do  not  allow 
a  return  on  investment,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  reasonable  salary. 

Beekeeping  supplies  and  equipment 
costs  are  rising  at  or  higher  than  the 
inflation  rate.  Even  with  the  program 
commercial  beekeepers  are  losing  $4 
for  every  colony  they  operate.  The  pro- 
gram represents  20  percent  of  their  in- 
come. Without  that  beekeepers  would 
be  losing  even  more  money. 

The  decline  of  commercial  bee- 
keepers has  increased  in  recent  years. 
If  we  continue  to  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port program  many  commercial  bee- 
keepers are  going  to  face  a  similar 
fate. 

You  have  heard  or  you  will  hear  that 
the  program  benefits  only  a  few.  But 
the  beekeepers  who  participate  in  the 
program  are  precisely  the  ones  who  are 
commercial  operators.  Everyone  with 
an  apple  tree  in  their  backyard  is  not 
operating  a  fruit  orchard.  Likewise, 
not  everyone  with  a  bee  colony  is  a 
commercial  beekeeper. 

Roughly  5,300  commercial  beekeepers 
who  participate  in  the  honey  board 
programs  account  for  99  percent  of  the 
honey  produced  in  the  United  States. 

You  have  also  heard  that  honey  pro- 
ducers are  receiving  large  payments. 
Keep  in  mind  that  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum loan  benefit  cap  of  $250,000,  a  bee- 
keeper must  have  at  least  16,000  colo- 
nies producing  more  than  1.6  million 
pounds  of  honey  and  employ  16  to  20 


full-time  workers.  According  to  the 
honey  board,  only  eight  producers — we 
are  not  talking  percentage  here,  eight 
producers,  people  somewhere  in  the 
country — meet  that  description.  Over 
half  the  producers  who  participate  in 
the  program  receive  less  than  $5,000. 

Keep  in  mind  the  1990  farm  bill  re- 
duces the  maximum  benefit  a  producer 
can  receive  to  $100,000  in  the  next  3 
years.  The  average  commercial  oper- 
ation is  only  2,400  colonies.  The  most 
an  operation  of  that  size  may  receive 
from  a  program  is  half  the  maximum 
loan  benefit  amount. 

Also  keep  in  mind  that  beekeeping  is 
extremely  labor  intensive.  The  average 
commercial  operation  with  2,400  colo- 
nies is  supporting  a  family  and  at  least 
3  full-time  employees;  $125,000  may 
sound  like  a  lot  to  one  person,  but  it  is 
not  when  it  is  spread  over  the  entire 
cost  of  the  operation  that  supports  at 
least  three  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  there  are 
others  who  want  to  speak.  Let  me  sum- 
marize. There  are  three  reasons  why  I 
hope  everybody  understands  the  rami- 
fications of  this  amendment  and  will 
defeat  it. 

First,  it  stops  all  of  agriculture  in  its 
tracks. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  with  a  $9.7  bil- 
lion contribution  to  the  economy,  a 
237-to-l  ratio  of  benefit  to  cost. 

And,  three,  you  are  talking  about  a 
very  minute  and  very  Important  part 
of  agriculture  that  is  so  successfully 
served  by  a  minor  investment  of  $25 
million,  what  amounts  to  a  couple  of 
seconds  worth  of  spending  in  the  entire 
overall  annual  Federal  budget. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  know  the 
time  goes  back  to  Senator  McConnell 
at  15  of. 

Does  the  Senator  need  time  before 
the  McConnell  amendment? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Far  be  it  for  me  to 
allocate  time  here,  but  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  says  15  of  the  hour 
Senator  McConnell  has  the  floor  on 
the  McConnell  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  change  that  now. 
That  is  the  next  amendment  we  will 
vote  on.  But  the  Senator  can  have  time 
later  in  opposition.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  McConnell  amend- 
ment is  scheduled  under  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  to  be  taken 
up  15  minutes  before  the  hour.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  amendment  or  dis- 
position of  that  amendment,  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  will  be  taken  up  next. 
But  the  Brown  amendment  would  be 
concluded  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
amendments  already  placed  on  the  cal- 
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endar  by  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  use  the  time  between  now  and 
15  of,  to  say  to  the  Senators  who  are 
not  here — and  that  is  understandable — 
but  those  Senators  that  have  an  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  defense  spend- 
ing level  as  agreed  to  in  the  economic 
simunit  and  currently  planned  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  the  United 
States  should  know  the  following:  Once 
we  have  disposed  of  the  McConnell 
amendment,  there  will  be  three  amend- 
ments in  a  row  that  will  address  the 
defense  numbers  for  the  years  1991  and 
1992  and  thereafter. 

The  Bradley  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  defense  spending  by  $7.1  bil- 
lion, that  is,  below  the  5-year  plan  that 
the  economic  summit  agreed  to,  and 
that  is  in  the  budget. 

Senator  Sdkon  has  two  amend- 
ments— one  would  reduce  it  by  2  per- 
cent in  1992  which  is  $5.2  billion  in 
budget  authority,  $5.2  billion  reduc- 
tion, and  that  would  be  followed  some- 
time thereafter  by  a  1-percent  reduc- 
tion which  is  a  $2.3  billion  reduction. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  is  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  Mexico  can  arrange  addi- 
tional time  if  somebody  wants  to  argue 
against  these  amendments.  If  they  do 
not,  obviously,  we  are  going  to  expe- 
dite this,  and  I  will  take  only  a  few  mo- 
ments and  yield  so  we  can  get  on  with 
voting. 

If  Senators  wanted  to  have  a  few 
minutes  to  state  their  reason  for  op- 
posing this,  I  hope  they  will  contact  us 
so  we  can  make  arrangements.  Other- 
wise, we  will  not  have  very  much  time. 
We  want  to  finish  this  resolution  to- 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  McConnell 
amendment  with  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided,  15  minutes  per  side. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry? Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  on  the  Brown 
amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous  consent  was  to  go  to 
McConnell  amendment  for  what  period 
of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes,  equally  divided,  at  which 
time  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  McCon- 
nell amendment. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  At  that  time,  is  there 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
to  what  business  we  would  turn  to 
next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  an  additional 
amendment,  also  indicated  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  Business  on  the  first  page,  and 
the  Senator  would  have  to  be  yielded 
time  to  talk  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  What  is  the  disposition 
of  the  Brown  amendment?  What  is  the 


posture  of  the  Brown  amendment  that 
would  begin  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  current  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, it  would  be  stacked  and  taken  up 
again  after  the  Bradley  and  Simon 
amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  sisk  unanimous-con- 
sent to  be  able  to  speak  on  the  Brown 
amendment  after  the  other  amend- 
ments have  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  ask  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  not  object,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
order  of  business  will  be  the  McConnell 
amendment,  and  after  it  is  disposed  of, 
then  we  proceed  to  the  Bradley  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  and  there 
may  be  additional  debate  on  that  if  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  wishes 
to  take  time  off  the  bill  to  debate  the 
Bradley  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
Bradley  motion,  we  move  then  to  a 
Simon  amendment,  and  there  may  be 
additional  time  for  debate  on  that  if 
the  distinguished  ranking  member 
wishes  to  take  time  off  the  bill. 

Following  that,  we  would  move  back 
to  the  Brown  amendment. 

And  may  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  at  the  present 
time  on  the  Brown  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  proponents  has  expired.  The  op- 
ponents have  approximately  28  minutes 
remaining  on  the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  opponents  have  28 
minutes  remaining  and  I  assume  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota will  be  speaking  in  opposition  to 
the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  The  chairman  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  10  minutes,  if  I 
might,  out  of  the  28  minutes.  I  just 
want  to  be  certain,  after  having  come 
to  the  floor,  to  address  the  Brown 
amendment,  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  at  some  point. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  assume  I  will  be  in 
control  of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
Brown  amendment. 

I  would  be  pleased  to,  at  that  time,  in 
the  proper  sequence  of  events,  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Might  I  further  inquire 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

I  have  another  amendment  that  is  on 
the  list.  I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into 
a  time  agreement  on  that  if  that  would 
help  expedite  matters.  If  not,  I  would 
be  happy  to  proceed  under  the  order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  a 
Conrad  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion. We  would  welcome  a  time  limita- 
tion on  that. 

Could  I  suggest  15  minutes,  equally 
divided? 


Mr.  CONRAD.  If  we  could  agree  to  20 
minutes,  equally  divided,  that  would 
certainly  be  fine.  If  we  can  do  it  less, 
that  would  be  all  the  better. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Could  the  Senator  en- 
lighten us  on  the  subject  of  his  sense- 
of-the-Congress  amendment? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Yes.  The  sense  of  my 
amendment  simply  is  that  because  of 
events  since  we  entered  into  the  sum- 
mit agreement  last  year  the  deficit  is 
once  again  burgeoning.  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  sense-of-the-Congress  amend- 
ment that  we  direct  the  leadership  and 
the  President  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing boards  this  year  to  prepare  a  plan 
that  would  be  presented  to  us  next  year 
about  how  we  deal  with  the  tremen- 
dous slippage  that  has  occurred  since 
the  time  we  put  the  budget  sunmiit 
into  place  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  the  Senator  is  proposing  20 
minutes  equally  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment he  just  described.  Did  he  also  in- 
clude a  unanimous  consent  for  him  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  Brown 
amendment? 
Mr.  CONRAD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  off  the  bill. 

First  we  ought  to  finish  this  so  the 
Senator  can  have  his  time.  We  are 
talking  on  Senator  McConnell's  time. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  into  a 
habit  at  all  of  having  unanimous  con- 
sents for  Senators  to  speak  for  a  time 
certain  when  there  is  time  on  the 
amendment  that  can  be  yielded  by  the 
managers.  We  put  this  in  the  budget 
process  to  have  some  order.  The  chair- 
man Indicated  that  he  will  give  you  10 
minutes  of  his  20. 

I  will  say,  if  it  does  not  work  out,  I 
will  give  the  Senator  10. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  This  is  fine. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request,  so 
long  as  that  part  is  dropped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  modify  his  unanimous-consent 
request  in  accordance  with  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  parliamentary  inquiry.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest now,  we  seek  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  request  wherein  20 
minutes  will  be  consumed  on  the  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  trom  North  Dakota,  to 
be  equally  divided. 
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The  PRESrorilG  OFFICER.  Correct. 

Mr.  CONRAD  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  the  understanding  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Will  give  me  10  minutes 
on  the  Brown  aitiendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  ,Ves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  modifl  id? 

Mr.  McCONlJELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDE  'IG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kenti;cky. 

Mr.  McCONNpLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
cussion which  Dccurred  for  the  last  5 
minutes  be  eq  lally  charged  to  both 
sides  on  the  Mc<  lonnell  amendment. 

The  PRESmiMG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  a  o  ordered. 

Is  there  objec;ion  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request '  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  mtums  to  consideration 
of  the  McConne  1  amendment,  the  time 
being  equally  cl  arged  to  both  sides. 

AME  JDMENT  NO.  80 

McCONNllLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
ami  indment  is  not  com- 
plicated. We  aie  dealing  here  with  a 
budget  resolutian,  which  is  obviously 
the  priorities  ought  to 
be  for  this  country.  The  McConnell 
amendment  asks  the  Senate  to  choose 
between  feedini:  children  and  allocat- 
ing funds  in  ne  tt  year's  budget,  public 
funds,  tax  funds ,  to  continue  paying  for 
campaigns  for  Resident  of  the  United 
States 

The  checkoff  for  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund  brings  in  ap- 
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proximately  $3C 
timated  under 


up  to  $50  million.  That  is  a  lot  of 
Mr.  President;  it  could 
startup    funds    for    the 


school  lunches, 
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million  a  year,  and  es- 
this  budget  resolution 


Program. 


million  American  chil- 


dren under  12  g)  hungry.  This  is  one  in 


participation   in   the 
Program   is   associ- 
in   achieve- 
and  reduced  absentee- 
Fewer  than  half  of 
nationwide  that  offer  lunch 


imi  rovements 


children.  Studies  show 
school  lunches  receive 
one-third  to  on  !-half  of  their  daily  nu- 
trients from  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.   President 
School 
ated   with 
ment  test  scor^ 
ism  and 
the  schools 
also  offer 

Our   Nation'! 
that  now  goes 
to  television 
that  we  call 
conventions, 
candidates  witli 
ify  for  Federal 

So  the  prlori^es 
seem  to  be 
hance  feeding 
do  we  want  to 
that  has  been 
by  virtually 


children   need   money 

to  political  campaigns. 

to  week-long  junkets 

national  nominating 

to  numerous  fringe 

agendas,  who  can  qual- 

natching  funds. 

here,  Mr.  President, 
.  Do  we  prefer  to  en- 
I^ograms  for  children,  or 
Continue  with  a  program 
thoroughly  discredited 
everybody  who  has  studied 


it,  except  by  a  group  we  are  familiar 
with  called  Common  Cause. 

Walter  Mondale  has  said,  "There 
have  been  so  many  loopholes  written 
into  the  law  that  it  holds  the  whole 
thing  up  to  ridicule."  That  was  Mon- 
dale speaking  on  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign system. 

The  notion  hais  been  propounded  that 
the  checkoff  does  not  cost  anybody 
anything.  Twenty  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans—a distinct  minority— roughly 
one-fifth  of  those  filing  their  income 
tax  returns,  check  the  box  diverting 
tax  dollars  to  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  system.  The  notion  has  been 
put  forward  that  it  somehow  does  not 
cost  anything.  Well,  it  does  cost  some- 
thing. It  diverts  those  funds,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, away  from  other  programs,  there- 
by denying  the  remaining  80  percent 
their  right  to  spend  that  money  on 
something  else;  it  designates  that 
money  and  takes  it  away  from  existing 
programs. 

One  of  the  programs  I  am  suggesting 
today  just  might  enjoy  a  higher  prior- 
ity, just  might  be  more  important  to 
the  Senate,  than  funding  national  con- 
ventions every  4  years,  or  campaigns 
for  President  of  the  United  States— 
that  is,  feeding  hungry  children. 

I  think  most  Americans,  grlven  this 
choice,  would  conclude  that  it  is  more 
important  to  feed  hungry  children  than 
to  provide  money  for  the  political  con- 
ventions every  4  years. 

The  other  notion  that  has  been  put 
forward  is  that  the  checkoff  somehow 
replaces  special  interest  money.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  we  now  know,  hav- 
ing studied  the  way  the  system  has 
worked,  it  has  only  spawned  a  pro- 
liferation of  special  interest  money  in 
the  Presidential  campaign.  In  fact, 
spending  is  out  of  control. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  qualified  ex- 
perts that  the  spending  in  the  Presi- 
dential race,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
race  with  spending  limits  and  public  fi- 
nance, escalated  50  percent  from  1984  to 
1988—50  percent.  That  is  in  the  race 
which  is  supposed  to  have  spending 
limits. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  congressional  sys- 
tem, where  there  are  no  spending  lim- 
its, spending  is  going  down.  Not  only 
are  we  squandering  tax  dollars,  we  are 
also  having  no  impact  at  all  on  reduc- 
ing spending. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
the  Presidential  system  is  a  regulatory 
disaster,  a  complete  and  total  disaster. 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  here  who 
have  sought  the  Presidency,  they  know 
that  the  first  thing  they  do  is  sit  down 
with  their  lawyer  and  accountant;  that 
is  the  first  thing  one  does  when  run- 
ning for  President  these  days— not  go 
out  and  seek  support,  but  sit  down  with 
his  lawyer  and  accountant  to  figure 
out  how  to  comply  with — and  in  many 
instances  get  around — the  ridiculous 
rules  embodied  in  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem. 


What  happened  as  a  result  of  this 
regrulatory  nightmare  is  that  one  out  of 
every  four  of  these  public  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  on  political  campaigns 
have  gone  to  the  lawyers  and  to  the  ac- 
countants. It  has  been  a  great  system, 
if  you  are  a  lawyer  or  an  accountant. 
You  would  make  a  lot  of  money  off  of 
this.  It  comes  right  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  goes  right  over  to  the  lawyers  and 
accountants. 

What  are  the  lawyers  telling  them  to 
do?  They  are  telling  them  how  to  get 
around  the  spending  limits.  You  heard 
the  horror  stories.  Rent  a  room  outside 
of  Iowa  for  your  staff,  and  then  they 
travel  over  into  Iowa  each  day  in  order 
to  try  to  skirt  the  limit.  It  is  absurd,  it 
is  a  disgrace,  and  it  should  stop,  begin- 
ning in  the  next  budget  year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
go  to  a  system  of  public  funding,  as  we 
have  learned  in  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem, you  cannot  say  that  only  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  allowed  to 
dip  into  the  Treasury  and  get  those  tax 
dollars.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President.  You  can- 
not just  say  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  entitled  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  fact,  almost  anyone  can  qual- 
ify. And  so  we  have  given  $1  million  to 
an  American  I  am  sure  everyone  here 
has  heard  of— Lenora  Fulanl,  a  well- 
known  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States— to  go  out  and  run  for 
President  under  this  system. 

Well,  there  may  be  a  few  people  that 
have  not  heard  of  her.  Maybe  they  have 
heard  of  Lyndon  LaRouche.  He  has  got- 
ten $500,000  to  run  for  President  under 
this  system — Lyndon  LaRouche,  Mr. 
President.  So  not  only  has  $1  out  of  $4 
gone  to  lawyers  and  accountants;  not 
only  have  we  squandered  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars;  not  only  has  there  been  a 
regulatory  nightmare;  but  we  are  also 
funding  fringe  candidates  with  tax  dol- 
lars that  could  go  to  feed  hungry  chil- 
dren. 

I  quoted  former  Vice  President  Wal- 
ter Mondale  earlier.  Let  me  come  back 
to  what  he  has  said.  He  said  the  Presi- 
dential system  of  taxpayer  financing 
and  spending  is  a  joke;  is  a  joke.  The 
taxpayers,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
amused;  the  taxpayers  are  not  amused 
about  this  joke.  Arguably,  that  is  why 
only  20  percent  of  them  are  checking 
off  their  tax  returns.  They  are  voting 
once  a  year;  they  are  voting  on  their 
tax  returns.  And  four  out  of  five  of 
them  are  saying  even  though  it  does 
not  cost  an  additional  dollar,  do  not 
take  it  away  from  things  like  feeding 
children  and  give  it  to  politicians  for  a 
political  convention.  So  the  American 
people  have  been  voting  on  this. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  President,  in 
summary,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
Federal  program  that  has  been  more 
thoroughly  and  totally  discredited 
than  this  one. 

And  we  have  an  opportunity  today, 
beginning  with  the  next  budget  year, 
to  say  to  the  American  people,   "We 
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have  noticed  how  you  have  been  vot- 
ing. We  noticed  four  out  of  five  of  you 
choose  not  to  support  allocating  public 
funds  for  fringe  candidates,  for  lawyers 
and  accountants,  for  nominating  con- 
ventions. And  we  think  you  are  making 
a  proper  judgment.  So  we  are  going  to 
divert  that  money,  beginning  in  the 
next  budget  year,  over  to  something 
that  most  of  us  feel  is  a  little  more 
worthwhile,  like  getting  hungry  chil- 
dren off  on  the  right  footing  as  they  go 
off  to  school." 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  campaigns  would  be 
a  giant  step  backward  in  the  American 
election  campaign  process.  We  would 
return  once  again  to  a  system  marked 
not  by  the  quality  of  the  candidates 
running,  but  by  their  ability  to  hustle 
campaign  contributions. 

This  amendment  ignores  the  scandal- 
ridden  background  against  which  pub- 
lic financing  was  enacted  in  1974.  By  ig- 
noring history,  it  invites  a  repetition 
of  such  scandals. 

Just  yesterday,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  meeting  with  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  wherein  he 
gave  a  report  to  Senators  regarding  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
might  say  it  was  a  highly  informative 
and  exceedingly  thoughtful  briefing. 

My  mind  ran  back  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  of  1972,  and  how 
President  Nixon  was,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, done  in  by  those  around  him  who 
were  hustling  enormous  sums  of  cam- 
paign money.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  not 
sure  that  former  President  Nixon  can 
be  held  fully  responsible  for  that.  I 
think  he  was  simply,  to  some  extent,  a 
victim  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time. 

Twenty  years  ago,  American  Presi- 
dential campaigns  in  our  Nation  were 
financed  by  the  wealthiest,  the  most 
influential,  and  all  too  often,  most  se- 
cretive individuals  in  our  society.  The 
Nation's  largest  and  wealthiest  cor- 
porations were  subjectd  to  what  can 
only  be  called  a  shakedown  by  Presi- 
dential fundraisers  who  implied  that 
those  who  failed  to  give  enough  would 
find  themselves  facing  regulatory  prob- 
lems. The  scandal  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Watergate  was  fueled  and 
sustained  by  the  drive  to  ensure  elec- 
tion victory  at  all  costs.  That  goal  lay 
at  the  heart  of  the  so-called  enemies 
list,  as  well  as  the  threats  of  tax  repris- 
als by  the  politicians  against  citizens 
of  this  country. 

It  was  against  this  background,  Mr. 
President,  that  Congress  enacted  the 


1974  reforms  that  were  essential  to  tree 
Presidential  elections  trom  the  taint  of 
enormous  cash  donations,  given  in  se- 
cret, given  without  accountability. 

The  reform  recognized  that  in  a  na- 
tion of  200  million  people,  the  cost  of 
reaching  voters  with  a  campaign  mes- 
sage has  outrun  what  private  fundrais- 
ing  systems  could  accountably, 
credibly,  and  ethically  raise.  Equally 
Important,  the  reform  ensured  that 
challengers  to  a  sitting  President  who 
could  not  call  on  the  vast  array  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  offices  to  bol- 
ster their  campaigns  would  have  a 
more  equal  chance  to  bring  their  can- 
didacy to  the  people. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  checkoff 
has  not  been  altered  or  changed  for  the 
15  years  it  has  been  in  effect,  while 
campaign  spending  has  risen  substan- 
tially, the  checkoff  today  represents 
the  most  broadly  based  public  partici- 
pation in  our  electoral  system  short  of 
actually  casting  the  ballot  itself. 

In  the  1988  election  cycle,  32  million 
of  our  countrymen  agreed  to  partici- 
pate by  checking  ofl'  the  SI  per  tax- 
payer option;  27  percent  of  the  elector- 
ate volunteered  for  the  checkoff.  In 
comparison,  only  6  percent  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  give  donations  to  political 
candidates  or  political  parties. 

Even  though  this  checkoff  has  not 
been  widely  advertised,  even  though  it 
is  said  that  some  taxpayers  may  be 
confused,  even  though  some  taxpayers 
say  they  would  like  to  make  the  check- 
off but  they  forget  about  it  and  believe 
it  adds  to  their  tax  bill,  millions  of 
Americans  have  repeatedly  made  it 
clear  by  their  actions  that  they  believe 
enough  in  our  system  of  free  elections 
to  participate  when  doing  so  is  as  sim- 
ple and  as  direct  as  the  dollar  checkoff. 
I  know  of  no  other  program  or  proposal 
which  can  point  to  such  a  long-term 
testimony  of  totally  voluntary  public 
support. 

Critics  claim  because  more  people  do 
not  participate,  the  checkofi  is  some 
kind  of  failure.  That  is  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning  one  would  say  that  a 
lower  voter  turnout  is  an  indictment  of 
free  elections  and  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  those  also. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  the  whole  public,  or  even  as  much 
as  half  of  the  public,  chosen  to  volun- 
tarily engage  in  political  activity, 
whether  giving  donations  or  volunteer- 
ing their  time.  We  can  deplore  that 
fact  if  we  choose  to.  But  in  a  free  soci- 
ety, it  reflects  the  freely  made  choices 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

It  is  ironic  opponents  of  the  checkoff 
say  the  failure  of  73  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans to  take  part  proves  it  is  a  failure. 
If  we  follow  that  logic,  we  would  say 
that  the  system  of  private  financing  is 
an  equally  large  failure  because  94  per- 
cent of  the  people  refuse  to  take  part 
in  that. 


Under  our  system,  contributing  time 
or  money  to  political  parties  and  can- 
didates is  entirely  voluntary.  So  is  the 
dollar  checkoff.  And  a  great  many 
more  of  our  people  have  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate by  using  the  checkoff  than 
those  choosing  to  give  time  or  money 
directly  to  a  candidate. 

That  outcome  says  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  enough  about  the 
health  of  our  free  system  of  elections 
to  support  the  principle,  which  is  all 
that  the  checkofi  provides  for  all,  ev^ 
though  they  are  not  devoted  enough  to 
either  party  or  any  candidate  to  do  so 
directly. 

That,  to  me.  is  a  pretty  good  vindica- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  1974  reform. 
The  reform  has  also  been  vindicated  by 
the  campaigns  themselves. 

Since  1976,  when  public  funds  were 
first  involved.  Presidential  election 
campaigns  have  been  untainted  by  the 
kinds  of  scandals  which  marred  the 
1972  campaign.  Congressional  cam- 
paigns, which  rely  entirely  on  private 
funding,  are  the  source  of  scandal  and 
public  cynicism  instead.  The  support- 
ers of  this  proi>osal  have  failed  to  learn 
from  history  and  they  are  ignoring  cur- 
rent reality  as  well. 

Americans  have  always  regarded 
their  political  leaders  with  a  healthy 
dose  of  skepticism.  Americans  think 
for  themselves  and  they  do  not  buy  ev- 
erything they  are  told.  That  is  good  for 
politics  and  it  is  good  for  our  freedom. 

But  when  public  skepticism  becomes 
public  cynicism,  the  ability  of  Govern- 
ment to  function  is  undermined.  The 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  write  rea- 
soned legislation  is  narrowed.  The  will- 
ingness of  a  President  to  ask  for  na- 
tional sacrifice  is  weakened.  The  abil- 
ity to  serve  the  long-term  interests  of 
our  Nation,  not  just  its  immediate 
needs,  is  shaken. 

Public  cynicism  is  corrosive  of  public 
institutions. 

Public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns will  not  end  cynicism.  It  will 
not  solve  all  our  political  problems. 
But  the  claim  that  is  has  failed  to  do 
so  is  a  straw  man.  Private  financing  of 
campaigns  has  not  solved  our  problems 
either. 

Instead,  it  has  added  to  them  the  cor- 
rosive factor  of  broad  public  cynicism 
about  the  persons  and  the  process  that 
constitute  their  government. 

We  must  remember  that  the  publicly 
financed  Presidential  system  is  en- 
tirely voluntary.  No  one  is  forced  to 
accept  public  financing  to  run  for 
President.  But  in  the  four  elections 
since  the  program  was  created,  every 
candidate  but  one  has  chosen  public  fi- 
nancing and  the  spending  limits  which 
are  part  of  the  program. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  supporters  of  this 
repeal  proposal  are  members  of  the  po- 
litical party  whose  Presidential  can- 
didates have  repeatedly  accepted  pub- 
lic financing  even  as  they  vocally  re- 
ject public  financing  for  other  cam- 
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paigns.  Preside  at  Bush,  like  President 


him,  accepted  without 


demure  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
funding  for  his  successful  election  cam- 
paign. Presideiit  Reagan's  three  cam- 
paigns for  Pre$ident  were  all  publicly 
tis  three  elections  for 
ran  took  more  than  S20 
3lic  flnancing.  George 
$14  million  in  his  elec- 
jnt. 

le  money,  as  did  their 
)emocratic  opponents. 
Yet,  like  President  Reagan  before  him. 
President  Bush  has  made  no  effort  to 
credit  the  pro  jess  which  spared  him 
and  his  predeci»ssor  some  of  the  most 
arduous  and  time-consuming  work  of 
any  campaign—  the  private  fund  raising 
that  consumes  so  much  energy  and 
time. 

Former  Sens, tor  Paul  Laxalt,  the 
close  friend  of  President  Reagan  and 
his  campaign  c  lairman  in  two  success- 
ful Presidentia  campaigns,  summed  it 
up  best  when,  ifter  his  retirement,  he 
confessed  that  i  lublic  financing  works. 

"*  *  *  [rjt  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,"  Senator  laxalt  said,  not  to  have 
to  engage  in  the  interminable  round  of 
fund  raising  that  used  to  be  the  hall- 
mark of  Presidential  campaigns,  as  it 
still  is  of  every  congressional  cam- 
paign. 

I  regret  very  much  that  those  who 
have  personallji  benefited  from  the  sys- 
tem do  not  defend  it.  It  would  be  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  if  they  did.  But  in 
the  larger  semie,  the  dollar  checkoff 
has  already  woi  i  the  endorsement  it  de- 
serves: The  prai  ;tical  endorsement  of  32 
million  American  taxpayers,  who  see 
better  than  son  le  of  their  elected  lead- 
ers what  is  at  s  ake,  and  who  choose,  of 
their  own  free  will,  with  no  public  en- 
couragement cr  leadership,  to  take 
part  in  the  freo  electoral  process  that 
lies  at  the  heai  t  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Those  who  wunt  to  roll  back  this  re- 
form in  the  nan  le  of  partisan  advantage 
are  selling  shoit  the  value  of  our  sys- 
tem. Their  pro  xjsal  should  be  soundly 
rejected. 

Mr.  I*residenl ,  I  ask  how  much  time 
I  have  remalnir  g. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4^  mil  utes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  c  f  my  time. 

Mr.  McCONN]  ilLL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESmi  NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  mlnu  tes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCONN  SLL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  I  minutes,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  has  4 
minutes? 

The  PRESmi  NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCONN  iXL.  I  thought  the  vote 
was  going  to  oc  :ur  at  12:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  goes  by  the  clock  at  the  desk. 


The  clock  on  the  wall  is  not  quite  accu- 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  some  further  observation 
about  the  McConnell  amendment.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  money  cur- 
rently in  the  Presidential  election  fund 
or  additional  moneys  that  will  come  in 
this  year  as  a  result  of  checkoffs  on  tax 
returns  filed  earlier  this  year.  This 
amendment  simply  directs  money 
budgeted  for  the  Presidential  fund  be- 
ginning in  1992  to  Federal  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  including  school  break- 
fast, school  lunch,  and  child  care  food 
programs.  In  sum,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  put  children  first  and  can- 
didates for  President  second. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  there 
may  be  some  efforts  to  second-degree 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  my  colleagues  about  that 
should  that  occur. 

I  do  not  know  why,  if  the  Presi- 
dential fund  is  so  popular,  we  should  be 
reluctant  to  vote  on  it.  The  argument 
is  made  over  and  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Presidential  fund  has  been 
such  a  wonderful  innovation  for  Amer- 
ican politics,  how  it  has  cleansed  the 
system.  Of  course,  all  of  that  is  totally 
disputed  by  the  facts,  Mr.  President. 
But  if  this  fund  is  so  popular,  why  not 
vote  on  the  McConnell  amendment  as 
it  is  written?  Surely  this  would  be  a  de- 
fensible vote  if  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion fund  is  so  popular  out  there  in  the 
land.  Why  not  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  McConnell  amendment?  Let  the 
Senate  say  to  the  American  people  we 
believe  that  this  fund  is  important  and 
ought  to  be  continued,  more  important 
than  anything,  even  feeding  children. 

Apparently,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  thought  that  this  might  not  be  a 
very  good  political  vote  for  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  American  people  would  like  to 
know  wiere  we  stand  on  spending  tax 
dollars  for  political  campaigns.  This  is 
the  first  opportunity  this  calendar  year 
we  will  have  to  test  that.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  vote  on  this  issue  and  let  the 
American  people  know  where  we  stand. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  no  Federal  program 
that  has  been  more  thoroughly  discred- 
ited than  the  Presidential  system.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  McCon- 
nell amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 10  minutes  off  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  3  minutes  remaining  on  the  pend- 
ing McConnell  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
yielding  back  my  time  on  the  pending 
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amendment,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi-om  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee very  much  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  like  to  conmient  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  an  opponent  of  public  fi- 
nancing, and  my  guess  is  that  this  will 
be  the  first  of  many  battles  we  will 
have  on  public  financing,  that  the  issue 
is  basically  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senator  ftom  Delaware,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  public  financing  bill 
that  would  apply  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate.  One  of  our  argruments  is 
how  well  the  Presidential  checkoff  has 
worked.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
now  moving  to  essentially  eliminate 
the  Presidential  checkoff  because  he  is 
against  public  financing.  It  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder. 

We  have  in  the  press  today  and  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  a  lot  of  sto- 
ries about  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
White  House,  who  is  using  Government 
planes  to  attend  iralitical  events.  Now, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  White  House 
maintains  that  for  those  events  that 
were  political,  that  he  has  fully  reim- 
bursed first-class  air  fare,  not  the  full 
cost  to  the  public  of  the  plane,  but 
first-class  air  fare.  One  might  look  at 
that  and  say.  now  that  is  a  form  of  pub- 
lic finance  because  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  in  line  for  the  Presi- 
dency, cannot  simimon  up  a  Govern- 
ment plane  to  fly  him  to  a  political 
event  and  reimburse  only  first-class  air 
fare.  So  maybe  we  should  amend  this 
particular  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment that  says  that  anybody  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  goes  to  a  political 
event  must  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  air- 
plane, not  simply  first-class  air  fare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  off  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  83  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

(Purpose:  To  provide  Increased  funding:  for 
child  nutrition  progrrams  by  Imposing  a  fil- 
ing fee  at  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  all  expenditures  of  "soft  money"  that 
affect  federal  elections) 
Mr.    KERRY.    Mr.    President,    I   now 

send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 

desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
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line  8.  reduce  the  amount  by 
line  17,  reduce  the  amount  by 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  83 
to  amendment  No.  80. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  2,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  3,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  12,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  22,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  7,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  i)age  32,  line  8,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32.  line  17.  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  13,  increase  the  amount  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  24,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  25,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  39, 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  39. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  line  2.  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  3,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  line  11,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40,  line  12,  reduce  the  amount  by 
$250,000,000. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  as  des- 
ignated floor  manager.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  flrom  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  ft-om  Kentucky?  Mr.  President. 
I  wonder  if,  in  the  interim  since  I  first 
made  my  suggestion,  if  the  Senator 
firom  Kentucky  has  given  it  sufficient 
thought  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
amend  his  amendment  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  require  anyone  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  except  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  when  they  order  up 
a  big  government  plane  to  fly  to  a  po- 
litical fundraiser,  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  that  airplane? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  fi-om  New  Jer- 
sey that,  If  public  funding  of  Presi- 
dential elections  is  so  popular,  why  not 
just  allow  a  vote  on  the  McConnell 
amendment.  Obviously  there  is  a  good 


deal  of  scurrying  around  on  the  other 
side  to  try  to  avoid  voting  here. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  continue  to  spend  tax  dollars  on  po- 
litical campaigns  for  President  of  the 
United  States;  whether  we  want  to  pro- 
vide money  for  the  national  conven- 
tions; whether  we  want  to  provide 
money  for  Lyndon  LaRouche  and 
Lenora  Fulanl.  Maybe  the  Senator  is  in 
favor  of  all  of  those  things,  and  if  he  is, 
why  not  just  allow  a  vote  on  the 
McConnell  amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  answer  the  question  di- 
rectly. But  I  can  appreciate  why  he 
would  not  answer  the  question  di- 
rectly. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  should  be  In- 
terested, not  only  in  honest  campaigns 
but  honest  government.  K  you  have  an 
executive  branch  where  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  White  House  is  ordering  up 
a  Government  airplane  to  fly  to  a  po- 
litical event  and  reimburses  the  Gov- 
ernment only  the  costs  of  conmiercial 
air  fare,  there  Is  a  big  gap  between  the 
cost  of  a  big  airplane  owned  by  the 
Government,  probably  the  Air  Force, 
flying  someone  across  country  to  a  po- 
litical fundraiser,  and  the  executive 
who  takes  that  plane  only  paying  the 
cost  of  the  air  fare.  There  is  a  big  gap. 
One  might  cost  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  the  other  might  cost  $15,000  or 
$17,000  that  the  taxpayer  has  to  paj'. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  think  about  amending  this  so  we  not 
only  have  honest  campaigns  but  we 
have  honest  government. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  is 
an  excellent  one.  My  inquiry  would  be 
simply,  since  this  is  an  excellent  idea, 
if  my  colleague  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend the  same  rule  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  also  provide  that  when  they 
take  a  corporate  jet  for  campaign  fund- 
raising  that  we  have  a  similar  rule  for 
all? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  My  guess  is  a  lot  of 
these  amendments  we  will  deal  with  in 
the  course  of  campaign  reform,  which 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  begin  to 
focus  on  the  issue  of  public  financing. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  against  public  financing  and 
yet.  as  he  knows,  when  the  campaign 
committees  of  the  Senate  send  mail 
out  soliciting  funds  all  over  this  coun- 
try, they  have  a  subsidized  rate.  Is  that 
not  public  financing?  I  would  say  that 
is,  too. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  only  to  say 
there  are  a  whole  range  of  issues  that 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  focus  on  when 
we  come  to  the  floor  to  debate  cam- 
paign reform.  I  hope  we  would  not  just 
talk  about  those  things.  As  the  Sen- 
ator says,  he  wants  a  vote.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  want  votes  on  a  whole 
series  of  amendments.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  time  away  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  who  has 


his  amendment  pending  but  this  is  only 
to  illustrate  public  financing  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  out  there, 
citizens  of  this  country,  hardworking 
taxpayers,  who  think  when  a  govern- 
ment official  flies  flrom  one  place  to  an- 
other in  a  Government  airplane  and  he 
pays  only  the  conunerclal  air  fare,  that 
that  is  a  form  of  public  financing.  Not 
for  someone  who  was  elected  like  the 
President  or  Vice  President,  but  for 
someone  who  is  appointed. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

I  might  say,  I  think  this  is  a  very  le- 
gitimate issue.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amendment  before  us  but  I 
think  my  colleague  raised  a  legitimate 
issue.  I  have  some  ssrmpathy  for  some 
of  the  observations  my  colleague  made 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  raising  one  of  many  issues  of 
both  the  inconsistency  as  well  as  im- 
propriety in  the  current  campaign  fi- 
nance law  structure.  But  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fi-om  Kentucky, 
really  tries  to  deal  more  realistically 
with  the  problem  that  apparently  the 
Senator  flrom  Kentucky  wants  to  deal 
with.  He  wants  Increased  funding  for 
child  nutrition  but  he  wants  to  fund  It 
by  ending  the  most  fundamental  re- 
form that  has  been  put  into  the  cam- 
paign finance  law  of  this  country  in  the 
last  16  or  17  years. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  go  back  and  re- 
member Watergate,  which  produced  the 
biggest  changeover  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, perhaps  in  this  century,  not  to 
mention  the  greatest  sense  of  scandal 
this  country  has  had  in  this  century. 
Out  of  that  Watergate  scandal  came 
the  effort  to  have  campaign  finance  re- 
form. And,  indeed,  the  centerpiece  of 
that  campaign  finance  reform  was  a 
system  that  separated  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States  fi-om  big 
money. 

What  the  Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  is 
doing  Is  not  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  expressing  a  real  con- 
cern for  child  nutrition  but  rather  ex- 
pressing a  disdain  for  the  limitations 
that  those  reforms  put  in  place.  He 
wants  to  undo  a  system  where  Ameri- 
cans have  been  able  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  a  sense 
of  confidence  that  they  are  not  bought 
out  or  funded  by  the  big  Interests  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  only  elected  of- 
fice in  this  land  of  which  we  can  say 
that,  and  he  wants  to  undo  that.  He 
wants  to  go  back  to  a  system  of  mak- 
ing candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States  grovel  around  the  coun- 
try, Dialing  For  Dollars,  having  the  big 
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folks  come  in  who  want  to  be  Ambas- 
sadors or  whaU  ver— and  they  already 
can  do  It,  incidentally,  in  something  I 
hope  we  are  jIso  going  to  reform, 
which  is  the  wh)le  soft  money  process. 
That  is  the  wa;r  I  think  we  ought  to 
begrin  funding  cilld  nutrition,  which  is 
a  concern  of  evferybody  I  know  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Big  money  is  the  biggest  problem  in 
politics  today.  S  >o  let  us  fund  child  nu- 
trition by  putting  a  filing  fee  on  any 
Federal  electioi  use  of  soft  money. 
When  people  want  to  spend  SIOO.OOO, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  do,  for  a 
Presidential  can  ipaign  through  the  soft 
money  non-govdrnmental-purpose  loop- 
hole that  exist  I,  let  us  put  a  fee  on 
that.  That  fee  uould  not  supplant  the 
fundamental  re  Form  that  was  passed 
during  those  Wa  tergate  years. 

That  is  what  i  ay  amendment  seeks  to 
do  and  I  believs  it  is  a  more  sensible 
way  of  dealing  v  ith  this  problem. 

The  Senator  li-om  Kentucky  is  will- 
ing to  rely  on  special-interest  soft 
money  to  fund]  Presidential  elections 
and  there  is  a  reason  why.  Because  this 
is  the  most  reacy  source  of  money  for 
the  Republican  Party.  They  outraise  us 
by  countless  mi  lions  of  dollars.  When  I 
served  as  chain  nan  of  the  Democratic 
Senate  Campaifn  Committee,  we  were 
just  elated  to  b<  able  to  raise  the  grand 
sum  of  about  tl6  million.  Well,  our 
fMends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
raised  $75  or  $80  million  that  year. 

The  year  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, was  chairman  of  the  Democrat 
Campaign  Comnittee.  the  Democrats 
raised  $12  million.  We  could  not  even 
fully  fund  all  df  the  amount  that  we 
could  give  lega  ly  to  each  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  country  for  Senate.  We 
could  not  do  it  That  year  the  Repub- 
licans had  $96  nilllon  to  the  $12  mil- 
lion. 

So  what  the  iJenator  from  Kentucky 
seeks  to  do  tolay  under  the  guise  of 
helping  the  chi|d  nutrition  program  is 
further  advantage  the  Republican  Pres- 
idential candidates  and  Republican 
Party  by  allowing  them  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  raise  I  money.  And  there  is  a 
reason  that  it  ik  unlimited  because  the 
Supreme  Coujnt's  constitutional  re- 
straints under]  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
require  public  funding  in  order  to  have 
voluntary  limi^.  If  you  do  away  with 
the  public  funding,  you  have  surrep- 
titiously done  away  with  the  very  re- 
straint that  exists  on  campaigns  ex- 
penditures in  total. 

So  this  is  a  very  damaging  and  sig- 
nificant amendment  that  is  in  ttont  of 
the  Senate  at  fhis  particular  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  encour- 
age a  problem  that  the  Senator  ft-om 
Maryland  [Mr^  Sarbanks]  very  ade- 
quately brought  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  of  thosi 
contribute  $100 


numbers  of  people  who 
000  who  wind  up  getting 
ambassadorshli  e,  if  we  want  to  encour- 
age  that,   then  we   can   vote   for   the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  think  there  were  something  like  240 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations 
who  put  $100,000  into  the  Bush  cam- 
paign. I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  only 
the  Bush  campaign.  There  were  $100,000 
donators  to  the  Dukakis  campaign, 
too.  It  is  as  obscene  for  the  Democratic 
side  as  it  is  for  the  Republican  side. 
The  question  is,  do  we  want  to  encour- 
age going  back  to  a  process  of  making 
Presidential  races  have  unlimited 
amounts  of  expenditure  and  go  around 
having  to  raise  those  kinds  of  sums  of 
money? 

It  seems  to  me  all  we  have  to  do  is 
look  at  recent  history  with  Charles 
Keating  and  Lincoln  Savings,  with  all 
the  other  folks  involved  in  the  savings 
and  loan  scandal,  and  it  has  touched 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  There  is 
no  partisanship  in  where  the  problem 
goes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  governing 
process,  ultimately.  It  goes  to  all 
American's  perception  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  supposed  to  be  making  sort 
of  meritorious  decisions  about  this 
country  are  somehow  free  from  politi- 
cal influence,  as  least  as  represented  by 
money,  and  making  those  decisions 
based  on  the  merits  or  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  electorate. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  rea- 
sons that  not  a  lot  happens  sometimes 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  is  be- 
cause of  the  big  influence  of  money.  It 
is  not  that  it  always  gets  its  way  or 
winds  up  producing  legislation  that  is 
affirmative  for  the  particular  interest 
expressed.  More  often  than  not,  it  suc- 
ceeds only  in  delaying  things.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  creating  a  gridlock  because 
the  interests  are  so  powerful  on  both 
sides  that  the  easier  choice  for  people 
is  to  do  nothing,  not  to  decide  between 
them,  and  we  get  a  process  of  delay. 

I  cannot  find  the  justification  for 
suggesting  that  we  want  to  do  away 
with  a  system  that  has  worked.  The 
system  as  it  is  today  has  33  million 
Americans  voluntarily  checking  off  on 
their  tax  returns,  saying  I  want  this 
money  to  fund  clean  government.  That 
is  what  it  does.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
opportunities  Americans  get  to  choose 
as  to  where  their  tax  dollars  go. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wants  to  do  is  take  away  from  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  choose.  He  wants  to 
take  away  from  them  the  right  to  say 
of  all  the  dollars  I  spend,  of  all  the 
things  that  you  people  down  there  de- 
cide to  put  into,  whether  it  is  the  B-2 
bomber  or  whether  it  is  child  nutrition, 
I  want  $1  to  go  to  clean  elections  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
want  to  know  that  there  is  a  limit  on 
expenditures  and  the  candidate  for 
President  on  the  Republican  side  and 
the    candidate    for    President    on    the 


Democratic  side  both  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  neither  of  them 
is  tied  specifically  to  the  interests  that 
they  feel  are  so  huge  and  so  enormous 
and  so  distant  from  them  that  it  sepa- 
rates them  fi"om  their  Government  and 
from  the  Presidency  itself. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Republicans 
are  suddenly  so  excited  about  saying 
we  do  not  want  our  tax  dollars  going  to 
fund  elections  because  an  awful  lot  of 
them  have  relied  on  that  system  in  the 
past  and  never  said  a  word  about  it. 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  he  used  the  fund. 
George  Bush  ran  for  President,  got 
elected;  he  used  the  fund,  and  we  never 
heard  him  say  this  is  a  priority.  Rob- 
ert Dole,  the  minority  leader,  ran  for 
President  and  he  used  the  fund,  and 
countless  Democrats  have  used  the 
fund,  likewise,  when  they  have  nm  for 
President  through  the  matching  fimd 
process. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  just  an  extraordinary  setback 
to  everything  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
to  suddenly  take  away  from  Americans 
the  right  to  be  able  to  choose  to  have 
a  government,  at  least  a  President  that 
is  not  tied  to  that  money. 

The  Senator  flrom  Kentucky  will  say: 
Well,  Senator  Kerry,  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  fund;  contribu- 
tions are  going  down,  so  how  do  we  do 
this?  Mr.  President,  we  have  not 
changed  the  amount  of  money  per- 
mitted in  the  tax  checkoff  since  the 
year  it  was  passed.  It  was  $1  15  years 
ago;  it  is  SI  today. 

Second,  the  last  time  we  advertised 
aggressively  in  this  country  trying  to 
promote  to  Americans  the  notion  of 
why  it  is  important  to  check  it  off  was 
15  years  ago.  We  have  no  public  out- 
reach effort  whatsoever  to  encourage 
people  to  fill  out  their  tax  returns  and 
to  do  this.  All  the  tax  preparers  in  the 
Nation  do  not  receive  encouragement 
from  the  Government  to  say  it  would 
be  good  if  you  suggested  to  your  client 
that  they  check  off  $1  to  help  fund  elec- 
tions that  are  tree  from  the  influence 
of  money.  That  does  not  happen. 

Third,  and  must  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  are  an  average  Amer- 
ican looking  at  the  situation  in  politics 
today  where  you  see  nothing  but 
money,  nothing  but  scandal,  in  their 
perception,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say, 
hey,  take  my  hard-earned  tax  dollar 
and  fund  some  other  politican  who  is 
going  to  tell  me  a  lie,  or  not  pass  legis- 
lation that  is  in  my  interest,  and  I  am 
interested  in  supporting  that. 

What  has  happened  in  America  in  the 
last  few  years  is  that  we  have  seen  de- 
creasing participation  by  Americans  in 
the  electoral  process  because  they  do 
not  believe  us.  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  system.  All  we  have  to  do  to 
make  people  more  cynical  about  this 
system  is  take  away  the  one  thing  that 
gives  us  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  not  tied  to  those  big  dol- 
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lars.  That  Is  what  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  do.  It 
will  say,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
Americans  to  choose  to  put  SI  into  the 
Presidential  fund,  where  33  million 
Americans  have  exercised  that  choice. 
It  is  going  to  say  we  are  going  to  wipe 
that  out  and  make  them  go  out  and 
raise  a  lot  of  money. 

The  Senator  might  say,  "Well,  we  are 
still  going  to  have  limits;  you  only 
have  $2,000."  That  does  not  deal  with 
soft  money.  We  still  have  all  the  soft 
money. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
not  still  have  the  limits  and  the  reason 
we  would  not  still  have  the  limits  is  be- 
cause of  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  Buckley 
versus  Valeo,  the  Supreme  Court  case 
regarding  public  funding,  says  that 
spending  limits  are  only  constitutional 
if  they  are  voluntary,  and  we  can  make 
them  voluntary  by  tying  them  to  a  sys- 
tem of  public  funding.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Senator  fi-om  New  Jersey  was 
just  talking  about. 

There  is  a  place  to  be  arguing  about 
whether  or  not  we  want  the  public 
funding  or  do  not  want  the  public  fund- 
ing. It  is  not  here  and  now  on  this 
budget  process.  It  is  when  we  have 
compaign  finance  reform  next  month, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

But  even  then.  Senators  should  be 
aware,  and  let  me  read  what  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  says: 

Congress  may  condition  acceptance  of  pub- 
lic funds  on  an  agreement  by  the  candidate 
to  abide  by  a  specified  expenditure  limita- 
tion. Just  as  a  candidate  may  voluntarily 
limit  the  size  of  the  contributions  he  chooses 
to  accept,  he  may  decide  to  forgo  private 
fUndralslng  and  accept  public  funding. 

So  the  only  way  that  we  keep  limita- 
tions constitutionally  valid  is  by  keep- 
ing in  place  the  ability  to  have  some 
form  of  pubic  funding  in  the  process. 

If  you  do  away  with  this  limitation, 
it  will  mean  that  you  have  no  limits 
whatsoever  in  the  Presidential  race, 
and  you  have  the  ability  to  have  this 
arms  race  of  money  funding.  We  all 
know  what  happens  when  you  have 
that  arms  race  underway.  It  simply 
would  be  destructive  to  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  reform  which  pro- 
moted this  system  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wants  to  do  away  with 
came  out  of  something  real.  It  came 
out  of  a  felt  need  in  this  country  to 
have  reform  of  the  political  process.  It 
has  worked  since  then.  No  one  has  ever 
suggested  that  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion system  has  not  worked.  We  have 
had  the  money  there.  We  have  elected 
our  Presidents.  All  of  the  Presidents 
elected  since  this  reform  went  into 
place  have  been  elected  with  that  sys- 
tem, all  of  them. 

What  was  the  felt  need?  Let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
cases  which  arose  in  1972.  In  December 
1975,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  reported  to  the 
Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission 


that  it  had  made  expenditures  totaling 
more  than  S5  million  of  corporate  funds 
to  the  campaign  efforts  of  dozens  of 
members.  The  recipients  of  these  funds 
included  some  of  the  most  influential 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  quote  the  1976  annual  Congressional 
Quarterly.  James  R.  Jones,  Democrat 
of  Oklahoma,  pleaded  guilty  to  a  mis- 
demeanor in  connection  with  failure  to 
report  a  contribution.  A  currently  sit- 
ting Senator  publicly  admitted  having 
received  illegal  contributions  from  the 
oil  company.  But  the  bulk  of  public  at- 
tention focused  on  charges  that  Senate 
minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  at  that 
time  had  received  up  to  $100,000  in  ille- 
gal campaign  contributions  from  Gulf 
Oil  lobbyists. 

What  happened  was  that  a  scandal 
which  implicated  a  lot  of  people  came 
about  through  corporate  contributions, 
through  big  money  in  the  electoral 
process.  In  addition  to  those  Members 
who  admitted  that  there  had  been  mal- 
feasance in  this  process,  five  other  Sen- 
ators were  questioned  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Office  in  what  was  ranked 
to  be  the  largest  scandal  in  the  94th 
Congress. 

These  cases  provided  the  earliest  evi- 
dence that  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions without  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures themselves  invite  abuse.  That  is 
precisely  what  took  place.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  effort  subsequently  was 
to  have  the  expenditure  limitation 
linked  to  public  funding.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  direction  in  which  many 
Members  voted  we  ought  to  be  moving 
with  respect  to  Senate  and  other  elec- 
tions in  this  country. 

What  happened  in  the  1970's  took 
place  in  an  environment  where  can- 
didates had  the  incentive  to  raise  as 
much  legal  money  as  they  possibly 
could.  If  you  had  those  limits  in  place, 
then  you  would  have  had  no  reason  to 
seek  the  additional  illegal  contribu- 
tions. 

What  I  believe  will  hapiien  is  that 
you  will  open  up  a  Pandora's  box.  Only 
a  few  years  later,  we  had  the  Koreagate 
scandal.  We  have  recently  been 
through  the  Keating  episode.  I  think 
everything  that  is  part  of  the  political 
reform  process  now  is  trying  to  get  us 
away  from  being  dependent  on  money. 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to  create 
a  situation  which  undoes  much  of  that 
reform  and  moves  us  back  into  that 
prior  status. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  83,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  under  my 
right  to  make  a  modification,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  it.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  31.  line  2.  Increase  the  amount  by 
UO.000,000. 
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line  3.  increase  the  amount  by 

line  12,  increase  the  amount  by 

line  22.  increase  the  amount  by 

line  7,  increase  the  amount  by 

line  8,  increase  the  amount  by 

line  17.  Increase  the  amount  by 

line  18.  increase  the  amount  by 

line  24,  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  25,  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  8,  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  17.  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  2.  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  3,  reduce  the  amount  by 

line  11.  reduce  the  amount  by 


On  page  31. 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  31, 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31, 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32. 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  38. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  38. 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  39. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  39. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40. 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40, 
$50,000,000. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  inquiries  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if 
he  would  care  to  respond,  with  regard 
to  his  amendment.  I  was  hoping  the 
Senator  would  advise  us  if  the  purjwse 
of  his  amendment  is  to  set  aside  the 
McConnell  amendment  or  merely  add 
to  it? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  no  inten- 
tion at  this  point  in  time,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  desires  to  ig- 
nore his  amendment,  to  react  sponta- 
neously, but  as  long  as  his  amendment 
is  pending,  my  amendment  is  pending 
in  the  effort  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  So  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  would  simply  add  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  over  the  filing  fee  and 
additional  appropriate  revenue?  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to 
eliminate  the  stated  purpose  of  his 
amendment  which  is  to  eliminate  the 
Presidential  checkoff? 

Mr.  KERRY.  My  amendment  would, 
in  fact,  supplant  his  amendment,  that 
is  correct.  It  would  eliminate  his  elimi- 
nation of  the  checkoff. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  clarification,  and  I 
think  that  is  helpful,  because  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
the  amendment  will  have  the  effect  of 
doing  two  things:  It  will  advance  the 
program  of  Imposing  a  filing  fee  and 
using  that  money  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  eliminating  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Presidential  checkoff. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  advise  us  as  to  the  source  of  his 
revenue  estimate  he  used  here. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  could  interrupt  the 
Senator,  with  his  permission. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Sbrely. 
Mr.  KERRY.  This  is  not  revenue 
strictly  in  the  setise  of  the  raised  fee.  It 
is  a  standard  feje,  filing  fee.  It  is  not 
revenue.  It  is  cot  a  tax  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BROWN.  [  appreciate  that,  the 
point  being  it  is  in  category  800  so  that 
it  comes  under  a  different  classifica- 
tion than  straig]  it  taxes. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  haa  the  source  of  his  estimate 
of  where  this  m<  ney  would  come  from? 
Mr.  KERRY.  The  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  Is  that  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  how  iiuch  soft  money  con- 
tribution is  mad  b  or  raised.  It  would  be 
based  on  a  pro  lated  basis  not  capable 
of  being  determj  ned  by  us  at  this  time 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  having  to 
be  determined  dbviously  by  the  appro- 
priate conunlttfe,  but  it  would  come 
based  on  the  amount  of  money. 

If  there  is  $90l  million  in  soft  money 
contributions,  t^en  you  would  have  i 
amount  of  that  ^o  to  the  filing  fee  and, 
clearly,  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committee  would  establish  a  prorated 
structure  that  would  guarantee,  based 
on  prior  expenence  and  judgments 
about  how  muqh  soft  money  is  used, 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  money 
to  accomplish  nhe  purpose  set  out  by 
the  Senator  froqi  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BROWN.  JThe  Senator,  I  think, 
appropriately  points  out  that  our  ap- 
propriate committee  will  take  this  rec- 
ommendation a>d  fashion  S55  million,  I 
assume,  in  new  filing  fees  to  come  from 
it.  But  what  I  fEim  wondering  is,  does 
the  Senator  hare  as  source  which  has 
advised  him  thit  a  filing  fee  on  these 
soft  contributicmB  could,  indeed,  yield 
$55  million?  Is  [this  an  estimate  from 
the  blue  or  has  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cjome  up  with  this  esti- 
mate? What  woilld  be  the  source  of  this 
estimate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  If  you  have  contribu 
tlons  exceeding  S55  million — and  you 
do — you  can  clearly  set  a  percentage  of 
filing  fee  that  fets  you  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  ilecessary.  On  its  face,  it 
is  prima  facie  Evidence  that  you  have 
sufficient  moneV  because  we  know  that 
far  in  excess  of  the  $55  million  is  al- 
ready donated  to  soft  money.  It  means 
a  high  filing  fqe,  but  that  is  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BROWN,  t  think  I  may  share  the 
Senator's  sentiments  about  soft 
money,  at  leastjl  suspect  I  do.  My  ques- 
tion was  realls  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  Congijessional  Budget  Office 
has  given  the  Senator  this  estimate,  or 
0MB,  if  there  is  a  source  for  this  $55 
million,  or  it  ia  the  Senator's  own  esti- 
mate of  what  m  Ight  be  raised  here. 

IHr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not 
the  Senator's  ojwn  estimate.  It  is  based 
entirely  on  the!  trend  chart.  I  can  pro- 
vide it  for  the  Senator. 

But  in  each  year  the  amount  of  soft 
money  has  far  exceeded  the  amount  we 
are  seeking  to  raise.  So  the  only  issue 
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here  is  really  what  one  deems  to  be  an 
appropriate  and  adequate  filing  fee. 

But  it  is  something  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator's children  and  mine  can  figure  out 
based  on  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  made  available. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  the  Senator's  children.  I  will 
not  speak  for  all  of  my  children's  abil- 
ity. But  I  guess  the  point  I  wanted  to 
discover  was  if  we  have  an  independent 
agency  that  has  indeed  said  $55  million 
can  be  raised  here,  my  understanding 
of  the  Senator's  point  is  it  is  clearly  an 
established  fact  that  there  is  soft 
money  and,  while  we  do  not  have  a  for- 
mal agency,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  it  is  not 
an  unreasonable  estimate.  But  if  that 
is  indeed  the  case.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  advise  us.  Does  he  con- 
template a  fee  for  each  donation  of  soft 
money  or  is  he  contemplating  a  fee 
that  is  a  percent  of  all  soft  money  do- 
nated*^ 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  again  this  is  the 
kind  of  detail  that  even  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  not  fleshed  out.  You  could  go  ei- 
ther way.  My  preferences  personally 
would  be  each  individual  donation 
would  be  subject  to  a  fixed  fee  so  that 
you  might  even  scale  it  accordingly  to 
discourage  even  the  large  amounts  and 
have  it  as  it  gets  larger  to  be  larger. 

Again  that  is  a  discretion  the  budget- 
ing process  now  does  not  require  us, 
nor  even  permits  us,  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer. So  we  purposefully  did  not  put 
that  in  the  amendment  because  that 
has  to  be  decided  by  jurisdictional 
rights  of  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  can  appreciate  the 
Senator's  point.  I  think  he  can  appre- 
ciate my  concern  that  if  we  are  in- 
creasing spending  by  $65  million,  some- 
where we  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  we  can  raise  it.  If  indeed  our 
thought  is  to  impose  a  fee  on  each  do- 
nation of  soft  money,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  can  tell  me  how  many  dona- 
tions there  were  last  year.  How  much 
are  we  going  to  charge  per  donation  of 
soft  money? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  consulting  some 
material.  In  the  interim,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation  about  the  question  my 
friend  asked.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  much  soft  money  there  is. 
There  is  no  reporting  on  it. 

It  is  off  the  books;  undisclosed.  So  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Colorado 
that  he  asks  a  good  question.  There 
would  be  no  way  to  determine  how 
much  such  a  fee  would  yield  because 
there  is  no  reporting  of  soft  money. 

Both  political  parties  voluntarily  in 
recent  years  have  disclosed  party  soft 
money  but  should  it  be  the  desire  of 


the  Senator  f^om  Massachusetts  to  get 
at  nonparty  soft  money,  which  is  the 
real  sore  money,  there  is  no  disclosing, 
there  is  no  accounting,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  fee  or 
how  much  would  be  raised  thereby. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Speaking  for  this  Sen- 
ator, I  must  say  I  count  myself  among 
those  who  would  like  to  see  us  require 
reporting  of  soft  money  and  would  like 
to  see  us  do  reasonable  things  that 
would  not  discourage  that.  But  I  am 
speaking  as  one  who  is  concerned  about 
budget  matters.  To  suggest  we  are 
going  to  increase  spending  by  $55  mil- 
lion, come  up  with  $55  million  from 
somewhere,  that  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  much  donations  are  made  or 
what  they  involve,  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  people  will  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  away  their  money, 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  strained  budg- 
et analysis. 

To  increase  spending  based  on  the  as- 
sumption we  are  going  to  have  people 
eager  to  donate  additional  taxes  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  away  their  money 
strikes  me  as  simply  an  unsound  ap- 
proach to  budgeting  and  not  one  that  is 
likely  to  lead  us  out  of  the  current 
budget  deficit  that  we  have. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  observation?  It  is 
widely  believed,  hardly  in  dispute,  that 
the  largest  amount  of  so-called  soft 
money,  off  the  books  money,  being 
spent  in  political  campaigns  in  this 
country  is  by  organized  labor. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts may  well  be  suggesting  here 
that  maybe  we  get  a  handle  on  that.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  place  a  fee  on  the 
expenditure  of  labor  soft  money,  if  that 
may  be  what  he  has  in  mind.  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  his  observation  on 
that  since  that  is  the  largest  pool  of 
soft  money  being  spent  in  political 
campaigns  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Obviously  we  are  talk- 
ing about  raising  millions  of  dollars  off 
of  soft  money.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
think  you  could  exclude  major  portions 
of  the  soft  money. 

Let  me  lay  out  at  least  where  I  see 
where  we  are  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  We  have  had  a  suggestion 
that  you  increase  spending  by  $56  mil- 
lion and  you  finance  that  by  levying  a 
fee.  But  we  do  not  have  a  single  agency 
that  has  come  forward  to  indicate  to  us 
how  much  you  could  raise  by  that  fee — 
not  one  estimate. 

In  addition,  we  are  unable  to  identify 
on  this  floor  how  much  money  is  do- 
nated through  soft  money.  We  are  un- 
able to  identify  how  many  times  or  pe- 
riods in  which  people  make  those  dona- 
tions. 

I  merely  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  suggestion  we  can  raise  $56  million 
from  a  source  that  we  do  not  know  the 
nature  of,  nor  how  many  times  it  is 
used,  and  in  which  no  recognized  agen- 
cy has  come  up  with  an  estimate,  is 
highly  creative  budgeting. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  fMend 
he  is  absolutely  correct.  There  would 
be  simply  no  way  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  money  this  might  raise  because 
we  have  no  idea  what  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  address  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Senator,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  to  his 
thoughts  as  to  how  soft  money  should 
be  handled  from  an  electoral  purpose. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  think  the  soft 
money  abuses  going  on  in  this  country 
are  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Presidential  system  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusets  is  seeking 
to  defend.  It  has  been  the  system  of 
spending  limits  in  public  finance  that 
has  spawned  the  growth  in  soft  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  spending  from  the 
1984  Presidential  race  to  the  1988  Presi- 
dential race,  most  of  it  soft  money, 
both  party  and  nonparty. 

We  had  a  sense  of  what  the  party  soft 
money  was  because  both  parties  volun- 
tarily disclosed.  Most  of  the  soft 
money  was  nonparty  soft  money  off  the 
books.  And  what  has  spawned  the 
growth  of  soft  money  and  returned  the 
big  contributor  to  the  political  process 
has  been  precisely  the  system — which 
the  Senator  flrom  Kentucky  today  be- 
gins the  long  tortuous  process  of  trying 
to  eliminate.  So  ironically,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  directly  at  variance  with  experience. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
firom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  perhaps  at  least  acknowl- 
edge that  there  might  be  an  issue  as  to 
which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg,  a  little  bit  here?  It  is  because  you 
have  limits  that  I  will  agree  people 
have  tried  to  find  a  way  to  get  outside 
limits  and  have  more  money,  but  what 
really  drives  it  is  not  the  ftict  you  have 
those  initial  limits  in  the  first  place;  it 
is  that  the  limits  really  are  not  suffi- 
cient, that  we  have  encouraged  people 
to  find  the  loopholes  because  the  natu- 
ral part  of  the  political  process  is  be- 
cause it  is  competitive.  You  have  to 
have  as  much  money  as  you  can  gath- 
er. So  people  have  found  a  legal  way  to 
get  more  money. 

The  solution  is  not  to  take  away  the 
first  part  of  the  chicken  coop  so  the 
folks  can  get  in  and  get  at  all  the 
chickens;  it  is  to  eliminate  the  holes 
that  exist.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  be 
better  advised  to  place  limitations  on 
soft  money  and  all  of  us  stop  nmning 
for  office  with  this  notion  that  the 
only  way  to  get  elected  is  to  spend 
more  than  the  next  person. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  KERRY.  It  is  a  question.  The 
question  is  could  it  not  be  the  opposite 
of  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 
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Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  dilemma  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  said  it  is  impermissible  under 
the  first  amendment  to  quantify 
speech.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  by 
legislation  say  Senator  Brown  Is  enti- 
tled to  so  much  speech  and  Senator 
Kerry  is  entitled  to  so  much  speech. 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  said  you  cannot 
quantify  speech.  It  did  say  it  is  con- 
stitutional and  permissible  to  limit 
what  an  individual  can  give  a  can- 
didate. We  have  done  that  in  the  con- 
gressional system  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Presidential  system. 

The  only  way  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem has  been  allowed  to  thrive  is  be- 
cause the  entitlement  is  very  generous. 

So  the  finance  chairman  comes  Into 
the  Presidential  candidate;  he  says  we 
would  love  not  to  accept  this  public 
money  but  there  is  so  much  of  it  that 
we  cannot  possibly  say  no.  And  so  the 
candidate  voluntarily  agrees  to  limit 
spending.  The  problem  is,  you  cannot 
constitutionally  limit  all  these  ave- 
nues that  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts would  like  to  limit.  You  caimot 
do  it  constitutionally,  because  it  deals 
with  the  first  amendment.  And  you  run 
smack  in  the  face  of  the  first  amend- 
ment time  and  time  again  in  this  par- 
ticular debate. 

I  say  that  it  is  totally  clear  to  all  of 
those  who  ever  studied  the  system, 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  Common 
Cause,  that  the  Presidential  election 
system  is  a  disaster  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Michael  Malbin,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  one  of  the  renowned  ex- 
perts— and  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  an  expert  who  studied  this  in 
America  who  defends  the  current  sys- 
tem—testified before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  month.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  a  sense  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

He  said: 

In  every  Presidential  election  since  public 
funding,  8i>ending  has  gone  up,  with  more 
and  nnore  of  the  money  going  off  the  books 
and  underground.  If  people  care  enough 
about  an  election,  they  will  look  for  ways  to 
get  involved.  If  they  are  big  and  well  orga- 
nized and  cannot  contribute  directly,  then 
they  will  look  at  independent  exiwnditures, 
or  delegate  committees,  or  registration  and 
get-out-the-vote,  or  communicating  with 
Members,  or  buying  issue  ada  that  publicize 
the  position  of  an  incumbent  without  di- 
rectly advocating  election  or  defeat,  or  other 
devices,  some  of  which  have  not  even  been 
thought  up. 

Off-the-book  activities  like  these  have  be- 
come more  prominent  in  every  election  since 
1976.  Some  of  them  can  be  regulated,  but 
there  is  no  way  they  can  all  be  eliminated 
without  running  roughshod  over  the  first 
amendment. 

Therein,  I  say  to  my  friend  flrom  Mas- 
sachusetts, lies  the  problem.  You  can- 
not plug  every  hole  in  the  system  with- 
out running  roughshod  over  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  8  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
speak  on  my  time?  I  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  fl-om  Kentucky. 

The  Senators  from  California  and 
from  Kentucky  were  conducting  an  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
from  our  time,  if  he  would  like. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
yield  me  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  of  the  Chair,  once  again,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  for  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachussetts  has  8  min- 
utes. The  Senator  ftom  Colorado  has  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Well,  the  Senator  fl-om 
Colorado  has  offered  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  2  minutes,  Mr. 
President,  from  our  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator fl-om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
he  is  correct,  that  there  are  indeed 
problems  in  the  current  process.  The 
question  is,  is  the  approach  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  the  way  to  deal 
with  those  problems,  or  will  it  exacer- 
bate the  situation? 

I  very  respectfully  submit  that  it  will 
undo  what  little  hold  we  have  and  what 
progress  we  have  made,  and  take  away 
from  our  capacity  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  other  problems  that  he  raises. 

The  other  problems  he  raises  are 
real.  Money  has  gone  underground. 
What  we  need  to  do — and  I  believe  we 
can  through  disclosure  rules,  through 
the  voluntary  limits,  and  other  meth- 
ods available  to  ms — is  create  a  public 
consensus  about  what  is  appropriate 
and  what  is  not,  or  at  least  a  consensus 
of  our  own  behavior,  some  standards  by 
which  professionals  can  try  to  guide 
their  behavior,  so  we  can  do  better 
than  we  are  doing  now. 

But  I  think  if  you  undo  this,  you  will 
be  stepping  back  fl-om  what  little  re- 
straint we  have  today  on  these  abuses, 
and  it  will  make  it  that  much  harder 
to  turn  around  and  say  you  ought  to 
have  restraints  here,  when  in  fact  you 
have  undone  the  very  constitutionally 
permissible  piece  that  allows  you  to 
put  restraints  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  first 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
very  clear  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
that  where  there  are  perceived  or  real 
perceptions  of  corruption,  and  where 
limitations  are  linked  to  dealing  with 
those  problems  of  corruption,  the  court 
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may,  in  fact,  o  *  we  may  in  fact — Con- 
gress— impose  t  le  limitations. 

I  respectfullj  surest  that  the  cur- 
rent perceptiois  of  corruption  are  so 
strong,  and  I  iihare  that  there  are  a 
number  of  polls  done  not  long  ago 
which  show  tha  t  81  percent  or  so  of  the 
American  peo  )le  believe  that  big 
money  has  too  much  influence  in  the 
process  and  wai  it  us  to  find  a  way  to  do 
it.  This  was  a  Business  Week  poll,  April 
16. 1990. 

And  a  Greeiberg  poll  indicates  81 
percent  of  the  American  people  feel 
campaign  laws  axe  flawed  and  need  re- 
vision. The  Siime  percentage  over- 
whelmingly responded  to  a  Harris  poll 
that  contributors  have  too  much  influ- 
ence over  publi(  officials. 

I  think  the  case  can  be  made  that 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  is  satisfied  and 
the  restraint  or  the  first  amendment  is 
satisfied.  And  the  question  is  whether 
Congress  indivilually  will  be  satisfied. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER I  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  tin  le  as  I  may  consume  off 
the  resolution. 

First  of  all,  llr.  President,  a  budget 
resolution  is  re  illy  not  the  place  to  be 
debating  cam]aign  finance  reform. 
Frankly,  out  o '  all  due  respect  to  all 
Senators  here,  and  particularly  my 
fMend  fi-om  New  Jersey,  a  budget  de- 
bate is  not  a  place  to  be  debating  so- 
called  Air  Sunu  lu.  as  some  of  the  press 
has  referred  to  it  in  the  last  day  or 
two. 

We  are  in  a  d  (bate  here  on  campaign 
finance  reform.  I  think  that  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  I  do  n  ot  support  Senator  Mc- 
CONNELL'S  underlying  amendment  for  a 
lot  of  reasons,  not  the  least  is  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  time  to  eliminate  the  Pres- 
idential checko:  f. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
his  amendment  I  think  all  of  our  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  of.  What  this 
amendment  seefes  to  become  is  a  pay- 
as-you-go  increjise  in  a  program  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  is  paid  for  by  offset 
under  the  jursdiction  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  it.  There 
is  no  way  to  ensure  that  these  commit- 
tees would  enp  up  doing  what  the 
amendment  prc^poses,  even  if  it  passes 
this  body.  We  ihave  no  reconciliation 
directives  this  ;  'ear.  So  there  is  no  way 
to  enforce  a  proposal  like  Senator 
McCONNELL'B,  n  the  event  that  it 
should  pass  this  body  today. 

We  have  simply  succeeded  in  burning 
up,  right  now,  albout  2  hours  of  our  own 
time  in  debatiqg  an  issue  that  has  no 
place  on  a  budget  resolution.  I  know 
what  is  going:  to  happen.  Oiir  col- 
leagues Are  goiiig  to  start  coming  over 
here  about  5  ojclock  or  5:30,  and  they 
are  going  to  sas.  "I  have  an  airplane  to 
catch:  I  have  to  go  to  Utah."  Or,  "I 
have  to  go  to  Tennessee,"  or,  "I  have 
to  go  to  New  Mexico.  When  are  we 
going  to  be  thrqugh?" 


The  reason  we  will  still  be  engaged  in 
a  debate  on  the  budget  resolution  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  business  of  the  budget  res- 
olution. We  have  collateral  and  politi- 
cal amendments  coming  in  here,  purely 
motivated  by  a  wish  to  gain  political 
gain.  There  will  be  a  time  to  debate 
these  amendments,  but  I  say  it  should 
not  be  on  the  budget  resolution  here 
today. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on 
these  two  amendments,  frankly,  I 
think  the  sponsors  of  the  amendments 
woulJ  do  us  all  a  favor  if  they  would 
just  pull  them  down.  They  have  had 
their  debate.  Let  us  not  vote  on  them 
today.  Let  us  vote  on  them  on  another 
day  on  a  proper  vehicle. 

But  if  we  must  vote  on  them  today, 
then  I  will  vote  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Clearly  I  think  evils  of  so- 
called  soft  money  outweigh  any  con- 
cerns we  might  have  about  the  Presi- 
dential checkoff.  The  Kerry  amend- 
ment, perhaps,  will  dilute  the  influence 
of  a  handful  of  big  money  givers,  most 
of  whom  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
shadows.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is 
going  to  raise.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  can  tell  us  pre- 
cisely. I  doubt  that  he  can.  But  it  is 
immaterial.  It  at  least  would  have  the 
effect,  I  think,  of  diminishing  some  of 
these  soft  money  contributions. 

Contrast  that  with  the  McConnell 
amendment,  which  would  simply  de- 
prive 32  million  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute by  way  of  checkoff,  which  they 
have  chosen  to  do  in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  So  my  message  to 
our  colleagues  here  is  that  we  have 
done  an  awful  lot  of  wheel  spinning 
here  this  morning  on  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  considered  on  a  budget 
resolution.  When  we  are  standing  here 
tonight  at  midnight,  I  want  our  col- 
leagues to  know  why  we  are  here.  We 
are  here  because  people  want  to  pro- 
pose amendments,  bring  them  up.  de- 
bate them,  vote  on  them — amendments 
that  have  no  place  and  have  no  effect 
on  a  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  is  remaining  now  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts perfecting  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  9  minutes  on 
the  amiendment,  and  the  Senator  trom 
Massachusetts  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  ready  to  go  to  vote  if  the  Sen- 
ators who  yield  back  all  of  their  time. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  away  from  the  Cham- 
ber and  will  return  shortly. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  is  9  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  time  remaining 


is  8  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  opposition. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  al- 
though his  call  for  full  disclosure  is  the 
reason  why  this  Chamber  may  be  in 
late  tonight  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to 
join  in.  But  other  than  that  full  disclo- 
sure I  think  he  summarized  the  argu- 
ments quite  well.  It  does  seem  to  me 
whether  you  like  the  Presidential 
checkoff  or  not — if  you  like  the  check- 
off, I  suspect  you  are  going  to  want  to 
vote  "aye"  because  the  substitute 
amendment  or  the  second-degree 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  will 
indeed  have  the  effect  of  retaining  the 
Presidential  checkoff.  If  you  do  not 
think  having  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try pay  for  the  Presidential  campaigns 
in  the  way  they  do  through  the  Presi- 
dential checkoff,  I  suspect  you  are 
going  to  want  to  vote  "no"  on  that  sec- 
ond-degree amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  side  be  now  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  time  for 
the  proponents  will  now  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McConnell]. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  it  is  certainly  not  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  pro- 
long this  issue.  The  McConnell  amend- 
ment was  scheduled  for  a  vote  at  12:15. 
The  reason  that  has  not  occurred  is  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  interest  on  the 
other  side  in  avoiding  a  vote  on  the 
McConnell  amendment,  and  that  is 
what  is  dragging  this  process  out. 

I  argue  that  it  is  entirely  relevant,  as 
we  consider  the  Nation's  budget  prior- 
ities, to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  be  spending  this  public  money 
on  political  campaigrns.  So  I  think  it  is 
entirely  relevant  to  the  consideration 
before  us,  and  it  had  been  my  hope  that 
we  could  vote  on  the  McConnell 
amendment  an  hour  ago,  at  12:15,  as  it 
was  originally  scheduled.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate there  is  such  an  interest  on  the 
other  side  in  avoiding  voting  on  the 
continuation  of  this  public  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  recount 
the  princiiial  arguments  in  the  few 
minutes  we  have  remaining  here  before 
the  vote  on  the  Kerry  second-degree 
amendment.  Only  20  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  using  the  checkoff  to  fimd 
Presidential  campaigns.  What  that 
means  is  that  80  percent  are  voting 
"no."  80  percent  are  saying  they  do  not 
want  their  tax  dollars  to  go  to  pay  for 
political  campaigns  or  political  con- 
ventions, or  fringe  candidates. 

In  addition,  the  public  funds  and  the 
spending  limit  have  not  done  anything 
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about  soft  money.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  soft  money  in  the 
Presidential  system,  an  explosion  of 
off-tbe-books  spending,  unaccounted 
for,  undisclosed,  to  the  point  where 
spending  went  up  50  percent  between 
1984  and  1988.  Clearly,  it  is  not  working, 
and  virtually  everyone  outside  of  this 
body  and  outside  of  Common  Cause 
who  has  studied  it  thinks  it  is  a  disas- 
ter. Former  Vice  President  Mondale 
said  there  have  been  so  many  loopholes 
written  into  the  law  that  the  whole 
thing  is  up  to  ridicule. 

My  fHend  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator Kerry,  said,  well,  let  us  close  the 
loopholes.  The  problem  is  you  run 
smack  into  the  first  amendment.  You 
cannot  constitutionally  keep  people 
£rom  participating  in  campaigns,  so 
they  will  find  a  way  to  do  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  the  system  of  spending 
limits  in  public  finance,  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  participate 
are  unaccounted  for  and  imdisclosed. 

In  addition,  the  Presidential  system 
is  a  regulatory  disaster.  The  most  im- 
portant people  in  every  Presidential 
campaign  are  not  the  candidates,  not 
the  campaign  managers,  but  the  law- 
yers and  the  accountants  to  whom  one 
out  of  every  four  of  these  dollars  have 
gone  seeking  to  flgrure  out  how  to  live 
with,  deal  with,  and,  yes,  skirt  the  cur- 
rent system  because  it  is  so  unnatural. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  you  can- 
not deny  public  funds  to  extremist  can- 
didates. I  have  mentioned  Lenora 
Fulani  and  Lyndon  LaRouche,  who  got 
together,  between  the  two  of  them,  $1.5 
million  in  public  funds  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace. It  is  a  disgrace,  Mr.  President, 
and  if  this  system  of  Presidential  fund- 
ing of  campaigns  is  so  popular,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  could  not  have  had  the 
vote  at  12:15,  giving  the  American  peo- 
ple the  sense  of  how  we  feel  about  this. 
Instead,  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  sec- 
ond-degree amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  conceivable 
way  by  which  you  measure  a  successful 
election  system,  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem has  been  a  failure.  Public  money  is 
squandered.  It  is  a  benefit  program  for 
lawyers  and  accountants  and  fringe 
candidates  dipping  into  the  public 
Treasury.  Honest  candidates  are  re- 
quired, because  of  the  system,  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  skirt  the  law.  Every 
Presidential  candidate  but  one  was 
cited  for  major  violations  because  the 
law  is  so  absurd.  In  every  single  way 
that  you  measure  a  successful  cam- 
paign system,  this  has  been  a  disaster. 

All  the  McConnell  amendment  does, 
which  I  had  hoped  we  would  vote  on  an 
hour  ago,  is  simply  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  we  think  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  feed  children  than  to  continue 
to  pay  for  political  conventions.  Presi- 
dential candidates,  fMnge  candidates, 
lawyers,  and  accountants. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 


amendment.  I  think  it  is  entirely  rel- 
evant to  setting  the  budget  priorities 
for  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  all  that  time.  I  am  going 
to  take  a  couple  moments  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  stated  that 
only  20  percent  of  the  American  people 
check  off  the  tax  return.  Then  he  leaps 
to  the  conclusion  stating:  "Therefore, 
80  percent  are  voting  no."  That  is  just 
a  non  sequitur.  Eighty  percent  are  per- 
haps not  even  voting  at  all,  not  voting 
"no."  There  are  many  of  them  who  are 
simply  not  even  aware  of  the  choice  be- 
cause we  have  not  advertised  or  tried 
to  reach  out  to  them,  many  inadvert- 
ently just  passing  it  by,  who  just  do 
not  understand  the  value  of  it  because 
it  has  never  been  something  that  has 
been  promoted. 

If  his  theory  is  true,  then  you  look  at 
the  reality  that  only  6  or  7  percent  of 
Americans  contribute  privately  to 
elections.  Does  that  mean  94  percent  of 
the  rest  of  America  is  voting  no?  Obvi- 
ously not.  And  if  only  6  percent  of 
America  is  contributing  privately  to 
elections,  we  all  know  who  most  of 
them  are — people  with  money.  And 
what  is  going  to  happen  is,  if  you  make 
it  more  advantageous  for  that  small  6 
percent  to  play  in  the  political  process, 
you  are  going  to  reduce  the  rest  of 
America's  willingness  to  believe  that 
the  system  is  on  the  up  and  up,  acces- 
sible and  meaningful  to  them. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
league— because  I  agree  with  him,  I 
think  he  has  genuine  concern  about  the 
problem  that  exists  in  the  electoral 
process — that  the  way  to  this  cure  is 
not  to  come  in  and  suggest  on  the 
budget  process,  in  the  name  of  assist- 
ing nutrition  progrrams,  that  we  are 
going  to  do  away  with  the  Presidential 
process,  but  rather  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  the  voluntary  restraints  that 
could  be  put  in  place. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  com- 
plains about  the  Presidential  system. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  found  that  the 
Presidential  system  is  voluntary  and 
that  it  is  constitutional.  Those  are 
critical  components.  In  fact,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that,  as  to  con- 
tributions, you  can  have  voluntary  re- 
straints. The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
reach  the  question  of  expenditures  as 
opposed  to  contributions  because  there 
was  not  a  showing  of  corruption.  They 


did  find  the  showing  of  corruption  in 
contributions. 

I  very  respectfully  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  much  has  changed  since  that 
decision  was  made  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  well  find  today  suf- 
ficient corruption  in  the  expenditure 
process  to  find  that  constitutional  lim- 
itations would  apply  to  that  process 
also.  The  question  is,  are  we  willing  to 
put  it  to  the  test?  That  is  really  what 
this  is  about. 

I  respectfully  suggest^I  think  my 
colleagues  know  this— that  we  could  do 
a  better  job  of  controlling  the  abuses 
and  the  excesses  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  appropriately  said 
exists.  But,  by  gosh,  if  we  throw  this 
whole  thing  out,  we  are  making  a 
mockery  of  the  notion  of  ever  trying  to 
fix  those  and  we  will  have  opened  up 
Pandora's  box  and  returned  us  to  pre- 
Watergate  days  with  respect  to  the 
electoral  process  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  willing  to  yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  offered  to 
yield  back  his  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offers  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Republican 
leader  is  on  his  way  back  to  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  here  before  we  do  that.  I 
think  I  do  have  a  couple  of  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  at 
this  point  it  will  be  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  the 
Senator  fi-om  Massachusetts  has  yield- 
ed the  floor  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  close  by  saying  that  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  filing  fee  proposed  in 
the  Kerry  second-degree  amendment  is 
in  fact  a  tax  that  would  be  applied  not 
only  to  political  party  soft  money,  but 
also  to  private  activities  that  could  be 
classified  as  soft  money.  Voter  reg- 
istration drives  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  minority  participation 
projects,  assistance  for  disabled  voters, 
labor  union  mailings  to  members, 
AARP  communications  to  members, 
potentially  all  of  these  could  be  classi- 
fied as  soft  money  and  potentially 
taxed  under  this  proposal. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  this:  The 
Kerry  second-degree  amendment  seeks 
to  defeat  the  McConnell  amendment 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  the  money  in 
the  Presidential  fund  in  the  next  budg- 
et year.  So  for  Senators  who  will  be 
coming  over  shortly  to  vote  on  the 
Kerry  second-degree  amendment,  let 
me  just  sum  it  up.  If  you  are  against 
public  funding,  tiucpayer  funding  of  po- 
litical   campaigns,    you    should    vote 
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against  the  Kerry  second-degree 
amendment.  It  in  as  simple  as  that. 

Beyond  that.  If  we  can  ever  get  a 
vote  on  the  M  cConnell  amendment, 
you  not  only  hive  an  opportunity  to 
vote  against  tax  layer  funding  of  politi- 
cal campaigns,  you  also  have  the 
chance  to  shift  some  money  to  chil- 
dren's nutrition,  certainly  something 
that  I  believe  riost  Americans  would 
rate  much  more  highly  as  a  budget  pri- 
ority for  them  t&an  spending  taxpayer 
dollars  on  politii  ial  conventions,  politi- 
cal campaigns  :  or  the  President  and 
candidates  like  Lenora  Fulani  and 
Lyndon  LaRoucl  e. 

So  if  you  are  I  or  children's  nutrition 
and  against  publ  ic  funding,  you  should 
vote  against  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment upon  whl  ;h  we  will  be  voting 
shortly. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  thj  Kerry  second-degree 
amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  l»  r.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay  3. 

The  PRESIDD;  G  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufflclent  seconc  ?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  n  lys  were  ordered. 

The  time  of  tie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expire  1. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Iilr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  ti  me  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDD^G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^om  Mass|ichusetts  has  yielded 
All  time  has  expired  on 
of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [ilr.  Kerry].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  baen  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  lof  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrOtNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tat  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSl  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDD^G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sd  ordered. 

(The  remarks  I  of  Mr.  Stevens  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  946 
through  S.  950  are  printed  in  today's 
Record  under  ''Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  STEVENSl  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  |of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consfnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  \)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ie  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  ,Mr.  President,  before 
putting  the  Senate  into  a  quorum  call 
I  request  unanirious  consent  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESronlG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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back  his  time 
the  amendment 


objection  to  the 


iinanimous  consent  re- 


quest of  the  Sena  tor  from  Tennessee? 


Mr.  DOMENICl.  Did  the  Senator 
mean  all  that  we  used  up  since  I  put 
the  quorum  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
since  originally  putting  in  the  quorum 
call  shall  be  charged  to  both  sides,  is 
that  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  Kerry  amendment 
has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  It  will  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  under  the  bill. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  971  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  Senator 
Sasser,  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, for  letting  me  interrupt  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  vote  to  occur  on 
the  Kerry  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  Chair  is  prepared  to  put  the 
question. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  underlying  first-de- 
gree amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  upon  a  motion  to  table 
the  McConnell  amendment,  which  is  a 
first-degree  amendment.  The  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  SASSER.  What  will  the  body  be 
voting  on  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  made  a  motion  to  table 
his  own  amendment,  which  was  his 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  and  the 
vote  would  occur  upon  the  tabling  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  ftom  Kentucky  of 
his  own  first-degree  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar].  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  0, 
nays  95,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 

YEAS— 0 

NAYS— 95 


Adanu 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Gore 

Markowski 

BlD^aman 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

BoDd 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gramm 
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Kassebaiun 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

CralK 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sim  peon 

DAmato 

Kohl 

Smith 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Symms 

DUoD 

Lleberman 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lott 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Dorenberger 

McConnell 

NOTVOTING-4 

Gam 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Lu«ar 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  80)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
nell] was  to,   under  unanimous  con- 
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sent,  withdraw  the  underlylngr  amend- 
ment, would  both  amendments  fall? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

TME-UMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  5  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  5  minutes,  after 
which  time  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
desires  to  have  his  underljring  amend- 
ment withdrawn.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
after  the  10  minutes  that  I  have  just  re- 
quested elapses,  that  the  Senator  have 
permission  to  withdraw  the  underlying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  following  which  the 
Senator  fl'om  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  budget  question. 

It  was  my  hope  in  offering  the 
amendment  last  evening  which  was 
originally  scheduled  to  be  voted  on  at 
12:15,  that  we  would  have  a  chance  to 
put  the  Senate  on  record  in  terms  of  its 
priorities  as  we  deal  with  the  passing 
of  a  budget  resolution  this  year.  Mr. 
President,  what  a  budget  resolution  Is 
about  is  establishing  priorities. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  issue  of  whether  it  felt  public 
dollars  should  continue  to  be  spent  in 
electing  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  supporting  fringe  can- 
didates and  supporting  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants, who  are  necessary  to  mon- 
itor that  system,  and  in  supporting 
such  things  as  paying  for  political  con- 
ventions. 

It  was  also  my  feeling  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  shift  that  money  to  a 
real  need  in  the  country  and  that  is  the 
question  of  providing  better  nutrition 
for  children. 

At  this  point,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  majority  wishes  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  vote  on  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  system.  Clearly,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  that  thoroughly 
discredited  system  would  have  been  In 
great  difficulty  had  we  had  a  meaning- 
ful vote  on  the  issue  of  continuing  that 
public  funding  for  yet  another  year. 

It  is  my  suspicion  that  Senators  real- 
ize that  the  American  people  if  they 
really  understood  what  was  happening 
In  the  presidential  election  system 
would  overwhelmingly  object  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  pretty  clear 
already  that  they  object  to  it.  Four  out 
of  five  Americans  choose  not  to  check 
off  their  income  tax  returns  to  divert 
money  firom  other  Federal  programs 
Into  the  Presidential  election  system. 


The  American  people  are  voting 
every  April  15  on  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem and  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  voting  "no."  My  suspicion  is  Mr. 
President,  if  they  knew  even  more 
about  where  their  tax  dollars  were 
going,  to  fringe  candidates,  to  lawyers 
and  accountants,  to  political  conven- 
tions, virtually  none  of  them  would 
check  off,  virtually  none. 

So  it  was  my  hope  that  we  would 
have  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record.  I  hoped  we  would  do  that  at 
12:15.  It  is  now  2:25,  and  even  though  we 
could  stay  here  all  afternoon  and  prob- 
ably at  some  point  get  a  vote  on  the 
McConnell  amendment,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  the  point  has  been 
made.  The  majority  is  very,  very  fear- 
ful of  this  issue.  They  fear  that  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  op- 
pose this  and  they  would  like  very, 
very  much  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dential system. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the 
Presidential  system.  Not  only  do  80 
percent  of  Americans  choose  not  to 
participate,  the  checkoff  has  not  re- 
placed special  interest  money  in  Presi- 
dential campaigns,  in  fact  there  Is 
more  of  it.  The  Presidential  system 
had  no  limited  spending.  In  fact,  spend- 
ing went  up  50  percent  from  1948  to 
1988.  The  Presidential  system  Is  a  regu- 
latory disaster  with  $1  out  of  every  $4 
going  to  lawyers  and  accountants,  and 
the  Presidential  system  Is  a  fringe  ben- 
efit for  fringe  candidates  like  Lenora 
Fulani  and  Lyndon  LaRouche. 

Former  Vice  President  Mondale 
called  the  presidential  system,  the  tax- 
payer finance  and  spending  limits,  a 
joke,  and  boy  is  he  correct  about  that. 
It  has  cost  the  taxpayers  $500  million 
since  1976  and  produced  nothing  posi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  system. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  close 
by  saying  this  issue  is  going  to  be 
back.  It  is  going  to  be  back.  It  will  be 
back  in  the  campaign  finance  debate 
with  regard  to  the  congressional  sys- 
tem, because  the  bill  that  passed  here 
last  year  would  set  up  a  similar  system 
for  congressional  races. 

The  FEC  testified  they  would  need 
2,500  auditors  to  monitor  that  system  if 
we  extended  public  funding  to  an  addi- 
tional 535  races.  So  the  Presidential 
system  is  very  relevant  to  that  debate, 
and  we  will  have  that  debate  again  on 
another  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  on  some  other 
day  will  vote  to  eliminate  the  Presi- 
dential system  and  get  this  disaster  off 
the  books. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previously  announced  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senator 
fl'om  Massachusetts  has  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  just  said  to  the 
Senate  that  nothing  positive  has  been 
produced  from  the  Presidential  system. 
I  really  think  that  that  avoids  rec- 
ognition of  what  created  this  system  In 
the  first  place  and  of  the  history  of 
what  has  led  us  to  be  where  we  are 
today.  The  Presidential  system  was  put 
in  place  to  do  away  with  extraordinary 
abuse  of  corporate  money  and  excessive 
money  In  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dents. And  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  had  paid  a  price,  some  of  them 
criminal  and  other  political,  for  having 
been  victims  of  that  process. 

Countless  Members  of  this  body  have 
participated  in  that  process.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  the  current  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Bush,  the 
former  President,  President  Reagan, 
many  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
run  for  President,  and  none  of  them 
have  ever  complained  that  the  system 
that  made  that  money  available  to 
them  voluntarily  fi-om  a  $1  voluntary 
checkoff  on  tax  returns  was  somehow 
abusive. 

What  we  just  saw  on  the  Senate  fioor 
was  not  really  a  vote  about  child  nutri- 
tion. It  was  a  vote  to  restore  the  proc- 
ess of  unlimited  money  in  politics,  un- 
limited money  In  the  electoral  process 
of  our  Presidential  elections.  And  it 
was  an  exercise  in  politics  that  would 
have  given  to  the  Republican  Party, 
which  already  has  tremendous  advan- 
tages in  fundralsing,  even  more  advan- 
tages in  the  political  process  that  is  de- 
pendent on  money.  Americans  are  tired 
of  a  process  dependent  on  money,  and 
nothing  distances  the  election  process 
more  from  the  American  people  than 
their  perception  that  big  money  con- 
trols it.  What  we  just  voted  on  was  a 
chance  to  say  we  are  ready  to  vote  to 
reform  the  process  but  let  us  do  it  sen- 
sibly. 

My  colleague  says  we  just  passed  up 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  more  money 
for  child  nutrition.  Well,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  at  the  end  of  that 
vote  made  my  amendment — which 
would  have  put  a  filing  fee  on  all  the 
big  soft  money,  corporate  money,  and 
the  filing  fee  would  have  gone  to  child 
nutrition.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  defeated.  By  with- 
drawing his  amendment  he  withdrew 
the  underlying  amendment  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  vote  more 
money  for  child  nutrition,  but  to  take 
that  money  firom  the  big  corporate  con- 
tributions and  the  big  individual  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar contributions  and 
use  that  for  child  nutrition. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  decided 
he  did  not  want  the  U.S.  Senate  to  vote 
on  child  nutrition,  because  that  is  not 
what  this  was  about.  This  was  about 
relinquishing  the  one  hold  we  have 
that  puts  some  order  into  the  process. 
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Now  I  agree  wjth 
Kentucky.  There 
Presidential 
place  to  fix  them 
the  budget 
them  is  in 
when  we  take 
hope  at  that  tinnle 
issue  and  improve 
ess  that  need  to 

How  much  time 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from 
onds. 

Mr.  KERRY 
simply  leave  my 
thought  that  the 
league   f^om 
people  are  votinc 
system  is  not 
all  on  it  but  man^ 
know  about  it. 
for  the  checkoff 
since  1975. 

Clearly  if  more 
an  opportunity  t<i 
clans  away  frora 
contributing    S2 
were  a  choice  in 
were  given  the 
rather  liberate 
fundraising  by 
off  or  would  you 
holden  to  special 
doubt  in  my  mln(  1 
the  American 
that  kind  of 
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them  in  that 

I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDINO 
to  the  previous 
Kentucky   is 
poses  of  his 
trom  Kentucky 

Mr.    MCCONN 
withdraw  my 

The  PRESromO 
ator  fi-om 
amendment 

The  amendmeijt 
drawn. 
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NT-  President,  I  would 
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reason  that  my  col- 
Kentucky   can   say   that 
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is  not  here  today  on 

The  place  to  fix 

finance  reform, 

issue  up  in  May.  I 

we  can  revisit  this 

those  parts  and  proc- 

improved. 

do  I  have  remaining? 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
has   58   sec- 


Americans  were  given 
choose  to  get  politl- 
blg  money  by  just 
themselves,    if    that 
America,  if  America 
proposition:  "Would  you 
U.S.  Congress  from 
halving  a  S2  or  S3  check- 
rather  have  them  be- 
interests,"  there  is  no 
that  85-90  percent  of 
people   would  vote   for 
checl  :off  system.  The  prob- 
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fashion. 

OFFICER.  Pursuant 

o^der,  the  Senator  from 

for   the   pur- 

The  Senator 


rec  agnized 
ame  adment. 


ELIj.   Mr.   President,   I 
amendment. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Kentucjky  has  withdrawn  his 

(No.   80)  was  wlth- 


AMENI  MENTNO.  81 
*  BUDOEl   ACT  WAIVER 

PRESmiJIG     OFFICER.     The 
is  a  motion  of  the 


Senator  from  N<w  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
let]  to  waive  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  an  lended,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Bradley  amendment  No. 
lebate  on  the  motion 
yeas  and  nays  have 


Mr.  President,  I  indi- 


cated this  momlig  that  I  might  use  a 
few  minutes  on  the  Bradley  motion. 
There  is  a  certain  similarity  of  reso- 
nance between  hiis  motion  and  the  next 
two  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
SDfON.  I 

So  I  am  going  to  use  a  bit  of  time.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  at  this  point.  If 
Senator  WarnerI  wants  to  speak,  if  he 
comes  to  the  floor  then  I  will  yield  him 
a  few  minutes  and  we  will  be  finished. 


So  I  srield  myself  5  minutes  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  speak  on  the  Bradley  motion,  while 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  on  the 
floor,  let  me  first  say  to  him  that  while 
his  amendment  did  not  prevail  today 
that  another  day  may  be  needed  for  the 
issue  that  he  addressed  to  be  addressed 
forthrightly  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  a  lot  of  Senators,  I  believe  on 
both  sides,  but  certainly  on  our  side, 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  this 
process  that  he  brings  before  us  in  his 
amendment. 

If  you  ask  most  people,  they  think 
that  the  present  process  for  the  pri- 
maries is  just  clean  as  a  whistle  and 
everything  is  just  working  great.  The 
American  people  are  very  excited 
about  it.  They  are  certainly  checking 
off  in  great  quantities  to  put  money  in. 
Let  me  suggest  that  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  Senator  is  that  none 
of  the  above  is  true.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  very  significant  mess  at 
best. 

Whether  it  should  be  repealed  or 
fixed  is  a  question  for  another  day.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  thanks 
the  Senator  for  bringing  us  current  to 
that  extent  as  he  participated  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  three 
votes  here.  The  one  that  is  pending 
right  now  is  a  motion  by  Senator 
Bradley  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  chairman  has 
made  a  point  of  order  that  his  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order  under  the  Budget 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  summit  agree- 
ment. So  when  we  vote,  if  we  want  Sen- 
ator Bradley  to  prevail,  we  are  going 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  waive  the 
economic  sununit  agreement,  and  that 
is  going  to  take  60  votes. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Bradley  motion 
should  be  very  disturbing  for  those  who 
want  some  fiscal  soundness;  some  as- 
surance that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  with  the  deficit.  We 
have  an  executive  and  legrlslative 
agreement  on  how  to  deal  with  the  def- 
icit which  will  be  pretty  binding.  We 
know  where  we  are  going  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  and  it  ought  to  be 
disturbing  enough  to  vote  to  set  that 
aside,  which  is  essentially  what  we 
would  be  doing.  We  would  be  plowing  a 
big  hole  in  the  budget  agreement.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  wants  to  do  that. 
And  I  hope  60  Senators  do  not  want  to 
do  that. 

But  now  on  the  specifics.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  have  had  the  budget 
process,  we  have  fixed  numbers,  dollar 
numbers  for  defense,  for  next  year  and 


the  year  after.  We  have  asked  our  de- 
fense experts,  and  the  generals  that  we 
have  been  praising,  to  plan  the  reduc- 
tion in  our  defense  against  those  estab- 
lished numbers. 

Now  Senator  Bradley  is  saying  I  do 
not  like  those  numbers.  He  is  saying 
that  he  wants  to  cut  that  by  S7.1  bil- 
lion. So  that  Is  the  first  point.  He  re- 
duces defense  by  $7.1  billion  over  2 
years. 

Many  think  we  should  have  more 
money  in  defense  rather  than  less. 
Many  think  the  caps  were  too  strin- 
gent. I  see  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
He  has  said  that  a  number  of  times, 
even  on  the  floor.  The  $177  billion  that 
we  took  out  of  defense  in  the  budget 
summit  is  now  being  implemented  in 
these  caps,  these  dollar  numbers  that 
we  cannot  exceed  for  defense. 

Senator  Bradley  would  cut  $7.1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years  below  that. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  to  vote 
against  Senator  Bradley  and  not 
grant  his  extraordinary  motion  to  set 
aside  the  Budget  Act  and  its  points  of 
order. 

Now  if  that  was  not  enough,  let  me 
give  you  a  second  point.  The 
summlteers  said  if  you  want  to  cut  de- 
fense, or  if  you  want  to  cut  domestic 
programs,  you  take  whatever  you  cut 
and  you  reduce  the  deficit  by  that 
amount.  That  was  a  very  good  concept. 

We  were  all  worried  about  deficit  re- 
duction, so  we  said,  here  is  what  we 
ought  to  live  by.  But  if  you  want  to  re- 
duce defense  spending,  put  the  money 
on  the  deficit.  Well,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] says,  no.  we  will  cut  defense  but 
we  will  take  part  of  the  money  that  we 
take  out  of  defense  and  we  will  add  it 
to  the  domestic  discretionary.  So  it 
would  seem  to  me,  for  those  who  were 
concerned  about  cutting  defense  more 
than  we  did,  they  ought  to  be  doubly 
concerned  that  we  are  doing  that  and 
taking  part  of  the  savings  and  increas- 
ing domestic  discretionary  spending. 

Frankly,  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years,  we  have  quite  appro- 
priately, I  believe,  set  our  Government 
into  three  logical  compartments:  de- 
fense, domestic,  and  foreign.  We  have 
said  we  are  not  going  to  mix  them  for 
a  few  years.  If  you  want  to  save  in  one 
category,  put  the  savings  on  the  defi- 
cit, but  do  not  save  in  one  and  put  it  in 
the  other. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  thinks  that  is  not  the  right  way 
to  do  it  and  would  like  to  do  some  mix- 
ing, so  he  has  taken  some  of  the  de- 
fense savings  and  put  it  in  the  domes- 
tic to  increase  them. 

All  of  that  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
we  agreed  to.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
puts  us  back  were  we  were  for  years, 
where  we  thought  we  knew  what  we 
were  going  to  spend  on  defense  only  to 
find  we  took  some  of  it  away  and  spent 
it  somewhere  else. 
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The  defense  leaders  of  our  Nation 
want  some  continuity  and  certainty  for 
a  while.  They  believe  they  can  plan 
better,  save  more,  and  grlve  us  more  for 
our  money  if  we  will  give  them  2  or  3 
years  of  consistency  of  numbers.  If 
each  year,  now,  we  are  going  to  take 
those  defense  caps  and  come  to  the 
floor  and  change  them  and  then  after 
we  have  changed  them,  not  even  give 
them  that  money  but  spend  it  some- 
where else,  it  seems  to  me  the  dis- 
cipline is  gone  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  truly  save 
and  plan — as  they  are  trying  to  do — Is 
probably  gone.  We  will  get  less  for  our 
money,  spending  less  dollars,  being  less 
secure. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  say  to  our 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  whom  we 
greatly  respect,  this  is  not  the  time 
nor  place  to  grant  his  motion,  but  to 
protect  these  caps  and  multiyear  ap- 
proaches that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
budget  history,  make  eminent  sense. 

I  ask  if  Senator  Stevens,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  defense  appro- 
priations, if  he  agreed  with  me — if  he 
did  or  not,  either  way — would  he  like 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes? 

I  yield  up  to  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
fl*om  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  up 
to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  believe  the  funding  lev- 
els in  the  agreement  that  are  in  effect 
now  are  worrisome  already.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  the  5-year  plan  that 
has  been  submitted  by  Secretary  Che- 
ney will  reduce  defense  spending 
through  1996  to  less  than  3.6  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  total  Federal  out- 
lays. 

The  last  budget  President  Kennedy 
submitted  to  the  Senate  provided  for  52 
percent  of  the  Federal  outlays  being 
for  defense.  By  1996,  we  will  have  an 
outlay  ceiling  of  18  percent.  We  plan  to 
reduce  our  divisions  from  18  to  12,  to 
reduce  the  Air  Force  flrom  36  to  25  tac- 
tical fighter  wings,  reduce  our  Navy 
fi-om  540  to  450  ships.  We  have  already 
had  a  series  of  base  closure  announce- 
ments. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fl"om  New  Jersey  is  agreed  to,  there 
will  have  to  be,  once  again,  another  se- 
ries of  base  closures  and  more  layoffs 
of  civilians  because  of  closing  produc- 
tion lines.  I  believe  it  is  going  too  far. 

Beyond  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Senate  ought  to  watch  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  is  more  unsta- 
ble now  than  it  has  been  in  years. 
Many  of  the  systems  they  told  us  they 
would  destroy  they  are  sending  over 
the  Ural  Mountains,  out  to  the  Soviet 
far  east,  and  Siberia. 

We  know  their  production  lines  are 
still  going  on.  They  are  going  to  come 


through  the  START  period  with  a 
stronger  intercontinental  missile  force 
than  they  had  to  begin  with.  It  is  my 
judgment  it  is  going  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  peace  if  we  continue  to  change 
the  funding. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  ab- 
solutely right.  It  is  the  changes  in 
funding  that  bring  the  drastic  changes 
in  the  production  lines  and  in  our  abil- 
ity to  maintain  the  peace  at  the  least 
cost  possible  to  our  taxpayers.  I  believe 
the  fimding  levels  of  the  current  budg- 
et resolution  are  the  very  lowest  we 
can  accept.  They  should  be  floors  rath- 
er than  ceilings,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  need  off 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  said  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  joined  Senator  Sas- 
SER  in  making  the  point  of  order  and 
that  I  am  joining  him  in  opposing  the 
granting  of  Senator  Bradley's  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  But  I  want 
everyone  to  know,  we  are  both  on  the 
same  side  on  this,  trying  to  enforce  the 
agreement.  The  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
both  say  we  should  not  waive  the  Budg- 
et Act.  Senator  Warner  will  speak  on 
the  Simon  amendment  which  follows 
the  Bradley  motion.  The  Simon  amend- 
ment is  essentially  a  2-percent  cut  in 
defense  budget  authority,  and  the  re- 
sultant outlaws,  with  the  entire 
amount  of  savings  applied  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

If  my  colleagues  vote  for  this,  they 
are  essentially  voting  to  get  rid  of 
whatever  agreements  we  have  from  the 
economic  summit.  As  some  say,  all 
bets  are  off.  I  think  we  are  back  to 
ground  zero.  Some  think  that  is  great. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
United  States.  So  I  hope  we  do  not 
agree  to  this. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Senator  flrom  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
discussion  we  have  had  here  on  the 
Bradley  amendment,  I  think  we  have 
been  successful  in  stimulating  further 
debate,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  Sen- 
ator fi"om  New  Jersey  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor  to  make  some  statement.  So 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
poses  the  question  about  what  the  pri- 
orities of  our  country  should  be.  Our 
amendment  suggests  that  we  cut  de- 
fense expenditures  by  2  percent;  we  use 
1  percent  of  that  cut  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  and  we  use  1  percent  to 
increase  funding  for  priority  programs 
like  education,  health  care,  and  envi- 
ronmental cleanup.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment. 

Things  have  changed.  If  anything, 
since  last  October  when  we  locked  our- 
selves into  a  5-year  agreement  on  the 
budget,  the  Persian  Gulf  war  has  shown 
we  do  not  need  more — and  we  can  do 
with  less — defense  expenditures.  We 
will  have  a  land  base  and  land  access  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  need  less,  2  percent  less,  and  this 
money  will  be  available  in  part  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease funding  to  try  to  help  25,000  kids 
out  there  who  have  measles,  have  mea- 
sles because  they  are  not  immunized; 
to  try  to  fully  fund  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram and  the  WIC  Program;  to  begin  to 
give  middle-class  families  in  this  coun- 
try who  want  for  their  child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  college  education.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  is  about.  That 
is  the  choice  it  poses. 

Some  of  the  opponents  say  that  if  we 
left  it  all  for  deficit  reduction,  maybe 
it  could  be  supported.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  on  that  position  In  a  few 
minutes.  My  guess  is  that  most  of  the 
opponents  of  my  amendment  will  also 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  even  though  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  domestic  side  of  the  budget. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to 
lock  us  into  a  budgetary  circumstance 
that  says  if  we  are  able  to  cut  defense 
expenditures,  it  will  take  60  votes  to 
transfer  some  of  the  savings  to  the  do- 
mestic side.  That  is  what  we  need  in 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
will  get  60  votes.  But  at  least  we  ought 
to  send  the  signal  that  we  do  not  want 
to  bias  this  institution  to  increasing 
taxes.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  use  de- 
fense expenditures,  that  we  should  cut, 
for  high  priority  domestic  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  waive  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Bradley  amendment  No.  81. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  cal  i  the  role. 

The  bill  clerk  ci  Jled  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  arnounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkaniis  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  U  ah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  firom  Ind  ana  [Mr.  Luoar],  and 
the  Senator  frora  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop] are  necessari  ly  absent. 

I  further  annotnce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  i  iny  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiiing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  73,  as  followi  i: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 


Baacus 

Blden 

Bndley 

Bnnllck 

Conrad 

Craoaton 

Daachle 


Akaka 

Bentaen 

BlDfaman 

Bond 

Bor«D 

Br«auz 

Brown 

Bnran 

Bumpers 

Borna 

Byrd 

ChafM 

Coata 

CochraD 

Cohen 

Craig 

D'Ajnato 

Danfortli 

DeCoDclnl 

Dlzon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dorenberser 

Bxon 


YllAS— 22 

Harkln 
HatfK  Id 
KenD(  dy 
Kerrs 
Kohl 

Laat^berK 
MeU^baam 
Pell 


Si  lYS— 73 


owUr 


aie 


Oam 
Lufar 

The  PRESIDI><G 
vote,  the  yeas 
The  motion  to 
adoption  of  the 
because  the  levels 
category     excee( 
spending  limit 
forth  in  section 
slonal  Budget 
to    the    Balance<  i 
Deficit  Control 
tlon  of  section 
sional  Budget  Ac  ; 
sustained.    The 
(No.  81)  falls. 

Mr.  DOMENICI 


The     PRESID]  NG 
pending  question 
offered  by  the 
[Mr.  SmoN]  on 


Ford 

Fo» 

Gleni 

Gore 

OortcD 

Grahiin 

Granm 

GraMley 

Hate) 

Henili 

Helm  I 

HoUU  cs 

Inooje 

JefTcfda 

JohnitoD 

KaaMbaum 

KasUD 

Kemy 

Leah;' 

Levli 

Lleb^inan 

Lott 

Mack 

McCiln 

McCc  nnell 


NOT  /OTING— 4 
Pryoi 


Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

WelUtone 

Wlrth 


Mlkulski 

Mitchell 

Moynlhao 

Murkowskl 

Nlcklea 

Nnnn 

Packwood 

Preseler 

Re  Id 

Robb 

Roth 

Radman 

Sanford 

Sasaer 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Slmpeon 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Warner 


Wallop 


OFFICER.  On  this 

22,  the  nays  are  73. 

v^aive  is  rejected.  The 

Bradley  amendment, 

of  the  discretionary 

the     discretionary 

the  categories  set 

301(a)  of  the  Congres- 

adjusted  pursuant 

Budget    Emergency 

of  1985,  is  in  viola- 

( 01(b)  of  the  Congres- 

The  point  of  order  is 

Bradley    amendment 


f  >r 


A:t 


/ct 


addressed  the  Chair. 


AMENl  tMENT  I 


NO.  82 

OFFICER.     The 

is  amendment  No.  82, 

Senator  trom  niinois 

V  hich  there  remains  10 


minutes  to  debate  equally  divided  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  Sen- 
ators will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  to  the  Simon  amendment,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  waive  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  The  managers 
of  the  bill  cannot  be  heard. 

Who  now  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  under  a 
previous  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  had  10  minutes  re- 
maining. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  about  to  announce  that. 
That  is  the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  a  little  order  here,  you  are  striv- 
ing valiantly  to  get  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  that  reduces 
budget  authority  for  the  defense  func- 
tion by  2  percent.  I  am  pleaised  to  say 
it  has  the  support  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Sas- 
SER.  What  has  happened  historically  is 
this:  After  World  War  II,  in  3  years  we 
reduced  defense  spending  90  percent.  No 
one  suggests  that  we  should  be  doing 
that  today,  though  a  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara,  had  sug- 
gested a  10  percent  cut  each  year  for  5 
years. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  a  2  per- 
cent cut  in  budget  authority,  which  re- 
sults in  a  cut  in  outlay  of  less  than  1 
percent — $12.7  billion.  That  is  modest, 
my  friends.  I  think  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves: What  is  the  great  threat  to  our 
Nation  today?  Is  it  on  the  security  side 
or  is  it  to  our  economy?  We  do  not 
want  to  take  any  chances  on  the  secu- 
rity side.  We  want  a  strong  defense. 

I  served  overseas  in  the  Army.  I  am 
proud  to  have  done  so.  But  on  the  basis 
of  statements  that  Senator  Sasser 
quoted  before  from  (3en.  Colin  Powell 
and  from  others,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
we  are  in  a  dramatically  different  situ- 
ation. If  I  just  may  use  this  example, 
also:  During  the  cold  war,  when  you  ex- 
clude Vietnam  and  Korea  and  the 
Reagan  years,  we  spent  an  average — if  I 
may  have  attention  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  know  my  colleagues 
flrom  Alabama  and  Texas  and  Indiana 
will  want  to  hear  this 

During  the  cold  war,  when  you  ex- 
clude those  areas,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
the  early  Reagan  years,  we  spent  an 
average  of  $235  billion  a  year  on  defense 
in  1991  dollars.  Now  we  are  spending 


$290  billion  a  year.  That  just  does  not 
make  sense,  particularly  with  the  kind 
of  threat  we  face. 

So  this  very  modest  amendment 
takes  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  says,  let  us  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  2  percent,  and  let  us  reduce 
the  outlay  by  a  little  less  than  1  per- 
cent. My  hope  is  that  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  this 
and  will  accept  the  amendment. 

I  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  5  minutes; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  this  is 
the  2-percent  cut? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask  him, 
does  he  intend  to  have  a  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  a  few  minutes  ago  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  deny  Senator  Bradley 
the  exact  same  defense  cut.  Defense 
will  suffer  exactly  the  same  2-percent 
cut;  that  is,  $5.9,  almost  $6  billion,  in 
budget  authority  less  than  is  in  the 
resolution  for  1992.  The  only  difference 
here  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  takes 
that  money  and  reduces  the  deficit. 
Senator  Bradley  had  put  part  of  it, 
half,  in  domestic  spending  and  half  in 
the  deficit.  All  the  arguments  that 
were  made  about  defense  spending 
apply  equally  to  this  amendment  as  to 
the  one  before. 

I  do  not  need  any  additional  time.  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
hold  up  the  validity  of  the  5-year 
agreement  and  say  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  to  those  who  are  plan- 
ning, if  you  can  save  $177  billion,  you 
are  ordered  to  do  so,  such  that  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  adequately  and  get  the 
very  best  deal  for  the  taxpayers,  we 
want  you  to  do  that. 

This  2  percent  will  put  them  on  an- 
other up  and  down  track  so  that,  once 
again,  we  do  not  know  where  we  are 
going.  We  ought  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  .SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  much 
as  it  pains  me  to  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Simon  amendment  dif- 
fers markedly  from  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

The  Bradley  amendment  would  have 
done  violence  to  the  Budget  Sununlt 
Agrreement  enacted  into  law  last  year. 
My  objection  to  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment was  not  that  it  reduced  defense 
spending,  and  was  not  that  it  took  that 
defense  spending  and  put  it  into  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending.  My  objec- 
tion was  not  that  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment portion  of  the  funds  taken  from 
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defense  were  then  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

My  objection  was  that  it  violated  the 
Budget  Summit  Agreement  entered 
into  last  year.  If  we  had  adopted  the 
Bradley  amendment,  we  might  very 
well  have  started  going  down  the  road 
and  set  the  precedent  of  breaking  out 
of  the  spending  caps  that  we  had  pre- 
scribed, because  it  would  have  done 
just  that.  It  would  have  burst  the 
spending  cap  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending. 

Conversely,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois conforms  to  the  Budget  Summit 
Agreement.  I  think  my  distinguished 
ftiend  from  New  Mexico  might  have  in- 
advertently misspoken  himself  when 
he  indicated  that  it  would  breach  the 
Budget  Summit  Agreement.  It  was  spe- 
cifically in  the  agreement  that  we 
could  lower  defense  spending  below  the 
caps,  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  by  51  votes. 
It  was  agreed  that  we  could  lower  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending,  if  we 
agreed  to  do  so,  by  51  votes.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  could  lower  inter- 
national spending,  if  we  wished  to  do 
so,  by  51  votes.  What  was  prohibited 
was  raising  spending  in  either  of  those 
three  categories  to  the  point  that  it  ex- 
ceeded the  caps. 

So  the  thrust  of  the  Budget  Summit 
Agreement  was  to  allow  us  to  reduce 
spending  as  much  as  we  wished  in  all 
three  categories.  It  simply  said  we 
could  not  raise  spending  to  the  point 
that  we  exceeded  the  caps  in  those 
three  categories. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
is  simply  seeking  to  save  money,  to  re- 
duce the  deflcit^all  in  the  defense 
spending  category  and  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  Summit  Agreement  itself.  So  I 
would  not  want  my  colleagues  to  feel 
that  if  they  support  the  initiative  of 
the  Senator  fk-om  Illinois,  they  would 
be  violating  the  Budget  Summit  Agree- 
ment adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftom  Illinois  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  time  used  by  the  Senator 
(torn  Tennessee  was  charged  to  the  res- 
olution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  82,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  tech- 
nlcai  correction  of  a  typographical 
error  at  one  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Sasser,  and  I  applaud  his 
remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  by  the  National  Taxi>ayer's 
Union  in  support  of  my  amendment 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington.  DC.  April  25. 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  The  National  Ttut- 
payers  Union  supports  prudent  reductions  of 
our  defense  budget  that  will  not  undermine 
our  legitimate  national  security  needs.  Your 
proposed  amendment  providing  for  a  2  per- 
cent reduction  Is  certainly  consistent  with 
this  approach,  and  we  recommend  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

In  your  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  you  have 
identified  a  proposal  that  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  has  long  advocated:  Increased 
burden  sharing  by  our  allies,  especially  in 
Europe.  While  your  amendment  does  not  spe- 
cifically recommend  this,  or  any  other 
means  to  achieve  your  proposed  reduction, 
we  do  believe  the  Defense  Department— and 
other  Federal  agencies— can  absorb  further 
reductions  in  spending. 

With  a  record  Federal  deficit,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  identify  all  opportunities 
for  reducing  spending.  We  strongly  opposed 
last  year's  so-called  budget  deal,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  spending  Increases 
which  it  contemplated.  The  Senate  should 
use  the  pending  budget  resolution  to  hold 
the  line  on  all  Federal  spending. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Davidson, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  send  the  technical  correction 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  on  its  way,  Mr. 
President. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

DEFicrrs 

On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
S4.400.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
JS.200.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,900,000,000. 

national  DEFENSE 

On  page  7,  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  23,  decrease  the  figrure  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  [)age  8,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,900,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,900,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds, and  then  I  will  yield  to  Senator 
Warner. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  frtend,  the  chair- 
man, at  all.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  says  If  you  cut  defense  $6  bil- 
lion more  than  the  economic  summit 
agreed  to— that  is,  the  President  and 
Congress— you  have  changed  the  sum- 
mit agreement  regarding  defense.  That 
is  what  I  call  breaking  the  summit 
agreement.  So  I  stand  by  my  state- 
ment. 

This  does  not  violate  any  procedures. 
If  you  want  to  reduce  any  of  them,  you 
can.  But  we  will  still  be  changing  what 
we  agreed  to  if  we  reduce  defense  S6  bil- 
lion more  in  the  first  year. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
colloquy  and  debate  regarding  the  de- 
fense cut.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Nunn, 
and  I  are  now  in  the  process,  ironically, 
of  conducting  a  hearing  on  this  year's 
defense  budget,  and  our  principal  wit- 
ness is  the  head  of  the  GAO,  Mr. 
Bowsher. 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  agreed  that  I 
would  come  over.  He  is  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, but  I  think  I  can  speak  and  indi- 
cate the  sentiment  of  both  the  chair- 
man and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  the  responsibility  to  as- 
sess, each  year,  the  threat  as  posed  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  our  allies,  and  to  ex- 
trapolate this  threat  into  the  defense 
budget  as  it  relates  to  the  budget  for- 
warded by  the  President.  We  are  now. 
basically,  a  third  of  the  way  along  in 
the  series  of  hearings  that  we  conduct 
annually  to  assess  the  threat,  to  estab- 
lish what  portions  of  the  President's 
budget,  in  our  judgment,  have  the 
higher  priority,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  would 
authorize  and  therefore  submit  to  the 
appropriations  process  those  authoriza- 
tions that  we  deem  appropriate.  And  at 
this  point,  to  come  along  with  just  an 
across-the-board  cut  we  think  is  not  a 
wise  nor  prudent  move. 

Just  this  morning,  I  joined  a  number 
of  others  in  a  bipartisan  meeting  with 
the  National  Security  Adviser  to  the 
President,  General  Scowcroft,  and  we 
were  having  a  general  discussion  on  the 
overall  threat  posed  to  the  United 
States,  taking  each  of  the  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  world.  And  we  ad- 
dressed, in  specific,  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  all  recognize  the  turbulence  now  in 
that  nation.  They  are  in  the  grip  of  an 
economic  revolution,  a  political  revo- 
lution, a  stress  between  the  central 
government  and  the  republics,  a  tug  of 
war;  and  at  this  time,  for  the  United 
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States  to  besrin  to  build  down,  as  such, 
or  lessen  its  defeises,  could  have  not 
only  drastic  resul  s  to  us,  but  to  other 
areas  of  the  worU  that  are  faced  with 
the  Soviet  threat. 

So  I  ask  my  dli  tingiiished  colleague 
fl"om  Dlinois  to  nsply  to  this  question 
on  my  time:  Has  he  made  an  analysis 
of  this  threat  to  underpin  his  thesis 
that  now  is  the  time  to  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  t)  respond  to  my  col- 
league. The  reality  is — and  I  said  this 
before  the  Senat<»r  came  over  here — 
that  when  the  thj-eat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  very  i  eal  threat,  when  you 
exclude  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  take 
out  the  Reagan  years,  during  the 
height  of  the  cold  war,  we  spent  an  av- 
erage of  S235  billi(  m  on  defense,  in  1991 
dollars.  Now  the  iold  war  is  over,  and 
we  are  spending  $^8  billion  on  defense. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Ar.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yielc ,  are  those  constant 
dollars,  or  does  th  i  Senator  build  in  in- 
flation? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Adj  isted  dollars.  I  think 
we  have  to  ask  ( uselves  what  is  the 
great  threat  to  ou-  country  today?  Is  it 
trom  an  arms  attack,  or  is  it  a  weaken- 
ing economy?  And  I  think  a  logical  an- 
swer has  to  be  tliat  the  grreat  threat 
today  is  a  weakenj  ng  economy. 

I  am  not  suggesting  anything  drastic. 
It  is  a  cut  of  less  t  ban  1  percent  in  out- 
lays. Nobody  can  i  ay  that  is  very  dras- 
tic but  at  least  a  (2.7  billion  reduction 
in  outlays  is  at  east  a  small,  small 
step  in  the  dlrecti  }n  this  Nation  has  to 
go. 

Mr.  WARNER.  ^.  President,  I  see 
others  anxious  to  address  this  point.  I 
would  simply  say  to  my  friend  that  In 
the  words  of  the  ^  ational  Security  Ad- 
viser this  mominr  it  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  predict  U  >day  the  moves  with- 
in the  power  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  than  it  wat ,  say,  8  years  ago  in 
1983  when  he,  Gen<  ral  Scowcroft,  issued 
the  famous  Scowcroft  report  on  our 
long-term  strategri  c  posture.  This  coun- 
try In  my  judgme  it,  speaking  only  for 
myself,  is  on  the  brink  of  reopening  the 
window  of  vulnerability  certainly  as  It 
relates  to  our  grpund-based  strategic 
systems. 

Therefore,  I  suogest  that  the  appro- 
priate time  to  coHsider  an  amendment 
of  this  type  would  be  after  the  work 
performed  by  the  Xrmed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  it  Vas  said  earlier  was 
about  one-third  of  the  way  along  In  ex- 
traiK>latlng  from  the  threat  as  we  per- 
ceive it  the  necessary  budgetary  items. 

I  yield  the  floorJ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  this. 

The  Chair  revl^s  that  there  are  15 
seconds  remaining  to  the  Senator  trom 
Illinois  and  1  mintite  and  54  seconds  to 
those  opposing  the  amendment. 

Who  yields  time ' 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  minute  off  the  reso- 
lution in  opposition. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  those  who  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
just  given  a  number  of  reasons.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
given  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  defense  cuts  already  con- 
tributed in  terms  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment that  we  passed  last  year  and  we 
are  implementing  now  40  percent  of  the 
total  in  terms  of  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made.  Of  the  total  package  of  ap- 
proximately $500  billion  defense  con- 
tributes about  40  percent  of  that. 
Under  the  agreement,  defense  spending 
will  be  held  to  the  lowest  level  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  over  a  half 
century,  and  that  will  happen  by  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  if  we  stay  on 
the  track  we  are  on  now. 

I  also  would  say  that  it  is  apparent 
that  if  we  have  completed  the  end  of 
the  5  years  the  track  we  are  on  now  we 
will  have  lowered  defense  spending  in 
real  terms  every  year  for  12  straight 
years  by  the  end  of  this  5-year  period. 
If  anyone  wants  to  open  up  the  whole 
budget  agreement  and  readdress  every- 
thing including  domestic,  including  en- 
titlements, including  taxes  then  I 
think  defense  would  be  willing  to  open 
that  back  up,  at  least  many  of  us  would 
be.  But  to  break  the  agreement  based 
on  one  part  of  the  package  without  the 
other  I  think  would  be  very  short- 
sighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly.  First,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  pointed 
out  this  does  not  violate  the  agree- 
ment. Second,  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  yesterday  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  cut  $2  billion  in 
outlays  on  defense.  This  cuts  $2.7  bil- 
lion. So  it  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  did  the  other  part 
of  the  amendment  do?  It  addresses  the 
other  parts  across  the  board. 

Mr.  SIMON.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  a  different  situa- 
tion and  different  framework. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  Senator  Cohen  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  2-percent  solution  to 
our  budget.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
a  little  bit  In  the  Allce-ln-Wonderland 
category.  We  have  the  verdict  first  and 
the  trial  later.  Here  we  are  pronounc- 
ing a  verdict  we  can  live  with  this  2- 
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percent  reduction  in  defense  at  a  time 
when  we  are  going  through  base  clo- 
sures on  which  we  have  yet  to  make 
any  final  decisions;  we  are  watching 
continued  aggressive  strategic  mod- 
ernization in  the  Soviet  Union;  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  build  a  new  tac- 
tical Air  Force  fighter  jet,  and  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  enough  money  for  it; 
and  now  Senators  come  along  saying 
take  2  percent;  it  is  not  that  much 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  to 
judge  whether  those  funds  are  nec- 
essary or  not. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  the  re- 
verse. Let  us  have  the  trial  first  and 
verdict  later.  We  ought  to  postpone 
any  judgment  on  this  as  to  whether  to 
cut  it  further  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  30  seconds  off 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  been  going  through  a  painful  proc- 
ess, well  thought  through  and  defined, 
in  keeping  with  the  budget  agreement 
to  reduce  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense. 

All  is  not  well  and  the  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  still  exists.  There  is 
only  one  nation  in  the  world  today  that 
possesses  a  real  threat  to  the  United 
States  of  America  still,  and  they  are 
modernizing  their  ICBM  forces  very  di- 
rectly. 

I  ask  that  we  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois as  inappropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  seeks  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Sen- 
ator Sasser  to  yield  me  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  30  seconds, 
even  a  minute  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  just  take  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President,  ask  anyone  who  takes 
a  serious  look  at  our  country  what  the 
great  threat  is.  It  is  to  our  economy. 
Not  just  the  experts,  ask  people  in  the 
gallery,  ask  the  people  back  in  Nevada, 
in  Virginia,  anywhere.  The  great 
threat  is  this  deficit  we  are  not  dealing 
with.  This  is  a  small  chance  to  deal 
with  it,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  ft-om  Illinois  to  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget  by  another  2  percent.  As 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  are 
well  aware,  I  support  a  prudent,  re- 
sponsible reduction  in  our  defense 
spending  and  a  drawdown  of  our  forces. 
And  I  believe  that  the  budget  proposed 
by  President  Bush  ajid  Secretary  Che- 
ney is  in  fact  responsible  and  prudent. 
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In  real,  inflation-adjusted  dollars, 
the  administration's  budget  represents 
a  decline  of  1  percent  compared  to  fis- 
cal year  1991;  a  decline  of  11.2  percent 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1990;  and  a  de- 
cline of  22.7  percent  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1985,  the  peak  year  of  the  1980's 
defense  buildup. 

Further  reducing  the  budget  by  an- 
other 2  percent,  or  even  the  1  percent 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  also 
suggested,  risks  gutting  our  force 
structures  and  capabilities  at  a  time 
when  we  still  face  threats  around  the 
world. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  proponents 
of  this  amendment  that  the  United 
States  does  not  face  any  threats  any 
more.  The  cold  war  has  ended.  The  So- 
viets are  in  retreat  in  Europe  and  at 
home.  Democracy  is  on  the  march 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  may  be 
over,  but  U.S.  forces  remain  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  The  war  against  Iraq 
has  not  been  over  for  2  months,  and  al- 
ready some  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
United  States  interests  are  still  threat- 
ened in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong, 
robust  defense  capability  to  protect 
those  interests. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
testified  before  Congress  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  adequately  and  securely 
meet  its  defense  requirements  within 
the  parameters  set  by  the  budget 
agreement.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
and  Chairman,  and  I  support  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  interestingly  enough, 
however,  in  congressional  testimony, 
both  the  Secretary  and  Chairman 
raised  the  very  real  possibility  that  our 
security  needs  might  actually  increase 
in  the  coming  years,  and  not  decrease, 
as  we  all  hope.  Given  the  experience  in 
the  gulf,  this  seems  to  be  a  plausible 
suggestion. 

Although  we  can  meet  our  needs  as 
now  projected,  the  Secretary  and 
Chairman  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  reevaluate 
our  security  requirements  in  the  future 
and  make  appropriate  adjustments  if 
necessary.  The  administration  has  not 
indicated  in  any  way  that  it  will  seek 
adjustments,  only  that  adjustments 
might  be  required  in  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  prudent,  respon- 
sible, and  realistic  approach  to  take. 

Fvmdlng  for  U.S.  defense  require- 
ments has  to  be  based  on  our  potential 
adversaries'  capabilities  as  well  as 
overall  political  conditions.  Our  secu- 
rity requirements  will  no  doubt 
change,  and  we  will  modify  our  forces 
accordingly,  but  the  reality  of  today's 
world  is  that  very  real  threats  to  our 
interests  remain. 

Further  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget  at  this  time  will  not  help  secure 
this  Nation's  future.  We're  reducing 
the  defense  budget  steadily  and  respon- 


sibly. Should  we  debate  the  specific 
programs  and  priorities  within  the 
overall  limits?  Absolutely.  We  must 
maximize  every  defense  dollar  we 
spend  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  a  de- 
fense posture  that  can  adequately  ad- 
dress potential  threats.  But  wholesale 
additional  cuts  in  defense  spending 
cannot  conceivably  serve  the  interests 
of  peace  and  stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Cheney,  and  Chairman 
Powell  to  lead  this  country  safely  and 
securely  through  an  uncertain  world. 
Let  us  not  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
them.  Thank  you.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. On  this  question,  the  yeas  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legisltive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  50  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Garn 
Lugar 

Pryor 
Wallop 

Adams 

Graasley 

Pell 

Baucus 

Harkln 

Rlegle 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Rockefeller 

Bradley 

JefTords 

Sasser 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Byrd 

Kohl 

Wellstone 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Wirth 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Daschle 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 70 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Bond 

Gore 

Nlckles 

Boren 

Gorton 

Nonn 

Breauz 

Graham 

Packwood 

Brown 

Gramm 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Reld 

Bumpers 

HefUn 

Robb 

Bums 

Helms 

Roth 

Chafee 

HoUlners 

Rudman 

Coats 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

KasselMLum 

Seymour 

Crals 

Kasten 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Smith 

DeConclnl 

Laatenberg 

Specter 

Dlzon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Ezon 

McConnell 
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So,  the  amendment  (No.  82)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  recognized  to  offer  another 
amendment  with  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  DUnols  [Mr.  SiMON)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  84. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
DEFicrrs 

On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
SI. 300.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  decrease  the  flgure  by 
S2.200.000.000. 

On  t>age  4 
S2.600.000,000. 

On  page  4, 
S2.700.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  11 
Sll. 000.000.000. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

On  page  7.  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S2.900.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  14,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
Sl.300.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  21,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
S3.000.000.000. 

line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 


line  9.  decrease  the  flgure  by 
line  10.  decrease  the  flgure  by 
decrease  the  flgure  by 


On  page  7. 
S2.200,000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S2.900.000.000. 

On  page  8,  line  8.  decrease  the  flgure  by 
S2.600.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S3.000.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S2.700,000,000. 

On  page  8, 
S5,900.000.000. 

On  page  9, 
SI  1.000.000.000. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  just 
asked  by  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Budget  Committee  if  I  wanted  a  vote. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


line  6.  decrease  the  flgure  by 


line  15,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
line  17,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
line  25,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
line  1,  decrease  the  flgure  by 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  to  determine  whether  we  are 
going  to  go  on  ncord  being  willing  to 
do  anything  about  defense  expendi- 
tures. I  recognize  the  mood,  because  of 
the  Middle  East  i  ituation.  is  favorable 
to  defense.  And  ;here  is  no  question, 
our  Armed  Force  i  performed  superbly. 
Those  of  us  who  !  lad  a  chance  to  work 
with  General  Sch  urarzkopf  and  General 
Powell  and  the  ot  hers  have  been  favor- 
ably impressed.  3ut  most  of  the  big 
ticket  items  in  tlie  defense  budget  are 
not  things  that  oould  be  used  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Presiding  0  fflcer  and  a  lot  of  the 
Members  here  wll  i  remember  we,  for  12 
or  14  years,  have  been  debating  the  B- 
1  bomber,  for  example.  How  many  B-1 
bombers  were  use  1  in  the  Middle  East? 
Not  a  single  one,  1  >ecause  it  was  useless 
in  that  kind  of  situation.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  star  wars  and  the  MX  mis- 
sile amd  a  lot  of  o  ;her  big  ticket  items. 

This  amendmei  t  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  reduces  outlays  by  less  than  1 
percent— less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, actually;  it  reduces  budget  au- 
thority by  less  tian  1  percent.  It  is 
really  a  test  of  wl  lether  we  are  willing 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  these  as- 
tronomical costs  iQ  the  field  of  defense 
expenditure. 

I  think  we  have  to  use  a  little  com- 
mon sense  in  this  field,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  again:  What  is  the  great 
threat  to  the  future  of  this  country?  It 
is  what  is  happening  to  the  economy.  I 
want  a  strong  defense;  I  want  a  flexible 


not  impair  that  one 


defense.  This  does 
iota. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  favor- 


bUlion   off 
summit,  which  is 
budget. 

As  Senator  Nui^, 
the    Committee 
said,  40  percent  of 


OFFICER.     Who 


Mr. 


President,    I 
and   then   we 


ably,  Mr.  Presiden ;. 

The     PRESIDIJIG 
yields  time? 

Mr.    DOMENICI 
jrield  myself  1   mjlnute 
hopefully  will  vote . 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
the  Senate  and  to  those  who  are  listen- 
ing to  say  we  will  not  do  anything  un- 
less we  cut  another  1  percent  off  de- 
fense, having  already  agreed  to  cut  $177 
defense  in  the  economic 
encapsulated  in  this 


the  chairman  of 

dn    Armed    Servcies, 

the  deficit  reduction 


we  were  able  to  accomplish  all  comes 
out  of  defense.  So  we  go  off  and  we  cut 
it,  and  then  someone  can  come  to  the 
floor  and  say  we  have  done  nothing. 

We  already  kno^  about  the  base  clo- 
sure difficulties,  tl^e  reduction  in  man- 
power difficulties.  Those  are  all  be- 
cause we  have  alr<  ady  cut.  So  I  think 
we  are  at  about  t|e  right  level,  and  I 
hope    the    Senate 


amendment's  validity  in 


again    denies    this 
not  cutting 
defense   more   thafi   we   already   have 
agreed 

It  seems  to  me  e  lough  is  enough.  We 
ought  to  wait  an(|  see  how  the  world 


looks.  We  have  a  $177  billion  cut  al- 
ready before  us. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
point  out  once  again,  the  National  Tax- 
payers Unions  have  endorsed  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  makes  sense  by 
any  kind  of  measure,  whether  it  is  se- 
curity, budget,  whatever  it  is.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
for  the  Simon  amendment  for  a  1-per- 
cent cut  in  the  defense  spending  be- 
cause that  significant  deficit  reduction 
will  require  some  cut  in  defense  spend- 
ing. The  level  of  that  cut  should  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  some  long- 
term  defense  cuts  like  closing  military 
bases  will  require  costs  up  front.  Deep- 
er cuts  in  defense  spending  consistent 
with  meeting  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
will  be  needed  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive deficit  reduction  approach  cover- 
ing all  categories  of  spending  and  in- 
cluding selected  revenue  increases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Simon  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  51  Leg.] 
YKAS— 30 


Adanu 

Baacus 

Biden 

Bradley 

Brown 

Bordlck 

Byrd 

Cocnd 

Cranston 

Daachle 


Bentaen 

Blncaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Breaiu 

Bryan 


DeConclnl 

Orassley 

Harkln 

Hatneld 

JefTorda 

Kennedy 

Kohl 

LaatenberK 

Levin 

Metienbaom 

NAYS— 64 

Biunpera 

Buma 

Chafee 

Coau 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cral« 


Mitchell 

Pell 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Stmon 

Wellstone 

Wlrth 


D'Amato 

DanTorth 

Dtzon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberrer 


Ezon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Oramm 

Hatch 

Hentn 

Helms 

HolllQ«B 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 


0am 
Leahy 


Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Lleberraan 

Lott 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

MlkuUki 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Held 

Robb 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simpeon 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Warner 


Lusar 
Pryor 


WaUop 


So  the  amendment  (No.  84)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  the  Brown  honey 
amendment  is  not  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  That  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  that  amendment,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  29  minutes  In 
opposition.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  yielded  his  time,  but  he  may  re- 
claim most  of  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
has  used  all  of  his  time  as  a  proponent 
of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  used 
some  of  his  time  and  yielded  back  the 
remainder.  What  has  been  yielded  can 
be  reclaimed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Can  be  reclaimed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  What  has  been  yielded 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  can  be 
reclaimed.  So,  in  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  willing  to  yield 
back  all  of  his  time  but  will  reclaim  a 
portion  of  it  should  he  exercise  that  op- 
tion later? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
up  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  wants  to  be  recognized 
to  speak  for  a  time  up  to  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  Brown  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  thank  the  Chair  as  well.  Might  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  consume  as  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  consumed  23  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  be  brief. 

If  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  suggest  that  his  pro- 
posed cut  will  eliminate  the  honey  pro- 
grram?  Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
correct  that  his  amendment  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Under  the  rules  that 
govern  the  Budget  Act  and  budget  pro- 
cedure, the  Brown  amendment  would 
simply  cut  the  total  spending  function 
for  agriculture.  As  to  what  program 
would  be  cut  with  regard  to  the  si)end- 
ing  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture  would  be 
determined  by  that  committee  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  not 
simply  eliminate  the  honey  program. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  reduce  the  agriculture 
function.  This  amendment  will  require 
another  $164  million  in  reductions  to 
agriculture  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  r3sist  this  amendment.  Agri- 
culture was  cut  26  percent  during  the 
last  sununit  agreement,  10  times  as 
much  as  any  other  function.  This  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
which  purports  to  cut  the  honey  pro- 
gram, might  in  fact  cut  wheat,  might 
cut  cotton,  might  cut  rice,  might  cut 
com,  might  cut  any  of  our  agriculture 
programs. 

It  does  not  cut  the  honey  program.  It 
cuts  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready been  cut  and  cut  deeply. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  relate  what 
this  amendment  could  mean  for  my 
own  State.  A  chief  economist  at  North 
Dakota  State  University  has  informed 
me  that  35  percent  of  the  farmers  of  my 
State  will  not  cashflow  this  year.  When 
we  adjust  for  inflation,  we  leam  that 
wheat  is  at  its  lowest  price  since  we 
started  keeping  records.  There  is  a  cri- 
sis in  the  heartland  of  this  country. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  make  that  crisis  worse. 

Economists  estimate  that  net  farm 
income  is  going  to  be  down  18  percent 
this  year  in  this  country.  Are  we  going 
to  reduce  it  even  more  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon?  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  this 
amendment  does  not  do  what  it 
purports  to  do.  Second,  the  amendment 
cuts  agriculture  programs  severely. 
Even  if  it  were  to  cut  only  the  program 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  sug- 


gests should  be  cut,  the  amendment 
would  be  wrong.  If  there  is  any  part  of 
the  budget  that  pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again,  it  is  the  honey  program.  Is 
that  according  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  who  has  the  biggest 
honey  State  in  the  Nation?  No.  This 
fact  comes  to  us  from  USDA. 

In  a  publication  USDA  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  dur- 
ing the  1990  farm  bill,  we  learn  that 
pollination  services  come  primarily 
from  bees.  In  addition,  the  bees  that 
pollinate  over  40  crops  in  this  country 
come  from  hives  belonging  to  this  na- 
tion's honey  producers.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  the  value  of  the  increased 
jrield  that  is  due  to  pollination  services 
was  about  $9.3  billion  in  1985.  The  value 
attributable  to  honeybee  pollination  of 
those  crops  for  which  a  rental  fee  was 
collected  was  about  $3.2  billion.  Obvi- 
ously, bees  and  the  honey  program  pro- 
vide an  extraordinary  benefit  to  all  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
argue  the  honey  program  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado does  not  do  what  he  says  it  will 
do.  It  does  not  touch  the  honey  pro- 
gram. It  simply  cuts  the  agriculture 
function  which  has  already  been  cut 
too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
today  we  will  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  move  to  table 
it.  If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  will- 
ing, and  if  the  chairman  is  willing  to 
yield  time,  I  would  be  happy  to  make 
that  motion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  reclaim 
my  time,  and  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  undertaking  this  amend- 
ment here  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  cause 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  for  many 
years  and,  indeed,  the  origrinal  pro- 
ponent of  the  honey  amendment,  that 
is  getting  rid  of  the  subsidy  on  honey, 
was  our  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  when  he  was  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  And  he  prevailed 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  We  elimi- 
nated the  price  subsidies  for  honey 
under  the  Quayle  amendment  back  in 
probably  1986  or  1987. 

Unfortunately,  the  farm  bill  then 
went  to  conference,  where  the  House 
conferees  insisted  on  the  rejection  of 
the  elimination  of  the  price  supports 
for  honey. 

Then  when  the  Senator  from  Indiauia 
moved  on  to  Vice  President,  I  took  up 
the  cudgels  for  this,  and  we  prevailed 
twice  on  the  floor,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory.  Certainly,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  pre- 


vailed  in  eliminating  the  price  sup- 
ports for  honey. 

The  argument  for  these  will  be  force- 
fully presented  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado.  All  I 
want  to  say  is  that  I  think  he  is  right 
on  target.  We  have  known  from  the  his- 
tory of  these  price  supports  on  honey, 
they  all  go  to  a  very  few  rich  honey 
producers.  It  is  not  the  person  that  has 
a  few  bees,  a  few  hives,  that  benefits. 

So,  flrst  of  all,  it  is  a  subsidy  for  the 
rich.  Indeed,  it  has  prompted  a  distor- 
tion of  the  honey  sales  in  the  United 
States.  The  price  support  is  so  high  for 
honey  that  the  flood  of  imports  is  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  to  reach  the 
market  level.  So  we  have  an  incon- 
gruous situation,  the  U.S.  Government 
buying  honey,  preserving  it,  keeping 
the  price  high  for  the  price  supports, 
and  meanwhile  a  flood  of  imports  to 
take  care  of  the  normal  purchaser  who 
wants  to  buy  some  honey. 

There  is  one  other  point.  Some  will 
say  that  it  is  essential  to  have  these 
price  supports  so  we  can  have  bees  for 
pollination.  That  is  nonsense.  That  ar- 
gument holds  no  water  whatsoever. 
The  pollination  is  done  by  those  who 
transport  bees  around  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  benefit  from  the 
price  supports  on  honey.  So  I  congratu- 
late our  distinguished  colleague  and 
urge  him  on  to  success.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks to  close  out  the  debate.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents to  this  amendment  that  the  lan- 
guage on  the  budget  resolution  is  not 
controlling,  that  it  does  not  force  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  do  away 
with  the  honey  program.  In  that  con- 
text, they  are  absolutely  right.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

This  is  offered  with  a  clear  intent  to 
eliminate  the  honey  program.  That  is 
stated,  and  I  think  that  will  be  clear  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  elimi- 
nates the  amount  of  money.  But  their 
contention  that  it  is  not  forcing  this  is 
true.  The  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
tains discretion  in  that  area. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  will  in- 
deed make  pollinating  a  lost  art  in  the 
United  States.  As  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  has  earned  his 
living  in  agriculture,  let  me  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  that  is  abso- 
lutely inaccurate.  I  am  happy  to  stand 
here  and  suggest  to  our  membership 
that  bees  will  not  lose  interest  in  flow- 
ers should  this  amendment  i>ass. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  eliminate 
the  honey  program,  if  we  cannot  say  no 
to  5,500  beekeepers  in  this  Nation,  in 
one  of  the  silliest  programs  ever 
thought  up  in  this  Nation  or  any  na- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  if  we  cannot  say  no  to  that  spe- 
cial interest,  who  can  we  say  no  to?  We 
have  a  deficit  of  $371  billion,  and  we 
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centage cut  as  agriculture.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  that,  we  continue  to  face  this 
kind  of  amendment.  This  amendment 
is  simply  unfair  to  all  American  farm- 
ers. 

Furthermore,  if  this  amendment  goes 
through,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
will  be  precluded  from  taking  any 
spending  action  without  facing  a  60- 
vote  point  of  order  on  the  floor. 

The  Budget  Committee  chairman  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  spoke 
about  this  earlier,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reiterate. 

A  60-vote  point  of  order  would  apply 
to  a  technical  corrections  bill  for  the 
farm  bill. 

The  same  would  apply  to  legislation 
to  expand  credit  guarantees  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  same  point  of  order  would  apply 
to  any  spending  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  see  this  type  of  amendment 
being  discussed  for  any  other  commit- 
tee. Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  similar  amendment  for 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee?  For 
the  Judiciary?  For  Labor? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  his  brevity 
this  afternoon.  He  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  a  number  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
USDA  honey  program  is  very  impor- 
tant to  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, one  of  the  top  five  honey-produc- 
ing States  in  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  the  honey  program  is 
small  compared  to  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  beekeeping  industry. 
These  benefits  include  an  estimated 
value  for  the  pollination  done  by  do- 
mestic bees  of  more  than  $9  billion.  Do- 
mestic bees  play  a  key  role  in  the  fight 
against  the  Africanized  bees  that  are 
making  dangerous  inroads  into  this 
country  because  the  Africanized  bees 
do  not  flourish  in  areas  already  inhab- 
ited by  domestic  bees. 

Elimination  of  the  USDA  honey  pro- 
gram certainly  would  result  in  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
beekeeping  operations.  They  could  not 
survive  economically  without  the 
honey  program.  If  that  happens  we  will 
lose  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bee 
pollination.  Also,  the  cost  of  an  eradi- 
cation program  to  fight  the  Africanized 
bees  certainly  would  cost  far  more 
than  the  honey  program  in  its  current 
form. 

Mr.  President,  a  balanced  budget  is 
very  important  to  me.  We  must  cut 
Federal  spending.  However,  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  making  the  mistake  of 
eliminating  essential  programs.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  honey  program  could  save 
a  few  million  dollars  right  now  but  ul- 
timately would  cost  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  future. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  stating  the  serious- 
ness of  the  killer  bee  problem  from  the 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1991,  Washington 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meaner  Than  Hornets,  "Killer  Bees  "  Hrr 

Texas 

(By  Hugrh  Aynesworth) 

Dallas.— The  "killer  bees"  have  finally 
made  it  to  Texas,  but  it'll  be  years  before 
people  In  the  Northeast  have  to  worry. 
Maybe. 

They've  been  labeled  "killer  bees"  because 
there  have  been  several  deaths  attributed  to 
the  swarmln'  varmints  since  they  started 
working  their  way  north  out  of  Brazil  In  the 
late  1950s. 

Some  claim  reports  from  most  of  South 
and  Central  America  are  unreliable.  But  ev- 
eryone seems  to  agree  that  this  new  strain  Is 
meaner  and  10  times  more  aggressive  than 
the  "European"  bees  we're  used  to  In  this 
country. 

Their  sting  Is  no  more  dangerous.  But  the 
big  fear  is  that  if  the  nasty  newcomers  re- 
place the  more  docile  bees  that  are  moved 
around  to  pollinate  crops,  the  result  will  be 
frenzied  activity  when  beekeepers  trundle 
their  hives  from  county  to  county  and  state 
to  state. 

The  government  is  working  with  the  state 
of  Texas,  county  agriculture  experts  and  top 
entomologists  from  several  universities  to 
try  to  determine  just  how  heavy  the  Influx  is 
and  what  to  expect  In  the  summer  months. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  a  joint  U.S.-Mex- 
Ico  program  has  wiped  out  at  least  60,000 
swarms — out  they  still  keep  coming. 

The  advent  of  the  "killer  bees"  has  been  a 
topic  of  discussion  and  even  humor  for  al- 
most a  decade,  but  the  first  swarm  Identified 
absolutely  was  found  last  October  In  Hi- 
dalgo, Texas.  Since  then,  three  more  such 
colonies  have  been  located  and  killed  In 
Alamo,  Brownsville  and  Roma— all  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  close  to  the  border. 

The  dead  bees  are  sent  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Information  Service's  Bee  Re- 
search Lab  In  Beltsvllle.  Md.,  for  positive 
Identification. 

Entomologist  John  Thomas  of  Texas  A&M 
says  the  newcomers  are  like  wild  animals. 
"The  Africanized  bee"  he  said,  "exhibits  the 
traits  one  would  expect  to  find  In  a  wild  ani- 
mal that  has  had  to  survive  the  predations  of 
man  and  animals  for  thousands  of  years. 
They're  mean  as  hell." 

But  while  the  threat  to  people  is  not  as 
wild  as  the  tabloids  would  have  one  believe, 
the  danger  to  agriculture  is,  experts  claim. 
They  point  out  that  bees  pollinate  more  than 
$10  billion  worth  of  U.S.  crops  each  year,  in- 
cluding apples,  berries  and  melons— anything 
with  nectar  involved. 

With  more  than  240  commercial  beekeepers 
in  Texas,  there  are  more  than  100,000  hives 
moved  around  each  year  as  the  crops  blos- 
som. 

"They  just  hate  to  be  moved,"  said  Anita 
Collins  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lab  In  Weslaco.  "They  won't  tolerate 
being  dragged  around  the  countryside." 

The  "killer  bees  "  originated  about  35  years 
ago  in  Brazil  when  researchers  tried  to  breed 
a  honeybee  more  tolerant  of  the  tropics.  Sev- 
eral African  queens  were  brought  in  to  cross- 
breed with  the  slower,  easygoing  Brazilian 
bees. 
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The  new  breed  didn't  mind  the  heat,  but 
they  did  mind  being-  bothered.  Where  a  cou- 
ple of  European  bees  might  scramble  to  pro- 
tect a  hive,  the  crossbreeds  would  send  out  a 
whole  squadron. 

The  Brazilian  government  informed  the 
world  scientific  community  when  26  colonies 
of  the  new  breed  escaped  In  1957.  Within  a 
decade  they  had  run  wild  over  Brazil  and 
neighboring  countries,  almost  completely 
wiping  out  the  European  bees.  As  they  mul- 
tiplied rapidly,  they  swarmed  farther  from 
their  origin— and  headed  north. 

Some  observers  play  down  the  "killer" 
label.  But  Darrell  Lister,  a  beekeeper  In  Bel- 
laire,  Texas,  near  Houston,  said  he  knows  of 
11  deaths  in  Costa  Rica  since  1985.  Mr.  Lister, 
who  has  tracked  the  bees  throughout  Central 
America,  said  the  U.S.  government  Isn't  tak- 
ing this  nearly  seriously  enough. 

"Until  some  politician's  kid  gets  killed,  we 
won't  hear  much  about  it,"  Mr.  Lister  said 
the  other  day. 

But  Fowden  G.  Maxwell,  head  of  the  ento- 
mology department  at  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity, said  steps  are  being  taken  to  curb  the 
migration. 

Kim  Kaplan,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  In  Beltsville,  said 
several  hundred  "traps"  have  been  placed 
along  the  border. 

She  said  a  mosquito  repellant  called  Deet 
is  effective  in  slowing  the  bees,  though  it 
didn't  seem  to  kill  them.  "And  they  have  to 
be  sprayed  directly  with  it,"  she  said. 
"Course,  if  they  sprayed  me  in  the  face  with 
repellant,  I'd  probably  get  out  of  there,  too." 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Beekeeping  is  vital  to  American  agrri- 
culture. 

As  we  all  know,  bees  are  critical  for 
the  production  of  honey  for  human 
consumption.  But  what  some  of  us  may 
forget  is  that  bees  are  also  critical  for 
pollinating  important  agricultural 
crops. 

Nearly  150  domestic  crops  either  re- 
quire or  benefit  from  bee  pollination. 
These  crops  include  oilseeds,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  In  addition, 
bees  provide  benefits  for  home  gardens, 
orchards  and  other  natural  ecosystems. 

Without  the  honey  program  these 
benefits  would  not  be  available  to  pro- 
ducers. 

Beekeepers  would  simply  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  continue  to  raise  bees. 

Senators  should  also  take  note  of  a 
Cornell  University  study  which  was 
published  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The 
study  estimated  that  honey  bees  add 
about  $9.7  billion  to  the  value  of  polli- 
nated crops 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
total  cost  of  the  honey  program  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  only  about  $49 
million.  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  value 
added  to  cost  is  about  198  to  1. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  value  of  every 
Federal  program  were  198  times  the 
cost,  we  would  not  have  any  economic 
problems. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  program  that 
works.  It  provides  tremendous  value  to 
major  sectors  of  our  economy  which 


could  suffer  substantial  hardship  with- 
out it. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
this  debate  is  the  positive  impact  the 
honey  program  has  had  on  reducing  the 
U.S.  dependence  on  imported  honey. 

In  1985,  before  the  current  honey  pro- 
gram was  in  place,  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  import  about  54  percent 
of  U.S.  honey  consumption.  In  1989, 
that  number  decreased  to  17  percent. 

Again,  the  program  is  working  and 
achieving  the  goals  it  was  designed  to 
achieve. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  lit- 
tle sense  to  me  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  chosen  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit on  the  backs  of  the  honey  produc- 
ers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
honey  program  has  taken  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  cuts  since  1985,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  than  any  other  com- 
modity program. 

Specifically,  the  honey  price  support 
has  declined  22  percent  since  1985.  This 
cut  is  compared  to  an  average  cut  of 
about  10  percent  for  other  major  com- 
modity programs. 

Honey  producers  have  paid  their  dues 
in  budget  reduction.  They  should  not 
be  forced  to  cut  back  any  more. 

In  addition,  since  1985,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  has  skyrocketed  by 
about  25  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  very  few  business  men  or 
women  can  remain  in  business  when 
their  income  declines  by  22  percent  and 
their  costs  increase  by  25  percent  over 
5  years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  honey 
producers  are  going  broke. 

Honey  producers  today  are  being 
driven  out  of  existence. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, honey  production  has  fallen 
from  9.7  million  pounds  in  1987  to  6.3 
million  pounds  in  1989 — a  decrease  of 
about  35  percent. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  amendnnent.  If  it  is  agreed  to, 
many  producers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  and  all  benefits  they  provide 
will  be  lost. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  the  Senate  must  once 
again  debate  the  honey  subsidy  pro- 
gram, when  we  have  repeatedly  voted 
to  eliminate  it.  As  we  found  out  in  last 
year's  farm  bill  debate,  only  2,100  of 
200,000  beekeepers  benefit  from  this 
program.  They  received  about  $185,000 
each  over  the  past  5  years.  American 
taxpayers  are  tired  of  paying  for  pro- 
grams that  are  no  longer  necessary  and 
that  benefit  so  few.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  such  a  program,  and  I  will  once 
again  cast  my  vote  to  eliminate  it. 

The  opposition  argues  that  the 
amendment  could  result  in  cuts  in 
other  programs.  Although  this  is  pos- 
sible, I  believe  this  amendment  is 
clearly  directed  at  the  honey  program 


and  that  is  why  I  am  voting  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  this  morning. 
I  will  not  prolong  the  debate.  The  argu- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  particular  have  been 
very  persuasively  made. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  52  Leg.] 

YEAS—bl 


Adams 

Dole 

liOtt 

Akaka 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

Mlkulskl 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Mitchell 

BlDgaman 

Ford 

Nunn 

Bond 

Fowler 

Pressler 

Boren 

Gore 

Rlegle 

Breauz 

Graham 

Robb 

Bumpere 

Gramm 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Graseley 

Sanford 

Bums 

Harkin 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Henin 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Shelby 

Conrad 

JelTordB 

Simon 

Cralg 

Johnston 

Stmpaon 

Cranston 

Kassebaom 

Symms 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Kohl 

Warner 

Dixon 

Leahy 

NAYS-38 

Wellstone 

Biden 

Gorton 

McCain 

Bradley 

Hatch 

McConnell 

Brown 

Hatneld 

Metzenbaum 

Bryan 

Helms 

Moynlhan 

Chafee 

Hollln«s 

Murkowskl 

Coats 

Kasten 

Nlckles 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

D'Ajnato 

Kerry 

Pell 

DanTorth 

Lautenberg 

Reld 

Dodd 

Levin 

Roth 

Glenn 

Lleberman 

9324 

Rudnuui 
Sarfaanes 


Own 
Logar 


Smitl 
Spect r 

NOT  \  OTING-4 

Pry  or 
Wallo) 


So,  the  motion 


Stavena 
Wlrth 


to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (^o.  76)  was  agrreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  ^[^.  President,  I  move 
rote. 

Mr.  REID.  I  mojre  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  |lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  it  that  debate  on  the 
following  amendinents  be  limited  to 
the  following  amounts  of  time:  1  hour 
on  the  Reid  amdndment,  equally  di- 
vided; 30  minutes  on  two  Specter 
amendments,  equilly  divided;  20  min- 
utes on  a  Conrad  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution,  equally  divided. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  President, 
that  constitutes  |the  remaining  busi- 
ness of  the  Senata  this  evening. 

The  PRESmmfc  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Se  lator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  objec  t.  On  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered, if  a  second-  degree  amendment  is 
offered,  that  woud  not  be  part  of  the 
hour  time  agreem  jnt;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  T|uit  is  correct. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    theref)re,    the    unanimous- 
agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agi  eed  to.  To  clarify  the 
matter  with  the  !  Senator  from  Nevada, 
in  the  event  a  !  econd-degree  amend- 
ment is  forthcomi  ng,  time  expended  on 
that  second-degree  amendment  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  hour  equally  di- 
vided allocated  ts  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kevada. 

The  PRESIDINtt  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Nevada. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

for  a  more  gradual  pe- 

under  a  new  alternative 

respect  to  such  transition)  to 

bcoeflt  computation  rules 

4oclal    Security   Amend- 

Buch  changes  apply  to 

years  after  1916  and  be- 

relak«d  beneficiaries)  and  to 

In  such  workers'  ben- 


consent  request  ia 
Mr.    SASSER. 


tbB 


(Purpose:  To  provldi! 
riod  of  transition 
formula  with 
the  changes  in 
enacted   In   the 
ments  of  19T7  as 
workers  bom  in 
fore  1927  (and 
provide  for 
eflts  accordingly) 
Mr.  REID.  Mr. 
amendment  to 
myself.  Senator 
PORD,  Senator 
Kasten,  and  ask 
sideration. 

The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative 
The  Senator  trom 
himself.  Mr.  Bryan. 
SLER.  and  Mr 
ment  numbered  85 


KA81CN 


Mr.  REID.  Mr. 
imous    consent 
amendment  be  i 


increai  es 


President,  I  send  an 
tie  desk  on  behalf  of 

3RYAN,  Senator  San- 

P^ESSLER,  and  Senator 

r  its  immediate  con- 

PRESIDI*IG     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nevada  (Mr.  Reid],  for 

Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Pres- 

proposes  an  simend- 


1  ^resident,  I  ask  unan- 
ihat    reading    of   the 
dli  pensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  5.  decrease  the  figure  by  $3.5 
billion. 

On  page  6,  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by  $4.7 
billion. 

On  page  6,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by  S4.6 
billion. 

On  page  6,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by  S4.6 
billion. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by  $4.6 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line  24,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$3.5  billion. 

On  page  6,  line  25,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$4.7  billion. 

On  page  6,  line  26,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$4.6  billion. 

On  page  7.  line  1,  increase  the  figure  by  $4.6 
billion. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by  $4.6 
billion. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
those  Senators  in  this  Chamber,  those 
Senators  in  their  offices  watching,  the 
legislative  directors,  and  everyone  in 
the  United  States,  to  understand  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  a  vote  on  the 
notch. 

The  thousands  of  letters  everyone 
has  received  from  all  over  the  country 
that  have  been  answered,  "We  will  vote 
to  elimiante  the  notch  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  vote,"  those  town  hall 
meetings  people  have  attended  where 
they  said,  "Yes,  I  know  you  are  right, 
and  I  will  vote  your  way  when  I  have 
the  opportunity" — everyone  should  un- 
derstand, that  opportunity  is  here  and 
now,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  25,  1991, 
at  10  minutes  after  5  o'clock. 

From  now  on,  when  people  go  home 
and  appear  before  a  town  hall  meeting 
or  some  other  assembly,  and  they  are 
asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  notch,"  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  say  that  you  either  support  the 
unfairness  or  oppose  the  unfairness. 

When  your  legislative  aides  answer 
the  multitude  of  questions  on  this 
issue,  this  is  now  the  time  that  they 
can  put  in  the  letter,  "Yes,  I  voted  to 
support  a  change  in  the  notch  provi- 
sion. I  voted  to  support  the  notch  ba- 
bies." 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  to  correct 
an  injustice  which  plagues  a  special 
group  of  Amercians,  those  affected  by 
the  Social  Security  notch.  The  Social 
Security  notch  affects  10  million  Amer- 
icans bom  between  the  years  1917  and 
1926. 

These  retirees  receive  less  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  than  Americans  bom 
outside  the  notch  years.  Due  to 
changes  made  in  a  number  of  periods, 
but  principally  in  1977,  when  there  was 
a  change  in  the  Social  Security  for- 
mula. 

Under  the  current  formula,  benefits 
for  retirees  born  between  1917  and  1926 
are  as  much  as  20  percent  lower  than 
benefits  received  by  those  born  before 
1917. 

Your  mail,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
mail  of  Members  seated  in  this  Senate 
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Chamber  has  told  woeful  tales.  I  am 
going  to  give  two  examples  of  this  fl-om 
the  State  of  Nevada.  One  is  from  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Gibson,  from  Car- 
son City,  a  former  military  man  at- 
tached to  the  2d  Marine  Division  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  He  said: 

I  saw  action  in  the  Pacific  theater  war.  1 
am  also  a  second-class  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  because  I  was  born  in  1921.  I 
became  a  working  registrant  of  the  Social 
Security  system  when  it  first  started  and 
have  paid  into  it  all  my  life  except  when  I 
was  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Yes,  I  am  a  notch 
baby,  one  of  the  forgotten  citizens  of  this 
country,  downgraded  because  I  and  thou- 
sands before  me  were  bom  at  the  wrong 
time.  Unfortunately,  those  bom  later  or  ear- 
lier have  not  had  their  Social  Security  pay- 
ments docked  due  to  legislation. 

Edward  Lillian,  from  a  place  called 
Thunder,  NV,  writes: 

By  procrastinating  about  the  repeal  of  this 
act,  you  and  your  peers  are,  in  fact,  making 
the  decision  to  ignore  and  discriminate 
against  us. 

End  of  letter. 

But  these  are  only  two  of  himdreds 
and  hundreds  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived. These  are  only  two  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  maybe  millions  of 
letters  that  have  been  received  by  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  women. 

I  have  felt  compelled  over  the  years 
to  speak  about  this  issue  and  the  hard- 
ship that  it  poses  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  notch  issue  has  been  debated, 
and  debated,  and  debated  over  the  last 
several  years.  Yet,  the  inequity  has  not 
been  eliminated.  Because  of  this,  older 
Americans  must  scrimp  to  afford  the 
most  basic  of  necessities.  These  are 
hard-working  Americans,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  talking  about  hard-work- 
ing Americans,  people  who  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  system  year  after 
year  after  year  until  they  retired  at 
age  65  hoping  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  hard  work  and  their  Social  Secu- 
rity payments. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  and  the  President  had  good 
intentions  when  it  changed  the  Social 
Security  benefits  in  1977.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  President  had  at- 
tempted to  institutionalize  Social  Se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustments, 
which  had  previously  been  legislated 
inconsistently.  Unfortunately,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  1977  amend- 
ments were  calculated  incorrectly.  In 
an  attempt  to  write  this  formula,  the 
Social  Security  notch  was  inadvert- 
ently born.  Benefits  were  reduced  by  10 
to  20  percent  for  all  Americans  bom  be- 
tween 1917  and  1926.  These  Americans, 
now  known  as  notch  babies,  are  not  de- 
serving of  this  treatment.  These  are 
the  men  and  women  who  lived  through 
the  Great  Depression.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  in  World 
War  n,  and,  in  spite  of  their  great  sac- 
rifices to  the  country,  they  receive 
hundreds  of  dollars  less  in  their  Social 
Security  checks  than  their  friends  and 
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relatives  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
born  during  the  right  years. 

My  brief  synopsis,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  notch  history  reveals  perhaps  well- 
meaning  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  protect 
America's  seniors.  We  must  take  re- 
sponsibility, though,  without  delay  for 
the  fact  that  today  Congress'  actions 
have  been  truly  disastrous.  And  time  is 
running  out.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  our  notch  babies  are  not  getting 
any  younger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  had  many  in  Nevada  ask  if  we 
here  in  Congress  are  waiting  for  them 
to  die  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  correcting  the  notch  injustice. 
Can  you  imagine  public  officials  being 
thought  of  by  our  constituents  to  be 
waiting  around  for  people  to  pass  on  so 
we  do  not  have  to,  in  effect,  make  the 
right  choice?  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day 
when  the  public  has  so  little  faith  in 
Government. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
will  pave  the  way  for  us  to  correct  this 
inequity  by  making  room  for  S.  567,  the 
Social  Security  Notch  Adjustment  Act, 
in  the  budget  resolution  being  debated 
today.  The  Social  Security  Notch  Ad- 
justment Act,  for  those  who  do  not 
know,  incorporates  the  best  features  of 
many  proposals  offered  during  the  past 
Congresses  to  address  the  notch  injus- 
tices. Other  legislative  proposals  have 
incorporated  into  this  a  simple,  uncom- 
plicated act  which  will  restore  the  fair 
and  democratic  treatment  to  millions 
of  our  older  Americans.  This  act,  S. 
567,  which  I  ajn  very  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of,  was  initiated  by  Senator 
Sanford  and  others. 

The  correction  of  the  notch  is  simple. 
It  creates  a  transition  formula  to  re- 
store benefits  to  persons  born  in  the 
years  that  I  have  talked  about,  1917 
through  1926.  That  is  it.  That  this  pro- 
posal is  affordable  makes  it  an  espe- 
cially attractive  feature.  It  makes  but 
a  small  dent  in  the  huge  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  surplus.  Remember,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  Social  Security  mon- 
eys that  are  in  a  trust  fund.  We  have 
treated  it  as  if  it  is  a  slush  fund,  but  it 
is  a  trust  fund.  It  is  to  be  treated  and 
distributed  to  people  who  pay  into  the 
system  along  with  their  employers,  and 
the  surplus  has  not  been  building  up 
because  these  moneys  have  been  used 
to  offset  the  deficit.  Surely,  we  can  see 
fit  to  spend  Social  Security  funds  on 
the  very  people  whose  money  was  col- 
lected year-after-year-after-year  to 
create  these  trust  funds,  moneys  col- 
lected to  provide  financial  security  in 
retirement  to  men  and  women  who  dili- 
gently paid  into  the  system  during 
their  working  years,  and,  I  might  add, 
their  employers  also  paid  in. 

What  we  need  t9  do  today  is  make 
space  in  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
passage  of  notch  legislation.  The 
amendment  that  is  offered  will  in- 
crease Social  Security  spending  while 


decreasing  the  Social  Security  reserve 
by  the  same  amount.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  has  in  it  almost  $230  bil- 
lion and  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate.  By  the  year  2000,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  will  exceed  $1.2  trillion. 
We  can  afford  to  spend  $22  billion  on 
those  who  contributed  the  money  to 
make  the  reserve  so  large. 

Legislation  to  correct  the  notch  is 
the  only  responsible  solution  to  this  in- 
equity. To  permit  continuation  of  this 
discrimination,  this  injustice,  this  un- 
fairness is  morally  wrong.  This  bill  will 
not  bankrupt  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. It  increases  notch  babies'  Social 
Security  checks  by  an  estimated  $37  to 
$114  a  month.  This  does  not  sound  like 
much  money  to  most  people,  such  as 
my  well-paid  colleagues,  but  to  a  sen- 
ior who  lives  on  a  fixed  income,  it 
could  be  a  small  fortune.  This  small 
amount,  a  fortune  to  some,  can  mean 
the  ability  to  put  food  on  the  table;  it 
can  mean  the  ability  to  purchase  a 
vital  prescription  drug. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues:  How  long  can 
we  ignore  the  Jack  Gibsons  of  Carson 
City,  the  Edward  Lillians  of  Thunder. 
NV,  and  many  others  around  this  coun- 
try and  the  need  to  do  something  to 
correct  the  injustice  with  which  they 
are  afflicted?  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
return  dollars  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  earned  them.  Social  Security 
beneficiaries.  We  should  not  squander 
these  trust  fund  moneys.  It  is  time  for 
my  fellow  Senators  to  listen  to  the 
cries  of  the  notch  babies  in  their  re- 
spective States.  It  is  time  to  destroy 
the  notch.  For  millions  of  America's 
senior  citizens,  this  will  be  no  less  than 
miraculous.  For  the  102d  Congress,  this 
will  be  no  less  miraculous. 

I  yield  to  Senator  PRESSLER  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Nevada  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  we 
have  been  talking  about  correcting  the 
notch.  My  mother  happens  to  be  a 
notch  baby,  and  every  time  I  go  home 
she  asks  me,  "Have  you  done  anything 
about  the  notch."  I  say  "We  are  work- 
ing on  it,"  but  we  cannot  seem  to  get 
the  notch  legislation  reported  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  cannot 
seem  to  get  it  going. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  make 
same  progress  on  this  important  issue. 
I  am  going  to  support  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

A  lot  of  Americans  do  not  know  who 
notch  babies  are.  They  think  perhaps 
they  are  infants,  but  they  are  people 
bom  between  the  years  1917  and  1926. 
Because  of  a  change  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity formula,  they  are  not  treated  fair- 
ly. They  are  not  getting  as  much  in  So- 


cial Security  benefits  as  people  bom 
before  them. 

I  think  we  should  make  some  adjust- 
ment. Maybe  we  cannot  adjust  it  to  the 
full  amount.  Maybe  we  can  do  half, 
maybe  we  can  do  three-fourths,  but  we 
should  do  something  for  the  millions  of 
senior  citizens  who  are  in  this  cat- 
egory. Many  of  them  are  in  a  marginal 
income  situation.  Many  of  our  people 
depend  on  Social  Security  because  they 
fall  into  a  category  where  they  worked 
part  time  or  where  they  went  from  job 
to  job.  They  are  not  covered  under  any 
other  retirement  program.  The  notch 
babies  are  treated  differently,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  make  a  change. 

After  years  of  talking  about  it,  we 
should  finally  change  the  notch  sys- 
tem. We  should  help  those  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  notch  babies.  In  prac- 
tically every  campaign  in  the  country, 
every  candidate  promises  to  help  the 
notch  babies,  but  because  of  our  proce- 
dures here  it  never  happens.  I  think 
that  this  amendment  is  the  first  step 
in  helping  the  notch  babies.  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  hope  we  carry 
through  so  when  I  go  home  and  talk 
not  only  to  my  mother,  but  to  my 
constitutuents,  I  can  report  that  this 
Congress  has  finally  done  something  on 
this  issue. 

We  have  been  talking  and  talking 
about  the  notch  baby  legislation  but 
we  never  see  any  action.  I  believe  there 
are  more  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  cosponsored  notch  correction  leg- 
islation than  any  other  type  of  legisla- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  advocate  changing  the  notch 
system. 

We  should  find  a  formula  or  method 
that  fairly  increases  the  level  of  Social 
Security  benefits  paid  to  the  notch  ba- 
bies of  America,  our  senior  citizens. 
This  is  a  good  first  step.  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  this  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senator  Sasser  has 
time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  does. 
He  has  the  full  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  suggest  that  it  be 
taken  off  the  bill,  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.   HARKIN 


(Mr. 


Ter  nessee. 


PRESIDIJ^G 
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Nr. 


my 


unanimous  consept 
minutes  from  th 
Senator  from 

The 
Chair  advises  thu 
one  of  the 

Mr.   HARKIN. 
unanimous 
speak  for  3  minutjes 
ness. 

The  PRESIDINfc 
ator's  original  reiiuest 
speak  on  the  tim^ 
Tennessee  for  5 

Mr.  HARKIN. 
congratulate  the 
for    offering    thi 
pleased  to  join 
pecially  the  Senator 
others,  in  suppoit 
before  us  that  would 
in  our  long  effoj-t 
notch  correction 

I  ask  unanimobs 
added   as  a  cosp  msor 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.    HARKIN. 
amendment  is  siAiply 
will  of  the  majority 
this  body  to  be 
against,    finally 
equity  known  as 
notch.  The  plan 
ment  seeks  fair 
sus  plan  which  bliilds 
we  made   last 
Senator  Sanford 
to  get  this  important 
the  floor  of  the 
time.  But  at  that 
cedural  maneuvei^ng 
bill    to    which 
notch   correction 
taken  down  on  a 

Mr.  President, 
in  this  notch 
the  time  for  us 
Finding  a  solutioh 
rity  notch  problem 
of  mine  for  over  ' 
amendments, 
ported  legislation, 
fled  at  hearings, 
occasions.  I  can 
trated  I  felt  for 
able  to  get  a  vote 
frustration  is  shat-ed 
by  the  notch.  So 
will  finally  bring 
lions  of  older  Aiieri 
victims  of  this 
Security  system 

As  in  the  past, 
task.  The  amenditient 
sidering  does  not 


OFFICER 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.   President,   I  ask 
that  the  order  for 
rescinded. 
OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

Mr.   President,  I  ask 

that  I  be  allowed  5 

time  allotted  to  the 


OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Iowa. 

has  to  yield  time. 

Mr.   President.   I  ask 

I    be    allowed    to 

as  in  morning  busi- 
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far 


yeir 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
he  be  allowed  to 
of  the  Senator  from 
nnjinutes  is  agreed  to. 
President.  I  rise  to 
Senator  from  Nevada 
amendment.    I    am 
colleagues,  and  es- 
from  Nevada  and 
of  the  amendment 
move  us  forward 
to  win  passage   of 
egislation. 

consent  I  also  be 
of  the  amend- 

OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

The    intent    of    this 
to  allow  for  the 
of  the  Members  of 
ible  to  decide  for  or 
addressing    the    in- 
the  Social   Security 
which  this  amend- 
tfeatment  is  a  consen- 
on  the  progress 
when,  along  with 
a.nd  others,  I  was  able 
issue  debated  on 
Senate  for  the  first 
time,  because  of  pro- 
on  the  underlying 
were    offering    our 
amendment   it   was 
drocedural  motion, 
hose  who  are  caught 
better,  and  now  is 
ensure  they  get  it. 
to  the  Social  Secu- 
has  been  a  priority 
years.  I  have  offered 
ponsored    and    sup- 
held  hearings,  testi- 
and  spoken  on  many 
tell  you  how  frus- 
years  in  not  being 
on  this  issue.  And  my 
by  those  affected 
I  hope  this  Congress 
justice  to  the  mil- 
cans  who  are  the 
inequity  in  our  Social 

it  will  be  a  difficult 

we  are  now  con- 

:orrect  the  notch  but 


dese  've 
to 


oily 


it  moves  us  forward  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  this  important  issue.  I  certainly 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  any 
reasonable  opportunity  go  to  correct 
this  inequity  in  the  Social  Security 
system  and  to  make  it  more  fair.  As  I 
said,  it  has  been  very  frustrating.  In 
fact,  just  this  morning  a  group  of  sen- 
ior citizens  was  here  from  Iowa  and 
asked  me  why  we  could  not  do  some- 
thing about  the  notch?  I  had  a  hard 
time  explaining  to  them  how,  through 
procedural  motions,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  it  up  for  a  vote. 
They  said,  this  is  a  democracy,  what  do 
you  mean?  Bring  it  up.  At  least  let  us 
vote  on  it  one  way  or  the  other.  That 
has  been  my  plea  here,  as  I  said,  for  7 
years.  Let  us  vote  on  it.  But,  no.  there 
has  always  been  some  procedural  mo- 
tion that  knocks  us  out  of  the  box. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  will  provide  a  window  so  we 
could,  hopefully,  sometime  this  year 
bring  up  for  a  vote  this  issue  of  cor- 
recting the  notch.  The  money  is  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  It  is  there  to 
fix  it.  It  would  make  it  more  fair.  If 
Senators  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  change  it,  that  is 
fine.  That  is  their  privilege  to  vote 
that  way.  But  at  least  allow  us  to  have 
a  vote  on  it  up  or  down. 

So  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  open  that  window 
and  I  certainly  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  condi- 
tions that  preceded  my  taking  the  floor 
and  making  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HAR- 
KIN). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  of  our  time. 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  efforts 
to  correct  the  Social  Security  notch.  I 
have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of  at- 
tempts to  address  this  inequity. 

In  1972,  Congress  began  double  index- 
ing benefits  for  inflation.  Left  un- 
checked, this  error  would  have  eventu- 
ally bankrupted  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  Congress  acted  again  in  1977 
to  ameliorate  the  situation,  but  did  not 
take  back  the  overindexed  beneflts 
from  those  who  had  already  retired  and 
begun  relying  on  this  higher  income. 


Congress  gradually  realigrned  the  ben- 
efits paid  to  ease  the  transition.  How- 
ever, the  transition  formula  did  not 
change  the  fact  that  a  person  bom  in 
1916  retiring  in  1981  receives  $762  a 
month  while  someone  born  a  year  later 
and  retiring  in  1982  receives  $607  a 
month — $155  less. 

Once  again  I  have  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Sanford  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  inequity.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  introduced  a  consen- 
sus bill  with  Representative  Roybal. 
We  have  made  significant  progress — 
there  are  184  cosponsors  in  the  House 
and  21  cosponsors  here  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  evens  out  the  notch 
by  making  the  necessary  adjustment 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  upset  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  trust  fund.  It  calls  for  a 
phase-in  of  a  stable  level  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  individuals  born  be- 
tween 1917  and  1926,  thus  targeting  ben- 
efits to  those  who  need  them  most. 

This  is  an  important  step  in  the  long 
history  of  the  struggle  to  correct  the 
notch.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  consensus  ap- 
proach.* 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Nevada  in  suf)- 
porting  this  amendment  to  correct  the 
Social  Security  notch  inequity.  The 
Social  Security  notch  is  a  mistake  that 
must  be  corrected. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  567,  the  Social  Security  Notch 
Adjustment  Act  of  1991  introduced  by 
Senator  Terry  Sanford  earlier  this 
year.  Reflecting  the  bipartisan  efforts 
of  Senate  and  House  Members,  the  bill 
is  sound,  consensus  legislation  to  solve 
the  notch  issue. 

The  notch  issue  affects  nearly  10  mil- 
lion seniors  born  between  1917  and  1926. 
Because  of  the  1977  Social  Security 
benefit  changes,  these  seniors  receive 
lower  Social  Security  benefits  than 
those  born  earlier.  People  should  not 
receive  lower  Social  Security  benefits 
than  other  recipients,  just  because 
they  were  born  in  a  different  year. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
supported  correction  of  the  notch  in- 
equity. I  continue  to  believe  that  it  is 
only  just  that  senior  citizens  receive 
the  benefits  they  were  promised  by  the 
Social  Security  system. 

Correction  of  the  notch  mistake  is 
simply  an  issue  of  fairness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
amendment  to  resolve  the  notch  in- 
equity. The  seniors  of  this  country  de- 
serve no  less. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the 
amendment  regarding  the  Social  Secu- 
rity notch  problem  that  was  just  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

In  1977,  Congress  approved  some 
needed  changes  to  the  Social  Security 
laws  to  ensure  the  long-term  stability 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  Al- 
though these  changes  were  necessary 
to  protect  benefits,  they  also  resulted 
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in  a  transition  formula  that  adversely 
affected  Social  Security  notch  recipi- 
ents bom  between  1917  and  1926.  These 
years  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
notch  years.  Individuals  bom  between 
these  years  end  up  receiving  lower  ben- 
efits than  other  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents, even  if  they  had  similar  work  his- 
tories. 

I  have  long  supported  efforts  to  solve 
the  notch  problem.  During  the  100th 
and  101st  Congresses,  I  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  inequity.  Pres- 
ently, I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  567,  the 
Social  Security  Notch  Adjustment  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  fairly  addresses 
the  concerns  of  those  affected  by  the 
notch  and  is  a  responsible  solution  to 
the  notch  problem.  The  amendment  ap- 
proved today  lays  the  groundwork  for 
further  debate  on  this  important  legis- 
lation during  consideration  of  the 
budget. 

I  am  pleased  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  realized  this  unfair  treatment 
should  not  continue,  and  am  hopeful 
that  efforts  to  gain  final  approval  of 
this  legislation  are  successful. 

Mr.  REID.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  will  yield  back  all 
time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (No.  85)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  order 
earlier  entered,  the  next  three  amend- 
ments in  order  are  a  Specter  amend- 
ment with  309  minutes  equally  divided, 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  Specter 
amendment  with  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided, to  be  followed  by  a  2i)-mlnute 
Conrad  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion. 

They  can  be  in  any  order.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  on  the 
floor.  So  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
matters,  if  he  wishes  to  call  up  his  res- 
olution now,  we  can  move  forward. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
bringing  this  budget  resolution  to  the 
floor.  I  thank  them  for  the  understand- 
ing of  considering  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  ffom  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
86. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Since  the  deficit  has  grown  from  J73  billion 
to  $318  billion  and  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  $906  billion  to  13.6  trillion  be- 
tween 1980  and  1991; 

Since  last  year's  budget  summit  agreement 
was  Intended  to  save  S40  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1991  and  nearly  S500  billion  over  five  years; 

Since  the  national  economy's  growth  rate 
In  real  terms  declined  by  1.6  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the  unemployment 
rate  has  Increased  1.2  percent  since  last  Au- 
gust; 

Since  CBO  estimates  that  the  changes  In 
the  economy  and  Increased  cost  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout  will  enlarge  the  deficit 
by  an  additional  $540  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  budget  agreement; 

Since  Interest  rates  in  Germany  and  Japan 
are  holding  steady  or  increasing,  making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  lower 
Its  Interest  rates;  and 

Since  further  reductions  in  the  deficit 
should  be  combined  with  policies  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  in  order  to  foster  stable  and  long 
term  growth  In  the  economy. 

Declared  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Budget  Committees  in  conjunction 
with  the  administration  and  the  bipartisan 
leadership  should  explore  and  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, multiyear  plan  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  that  would  be  considered 
by  Congress  next  year. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  budget  for  the  United 
States  for  the  next  year,  I  find  that  we 
are  almost  in  a  surrealistic  position. 
We  are  seeing  the  growth  of  the  debt 
continue.  We  are  seeing  the  debt  grow 
in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  GNP. 

Only  1  year  after  we  put  in  place  a 
budget  summit  agreement  that  sought 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficits  $500  bil- 
lion over  5  years,  we  find  the  econom- 
ics going  bad;  we  find  that  the  money 
required  for  the  S&L  bailout  sky- 
rocketing, and  as  a  result  much  of  the 
good  that  was  done  last  year  being 
eroded. 

It  strikes  me,  after  all  of  us  under- 
stood the  emergency  last  year  to  be 
moving  to  bring  the  deficits  under  con- 
trol to  strengthen  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  erosion  of  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  Nation,  so  much 
of  the  advance  that  was  made  has  been 
lost.  Yet,  as  we  come  to  the  floor  ad- 
dressing the  budget  resolution  this 
year,  there  is  almost  no  stomach  for 
revisiting  the  issue  and  attempting  to 
bring  further  deficit  reduction.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  we  are  in  a  recession,  and  any- 
thing we  would  do  by  way  of  further 
budget  cuts  or  further  revenue  would 
perhaps  make  the  recession  worse.  All 
of  us  are  sensitive  to  that. 

In  the  Budget  Committee,  I  offered  a 
freeze  amendment.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  frozen  Federal 


spending  except  for  the  trust  fund  part 
of  Medicare  and  the  trust  funds  of  So- 
cial Security  and  certain  high  priority 
programs — education,  certain  health 
care  programs,  certain  low-income  pro- 
grams, agriculture,  and  veterans. 
Those  were  allowed  to  increase  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  time.  But  the  rest  of 
Federal  spending  was  frozen. 

That  amendment  would  have  saved 
$124  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Un- 
fortunately, we  lost  on  a  10  to  10  tie 
vote.  I  was  hopeful  that  in  the  weekend 
which  followed  the  vote  we  could  per- 
suade some  of  our  colleagues  to  change 
their  minds,  but  that  was  not  possible. 
When  we  started  counting  votes  in  of- 
fering a  similar  amendment  on  the 
floor,  it  was  clear  after  the  failure  of 
the  Grassley  amendment  that  no  other 
freeze  amendment  was  going  to  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  change 
the  urgent  necessity  of  us  going  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  trying  to 
craft  further  deficit  reduction,  because 
if  we  do  not  the  national  debt  will  grow 
some  $2  trillion  over  the  next  5  years, 
approaching  $2  trillion  at  least,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  just  unacceptable. 
That  kind  of  growth  in  the  national 
debt  weakens  America.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  our  competitors  in  Japan  and 
Europe  to  continue  to  gain  ground  on 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  in  mind  I 
have  offered  the  resolution  that  is  be- 
fore us.  Let  me  just  read  it.  It  says: 

Since  the  deficit  has  grown  from  $73  billion 
to  $318  billion  and  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  $908  billion  to  $3.6  trillion  be- 
tween 1960  and  1991; 

Since  last  year's  budget  summit  agreement 
was  Intended  to  save  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1991  and  nearly  $500  billion  over  five  years: 

Since  the  national  economy's  growth  rate 
in  real  terms  declined  by  1.6  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the  unemployment 
rate  has  increased  1.2  percent  since  last  Au- 
gust; 

Since  CBO  estimates  that  the  changes  in 
the  economy  and  increased  cost  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout  will  enlarge  the  deficit 
by  an  additional  $540  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  budget  agreement; 

Since  interest  rates  in  Germany  and  Japan 
are  holding  steady  or  increasing,  making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  lower 
its  Interest  rates; 

Since  further  reductions  In  the  deficit 
should  be  combined  with  policies  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  In  order  to  foster  stable  and  long: 
term  growth  in  the  economy. 

Declared  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Budget  Committees  in  conjunction 
with  the  administration  and  the  bipartisan 
leadership  should  explore  and  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, multiyear  plan  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  that  would  be  considered 
by  Congress  next  year. 

Very  simply  Mr.  President,  I  am  hop- 
ing that  this  will  galvanize  the  leader- 
ship and  the  President  and  the  budget 
conrmiittees  to  work  on  an  additional 
plan  of  deficit  reduction  to  join  with 
the  actions  of  the  summit  agreement 
so  that  we  can  present  a  plan  here  on 
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President,  I  yield  the 
colleagrues  to  sup- 


the  floor  next  yeap-  for  consideration  by 
our  colleagues. 

With  that,  Mr 
floor  and  urge 
port  this  resolution 

The 
yields  time? 

Mr.     SASSER 
yield— has  the  Se^iator 
his  time? 

Mr.  CONARD.  ^es.  I  yield  any  time 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  SASSER 
back  all  time  in 

The  PRESIDmO 
has  been  yielded 


my 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

Mr.     President,     we 
consumed  all  of 


N  r.  President,  we  yield 
apposition. 

OFFICER.  All  time 
liack. 
The  question  i^  on  agreeing:  to  the 
Senator  from  North 


amendment  of  thp 
Dakota. 

The  amendmen ; 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER. 
to  reconsider  thd 
amendment  was 

Mr.   DOMENICI 
motion  on  the  taqle 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER. 
minutes  to  the 
fi-om  Washington 
troducing  some 

Mr.  ADAMS 
the     Senator 
much. 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Washington 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I 

(The  remarks 
ing  to  the  introduction 
cated  in  today's 
ments  on   Introd^iced 
Resolutions.  ") 


(No.  86)  was  agreed 

Bfr.  President,  I  move 
vote  by  which  the 

a^eed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that 

lay  on  the  table  was 

M  r.  President,  I  yield  2 
qistinguished  Senator 
for  the  purpose  of  in- 
le^slation. 

President,  I  thank 
Tennessee     very 


Mr 
from 


CONCURRENT 
THE  BUDGET 
1992.  1993.  1994. 


divic  ed 


tie 


hs 


The  Senate  continued 
ation  of  the  conci|rrent 

Mr.  SASSER 
Senator  from  Pen^syl 
on  the  floor.  He 
for  our  consideratlion 
There  are  30  minlites 
it.    equally 
amendments  of 
ator  from  Pennsylvania 

Perhaps  griven 
explain  those 
quicker  than  in 

Mr.  SPECTER. 
I  have  not  just 
have  been  on  the 
I  am  ready,  willing 
and  will  do  so  wl 

The  two  amen4ment8 
reserved    relate 
highways  and 
thrust  of  the  amendments 
tend  to  offer  go 
trust  funds,  for 
transit,  which  is 
they  were  intendfed 
those   funds   lumi  led 


mass 


t(i 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
is  recognized, 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ADAMS  pertain- 
of  S.  973  are  lo- 
Record  under  "State- 
Bills  and  Joint 


RESOLUTION  ON 
^OR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1995.  and  1996. 


with  consider- 

resolution. 

President,  I  see  the 

vania  has  arrived 

Has  two  amendments 

here  this  evening. 

as  I  understand 

on    each    of    the 

distinguished  Sen- 


tle 


eloquence,  he  could 

ajnendments       even 

time  allocated. 

May  the  record  show 

ved  on  the  floor.  I 

loor  most  of  the  day. 

,  and  able  to  proceed 

dispatch. 

which  I  have 
to    expenditures    for 
transit.  The  basic 
which  I  in- 
using  the  funds,  the 
highways  and  for  mass 
he  purpose  for  which 
instead  of  having 
together  for  ac- 


counting purposes  to  appear  to  reduce 
the  deficit  which  is  a  matter  of  excep- 
tion. 

The  deficit  is  in  fact  not  reduced,  and 
the  American  taxpayers  who  have  paid 
the  gasoline  tax  are  expecting  the 
money  to  go  for  highways  and  for  mass 
transit  and  the  moneys  have  been  di- 
luted. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  originally  been 
informed  that  one  amendment  would 
be  accepted,  and  that  one  amendment 
would  be  contested  and  require  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

If  I  could  ascertain  from  the  man- 
agers with  certainty  at  this  time  the 
latest  representation  having  been  made 
to  this  Senator  that  both  would  be  ac- 
cepted, it  would  exi)edite  the  presen- 
tation of  my  argument  here  this 
evening. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  managers  will  accept 
the  Specter  amendment  dealing  with 
the  service  transportation  budget,  in- 
creasing budget  authority  for  highway 
mass  transit  and  capital  highway  grant 
progrrams. 

We  are  still  considering  the  second 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  dealing  with 
the  highway  trust  fund.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  respond  affirmatively  on  that 
in  a  very  short  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  87 

(Purpose:  To  increase  budget  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  re- 
duce the  cash  balance  of  the  transit  and 
highway   accounts   in    the    highway    trust 
fund  and  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
our  Nation's  infrastructure) 
Mr.    SPECTER.    At    this    time,    Mr. 
President,  I  send  on  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter], for  himself  and  Mr.  Lautenberg.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  87. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1.609.0(X),000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,390,000,000. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,426,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  J2.342.000.000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $3,786,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $1,609,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,390,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $1,426,000,000. 


On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $2,342,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $3,786,000,000. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  is  desigrned  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  highways  and  for 
mass  transit  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  different 
amendment  on  this  subject  in  differing 
amounts,  to  add  $2  billion  for  highways 
and  $1  billion  for  mass  transit.  But 
after  I  gave  notice  to  the  managers  of 
what  I  intended  to  do,  I  then  found 
that  there  was  a  move  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  to  increase  certain 
funding.  I  decided  to  accept  the 
amounts  which  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee had  worked  out  so  that  there 
would  be  an  agreement  on  the 
amounts. 

And  what  is  even  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  this  Senator  is  that  there 
should  be  a  statement  made  by  the 
Senate  moving  to  use  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  highway  construction, 
and  moving  to  use  the  mass  transit 
fund  for  mass  transit  purposes  because 
our  infrastructure  is  so  important  in 
that  we  really  ought  to  move  to  use 
those  funds  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  because  that  would 
make  a  stronger  America;  and  by 
building  our  infrastructure  on  high- 
ways, we  would  make  money;  and  by 
using  the  funds  on  mass  transit,  we 
would  be  accomplishing  a  great  many 
important  purjwses.  But  there  again  it 
is  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  credit  my  former  colleague.  Senator 
John  Heinz,  with  whom  I  had  worked 
on  these  subjects.  We  had  discussed 
this  approach,  after  having  taken  a 
very  close  look  at  Pennsylvania's  mass 
transit  problems  which  are  very  simi- 
lar to  mass  transit  problems  in  the  en- 
tire country,  and  after  having  taken  a 
look  at  Pennsylvania's  highway  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Heinz  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  authorizing  the  is- 
sues relating  to  mass  transit.  And  on 
the  last  day  before  the  most  recent  re- 
cess, Mr.  President,  March  22,  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  spent  the  day  traveling, 
leaving  National  Airport  before  7  a.m. 
going  to  Philadelphia,  taking  a  look  at 
the  SEPTA  system  there,  which  is  in 
urgent  need  of  additional  funding  from 
the  State,  Federal,  and  local  levels 
then  proceeding  to  Harrisburg  where 
we  had  a  meeting  of  transportation  of- 
ficials from  Lancaster. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Johnstown, 
Williamsport.  and  then  moving  on  to 
Pittsburgh  where  we  took  a  look  at  a 
decaying  bridge  which  is  so  much  in 
need  of  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Federal  bridge  pro- 
gram. 
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On  Wednesday,  April  3,  Senator  Heinz 
and  I  were  together  in  Altoona,  PA, 
where  we  spent  the  better  part  of  a  2- 
hour  meeting  with  business  leaders  in 
that  community.  One  item  high  on  the 
agenda  in  Altoona,  in  Blair  County,  is 
the  issue  of  adequate  highways  as  that 
issue  is  so  important,  really,  across 
this  country. 

So  that  in  offering  these  two  amend- 
ments, I  carry  forward  some  of  the 
joint  thinking  of  Senator  Heinz  and 
myself  on  these  important  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  on  the 
use  of  the  trust  funds  I  think  is  a  very 
fundamental  one  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  fundamental  one,  Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

We  have  an  enormous  problem  with 
the  deficit.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  When  the  President's  budget  was 
submitted,  with  a  deficit  of  $281  billion 
during  the  course  of  the  gulf  war,  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  deficit 
at  that  time. 

It  is  a  matter  deluding  the  American 
people,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund,  to  have  the 
highway  trust  fund,  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund,  to  have  the  airport  trust 
fund  all  a  part  of  the  unified  budget, 
which  does  not  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  deficit  really  is. 

Not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  fraudulent 
accounting  purposes,  and  what  really 
amounts  to  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion to  the  American  people,  but  it  is 
also  a  breach  of  trust.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  trust  fund  set  up  for 
highways  and  you  have  American  mo- 
torists paying  a  gasoline  tajc,  and  you 
have  a  trust  fund  set  up  for  mass  tran- 
sit, and  you  have  funds  allocated  for 
that  purpose. 

A  trust  fund  is  precisely  what  it  says. 
It  is  a  fund  set  up  in  trust  for  a  specific 
pjirpose.  And  when  moneys  are  diverted 
from  that  fund,  it  is,  in  effect,  a  crime. 
It  is  a  fraudulent  conversion,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of— realistically  viewed — em- 
bezzling the  public's  money.  But  when 
the  U.S.  Government  does  it,  there  is 
nobody  to  complain. 

When  a  criminal  prosecution  would 
be  brought  against  any  individual  who 
took  money  from  a  trust  fund  for  some 
purpose  other  than  for  which  it  was  en- 
trusted or  intended,  the  U.S.  attorney, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  would  bring  a  criminal 
action.  But  it  is  really  criminal  to  have 
these  funds  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
highways  and  not  be  used  for  highways 
and  bridges,  when  they  are  so  decrepit. 
It  is  a  breach  of  trust,  when  mass  tran- 
sit all  across  America  is  in  such  urgent 
need  of  financial  assistance,  not  to  use 
the  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  calculations  I 
have  taken,  which  had  been,  as  I  say, 
suggested  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee— and  my  figures  were  going  to  be 
different,  but  I  have  adopted  their  fig- 
ures—for fiscal  year  1992  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  highway  expendi- 


tures of  $1.3  billion,  and  an  increase  in 
mass  transit  expenditures  of  $300  mil- 
lion, and  some  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $9  million  for  commerce  safety 
grants. 

These  figrures  would  then  be  in- 
creased so  that  in  1993,  there  would  be 
$1,069  billion  for  highways;  in  1994, 
$1,092  billion;  in  1995,  $1,996  billion;  in 
1996,  $3,427  billion. 

The  mass  transit  increase  would  be 
beyond  1992  with  $300  million;  in  1993, 
$312  million;  in  1994,  $324  million;  in 
1995,  $336  million;  in  1996,  $349  million. 

This  is  a  start,  Mr.  President.  But  I 
think  really  equity,  and  justice,  and 
good  public  policy  would  call  for  using 
these  trust  funds  in  their  entirety,  be- 
cause even  if  we  use  them  all,  we  are 
not  going  to  satisfy  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  highway  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  estimates  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  Nation's  roads  up  to  mini- 
mum engineering  standards  to  be  be- 
tween $565  billion  to  $655  billion  over 
the  next  20  years.  So  that  even  if  we 
were  to  use  the  entire  sum  of  the  high- 
way account,  we  would  fall  far  short. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991,  there 
will  be,  in  the  highway  trust  fund,  $11.1 
billion.  I  suggest  that  it  would  make 
sense  to  America  to  spend  those  mon- 
eys on  highways,  because  it  would  real- 
ly, as  a  capital  investment,  help  us 
make  money. 

On  the  transit  line,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991,  there  will  be 
$8.5  billion  in  the  trust  account  for 
mass  transit.  So  that  in  accepting  the 
figxu*es  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
authorizing  committee,  $300  million — 
as  I  say  I  had  originally  thought  of 
spending  $1  billion  of  the  $8.5  billion— 
we  still  have  enormous  sums  remaining 
there. 

In  the  interest  of  reducing  congestion 
and  air  pollution,  the  very  important 
matter  of  moving  people  to  work  so 
you  can  have  greater  job  opportunities, 
in  a  city  like  Philadelphia  or  in  a  city 
like  Pittsburgh,  if  urban  mass  transit 
moves  workers,  more  jobs  are  under- 
taken and,  of  course,  that  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  hour  is  late,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  are  anxious  to 
conclude  work  on  this  bill.  I  wish  I 
could  have  addressed  this  issue  earlier, 
but  I  have  condensed  these  consider- 
ations, and  I  shall  not  belabor  them 
further.  I  see  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  this  committee  on  the  floor, 
who  is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. So  I  will  quit  while  I  am  at  least 
this  far  ahead. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distinguished  chairman  here,  and 
he  is  also  prepared  to  accept  it,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
deed, I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 


We  are  prepared  to  yield  back  all 
time  on  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  also  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fl"om  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  gamer  back  any  time  on 
these,  but  I  have  a  little  time  on  the 
bill,  so  let  me  just  take  a  minute. 

Let  me  say  that  the  proposal  the 
Senator  tendered  to  the  desk,  which  we 
are  going  to  accept,  has  to  do  with  add- 
ing budget  authority  or  contract  au- 
thority to  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  reauthorization  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Program. 

I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Specter — 
and  this  is  not  just  said  by  way  of  try- 
ing to  give  him  credit  that  he  is  not  en- 
titled to,  that  he  has  truly  found  and 
identified  a  real  problem  with  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  not  very  often 
that  occurs,  that  somebody  finds  that 
some  important  function  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  Senator  found  a  prob- 
lem. Clearly,  we  did  not  provide  in  this 
budget  resolution  sufficient  program 
authority,  budget  authority,  for  the 
highway  bill.  Siirely  that  was  every- 
one's intention,  but  it  somehow  did  not 
happen. 

So  during  the  course  of  events  of  the 
year — and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to 
hold  this  number  for  budget  authority, 
because  it  is  correct,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  new  program 
authority  that  comes  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  going  to  be  because  the 
Senator  asked  us  to  amend  it  here  to- 
night. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  other  proposal,  which  was  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  notion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  trust  fund,  while  I  have 
reservations  about  it,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  tonight,  and  I  thank  him  for 
that  one,  too. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  amendment  (No.  87)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
at  this  time  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
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for  iti  immediate   consider- 


PREsn  mo 


OFFICER. 

the  amendment, 
clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
akiendment  numbered  88. 
;he  concurrent  resolution 


from 


-Tie 


Social    Security 
there  was  a  de 
people    when 
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Congress  finds  that — 
law,   surpluses   in   the 
fund,  both  the  highway 
account,  are  included  in 
deficit: 

of   the    transportation 
calculation  of  the  deficit 
that  the  deficit  is  being 
through  the  inclusion 


of  the  uncommitted 
(xicounts  Is  intended  to  be 
on  and  maintenance  of 
infrastructure; 

transportation  trust  fund 

1  lurpose  would  bolster  the 

of  the  United  States: 

purpose  of  the  transpor- 

:ould  best  be  protected  by 

;he  calculation  of  the  defl- 


CONORESS.— It  is  the  sense 
Congress  should  enact 
the  funds  within  the 
fund  from  the  definition 


tiat 


and  ask 

atlon. 

The 
clerk  will  report 

The  legislative 

The  Senator 
TER]  proposes  an 

At  the  end  of 
add  the  following 
SEC.   . 

(a)  Findings 

(1)  under  currebt 
transportation  tnst 
account  and  trans  it 
calculations  of  the 

(2)  the    inclusion 
trust  fund  in  the 
creates  the  illusicD 
brought  Into  balance 
of  the  funds: 

(3)  the  accumulfition 
balance  in  these 
used  for  constru(^i 
our  Nation's 

(4)  the  use  of  th(  < 
for  its  intended 
economic  capacity 

(5)  the  Intended 
tation  trust  fund 
excluding  It  from 
cit. 

(b)  Sense  of  thi 
of  the  Congress 
legislation  to  exclude 
transportation  tru  at 
of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  SPECTEF  .  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  unusi  al  course  of  having  the 
full  amendment  read  because  it  articu- 
lates the  reason  3  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment in  a  concii  e  manner. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  in  the 
highway  trust  f  ind  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1991  a  surp:  us  of  some  $11.1  billion. 
We  will  have  ii  the  transit  account  a 
surplus  of  $8.5  liilllon.  Those  funds  are 
put  into  those  accounts  for  highways 
and  mass  transi ;. 

When  they  ar(  part  of  a  unified  budg- 
et. It  deludes  th  j  American  people  as  to 
what  the  real  leflcit  figure  is.  Those 
funds  really  ourht  to  be  available  for 
highways  and  m  ass  transit. 

I  recollect.  Mi  ■.  I*resident,  the  battles 
which  my  depa-ted  colleague.  Senator 
John  Heinz,  wafed  on  this  fioor  to  take 
off  budget,  because 
usion  of  the  American 
social  Security  trust 
funds  were  in  j  jopardy.  Senator  Heinz 
fought  so  valiantly  for  the  interests  of 
the  elderly.  Fit  ally.  Senator  Heinz  set 
that  path  in  motion. 

I  remember  oae  night  Senator  Heinz 
strugrgled  on  this  floor  for  hours,  as 
sometimes  has  to  be  to  tie  up  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  t  .S.  Senate  in  order  to 
make  his  point  He  made  it  very  effec- 
tively. 

He  and  I  tree,  uently  talked  over  the 
issues  of  the  )  irport  trust  fund,  the 
highway  trust  f  ind,  and  the  mass  tran- 
sit trust  fund  So  in  offering  this 
amendment  tooay,  I  carry  forward  the 
work  that  Senpitor  Heinz  had  under- 
taken. 

I  know  that  tihis  gives  a  little  heart- 
bum  to  the  accountants,  to  the  green 


eyeshade  people,  in  terms  of  what  this 
looks  like  on  the  deficit.  But  facts  are 
facts,  and  this  will  bring  forward  the 
truth.  It  will  bring  us  a  step  closer  to 
using  these  funds  for  the  purixjses  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  juncture,  I 
have  not  had  word  whether  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  unnecessarily.  So  if  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  make  some  indica- 
tion, this  Senator  would  appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Not  until  I  hear  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  intend  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  that  event,  I  yield 
back. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  withhold  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
withhold  for  a  moment  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  We  have  a  Sen- 
ator on  the  way  who  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  Specter  amendment.  I  am  not  sure 
if  he  is  speaking  in  support  or  in  oppo- 
sition. But  I  do  think  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  wait  a  few  moments  until  he 
gets  here. 

So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
charged  against  the  resolution  and 
against  both  sides  simultaneously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeciton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  action,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  3  minutes  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  first  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  which  was  just  ac- 
cepted. The  amendment  would  provide 
additional  budget  authority  for  func- 
tion 400  programs. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
am  working  on  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Federal  public  transit  pro- 
grams. And  I  have  been  looking  at 
ways  to  improve  mass  transit  In  our 
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country  at  this  historic  juncture  in 
Federal  transportation  policy. 

Our  country  is  desparately  in  need  of 
a  truly  advanced,  integrated  transpor- 
tation system — one  that  cuts  air  pollu- 
tion, decreases  reliance  on  foreign  oil, 
and  clears  roadway  congestion.  We  are 
far  behind  our  European  allies  in  this 
regard  and  our  economic  competitive- 
ness has  suffered  as  a  result. 

Our  urban  and  suburban  roadways 
are  blocked  with  Intolerable  conges- 
tion. According  to  a  Federal  Highway 
Administration  study,  11  percent  of  all 
labor  force  work  hours  are  spent  on  our 
highways. 

Our  problems  with  air  pollution  con- 
tinue. Some  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  lies  in  areas  that  fail  to 
meet  minimum  air  quality  standards. 
Transportation  sources  cause  about 
one-third  of  all  carbon  dioxide  pollu- 
tion; one-half  of  all  ozone  pollution; 
and  three-quarters  of  all  carbon  mon- 
oxide pollution.  That  Is  costing  us  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  extra  health 
care  costs,  in  needless  losses  to  agri- 
culture and  in  other  costs. 

Our  overreliance  on  foreign  oil  weak- 
ens our  national  security.  The  war 
against  Iraq  made  more  vivid  than  ever 
the  costs  and  dangers  of  a  shortsighted 
transportation  policy  that  requires  63 
percent  of  all  United  States  oil  con- 
sumption. A  single  person  commuting 
by  transit  can  save  200  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  year.  And  increasing  transit 
ridership  by  10  percent  in  our  five  larg- 
est metropolitan  areas  would  save  85 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year. 

A  large  part  of  the  solution  to  these 
many  problems  must  be  improved  pub- 
lic transit. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit  in  recent  years 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. Over  the  past  decade.  Federal  sup- 
port for  transit  fell  by  5  percent — a  cut 
of  50  percent  in  real  terms  after  Infla- 
tion. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  enacted  im- 
portant legislation  to  clean  our  air  and 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. But  these  laws  impose  significant 
costs  on  transit  operators  throughout 
the  country.  We  need  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional resources  necessary  to  fulfill 
these  important  national  priorities. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  to  increase  funding 
for  all  of  our  transportation  needs.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  about  how 
these  funds  will  be  allocated  among 
highways,  mass  transit,  and  other 
modes. 

At  the  same  time  that  we've  been 
starving  our  transit  providers,  highway 
spending  increased  by  86  percent,  and 
aviation  spending  Increased  by  131  per- 
cent. The  administration's  proposal 
freezes  mass  transit  funding  at  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  levels  through  fiscal  year 
1995  with  a  modest  1-percent  nominal 
Increase  In  fiscal  year  1996,  while  pro- 
posing increases  of  39  percent  for  high- 
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ways.  These  policies  don't  make  sense 
grlven  the  priorities  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, a  cleaner  environment,  improved 
mobility,  reduced  congestion,  eco- 
nomic productivity,  and  international 
competitiveness. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committee 
will  work  to  ensure  an  equitable  share 
of  spending  for  important  transit  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  for  his  generous  remarks. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia chairs  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  mass  transit,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  last  meeting, 
which  was  very  interestingly  struc- 
tured as  a  round table,  as  opposed  to 
the  customary  question  and  answer. 

At  that  time,  I  raised  a  number  of 
the  issues  which  I  have  raised  here 
today.  My  colleague,  Senator  Heinz, 
was  not  present,  but  an  unusual  prac- 
tice was  followed  of  having  his  photo- 
graph on  the  wall. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
in  trying  to  make  a  number  of  these 
funds  directed  for  mass  transit,  di- 
rected at  highways,  available  for  those 
important  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  charged 
against  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  of  our  time 
and  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  those  conditions,  I 
do  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  back  all  time 
for  the  opponent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]. 

The  amendment  (No.  88)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  off  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator  Spec- 
ter, from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been 
here  most  of  the  day  patiently  waiting 
while  we  were  trying  to  negotiate  mat- 
ters, and  we  succeeded.  He  was  very  ac- 
commodating toward  the  Senate  at 
this  late  hour.  Obviously,  he  had  much 
more  to  say,  but  I  know  he  wanted  to 
l§t  us  all  finish  this  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  want  to  indicate  I  greatly 
appreciate  it.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  those  generous 
remarks.  I  did  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say.  We  Senators  sometimes  like 
roUcall  votes  because,  if  they  are  im- 
pressive, it  hais  a  better  chance  in  con- 
ference. But  I  am  confident  the  man- 
agers will  fight  hard  for  these  amend- 
ments in  conference.  I  think  they  are 
very  important,  and  we  have,  I  think, 
accomplished  a  valuable  punrase. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  will  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  off  of  the  time  of  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  at  some  point 
in  time  in  history  people  are  going  to 
look  back  at  this  budget  and  the  budg- 
et last  year  and  the  year  before  and 
wonder  what  in  the  world  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress was  thinking  about  when  it  ex- 
pands spending  for  the  welfare  state 
which  interferes  with  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  produce,  to  save, 
and  to  invest. 

We  are  continually  doing  things  like 
punishing  people  who  work.  If  they  are 
65  years  old,  they  cannot  work  without 
being  overtaxed  until  they  are  70,  when 
the  record  shows  that  if  people  stay  ac- 
tive, Mr.  President,  they  are  much 
healthier,  they  live  much  longer,  and 
then  when  they  get  sick  at  the  end  of 
their  life  it  usually  goes  pretty  fast.  It 
saves  money  on  Medicare,  too,  if  people 
work  longer.  But  this  Government  of 
ours  has  a  policy  that  punishes  people 
for  work. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  welfare  state, 
we  tell  younger  people  that  we  think 
they  should  work  but,  if  they  go  to 
work,  we  are  going  to  make  them  pay 
more  rent  with  less  help;  if  they  are 
under  assistance,  take  away  their 
AFDC  payment,  take  away  their  food 
stamps.  It  is  no  wonder  they  do  not 
want  to  go  to  work. 

What  we  are  doing  is  raising  taxes  on 
the  American  people.  We  have  ex- 
panded funding  of  the  welfare  state.  We 


have  expanded  funding  of  every  regu- 
latory agency  on  the  books.  Just  take 
your  pick.  They  are  all  getting  more 
money.  They  have  more  people  to  go 
out  and  harass  more  people,  businesses, 
and  producers. 

At  the  same  time  this  is  happening, 
the  economy  has  crashed  in  the  com- 
munistic bloc.  We  have  won  the  ideal 
war  of  capitalism  versus  communism. 
It  is  obvious  the  people  of  the  world 
want  freedom.  They  want  economic 
freedom.  I  spoke  to  thfe  the  other  day, 
but  I  just  want  to  repeat  a  part  of  it. 

If  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to 
know  that  this  system  of  ours  that  has 
served  us  so  well  for  so  long  is  what 
they  want,  why  Is  it  we  are  trying  to 
run  headlong  into  their  systems  and 
funding  a  massive  bureaucracy  that  is 
negative  and  against  production  at  the 
same  time  the  only  real  savings  in  the 
budget  of  last  year  and  the  repeat  of 
that  budget  this  year  is  a  cut  of  26  per- 
cent over  5  years  in  military  spending? 

We  have  just  come  out  of  a  traumatic 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  where  we 
know  our  investment  in  people,  in 
training,  in  new  equipment  paid  enor- 
mous dividends  In  terms  of  saving  lives 
of  young  Americans  and  of  seeing 
America  able  to  extend  peace  and  free- 
dom, if  you  will,  and  stability  to  the 
world.  But  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
we  are  going  to  create  and  continue  to 
fund  an  economic  system  of  bureauc- 
racy, the  welfare  state,  that  is  going  to 
refuse  us  or  deny  us,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
President,  the  opportunity  to  continue 
to  be  the  productive  Nation  that  will 
be  needed  to  lead  the  free  world,  and 
lead  the  whole  world  and  to  give  stabil- 
ity to  the  world. 

I  want  to  regrister  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  this  is  a  sad  day  in 
history  that  we  are  spending  money  to 
make  it  harder  to  have  a  modern,  21st- 
century  economy  which  we  so  badly 
need  because  we  do  all  kinds  of  things 
with  the  use  of  Government  to  encour- 
age people  not  to  work,  not  to  save, 
not  to  invest:  by  discouragements  in 
the  Tax  Code,  by  discouragements  in 
the  welfare  system.  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  try  to  help  people  where 
it  would  really  be  helpful;  put  more 
money  in  the  front  end  to  bring  on 
more  science,  more  technology,  more 
enhancement  and  encouragement  for 
people.  At  the  same  time  we  are  slash- 
ing defense  while  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  only  thing  they  have  to  rely  on 
now  is  their  strong  military. 

They  are  expanding  and  improving 
their  SS-18's,  SS-25's,  and  SS-24's,  rail 
mobile  and  mobile  missiles.  They  are 
expanding  their  submarine  fleet,  their 
bomber  fleet.  We  are  day  by  day,  weak- 
ening our  ability  to  defend  peace  and 
freedom. 

I  am  realy  disappointed  this  Congress 
cannot  see  what  works  and  emphasize 
what  works  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
seems  to  be  able  to  see  it  better  than 
the  Congress.  Someday,  Mr.  President, 
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HONORING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES FOR  THEIR  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  VICTORY  IN  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULF 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  going  to 
have  to  leave  the  Senate  temporarily 
at  7:30,  if  we  have  not  completed  this 
matter.  I  would  have  to  ask  somebody 
to  take  the  management  role  here  for 
me  and  I  ask  Senator  Dole  if  he  will  do 
that. 

But,  shortly  after  we  complete  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  believe  we  will 
here,  soon  tonight,  and  appoint  con- 
ferees, in  the  course  of  wrap  up  busi- 
ness we  are  going  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion, congressional  resolution,  regard- 
ing the  reservists  of  the  United  States. 
Many  Senators  cosponsored  that  meas- 
ure with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  was  first  joined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

We  introduced  the  resolution.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. They  actually  had  a  brief  hear- 
ing on  the  matter,  which  I  think  is  the 
way  resolutions  ought  to  be  handled. 
Then  they  approved  it  unanimously 
and  sent  it  here  to  the  desk  and  we  are 
going  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  wa.s  going  to  leave  it 
to  the  wrap-up  time,  but  since  we  have 
a  few  moments  here  I  have  been  told  by 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Sasser's  con- 
currence. We  can  proceed  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Calendar  No.  64 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  97  regarding 
the  contribution  of  the  reserve  forces 
to  Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  97)  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  members  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  their  contribution  to  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Inouye  to  seek  final  passage  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  Reserve  Compo- 
nent Commemorative  Act.  Over  200,000 
National  Guard  and  reservists  were 
called  to  active  duty  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 
on  August  2,  1990.  Mr.  President,  about 
half  of  these  Americans  were  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  serve  in  that  theatre, 
but  over  120,000  who  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  remained  here  in  the  United 
States.  They  constituted  the  backbone 
of  the  line  of  support  for  our  troops 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia. 


We  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  took  us  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  victory  could 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  ef- 
forts of  those  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  but  who  remained  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  these  National  Guard  mem- 
bers and  reservists  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Some  of  them  are  engineers, 
some  are  doctors,  some  are  small  store 
owners — but  they  are  all  dedicated  and 
hard-working  Americans.  One  of  these 
reservists  called  to  active  duty  is  a 
member  of  my  staff  in  New  Mexico,  so 
I  know  about  what  they  are  going 
through.  It  is  a  credit  to  them  and  to 
our  country  that  such  a  massive  num- 
ber of  people  could  be  called  to  active 
duty  and  serve  with  such  professional- 
ism, skill  and  pride.  One  of  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  from  this  war  is  the 
value  of  the  professional  soldier,  who  is 
trained,  educated,  and  well-equipped. 
This  is  what  these  reservists  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  demonstrated, 
very  plainly,  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
lives  of  these  National  Guard  members, 
reservists  and  their  families  were  as 
equally  disrupted  as  the  active  duty 
component  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
left  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  theatre.  It 
does  not  really  matter  to  a  4-or  5-year 
old  whose  parent  is  called  to  active 
duty  where  their  mother  or  father 
serves.  Georgia,  Florida,  or  New  Mex- 
ico can  be  as  far  away  in  their  eyes  as 
Saudi  Arabia.  All  they  really  know  is 
that  mommy  or  daddy  is  gone  and  they 
do  not  know  for  certain  when  he  or  she 
might  be  coming  home  again. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  the 
American  people,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  valiant  efforts  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  reservists  called  to 
active  duty  and  remaining  in  the 
United  States  to  support  the  efforts  of 
those  deployed  elsewhere.  Their  ac- 
tions were  truly  an  indispensable  con- 
tribution in  carrying  the  Nation  to  vic- 
tory. They  deserve  to  be  honored  in 
this  way,  and  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  59  of  my  fellow  colleagues  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 
In  doing  so,  they  are  sending  a  clear 
message  to  these  reservists.  The  mes- 
sage is:  We  are  proud  of  you,  we  needed 
you,  and  when  the  chips  were  down, 
you  came  through. 

SALUTE  TO  SENATOR  DOMENICl 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  chooses  1 
legislator  among  the  535  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  receive  their 
Congressional  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  to  a  legisla- 
tor who  exemplifies  the  principles  of 
civic  duty,  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  our  Nation,  and 
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cominssionate  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  service  men  and  women. 

And  this  year,  the  VFW  has  chosen  a 
most  worthy  recipient  for  this  pres- 
tigrlous  award — our  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Pete  DOMENia. 

In  his  19  years  in  this  Chamber,  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  has  been  an  eloquent 
voice  for  those  who  risk  their  lives  In 
defense  of  fireedom.  This  fact  can  be 
seen  in  his  sponsorship  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97,  which  recognizes  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  so  ably  during  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  Senator  DoMENia  for 
this  well-deserved  award,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  remarks  he  de- 
.  llvered  at  the  awards  ceremony  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
amplifying  Information  about  the 
award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Pinx  V.  Domenici, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  UNrrED 

States,  VFW  Congressional  award  Ac- 
ceptance Speech,  March  5. 1991 

Commander  and  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  James  'Jim'  Klmrey,  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy;  Frances  Booth,  the  national 
president  to  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the 
VFW,  and  her  husband,  Robert;  all  the  rest 
of  the  distinguished  Americans  at  the  head 
table,  beautiful  young  people  In  front  of  us, 
veterans,  auxiliary  members,  and  friends. 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  1  want  to  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  this  award.  I  will  always 
cherish  it. 

Let  me  say  to  Elizabeth  from  New  York 
and  all  of  the  other  young  people,  but  In  par- 
ticular to  you.  After  hearing  your  marvelous 
dissertation  on  freedom,  I  really  don't  have 
much  to  say.  In  fact,  I  wondered  If  anyone 
should  say  anything.  (Applause)  Let  me  say 
if  that  was  In  the  Senate,  I  would  take  It 
that  you  didn't  want  to  hear  anything  from 
me.  Since  that  applause  Is  not  coming  from 
New  Mexicans,  I  will  continue. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  young  people,  that 
particularly,  you,  by  being  here  and  rep- 
resenting millions  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  you  cap  off  a  very  special  all-Amer- 
Ican  week.  Because  you  know,  as  you  think 
about  what  has  just  happened  In  this  world, 
you  can't  help  but  conclude  that  you  are 
citizens  of  a  very  special  country,  a  very  spe- 
cial country. 

Special  countries  have  special  people,  and 
you  have  just  seen  them  all  week  long,  and 
the  week  before  that,  and  the  week  before 
that.  You  saw  them  far,  far  away.  You  have 
now  seen  them  at  war,  and  you  have  seen 
them  win.  And  If  you  ever  worry  or  wonder 
what  this  Is  all  about,  then  just  remember 
what  we  are  talking  about  tonight.  We  are 
talking  about  our  extraordinary  gift  of  tree- 
dom  that  came  to  us  with  our  constitution. 
In  some  strange  and  almost  miraculous  and 
inevitable  way,  we  were  destined  as  a  people 
to  take  that  great  gift  of  freedom.  If  we  had 
kept  It  all  for  ourselves  It  would  probably 
disappear.  So,  what  we  have  done  is  to  say  to 
the  world.  'If  you  want  freedom,  we  will  help 
you.'  To  those  who  want  to  look  at  a  country 
where  freedom  Is  meaningful,  we  said,  'Look 
at  us!'— with  that  very  special  privilege  of 
being  different,  of  being  principled,  of  being 


for  the  rule  of  law.  of  being  for  Individuals, 
of  being  for  government  of  the  people,  and 
for  being  opposed  to  bullies  In  the  world. 

When  that  special  country  called  America 
is  asked  to  do  something  to  preserve  what  It 
has  and  extend  it  out  into  the  world,  you  see 
events  like  those  that  have  unfolded  this 
week.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  of  the  young 
Americans  here  over  the  past  months  saw 
scenes  that  make  them  proud.  Well,  let  me 
tell  you.  If  you  have,  you  are  not  alone.  For 
most  adults  in  America  had  a  rekindling  of 
pride  and  patriotism,  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  for  a  long,  long  time.  We  saw 
young  men  and  women  not  only  brave  and 
forceful,  but  decent  and  considerate. 

So  tonight  I  say  to  all  of  you.  thank  God 
for  America.  The  world  thanks  America. 
Thank  God  for  our  leaders,  and  thank  God 
for  the  young  people  who  are  willing  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  for  their  free- 
dom. If  you  ever  wonder  why  we  have 
achieved  so  much,  remember  that  significant 
human  achievement  occurs  when  men  and 
women  are  free.  We  have  gambled  with  free- 
dom in  abundance,  and  we  have  reaped  a  har- 
vest of  achievement  from  it.  So  tonight  I  say 
thanks  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who 
have  served  us  well  in  the  past,  who  have 
done  their  duty.  Thank  you  very  much.  It's 
great  to  be  here. 

The  V.F.W.  Congressional  Award 
The  V.F.W.  Congressional  Award  endeavors 
to  do  homage  to  that  single  legislator  among 
the  535  Members  of  Congress  who  seems  most 
nearly  to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  contribution  to  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  Ideals  upon  which  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  Is  based; 

2.  recognition  by  his  colleagues  of  his  serv- 
ice, whether  that  service  be  one  of  quiet 
dedication  and  hard  work  or  one  achieving 
wide  publicity,  to  the  best  and  highest  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation; 

3.  exemplification  of  the  principles  of  civic 
duty  shared  by  the  V.F.W.,  which  emphasize 
the  individual,  the  community,  the  State 
and  the  nation; 

4.  unswerving  loyalty  to,  and  active  per- 
formance In.  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
nation  against  its  foes  whomever  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be; 

5.  compassionate,  practical  attention  to 
the  needs  of  those  men  and  women  who  have 
selflessly  given  of  themselves  to  the  service 
of  America,  not  only  In  Its  wars,  but  in 
peaceful  pursuits  as  well; 

6.  dedication  to  his  legislative  responsibil- 
ities over  a  period  of  years  and  continuous 
growth  in  legislative  responsibility  and  expe- 
rience, not  only  In  fields  of  special  Interest 
to  any  particular  group  In  American  life  but 
in  his  overall  stewardship. 

The  VFW  Congressional  award 

Awarded  upon  authorization  of  National 
Council  of  Administration  to  a  sitting  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  Nation. 


recipients 
1964:  Senator  Carl  Hayden  (D). 
1965:   Congressman   John   W.    McCormack 
(D). 
1966:  Senator  Everette  M.  Dirksen  (R). 
1967:  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D). 
1968:  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  (D). 
1968:  Congressman  Olln  E.  Teague  (D). 
1970:  Senator  Harry  H.  Jackson  (D). 
1971:  Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends  (R). 
1972:  Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D). 
1973:  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  (D). 


1974:  Congressman  George  H.  Mahon  (D) 

1975:  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (R). 

1976:  Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert  (DJi 

1977:  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D). 

1978:  Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes  (R). 

1979:  Senator  Bob  Dole  (R). 

1980:  Congressman  G.V.  "Sonny"  Mont- 
gomery (D). 

1981:  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R). 

1982:  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D). 

1983:  Senator  John  G.  Tower  (R). 

1984:  Congressman  John  Paul  Hammer- 
Schmidt  (R). 

1985:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R). 

1986:  Congresswoman  LIndy  (Mrs.  Hale) 
Boggs  (D). 

1987:  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D). 

1988:  Congressman  William  Nichols  (D). 

1989:  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D). 

1990:  Congressman  Bob  Traxler  (D). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his  state- 
ment. I  was  very  privileged  sometime 
back  to  receive  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Legislator  of  the  Year  Award. 
Senator  Dole  in  referring  to  this  joint 
resolution  regarding  the  reservists,  al- 
ludes to  that  evening  and  to  the  re- 
marks I  said  that  evening.  In  his 
speech  he  incorporates  my  brief  re- 
marks before  that  group  that  evening 
and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

Let  me  just  close,  with  reference  to 
the  joint  resolution  itself,  by  indicat- 
ing when  the  House  passes  this  joint 
resolution  we  will  be  saying  to  the 
thousands  of  reservists,  men  and 
women,  that  we  are  proud  of  them. 
Whether  they  went  overseas  or  whether 
they  were  taken  from  their  homes  and 
served  here,  this  resolution  says  we 
know  you  did  a  grand  job  and  that  you 
sacrificed  Immensely.  That  is  what  the 
joint  resolution  is  about.  I  hope  we  will 
pass  it  here  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  substitute  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  as  amended  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  is 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  is  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  and 
the  preamble,  as  amended,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  97 

Whereas  over  227.000  National  Guardsmen 
and  Reservists  were  called  to  active  duty  in 
conjunction  with  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm; 

Whereas  over  120.000  of  such  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  were  ordered  to 
serve  their  country  at  locations  throughout 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  around  the 
world  outside  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area  of  op- 
erations; 

Whereas  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  participated  in  planning  for  all 
aspects  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm; 

Whereas,  on  August  22.  1990.  the  date  on 
which  the  President  authorized  the  call  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  to  active  duty  in  con- 
nection with  Oiieration  Desert  Shield,  over 
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Storm  and  for  the  Indispensable  contribu- 
tions that  they  made  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  such  operations  and  to  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  thank  the  Senate  for  permitting  us 
to  pass  that  joint  resolution,  which  I 
think  is  very  important.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Years  1992, 1993. 1994, 1995,  and  1996 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  How  about  6  or  7  min- 
utes as  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  7  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  McKINLEY 
RAINS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Alabama 
recently  lost  one  of  our  greatest  states- 
men. There  are  few  men  who  fit  the 
definition  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  Al- 
bert M.  Rains,  who  recently  died  in 
Gadsden,  AL.  Albert  Rains  served  with 
distinction  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  over  20  years  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  devoted 
service  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
country. 

Although  Albert  Rains  represented  a 
rural  district  for  most  of  his  tenure  in 
Congress,  he  is  perhaps  best  remem- 
bered for  his  impact  on  housing  legisla- 
tion. He  proved  that  you  could  have  a 
truly  national  focus  while  still  rep- 
resenting and  protecting  the  interests 
of  your  own  district. 

Albert  Rains  was  born  in  Grove  Oak 
in  De  Kalb  County  in  northeastern  Ala- 
bama. Early  in  his  life,  Albert  was  a 
school  teacher  before  returning  to  col- 
lege and  earning  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama.  His  legal 
exi)ertise  began  to  emerge  during  his 
tenure  as  the  city  attorney  for  the  city 
of  Gadsden  and  the  district  attorney 
for  Etowah  County.  He  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  citizens  of  Etowah  County 
and  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  Legris- 
lature  in  1940  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1944.  It  was  then  that  Albert  Rains 
found  his  calling  as  he  so  diligently 
represented  the  interests  of  the  then 
Fifth  Congressional  District  here  in 
Washington.  He  served  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  the  nine  succeeding  Con- 
gresses before  retiring  in  1965. 

Through  his  years  in  Congress, 
Albert's  influence  in  Washington  grew 
and  his  seniority  grew.  In  fact,  many 
people  have  suggested  that  in  different 
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times,  Albert  Rains  might  have  become 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives following  Sam  Raybum's  death 
in  1961.  At  that  time  in  history,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
Southerner  to  be  elected  to  such  a  posi- 
tion. By  1965  when  Albert  retired,  he 
had  risen  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Special  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  top  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

While  chairman  of  the  Special  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  Albert  Rains  wrote 
virtually  all  of  the  housing  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  became  known  as  Mr.  Housing 
and  was  responsible  for  numerous  pro- 
grams which  are  still  providing  mil- 
lions of  people  with  places  to  live.  Mr. 
Rains'  influence  is  also  seen  in  college 
housing,  in  military  housing,  and  in 
nursing  homes.  He  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  Americans  buy  their  first 
homes  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  While  many  people 
looked  at  housing  as  an  urban  problem, 
Albert  Rains  saw  the  need  to  create  ef- 
fective rural  housing  programs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  urban  renewal  and  redevel- 
opment programs.  Many  Congressmen 
considered  him  one  of  the  best  debat- 
ers, one  of  the  ablest  floor  managers, 
and  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  par- 
liamentarians in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  1963,  President  John  Kennedy 
called  upon  Albert  Rains  to  steer  the 
mass  transit  bill  through  Congress. 
President  Kennedy  knew  that  his 
friend  from  Alabama  could  provide  the 
influence  and  legislative  skills  to  gar- 
ner the  support  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this  con- 
troversial issue. 

The  task  was  not  easy,  for  the  bill 
had  been  blocked  for  nearly  2  years  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  However, 
Albert  had  such  respect  and  following 
that  he  was  able  to  succeed  where  oth- 
ers had  failed.  A  year  later.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  bill  into 
law  calling  it,  "the  bill  that  rose  from 
the  grave  and  walked  on  water." 
Today,  millions  of  Americans  have  en- 
joyed the  Metrorail  system  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  due  to  the  leadership 
of  Albert  Rains. 

In  addition  to  his  national  influence, 
he  was  also  recognized  and  respected 
by  all  Alabamians.  His  final  election 
was  a  statewide  race  for  an  at-large 
congressional  seat.  This  election  came 
about  after  the  State  failed  to  redis- 
trict  following  the  loss  of  one  seat 
based  on  the  1960  census.  Albert  led  the 
ticket,  outpolling  all  of  the  other  at- 
large  candidates.  He  retired  from  Con- 
gress following  this  impressive  victory. 
Therefter,  a  large  segment  of  Alabama 
wanted  him  to  run  for  Governor,  but 
Albert  Rains  decided  it  was  time  for 
his  family  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  private 
life. 
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Although  he  was  an  extremely  busy 
man,  Albert  Rains  never  neglected  his 
civic  duties  in  Washington  and  in  Gads- 
den. He  was  active  in  the  Lions  Club 
and  held  offices  at  the  local,  State,  na- 
tional, and  international  level.  He  was 
also  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference.  He  served 
as  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Alabama. 

After  retiring  from  Congress,  Mr. 
Rains  practiced  law  and  founded  City 
National  Bank  which  later  became 
First  Alabama  Bank,  Gadsden.  His 
knowledge  of  the  banking  industry  also 
served  him  well  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  First  Alabama 
Bancshares,  Inc. 

Albert  Rains'  devoted  friend,  E.E. 
"Red"  Cox,  served  as  his  administra- 
tive assistant  for  20  years.  Red  re- 
mained a  faithful  companion  and  trust- 
ed adviser  to  Albert  throughout  his 
life.  He  admired  Albert's  ability  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  face  of  long  odds  and  says, 
"I  always  hoped  that  some  of  Albert 
would  rub  off  on  me.  Even  in  his  ill 
health,  Albert  never  lost  his  sense  of 
humor  and  was  a  great  joy  to  be  with." 

Mr.  F>resident,  Albert  Rains  had  lived 
a  full  life  and  gathered  a  long  list  of 
accomplishments  by  the  time  of  his 
death  at  the  age  of  89.  One  of  his  favor- 
ite sayings  was,  "If  you  are  pursuing 
the  right  objective  and  you  are  sincere, 
you  can  get  the  job  done."  Albert  al- 
ways got  the  job  done  and  he  always 
did  it  well. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  his 
wonderful  wife,  Allison,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  Albert  Rains  left  behind  a  legacy 
to  a  country  which  is  better  for  his 
having  served  her. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
charged  against  each  side  equally  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
off  the  resolution  7  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  flrom  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]. 


IF  SADDAM  IS  HITLER,  THEN  WE 
MUST  SUPPORT  THE  KURDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  rise  today  to  urge  in 
the  strongest  possible  way  a  vigorous 
U.S.  policy  in  support  of  the  Kurdish 
people  and  other  dissidents  in  Iraq. 

I  rise  also  to  call  attention  to  an 
overlooked  issue  in  the  Kurdish  drama: 
The  widespread  human  horror  of  Kurds 
living  in  concentration  camps  in  north- 
ern Iraq. 

These  are  the  Kurds  you  do  not  see 
on  CNN. 

They  live  in  what  the  Iraqis 
euphemistically  call  "Victory  Cities" — 
as  many  as  50  such  cities. 

Best  available  estimates  say  there 
may  be  as  many  as  1  million  forgotten 
people  starving  in  these  cities  that  are 
actually  in  effect,  concentration 
camps. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  have  been  to  get  rid  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  President  Bush  properly 
likened  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

Well,  "Adolf  Hussein  Is  still  in 
power,  he  is  still  the  unbowed  dictator 
of  Iraq,  and  he  still  rules  with  the 
bloodied  iron  hand  of  the  heavily 
armed  Republican  Guard. 

The  atrocities  Saddam  Hussein  has 
committed  against  the  Kurds  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  war  are  as  bad  or 
worse  than  his  invasion  of  Kuwait.  We 
must  not  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
resume  the  savagery  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  President 
Bush  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
Kurds  and  others  who  rebelled  against 
Saddam  Hussein  that  we  and  other  coa- 
lition forces  will  stay  in  Iraq  until  Sad- 
dam is  out  of  power,  or  until  we  are 
told  by  the  leaders  of  autonomous 
Kurdistan  our  presence  is  no  longer 
needed. 

The  news  today  is  that  the  Kurds  are 
struggling  to  achieve  some  accommo- 
dation with  Saddam  Hussein  in  order 
to  avoid  a  continuation  of  the  geno- 
cide. 

U.S.  policy  must  do  nothing  to  un- 
dercut Kurdish  aspirations — and  I  urge 
President  Bush  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  make  Saddam  understand  that  the 
Kurdish  position— self-determination 
and  multiparty  pluralism — is  our  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  amid  the  horror 
and  the  anguished  pleas  for  help,  we 
should  not  act  as  though  Kurdish  refu- 
gees realistically  can  return  to  their 
villages. 

The  fact  is  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces  leveled  those  villages  at  a  time 
when  the  Reagan-Bush  State  Depart- 
ment was  cozying  up  to  the  Iraqi  dic- 
tator. 

They've  wiped  the  villages  out  like 
Hitler  wiped  out  the  Czechoslovakian 
town  of  Lidice  during  World  War  n. 


The  United  States  and  Its  allies 
ought  to  be  expanding  the  refugee  safe- 
haven  zone  in  northern  Iraq. 

We  should  step  up  the  pace  of  relief 
efforts  to  an  estimated  800,000  Kurds 
living  in  fields  and  camps  near  the 
Turkish  border. 

And  we  should  not  be  turning  a  blind 
eye,  using  the  most  specious  argu- 
ments, to  the  plight  of  another  1.5  mil- 
lion refugees  on  the  border  with  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  demo- 
cratic, partisan  forces  fighting  the  Sad- 
dam dictatorship  have  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  help  and  for  support. 
Even  in  the  worst  moments  of  terror, 
in  the  streets  of  Basra  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  brave  men  and 
women  secretly  thrilled  to  the  same 
ideas  of  democracy  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man  that  motivated  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
failure  to  respond  to  the  desperate 
cries  of  Iraqi  freedom  fighters  this 
year,  in  1991,  is  not  the  first  time  Iraqi 
democrats  have  felt  betrayed  by  Amer- 
ican actions. 

In  the  mid-1970's  Henry  Kissinger's 
State  Department  and  the  Shah  of  Iran 
cut  a  deal  that  effectively  turned  our 
backs  on  our  former  Kurdish  allies, 
paving  the  way  for  their  bloody  sup- 
pression. Kissinger  later  callously  dis- 
missed complaints  about  the  human 
cost  of  this  cynical  betrayal  by  saying: 
"Covert  action  isn't  missionary  work." 

In  recent  years,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Kurds  have  been  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  murdered  by  Saddam  and  his  bru- 
tal forces.  Deference  to  Turkey,  and  to 
Saddam  himself,  made  our  reponse  to 
these  outrages  shamelessly  muted. 

Today,  representatives  of  Physicians 
for  Human  Rights  suggest  that  every 
day  as  many  as  1,000  refugees  on  the 
Iraq-Turkey  border  alone  are  dying. 

Iran  claims  it  is  spending  SIO  million 
a  day  on  refugee  relief. 

Yet,  to  date,  no  direct  U.S.  aid  has 
been  given  to  the  people  there. 

President  Bush  mustered  world  opin- 
ion ably  and  well  against  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  Yet,  his  administra- 
tion seems  -wsitively  wimpish  about 
calling  on  the  international  commu- 
nity to  show  the  same  concern  about 
Saddam's  victims  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  world 
order;  this  is  a  brave  new  world,  where 
in  order  to  save  Iraqi  national  sov- 
ereignty have  ended  up  as  silent  ac- 
complices in  the  destruction  of  Iraqis; 
where  big  brother  Saddam  continues  to 
receive  our  deference,  and  where 
human  freedom  is  merely  a  slogan 
mouthed  by  policymakers,  not  a  policy 
itself. 

It  Is  shameful,  and  it  must  stop. 
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RESOLUTION  ON 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1995.  AND  1996 


Mr.  President,  may  I 

the  Senator  rises? 

To  speak  as  in  morning 


Certainly. 
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tion, that  their  position  not  be  taken 
to  an  illogical  extreme  of  scoring 
ANWR  as  a  budget  loser.  Let  me  ex- 
plain the  precise  issue  I  am  concerned 
about. 

As  I  said,  the  CBO  has  issued  an  opin- 
ion that  because  lease  sales  on  ANWR 
in  their  view  constitute  asset  sales, 
they  cannot  be  scored  as  receipts  to 
the  Treasury.  It  would  seem  clear  to 
me  that  if  receipts  from  ANWR  are  not 
scored  as  receipts  to  the  Treasury,  any 
payment  to  Alaska — for  its  entitled 
State  share  of  the  receipts — should 
likewise  not  be  scored  as  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Any  decision 
not  to  score  ANWR  receipts,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  to  go  ahead  and  score  the 
payment  of  Alaska's  share,  would 
produce  the  result  that  ANWR  lease 
sales  would  increase  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  will 
5rield,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  him 
that  if  receipts  from  ANWR  leasing  are 
not  scored,  any  receipts  that  are 
shared  with  Alaska  should  not  be 
scored. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Clearly,  if  ANWR  is 
open  up  for  leasing,  money  will  be  flow- 
ing into  the  Treasury,  and  the  deficit 
would  not  increase. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
agrees  that  if,  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  advises  the  Chair  that  receipts 
from  ANWR  may  not  be  scored,  that  he 
would  therefore  also  take  the  position 
that  any  payment  to  Alaska,  as  a  share 
of  those  receipts,  would  likewise  not  be 
scored. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  my  attention.  Let  me  begin  by  say- 
ing that  the  Budget  Committee  con- 
curs with  CBO's  opinion  that  lease 
sales  on  ANWR  constitute  asset  sales. 
The  problem  you  describe  with  regard 
to  ANWR  raises  some  valid  concerns. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  Budget 
Committee  will  not  score  the  payments 
to  Alaska,  which  could  result  from  the 
leasing  of  ANWR,  as  a  deficit  increase. 
I  hope  that  my  statement  addresses  the 
concerns  raised  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Therefore,  would  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  agree, 
that  if  ANWR  is  opened  for  leasing— 
from  a  budgetary  point  of  view — pay- 
ments to  States  resulting  from  the 
lease  will  not  be  scored  as  increasing 
the  deficit? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  correctly  stated  the  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  addressing  this  issue. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  MOYNIHAN  SOCIAL 
SECinUTY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  voted  to  block  consider- 
ation of  the  proposal  by  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  to  lower  payroll  taxes  for  all 
American  workers  and  businesses.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  wrong  decision. 

When  the  Congress  voted  to  support 
the  payroll  tax  increases  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  fund  in 
1983,  it  never  intended  for  the  surplus 
in  the  fund  to  mask  the  deficit.  On  the 
contrary,  a  vote  cast  in  1983  was  a  vote 
to  ensure  the  soundness  of  the  Social 
Security  Program,  not  a  vote  for  new 
revenues  to  fund  non-Social  Security 
Programs.  Unfortunately,  we  all  know 
that  the  surplus  has  not  been  used  to 
assure  the  future  of  retirees.  Nor  has  it 
been  used  to  invest  in  the  future  of  this 
country.  Instead,  it  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  spent  on  unrelated  pro- 
grams. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  only  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  return  some  of  the 
surplus  from  the  payroll  tax  to  work- 
ing Americans.  As  workers  and  busi- 
nesses have  been  affected  this  year  by 
the  recession,  the  reason  for  a  return 
to  pay-as-you-go  basis  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent.  A  tax  cut  would  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy and  relief  to  families  and  individ- 
uals who  are  suffering  during  these 
hard  economic  times,  especially  in 
States  like  Connecticut  where  the 
economy  is  weak  and  unemployment 
high.  Connecticut  and  the  Northeast 
are  now  in  the  deepest  recession  since 
the  1930's.  And  State  and  local  govern- 
ments alike  in  Connecticut  are  faced 
with  lower  revenues  and  unmanageable 
deficits. 

A  return  to  pay-as-you-go  would  pro- 
vide the  median  two-earner  family 
$2,300  more  in  earnings  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  same  tax  break  would  re- 
duce payroll  costs  for  State  and  local 
governments,  many  of  which  are  strug- 
gling to  balance  budgets  and  lower 
deficits.  It  would  also  give  a  much- 
needed  break  to  businesses.  And,  the 
money  governments  and  businesses 
save  from  the  payroll  tax  would  be 
freed  up  to  create  new  jobs  or  provide 
critically  needed  resources  to  our 
schools  and  communities. 

Support  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Moynihan, 
would  have  opened  the  way  to  debate 
on  the  substance  of  S.  11,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Tax  Cut  Act  of  1991.  What  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  proposed  would  not 
jeopardize  the  soundness  of  the  Social 
Security  Program  for  retirees.  While  it 
would  have  provided  a  tax  cut  for  over 
100  million  workers,  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal also  protected  the  Social  Secu- 
rity obligations  to  all  retirees.  The 
payroll  tax  would  have  been  lowered 
from  its  current  6.2  percent  to  5.2  per- 
cent by  January  of  1996.  When  we  ex- 
pect the  number  of  retirees  to  rise,  the 
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payroll  tax  would  have  risen  accord- 
ingly beginning  in  2010. 

If  adopted.  S.  11  would  have  main- 
tained reserves  in  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  to  protect  against  unfore- 
seen economic  shifts.  The  trust  fund 
would  have  accumulated  1  year's  worth 
of  reserves  before  the  first  payroll  tax 
cut  went  into  effect.  And  the  reserves 
would  have  been  worth  l¥i  year's  of 
benefits  within  the  next  3  years. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  this  body  cut  short  a 
much-needed  debate  on  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  equity  of  our  tax  system 
while  assuring  retirees  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  always  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions to  make  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

FY  1982  FUNDING  FOR  THE  RADIATION  EXPOSURE 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  £isk  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Mr.  Sasser,  if  he  would  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DOMENICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  raise  an  issue  that  I  hope, 
upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, including  this  Senator,  can 
turn  their  attention  to. 

Last  year  the  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act  (Public  Law  101-426) 
was  enacted.  The  Act  establishes  a 
Trust  Fund  from  which  victims  who 
suffered  from  radiation  fallout  from 
open-air  nuclear  testing  and  uranium 
mining  during  the  1950'8  through  1970's 
in  the  Southwest,  may  receive  a  small 
payment  for  injuries  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  activities. 

I  first  became  involved  in  this  issue 
12  years  ago  when  the  problem  of  lung 
cancer  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
among  uranimum  mines  was  brought 
to  my  attention.  Since  then  I  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  attempts  to 
provide  a  measure  of  justice  to  these 
groups  of  deserving  victims.  The  Con- 
gress has  spoken  with  a  national  apol- 
ogy and  now  we  must  ensure  that  funds 
are  made  available  to  pay  claims. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  have  the  regulations  in 
place  to  implement  this  program  short- 
ly and  will  be  prepared  to  process  and 
perhaps  pay  claims  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  decide  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  much-needed  funding  for  these 
long  suffering  victims  Is  included  In 
fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  bills.  I 
believe  we  would  all  like  to  make  sure 
the  Congress  meets  its  obligation  to 
these  victims  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 


am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftrom  Tennessee  would  agree. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee toward  that  end. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  friend  to  yield  so 
that  I  may  join  in  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
my    friend    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 

BINGAMAN]. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  took  a  great  step  by 
admitting  a  mistake  of  the  past.  By  en- 
acting the  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Act  the  Congress  recognized 
that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to 
groups  of  victims  that  suffered  from 
exposure  to  radiation  as  a  result  of  the 
nuclear  testing  program  and  Federal 
uranium  mining  activities.  The  Con- 
gress determined  that  because  the 
courts  could  not  provide  a  remedy,  a 
compassionate  payment  should  be 
awarded  to  those  who  have  suffered  ill 
effects  from  these  Government  activi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  vic- 
tims have  already  passed  away.  Their 
families  have  been  given  the  promise 
that  something  to  help  relieve  their 
suffering  is  on  the  way.  I  also  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  that  funding  is  made 
available  to  pay  these  claims  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
if  he  would  yield  so  that  I  may  join  in 
this  colloquy? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  taken  an  active  role  in  attempts 
to  provide  a  remedy  to  these  victims 
who  were  unfortunately  sacrificed  for 
purposes  of  national  security.  These 
victims  have  been  waiting  for  many 
years  for  a  remedy.  They  were  unable 
to  receive  redress  in  the  courts  and  the 
Congress  therefore  determined  that 
justice  requires  that  a  compassionate 
pasrment  be  made  to  these  people.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  funds  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1992. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  lead- 
ership on  these  issues. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  friend  to  yield  so 
that  I  may  join  in  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI]. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
became  aware  of  this  issue  many  years 
ago  and  am  proud  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Many  of  my 
constituents  were  former  uranium  min- 
ers or  affected  by  downwind  radiation 
in  portions  of  Arizona.  Their  case  pre- 


sents a  moral  question  for  the  Con- 
gress; what  is  the  appropriate  response 
when  the  Federal  Government  know- 
ingly subjects  innocent  people  to  se- 
vere health  hazards,  but  the  courts 
lack  authority  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy?  The  Congress  has  determined 
that  the  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Act  is  the  appropriate,  com- 
passionate response.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  ensure  that 
funding  is  made  available  in  fiscal  year 
1992  so  that  claims  can  be  paid  as  soon 
as  possible  to  these  tragic  victims. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  if  he  would 
yield  so  that  I  may  join  in  this  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act  last  year,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  many  innocent 
victims  exposed  to  unhealthy  levels  of 
ionizing  radiation  from  tests  performed 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  would  finally 
receive  recognition.  Although  money 
can  never  truly  compensate  for  their 
pain  and  suffering,  this  act  made  a  na- 
tional apology  and  promised  compas- 
sionate payments  that  will  mean  a 
great  deaJ  to  these  tragic  victims.  It  is 
our  moral  duty  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  these  people;  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  ensure  that  funding 
is  provided  for  this  program.  I  join  my 
distingruished  colleagues  to  say  that  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee  to  make  sure  that 
funds  are  made  available  in  fiscal  year 
1992. 

COMMENDING  SENATOR  CONRAD 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  we  complete  our 
work  on  the  budget  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Kent 
Conrad,  for  his  work. 

There  is  no  more  persistent  advocate 
for  the  cause  of  deficit  reduction  than 
Senator  Conrad.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  does  not  just  talk  about 
the  deficit  problem;  he's  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

He  has  established  a  remarkable 
record  in  just  over  4  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  In  addition 
to  great  technical  expertise,  he  has 
demonstrated  a  true  personal  commit- 
ment to  reducing  the  deficit  and 
strengthening  the  Nation's  financial 
health.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
his  proposals,  but  I  commend  his  cour- 
age and  perseverance  in  bringing  them 
forward. 

I  would  like  now  to  list  for  the  record 
some  of  the  legislative  initiatives  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
brought  to  our  committee  and  this 
body. 

In  1987.  Senator  Conrad  sponsored  a 
2-percent,     across-the-board     spending 
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tion — without  a  requirement  that  Sen- 
ators vote  on  it  in  a  recorded  rollcall 
vote. 

In  fact,  I  have  an  understanding  with 
the  leadership  on  this  side  that  hence- 
forth I  will  insist  upon  a  rollcall  vote, 
but  in  deference  to  the  Senators  who 
have  already  left  Waishington,  I  will 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  managers  of  the  resolution  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, this  is  a  bad— very  bad— piece 
of  legislation.  Oh,  I  realize  that  there 
was  a  so-called  budget  agreement  last 
year— but  that  was  a  turkey,  too.  That 
agreement  raised  taxes  by  more  than 
$300  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what  was 
absurdly  described  as  the  first  step  in 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution, 
which  will  be  approved  without  a  roll- 
call vote,  will:  First,  increase  Federal 
spending;  and  second,  increase  that 
spending  far  in  excess  of  the  tax  in- 
creases that  Congress  approved  last 
year. 

I  might  add  that  I  strenuously  op- 
posed those  tax  increases,  as  did  sev- 
eral other  Senators. 

There  were  two  attempts  to  make 
this  budget  resolution  somewhat  more 
palatable.  Both  were  defeated  by  the 
Senate.  One  would  have  frozen  discre- 
tionary spending  at  fiscal  year  1991  lev- 
els. The  other  would  have  allowed  a  re- 
duction in  Social  Security  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  not  insist  on  a  roll- 
call vote.  But  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  right  now  that  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  attempt  later  in  this  session  to 
pass  either  an  appropriations  bill  or  an 
authorization  bill  without  requiring 
Senators  to  cast  our  votes  in  public 
and  for  the  record. 

This  business  of  voice  voting  on  im- 
portant issues  is  bad  policy  for  the 
Senate  and  we  ought  to  stop  it. 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  being  op- 
posed, and  that  if  there  had  been  a  roll- 
call vote,  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  note  that  the  ru- 
mors of  the  death  the  budget  agree- 
ment have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
There  were  a  number  of  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  were  con- 
vinced that  the  agreement  would  not 
last  until  the  ink  dried,  but  they  have 
been  proved  wrong.  By  staying  within 
the  caps  for  discretionary  spending, 
this  budget  resolution  follows  last 
year's  budget  agreement  to  the  letter. 

During  the  debate  of  this  resolution, 
the  budget  agreement  has  survived  its 
two  most  serious  threats  to  date — the 
Moynihan  amendment  to  raid  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  and  the  Brad- 
ley/Simon amendment  to  remove  the 
discretionary  spending  caps.  This  body 
put    party    rhetoric    aside    and    voted 


overwhelmingly  to  preserve  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  budget  resolution.  Its 
adoption  will  prove  the  Senate's  com- 
mitment to  stick  to  the  discipline  of 
last  year's  landmark  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
keep  my  remarks  brief,  but  I  do  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  Sen- 
ator who  is  frustrated  by  the  con- 
straints that  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment has  placed  on  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  last  year's  5-year  agreement, 
we  are  locked  into  a  budget  that  does 
not  allow  us  to  shift  our  spending  pri- 
orities. Several  Senators  have  tried  to 
fashion  a  budget  that  better  reflects 
that  Nation's  domestic  priorities.  I'm 
disappointed  that  our  efforts  have 
failed,  but  I'm  not  surprised.  Most  of 
what  we've  debated  over  the  past  2 
days  was  decided  last  year,  and  the  new 
budget  rules  allow  for  very  little  flexi- 
bility. 

So  I  cannot  support  this  budget  reso- 
lution. It  is  essentially  the  same  budg- 
et I  voted  against  last  year  and  there- 
fore wish  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  resolution. 

MOYNIHAN  PAYROLL  TAX  AMENDMENT  TO 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  turned  down  the  amend- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
As  was  made  clear  by  the  debate,  the 
amendment  would  have  made  an  ad- 
justment to  the  budget  resolution  to 
help  pave  the  way  for  a  future  payroll 
tax  cut.  I  supported  that  amendment.  I 
want  to  see  the  security  restored  to  So- 
cial Security. 

I  am  outraged  that  the  money  Ameri- 
cans contribute  to  the  Social  Security 
system  is  being  siphoned  off  to  other 
Government  programs  and  will  never 
be  used  for  retirement  benefits. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Americans 
have  been  contributing  more  to  the  So- 
cial Security  system  than  our  retirees 
have  been  receiving  in  benefits.  This 
situation  would  be  fine  if  those  extra 
contributions  were  actually  set  aside 
to  pay  for  future  benefits. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Govern- 
ment isn't  putting  this  money  away  in 
a  safe  place  for  future  retirees.  The 
Government  is  instead  spending  all  of 
the  money  that  is  supposed  to  be  held 
in  reserve  for  retirement  benefits. 
What's  more,  it's  spending  that  money 
on  other  programs  that  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Social  Security. 

I'd  like  to  see  those  extra  contribu- 
tions returned  to  the  American  work- 
ers who  put  the  money  into  the  Social 
Security  system.  Doing  this  will  not 
affect  Social  Security  benefits  now.  a 
year  from  now.  or  20  years  from  now. 
We  made  a  contract  with  our  senior 
citizens  to  pay  benefits,  and  we  will 
keep  that  contract. 
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The  sham  has  got  to  stop.  Congress 
must  quit  spending  Social  Security 
contributions  on  anything  except  So- 
cial Security  benefits. 

Surplus  contributions  ought  to  go 
back  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
made  those  contributions.  American 
workers  can  take  those  excess  con- 
tributions and  spend  them  on  what 
they  think  is  best.  If  American  workers 
want  to  spend  their  own  money  on  a 
new  TV,  or  a  new  car,  or  go  out  to  din- 
ner, or  their  children's  education,  they 
can  do  it.  What's  Important  is  that  it 
will  be  their  own  decision,  not  that  of 
a  Government  bureaucrat. 

If  this  was  done,  we'd  finally  start 
being  honest  with  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  The  Social  Security  system 
would  remain  safe  as  far  into  the  fu- 
ture as  we  can  legitimately  project. 

The  second  reason  I  supported  this 
amendment  is  that  the  sponsors  made 
a  significant  change  in  the  proposal  un- 
derlying it.  An  earlier  version  would 
have  lowered  the  payroll  tax  rate,  but 
raised  the  wage  base  subject  to  payroll 
taxes.  This  makes  no  sense.  The  virtue 
of  a  payroll  tax  cut  is  that,  quite  sim- 
ply, it  is  a  tax  cut.  That  virtue  wojuld 
have  been  compromised  if  there  had 
been  a  counteracting  tax  increase  in 
the  form  of  a  wage  base  increase. 

There  is  still  an  aspect  of  the  Moy- 
nlhan  proposal  which  concerns  me, 
however.  The  proposal  assumes  an  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  rate  many 
years  from  now  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  pay-as-you-go  financing  plan. 
I  think  this  is  undesirable  as  well  as 
being  unnecessary. 

The  future  tax  rate  increase  assumed 
by  the  Moynihan  projKJsal  is  based 
upon  a  long-term  projection  of  trust 
fund  balances  made  by  Government 
forecasters.  These  are,  of  course,  the 
same  Government  forecasters  that  rou- 
tinely predict  disaster  resulting  from 
any  kind  of  tax  cut. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
recently  reported  that  the  effects  of  a 
payroll  tax  cut  will  be  slower  economic 
growth.  This  is  nonsense.  Only  in  the 
upside-down  world  of  Government  fore- 
casting can  a  policy  which  keeps  Amer- 
ican workers'  incomes  in  their  own 
pockets  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  slow  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Government 
has  trouble  predicting  the  budget  defi- 
cit as  little  as  1  year  in  advance.  I  have 
no  confidence  at  all  that  we  can  predict 
Social  Security  trust  fund  balances 
well  over  a  decade  from  now. 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Social  Security  system  is 
to  continue  strong  economic  growth. 
And  ft-ankly,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  best  single  policy 
that  Congress  can  employ  to  spur  eco- 
nomic growth  is  to  cut  taxes. 

In  the  early  1980's,  when  the  Social 
Security  system  was  in  shambles,  Con- 


gress made  significant  changes  to  put 
it  on  sound  financial  footing.  The  sur- 
pluses that  have  resulted  are  much 
larger  than  what  was  planned.  Why? 
Because  the  Income  tax  cuts  we  adopt- 
ed in  1981-83  boosted  economic  growth 
far  more  than  we  expected,  and  ac- 
counted for  hefty  increases  in  payroll 
tax  contributions. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  we 
have  to  stop  the  sham  with  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  The  best  way  to 
preserve  those  retirement  contribu- 
tions is  to  take  them  away  from  big 
spenders  in  Government  and  put  them 
back  in  the  pockets  of  American  work- 
ers. What's  more,  the  best  way  to  en- 
sure that  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  in- 
come for  everyone's  retirement  is  to 
spur  economic  growth. 

And  that  is  why  I  favor  cutting  the 
payroll  tax. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
characterize  the  past  3  days  of  debate 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  resolu- 
tion as  worthwhile  and  productive  on 
the  whole.  But  the  curious  thing  is.  not 
much  of  our  debate  has  centered  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

We  have  spent  far  more  time  discuss- 
ing collateral  amendments  than  we 
have  examining  this  resolution.  But 
that  does  not  bother  me,  Mr.  President. 
When  I  recall  the  deep  division  and  real 
discord  that  marked  our  debate  last 
year,  I  welcome  the  calm  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  believe  it's  the  result  of 
broad  agrreement  and  solid  consensus 
on  the  substance  of  this  resolution. 

On  its  merits,  the  resolution  cer- 
tainly deserves  no  less.  It  continues,  in 
every  respect,  the  principles  and  dis- 
cipline we  agreed  to  in  the  budget  sum- 
mit last  year.  It  complies  with  the 
spending  caps  and  the  tightly  cali- 
bi^ted  pay-as-you-go  constraints.  It  is 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
postsummlt  budget  resolutions  that 
will  lock  in  $482  billion  in  deficit  sav- 
ings over  5  years.  As  such,  it  is  a  well- 
forged  and  secure  link. 

And  where  this  resolution  takes  ini- 
tiative, it  does  so  in  a  targeted,  effec- 
tive, and  deficit-neutral  way. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  spent  more  time  on  amendments 
than  on  the  resolution  Itself.  So  let  me 
return  our  focus  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29— the  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  resolution — for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  consider- 
ing this  evening  is  a  family  and  eco- 
nomic security  budget.  It  moves  chil- 
dren and  education  to  the  top  of  the 
Federal  budget  agenda.  And  it  pledges 
an  extra  measure  of  support  to  families 
during  this  time  of  recession. 

The  resolution  contains  a  domestic 
discretionary  component  that  is  based 
on  Senator  WmTH's  $4.4  billion  home- 
front  initiative  and  a  mandatory  com- 
ponent that  Includes  carefully  struc- 
tured reserve  funds. 


On  the  discretionary  side,  the  resolu- 
tion proposes  a  $3.1  billion  funding  in- 
crease in  fiscal  1992  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  There  has  long  been  talk 
of  reinvesting  in  education.  This  budg- 
et seeks  to  do  it. 

It  acknowledges  the  nationwide  con- 
sensus that  says  increased  investment 
in  our  schools  and  in  the  development 
of  our  children  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  resolution  provides  another  $1.3 
billion  in  targeted  family  assistance 
for  programs  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  I  am  referring  to  such  pro- 
grams as  WIC,  Head  Start,  and  child 
care  grants,  as  well  as  a  job  training 
initiative. 

The  list  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of 
our  most  cost-effective  and  productive 
discretionary  programs: 

A  $350  million  increase  for  WIC. 
Every  dollar  invested  here  saves  $2  to 
$3  in  the  first  60  days  of  a  child's  life  in 
Medicaid  savings  alone. 

A  $500  million  increase  for  Head 
Start,  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  eligible  children  served 
by  this  preschool  nutrition,  medical, 
and  education  program. 

A  $450  million  increase  for  education 
services  for  disabled  children. 

A  $1  billion  increase  in  student  aid, 
including  an  increase  in  Pell  grants  for 
the  neediest  students  without  closing 
out  students  from  moderate-income 
families. 

A  $140  million  increase  to  combat  in- 
fant mortality  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

A  $300  million  increase  in  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs — central 
to  ensuring  basic  skills  and  workplace 
training  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youths  and  adults. 

The  result  of  these  investments  will 
be  healthier  children  better  prepared  to 
learn,  and  more  secure  families  better 
able  to  manage  these  uncertain  eco- 
nomic times. 

Now,  we  all  understand  that  under 
the  caps  we  agreed  to  last  year,  there 
is  little  room  for  grand  initiatives  or 
bold  statements.  But  on  the  flip  side, 
you  will  not  find  much  in  the  way  of 
blue  smoke  or  budget  ginrunickry  here 
either.  There  are  no  surprises,  trap- 
doors, or  dark  corners.  What  you  get 
with  this  resolution  is  a  commitment 
to  carry  forward  the  summit's  goal  of 
reducing  the  deficit  to  under  1  percent 
of  GNP  by  1995. 

And  you  also  get  the  opportunity  to 
send  a  clarion  message  by  putting  re- 
sources toward  education  and  income 
security.  That  message  is  simply  this: 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
able  and  ready  to  make  wise  cost-effec- 
tive Investments  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, investments  that  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

There  is  no  breakdown  in  the  work- 
ings of  Government  this  year — no 
stalemate  that  keeps  us  f^om  doing  our 
job.  This  resolution  shows  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  that  we  can  govern  without 
crisis.  It  is  a  r  leasure  of  how  far  we 
have  come. 

Now,  this  res  >lution  is  also  an  eco- 
nomic and  fam  ly  security  budget  on 
the  mandatory  i  Ide.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  the  deflci  ;-neutral  design  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  33  stem. 

We  have  also  Included  reserve  fund 
lang\ia«e  that  w  .11  provide  our  commit- 
tees the  flexibility  to  work  their  will 
later  in  the  year . 

In  particular,  ;he  Finance  Committee 
has  asked  for  re  serve  funds  for  deficit- 
neutral  legislation  in  three  areas  hav- 
ing to  do  with  t  le  health  and  nutrition 
of  children,  ecsnomic  recovery,  and 
health  care  refoim. 

We  have  also  i  icorporated  reserves  to 
permit  initiatives  that  would  expand 
early  childhood  development  services 
and  provide  fo"  a  surface  transpor- 
tation act  to  rei  air  highways. 

I  must  emphisize  again:  No  one  is 
talking  about  tixes  here.  The  resolu- 
tion includes  a  committee-passed 
amendment  thai  structures  reserves  so 
that  initiatives  made  possible  by  them 
are  offset  by  sj  ending  cuts  only,  not 
taxes. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  resolution  of  the  postsununlt  era, 
and  it  has  upheld  all  of  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  fis  :ally  responsible  docu- 
ment. It  conforns  in  every  way  with 
the  spending  ca;>s  and  the  pay-as-you- 
go  constraints  taat  we  wrote  into  law 
last  year. 

And  where  It  t  a.kes  initiative,  it  does 
BO  by  affirming  she  principle  of  family 
and  economic  necurity — by  elevating 
education  and  ciildren  and  family  se- 
curity concerns  to  the  level  of  top 
budget  prioritiea. 

We  have  crafUid  a  resolution  born  of 
the  most  rigor  )us  fiscal  constraints 
this  Congress  hiis  ever  imposed  on  it- 
self, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  N  r.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  of  our  t:  me. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  all  time  or  the  resolution,  as  the 
distinguished  Re  publican  leader  does. 

The  PRESroniG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  resolut:  on  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Houiie  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121,  Calendir  No.  65.  and  that  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  be  stricken, 
and  that  the  language  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolut:  on  29,  as  amended,  be 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  that  all 
time  on  the  resolution  be  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDE  ro  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objectjion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  clerk  will 
The  assistant 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  re^lution  (H 
r«vlalng  the  cong:  resslonal 


report. 

legislative  clerk  read 


Con.  Res.  121) 
budget  for  the 


United  States  Oov«  mment  for  the  fiscal  year 


1991  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  121),  £is  amended,  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994, 
1995.  and  1996. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  if 
there  had  been  a  recorded  vote,  my 
vote  would  have  been  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  reflect. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  had  been  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
budget  resolution,  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  budg- 
et resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
today  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to 
fight  crime.  This  is  an  area  where  we 
need  to  beef  up  our  efforts.  Although 
this  budget  does  not  do  the  job,  I  am 
confident  that  by  the  time  the  budget 
process  is  completed  adequate  funding 
will  be  provided. 

Second,  this  budget  lacks  specificity 
about  how  antidrug  funds  are  to  be 
spent.  This  is  a  problem  that  will  also 
have  to  be  addressed  at  a  later  stage, 
during  the  appropriations  process. 

In  summary,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  budget  falls  short  in  two  impor- 
tant areas — crime  and  drug  control.  I 
intend  to  make  every  effort  to  redress 
this  problem  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  dlsageelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Sas- 
ser.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Rieole.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  Grassley  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  action  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  at  this  time,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Domenici,  for  his  hard 
work  during  the  course  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  and  for  his  co- 
operation in  those  matters  in  which  he 
felt  he  could  conscientiously  extend 
that  cooperation. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation  to   the   Budget  Committee 
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staff  on  the  majority  side.  Larry  Stein, 
the  staff  director;  this  is  the  first  budg- 
et resolution  that  was  produced  under 
his  direction.  It  has  gone  extraor- 
dinarily smoothly,  and  it  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  his  efforts. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  our  gen- 
eral counsel.  Bill  Dauster,  who  has 
very  ably  guided  us  through  the  par- 
liamentary shoals,  and  also  to  Alan 
Cohen,  who  has  done  an  extraordinary 
job  in  keeping  us  advised  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  various  amendments. 

And  also,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  Bill  Hoagland,  the  distin- 
guished staff  director  on  the  minority 
side,  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with, 
and  we  want  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
resolution  to  its  conclusion,  at  least  at 
this  juncture. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  floor  staff  for  their 
able  assistance:  Charles  Kinney,  Marty 
Paone,  and  Lula  Davis.  Also  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  deputy 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Dr.  John  Callahan,  who 
has  been  a  stalwart  all  through  the  de- 
liberations and  the  problems  of  trying 
to  put  this  budget  resolution  together. 
I  was  remiss  in  not  mentioning  him 
earlier.  I  want  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Sasser,  and  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  for  their 
splendid  work  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
JOHN  GOODWIN  TOWER 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
and  a  number  of  Senators  joined  the 
friends  and  family  of  John  Tower  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  life  of  that  great 
man  in  a  memorial  service  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  It  was  a  som- 
ber occasion.  It  was  also  an  occasion  to 
give  thanks  to  God  for  the  privilege  of 
having  known  John  Tower.  In  the  all- 
too-brief  time  he  was  among  us,  John 
Tower  enriched  the  lives  of  all  his 
friends.  We  shall  miss  him  very  much, 
and  we  shall  long  remember  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  progrram  and  the  remarks 
that  were  made  at  the  memorial  serv- 
ice be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Tribute  to  Senator  John  Good- 
win Tower,  April  25,  1991,  arlinoton  Na- 
tional Cemetery  Arlington.  VA 

navy  HYMN 

(Eternal  Father) 
Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave. 
Who  bldd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep; 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee, 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 
O  Christ!  Whose  voice  the  waters  heard 
And  hushed  their  raging  at  Thy  word. 
Who  walked'st  on  the  foaming  deep, 
And  calm  amidst  its  rage  didst  sleep; 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 
Most  Holy  Spirit!  Who  didst  brood 
Upon  the  chaos  dark  and  rude. 
And  bid  its  angry  tumult  cease. 
And  give,  for  wild  confusion,  peace; 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 
O  Trinity  of  love  and  power! 
Our  brethren  shield  in  danger's  hour; 
From  rock  and  tempest,  fire  and  foe. 
Protect  them  wheresoe'er  they  go; 
Glad  hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea. 
Amen. 

A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE 

Prelude:  "The  President's  Own",  United 
States  Marine  Band. 

Opening  Prayer:  The  Honorable  William  L. 
Ball,  ni.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator  John  G. 
Tower. 

Welcoming  Remarks:  Senator  Phil  Gramm. 

Tribute:  Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Poetry  Reading:  Senator  William  S.  Cohen. 

Scripture  Reading:  Senator  John  S. 
McCain,  m. 

America  the  Beautiful:  MU.i  Leslie  Simp- 
son, USN. 

Tribute:  Sir  Antony  Acland,  British  Am- 
bassador. 

Tribute:  Vice  President  Quayle. 

Navy  Hymn:  MU.,  Leslie  Simpson  USN. 

Benediction:  Rear  Admiral  David  E.  White, 
CHC,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains. 

Piping  Ashore:  Master  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mate  Terry  Graf,  USN. 

Rifle  Salute  Fly  Over. 

The  following  memorial  funds  have  been 
established  in  memory  of  Senator  Tower  and 
Marian  Tower  for  those  individuals  wishing 
to  make  a  remembrance. 

The  John  Goodwin  Tower  Library  at 
Southwestern  University,  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity, Post  Office  Box  770,  Georgetown, 
Texas  78627. 

The  John  Goodwin  Tower  Memorial,  High- 
land Park  United  Methodist  Church.  3300 
Mockingbird  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas  75205. 

The  John  Goodwin  Tower  Memorial  Fund, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Dallas,  Texas  75275. 

Marian  G.  Tower,  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (SPCA),  362  South 
Industrial  Boulevard,  Dallas,  Texas  75207. 

Opening  Prayer:  John  Tower  Memorlu- 

Tribute,  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
(Delivered  by  William  L.  Ball,  m) 

Eternal  Father,  we  gather  before  you 
today  at  this  historic  and  holy  place  in  final 
tribute  to  one  whose  life  we  remember  with 
respect  and  admiration  this  day. 

Though  our  hearts  know  still  the  sorrow  of 
the  Nation's  loss,  we  are  filled  nonetheless 


with  gratitude  for  his  having  lived  and 
served  so  very  honorably  and  so  well. 

We  here  today  knew  John  Tower  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  a  tesicher,  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
man  who  served  his  country  at  sea.  A  man 
who  came  from  humble  beglnnings-from  par- 
ents and  grandparents  that  served  In  thy 
ministry;  a  man  who  in  his  youth  took  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  then  set  out  from  Texas 
to  make  it***;  a  man  drawn  to  teach  who 
seinessly  taught  so  much  to  so  many***  and 
yet  a  man  whose  most  satisfying  moments  in 
a  life  of  stories  achievements  came  with 
your  assurance.  Oh  Lord,  that  be  was  in 
every  way  a  good  father. 

We  mourn  too  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
Marian  Tower,  and  we  thank  thee  for  the  grift 
that  was  her  happy,  uplifting  and  joyous  way 
in  this  life,  so  central  always  in  her  father's 
heart  and  so  secure  in  his  abiding  love. 

We  ask  this  morning  that  you  keep  in  our 
minds  the  memory  of  those  decisive  and  in- 
delible marks  John  Tower  made  on  our  con- 
sciousness as  Americans  and  Indeed  upon  the 
great  struggles  of  his  generation  in  both  war 
and  peace. 

Grant  in  us  all  the  wisdom  to  draw  on  the 
life  of  this  remarkable  man  and  sustain  in  us 
the  same  sense  of  purpose,  strength  of  con- 
victions, and  depth  of  patriotism  that  were 
the  hallmarks  of  his  work. 

Finally,  we  thank  thee  for  this  assembly  of 
our  Nation's  leaders  and  ask  that  your  guid- 
ing hand  be  extended  to  them  and  to  our 
President.  Be  with  the  family  members  here 
and  keep  them  in  the  constant  orbit  of  your 
love  and  under  your  continuing  watchcare. 

We  ask  these  things  as  we  trust  in  thee 
now  to  lift  our  sorrow  that  we  may  offer  a 
fitting  and  worthy  tribute  this  morning  to 
the  blessing  you  bestowed  upon  our  people  in 
John  Tower. 

Amen. 

Statement  of  U.S.  Senator  Phil  Gramm 

We  gather  today  to  honor  our  friend  John 
Tower,  a  man  who  has  touched  each  of  our 
lives  and  whose  service  to  our  country  af- 
fected the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  John's  family,  I  thank  you  for 
Joining  us  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
work  of  John  Tower.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  members  of  John's 
immediate  family  here  today: 

Lou  Tower;  John  and  Lou's  daughters  and 
their  husbands.  Penny  Tower  Cook  and 
David  Cook.  Jean  Tower  Cox  and  Berry  Cox; 
and  John's  sister.  Jo  Cochran. 

John  Tower  spent  a  lifetime  standing  tall 
for  Texas  and  for  America.  He  was  commit- 
ted above  all  else  to  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try he  loved,  and  from  his  first  day  as  an  en- 
listed sailor  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  his  last  day 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  John  fought  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  a  strong  America. 

He  brought  to  public  service  a  rare  com- 
bination of  talent  and  ability  that  propelled 
him  from  a  West  Texas  school  teacher  to  the 
corridors  of  power  in  Washington,  and  back 
again,  with  poise  and  determination.  He  met 
with  triumph  and  disaster  and  treated  those 
two  imposters  just  the  same. 

Not  only  did  John  Tower  serve  America, 
but  he  Inspired  others  to  serve.  Through  his 
example,  he  brought  into  Government  a 
flood  of  new  talent,  people  who  have  gone  on 
to  become  leaders  in  all  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, men  and  women  whose  role  in  gov- 
erning America  grows  daily.  Many  of  you  are 
here  today. 

John  was  also  an  extraordinary  father.  The 
tragic  fact  that  Marian  was  with  him  and 
died  at  his  side  is  a  testament  to  the  special 


bond  that  linked  John  to  each  of  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  totally  committed  to  him 
and  he  to  them. 

John  Tower  left  us  too  soon.  But  his  mem- 
ory will  gladden  our  hearts  and  his  legacy 
will  live  through  his  work  and  through  the 
work  of  those  he  helped  call  to  the  service  of 
our  Nation. 

Statement  of  Senator  Bob  Dole 

Penny,  Jeanne,  Lou,  Jo,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, friends  and  colleagues: 

We  gather  today  in  this  final  resting  place 
of  American  heroes  to  honor  another  worthy 
of  that  title. 

And  as  we  remember  John  Tower,  we  also 
remember  his  daughter.  Marian,  who 
brought  so  much  joy  into  her  family's  life. 

It  was  30  years  ago  next  month  when  John 
Tower  arrived  in  Washington  as  the  Nation's 
Youngest  Senator,  and  the  first  Republican 
Senator  ever  elected  by  the  people  of  Texas. 

Many  in  Washlngrton  regarded  the  fresh- 
man Senator  as  someone  whose  time  here 
would  be  limited;  as  a  one-termer,  soon  to 
exit  from  the  national  scene  and  return  to 
his  life  as  a  professor. 

Texans  knew  better.  They  knew  that  in 
electing  John  Tower  they  had  elected  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  integrity:  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  conviction. 

John  Tower  wasn't  in  the  Senate  to  mark 
time.  He  was  here  to  make  a  difference.  And 
what  a  difference  he  made  during  his  24  years 
in  the  Senate — 16  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  alongside  him. 

During  those  years.  John  and  I  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  vast  majority  of  issues.  And 
you  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  ally,  since  he 
never  went  into  a  fight  without  being  fully 
prepared,  and  without  fully  expecting  to  win. 

In  soldier's  terminology,  John  Tower  was 
the  tyi)e  of  person  you  would  want  in  your 
foxhole.  John  and  I,  however,  served  on  oppo- 
site shores  during  World  War  n.  I  was  in  the 
hills  of  Italy,  and  he  was  a  boatswain's  mate 
on  a  gunboat  in  the  Pacific. 

It  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise  that  the 
boatswain's  mate  Is  the  officer  who  usually 
has  the  greatest  store  of  general  knowledge 
about  the  ship. 

It  could  be  said  that  when  it  came  to  de- 
fense policy.  John  was  the  "boatswain's 
mate  of  the  Senate."  because  he  was 
unrivaled  in  his  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters, and  in  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
America's  servicemen  and  women. 

In  the  1970's  he  used  this  knowledge  and  de- 
votion to  battle  those  who  sought  to  deci- 
mate our  defenses.  And  in  the  1960's.  he  used 
it  to  rebuild  America's  military  and  to  re- 
store her  respect  around  the  world. 

History  is  full  of  politicians  whose  beliefs 
were  proven  correct  long  after  they  had  left 
the  scene.  John  Tower,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  of  living  to  see  his  beliefs  and 
his  work  completely  vindicated. 

John  Tower  believed  that  communism 
would  fall  only  if  America  remained  strong. 
And  he  lived  to  see  the  crumbling  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  as  a  tidal  wave  of  democracy  swept 
across  Eastern  Europe. 

John  Tower  believed  that  our  fighting  men 
and  women  deserved  the  best  weapons  and 
the  most  advanced  technology. 

And  he  lived  to  see  our  victory  in  the 
gulf— a  victory,  due  in  great  part,  to  the 
weapons  and  technology  he  championed. 

Many  of  those  buried  here  at  Arlington 
gave  their  life  in  defense  of  their  country. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  today  we  honor  a 
man  who  devoted  himself  to  ensuring  that 
America  would  be  so  strong  that  no  others 
would  have  to  make  that  same  sacrifice. 
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Statement  of  Se  «ator  William  S.  Cohen 


Greek  tragedy  posed  the 
I  praise  you  but  not  over 
.  Tiar  your  goodness  by  any 
[s  not  possible  for  me  to 
overstate  the  significance  of  John  Tower's 
contribution  to  ovr  nation  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  friends  lip  to  me. 

Shortly  after  Jol  n's  nomination  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  w  as  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
a  group  of  his  frie  ids  gathered  with  him  at 
the  home  of  Carl  S  mith.  I  was  handed  a  col- 
lection of  Willlan'  Butler  Yeats'  poems.  I 
turned  to  one  that  teemed  appropriate: 
Now  all  the  truth  li  i  out. 

Be  secret  and  tah  e  defeat 
From  any  brazen  tl  roat. 

For  how  can  you  :ompete. 
Being  honor  bred,  v  'ith  one 

Who,  were  it  provjed  he  lies. 
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But  he  could  never  retreat  or  turn  away 
and  play  madly  on  a  laughing  string  amid  a 
place  of  stone.  Because  fundamentally,  John 
was  a  warrior  who  loved  nothing  more  than 
a  battle.  He  was  at  his  best  when  strapping 
on  his  intellectual  armor,  preparing  to  de- 
bate with  his  Senate  or  House  colleagues,  or 
to  negotiate  with  Viktor  Karpov  down  to  the 
last  candle  of  the  night  defending  his  coun- 
try's interests  and  honor. 

John  had  in  him  the  same  courage  and 
fighting  spirit  as  Sam  Houston  who  once  told 
his  colleagues: 

"I  wish  no  prouder  epitaph  to  mark  the 
board  or  slab  that  may  lie  on  my  tomb  than 
this— 'He  loved  his  country;  he  was  a  patriot; 
he  was  devoted  to  the  Union." 

And  like  Sam  Houston,  he  was  a  man  of 
complexity  and  contradiction  who  never 
tested  or  yielded  to  the  shifting  winds  of 
popular  opinion. 

Many  people  who  encountered  John  every 
day  saw  only  the  exterior  man,  the  one  who 
did  not  walk  gently  through  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  who  had  a  sharp  mind  and  elbows 
to  match,  and  crunched  more  than  a  few  toes 
with  his  cowboy  boots. 

But  inside  that  tough  exterior  you  could 
find  the  warmth  and  kindness  of  a  good  fa- 
ther and  a  true  friend  and  more  than  a  touch 
of  melancholy  and  sadness,  too. 

A  poet  says: 
Sometimes,  I  hold  it  half  a  sin 

to  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 
for  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

and  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

There's  the  rub,  of  course,  that  too  few  of 
us  ever  knew  the  soul  within. 

Justice  Holmes  once  wrote  of  his  own  gen- 
eration: 

"Through  our  great  good  fortune,  in  our 
youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire.  It 
was  given  to  us  to  learn  at  the  outset  that 
life  is  a  profound  and  passionate  thing.  While 
we  are  permitted  to  scorn  nothing  but  indif- 
ference, and  do  not  pretend  to  undervalue 
the  worldly  rewards  of  ambition,  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes,  beyond  and  above 
the  gold  fields,  the  snowy  heights  of  honor, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  bear  the  report  to  those 
who  come  after  us.  But,  above  all,  we  have 
learned  that  whether  a  man  accepts  from 
Fortune  her  spade,  and  will  look  downward 
and  dig,  or  from  Aspiration  her  axe  and  cord, 
and  will  scale  the  ice.  the  one  and  only  suc- 
cess which  it  is  his  to  command  is  to  bring 
to  his  work  a  mighty  heart." 

We  honor  the  memory  and  contributions  of 
a  man  who  always  brought  to  his  work  a 
mighty  heart. 

Tower  was  his  name,  and  for  me  he  always 
will. 

Remarks  by  Senator  John  McCain  at  the 

Memorial    for    Senator    John    Tower. 

APRIL  25,  1991 

My  friend.  John  Tower  was  a  man  for  every 
season.  He  was  a  splendid  man,  a  devoted  fa- 
ther, an  exemplary  servant  of  his  country 
and  a  faithful  friend.  And  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened that  the  season  has  now  passed  when  I 
can  seek  his  company.  But  the  memory  of 
his  friendship  for  us,  of  the  experiences  we 
had  shared  with  him,  of  the  lessons  we  had 
learned  from  him,  of  the  great  pleasure  of  his 
company  will  sustain  us  through  this  season 
for  weeping  and  mourning. 

I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Penny  and 
Jeanne  and  all  of  John  and  Marion's  loved 
ones.  Your  pain  will  not  lightly  pass  away. 
But  I  counsel  you  to  use  the  memories  of 
this  great  man  and  his  beloved  daughter  to 
sustain  you  through  this  season  of  weeping 
and  mourning. 


John  Tower  lived  life  on  his  own  terms. 
And  in  the  process,  he  served  God,  man  and 
country  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  His 
best  was  better  than  most.  I  am  a  better  man 
for  having  known  him,  and  I  will  long  re- 
member him. 

I  believe  John  would  appreciate  the  epi- 
taph Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  for  him- 
self. I  will  recite  it  in  appreciation  of  John's 
confidence  that  he  sailed  his  ship  by  the 
light  which  God  had  granted  him  wisdom  to 
see. 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

ECCLESIASTES— chapter  3 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven: 

A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a 
time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that 
which  is  planted; 

A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time 
to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up; 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a 
time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance; 

A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  together;  a  time  to  embrace, 
and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing; 

A  time  to  get.  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time  to 
keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away; 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew;  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak; 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time 
of  war.  and  a  time  of  peace. 

Tribute  to  John  Tower  by  Sir  Antony 
acland  gcmg  kcvo.  brmsh  ambassador 

Others  have  paid  their  tributes  to  John 
Tower  as  an  American,  a  Senator,  a  Texan.  I 
am  glad  and  honoured  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
him  as  a  stalwart  friend  of  my  country  Brit- 
ain, where  Indeed  he  had  many  friends,  and 
as  an  admired  performer  on  the  inter- 
national stage — particularly  in  the  field  of 
defence. 

Part  of  his  education  was  in  Britain  at  the 
London  School  of  Ekionomics  and  from  his 
time  there,  he  acquired  his  taste  for  things 
British,  ranging  from  savile  row  suits, 
Jermyn  Street  shirts,  to  a  special  brand  of 
English  cigarette.  He  was  a  true  friend  of 
Britain.  But  this  was  not  a  friendship  found- 
ed on  sentiment  alone.  He  also  had  a  pro- 
found intellectual  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States  of  continued 
links  to  Britain  and  to  Europe  more  widely. 
He  had  a  clear  vision  of  America's  place  in 
the  world,  and  he  never  shrank  from  trying 
to  realise  that  vision.  Blessed,  too,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  history,  he  was  a  constant  and 
effective  champion  of  the  transatlantic  part- 
nership—and of  NATO  as  a  guarantor  of  mili- 
tary and  political  stability,  and  as  a  vol- 
untary arrangement  for  preserving  the  col- 
lective security,  peace  and  freedom  of  its 
members,  with  roots  that  go  to  the  well- 
spring  of  human  values.  We  in  Britain  are 
grateful  to  those  Americans  who,  like  him, 
have  powerfully  advocated  a  continued 
American  involvement  with  Europe.  John 
Tower  had  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
defence  strategy,  of  weapons  systems,  of 
arms  control  techniques.  He  firmly  believed 
that  only  strength  detera  aggression.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be  right  and  alone,  than  part  of  the 
crowd  and  wrong.  He  held  throughout  to  Sid- 
ney Smith's  famous  dictum: 
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"There  Is  only  one  principle  of  public  pol- 
icy: do  what  you  think  is  right,  and  take 
place  and  power  as  an  accident." 

John  Tower  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Lon- 
don and  was  always  welcomed  there.  He  was 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  fine  advocate  of  Anglo- 
American  causes,  and  his  history  was  inter- 
twined with  ours.  As  the  roman  writer  Plau- 
tus  put  it: 

"There  is  nothing,  except  the  gods,  better 
than  a  friendly  man  who  is  really  a  friend." 

John  Tower  was  indeed  such  a  person  and 
I  feel  very  privileged  to  have  had  the  chance 
of  knowing  him. 


Tribute  to  John  Tower  Message  from  the 

Right  Honourable  Margaret  Thatcher 

OM  FRS  MP 

John  Tower  embodied  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
Born  and  bred  in  Texas,  educated  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics,  he  became  a  pow- 
erful leader  in  your  country  and  a  true  friend 
of  mine.  When  the  history  of  this  century  is 
written,  the  world  will  more  fully  appreciate 
John  Tower's  profound  role  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  victory  of  freedom  over  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

He  was  the  indispensable  legislative  archi- 
tect of  P*resident  Reagan's  defence  build-up. 
He  did  the  work  in  the  trenches  that  brought 
renewed  strength,  determination,  and  credi- 
bility to  America  and  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. 1  personally  am  so  grateful  for  his 
many  contributions  to  our  collective 
defence,  to  the  forging  and  strengthening  of 
the  special  bonds  between  our  two  countries. 
He  faced  the  supreme  challenge  of  his  time 
with  courage  and  high  purpose  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  Berlin  wall  come  down  and  East- 
em  Europe  swept  over  with  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

John  Tower  was  our  friend,  Britain's 
friend.  We  will  miss  his  intellect,  his  hu- 
mour, and  his  fortitude  during  freedom's 
hour  of  danger.  We  know  his  legacy  will 
never  be  forgotten.  May  his  country  and 
those  who  remember  him  always  be  proud. 


Vice  President's  Eulogy  for  Senator  John 
G.  Tower 

Members  of  John  Tower's  family,  honored 
guests — and  as  he  might  put  it^Texans  and 
other  Americans: 

Today  we  give  honor  to  a  super  patriot. 

And  as  we  honor  John  Tower,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  share  the  special  memories  that  are 
his  legacy  to  us. 

After  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  in  1980,  John  Tower  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  newly 
elected  Senator  at  his  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  1981. 

After  energetically  rendering  his  opinions 
on  several  crucial  national  security  matters, 
he  was  summoned  by  Chairman  Tower. 

The  newcomer  sat  himself  down  next  to 
Tower  In  Strom  Thurmond's  seat. 

Then  Tower  gave  me  one  of  those  special 
looks  and  said,  "I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
I've  been  on  this  committee  for  20  years,  and 
It  was  10  years  before  I  ever  spoke." 

That  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  mo- 
ments of  my  entire  congressional  career. 

In  the  course  of  his  career,  though,  John 
Tower  had  more  than  his  share  of  difficult 
moments. 

As  he  said  at  the  start  of  his  ill-fated  con- 
firmation hearings  in  1989,  he  realized  he  was 
not  universally  loved. 


But  he  could  have  added— and  I  will  say  it 
as  a  postscript — he  was  universally  re- 
spected. 

He  was  called  many  things  by  many  peo- 
ple— some  kind,  some  not  so  kind. 

I  too  called  him  many  things. 

Colleague  and  mentor.  * 

Godfather  and  friend. 

My  Chairman. 

Our  champ. 

He  was  master  of  details  and  boss  of  the 
big  picture. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  a  patriot's  patriot. 

If  it's  possible  to  love  your  country  too 
much,  then  he  was  guilty. 

He  loved  not  only  his  country,  but  his  fam- 
ily and  his  chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I'll  never  forget  one  all-night  conference  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees,  dead- 
locked over  something  about  the  Guard  and 
Reserve — with  Sonny  Montgomery  adamant 
in  his  position. 

Chairman  Tower  took  out  that  gold  ciga- 
rette case,  tapped  his  smoke  on  it.  and  made 
another  offer. 

(You  can  see  him  doing  it,  can't  you?) 

Senator  Thurmond  exclaimed,  "Take  it 
Sonny.  Take  it.  It's  the  best  you  can  do." 

Chairman  Montgomery  took  it. 

John  Tower  tapped  his  cigarette  case  again 
and  intoned,  "The  conference  is  concluded." 

Though  the  conference  is  concluded  for 
John  Tower  now,  his  legacy  lives  on. 

It  is  80  easy  now,  after  the  fall  of  the  Wall 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Curtain,  to  forget 
how  bad  things  were  during  his  heroic  legis- 
lative battles  over  the  course  of  two  decades. 

Years  of  abuse  and  neglect  had  crippled  our 
Armed  Forces,  undercut  our  preparedness, 
and  left  America  a  tottering  giant  in  a  world 
of  violent  pygmies. 

In  that  crisis,  John  Tower  took  command 
and  set  out  to  save  the  country  he  loved  so 
dearly. 

Many  of  us  here  today  were  members  of  his 
ragtag  band. 

The  words  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  have 
special  meaning  for  those  who  worked  close- 
ly with  him: 

"We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  broth- 
ers." 

So  set  this  down,  not  as  epitaph  but  as  ac- 
colade. 

John  Tower  lived  his  robust  life  in  service 
to  the  United  States. 

And  if,  at  its  end,  there  were  heartaches, 
they  could  not  lessen  what  he  gave  America 
when  there  was  almost  no  one  else  to  give  it. 

Headlines  fade,  especially  in  our  profes- 
sion. 

The  hurting  does  stop. 

And  others  step  into  our  limelight— for 
good  or  ill. 

The  really  great  ones— like  John  Tower- 
know  that. 

They  know  they  will  have,  in  the  words  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttier,  the  safe  appeal  of 
Truth  to  Time. 

That  is  what  we  affirm  today. 

And  what  we  celebrate. 

And  what  we  thank  God  for  in  giving  us 
John  Tower  when  America  most  needed  him. 

Benediction   by   Rear   admiral   David   E. 

White,  CHC,  U.S.  Navy  Deputy  Chief  of 

Chaplains 

In  this  memorial  tribute,  oh  God,  we  are 
reminded  of  your  special  gifts  to  us  through 
the  lives  to  those  individuals  who;— unfold 
with  us  the  potential  of  our  dreaming — chal- 
lenge us  with  the  worth  of  being  and  doing— 
and  reach  out  beyond  themselves  in  service 
to  others. 


Therefore,  we  thank  you,  oh  God,  for  the 
life  and  legacy  of  Senator  John  Goodwin 
Tower;  for  his  presence  among  us  as  family 
member,  colleague  and  friend  and  for  his 
many  contributions  to  this  Nation  as  teach- 
er and  statesman. 

And  now,  oh  God,  we  pray  for  your  abiding 
grace  through  all  our  days:  about  us,  to  keep 
us;  above  us,  to  protect  us;  beneath  us,  to  up- 
hold us;  before  us,  to  direct  us.  Let  it  be  so 
for  us  always,  oh  Lord,  for  this  is  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCain  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 118  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  BRADLEY. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS        CONSENT        AGREE- 
MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION  117 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senate  Resolution 
117  now  at  the  desk  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  7;  that  on 
Tuesday,  May  7,  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  117;  that  when  the 
resolution  is  considered,  there  be  3 
hours  for  debate,  controlled  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  Dole,  1  hour  under  the 
control  of  Senator  DeConcini  and  1 
hour  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Bradley;  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  resolution;  and  that  the 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  resolution 
occur  at  2:15  Tuesday,  May  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  return  from  the  recess  on  May  7,  we 
will  debate  this  resolution  which  does 
extend  agriculture  export  credit  guar- 
antees to  the  Soviet  Union.  My  con- 
cern, I  am  sure,  will  be  as  great  when 
we  return  as  it  is  tonight.  But  there  is 
a  particular  urgency  about  my  concern 
tonight  and  that  is,  even  as  we  are 
talking,  Soviet  repression  is  moving 
deeper  into  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  just  a  se- 
quence of  events  that  have  occurred 
over  the  last  5  days: 

April  9,  1991:  The  Soviet  military  occupied 
another  Lithuanian  government  building  in 
Lithuania.  Soviet  soldiers,  dressed  in  c&mou- 
Hage  and  bulletproof  vests,  seized  a  driver's 
education  school  in  Vilnius. 
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the  Sherman  Act  regarding  retail  com- 
petition, and  I  send  a  cloture  motion  to 
the  desk. 
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to 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  429.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  regarding  retail 
competition: 

Herb  Kohl,  D.K.  Inouye,  J.  Lleberman, 
Carl  Levin.  Claiborne  Pell,  Paul 
Simon,  Alan  Cranston,  Bob  Graham, 
Chuck  Robb.  Howard  Metzenbaum,  Bill 
Bradley,  Tom  Harkin,  J.J.  Exon,  Slade 
Gorton.  Warren  B.  Rudman.  Alfonse 
D'Amato. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION  FOR 
CUSTOMS  FRAUD 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  the  floor  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion for  a  customs  fraud. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lows legislation  which  this  Senator  has 
introduced  over  much  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, with  the  first  bill  having  been  In- 
troduced on  March  4,  1981,  Senate  bill 
2167,  in  an  effort  to  bring  into  enforce- 
ment of  our  trade  laws  private  rights  of 
action. 

We  have  found  that  our  trade  ha.s 
been  crippled  by  subsidies,  by  dumping, 
and  by  customs  fraud.  The  Federal 
Government  is  simply  unable  to  handle 
these  important  Issues.  But  if  private 
parties  had  access  to  the  courts  to  stop 
subsidies  or  to  stop  dumping  or  to  stop 
customs  fraud,  I  suggest  It  would  be 
enormously  helpful  to  trade  In  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  extensive  floor  statement,  Mr. 
President,  specifies  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  customs  fraud  which  is  engaged 
in  at  the  present  time.  I  have  not 
sought  to  have  private  rights  of  action 
for  subsidies  for  dumping  because  it 
would  complicate  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  So  at  this  time,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  first  step  on  a  private  right  of 
action  to  stop  customs  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  give  American 
Industries  direct  access  to  Federal 
courts  to  halt  promptly  the  Injurious 


import  of  products  which  are  in  viola- 
tion of  our  customs  laws,  and  to  re- 
cover monetary  damages  for  such  vio- 
lations. 

The  language  of  this  bill  was  in- 
cluded in  previous  legislation  which  I 
introduced  in  prior  Congresses  to  pro- 
vided a  private  enforcement  mecha- 
nism for  customs  fraud,  subsidies,  and 
dumping.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  contains  only  the  cus- 
toms fraud  provision  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  an  Important  provision  in  and 
of  Itself,  and  because  it  is  not  as  sweep- 
ing. 

The  private  right  of  action  concept 
benefits  from  thorough  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  On  March  4,  1982,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2167  to  provide  a  private 
right  of  action  in  Federal  court  to  en- 
force existing  laws  prohibiting  illegal 
dimiping  or  subsidizing  of  foreign  Im- 
ports. Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  24  and  June  24.  1982.  On  December 
15,  1982,  I  offered  the  text  of  this  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  an  amendment, 
which  w£is  tabled  by  a  slim  margin  of 
51  to  47. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  416  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1983.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on  March  21, 
1983.  I  offered  the  text  of  S.  418  as  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  tariff  bill 
on  September  19,  1984;  the  amendment 
was  tabled. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  236;  I  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  this  bill  to  include 
customs  fraud  violations  and  intro- 
duced S.  1655  on  September  18,  1985. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  1655  on  November  20,  1985,  and 
favorably  reported  the  bill  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  on  March  20,  1986.  The 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  also  held  a  hearing  on 
S.  1655  pursuant  to  a  sequential  refer- 
ral agreement.  Significant  progress 
was  made  toward  reaching  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  for  full  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  S.  1655  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  99th  Congress,  but  the 
press  of  other  business  prevented  its 
coming  up  for  floor  action. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
comprehensive  legislation,  S.  361,  to 
provide  a  private  right  of  action  in 
Federal  court  to  enforce  existing  laws 
prohibiting  illegal  dumping  or  customs 
fraud. 

I  expanded  the  scope  of  this  bill  in  S. 
1396,  which  I  introduced  on  June  19, 
1987,  to  revise  the  subsidy  provision  to 
include  a  private  right  of  action  to 
allow  injured  American  parties  to  sue 
in  Federal  court  for  injunctive  relief 
against,  and  monetary  damages  from, 
foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  receive  subsidies,  and  any  im- 
porter related  to  the  manufacturer  or 
exporter. 

This  bill  would  have  provided  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  address  three  of 
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the  most  pernicious  unfair  export 
strategies  used  by  foreigm  companies 
against  American  companies:  dumping, 
subsidies,  and  customs  fraud. 

During  full  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Onmibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  (S.  490),  I  filed  the  text  of  S. 
1396  as  amendment  No.  315  on  June  19, 

1987,  and  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill  on  June  25,  1987.  This 
amendment,  however,  was  tabled. 

I  again  filed  the  text  of  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade   Act,   S.   2662,   on   September  9, 

1988,  and  to  the  Technical  Corrections 
Act.  S.  2238,  on  September  29,  1988. 

On  July  15.  1987,  I  joined  Senator 
Heinz  as  cm  original  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  to  S.  490  to  provide  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  International  Trade  for  damages 
from  customs  fraud.  Although  the 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  unfortunately  was  dropped  in 
conference. 

Customs  fraud  has  become  a  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  industries.  Enormous 
quantities  of  articles  which  violate  the 
customs  laws  enter  the  United  States 
each  year.  Moreover,  these  laws  prohib- 
iting such  illegal  imports  do  not  pro- 
vide for  sufficient  remedies  to  com- 
pensate injured  parties.  Thus,  as  a  re- 
sult of  customs  fraud,  domestic  compa- 
nies are  suffering  injury,  and  American 
jobs  are  being  lost  each  year. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  permitting  in- 
jured American  businesses  to  file  suit 
in  Federal  court  and  seek  injunctions 
against,  and  appropriate  damages  for, 
these  illegal  foreign  trade  practices.  On 
November  20,  1986,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  this  bill's 
predecessor,  S.  1656.  Representatives  of 
various  domestic  industries,  including 
steel,  textiles,  and  apparel,  strongly 
supported  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Legal  experts  testified  about  the 
urgent  need  for  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion in  Federal  court  to  supplement 
the  current  administrative  practices. 

American  industries  under  this  bill 
would  be  pranted  direct  access  to  Fed- 
eral court  to  seek  swift  injunctive  re- 
lief against  illegal  imports  in  violation 
of  our  customs  laws.  The  availability 
to  U.S.  companies  of  injunctive  relief 
would  place  custom  fraud  violators  on 
notice  that  any  investment  in  customs 
fraud  In  the  United  States  would  be 
lost  instantaneously. 

Under  this  bill,  an  injured  domestic 
business  could  file  suit  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Court  of  International  Trade  for 
an  Injunction  against  the  import  and 
sales  of  the  goods  which  it  could  pre- 
liminarily demonstrate  were  violating 
customs  laws.  The  court's  order  could 
be  modified  to  provide  a  more  perma- 
nent remedy  based  on  a  more  detailed 
finding. 

During  the  1985  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing,  witnesses  testified  regarding 
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the  provision  of  the  bill  creating  in- 
junctive relief  to  halt  illegal  imports. 
Industry  representatives  stated  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  is  increasingly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  rising  inci- 
dence of  customs  fraud,  primarily 
transshipments  through  third  coun- 
tries to  circumvent  a  U.S.  quota.  Al- 
though injunctive  relief  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant alternative  to  the  current  ad- 
ministrative process  to  halt  illegal  im- 
ports, the  remedy  of  primary  interest 
to  the  witnesses  was  the  retroactive 
damages  provision  of  the  bill. 

The  availability  under  this  bill  of 
damages  to  U.S.  companies,  if  customs 
fraud  and  injury  are  ultimately  found 
to  have  occurred,  will  remove  the  ille- 
gally obtained  profits  of,  and  increase 
the  cost  of  violating  the  customs  laws 
for  importers  and  foreigm  exporters  and 
producers.  Foreign  enterprises,  like 
any  domestic  company,  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  their  anticompetitive  ac- 
tions. 

During  the  1985  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing,  witnesses  testified  that  the 
bill's  provision  to  seek  damages  for  in- 
jury from  illegal  imports  would  provide 
a  more  effective  deterrent  than  current 
law,  would  provide  retroactive  relief  to 
fill  the  gap  under  the  existing  law 
which  Imposes  duties  on  only  future 
Imports,  and  would  provide  damage 
awards  directly  to  the  Injured  Amer- 
ican industries.  International  trade 
lawyers  also  testified  during  the  hear- 
ing that  the  provision  of  damages  for 
injury  sustained  from  customs  firaud 
violations  would  be  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  [GATT). 

In  the  past,  customs  fraud  has  been 
found  to  be  rampant  with  regard  to 
textiles,  apparel,  computer  software, 
hand  tools,  sugar,  electronics,  auto- 
motive products,  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals, agricultural  products,  phar- 
maceutical products,  and  other  indus- 
tries. Illegal  dumping  Is  severely  Injur- 
ing American  steel,  chemical,  glass, 
textile,  electronics,  agriculture,  rubber 
and  cement,  industries,  among  others. 
Foreign  subsidies  injure  American 
manufacturers  of  footwear,  steel,  tex- 
tiles, apparel,  glass,  wool,  leather, 
tires,  cement,  sugar,  iron,  railway  cars, 
and  other  products. 

Customs  violations  appear  in  several 
pernicious  forms.  Massive  country-of- 
orlgin  fraud  has  been  found  to  occur 
whereby  a  country  which  has  reached 
Its  permissible  quota  for  a  given  item 
or  product  circumvents  the  quota  by 
transshipping  the  continued  imports 
through  another  country  which  has  not 
yet  reached  its  quota.  Most  com- 
monly—indeed, in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases — imports  are  ft'audu- 
lently  mislabeled.  Given  the  sheer  vol- 
ume of  imports  and  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Customs  Service,  many 
imported  textiles,  apparel,  and  foot- 
wear simply  are  declared  to  be  some- 


thing which  they  are  not,  or  are  im- 
mensely underdisclosed  in  number — 
again,  in  order  to  evade  quotas  fixed  by 
the  administration. 

The  Customs  Service's  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Fraud  Enforcement  reports 
that  in  1990,  there  were  14.436  cases,  up 
from  3,600  in  1988.  Of  these  cases,  only 
188  arrests  were  made,  resulting  in  pen- 
alties in  only  186  of  the  cases. 

The  Commercial  Fraud  Enforcement 
Office  also  reports  that  there  were 
more  seizures  In  1990  for  textile  and  ap- 
parel violations  than  for  any  other  vio- 
lation except  flatgoods.  The  value  of 
these  608  seizures  totaled  over  $49  mil- 
lion. 

When  Interested  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  a  look  at  this  list  of  egre- 
gious violations  of  law  currently 
unremedied.  It  Is  my  thought  that 
there  will  be  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  that  will  come  forth 
and  support  this  kind  of  reasonable, 
targeted,  and  directed  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised by  recent  protectionist  calls  for 
new  tariffs  against  goods  from  coun- 
tries with  large  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States.  I  sympathize  with 
the  flnistrations  which  lead  to  such  ef- 
forts, even  as  I  question  their  appro- 
priateness. The  way  to  avert  such 
counterproductive  measures  is  to  en- 
force the  trade  laws  which  are  already 
In  place.  This  bill  will  greatly  Increase 
the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  by  let- 
ting injured  American  businesses  go  di- 
rectly to  Federal  court — just  as  they 
can  for  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws — and  seek  quick  injunctions, 
against  continued  illegal  importation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion's pursuit  of  voluntary  import  re- 
straints. It  would  offer  no  new  tariffs 
or  quotas  or  protectionist  barriers.  It 
would  not  displace  any  existing  rem- 
edies through  the  Customs  Service  or 
otherwise.  Rather,  it  would  reduce  the 
pressures  for  resort  to  puch  disfavored 
measures,  by  allowing  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  like 
the  vigor  of  private  plaintiffs  when  it 
comes  to  enforcement  of  trade  laws  or 
other  means  of  self-help  which  have 
long  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  enforcement  and 
action  by  those  who  are  most  directly 
affected  and  injured.  We  have  many 
decades  of  evidence  of  this  with  regard 
to  private  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  The  theory  that  private  plaintiffs 
would  find  strong  incentive  to  bring 
such  antitrust  suits — and  in  so  doing 
would  both  recoup  deserved  compensa- 
tion for  their  injuries  and  advance 
strong  national  public  policy  Inter- 
ests— certainly  has  proved  correct. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  same  would 
not  be  true  of  private  suits  to  enforce 
our  international  trade  laws. 
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The  legral  pro<es8  is  well  attuned  to 


this  kind  of  an 


case  of  Marathoi  i  versus  Mobil  Oil  is  an 


illustration  of  a 


complex,  factual  legal  situation  which 
was  decided  by 
in  Cleveland  in 


sums  of  money 
ters.  Similarly, 
procedures  lend 


our  markets.  If 
business   in   the 
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effective  remedy.  The 


case  which  Involved  a 


she  U.S.  district  court 

the  course  of  some  6 
weeks.  It  is  iiiiportant  to  enphasize 
that  once  such  injunctions  are  issued 
they  staj  in  effe  ct  and  no  goods  can  be 
shipped  in  violation  of  those  prohibi- 
tions while  any  appeal  is  pending.  That 
is  so  because  the  order  of  the  district 

effect  unless  and  until 
I  ordered,  which  is  not  a 

given  the  requirement 


court  remains  in 
a  supersedeas  is 
practical  reality 
of  posting  a  bond  and  the  substantial 


nvolved  in  these  mat- 
the  Federal  discovery 
m  excellent  avenue  for 
injured  U.S.  interests  to  seek  discovery 
fi"om  any  importer  who  wants  to  utilize 
Importers  wish  to  do 
United  States,  they 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  courts  foi  equitable  relief.  They 
ought  to  be  suqject  to  telling  specifi- 
happened  in  terms  of 
subsidies  or  dun^plng  or  in  terms  of  the 
circuity  and  vioiations  of  the  customs 
laws  which  are  B,pplicable  in  so  many 
situations. 

This  is  an  effective  remedy  because  it 
does  not  address  the  problem  after  the 
fact.  It  stops  gttods  from  coming  into 
this  country  beiore  they  can  displace 
American  products  and  American  jobs. 
We  desperately  need  the  vigorous  pri- 
vate enforcemeiit  this  bill  would  spur  if 
we  are  to  successfully  chart  a  course 
between  the  grave  dangers  of  increased 


protectionism 
which  would  rei 
gal    foreign    li 
urge  my  collei 
Ing  this  bill. 

Mr.  President, 
sent  that  certaj 
tics   on   this   t< 
Record. 

There  being 
rial  was  ordere( 
Record,  as  folloj 


id    the    certain    peril 

lit  from  unabated  ille- 

jrts.    Accordingly,    I 

les  to  join  in  support- 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tables  citing  statis- 
>ic  be  printed  in  the 

objection,  the  mate- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
78: 
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Fiscal  ytlf  1989 


Fiscil  year  1990 


Stu- 


Domestic 
value 


Seu- 

urts 


Domestic 
value 


Commodity: 

Wilclies  

Toys    

Perfume 

Comjutera 

Other  EMtddics  

Flatgoods  

Totile  and  Manni 

apparel  

Miscellancoiu  


71  «,461.772 
47  2.496.624 
1.873.902 
2.424.925 
862.209 


10 
69 
12 


114      8.816,170 

57     2.932.129 
107    24.908.849 


45  tl4.634.855 

68  2.786.251 

12  442.197 
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11  780.961 

63  4.566.605 
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Total 


487     47,776.580 
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Country 

Arientma  .... 
Baniladesk  , 

Bel|iuffl 

Brazil -. 

Canada  

Chile 

China  

Dominican 

France    

Germany  

Great  Bntaia 

Greece  

Haiti  

Hon|  Kon|  .. 


12.911 
25.080 


... 

11,132 

19.000 

23.131 

14 

674.400 

424.500 

212351 

81.652 

20J89 

3  72J85 

10         899.168 
6  219.465 


42 
I 

11 
4 
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hidonesia  

Italy 

Japan    

Korea  

Mxau  

Malaysia 

Mananna  Islands  . 

Maico  

Ketherlands 

Pahslan 

Panama  

Philippines  

ftrtuial  

Siniapore 

Spam  

Smeden 

Smtzertand 

Taiwan  

Thailand  

Tunisia  „_ 

Turfiey 


70 
3 

2 
5 
35 


2.754.604 

94.000 

67.038 

2326.342 

5.748.644 


132      9J90.763 
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107.388 


52.455 
9.734 

73.937 
537.311 
25U38 


I 
53 

1 
2 
14 
15 
98 
2 
1 
3 
11 


1  90.000 

2  54,228 
1  2S,(7S 


87      5.299.175 
4         229.010 


United  Arab  tminta 

Venezuela  

United  Stales  (search 
warrants) 


35.424 

18.000 


3 
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11 
1 
1 
2 
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16.500 

308.629 

140.906 

13356 
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4.000 
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566.750 

829.251 
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76.560 

352.000 

129^61 

239.702 

aM 

161.317 

106.233 

9.867 

627.852 


1.440.007 
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23.250 
720.756 
44.614 
90.240 


90     18.606.568 


80      52.340.010 


Total 
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The  following  reflects  the  Customs  com- 
mercial seizures  for  copyright  and  trade- 
mark violations  for  the  period  October  1,  1987 
to  September  30.  1988  (fiscal  year  1988): 


NumOer  of 
seizures 

Domestic 
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Toys           _..       _.  ..     ._ 

76 
53 

10 
86 
26 
137 
52 
39 
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Perfume 

914.826 
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1 J  10.029 
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7,904.273 
2.726.078 
2.108.153 

28.675.153 

By  country 

Bahrain  _. 

1 
1 
4 
9 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 

61 
1 
1 
1 
8 
7 

16< 
2 
3 

38.970 
97,500 

Canada  .          

r.hin> 

159.055 
148.473 

Colomhia     

27.000 
10377 

Frana  

Germany 

Hf  iti                        ,  ,  ,                   

54.159 
49J50 
131.760 

Honduras 
Hnfl|llni| 
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3.151,992 

Indif                    
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12.436.051 
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Search  warrant  (United  States) 
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4 
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1 
1 
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I 
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1 
3 
2 
8 
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183.138 

84,044 

13J46 

36306 

S3S0 

6,432,(43 

37,492 

753306 

22.000 

962.436 

2.457,601 


Total  .. 
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Textile 
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for  fiscal  year 
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OctoPer  1987  

November  1987  .. 
December  1987  .. 
January  1988  ...„. 
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March  1988  „ 
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Au|ust  1988  ..... 
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$6,316,961 

119 

4.113.203 

86 

3.370.511 

82 

3.961.414 

64 

3.518330 

54 

3.150.134 

71 

5,950  J24 

78 

7,654.209 

102 

5.976.610 

87 

2.656345 

48 

5.122379 

81 

5.122379 

81 

Fiscal  year  1988  to  date  56.914369 
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THE  VICTIMS  OF  CHERNOBYL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  April  26.  1986,  a  series  of 
blasts  in  reactor  No.  4  at  Chernobyl 
Nuclear  Power  Station  contaminated 
the  region  and  permanently  disrupted 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians.  Those  closest  to  the  reac- 
tor were  moved,  leaving  homes  and  be- 
longings behind.  Others — perhaps,  more 
tragically — remained.  The  full  con- 
sequences are  yet  unknown. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  pace  of  post  cold 
war  events,  I  rise  today  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  victims  of  Chernobyl. 
We  must  not  forget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  most  informative  New  York 
Times  magazine  article.  "Chernobyl: 
Five  Years  Later  the  Danger  Persists." 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chernobyl:  Five  Years  Later— the  Danger 

Persists 

(By  Felicity  Barrlnger) 

Ei^ht-year-old  Sasha  Danilkin  left  the  hos- 
pital late  last  summer  and  came  home  to  the 
wooden  cottages  and  muddy  roads  of 
Tarasovka,  a  farming  village  in  southeastern 
Byelorussia.  Since  then,  the  scar  left  after 
doctors  in  Mlnsh  removed  his  cancerous 
gland  has  faded.  His  energy  has  returned.  In 
the  light  snow  of  a  February  afternoon, 
Sasha  chases  his  sisters  around  a  decrepit 
green  cart. 

Watching  him,  his  mother.  Nadezhda,  says 
over  and  over,  "See  how  healthy  he  Is."  Al- 
though Sasha's  thyroid  received  a  large  dose 
of  radioactive  iodine  in  the  days  after  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear-power  plant 
In  April  1966,  his  mother  claims  the  accident 
has  not  affected  her  life.  In  a  high-volume, 
preemptory  tone  that  turns  a  sentence  Into  a 
declaration,  she  repeats:  "We  knew  every- 
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thing.  We  were  protected.  We  were  told  what 
to  do.  Our  officials  took  care  of  us." 

Then,  for  a  moment,  Nadezhda  Danilklna's 
strident  optimism  subsides.  "Why  could  they 
not  do  more  for  the  children?"  she  asks. 
"Why  could  they  not  at  least  protect  the 
children?" 

The  moment  passes  as  abruptly  as  it  came. 
She  repeats  her  earlier  words  like  a  mantra. 
"We  were  told  everything:.  All  of  our  needs 
have  been  secured.  Look  how  healthy  he  Is." 

Five  years  after  the  Chernobyl  disaster 
spewed  at  least  SO  tons  of  volatile  radio- 
active particles— 10  times  the  fallout  at  Hir- 
oshima—across Byelorussia,  western  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine,  Nadezhda  Danilkina  clings 
furiously  to  the  remnants  of  the  old  Illusion: 
that  the  consequences  could  be  controlled, 
that  the  harvest  could  be  made  safe,  the  food 
clean  and  the  future  secure. 

She  craves  such  assurances,  but  she  knows 
her  son's  future  is  uncertain.  In  the  days 
after  the  accident,  his  thjrrold  gland  received 
a  dose  of  200  rads  from  radioactive  iodine — in 
terms  of  cancer  risk,  the  equivalent  of  thou- 
sands of  chest  X-rays.  Four  years  later,  a 
malignant  tumor  developed.  The  cancer  has 
metastasized  to  his  lymph  nodes. 

While  the  worst  of  the  radiation  danger 
passed  within  weeks  of  the  accident,  while 
the  iodine  131  and  other  short-lived  particles 
died  out.  there  Is  still  significant  residual 
gamma  radiation  from  cesium  particles.  In 
many  villages  like  Tarasovka,  which  is 
about  95  miles  northeast  of  the  reactor,  the 
radioactivity  will  linger  for  a  generation. 

In  Tarasovka,  there  is  only  one  way  to  re- 
duce the  risk:  pack  up  and  leave.  Nadezhda 
Danilklna's  neighbor  across  the  street  and 
another  neighbor  two  doors  down  have 
moved  out.  But  the  Danilkin  family  has  no- 
where to  go. 

In  1986,  when  the  Chernobyl  myths  were 
being  made.  I  was  a  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  in  Moscow.  Those  were  days 
of  martial  metaphors,  harking  back  to  the 
suffering  and  triumphs  of  World  War  II.  Ra- 
diation was  the  enemy;  insidious,  invisible, 
stubborn,  powerful.  But  the  firemen  who  ex- 
tinguished the  blaze,  the  helicopter  pilots 
who  dropped  sand,  lead  and  boron  to  smother 
the  smoldering  remnants  of  the  reactor,  the 
soldiers  who  cleaned  up  the  territory  and  the 
scientists  directing  the  activity  were  a  pow- 
erful army.  People  had  to  be  moved— about 
135,000  from  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Zone,  the  area  within  an  18-mile  radius  of 
the  reactor.  But  their  health  would  be  mon- 
itored. They  would  be  safe. 

I  returned  in  February,  nearly  five  years 
after  the  accident,  to  find  the  region  littered 
with  the  remnants  of  those  illusions.  Instead 
I  found  anger,  cynicism,  doubt  and  fear.  Far 
more  land  was  poisoned  than  can  ever  be 
cleaned — or  evacuated.  Far  more  people  are 
eligible  for  resettlement  than  will  be  moved. 
Far  more  illness  is  evident  than  Soviet  offi- 
cials ever  predicted.  Far  more  clean  food,  far 
more  medical  care,  far  more  money  is  needed 
than  a  country  staggered  by  other  troubles 
can  give. 

The  numbers  of  those  at  risk  of  radiation- 
related  illness  are  numbing:  600,000  workers 
were  Involved  in  the  cleanup,  and  many  were 
exposed  to  high  doses  of  radiation.  Some 
300,000  people  have  been  evacuated  f^m  con- 
taminated areas,  many  after  receiving  be- 
tween ao  and  100  rads  (units  of  measurement 
of  absorbed  radiation),  a  nonlethal  dose  that 
nonetheless  increases  the  risk  of  developing 
cancer.  An  additional  2,000  still  occupy  areas 
where  the  contamination  measures,  on  aver- 
age, 40  curies  (units  of  measurement  of  ra- 
dlo«ctlvity)  per  square  kilometer— up  to  300 


times  the  background  levels  In  Byelorussia. 
Perhaps  75.000  more,  like  Nadezhda 
Danilkina.  occupy  regions  where  the  levels 
are  lower  but  still  several  times  that  of  nor- 
mal background  radiation. 

It  was  mid-ises  when  Byelorussian  and 
Ukrainian  leaders  revealed  how  much  was 
left  undone.  The  nation  was  then  transfixed 
by  its  experiment  in  quasi-democratic  elec- 
tions. Ethnic  violence  was  flaring  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  There  was  little 
energy  left  to  help  the  new  Chernobyl  vic- 
tims; there  were  few  resources. 

Reckoning  with  these  truths  and  uncer- 
tainties has  left  the  region  crippled,  environ- 
mentally, economically  and  psychologically. 
Many  of  those  with  the  most  marketable 
skills,  like  teachers  and  doctors,  have  moved 
away  ftom  cities  where  radiation  lingers. 
The  exodus,  local  Communist  Party  officials 
say,  worsens  the  existing  economic  disrup- 
tions. 

Those  who  can't,  or  won't,  flee  the  con- 
taminated areas  live  in  places  they  are  told 
people  should  not  live,  and  eat  food  they  are 
told  they  should  not  eat.  With  a  thousand 
different  versions  of  the  truth  In  the  news- 
papers and  in  official  statements,  people  be- 
lieve whatever  story  best  fits  their  fears. 

Back  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  all  I  re- 
member is  that  they  told  me  there  was  radi- 
ation, recalled  9-year-old  Tamara  Klatsman, 
a  patient  at  the  Radiation  Medicine  Clinic  In 
the  Minsk  suburb  of  Aksakovshchina.  "Radi- 
ation. Radiation.  Simply  that.  An  Invisible 
thing."  Doctors  have  found  abnormalities  In 
her  thyroid;  her  dose  of  radioactive  iodine 
was  in  excess  of  200  rads.  Tamara,  from  the 
town  of  Svetlogorsk,  75  miles  north  of 
Chernobyl,  was  5  when  the  reactor  exploded. 
"We  first  didn't  know  there  was  an  acci- 
dent," she  said.  "Then  we  thought  some  kind 
of  machine  had  exploded.  Or  just  everything 
had  exploded.  We  didn't  know." 

The  children  of  Svetlogorsk  were  not 
alone.  The  nuclear  experts  who  were  working 
at  Chernobyl,  running  a  low-power  experi- 
ment on  that  April  night  in  1986,  also  knew 
less  than  they  thought.  The  wishful  thinking 
that  has  characterized  the  five-year  history 
of  Chernobyl  began  within  minutes  of  the  se- 
ries of  blasts  in  the  hall  of  reactor  No.  4  at 
1:24  A.M.  on  Saturday,  April  26. 

From  the  first,  senior  engineers  in  the  con- 
trol room  refused  to  believe  what  had  hap- 
pened. Grigory  Medvedev,  one  of  the  nuclear- 
power  engineers  sent  from  Moscow  to  Inves- 
tigate the  accident,  described  the  scene  viv- 
idly in  his  1989  work,  "Chernobyl  Notebook," 
published  in  translation  this  month  by  Basic 
Books  under  the  title.  'The  Truth  About 
Chernobyl." 

According  to  his  account,  a  few  seconds  be- 
fore the  explosions,  a  panicked  engineer 
named  Aleksandr  Aklmov  watched  "in 
amazement"  as  the  dials  on  his  control  panel 
began  to  glow,  "as  If  they  were  red  hot."  Mo- 
ments later  he  sent  two  young  engineers  to 
the  reactor  hall  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
Their  job  was  to  lower  by  hand  the  control 
rods  that  had  jammed  before  the  blast. 

When  they  got  there,  there  were  no  control 
rods  left  to  lower.  The  reactor  lid.  weighing 
tons,  was  canted  crookedly  above  absurdly 
twisted  grirders  and  a  mass  of  searing,  in- 
tensely radioactive  fuel  burning  blue  and 
red. 

They  surveyed  the  scene  for  a  minute  or 
two — long  enough  to  have  their  skin  turn 
brown  from  lethal  doses  of  radiation — and  re- 
turned to  report  that  the  reactor  had  been 
destroyed.  Their  superiors  in  the  control 
room  refused  to  believe  them.  The  two  young 
men,  like  29  others.  Including  Aklmov,  would 


perish  of  radiation  sickness  within  10  weeks. 
Two  plant  workers  died  In  the  fire  and  explo- 
sion. 

Grigory  Medvedev's  account,  which  In- 
cludes verbatim  statements  of  witnesses  In 
the  plant  at  the  time,  reports  that  the 
plant's  director,  Viktor  Bryukhanov,  and 
chief  engineer  Nikolai  Fomln  were  called  at 
their  homes,  where  they  were  asleep,  and 
told  there  had  been  an  accident  but  that  the 
reactor  was  Intact.  They  passed  the  lie  on  to 
Moscow.  Later  that  morning,  Fomln,  who 
had  gone  to  the  scene,  sent  a  third  engineer, 
Anatoly  Sltnlkov.  to  check  on  the  reactor. 
Sltnlkov,  too,  reported  the  destruction  of 
the  reactor  and  was  ignored.  Like  the  others, 
he  received  a  massive  dose  of  radiation  and 
died  in  agony. 

These  refusals  to  accept  the  truth  had  two 
results:  a  delay  of  days  in  finding  a  workable 
way  to  quench  the  radioactive  volcano,  and  a 
delay  of  36  hours  In  evacuating  residents  of 
the  small  high-rise  city  of  Pripyat,  just  two 
and  a  half  miles  away.  As  they  had  refused  to 
believe  the  explosion  had  destroyed  the  reac- 
tor. Bryukhanov  and  Fomln  also  refused  to 
believe  the  plant's  radiation  monitors,  whose 
needles  were  registering  radioactivity  off  the 
scale. 

"The  radiation  situation  is  within  normal 
limits,"  Bryukhanov  Informed  members  of 
the  investigating  commission  headed  by 
Boris  Shcherbina,  a  deputy  prime  minister, 
in  the  early  hours  of  Saturday  morning.  Ac- 
cording to  Medvedev's  account,  later  that 
day  Bryukhanvo  did  ask  Shcherbina's  assist- 
ant for  permission  to  evacuate  Pripyat. 
Shcherbina's  orders  were:  "Don't  start  a 
panic." 

On  that  Saturday,  a  bright  sunny  day, 
there  were  soccer  games  In  Pripyat.  Women 
gardened.  Children  played  in  the  sand.  Wed- 
dings were  held.  Finally,  late  Saturday 
night.  Shcherbina  gave  way  to  the  pleadings 
of  civil-defense  officers,  and  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate Pripyat. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  city's  population 
of  nearly  50,000— plant  workers,  nuclear  engi- 
neers, construction  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies—boarded 1.100  buses  and  left.  Most 
thought  they  would  soon  return. 

Militiamen  and  soldiers,  like  Yevgeny 
Zhuk,  whom  I  met  on  the  streets  of  Khoinlki 
this  February,  were  called  In  to  keep  order. 
But  the  radiation  didn't  dissuade  thieves.  "A 
week  after  the  accident,  you  could  buy  a  ra- 
dioactive television  at  the  market  in  Gomel 
for  a  bottle  of  vodka,"  recalled  my  guide 
Vladimir  Tsarenko,  a  television  newsman 
trom  Gomel,  80  miles  northeast  of  Chernobyl. 
As  fast  as  cleanup  workers  could  bury  radio- 
active cars  and  ambulances,  Zhuk  added, 
they  were  dug  up  and  stripped,  the  parts 
taken  away  for  resale.  Zhuk  shook  his  head 
as  he  spoke,  leanlcg  on  a  cane  and  smiling 
sadly. 

Zhuk.  now  24  was  one  of  the  soldiers  put 
to  work  controlling  access  to  the  zone.  Ills 
comrades  burled  chunks  of  radioactive 
graphite  blown  out  of  the  reactor,  plowed 
under  radioactive  topsoU.  chopped  down  con- 
taminated trees  and  built  a  "permanent" 
sarcophagus  that  is  already  obsolete.  The 
600,000  workers,  many  of  them  conscripts 
like  Zhuk,  were  shuttled  In  and  out  of  fields 
pulsating  with  the  radioactive  elements 
strontium,  cesium,  and  plutonlum. 

They  came  to  be  called  likvldatory,  a 
name  drawn  from  words  spoken  by  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev:  "Work  to  liquidate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  accident  now  remains  the 
Immediate  task."  Like  the  village  children, 
more  and  more  of  the  llkvidatory  are  falling 
sick. 
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But,  according  «  Zhuk,  whose  legs  are 
stiff  and  whose  luees  give  him  constant 
pain,  "the  local  dc  ctors,  they  send  us  away. 
They  want  nothing  to  do  with  us.  I  have  be- 
come a  person  of  ni  i  use  to  anyone." 

Gorbachev's  imi  mediate  response  to  the 
Chernobyl  disastei  was  43  hours  of  silence. 
But  the  enormity  iif  the  situation  forced  his 
hand:  two  days  aft  tr  the  accident,  the  radio- 
active cloud  set  ol  r  alarms  in  Sweden,  com- 
pelling hi.-n  to  respond.  The  first  comment 
was  a  terse  flve-s«  ntence  announcement  by 
the  official  Tass  news  agency  on  April  28. 
But  16  days  later,  Gorbachev  went  on  na- 
tional television.  /  Ithough  he  larded  his  ac- 
count of  the  tragi  dy  with  attacks  on  sup- 
posed Western  gloaming,  he  spoke  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  canHor. 

In  1966,  this  was  u  refreshing  contrast  with 
traditional  Soviet  i  tone-walling.  Western  ob- 
servers viewed  Gorbachev's  statement  as  a 
watershed  for  his  i  olicy  of  glasnost.  But  by 
1991,  the  remarks  have  come  to  seem  breath- 
taklngly  Inadequat  >.  For  the  past  two  years, 
a  reinvigorated  nai  lonal  legislature,  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  has  made  Chernobyl  Its  first 
crusade  as  the  country  experiments  with  its 
ability  to  question  and  denounce  Gorbachev 
and  his  inner  clrcl(  i.  The  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  limited  i  \s  it  may  be.  has  still  al- 
lowed the  Supreme  Soviet's  commission  in- 
vestigating Chemoayl  to  uncover  two  high- 
level  secret  govemi  nent  orders:  one  from  1987 
classifying  as  secre  t  any  information  on  the 
extent  of  radiatloi  contamination,  and  one 
trom  1988  decreeinj  that  no  medical  diag- 
nosis may  connect  an  illness  with  radiation 
expoeure.  Chemobs  1  has  become  a  symbol  of 
bow  closed  the  opei  ness  really  was. 

"What  we  had  wia  the  prototype  of  a  new 
policy:  limited  glai  nost.  That's  still  the  pol- 
icy." says  Yuri  £hcherbak.  a  doctor  and 
journalist  who  wai  galvanized  by  his  own 
findings  about  Chei  nobyl  to  become  a  leader 
of  the  Ukrainian  o|  iposition  ecological  party 
Green  World.  Fornned  in  1988.  when  the 
Ukrainian  populat  on  began  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  deception.  Green  World  Is.  like 
its  Western  counierparte,  fervently  anti- 
nuclear.  It  Is  also  anti-Communist— its  ad- 
herents form  a  vo;al  minority  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  Rada.  or  Parliament. 

Indeed.  Chemob;  '1  was  more  a  turning 
iwint  for  nationa  ism  than  for  glasnost. 
Byelorussia  and  tie  Ukraine.  non-Russian 
Slavic  republics,  viere  once  ponderous,  pre- 
dictable supporter)  of  Moscow— unlike  the 
restive,  Independei  ce-minded  Baltic  repub- 
lics or  the  fiery  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  No 
more.  The  disastei  and  its  aftermath  have 
been  catalysts  for  political  upheaval  along 
the  southwestern  edge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Supreme  Soviet,  there  is  a  thirst  for 
accountability.  Ale^sei  Yablokov.  a  scientist 
who  is  now  vice  chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet's  committer  on  the  environment,  is 
leading  a  parltameatary  investigation  of  the 
actions  of  ofncialsjllke  Yuri  Izrael,  head  of 
the  State  Commitllee  on  Hydrometeorology 
and  Environmental  Protection,  and  Leonid 
Dyin.  chairman  oflthe  National  Committee 
for  Radiological  Sa^ty. 

The  parliamentaty  commission  seeks  to 
determine  if  the  silence  and  lies  of  the  early 
years  resulted  froni  arrogant  Ignorance  or  a 
policy  of  deceit.  F^ecognizlng  the  limits  of 
parliamentary  powir— "not  everybody  obeys 
the  summons  of  a|  parliamentary  commis- 
■lon,"  Yablokov  ^ys  wryly— he  has  wel- 
comed a  parallel  Investigation  by  the  federal 
prooecutor's  office.  The  prosecutor  Is  looking 
for  criminal  liablllt  f. 

But  where  are  th«  victims,  on  whose  behalf 
so  many  now  speak  ?  One  must  start  looking 


in  the  fields  and  woodlands  of  western  Rus- 
sia, Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  where  vil- 
lages rise  up  like  tiny  islands  In  a  vast  and 
empty  plain.  Along  their  muddy  streets,  peo- 
ple wait  with  angry  stoicism  as  the  men  with 
the  clicking  Geiger  counters  come  and  go. 

Soviet  and  American  maps  trace  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  contamination,  the  active  rem- 
nants of  a  far  larger  group  of  short-lived  ra- 
dioactive particles  that  rained  down  on  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  accident.  By  far  the  largest  area 
of  persistent  contamination  was  made  by  ce- 
sium 137,  one  of  the  longest-lived  radioactive 
elements  emitted  in  the  Chernobyl  explo- 
sion. It  was  carried  on  wind  high  above  the 
ground,  and  fell  where  the  rain  did,  along  a 
broad  swath  of  territory  from  the  central 
Ukraine  north  across  eastern  Byelorussia— 70 
percent  of  the  fallout  on  Soviet  territory 
landed  on  Byelorussia.  Strontium  90  and  Plu- 
tonium are  also  long-lived,  although  they  did 
not  spread  as  far.  Altogether,  some  13,100 
square  miles  of  agricultural  land,  dotted 
with  small  cities,  are  contaminated  with  ra- 
dioactivity at  levels  of  five  or  more  curies 
per  square  kilometer.  Cesium  contamination 
forced  farmers  to  destroy  produce  as  far 
away  as  Lapland,  In  northern  Sweden,  and 
Italy  and  Wales. 

Across  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  as  far  east  as  Orel,  a  day's  drive 
south  of  Moscow,  more  than  four  million  So- 
viet citizens  live  on  ground  that,  while  gen- 
erally clean,  has  scattered  pockets  where  the 
radiation  is  5  to  20  times  the  normal  back- 
ground radiation  for  this  area. 

"The  first  clear  health  effect  was  essen- 
tially on  the  thyroid,"  says  Zhores 
Medvedev,  a  prominent  biologist  now  living 
in  London  (no  relation  to  the  engineer 
Grigory  Medvedev).  who  has  written  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  1986  accident.  "The  Leg- 
acy of  Chernobyl." 

Thyroid  cancer  is  extremely  rare  among 
children.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  It  Is  almost 
unknown  in  people  under  the  age  of  25.  Yet 
health  officials  in  Byelorussia  reported  19 
cases  of  malignant  thyroid  cancers  in  chil- 
dren, including  Sasha  Danilkln.  In  1990.  In 
the  Ukraine,  there  were  21  cases. 

The  woodlands  region  of  southern  Byelo- 
russia and  the  northern  Ukraine  have  long 
been  known  as  a  "goiter  belt,"  notorious  for 
a  lack  of  iodine  in  the  environment,  and  for 
the  resulting  thyroid  abnormalities.  Still, 
health  officials  say  childhood  thyroid  cancer 
had  never  been  seen  here.  But  when  the  acci- 
dent happened,  they  say.  the  children's  thy- 
roids, thirsty  for  any  sort  of  iodine,  greedily 
absorbed  the  damaging  radioactive  iodine 
isotopes  that  permeated  the  air  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  While  no  Individual  case  of 
cancer  can  be  linked  to  radiation  exposure 
with  certainty,  most  Western  experts  believe 
it  likely  that  Sasha  Danilkin  and  other  chil- 
dren struggling  with  thyroid  cancer  owe 
their  disease  to  Chernobyl. 

Doctors  still  worry  about  external  doses  of 
radiation,  but  today,  five  years  later,  they 
are  more  concerned  about  the  internal  doses 
in  people  who  consume  tainted  milk,  grain 
and  meat. 

Both  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have  es- 
tablished supply  lines  to  get  clean  produce  to 
the  people  living  in  areas  where  contamina- 
tion exceeds  15  curies  per  square  kilometer. 
In  Byelorussia,  sale  of  produce  from  such  re- 
gions is  now  punishable  under  the  criminal 
code.  In  theory,  good  food  goes  in  and  no  bad 
food  comes  out. 

In  practice  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  Re- 
frigerated train  cars  filled  with  radioactive 


meat  have  turned  up  in  Georgia  in  the  south 
and  Karelia  in  the  north.  In  Leningrad, 
Yablokov  says,  city  officials  found  they  had 
bought  tons  of  mushrooms  that  they  had  to 
discard  as  radioactive  waste.  In  the  contami- 
nated villages  I  visited— escorted  by  either 
Byelorussian  government  officials  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Green  World  party— 
everyone  said  they  ate  food  ftom  their  own 
gardens. 

The  quarrels  among  experts  who  speak 
only  to  one  another  leave  the  village  people 
feeling  like  guinea  pigs.  "We  were  given 
dosimeters  at  work.  We  wore  them  for  a 
month.  Then  they  took  them  away  trom  us 
and  no  one  told  us  what  dose  we  received," 
said  Vera  Zborovskaya,  a  30-year-old  com- 
bine operator  in  the  Byelorussian  village  of 
Dubrovnoye,  about  35  miles  north  of  the  re- 
actor. 

"All  these  counters,  they  lie,  they  lie," 
cried  a  querulous  group  of  portly  grand- 
mothers, crowding  around  her  in  the  local 
bread  store,  kerchiefed  heads  wagging  and 
metal  teeth  flashing. 

"I  have  two  children,"  Zborovskaya  said. 
"I  can't  get  them  checked."  Her  10-year-old 
daughter,  Oksana,  has  developed  abnormali- 
ties in  her  thyroid  gland.  Every  six  months 
or  so,  Oksana,  like  other  children  in  "peri- 
odic control  zones"  is  taken  away  for  a 
month,  to  the  "clean"  regions  in  the  north, 
east  or  west.  "When  they  come  back,  I  am 
told  they  are  sick.  But  here,  no  one  checks 
their  health.  There  is  no  doctor  here  any- 
more. In  Bragin,  they  put  a  stamp  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  said  the  kids  were  examined. 
They  didn't  examine  them. 

But  indifference  trom  medical  personnel  is 
nothing  new.  In  a  country  that  has  few  mate- 
rial comforts  and  public  amenities  to  offer 
its  citizens  at  the  best  of  times  these  small 
areas  have  the  bare  minimum— if  that. 

Roads  are  narrow  and  pocked  with  pot- 
holes. Telephones  and  indoor  toilets  are  a 
rare  luxury.  Interiors  are  warmed  by  white- 
washed peasant  ovens  (though  modem  cook- 
stoves  are  common)  that  double  as  hearths 
and  whose  broad  shelves  serve  as  sleeping 
nooks.  Even  barebones  Soviet-made  cars  are 
a  luxury;  trucks  and  motorcycles  with 
sidecars  are  more  common.  In  some  villages, 
horse-drawn  carts  with  rubber  car  or  tractor 
tires  make  their  way  past  women  drawing 
water  from  wells. 

"Our  children  go  to  schools  here,  but 
there's  no  heat,"  said  Zborovskaya.  "Then 
they  come  home  and  play  In  the  streets. 
Clearly  it's  dangerous,  since  they  want  us  to 
move  out  of  here.  If  it's  necessary  to  move 
out  of  here,  they  should  have  done  it  right 
away." 

"They,"  for  Zborovskaya,  are  an  amalgam 
of  officials.  She  doesn't  differentiate  between 
the  management  of  her  kolkhoz,  or  collec- 
tive farm;  the  regional  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials in  the  district  center  of  Bragin  to 
whom  they  are  answerable;  the  oblast — or 
county— Party  officials  in  Gomel;  the  repub- 
lican government  and  the  associated  min- 
istries in  Minsk,  or  the  federal  Government 
in  Moscow. 

There  has  been  talk  of  resettlement  for 
more  than  a  year;  the  construction  ministry 
in  Minsk  cannot  come  up  with  the  necessary 
bricks  and  mortar.  "I've  seen  the  place 
you're  to  be  moved  to,"  my  guide,  Vladimir 
Tsarenko,  told  her.  "It's  an  empty  field." 
Some  residents  have  left,  but  Vera 
Zborovskaya  and  about  90  others  stay  on. 

"I  worked  as  a  combine  operator  this  past 
summer,"  she  said.  "We  were  sent  to  work  in 
the  plabes  left  empty  when  people  were  re- 
settled. If  I  refused  to  go  there,  I  would  be 
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punished.  There  are  no  people  there,  but  I 
am  forced  to  ero  to  work.  I  cannot  check  the 
dose  I  get.  To  what  end  do  I  harvest  contami- 
nated wheat?  We  feed  the  cattle  with  it." 

As  we  drove  northward  ft-om  the  Brag'ln 
District  that  evening,  a  grime-coated  cara- 
van of  yellow  buses  iiassed  us,  heading  south- 
ward through  the  dusk.  Tsarenko  swiveled 
his  head  to  look  at  the  blurred  facade  of 
metal  windows  and  children's  faces. 

"They're  kids,  going  back,"  he  said.  "The 
health  officials  take  them  away  ftom  the 
contaminated  areas  for  a  month  at  a  time,  a 
couple  of  times  a  year.  They  eat  claan  food, 
breathe  clean  air."  In  a  clean  environment, 
the  theory  goes,  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
low-level  radiation  will  be  purged  ftom  their 
systems.  Then  they  are  taken  back  home. 

In  the  crowded  halls  of  the  Diagnostic  Cen- 
ter for  Radiation  Medicine  in  Minsk,  moth- 
ers, their  hair  covered  by  scarves,  hold  the 
hands  of  children  wearing  dark,  knitted 
tights.  Young  men  sit  on  benches,  elbows  on 
knees,  eyes  downward.  Their  complaints  are 
the  same  as  those  found  in  any  other  clinic: 
listlessness,  stomach  pains,  heart  troubles, 
sore  joints  or  bones.  It  would  be  an 
unremarkable  assembly  of  aches  were  the  pa- 
tients not  likvidatory  and  residents  of  con- 
taminated regions. 

They  are  taken  to  small  examining  rooms, 
sometimes  given  whirlpool  baths,  sometimes 
checked  out  with  a  British-made  whole  body 
scanner  that  shows  the  amount  of  cesium 
contamination  in  their  bodies. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  the  clinic,  the  di- 
rector, Valery  Rzheutsky,  ticked  off  on  his 
fingers  the  illnesses  he  sees  among  the  ex- 
posed population. 

"In  first  place  are  the  diseases  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract  and  the  kidneys.  This  Is 
obviously  connected  with  the  intake  of 
radionuclides  In  people's  food.  There  is  an 
incease,  a  significant  increase."  Next  in  line, 
he  said,  come  thyroid  abnormalities — not 
necessarily  harmful  in  themselves,  but  often 
an  indication  of  future  problems.  The  thy- 
roid, the  body's  metabolic  i>acemaker,  helps 
regulate  growth  and  development  in  chil- 
dren. Rzheutsky  describes,  in  addition,  an  in- 
crease in  circulatory  system  diseases,  which 
are  often  stress-related. 

Reports  of  childhood  leukemia  cases  sound 
the  loudest  warning.  An  increase  in  child- 
hood leukemia  rates  would  be  a  rough  indi- 
cator of  the  eventual  increase  in  solid  tu- 
mors among  adults  experiencing  the  same 
exposure.  The  Ukrainian  Health  Minister, 
Yuri  Spizhenko.  a  blunt  and  popular  figure 
who  replaced  the  widely  distrusted  Anatoly 
Romanenko.  said  that  leukemia  rates  In  the 
contaminated  regions  were  up  sharply  in 
1990.  American  experts,  including  Marvin 
Ooldman,  a  biologist  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis,  say  they  expect  the  in- 
crease began  about  two  years  after  the  acci- 
dent (though  they  don't  yet  have  all  the 
data)  and  will  peak  between  1991  and  1993. 
They  say  the  appearance  of  other  cancers 
will  follow  in  S  to  10  years. 

Both  Rzheutsky  and  Spizhenko  demurred 
when  asked  to  provide  specific  flgures  on 
leukemia.  Rzheutsky  said  a  special  delega- 
tion trom  Moscow  had  taken  his  only  copy  of 
the  data.  Spizhenko  said,  "I  don't  have  the 
figures  in  my  head."  Similarly,  both  were 
willing  to  talk  about  what  they  saw  as  an  in- 
crease in  reproductive  anomalies— Including 
birth  defects,  miscarriages  and  delivery  com- 
plications— but  gave  no  statistics. 

There  Is  sharp  divergence  among  Western 
experts  about  the  eventual  Chernobyl  toll. 
Ooldman  says  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  be- 
tween 1,000  and  7,500  new  cancers  in  the  next 


SO  years,  a  rate  he  says  will  be  undetectable 
against  a  backdrop  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cancers  that  will  have  occurred  anyway. 
But  John  Goftnan,  professor  emeritus  of  bio- 
physics at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  estimates  the  Chernobyl  toll  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  between  50,000  and 
250,000  deaths. 

Whatever  the  number  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
both  men  a^ee  it  will  be  equaled  outside  the 
country,  where  the  doses  were  lower  but  the 
exposed  population  was  far  greater. 

The  effort  to  get  reliable  health  data  is  a 
source  of  continuing  frustration  to  Western- 
ers working  with  the  Soviets.  "They  need 
good  epidemiological  studies."  says  Marvin 
Goldman,  who  has  been  working  with  Soviet 
health  officials.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  people 
in  contaminated  zones  are  living  In  mine 
fields. 

Morever,  with  more  Illness  have  come 
fewer  doctors.  The  exodus  of  doctors  from 
the  contaminated  regions  has  left  those  re- 
maining carrying  a  heavy  workload.  "In  the 
woodland  regions,  we  used  to  have  60  or  70 
percent  of  the  doctors  we  needed.  Now  we 
have  30  percent,"  said  Spizhenko.  The  medi- 
cal centers  in  Minsk  and  Kiev  organize  peri- 
odic visits  by  a  busload  of  specialists. 

"This  kind  of  medicine  needs  to  be  very  so- 
phisticated," Spizhenko  added.  "But  our  doc- 
tors are  diagnosing  things  by  eye.  by  ear,  by 
touch,  the  way  they  did  100  years  ago.  We 
need  ultra-sound  equipment.  We  have  almost 
no  blood  analyzers." 

His  litany  of  want  echoes  Rzheutsky's.  The 
health  ministries  in  Minsk  and  Kiev  and  the 
clinics  themselves  need  donated  equipment. 
But  they  do  not  suggest  donations  be  made 
through  charitable  or  governmental  organi- 
zations in  Moscow.  Of  the  millions  of  rubles 
sent  to  the  "Chernobyl  Account"  in  1986, 
newspapers  in  Moscow  report,  nearly  half 
went  to  the  Ministry  of  Atomic  Energy. 

Some  charitable  efforts  have  had  an  im- 
pact. German  doctors  gave  money  to  the 
Aksakovshchina  endocrinology  clinic,  out- 
side of  Minsk,  which  allowed  them  to  get 
some  medicine  that  was  in  short  supply.  The 
Children  of  Chernobyl  Relief  Fund,  a  New 
Jersey-based  organization  just  sent  $3  mil- 
lion worth  of  medicine  and  medical  equip- 
ment to  a  hospital  in  Lvov.  Project  HOPE, 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, recently  delivered  medicine  to  hos- 
pitals in  or  near  contaminated  areas. 

Thomas  Cochran,  a  senior  scientist  at  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  has  es- 
tablished a  joint  project,  collaborating  with 
a  Minsk  factory  that  produces  handheld 
dosimeters.  Cochran's  group  donates  them  to 
local  science  teachers  who  will  take  courses 
in  their  use. 

In  the  West,  Chernobyl  may  evoke  power- 
ful feelings  of  symjjathy,  but  not  everyone  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  so  moved.  For  most  So- 
viet citizens,  Chernobyl  is  just  one  of  many 
environmental  disasters — including  the  con- 
tamination, as  extensive  as  Chernobyl's, 
from  the  1957  explosion  of  a  nuclear-waste 
dump  near  Chelyabinsk,  In  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. But  because  Chernobyl  has  a  certain 
cachet,  its  victims  get  more  aid  than  some 
others.  And  the  hard-currency  donations 
from  Westerners  have  aroused  envy. 

The  Parliaments  in  Minsk  and  Kiev  have 
passed  their  own  laws  concerning  the  govern- 
ment's obligations  to  the  Chernobyl  victims. 
Although  Moscow  had  established  a  lifetime 
"safe"  limit  of  absorbed  radiation  In  a  per- 
son's lifetime,  the  Minsk  and  Kiev  legisla- 
tures have  established  that  a  person  has  the 
right  to  compensation  after  being  exposed  to 
just  one-flfth  of  that  amount  in  his  or  her 


lifetime.  The  cost  of  this  will  come  to  an  es- 
timated 3  billion  rubles  annually  for  the 
Ukraine,  3.7  billion  rubles  annually  for  Byel- 
orussia, money  they  hope  to  get  trom  Mos- 
cow. Shcherbak  says  calculations  indicate 
that  before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  total 
cost  of  Chernobyl  will  reach  2S0  billion  ru- 
bles—the equivalent  of  about  half  of  current 
annual  expenditures  for  the  entire  nation. 
Among  other  problems,  the  concrete  and 
steel  sarcophagus  that  was  to  entomb  the  re- 
actor for  eternity  is  already  showing  exten- 
sive wear.  In  February,  the  plant's  current 
director  confirmed  that  a  new  sarcophagus 
must  be  constructed. 

While  the  Government  struggles  to  define 
what  is  "safe"  and  how  to  make  people  safe, 
some  pay  no  heed.  "I  was  bom  here,"  said 
Tatyana  Leonenka,  who  came  back  to  her 
home  in  Krasnaya  Gora  two  years  ago.  "I 
lived  here  during  the  war.  I  lived  here  till 
they  resettled  me.  I  was  not  happy  there." 

"I've  been  back  two  years,"  said  her  neigh- 
bor, 74-year-old  Vasily  Osipenko.  "I'm 
healthier  here  than  I  was  where  they  evacu- 
ated us.  There's  no  danger  here.  I  drink,  I  eat 
my  bread,  I  keep  a  cow,  I  drink  her  milk,  I 
have  pigs." 

Between  the  extremes — those  who  fear  ev- 
erything and  those  who  fear  nothing— people 
wait.  The  5,000  people  of  Narodichi,  50  miles 
west  of  the  reactor,  are  still  slowly  being 
moved  out.  They  only  recently  found  out 
that  radioactivity  levels  on  their  streets 
ranged  from  15  curies  to  more  than  40  curies 
per  square  kilometer. 

The  village  of  Nozdrlshche  Is  already 
empty.  On  the  outskirts,  authorities  have 
built  a  barbed-wire  fence.  It  curves  between 
an  apple  orchard  and  a  hayfleld.  A  sign  at 
the  gate  warns,  "Danger— Radioactive 
Zone." 

The  fence  offers  a  pretense  of  demarcation. 
The  apples  on  one  side  are  bad,  the  hay  on 
the  other  is  good.  But  the  fence  is  rusted,  the 
lock  broken.  The  gate  hangs  open.  Through 
It,  headed  toward  the  distant  reactor,  a 
stream  of  footprints  Is  etched  in  wet  and 
muddy  snow. 

Now,  In  the  confusion  of  a  decentralized 
Soviet  Union,  the  old  Illusions  spawned  by 
the  Government  are  disappearing,  but  home- 
made myths  arise  In  their  stead.  Even  if  the 
truth  is  eventually  known,  there  Is  little 
hope  it  win  overtake  the  stories.  In  a  coun- 
try of  storytellers.  Chernobyl  has  become  ev- 
eryone's story. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.231th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  In  Leb- 
anon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PERRY  HUBBARD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Alabamlan,  a  truly  great  lawyer,  and 
an  extraoixiinary  law  professor.  Perry 
Hubbard  of  Tuscaloosa,  AL,  who  re- 
cently passed  away. 

Perry  Hubbard  was  born  In  Tarrant, 
AL  in  1921.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree In  commerce  and  business  admin- 
istration, he  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Law  whei'e  his 
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A  TRIBUTE  •;  O  CPL.  FREDDIE 
STDWERS 

Mr.  THURMOlfD-  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  Itribute  to  a  true  hero. 
the  late  Cpl.  Freildle  Stowers  of  South 
Carolina.  Corporil  Stowers  was  post- 
humously awardc  d  the  Medal  of  Honor 
yesterday  in  a  moving  White  House 
ceremony  which  \  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend. 

Yesterday's  cei^mony  made  Corporal 
Stowers   the   oil  y   black   ever   to   be 


awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  service 
in  World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  Cor- 
poral Stowers  was  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  73  years  ago,  and  the  medal  was 
awarded  for  "conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  is 
proud  of  the  contribution  of  Cpl. 
Freddie  Stowers.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  courage,  determination, 
and  fighting  spirit,  and  he  richly  de- 
served this  distinguished  award. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Corporal  Stowers'  family,  es- 
pecially his  two  lovely  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Bowen  of  Greenville,  SC,  and 
Mrs.  Georgianna  Palmer  of  Richmond, 
CA,  on  this  great  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Greenville  News  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenville  (SC)  News,  Apr.  25, 
1991] 

Bush  Pays  Tribute  to  Black  Soldier  Who 
Led  Charge 

(By  Jim  DuPlessls) 

Washington.— President  Bush  presented 
the  Medal  of  Honor  Wednesday  to  the  late 
Cpl.  Freddie  Stowers  of  Sandy  Springs,  the 
first  black  soldier  from  World  War  I  to  re- 
ceive the  nation's  highest  award  for  valor  In 
combat. 

Stowers'  two  surviving  sisters.  Mary 
Bowen  of  Greenville  and  Georgianna  Palmer 
of  Richmond,  Calif.,  received  the  award  for 
Stowers  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House. 

Stowers  earned  the  citation  Sept.  28.  1918 
when  he  led  a  squad  that  destroyed  a  German 
machine  gun  position  during  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  campaign  In  France,  according  to  the 
Army.  Although  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
Stowers  led  his  squad  on  toward  another  en- 
trenched machine  gun,  which  they  took  after 
Stowers  fell. 

"On  that  September  day,  Freddie  Stowers 
was  alone,  far  from  family  and  home,"  Bush 
said.  "He  had  to  be  scared,  his  friends  died  at 
his  side,  but  he  vanquished  his  fear  and 
fought,  not  for  glory,  but  for  a  cause  larger 
than  himself,  the  cause  of  liberty." 

More  than  20  of  Stowers'  relatives  attended 
the  ceremony  from  across  the  nation  and 
one,  Staff  Sgt.  Douglas  Warren  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard,  was  flown  In  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mrs.  Palmer  were  seated 
on  either  side  of  First  lady  Barbara  Bush. 
Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle,  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Rep.  Liz  Patterson 
also  attended. 

Before  Stowers'  award,  no  black  soldier  In 
either  World  War  I  or  World  War  n  had  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor.  Complaints  from 
members  of  Congress,  who  said  the  lack  of 
awards  was  due  to  racism  during  World  War 
I,  led  the  Army  In  1988  to  begin  researching 
the  records  of  black  soldiers.  Army  officials 
said. 

Although  the  Investigation  of  World  War  I 
records  Is  complete.  World  War  II  records  are 


still  under  study.  Army  Undersecretary  John 
Shannon  said. 

"History  has  a  way  of  correcting  itself,"  he 
said. 

Stowers  was  born  about  1897  in  the  Ander- 
son County  community  of  Sandy  Springs, 
the  fourth  child  of  Wiley  and  Annie  Stowers, 
according  to  the  1910  census.  By  1910.  his 
mother  had  borne  12  chldren,  but  three  had 
died. 

John  W.  Stowers.  a  nephew  of  Freddie 
Stowers  living  In  Anderson,  said  the  little  he 
knows  about  the  family  came  from  his  fa- 
ther, John,  who  was  about  three  years 
younger  than  Freddie.  He  recalled  being  told 
the  family  worked  on  large  farms  outside 
Anderson  and  that  an  uncle  died  In  World 
War  I. 

Stowers,  63,  who  served  in  the  Army  Engi- 
neers during  the  Korean  War,  said  he  found 
It  Incredible  that  the  exploits  of  an  uncle  he 
never  knew  had  been  "raised  up." 

"It's  a  great  thing,"  he  said.  "He  died  for 
our  country." 

Stowers  joined  the  Army  Oct.  4,  1917  in 
WllUamston.  leaving  behind  his  wife.  Pearl, 
and  daughter,  Minnie  Lee,  In  Sandy  Springs. 
He  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  few  black  regi- 
ments that  was  given  a  combat  role  In  the 
war,  the  37l8t  Infantry. 

Although  400,000  of  the  4.35  million  Ameri- 
cans In  the  military  during  the  war  were 
black,  only  about  40,000  blacks  served  In  the 
Infantry,  said  an  Army  spokesman,  Lt.  Col. 
Jack  Home. 

There  were  78  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  for 
World  War  I  by  October  1920,  six  of  them  to 
South  Carolina  soldiers,  according  to  the 
History  of  South  Carolina  edited  by  Yates 
Snowden  and  published  that  same  year. 

In  addition,  89  South  Carolinians  had  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  in- 
cluding six  members  of  the  371st. 

Private  Burton  Holmes  of  Company  C  died 
earning  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  on  Hill 
188  on  Sept.  28,  the  same  day  Stowers  died, 
according  to  Snowden's  research.  He  had 
something  else  In  common  with  Stowers:  He 
was  from  Pendleton,  a  town  near  Sandy 
Springs. 

Besides  Stowers,  three  other  black  soldiers 
In  World  War  I  were  recommended  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  The  other  three  were  in- 
stead given  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
according  to  Army  research. 

Home,  the  Army  spokesman,  said  the  re- 
search that  led  to  Stowers  medal  did  not 
show  any  uneven  treatment  of  blacks  in  the 
awarding  of  medals  of  valor.  Instead,  he  said. 
It  was  racism  that  kept  most  blacks  serving 
In  menial  non-combat  roles. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1991] 

At  Last,  a  Black  Badge  Of  Courage 

(By  Donnle  Radcllffe) 

The  family  of  Cpl.  Freddie  Stowers  never 

knew  he  was  a  hero.  Yesterday,  President 

Bush  made  Stowers  a  one-of-a-kind  hero:  the 

only  black  soldier  ever  to  receive  the  Medal 

of  Honor  In  either  World  War  I  or  World  War 

n. 

The  recognition  was  73  years  late  because 
of  what  the  Army  now  concedes  was  "a  mis- 
take." For  the  long-dead  soldier's  relatives, 
the  honor  was  better  late  than  never. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Stowers's  sister, 
Georgriana  Palmer,  88,  of  Richmond,  Calif 
She  and  her  sister,  Mary  Bowens,  77,  of 
Greenville,  S.C..  received  their  brother's 
posthumous  medal  "for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  trom 
President  Bush  at  the  White  House. 
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"He  had  to  be  scared;  his  friends  died  at  his 
side.  But  he  vanquished  his  fear  and  fought 
not  for  glory,  but  for  a  cause  larger  than 
himself— the  cause  of  liberty,"  said  Bush,  de- 
scribing the  21-year-old  Sandy  Springs,  S.C.. 
soldier's  bravery  during  an  attack  in  the 
Champagne  Meme  region  west  of  Paris. 

"Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  sol- 
dier, our  thoughts  continue  to  be  with  the 
men  and  women  of  all  our  wars  who  val- 
iantly carried  the  banner  of  (i-eedom  into 
battle,"  Bush  continued.  "They,  too,  know 
America  would  not  be  the  land  of  the  free  if 
it  were  not  also  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  last  day  of  Stowers's  life  was  Sept.  28, 
1918,  when  he  led  a  squad  from  Company  C 
from  the  new  all-black  37l8t  Infantry  Regi- 
ment against  the  Germans. 

"Only  a  few  minutes  after  the  fighting 
began,  the  enemy  stopped  firing  and  enemy 
troops  climbed  out  of  their  trenches  onto  the 
parapets  of  the  trench,  held  up  their  arms 
and  seemed  to  surrender."  Bush  told  an  audi- 
ence in  the  Blast  Room  that  also  Included 
Stowers's  great-great^nephew.  Staff  Sgt. 
Douglas  Warren  of  the  101st  Airborne,  flown 
from  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  occasion. 

As  Bush  recounted  that  day,  "The  relieved 
American  forces  held  their  fire,  stepped  out 
into  the  open.  As  our  troops  moved  forward, 
the  enemy  jumped  back  into  their  trenches 
and  sprayed  our  men  with  a  vicious  stream 
of  machine  gun  and  mortar  fire.  The  assault 
annihilated  well  over  50  percent  of  Company 
C.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  bloody  chaos. 
Corporal  Stowers  took  charge  and  bravely 
led  his  men  forward,  destroying  their  foes." 

Although  mortally  wounded  during  the  at- 
tack, Stowers  continued  to  advance,  urging 
his  men  forward  with  him  until  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  American 
Cemetery  In  France  and  later,  according  to 
the  Army,  was  recommended  for  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  which  his  command- 
ing officer  subsequently  upgraded  to  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Although  127  Medals  of  Honor  were  award- 
ed to  other  U.S.  servicemen  during  World 
War  1,  nothing  ever  came  of  Stowers's  nomi- 
nation. His  family.  Including  his  wife  and 
daughter  who  are  now  dead,  never  were  told 
of  his  heroic  deeds. 

"Somehow  the  recommendation  got  mis- 
placed," Undersecretary  of  the  Army  John 
Shannon  said  yesterday,  denjring  that  the 
recommendation  may  have  been  "misplaced" 
because  Stowers  was  black. 

But  Bush  told  the  crowd  yesterday  that  in 
1967  then-Rep.  Joe  Dioguaxdl  and  the  late 
Rep.  Mickey  Leland  discovered  the  Stowers 
case  while  conducting  other  research.  "And 
the  Army  took  up  the  case,"  he  added. 

Bush  said  that  last  November  the  secretar- 
ies of  the  Army  and  Defense  recommended 
that  Cpl.  Stowers  receive  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  "and  I  accepted  their  recommenda- 
tion enthusiastically." 

But  according  to  published  reports  in  1988, 
there  has  been  criticism  by  an  Albany,  N.Y. 
historian,  Leroy  Ramsey,  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary had  neglected  to  award  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  any  of  the  1.5  million  black  soldiers 
serving  in  the  two  world  wars.  Then-Defense 
Secretary  Frank  Carlucci  ordered  a  review, 
acknowledging  the  possibility  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Yesterday.  Shannon,  a  retired  Army  colo- 
nel who  described  himself  as  "a  soldier  who's 
black— 23  years  a  soldier,"  said  he  did  not 
suspect  any  such  racial  "monkey  business." 
He  said  the  Army  has  contracted  outside 
help  to  search  its  archives  "to  determine 
whether  mistakes  were  made.  We  found  one 
in  Freddie's  case,  and  we'll  continue  to 
search  to  see  if  we  And  others." 


Shannon,  who  served  in  Vietnam,  said  that 
while  he  "personally  wondered"  why  no 
blacks  had  been  medal  recipients  in  either 
World  War  I  or  II,  "being  a  soldier,  I  could 
understand  how  that  could  happen.  .  .  .  His- 
tory has  a  way  of  correcting  itself,  particu- 
larly with  Mother  Army." 

Georgiana  Palmer  said  she  was  14  years  old 
when  her  brother,  one  of  six  children,  en- 
listed in  the  Army  In  October  1917  and  six 
months  later  was  sent  to  France.  Like  others 
in  his  family,  he  worked  on  a  farm  growing 
cotton  and  "anything  that  could  be  raised," 
she  told  reporters  after  the  ceremony. 

"He  was  a  nice  boy."  she  said.  "He  never 
gave  his  father  any  trouble." 

Shannon  said  he  flew  to  Richmond  and 
Greenville  to  personally  interview  Stowers's 
sisters  to  determine  whether  the  soldier  had 
ever  received  another  award  in  recognition 
of  his  battlefield  gallantry.  Had  that  been 
the  case,  Stowers  would  have  been  ineligible 
for  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Both  women  shared  the  stage  with  Bush 
and  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush,  looking  out 
over  an  audience  that  Included  Stowers's  rel- 
atives, military  brass  and  several 
redjacketed  members  of  the  Tuskegee  Air- 
men of  World  War  n. 

"Oh,  I  felt  so  happy,"  Georgiana  Palmer 
said  later.  "I  didn't  think  that  would  ever 
happen  to  me." 

James  Bryson,  65.  of  RockviUe,  one  of  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen,  said  that  while  the  post- 
humous medal  to  Stowers  "acknowledges  the 
error,"  nothing  will  ever  "rectify"  the 
Army's  mistake. 

"It's  hard  for  me  to  imagine  that  there 
were  no  black  men  in  World  War  II  that 
didn't  deserve  the  Medal  of  Honor,"  Bryson 
said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
PAT  HARRIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  South 
Carolina  Representative  Pat  Harris, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day. Representative  Harris  is  a  man  of 
intellect,  honor,  and  dedication,  and  he 
has  served  South  Carolina  well  and 
proudly. 

During  his  22  years  in  the  General 
Assembly,  Pat  Harris  has  earned  quite 
a  reputation.  First  and  foremost,  he  is 
known  as  a  fine  legrislator  and  a  man  of 
great  ability.  He  has  represented  his 
district  with  both  skill  and  determina- 
tion, and  he  is  universally  respected  for 
his  accomplishments. 

He  is  also  widely  known  as  a  man  of 
great  compassion.  Pat  always  has  time 
to  give  advice  to  a  friend  or  to  help  out 
a  constituent  in  trouble,  and  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  regard  him  as  one 
of  the  kindest  men  they  know. 

However,  one  of  Representative  Har- 
ris' most  endearing  qualities  is  an  irre- 
pressible sense  of  humor.  He  can  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  to  liven  the  mo- 
ment with  a  joke  or  story  from  his  vast 
repertoire,  and  it  is  this  ability  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
legislators  in  our  State  capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Representative 
Harris  well  as  he  enters  his  8Ist  year.  I 
am  conildent  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  constituents  with  the  energy 


and  imagination  which  characterize  all 
his  endeavors,  and  I  look  forward  to 
our  continuing  friendship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  editorial  from  the  Ander- 
son Independent  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Anderson  (SO  Independent,  Apr. 

19.  1991] 

Happy  Birthday,  Mr.  Pat 

Anderson  legislator  Pat  Harris  is  80  years 
young  today.  We'd  like  to  add  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  he  has  already  received. 

It's  not  everyone  who  gets  a  day  pro- 
claimed in  his  honor  by  the  governor,  but 
then  there  aren't  many  Pat  Harrises  out 
there. 

Mr.  Pat,  as  he's  known  statewide,  has 
served  Anderson  County  well  and  faithfully 
for  many  years.  He's  been  honest,  accessible 
and  effective,  a  combination  that's  hard  to 
beat.  We're  proud  to  know  he  is  representing 
this  county  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Happy  Birthday,  Mr.  Pat,  and  we  hope  you 
will  have  many  more. 

[From  the  Anderson  (SC)  Independent,  Apr. 

20.  1991] 

400  Wish  Harris  Happy  Birthday 
(By  Scott  Wyman) 

Clemson.— Some  remembered  his  humor- 
ous side,  when  he  tried  to  outlaw  toad  lick- 
ing. 

Others  recalled  his  humaneness,  bis  con- 
cern for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  aged. 

More  than  4(X)  people,  from  the  state's  top 
dignitaries  to  city  employees,  gathered 
Thursday  night  at  Clemson's  Ramada  Inn 
mainly  to  honor  the  man— Rep.  Pat  Harris- 
on his  80th  birthday. 

The  soft-spoken  Anderson  legislator  has 
collected  many  friends  in  his  22  years  In  the 
General  Assembly,  building  tremendous  po- 
litical clout.  Few  who  gathered  at  Clemson 
were  even  in  office  when  his  career  in  public 
service  began. 

Gov.  Carroll  Campbell  began  honors  at  the 
birthday  party  by  presenting  Rep.  Harris 
with  the  state's  highest  award,  the  Order  of 
the  Palmetto.  Earlier  this  week  the  governor 
declared  today  Pat  Harris  day. 

"I've  known  Pat  Harris  for  20  years,  and  he 
Is  one  of  the  most  responsible  men  In  state 
government  I've  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing," Gov.  Campbell  said.  "He  Is  a  caring  in- 
dividual and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  peo- 
ple. I'm  just  glad  I  could  say  thank  you." 

The  governor  was  joined  by  most  of  the 
state's  constitutional  officers,  many  current 
and  former  legislators  and  county  and  city 
officials  In  recognizing  Rep.  Harris.  U.S. 
Sens.  Strom  Thurmond  and  Fritz  HoUings 
bad  planned  to  attend,  but  were  kept  In 
Washington,  D.C.  by  a  lengthy  legislative 
session. 

In  their  tributes  to  him,  his  friends  honed 
in  on  Rep.  Harris'  characteristic  wit. 

They  recalled  how  he  tells  people  he  Is  too 
old  to  buy  green  bananas  because  he  doesn't 
have  time  to  let  them  ripen.  They  remem- 
bered him  twisting  with  a  belly  dancer  at  a 
fundraiser  last  year. 

"Rep.  Pat  Harris  has  slept  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1969,"  said  Rep.  Mar- 
ion Camell,  of  Ware  Shoals,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  serve  longer  than  Rep. 
Harris.  "Pat  Is  number  two  in  senility  in  the 
House.  I  mean  seniority." 
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TRIBUTE  TC  t  THOMAS  BOBO 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Hr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Dr.  Thomas  Bobo 
for  the  outstandlQg  recognition  he  re- 
]  )r.  Bobo  serves  as  the 
)f  the  Montgomery 
County  school  syi  item  and  was  recently 
selected  by  the  Alabama  PTA  as  Ala- 
bama's outstan^ng  school  super- 
intendent. 

I  have  been  wdrking  with  Dr.  Bobo 
ttom  here  in  Wsshington  for  over  12 
years  and  know  Idm  to  be  a  conscien- 
tious and  hard-wjrklng  individual.  He 
has  worked  well  with  the  entire  Ala- 
bama delegation  ind  has  been  very  ef- 
fective In  securi  ig  Federal  funds  for 
the  Montgomery  County  school  sys- 
tem. He  is  very  persuasive  and  has  the 
strength  of  his  cqnvictions  to  back  his 
efforts. 

Thomas  Bobo  has  worked  in  the 
Montgomery  Couity  school  system  for 
33  years  and  was  named  superintendent 
in  1986.  He  has  t<  stifled  before  several 
congressional  coiimlttees  as  an  advo- 
cate for  Federal  f  jnds  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  He  has 
sffective  in  working 
with  chapters  1  snd  2  of  the  EMuction 
Consolidation  Act  and  in  protecting 
Program  in  the  Agri- 
culture Conimltt«e.  Over  the  years.  Dr. 
Bobo  has  been  on  s  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates for  inert  ased  impact  aid  for 
affected  by  the  pres- 
bases  and  other  Gov- 
ernment installations. 

Thomas  Bobo  b«  lleves  strongly  in  the 
important  role  wl  Ich  the  PTA  can  play 
in  each  school.  H;  has  given  parents  a 
yoice  in  almost  iJl  levels  of  planning 
for  the  school  sirstem  and  gave  the 
Montgomery  Coupty  PTA  Council  an 
office  for  the  flrstj  time  in  68  years. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Bobo  is  very 
deserving  of  the  FTA's  selection  of  him 
as  Alabama's  outitandlng  superintend- 
ent. He  is  a  hard' working  and  devoted 
individual  who  hsnestly  has  the  best 
interests  of  the  ohlldren  in  mind  with 
all  his  actions.  Tile  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty school  system  s  fortunate  to  have  a 
leader  of  his  callt  er  and  I  join  them  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
,    ALABAMA  GYMNASTICS  TEAMS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  University 
of  Alabama  women's  gymnastics  team 
which  recently  won  the  NCAA  Women's 
Gymnastics  Championship.  The  Crim- 
son Tide  won  the  title  in  front  of  a 
home  crowd  at  Coleman  Coliseum  in 
Tuscaloosa,  AL. 

This  year  is  the  second  time  In  4 
yejirs  that  the  Alabama  women's  gym- 
nastics team  has  won  the  national 
championship  with  the  first  title  com- 
ing in  1988.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
team  can  be  attributed  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  gymnasts  and  the  talent 
and  dedication  of  their  coach,  Sarah 
Patterson.  She  has  coached  the  team 
for  13  years  and  has  taken  the  Crimson 
Tide  to  the  final  meet  in  9  years  of  the 
last  10  years.  The  team  has  placed 
sixth  or  better  in  each  of  those  years 
and  fourth  or  better  in  each  year  since 
1985.  She  has  truly  established  a  dy- 
nasty in  the  world  of  collegiate  gym- 
nastics. Her  coaching  abilities  were 
recognized  when  she  was  recently  cho- 
sen as  the  coach  of  the  year  for  1991. 
Mrs.  Patterson  also  received  the  award 
in  1988. 

Although  Alabama  finished  a  close 
second  to  Georgia  in  the  Southeastern 
Conference  Championships,  they  won 
each  of  their  meets  in  the  regular  sea- 
son. A  grreat  testament  to  the  talent 
assembled  on  this  team  is  the  fact  that 
7  of  the  team  members  won  12  all- 
American  awards  in  the  champion- 
ships. The  gymnasts  and  the  events  in 
which  they  won  ail-American  honors 
are  as  follows:  Gina  Basile — balance 
beam;  Dana  Dobransky — balance  beam, 
floor  exercise;  Dee  Dee  Foster — all- 
around,  vault,  uneven  bars,  balance 
beam,  floor  exercise;  Katherine 
Kelleher— vault;  Kim  Masters— vault; 
Shea  McFall— vault;  Kara  Stilp— floor 
exercise.  In  addition,  Kim  Masters  fin- 
ished eighth  and  Dee  Dee  Foster  fin- 
ished second  overall. 

In  addition  to  their  athletic  accom- 
plishments, the  University  of  Alabama 
women's  gymnastics  team  placed  Dana 
Dobransky,  Kathrine  Kelleher,  Shea 
McFall,  and  Tina  Rlnker  on  the  South- 
eastern Conference  academic  honor 
roll. 

As  an  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  U.S.  Senator  for  the 
State,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
women's  gynmastics  team  and  of  Sarah 
Patterson.  They  bring  great  credit  to 
the  university,  to  the  State,  and  to 
themselves.  Congratulations. 


FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  CHERNOBYL 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  the  world  awoke  to  one  of  the 
worst  environmental  horrors  we  have 
ever  experienced,  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent. 

Unfortunately  even  today  we  still  do 
not  know  how  bad  that  accident  was. 


In  fact,  the  collection  of  data  on  envi- 
ronmental contamination  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  very  sketchy,  and  that 
data  has  not  been  released  even  to 
local  scientists. 

One  of  the  enduring  tragedies  of  this 
accident  is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
bad  the  contamination  Is,  what  its  dis- 
tribution is,  and  what  effect  it  is  hav- 
ing on  our  ecosystem. 

The  Chernobyl  accident  was  one  of 
the  events  that  shook  us  into  realizing 
how  fragile  our  environment  Is.  The  en- 
tire world  watched  and  worked  to  fight 
this  horrible  accident. 

But  we  need  to  do  more.  I  have  been 
working  with  a  number  of  environ- 
mentalists and  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  this  environ- 
mental catastrophe. 

While  the  radioactive  contamination 
caused  by  Chernobyl  is  but  one  exam- 
ple of  the  many  environmental  prob- 
lems demanding  the  Soviet  Union's — 
and  the  world's— attention,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  this  tragedy  merits  spe- 
cial commemoration.  Although  the  tre- 
mendous scale  of  the  disaster  is  now 
becoming  clear,  5  years  after  the  acci- 
dent the  full  extent  of  the  con- 
sequences have  still  not  been  deter- 
mined, and  much  infonnation  remains 
undisclosed. 

After  operators  at  the  Chernobyl  nu- 
clear powerplant  performed  their  dead- 
ly experiment  on  April  26,  1986,  radio- 
active debris  wsis  spewed  across  the 
countryside  and  into  a  wide  area  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  At  least 
31  people  were  killed  and  hundreds  in- 
jured as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  accident,  and  medical  experts  pre- 
dict tens  of  thousands  more  will  die 
prematurely  ftom  cancer  caused  by  the 
radiation.  Seventy  percent  of  the  fall- 
out on  Soviet  territory  landed  on  Byel- 
orussia, and  according  to  scientists, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  arable  land 
in  that  republic  is  contaminated  by  ex- 
cessive radioactivity. 

Immediately  after  the  accident,  the 
actual  figures  of  external  radiation  and 
environmental  contamination  were  not 
published.  Moreover,  as  Zhores 
Medvedev  points  out,  "members  of  the 
public — even  research  laboratories 
which  were  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  postaccident  decontamination 
measures — were  forbidden  to  use  radi- 
ation monitoring  equipment."  While 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  from  con- 
taminated areas  has  been  officially  for- 
bidden, because  of  food  shortages,  vio- 
lations of  the  rules  are  increasingly 
common.  Increases  in  the  rates  of 
many  kinds  of  radiation-related  ill- 
nesses are  also  being  reported. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  public 
anxiety  about  contamination  of  food, 
drinking  water,  and  arable  land  is  tre- 
mendously high,  and  that  government 
assertions  of  safety  do  little  to  quell 
the  mistrust.  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  today  to  an  initiative  that 
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win  do  much  to  help  the  people  of 
Byelorussia,  both  in  terms  of  public 
health  and  public  anxiety. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil [NRDC]  is  cooperating  with  several 
erroups  in  the  United  States  and  Byelo- 
russia to  help  citizens  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  Hand-held  radi- 
ation detectors,  produced  by  an  enter- 
prise in  Minsk,  are  being  distributed 
among  secondary  school  science  teach- 
ers in  the  most  contaminated  areas. 
The  teachers  will  take  part  in  a  5-day 
training  course — not  only  to  learn  how 
to  use  the  instruments,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, how  to  translate  the  meas- 
urements into  health  risks.  For  the 
first  time,  a  wide  network  of  people 
will  have  access  to  a  reliable,  non- 
government means  of  assessing  the 
safety  of  their  food  and  land.  The  first 
course  is  scheduled  for  May  13-17. 

The  NRDC  project  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral fine  projects  through  which  inter- 
ested U.S.  citizens  can  aid  victims  of 
the  Chernobyl  disaster.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  this  and  other  opportuni- 
ties to  help,  call  or  write  NRDC. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—NOMINATIONS TO  THE 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  if  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  nominations  to  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  excepting  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  be  referred  during 
the  102d  Congress  in  each  case  to  the 
committee  having  substantive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  department,  agency,  or 
entity,  and  if  and  when  reported  in 
each  case,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  not  to  exceed 
20  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATING  MAY  1991  AS  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BOND  MONTH 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  May  1991  as  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond  Month,  introduced  earlier 
today  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,    Mr.    HOLLDJOS,    Mr.    NUNN,    Mr. 

Sanford,  Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Thurmond,   Mr.   Mack, 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  DxmENBEROER,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  BxmNS,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135)  designat- 
ing: May  1991  as  "United  States  Savlnps  Bond 
Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designating 
May  1991  as  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Month. 

On  April  30,  1941,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  asked  this  Nation  to  enter 
"one  great  partnership  for  America" 
and  buy  Defense  Bonds  to  help  finance 
our  Nation's  defense  efforts.  After  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  n, 
these  bonds  became  known  as  war 
bonds  and  subsequently  savings  bonds. 

May  1,  1991  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  savings  bond.  Savings 
bonds  are  the  most  widely  used  savings 
vehicle  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
program's  inception,  more  than  $300 
billion  have  been  invested  in  savings 
bonds,  and  their  popularity  continues 
to  grow.  Last  year  alone,  Americans 
purchased  in  excess  of  $7  billion,  saving 
the  Treasury  more  than  $500  million  in 
debt  costs. 

Since  December  31,  1989,  savings 
bonds  have  had  a  new  feature.  For  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  savings 
bonds  are  tax-free  if  used  to  pay  tui- 
tion fees  at  educational  institutions. 
Thus  savings  bonds  will  help  millions 
of  Americans  finance  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  savings  bonds  helped 
this  country  fight  World  War  n.  Today 
this  program  allows  Americans  to  in- 
vest in  their  futures  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  support  the  efforts 
of  my  colleague  from  Florida  in  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  as  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Month. 

The  rate  of  private  savings  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  lag  behind 
several  of  the  world's  other  economic 
powers.  I  believe  that  a  high  rate  of 
savings  is  the  key  to  maintaining  a 
sound  economy. 

Fifty  years  ago,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  asked  Americans  to  buy  de- 
fense bonds  to  help  finance  the  Second 
World  War.  The  descendants  of  those 
bonds  became  U.S.  saving  bonds,  and 
today  they  continue  to  be  the  most 
widely  used  savings  vehicle  in  the  Na- 
tion. Last  year  alone,  Americans  in- 
vested more  than  $7  billion  in  these 
bonds  and,  as  a  result,  saved  the  Treas- 
ury—and, therefore,  the  taxpayers- 
more  than  $500  million  in  debt  costs. 

May  1,  1991,  will  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  savings  bond.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  supports  efforts  to  commemo- 
rate that  event  by  designating  May  as 


U.S.   Savings  Bond  Month,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  May 
1,  1991,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  savings  bond.  I  am  rising 
today  to  recognize  the  impact  that  sav- 
ings bonds  have  had  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation,  the  incentives 
they  have  created  for  Americans  to 
save,  and  the  mutual  trust — between 
America  and  Americans— that  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  signifies. 

Since  our  Nation's  founding,  the  sale 
of  U.S.  securities  has  been  utilized  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  a  unified  na- 
tion. In  1776,  private  citizens  purchased 
$27  million  in  Government  bonds  in 
order  to  finance  the  Revolution.  These 
bonds  were  purchased  on  faith — faith  in 
freedom — without  any  assurance  that 
the  notes  would  have  future  value. 

This  faith  was  justified.  For  200  years 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  resolve  to 
back  Government  securities  has  not 
been  compromised.  Each  obligation  has 
been  paid  off  in  full  and  on  time. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  has 
grown  into  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  world.  As  a  nation,  we  have  pooled 
our  resources  and  beliefs.  U.S.  savings 
bonds  have  been  a  tool  well  utilized  to 
promote  the  collective  interests  of  the 
people.  Just  as  importantly,  however, 
savings  bonds  have  offered  a  simple,  no 
risk,  incentive  to  save. 

There  is  a  direct  link  between  the 
savings  rate  of  a  nation  and  the  growth 
of  the  economy.  Investment  in  long- 
term  growth  and  confidence  in  the 
long-term  stability  of  a  nation  is  a  nec- 
essary component  to  that  nation's  suc- 
cess. 

The  virtue  of  thrift,  an  integral  as- 
pect of  the  U.S.  savings  bond  program, 
is  a  part  of  the  wisdom  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  imparted  to  America  early  in 
its  national  existence.  By  setting  aside 
a  portion  of  annual  output,  the  United 
States  acquired  the  means  to  push 
back  the  frontier,  settle  the  vast 
central  part  of  the  country,  forge  the 
instruments  of  production  that  enabled 
the  Nation  to  attain  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  known  in  the  world, 
and  to  protect  its  national  interests  far 
beyond  its  borders. 

In  the  middle  1930's,  following  the 
great  depression,  American's  incen- 
tives to  save,  as  well  as  their  con- 
fidence in  financial  institutions  were 
shaken.  The  introduction  of  the  sav- 
ings bond,  specifically  patterned  to  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  broad- 
ened the  base  of  the  public  debt  by  at- 
tracting the  funds  of  small  savers. 

The  first  U.S.  security,  the  "Series 
A,"  was  issued  in  1935.  It  was  available 
in  popular,  low-priced  denominations 
ranging  from  $25  to  $1,000.  Since  that 
time,  over  $300  billion  has  been  in- 
vested in  U.S.  savings  bonds  and  their 
popularity  continues  to  grow. 

U.S.  savings  bonds  have  financed  ex- 
citing national  projects— from  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the 
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Whereas  many  employers  participate  In 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan,  affording  employ- 
ees an  easy,  convenient  method  to  save,  cre- 
ating flnanclal  well-being  for  the  employees 
and  their  families; 

Whereas  United  States  Savings  Bonds  have 
proven  to  be  an  effective  debt-management 
tool,  reducing  debt  service  costs  by  approxi- 
mately $70  million  per  billion  dollars  sold,  or 
by  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  1990; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  recognize,  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  50th  anniversary,  the  ben- 
efits to  the  national  economy  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Savings  Bonds  Program  has  con- 
tributed, and  continues  to  contribute 
through  the  1991  United  States  Savings  Bond 
campaign:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  May 
1991.  is  designated  as  "United  States  Savings 
Bond  Month".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  United  States  Savings  Bond  Month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATING  MAY  1991  AND  MAY 
1992  AS  ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMER- 
ICAN HERITAGE  MONTH 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  173,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  May  1991  and  May 
1992  as  Asian/Pacific  American  Herit- 
age Month,  just  received  from  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  173)  to  des- 
ignate May  1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Pa- 
cific American  Heritage  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  K  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  173) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  LAND  IN 
MERCED  COUNTY,  CA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  72,  S.  545,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  additional  use  of  land  in  Merced 
County,  CA. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  545)  to  authorize  the  additional 
use  of  land  In  Merced  County.  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
Mr.  Bumpers  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
for  Mr.  Bumpers,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  89.  on  page  3.  line  6.  strike  "north- 
east", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "north- 
west". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  89)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  545 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    ADDfnONAL 
USE. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  county  of  Merced,  California  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "county")  is 
authorized  to  permit  use  of  the  land  de- 
scribed in  section  3  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "land")  for  the  purposes  of 
an  elementary  school,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  on  use  of  such  land  otherwise  aj)- 
pllcable  under  the  terms  of  conveyance  of 
such  land  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Except  as  specified  In  this  Act,  this^Act 
shall  not  increase  or  diminish  the  authority 
or  responsibility  of  the  county  with  respect 
to  the  land. 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  LAND  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

(a)  The  authority  of  the  county  under  this 
Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  authorization  of 
use  of  the  land  for  an  elementary  school 
serving  children  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  physical 
or  mental  disability,  or  sex,  operated  by  a 
nonsectarlan  organization  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  and  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California. 

(b)  If  the  county  permits  use  of  the  land  as 
an  elementary  school,  the  county  shall  in- 
clude information  concerning  such  use  in  the 
biennial  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior required  under  the  terms  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions and  covenants  under  which  the  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect,  as 
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provided  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  United 
States  conveyed  the  land  to  the  county. 

SEC  S.  LAND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  land  referred  to  In  section  1  Is  the 
south  15  acres  of  the  40  acres  located  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  20.  township  7  south,  range  13  east. 
Mount  Diablo  base  line  and  Meridian  of 
Merced  County,  California,  declared  to  be 
surplus  property  by  the  United  States  In  ac- 
tion 9-I>-Callf-1028  and  conveyed  to  the 
county  by  deed  recorded  In  volume  1941  at 
page  441  of  the  official  records  of  Merced 
County,  California. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  the  legislative  activities  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
Senate  Report  102-39,  to  reflect  the 
changes  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  Immediate  consideration,  en  bloc, 
of  Calendar  Nos.  70  and  71;  that  the 
committee  amendments,  where  appro- 
priate, be  agreed  to;  that  the  bills  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed; 
and  that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  consideration  of 
these  items  appear  individually  in  the 
Record  with  any  statements  appearing 
thereon  at  the  appropriate  place  as 
though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXPANSION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
SAGUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  292)  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  Expansion  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  t.  FmDDfGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FiSDiNGS.—The  Congress  finds  that  the 
area  generally  to  the  south  of  the  Rincon  unit 
of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument  contains— 

(1)  prime  Sonoran  desert  habitat  including  an 
exceptioruUly  rich  area  of  Saguaro  cactus  and 
palo  verde  uplands: 

(2)  an  outstanding  riparian  corridor  of  large 
Arizona  sycamores  and  cottonwoods; 

(3)  important  archaeological  and  cultural 
Htes:  and 


(4)  important  habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise, 
gila  monster,  javelina,  and  other  species  of  rep- 
tiles, mammals,  and  birds. 

(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  approximately  3,540 
acres  to  the  Rincon  unit  of  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  in  order  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  interpret  the  monument's  resources,  und  to 
provide  for  the  education  and  benefit  of  the 
public. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term- 

(1)  "expansion  area"  means  the  approxi- 
mately 3,540  acres  to  be  added  to  the  monument 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  "monument"  means  the  Sagimro  National 
Monument;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SEC.  4.  EXPANSION  OF  MONUMENT  BOUNDARIES. 

(a)(1)  In  General.— The  monument  bound- 
aries are  hereby  revised  to  include  the  approxi- 
mately 3,540  acres  of  lands  and  interests  in  land 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Saguaro  National  Monument  Enhanced 
Boundary",  numbered  151/91,001-D,  and  dated 
September  1990. 

(2)  The  map  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  loithin  the  monument  boundary  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  except  that  lands  or  interests  there- 
in owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation  or  exchange. 

(c)  ADMINISTRATION.— Lands  and  interests  in 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  monument  and  stiall  be 
subject  to  all  laws  applicable  to  the  monument. 

(d)  Admendment  TO  General  Management 
Plan. — Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
amend  the  monument's  general  management 
plan  with  respect  to  the  use  and  management  of 
the  expansion  area. 

SEC.  ^.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  Senate  considering  S.  292,  a  bill 
to  expand  the  boundaries  of  Saguaro 
National  Monument,  I  want  to,  in  the 
interest  of  full  disclosure,  make  the 
body  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  belong  to 
a  partnership  that  owns  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment. Therefore,  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  any  aspect  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  in  order  to 
avoid  any  potential  misperceptions  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  on  my  part.  Accord- 
ingly, I  will  abstain  on  any  vote  on  the 
consideration  of  S.  292.  If  there  is  a 
nonrecorded  vote,  I  request  that  the 
record  reflect  that  I  abstained  from 
voting  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  filed  the  report  to 
accompany  S.  292.  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  Expansion  Act  of 
1991. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  filed,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  had  not 
submitted  its  budget  estimate  regard- 


ing this  measure.  The  committee  has 
since  received  this  communication 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  BuooErr  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  April  24, 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  292,  The 
Saguaro  National  Monument  Expansion  Act 
of  1991,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  April  18,  1991.  Assuming  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  sums,  we  estimate  that  the 
federal  government  would  spend  S16  million 
to  S21  million  to  implement  the  bill  during 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  An  additional 
S200.000  to  $300,000  annually  would  be  needed 
In  subsequent  years  for  operating  expenses, 
including  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  bill 
would  not  affect  direct  spending  or  receipts, 
and  therefore  would  not  affect  pay-as-you-go 
scoring  under  section  252  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990. 

S.  292  would  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  to  incorporate 
an  additional  3,500  acres  in  Arizona.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  National  Park  Service 
(NPS)  to  acquire  the  added  property  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  exchange,  except  that 
publicly  owned  property  could  be  acquired 
only  by  donation  or  exchange.  Section  5 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  what- 
ever sums  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
bill's  purposes. 

While  no  formal  appraisals  of  the  affected 
areas  have  been  conducted,  CBO  estimates 
that  the  total  cost  to  purchase  all  privately 
owned  property  at  the  site  would  range  from 
$15  million  to  J20  million.  Some  portion  of 
these  costs  may  be  avoided  if  the  federal 
govenmient  is  able  to  acquire  some  property 
by  exchange  rather  than  purchase.  Addi- 
tional one-time  planning  and  development 
costs  are  not  expected  to  exceed  $1  million. 
Assuming  that  the  necessary  amounts  are 
appropriated,  most  of  these  expenses  would 
be  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1992. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  affect  the 
budgets  of  state  and  local  governments. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Deborah  Rels.  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  Senate  bill  292  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  This  leg- 
islation seeks  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  beautiful  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, located  in  Tucson,  by  incor- 
porating adjacent  lands  of  outstanding 
beauty  and  sui)erior  ecological  values. 

The  expansion  plan  embodied  in  the 
legislation  was  developed  by  a  coali- 
tion of  conservation  organizations  and 
the  affected  landowners.  This  group 
worked  together  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  good  faith  and  the  expansion 
plan  they  developed  enjoys  unanimous 
support  In  Arizona.  It  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  coalition,  with  the  support 
of  the  Pima  County  Board  of  Super- 
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visors  and  the  city  of  Tucson,  that  I 
first  introduced  this  bill  last  year.  Al- 
thoufirh  the  Hou!  e  passed  the  measures 
last  October,  tiie  lOlst  Congress  ad- 
journed before  f  irther  action  could  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Arizona 
value  the  outjitandin?  natural  re- 
sources with  vrhich  we  have  been 
blessed.  Sagruaro  National  Monument  is 
one  of  our  finest  natural  treasures.  As 
stated  in  the  aul  horizing  legislation  of 
1933,  the  monument  was  established  to 
preserve  and  pntect  "the  exceptional 
grrowth  of  various  species  of  cactuses 
including  the  riajestic  saguaro  cac- 
tus," helping  to  jreserve  this  spectacu- 
lar and  well-kno  vn  symbol  of  Arizona. 
The  monument  is  a  favorite  visiting 
spot  for  those  leeking  to  exjjerience 
our  unique  desert  environment,  to 
enjoy  recreational  opportunities  or 
simply  to  get  awi  ly  from  it  all. 

Enactment  of  Senate  bill  292  would 
authorize  the  adi  Lition  of  3,500  acres  to 
the  Rincon  unit  of  the  monument,  an 
area  of  63,000  acrjs.  The  proposed  addi- 
tion contains  ou  ;standlng  natural  fea- 
tures and  would  add  significantly  to 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  cur- 
rent monument .  The  land  hosts 
healthy  multiared  saguaro  stands 
which  would  add  scological  diversity  to 
the  present  unit  and  is  prime  habitat 
for  numerous  spe  cies  of  reptiles,  mam- 
mals, and  birds  typical  of  the  Sonoran 
desert.  Additionally,  the  area  contains 
important  archajloglcal  and  cultural 
sites. 

The  bill  authoilzes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  tc  acquire  the  land 
through  donation,  exchange,  or  pur- 
chase with  donuted  or  appropriated 
funds.  The  legisUtion  was  drafted,  in 
the  normal  fashlc  n,  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  widest  degree  of  discre- 
tion in  acquiring  the  land.  This  will  en- 
able the  Secretar:  r  to  choose  the  appro- 
priate timing  and  means  of  acquisition 
in  accordance  with  existing  priorities 
and  resources.  Considering  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  limited  resources  within  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  I 
would  certainly  expect  the  exchange 
option  to  be  the  favored  means  of  ac- 
quisition. 

Previously,  Park  Service  officials 
have  expressed  so  Tie  concern  about  the 
plan,  citing  their  desire  for  an  official 
boundary  study  bjfore  moving  forward 
with  expansion.  I .  is  critical  to  under- 
stand that  the  Sa  ;ruaro  expansion  area 
has  been  extensively  studied  by  re- 
spected and  distinguished  professionals 
Including  Dr.  Bill  Shaw  who  is  with  the 
University  of  Arizona's  School  of  Re- 
newable and  Natural  Resources  and 
who  is  currently  v  forking  on  a  contract 
with  the  Nations!  Park  Service;  and 
Dr.  Steve  Carrutiers,  a  private  envi- 
ronmental consvltant.  Their  work 
should  fully  aniiwer  any  questions 
there  might  be  ^bout  the  additional 
acreage. 
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Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment boundary  review  negotiating 
team  which  has  labored  so  diligently 
on  the  expansion  plan.  Specifically  I 
would  like  to  recognize  Russ  Butcher 
of  the  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  Dan  Campbell  and 
Peter  Warren  of  the  Arizona  Nature 
Conservancy,  Pat  Egbert  of  the  X9 
Ranch,  Frank  Gregg,  Ron  Hilliard, 
Mike  McNulty,  Chris  Monson  of  Rock- 
ing K  Development,  Jim  Nathanson  of 
the  Pima  Trails  Association,  Jim  Nor- 
ton of  the  Wilderness  Society,  Ken  Rait 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  Mark  Raming,  Doug 
Shakel,  Bill  Shaw,  Luther  Probst  of 
the  Conservation  Association,  Arlan 
Colton  and  Doug  Koppinger  of  Arizona 
Open  Land  Trust,  and  the  others  whose 
time,  consideration  and  care  have  been 
so  invaluable.  They  have  set  an  exam- 
ple of  cooperation  and  teamwork  and  I 
congratulate  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  particu- 
larly Senator  BxmPERS  and  Senator 
Wallop  for  holding  a  hearing  on  this 
issue  and  for  their  interest  and  sup- 
port. Arizona  appreciates  the  commit- 
tee's interest  and  assistance  on  the 
public  lands  issues  which  affect  our 
State  so  profoundly. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  important  to  Arizona  and  to  our 
National  Monument  System.  We  are 
blessed  with  a  rich  natural  heritage,  a 
heritage  we  are  very  proud  of  and 
fiercely  determined  to  protect.  As  Ari- 
zona's population  grows  it  is  particu- 
larly vital  that  we  preserve  natural 
areas  and  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities within  or  in  close  proximity  to 
our  urban  centers.  Enactment  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  Expan- 
sion Act  will  help  us  meet  that  impor- 
tant responsibility  to  this  and  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  I  can't  help  thinking  about 
my  friend  and  my  colleague,  Morris 
Udall  who  announced  his  plans  to  re- 
tire after  30  years  of  distinguished 
service.  No  one  has  done  more  for  our 
natural  heritage  than  Mo.  What  he 
means  to  Arizona  and  America  is  well 
beyond  my  poor  power  to  express. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  thank  you.  Mo  Udall, 
for  your  vision,  for  your  principles  and 
for  gracing  the  life  of  our  Nation  with 
your  service.  May  those  who  enjoy 
Saguaro  National  Monument  and  who 
find  refreshment  and  renewal  within 
its  borders,  think  of  you. 
I  thank  all  Senators. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  acting  majority  leader  is 
so  ordered.  The  bill  is  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill   (S.   292),  as  amended,   was 
passed  as  follows: 


S.  292 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sa^aro  Na- 
tional Monument  Expansion  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  a  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FiNDDJOS.-The  Congress  finds  that  the 
area  generally  to  the  south  of  the  Rincon 
unit  of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument 
contalns- 

(1)  prime  Sonoran  desert  habitat  including 
an  exceptionally  rich  area  of  Saguaro  cactus 
and  palo  verde  uplands; 

(2)  an  outstanding  riparian  corridor  of 
large  Arizona  sycamores  and  cottonwoods; 

(3)  important  archaeological  and  cultural 
sites;  and 

(4)  important  habitat  for  the  desert  tor- 
toise, glla  monster,  javelina,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  reptiles,  mammals,  and  birds. 

(b)  PuRPOSE.-The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  approximately  3,540 
acres  to  the  Rincon  unit  of  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  in  order  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  interpret  the  monument's  re- 
sources, and  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
benefit  of  the  public. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "expansion  area"  means  the  approxi- 
mately 3.540  acres  to  be  added  to  the  monu- 
ment pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  "monument"  means  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument:  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SEC.  4.  EXPANSION  OF  MONUMENT  BOUNDARIEa 

(a)(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  monument  bound- 
aries are  hereby  revised  to  include  the  ap- 
proximately 3.540  acres  of  lands  and  interests 
in  land  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Saguaro  National  Monument  En- 
hanced boundary",  numbered  151/91.001— D. 
and  dated  September  1990. 

(2)  The  map  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  AcQUismoN  OF  LiANDS.-The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  monument  boundary  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  an- 
other Federal  agency,  except  that  lands  or 
interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(c)  Administration. -Lands  and  interests  in 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  as  part  of  the  monument  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  applicable  to  the 
monument. 

(d)  ADMENDMENT  TO  GENBERAL  MANAGE- 
MENT PLAN.-Withln  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  amend  the  monument's  general 
management  plan  with  respect  to  the  use 
and  management  of  the  expansion  area. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 


ADDITION  TO  MORRISTOWN 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  bill  (S.  363)  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  15  acres  to  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
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ing,  deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

s.  363 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADDITION  TO  PARK. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Momstown  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
18,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  409g),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "600"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"615". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  filed  the  report  to 
accompany  S.  363,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  addition  of  15  acres  to  Morristown 
National  Historical  Park. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  filed,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  had  not 
submitted  its  budget  estimate  regard- 
ing this  measure.  The  committee  has 
since  received  this  communication 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC.  April  24.  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  363,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  15  acres  to  Morris- 
town  National  Historical  Park,  as  ordered 
rejwrted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  on  April  18,  1991. 

S.  363  would  authorize  the  National  Park 
Service  TNPS)  to  purchase  an  additonal  15 
acres  for  the  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park  in  New  Jersey.  The  additional  acreage 
is  estimated  to  cost  $585,000.  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991.  Enactment  of  S.  363  would 
enable  the  NPS  to  purchase  the  land  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  Subsequent  expenditures  to  man- 
age, develop  and  operate  the  new  property 
are  not  expected  to  be  significant. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  direct  spending 
or  receipts,  and  therefore  would  not  affect 
pay-as-you-go  scoring  under  section  252  of 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  The  en- 
actment of  S.  363  would  have  no  impact  on 
the  budgets  of  state  or  local  governments. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Deborah  Reis,  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  S.  363  which  authorizes 
the  addition  of  15  acres  to  the  Morris- 
town National  Historical  Park. 

Mr.  President,  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park  was  created  in  1933  to 
preserve  lands  and  artifacts  associated 
with  the  1779-80  winter  encampments 
of  Gen.  George  Washington  and  the 
Continental  Army.  It  was  at  Morris- 
town that  General  Washington  received 
news  of  Benedict  Arnold's  treason  at 
West   Point.    Furthermore,    the    Park 


Service  recognizes  the  campsites  at  the 
park's  Jockey  Hollow  division  as  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  winter  en- 
campment troop  remains  to  survive 
anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  at  my  re- 
quest. Congress  provided  $585,000  so 
that  the  National  Park  Service  could 
acquire  the  Sterling  North  property 
and  include  it  as  part  of  the  Jockey 
Hollow  division  of  Morristown  NHP. 
This  acquisition  is  a  good  investment 
for  the  Federal  Government  for  it  pre- 
serves both  an  important  piece  of  our 
Nation's  history  and  a  critical  piece  of 
our  environment.  The  property  not 
only  was  a  major  campsite  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army  during  the  winter  of 
1779-80,  but  It  also  contains  Primrose 
Brook  which  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
ecology  of  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  President,  this  acquisition  is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  environmental 
groups  in  my  State  and  the  Washing- 
ton Association  of  New  Jersey,  which 
has  direct,  legal  ties  to  the  park.  The 
Park  Service  in  stating  its  support  for 
this  project  states  that  it  "possesses 
great  potential  for  preserving  archae- 
ological resources  and  for  providing 
historical  information  on  the  winter 
encampment  of  the  Continental 
Army." 

As  I  stated  earlier  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  already  granted  my  re- 
quest for  funding  for  this  acquisition.  I 
am  grateful  to  Senator  Bradley  for 
the  assistance  he  has  provided  by  in- 
troducing this  authorizing  legislation 
that  expands  the  park's  boundaries  and 
allows  the  Park  Service  to  spend  the 
money  on  this  acquisition. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  138,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  on  May  1,  1991, 
now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  138) 
authorizing  the  presentation  of  a  program  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  138)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29  be  returned  to  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:43  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  benefit  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion by  Amtrak  during  its  20  years  of  exist- 
ence: and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  desigrnating 
the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Tourism  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  Thursday.  April  25. 
1991.  or  Friday.  April  26,  1991.  until  May  6. 
1991.  or  Tuesday.  May  7,  1991. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  427.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  on  San 
Juan  Island,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  690.  An  act  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  and  manage  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  land 
for  addition  to  the  Ocmulgee  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Georgia; 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  presentation  of  a  program  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIGNS 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  598.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorize collective  bargaining  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health  care  employees  of 
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the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  i 
preclation  for  the  l>  ineflt 
tlon  by  Amtrak  during 
ence;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joldt 
the  second  week  tc 
Tourism  Week." 


The  enrolled  till 
tlons  were  subset  uently 
President  pro  ten^pore 
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The  following 
tions  were  read 
times  by  unaninious 
ferred  as  indicate  I 


tills  and  joint  resolu- 

the  first  and  second 

consent,  and  re- 
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H.R.  427.  An  act 
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poses:  to  the 
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H.R.  690.  An  act 
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to  the  Committee  oi 
sources. 

H.R.  749.  An  act  U 
of  the  Interior  to 
for   additional    to 
Monument  In  the 
Committee    on 
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H.J.  Res.  154.  Joi4t 
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clary. 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint 
May    1991    and   May 
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resolution  to  express  ap- 
broujht  to  the  Na- 
Its  20  years  of  exlst- 

resolutlon  designating- 
May  1991  as  "National 


and  joint   resolu- 
sigmed  by  the 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


disclaim  any  Interests 

In  certain  lands  on  San 

Washlijgton.  and  for  other  pur- 

Commjttee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 

tt)  authorize  the  National 
a^ulre   and  manage   the 
Bettjune  Council  House  Na- 
and  for  other  purposes: 
Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
authorize the  Secretary 
atcept  a  donation  of  land 
:he   Ocmulgee    National 
S  tate  of  Georgia:  to  the 
E^rgy    and    Natural    Re- 

resolutlon  designating 

^1.  as  "National  Foster 

Committee  on  the  Judl- 

resolution  to  designate 
1992  as   "Asian/Pacific 
llonth." 


EXECUnV  E  AND  OTHER 
COMMl)  NICATIONS 


(  ommunlcations  were 
^nate,  together  with 
reports,  and  doc- 
referred  as  indi- 


pajwrs. 


were 


The  following 
laid  before  the 
accompanying 
uments,  which 
cated: 

EC-lOOl.  A  commiinicatlon  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Servl  ;e.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmlttlig.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Wildlife  RehablllUt  Ion  Report  for  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  D  ipartment  of  Agriculture 
for  calendar  year  19  »:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC- 1002.  A  commu  licatlon  fl-om  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stite  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuint  to  law.  Presidential 
certifications  for  Pa  Kistan  under  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Program  Act  of  Ffccal  Years  1991:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EXV1003.  A  commtnlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  ti  ansmltting.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Allied  Contributions  to  the 
Common  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-lOOt.  A  comminlcatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  transfer,  by  foreign  military 
sale,  of  a  specifled  ni  ival  landing  ship  dock  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlc  9S. 

EC-1006.  A  commu  alcatlon  Trom  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  th<  Army  (Research,  Devel- 
opment,  and   Acqu  sition),    transmitting   a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
use  of  annual  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations for  payments  under  equipment  op- 
eration and  equipment  maintenance  con- 
tracts that  cross  fiscal  years:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1006.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1007.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  consoli- 
dated annual  report  on  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment for  1991:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1008.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  for  1991:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1009.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-1010.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pay-as- 
you-go  calculations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-1011.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pay-as- 
you-go  calculations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-1012.  A  communication  (torn  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  Coast  Guard  Environ- 
mental Compliance  and  Restoration  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-I013.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1991  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  National  Space  Grant  College  and  Fel- 
lowship Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1014.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plan  for  closing  existing  gaps 
in  radar  coverage  along  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
coastline  of  the  southeastern  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1015.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Eiiergy  (Fossil  Energy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
garding recommended  sites  for  the  storage  of 
the  additional  250  million  barrel  increment 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1016.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Fossil  Energy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Report  to  the  Congress  on  Candidate 
Sites  for  Expansion  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  to  One  Billion  Barrels":  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


EC-1017.  A  communication  fl-om  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  for  calendar  year  1990;  pursuant 
to  P.L.  97-425.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1018.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Inland  Water  ways  Users  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Board  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1019.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
the  leadership  of  the  Citizens  Democracy 
Corpe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1020.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  rewrite  the  authorities  of  that  Act  in 
order  to  establish  more  effective  assistance 
programs  and  eliminate  obsolete  and  incon- 
sistent provisions,  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  and  redesignate  that  Act  8ls 
the  Defense  Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act. 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  international 
cooperation  programs  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1021.  A  communication  ft-om  the  Head 
of  the  Personnel  Benefits  Section,  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  reiwrt  on  the 
Navy  Nonappropriated  Fund  Retirement 
Plan  of  Elmployees  of  Civilian  Morale,  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1022.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Reloca- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  appropriations  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Relocation  Commission;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1023.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  health 
services  provided  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1024.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1025.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  914  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  regarding  in- 
terim protection  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1026.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1027.  A  communication  fl-om  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  undercover  "sting"  Investiga- 
tions Involving  traffickers  and  receivers  of 
stolen  and  counterfeited  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1028.  A  communication  fl-om  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  be  classifled  as 
Executive  Level  IV,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1029.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  United  States- Japan  Co- 
operative Medical  Science  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

EC-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  audit  of 
the  Institute's  accounts  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

S.  279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
new  standards  for  corporate  average  fuel 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
102-48). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  )  19.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fanie  Pohlly 
Mateo  Angeles  (Rept.  No.  102-49). 

S.  159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Erica 
Barteki  (Rept.  No.  102-50). 

S.  295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan  (Rept.  No.  102-51). 

S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Gabriel 
Robledo-Gomez  Dunn  (Rept.  No.  102-62). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  trom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigm  Relations: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  100)  to  set 
forth  United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America  and  to  assist  the  economic  recovery 
and  development  of  that  region  (Rept,  No. 
102-53). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills,  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second   time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  include  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa  in  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  provide  fair  funds  to  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  who  are  found  to  have 
been  overcharged;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  Increase  to  50  percent  and 
extend  for  1  year  the  deduction  for  health  in- 
surance for  self-employed  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 

8.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  liens 
under  a  marital  property  settlement  may 
not  be  exempted;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  reduce  compliance  costs 
and  administrative  burdens  in  connection 
with  foreign  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  LOTT: 

S.  937.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  mandellc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  938.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  phenyl  hydrazine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  establish  a  ground  water  protec- 
tion policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 

S.  940.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  economic 
growth  and  Industrial  revltallzatlon  of  the 
United  States  by  establishing  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial recapitalization  funds  for  manufac- 
turing industries,  by  providing  investment 
and  savings  incentives,  and  by  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Center  for  Youth  Devel- 
opment within  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  to  conduct  activities  to  improve 
community-based  adolescent  health  pro- 
motion and  education  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By.  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Sanford.  and  Mr. 
Helms): 

S.  942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  natural  resource 
development  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  require  that  priority  be  given  to 
planting  trees  under  the  program  on  State 
lands  devastated  by  disaster  or  where  tree 
loss  Is  causing  environmental  damage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  America  the 
Beautiful  Act  of  1990  to  target  tree  planting 
funds  for  those  areas  devastated  by  disaster 
or  where  tree  loss  is  causing  environmental 
damage;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accountability 
with  regard  to  environmental  compliance 
and  to  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  designations  of  special  use  air- 
space; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  a  fuel  cell  research  and 
development  program,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional transportation  fuel  blend  require- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor): 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  reduce 
the  time  to  consider  changes  in  postal  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  provide 
judicial  standing  to  the  PosUl  Rate  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  increase 
the  information  available  to  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  provide 
for  reasonable  classes  and  rates  for  mall  and 
postal  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  950.  A  bill  to  prohibit  geographic  dis- 
crimination in  secondary  mortgage  market 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  programs  for  the  prevention,  identifica- 


tion, and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation,  to  establish  a  National 
Center  on  Elder  Abuse,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resource. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of  a 
National  Weather  Service  facility  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garn. 

and  Mr.  Sanford): 

S.  953.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Qualified  Thrift 

Lender  Test,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouye): 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  modify  the  determination 
of  eligible  basis  in  difficult  development 
areas  for  the  low-Income  housing  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CoHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  require  States  in  which  the 
failure  of  State  savings  associations  has  In- 
volved a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
the  thrift  resolution  costs,  including  costs 
incurred  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, to  pay  a  State  thrift  deposit  insurance 
premium  as  a  condition  of  future  Federal  de- 
posit insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  rewrite  the  authorities  of 
that  Act  In  order  to  establish  more  effective 
assistance  programs  and  eliminate  obsolete 
and  Inconsistent  provisions,  to  amend  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  redesignate 
that  Act  as  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Control  Act.  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
international  cooperation  programs  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  including  Revere  Beach,  located  In  the 
City  of  Revere.  Massachusetts,  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Warner.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Hollings, 

Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Sanford): 

S.   958.   A   bill   to  amend  title  32.   United 

States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal  support  of 

State  defense  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROBB): 

S.  969.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 

commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 

birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Inouye.    Mr.    Murkowski.    and    Mr. 

AKAKA): 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  reim- 
bursement for  certain  travel  expenses  relat- 
ed to  relocation  of  Federal  employees  shall 
apply  to  all  stations  within  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  require  that  Federal  build- 
ings be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  im- 
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providing  for  a  14-year  exten- 
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GRAS  5LEY: 
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in  developing  countries: 
Foreign  Relations. 
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ADAMS  (for  Mr.  Pryor  (for 
Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Hatfteij).  Mr.  Hef- 
,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Shelby. 
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(^lenn.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Johnston. 


S.  974.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafee): 
S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9506  of  chap- 
ter 98  of  subchapter  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Chafee.  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  976.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1991":  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN); 

S.  977.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  smoke  detection 
devices  in  residential  dwelling  units  financed 
or  assisted  by  any  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Craio. 
Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  deposit  all  highway-relat- 
ed taxes  in  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strong  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  technologies  identified  in  the 
most  recent  national  critical  technologies 
report  as  critical  to  United  States  economic 
prosperity  and  national  security,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  and  development  program 
to  ensure  continued  United  States  techno- 
logical leadership  In  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced materials,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  elections  campaigns: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  clarify  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous waste  recycling,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of  action 
for  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  rape,  and  mur- 
der,  against  producers  and  distributors  of 
pornographic  material:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  964.  A  bill  entitled  the  "International 
Pollution  Deterrence  Act  of  1991." 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum): 
S.  965.  A  bill  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
Horn  of  AfWca  the  right  to  food  and  the 
other  basic  necessities  of  life  and  to  promote 
peace  and  development  In  the  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR: 
S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1991  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 


Awareness  Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 

Burdick,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Craio,  Mr. 

Cranston,      Mr.      D'Amato,      Mr. 

Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Durenberoer,    Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

Gore,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston, 

Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

Lieberman,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Ms. 

MIKULSKI,    Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    MUR- 

KOWSKi,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   San- 
ford,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Seymour,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  13,  1991,  through  October 
19,  1991,  as  "National  Radon  Action  Week;" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HOLLINGS   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.     Pryor,     Mr.     Seymour,     Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  and  the  over  7  million  sur- 
vivors of  cancer  alive  today  because  of  can- 
cer research;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Lautenbero,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  TmmMOND,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Duren- 
beroer, Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Rieole.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1991  as  "United  States  Savings  Bond 
Month;"  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith): 
S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  display  of  the  POW-MIA  flag  on  flag- 
staffs  at  the  national  cemeteries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
S.  Res.  115.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  emergency  hu- 
manitarian and  political  situation  in  Soma- 
lia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      Packwood,      Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Dan- 
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FORTH,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  GRASS- 
LEY,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Luoar,    Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Dkon,  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Durenberoer): 
S.  Res.  116.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  In  support  of  Taiwan's  mem- 
bership in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
Harkin): 
S.  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  administration  should 
expeditiously  and  prudently  act  upon  the  So- 
viet Union's  request  for  agricultural  export 
credit  guarantees  from  the  United  States  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  food  and  feed  products 
In  accordance  with  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  Soviet  people,  provided  certain  condi- 
tions are  met;  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr.    Murkowski, 
Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.   Res.   118.  Resolution  commending  the 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican POW-MIA  office  in  Hanoi,  Vietnam,  and 
recommending  that  such  office  be  authorized 
to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  families  of 
Americans  missing  in  action  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  DDCON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
grant  the  President  appropriations  line  item 
review  authority  and  to  establish  a  question 
hour  for  Executive  officials  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployers resume  normal  business  travel  and 
tourism-related  businesses  Intensify  efforts 
to  promote  travel  both  to  and  within  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  932.  A  bin  to  include  the  Territory 
of   American    Samoa    in    the    Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INCLUSION  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA  UNDER  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  will  include  Amer- 
ican Samoa  under  the  Supplementary 
Security  Income  Program  to  provide 
basic  assistance  for  1,600  aged  and  dis- 
abled individuals  residing  in  American 
Samoa. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  I  seek 
to  help  have  been  caught  between  two 
systems.  When  Social  Security  went 
into  effect  In  American  Samoa,  this 
group  of  people  was  nearing  retirement 
and  did  not  contribute  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  minimum  benefits.  The  terri- 
torial retirement  system  did  not  begin 
until  1971,  and  many  of  these  people 


had  already  left  the  work  force  or  had 
so  little  time  remaining  that  they  were 
excluded  from  benefits  under  this  sys- 
tem. 

The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  [CNMI]  was  included 
under  the  Supplementary  Security 
Program  in  1976.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  presently  par- 
ticipate in  a  similar  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Aid  to  the 
Aged  and  Blind  or  Disabled  [AABD]. 
This  has  been  fortunate  for  their 
handicapped  and  needy  elderly  citizens. 

However,  the  Territory  of  American 
Samoa  is  the  only  insular  possession  of 
the  United  States  that  is  not  included 
in  any  Social  Security  Program  to  spe- 
cifically serve  the  needs  of  its  elderly 
and  disabled  population.  American 
Samoa  does  not  even  receive  aid  for 
families  of  dependent  children  or  food 
stamp  benefits.  The  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals,  approximately  1,600 
people,  have  no  personal  resources  and 
nowhere  to  turn.  The  territorial  gov- 
ernment is  severely  strained  finan- 
cially at  the  present  time  to  meet  all 
its  needs.  This  measure  will  help  re- 
lieve the  critical  needs  of  these  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMEVfAL  SE- 
CURITY INCOME  BENEFITS  PRO- 
GRAM TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

(a)  In  General.— The  7th  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1301(a)(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  title  XVI  (as  In  effect  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)"  before 
"also". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1614(e)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1382c(e))  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  Amer- 
ican Samoa,"  before  "and". 

(2)  Section  1614{a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1382c(a)(l)(B)(li))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  national"  after  "citizen". 

SEC.  ».  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1992.» 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  provide  fair  refunds 
to  consumers  of  natural  gas  who  are 
found  to  be  overcharged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

natural  gas  ratepayers  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Natural  Gas  Rate- 
payers Relief  Act  of  1991. 

The  legislation  has  one  principal  ob- 
jective: to  create  new  refUnd  rights  for 
consumers  of  natural  gas  who  are  over- 
charged. In  1988  Congress  enacted  the 


Regulatory  Fairness  Act  that  expanded 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion [FERC]  authority  to  order  refunds 
for  overcharges  to  electric  consumers. 
My  bill  extends  the  same  protection 
and  ensures  the  same  fairness  to  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas. 

My  bill  may  look  familiar  because 
section  10004  of  S.  341,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991,  as  introduced 
by  Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop, 
contained  in  part,  a  similar  ratepayer 
refund  provision.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
my  colleagues  include  a  proconsumer 
refund  provision  in  their  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, ratepayer  refund  provision  was 
dropped  last  week  during  markup  on 
the  bill. 

I  introduce  my  bill  today  to  reintro- 
duce a  measure  of  protection  for  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas.  Unfortvmately, 
today  ratepayers,  shippers,  and  produc- 
ers often  pay  interstate  natural  gas 
transportation  rates  that  are  higher 
than  those  ultimately  determined  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  by  the  FERC. 

The  authority  to  order  refunds  is  pos- 
sibly the  single  most  important  means 
by  which  regulators  can  protect  con- 
sumers and  shippers  of  natural  gas. 
FERC  and  the  courts  have  concluded 
that  FERC's  existing  refund  authority 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  severely 
limited.  Refunds  can  only  be  ordered 
where  the  pipeline  seeks  a  rate  in- 
crease above  that  previously  author- 
ized by  FERC.  But  the  central  issue  of 
many  rate  cases  today  is  how  much 
lower,  not  higher,  pipeline  rates  should 
be  in  order  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 
Rates  should  be  lower  given  lower  in- 
terest costs,  additional  depreciation, 
and  higher  volumes. 

My  bill  would  expand  FERC's  ability 
to  order  refunds  in  two  important 
ways.  First,  the  bill  would  create  a 
level  playing  field  in  rate  cases  by 
eliminating  the  refund  floor.  It  permits 
FERC  to  order  refunds  below  the  pre- 
existing rate,  when  that  rate  is  found 
to  be  no  longer  just  and  reasonable. 
This  provision  was  included  in  S.  341, 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991,  until  last  week  when  it  was  elimi- 
nated in  markup. 

Right  now  pipelines  have  no  refund 
obligation  if  a  pipeline  proposes  rates 
that  are  equal  or  less  than  those  that 
were  previously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, even  where  It  is  proven  that 
the  new  rates  should  have  been  signifi- 
cantly lower.  Without  the  threat  of  a 
refund,  pipelines  have  every  incentive 
to  continue  to  collect  high  rates  and 
drag  their  heels  in  pipeline  rate  pro- 
ceedings. Since  rate  cases  typically 
take  several  years  before  a  final  deci- 
sion is  reached,  pipelines  reap  millions 
of  dollars  to  which  they  might  not  be 
entitled  with  impunity.  If  they  choose 
to  settle  a  case,  they  can  do  so  on 
terms  that  are  unfavorable  to  consum- 
ers; they  have  little  incentive  to  settle 
while    they    collect   overcharges.    The 
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bottom  line  U  the  pipeline  always 
wins.  My  bill  rei  Iresses  this  inequity. 

Second,  my  b  11  authorizes  the  same 
protection  we  give  to  electric  consum- 
ers 3  years  ago.  Currently,  under  some 
circumstances,  gas  consumer  refunds 
are  permitted  bi  it  only  from  the  date  of 
a  final  decision,  which  can  be  years 
after  a  complaint  is  filed.  During  the 
years  it  takes  t  >  try  the  case,  the  pipe- 
line collects — sud  keeps — its  higher- 
than-justified  nites.  Under  my  bill,  re- 
funds are  authorized  for  overcharges 
going  back  to  6(  days  after  a  complaint 
is  filed  with  the  Commission.  This  puts 
years  of  overcliarges  back  into  the 
pockets  of  consi  imers.  This  provision  is 
Identical  to  a  pz  oconsumer  measure  en- 
acted into  law  in  1988  for  electricity 
consumers.  I  th  Ink  consumers  of  natu- 
ral gas  deserve  I  he  same  protection. 

Both  of  these  provisions  enjoy  wide- 
spread support  (imong  consumers,  local 
distribution  cor  ipanies,  and  shippers  of 
natural  gas  on  i  aterstate  pipelines.  The 
pipelines  themiielves  are  understand- 
ably opposed  to  strengthening  refund 
rights;  they  want  to  keep  the  over- 
charges they  ha  ire  collected. 

My  bill  would  also  require  by  statute 
what  has  previously  been  required  by 
regulation:  To  « nsure  that  rates  reflect 
current  actual  cost  of  providing  serv- 
ice, pipelines  wjuld  be  required  to  file 
a  rate  case  a(  least  every  3  years. 
FERC  has  been  changing  Its  regula- 
tions in  a  mann  er  which  eliminates  the 
3  years  filing  'equirement.  This  is  a 
very  modest  requirement  that  should 
not  be  eliminati  »d  by  changes  in  regula- 
tions. 

In  1989  I  offered  a  similar  refund 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  natural 
gas  legislation  then  moving  through 
the  Senate.  Forty-three  of  my  col- 
leagues suppoi'ted  my  amendment. 
Some  who  did  i  ot  support  the  bill  said 
they  could  not  because  there  had  not 
been  a  hearing  on  it.  Some  were  con- 
cerned with  it  I  impact  on  producers 
and  others  In  the  industry.  Senator 
WiRTH,  chairma|n  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservatic  n  has  previously  agreed 
to  hold  a  publi :  hearing  on  the  bill.  I 
thank  him  for  1  ds  commitment  and  in- 
terest in  this  important  bill. 

We  will  havi;  a  hearing  that  will 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  bill  will 
benefit  consumors  as  well  as  local  gas 
companies  and  yes,  even  producers.  I 
know  that  soiie  may  express  skep- 
ticism that  thli  Senator  would  propose 
a  bill  that  natu  ral  gas  producers  would 
support.  The  skeptics  will  be  surprised 
when  we  hold  oir  hearing. 

I  thank  the  48  of  my  colleagues  who 
supported  my  Effort  in  1989  and  trust 
that  this  time  <re  will  succeed  in  pass- 
ing this  mease;  "e.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
onanimous  com  ent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  \d  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas 
Ratepayers  Relief  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  a.  REFUNDS  FOR  OVERCHARGES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    4(6)    OF    THE 

Natural  Gas  Act.— The  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717c(e))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Where  rates  or  charges  are  thus 
made  effective,  the  Commission  may.  by 
order,  require  the  natural-gas  company  to 
furnish  a  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  refund  any  amounts  ordered  by 
the  Commission,  to  keep  accurate  accounts 
In  detail  of  all  amounts  received,  specifying 
by  whom  and  In  whose  behalf  such  amounts 
were  paid,  and,  upon  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing and  decision,  to  order  such  natural-gas 
company  to  refund,  with  Interest,  the  por- 
tion of  such  rates  or  charges  by  Its  decision 
found  not  justified.  At  any  hearing  Involving 
a  rate  or  charge  sought  to  be  changed,  the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  changed 
rate  or  charge  Is  just  and  reasonable  shall  be 
upon  the  natural-gas  company,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  to  the  hearing  and  deci- 
sion of  such  questions  preference  over  other 
questions  pending  before  It  and  decide  the 
same  as  speedily  as  possible."'. 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  4  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act.— Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  natural-gas  company  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  file 
tariff  sheets  restating  Its  rates  to  establish 
new  base  tariff  rates  at  least  30  days  before 
the  expiration  of  36  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  previously  approved  base 
tariff  rates.". 

(C)  AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  5  OF  THE  NATU- 
RAL Gas  Act.— Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
after  subsection  (a): 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
order  the  natural-gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid,  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  effective 
date.  In  excess  of  those  that  would  have  been 
paid  under  the  just  and  reasonable  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  regulation,  prac- 
tice, or  contract  that  the  Commission  orders 
to  be  thereafter  observed  and  in  force.  The 
refunds  shall  be  made,  with  Interest,  to  per- 
sons who  have  paid  the  rates  or  charges  that 
were  the  subject  of  the  proceeding.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  the  refund  effective 
date.  In  the  case  of  a  hearing  instituted  on 
complaint,  the  refund  effective  date  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  the  date  that  is  60  days 
after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
later  than  ISO  days  after  the  expiration  of 
such  60-day  period.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— (l)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  withdrawn  and 
reflled  without  prejudice. 


(e)  Study.— (1)  Not  earlier  than  3  years  and 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  per- 
form a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze — 

(A)  the  Impact,  if  any,  of  such  amendments 
on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural  gas 
companies; 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  Upon  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  50 
percent  and  extend  for  1  year  the  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  for  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  DEDUCTION  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  some  equity  for  America's  mil- 
lions of  self-employed  individuals. 

Under  current  law  self-employed  in- 
dividuals may  deduct  25  percent  of  the 
costs  of  their  health  insurance.  But,  we 
all  know  that  under  current  law  em- 
ployers may  deduct  the  full  cost  of  the 
health  Insurance  they  provide  to  their 
employees  and  the  owner  of  an  incor- 
porated business  may  do  the  same.  In 
many  cases  these  companies  do  not 
charge  their  employees  for  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  health  insurance  and 
pass  the  benefits  to  the  employees  as  a 
tax-free  fringe  benefit. 

But  a  self-employed  person,  including 
a  sole  proprietor  or  a  partner  in  a 
small  firm,  can  deduct  only  25  percent 
of  the  costs  of  his  or  her  health  insur- 
ance. 

This  is  inequitable.  And  the  answer  is 
to  increase  the  deduction  available  to 
the  self-employed,  not  to  diminish  the 
tax  status  of  health  Insurance  costs  for 
everyone  else. 

This  issue  arose  during  the  debate  on 
the  tax  reform  legislation  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  a  50-percent  deduc- 
tion for  self-employed  individuals.  Sen- 
ate Report  99-^13,  pages  665-666.  The 
committee  report  states  the  argument 
in  favor  of  expanding  the  deduction 
very  forcefully: 

The  Committee  believes  the  present-law 
rules  relating  to  the  exclusion  from  Income 
for  benefits  under  employer  accident  or 
health  plans  create  unfair  distinctions  be- 
tween self-employed  Individuals  (the  owners 
of  unincorporated  businesses)  and  the  owners 
of  corporations.  The  ability  to  exclude 
health  benefits  to  the  extent  provided  by  a 
corporate  employer  creates  tax  incentives 
for  Incorporation  that  the  Committee  be- 
lieves leads  to  inefficient  tax-driven  decision 
making. 

More  importantly,  the  Committee  is  aware 
that  access  to  employer  health  plans  Is  low- 
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est  with  small  employers  (particularly 
small,  self-employed  employers).  The  need 
for  adequate  health  coverage  is  so  important 
that  the  Committee  believes  it  is  essential 
to  encourage  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  in 
health  coverage.  The  Committee  concludes 
that  a  partial  exclusion  for  health  plans 
maintained  by  self-employed  individuals  will 
accomplish  this  goal. 

I  couldn't  state  the  rationale  for  my 
bill  any  better. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  esti- 
mated that  a  50-percent  deduction  for 
the  health  insurance  premiums  of  the 
self-employed  would  cost  $255  million 
in  the  first  year,  $348  in  the  second, 
$373  in  the  third,  $424  in  the  fourth  and 
$481  in  the  fifth.  The  5-year  cost  was 
projected  to  be  $1,881  billion. 

In  the  end  the  Congress  voted  for  a 
25-percent  exclusion  and  that  is  what 
we  have  now.  Unfortunately,  when  it 
voted  for  this  exclusion,  the  Congress 
set  an  expiration  date  of  1  year  and  we 
have  voted  for  1-year  extensions  of 
this — and  many  other  provisions — ever 
since.  These  1-year  extensions  subject 
self-employed  individuals  to  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  each  year. 

The  current  deduction  is  due  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  year  and  extend- 
ing it  permanently  at  the  current  25- 
percent  rate  is  projected  by  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  to  cost  $205  million  the 
first  year  and  $1,798  billion  over  5 
years.  JCX-4-91.  Earlier  the  joint  com- 
mittee had  projected  that  a  permanent 
extension  of  this  deduction  would  cost 
$300  million  the  first  year  and  $2.2  bil- 
lion over  5  years  (JCS-2-91)  and  that  a 
1-year  extension  would  cost  $300  the 
first  year  and  $400  million  over  5  years 
(JCS-1-91),  but  these  estimates  have 
been  superseded  by  the  lower  estimate 
of  $206  million  the  first  year  for  a  per- 
manent extension  of  the  deduction.  We 
don't  have  a  new  estimate  for  the  reve- 
nue impact  of  a  1-year  extension,  but 
based  on  the  new  estimate  for  a  perma- 
nent extension  the  revenue  impact 
would  be  $205  million  the  first  year  and 
$292.5  million  over  5  years. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent 100-percent  exclusion  for  the 
health  Insurance  costs  of  the  self-em- 
ployed. But,  that  is  clearly  impossible 
given  the  current  budget  situation  and 
the  high  cost.  Two  years  ago  I  proposed 
that  we  enact  a  permanent  80-percent 
deduction,  S.  1507  introduced  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1989,  and  that  proposal  was  then 
projected  to  cost  $7.4  billion  over  5 
years. 

This  year  I  am  proposing  that  we 
provide  for  a  50-percent  deduction  and 
only  extend  the  deduction  for  1  more 
year.  This  is  something  we  can  afford 
now.  It  would  cost  approximately  $585 
million  to  do  this  over  5  years,  rather 
than  $292.5  million  with  a  25-percent 
deduction.  We  can  then  decide  on  a 
year-by-year  basis  whether  to  extend 
the  new  50-percent  deduction. 

I  have  picked  the  50-percent  deduc- 
tion because  this  is  what  the  Finance 
Committee  proposed  in  1986.  If  it  pro- 


posed it  once,  it  is  realistic  to  think 
that  it  might  do  so  again.  So,  that's 
where  we  should  begin. 

This  is  not  my  preferred  solution,  but 
given  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
seem  determined  to  keep  this  deduc- 
tion— and  many  others — on  a  1-year 
leash,  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  proposal 
that  we  can  actually  enact  into  law 
given  the  constraints  of  the  budget. 

An  $292.5  million  additional  price  tag 
is  high  by  any  standards.  But,  in  the 
context  of  the  other  expiring  tax 
breaks  it  is  not  out  of  proportion.  Mak- 
ing all  of  the  expiring  tax  incentives 
permanent,  including  the  research  and 
experimentation  tax  credit,  is  pro- 
jected to  cost  $22.7  billion  over  5  years. 
A  1-year  extension  of  all  of  these  expir- 
ing tax  incentives  would  cost  some- 
thing like  $12.8  billion  over  5  years.  In 
this  context  a  $292.5  million  additional 
price  tag  may  be  manageable.* 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain 
liens  under  a  marital  property  settle- 
ment may  not  be  exempted;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPERTY  SETTLEMENT  FAHINESS  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  clarify  a  provision  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code — one  which  could  harm 
thousands  of  divorcees  each  year.  It  is 
caused  by  a  loophole  in  our  laws  which, 
in  some  jurisdictions,  has  been  inter- 
preted to  enable  a  divorced  spouse  to 
circumvent  the  terms  of  his  or  her  set- 
tlement agreement  by  nullifying  a 
homestead  lien.  Simply  put,  my  bill 
will  ensure  that  a  former  spouse  can- 
not use  the  Bankruptcy  Code  as  a 
shield  for  avoiding  the  obligations  aris- 
ing out  of  a  divorce. 

The  compelling  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
In  the  case  of  Jean  Farrey,  a  resident 
of  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Ms.  Farrey's 
20-year  marriage  to  Gerald  Sanderfoot 
ended  with  a  divorce  in  1986.  As  part  of 
the  property  settlement,  the  trial 
court  judge  divided  their  marital  es- 
tate in  half,  awarded  Mr.  Sanderfoot 
the  family's  home  and,  to  ensure  Mr. 
Sanderfoot's  obligation,  gave  Ms. 
Farrey  a  lien  on  the  house  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $29,000.  However,  3  months 
later,  before  paying  off  the  lien.  Mr. 
Sanderfoot  filed  for  bankruptcy.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Seventh  Circuit — over  a 
strenuous  dissent  flrom  Judge  Posner— 
held  that  section  522(f)(1)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  allowed  Mr.  Sanderfoot  to 
avoid  the  lien. 

Ms.  Farrey  was  left  with  nothing  to 
show  for  her  share  of  the  marital  es- 
tate, but  Mr.  Sanderfoot,  upon  his  dis- 
charge fi-om  bankruptcy,  will  receive 
title  to  the  entire  house,  free  from  ju- 
dicial liens.  The  interplay  between 
Federal  bankruptcy  law  and  State  law 
causes  this  unfair  result,  and  my  pro- 


posal would  right  this  wrong  in  future 
cases  of  this  kind. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  relied  on  the  express  language 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  The  majority 
expressed  dismay  over  the  harsh  result, 
but  reasoned  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  second-guess  Congress'  policy  judg- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Court  specifically 
urged  Congress  to  re-examine  the  lan- 
guage of  section  522(f)(1).  The  Eighth 
and  Tenth  Circuits,  however,  reached  a 
contrary  result.  Recognizing  the  equi- 
table natiu-e  of  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, these  Courts  looked  beyond  the 
language  of  that  section  and  relied  on 
its  purpose  and  legislative  history. 

Last  month,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  the  Farrey  versus  Sanderioot 
case,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  reach  a  fair 
conclusion  by  reversing  the  Seventh 
Circuit.  But  if  the  Supreme  Court  feels 
constrained  by  the  language  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  and  upholds  the  ap- 
pellate court,  we  need  to  clarify  the 
law  legislatively. 

My  proposal  serves  three  purposes. 
First,  it  removes  one  spouse's  incentive 
to  file  for  bankruptcy  as  a  way  of 
avoiding  a  judicial  lien  on  the  family 
home.  Second,  it  gives  the  States  the 
ultimate  authority  to  provide  for  the 
full,  fair  and  final  disposition  of  prop- 
erty in  a  divorce.  Third,  it  makes  clear 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Code  com- 
plements, and  does  not  collide  with. 
State  divorce  law.  However,  the  bill  Is 
carefully  limited  in  scope:  It  only  ajv 
pUes  to  liens  Imjwsed  on  a  principal 
marital  residence  under  the  terms  of  a 
separation  agreement  or  divorce  de- 
cree. 

Mr.  President,  a  property  division 
which  is  theoretically  "equal"  at  the 
time  of  the  divorce  may  become  gross- 
ly inequitable  a  short  time  later  if  the 
debtor-spouse  can  avoid  the  lien  by  fil- 
ing for  bankruptcy.  Though  the  pur- 
pose of  our  bankruptcy  laws  is  to  allow 
the  debtor  to  get  a  fresh  start,  debtors 
should  not  be  entitled  to  start  afi-esh 
with  an  ex-spouse's  money.  That  is  the 
straightforward  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion: To  ensure  fairness  in  divorce  de- 
crees and  property  settlement  agree- 
ments. And  that  Is  why  I  believe  my 
bill  will  soon  become  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  measure  be  entered  into 
the  Record  immediately  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Property 
Settlement  Fairness  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  i.  NONEXEMFTION  OP  CERTAIN  MARITAL 
PROPERTT  SETTLEMENT  UEN. 

Section  522(f)(1)  of  Utle  11,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  except  any 
lien  on  a  marital  principal  residence  under 
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introduce  the  Fareigrn  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  199] ,  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
compliance  cos«  auid  administrative 
burdens  which  TLB.  taxpayers  engaged 
In  international!  trade  face  under  U.S. 
tax  law. 
Experience  ov^r  the  last  4  years  with 
enacted  in  1986  has 
made  it  clear  thkt  some  of  the  rules  we 
adopted  are  moie  complicated  and  dif- 
need  to  be  to  meet  our 
As  a  result,  Amer- 
operating  intemation- 
great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  complkr  with  complex  rules 
which  in  the  en<  i  may  produce  little  or 
no  revenue  for  tl  le  Government. 

I  am  advised  <  hat  compliance  in  the 
areas  addressed  sy  this  legislation  cur- 
rently entails  thousands  of  weeks  of 
work  with  all  tie  attendant  financial 
expense  that  su  ;h  a  process  would  re- 
quire. In  turn,  the  Grovemment  then 
audits  all  of  these  calculations  and  ad- 
justments in  orler  to  determine  that 
taxpayers  are  complying  with  the  ap- 
plicable law — going  to  great  effort  and 
au  lit  provisions  which 
Httle  or  no  additional 


not    to    reduce    the 


amoimt  of  tax  w  hich  corporations  pay. 
nor  to  undo  anji  of  the  basic  decisions 
which  were  reached  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  What  my  bill  will  do  is  to 
make  the  Intenal  Revenue  Code  more 
cost  effective  br  cutting  the  costs  of 
filing  and  auditl  og  tax  returns  for  tax- 
payers with  international  operations. 
Simplifying  the  law  for  U.S.  taxpayers 
will  help  to  maf  e  them  more  competi- 


companies. 


First,  this  legtslation  amends  section 
263A  to  exempt  foreigm  corporations 
not  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
from  the  requir«ment  that  the  uniform 
capitalization  riiles  [UNICAP]  be  ap- 
plied in  determi]  ling  their  earnings  and 
proflts.  No  Chan  re  is  suggested  for  U.S. 
compftnles  oiwriting  overseas,  or  for 
foreign  corporaUions  operating  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

U.S.  multlnatj  onals  incur  significant 
costs  both  at  thi !  head  office  and  at  the 
affUlate  level  to  bring  foreign  earnings 
and  profits  intc  conformity  with  U.S. 
tax  principles  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  deemed- paid  foreign  tax  credit 
and  other  requiried  reporting. 

Determining  the  UNICAP  adjust- 
ments to  book  4&mlngs  and  profits  re- 
quires the  capitalization  of  costs  to  in- 


ventory or  other  property  and  the  cap- 
italization of  interest  expense  to  assets 
which  are  different  from  both  foreign 
country  local  requirements  and  also 
fi-om  U.S.-audited  financial  state- 
ments. Foreign-based  multinationals 
do  not  incur  these  compliance  costs  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  UNICAP 
rules. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
applying  UNICAP  to  foreign  subsidi- 
aries, the  IRS  has  provided  some  relief. 
Even  these  simplified  approaches,  how- 
ever, have  their  own  uncertainties  and 
complexities,  and  do  not  address  the 
basic  problem  that  UNICAP  haa  no  rel- 
evance to  a  foreign  corporation  not 
conducting  business  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  the  revenue  generated 
by  applsring  the  UNICAP  rules  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  administrative  burden.  None  of 
these  UNICAP  adjustments  will  affect 
the  U.S.  shareholder's  taxable  income 
until  it  receives — or  is  deemed  to  re- 
ceive— a  dividend  from  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiary. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  cor- 
rect a  mistake  in  the  provisions  which 
were  intended  to  subject  passive  inves- 
tors to  current  U.S.  tax  on  their  port- 
folio dividends  and  interest,  and  their 
passive  rents  and  royalties.  As  now 
written,  the  law  erroneously  snares  ac- 
tive operating  companies  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  Included. 

The  result  of  this  mistake  Is  that 
U.S.  taxpayers  waate  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  effort  analyzing 
foreigm  financial  statements  and  filing 
paperwork  with  the  IRS.  In  addition,  it 
is  a  real  trap  for  the  unwary  who  do 
not  have  access  to  sophisticated  tax 
and  accounting  advice.  The  taxpayers 
we  originally  intended  to  cover  by  the 
provision  will  still  be  subject  to  the 
amended  langruage. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  reduce 
the  complexity  caused  by  the  present 
rule  that  dividends  from  each  foreign 
corporation  in  which  U.S.  parent  com- 
panies do  not  own  a  controlling  inter- 
est are  required  to  be  put  into  a  sepa- 
rate foreign  tax  credit  category  or  bas- 
ket. This  means  that  U.S.  companies 
have  to  allocate  their  head  office  ex- 
penses to  hundreds  of  separate  baskets 
of  income — an  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming process. 

My  bill  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
look  through  dividends  from  such  com- 
panies and  put  the  income  into  baskets 
according  to  the  type  of  income  being 
distributed — just  as  is  done  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations with  dividends  from  their 
controlled  foreign  conporations.  For 
example,  a  dividend  from  a  shipping 
company  would  go  in  the  shipping  bas- 
ket and  a  dividend  ft-om  a  manufactur- 
ing company  would  go  in  the  general 
basket. 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
sometimes  experienced  in  getting  fi- 
nancial data  ft-om  foreign  companies, 


the  current  multiple  foreign  tax  credit 
baskets  for  dividends  from 
noncontroUed  corporations  would  be 
collapsed  into  one  basket  for  all  divi- 
dends from  such  companies  where  the 
taxpayer  did  not  elect  look-through 
treatment.  Compliance  would  be  much 
easier  than  under  present  law  because 
complex  allocations  of  head  office  ex- 
pense would  be  cut  fi-om  literally  hun- 
dreds of  baskets  to  three  or  four. 

Fourth,  this  legrislation  would  ensure 
that  foreign  tax  credits  claimed  on  for- 
eign income  would  be  translated  in 
U.S.  dollars  at  the  same  rate  as  the  in- 
come, thereby  preserving  the  correct 
foreign  effective  tax  rate.  Present  law 
requires  that  each  payment  to  each 
foreign  income  tax  collector  be  trans- 
lated into  U.S.  dollars  at  the  spot  rate 
on  the  date  of  such  payment. 

Since  many  companies  make  thou- 
sands of  payments  each  year,  the  work- 
load Is  enormous.  Under  my  bill  there 
would  often  be  only  one  translation  re- 
quired, per  country,  per  year.  This  was 
the  law  both  for  dividends  and  for  sub- 
part F  inclusions  for  more  than  50 
years,  and  it  worked  well.  This  was 
also  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
1986. 

The  last  element  of  this  legislation, 
while  it  amounts  to  a  technical  correc- 
tion, will  also  reduce  the  compliance 
burden  of  taxpayers.  In  1986,  we  in- 
tended to  provide  a  de  minimis  rule 
that  would  exempt  foreign  corpora- 
tions with  small  amounts  of  separate 
limitation  income  from  having  to  ana- 
lyze their  accounts  and  divide  their  in- 
come, expenses,  and  taxes  among  the 
various  baskets. 

Unfortunately  the  rule  we  wrote  in- 
corporated by  reference  the  definitions 
of  subpart  F  income,  instead  of  the 
definitions  of  separate  limitation  in- 
come that  we  should  have  used.  My  bill 
would  provide  that  companies  with  less 
than  SI  million  of  income  in  the  sepa- 
rate baskets  would  simply  put  all  of 
their  income,  expenses  and  taxes  into 
the  general  limitation  basket,  the 
same  de  minimis  test  we  use  for  sub- 
part F. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world  in  which 
capital  and  labor  are  relatively  free  to 
move.  The  emerging  democracies  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  struggling 
economies  of  the  Third  World,  as  well 
as  our  traditional  competitors  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  are  actively  courting  for- 
eign investors  to  improve  grrowth  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  people. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  constructive 
debate  moving  forward  we  need  to  be 
mindful  though  of  the  need  for  revenue 
neutrality.  Any  serious  discussion  in- 
volving U.S.  tax  policy  has  to  accept 
that  cardinal  rule. 

Revenue  constraints  may  deter  us 
trom  making  major  substantive 
changes  at  this  time  to  make  our  com- 
panies more  competitive,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  it 
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easier  for  taxpayers  to  prepare  their 
tax  returns  and  for  the  Government  to 
audit  them  by  revising  rules  which  cre- 
ate substantial  workload  without  pro- 
ducing commensurate  revenue  for  the 
Government.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  936 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  1B88 
TAX  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Foreign  Tax  Slmpuncatlon  Act  of 
1991". 

(b)  AME3fDMENT  OF  1986  CODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  oi  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966. 

SEC.  X  LIMITED  APPLICATION  OP  UNIFORM  CAP- 
n-ALIZATION  RULES  TO  FOREIGN 
PERSONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  263A(c)  (relating 
to  exceptions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Foreign  persons.- This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  foreign  person  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  computation  of  tax- 
able income  under  sections  871(b)(2)  and 
882(a)(2)  for  purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
sections  871(b)(1)  and  882(a)(1)." 

(b)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  costs  in- 
curred after  December  31,  1990,  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SBC.  S.  DEFINITION  OF  PASSIVE  FOREIGN  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 

(a)  Determination  Based  on  Gross  Re- 
ceipts Not  Gross  Income.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1296(a)  (defining  passive  foreign  in- 
vestment company)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"gross  Income"  and  Inserting  "gross  re- 
ceipts". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of 
foreign  corporations  ending  after  December 
31, 1990. 

(2)  TRANsmoN  rule.— If,  for  the  1st  taxable 
year  to  which  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  applies,  a  foreign  corporation  which 
was  a  passive  foreign  Investment  corporation 
for  any  preceding  taxable  year  is  not  such  a 
corporation  for  such  Ist  taxable  year  by  rea- 
son of  such  amendment,  section  1297(B)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall  not 
apply  to  such  1st  taxable  year  and  subse- 
quent taxable  years  solely  by  reason  of  such 
corporation  being  a  passive  foreign  invest- 
ment corporation  before  such  1st  taxable 
year. 

SBC.  4.  APPUCATION  OF  SEPARATE  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDTF  LIMITATION  FOR 
NONCONTROLLED  SECTICm  MS  COR- 
PORATION& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  904(d)  (relating  to 
separate  application  of  section  with  respect 
to  certain  categories  of  Income)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraphs  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(4)  Look-thru  in  the  case  of 
noncontrolled  section  903  corporations.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— If  the  taxpayer  elects 
the  application  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
non-controlled  section  902  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year,  any  dividend  paid  out  of 
the  earnings  or  profits  of  such  corporation 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  Income  In  a  separate  category  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ratio  of— 

"(1)  the  portion  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
attributable  to  income  in  such  separate  cat- 
egory, to 

"(il)  the  total  amount  of  earnings  and  prof- 
its. 

"(B)  ELEcmoN. — An  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the 
due  date  (including  extensions)  for  filing  the 
taxjjayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  election  is  made." 

(b)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  904(d)(1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "for  which  an  election 
under  paragraph  (4)  is  not  made  for  the  tax- 
able year"  before  the  comma  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(2)  Clause  (Hi)  of  section  904(d)(2)(C)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Subclause  (II)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
noncontrolled  section  902  corporation  with 
respect  to  which  the  taxixiyer  elects  to  have 
paragraph  (4)  apply  for  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  EFFECTIVE    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990. 
SEC.  S.  EXCHANGE  RATE   FOR  FOREIGN  TAXES 

SAME  AS  FOR  INCOME  EXCLUSION. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  d)  of  section 
986(a)  (relating  to  foreign  taxes)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
its 

"(A)  any  foreign  income  taxes  shall  be  de- 
termined in  the  functional  currency  of  the 
foreign  corporation  or  qualified  business 
unit,  and  translated  into  dollars  using  the 
appropriate  exchange  rate,  and 

"(B)  any  adjustment  to  the  amount  of  for- 
eign income  taxes  shall  be  translated  into 
dollars  using— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  the 
appropriate  exchange  rate,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  refund  or  credit  of 
foreign  Income  taxes  with  respect  to  which  a 
credit  or  deduction  was  allowed,  the  ex- 
change rate  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
such  credit  or  deduction." 

(b)  APPROPRIATE  Exchange  Rate.— Section 
989(b)  (defining  appropriate  exchange  rate)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  appropriate  exchange  rate 
for  any  foreign  taxes  attributable  to  earn- 
ings and  profits,  dividends,  amounts,  and 
qualified  business  units  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  rate  prescribed  under  the  applicable 
paragraph." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1990. 

SEC.  a  LOOK-THRU  RULES  FOR  CONTROLLED 
FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  NOT  TO 
APPLY  TO  SEPARATE  CATEGORIES 
WITH  DE  MINIMIS  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  904(d)(3)(E)  (re- 
lating to  look-thru  applies  only  where  sub- 
part F  applies)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Look-Throuoh  applies  only  where 

SEPARATE  category  INCOME  NOT  DE  MINIMIS— 

"(1)  In  general.- If  the  aggregate  gross  In- 
come in  all  separate  categories  of  a  foreign 


corporation  for  the  taxable  year  is  less  than 
the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  5  percent  of  gross  Income,  or 

"(II)  $1,000,000,  no  part  of  its  gross  Income 
for  such  taxable  years  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
come in  a  separate  category,  except  that  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  income 
which  (without  regard  to  this  sentence) 
would  be  treated  as  financial  services  in- 
come. 

"(il)  Passive  income.— Soley  for  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (D),  passive  Income 
of  a  foreign  corporation  shall  not  be  treated 
as  income  in  a  separate  category  if  the  re- 
quirements of  section  954(b)(4)  are  met  with 
respect  to  such  income." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1990.» 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  industrial  revitaliza- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing tax-exempt  industrial  recapitaliza- 
tion funds  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, by  providing  investment  and  sav- 
ings incentives,  and  by  promoting 
worker  training  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

economic  growth  act 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today,  the 
Economic  Growth  Act  of  1991,  which  I 
hope  will  help  make  America  more 
competitive  in  the  global  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  criti- 
cal leadership  role  to  play  in  shaping 
our  national  economy.  What  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  is  shape  that  role  in  a 
way  that  is  most  beneficial  both  to  the 
business  community  and  to  society  as 
a  whole.  This  is  not  a  question  of  ideol- 
ogy or  industrial  policy.  The  fun- 
damental question  that  Government 
and  business  must  answer  as  it  forges  a 
working  partnership  is  what  works. 
How  can  Government  help  the  Amer- 
ican business  community  compete  and 
create  jobs. 

My  bill  attempts  to  help  us  meet  the 
competitiveness  challenge  by  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  new  partnership 
between  business  and  Government,  a 
partnership  that  would  not  be  intrusive 
but  supportive  of  the  effort  of  Amer- 
ican business  to  be  more  globally  com- 
petitive abroad  and  to  create  more 
high  value  jobs  at  home. 

The  bill  does  this  in  two  fundamental 
ways:  by  encouraging  savings  and  in- 
vestment, and  by  supporting  the  re- 
search and  particularly  the  develop- 
ment efforts  of  U.S.  Arms. 

There  are  five  titles  in  the  bill.  The 
first  title  establishes  an  industrial  re- 
capitalization fund  [IRF]  for  manufac- 
turing firms.  This  program  would  en- 
able manufacturing  firms  to  put  their 
annual  depreciation  allowances  into 
tax  free  accounts  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  They  would  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  money  from  this  account,  tax 
free,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  as  long  as 
the  money  is  used  for  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  promoting 
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both  manufactur  ng  growth  and  mod- 
ernization. 

The  IRF  is  real  ly  a  business  IRA,  an 
account  that  c(  mbines  both  invest- 
ment and  saviniB  for  manufacturing 
firms.  The  emphi^ls  on  both  is  key  to 
the  ability  of  An  erican  manufacturing 
Arms  to  compete, 

Title  n  of  the  6111  would  give  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  brjak  for  new  stock  of- 
ferings by  manv  facturing  firms.  The 
rate  would  be  2.  percent  for  equities 
held  for  3  years  a  id  15  percent  for  those 
held  for  6  yean.  It  would  apply  to 
stock  held  by  hot  h  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. This  ^ind  of  targeted  ap- 
proach to  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  is  the 
best  way  to  direct  investment  to  where 
it  is  needed  the  most:  Our  high  tech- 
nology and  manufacturing  firms  now 
facing  a  very  tough  global  market- 
place. It  would  ei  ihance  their  ability  to 
obtain  low-cost,  ong-term  patient  cap- 
ital. 

We  must  also  Increase  our  personal 
savings  rate  if  oir  economy  is  to  grow. 
Other  provisions  in  title  n  complement 
the  idea  of  broalening  existing  eligi- 
bility for  IRA's  liy  creating  a  checkoff 
on  income  tax  n  turns  that  would  ask 
the  IRS  to  depoa  it  any  tax  refund  into 
an  individual's  IRA.  This  simple  con- 
cept is  premised  on  the  fact  that  the 
one  time  in  the  year  most  individuals 
have  a  lump  sum  of  money  available  is 
when  they  get  tack  their  tax  refimd. 
An  IRA  checko  f  on  the  tax  return 
makes  it  easier  i  ind  more  likely  to  de- 
posit that  returi  into  an  investment 
and  savings  a;count,  rather  than 
spending  it. 

Title  m  of  th(  1  bill  helps  U.S.  firms 
with  their  R&D  sfforts  by  making  the 
R&D  tax  credit  ;  »ermanent,  by  making 
the  tax  credit  f  )r  employer-sponsored 
math  and  science  education  programs 
permanent,  and  by  expanding  the  ap- 
plied research  portion  of  the  R&D  tax 
credit  to  promole  development  and  to 
help  companies  irlng  new  products  to 
market. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  expands  antitrust 
exemptions  to  enable  firms  to  join  to- 
gether to  develop  high-technology 
products  withou ;  fear  of  antitrust  per 
se  violations.  L  American  firms  are 
going  to  compet;  in  a  global  economy, 
they  are  going  ,o  have  to  be  able  to 
work  together.  The  provision  is  based 
on  a  bill  that  recently  passed  the 
House. 

Title  V  of  the  (ill  is  Intended  to  com- 
plement the  far-  reaching  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  th ;  last  Congress  by  Sen- 
ators Olenn  suai  LEvm  and  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Dipc  Gephardt  and  Rep- 
resentative Mei^  Levtne,  S.  1978,  the 
Trade  and  Technology  Act  of  1989.  That 
bill  would,  amotg  other  things,  create 
a  civilian  counterpart  to  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
[DARPA].  J 

My  bill  does  tmree  things:  It  provides 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  existing  De- 
fense    Advance!     Research     F*rojects 


Agency  [DARPA],  it  creates  a  National 
Technology  Policy  Council,  and  it  es- 
tablishes a  national  advanced  tech- 
nology fund.  By  writing  DARPA  into 
law  and  by  making  the  head  of  DARPA 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
protect  its  current  mission  and  elevate 
its  position  within  DOD.  Since  DARPA 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  suc- 
cessful government  agencies  dealing 
with  high-technology  issues,  a  better- 
defined  role  is  not  only  useful  but  nec- 
essary. 

The  Technology  Council  would  be  a 
group  of  technology  experts— wise  men 
and  women— from  the  private  sector 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining what  our  technology  policy  is 
and  what  it  should  be.  The  Council 
would  set  priorities  for  Government 
technologry  support  and  would  help  de- 
fine the  priorities  and  goals  of  DARPA 
and  the  technology  fund. 

The  technology  fund  would,  in  effect, 
act  as  a  civilian  DARPA.  It  would  sup- 
port high-technology  and  innovative 
projects  in  the  civilian  economy  in  the 
same  way  that  DARPA  does  for  the  de- 
fense industry.  Over  time,  the  fund 
would  become  self-sufficient  through  a 
return  and  recapture  of  Government 
support  funds.  If  we  are  to  compete 
with  Japan  and  the  nations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  we  must  stand 
firmly  behind  American  high-tech- 
nology companies;  a  strengthened 
DARPA,  a  Technology  Policy  Council, 
and  a  technology  fund  are  three  good 
ways  of  achieving  that  goal. 

We  have  a  choice  to  make  about  our 
economic  future:  will  we  accept  the 
status  quo  and  just  hope  for  the  best  or 
will  we  forge  ahead  and  accept  the 
challenge  put  to  us  by  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope? We  can  and  will  prosper  as  a  na- 
tion if  we  recognize  our  problems  and 
work  together:  business  and  Govern- 
ment. The  business  community  must 
do  its  part  by  making  changes  of  its 
own  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  global 
economy  and  a  domestic  educational 
deficit,  but  we  in  Government  must  do 
what  we  can  to  make  sure  that  our 
Government  supports  and  promotes  the 
best  competitive  efforts  of  American 
business. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  to  paraphrase 
the  poet  William  Henley,  "We  are  the 
master  of  our  fate,  the  captain  of  our 
soul."  We  can  offer  our  children  the 
promise  of  a  bright  economic  future  if 
we  chose  to  do  so.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  choice  is  obvious:  We  must 
once  again  take  charge  of  our  eco- 
nomic destiny.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  help  us  to  do  precisely  that.  We 
must  focus  on  what  works  and  not 
what  is  politically  and  ideologically 
correct  as  we  help  America  grow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Growth  Act  of  1991". 

TITLE  I— INDUSTRIAL  RECAPITALIZATION 
FUNDS 

SEC.   101.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
CAPITALIZATION FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  F  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relat- 
ing to  exempt  organizations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

-PART  VIII— INDUSTRIAL 
RECAPITALIZATION  FUNDS 
"Sec.  529.  Industrial  recapitalization  funds. 
"Sec.  530.  Taxability  of  funds. 
"Sec.  530A.  Definitions;  records  and  reports. 

"SEC.      S».      INDUSTRIAL      RECAPITALIZATION 
FUNDS. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Funds.— Each  eligi- 
ble taxpayer  may  establish  an  industrial  re- 
capitolization  fund  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'fund'). 

"(b)  Eligible  Taxpayer.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  taxpayer' 
means  any  person- 

"(1)  substantially  all  of  the  activities  of 
which  consist  of  the  active  conduct  of  the 
trade  or  business  of  manufacturing,  and 

"(2)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  or 
other  ownership  Interests  of  which  Is  held  by 
United  States  persons  (as  defined  In  section 
7701(a)(30)). 

"(c)  Deposit  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Amounts  may  be  depos- 
ited into  a  fund  during  each  of  the  taxable 
years  In  the  5-taxable  year  period  beginning 
with  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  fund  is  es- 
tablished. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  amount  of  deposfps. — 
The  amount  which  may  be  deposited  Into  a 
fund  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of^ 

"(A)  amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction  to 
the  taxpayer  under  section  167  (or  as  amorti- 
zation in  lieu  of  depreciation)  for  such  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  eligrible  plant  and 
equipment:  plus 

"(B)  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  any  such  eligible  plant 
and  equipment,  or  insurance  or  Indemnity 
attributable  to  any  such  eligible  plant  and 
equipment. 

"(3)  Credits.- In  addition  to  amounts 
which  may  be  deposited  into  a  fund,  the  fund 
shall  be  credited  each  taxable  year  with  the 
receipts  from  the  investment  or  reinvest- 
ment of  amounts  held  In  such  fund. 

"(4)  No  deposit  from  loan  proceeds.- No 
amount  may  be  deposited  into  a  fund  from 
the  proceeds  of  any  indebtedness  incurred  or 
continued  to  make  such  deposit. 

"(d)  Requirements  as  to  Investments.- 

"(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  amounts  in  a  fund  shall  be 
kept  in  the  depository  or  depositories  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  trustee  and  other  fiduciary  require- 
ments as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  ASSETS.— Assets  in  a  fund  may  be  in- 
vested only  In  interest-bearing  securities  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Government;  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  Secretary  consents  thereto, 
a  percentage  (not  in  excess  of  60  percent)  of 
the  assets  of  the  fund  may  be  invested  in  the 
stock  of  domestic  corporations.  Such  stock 
shall— 

"(A)  be  currently  fully  listed  and  reg- 
istered on  an  exchange  registered  with  the 
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Securities  and  Exchange  CommiBSlon  as  a 
national  securities  ezchang-e,  and 

"(B)  be  stock  which  would  be  acquired  by 
prudent  men  of  discretion  and  intelligence  in 
such  matters  who  are  seeking  a  reasonable 
income  and  the  preservation  of  their  capital. 

"(3)  Excess  equity  investments.— If  at 
any  time  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock 
in  a  fund  is  more  than  the  percentage  of  the 
assets  in  the  fund  speclfled  under  paragraph 
(2),  any  subsequent  investment  or  with- 
drawal from  the  fund  shall  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  tend  to  restore  the  fund  to  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  does  not  exceed  such  agreed  percent- 
age. 

"(4)  Preferred  stock.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  common  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
and  if  the  preferred  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion would  be  so  described  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  listed  and  registered  as  re- 
quired because  it  is  nonvoting  stock,  such 
preferred  stock  shall  be  treated  as  described 
In  paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(e)  Withdrawals.- 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— Only  quallHed  withdraw- 
als may  be  made  from  a  fund. 

"(2)  QUAUFIED  WITHDRAWALS.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
withdrawal'  means  a  withdrawal  for— 

"(A)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, modernization,  or  refurbishment 
of  eligible  plant  and  equipment, 

"(B)  the  payment  of  the  princii>al  on  in- 
debtedness Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction, 
modernization,  or  refurbishment  of  eligible 
plant  and  equipment:  or 

"(C)  the  payment  of  expenditures  for  Job 
training  programs  for  employees  of  the  eligi- 
ble taxpayer  maintaining  the  fund  which  are 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State,  or  local  government,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof. 

"SEC.  SM.  TAXABnJTY  OF  FUND6. 

"(a)  NONTAXABILITY  OF  FUND.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  a  fund  is 
exempt  fh}m  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Tax  Treatment  of  Euoible  Tax- 
payers.- 

"(1)  Deduction  for  deposits.- There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  any  taxable 
year  the  amount  an  eligible  taxi>ayer  depos- 
its Into  a  fund  under  section  529(c)(2)(A). 

"(2)  NONREALiZA-noN  OF  OAIN.— Gain  from  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  described 
In  section  529(c)(2)(B)  shall  not  be  includible 
In  the  gross  Income  of  an  eligible  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  such  gain  depos- 
ited into  the  fund. 

"(3)  Earnings  of  fund.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle— 

"(A)  gross  income  of  an  eligible  taxpayer 
shall  not  Include  earnings  (including  gains 
and  losses)  of  the  fund, 

"(B)  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such  tax- 
payer shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
the  assets  and  earnings  of  the  fund,  and 

"(C)  the  assets  and  earnings  of  the  fund 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  appljrlng 
section  531  to  such  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Establishment  of  accounts.- 

"(1)  In  general.- Within  a  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  part,  3  accounts  shall 
be  maintained — 

"(A)  the  capital  account, 

"(B)  the  capital  gain  account,  and 

"(C)  the  ordinary  income  account. 

"(2)  Capital  account.— The  capital  ac- 
count shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  amounts  deposited  Into  the  fund 
under  section  529(cK2)(A), 


"(B)  amounts  referred  to  in  section 
529(c)(2)(B)  other  than  that  portion  thereof 
which  represents  gain  not  taken  into  ac- 
count by  reason  of  subsection  (b)(2), 

"(C)  the  percentage  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 243(a)(1)  of  any  dividend  received  by  the 
fund  with  respect  to  which  the  person  main- 
taining the  fund  would  (but  for  subsection 
(b)(3)(B))  be  allowed  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 243,  and 

"(D)  Interest  income  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  103. 

"(3)  Capital  oadj  account.— The  capital 
gain  account  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  amounts  representing  capital  gain- 

"(1)  on  assets  held  in  the  fund  for  more 
than  1  year,  or 

"(ii)  excluded  fi-om  gross  income  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  which  is  attributable  to  as- 
sets held  more  than  1  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  amounts  representing  capital  losses 
on  assets  held  in  the  fund  for  more  than  1 
year. 

"(4)  Ordinary  income  account.— The  ordi- 
nary income  account  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)(i)  amounts  representing  capital 
gain— 

"(I)  on  assets  held  in  the  fund  for  1  year  or 
less,  or 

"(II)  excluded  fi-om  gross  income  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  which  is  attributable  to  as- 
sets held  for  1  year  or  less,  reduced  by 

"(11)  amounts  representing  capital  losses 
on  assets  held  in  the  fund  for  1  year  or  less, 

"(B)  Interest  (not  including  any  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(D)) 
and  other  ordinary  Income  (not  including 
any  dividend  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (O) 
received  on  assets  held  In  the  fund,  and 

"(C)  the  portion  of  any  dividend  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)(C)  not  taken  into  account 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(5)  No  LOSSES  AU.OWED.— Except  on  termi- 
nation of  a  fund,  capital  losses  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)(B)  or  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(ii) 
shall  be  allowed  only  as  an  offset  to  gains  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (4)(B)(1),  re- 
spectively. 

"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Qualified  With- 
drawals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  qualified  with- 
drawal from  a  fund  shall  be  treated— 

"(A)  first  as  made  out  of  the  capital  ac- 
count, 

"(B)  second  as  made  out  of  the  capital  gain 
account,  and 

"(C)  third  as  made  out  of  the  ordinary  In- 
come account. 

"(2)  Ordinary  income  account  wtth- 
DRAWAL.— If  any  portion  of  a  qualified  with- 
drawal for  eligible  plant  and  equipment  is 
made  out  of  the  ordinary  income  account, 
the  basis  of  such  plant  and  equipment  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  por- 
tion. 

"(3)  Capftal  gain  account  withdrawal.— 
If  any  portion  of  a  qualified  withdrawal  for 
eligible  plant  and  equipment  is  made  out  of 
the  capital  gain  account,  the  basis  of  such 
plant  and  equipment  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  such  portion. 

"(4)  Withdrawals  to  repay  loans.— If  any 
portion  of  a  qualified  withdrawal  to  pay  the 
principal  on  any  indebtedness  described  in 
section  529(e)(2)(B)  is  made  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary income  account  or  the  capital  gain  ac- 
count, then  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate reduction  which  would  be  required  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  applied,  in  the 
order  provided  in  regulations,  to  reduce  the 
basis  of  plant  and  equipment  owned  by  the 
eligible  taxpayer  maintaining  the  fund.  Any 
amount  of  a  withdrawal  remaining  after  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  treated  as  a  nonqualified  withdrawal. 


"(5)  Gain  on  oisposmoN.- If  any  property 
the  basis  of  which  was  reduced  under  para- 
graph (2),  (3),  or  (4)  Is  disposed  of.  any  gain 
realized  on  such  disposition,  to  the  extent  it 
does  not  exceed  the  aggregate  reduction  in 
the  basis  of  such  property  under  such  para- 
graphs, shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (e)(4KA)  which  was 
withdrawn  on  the  date  of  such  disposition. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  and  requirements 
as  may  be  provided  in  regulations,  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  a  disposi- 
tion where  there  is  a  redeposit  in  an  amount 
determined  under  such  regulations  which 
will,  insofar  as  practicable,  restore  the  fund 
to  the  position  it  was  in  before  the  with- 
drawal. 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Nonqualified 
Withdrawals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (0,  any  withdrawal  from  a  fund 
which  is  not  a  qualified  withdrawal  shall  be 
treated  as  a  nonqualified  withdrawal. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  wrrHDRAWALS.— Any 
nonqualified  withdrawal  fi-om  a  fund  shall  be 
treated— 

"(A)  first  as  made  out  of  the  ordinary  In- 
come account, 

"(B)  second  as  made  out  of  the  capital  gain 
account,  and 

"(C)  third  as  made  out  of  the  capital  ac- 
count. 

"(3)  Order  of  withdrawals.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  items  withdrawn  from 
any  account  shall  be  treated  as  withdrawn 
on  a  first-ln-flrst-out  basis;  except  that— 

"(A)  any  nonqualified  withdrawal  for  re- 
search, development,  and  design  expenses  in- 
cident to  new  and  advanced  eligible  plant 
and  equipment,  and 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  a  nonqualified 
withdrawal  under  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)(4), 

shall  be  treated  as  withdrawn  on  a  last-in- 
flrst-out  basis. 

"(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle— 

"(A)  any  amount  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)  shall  be  Included  In  Income  as  an  item 
of  ordinary  Income  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  withdrawal  is  made, 

"(B)  any  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  shall  be  included  in  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  withdrawal  is  made  as 
an  item  of  gain  realized  during  such  year 
trom  the  disposition  of  an  asset  held  for 
more  than  1  year,  and 

"(C)  for  the  period  on  or  before  the  last 
date  prescribed  for  payment  of  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  withdrawal  is 
made — 

"(i)  no  interest  shall  be  payable  under  sec- 
tion 6601  and  no  addition  to  the  tax  shall  be 
payable  under  section  6651, 

"(11)  Interest  on  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  attributable  to  any  item  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  paid  at 
the  applicable  rate  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(5))  trom  the  last  date  prescribed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  item  was  deposited  in  the  fund, 
and 

"(ill)  no  interest  shall  be  payable  on 
amounts  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  Rate  of  interest.- For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (4XC)(il),  the  applicable  rate  of  in- 
terest for  any  nonqualified  withdrawal  shall 
be  the  rate  established  under  section 
6621(a)(2). 

"(6)  Deemed  withdrawals.- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  applicable  percent- 
age of  any  amount  which  remains  in  a  fund 
as  of  the  close  of  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th  tax- 
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able  year  following  the  taxable  year  In  which 
an   agreement   wai   entered    into    shall    be 
treated  as  a  nonqv&Ufied  withdrawal  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  1  Dllowlng  table: 
■Of  theamooiit 
reoiAins  in  1  he 

ftind  at  the  The  applicable 

eloae  at  the-  -  percentage  ia: 

10th  taxabli  year  ...  20  percent 

11th  taxabl(  year  ...  60  percent 

12th  taxabli  <  year  ...  100  percent. 

"(B)  ElARNDJOS.— The  earnings  of  a  fund  for 
any  taxable  year  (( ther  than  net  gains)  shall 
be  treated  for  pur]  oses  of  this  paragraph  as 
an  amount  remalilng  In  the  fund  for  such 
taxable  year. 

•'(C)  BiNDiNO  cof  TRACTS.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  an  amount  shall  not  be 
treated  as  remalnii  ig  in  a  fund  as  of  the  close 
of  any  taxable  yea  r  to  the  extent  there  is  a 
binding  contract  al  the  close  of  such  year  for 
a  qualified  wlthdrtwal  of  such  amount  with 
respect  to  an  idem  ifled  item  for  which  such 
withdrawal  may  be  made. 

"(D)  Excess  ba)  .ances.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  tie  balance  in  a  fund  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  is  appropriate  to 
meet  the  fund's  program  objectives,  the 
amount  of  such  e*  cess  shall  be  treated  as  a 
nonqualified  withdrawal  under  subparagraph 
(A)  unless  such  person  develops  appropriate 
program  objectives  within  3  years  to  dis- 
sipate such  excess. 

"(7)  Determdjat  on  of  tax.— 

"(A)  In  general  —In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  there  is  a  nonqualified 
withdrawal  (including  any  amount  so  treated 
under  paragraph  6)).  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  shall  be  <  etermlned— 

"(1)  by  excludiig  such  withdrawal  from 
gross  income,  and 

"(11)  by  increasing  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  by  the  jroduct  of  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  a  ad  the  highest  rate  of  tax 
specified  in  sectioi  11. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  any  non- 
qualified withdraw  al  made  out  of  the  capital 
gain  account  durli  g  a  taxable  year  to  which 
section  1201(a)  applies,  the  rate  of  tax  taken 
into  account  und(  r  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  exceed  34  percent. 

"(B)  WiTHDRiWAL  OF  AFTER-TAX 

AMOUNTS. — If  any  portion  of  a  nonqualined 
withdrawal  is  proj  erly  attributable  to  depos- 
its (other  than  ear  lings  on  deposits)  made  by 
the  taxpayer  in  any  taxable  year  which  did 
not  reduce  the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax 
under  this  subtitU  for  any  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  in  which  such  with- 
drawal occurs— 

"(1)  such  portioi  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  under  sub  laragraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  an  amount  »qual  to  such  portion  shall 
be  treated  as  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  172  for  tlie  taxable  year  in  which 
such  withdrawal  o  xurs. 

"(C)  EXCLUDE]  I  AMOUNTS.— Any  non- 
qualifled  withdrawal  excluded  ftom  gross  in- 
come under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  taxable  income  under 
section  172(bK2). 

"(0  Corporate  REOROANiZA'noNS.— Under 
regulations,  if  a  transfer  of  a  fund  occurs 
trom  one  person  to  another  person  in  a 
transaction  to  i4hich  section  381  applies, 
such  transfer  8h4ll  not  constitute  a  non- 
quallfled  withdrawal.  However,  if  the  trans- 
action results  in  |the  transfer  to  a  corpora- 
tion with  respect  |to  which  the  requirements 
of  this  part  are  D6t  met.  all  amounts  in  the 
fUnd  shall  be  treited  as  having  been  with- 
drawn In  a  nonqtAlifled  withdrawal  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction. 


•8EC.  S30A.  DEFINITIONS;  RECORDS  AND  RE- 
PORTS. 

"(a)  EuoiBLE  Plant  and  Equipment.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'eligible  plant 
and  equipment'  means  any  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
active  conduct  of  the  trade  or  business  of 
manufacturing. 

"(b)  Records  and  reoula'hons.— 

"(1)  Records.- Each  person  maintaining  a 
fund  under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records 
and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require. 

"(2)  REOULA'noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Reports.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  shall, 
within  120  days  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  provide  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report  with  respect  to  the  funds  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Contents  of  report.— Each  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  set  forth  the  num- 
ber of  persons— 

"(A)  establishing  a  fund  during  such  cal- 
endar year, 

"(B)  maintaining  a  fund  as  of  the  last  day 
of  such  calendar  year. 

"(C)  terminating  a  fund  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  or 

"(D)  making  any  withdrawal  trom  or  de- 
posit into  (and  the  amounts  thereof)  a  fund 
during  such  calendar  year." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Part  vm— Industrial  Recapitalization 

FlWDS.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1991. 

TITLE  n— INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Subtitle  A— Inveatment  in  Stock  of 

Bfanofacturers 

SEC.  201.  RESTORATION  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  EX- 
CLUSION FOR  CERTAIN  STOCK  OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 

(a)  Taxpayers  Other  Than  Corpora- 
tions.—Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  1201  the  following 
new  section: 
•SEC.  laOS.  DEDUCTION  FOR  CAPITAL  GAINS  ON 

STOCK  OF   MANUFACTURERS   HELD 

MORE  THAN  3  YEARS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has 
a  qualified  net  capital  gain,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  ftom  gross  income  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of^ 

"(1)  32  percent  of  the  3-year  gain,  plus 

"(2)  51.5  percent  of  the  6-year  gain. 

"(b)  Quaufied  Net  Capital  Gain.— For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  net 
capital  gain'  means  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
yesw  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 
gain  or  loss  from  qualified  stock  with  a  hold- 
ing period  of  at  least  3  years  at  the  time  of 
the  disposition. 

"(2)  3-YEAR  GAIN.- The  term  '3-year  gain' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  such  gain  determined  by  taking  into 
account  only   gain  or   loss  from   qualified 


stock  with  a  holding  period  of  at  least  3 
years  but  less  than  6  years. 

"(3)  6-YEAR  GAIN.— The  term  '6-year  gain' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  reduced  by  the  3-year  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capiUl  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  account  gain 
or  loss  from  qualified  stock  with  a  holding 
period  of  at  least  6  years. 

"(3)  QUALIFIED  stock.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified 
stock'  means  stock  which— 

"(1)  is  Issued  by  a  qualified  business  after 
the  date  which  is  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(11)  is  first  acquired  (whether  directly  or 
through  an  underwriter)  by  the  taxpayer, 
and 

"(ill)  is  not  issued  In  redemption  of  (or  oth- 
erwise exchanged  for)  stock  not  issued  dur- 
ing the  period  described  in  clause  (1). 

"(B)  QUALIFIED  BUSINESS.- For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A) — 

"(1)  ACTIVE  TRADE  OR  BUSINESS  REQUIRE- 
MENT.—A  corporation  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  business  unless — 

"(I)  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  issuance  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (or  if  shorter,  its  period  of  existence)  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  activities  of  such  cor- 
poration consisted  of  the  active  conduct  of 
the  trade  or  business  of  manufacturing,  and 

"(II)  Immediately  after  such  date  substan- 
tially all  of  the  activities  of  such  corpora- 
tion consist  of  such  active  conduct. 

"(11)  EXCEPTION  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE  COR- 

P0RATI0N8.— The  term  'qualified  business' 
shall  not  Include  a  personal  service  corpora- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2e9A(b)(l)). 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts.- In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  computed  by  excluding 
the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  tax- 
able year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662  (re- 
lating to  Inclusions  of  amounts  in  gross  in- 
come of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includible 
by  the  Income  beneficiaries  as  gain  derived 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets.". 

(b)  Corporations.— Section  1201  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Deduction  for  Net  CAPrrAL  Gain.— 
"(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
corporation  has  a  qualified  net  capital  gain— 
"(A)  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 
"(1)  25  percent  of  the  3-year  gain,  plus 
"(11)  46.5  percent  of  the  6-year  gain,  and 
"(B)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
applied  as  if  it  read  as  follows: 
'(2)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
'(A)  18.2  percent  of  the  6-year  gain,  plus 
'(B)  25.5  percent  of  the  3-year  gain,  plus 
'(C)  34  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain,  re- 
duced by  the  amounts  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  Qualified  net  capital  gain.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  terms  'qualified 
net  capital  gain".  '3-year  gain',  and  '6-year 
gain'  have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by 
section  ia02(b).". 

(c)  Maximum  15  Percent  Rate.— Section 
1(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Maximum  Capital  Gains  Rate.— 
"(1)  In  general.- Elxcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  if  a  taxpayer  has  a  net  capital 
gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the  tax  Im- 
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posed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  a  tax  computed  at  the  rates  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  taxable  Income  taxed 
at  a  rate  below  28  percent,  plus 

"(B)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  amount  of 
taxable  income  in  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  taxpayer  has 
qualified  net  capital  gain.— 

"(A)  In  oeneral.— If  a  taxpayer  has  quali- 
fied net  capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year, 
then  the  tax  lmix>8ed  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1),  or 

"(il)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  taking  into  account  quali- 
fied net  capital  gain  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  thereof,  plus 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  6-year  gain,  plus 

"(HI)  21  percent  of  the  3-year  gain. 

"(B)     QUALiriKD     NET     CAPITAL     GAIN.— For 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'quali- 
fied net  capital  gain',  '3-year  gain',  and  '6- 
year  gain'  have  the  meanings  griven  such 
terms  by  section  1202(b).". 

(d)  TREATMENT    AS    PREFERENCE    ITEM    FOR 

MINIMUM  Tax.— Section  57(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  items  of 
tax  preference  under  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)    CAPITAL    GAINS    ON    SALE    OF    CERTAIN 

STOCK. — An  amount  equal  to  the  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1201(b)  or  1202.". 

(e)  (3ONF0RMINO  Amendments.- 

(1)  Section  62(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  after  pare«raph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14)  LONO-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202.". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(eKl)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or,  in 
the  case  of  qualified  stock  under  section 
ia02(b)(2),  68  percent  (49.5  percent  in  the  case 
of  6-year  gain)  of)"  before  "the  amount  of 
gain". 

(3)  Section  172(dK2)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  modifications  with  respect  to  net  operat- 
ing loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
paters    OTHER   THAN    CORPORATIONS.— In    the 

case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation- 
"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  fW>m  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includible 
on  account  of  gains  trom  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains  provided  by  section  1202  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed.". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(dK4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  (2)<B)," 
after  "paracraph  (1)". 

(SKA)  Section  220  of  such  Code  (relaUng  to 
cross  reference)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(1)  For 
galM  ia  tk« 

oocporaftftoBf 
-tt)  For  d 


for  looc-term  capital 
of  a  taxpajcr  other  than  a 


of  a  deee- 


(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "reference"  in  the 


item  relating  to  section  220  and  inserting 
"references". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Adjustments.- To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  1  year,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allowable  to 
the  estate  or  trust  under  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  excess  of  capital  gains 
over  capital  losses).  In  the  case  of  a  trust, 
the  deduction  allowed  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  section  681  (relating  to 
unrelated  business  income).". 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
excess  capital  gains  over  capital  losses)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account." 

(8)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1(h),  1201, 
and  1211"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1(h), 
1201,  1202,  and  1211,  and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 57(a)(8)". 

(9)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  852(b)(3)(D)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "66 
percent"  and  Inserting  "the  rate  differential 
portion  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
904(b)(3)(E))". 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  qualified  net  capital 
gains)  and"  after  "except  that". 

(11)  SecUon  904(bK3XE)  of  such  Ck)de  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1201(a)"  in  clause 
(iii)(II)  thereof  and  inserting  "1201  (a)  or 
(b)". 

(12)  Section  1402(i)(l)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-emplojrment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3KA), 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  course  of  the  taxiMyer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  trom  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  apply.". 

(13)  Section  1445(e)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "34  percent  (or,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  28  jwr- 
cent)"  and  inserting  "34  percent  (or,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  alter- 
native tax  rate  determined  under  section 
904(b)(3)(EKili))". 

(14)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1201  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1202.  Deduction  for  capital  gains  on 
stock  of  manufacturers  held  for 
more  than  3  years.". 

(15)(A)  The  heading  for  section  1201  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  ";  Oedudion  for 
(sain  on  Ojalifiod  Stock"  after  "CwporaUons". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1201  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ";  deduction  for  gain  on  qualified  stock" 
after  "corporations". 

SBC  an.  KFncnVK  DATB. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  stock  Issued  after  the  date 
which  is  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Subtitle  B— Saving  Inceativeo 
SEC.  ni.  ntSIGNATION  OP  OVKRPAYMENT8  TO 
INDIVIDUAL        RrriRKMENT        AC- 
COUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 
lating to  returns  and  records)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

•PART    IX— DESIGNATION    OF    OVERPAY- 
MENTS  FOR    INDIVIDUAL   RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 
"Sec.  6097.  Amounts  for  individual  retire- 
ment accounts. 
-SEC.  W*?.  AMOUNTS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT ACCOUNTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  each 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1.  such  taxpayer  may 
designate  that  any  portion  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  such  tax  for  such  taxable  year  be 
paid  over  to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count established  and  maintained  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Joint  Returns.— In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  showing  an  overpayment,  each  spouse 
may  designate  any  portion  of  such  overpay- 
ment under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation.- A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  only 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year. 
Such  designation  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
page  of  the  return  and  shall  include  any  ac- 
companying form  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  adequately  Identify  the  individ- 
ual retirement  account  (and  the  trustee 
thereof)  to  which  the  overpayment  Is  to  be 
transferred. 

"(d)  Transfers  of  Accounts.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  any  portion  of  any  over- 
payment designated  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  trustee  of  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
count designated  by  the  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(e)  Overpayments  Treated  as  Rb- 
FUNDED.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
overpayment  of  tax  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  treated  as  being  refunded 
to  the  taxpayer  as  of  the  last  date  prescribed 
for  filing  the  return  of  tax  imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  (determined  without  regard  to  exten- 
sions) or,  If  later,  the  date  the  return  is 
filed.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Part  DC— Design a'hon  of  Overpayments 
TO  Individual  Retirement  Accounts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  m— INCENTIVES  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
SBC.  Ml.  RESEARCII  CREDIT. 

(a)  (Credit  Made  Permanent.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  of  1966  (relating  to  credit  for 
increasing  research  activities)  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (h). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment— Section 
28(bKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)  Credit  to  Apply  to  Research  to  Bring 
Products  to  Market.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 41(dK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (III)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and 
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end 


thereof  the  following 
developnJent  and  Improvement  of 


RE8TB  [CnONS 

such 


^aftet 


by  adding  at  the 
new  clause 

"(Iv)  the 
commercial  products  i 

(2)  Certain 
tlon  41(dK4)  of 
Btrlklng  subparagrafha 

(c)    Effective 
made  by  this  sectiot 
years  beginning 
nc.  sn.  EXCLUSION 

ANCS 

(a)  Exclusion  MAt)E 
127  of  the  Internal 
lating  to  educationail 
amended  by  striking 

(b)  Restrictions 
AT  THE  Graduate 
of  such  Code  (relatl^ 
tion  to  otherwise 
educational 
sertlng  "or  who  Is 
Ing  to  an  advanced 
degree   in   e 
matlcs"  after  "such 

(c)  Effective 
made  by  this  section 
years  beginning  aft^r 

TITLE  IV—. 
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assista  ice 


engineering 


I  iate. 
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This  Act  may  be  c  Ited  as  the 
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repealed.— Sec- 
Code  is  amended  by 
(A)  and  (B). 
EJATE.— The    amendments 
shall  apply  to  taxable 
December  31. 1991. 

tOR  EDUCATIONAL  ASSI8T- 
PRQGRAMS. 

^_  Permanent.— Section 
(levenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
assistance  programs)  is 
subsection  (d). 
Relating  to  EIducation 
jEvel.— Section  117(d)(5) 
to  application  of  sec- 
t4zable  employer-provided 
)  is  amended  by   In- 
liursuing  a  program  lead- 
Eicademic  or  professional 
science,   or  mathe- 
organization". 

•The    amendments 
shall  apply  to  taxable 
December  31,  1991. 
.AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL 
R  SSEARCH  ACT  OF  19M 


'National  Co- 


operative Production  Amendments  of  1991' 
8KC.  401  AMENDMENT  & 

(a)  Short  Tttle.-  Section  1  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Researjh  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C. 
4301  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  "National 
Cooperative  Reseaich  Act  of  1964"  and  in- 
serting "National  Cooperative  Research  and 
Production  Act  of  1 191". 

(b)  Definition.- i  iectlon  2(a)(6)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(a)(6))  is  fended— 

(1)  in  the  mattei  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  "research  and  development"; 

(2)  in  subparagn^ph  (B)  by  Inserting  "or 
production"  after  "Engineering"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by— 

(A)  striking  "foi  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration purpoMB,  including  the  experi- 
mental production  land"  and  inserting  ",  in- 
cluding the  developtnent,";  and 

(B)  inserting  ".  4nd  production  or  imple- 
mentation" after  "  «sting"; 

(4)  In  subparagraih  (D)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  ".  development,  or  produc- 
tion" after  "reseanih";  and 

(B)  striking  "or"  after  "information."; 

(5)  in  subparagra]  ih  (E)— 

(A)  by  striking  '  (E)"  and  Inserting  "(F)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  (D)"  and  inserting 
"(D),  and  (E)"; 

(6)  by  inserting  t  fter  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following: 

"(E)  the  production  of  any  product,  proc- 
ess, or  service,  or";  and 

(7)  in  the  matur  following  subparagraph 
(F)  by  Inserting  after  "research."  the  first 
place  it  appears  the  following:  "develop- 
ment, or  productiofi.". 

(c)  ExcLU8iON8.-i-Section  2(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperatlva  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(b))  is  aiiended— 

(1)  in  the  matt*  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "research  and  development"; 

"productlon.""  after 


(2)  m  paragraph 

(A)  by     insert^ 
"prlcM.".  and 

(B)  by  striking 
development  that 
out"; 

(3)  In  paragraph 


conduct  the  research  and 
is"  and  inserting  "carry 

2)- 


(A)  by  striking  "or  marketing"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ".  marketing, 
or  distribution"; 

(B)  by  striking  "or  marketing  or'  and  in- 
serting ",  marketing,  or  distribution  of  any 
product,  process,  service,  or"; 

(C)  by  striking  "such  as  patents  and  trade 
secrets,";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "(including  patents  and 
trade  secrets)"  after  "proprietary  informa- 
tion"; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "other  re- 
search and  development  activities"  and  in- 
serting "any  other  joint  venture  activity". 

(d)  Rule  of  Reason  Standard.— Section  3 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4302)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  properly  defined,  relevant 
market,  the  worldwide  capacity  of  suppliers 
to  provide  a  product,  process,  or  service  shall 
be  considered.". 

(e)  Technical  amendments.— (1)  Section  3 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4302)  is  amended  by  striking 
"research  and  development"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4303)  Is 
amended  in  subsections  (a)(1),  (b)(1),  (c)(1), 
and  (e)  by  striking  "research  and  develop- 
ment" each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  5(a)  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4304(a))  is 
amended  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  "research  and  development". 

(4)  Section  6  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4305)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  heading  by  striking  "research 
and  development", 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  "this  Act"  and  inserting  "the 
National  Cooperative  Production  Amend- 
ments of  1991",  and 

(C)  In  subsections  (a),  (d)(2),  and  (e)  by 
striking  "research  and  development"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(0    AppLiCA-noNS    of    Amendments.— The 
National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984 
(15  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"APPLicA-noN  of  amendments  relating  to 

production  of  products.  processes.  and 

services 

"SEC.  7.  The  amendments  to  this  Act  made 
by  the  National  Cooperative  Production 
Amendments  of  1991  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  activity  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  a  product,  process,  or  service 
by  a  joint  venture  if  at  any  time  substan- 
tially all  such  activities  are  not  conducted 
within  the  United  States  or  its  territories.". 
TITLE  V— ADVANCED  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  54W.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Advanced  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1991". 

SubtiUe  A— DecUration  Of  PoUcy 
SEC.  Ml.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  national  security,  industrial  leader- 
ship, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  require  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
technology  base  to  support  production  of 
weapons  and  weapon  systems,  manufacturing 
technology,  and  technologically-advanced 
products  and  services. 

(2)  The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  research  in  and  development  of 
basic   and   applied   technology    relating   to 


weapons  and  weapon  systems  and  military 
operations  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  has  no  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  evaluate  effectively  ad- 
vances in  technology  or  technological  devel- 
opment or  to  assess  the  Impact  of  such  ad- 
vances or  development  upon  the  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Similarities  In  civilian  and  defense  pro- 
duction processes  result  in  parallel  advances 
in  technology  developed  from  such  produc- 
tion. 

(5)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  effec- 
tive exchange  of  technological  information 
between  the  civilian  and  defense  sectors. 

(6)  The  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  require  that  the  unique  capa- 
bilities In  science  and  engineering  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  directed  to- 
ward— 

(A)  conducting  advanced  general  and  ap- 
plied research  and  development  projects  for 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

(B)  conducting  prototype  projects  that  em- 
body technology  having  the  potential  for  In- 
corporation into  joint  defense  programs,  pro- 
grams supporting  deployed  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing unified  combatant  commands  and  speci- 
fied combatant  commands),  and  selected 
projects  for  military  departments;  and 

(C)  conducting  activities  that  support  and 
assist  the  development  of  technology  having 
potential  future  application  In  civilian  and 
defense  production. 

(7)  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
adapting  the  results  of  Government-spon- 
sored advanced  technological  and  industrial 
research  and  development  to  commercial  ap- 
plications. 

(8)  Cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  civilian  sector  Is  essential  to  revital- 
izing the  Industrial  base  of  the  United  States 
and  establishing  and  maintaining  the  indus- 
trial competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Access  to  mid-  to  long-term  capital  by 
advanced  technology  entitles  would  greatly 
facilitate  development  by  the  civilian  sector 
of  products  and  services  incorporating  ad- 
vanced technologies. 

(10)  An  educated  workforce  with  techno- 
logical expertise  Is  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

(11)  Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  and  study  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  at  all  levels 
in  the  Nation's  educational  system. 

Subtitle  B — Defenae  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency 

SEC.  Ml.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  A  DEFENSE  AD- 
VANCED RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
AGENCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  8  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subchapter  n  and  sec- 
tion 201  as  subchapter  HI  and  section  221  of 
such  subchapter,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subchapter  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter  II: 

'Subchapter  II— Defense  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency 

"Sec. 

"201.  Definitions. 

"202.  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency. 

"203.  Agency  functions. 

"304.  Authority  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

"205.  Cooperative  agreements  and  other  ar- 
rangements. 

"206.  Pay  bonuses. 
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"207.  Use  of  appropriations. 
"208.  Authority  to  conduct  research  projects 
for     other     departments     and 
agencies;  Interagency  coopera- 
tion. 
"209.  Revolving  fund. 
">  201.  DefiniUoB* 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'Assistant  Secretary'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
vanced Research. 

"(3)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Revolving  Fund 
established  by  section  209  of  this  title. 

"I  a02.  Defense  Advanced  Reaearch  Projecta 

Agency 

"There  Is  established  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
vanced Research  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
Agency. 
"f  SOS.  Agency  Ainctiona 

"It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Agency— 

"(1)  to  conduct  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  for  the  Department  of 
Defense; 

"(2)  to  oversee  planning  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  research  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  advanced  technology; 

"(3)  to  support  and  assist  the  development 
of  technology  having  potential  future  appli- 
cation in  both  defense  and  civilian  produc- 
tion; 

"(4)  to  conduct  advanced  technology  dem- 
onstration projects; 

"(5)  to  coordinate  the  exchange  of  techno- 
logical Information  between  the  military  de- 
partments and  Defense  Agencies; 

"(6)  to  support  continuing  research  and  de- 
velopment of  advanced  technologies  by  in- 
dustrial, academic,  and  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  entities; 

"(7)  to  monitor  on  a  continuing  ba^is  the 
research  and  development  being  conducted 
on  advanced  technologies  by  private  indus- 
try in  the  United  States;  and 

"(8)  to  promote  continuing  development  of 
a  technological  industrial  base  In  the  United 
States. 

"I  M4.  Authority  of  Aaaiatant  Secretary 

"(a)  AUTHORnr. — In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agency,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
may — 

"(1)  notwithstanding  section  3324(b)  of  title 
31.  enter  into,  perform,  and  guarantee  con- 
tracts, leases,  grants,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  or  with  any  person; 

"(2)  use  the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
or  facilities  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
cooperate  with  public  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  in  the  use  of  such 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities; 

"(3)  supervise,  administer,  and  control  the 
activities  within  the  Agency  and  within  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to 
patents,  inventions,  trademarks,  copyrights, 
and  royalty  pajrments,  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith:  and 

"(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Technolooy.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  domes- 
tic civilian  sector  technology  developed  by 
or  with  the  support  of  the  Agency  If  the  As- 


sistant Secretary  determines  that  the  tech- 
nology may  have  potential  application  In  ci- 
vilian production. 

"t  206.  Cooperative  agreementa  and  other  ai^ 
rangementa 

"(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Agency,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  other  arrangements  with  any  per- 
son, any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  any  unit  of  State 
or  local  government,  any  educational  Insti- 
tution, or  any  other  entity. 

"(b)  AUTHORiry  To  Require  Payment;  Dis- 
position OF  Funds.— (1 )  A  cooperative  agree- 
ment or  other  arrangement  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (a)  may  Include  a  provision 
that  requires  a  person  or  other  entity  to 
make  payments  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (or  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government)  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  assistance  ftom  the  Agency  under 
the  agreement  or  other  arrangement. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a 
provision  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
credited  to  the  Fund  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

"(C)     NONDtn'UCA'nON     AND     OTHER     CONDI- 

•nONS.- The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure— 

"(1)  that  the  authority  under  this  section 
Is  used  only  when  the  use  of  standard  con- 
tracts or  grants  Is  not  feasible  or  appro- 
priate; and 

"(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
that  a  cooperative  agreement  or  other  ar- 
rangement entered  into  under  this  section— 

"(A)  does  not  provide  for  research  that  du- 
plicates research  being  conducted  under 
other  programs  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  requires  the  other  party  to  the  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  concerned. 

"<  206.  Pay  bonuaea 

"(a)  In  GENERAL.— (1)  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  by  regulation  for  pay- 
ment to  employees  of  the  Agency— 

"(A)  awards  for  exceptional  achievement; 
and 

"(B)  recruitment  and  retention  bonuses. 

"(2)  Awards  for  exceptional  achievement 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  exceed 
S20,000  in  the  case  of  any  employee  in  any 
year. 

"(3)  Recruitment  and  retention  bonuses 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  not  exceed 
S20,000  in  the  case  of  any  employee  In  any 
year  and  payment  thereof  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  employee  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Agency  to  serve  in  the 
Agency  not  less  than  one  year  for  each 
S10,000  of  bonus  paid  to  the  employee. 

"(b)  Bonus  Fund.— To  the  extent  author- 
ized In  appropriation  Acts,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  utilise  not  more  than 
S2,000,000  a  year  in  money  lix)m  the  Fund  to 
pay  for  awards  and  bonuses  authorized  by 
subsection  (a). 

"i  207.  Uae  of  appropriationa 

"Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  be  used  to  finance  any  research 
study  or  project  conducted  or  assisted  by  the 
Agency  unless  the  Assistant  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  study  or  project  relates  to  an 
existing  or  potential  military  mission  or 
function. 


"(  90S.  Authority  to  conduct  research 
projects  for  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies; interagency  cooperation 

"(a)  General  AUTHORrrY.— The  Agency 
may  conduct  research  projects  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment other  than  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(b)  AUTHORITY  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

AND  Agencies  to  Contract  with  Aoencj-.— 
Any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  contract  with  the 
Agency  to  carry  out  authorized  research 
projects  of  that  department  or  agency. 

"(c)  Interagency  CooPERA'noN.- In  carry- 
ing out  its  function  under  this  subchapter, 
the  Agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Technology  Policy  Coordinating 
Council  and  the  National  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Fund. 

"i  209.  Revolving  fund 

"(a)  (jREA-noN  OF  Revolvtno  Fund.— There 
is  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Re- 
volving Fund".  The  Fund  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  It  from  time  to  time. 

"(b)  Expenditures  From  the  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  In  appropriations  Acts,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  Loans;  Grants.— (l)  The  Assistant 
Secretary  may  use  the  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  or  otherwise  providing  fi- 
nancial support  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of 
the  calendar  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  Is  made)  to  be  3  per  cent  less 
than  the  current  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  periods  for  which  the 
loans  are  made. 

"(3)  Repayments  on  loans  made  under  this 
section  and  the  proceeds  from  any  other 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary under  this  subchapter  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Fund. 

"(d)  Management  of  Fund.— (i)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  manage  the 
Fund  established  by  this  section  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
report  to  Congress  each  year  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  the  expected  condition  and  operations 
of  the  Fund  during  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Invest  such  portion  of  the  Fund  as  is  not.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Table  of  Subchapters.- The  table  of 
subchapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  relat- 
ing to  subchapter  n  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
m.     Defense     Advanced     Reaearch 

Projects  Agency  201 

"in.    Miscellaneous    Defense   Agency 

Matters  221". 

SEC.  US.  AIMNTIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETART  OT 
DEFENSE. 

Section  136  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "eleven" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(5)  One  of  the  A  islstant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Set  :retary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
vanced Research.  Ke  shall  have  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  the  overall  supervision  of  ad- 
vanced research  pDjects  of  the  Depiulanent 
of  Defense.  The  Aislstant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Advanced  Elesearch  shall  have  expe- 
rience In  a  scientific  or  enerlneering  dis- 
cipline and  management  experience  in  the 
field  of  advanced  research  and  develop- 
ment.". 

tmC  SSS.  REOUIREM  E>rr  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPR  >PRIATIONS. 

Section  114  of  tit  e  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  tunended  by  addl  Qg  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  ;f): 

"(f)  In  each  budg(  t  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  amounts  requeiited  for  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Itojects  Agency  and  the 
Fund  shall  be  set  fc  rth  separately  from  other 
amounts  requested    for   the   Department  of 

Defense.".  

SBC.  SM.  CONTINIJIED  EFFECT  OF  EXISTING 
RULES  KND  REGULATIONS;  REF- 
ERENCE! I  TO  DARPA 

(a)  ExisTiNO  RuTiES,  Regulations.  Etc.— 
Any  rule.  regulatl(in.  Instruction,  directive, 
or  other  document  applicable  to  the  Defense 
Advanced  Researcl  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991,  that  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  sibchapter  n  of  chapter  8 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  521).  shall  remain  applicable  to  the 
Agency  until  revok  ed  or  modified  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  Defense  for  Advanced 
Research. 

(b)  References  Tb  DARPA.— Any  reference 
In  any  law,  reguli.tlon,  directive,  or  other 
document  to  the  D  tfense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  ai  In  effect  on  September 
30,  1991.  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  agen- 
cy established  by  rubchapter  n  of  chapter  8 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  521. 

SEC  ass.  TRANSFER  DF  PERSONNEL.  PROPERTY, 
AND  ALJXKATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

All  personnel  em  )loyed  in  connection  with, 
and  all  assets,  liibtlltles,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  x  nexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  em  ployed,  used,  held,  arising 
fi-om,  available  to  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search ProjecU  /gency  on  September  30. 
1991.  shall  be  traniferred  to  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  estab- 
lished by  subchapqer  n  of  chapter  8  of  title 
10,  United  States  ^ode  (as  added  by  section 
521).  Unexpended  finds  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  section  sha  1  be  used  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  such  su  bchapter,  as  so  added. 

SEC.  CM.  EMPLOYEEI L 

Subject  to  the  ivallability  of  appropria- 
tions therefor,  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Arency  established  by  sub- 
chapter n  of  chaiiter  8  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  abided  by  section  521),  may 
employ  not  more  i  han  200  employees  to  dis- 
charge the  respoi  slbllltles  of  the  Agency. 
Such  employees  sqall  be  of  the  various  clas- 
sifications provide^  for  in  chapter  51  of  title 
5.  United  States  C(|de. 
SBC  in.  REPORT  Td  CONGRES& 

Not  later  than  S  eptember  30,  1992,  the  As- 


sistant Secretary 
Research    shall 
ommendations  for 
slstant  Secretary 
desirable  to  carry 


of  Defense  for  Advanced 

iibmit    to    Congress    rec- 

Buch  legislation  as  the  As- 

determines  necessary  or 

out  more  effectively  the 


puriKtees  of  subcha  pter  n  of  chapter  8  of  title 
10,  United  States  jCode.  as  added  by  section 
521. 


SEC  BM.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Title  10.— (l)  Section  2371  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  139  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  2371. 

(b)  Title  5.— Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (11)." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (12).". 

SEC.  a».  EFFECTIVE  DATE;  INCUMBENT  DIREC- 
TOR. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sections  521.  522.  523,  and  528  shall 
take  effect  October  1, 1991. 

(b)  Incumbent  Director.— The  person  hold- 
ing the  position  of  Director  of  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  September  30, 
1991,  may  serve  as  acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Advanced  Research, 
without- the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, until  such  time  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  appointed,  but  in  no  event  may  any 
person  serve  as  acting  Assistant  Secretary 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  for  more 
than  one  year. 

SEC  SSO.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  C— National  Technology  Policy 
Coordinating  Council 
SEC.  SSL  E8TABUSHMENT, 

(a)  EISTABLisHMEaJT. —There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Technology  Policy 
Coordinating  Council  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
title referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

SEC  531.  FUNCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Council  to  act  as  a  forum  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  can  effectively 
utilize  advanced  technology  to  help  meet  the 
economic  and  security  needs,  improve  the  in- 
dustrial competitiveness,  and  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Specific  Duties.- In  carrying  out  its 
function  under  subsection  (a),  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  study  the  potential  of  particular  ad- 
vanced technologies  for  development  and 
production  and  assess  priorities  for  providing 
Federal  support  for  such  technologies; 

(2)  study  the  Interrelationship  between 
government  policy  decisions  and  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  by  civilian  entitles: 

(3)  study  means  and  methods  for  improving 
the  industrial  base  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  National  Advanced  Technology 
Fund,  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  and  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  advanced  techno- 
logical research  and  development  regarding 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
the  development  of  technology; 

(5)  evaluate  the  potential  for  technology 
development  by  consortia  and  other  coopera- 
tive entities  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  solicit  comments  and  recommendations 
from  private  businesses.  Industry  associa- 
tions, and  other  entities  regarding  policies 
for  federally-funded  research  and  develop- 
ment programs; 

(7)  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  support 
provided  by  Federal  laboratories  and  other 
Federal  research  and  development  organiza- 
tions in  promoting  the  utilization  of  devel- 
oping technology  by  the  private  sector; 


(8)  assess  the  effect  of  foreign  ownership 
and  control  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
on  the  technological  industrial  base  and  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  assess  the  impact  of  the  transfer  of 
technology  between  nations  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  investment  capital  and  the  location  of 
jobs  and  production  capacity  In  the  United 
States; 

(10)  assess  the  impact  of  the  United  States 
educational  system  and  labor  market  on  ad- 
vanced technology  industries; 

(11)  study  the  benefits  of  international  co- 
operation on  the  development  of  technology 
in  various  industries  in  the  United  States; 
and 

(12)  study  obstacles  within  Industrial  orga- 
nizations that  receive  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  fl-om  the  Federal  Government 
that  obstruct  or  impede  the  utilization  of 
technology  In  Industrial  production. 

SEC.  633.  MEMBERS. 

(a)  MEMBERS.— The  Council  shall  consist  of 
15  voting  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  five  of  whom  shall  be  profes- 
sional engineers  or  scientists  having  knowl- 
edge or  experience  regarding  advanced  tech- 
nologies, and  six  of  whom  shall  have  sub- 
stantial experience  in  conducting  or  admin- 
istering research  and  development  activities 
in  industry  or  academia.  Not  more  than 
three  such  members  shall  be  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Four  members  appointed  one  each  by— 

(A)  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and 

(D)  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Each  member  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  have  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence regarding  advanced  technologies  or 
have  substantial  experience  in  conducting  or 
administering  research  or  development  ac- 
tivities in  industry  or  academia. 

(b)  Ex  Officio  Members.— <1)  There  shall 
be  six  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Technology. 

(B)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Advanced  Technology. 

(C)  The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  or  the 
Administrator's  designee. 

(D)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  the  Director's  designee. 

(E)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee. 

(F)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee. 

(2)  Ex  officio  members  may  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  but  shall 
have  no  vote. 

(c)  Compensation  of  Members.- A  member 
of  the  Council  may  not  be  paid  compensation 
for  service  performed  as  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

(d)  Travel  Expenses.- Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at 
rates  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  while  away  Trom  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Council. 

(e)  Temporary  Employees.- The  Council 
may  accept,  on  temporary  or  Intermittent 
assignment,  and  with  or  without  reimburse- 
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ment,  tbe  services  of  employees  of  academic 
institutions,  industry  associations,  and  pri- 
vate Arms.  Such  employees  shall  be  consid- 
ered sjwclal  Government  employees  for  the 
purposes  of  section  206  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  »4.  CHAIBMAN. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 
SBC  SSft.  EXECUTIVE  DmeCTOR 

The  Council  shall  have  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Executive  Director,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  tbe  Chairman,  shall 
exercise  all  powers  and  dischargre  all  duties 
sissierned  to  the  Executive  Director  by  the 
Council  and  shall  exercise  authority  and  con- 
trol over  all  personnel  and  facilities  em- 
ployed by  or  detailed  to  the  Council. 
SEC.  saa.  COUNCIL  authority. 

In  carrying  out  Its  function  under  this  sub- 
title, the  Council  may — 

(1)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  governing  its 
operation  and  the  exercise  of  tbe  powers 
vested  in  It  by  law; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
the  Council  considers  appropriate  to  assist 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  subtitle; 

(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  contract  for  such  studies,  surveys,  anal- 
yses, the  collection  of  data,  and  other  activi- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
function  under  this  subtitle;  and 

(5)  appoint  and  fix  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  compensation  of  such  offl- 
cers  and  employees  &b  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  function  of  the  Council,  except 
not  more  than  five  scientific,  engineering,  or 
administrative  personnel  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  such  laws  and  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  fixed,  notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  at  a  rate  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  U7.  SUPPORT  FOR  COUNCIL  AC'I'IVI'IIES. 

(a)  iNTERAOENCY     COOPERATION.— (1)     The 

Council  may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  its  function  under  this 
subtitle.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  such  department  or  agency  shall 
fVimish  such  information  to  the  Council. 

(2)  Any  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (Including  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  estab- 
lished by  subtitle  B  of  this  title)  is  author- 
ired  to  provide  to  the  Council,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  any  supplies,  services, 
equipment  and  facilities,  personnel,  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  Council  to  carry 
out  its  function  under  this  subtitle.  The 
Council  may  accept  such  supplies,  services, 
equipment,  facilities,  personnel,  and  other 
resources  for  such  purpose. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  its  function  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Council  shall  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  Council  with  other  economic 
councils  and  organisations  of  the  Federal 
Government  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  effort  by  the  Council  and  such 
councils  and  organizations. 

(b)  Cooperation  Wrra  National  Advanced 
Tbchnouxjy  Fund.— In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tion under  this  subtitle,  the  Council  shall  co- 
operate with  the  National  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Fund  (established  by  subtitle  D  of 


this  title)  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, shall  conduct  such  studies  or  analy- 
ses as  may  be  requested  by  the  Fund. 

SEC  SSB.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  National 
Advanced  Technology  Fund  (established  by 
subtitle  D  of  this  title)  a  report  addressing 
the  relative  priority  of  the  funding  alloca- 
tions made  for  federally-sponsored  research 
and  development,  including  a  review  of  past 
allocation  priorities  and  proposals  for  future 
allocation  priorities. 

SEC.  S3fl.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  D— National  Advanced  Technology 
Fund 

SEC    Ml.    NATIONAL   ADVANCED   TECHNOLOGY 
FUMJ, 

There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Advanced  Technology  Trust 
Fund  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
the  "Technology  Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  that  fund. 

SEC.  54S.  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  DEPUTY  AIMNIN- 
I8TRATOR 

(a)  Fund  administrator.- The  Technology 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  apiminted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  provided  for 
In  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Deputy  Administrator.- The  Tech- 
nology Trust  Fund  shall  have  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  act 
for  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator. 

(c)  Emploti-ment  Limitation.- The  Admin- 
istrator and  Deputy  Administrator,  while  so 
serving,  shall  not  engage  in  any  business  or 
emplojrment  other  than  the  administration 
of  the  Technology  Trust  Fund. 

SEC  64S.  DUTIES  OP  ADMINISTRATOR. 

(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
title, and  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  adhere  to  the  funding  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Technology  Policy 
Coordinating  Council  (established  by  sub- 
title C  of  this  title); 

(2)  carry  out  funding  arrangements 
through  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  and  other  re- 
search and  development  entities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(3)  consult  with  the  National  Technology 
Policy  Coordinating  Council  regarding  the 
activities  of  consortia  and  cooperative  enti- 
tles engaged  in  advanced  technology  pro- 
grams in  order  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  such  entities  in  supiwrting  national 
goals  relating  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nology; 

(4)  consult  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
support  Small  Business  Innovative  Research 
programs  for  the  purposes  of  identifying  po- 
tential candidates  for  financial  support  trom 
the  Technology  Trust  Fund; 


(5)  sponsor  or  participate  in  national,  re- 
gional, and  Industry  association  conferences 
and  symposia  and  disseminate  Information 
concerning  activities  of  the  Technology 
Trust  Fund; 

(6)  consistent  with  technology  priorities 
and  national  goals  and  strategies,  manage 
the  Technology  Trust  Fund  with  the  long- 
term  objective  of  creating  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing source  of  funds  to  support  research  and 
development  relating  to  advanced  tech- 
nologies; and 

(7)  tailor  funding  arrangements  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  involved  by  consider- 
ing— 

(A)  other  sources  of  funding. 

(B)  the  allocation  of  intellectual  property 
rights  among  the  parties  or  related  entitles, 

(C)  the  technical  risks  of  the  research  In- 
volved, 

(D)  the  relevance  of  technological  research 
and  development  to  Government  needs  and 
requirements. 

(E)  the  opportunity  to  recapture,  or  obtain 
a  return  on,  the  Government's  financial  ex- 
penditures, and 

(F)  the  relevance  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  supported  by  the  Tech- 
nology Trust  Fund  to  achieving  national 
goals  and  strategies. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  of  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES.—When  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Tech- 
nology Trust  Fund,  another  Federal  agency 
or  Instrumentality  may  exercise  the  same 
authority  provided  the  Administrator  under 
section  544(2).  Such  authority  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  consistent  with  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC  (44.  AUTHORirV  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Adminis- 
trator may— 

(1)  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  the  operation  of  the  Tech- 
nology Trust  Fund; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  and  other  arrangements 
with  any  person,  with  any  State,  territory  or 
possession,  with  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  any  educational  in- 
stitution, or  any  other  entity,  under  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  considers  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title; 

(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  in  accordance  with 
chapter  33  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title, except  that  not  more  than  10  scientific, 
engineering  or  administrative  personnel  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  their  compensation  fixed,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law.  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  make  and  guarantee  loans;  and 

(6)  receive  proceeds,  reimbursements,  or 
payments  from  any  entity  supported  by  the 
Technology  Trust  Fund  or  trom  any  entity 
participating  In  a  cooperative  or  joint  fund- 
ing arrangement  with  the  Administrator. 

SEC    MS.    EXPENDITURES   FROM    TECHNOLOGY 
TRUST  FUND. 

Amounts  in  the  Technology  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tions Acts,  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  supi»rt  advanced  basic  and  applied 
technological  research  and  development  hav- 
ing the  potential  to  contribute  substantially 
to  strengthening  the  industrial  base  and  im- 
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proving  the  indust  rial  competitiveness  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  To  support  idvanced  basic  and  applied 
research  and  development  of  tecbnologry 
I>roduct8  In  the  Uillted  States  for  the  purpose 
of— 

(A)  maintaining  the  Industrial  base  and 
comiwtitlveness  o  '  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  reducing  substantially  environmental 
and  health  risks  usociated  with  industrial 
production. 

nc  Ml.  SUPPORT  #OR  ruND  AcnvmES. 

Any  departmenJ  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  (including  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  estab- 
lished by  subtitle  3  of  this  title)  may  provide 
the  Technology  Tiust  Fund,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  any  supplies,  services, 
equipment,  facililles,  personnel,  and  other 
resources  to  allow  the  Technology  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  o»  t  its  function  under  this 
subtitle.  The  Technology  Trust  Fund  may 
accept  such  suppll  »s,  services,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  function 
under  this  subtitle . 

SBC  S47.  AUTHCHUa  ATION  OP  APPIiOPIUATION& 

There  are  herety  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subi  ;ltle. 

Bu  I.  Summary 

TITLB  I— OroUSTRl  lU-  RBCAPTTAUZATION  FUND 

Establish  a  butiness  IRA.  Briefly  put,  a 
manufacturer  cai  put  a  tax  deductible 
amount  equal  to  I  Us  annual  depreciation  al- 
lowance in  an  inttrest  bearing  account  each 
year  for  a  period  I  of  five  years.  Funds  flrom 
the  account  can  b^  withdrawn  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  without  penalty,  as  long  as  the 
money  is  used  fori  the  purchase  of  new  plant 
and  equipment  on  Job  training  for  the  firm's 
workers.  Normal  de;s-eciation  is  still  per- 
mitted. 


TJTLE  n — INI  rESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Subtitle  A— Capital  Gains  tax  cut 
This  is  a  targeted  proposal,  covering  new 
issues  from  manitfacturing  firms.  It  gives  a 
21%  rate  for  suchi  stock  held  for  three  years 
and  15%  for  stockj  held  for  six  years  for  indi- 
viduals. There  is  la  similar  competitive  rate 
for  corporations.  I 

Subtitle  ^-Savings  Incentives 
This  provision  would  provide  a  check  off  on 
an  individual  (whether  filing  Jointly  or  sepa- 
rately) Income  tat  return,  to  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  have  the  IRS  deposit  any  or  all  of 
a  tax  refund  in  aa  individual's  already  exist- 
ing IRA. 

TITLE  m— INCENTIVES  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  title  mak#s  the  BAD  tax  credit  per- 
manent. It  also  etpands  the  credit  to  include 
applied  research,  putting  more  of  an  empha- 
sis on  development,  that  is,  bringing  prod- 
ucts to  productiofa.  It  also  makes  the  exclu- 
sion for  employe^  sponsored  education  pro- 
grams permanent^ 

rrrLB  iv— ANrmiuaT  amendment  to  allow 
jonrr  production 

This  title  ezpaads  antitrust  exemi)tlons  to 
allow  a  "role  of jreaaon"  antitrust  test  In- 
■tMul  of  "per  se"l  test  to  apply  to  Joint  pro- 
duction efforts  b4tween  firms.  This  proposal 
would  help  firms  tbat  need  to  pool  capital  re- 
soorcea  to  get  new  products  into  production. 
It  repreeents  an  alternative  to  the  merger 


TITLB  V— ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

This  title  provides  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Production  Agency  (DARPA)  with 
a  statutory  charter  keeping  its  functions  the 
same.  It  makes  clear  that  DARPA  retains 
the  ability  to  undertake  "dual  use"  civilian 
and  defense  research.  In  addition.  It  sets  up 
a  National  Technology  Policy  Council  that 
will  be  housed  for  administrative  purposes  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Council 
will  consist  of  scientists  and  engineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Congress  whose 
responsibility  It  will  be  to  look  into  ad- 
vanced technology  issues  and  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness and  to  offer  recommendations  as  to 
what  U.S.  technology  support  policy  should 
be,  as  well  as  to  establish  priorities  for  tech- 
nology support.  The  final  section  of  the  bill 
would  set  up  a  fund  that  would  act  like  a  ci- 
vilian DARPA  to  promote  civilian  tech- 
nology projects  based  on  priorities  set  by  the 
Council.  This  new  program  would  be  a  re- 
volving fund  that  over  time  would  be  self  fi- 
nancing.* 


movement.  Joint 


given  BlmlUr  anti  tnist  coverage. 


R&D  efforta  are  already 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for 
Youth  Development  within  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities to  improve  community-based 
adolescent  health  promotion  and  edu- 
cation in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ADOLESCENT  HEALTH  CARE 
PROMOTION  AND  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Action  within 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to 
conduct  activities  to  improve  commu- 
nity-based adolescent  health  pro- 
motion and  education  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  growing  awarene38  has 
been  focused  on  the  challenges  facing 
American  school  age  youth  in  main- 
taining their  health,  challenges  from 
drug  abuse  to  physical  abuse.  Many  of 
these  health  risks  can  be  diminished  or 
prevented  through  education  and 
health  promotion. 

Ensuring  a  healthy  population  of 
adolescents  who  will  make  the  transi- 
tion into  a  healthy  and  productive 
adulthood  is  essential  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation.  This  attention,  however, 
has  been  focused  primarily  on  youth  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  rural  adolescents  fare 
worse  in  comparison  to  nonrural 
youth. 

In  a  recent  study,  it  was  found  that 
17.7  percent  of  nondisabled  rural  high 
school  students  were  estimated  to  be 
substance  abusers  compared  to  10.1  per- 
cent of  their  nonrui^  counterparts. 
Low  self-esteem  and  depression  are 
more  common  among  rural  elementary 
schoolchildren  than  among  urban  and 
suburban  children.  Rural  preschoolers 
fare  worse  than  nonrural  chlldi-en  in 
relation  to  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse— 12.7  percent  of  rural  pre- 
schoolers are  considered  to  be  victims 
of  child  abuse  compared  with  11.9  per- 


cent of  urban  and  9.6  percent  of  subur- 
ban preschoolers. 

Greater  attention  and  resources  must 
be  focused  on  the  health  needs  of  rural 
adolescents  who  are  at  greater  health 
risk  than  their  urban  and  suburban 
peers.  This  legislation  will  provide  for 
health  care  education  and  promotion 
services  focused  on  rural  adolescents 
through  the  direction  of  a  National 
Center  for  Action.  The  center  will  be 
located  at  a  land  grant  university, 
knowledgeable  in  the  unique  health- 
care needs  of  the  rural  population. 
These  actions  will  help  ensure  a 
healthy  adolescent  population  to  make 
the  transition  into  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive adulthood. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Adolescent  Health  Care  Promotion  and 
Education  Act". 

SEC.  S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  school  age  youth  in  rural  America  are 
facing  extraordinary  challenges  in  maintain- 
ing their  health  enabling  them  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  adulthood: 

(2)  In  a  national  study  of  at-risk  students 
conducted  by  the  National  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insltitute,  it  was  was  reported  that 
rural  youth  fared  worse  than  non-rural 
youth  in  34  of  39  comparisons: 

(3)  17.7  percent  of  non-disabled  rural  high 
school  students  were  estimated  to  be  sub- 
stance abusers,  compared  to  10.1  percent  of 
the  students  In  non-rural  districts: 

(4)  12.3  percent  of  non-disabled  rural  ele- 
mentary school  children  were  found  to  be 
suffering  depression  and  low  self-esteem, 
compared  to  10  percent  of  urban  and  8.5  per- 
cent of  suburban  elementary  school  children; 

(5)  25.7  percent  of  non-disabled  rural  high 
school  students  were  considered  sexually  ac- 
tive, compared  to  22.5  percent  of  urban  and 
20.9  percent  of  suburban  high  school  stu- 
dents: and 

(6)  12.7  percent  of  rural  preschoolers  with- 
out disabilities  were  considered  to  be  victims 
of  child  abuse,  compared  to  11.19  percent  of 
urban  and  9.6  percent  of  suburban  pre- 
schoolers. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  within 
the  Cooperative  Ebctension  Service  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Youth  Development  that 
shall  be  responsible  for  implementing  and 
administering  a  program  of  adolescent 
health  promotion  and  education  in  rural 
areas: 

(2)  provide  for  the  creation  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  partnerships  to  enhance  ado- 
lescent health  promotion  and  education  in 
rural  areas;  and 

(3)  make  internship  available  for  certain 
health  personnel  to  Improve  adolescent 
health. 
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BBC.  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTER  FOR  YOUTH 
DEVEU>PIIENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  establish,  as  part  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service,  a  National  Health 
Promotion  and  Education  Center  for  Youth 
Development  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Center"),  in  accordance  with 
BubeectloD  (b). 

(b)  Location  and  Selection.— The  Center 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  lo- 
cated at  a  land-grant  university— 

(1)  that  has  demonstrated  a  working  and 
programming  relationship  with  health  care 
and  educational  institutions  and  agencies: 

(2)  that  has  agreed  to  provide  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  State  and  local  entities 
providing  services  under  this  Act; 

(3)  that  is  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture after  an  opportunity  is  provided  to 
engage  in  a  competitive  bidding  process;  and 

(4)  which  shall  provide  the  overall  adminis- 
trative leadership  and  support  for  the  Cen- 
ter. 

(c)  Functions.- The  Center,  utilizing  State 
and  local  Cooperative  Extension  Services  of- 
fices, shall— 

(1)  collaborate  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  entities  to  promote,  support 
and  staff  rural  adolescent  health  promotion 
programs  through  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  several  subcenters  to  be  lo- 
cated at  sites  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Center; 

(2)  establish  programs  to  provide  commu- 
nity-based adolescent  health  promotion  and 
education  in  rural  areas  through  the  collabo- 
rative efforts  of  State,  county,  and  commu- 
nity-based entities; 

(3)  identify  land-grant  university  campus- 
based  adolescent  health  promotion  and  edu- 
cation resources; 

(4)  promote  coordination  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  health  education,  mental 
health  support  services,  family  participation 
and  advocacy  services,  and  media-based 
health  promotion  and  research  services  tar- 
geted at  adolescent  health  promotion  that 
are  provided  through  State  and  local  entities 
in  rural  areas; 

(5)  utilize  the  faculty  and  student  expertise 
of  health  related  and  health-serving  colleges 
that  are  part  of  land-grant  universities  to 
provide  training  in  health  promotion  and 
education  at  the  community  level  through 
health-serving  agencies,  schools,  and  youth 
serving  organizations; 

(6)  identify,  train  and  support  volunteers 
I)articlpatlng  in  rural  adolescent  health  pro- 
motion and  education  activities; 

(7)  coordinate  and  provide  for  the  delivery 
of  health  education  and  health  promotion 
programming  services  provided  in  rural 
areas  under  this  Act; 

(8)  serve  as  the  link  between  the  Extension 
Service,  public  health  care  agencies,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  community- 
based  organizations  serving  rural  areas  by 
identifying  local  adolescent  health  problems 
and  determining  appropriate  health  pro- 
motion and  education  responses;  and 

(9)  conduct  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Service,  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Internship.- The  Center  shall  establish 
a  program  under  which  internships  may  be 
provided  to  health  care  students  attending, 
or  desiring  to  attend,  schools  of  nursing, 
public  health,  health  education,  medical 
achoolB,  schools  of  clinical  psychology,  and 
schools  offering  degrees  in  clinical  social 
work  to  enable  such  students  to  avail  them- 


selves of  educational  and  clinical  or 
workrelated  health  care  opportunities  that 
support  adolescent  health  promotion  and 
education. 

(e)  Applications.— In  implementing  the 
programs  established  under  this  Act,  the 
Center  shall  establish  application  procedures 
to  ensure  that  entitles  receiving  assistance 
under  such  programs  are  providing  services 
or  performing  functions  that  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  through  the  Center,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
programs  that  are  provided  with  assistance 
under  this  Act  and  the  status  of  each  sum 
program. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlATIONa 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994. 
SEC.  a.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  hlmBelf, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Sanpord, 
and  Mr.  Helms): 

S.  942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  natural  re- 
source development  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  require  that  pri- 
ority be  given  to  planting  trees  under 
the  program  on  State  lands  devastated 
by  disaster  or  where  tree  loss  Is  caus- 
ing environmental  damage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  America 
the  Beautiful  Act  of  1990  to  target  tree 
planting  funds  for  those  areas  dev- 
astated by  disaster  or  where  tree  loss  is 
causing  environmental  damaere;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PLANTDJO  OF 
TREES 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  planting  of  trees  In 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  are  the 
most  in  need. 

The  two  bills  will  give  priority  under 
two  programs,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's tree  planting  program 
and  the  America  the  Beautiful  initia- 
tive, to  areas  that  have  been  dev- 
astated by  disaster  or  that  have  suf- 
fered tree  loss  due  to  environmental 
damage. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  $15  mil- 
lion for  SBA  to  grlve  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  trees  f^om  small 
business  nurseries  to  plant  on  public 
lands.  In  addition,  the  1990  farm  bill  es- 
tablished the  America  the  Beautiful 
national  tree  trust,  which  will  solicit 
private  contributions  and  distribute 
them  to  organizations  and  localities 
that  are  fostering  volimteer  efforts  to 
plant  and  maintain  trees.  The  America 
the  Beautiful  Act  also  authorizes  the 
SecretauY  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
rural  and  community  tree  planting 
programs. 


Following  Hurricane  Hugo  in  Sep- 
tember of  1989.  the  media  understand- 
ably focused  on  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  storm  wrought  much 
human  suffering.  But  even  as  South 
Carolinians  have  rebuilt  their  homes 
and  businesses,  little  national  coverage 
has  been  given  to  the  ecological  dam- 
age caused  by  the  hurricane. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  celebrated 
Earth  Day  on  Monday,  but  I  bet  few 
Americans  can  name  the  largest  for- 
estry disaster  in  modem  American  his- 
tory. Ask  someone  who  lives  in  the 
stretch  of  the  Carolinas  that  runs  from 
Charleston  to  Charlotte.  Hurricane 
Hugo  destroyed  more  timber  than  the 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  the  Yel- 
lowstone fires  of  1988,  Hurricane  Fred- 
erick, and  Hurricane  Camllle  com- 
bined. 

The  forests  are  still  a  shocking  sight 
to  those  of  us  who  have  long  enjoyed 
the  abundance  of  greenery  in  South 
Carolina.  The  storm  snapped  pine  trees 
in  two,  leaving  only  sheared  stumps  15 
to  20  feet  in  height.  I  have  heard  many 
natives  of  the  area  comment  that  our 
forests  now  look  like  nothing  more 
than  clusters  of  giant  toothpicks. 

The  storm  felled  6.7  billion  board  feet 
of  timber,  an  amount  that,  if  salvage- 
able, could  have  built  over  660,000 
houses.  Available  manpower,  rail  ac- 
cess, and  mill  capacity  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  amount  of  timber  on 
the  ground,  and  pine  beetles  and  blue 
stain  fungi  quickly  attacked  most  of 
the  downed  pine  that  was  not  removed 
immediately.  Most  significantly,  the 
140-mile-per-hour  winds  of  Hugo  bent, 
broke,  and  splintered  most  wood  be- 
yond use.  To  date,  less  than  15  percent 
has  been  salvaged.  The  result  of  the 
storm's  brute  force  was  a  financial  ca- 
lamity: $1.04  billion  in  losses  in  South 
Carolina,  S62.1  million  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  the  forests  of  South 
Carolina  are  in  a  state  of  environ- 
mental calamity,  too.  The  Low  Coun- 
try is  virtually  a  tlnderbox,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  already  been  lost  to 
flres.  The  wildlife  habitats  of  several 
endangered  species,  including  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker,  were  almost 
completely  destroyed,  particularly  in 
the  Francis  Marion  National  Forest, 
and  the  soil  has  suffered  Increased  ero- 
sion in  the  damaged  areas  across  the 
State. 

Urban  areas  did  not  escape  the  devas- 
tation either,  as  trees  lining  streets 
and  gracing  public  parks  took  the 
brunt  of  the  storm.  The  efforts  on  be- 
half of  local  residents  to  replant  trees 
have  been  tremendous,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Federal  Govenunent  can 
chip  in  to  replant  trees  on  public  lands 
through  the  America  the  Beautiful 
Program  and  the  SBA  program. 

Last  year.  Congress  provided  S3  mil- 
lion under  the  Emergency  Reforest- 
ation Program  to  provide  reforestation 
assistance    to    private    timber   owners 
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with  small  land  h(  Idings.  Tills  program 
has  been  very  8uc(  essful  so  far,  but  the 
nee<lB  of  the  tlm>er  owners  are  still 
great,  and  our  put  lie  lands  deserve  fur- 
ther attention  as  well.  It  will  be  at 
least  a  full  genert.tlon  before  the  land 
fully  recovers,  anc  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  maks  every  effort  to  fa- 
cilitate Mother  Nature's  slow  process. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  are 
companion  legislation  to  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Louise  Slaughter, 
whose  hometown  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
suffered  a  forestry]  disaster  in  March  of 
this  year  when  a  I  severe  freeze  killed 
tens  of  thousands  of  trees.  Giving  pri- 
ority to  areas  hit  by  hurricanes, 
treezee,  and  other  disasters  under  the 
American  the  Beautiful  and  SBA  pro- 
grams will  send  al  strong  signal  of  the 
Federal  Govemmant's  commitment  to 
addressing  these  forestry  disasters.* 


By  Mr.  REIT : 
S.  944.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  account- 
ability with  rega'd  to  environmental 
compliance  and  to  provide  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  conmient  on  designa- 
tions of  special  iise  airspace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Em  Ironment  and  Public 
Works. 

AIRSPACE  P  tOTECnON  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Ifresldent,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  will  have 
many  benefits  and  no  side  effects: 

First,  this  bill  Will  reduce  air  traffic 
congestion  and  lotential  flight  haz- 
ards. 

Second,  this  b  11  will  reduce  fuel 
usage  and  flight  lime  for  civilian  air- 
craft. 

Third,  this  legislation  will  protect 
the  environment  a  nd  help  preserve  sen- 
sitive ecosystems. 

Fourth,  this  lefislation  will  reduce 
noise  and  other;  hazards  from  jet 
overflights. 

The  name  of  tils  legislation  is  the 
Airspace  Protection  Act  of  1991.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  car  le  to  be. 

More  than  1  ml  lion  square  miles  of 
U.S.  alr8i>ace  falls  within  some  kind  of 
military  control  as  special  use  alr- 
spcuie.  This  is  an  area  approximately 
the  size  of  Texas,  California,  and  Alas- 
ka— combined. 

In  Nevada,  40  pei  tsent  of  the  total  air- 
space is  controlled  by  the  military,  and 
they  want  even  more. 

Large  portions  of  the  airspace  in 
North  Carolina,  |  California,  Texas, 
Florida,  and  otUer  States  are  con- 
trolled by  the  miliary. 

This  appetite  for  airspace  will  not  de- 
cline, even  though  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  plannii^  to  reduce  the  size 
of  oar  military  foi  cea  by  nearly  25  per- 
cent in  order  to  m  set  new  budget  reali- 
ties and  to  respond  to  changing  mili- 
tary threats  throu  jrhout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  ;  am  int>ud  to  be  a 
strong  backer  of  our  military.  I  sup- 
ported the  use  of  military  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  firond  the  very  beginning. 


Many  service  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  war  trained  in  Nevada. 
Nevadans  are  proud  of  the  role  we 
played  and  will  always  be  trained  and 
prepared. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
allow  us  to  meet  all  of  our  future  mili- 
tary needs,  while  also  balancing  the 
need  for  civilian  airspace  needs  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

Withdrawal  of  sucfrJarge  amounts  of 
airspace  for  military  use  severely  af- 
fects those  who  live  nearby — and  pre- 
sents a  potential  danger  to  the  envi- 
ronment as  well  as  innocent  bystand- 
ers. 

Excessive  amounts  of  such  airspace 
also  restrict  commercial  and  private 
aircraft  fi-om  passing  through.  This  re- 
quires costly  detours,  increases  avia- 
tion fuel  use,  and  increases  delays  in 
an  already  saturated  air  traffic  system. 

I  voice  these  concerns  not  because  I 
oppose  the  military's  airspace  needs, 
but  because  I  disagree  with  their  meth- 
ods of  withdrawing  airspace  from  the 
public.  Those  affected  have  not  been 
included  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. There  is  also  no  accountability  to 
ensure  that  airspace  designations  are 
in  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

I  am  proud  to  contribute  to  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Nevada  has  provided  the  military  with 
superb  facilities  and  airspace.  Other 
States  have  also  made  such  sacrifices. 

In  return  for  this  support,  the  mili- 
tary should  provide  Americans  with 
the  chance  to  participate  in  decisions 
that  affect  our  way  of  life.  We  want  to 
participate  in  the  airspace  designation 
and  withdrawal  process. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Airspace 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will  re- 
quire that  existing  military  special  use 
airspace  and  future  designations  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  ensure  that  such  designa- 
tions are  justified. 

My  bill  would  fulfill  these  goals  and 
result  in  a  number  of  benefits: 

First,  air  traffic  congestion  and  po- 
tential flight  hazards  would  be  de- 
creased. 

Second,  unneeded  or  unused  military 
special  use  airspace  would  be  returned 
to  nonmllitary  users,  thereby  reducing 
fuel  usage  and  flight  time  for  civilian 
aircraft. 

Third,  potential  environmental  dam- 
ag^e  could  be  avoided  by  reducing  the 
potential  Impact  of  such  hazards  as 
unexploded  ordnance  on  sensitive 
ecosystems. 

Fourth,  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  military  overflights  would  be 
reduced  and  noise  and  other  hazards  to 
persons  and  property  on  the  ground 
would  be  minimized. 

To  achieve  these  benefits,  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions: 

First.  Public  notice  would  be  re- 
quired in  advance  of  any  special  use 
airspace    designation.     State    govern- 


ment leaders  and  officials,  commercial 
airlines  and  general  aviation  airspace 
users,  environmentalists,  farmers  and 
ranchers,  small  businesses,  and  individ- 
ual citizens  would  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  process. 
This  would  ensure  that  special  use  air- 
space actions  proposed  by  the  military 
would  not  be  rubber-stamped  by  the 
FAA. 

Second.  The  military  and  the  FAA 
would  be  held  jointly  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  proposed  special  use  air- 
space actions  were  in  full  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969. 

Third.  The  FAA  would  be  required  to 
reassess  periodically  existing  special 
use  airspace  and  then  terminate  those 
designations  that  can  no  longer  be  jus- 
tified. A  private  1987  study  for  the 
Navy,  called  Project  Blue  Air,  found 
that  controlled  special  use  airspace 
was  used  only  22  percent  of  the  re- 
served time.  In  fact,  the  airspace  was 
often  used  for  unintended  purposes. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  FAA  to  so- 
licit and  consider  user  complaints 
when  making  such  evaluations. 

In  1988.  the  GAG  issued  a  report  enti- 
tled, FAA  Needs  to  Improve  its  Man- 
agement of  Special  Use  Airspace.  The 
GAG  found  that  the  lack  of  FAA  initia- 
tive led  to  the  inefficient  and  inappro- 
priate use  of  airspace. 

Although  the  FAA  has  modified  its 
organizational  structure  and  taken 
other  steps  to  address  the  deficiencies 
in  the  GAG  report,  it  has  still  failed  to 
exercise  the  proper  initiative  and  lead- 
ership as  the  steward  of  the  Nation's 
airspace.  My  bill  will  correct  that  flaw 
and  provide  the  FAA  with  the  mandate 
it  needs  to  exercise  such  stewardship. 

There  is  a  flaw  in  the  process  if  the 
military  reserves  airspace  and  then 
does  not  use  it.  My  bill  would  correct 
that  flaw  and  hold  the  military  ac- 
countable. Gur  military  is  vitally  im- 
portant, but  so  is  the  need  to  reduce  ci- 
vilian air  traffic  congestion  and  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  These  are  safety 
and  health  issues. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  would 
create  a  greatly  needed  network  of 
communication,  accountability,  and 
cooperation  between  the  military,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  American 
people.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  9M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
BBCnON  1.  SBORT  htle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airspace 
Protection  Act  of  1991". 
nc.  a  DCFiNrnoN& 

As  uaed  In  this  Act — 
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(1)  "special  use  airspace"  Is  defined  In  ac- 
cordance with  reg:ulatlon8  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

(2)  "expansion  of  a  special  use  airspace" 
means  any  Increase  In  the  physical  dimen- 
sions of,  or  substantial  changes  In  operations 
within,  a  special  use  airspace  previously  des- 
ignated: and 

(3)  "designated"  or  "designation"  means 
allocated,  awarded,  set  aside,  granted,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  and  such  term  In- 
cludes the  expansion  of  a  special  use  air- 
space. 

8BC.  S.  NOnnCATION. 

(a)  NoncB.— (1)  Effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  In  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960.  and 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  designation  of  special 
use  airspaces,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Utlon,  acting  through  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  shall  ensure  that  written 
notice,  including  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  any  such  proposed  special  use  airspace 
desigiiation,  shall  be  provided  to— 

(A)  the  Governor  of  any  State  over  which 
airspace  is  sought  to  be  designated  as  special 
use  airspace; 

(B)  the  head  of  an  Indian  tribe  on  any  In- 
dian lands,  if  such  lands  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  any  such  designation; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  such 
designation  Includes  airspace  above  any  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System,  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  National 
Trails  System,  or  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

(D)  each  group  of  users  of  such  airspace. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  in- 
clude military  special  use  airspace.  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  prohibited  areas,  re- 
stricted areas,  military  operation  areas,  air- 
space for  military  training,  research,  devel- 
opment, testing  and  evaluation. 

(b)  PUBUCATiON.— In  addition  to  the  notice 
required  under  subsection  (a),  notice  of  any 
significant  proposed  designation,  including 
notice  of  an  opportunity  to  submit  written 
comments,  shall  be  published  in  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  (rather  than  legal  pa- 
pers) within  the  affected  area. 

(c)  Hearino.— Upon  the  request  of  any  Gov- 
ernor made  within  30  days  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  proposed  designation  of  an  airspace 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  any  ap- 
propriate head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency,  shall  hold  a  public  meeting  and  con- 
sider oral  and  written  conunents  prior  to 
making  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
designation.  The  notice  provided  pursuant  to 
subaection  (a)  shall  advise  the  Governor  of 
the  right  to  request  a  public  meeting  and  the 
ao-day  time  limit. 

OK.  4.  wmcaMTAKY  or  DKnNm,  sbcretary  or 

IKANVtMIAIION,    AND    FCDDIAL 
AVIATION      ADMINISTRATION       RK- 


cedures  for  the  review  of  each  special  use  air- 
space designation  not  less  than  every  36 
months.  Such  procedures  shall  Include  provi- 
sion for  the  collection  and  consideration  of 
complaints  and  other  data  relative  to  special 
use  airspace.  If  In  the  course  of  any  such  re- 
view, which  shall  Include  consideration  of 
"cumulative  impacts"  as  defined  in  section 
1506.7  of  title  40  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, It  is  determined  that  the  use  of  such 
airspace  cannot  justlf^r  the  continued  des- 
ignation of  such  special  use  airspace,  such 
designation  shall  be  terminated  or  modified 
by  the  Secretary. 


(a)  Procidures.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(acting  through  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration), in  consultation  with  the  Council 
on  Bnvironraental  Quality,  shall,  no  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
into  law  of  this  section.  Jointly  adopt  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  designaUons  of  special 
use  airspace  are  in  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  Rkvikw  Procidukbs.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  acting  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  shall  establish  pro- 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  945.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  conduct  a  fuel  cell  re- 
search and  development  program,  to 
establish  a  national  transportation  fuel 
blend  requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ENKROY  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  POUCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Energy  Alter- 
native Fuel  Policy  Act  of  1991.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  critical  to  our  national 
security,  our  continued  econonxlc 
growth  and  our  competitiveness  abroad 
for  our  Nation  to  have  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  that  decreases 
overrellance  on  imported  oil. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  Is  to 
mandate  the  Increased  use  of 
nonpetroleum  vehicle  fuels  and  to  de- 
velop fuel  cell  technology  for  commer- 
cial use.  Title  I  of  my  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  S50  mil- 
lion annually  for  3  years  for  research 
and  development  of  fuel  cells.  This 
title  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  utilize  a  system  of  competitive 
grants  to  develop  this  technology. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  will  carry 
out  this  program  jointly  with  colleges 
and  universities,  private  industry,  and 
Federal  and  State  entitles  through  a 
combination  of  grants,  cooperative 
agreement,  contracts  and  interagency 
agreements.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  each  research  or  development 
project  funded  under  this  program  will 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  fuel  cells  can  poten- 
tially provide  the  range  advantages  of 
an  Internal  combustion  engine,  but 
with  clean  and  quiet  operation  using 
nonpetroleum  based  fuels.  Because  the 
fuel  cell  is  an  energy  conversion  de- 
vice. It  provides  a  new  and  exciting  op- 
tion for  the  efficient  conversion  of  re- 
newable fuels  to  electricity.  Fuel  cell 
technology  often  great  promise  for  re- 
ducing the  use  of  petroleum  in  the 
transportation  sector  which  now  ac- 
counts for  almost  two-thirds  of  all  U.S. 
oil  consumption. 

I  have  long  believed  that  we  must  de- 
velop a  vehicle  that  Is  adequately 
matched  to  consumers'  needs.  Mr. 
President,  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  travel  is  within  a  ao-mile  range  of 
one's  home.  With  the  research  capabil- 
ity we  have  In  this  country,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  fuel  cell  technology  cannot 
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be  perfected  for  commercial  use.  We 
just  need  to  direct  our  research  dollars 
Into  this  area. 

The  fuel  cell  can  provide  a  pollution 
fi-ee  i>ower  source  to  meet  this  need. 

Title  n  of  my  legislation  requires 
that  by  the  year  2000,  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  motor  fuel  must  be  derived 
from  nonpetroleum  sources.  This  re- 
quirement win  be  phased  In  to  avoid 
supply  and  distribution  problems. 
Fully  Implemented,  this  title  will  re- 
duce the  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  by  over  10  billion  gallons. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  on  a 
cross  country  driving  trip.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  personally  observe  the 
availability  of  ethanol  and  other 
nonpetroleum  fuel  blends.  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  an  ethanoL'gasoline  mix 
was  offered  at  virtually  every  stop.  It 
Is  clear  that  these  fuels  are  already 
playing  a  significant  role  in  utilizing 
our  abundant  agricultural  commodities 
and  in  substituting  other  non- 
petroleum based  fuels  for  gasoline  In 
some  parts  of  the  country.  This  alter- 
native fuel  needs  to  be  available  na- 
tionwide. In  order  to  ensure  the  devel- 
opment of  the  necessary  Infi-astruc- 
ture,  however,  my  legislation  will 
phase  in  the  mandated  alternative 
fuels  requirement. 

The  implementation  plan  for  this 
title  also  Includes  a  system  of  renew- 
able fuel  credits.  The  system  permits 
credits  to  those  whose  usage  exceeds 
the  10  percent  requirement.  In  addi- 
tion, trading  will  also  be  allowed  to 
further  facilitate  the  Implementation 
of  the  national  transportation  fuel 
blend  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  policy  we 
develop  will  touch  the  lives  of  every 
American  now  as  well  as  the  lives  of  fu- 
ture generations.  We  need  an  ener-gy 
policy  with  a  long-term  goal,  not  a 
short-term  fix.  We  need  an  energy  pol- 
icy that  recognizes  the  fragility  of  our 
environment  and  the  limitation  of 
nonrenewable  resources.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward reaching  those  objectives,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  bill 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
aCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Al- 
temaUve  Fuels  Policy  Act  of  1991". 
SBC  a  FINDINaS  AND  PUSPOSCB. 

(a)  FlNDDJOS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  adoption  of  a  sound  energy  policy  is  es- 
sential to  the  iNTOtectlon  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  and  the  national 
security  of  the  cltliens  of  the  United  Sutes; 

(2)  fuel  cells  can  potenUally  provide  the 
range  advantages  of  an  internal  combustion 
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United  States  oil  Imports 
irhile  domestic   production 


States  on  foreign 

(6)  establish  a 

development    of 


sfficlent  and  effective  cost- 
program  for  fuel  cells  and 
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engine,  but  wltd  clean  and  Qulet  operation 
using  nonpetrolei  im-based  fuels: 

(3)  new  energj -efficient  technologies  and 
alternative  fUel  ^chBologles  need  to  be  en- 
couraged; 

(4)  since   1965. 
have   increased 
has  decreased:  anjd 

(5)  the  sharp  drop  in  world  oil  prices  has 
discouraged  inv«8tment  in  alternative  en- 
ergy souu  "es  a^d  energy-efficiency  tech- 
nologies. 

(b)  Purposes.— (it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  develop  an 
sharing  research 
alternative  fuels; 

(2)  provide  altehiative  to  petroleum; 
nexiblllty; 

(4)  reduce  pollution; 

(5)  decrease   tie   reliance  of  the  United 
supplies  of  energy: 
program  to  encourage  the 
alternative    fuels    in    pas- 
senger vehicles:  i  nd 

(7)  require  that  10  percent  of  the  motor 
transportation  fuel  of  the  United  States  be 
derived  from  nonpetroleum  sources. 

SEC.  S.  FUEL  CEli.  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
AfO)  COMMERCIALIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  Federal  Nsnnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Developmen  ,  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  sfction  4  (42  U.S.C.  5903)  the 
following  new  se<  tion: 

«8EC.  4A  FUEL  CE  X  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  COMMERCIALIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

"(a)  In  Gene  lAL.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  pay  for  the  Federal  share 
of— 

"(1)  conductlni:  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment into  improved  fuel  cell  tech- 
nology: and 

"(2)  promoting  early  commercial  applica- 
tion of  fuel  cell  airstems  for  vehicles. 

"(b)  CooPERAT  ION.— To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Sec  retary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  jointly  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, private  Industry,  and  Federal  and 
State  entitles  ;hrough  a  combination  of 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  contracts. 
and  interagency  igreements. 

"(c)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  eaci  research  or  development 
project  funded  u  ider  this  program  shall  be  a 
percentage  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  the  F«deral  share  may  not  exceed 
SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
and  annually  thdreafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  sub  nit  to  Congress  a  progress 
report  that^ 

"(1)  evaluates  whether  fuel  cells  can  pro- 
vide compact,  (ifflclent,  and  cost-effective 
power 

"(2)  evaluate!  potential  problems  with 
commercialization  of  fuel  cells; 

"(3)  describes!  environmental  advantages 
and  disadvantagtofl  of  fuel  cell  technologies; 
and 

"(4)  offers  recommendations  for  carrying 
out  the  prograjr  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)   AUTHORIZ.  ITION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  auth(|rlzed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  s^tion  SSO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1902  through  1906.". 

aSC.  «.  NATIOMAL  TRANSPORTATION  FUEL 
BLBNp  RBQUntlMXNT. 

Title  m  of  tie  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  1^  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowlni  r  new  part: 
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"PART  K— NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
FUEL  BLEND  REQUIREMENT 

-SEC.      400AAA      NATIONAL      TRANSPORTATION 
FUEL  BLEND  REQUIREMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  ensure, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  that,  by  the  year 
2000.  at  least  10  percent  of  the  motor  trans- 
portation fuel  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
derived  from  nonpetroleum  sources. 

"(b)  Implementing  Plan.— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish an  Implementing  plan  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(2)  Fuel  marketers  and  fleet  owners.— 
The  implementing  plan  shall  require  that 
fuel  marketers  sell,  and  owners  of  fleets  use. 
specified  quantities  of  motor  transportation 
fuel  derived  from  nonpetroleum  sources.  The 
fuel  may  be  blended  with  other  fuel  derived 
from  petroleum  sources. 

"(3)  Renewable  fuel  credits.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  implementing  plan 
shall  include  a  system  of  renewable  fuel 
credits  that  grants  persons  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  an  appropriate 
number  of  credits  for  selling  or  using  more 
than  the  applicable  quantity  of  motor  trans- 
portation fuel  derived  from  nonpetroleum 
sources. 

"(B)  Trading.- Under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, a  person  granted  credits  may 
transfer  some  or  all  of  the  credits  to  another 
person  to  enable  the  person  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Phase-in  schedule.— The  implement- 
ing plan  shall  Include  a  schedule  for  phasing 
in  the  national  transportation  fuel  blend  re- 
quirement established  by  this  section  in 
order  to  avoid  supply  and  distribution  prob- 
lems.".* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  re- 
duce the  time  to  consider  changes  in 
postal  rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  pro- 
vide judicial  standing  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Conunission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  in- 
crease the  information  available  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  classes  and  rates 
for  mall  and  postal  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POSTAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  provides  a  vital 
function  to  the  American  business 
community,  to  our  government,  and  to 
each  and  every  American.  It  is  the  one 
government  function  which  reaches  out 
and  touches  all  Americans  almost 
every  day.  As  we  are  well  aware,  the 
Postal  Service  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  each  of  our  States.  In 
my  State,  for  example,  many  citizens 
would  be  cutoff  from  any  meaningful 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
were  it  not  for  the  Postal  Service.  It  is 
unquestionably  crucial  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  remain  a  strong,  finan- 
cially viable  enterprise. 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  now  In  the 
middle  of  the  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial process  which  stemmed  ftom  the 
last  postal  rate  case.  We  have  all  heard 
fi-om  those  who  are  unhappy  with  the 
new  postal  rates,  and  perhaps  even 
firom  those  who  are  pleased  with  those 
new  rates.  As  a  result  of  this  last  rate 
case,  the  Postmaster  General  has  sug- 
gested that  the  ratemaking  process 
needs  to  be  revised.  In  fact,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service  has 
commissioned  a  study  of  the  rate- 
making  process,  and  a  prominent 
Washington  based  think  tank  plans  to 
hold  a  seminar  on  this  subject. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  need 
to  revise  the  ratemaking  process.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  was  here  in  1969  and  1970  when  we 
developed  and  passed  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  One  of  the  de- 
fects that  we  discovered  early  on  with 
this  new  experiment  in  a  quasi-govem- 
ment  corporation  was  the  time  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  setting  postal  rates. 
We  modified  the  process  once,  by  trim- 
ming the  time  Involved. 

After  subsequent  rate  cases,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  was  not  enough.  Rate 
cases,  although  confined  under  law  to 
10  months,  have  taken  on  a  new  dis- 
turbing trend  of  time  spent  in  reconsid- 
eration and  court  cases  after  the  Post- 
al Rate  Commission  has  made  their 
reconmiendation. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  today,  I 
hope,  will  provide  the  flexibility  I 
think  we  all  agree  is  needed  in  estab- 
lishing proper  postal  rates  to  meet 
changing  economies  and  competition. 
They  do  so  by  reducing  the  time  in- 
volved in  setting  rates,  and  more  im- 
portant, reducing  the  cost  incurred  by 
all  parties,  including  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, in  the  rate  case  process. 

Without  question,  rate  setting  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  Postal 
Service  survival.  If  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  we  will,  I  believe,  be  forced  to 
reevaluate  the  entire  concept  embodied 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service.  We  may  have  to  look  seri- 
ously at  either  reestablishing  in  the 
excutive  branch  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  or  privatizing  the  mail  de- 
livery system  altogether. 

My  purix)se  today  is  not  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  disposition  of  the  last 
rate  case.  Those  are  Issues  for  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
courts  to  resolve.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  second  guess  the  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Board  of  Governors,  but 
it  is  time  we  laid  out  for  inspection  a 
series  of  legislative  proposals  that  will 
get  the  ball  rolling  on  this  issue. 

For  years,  I  have  believed  that  the 
rate  making  process  takes  far  too  long. 
Thus,  today  I  am  introducing  a  series 
of  bills  which  will  correct  some  defi- 
ciencies I  see  in  the  current  framework 
for  setting  postal  rates  In  the  United 
States.  But  more  important,  if  enacted, 
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these  bills  would  reduce  the  time  nec- 
essary to  complete  a  rate  case.  I  be- 
lieve this  effort  is  consistent  with  nu- 
merous complaints  regrarding  the 
lengthy  process  fl-om  almost  all  seg- 
ments of  the  mailing  industry,  and 
from  the  Postmaster  General. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Intent  of  these 
bills  is  to  reduce  the  time  Involved  in 
these  long,  drawn-out  cases  and  there- 
by allowing  greater  flexibility  to  the 
Postal  Service  with  regard  to  competi- 
tion as  well  as  a  reduction  in  costs  to 
all  parties.  Each  rate  case  costs  the 
taxpayer  millions  and  yet  does  nothing 
to  improve  service  or  salaries,  or  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  the  Postal  Service. 
These  long  cases  not  only  add  to  the 
cost  of  each  stamp,  but  also  add  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business  for  all  users  of 
the  Postal  Service.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  third  class  mailing  in- 
dustry alone  spent  $8  to  $10  million  on 
the  last  two  cases.  Remember,  that  fig- 
ure represents  only  one  party  and  one 
class  of  mail  out  of  the  four  classes  of 
mail. 

The  length  of  time  involved  in  a  case 
simply  must  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  protect  the  rights 
of  the  various  components  of  the  mail- 
ing community  so  they  can  help  ensure 
that  one  class  of  mail  does  not  wind  up 
subsidizing  another  class  of  mail  users. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  in  the  time  which 
the  Commission  has  to  issue  its  deci- 
sion on  a  Postal  Service  rate  request. 
Current  law  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  issue  its  decision  within  10 
months  of  the  date  the  Postal  Service 
filed  its  rate  request. 

At  a  minimum,  this  bill  reduces  that 
time  limit  15  percent  to  SVi  months,  or 
265  days.  In  doing  this,  I  have  sought  to 
prevent  any  infringement  on  the  proce- 
dural and  due  process  rights  of  all  in- 
terested persons,  mail  users,  and  the 
Postal  Service.  A  close  examination  of 
the  process  shows  that  the  Commission 
must  provide  1  month  of  the  10  month 
process  for  interested  parties  to  file 
their  intent  to  intervene  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  this  process  were  quickened. 
Postal  Service  witnesses  could  take  the 
witness  stand  much  earlier,  and  thus 
allow  a  reduction  in  the  time  limit  af- 
forded the  Commission. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  by  requir- 
ing the  Postal  Service  to  announce  its 
intent  to  file  a  rate  case,  and  to  file  an- 
nually information  on  the  postal  reve- 
nues, volumes,  costs  and  billing  deter- 
minants. This  information  would  allow 
parties  and  the  Commission  to  be  bet- 
ter prepared  before  the  Postal  Service 
actually  files  a  request  for  new  rates. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Service 
provide  Information  to  the  Commission 
at  least  30  but  not  more  than  60  days 
before  a  request  is  filed  on  the  current 
financial  condition  of  the  Service.  This 
information  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  parties  to  begin  analysis 
for  a  rate  request  before  the  actual  filr 


Ing.  It  must  also  provide  readily  avail- 
able Information  to  the  Conmiission 
and  the  public  not  less  than  30  days  be- 
fore the  Service  files  its  request.  The 
information  to  be  provided  falls  into 
two  distinct  categories.  First,  the 
Service  must  notify  the  public  gen- 
erally of: 

First,  the  anticipated  change  in  total 
revenues; 

Second,  the  classes  of  mail  and  types 
of  services  whose  rates  and  fees  will  be 
Increased  or  decreased; 

Third,  changes  in  the  methods  of  at- 
tributing costs  previously  approved  by 
the  Commission  which  are  expected  to 
be  proposed  in  this  request; 

Fourth,  significant  classification  and 
rate  design  changes  expected  to  be  In- 
cluded in  a  rate  filing;  and 

Fifth,  any  expected  proposals  to 
change  the  method  of  attribution  of 
costs  previously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Second,  the  Service  must  provide  a 
statement  for  the  year  whose  data  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  Service's  rate  re- 
quest, of  the  costs,  the  revenues  by 
class,  and  the  volumes  by  class  includ- 
ing billing  determinants.  This  informa- 
tion provides  the  base  year  data  from 
which  the  Postal  Service,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  parties  make  projections 
for  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  thus,  the  rates  needed. 

This  information  would  be  readily 
available  to  the  Postal  Service  30  days 
before  it  files  a  rate  request  with  the 
Conmiission.  The  Service  must  know 
what  the  anticipated  revenue  need  will 
be  and  what  classes  would  be  expected 
to  have  a  rate  Increase  or  decrease.  The 
Information  need  not  contain  what  the 
Increase  or  decrease  will  be,  just 
whether  the  rates  for  that  class  will 
change.  Moreover,  within  30  days  of  a 
rate  filing  the  Service  should  know 
what  changes,  if  any,  it  expects  to  pro- 
pose to  attributable  cost  methodolo- 
gies. This  information  would  be  subject 
to  change  based  upon  final  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  of  course,  but 
the  provision  of  the  Information  will 
put  mailers  on  notice  that  a  rate  re- 
quest will  be  made  shortly  and  that 
their  particular  rate  may  be  increased 
or  decreased.  The  mailer  will  then  have 
the  responsibility  to  prepare  for  pos- 
sible Intervention  In  the  case,  knowing 
that  proceedings  at  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  will  get  under  way  quick- 
ly. 

The  detailed  cost,  revenue,  and  vol- 
ume information  for  the  historic  year 
upon  which  the  rate  request  is  based 
should  be  easily  available  to  the  Serv- 
ice 30  days  before  a  rate  case  is  filed.  Tf 
it  were  not  readily  available,  the  Serv- 
ice could  not  have  future  projections 
and  prepared  testimony  ready  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Governor  for  approval. 
The  filing  of  the  historic  data  would 
not  require  the  Service  to  "tip  Its 
hand"  on  its  request.  The  projections, 
including  revenue  from  each  class  and 


its  volumes,  would  not  be  made  public 
at  that  time.  The  public  would  only 
have  before  it  the  starting  point  and 
would  have  to  await  the  actual  filing 
for  the  end  point.  The  Service  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  any  specific  proposal  in 
the  filing  due  to  the  release  of  these 
data.  With  regard  to  the  preflled  infor- 
mation, no  confidential  data  would  be 
required  to  be  filed. 

The  Commission  and  the  parties 
could  begin  to  analjrze  the  historic 
data  so  that  Commission  staff  and  par- 
ties' witnesses  will  "hit  the  ground 
running"  when  the  Service  files.  This 
should  help  quicken  the  process  and 
give  the  Service  an  earlier  response  to 
its  rate  requests.  Moreover,  each  party, 
including  the  Postal  Service,  would 
maintain  the  procedural  structure 
commonly  granted  In  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission proceedings;  full  discovery; 
full  cross  examination;  flill  time  for  re- 
buttal; full  briefing.  Including  initial 
and  reply  briefs;  and  oral  argument. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission should  establish  the  most  ex- 
peditious as  possible  time  table  for  dis- 
covery in  these  proceedings.  This 
should  reduce  the  time  needed  for  dis- 
covery in  a  rate  proceeding. 

Finally,  the  Commission  cannot  Issue 
any  rules  concerning  the  filing  of  any 
of  this  information  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  avoiding  excessive  pa- 
perwork burdens  on  the  Postal  Service. 
I  expect  that  the  Service  will  ade- 
quately argu-3  its  position  with  the 
Commission  in  the  course  of  the  rule- 
making proceeding. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  standing  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  in  any  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  a  decision  by 
the  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service 
whether  it  be  to  allow  under  protest, 
reject,  or  modify  a  recommended  deci- 
sion of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
Under  current  law,  any  party  may  ap- 
peal the  decision  of  the  Governors  to 
accept,  allow  under  protest,  or  modify 
a  Postal  Rate  Commission  rec- 
ommendation In  a  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  Rate 
Commission  itself.  In  any  proceeding, 
the  case  is  captioned  "The  Party  ver- 
sus the  United  States  Postal  Service." 
It  is  the  Postal  Service  and  not  the 
Rate  Commission  which  appears  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  these  appeals.  In  the 
case  of  the  Postal  Service  allowing 
under  protest  a  Commission  decision, 
the  party  suing  and  the  Postal  Service 
may  be  on  the  same  side  in  the  court 
case.  The  Postal  Service  may  not  agree 
at  all  with  the  position  and  reasoning 
behind  the  decision  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission.  The  Rate  Commission 
therefore  must  depend  on  interveners 
in  the  court  case  arguing  in  favor  of 
the  Commission's  decision. 

In  order  to  have  the  court  receive  the 
fiill  breadth  of  argimient  In  an  appeal. 
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It  only  makes  amse  to  allow  the  Com- 
miaslon  to  have  standing  as  a  party  in 
the  case.  This  change  would  place  upon 
the  Postal  Rat4  Commission  the  duty 
to  defend  its  defcislon  in  an  appeal  be- 
fore a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court 
will  have  clearly  before  it  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  Commission 
decision  and  thq  subsequent  Governor's 
decision.  The  s^ppropriate  designation 
would  enable  th  5  court  to  render  a  fair 
decision  after  1  tearing  all  the  merits 
fully  argued.  I  believe  that  this  im- 
provement will  result  in  a  better  court 
decision.  This  pill  does  not  grant  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  authority  to 
initiate  an  appeal  against  the  Postal 
Service  for  a  de<  ision  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. This  msrely  allows  the  Rate 
Commission  stixtdlng  as  an  entity  if 
such  an  appeal  1 9  filed.  This  will  not  in- 
crease any  burd  sn  on  any  court,  it  will 
just  grant  the  C  ommlssion  the  author- 
ity to  explain  and  argue  for  its  own  de- 
cision. 

Another  bill  1  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  a  n  lechanlsm  for  the  Post- 
al Rate  Commia  sion  to  obtain  informa- 
tion fl-om  the  I  .S.  Postal  Service  per- 
taining to  casen  before  it.  This  bill  is 
practically  Iden  tical  to  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  H.R.  4159,  by  Congrressman 
McCloskey,  introduced  In  the  lOlst 
Congress.  Obtai  ling  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  whicl  to  base  a  decision  is  a 
necessity.  In  tie  world  of  postal  rates 
and  fees,  the  U.  3.  Postal  Service  is  the 
provider  of  the  service  and  holder  of 
virtually  all  th(  information  necessary 
to  establish  rales  and  fees.  Moreover, 
the  Postal  Serv  ce  has  the  sole  author- 
ity over  the  inf(  irmation  gathering  sys- 
tem. In  this  wiy,  the  Postal  Service 
controls  all  the  information  and  deter- 
mines precisely  what  information  will 
be  made  availalile.  In  many  ways,  this 
situation  poses  problems  for  both  the 
parties  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion in  any  rate  case  initiated  by  the 
Postal  Service.  Ihe  Postal  Service  con- 
trols the  timing  of  the  rate  case,  the 
initial  proposal  in  the  rate  case,  and  all 
the  informatioi  upon  which  any  rates 
may  be  based,  fortunately,  from  what 
I  understand,  tiere  was  little  conflict 
over  productioi  of  information  during 
the  last  rate  proceeding.  However,  be- 
cause of  persistent  attacks  by  senior 
postal  onicials  on  the  postal  rate-mak- 
ing process,  th^  Commission,  and  even 
on  the  competence  and  credibility  of 
these  congressjonally  approved  Com- 
missioners, it  |s  questionable  whether 
or  not  such  dooperation  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  Thus,  the  poten- 
tial for  conflic4  confusion,  frustration, 
and  anger  remallns.  It  may  well  be  that 
different  inforiiation  is  needed.  The 
Postal  Service  may  provide  all  the  in- 
formation available  to  it  yet  still  lack 
information  on  important  areas,  con- 
cerns, and  issues.  The  Commission's 
ability  to  obtiin  needed  information 
will,  I  believe,  enhance  cooperation  and 
eliminate  foot  ^dragging  by  the  Postal 


Service  and,  most  Importantly,  help  re- 
duce the  time  involved  in  rate  cases. 

With  this  authority  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  could  obtain  more  issue- 
specific  information  from  the  Postal 
Service  to  resolve  areas  of  concern  to 
the  Conmiission  and  to  parties  appear- 
ing before  the  Conmiission.  This  au- 
thority would  be  a  problem-solving 
power.  Many  times  In  the  past,  further 
data  from  the  Postal  Service  have  re- 
solved the  issues  of  previous  cases  ac- 
curately and  without  great  conflict 
from  any  of  the  parties.  Hopefully,  this 
bill  would  provide  a  tool  which  helps 
the  Conmiission  resolve  quickly,  accu- 
rately, and  without  conflict.  Issues 
that  continue  to  arise  in  case  after 
case.  Again,  one  of  the  purposes  for 
this  bill  is  to  help  eliminate  conflict, 
resolve  issues,  streamline  procedures, 
and  cut  the  time  needed  in  the  rate- 
making  process.  If  data  are  available, 
issues  are  more  easily  resolved.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  in  the  most  re- 
cent rate  case,  a  significant  study  and 
data  collection  effort  by  the  Postal 
Service  in  transportation  reduced  the 
area  of  conflict  in  costing  of  postal 
transportation.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
data  collection  system  will  continue 
and  will  eliminate  future  conflicts. 
This  is  a  cost-saving  effort  that  will 
help  the  Postal  Service  and  all  the  var- 
ious parties. 

The  authority  grranted  to  the  Rate 
Commission  is  not  unbridled.  There 
will  be  a  check  on  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission.  The  Commission  must 
prescribe  regulations  to  ensure  safe- 
guards for  privileged  and  confidential 
information  after  consultation  with 
the  Postal  Service.  The  Commission 
must  always  use  proper  rate-making 
procedures  as  established  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  More- 
over, any  information  requested  must 
pertain  directly  to  an  issue  In  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission.  These 
requests  cannot  be  fishing  expeditions. 
This  provides  to  the  Postal  Service 
protection  against  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission abuses. 

The  final  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion final  decision  authority.  The  cur- 
rent statute  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion, after  holding  administrative 
trial-type  hearings,  will  recommend 
decisions  to  the  Governors  of  the  Post- 
al Service.  The  Governors  then  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  and  can  accept,  re- 
ject, allow  under  protest,  or  in  certain 
instances,  modify  those  recommenda- 
tions. Those  Governors  hold  no  hear- 
ings, receive  written  comments  from 
all  interveners,  and  are  briefed  by  the 
Postal  Service  management  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  case  before  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  In  the  same  rate 
proceeding,  the  Governors  issued  three 
separate  decisions.  First,  the  Gov- 
ernors rejected  almost  all  classifica- 
tion  recommendations   of  the   Postal 


Rate  Commission  which  were  not  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service.  Second, 
the  Governors  allowed  under  protest, 
the  Public  Automation  Rate  of  27  cents 
and  sought  judicial  review  of  the  Com- 
mission recommendation  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  U.S.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit.  Finally,  the  Governors 
allowed,  under  protest,  the  remainder 
cf  the  Commission's  recommendations 
and  resubmitted  those  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission  for  reconsider- 
ation. 

The  results  of  those  three  separate 
decisions  are  three  separate  suits  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  U.S. 
District  of  Columbia.  The  parties  are 
protesting  the  rejections  and  the  allow- 
ance under  protest  of  the  Commission 
recommended  rates.  And  the  Governors 
are  in  the  courts  suing  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  over  the  Public  Automa- 
tion Rate  of  27  cents.  All  these  actions 
add  up  to  an  even  longer  delay  in  flnal 
resolution  of  the  rate  case. 

After  reconsideration  of  this  rate 
case  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
the  Commission  will  issue  another  rec- 
ommended decision  upon  reconsider- 
ation. The  Governors  may  reject  that 
decision,  allow  it  under  protest,  or  ac- 
cept It.  That  may  well  produce  another 
round  of  appeals  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Eventually,  the  Governors  most 
likely  will  accept  or  modify  a  Commis- 
sion recommended  decision  upon  recon- 
sideration. That  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernors may  also  be  appealed  to  a  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States.  The 
current  process,  with  intermediate  de- 
cisions by  the  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  which  may  be  appealed  to  a 
Court  of  Appeals,  provided  for  numer- 
ous rounds  of  administrative  decision- 
making and  numerous  rounds  of  judi- 
cial decisionmaking.  Granting  the 
Rate  Commission  final  decision  au- 
thority would  establish  a  regulatory 
process  which  is  very  similar  to  what 
happens  with  the  regrulatlons  of  other 
monopolies  in  the  United  States. 

My  bill  would  provide  one  special 
provision  for  the  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Sei-vice.  A  decision  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  would  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service  who  may 
submit  for  reconsideration  any  issues 
for  that  decision.  The  Commission 
would  then  be  required  promptly  to 
consider  or  reconsider  the  Governors' 
position  and  then  issue  a  supplemental 
decision.  That  decision  could  be  ap- 
pealed by  the  Postal  Service  or  any 
other  party  through  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  This  would  provide  protection 
to  all  the  parties,  including  the  Postal 
Service,  from  any  Commission  abuse  or 
failure  to  follow  procedures  of  the 
record  before  it. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Postal 
Service  is  in  the  courts  with  three  sep- 
arate cases  based  upon  the  three  sepa- 
rate decisions  of  the  Governors  in  the 
current  postal  rate  proceedings.  In  all 
likelihood,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
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further  appeal  once  a  final  determina- 
tion on  the  current  rate  request  Is 
made.  Granting  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission final  decision  authority  would 
reduce  to  one  court  suit  any  appeals  on 
the  administrative  rate  setting  deci- 
sion. This  should  provide  a  reduction  in 
court  time,  an4  time  spent  by  the  par- 
ties and  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  This  bill  would 
streamline  the  process  after  the  Com- 
mission issues  its  decision  and  place 
the  procedural  framework  more  in  line 
with  the  traditional  regulation  of  mo- 
nopolies in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  each  of  the  four  bills  men- 
tioned printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  do  want  to  note  that  I  am 
working  on  other  postal  legislation 
which  may  be  introduced  after  further 
review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section.  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  3622  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  file  with  the 
Commission,  at  the  time  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice filing:  of  its  request,  all  workpapers  and 
Library  References  which  will  be  used  and/or 
which  will  support  the  evidence  presented  by 
each  Postal  Service  witness.  Moreover,  not 
less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  60  days  be- 
fore making  a  request  under  this  section  the 
Po6tal  Service  shall— 

"(1)  publish  notice  of  intent  to  file  a  re- 
quest, which  notice  shall  specify  (A)  the  an- 
ticipated change  in  total  revenues,  (B)  the 
classes  of  mall  and  types  of  postal  service 
whose  rates  and  fees  would  be  increased  or 
decreased,  as  the  case  may  be.  under  any 
suggestions  for  rate  adjustments  expected  to 
be  filed,  (C)  In  detail,  any  changes  in  the 
methods  of  attributing  costs  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  proposed  in  the  request,  (D)  the 
classes  of  mall  and  types  of  postal  service 
which  significant  changes  in  classification  or 
rate  or  fee  design  will  be  proposed,  and  (E) 
such  other  Information  reasonably  necessary 
to  an  informed  Judgment  as  to  the  probable 
scope  and  nature  of  the  Issues  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require;  and 

"(2)  (lie  with  the  commission,  and  subse- 
quently make  available  to  persons  who  shall 
have  given  notice  of  intent  to  participate,  a 
statement  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, covering  that  year  for  which  the 
data  will  form  the  basis  of  the  request,  and 
setting  forth  (A)  the  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service,  including  attributable  costs  by  a 
cUm  of  mall  and  type  of  mail  service  in 
which  presentation  It  shall  reflect  costing 
methods  as  employed  by  the  Commission  in 
its  latest  applicable  rate  decision  and  also 
shall  reflect  alternatively  the  attribution 
methodology  changes  noted  in  subpcuragraph 
(1)  above,  (B)  the  revenues  of  the  Postal 
Service  analyzed  by  class  of  mail  and  type  of 
mall  service,  (0)  the  volumes  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  class  of  mail  and  type  of  mall 
service,  and  including  billing  determinants 
(D)  forecasts  of  postal  volumes,  revenues  and 
costs  at  preflled  rates,  and  (E)  such  other  in- 


formation as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe." 

"In  establishing  rules  governing  the  form  of 
notice  and  the  statement  provided  for  by 
this  section,  the  commission  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  avoidance  of  excessive  pa- 
perwork burdens  upon  the  Postal  Service." 

Sec.  2(a)  Paragraph  (b)(3)  of  section  3624  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  discovery,  under  the  most  expeditious 
schedule  possible,  from  both  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings;" 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)(1)  of  section  3624  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Postal  Service  makes  a  request  under  sec- 
tion 3622  for  a  recommended  decision  by  the 
Commission  on  changes  In  a  rate  or  rates  of 
postage  or  in  a  fee  or  fees  for  postal  services, 
the  Commission  shall  assign  a  filing  date  to 
such  request.  Such  filing  date  shall  be  either 

(1)  30  days  after  the  Postal  Service  shall  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
3622  (a)(1)  and  (2),  or  (11)  the  day  on  which  the 
request  is  actually  filed,  if  the  PosUl  Serv- 
ice has  complied  with  section  3622  (a)  (1)  and 

(2)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  such  day.  The 
Commission  shall  transmit  its  recommended 
decision  to  the  Governors  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  no  later  than  265  days  after 
such  filing  date.  The  Commission  may  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  with  it  by  interested  per- 
sons, at  any  time  between  the  publication  of 
notice  under  section  3622  (a)(1)  and  the  filing 
date,  of  a  notice  of  intent  to  participate,  and 
for  expeditious  grant  to  such  persons  of 
party  status. 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)(2)  of  section  3624  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  phrase  "or  by  failing  to  fully  comply 
with  section  3622  (a)"  after  the  phrase  "law- 
ful order  of  the  Commission"  and  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "10-month 
period"  and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase 
"265-day  period". 

Sec.  3.  Title  39,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  3686,  as  fol- 
lows: 

{3686.  Periodic  Filing  of  Postal  Service  DaU 

The  Postal  Service  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  non-confiden- 
tial data  for  each  fiscal  year  which  sets  forth 

(A)  the  cost  of  the  Postal  Service,  Including 
attributable  costs  by  class  of  mail  and  type 
of  mail  service,  presented  according  to  the 
costing  methods  as  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  its  latest  applicable  rate  decision. 

(B)  the  revenues  of  the  Postal  Service  ana- 
lyzed by  class  of  mail  and  type  of  mail  serv- 
ice, (C)  the  volumes  of  the  Postal  Service  by 
class  of  mail  and  types  of  mail  service,  and 
including  billing  determinants,  and  (D)  such 
other  information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe." 

S.  947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Section  3628  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
intervene  as  a  party  in  any  such  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  the  Governors  to  reject  or  mod- 
ify a  recommended  decision  or  to  allow  a 
recommended  decision  under  protest  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  Commission  for  reconsider- 
ation and  a  further  recommended  decision." 


S.948 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arr^erica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  (a)  Section  3624  of  title  39.  Unit- 
ed States  Ck>de,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  secure  from 
the  Postal  Service  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  ftinc- 
tions  under  this  subchapter  (including  any 
functions  under  section  3662  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  perform  in  accordance  with  this 
subchapter).  Upon  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, whether  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  conducted  under 
or  In  conformity  with  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  Postal  Service  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  (Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Postal  Service,  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The  regu- 
lations shall  include  provisions  to  ensure  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  any  privileged  or 
confldential  Information." 

(b)  Section  3624(d)(1)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  (as  so  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a))  is  amended  by  striking  "Ck>m- 
mlsslon."  and  inserting  "Commission  (in- 
cluding a  request  for  Information  under  sub- 
section (c)  in  connection  with  the  Commis- 
sion's consideration  of  a  request  made  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  section  3622),". 

(c)(1)  Section  3624(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended  In  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  "subsection  (d)"  and  Inserting  "sub- 
section (e)". 

(2)  Section  3641  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "3624(c)" 
and  inserting  "3624(d)":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "3824(d)" 
and  inserting  "3624(e)". 

S.  949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Section  3621  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "There  shall  be  established  resisonable 
and  equitable  classes  of  mail  and  reasonable 
and  equitable  rates  of  Postage  and  fees  for 
postal  services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3622  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  deleting  the 
phrase  "submit  a  recommended  decision" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "render 
a  decision":  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  deleting  the 
phrase  "make  a  recommended  decision"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "render  a 
decision". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3623  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  deleting  subsection  (a)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  respectively; 

(b)  revising  subsection  (a),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  from  time  to 
time  request  that  the  Commission  render,  or 
the  Commission  on  its  own  initiative  may 
render,  a  decision  on  changes  in  the  mall 
classification  schedule.":  and 

(c)  in  subsection  (b),  as  so  redesignated,  de- 
leting the  phrase  "make  a  recommended  de- 
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cislon"  and  subetltutlng  therefor  the  phrase 
"render  a  decision" 

SBC.  4.  Section  9624  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  ame:  >ded  by— 

(a)  In  subsection  |(a)  thereof,  deleting  the 
phrase  "recommenced  a  decision"  and  sub- 


tie  phrase  "render  a  deci- 

ctlon  (c)  (1)  thereof  to 

)rovided  by  paragraph  (2) 
In  any  case  in  which  the 
;es  a  request  under  sec- 


stltutlng  therefor 
Blon"; 

(b)  revising  sul 
read: 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as 
of  this  subsection. 
Postal  Service  mal 
tlon  3622  of  this  tlile  for  a  decision  by  the 


es  in  a  rate  or  rates  of 
r  fees  for  postal  services 
11  render  its  decision  no 
hs  after  receiving  any 
he  Postal  Service.";  and 
(c)  Revising  subseictlon  (d)  thereof  to  read: 
"(d)  A  decision  of  Ithe  Commission  rendered 


Commission  on  c 
postage  or  In  a  fee 
the  Commission  sh: 
later   than   10   mo: 
such  request  from 


11  include  a  statement 
ve  to  the  criteria  estab- 
3622  or  3623,  as  the  case 


under  this  section 
speciflcally  respo 
lished  under  sectio: 
may  be." 

Sec.    5.    Section   6625   of   title   39.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 96X6.  ReoonsideraltioD;  effective  date 

"(a)  Within  30  d^e  of  the  rendering  of  a 
decision  by  the  Commission  under  section 
3634  of  this  title,  th^  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service  may  reque^  the  Commission  to  re- 
consider its  decisioti.  Such  request  shall  be 
In  writing  and  shill  specify  the  areas  in 
which  the  Oovemo^B  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  promptly  recon- 
sider such  decision]  employing  such  further 
hearing  or  other  pr^edures  as  are  necessary 
to  address  the  area^  of  disagreement  Identi- 
fied by  the  Oovemors.  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  reconsldera^on  shall  issue  a  supple- 
mental decision.      I 

"(b)  The  record  at  the  Commission's  hear- 
ings, the  Commission's  decision,  any  request 
for  reconsideration  iunder  subsection  (a),  the 
record  of  any  Comi^isslon  proceedings  on  re- 
consideration, and  any  supplemental  deci- 
sion by  the  Commi^ion  shall  be  made  gen- 
erally available  at  the  time  the  decision  or 
supplemental  decisl:)n.  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
iasued. 

"(c)  TThe  Board  cf  Governors  shall  deter- 
mine the  date  on  «hicb  the  new  rates,  fees, 
or  changes  in  the  mail  classincation  sched- 
ule made  under  thii  subchapter  shall  become 
effective." 

8k.  6.  Section  9638  of  title  39.  United 
StatM  Ck>de.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  decision  or  Supplemental  decision  of 
the  Conunlsslon  n|ay  be  appealed  to  any 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  within 
IS  days  of  its  issuaqce.  by  an  aggrieved  party 
who  appeared  in  ttje  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 3ea4<a)  of  this  title.  The  court  shall  re- 
view the  decision.  It  accordance  with  section 
708  of  title  5.  and  cljapter  158  and  section  2112 
of  title  V,  except  |m  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  before 
the  Commission.  Ttie  court  may  affirm  the 
decision  or  order  that  the  entire  matter  be 
retonied  for  fVirther  consideration,  but  may 
Dot  modify  the  decision  nor  suspend  the  ef- 
fectlTeneM  of  the  dhanges  or  otherwise  pre- 
vent them  firom  talking  effect  until  final  dls- 
podUon  of  the  suit  by  the  court.  No  court 
■haU  have  Jorisdictlon  to  review  a  decision 
by  the  CommlMlon  lander  this  chapter  except 
u  provided  in  this  tection." 

8k.  7.  (a)  Sectlcb  3641  of  tltie  39.  United 
State*  Code,  is  amebded  by— 

(1)  In  sabeection  (a)  thereof,  deleting  the 
phrase  "trancmlt  a  recommended  decision  on 
a  chance  In  rates  it  poetage  or  in  fees  for 
poatal  aervlcee  to  ihe  Governors"  and  sub- 


stituting therefore  the  phrase  "render  a  deci- 
sion on  a  change  in  rates  of  postage  or  In 
fees  for  postal  services"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  thereof,  deleting  the 
phrase  "transmits  its  recommended  decision 
to  the  Governors  under  section  3624(d)  of  this 
title"  and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase 
"renders  its  decision";  and 

(3)  revising  subsection  (e)  thereof  to  read: 
"(e)  If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  does 

not  render  a  decision  on  a  request  for  a 
change  in  the  mail  classiflcation  schedule 
within  90  days  after  the  Postal  Service  has 
submitted  such  request,  the  Postal  Service, 
upon  10  days'  notice  In  the  Federal  Register, 
may  place  Into  effect  temporary  changes  in 
the  mall  classification  schedule  In  accord- 
ance with  proposed  changes  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Commission.  Any  temporary 
changes  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Commission 
has  rendered  its  decision." 

SEC.  8.  Section  3662  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "issue  a  recommended  decision"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "render  a 
decision". 


By  MR.  STEVENS: 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  prohibit  geographic 
discrimination  In  secondary  mortgage 
market  operations;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

FAIR  ACCESS  TO  HOUSINO  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  States,  particularly  Alaska,  are 
being  unfairly  denied  access  to  the  na- 
tional mortgage  capital  markets.  Re- 
ports have  reached  me  that  Alaskans 
are  being  blocked  firom  these  markets 
and  cannot  raise  mortgage  capital  re- 
gardless of  the  underlying  strength  of 
any  given  mortgage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
Into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
by  the  Alaska  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. This  resolution  states  that 
some  national  mortgage  bankers  will 
not  purchase  FHA  or  VA  loans  because 
they  are  originated  in  Alaska.  The  res- 
olution also  states  that  some  mortgage 
Insurers  will  not  Issue  mortgage  Insur- 
ance policies  because  they  are  origi- 
nated In  Alaska. 

This  discrimination  Is  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  enacted 
legislation  setting  up  the  secondary 
mortgage  markets.  Such  markets  were 
originally  designed  to  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  Investment  capital  avail- 
able for  home  mortga«:e  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  James  Crawford,  past 
president  of  the  Alaska  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  describing  the 
problems  mortgage  bankers  from  Alas- 
ka have  in  gaining  access  to  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  markets.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  this  statement 
Into  the  RECORD. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  ban  the  practice  of  excluding  mort- 
gages from  the  secondary  markets  be- 
cause of  bias  against  the  location  of 
the  property  securing  the  mortgage.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  proposal,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Access 
to  Housing  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  primary  Congressional  goal  in  estab- 
lishing the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  was  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  mortgage  capital  and  to  in- 
crease access  to  mortgage  capital  for  citi- 
zens in  all  50  states;  and 

(2)  evidence  is  mounting  that  certain 
States  are  being  unfairly  denied  access  to 
mortgage  markets,  and  restriction  of  such 
access  is  unrelated  to  the  soundness  of  the 
underlying  loans  being  offered  to  the  mort- 
gage markets. 

SEC.  S.  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Section  306(g)(1)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1721(g)(1))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Association  shall  not  guarantee  any  se- 
curities Issued  by  an  issuer,  or  backed  by 
mortgages  pooled  in  a  manner,  that  arbitrar- 
ily discriminates  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
of  the  property  securing  the  mortgage.". 

SEC.   4.  FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  A880- 
CWTION. 

Section  302(b)(2)  of  the  Fedeial  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1717(b)(2))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  not  purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on 
the  security  of.  or  otherwise  deal  with  con- 
ventional mortgages  that  have  been  insured 
by  a  private  mortgage  insurer,  or  that  have 
been  originated  by  a  private  mortgage  com- 
pany, that  arbitrarily  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  the  location  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage.". 

SEC.  S.  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  COR- 
PORATION. 

Section  305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1454(a)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "The  Corporation  shall  not 
purchase  or  make  commitments  to  purchase 
mortgages  origrlnated  by  any  Institution  or 
entity  that  arbitrarily  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  the  location  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage.". 

Resolution  of  the  Membership  of  the 
Alaska  Mortoaoe  Bankers  assocution 
Whereas  Alaska  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation  member   firms   have   difficulty   at- 
tracting secondary  markets  to  our  state. 

Whereas  some  national  mortgage  bankers 
will  not  purchase  FHA  or  VA  loans  because 
they  are  originated  in  Alaska. 

Whereas  some  mortgage  Insurers  will  not 
issue  mortgage  insurance  policies  because 
they  are  originated  in  Alaska. 

Whereas  Alaskans  are  experiencing  a  di- 
minished capacity  to  participate  in  national 
funding  programs  and  believe  that  Alaska  is 
being  redllned. 

Whereas  a  charter  goal  of  the  national 
mortgage  associations,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  Government  Na- 
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tional  Mortgage  Association  Is  to  assist  the 
secondary  mortgag-e  market  and  whereas  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
was  created  to  spur  the  development  of  the 
conventional  secondary  market. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  supports  action  by  the 
Alaska  Congressional  Delegation  which 
would  amend  Fannie  Mae,  Glnnle  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  enabling  statutes  to  clarify  that 
discrimination  based  on  location  is  in  fact  a 
speclflc  violation. 

Testimony  of  James  M.  Crawford 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
testimony  to  the  Committee  as  it  considers 
the  secondary  mortgage  market.  I  am  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  City 
Mortgage  Corporation,  a  mortgage  origina- 
tion and  servicing  company  serving  the 
State  of  Alaska.  I  am  also  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Alaska  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 
My  testimony  today  is  on  behalf  of  City 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

City  Mortgage  Corporation  is  a  small  inde- 
pendent mortgage  company  which  originates 
mortgage  loans  to  provide  housing  for  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Alaska.  When  a  family 
seeks  to  obtain  a  mortgage  trom  us  we  deter- 
mine If  they  are  eligible  for  one  of  the  mort- 
gage products  presently  available.  We  proc- 
ess their  application  and  attempt  to  obtain  a 
commitment  from  a  secondary  mortgage 
market  to  purchase  their  mortgage  upon 
closing.  We  do  not  have  the  capital  to  under- 
write the  mortgages  that  we  originate.  In 
this  situation  City  Mortgage  is  similar  to  a 
number  of  other  independent  mortgage  com- 
panies around  the  country  who  depend  on  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  as  a  principal 
source  of  capital  to  meet  local  housing 
needs.  Therefore  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
secondary  mortgage  markets  and  how  those 
markets  serve  the  needs  of  home  buyers. 

The  availability  of  ample,  competitive  sec- 
ondary markets  to  purchase  loans  we  origri- 
nate  is  crucial  to  our  business.  However,  our 
situation  Is  not  unique.  A  number  of  larger 
Institutions  that  may  have  the  capital  to 
hold  loans  (t«quently  sell  mortgages  that 
they  originate  into  the  secondary  market  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  expense  of  continued 
mortgage  loan  servicing  or  to  free  up  capital 
for  other  purposes. 

Over  the  years  the  federally-chartered  en- 
titles. The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (ONMA),  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cori>oration 
(FHLMC)  which  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
secondary  markets  have  been  very  effective 
at  distributing  mortgage  capital  across  the 
country.  Obviously,  competition  in  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  markets  affects  the  price  of 
products  we  can  offer  our  customers.  With 
Increased  competition  rates  and  charges  de- 
crease. Customers  can  then  pay  higher  prices 
for  bousing  helping  to  stabilize  housing 
prices. 

ONMA,  FNMA  and  FHLMC  enjoy  a  unique 
sUtus.  FNMA  and  FHLMC  are  federally 
chartered  corporations.  All  three  entities  are 
exempt  trom  taxation.  ONMA,  of  course,  is 
an  agency  of  the  federal  government  and  has 
the  ability  to  issue  loan  guarantees  which 
are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

These  agencies  en^y  this  unique  relation- 
ship because  of  the  ^urjwses  they  were  to  ac- 
complish. ONMA  and  FNMA  were  intended 
to: 

"Provide  supplementary  assistance  to  the 
secondary  market  for  home  mortgages  by 


providing  a  degree  of  liquidity  for  mortgage 
Investments,  thereby  improving  the  distribu- 
tion of  investment  capital  available  for 
home  mortgage  financing",  12  U.S.C.  1716(a) 
and  to  "provide  special  assistance  ...  for 
the  financing  of  (1)  selected  types  of  home 
mortgages  originated  under  special  housing 
programs  ...  for  segments  of  the  national 
population  which  are  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing  under  established  home  fi- 
nancing programs,  and  (2)  home  mortgages 
generally  as  a  means  of  retarding  or  stopping 
any  decline  in  mortgage  lending  and  home 
building  activities  which  threatens  materi- 
ally the  stability  of  a  high  level  national 
economy."  12  U.S.C.  1716(b). 

They  do  so  by  establishing  standards  for 
loans  which  are  eligible  to  be  pooled  into 
various  types  of  mortgage-backed  securities. 
Secondary  mortgage  markets  issue  securi- 
ties backed  by  eligible  loans.  Investors  pur- 
chase the  securities,  thereby  providing  the 
capital  for  mortgage  loans. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congressionally  man- 
dated purposes  are  being  frustrated.  A  sig- 
nificant number  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties Issuers  have  arbitrarily  and  unreason- 
ably discriminated  against  significant  por- 
tions of  the  housing  market.  This  has  re- 
duced the  availability  of  capital  and  com- 
petition among  secondary  markets,  in- 
creased prices  and  harmed  affected  real  es- 
tate markets.  Those  areas  in  need  of  invest- 
ment capital  for  home  mortgage  financing 
are  being  deprived  of  it  by  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  mortgage  originators  In 
Alaska  to  locate  secondary  mortgage  nmrket 
firms  which  will  purchase  our  mortgages.  My 
firm  has  contacted  well  over  1(X)  companies 
which  purport  to  buy  mortgages  nationwide 
but  which  refuse  to  buy  loans  from  Alaska. 
By  way  of  example,  in  December  when  I  was 
in  Washington.  I  looked  through  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Yellow  Pages  under  mortgages. 
Four  firms  advertised  national  lending  pro- 
grams. Ahmanson  Mortgage  Company 
claimed  to  be  "The  nation's  mortgage  lend- 
er." 1969-90  Washington,  D.C.  Yellow  Pages 
at  1193.  Falrland  Mortgage  Co.  advertised. 
"We  purchase  mortgages  nationwide."  Id.  at 
1193.  Nationwide  Lending  Group's  name  says 
it  all,  id.  at  1191,  and  Segal  Mortgage  Com- 
pany advertises.  "We  buy  mortgages  nation- 
wide." Subsequently,  we  have  contacted  each 
of  these  companies  and  offered  to  sell  mort- 
gages. All  stated  they  would  not  buy  mort- 
gage loans  in  Alaska. 

The  attachments  show  further  that  re- 
peated efforts  to  locate  markets  to  purchase 
our  loans  have  been  ftnistrated.  .See  Exhibit 
A.  It  must  be  noted  that  we  are  offering  to 
sell  FHA  loans  which  are  1(X)%  Insured  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  loans  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements established  by  GNMA,  FNMA  or 
FHLMC. 

Those  markets  have  made  a  unilateral  de- 
cision not  to  purchase  loans  fix)m  Alaska.  As 
a  result,  we  in  Alaska  are  the  victims  of  bla- 
tant discrimination.  This  discrimination  de- 
prives Alaskans  of  the  benefits  of  the  nation- 
wide now  of  capital  that  was  intended  at  the 
creation  of  these  programs. 

This  problem  has  become  severe  enough 
that  the  Alaska  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  passed  a  resolution  seeking  correc- 
tion. See  attached  Elxhlbit  B.  The  Associa- 
tion consists  of  all  segments  of  the  mortgage 
origination  business  In  Alaska,  including 
large  commercial  banks,  smaller  financial 
institutions,  and  independent  mortgage 
bankers. 

It  is  true  that  the  decline  in  oil  prices  in 
1965  and  the  resulting  economic  slump  In 


Alaska  has  Increased  the  number  of 
nonperformlng  loans.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  Alaskans  are  not  delinquent  in  their  mort- 
gage loans.  New  loans  trom  Alaska  are  per- 
forming well.  Individual  borrowers  may  be 
having  some  dlfncultles  but  generally  the 
Alaskan  housing  market  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  invest.  Many  secondary  mortgage 
buyers  have  written  Alaska  off,  apparently 
based  on  rumor  or  speculation.  They  have 
apparently  decided  that  it  is  not  wise  to  pur- 
chase loans  from  Alaska. 

This  practice  has  had  the  same  effect  that 
the  now-prohibited  practice  of  "redlining" 
had  on  the  availability  of  mortgage  lending 
in  parts  of  American  cities.  Mortgage  loans 
are  unavailable  or  available  only  at  higher 
prices.  Housing  prices  remain  depressed  by 
the  higher  mortgage  rates.  Fewer  people 
qualify  for  the  higher  rates.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  that  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  location  is  inappropriate  in 
the  context  of  "redlining."  The  regulations 
.of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  speci- 
fy that,  "These  restrictions  are  intended  to 
prohibit  use  of  unfounded  or  unsubstantiated 
assumptions  regarding  the  effect  upon  loan 
risk  of  the  .  .  .  physical  of  economic  charac- 
teristics of  an  area."  12  C.F.R.  531.8(cX7). 

Alaska  is  a  relatively  small  housing  mar- 
ket with  a  population  estimated  to  be  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  iOO.OM.  Alaska  has  far  fewer 
people  than  many  of  the  neighborhoods  in 
urban  areas  to  which  anti-redlining  prohibi- 
tions apply.  Of  course,  Alaska's  SO0,(XX)  peo- 
ple are  spread  over  a  much  larger  area.  They 
nonetheless  are  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion against  geographical  discrimination  as 
the  residents  of  large  cities. 

A  home  buyer  In  California,  New  York, 
Florida  or  the  other  states  not  subject  to 
this  discrimination  will  deal  with  a  mort- 
gage originator  who  has  the  ability  to  sell  to 
dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  potential  secondary 
mortgage  buyers.  Alaskans  have  many  fewer 
options. 

It  is  not  our  intention  that  companies 
which  serve  a  relatively  discrete  area  of  the 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  purchase 
mortgages  far  fixim  their  business  oper- 
ations. But  those  who  purport  to  be  country 
wide  or  to  serve  home  buyers  nationwide 
must  serve  all  of  the  states  without  arbi- 
trary discrimination. 

Our  dispute  is  not  with  the  management  of 
GNMA,  FNMA  or  FHLMC.  They  have  gen- 
erally served  the  needs  of  America's  home 
buyers  well.  These  agencies  have  frequently, 
through  special  arrangements,  provided  as- 
sistance to  Alaskans  seeking  to  purchase 
homes.  But  they  have  fallen  short  in  pre- 
venting those  who  issue  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities Trom  discriminating  against  discrete 
states  or  regions.  Alaskans  do  not  desire 
that  poor  quality  loans  be  placed  into  the 
market.  What  we  ask  Is  that  the  criteria  em- 
ployed to  determine  qualified  loans  be  ap- 
plied across  the  United  States  so  that  a 
home  buyer  in  Alaska  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  mortgage  financing  as 
a  home  buyer  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Alaskans  should  not  be  systematically  and 
arbitrarily  excluded  from  eligibility  for 
mortgages.  The  present  system  which  allows 
such  discrimination  is  as  unfair  as  a  system 
which  allows  such  discrimination  in  Watts  or 
Bedford-Styvesant  or  Liberty  City. 

I  understand  that  similar  problems  are  ex- 
perienced by  mortgage  originators  In  other 
states  such  as  Wyoming,  Oklahoma.  Arizona 
and  Louisiana  where  the  energy  depression 
has  adversely  affected  local  companies.  If  so, 
the  problem  is  more  widespread  than  simply 
Alaska. 
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very  simple.  Those  who 
>f  participating'  In  the 
mortgage-backed  sedurltlea  market  and  who 
purport  to  partlclpa^  In  that  market  on  a 
nationwide  basis  Bb<^uld  be  required  to  con- 
sider loans  on  the  ba(Bl8  of  the  buyer  and  the 
property,  not  on  an  linfalr  preconceived  dis- 
criminatory opinion  jof  the  geosraphlc  loca- 
tion of  the  ixx>pertle8.  I  request  that  the 
Committee  adopt  laglslatlon  which  would 
prohibit  ONMA.  KNMA  and  FHLMC  from  the 
guaranteeing  and/or  iuthorlzlng  the  Issuance 
of  mortgage- backed  securities  by  issuers  who 
engage  in  unfair,  ai^itrary  geographic  dis- 
crimination. 


ByMr.  DBCCNCmi: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  prognams  for  the  preven- 
tion, identiflcatio  a,  and  treatment  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation. 
to  establish  a  National  Center  on  Elder 
Abuse,  atnd  for  otaer  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CLAUDE  PEPPER  OL:  )ER  AMERICANS  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  SH  D  TREATMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  art  at  risk  of  being  vic- 
tims of  abuse — physical  and  emotional 
abuse,  financial  attuse,  and  extreme  ne- 
glect. As  best  we  enow  today,  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  older  Americans  are 
abused  every  year.  This  is  a  dramatic 
increase  from  a  decade  ago — a  50-per- 
cent rise  in  the  laa  1 10  years. 

What  this  meaiis  is  that  1  out  of 
every  20  older  Americans  is  abused 
every  year,  most  b  f  sons  and  daughters 
and  many  at  the  h  inds  of  nursing  home 
caregivers  or  con  artists.  The  abuse 
can  range  from  th  3ft  of  a  Social  Secu- 
rity check  to  violent  physical  abuse, 
including  rape  and  murder.  The  situa- 
tion is.  as  Claude  t>epper  has  stated,  "a 
national  disgrace.' 

Just  talk  to  ada  t  protective  services 
around  the  countrsr,  and  you  find  that 
the  number  of  elde  r  abuse  cases  is  stag- 
gering. Forty  percent  of  all  reported 
abuse  in  the  United  States  is  adult 
abuse,  and  In  7  ou :  of  10  of  these  cases 
the  victim  is  a  seilor  citizen.  What  is 
even  more  fMghteilng  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  case  s  go  unreported.  Ten 
years  ago,  one  out  of  every  five  cases  of 
elder  abuse  was  leported;  today  only 
one  of  every  eight  pases  is.  even  though 
many  States  have  knandatory  reporting 
laws.  Mr.  Presidetit.  we  had  a  better 
track  record  a  decade  ago.  And  the 
tragic  fact  is  thlB:  The  numbers  are 
skyrocketing,  yet  they  are  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.       j 

Last  year,  the  Mouse  Select  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Aging  cane  out  with  a  land- 
mark report  on  thf  ];»x)blem.  In  that  re- 
port, the  commit4ee  detailed  substan- 
tiated cases  of  ab^ises.  In  California,  a 
76-year-old  womanj  was  held  prisoner  in 
her  own  home  b«  her  alcoholic  hus- 
band. When  she  f^l  and  broke  her  hip, 
her  hoaband  refused  to  take  her  to  a 
hospfltal.  to  call  ft>r  an  ambulance,  or 
to  provide  any  me  Ileal  care  at  all.  For 


an  entire  year,  whenever  she  needed  to 
use  the  bathroom,  she  was  forced  to 
drag  her  body  from  her  bed  across  the 
floor.  A  year  after  she  broke  her  hip, 
she  was  found  near  death  by  State  in- 
vestigative authorities.  She  had  rat 
bites  to  her  leg,  and  those  bites  had  be- 
come infected.  She  was  delirious  with  a 
high  fever  and  covered  with  cock- 
roaches. Her  leg  had  to  be  amputated. 

In  Texas,  a  68-year-old  woman  was 
found  by  social  workers  tied  to  her 
wheelchair  with  electrical  cords  and 
sheets.  She  had  been  beaten  by  her 
daughter,  who  had  also  allowed  her 
own  8-year-old  daughter  to  whip  her 
grandmother.  When  investigators 
found  the  brother  of  an  appeals  judge 
in  Ohio,  his  right  foot  was  covered  with 
maggots.  He  had  recognized  that  he 
had  a  problem  and  had  tried  to  clean 
his  own  wounds,  using  Comet. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  20-year-old  man 
was  convicted  of  the  first-degrree  mur- 
der of  his  grandmother.  He  had  repeat- 
edly beaten  her  over  the  head  with  a 
decanter  and  stabbed  her  with  a  knit- 
ting needle.  After  the  murder,  the 
grandson  stole  his  dead  grrandmother's 
car  and  jewelry.  Today  he  is  serving  a 
life  sentence  in  State  prison. 

The  cases  go  on  and  on.  And  the  one 
indisputable  conclusion  they  all  reach 
Is  this:  In  a  country  that  is  second  to 
none,  senior  citizens  should  not — they 
must  not — live  out  their  golden  years 
in  situations  such  as  these.  As  Claude 
Pepper  has  stated,  this  is  indeed  a  na- 
tioiml  disgrace. 

"The  moral  test  of  government,"  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  once  said,  "is  how  that 
government  treats  those  who  are  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  the  children;  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly; 
and  those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of 
life — the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
handicapped."  When  it  comes  to  elder 
abuse,  Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is 
flunking  Hubert  Humphrey's  litmus 
test  of  government. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  Claude  Pep- 
per coined  the  phrase  "elder  abuse." 
Thanks  to  Chairman  Pepper,  we  may 
have  paid  more  public  attention  to  the 
problem  in  those  13  years,  but  the  fact 
remains  we  have  not  provided  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  solution.  Since 
1980,  the  social  services  block  grant— 
the  principal  tool  we  have  for  protec- 
tive services — has  been  cut  by  one- 
third.  In  the  1987,  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Congress  pro- 
vided for  a  new  program  of  elder  abuse 
identification  and  prevention  as  well  as 
increased  authorities  for  State  om- 
budsmen in  this  important  area.  But 
again,  it  was  the  same  old  story.  We 
authorized  the  programs,  but  we  just 
did  not  have  adequate  dollars  to  fiind 
them. 

The  consequences  have  been  disas- 
trous. The  States  initially  were  en- 
couraged by  the  possibility  of  Federal 
financial  assistance.  As  a  result,  over 
the  last  decade  they  began  modifying 


their  elder  abuse  laws  and  procedures 
in  order  to  comply  with  anticipated 
Federal  mandates,  which  included 
mandatory  reporting  provisions.  We 
can  see  these  changes.  Today,  four- 
fifths  of  the  States— 42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia^have  mandatory 
provisions  in  place.  By  contrast,  only 
16  States  had  adult  protective  service 
laws  with  these  provisions  prior  to  1980. 

While  we  have  given  lipeervlce  to  the 
problem  of  elder  abuse,  we  have  not 
been  moved  to  action.  The  anticipated 
Federal  dollars  simply  have  not  come. 
Without  Federal  assistance  the  major- 
ity of  the  States— hard  pressed  by  their 
own  tight  budgets — have  failed  to  fi- 
nance their  own  efforts  to  address  the 
disgrace  of  elder  abuse.  Some  States 
such  as  Louisiana  have  stopped  provid- 
ing elder  abuse  protective  service  alto- 
gether. In  States  which  do  offer  protec- 
tive services  for  the  elderly,  we  have 
seen,  on  average,  a  drop  of  about  40 
percent  from  the  1980  level  of  State 
funding  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  how  bad  it  is.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  proportion  of  State  budgets  spent 
on  sidult  protective  services  averaged 
6.6  percent.  Today  that  contribution 
has  dropped  to  less  than  4  percent — and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
elder  abuse  cases  is  skyrocketing. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  how  this 
translates  when  it  comes  to  actual  dol- 
lars. According  to  information  com- 
piled by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  in  1989  Arizona's  budget  for 
child  protective  services  per  child  In 
the  State  was  $32.92.  By  contrast,  Ari- 
zona spent  only  22  cents  per  elderly 
resident  for  elderly  protective  services 
that  year.  Just  5  years  earlier,  in  1964, 
the  amount  Arizona  spent  on  protec- 
tive services  per  elderly  resident  was 
$6.12—27  times  the  1989  amount  per  el- 
derly resident.  Twenty-seven  times 
that  amount.  Tragically,  this  funding 
pattern  is  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule  in  most  States.  This  is  the  bottom 
line:  At  a  time  when  elder  abuse  cases 
are  on  the  rise.  Congress  and  the 
States  are  doing  less — and  in  all  too 
many  cases,  significantly  less. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  coordinated  national  effort 
to  confront  the  disgrace  of  elder  abuse. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
the  Claude  Pepper  Older  Americans 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1991,  legislation  patterned  after  the 
Prevention,  Identification,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Elder  Abuse  Act  of  1991,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  legislation  would  create  a  National 
Center  on  Elder  Abuse  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  center  would 
compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  elder  abuse  to  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  It  would 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  problem 
nationwide;  conduct  research  into  its 
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causes  and  prevention;  and  develop  and 
maintain  an  Information  clearinghouse 
on  all  programs  showing  promise  of 
success  for  the  prevention,  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
Federal  matching  funds  to  States  with 
elder  abuse  programs  In  place  and  dis- 
tribute moneys  for  new  programs  to 
States  that  meet  certain  conditions, 
such  as  protecting  confidentiality  of 
records,  requiring  mandatory  report- 
ing, and  providing  Immunity  from 
prosecution  to  persons  reporting  sus- 
pected cases  of  elder  abuse.  We  are  ask- 
ing an  authorization  for  appropriations 
of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  by  elder  abuse  ex- 
perts, congressional  leaders,  and  State 
oHlcials  reveals  almost  universal 
agreement  that  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation for  seniors  similar  to  the  suc- 
cessful 1974  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  is  ultimately  the  most 
necessary  legislative  solution  to  begin 
to  address  the  problem  of  elder  abuse 
in  this  country.  This  bill  is  analogous 
to  that  landmark  1974  act. 

The  first  case  of  child  abuse  in  the 
United  States  was  reported  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  From  the  time  of 
that  first  report,  it  took  us  70  years  to 
pass  a  child  abuse  bill.  I  hope  that  we 
can  move  faster  on  an  elder  abuse  bill. 
Tragically,  for  some  senior  citizens, 
their  lives  may  depend  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Claude  Pep- 
per Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1991." 
BC  a.  DEFiNrnoN& 

For  puriwses  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "abuse"  means— 

(A)  the  willful  Infliction  of— 

(1)  Injury: 

(11)  unreasonable  confinement; 
(Hi)  intimidation:  or 

(Iv)  cruel  punishment  with  resulting  phys- 
ical harm  or  pain  or  mental  anerulsh:  or 

(B)  the  willful  deprivation  by  a  caretaker 
of  goods  or  services  that  are  necessary  to 
avoid  physical  harm,  mental  angiilsh,  or 
mental  Illness.    , 

(2)  The  term  "Center"  means  the  National 
Center  on  Elder  Abuse,  established  in  section 
3. 

(3)  The  term  "elder"  means  any  person 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  60  years. 

(4)  The  term  "caretaker"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  an  elder,  either  voluntarily,  by  con- 
tract, by  receipt  of  pajrment  for  care  as  a  re- 
sult of  family  relationship,  or  by  order  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

(5)  The  term  "exploitation"  means  the  Ille- 
gal or  improper  act  or  process  of  a  caretaker 


using  the  resources  of  an  elder  for  monetary 
or  personal  benefit,  profit,  or  gain. 

(6)  The  term  "neglect"  means  the  failure 
to  provide  for  oneself  the  goods  or  services 
that  are  necessary  to  avoid  physical  harm, 
mental  anguish,  or  mental  illness,  or  the 
failure  of  a  caretaker  to  provide  such  goods 
or  services. 

(7)  The  term  "physical  harm"  means  bod- 
ily pain,  injury,  impairment,  or  disease. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SEC.  S.  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  ADULT  ABUSE. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  program  within  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Center  on  EUder  Abuse. 

(b)  Functions.— The  Secretary,  through 
the  Center,  shall — 

(1)  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  a 
summary  annually  of  recently  conducted  re- 
search on  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploi- 
tation: 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
clearinghouse  on  all  programs,  Including  pri- 
vate programs,  showing  promise  of  success, 
for  the  prevention.  Identification,  and  treats 
ment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploi- 
tation; 

(3)  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  train- 
ing materials  for  personnel  who  are  engaged 
or  Intend  to  engage  In  the  prevention.  Identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  (directly  or 
through  grant  or  contract)  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  assist  the  agencies  and  organizations  in 
planning.  Improving,  developing,  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
the  special  problems  of  elder  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation; 

(5)  conduct  research  Into  the  causes  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation,  and 
Into  the  prevention.  Identification,  and 
treatment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  ex- 
ploitation; and 

(6)  make  a  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  national  incidence  of  elder  abuse, 
neglect,  and  exploitation,  including  a  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  to  which  Incidents  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  are  in- 
creasing in  number  or  severity. 

(c)  Grants  and  Contracts.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  functions  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant  or 
contract.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  setting  forth  criteria  for  pro- 
grams receiving  funding  under  this  sub- 
section and  shall  review  programs  funded 
under  this  subsection  to  determine  whether 
such  programs  comply  with  such  criteria. 
The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  any  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  program  falls  to  comply 
with  such  criteria,  terminate  funding  for 
such  program. 

(2)  Research  priortties.- The  Secretary 
shall  establish  research  priorities  for  making 
grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (b)(5) 
and.  not  later  than  60  days  before  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  establishes  such  prior- 
ities, publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for  pub- 
lic comment  a  statement  of  such  proposed 
priorities. 

(d)  Staff  and  Resources.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  Center  such  staff 
and  resources  as  are  necessary  for  the  Center 
to  carry  out  effectively  the  functions  of  the 
Center  under  this  Act. 


SEC. 


DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS     AND 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Elder  Abuse.  Neolbct.  and  Exploi- 
tation.— 

(1)  Grants  or  contracts.- The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Center,  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracte 
with,  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions (or  combinations  of  the  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations) for  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  prevent.  Identify,  and 
treat  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation. 

(2)  Use  of  grants  or  contracts.— Grants 
made  or  contracts  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  may  be  used — 

(A)  for  the  development  and  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  professional  and 
ixiraprofessional  personnel,  In  the  fields  of 
health,  law.  gerontology,  social  work,  and 
other  relevant  fields,  who  are  engaged  In,  or 
Intend  to  work  in,  the  field  of  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  elder  abuse, 
neglect,  and  exploitation; 

(B)  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  centers,  serving  defined  geographic  areas, 
staffed  by  multldlscipllnary  teams  of  person- 
nel trained  in  the  special  problems  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  cases,  to 
provide  a  broad  range  of  services  related  to 
elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation,  in- 
cluding direct  support  and  supervision  of 
sheltered  housing  programs,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding advice  and  consultation  to  individ- 
uals, agencies,  and  organizations  that  re- 
quest such  services:  and 

(C)  for  furnishing  services  of  teams  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  who 
are  trained  in  the  special  problems  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  cases,  on  a 
consulting  basis,  to  small  communities 
where  such  services  are  not  available. 

(3)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  this 
subsection,  an  agency  or  organization  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

(b)  State  Programs.— 

(1)  Grants.- The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Center,  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  States  in  developing,  strengthening, 
and  carrying  out  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation. 

(2)  Qualifications.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  subsection,  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  Including  Information 
demonstrating  that  the  State — 

(A)  has  in  effect  a  State  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  law  that  Includes  pro- 
visions for  Immunity  for  persons  reporting 
Instances  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploi- 
tation. Crom  prosecution  arising  out  of  such 
reporting,  under  any  State  or  local  law; 

(B)  provides  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of 
known  and  suspected  Instances  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation; 

(C)  provides  that  receipt  of  a  report  of 
known  or  suspected  Instances  of  elder  abuse, 
neglect,  or  exploitation  an  Investigation 
shall  be  initiated  promptly  to  substantiate 
the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and.  on  a  finding 
of  abuse,  neglect,  or  exploitation,  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  abused,  neglected,  or  exploited  elder; 

(D)  has  throughout  the  State,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  laws  and  with  the  re- 
porting of  suspected  instances  of  elder  abuse, 
neglect,  and  exploitation,  such  adminlstra- 
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tive  procedures,  stich  personael  trained  in 
the  special  probleits  of  elder  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation  pt-eventlon  and  treatment, 
such  training  procedures,  such  Institutional 
and  other  facilities  (public  and  private),  and 
such  related  multlilsclplinary  programs  and 
services  as  may  bei  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  $tate  will  deal  effectively 
with  elder  abuse,  teglect,  and  exploitation 
cases  in  the  State; 

(E)  provides  for  Imethods  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  r^ords  in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  elder; 

(F)  provides  for  t^e  cooperation  of  law  en- 
courts  of  competent  Ju- 
te   agencies    providing 
respect  to  special  prob- 

neglect,   and   exploi- 


forcement  offlcialsi 
risdlctlon,    and    SI 
human  services  wi 
lems  of  elder  abi 
tation 

(O)  provides  tha 
decisions  regardini 


an  elder  participate  in 

J  the  welfare  of  the  elder, 
and  provide  that  tie  least  restrictive  alter- 
natives are  available  to  the  elder  who  is 
abused,  neglected,  (j/r  exploited; 

(H)  agrees  to  pa^,  with  funds  trom  non- 
Federal  sources,  SO  bercent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  for  which  Assistance  under  this  sub- 
section is  made  available; 

(I)  provides  that  the  aggregate  of  support 
for  programs  or  pttjjects,  related  to  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  j  exploitation,  assisted  by 
State  funds  shall  riot  be  reduced  below  the 
level  provided  duriig  the  12  months  preced- 
ing the  date  of  thi  enactment  of  this  Act., 
and  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  tiiat  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  BO  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable]  increase  the  level  of 
State  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  funds,  be  available  for  such  pro- 
grams and  projects;  and 

(J)  provides  a  State  clearinghouse  for  dis- 
semination of  info^ation  to  the  general 
public  with  respect 

(1)  the  problems  jof  elder  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation: 

ind 
3d    treatment   methods 

^instances  of  elder  abuse. 

Uion. 

(c)  Construction  JjMrrATiON.— 

(1)  In  OKNKRAL.-fExcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  assis^ince  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  shallj  not  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  facillti^. 

(2)  RSNTAL  OR  REPAIR.— The  Secretary  is 
auttaorlxed  to  supp^  assistance  under  this 
section  for  the  lea^e  or  rental  of  facilities 
where  adequate  facilities  are  not  otherwise 
available,  and  for  re^lr  or  minor  remodeling 
or  alteration  of  exlsflng  facilities. 

(d)  DiBTRiBirnoN  cp-  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  esUbljsh  criteria  designed  to 
achieve  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  section!  among  the  qualifying 
States,  among  geographic  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  among  rut^l  and  urban  areas.  To 
the  extent  possible,  citizens  of  each  qualify- 
ing State  shall  reofeive  assistance  Trom  at 
least  one  project  un<  ler  this  section. 

8CC  t.  AUTBCNOZATIO  N. 

There  are  author!]  ed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  130,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  such  sums  u  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  subaeque  at  fiscal  years. 

aaa  c  DracnvB  dai  s. 

This  Act  shall  taEe  effect  on  January  1, 

in2.* 


(il)  the  faciliUes; 

(ill)   prevention 
available  to  combat 
neglect,  and  exploit 


By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  962.  A  bill  t(  I  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  National  Weather  Service  fa- 
cility by  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 


tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

national  weather  service  reuxxation 
•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  allow 
the  National  Weather  Service  to  locate 
its  authorized  and  funded  weather  serv- 
ice facility  in  Northern  Nevada  on  the 
campus  of  the  Desert  Research  Insti- 
tute [DRrj.  This  is  a  simple  measure 
cutting  through  two  bureaucratic  pro- 
hibitions to  bring  about  a  result 
strongly  desired  by  both  the  Weather 
Service  and  DRI. 

The  Weather  Service  needs  to  find 
space  in  the  Reno  area  to  house  a  num- 
ber of  missions.  The  Service  has  grown 
out  of  its  existing  space  at  the  Reno 
Airport.  Northern  Nevada  Is  also  slated 
to  receive  a  Next  Generation  Weather 
Radar  [NEXRAD]  as  part  of  the  nation- 
wide upgrade  of  our  radar  network.  The 
ideal  location  for  the  NEXRAD  radar  Is 
on  top  of  Virginia  Peak,  a  mountain 
east  of  the  City  of  Reno.  From  this 
peak,  there  Is  a  direct  line  of  sight  to 
the  proposed  location  on  the  campus  of 
DRI. 

The  Desert  Research  Institute  is 
pleased  to  offer  the  land  to  the  Service. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  prohibited  from  con- 
structing a  building  on  land  It  does  not 
own.  The  land  In  question  was  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
[BLM]  to  the  University  of  Nevada  sys- 
tem— of  which  DRI  Is  a  part— by  a  pat- 
ent which  prohibits  the  University 
from  every  selling  it. 

This  law  does  not  amend  or  alter  the 
land  patent.  Instead,  It  authorizes  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  locate  on  the  DRI  land  with- 
out acquiring  full  ownership.  The  law 
gives  the  administrator  the  maximum 
flexibility  to  develop  a  proposal  that 
provides  maximum  benefit  to  both  the 
Weather  Service  and  DRI. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  adminis- 
trator to  reimburse  the  Institute  the 
cost  of  providing  an  access  road  and 
utilities  to  the  site.  Finally,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  administrator  to  collo- 
cate the  regional  climate  center  In  the 
facility.  The  Wester  Regional  Climate 
Center  Is  funded  by  NOAA  but  operated 
by  DRI.  Collocating  these  two  facilities 
should  greatly  benefit  the  scientists 
working  there.  To  the  extent  that  the 
costs  of  the  facility  authorized  by  this 
bill  exceed  the  original  budgeted  costs 
of  the  NEXRAD  facility  already  sched- 
uled to  go  into  the  Reno  area,  I  will 
work  closely  with  the  administrator  to 
develop  a  new  budget  and  will  work 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  the  funds. 

In  short,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Weather  Service  to  build  a  facility  al- 
ready authorized  and  funded,  in  the 
best  possible  location  in  Northern  Ne- 
vada. I  urge  its  immediate  passage.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  and  Mr.  Sanpord): 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Qualified 
Thrift  Lender  Test,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

QUALIFIED  thrift  LENDER  TEST  MODIFICATION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  cure  one  of 
the  major  defects  In  the  last  Congrress' 
savings  and  loan  legislation,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  or 
FIRREA.  That  defect  is  the  restrictive 
qualified-thrift-lender  test.  This  test  is 
an  asset  composition  test  imposed  on 
Institutions  to  measure  their 
thriftness.  It  is  a  test  of  faith  in  resi- 
dential home  mortgages. 

When  the  Senate  first  considered  the 
FIRREA  legislation  In  1989,  I  voiced 
strong  objection  to  the  effort  to  make 
the  QTL  test  more  restrictive.  Failure 
to  meet  the  QTL  test  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  Industry's  problems.  The  more 
restrictive  QTL  test,  designed  to  make 
even  healthy  thrifts  fail,  was  hardly 
the  cure.  The  amendment's  rationale 
was  that  if  the  bill  was  going  to  bury 
the  dead  thrifts,  it  should  bury  the 
healthy  heretics,  too.  Believing  that 
the  more  restrictive  QTL  test  was  a 
formula  for  disaster,  I  opposed  adop- 
tion of  the  FIRREA  conference  report. 
Then  and  now,  I  still  believe  that  the 
QTL  test  retards  profitability  and  thus 
repels  new  capital. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  new  QTL  test 
because  I  am  soft  on  the  thrift  indus- 
try. It  is  because  I  am  soft  on  the  tax- 
payer. And  the  best  thing  for  the  tax- 
payer is  to  create  a  healthy  thrift  In- 
dustry so  that  depositors  do  not  face 
the  risk  of  default.  Thus,  for  the  tax- 
payers' sake,  the  best  policy  is  to  in- 
vite capital  to  flow  Into  this  industry. 
But  we  make  the  invitation  unattrac- 
tive If  we  create  new  tougher  tests  of 
housing  purity  and  limit  investment 
options. 

The  fact  is  that  the  thrift  industry 
needs  new  capital.  Currently,  the 
FIRREA  law  requires  it.  But  where  will 
It  come  from?  Will  volunteers  come  in 
from  the  sidelines  when  their  Invest- 
ment choices  are  so  limited?  Just  as  I 
feared,  they  have  not  come  forward  in 
any  sufficient  numbers;  In  fact,  just 
the  opposite  has  happened.  As  the  New 
York  Times  reported  last  year: 

The  stay-away  investors  say  many  of  the 
problems  stem  from  the  bailout  legislation. 
They  point  to  provisions  that  they  say  make 
it  difficult  to  earn  enough  to  Justify  the  risk 
of  buying  a  savings  and  loan— for  in- 
stance, higher  deposit  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  restrictions  stating  that  70 
percent  of  an  institution's  loans  must 
be  home  mortgages. 

If  we  want  to  phase  out  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, I  suspect  that  there  Is  a  kinder, 
gentler  way  to  do  it  than  to  give  them 
a  fresh  start  but  stack  the  deck  against 
them.  The  path  that  FIRREA  took 
with  the  revised  QTL  test  will  ulti- 
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mately  be  a  more  expensive  one  for  the 
taxpayer. 

In  my  view,  the  fundamental  philo- 
sophical rationale  of  the  FIRREA  law 
was  flawed.  Investment  restrictions  do 
not  attract  investors.  By  choking  off 
the  supply  of  volimtary  capital,  the 
taxpayer  Is  left  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  meeting  depositor  obligations.  And 
that  is  simply  the  wrong  answer. 

Chairman  Seidman  of  the  FDIC,  re- 
sponding to  a  question  f^om  Senator 
Oarn,  the  late  Senator  Heinz,  and  Sen- 
ator Sanford  on  what  should  be  done 
legislatively  to  enhance  the  flow  of 
new  capital  into  the  thrift  industry 
concluded: 

Altering  or  abandoning:  the  QTL  test  is  one 
le^slative  change  that  might  enhance  the 
now  of  capital  to  the  thrift  Industry  ...  in- 
terest rate  risk  in  the  thrift  industry  has  al- 
ways been  high,  and  the  QTL  test  only  adds 
to  the  risk.  The  effect  of  the  QTL  test  is  to 
diminish  the  franchise  value  of  the  thrifts. 

The  QTL  test  also  violates  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  banking— avoiding 
concentration  or  protecting  against 
loss  f^om  concentration  in  the  loan 
portfolio.  Comptroller  Clarke  speaking 
before  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion last  year  put  it  best: 

Concentration  in  lending  to  any  industry 
or  market  segment— real  estate,  shipping, 
energy,  agriculture,  what  have  you — In- 
creases the  exposure  of  the  lending  institu- 
tions to  downturns  in  the  business  of  those 
borrowers.  It's  like  putting  all.  or  most  of 
your  eggs,  in  one  basket.  Nothing  may  hap- 
pen to  the  basket  but  if  something  does, 
your  eggs  are  in  greater  peril  than  If  you 
spread  them  around  to  other  baskets  in  the 
first  place. 

While  it  is  entirely  the  prerogative  of 
the  Congress  to  seek  to  subsidize  or  en- 
courage certain  activities,  such  as 
home  ownership  and  financing,  the 
QTL  test  is  clearly  not  the  most  effi- 
cient way,  from  an  economic  or  finan- 
cial standpoint,  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. To  the  extent  the  QTL  require- 
ment reduces  the  attractiveness  of 
some  thrifts  to  investors,  it  also  in- 
creases the  initial  costs  of  resolving 
the  thrift  problem.  And  that  is  the 
main  point  of  my  legislation.  The  70- 
I)ercent  QTL  test  will  increase  the  cost 
of  resolving  the  thrift  problem.  It 
doesn't  help  thrifts.  It  doesn't  help 
housing  and  it  doesn't  help  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  stricter  QTL  test  enacted  in 
FIRREA  affected  thrifts  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  First,  it  raised  the  per- 
centage of  a  thrift's  portfolio  that  had 
to  be  invested  in  housing-related  assets 
firom  6ft-  to  70-percent.  Second,  it  tight- 
ened the  definition  of  which  assets 
qualified.  It  was  commonly  viewed  that 
the  60-percent  requirement  before 
FIRREIA  was  closer  to  a  50-percent  re- 
quirement. Thus  the  effect  of  FIRREA 
was  to  raise  the  requirement  from  50- 
to  70-percent. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  reduce  the  70-percent  re- 
quirement down  to  50  percent.  I  chose 


not  to  repeal  the  FIRREA  provisions  in 
total  because  that  would  have  rein- 
stated the  loose  definition  of  QTL  as- 
sets that  was  criticized  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  as  an 
imprecise  formulation.  Rather  it  is  my 
purpose  to  confront  the  question  of  the 
level  of  QTL  test  directly  rather  than 
rekindle  former  arguments  about  the 
definition. 

My  intention  is  not  to  strip  savings 
associations  of  their  thrlftness,  but  to 
increase  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  might  to  able  to  buy  them 
or  invest  in  them.  If  we  do  not  make 
thrifts  more  attractive  to  investors, 
the  industry  will  deteriorate,  and  a 
valuable  provider  of  home  mortgages 
will  be  lost.  The  present  test — Intended 
to  promote  housing— is  coimter- 
productlve. 

The  second  change  made  by  my  bill  is 
to  allow  domestic  residential  real  es- 
tate loans  to  be  included  as  qualified 
thrift  investments.  Inadvertently,  I  be- 
lieve. Congress  permitted  only  loans 
for  domestic  residential  housing  to  be 
included  when  it  rewrote  the  defini- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  It  appears 
that  residential  land  loans  are  ex- 
cluded. In  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  common  for  the  prospective  home- 
owner to  buy  his  lot  first  and  then  go 
about  selecting  a  builder.  The  land 
loan  would  appear  not  to  be  covered  by 
the  present  language  which  Is  limited 
to  housing.  My  bill  would  correct  this 
error. 

Third,  my  bill  would  Include  as  a 
qualified  thrift  asset  any  loans  held  by 
the  savings  association  that  were  made 
to  purchase  any  asset  from  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  In  my  opinion, 
salvaging  the  thrift  industry  is  housing 
related  in  view  of  the  special  role  of 
thrifts  In  promoting  housing.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  thrifts  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  help  clean  up  their 
own  mess.  RTC  assets  have  plummeted 
in  price  and  have  bottomed  out.  Loans 
to  purchase  such  devalued  assets 
should  not  pose  unusual  risks  for  sav- 
ings associations. 

Finally,  one  reason  why  RTC  assets 
are  not  moving  is  the  lack  of  available 
financing.  This  change  would  help  ad- 
dress that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  S&L  problem,  in- 
deed, required  quick  congressional  ac- 
tion. While  Congress  reacted  quickly, 
it  did  not  act  wisely.  The  QTL  test  was 
one  of  the  major  mistakes  made  in  en- 
acting FIRREA.  Someday  Congress 
will  have  to  face  that  fact.  I  hope  this 
bill  hastens  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  10(m)  of  the 


Home  Owner's  Loan  Act  (as  it  will  be  in  ef- 
fect after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  903  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1969)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "70"  and  inserting  "50"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(cKii)(I).  by  inserting 
"real  estate  or"  after  "residential";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(cKll)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subclauses  (11) 
through  (V)  as  subclauses  (HI)  through  (VI); 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (I)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  held 
by  the  savings  association  that  were  made  to 
purchase  any  asset  from  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation."* 


By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  modify  the  de- 
termination of  eligible  basis  in  dif- 
ficult development  areas  for  the  low- 
income  housing  credit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

LOW-INCOME  HOUSDJO  TAX  CRKDrT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  improve  the  utilization  of  the 
low-Income  housing  tax  credit  in  dif- 
ficult development  areas,  like  Hawaii. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  my  col- 
leagues in  other  settings.  Hawaii  has 
long  experienced  a  housing  crisis. 
While  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  seen  real  estate  values  decline, 
Hawaii  continues  to  enjoy  a  prosperous 
real  estate  market.  But,  a  consequence 
of  this  prosperity  is  that  many  work- 
ing people  and  those  who  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  cannot  own  a 
home. 

In  large  measure,  the  solutions  for 
this  problem  need  to  be  found  In  Ha- 
waii. Toward  this  end.  I  recently  spon- 
sored a  seminar  in  Hawaii  to  discuss 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act.  The  seminar,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Seattle,  brought  together  over  250 
people  actively  Involved  in  producing 
more  affordable  housing  in  Hawaii- 
State  and  local  government  officials, 
lenders  and  for-profit  and  nonprofit  de- 
velopers. We  met  with  housing  experts 
to  begin  the  process  of  implementing 
the  act's  programs  in  Hawaii.  I  am 
happy  with  the  amount  of  activity  that 
the  seminar  has  spawned  and  will  be 
proud  if  it  leads  to  more  effective  use 
of  available  Federal  housing  programs 
to  build  more  housing. 

Although  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tion needs  to  be  taken  back  home,  we 
in  Washington  can  do  more  to  foster 
the  development  of  needed  housing. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  do  just  that. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
has  helped  build  bousing  in  Hawaii. 
The  program  encourages  the  produc- 
tion of  low-income  housing  by  offering 
a  credit  or  reduction  in  tax  liability 
each  year  for  10  years  for  the  owners  or 
developers  of  such  housing.  In  order  to 
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receive  the  cred  t,  a  project  must  have 
a  minimum  of  <  ither  20  percent  of  its 
units  occupied  by  low-income  house- 
holds under  50  i  ercent  of  area  median 
income,  or  40  pe  -cent  of  its  units  occu- 
pied by  househo  ds  with  incomes  under 
60  percent  of  aren  median  income.  Own- 
ers must  a^ree  |o  abide  by  the  low-in- 
come use  restrlictions  for  at  least  15 
years  and  in  sqme  cases  30  years  or 
longer.  Since  1918,  286  units  have  been 
built  for  low-inoome  people  in  Hawaii 
with  the  assistance  of  the  credit. 

Because  the  tax  credit  helps  afford- 
able housing  to  jbe  built,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  MrrcHEii  to  permanently  ex- 
tend the  credit,!  which  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  y4ar. 

Unfortunately,!  the  credit  is  not 
working  In  Hawidi  as  effectively  as  it 
could.  I 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  unable 
to  allocate  any  bf  its  1990  or  1991  tax 
credits.  This  is  due  In  part  to  the  lack 
of  incentive  provided  by  the  credit  In 
light  of  Hawaii's  high  development 
costs.  In  1989,  a  housing  unit  required 
4,587  dollars'  worth  of  Federal  credits 
to  be  constructed  in  Hawaii— whereas, 
nationwide  thej  figiire  was  $2,552. 
Today,  the  dispailty  can  only  be  great- 
er. The  problem  With  the  credit  is  that 
a  single  project  in  high  cost  develop- 
ment areas  often  cannot  get  enough 
tax  credits  to  ipake  it  economically 
feasible. 

The  legislation!  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  ^olve  this  problem.  It 
would  permit  projects  In  difficult  de- 
velopment areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  include  thi;  adjusted  basis  of  the 
land  upon  which  a  building  stands  in 
the  determination  of  the  credit. 

Difticult  develc  pment  areas  are  iden- 
tified by  the  IXpartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  Incomes  with  housing 
costs.  In  Hawaii,  the  Islands  of  Hawaii, 
Kauai,  and  Maui  is  well  as  several  cen- 
sus tracts  on  Oahu  have  been  des- 
ignated as  difllc\4lt  development  areas. 
It  development  areas 

id  territories. 
3le  basis  for  purposes 
rdinarily  the  same  as 
used  for  purposes  of 
depreciation.  In  the  case  of  buildings 
located  in  designated  difficult  develop- 
ment areas,  eligible  basis  is  increased 
to  130  percent  of  what  it  would  other- 
wise be.  But  Btljl,  this  has  not  been 
enough  assistance  to  build  housing  in 
many  dlfHcult  de<relopment  areas. 

I    am    introducing 
increase   the   total 


All  total,  dlfnci 
exist  in  38  States  |i 

Presently,  elig 
of  the  credit  is 
the  adjusted  basii 


The 
today 


leglslatioi  I 
would   no' ; 


amount  of  credit*  available  to  a  State. 


But,    the   change 
credits     availably 
project— thereby 


projects  more  feajiible 


In  addition  to 
in  this  leglslatioi 
look  at  how  the 


would   Increase    the 
to     a     particular 
making     individual 


^he  change  contained 
I  believe  we  need  to 
low-income  housing 


tax  credit  is  distributed  among   the 


States.  Presently,  each  State's  alloca- 
tion is  made  pursuant  to  a  State  limit, 
or  cap,  of  $1.25  per  resident.  State  allo- 
cation agencies,  like  the  Hawaii  fi- 
nance and  Development  Corp.,  then 
grrant  all  or  part  of  the  allowable  tax 
credits  requested  to  eligible  individ- 
uals, corporations,  partnerships  and 
nonprofit  entities. 

Although  this  system  of  distribution 
is  equitable,  it  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  construction  of  the  most 
housing  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
States  now  receive  tax  credit  alloca- 
tions regardless  of  statewide  poverty 
levels,  unemployment  rates,  or  the 
availability  of  existing  affordable  hous- 
ing. I  do  not  think  this  is  right,  nor  do 
I  think  the  current  system  is  the  best 
way  to  spend  limited  Government  re- 
sources. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
agrees.  In  a  report  on  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  program  issued  last 
year,  the  GAO  concluded  that  "the  pro- 
gram could  be  more  effective  if  credit 
allocations  to  the  States  were  based  on 
relative  need."  This  is  not  to  say  that 
those  projects  are  not  meritorious  or 
needed.  It  is  just  that  other,  more 
pressing  housing  needs  are  probably 
not  being  met  because  of  the  current 
distribution  formula. 

I  plan  on  contacting  the  GAO  to  re- 
quest their  recommendations  for  alter- 
natives to  the  present  per  capita  allo- 
cation system. 

I  hope  the  Senate  acts  to  extend  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit  perma- 
nently. I  also  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  responsible  reforms  of  the 
credit  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DKTEHMINATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  BASIS 
IN  DIFnCULT  DEVELOPMENT  AREAS 
FOR  THE  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
CREDfT  MODIFIED. 

(a)  EuoiBLE  Basis  in  Difficult  Develop- 
ment AREAS  Includes  Land.— Subparasrraph 
(C)  of  section  42(d)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  special  rules  for  de- 
termining eligible  basis)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(V)  EXIGIBLE  BASIS  IN  DIFFICXn^T  DEVELOP- 
MENT AREAS  INCLUDES  LAND.— 

"(I)  In  general.- The  adjusted  basis  of  any 
building  In  a  difficult  development  area  shall 
be  determined  by  taking  Into  account  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  real  property  upon  which 
such  building  is  located. 

'■(II)  30  percent  CREDIT  APPLIED  TO  LAND.— 

In  determining  the  credit  allowable  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  adjusted  basis  of  a  building  described  in 
subclause  (I)  relating  to  real  property,  such 
property  shall  be  considered  described  in 
subaectlon  (bxl)(B)." 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  after  1990. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
States  in  which  the  failure  of  State 
savings  associations  has  involved  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  the 
thrift  resolution  costs,  including  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, to  pay  a  State  thrift  deposit 
insurance  premium  as  a  condition  of 
future  Federal  deposit  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

state  thrift  DEPOsrr  insurance  premium 

ACT  OF  19S1 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are 
all  too  well  aware,  the  costs  of  the  S&L 
bailout  continue  to  climb  to  staggering 
levels.  The  most  recent  estimates  are 
that  nearly  $500  billion  will  be  required 
to  finally  resolve  this  crisis. 

In  reviewing  the  manner  in  which 
this  massive  bailout  is  being  carried 
out,  I  have  been  deeply  troubled  by 
what  I  regard  as  obvious  inequities. 
The  vast  majority  of  thrift  failures  oc- 
cxirred  in  only  a  handful  of  States  in 
one  section  of  the  country;  the  South- 
west. In  fact,  over  70  percent  of  the 
costs  associated  with  resolving  State- 
chartered  thrifts  can  be  attributed  to 
just  one  Southwestern  State.  What  I 
find  especially  disturbing  is  that  many 
of  these  failures  resulted  from  the  irre- 
sponsible actions  of  State  regulators, 
who  abdicated  much  of  their  oversight 
responsibilities  and  silently  stood  by 
while  their  thrifts  engaged  In  highly 
speculative— and  I  might  add.  In  many 
Instances  fraudulent,  activity. 

As  It  now  stands,  those  States  that 
vigorously  regulated  their  thrifts  are 
left  to  foot  the  bill  for  those  States 
that  permitted  these  costly  excesses 
and  abuses  to  continue. 

For  example,  the  thrifts  In  my  State 
have  traditionally  been  prudently  man- 
aged and  regulated.  Not  a  single  Maine 
State-chartered  thrift  has  failed  or 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  dime  of 
the  billions  already  allocated  to  bail- 
out thrifts  in  other  States.  And  yet.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Maine  tax- 
payers will  contribute  at  least  $104  mil- 
lion to  this  effort.  That  is  crucial 
money  leaving  my  State  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  available  for  in- 
vestment in  Maine's  economy,  creating 
more  jobs  and  better  business  condi- 
tions. Instead,  that  money,  along  with 
the  increased  taxes  collected  from 
other  States  in  our  region,  will  flow  to 
strengthen  the  faltering  institutions 
and  economies  of  the  Southwest. 

The  final  ramifications  of  this  disas- 
ter are  even  yet  to  be  realized.  The  $50 
billion  that  was  originally  appro- 
priated under  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  [FIRREA]  to  fund  the  bailout 
has  proved  woefully  inadequate.   Far 
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more  thrifts  have  failed  and  required 
Federal  assistance  then  previously  es- 
timated, and  in  order  to  meet  its  obli- 
gation to  Insured  depositors,  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  has  recently 
been  allocated  an  additional  S30  billion. 
This  $30  billion,  however,  will  only 
keep  the  bailout  effort  going  until  the 
end  of  September  when  FDIC  Chairman 
Seldman  predicts  that  an  additional  $50 
billion  will  be  required  to  continue  the 
bailout  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  ask 
my  constituents  to  continue  contribut- 
ing even  more  of  their  tax  dollars  to  re- 
solving these  thrift  failures,  without  at 
least  trying  to  inject  a  greater  element 
of  equity  and  accountability  in  the 
present  S&L  bailout.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  very  pleased  today  to  be  introduc- 
ing the  State  Thrift  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  will  make 
the  S&L  bailout  fairer  by  adopting  a 
very  straightforward  and  commonsense 
approach:  Those  States  with  a  history 
of  excessive  S&L  losses  will  pay  an 
added  premium  in  order  to  continue  re- 
ceiving Federal  deposit  insurance  pro- 
tection. This  concept  of  basing  pre- 
miums on  risk  is  used  routinely  in 
other  areas.  For  example,  drivers  with 
a  history  of  accidents  pay  a  higher 
auto  Insurance  premlimi  than  drivers 
with  a  perfect  record.  I  think  we  can 
apply  this  same  risk-based  approach  to 
the  S&L  situation.  In  my  view,  it  just 
makes  sense  to  require  those  who 
shoulder  a  larger  part  of  the  blame  for 
this  crisis  to  contribute  a  greater  share 
to  its  resolution. 

This  legislation  is  also  important  be- 
cause it  will  strengthen  the  account- 
ability of  State  regulatory  officials  and 
lessen  the  possibility  of  future  tax- 
payer losses.  In  order  to  encourage 
stricter  oversight  of  thrifts,  my  bill  re- 
quires that  the  added  premium  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  State.  State  regulators 
must  be  reminded  that  the  benefit  of 
Federal  Insurance  protection  does  not 
come  without  corresponding  duties  and 
responsibilities.  This  bill  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  State  regrulators  that 
future  neglect  of  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  presents  a  very 
straightforward  and  fair  approach  to  fi- 
nancing the  S&L  crisis  and  I  believe  it 
will  encourage  the  kind  of  strict  State 
supervision  of  S&L's  that  will  prevent 
similar  crisises  from  recurring.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
merits  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  they  will 
Join  me  in  working  toward  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  f^end  fi-om 
Maine  in  Introducing  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  will  Implant  a  greater  degree  of  eq- 
uity and  fkimess  to  the  obligations  of 
Federal  taxpayers  in  covering  the  ex- 
penses related  to  the  savings  and  loan 
debacle. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Congress 
was  forced  to  approve  $30  billion  for  the 
ongoing  operation  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Fund.  Unfortunately,  this  politi- 
cally bruising  issue  will  have  to  be  re- 
visited again  this  fall,  as  this  vast  sum 
of  money  will  fund  the  agency  only 
until  September  30  of  this  year. 

Constituents  in  Iowa,  indeed  across 
the  country,  are  angry.  They  don't  un- 
derstand why  the  Government  can't 
just  sell  the  properties  RTC  holds. 
They  don't  understand  why  the 
"crooks  and  embezzlers"  can't  just  be 
forced  to  repay  the  funds  they  de- 
frauded fl-om  thrifts  under  their  con- 
trol. And  they  certainly  don't  under- 
stand why  they,  as  taxpayers,  have  to 
spend  yet  more  money  on  the  S&L 
"bailout."  The  S&L  debacle  illustrates 
that  a  fool,  especially  a  greedy  fool, 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  But 
taxpayers  are  wondering  how  the  Gov- 
ernment let  these  fools  get  the  money 
in  the  first  place. 

While  those  billions  of  dollars  are 
committed  because  of  the  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  program,  the  cause  of 
the  bailout  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
lax  State  regulation  for  State-char- 
tered thrifts.  Unfortunately,  State 
thrift  regulators  in  a  few  States  gave 
S&L  owners  and  operators  nearly  free 
rein  to  Invest  depositors'  money  in 
risky  enterprises:  firom  junk  bonds  to 
shopping  malls  to  luxury  resorts. 

As  a  conservative,  I  fully  support 
States'  rights.  But  that  support  does 
not  mean  that  Federal  taxpayers 
should  be  obligated  to  pay  for  problems 
caused  by  lenient  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations. An  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  refers  to  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  as  "a  vast  transfer  of 
wealth"  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Southwest. 

While  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
State  of  Texas  accounts  for  72  percent 
of  the  cleanup  costs  for  State-char- 
tered thrifts,  Texas  taxpayers  will  con- 
tribute only  6  percent  to  the  cleanup 
operation.  Meanwhile,  the  contribution 
flrom  the  Iowa  will  amount  to  four 
times  as  much  as  what  will  be  spent  on 
thrift  resolution  in  my  State. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  RTC's 
asset  inventory  last  October,  of  3,118 
properties  in  its  possession,  only  131.  or 
4.2  percent,  were  located  in  the  North- 
east/Midwest region.  A  whopping  50 
percent,  however,  were  located  in  the 
State  of  Texas  alone. 

lowans  especially  abhor  the  drain  of 
tax  dollars  into  the  Southwest  region. 
From  the  letters  and  comments  I  re- 
ceive flrom  my  constituents,  I  can  tell 
that  not  only  are  they  dismayed,  but 
they  also  feel  a  sense  of  betrayal  and 
Injustice  that  Government  officials  let 
this  happen. 

The  inequity  seems  especially  poign- 
ant on  the  heels  of  the  farm  crisis  of 
the  middle  1980's  which  forced  the  clo- 
sure of  36  Iowa  banks.  More  impor- 
tantly, however.  Iowa  banks  as  a  group 


are  now  the  healthiest  in  the  country — 
with  more  banks  in  Iowa  showing  prof- 
its at  the  end  of  1990  than  in  any  other 
State.  This  recovery  occurred  without 
a  dime  of  Federal  taxpayer  assistance. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  we  cannot 
hold  State  governments  fiilly  account- 
able for  the  costs  incurred  as  a  result 
of  financial  Institutions  in  their 
States.  But  our  bill  does  Impose  at 
least  a  small  measure  of  accountability 
and  equity  to  the  massive  thrift  bail- 
out into  which  we  are  forced. 

States  with  a  large  history  of  losses, 
for  which  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration has  been  forced  to  inject  sig- 
nificantly larger  proportions  of  funds, 
will  be  required  to  pay  an  additional 
premium  to  continue  their  thrifts'  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  deposit  Insurance. 
This  premium  would  be  paid  by  the 
State  government,  not  the  individual 
institutions  in  that  State,  into  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund. 

States  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  additional  funds  to  SAIF— they 
could  opt  out  of  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance fund  and  either  provide  their 
own  deposit  insurance  program  or 
allow  thrifts  to  become  federally  char- 
tered, and  thus  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

Senator  COHEN  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  the 
lOlst  Congress.  I  congratulate  him  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  Congress  again 
this  year.  I'd  also  like  to  note  that 
Iowa's  own  Congressman  Jim  Leach 
has  promoted  this  proposal  in  the  other 
body. 


By  Mr.  PELTi  (by  request): 
S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  rewrite  the 
authorities  of  that  act  in  order  to  es- 
tablish more  effective  assistance  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  obsolete  and  in- 
consistent provisions,  to  amend  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  redesig- 
nate that  act  as  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Elxport  Control  Act,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  international  coopera- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  International  Cooperation 
Act  of  1991,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  rewrite  the 
authorities  of  that  act,  to  amend  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  redesig- 
nate that  act  as  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act,  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  international  co- 
operation programs  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose provisions  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion when  the  authorization  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  is  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  together  with  the  letter  of  trans- 


President  and  the  sec- 
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Rbcord  at  this  ftoint. 

There  being 
rial  was  ordered 
Record,  as  folic  ws 

S.  956 

Be  it  enacted  by  I  he  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
ncnoN  1.  SHORT  1  rrLS. 

This   Act   may    be   cited   as   the    "Inter- 
national Cooperation  Act  of  1991". 
SBC.  r  TABLE  OF  OK^TENTS  FOR  THIS  ACT. 

The  table  of  consents  for  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  coi  itents  for  this  Act. 
Sec.  3.  Table  of  contents  for  amended  For- 
eigm ,  Assistance  Act. 
TITLE  I— STATEMENT  OF  POUCY; 
EC»NOMIC  ASfelSTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  101.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  102.  Revision  ( tf  assistance  programs. 
TITLE    n— MELTl  ARY    ASSISTANCE    RE- 
LATED ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES  PRO- 
GRAMS 
Chapter  l — Consc  lidation  and  Revision  of 

ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  201.  Revision  ( if  assistance  programs. 
Sec.  202.  Amendments  to  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol A  ct. 
Sec.  203.  Transltloi  1  rules. 

Chapter  2— Po  reign  MiLrrARY  Sales 

lltOORAM 

Sec.  221.  Arms  traqsfer  policy. 
Sec.  222.  Deslgnatlbn  of  major  non-NATO  al- 
lies. 
Sec.  223.  Standard:  zing  congressional  review 

proce  lures  for  arms  transfers. 
Sec.  224.  Update  of  certification  thresholds. 
Sec.  225.  Economic  impact  on  United  States 

of  am  IS  sales. 
Sec.  226.  Enforcemi  int  and  processing  of  arms 

exjwr ;  licensing  requirements. 
Sec.  227.  Fair  prlcii  ig. 
Sec.  228.  Presidenti  al  authorities. 
Sec.  229.  Amendments  to  eliminate  obsolete 

and  li  consistent  provisions. 
Sec.    230.    Contract    administrative    service 

chargis    for   NATO    subsidiary 

bodlei. 
Sec.  231.  Technical  corrections. 
TITLE  m— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORj  .TION;  TRADE  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT AC  ENCY 
Sec.  301.  Revision  of  certain  private  sector 

prognms. 
TITLE    rV— SPECIAL    AUTHORITIES,    RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  ASSISTANCE,  AND  RE- 
PORTS 

Sec.  401.  Consolidation  and  revision  of  spe- 
cial    luthoritles,    restrictions, 
and  n  porting  requirements. 
TITLE  V— OEl  lERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Conaollditlon  and  revision  of  ad- 
mlnlst  ratlve  authorities  and 
ellmliatlon  of  obsolete  provi- 
sions. 

TITLE  VI— TECHN ICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
PRI  )VISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  i  ate. 

Sec.  603.  Savings  pr  svlslons. 

Sec.  60S.  Retention  of  certain  provisions  for- 
merly in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance A  ct. 

Sec.  601  Conformln  f  amendments. 

Sec.  606.  Repeal  of  <  baolete  provisions. 
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haran  Africa. 
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assistance  for  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica. 
Sec.  703.  Reports  and  evaluations. 
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Europe 
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Eastern  Europe. 
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Sec.  713.  Assistance  activities. 
Sec.  714.  Enterprise  Funds. 
Sec.  715.  Program  administration. 

Chapter  3— Multilateral  Assistance 
Initiative  for  the  Philippines 
Sec.  721.  Findings  and  statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  722.  Assistance. 
Sec.  723.  Report  to  Congress. 
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Sec. 


The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  the 
enacting  clause: 

"TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

"The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 
"Sec.  1.  Statement  of  policy. 

"TITLE  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
"Chapter  l— Development  assistance 
"Subchapter  A— Development  Assistance 
Authorities 
"Sec.  1101.  Assistance  for  development  needs. 
"Sec.  1102.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Subchapter  B— Other  Development 
Assistance  Programs  and  authoiuties 
"Sec.  1111.  Capital  and  infrastructure  assist- 
ance. 
"Sec.  1112.  Development  education. 
"Sec.   1113.   Strengthening  the  capacity  of 
non-governmental         organiza- 
tions,   including   research   and 
educational  institutions. 
"Subchapter  C— Other  AuTHORrriES  and 
Requirements 
"Sec.  1121.  Impact  of  development  assistance 
on  environment  and  natiural  re- 
sources. 
"Sec.  1122.  Cost  sharing. 
"Sec.  1123.  Assistance  limited  to  economic 
programs. 
"Chapter  2— Development  assistance 
CREDrr  Programs 
"Sec.  1201.  Private  sector  credit  program. 
"Sec.  1202.  Housing  and  urban  credit  pro- 
gram. 
"Chapter  3— Economic  Support  Assistance 
"Sec.    1301.    Assistance    under   special    eco- 
nomic,  political,  and  security 
conditions. 
"Sec.  1302.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  1303.  Administration  of  justice. 
"Sec.  1304.  Democracy  contingency  fund. 
"Chapter  4— International  Narcotics 
Control 
"Sec.  1401.  General. 


"Sec.  1402.  Authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments and  provide  assistance. 
"Sec.  1403.  Provisions  applicable  to  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  1404.  Transfer  of  funds  when  countries 
fail  to  take  adequate  steiM  to 
halt  illicit  drug  production  or 
trafficking. 
"Sec.  1405.  Waiver  of  certain  restrictions  on 

assistance. 
"Sec.   1406.   International  narcotics  control 

report. 
"Sec.  1407.  Determining  major  drug-transit 
and  major  illicit  drug  produc- 
ing countries. 
"Sec.  1406.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Chapter  5— Other  Economic  assistance 
Programs 
"Subchapter  A— American  Schools  and 
Hospitals 
"Sec.  1501.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 
"Sec.  1502.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Subchapter  B — Debt  Exchanges  for 
Development 
"Sec.  1511.  Debt  exchange. 

"Subchapter  C— Reimbursable  Programs 
"Sec.  1521.  Authority  to  conduct  reimburs- 
able programs. 
"Sec.  1522.  Use  of  payments. 

"Chapter  6— International  Disaster 
Assistance 
"Sec.  1601.  Statement  of  policies. 
"Sec.  1602.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 
"Sec.  1603.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  1604.  Borrowing  authority. 

Chapter  7— Voluntary  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams 

"Sec.  1701.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 
"Sec.  1702.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.    1703.    Condition   on    contributions   to 

International  Organizations. 
"Sec.  1704.  Withholding  of  United  States  pro- 
portionate   share    for    certain 
programs  of  international  orga- 
nizations. 
"Sec.  1705.  Contributions  to  United  Nations 

Relief  and  Works  Agency. 
"Sec.   1706.   Auditing   of  accounts  of  Inter- 
national organizations. 
"Chapter  8 — Administration  of  EIconomic 
Assistance  Programs 
"Subchapter  A— Operating  Expenses 
"Sec.  1801.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 
for    operating    expenses    gen- 
erally. 
"Sec.  1802.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Inspector  General. 
"Sec.  1803.  Availability  of  funds. 

"Subchapter  B — Evaluation 
"Sec.  1811.  Evaluation  and  accountability. 
"Subchapter  C— Cooperation  with 
Nongovernmental  Sector 
"Sec.  1821.  Voluntary  Cooperation  in  Devel- 
opment. 
"TITLE  n— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 

RELATED  PROGRAMS 
"Chapter  l— Poucies  Regarding  Miutary 

Assistance 
"Sec.  2101.  General. 

"Sec.  2102.  Objectives  of  military  assistance. 
"Chapter  2— Foreign  Milttary  Financing 
Program 
"Sec.  2201.  Authority  to  furnish  assistance. 
"Sec.  2202.  Terms  of  financing. 
"Sec.  2208.  Eligibility. 

"Sec.  2204.  Approval  of  third  country  trans- 
fers. 
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"Sec 

"Sec 

"Sec 
"Sec 


"Sec 
"Sec 
"Sec 


.  2205.  Drawdown  authority. 

2206.  Grant  transfers  of  excess  defenses 
articles. 

2207.  Considerations  in  furnishing  as- 
sistance. 

2206.  Civic  action  in  Africa. 

2209.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Chapter  3 — Stockpiling  of  Defense 

Articles  for  Foreign  Countries 

2301.  Restrictions  on  stockpiling. 
.  2302.  Location  of  stockpiles. 

2303.  Additions  to  war  reserve  stocks. 


"Chapter  4— Overseas  Management  of 
Assistance  and  Sales  Programs 
"Sec.  2401.  Authorized  functions. 
"Sec.  2402.  Costs. 
"Sec.  2408.  Role  of  chief  of  mission. 

"Chapter  5— International  Military 
Education  and  Tradjino 
"Sec.  2501.  Authority  to  furnish  assistance. 
"Sec.  2502.  Terms  of  assistance. 
"Sec.  2503.  Exchange  training. 
"Sec.  Z504.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  2505.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Chapter  6— Peacekeeping  Operations 

"Sec.  2601.  General  authority. 

"Sec.  2602.  Special  transfer  and  drawdown 

authorities. 
"Sec.  2603.  Administrative  authorities. 
"Sec.  2604.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Chapter  7— International  Terrorism 

"Sec.  2701.  General. 

"Sec.  2702.  Authority  to  provide  antiter- 
rorism assistance. 

"Sec.  2703.  Authorities  and  limitations. 

"Sec.  2704.  Congressional  presentation  docu- 
ments. 

"Sec.  2705.  Administrative  authorities. 

"Sec.  2706.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"TTTLE  m— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION:  TRADE  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT AGENCY 

"Chapter  1 — Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

"Sec.  3101.  Purpose  and  policy. 

"Sec.  3102.  Stock  of  the  corporation. 

"Sec.  3103.  Organization  and  management. 

"Sec.  3104.  Investment  insurance,  gruaran- 
tees,  financing,  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

"Sec.  3105.  Enhancing  private  political  risk 
insurance  industry.  ^ 

"Sec.  3106.  Guidelines  and  requirements  for 
OPIC  support. 

"Sec.  3107.  Issuing  authority,  direct  invest- 
ment fund,  equity  fund,  and  re- 
serves. 

"Sec.  3108.  Income  and  revenues. 

"Sec.  3109.  General  provisions  relating  to  in- 
surance, eruaranty,  and  financ- 
ing program. 

"Sec.  3110.  General  provisions  and  powers. 

"Sec.  3111.  Annual  report:  maintenance  of  in- 
formation. 

"Sec.  3112.  Deflnitions. 

"Chapter  2— Trade  and  Development 
Agency 

"Sec.  3121.  Puri>oee. 

"Sec.  3122.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 

"Sec.  3123.  Director  and  personnel. 

"Sec.  3134.  Annual  report. 

"Sec.  3125.  Inspector  General. 

"Sec.  3126.  Funding. 

"TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES.  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  ASSISTANCE,  AND  RE- 
PORTS 

"Chapter  1— Special  Authortties 

"Sec.  4101.  Authority  to  transfer  between  ac- 
counts. 

"Sec.  4102.  Special  waiver  authority. 


"Sec.  4103.  Unanticipated  contingencies. 

"Sec.  4104.  Emergency  assistance. 

"Sec.  4105.  Termination  expenses. 

"Sec.  4106.  Exemption  of  assistance  through 
non-governmental  organiza- 
tions f^m  restrictions. 

"Sec.  4107.  Exemption  of  training  activities 
fi-om  prohibitions. 

"Sec.  4106.  Nonapplicability  to  military  as- 
sistance of  certain  Neutrality 
Act  provisions. 
"Chapter  2— Restrictions  on  Assistance 


Ineligible  countries. 

Police  training. 

Countries  in  arrears  on  assistance 

repayments. 
Family  planning  activities. 
Competition  with  United  States 

exports. 
Nuclear  non-proliferation. 
Major  Illicit  drug  producing  and 

drug  transit  countries. 
Assistance  for  elections. 
Duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature. 


"Sec.  4201. 
"Sec.  4202. 
"Sec.  4203. 

"Sec.  4204. 
"Sec.  4205 

"Sec.  4206. 
"Sec.  4207. 

"Sec.  4206. 

"Sec.  4209. 

"Chapter  3— Reports  and  Notifications  to 
Congress 

"Sec.  4301.  Congressional  presentation  docu- 
mentation for  economic  assist- 
ance. 

"Sec.  4302.  Human  rights  policy  and  reports. 

"Sec.  4303.  Annual  allocation  report. 

"Sec.  4304.  Notification  of  program  changes. 

"TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Chapter  l— Exercise  and  Coordination  of 
Functions 

"Sec.  5101.  Delegations  by  the  President. 

"Sec.  5102.  Designation  of  administering 
agency  for  title  I. 

"Sec.  5103.  Authority  to  establish  missions 
abroad. 

"Sec.  5104.  Presidential  findings  and  deter- 
minations. 
"Chapter  2— administrative  authorities 

"Sec.  5201.  Allocation  of  funds  and  reim- 
bursement among  agencies. 

"Sec.  5202.  Genenal  authorities. 

"Sec.  5203.  Authorized  administrative  uses  of 
funds. 

"Chapter  3— Special  Requirements  and  au- 
THORTriES    Relating    to    appropriations 
AND  Local  Currencies 
"Subchapter  A— Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 

"Sec.  5301.  Requirement  for  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

"Sec.  5302.  Authority  for  extended  period  of 
availability  of  appropriations. 

"Sec.  5303.  Reduction  in  earmarks. 

"Subchapter  B— Local  Currencies 

"Sec.  5321.  Special  accounts  for  and  use  of 
host-country  owned  local  cur- 
rency. 

"Sec.  5322.  Use  of  certain  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  5323.  Interest  on  United  States-owned 
foreigrn  currency  proceeds. 

"Sec.  5324.  Use  of  local  currencies. 

"Sec.  5325.  Interest  on  local  currency  accru- 
ing to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. 

"Chapter  4— Procurement  and  Disposition 
OF  Commodities  and  Defense  articles 

"Sec.  5401.  Use  of  private  enterprise. 

"Sec.  5402.  Procurement  standards  and  pro- 
cedures. 

"Sec.  5403.  Shipping  on  United  States  ves- 
sels. 

"Sec.  5404.  Excess  and  other  available  prop- 
erty. 

"Sec.  5405.  Retention  and  use  of  certain 
items  and  funds. 


"Sec.  5406.  Laws  relating  to  contracts  and 
government  expenditures. 

"Sec.  5407.  Transportation  charges  incurred 
by  the  Red  Cross  or  private  vol- 
untary organizations. 
"Chapter  5— Personnel 

"Sec.  5501.  Statutory  officers  in  economic  as- 
sistance agency. 

"Sec.  5502.  Emplojrment  of  personnel. 

"Sec.  5503.  Elxperts,  consultants,  and  retired 
officers. 

"Sec.  5504.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

"Sec.  5605.  Chief  of  economic  assistance  mis- 
sion abroad. 

"Sec.  5506.  Chairman  of  OECD  Development 
Assistance  Committee. 

"Sec.  5507.  Assignment  of  DOD  personnel  to 
civil  offices. 

"Sec.   5506.   Discrimination   against  United 
States  personnel  providing  as- 
sistance. 
"Chapter  6— Defdotions  and 
miscellaneous  provisions 

"Sec.  5601.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  5602.  Activities  under  other  laws  not 
affected. 
TITLE  I— STATEMENT  OF  POUCY; 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  101.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 
The    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961    is 

amended  by  Inserting  after  the  table  of  con- 
tents as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act  the 

following: 

"statement  of  policy 

-section  1.  statement  of  POUCY. 

"Peace  and  prosperity  depend  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  remaining  at  the  forefront  of  a 
world  community  increasingly  receptive  to 
democracy,  market  economics,  and  coopera- 
tion against  aggression. 

"To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the 
past  helped  strengthen  the  capacity  of  other 
nations  to  develop  their  economies,  improve 
security  and  build  responsible  democratic 
government. 

"For  over  forty  years  the  spectre  of  inter- 
national communism  weighed  heavily  on  the 
structures  and  priorities  of  United  States 
economic  and  security  assistance.  This  glob- 
al threat  to  world  freedom  has  finally  col- 
lapsed. In  its  wake  is  the  spreading  world- 
wide recognition  that  freedom  can  only  be 
sustained  by  governments  whose  legitimacy 
rests  firmly  on  the  expressed  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  are  themselves  agents  and 
protectors  of  individual  rights:  and  that  are 
capable  of  sustaining  an  environment  condu- 
cive to  equal  economic  and  political  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens. 

"The  pathway  to  a  more  universally  demo- 
cratic world  order  is  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty, and  will  be  marked  by  a  volatile  mix 
of  sharply  rising  demands  for  political  and 
cultural  self  determination,  deepening  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  powerful  new  technologies.  The  President 
must  therefore  be  able  to  deal  with  many 
sudden  and  unforeseen  threats  and  opportu- 
nities to  the  spread  and  consolidation  of 
democratic  values  and  American  leadership 
and  interests. 

"Familiar  lines  between  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  are  blurred.  Conventional 
boundaries  between  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs, along  with  traditional  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  political,  economic,  and  se- 
curity interests  are  shifting  in  the  transition 
to  a  new  world  order.  Traditional  arrange- 
ments and  institutional  policy  instruments — 
including  those  covered  by  this  Act— must  be 
adaptable  in  a  world  in  flux. 
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"Foetertnj  ecoix>mlc.  military  and  other 
forma  of  cooperation  Is  vital  to  the  success 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  a  nec- 
essary complement  to  skillful  diplomacy. 
Hiunanltarlan  and  related  forms  of  develop- 
ment assistance  al  bo  will  continue  to  satisfy 
deep  and  abiding  c  ommltments  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  burning  a  more  Just  and  com- 
passionate Intemfitlonal  community.  For 
success  in  all  catefrorles.  regional  and  global 
strategies  and  priorities  must  respond  to  and 
shape  changing  realities. 

"To  meet  majot"  new  opportunities  and 
challenges  abroad  |  requires  substantial  im- 
provements In  th^  coherence  of  foreign  as- 
sistance program^  administrative  simplic- 
ity, flexibility  ana  above  all,  clarity  of  pur- 
pose. Within  our  grasp  are  major  opportuni- 
ties to  assist  traditions  to  democracy  and 
economic  developiAent.  to  effect  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  regl(|nal  conflicts,  and  to  lead 
Important  new  miiltilateral  initiatives.  The 
United  States  looucs  forward  to  expanding 
partnerships  with  Ihose  who  share  our  values 
and  Interests  in  l^ulldlng  a  new  and  more 
democratic  world  i 

"To  guide  this  p^ 
ley  of  the  United 
material  and  humd 
this  Act  should  seij 
ing  goals: 

"(1)  Promotdjo 
cratic  values.— 1 
eminent  foreign 
ed  States,  affectii 


;e88  it  should  be  the  pol- 
Itates  that  the  flnancial, 

resources  authorized  by 
'e  Ave  mutually  relnforc- 


terion   producing 
programs   under 
tlons  toward  demd 
cannot  be  accompl^ 
rest  of  the  world, 
pectations  and  Justi 
United  States  supii 


>JD  C0N80L1DATIN0    DEMO- 

Us  is  the  nrst  and  pre- 
)lcy  challenge  of  the  Unlt- 
our  long-term  national 
security,  economic  prosperity  and  social 
well-being.  Encouraging  those  who  seek  to 
embrace  and  lnstit|itionallze  democratic  val- 
ues will  be  the  overarching  purpose  and  cri- 
rreater  coherence  among 
pis  Act.  Genuine  transi- 
tcracy.  however  difficult, 
shed  in  isolation  from  the 
bd  there  will  be  rising  ex- 
{Iflcatlon  for  some  form  of 
art.  Congress  recognizes 
that  human  rights  Ihave  no  frontiers  and  are 
Indivisible.  The  es^ntial  ingredients  of  de- 
mocracy—political .  pluralism  confirmed 
through  tn«  and  fair  elections,  an  open,  ac- 
cessible, fair,  and  predictable  rule  of  law,  an 
open  and  independent  media,  economic  op- 
portunity for  all.  and  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognised  human  rights— are  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  the  new  world  order. 
"(2)  Promotino  I  market  principles  and 
BTREMOTHKNINO  c0MPETmvENE8S.— Sustain- 
able economic  grotrth  and  development  de- 
pend on  the  pursilt  of  sound,  growth-ori- 
ented, and  envlronfientally  responsible  mar- 
ket based  policies  ^hlch.  in  turn,  will  benefit 
United  States  ecdnomlc  interests  abroad. 
Helping  expand  United  States  business  pres- 
ence in  democrati^ng  countries  strengthens 
the  local  private  sefctor.  broadens  demand  for 
United  States  goo^s  and  services,  opens  the 
way  for  expanded  ttade.  and  raises  worldwide 
living  standards.  [By  encouraging  market 
forces  through  deregulation,  privatization, 
appropriate  labor  Biarket  reforms,  and  pro- 
motion of  free  trade  and  investment,  reform- 
minded  countries  ican  establish  an  appro- 
priate complement  to  building  and  securing 
democracy. 

"Timely  United  States  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  witl  seek  to  accelerate  and 
conaoUdate  marke(-orlented  reforms,  while 
complementary  educational  and  capacity 
building  programs  Will  help  build  the  human 
capital  that  Is  so  qruclal  for  modem  econo- 
Contlnued  aiaistance  to  strong,  ade- 
qnately  funded.  m«  Itllateral  economic  Insti- 
tuUona  also  will  f^ter  more  open  and  pro- 
world  markets.   A   fun- 


ductlve  local   and 


damental  long-run  policy  objective  is  to 
have  countries  move  from  foreign  assistance 
relationships  toward  mutually  beneficial 
trade  and  investment  partnerships  with  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Promotino  peace.— Security  assist- 
ance and  economic  assistance,  backed  by 
skillful  diplomacy,  will  continue  to  be  a  key 
tool  of  American  foreign  policy.  Peace, 
above  all.  is  a  pre-condition  for  political  and 
economic  development.  And  sustained  politi- 
cal and  economic  development  sustains 
peace.  International  and  regional  security  is 
necessary  for  democracy  and  free  enterprise 
to  flourish. 

"United  States  military  assistance  re- 
mains essential  to  deterring  regional  aggres- 
sion. Substantial  and  timely  flnancial  and 
material  assistance  will  also  be  required  to 
enhance  United  Nations  peacekeeping  capa- 
bilities, to  ensure  rapid  reconstruction  and 
recovery  following  the  resolution  of  regional 
conflicts,  and  to  discourage  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons 
and  the  spread  of  advanced  missile  delivery 
systems.  Economic  assistance  linked  to 
strategies  for  broad-based  economic  growth 
win  contribute  to  stability  within  borders 
and  peaceful  relationships  with  neighbors. 

"Violent  conflicts  occurring  within— not 
among— nations,  pose  new  challenges  for  ef- 
fectively assisting  efforts  to  resolve  local 
disputes  through  peaceful  means  and  to 
achieve  national  reconciliation.  In  addition, 
the  unpredictable  dangers  of  new  and  resur- 
gent tensions  that  often  accompany  rising 
political  pluralism— racial,  rellgioufl.  and 
ethnic  conflicts  and  the  denial  of  human 
rlght»— point  to  the  need  of  allowing  the 
President  greater  flexibility  for  using  for- 
eign military  and  economic  assistance  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace. 

"(4)  Protectino  against  transnational 
THRELAT8.— Environmental  degradation,  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  terrorism  and  other 
transnational  threats.  Jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity and  economic  well  being  of  Individuals, 
nations  and  the  global  community  in  new 
and  invidious  ways.  Providing  timely  and 
substantial  assistance  for  initiatives  to  over- 
come these  dangers  within  and  among  na- 
tions is  a  rising  priority.  The  United  SUtes 
has  a  special  interest  in  devising  and  sup- 
porting new  response  strategies  with  the 
necessary  domestic  and  international  co- 
operation to  render  them  effective. 

"(5)  Meetino  humanitarlan  needs.— Pro- 
grams of  effective  humanitarian  assistance 
respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  foreign  needa 
and  deeply  held  American  values.  Many  im- 
porUnt  United  States-sponsored  health, 
child  survival,  population,  and  other  activi- 
ties contribute  to  long-term  development  by 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  world's  poor- 
est peoples  and  reflect  the  humanitarian 
concerns  of  the  American  people.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  its  un- 
equaled  record  in  responding  quickly  and 
substantially  to  alleviate  suffering  and  the 
plight  of  refugees  caused  by  natural  or  man 
made  disasters.  Famine,  environmental  cri- 
ses, epidemics,  and  the  flow  of  refugees 
caused  by  civil  wars,  repression,  and  unwise 
economic  policies  will  not  be  easily  eradi- 
cated. 

"Strategies  to  advance  democratization, 
economic  imlicy  reform,  security  enhance- 
ment, and  strategies  in  response  to  humani- 
tarian Imperatives,  should  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Country  and  regional  priorities  should  be  set 
and  revised  on  the  baijBls  of  progress  toward 
the  attainment  of  one  or  more  of  the  policy 
goals,  with  the  advancement  of  democracy 
the  overall  long-term  measure  of  success. 


"Bilateral  economic,  technical,  military, 
and  other  material  assistance,  and  support 
for  international  organizations  as  provided 
under  this  Act  will  in  complementary  and 
coherent  fashion  advance  these  five  policy 
goals.  And  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  other  rel- 
evant international  activities  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  so  as  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  this  Act. 

"All  other  countries  able  to  contribute  will 
be  urged  to  Join  in  a  common  undertaking  to 
meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part.  Such  co- 
operation will  be  essential  to  sustaining  and 
expanding  the  revltallzation  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  mecha- 
nisms. Central  to  this  process  must  be  cre- 
ative responsibility  sharing  with  the  United 
States'  main  global  partners.  Strong  and  ef- 
fective multilateralism,  i)artlcularly  among 
the  growing  community  of  democratic  na- 
tions, will  improve  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  prosperity  regionally  and  globally. 

"Restructuring  and  reintegrating  eco- 
nomic, security  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  advance  the  goals  outlined  in  this  section 
will  require  a  transition  period.  Any  new — or 
changes  in  existing— bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral iKurtnershiiw  must  be  based  upon  sound 
plans  and  programs.  The  Interaction  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  aspects  of  nation 
building  are  complex  and  conditioned  by 
local  history  and  cultural  traditions.  The 
United  States  must  also  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  efforts  of  recipient  countries 
to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal pressui-es  which  constrain  this  proc- 
ess. But  above  all,  and  to  an  Increasing  ex- 
tent. United  States  foreign  assistance  policy 
will  emphasize  the  strengthening  of  shared 
democratic  values. 

"Adapting  the  assistance  instruments  and 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  to  support 
more  effectively  the  policy  goals  outlined  In 
this  section,  will  require  close  consultation 
and  cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  process  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  assess  and  then  to  influ- 
ence the  long-term  impact  of  major  inter- 
national changes  underway  or  on  the  hori- 
zon, at  this  defining  moment  of  history. 

SEC  IM.  RKVISiON  OF  A88I8TANCS  PROGRAMS. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  part  I  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

"Chapter  l— Development  Assistance 

"Subchapter  A— Development  Assistance 

Authorities 

*8BC.    1101.    AS8I8TANCC    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS. 

"(a)  Statement  of  Poucy.— The  Congress 
finds  that  by  addressing  the  interrelated  is- 
sues of  social  and  human  progress,  economic 
growth,  and  political  reform,  long-term  de- 
velopment provides  the  foundation  on  which 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  democratic  val- 
ues can  flourish.  The  Congress  further  flnds 
that,  consistent  with  the  goals  described  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  development  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  should — 

"(1)  recognize  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves  hold  the  key  to  their  own 
progress; 

"(2)  promote  sustainable  growth  and  devel- 
opment which  fosters  the  participation  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  economic  and  political  proc- 
esses of  their  countries  and,  in  i)articular, 
recognize  and  foster  the  expanded  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  development  process; 
and 

"(3)  encourage  and  implement  new  cooper- 
ative relationships  with  developing  countries 
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based  upon  shared  Interests  of  political  and 
economic  fteedom  through,  among  other 
things— 

"(A)  emphasizing  sound  economic  policies 
and  improved  governance  as  a  basis  for 
broad-based  growth; 

"(B)  encouraging  income-generating  oppor- 
tunities by  training  people  in  necessary 
skills,  and  expanding  the  availability  of  jobs 
through,  for  example,  the  Increased  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  and  local  private 
sectors  in  trade  and  Investment; 

"(C)  encouraging  responsible  environ- 
mental policies  and  prudent  management  of 
natural  resources,  ensuring  also  that  eco- 
nomic growth  occurs  in  an  environmentally 
sustainable  manner;  and 

"(D)  Improving  the  capacity  of  Individuals 
and  families  to  better  their  economic  and  so- 
cial well  being  by  mobilizing  their  resources 
to  stimulate  growth  and  social  development. 

"(4)  be  tailored  for  Indlvdiual  countries  to 
recognize  that  the  needs  and  problems  of 
each  country  vary  because  of  their  history 
and  differences  in  their  political,  economic, 
and  legal  systems,  their  natural  and  human 
resources,  and  their  current  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

"(b)  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES.— It  Is  the 

sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States, 
talcing  into  consideration  the  goals  set  forth 
in  section  1,  should— 

"(1)  concentrate  development  assistance  In 
countries  which  will  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  that  assistance; 

"(2)  focus  Its  development  assistance  on 
those  types  of  assistance  activities  which  the 
United  States  can  provide  most  effectively, 
and  which  meet  the  particular  economic  as- 
sistance requirements  of  a  country;  and 

"(3)  not  provide  development  assistance  for 
a  program  or  project  in  a  country  if  the  rel- 
evant sector  or  national  economic  policies  of 
that  country  are  clearly  unfavorable  to  the 
subetainablllty  or  broadest  possible  impact 
of  the  assisted  program  or  project. 

"(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— The  President  shall 
use  the  authorities  of  this  section  to  provide 
assistance,  in  furtherance  of  the  goals  set 
forth  in  section  1,  to  meet  development 
needs  in  developing  countries. 

"(d)  General  AuTHORmES.- The  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  development  assist- 
ance for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  Support  for  economic  growth  and 
democratic  development.— 
"(A)  Rationale.— 

"(i)  Broad  based,  sustainable  economic 
growth  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
because  it  improves  the  living  standards  and 
quality  of  life  of  their  citizens,  develops 
international  markets  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  United  States  and  developing  countries, 
reduces  the  dependence  of  countries  on  ex- 
ternal assistance,  and  contributes  to  a  sta- 
ble, peaceful  world.  Such  growth,  led  by  the 
private  sector,  is  necessary  to  create  the  eco- 
nomic base  In  developing  countries  that  en- 
ables the  poor  to  increase  their  Incomes  and 
gain  access  to  productive  resources  and  serv- 
ices. Appropriate  government  policies,  laws, 
and  regulations  are  required  for  balanced 
and  sustained  growth  as  well  as  to  ensure 
(klmess  and  to  address  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  in  developing  countries. 

"(11)  The  promotion  of  democracy  through- 
out the  world  is  in  the  basic  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Democratic  development,  po- 
litical pluralism,  and  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  are  in- 
trinsically linked  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  It  is  in  the  United  SUtes  Interest 
and  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  tradl- 
ttona  to  foeter  the  spread  of  democratic  val- 


ues,  aspirations  and   universal   respect  for 
civil  and  political  liberties. 

"(B)  Uses  of  assibtance.- Assistance  may 
be  furnished  to— 

"(1)  enhance  the  capacity  to  achieve  equi- 
table, broad-based  and  sustainable  economic 
growth  through,  among  other  things,  trade, 
investment,  environmental  enhancement, 
agricultural  development,  commodity  Im- 
ports, and  InftTistructure  activities  (includ- 
ing the  transi>ortation,  energy  and  tele- 
communications sectors),  support  for  the 
private  sector,  and  support  for  sectoral  and 
national  level  reforms  to  stabilize  economies 
and  support  structural  adjustments  designed 
to  improve  the  efficiency  with  which  re- 
sources are  allocated  thus  promoting  growth 
and  equality  of  opportunity  In  the  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  growth. 

"(11)  promote  the  increased  adherence  to 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  and 
to  develop  and  strengthen  democratic  values, 
practices,  and  institutions  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  modernization  of  national  Justice 
systems;  strengthening  electoral  processes; 
development  of  the  institutional  capacity  of 
legislatures;  professlonalizatlon  of  the 
media;  strengthening  legtU  codes  and  train- 
ing; development  of  organizational  and  man- 
agerial skills  In  community  groups,  labor 
unions  and  local  government;  and  improving 
access  of  the  poor  to  land  and  other  re- 
sources through  support  for  legal  reforms  to 
secure  land  titles. 

"(2)    Address    humanitarian    assistance 
needs  and  olobal  problems.— 
"(A)  Rationale.— 

"(1)  It  is  in  the  United  States  Interest  to 
assist  countries  to  achieve  patterns  of 
growth  and  development  which  will  reduce 
poverty  and  allow  all  people,  especially 
those  with  low  incomes,  to  lead  economi- 
cally and  socially  productive  lives.  Further, 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world  cannot  be 
achieved  without  economic  development 
that  also  addresses  the  worst  manifestations 
of  poverty. 

"(11)  The  economic  and  social  well-being 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  is  affected  by  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  world  community  ad- 
dresses transnational  problems.  Responsible 
management  of  physical  environmental  and 
natural  resources  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
availability  of  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions and  to  assure  that  the  burdens  of  Im- 
proved resource  management  do  not  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  the  poor.  The  Impact  of 
malaria,  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome (AIDS),  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases threatens  devastation  to  whole  popu- 
lations. Similarly,  the  cultivation  of  Illicit 
narcotics  is  both  a  product  and  cause  of  i>ov- 
erty,  and  a  development  problem  which  must 
be  addressed  on  a  transnational  basis. 

"(B)  Uses  of  assistance.- Assistance  may 
be  furnished  to  support  the  Increased  capac- 
ity of  people  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment process  and  to  address  transnational 
problems.  Such  assistance  may  include, 
among  other  things,  activities  to  enhance 
food  security,  supi>ort  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  market  oriented  policies,  primary 
and  adult  education,  child  survival  activi- 
ties, environmentally  sound  resource  man- 
agement (including  environmentally  sustain- 
able agriculture).  Improvements  In  health 
and  sanitation,  support  for  family  planning 
activities,  support  for  micro  and  small  pri- 
vate enterprises,  support  for  low-income 
shelter  solutions,  and  development  programs 
(including  narcotics  awareness  programs) 
that  are  coordinated  with  international  nar- 
cotics control  assistance  and  would  help  re- 


duce illicit  cultivation  of  narcotic  and  psy- 
chotropic drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

"(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Provisions  of 
Law.— Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section  which  are  used  to  carry  out 
the  activities  identified  in  subsection 
(d)(2)(B)  and  subsection  (d)(l)(B)(il)  of  this 
section  may  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  which  restricts 
assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

*SBC.     IIOS.    AUTHOiOZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TKMXa 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  subchapter 
$1,277,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"Subchapter  B— Other  Development 

Assistance  Programs  and  Authorities 

"sec.  iiil  capital  and  infrastructure  as- 
sistance. 

"In  order  to  achieve  sustained  economic 
growth  and  development,  it  is  crucial  tiiat 
the  physical  and  economic  infrastructure  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  countries  be 
met.  The  President  should  ensure  the  devel- 
opmental value  of  capital  assistance,  mon- 
itor the  i>rovl8ion  of  that  assistance  so  as  to 
ensure  that  these  developmental  criteria  are 
satisfied,  and  consider  related  trade  and 
commercial  oppcrtunitles  for  continued 
United  States  Involvement  and  participation 
that  furthers  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  support  devel- 
opmentally-sound  trade  and  Investment  op- 
portunities in  the  form  of  capital  and  inf^- 
structure  assistance  (Including  related  serv- 
ices), the  President  may  use  funds  made 
available  for  economic  assistance  under  this 
title  for  activities  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"SEC.  1111  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION. 

"The  President  may  use  funds  made  avail- 
able for  economic  assistance  under  this  title 
to  support  development  education  programs, 
with  emphasis  on  those  conducted  by  private 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives,  in 
order  to  assist  In  the  education  of  United 
States  citizens  about  developing  countries, 
the  development  process,  and  the  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  developing  countries. 

*8EC.  Ills.  STRENGTHENING  THE  CAPACmr  OF 
NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, INCLUDING  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTTTUTIONS. 

"The  President  may  use  funds  made  avail- 
able for  economic  assistance  under  this  title 
to  furnish  assistance  to  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, including  research  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  strengrthenlng 
their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams concerned  with  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  developing  countries. 

"Subchapter  0— Other  Authorities  and 
Requirements 

*8ec.  lul  impact  of  development  assist- 
ance on  environment  and  natu- 
ral resources. 

"(a)  Statement  of  Poucy.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  economic  tuid  social  well-being  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  affected  by  how  the  world's  envi- 
ronment and  physical  resource  base  are  man- 
aged, and  that  consumption  patterns,  sys- 
tems of  Industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  use  of  natural  re- 
sources all  have  an  Impact  on  the  opportuni- 
ties for  long-term  development  and  growth 
and  survival  for  all  countries; 

"(2)  environmentally  responsible  manage- 
ment for  physical  resources  Is  necessary  by 
both  developed  and  developing  countries  to 
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Insure  their  availability  for  future  genera- 
tions and  to  assu  «  that  the  burdens  of  Im- 
proved resource  rt  anagement  do  not  fall  dis- 
proportionately o^  the  poor; 

"(3)  sustainable!  development  Is  develop- 
ment that  meets  I  the  needs  of  the  present 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future 
^neratlons  to  mept  their  own  needs;  and 

"(4)  economic  aislstance  programs  author- 
ised by  this  tltlejshould  assist  countries  to 
adopt  policies  and  to  carry  out  programs 
that  promote  economic  growth  that  Is  envi- 
ronmentally soun^. 

"(b)  Impact  AapEssMENT.— The  President. 
In  Implementing!  programs  and  projects 
under  this  chaptef  and  chapter  3  of  this  title. 
should  Uke  fully  {Into  account  the  Impact  of 
such  programs  afd  projects  upon  the  envi- 
ronment and  natilral  resources  of  developing 
countries.  Subject  to  such  procedures  as  the 
President  consldars  appropriate,  the  Presi- 
dent should—       J 

"(1)  prepare  an(J  take  fully  Into  account  an 
Initial  environmental  examination  of  every 
program  or  projett  to  determine  whether  It 
significantly  affeota  the  environment; 

"(2)  prepare  and  take  fully  Into  account  an 
environmental  ijipact  statement  for  any 
program  or  projfect  significantly  affecting 
the  environment  of  the  global  commons  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  any  country,  the  en- 
vironment of  the  [United  Sutes,  or  other  as- 
pects of  the  environment  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify;!  and 

"(3)  prepare  and  take  fully  Into  account  an 
environmental  assessment  of  any  proposed 
program  or  project  significantly  affecting 
the  environment  pf  any  foreign  country. 
Where  appropriat^.  local  technical  resources 
should  be  used  Ito  preparing  environmental 
Impact  statements  and  environmental  as- 
sessments pursuaiit  to  this  section. 

"(c)  Exception^.— The  President  should  es- 
tablish exceptloii  for  emergency  conditions 
and  for  cases  lif  which  Implementation  of 
procedures  described  In  subsection  (b)  would 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy Interests  of  tie  United  States. 

"(d)  RELATI0N8|nP  TO  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF 

Law.— Funds  au^orized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  whlcf  are  used  to  support  activi- 
ties In  the  envlt^Timent  and  energy  sectors 
may  be  made  available  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  #hlch  restricts  assistance  to 
foreign  countries 
•nc  lua.  COST  sbaring. 

"To  ensure  its  commitment  to,  and  the 
sustalnablllty  of  development  assistance 
provided  under  tus  chapter  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  such  government 
should  bear  an  appropriate  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  entire  program  or  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  ai^lstance  Is  to  be  furnished. 
Such  costs  may)  be  borne  on  an  'in  kind' 
basis. 

iiai  AaaariikNCK  umited  to  economic 


"(a)  In  General.— Economic  assistance 
provided  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  economic  pnjgrams  and  may  not  be  used 
for  military  or  paramilitary  purposes. 

"(b)  ExcEPTio|i  roR  (Certain  Trainino.— 
The  provisions  <jf  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  economic  assistance 
Involving  the  participation  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  training  activities  and  conferences 
consistent  with  The  purposes  of  section  1101. 
"Chapter  3— t)EVELOPMENT  assistance 

CR^Drr  PROGRAMS 
^■C.  Un.  PBIVAtI  8BCT0B  CREDIT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Pdtoinos  and  Poucy.— The  Ckmgress 
flnds  and  declares  that— 

"(1)  the  development  of  private  enterprise, 
IncladlQg  coope^tlves.  Is  a  vital  factor  in 


the  sUble  growth  of  developing  countries 
and  In  the  development  and  stability  of  a 
free,  open,  and  equitable  International  eco- 
nomic system;  and 

"(2)  It  Is,  therefore,  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  development 
of  the  private  sector  In  developing  countries 
and  to  engage  the  United  States  private  sec- 
tor in  that  process. 
"(b)  authority.- 

"(1)  AUTHORITY.— To  Carry  out  the  policy 
expressed  in  subsection  (a),  the  President  Is 
authorized— 

"(A)  to  make  Investments  in  projects  that 
meet  the  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  to  make  loans  to,  and  to  Issue  gruaran- 
tees  assuring  against  losses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  Investments  In,  loans  to  and 
guarantees  for,  projects  that  meet  the  cri- 
teria established  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
"(2)  Full  faith  and  credit.— The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  perform- 
ance of  guarantees  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section. 
"(3)  Terms  and  conditions.- 
"(A)  Unless  the  President  determines  oth- 
erwise, the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
be  exercised  to  extend  credit  assistance  to 
Individual  borrowers  when  the  credit  subsidy 
associated  with  that  borrower  would  exceed 
25  percent,  using  normal  criteria  for  cal- 
culating subsidies  under  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

"(B)  The  President  may  Issue  regulations 
trom  time  to  time  with  regard  to— 

"(1)  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
loans  and  Investments  will  be  made  and 
guarantees  Issued  under  this  section;  and 
"(11)  the  eligibility  of  beneficiaries. 
"(4)  Enforceability.— Any  guarantee  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  such  guarantee 
has  been  properly  obtained,  and  that  the  un- 
derlying obligation  as  contracted  qualifies 
for  such  gruarantee.  EUcept  for  fraud  or  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  for  which  the  parties 
seeking  payment  under  such  guarantee  are 
responsible,  such  guarantee  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid,  legal,  and  enforceable. 

"(5)  Denomination  of  liability.— The 
losses  guaranteed  under  this  subsection  may 
be  In  dollars  or  In  other  currencies.  In  the 
case  of  losses  guaranteed  in  currencies  other 
than  dollars,  the  guarantees  issued  shall  be 
subject  to  an  overall  payment  limitation  ex- 
pressed in  dollars. 

"(6)  APPUC  ABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS.—The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  section  5402  of 
this  Act. 

"(C)     APPROPRIATIONS     REQUIREMENT.— New 

direct  loan  obligations  may  be  entered  Into 
and  new  guarantee  commitments  may  be  Is- 
sued only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
of  budget  authority  to  cover  their  costs  are 
made  in  advance. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  $1,367,000.  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  administrative  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section,  which  amount  may  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  1801. 
•SEC.  IMS.  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  CREDIT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(A)  Findings  and  Poucy.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

"(1)  shelter  and  other  essential  urban  de- 
velopment services  and  facilities  are  among 
the  most  fundamental  of  human  needs  and  a 
sound  urban  environment  is  essential  to  all 
societies; 


"(2)  while  most  financing  for  urban  devel- 
opment must  come  from  domestic  resources, 
carefully  designed  programs  involving  Unit- 
ed States  capital  and  expertise  can  increase 
the  availability  of  domestic  financing  for  im- 
proved shelter  and  related  services  for  low- 
Income  people  by  demonstrating  to  local  en- 
trepreneurs and  institutions  that  providing 
urban  services  can  be  financially  viable; 

"(3)  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
programs  which  will  support  pilot  projects 
for  low-cost  shelter  and  other  urban  services 
or  which  will  have  a  maximum  demonstra- 
tion Impact  on  local  Institutions,  including 
local  government,  and  national  policy;  and 

"(4)  the  long  run  goal  of  all  such  programs 
should  be  to  develop  domestic  capabilities 
and  to  stimulate  local  credit  Institutions  to 
make  available  domestic  capital  and  other 
management  and  technological  resources  re- 
quired for  effective  programs  and  policies  re- 
lating to  low-cost  shelter  and  other  urban 
services. 

"(b)  Credit  authority.— To  carry  out  the 
policies  expressed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  and  to 
issue  guarantees  assuring  against  losses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  loans  or  other  in- 
vestments made  for  projects  that  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  and  that 
promote  the  goals  set  forth  in  section  1. 
"(c)  Terms  and  CoNDrnoNS.- 
"(1)  Unless  the  President  determines  other- 
wise, the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
be  exercised  to  extend  credit  assltance  to  In- 
dividual borrowers  when  the  credit  subsidy 
associated  with  that  borrower  would  exceed 
25  percent,  using  normal  criteria  for  cal- 
culating subsidies  under  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

"(2)  The  President  may  issue  regulations 
fi^m  time  to  time  with  regard  to— 

"(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
loans  and  guarantees  will  be  issued  under 
this  section:  and 
"(B)  the  eligibility  of  beneHciaries. 
"(d)  Focus  OF  ACTrvmES.- Activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  shall  be  directed 
primarily  to  the  shelter  and  urban  services 
needs  of  the  poor,  including — 

"(1)  projects  which  provide  Improved  home 
sites  to  poor  families  on  which  to  build  shel- 
ter, and  expandable  core  shelter  units  on 
serviced  sites; 

"(2)  slum  upgrading  projects  designed  to 
conserve  and  improve  existing  shelter; 

"(3)  shelter  and  urban  projects  for  low  in- 
come people  desigmed  for  demonstration  or 
institution  building  purposes  or  urban  man- 
agement and  local  government; 

"(4)  community  facilities  and  services  In 
support  of  projects  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(5)  other  urban  services  and  Inft-aijuc- 
ture  of  particular  Importance  to  urban  envi- 
ronment or  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

"(e)  Full  Faith  and  Credit.— All  guaran- 
tees Issued  under  this  section  (or  under  the 
former  guarantee  authorities  of  section  222 
or  222A  of  this  Act  of  predecessor  guarantee 
authorities)  shall  constitute  obligations.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  guaran- 
tees, of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full  pay- 
ment and  performance  of  such  obligations. 

"(f)  Guarantees  Under  Former  Authori- 
ties.— Guarantees  committed,  authorized,  or 
outstanding  under  the  guarantee  authorities 
formerly  contained  in  section  222  or  222A  of 
this  Act  (or  predecessor  guarantees)  shall 
continue  subject  to  provisions  of  law  origi- 
nally applicable  to  those  guarantees. 

"(g)  Appropriations  Requirement.— New 
direct  loan  obligations  may  be  entered  into 
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and  new  guarantee  conunltments  nmy  be  Is- 
sued only  tx>  tbe  extent  that  appropriations 
of  budget  authority  to  cover  their  costs  are 
made  in  advance. 
"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President.  S2.500,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1992  to  pay  the  cost  of  guarantees  and 
direct  loan  obligations  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  S7.000,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1992  for  administrative  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section,  which 
amount  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1801. 

"Chapter  3— Economic  Support  assistance 

■8ec.  imi.  assistance  under  special  eco- 
n(hac  political,  and  security 
cwiDrnoNS. 

"Under  special  economic,  political,  or  se- 
curity conditions,  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  may  require  economic  sup- 
port for  countries  in  amounts  which  could 
not  be  Justified  only  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  In  such  cases,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance  to  countries  and 
organizations  In  order  to  promote  economic 
or  political  stability.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  consistent  with  the  goals  set 
forth  in  section  1  and,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  purpose  and  authorities 
specified  in  section  1101. 

*8EC.  IMS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  aptnropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  section  1301 
S3,228,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992. 
"SEC.  ISO*.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

"(a)  AUTHORmr.— The  President  may  fur- 
nish assistance  {W>m  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  section  1301  to  countries  and  orga- 
nizations, including  national,  regional,  and 
international  institutions,  in  order  to 
strengrthen  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
developing  countries  and  emerging  democ- 
racies. 

"(b)  Provision  of  assistance.— Assistance 
under  this  section  may  include— 

"(1)  programs  to  enhance  professional  ca- 
ixibllitles  to  carry  out  investigative  and  fo- 
rensic functions  conducted  under  judicial  or 
prosecutorial  control: 

"(2)  programs  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  academic  Instruction  and  curricula  for 
training  law  enforcement  personnel; 

"(3)  i>rogramB  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tive and  management  capabilities  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  their  capa- 
bilities relating  to  career  development,  per- 
sonnel evaluation,  and  internal  discipline 
procedures; 

"(4)  programs  to  Improve  penal  institu- 
tions and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders;  and 

"(5)  such  other  programs  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  emerging  democracies  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Laws.— Assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  section  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  section  4202 
of  this  Act. 
■8>C.  IIM.  DCMOCRACV  CONTINGKNCY  FUND. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDB  ASSISTANCE.- 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  to 
provide  assistance  for  a  foreign  country  if 
the  President  determines  that  a  country— 

"(1)  has  recently  emerged  or  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  emerging  as  a  democracy;  or 

"(2)  has  recently  emerged  or  is  emerging 
trom  civil  strife  and  either  has  a  democrat- 


ically elected  government  or  is  making  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

"(b)  Purposes  of  Assistance.- Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  provided — 

"(1)  in  the  caae  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  process  of  creating  and  institutionalizing 
democracy  and  to  meet  economic  and  politi- 
cal needs;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2),  to  meet  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic and  human  needs  resulting  from  the 
civil  strife. 

"(c)  Authorities  for  Assist ance.— Assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  be  provided 
under  the  authorities  of  this  chapter  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  NoNAPPUCABiLmr  OF  Other  Provi- 
sions OF  Law.— Assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  section  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  upon  notification  by 
the  President  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  this  section  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(0  TRANSFER  AUTHORiry.- 

"(1)  The  President  may  use  the  authority 
Of  section  4101  of  this  Act  to  transfer  funds 
for  use  under  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  20  percent  increase  limitation  contained 
in  that  section. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  used  if  it  would  cause  the  amount  of 
unobligated  funds  available  for  use  under 
this  section  to  exceed  S100,000,000. 

"Chapter  4— International  Narcotics 
Control 
*8ec.  1401.  generau 

"(a)  Statement  of  Policy. 

"(1)  International  narcotics  trafficking 
poses  an  unparalleled  transnational  threat  in 
today's  world,  and  Its  suppression  is  among 
the  most  important  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  Under  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  1961.  and  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  Against  Dliclt  Traffic  in 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, 1988,  the  parties  are  required  to 
criminalize  certain  drug  related  activities, 
provide  appropriately  severe  penalties,  and 
cooperate  in  the  extradition  of  accused  of- 
fenders. 

"(3)  International  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams should  include,  as  priority  goals,  the 
suppression  of  the  illicit  manufacture  of  and 
trafficking  in  narcotic  and  peychotropic 
drugs,  and  the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
Illicit  cultivation  of  the  crops  trom  which 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  are  derived. 

"(4)  The  international  community  should 
provide  assistance,  where  appropriate,  to 
those  producer  and  transit  countries  which 
require  assistance  in  discharging  these  pri- 
mary obligations. 

"(5)  Effective  international  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  control  the  illicit  cultivation, 
production,  and  smuggling  of,  trafficking  in, 
and  abuse  of  narcotic  and  peychotropic 
dnigs. 

"(b)  Multilateral  Development  Banks.— 
In  order  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion In  combatting  international  trafficking 
in  illicit  narcotics,  the  United  States  should 
use  its  voice  and  vote  in  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  to  promote  the  development 
and  implementation  in  the  major  illicit  drug 
producing  countries  of  programs  for  the  re- 
duction and  eventual  eradication  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances,  in- 


cluding appropriate  assistance  in  conjunc- 
tion with  effective  programs  of  illicit  crop 
eradication. 

■SBC.  1401.  AUTHORITY  TO  ZSTKB  INTO  AGRBC- 
MENT8  AND  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  AUTHORmr  To  Enter  Into  agree- 
ments.— In  order  to  promote  effective  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  conclude  agreements.  Including 
reciprocal  maritime  agreements,  with  other 
countries  to  facilitate  control  of  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics  analgesics.  Including 
opium  and  its  derivaties,  other  narcotic  and 
peychotropic  drugs,  and  other  controlled 
substances. 

"(b)  Authority  To  Furnish  Assistance.- 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  for  the  purpoees  of 
controlling  narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  and  is 
authorized  to  furnish  narcotics-related  as- 
sistance under  other  chapters  of  this  title 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  that 
restricts  assistance  to  foreign  countries  (ex- 
cept section  4201(aX7)). 

*8EC,  140S.  PROVISIONS  APPUCABLE  TO  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  THIS  CHAPTER. 

"(a)  CONTRIBUTION  BY  RECIPIENT  COUN- 
TRY.—To  ensure  local  commitment  to  the  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  chapter,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  chapter  should  bear  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  costs  of  any  narcotics 
control  program,  project,  or  activity  for 
which  such  assistance  is  to  be  provided.  The 
government  of  a  country  may  bear  such 
costs  on  an  'In  kind'  basis. 

"(b)  Use  of  Herbicides  for  aerial 
ERADicnoN.-^The  President,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  appcoiriate  federal  agencies,  shall 
monitor  the  use  of  any  herbicides  provided 
under  this  chapter  for  aerial  eradication  in 
order  to  determine  the  impact  of  such  use  on 
the  environment  and  on  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals. 

"(c)  Permissible  Uses  of  aircraft  and 
Other  Equipment.— 

"(1)  In  general —The  President  shall  Uke 
all  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  made  available  to  for- 
eign countries  under  this  chapter  are  used 
only  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  such  equipment  was  made 
available. 

"(2)  Reports.- In  the  reports  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  1406,  the  President  shall 
discuss  any  evidence  indicating  misuse  by  a 
foreign  country  of  aircraft  or  other  equip- 
ment made  available  under  this  chapter,  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  future  misuse  of  such 
equipment  by  that  foreign  country. 

"(d)  Lease  or  Loan.— Any  commodity  that 
is  made  available  for  narcotics-related  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  be  provided  to  a 
foreign  country  on  a  lease  or  loan  basis. 

"(e)  PROHiBrnoN  on  Assistance  to  Druo 
Traffickers.- The  President  shall  take  all 
reasonable  stepe  to  ensure  that,  except  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate,  assistance  under  this  Act  is  not 
provided  to  or  through  any  individual  or  en- 
tity that  has  been  convicted  or  indicated  of 
a  violation  of,  or  a  conhplracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  for- 
eign country,  relating  to  narcotic  or  peycho- 
tropic drugs  or  other  controlled  substances. 
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•BKC  14M.  TBANSBR  OT  FUMDS  WHEN  COUN- 
IHU  rAIL  TO  TAKE  ADEQUATE 
SnPS  rO  HALT  OUCIT  DRUG  PRO- 
DUCTION Oil  TRAmCKING. 

"Funds  allocateid  under  the  report  required 
by  section  4303  for  a  country  for  economic 
support  assistance,  forel^  military  flnanc- 
ln«,  or  intematlctial  military  education  and 
training,  may  be  txanaferred  to,  and  consoli- 
dated with,  fundi  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  ii  — 

"(1)  such  assist  uice  is  withheld  ftx>m  the 
country  for  which  it  was  allocated  because  of 
the  requirements  of  section  4a01(a)(7)  or  any 
other  provision  qt  law  requiring  the  with- 
holding of  asslstaiice  for  countries  that  have 
not  cooperated  ^th  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  taken  adequate  steps  to  halt  illicit 
drug  production  ajid  trafficking;  and 

"(2)  such  funds  jare  used  for  assistance  for 
countries  that  hive  taken  significant  steps 
to  h&lt  illicit  drug  production  or  trafficking. 


I  or  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS 
ONAS^STANCE. 

"Section  4208  of  this  Act  and  any  similar 
provisions  of  law  {that  prohibit  providing  as- 
les  in  default  on  obliga- 
Unlted  States  shall  not 
Islon  of  narcotics-related 
Ing  narcotics  control  as- 
I  chapter. 


sistance  to  coun| 
tlons  owed  to 
apply  to  the  pr 
assistance.   Includ 
sistance  under  thi 


14ML    INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CON- 
TROL 

"Not  later  thad  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  t|^nsmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  comprehensive  report  on  the  state  of 
international  narcotics  production  and  traf- 
ficking, and  on  ubited  States  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  ciiltlvation  and  manufacture 
of  and  trafficking  in  narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs  and  cither  controlled  substances. 

•sac.  I'M?. 

ANDI 

moi 
"Not  later  tl: 
President  shall 
mlttees  on  the 
have  been  deter 
drug  producing 
tries  for  that  ye 


)  MAJOR  IMUJG-TRANSIT 
ILLICIT  DRUG  PRODUC- 

October  1  of  each  year,  the 
)tlfy  the  appropriate  com- 
)ngre8s  of  which  countries 
lined  to  be  major  illicit 
major  drug  transit  coun- 


mml  autbmuzation  of  appropria- 

TION&I 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  i  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
S171. £00,000  for  th^  nscal  year  1902. 


'Chapter 


'Subchapter 


Economic  assistance 

RAMS 

American  Schools  and 
oepltals 

:.  IMl.  AUTBOffTT  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  General  AjUTHORrry.— In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  goals  let  forth  in  section  1.  the 
President  is  auth  >rlzed  to  furnish  assistance 
to— 

"(1)  schools  anq  libraries,  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  at«  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serve  as  study  and 
demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  United  SUtes,  and 

"(2)  hospital  cepters  for  medical  education 
and  reaearch,  outride  the  United  SUtes,  that 
are  founded  or  abonsored  by  United  States 
cltiBens.  I 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoM  OF  School.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  term  'school'  in- 
clodes  any  institution  which  provides  activi- 
ties of  d&lly  llf4  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  relat^  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 


*8EC.     ISOt.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"To  carry  out  section  1501.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"Subchapter  B— Debt  Exchanges  for 
Development 

■SEC.  ISll.  DEBT  EXCHANGE. 

"(a)  AUTHORTrY.- In  order  to  promote  the 
goals  set  forth  in  section  1,  the  President 
may  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  for  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  non- 
governmental organizations  to  enable  those 
organizations  to — 

"(1)  purchase  debt  obligrations  owed  by  a 
developing  country  to  any  commercial  lend- 
ing institution,  foreign  government,  or  other 
party:  and 

"(2)  cancel  such  debt  obligation,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  the  extent 
that  such  country  makes  available  assets  or 
policy  commitments  to  promote  any  of  the 
goals  set  forth  In  section  1. 

"(b)  Interest  Retention.— A  grantee  or 
contractor  (or  any  subgrantee  or  subcontrac- 
tor) of  the  grants  or  contracts  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  retain,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  without  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
without  further  appropriation  by  Congress, 
interest  earned  on  the  proceeds  of  any  re- 
sulting debt-for-development  or  debt-for-en- 
vlronment  purchase  or  exchange  pending  the 
disbursement  of  such  proceeds  and  interest 
for  the  purposes  for  which  assistance  was 
provided  to  such  party,  which  may  include 
the  establishment  of  an  endowment,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  used  for  such  purposes. 

"(c)  Debt  Obuoations  Owed  to  agencies 
OF  THE  United  States  Government.— The 
purchase  or  cancellation  pursuant  to  this 
section  of  any  debt  obligation  owed  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

"Subchapter  (3— Reimbursable  Programs 

-sec.  iml.  authority  to  conduct  reimburs- 
able program& 

"(a)  General  Authortty.— Whenever  the 
President  considers  it  consistent  with  and 
within  the  limitations  of  this  Act.  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  services  and  commodities 
on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement 
basis  to  friendly  countries,  international  or- 
ganizations, and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  Personal  Service  Contracts.— When 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
provides  services  on  an  advance-of-fUnds  or 
reimbursable  basis  under  this  section,  such 
agency  may  contract  with  individuals  for 
personal  service  abroad  or  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  such  services  or  to  replace 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  manner  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  law  (or  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  or  any  successor  cir- 
cular) who  are  assigned  by  the  agency  to  pro- 
vide such  services.  Such  individuals  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  any 
law  administered  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  Assistance  Not  Ap- 
pucable.— Limitations  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  on  assistance  do  not  apply  with  respect 
to  this  subchapter. 

-SEC.  1511.  USE  OF  PAYMENTS. 

"Advances  and  reimbursements  received 
under  section  1521  may  tie  credited  to  the 
currently  applicable  appropriation,  account, 
or  fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be 
available  until  expended. 


"Chapter  s— International  Disaster 
assistance 

■^ec.  iml.  statement  of  poucie8. 

"(a)  humanitarian  concerns  and  tradi- 
TIONS OF  THE  American  People.— The  Con- 
gress, recognizing  that  prompt  United  States 
assistance  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
caused  by  natural  and  manmade  disasters  is 
a  longstanding  tradition  and  an  Important 
expression  of  the  humanitarian  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  affirms  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
people  and  countries  affected  by  such  disas- 
ters. 

"(b)  Reachino  Those  Most  in  Need.— In 
carrying  out  this  chapter,  the  President 
shall  insure  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  reaches  those  most  in  need  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  natural  and 
manmade  disasters. 

-SEC.  lam.  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance  for  international 
disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Such  as- 
sistance may  Include  assistance  relating  to 
disaster  preparedness,  prevention,  and  miti- 
gation, and  to  the  prediction  of,  and  contin- 
gency planning  for,  natural  disasters  abroad. 

"(b)  NONAPPUCABIUTY  OF  OTHER  PROVI- 
SIONS.—Assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

-SEC.  IMS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
S40.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

■SEC.  IflM.  BORROWING  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— In  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter, up  to  S50,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  obligated  against  appropriations  available 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  use  in  providing  as- 
sistance in  accordance  with  the  authorities 
and  general  policies  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Reimbursement.- Amounts  subse- 
quently appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  a  disaster  may  be  used  to 
reimburse  any  appropriation  account  against 
which  obligations  were  incurred  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  that  disaster. 

"Chapter  7— Voliwtary  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams 

-sec.  1701.  authority  to  provide  assistance. 

"Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  may  be  made  available  for  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  inter- 
national organizations.  Funds  appropriated 
for  an  international  organization  may  also 
be  made  available  to  undertake  activities  to 
support  such  organizations  and  their  pro- 
grams. 

-SEC.     1702.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  S2SO,212,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-SEC.  170S.  CONDITION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  withhold 
contributions  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  to  any  international  organi- 
zation if  the  President  determines  that  Is- 
rael, or  such  other  countries  as  the  President 
may  designate,  are  being  denied  their  rights 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  that  orga- 
nization. 
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■SBC  17M.  WnSHOUHNG  OP  UMITKD  STATES 
PROPORTIONATI  SHARX  FOR  CXR- 
TAIN  PROCaUMS  OP  INTKR- 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONa 

"(a)  Requirbment  To  Withhold.— Funds 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  not  be  available  for  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  for  programs  for 
countries,  organizations  or  projects  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Use  of  Funds  Withheld.— Funds  re- 
turned or  not  made  available  for  programs  or 
Iirojects  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  for  use  under 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  Obuoations.— The  President— 

"(1)  shall  review,  at  least  annually,  the 
budgets  and  accounts  of  all  international  or- 
eranizations  receiving  payments  of  any  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter; and 

"(2)  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  the  amounts  of  funds 
expended  by  each  such  organization  for  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  United  States  to 
each  such  organization. 

"(d)  Designation  of  Countries.— The 
President  may  designate,  or  remove  the  des- 
ignation of,  such  countries,  organizations, 
and  projects  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  and  shall  so  notify 
Congress.  The  following  countries,  organiza- 
tions, and  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  designated  by  the  President  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Libya,  Iran, 
Cuba,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
and  projects  whose  purpose  Is  to  provide  ben- 
efits to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

*8BC.  17M.  CONlWBUTIONg  TO  UNmSD  NATIONS 
REUXF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  withhold 
any  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East  if  that  Agency  does  not 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  is 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee — 

"(1)  who  is  receiving  military  training  as  a 
member  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation or  any  other  guerrilla  type  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(2)  who  has  engaged  in  any  act  of  terror- 
ism. 

*8CC.  I7M.  AUDITING  OP  ACCOUNTS  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION& 

"(a)  United  Nations  Organizations.- In 
the  case  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  anili- 
ated  organizations,  Including  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Presi- 
dent should  (acting  through  the  United 
States  reio^sentatives  to  such  organiza- 
tions), iBX>poee  and  actively  seek  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  governing  authorities  of 
such  organizations  of  external,  profes- 
sionally qualified  groups  of  appropriate  size 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  independent 
and  contlnous  program  of  selective  examina- 
tions, review,  evaluation,  and  audits  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  Multilateral  Development  Banks.— 
(1)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  organizations 
specified  in  paragraph  (2),  the  President 
should,  acting  through  the  United  States 
representative  to  such  organization,  propose 
and  actively  seek  the  establishment  by  the 
governing  authorities  of  that  organization 
profeflBlonally  Qualified  groups  of  appro- 
priate slse  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
Independent  and  continuous  program  of  se- 
lective examination,  review,  evaluation,  and 
audita  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  that 
orgaiiliatlon. 


"(2)  The  organizations  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  are  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,   the   Inter- 
national    Development     Association,     the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the  Mul- 
tilateral Investment  Guarantee  Agency,  the 
Inter-American     Development     Bank,     the 
Inter-American  Investment  Corporation,  the 
AfHcan  Development  Bank,  the  AfMcan  De- 
velopment   Fund,    the    Asian    Development 
Fund,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
"Chapter  8— Administration  of  Economic 
Assistance  Programs 
"Subchapter  A— Operating  Expenses 

*8EC.  IMl.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
GENERALLY. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  In  addition  to  fUnds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  J483,300.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  nec- 
essary operating  expenses  of  the  agency  des- 
ignated under  section  5102;  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law,  and  for  other  nondiscretlonary 
costs  of  such  agency. 

"SEC.  1801.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
OP  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAI. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  $37,739,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  nec- 
essary operating  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  agency  designated 
under  section  5102;  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law.  and  for  other  nondiscretlonary 
costs  of  such  office. 

"SEC.  ISaS.  AVAILABILITY  OP  FUNDS. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  agency  designated  under  section 
5102  may  obligate  and  expend  funds  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  operations  at  posts  abroad 
for  up  to  three  days. 

"Subchapter  B— Evaluation 
*8EC.  1811.  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

"(a)  Need  for  Evaluation.— In  order  to  ef- 
fectively and  responsibly  manage  the  re- 
sources with  which  It  is  provided,  the  agency 
designated  under  section  5102  must  have  a 
capacity  to  evaluate  objectively  the  extent 
of  its  progress  in  achieving  development  re- 
sults and  to  derive  lessons  from  its  develop- 
ment experience. 

"(b)  Actions  To  Be  Taken.— In  furtherance 
of  subsection  (a),  the  President  should  estab- 
lish a  progrram  performance  evaluation  ca- 
pacity with  the  following  functions— 

"(1)  to  develop  a  program  performance  In- 
formation system  to  afford  agency  managers 
a  means  for  monitoring  achievement  of  im- 
pact and  interim  performance  of  the  agen- 
cy's major  programs; 

"(2)  to  prepare  and  disseminate  objective 
and  periodic  reports  on  the  agency's  progress 
In  meeting  stated  development  objectives  for 
major  assistance  categories  and  recipient 
countries,  regions,  sectors,  and  policies; 

"(3)  to  strengthen,  through  training  and 
other  means,  the  use  of  evaluation  as  a  man- 
agement tool,  by  both  the  agency  and  its 
counteriMurts  in  countries  receiving  assist- 
ance, in  the  planning,  designing,  and  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  assistance  projects  and 
programs;  and 

"(4)  to  coordlante  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  such  agency  so  as  to  ensure  ap- 


propriate complementarity  of  efforts,  rec- 
ognizing that— 

"(A)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agency 
to  direct  a  program  of  independent  evalua- 
tion of  its  programs  and  policies,  and  the 
operational  and  noanagement  systems  which 
affect  the  development  impact  of  those  pro- 
grams and  policies;  and 

"(B)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  to  conduct  regular  and  com- 
prehensive assessments  and  audit  of  finan- 
cial management  and  administrative  sys- 
tems, including  the  adequacy  of  the  systems 
for  monitoring  and  evaluating  agency 
projects  and  programs. 

"(c)  Role  of  Evaluation.— 

"In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  eval- 
uation In  determining,  among  other  things, 
the  extent  to  which  programs  are  foetering 
the  goals  set  forth  In  section  1,  the  President 
should  take  steps  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  that  the  agency  is— 

"(1)  planning.  Implementing,  and  dissemi- 
nating programmatic  evaluations  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  under  this  title 
that  are  administered  by  the  agency; 

"(2)  designing  and  managing  technical  as- 
sistance and  support  programs  to  enhance 
the  Integrity  and  quality  of  all  project  and 
program  evaluation  work  done  by  such  agen- 
cy; 

"(3)  maintaining  and  making  accessible 
the  agency's  data  base  on  project  and  pro- 
gram experience,  including  both  the  histori- 
cal record  and  measures  of  Impact  and  per- 
formance; 

"(4)  coordinating  information  exchange  on 
evaluation  priorities,  findings,  and  methods 
with  other  donor  countries  and  organiza- 
tions; and 

"(5)  ensuring  the  quality,  objectivity  and 
independence  of  the  Center's  work  by  such 
measures  as  external  review  of  findings,  use 
of  outside  govenmiental  and  nongovern- 
mental expertise,  and  other  measures  to  pro- 
tect against  potential  conflict  of  Interest. 
"Subchapter  C— Cooperation  with 
Nongovernmental  Sector 

-SEC.  ISSl.  VOLUNTARY  COOPERATION  IN  DEVEI^ 
OPMENT. 

"(a)  Statement  of  Poucy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  sustained  participation  of  United 
States  private  voluntary  organizations,  co- 
operatives, and  credit  unions  that  are  en- 
gaged in  activities  that  are  relevant  to  the 
development  needs  of  developing  countries 
serves  as  an  important  means  of  improving 
the  lives  of  the  poor  in  developing  countries 
and  enhances  the  likelihood  that  the  goals 
set  forth  in  section  1  will  be  attained; 

"(2)  similarly,  sustained  participation  of 
United  States  colleges  and  universities  In 
the  economic  development  programs  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  building  of  in- 
digenous university  systems  that  support 
the  educational,  research,  and  service  needs 
of  their  societies  Is  vital  to  their  achieving 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  open  demo- 
cratic political  systems  and,  at  the  same 
time,  supports  the  internationalization  of 
United  States  educational  institutions  by 
strengthening  their  faculty  and  the  pro- 
grams available  to  their  students;  and 

"(3)  such  sustained  participation  would  be 
enhanced  through  provisions  within  the 
agency  designated  under  section  5102  to  pro- 
vide such  organizations  and  Institutions 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
planning,  development  and  Implementation 
of  programs  that  involve  those  organizations 
and  institutions. 

"(b)  Partnership  Relationship.- The 
President  is  encouraged  to  establish  a  for- 
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mal,  effectlTe,  und  continuing  partnership 
r«Utlonahlp  wltl  private  voluntary  organl 
latlons.  cooperatives,  and  credit  unions 
which  have  expeflence  In  working  In  devel- 
oping countries.  >,nd  with  United  SUtes  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  the  objective  of 
enhancing  attalnpnent  of  the  goals  set  forth 
In  section  1.  Individuals  who  are  from  such 
organisations  an<l  Institutions  and  who  have 
expertise  and  administrative  experience  In 
programs  relevaijt  to  the  development  needs 
of  developing  co^intrles  should  be  consulted 
on  a  regular  bas^  so  as  to  bring  their  exper- 
tise to  bear  on  tHose  objectives. 
TITLE  n— MlUfrARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 
PROGRAMS  I 
Chapter  i— CoNboLiDATioN  and  Revision  of 

I  ACCOUNTS 
tmC  Ml.  RKVISIOI^  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROGitAM& 

The    Foreign  [Assistance    Act   of   1961    Is 
amended  by  strifclng  out  part  II  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  n— MlilTARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 

RELVTED  PROGRAMS 
"CHAPTER  1— PdUCIES  RBGARDINO  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE 
*8BC.  tlfll.  GENEhKi. 

"(a)  FiNDiNOS.i-The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  to  advanc*  our  principal  foreign  policy 
objectives— the  iromotlon  of  democratic  val- 
ues, the  promotion  of  peace,  the  fostering  of 
economic  ;Hogriss  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  market  [forces,  and  International  co- 
operation In  cobntering  transnational  dan- 
gers such  as  t«T0rt8m  and  narcotics  traf- 
ficking—the United  States  must  foster  a  cli- 
mate In  which  fcll  nations  can  live  In  secu- 
rity and  sublllw; 

"(2)  where  threats  to  such  a  climate  arise, 
through  the  persistence  of  regional  conflicts, 
the  threat  of  aggression  fostered  by  military 
imbalances  am^ng  neighboring  nations,  the 
proliferation  of  (weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
or  through  the  persistent  attempts  by  armed 
groups  violently  to  overthrow  democrat- 
ically elected  governments,  it  is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  address  those 
threats;  { 

"(3)  so  long  4^  foreign  countries  lack  the 
resources  to  maet  their  security  needs  with- 
out external  a^istance,  military  assistance 
provided  by  thfc  United  States  will  remain 
one  of  the  prinipal  Instruments  available  to 
us  to  advance  lour  ^alncipal  foreign  policy 
goals:  and  therefore 

"(4)  the  provision  of  military  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions under  chapter  2.  chapter  5  and  chapter 
6  of  this  title  li  an  integral  element  of  Unit- 
ed SUtes  foreign  policy. 

"(b)  The  authorities  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance that  ^n  provided  under  this  title 
should  be  exerqlsed  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives: 

"(1)  To  promote  democratic  values,  includ 
ing  support  foij  the  consolidation  of  democ- 
racy through  Ipie  rule  of  law,  tne  and  fair 
•lections,  rospict  for  human  rights,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  relationship  between  ci- 
vilian and  military  sectors  appropriate  to  a 
democratic  sy^m  of  government. 

"(J)  to  promdte  peace,  by  deterring  aggres- 
sion and  enhaaclng  the  military  capability 
of  foreign  couatrtes  to  meet  their  legitimate 
security  needs]  by  fostering  efforts  both  to 
sMore  the  no«-proliferatlon  of  weapons  of 
maaa  destructton.  and  by  supporting  peace- 
keeping operations  and  activities.  In  particu- 
lar those  spoDi  ored  by  the  United  Nations  or 
other  intematl  onal  organisations. 

"(3)  To  pro^de  support  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  meet  transnational  threats,  in  par- 
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tlcular  to  combat  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
and  to  combat  international  terrorism. 

"(4)  To  meet  urgent  humanitarian  needs  by 
encouraging  civic  action  by  improving  the 
capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  foreign 
countries  to  carry  out  activities  such  as 
planning  and  Implementing  economic  devel- 
opment projects  that  benefit  the  civilian 
population  and  providing  health  care  for  the 
people  of  the  country. 

"(5)  To  promote  self-defense  and  defense 
cooperation  by  financing  the  acquisition  by 
friendly  countries  of  United  States  major  de- 
fense equipment  and  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services,  including  acquisition 
through  licensed  production  and 
coproductlon  where  appropriate. 

"(6)  To  promote  the  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary forces  of  foreign  countries  with  respect 
to  command,  control,  communications.  In- 
telligence, mobility,  training,  and  logistical 
support. 

"(7)  To  promote  rationalization,  standard- 
ization, and  interoperability  of  the  military 
forces  of  foreign  countries  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

-8BC.   MOl.   OBJECTIVES   OF   MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

"The  authorities  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance that  are  provided  in  chapter  2,  chap- 
ter 5.  and  chapter  6  of  this  title  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  Promoting  self-defense  and  defense  co- 
operation by  financing  the  acquisition  by 
friendly  countries  of  United  States  major  de- 
fense equipment  and  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services,  including  acquisition 
through  licensed  production  and 
coproductlon. 

"(2)  Promoting  the  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary forces  of  friendly  countries  with  respect 
to  command,  control,  communications,  in- 
telligence, mobility,  training,  and  logistical 
support. 

"(3)  Promoting  rationalization,  standard- 
ization, and  interoperability  of  the  military 
forces  of  friendly  countries  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Supporting  peacekeeping  operations 
and  activities,  in  particular  those  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  or  other  international 
organizations. 

"(5)  Increasing  the  awareness  of  nationals 
of  friendly  countries  of  basic  Issues  Involving 
democratic  values  and  institutions,  espe- 
cially respect  for  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

"(6)  Supporting  the  establishment  in 
friendly  countries  of  a  relationship  between 
civilian  and  military  sectors  appropriate  to 
a  democratic  system  of  government. 

"(7)  Providing  support  for  friendly  coun- 
tries to  combat  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
and  to  combat  International  terrorism. 

"(8)  Enhancing  the  military  capability  of 
friendly  countries  to  meet  their  security 
needs. 

"(9)  Encouraging  civic  action  by  improving 
the  capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly 
countries  to  carry  out  activities  such  as 
planning  and  implementing  economic  devel- 
opment projects  that  benefit  the  civilian 
population  and  providing  health  care  for  the 
people  of  the  country. 
"Chapter  2— Foreion  MnjTARY  Fdjancino 
Prooram 

*8KC.  a»l.  AUTBORmr  TO  FURNISH  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international  or- 
ganization by— 

"(1)  acquiring  Crom  any  source  and  provid- 
ing by  loan  or  grant  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service; 


(2)  financing  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services,  or  providing  financing 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  FINANCINO  PRCXnjREMENT  BY  COMMER- 
CIAL Leabino.— Financing  may  be  provided 
under  this  section  to  any  country  that  Is  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)  or  Is  a  major  non-NATO 
ally  for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles 
by  leasing  (including  leasing  with  an  option 
to  purchase)  ftom  United  States  commercial 
suppliers  If  the  President  determines  that 
there  are  foreign  policy  or  national  security 
reasons  for  those  defense  articles  being  pro- 
vided by  commercial  lease  rather  than  by 
government-to-govemment  sale  under  the 
Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act. 

"(c)  EXCLUSION  OF  Certain  Costs  Prom 
Certain  Sales.— Sales  under  the  Defense 
Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act  which  are 
wholly  paid  It^m  funds— 

"(1)  which  are  made  available  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  chapter,  or 

"(2)  which,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
title  n  of  the  International  Cooperation  Act 
of  1991.  were  transferred  under  the  former 
authority  of  section  503(a)(3)  of  this  Act  or 
were  made  available  on  a  nonrepayable  or 
grant  basis  under  the  former  authority  of 
section  23  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Control  Act. 

shall  be  priced  to  exclude  the  costs  of  sala- 
ries of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  the  Coast  Guard) 
and  unfunded  estimated  costs  of  civilian  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits. 
"(d)  Obligation  of  Funds.— 
"(1)  Obuoation  upon  apportionment.— 
Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
on  a  grant  basis  may  be  obligated  upon  ap- 
portionment in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(5)(C)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  section 
ISOl(a). 

"(2)  Exception.— Funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  procurement  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  that  are  not  sold  by  the 
United  States  Government  only  if  the  coun- 
try or  International  organization  proposing 
to  make  such  procurements  has  first  sigrned 
a  grant  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Government  specifying  the  conditions  under 
which  such  procurements  may  be  financed 
with  such  funds. 

"(3)     DEOBUOATION     OF      FUNDS     AFTER     3 

YEARS.— Any  agreement  to  provide  financing 
under  this  section  should  include  a  provision 
expressly  granting  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  deobllgate  any  funds 
furnished  under  the  agreement  that  have  not 
been  committed  for  an  approved  use  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  that  agreement  Is  en- 
tered into. 

"(e)  Loans.— 

"(1)  LrMTTATiON.— Defense  articles  may  be 
loaned  under  this  chapter  only  if- 

"(A)  there  is  a  bona  fide  reason  for  provid- 
ing such  articles  on  a  loan  basis  rather  than 
a  grant  basis; 

"(B)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  articles  will  be  returned  to  the  agency 
making  the  loan  at  the  end  of  the  loan  pe- 
riod unless  the  loan  is  then  renewed; 

"(C)  the  loan  period  Is  of  fixed  duration  not 
exceeding  five  years,  during  which  period 
such  article  may  be  recalled  for  any  reason 
by  the  United  States; 

"(D)  the  agency  making  the  loan  is  reim- 
bursed for  the  loan  based  on  any  amount 
that  is  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  mili- 
tary assistance  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(E)  arrangements  are  made  with  the  agen- 
cy making  the  loan  to  be  reimbursed  in  the 
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event  the  article  Is  lost  or  destroyed  while 
on  loan  (which  arrang-ements  may  Include  re- 
imbursement trom  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter),  based  on  the  depreciated 
value  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  loss  or  de- 
struction. 

"(2)  Charge  to  appropriation  account.— 
In  the  case  of  any  loan  of  a  defense  article 
made  under  this  chapter,  there  shall  be  a 
chargre  to  the  appropriation  for  military  as- 
sistance while  the  defense  article  Is  on  loan 
In  an  amount  based  on— 

"(A)  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  authorized 
to  be  Incurred  In  connection  with  such  loan; 
and 

"(B)  the  depreciation  that  occurs  while 
such  article  is  on  loan. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  defense  article,  or  portion 
thereof,  acquired  with  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  or  that  is  made  avail- 
able under  a  section  of  this  chapter  to  which 
section  S201(d)  does  not  apply.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  value  of 
the  defense  articles  (in  terms  of  their  re- 
placement cost  less  any  depreciation  in  their 
value)  shall  be  counted  against  applicable 
limitations,  such  as  those  contained  In  sec- 
tion 2205. 
*8BC.  MM.  TDtllS  OF  FINANCING. 

"(a)  Grants  or  C^redits.— Financing  under 
section  2a01(a)(2)  may  be  provided  on  a  grant 
basis  or  credit  basis,  or  by  providing  guaran- 
tees. 

"(b)  CRrrsRiA  FOR  Determinino  Terms  of 
Assistance.— In  determining  whether  such 
financing  will  be  provided  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try on  a  grant,  credit  or  guarantee  basis,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  account  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States  In  furnish- 
ing such  assistance  to  that  country. 

"(2)  The  legitimate  national  security  and 
self-defense  needs  of  that  country,  taking 
into  account  regional  and  other  threats  to 
Its  security. 

"(3)  The  economic  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country.  Including  its  per 
capita  gross  national  product,  debt  service 
ratio,  and  external  debt  and  rescheduled  ex- 
ternal debt. 

"(c)  Terms  and  Conditions.— The  Presi- 
dent may  issue  regulations  fW>m  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  financing  will  be  provided  under 
this  chapter. 

"(d)  Pimancino  Assistance.— Funds  used  to 
finance  the  procurement  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  under  section  2201(a)(2) 
shall  be  disbursed— 

"(1)  to  suppliers  (including  the  United 
States  milltai7  departments)  on  behalf  of 
the  recipient  country  or  organization;  or 

"(2)  to  the  recipient  country  or  organiza- 
tion as  reimbursement  upon  submission  of 
satisfactory  proof  of  payments  to  suppliers. 

"(e)  Ouaranties. — Any  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(f)  Debt  Repayment.- Funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  may  be 
made  available  to  a  foreign  country  to  make 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  that  It 
owes  to  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
sales  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
on  account  or  credits  previously  extended  to 
it,  or  loans  previously  guaranteed,  under  this 
Act  or  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act  (or  under  any  predecessor  military  sales 
or  foreign  aaslstance  legislation). 
.■LKHBILlTr. 


"(a)  CONDmoNS.- Financing  may  not  be 
furnished  under  this  chapter  for  the  procure- 


ment of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
by  a  foreign  country,  and  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  may  not  otherwise  be  fur- 
nished under  this  chapter  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, unless  that  country  has  agreed  to  the 
following  (In  addition  to  such  other  provi- 
sions as  the  President  may  require): 

"(1)  The  country  will  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President— 

"(A)  transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of,  any 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  so  fur- 
nished to  it  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country, 

"(B)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
or  services  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  famished. 

"(2)  The  country  will  maintain  the  secu- 
rity of  such  articles  or  services,  and  will  pro- 
vide substantially  the  same  degree  of  secu- 
rity protection  afforded  to  such  articles  or 
services  by  the  United  States  (Jovemment. 

"(b)  iNEUQIBILrrY.- 

"(1)  Termination  of  assistance  for  sub- 
stantial VIOLATIONS.— Assistance  and  deliv- 
eries of  assistance  under  section  2201(a)(1)  to 
any  country  shall  be  terminated,  and  new 
commitments  to  provide  financing  under 
section  2a01(a)(2)  to  that  country  shall  not  be 
made,  as  hereinafter  provided  if  such  coun- 
try uses  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  in  substantial  vio- 
lation (either  in  terms  of  quantities  or  in 
terms  of  the  gravity  of  the  consequences  re- 
gardless of  the  quantities  Involved)  of  any 
agreement  pursuant  to  which  those  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  were  furnished — 

"(A)  by  using  such  articles  or  services  for 
a  purpose  not  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  or.  If 
such  agreement  provides  that  such  articles 
or  services  may  only  be  used  for  purposes 
more  limited  than  those  specified,  for  a  pur- 
pose not  authorized  under  such  agreement; 

"(B)  by  transferring  such  articles  or  serv- 
ices to,  or  permitting  any  use  of  such  arti- 
cles or  services  by,  anyone  not  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  country; 
or 

"(C)  by  failing  to  maintain  the  security  of 
such  articles  or  services. 

"(2)  Defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices SUBJECT  TO  requirements.— Paragraph 
(1)  applies  with  respect  to  any  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  furnished  (through  fi- 
nancing or  otherwise)  under  this  Act,  sold  or 
leased  under  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Control  Act,  or  furnished  under  any  prede- 
cessor foreign  assistance  or  military  sales 
legislation. 

"(3)  Uses  permitted.— The  purposes  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  are; 

"(A)  Internal  security. 

"(B)  Legitimate  self-defense. 

"(C)  Participation  In  regional  or  collective 
arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  partici- 
pation in  collective  measures  requested  by 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purimse  of  main- 
taining or  restoring  international  peace  and 
security. 

"(D)  Construction  of  public  works  or  other 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  recipient 
country. 

"(E)  Such  other  purix»es  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  particular  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  ACTIONS  REQUIRED  FOR  TERMINATION.— 

Assistance  and  deliveries  of  assistance  under 
section  2201(a)(1)  shall  be  terminated,  and 
new  commitments  to  provide  financing 
under  section  2a01(aX2)  shall  not  be  made, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if— 

"(A)  the  President  so  determines  and  re- 
ports in  writing  to  the  Congress,  or 

"(B)  the  Congress  so  determines  by  joint 
resolution. 


"(5)  Reports  to  Conoress.— The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  promptly  upon 
the  receipt  of  information  that  a  violation 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  likely  to  have 
occurred. 

"(6)  Period  of  termination.- Paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  until  such  time  a»— 

"(A)(1)  the  President  determines  that  the 
violation  has  ceased;  and 

"(11)  the  country  concerned  has  given  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  President  that 
such  violation  will  not  recur;  or 

"(B)  the  President  determines  that  contin- 
ued application  of  this  paragraph  would  have 
significant  adverse  Impact  on  United  States 
security. 

"SBC.    S»4.    APPROVAL    OF    TBXBD    COUNTRV 
11tAN8mt& 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— In  considering  a  request 
for  approval  of  any  transfer  of  any  weapon, 
weapons  system,  aircraft,  military  vessel,  or 
other  implement  of  war  to  another  country, 
the  F>resident  shall  not  give  his  consent 
under  section  2203(a)(1)  to  the  transfer  unless 
the  United  States  Itself  would  transfer  the 
defense  article  under  consideration  to  that 
country. 

"(b)  SIGNIFICANT  MnJTARY  EQUIPMENT.— In 

addition,  the  President  shall  not  give  his 
consent  under  section  2203(a)(1)  to  the  trans- 
fer of  any  significant  military  equipment  on 
the  United  States  Munitions  List  unless  the 
foreign  country  requesting  consent  to  trans- 
fer agrees  to  demilitarize  such  equipment 
prior  to  transfer,  or  the  proposed  recipient 
provides  a  commitment  in  writing,  or  the 
proposed  recipient  provides  a  commitment  in 
writing  to  the  United  States  Ck)vemment 
that  it  will  not  transfer  such  equipment  If 
not  demilitarized  to  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try or  person  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  President. 

"SBC.  OM.  DRAWDOWN  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  Unforeseen  Emergencies.- If  the 
President  determines  that— 

"(1)  an  unforeseen  emergency  exists  which 
requires  Immediate  military  assistance  to  a 
foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, and 

"(2)  the  emergency  requirement  cannot  be 
met  under  the  authority  of  the  Defense 
Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  or  any  other 
law  except  this  section, 
the  President  may  direct,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  drawdown  of  defense  articles 
trom  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  defense  services  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  an  aggregate  value  not  to  ex- 
ceed SIOO.OOO.OOO  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Special  Circumstances.- If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  do  so.  the  lYesi- 
dent  may  direct  the  drawdown  of  defense  ar- 
ticles f^om  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  of  defense  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  an  aggregate  value  not 
to  exceed  S7S  million  in  any  fiscal  year,  for 
the  purposes  and  under  the  authorities  of— 

"(1)  chapter  4  of  title  I  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  chapter  6  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962. 

"(cXD  The  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  upon  providing  notifi- 
cation to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Apjiropriations  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  case  of  drawdowns  authorized  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  noti- 
fication shall  be  provided  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance, in  accordance  with  procedures  appli- 
cable to  reprogranunlngB  under  section  4304. 
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"(2)  CoNTiNin^o  INFORMATION.— The  Presi- 
dent sb&ll  keen  the  Consress  folly  and  cur- 
rently Informeq  of  all  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  provided  under  this  section. 

"(d)  NONAPPI^CABIUTY  OF  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  REIMBUR8B4IENT  FROM  EXIBTTNO  ASSIST- 

ANCX  FUNDS. — S^tlon  5201(d)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  {defense  articles  and  defense 
services  made  aiallable  under  this  section. 

"(e)   AUTHORHATION   OF    APPROPRIATIONS. — 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  svich  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  t|ie  applicable  appropriation, 
fbnd,  or  account  for  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  provided  under  this  section. 

TRANSrKRS  OP  EXCESS  DB- 
EARTICLBa 

"(a)  AUTHOifaTT.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  i»rovlslona  of  law.  the  President  may 

"(1)  transfer  |o  countries  for  which  a  for- 
eign military  financing  program  was  Justi- 
fied In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  transfer 
Is  authorized  such  excess  defense  articles  as 
may  be  necessa^  to  help  modernize  the  de- 
fense capabllltli  s  of  such  country: 

"(2)  In  coord]  naton  with  other  narcotics- 
related  assistance,  transfer  excess  defense 
articles  to  the  nlUtary  or  law  enforcement 
forces  of  a  couni  ry— 

"(A)  which  is  In  Latin  America  or  the  Car- 
ibbean, 

"(B)  which  his  a  democratic  government, 
and 

"(C)  whose  an  aed  forces  do  not  engage  In  a 
consistent  patQem  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  irecognized  human  rights,  for 
the  purposes  of  enhancing  the  ability  of  such 
forces  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional antl-nanaotlcs  program  by  conducting 
activities  wlthm  that  country  and  on  the 
high  seas  to  prejvent  the  production,  process- 
ing, trafficking,  transportation,  and  con- 
sumption of  illicit  narcotic  or  psychotropic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  subetances; 

"(3)  transfer  ^onlethal  excess  defense  arti- 
cles and  small  atms  to  friendly  countries  and 
to  International  organizations  and  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  aad  maintaining  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  In  developing  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement and  plant  conservation  programs; 
and 

"(4)  transfer  excess  property  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  on  the  sa^e  basis  as  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles may  be  transferred  under  this  section. 

"(b)  PROVlSIoilS  APPUCABLE  TO  TRANSFERS 
FOR  ANTI-NARCanCS  PURPOSES.— 

"(1)  Use  of  abticles.— Excess  defense  arti- 
cles may  be  fixmlshed  to  a  country  under 
subsection  (a)(i  only  If  the  recipient  coun- 
try ensures  that  those  excess  defense  articles 
will  be  used  pri|narily  In  support  of  anti-nar- 
cotics activities. 

"(2)  LDirPATiON.— The  aggregate  value  of 
excess  defense  articles  transferred  to  any 
country  under  fubeectlon  (aK2)  In  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  $10.(X)0.000. 

"(C)  OENSRALir  APPUCABLE  PROVISIONS.- 

"(1)  Terms  of  transfers.- Excess  defense 
transferred  under  this  sec- 
^t  to  the  recipient  country. 

TONS       ON       TRANSFERS.— The 

President  may  transfer  excess  defense  arti- 
cles under  this  (ectlon  only  If— 

"(A)  they  ar^  drawn  trom  existing  stocks 
of  the  DepartniBnt  of  Defense  (or  the  Coast 
Ouard): 

"(B)  funds  avfdlable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (or  the  Coast  Guard)  for  the  procure- 
ment of  defena^  equipment  are  not  expended 
in  connection  w  Ith  the  transfer: 

"(C)  the  tram  fer  of  the  excess  defense  arti- 
cles will  not  hi  ve  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
mlllUry  readln  ms  of  the  United  States:  and 


articles  may 
Uon  without  cc 
"(2)     LimitaI 


"(D)  transferring  the  articles  under  the  au- 
thority of  those  sections  is  preferable  to  sell- 
ing them,  after  taking  into  account  the  po- 
tential proceeds  trora,  and  likelihood  of, 
such  sales,  and  the  comparative  foreign  pol- 
icy benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  either  a  transfer  or 
sale. 

"(3)  NOTIFICATION  TO  CONGRESS.- 

"(A)  ADVANCE  NOTICE.— The  President  may 
not  transfer  excess  defense  articles  under 
this  section  until  15  days  after  the  President 
has  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
to  the  committees  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B).  This  notification  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  trans- 
fer: 

"(11)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
transfer  on  the  military  readiness  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(Hi)  the  value  of  the  excess  defense  arti- 
cles to  be  tranferred. 

"(B)  CtoMMirrEES  TO  BE  NOTIFIED.— Notice 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  subpcu*agraph 
(A)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  Waiver  of  requiremknt  for  reim- 
bursement OF  DOD  EXPENSES.— Section 
5201(d)  does  not  apply  with  re8i>ect  to  trans- 
fers of  excess  defense  articles  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(5)  Transportation  and  related  costs.- 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (or  the  Coast  Guard)  shall  not  be  ex- 
peaded  for  crating,  packing,  handling  and 
transportation  of  excess  defense  articles 
transferred  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  5201(d)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law — 

"(1)  the  President  may  direct  the  crating, 
packing,  handling  and  transport  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  without  charge  to  a  country 
If— 

"(I)  that  country  has  an  agreement  provid- 
ing the  United  States  with  base  rights  In 
that  country; 

"(II)  that  country  is  eligible  for  assistance 
from  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation; and 

"(HI)  the  excess  defense  articles  are  being 
provided  to  that  country  under  the  authority 
of  this  section;  and 

"(11)  the  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
port nonlethal  excess  defense  articles  and 
small  arms  under  subsection  (a)(3)  without 
charge  on  a  space  available  basis. 

"SEC.  tltT.  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FURNISHING  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

"Decisions  to  furnish  assistance  under  this 
chapter  should  take  into  account  whether 
such  assistance  will— 

"(1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race: 

"(2)  Increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict:  or 

"(3)  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arms  control  arrangements. 


-SEC. 


-SEC.  aOS.  CIVIC  ACTION  IN  AFRICA. 

"Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  may  be  used  for  civic  action  in  AfM- 
ca.  notwithstanding  section  4208  of  this  Act 
and  any  similar  provisions  of  law  that  pro- 
hibit providing  assistance  to  countries  In  de- 
fault on  obligations  owed  to  the  United 
States. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA. 

noNa 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
$4,640,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1992. 
"Chapter  3— Stockpilino  of  Defense 
articles  for  foreian  countries 
•sec.  swl.  restrictions  on  stockpiung. 

"(A)  Removal  Prom  Stockphjno.— Defense 
articles  in  the  Inventory  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  are  set  aside,  reserved,  or 
In  any  way  earmarked  or  intended  for  future 
use  by  any  foreign  country  may  not  be  made 
available  to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try unless— 

"(1)  such  transfer  is  authorized  under  this 
Act  or  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act:  and 

"(2)  the  value  of  such  transfer  Is  charged 
against  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  or 
against  any  limitations  specified  In  such  leg- 
islation, as  appropriate,  for  the  fiscal  period 
in  which  the  defense  articles  are  transferred. 

"(b)  Value.— 

"(1)  DEFiNmoN. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  'value'  means  acquisition  cost 
plus  crating,  packing,  handling,  and  trans- 
portation costs  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

"(2)  LmiTATiON. — A  defense  article  trans- 
ferred from  any  stockpile  which  is  made 
available  to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try may  not  be  considered  an  excess  defense 
article  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
value  of  that  defense  article. 

■SEC.  SSn.  LOCATKm  OF  STOCKPILEa 

"Except  for  stockpiles  located  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Thailand,  a  country  which  is 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, a  country  which  is  a  major  non- 
NATO  ally,  or  such  other  countries  as  the 
President  may  designate,  no  stockpile  may 
be  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  United 
States  military  base  or  a  military  base  used 
primarily  by  the  United  States. 
■8ms.  »0I.  Additkiiia  to  War  RaMrre  Stocks. 

"(a)  Limit ATiON.— The  value  of  defense  ar- 
ticles to  be  added  to  those  set  aside,  ear- 
marked, reserved,  or  Intended  for  use  as  war 
reserve  stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign 
countries  (other  than  for  purposes  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  in 
stockpiles  located  in  foreign  countries  may 
not  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  an  amount 
specified  in  legislation  authorizing  military 
assistance  programs  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Additions.- The 
value  of  such  additions  to  stockpiles  in  for- 
eign countries  shall  not  exceed  $129,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"Chapter  4— Overseas  Management  of 
Assistance  and  Sales  Programs 
■sec.  msi.  authorized  funcnon& 

"(a)  In  General. — In  order  to  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  management  of  Inter- 
national security  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
grams conducted  under  chapter  2  and  chap- 
ter 5  and  under  the  Defense  Trade  and  Ebcpcrt 
Control  Act,  the  President  may  assign  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following 
functions: 

"(1)  Equipment  and  services  case  manage- 
ment. 

"(2)  Training  management. 

"(3)  FYogram  monitoring. 

"(4)  E^valuatlon  and  planning  of  the  host 
government's  military  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements. 

"(5)  Administrative  support. 

"(6)  Promoting  rationalization,  standard- 
ization, interoperability,  and  other  defense 
cooperation  measures. 
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"(7)  LUlson  functions  exclusWe  of  advisory 
and  trftinlng:  aaalstance. 

"(b)  ADVI80RT  AND  TRAIKINO  ASSISTANCE.— 

Advisory  and  training  assistance  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  kept  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum.  Advising  and  training  assist- 
ance in  countries  to  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  assigned  under  this  chap- 
ter should  be  provided  primarily  by  other 
personnel  who  are  not  assigned  under  this 
chapter  and  who  are  detailed  for  limited  pe- 
riods to  perform  specific  tasks. 
^BK.  MM.  C08T8. 

"The  entire  costs  (excluding  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  other  than  the 
Coast  Guard)  of  overseas  management  of 
international  security  assistance  and  sales 
programs  under  this  chapter  shall  be  charged 
to  or  reimbursed  trom  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  chapter  2,  other  than  any  such 
costs  which  are  either— 

"(1)  paid  directly  for  such  defense  services 
under  section  21(a)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act,  or 

"(2)  reimbursed  from  charges  for  services 
collected  trom  foreign  governments  pursuant 
to  section  21(e)  and  section  43<b)  of  that  Act. 
•nc.  MM.  aoLK  or  chiep  or  mission. 

"Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to 
a  foreign  country  under  this  chapter  shall 
serve  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  that  country. 

"CHAPTER  5— INTERNATIONAL 

MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
■8BC.  am.  AUTHOBITY  TO  rURNISB  A88»rANCE. 

"(a)  Okneral  Authowty.— The  President 
is  authorised  to  furnish  military  education 
and  training  to  military  and  related  civilian 
personnel  of  foreign  countries.  Such  civilian 
Itersonnel  may  include  foreign  governmental 
personnel  of  ministries  other  than  ministries 
of  defense  if  the  military  education  and 
training  would— 

"(1)  contribute  to  responsible  defense  re- 
source management; 

"(2)  foster  greater  respect  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  principle  of  civilian  control 
of  the  military; 

"(3)  Improve  military  Justice  systems  and 
procednrea  in  accordance  with  internation- 
ally recognised  human  rights;  or 

"(4)  contribute  to  cooperation  between 
military  and  law  enforcement  personnel  in 
respect  of  counter-narcotics  law  enforcement 
atforta. 

"(b)  FuBNiSHiNa  or  assistance.— Training 
and  education  under  this  chapter  may  be 
provided  through— 

"(1)  attendance  at  military  educational 
and  training  facilities  in  the  United  SUtes 
(other  than  Service  academies)  and  abroad; 

"(2)  attendance  in  special  courses  of  in- 
struction at  schools  and  Institutions  of 
learning  or  research  in  the  United  States  and 
ataroad:and 

military  taciUties  and  related  activities  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

"(a)  0«ANT  AaauTANCi.- Military  edu- 
cation and  training  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  fOmlfllMd  on  a  grant  basis. 

"(b)  AssnTANCE  ON  CBXDrT  TERMS.— When- 
ever feasible  military  education  and  training 
shall  be  provided  on  credit  terms  under  chap- 

twa. 

"In  carryliig  out  this  ohaptor.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  aathorlaed  to  provide  for  attendance 
of  toralgn  military  pereonnel  at  professional 
military  education  institutions  in  the  United 


States  (other  than  service  academlee)  with- 
out charge,  and  without  charge  to  fUnds 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (notwith- 
standing section  saOKd)),  if  such  attendance 
is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  students  on  a  one-for-one, 
reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year  between 
those  United  States  professional  military 
education  institutions  and  comparable  insti- 
tutions of  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

■SEC.  1804.  EXnfPTION& 

"Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  may  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing— 

"(a)  section  4203  of  this  Act  and  any  simi- 
lar provisions  of  law  that  prohibit  providing 
assistance  to  countries  in  default  on  obliga- 
tions owed  to  the  United  States;  and 

"(b)  section  iTOi  of  this  Act,  to  train  (1) 
senior  civilian  law  enforcement  leadership 
personnel,  and  (2)  law  enforcement  personnel 
of  any  country  that  has  a  f^-eely  elected 
democratic  government  and  does  not  engage 
in  a  consistent  iiattem  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognised  human  rights. 
■SEC.  sasa.  authorization  or  APntontiA- 

TIONS. 

"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
S52.500,000  for  the  nscal  year  1902. 

"CHAPTER  6— PEACEKEEPINO 
OPERATIONS 
■SEC.  aaoi.  GENERAL  AinHOiilTT. 

"(a)  IN  General.- The  President  is  author- 
ized to  fUmlsh  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  for 
peacekeeping  operations  and  other  programs 
carried  out  in  furtherance  of  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Reimbursement  of  DOD.— Assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  include  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 
Such  reimbursements  may  not  exceed 
S6,000,0(X)  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  a  greater 
amount  is  specified  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

"(c)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.- The 
authority  provided  by  this  chapter  to  furnish 
assistance  for  peacekeeping  operations  and 
activities  is  in  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ity which  may  be  available  for  that  purpose, 
and  assistance  provided  under  this  chapter 
may  be  made  available  notwithstanding  any 
provisions  of  law  that  restrict  assistance  to 
foreign  countries. 

•SEC.  asat.  SPBCIAL  TRANSrm  AND  DRAWDOWN 
AVTBORrnB& 

"(a)  Untoreseen  Bmbbobncibs.— If  the 
President  determines  that,  as  the  result  of 
an  unforeseen  emergency,  the  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  chapter  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
assistance  is  Important  to  the  national  In- 
tereete  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may— 

"(1)  exercise  the  authority  of  section  4101 
of  this  Act  to  transfer  funds  available  to 
carry  out  chapter  3  of  part  I  (relating  to  eco- 
nomic support  assistance)  for  use  under  this 
chapter  without  regard  to  the  aO-percent  in- 
crease limitation  contained  in  such  section, 
exoept  that  the  total  amount  so  transferred 
In  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $15,000,000; 
and 

"(2)  in  the  event  the  President  also  deter- 
mines that  such  unforeseen  emergency  re- 
quires the  Immediate  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  and  so  noUflss  In  writing 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Ciommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 


the  Senate,  direct  the  drawdown  of  commod- 
ities and  services,  of  an  aggregate  value  not 
to  exceed  135,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  f^m 
the  Inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Ctovemment. 

"(b)  RXDtBURSEMENT.- There  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  to  t^e  President  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  conunodltles  and  services  provided  under 
this  section. 
■SEC.  IMS.  ADWNISTBATIVB  AmBOBITII& 

"Except  where  expressly  provided  to  the 
contrary,  any  reference  in  any  law  to  title  I 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  ref- 
erence to  this  chapter  and  any  reference  In 
any  law  to  title  n  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exclude  reference  to  this  chapter. 
"BBC.  MM.  Ain«MiIZATION  OT  APFBO- 
PRIATIONB. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
S28,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1902. 

"Chapter  7— International  Terrorism 

■SBC.  mi.  CKNERAI. 

"(a)  Transnational  Threat  of  Terror- 
ism.—Terrorism  continues  to  pose  a  danger 
to  a  stable  world  order,  and  to  endanger  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  to  live  and  travel  In  peace  and 
safety. 

"(b)  O3NSIDERATI0NS.— In  providing  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  the  President  should 
take  into  account  the  cooperation  provided 
by  other  countries  in  connection  with  mat- 
ter* related  to  international  terrorism,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  whether  a  country 
grants  sanctuary  (Tom  prosecution  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups  that  have  engaged  in  inter- 
national terrorism. 

"(c)  Purposes  of  antiterrorism  assist- 
ANCE.— In  helping  meet  the  transnational 
threat  poaed  by  terrorism,  activities  con- 
ducted under  this  chapter  would  be  de- 
signed— 

"(1)  to  enahance  the  antiterrorism  skills  of 
friendly  countries  by  provision  training  and 
equipment  to  deter  and  counter  terrorism; 

"(2)  to  strengthen  the  bilateral  ties  of  the 
United  States  with  friendly  governments  by 
offering  concrete  assistance  in  this  area  of 
great  mutual  concern;  and 

"(3)  to  Increase  respect  for  human  rights 
by  sharing  with  foreign  civil  authorities 
modem,  humane,  and  effective  antiterrorism 
techniques. 

«nC.    ATM    AirmORITT    TO    PROVIDE    Aim- 
TKRaORISM  AaSUTANCB. 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  their  law  enforcement  person- 
nel to  deter  terrorists  and  terrorist  groups 
trom  engaging  in  international  terrorists 
acts  such  as  bombing,  kidnapping,  assist- 
ance, hostage  taking,  and  hijacking.  Such 
assistance  may  include  advice,  training  serv- 
ices and  the  provisions  of  equipment  and 
other  commodities  related  to  bomb  detection 
and  disposal,  management  of  hostage  situa- 
tions, physical  security,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  detection,  deterrence,  and 
prevention  of  acts  of  terrorism,  uhe  resolu- 
tion of  terrorist  incidents  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  involved  in  such  acts. 

■SBC  MM.  AITrHOBITBS  AND  LDOTATIONB. 

"(a)  Grant  assistance.— Services  and 
c«nmoditles  may  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  to  eligible  foreign  coun- 
tries, subject  to  reimbursement  of  the  value 
thereof  (within  the  meaning  of  eectlon 
Sfl01(dX9))  pursuant  to  section  5201  of  thU 
Act  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 
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"(b)  REIlfBURSS]^  ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1)  AUTHORIZATION.— Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent considers  It  tto  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  thf  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
any  i^ency  of  the!Unlted  States  Government 
is  authorised  to  JTumlsh  services  and  com- 
modities, without^  chargre  to  funds  available 
to  carry  out  his  ^hapter,  to  an  eligible  for- 
eign country,  subject  to  payment  in  advance 
of  the  value  therfof  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  S601(d)(9))  ^n  United  States  dollars  by 
the  foreign  couni 

"(2)  PROiUBmoi 

TART  FINANCDJO 

tary  financing 
under  paragraph  (1 
"(3)    CREDrriNO 
tlons  under  this 
the  currently  api 


ON   USE  OF   roREION   MIU- 

iR  PATMENT.— Foreign  mill- 
not  be  used  for  pajrments 
). 

OF     COLLECTIONS.— Collec- 

pter  shall  be  credited  to 
icable  appropriations,  ac- 
count, or  fund  ofjthe  agency  providing  such 


services  and  co: 
able  for  the  pi 


"(c)  HuiiAN  Rioi 
ment       and       1 
antiterrorism  assi 
chapter,  includl 
elgn  countries  t 
ance  under  this 
of  the  nature  of 
each  such  coun 


odlties  and  shall  be  avall- 
ises  for  which  such  appro- 
priation, account.l  or  fund  is  authorized  to  be 
used. 

—Plans  for  the  develop- 
plementation  of  the 
itance  proeram  under  this 
determinations  of  the  for- 
t  will  be  furnished  assist- 
pter  and  determinations 
ilstance  to  be  furnished  to 
should  take  Into  account 
the  effect  such  pl«n8  are  likely  to  have  on  re- 
spect for  Internationally  recognized  human 
righto.  J 

"(d)  LDCTATIONr— 

"(1)  TRAININO  B([  state  DEPARTMENT  PER- 
SONNEL.— (A)  EUc^t  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  emplotees  of  the  Dei)artment  of 
State  shall  not  eqgrage  in  the  training  of  law 
enforcement  persdnel. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  to 
training  (including  short  term  refresher 
training)  or  services  provided  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  by  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Diplomatic  Sedurlty  with  regard  to  crisis 
management,  facility  security,  or  VIP  pro- 
tection, j 

"(2)  MuNmoNS  ITEMS. — (A)  Articles  on  the 
United  States  Milnltions  List  may  be  made 
available  under  tms  chapter  only  if— 

"(1)  they  are  directly  related  to 
antiterrorism  trajlning  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(11)  the  recipient  country  Is  not  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  receiving  foreign  military 
financing  or  International  military  edu- 
cation and  trainii 

"(B)  No  shock  batons  or  similar  devices 
may  be  provided  iinder  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Equipment  transfers.— (A)  Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  value  (In 
terma  of  original  acquisition  cost)  of  all 
eqalpment  and  commodltlee  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  in  Any  fiscal  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  f hapter  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  President  may  provide  equipment 
and  commodities  not  withstanding  subpara- 
graph (A)  If  the  President  determlnee  that 
doing  so  is  Important  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  cbsDter. 

"(4)  Assistancb'rklatimo  to  inteluoence 
Acnvmss.- Asslfltance  under  this  chapter 
shall  not  Include  Activities  authorised  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401 
and  following),  the  Ontral  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  194^  (SO  U.S.C.  403a  and  follow- 
ing), and  Executive  Order  12333,  other  than 
limited  training  IB  the  organixation  of  intel- 
ligence for  antiterrorism  purposes  under  the 
provUlona  of  this  chapter. 

"(S)  PKBaoNNSl  compensation  or  bene- 
rm. — Funds  ma^e  available   to  carry  out 


this  chapter  may  not  be  used  for  personnel 
compensation  or  benefits. 

"(e)  Information  Exchange  Activities.- 
This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  information 
exchange  activities  conducted  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  other 
authority  for  such  purposes. 

•SEC.     1704.     CONGRESSIONAL     PRESENTATION 

DOCUMENTS. 

"The  annual  congressional  presentation 
documente  shall  Include — 

"(a)  a  list  of  the  countries  which  received 
assistance  under  this  chapter  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  a  list  of  the  countries  which 
are  programmed  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  chapter  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
a  list  of  the  countries  which  are  proposed  as 
recipients  of  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  the  next  fiscal  year; 

"(b)  with  respect  to  each  country  listed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  for  each  such 
fiscal  year,  a  description  of  the  assistance 
under  this  chapter  furnished,  programmed, 
or  proposed,  including- 

"(1)  the  place  where  training  or  other  serv- 
ices under  this  chapter  were  or  will  be  fur- 
nished, the  duration  of  such  training  or 
other  services,  and  the  number  of  personnel 
from  that  country  which  were  or  will  receive 
training  under  this  chapter; 

"(2)  the  types  of  equipment  or  other  com- 
modities which  were  or  will  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  assistance  was  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis,  on  an  advance  payment 
basis,  or  on  some  other  basis;  and 

"(c)  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
provision  of  such  assistance  has  furthered 
the  objective  of  enhancing  the  ability  of  for- 
eign law  enforcement  authorities  to  deter 
acts  of  terrorism. 
-SEC.  mw.  administrative  authorities. 

"Except  where  expressly  provided  to  the 
contrary,  any  reference  in  any  law  to  title  I 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  ref- 
erence to  this  chapter  and  any  reference  in 
any  law  to  title  n  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exclude  reference  to  this  chapter. 

*8EC.    S7IM.    authorization    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
S15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 

SEC.  Mt.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out— 

(A)  "or  financing  for"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  "financing"  both  other  places  It  ap- 
pears. 

(2)  Section  3(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(IKA) 
No"  and  all  that  follows  through  "(B)  No" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  No"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  as  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  out  "under  this 
Act,  or  any  iH^decessor  Act,"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  through  sale,  financing  or 
otherwise,  under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (or  under  any  prede- 
cessor military  sales  or  foreign  assistance 
legislation)": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "may" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "is  likely  to"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (A)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "such  paragraphs,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)";  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3XB),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (B)  of'. 

(3)  Section  3  Is  amended— 


(A)  In  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion  S05(a)(l)  or  S0S(aK4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2a03<a)(l)";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 505"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 2203(a)(1)". 

(4)  Section  5(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  no  credito  (Including  participations  in 
credits)  or  guaranties  extended  to  or  for" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to". 

(5)  Section  6  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  no  credits  or  guaran- 
tees may  be  extended.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  no  foreign  military 
financing  may  be  furnished  under  the  For- 
elgm  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  after  "this  Act". 

(6)  Section  21  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  provide  defense  services 
under  this  Act  may  not  perform  duties  of  a 
combatant  nature,  including  any  duty  relat- 
ed to  training  and  advising  that  may  engage 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel  In 
combat  activities,  outside  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  those 
defense  services. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply,  if 
the  President  determines,  and  reporto  to  the 
Congress,  that  Ito  application  would  not  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.";  and 

(B)  lln  subsection  (eKl)(B)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "either  from"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "nonrepayable  basis 
under";  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ft-om  ei- 
ther (1)  funds  made  available  on  a  grant  basis 
under  chapter  2  of  title  n  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  or  (11)  funds  which,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  title  n  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Act  of  1991,  were  trans- 
ferred under  the  former  authority  of  section 
508(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  where  made  available  on  a  nonrepayable 
basis  under  the  former  authority  of. 

(7)  Section  23  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  24  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  caption  to 
read  "Provisions  Relating  to  Former  Credit 
and  Guaranty  Authorities"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "The" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  under  the  beading  "For- 
eign Military  Sales  Debt  Reform"  in  title  ni 
of  the  Foreign  Oi)erations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1968  (as  contained  In  section  101(e)  of  Public 
Law  100-202),  the"; 

(C)  In  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "before 
the  effective  date  of  title  n  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Act  of  1991"  after  "sec- 
tion 23";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  single  reserve  established  under 
this  section  for  the  payment  of  claims  under 
guaranties  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  may  be  referred  to  as  the  'Foreign 
Military  Loan  Liquidating  Account'. 

"(d)  Any  guaranties  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States.". 

(9)  Section  25(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5)(A)  by  striking  out 
"military  education"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "guarantees,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  assistance  under  chapter  2  or 
chapter  5  of  title  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (5)(B)  by  striking  out 
"credits  or  guaranties  under  this  Act"  and 
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Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "financing  under 
chapter  2  of  title  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961";  and 
(C)  In  paragraph  (11)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 23  or  24  of  this  Act";  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  following:  ", 
and  the  status  of  each  extension  of  credit  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  under  chapter  2  of  title  n  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  remains  outstanding 
any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liability". 

(10)  Section  25(d).  as  added  by  112(b)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Corporation  Act  of  1985,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  this  Act  or  under  section 
503(a)(3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 2  of  Utle  n". 

(11)  Section  31  is  repealed. 

(12)  Section  36(a)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "8  of 
part  n"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  7  of 
title  n";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 505(a)(1)(B)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  2203(a)(12)(A)". 

(13)  Section  37  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  section  caption  by  striking  out 
"Relating  to  Foreign  Military  Sales  Cred- 
its"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 23"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
former  authority  of  section  23  or  under  the 
authority  of  chapter  2  of  title  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "the 
former  authority  of'  after  "extended  pursu- 
ant to". 

(14)  Section  42  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  ",  but 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";"; 

(B)  by  repealing  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  through  (f)  as 
subsections  (b)  through  (d),  respectively;  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "and  guaranties  under  sec- 
tions 21,  22,  23,  24,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  sections  21,  22,". 

8EC.  an.  TRANSITION  RULE& 

(a)  DisposmoN  of  (Certain  Previously 
Provided  Miutary  Equipment.— The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  requirements  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  sections  S05(a)  (4)  and  (f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  In  effect  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  title,  with  re- 
spect to  defense  articles  or  related  training 
or  other  sdefense  services  furnished  before 
that  date. 

(b)  Commitment  of  Prior  Year  Milftary 
Assistance.— If  the  President  at  any  time 
notifies  Ckjngress  that  no  further  sales  will 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act  after  the  date  of  such  no- 
tification to  a  specified  country  under  cir- 
cumstances then  prevailing,  any  uncommit- 
ted funds  allocated  for  such  country  that, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  II  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Act  of  1991,  were 
transferred  under  the  former  authority  of 
section  S03(aX3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of  financing  such 
■ales  may  be  committed  to  finance  such 
sales  to  other  eligible  countries  subject  to 
advance  notification  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


CHAPTER  2-FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  221.  ARMS  TRANSFER  POUCY. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT    OF    NEW    POLICY.- The 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  flrst  section  and  section  1 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  section  1  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  STATEMENT  OF 
UNITED  STATES  ARMS  TRANSFER 
POUCV. 

"(a)  SHORT  TrTLE.- This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act'. 

"(b)  Policy  Objectives.- The  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  implementing  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Act  relating  to  sales  and  other 
transfers  of  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices, and  design  and  construction  services 
should  be  based  upon  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

"(1)  Ensuring  that  such  transfers  are  fully 
consistent  with  the  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity policies  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Ensuring  that  such  transfers  directly 
enhance  or  achieve  specific  national  defense 
requirements  of  the  recipient  country  or  ob- 
jectives of  mutual  concern  and  contribute  to 
the  common  defense. 

"(3)  Promoting  defense  cooperation 
through  the  transfer  of  United  States  major 
defense  equipment  and  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services,  including  through  li- 
censed production  and  coproduction. 

"(4)  Promoting  rationalization,  standard- 
ization, and  interoperability  of  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  Contributing  to  the  deterrence  of  ag- 
gression and  promoting  regional  security  by 
enabling  recipient  countries  to  negotiate 
peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts  with  con- 
fidence. 

"(6)  Enabling  recipient  countries  to  par- 
ticipate In  regional  or  collective  arrange- 
ments or  other  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"(7)  Enabling  recipient  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  collective  measures  requested  by 
the  United  Nations. 

"(8)  Complementing  United  States  efforts 
to  restrain  and  control  the  international 
transfer  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices and  to  encourage  international  conven- 
tional arms  control  managements. 

"(9)  Sustaining  and  enhancing  the  viability 
of  the  defense  Industrial  base  of  the  United 
States,  by  such  means  as  lengthening  pro- 
duction runs,  reducing  unit  costs  and  provid- 
ing continued  employment  for  defense  indus- 
try workers. 

"(c)  Multilateral  Controls  on  Trans- 
fers of  Defense  articles  and  Defense 
Services.— The  I*resident  should  continue  to 
seek,  through  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  that  supply  or  re- 
ceive defense  articles  and  defense  services, 
the  establishment  of  effective  multilateral 
controls  on  the  transfer  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  Relating  to 
Purposes  for  Which  Defense  Articles  May 
Be  Used.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  existing  purpose  section.— 
Section  4  of  that  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Inelioibiljty.— Section  3(c)  of  that  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  as  amended  by  section 
202  of  this  Act,  by  striking  out  "authorized 
under  section  4"  both  times  that  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "specified  in 
paragraph  (5)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(6)  The  purposes  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  the  following: 

"(A)  Internal  security. 

"(B)  Legitimate  self-defense. 

"(C)  Participation  In  regional  or  collective 
arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  partici- 
pation in  collective  measures  requested  by 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining or  restoring  international  peace  and 
security. 

"(D)  Construction  of  public  works,  or  other 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  recipient 
country. 

"(E)  Such  other  purjmses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  particular  provisions  of  law.". 

(c)  Conforming  References  to  act.— Any 
reference  to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  De- 
fense Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act. 

SEC.  2X1.  DESIGNATION  OF  MAJOR  NON-NATO  AL- 
LIES. 

(a)  Designation.- 

(1)  Notice  to  congress.— Chapter  4  of  the 
Defense  Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

SEC.  48.  DESIGNATION  OF  MAJOR  NON-NATO  AU- 
LIE& 

"(a)  Notice  to  congress.— The  President 
may — 

"(1)  designate  a  country  as  a  major  non- 
NATO  ally  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or 

"(2)  terminate  such  a  designation,  by  noti- 
fying the  Congress  in  writing. 

"(b)  iNrriAL  Designations.— Australia. 
Egypt.  Israel.  Japan,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  so  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and  the  President  is  not 
required  to  notify  the  (ingress  of  such  des- 
ignation of  those  countries." 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  limit 
the  applicability  of  a  designation  or  termi- 
nation under  subsection  (a)  to  particular 
provislons  of  law  if  he  provides  an  expla- 
nation for  doing  so  in  connection  with  the 
notification  to  Congress  of  such  designation 
or  termination.". 

(2)  Definition.— Section  47  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(9)  'major  non-NATO  ally'  means  a  coun- 
try which  is  designated  in  accordance  with 
section  48  as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

(3)  Existing  DEFiNrnoNs.— (A)  The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  21(g)  of  that  Act  is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  65(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or  major  non-NATO", 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  a"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "2767a)". 

(b)  Cooperative  Training  agrfements.— 
Section  21(g)  of  that  Act  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  out  "similar  agree- 
ments" and  all  that  follows  through  "allies" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "similtw  agree- 
ments with  countries". 

SEC.  Sn.  STANDARDIZING  CONGRESSICmAL  RE- 
VIEW PROCEDURES  FOR  ARMS 
TRANSFERS. 

(a)  Standardized  Procedures.— The  De- 
fense Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  chap- 
ter 4  the  following: 
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n  36(b).  iBsuinK  a  letter  of 
or  International  organlza- 


■atC.  m.  STANDARtHZKO  CONGRC88IONAL  NOTI- 
nCATl  im  PROCEDURES. 

"(a)  NoTiFiCATON  Requtrkmemt.— In  any 
case  in  which  tlie  President  Is  required  to 
submit  a  certlflc^tion  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  beforej— 

"(1)  under  section  3<d).  grlvlng  his  consent 
to  a  transfer  to  |a  country  or  international 
organisation; 

"(2)  under  sect: 
offer  to  a  countr 
tlon; 

"(3)  under  section  X(c).  issuing  a  license 
for  the  exinrt  to  a  country  or  international 
organliatlon;        I 

"(4)  under  section  36(d).  Issuing  an  ap- 
proval of  a  comnierclal  technical  assistance 
or  manufacturing  licensing  agreement  for  or 
in  a  country  or  International  organization; 
and  j 

"(5)  under  section  &,  entering  into  or  re- 
newing an  agreement  involving  the  lease 
under  chapter  6.  ^r  the  loan  under  chapter  2 
of  title  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  a 
country  or  organization,  but  only  if  the  de- 
fense articles  to  be  leased  or  loaned  are  ei- 
ther— J 

"(A)  major  defense  equipment  valued  (in 
terms  of  its  replacement  cost  less  any  depre- 
ciation in  value)  it  J2S.OOO.(X)0  or  more,  or 

"(B)  otherwise  valued  (in  terms  of  its  re- 
placement cost  less  any  depreciation  in 
value)  at  S75.0(X).0i0  or  more; 
the  President's  consent  to  a  transfer  shall 
not  become  effeciive,  the  letter  of  offer,  li- 
cense or  approvall  shall  not  be  issued,  or  the 
agreement  to  leaae  or  loan  shall  not  become 
effective,  as  the  wse  may  be,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

"(b)  Review  PauoD.— In  any  case  covered 
by  subsection  (a),j  the  President's  consent  to 
a  transfer  may  ndt  become  effective,  the  let- 
ter of  offer,  licence  or  approval  may  not  be 
issued,  or  the  agreement  to  lease  or  loan 
may  not  become  iffective  if— 

"(1)  in  case*  in  ^hlch  the  recipient  country 
or  international  {organization  is  the  North 
itlon,  any  member 
Organization,  or  any  major 
Jithln  15  days  after  the  cer- 
|tted:  and 

es,  within  30  days  after  the 
litted; 

a  joint  resolution  is  enacted  prohibiting  it 
tram  becoming  effective. 

"(c)  Any  joint  ^solution  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  thei  provisions  of  section  eoi(b) 
of  the  Intematioqal  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  For  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  consideration  and 
enactment  of  joitat  resolutions  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  thl4  section,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 
reaolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  tn  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(d)  The  Pre8ld(  int  Riay  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  subaectlcn  (b)  if  the  certification 
state*  that  an  emergency  exists  that  re- 
qolTM  the  transf^.  sale,  export,  agreement, 
loan  or  lease  in  t^e  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  Unlte^  States.  In  such  cases,  the 
forth  in  the  certification 
a  detailed  jostlflbatlon  for  the  waiver,  in- 
clodlng  a  descrlp;lon  of  the  emergency  cir- 
CBxnstances  that  i  lecesaltate  it  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  national  security  Interests  in- 
volved." 

(b)  COMTOBIOMO  lAlONOlUNTS.- That  Act  IS 

further  amended- 


Atlantlc  Treaty 
country  of  such 
non-NATO  ally, 
tlflcation  is  subn 

"(2)  in  other  i 
certification  is  i 


(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
3(d).  tmd  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively; 

(2)  in  the  section  3(d)(2).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "at  least  30  calendar 
days"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "report"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "certification"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence; 

(3)  in  section  36(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively; 

(4)  in  section  36(c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(5)  in  section  36(d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  or  in  a  country  not 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(cXD"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c)";  and 

(6)  In  chapter  6— 

(A)  in  section  62— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Not  less  than  30 
days  before"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Before"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  subeection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  63. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
certincations  submitted  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  specified  in  section  601. 

8BC.  aS4.  UPDATE  OP  CERTIFICATION  THRESH- 
OLDS. 

The  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act 
is  further  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "14,000.000"  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  3  and  36,  and  replacing 
it  with   '$25,000,000"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "50.000,000"  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  3  and  36,  and  replacing 
it  with  "175,000,000";  and 

(c)  by  striking  out  "200,000,000"  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  36,  and  replacing  it  with 
"ttOO.OOO.OOO". 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  resi>ect  to  certifications  submit- 
ted on  or  after  the  effective  date  specified  in 
section  601 

SEC.  2U.  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  ON  UNITED  STATES 
OF  ARMS  SALES. 

(a)  CONOREB8IONAL  PRESENTATION  MATE- 
RIALS.—Section  25(a)  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Elxport  Control  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11)  and 
(12)  as  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (II)  after  pcu-agraph  (10): 

"(11)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  benefits 
or  disadvantages  to  the  United  States  of 
sales  and  licensed  commercial  exports  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year:". 

(b)  ARMS  Sale  Notifications.— Section 
36(bXl)  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (P)  the 
following: 

"(Q)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  benefits 
or  disadvantages  to  the  United  States  of  the 
proposed  sale.". 


SEC. 


ENFORCEMENT  AND  PROCESSING  OF 
ARMS  EXPORT  UCENSIN6  REQUIRE- 
MENTB. 

(a)  Defense  AR-ncLEs  and  Services.— Sec- 
tion 38(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)(A);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  an  article  or  service  shall  be  des- 
ignated or  determined  to  be  a  defense  article 
or  defense  service  for  purposes  of  this  section 
if- 

"(I)  it  is  specially  designed,  developed,  con- 
figured, adapted,  or  modified  for  a  military 
or  intelligence  application,  or 

"(U)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  President  determines  that  an  article  or 
service  has  substantial  military  or  intel- 
ligence applicability  such  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  control  the  export  of  the  article  or 
service  to  all  destinations  to  protect  signifi- 
cant national  security  or  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  Defense  articles  and  defense  services 
controlled  pursuant  to  this  section  that  have 
been  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  accordance  with  this 
section  to  have  gained  a  predominant  civil 
application  and  that  do  not  need  to  be  con- 
trolled to  all  destinations  to  protect  signifi- 
cant national  security  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  removed  from  the  United 
States  Munitions  List.". 

(b)  Violations  of  iNTERNA-noNAL  Traffic 
in  Arms  Regulations.- 

(1)  dlsqualifica-ncn  and  forfeiture.— 
Section  38  of  that  Act  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  No  contract  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  a  person  convicted  or  debarred 
for  a  violation  of  this  section  or  section  39, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  either 
section,  may  be  approved  for  financing  under 
chapter  2  of  title  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  during  the  twelve  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  conviction  or  debar- 
ment. 

"(2)(A)  Any  person  who  is  convicted  for  a 
violation  of  this  section  or  section  39,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  either  sec- 
tion, shall  (in  addition  to  any  other  penalty) 
forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in,  secu- 
rity of,  claim  against,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  kind  in  any  defense  ar- 
ticle or  other  tangible  item  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  violation; 

"(11)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in,  secu- 
rity of,  claim  against,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  kind  in  any  defense  ar- 
ticle or  other  tangible  item  that  was  used 
in— 

"(I)  the  export  or  import  or  attempt  to  ex- 
port or  import,  or 

"(U)  the  contribution,  gift,  commission,  or 
fee  that  was  paid  or  offered  or  agreed  to  be 
paid,  that  was  the  subject  of  the  violation; 
and 

"(111)  any  of  that  person's  property  con- 
stituting, or  derived  f^om.  any  proceed  ob- 
tained directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
the  violation. 

"(B)  The  procedures  in  any  forfeiture 
under  this  paragraph,  and  the  duties  and  au- 
thorities of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  respect  to 
any  forfeiture  action  under  this  paragraph  or 
with  respect  to  any  property  that  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  paragraph. 
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Bball  be  eroverned  by  section  1963  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 38  of  that  Act,  as  enacted  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1, 
1991  (whichever  is  later),  and  applies — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d),  with  respect  to  convictions  or 
debarments  occurring  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  subsection;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d),  with  respect  to  convictions  based 
on  conduct  occurring  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  subsection. 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— (A)  Section 
38(e)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(e)  and  (g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  (e)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subparagraph 
(A)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  convic- 
tions based  on  conduct  occurring  before  the 
date  specified  in  paragraph  (2)(B). 

(c)  Munitions  Control  Enforcement  Pro- 
CEDURE8.— Section  38(g)  of  that  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "may 
disapprove  the  application"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "should  disapprove  the  applica- 
tion if  doing  so  is  necessary  to  further  law 
enforcement  objectives  or  otherwise  will 
serve  the  national  interest". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  "or  that  foreign  policy  or 
national  security  considerations  justify  the 
Issuance  of  a  particular  license"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "or  inter- 
national organization"  after  "foreigrn  gov- 
ernment"; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (8) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "initial  screening"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "enforcement  con- 
cerns"; and 

(B)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "implementa- 
tion of  such  functions". 

(d)  Other  Proliferation  Controls.— Sec- 
tion 38  of  that  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (h)  the  following: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any -other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may,  by  regulation,  im- 
pose controls  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear-capable  missiles  and  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  related  weapons.  Such  controls 
may  cover  any  action  or  service,  including 
financial  services,  knowingly  performed  by  a 
United  States  person,  or  any  person  subject 
to  United  States  jurisdiction,  that  would  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition,  production  or  devel- 
opment of  such  missiles  or  weapons.  The 
controls  Imposed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  controls  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

SEC.  S17.  FAIR  PRICING. 

Section  21(e)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  defense  arti- 
cles sold  after  September  30,  1991,  charges  for 
defense  articles  that  are  not  major  defense 
equipment  that  are  sold  under  this  Act  or  li- 
censed or  approved  for  export  under  section 
38  of  this  Act  may  exclude  any  nonrecurring 
costs  of  research  on  or  development  or  pro- 
duction of  those  articles.". 

SEC  SM.  PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORmES. 

The  Defense  Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act 
Is  amended  as  follows: 
(a)  Section  2  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"President";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 


Secretary  of  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  President". 

(b)  Section  21  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "President". 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "President";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)(3),  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "President". 

(c)  Section  22(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "President". 

(d)  Section  27(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
President". 

(e)  Section  30A  is  simended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "a 
Secretary  of;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "the 
Secretary  or'. 

(f)  Section  36  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(8),  by  striking  out  "to 
the  Secretary  of  State"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(D),  by  striking  out 
",  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1).  by  striking  out 
".prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense". 

(g)  Section  38  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  made  in  coordination  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and"  and  "the  Director's  opinion  as 
to"; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  as 
added  by  section  1255(b)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)(3),  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)(4),  by  striking  out 
"after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (g)(8).  by  striking  out 
"the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury". 

(h)  Section  39  and  section  40  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
State"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "President". 

(1)  Section  42  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Direc- 
tor's opinion  as  to"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  as  redesignated  by 
secr'on  202(14)  of  this  Act,  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  have  primary"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  shall 
have";  and  by  striking  out  ",  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  as  redesignated  by 
section  202(14)  of  this  Act.  by  striking  out 
"Secretary"  and  "Secretary  of  State"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "President"  in  each 
case. 

(j)  Section  51  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 


lish" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  there  is 
established"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
President". 

(k)  Section  S2(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  the  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(1)  Section  65  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Defense"  and  "Secretary" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "President"  in  each  case. 

(m)  Section  71  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  other 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "President". 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  redes- 
ignating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  State"  and 
"Director  of  Central  Intelligence"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President"  in  each 
case. 

(n)  Section  73(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  State.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "President". 

SEC.  2».  AMENDMEVrS  TO  ELIMINATE  OBSO- 
LETE AND  INCONSISTENT  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

The  Defense  Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5(d)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  25  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d),  no"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  out  "J7.000.000"  and  "$25.000.000' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000"  and 
"$75,000,000".  respectively; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 225(a)  of  this  Act.  by  repealing  para- 
graphs (4),  (7)  and  (9);  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5), 
respectively;  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8) 
as  paragraph  (6);  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (10)  through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (10),  respectively;  and 

(D)  by  repealing  subsection  (d).  as  added  by 
section  113  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 

(3)  Sections  28.  33.  34.  35.  38(b)(3).  41.  44  and 
46  are  repealed. 

(4)  Section  36  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  out  "an  unclassified  report"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "containing"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  report,  which  shall 
be  unclassified  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, containing"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (3),  (5),  and  (6),  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (4)  as  paragraph  (3),  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (7)  through  (11)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  through  (8).  respectively;  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"(9)"  and  "(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(6)"  and  "(5)",  respectively. 

(5)  Section  45  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  caption  to 
read  "Statutory  Construction";  and 

(B)(i)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Sections  521" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "in  section  44, 
no";  and 

(ii)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  modifying 
in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergry  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  section  7307 
of  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  No". 
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S«ctlOD  21(bKl)4A)  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Exiwrt  Contx'}!  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ".  or  by  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation Body  (in  behalf  of  such  foreign 
government"  after  "North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation' 
na  ai.  tbchnica^  coRREcnoNa 

The  Defense  Tra^le  and  Export  Control  Act 
is  amended  as  folldws: 

(1)  Correction  ol  cross  references  to  inter- 
national traffic  in  urns  regulations. — 

(A)  Section  3(a)  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence  following^  paragraph  (4) — 

(1)  by  Btrildng  ojit  "slgnlflcant  defense  ar- 
ticles" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "signifi- 
cant military  equipment";  and 

(11)  by  striking;  "such  defense  articles" 
both  idaces  it  api^ears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
"such  significant  i^llitary  equipment". 

(B)  Section  26(d)  ;l8  amended  by  strldng  out 
"combat"  and  l^rtlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"military" 

(2)  Clerical  ErAor  in  1965  authorization 
Act. — Subaectlon  id)  of  section  25,  as  added 
by  section  112(b)  ^f  the  International  Secu- 

ent  Cooperation  Act  of 
y  strlUng  out  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  a^d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

'  EAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
TION;  TRADE  AND  DE- 
ENCY 


rlty 
1965, 


and  Develop^ 
is  amended 


TITLE  m— O 
MENT  CORPO 
VELOPMENTA 


nC  Ml.  RBVmiON 
TOR 

The    Foreign 

amended  by  addli 

m  after  new  title 

this  Act): 

"TITLE  m— O' 

MENT  CORPOl 

VELOPBffiNT 

"CHAPTER  1- 

INVES' 


or  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  SEC- 
)RAM& 

ilstance  Act  of  1961  is 
the  following  new  title 
(as  enacted  by  title  II  of 

.EAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
•TION;  TRADE  AND  DE- 
rENCY 

IVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
CORPORATION 
.  n«l.  niRPOS^  AND  POLICY. 

"(a)  Purpose.— tTie  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  shall  be  an  agency  of 
the  United  St&tea  under  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  pur- 
poM  of  the  Ck>rporitlon  is  to  mobilise  and  fa- 
cllltote  the  participation  of  United  SUtes 
private  capital  aqd  skills  in  the  economic 
and  social  develoiinent  of  emerging  democ- 
racies, economies  )n  transformation  and  less 
developed  fMendl)r  countries  and  areas, 
thereby  complemetting  the  development  as- 
sistance objectlvea  of  fhe  United  States. 

"0»  Devslopuemt  and  Per  CAPrrA  Income 
Criteria.— The  Corporation,  in  determining 
whether  to  provl()e  insurance,  reinsurance, 
guaranteea.  or  financing  for  a  project,  shall 
eapeclally—  ] 

"(1)  be  guided  by  the  economic  and  social 
development  Impwt  and  benefits  of  such  a 
project  and  the  wacrs  in  which  such  a  project 
complementa,  or  ts  compatible  with,  other 
development  amis|ance  programs  or  projects 
of  the  United  Statis  or  other  donors;  and 

"(2)  give  preferential  consideration  to  in- 
vectment  projects  |n  countries  that  have  per 
capita  incomes  of  $1,061  or  less  in  1969  United 
StatM  dollars.        i 

"(C)  OUIDELINSS  FOR  AfllVITIES  OP  OPIC— 

In  carrying  out  its  porpoae.  the  Corporation. 
QtUlsliig  broad  crlleria.  shall  undertake— 

"(1)  to  conduct  Insurance,  reinsurance. 
gnarmntae.  and  fioanclng  operations  on  a 
■elf-nutalnliig  ba4s.  taking  into  accoimt  in 
Its  guarantee  and  financing  operations  the 
•conomlc  and  financial  soundness  of 
projocta; 


"(2)  to  utilise  private  credit  and  Invest- 
ment institutions  and  the  Cori)oratlon'8' 
guarantee  authority  as  the  principal  means 
of  mobilising  capital  investment  funds; 

"(3)  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
revolve  its  funds  through  selling  its  direct 
investments  to  private  investors  whenever  it 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory 
terms; 

"(4)  to  conduct  its  Insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  manage- 
ment, including  efforts  to  share  its  insurance 
risks  and  reinsurance  risks; 

"(5)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  oper- 
ations the  extent  to  which  the  governments 
of  less  developed  countries  are  receptive  to 
private  enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  maintain 
conditions  which  enable  private  enterprise  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment process: 

"(6)  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com- 
petition and  discourage  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; 

"(7)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. In  a  manner  consistent  with  its  goals, 
the  balance-of-payments  and  employment 
objectives  of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  to  conduct  Its  activities  in  consonance 
with  the  activities  of  the  agency  designated 
under  section  5102  and  the  international 
trade,  investment,  and  financial  policies  of 
the  United  States  (3ovemment.  and  to  seek 
to  support  those  developmental  projects  hav- 
ing positive  trade  benefits  for  the  United 
States;  and 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  its  field  of 
comi>etence.  Interested  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  organizations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  national  and  international, 
with  respect  to  projects  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  private  enterprise 
in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 
"SEC.  SIM.  STOCK  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  hold 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation. 

■SEC.  SIM.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

"(a)  Structure  of  the  Corporation.— The 
Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors, 
a  President,  an  Executive  Vice  President, 
and  such  other  officers  and  staff  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  determine. 

"(b)  Board  of  Directors.- 

"(1)  In  general.— All  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  vest  in  and  be  exercised  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
(hereafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  which  shall  consist  of  15  Directors 
(including  the  Chair,  Vice  Chair,  and  the 
President  of  the  Corporation),  with  8  Direc- 
tors constituting  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

"(2)  Composition  of  the  board.— 

"(A)  Chair.— The  Chair  of  the  Board  shall 
be  the  head  of  the  agency  designated  under 
section  5102.  ex  officio. 

"(b)  Vice  chair.— The  Vice  Chair  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, ex  officio,  or.  if  so  designated  by 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  a 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representative. 

"(C)  President  of  the  corporation.— The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  serve  as  a 
Director,  ex  officio. 

"(D)  PUBUC  sector  directors.- (1)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  directors  provided  for  in  subii&ra- 
graphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  four  Directors  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  Directors  designated  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  by  virtue  of  their  service  as 
such  a  Director. 


"(E)  Private  sector  directors.— (i)  Eight 
Directors  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  of  these,  at  least— 

"(I)  two  should  be  experienced  in  small 
business, 

"(11)  one  should  be  experienced  in  orga- 
nized labor,  and 

"(m)  one  should  be  experienced  in  co- 
operatives. 

"(li)  Each  Director  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  should  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  3  years.  The  terms  of  not 
more  than  3  such  Directors  should  expire  in 
any  1  year.  Such  Directors  should  serve  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified 
and  may  be  reappointed  to  subsequent  terms. 

"(ill)  Each  Director  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay  in 
effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  (Including  travel  time) 
during  which  such  Director  Is  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  and 
may  be  paid  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses to  the  extent  authorized  for  employ- 
ees serving  Intermittently  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Any  Director  may  waive 
any  such  compensation. 

"(C)  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.— The 

President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  making  such  appointment, 
the  President  should  take  into  account  the 
private  business  experience  of  the  appointee. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  its 
Chief  Executive  Officer  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  operations  and  management  of 
the  Corporation,  subject  to  bylaws  and  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Officers  and  Staff .- 

"(1)  Executive  vice  president.— The  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Other  officers  and  staff.— (A)  The 
Corporation  may  appoint  such  other  officers 
and  such  employees  (including  attorneys) 
and  agents  as  the  Corporation  considers  ai>- 
proprlate. 

"(B)  The  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
appointed  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
such  functions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(C)  Of  the  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
appointed  under  this  paragraph,  20  may  be 
appointed,  compensated  or  removed  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 

"(D)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  any  individual  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (C)  may  be  entitled, 
upon  removal  (except  for  cause)  from  the  po- 
sition to  which  the  appointment  was  made, 
to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied  by 
that  individual  at  the  time  of  appointment 
or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and  pay. 
•SEC.  SIM.  INVESTMENT  INSURANCE,  GUARAN- 
TEES, FINANCING.  AND  OTHER  PRO- 
GRAMS, 

"(a)  Investment  Insurance.— 

"(1)  Risks  for  which  insurance  issued.— 
The  Corporation  is  authorised  to  issue  insur- 
ance, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine,  to  eligible  in- 
vestors assuring  protection  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks 
with  respect  to  projects  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  approved: 
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"(A)  Inability  to  convert  Into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  currencies,  received  as  eamingrs  or  prof- 
Its  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment 
or  return  of  the  Investment  In  the  project,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
investment. 

"(B)  Loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  in  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  for- 
ei^  grovemment. 

"(C)  Loss  due  to  war,  revolution.  Insurrec- 
tion, or  civil  strife. 

"(D)  Loss  due  to  business  interruption 
caused  by  any  of  the  risks  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C). 

"(2)  Risk  sharino  arrangements  wrrn  por- 

EION  OOVERNMENT8  AND  MULTILATERAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS.—ReCOg^llZing:  that  major  private 
investments  in  emerging  democracies, 
economies  in  transformation  and  less  devel- 
oped friendly  countries  or  areas  are  often 
made  by  enterprises  in  which  there  is  multi- 
national participation,  including  significant 
United  States  private  participation,  the  Cor- 
poration may  make  arrangements  with  for- 
eign governments  (including  agencies,  in- 
strumentalities, and  political  subdivisions 
thereof)  and  with  multilateral  organizations 
and  institutions  for  sharing  liabilities  as- 
sumed under  investment  insurance  for  such 
investments  and  may.  In  connection  with 
such  arrangements,  issue  insurance  to  inves- 
tors not  otherwise  eligible  for  insurance 
under  this  chapter,  except  that— 

"(A)  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  authority  of  this  iMragraph  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, and 

"(B)  the  maximum  share  of  liabilities  so 
assumed  shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
participation  by  eligible  investors  in  the 
project. 

"(3)  Maximum  continoent  liability  with 
RESPECT  TO  SINGLE  INVESTOR.— Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  maximum  contingent  liabil- 
ity for  Investment  Insurance  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  permitted  to  have  outstanding 
under  section  3107(a)(1)  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
single  Investor. 

"(4)  Other  Insurance  Functions.- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorised— 

"(1)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of  in- 
surance or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to  as- 
sociate or  share  risks,  with  insurance  compa- 
nies, financial  institutions,  any  other  per- 
sons, or  groups  thereof,  and 

"(11)  to  employ  such  Insurance  companies, 
financial  institutions,  other  persons,  or 
groups,  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  to 
act  as  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  and  serv- 
icing of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights,  and 
ceding  and  accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  in 
any  other  matter  incident  to  an  insurance 
business,  except  that  such  agreements  and 
contracts  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corporation  set  forth  in  section 
3101  and  shall  be  on  equitable  terms. 

"(B)  Risk-sharing  agreements.— The  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  enter  into  pooling 
or  other  risk-sharing  agreements  with  multi- 
lateral Insurance  of  financing  agencies  or 
groups  of  such  agencies. 

"(C)  Ownership  interest  in  risk-sharing 
ENTTTIES.- The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
hold  an  ownership  interest  in  any  associa- 
tion or  other  entity  established  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sharing  risks  under  investment  in- 
surance. 

"(D)  Reinsurancb  op  certain  liabil- 
mxs.— The    Corporation    is    authorised    to 


issue,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
may  determine,  reinsurance  of  liabilities  as- 
sumed by  other  insurers  or  groups  thereof  in 
respect  of  risks  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(E)  Limitation  on  reinsurance.— The 
amount  of  reinsurance  of  liabilities  under 
this  chapter  which  the  Corporation  may 
issue  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  at 
any  one  time  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  maximum  contin- 
gent liability  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  section  3107(a)(1).  All  reinsurance  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section shall  require  that  the  reinsured 
party  retain  for  bis  or  her  own  account  spec- 
ified portions  of  liability,  whether  first  loss 
or  otherwise. 

"(b)  Investment  Guarantees.— 

"(1)  Authority.- The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  eligible  investors  guar- 
antees of  loans  and  other  investments  made 
by  such  investors  assuring  against  loss  due 
to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Corporation  may  determine, 
subject  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4). 

"(2)  Guarantees  on  other  than  loan  in- 
vestments.—A  guarantee  Issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  on  other  than  a  loan  investment 
may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such  invest- 
ment. 

"(3)  LiMrr  ON  amount  op  investment  guar- 
anteed.—Elxcept  for  loan  investments  for 
credit  unions  made  by  eligible  credit  unions 
or  credit  union  associations,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  investment  (exclusive  of  Interest 
and  earnings)  for  which  guarantees  are  is- 
sued under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  Issu- 
ance of  any  such  guarantee,  75  percent  of  the 
total  Investment  committed  to  any  such 
project  as  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  determination  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  puriXMes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's authority  to  issue  any  such  guarantee. 

"(4)  Maximum  Contingent  Liability  With 
Respect  to  Single  Investor.- Not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  maximum  contingent 
liability  for  Investment  guarantees  which 
the  Coriwration  is  iwrmltted  to  have  out- 
standing under  section  3107(a)(2)  may  be  is- 
sued to  a  single  Investor. 

"(c)  Direct  Investment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  in  United  States  dol- 
lars, repayable  in  dollars,  and  to  make  loans 
in  foreign  currencies,  to  firms  privately 
owned  or  of  mixed  private  and  public  owner- 
ship, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Loans  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  only  for  projects 
that  are  sponsored  by  or  significantly  In- 
volve United  States  small  business  or  coop- 
eratives. 

"(2)  Use  op  loan  por  new  technologies, 
products,  or  services.— The  Ck)rporation 
may  designate  up  to  25  percent  of  any  loan 
under  this  subsection  for  use  in  the  develop- 
ment or  adaptation  in  the  United  States  of 
new  technologies  or  new  products  or  services 
that  are  to  be  used  in  the  project  for  which 
the  loan  is  made  and  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  or  social  development  of 
less  developed  countries. 

"(d)  Investment  Encouragement.— The 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  initiate  and 
support  through  financial  pai^clpation,  in- 
centive grant,  or  otherwise,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine,  the  identification,  assessment, 
surveying,  and  promotion  of  private  invest- 
ment opportunities,  using  wherever  feasible 
and  effective  the  facilities  of  private  inves- 
tors, except  that  the  Corporation  shall  not 


finance  any  survey  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence, location,  extent,  or  quality  of  oil  or  gas 
resources. 

"(e)  Special  AcnvmES.- The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  administer  and  manage  spe- 
cial projects  and  programs,  including  pro- 
grams of  financial  and  advisory  support, 
which  provide  private  technical,  profes- 
sional, or  nmnagerlal  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources,  skills,  tech- 
nology, capital  savings,  Intermediate  finan- 
cial and  Investment  Institutions,  and  co- 
operatives. The  funds  for  these  projects  and 
programs  may,  with  the  Corporation's  con- 
currence, be  transferred  to  it  for  such  pur- 
poses under  the  authority  of  section  5201(a) 
or  from  other  sources,  public  or  private. 

"(0  Pilot  Equity  Finance  Program.— 

"(1)  Authority  por  pilot  program.— In 
order  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  a  program  of  equity  financing,  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  terminate  on  September  30.  1996 
under  which  it  may,  on  the  limited  basis  pre- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  purchase, 
invest  in,  or  otherwise  acquire  equity  securi- 
ties of  any  firm  or  entity,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine, for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital 
for  any  project  which  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's equity  investment  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  (49  per- 
cent for  projects  In  eligible  East  European 
countries)  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  eq- 
uity investment  made  with  respect  to  such 
project  at  the  time  that  the  Corporation's 
equity  investment  is  made,  except  for  securi- 
ties acquired  through  the  enforcement  of  any 
lien,  pledge,  or  contractual  arrangement  as  a 
result  of  a  default  by  any  party  under  any 
agreement  relating  to  the  terms  of  the  Cor- 
poration's investment;  and 

"(B)  the  Corporation's  equity  Investment 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
project,  when  added  to  any  other  invest- 
ments made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  with  respect 
to  such  project,  shall  not  cause  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  such  investment  to  ex- 
ceed, at  the  time  any  such  investment  Is 
made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  75 
percent  of  the  total  investment  committed 
to  such  project  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"The  determination  of  the  Corporation 
under  subpcutigraph  (B)  shall  be  conclusive 
for  purposes  of  the  Ckinmratlon's  authority 
to  make  or  guarantee  any  such  investment. 

"(2)  Additional  crfteria.- In  making  in- 
vestment decisions  under  this  subsection, 
the  Ck)ri>oratlon  shall  give  preferential  con- 
sideration to  projects  sponsored  by  or  sig- 
nificantly involving  United  States  small 
business  or  cooperatives.  The  Corporation 
shall  also  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
Corporation's  equity  Investment  will  assist 
in  obtaining  the  financing  required  for  such 
projects. 

"(3)  Disposition  of  equity  interest.- Tak- 
ing into  consideration,  among  other  things, 
the  Corporation's  financial  Interests  and  the 
desirability  of  fostering  the  development  of 
local  capital  markets  in  emerging  democ- 
racies, economies  in  transformation  and  less 
developed  countries,  the  Corporation  shall 
endeavor  to  dispose  of  any  equity  Interest  it 
mtiy  acquire  under  this  subsection  within  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  interest. 

•aC.    SIOS.    BNBANCING     PRIVATE    POLITICAL 
BISK  INSURANCE  INDUSTBT. 

"(a)  (Cooperative  Programs.— In  order  to 
encourage  greater  availability  of  political 
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risk  Insurance  fo^  eligible  investors  by  en- 
hancing the  private  political  risk  Insurance 
industry  In  the  United  States,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  ^th  this  chapter,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  undertake  programs  of  co- 
operation with  su^h  Industry,  and  In  connec- 
tion with  such  prtjgrams  may  engage  in  the 
following  activities: 

"(1)  Utilizing  iti  statutory  authorities,  en- 
courage the  development  of  associations, 
pools,  or  consortlk  of  United  States  private 
political  risk  Insurers. 

"(2)  Share  Insurance  risks  (through  coin- 
surmnce,  contingent  Insurance,  or  other 
means)  in  a  manner  that  Is  conducive  to  the 
growth  and  develo^)ment  of  the  private  polit- 
ical risk  Insurance  industry  in  the  United 
States.  ] 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  3109(e),  upon 
the  expiration  of  Insurance  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  tin  investment,  enter  Into 
risk-sharing  agre«nent8  with  United  States 
private  political  r^sk  insurers  to  Insure  any 
such  Investment;  Except  that,  in  cooperating 
in  the  offering  of  insurance  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Corporation  shall  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
insurance  being  i)frered  In  each  separate 
bansactlon.  i 

"(b)  A0VI80RT  Opoup.— 

"(1)     ESTABUBHlkENT     AND     MEMBERSHIP.— 

The  Corporation  4ball  establish  a  group  to 
advise  the  Corporation  on  the  development 
and  ImplementaUen  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams under  this  4Bctlon.  The  group  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  and  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  up  to  12  riembers,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Up  to  7  perspns  fi-om  the  private  polit- 
ical risk  Insuraniie  Industry,  of  whom  no 
fewer  than  2  shall  Represent  private  political 
risk  Insurers,  1  shs(ll  represent  private  politi- 
cal risk  reinsurer^  and  1  shall  represent  In- 
surance or  reinsurince  brokerage  firms. 

"(B)  Up  to  4  persons,  other  than  persons 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  who  are  pur- 
chasers of  political  risk  insurance. 

"(2)  PimcTiON8—The  Corporation  shall 
call  upon  members  of  the  advisory  group,  ei- 
ther collectively  or  Individually,  to  advise  It 
regarding  the  capability  of  the  private  polit- 
ical risk  insurance  Industry  to  meet  the  po- 
litical risk  Insuraqce  needs  of  United  States 
Investors,  and  regarding  the  development  of 
cooperative  prograins  to  enhance  such  capa- 
bility. 

"(3)  MKmNOS. 
meet  at  least  anni 
from  time  to 
lected  members  of  | 
drees  particalar  duestlons 
■pecialised  knowledge. 

"(4)  Federal  AOviaoRT  Coioottes  Act— 
The  advisory  gTonp  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the    Federal    Advifeory    Committee    Act    (5 
U.8.C.  App.). 
IMC  SIM,  aUDCLOte  AND  BBQUIBmBna  roK 

onctuiTon. 

"(»)  D«T«Loi>»a  «T  Impact  Piwpils.— In 
order  to  carry  out  I  he  policy  set  forth  in  sec- 
tloii  SlOKbXl).  the  Ck>rporatlon  shall  prepare 
and  maintain  for  eich  investment  project  it 
losores.  flnaaces.  or  reinsures,  a  develop- 
ment impact  profile  consisting  of  data  ap- 
propriate to  meas<ire  the  projected  and  ac- 
tual eflSsets  of  sacl  project  on  development. 
Criteria  tor  eyalua  ting  projects  shall  be  de- 
veloped in  coosolti  tlon  with  the  sgency  dee- 
Icnatsd  ondsr  secU  >n  5103. 
"(bh-  Small  Bus  mim  Development.- 
"(1)  Beoadewed  Pahticipation  bt  small 
■oamasEB.- The  Corporation  shall  under- 
take, in  cooperation  with  appropriate  de- 
partments, sgenci^  and  instrumentalities 


e  advisory  group  shall 
ly.  The  Corporation  may 
convene  meetings  of  se- 

e  advisory  group  to  ad- 
requlrlng   their 


of  the  United  States  as  well  as  private  enti- 
ties and  others,  to  broaden  the  participation 
of  United  States  small  business,  coopera- 
tives, and  other  small  United  States  inves- 
tors in  the  development  of  small  private 
Interprlse  in  less  developed  frtendly  coun- 
tries or  areas. 

"(2)  Preferential  consideration.— The 
Corporation  shall  undertake  to  give  pref- 
erential consideration  in  its  investment  in- 
surance, reinsurance,  and  guarantee  activi- 
ties to  Investment  projects  sponsored  by  or 
involving  United  States  small  business  or  co- 
operatives. 
"(c)  Environmental  Considerations.- 
"(1)  Environmental,  health,  or  safety 
hazard.— The  Corporation  should  refuse  to 
Insure,  reinsure,  gruarantee,  or  finance  any 
Investment  in  connection  with  a  project 
which  the  Corporation  determines  will  pose 
an  unreasonable  or  major  environmental, 
health,  or  safety  hazard,  or  will  result  in  the 
significant  degradation  of  national  parks  or 
similar  protected  areas. 

"(2)  Resource  sustainable  develop- 
ment.—The  Corporation,  Indeterminlng 
whether  to  provide  Insurance,  reinsurance, 
guarantees,  or  financing  for  a  project,  should 
ensure  that  the  project  is  consistent  with 
the  goals  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Environmental  impact  statements 
AND  assessments —The  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1121  relating  to  environmental  impact 
statements  and  environmental  assessments 
should  apply  to  any  Investment  which  the 
Corporation  Insures,  reinsures,  guarantees, 
or  finances  under  this  chapter  in  connection 
with  a  project  In  a  country. 

"(4)  Notification  of  foreign  oovern- 
MENTS.— Before  finally  providing  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  guarantees,  or  financing  under 
this  chapter  for  any  environmentally  sen- 
sitive Investment  in  connection  with  a 
project  In  a  country,  the  Corporation  should 
notify  appropriate  government  officials  of 
that  country  of— 

"(A)  all  guidelines  and  other  standards 
adopted  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  any  other 
International  organisation  relating  to  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  the  environment 
which  are  applicable  to  the  project;  and 

"(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  public  health  or  safety  or 
the  environment  that  would  apply  to  the 
project  if  the  project  were  undertaken  In  the 
United  States. 

"The  notification  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence should  Include  a  summary  of  the 
guidelines,  standards,  and  restrictions  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(5)  (Consideration  or  comments  re- 
ceived.—Before  finally  providing  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  guarantees,  or  financing  for  any 
Investment  subject  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Cor- 
poration should  take  into  account  any  com- 
ments It  receives  on  the  project  involved. 

"vJ)  Human  Rights.- The  Corporation 
should  take  into  account  In  the  conduct  of 
its  programs  In  a  country,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  all  available  In- 
formation about  observance  of  and  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
In  such  country  and  the  effect  the  operation 
of  such  programs  will  have  on  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  such  country. 

"(e)  Harm  to  Employment  in  the  United 
States.- 

"(1)  Replacement  of  united  states  pro- 
duction.—(A)  The  Corporation  should  refuse 
to  Insure,  reinsure,  guarantee,  or  finance  an 
Investment  If  the  Corporation  determines 
that  such  Investment  is  likely  to  cause  such 


Investor  (or  the  sponsor  of  an  investment 
project  in  which  such  Investor  is  Involved) 
significantly  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  in- 
vestor's or  sponsor's  employees  in  the  United 
States  because  the  Investor  or  sponsor  is  re- 
placing his  or  her  United  States  production 
with  production  from  such  Investment,  and 
the  production  trom  such  investment  In- 
volves substantially  the  same  product  for 
substantially  the  same  market  as  the  inves- 
tor's or  sponsor's  United  States  production. 

"(B)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that  an 
investment  Is  not  likely  to  have  the  effects 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  monitor  conformance  with  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  Investor  on  which 
the  Corporation  relied  In  making  that  deter- 
mination. 

"(2)  Reduction  of  employees  in  the  unit- 
ed states.- The  Corporation  should  refuse 
to  Insure,  reinsure,  guarantee,  or  finance  an 
investment  if  the  Corporation  determines 
that  such  investment  is  likely  to  cause  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Mandatory  and  exclusive  u.s.  ef- 
fects analysis.- The  analysis  required  by 
this  Chapter  is  mandatory  and  exclusive 
with  respect  to  the  U.S.  effects  of  the  Cor- 
poration's programs,  including  effects  on  ex- 
ports and  employment,  and  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited or  modified  by  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

"(0  Performance  Requirements.- The 
Corporation  should  refuse  to  insure,  rein- 
sure, guarantee,  or  finance  an  Investment 
which  is  subject  to  performance  require- 
ments which  would  reduce  substantially  the 
positive  trade  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Investment. 

"(g)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices.— 

"(1)  Payments  to  violators  barred.— No 
payment  may  be  made  under  any  Insurance 
or  reinsurance  which  is  Issued  under  this 
chapter  on  or  after  April  24.  1978.  for  any  loss 
occurring  with  respect  to  a  project,  If  the 
preponderant  cause  of  such  loss  was  an  act 
by  the  Investor  seeking  payment  under  this 
chapter,  by  a  person  possessing  majority 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Investor  at  the 
time  of  the  act.  or  by  any  agent  of  such  in- 
vestor or  controlling  person,  and  a  court  of 
the  United  States  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment that  such  act  constituted  a  violation  of 
section  30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  or  section  104  of  the  Foreigrn  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977. 

"(2)  Regulations.- The  Corporation  shall 
have  in  effect  regulations  setting  forth  ap- 
propriate conditions  under  which  any  person 
who  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  have  violated  section 
30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1994  or 
section  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  shall  be  suspended,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  5  years,  from  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive any  Insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee, 
financing,  or  other  financial  support  author- 
ized by  this  chapter,  if  that  violation  related 
to  a  project  Insured,  reinsured,  guaranteed, 
financed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  chapter. 

"(h)  Fraud  or  Misrepresentation.- No 
payment  may  be  made  under  any  guarantee. 
Insurance,  or  reinsurance  Issued  under  this 
chapter  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fi^ud  or 
misrepresentation  for  which  the  party  seek- 
ing payment  is  responsible. 

"(1)  Pimuc  Hearings.- The  Board  shall 
hold  at  least  1  public  hearing  each  year  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  person 
to  present  views  as  to  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion is  carrying  out  its  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3101  and  this  section  or 
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whether  any  Investment  in  a  particular 
country  should  have  been  or  should  be  ex- 
tended Insurance,  reinsurance,  gruarantees, 
or  flnanclngr  under  this  chapter. 

8EC  S107.  ISSUING  AUTHORmr,  DIRECT  INVK8T- 
MKNT  nJND,  BQUmr  rVND,  AND  RE- 


"(a)  I88UINO  AUTHORTTY.— 

"(1)  iNSimANCE.— The  maximum  contingent 
liability  outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursu- 
ant to  insurance  Issued  under  section  3104(a) 
shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
S7.S00,000.O0O. 

"(2)  OUARAMTEES.— Except  as  provided  in 
Section  SaOl(f),  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  are  authorized  for  any  flscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  504(b)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1990. 

"(3)  ACTION  BY  CONORESS.— The  Congress,  in 
considering  the  budget  programs  transmit- 
ted by  the  President  for  the  Corporation, 
pusuant  to  section  9103  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  may  limit  the  obligations  and 
contingent  liabilities  to  be  undertaken  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  3104. 

"(b)  Creation  of  FinJD  for  ACQUismoN  of 
Equity.— The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  be  available 
solely  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
3104(f),  to  make  a  one-time  transfer  to  the 
fund  of  136,000.000  f^m  its  Income  and  reve- 
nues, and  to  transfer  to  such  fund  other 
funds  transferred  to  the  Corporation  for  such 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  section  5201 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
funds  may  not  be  transferred  out  of  the  Cor- 
poration's liquidating  account.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  transfer  to  the  fund  In  each  fiscal 
year  all  amounts  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  preceding  flscal  year  as  In- 
come on  securities  acquired  under  section 
3104(f)  and  trom  the  proceeds  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  securities.  Purchases  of,  invest- 
ments In,  and  other  acquisitions  of  equity 
trom  the  fund  are  authorized  for  any  flscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  In  appropriations 
Acts  or  are  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  5201  of  this  Act,  or  are 
transferred  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  the  i>re- 
cedlng  sentence. 

"(c)  Insurance  Reserve.— 

"(1)  Maintenance  and  purposes.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  insurance  re- 
serve. Such  reserve  shall  be  available  for  the 
discharge  of  liabilities,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e),  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabil- 
ities have  been  discharged  or  have  expired  or 
until  such  reserve  has  been  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  FUNDINO.— The  Insurance  reserve  shall 
consist  of— 

"(A)  any  funds  in  the  Insurance  reserve  of 
the  Corporation  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
International  Corporation  Act  of  1991, 

"(B)  amounts  transferred  to  the  reserve 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 

"(C)  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  for  such 
purix)Ms. 

"(d)  Order  of  Payments  To  Discbaroe  Li- 
ABiLrnis.- Any  payment  made  to  discharge 
Uabllltlee  under  investment  insurance  or  re- 
inaorance  Issued  under  section  3104,  under 
similar  predecessor  guarantee  authority,  or 
onder  section  3106,  shall  be  paid  flrst  out  of 
the  Insurance  reserve,  as  long  as  such  re- 
serve remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  Any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaran- 
tees issued  under  section  3104(b)  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Credit  Re- 
form Act  of  1990. 


"(e)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

"(1)  AUTHORIZATION.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Corporation,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  replenish  or  increase 
the  insurance  reserve,  to  discharge  the  li- 
abilities under  insurance  or  reinsurance  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  or  to  discharge  obli- 
gations of  the  Corporation  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f). 

"(2)    LIMITATION    ON     APPROPRIATIONS.— No 

appropriation  shall  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  augment  the  insurance  reserve  until 
the  amount  of  funds  in  the  Insurance  reserve 
Is  less  than  $25,000,000.  Any  appropriations  to 
augment  the  insurance  reserve  shall  then 
only  be  made  to  satisfy  the  full  faith  and 
credit  provision  of  section  3109(c). 

"(f)  Insurance  of  Obligations.- In  order 
to  discharge  liabilities  under  Investment  in- 
surance or  reinsurance,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Its  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions; except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  obligations  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  may  not  exceed  {100,000.000.  Any  such 
obligation  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  issue  of  such 
obligations.  Any  such  obligation  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  any 
obligation  authorized  by  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligation  of  the  CorjMration  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  and  for  such  purchase  the 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties Issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  The  purpose  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  Issued  under  chapter  31  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  shall  include  any 
such  purchase. 

*SEC.  SIOS.  INCOME  AND  REVENUEa 

"In  order  to  carry  out  the  purixjses  of  the 
CorjMratlon,  all  revenues  and  Income  trans- 
ferred to  or  earned  by  the  Corporation,  in  re- 
lation to  non-credit  activities,  trom  what- 
ever source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes,  including  without  limitation- 

"(1)  iSayment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, including  investment  promotion 
expenses; 

"(2)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  insur- 
ance reserves,  and  such  other  funds  or  re- 
serves as  the  Corporation  may  establish,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Board 
may  determine,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990;  and 

"(3)  pajrment  of  dividends,  on  capital 
stock,  which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid 
trom  net  earnings  of  the  Corporation  after 
payments,  transfers,  and  additions  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"SEC.  SIM.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
INSURANCE,  GUARANTEE,  AND  H- 
NANCING  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AGREEMENTS  WfTH  COUNTRIES.— Insur- 
ance, guarantees,  and  reinsurance  issued 
under  this  chapter  shall  not  cover  invests 
ment  made  in  connection  with  projects  in 
any  country  or  area  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  agreed  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  or  area  to  institute 
a  program  for  such  Insurance,  guarantee,  or 
reinsurance. 


"(b)  Protection  of  Interests  of  the  Cor- 
poration.—The  Corporation  shall  determine 
that  suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protect- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  any  Insurance,  reinsurance,  or 
guarantee  Issued  under  this  chapter.  Includ- 
ing arrangements  concerning  ownership,  use, 
and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  as- 
sets, or  investments  on  account  of  which 
payment  under  such  insurance,  guarantee,  or 
reinsurance  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right, 
title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in 
connection  therewith. 

"(c)  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  Pledged.- All 
guarantees  Issued  pursuant  to  predecessor 
guarantee  authority,  and  all  Insurance,  rein- 
surance, and  gruarantees  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  shall  constitute  obligations,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guarantees,  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  fUlI  faith  and 
credit  or  the  United  States  of  America  is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  per- 
formance of  such  obligations. 

"(d)  Fees.— (1)  Fees  may  be  charged  for 
providing  insurance,  reinsurance,  guaran- 
tees, flnancing.  or  services  under  this  chap- 
ter in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration. In  the  event  fees  charged  for  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  guarantees,  flnancing  or 
services  and  for  similar  guarantees  Issued 
under  predecessor  guarantee  authority  are 
reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con- 
tract for  the  same  type  of  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance, guarantees,  flnancing.  or  services  and 
for  similar  guarantees  Issued  under  prede- 
cessor guarantee  authority  may  be  reduced. 

"(2)  Credit  Transaction  CXjsts.- For  cred- 
it transactions  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 
project-speclflc  transaction  costs  relating  to 
loan  obligations  or  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, including  but  not  limited  to  project- 
related  travel  and  outside  legal  expenses, 
shall  be  considered  cash  flows  from  the  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions or  loan  guarantee  commitments  and 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriate  flnancing 
account  established  pursuant  to  section 
505(b)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  Non-Credft  Transaction  Costs.— Fees 
paid  for  the  project-speclflc  transaction 
costs  and  other  direct  costs  associated  with 
services  provided  to  speciflc  investors  or  po- 
tential investors  pursuant  to  section  3101 
(other  than  those  covered  in  subsection  (d)(2) 
of  this  section).  Including  flnancing.  Insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  missions,  seminars,  con- 
ferences, and  other  pre-lnvestment  services, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  collected  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(e)  Insurance.  Guarantees,  and  Reinsur- 
ance Limited  to  20  Years.— No  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guarantee  of  any  equity  in- 
vestment under  this  chapter  shall  extend  be- 
yond 20  years  trom  the  date  on  which  such 
Insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guarantee  is  is- 
sued. 

"(f)  AMOUNT  OF  Compensation  Paid  on 
Claims. — Compensation  for  any  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guarantee  issued  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of  the  invest- 
ment made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  plus  interest,  earnings,  or 
IHY}nts  actually  accrued  on  such  investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  insurance,  re- 
insurance, or  guarantee,  except  that  the  Cor- 
poration may  provide  that— 

"(1)  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  insured 
dollar  value  may  be  made  to  reflect  the  re- 
placement cost  of  iHt>ject  assets; 

"(2)  compensation  for  a  claim  of  loss  under 
Insurance  of  an  equity  Investment  may  be 
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iNSTTTUn  IONS 


computed  on  the 
attributable  to 
the  date  of  loes; 

"(3)  compensation 
interruption  may 
be  determined  bj 
fleets  amounts 

"Notwithstanding 
the  Corporation 
rect  Insurance 
section  31irl  or 
at  least  10  percent 
the  insured  and  1 
borne  by  the  insured 
cept  that  this 
direct  insurance 
banks  or  other 
lated  parties. 

"(g)  Limitation 
Credit 

tees,  or  reinsurance 
vestment  of  an 
bank,  finance 
tution  shall  extend 
uity  investment 
loan  or  equity 
elgn  bank.  flnanc|e 
institution 

"(h) 
CLAIM8.— Claims 
ance,  reinsuranc< 
under  this  chapte^ 
antee  authority 
arising  as  a  result 
with  the  consen ; 
terms  and  conditlpns 
determine 
such  settlement, 
tion  award,  shall 
withstanding  any 

"(1)  Contracts 
ACT.— Each 
such  officer  or 
by  the  Board  shafl 
to  be  Issued  in 
ments  of  this  Act. 

"(J)  Elzcept  for 
ter.  no  other 
law  relating  to 
for  assistance  un)der 
Btrued  to  prohlbli; 
gram  authorized 


basis  of  the  net  book  value 
quch  equity  Investment  on 


the  preceding  sentence, 

limit  the  amount  of  dl- 

reinsurance  Issued  under 

so  that  risk  or  loss  as  to 

of  the  total  investment  of 

affiliates  in  the  project  is 

and  such  affiliates,  ex- 

liiliitatlon  shall  not  apply  to 

or  reinsurance  of  loans  by 

fliancial  Institutions  to  unre- 


Settlembnt 


may 


Pajnnfent 


giiarantee 
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for  loss  due  to  business 
be  computed  on  a  basis  to 
the  Corporation  which  re- 


WiTH  Respect  to  Foreign 
Insurance,     guaran- 
of  a  loan  or  equity  in- 
eligible Investor  in  a  foreign 
corf  pany,  or  other  credit  instl- 
only  to  such  loan  or  eq- 
Eind  not  to  any  individual 
Investment  made  by  such  for- 
company,  or  other  credit 


ANT)    Arbitration    of 
I  iTlsing  as  a  result  of  insur- 
er guarantee  operations 
or  under  predecesor  guar- 
be  settled,  and  disputes 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated 
of  the  parties,   on  such 
as  the  Corporation  may 
made  pursuant  to  any 
or  as  a  result  or  an  arbitra- 
X  final  and  conclusive  not- 
other  provision  of  law. 
E>RE8uiiED  To  Comply  With 
contract  executed  by 
officers  as  may  be  designated 
be  conclusively  presumed 
cdmpllance  with  the  require- 

;he  provisions  of  this  chap- 

prorlsion  of  this  or  any  other 

^e  eligibility  of  countries 

this  Act  shall  be  con- 

the  operation  of  any  pro- 

thls  chapter. 


Hy 


SUA  GENKRi  L  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS. 


Office.— The  Corporation 


shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District 


shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resl- 


of  Columbia  and 
poses  of  venue  In 
dent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

"(b)  Auurre. 

"(1)  In  oknerau— The  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 91  of  title  31,  united  States  Code,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter. 

"(2)  iNDEPENDEirr  AUDIT.— An  indei>endent 
certified  public  ^countant  shall  perform  a 
financial  and  cortpllance  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  'of  the  Corporation  every 
year,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
Oovemment  auditing  standards  for  a  finan- 
cial and  compliance  audit.  The  Independent 
certified  public  accountant  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  audit  to  the  Board.  The  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
preeented  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accountinf  principles.  These  financial 
statements  and  ^e  report  of  the  accountant 
shall  be  included  In  a  report  which  contains, 
to  the  extent  at>pllcable.  the  information 
identified  In  secOion  9106  of  title  31,  United 
State*  Code,  and  which  the  Corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6V4 
months  after  the 


oorered  by  the  au  lit. 


end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 


"(c)  Powers.— To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  Coriwratlon  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name; 

"(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  laws 
governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the 
performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  grant- 
ed to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  law; 

"(4)  to  acquire,  hold,  or  dispose  of,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine,  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  or 
any  Interest  therein; 

"(5)  to  invest  funds  derived  from  fees  and 
other  revenues  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  to  use  the  proceeds,  therefrom, 
including  earnings  and  profits,  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate; 

"(6)  to  Indemnify  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  Corporation  for  li- 
abilities and  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  their  Corporation  activities; 

"(7)  to  require  bonds  of  officers,  employees, 
and  agents  and  to  pay  the  premiums  there- 
for; 

"(8)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  represent  itself  or  to  contract  for 
representation  in  all  legal  and  arbitral  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(9)  to  purchase,  discount,  rediscount,  sell, 
and  negotiate,  with  or  without  Its  endorse- 
ment or  guarantee,  and  guarantee  notes,  par- 
ticipation certificates,  and  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  (except  that  the  Corporation 
shall  not  issue  its  own  securities,  except  par- 
ticipation certificates  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  3101(c)(3)  or  participation 
certificates  as  evidence  of  indebtedness  held 
by  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  set- 
tlement of  claims  under  section  3109(h)); 

"(10)  to  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
and  agreements  as  are  necessary  and  advis- 
able in  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

"(11)  to  exercise  any  priority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  collecting  debts 
from  the  estates  of  bankrupt,  insolvement, 
or  decedent  parties; 

"(12)  to  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations; 

"(13)  to  collect  or  compromise  any  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  or  held  by  the  Corporation, 
including  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  ac- 
cruing to  the  Corporation;  and 

"(14)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  Inspector  General.— 

"(1)  Authority.— The  Inspector  General  of 
the  agency  designated  under  section  5102— 

"(A)  shall  have  full  and  independent  au- 
thority to  conduct  audits,  investigations, 
and  inspections  of  all  phases  of  the  Corimra- 
tion's  programs  and  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness,  and  detecting  and  preventing 
fraud  and  abuse;  and 

"(B)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities  of 
the  Corporation  relating  to  personnel  and 
the  control  of  classified  material. 

"(2)  Relation  to  president  of  corpora- 
tion.—The  Insi)ector  General  shall  report  to 
and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, except  that  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  prevent  or  prohibit  the  In- 
spector General  trom  initiating,  carrying 
out.  or  completing  any  such  activity  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  duties,  authorities,  and  re- 
sjmnsibillties  contained  in  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  and  any  other  applicable 
law  or  regulation. 

"(3)  Expenses.— The  Inspector  General 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  for 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral In  connection  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's responsibilities  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Inspector  general  act.— For  purposes 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  considered  a 
Federal  entity  and  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  considered  the  head  of  the 
Federal  entity. 

"(5)  Semiannual  report.— The  semiannual 
report  required  under  section  5  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  shall  Include  informa- 
tion relating  to  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(e)  Exemption  From  State  and  Local 
Taxation.— The  Corporation  (including  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  ad- 
vances, intangible  property,  and  income) 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  at  any 
time  Imposed  by  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  county,  municipality,  or 
local  taxing  authority. 

"(0  Corporate  Operational  Guidelines.— 
The  Corporation- 

"(1)  shall  establish  and  publish  guidelines 
for  its  programs  and  operations  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  which 
provisions  shall  be  controlling  with  respect 
to  the  Corporation's  programs  and  oiwr- 
ations,  and 

"(2)  shall  make  such  guidelines  available 
to  applicants  for  Insurance,  reinsurance, 
gruarantees,  financing,  or  other  assistance 
provided  by  the  Corporation. 

"BXC.  3111.  ANNUAL  REPORT;  MAINTENANCE  OP 
INFORMATION. 

"(a)  Annual  Report.— After  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  complete  and  detailed  re- 
port of  the  Corporation's  operations  during 
such  flBcal  year.  Such  reimrt  shall  include — 

"(1)  an  assessment,  based  uiwn  the  devel- 
opment Impact  profiles  required  by  section 
3106(a),  of  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment impact  and  benefits  of  the  projects 
with  respect  to  which  such  profiles  are  pre- 
pared, and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Corporation  complement  or  are 
comixitlble  with  the  development  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  other  do- 
nors; and 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  project  for  which 
the  Corporation  refused  to  provide  any  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  guarantee,  financing,  or 
other  financial  support,  on  account  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  referred  to  in  section 
3106(e). 

"(b)  Projections  of  Effects  on  Employ- 
ment.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— E^ch  annual  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  protec- 
tions of  the  effects  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  of  all  projects  for  which,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  the 
Corporation  initially  issued  any  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guarantee  or  provided  financ- 
ing. Each  such  report  shall  Include  projec- 
tions of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  United  States  exjwrts 
to  be  generated  by  those  projects,  both  dur- 
ing the  start-up  phase  and  over  a  period  of 
years; 

"(B)  the  final  destination  of  the  products 
to  be  produced  as  a  result  of  those  projects; 
and 

"(C)  the  impact  such  production  will  have 
on  the  production  of  similar  products  in  the 
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United  States  with  regard  to  both  domestic 
sales  and  exports. 

"(2)  Information  in  aggregate  form.— 
The  projections  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  each  of  the 
projects  described  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  pro- 
jections may,  however,  present  information 
and  analysis  in  agrRregate  form,  but  only  if— 

"(A)  those  projects  which  are  projected  to 
have  a  positive  effect  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  those  projects  which  are 
projected  to  have  a  negrative  effect  on  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  are  souped 
separately;  and 

"(B)  there  is  set  forth  for  each  such  group- 
ing the  key  characteristics  of  the  projects 
within  that  grouping,  including  the  number 
of  projects  in  each  economic  sector,  the 
countries  in  which  the  projects  in  each  eco- 
nomic sector  are  located,  and  the  projected 
level  of  the  impact  of  the  projects  in  each 
economic  sector  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  on  United  States  trade. 

"(c)  Maintenance  of  Information.— The 
Corporation  shall  maintain  as  part  of  its 
records — 

"(1)  all  information  collected  in  preparing 
the  report  required  by  section  240A(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Overseas  I*rivate 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1968),  whether  the  information  was  collected 
by  the  Corporation  itself  or  by  a  contractor; 
and 

"(2)  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each  project 
analyzed  in  preparing  the  projections  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  the 
report  required  by  section  240A(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  in  effect  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1968). 

"(d)  Programs  of  Cooperation  With  Pri- 
vate Industry.- Each  annual  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include  an  as- 
sessment of  programs  implemented  by  the 
Corporation  under  section  3105(a),  including 
the  following  information,  to  the  extent  such 
Information  is  available  to  the  Corporation: 

"(1)  The  nature  tmd  dollar  value  of  politi- 
cal risk  insurance  provided  by  private  insur- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation, 
which  the  Corporation  was  not  permitted  to 
provide  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  nature  and  dollar  value  of  politi- 
cal risk  Insurance  provided  by  private  insur- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation, 
which  the  Corporation  was  permitted  to  pro- 
vide under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  The  manner  in  which  such  private  in- 
surers and  the  Corporation  cooperated  in  re- 
covery efforts  and  claims  management. 

"(e)  Protection  of  Certain  Informa- 
tion.—Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  do  not  require 
the  inclusion  in  any  information  submitted 
pursuant  to  those  subsections  of  any  infor- 
mation which  would  not  be  required  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5S2  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  freedom  of  information). 

"SEC.  31  IS.  DEFINrnON& 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  Board.— The  term  'Board'  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

"(2)  Corporation.— The  term  'Corporation' 
means  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

"(3)  Eligible  investor.— (A)  The  term  'eli- 
gible investor'  means — 

"(1)  a  United  States  citizen;  and 

"(11)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association,  including  a  nonprofit  associa- 


tion, which  is  more  than  50  percent  bene- 
ficially owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guarantee 
for  any  loan  investment,  a  final  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  person  is  an  eligible  inves- 
tor may  be  made  at  the  time  the  insurance 
or  guarantee  is  issued;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guaran- 
tee for  any  other  investment,  an  investor 
must  be  an  eligible  investor  at  the  time  a 
claim  arises  as  well  as  the  time  the  insur- 
ance or  guarantee  is  issued. 

"(4)  Expropriation.— The  term  'expropria- 
tion' includes  any  abrogation,  repudiation, 
or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of 
its  own  contract  with  an  investor  with  re- 
spect to  a  project,  where  such  abrogation,  re- 
pudiation, or  impairment  is  not  caused  by 
the  Investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct,  and 
materially  adversely  affects  the  continued 
operation  of  the  project. 

"(5)  Investment.— The  term  'investment' 
includes  any  contribution  or  commitment  or 
funds,  commodities,  services,  patents,  proc- 
esses, or  techniques,  in  the  form  of— 

"(A)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 

"(B)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership 
in  any  such  project, 

"(C)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or 
profits  of  any  such  project,  and 

"(D)  the  furnishing  of  commodities  or  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other  contract. 

"(6)  Predecessor  guarantee  authority.— 
The  term  'predecessor  guarantee  authority' 
means  prior  guarantee  authorities  (other 
than  housing  guarantee  authorities)  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  sec- 
tion 202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (exclusive  of 
authority  relating  to  informational  media 
guarantees). 

"CHAPTER  2— TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
-SEC.  3I2I.  PURPOSE. 

The  Trade  and  Development  Agency  shall 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  is  to  promote  United  States 
private  sector  participation  in  development 
projects  in  developing  and  middle-income 
countries,  in  order  to  promote  the  goals  set 
forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
"SEC.  3122.  AUTHORmr  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  AUTHORiTi'.- The  Director  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency  is  authorized 
to  work  with  foreign  countries,  including 
those  in  which  the  United  States  develop- 
ment programs  have  been  concluded  or  those 
not  receiving  assistance  under  title  I,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  feasibility  studies  and  other 
activities  related  to  development  projects 
which  provide  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
United  States  exports. 

"(2)  Use  of  Funds.- Funds  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  to  provide  support  for 
the  planning  of,  development  of,  manage- 
ment of.  and  procurement  for.  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  projects,  including 
training  activities  undertaken  in  connection 
with  a  project,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  use  of  United  States  goods  and  services 
in  such  projects. 

"(c)  Information  Dissemination.— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  shall  disseminate  information 
about  its  project  activities  to  the  private 
sector. 

"(2)  Relationship  among  agencies.- Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency  are  encouraged  to 


cooperate  in  the  effective  provision  of  infor- 
mational services  to  persons  in  the  private 
sector  concerning  trade  development  and  ex- 
port promotion  related  to  development 
projects. 

"(d)    NONAPPLICABILm*    OF    OTHER    PROVI- 

8I0NS.— Any  funds  used  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  may  be  used  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"SEC.  3123.  DIRECTOR  AND  PERSONNEL 

"(a)  Director.— There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

"(b)  Officers  and  Employees.- 

"(1)  Appointment.— The  President  may  ap- 
point such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  Functions.— The  officers  and  employ- 
ees appointed  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine. 

"(3)  Appointments  wrraouT  regard  to 
CERTAIN  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAWS.— Of  the  Officers 
and  employees  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section. 2  may  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  or  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

"(4)  REINSTATEMENT  RIGHTS.— Under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
any  individual  appointed  under  paragraph  (3) 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  (except  for 
cause)  trom  the  position  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  to  reinstatement  to 
the  position  occupied  by  that  individual  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  pay. 

•SEC.  3134.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"The  President  shall,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Agency  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"SEC.  312S.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

"(a)  AUTHORm'.- The  Inspector  General  of 
the  agency  designated  under  section  5102— 

"(1)  shall  have  full  and  indei>endent  au- 
thority to  conduct  audits,  investigations, 
and  inspections  of  all  phases  of  the  program 
and  operations  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness,  and 
detecting  and  preventing  fraud  and  abuse; 
and 

"(2)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities  of 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  relating 
to  personnel  and  the  control  of  classified  ma- 
terial. 

"(b)  Relation  to  Director  of  the  Trade 
AND  Development  Agency.— The  Inspector 
General  shall  report  to  and  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section, 
except  that  the  Director  shall  not  prevent  or 
prohibit  the  Inspector  General  from  initiat- 
ing, carrying  out,  or  completing  any  such  ac- 
tivity in  accordance  with  the  duties,  au- 
thorities, and  responsibilities  contained  in 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  and  any 
other  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

"(c)  Inspector  General  act.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978, 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  shall 
continue  to  be  considered  a  Federal  entity 
and  the  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
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ment  Agency  sha:  1  be  considered  the  head  of 
the  Federal  entity . 

"(d)  SKMiANNUAi,  REPORT.— The  semiannual 
report  required  uiider  section  5  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  shall  Include  informa- 
tion relating  to  Activities  of  the  Insiwctor 
General  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

■8BC.  SIM.  rUNDIN^- 

"There  are  autiiorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  tils  chapter,  in  addition  to 
funds  otkorwlse  a^railable  for  such  purposes, 
85.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
TITLE  rv— SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES.  RE- 
STRICTIONS O^  ASSISTANCE.  AND  RE- 
PORTS 


SBC 


CONSOU  DATION 


4»1 

8FCCW- 
TION8, 

worn 

The    Foreign 
amended  by  striding 
and   by  adding 
after  new  title 
this  Act): 
"TITLE 

STRICTIONS 

PORTS 

"Chapter  i 


Assistance   Act   of  1961    is 

out  existing  part  HI 

following  new  title  IV 

(as  added  by  title  m  of 


tlie 

m 


IV— spb::ial 


oi 


-  Special  authorities 


"(a)     General 


AND    REVISION    OF 

AUTHORmsa     RE8TRIC- 

AND   REFORTING   REQUIRE- 


AUTHORITIES.   RE- 
ASSISTANCE.  AND  RE- 


*8BC.  41«L  AUTHOItlTY  TO  TRANSFER  BETWEEN 
ACCOirKTB. 

Transfer     authority.- 
Whenever  the  Pr^ident  determines  It  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  }f  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  any  ifx)vl8ion  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  may  be  trknsferred  to.  and  consoli- 
dated with,  the  fu  nds  in  the  account  or  fund 
available  to  carry]  out  any  other  provision  of 
thla  Act:  and 

"(2)  may  be  us4d  for  any  of  the  purposes 
for  which  funds  iq  that  account  or  fund  may 
be  used 

'(b)  LoiiTATioN  Ion  amount  of  Increase  in 
an  Account.— Thi  i  total  amount  in  the  ac- 
count or  fund  for  the  benefit  of  which  a 
transfer  is  made  mder  subsection  (a)  during 
any  fiscal  year  nu  y  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  other- 
wise made  available  for  such  account  or 
fund. 

"(c)  Notification  to  Congress.- The  au- 
thority of  subeecJon  (a)  may  be  exercised 
only  If  the  Comml  ttee  on  Foreign  affairs  and 
the  Committee  (in  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  are  notified  in 
advance  of  the  excise  of  that  authority. 
tac.  tin.  special  ktaiver  authority. 

"(a)  FOREION  A8BI8TANCE  ACT  AND  DEFENSE 

Trade  and  Exbort  Control  Act.— The 
President  may  ai|thorise  the  taking  of  any 
action  (or  the  ref^inlng  trom  the  taking  of 
any  action)  undet  this  Act  or  the  Defense 
Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  without  re- 
gard to  any  of  tlie  provisions  described  in 
subsection  (c)  If  h#  determines— 

"(1)  in  cases  unfler  chapters  2  or  5  of  title 
n  of  this  Act.  on  under  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Contrpl  Act.  that  to  do  so  Is  es- 
sential to  the  national  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statss;  and 

"(3)  in  any  othpr  cases  under  such  Acts, 
that  to  do  so  is  liqportant  to  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Other  Act^.— The  President  may  au- 
thorise the  taking  of  any  action  (or  the  re- 
training from  tap  taking  of  any  action) 
under  any  other  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 


of  snbaectlon  (c), 


or  of  any  annual  (or  peri- 


odic) foreign  assli  tance  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations AcU.   if  the   President  deter- 


mines that  to  do  so  is  Important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Laws  Which  May  Be  Waived.— The 
provisions  referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)are— 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Control  Act, 

"(3)  any  other  provisions  of  law  that  re- 
strict the  authority  to  provide  eisslstance. 
make  sales  or  leases,  or  take  other  actions 
(or  refrain  from  taking  actions)  under  the 
Acts  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  and 

"(4)  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  cred- 
its accruing  to  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Extraordinary  Circumstances.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not 
to  exceed  S50.000.000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  President's  certification 
that  it  Is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of 
the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certification 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
such  amounts.  The  President  shall  fully  in- 
form the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  ani  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  sub- 
section prior  to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

"(e)  Consultation  with  Congress.— Before 
exercising  the  authority  granted  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  consult  with,  and 
shall  provide  a  written  policy  justification 
to,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

"(f)  Notification  to  Congress.— a  deter- 
mination under  subeection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
effective  only  if  the  President  notifies  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate.  In  writing,  of  that 
determination. 

"(1)  In  general.— The  authority  of  this 
section  may  not  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
authorize — 

"(A)  more  than  31,000,000,000  in  sales  or 
leases  to  be  made  under  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Control  Act; 

"(B)  the  use  of  more  than  $500,000,000  of 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act: 
and 

"(C)  the  use  of  more  than  $100,000,000  of  for- 
eign currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  law. 

"(2)  Financed  military  sales.— If  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  is  used  both  to  au- 
thorize a  sale  or  lease  under  the  Defense 
Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  and  to  author- 
ize funds  to  be  used  under  chapter  2  of  title 
n  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
that  sale  or  lease,  then  the  use  of  the  funds 
shall  be  counted  against  the  limitation  in 
paragraph  (1KB)  and  the  portion,  if  any.  of 
the  sale  or  lease  which  is  not  so  financed 
shall  be  counted  against  the  limitation  in 
paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(3)  Leases.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(IXA)  the  value  of  the  defense  articles  au- 
thorized to  be  leased  (in  terms  of  their  re- 
placement cost  less  any  depreciation  in  their 
value)  shall  be  counted  against  the  limita- 
tion in  that  paragraph. 

"(4)  (30UNTRY  LIMIT8.— (A)  Not  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  the  $500,000,000  limitation  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  be  allocated  to 
any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
that  country  is  a  victim  of  active  aggression. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  $500,(X)0,000  of  the  ag- 
gregate limitation  of  $1,500,000,000  provided 


in  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (1)(B)  may  be  allo- 
cated to  any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"SBC.  410S.  UNANTICIPATED  CONTINGENCIES. 

"(a)  AuTHORrry.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  use  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  the 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (2))  In  order  to 
furnish,  for  any  unanticipated  contingency, 
assistance  authorized  by  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (other  than  chapters  2  and  5  of  title 
n)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applica- 
ble to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance. 

"(b)  Annual  Ceilino.— The  authority  of 
this  section  may  not  be  used  to  authorize  the 
use  of  more  than  $50,000,000  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  President 
shall  report  promptly  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  each 
time  the  authority  of  this  section  is  exer- 
cised. 

"(d)  Prohibition  on  Gifts.— Funds  used 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  gifts  to  any  official  of 
any  foreign!  government. 

■SEC.  4104.  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  AuTHORrrY. — In  any  fiscal  year,  up  to 
$75,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  up  to  $75,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chai>- 
ter  2  of  title  n,  may  be  made  available  for 
emergency  use  under  such  respective  provi- 
sions when  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  urgently  require  support  to 
promote  economic,  political,  or  military  sta- 
bility. 

"(b)  Source  of  Funds.- Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  an  Act  authorizing  or  appro- 
priating funds  for  use  under  this  Act  that 
earmarks  funds  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  I  or  chapter  2  of  title  n  for  a 
specific  country,  organization,  or  purpose,  up 
to  5  percent  of  each  amount  so  earmarked 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  section. 

-SEC.  410B.  TERMINATION  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation for  a  period  not  to  exceed  8  months 
from  the  date  of  any  termination  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  winding  up  programs  related  to 
such  termination  and  may  remain  available 
until  expended.  Funds  obligated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination  of  assistance  may  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  winding  up  programs  re- 
lated to  such  termination  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  In  order  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  assistance  under  this  Act,  such 
exjwnses  for  orderly  termination  of  programs 
may  include  the  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  to  complete  the  training  or  studies 
outside  their  countries  of  origin  of  students 
whose  course  of  study  or  training  program 
began  before  assistance  was  terminated. 

"(b)  Liability  to  Contractors.- For  the 
purpose  of  making  an  equitable  settlement 
of  termination  claims  under  extraordinary 
contractual  relief  standards,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  adopt  as  a  contract  or  other 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  assume  (in  whole  or  in  part)  any  liabil- 
ities arising  thereunder,  any  contract  with  a 
United  States  or  third-country  contractor 
that  had  been  funded  with  assistance  under 
this  Act  prior  to  the  termination  of  assist- 
ance. 

"(c)  Termination  Expenses.— Amounts 
certified  as  having  been  obligated  for  assist- 
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ance  subsequently  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law, 
shall  continue  to  remain  available  and  may 
be  reobligated  to  meet  any  necessary  ex- 
penses arising  firom  the  termination  of  such 
assistance. 

"(d)  Guaranty  Prooramb.— Provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  the  termination  of 
giiarantee  commitments  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  that  were  entered  into  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  termination  of  assistance. 

"(e)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— Un- 
less specifically  made  inapplicable  by  an- 
other provision  of  law,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  termi- 
nation of  assistance  pursuant  to  any  provi- 
sion of  law. 

•ate.  410t.  EXEMPTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH  NCHDGOVERNMENTAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FROM  RESTRICTIONS. 

"(a)  Restrictions  Not  applicable.— Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c),  restrictions  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  a  country  shall  not  be  construed 
to  restrict  assistance  under  title  I  in  support 
of  programs  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  National  Interest  Criteria.- The 
President  shall  take  into  consideration,  in 
any  case  in  which  a  restriction  on  assistance 
would  be  applicable  but  for  this  section, 
whether  assistance  for  programs  of  non- 
governmental organizations  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Notice  to  Conoress.- Whenever  the 
authority  of  this  section  is  used  to  furnish 
assistance  for  a  program  of  a  nongovern- 
mental organization,  the  President  shall  no- 
tify the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  describe  the  program  assisted,  the 
assistance  provided,  and  the  reasons  for  fur- 
nishing such  assistance. 

■SEC.  4107.  EXEMFTKm  OF  TRAINING  ACnVl'IlKS 
FROM  PRC«IBrnON& 

"Provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  for 
any  training  activity  funded  under  this  Act 
for  a  country  as  long  as  that  country  has  a 
democratically  elected  government  and  the 
assistance  is  otherwise  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 4a01(a)(l),  section  4201(a)(2),  section 
4a01(aK7).  and  section  4202. 

■SBC.  4i«a.  nonappucabiuty  to  military  as- 

SI8TANCB  OF  CERTAIN  NEUTRALITY 
ACTPROVISION& 

"The  functions  authorized  under  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (22  U.S.C.  441  and 
following). 

"Chapter  2— Restrictions  on  assistance 

■sco.  4m1.  inbuoiblb  countries. 

"(a)  Restrictions.— Except  as  provided  in 
suheection  (b),  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  furnished  to  the  government  of  a 
country  that  is: 

"(1)  COMMtnnsT  countries.— A  conununlst 
country,  as  designated  under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Human  rights  violators.- a  country 
described  in  subeection  (e). 

"(3)  Expropriation  of  united  states 
PROPEHTT.— a  country  whose  government— 

"(A)  has— 

"(1)  expropriated  the  property  of  any  Unit- 
ed States  person, 

"(11)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract 
with  any  United  States  person,  or 


"(ill)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  dis- 
criminatory taxes  or  other  exactions)  which 
has  the  effect  of  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  the  property  of  any  United  States  person, 
and 

"(B)  has  not  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  provided  adequate  and  effective  com- 
pensation and  is  not  engaged  In  good  faith 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  person  has  exhausted  host  country 
legal  and  other  formal  remedies. 

"(4)  Military  coups.— a  country  whose 
duly-elected  Head  of  Government  is  disposed 
by  military  coup  or  decree  unless  subsequent 
to  the  military  coup  or  decree  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government  has  taken  office. 

"(5)  Terrorist  countries.— a  country 
whose  government  the  President  determines 
repeatedly  provides  support  for  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

"(6)  Nuclear  non-prouferation.— a  coun- 
try described  in  section  4206. 

"(7)   Major   illicit   drug    producino   or 

MAJOR  DRUG  TRANSIT  COUNTRIES.- A  Country 

described  in  section  4207. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Funds  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  assistance  restricted  by 
subsection  (a),  or  any  similar  provision  of 
law,  under  any  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

"(A)  National  interest.— The  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  tts- 
sistance  is  important  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

"(B)     ALLBVIATDJO     SUFFERING     RESULTING 

FROM  A  DISASTER.— The  assistance  is  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  resulting  from  a  nat- 
ural or  manmade  disaster. 

"(C)  Directly  benefitting  the  needy.— 
The  assistance  will  directly  benefit  the 
needy  people  in  the  country. 

"(D)  Promoting  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy.—The  assistance  will  be  furnished 
through  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
directly  promote  increased  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and  the 
development  of  democracy. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  use  of  national  in- 
terest WAIVER.— The  authority  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
restrictions  contained  in  subsection  (a)(6) 
only  if  the  President  also  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  will  further 
United  States  nonproliferation  objectives. 

"(c)  Report  to  Congress.— Assistance  re- 
stricted by  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  pro- 
vided under  subeection  (b)  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sistance. Any  such  report  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  assistance  to  be 
provided,  including  the  estimated  dollar 
amount  of  such  assistance,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  how  the  assistance  meets  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  subeection  (b). 

"(d)  (Communist  Country  List.- 

"(1)  Establishment.- The  President  shall 
designate  those  countries  that  are  com- 
munist countries  for  purjwses  of  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(2)  PuBUCATiON  OF  U8T.— The  initial  list 
of  countries  designated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress. Thereafter,  any  additions  to  or  dele- 
tions trom  such  list  shall  be  similarly  pub- 
lished and  provided. 

"(3)  Removal  of  countries  from  the  ust; 
exemptions.— The  President  may  remove  a 
country  Trom  the  conmiunlst  country  list  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section,  or  may 


exempt  a  listed  country  trom  the  application 
of  subeection  (a)(1)  or  other  provisions  of  law 
that  reference  subsection  (a)(1),  if  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  reports  such  removal  or  ex- 
emption to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  Human  Rights  Violators.— 

"(1)  iNEUGiBiLrrY.— Subeection  (a)(2)  shall 
apply  to  any  country  the  government  of 
which  engages  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

"(2)  Matters  to  be  considered.- In  imple- 
menting subsection  (a)(2),  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  following: 

"(A)  The  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
international  orgranizations  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

"(B)  The  extent  of  cooperation  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  question  in  permitting  an 
unimpeded  investigation  by  indigenous  non- 
governmental organizations,  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  Inter- 
national organizations  (such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Ooss).  of  al- 
leged violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

"(C)  Specific  actions  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  President  or  the  (Congress  relating  to 
the  human  rights  practices  of  the  govern- 
ment In  question. 

"(D)  The  likely  effect  that  a  determination 
of  Ineligibility  under  this  subsection  is  ex- 
pected to  have  on  the  human  rights  process 
of  the  country  concerned. 

"(f)  Terrorist  Oduntries.- The  President 
shall  promptly  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  the  rescission  of  a  determination 
that  the  government  of  a  country  repeatedly 
provides  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

"(g)  Related  Restrictions  on  Assist- 
ance.— 

"(1)  Human  rights  violators.— Subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit,  in  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this 
Act— 

"(A)  sales  of  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices, or  design  and  construction  services 
under  the  Defense  Trade  and  E^xport  Control 
Act; 

"(B)  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  De- 
fense Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  export  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  po- 
lice. Intelligence,  or  other  internal  security 
forces  of  a  foreign  country;  and 

"(C)  licenses  required  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  for  the  export  of 
crime  control  and  detection  instruments  and 
equipment. 

"(2)  Terrorist  countries.— Subsection 
(aK5)  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit,  in  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
and  the  provision  of  loans,  guaranties,  and 
insurance  under  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945. 

"(3)  Major  lujcrr  drug  producing  and 

MAJOR  DRUG  TRANSIT  COUNTRIES.— 

"(A)  Subsection  (aK7)  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit,  in  addition  to  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  (i)  sales  under  the 
Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act,  (il) 
the  provision  of  agricultural  commodities 
other  than  food  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Develoinnent  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
(ill)  loans,  guarantees  and  insurance  under 
the  Exjnrt-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 
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'(B)  NotwlUutakidlng  subparagraph  (A). 
suboectlon  (aX7)  si  all  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
under  chapter  4  of  title  I; 
'  assistance,  including  any 
assistance  under  cliapter  6  of  title  I;  (ill)  as- 
sistance that  involves  the  provision  of  food 
(including  monetiz^tion  of  food)  or  medicine: 
(iv)  assistance  for!  refugees;  and  (v)  assist- 
ance for  narcotics  I  education  and  awareness 
activities  under  tide  I. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  any  country  for  which 
assistance  Is  prohipited  under  section  (a)(7), 
the  President  should  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  ;  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  ^construction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  Unlte^I  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Intemailonal  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  Unltei  States  Elzecutive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Asiin  Development  Bank  to 
vote,  during  the  pwiod  in  which  assistance  Is 
prohibited  under  subsection  (a)(7),  against 
any  loan  or  other  Utilization  of  the  funds  of 
their  respective  Institution  to  or  for  any 
major  illicit  dru^  producing  country  or 
major  drug-transio  country,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b). 


.POUCK 

"(a)  PROHiBmoNi— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  lout  this  Act,  and  none  of 
the  local  currencies  generated  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  used  ^  provide  training  or  ad- 
vice, or  provide  an|  financial  support  for  law 
enforcement  functions  of  police,  prisons,  or 
other  law  enforcenfent  forces  for  any  foreign 
government  or  ani  program  of  internal  in- 
telligence or  survflllance  on  behalf  of  any 
foreign  govemmeni  within  the  United  States 
or  abroad. 

"(b)  BxcEPTiONSj— Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  aaply  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  assistance  vovided  for  counter-nar- 
cotics purposes,  including  narcotics  control 
assistance  under  cl^pter  4  of  title  1; 

"(3)  assistance,  litcludlng  training,  in  mari- 
time law  enforcerqent  and  other  maritime 
BklUs;  I 

"(3)  assistance  f^r  a  country  which  has  a 
longstanding  democratic  tradition,  does  not 
have  standing  arm«d  forces,  and  does  not  en- 
ga^  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  intematitnally  recognized  human 
rights;  j 

"(4)  assistance  Inj  protecting  and  maintain- 
ing wildlife  habitaQs  and  in  developing  sound 
wildlife  managemett  and  plant  conservation 
programs;  i 

"(5)  assistance  provided  under  chapter  7  of 
tiUell:  I 

"(6)  with  respect  Ro  assistance  provided  for 
police  forces  in  connection  with  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  rcigional  security  system  of 
the  Eastern  Caribbean  states;  or 

"(7)  such  other  aaslstance  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  agproprlate. 


IN  ARBBARS  ON  A88I8T- 
PATMBmH 

'Assistance  majl  not  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  grokremment  of  any  country 
which  is  more  thaa  l  year  in  arrears  to  the 
United  States  Oovsmment  on  any  payment 
of  Interest  or  prinqipal  on  any  loan  made  or 
credit  extended  under  this  Act  or  under  the 
former  authorities  of  section  23  or  section  24 
of  the  Anns  Expoiit  Control  Act,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  assistance  to  such 
govamment  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
notiflea  the  Speal4er  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
nsentativea  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commltte  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  such  detarmibation. 


*«£€.  4904.  FAMILY  PLANNING  AC'llVriTCa 

"(a)  ABORTIONS  AND  INVOLUNTARY  STERI- 
LIZATIONS.—PundS  made  available  to  carry 
out  title  I  may  not  be — 

"(1)  used  to  pay  for  the  performance  of 
abortions  as  a  method  of  family  planning  or 
to  motivate  or  coerce  any  person  to  practice 
abortions; 

"(2)  used  to  pay  for  the  performance  of  in- 
voluntary sterilizations  as  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning  or  to  coerce  or  provide  any  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  any  person  to  undergo 
sterilizations; 

"(3)  used  to  pay  for  any  biomedical  re- 
search which  relates,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
methods  of,  or  the  performance  of,  abortions 
or  involuntary  sterilizations  as  a  means  of 
family  planning; 

"(4)  made  available  to  any  organization  or 
program  which  (as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent) supports,  or  participates  In  the  man- 
agement of,  a  program  of  coercive  abortion 
or  involuntary  sterilization;  or 

"(5)  made  available  to  any  foreign  non- 
governmental organization  which  performs 
or  actively  promotes  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning. 

"(b)  Referral.— In  order  to  reduce  reli- 
ance on  abortion  in  developing  countries, 
funds  allocated  under  provisions  of  title  I  for 
voluntary  family  planning  projects  shall  be 
available  only  for  projects  which  offer,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  referral  to  or  infor- 
mation about  access  to,  a  broad  range  of 
family  planning  methods  and  services.  In 
using  such  funds  to  award  grants  for  natural 
family  planning,  no  applicant  shall  be  dis- 
criminated against  becasue  of  such  appli- 
cant's religious  or  conscientious  commit- 
ment to  offer  only  natural  family  planning; 
and,  additionally,  all  such  applicants  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection. 

«8EC.  4MB.  COMPETITON  WITH  UNITED  STATES 
EXPORTS. 

"In  determining  whether  to  provide  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  this  Act.  the  President 
should  take  into  consideration  whether  such 
eissistance  would  be  furnished  for  direct  sup- 
port for  any  project  or  activity  that  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  increase  exports  of  any 
agricultural,  textile,  or  apparel  commodity 
from  a  developing  country  where  such  ex- 
ports— 

"(1)  would  be  In  direct  competition  with 
United  States  exports,  and 

"(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
substantial  injury  to  United  States  exporters 
of  the  same  or  substantially  similar  com- 
modity. 

"^EC.  4MC.  NUCLEAR  NON-PROUFERATICm. 

"Section  4201(a)(6)  shall  apply  to— 

"(a)  a  country  that,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977.  delivers  nuclear  enrich- 
ment equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to 
a  non-nuclear  weapon  state  or.  if  a  non-nu- 
clear weapon  state,  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other 
country,  unless  before  such  delivery— 

"(1)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology, 
upon  delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices 
and  management  when  available;  and 

"(2)  the  recipient  country  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  place  all  such  equipment, 
materials,  technology,  and  all  nuclear  fuel 
and  facilities  in  such  country  under  the  safe- 
guards system  of  such  Agency; 

"(b)  a  country  that— 

"(1)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 


1977,  delivers  nuclear  reprocessing  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  a  non-nu- 
clear weapon  state  or,  if  a  non-nuclear  weap- 
on state,  receives  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  technology  trom  any  other  country  (ex- 
cept for  the  transfer  of  reprocessing  tech- 
nology associated  with  the  investigation, 
under  international  evaluation  programs  in 
which  the  United  States  participates,  of 
technologies  which  are  alternatives  to  pure 
Plutonium  reprocessing);  or 

"(2)  is  a  non-nuclear  weapon  state  which, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Corporation  Act  of  1965,  exports  illegally  or 
attempts  to  export  Illegally  from  the  United 
States  any  material,  equipment,  or  tech- 
nology which  would  contribute  significantly 
to  the  ability  of  such  country  to  manufac- 
ture a  nuclear  explosive  device,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  material,  equip- 
ment, or  technology  was  to  be  used  by  such 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device;  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, an  export  or  attempted  export  by  a 
person  who  is  an  agent  of,  or  is  otherwise 
acting  on  behalf  of  or  in  the  Interests  of,  a 
country  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  exi>ort 
or  attempted  export  by  that  country;  or 

"(c)  a  country  that,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977— 

"(1)  transfers  a  nuclear  explosive  device  to 
a  non-nuclear  weapon  state,  or 

"(2)  is  a  non-nuclear  weapon  state  and  ei- 
ther— 

"(A)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

"(B)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

■SEC.   4307.    MAJOR   ILUCIT   DRUG    PRODUCING 
AND  DRUG  TRANSIT  COU>mUE& 

"(a)  Appucation  of  Restriction.— Section 
4201(a)(7)  shall  apply  to  any  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country  and  any  major  drug- 
transit  country  If  the  President  determines, 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  report 
required  by  section  1406,  that  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  the  country  has  not  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  States,  and  has  other- 
wise not  taken  adequate  stepe  to  control  the 
illicit  cultivation,  production,  and  smug- 
gling of.  trafficking  In.  and  abuse  of  narcotic 
and  psychotropic  drugs.  The  President  may 
rescind  such  a  determination,  and  section 
4201(a)(7)  shall  cease  to  apply,  if  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  determines  that  the  coun- 
try has  resumed  cooperating  with  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise  has  taken  adequate 
stepe  to  control  the  illicit  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, and  smuggling  of,  trafficking  In, 
and  abuse  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
drugs. 

"(b)  In  implementing  subsection  (a),  the 
President  should  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  has — 

"(1)  accomplished  the  goals  described  in  an 
applicable  bilateral  narcotics  agreement 
with  the  United  States  or  a  multilateral 
agreement; 

"(2)  investigated  and  immobilized  major 
organizations  involved  in  the  production, 
processing,  or  distribution  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs; 

"(3)  achieved  significant  increases  in  sei- 
zures of  the  proceeds  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Illicit  drug  trade; 

"(4)  achieved  significant  reductions,  where 
applicable,  In  the  net  production  of  illicit 
narcotic  crops  through  forced  or  voluntary 
eradication  efforts; 

"(5)  prevented  and  punished  the  laundering 
in  that  country  of  drug-related  monies; 

"(6)  prevented  and  punished  public  corrup- 
tion that  facilitates  the  production,  process- 
ing, or  shipment  of  narcotic  and  psycho- 
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tropic  dnigrs  and  other  controlled  substances, 
or  that  discourages  the  Investigation  or 
prosecution  of  such  acts; 

"(7)  processed  expeditiously  United  States 
and  other  extradition  requests  related  to 
narcotics  trafficking; 

"(8)  Increased  public  awareness  of  the  hei- 
nous nature  of  drug  abuse  and  reduced  the 
demand  and  the  consumption  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs; 

"(9)  If  it  is  a  producer  of  licit  opium,  taken 
steps  to  prevent  significant  diversion  of  its 
licit  cultivation  and  production  Into  the  Il- 
licit market,  to  maintain  production  of 
stockpiles  at  levels  no  higher  than  those 
consistent  with  licit  market  demands,  and  to 
prevent  illicit  cultivation  and  production. 

SKC.  4M8.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELECTIONa 

"Funds  made  available  for  economic  as- 
sistance under  title  I  that  are  used  to  en- 
hance the  Independence  and  performance  of 
electoral  processes  may  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  outcome  of  any 
election  in  any  country. 

SEC.  4SM.  DUTIES  OF  A  NONCOMBATANT  NA- 
TURE. 

"(a)  Limitation.— Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  or  detailed  to  provide  de- 
fense services  under  chapter  2  of  title  II,  pro- 
vide military  education  and  training  under 
chapter  5  of  title  II,  or  perform  functions 
under  chapter  4  of  title  n,  may  not  perform 
duties  of  a  combatant  nature.  Including  any 
duty  related  to  training  and  advising  that 
may  engage  United  States  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel in  combat  activities  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  those  defense  services. 

"(b)  EXCEPTION.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  President  determines,  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  that  its  application 
would  not  be  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"Chapter  3 — Reports  and  Notifications  to 
Congress 

•sec.  4301.  congressional  presentation 
documents  for  economic  as- 
sistance. 

"(a)  Requirement  for  SuSmission.— The 
President  shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  in  a  timely  manner,  annual  con- 
gressional presentation  documents  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  under  title  I. 

"(b)  Materials  for  development  and 
Economic  Support  assistance.— For  assist- 
ance under  chapters  2  and  3  the  documents 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  the  following: 

"(1)  The  rationale  for  the  allocation  of  as- 
sistance to  each  country,  regional  program, 
or  centrally  funded  program.  In  the  case  of 
economic  support  assistance,  this  rationale 
shall  include  a  justification  for  the  provision 
of  economic  support  assistance  and  for  the 
particular  use  of  that  assistance. 

"(2)  A  brief  description  of  each  country 
program,  regional  program,  and  centrally 
funded  program.  Including— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  development  assistance, 
a  discussion  of  how  each  program  supports, 
as  appropriate,  the  goals  set  forth  In  section 
1  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  economic  support  assist- 
ance, a  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
each  program  supports  the  goals  set  forth  in 
section  1. 

"(3)  A  description  of  new  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Other  Title  I  Programs.- The  docu- 
ments submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  for  each  economic  assistance 
program  under  title  I  (other  than  those  pro- 
grams specified  In  subsection  (b>— 


"(1)  a  summary  of  program  activities  for 
the  previous  year;  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  activities  anticipated 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

"SEC.    4S02.    HUMAN    RIGHTS   POUCY    AND    RE- 
PORTS. 

"(a)  Promotion  of  Human  Rights.— It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should,  in  accordance  with  its  Inter- 
national obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States,  promote  and  en- 
courage Increased  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the 
world  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion. 

"(b)  Conduct  of  assistance  and  Military 
Sales  Programs. — In  furtherance  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  should  formulate 
and  conduct  United  States  assistance  and 
military  sales  programs  in  a  manner  which 
will- 

"(1)  promote  and  advance  human  rights; 

"(2)  strengthen  a  relationship  between  ci- 
vilian and  military  sectors  appropriate  to  a 
democratic  system  of  government;  and 

"(3)  avoid  Identification  of  the  United 
States,  through  these  programs,  with  gov- 
ernments which  deny  to  their  people  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  In  contravention  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  this 
section  or  otherwise. 

"(c)  Matters  to  be  Considered.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  and  in  preparing  the 
annual  reports  required  by  subsection  (d), 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
international  organizations  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

"(2)  The  extent  of  cooperation  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  question  in  permitting  an 
unimpeded  investigation  by  Indigenous  non- 
governmental organizations,  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  inter- 
national organizations  (such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross),  of  al- 
leged violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

"(d)  ANNUAL  Human  Rights  Report.— In 
furtherance  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  February  28  each  year,  a  full  and 
complete  report  with  respect  to  practices  re- 
garding the  observance  of  and  respect  for 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
every  foreign  country  that  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Wherever  appropriate, 
such  reports  shall  include  information  on 
practices  regarding  coercion  in  population 
control,  including  coerced  abortion  and  In- 
voluntary sterilization. 

"(e)  Information  to  be  Provided.— Each 
annual  report  under  subsection  (d),  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  information  about  observance  of  and 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom  in  the  country  in  question,  and 

"(2)  a  detailed  description  of  practices  by 
the  recipient  government  with  respect  to 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom,  in- 
cluding where  appropriate  information  pro- 
vided by  organizations,  including  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

-SEC.  Oin.  ANNUAL  ALLOCATION  REPORT. 

"(a)  Report  on  Allocations  of  Assist- 
ance.—Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  any  law  appropriating  funds  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of— 


"(1)  each  foreign  country  and  international 
organization  to  which  the  United  States 
Government  intends  to  provide  any  portion 
of  the  funds  under  such  law;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  funds  under  that  law,  by 
category  of  assistance,  that  the  United 
States  Government  intends  to  provide  to 
each  such  country  or  organization. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  funds  appropriated  under  section  1801 
or  section  1802  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
administering  agency  for  title  I;  or 

"(2)  any  law  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions. 


"SEC. 


4S04.      NOTIFICATION 
CHANGES. 


OF       PROGRAM 


"(a)  Increased  assistance  and  New  Pro- 
grams.—Unless  the  Committee  on  ForelgB 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Forelgm  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
are  notified  at  least  15  days  in  advance, 
funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  this  Act  may  not  be  obligated  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Increase  in  assistance  level.— Any 
assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  for  a  country  or  international  organi- 
zation for  which  assistance  under  that  provi- 
sion was  not  justified  in  congressional  pres- 
entation documents  for  that  fiscal  year,  or 

"(B)  in  excess  of  the  amount  justified  In 
the  congressional  presentation  document 
and  allocated  pursuant  to  section  4303, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  that  country  or  or- 
ganization under  that  provision  for  that  fis- 
cal year. 

"(2)  New  activities.— Any  economic  assist- 
ance for  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  which  was  not  justified  in  congres- 
sional presentation  documents  for  that  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(B)  for  which  assistance  was  not  furnished 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Congressional  Presentation  Docu- 
ments.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'congressional  presentation  documents' 
means  the  annual  congressional  presentation 
documents  for  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
the  justification  documents  accompanying  a 
request  for  supplemental  authorizations  of 
appropriations  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Appropriations  Subject  to  require- 
ments.—Subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect 
to  all  funds  appropriated  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  (including  chapter  4  of  title  I 
relating  to  narcotics  control)  other  than — 

"(1)  title  in  (relating  to  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  and  the  Trade 
Development  Agency). 

"(2)  section  nil  (relating  to  the  private 
sector  investment  gxiaranty  program), 

"(3)  section  1112  (relating  to  the  housing 
and  urban  development  guarantee  program), 
and 

"(4)  programs  of  disaster  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation, including  assistance  programs 
under  chapter  6  of  title  I  (relating  to  inter- 
national disaster  assistance). 

"(3)  Emergency  EIxceptions.- 

"(1)  Waiver.— Subsection  (a),  or  any  simi- 
lar requirement  to  provide  advance  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  or  congressional  com- 
mittees, may  be  waived  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  doing  so  is  necessitated  by 
emergency  circumstances. 

"(2)  Exercise  of  authority.- In  the  case 
of  any  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  or  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  shall  be  provided  as 
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e*rly  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event  later 
than  three  days  aft«r  taking  the  action  to 
which  such  notlflcatlon  requirement  was  ap- 
plicable. Any  notification  under  this  para- 
graph shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
authority  of  this  siibeectlon. 

TITLE  V— OEKERAL  PROVISIONS 
SBC.  501.  CONSOL  DATION  AND  REVISION 
OF      ADMINIST  lATIVE      AUTHORITIES 
AND  ELIMINAT  ON  OF  OBSOLETE  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  titles  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  title 
V  after  new  title  IJV  (as  enacted  by  title  IV 
of  this  Act): 

"TITLE  V-OE>raiRAL  PROVISIONS 
'Chaptkr  1— Exer^sb  and  Coordination  of 
sfcnoNS 


(in.  DKLBGATIONB  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"(a)  In  OENBRAL.4-The  President  may  exer- 
cise any  functions  jconferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  Act  th|x)ugh  such  agency  or  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  shall  dlar^t. 

"(b)  AUTHORmr  Tto  Issue  Rboulations  and 
DILIOATK.— The  hfliad  of  any  agency  or  offi- 
cer exercising  functions  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  may  trom  time  to  time  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  to  carry  outkuch  functions;  and 

"(2)  may  delegate  authority  to  perform 
any  such  functions,  including,  if  he  or  she 
•hall  so  Biwcify.  t|e  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  air  such  functions  to  a  sub- 
ordinate. I 
•11 


DESIGNATION    OF    ADMINISTERING 
AiatNCT  rOR  TITLE  L 

"The  President  ivay  exercise  his  functions 
for  administering  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams under  title  I  primarily  through  a  sin- 
gle agency,  which  the  President  may  des- 
ignate. 

■■■C.  n«.  AUTBORITr  TO  ESTABLISH  MISSIONS 
ABBOADJ 

"(a)  AUTHORmr.— fThe  President  may  main- 
tain special  mlssidns  or  staffs  outside  the 
Unltad  Statee  In  st^h  countries  and  for  such 
period*  of  time  as  i^y  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  j 

"(b)  CmxF  OF  Mission.— Each  such  special 
mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief.  | 

"(C)    S11ALX.SR   EC^ONOMIC    ASSISTANCE    PRO- 

(MAMS.— In  the  caie  of  smaller  programs. 
aooDomlc  aasistanct  under  title  I  may  be  ad- 
mlnlatared  under  Ute  direction  of  the  chief  of 
the  United  States  4lplomatlc  mission  by  the 
iftlcer  of  the  mission. 

FINDINGS  AND  DETER- 


principal  economic 

MINA' 
"(a)  FINDIIKM 

Wbttten  and 
the  PTMldeat  la 
any  pctnrlalon  of 
and  Rxport  Control 


SIOM 


Determinations  To  Be 
. — In  any  case  in  which 
to  make  a  report  by 
Act,  the  Defense  Trade 
Act.  annual  foreign  as- 
stataaoe  antborlaation  legislation,  or  the  an- 
Boal  PonicB  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Rslatad  Prognms  Appropriations  Act. 
to  the  CongrsM  or  \o  any  committee  or  offi- 
cer of  either  Hooa4  of  Congress  concerning 
any  flndlnr  or  detefnlnation,  that  finding  or 
be  reduced  to  writing 

dent. 
—No    action    shall    be 
y  such  finding  or  deter- 
tbe  date  on  which  that 


determination 
and  signed  by  the 

"(b)    Ranwcnoi 
taken  porraaLnt  to 
mlnatlon  prior  to 


findlBff  or  determliiktlon  has  been  reduced  to 
writing  and  signed  By  the  President. 

"(c)  Pubucation'di  Federal  Rsoister.- 
Kach  sach  finding  at  determination  shall  be 


published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  President.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  President  concludes  that  such 
publication  would  be  harmful  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  only  a  state- 
ment that  a  determination  or  finding  has 
been  made  by  the  President,  Including  the 
name  and  section  of  the  Act  under  which  it 
was  made,  shall  be  published. 

"Chapter  2— administrative  AUTHORmES 
■SEC.  saoi.  alux:ation  of  funds  and  reim- 

BURSBMENT  among  AGENCIE& 

"(a)  In  General.— The  President  may  allo- 
cate or  transfer  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  any  part  of  any  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  this  Act,  including 
any  advance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  any  country  or  international  orga- 
nization for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  au- 
thority granted  In  this  Act  or  under  author- 
ity governing  the  activities  of  the  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

"(b)  PROOmEMENT  FROM  OTHER  AGEN- 
CIES.- 

"(1)  AUTHORITY.— Any  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  or  de- 
fense services  and  the  facilities  of.  or  pro- 
cure commodities  or  defense  articles  from, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency. 

"(2)  Separate  account.— Funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such 
agency  may  be  established  in  separate  appro- 
priation accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"(C)  NONMrUTARY  ASSISTANCE.- 

"(1)  Reimbursement  to  agencies.- In  the 
case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  trom  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  carry  out  any  provi- 
sion of  title  I,  reimbursement  or  repayment 
shall  be  made  to  such  agency  trom  funds 
available  to  carry  out  that  provision. 

"(2)  Amount  of  reimbursement. — Such  re- 
imbursement or  payment  shall  be  at— 

"(A)  replacement  cost, 

"(B)  If  required  by  law,  actual  cost, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  services  procured  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  title  I,  the  amount  of  additional 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  providing  such  services,  or 

"(D)  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposing 
agency. 

"(3)     CJREDITINO     OF     REIMBURSEMENT.— The 

amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment— 

"(A)  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  trom 
which  there  may  be  procured  replacements 
of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facili- 
ties; or 

"(B)  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  if  such  appropria- 
tions, funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimburs- 
able except  by  reason  of  this  subsection  and 
if  the  owning  or  disposing  SLgency  determines 
that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary. 

"(d)  Military  assistance.— 

"(1)  Reimbursement  to  agencies.- Except 
as  otherwise  provided,  reimbursement  shall 
be  made  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  trom  funds  available  for  use 
under  title  n,  for  any  assistance  fUmlshed 
under  title  II  trom,  by,  or  through  such  agen- 
cy. 


"(2)  Amount  of  reimbursement.— Such  re- 
imbursement shall  be — 

"(A)  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
defense  articles,  the  defense  services  (exclud- 
ing salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus 

"(B)  expenses  arising  trom  or  incident  to 
operations  under  title  II  (excluding  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  un- 
funded estimated  costs  of  civilian  retirement 
and  other  benefits). 

"(3)  Cbeditino  to  appropriation.— The 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency. 

"(e)  Estabushment  of  Accounts.- 

"(1)  Authority  to  estabush;  uses.— In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  ac- 
counts may  be  established  on  the  books  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
or.  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States— 

"(A)  against  which  letters  of  commitment 
may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  record- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be 
assignable  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
3727(b)  and  section  3727(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  section  3737  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  15);  and 

"(B)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to.  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  re- 
cipient countries  or  agencies,  organizations, 
or  persons  upon  presentation  of  contracts, 
invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documenta- 
tion. 

"(2)  Accounting  for  expenditures. — Ex- 
penditure of  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  through  accounts  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expend- 
iture of  funds  of  the  United  States  (3rOvem- 
ment. 

"(f)(1)  Export-Import  Bank.— Credits 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  with  funds  allocated  to  the 
Bank  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent 
of  the  limitations  Imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635e)  or  related  appropriations  Acts. 

"(2)  Overseas  private  investment  cor- 
poration.— Loans  guaranties,  or  investments 
made  by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  with  funds— 

"(A)  allocted  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  transferred  trom  other  sources, 
public  or  private,  or 

"(B)  received  in  foreign  currency  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  insurance  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  section  3104(a)  of 
this  Act. 

shall  not  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  the  Corporation  has  made  or  has 
outstanding  loans,  guaranties,  or  invest- 
ments to  the  extent  of  any  limitation  on  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  and  equity  invest- 
ments Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  Credit  reform.— The  provisions  of 
section  S04(b)  of  the  Federal  (Credit  Reform 
Act  of  1990  shall  not  apply  to  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations or  loan  guarantee  conmiitments, 
including  Insurance  provided  under  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  made  with 
funds  described— 

"(A)  in  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2KA)  of  this  sub- 
section to  the  extent  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  their  cost  (as  defined  in  section  502(5) 
of  such  Act)  Is  transferred  to  the  associated 
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flsanclng'  account  established  pursuant  to 
such  Act:  Provided.  That  the  Committees  on 
ApiB^priatlonB  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Approi>rlatlon8  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  are  notified  at  least  ten 
days  before  any  such  transfer,  or 
"(B)  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  CJHAKOINO  TO  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

"(1)  Initial  charodjo.— Any  appropriation 
or  account  available  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  title  I  may  Initially  be  charged  In  any  fis- 
cal year,  within  the  limit  of  available  funds, 
to  finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are 
available  in  other  appropriations  or  accounts 
under  that  title. 

"(2)  Final  charoino.— As  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  such  expenses  shall  be  finally 
charged  to  applicable  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts with  proper  credit  to  the  appropria- 
tions or  accounts  Initially  utilized  for  fi- 
nancing purposes,  except  that  such  flnal 
charges  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of 
expenses  (other  than  those  provided  under 
sections  1801  and  1802)  incurred  in  furnishing 
assistance  where  it  is  determined  that  the 
accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  or  account  to  which  such 
expenses  should  be  charged  would  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

■SBC.  Oaai.  GENERAL  AUTHORrnE& 

"(a)  Terms  of  Assistance.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise specifically  prohibited  in  this  Act,  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on 
a  grant,  loan,  or  guaranty  basis,  or  on  such 
terms,  Including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms 
of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  for- 
eign currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  commodities),  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Terms  and  (Conditions.- The  Presi- 
dent may  ftimish  assistance  under  this  Act 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  (consistent 
with  other  jjrovlslons  of  law)  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate,  and,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  charge  such 
fees  for  guarantees  and  loans  under  this  Act 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Advances,  Contracts,  EJtc.— In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limi- 
tations of  this  Act.  the  President  may  make 
loans,  advances,  and  grants  to,  make  and 
I>erform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or 
enter  Into  other  transactions  with,  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons, 
any  government  or  government  agency,  re- 
gional organization,  and  any  international 
organization. 

"(d)  Gifts. — The  President  may  accept  and 
use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  money,  fUnds-,  property,  and  services  of 
any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

"(e)  Insurance.— 

"(1)  Foreign  participants.— Any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance for  foreign  participants  in  any  program 
of  furnishing  assistance  administered  by 
such  agency  while  such  participants  are  ab- 
sent from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  program. 

"(2)  Foreign  employees.— Any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance for  foreign  employees  of  that  agency 
while  those  employees  are  absent  ft^m  their 
placea  of  employment  abroad  for  purposes  of 
training  or  other  official  duties. 

"(0  ADmsaiON  to  UNrnED  States.— Alien 
partlclpanta  in  any  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as 


nonimmigrants  under  section  lOKaXlS)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)(15)),  for  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

"(g)  Assistance  authorities.— In  furnish- 
ing and  administering  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President— 

"(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters 
of  commitment; 

"(2)  may  collect,  compromise,  or  otherwise 
settle  any  obligations  assigned  to,  or  held 
by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accru- 
ing to,  the  President  and  may  (as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate)  refer  any  such  obli- 
gations or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection; 

"(3)  may— 

"(A)  acquire  and  dispose  of  (upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate)  any  property,  including  any  In- 
strument evidencing  Indebtedness  or  owner- 
ship, and 

"(B)  gruarantee  payment  against  any  such 
instrument; 

"(4)  may  establish  the  character  of,  and  de- 
cide the  necessity  for,  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  used  in  furnishing  and 
administering  such  assistance  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  corporations  of  the  United  States 
Government;  and 

"(S)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  Inte- 
gral set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  and  procedures  applica- 
ble to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as 
provided  by  chapter  91  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

"(h)  Claims  Relating  to  GuaPwAntees.- 
Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  any  guarantee 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  set- 
tled, and  disputes  arising  as  the  result  there- 
of may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursu- 
ant to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of 
an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(1)  Financial  Transactions  With  For- 
eign Governments  in  Default  of  Obuga- 
TI0N8  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.— Section  955  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person— 

"(1)  who  acts  for  or  participates  in  any  op- 
eration or  transaction  arising  under  this 
Act,  or 

"(2)  who  acquires  any  obligation  issued  In 
connection  with  any  operation  or  trans- 
action arising  under  this  Act. 

"(j)  Educational  Institutions.— Any  cost- 
type  contract  or  agreement  (Including 
grants)  entered  into  with  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  authorized  by  title  I  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  in- 
direct costs  of  that  institution  on  the  basis 
of  predetermined  flxed-jwrcentage  rates  ap- 
plied to  the  total  or  an  element  thereof,  of 
the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

"(k)  Multiyear  Commitments.— a  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  entails  commit- 
ments for  the  exi)enditure  of  funds  under  this 
Act  may.  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more 
than  10  years. 

«8BC.  can.  AUTHORIZED  AOMINISTIiATIVE  USES 
OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Personnel.  Printing.  Procurement 
OF  Supplies,  and  Other  administrative  ESc- 


PENBBS. — Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

"(3)  Expenditures  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  and  for  other  administrative  and  op- 
erating purix>ses  (other  than  compensation 
of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government  (other  than  sections  1341,  1342, 
and  1517  of  title  31  United  States  Code)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Uses  of  Nonmilitary  Assistance 
Funds.— 

"(1)  Authorized  uses.— Funds  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build- 
ings in  the  United  States,  and  for  repair,  al- 
teration, and  improvements  of  such  leased 
Iiropertles. 

"(B)  Elxpenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  title  I.  in- 
cluding (notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  and 
1346(c)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code),  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  meetings  of  per- 
sons whose  employment  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5503. 

"(C)  Contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal service  abroad.  Such  Individuals  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  any 
law  administered  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

"(D)  Purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  hire  of  aircraft,  except  that  aircraft  for 
administrative  purposes  may  be  purchased 
only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appro- 
priation or  other  Act. 

"(E)(1)  Purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  subject  to  clauses  (ii)  and 
(Hi). 

"(11)  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act.  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  administrative  purposes 
outside  the  United  States  may  be  purchased 
for  replacement  only.  Such  vehicles  may  be 
exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  such  vehicles. 

"(ill)  Passenger  motor  vehicles  other  than 
one  for  the  official  use  of  the  bead  of  the 
agency  designated  under  section  5102  may  be 
purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States  only 
as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an  ap^n-o- 
priatlon  or  other  Act 

"(F)  Entertainment. 

"(G)  Elxchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
loss  by  exchange. 

"(H)  Elxpenditures  (not  to  exceed  S50,000  In 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act)  of 
a  confidential  character  other  than  enter- 
tainment. A  certificate  of  the  amount  of 
such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  and  every  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

"(I)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft  acquired  for  use  In  foreign  countries. 

"(JXD  Rent  or  lease  outside  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
quarters,  including  living  quarters  to  house 
personnel,  and  payments  therefor  in  advance 
for  such  period  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(11)  Malntenace,  furnishing,  necessary  re- 
pairs,   improvements,    and    alterations    to 
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properties  owned 
States  Governmen ; 
to  the  United  States 
United  States. 

"(HI)  Costs  of 
such  properties. 
"(K)  Expenses 
"(1)  preparing- 
former  homes  (or 
tlcipants  engaged 
I  to  their  former 
and 

"(11)  caring  for 
mains  of  an  indlvlfiual 
member  of  an  indiirldual 
die  while  such  individual 
participating  in 
funds  described  in 
"(L)  Purchase  of 
"(M)  Payment  ol 
sistence  to  foreign 
any  program  under 
pants  are  away 
tries  other  than 
not  in   excess   of 
standardized  CJover^iment 
notwithstanding 

"(N)  Use  in  accoiilance 
the  Foreign  Service 
3901  et  se<j.)  not  otherwise 

"(O)  Ice  and 
the  United  States 
"(P)  Services  of 
the  National  Ocea4ic 
ministration.  For 
such  services,  the 
mospheric  Administration 
to  exceed  20 
tlon  to  those  other^se 
"(Q)  Expenses  in 
"(1)  travel  of  . 
States.  Including  titavel 
ents  (including 
stopovers  while  engAged 
"(11)  the  transjwnati 
household  goods,  and 
personnel  when  an^ ' 
transportation  begl)is 
suant  to  travel  ordsrs 
year,    notwithstand  ng 
travel  or  transport  itlon 
pleted  during  the  sa^ie 

"(ill)  the  costs  of 
to  and  from  a  place 
of  storing  automoljiles 
when  it  is  in  the  . 
nomlcal  to  authoriz4 
"(R)  Assistance  __ 
programs  under  the 
velopment  and 
Agricultural  Act 
Progress  Act  of  1985 

"(2)  Funds  which  i|ay 
(1)  applies  to— 

"(A)  appropriatlo43 
(other  than  title  11). 

"(B)  allocations  tt  _ 
ed  States  Governmeiit 
tions.  for  functions 
purposes  of  this  Act 
"(C)  funds  made 
poses  to  the  a^ncy 
5102. 
"(C)  FAaUTIES  Ab^ad 

"(1)  LaviNo 

AND  H08PITA1S.— 

provision  of  law,  fu^ds 
ance  under  this  Act 
cal  year  (in  addltloi 
such  use   under  otqer 
Act)— 

"(A)  to  construct  at 
side  the  United  Stat  is 
t«ra,  ofnce  space,  sujd 
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iniforms. 

per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
participants  engaged  in 
title  I  while  such  particl- 
their  homes  In  coun- 
Unlted  States,  at  rates 
those   prescribed   by   the 
travel  regulations, 
other  provision  of  law. 
with  authorities  of 
Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C. 
provided  for. 
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:ommlssloned  officers  of 
and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
purposes  of  providing 
Rational  Oceanic  and  At- 
may  appoint  not 
officers  in  addl- 
authorized. 

lONNECnON  WITH— 

outside  the  United 
expenses  of  depend- 
3S   during   necessary 
in  such  travel): 
on  of  personal  effects, 
automobiles   of  such 
part  of  such  travel  or 
in  one  fiscal  year  pur- 
issued  in  that  fiscal 
the   fact   that   such 
may  not  be  com- 
fiscal  year;  and 
I  ransporting  automobiles 
of  storage,  and  the  costs 
of  such  personnel, 
interest  or  more  eco- 
storag-e. 

■  the  implementation  of 
A^cuitural  Trade  De- 
Act  of  1954,  the 
1949,  and  the  Food  for 
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BE  USED.— Paragraph 
to  carry  out  this  Act 
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from  other  approprla- 
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other  than  title  II),  and 
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QUARIERS,    OFFICES,    SCHOOLS. 
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available  for  assist- 

may  be  used  in  any  fls- 

to  funds  available  for 

authorities   in   this 


otherwise  acquire  out- 
essential  living  quar- 
necessary  supporting 


facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act; 

"(B)  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  out- 
side the  United  States  schools  (including 
dormitories  and  boarding  facilities)  and  hos- 
pitals for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  Act.  United 
States  Government  personnel,  and  their  de- 
pendents; and 

"(C)  to  staff,  operate,  and  maintain  such 
schools  and  hospitals. 

"(2)  Disposal.— Overseas  property  acquired 
under  this  subsection  (or  predecessor  provi- 
sions of  this  Act)  may  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
proceeds  of  such  disposal  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  use  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Education  of  Dependents.— Funds 
available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  schools  established,  or  to  be  estab- 
lished, outside  the  United  States  whenever  It 
is  determined  that  such  action  would  be 
more  economic  or  would  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  dependents  of  i)ersonnel  carry- 
ing out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
dependents  of  United  States  (Government 
personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
"(e)  Training  of  Personnel.— 
"(1)  Payment  of  costs.- Funds  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  em- 
ployed or  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
5502(c),  through  interchange  or  otherwise,  at 
any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor, 
agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  or- 
ganization, or  commercial  firm. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  dual  employment.— 
Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office  under  section 
5533  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Acceptance  of  certain  payment.— 
Any  payment  or  contributions  in  connection 
with  such  training  may,  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  authorizing  such 
training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or 
may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency. 
Any  such  payments  or  contributions  to  any 
employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduction,  or  com- 
pensation received  from  the  United  States 
Government. 

"(f)  Detail  of  Personnel.— Funds  made 
available  for  title  I  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
an  agency  of  a  Sute  government,  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the  full 
costs  of  any  employee  which  that  agency  or 
Institution  details  or  assigns  to  the  agency 
designated  under  section  5102  to  carry  out 
programs  under  title  I  that  require  special- 
ized technical  skills. 

"(g)  Military  Assistance  Funds,— Funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  title  n 
shall  be  available  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to 
exceed  $300,000  in  any  fiscal  year),  and  oper- 
ating expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  under  chapter  2 
or  chapter  5  of  title  n  or  on  a  sale  or  lease 
basis  under  the  Defense  Trade  and  Bcport 
Control  Act. 

"(2)  Reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour 
directors  in  connection  with  orientation  vis- 
its of  foreign  mlllUry  and  related  civilian 
personnel,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
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of  section  5702  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees. 
"(3)  Maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  United  Stotes-owned  facilities 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for 
the  training  of  foreign  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  a  specific  authorization  or  specific 
appropriation  for  such  public  contracts. 

"CHAPTER  3— SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  AUTHORITIES  RELATING  TO  AP- 
PROPRUTIONS  AND  LOCAL  CUR- 
RENCIES 

"Subchapter  A— Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 

"SEC.  5301.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  Requirement  for  Authorization.— 
Funds  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure— 

"(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law;  or 

"(2)  in  excess  of  an  amount  prescribed  by 
law. 

"(b)  Subsequent  Authorizations.— To  the 
extent  that  legislation  enacted  after  the 
making  of  an  appropriation  for  foreign  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  authorizes  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  thereof,  the  limitation 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply. 

"(c)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions.— The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  super- 
seded except  by  a  provision  of  law  that  spe- 
cifically repeals  of  modifies  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

-sec.  5302.  AUTHORITY  FOR  EXTENDED  PERIOD 

OF  availabiuty  of  appropria- 
tions. 

"Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available.  In 
appropriations  Acts,  until  expended. 

-SEC.  5303.  reduction  IN  EARMARKS. 

■'(a)  Proportional  Reductions.— If— 
"(1)  the  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
period  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act 
is  less  than  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  such  provision,  and 

"(2)  the  provision  or  provisions  authorizing 
such  appropriations  provides  that  a  specified 
amount  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  that  provision  for 
that  fiscal  period  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  particular  country,  organization,  or  pur- 
pose, 

then  the  amount  so  specified  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  specified  amount  as  the 
amount  appropriated  bears  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

"(b)(1)  Funds  may  be  made  available  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  If— 

"(A)  compliance  with  such  provision  is 
made  impossible  by  operation  of  law,  or 

"(B)  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  or  organization  for  whom  such  funds 
would  have  Ijeen  made  available  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  its  military,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  12  month  period. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  law  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  are  any  provisions  requir- 
ing that  a  specified  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated tro  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  only  for  a  particular 
country,  organization,  or  purpose. 
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"Sobehapter  B — Local  Currenciea 

■nc.  un.  SPECIAL  a£xx>unt8  for  and  use  of 

HOffr-COUNTRY  OWNED  LOCAL  CUR- 
RCNCr 

"(a)  Special  Account.— If  assistance  Is  fur- 
nished to  the  goTemment  of  a  forel^  coun- 
try under  title  I  under  agreements  which 
will  result  In  the  generation  of  local  cur- 
rencies of  that  country,  and  to  the  extent  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  resident  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent should— 

"(1)  requires  that  local  currencies  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  established  by 
that  government; 

"(2)  'toter  Into  an  agreement  with  that 
government  which  sets  forth- - 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  local  currencies  to 
be  so  generated,  and 

"(B)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  currencies  so  deposited  may  be  utilized, 
consistent  with  this  section;  and 

"(3)  establish  by  agreement  with  that  gov- 
ernment the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  and  that  government  to  monitor  and 
account  for  deposits  into  and  disbursements 
trom  the  special  account. 

"(b)  Uses  of  Local  Currencies.— As  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  foreign  government, 
local  currencies  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  local  currencies,  shall 
be  used  only— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  title  I  (as  the  case  may 
be),  for  such  purposes  as— 

"(A)  project  and  sector  assistance  activi- 
ties, or 

"(B)  debt  and  deficit  financing;  or 

"(2)  for  the  administrative  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment. 

"(C)     PROORAMMINO    ACCOUNTABILITY.— The 

President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  equivalent  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies disbursed  pursuant  to  subsection 
Cb)(l)  firom  the  special  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  are  used  for  the 
purposes  agreed  upon  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2). 

"(d)  Termination  of  assistance  Pro- 
ORAMS.- Upon  termination  of  assistance  to  a 
country  under  title  I,  any  unencumbered  bal- 
ances of  funds  which  remain  in  a  special  ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  agreed  to  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

"(e)  Appucabiijty  of  Requirements.— 
This  section  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
chapter  4  of  title  I  or  chapter  6  or  7  of  title 

n. 

"(f)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion local  currencies  that  are  generated  are 
those  local  currencies  which  result  from  the 
provision  on  non-project  assistance  disbursed 
as  a  cash  transfer  and  where  such  local  cur- 
rencies represent  a  tangible  flow  of  currency 
to  the  recipient  government  rather  than  an 
Internal  account  transaction  within  such 
government. 
■nc.  nt*.  USE  OF  certain  foreign  cuR' 

RENCIBS    OWNED   BY   THE    UNITED 
8TATB& 

"(a)  AuTHORmr  To  Use  Foreign  Cur- 
rencies FOR  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS.- Except 

as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other 
provisions  of  law,  foreign  currencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  in  providing  assistance 
under  title  I. 

"(b)  Foreign  Currencies  Which  Mat  Be 
Used  for  assistance.- The  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  may  be  used  under  subsection 
(a)  are  any  foreign  currencies  received  as  a 
result  of  the  ftimlshlog  of  assistance  under 


title  I  (or  any  predecessor  legislation  author- 
izing nonmllitary  assistance)  which  are  in 
excess  of— 

"(1)  the  amounts  reserved  under  authority 
of  section  10S(d)  of  the  Mutual  £>lucatlonal 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges:  and 

"(2)  the  amounts  required  for  payment  by 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  their  obligations  outside  the  United 
States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 

"(c)  Payment  of  Obugations  of  (3overn- 
MENT  Agencies. — Foreign  currencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
that  subsection  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  payment  of  their  ob- 
ligations outside  the  United  States. 

«8EC.  S3S3.  INTEREST  ON  U.8.  OWNED  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROCEEDS. 

"(a)  Requirement  for  Payment  of  Inter- 
est.— In  cases  where  assistance  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  recipient  country  under  this 
Act  on  a  basis  which  will  result  in  the  ac- 
crual of  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  the 
United  States,  agreements  with  respect  to 
such  assistance  should  Include  provisions  for 
the  receipt  of  interest  income  on  the  foreign 
currency  proceeds  deposited  in  authorized 
depositories. 

"(b)  Waiver  of  Requirements.- The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  any  requirement  for  receipt 
of  such  Income  if  the  President  decides  it 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  to  con- 
clude arrangements  for  the  receipt  of  inter- 
est Income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

-SEC.  5334.  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES. 

"In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible countries  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to  meet 
the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  services 
rendered  in  conjunction  with  such  programs. 

"SEC.  5SS5.  interest  ON  LOCAL  CtTRRENCY  AC- 
CRUING TO  NONGOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

"A  nongovernmental  organization  may  in- 
vest local  currencies  which  accrue  to  that 
organization  sis  a  result  of  assistance  pro- 
vided under  title  I,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19&4,  sec- 
tion 416(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985,  and  any  in- 
terest earned  on  such  investment  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  assistance 
was  provided  to  that  organization  Including 
for  the  establishment  of  an  endowment. 
■CHAPTER  4— PROCUREISENT  AND  DIS- 
POSITION OF  COMMODITIES  AND  DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES 
*SEC.  MOl.  USE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  participation  by  private  enter- 
prise to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  through 
private  channels  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, in  conjunction  with  local  private  or 
governmental  participation; 

"(2)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  serv- 
ices of  United  States  private  enterprise  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and 
operate  a  8i>eclflc  project  or  program  of  as- 
sistance in  a  developing  country  or  area  in 
any  case  In  which  direct  private  Investment 
is  not  readily  encouraged,  and  provide  where 
appropriate  for  the  transfer  of  equity  owner- 


ship in  such  i>roject  or  program  to  private  in- 
vestors at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

"(b)  Technical  Assistance.- In  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  engineering,  survejring, 
mapping,  construction  or  agriculture,  the  fa- 
cilities and  resources  of  Federal  agencies, 
which  do  not  administer  programs  under  this 
Act,  may  be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are 
particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  are  not  competitive  with 
private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able without  interfering  unduly  with  domes- 
tic programs. 

"(c)  MnjTARY  Assistance.— The  President 
shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to 
suppliers  In  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  title 
n.  Such  information  shall  be  furnished  as  far 
In  advance  as  possible. 

■SEC.  MOS.  PROCUREMENT  STANDARDS  AND 
PROCEDURES. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  STANDARDS  AND 

Procedures. — Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  out- 
side the  United  States  only  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion base  which  outweigh  the  economic  or 
other  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  outside  the  United 
States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  any  commod- 
ity procured  in  bulk  is  lower  than  the  mar- 
ket price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  dif- 
ferences In  the  cost  of  transportation  to  des- 
tination, quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

"(b)  Bulk  CoMMODrriES.— No  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at 
prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

"(c)  Procurement  Method  for  Instftu- 
TiONS  OF  Higher  Education.— The  President 
may  establish  separate  procurement  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  projects  under  title  I 
to  limit  competition  to  a  selection  among 
institutions  of  higher  education  when  the 
projects  would  benefit  substantially  from  the 
resources  and  special  capabilities  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

■SEC.  640S.  SHIPPING  ON  UNITED  STATES  VES- 
SELS. 

"(a)  Certain  Laws  Not  applicable.— The 
ocean  transportation  between  foreign  coun- 
tries of  commodities  and  defense  articles 
purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made 
available  or  derived  from  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  and  following),  and  trans- 
fers of  fresh  tr\iit  and  flresh  fruit  products 
under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  app.  1241(b)),  or  any  other  law  re- 
lating to  the  ocean  transportation  of  com- 
modities on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

"(b)  Shipping  Differential.- For  purposes 
of  facilitating  Implementation  of  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  app.  1241(b)),  funds  made  available  for 
development  assistance  and  economic  sup- 
port assistance  may  be  used  to  make  grants 
to  recipients  or  otherwise  pay  all  or  any  por- 
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tion  of  such  differ  mtlal  as  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  1  l-ansportation  to  exist  be- 
tween United  Staies  and  forei^-fla^  vessel 
charter  or  f^lgrht  rates.  Grants  made  under 
this  section  shall  l)e  paid  with  United  States- 
owned  foreiern  cunlencles  wherever  feasible. 

"SBC    MM.    KXdsA    AMD    OTHER    AVAILABLK 
PBORIfnr. 

"(a)  POUCY  REoiROINO  USK  OF  EXCESS  AND 

Other  available  Property.— In  ftimlshlng 
assistance  under  ti|tle  I— 
"(1)  excess  personal  property,  or 
"(3)  if  a  substai^ial  savings  would  occur, 
other  property  already  owned  by  an  a^ncy 
of  the  United  Statos  Government, 
may  be  utilised  wKerever  practicable  in  lieu 
of  or  supplementary  to  the  procurement  of 
new  items  for  United  States-assisted  projects 
and  programs. 

"(b)  Separate  AfccouNT  for  HScpenses  Re- 
lated TO  Propertt.— 

"(1)  AUTHORfTY  it)  MADTTADJ  ACCOUNT.— The 

President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  sep- 
arate account  funds  made  available  under 
title  I.  Funds  In  puch  a  separate  account 
shall  (notwlthstondlng  section  1535(d)  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code)  be  free  from  fiscal 
year  limitations.     I 

"(2)  Use  OF  FUNDB  IN  THE  ACCOUNT.— FundS 

in  the  separate  account  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  [be  used  to  pay  costs  (in- 
cluding personnel  ()08t8)  of  acquisition,  stor- 
age, renovation  and  rehabiliution,  packing, 
crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  relat- 
ed costs  of— 

"(A)  property  claislfled  as  domestic  or  for- 
eign excess  property  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  a»d  following); 

"(B)  any  property  available  from  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Oovemment;  or 

"(C)  other  property, 

requirements  for  the 
;y  In  furtherance  of  the 


RTY  ACQtnRED.- Property 
paragraph  (2)  may  be 


In  advance  of  km 
use  of  such  prope: 
purposes  of  title  I 

"(3)  Use  OF  PROP! 
acquired  pursuant 
foiTilshed- 

"(A)  pursuant  tol  any  i»x>vlsion  of  title  I 
(other  than  subchapter  C  of  chapter  5  or 
chapter  8),  for  whic^  funds  are  authorized  for 
the  furnishing  of  Assistance.  In  which  case 
the  separate  account  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  repaid  from  funds  made 
available  for  such  irovlslon  for  all  costs  in- 
curred; or  1 

"(B)  pursuant  to  $ubchapter  C  of  chapter  5 
of  title  I,  in  which  ^ase  the  separate  account 
shall  be  repaid  in  Accordance  with  section 
1532  for  all  costs  incluTed. 

"(C)  CONDITIONS  ON  USE  OF  EXCESS  PROP- 
ERTY.— 1 

"(1)  LDCTATioN.-j-Govemment-owned  ex- 
cess property  may  »ot  be  made  available  for 
use  under  title  I  unless  approval  is  given  and 
a  determination  Is  made  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)—        J 

"(A)  before  the  slUpment  of  such  property 
for  use  in  a  8pecine4  country,  or 

"(B)  if  the  property  is  already  in  such 
country,  before  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

"(2)  DBTKRiONATiqN.— A  Shipment  or  trans- 
fer subject  to  para^ph  (1)  may  take  place 
only  after  the  Pretldent  approves  the  ship- 
ment or  tnuisfer  ana  makes  a  written  deter- 
mination—  { 

"(A)  that  there  is 'a  need  for  such  property 
Is  the  quantity  requested  and  that  such 
property  is  suiubie  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested; I 

"(B)  as  to  the  status  and  responsibility  of 
the  designated  end-user  and  his  ability  effec- 
tively to  use  and  taalntaln  such  property 
and 


"(C)  that  the  residual  value,  serviceability, 
and  appearance  of  such  property  would  not 
reflect  unfavorably  on  the  image  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  would  Justify  the  costs  of 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation, 
and  other  accessorial  costs,  and  that  the  re- 
sidual value  at  least  equals  the  total  of  these 
costs. 

*8EC.  M06.  RETSNTION  AND   USE  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  AND  FimOS. 

"(a)  Retention  and  Use  of  Certain  Com- 
modities AND  Defense  articles. — 

"(1)  Authority  to  retain,  transfer,  and 
use.— Any  commodities  or  defense  articles 
procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
tained by,  or  (upon  reimbursement)  trans- 
ferred to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate  In  lieu  of  being  dis- 
posed of  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby. 

"(2)  Laws  oovernino  disposal  of  govern- 
ment property.— Any  commodities  or  de- 
fense articles  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  when  necessary 
to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  com- 
modities or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve 
their  usefulness. 

"(3)  Proceeds  credited  to  appropria- 
tions.—Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or 
transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  used  to  procure 
such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

"(b)  Commodfties  Received  as  Payment.— 
Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Government  as  repayment 
of  assistance  under  this  Act,  such  commod- 
ities may  be  used  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 
"(c)  Failed  Transactions.- Funds  realized 
as  a  result  of  any  failure  of  a  transaction  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  to  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  under  this  Act,  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  used  to  finance  such  transaction 
or  to  the  appropriate  fund,  or  account  cur- 
rently available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose. 

"(d)  Disposal  of  Defense  articles.— 
Funds  realized  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  disposal  of 
defense  articles  furnished  under  the  former 
authority  of  chapter  2  of  part  n  of  this  Act, 
and  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  furnished,  shall  be  credited  to  the  re- 
spective appropriation,  fund,  or  account  cur- 
rently available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose. 

*8EC.  M0«.  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CONTRACTS  AND 
GOVERNMEfn' EXPENDITURES. 

"Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

"SEC.  M07.  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  IN- 
CURBED  BY  THE  RED  CROSS  OR  PRI- 
VATE VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"In  order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of 
United  States  voluntary  contributions  for 
development  and  for  the  relief  and  rehabili- 


tation of  people  In  fWendly  countries,  the 
President  may  use  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  under  title  I,  to  pay  transpor- 
tation charges  on  shipments  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  and  by  registered 
United  States  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

"Chapter  5— Personnel 

*8ec.  6m1.  statutory  oftlcers  in  economic 
assistance  agency. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  President  may  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  12  officers  In  the  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  5102. 

"(b)  Title.— The  President  may  designate 
the  title  of  any  officer  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  Order  of  Succession.— The  President 
may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among 
the  officers  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  one  or 
more  of  those  officers. 

"SEC.  asm.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— Any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Economic  Assistance  Functions  in 
THE  United  States.- 

"(1)  Appointments  without  regard  to 
certain  civil  service  laws.— Of  the  person- 
nel employed  in  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  title  1,  110  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  com- 
pensated without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  or  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Compensation.— Of  the  personnel  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1),  51  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  higher  than  those  payable 
for  GS-15  of  the  (Jeneral  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  payable 
under  section  5376  of  such  title. 

"(3)  Reinstatement  rights.— Under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
any  individual  employed  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  (except  for 
cause)  from  the  position  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  to  reinstatement  to 
the  position  occupied  by  that  individual  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  pay. 

"(4)  Provisions  not  applicable  to  other 
nonmilitary  assistance  programs.— This 
subsection  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
chapter  4  title  I  or  chapters  6  and  7  of  title 

n. 

"(c)  MnjTARY  Assistance  Functions  in 
THE  United  States.— Of  the  personnel  em- 
ployed In  the  United  Stotes  to  carry  out  title 
n  or  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act  not  to  exceed  8  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  higher  than  those  payable  for  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5376  of  such  title.  Such  positions  shall 
be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section 
5108  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  Performance  of  Functions  Outside 
THE  United  States.— 

"(1)  AUTHORmr  TO  EMPLOY  OR  ASSIGN.— Fof 

the  purpose  of  performing  ninctlons  under 
this  Act  outeide  the  United  SUtes,  the 
President  may— 
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"(A)  employ  or  assl^  individuals,  or 

"(B)  autjborize  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment of  officers  or  employees  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  are  not 
authorized  to  utilize  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system. 

"(2)  Compensation.— Individuals  employed 
or  assigned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided 
for  under  section  402  or  section  403  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  or  under  chapter 
S3  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  at  any 
other  rate  authorized  by  law,  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980. 

"(3)  Reemployment  rights.— Individuals 
so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section 
310  of  that  Act  for  individuals  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  In 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  employment  or 
assignment  exceeds  30  months. 

"(e)  Certain  Funds  Deemed  Obligated 
FOR  Certain  Services.- Funds  provided  for 
in  agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  speciflc  projects  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  the  agency  designated 
under  section  5102  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense) as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

SSC.    OOOS.    EXPERTS,    CONSULTANTS,   AND    RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Employ.— Expert  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may.  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  be  employed  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Mandatory  Retirement  age  Not  ap- 
plicable.—Service  of  an  individual  as  an  ex- 
pert or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office  or  position 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3323(a)  of  title  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(c)  Employment  of  Certain  Persons 
WrraouT  (Compensation.- Persons  of  out- 
standing experience  and  ability  may  be  em- 
ployed without  compensation  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)).  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

tBC.  5504.  DETAIL  OP  PERSONNEL  TO  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTER- 

NATIONAL (HtGANIZATIONS. 

"(a)  Details  to  Foreign  Governments.— 
When  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  detail  any  officer  or  employee 
of  that  agency  to  any  office  or  position  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern- 
ment agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  of- 
fice or  position  does  not  involve  the  taking 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Detail  to  International  Organiza- 
TI0N8.— When  consistent  with  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  head  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
Is  authorized  to  detail  to  any  international 
organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  that 
agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the 
International  staff  of  such  organization,  or 
to  render  any  technical,  scientific,  or  profes- 
sional advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation 
with,  such  organization. 


"(c)  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed.— 

"(1)  retention  of  benefits.- Any  officer 
or  employee,  while  detailed  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  shall  be  considered  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  which  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  or  her  allowances,  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such: 
and 

"(B)  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa- 
tion, allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  that  agency  or  made  available 
to  that  agency  under  this  Act,  or  may  be  de- 
tailed on  a  leave  without  pay  status. 

"(2)  ALLOWANCES.— Any  officer  or  employee 
assigned,  detailed,  or  appointed  under  this 
section,  section  5103,  section  5505,  or  section 
5506  may  receive  (under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe)  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor 
shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5536  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  Terms  of  Detail.— Details  may  be 
made  under  this  section  or  section  408  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  in  accordance 
with  any  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(1)  Without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization. 

"(2)  Upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  benefits,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  detail.  Such  reimbursements  (In- 
cluding foreign  currencies)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  uti- 
lized for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  benefits,  or  allowances,  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  such  purposes. 

"(3)  Upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  by  the  foreign  government  or  inter- 
national organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  in  further- 
ance of  the  purjwses  of  this  Act.  Funds  so  ad- 
vanced may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  be  available  for  the  specified  uses, 
and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro- 
priations or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
zation. 

"(4)  Subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  Is  detailed,  such  credit  to 
be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  ex- 
penses, benefits  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  employee 
during  the  period  of  detail  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

-SEC.   BS05.   CHIEF   OF   ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE 
MISSION  ABROAD. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  chief  and  his  dep- 
uty of  each  special  mission  or  staff  carrying 
out  economic  assistance  programs  under 
title  I  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(b)  Compensation  and  allowances.— 
Such  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
compensation  and  allowances  as  are  author- 


ized by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1960,  not 
to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mis- 
sion (as  defined  in  section  102(a)(3)  of  that 
Act),  as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

"SEC.  SS06.  CHAIRMAN  OF  OECD  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  COMMITTEE. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  President  may— 

"(1)  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who 
is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or 

"(2)  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who 
is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  (or  any  succes- 
sor committee)  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic (Cooperation  and  Development,  upon 
election  thereto  by  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

"(b)  Compensation  and  Allowances.— An 
individual  appointed  or  assigned  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  receive  such  compensation 
and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980.  not  to  exceed  those 
authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission  (as  defined 
in  section  102(a)(3)  of  that  Act),  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate.  Such  individual,  if 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(1),  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  purposes  of  chapters 
81.  83.  84,  87,  and  89  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Such  individual  may  also,  in  the  I*resl- 
dent's  discretion,  receive  any  other  benefit 
and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to 
chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  established  under  section 
5103. 

*8EC.  5507.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DOD  PERSONNEL  TO 
CIVIL  OFFICES. 

"Notwithstanding  section  973(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

-SEC.  5508.  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  UNITED 
STATES  PERSONNEL  PROVIDING  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

"It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that^ 

"(1)  the  assignment  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  as- 
sistance program  funded  under  this  Act  in 
any  foreign  country,  should  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  any  such  officer  or  employee,  and  such 
assignments  should  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  relevant  experience. 

"(2)  assistance  under  this  Act  should  not 
be   furnished   to  any   foreigrn   country,   the 
laws,  regulations,  official  policies,  or  govern- 
mental practices  of  which  prevent  any  Unit- 
ed   States    person    (as    defined    in    section 
7701(a)(30)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  from  participating  In  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
"Chapter  6— Definitions  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 
-sec.  5001.  definitions. 

"(a)  Types  of  assistance.— For  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  assistance  under  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  Antiterrorism  assistance.- The  term 
'antiterrorism  assistance'  means  assistance 
under  chapter  7  of  title  II. 

"(2)  Developing  country.— The  term  de- 
veloping country'  includes  advances  develop- 
ing country. 

"(3)  Development  assistance.— The  term 
'development  assistance'  means  assistance 
under  chapters  1  and  2  of  title  I. 

"(4)  Economic  assistance.- The  term  'eco- 
nomic assistance'  means  assistance  under 
title  I  other  than  chapter  4;  it  does  not  in- 
clude assistance  under  chapters  6  and  7  of 
title  n. 
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"(5)  Economic 
t«nn  'economic 


aaaiatance  under  i  hapter  3  of  title  I 


"(6)      FORUON 
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SUPPORT    ASSISTANCE.— The 

support  assistance'  means 


MILITARY      FINANCINO.— The 


term  'forel^  military  financing'  means  as- 
sistance fumi8he4  with  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  title  n. 

"(7)  INTKRNATI0(JAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE.— 

The  term  'International  disaster  assistance' 
means  assistance  Under  chapter  6  of  title  I. 

"(8)     iNTERNATTftNAL     MILITARY     EDUCATION 

AND  TRADJiNO.- Tl  le  term  'international  mili- 
tary education  aid  training'  means  assist- 
ance under  chaptsr  5  of  title  II;  It  does  not 
include  military  education  and  training 
under  chapter  2  o(  title  n. 

"(9)  MnjTARY  ASSISTANCE.— The  term 
'military  assistance'  means  assistance  under 
title  n;  however,  ilt  does  not  Include  assist- 
ance under  chaptek^  6  and  7  of  that  title. 

"(10)  Narcotics  control  assistance.- The 
term  'narcotics  co  ntrol  assistance'  means  as- 
sistance under  chi  pter  4  of  title  I. 

"(b)   DEFDJmONlJ   APPLICABLE   TO   THE   ACT 

Generally.- For  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
any  other  provisic  n  of  law  relating  to  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  the  following  terms 
have  the  following  meaningrs: 

"(1)  AOENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT.—The  term  'agency  of  the  United 
States  Govemmen  t'  includes  any  agency,  de- 
partment, board.  i  rholly  or  partly  owned  cor- 
poration, instrun  entality.  commission,  or 
establishment  of  ^he  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  Function.- -The  term  'function'  in- 
cludes any  duty,  bbllgation,  power,  author- 
ity, responsiblliti.  right,  privilege,  discre- 
tion, or  activity. 

"(3)  Gross  viou  tions  of  internationally 
RBCOONizED  HUMAi  RIGHTS.— The  term  'gross 
violations  of  U  temationally  recognized 
human  rights'  inc  ludes  torture  or  cruel,  in- 
human, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment, prolonged  4etention  without  charges 
and  trial,  causing  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons by  the  abduc|ion  and  clandestine  deten- 
tion of  those  persAns,  and  other  flagrant  de- 
nial of  the  right  tf>  life,  liberty,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  person. 

"(4)  Includes.— 1 
includes  but  is  no< 

"(5)  Officer  or 
cer  or  employee' 
the  United  States 
of  the  Armed  Forci 

"(6)  Nonnucl^ar-weapon  state.— The 
term  'nonnuclear-jweapon  state'  means  any 
country  which  is  dot  a  nuclear-weapon  state, 
as  defined  in  article  IX(3)  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

"(7)  United  Sthtes.- The  term  'United 
States',  when  use^  in  the  geographic  sense, 
includes  the  Comitionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  (Commonweal  ti  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Guam,  Ai^erlcan  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  any  6ther  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  putes. 

"(8)  Major  rLudrr  druo  producino  coun- 
try.—The  term  'nfijor  illicit  drug  producing 
country'  means  4  country  producing  five 
metric  tons  or  m<k9  of  opium  or  opium  de- 
rivative during  a 'fiscal  year  or  producing 
five  hundred  metric  tons  or  more  of  coca  or 
marijuana  (as  the  (case  may  be)  during  a  fis- 
cal year. 

"(9)  Major  ORut  TRANsrr  country.— The 
term  'major  drug  transit  country'  means  a 
country— 

"(A)  that  is  a  significant  direct  source  of 
Imclt  narcotic  of  psychotropic  drugs  or 
other  controlled  stbetances  significantly  af- 
fecting the  United  ^Utes; 

"(B)  through  wl^ch  are  transported  such 
drngB  or  subatancet;  or 


e  term  'includes'  means 
limited  to. 

LOYEE.— The  term  'offi- 
eans  civilian  iwrsonnel  of 

•vemment  and  members 


"(C)  through  which  significant  sums  of 
drug-related  profits  or  monies  are  laundered 
with  the  knowledge  or  complicity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"(10)  Narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs 

AND  other  controlled  SUBSTANCES.- The 

term  'narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and 
other  controlled  substances'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  by  any  applicable  inter- 
national narcotics  control  agreement  or  do- 
mestic law  of  the  country  or  countries  con- 
cerned. 

"(c)  Definitions  appucable  Primarily  to 
NONMiLiTARY  ASSISTANCE.— For  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  AGRICULTURE.— The  term  'agriculture' 
Includes  aquaculture  and  fisheries. 

"(2)  Commodity.— The  term  'commodity' 
includes  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods, 
or  equipment  used  for  the  puri>oses  of  fur- 
nishing assistance  under  title  I. 

"(3)  Farmers.— The  term  'farmers'  in- 
cludes fishermen  and  other  persons  employed 
in  cultivating  and  harvesting  food  resources 
ftom  salt  and  fresh  waters. 

"(4)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
has  the  same  meaning  that  term  is  given  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

"(5)  Services.— The  term  'services'  include 
any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance under  title  I. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNS  Appucable  Primarily  to 
Military  Assistance.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  following  terms  have  the  following 
meanings: 

"(1)  ARMED  FORCES.— The  term  'Armed 
Forces'  means  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force. 
Marine  Corpe.  and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Defense  article.— The  term  'defense 
article'— 
"(A)  includes— 

"(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  war; 

"(11)  any  property,  installation,  commod- 
ity, material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods 
used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military 
assistance; 

"(ill)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  mate- 
rial, supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transpor- 
tation, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed 
in  this  paragraph;  or 

"(iv)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  in  this  paragraph;  but 
"(B)  does  not  include— 
"(1)  merchant  vessels;  or 
"(11)  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011).  source  material  (ex- 
cept uranium  depleted   in   the   isotope  235 
which   is   inconmrated   in   defense   articles 
solely  to  take  advantage  of  high  density  or 
pyrophoric  characteristics  unrelated  to  ra- 
dioactivity), byproduct  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  production  facilities,  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  or  atomic  weapons  or  articles 
involving  Restricted  Data. 

"(3)  Defense  information.— The  term  'de- 
fense information'— 

"(A)  includes  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specifica- 
tion, design,  prototype,  or  other  recorded  or 
oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  ar- 
ticle or  defense  service;  but 

"(B)  does  not  include  Restricted  Data  as 
defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 


and  data  removed  fhjm  the  Restricted  Data 
category  under  section  142d  of  that  Act. 

"(4)  Defense  service.- The  term  'defense 
service'  includes  any  service,  test,  inspec- 
tion, repair,  publication,  or  technical  or 
other  assistance  or  defense  information  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  as- 
sistance, including- 
"(A)  military  education  and  training,  and 
"(B)  design  and  construction  services  (as 
defined  in  section  47(8)  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Control  Act). 

"(5)  Excess  defense  articles.— Tbe  term 
'excess  defense  articles'  means  the  quantity 
of  defense  articles  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  not  procured  in  an- 
ticipation of  military  assistance  or  sales  re- 
quirements, or  pursuant  to  a  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  order,  which  is  In  excess  of  the 
Approved  Force  Acquisition  Objective  and 
Approved  Force  Retention  Stock  of  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  Components  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  trom  Inventory  by 
the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  coun- 
tries or  international  organizations  under 
this  Act. 

"(6)  Major  defense  equipment.— The  term 
'major  defense  equipment'  has  the  same 
meaning  that  term  has  under  section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

"(7)  Major  non-NATO  ally.— The  term 
'major  non-NATO  ally'  means  a  country 
which  is  designated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Con- 
trol Act  as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  pur- 
poses of  that  Act  or  this  Act. 

"(8)  Military  educa-hon  and  training.- 
The  term  'military  education  and  training' 
includes  formal  or  informal  instruction  of 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  contract  technicians,  contrac- 
tors (including  Instruction  at  civilian  insti- 
tutions), or  by  correspondence  courses,  tech- 
nical, educational,  or  information  publica- 
tions and  media  of  all  kinds,  training  aids, 
orientation,  and  military  advice  to  foreign 
military  units  and  forces. 

"(9)  Value.— The  term  'value'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense  arti- 
cle, the  actual  value  of  the  article  plus  the 
gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  the  article,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5201(d)  such  actual  value 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account; 

"(B)  with  re8i)ect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  inventory  to  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  under 
this  Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government,  adjusted  as  appropriate 
for  condition  and  market  value; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense 
article  delivered  from  new  procurement  to  a 
foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion costs  of  such  article; 

"(D)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
such  service;  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  military  education 
and  training  under  chapter  5  of  title  n  or 
services  provided  under  chapter  7  of  title  U 
of  this  Act,  the  additional  costs  that  are  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  Government  In 
furnishing  such  assistance. 
*8EC.  saoi.  Acnvrms  under  other  laws  not 

AFFECTED. 

"Unless  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary, provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  provi- 
sions applicable  to  foreign  assistance  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  activities  au- 
thorized by  or  conducted  under  the  Peace 
Corpe  Act,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
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tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of 
1985,  the  Inter-American  Foundation  Act, 
the  African-American  Foundation  Act,  Title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  any  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  or  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  or  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  or 
commercial  export  promotion  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (including 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation).". 
TITLE  VI— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.  601.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1991. 
SEC.  602.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— All  actions  taken  under 
the  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
pealed or  modined  by  titles  I  through  VI  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Certain  Presidential  appointees.— 
The  repeal  by  this  Act  of  any  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  individual  to  a  po- 
sition by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  reen- 
actment  by  this  Act  of  that  provision  in  sub- 
stantively Identical  form  does  not  require 
the  reappointment  of  the  individual  holding 
that  position  on  the  effective  date  specified 
in  section  601. 

(b)  Section  124(c)  AUTHORrrv.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  572  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public  Law 
100-461),  section  124(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  in  effect  before  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  section  601  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  deemed  to  remain  in  effect  on  and 
after  that  date. 

SEC.  603.  RETENTION  OF  CERTAIN  PBOVISIONS 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT. 

(a)  Federal  Act  of  State  Doctrinb.— 

(1)  In  general.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  court  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  decline  on  the  ground  of  the 
federal  act  of  state  doctrine  to  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  merits  giving  effect  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  in  a  case  in 
which  claim  of  title  or  other  right  to  prop- 
erty is  asserted  by  any  party,  including  a 
foreign  state  (or  a  party  claiming  through 
such  state),  based  upon  (or  traced  through)  a 
confiscation  or  other  taking  after  January  1, 
1958,  by  an  act  of  that  state  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  international  law.  Including 
the  principles  of  compensation  and  the  other 
standards  set  out  In  section  620(e)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  in  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(2)  Exceptions.- This  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable — 

(A)  In  any  case  in  which  an  act  of  a  foreign 
state  is  not  contrary  to  international  law  or 
with  respect  to  a  claim  of  title  or  other  right 
to  property  acquired  pursuant  to  an  irrev- 
ocable letter  of  credit  of  not  more  than  180 
days  duration  issued  in  good  faith  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  confiscation  or  other  taking; 
or 

(B)  in  any  case  with  respect  to  which  the 
President  determines  that  application  of  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  is  required  in  that  par- 
ticular case  by  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  a  suggestion  to  this 


effect  is  filed  on  his  behalf  in  that  case  with 
the  court. 

(b)  Accounting  and  Valuation  of  Foreioi^ 
Currencies.- 

(1)  amendment  to  united  states  code.— 
Subchapter  V  of  chapter  51  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  valuation  and  central  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  foreign  credits  (in- 
cluding currencies)  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  re- 
sponsibility, the  Secretary  shall  issue  regu- 
lations binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates 
at  which  such  currencies  are  to  be  reported 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Government.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subtitle  IV  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  5155  the  following: 

"5156.  Accounting  and  valuation  of  foreign 
currencies.". 

(c)  Valuation  of  Expropriated  Prop- 
erty.- 

(1)  Valuation.— If  the  President  requests 
such  an  evaluation,  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  is  authorized  to  evalu- 
ate the  value  of  the  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  action  described  in  section 
4201(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  render  an  advisory  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  such  property  to  the 
President. 

(2)  Definition  of  united  states  person.— 
For  purposes  of  section  (a)(3),  the  term 
'United  States  person'  means  a  United 
States  citizen  or  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  at  least  50  percent  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Participation  in  Foreign  Police  ac- 
tions.— 

(1)  Prohibition  on  effecting  an  arrest.- 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
may  directly  effect  an  arrest  in  any  foreign 
country  as  part  of  any  foreign  police  action 
with  respect  to  narcotics  control  efforts, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Exceptions.- Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States— 

(A)  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
chief  of  mission,  from  being  present  when 
foreign  officers  are  effecting  an  arrest  or 
from  assisting  foreigm  officers  who  are 
effecting  an  arrest. 

(B)  from  taking  direct  action  to  protect 
life  or  safety  if  exigent  circumstances  arise 
which  are  unanticipated  and  which  pose  an 
immediate  threat  to  United  States  officers 
or  employees,  officers  or  employees  of  a  for- 
eigrn  government,  or  members  of  the  public. 

(3)  Marftime  Law  Enforcement.— With  the 
agreement  of  a  foreign  country,  paragraph 
(1)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  maritime 
law  enforcement  operations  in  the  territorial 
sea  of  that  country. 

(4)  iNTERROGA-noNS.— No  Officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  may  interrogate 
or  be  present  during  the  interrogation  of  any 
United  States  person  arrested  in  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts without  the  written  consent  of  such 
person. 

(5)  Exception  for  Status  of  Forces  Ar- 
rangements.—This  section  does  not  apply  to 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 


under  applicable  Status  of  Forces  arrange- 
menta. 

(6)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "legal  and  law  enforcement 
measures"  means— 

"(A)  the  enactment  and  Implementation  of 
laws  and  regulations  or  the  implementation 
of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  progressive  control,  reduction,  and 
gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultivation, 
production,  processing,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other  con- 
trolled substances:  and 

"(B)  the  effective  organization,  staffing, 
equipping,  funding,  and  activation  of  those 
governmental  authorities  responsible  for 
narcotics  control.". 

SEC.  604.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support 
ACT.— The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support 
Act  of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  4(a)(1).  by  striking  out  "108" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1201": 

(2)  in  section  4(a)(2),  by  striking  out  "221" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "Guaranty"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1202  of  that  Act 
(relating  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Guarantee"; 

(3)  in  section  4(a)(3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Title  IV  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  1  of  title  ni";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of  the 
second  undesignated  paragraph  of  section 
231"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3101(bM2)"; 

(4)  in  section  4(a)(4>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Section  661"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  2  of  title 
m":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Program"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Agency";  and 

(5)  in  section  5(a),  by  striking  out  "531(e) 
and  660(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1123  and  4202". 

(b)  Narcotics  Control  Trade  act.— The 
Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act  (which  is  title 
vm  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  is  amended— 

(1)  section  802(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  a  country  for  which  assistance  is  prohib- 
ited under  section  4201(a)(7)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961."; 

(c)  International  Securtty  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985.— Section  132 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Arms"  each  place  it  appears  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Defense  Trade  and". 

(d)  Public  Law  480.— The  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  304  by  striking  out  "section 
104(c)(2)"  and'  all  that  follows  through 
"Fund",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1101(d)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961'; 

(2)  in  section  306  by  striking  out  "section 
104(c)(2)  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Fund",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1101(d)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961";  and 

(3)  in  section  414  by  striking  out  "section 
481(i)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5601(b)(8). 

(e)  Export  administration  Act.— The  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  5(b),  by  striking  out  "set 
forth  in  section  620(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  the  list  established  pursuant  to 
section  4201(d)";  and 
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(7)  to  chapter  8  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  chapter  7  of  title  H;  and 

(8)  to  any  other  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  corresponding  provision  of 
that  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

SEC  aOS.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONa 

(a)  1988  OPIC  Act.— The  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1968  (as  enacted  by  reference  by  section  556  of 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1969)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  1988  International  Narcotics  Control 
Act.— The  International  Narcotics  Control 
Act  of  1968  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Narcotics  CX)ntrol  Trade  Act. — Sec- 
tions 802(e)  and  804  of  the  Narcotics  Control 
Trade  Act  (which  Is  title  Vm  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974)  are  repealed. 

(d)  1966  Drug  Act.— The  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  of  1986  (which  Is  title  II  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986)  Is  repealed. 

(e)  1986  assistance  Act.— The  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966  Is  repealed  except 
for  section  1  and  section  204. 

(0  1965  ASSISTANCE  ACT.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  is  repealed  except  for  section 
1,  section  131,  section  132,  section  202(c),  sec- 
tion 504,  section  505,  part  B  of  title  V  (other 
than  section  558  and  section  550),  section 
1302.  section  1303.  and  section  1304. 

(g)  1965  Jordan  Supplemental  act.— The 
Jordan  Supplemental  Economic  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(h)  1965  AFRICAN  Famine  Act.— The  African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(1)  1983  Assistance  Act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act  of  1963  Is  repealed. 

(j)  1963  Lebanon  assistance  act.— The 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1963  Is 
repealed. 

(k)  1981  Assistance  act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1961  Is  repealed  except  for  section 
1.  section  709.  section  714. 

(1)  1960  ASSISTANCE  Act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1960  Is  repealed  except  for  section 
1.  section  110.  section  315.  and  title  V. 

(m)  1979  Development  Assistance  Act.— 
The  International  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1979  Is  repealed. 

(n)  1979  Security  Assistance  Act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979 
Is  repealed. 

(o)  1979  Special  Security  Assistance 
Act.— The  Special  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1979  is  repealed. 

(p)  1978  Development  Assistance  act.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  Is  repealed,  except  for 
section  1.  title  IV,  and  section  603(a)(2). 

(q)  1978  Security  Assistance  Act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
Is  repealed. 

(r)  1977  Development  Assistance  Act.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977  Is  repealed  except  for 
section  1,  section  132(b).  and  section  133. 

(s)  1977  SECinuTY  Assistance  Act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977 
is  repealed. 

(t)  1976  Security  assistance  act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  repealed  except  for 
section  1,  section  201(b),  section  212(b),  sec- 
tion 601,  and  section  606. 


(u)  1975  Development  Assistance  act.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  A»- 
sistance  Act  of  1975  Is  repealed. 

(v)  1975  BIB  ACT.— Public  Law  94-104  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(w)  1974  Assistance  act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

(X)  1973  Emergency  assistance  act.— The 
Emergency  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  is 
repealed. 

(y)  1973  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

(z)  1973  Department  of  State  Appropria- 
tions Authorization  Act.— Section  13  of  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

(aa)  1971  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  is  repealed. 

(bb)  1971  Special  Assistance  Act.— The 
Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  is  re- 
pealed. 

(cc)  1971  FMS  Act.— The  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971  (Public  Law  91-672).  Is  repealed. 

(dd)  1969  Assistance  act.— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  Is  repealed  except  for 
the  first  section  and  part  IV. 

(ee)  1968  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968  Is  repealed. 

(ff)  1964  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

(gg)  Latdj  American  Development  Act.— 
The  Latin  American  Development  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(hh)  1959  Mutual  SECimmr  Act.— The  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1959  is  repealed. 

(11)  1954  Mutual  Security  act.— Section 
402  and  section  417  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(Jj)   1979  Reorganization   Plan.— Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1979  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  Vn— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
INTTIATrVES 
CHAPTER  1— DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR 
AFRICA 
SEC.  701.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SUB- 
SAHARAN  AFRICA. 

(a)  Authority  To  Furnish  assistance.- 
Project  and  program  assistance  are  author- 
ized to  be  furnished  for  development  In  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

(b)  Purpose  of  assistance.- 

(1)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  to  help  the  poor 
majority  of  men  and  women  In  sub-Saharan 
Africa  to  participate  in  a  process  of  develop- 
ment through  economic  growth  that  Is  equi- 
table, participatory,  environmentally  sus- 
tainable and  self-reliant. 

(2)  Use  of  assistance  to  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  development.— Assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  should.  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  paragraph  (1).  be  used  to  pro- 
mote sustained  economic  growth,  encourage 
private  sector  development,  promote  Individ- 
ual initiatives,  and  help  to  reduce  the  role  of 
central  governments  In  areas  more  appro- 
priate for  the  private  sector. 

(c)  Application  of  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Goals. — Assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  consistent  with  the  goals 
set  forth  In  section  1  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

(d)  Private  Voluntary  Organizations.- 
(1)  Consultation  to  ensure  local  per- 

spEcnvEs.- The  local-level  perspectives  of 
the  rural  and  urban  poor  in  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica, Including  women,  should  be  taken  into 
account  during  the  planning  process  for 
project  and  program  assistance  under  this 
section.  In  order  to  gain  that  perspective 
consultations  should  be  undertaken  with  Af- 
rican, United  States,  and  other  private  vol- 
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untary  org&nlzatioDB  which  b&ve  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  In  or  commitment  to 
the  promotion  of  local,  grassroots  activities 
on  behalf  of  development  in  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica as  described  In  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Defdjition  of  private  voluntary  or- 
ganization.—For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "private  voluntary  organization" 
Includes  (in  addition  to  entities  traditionally 
considered  to  be  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions) cooperatives,  credit  unions,  trade 
unions,  women's  groups,  nonprofit  develop- 
ment research  institutions,  and  indigenous 
local  organizations,  which  are  private  and 
nonprofit. 

(e)  Local  Involvement  in  Project  Imple- 
mentation.—Local  people,  including  women, 
should  be  closely  consulted  and  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  projects  under  this 
section  that  have  a  local  focus. 

(f)  Participation  of  African  Women.— The 
President  should  ensure  that  development 
activities  assisted  under  this  section  incor- 
porate a  significant  expansion  of  the  partici- 
pation (including  decislon-maldng)  and  inte- 
gration of  Aflrican  women  in  each  of  the  crit- 
ical sectors  described  in  subsection  (h). 

(g)  Types  of  Assistance  authorized.— 

(1)  Projects  and  programs  to  address 
critical  sectoral  priorities.— Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  emphasize  primarily 
projects  and  programs  to  address  critical 
sectoral  priorities  for  development  described 
In  subsection  (h). 

(2)  Reform  of  economic  poucies.— 

(A)  Use  of  program  assistance.— Assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  include  program 
assistance  to  promote  reform  of  sectoral  eco- 
nomic policies  affecting  long-term  develop- 
ment described  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  reform  of  economic  policies  to  sup- 
port the  critical  sectoral  priorities  described 
in  subsection  (h). 

(B)  Protection  of  vulnerable  groups.— 
Assisted  policy  reforms  shall  also  include 
provisions  to  protect  vulnerable  groups  (es- 
pecially poor,  isolated,  and  female  farmers, 
children  (including  displaced  children)  and 
the  urban  poor)  and  long-term  environ- 
mental interests  from  foreseeable  negative 
consequences  of  the  reforms. 

(3)  Other  assistance.— Funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  section  that  are  not 
used  to  address  the  critical  sectoral  prior- 
ities for  long-term  development  described  in 
subsection  (h)  shall  used  be  to  furnish  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  section  1101  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(h)  Critical  Sectoral  Priorities.- The 
critical  sectoral  priorities  for  long-term  de- 
velopment as  described  in  subsection  (b)  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Agricultural  production  and  natural 
resources.— 

(A)  Agricultural  production.— increasing 
agricultural  production  in  ways  that  protect 
or  restore  the  natural  resource  base,  espe- 
cially food  production.  Including  through  s^- 
rtcultural  policy  changes,  agricultural  re- 
search (including  participatory  research  di- 
rectly involving  small  farmers)  and  exten- 
sion, development  and  promotion  of  agri- 
culture marketing  activities,  credit  facili- 
ties, and  appropriate  production  packages, 
and  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
needed  production-related  infi-astructure 
such  as  farm-to-market  roads,  small-scale  ir- 
rigation, and  rural  electrification.  Emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  promoting  increased  equity 
in  rural  income  distribution,  recognizing  the 
role  of  small  farmers. 

(B)  Natural  resource  base.— Maintaining 
and  restoring  the  renewable  natural  resource 


base  in  ways  which  Increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction, including  through  the  following:. 

(1)  Support  for  small-scale,  affordable,  re- 
source-conserving, low-risk  local  projects, 
using  appropriate  technologies  (including 
traditional  agricultural  methods)  suited  to 
local  environmental,  resource,  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  featuring  close  consultation 
with  the  involvement  of  local  people  at  all 
stages  of  project  design  and  implementation. 
Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  grants  for  African 
local  government  organizations,  inter- 
national or  African  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations, and  United  States  private  voluntary 
organizations. 

(11)  Support  for  efforts  at  national  and  re- 
gional levels  to  provide  technical  and  other 
support  for  projects  of  the  kinds  described  in 
clause  (1)  and  to  stengthen  the  capacities  of 
African  countries  to  provide  effective  exten- 
sion and  other  services  in  support  of  environ- 
mentally sustainable  Increases  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

(iii)  Support  for  special  training  and  edu- 
cation efforts  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
countries  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  manage 
their  own  environments  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

(iv)  Support  for  low-cost  desalination  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  increase  the  availability 
of  ft^sh  water  sources  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

(2)  Health.— Improving  health  conditions, 
with  special  emphasis  on  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  mothers  and  children  (including  dis- 
placed children)  through  the  establishment 
of  primary  health  care  systems  that  give  pri- 
ority to  preventive  health  and  that  will  be 
ultimately  self-sustaining. 

(3)  Voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ICES.- Providing  increased  access  to,  and 
stimulating  the  demand  for,  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  services,  including  encourage- 
ment of  private,  community,  and  local  gov- 
ernment initiatives. 

(4)  Education.— Improving  the  relevance, 
equity  and  efficiency  of  education,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  improving  primary  edu- 
cation. 

(6)  Income-generating  opportunities.- 
Developing  Income-generating  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  through,  among  other 
things,  support  for  off-farm  employment  op- 
portunities In  micro-  and  small-scale  labor- 
intensive  enterprises. 

(1)  Minimi™  Levels  of  Assistance  for 
Certain  (Critical  Sectors.— The  President 
should  target  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  activities  described  in  subsection 
(h)(1)(B),  including  identifiable  components 
of  agricultural  production  projects. 

(2)  The  activities  described  in  subsection 
(h)(2). 

(3)  The  activities  described  in  subsection 
(h)(3). 

(J)  Effective  Use  of  Assistance.- Assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  should  be 
concentrated  In  countries  that  will  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  such  assistance  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  specified  in  subsection 
(b),  especially  those  countries  (including 
those  of  the  Sahel  region)  having  the  great- 
est need  for  outside  assistance. 

(k)  Promotion  of  Regional  Integration.- 
Assistance  under  this  section  should,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  section.  Include 
assistance  to  promote  the  regional  and 
Bubregional  integration  of  African  produc- 
tion structures,  markets,  and  infrastructure. 

(1)  Donor  Coordination  Mechanism.- 
Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 


tion may  be  used  to  assist  the  governments 
of  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  in- 
crease their  capacity  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  donor  coordination  mechanisms  at 
the  country,  regional,  and  sector  levels, 
(m)  Support  for  SADCC  Projects.- 

(1)  Authority  to  provide  assistance.— 
Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  assist  sector  projects,  in 
the  sectors  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section,  that  are  supported  by  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordination  Conference 
(SADCC)  to  enhance  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  member  states  forming  that  re- 
gional institution. 

(2)  Sectors.- The  sectors  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  include  the  following:  trans- 
portation; manpower  development;  agri- 
culture and  natural  resources;  energy  (in- 
cluding the  Improved  utilization  of  electrical 
power  sources  which  already  exist  in  the 
member  states  and  offer  the  potential  to 
swiftly  reduce  the  dependence  of  those  states 
on  South  Africa  for  electricity);  and  indus- 
trial development  and  trade  (including  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives). 

(3)  Relation  to  DEVELOPBtENT  poucies  and 
authorities.- To  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, the  assistance  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  provided  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  authorities  contained  In  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section. 

(4)  Relationship  to  certain  provisions  of 
LAW.— Assistance  may  be  furnished  for  ac- 
tivities under  this  subsection  notwithstand- 
ing section  4203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  any  similar  provisions  of  law 
that  prohibit  providing  assistance  to  coun- 
tries in  default  on  obligations  owed  to  the 
United  States. 

(0)  South  Africa.— 

(1)  Assistance  under  this  section,  and 
under  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  may  be  provided  for 
South  Africa  as  follows: 

(A)  for  grants  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations in  South  Africa  promoting  political, 
economic,  social.  Juridical,  and  humani- 
tarian efforts  to  foster  a  Just  society  and 
help  the  victims  of  apartheid; 

(B)  for  direct  legal  and  other  assistance  to 
political  detainees  and  prisoners  and  their 
families,  including  the  Investigation  of  the 
killing  of  protesters  and  prisoners;  and  to 
provide  support  for  actions  of  black-led  com- 
munity organizations  to  resist,  through  non- 
violent means,  the  enforcement  of  apartheid 
policies; 

(C)  for  activities,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  that  are  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  a  majority  of  South  Af- 
ricans for  an  end  to  the  apartheid  system 
and  the  establishment  of  a  society  based  on 
nonracial  principles,  and  which  may  include 
scholarships,  assistance  to  promote  the  par- 
ticipation of  disadvantaged  South  Africans 
in  trade  unions  and  private  enterprise  and 
alternative  education  and  community  devel- 
opment programs. 

(2)  Limitations  and  authorities.— Grants 
may  be  made  under  paragraphs  (1)  (A)  and 
(B)  only  for  organizations  whose  character 
and  membership  refiect  the  objective  of  a 
majority  of  South  Africans  for  an  end  to  the 
apartheid  system  of  separate  development 
and  for  interracial  cooperation  and  Justice, 
(p)  Relation  to  Other  authoiuties.- 
(1)  Central  programs.— The  authority 
granted  by  this  section  to  provide  assistance 
for  development  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  not 
Intended  to  preclude  the  use  of  other  au- 
thorities for  that  purjwse.  Centrally-funded 
programs  which  benefit  sub-Saharan  Africa 
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shall  continue  to  le  funded  under  the  devel- 
opment assistance  program  under  this  title. 
(2)  Foreign  assis  tance  act  of  isei.— Except 
to  the  extent  Inc  msistent  with  this  chap- 
ter— 

(A)  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
considered  to  be  e  conomic  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Fore  gn  Assistance  Act  of  196i 
for  purposes  of  mi  .king  available  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  that  or  other  Acts,  except 
that  the  provisiots  of  section  4304  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  assistance 
under  this  chapter; 

(B)  the  provisiois  of  section  5402  of  the 
Foreign  Assistant  i  Act  of  1961.  and  similar 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  anc  services,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  goods  and  services  procured 
for  use  in  carrying  out  this  chapter. 

8KC  701.  AUTHORIZ ITION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ASe  I8TANCE  FOR  SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 

There  are  authoi  ized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  section  701, 
$800,000,000  for  fiscil  year  1992.  Amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  apiropriated  by  this  section 
are  authorized  to  "emain  available  until  ex- 
tended. 

SEC  TO.  REPORTS  A  >n)  EVALUATIONS. 

(a)   ANNUAL   CONI SRESSIONAL   PRESENTATION 

Docin<ENTS.— The  President  shall  submit 
congressional  preientation  documents  re- 
garding programs  under  this  chapter  on  the 
same  basis  as  thd  President  submits  such 
documents  under  s  ection  4301  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  regarding  programs 
under  chapters  2  and  3  of  that  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  shall  include  a  decrlption 
of  the  progress  maie  during  the  previous  fis- 
cal year  in  carryin  j  out  this  chapter  in  three 
countries  in  sub-£aharan  Africa  which  rep- 
resent  differing  ec  >nomic  situations  and  lev- 
els of  programs.  '  tTiis  description  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  nature  anl  extent  of  consultation  to 
ensure  local  perspi  ctives  as  described  in  sub- 
sections (d)(1)  and  [e)  of  section  701; 

(2)  the  degree  of  involvement  of  local  peo- 
ple in  the  implemi  ntation  of  projects  having 
a  local  focus; 

(3)  the  extent  U  which  there  has  been  an 
expansion  of  the  )articii)ation  and  integra- 
tion of  African  wo  nen  in  each  of  the  critical 
sectors  sepcif!ed  i:i  subsection  (h)  of  section 
701; 

(4)  program  assistance  provided,  including 
the  amounts  obligated,  the  criteria  used  for 
assisting  reforms,  and  the  provisions  made 
pursuant  to  section  701(g)(2)(B)  to  protect 
vulnerable  groups  from  the  possible  negative 
consequences  of  th  e  reforms;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  assistance  for  the 
critical  sectoral  priorities  specified  in  sec- 
tion 701(h).  by  sec  »r,  including  the  amounts 
obligated. 

(b)  EVALUATiONi  i.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congess  that  then  should  be  periodic  evalua- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  administering 
agency  in  achievli  ig  the  purpose  specified  in 
section  701(b). 

Chapter  ?— assist  ance  for  Eastern  Europe 
sec.  711.  united  i itates  poucy  regarding 
bastes  n  europe. 

(a)  In  General.  -It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  Stites  to  facilitate  the 
reintegration  of  tl  le  East  European  countries 
Into  the  community  of  democratic  nations 
and  to  end  the  arDiflcial  division  of  Europe. 
United  States  ptogr&ms  can  continue  to 
make  a  sub8tanti4l  contribution  to  these  ob- 
jectives by  buildizlg  on  earlier  initiatives,  in- 
cluding importan  ,  ongoing  initiatives  that 
were  established  mder  the  Support  for  EUist 
European  Democncy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989.  In 


furtherance  of  these  objectives,  the  United 
States  should  support  economic  and  political 
reform  In  E^st  European  countries,  both 
through — 

(1)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  govern- 
ments and  private  individuals  and  entities  in 
those  countries,  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  a  United  States  com- 
mercial presence  in  those  countries. 

(b)  Assistance.- Pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1),  the  United  States  should  provide  as- 
sistance for  eligible  East  European  countries 
under  the  authorities  of  this  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  countries  are  taking  steps  to- 
ward— 

(1)  political  pluralism,  based  on  progress 
toward  free  and  fair  elections  and  a  multi- 
party political  system. 

(2)  economic  reform,  based  on  progress  to- 
ward a  market-oriented  economy; 

(3)  respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights;  and 

(4)  a  willingness  to  build  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

(c)  Definition  of  "Elidible  East  Euro- 
pean Country".— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "eli- 
gible East  European  country"  means — 

(A)  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia, Romania;  and 

(B)  any  other  East  European  country  if  the 
President  has  determined  that  such  country 
is  taking  the  steps  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  Yugoslavia  shall  also  be  considered  to 
be  an  "eligible  EUist  European  country"  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  is  not  taking  the  steps  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  712.  BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Basic  Objectives.— In  furtherance  of 
the  policy  contained  in  section  711,  assist- 
ance programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
have  as  their  purposes  the  enhancement  of 
the  ability  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Yugoslavia  to  address  the  following 
two  interrelated  and  mutually  reinforcing 
objectives. 

(1)  Promotion  of  democracy.— Fostering 
political  pluralism,  the  development  of  open 
and  independent  media,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  open,  accessible,  fair,  and  pre- 
dictable rule  of  law  that  values  individual 
liberty  and  respect  for  individual  property, 
and  that  facilitates  the  functioning  of  demo- 
cratic and  free  market  systems. 

(2)  Encouragement  of  free  market  sys- 
tems.—Fostering  market-oriented  economies 
and  free  enterprise  based  on  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  of  property,  consistent 
with  sound  environmental  policies,  thereby 
facilitating  and  expanding  the  participation 
of  the  local  private  sector  in  the  democra- 
tization process  and  enhancing  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  United  States  and 
other  tree  market  countries  to  participate  in 
that  process. 

(b)  Democracy.— Democratic  development, 
political  pluralism,  and  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  are  in- 
trinsically linked  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  It  is  in  the  United  States  interest 
and  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  tradition 
to  foster  the  spread  of  democratic  values  and 
aspirations  and  universal  respect  for  civil 
and  political  liberties.  While  this  is  true 
worldwide,  it  is  especially  important  in  the 
newly  emerging  democratic  nations  within 
Extern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia. 

(1)  Elaboration  of  objective.— Activities 
in  furtherance  of  this  objective  would  pro- 
mote— 


(A)  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  organize 
and  associate  freely  and  Independently  of 
government; 

(B)  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  speak  and 
travel  freely; 

(C)  the  right  to  choose  freely  one's  govern- 
ment, to  hold  that  government  accountable, 
and  to  participate  in  political  life; 

(D)  the  full  observance  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights;  and 

(E)  the  growth  of  Indigenous  nongovern- 
mental organizations  that  are  committed  to 
democratic  value  and  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  pluralism. 

(2)  Types  of  assistance.- In  pursuing  the 
above  objective  the  President  is  authorized 
to  undertake  actions  such  as — 

(A)  assisting  in  election  activities  to  en- 
sure open  and  free  elections  and  nationwide 
dissemination  of  information; 

(B)  strengthening  newly  established  demo- 
cratic institutions  such  as  democratically 
elected  legislatures  and  local  governments, 
independent  judiciaries,  government  admin- 
istrative entities,  and  unions;  and  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  and  impartiality  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  law  enforcement; 

(C)  strengthening  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations such  as  professional  associations, 
indigenous  private  voluntary  organizations, 
and  independent  institutions  and  founda- 
tions; 

(D)  encouraging  involvement  of  United 
States  nongovernmental  agencies,  founda- 
tions and  institutions  to  participate  in  pro- 
moting democratic  pluralism  within  these 
countries; 

(E)  promoting  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes; 

(F)  promoting  the  establishment  of  open 
and  independent  media;  and 

(G)  promoting  democratic  civilian  control 
over  Its  military  and  law  enforcement  insti- 
tutions. 

(c)  Free  Market  Systems.— Establishment 
of  a  free  enterprise,  market  economy  is  a 
key  component  of  long-term  sustainable 
growth  of  any  nation.  To  be  sustainable, 
such  economic  growth  also  must  be  environ- 
mentally sound.  As  the  Eastern  European 
countries  and  Yugoslavia  abandon  govern- 
ment-controlled pricing  and  allocation  sys- 
tems, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies  in  operating  market-ori- 
ented economies. 

(1)  Elaboration  of  objective.— Promoting 
a  free  market  system  covers  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  activities  which  would  include — 

(A)  establishing  policies,  legal  and  regu- 
latory frameworks,  and  financial  institu- 
tions and  markets  to  address  the  structural 
problems  inhibiting  the  development  of  free 
market  economies; 

(B)  developing  the  indigenous  private  sec- 
tor, mobilizing  United  States  private  sector 
investment  and  trade,  and  advancing  United 
States  business  interests; 

(C)  developing  human  resources  required 
by  tree  market  economies; 

(D)  providing  support  for  the  transition  to 
market-oriented  economic  systems  and  a 
private  agricultural  sector  through  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  goods  and  services  such  as 
farm  equipment,  feed  grains,  food  assistance, 
and  fertilizers; 

(E)  improving  environmental  conditions; 

(F)  providing  for  labor  market  reform; 

(G)  providing  for  a  social  safety  net  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  most 
in  need;  and 

(H)  providing  for  the  active  engagement  of 
the  United  States  private  sector  in  technical 
assistance  efforts  and  infrastructure  develop- 
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ment  projects,  and  encouraging:  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States  Investment  in  tbe  re- 
gion. 

(2)  Types  of  Assistance.— In  pursuing  the 
above  objective,  the  President  is  authorized 
or  encouraged  to  undertake  such  actions  as — 

(A)  support  for  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  agreements; 

(B)  support  for  participation  in  other  mul- 
tilateral Institutions  and  in  stabilization  and 
structural  adjustment  programs,  and  for 
debt  relief; 

(C)  provision  of  Most  Favored  Nation  sta- 
tus and  benefits  under  the  Generalized  Sys- 
tem of  Preferences  consistent  with  existing 
legislation; 

(D)  encouragement  of  trade,  investment, 
and  economic  agreements; 

(E)  mobilization  of  capital  for  private  sec- 
tor investment  through  such  vehicles  as  en- 
terprise funds,  guarantees,  financial  and  cap- 
ital market  development; 

(F)  provision  of  technical  assistance,  tech- 
nical training  and  scholarships  in  relevant 
areas  such  as  management,  banking,  eco- 
nomics, procurement,  accounting,  agri- 
business, law,  and  privatization; 

(0)  provision  of  food  assistance  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  and  other  food  assistance 
programs,  consistent  with  tbe  need  to  avoid 
disincentives  to  domestic  production  and 
marketing; 

(H)  provision  of  technical  assistance  for 
the  Implementation  of  labor  market  reforms 
and  to  facilitate  adjustment  during  eco- 
nomic transition  and  reform; 

(1)  encouragement  and  support  of  small 
and  medium  size  United  States  firm  activi- 
ties in  Extern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
encouragement  of  the  entry  of  United  States 
firms  into  the  market  to  stimulate  Increased 
bilateral  trade  and  Investment  in  ways  that 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  private  sector; 
and 

(J)  promotion  of  sound  environmental  poli- 
cies and  practices  that  address  the  problems 
of  environmental  pollution. 

(d)  Extraordinary  Nature  of  Assist- 
ance.—The  Congress  recognizes  that— 

(1)  change  is  occurring  quickly  but  un- 
evenly in  Yugoslavia  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  It  has  not  been  possible, 
and  will  not  be  possible,  to  anticipate  with 
certainty  how  United  States  assistance 
would  best  serve  to  facilitate  the  political 
and  economic  democratization  processes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia; 

(2)  the  pace  of  events  In  Extern  Europe 
and  Yugoslavia  requires  that  the  President 
have  the  ability  to  provide  United  States  as- 
sistance and  resources  expeditiously  if  the 
United  States  is  to  be  able  to  influence 
events  as  they  occur; 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  rebuilding  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  Yugoslavia  will  be  directly 
related  to  how  well  United  States  assistance 
efforts  are  coordinated  and  integrated  with 
the  similar  activities  of  ft-iendly  and  allied 
donor  countries,  and  International  financial 
institutions;  and 

(4)  the  success  of  United  States  efforts  to 
encourage  political,  economic,  and  social 
change  depends  in  large  measure  on  provid- 
ing the  President  with  the  authority  to  use 
the  resources  available  to  him  in  those  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  for  activities  in  those  countries,  which 
will  most  effectively  promote  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  and  the  Support  for  East  Euro- 
pean Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1969. 


SBC.  71S.  A88I8TANCI  ACnVfllK& 

(a)  Authority.— In  order  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 712  to  foster  the  transition  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Extern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia  to  a 
system  of  free  market  economies  and  to  po- 
litical democratization,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  for  eligible 
E^t  European  countries.  Such  assistance 
may  include  any  of  the  SEED  Actions  con- 
tained in  section  2(c)  of  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1969, 
such  as — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training,  in- 
cluding such  activities  as  support  for  labor 
activities,  scholarship  programs,  medical  as- 
sistance, and  support  for  private  sector  de- 
velopment; 

(2)  technical  and  other  assistance  to  sup- 
port housing  sectors; 

(3)  environment  and  energy  activities,  in- 
cluding such  activities  as  assistance  in  de- 
veloping policies  encouraging,  and  providing 
incentives  for,  greater  efficiency  In  energy 
production,  distribution,  and  end-use  (in- 
cluding use  of  integrated  energy  resource 
planning),  heightened  awareness  of  energy 
security  concerns,  conservation,  advanced 
energy  resource  development,  and  reliance 
on  renewable  energy  resources,  and  further 
including  training  and  technical  assistance 
for  related  energy  and  environmental  invest- 
ments, waste  minimization,  local  production 
of  environmental  or  energy-related  equip- 
ment, promotion  of  United  States  tech- 
nologies, and  health  problems  directly  asso- 
ciated with  pollution; 

(4)  activities  to  foster  democratic  plural- 
Ism,  including  such  activities  as  supimrt  for 
democratic  organizations.  Independent 
media,  national  legislatures  (Including  ex- 
changes involving  members,  staff,  and  sup- 
port agencies  of  Congress  and  the  par- 
liaments of  Extern  Ehirope),  rule  of  law, 
educational  reform,  and  local  government; 

(5)  the  Polish-American  and  Hungarian- 
American  Enterprise  Funds,  and  other  En- 
terprise Funds  as  may  be  designated  under 
section  714; 

(6)  other  private  enterprise  activities,  in- 
cluding such  activities  as  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  for  development  of  mar- 
ket-oriented policies,  restructuring  and  cre- 
ation of  financial  Institutions  (such  as  stock 
markets.  Insurance  companies  and  banks), 
creation  and  management  of  private  business 
organizations,  and  privatization  of  state 
businesses  and  organizations;  and 

(7)  agricultural  and  rural  development  ac- 
tivities. Including  such  activities  as  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  for  develop- 
ment of  rural  economies  and  market-ori- 
ented policies,  restructuring  and  creation  of 
agricultural  financial  institutions  and  mar- 
keting systems,  development  of  food  process- 
ing, food  transport  and  food  storage  systems, 
creation  and  management  of  agribusiness  or- 
ganization (including  farmer-owned  coopera- 
tives) and  privatization  of  state  farms,  agri- 
business and  credit  institutions,  and  other 
activities  that  would  strengthen  private  ag- 
riculture. 

(b)  APPucABiLmr  of  SEED  Act  to  Eligi- 
ble East  European  Countries.— 

(1)  Subject  to  section  714  of  this  Act,  any 
authority  in  the  Support  for  East  European 
Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989  to  provide  as- 
sistance for,  or  take  other  action  with  re- 
spect to,  Poland  or  Hungary  may  be  deemed 
to  be  an  authority  to  inrovide  similar  assist- 
ance for,  or  take  similar  action  with  respect 
to,  any  eligible  East  European  country. 

(2)  In  addition,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  use  any  fUnds 


made  available  for  AsslsUnce  for  E^astem 
Europe  under  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991,  to  provide  balance  of  pay- 
ments support  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
East  European  country. 

(c)  Stabiuzation  Assistance.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
use  the  authorities  provided  under  the  Sup- 
port for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED) 
Act  Of  1969  (including  those  provided  under 
sections  101(b)  and  102)  and  this  chapter  (in- 
cluding those  provided  under  section  712(c)) 
to  provide  stabilization  assistance,  including 
by  working  with  multilateral  groups  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  appropriate  resources  and 
coordinated  policies  to  assist  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  other  eligible  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  purposes  of  providing  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  chapter,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  1400,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  Amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  714.  ENTERPRISE  FUNDS. 

(a)  AuTHORmr.— The  President  may  pro- 
vide funds  and  support  to  Enterprise  Funds 
designated  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
that  are  established  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting— 

(1)  development  of  the  private  sectors  of  el- 
igible Elast  European  countries,  Including 
small  businesses,  the  agricultural  sector,  and 
Joint  ventures  with  United  States  and  host 
country  participants;  and 

(2)  policies  and  practices  conducive  to  pri- 
vate sector  development  in  eligible  East  Eu- 
ropean countries; 

on  the  same  basis  as  funds  and  support  may 
be  provided  with  respect  to  Enterprise  Funds 
for  Poland  and  Hungary  under  the  Support 
for  E:ast  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1989. 

(b)  TREATMENT  EQUIVALENT  TO  ENTERPRISE 

Funds  for  Poland  and  Hungary.— Except  as 
otherwise  sitecincally  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, each  of  the  authorities  and  limitations 
applicable  to  the  Enterprise  Funds  for  Po- 
land and  Hungary  pursuant  to  the  Support 
for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1989  shall  apply  to  any  Entenxlse  Funds  that 
receive  funds  and  support  under  this  section. 
The  officers,  members  of  employees  of  an  en- 
terprise Fund  that  receives  funds  and  sup- 
port under  this  section  shall  enjoy  the  same 
status  under  law  that  is  applicable  to  ofd- 
cers,  members,  or  employees  of  the  Enter- 
prise Funds  for  Poland  and  Hungary  under 
the  Support  for  E^t  E^uropean  Democracy 
(SEED)  Act  of  1969.  including  without  llmiU- 
tion  the  status  that  they  have  pursuant  to 
section  201(dK5)  of  that  Act. 

(c)  Reporting  Requirement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section 
or  section  201  of  the  Support  for  Elast  Euro- 
pean Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989.  the  re- 
quirement that  an  enterprise  Fund  that  re- 
ceives funds  and  support  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  publish  an  annual  report 
not  later  than  January  31  each  year  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  an  Enterprise  Fund 
that  receives  funds  and  support  under  this 
section  for  the  first  twelve  months  after  it  is 
designated  as  eligible  to  receive  such  funds 
and  support. 

(d)  CkiUNTRiEs  Eligible  for  Enterprise 
Fund.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate a  private,  nonprofit  organization  as 
eligible  to  receive  funds  and  support  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  with  respect  to  any  coun- 
try In  Elastem  Europe  or  Yugoslavia  in  the 
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same  m&nner  and]  with  the  same  limitations 
•a  set  forth  In  se  :tion  aoi(d)  of  the  Support 
for  East  Europeaif  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1969. 

(e)  FuNDiNO.— Flunds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  isectlon  713  of  this  chapter 
may  be  made  available  to  enterprise  Funds 
designated  by  theiPrealdent  under  subsection 
(d),  and  used  for  tjhe  purposes  of  this  section 
notwithstanding  iny  other  provision  of  law. 

nC  nt.  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION. 

(A)  AUTHORTTY  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 

MKMT  AOKNCIE8.— iJnlted  States  Government 
agencies  which  aije  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance or  condi^ct  programs  for  Poland  or 
Hungary  under  thje  provisions  of  the  Support 
for  E»st  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1989  are  hereby  84ithorized,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provlslian  of  law,  to  provide  such 
assistance  or  conduct  such  programs  as  the 
{^resident  may  determine  for  eligible  E^t 
European  countries.  Any  administrative  au- 
thorities provided  by  the  (SEED)  Act  avail- 
able to  any  such  agency  to  assist  it  to  carry 
out  programs  for  Poland  or  Hungary  shall  be 
applicable  for  programs,  as  deslgrnated  by  the 
President,  for  otfer  eligible  Bast  European 
countries. 

R  Development.— The 
uthorize  such  agency  or 
designate  to  develop  and 
implement,  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  business  organizations  In  the  United 
States,  programs  {for  management  and  tech- 
nical aMlstance 
enterprises  in 
and  Yugoslavia. 

(c)  Personal  Si 
carry  out  the  pro' 
be  made  avallabl 
viduals  for  persoi 
United  States;  p: 
uals  shall  not 


(b)   Private    S 
President   may 
agencies  as  he  m; 


governments  and  private 
stem  European  countries 


•VICES.— Appropriations  to 
slons  of  this  chapter  may 
for  contracting  with  indl- 
1  services  abroad  or  in  the 
vided  that  such  Individ- 
regarded  as  employees  of 
the  United  State!  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  law  a4mlnlstered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

(d)  Relationship  to  the  Foreign  assist- 
ance act  of  1961  ]— Except  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  this  chapter,  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  to  be 
economic  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  purposes  of 
malting  available  the  authorities  contained 
In  that  or  other  Acts  (Including  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  section  5201  of  the 
Foreign  ABSistanoe  Act  of  1961  to  allocate  or 
transfer  to  any  figency  any  part  of  those 
funds). 

Chapter  3— Multilateral  assistance 
Inttiativb  for  the  Philippines 

8BC  Ttl.  nraHNGSJAND  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

(a)  FINDINOS. — ^lihe  Congress  makes  the  fol- 


lowing findings: 
(1)  The  people 
people   of  the 
enjoy  a  longstand 


Df  the  Philippines  and  the 
ited   States   continue    to 
ing  relationship  of  mutual 
respect  and  cooperation. 

(2)  The  return  of  democracy  to  the  Phil- 
ippines under  the  leadership  of  President 
Corason  Aquino  1^  brought  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  St|ite8  closer  together  and  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  the  Philippines  to  be- 
come again  an  eoonomic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal leader  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(3)  The  Philippines  is  currently  facing  a  do- 
mestic insurgency  that  threatens  the  efforts 
to  the  Qovemm#nt  of  the  Philippines  to 
broaden  the  participation  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  la  the  development  of  their 
country.  J 

(4)  It  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  our  two 
peoples  that  the  Philippines  be  provided  all 
possible  assistanoe  in  its  efforts  to  redress 
the  problems  cauied  by  economic  deteriora- 


tion and  social  inequity  which  have  fueled 
the  domestic  insurgency. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  democracy  and 
achievement  of  sustainable  economic  growth 
required  a  partnership  among  the  Phil- 
ippines, multilateral  institutions,  bilateral 
donors,  and  the  private  sector  to  help  the 
Philippines  restructure  its  economy  and  ad- 
dress its  debt  service  burden  in  order  to 
achieve  broadly  based,  self-sustaining 
growth  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
I>articipate  with  the  multilateral  financial 
institutions  and  other  bilateral  donors  in  a 
coordinated  economic  reform  and  develop- 
ment program  In  the  Philippines;  and 

(2)  the  commitment  of  resources  by  the 
United  States,  other  bilateral  donors,  and 
the  multilateral  flnancial  institutions  and  a 
reform  effort  and  leadership  role  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  economic 
growth  in  the  Philippines  and  enhanced  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  in 
the  democratic  process. 

SEC.  TU.  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authority. — The  President  is  authorize 
to  provide  assistance  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter in  order  to  promote  the  goals  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Such  assistance  shall  have  as  Its  ulti- 
mate objective,  in  conjunction  with  assist- 
ance provided  by  other  donors,  support  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines,  promotion  of 
sustained  economic  growth  led  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions for  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and 
shall  build  upon  the  progress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  has  made  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic, structural.  Judicial,  and  administra- 
tive reforms. 

(b)  Progress  of  Reforms  Necessary  for 
Provision  of  Assistance.- The  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be  linked 
to  progress  by  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  implementation  of  its  eco- 
nomic, structural.  Judicial,  and  administra- 
tive reform  program. 

(c)  Uses  of  Assistance.- Assistance  under 
this  chapter  may  include  support  for— 

(1)  economic,  structural,  and  administra- 
tive reforms  that  are  necessary  to  stimulate 
growth  led  by  the  private  sector.  Import  lib- 
eralization, export  growth  and  diversiflca- 
tlon.  and  the  privatization  of  enterprises 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  government; 

(2)  infrastructure  needed  by  the  private 
sector,  particularly  in  rural  aretis; 

(3)  strengthening  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding promoting  greater  participation  of 
the  United  States  private  sector  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Philippines;  and 

(4)  such  other  programs  as  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

SEC.  733.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  submit  congressional 
presentation  documents  regarding  programs 
under  this  chapter  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
President  submits  such  documents  under 
section  4301  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  regarding  programs  under  chapter  1  and 
3  of  title  I  of  that  Act. 

SEC  TS4.  AUTBORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  (inclusive  of  amounts  pre- 
viously appropriated).  SI. 000,000.000.  of  which 
not  more  than  $160,000,000  may  be  appro- 
priated under  this  section  for  fiscal   year 


1992.  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  subsection  are  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses and  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with 
this  chapter,  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  considered  to  be  economic  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  purposes  of  making  available 
the  provisions  contained  in  that  or  other 
Acts. 

SEC.  TU.  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  FUTURE  YEARa 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  before 
requesting  the  appropriations  of  additional 
amounts  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  into  account  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines toward  achieving  the  reform  objec- 
tives of  this  chapter,  the  extent  of  financial 
and  other  participation  of  other  bilateral  do- 
nors and  multilateral  financial  institutions, 
and  efforts  to  coordinate  the  multilateral  as- 
sistance program  for  which  assistance  under 
this  chapter  is  authorized.  Such  consider- 
ations will  be  primary  factors  In  decisions  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  additional  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  chapter. 

SEC.  79S.  DONOR  COORDINATION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  multilateral  assistance 
program  for  which  assistance  under  this 
chapter  is  authorized  will  be  the  ability  of 
the  bilateral  donors,  the  multilateral  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  to  coordinate  effectively  their 
objectives  and  programs.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  bilateral  do- 
nors to  this  multilateral  assistance  program 
should  take  steps  to  simplify  procurement 
and  disbursement  procedures  and  to  ensure 
that  any  conditions  on  the  provision  or  use 
of  assistance  are  complementary,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  should  es- 
tablish such  internal  procedures  and  proc- 
esses as  will  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  resources  provided  by  the  bilateral  do- 
nors and  the  multilateral  financial  institu- 
tions. 

TITLE  Vm— PRESIDENTIAL 
CONTINGENCY  FUND 
SEC.  801.  AUTHORITY. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  order  to  meet  unantici- 
pated contingencies  in  programs  within  the 
International  Affairs  Budget  Function, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

TITLE  DC— AUTHORIZATIONS  TOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

Consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-506),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  programs  and  activities  for  which 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  are  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sectional  Analysis  of  the  International 

Cooperation  Act  of  1991 
The  International  Cooperation  Act  of  1991 
rewrites  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
in  order  to  establish  more  effective  assist- 
ance programs  and  eliminate  obsolete  and 
inconsistent  provisions,  amends  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  redesignates  that 
Act  as  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
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Act,  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  Inter- 
national cooperation  programs  for  nscal 
year  1902  and  1993. 

TITLE  I — STATEMENT  OF  POLICY;  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROORAMB 

Section  101— statement  of  Policy.— This 
section  provides  a  new  overall  policy  f^-ame- 
work  for  foreign  assistance  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Poucy 

Section  1— Statement  of  Policy.— This  sec- 
tion states  the  policy  fitimework  for  the 
amended  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This 
framework  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  de- 
mocracy, the  development  of  market  econo- 
mies, and  cooperation  In  meeting  a«:gTesslon, 
in  order  to  promote  peace  and  foster  world- 
wide prosperity.  The  economic  and  security 
assistance  programs  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  are  to  serve  five  mutu- 
ally reinforcing  goals:  (1)  promoting  and  con- 
solidating democratic  values,  (2)  promoting 
market  principles  and  strengthening  com- 
petitiveness, (3)  promoting  peace,  (4)  protect- 
ing against  transnational  threats,  and  (5) 
m.eeting  humanitarian  needs. 

Section  102— Revision  of  Assistance  Pro- 
grams.—This  section  provides  a  new  title  1  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1— Development  Assistance 

Subchapter  A— Development  assistance 

authorities 

Section  1101— Assistance  for  Development 
Needs.- This  section  sets  forth  the  basic 
statement  of  policy,  objectives,  and  authori- 
ties to  be  used  in  furnishing  development  as- 
sistance. Subsection  (a)  states  that  develop- 
ing countries  hold  the  key  to  their  own  de- 
velopment, and  that  development  assistance 
should  promote  sustainable  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  fosters  the  participation  of 
individuals  in  economic  and  political  proc- 
esses through,  among  other  things,  empha- 
sizing sound  economic  policies,  encouraging 
income-generating  opportunities,  encourag- 
ing responsible  environmental  policies,  and 
improving  the  capacity  of  Individuals  and 
families  to  better  their  economic  and  social 
well  being. 

Subeection  (b)  notes  certain  factors  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  development  assistance  resources. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  section  Is  to  be  used  by  the 
President  to  meet  development  needs  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Subeection  (d)  authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  development  assistance  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  purposes:  (1)  to  supjmrt  economic 
growth  and  democratic  development,  and  (2) 
to  address  humanitarian  assistance  needs 
and  global  programs.  In  each  case,  the  sub- 
section describes  both  the  rationale  for  the 
provisions  of  assistance  and  contains  exam- 
ples of  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  might  be 
provided  in  order  to  address  the  resi>ective 
development  purimse. 

Subeection  (e)  states  that  development  as- 
sistance used  to  address  humanitarian  needs 
and  global  p-oblems,  and  asslsUnce  to  foster 
democratic  Initiatives,  may  be  provided  not- 
withstanding provisions  of  law  which  re- 
strict assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

Section  1102— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

This  section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
11,277,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Subchapter  B— Other  development  assistance 
programs  and  authorities 

Section  nil— Capital  and  Infi-astructure 
Assistance.- This  section  authorizes  the  use 


of  development  assistance  funds  for  capital 
and  Inflrastruture  activities.  The  section  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities to  developing  countries  and  the  need 
to  ensure  the  develoinnent  value  of  those  ac- 
tivities. 

Section  1112— Development  Education.— 
This  section  rewrites  section  316  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1960,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"Blden-Pell"  development  education  provi- 
sion. This  provision  authorizes  the  use  of 
economic  assistance  to  support  development 
education  programs  within  the  United 
States,  with  emphasis  on  programs  con- 
ducted by  PVO's  and  cooperatives  to  educate 
U.S.  citizens  about  the  Issues  Involved  in 
international  develoinnent  and  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  developing 
countries. 

Section  1113— Strengthening  the  Capacity 
of  Nongovernmental  Organizations.  Includ- 
ing Research  and  Educational  Institutions.— 
This  section  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  title  I  of  the  Act  to  non- 
governmental organizations,  including  re- 
search and  educational  institutions,  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  development. 

Subchapter  C— Other  Authorities  and 
Requirements 
Section  1121— Impact  of  Development  As- 
sistance on  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.—This  section  states  that  in  imple- 
menting programs  under  chapters  1  and  3  of 
title  I,  the  President  should  take  fully  Into 
account  the  Impact  of  such  program  and 
projects  upon  the  environment  and  natural 
resources  of  developing  countries.  The  sec- 
tion describes  certain  procedures  that  the 
President  should  employ  in  taking  these 
matters  into  account.  Subsection  (d)  author- 
izes the  provision  of  funds  for  activities  In 
the  environment  and  energy  sectors  notwith- 
standing provisions  of  law  which  restrict  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries.  This  latter  au- 
thority is  similar  to  one  contained  in  section 
533(c)  of  the  FY  1991  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

Section  1122— Cost  Sharing.— This  section 
states  that  a  government  that  receives  as- 
sistance should  bear  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  program  being  financed.  Un- 
like current  law,  which  conUlns  a  25  percent 
requirement,  this  section  recognizes  the  need 
to  tailor  a  recipient  government's  contribu- 
tion to  several  factors,  including  the  need  to 
foster  the  sustainability  of  the  project  and 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  provide  the 
resources. 

Section  1123— Assistance  Limited  to  Eco- 
nomic Programs.— This  section  provides  in 
subsection  (a)  that  economic  assistance  au- 
thorized by  title  I  is  to  be  used  for  economic 
programs  and  not  for  military  or  para- 
military purposes.  Subeection  (b)  contains 
an  exception  to  this  requirement  where  mili- 
tary personnel  participate  In  training  activi- 
ties or  conferences  consistent  with  section 
1101  of  the  Act.  Subsection  (a)  is  in  substance 
Identical  to  section  531(e)  of  current  law. 
Chapter  2— Development  Assistance  Credit 

Programs 
Section  1201— Private  Sector  Credit  Pro- 
gram.- This  section  authorizes  a  program  of 
Investments,  loans,  and  guarantees  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  private  sector  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Subeection  (a)  contains  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy regarding  the  Importance  of  fostering  the 
private  sector  in  developing  countries. 

Subeection  (b)  provides  the  authority  for 
the  program  and  contains  certain  llmita- 


to 


tions,   terms,  and  conditions  applicable 
the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

Section  1202— Housing  and  Urban  Credit 
Program.- This  section  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  guarantees  to  assist  devel- 
oping countries  meet  shelter  and  other  es- 
sential urban  development  services  and  fa- 
cilities needs. 

Chapter  3— Economic  Support  Assistance 
Section  1301— Assistance  Under  Special 
Economic.  Political,  and  Security  Condl- 
tions.— This  section  states  that  under  special 
economic,  political,  or  security  conditions 
the  United  States  national  Interest  may  re- 
quire economic  assistance  for  countries  in 
amounts  which  could  not  be  Justified  only 
under  development  assistance.  The  section 
authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assltance 
to  countries  and  organizations  in  order  to 
promote  economic  or  political  stability.  To 
the  extent  feasible,  such  assistance  is  to  be 
furnished  consistent  with  development  as- 
sistance purposes  and  authorities. 

Section  1302— Authorization  of  Approprla- 
tions.- This  section  authorizes  the  appro- 
priations of  $3,228,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
section  1301  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  1303— Administration  of  Justice.- 
This  section  is  based  on  the  current  section 
534  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Under  sec- 
tion 1303,  Administration  of  Justice  pro- 
grams could  be  undertaken  for  developing 
countries  and  emerging  democracies. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  certain  programs 
to  be  undertaken  under  this  program,  assist- 
ance for  which  Is  furnished  notwithstanding 
section  4202.  There  is  also  general  authority 
for  the  President  to  authorize  additional  pro- 
grams to  support  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice notwithstanding  section  4202  if  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  appropriate. 

Section  1303  does  not  enumerate  the  activi- 
ties, listed  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 
through  (7)  of  current  section  534,  since  spe- 
cific mention  is  not  needed  in  order  to  con- 
duct those  activities.  The  absence  of  such 
specific  mention  is  thus  not  intended  to 
limit  the  scope  of  administration  of  Justice 
activities. 

Section  1304 — Democracy  Contingency 
Fund.— This  section  estobllshes  a  fund  to 
support  recently  emerged  or  emerging  de- 
mocracies, or  certain  countries  recently 
emerging  trom  civil  strife.  Assistance  may 
be  provided  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  upon  notification  of  the  Congress.  Fund- 
ing of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  Is 
authorized  for  the  Democracy  Contingency 
Fund  as  well  as  transfers  fi-om  other  ac- 
counts. The  amount  of  unobligated  funds  in 
the  Democracy  Contingency  Fund  at  any  one 
time  cannot  exceed  tlOO  million. 

Chapter  4— International  Narcotics  Control 
Section  1401— General.— This  section  con- 
tains statements  of  policy  regarding  inter- 
national narcotics  control.  Subsection  (a), 
relating  to  policy,  is  based  closely  on  current 
section  481(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  assistance 
Act.  except  that  it  adds  a  reference  to  the 
1968  United  Nations  Convention  Against  Il- 
licit Trafficking  in  Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psy- 
chotropic Substances.  Subsection  (b).  relat- 
ing to  U.S.  policy  In  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  on  narcotics  issues.  Is  based 
closely  on  current  section  481(a)(3). 

Section  1402— Authority  to  Enter  Into 
Agreements  and  Provide  Assistance— Sub- 
section (a)  provides  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  conclude  agreementa  to  promote  ef- 
fective international  narcotics  control.  This 
subsection  is  based  closely  on  current  sec- 
tion 481(a)(2).  The  phrase  "Including  recip- 
rocal maritime  agreements"  has  been  added 
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that  section  4203  and  any  similar  provisions 
of  law  that  prohibit  providing  assistance  to 
countries  in  default  on  obligations  owed  to 
the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
vision of  narcotics-related  assistance,  in- 
cluding assistance  under  this  chapter. 

Section  1406— International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Report.— This  section  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  report  on  the  state  of  inter- 
national narcotics  production  and  traffick- 
ing, and  on  United  States  efforts  to  prevent 
the  illicit  cultivation,  manufacture  and  traf- 
ficking in  illicit  drugs. 

Section  1407— Determining  Major  Drug- 
Transit  and  Major  nilclt  Drug  Producing 
Countries.— This  section  requires  that,  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  which  countries  have  been 
determined  to  be  major  illicit  drug  produc- 
ing and  major  drug  transit  countries  for  that 
year. 

Section  1408— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  $171,500,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Chapter  ^— Other  Economic  Assistance 

Programs 
Subchapter  A— American  Schools  and 
Hospitals 
Section  1501— Authority  to  Provide  Assist- 
ance.—This  section  authorizes  assistance  for 
the  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad 
program. 

Section  1502— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
the  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad 
program. 

Subchapter  B— Debt  Exchanges  for 
Development 
Section  1511— Debt  Exchange.— This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  making  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  nongovernmental  organizations 
to  enable  those  organizations  to  purchase 
debt  owed  by  developing  countries  and  can- 
cel the  purchased  debt  to  the  extent  the 
country  makes  available  assets  or  policy 
commitments  to  promote  the  objectives  of 
the  Act.  Subsection  (b)  allows  the  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  received  by  the  organization 
to  be  invested  and  interest  accruing  thereon 
to  be  retained  by  the  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Subchapter  C— Reimbursable  Programs 
Section  1521— Authority  to  Conduct  Reim- 
bursable Programs.- This  section  provides 
authority  for  any  United  States  Government 
agency  to  furnish  assistance  on  a  reimburse- 
ment or  advance-of- funds  basis.  The  provi- 
sion is  comparable  to  section  607  in  current 
law.  Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that  this  au- 
thority is  not  considered  assistance  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  limitations  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

Section  1522— Use  of  Payments.— This  sec- 
tion provides  that  advances  or  reimburse- 
ments received  under  the  previous  section 
are  to  be  credited  to  the  currently  applicable 
appropriation  account  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned. The  provision  is  comparable  to  sec- 
tion 607  In  current  law. 
Chapter  $— International  Disaster  Assistance 
Section  1601— Statement  of  Policies.— This 
section  contains  a  statement  of  policies  re- 
garding the  provision  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  the  people  and  countries  affected 
by  natural  and  manmade  disaster. 

Section  1602— Authority  to  Provide  Asslst- 
ance.— This  section  provides  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  furnish  assistance  for 


international  disaster  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, including  preparedness,  prevention, 
mitigation  activities,  and  activities  regard- 
ing the  prediction  of,  and  contingency  plan- 
ning for,  natural  disasters  abroad.  Assist- 
ance is  authorized  to  be  made  available  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

Section  1603— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.- 

This  section  authorizes  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  for  International  Disaster  Assist- 
ance activities. 

Section  1604— Borrowing  Authority.— This 
section  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion of  funds  made  available  under  other  pro- 
visions of  title  I  to  provide  assistance  under 
the  authorities  and  general  policies  of  this 
chapter.  This  section  is  the  same  general  au- 
thority contained  in  section  492(b)  of  current 
law. 

Chapter  7— Voluntary  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
Section  1701— Authority  to  Provide  Assist- 
ance.-This  section  provides  authority  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  support  Inter- 
national organizations  and  their  programs. 
Such  support  could  continue  to  be  provided 
either  as  direct  contributions  or  as  support 
for  bilateral  or  multilateral  programs  that 
support  or  assist  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
international  organizations. 

Section  1702— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  $250,212,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  1703— Condition  on  Contributions 
to  International  Organizations.— This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  withhold 
contributions  to  any  international  organiza- 
tion if  the  President  determines  that  Israel, 
or  such  other  countries  as  the  President  may 
designate,  is  being  denied  its  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  of  that  organization. 

Section  1704— Withholding  of  United  States 
Proportionate  Share  for  CerUin  Programs  of 
International  Organizations.— This  section 
requires  withholding  of  the  U.S.  propor- 
tionate share  for  programs  for  certain  coun- 
tries, organizations,  or  projects. 

Section  1705— Contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency.— This  sec- 
tion authorizes  wltholdlng  of  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  if  that  Agency  does  not  take  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the 
United  States  contribution  is  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving 
military  training  as  a  member  of  the  PLO  or 
any  other  guerrilla  type  organization,  or 
who  has  engaged  in  any  act  of  terrorism. 

Section    170&— Auditing    of    Accounts    of 
International    Organizations.- This    section 
contains  provisions  for  the  auditing  of  ac- 
counts of  international  organizations. 
Chapter  8— Administration  of  Economic 

Assistance  Programs 
Subchapter  A— Operating  Expenses 
Section  1801— Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions for  Operating  Expenses  Generally.— 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$483,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  agency  designated  to  ad- 
minister economic  assistance  programs 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  authorizes  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay.  and  other  employee 
benefits  and  nondlscretionary  costs. 

Section  1802— Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Operating  Expenses  of  the  In- 
spector CJeneral.- This  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $37,739,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992  for  the  operating  expenses  for  the  Office 
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of  IsBiwctor  Q«neral  of  the  agency  des- 
ignated to  administer  economic  assistance 
programs  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  au- 
thorises such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  and 
other  employee  benefits  and  nondlscretlon- 
ary  costs. 

Section  1803— Availability  of  Funds.— This 
section  authorizes  the  agency  designated  to 
administer  economic  assistance  programs 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  obligate  and  ex- 
pend funds  in  advance  of  appropriations  in 
order  to  maintain  operations  at  posts  abroad 
for  up  to  three  days. 

Subchapter  B — Eh^aluatlon 

Section  1811— Evaluation  and  Accountabil- 
ity.—This  section  states  that  the  President 
should  develop  and  disseminate  performance 
evaluations  of  economic  assistance  programs 
under  title  I,  and  describes  the  role  that 
evaluation  should  play  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  economic  assistance  programs. 
Subchapter  C— Cooperation  With 
Nongovernmental  Sector 

Section  1821— Voluntary  Cooperation  in 
Development.— This  section  urges  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  private  and  voluntary 
organizations,  including  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions,  and  universities  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n — MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 
ASSISTANCE  AND  BALES  PROORAM8 

Chapter  1 — Consolidation  and  Revision  of 
Accounts 
Section  201— Revision   of  assistance   pro- 
grams.- This  section  provides  a  new  title  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— MnjTAHY  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 
PROORAMS 

Chapter  1— Policies  Regarding  Military 
Assistance 

Section  2101— General.- This  section  sets 
forth  a  series  of  findings  and  statements  re- 
garding military  assistance.- This  section 
sets  forth  objectives  for  providing  military 
assistance. 
Chapter  2— Foreign  Military  Financing  Program 

Section  2201— Authority  to  Furnish  Assist- 
•  ance.— This  section  sets  forth  the  basic  au- 
thorities for  furnishing  military  assistance 
by  providing  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis,  and  by  fi- 
nancing the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services.  It  also  contains  provisions  on 
financing  procurement  by  commercial 
leases,  the  exclusion  of  certain  costs  trom 
sales,  the  obligation  of  funds  under  the  FMF 
program  upon  apportionment,  and  the  inclu- 
sion in  grant  agreements  under  the  program 
of  provisions  granting  the  U.S.  the  right  to 
deobllgate  funds  furnished  under  the  agree- 
ment in  certain  cases  no  later  than  three 
years  after  the  agreement  Is  entered  into. 

Section  2202— Terms  of  Financing.- This 
section  provides  that  financing  may  be  pro- 
vided on  a  grant  or  credit  basis,  or  by  provid- 
ing guarantees,  and  sets  forth  criteria  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  form  of  financing. 

Section  2203— Eligibility.- This  section 
contains  requirements  that  recipients  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  provide 
assurances  regarding  their  use  and 
retransfer,  and  contains  i>rovlslons  on  ineli- 
gibility for  assistance  In  certain  cases  for 
failure  to  abide  by  these  assurances. 

Section  2204— Approval  of  Third  Country 
Transfers.- This  section  contains  require- 
ments regarding  approval  by  the  U.S.  of  re- 
quests by  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
Iirogram  to  transfer  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  to  third  parties. 


Section  2206— Drawdown  Authority.— This 
section,  based  on  current  section  506  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  authorizes  the 
President  to  direct  drawdowns  in  certain  sit- 
uations. 

Section  2206— Orant  Transfers  of  Excess 
Defense  Articles.— This  section,  based  on 
current  sections  516  through  519  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  excess  defense  articles  on  a 
grant  basis  In  certain  circumstances. 

Section  2207— Considerations  In  Furnishing 
Assistance.- This  section  sets  forth  criteria 
to  be  considered  In  deciding  to  furnish  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter. 

Section  2206— Civic  Action  in  AlWca.— This 
section  provides  that  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  civic  action  in  the  Africa  pro- 
gram may  be  made  available  notwithstand- 
ing section  4203  and  any  similar  provisions  of 
law  that  prohibit  providing  assistance  to 
countries  in  default  on  obligations  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

Section  2209— Authorization  of  Approprla- 
tions.- This  section  authorizes  $4,640,000,000 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Chapter  3— Stockpiling  of  Defense  Articles  for 

Foreign  Countries 
Section      2301— Restrictions     on      Stock- 
piling.— This  section  contains  restrictions 
on  the  transfer  of  defense  articles  contained 
in  dual-use  stockpiles. 

Section  2302— Location  of  Stockpiles.— 
This  section  contains  provisions  that  govern 
the  location  of  stockpiles. 

Section  2303— Additions  to  War  Reserve 
Stockpiles.- This  section  contains  provi- 
sions regarding  the  ceilings  on  the  value  of 
defense  articles  that  can  be  added  to  dual- 
use  stockpiles. 

Chapter  4— Overseas  Management  of  Assistance 
and  Sales  Programs 
Section  2401— Authorized  Functions.— This 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  assign 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  foreign 
country  to  perform  certain  functions.  It  also 
provides  that  advisory  and  training  assist- 
ance conducted  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  this  chapter  shall  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Section  2402— Costs.- This  section  governs 
costs  of  overseas  management  and  sales  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter. 

Section  2403— Role  of  Chief  of  Mission.- 
This  section  provides  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  foreign  country 
under  this  chapter  shall  serve  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  that 
country. 
Chapter  S— International  Military  Education 

and  Training 
Section  2501— Authority  to  Furnish  Asslst- 
ance.— This  section  sets  forth  the  authority 
for  the  international  military  education  and 
training  ("IMET")  program. 

Section  2502— Terms  of  Assistance.— This 
section  provides  that  military  education  and 
training  under  this  chapter  shall  be  provided 
on  a  grant  basis  and  that,  whenever  feasible, 
military  education  and  training  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  credit  terms  under  chapter  2. 

Section  2503— Exchange  Training.- This 
section  provides  for  attendance  of  foreign 
military  personnel  at  professional  military 
education  institutions  In  the  U.S.  without 
charge,  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Section  2504— Exemptions.— This  section 
provides  exemptions  for  the  IMET  program 
from  section  4203  and  any  similar  provisions 
of  law  that  i»t}hibit  providing  assistance  to 
countries  In  default  on  obligations  owed  to 


the  United  States;  and  trom  section  4204  for 
certain  types  of  training. 

Section  2506— Authorization  of  Approprta- 
tlons.— This  section  authorizes  $52,500,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Chapter  6— Peacekeeping  Operations 
Section  2601— General  Authority.— This 
section  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  for  peacekeeping  operations 
and  other  programs  carried  out  In  further- 
ance of  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  2602— Special  Transfer  and 
Drawdown  Authorities.- This  section  con- 
tains authorities  for  transfers  and 
drawdowns  In  cases  of  unforeseen  emergency, 
where  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  amounts  In  excess  of  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  assistance  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  2603— Administrative  Authori- 
tles.— This  section  provides  that,  except 
where  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary, 
any  reference  in  any  law  to  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  reference  to  this 
chapter  and  any  reference  in  any  law  to  title 
n  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  exclude  ref- 
erence to  this  chapter. 

Section  2604— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  $28,000,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Chaper  7— International  Terrorism 
Section  2701— General— This  section  de- 
scribes the  transnational  threat  of  terror- 
Ism,  considerations  related  to  this  threat 
that  the  lYesldent  should  take  into  account 
In  providing  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  and  the  purposes  of 
antiterrorism  assistance. 

Section  2702— Authority  to  Provide 
Antiterrorism  Assistance.— This  section  con- 
tains the  basic  authority  for  the 
antiterrorism  assistance  program. 

Section  2703— Authorities  and  Llmlt*- 
tions.- This  section  sets  forth  a  series  of  au- 
thorities and  limitations  regarding  the 
antiterrorism  assistance  program. 

Section  2704— Congressional  Presentation 
Documents.— This  section  describes  informa- 
tion to  be  included  In  the  congressional  pres- 
entation documents  In  connection  with  the 
anti-terrorism  program. 

Section  2705— Administrative  Authori- 
ties.— ^Thls  section  provides  that,  except 
where  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary, 
any  reference  in  any  law  to  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a  reference  to  this 
chapter  and  any  reference  In  any  law  to  title 
n  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  exclude  ref- 
erence to  this  chapter. 

Section  2706— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  $15,000,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  202 — Conforming  Amendments  to 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.— This  section  con- 
tains a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  conform  to  changes  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  would  be 
made  by  the  International  Cooperation  Act. 
Section  203— Transition  Rules —This  sec- 
tion contains  transition  rules  regarding  dis- 
position of  certain  previously  provided  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  commitment  of  prior 
year  military  assistance. 

Chapter  2— Foreign  Military  Sales  Program 
Section  221— Arms  Transfer  Policy.— This 
section  sets  forth  new  policy  language,  to  be 
Included  in  section   1   of  the  new  Defense 
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Trade  and  Ezpor^  Control  Act.  It  also  makes 
certain  additional  conforming  amendments. 

Section  223— I  eslgnatlon  of  Major  Non- 
NATO  Allies.— "mis  section  would  enact  a 
new  section  48  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Ex- 
port Control  Acta  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
deslgTiatlng  couitries  and  major  non-NATO 
allies.  ] 

Section  223— standardized  Congressional 
Notification  Proiedures.— This  section  would 
enact  a  new  section  49  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Conirol  Act  to  establish  stand- 
ardized procedu-es  for  all  arms  transfers 
under  that  Act.  It  also  contains  a  series  of 
necessary  conforpilng  amendments. 

Section  224— Update  of  Certification 
Thresholds.- This  section  updates  the  cer- 
tlflcatlon  thresaolds,  which  have  not  been 
adjusted  for  inflation  for  approximately  a 
decade,  for  repeating  arms  sales  under  the 
standardized  procedures  of  section  223. 

Section  225— Economic  Impact  on  United 
States  of  Arms  j  Sales.- Under  this  section, 
the  annual  report  on  arms  sales  submitted 
under  section  2Sfa)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act  would  contain  an  analy- 
sis of  the  econoiiLlc  benefits  or  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  of  arms  sales  and  li- 
censed commen  lal  exports  under  the  De- 
fense Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  during 
the  preceding  ye  ir. 

Section  226— B  nforcement  and  Processing 
of  Arms  Export  Licensing  Requirements.- 
This  section  is  Intended  to  enhance  muni- 
tions export  con  trols  and  to  tighten  enforce- 
ment action  agiinst  illicit  or  illegal  arms 
export  activities. 

Subeectlon  (a;  would  amend  section  38  of 
the  Defense  Trai  le  and  Export  Control  Act  to 
include  a  deflnillon  of  those  articles  or  serv- 
ices that  may  b  i  Included  on,  or  covered  by, 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List  (USML).  It  further 
provides  that  (ertaln  articles  or  services 
must  be  removsd  from  the  USML  If  they 
have  gained  a  piedominant  civil  application, 
even  though  the  r  otherwise  qualify  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  USM  L.  This  provision  Is  Intended 
to  clear  up  confpislon  expressed  by  exporters 
regarding  the  extent  of  USML  coverage.  It 
also  responds  toj  the  long-standing  request  of 
I  truly  "dual-use"  Items  be 
Commerce  Department  con- 
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would  amend  section  38  of 
e  and  Export  Control  Act  to 
y  person  convicted  or 
olatlon  of  arms  export  rules 
der  sections  38  or  38  of  such 
a  one-year  period  following 
ctlon  or  debarment,  be  eligi- 
a  contract  with  a  foreign 
which  foreign  military  fl- 
The  provision  is  consistent 
with  similar  sanctions  In  other  U.S.  laws  for 
violations  of  ll^nslng  procedures  under  the 
Export  Admlnlitration  Act.  Subsection  (b) 
also  provides  that  any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  arris  export  rules  or  regulations 
and  39  of  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Export  Coiitrol  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  iny  Interest  In,  or  rights  of 
defense  article  or  tangible 
e  subject  of  or  used  In  the 
export  rules  or  regula- 
tions. These  ptovlsions  are  similar  to  the 
forfeiture  provisions  for  violations  of  the  ex- 
port regulation^  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  Are  designed  to  ensure  that 
those  convicted  of  illegal  arms  exports  do 
not  benefit  financially  trom  violations  of  the 
Defense  Trade  abd  Export  Control  Act. 

Subeectlon  (c)  would  amend  section  38(g)  of 
the  Defense  TrWie  and  Elziwrt  Control  Act  to 
clarify  with  the  President  should  disapprove 


any  Und  in 
item  that  was 
violation   or  at 


license  applications  that  may  raise  law  en- 
forcement concerns  because  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  applicant.  This 
provision  also  clarifies  that  the  President 
may  grant  licenses  to  persons  convicted  of 
violating  certain  laws  or  ineligible  to  receive 
export  licenses  If  foreign  policy  or  national 
security  considerations  Justify  the  Issuance 
of  a  particular  license.  These  provisions 
elaborate  the  Intent  of  sections  38(g)(3)  and 
38(g)(4)  regarding  the  specific  instances  when 
export  licenses  should  be  denied  for  law  en- 
forcement reasons  and  when  exceptions  to 
denial  policies  should  be  made. 

Subsection  (c)  would  further  amend  section 
38(g)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Controt  Act  by  expanding  the  exception  to 
the  prohibition  against  issuing  arms  export 
licenses  to  foreign  persons.  Consistent  with 
treatment  of  international  organizations  in 
other  contexts,  this  exception  would  now  ex- 
plicitly cover  international  organizations  as 
well  as  foreign  governments.  Finally,  under 
this  subsection.  In  addition  to  Initial  screen- 
ing of  license  applications,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  now  be  able  to  request  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  all  functions  of  the  of- 
fice primarily  responsible  for  munitions  li- 
censing. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  38  of 
the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  to 
add  explicit  authority  for  the  President  to 
Impose  controls  on  any  action  or  service 
knowingly  performed  by  a  U.S.  person  (or 
person  subject  to  U.S.  Jurisdiction),  to  the 
extend  such  controls  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear-capable 
missiles  and  chemical,  biological,  and  relat- 
ed weapons.  This  amendment  stems  fl-om  an 
Increasing  sense  that  traditional  item-based 
controls  alone  are  insufficient  to  prevent 
proliferation  of  such  missiles  and  weapons. 

Section  227— Fair  Pricing.- Under  this  sec- 
tion, charges  for  defense  articles  that  are  not 
major  defense  equipment  that  are  sold  under 
the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  or 
licensed  or  approved  for  export  under  section 
38  may  exclude  any  nonrecurring  costs  of  re- 
search on  or  development  or  production  of 
those  articles. 

Section  228— Presidential  Authorities.- 
This  section  would  modify  the  Defense  Trade 
and  Elxport  Control  Act,  consistent  with  the 
approach  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  so 
that  authorities  and  functions  contained  in 
It  would  be  vested  directly  in  the  President, 
rather  than  to  particular  Executive  branch 
officers.  While  this  change  Is  to  some  degree 
stylistic,  since  Executive  branch  officers  In 
any  event  are  subordinate  to  the  President, 
It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  approach  that  the 
President  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  and  arms  sales  pro- 
grams. 

Section  229— Amendments  to  Eliminate  Ob- 
solete and  Inconsistent  Provisions.— This 
section  would  amend  a  series  of  provisions  In 
the  Defense  Trade  and  Elxport  Control  Act  to 
eliminate  obsolete  and  inconsistent  provi- 
sions. 

Section  230— Contract  Administrative 
Service  (Charges  for  NATO  Subsidiary  Bod- 
ies.—This  provision  would  eimend  section 
21(h)(1)(A)  of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export 
Control  Act  with  respect  to  contract  admin- 
istrative service  charges  for  NATO  subsidi- 
ary bodies. 

Section  231— Technical  Corrections.- This 
section  makes  technical  corrections  in  sec- 
tions 3,  25,  and  36  of  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  (Control  Act. 
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Sec.  301.  Revision  of  certain  private  sector 
programs.— This  section  provides  a  new  title 
m  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  follows: 
title    ra— overseas    private    investment 

corporation;    trade    and    development 

AGENCY 

Chapter  1— Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

Section  3101— Purpose  and  Policy.— This 
section,  which  establishes  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  and  outlines 
general  administrative  guidelines  for  OPIC 
operations.  Is  similar  to  section  231  of  cur- 
rent law.  These  guidelines  continue  to  re- 
quire that  OPIC  consider  the  development 
imixict  of  each  project,  give  preferential 
treatment  to  Investments  in  countries  with 
per  capita  incomes  of  $1,091  or  less;  but  ex- 
pand the  focus  of  OPIC's  operations  beyond 
friendly  developing  countries  to  Include 
emerging  democracies  and  economies  In 
transformation. 

Section  3102— Stock  of  the  Corporation.— 
This  section  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  hold  OPIC's  capital  stock. 
The  language  updates  section  232  of  current 
law  by  striking  the  reference  to  OPIC's 
start-up  capital  and  initial  Issuance  of  stock. 

Section  3103— Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.—This  section  establishes  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  outlines  the  appointment  of 
the  President  and  Executive  Vice  President 
and  the  hiring  of  staff.  The  provisions  are 
virtually  identical  to  section  233  of  current 
law,  except  that  limitations  on  appointment 
of  members  of  the  OPIC  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  modified.  In  addition,  authority  is 
provided  to  allow  Board  members  to  waive 
their  compensation  in  order  to  permit  them 
to  serve  without  pay  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Section  3104 — Investment  Insurance,  Guar- 
antees, Financing,  and  Other  Programs.- 
Section  3104(a)  authorizes  OPIC  to  issue  In- 
vestment insurance  against  Inconvertibility, 
expropriation,  civil  strife,  and  business 
interruption;  authorizes  OPIC  to  share  liabil- 
ities with  foreign  governments  and  multilat- 
eral organizations,  and  prohibits  OPIC  trom 
issuing  insurance  to  a  single  Investor  for 
more  than  10%  of  its  maximum  contingent 
liability.  This  section  is  virtually  identical 
to  section  234(a)  of  current  law,  except  a  re- 
quirement for  OPIC  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  each  time  it  proposes  to  expand  the 
type  of  risk  Insured  under  "civil  strife"  or 
"business  interruption"  coverage  has  been 
removed.  Provisions  previously  found  in  sec- 
tion 234(0  authorizing  the  Corporation  to 
contract  with  insurance  companies  or  flnan- 
clal  institutions,  to  enter  into  risk-sharing 
agreements,  and  to  Issue  reinsurance  have 
been  Included  In  this  subsection,  in  order  to 
bring  all  Insurance  authorities  Into  a  single 
subsection.  These  provisions  are  virtually 
identical  to  section  234(f)  of  current  law. 

Section  3104(b),  authorizing  OPIC  to  issue 
investment  guarantees,  is  virtually  identical 
to  section  234(b)  of  current  law. 

Section  3104(c)  authorizes  OPIC's  direct 
loan  program  and  is  virtually  Identical  to 
section  234(c)  of  current  law,  except  that  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  using  direct  loans  to  fi- 
nance operations  for  the  extraction  of  oil 
and  gas  and  other  minerals  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Section  3104(d),  authorizing  OPIC  to  en- 
gage in  various  investment  encouragement 
activities,  is  virtually  identical  to  section 
234(d)  of  current  law.  except  that  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  financing  of  studies  to  de- 
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termlne  the  feasibility  of  extraction  of  oil 
and  gaa  and  other  minerals  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Section  3I(M(e),  authorizing  OPIC  to  ad- 
minister special  assistance  programs,  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  section  234(e)  of  current 
Uw. 

Section  31(M(f)  provides  the  authority  for  a 
four-year  pilot  equity  finance  program.  This 
section  is  virtually  identical  to  section  234(g) 
of  current  law,  except  geographic  limitations 
and  consulting  requirements  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  limit  on  equity  held  by  the 
Corporation  has  been  increased  to  49  percent 
for  projects  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Section  3106— Enhancing  Private  Political 
Risk  Insurance  Industry.— Section  3105(a)  au- 
thorizes OPIC  to  enter  Into  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  private  political  industry 
and  is  virtually  Identical  to  section  234A(a) 
of  current  law.  Section  3106(b)  mandates  the 
establishment  of  a  private  sector  advisory 
group  to  provide  assistance  in  implementing 
the  cooperative  programs  under  this  section. 
This  provision  is  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 234A(b)  of  current  law. 

Section  3106— Ouldelines  and  Requirements 
for  OPIC  Support.— Section  3106(a),  directing 
the  Corporation  to  prepare  a  development 
Impact  profile  for  each  iRX)ject  it  insures,  fi- 
nances or  reinsures,  is  virtually  Identical  to 
section  239(h)  of  current  law. 

Section  3106(b).  which  provides  that  OPIC 
should  give  preferential  treatment  to 
projects  involving  U.S.  small  business,  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  section  240  and  section 
331(e)  of  current  law,  except  that  the  require- 
ment that  up  to  SO  percent  of  annual  net  in- 
come be  set  aside  for  small  business  activity 
and  program  level  guidelines  have  been  de- 
leted as  adding  little  to  the  other  existing 
requirements  for  preferential  treatment  for 
■mall  businesses  and  cooperatives. 

Section  3106(c)  states  that  the  Corporation 
should  reft«in  trom  insuring,  reinsuring  or 
financing  any  project  deemed  to  poee  an  en- 
vironmental, health  or  safety  hazard,  or  to 
threaten  a  national  iiark  or  protected  area. 
It  also  provides  that  OPIC's  projects  should 
be  consistent  with  the  objective  of  resource 
sustainable  development  outlined  In  section 
1  of  the  bill,  that  OPIC  should  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  or  assess- 
ment for  each  project,  and  that  OPIC  should 
notify  foreign  government  ofncials  of  appli- 
cable World  Bank  and  U.S.  standards  and 
guidelines  relating  to  any  project.  This  sec- 
tion Is  similar  to  subsections  231(n).  239(g) 
and  337(m)  of  current  law. 

Section  3106(d)  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  take  country  human  rights  into 
account  in  operation  of  its  program.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  239(1)  of  current 
Uw. 

Section  3106(e)  directs  that  OPIC  should  re- 
trwLia  firom  insuring,  reinsuring,  or  financing 
an  loveatment  that  would  cause  an  Investor 
to  reduce  his  workforce  In  the  United  States 
or  that  would  cause  a  reduction  in  overall 
U.S.  employment.  This  section  is  similar  to 
■ubaectlons  331  (k)  and  (1)  of  current  law. 
This  provlalon  clarifies  that  these  restric- 
tlona  shoold  govern  OPIC's  activities  rather 
than  the  similar  but  broader  provision  con- 
tained In  section  43Dl(aX4)  of  this  act. 

Section  3106(f).  prohibiting  OPIC  fh>m  in- 
volvement In  any  Investment  subject  to  per- 
formance requirements,  is  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 231(m)  of  current  law. 

Section  3106(g)  prohibits  the  payment  of 
any  claims  to,  and  bars  trom  OPIC  eligibility 
for  S  years,  any  Investor  found  guilty  under 
the  Secorltles  Kxchange  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  In  connection  with  an 


OPIC-supported  Investment.  This  language  is 
virtually  identical  to  section  337(1)  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Section  3106(h),  prohibiting  OPIC  trom 
making  any  payment  for  losses  Incurred  due 
to  fitiud  or  misrepresentation,  is  Identical  to 
section  237(g)  of  current  law. 

Section  3106(1),  mandating  that  OPIC  hold 
an  annual  public  hearing,  is  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 231A(b)  of  current  law. 

Section  3107— Issuing  Authority,  Direct  In- 
vestment Fund,  Equity  Fund,  and  Re- 
serves.— 

Section  3107(a)  sets  a  maximum  contingent 
liability  of  J7.5  billion  for  Insurance.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  236(a)  of  current 
law,  except  that,  consistent  with  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  it  deletes  the 
limit  on  maximum  contingent  liabilities  for 
guarantees,  the  minimum  level  for  aggregate 
guarantees  and  the  requirement  of  a  25  per- 
cent reserve  for  guarantees.  It  also  requires 
the  Ck)ngre88  to  limit  the  level  of  adminis- 
trative expense  and  subsidies  in  connection 
with  OPIC's  direct  lending  and  guarantee 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  Oedit  Re- 
form legislation,  and  It  deletes  the  termi- 
nation of  authority  of  OPIC's  Insurance  and 
guarantee  programs. 

Section  3107(b).  establishing  a  direct  in- 
vestment revolving  fUnd.  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  235(b)  of  current  law.  except 
for  the  deletion  of  a  minimum  level  of  au- 
thority, (insistent  with  the  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1900.  section  3107(b)  also  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  of  the  Direct  In- 
vestment Fiud. 

Section  3107(c)  creates  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  pilot  equity  finance  program  authorized 
by  section  1504(f)  and  is  virtually  identical  to 
section  235(c)  of  current  law.  except  that  the 
amount  has  been  Increased  to  S35  million, 
and  new  language  has  been  added  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
section  SaOl  for  the  same  purpose. 

Section  3107(d),  directing  OPIC  to  maintain 
apporpriate  reserve  against  insurance  liabil- 
ities, is  virtually  identical  to  section  235(c) 
of  current  law,  but  deletes,  consistent  with 
the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  the 
requirement  for  a  guarantee  reserve. 

Section  3107(6)  outlines  the  payments  of 
funds  to  discharge  liabilities  and  is  virtually 
identical  to  section  235(d)  of  current  law.  ex- 
cept for  changes  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Oedit  Reform  Act 
of  1990. 

Section  3107(0  authorizes  the  apixvpria- 
tlon  of  funds  to  replenish  the  insurance  re- 
serve and  is  virtually  identical  to  section 
235(0  of  current  law,  except  for  deletion  of 
the  guarantee  reserve. 

SecUon  3107(g)  authorizes  OPIC  to  issue 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  discharge  its  liabilities  when 
necessary  and  is  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 235(0  of  current  law. 
Section  3106— Income  and  Revenues.— 
Section  3106,  outlining  the  uses  of  OPIC's 
income  and  revenues,  is  virtually  Identical 
to  section  236  of  current  law. 

Section  3109— General  Provisions  Relating 
to  Insurance,  Guarantee,  and  Financing  Pro- 
gram.—Section  3109(a)  prohibits  OPIC  trom 
supjMrting  projects  in  any  country  unless 
OPIC  has  signed  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
respect  to  OPIC  activity.  It  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  237(a)  of  current  law. 

Section  3109(b),  directing  OPIC  to  ensure 
that  the  interests  of  the  Corporation  are  ade- 
quately protected.  Is  virtually  identical  to 
section  237Cb)  of  the  current  law. 

Section  3109(c)  pledges  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  for  OPIC  insur- 


ance and  guarantees  and  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  237(c)  of  current  law. 

Section  3109(dKl),  permitting  the  charging 
of  fees  for  OPIC  services,  is  virtually  Iden- 
tical to  section  237(d)  of  current  law.  A  new 
subsection  3109(dX2)  has  been  added  clarify- 
ing OPIC's  authority  to  expend  funds  in  the 
financing  accounts  established  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  for 
project-related  transactional  costs,  and  a 
new  subsection  3109(d)(3)  has  been  added 
clarifying  OPIC's  authority  to  apply  fees  col- 
lected for  the  direct  costs  associated  with  its 
investor-specific  activities  as  well  as  its  con- 
ferences and  seminars. 

Section  3109(e)  limits  OPIC  insurance,  rein- 
surance and  guarantees  to  30  years  and  is 
virtually  identical  to  section  237(e)  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Section  3109(0  outlines  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation OPIC  may  pay  on  Its  Insurance,  re- 
insurance or  guarantees.  This  section  is  vir- 
tually Identical  to  secUon  237(0  of  current 
law. 

Section  3109(g),  which  limits  the  extent  of 
OPIC  insurance,  reinsurance  or  guarantees  of 
Investments  in  foreign  banks  or  financial  in- 
stitutions, is  virtually  Identical  to  section 
237Ch)  of  current  law. 

Section  3100(h)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  arbitrate  claims  arising  from  its  programs 
and  is  vlrtuaUy  IdenUcal  to  section  237(1)  of 
current  law. 

Section  3109(1).  stating  that  each  OPIC  con- 
tract shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  statute,  is  virtually  identical  to 
section  237(J))  of  current  law. 

Section  3109(j)  changes  current  law.  which 
permitted  OPIC  to  support  projects  in  cer- 
tain countries  otherwise  prohibited  by  law 
(Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China),  subject  to  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion. This  provision  would  now  provide  that 
only  the  restrictions  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter would  limit  the  countries  where  OPIC 
programs  can  be  nuule  available. 

Section  3110— General  Provisions  and  Pow- 
ers.—Section  311<Ka).  establishing  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  section  239(a)  of  current 
law. 

Section  3110(b)  provides  for  an  annual  inde- 
pendent audit  of  OPIC.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  239(c)  of  current  law.  except 
that  it  requires  annual  audits  Instead  of  once 
every  three  years  and  authority  for  audits  by 
the  CJomptroUer  General  has  been  removed. 

Section  3110(c)  delineates  OPIC's  corporate 
powers  and  is  virtually  identical  to  section 
339(d)  of  current  law. 

Section  3110(d)  authorizes  investigations 
by  the  Inspector  General  and  is  similar  to 
section  239(e)  of  current  law. 

Section  3110(e)  provides  an  exemption  from 
state  and  local  taxation.  It  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  lection  239(J)  of  current  law. 

Section  3110(0  directs  OPIC  to  publish  its 
gtiidelines  and  is  similar  to  section  239(k)  of 
current  law. 

Section  3111— Annual  Report;  Maintenance 
of  Information.— Section  3111(a)  directs  the 
President  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Ck>n- 
gress  and  section  3111(b)  mandates  '.hat  each 
anntial  report  contain  a  projection  of  the  ag- 
gregate U.S.  employment  effects  of  all  OPIC 
projects.  These  sections  are  similar  to  sec- 
tions a40A  (a)  and  (b)  of  current  law  except 
that  the  annual  report  is  no  longer  submit- 
ted by  the  corporation  and  certain  reporting 
requirements  are  eliminated. 

Section  3111(c)  requires  OPIC  to  maintain 
Information  on  its  projects  and  their  em- 
ployment and  development  effects.  This  sec- 
tion is  virtually  identical  to  section  a40(d)  of 
current  law. 
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Urects  OPIC  to  Include  In 
repoit  a  review  of  Its  coopera- 
the  private  political  risk 
and  Is  virtually  Identical 
3f  current  law. 
1  )rotectln(r  certain  Informa- 
d  Isclosure,  Is  virtually  Iden- 
2*  iA(f)  of  current  law. 
3112— Definitions.— This  section  de- 
used  In  this  subchapter 
section  238  of  current  law. 
chan(:e  in  the  definition  of  "ell- 
clarify  that  eligibility  re- 
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to    remove    the    separate 
ellgrl  OlUty  of  foreign-domiciled 


SecUon  3111(d) 
each  annual 
tlve  programs 
insurance  Industry 
to  section  240A(e) 
Section  311Ue). 
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Section 
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Chapter  2—TTadk  and  Development  Agency 
Section  3121— Pv  rpose.— This  section  states 
of  this  chapter  will  be  car- 
Trade  and  Development 
foreign  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Sitate. 
Section  3122— Authority  to  Provide  Asslst- 
Thls  sectic  n  authorizes  the  Director 
of  the  Trade  an<  Development  Agency  to 
work  with  forelgi  countries,  including  aid 
graduates  and  otl  er  countries  not  receiving 
U.S.  assistance,  by  supporting  feasibility 
studies  and  other  jactlvitles  related  to  devel- 
opment projects  atad  which  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports. This  section  authorizes  the  use  of 
funds  to  support  activities  for  bilateral  and 
multilateral  projects  in  order  to  promote 
U.S.  exports,  and  [directs  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agencf  to  disseminate  informa- 
ts  to  the  private  sector, 
n  authorizes  the  use  of 
chapter  notwithstanding 
of  law. 
Irector  and  Personnel.- 
s  that  the  head  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency  is  a  Director 
to  be  appointed  |by  the  President,  by  and 
d  consent  of  the  Senate. 
ns  furiJier  personnel  au- 


tlon  on  its  proj 
Lastly,  the  sect: 
funds  under  thii 
any  other  provlsl 
Section  3123—! 
This  section  sta' 


with  the  advice 
The  section  con 
thoritles. 

Section  3124— 
requires  the  Tradi 


nual  Report.- This  section 
and  Development  Agency 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning its  activlijles. 

Section  3125— Inspector  General.— This  sec- 
tion provides  certtiln  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities concerning  Insjwctor  General  over- 
sight of  the  Trad«  and  Development  Agency. 

Section  3126— funding.- This  section  au- 
thorises the  appropriation  of  S35.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1902  f6r  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency. 

TITLK  IV— ePBCIAlJ  AUTHORTnES,  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  A88I8TANCB.  AJ^  REFORTINO  REQUIREMENTS 

Section  401 — Cotsolldation  and  Revision  of 
Special  Authoritllee.  Restrictions  on  Assist- 
ance, and  Reporting  Requirements.— This 
section  provides  ft  new  title  IV  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  A  :t  as  follows: 

TTTLK  rv— BPSCIAL  AUTHORmSS,  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  ABSien  ANCK,  AND  REPORTS 

Chapter  1-  -Special  Authorities 
Section  4101— >  .uthortty  to  Transfer  be- 
tween Accounts.-  This  section,  based  on  cur- 
rent section  610  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  provides  aut|iority  to  transfer  funds  be- 
tween accounts,  isubject  to  notification  in 
adrance  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
faln  and  Appropr  atlona  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea,  and  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
As  onder  current  fsection  610,  there  would  be 
a  cap  of  twenty  itercent  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  tranaferred  Into  any  account  under 
the  authority  of  ttiis  section. 


Section  4102— Special  Waiver  Authority.— 
This  section,  based  on  current  section  614  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  author- 
ity to  take  certain  actions  without  regard  to 
certain  provisions  of  law  upon  an  appro- 
priate determination  by  the  President.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  Is  subject  to  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  consult  with, 
and  provide  a  written  policy  justification  to. 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4103— Unanticipated  Contln- 
gencies.- This  section,  based  on  current  sec- 
tion 451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  pro- 
vides authority  to  use  funds  under  the  Act  in 
order  to  furnish,  for  any  unanticipated  con- 
tingency, assistance  authorized  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Act.  other  than  chapters  2  and 
5  of  title  n,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  furnishing  such  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
This  provision  would  increase  the  annual  cap 
on  the  use  of  this  authority  from  $25  million 
under  current  section  451  to  $50  million. 

Section  4104 — Elmergency  Assistance.- 
This  section,  based  on  current  section  533  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  author- 
ity to  use  funds  otherwise  earmarked  for  the 
FMF  or  ESF  programs  for  emergency  use 
when  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  urgently  require  supjwrt  to  promote 
economic,  political  or  military  stability. 

Section  4106— Termination  Expenses.— This 
section,  based  on  current  section  617  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  authority 
to  conduct  an  orderly  wind-up  of  programs 
following  the  termination  of  assistance  to  a 
country.  The  section  clarifies  existing  wind 
up  authorities  as  they  pertain  to  the  expend- 
iture of  previously  appropriated  funds,  and 
with  respect  to  gueirantees. 

Section  4106— Elxemption  of  Assistance 
through  Nongovernmental  Organizations.- 
This  section  provides  that  restrictions  on  as- 
sistance to  countries  shall  not  be  construed 
to  restrict  assistance  under  title  I  In  support 
of  programs  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  4107— Elxemption  of  Training  Ac- 
tivities from  I»rohlbltions.— This  section  pro- 
vides that  restrictions  on  assistance  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  for 
training  activities  under  the  Act  for  certain 
countries  described  therein. 

Section  4108— NonappUcablllty  to  Military 
Assistance  of  Certain  Neutrality  Act  Provl- 
sions.- This  section  provides  that  functions 
authorized  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Chapter  2— Restrictions  on  Assistance 

Section  4201— Ineligible  Countries.— This 
section  provides  that  assistance  may  gen- 
erally not  be  furnished  to  the  government  of 
a  country  that  is  a  communist  country,  a 
country  the  government  of  which  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights,  a  country  that  has  taken  cer- 
tain actions  with  regard  to  the  expropriation 
of  the  property  of  United  States  persons,  a 
country  whose  duly-elected  head  of  govern- 
ment is  deposed  by  military  coup  or  decree, 
a  country  whose  government  the  President 
determines  repeatedly  provides  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism,  a  country 
with  respect  to  which  certain  provisions  on 
nuclear  nonprollferation  apply,  and  certain 
major  drug-producing  or  major  drug-transit 
countries.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  re- 
strictions for  cases  In  which  the  President 


determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
is  Important  to  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  to  alleviate  suffering  result- 
ing ftom  a  disaster,  to  directly  benefit  the 
needy,  and  to  promote  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Section  4202— Policy  Training.— This  sec- 
tion is  based  on  current  section  660  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  A  series  of  excep- 
tions are  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

Section  4203— Countries  in  Arrears  on  As- 
sistance Repayments.— This  section,  based 
on  current  section  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  prohibits  assistance  to  certain 
countries  In  arrears  to  the  United  States 
Government  on  certain  loan  repayments. 

Section  4204— Family  Planning  Actlvi- 
ties.— This  section  sets  forth  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
title  I  for  certain  family  planning  activities. 

Section  4205— Competition  with  United 
States  Exports.— This  section  describes  con- 
siderations that  the  President  should  take 
Into  account  in  providing  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  certain  export-related  activities. 

Section  4206— Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon. — 
This  section  sets  forth  criteria  applicable  in 
determining  whether  a  country  is  covered  by 
the  prohibition  on  assistance  under  section 
4201(a)(6),  relating  to  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tion Issues. 

Section  4207— Major  Illicit  Drug  Producing 
and  Drug  Transit  Countries.— This  section 
sets  forth  criteria  applicable  in  determining 
whether  a  country  is  covered  by  the  prohibi- 
tion on  assistance  under  section  4201(a)(7), 
relating  to  major  illicit  drug  producing  and 
drug  transit  countries. 

Section  4206— Assistance  for  Elections.— 
This  section  provides  that  economic  assist- 
ance used  to  enhance  the  Independence  and 
performance  of  electoral  processes  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
outcome  of  any  election  in  any  country.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  current  section  116(e)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Section  4209— Duties  of  a  Noncombatant 
Nature. — This  section,  which  is  based  on  cur- 
rent section  503(aX2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  section  21(c)(1)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  restricts  the  performance 
of  duties  of  a  combatant  nature.  The  provi- 
sions of  current  law  have  been  Interpreted  as 
not  prohibiting  the  performance  of  such  du- 
ties by  U.S.  personnel  during  periods  in 
which  the  United  States  Is  itself  Involved  in 
combat,  but  there  are  additional  situations 
In  which  the  application  of  this  restriction 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  appropriate  waiver 
provision  has  therefore  been  added. 

Chapter  3— Reports  and  Notification  to  Congress 
Section  4301— Congressional  Presentation 
Documents  for  Economic  Assistance. — This 
section  requires  the  President  to  provide 
congressional  presentation  documents  for 
economic  assistance  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  describes 
Information  that  is  to  be  included  in  such 
documents. 

Section  4302— Human  Rights  Policy  and 
Report.— This  section  sets  forth  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  regarding  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout 
the  world,  and  reflects  the  importance 
human  rights  and  related  concerns  should 
play  in  formulating  and  conducting  United 
States  assistance  and  military  sales  pro- 
grams. Subsection  (c)  requires  the  submis- 
sion of  annual  human  rights  report  not  later 
than  February  28  each  year. 
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Section  4308. — ^Annual  Allocation  Report. — 
This  section,  based  on  current  section  6S3(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  requires  an 
annual  report  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  any  law  appropriating 
funds  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  act. 

Section  4304 — Notification  of  Program 
Changes.— This  section,  based  on  current  sec- 
tion 694A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  sets 
forth  requirements  for  submitting 
reprogramming  notifications  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  SOI — Consolidation  and  Revision  of 
Administrative  Authorities  and  Elimination 
of  Obsolete  I*rovlsions. — This  section  pro- 
vides a  new  title  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  a£  follows: 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1— Exercise  and  Coordination  of 
Functions 

Section  SlOl— Delegations  by  the  Presi- 
dent.— This  section  generally  retains  the  lan- 
gua^  in  section  621(a)  of  current  law.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  through  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a^ncy  or  officer. 

Section  5102 — Designation  of  Administer- 
ing Agrency  for  Title  I.— This  section  states 
that  the  President  may  exercise  his  func- 
tions to  administer  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams under  title  I  primarily  through  a  sin- 
gle agency  which  the  President  may  des- 
ignate. 

Section  5103— Authority  to  Establish  Mis- 
sions Abroad.— This  section  essentially  re- 
tains provisions  of  sections  631  (a)  and  (d)  of 
current  law.  It  authorises  the  President  to 
establish  sjwclal  missions  abroad  to  carry 
out  the  puriKJses  of  this  act.  Smaller  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  principal  economic  officer  of  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  mission. 

Section  5104 — Presidential  Findings  and 
Determinations.— This  section  is  based  on 
current  law  (sections  654  (a)  and  (b))  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  findings  and  determina- 
tions required  in  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  reported  to  Congress. 
This  provision  does  not  affect  any  presi- 
dential findings  concerning  covert  oper- 
ations which  remain  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  SOI  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

Chapter  2— Administrative  Authorities 

Section  saoi— Allocation  of  Funds  and  Re- 
imbursement Among  Agencies.— This  section 
retains  the  provisions  of  section  632  of  cur- 
rent law.  The  President  Is  allowed  to  allo- 
cate or  transfer  to  any  U.S  Oovemment 
agency  any  of  the  fUnds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  procure  commodities, 
services,  defense  articles,  or  defense  service. 
This  section  lays  out  technical  provisions 
concerning  procurement  from  other  agen- 
cies, reimbursement  to  agencies,  establish- 
ment of  accounts,  and  charges  to  appropria- 
tions. 

Section  saoa— General  Authorities.— This 
section  provides  general  authorities  for  car- 
rying out  this  Act.  These  authorities  follow 
the  lines  of  section  636  of  current  law.  They 
Include  terms  and  conditions  of  assistance; 
the  authority  to  nnake  guaranty  commit- 
ments; contracting;  receipt  of  gifts;  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  employees 
and  participants;  U.S.  admission  of  alien  par- 
ticipants; loan  authorities;  claims  related  to 
guarantees;  Indirect  costs  of  educational  in- 
stitution; and  multi-year  commitments.  The 


section  deletes  the  provision  contained  in 
current  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
funds  to  take  equity  positions  in  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  5203— Authorized  Administrative 
Uses  of  Funds.— This  section  generally  fol- 
lows section  636  of  current  law.  Authorities 
retained,  and  in  some  instances  clarified.  In- 
clude those  relating  to:  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel; procurement  of  administrative  sup- 
plies and  services;  travel;  housing;  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles;  con- 
struction of  facilities;  education  of  depend- 
ents; training  of  personnel;  and  other  operat- 
ing authorities.  Dollar  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  support  facili- 
ties and  schools  for  dependents  are  not  re- 
tained. 

Chapter  3 — Special  Requirements  and  Authori- 
ties Relating   to   Appropriations  and   Local 
Currencies 
Subchapter  A — Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 

Section  5301— Requirement  for  Specific  Au- 
thorization of  Appropriations.- This  section 
sets  forth  the  requirement  for  the  si>eclflc 
authorization  of  funds  for  foreign  assistance 
pursuant  to  existing  law  (Public  Law  91-672). 

Section  5302— Authority  for  Extended  Pe- 
riod of  Availability  of  Appropriations.- This 
section  authorizes  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Section  5303— Reduction  in  Earmarks.— 
This  section  contains  two  authorities  regard- 
ing earmarks  of  funds.  Subsection  (a)  au- 
thorizes the  proportional  reduction  of  esir- 
marks  in  the  event  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  account  being  earmarked  is 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  for  that  ac- 
count. Subsection  (b)  states  that  earmarked 
funds  may  be  made  available  notwithstand- 
ing the  earmark  If  compliance  with  the  ear- 
mark is  made  impossible  by  operation  of  law 
or  the  President  determines  that  the  country 
or  organization  for  which  the  funds  are  ear- 
marked has  significantly  reduced  Its  mili- 
tary, political,  or  economic  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

Subchapter  B — Local  currencies 

Section  5321— Special  Accounts  For  and 
Use  of  Host-Country  Owned  Local  Cur- 
rencles.— This  section  states  that  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  apporpriate  by  the  Presi- 
dent, separate  accounts  for  the  use  and  ac- 
counting of  host-country  owned  local  cu  - 
rencles  "generated"  f^m  economic  assist- 
ance programs  should  be  established.  The 
term  "generated"  means  the  tangible  flow  of 
local  currency  to  the  host  government  (rath- 
er than  an  Internal  accounting  transaction 
within  that  government)  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  dollar  assistance  by  the  host  govern- 
ment. In  exercising  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
economic  effects  of  changes  in  local  money 
supply  caused  by  the  generation  of  local  cur- 
rency. Section  5321  generally  follows  provi- 
sions of  section  609  of  current  law. 

Section  5322— Use  of  Certain  Foreign  Cur- 
rencies Owned  by  the  United  States.— This 
section  amends  and  updates  section  612  of 
current  law.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  United 
States  owned  excess  foreign  currencies  to 
provide  economic  assistance. 

Section  5323— Interest  on  U.S.  Owned  For- 
eign Currency  Proceeds.- This  section  re- 
tains a  similar  provision  in  section  612  of 
current  law.  It  states  that  agreements  with 
respect  to  assistance  that  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  should 
include  provisions  for  the  receipt  of  such  in- 
terest Income  on  such  proceeds. 


Section  5324— Use  of  Local  Currencies.- 
This  section  retains  section  636(h)  of  current 
law.  It  directs  the  President  to  ensure  that 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
contribute  their  local  currencies,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  iirovidlng  the  assistance. 

Section  5326— Interest  on  Local  Currency 
Accruing  to  Nongovernmental  Organiza- 
tlons.— This  section  permits  nongovern- 
mental organizations  to  Invest  and  earn  In- 
terest on  local  currencies  they  receive  from 
economic  and  food  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States.  It  also  allows  any  interest 
earned  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  assistance  was  provided. 

Chapter  4— Procurement  and  Disposition  on 
Commodities  and  Defense  Articles 

Section  5401— Use  of  Private  Enterprise.— 
This  section  amends  provisions  In  current 
law.  In  sections  601(b)  (5)  and  (8).  602(c).  and 
621(a)  of  current  law.  It  directs  the  President 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by 
private  entenirise  in  achieving  the  puzrioses 
of  the  Act.  It  encourages  the  use  of  con- 
tracts. Including  cost-plus  incentive  fee  con- 
tracts, to  provide  the  technical  skills,  goods 
and  professional  services  needed  in  such 
fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  and  ag- 
riculture. It  also  requests  that  the  President 
ensure  that  U.S.  suppliers,  especially  small 
independent  enterprises,  are  kept  informed 
as  to  expected  purchases  for  military  assist- 
ance programs. 

Section  5402— Procurement  Standards  and 
Procedures.— This  section  largely  restates 
section  604  of  current  law,  regarding  the  re- 
quirement to  procure  commodities  from  the 
United  Stotes.  With  regard  to  OPI  activities, 
the  requirements  of  this  section  insofar  as 
they  might  affect  downstream  procurement 
by  OPIC  borrowers  are  superseded  by  section 
3106  of  this  Act. 

Section  5408— Shipping  on  United  States 
Vessels.— This  section  exempts  certain  goods 
acquired  with  foreign  currencies  from  U.S. 
flag  vessel  cargo  preference  requirements 
and  is  Identical  to  section  603  of  current  law. 
Also,  this  section  allows  the  use  of  foreign 
assistance  funds  to  pay  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferentials that  may  exist  between  United 
States  and  foreign  flag  carriers  on  shipments 
that  are  subject  to  cargo  preference  require- 
ments, similar  to  the  authority  contained  in 
section  640C  of  current  law. 

Section  5404 — Excess  and  Other  Available 
Property.— This  section  sets  forth  policy 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  excess  and  other 
available  property.  It  provides  control  over 
the  distribution  of  government-owned  excess 
projwrty  used  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Sections  607(c)  and  606  of  current  law 
are  rewritten  and  generally  retained  by  this 
provision. 

Section  5405 — Retention  and  Use  of  Certain 
Items  and  Funds.— This  section  authorizes 
the  retention,  transfer,  use,  or  disposal  of 
any  commodities  or  defense  articles  pro- 
cured for  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  when  changing  circumstances 
make  it  inadvisable  to  furnish  such  commod- 
ities or  defense  articles.  This  section  gen- 
erally follows  the  provisions  of  section  605  of 
current  law. 

Section  5406— Laws  Relating  to  Contracts 
and  Government  Expenditures.- This  section 
provides  flexibility  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  by  allowing  the  President 
to  waive  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
making,  iwrformance,  amendment,  or  modl- 
flcation  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  This  provision  retains  section  633(a)  of 
current  law. 
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ChapU  T  5— Personnel 

Section  5501— St  atutory  Officers  in  Eco- 
nomic Assistonce  i  Lgency.— This  section  gen- 
erally follows  secMon  624(a)  and  (b)  of  cur- 
rent law.  It  permllB  the  President  to  appoint 
12  statutory  officers  in  the  economic  assist- 
ance agency,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  P  -esldent  may  designate  ti- 
tles and  fix  the  order  of  succession  among 
the  officers  appoin  :ed. 

Section  5502— Er  iployment  of  Personnel.— 
This  section  rewr  tes  and  generally  retains 
many  of  the  provl  lions  of  section  625  of  cur- 
rent law.  It  autho  "izes  the  hiring  of  person- 
nel to  carry  out  o  irtaln  functions  under  the 
Act.  It  sets  forth  compensation  assistance 
functions,  perfom;  ance  functions  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and  reemployment  rights. 

Section  5503— E  cperts.  Consultants,  and 
Retired  Officers.- -This  section  authorizes 
the  employment  of  individual  experts  and 
consultants  and  srganizations  thereof.  It 
covers  relmbursen  ent  for  expenses  and  em- 
ployment of  cert<  in  persons  without  com- 
pensation. 

Section  5504— D«  tail  of  Personnel  to  For- 
eign Governments  and  International  Organi- 
zatlons.- This  sec  Ion  authorizes  the  datail 
of  personnel  to  'oreign  governments  and 
international  orga  aizations  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  purj  oses  of  this  Act.  This  sec- 
tion consolidates  provisions  of  section  627. 
628.  629.  and  630  of  current  law.  Including  the 
status  of  persontel  detailed,  retention  of 
benefits,  allowanci  s,  and  terms  of  detail. 

Section  5605 — Ch  ef  of  Ekionomic  Assistance 
Mission  Abroad.— This  section  retains  sec- 
tion 631(b)  of  cuirent  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  appo  nt  chiefs  of  economic  as- 
sistance missions  abroad,  including  provi- 
sion for  compensal  ion  and  allowances. 

Section  5506— Ct  airman  of  OECD  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee.— This  section 
retains  section  631  (c)  of  current  law  author- 
izing the  FYesiden :  to  appoint  the  Chairman 
of  the  Developmer  t  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  'or  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  md  provides  for  the  com- 
pensation and  all(iwances  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed is  to  recei'  'e. 

Section  5507— As  Bignment  of  DOD  Person- 
nel to  Civil  Offli  ;e«.— This  section  retains 
section  633(c)  of  ciurent  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  detail  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  to  civil  offices  to  carry  out  the 
t>urpo8efl  of  this  A(  t. 

Section  5508— Discrimination  Against 
United  State  Peisonnel  Providing  Assist- 
ance.- This  section  is  based  on  sections  666 
and  S05(g)  of  currimt  law.  It  states  that  the 
President  should  i  ot  take  Into  account  race, 
religion,  national  brigin,  or  sex  in  assigning 
ofncers  or  employees  to  carry  out  any  assist- 
ance programs  fun  led  by  this  Act  in  any  for- 
eign country,  anl  that  such  assignments 
should  be  made  sofely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  relevant  expedience.  This  section  affirms 
U.S.  policy  that  assistance  should  not  be 
provided  to  any  c(  luntry  which  prevents  any 
U.S.  person  from  participating  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  asslstaz  ce  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, national  or  igln,  or  sex. 


Chapter  6— Definitions  and  Miscellaneous 
Provisions 

Section  5601— Definitions.— This  section 
provides  definitions  of  terms  used  In  this 
Act.  Most  of  the  definitions  are  found  in  sec- 
tion 644  and  670(c)  of  current  law. 

Section  5602— Activities  Under  Certain 
Other  Laws  not  Affected.— this  section  states 
that  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  foreign 
assistance  provisions,  shall  not  prohibit  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  or  conducted  under  the 
Acts  specified  In  the  section  or  certain  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

TITLE  VI— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMINO 
PROVISIONS 

Section  601- Effective  Date  of  Revisions.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  Act,  this 
section  establishes  October  1.  1991,  as  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  Act,  including  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Act  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

Section  602— Saving  Provisions.— Section 
602  continues  In  full  force  and  effect,  all  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  authority  of  any  law 
repealed  or  modified  by  this  Act,  until  modi- 
fied by  appropriate  authority. 

It  allows  the  retention  of  individuals  hold- 
ing appointments  under  current  law  without 
the  necessity  of  Presidential  reappointment 
because  of  the  repeal  and  reenactment  of  ap- 
plicable provisions  in  substantially  the  same 
form. 

Section  603— Retention  of  Certain  Provi- 
sions Formerly  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.— Section  603  retains  certain  provisions 
currently  included  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Section  604 — Conforming  Amendments.— 
Section  604  amends  the  applicable  section 
numbers,  titles  and  certain  wording  in  cur- 
rent legislation  in  order  to  confirm  existing 
law  with  corresponding  provisions  in  the  new 
Act. 

Section  605— Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provi- 
sions.—Section  605  repeals  obsolete  provi- 
sions in  current  law  that  have  been  fulfilled, 
have  expired,  are  no  longer  applicable,  or  are 
subsumed  in  the  new  Act.  The  section  has  no 
effect  on  provisions  of  other  laws  that  may 
have  been  repealed  by  the  Acts  repealed  by 
this  section. 

TTPLE  vn— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  INmATTVES 

Chapter  1 — Development  Fund  for  Africa 

Section  701— Development  Assistance  for 
Sub-Saharan  Africa.- Section  701  provides 
the  policy  framework  for  development  as- 
sistance for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  lan- 
guage is  virtually  identical  to  that  enacted 
as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  act  (Public  Law  101-513) 
and  currently  Included  as  chapter  10  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Section  702— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions for  Assistance  for  Sub-Saharan  Afrl- 
ca.— Section  702  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $800,000,000  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  703— Reports  and  Evaluations.- 
Section  703  requires  certain  special  reporting 
requirements  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
annual  congressional  presentation.  These 
added  requirements  are  in  lieu  of  applying 
the  congressional  notification  procedures 
contained  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
programs  funded  under  this  chapter. 

Chapter  2— Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe 

Section  711— United  States  Policy  Regard- 
ing Eastern  Europe.— This  section  sets  forth 
policy  statements  regarding  assistance  for 
Eastern  Europe. 

Section  712— Basic  Objectives  of  Assist- 
ance.—This  section  states  that  assistance 


programs  under  this  chapter  shall  have  as 
their  purposes  the  enhancement  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Yugoslavia  to  address  the  objectives  of  pro- 
motion of  democracy  and  encouragement  of 
free  market  systems.  Subsection  (d)  de- 
scribes the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  as- 
sistance. 

Section  713— Assistance  Activities.- Sub- 
section (a)  describes  assistance  activities  the 
President  is  authorized  to  undertake.  Sub- 
section (b)  extends  authorities  available 
under  the  Support  for  East  European  Democ- 
racy (SEED)  Act  of  1989  with  respect  to  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  and  makes  them  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  any  eligible  East  Euro- 
pean country;  it  further  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  funds  made  available  under 
P.L.  101-513  to  provide  balance  of  payments 
support  with  respect  to  any  such  country. 
Subsection  (c)  expresses  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  stabilization  assistance  for 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and  other  eligible 
East  European  countries  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate.  Finally,  subsection  (d) 
authorizes  S400.000.000  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  which  amount  is 
authorzied  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Section  714— Enterprise  Funds.- This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
funds  and  support  for  Enterprise  Funds  for 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia 
akin  to  the  Enterprise  Funds  for  Poland  and 
Hungary  under  the  Support  for  East  Euro- 
pean Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989. 

Section  715— Program  Administration. — 
This  section  provides  certain  authorities  for 
United  States  Government  agencies  includ- 
ing authorities  to  provide  assistance  and 
conduct  programs  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine for  eligible  East  European  coun- 
tries. 

Chapter  3— Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for 
the  Philippines 

Section  721— Findings  and  Statement  of 
Policy. — This  section  contains  a  statement 
of  policy  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
continued  multilateral  assistance  effort  for 
the  Philippines. 

Section  722— Assistance.— This  section  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  furnish  assistance 
to  the  Philippines  and  links  such  assistance 
to  progress  by  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  implementation  of  Its  eco- 
nomic, structural,  judicial,  and  administra- 
tive reform  program. 

Section  723— Report  to  Congress.— This  sec- 
tion requires  the  annual  submission  of  con- 
gressional presentation  documents  for  the 
program  authorized  by  this  chapter. 

Section  724 — Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions: Authorities.— This  section  authorizes 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  (inclusive  of  funds 
previously  appropriated)  for  this  program,  of 
which  not  more  than  $160,000,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  725 — Appropriations  in  Future 
Years. 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  before  requesting  additional 
amounts  for  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
chapter,  the  President  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  progress  being  made  by  the  Phil- 
ippines toward  achieving  the  reform  objec- 
tives of  this  chapter. 

Section  726— Donor  Coordination.— This 
section  expresses  the  importance  of 
multldonor  coordination  in  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  assistance  program 
authorized  by  this  chapter. 

TITLE  vm— PRESIDENTIAL  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Section  801— Authority.— This  section  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for 
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flscal  year  1992  for  the  punmse  of  meeting 
unanticipated  contingencies  in  programs 
within  the  International  Affairs  Budget 
Function. 

TITLE  DC— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ISSS 

Section  901 — Authorizations.— This  section 
authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1993  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
flscal  year  1992  are  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Act  of  1991  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  April  12, 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  proposed  "International  Co- 
operation Act  of  1991."  which  we  are  submit- 
ting for  congressional  consideration.  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Events  in  recent  months  have  dramatically 
illustrated  the  growing  urgency  for  flexible 
and  rapidly  available  economic,  military, 
and  humanitarian  assistance  as  a  vital  in- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy.  Before 
us  loom  international  opportunities  and 
challenges  as  promising  as  any  our  nation 
has  faced  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Yet  the  law  governing  foreign  assist- 
ance has  become  so  complex,  splintered  and 
restrictive  that  it  no  longer  serves  our  essen- 
tial national  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
shortcomings  of  existing  law  are  likely  to 
become  even  more  pronounced  and  damaging 
as  we  move  ahead  through  the  volatile  tran- 
sition to  a  new  world  order. 

Together,  we  must  regain  the  essentials  of 
administrative  simplicity,  flexibility,  ac- 
countability, and  clarity  of  purpose  that 
originally  characterized  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  The  world,  of  course,  has 
changed  fundamentally  since  then,  espe- 
cially during  the  two  years  following  our 
last  effort  to  reform  the  law  governing  for- 
eign assistance.  What  has  not  changed,  how- 
ever, are  the  basic  values  and  national  out- 
look that  motivate  our  foreign  assistance. 

My  overarching  goal  is  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  a  world 
community  that  is  increasingly  democratic, 
market-oriented,  and  willing  and  able  to  co- 
operate against  aggression.  The  urgently 
needed  reforms  I  propose  would  restore  the 
necessary  coherence  and  flexibility  to  pursue 
effectively  the  five  basic  and  closely  inter- 
related objectives  that  now  frame  our  for- 
eign policy:  promoting  and  consolidating 
democratic  values,  promoting  market  prin- 
ciples and  strengthening  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, promoting  i>eace.  protecting  against 
transnational  threats,  and  meeting  urgent 
bumtmltartan  needs. 

All  of  tk^  continuing  programs  that  have 
been  included  in  the  proposed  legislation  are 
essential  to  our  national  interest,  at  least  in 
the  short  run.  I  fully  recognize,  however, 
that  pressures  to  adjust  to  new  international 
realities  are  rapidly  increasing,  and.  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead,  we  must  work  en- 
ergetically together  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges they  are  producing.  We  must  also 
reach  these  important.  If  difficult,  decisions 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1900. 

In  my  March  6  address  to  the  Joint  Session 
of  Congress.  I  observed  that  our  nation  can- 
not lead  internationally  if  we  propose  poli- 
tics as  usual  In  devising  and  Implementing 
foreign  assistance.  I  asked  Congress  to  work 
with  me  to  put  an  end  to  mlcromanagement 


of  all  of  our  foreign  economic,  security,  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs.  Each  of 
these  programs  must  become  part  of  a  coher- 
ent strategy  that  will  advance  a  foreign  pol- 
icy worthy  of  our  deepest  and  most  abiding 
national  aspirations.  Without  the  flexibility 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  International 
Cooperation  Act  it  will  be  impossible  to 
forge  such  coherence  and  to  sustain  the 
international  leadership  that  we  both  desire. 

On  my  part.  I  pledge  to  work  closely  and 
cooperatively  with  the  Congress  throughout 
each  stage  of  the  foreign  policy-making 
process  so  that  you  can  fully  meet  your  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution.  But  I 
am  also  convinced  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
deal  with  the  momentous— and  often  unpre- 
dictable— events  of  today's  world  If  Congress 
continues  to  restrict  presidential  preroga- 
tives. Such  mlcromanagement  must  not  be 
part  of  this  legislation. 

In  seeking  to  restore  the  proper  balance  of 
congressional  and  presidential  authority  in 
the  conduct  of  foreigrn  policy,  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  deletes  the  many  restric- 
tions, prohibitions,  burdensome  reports,  un- 
necessary reporting  requirements  and  statu- 
tory waiting  periods  that  have  accumulated 
over  several  decades.  The  proposed  revisions 
will  signiflcantiy  strengthen  our  capacity  to 
respond  positively  and  effectively  to  a  rap- 
idly changring  environment,  while  reducing 
the  risk  of  missed  opportunities. 

The  restitution  of  presidential  authorities 
would  extend  to  all  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  One  especially  sensitive  and  im- 
portant area  concerns  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion.  Consistent  with  our  approach  of  remov- 
ing country-specific  provisions,  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  does  not  contain  a  specific 
provision  on  assistance  to  Pakistan,  as  stii>- 
ulated  in  the  current  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Nevertheless,  I  give  the  Congress  my  un- 
equivocal assurance  that  my  position  on  the 
critical  issue  of  preventing  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion in  South  Asia  and  elsewhere  will  not 
weaken.  While  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  Pakistan-specific  certification  require- 
ment is  intended  to  uphold  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  presidential  authority.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  Insist  on  unambiguous  specific  steps 
taken  by  Pakistan  in  meeting  nonprolifera- 
tion  standards  including  those  specifically 
reflected  In  the  omitted  language,  known  as 
the  Pressler  Amendment.  Satisfaction  of  the 
Pressler  standard  will  remain  the  essential 
basis  for  exercising  the  national  interest 
waiver  that  is  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal in  order  to  resume  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Pakistan.  By  adopting 
this  policy  firmly  and  publicly  as  the  Admin- 
istration's position,  my  intention  is  to  send 
the  strongest  possible  message  to  Pakistan 
and  other  potential  proliferators  that  non- 
proliferation  is  among  the  highest  priorities 
of  my  Administration's  foreign  policy,  irre- 
spective of  whether  such  a  policy  is  required 
by  law. 

The  proposed  legislation  addresses  many 
complex  and  difficult  issues,  with  profound 
political  and  moral  implications  for  Ameri- 
ca's global  role.  But  the  world  we  seek  to  in- 
fluence is  in  the  throes  of  an  historic  transi- 
tion that  creates  special  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  for  our  nation.  The  process 
by  which  we  resolve  our  differences  will  be  as 
important  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  the  decisions  finally  taken.  I  hope 
that  you  will  And  this  proposal  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate foundation  for  building  such  co- 
operation, and  moving  forward  to  revitalize 


foreign  assistance  so  as  to  serve  better  our 
most  fundamental  values  and  interests. 
Sincerely. 

Georoe  Bush.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mmself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  Including  Revere 
Beach,  located  in  the  city  of  Revere, 
MA,  in  the  National  Park  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

revere  beach  study  act  of  1981 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Revere  Beach 
Study  Act  of  1991  which  would  set  in 
motion  a  12-month  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  determine 
whether  Massachusetts'  Revere  Beach 
should  be  included  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  study  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  protecting  one  of  the  rare 
spots  along  America's  coast,  where  his- 
toric signiflcance  blends  with  a  natural 
environment.  Indeed,  at  this  time  when 
our  beaches  are  increasingly  threat- 
ened by  erosion,  toxic  urban  run-off 
and  ill  conceived  land  use  planning,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Revere 
Beach  has  an  important  historical  leg- 
acy to  match  its  natural  gifts.  In  the 
1890'8  Revere  Beach  became  the  Na- 
tion's first  public  beach.  With  its  close 
proximity  and  easy  access  to  Boston 
the  beach  area  was  a  vibrant  resort  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
maintained  this  vitality  throughout 
the  forties  and  fifties.  With  its  amuse- 
ment rides  and  ocean  side  attractions 
it  became  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  people  throughout  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England.  Today  the 
beach  is  threatened  and  deserves  pro- 
tection. 

The  concept  of  public  access  to  com- 
mon recreational  land  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  concern  for  preserving  Revere 
Beach.  In  the  1890's  Charles  Eliot  fa- 
thered the  idea  of  making  the  beach 
public  saying  It  was  "the  first  I  know 
of  to  be  set  aside  and  governed  by  a 
public  body  for  the  enjojmient  of  the 
common  people."  Yet  Eliot's  idea, 
though  novel  for  a  beach,  had  a  prece- 
dent 200  years  earlier  when  the  people 
of  Boston  set  aside  a  common  area^- 
the  Boston  Common — for  all  its  citi- 
zens to  share.  Today  those  ties  between 
the  people  and  their  conimon  land  are 
being  strained  and  Revere  Beach  sym- 
bolizes a  spirit  of  community  and  to- 
getherness that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  through  oversight  or  neglect. 

One  hundred  years  after  Revere 
Beach  became  America's  first  public 
beach,  the  issue  of  citizens'  access  to 
America's  beaches  is  at  the  forefront  of 
coastal  debate.  It  is  anticipated  that  75 
percent  of  America's  population  will  be 
living  within  50  miles  of  our  coastal 
community  by  the  end  of  the  next  dec- 
ade.   It    seems    fitting    to    set    aside 
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and  exandparent 
public  Revere 
be  proud.  I  urge 
me  In  supportli 


Ameica's  first  public  beach  for  all  to 
enjoy  for  gener»,tions  to  come.  The 
planners  of  Revere  Beach  had  a  vision 
of  society  that  wbuld  migrate  to  coast- 
al areas,  and,  a  century  later  they  have 
been  proven  correct. 

Local  support  for  this  project  is  con- 
siderable. The  inayor  and  city  council 
of  Revere  fully  support  this  study  as  do 
a  number  of  local  grassroots  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  President.  I  think  this  legis- 
lation, and  this  Ijeach,  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  as  well.  The  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  shoi^d— like  their  parents 
before  them — have  a 
ch  of  which  they  can 
ly  colleagues  to  join 
this  legislation  and  I 
ask  that  the  full  |text  of  the  bill  appear 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  lobjectlon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prijtted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

B.  957 

Be  U  enacted  by  tnf  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

BCnON  1.  SBORT  TITLX. 

This  Act  may  b4  known  aa  the  "Revere 
Beach  Study  Act  of11991". 
aBcanNi>iNG&      | 

The  Congrresa  nn*  that— 

(1)  aa  the  flnt  b^cb  set  aside  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pul^Uc  In  the  United  States, 
Revere  Beach  has  u|ilque  historical,  cultural, 
natural  and  recreational  resources: 

(2)  Revere  Beach  represents  a  unique  part 
of  working  class  history  in  early  20th  cen- 
tury America:         ] 

(3)  the  social  and  {cultural  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican history  embodied  In  Revere  Beach  are 
not  represented  el^where  In  the  Na-Monal 
Park  System; 

(4)  many  of  the!  original  structures  and 
public  building  of  Kevere  Beach  remain: 

(5)  Revere  Beach  is  located  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  a  larg-e  urb^n  population  center,  and 
within  reach  of  totirlsts  vlsitlncr  the  historic 
city  of  Boston;  and 

(6)  given  the  Interest  by  organized  groups 
and  local  and  Stata  governments  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  Reveite  Beach,  a  coordinated 
evaluation  should  be  conducted  to  consider 
options  for  preserving  the  unique  historical, 
cultural,  natural,  ^^d  recreational  resources 
of  Revere  Beach. 
aac.  a  STumr  AND 

orm 
(a)  Study  .—In  oi 
of  Revere  Beach's 
natural,  and  recn 
retary 
tlgate. 


BY  THE  SECRETARY 
lOR 

ler  to  consider  protection 
Ique  historical,  cultural, 
onal  resources,  the  Sec- 
of  the  Interior  shall  study,  Inves- 
and  formulate  recommendations  on 
the  feasibility  andj  deeirabUity  of  esUbUsh- 
ing  Revere  Beach  %b  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

fb)  CoNTDrrs  of  Report.— The  report  of 
the  Secretary  shall  contain  findings  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  historical,  cultural,  natural,  and 
outdoor  recreations  il  values  of  Revere  Beach: 

(2)  the  type  of  federal,  Sute,  and  local 
procranu  that  are  |  feasible  and  desirable  in 
the  public  interest:  to  preserve,  develop,  and 
make  accessible  fer  public  use  the  values 
Identlfled;  I 

(3)  the  relationsliip  of  the  recommended 
National  Park  Syitem  unit  to  existing  or 
propoaed  Federal,  ^te,  or  local  programs  to 


manage  in  the  public  interest  the  unique  his- 
torical, cultural,  natural,  and  recreational 
resources  of  Revere  Beach:  and 

(4)  the  types  and  general  intensities  of  de- 
velopment. Including  a  visitor  facility  with 
sufficient  space  to  accommodate  exhibits 
and  information  regarding  the  history  of  Re- 
vere Beach,  that  would  be  associated  with 
public  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  beach,  in- 
cluding general  location  and  anticipated 
costs. 

(c)  Consultation  and  Information.— The 
study  shall  include  participation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city  of  Revere,  Massachu- 
setts, representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  representatives  of  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  preservation  of  Re- 
vere Beach,  and  persons  knowledgeable  In 
American  history,  historic  preservation,  and 
popular  culture.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish 
such  statistics,  data,  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terial as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  study. 

(d)  A0REEMENT8.— In  Conducting  the  study 
required  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  nonprofit  or  public  interest  groups  to 
undertake  studies  and  planning  work  with 
respect  to  the  preservation,  interpretation, 
and  management  of  Revere  Beach. 

(e)  Submission.- The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  the 
Secretary's  findings  and  recommendations. 
SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
HOLLINOS,   Mr.   LOTT,   and   Mr. 
Sanford): 
S.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal 
support  of  State  defense  forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  STATE  DEFENSE  FORCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1989  I  introduced  S.  1755,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize Federal  support  of  State  de- 
fense forces.  Although  the  legislation 
died  in  committee,  it  perked  the  Inter- 
est of  many  of  my  colleagues  and  revi- 
talized State  defense  forces  in  many 
States. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  Introduced  S. 
1755,  the  world  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. We  have  seen  the  demise  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  fought  a  major  ground 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
watched  our  defense  budget  take  a 
downward  spiral.  The  period  has  also 
vividly  demonstrated  that  our  Nation's 
volunteer  spirit  is  aa  strong  as  ever. 
Our  all-volunteer  military  gave  this 
Nation  a  glorious  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  while,  at  home,  our  citizens 
opened  their  hearts  not  only  to  the 
men  and  women  employed  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  also  to  the  loved  ones  who 
were  left  behind. 

Among  the  volunteers  who  dedicated 
their  time  and  labor  during  the  tumul- 
tuous time  were  the  State  defense 
forces.  Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of 


this  dedicated  service.  I  rise  to  reintro- 
duce my  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral support  of  State  defense  forces.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  Sen- 
ator HOLLINOS,  Senator  Warner,  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  Senator  Lott,  and  Sen- 
ator Sanford. 

Mr.  President,  I  venture  to  say  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  not  aware 
that  24  States  have  some  form  of  State 
defense  force,  nor  are  they  aware  of  the 
hundreds  of  citizens  who  are  Involved 
in  this  patriotic  service.  The  history  of 
the  State  defence  forces  goes  back  to 
World  War  I,  when  it  was  called  the 
"Home  Guard",  and  its  primary  func- 
tion was  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
National  Guard  units  that  were  acti- 
vated. 

In  1940,  a  model  State  Guard  Act  was 
developed  and,  through  World  War  n, 
the  State  Guard  performed  such  vital 
functions  as  coastal  defense  and  instal- 
lation security  against  sabotage.  After 
the  war,  all  State  forces  except  the  Na- 
tional Guard  were  banned. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war,  "temporary"  National  Guard 
units  were  set  up  to  replace  those 
Guard  units  which  were  federalized. 
The  Korean  experience  resulted  in  the 
congressional  amendment  of  title  32,  to 
allow  the  States  to  set  up  State  de- 
fense forces. 

Today,  the  mission  of  the  State  de- 
fense force  is  to  back  up  the  National 
Guard.  This  b£ickup  was  demonstrated 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Some 
examples  of  this  support  are  illustrated 
in  an  Associated  Press  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post.  I  want 
to  highlight  two  examples  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately after  my  statement. 

In  Mississippi,  the  State  Guard  pro- 
vided security  for  approximately  55  Na- 
tional Guard  armories  while  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  were  on  active  duty. 
Members  of  the  Tennessee  Defense 
Force  repaired  doors,  helped  with  fi- 
nances and  otherwise  aided  spouses  of 
mobilized  National  Guard  troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  defense 
force  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
State  although,  in  many  instances,  in- 
dividual members  of  the  force  pay  for 
their  own  uniforms  and  equipment.  De- 
spite State  support.  State  defense 
forces  often  do  not  have  quaUfled  per- 
sonnel to  train  new  recriiits.  Virtually 
al\  are  poorly  equipped  or  do  not  have 
any  equipment  at  all.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  help  address 
these  problems.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill: 

The  Army  can  issue  or  sell  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment; 

Retired  military  personnel,  who  do 
not  have  any  other  mobilization  mis- 
sion, will  be  allowed  to  join  State  de- 
fense forces  so  that,  at  least  during 
peacetime,  their  experience  and  exper- 
tise could  be  used  for  the  training  of 
others; 
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The  Army  can  lend  training  manuals 
to  tbe  State  defense  forces; 

State  defense  forces  may  use  Army 
training  facilities  when  there  is  room 
for  them; 

State  defense  force  personnel  may  at- 
tend active  training  schools  when  there 
is  room — this  training  will  normally  be 
funded  by  the  State;  and 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  ca^  help 
States  with  organization  and  mission 
deflnition  of  their  defense  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
State  defense  forces  perform  a  vital 
function.  As  the  decline  in  our  defense 
budget  forces  us  to  reduce  our  military 
force  structure — both  active  and  re- 
serve components — State  defense  forces 
will  play  an  ever-increasing  role  during 
natural  and  civil  emergencies.  My  leg- 
islation does  not  attempt  to  justify  the 
mission — the  mission  exists.  This  bill — 
without  adding  to  the  budget— will 
allow  the  State  defense  forces  to  be 
equipped,  trained,  and  organized  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  common  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of 
the  States  they  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  bill,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  legislation  appear  in  the  Record 
Immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RE(X)RD,  as  follows: 

S.  »S8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   I.   FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  STATE  DE- 
FENSE FORCES 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  Title  32,  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  chapter: 

-CHAPTER  9—STATE  DEFENSE  FORCES 
"Sec. 

"901.  Deflnltions. 
"902.  General  policy. 
"903.  Membership. 
"904.  Arms  and  equipment. 
"906.  Uniforms:  sale  and  wear. 
"906.  Training  assistance. 
"907.  Federal  coordination. 
"906.  Non-Federal  status. 
"909.  Security  clearances;  criminal  history 

Information. 
"1901.  Dvflnltioiia 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'State  defense  force'  means  a 
military  force  or  defense  force  organized  by 
a  State  to  serve  as  a  State  military  reserve 
force  that  would  train  to  become  actively 
operational  when  the  State  National  Guard 
forces  are  federalized  or  otherwise  not  avail- 
able In  or  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
A  State  defense  force  need  not  be  so  named 
by  the  State  to  be  a  State  defense  force  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  common- 
wealth that  has  an  organized  National 
Guard. 

"(3)  The  term  'national  emergency'  means 
an  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress. 
"IMH.  General  poUcy 

It  is  in  the  national  Interest  for  a  State  to 
have  a  State  defense  force  as  a  military  re- 


serve force  of  the  State  ready  to  supplement 
National  Guard  forces  and  other  State  and 
local  government  agencies  for  performance 
of  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  To  assist  civil  authorities  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property. 

"(2)  To  meet  domestic  emergencies. 

"(3)  To  guard  and  protect  critical  indus- 
trial Installations  and  facilities  when  other 
means  for  guarding  and  protecting  such  In- 
stallations are  inadequate. 

"(4)  To  prevent  or  suppress  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"(5)  To  cooperate  with  Federal  military 
authorities  and  forces  engaged  In  active 
military  operations  within  the  State  or  per- 
forming Internal  security  missions  within 
the  State. 

"(6)  To  assume  control  of  State  armories 
and  property,  to  provide  security  for  Federal 
property,  and  to  provide  such  other  services 
as  may  be  needed  In  connection  with  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  Nationa.1  Guard  and  other 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(7)  To  i»erform  any  other  duties  that  may 
be  assigned  to  a  militia  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State. 
"SMS.  Membership 

"(a)  Qualifications  for  membership  In  a 
State  defense  force  shall  be  determined  by 
the  State  sponsoring  the  defense  force.  A 
member  of  the  armed  forces  may  not  be  a 
member  of  a  State  defense  force  unless  such 
membership  Is  authorized  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Membership  In  a 
State  defense  force  does  not  exempt  any  per- 
son from  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  or  from  any  military 
duty  or  service  that  such  person  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  by  virtue  of  membership  In 
the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  A  State  may  require  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  chief  executive  of  a  State  before 
a  person  becomes  a  member  In  the  State  de- 
fense force  of  that  State.  Any  such  oath 
shall  Include  an  affirmation  of  support  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  not  include  a  provision  that  would 
limit  a  person's  appointment  or  enlistment 
In  an  armed  force. 

"(c)  Membership  In  a  State  defense  force 
may  not  by  Itself  limit  a  person  from  enlist- 
ment or  appointment  in  an  armed  force. 
"tWM.  Arma  and  eqaipment 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  issue  or  loan  to  a  State  such 
equipment,  small  arms,  and  uniforms  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Its  State  defense  force  to 
train  and  perform  such  functions  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The 
issuance  of  any  such  items  may  be  made  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  if  determined  apixt>- 
priate  by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Items  is- 
sued or  loaned  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  from  items  that  are  excess  or  ob- 
solete for  the  needs  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe policies  and  procedures  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a).  Such  policies  and  procedures 
shall— 

"(1)  ensure  that  items  speclfled  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  be  Issued  or  loaned  If  to 
do  so  would  aH'ect  adversely  the  readiness  of 
active  or  reserve  forces;  and 

"(2)  provide  that  when  any  property  Issued 
or  loaned  is  no  longer  needed  by  a  State  de- 


fense force.  It  shall  be  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
and  that  any  subsequent  dlsiMsal  of  such 
property  shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 
'1906.  Uniform*:  sale  and  wear 

"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  chapter  45  of  title 
10,  a  member  of  a  State  defense  force  may 
wear  a  uniform  normally  prescribed  for  wear 
by  members  of  an  armed  force  If— 

"(A)  the  uniform  as  prescribed  for  wear  by 
members  of  the  State  defense  force  includes 
distinctive  devices  or  accoutrements  identi- 
fying it  as  a  uniform  of  a  State  defense  force; 

"(B)  such  uniform  does  not  Include  a  des- 
ignation bearing  the  name  of  an  armed  force; 
and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  approves  State  regulations 
for  the  wear  of  such  uniform. 

"(2)  Before  approving  State  regulations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  shall  ensure  that  such  reg\ilatlons 
Include  provisions  regarding  manner  of  wear 
of  the  uniform  and  periods  of  wear  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  wear  of  the  uniform  will  not 
tend  to  discredit  that  armed  force. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  sell  uniforms. 
Items  of  uniforms,  indicia  of  grade,  and  Indi- 
vidual equipment  to  members  of  State  de- 
fense forces. 

"(c)  A  former  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  or  a  regu- 
lar member  who  Is  retired  may  wear  such 
decorations  and  medals  awarded  for  military 
service  or  valor  on  the  uniform  such  person 
wears  as  a  member  of  State  defense  force. 
"(908.  Training  ■— irtance 

"(a)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  provide  training 
and  training  assistance  for  State  defense 
forces.  Such  training  and  assistance  may  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  provision  or  loan  of  training 
manuals  and  Instructional  materials,  includ- 
ing training  devices  used  for  active  and  Re- 
serve forces; 

"(B)  the  use  of  Federal  military  training 
facilities; 

"(C)  attendance  at  service  schools  on  a 
space-available  basis:  and 

"(D)  the  services  of  active  or  Reserve 
members  of  the  armed  forces  skilled  In  train- 
ing. 

"(2)  Transiwrtatlon  and  travel  exiienses 
are  not  authorized  members  of  the  State  De- 
fense Forces  for  any  training  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  establish  priorities  and 
conditions  for  the  provision  of  the  training 
authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  executive  department  or  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  provide  such  training  and  training 
assistance  to  a  State  for  the  State  defense 
forces  of  that  State  as  is  in  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
primary  operational  requirement*  of  the  de- 
peLTtment  or  agency  concerned.  Training 
under  this  subsection  may  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  training  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  be  with  the  agreement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment and  the  head  of  a  department  or  agen- 
cy referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  may  require 
reimbursement  flx)m  a  State  for  the  cost  of 
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providing  txalnlni:  or  training  assistance  to 
the  State  defense  force  of  that  State.  Reim- 
bursement normally  should  be  required  in 
the  case  of  trainli  ig  provided  a  member  of  a 
State  defense  fore  e  for  a  period  exceeding  14 
days. 
■|M7.  Federal  coo  rdinatlon 

"The  Chief  of  tie  National  Guard  Bureau 
shall  serve  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  a  State  ai  id  the  Federal  Government 
on  matters  Involv  ng  the  State  defense  force 
of  such  State. 
"IMS.  NoB-Federa  status 

"A  member  of  a  State  defense  force  is  not 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or  an  em- 
ployee or  agent  ol  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose,  including  legal  liability  or  legal  de- 
fense. Any  such  m  imber  is  responsible  to  the 
State  sponsoring  the  defense  force.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  State  defdnse  force  who  is  injured  or 
who  dies  while  performing  training  or  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  Sfate  defense  force  may  not 
be  provided  mllitiry  or  federally  sponsored 
health  care,  other  ithan  emergency  care.  Fed- 
erally sponsored  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits may  not  be  prbvided  as  a  consequence  of 
a  person's  status  4s  a  member  of  a  State  de- 
fense force. 
-IMS.  SMiuity 

iBforauitloii 


loea;  criminal  history 


"(a)  The  Secretkry  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  condudt  such  background  inves- 
tigations as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  as  a  condition  to  al- 
lowing access  to  ciassined  information  by  a 
member  of  a  State  defense  force. 

"(b)  A  State  sponsoring  a  State  defense 
force  is  encouragad  and  requested  to  malce 
available  to  oOlcials  of  the  State  defense 
force  the  crlmlna)  history  information  de- 
scribed in  section  6a0a  of  title  10.  The  State 
defense  force  shoild  maintain  a  record  of 
criminal  history  information  pertaining  to  a 
member  in  order  i  that  security  clearances 
may  be  expedited  (n  time  of  mobilization  or 
national  emergenc^.". 

(2)  The  table  of  Chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  Rem: 
"«.  Sute  Defense  Forces 901". 

Cb)     CONPORIONOI    AMKNDMENT8.— (1)     Sub- 

aection  (a)  of  section  109  of  Utle  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  time  of  pfcace,  a  State  or  territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  maintain  no  Iroops  other  than  those  of 
its  National  Guan).  a  naval  militia  author- 
ised by  chapter  6S  of  title  10.  and  defense 
forces  authorized  l^y  chapter  9  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  oui  "by  subsection  (c)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  chapter  9  of  this 

(3)  Subsections  (i),  (d).  and  (e)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

Statb  Volunteirs  Replace  Activated 

OttAitSSMEN 

Tens  of  thousands  of  National  Guardsmen 


e  Persian  Gulf  are  being 

in  some  states  by  vol- 

include  watching  over 

aaaistlng  in  natural  dls- 


called  to  duty  in 
temporarily  repli 
onteers  whose  du 
Tacant  armories 
astara. 

Usually  called  th»  state  guard  or  the  sUte 
defense  force,  groiips  totaling  nearly  10.000 
■ncta  volunteers— mostly  retired  soldiers  and 
■aUors— exist  in  24  ktates  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"We're  sort  of  a  }ias-been  force  unUl  we're 
needed."  said  Ton>  Anderson,  president  of 
the  National  Aasofiiation  of  SUte  Defense 
Forces. 


Most  have  been  relatively  inactive  in  re- 
cent years,  but  Persian  Gulf  call-ups  have 
expanded  the  role  of  these  purely  state-oper- 
ated organizations,  said  Anderson,  com- 
mander of  the  New  Mexico  State  Defense 
Force. 

"We  have  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  I 
would  say  that  our  membership  is  pretty 
much  split  between  veterans  as  well  as 
young  people  having  no  military  service 
whatsoever."  said  Commander  Robert  Haas 
of  the  750-member  Ohio  Military  Reserve. 

None  of  the  organizations  has  federal  sta- 
tus, although  the  Washington-based  National 
Guard  Bureau  assists  the  states  in  coordinat- 
ing their  activities. 

The  governors  can  call  up  the  state  units 
to  help  with  disasters  and  other  activities 
usually  handled  by  activated  Guard  units. 

Size,  duties  and  history  of  the  units  vary 
widely. 

Texas  has  a  1,300-member  state  gruard.  and 
units  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  number 
about  1.000.  Rhode  Island's  State  Defense 
Force,  created  in  1967,  numbers  just  three, 
and  Vermont's  eight-year-old  state  guard 
consists  of  12  retired  military  officers. 

The  400-member  Indiana  Guard  Reserve 
last  summer  provided  relief  and  assisted  in 
the  cleanup  of  southern  Indiana,  hit  by  dev- 
astating storms. 

Last  year,  the  Virginia  Defense  Force 
helped  with  crowd  control  at  17  events 
around  the  state.  It  has  done  search-and-res- 
cue  missions  and  is  helping  a  small  town  de- 
velop a  plan  to  handle  toxic  chemical  spills. 
Some  of  the  units,  such  as  Alaska's,  were 
formed  at  statehood.  Others  were  authorized 
by  state  constitutions  and  some  formed  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  In  Mississippi,  the  SUte 
Guard  operated  under  an  attorney  general's 
opinion  until  the  Legislature  put  it  into  law 
in  1969. 

Many  unite  have  deep  rooto  in  U.S.  history. 
New  Mexico's  militia  traces  ite  beginnings  to 
an  organization  Itnown  as  "Los  Vecinos" 
(the  neighbors),  dating  to  1606,  when  the 
Spanish  explored  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
Georgia's  SUte  Defense  Force  traces  ite  her- 
itage to  a  colonial  militia  organized  in  the 
Massachusette  Bay  Colony  in  1636. 

In  Michigan,  the  recruitment  of  military 
retirees  begins  in  earnest  next  month.  The 
Michigan  Emergency  Volunteers  is  re-emerg- 
ing, after  having  flourished  during  the  two 
world  wars  before  being  disbanded  in  1946. 

"We've  had  it  before."  said  retired  Brig. 
Gen.  Warren  Lawrence,  who  is  to  oversee  the 
organization.  "It's  something  that  really 
should  be  in  place,  at  least  in  skeleui  fash- 
ion to  activate  on  a  needs  basis." 

Much  of  the  SUte  guards'  work  right  now 
is  voluntary.  None  has  been  called  to  duty  by 
executive  orderb  of  governors.  SUte  unite  in 
a  few  sUtes,  if  activated  by  the  governor, 
would  get  the  same  pay  as  National  Guards- 
men. 

"Right  now,  we're  watching  over  about  55 
National  Guard  armories  across  the  sUte," 
said  Maj.  Gen.  Roy  H.  Swayer  Jr.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi SUte  Guard. 

Members  of  the  Tennessee  Defense  Force 
are  repairing  doors,  helping  with  finances 
and  otherwise  aiding  spouses  of  mobilized 
National  Guard  troops. 

"We're  gotten  an  enormous  amount  of  vol- 
unteer work  going  on.  with  people  assisting 
unite  that  have  mobilized— lawyers  helping 
draw  up  wills,  helping  with  family  support 
groups,  things  like  that."  said  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  Pointer. 

Tom  Hegele.  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina SUte  Defense  Militia,  said  the  groups 
are  true  volunteers. 


"This  might  not  be  much,  but  for  some 
people  it  is  a  way  they  can  contribute," 
Hegele  said.  "We're  telling  people  who  might 
have  aged  out  of  active  service  or  the  Guard 
to  look  us  over  and  see  if  they  are  inter- 
ested." 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROBB): 

S.  959.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commlB- 
sion  to  commemorate  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COMMEMORATION  ACT 

e  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  to- 
gether with  my  Virginia  colleague. 
Senator  Robb.  to  commemorate  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  most  dlstingrulshed  Presi- 
dents and  citizens — Thomas  Jefferson. 
An  identical  bill  has  been  Introduced 
by  my  colleague  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  French 
Slaughter. 

Saturday.  April  13.  marked  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. It  is  fitting  that  we  introduce 
legislation  honoring  his  contributions 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  our  Nation 
In  shaping  the  current  structure  of 
Federal  and  State  government. 

On  April  13,  1743,  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  bom  at  Shadwell  in  Goochland— 
now  Albemarle  County.  VA,  the  son  of 
Peter  Jefferson,  a  surveyor,  and  the 
former  Jane  Randolph,  the  daughter  of 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  family 
in  the  province.  His  father  drew  the 
first  accurate  map  of  Virginia  in  1751, 
and  established  his  mark  in  Govern- 
ment as  the  burgess  and  county  lieu- 
tenant. Thomas  Jefferson  inherited  his 
father's  fondness  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Of  the  10  children  of  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, he  left  Thomas,  the  elder  of  his 
two  sons.  2,750  acres  of  land  and  an  es- 
tablished position  in  the  community. 

Few  Presidents  in  the  history  of  our 
country  possessed  the  range  of  inter- 
ests and  intellect  as  Jefferson.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  Renaissance  man — accom- 
plished in  art,  literature,  law,  science, 
music,  languages.  Government,  philos- 
ophy, agriculture,  mathematics,  archi- 
tecture, ethnology  and  inventions.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  statesman,  ambassador, 
educator,  writer,  philosopher,  archi- 
tect, inventor,  scientist  and  musician. 
President  Kennedy's  remark  to  a  group 
of  Nobel  prize  winners,  that  so  many 
distinguished  persons  had  not  been 
gathered  in  the  White  House  since  Jef- 
ferson dined  alone,  characterized  the 
brilliance  of  him  as  a  man  schooled  in 
all  subjects  and  interested  in  all 
things. 

On  March  3,  1797,  as  an  example,  the 
distinguished  Virginian  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  the  next  day  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Vice  I^resident  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  1  week  later  he  pre- 
sented the  Philosophical  Society  with 
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a  paper  describing  fossil  discoveries  In 
his  home  State. 

Jefferson  began  his  education  at  the 
age  of  5  studying  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  in  the  Reverend  James  Maury's 
School  on  the  James  River,  a  few  miles 
above  the  present  Richmond.  While  the 
red  hills  of  Albemarle  became  his  per- 
manent home,  he  left  at  the  age  of  17, 
in  1760,  to  begin  studying  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  the  colonial  capital.  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Nature  destined  him  to  the  sciences, 
Jefferson  often  said,  but  no  careers 
were  open  to  him  to  Virgrlnla,  and  he 
took  the  path  of  law,  studsring  under 
Oeorge  Wjrthe,  the  most  prominent  law 
teacher  of  his  generation.  In  1767,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of 
24.  He  led  a  highly  successful  law  prac- 
tice until  the  Revolution  closed  the 
courts.  While  he  never  practiced  law 
again,  his  legal  training  and  his  atten- 
tion to  legal  history,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
cedure, left  a  permanent  impression  on 
him  and  is  reflected  in  his  many 
writings— most  notably  as  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Jefferson's  political  career  began  in 
1769,  at  the  age  of  26,  when  he  served  as 
a  representative  from  Albemarle,  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the 
same  time,  he  began  building  his  home 
at  Montlcello,  near  Charlottesville. 
There  were  no  architects  in  Virginia, 
so  Jefferson  studied  architecture  and 
became  his  own  architect.  Montlcello 
is  influenced  by  the  Renaissance  Ital- 
ian Andrea  Palladio  and  assumed  its 
current  form  about  the  time  Jefferson 
retired  flrom  the  Presidency  and  after 
rebuilding  it  because  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  first  version. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  Renaissance 
architecture  led  to  his  design  of  the 
Virginia  State  Capitol  in  Richmond 
and  the  principal  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  also 
designed  wholly  or  in  part,  numerous 
Virginia  houses,  among  them  his  own 
Poplar  Forest,  Farmlngton,  and 
Bremo.  He  created  a  definite  school  of 
builders  in  Virginia,  sought  to  estab- 
lish formal  instruction  In  architecture 
and  accepted  no  pay  for  his  architec- 
tural services.  He  Is  considered  the  "fa- 
ther of  our  national  architecture." 

In  1772,  Jefferson  married  Martha 
(Wayles)  Skelton  ft-om  Charles  City 
County.  In  their  10  years  of  marriage 
she  bore  him  six  children,  three  of 
whom  survived  her  and  only  two  of 
whom,  Martha  and  Mary  (or  Maria)  at- 
tained maturity.  When  Martha  died, 
Jefferson  grieved  and  never  remarried. 

Jefferson's  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  Revolutionary  debate  was 
"A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 
British  America  is  1774."  He  argued 
that  Americans,  as  sons  of  expatriate 
Englishmen,  possessed  the  same  natu- 
ral rights  to  govern  themselves  as  their 
Saxon  ancestors  had  exercised  when 
they  migrated  to  England  f^om  Ger- 


many. He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Revolution's  most  articulate  spokes- 
man, espousing  the  philosophies  of  the 
18th  century  enlightenment. 

The  fighting  had  begun  in  June  1775 
when  Jefferson  took  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia seats  in  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  In  May  1776, 
as  hopes  of  reconciliation  faded,  Vir- 
grlnla, like  several  other  colonies,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment and  called  upon  the  Congress 
to  speak  for  the  united  colonies.  On 
June  11,  Jefferson,  because  he  pos- 
sessed that  "peculiar  felicity  of  expres- 
sion," was  selected  to  draft  a  document 
declaring  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies. On  July  4,  1776,  following  nearly  3 
days  of  debate,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Aside 
fl:om  stylistic  and  minor  substantive 
changes,  the  document  that  emerged 
bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Jeffer- 
son's literary  and  philosophical  genius. 

Following  the  Revolution,  Jefferson 
returned  to  Virginia  and  to  his  seat  in 
the  reconstituted  legislature  and 
served  until  his  election  as  Governor 
on  June  1, 1779.  He  fi-amed  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  capital  to  Rich- 
mond, which  included  his  preamble  to 
the  Virginia  Constitution  and  provi- 
sions for  public  buildings.  His  plans  for 
the  State  were  never  fUlly  carried  out, 
but  he  may  properly  be  termed  the  "ar- 
chitect of  Virgrlnla  goveriiment."  He 
was  responsible  for  the  abolition  of 
property  laws  that  stemmed  from  feu- 
dalism and  was  a  pioneer  for  establish- 
ing a  complete  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, with  elementary  schools  avail- 
able to  all.  Jefferson's  public  career 
might  have  ended  in  the  spring  of  1781, 
when  the  British  invaded  Virginia  and 
convened  the  legislature  at  Charlottes- 
ville on  May  24.  Jefferson  proceeded  to 
Montlcello  and  fulfilled  his  term 
through  June  3,  where  he  recommended 
that  the  military  and  civil  agencies  be 
combined  by  the  election  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Nelson.  The  Governor  and  the 
legislators  escal>ed  a  raid  on  Montl- 
cello on  June  4  by  the  British.  Hpw- 
ever.  General  Nelson  succeeded  Jeffer- 
son aa  Governor  and  the  general  assem- 
bly voted  to  inquire  into  Jefferson's 
conduct  as  Governor.  Though  he  was 
formally  vindicated,  the  charges  of  per- 
sonal cowardice  and  the  lack  of  mili- 
tary precaution  and  expedition  wound- 
ed Jefferson's  pride  and  prestige  and  he 
resolved  to  quit  public  service. 

From  1781  to  1783,  Jefferson  lived  a 
private  life  and  wrote  his  only  book, 
"Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,"  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  offering  his  opinions  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  flrom  slavery,  ge- 
ography and  science  to  the  social  and 
political  life  of  18th-century  Virginia. 

He  returned  to  public  service  in  June 
1783  when  he  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  He  became  a  member  of 
almost  every  Imirartant  committee  and 
drafted  31  State  papers.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  papers  advocated  estab- 


lishing a  decimal  system  of  currency 
for  the  United  States  and  a  prohibition 
on  slavery  in  all  the  Western  territory 
after  1800.  He  was  also  a  major  archi- 
tect of  American  expansion  and  drafted 
papers  to  forbid  the  secession  of  any 
part  of  the  Western  territory. 

In  May  1784,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  France,  together  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams, 
to  draft  a  report,  which  subsequently 
was  adopted,  establishing  procedures 
for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
with  European  powers.  In  1785,  he  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  as  Minister  to  France 
and  remained  In  this  diplomatic  posi- 
tion until  October  1789.  While  he  was 
overshadowed  by  the  immense  reputa- 
tion of  Franklin  and  Lafayette,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  sym- 
bol of  American  ideas  and  ideals,  he 
proved  a  diligent  and  skillful  diplomat. 
He  successfully  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
conmierce  with  Prussia  in  1785,  a  trea- 
ty with  Morocco  in  1787  to  restrain  the 
barbary  pirates  and  a  consular  conven- 
tion with  France  in  1788  to  relax 
French  duties  on  American  products. 

On  Jefferson's  return  to  America, 
President  George  Washington  prevailed 
on  him  to  become  our  Nation's  first 
Secretary  of  State  in  1790,  under  the 
new  Constitution.  In  this  capacity  he 
became  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  fiscal  system  turned 
on  British  trade,  credit  and  power.  Jef- 
ferson sided  with  the  opposition  to 
Hamilton's  measures  to  concentrate 
enormous  power  in  the  Treasury  and 
break  down  the  restraints  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  aligrned  himself  with  the 
opposition  party  that  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  Republicans.  On  another  im- 
portant issue  however,  Jefferson,  to- 
gether with  Hamilton  in  1790,  arranged 
the  compromise  among  Members  of 
Congress  to  locate  the  Nation's  Capitol 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Jefferson  resigned  his  position  at  the 
end  of  1793,  again  determined  to  quit 
public  life.  But  in  1796,  the  Republicans 
made  him  their  Presidential  candidate 
against  John  Adams.  Losing  by  three 
electoral  votes,  Jefferson  became  Vice 
President.  The  chief  slgnlficuice  of  his 
service  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate lies  in  the  fact  that  out  of  it 
emerged  his  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice",  written  in  1801,  and  which  is 
now  the  basis  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1798,  Jefferson  and  James  Madison 
prepared  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  in  response  to  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eralist dominated  Congress.  These  acts 
were  used  to  stifie  Democratic-Repub- 
lican criticism  of  the  Government.  The 
resolutions  advanced  the  theory  of  the 
Union  as  a  compact  among  the  several 
States,  declared  the  Sedition  Acts  as 
unconstitutional  and  sought  nullifica- 
tion. While  the  Sedition  Acts  were  not 
repealed,   the  constitutional   issue   of 
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State  rights  an(  i  Union  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  of  |789  contributed  to  the 
clamor  agrainst  the  ad- 
niinlstratlon  tllat  led  to  its  defeat  at 
the  polls  in  1800 

On  March  4.  |1801,  Jefferson  became 
the  third  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  defeated  his  opponent, 
Adams,  in  the  electoral  vote  and  his 
numlng  mate,  karon  Burr,  by  36  bal- 
lots in  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  they  receljved  an  equal  number  of 
votes.  Jeffersod's  election  marked  the 
first  transfer  of  Government  ft-om  one 
political  party  io  another. 

Jefferson's  laau?ural  address  com- 
bined a  lofty  adpeal  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony  and  affection  by  comment- 
ing that  "We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle. 
We  are  all  Repu  blicans,  we  are  all  Fed- 
eralists." Working  with  Congress,  Jef- 
ferson restored  freedom  of  the  press; 
lowered  the  residency  period  of  the  law 
of  naturalizatibn  to  5  years;  scaled 
down  the  Army  and  Navy — despite  a 
war  against  B^rbary  piracy;  repealed 
the  partisan  Judiciary  Act  of  1801; 
abolished  all  Internal  taxes,  together 
revenue  offices;  and 
ed  retirement  of  the 
nian  reformation  was 
policy;  by  reducing 
wers  of  Government, 
her  peace,  equality, 
freedom.  His  greatest 
triumph  came  ^ith  his  negotiating  the 
Louisiana  Purdhase  in  1803  for  $11.25 
million,  thereblr  doubling  the  size  of 
America  with!  some  800,000  square 
miles. 

Easily  reelected  in  1804,  Jefferson  en- 
countered foreirn  and  domestic  trou- 
bles such  as  controlling  an  insurgency 
in  the  West  and!  establishing  an  embar- 
go on  AmericaTs  seagoing  commerce. 
The  embargo  wias  ruinous  to  him  and 
to  many  Virginia  planters. 

In  retirement.  Jefferson  sold  some 
10,000  volumes  df  his  library  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  relieve  his  flnan- 
cial  burdens.  H)  also  continued  to  ad- 
vocate a  compri  ihensive  statewide  plan 
of  education,  such  as  he  had  proposed 
In  1779.  He  reirarded  education  as  a 
guarantor  of  fi-aedom  and  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  youtHs  with  great  promise  at 
no  cost  to  hopefully  serve  the  State  as 
future  public  loaders.  He  was  in  favor 
of  a  literacy  tei  t  for  citizenship.  While 
the  State  legit  lature  rejected  Jeffer- 
1  plan,  they  approved  his 
plan  for  the  StEite  university.  He  was 
the  master  plan  aer  of  the  University  of 
the  grounds  and  build- 
faculty  and 
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rules  of  governance. 

During  his  lifetime,  Jefferson  re- 
ceived Americat  and  inteimational  rec- 
ognition as  a  n  an  of  learning.  He  was 
the  president  cf  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  firom  1797  to  1815.  He 
medal  &t>ra  a  French 
society  for  inventing  the  mouldboard 
plow  which  lift  I,  turns,  and  pulverizes 


soil  with  great  efficiency — an  invention 
to  improve  the  resistance  of  a  plow. 

He  was  associated  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  important  societies  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  almost  all  the 
agricultural  societies  of  America.  Jef- 
ferson said  of  farming,  "No  occupation 
is  so  delightful  to  me  as  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  and  no  culture  comparable 
to  that  of  the  garden."  He  designed  the 
plan  for  the  gardens  and  landscaping  at 
Monti  cello. 

Jefferson  was  elected  by  the  Institute 
of  France  in  December  26,  1801  as  a  for- 
eign associate — an  honor  shared  by  no 
other  man  of  American  birth  and  resi- 
dence during  his  lifetime.  He  also  cor- 
responded throughout  his  life  with  an 
extraordinary  number  of  scientists  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  world  and 
America  and  sought  to  make  available 
in  his  own  country  the  best  of  foreign 
thought  and  discovery. 

Modem  scholars  have  recognized  Jef- 
ferson as  an  American  pioneer  in  nu- 
merous branches  of  science,  notably 
paleontology,  ethnology,  geography, 
and  botany.  The  Jefferson  dlphylla  is 
named  for  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Ben- 
jamin Smith  Barton,  a  preeminent  bot- 
anist, who  in  1792,  conunented  that 
"*  *  *  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
•  *  *,  but  especially  In  botany  and  zo- 
ology, *  *  *  equaled  by  that  of  few  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  *  *  ♦". 

Jefferson's  mind  was  ever-inquiring. 
Usefulness  was  his  standard  of  value. 
To  Robert  Fulton  he  declared,  "Where 
a  new  Invention  is  supported  by  well- 
known  principles,  and  promises  to  be 
useful,  it  ought  to  be  tried."  He  was 
notable  for  his  efforts  to  attain  sci- 
entific exactitude.  As  Secretary  of 
State,  he  was  in  effect  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  the  first  pat- 
ent examiner.  He  himself  invented  or 
adapted  to  personal  uses  numerous  in- 
genious devices,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  his  polygraph,  based  on  the 
original  invention  of  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  which  produced  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter. 

Jefferson  was  well  versed  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin.  He 
wrote  "An  Essay  Towards  Facilitating 
Instruction  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Modem  Dialects  of  the  English  Lan- 
gruage"  in  1851.  He  owned  one  of  the 
best  private  collections  of  paintings 
and  statuary  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  termed  "the  first  American  con- 
noisseur and  patron  of  the  arts."  He 
was  an  accomplished  violinist  calling 
music  "the  favorite  passion  of  my 
soul"  and  cherished  it  as  "a  delightful 
recreation  for  the  hours  of  respite  from 
the  caves  of  the  day." 

While  Jefferson  left  no  treatise  on 
political  philosophy,  he  was  a  passion- 
ate advocate  of  human  liberty;  he  real- 
ized the  value  of  the  Union;  he  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  States  and 
of  local  agencies  of  Government;  and 
he  anticipated  the  development  of  a 
dominant  nation  on  the  North  Amer- 
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lean  continent.  He  is  notable  for  being 
ahead  of  his  time,  a  philosophical 
statesman  rather  than  a  political  phi- 
losopher—"I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
frequent  changes  In  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. But  laws  and  constitutions  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind." 

Jefferson  died  at  Monticello  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1826.  He  died  be- 
lieving that  his  debts  would  be  paid, 
not  realizing  that  Monticello  would 
pass  from  the  hands  of  his  heirs  for- 
ever. Jefferson  believed  In  freedom  of 
religion,  Government,  thought  and 
speech.  He  said,  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man." 

Jefferson's  tombstone  is  inscribed 
with  a  simple  epitaph  he  wrote  for  him- 
self in  remembrance  of  the  things  he 
left  to  the  American  people  and  not  for 
his  prestigious  positions — "Here  was 
burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia."  He  is  buried  at  Monticello 
In  the  family  cemetery— "All  my  wish- 
es end,  where  I  hope  my  days  will  end, 
at  Monticello." 

Mr.  President,  Jefferson  was  truly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  accom- 
plished politicians  of  our  Nation.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  with  my 
Virgrlnia  colleague.  Senator  Robb, 
would  pay  tribute  to  our  third  Presi- 
dent and  honor  his  many  contribu- 
tions, both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  es- 
tablishing a  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  18 
members,  including  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  executive  director  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Commission  members,  the  President 
would  appoint  five  members,  no  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party.  The  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader,  would 
appoint  three  private  citizens,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party.  Finally, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  consultation  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  would  also  appoint  three 
private  citizens,  no  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  All  appointees  would  be  selected 
based  on  their  qualifications  or  exper- 
tise in  the  disciplines  reflecting  the 
professional  accomplishments  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  President  would 
choose  the  Chairman  from  among  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money  and  per- 
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sonal  property  belonging  to  JeCTer.  ^n 
to  enhance  their  abilities  in  preserving 
and  Interpreting  his  life.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  the  Commission  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, given  the  historical  depth  and 
stature  of  the  members,  they  will  iden- 
tify the  appropriate  disposition  of  all 
artifacts,  personal  property  and  memo- 
rabilia related  to  Jefferson  that  have 
been  collected  or  identified  by  the 
Conunission  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  by  the  public. 
For  example,  knowing  that  Jefferson 
died  in  debt,  many  of  his  personal  be- 
longings at  Montlcello  were  sold  but 
may  be  returned  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission.  Knowing  there  may 
be  differing  but  substantive  views 
among  Members  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion of  donations  to  the  Commission, 
the  final  report  to  the  President  would 
allow  members  to  express  their  differ- 
ing views,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission will  allow  Americans  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  Jefferson  in 
shaping  our  Nation's  history.  Govern- 
ment and  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  9se 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
gBCTHm  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson ComineinoratioD  Act". 

8BCS.nNDINa& 

The  Congress  finds  and  recogrnizes  that — 

(1)  April  13,  1993,  marks  the  2S0th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 

(2)  as  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Thomas  Jefferson  conceived  and 
executed  an  affirmation  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment unequal ed  In  both  Its  eloquence  and 
clarity; 

(3)  In  an  age  of  democratic  awakening. 
Thomas  Jefferson  worked  to  promote  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  consent  of  the  people, 
to  hold  rulers  continually  responsible  to  the 
ruled,  and  to  secure  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  f^e  citizens: 

(4)  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  third 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1801  and 
helped  to  establish  the  process  by  which  on- 
going iwlltlcal  change  is  carried  forward 
through  public  debate  and  tree  elections; 

(5)  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Thomas 
Jefferson  virtually  doubled  the  size  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(6)  the  genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson  also  ex- 
tended beyond  the  realm  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, adapted  classic  architecture  as  ex- 
emplified by  his  home  at  Montlcello  and  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  set  an 
American  standard  of  dignity,  simplicity, 
and  elegance; 

(7)  Thomas  Jefferson  encouraged  American 
science  in  its  Infancy,  and  with  his  fMend 
James  Madison,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  tradition  of  religious  fi-eedom  and 
separation  of  church  and  state; 

(8)  Thomas  Jefferson  also  championed  uni- 
versal public  education,  believing  such  edu- 
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cation  essential  to  democratic  government 
as  well  as  to  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness; 

(9)  it  is  appropriate  to  remember  and  renew 
the  legacy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the 
American  people  and.  Indeed  for  all  man- 
kind, during  a  time  when  the  light  of  democ- 
racy Is  again  bursting  upon  the  world;  and 

(10)  as  the  Nation  approaches  the  2S0th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
It  is  appropriate  to  celebrate  and  commemo- 
rate this  anniversary  through  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  observances  and  ac- 
tivities planned  and  coordinated  by  a  na- 
tional commission  representative  of  appro- 
priate Individual,  public,  and  private  offi- 
cials and  organizations. 

SEC.  S.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

There  Is  established  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Commemoration  Commission  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  an  the  "Commission"),  to  promote 
and  coordinate  activities  In  commemoration 
of  the  2S0th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

SEC.  4.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  plan  and  develop  programs  and  activi- 
ties appropriate  to  commemorate  the  2S0th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, including  a  limited  number  of  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government 
seeking  to  harmonize  and  balance  the  impor- 
tant goals  of  ceremony  and  celebration  with 
the  equally  important  goals  of  scholarship 
and  education; 

(2)  generally  coordinate  activities  through- 
out the  States; 

(3)  honor  historical  locations  associated 
with  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 

(4)  sponsor  at  least  one  international  sym- 
posium pertaining  to  Jefferson's  legacy,  to 
be  composed  of  scholars,  public  officials,  and 
private  citizens; 

(5)  recognize  individuals  and  organizations 
that  have  significantly  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  Jefferson's  ideals,  writings, 
architectural  designs,  and  other  professional 
accomplishments,  by  the  award  and  presen- 
tation of  medals  and  certificates; 

(6)  encourage  civic,  patriotic,  and  histori- 
cal organizations,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  organize  and  participate  in  an- 
niversary activities  comjnemorating  Jeffer- 
son's birth;  and 

(7)  develop  and  coordinate  any  other  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  appropriate. 

SEC  B.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  CCMPOSmON. 

(a)  Number  and  appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  comtwsed  of  18  members,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(2)  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  or 
his  delegate; 

(3)  the  President  pro  temjwre  of  the  Senate 
or  his  delegate; 

(4)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  his  delegate; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution or  his  delegate; 

(7)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(8)  5  private  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
appointed  by  the  President,  no  more  than  3 
of  whom  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party; 

(9)  3  private  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
selected  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Minority  Lead- 
er, no  more  than  2  of  whom  shall  be  affili- 
ated with  the  same  political  party;  and 


(10)  3  private  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes,  selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  In  consulUtlon  with  ths 
Minority  Leader,  no  more  than  2  of  whom 
shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party. 

(b)  APPOINTMENTS  AND  TERMS.— (1)  IN  OBN- 

ERAL.— E^ch  member  shall  be  appointed 
within  90  days  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  CHAIRMAN.— At  the  time  the  President 
nominates  individuals  for  apiwlntment  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(8).  the  President  shall  designate  one  such 
individual  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Representation.— Individuals  ai>- 
poinUd  under  paragraphs  (8),  (9).  and  (10)  of 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  represenUtlve.  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  of  the  full  range 
of  United  SUtes  citizens.  The  Commission 
members  shall  be  chosen  based  on  their  dis- 
tinctive qualifications  or  experience  in  the 
fields  of  history,  government,  architecture, 
the  applied  sciences,  or  other  professions 
that  would  enhance  the  work  of  the  (Commis- 
sion and  reflect  the  professional  accomplish- 
menU  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

(c)  (Compensation  and  Travel.— (1)  (Com- 
pensation.— (A)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  each 
member,  other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  i)ay 
payable  for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  during  which  the  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(B)  The  (Chairman  shall  be  paid  for  each 
day  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  mini- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  ni  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5314  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Federal  employees.— Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes  or  Members  of 
Congress  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on 
account  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  Travel.— While  away  trom  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Commission,  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  persons  employed  intermittently  in 
the  Qovemment  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  S703(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

SBC  «.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMiaSiON. 

(a)  Meettnos. — The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  (Chairman  or  a  majority  of 
lu  members. 

(b)  APPROVAL  OF  Actions.- All  official  ac- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  this  Act  shall 
be  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  no 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  (Commissioners. 

(c)  Advisory  Committees.- The  Commis- 
sion may  appoint  such  ex  officio  advisory 
committees  as  it  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Powers  of  Members  and  Employees.— 
Any  member  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
may.  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, Uke  any  action  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  Uke  by  this  Act. 

(e)  PROCimEMENT      OF      TEMPORARY      AND 

Intermtttent  Services.— The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  may  procure  temporary  and 
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Intermittent  aerv  ices  under  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  at  the  rates  for 
indlTldiuLls  whlcli  do  not  exceed  the  d&ily 
equivalent  of  th(  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
prescribed  for  livel  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  s<  ctlon  5316  of  such  title. 

(f)  PROCtmKMKIT  OF  SUPPLIES,  SERVICES, 

AND  Property.— The  Commission  may  pro- 
cure supplies,  services,  and  property,  and 
make  or  enter  into  contracts,  leases,  or 
other  le^  agreei  nents  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  contracts, 
leases,  or  other  le  ^1  agreements  made  or  en- 
tered into  by  thd  Commission  shall  extend 
beyond  the  date  i  if  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  supilles  and  property  acquired 
by  the  Commlssic  n  under  this  Act  which  re- 
main in  the  posse  ssion  of  the  Commission  on 
the  date  of  term:  nation  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  th(  property  of  the  General 
Services  Admlnli  tration  upon  the  date  of 
termination. 

(g)  INFORMATICN     FROM     FEDERAL     AOEN- 

CIE8. — ^The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  departn  ent  or  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  information  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  thli  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
such  department  or  a^rency  shall  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Commission. 

(h)    AD»CN18TRA!nVE    SUPP03T    SERVICES.— 

The  Adminlstratcfe-  of  General  Services  shall 
jk-ovlde  to  the  Cbmmisslon  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commnsion  may  request. 

(1)  Mails. — The]  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  (Conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agenci^  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  7.  KOCUnVK  piRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(a)  EXBCxmvE  piRBCTOR.— The  Chairman. 
with  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  ai>- 
polnt,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  SJtates  Code,  govemingr  ap- 
pointments in  tile  competitive  service,  an 
executive  director  who  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  etcceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  fV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule established  linder  section  5315  of  such 
tlUe.  1 

(b)  ADomoNAL  Personnel.— The  Commis- 
sion may  appoinaand  fix  the  compensation 
of  additional  personnel,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  ^Itle  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  m  of  thapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classlflcAtion  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  excepa  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
such  personnel  m^y  not  exceed  the  rate  pay- 
able for  level  V  ^f  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  5316  of  suchjtitle. 

(c)  Personnel  Detail  Authorized.— Upon 
request  of  the  c|alrman.  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  isj  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  or  i^onreimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  <tt  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  j  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

■c  a.  coNTUBirraoNS  to  thx  cmoossion. 

(a)  DONATiONS.-mie  Commission  is  author- 
ised to  accept  dotations  of  money,  personal 
■ervicea.  and  pfoperty  including  books, 
manuscripts,  miscellaneous  printed  matter, 
memorabilia.  rellt:s  and  other  materials  re- 
lated to  Thomas  jjsfferson. 

(b)  Use  of  FuNbs. —Funds  donated  to  the 
Commission  may  be  used  by  the  Commission 
in  order  to  carr^  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  source  ind  amount  of  such  funds 
■hall  be  listed  in'  the  Interim  and  final  re- 
ports under  sectioti  9. 

(c)  Volunteer  aERvicBS.- The  Commission 
may  accept  the  v<  ilunteer  services  of  private 


individuals  or  companies  as  the  Commission 
determines  necessary. 

(d)  Remaining  Funds.— Funds  remaining 
upon  the  date  of  termination  of  the  Conunls- 
sion  shall  be  used  to  ensure  the  proper  dis- 
position of  property  donated  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  specified  in  the  Commission's  final 
report  under  section  9. 
SEC. ».  REPORT. 

(a)  IiiTERiM  Report.— No  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1992,  the  Conunission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission.  Including  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  and  expended. 

(b)  Final  Report.— No  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1998.  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  re- 
port. The  flnal  report  shall  contain  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  a  final  accounting  of 
funds  received  and  expended.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  historically  significant  items  donated 
to  the  Commission  under  section  d  shall  also 
be  contained  in  the  final  report. 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  Views.- The  final  report 
shall  Include  additional  views  of  members 
concerning  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions under  subsection  (b),  at  the  request  of 
such  members. 

SEC.  10.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  no  later 
than  60  days  following  submission  of  the 
final  report  required  by  section  8. 

SBC.  11.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATION& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  S2SO.00O 
for  the  1992  fiscal  year.  $250,000  for  the  1993 
fiscal  year,  and  $125,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1993.  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1993.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  until  60  days  after  December  31. 
1993.  The  total  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  S625.000.* 
•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  man  who  created 
America. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgrinla.  we 
are  proud  to  claim  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
our  own,  but  so  broad  are  his  works 
that  no  one  state  can  contain  them. 
His  legacy  is  more  than  an  entire  na- 
tion can  hold: 

That's  why  the  democratic  principles 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  articulated 
have  spread  so  widely  and  with  such 
speed  beyond  our  borders.  His  concepts 
of  democracy  and  the  inherent  rights 
of  individuals  are  infectious  and  irre- 
sistible. If  you  don't  believe  that  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  look 
upon  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  in  the  world  in  just  the  last 
five  years.  One  man's  quill  defeated  the 
armies  of  many  nations. 

But  while  his  democratic  notions  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  Jef- 
ferson's thoughts  on  other  matters  are 
equally  pervasive — and  persuasive. 

At  a  time  when  education  was  the 
province  of  the  privileged,  he  sought  to 
bring  it  to  every  person,  regardless  of 
station.  He  knew  that  the  learned  mind 
was  the  most  fertile  ground  for  democ- 
racy, as  he  put  it,  "The  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  peinrerslon  of 
power  into  tyranny  axe  to  illuminate. 
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as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the 
people." 

He  founded  not  only  universal  edu- 
cation, but  one  of  its  greatest  Institu- 
tions of  which  I  am  a  proud  alumnus. 
My  colleagues  may  not  know  this,  but 
those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  the 
University  of  Virginia  refer  to  It  prop- 
erly as  "Mr.  Jefferson's  University."  In 
a  very  real  sense,  we  are  all  graduates 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Country. 

His  writings  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  State  have  only  become 
more  relevant  with  time.  And  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's achievements  as  President,  his 
aptitude  as  an  architect,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  his  scientific  Inquiry  show  that 
in  this  one  man  were  combined  all  the 
talents  of  America. 

As  the  250th  anniversary  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  birth  approaches,  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  America  recognize  the 
contributions  which  this  unique  man, 
liberty's  strongest  voice,  has  made  to 
our  Nation  and  the  entire  world.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Warner,  in  sponsoring  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Commemoration  Act,  and  I  urge 
its  passage.  • 


By   Mr.    STEVENS   (for  himself, 
Mr.     INOUYE,     Mr.     MURKGWSKI, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  reimbursement  for  certain  travel 
expenses  related  to  relocation  of  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  apply  to  all  sta- 
tions within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress to  remedy  an  inequity  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  house  hunting  trips  for 
Federal  employees  who  are  changing 
official  duty  stations.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Inguye  has  again  agreed 
to  cosponsor  this  bill,  and  that  our  col- 
leagues from  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Sen- 
ators MURKOWSKI  and  Akaka,  are  also 
cosponsors. 

Section  5724a  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  allows  Federal  agencies  to  reim- 
burse employees  for  travel  to  seek  a 
permanent  residence  at  a  new  duty  sta- 
tion. Subject  to  agency  approval,  this 
reimbursement  is  made  by  the  recipi- 
ent agency  for  travel  expenses  and  up 
to  10  days  per  diem  for  the  employee 
and  spouse.  However,  section  5724a(a)(2) 
limits  that  reimbursement  authority 
to  house  hunting  trips  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

We  propose  to  sim.ply  delete  the  word 
"continental"  In  section  5724a(a)(2)  In 
order  to  allow  house  hunting  trips  to 
and  from  all  locations  in  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  been  part  of  the  United  States 
since  1959.  There  is  no  I'eason  to  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  employ- 
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ees  moving  to  or  &>om  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii by  prohibiting  the  reimbursement 
of  bouse  hunting  tripe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of  this   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RBCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  960 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  sentence 
of  section  5724a(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking:  out  "continen- 
tal".* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  require  that  Federal 
buildings  be  managed  in  a  manner  thaL 
will  improve  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

FEDERAL  BUILDINOS  MANAGEMENT 
MPROVKMENT  AND  RECYCLDIO  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Federal  Buildings 
Management  Improvement  and  Recy- 
cling Act  of  1991.  The  bill  is  straight- 
forward, promoting  energy  conserva- 
tion and  recycling  in  Federal  buildings. 
As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
the  Nation's  largest  energy  consumer. 
Reports  estimate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  over  $3.5  billion  in  1989 
to  heat,  cool,  and  power  buildings.  Yet 
dollars  and  energy  are  being  wasted. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  Idly  standing  by  watch- 
ing energy  resources  slip  through  the 
cracks  of  our  Federal  buildings.  The 
Federal  Energy  Management  Act  of 
1988  mandates  reductions  In  energy 
consumption  in  our  Federal  building 
space.  Furthermore,  on  April  17  of  this 
year,  the  President  issued  an  executive 
order  regarding  Federal  energy  con- 
servation. But  what  is  needed  is  fund- 
ing. The  primary  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  reduce  its  energy 
use  is  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  this  issue  head  on. 

First,  the  legislation  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, and  affected  agency  heads,  to  es- 
tablish energy  consumption  targets  for 
the  reduction  of  thermal  unit  exjpendi- 
tures  per  square  foot  In  Federal  build- 
ings. These  targets  will  provide  the 
fjramework  for  energy  reduction.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  share  their  energy  expertise 
with  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  in  order  to  develop  aggressive 
energy  reduction  targets. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  re- 
ceive amounts  fi-om  rebates  and  cash 
incentives  related  to  energy  and  recy- 
cling savings  for  deposit  in  the  Federal 
buildings  fund.  These  rebates  would 
then  be  available  for  the  promotion  of 


energy  conservation  and  recycling  pro- 
grams and  to  encourage  Federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  conservation 
efforts  by  providing  funding  for  em- 
ployee benefit  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept goods  and  services  in  lieu  of  re- 
bates for  energy  management  improve- 
ment. The  keys  here  are  funding  and 
Incentives. 

Under  this  legislation,  energy  rebates 
and  recycling  revenues  form  the  basis 
of  a  dedicated  funding  source  for  fur- 
ther conservation  efforts.  At  the  same 
time,  they  create  a  much  needed  con- 
servation incentive.  In  the  past,  energy 
rebates  and  recycling  revenues  due  to 
the  General  Services  Administration 
were  forwarded  to  the  General  Treas- 
ury. As  a  result,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Federal  building  managers  for 
employees  to  reduce  energy  use  or  re- 
cycle. The  Federal  Buildings  Manage- 
ment Improvement  and  Recycling  Act, 
however,  serves  as  an  energy  conserva- 
tion and  recycling  catalyst,  directly 
funding  conservation  and  employee 
benefit  programs. 

The  approach  Is  certainly  not  radi- 
cal. In  fact,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee included  language  in  the  1990 
Treasury,  Postal  appropriations  bill 
authorizing  the  Administrator  to  ac- 
cept energy  rebates  for  efficiency  ef- 
forts. The  difference  here  is  in  author- 
izing direct  employee  incentives.  In- 
centives will  undoubtedly  translate 
into  liarticipation.  and  participation  is 
absolutely  essential  for  a  successful  en- 
ergy conservation  and  recycling  pro- 
gram. Federal  energy  conservation  and 
recycling  is  not  something  that  can 
simply  be  legrlslated  or  directed  firom 
above,  it  must  come  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  Federal  Buildings  Management 
Improvement  and  Recycling  Act  of  1991 
represents  sound  energry  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. If  enacted,  the  measure  will  result 
in  savings  for  the  taxpayer  and  con- 
servation of  our  limited  energy  and 
natural  resources.  Most  importantly, 
the  program  will  create  a  conservation 
awareness.  As  the  Nation's  largest  en- 
ergy consumer,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  steps  to  set  a  con- 
servation example.  The  Federal  Build- 
ings Management  Improvement  and 
Recycling  Act  is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
legislative  reinstatement,  following 
the  decision  of  Duro  against  Relna  (58 
U.S.L.W.  4643.  May  29.  1990).  of  the 
power  of  Indian  tribes  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians;  to 
the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  963.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  jurisdic- 
tional authority  of  tribal  governments 
in  Indian  coimtry;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 


AUTHORmr  OF  TRIBES  TO  EXERCISE  CRQOMAL 
JURISDICTION  ON  RESERVATION  LANDS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  two  bills  to 
permanently  reaffirm  the  inherent  au- 
thority of  tribes  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Indians  who  commit 
crimes  on  reservation  lands. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  niled  in  the  case  of  Duro  versus 
Relna  in  May  1990,  most  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  Indian  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation,  assumed  that 
tribal  courts  possess  jurisdiction  over 
all  Indians  in  Indian  country.  However, 
in  Duro.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  have 
no  inherent  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
nonmember  Indians.  The  Court  adopted 
the  reasoning  of  the  1979  Oliphant  case, 
where  it  held  that  tribes  had  no  inher- 
ent jurisdiction  over  non-Idians.  In 
that  case,  the  court  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  over  nontribal 
member  Indians. 

In  the  Duro  case,  the  court  ignored 
the  long  history  of  intertribal  relations 
and  the  fact  that  one  Federal  statute 
says,  in  effect,  that  Indian  tribes  have 
jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  by 
other  Indians  in  Indian  country.  Since 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  ju- 
risdiction over  all  major  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Indian  country,  under  cur- 
rent law  tribal  courts  are  imposing 
only  misdemeanor  penalties.  The  1968 
Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  [ICRA]  limits 
the  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  by 
tribal  courts  to  1  year  in  jail  and/or 
S5,000  in  fines. 

Part  of  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
Duro  rests  on  the  fact  that  tribal 
courts  are  not  article  HI  courts.  While 
the  ICRA  does  provide  some  guarantees 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  recourse  from  tribal  court  to  Fed- 
eral court  for  alleged  violations  of  civil 
rights  is  through  a  petition  for  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

While  there  is  much  interest  among 
tribes  and  in  the  Congress  in  enhancing 
tribal  courts,  these  goals  are  exijensive 
and  long  term,  as  they  involve  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  support 
and  structure  of  tribal  judicial  sys- 
tems. The  criminal  enforcement  sys- 
tem of  many  tribes,  including  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  Utah,  the  Navajo  Nation,  the 
Wind  River  Tribes,  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation,  to  name  but  a  few, 
are  composed  of  law-trained  and  lay 
counsel  and  judges,  professional  and 
trained  police  forces,  and  impartial  and 
capable  appellate  panels.  According  to 
the  Ute  Tribe:  "until  Duro,  the  tribe 
was  wholly  unaware  that  its  court  sys- 
tem or  its  civil  rights  protections  were 
somewhow  inadequate  or  insufficient." 
In  fact,  fi:ee  counsel  is  provided  to  indi- 
gent defendants  by  the  Ute  court  and 
by  many  tribal  courts  elsewhere. 

The  reality,  however.  Is  that  the 
Duro  case  has  left  a  jurisdictional  gap. 
States,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  no 
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Juriadictlon  over  Indians  in  Indian 
country-  Some  S  ^tes  have  jurisdiction 
that  was  delegrat  id  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  Ifublic  Law  83-280.  The 
Federal  Government  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  riajor  crimes.  If  tribes 
are  prevented  ;t"om  exercising  mis- 
demeanor crlm  nal  jurisdiction  to 
maintain  law  ard  order,  then  the  so- 
called  Duro  Indlins  are  basically  free 
from  any  authority,  since  the  Federal 
Government  is  si  nply  not  geared  to  ad- 
dress problems  iif  drunk  driving,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  petty  theft,  assault, 
and  so  forth.  In  >rder  for  tribes  to  en- 
force local  laws,  they  must  have  juris- 
diction over  nonitiember  Indians.  Anec- 
dotal evidence  sjiggests  that  at  some 
reservations,  as  tnany  as  50  percent  of 
the  misdemeanor)  crimial  cases  prior  to 
Duro  Involved  nonmember  Indians. 

In  the  view  of  most  Indian  legal 
scholars  and  virtually  all  tribal  lead- 
ers, the  court  was  simply  wrong  in  its 
analysis  in  Durol  The  prevailing  view 
is  that  if  Congre^  had  intended  to  di- 
vest Indian  tribal  governments  of  juris- 
diction over  no^imember  Indians,  it 
would  have  don4  so.  Instead,  the  as- 
sumption in  Congress  has  always  been 
that  tribal  governments  do  have  such 
jurisdiction  since  in  all  the  Federal 
statutes  Congren  has  never  dl^eren- 
tlated  between  member  Indians  and 
nonmember  Indlajns. 

As  a  final  wor^,  however,  the  Court 
in  the  Duro  c&ke  said  that  "if  the 
present  jurisdicljlonal  scheme  proves 
insufficient  to  m#et  the  practical  needs 
of  reservation  l^w  enforcement,  then 
the  proper  body  tio  address  the  problem 
is  Congress,  which  has  the  ultimate  au- 
thority over  Indian  aHiairs." 

At  the  close  oflthe  101st  Congress,  at 
my  request,  a  provision  was  included  in 
the  1991  Defense  Department  Appro- 
priations Act  to  imend  the  ICRA  to  re- 
affirm the  inhert^t  authority  of  feder- 
ally recognized  Ijrlbal  governments  to 
exercise  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  all 
eir  respective  lands, 
t  we  have  believed  to 
ong:  nontribal  mem- 
omes  and  property  on 
t  of  the  labor  force 
on  the  reservaticin,  and  frequently  are 
married  to  tribal  members.  Nontribal 
member  Indians  deceive  the  benefits  of 
programs  and  seifvlces  operated  by  the 
tribal  government.  Their  children  at- 
tend tribal  schools,  and  their  families 
services  in  tribal 
cs.  Most  Indian  res- 
ted far  from  urban 
geographically  iso- 
they  are  separated 


Indians  within 
This  confirms  w. 
be  the  case  all 
ber  Indians  own 
reservations,  are 


receive  health 
hospitals  and  cll^ 
ervations  are  Ic 
centers,  they 
lated  and  remote, 

from  State  law  eiuTorcement  centers  by 
Bignlflcant  distances.  The  only  prac- 
tical means  of  providing  an  immediate 


law  enforcement 


response  to  situations 


arising  on  the  reservation  has  consist- 


ently been  found 
local  BIA  police, 
tribal  court,  and 


to  be  that  of  tribal  or 

with  arraignment  in 

confinement  in  tribal 


detention  facilltli  is. 


Tribal  Governments  retain  all  powers 
of  self-government  except  those  which 
have  been  explicitly  divested  by  the 
Congress.  Congress  has  never  acted  to 
divest  tribal  govemmetns  of  this  au- 
thority. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  press 
of  time  in  the  final  days  of  the  previous 
session  of  the  Congress,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  debate  this  issue  thoroughly. 
Therefore,  a  1-year  limitation  on  the 
effect  of  the  provision  was  agreed  to  In 
an  effort  to  assure  that  the  Congress 
could  revisit  the  matter.  The  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  are  the  product  of 
months  of  debate  and  discussion  among 
elected  tribal  governmental  leaders 
from  across  the  Nation.  Indian  legal 
scholars  have  also  fully  participated  in 
its  development. 

The  premise  of  these  bills  is  that  the 
Congress  affirms  the  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion of  tribal  governments  over 
nonmember  Indians.  I,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  select  conmilt- 
tee  are  also  committed  to  measures 
that  will  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
enhance  tribal  courts.  However,  If  we 
do  not  move  forward,  however,  with 
this  response  to  the  Duro  decision,  law- 
lessness will  undoubtedly  become  a 
fact  of  life  on  many  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

These  bills  will  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tribal  governments  over  Indians 
as  Indians  are  defined  in  Federal  law. 
The  applicability  of  this  definition  to 
Indian  tribes  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  evidenced  by  the  briefs 
filed  by  the  United  States  in  Federal 
courts  in  the  case  of  Duro  versus 
Reina.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
bills,  the  defendant  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion must  be  an  Indian  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  in  Federal  law 
and  the  crime  must  have  been  commit- 
ted in  Indian  country  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  tribal  goverment  that 
governs  that  particular  Indian  country. 

In  enacting  laws  relating  to  crimes  in 
Indian  country  over  the  past  200  years, 
the  Congress  has  never  distinguished 
between  Indians  who  are  members  of 
the  tribe  which  governs  the  Indian 
country  where  the  crime  is  committed 
and  those  who  are  not  members  of  such 
tribe  but  who  may  be  members  of  other 
federally  recognized  tribes  or  descend- 
ants of  tribal  members  who  are  still 
treated  as  Indian.  This  was  not  nec- 
essarily a  deliberate  oversight  or  omis- 
sion but  rather  an  assumption  that  In- 
dians in  Indian  country  are  not  treated 
differently  because  of  their  tribe  of  ori- 
gin or  enrollment.  To  quote  from  the 
dissent  in  Duro: 

In  1790,  when  Congress  flrat  addressed  the 
rules  grovemlng  crimes  In  Indian  country.  It 
made  crimes  committed  by  citizens  or  Inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  against  Indians 
punishable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  offense  occurred  and  directed 
the  State  courts  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  such 
offense.  •  •  •  In  1817.  Congress  withdrew  that 
Jurisdiction  from  the  States  and  provided  for 
Federal  Jurisdiction  •  *  *  over  crimes  com- 


mitted within  Indian  country.  Congress 
made  an  explicit  exception  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  an  Indian  against  another  Indian, 
however:  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  •  •  *  to  extend  to  any  offence 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  another, 
within  any  Indian  boundary."  *  *  *  In  18S4, 
Congress  again  amended  the  statute  to  pro- 
scribe prosecution  in  Federal  court  of  an  In- 
dian who  had  already  been  tried  In  tribal 
court.  *  •  *  Finally,  In  1885,  Congress  made  a 
limited  but  significant  departure  from  Its 
consistent  practice  of  leaving  no  Indian 
tribes  the  task  of  punishing  crimes  commit- 
ted by  Indians  against  Indians.  In  response 
to  this  court's  decision  in  ex  parte  crow  dog, 
109  U.S.  556.571  (1183),  which  held  that  there 
was  no  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  Indian 
who  murdered  another  member  of  his  tribe. 
Congress  passed  the  Major  Crimes  Act.  *  *  * 
Under  which  certain  enumerated  crimes.  In- 
cluding murder,  manslaughter,  and  arson, 
fall  within  Federal  Jurisdiction  when  Involv- 
ing two  Indians.  [T]he  Court  (has)  long  held 
that  the  term  "Indian"  In  these  statutes 
does  not  differentiate  between  members  and 
nonmembers  of  a  tribe.  •  *  •  These  enact- 
ments reflect  the  congressional  presumption 
that  tribes  had  power  over  all  disputes  be- 
tween Indians  regardless  of  tribal  member- 
ship. 

***** 

The  existence  of  a  Jurisdictional  gap  is  not 
an  Independent  Justification  for  finding  trib- 
al Jurisdiction,  but  rather  Is  relevant  to  de- 
termining congressional  intent.  The  unlike- 
lihood that  Congress  Intended  to  create  a  Ju- 
risdictional void  in  which  no  sovereign  has 
the  power  to  prosecute  an  entire  class  of 
crimes  should  Inform  our  underlying  as- 
sumptions about  tribal  power  upon  which 
Congress  legislated. 

These  bills  will  maintain  the  status 
quo  that  existed  in  Indian  country 
prior  to  the  decision  in  the  Duro  case, 
that  is,  tribes  will  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all  Indians  within  Indian  country 
when  those  Indians  are  prosecuted  for 
crimes  punishable  by  no  more  than 
$5,000  and  no  more  than  1  year  in  jail. 
The  Indians  in  question  are  the  Indians 
for  whom  the  Congress  has  always  leg- 
islated, that  is  Indians  who  are  identi- 
fied as  Indian  by  their  communities, 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  for- 
mally enrolled  in  such  community,  and 
who  receive  benefits  from  federally  as- 
sisted programis  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians.  These  are  exactly  the  same 
Indians  over  whom  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment exercises  jurisdiction  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Major  Crimes  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  II52  and  1153).  If  a  person  living 
in  Indian  country  has  Indian  blood  but 
does  not  participate  in  programs  for  In- 
dians, is  not  considered  by  the  local 
tribal  community  to  be  Indian,  and 
does  not  consider  himself  or  herself  to 
be  Indian,  then  such  person  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribe  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
dian country  where  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted. In  a  famous  case  of  the  last 
19th  century,  the  United  States  tried  to 
relocate  a  man  bom  as  an  Indian  and 
raised  in  the  Indian  culture  but  who  re- 
nounced his  status  as  an  Indian  in 
order  to  live  as  a  non-Indian  on  lands 
that   were   not   reserved   for   Indians. 
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That  man  won  his  case:  he  was  not  con- 
sidered an  Indian  for  purposes  of  the 
reach  of  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
law.  The  test  today  might  be  different, 
but  generally  the  Federal  law  will 
reach  an  Indian  who  commits  a  crime 
in  Indian  country  if  such  Indian  is  a 
member  of  any  federally  recognized  In- 
dian tribe  or  if  such  Indian  receives 
any  Federal  benefits  because  of  his  or 
her  status  as  an  Indian. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
upcoming  debate  on  this  important 
measure.  It  is  vital  to  the  retained  sov- 
ereignty of  Indian  tribese  that,  at  a 
minimum,  the  courts  of  such  tribes  are 
able  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  In- 
dian lands.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Social  Se- 
curity   Notch    Fairness    Investigatory 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH  FAIRNESS 
INVE8TIOATORY  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  to  create  a  bi- 
partisan, blue-ribbon  Commission  to 
thoroughly  and  impartially  investigate 
the  issues  surrounding  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity "notch."  The  Notch  Fairness  In- 
vestigatory Commission  would  deter- 
mine, once  and  for  all,  what,  if  any, 
statutory  change  is  warranted.  It  is 
];>ast  time  to  put  this  issue  to  rest. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  in 
1972,  the  benefits  of  certain  retirees, 
bom  before  1916,  are  double-indexed  to 
reflect  both  wage  and  price  inflation. 
Retirees  bom  after  1916,  however,  do 
not  receive  this  windfall,  due  to  addi- 
tional legislative  changes  made  In  1977 
These  changes  created  a  transitional 
benefit  formula  for  those  retirees  born 
between  1917  and  1921— the  notch. 

I  won't  go  through  the  long  history 
of  this  issue  and  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forth  to  deal  with 
It,  Mr.  President,  but  as  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  aware,  millions 
of  older  Americans  are  convinced  that 
they  are  being  wronged  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  The  notch  issue  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  and  per- 
sistent issues  to  face  the  Congress. 
While  it  has  been  studied  in  the  past, 
most  notably  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  all  these  reports  have  been 
criticized  by  one  side  or  the  other  as 
being  flawed.  Consequently,  the  notch 
babies  continue  to  believe  they  are 
being  treated  unfairly. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  this 
issue.  Neither  can  we  blindly  adopt  leg- 
islation to  correct  what  may  or  may 
not  be  a  problem  and  which  may  or 
may  not  bankrupt  Social  Security. 
Furthermore,  if  the  benefit  disparities 
associated  with  the  notch  are  consist- 
ent with  the  prior  intent  of  Congress, 
is  this  situation  fair  and  equitable? 
Should  it  continue?  We  need  an  impar- 


tial review  of  the  legislative  history 
behind  the  creation  of  the  notch  and  a 
reliable  appraisal  of  the  fairness  of  cur- 
rent benefit  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  I  am 
proposing  will  have  one  goal:  To  con- 
clude the  endless  discussions  over  the 
issue  and  decisively  answer  these  ques- 
tions. The  Notch  Fairness  Investiga- 
tory Commission  would  be  made  up  of 
four  Members  of  the  Senate  and  four 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans trom  each  House,  including  one 
proponent  and  one  opponent  from  each 
party  in  each  House.  These  members 
would  be  selected  by  the  leadership. 

In  addition,  four  private  citizens 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
While  not  specifically  designated  in  the 
legislation,  I  hope  the  President  will 
appoint  these  members  with  an  eye  to 
the  affected  age  groups,  as  well  as  to 
the  various  citizens'  organizations 
which  have  been  involved  in  this  issue, 
such  as  the  National  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
fully  investigating  and  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzing the  legislative  history  leading  to 
the  existence  of  the  notch.  It  will  re- 
view every  aspect  of  every  issue  sur- 
rounding the  notch  including  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  orignally  creating 
the  Social  Security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment formula,  any  flaws  In  the  for- 
mula, and  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
correcting  the  flawed  formula.  The 
panel  will  be  further  charged  with  de- 
termining whether  any  current  bene- 
ficiaries are  receiving  less  than  Con- 
gress intended  as  a  result  of  legislative 
actions  in  1972  and  1977.  Additionally, 
it  will  scrutinize  the  measures  that 
have  been  put  forth  to  address  this 
issue  to  determine  if  they  are  consist- 
ent with  any  warranted  statutory 
change.  Finally,  the  Commission  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  based  on  its 
findings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Notch  Fairness  In- 
vestigatory Commission  will  at  last 
provide  the  necessary  information  to 
resolve  the  continuing  debate  over  the 
notch  and  let  us  move  forward.  We 
need  to  act  on  this  legislation  quickly, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Notch  Fairness  Investigatory  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  Is  established  a 
conunlssion  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 


on  Social  Security  Notch  Fairness  Investiga- 
tory Conrunlssion  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  COMPOsmoN.— (1)  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  12  members  as  follows: 

(A)  2  members  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  1  member  is  a 
proponent  of  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known  as 
the  notch  problem  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  a  "proponent")  and  1  member  ' 
Is  an  opiwnent  of  such  amendments  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  an  "oppo- 
nent"). 

(B)  2  members  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  1  member  Is  a 
proponent  and  1  member  is  an  opiwnent. 

(C)  2  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  1 
member  is  a  proponent  and  1  member  is  an 
opponent. 

(D)  2  members  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  1  member  is  a  proponent  and  1  mem- 
ber is  an  opponent. 

(E)  4  members  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(2)  The  appointments  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(C)    CHAIRMAN     AND    VICE    CHAIRMAN.— The 

President  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
of  subsection  (b)(1). 

(d)  PERIOD  OF  APPOINTMENT;   VACANCIES.— 

Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  iNrriAL  Oroanizationai,  Require- 
ments.—The  Commission  shall  convene  its 
first  meeting  within  60  days  after  the  first 
date  on  which  all  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  appointed. 

SEC.  S.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Study.- The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  dispar- 
ity under  the  Social  Security  Act  known  as 
the  notch  problem. 

(b)  Crtteria  OF  Study.— The  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  shall  include  the 
following: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  notch  problem,  including  a  review  of— 

(A)  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  enacting 
legislation  establishing  the  benent  computa- 
tion formula  associated  with  the  notch  prob- 
lem; 

(B)  any  flaw  In  such  formula;  and 

(C)  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  legislative  efforts  to  make  corrections  in 
such  formula. 

(2)  A  review  of  all  committee  reports,  con- 
ference reports  and  records  of  floor  debate  of 
the  Congress  (for  the  period  of  time  begin- 
ning with  the  convening  of  the  92nd  C^ongress 
through  the  date  of  such  study)  that  relate 
to  the  matters  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  A  review  of  the  level  of  benefits  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  determine  wheth- 
er legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  notch  problem  by  making  adjust- 
ments to  the  benefit  computation  formula 
resulted  In  an  unintended  reduction  In  the 
level  of  benefits  for  certain  individuals. 

(4)  The  development  of  legislative  propos- 
als (if  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
appropriate)  to  address  the  notch  problem. 
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(5)  Ad  assessmezit  of  any  other  legislative 
l^ropoeals  (Includlilgr  introduced  legrlslation) 
relatlnt:  to  ttae  ncftch  problem  for  tbe  pur- 
poae  of  determlnlnir  the  conslBtency  of  auch 
le^alatlve  propo«4l8  with  any  legislative 
proposals  developef  by  the  Conunlsslon  pur- 
suant to  paragraphj(4). 

(6)  An  assessment  of  the  effect  of  any  legis- 
lative proposal  dewrmlned  to  be  effective  in 
addressing  the  no^ch  problem  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  %o  this  paragraph  on  the 
short-term  solvency  and  long-term  solvency 
of  the  Federal  Oldl  Age  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  th^  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

flWX  4.  RKPOilT. 

Not  later  than  9  imonths  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  convenes  Its  first 
meeting,  the  Comttiission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  containing  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  flndlnrs  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate.  I 

ate  ■.  POWKR8  OP  TPS  COMMISSION. 

(a)  HEAKIN08.— The  Commission  or,  at  Its 
direction,  any  subcommittee  or  member  of 
the  Commission,  mky,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  proTlslons  of  this  Act,  hold 
auch  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  {testimony,  receive  such 
evidence.  admlnlstA*  such  oatba.  as  the  Com- 
mission or  auch  subcommittee  or  member 
considers  advisable.; 

(b)  INF0RMATI0N.(— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  ftpm  the  Department  of 
Health  and  HumanI  Services  and  any  other 
Federal  departmenO  or  agency  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  considers  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  Upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  ths  Commission,  the  head  of 
such  department  ^r  ag'ency  shall  furnish 
such  information  td  the  Commission. 

ABC  t.  COMMISSION  llROCKDUiaS. 

(a)  Mmroos.— The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chklrman. 

Cb)  Quorum.— (1)  4  majority  of  members  of 
the  Commission  shill  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  numb^  of  members  may  hold 
hearings. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  act  by  resolution 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  prosent  at  a  properly  called 
meeting.  j 

(c)  SuBCOMiaTTKEB. — The  Commission  may 
establish  panels  compoeed  of  less  than  the 
full  membership  of]  the  Commission  for  the 
inirpoM  of  camrlDf  out  the  Commission's 
duties.  The  actions  Jof  each  such  panel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  rtylew  and  control  of  the 
Commission.  Any  findings  and  determlna- 
tlona  made  by  such  la  panel  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered the  finding^  and  determinations  of 
the  Commlaslon  onlMs  approved  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon.  I 

(d)  AOTHOIUTY  OP  llNDIVroUALS  TO  ACT  FOR 

COMMIBSION.— Any  ^ember  or  a«ent  of  the 
Commission  may,  1^  authorised  by  the  Com- 
mlMion,  take  any  action  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorised  tq  take  under  this  Act. 
mc  1.  ooMMmnoN  taBONNn.  MAimst  ad- 

HINiailMUIVI  MATTSBa 

(•)  CC»IPB(8ATIOtI  OP  Mkmbkrs.— Each 
member  of  the  Comtilssion  who  is  not  ao  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
■hall  be  compensat^l  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  eqoivalent  of  ( he  rate  of  basic  pay  pre- 
scribed for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  |5315  of  tlUe  5.  United 
SUtea  Code,  for  ea^h  day  (Including  travel 


time)  during  which 


iuch  member  Is  encaged 


in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Travel  Expenses.— The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Staff.— (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
terminate  an  executive  director  and  not 
more  than  the  full-time  equivalent  of  5  addi- 
tional employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Conunlsslon  to  perform  its  duties. 
The  employment  of  an  executive  director 
shall  be  subject  to  conflrmation  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
rn  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  positions 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that 
the  rate  of  pay  for  the  executive  director  and 
other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  compensation  of  the  personnel  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  Administrattve  Matters.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  the  Commission  office  space  and 
such  supplies  and  equipment  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act. 

(e)  Appucabiuty  of  Other  Federal 
Laws— A  member  of  the  Conunlsslon  ap- 
pointed under  section  2(b)  who  Is  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, except  for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  compensation  for  work-related 
injuries;  and 

(2)  chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  torts  claims. 

SBC.  8.  MISCELLANEOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

(a)  Postal  and  Printino  Services.— The 
Commission  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  and  obtain  printing  and  binding  serv- 
ices In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  Administrative  and 
Support  Services.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  adminis- 
trative and  support  services  requested  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Gifts.- The  Conunlsslon  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

(d)  Procurement  Authority.— The  Com- 
mission may  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property  and  make  contracts,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  in  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts  or  are  donated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  Contracts  and 
other  procurement  arrangements  may  be  en- 


tered Into  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
similar  provision  of  Federal  law. 

SEC.  t.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  Conunlsslon  submits 
its  report  under  section  4.e 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 

S.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

surface  transportation  efficiency  act 
e  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
allow  me  to  report  that  during:  the 
Easter  recess  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  held  hear- 
ings across  the  Nation  on  the  forth- 
coming highway  bill. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  which  we  regularly 
enact  every  5  years  is  more  than  just  a 
highway  bill.  Transit  programs  are  In- 
cluded, as  are  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  March  6,  1991,  Presi- 
dent Bush  asked  specifically  that  this 
bill,  along  with  one  other,  be  enacted 
within  100  days.  This  is  doable,  but  will 
take  some  doing.  Our  hearings  are  con- 
cluded; we  have  drafted  a  bill.  It  is  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  think  we  might 
bring  It  to  the  floor  early  In  May.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  been  In  touch 
with  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Rep- 
resentative Robert  a.  Roe,  who  is,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  with  which  we  will 
craft  our  final  legislation. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict,  but  not  too 
soon  to  hope  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  important  transportation  bill 
in  35  years,  of  46  years,  depending  on 
when  you  mark  congressional  author- 
ization of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem— the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  It  will 
mark  the  end  of  that  era.  That  is  cer- 
tain. It  fell  on  me  to  manage  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  100th  Congress.  We  were 
half  a  year  late  as  the  conference  had 
not  produced  a  final  bill  in  1986.  On 
that  occasion.  I  reminded  the  Senate 
that  one  era  was  ending  and  another 
now  in  prospect. 

"This  is  a  moment  the  Senate  might 
take  to  consider:  H.R.  2  provides  the 
funding  to  complete  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  Program  begun  under 
President  Elsenhower  in  1956,  the  larg- 
est public  works  project  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  •  *  •  [i]n  a  sense,  we  have 
finished  the  highway  structure  of  the 
country,  much  as  the  day  came  when 
the  railroads  were  built  and  the  airline 
routes— well,   we   thought— were   com- 
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pleted,  and  we  would  gro  on  to  other 
things.  •  *  * 

"After  this  &-year  bill,  the  highway 
program  will  undergo  significant  re- 
form. We  are  about  to  enter  a  new  era. 
The  system  is  built.  We  are  now  in- 
creasingly in  the  business  of  restoring 
and  resurfacing  and  rehabilitating 
roads  and  bridges.  Between  a  third  and 
a  half  of  our  outlays  for  highways  this 
year  already  will  be  essentially  on 
maintenance.  By  1991  we  expect  that 
more  than  half  will  be.  And  there  are 
other  things  yet  to  do." 

That  moment  is  now  at  hand.  We  are 
about  to  decide  how  we  spend  $105  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  real 
money.  Not  another  authorization 
which  never  comes  to  anything  in  real 
life.  As  the  Senate  knows,  the  money 
for  this  program  is  collected  through 
gasoline  and  other  taxes  and  deposited 
in  a  trust  fund.  Let  there  be  no  doubt. 
It  will  be  collected  and  it  will  be  spent. 

The  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
spent  wisely. 

Our  record  is  not  reassuring. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  Reporter 
magazine,  then  edited  by  the  all-seeing 
Irving  Kristol,  published  a  cover  story 
on  the  then  new  interstate  program  of 
which  I  was  the  author.  It  was  entitled, 
"New  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos,"  which 
will  give  a  sense  of  the  point  of  view. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  nationwide,  multilane,  lim- 
ited access  highway  system  dates  back 
to  the  General  Motors  Futurama  ex- 
hibit at  the  1939  World's  Fair  in  Flush- 
ing Meadows,  Queens,  New  York.  You 
might  say  that  I  was  present  at  the 
creation,  for  I  knew  of  a  hole  in  the 
fence  around  the  Fair  and  visited  the 
Futurama  exhibit  over  and  over  again 
in  that  idyllic  summer. 

Later,  in  the  1950's,  I  was  to  serve  on 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Averell  Harriman  in 
Albany.  By  that  time  New  York  State 
had  built  the  first  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  as  the  New  York 
State  Thruway.  This  was,  you  see,  very 
much  a  New  York  conception.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  proposed  the  idea 
to  Congress,  and  the  system  was  au- 
thorized in  1944.  The  great  break- 
through came  under  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1956,  when  at  the  suggestion 
of  Representative  Jim  Wright  and  oth- 
ers, the  Idea  of  a  dedicated  tax  and 
trust  fund  was  put  in  place.  But  the  de- 
sign for  the  new  system  was  already  in 
place  in  New  York.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
highway  commissioner  under  Governor 
Dewey  who  built  the  thruway,  an  in- 
spired civil  engineer  Bertram  Tallamy, 
left  Albany  In  1956  to  start  up  the  na- 
tional program  here  in  Washington. 

I  watched  all  this  with  some  appre- 
hension. In  New  York  we  had  built  our 
portion  of  the  S3rstem  as  a  toll  road 
which  had  to  pay  Its  way.  Now  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  going  to  be  building 
the  exact  same  road  but  as  freeways— 
and  with  what  came  close  to  being  tree 
money.  This  is  to  say  the  90-10  split  au- 


thorized in  the  1956  legislation.  In  some 
parts  of  the  nation  the  ratio  was  actu- 
ally 95-5.  I  began  my  Reporter  article 
thus: 

Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  com- 
monly describe  any  undertaking  of  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  as  "A  vast  program 
thrown  together,  Imperfectly  conceived  and 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  in  due  course  be- 
coming a  veritable  playground  for  extrava- 
gance, waste  and  corruption."  It  must,  to  the 
White  House,  seem  notably  unkind  for  the 
Journal  to  speak  thus  of  an  enterprise  the 
administration  has  declared  "the  biggest 
public  works  program  ever  undertaken  any- 
where or  at  any  time  throughout  the  world." 
But  even  the  President  has  conceded  that  all 
l8  not  well  with  the  $45  billion  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  Program. 

The  program  was  scarcely  5-years-old 
at  this  point,  but  already  tbe  cost  was 
getting  out  of  hand.  Bryce  Harlow,  that 
incomparable  counselor,  once  related 
to  me  that  President  Eisenhower  re- 
garded the  interstate  system  as  the 
most  important  domestic  achievement 
of  his  administration.  But  even  so,  he 
seems  to  have  sensed  the  working  of 
that  venerable  rule  of  economics, 
which  is  that  free  goods  or  nearly  free 
goods  will  be  wasted. 

Here  is  the  record.  The  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  provided  an  au- 
thorization for  S25  billion  in  Federal 
funds  to  build  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  In 
addition,  a  10  percent  state  match  was 
required,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  to  $27.5  billion. 

The  bill  envisioned  a  41,000  mile  sys- 
tem that  would  be  finished  by  1969, 
that  is  13  years. 

What  actually  happened  was  quite 
different. 

The  1991  estimate  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  interstate  system  is  $114  billion 
of  Federal  funds,  for  a  total  of  $128  bil- 
lion. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  system  took 
three  times  as  long  to  complete  as  was 
originally  proposed,  and  cost  almost 
five  times  as  much. 

Actually,  the  program  is  not  quite 
finished  even  yet.  Two  major  urban 
segments  remain.  The  first  is  the 
Glenn  Anderson  Freeway  in  Los  Ange- 
les, named  after  our  good  fMend,  the 
distinguished  legislator  fl-om  Long 
Beach.  The  other  the  Boston  Central 
Artery/3d  Harbor  Timnel  project.  The 
Anderson  Freeway  is  well  on  its  way  to 
completion  as  an  innovative,  multi- 
modal transportation  corridor.  It  is  a 
geat  tribute  to  Representative  Ander- 
son. I  cannot  and  do  not  make  any  pre- 
dictions about  the  Boston  project.  I 
wrote  in  that  Reporter  article  31  years 
ago  that  these  highways  were  too  big 
for  cities,  or  at  least  we  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  put  something  so  big  in 
a  city.  Where  half  the  interstate  pro- 
gram money  would  be  spent.  That  was 
the  trouble.  That  map  made  you  think 
of  great  ribbons  of  concrete  crossing 
Kansas  to  the  horizon.  We  should  have 
been    thinking   of  all    those    Chinese 


walls  smashing  through  neighborhoods 
and  changing  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican cities  beyond  recognition  or  re- 
demption. It  is  too  late  now,  but  the 
techniques  of  opposing  Interstate  seg- 
ments in  cities  have  developed  to  the 
point  where  even  civilized  projects  can- 
not be  built,  and  so  I  make  no  projec- 
tions for  Boston.  Even  so,  we  will  in- 
clude in  our  bill  some  $6.8  billion  for 
these  final  bits  and  pieces.  But  that  is 
it.  The  Interstate  is  over. 

What  now? 

I  foresee  a  new  Federal  transpor- 
tation program  based  on  three  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  our  primary  object  must  be  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
we  now  have. 

After  35  years  and  a  460  percent  cost 
overrun,  it  is  time  to  think  pricing.  We 
have  poured  enough  concrete.  The  time 
has  come  to  get  more  transportation 
out  of  the  roads  we  have  already  built. 

Like  all  public  monopolies,  highways 
give  the  impression  of  a  free  good. 
They  are  not.  However,  that  impres- 
sion has  led  the  United  States  to  a  per- 
ilous dependence  on  imported  oil. 

In  1944  we  exported  oil.  In  1956  we  im- 
ported only  11.5  percent  of  consump- 
tion. In  1990  this  ratio  had  risen  to  41.9 
percent.  It  will  soon  pass  the  halfway 
mark. 

Indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  the  big- 
gest single  effect  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  has  been  in  the  field 
of  American  foreign  iwlicy.  We  are  a 
Nation  that  absolutely  must  have  for- 
eign oil,  and  must  shape  our  defense 
and  foreign  policies  accordingly. 

However,  we  surely  must  strive  to 
keep  that  dependency  to  a  minimum. 
There  are  many  good  features  in  the 
bill  sent  to  us  by  the  administration. 
However,  it  is,  as  I  remarked  at  the 
time,  more  an  energy  policy  than  a 
transportation  policy.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Federal  aid  formula,  the  more 
gasoline  a  State  consumes,  the  more 
money  it  gets. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  the  right 
kind  of  incentive.  Can  we  not  devise  an 
arrangement  whereby  States  are  re- 
warded for  reducing  their  gasoline  con- 
sumption? The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  we  can. 

At  the  risk  of  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  administration, 
allow  me  to  say  a  friendly  word  on  be- 
half of  those  young  people  down  at  the 
White  House  who  are  talking  and  writ- 
ing about  a  new  paradigm  as  regards 
the  workings  of  the  public  sector.  I 
wish  I  could  say  I  knew  any  of  them 
personally,  but  at  all  events  I  do  know 
some  of  their  writing.  It  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  celebrated  summa- 
tion of  Joan  Robinson  concerning  the 
source  of  economic  growth  imder  cap- 
italism. Having  spent  a  lifetime  pon- 
dering the  equations,  in  the  end  she  de- 
cided that  the  only  variable  with  any 
explanatory  weight  was — animal  spir- 
its. Thus  new  paradlgmers  speak  of  bu- 
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reaucracy  as  fi  now  obsolescent  19th 
century  Innovation.  So  much  for 
Webeiian  rationality,  they  seem  to 
say.  How's  for  4  little  more  in  the  way 
of  high — if  not,  indeed,  animal— spirits. 
Which  is  fine  t|y  this  Senator,  if  they 
will  take  it  a  stfep  at  a  time. 

A  good  place  to  start  would  be  this 
bill.  After  all.  it  was  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improve  fnents  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  f  irst  great  debate  about 
the  role  of  th(  Federal  Government. 
And  it  was  the  i'ederallst  who  most  fa- 
vored them. 

Our  first  grent  project  of  this  kind 
was  called,  and  properly,  the  National 
Road,  which  i-an  west  ftom  Cum- 
berland, MD  to  Vandalia,  IL.  Begun  in 
1811,  it  was  tie  principal  way  west 
until  the  EIrie  (anal  opened  in  1825.  It 
seems  ever  the  fate  of  New  Yorkers  to 
pay  for  these  improvements  on  our 
own.  We  paid  for  the  canal;  we  paid  for 
the  first  segmen  t  of  the  Interstate,  The 
Thomas  E.  Devfey  Thruway.  But  the 
wily  West  Virginians  and  their  neigh- 
bors got  over  JJ7  million  in  Federal 
money  for  The  National  Road,  a  vast 
sum  at  that  tim  s. 

At  all  events,  the  great  challenge  is 
to  introduce  into  bureaucratic  deci- 
sionmaking the  equivalent  of  a  pricing 
system.  In  theory  balanced  and  in- 
formed bureaucratic  decisions  can 
make  optimal  resources  allocations  as 
well  as  any  mar  cet.  But  in  practice  bu- 
reaucracy is  neter  balanced  enough  or 
informed  enough.  Too  bad,  but  there 
you  are. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  in  that  Re- 
porter article  31  years  ago  the  one  oat- 
spoken  critic  of  the  Interstate  system  I 
could  cite  was  the  then-editor  of  the 
Economist,  that  ever-enquiring  and 
firequently  skeitical  defender  of  the 
tree  market  faitli: 

A  few  montha  afl  er  the  program  was  adopt- 
ed, OeofOrey  Crowfher  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist, returned  fTofn  a  trans-American  tour, 
told  a  New  York  meeting  of  the  Committee 
for  Ek»nomlc  Development:  "I  have  driven 
myself  with  my  o*n  hands  over  12,000  miles 
...  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
.  .  .  fabulous  development  of  the  highways  In 
the  United  States,  I  find  myself  puzzled  by 
the  statements— t^t  are  taken  for  granted 
In  this  country  noir— that  your  highways  are 
obsolete.  I  think  I  can  claim  to  know  as 
much  about  that  now  as  anybody  in  this 
room  and  I  say  iq  Is  not  so.  Your  highway 
system  Is  magniricient.  It  Is  overburdened  In 
the  Immediate  vl<jlnlty  of  the  large  cities; 
but  get  away  fromi  the  large  cities  and  your 
highways  are  empt^." 

"I  wonder,"  said  iCrowther.  speaking  of  the 
new  interstate  prqgram,  "If  the  matter  has 
been  investigated  is  thoroughly  as  It  should 
be."  If  had  been.  Ajy  number  of  congressmen 
had  wondered  If  It  could  not  be  made  bigger. 
It  was.  The  President's  proposal  was  adopted 
with  only  one  othor  important  change.  E^ve^ 
alert  to  the  call  I  of  patriotism.  Congress 
lengthened  the  tide  to  make  It  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  program. 

It  Is  too  late  t  >  undo  any  of  the  dam- 
a^.  or  to  recou]  any  of  the  losses.  Nor 
do  I  rise  to  argie  that  the  Interstate 
system  was  on  falance  a  mistake.  In- 


stead I  ask  that  we  go  forward  now 
bearing  in  mind  one  simple  adage.  Just 
as  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  tree 
lunch,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ft'ee- 
way.  The  only  real  questions  are:  who 
pays,  who  benefits,  and  how  much? 

Second,  the  time  has  come  to  turn 
the  initiative  in  transportation  mat- 
ters back  to  States  and  cities. 

Here  is  my  thought.  The  only  feasible 
way  to  introduce  marketplace  pricing 
and  competition  into  our  transpor- 
tation system  is  to  encourage  the 
States,  and  within  States,  the  cities,  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  how  effi- 
ciently they  use  the  money  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

We  don't  have  to  invent  such  com- 
petition. It  already  esists.  It  has  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic. What  do  Members  of  Congress  tell 
their  constituents  more  than  any  other 
single  thing.  That  they  "bring  home 
the  bacon."  (Known  to  detractors  as 
"pork,"  from  the  oldtlme  pork  barrel 
in  which  food  was  preserved.)  The  prob- 
lem is  that  most  of  this  largesse  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  nominally  free  good. 
Once  you  get  it,  be  it  an  Air  Force  base 
or  an  interchange,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  anything  good  follows.  To  cite 
that  Reporter  article  one  last  time, 
and  early  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  had  found  in  one  State 
that  an  expensive  interchange  had  been 
built  on  one  Interstate  segment  prin- 
cipally to  provide  access  to  "some  old 
mines,  a  power  line,  four  or  five  small 
ranches,  and  a  house  of  ill  repute."  I 
made  the  simple  point  that  "the  90-10 
money  makes  it  politically  impossible 
to  do  anything  but  take  the  money  as 
fast  as  possible"  no  matter  what  the 
results. 

Everywhere  our  subcommittee  went 
we  were  Impressed  by  the  vigor  and  en- 
terprise of  State  and  local  transpor- 
tation officials.  I  would  especially  note 
our  visits  to  Houston  and  to  Los  Ange- 
les. Houston,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped a  high  occupancy  vehicle  lane 
which  is  carrying  the  passenger  equiva- 
lent of  five  lanes  of  regular  Interstate. 

That  is  what  we  want.  More  from 
what  we  have.  In  one  of  our  hearings  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Steven  Morrison  from 
Northeastern  University  offered  us  a 
simple  thought  taken  from  that  magi- 
cal baseball  film,  "Field  of  Dreams." 
"If  you  build  it,"  he  said,  "they  will 
come."  Meaning  cars,  not  ball  players. 

It  is  very  hard  to  develop  competi- 
tion in  a  setting  of  public  monopoly. 
The  best  approach  I  can  think  of  is  to 
let  the  states  compete  among  them- 
selves. Let  them,  as  the  economist 
John  Kain  told  our  subcommittee, 
learning  trom  each  other's  mistakes; 
copy  each  other's  successes. 

One  day,  for  example,  a  mayor  is 
going  to  introduce  congestion  pricing 
and  get  reelected  by  a  huge  margin. 
Whereupon  something  new  will  appear 
in  American  urban  policy. 


Over  and  over  again  in  our  hearings 
economists  have  explained  that  in  and 
of  itself  congestion  is  a  form  of  pricing. 
You  have  to  think  about  this  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  soon  becomes  obvious. 
Think  of  time  as  money,  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin taught  us  to  do.  Think  of  a  con- 
gested highway.  If  the  congestion  dis- 
appears, everyone  saves  time.  Which 
translates  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tractor-trailer,  or  indirectly,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  passenger  car,  into  money. 
Happily,  congestion  is  not,  in  the  par- 
lance of  economists,  a  linear  function. 
Reduce  the  number  of  vehicles  a  little 
bit,  and  you  reduce  the  congestion 
quite  a  lot.  In  the  end  you  get  more 
product  out  of  your  road,  which  is  an 
increase  in  productivity. 

This  is  the  way  we  are  now  beginning 
to  think.  Oregon,  for  example,  has  set 
goals  running  out  to  the  year  2010  for 
the  proportion  of  other  than  single-oc- 
cupancy vehicles  that  will  be  commut- 
ing to  and  ftom  work  during  peak 
hours  (29  percent  last  year;  60  percent 
by  2010). 

This  should  be  the  new  spirit  of  the 
public  sector  in  America.  It  may  sound 
odd,  but  there  could  be  no  better  place 
for  it  to  begin  than  with  highways. 
Highways,  after  all.  Is  where  the  public 
sector  of  the  American  economy  be- 
gins. Before  public  schools,  before  pub- 
lic health,  before  public  broadcasting — 
came  public  roads.  Productivity  Is  the 
key  concept,  and  calls  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  manner  of  existing  and  de- 
veloping technologies,  especially  elec- 
tronics. In  their  masterful  new  study 
"Productivity  and  American  Leader- 
ship: The  Long  View,"  William  J. 
Baumol  and  his  associates  say  all  there 
is  to  say: 

.  .  .  (P)roductlvlty  growth  is  essentially  a 
long-run  issue.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  In  the  long  run  probably 
nothing  is  as  Important  for  economic  welfare 
as  the  rate  of  productivity  growth. 

We  need  this  badly.  A  half-century 
ago  those  Austrian  economists  were 
telling  us  that  centrally  planned  com- 
mand economies  could  never  succeed 
because  no  one  could  ever  know  what 
true  prices  should  be.  The  situation  is 
replicated  within  the  economic  sector 
where  government  has  a  monopoly. 
You  see  It  in  productivity  figures.  In 
the  period  1981  to  1986,  for  example, 
productivity  in  durable  goods  manufac- 
turing rose  by  an  astounding  6.0  per- 
cent per  year.  By  contrast  productivity 
in  transportation  grew  by  0.7  percent  a 
year. 

So  much  for  "just  in  time"  inventory 
management) 

Some  areas  of  the  nation  are  more  ef- 
ficient than  others.  I  am  concerned  for 
example,  about  my  own  state  of  New 
York.  We  exist  because  of  transpor- 
tation. We  began  with  the  finest  harbor 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. We  proceeded  to  build  the  Elrie 
Canal,  the  way  west.  Then  the  New 
York     Central     Railroad.     Then     the 
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Thomas  E.  Dewey  Thruway.  But  then 
we  slowed  down. 

On  Friday,  April  5,  in  Albany,  our 
most  able  State  Transpori^tion  Com- 
missioner Franklin  White  testified: 

.  .  .  the  United  Parcel  Service  estimates 
the  cost  of  Its  pu-cel  plckup/dellvery  in  this 
region  [New  York  City  and  Long  Island]  to 
be  30  percent  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
covin  try. 

Third,  transit  shoiild  be  &n  option  for 
cities.  Which  is  to  say  "highway" 
money  should  be  fungible.  The  sub- 
committee heard  over  and  again  about 
rail  transit  projects  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  have  been 
ruinously  expensive.  Again,  that  rule 
that  fi^e  goods  will  be  wasted.  Simi- 
larly, we  saw  most  impressive  new  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  Blue  Line  ftom  Los 
Angeles  to  Long  Beach,  and  the  vastly 
Improved  New  York  City  subways. 
Again,  the  nile  should  be  that  cities 
should  compete.  Those  who  make  wise 
decisions  will  prosper.  Those  who  make 
poor  decisions,  will  pay. 

Of  course,  expanded  bus  service  is 
very  much  the  agenda  of  many  cities. 

If  these  three  principles  seem  stem, 
then  so  be  it.  We  are  about  to  spend 
$106  billion  in  taxpayers'  money.  Let 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
try  to  put  in  place  incentives  to  spend 
it  wisely  and  efficiently. 

This  is  more  than  a  transportation 
challenge.  Like  it  or  not,  the  public 
sector  takes  out  about  one-third  of  the 
American  economy.  There  is  much  too 
little  incentive  for  productivity  im- 
provements in  this  sector.  This  point  is 
vividly  made  by  Prof.  Stanley 
Lebergott  of  Wesleyan  University  who 
would  devise  means  for  rewarding  pub- 
lic bureaucracies  for  improving  produc- 
tivity, and  alternately  punishing  those 
who  do  not.  Let  us  begin  by  enacting 
the  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  excerpts  flrom  my 
1960  Reporter  article  be  included  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Prom  the  Reporter,  Apr.  14. 1960] 

New  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  com- 
monly describe  any  undertaking  of  the  El- 
senhower administration  as  "A  vast  program 
thrown  together,  imperfectly  conceived  and 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  In  due  course  be- 
coming a  veritable  playground  for  extrava- 
gance, waste  and  corruption."  It  must,  to  the 
White  House,  seem  notably  unkind  for  the 
Journal  to  speak  thus  of  an  enterprise  the 
administration  has  declared  "the  biggest 
public  works  program  ever  undertaken  any- 
where or  at  any  time  throughout  the  world." 
But  even  the  President  has  conceded  that  all 
Is  not  well  with  the  S4&-billlon  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  program. 

The  program  provides  for  the  construction 
of  41,000  miles  of  superhighway,  connecting 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  nearly  three  hundred 
cities  of  the  continental  United  States  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more.  When  com- 
pleted, the  system  will  carry  twenty  iMr  cent 


of  the  nation's  traffic.  Up  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
government.  Half  of  it  will  be  spent  in  the 
cities  the  system  connects. 

Washington  abounds  with  administration 
task  forces.  Congressional  committees,  and 
special-interest  groups— all  Investigating 
this  program.  Those  in  Congress  who  are 
looking  for  scandal  will  likely  find  no  end  of 
it.  Those  In  the  President's  office  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  back  the  program  will  have  an 
even  easier  task,  although  they  may  encoun- 
ter more  difficulty  getting  their  findings 
published  during  this  election  year.  But  very 
few  seem  to  be  asking  whether,  quite  apart 
from  corruption  or  extravagance,  the  pro- 
gram is  bringing  about  changes  for  the  worse 
In  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  character  of  our  cities. 

One  of  the  best-publicized  resolves  of  the 
administration  that  took  office  in  1953  was 
to  redress  the  balance  of  Federal-state  rela- 
tions by  divesting  the  national  government 
of  such  usurpations  of  state  sovereignty  as 
vocational  education  and  aid  to  the  depend- 
ent blind.  While  almost  nothing  has  come  to 
this  endeavor,  an  Important  change  in  Fed- 
eral-state relations  has  In  fact  taken  place 
during  the  Elsenhower  years.  The  Federal 
government,  through  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  19S6,  has  assumed  the  direction  of 
highway  construction — one  of  the  few  areas 
of  significant  government  activity  in  which 
the  states  stUl  had  the  Initiative  after  the 
New  Deal. 

Although  the  Federal  government  has  been 
providing  some  highway  aid  to  the  states 
since  1916,  road  building  was  almost  entirely 
a  state  and  local  affair  until  1956.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was,  as  late  as 
1939,  a  small  agency  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  helping  to  "get  the  farmer  out  of 
the  mud"  by  supplementing  state  highway 
budgets.  The  states  spent  the  money  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

The  system  was  permissive  but  not  dis- 
organized. Standards  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  example,  and  national  routes  (the 
familiar  US  sign)  were  successfully  estab- 
lished on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  roads  followed  trails 
that  had  originated  far  back  In  frontier  his- 
tory. With  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
they  were  Just  surfaced,  and  widened  and 
straightened  somewhat.  Our  counterparts  of 
the  "rolling  English  drunkard"  who  laid  out 
Chesterton's  "rolling  English  road"  were  the 
Iroquois  war  party  and  the  Conestoga  wagon: 
more  purposefni  but  not  less  circuitous  as 
they  sought  out  the  passes  and  water-level 
routes  north  and  south,  and  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  Roman  roads  Hllalre  Belloc  has 
written  of,  struck  like  a  lash  across  the  con- 
quered provinces,  were  not  reproduced  In 
America  until  we  too  established  a  dominant 
central  government. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  system  of  super- 
highways arose  during  the  First  World  War. 
It  was  revived  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion as  a  public-works  project  for  building 
14,000  miles  of  transcontinental  routes.  A 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
which  the  President  commended  to  Congress 
in  1939,  revealed  that  there  was  surprisingly 
little  cross-country  traffic  and  suggested 
that  the  concept  be  changed  to  a  25,700-mile 
intercity  system.  The  idea  was  popularized 
by  General  Motor's  Futurama  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 

In  1944,  after  some  further  study.  Congress 
authorized  construction  of  a  National  Inter- 
state Highway  system  on  this  basis.  The  size 
was  Increased  to  40,000  miles.  Thus,  trom  the 
outset  there  has  been  more  mileage  author- 


ized for  the  system  than  anyone  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  do  with. 

MORE  ROADS  FOR  MORE  CARS 

Authorization  is  the  first  step  in  a  Federal 
public-works  program.  It  more  or  less  com- 
mits Congress  to  appropriate  money  at  a  fu- 
ture date  and  provides  time  for  plans  and 
other  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made. 
Plans  for  the  interstate  system  went  ahead. 
In  1947  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  agreed  on  the  location  of  37,700  miles 
of  the  system,  leaving  the  rest  for  additional 
urban  connections.  The  roads  were  to  be  lim- 
ited-access. multUane  high-speed  routes  de- 
signed to  the  highest  standards.  But  no  si>e- 
cial  funds  were  appropriated  to  build  them; 
only  regular  Federal  highway-aid  funds  were 
made  available,  on  the  standard  fifty-fifty 
matching  basis.  This  required  the  states  to 
take  sizable  amounts  of  money  from  regular 
projects  to  spend  on  Interstate  mileage. 

The  result  was  that  the  Interstate  mileage 
didn't  get  built.  Highway-construction  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  nearly  eight  times 
f^m  1945  to  1952,  but  the  states  just  wouldn't 
use  their  money  on  Interstate  highways.  It 
had  never,  after  all,  been  their  idea.  Si>ecial 
funds  were  thereupon  appropriated  and  the 
Federal  share  Increased  to  sixty  percent,  but 
still  with  little  effect.  By  1952.  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  system  had  been  completed. 
Three  years  later  President  Elsenhower  de- 
clared: "At  the  current  rate  of  development, 
the  Interstate  network  would  not  reach  even 
a  reasonable  level  of  extent  and  efficiency  in 
half  a  century." 

For  the  highway  transportation  industry 
this  raised  a  serious  question.  Automobile 
registrations  had  almost  doubled  in  the  first 
decade  after  the  war.  By  1955  there  was  a 
motor  vehicle  for  every  seven  hundred  feet  of 
lane  in  both  directions  on  all  the  streets  and 
roads  of  the  nation.  It  was  exi)ected  that  reg- 
istrations would  rise  another  forty  percent 
In  the  following  decade,  to  a  total  of  eighty- 
one  million.  Yet  already  the  cities  were 
chockablock  with  cars.  Unless  more  room 
was  made  for  automobiles,  the  automobile 
Industry  Itself  might  feel  the  pinch.  "Either 
the  roads  must  be  made  adequate  for  the 
traffic,"  stated  the  Engineering  News- 
Record,  "or  the  end  of  national  expansion  as 
we  know  It  must  be  accepted." 

Few  pains  were  spared  to  popularize  this 
notion.  General  Motors  even  went  Into  the 
essay-sponsoring  business,  offering  S25.000  for 
the  best  theme  on  "How  to  Build  the  Roads 
We  Need."  (The  prize  was  won,  naturally,  by 
Robert  Moses.) 

But  the  Elsenhower  administration  needed 
little  persuading.  Highway  transport  had  be- 
come, in  the  words  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, "the  greatest  single  combination  of 
economic  activities  In  men's  history." 

In  July,  1954,  the  President  proposed  a 
"grand  plan"  for  a  national  highway  system. 
His  plan  was  to  build  the  Interstate  system 
Roosevelt  had  proposed  and  Congress  had  au- 
thorized. He  next  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  General  Lucius  D.  CHay  and  as- 
sorted men  of  substance,  including  Dave 
Beck,  as  was  de  rigueur  in  those  days,  to  de- 
vise means  for  doing  so.  The  committee 
quickly  reported  that  the  system  would  cost 
only  $27.5  billion,  and  could  be  built,  with 
borrowed  money,  in  ten  years.  It  proposed 
that  the  Federal  government  pay  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  cost  generally  and  up  to  ninety- 
five  percent  in  states  with  extensive  untaxed 
Federal  landholdlngs.  The  President  submit- 
ted this  proposal  to  Congress  in  February, 
1955. 
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there  were  so  ma 
to  support  his  pro 
others.  With  the 
percent  of  capacity 
In    Intercity    tran^ 


sou ffTHDf  >  FOR  EVERTBODT 

In  a  Democratl<  Congress  dominated  by 
Southern  and  Wei  tern  representatives,  the 
program  bad  the  'orther  advantage  of  pro- 
viding a  considerable  subsidy  to  those  parts 
of  the  country.  Fajr  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  traffic  and  Automobiles  in  the  nation 
is  located  in  a  parallelogram  running  trom 
Boston  to  Mllwaulflee  down  to  St.  Louis  over 
to  Washington  and  back  up  to  Boston.  The 
area's  fourteen  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  Just  under  half  the  nation's 
motor  vehicles  in  lp55.  However,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  interstate  mileage  is  located  in 
these  states.  Mississippi,  with  one-tUrd  to  a 
half  as  many  autosioblles  as  Massachusetts. 
is  to  get  almost  ane  and  a  half  times  the 
mileage.   Texas,   v^th   flve-sizths   as   many 

York,  is  to  get  almost 
three  times  as  much  mileage. 
It  was  fortunate   for   the   President   that 

sound  political  reasons 

,m.  There  weren't  many 
ilroads  running  at  fifty 
a  sudden,  sharp  increase 

rtatlon  facilities  rep- 
resented, if  anythfeg.  a  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  Almost  certainly  the  40.000-mlle 
figure  was  too  larce:  it  had  no  basis  other 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  the  wartime  Con- 
gress for  a  peacetli^e  program  that  might  be 
years  away.  In  194^  Congress  had  little  idea 
where  this  mlleagej  was  to  be  located,  much 
less  whether  It  wopld  be  needed.  Ten  years 
later  the  Clay  dommlttee  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  found  that  only  8,500 
miles  of  the  system  could  expect  enough 
traffic  to  pay  for  themselves  as  toll  roads— 
and  of  these,  all  buit  3.500  were  already  built 
or  being  built. 

There  was  no  question  that  city  streets 
were  jammed,  and  it  was  always  understood 
that  half  the  cost  of  the  program  would  go  to 
urban  arterlals.  B^t  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram should  have  I  evoked  the  Malthusian 
specter  raised  by  llew  York  City's  Deputy 
Adminlsftator  Lyla  C.  Fitch:  the  number  of 
automobiles  Increases  to  fill  all  the  space 
provided.  | 

WHO  RUNS  IT? 

This  is  not  the  e^d  of  it;  rising  costs  are 
built  into  the  interstate  system.  From  the 
outset  the  programj  has  been  undermined  by 
the  administration^  desire  for  Big  Govern- 
ment achievement*  without  Big  Govern- 
ment. The  Clay  Committee  envisioned  the 
largest  public-works  program  In  history 
being  carried  on  wjth  no  Increase  in  public 
personnel.  "...  The  Federal  Highway  Cor- 
poration should  consist  only  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors with  secret^al  assistants"— a  kind 
of  bureaucratic  fan^isy  In  which  almost  ev- 
eryone Is  a  member*  of  the  boeu-d  and  there  is 
no  overhead.  The  Qlay  Committee  proposed 
that  the  interstate  program  be  operated 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  an  or- 
dinary Federal  highway-aid  program,  with 
all  the  work  of  picldng  sites,  drawing  plans, 
letting  contracts,  ahd  so  forth,  done  by  the 
statM.  For  extra  Ijelp  the  states,  many  of 
which  were  altogether  Incapable  of  doing 
■ach  work  anyway,  would  turn  to  the  "pri- 
vate engineering  (trganlsations  capable  of 
providing  sound  engineering  In  this  field." 
All  of  this,  in  some  way.  would  further  "the 
Prsaldent's  stated  dMira  for  'a  co-operative 
alliance  between  ilederal  Government  and 
the  Statee  so  that  igovemment  .  .  .  will  be 
the  manager  of  Ite  a|wn  area.' " 

The  Preeldent  hai  had  his  desire.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  IUmu^.  with  only  a  handful  of 
extra  help,  depends  on  the  states,  which  de- 
pend on  consulting  engineers.  The  consulting 


engineers,  normally  paid  by  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  projects  they  design,  depend  on 
the  Rotary  Club  for  forecasts  of  the  traffic 
potential  of  whatever  town  they  happen  to 
be  tearing  up. 

WHERE  18  n  BUILT? 

Many  Instances  of  almost  Incredible  mis- 
management have  appeared  in  scathing  re- 
ports by  the  Comptroller  General,  but  there 
Is  nothing  to  be  done  about  It.  The  Interstate 
program  Is  not  a  Federal  enterprise;  It  is 
only  a  Federal  expense.  Washington  is  sim- 
ply committed  to  keep  supplying  money 
until  it  is  finished.  But  the  states  have  no 
real  freedom  of  action  either.  The  basic  deci- 
sion to  build  the  system  has  been  made  for 
them:  the  enormous  "bargain"  of  the  90-10 
money  makes  it  politically  Impossible  to  do 
anything  but  take  the  money  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  try  to  match  it.  Since  all  contracts 
are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  states  hardly  see  It  as 
their  responsibility  to  control  the  costs  of 
the  program,  as  Indeed  It  Is  not.  But  the  bu- 
reau, under  equally  heavy  pressure  to  keep 
the  program  rolling  and  Congress  happy,  ex- 
ercises little  real  control.  It  functions  rather 
as  a  company  comptroller  who  fusses  over 
items  on  an  expense  account  without  ever 
daring  to  ask  if  the  trip  was  necessary.  In 
fairness,  the  bureau  could  hardly  do  other- 
wise: in  1958  It  had  two  investigators  to  cover 
the  entire  United  States. 

With  no  strong  direction  of  the  program, 
there  has  been  no  way  to  resist  the  political 
pressures  to  build  a  little  bit  of  interstate 
highway  In  every  county  along  the  41,000- 
mile  route.  Limited-access  highways  over 
new  locations  are  more  like  bridges  than  or- 
dinary roads.  Until  they  make  the  complete 
crossing  from  one  city  to  another  they  are 
relatively  useless,  starting,  likely  as  not.  at 
one  of  the  cities  and  ending  in  a  corn-field.  A 
minimum  businesslike  management  would 
have  arranged  for  the  system  to  be  built  in 
complete  segments,  concentrating  on  the 
more  Important  ones.  Instead  It  is  being 
built  In  fragments  strewn  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  be  years  before  these  su-e  con- 
nected into  anything  like  a  national  system. 

The  only  certain  consequence  of  the  rising 
costs  of  the  program  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  much  serious  possibility  of  reimburs- 
ing the  states  that  built  sections  of  the  sys- 
tem as  toll  roads.  In  the  postwar  years,  after 
the  outlines  of  the  interstate  system  had 
been  established,  a  number  of  states  did  this. 
From  the  outset  of  the  present  program  it 
has  been  recognized  that  justice  entitled 
these  states  to  be  reimbursed  so  that  they 
might  either  remove  the  tolls  or  build  addi- 
tional roads.  Five  years  ago  It  seemed  un- 
thinkable that  this  would  not  be  done.  An 
administration  spokesman  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  not  to  re- 
imburse these  states  would  be  like  saying. 
"Boys,  we  are  sorry,  you  took  care  of  your- 
selves, so  you  do  not  get  anything." 

The  1956  legislation  declared  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  settle  this  matter,  but  as  one  fi- 
nancial crisis  has  followed  another,  the  in- 
tention has  grown  weaker.  It  Is  now  prac- 
tically settled  that  those  states  which  did 
not  wait  around  for  Uncle  Sam  to  look  after 
them  will  in  fact  get  nothing.  So  much  for 
the  fate  of  the  bird  dogs  in  the  Eisenhower 
years. 

Not  surprisingly,  seventy  per  cent  of  these 
toll  roads  are  located  in  the  states  of  the 
northeastern  parallelogram,  which  as  a  re- 
sult will  get  even  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
interstate  mileage. 

This  development  only  compounds  the  in- 
equity of  paying  for  the  intersute  system 


with  gasoline  taxes.  Drivers  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  the  Indiana  Toll  Road, 
the  New  York  State  Thruway,  and  similar 
highways  will  not  only  have  to  pay  tolls  to 
use  their  portion  of  the  interstate  system, 
but  they  will  be  paying  extra  gasoline  taxes 
to  build  the  other  portions. 

WHO  BENEFITS  MOST? 

Apart  from  any  regional  Imbalance,  the 
gasoline  tax  is  still  a  highly  questionable 
way  of  distributing  the  burden  of  paying  for 
the  Interstate  system  in  terms  of  the  bene- 
fits that  will  be  derived  from  it.  The  fuel 
levy  really  amounts  to  a  household  tax- 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  a  year  on  the  aver- 
age— on  the  seven  out  of  ten  American  fami- 
lies that  own  an  automobile.  Most  of  these 
families  will  use  the  interstate  trom  time  to 
time,  but  hardly  enough  to  get  their  money 
back. 

By  contrast,  the  system  will  provide  a 
great  subsidy  to  Industry  in  the  form  of 
cheap  road  transport.  The  nature  of  this  sub- 
sidy has  been  obscured  by  the  endless  argu- 
ments concerning  the  precise  share  of  high- 
way costs  that  should  be  paid  by  trucks  as 
against  private  automobiles.  (The  Federal 
government  and  the  states  are  currently 
spending  S22  million  running  tractor-trailers 
over  a  road  near  Ottawa.  Dllnois.  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  they  damage  the  pave- 
ment.) Although  it  appears  that  truckers  do 
not  pay  a  fair  portion  of  highway  costs,  this 
In  itself  is  not  the  secret  of  their  economic 
success.  The  truckers'  main  advantage  is 
that  railroads  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  their  transportation 
system,  while  trucks  pay  only  when  they  ac- 
tually use  the  roads.  Of  each  railroad  reve- 
nue dollar,  twenty  cents  goes  to  right-of-way 
costs.  For  trucks  the  figure  is  four  and  half 
cents. 

As  a  result  of  this  advantage,  in  the  words 
of  the  industry's  trade  association,  "Within 
one  generation,  trucking  has  become  the 
dominant  form  of  transportation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States."  This  dominance  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  completion  of  the  interstate 
system,  at  a  presently  estimated  cost  of 
some  $45  billion.  The  net  investment  in  our 
entire  220.000-mile  railroad  system  is  only  S28 
billion.  Were  it  not  for  the  trucking  subsidy, 
the  railroads  would  almost  certainly  be  run- 
ning at  better  than  their  current  fifty  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

Some  of  this  Imbalance  could  be  righted  if 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
authorized  to  take  the  road  subsidy  Into  ac- 
count in  fixing  trucking  rates.  But  actually 
only  a  third  of  the  road  transport  is  con- 
ducted by  firms  operating  as  common  car- 
riers in  direct  competition  with  railroads 
and  under  regulation  by  the  ICC.  Railroad 
analyst  A.  Joseph  Debe  of  Standard  &  Poor's 
estimates  that  two-thirds  of  It  is  conducted 
by  or  for  private  industries  hauling  their 
own  products.  It  Is  these  companies,  spread 
across  the  entire  range  of  American  indus- 
try, that  benefit  most  from  the  highway  sub- 
sidy. 

Because  two-thirds  of  truck  traffic  Is  sub- 
ject to  no  rate  regulation,  the  only  practical 
way  to  restore  any  economic  balance  in 
intercity  transportation  would  be  to  impose 
a  toll  on  the  conrunerclal  users  of  the  inter- 
state system.  A  permit  system  would  not 
send  trucks  to  parallel  routes:  they  gladly 
pay  as  much  as  ten  cents  a  mile  to  use  a  road 
like  the  New  York  State  Thruway.  (This 
may  give  some  Indication  of  the  size  of  sub- 
sidy on  free  roads.) 

CHAOS  IN  CONCRETE 

It  is  not  true,  as  Is  sometimes  alleged,  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  interstate  program  ig- 
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nored  the  consequences  It  would  have  In  the 
cities.  Nor  did  they  simply  acquiesce  In 
them.  They  exulted  in  them.  Thanks  to  high- 
ways, declared  the  Clay  Report,  "We  have 
been  able  to  disperse  our  factories,  our 
stores,  our  people,  in  short,  to  create  a  revo- 
lution in  living  habits.  Our  cities  have 
spread  into  suburbs,  dependent  on  the  auto- 
mobile for  their  existence.  The  automobile 
has  restored  a  way  of  life  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  live  in  the  friendly  neighbor- 
hood, it  has  brought  city  and  country  closer 
together,  it  has  made  us  closer  together,  it 
has  made  us  one  country  and  a  united  peo- 
ple." 

This  rhapsody  startled  many  of  those  who 
have  been  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
American  city.  To  undertake  a  vast  program 
of  urban  highway  construction  with  no 
thought  for  other  forms  of  transportation 
seemed  lunatic. 

The  1939  report  that  Roosevelt  sent  to  Con- 
gress—iJrepared  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— took  it  as  axiomatic  that  the  new 
highways  would  be  part  of,  and  provide  the 
occasion  for,  a  "radical  revision  of  the  city 
plan,"  which  would  coordinate  other  urban 
programs  such  as  slum  clearance  and  provide 
for  a  "reintegration  of  facilities  for  the  var- 
ious forms  of  transportation."  The  1944  legis- 
lation had  much  the  same  Intent.  But  so  far 
as  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  goes,  there  is  no 
form  of  transportation  but  the  automobile, 
and  the  act  has  no  objective  save  providing 
more  room  for  it. 

It  had  always  been  understood  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  interstate  funds  would  be 
spent  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  the  1956 
legislation  went  further  to  declare  that 
"local  needs  .  .  .  shall  be  given  equal  consid- 
eration with  the  needs  of  interstate  com- 
merce," thus  authorizing  construction  of  ar- 
terial highways  only  by  courtesy  connected 
with  the  Interstate  system. 

It  was  clear  at  nhe  time  that  locating  the 
metroiwlitan  portions  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem would  constitute  an  unprecedented  ven- 
ture into  national  planning.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  size  of  our  metropolitan  areas  would 
double  by  1975.  For  good  or  ill,  the  location 
of  the  lnt«r8tate  arterials  would,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  determine  how  this  growth 
would  take  place.  Yet  no  planning  provisions 
of  any  kind  ware  Included. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  provisions,  the 
"planning"  would  be  done  by  highway  engi- 
neers. Theirs,  admittedly,  is  an  unjustly  ma- 
ligned profession.  Nothing  In  the  training  or 
education  of  most  civil  engineers  prepares 
them  to  do  anything  more  than  build  sound 
highways  cheaply.  In  the  course  of  doing  this 
Job  they  frequently  produce  works  of  star- 
tling beauty — compare  the  design  of  public 
highways  with  that  of  public  housing.  Yet,  in 
the  words  of  John  T.  Howard  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  "It  does 
not  belittle  them  to  say  that.  Just  as  war  is 
too  important  to  leave  to  the  generals,  so 
highways  are  too  Important  to  leave  to  the 
highway  engineers." 

Highways  determine  land  use,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  they  settle  the  f\iture  of 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  built.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  engineers  should  be  required 
to  conform  their  highway  plans  to  metro- 
politan land-use  designed  in  the  context  of 
more  general  economic  and  social  objectives. 

Yet  in  1966  we  had  no  metropolitan  area 
plans,  as  we  had  no  metropolitan  area  gov- 
ernments. The  only  one  we  have  now  Is  the 
Dade  County  (Miami),  Florida,  which  is  Just 
getting  started. 

In  this  predicament,  there  was  consider- 
able sentiment  for  a  moratorium  on  the 


urban  Interstate  program  until  planning  re- 
quirements could  be  imposed.  Mosi;  of  those 
concerned  however,  as  the  distinguished 
transportation  economist  Wilfred  Owen  is 
ittink  to  say,  felt  if  the  program  went  ahead 
it  would  precipitate  such  a  crisis  that  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  at  last  about 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

Across  the  nation  there  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
creasing awareness  among  those  who  actu- 
ally run  the  cities  and  suburbs  that  do  noth- 
ing more  than  build  bJgger  highways  only 
produced  bigger  trafnc  Jams.  There  seemed  a 
growing  belief  that  a  complex  system  of 
mass  transit  had  to  be  preserved,  or  revived, 
or  even  indeed  created— If  only  to  make 
automobile  transportation  feasible. 

The  sorry  results  of  carrying  on  a  number 
of  Federal  urbaa-development  programs 
completely  Independent  of  each  other  had 
become  increasingly  evident.  Thus  the 
American  Municipal  Association  formally 
requested  legislation  requiring  that  the 
urban-renewal  and  highway  program  be  co- 
ordinated. 

The  crisis  has  come.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  the  cities  to  resist  the  offer  of  unprece- 
dented amounts  of  money,  however  futile 
they  might  know  it  will  be  to  spend  it  on 
highways  alone.  In  one  metropolis  after  an- 
other the  plans  have  been  throwr  together 
and  the  bulldozers  set  to  work. 

Here  and  there,  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  vigor- 
ous and  established  city  planning  authority 
has  been  able  to  get  intolerable  plans 
redrawn.  But  in  general  the  program  is  doing 
about  what  was  to  be  expected:  throwing  up 
a  Chinese  wall  across  Wilmington,  driving 
educational  institutions  out  of  downtown 
Louisville,  plowing  through  the  center  of 
Reno.  When  the  interstate  runs  into  a  place 
like  Newburgh,  New  York,  the  wreckage  is 
something  to  sje.  Down  the  Hudson,  Robert 
Mosses  is  getting  set  to  build  the  Canal 
Street  Expressway,  the  first  hundred-million 
dollar  mile. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recently  con- 
sidered an  edict  requiring  that  some  area 
plans  be  developed  before  interstate  funds 
are  allocated,  but  the  Idea  was  abandoned. 
Some  felt  it  was  too  late  anyway.  As  for  re- 
lating the  highway  program  to  urban  re- 
newal, a  recent  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  said  simply: 
"Elxcept  for  the  coordination  which  may  be 
supplied  at  the  local  level  .  .  .  each  one  is 
apparently  operating  entirely  independently 
of  the  other."  The  legislation  asked  by  the 
Municipal  Association  was  never  introduced. 
It  was  with  compassion  that  Paul  Ylvisaker 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  city  planners  as  the  "Beaten  Pro- 
fession." 

Just  ahead  for  all  of  us,  perhaps,  is  Los  An- 
geles, in  the  words  of  Harrison  Salisbury, 
"nestled"  under  its  blanket  of  smog,  girdled 
by  bands  of  freeways,  its  core  eviscerated  by 
concrete  stripe  and  asphalt  fields,  its  cir- 
culatory arteries  pumping  away  without 
focus  .  .  .  the  prototype  of  Gasopolis,  the 
rubber-wheel-ed  living  region  of  the  future." 

MONEY  TALKS 

Yet  we  may  be  learning  our  lesson  after 
all:  Owen  may  be  right.  All  across  the  coun- 
try, area  planners  and  highway  engineers  are 
discussing  what  they  recognize  as  their  com- 
mon problems  with  a  new  sense  cf  urgency. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  areas  in  which  Federal 
highways  are  to  be  built  were  required  to 
work  out  adequate  plans  for  the  use  of  land 
and  transportation  before  the  money  was 
handed  over,  the  planning  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  done.  The  demand  for  90-10  high- 
way funds  is  80  great  that  there  is  almost 


nothing,  however  sensible,  that  local  govern- 
ments would  not  do  to  get  their  share. 

It  is  true  that  metropolitan-area  planning 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring  off.  Den- 
nis O'Harrow,  director  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Planning  Officials,  says  candidly: 
"There  is  a  shortage  of  planners,  a  shortage 
of  information,  a  shortage  of  money  to  sup- 
port studies,  and  more  fundamentally,  a 
shortage  of  Information  as  to  what  should  be 
done  if  you  could  do  what  you  wished."  But 
this  is  a  normal  condition  of  human  affairs. 
Almost  any  effort  to  think  a  bit  about  what 
we  are  doing  would  help. 

Simply  by  providing  some  flexibility  in  the 
program,  we  could  produce  great  savings.  If 
the  cities  were  permitted  to  do  what  they 
thought  best  with,  say.  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  $20  billion  of  Interstate  funds  al- 
lotted to  them,  much  of  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly go  to  mass  transit  and  commuter  fa- 
cilities. This  kind  of  money  could  reshape 
urban  transportation  In  America:  our  total 
national  Investment  in  public  transit  Is  less 
than  S4  billion,  and  a  combined  highway- 
mass  transit-commuter  program  could  al- 
most certainly  produce  the  same  results  at 
lower  cost  than  a  program  dependent  on 
highways  alone. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
American  government,  both  national  and 
local,  can  no  longer  Ignore  what  is  happening 
as  the  suburbs  eat  endlessly  Into  the  coun- 
tryside. Since  the  spreading  pollution  of  land 
follows  the  roads,  those  who  build  the  roads 
must  also  recognize  their  responsibility  for 
the  consequences.  There  are  a  number  of  ob- 
vious steps  that  could  be  taken.  Public  au- 
thorities could,  for  example,  buy  up  the  de- 
velopment rights  of  open  land  in  the  sub- 
urbs— not  the  property  Itself,  but  only  an 
easement  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned 
into  a  factory  site  or  a  housing  development. 
This  could  be  done,  as  it  is  in  Elngland.  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  area  land-use  plan  that 
fixes  the  perimeter  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
or  alternates  built-up  sections  with  open 
spaces.  What  this  really  amounts  to  Is  effec- 
tive zoning  regulations. 

How  could  the  money  be  found  to  pay  for 
the  development  rights?  A  practical  solution 
wovld  be  the  technique  of  "excess-taking"  as 
proimsed  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  1939 
message  to  Congress.  As  he  put  It:  "The  gov- 
ernment, which  puts  up  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way, buys  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the  highway 
itself,  uses  it  for  the  rental  of  concessions 
and  sells  it  off  over  a  period  of  years  to  home 
builders  and  others  who  wish  to  live  near  a 
main  artery  of  travel.  Thus  the  government 
gets  the  unearned  increment  and  reimburses 
Itself  in  large  part  for  the  building  of  the 
road." 

This  "unearned  Increment"  can  be  stagger- 
ing; a  five  thousand  per  cent  Increase  in  land 
values  is  not  uncommon.  At  a  time  when 
state  and  local  governments  are  reaching  a 
limit  of  the  money  they  can  get  out  of  tax- 
Iiayers,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  money 
that  doesn't  belong  to  anyone:  it  doesn't 
exist,  as  it  were,  until  the  government  builds 
the  highway.  It  represents  a  legitimate 
source  of  government  revenue  of  great  poten- 
tial. Used  to  shape  the  development  that  the 
highways  make  possible,  it  could  transform 
the  suburbe  of  the  next  half  century. 

We  may  yet  impart  some  sanity  and  public 
purpose  to  this  vast  enterprise.  We  may  yet 
establish  some  equity  in  paying  for  the  high- 
ways and  restore  some  balance  between  them 
and  other  elements  of  our  transportation 
system.  We  may  even  refute  Belloc's  dictum, 
"The  general  rule  in  history  is  that  a  city 
having  reached  its  highest  point  of  wealth 
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refuses  U>  accept  Its  only 
on  from  congestion  to 
decay."  But  we  shall  not  escape  his  rule  that 
"the  Road  moves  aad  controls  all  history." 
Roads  can  make  at  break  a  nation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  bill  to  bhe  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Sym|«s,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Chafes,  and  Mr.  ILAirrENBERO,  and  ask 
that  it  be  approptlately  referred.  I  ask 
unanimous  .  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  and  that]  it  be  included  in  its 
entirety  In  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate point.  I  a^k  that  the  attached 
section-by-sectioit  analysis  of  the  bill 
also  be  printed  in|the  Record. 

There  being  noi  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  |  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follow 

'    965 
Senate  and  the  House  of 
United  States  of  America 
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As  used  in  this 
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Act. 


the  term  "Secretary' 
of  Transportation. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 

1991 
SBC  101.  BBOirr  title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  lot.  DECIARATION  OP  POUCY. 

(a)  Subsection  101(b)  of  title  23  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Declaration  of  Poucy.— The  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  is  completed.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  federal  highway  assistance  shall 
henceforth  be  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  surface  transportation  system. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  fa- 
cilitate innovation  and  competition  In  trans- 
portation modes  through  Federal  and  State 
initiative. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  transporutlon 
sector  of  the  economy  through  systematic 
attention  to  costs  and  benefits,  pursuing  the 
most  efficient  allocation  of  costs  and  the 
widest  distribution  of  benefits." 

(b)  Subsections  101(d)  and  101(e)  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  103.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  Author- 
ization FOR  Interstate  Construction. — Sec- 
tion lOe(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and"  after  "1991": 

(2)  striking  the  comma  after  "1992"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  "and  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATIONS.— The  following  sums 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund: 

(1)  Surface  transportation  program.— 
For  the  Surface  Transportation  Program 
$7,330,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  $7,700000.000 
for  nscal  year  1993.  $8,260,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  $9,250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  $12,260,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(2)  Congestion  MmoATioN  and  air  quauty 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM.- For  the  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement 
Program  $1,000,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  flscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994.  1995  and  1996. 

(3)  Bridoe  PROGRAM.— For  the  Bridge  Pro- 
gram $2,370,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$2,460,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $2,600,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  $2,840,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  and  $3,050,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1996. 

(4)  Interstate  maintenance  program.- 
For  resurfacing  restoring  and  rehabilitating 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  $2,530,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1992,  $2,620,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993, 
$2,770,000,000  for  flscal  year  1994,  $3,020,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1995,  and  $3,250,000,000  for  fls- 
cal year  1996. 

(5)  Interstate  construction  program.- 
For  construction  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System,  $1,800,000,000  for  each  of  flscal  years 

1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  Provided,  That  sec- 
tion 102(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1967.  regarding  minimum  apportionments.  Is 
hereby  repealed,  and  Provided  Further.  That 
such  sums  shall  be  obligated  as  if  authorized 
by  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956. 

(6)  Interstate  auBSTrrunoN  program.- 
For  the  Interstate  Substitution  Program  for 
projects  under  highway  assistance  programs 
$240,000,000  for  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1993, 
1994  and  1995,  Provided,  That  such  sums  shall 
be  obligated  as  if  authorized  by  23  U.S.C. 
103(e)(4)(O).  and  Provided  Further,  That  sec- 
tion 108(eX4)(HXi)  and  section  108(e)(4KHXill) 


of  title  23  United  States  Code  are  amended 
by  striking  "and  1991"  the  three  places  it  oc- 
curs and  inserting  lieu  thereof  "1992,  1993, 
1994,  and  1995". 

(7)  Federal  lands  highway  program.— 

(A)  For  Indian  reservation  roads 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1993, 

1994,  1995  and  1996. 

(B)  For  public  lands  highways  $200,000,000 
for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994, 

1995,  and  1996. 

(C)  For  parkways  and  park  highways 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1992. 

1993.  1994,  1995.  and  1996. 

(8)  Territorial  highway  program.— For 
the  Territorial  Highway  Program  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995, 
and  1996. 

(9)  National  magnetic  levttation  design 
program.— For  the  National  Magnetic  Levl- 
Utlon Design  Program  $50,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1992,  $75,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993, 
$125^)00,000  for  flscal  year  1994,  $260,000,000  for 
flscal  year  1995,  and  $250,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1996. 

(10)  Federal  highway  administration  re- 
search PROGRAMS.— For  the  purix>se  of  car- 
rying out  research  as  authorized  by  Section 
307.  the  amount  of  $120,000,000  for  each  of  fls- 
cal years  1992.  1993,  1994,  1995  and  1996,  Pro- 
vided, That  such  amount  shall  be  made  avail- 
able from  within  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion authorized  pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of 
title  23  United  States  Code. 

(11)  UNIVERSmr   TRANSPORTATION    CENTERS 

PROGRAM.— For  carrying  out  the  University 
Transportation  Centers  Program  pursuant  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Centers  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995  and 
1996. 

(12)  Highway  use  tax  evasion  projects.— 
For  highway  use  tax  evasion  projects 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  flscal  years  1992.  1998. 

1994.  1995  and  1996.  Provided,  That  these  sums 
shall  be  available  until  expended  and  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
the  States  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
and  Provided  Further,  That  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  expand  efforts  to  enhance  motor 
fuel  tax  enforcement,  fund  additional  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Staff,  supplement 
motor  fuel  tax  examination  and  criminal  in- 
vestigation, develop  automated  data  process- 
ing tools,  evaluate  and  implement  registra- 
tion and  reporting  requirements,  reimburse 
state  expenses  that  supplement  existing  fuel 
tax  compliance  efforts  and  analyze  and  im- 
plement programs  to  reduce  the  tax  evasion 
associated  with  other  highway  use  taxes. 

(13)  Safety  belt  and  motorcycle  helmet 
use.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  section  153  of  title  23  United 
States  Code  $45,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992, 
$30,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993,  and  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994. 

SEC.  104.  OBUGATION  CEILING. 

(a)  General  Limitation.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  total  of  all 
obligations  for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  $15,480,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $15,940,000,000  for  flscal  year  1993; 
(6)  $16,840,000,000  for  flscal  year  1994; 

(4)  $18,410,000,000  for  flscal  year  1995;  and 

(5)  $20,190,000,000  for  flscal  year  1996; 
Provided,  That  limitations  under  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emergency 
relief  pursuant  to  section  135  and  obligations 
for  minimum  allocation  pursuant  to  section 
157. 

(b)  Distribution  of  Obuoation  Author- 
mr.— For  each  of  flscal  years  1962,  19S3,  1904, 
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1906  and  1996,  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  limitation  imposed  by  (a)  by  allocation 
In  the  ratio  which  sums  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  which 
are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  each  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  which  are  apportion  or  al- 
located to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(C)  LMTTATION  ON  OBLIGATION  AUTHORITY.— 

During  the  period  October  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995,  and  1906  no  State  shall  obligate  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to 
that  State  under  subsection  (b)  for  that  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  total  of  all  State  obliga- 
tions during  the  period  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  distributed  to 
all  States  under  subsection  (b)  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  States  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  UNUSED  OBUOATION 

Authority.— Notwithstanding  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  api>ropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State; 

(2)  after  August  1  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995  and  1996,  revise  a  dis- 
tribution of  funds  made  available  under  (c) 
for  that  fiscal  year  if  a  State  will  not  obli- 
gate amounts  in  addition  to  those  previously 
distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  giving  pri- 
ority to  those  States  having  large  unobli- 
gated balances  of  funds  apportioned  under 
section  104  and  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses,  the  Federal  lands 
highways  program,  and  the  National  Mag- 
netic Levltatlon  Design  Program. 

SEC.  lot.  UNOBUGATED  BALANCE& 

Unobligated  balances  of  funds  apportioned 
for  the  primary,  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems and  the  railway-highway  crossing  and 
hasard  elimination  programs  may  be  obli- 
gated for  the  Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
gram as  if  they  had  been  apportioned  for 
that  Program. 

•SIC.     IM.    SURrACS    TRANSPORTATION     PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.- Title  23 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  133.  Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
ORAM.— The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Sur- 
face Transportation  Program  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(a)  Eligibility.- Projecta  eligible  under 
the  Surface  Transportation  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  construction,  reconstruction,  rehabili- 
tation, resurfacing,  restoration,  and  oper- 
ational Improvements  for  highways  (Includ- 
ing Interstate  highways)  and  bridges.  Includ- 
ing any  such  construction  or  reconstruction 
neceaaary  to  accommodate  other  transpor- 
tation modes,  and  including  the  routine 
painting  of  facilities; 

"(2)  capital  and  operating  costs  for  masB 
transit,  rail,  and  magnetic  levltatlon  sys- 
tems. Including  expenditures  on  rights  of 
way  and  associated  facilities; 

"(3)  carpool  projects  and  fringe  and  cor- 
ridor parking  facilities  and  programs,  and  bi- 
cycle facilities  and  programs; 

"(4)  surface  transportation  safety  improve- 
ments and  programs,  including  highway  safe- 
ty improvement  projects,  hazard  elimi- 
nations, and  railway-highway  grade  cross- 
ings. 


"(5)  surface  transportation  research  and 
development  programs; 

"(6)  capital  and  operating  costs  for  traffic 
monitoring,  management  and  control  facili- 
ties and  programs; 

"(7)  surface  tianeportation  planning  pro- 
grams; 

"(8)  transportation  enhancement  activities 
as  defined  in  section  101;  and 

"(9)  any  other  purpose  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Provided,  That  projects  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  may  not  be 
undertaken  on  roads  functionally  classified 
as  local  or  rural  minor  collector,  except  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  General  Requirements.— 

"(1)  For  at  least  75  percent  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  state  for  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  in  any  year,  the  state  shall 
assure  that  such  funds  are  programmed 
based  on  a  division  between  the  metropolitan 
and  non-metropolitan  areas  of  the  state,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  134.  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  relative  share  of  the 
state's  population.  The  remaining  25  percent 
of  fundR  may  be  programmed  for  any  area  of 
the  state. 

"(2)  Programming  and  expenditure  of  funds 
for  iH'oJects  In  metropolitan  areas  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
134.  regarding  metropolitan  planning. 

"(3)  Programming  and  expenditure  of  funds 
for  projects  in  non-metropolitan  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  135. 
regarding  statewide  planning. 

"(4)  Of  the  apportionments  made  available 
to  a  State  under  this  section,  each  state 
must  assure  that  no  less  than  8  percent  of 
such  funds  are  programmed  for  transpor- 
tation enhancement  activities,  as  defined  in 
section  101. 

"(5)  In  the  case  where  a  state  constructs  a 
facility  under  this  program  with  a  federal 
share  of  80  percent  and  later  converts  the  fa- 
cility to  operation  such  that  the  project 
would  originally  have  been  undertaken  with 
a  federal  share  of  75  percent,  the  state  shall 
repay  to  the  United  States,  with  Interest, 
the  amount  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Administration.- 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  or  local  government  has  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State, 
that.  If  it  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  60  days  trom  the  receipt  of  the  notifi- 
cation, the  Secretary  will  withhold  future 
payments  under  this  section  until  the  Sec- 
retary is  satisfied  that  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  has  been  taken. 

"(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  cer- 
tlty  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
that  the  State  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  obligations  ex- 
pected to  be  incurred  for  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  projects  during  the  fiscal 
year,  Provided,  That  the  State  may  request 
adjustment  to  the  obligation  amounts  later 
in  the  fiscal  year.  Acceptance  of  the  notifica- 
tion and  certification  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Program  funds  expected  to  be  obligated  by 
the  State  in  that  fiscal  year  for  projects  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Projects  must  be  designed,  con- 
structed, operated  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  state  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
safety  standards,  design  standards  and  con- 
struction standards. 


"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
state  or  local  government  has  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State 
of  Its  noncompliance  and,  if  It  falls  to  take 
corrective  action  within  60  days  Trom  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notification,  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  future  payments  under  this  section 
until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  appro- 
priate action  has  been  taken. 

"(5)  Any  State  may  notify  the  Secretary 
that  It  no  longer  wishes  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view and  approve  design  and  construction 
standards  for  any  project  other  than  a 
project  on  an  Interstate  Highway  or  other 
multi-lane  limited  access  control  highways, 
except  as  provided  in  section  102(b).  regard- 
ing resurfacing  projects.  After  any  such  noti- 
fication the  Secretary  shall  undertake  only 
such  project  review  as  is  requested  by  the 
SUte. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
a  State  of  costs  incurred  by  It  on  the  pro- 
gram. Payments  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  incurred  as  of  the  date  the 
State  requests  payments." 

(b)  Apportionment.— Section  104(b)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Surface  transportation  program.- 
For  the  Surface  Transportation  Program,  in 
a  manner  such  that— 

"(A)  a  state's  percent  share  of  all  funds  al- 
located or  apportioned  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after, excluding  funds  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated for  the  Interstate  Construction.  Inter- 
state Substitute.  Federal  Lands  Highways. 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Im- 
provement. Minimum  Allocation,  and  Emer- 
gency Relief  programs; 
shall  be  equal  to— 

(B)  such  state's  percent  share  of  all  appor- 
tionments and  allocations  received  under 
this  title  for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968.  1990  and 
1991,  excluding  apportionments  and  alloca- 
tions received  for  the  Interstate  Construc- 
tion. Interstate  Substitute,  Federal  Lands 
Highways  and  Emergency  Relief  F^rograms. 
all  apportionments  and  allocations  received 
for  demonstration  projects,  and  the  portion 
of  allocations  received  pursuant  to  section 
157.  regarding  minimum  allocation,  that  Is 
attributable  to  apportionments  made  under 
the  Interstate  Construction  and  Interstate 
Substitute  programs  In  such  years:  Provided. 
That  In  calculating  a  state's  percent  share 
under  this  subparagraph  for  the  purpose  of 
making  apportionments  for  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993,  1994.  and  1995.  each  state  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  received  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  all  funds  apjxsrtioned  for  the  Inter- 
state Construction  Program  In  fiscal  years 
1967.  1968.  1969.  1990.  and  1991."; 

(2)  striking  "upon  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "upon 
the  Surface  Transportation  Program,  the 
Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Im- 
provement Program,  and  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem"; 

(3)  striking  "paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (5)(A)"; 
and 

(4)  striking  "and  sections  118(c)  and  307(d)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  section 
307". 

(c)  Federal  Share.— Section  120(a)  of  title 
23  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subeection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  by  striking  ".  primary,  sec- 
ondary, or  urban  funds,  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system,  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
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B7Bt«m,  and  the  1 'edentl-ald  urban  aystem" 
and  inserting  Initead  "Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  ni|idB":  and  by  inserting  "for 
capital  projects  U|at  add  capacity  available 
to  single  occupant  vehicles,  except  where  the 
project  consists  o(  a  high  occupancy  vehicle 
facility  available  to  single  occupant  vehicles 
at  other  than  pea^  travel  times,  and  80  per 
of  construction  for  other 
places  after  the  words 
m". 

e  Secretary  shall  develop 

to  the  states  guidance  on 

what    portion    of   any 


centum  of  the  coai 
projects.",  in  tw< 
"cost  of  construct 

(d)  OUIDANCB.— ' 

and  make  availabl 
how    to    determlzie 


project  under  section  133  of  title  23  United 
States  Code  is  eligible  for  an  80  percent  fed- 


KNDMBNTe.— The  analy- 

States  Code  is  SLmended 

pealed  P.L.  90^95]."  and 

lereof  "133.  Surface  Trans- 


eral  share. 

(e)  CONFORICNO 

slsof  UcleSSUnit 
by  striking  "133. 
inserting  in 
iwrtatlon : 

see.    1«7.    CONGSSf  ON    MITiaATION    AND    AIR 
QUALITr  IMFROVSMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  E8TABLiBHM»rr  OF  Program.— Section 
149  of  title  23  Unlt^  SUtes  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  i 

"Sec.  149.  CoNomnoN  MmoATioN  and  air 
QUAUTT  iMPBOVKiiENT  Prooram.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  congestion  mitiga- 
tion and  air  quality  improvement  program 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(a)  ELiofflLE  PRpjECTS.— A  project  may  be 
funded  under  the  Congestion  mitigation  and 
air  quality  improvement  program  only  if— 

"(1)  guidance  isstied  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Ag«ncy\  pursuant  to  section  108(f) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  on  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the!  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  that  the 
project  is  likely  ta  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard;  | 

"(2)  the  project  is  listed  in  a  state  imple- 
mentation plan  that  has  been  approved  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean]  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  project  will  hajve  air  quality  beneflts:  or 

"(3)  the  SecretaiV,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  determines  that  the 
project  is  likely  td  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard,  whether  khrough  reductions  in  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled,  fuel  consumption,  or 
through  other  factors:  and 

only  if  the  project  floes  not  result  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  cipacity  available  to  single 
occupant  vehicles,! except  where  the  project 
consists  of  a  high  (>ccupancy  vehicle  facility 
available  to  single  occupant  vehicles  at 
other  than  peak  trivel  times. 

"(b)  PsooRAMMifo  OF  FUNDS.— Funds  ap- 
portioned pursuani  to  this  section  shall  be 
programmed  in  aacordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  134i 

"(c)  FEDERAL  s4arb.— The  Federal  Share 
payable  for  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  80  peitcent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project." 

(b)  AFPORTIONMINT.— Section  104(b)(2)  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(2)  Fob  thb  cc»iob8Tion  iotioation  and 

AIB  QUAUTT  nfPHOjirSlCENT  PROORAM —In  the 

ratio  which  the  Weighted  non-attainment 
ar«a  population  of  each  state  bears  to  the 
total  weighted  nota-attainment  area  popu- 
lation of  all  statec,  where  weighted  non-at- 
tainment area  population  shall  be  calculated 
by  moltlplylng  thei  population  of  any  non-at- 
tainment areas  within  any  state  that  is  in 
non-attainment  fop  oione  by  a  factor  of— 

"(A)  1.0  if  the  anea  is  classified  as  a  mar- 
ginal non-attalnm<iit  area; 


"(B)  1.1  if  the  area  is  classified  as  a  mod- 
erate non-attainment  area; 

"(C)  1.2  if  the  area  is  classified  as  a  serious 
non-attainment  area; 

"(D)  1.3  If  the  area  is  classified  as  a  severe 
non-attainment  area; 

"(E)  1.4  if  the  area  is  classified  as  an  ex- 
treme non-attainment  area; 
where  the  classification  of  non-attainment 
areas  is  that  used  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended,  and  by  further  multiplying  the 
population  of  any  non-attainment  area  by  a 
factor  of  1.2  if  such  area  is  in  non-attainment 
for  carbon  monoxide." 

(c)  Proorammino  of  Funds.- Apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  in  metropolitan  areas  within  each 
state  In  proportion  to  the  relative  share  of 
weighted  non-attainment  area  population 
within  the  state,  and  shall  be  programmed 
for  expenditure  by  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning organizations  for  each  such  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  134  of 
title  23  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.- The  analy- 
sis of  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Sec.  149. 
Truck  lanes."  and  inserting  instead  "Sec. 
149.  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality 
Improvement  Program." 

SEC.  lOa.  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— Section  144(f)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  federal  share  payable  for  any 
project  undertaken  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  80  percent,  except  for  any  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  expansion  of  the  capacity 
of  any  bridge  or  the  construction  of  any  new 
bridge  where  such  new  capacity  or  new 
bridge  is  primarily  available  to  single  occu- 
pant vehicles,  in  which  case  the  federal  share 
payable  shall  be  75  percent.  In  the  case  where 
a  state  constructs  a  bridge  or  portion  thereof 
not  primarily  available  to  single  occupant 
vehicles  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  later 
converts  the  bridge  or  portion  thereof  to  be 
available  to  single  occupant  vehicles,  the 
state  shall  repay  to  the  United  States,  with 
interest,  the  amount  of  the  additional  cost 
borne  by  the  United  States  that  would  have 
been  borne  by  the  state  had  the  bridge  or 
portion  thereof  been  originally  available  to 
single  occupant  vehicles." 

(b)  New  CAPAcmr  Guidance.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  and  make  available  to 
the  States  criteria  for  determining  what 
share  of  any  project  undertaken  pursuant  to 
section  144  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is 
attribuuble  to  the  expansion  of  the  capacity 
of  a  bridge  where  the  new  capacity  is  avail- 
able to  single  occupant  vehicles. 

(c)  Bridge  Paintino.— Section  144(e)  of 
title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  "Funds  apportioned  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for 
the  painting  of  any  bridge  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section." 

(d)  Repeal  of  Discretionary  Bridge  Pro- 
gram.—Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
144(g)  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  are  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Level  of  Service  Ciuterla.- The  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  January  1,  1992,  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  SUtes.  esublish  level  of  serv- 
ice criteria  for  the  Bridge  Program. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"Sec.  144.  Highway  bridge  replacement  and 
rehablliUtlon  program."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  144.  Bridge  program." 

(2)  Section  144  of  tlUe  23  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  as  follows: 


(A)  The  title  is  amended  to  read  "Sec.  144. 
Bridge  Program.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  Is  repealed;  and  sub- 
section (c)  is  amended  by  striking  ",  other 
than  those  on  any  Federal-aid  system,"  and 
by  striking  "on  and  off  the  federal-aid  sys- 
tem.". 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
"(1)  Federal-aid  system  bridges  eligible  for 
replacement,  (2)  Federal-aid  system  bridges 
eligible  for  rehablliUtlon,  (3)  off-system 
bridges  eligible  for  replacement,  and  (4)  off- 
system  bridges  eligible  for  rehablliUtlon" 
and  Inserting  Instead  "(1)  Bridges  cat- 
egorized for  rehablliUtlon  and  (2)  bridges 
categorized  for  replacement";  and  (2)  by 
striking  "on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem" and  inserting  instead  "under  the  Sur- 
face Transporutlon  Program" 

SEC.  IN  INTERSTATE  MAIfrTENANCE  PROGRAM. 

(A)  Limitation  on  New  CAPAcmr.— Section 
119(a)  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence:  "NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  underUken  pursuant  to  this 
section  that  is  attribuUble  to  the  expansion 
of  the  capacity  of  any  IntersUte  highway, 
where  such  new  cai)acity  is  primarily  avail- 
able to  single  occupant  vehicles,  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  funding  under  this  section."; 

(b)  Adequate  Maintenance  of  the  Inter- 
state System.— Section  119(f)(1)  of  title  23 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  "The  Secretary 
must  find  that  the  Sute  is  adequately  main- 
Ulning  the  IntersUte  System  to  accept  such 
a  certification."; 

(c)  Non-Federal  Match  Requirement.— 

(1)  Section  119(a)  of  title  23  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "section  120(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  120(d)". 

(2)  Section  120(d)  of  title  23  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(d)  Interstate  Maintenance.— The  federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  project  un- 
derUken for  the  maintenance  of  IntersUte 
highways  under  the  provisions  of  section  119 
shall  either- 

"(1)  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  except  that  in  ther  case  of  any 
Sute  conUining  nontaxable  Indian  lands, 
individual  and  tribal,  and  public  domain 
lands  (both  reserved  and  unreserved)  exclu- 
sive of  national  foreaU  and  national  parks 
and  monumenU,  exceeding  5  percent  of  the 
toui  areas  of  all  lands  therein,  the  federal 
share  shall  be  increased  by  a  percentage  of 
the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in  such  SUte, 
is  of  iU  toUl  area;  or 

"(2)  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
sUte  conUining  nontaxable  Indian  lands,  in- 
dividual and  tribal,  public  domain  lands 
(both  reserved  and  unreserved),  national  for- 
este,  and  national  parks  and  monumenU,  the 
federal  share  shall  be  increased  by  a  percent- 
age of  the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in  such 
sUte  is  of  lu  toul  area,  except  that  the  fed- 
eral share  payable  on  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  95  percent  of  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
project. 

In  any  case  where  a  sute  elecU  to  have  the 
federal  share  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  SUU  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  covering  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  requiring  the  SUte  to  use 
solely  for  purposes  eligible  under  this  title 
(other  than  paying  iU  share  of  proJecU  un- 
derUken pursuant  to  this  title)  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  agreement  the  dif- 
ference between  the  SUte's  share  as  pro- 
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vlded  in  paragraph  (2)  and  what  its  share's 
would  be  if  It  elected  to  pay  the  share  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  for  all  projects  subject 
to  the  agreement.". 

(d)  Guidance  to  the  States.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  and  make  available  to 
the  States  criteria  for  determining— 

(1)  what  share  of  any  project  funded  under 
section  119  of  title  23  United  States  Code  is 
attributable  to  the  expansion  of  the  capacity 
of  an  Interstate  Highway;  and 

(2)  what  constitutes  adequate  maintenance 
of  the  Interstate  System  for  the  purposes  of 
section  119(0(1)  of  title  23  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  Non-Chargeable  Segments.- Section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  "and  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state system  designated  under  section  139(a) 
of  this  title  before  January  1.  1984"  after  the 
phrase  "under  sections  103  and  139(a)  of  this 
title"  each  of  the  two  times  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  New  TrrLE.— The  title  of  section  119  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  "Sec.  119.  Interstate  Maintenance  Pro- 
gram."; 

(2)  ANALYSIS.- The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "Sec.  119  Interstate  System  Resur- 
facing." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
119.  Interstate  Maintenance  Program.". 

(3)  Section  119  of  title  23  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  with  re- 
gard to  reconstruction; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e),  with  re- 
gard to  toll  facilities; 

(C)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a),  ",  re- 
habilitating, and  reconstructing"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  rehabilitating"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(1)  by  striking  "PRIMARY  SYSTEM"  from 
the  title  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SUR- 
FACE TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "rehabilitating,  or  recon- 
structing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
rehabilitating". 

(4)  APPORTIONMENT.— Section  104(b)(5)(B)  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "rehabilitating,  and  reconstruct- 
ing" and  inserting  instead  "and  rehabilitat- 
ing". 

SBC.     110.     INTERSTATE     CONSTRUCTION     PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Massachusetts.— Paragraph  104(b) 
(5)(A)  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "upon  the  approval  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approval  estimates  in  making 
apportionments  for  the  fiscal  year  1993"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 

"The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share 
of  the  1991  Interstate  Cost  Estimate,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  (1)  all  previous  credits,  ap- 
portionments of  Interstate  construction 
funds  and  lapses  of  previous  apportionments 
of  interstate  construction  funds,  (ii)  previous 
withdrawals  of  Interstate  segments,  (ill)  pre- 
vious allocations  of  Interstate  discretionary 
funds,  and  (iv)  transfers  of  Interstate  con- 
struction funds,  to  make  apportionments  for 
fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  1995  and  1996  in  the 
ratio  in  which  the  Federal  share  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem In  a  State  bears  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  Interstate  System  in  all  of  the  States, 
except  Massachusetts,  Provided  that  Massa- 
chusetts shall  be  apportioned  S100,000,000  for 
the  flscAl  year  1993.  S800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994,  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995, 
and  1850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1996.". 


(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.- Paragraph 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is 
further  amended  by  striking  "1960  through 
1990"  the  two  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
instead  "1960  through  1996";  and  by  striking 
"1967  through  1990"  and  inserting  Instead 
"1967  through  1996". 
SEC.  111.  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAYS  PROGRAtL 

(a)  Allocations.— Section  202  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  "The  secretary  shall  allocate  66 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  public  lands  highways  for  each  fiscal 
year  as  Is  provided  in  section  134  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1987.";  and  by  in- 
serting after  "allocate"  the  words  "34  per- 
cent or'. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Projects.— Section  204  of  title  23  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  "Funds  available  for  each  class  of 
federal  lands  highways  shall  be  available  for 
any  kind  of  transportation  project  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  that  is  within 
or  adjacent  to  or  provides  access  to  the  areas 
served  by  the  particular  class  of  federal 
lands  highways.";  and  by  striking  "forest 
highways  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"forest  highways.";  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  no  project  may  be  undertaken  in 
any  State  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  the 
State  concurs  in  the  selection  and  planning 
of  the  project.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  a  federal  aid  system  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eligible  for  funds  apportioned  under 
section  104  or  section  144  of  this  title". 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  203 
of  title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "forest  highways"  in  two  places. 

SEC.  112.  TOLL  FACIUTIE8. 

(a)  Repeal  of  National  Policy.— Section 
301  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  New  Requirements.— Section  129  of 
title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  129.  TOLL  FACILITIES. 

"(a)  PROHiBrnON.— Tolls  may  not  be  im- 
posed on  any  existing  free  IntersUte  High- 
way. 

"(b)  Federal  Share  Payable.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e),  the  federal  share 
payable  for  any  project  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  construction  of  new  toll  facili- 
ties, and  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  for  rehabiliution  of  exist- 
ing toll  facilities  or  conversion  of  existing 
free  facilities  to  toll  facilities. 

"(c)  Construction  or  Conversion  of  Fa- 
cilities.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  federal  funds  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  not  be  obligated  on  toll  facilities 
or  to  convert  free  facilities  to  toll  facilities. 
The  Secreury  may  permit  federal  participa- 
tion, on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  participation  in  projects  on  free  high- 
ways under  this  title,  in  the  construction  of 
any  toll  highway,  bridge,  tunnel,  or  approach 
thereto,  or  the  conversion  of  any  tree  high- 
way, bridge,  tunnel  or  approach  thereto  to  a 
toll  facility,  upon  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  except  that  no  fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  to  impose  tolls  on 
any  existing  flree  IntersUte  Highway.  The 
highway,  bridge,  tunnel,  or  approach  thereto 
must  be  publicly  owned.  The  appropriate 
SUte  transporution  or  highway  department 
or  departmenu  must  be  party  to  an  agree- 


ment   with    the    Secretary    that    provides 
that— 

"(1)  all  tolls  received  from  the  operation  of 
the  facility,  less  the  actual  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  shall  be  applied  to  repay- 
ment, including  debt  service  and  reasonable 
return  on  investment,  of  the  party  financing 
the  facility,  except  for  amounts  contributed 
by  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(2)  after  the  date  of  final  repayment,  reve- 
nues trom  tolls  in  excess  of  revenues  needed 
to  recover  actual  cosu  of  operation  and 
maintenance  shall  be  used  for  any  transpor- 
ution project  eligible  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Construction  of  Ferryboats  and 
Ferry  approaches.— The  Secreury  may 
permit  Federal  participation  under  this  title 
in  the  construction  of  ferryboau  and  ferry 
approaches,  whether  toll  or  tree,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  It  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  bridge,  tun- 
nel, or  other  normal  highway  structure  in 
lieu  of  the  ferry. 

"(2)  The  operation  of  the  ferry  shall  not  be 
on  a  route  that  is  classified  as  local,  as  a 
rural  minor  collector,  or  as  a  route  on  the 
IntersUte  System. 

"(3)  The  ferry  shall  be  publicly  owned  and 
operated. 

"(4)  The  operating  authority  and  the 
amount  of  fares  charged  for  passage  on  the 
ferry  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  SUte, 
and  all  revenues  shall  be  applied  to  actual 
and  necessary  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  rei>air.  including  replacement  of 
ferryboau. 

"(5)  The  ferry  shall  be  operaud  only  with- 
in the  SUte  (including  the  islands  which 
comprise  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  and  the  islands 
which  comprise  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico)  or  between  adjoining  SUtes.  Except 
with  respect  to  operations  between  the  is- 
lands which  comprise  the  SUU  of  Hawaii, 
operations  between  the  islands  which  com- 
prise the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  op- 
erations between  the  Islands  of  Maine,  and 
operations  between  any  two  poinu  in  Alaska 
and  between  Alaska  and  Washington,  includ- 
ing stops  at  appropriate  points  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  no  part  of  the  ferry  operations 
shall  be  In  any  foreign  or  inumational  wa- 
ters. 

"(6)  No  ferry  shall  be  sold,  leased,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secreury.  The  Federal  share  of  any  proceeds 
from  a  disposition  shall  be  credited  to  the 
unprogrammed  balance  of  Surface  Transpor- 
ution Program  funds  last  apportioned  to  the 
SUU.  Any  amounU  credited  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  other  funds  then  apportioned  to  the 
SUU  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  Congestion  Pricing  Pilot  Program.— 
(1)  The  Secreury  shall  solicit  the  participa- 
tion of  Sute  and  local  govemmenU  and  pub- 
lic authorities  for  one  or  more  congestion 
pricing  pilot  projecu.  The  Secretary  may 
enUr  into  cooperative  agreemente  with  as 
many  as  five  such  SUU  or  local  govern- 
menU  or  public  authorities  to  esUblish, 
mainuin,  and  monitor  congrestion  pricing 
proJecU. 

"(2)  Notwithsundlng  subsection  (c),  the 
federal  share  payable  for  such  programs  shall 
be  100  percent.  The  Secretary  shall  fund  all 
of  the  development  and  other  start  up  coste 
of  such  projecu,  including  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  and 
thereafter  until  such  time  that  sufficient 
revenues  are  being  generated  by  the  program 
to  fund  iu  operating  cosu  without  federal 
participation,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  participate  at  100  percent  federal  cost  in 
any  project  for  more  than  3  years. 
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grenerated    by    any    pilot 


project  under  thj  b  section  must  be  applied  to 
projects  eligible  inder  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Secretjary  shall  monitor  the  effect 
of  such  projects;  for  a  period  of  at  least  10 
years,  and  shall  feport  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  ()f  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives every  2  ye4r8  on  the  effects  such  pro- 
grams are  having  on  driver  behavior,  traffic 
ridershlp,  air  quality,  and 
nds  for  transportation  pro- 


volume,  transit 
availability  of 
grams. 

"(5)  Of  the  s 
retary  pursuant 


IS  made  available  the  Sec- 
section  l(M(a).  not  to  ex- 


ceed Sb.OOO.OOO  shtUl  be  made  avallab&le  each 


fiscal  year  to 
this  subsection.' 

(C)  EXIBTINO  ' 

At  the  re^iuest 
any  toU  facility 


out  the  requirements  of 


}LL  Facility  aoresments.— 
the  non-federal  parties  to 
agreement  reached  before 
October  1,  1991  uiider  section  105  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Hlghwa^  Act  of  1978  or  section  129  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  X)  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  renegotiate 
such  agreement  io  allow  for  the  continuance 
of  tolls  without  Repayment  of  federal  funds. 

8MX  111.  lfSTROP<>LITAN  PLANNING. 

(a)  New  REQihREMENTS.— Section  134  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■nC.  1S4.  METItOnXJTAN  PLANNING. 

"(a)     MBTROPOtfTAN     PLANNDJO     OROANIZA- 

TIONB.— A  metrocxDlttan  planning  organiza- 
tion shall  be  detlgnated  for  each  urbanized 
area  of  a  state  o4  over  SO.OOO  In  population  by 
agreement  amon^  Governor  and  the  units  of 
general  purpose  local  government  represent- 
ing at  least  90  percent  of  the  affected  popu- 
lation. Bach  mepopolltan  planning  organl- 
catloc  shall  desl^ate  boundaries  for  a  met- 
ropolitan area  piquant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
shall  carry  out  (he  transportation  planning 
process  required  ^y  this  section.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the(  affected  states,  metropoli- 
tan planning  oQganizations  that  represent 
portions  of  mul  4-state  metropolitan  areas 
shall,  where  feas  ble,  provide  for  coordinated 
transportation  planning  for  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area. 

"(b)     MirROPOlJTAN     AREA     BOUNDARIES.— 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  boundaries 
of  any  metropoUian  area  t>hall  be  determined 
by  the  metropolitan  planning  organization. 
Each  metropolitan  area  shall  cover  at  least 
the  existing  urbanized  area  tmd  the  area  ex- 
pected to  becomi  urbanized  within  the  fore- 
cast period,  and!  may  encompass  the  entire 
Metropolitan  Soatistical  Area/Consolidated 
Metropolitan  StatlsUcal  Area  (MSA/CMSA) 
as  defined  by  thi  Bureau  of  the  Census.  For 
areas  deslgnateU  as  non-attainment  for 
oione  or  carbon,  monoxide  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  ametided.  the  boundaries  of  the 
mstTopolitan  ar4a  shall  be  the  boundaries  of 
the  nonattainmebt  area,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  inetropolltan  planning  orga- 
nisation, j 

"(c)  Oknkral'  Requirement  For  Plan- 
NIMO.— In  developing  transportation  plans 
and  programs  parsuant  to  this  section,  the 
mstropolltan  plsoning  organisation  shall,  at 
a  minim  am— 

"(1)  consider]  preservation  of  existing 
transportation  itclUtles  and,  where  prac- 
tical, meet  trans  [nrtation  needs  by  using  ex- 
isting transportation  facilities  more  efn- 
dsntly: 

"(2)  provide  tlUt  transportation  planning 
la  consistent  with  applicable  federal,  state 
and  local  enerty  conservation  programs, 
goals  and  objectl  tea; 


"(3)  consider  the  need  to  relieve  conges- 
tion; 

"(4)  conform  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended; 

"(5)  consider  the  effect  of  transportation 
policy  decisions  on  land  use  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  provisions  of  all  applicable 
short-  and  long-term  land  use  and  develop- 
ment plans; 

"(6)  recommend,  where  appropriate,  the 
use  of  innovative  financing  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding value  capture,  tolls,  and  congestion 
pricing  to  finance  needed  projects  and  pro- 
grams; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  programming  of  ex- 
penditure on  transportation  enhancement 
activities  as  required  In  section  133; 

"(8)  consider  the  effects  of  all  transpor- 
tation projects  to  be  undertaken  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er such  projects  are  publicly  funded; 

"(9)  consider  the  overall  social,  economic, 
and  environmental,  affects  of  transportation 
decisions;  and 

"(10)  develop  a  long  range  transportation 
plan. 

"(d)  Transportation  Improvement  Pro- 
grams.— 

"(1)  Development  of  programs.- The  met- 
ropolitan planning  organization,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  and  relevant  transit  op- 
erators, shall  develop  a  transportation  Im- 
provement program  that  Includes  all 
projects  within  the  metropolitan  area  pro- 
posed for  funding  pursuant  to  this  title  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and 
that  is  consistent  with  the  long  range  plan 
developed  by  the  metropolitan  planning  or- 
ganization. The  program  may  only  include  a 
project  If  full  funding  can  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated to  be  available  for  such  project 
within  the  period  of  time  contemplated  for 
its  completion.  The  program  shall  be  up- 
dated at  least  annually. 

"(2)  Priority  of  projects.— The  program 
shall  establish  sets  of  projects  that  shall  be 
carried  out  for  each  three-year  period  after 
the  Initial  adoption  of  the  program. 

"(3)  Programming  of  funds.- Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  all 
projects  carried  out  with  federal  participa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  title  or  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  metropolitan  area  shall  be  programmed  by 
the  metropolitan  plp.nnlng  organization  with 
regard  to  the  transportation  Improvement 
plan  for  such  area  and  the  priorities  estab- 
lished therein. 

"(e)  ADDITIONAL  Requirements  For  areas 
of  Over  250.000  Population.— 

"(1)  For  metropolitan  areas  of  more  than 
250,000  population,  transportation  plans  and 
programs  shall  be  based  on  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  out  by  a  metropolitan  planning 
organization  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
and  transit  operators. 

"(2)  The  planning  process  shall  include  a 
congestion  management  system  that  pro- 
vides for  effective  management  of  new  and 
existing  transportation  facilities  through 
the  use  of  travel  demand  reduction  and  oper- 
ational management  strategies.  In  non-at- 
tainment areas  for  transportation-related 
pollutants,  the  development  of  the  conges- 
tion management  system  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  development  of  the  transpor- 
tation element  of  the  State  Implementation 
Plan  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  each 
metropolitan  planning  orgranizatlon  is  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilitieB  under  applicable 
provisions  of  federal  law.  and  shall  so  certify 


at  least  once  per  annum.  The  Secretary  shall 
fail  to  certify  a  metropolitan  planning  orga- 
nization that  is  not  carrsring  out  applicable 
requirements  of  federal  law.  The  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)(3)  shall  not  apply  in  areas 
where  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tion has  not  received  certification  from  the 
Secretary. 

"(f)  Additional  Requirements  for  Non- 
Attainment  AREAS.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  areas  classified  as  non-attainment 
for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  federal  funds 
may  not  be  programmed  in  such  area  for  any 
highway  project  that  will  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  carrying  capacity  for  single 
occupant  vehicles  unless  the  project  is  part 
of  an  approved  congestion  management  sys- 
tem. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  end  of  any  three  year  plan- 
ning period  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d),  a  project  to  be  carried  within 
such  period  has  not  been  carried  out,  any 
changes  In  emissions  of  pollutants  that  con- 
tribute to  non-attainment  for  ozone  or  car- 
bon monoxide  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  that  have  been  attributed  to 
such  project  shall  be  discounted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conformity  review  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 176(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
(42  U.S.C.  7506(c))  until  such  time  as  binding 
commitments  have  been  made  to  complete 
the  project  by  a  date  certain. 

"(3)  For  the  purimse  of  determining  con- 
formity pursuant  to  section  176(c)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C. 
7506(c)),  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tion shall  take  into  account  emissions  ex- 
pected to  result  from  all  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  metropolitan  area,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  projects  are  pub- 
licly or  privately  funded. 

"(g)  Reproorammino  of  Set  Aside 
Funds.— Any  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(f)  of  this  title  that  are  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection 
may  be  made  available  by  the  metropolitan 
planning  organization  to  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  activities  under  section 
135.". 

(b)  One  Percent  Set  Aside.— Section 
104(f)(1)  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "one-half  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  percent"; 
by  striking  "the  Federal-aid  systems"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "programs  author- 
ized under  this  title";  and  by  striking  all 
after  the  third  comma  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "except  that  the  amount  trom  which 
such  set  aside  is  made  shall  not  include 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Interstate  Construction  and  Interstate  Sub- 
stitute programs.". 

(c)  Apportionment  Within  a  State.— Sec- 
tion 104(f)(4)  of  title  23  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  metropolitan  area 
transportation  needs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "attainment  of  air  quality  standards, 
metropolitan  area  transportation  needs,  and 
other  factors  necessary  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  funds  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  section  134  and  other  ap- 
plicable federal  law.". 

(d)  (30NF0RMIN0  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"Sec.  134.  Transportation  planning  In  certain 
urban  areas."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  134.  Metropolitan  Planning.". 

(2)  Section  104(f)(3)  of  title  23  United  Stotes 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "designated  by 
the  State  as  being". 
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aC  114.  OTATEWnW  PLANNING. 

(a)  New  Requirementb.— Section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  ISO.  STATnnDE  PLANNING. 

"(a)  Manaobment  Systems.— Each  State 
shall  have  a  Bridge  Management  System,  a 
Pavement  Management  System,  a  Safety 
Management  System,  and  Congestion  Man- 
agement System  developed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Systems  shall  Include  Inventories 
and  use  current  condition  data  to  identify 
needs.  The  Secretary  may  withhold  project 
approvals  under  section  106  and  may  decline 
to  accept  a  notice  and  certification  under 
section  133(c)(2)  if  a  State  fails  to  have  ap- 
proved systems.  The  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  periodic  Federal  review  of  the  Man- 
agement Systems. 

"(b)  Traffic  Monttorino  System.— Each 
State  shall  have  a  Traiflc  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem to  provide  statistically  based  data  nec- 
essary for  iMvement  management,  bridge 
evaluation,  safety  management,  congestion 
management,  national  studies,  and  other  ac- 
tivities under  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  guidelines  and  requirements  for  the 
Traffic  Monitoring  System." 

"(c)  State  Plannino  Process.- Each 
State  shall  undertake  a  continuous  transpor- 
tation planning  process  which  shall— 

"(1)  take  into  account  the  results  of  the 
management  systems  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  take  into  account  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  energy  use  goals,  objectives,  pro- 
grams or  requirements; 

"(3)  take  into  account  any  valid  State  or 
local  development  or  land  use  plans,  pro- 
grams, or  requirements; 

"(4)  take  into  account  international  border 
crossings  and  access  to  ports,  airports,  inter- 
modal  transportation  facilities,  major 
freight  distribution  routes,  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  monuments  and  historic 
sites,  and  military  installations. 

"(5)  provide  for  comprehensive  surface 
transportation  planning  for  non-metropoli- 
tan areas; 

"(6)  be  consistent  with  any  metropolitan 
area  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  134; 
and 

"(7)  be  coordinated  with  the  development 
of  any  State  Implementation  plan  required 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and 
provide  for  compliance  with  any  relevant  re- 
quirements of  such  plan  and  such  Act. 

"(d)  Additional  Requirements  for  States 
Containino  Non-Attainment  areas.— Any 
State  containing  an  area  in  non-attainment 
for  osone  or  carbon  monoxide  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  shall  develop 
and  update  on  an  annual  basis  a  State  trans- 
portation plan.  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments in  subsection  (c),  such  plan  shall— 

"(1)  Incorporate  without  amendment  the 
IBX)vlsions  of  any  metropolitan  area  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  134;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  coordination  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  transportation  plan  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  state 
Implementation  plan  required  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"(e)  FUNDINO. — Funds  set  aside  pursuant  to 
section  307(cXl)  and  section  307(c)(2)  of  title 
23  United  States  Code  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  section." 

(b)  (X)NPORMiNO  AMENDMENTS.— The  analy- 
sis of  chapter  1  of  title  23  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  "Sec.  135.  Traffic  op- 
erations improvement  programs."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  135.  Statewide 
Planning.". 
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SBC  lit.  RBSBARCH  AND  DATA  COLLBCTION. 

(a)  Research  Program.— Section  307  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  New  Requirements.— Subsection  (b)  is 
redesignated  (b)(1),  and  the  following  new 
paragraphs  are  added  thereafter: 

"(2)  The  highway  research  program  shall 
include  a  coordinated  long  term  program  of 
research  on  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Sys- 
tems. 

"(3)  The  highway  research  program  shall 
Include  a  coordinated  long  term  program  of 
research  for  the  development,  use  and  dis- 
semination of  performance  indicators  to 
measure  the  performance  of  the  surface 
transportation  system,  including  indicators 
for  productivity,  efficiency,  energy  use.  air 
quality,  congestion,  safety,  maintenance, 
and  other  factors  that  reflect  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

"(4)  The  highway  research  program  shall 
continue  those  portions  of  the  work  of  the 
Strategic  Highway  Research  Program  that 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  Important. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  create  and  admin- 
ister a  transportation  research  fellowship 
program  to  attract  qualified  students  to  the 
field  of  transportation  engineering  and  re- 
search, which  shall  be  known  as  The  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  Transportation  Fellowship 
Program.  No  less  than  $2  million  per  fiscal 
year  of  the  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307  shall  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"highway  programs  and  local  public  trans- 
portation systems"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "transporation  programs";  by  strik- 
ing "highway  usage"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "transportation";  and  by  striking 
"highways  and  highway  systems"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "transportation  systems". 

(b)  Federal  Share  For  State  Research 
ACTTvmES. — Section  12(KJ)  is  amended  by 
striking  "85  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "80  percent";  and  by  striking 
"exclusive  of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  and". 

(c)  State  authortty  To  Program  Funds.— 
Section  307(c)  of  Utle  23  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  "upon  the  request  of 
the  State  highway  department,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  with  or  without 
State  funds,"  in  paragraph  (1);  and  by  repeal- 
ing paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Data  (Collection  and  Analysis.- 

(1)  Bureau  of  transportation  statis- 
tics.—There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
Department  of  Transi>ortation  a  Bureau  of 
Transportation  Statistics.  The  Bureau  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  'the  Director'),  w^o  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  removable 
only  for  cause. 

(2)  New  requirements.— Section  308  of  title 
23  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SBC.  aoa.  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

"(a)  Program.— The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation  Statistics,  in  cooperation 
with  the  states,  shall  pursue  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  program  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  national  transportation  system. 
This  effort  shall— 

"(1)  be  coordinated  with  the  efforts  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  307(b)(3)  to  develop 
performance  Indicators  for  the  national 
transportation  system; 

"(2)  assure  that  daU  and  other  informa- 
tion is  collected  In  a  manner  to  maximize 


the  ability  to  compare  data  f^m  different 
regions  and  time  periods;  and 

"(3)  assure  that  data  is  quality  controlled 
for  accuracy  and  is  disseminated  to  the 
states  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(b)  ESTIMATBS.- The  Director  shall 
produce,  on  an  annual  basis,  unbiased  and 
compcu'able  estimates  of  factors  including 
but  not  limited  to  productivity  in  the  var- 
ious portions  of  the  transportation  sector, 
traffic  flows,  travel  times,  vehicle  weights, 
variables  influencing  traveller  behavior  in- 
cluding choice  of  mode,  travel  costs  of  intra- 
clty  commuting  and  Intercity  tripe,  fre- 
quency of  vehicle  and  transportation  facility 
repairs  and  other  interruptions  of  service, 
accidents,  collateral  damage  to  the  human 
and  natural  environment,  and  the  condition 
of  the  transportation  system,  which  esti- 
mates shall  be  suitable  for  conducting  cost- 
benefit  studies  and  other  analysis  necessary 
for  prioritizing  transportation  system  prob- 
lems and  analyzing  proposed  solutions. 

"(c)  Reports.— Beginning  on  October  1, 
1992,  and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  containing  the  estimates  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  and  otherwise  de- 
scribing the  status  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Collection  of  Data.— The  Secretary 
may  use  any  authority  granted  under  this  or 
any  other  title,  or  any  Act  to  collect  data 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  Important  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  FimDDJO.— Section  104(a)  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  data  collection,  and  other  programs"  after 
"research";  and  by  inserting  ".  and  section 
303"  after  "section  307". 

"(4)  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  for  chapter  3 
of  title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "Sec.  303.  [Repealed.  P.L.  97-449]." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  303.  Data 
Collection  and  Analysis.". 

SEC.    lie.    MAGNrnC    LEVITA-nON    TRANSPOR- 
TA'nON. 

"(a)  Declaration  of  Poucy— Section 
101(c)  of  title  23  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  in  the  shortest  time  practicable  a 
United  States  designed  and  constructed  mag- 
netic levltatlon  transportation  technology 
capable  of  operating  along  federal-aid  high- 
way rights-of-way.  as  part  of  a  national 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  NA-noNAL  Magnetic  LEvrrA-noN  Design 
Program.- 

(1)  Management  of  program.— There  is 
hereby  established  a  National  Magnetic 
Levltatlon  Design  Program  to  be  managed 
jointly  by  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works  (here- 
after referred  to  as  'the  Assis.  vnt  Sec- 
retary'.) In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  federal  officials,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  National  Maglev 
Joint  Project  Office  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Maglev  Project  Office")  to  carry  out 
such  program,  and  shall  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  funding, 
staffing,  office  space,  and  other  requirements 
that  will' allow  the  Maglev  Project  Office  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Phase  one  grants.— (A)  Not  later  than 
3  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act.  any  eligible  participant  may  submit  to 
the  Ma«lev  Proj^t  OfTlce  a  proposal  for  re- 
search and  development  of  a  conceptual  de- 
sign for  a  ma«;le«  system  and  an  application 
for  a  grant  to  carty  out  that  research  and  de- 
velopment. I 

(B)  Not  later  tlUn  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Assistant  Sefcretary  shall  award  grants 
for  one  year  of  research  and  development  to 

pplicants.  If  fewer  than  six 

Itlona  have  been  received. 

warded  to  as  many  appli- 
,1. 
y  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 

ve  a  grant  under  subpara- 
r  consideration  of  factors 
tructlon  and  operation  of 

tion  system,  Including  the 
coat-effectivenesa,  ease  of  maintenance,  safe- 
ty, limited  environmental  impact,  ability  to 
achieve  sustained  high  speeds,  ability  to  op- 
erate along  the  liiterstate  highway  rights  of 
way,  the  potential  for  the  guldeway  design 
to  be  a  national  standard,  and  the  bidder's 
resources,  capabilities,  and  history  of  suc- 
ceasfully  designlfg  and  developing  systems 
of  similar  complexity.  Provided  that  the  ap- 
plicant agrees  t^  submit  a  report  to  the 
Maglev  Project  oirfice  detailing  the  resuls  of 
the  research  and  pevelopment.  and  agrees  to 

ng  of  the  phase  one  grant 

eral,  10  percent  non-federal 
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no  leas  uhan  six 
complete  appli 
grants  shall  be 
cants  as  is  practi 
(C)  The  Secre 
retary  may  appi 
graph  (B)  only 
relating  to  the 
a  magnetic  levi 


provide  for  mate 
at  a  90  percent  f( 
cost  share. 

(D)  For  purpoi 
'eligible  partlcl 
private  buslm 
private  educati 
tlons.  Federal  la 
such  businesses, 
torlee. 

(3)  Phasb  two 
veceivlng  the  re: 
the  Secretary  a: 


|8  of  this  section,  the  term 

.nt'   means   United   States 

United  States  public  and 

and    research    organlza- 

iratories.  and  consortia  of 

organizations  and  labora- 


i.— Within  3  months  of 
arts  under  paragraph  (2), 
the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  select  not  riiore  than  3  participants  to 
receive  one-year  grants  for  research  and  de- 
velopment leadlK  to  a  final  design  for  a 
maglev  system.  The  Secretary  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretar|  may  only  award  grants 
under  this  paragi)aph  if  they  determine  that 
the  applicant  his  demonstrated  technical 
merit  for  the  conceptual  design  and  the  po- 
tential for  farther  development  of  such  de- 
sign into  a  natloiial  system,  and  if  the  appli- 
cant agrees  to  p^vlde  for  matching  of  the 
phase  two  grant  at  a  80  percent  federal.  20 
percent  non-feder^il  cost  share. 

(4)  PRorroTTPB.-HA)  Within  6  months  of  re- 
ceiving the  final  designs  developed  under 
paragraph  (3),  thf  Secretary  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  sbAll  select  one  design  for  de- 
velopment into  a  full  scale  prototype.  Not 
more  than  3  months  after  the  selection  of 
■nch  design,  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  award  one  prototype  con- 
■tmction  grant  tf  a  State  government,  local 
gt>vermnent,  orgiklsatlon  of  State  and  local 
governments,  coasortlum  of  United  States 
private  bn8lness48  or  any  combination  of 
these  entltlee  for  xhe  purpose  of  constructing 
a  prototype  maMlev  system  in  accordance 
with  the  selected  ileslgn. 

(B)  SelectfOD  o '  the  grant  recipient  under 
this  paragraph  s)  all  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing fetors: 

(I)  The  project  i  hall  utilise  Interstate  high- 
way rights  of  way . 

(II)  The  project  shall  have  safflclent  length 
to  allow  slgniflca^t  full  speed  operations  be- 
tween stops. 

(III)  No  more  tban  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  shal^  be  borne  by  the  United 
SUtes. 


(Iv)  The  project  shall  be  constructed  and 
ready  for  operational  testing  within  3  years 
after  the  award  of  the  grant. 

(V)  The  project  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  the  prototype  to  commercial  oper- 
ation after  testing  and  technical  evaluation 
is  completed. 

(vl)  The  project  shall  be  located  In  an  area 
that  provides  a  potential  rldership  base  for 
future  commercial  operation. 

(vll)  The  project  shall  be  located  in  an  area 
that  experiences  climatic  and  other  environ- 
mental conditions  that  are  representative  of 
such  conditions  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

(vlii)  The  project  shall  be  suitable  for  even- 
tual Inclusion  in  a  national  magnetic  levlta- 
tlon  system  network. 

(C)  LICEN8IN0.— 

(1)  Proprietary  rights.— No  trade  secrets 
or  commercial  or  financial  Information  that 
is  privileged  or  confidential,  oader  the  mean- 
ing of  section  552(b)(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  which  is  obtained  trom  a  United 
States  business,  research,  or  education  en- 
tity Eis  a  result  of  activities  under  this  Act 
shall  be  disclosed. 

(2)  CoMMERCiM.  INFORMATION.— The  re- 
search, development  and  use  of  any  tech- 
nology developed  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
reached  pursuant  to  this  section,  including 
the  terms  under  which  any  technology  may 
be  licensed  and  the  resulting  royalties  may 
be  distributed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3701-3714). 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  and  the  Aselstant 
Secretary  may  require  any  grant  recipient  to 
assure  that  research  and  development  shall 
be  performed  substantially  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  products  embodying  the 
inventions  made  under  any  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  or  produced  through  the 
use  of  such  inventions  shall  be  manufactured 
substantially  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FiTODS.— Funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  Reports.- The  Secretary  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  provide  periodic  re- 
ports on  imrogress  made  under  this  section  to 
the  (Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  117.  ACCB88  TO  RIGBTS  OF  WAY. 

(a)  AVAILABILITY  OF  RIGHTS  OF  WAY.— Sub- 
Section  142(g)  of  title  23  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  any  case  where  sufficient  land  ex- 
ists within  the  publicly  acquired  rights-of- 
way  of  any  highway,  constructed  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  to 
accommcdate  needed  passenger  or  commuter 
rail,  high  speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tems including  magnetic  levltation  systems, 
highway  and  non-highway  public  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  the  Secretary  shall  authorize  a 
State  to  make  such  lands  and  rights-of-way 
available  without  charge  to  a  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  authority  or  company  for  such 
purposes.". 

(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  AIRSPACE.— Section  156 
of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ",  Provided  that 
the  States  may  permit  governmental  use, 
use  by  public  or  private  entities  for  high 
speed  ground  transjmrtation  systems,  includ- 
ing magnetic  levltation  systems,  or  other 
transit,  utility  use  and  occupancy  where 
such  use  or  occupancy  is  necessary  for  a 
transportation  project  allowed  under  this 
section,  or  use  for  transportation  projects  el- 


igible for  assistance  under  this  title,  without 
charge.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.- Section  142 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
"of  the  Federal-aid  systems";  and  by  strik- 
ing "project  on  any  Federal-aid  system"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  project  or  as  an  Interstate 
construction  project". 

(2)  Paragraph  (a)(2)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  repealed. 

(4)  Paragraph  (e)(2)  is  repealed. 

(5)  Subsections  (1),  (J),  and  (k)  are  repealed. 

SEC.  11&  REPORT  ON  REIMBIH8EMENT  FOR  SEG- 
MENT8  CONSTRUCTED  WITHOUT 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  shall  update  the  findings  of 
the  report  required  by  Section  114  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  to  determine 
what  amount  the  United  States  could  pay  to 
the  States  to  reimburse  the  States  for  seg- 
ments incorporated  into  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem that  were  constructed  at  non-Federal 
expense.  The  report  required  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  completed  by  October  1.  1993, 
and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

SEC.  lit.  DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS  ENTERr 
PRISES. 

(a)  CONTINUATION  OF  CURRENT  LAW.— Sec- 
tion 106(c)(1)  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1967  is  amended  by  striking  "I  and  IH  of  this 
Act  or  obligated  under  "  and  inserting  in- 
stead "I  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991  or  obligated  under  titles  I 
and  HI  of  this  Act  and  ". 

(b)  ADJUSTMENT       FOR       INFLATION.— SeC. 

106(c)(2)(A)  of  such  1987  Act  is  amended  by 

striking   "14.000,000"   and  Inserting  instead 

"15.370,000". 

SEC.  lao.  AVAILABILmr  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  118  of  title  23  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Date  Available  for  Obuoation.— Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  speciflcally  provided,  au- 
thorizations from  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  obligation  when 
apportioned  or  allocated,  or  on  October  1  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  authorized, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

"(b)  Period  of  Availability.— 

"(1)     interstate     CONSTRUCTION      FUNDS.- 

Funds  apportioned  or  allocated  for  Inter- 
sUte  Construction  in  a  SUte  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  in  that  SUte  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
apportioned  or  allocated;  Provided.  That  all 
sums  apportioned  or  allocated  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1994  shall  remain  available  in  the 
SUte  until  obligated:  And  provided  further, 
That  all  sums  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
MassachusetU  on  or  before  October  1,  1989 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 

"(2)  Other  fitnds.- Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  funds  (other  than 
IntersUte  Construction)  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  this  title  in  a  SUte  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  that  SUte 
for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are  au- 
thorized. Any  amounU  so  apportioned  or  al- 
located that  remain  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  that  period  shall  lapee. 

"(C)  ALASKA  AND  PUERTO  RiCO.— FundS 

made  available  to  the  SUte  of  Alaska  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under 
this  title  may  be  expended  for  construction 
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of  access  and  development  roads  that  will 
serve  resource  development,  recreational, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
other  like  purposes.". 

SEC.  ISl.  PROGRAM  EFRCIENCIES. 

(a)  Section  102  of  title  23  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  lOa.  PROGRAM  EFTICIENCIEa 

"(a)  Design,  Safety  and  Construction 
Standards.— Elxcept  as  provided  In  section 
133(c),  projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Program  must  be  de- 
signed, constructed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained In  accordance  with  State  laws,  regula- 
tions, directives,  safety  standards,  design 
standards,  and  construction  standards. 

"(b)  Pavement  Rehabilitation  Project.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  a  State  highway  or  transportation  de- 
partment may  approve  the  design  of  a  pave- 
ment rehabilitation  project  or  highway  re- 
surfacing project  on  any  project  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(c)  Highway  Maintenance  Standards.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  a  State  highway  or  transportation  de- 
partment may  establish  maintenance  stand- 
ards for  projects  constructed  pursuant  to 
this  title,  which  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
approval  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  not  withhold  project  approval  pursuant 
to  section  166  if  a  State  is  meeting  mainte- 
nance standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  HOV  Passenger  Requirements.— a 
State  highway  or  transportation  department 
shall  establish  the  occupancy  requirements 
of  vehicles  operating  in  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cle lanes;  Provided.  That  no  fewer  than  two 
occupants  may  be  required. 

"(e)  Engineering  Cost  Reimbursement.- a 
State  shall  refund  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  all  Federal  funds  for  preliminary  engi- 
neering for  any  project  if  the  project  has  not 
yet  advanced  to  construction  or  acquisition 
of  right-of-way  within  10  years.". 

(b)  Historic  and  Scenic  Values.— Section 
109  of  title  23  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(p)  Where  a  proposed  project  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4),  133,  or  144  involves  a  historic 
facility  or  where  such  project  is  located  In 
an  area  of  historic  or  scenic  value,  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  such  project  notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  section  133(c)  only  if  such  project 
is  designed  to  standards  that  allow  for  the 
preservation  of  these  values;  Provided,  That 
such  project  is  designed  with  mitigation 
measures  to  allow  preservation  of  these  val- 
ues and  ensure  safe  operation  of  the 
project.". 

(c)  Delegation  of  Responsibilities.— Sec- 
tion 302  of  title  23  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  inter- 
act with  the  highway  or  transportation  de- 
partment of  a  municipality  of  over  1  million 
population  within  the  State  in  lieu  of  the 
state  highway  or  transportation  department 
for  the  purjxjse  of  project  review  for  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  within  the  mu- 
nicipality.". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.- The  analy- 
sis of  chapter  1  of  title  23  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  "Sec.  102.  Authoriza- 
tions." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
102.  Program  efficiencies.". 


SEC,   ISS.  USE  OF  SAFETY  BELTS  AND  MOTOR- 
CYCLE HELMETS. 

(a)  New  Requirements.— Section  153  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"153.  Use  of  Safety  Belts  and  Motorcycle  Hel- 
mets, 
"(a)  State  Laws.— 
"(1)  Fiscal  year  1995.— If,  at  any  time  in 

fiscal  year  19M  A   STATE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  IN 

effect — 

"(A)  a  State  law  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  motorcycle  if 
an  individual  on  the  motorcycle  is  not  wear- 
ing a  motorcycle  helmet;  and 

"(B)  a  State  law  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  passenger  vehi- 
cle if  an  individual  in  a  front  seat  of  the  ve- 
hicle (other  than  a  child  who  is  secured  In  a 
child  restraint  system)  does  not  have  a  safe- 
ty belt  properly  ffwtened  about  the  individ- 
ual's body; 

the  State  shall  expend  for  highway  safety 
programs  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
1.5  percent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to 
such  State  for  fiscal  year  1995  under  section 
104(b)(1). 

"(2)  AFTER  FISCAL  YEAR  1995.— If.  at  any 
time  in  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994,  a  State  does  not  have  in  effects 

"(A)  a  State  law  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  motorcycle  if 
an  individual  on  the  motorcycle  is  not  wear- 
ing a  motorcycle  helmet;  and 

"(B)  a  State  law  which  makes  It  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  passenger  vehi- 
cle if  an  individual  in  a  front  seat  of  the  ve- 
hicle (other  than  a  child  who  is  secured  in  a 
child  restraint  system)  does  not  have  a  safe- 
ty belt  properly  fastened  about  the  individ- 
ual's body; 

the  State  shall  expend  for  highway  safety 
programs  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  3 
percent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
State  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  under 
section  104(b)(1).  A  State  which  is  required  to 
expend  funds  for  highway  safety  programs  in 
this  subsection  shall  expend  such  funds  for 
purposes  eligible  under  section  402. 

"(3)  FEDERAL  SHARE.— The  federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  project  carried  out  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  100  percent. 

"(4)  AVAILABILITY.- Notwithstanding  the 
requirements  of  section  118,  funds  subject  to 
the  set  aside  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  in  year  for  which  they  were 
apportioned,  and  shall  thereafter  lapse.  For 
the  purposes  of  making  expenditures  of  such 
funds,  a  State  shall  use  an  amount  of  the  ob- 
ligation authority  distributed  for  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Program  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  set  aside  apportionments 
were  made  equal  to  the  amount  required  to 
be  expended  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Grants  to  States.- 

"(1)  State  eligibility.— The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  a  State  in  accordance 
with  this  section  if  such  State  has  in  effect— 

"(A)  a  State  law  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  motorcycle  if 
an  individual  on  the  motorcycle  is  not  wear- 
ing a  motorcycle  helmet;  and 

"(B)  a  State  law  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  operate  a  passenger  vehi- 
cle if  an  Individual  in  a  front  seat  of  the  ve- 
hicle (other  than  a  child  who  is  secured  in  a 
child  restraint  system)  does  not  have  a  safe- 
ty belt  properly  fastened  about  the  individ- 
ual's body. 

"(2)  Use  of  grants.- A  grant  made  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
adopt  and  implement  a  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  the  following  purposes: 


"(A)  To  educate  the  public  about  motor- 
cycle and  passenger  vehicle  safety  and  mo- 
torcycle helmet,  safety  belt,  and  child  re- 
straint system  use  and  to  Involve  public 
health  education  agencies  and  other  related 
agencies  in  these  efforts. 

"(B)  To  train  law  enforcement  officers  in 
the  enforcement  of  State  laws  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  To  monitor  the  rate  of  compliance 
with  State  laws  described  In  subsection  (a). 

"(D)  To  enforce  State  laws  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Maintenance  of  effort.— a  grant 
may  not  be  made  to  a  State  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  en- 
ters into  such  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  en- 
sure that  such  State  will  maintain  its  aggre- 
gate expenditures  from  all  other  sources  for 
any  traffic  safety  program  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  at  or  above  the  averag'e  level  of 
such  expenditures  in  the  State's  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  Federal  share.— a  State  may  not  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  in  more  than 
3  fiscal  years.  The  Federal  share  payable  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  first  fiscal  year  such  State  re- 
ceives a  grant,  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing in  such  fiscal  year  a  traffic  safe- 
ty program  described  in  subsection  (b); 

"(B)  in  the  second  fiscal  year  such  State 
receives  a  grant,  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing in  such  traffic  safety  program; 
and 

"(C)  in  the  third  fiscal  year  such  State  re- 
ceives a  grant,  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing in  such  fiscal  year  such  traffic 
safety  program. 

"(5)  Maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
GRANTS.- The  aggregate  amount  of  grants 
made  to  a  State  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  amount  apportioned 
to  such  State  for  fiscal  year  1990  under  sec- 
tion 402. 

"(6)  ELIGIBILm-  FOR  GRANTS.— 

"(A)  A  State  is  eligible  in  a  fiscal  year  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  only  If  the  State 
enters  into  such  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  en- 
sure that  the  State  implements  in  such  fiscal 
year  a  traffic  safety  program  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(B)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  only  If  the  State  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  has  in  effect  at  all  times  a  State  law 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  achieves  a 
rate  of  compliance  with  such  law  of  not  less 
than  75  percent;  and 

"(11)  has  in  effect  at  all  times  a  State  law 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  achieves  a 
rate  of  compliance  with  such  law  of  not  less 
than  50  percent. 

"(C)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  receives 
a  grant  under  this  section  only  if  the  State 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  has  in  effect  at  all  times  a  State  law 
described  in  parsigraph  (1)(A)  and  achieves  a 
rate  of  compliance  with  such  law  of  not  less 
than  85  percent;  and 

"(11)  has  in  effect  at  all  times  a  State  law 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  achieves  a 
rate  of  compliance  with  such  law  of  not  less 
than  70  percent. 

"(c)  Measurements  of  Rates  of  Compu- 
ANCE.— For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
and  (3),  a  State  shall  measure  compliance 
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with  State  laws  Idescrlbed  In  sabeection  (b)(1) 
using  methods  frhlcb  conform  to  sidelines 
to  be  iamied  by  'the  Secretary  ensuring  that 
such  measuremsnta  are  accurate  and  rep- 
resentative. 

"(d)  DKFiNrno  <8. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  folic  >wlng  definitions  apply: 

"(1)  The  tenn  'child  restraint  system" 
means  a  device  Iwhich  Is  desiemed  for  use  in 
a  passenger  vehicle  to  restrain,  seat,  or  posi- 
tion a  child  who  weighs  50  pounds  or  less. 

"(2)  The  term  'motorcycle'  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  mo  Jve  power  which  Is  designed 
to  travel  on  no)  more  than  three  wheels  In 
contact  with  the  surface. 

"(3)  The  term  'passenger  vehicle'  means  a 
motor  vehicle  vlth  motive  power  which  Is 
designed  for  tnnsporting  10  individuals  or 
less.  Including  the  driver,  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  include  a  vehicle  which  is 
constructed  on  a  truck  chassis,  a  motor- 
cycle, a  trailer,  or  any  motor  vehicle  which 
is  not  required  o  n  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  ui  ider  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  to  be  equipped  with  a  belt 
system. 

"(4)  The  term  'safety  belt'  means— 

"(A)  with  re8p<ct  to  the  open-body  vehicles 
and  convertibles,  an  occui)ant  restraint  sys- 
tem consisting  cT  a  lap  belt  or  a  lap  belt  and 
a  detachable  shoilder  belt;  and 

"(B)  with  re8p»ct  to  other  passenger  vehi- 
cles, an  occupant  restraint  system  consisting 
of  integrated  lapjand  shoulder  belts.". 

"(e)  AUTHORrrt.— All  provisions  of  chapter 
1  of  this  title  tbkt  are  applicable  to  Surface 
TransporUOon  Program  funds,  other  than 
provisions  relatli  ig  to  the  apportionment  for- 
mula, shall  appl^  to  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  icarry  out  this  section,  ex- 
cept as  determlnfed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In- 
consistent with  this  section  and  except  that 
sums  authorized  by  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(b)  Study.— Tli  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  collect  knd  analyze  data  Trom  trau- 
ma centers  regaflding  differences  In  injuries, 
medical  costs,  piyor  mix,  and  unreimbursed 
costs  of  restsained  and  unrestrained, 
helmeted  and  nof-helmeted  victims  of  motor 
vehicle  and  mitorcycle  crashes.  Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  ;  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  this  sedtlon.  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
■hall  be  avallatfle  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. Public  iBducatlon  and  Information 
activities  In  supoort  of  State  and  community 
motorcycle  safety  and  safety  belt  programs 
shall  be  eligible  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  study.  Approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  payment 
of  such  sums  shkll  establish  a  contractual 
obligation  of  th«|  United  States  to  pay  such 
Bunu. 

(c)  Rboulatioi 
after  the  date  oi 
the    Secretary 
carry   out   secti* 
States  Code. 

(d)  CtoNFORMiNd  AMKNDMKNT.— The  analysis 
for  chapter  1  of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  Is 
amended  by  suiting  "SBC.  153.  [Repealed.] 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  153.  Use  of 
Safety  Belts  and  Motorcycle  Helmets.". 


-Not  later  than  180  days 
the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
ill    Issue    regulations    to 
in    153   of   title   23.    United 


la.  DBTINITH  Ma 

(a)  Nbw  Deit]  rmoNS.— Section  101(a)  of 
Utle  23  United  &;ates  Code  Is  amended  add- 
ing definitions  f^r  'carpool  project",  "haz- 
ard elimination",  "magnetic  leviution  sys- 
"metropol|tan  area",  "open  to  public 

public 
"rail- 
way-highway   crtssing".    "reconstruction". 


tern' 

travel",  "operaUAnal  Improvement" 

authority",  "puqllc  lands  highway 


and    "transportation    enhancement    activi- 
ties" as  follows: 

"The  term  'carpool  project'  means  any 
project  to  encourage  the  use  of  carpools  and 
vanpools.  Including  but  not  limited  to  provi- 
sion of  carpooUng  opportunities  to  the  elder- 
ly and  handicapped,  systems  for  locating  po- 
tential riders  and  Informing  them  of  canxjol 
opportunities,  acquiring  vehicles  for  carpool 
use,  designating  existing  highway  lanes  as 
preferential  carpool  highway  lanes,  provid- 
ing related  traffic  control  devices,  and  des- 
ignating existing  facilities  for  use  for  pref- 
erential parking  for  carpools. 

"The  term  'hazard  elimination'  means  the 
correction  or  elimination  of  hazardous  loca- 
tions, sections  or  elements.  Including  road- 
side obstacles  and  unmarked  or  poorly 
marked  roads  which  may  constitute  a  danger 
to  motorists  or  pedestrians. 

"The  term  'magnetic  levitatlon  system' 
means  any  facility  (Including  vehicles)  using 
magnetic  levitatlon  for  transportation  of 
passengers  or  fi-eight  that  is  capable  of  oper- 
ating at  high  speeds,  and  capable  of  operat- 
ing along  Interstate  highway  rights  of  way.". 
"The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means  an 
area  so  designated  by  a  metropolitan  plan- 
ning organization  pursuant  to  section  134.". 

"The  term  'open  to  public  travel'  means 
that  the  road  section  is  available,  except 
during  scheduled  periods,  extreme  weather 
or  emergency  conditions,  passable  by  four- 
wheel  standard  passenger  cars,  and  open  to 
the  general  public  for  use  without  restrictive 
gates,  prohibitive  signs,  or  regulations  other 
than  restrictions  based  on  size,  weight,  or 
class  of  registration.  Toll  plazas  of  public 
toll  roads  are  not  considered  restrictive 
gates." 

"The  term  'operational  Improvement' 
means  a  capital  Improvement  other  than  (1) 
a  reconstruction  project;  (2)  additional  lanes 
except  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes;  (3) 
Interchange  and  grade  separations;  or  (4)  the 
construction  of  a  new  facility  on  a  new  loca- 
tion. The  term  Includes  the  Installation  of 
traffic  surveillance  and  control  equipment; 
computerized  signal  systems;  motorist  infor- 
mation systems.  Integrated  traffic  control 
systems;  Incident  management  programs; 
transportation  demand  management  facili- 
ties, strategies,  and  programs;  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  preferential  treatments  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  high  occupancy 
vehicle  lanes;  and  spot  geometric  and  traffic 
control  modifications  to  alleviate  specific 
bottlenecks  and  hazards." 

"The  term  'public  authority'  means  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  town,  or  township,  In- 
dian tribe,  municipal  or  other  local  govern- 
ment or  Instrumentality  with  authority  to 
finance,  build,  operate  or  maintain  toll  or 
toll-free  facilities. 

"The  term  'public  lands  highway'  means 
any  highway  through  national  forest  lands, 
unappropriated  or  unreserved  federal  lands, 
nontaxable  Indian  lands,  or  other  Federal 
reservations,  which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of.  and  maintained  by.  a  public  authority 
and  open  to  public  travel. 

"The  term  'railway-highway  crossing 
project'  means  any  project  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railway-highway  cross- 
ings, including  the  protection  or  separation 
of  grades  at  crossings,  the  reconstruction  of 
existing  railroad  grade  crossing  structures, 
and  the  relocation  of  highways  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings. 

"The  term  'reconstruction'  means  the  ad- 
dition of  travel  lanes  and  the  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  Interchanges  and 
overcrosslngs,  including  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way  where  necessary. 


"The  term  'transportation  enhancement 
activities'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
project  or  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project,  highway  safety  Improvement 
projects,  railway-highway  crossing  projects, 
provision  of  facilities  for  pedestrians  and  bi- 
cycles, acquisition  of  scenic  easements  and 
scenic  or  historic  sites,  scenic  or  historic 
highway  programs,  landscaping  and  other 
scenic  beautlflcatlon,  historic  preservation, 
rehabilitation  and  operation  of  historic 
transportation  buildings,  structures  or  fa- 
cilities Including  historic  railroad  facilities 
and  canals,  preservation  of  abandoned  rail- 
way corridors  Including  the  conversion  and 
use  thereof  for  pedestrian  or  bicycle  trails, 
control  and  removal  of  outdoor  advertising, 
archaeological  planning  and  research,  and 
mitigation  of  water  pollution  due  to  highway 
runoff. 

(b)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  definition  for  "highway"  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "scenic  easements"  after 
"and  also  includes". 

(2)  The  definitions  for  "Federal-aid  high- 
ways". "Federal-aid  system".  "Federal-aid 
primary  system",  "Federal-aid  secondary 
system",  "Federal-aid  urban  system",  "for- 
est highway",  "project",  and  "urban  area" 
are  rei>ealed. 

(3)  The  definition  for  "Indian  reservation 
roads"  is  amended  by  striking  ",  including 
roads  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,". 

SBC.  IM.  FUNCnONAL  RECLA88IFICA'nON. 

A  functional  reclassification,  which  shall 
be  updated  periodically,  should  be  under- 
taken by  each  SUte  (as  that  term  is  defined 
in  section  101  of  title  23,  United  States  Code), 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Ouam  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  by  September  30. 
1992,  and  shall  be  completed  by  September  30. 
1993  in  accordance  with  guidelines  that  will 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  functional 
reclassification  shall  classify  all  public  roads 
(as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  101  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code). 

SEC.    ISS.    REPKAL    OF    CERTAIN   SECTIONS   OF 
TTTLB  n  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

(a)  The  following  portions  of  title  23  United 
States  Code  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  105.  relating  to  programs; 

(2)  Section  117.  relating  to  certification  ac- 
ceptance; 

relating  to  bond  retire- 


122, 


130,  relating  to  railway-high- 


(3)  Section 
ment; 

(4)  Section   124,  relating  to  advances  to 
SUtes; 

(5)  Section   126,  relating  to  diversion  of 
funds; 

(6)  Section 
way  crossings; 

(7)  Section  137.  relating  to  parking  facili- 
ties; 

(8)  Section  14«,  relating  to  carpools; 

(9)  Section  147.  relating  to  priority  primary 
projects; 

(10)  Section  148,  relating  to  a  national  rec- 
reational highway; 

(11)  Section  150,  relating  to  urban  system 
funds; 

(12)  Section  152,  relating  to  hazard  elimi- 
nation; 

(13)  Section  155,  relating  to  lake  access 
highways; 

(14)  Section  201,  relating  to  authorizations; 

(15)  Section  210,  relating  to  defense  access 
roads; 

(16)  Section   212,    relaUng   to   the   Inter- 
American  Highway; 

(17)  Section  216,  relating  to  the  Darien  Gap 
Highway; 

(18)  Section  218,  relating  to  Alaska  High- 
way; 
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(19)  Section  306,  relating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(20)  Section  310,  relating  to  civil  defense; 

(21)  Section  311,  relating  to  strategic  high- 
way Improvements; 

(22)  Section  312,  relating  to  military  offi- 
cers; 

(23)  Section  318,  relating  to  highway  relo- 
cation; and 

(24)  Section  320,  relating  to  bridges  on  Fed- 
eral dams; 

etc  IM.  CCmFtMOONG  AND  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Title  23,  United 
States  (3ode.— Title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  108  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (g)  are 
repealed. 

(B)  Paragraph  (e)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
"All  highways  or  routes  Included  in  the 
Interstate  System  as  finally  approved,  if  not 
already  coincident  with  the  primary  system, 
shall  be  added  to  said  system  without  regard 
to  the  mileage  limitation  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section". 

(C)  Paragraph  (e)(4)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  two  sentences  and  inserting 
instead  "Elach  highway  pro.fect  constructed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to  highway 
projects  constructed  under  the  Surface 
Transportation  Program." 

(D)  Paragraph  (e)(4)(HKl)  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  1991"  the  three  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  instead  "1991,  1992,  1993, 
1994  and  199&". 

(E)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(f)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  approve  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
Interstate  System,  or  to  require  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  thereof." 

(2)  Section  1(M  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Federal-aid  systems"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  program  authorized  by  this 
chapter". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)(6)  is  repealed. 

(C)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  repealed. 

(3)  Section  105  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  (i)  strik- 
ing "for  the  Federal-aid  systems"  and  (11)  by 
striking  ",  but  he  shall  not  approve  any 
I>ro]ect  in  a  proposed  program  which  Is  not 
located  upon  an  approved  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem". 

(B)  Subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"on  the  Federal-aid  systems". 

(4)  Section  106  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"117"  and  inserting  instead  "133". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  repealed. 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  System". 

(5)  Section  106  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems, 
including  the  Interstate  System,"  in  two 
places. 

(B)  Paragraph  (cK2)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  system". 

(C)  Paragraph  (c)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  system  of  which  such 
project  is  to  be  a  part". 

(6)  Section  106  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  system". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  is  repealed. 

(C)  Subsection  (i)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  system"  in  two  places: 
and  by  striking  "the  Federal-aid  system  on 
which  such  project  will  be  located". 


(D)  Paragraph  (0(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  Federal-aid  system". 

(7)  Section  112  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (f). 

(8)  Section  113  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, the  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as 
their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  and  the 
Interstate  System,"; 

(B)  by  striking  "upon  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems,"; and 

(C)  by  striking  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
systems". 

(9)  Section  114  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing "located  on  a  Federal-aid  system"  and 
inserting  instead  "constructed  under  this 
chapter"  and  (2)  striking  "117"  and  inserting 
"133". 

(B)  Paragraph  (b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"located  on  a  Federal-aid  system"  and  In- 
serting instead  "under  this  chapter". 

(10)  Section  115  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  title  of  subsection  (a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Urban,  Secondary,"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
gram". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (a)(l)(A)(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  104(b)(2),  section  104(b)(6)" 
and  inserting  Instead  "section  104(b)(1)". 

(C)  The  title  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended 
by  striking  "And  Primary". 

(D)  Paragraph  (b)(1)  is  amended  (i)  by 
striking  "the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
or";  (11)  by  striking  "104(b)(1)  or";  and  (ill) 
by  striking  ",  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(11)  Section  116  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"The  State's  obligation  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  maintain  any  such  project  shall  cease 
when  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
Federal-aid  system." 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  or 
within  a  municipality,"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "within  a  county  or  municipality". 

(12)  Section  120  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 
"project  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  system. 
Including  the  Interstate  System,  shall  not 
exceed  the  Federal  share  payable  on  a 
project  on  such  system  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting instead  "project  on  the  Interstate 
System  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  a  project  on  that  system  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
any  project  off  the  Interstate  System  shall 
not  exceed  the  Federal  share  payable  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

(C)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  by  striking 
"for  any  Federal-aid  system"  and  inserting 
Instead  "under  section  1(M";  by  striking  ", 
and  155  of  this  title  and  for  those  priority 
primary  routes  under  section  147";  and  by 
striking  "and  for  funds  allocated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  155". 

(D)  Subsection  (m)  is  repealed. 

(13)  Subsection  121(c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "For  projects  obligated  under  section 
106"  in  two  places  before  the  word  "No";  and 
by  striking  "located  on  a  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem". 

(14)  Section  123  is  amended  by  striking  "on 
any  Federal-aid  system". 

(15)  Section  125  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing "highways  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems,  including  the  Interstate  System" 
and  inserting  Instead  "public  roads  except 
roads  functionally  classified  as  local  or  rural 
minor  collector"  and  (ii)  by  striking  "au- 


thorized on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems. Including  the  Interstate  System"  and 
inserting  instead  "authorised  on  public  roads 
except  roads  functionally  classified  as  local 
or  as  rural  minor  collector". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
",  whether  or  not  such  highways,  roads,  or 
trails  are  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems". 

(16)  Section  139  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  (i)  by  strik- 
ing "on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system";  (11) 
by  striking  "sections  104(b)(1)  and"  and  in- 
serting instead  "section";  and  (ill)  by  strik- 
ing "rehabilitating  and  reconstructing"  and 
inserting  instead  "and  rehablUUting". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing "on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system";  (ii) 
by  striking  "sections  104(b)(1)  and"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "section";  (ill)  by  striking 
"rehabilitating  and  reconstructing"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "and  rehabilitating";  and  (Iv) 
by  striking  "section"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  instead  "subsection". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing "on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system";  (11) 
by  striking  "sections  104(b)(1)  and"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "section";  and  (Hi)  by  strik- 
ing "restoration,  and  reconstruction"  and 
inserting  instead  "and  restoration". 

(17)  Section  140  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"104(a)"  and  Inserting  Instead  "l(M(b)". 

(18)  Section  141(b)  is  amended  striking  "on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system,  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system,  and  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system"  and  Inserting  Instead  "on 
public  roads  except  roads  functionally  classi- 
fied as  local  or  rural  minor  collector". 

(19)  Section  157  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing "primary,  secondary.  Interstate,  urban" 
and  Inserting  instead  "Interstate,  Surface 
Transportation  Program"  and  (11)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  instead  "and  section  105(c)  of 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1991.". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"154(f)  or". 

(20)  Paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  158  is 
amended  by  striking  "104(b)(2),  104(bK5),  and 
104(b)(6)"  and  inserting  Instead  "and 
104(b)(5)". 

(21)  Section  215  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  beginning  "except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  129". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  Is  repealed. 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing "federal-aid  primary  highway"  and  In- 
serting instead  "Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
gram" and  by  (2)  striking  "and  provisions 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  such  fUnds  to  the 
Federal-aid  systems". 

(22)  Section  217  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
",  (2)  and  (6)". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
",  (2)  and  (6)". 

(23)  Section  302(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
",  for  the  construction  of  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  financed  with 
secondary  funds,  and  for  the  maintenance 
thereof. 

(24)  Section  304  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  Including 
the  Interstate  System"  and  inserting  Instead 
"Federal-aid  highways". 

(25)  Section  315  is  amended  by  striking 
"sections  a04(d),  205(a),  206(b).  a07(b),  and 
20e(c)"  and  inserting  instead  "section 
206(a)". 
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ed    (A)    by    strlli 
highway"    and 
Transportation 
Ing  "and  provlalc 
of  such  funds  to 

(b)  AMSNDk 
ACT  OF  1978.- 
the  Highway  Sa.6 


(36)  Section  Slfd)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"on  a  Federal-aid  system"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "with  Fede»al  aid". 

(27)  Subsection  i(d)  of  section  402  is  amend- 
ed (A)  by  strllilng  "Federal-aid  primary 
highway"  and  inserting  Instead  "Surface 
Transportation  Sogram"  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing "and  provlslocB  limiting  the  expenditure 
of  such  funds  to  the  Federal-aid  system". 

(28)  Subsection  |(g)  of  section  406  Is  amend- 
ing   "Federal-aid    primary 

ertlng   Instead    "Surface 
and  (B)  by  strik- 
is  limiting  the  expenditure 
!federal-ald  systems". 

TO  THK  Highway  Safety 
ectlon  (1)  of  section  209  of 
Bty  Act  of  1978  Is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  FeiJeral-ald  primary  highway" 
and  Inserting  instead  "Surface  Transpor- 
Utlon  Program"  and  by  (2)  striking  "and 
provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  to  the  Feder«l-ald  systems". 

(C)  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SURFACE  TRANS- 
PORTATION AssistANCE  ACT  OF  1982.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 411  of  the  ^urface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1B2  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  SubeectlonT(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Federal-aid  Primary  System  highways"  and 
Inserting  Instead)  "highways  which  were  des- 
ignated as  Feder*l-ald  primary  system  high- 
ways before  the  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1991". 

(B)  SubeecUon;  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Federal-aid  Prifiary  System  highways"  and 
inserting  Instead  "highways  which  were  des- 
ignated as  Federtl-ald  Primary  System  high- 
ways before  the  i  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Actof  1991". 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Federal-aid  Prijnary  System  highways"  and 
"Primary  System  highways"  and  Inserting 
Instead  In  two  Maces  "highways  which  were 
designated  as  F«deral-ald  Primary  System 
highways  before  {the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Hlghwaj^  Act  of  1961". 

|a)  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  by 
1-ald  Primary  System  hlgh- 
erting    Instead    "highways 
»ted  as  Federal-aid  Pri- 
mary System  highways  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal-aip  Highway  Act  of  1991". 

of  the   Surface  Transpor- 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  as 


(2)  Section  412 
tatlon  Assistanc 
striking  "Feder 
ways"    and    Ini 
which  were  desi 


(3)  Section  41( 
tatlon  Assistanc 
follows: 

(A)  Subeectloi^  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
Federal-aid  highway"  in  two  places  and  in- 
serting Instead  ! "highway  which  was  on  a 
Federal-aid  system  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  FMeral-ald  Highway  Act  of 
1961";  and  by  striking  "Federal-aid  Primary 
Bystein  highway"  and  Inserting  instead 
"highway  whlchTwaa  on  the  Federal-aid  Pri- 
mary System  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1991". 

(B)  Subeectloq  (d)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Federal-aid  hi^way"  and  inserting  instead 
"highway  which  was  on  a  Federal-aid  system 
on  the  date  of  tke  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  AcQ  of  1991". 

(d)  AMXNDM^rrs  to  Tttle  42  United 
8TATI8  Code.— $ection  512248XB)  of  title  42. 
United  States  Cbde,  is  amended  by  striking 
"any  non-FederH-ald  street,  road  or  high- 
way" and  Inserttng  instead  "any  street,  road 
or  highway  not  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
under  Utle  23.  United  States  Code." 

(e)  Opbration  Litesaver.- Whenever  ap- 
portionments aM  made  under  section  104(a) 
of  title  23  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
•hall  deduct  such  sums  as  he  deems  nec- 
ammrj,  not  to  b*  less  than  S2SO,00O  per  flscal 
year,  for  carryls  g  out  Operation  Llfeeaver. 


SKC  117.  RBCODmCATION. 

The  Secretary  shall,  by  October  1,  1993. 
prepare  a  recodification  of  title  23,  United 
Stotes  Code,  related  Acts  and  statutes  and 
submit  the  recodification  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS  TRUST  FUND  ACT 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of  1991. 

SEC.  m.      CREATION   OF   NATIONAL   REC- 
REATIONAL TRAILS  trust  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•SEC.    Mil.    NATIONAL    RECREATIONAL    TRAILS 
TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Creation  of  Trust  fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated, credited,  or  paid  to  it  as  provided  in 
this  section,  section  9503(c)(6),  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(a)  ExPENorruRES  From  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  National  Recreational  Trails 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for  making  ex- 
penditures to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of 
1991." 

(b)  DEPOsrr  of  Unrefunded  Highway 
Trust  fund  Moneys.— Section  9603(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Transfers  from  the  trust  fund  for 
nonhighway  recreational,  fuel  taxes.— 

"(A)  Transfer  to  na-honal  recreational 
TRAILS  trust  FUND.— The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually pay  li-om  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund  amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) equivalent  to  0.3%  of  total  Highway 
Trust  Fund  receipts,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Adjustment  of  percentage.- 

"(1)  First  year.— Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall,  based  on  studies  of  nonhlghway  rec- 
reational fuel  usage  in  the  various  States, 
adjust  the  percentage  of  receipts  paid  into 
the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund 
to  correspond  to  the  revenue  received  from 
nonhlghway  recreational  fuel  taxes. 

"(11)  Subsequent  years.— Not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  3  years,  the  Sec- 
retary may  increase  or  decrease  the  percent- 
age established  under  clause  (i)  to  reflect,  in 
the  Secretary's  estimation,  changes  in  the 
amount  of  revenues  received  fl-om  non- 
highway  recreational  fuel  taxes. 

"(ill)        AMOUNT        OF        ADJUSTMENT.- The 

amount  of  an  adjustment  in  the  percentage 
stated  In  clause  (11)  shall  be  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  that  percentage  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  adjustment  is  made. 

"(iv)  Use  of  data.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  use  of  data  on  off-highway  recreational 
vehicle  registrations  and  use  In  making  ad- 
justments under  clauses  (1)  and  (11). 

"(C)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(1)       NONHIGHWAY       RECREATIONAL       FUEL 

TAXES.- The  term  'nonhlghway  recreational 
fuel  taxes'  means  the  taxes  under  sections 
4041,  4081.  and  4081  (to  the  extent  attribuUble 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  financing  rate) 
with  respect  to  fuel  used  as  nonhlghway  rec- 
reational fuel. 


"(11)     NONHIGHWAY     RECREATIONAL     FUEL.— 

The  term  'nonhlghway  recreational  fuel' 
means— 

"(I)  fuel  used  in  vehicles  and  equipment  on 
recreational  trails  or  back  country  terrain, 
including  use  in  vehicles  registered  for  high- 
way use  when  used  on  recreational  trails  or 
back  country  terrain;  and 

"(11)  fuel  used  In  campetoves  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  equipment.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)(C)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(C)  Exception  for  use  in  aircraft  and 

MOTORBOATS,       AND       AS      NONHIGHWAY       RBC- 

REA'noNAL  FireL.— This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  attributable  to — 

"(1)  use  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  in  mo- 
torboats  or  in  aircraft,  and 

"(11)  use  of  gasoline  as  nonhlghway  rec- 
reational fuel  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(6)(C)(ii).". 

(C)        CONFORMING        AMENDMENT.— Section 

6421(e)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (defining  off-highway  business  use)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Exception  for  use  as  nonhiohway 
RECREATIONAL  FUEL.— The  term  'off-highway 
business  use'  does  not  Include  any  use  as 
nonhlghway  recreational  fuel  as  defined  in 
section  9503(c)(6)(C)(ii).". 

(d)  (Xerical  AMENDMENT— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.    9511.    National    Recreational    Trails 
Trust  Fund.". 

SBC  MS.  NA'nONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Fund,  shall  admin- 
ister a  program  allocating  moneys  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for  and 
maintaining  recreational  trails. 

(b)  State  Elioibiuty.— 

(1)  TRANSmONAL  PROVISION.— Until  the 
date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  moneys  under  this  Act  only  If  such 
State's  application  proposes  to  use  the  mon- 
eys as  provided  in  subeection  (d). 

(2)  Permanent  provision. — On  and  after 
the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  moneys  under  this  Act  only  if^ 

(A)  the  State  has  established  a  State  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Board  on  which 
both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  rec- 
reational trail  users  are  represented; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  imposes  a 
tax  on  nonhlghway  recreational  fuel,  the 
State  by  law  reserves  a  reasonable  esti- 
mation of  the  revenues  from  that  tax  for  use 
in  providing  for  and  maintaining  rec- 
reational trails;  and 

(C)  the  (Sovemor  of  the  State  has  des- 
ignated the  State  official  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  moneys  received 
under  this  Act;  and 

(D)  the  State's  application  proposes  to  use 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Moneys  in  the  Fund.— 
(1)  administrative  costs.— No  more  than  3 

percent  of  the  exiwndltures  made  annually 
fl-om  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost 
to  the  Secretary  for— 

(A)  approving  applications  of  States  for 
moneys  under  this  Act; 

(B)  paying  expenses  of  the  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Committee;  and 
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(C)  conducting  national  Burveye  of  non- 
highway  recreational  fuel  consumption  by 
State,  for  use  In  making  determinations  and 
estimations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Allocation  to  states.— 

(A)  Amount. — Amounts  In  the  Fund  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  administrative 
costs  described  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  to  the  States  annually  In 
the  following  proportions: 

(I)  Equal  amounts.— 50  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  equally  among  el- 
igible States. 

(II)  Amounts  proportionate  to  non- 
moHWAY  recreational  fuel  use.— so  percent 
of  such  amounts  shall  be  allocated  among  el- 
igible States  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nonhlghway  recreational  ftiel  use  during  the 
preceding  year  in  each  such  State,  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Use  op  data.— In  determining  amounts 
of  nonhlghway  recreational  fuel  use  for  the 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)(il),  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  data  on  off-highway  ve- 
hicle registrations  In  each  State. 

(d)  Use  op  Allocated  Moneys.- 

(1)  Permissible  uses.- a  Sute  may  use 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  for— where 
such  construction  is  approved  by  the  admin- 
istering agency  of  the  State,  a  majority  of 
the  SUte's  Recreational  Trail  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  federal  agency  or  agencies 
charged  with  management  of  all  impacted 
lands,  such  approval  to  be  contingent  upon 
compliance  by  the  federal  agency  with  all 
other  applicable  laws.  Including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et 
seq.),  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
(16  U.S.C.  1000,  et  seq.).  and  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1701, 
etseq.). 

(2)  USE  NOT  permitted.- A  State  may  not 
use  moneys  received  under  this  Act  for— 

(A)  condemnation  of  any  kind  of  interest 
In  iHoperty,  or 

(B)  construction  of  any  recreational  trail 
for  motorized  use  on  or  through  lands  which 
have  been  recommended  by  any  agency  of 
the  federal  government  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

(3)  Orants.- 

(A)  In  oeneral.— a  State  may  provide 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  as  grants  to 
Iirlvate  individuals,  organizations,  city  and 
county  governments,  and  other  government 
entities  as  approved  by  the  State's  Rec- 
reational Trail  Advisory  Board,  for  uses  con- 
sistent with  this  section. 

(B)  Compliance.— A  SUte  that  issues  such 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  estab- 
lish measures  to  verify  that  recipients  com- 
ply with  the  specified  conditions  for  the  use 
of  grant  moneys. 

(4)  Balance  of  motorized  and  non- 
MOTCHUZXD  bbnefitb.— Not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  received  annually  by  a 
State  under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for 
benefits  directed  to  motorized  recreation, 
and  not  less  than  30  percent  of  those  moneys 
shall  be  expended  for  benefits  directed  to 
nonmotorlzed  recreation. 

(6)  Divsrsifixd  trail  use.- 

(A)  RaQUiRiMSNT.- To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  a  Sute  shall  expend 
not  less  than  40  iwrcent  of  moneys  received 
under  this  Act  in  a  manner  that  gives  pref- 
erence to  project  proposals  which— 

(1)  provide  for  the  greatest  number  of  rec- 
reational purposes  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  thoM  described  under  the  definition  of 
"recreational  trail"  in  subsection  (fXS);  and 

(ii)  provide  for  innovative  recreational 
trail  corridor  sharing  to  accommodate  mo- 


torized and  non-motorized  recreational  trail 
use. 

(B)  Compliance.— The  determination  as  to 
whether  a  project  or  grant  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  Recreational  Trail  Advi- 
sory Board. 

(6)  Small  state  exclusion.— Any  State 
with  a  total  land  area  of  less  than  3.500,000 
acres,  and  in  which  nonhlghway  recreational 
fuel  use  accounts  for  less  than  one  percent  of 
all  such  ftiel  use  In  the  United  States,  shall 
be  exempted  from  the  requirements  of  i)ara- 
graphs  (4)  and  (6)(A)(11)  of  this  subsection 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  demonstrating  that  It  meets  the  condi- 
tions of  this  paragraph. 

(7)  Return  of  moneys  not  expended.— 
Moneys  paid  to  a  State  that  are  not  ex- 
pended or  dedicated  to  a  specific  project 
within  2  years  after  receipt  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  subsection  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Fund  and  shall  thereafter  be  reallocated 
under  the  formula  stated  In  subsection  (c). 

(e)  (Coordination  of  Ac-nvrriES.- 

(1)  Cooperation  by  federal  agencies.- 
Each  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  manages  land  on  which  a  State 
proposes  to  construct  or  maintain  a  rec- 
reational trail  pursuant  to  this  Act  is  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  with  the  State  and  the 
Secretary  In  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
activities  described  In  subsection  (d).  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  diminishes  or  In  any  way  al- 
ters the  land  management  responsibilities, 
plans  and  policies  established  by  such  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  other  applicable  laws. 

(2)  (Cooperation  by  private  persons.- 

(A)  WRfTTEN  assurances.- As  a  condition 
to  making  available  moneys  for  work  on  rec- 
reational trails  that  would  affect  privately 
owned  land,  a  State  shall  obtain  written  as- 
surances that  the  owner  of  the  property  will 
cooperate  with  the  State  and  participate  as 
necessary  in  the  activities  to  be  conducted. 

(B)  PUBUC  ACCESS.— Any  use  of  a  State's 
allocated  moneys  on  private  lands  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  easement  or  other  legally 
binding  agreement  that  ensures  public  access 
to  the  recreational  trail  Improvements  fund- 
ed by  those  moneys. 

(f)  DEFiNrnoNS.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  EUOIBLE  STATE.— The  term  "eligible 
State"  means  a  State  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  FiWD.- The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Fund  established 
by  section  9511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986. 

(3)  NONHIOHWAY   RECREATIONAL   FUEL.— The 

term  "nonhlghway  recreational  fuel"  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  9503(c)(6)(C)(il)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966. 

(4)  Secrptary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  Recreational  trail.— The  term  "rec- 
reational trail"  means  a  thoroughfare  or 
track  across  land  or  snow,  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes  such  as  bicycling,  cross- 
country skiing,  day  hiking,  equestrian  ac- 
tivities. Jogging  or  similar  fitness  activities, 
trail  biking,  overnight  and  long-distance 
backpacking,  snowmobiling,  and  vehicular 
travel  by  motoroycle,  four-wheel  drive  on 
all-terrain  off-road  vehicles,  without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  a  "National  Recreation 
Trail"  designated  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1243). 
SBC  IM.  NATIONAL  RBCBBATHmAL  IKAILS  AD- 

VISOBY  COMMrmS. 
(a)  Establishment.- There  is  eslabllshed 
the  National  Recreational  Trails  Advisory 
(Committee. 


(b)  Members.— There  shall  be  10  members 
of  the  advisory  committee,  consisting  of— 

(1)  8  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  nominations  submitted  by  recreational 
trail  users  organizations,  one  each  represent- 
ing the  following  recreational  trail  uses: 

(A)  Hiking, 

(B)  (Cross  country,  skiing, 

(C)  Off-highway  motorcycling, 

(D)  Snowmobiling, 

(E)  Horseback  riding, 

(P)  All  terrain  vehicles  riding. 

(0)  Bicycling, 

(H)  Four-wheel  driving; 

(2)  an  appropriate  government  official,  in- 
cluding any  official  of  State  of  local  govern- 
ment, designated  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  1  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  nominations  submitted  by  water  trail 
user  organizations. 

(c)  Chair.— The  Chair  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  govenmient  official  ref- 
erenced in  subsection  (b)(2),  who  shall  serve 
as  a  non-voting  member. 

(d)  Support  for  Committee  Action.— Any 
action,  recommendation,  or  policy  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  must  be  supported  by  at 
least  5  of  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

(d)  Terms.- Members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that 
the  members  filling  five  of  the  ten  positions 
shall  be  initially  appointed  for  terms  of  2 
years,  with  subsequent  appointments  to 
those  positions  extending  for  terms  of  3 
years. 

(e)  Duties.- The  advisory  committee  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  annually  to— 

(1)  review  utilization  of  allocated  moneys 
by  States; 

(2)  establish  and  review  criteria  for  trail- 
side  and  trail-head  facilities  that  qualify  for 
funding  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  changes  In  Federal  policy  to  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(0  Annual  Report.— The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  present  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities. 

(g)  Reimbursement  for  Expenses.- Non- 
governmental members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  serve  without  pay,  but,  to  the 
extent  funds  are  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(cKl)(B).  shall  be  entiUed  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

(h)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  4 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  study  which 
summarizes  the  annual  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, describes  the  allocation  and  utilization 
of  moneys  under  this  Act,  and  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  federal  policy 
to  advance  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  Surface  Transportation  ErnciENcr 
ACT  OF  1991— Section  by  Section  Summary 
Sec.  1.  Short  TiUe.— The  bill  Is  entitled 
"The  Surface  Transportation  EfQciency  Act 
of  1991." 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  3.  Secretary  Defined.— Any  reference 
In  the  bill  to  "the  Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 
TrrLE  I— THE  federal-aid  moBWAY  act  of  un 
Sec.   101.   Short  Title.— TlUe  I  is  named 
"The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981." 
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Sec.  102.  Decli  ration  of  Policy.— It  Is  de- 
clared that  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defena  s  Highways  is  complete,  and 
that  the  purposi  of  Federal  highway  assist- 
ance shall  now  le  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  transports  tion  system. 

It  is  further  de  clared  that  this  is  best  done 
by  giving  greate  ■  flexibility  to  the  SUtes  to 
make  transjwrta  cion  decisions. 

Sec.  103.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— Surface  Transportation  Program: 
$44.8  billion  is  authorized  for  the  Surface 
Transportation  :*rogram  created  by  Section 
106.  as  follows:  $7.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  $7.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993,  $8.3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  ye  w  1994,  $9.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  $12.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

Congestion  Ml  Igation  and  Air  Quality  Im- 
provement Prog  am:  $5  billion  is  authorized 
for  the  Congest!  )n  Mitigation  and  Air  Qual- 
ity Improvement.  Program  created  by  Sec- 
tion 107,  at  $1  billion  per  year. 

Bridge  Program:  $13.3  billion  is  authorized 
for  the  Bridge  Frogram,  as  follows:  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  ye  eut  1992,  $2.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  $2.6  bi  lion  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $2.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1995,  $3.0  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1996. 

Interstate  Maintenance  Program:  $14.2  bil- 
lion is  authorized  for  the  Interstate  Mainte- 
nance Program,  as  follows:  $2.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  $2.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1998.  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $3.0  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  y«  ar  1995.  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1996. 

Interetate  Cor  Btruction  Program.  $7.2  bil- 
lion is  authorizi  td  to  complete  construction 
of  all  remaining  Interstate  System  projects. 
(This  is  $1.8  billion  per  year  for  fiscal  years 
1982-1996.)  The  e:  dstlng  FY  1993  authorization 
of  $1.4  billion  is  repealed.  These  amounts  are 
taken  from  the  administration  bill.  (This 
progrr&m  is  appjrtioned  to  the  States  one 
year  ahead  of  tie  authorization.  This  means 
the  program  wilj  actually  end  in  FY  1995.) 

Interstate  SulMtitution  Program.  A  total 
of  $960  million  il240  million  per  year  for  fis- 
cal years  1992-1!  95)  is  authorized  to  fund  all 
outstanding  conmltments  under  the  high- 
way portion  of  the  Interstate  Substitution 
program. 

Federal  Landi  Highways  Program.  This 
program  has  3  pirts.  $200  million  per  year  is 
authorized  for  jublic  lands  highways.  $100 
million  per  year  for  parks  and  parkways,  and 
nSO  per  year  for  Indian  roads. 

Territorial  Hlfhway  Program.  $15  million 
per  year  is  autiorized  for  Territorial  high- 
ways. 

National  Magnetic  Levltatlon  Design  Pro- 
gram. $750  million  over  5  years  is  authorized 
for  this  program  created  by  section  115  of 
this  bill,  as  fo!  lows:  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  $75  ml  Llion  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $125 
million  for  fisa.l  year  1994.  $250  million  for 
fiscal  year  1995,  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1996. 

Federal  Hlghv^ay  Administration  Research 
Programs.  $120  iilUion  per  year  is  authorized 
for  the  Federal  I  Highway  Administration  to 
conduct  researcli.  This  amount  is  to  be  made 
available  from  ^vithln  funds  deducted  each 
year  for  prograiti  administration. 

University  Transportation  Centers  Re- 
search Program.  $5  million  per  year  is  au- 


thorized for  the 


highway  component  of  this 
program.  In  th^  past,  one-half  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  Unded  ftom  the  highway  ac 
count  and  one-qalf  f)t>m  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count. 

Highway  Use  t'ax  Evasion  Projects.  $2  mil- 
lion per  year  is  authorized  to  fund  federal  or 
■tate  highway  use  tax  enforcement  pro- 
grams. 


Use  of  Safety  Belts  and  Helmets.  $100  mil- 
lion is  authorized  over  3  years  to  fund  the 
grant  program  created  in  section  122. 

Sec.  104.  Obligation  Ceiling.— Obligation 
ceilings  for  FY  1992-1996  would  be  as  follows: 
$15.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992.  $16.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  $16.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  $18.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
$20.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

These  ceilings  apply  to  all  programs  except 
for  emergency  relief  and  minimum  alloca- 
tion, and  would  lead  to  outlays  in  fiscal 
years  1992-1996  equal  to  CBO  baseline  out- 
lays. 

Sec.  105.  Unobligated  Balances.— Unobli- 
gated contract  authority  created  in  past 
years  for  the  Primary.  Secondary.  Urban. 
Hazard  Elimination  and  Railway-Highway 
Crossings  programs  will  be  available  for  obli- 
gation under  the  Surface  Transportation 
program. 

Sec.  106.  Surface  Transportation  Pro- 
gni-am. — A  new  Surface  Transportation  fund- 
ing program  Is  created  to  fund  transpor- 
tation projects  of  all  kinds.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  the  next  5  years 
would  go  to  this  program. 

States  and  metropolitan  planning  organi- 
zations (described  below  In  section  113)  would 
choose  whether  to  spend  federal  funds  on 
highways,  transit,  passenger  and  commuter 
rail,  high  speed  rail,  magnetic  levltatlon  sys- 
tems, HOV  lanes,  bus  systems,  carpool  pro- 
grams, or  other  eligible  projects. 

The  federal/State  cost  share  for  these  funds 
would  be  80/20  for  projects  to  maintain  exist- 
ing facilities  or  use  them  more  efficiently, 
and  75/25  for  projects  to  build  new  facilities 
that  could  be  used  by  single  occupant  vehi- 
cles. 

Each  State  is  required  to  spend  8  percent 
of  the  funds  received  under  this  program  on 
"transportation  enhancement  activities." 
This  includes  highway  safety  programs,  sce- 
nic and  historic  preservation,  control  of  bill- 
boards, and  environmental  mitigation. 

Funds  would  be  given  out  under  this  pro- 
gram so  that  each  State  would  receive  a 
share  of  total  federal  funds  given  out  each 
year  (other  than  funds  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state Construction  and  Substitute  programs, 
and  funds  given  out  under  the  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improvement 
Program)  equal  to  the  percent  of  federal 
funds  from  1987  to  1991  (other  than  those  for 
the  Interstate  Construction  and  Substitute 
Programs. ) 

Sec.  107.  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program. 

Apportionment.  Funds  will  be  apportioned 
to  states  based  on  their  non-attainment  area 
population,  adjusted  for  the  severity  of  the 
non-attainment  problem.  Each  area's  popu- 
lation will  be  multiplied  by  a  severity  factor. 
The  adjustments  are:  a  factor  of  1.0  for  mar- 
ginal areas;  a  factor  of  1.1  for  moderate 
areas;  a  factor  of  1.2  for  serious  areas:  a  fac- 
tor of  1.3  for  severe  areas;  a  factor  of  1.4  for 
extreme  areas. 

The  population  of  carbon  monoxide  non-at- 
tainment areas  would  be  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional factor  of  1.2. 

The  federal-state  match  will  be  80/20. 

Eligible  Projects.  Funds  can  be  spent  on 
projects  that  will  contribute  to  attainment 
of  air  quality  standards.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined by  EPA  guidance  to  be  issued  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  a  state  implementation 
plan  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or  review  of 
proposed  projects  by  DOT  and  EPA. 

Sec.  108.  Bridge  Program.— The  bridge  pro- 
gram is  .continued  as  before  with  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

Consistent  with  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program,  the  federal-state  match  to 


repair  or  replace  existing  bridges  without  in- 
creasing capacity  is  80/20.  The  match  for  con- 
struction of  new  capacity  on  existing  bridges 
or  construction  of  new  bridges  is  75/25. 

Bridge  painting  is  made  an  eligible  use  of 
federal  funds. 

The  discretionary  bridge  program  Is  re- 
pealed. 

DOT  is  directed  to  issue  "level  of  service" 
criteria  for  determining  apportionment  of 
bridge  program  funds. 

Sec.  109.  Interstate  Maintenance  Pro- 
gram.— The  Interstate  4R  program  Is  re- 
named "Interstate  Maintenance"  and  contin- 
ued as  before  with  the  following  changes: 

Interstate  Maintenance  funds  can  no 
longer  be  used  to  widen  existing  Interetate 
highways. 

States  could  transfer  up  to  20  percent 
Interstate  Maintenance  money  to  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Program.  Larger 
amounts  could  be  transferred  if  the  State 
can  demonstrate  to  DOT  that  they  are  ade- 
quately maintaining  their  Interstate  high- 
ways. 

The  federal-state  match  would  change 
from  90/10  to  80^. 

Segments  added  to  the  Interetate  System 
before  January  1.  1984  would  be  counted  to- 
wards a  state  apportionment  of  Interetate 
Maintenance  funds. 

Sec.  110.  Interetate  Construction  Pro- 
gram.— Apportionments  will  be  made  to  the 
states  to  finish  outstanding  Interetate  Sys- 
tem projects,  except  that  specific  amounts 
are  enacted  for  Massachusetts.  This  special 
provision  will  allow  other  states  to  receive 
their  funds  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  on  Octo- 
ber 1  rather  than  August  1  of  these  years  due 
to  anticipated  lapses  by  Massachusetts. 

Sec.  111.  Federal  Lands  Highways  Pro- 
gram.—The  current  federal  lands  program  is 
simplified  by  combining  the  Public  Lands 
Highways  and  Forest  Highways  accounts. 
Funds  are  apportioned  based  on  the  existing 
formula  for  the  Forest  Highways  program. 

Sec.  112.  Toll  Facilities.— The  current  na- 
tional policy  against  tolls  on  roads  built  or 
maintained  with  federal  funds  is  repealed. 
Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  build  new  toll 
roads  at  a  35/65  federal/non-federal  cost 
share.  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  convert 
existing  non-tolled  facilities  to  toll  facilities 
at  an  80/20  cost  share. 

New  tolls  would  continue  to  be  prohibited 
on  the  Interstate  system. 

A  pilot  progrram  to  Introduce  and  test  con- 
gestion pricing  programs  In  up  to  5  cities 
would  be  set  up  by  DOT.  Cities  that  volun- 
teered to  introduce  congestion  pricing  would 
receive  federal  funds  to  plan  their  programs 
and  Install  necessary  equipment. 

Sec.  113.  Metropolitan  Planning. — Current 
requirements  for  transportation  planning  in 
metropolitan  areas  would  be  strengthened. 
New  requirements  include: 

Projects  in  any  metropolitan  area  that  In- 
volve federal  funds  would  be  controlled  by  a 
metropolitan  planning  organization  (MPO), 
which  would  include  representatives  of  local 
communities  and  the  State. 

Plans  developed  by  an  MPO  would  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  local  land  use  or  energy  plans,  and 
other  factore. 

The  MPO  would  decide  how  to  split  federal 
funds  between  highway  and  transit  projects. 
Each  MPO  would  have  to  receive  an  annual 
certification  from  DOT  that  it  was  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  and  treating  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  metropolitan  area  fair- 
ly- 

The  current  federal  set-aside  for  metro- 
politan planning  of  0.5  percent  of  federal 
highway  funds  is  increased  to  1  percent. 
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Sec.  114.  Statewide  Planning.— Each  state 
is  required  to  have  management  systems  for 
bridg'es.  pavement,  safety  and  congestion, 
and  a  monitoring  system  for  congestion.  All 
states  must  have  a  planning  process  that 
takes  into  account  land  use,  energy  require- 
ments, transportation  needs,  and  other  fac 
tors. 

States  that  contain  areas  that  are  in  non- 
attainment  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be 
required  to  produce  an  annual  state  trans- 
portation plan.  This  plan  will  incorporate 
any  plan  produced  for  a  metropolitan  area 
under  section  113  without  amendment. 

State  planning  would  continue  to  be  fund- 
ed by  the  current  1.5  percent  set  aside  States 
must  malie  for  planning  and  research. 

Sec.  115.  Research  and  Data  Collection.— 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  research  on  Interactive 
Vehicle  Highway  Systems  (IVHS)  and  other 
new  technologies,  develop  indicators  for  the 
performance  of  the  surface  transportation 
system  with  respect  to  productivity,  effi- 
ciency, energy  use,  air  quality  and  other  fac- 
tors. DOT  would  create  a  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower transportation  research  followship 
program. 

The  federal-state  match  for  state  research 
activities  would  change  from  85/15  to  80/20. 
States  would  be  allowed  to  program  research 
funds  without  the  approval  of  DOT. 

A  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  is 
created  inside  DOT  to  collect,  analyze  and 
disseminate  Information  about  the  condition 
and  performance  of  the  entire  transportation 
system.  This  Bureau  is  headed  by  a  Director 
who  Is  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Bu- 
reau must  produce  annual  reports. 

Sec.  116.  National  Magnetic  Levltation  De- 
sign Program. — A  federal  program  run  by 
DOT  and  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  will  solicit 
bids  f^om  the  private  sector  to  design  and 
construct  a  prototype  magnetic  levltation 
system. 

Phase  one  grants  would  be  given  to  up  to  6 
applicants  to  develop  system  concepts  at  a 
90/10  cost  share.  Phase  two  grants  would  be 
given  to  up  to  3  participante  to  develop  de- 
tailed plans  at  an  80/20  cost  share.  A  contract 
for  construction  of  a  prototype  system  of  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  in  length  would  be 
awarded  at  a  75/25  cost  share. 

The  prototype  would  be  constructed  within 
5  years,  and  would  be  converted  to  revenue 
producing  commercial  service  after  testing 
is  complete.  The  location  of  the  prototype 
would  be  chosen  based  on  bids  submitted  for 
various  potential  corridors. 

Sec.  117.  Access  to  Rights  of  Way.— States 
would  be  allowed  to  make  rights-of-way 
available  with  or  without  charge  for  mass 
transit,  high  speed  rail  or  magnetic  levlta- 
tion systems. 

Sec.  118.  Report  oh  Reimbursement  for 
Segments  Constructed  Without  Federal  As- 
sistance.—The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
must  produce  a  report  by  October  1.  1993  that 
describes  what  the  federal  government  may 
potentially  owe  States  that  allowed  existing 
roads  built  at  State  expense  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Interstate  system.  This  up- 
dates a  report  completed  in  1956  to  current 
dollars. 

Sec.  119.  Disadvantaged  Business  Enter- 
IMrlses.— Current  law  is  continued,  except 
that  the  dollar  amount  used  to  define  a 
■mall  business  is  adjusted  for  inflation,  tcom 
S14  million  to  J15.4  million.  Provision  is 
taken  trom  the  administration  bill. 

Sec.  lao.  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  are 
available  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  and  in  the  next  3 
years. 


Sec.  121.  Program  Efficiencies.- This  sec- 
tion makes  several  procedural  changes  to  the 
highway  program: 

States  may  design,  construct,  and  main- 
tain many  projects  without  federal  engineer- 
ing review; 

States  may  set  their  own  occupancy  re- 
quirements for  HOV  lanes. 

States  may  have  up  to  ten  years  before 
they  must  reimburse  DOT  for  engineering 
costs  on  projects  that  have  yet  to  be  built. 

Projects  that  affect  historic  and  scenic  val- 
ues may  be  designed  to  protect  these  values. 

A  State  may  authorize  the  transportation 
department  of  any  city  if  over  1  million  peo- 
ple to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

Sec.  122.  Use  of  Safety  Belts  and  Motor- 
cycle Helmets.— States  that  do  not  adopt 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety  belts  and 
motorcycle  helmets  would  be  required  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  funds  received  under  the 
Surface  Transportation  Program  for  safety 
programs.  This  frtiction  is  1.5  percent  for 
noncompliance  in  1994  and  3  percent  there- 
after. 

States  will  receive  grants  for  safety  edu- 
cation, training,  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment if  they  adopt  safety  belt  and  helmet 
laws. 

Sec.  123.  Deflnltions.— New  definitions  are 
created  for  the  terms  carpool  project,  hazard 
elimination,  magnetic  levltation  system, 
metropolitan  area,  open  to  public  travel, 
operational  improvement,  public  authority, 
public  lands  highway,  railway-highway 
crossing,  reconstruction,  and  transportation 
enhancement  activities. 

Existing  definitions  for  highway  and  In- 
dian reservation  roads  are  conformed  to  the 
new  program. 

Existing  definitions  for  federal-aid  high- 
ways, federal-aid  system,  federal-aid  primary 
system,  federal-aid  secondary  system,  fed- 
eral-aid urban  system,  forest  highway, 
project,  and  urban  area  are  repealed. 

Sec.  124.  Functional  Reclassification.- The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  states  on  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  the  functional  classifications 
of  all  public  roads.  This  revision  must  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  FY  1992. 

Sec.  125.  Repeal  of  Certain  Sections  of 
Title  23  United  States  Code.— Sections  of 
title  23  United  States  Code  no  longer  in  use 
or  made  unnecessary  by  this  bill  are  re- 
pealed. Sections  to  be  repealed  are:  Section 
105,  relating  to  state  program  submissions; 
Section  117,  relating  to  certification  of  state 
programs;  Section  122,  relating  to  bond  re- 
tirement; Section  124,  relating  to  advances 
to  States;  Section  126,  relating  to  diversion 
of  state  funds;  Section  130.  relating  to  rail- 
way-highway crossings;  Section  137.  relating 
to  parking  facilities;  Section  146,  relating  to 
carpools;  Section  147,  relating  to  priority 
primary  projects:  Section  148,  relating  to  a 
national  recreational  highway;  Section  150. 
relating  to  urban  system  funds;  Section  152. 
relating  to  hazard  elimination;  Section  155, 
relating  to  lake  access  highways;  Section 
201,  relating  to  authorizations;  Section  212. 
relating  to  the  Inter-American  Highway; 
Section  216.  relating  to  the  Darien  Gap  High- 
way; Section  218.  relating  to  the  Alaska 
Highway;  Section  309.  relating  to  foreign 
countries;  Section  310,  relating  to  civil  de- 
fense; Section  311,  relating  to  strategic  high- 
way improvements;  Section  312,  relating  to 
military  officers;  Section  318,  relating  to 
highway  relocation;  and  Section  320,  relating 
to  bridges  on  federal  dams. 

Other  portions  of  the  bill  have  the  e^ect  of 
repealing  section  102,  relating  to  pre-1956  au- 
thorizations,  and   section   149,   relating   to 


truck  lanes,  by  replacing  them  with  new  sec- 
tions. 

Sec.  126.  Conforming  and  Technical 
Amendments.— This  section  makes  conform- 
ing and  technical  amendments  to  title  23 
United  States  Code,  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1978.  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  and  title  42  United  States 
Code.  The  most  common  change  Is  to  remove 
all  references  in  these  statutes  to  the  fed- 
eral-aid primary,  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems. 

In  addition,  this  section  continues  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's public  information  program  Oper- 
ation Llfesaver  at  $250,000  per  year.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  funded  by  a  set  aside  from  the 
railway-highway  crossing  program,  which  is 
repealed  by  this  bill. 

Sec.  127.  Recodification.— This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
submit  a  proposed  recodification  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  n— THE  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS 
TRUST  FUND  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Short  Title.— This  title  is  named 
"The  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund  Act." 

Sec.  202.  Creation  of  Fund.— A  National 
Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund  is  esUb- 
lished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  non-highway  recreational 
fuel  taxes  (defined  as  0.3  percent  of  total.  ad- 
Justed  as  necessary  to  track  actual  receipts) 
into  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund.  All  current  refund  provisions  for  such 
taxes  are  eliminated. 

Sec.  203.  Administration  of  Fund.— A  na- 
tional recreational  trails  program  Is  created 
to  spend  money  from  the  trust  fund.  A  State 
can  receive  money  under  the  program  during 
the  three  years  after  enactment  by  applying 
for  it  for  recreational  trail  projects.  To  re- 
ceive money  after  the  first  three  years. 
States  must  establish  a  State  Recreational 
Trails  Advisory  Board,  and  dedicate  any  tax 
imposed  on  non-highway  recreational  fuel  to 
recreational  trails. 

No  more  than  3  percent  of  money  spent 
from  the  trust  fund  may  be  used  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  remainder  must  be 
allocated  to  States  under  a  formula  that  al- 
locates one-half  of  the  money  evenly  among 
eligible  States  (each  State  gets  the  same 
base  amount)  and  one-half  based  on  each 
State's  proportion  of  non-highway  rec- 
reational fuel  use. 

Money  may  be  used  for  maintenance,  reha- 
bilitation, and  construction  of  recreational 
trails  (where  a  need  Is  demonstrated),  acqui- 
sition of  easements,  development  of  trail- 
side  and  trail-head  facilities,  urban  trail 
linkages,  and  environmental  and  safety  edu- 
cation programs. 

Money  may  not  be  used  for  building  motor- 
ized trails  in  recommended  wilderness  areas. 
Motorized  and  non-motorized  recretlon  uses 
must  each  receive  the  benefit  of  no  less  than 
30  percent  of  a  State's  money. 

Sec.  205.  Recreational  Trails  Committee.— 
A  National  Recreational  Trails  Advisory 
Committee  is  established,  which  Is  composed 
of  10  members  representing  various  rec- 
reational trail  interests.  Duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee include  reviewing  utilization  of  Fund 
moneys,  establishing  criteria  for  trail-side 
and  trail-head  facilities,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations on  pertinent  federal  policies.* 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  this  year,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Program,  and  most  of 
our  highway  safety  programs  will  ex- 
pire. Today,  the  Chairman  of  the  Envl- 
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romnent  and  P  ibllc  Works  Committee, 
Senator  BURDUX,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican. Senator  (  Jhafbb.  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommlitee  on  Transportation, 
Senator  Moyni^an,  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing leglslationi  that  will  become  the 
Senate  vehicle! for  reauthorizing  those 
important  surikce  transportation  pro- 
grams. Our  bllL  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Efflcleiiy  Act,  authorizes  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  through 
fiscal  1996,  and  iwe  will  be  working  with 
our  colleagues !  on  the  Banking,  Com- 
merce, and  Fln|uice  Committees  to  put 
together  all  th^  necessary  parts  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Program. 

My  friend.  Secretary  Sam  Skinner, 
forwarded  to  Cbngress  the  administra- 
tion's proposal]  for  the  surface  trans- 
portation bill  on  February  13  this  year, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  join  Senators 
ypoRTH  in  sponsoring 
at  the  Secretary's  re- 
inistration's  bill  is  the 
ings  held  across  the 
^commendations    from 


Chafek  and 
the  bin,  S.  61 
quest.  The 
product   of  h 
country    and 


610  would  rest 
to  account  for 
needs  of  this 
graphically  dli 
lleve  the  Sect 
and  all  those 
who  worked  oi 
plimented  higlj 


that  Is  what 
the  Surface 
Act.  This  is  a 


hundreds  of  graupe  and  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  tse  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  tra^portatlon  programs.  S. 
icture  those  programs 
the  changing  mobility 
bographlcally  and  demo- 
rerse  Nation,  and  I  be- 
8tary,  President  Bush, 
in  the  administration 
S.  610  should  be  com- 
ly  for  the  fine  product 
of  their  eCforts]  With  varying  degrees  of 
success,  I  havi  recommended  much  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  my 
colleagues  for  jlnclusion  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

Indeed,  the  [President's  bill,  in  the 
Secretary's  words,  is  a  5  year  "transi- 
tion to  the  'postlnterstate'  era,"  and 
e  are  proposing  today  in 
ransportatlon  Efficiency 
■-year  bill  to  move  Amer- 
ica beyond  th0  interstate  construction 
I>rogram  that  lias  been  the  engine  driv- 
ing our  hlghwliy  program  for  35  years. 
Like  S.  610,  ou  r  legislation  will  provide 
sotnclent  f\in(s  over  the  next  4  years 
to  complete  c  tnstruction  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  based  on  the  1991  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  At  the  end  of  those 
4  years,  some  construction  work  will 
remain  on  ceitain  interstate  projects. 
but  the  nececsary  Federal  funds  will 
have  been  pcUd  and  the  $128.9  billion 
Interstate  Hifhway  System  will  be 
completed. 

In  addition,  tie  have  adopted  in  whole 
or  In  part  tlie  administration's  pro- 
IKMal  to:  First,  give  the  States  greater 
authority  to  p  rogram  highway  projects 
without  categorical  funding  con- 
Btraints;  secoid.  limit  Federal  High- 
way Administration  review  of  design 
standards  on  t  project-by-project  basis; 
third,  give  th<  States  authority  to  mix 
certain  highway  and  transit  funds— 
that  authorit:r  in  our  bill  anticipates 
similar  ftindl]ig  flexibility  to  be  pro- 
vided   In    th(     Banking    Committee's 


transit  title;  fourth,  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  toll  facilities  on  highways 
built  with  Federal-aid  funds;  fifth,  re- 
quire pavement,  bridge,  congestion, 
and  safety  management  systems  to  be 
administered  by  State  transportation 
departments;  and  sixth,  combine  the 
Public  Lands  Highway  Program  with 
the  Forest  Highway  Program  so  that 
those  funds  can  be  apportioned  and  al- 
located in  a  single,  more  workable 
process. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  bill  the 
administration's  proposed  National 
Highway  Progrram,  which  is  the  center- 
piece of  S.  610.  I  have  stated  publicly 
my  support  for  the  National  Highway 
Program,  and  I  continue  to  believe 
there  is  merit  in  having  the  States  des- 
ignate a  system  of  highway  including 
the  Interstate  System  and  a  portion  of 
the  primary  system  where  Federal 
funds  and  oversight  would  be  focused. 
However,  that  is  not  the  direction  we 
have  taken  in  this  bill  for  reasons  I  be- 
lieve deserve  careful  consideration  by 
all  parties. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Program  only  makes 
sense  for  long-term  national  transpor- 
tation policy  if  it  is  carried  out  pretty 
much  as  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed. That  is,  designating  a  national 
system  of  highways  that  will  be  first- 
class  carriers  of  the  Nation's  commer- 
cial and  recreational  traffic  only 
makes  sense  if  we  are  willing  to  put 
the  bulk  of  our  Federal  funds  into 
those  designated  routes  and  focus  Fed- 
eral oversight  and  review  there.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  we  can  muster 
the  political  support  necessary  to 
adopt  this  proposition. 

Can  we  find  enough  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  willing  to  say  to  their 
constituents  at  home,  "We've  finished 
the  Interstate  System  and  approved  a 
highway  program  of  $16-$20  billion  per 
year,  but  two-thirds  of  the  funds  our 
State  receives  must  be  spent  on  the 
National  Highway  Program  routes, 
while  the  remaining  one-third  will  be 
available  for  all  the  other  roads  in  the 
State  and  maybe  some  transit  projects, 
too"?  It  is  a  difficult  proposition,  par- 
ticularly given  that  we  began  the 
interstate  construction  program  with  a 
promise  that  once  the  system  was  com- 
pleted, the  States  would  be  able  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  improve  the  pri- 
mary and  other  highways.  Yet,  if  the 
bulk  of  Federal  funds  are  not  reserved 
for  the  National  Highway  Program,  as 
the  administration  proposes,  then  I  am 
not  sure  we  will  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  end. 

In  any  case,  we  proiwse  to  continue 
the  Interstate  Maintenance  Program 
and  create  a  new  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  that  will  replace  six 
existing  funding  categories,  including 
primary,  secondary,  urban,  rail/high- 
way grade  crossing,  hazard  elimi- 
nation, and  section  402  highway  safety. 
We  continue  the  current  authorization 


for  States  to  transfer  up  to  20  percent 
of  their  interstate  maintenance  funds 
to  nonlnterstate  projects  without  the 
Secretary's  approval. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Program 
is  funded  at  $7-$9  billion  in  the  first  4 
years.  In  1996.  the  S2  billion  previously 
distributed  annually  to  finish  the 
Interstate  construction  and  substi- 
tution programs  will  be  folded  into  the 
Surface  Transportation  Program, 
where  funding  will  rise  to  $12  billion. 
STP  funds  will  be  highly  flexible.  EUgl- 
ble  projects  will  Include  any  highway 
or  bridge  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion project;  mass  transit  projects;  pas- 
senger rail  and  magnetic  levitation 
systems;  carpool  and  vanpool  projects; 
highway  safety  programs;  and  trans- 
portation research  and  planning.  Com- 
bined with  the  transferability  of  inter- 
state maintenance  funds,  this  proposal 
goes  further  than  any  previously  pro- 
posed highway  authorization  bill  in 
terms  of  allowing  States  to  decide 
what  transportation  projects  best  meet 
their  needs,  without  facing  a  host  of 
Federal  funding  constraints. 

In  addition,  we  continue  the  Federal 
Lands  Highway  Program  to  Improve 
highways  running  through  national 
forests  and  other  Federal  lands.  The 
existing  Federal  lands  program  is  com- 
prised of  the  forest  highway,  public 
lands  highway,  Indian  lands  highway, 
atnd  parks  and  parkways  categories.  We 
propose  to  combine  the  forest  highways 
and  public  lands  highway  category 
under  one  account,  and  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Lands  Highway  Program  will  be 
funded  at  $450  million  per  year,  as  op- 
posed to  the  current  level  of  $250  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  is  an  important 
highway  improvement  program  for 
Idaho  and  most  of  our  Western  States 
with  large  Federal  land  holdings,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  our  bill  Includes  a  sub- 
stantial funding  increase  for  the  Fed- 
eral lands  program. 

We  also  continue  the  $100  million  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  Emergency 
Relief  Program;  we  create  a  new  con- 
gestion/air quality  program  funded  at 
$1  billion  per  year;  and  we  provide  $750 
million  over  5  years  for  maglev  re- 
search and  development. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  my  col- 
leagues have  agreed  to  include  the  leg- 
islation Senator  Moynihan  and  I  and 
others  Introduced  separately  to  create 
a  new  recreational  trails  trust  fund  and 
recreational  trails  program. 

Recreational  trails  provide  millions 
of  Americans  with  an  opportunity  to 
get  out  and  enjoy  nature.  These  trails 
do  more  than  just  provide  access  from 
point  A  to  point  B.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "half  the  fun  is  in  getting 
there."  For  many  of  the  scenic  areas  of 
our  country,  that  saying  is  exactly  the 
case.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are 
just  taking  a  leisurely  stroll,  pedaling 
as  fast  as  you  can,  or  whisking  by  on 
your  snowmobile,  the  trails  we  use  are 
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a  critical  part  of  almost  all  of  our  out- 
door recreational  enjosnnent. 

Unfortunately,  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  Is  costly,  and  far  too 
often.  Is  nsglected  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  and  environmental  soundness  of 
the  recreational  experience. 

In  Idaho,  in  particular,  where  the 
vaat  majority  of  trails  are  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment land,  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  have  underfunded  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
reational trails. 

When  a  trail  is  either  poorly  main- 
tained, or  perhaps  never  constructed 
properly  in  the  first  place,  everyone 
BufTers— access  to  certain  areas  become 
more  difficult  and  often  for  the  handi- 
capped it  becomes  impossible,  the  sce- 
nic beauty  of  the  area  is  harder  to 
enjoy,  the  likelihood  of  an  accident  on 
the  trail  increases,  as  does  the  inci- 
dence of  erosion,  trampling  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  general  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

That  is  why  the  national  recreational 
trails  fund  is  necessary.  It  will  provide 
a  dedicated  and  consistent  fund,  very 
similar  in  concept  to  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  fUnd  which  employs  the  taxes 
paid  by  motorboat  users  for  water  re- 
sources development  and  boat  safety. 
Likewise,  the  national  recreational 
trails  fund  will  tap  the  revenues  gen- 
erated by  nonhighway  recreational 
fuels  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the 
Nation's  recreational  trail  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Finally,  we  propose  an  across-the- 
board  Federal/State  match  of  75-25  for 
projects  that  Increase  capacity  for  sin- 
gle-occupant vehicles  and  80-20  for 
projects  that  do  not  Increase  capacity. 
In  addition,  we  continue  the  existing 
overmatch  provision  that  allows  States 
with  large  Fedeial  land  holdings  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  match.  This  sliding 
scale,  or  overmatch,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Idaho  and  other 
Western,  federally  owned  States,  and  I 
am  pleased  my  colleagues  have  agreed 
to  continue  it  without  modlflcation. 

Let  me  say  this  proposal  is  only  a 
starting  point,  and  I  believe  substan- 
tial improvements  can  be  made  yet.  As 
one  member  of  the  committee,  I  would 
prefer  and  will  propose  higher  author- 
izations, beginning  at  $17  billion  in  1992 
and  rising  by  approximately  $1  billion 
per  year  over  the  levels  proposed  in  our 
bill  today.  In  addition,  I  believe  the 
provisions  on  tolls  and  transportation 
planning  requirements  need  a  good  deal 
of  work.  And  I  absolutely  oppose  the 
provision  allowing  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program  funds  to  be  used  for 
transit  operating  assistance.  We  will 
work  with  the  Banking  Committee  on 
all  aspects  of  the  proposition  to  mix 
highway  and  transit  funds,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  that  process  we  can  alleviate 
this  particular  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  fi-om  con- 
stituents and  other  Interested  parties 
with  respect  to  any  portion  of  this  bill 


they  believe  should  be  modified.  And 
we  will  be  working  with  Senators  on 
and  ofl'  the  conmilttee  to  put  together 
legislation  that  can  be  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  President  prior  to  the 
September  30  expiration  of  the  current 
program.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  BURDiCK,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  and  Senator  Symms.  in  in- 
troducing the  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  I  believe  it  is 
very  important  that  the  name  of  this 
legislation  is  not  the  highway  bill.  It  is 
a  surface  tratnsportatlon  bill. 

This  legislation,  which  reauthorizes 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  for  5 
years,  will  take  us  nearly  into  the  next 
century.  More  importantly.  It  will 
bring  our  transportation  program  Into 
a  new  era  which  is  long  overdue. 

The  interstate  system  is  99.3  percent 
complete.  This  bill  will  fund  the  few  re- 
maining pieces.  The  interstate  system 
was  a  significant  accomplishment  in 
many  ways.  It  helped  make  us  a  very 
mobile  society  and  it  has  Increased  the 
safety  of  our  highways.  But  the  inter- 
state system  has  also  had  some  costs. 
It  has  contributed  to  increasing  air 
pollution,  to  destroying  and  isolating 
neighborhoods,  and  to  decreasing  the 
acreage  of  farmlands  and  wetlands. 

Hopefully,  we  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  experience  of  building 
the  interstate  system.  We  cannot  build 
our  way  out  of  congestion  problems  by 
merely  adding  more  lanes  of  highways. 
Before  we  know  it,  each  new  lane  is  as 
congested  as  the  old. 

A  highway  program  can  no  longer 
meet  all  of  this  country's  needs.  We 
need  an  integrated  transportation  pro- 
gram. And  the  highway  portion  of  the 
transportation  framework  of  this  coun- 
try is  largely  in  place. 

This  legislation  will  encourage  us  to 
use  our  existing  transportation  system 
more  efficiently.  It  will  do  this  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First,  it  provides  a  higher 
Federal  match  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  system  and  operational 
improvements  than  is  provided  for  new 
construction.  This  will  encourage  the 
improvement  of  existing  facilities  and 
their  most  efdcient  use  before  costly 
new  construction  is  undertaken. 

Second,  it  will  also  encourage  effi- 
ciency by  requiring  States  and  local  of- 
ficials to  look  at  alternative  ways  to 
solve  transportation  problems,  includ- 
ing different  transportation  modes. 
Half  the  money  in  this  bill  will  be 
available  at  the  State's  option  for  ei- 
ther transit  or  highway  projects  de- 
pending on  what  the  best  transpor- 
tation solution  happens  to  be  for  a  par- 
ticular area. 

This  approach  can  work  well.  There 
is  a  model  for  this  in  the  current  high- 
way program  and  that  is  the  interstate 
substitute  program.  Funds  in  that  pro- 
gram can  be  spent  on  either  highway  or 
transit  problems.  State  and  local  offi- 


cials have  worked  well  together  in 
making  project  decisions  which  solve 
transportation  problems.  The  best  so- 
lution can  be  chosen  because  the  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  level  playlog  field 
for  highway  and  transit  projects. 

Third,  States  will  have  more  control 
over  the  design  and  construction  of 
certain  projects  which  will  reduce  costs 
and  save  time. 

And  finally,  the  planning  process  is 
strengthened.  Good  planning  at  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  a  project  will  result  in 
better  projects  that  are  built  more  ef(l- 
clently. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  landmark 
Clean  Air  Act.  Transportation  sources 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  major 
contributors  to  clean  air  problems. 
They  can  also  contribute  to  clean  air 
solutions. 

This  bill  takes  major  steps  to  ensure 
that  transportation  will  be  part  of  the 
solution  in  meeting  our  clean  air  goals. 
It  provides  a  higher  match  for  main- 
taining the  existing  system,  for  oper- 
ational Improvements  and  for  projects 
that  encourage  vehicles  canring  mul- 
tiple passengers.  It  provides  a  strong 
planning  process  that  makes  State  and 
local  officials  partners  in  solving 
transportation  problems  and  meeting 
clean  air  goals.  Transportation  plan- 
ning in  nonattainment  areas  will  com- 
plement, rather  than  conflict  with, 
clean  air  planning  requirements.  And 
the  bill  nearly  triples  fUnds  available 
to  States  and  localities  for  carrying 
out  their  planning  requirements. 

This  bill  also  creates  a  new  Conges- 
tion Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Im- 
provement Program  which  provides 
funds  to  States  with  nonattainment 
areas  for  projects  which  will  directly 
benefit  air  quality. 

This  bill  recognizee  that  transpor- 
tation projects  must  be  done  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  way.  States 
must  continue  to  comply  with  all  Fed- 
eral environmental  requirements  for 
all  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  The 
planning  process  must  also  look  at  en- 
vironmental impacts.  At  least  8  per- 
cent of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Program  funds  must  be  spent  on  trans- 
portation enhancement  activities. 
These  activities  will  have  environ- 
mental and  safety  benefits.  And  fi- 
nally. States  will  have  the  flexibility 
to  design  highway  projects  in  ways 
that  will  preserve  scenic  and  nistorlc 
values. 

Mr.  President,  the  highway  system 
has  made  our  citizens  the  most  mobile 
people  in  the  world.  But  there  has  also 
been  a  price  to  pay  for  this:  Over  45,000 
people  die  on  the  highways  every  year 
and  millions  more  are  seriously  in- 
jured. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
bill  we  are  Introducing  today  Includes 
provisions  of  a  bill  I  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,   the  National  Highway 
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Fatality  and  Iijjury  Reduction  Act  of 
1989. 

One  of  the  gieat  domestic  problems 
ttuciag  our  Nation  in  the  balance  of  this 
century  is  the  Constant  spiraling  costs 
of  health  care  suid  the  availability  of 
health  care  to  i  il  our  citizens.  We  are, 
as  a  country,  spending  more  than  S600 
billion  per  yeaf  attempting  to  provide 
decent  medical  icare.  How  to  share  the 
Increasingly  h^vy  burden  of  health 
care  costs  contilnues  to  be  a  dimcult 
Issue.  I 

Prevention  must  be  a  big  part  of  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  must  seize 
every  opi>ortuillty  to  prevent  deaths 
and  serious  Inji^es  trom  occurring,  for 
passion  and  to  hold 
costs. 

ost  effective  ways  to 
oal  Is  to  reduce  the 
ruel  Injuries,  resulting 
n  our  highways.  Every 
10  minutes  son^eone  dies  and  every  10 
seconds  someone  is  injured.  Motor  ve- 
hicle crashes  ei«  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  U$A  for  men,  women,  and 
children  trom  t|ie  age  of  1  to  44. 

,d  motorcycle  helmets 
ce;  they  save  lives  and 
If  you  don't  believe  the 
t  have  produced  sta- 
tistics showing; this,  ask  a  highway  pa- 
trolman who  ias  to  remove  victims 
from  crashed  tehlcles:  ask  an  emer- 
gency room  doctor  or  nurse  who  treats 
these  victims;  |Dr  ask  a  safety  belt  or 
helmet  survivdr.  They  will  tell  you 
that  safety  belts  and  helmets  make  a 
difference. 

There  are  mapy  costs  associated  with 
motor  vehicle  jcrashes.  Too  often  the 
victim  has  no  Insurance  or,  because  of 
serious  Injurieq,  insurance  beneflts  are 
soon  ezhausted4  It  is  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, through  Medicaid,  which  must  pay 
a  major  portldn  of  the  bill  and  that 
means  every  taxpayer  in  our  country 
must  contribut^.  The  State  Hospital  In 
Rhode  Island  14  caring  for  five  individ- 
uals who  are  ik>w  comatose  firom  head 
Injuries  8uffer*d  while  riding  motor- 
cycles wlthouQ  helmets,  at  a  cost  to 
the  State  and  Federal  taxpayers  of  S300 
per  day.  That  Us  S109.000  per  year  per 
patient.  One  of  these  Individuals  has 
been  In  this  condition  for  16  years,  at  a 
total  cost  to  I  taxpayers,  so  far,  of 
a.TSO.OOO. 

We  know  safety  belts  and  motorcycle 
helmets  work,  land  we  know  laws  dra- 
matically Increase  usage.  This  bill  en- 
courages States  to  pass  safety  belt  and 
helmet  laws,  [it  provides  incentive 
grants  to  States  who  already  have  or 
who  pass  both]  safety  belt  and  helmet 
laws.  In  addition,  if  a  State  has  not 
passed  both  Uis  within  3  years.  It  will 
have  to  spend  t^  percent  of  Its  Surface 
Transportatloq  Program  funds  the  first 
year,  and  3  percent  thereafter,  on  cer- 
tain safety  activities. 

Title  n  of  tils  bill  sets  aside  reve- 
nues received  from  nonhlghway  rec- 
reational tael  Uuces  in  a  new  national 


recreational  trails  trust  fund.  This 
fond  win  be  allocated  to  States  for 
projects  related  to  the  use  of  rec- 
reational trails.  For  Instance,  States 
may  use  this  money  to  carry  out  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  safety  edu- 
cations programs,  to  maintain  and  re- 
store existing  trails,  to  construct  new 
trails,  and  to  acquire  easements  and 
property  from  willing  sellers.  While  I 
have  some  reservations  about  this 
trails  fund,  I  believe  that  It  provides 
resources  that,  if  used  wisely,  can 
greatly  enhance  recreational  opportu- 
nities across  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  tremendous 
backlog  in  trail  maintenance  and  re- 
construction needs.  I  hope  that  States 
will  take  advantage  of  the  funds  avail- 
able through  the  national  recreational 
trails  fund  by  giving  top  priority  to 
projects  to  repair  and  maintain  exist- 
ing trails  and  to  restore  areas  damaged 
by  negligent  use  of  recreational  trails. 
This  fund  must  not  be  viewed  as  a 
means  to  criss-cross  natural  areas  and 
back  country  with  new  trails.  Rather, 
it  is  an  opportunity  to  plan  and  provide 
facilities  for  hiking,  biking, 
horsebackriding,  backpacking,  cross- 
country skiing,  off-road  vehicular  trav- 
el, and  other  recreational  activities  in 
a  responsible  manner  that  reflects  an 
outdoor  ethic  based  on  appreciation 
and  conservation  of  our  open  spaces. 

While  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  lajrs  a  good  foundation  for  reau- 
thorizing the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program,  there  are  areas  that  are  not 
addressed  which  I  believe  need  to  be 
addressed.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  Is- 
sues will  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  when  it  considers  this 
bill. 

First,  the  committee  favorably  re- 
ported the  Visual  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1990  last  October  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  4.  and  I  Intend  to  o^er  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  transportation  bill. 
The  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  needs 
major  reform  if  States  and  localities 
are  going  to  be  allowed  to  effectively 
regulate  billboards. 

The  Visual  Pollution  Control  Act 
would  restore  the  choice  of  amortiza- 
tion to  States  and  localities.  It  allows 
amortization  or  cash  compensation  to 
be  used  to  remove  nonconforming  bill- 
boards, or  the  nonconforming  bill- 
boards can  be  left  standing  if  the  State 
or  locality  chooses  not  to  remove 
them.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  mora- 
torium on  the  placement  of  new  bill- 
boards on  the  interstate  and  primary 
system.  This  will  give  States  and  local- 
ities an  opportunity  to  determine  how 
they  want  to  regulate  billboards  with- 
out undue  pressure  to  put  up  new  bill- 
boards before  a  decision  is  made. 

Second,  there  Is  a  major  problem  In 
this  country  with  old  tires.  Enormous 
piles  of  these  tires  exist  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  these  piles  have 
been  ignited  accidentally  and  burned 


uncontrollably  for  weeks.  They  have 
created  other  environmental  and 
health  problems.  These  tires  are  a  di- 
rect result  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  transportation  program 
will  have  to  provide  part  of  the  solu- 
tion in  the  safe  disposal  of  these  tires. 

In  1982  a  provision  I  supported  was  in- 
cluded In  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  which  provided  a  higher 
match  Incentive  for  States  that  used 
asphalt  containing  recycled  tires.  Sev- 
eral States  have  used  this  asphalt  and 
now  have  some  experience  with  this 
material.  While  there  are  some  unan- 
swered questions,  it  Is  time  to  take  the 
next  step  in  solving  our  tire  problem.  If 
asphalt  with  the  ground  tire  additive 
continues  to  prove  effective,  all  States 
should  be  using  at  least  some  small 
percentage  of  this  asphalt.  I  Intend  to 
pursue  this  issue  with  the  committee 
and  hope  we  can  make  further  progress 
in  solving  this  problem. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poratlon  for  submitting  a  surface 
transportation  bill  to  Congress  early 
this  year.  This  proposed  legislation  was 
the  result  of  a  lengthy  study  and  an  ex- 
tensive process  of  talking  to  people 
around  the  country.  While  the  bill  we 
are  Introducing  today  differs  in  some 
respects  trom  the  administration  bill, 
it  builds  on  many  basic  concepts  con- 
tained in  the  President's  bill,  including 
the  completion  of  the  interstate,  fund- 
ing flexibility  for  highway  and  transit 
projects,  consolidation  of  categories, 
and  an  emphasis  on  maintaining  the 
existing  system  and  using  it  more  effi- 
ciently. 

I  believe  this  bill  Is  an  excellent  start 
in  shaping  a  transportation  program 
for  the  future.  I  hope  our  colleagues 
wlU  join  with  us  in  moving  this  process 
along  quickly  so  that  the  States  will 
receive  their  transportation  funds  on 
time.* 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  in  Introducing  the  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  I 
want  to  commend  Senators  Moynihan, 
BURDICK,  Chafee,  and  Symms  for  their 
efforts  in  putting  this  legislation  to- 
gether. 

Few  issues  are  as  fundamental  to  our 
national  well-being  as  transportation. 
The  Important  role  of  transportation 
was  highlighted  recently  In  the  face  of 
a  national  rail  strike.  When  the  system 
is  working  everyday,  nobody  seems  to 
pay  any  attention.  But,  if  it  threatens 
to  shut  down,  it  suddenly  becomes 
front-page  news.  The  same  is  true 
every  time  that  a  bridge  or  highway  is 
closed  because  of  an  accident,  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Transportation  plays  a  crucial  role  in 
our  economy,  and  It  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  our  environment.  Unfortu- 
nately,  under  current  policies,   often 
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it's  too  much  a  part  of  the  problem, 
and  not  enough  of  the  solution. 

This  legislation  would  start  to 
change  that.  It  represents  a  significant 
shift  in  Federal  policy  that  was  largely 
set  back  in  the  1950's.  This  bill  would 
take  steps  in  the  direction  of  address- 
ing the  demands  on  our  transportation 
systems  today,  and  the  challenges  we'll 
face  in  the  coming  years. 

They  are  challenges  faced  by  a  nation 
whose  interstate  system  is  virtually 
complete,  but  is,  in  many  places,  crum- 
bling, as  are  many  of  our  bridges.  We 
face  the  challenge  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  roads  we  have.  We  face 
the  challenge  to  increase  our  Nation's 
mobility  while  reducing  our  pollution 
of  the  air. 

These  are  challenges  that  vary  from 
State-to-State  and  region  to  region.  In 
some  States,  additional  new  construc- 
tion may  be  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  growing  population.  In  a  State  like 
mine,  our  transportation  needs  are 
complicated  by  shifted  commuting  pat- 
terns, clean  air  reduction  goals,  and 
population  densities  that  make  new 
highway  construction  often  unwise  and 
inefficient. 

This  bill  would  address  these  varying 
challenges  by  granting  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  devise  targeted  solutions 
that  would  be  impossible  under  the 
strict  categorical  funding  scheme  of 
the  current  law.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  try  to  force  the  varied  needs 
of  50  States  into  a  few  rigid  funding 
categories.  Let's  allow  the  States  to 
decide  for  themselves  how  to  best  meet 
their  needs. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  don't  need  a  lot  of 
new  roads.  We  need  to  maintain  what 
we've  got,  and  provide  more  capacity 
through  alternatives,  such  as  mass 
transit.  But,  in  other  States,  roads 
may  be  the  transportation  of  choice. 
New  Jersey  shouldn't  be  restricted  In 
meeting  its  needs  by  a  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  Idaho,  or 
North  Dakota,  the  home  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Conversely,  those 
States  shouldn't  have  to  live  with  a 
program  designed  for  New  Jersey  or 
New  York.  If  we  compromise,  nobody 
comes  out  ahead. 

So,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
the  decisions  be  made  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  That's  what  this  bill  would 
do.  Half  of  the  $89  billion  provided 
under  this  program  could  be  spent  at 
the  discretion  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, on  whatever  mode  of  transpor- 
tation is  most  appropriate  to  meet 
local  needs. 

The  bill  would  begin  to  harmonize 
our  transportation  policy  with  our  en- 
vironmental policy.  Last  year,  we 
worked  to  pass  an  ambitious  clean  air 
bill.  The  President  signed  that  into 
law.  Unfortunately,  when  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  its  proposal  for  reau- 
thorizing the  Nation's  highway  and 
transit  programs,  it  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  did. 


The  administration  bill  would  en- 
courage more  and  more  consumption  of 
gasoline,  by  basing  the  distribution  of 
highway  funds  on  the  fuel  consump- 
tion. The  more  a  State  uses,  the  more 
it  gets  for  highways.  That's  a  wrong-di- 
rection policy  in  terms  of  energy,  and 
for  the  environment.  The  legislation 
that  we're  introducing  today  would 
heaul  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Each  year  SI  billion  would  be  pro- 
vided to  help  States  with  air  quality 
problems  meet  the  clean  air  goals  that 
we  enacted  last  year.  This  is  critical  to 
my  State,  which  is  in  nonattainment  of 
air  quality  standards. 

This  bill  would  be  good  news  for  New 
Jersey  for  another  reason — it  would  fi- 
nally mean  that  the  State  would  get 
back  what  it  put  into  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

For  years.  New  Jersey  has  been  what 
is  called  a  donor  State.  For  every  dol- 
lar State  drivers  paid  in  gas  taxes,  they 
received  only  about  90  cents  in  return. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  in  part  because 
of  increased  discretionary  funding  that 
has  come  into  the  State,  the  actual  re- 
turn on  the  dollar  has  increased  to  the 
breakeven  point,  and  at  times  even 
slightly  above  that.  With  this  legisla- 
tion, by  distributing  funds  on  the  basis 
of  receipts  over  the  last  4  years,  my 
State  would  continue  to  receive  its  fair 
share  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  final 
product.  There  are  changes  I'd  like  to 
see  made,  some  things  included  that 
are  not  now  there,  but  this  bill  takes 
important  steps  in  changing  outdated 
Federal  policies  and  setting  us  on  a 
course  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1990's  and  beyond.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  in  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  will  be 
working  to  fine-tune  this  legrislation. 
Additionally,  we  anticipate  the  addi- 
tion of  transit,  highway  safety,  and 
motor  carrier  titles  by  other  commit- 
tees. 

One  area  I  would  like  to  see  given 
more  attention  is  the  development  and 
use  of  technology  to  improve  highway 
safety  and  efficiency.  I  am  introducing 
another  bill  which  would  authorize  a 
comprehensive  intelligent  vehicles- 
highway  system  to  promote  such  tech- 
nology. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  see  that  bill  incor- 
porated into  the  reauthorization. 

What  we  do  in  this  reauthorization  is 
likely  to  set  national  transportation 
policy  well  into  the  next  century.  The 
directions  this  bill  would  take  are  the 
right  way  to  go.« 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  today  in  introducing  the 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991.  The  legrislation  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  cooperative,  bipartisan  man- 
ner, and  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
MOYNiHAN,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Senator  Chafee,  rankliig  member 


on  the  full  committee,  and  Senator 
Symms,  ranking  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, for  their  very  able  efforts. 
Senator  LAxn-ENBERO,  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  is  a  cosponsor  as 
well. 

Authorizations  for  surface  transpor- 
tation programs  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has  re- 
sponsibility for  transit,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  oversees  highway  safe- 
ty programs.  Highway  revenue  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  all  these  com- 
mittees as  we  seek  timely  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

We  have  a  little  over  5  months  to 
pass  a  bill.  Early  last  month,  the  Presi- 
dent urged  the  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  a  highway  bill  in  100  days. 
This  has  been  a  top  legislative  priority 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  start  of  the  102d 
Congress.  The  Enviroimient  and  Public 
Works  Conmiittee's  goal  is  to  have 
comprehensive,  multiyear  legislation 
passed  well  ahead  of  our  September  30 
deadline. 

This  Nation  must  have  a  sound,  inte- 
grated surface  transportation  system — 
highways,  transit,  rail,  and  research  on 
new  modes.  Specific  needs  vary.  For 
some  regions,  a  good  two-lane,  rural 
road  system  matters  most.  For  others, 
the  focus  is  on  transportation  tech- 
nology for  the  21st  century. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  interstate  era, 
and  the  Federal  role  in  transportation 
must  be  redefined.  Our  view  must  be 
broadened  too  to  consider  highways  in 
conjunction  with  equally  important 
national  concerns  about  air  quality, 
energry  conservation,  safety,  economic 
productivity,  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  more  than  just  a  highway  bill. 
The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  connecting,  as  it  prop- 
erly should,  the  transportation  control 
measures  in  the  landmark  clean  air  act 
passed  last  year  to  reauthorization  of 
surface  transportation  legislation  this 
year.  Unlike  the  administration's  high- 
way proposal,  the  committee  bill  does 
not  reward  increased  fuel  use.  Instead 
It  contains  a  new  program  to  mitigate 
congestion  and  improve  air  quality.  It 
emphasizes  maintenance  of  our  exist- 
ing highway  system  and  alternatives  to 
single  occupant  travel. 

This  is  a  5-year  bill  covering  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996  and  providing 
nearly  $90  billion  in  funding.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  has  been 
simplified  to  include  five  major  cat- 
egories: Interstate  construction  and 
substitute,  bridge,  interstate  mainte- 
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nance,  congeal  ion  mitigation  and  air 
Quality  improviement,  and  a  newly  cre- 
ated surface  transportation  program 
that  will  give  ^tates  flexibility  to  fund 
an  array  of  transportation  programs 
and  related  activities.  It  is  a  bill  that 
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Let  me  conclude  with  what  I  see  as 
the  particular  Strengths  of  The  Surface 
Transi>ortatio4  Efficiency  Act  of  1991. 
As  the  North  I  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation  has  observed:  "*  ♦  *  the 
number  one  pnorlty  of  the  next  high- 
way bill  should  be  system  preserva- 
tion." And  so  it  is  in  this  bill.  I  think 
11  agree  that  malnte- 
exlstlng  Investment  is 
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States  will  have  greater  flexibility  in 
transferring  funds  from  one  category 
to  another  an<i  In  using  highway  fUnds 
for  alternative^  transportation  projects. 
There  is  a  stn^  planning  provision  in 
the  bill  which  Should  help  in  improving 
how  decisions  t^re  made  about  projects. 
The  administration  bill  (S.  610)  was 
introduced  btr  request  early  last 
month.  While  jl  disagree  with  some  of 
their  propoealf ,  numy  concepts  in  that 
bill  are  lntere|tlng  and  deserve  serious 
consideration.  Last  week  Senators 
RdD  and  Bau(^8  introduced  a  highway 
bill  (S.  833)  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  rural.  Western  States.  I  am 
sore  that  bill  jwlll  also  receive  careful 
attention.  Shortly,  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Tiknsportatlon  Committee 
will  complete  I  drafting  of  their  bill.  I 
look  forward  Vp  a  spirited  discussion  of 
the  legislation  the  lead- 
ership of  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Conunlttee  is  Introducing  today. 


Highway,  transit,  and  highway  safety 
programs  are  vital  to  local  commu- 
nities, counties,  the  States,  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Let  us  debate  these 
important  issues,  move  decisively,  and 
in  the  end  achieve  a  stronger,  more  ef- 
fective Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
for  the  1990's  and  beyond. 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwcxjd,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Ms. 
MncuLSH,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 
S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  centers 
to   conduct   research  with   respect   to 
contraception  and  centers  to  conduct 
research   with    respect    to    infertility, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

CONTRACEPTIVE  AND  DIFERTIIJTY  RESEARCH 
CENTERS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Packwood,  Hatfield,  Muculski,  Simon, 
CRANSTON,  and  Lieberman  to  introduce 
the  Contraceptive  and  Infertility  Re- 
search Centers  Act  of  1991.  A  compan- 
ion measure  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  today  by  Congresswomen 
Schroeder  and  Snowe. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
without  question  the  world  leader  in 
biomedlcail  research.  Yet,  when  it 
comes  to  research  and  development  in 
the  areas  of  contraception  and  infertil- 
ity, we  have  lagged  behind  a  number  of 
industrialized  nations  and  even  some  In 
the  developing  world. 

Infertility  and  contraception  are 
central  concerns  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  child-bearing  age.  Nearly  2V^ 
million  couples  desiring  to  have  chil- 
dren struggle  with  the  heartbreak  and 
frustration  of  infertility.  And  each 
year  about  3  million  American  women 
become  pregnant  who  do  not  wish  to  do 
so. 

Their  angiiish  is  great.  All  of  these 
individuals  can  benefit  from  intensified 
research  on  these  basic  family  planning 
issues. 

We  can  all  agree  that  abortion  is  no 
one's  flrst  choice  for  avoiding  unin- 
tended births.  Yet,  of  the  3  million 
women  who  become  pregnant  uninten- 
tionally each  year,  about  half  will  ter- 
minate thefr  pregnancies.  And,  nearly 
half  of  the  abortions  that  occur  each 
year  are  among  women  who  have  be- 
come pregnant  unintentionally  because 
the  contraceptive  method  they  were 
using  failed. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  safe  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  preventing  pregnancy.  More  re- 
search is  needed  into  improved  contra- 
ceptive methods  that  will  reduce  unin- 
tended pregnancies,  and  the  less  often 
such  pregnancies  occur,  the  fewer  the 
number  of  abortions.  That  is  the  result 
we  can  all  embrace — regardless  of  our 
political  or  religious  beliefs. 


And  Just  as  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  bear  children  should  have  ac- 
cess to  safe  and  effective  contraceptive 
methods,  those  who  want  to  become 
parents  should  have  access  to  safe  and 
effective  methods  to  help  them  con- 
ceive and  bear  children. 

The  causes  of  infertility  are  not  al- 
ways easy  to  diagnose,  nor  are  they 
uniformly  treatable.  Treatments  are 
often  exi)en8lve,  costing  Americans  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  1987.  Yet  even 
with  such  a  large  expenditure  of  funds, 
today  only  about  60  percent  of  infertil- 
ity cases  are  treated  successfully. 
Clearly,  more  research  is  needed  into 
the  causes  of,  and  treatment  for.  infer- 
tility in  both  men  and  women. 

The  need  for  enhanced  contraceptive 
research  was  highlighted  by  a  recent 
report  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
After  reminding  us  that  "since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pill  and  the  use  of  the 
lUD  in  the  early  1960's.  no  fundamen- 
tally new  contraceptive  methods  have 
been  approved  for  use  in  the  United 
States,"  the  report  goes  on  to  note  a 
number  of  facts  I  believe  are  important 
for  all  of  MB  to  keep  in  mind.  These 
points  are  well  summarized  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chapter  of  contraceptive 
research,  and  I  quote: 

People  in  the  United  States  currently  have 
limited  options  for  fertility  control  and 
fewer  contraceptive  choices  than  people  In 
several  other  Industrialized  countries  and  In 
some  developing  countries  as  well.  Some  Im- 
provements In  existing  methods  will  be  made 
In  the  next  decade,  and  some  highly  effective 
new  methods  may  become  available  In  other 
countries.  Some  of  these  new  methods  will 
probably  be  safer,  easier  to  use,  less  expen- 
sive, and  more  acceptable  than  existing 
methods.*  *  •  The  prospects  for  having  one 
or  more  fundamentally  new  methods  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  by  ihe  year  2000  are 
negligible.  Contraceptive  methods  that  are 
fundamentally  different  from  existing  tech- 
nology, such  as  a  contraceptive  vaccine,  are 
likely  to  have  a  greater  positive  Impact  on 
the  consumer  and  society  as  a  whole  but  will 
take  considerable  time  to  develop. 

Some  promising  new  methods,  such  as  the 
contraceptive  vaccine,  for  which  most  of  the 
basic  research  has  been  completed,  are  not 
being  developed  at  a  rate  that  scientific 
knowledge  would  allow.  Other  methods  have 
been  approved  by  one  or  more  European 
countries,  but  additional  clinical  trials  In 
the  United  States  are  needed  to  qualify  for 
FDA  approval.  Moreover,  there  are  continu- 
ing opportunities  for  basic  research  In  repro- 
ductive biology,  which  may  yield  significant 
contraceptive  leads. 

Accelerated  efforts  to  develop  and  Intro- 
duce new  contraceptive  products  to  the  mar- 
ket would  lead  to  a  wider  variety  of  contra- 
ceptive options  for  women  and  men  In  the 
United  States  and  would  result  In  safer, 
more  effective,  and  more  acceptable  contra- 
ception for  a  much  broader  population  than 
is  being  served  by  existing  methods. 

The  need  is  clear.  We  simply  must  do 
more  to  encourage  quality  research  in 
this  country  on  contraception  and  in- 
fertility, and  that  is  what  this  bill 
does.  This  bill  gives  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  three  re- 
search centers  focused  on  developing 
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improved  methods  of  contraception  and 
two  research  centers  focused  on  devel- 
oping better  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  infertility  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment. 

The  centers  authorized  in  this  bill 
will  conduct  clinical  and  applied  re- 
search; train  physicians,  scientists,  and 
other  allied  health  professionals;  de- 
velop model  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  such  professionals;  and,  dis- 
seminate information  to  them.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  a  loan  repayment  pro- 
gram for  individuals  involved  in  con- 
traceptive or  infertility  research,  in 
order  to  address  the  shortage  of  re- 
searchers in  these  fields. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  Congress  and  was  approved 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  reauthorizing  programs  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  However, 
much  to  my  disappointment,  it  was 
dropped  trom  the  bill  prior  to  its  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Senate.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  pro- 
vide $3  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1991 
National  Institutes  of  Health  appro- 
priation to  begin  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing these  critically  important  re- 
search centers.  However,  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  these  centers  are  maintained 
and  allowed  to  grow,  as  they  need  to, 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  impera- 
tive. I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
new  Director  of  the  NIH,  Dr.  Bemadine 
Healy's  response  to  a  question  I  posed. 
She  said: 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  both  types  of 
these  centers — contraceptive  research  and 
infertility.  Establistunent  and  Implementa- 
tion of  these  centers  with  adequate  funding 
are  among  my  highest  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commonsense 
conmion  ground  bill.  Whatever  posi- 
tions we  take  on  the  question  of  abor- 
tion, if  we  are  committed  to  helping 
couples  have  children  who  want  them, 
and  to  reducing  the  incidence  of  abor- 
tion in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not, 
this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  and  to 
support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary and  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  ses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattvet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

aCCTKN4  L  SHOiiTTmX 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contracep- 
tive and  Infertility  Research  Centers  Act  of 
1901". 


X  cmntuuxPTtvt  and  iNmrnurr  re- 

8CAIICH  CKNISaa 

(a)  Rbseabch  Centkrs.— Subpart  7  of  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  n.S.C.  286g  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 


•SBC.  4atL  RESEARCH  (^>rnR8  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  COrnilACEFTION  AND  INFERTH^ 
ITT. 

"(a)  In  GENB31AL.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  shall  make  grants 
to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  centers  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  improving  meth- 
ods of  contraception  and  centers  to  conduct 
activities  for  the  purix>8e  of  dlagnoeing  and 
treating  infertility. 

"(b)  Number  of  Cemters.— In  carrying  out 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made 
available  in  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  three  centers  with  re- 
spect to  contraception  and  for  two  centers 
with  respect  to  infertility. 

"(c)  Duties.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  center  assisted 
under  this  section  shall,  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  center  involved— 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including— 

"(1)  for  centers  with  resi>ect  to  contracep- 
tion, clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs 
and  devices  for  use  by  males  and  by  females 
(including  barrier  methods);  and 

"(11)  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  Improved  drugs  and 
devices  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
infertility  in  both  males  and  females; 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physi- 
cians, scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
and  allied  health  professionals; 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such 
individuals; 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education 
programs  for  such  professionals;  and 

"(E)  dlBsennlnate  information  to  such  pro- 
fessionals. 

"(2)  Stipends  and  fees.— a  center  may  use 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a)  to  pro- 
vide stipends  for  health  and  allied  health 
professionals  enrolled  in  programs  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1).  and  to 
provide  fees  to  individuals  serving  as  sub- 
jects in  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(d)  Coordination  of  Information.— The 
Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  Consortium.- Each  center  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  use  the  facilities  of 
a  single  institution,  or  be  formed  trom  a  con- 
sortium of  cooperating  Institutions,  meeting 
such  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Term  of  Support  and  Peer  Review.— 
Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  to  exceed  5  years  if  the 
operations  of  such  center  have  been  reviewed 
by  an  appropriate  technical  and  scientific 
peer  review  group  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor and  if  such  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  each  of 
the  nscal  years  1992  through  1994.  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  nscal  year  1986.". 

(b)  Loan  Repayment  Program  for  Re- 
search with  Respect  to  Oontoaception  and 
iNFERTiLmr.— Part  P  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  487A  the  following  new  section: 


*8BC.  4n&  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROCaUM  FOB 
RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
TRACEPTION AND  fNTBRTILmr. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary,  after 
consulUtlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  appropriately 
qualified  health  professionals  (including 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  shall  agree  to  conduct  research 
with  respect  to  contraception,  or  with  re- 
spect to  infertility,  in  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of 
such  service,  not  to  exceed  saO.OOO  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  incurred  by  such  health  professionals. 

"(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.- With  re- 
spect to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  HI  of  part  D  of  title  m.  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  incon- 
sistent with  subsection  (a),  apply  to  the  pro- 
gram established  in  such  subsection  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  nmnner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Loan  Repayment  Program. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL,.- To  Carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994. 

"(2)  AVAiLABiLmr  OF  FUNDS.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  flscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated.". 

(c)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1991,  or  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Summary  of  the  Contraceptive  and 
Infertility  Research  Centers  act  of  1991 

The  Contraceptive  and  Infertility  Research 
Centers  Act  of  1991  amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  centers  to  conduct  contraceptive 
and  infertility  research.  The  bill  calls  for 
three  contraceptive  and  two  infertility  re- 
search centers,  which  could  conduct  clinical 
and  other  applied  research,  develop  protocols 
for  training  physicians,  scientists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  professionals.  The  centers 
would  receive  support  in  the  form  of  grants. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
[NIC:!HD]  Advisory  Council  would  oversee  the 
program.  The  Director  is  directed,  as  appro- 
priate, to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  in- 
formation among  the  centers.  Each  center 
will  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  Institution, 
or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperat- 
ing institutions.  Support  for  a  center  Is  not 
to  exceed  a  period  of  5  years.  However, 
grants  may  be  extended  for  more  than  5 
years  if  approved  by  the  Director  in  con- 
sultation with  a  scientiflc  peer  review  group. 

As  a  method  of  addressing  the  shortage  of 
qualified  investigators  in  this  field  of  re- 
search, the  bill  also  authorizes  a  loan  repay- 
ment program  for  graduate  students  or 
health  professionals  agreeing  to  conduct  con- 
traceptive and  infertility  research.  The  pro- 
gram is  modeled  after  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repajrment  Program. 
The  Federal  Government  would  repay,  for 
each  year  of  service,  not  more  than  120,000  of 
the  i)rincii>al  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loan. 

The  bill  authorizes  115,000.000  for  the  flscal 
year  1992.  $15,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1993. 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  $20,000,000 
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for  the  flscal  year  |995,  and  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  y^  1996.» 
•  Mr.  HATFIEliD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Introduction  ofl  this  le^slatlon,  the 
Contraceptive  and  Infertility  Research 
Centers  Act,  should  send  a  strong  sig- 
nal that  there  i^  a  commitment  to  the 
science  of  reproductive  health.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senator 
Harkin  and  Senator  Packwood  in  re- 
introducing this  bill. 

The  basic  rese  arch  necessary  to  iden- 
tify and  treat  tie  causes  of  infertility 
and  creat*  new  contraceptive  methods 
has  long  been  n<  glected.  Yet,  it  is  clear 
that  our  societr  pays  a  painful  price 
for  the  problem]  i  these  centers  will  ad- 
dress. Unwanted  pregnancies  are  on  the 
rise  and  the  heartbreak  of  infertility 
continues  to  tyireaten  thousands  of 
American  couples.  The  work  of  these 
centers  cannot  t  e  underestimated. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  last  year 
Senator  Harko'  and  I  were  able  to 
begin  the  process  establishing  these 
centers.  I  expe<  t  to  continue  funding 
this  year  and  ve  hope  to  provide  the 
full  $15  million  recommended  for  next 
year's  approprisltions.  There  are  many 
worthy  research  programs  competing 
but  I  look  forward  to 
colleagues  to  see  that 
I  the  support  it  needs. 

initially  researching 
^t  year,  I  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  the  politics  of  the  bill. 
It  is  an  unfortuliate  fact  that  anything 
to  do  with  reprcnuctlve  health  issues  is 
likely  to  become  mired  in  the  abortion 
debate.  As  a  irolife  member  of  this 
body,  I  urge  myf  colleagues  to  avoid  re- 
jecting this  pro^sal  out  of  band  and  to 
recognize  the  vt^ue  of  contraceptive  re- 
search. Abort!  ()n  exists  because  un- 
planned pregnahcies  exist — and  there 
are  3  million  unexpected  pregnancies 
every  year  in  oir  country.  Safer,  more 
reliable  contraoeptives  that  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  wants  them  will  go 
a  long  way  towjard  lowering  the  num- 
ber of  abortions, 

Finally.  I  warit  to  commend  the  new 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  her  interest  in  this  area  of 
science.  I  look  toward  to  working  with 
her  on  this  and  many  othsr  issues  re- 
lated to  the  improvement  of  health  re- 
search.* 


for  scarce  fund 
working  with : 
this  project  get 
When  we  wer 
this  proposal  la 


By  Mr.  DdCONCINI: 

S.  967.  A  bill  jprovldlng  for  a  14-year 
extension  of  th^  patent  for  the  badge  of 
the  American  Ljegion  Auxiliary;  to  the 
Committee  on  t^e  Judiciary. 

S.  968.  A  bill  providing  for  a  14-year 
extension  of  the  patent  for  the  badge  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion;  to 
the  Committee  pn  the  Judiciary. 

S.  969.  A  bill  providing  for  a  14-year 
extension  of  th0  patent  for  the  badge  of 
the  American  I<eglon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judl(  lary. 


OESION  PATENT  EXTENSIONS  FOR  THE  EMBLEMS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEOION 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  since 
1919  the  emblems  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  symbols  that  represent  our 
brave  veterans,  have  been  protected 
under  our  Patent  Code.  Every  14  years. 
Congress  has  granted  the  American  Le- 
gion an  extension  for  its  three  design 
patents— the  U.S.  American  Legion, 
the  American  Legion  Women's  Auxil- 
iary, and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  introduced  design  patent  exten- 
sions for  the  emblems  of  the  American 
Legion  last  Congress  and  these  meas- 
ures passed  easily  through  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  these  measures  did  not 
survive  in  the  House  and  as  a  result  the 
emblems  of  the  American  Legrlon  are 
no  longer  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  reintro- 
duce 14-year  extensions  for  design  pat- 
ents for  the  emblems  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
renew  patent  protection  for  the  em- 
blems that  enshrine  the  ideals  of  the 
men  and  women  who  so  gallantly 
served  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  nhall, 
when  a  certain  design  patent  numbered  55,398 
(for  the  badge  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary) expires,  extend  such  patent  for  a  period 
of  14  years  after  such  date,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  i>ertalnlng  thereto. 

S.  968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  shall, 
when  a  certain  design  patent  numbered  92,187 
(for  the  badge  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary) expires,  extend  such  patent  for  a  period 
of  14  years  after  such  date,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

S.  969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asKmbled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  shall, 
when  a  certain  design  patent  numbered  54,296 
(for  the  badge  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary) expires,  extend  such  patent  for  a  period 
of  14  years  after  such  date,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  mlcroenterprlses  in  developing 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

MICROENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  joined  by  Senator 


Gorton  in  introducing  the  Senate  com- 
panion legislation  to  H.R.  1608,  the 
Microenterprise  Development  Act  of 
1991,  recently  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressmen  Feiohan  and  Oilman. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a 
constructive  means  of  helping  to  alle- 
viate poverty  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  the  developing  world.  Statistics 
show  that  an  excess  of  1  billion  people 
attempt  to  survive  on  incomes  of  less 
than  $370  per  year.  In  addition,  nearly 
4,000  children  die  every  day  firom  mal- 
nutrition and  disease.  These  deplorable 
figures  call  for  additional  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars  are 
adequately  combating  poverty  in  the 
developing  world.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
desperate  need  for  this  legislation  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

It  is  my  belief  that  microenterprise 
credit  lending  can  effectively  alleviate 
obstacles  of  credit  extension  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Microenterprise  is 
a  foreign  aid  program  that  fosters  the 
development  of  self-sustaining  busi- 
nesses in  poverty-stricken  areas. 
Microenterprise  loans  provide  a  means 
for  those  living  in  poverty  to  establish 
a  flow  of  capital  to  avoid  starvation 
and  help  themselves  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  Furthermore,  microenterprise 
loans  assist  poor  women  whose  duties 
often  include  the  caring  and  raising  of 
children,  the  provision  of  adequate 
nourishment,  and  the  accumulation  of 
supplemental  income  for  the  family. 

I  have  been  particularly  Impressed  by 
projects  initiated  by  the  Grameen 
Bank  of  Bangladesh,  Indonesia's  Badan 
Kredit  Kecamatan,  and  ADEIMI  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Existing  repay- 
ment rates  of  95  percent  or  higher  re- 
veal a  significant  level  of  success  in 
these  lending  programs  which  extend 
credit  to  the  poor.  Encouraging  studies 
note  that  participants  in  these  pro- 
grams have  increased  their  incomes  an 
average  of  30  percent  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. As  of  October  1990,  the  Grameen 
Bank  credits  its  microenterprise  ap- 
proach with  turning  nearly  800,000 
landless  villagers  into  owners  of  small 
businesses.  In  addition,  borrowers  are 
spending  their  additional  income  on 
improved  standards  of  living  and  rein- 
vesting in  their  established  businesses. 
These  positive  results  indicate  that  it 
is  possible  to  "bank  on  the  poor." 

Congress  has  already  incorporated 
the  microenterprise  concept  into  our 
foreign  aid  strategy.  In  1988,  $50  million 
was  first  earmarked  in  the  fiscal  year 
1989  foreign  assistance  bill  for 
mlcroenterprtse  credit  and  assistance. 
Congress  later  increased  this  amount 
to  S75  million  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
fiscal  year  1991.  Yet,  continued  refine- 
ment of  the  Microenterprise  Assistance 
Program  in  conjunction  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development 
[AID]  is  necessary  in  order  to  success- 
fully obtain  the  program's  objectives. 
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The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  creates  a  number  of  obtainable 
goals,  including: 

First,  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  AID'S  commitment  to 
microenterprise  strategies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  self-sustaining  busi- 
nesses; 

Second,  an  expansion  in  the  amount 
of  assistance  appropriated  to  credit  ac- 
tivities designated  to  reach  the  poorest 
sectors  of  the  developing  world,  and 

Third,  the  establishment  of  Increased 
credit  targets  for  women  beneflciarles. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  no  less  than  $85  million  for  the 
Microenterprise  Development  Assist- 
ance Program  in  each  of  the  next  2  fis- 
cal years.  The  bill  calls  for  AID  to  de- 
vote a  significant  portion  of  its  assist- 
ance to  "poverty  lending"  activities. 

The  bill  specifies  that  no  less  than 
S20  million  of  the  overall  $85  million  is 
to  be  spent  for  credit  activities  and  In- 
stitutional support  for  poverty  lending 
in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $30  million  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  The  bill  also  requires 
AID  to  establish  a  system  to  monitor 
its  microenterprise  activities  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  its  methods  for  ac- 
complishing these  objectives. 

Several  voices  on  this  young  foreign 
aid  scheme  have  been  heard.  There  has 
already  been  considerable  debate  over 
the  concept  of  loan  caps.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  $300  loan  cap 
called  for  in  this  legislation  assists  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  who  all  too  often 
are  excluded  from  larger  AID  projects 
and  are  overlooked  by  other  commer- 
cial credit  programs. 

The  loan  cap  adequately  fulfills  the 
need  of  targeting  a  portion  of  our  for- 
eign aid  to  poor,  business-minded 
workers  rather  than  allowing  all  of  it 
to  go  to  established  entrepreneurs. 
Limiting  the  loan  size  also  eliminates 
the  need  to  devise  complicated  criteria 
for  eligibility.  Lastly,  small-scale 
loans  encourage  Investment  for  tools, 
training,  and  other  resources  necessary 
for  the  business's  success.  The  $300  loan 
cap  protects  the  underlying  intent  of 
our  microenterprise  foreign  aid  dollars, 
providing  capital  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

The  remaining  $65  million  of  the 
Microenterprise  Program  complements 
the  preceding  portion  by  meeting  the 
additional  needs  of  microentrepren- 
eurs.  It  provides  for  the  development  of 
commercially  sound,  nontargeted  fi- 
nancial institutions  answering  short- 
term  liquidity  needs.  This  money  sup- 
ixjrts  training  and  technical  assistance 
programs  responding  to  business  needs. 
Additional  captial  from  this  portion 
may  be  used  to  develop  programs  and 
institutions  that  have  the  financial,  or- 
ganizational, and  management  capac- 
ity to  be  sustainable.  Furthermore, 
this  $65  million  allows  viable 
microenterprise  candidates  who  need 
small  business  loans  exceeding  the  S300 
loan  cap  to  participate  in  the  program. 


In  closing,  we  must  examine  the  pro- 
gram's overall  ability  to  create  self- 
sustaining  businesses  and  alleviate 
starvation  for  those  in  poverty.  The 
program's  strong  track  record  in  other 
countries  warrants  its  initiation  into 
our  foreign  aid  strategy.  Certainly 
American  ingenuity  can  improve  this 
concept  to  ensure  positive  results.  The 
primary  goal  of  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  to  help  the  world's  poor 
out  of  their  cycle  of  poverty  and  des- 
peration. That  is  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  that  is  what  our  bill 
aims  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rexx>rd,  as 
follows: 

S.  971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Microenterprise  Development  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  X.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings 
and  declarations: 

(1)  More  than  a  billion  people  in  the  devel- 
oping world  are  living  in  poverty,  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  S370  a  year. 

(2)  According  to  the  World  Bank,  mortality 
for  children  under  5  averaged  121  per  thou- 
sand for  all  developing  countries. 

(3)  Nearly  40,000  children  die  each  day  (Tom 
malnutrition  and  disease. 

(4)  Poor  people  themselves  can  lead  the 
fight  against  hunger  and  poverty  through 
the  development  of  self-sustaining  microen- 
terprise projects. 

(5)  Women  In  poverty  generally  are  less 
educated,  have  a  larger  workload,  and  have 
less  access  to  economic  opportunity  than 
their  male  counterparts.  Directly  aiding 
women  in  the  developing  world  has  a  positive 
effect  on  family  incomes,  child  nutrition. 
and  health  and  education. 

(6)  Microenterprise  development  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  poor  to  play  a  central 
role  In  undertaking  strategies  for  small 
scale,  self-sustaining  businesses  that  can 
bring  them  out  of  poverty. 

(7)  The  World  Bank  estimates  that  there 
are  over  400,000.000  self-employed  poor  In  the 
developing  world  and  projects  that,  by  the 
year  2020,  95  percent  of  African  workers  will 
be  employed  In  the  informal  sector. 

(8)  For  many  people,  lack  of  credit  creates 
an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  self-sus- 
taining enterprises. 

(9)  Projects  like  the  Orameen  Bank  of  Ban- 
gladesh, the  Badan  Kredlt  Kecamatan  in  In- 
donesia, and  ADE:MI  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public have  been  successful  in  promoting 
credit  programs  that  have  lent  money  di- 
rectly to  the  poor.  Rei)ayment  rates  in  these 
programs  are  95  percent  or  higher  indicating 
that  it  is  possible  to  "bank  on  the  poor". 

(10)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  been  a  leader  In  small  and 
microenterprise  development  in  the  past  20 
years. 

(11)  The  Congress  earmarked  funds  for  fis- 
cal years  1968.  1969.  1990.  and  1991  for 
microenterprise  development  activities  and 
has  called  upon  the  Agency  for  International 


Development  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  iu 
microenterprise  activities  included  a  credit 
component  designed  to  reach  the  poorest  sec- 
tor of  the  developing  world. 

(12)  In  1969.  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  created  the  Office  of  Small  and 
Microenterprise  Development  within  the  Bu- 
reau for  Private  Enterprise  to  lead  and  co- 
ordinate the  Agency's  microenterprise  ef- 
forts. 

(13)  In  March  1990.  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  reported  that  new 
spending  for  microenterprise  development 
was  S58.800.000  for  1968  and  S83.300.000  for  1969 
and  that  the  average  loan  size  for  the  credit 
component  of  the  program  averaged  S329  for 
1968  and  S387  for  1969.  However,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  spending  for  the  1968  program, 
and  less  than  7  percent  of  the  spending  for 
the  1969  program,  was  for  loans  of  under  S300. 

(14)  A  February  1991  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Indicated  that  data  In 
that  March  1990  report  was  of  "questionable 
validity"  and  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  did  not  have  a  system 
to  track  detailed  information  concerning  its 
microenterprise  credit  activities.  Further- 
more, the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  none  of  the  three  missions  that  it  vis- 
ited targeted  their  microenterprise  projects 
specifically  to  women  or  to  the  poorest  20 
percent  of  the  population,  as  recommended 
by  the  Congress. 

(15)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  provision 
of  credit  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  gen- 
erate opportunities  for  successful 
microenterprise  development  and  that  as- 
sistance focused  in  the  areas  of  Institutional 
development,  technical  assistance,  training, 
and  policy  reform  may  also  be  appropriate 
for  assisting  microenterprise  development. 

(16)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  indicated  its  willingness  to  explore 
the  idea  of  holding  a  series  of  regional  work- 
shops on  microenterprise  development.  The 
Congress  encourages  the  Agency  to  include 
in  these  workshops  opportunities  for  train- 
ing Ag'ency  personnel  and  United  States  and 
indigenous  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  activities  designed  to  reach  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

SBC.  S.  PURP08E& 


The  purposes  of  this  Act  i 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  commitment  of  the  A^ncy 
for  International  Development  to  microen- 
terprise development; 

(2)  to  increase  the  amount  of  assistance 
going  to  credit  activities  designed  to  reach 
the  poorest  sector  in  developing  countries; 
and 

(3)  to  increase  the  percentag-e  of  such  cred- 
it that  goes  to  women  beneficiaries. 

SEC.  4.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MICROENTERPRISE  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

(a)  General  Authoiuty.— The  President, 
acting  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
grams of  credit  and  other  assistance  for 
microenterprises  in  developing  countries.  In 
addition  to  providing  financial  resources  for 
direct  credit  activities  of  Indigenous  finan- 
cial intermediaries,  assistance  under  tills 
Act  may  include  assistance  for  Institutional 
development  of  such  intermediaries  (includ- 
ing assistance  to  enable  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  to  develop  the  capabil- 
ity to  serve  as  financial  intermediaries), 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  policy  re- 
form. Microenterprise  credit  and  related  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  car- 
ried out  primarily  through  those  indigenous 
financitU  intermediaries  and  private  and  vol- 
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nntary  organisations  tbat  are  oriented  to- 
ward working  dlfectly  with  the  poor  and 
women. 

(b)  EuomiLiTT ;  Criteria  for  Financial 
IMTKRMEDIARIBS.— fThe  mlsBlon  Of  the  Agency 
for  Internationa] :  Development  that  Is  re- 
sponsible for  a  ccjuntry  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shtill  establish  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  financial  intermediaries  that 
will  receive  asslstince  under  this  Act,  taking 
Into  account  the  fcUowing: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  from  the  intermediary  lack  collateral. 

(2)  The  extent  io  which  the  recipients  of 
credit  trom  the  intermediary  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  local  fQrmal  financial  sector. 

>  which  the  recipients  of 
ermediary  have  relatively 
'  fixed  assets, 
which  the  recipients  of 
Intermediary  are  among  the 
ae  country, 
to   which   Interest  rates 


(3)  The  extent 
credit  trom  the  io 
limited  amounts  ( 

(4)  The  extent 
credit  from  the  is 
poorest  people  in 

(5)  The   extent! 


charged  by  the  Intermediary  on  loans  reflect 
the  real  cost  of  leading. 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  Intermediary 
reaches  women  asp-ecipients  of  credit. 

(7)  The  extent  t<|  which  the  intermediary  Is 
oriented  toward  trorking  directly  with  the 
poor  and  women    | 

(c)  Lower  Tier  |for  Poverty  Lending  Ac- 
T1V1T1K8.— A  8igr4lflcant  portion  of  the 
amount  made  available  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  Adt  shall  be  used  to  support 
direct  credit  assistance  by.  and  the  institu- 
tional development  of,  those  financial 
intermediaries  wl^  a  primary  emphasis  on 
assisting  those  pei>ple  living  in  absolute  pov- 
erty, especially  w^men. 

(d)  Focus  ON  WAmen.— The  Office  of  Small 
and  Microenterpi  ise  Development  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
Include  In  its  ann  lal  action  plans  a  strategy 
for  Increasing  thei  access  of  women  In  devel- 
oping countries  to  credit  and  other 
mlcroenterprise  development  activities,  with 
the  goal  of  increwing  to  at  least  50  percent 
the  percentage  ef  mlcroenterprise  credit 
that  goes  to  wom^n  beneficiaries.  This  strat- 
egy shall  be  developed  In  consultation  with 
the  Agency's  Woimen  in  Development  Office. 


.i.rVNDDiG 

(a)  Sources.— Funds  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  derived  frbm  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1 
of  part  I  of  the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  tjhe  functional  development 
assistance  accounts). 

(2)  Funds  avallafble  to  carry  out  chapter  10 
of  part  I  of  that  Afct  (relating  to  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Afnca). 

(3)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4 
of  part  n  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund). 

(4)  Local  currei^cy  accruing  as  a  result  of 
assistance  provid^  under  chapter  1  of  part  I, 
chapter  10  of  par^  I,  or  chapter  4  of  part;  n 
of  that  Act.  I 

(5)  Local  carreBcy  proceeds  available  for 
use  onder  sectiov  306<aK9)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  (as  amended  by  section  1512  of  the 
Food.  Agrtcoltur*.  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  ISBO  (Pabll^  Law  101-624)). 

(6)  Local  curreicy  which  accrues  as  a  re- 
sult of  asslstancj  irovided  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964  as  In  effect  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment  made  by 
■action  1512  of  th<  Agricultural  Development 
and  Trade  Act  of  1980. 

(7)  Local  corr^cy  generated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


(b)  AUTHORITY  To  Generate  Local  Cur- 
rencies.—in  order  to  generate  local  cur- 
rencies for  use  in  providing  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1 
of  part  I.  chapter  10  of  part  I,  or  chapter  4  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  governments  of 
developing  countries  on  a  loan  basis  repay- 
able In  local  currencies,  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
change to  be  negotiated  by  the  President  and 
the  foreign  government.  Such  loans  shall 
have  a  rate  of  interest  and  a  rei)ayment  pe- 
riod determined  by  the  President.  Section 
122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  loans  pursu- 
ant this  subsection. 

(c)  NoN applicability  of  Certain  Laws.— 
Local  currencies  used  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  1306  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
or  other  laws  governing  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  owned  by,  owed  to,  or  accruing  to 
the  United  States. 

SEC.  «.  FinXDING  LEVELS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  IWS 
AND  IMS. 

(a)  Minimum  Level  of  Assistance.- The 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  use  not  less  than 
S85,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  not  less 
than  185,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  for 
mlcroenterprise  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  Assistance  for  the  Poorest  Sec- 
tors.- 

(1)  Minimum  funddjo  level.— Of  the 
amounts  used  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  not 
less  than  S20,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
not  less  than  (30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
shall  be  used  to  support  loans  having  a  pur- 
chasing power  equal  to  or  less  than  S300  (in 
United  States  dollars)  with  initial  loans,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  equal  to  or 
less  than  S150  (in  United  States  dollars). 

(2)  Criteria  for  attribution  to  MiNiMin< 
FirNDiNG  LEVEL.— In  addition  to  amounts 
made  available  for  direct  credit  activities  in- 
volving loans  having  a  purchasing  power 
equal  to  or  less  than  $300  (In  United  States 
dollars),  amounts  used  for  institutional  de- 
velopment of  a  financial  Intermediary  de- 
scribed In  section  4(c)  shall  be  considered  to 
support  such  loans  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  same  extent  as  the  aggregate 
amount  loaned  by  such  Institution  rep- 
resents loans  having  a  purchasing  power 
equal  to  or  less  than  S300  (in  United  States 
dollars)  with  Initial  loans,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  equal  to  or  less  than  SISO 
(in  United  States  dollars). 

(c)  Use  of  Local  Currencies.— In  order  to 
meet  the  minimum  funding  requirements  of 
this  section,  local  currencies  described  in 
section  5(a)  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  dollars. 

SEC.  7.  MONITORING  OP  MICROENTERPRISE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACTTVITIES. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  develop  a  mon- 
itoring system  to  evaluate  the  Agency's 
mlcroenterprise  development  activities,  in- 
cluding their  effectiveness  in  reaching  the 
poor  and  women  and  their  overall  Impact  on 
economic  development  in  each  beneficiary 
developing  country.  In  developing  this  sys- 
tem, the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Congress  and  with  appropriate  private 
and  voluntary  organizations. 
SBC  a.  rbforts  to  congress. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  Agency's 
mlcroenterprise  development  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Agency's  strategy  for  complying 


with  the  minimum  funding  requirements  of 
sections  6(a)  and  (b).* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JOHNSTON,  and  Mr.  Kerrey): 

S.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  add  a  new  title  under 
such  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  in  provicilng  services  to  support 
informal  caregrlvers  of  Individuals  with 
functional  limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

FAMILY  caregiver  SUPPORT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  help  strong  families  stay  together 
and  provide  care  for  those  family  mem- 
bers who  need  help  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  dally  life. 

The  people  I've  met  who  provide  care 
for  one  of  the  2.4  million  Americans 
who  need  constant  help  have  the 
toughest  job  I've  ever  seen:  They're  on 
call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week;  they 
face  enormous  stress;  they  need  special 
skills  and  physical  strength;  they  earn 
nothing.  They  do  it  out  of  love.  But  all 
too  often,  the  demands  of  dally  care  be- 
come too  much,  and  under  the  stress  of 
other  family  demands,  children,  career, 
crises— the  bonds  of  family  love  begin 
to  fray. 

The  legislation  I'm  introducing 
today,  the  Family  Caregiver  Support 
Act  of  1991,  would  give  these  families  a 
way  to  take  a  break — an  hour,  a  day, 
maybe  a  week— so  that  they  can  retiirn 
to  the  job  of  fulltlme  care  rejuvenated 
and  refreshed.  It's  time  for  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  that  if  you  want  to 
keep  families  together,  you  have  to 
support  and  respect  strong  families 
that  are  caring  for  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  when  an  elderly  per- 
son becomes  too  f^all  to  live  alone, 
when  a  smart,  lively  person  suddenly 
develops  Alzheimer's  disease,  when  a 
person  is  severely  disabled,  it's  a  fam- 
ily problem.  There's  no  substitute  for 
the  family  solution.  Four  out  of  five  of 
these  Individuals  who  need  care  receive 
the  best  care  possible,  at  home,  from 
their  families.  Caregiver  support  can 
make  that  solution  possible  for  fami- 
lies that  thought  It  might  be  too  much. 

I've  visited  families  in  New  Jersey 
that  have  participated  in  a  respite  care 
demonstration  project.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kotarskl,  68,  and  recently  widowed.  Is 
caring  for  her  87-year-old  mother  and 
her  46-year-old  paraplegic  son.  "What 
the  family  caregiver  support  program 
has  meant  to  me,"  she  said,  "is  that 
when  my  other  son  was  ready  to  grad- 
uate trom  college,  I  was  able  to  go." 
With  this  legislation,  every  State  will 
provide  family  caregiver  support 
through  new  or  existing  agencies,  and 
every  family  that's  trsrlng  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  caring  for  a  parent, 
spouse,  or  relative  at  home  will  have  a 
new  way  to  handle  It. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  cost  the 
American  people  over  $50  billion  to 
provide  this  care  In  Institutions.  But, 
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these  family  caregrlvers  don't  want 
their  mothers,  fathers,  daughters,  sons, 
sisters,  or  brothers  in  an  Institution. 
They  want  them  home  and  they  can 
keep  them  in  our  communities  with  a 
little  support.  For  as  little  as  $7  a  day, 
which  this  bill  provides,  we  could  save 
over  $70  a  day  in  institutiozuil  costs.  To 
allow  caregivers  to  continue  to  provide 
the  quality  of  life,  dignity,  and  love 
that  they  want  to  provide  to  their  fam- 
ily members  who  have  functional  limi- 
tations, is  more  than  a  good  invest- 
ment; it's  common  sense. 

The  American  family  is  changing. 
People  are  living  longer.  Our  elderly 
population  is  increasing  rapidly.  By 
the  year  2020  there  will  be  57  million 
citizens  over  the  age  of  65.  That  is  25 
million  more  than  today.  Three 
generational  families  are  becoming 
common  and  four  generational  families 
are  not  unusual.  Families  are  postpon- 
ing childbearing  and  having  fewer  chil- 
dren. The  cost  of  living  often  requires 
that  both  parents  work  outside  the 
home  to  sustain  the  family.  Fre- 
quently, we  find  caregivers  sandwiched 
between  caring  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Advances  in  medical  care  and 
technology  have  succeeded  in  facilitat- 
ing the  efforts  of  our  disabled  citizen  to 
attain  greater  degrees  of  independence 
with  the  support  and  care  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  President,  the  demands  that  this 
increasingly  complex  conflgujration  of 
responsibilities  and  stresses  make  on 
the  caregivers  can  be  unremitting  and 
frequently  threatens  the  stability  of 
the  family  unit  or  the  health  of  the  pri- 
mary caregiver.  The  primary  family 
caregivers  can  and  should  be  bolstered 
and  supported  in  their  desire  to  keep 
their  loved  ones  at  home  and  in  the 
community.  Often  a  minimal  amount 
of  timeout  from  the  tasks  of  providing 
basic  human  needs  is  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  disintegration  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  cost  effective  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization. It  is  intergenera- 
tional  in  scope.  It  provides  support  for 
families  who  care  for  their  loved  ones 
who  are  functionally  limited,  whether 
the  disability  is  from  birth,  or  from  In- 
Jury,  or  flrom  Illness,  or  fi-om  aging. 
The  beneficiary  is  not  only  the  individ- 
ual who  has  functional  limitations,  but 
Just  as  Importantly  it  is  the  family  and 
each  of  its  members. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a 
place  where  a  little  bit  goes  a  long 
way,  It  Is  here.  This  informal  network 
of  support  really  should  be  deepened 
and  broadened.  It  represents  the  em- 
bodiment of  family  values,  and  is  the 
backbone  of  every  community's  effort 
to  offer  humane  and  dignified  care 
while  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  life  and  independence  for  its 
frail  and  disabled  citizens.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  summary  of  the  bill  and  two  let- 


ters related  to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Famu^y  Caregiver  Support 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  Family  Caregiver  Support  Act  of  1991 
establiBhes  a  program  which  bolsters  and 
strengthens  informal  support  systems  to 
help  ensure  that  the  functionally  disabled 
are  maintained  in  the  community  as  long  as 
possible.  When  families  or  Mends  finally 
turn  to  formal  community  agencies,  it  usu- 
ally repesents  a  last-ditch  attempt  either  to 
forestall  Institutional  placement  or  to  avoid 
the  physical  or  mental  breakdown  of  the 
family  caregiver.  This  act  will  lighten  the 
"caregiver  burden";  the  social,  emotional, 
and  financial  costs  associated  with 
careglvlng. 

Purpose:  This  program  will  support  and 
sustain  unpaid  primary  caregivers  of  persons 
with  functional  limitations  of  all  ages  by 
providing  temporary  relief  from  the  stresses 
and  demands  of  daily  careglvlng. 

Eligibility:  The  services  are  available  for 
I>er8ons  with  functional  limitations  who  re- 
quired assistance  with  three  out  of  five  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living  (dressing,  eating, 
toileting,  bathing,  transferring)  or  need  sub- 
stantial supervision,  as  well  as,  children  de- 
clared disabled  through  SSI. 

Services  may  not  supplant  or  duplicate 
services  otherwise  available  to  the  eligible 
person  under  Medicare,  Medicaid  or  private 
insurance. 

Services:  The  services  provided  for  the 
caregiver  may  include  any  of  the  following 
on  a  planned  or  emergent  basis:  Companion 
services  (non-medical);  Homemaker  services; 
Personal  assistance  (to  assist  with  provision 
of  personal  needs);  Adult  Day  Care  (social 
and  medical);  or  other  respite  services  such 
as  temporary  care  in  accredited/licensed  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  homes,  or  peer  support  and 
training  for  caregivers. 

The  eligible  person  Is  entitled  to  S24O0  in 
services  per  year.  Persons  with  Incomes  ex- 
ceeding aw  percent  of  poverty  must  pay  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale  (established  by  the  states) 
up  to  a  maximum  beneflt  limit  of  S7S,000  in- 
come. 

AdministTative  Structure:  The  statute  cre- 
ates a  new  Title  XXI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Federal  expenditures  are  capped  at 
32,400  per  eligible  recipient  and  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs.  States  are  required 
to  support  50  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs,  with  a  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sion. 

Alzheimer's  Assocution. 
Washington,  DC,  April  25, 1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Bradley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  The  Alzheimer's 
Association  enthusiastically  endorses  "The 
Family  Caregiver  Support  Act  of  1991"  which 
you  are  introducing  today.  This  Act  will 
offer  minimal  but  absolutely  essential  sup- 
port to  the  women  and  men  who  are  provid- 
ing the  continuous  care  that  Is  making  it 
possible  for  their  severely  disabled  loved 
ones  to  remain  in  the  community. 

These  informal  caregivers  are  the  lifeblood 
of  the  long  term  care  system  in  our  country. 
More  than  1  million  of  them  are  providing 
care  for  a  loved  one— a  spouse,  a  parent,  a 
grandparent,  a  sibling,  a  friend— who  has 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Caring  for  an  Alzheimer 
iwtient  Is  an  unrelenting,  physically  and 
emotionally   exhausting   job   that   goes   on 


twenty-four  hours  a  day,  often  for  many 
years. 

These  family  caregivers  repeatedly  and 
overwhelmingly  report  that  the  one  thing 
they  need  most  to  continue  in  their  role  is 
brief  time  out— respite— ftxjm  the  constant 
demands  of  careglvlng.  That  is  what  The 
Family  Caregiver  Supiwrt  Act  would  pro- 
vide— occasional  help  in  the  home,  in  a  day 
setting  outside  the  home,  or  in  an  overnight 
facility,  to  enable  caregivers  to  get  away  for 
a  few  hours,  to  catch  their  breath,  to  keep 
going. 

The  Alzheimer's  Association,  through  its 
209  local  chapters,  has  been  directly  involved 
in  delivery  of  respite  services  for  families 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  service  that  makes  a 
critical  difference  for  Alzheimer  families  and 
can  be  irovided  at  relatively  low  cost— par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
full-time  paid  care.  We  have  also  learned 
that  the  need  for  services  far  exceeds  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  voluntary  sector  to  respond. 
While  we  are  absolutely  committed  to  con- 
tinuing our  own  family  caregiver  support,  it 
is  time  for  government  to  do  its  part  as  well. 

We  are  particularly  encouraged  by  the  em- 
phasis this  Act  places  on  flexibility  and  fam- 
ily choice — assuring  services  that  are  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual caregiver  and  the  person  receiving 
care.  This  is  essential  for  persons  with  Alz- 
heimer's for  whom  traditional  services  based 
on  medical  models  of  care  are  typically  inap- 
propriate and  who  require  care  trom  persons 
who  understand  the  particular  needs  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  cognitive  impairment. 

We  support  the  definitions  of  eligibility 
that  make  the  program  available  to  persons 
with  severe  functional  limitations  without 
regard  to  age  or  cause  of  disability.  Persona 
suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related 
disorders  make  up  the  largest  group  of  se- 
verely disabled  older  persons  who  are  receiv- 
ing care  from  unpaid  caregivers — and  we  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  care  with  which  eli- 
gibility language  has  been  written  to  assure 
that  services  under  the  Act  will  be  available 
to  them. 

The  Alzheimer's  Association  supports  a  so- 
cial insurance  approach  to  long  term  care. 
Given  current  budget  realities,  however,  we 
understand  the  pressure  to  impose  some  in- 
come limitations  on  programs  at  this  time 
and  believe  that  the  limits  and  cost-sharing 
requirements  of  the  proposed  legislation  are 
reasonable  in  that  context. 

The  Family  Caregiver  Support  Act  rep- 
resents an  affordable  and  very  substantial 
first  step  toward  implementation  of  the  Pep- 
per Commission's  bipartisan  long  term  care 
reconmiendations.  The  services  offered  under 
this  Act  are  an  essential  part  of  the  contin- 
uum of  care  for  an  Alzheimer  patient.  They 
may  not  provide  an  alternative  to  fUll-tlme 
paid  care  at  home  or  in  a  nursing  home  when 
that  is  what  a  patient  needs.  But  they  will 
help  families  who  are  dealing  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  and  other  families  in  simi- 
lar situations,  stay  together  as  long  as  that 
is  possible. 

The    Alzheimer's    Association    commends 
you  for  your  commitment  to  our  nation's 
caregivers  and  for  your  leadership  In  Intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Mc(3onnell, 
Senior  Vice  President,  Public  Policy. 
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.  Palbt  Associations, 
Wash  iTigton,  DC.  April  25, 1991. 
Senator  Bill  Brac  let, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Waahit  gton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  B  iADLET:  On  behalf  of  Unit- 
ed Cerela«l  Palsy  Associations'  162  affiliates 
throogrhottt  the  co^try.  and  the  700,000  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  cerebral  palsy,  and  the 
millions  of  childrin  and  adults  with  other 
development  disabilities  for  whom  we  advo- 
cate, we  are  pleas  »d  to  lend  our  support  to 
your  introduction  of  the  Family  Caregivers' 
Support  Act. 

We  commend  yoi^  for  recognizing  that  fam- 
ilies with  a  memt^r  with  a  substantial  dis- 
ability face  eztraoi^nary  challenges  in  rais- 
ing their  child  a|id  maintaining  a  strong 
family.  Your  legislation  begins  to  address  a 
significant  public  ^llcy  issue:  America's  fl- 
incentives  must  support 
It  the  family— this  na- 
3urce.  The  federal  policy 
that  families  are  com- 
sow  best  what  they  need 
and  must  be  glveni  the  power  to  assert  their 
Iireferences  and  cDolces  of  what  constitutes 
"family  support"  for  their  family  rather 
than  being  told  by  professionals  and  service 
providers  what  is  'Igood  for  them." 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  you  and  your  staff  in  the  months  ahead 
to  reflne  this  legislation  and  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  a  Family  Caregivers'  Support  Act 
that  will  send  a  pcsitive  message  to  families 
and  to  people  wlth|  disabilities  that  they  are 
valued  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

a4jju(  L  Bergman, 
Deputy  Director. 
Govemmentai  Activities. 
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By  Mr.  AT  AMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Graham.  Mr.  Pryor  Mr.  Bxni- 

DICK,  and  Mr.  DODD): 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
AmerlcaDB  Act  pf  1965  to  provide  con- 
gregate nutrition  services  and  Inter- 
generational  activities  on  elementary 
and  secondary  sf  hool  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ito  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Humap  Resources. 


SCHOOL-BASED  MEy^  POR  OLDER  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  DrrEROENERATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ACT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember Of  last  y^&r,  I  had  the  chance  to 
visit  a  special  tirogram  that  provides 
hot  and  nutritious  meals  to  the  elderly 
in  and  around  Seattle.  The  program. 
School  Progran^  Involving  Commu- 
nity Elders,  is  known  as  SPICE.  It  Is 
unique  among  nutrition  programs  for 
senior  citizens  because  each  of  SPICE's 
eight  nutrition  I  sites  Is  located  In  a 
local  public  school. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  what  I  saw 
and  know  aboutj  SPICE  that  I  want  to 
see  the  concept  0f  SPICE  used  through- 
out the  country.,  At  the  end  of  the  lOlst 
Congress.  I  Inthxluced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Oldei  Americans  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  specifically  for 
this  parpoee. 

I  rise  today  to  reintroduce  that 
measure.  As  you  will  see.  the  benefits 
of  the  School-B«  sed  Meals  for  Older  In- 
dividuals and  1  ntergeneratlonal  Pro- 
graxns  Act  of  19i  9  would  go  way  beyond 
the  meals  provided. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  wll  serve  two  key  pur- 


poses. Fljrst,  It  will  help  bring  seniors 
and  kids  together— so  both  benefit — 
and  will  make  fuller  use  of  our  public 
schools  and  their  many  facilities.  Sec- 
ond. It  would  provide  a  way  to  ensure 
expanded  nutrition  services  for  the  el- 
derly. The  facts  are  clear:  Senior  nutri- 
tion services  are  essential  for  many 
older  Americans  and  the  need  today  far 
exceeds  yesterday's  need,  much  less  to- 
morrow's needs. 

Additionally,  opening  up  schools  to 
older  Americans  will  provide  valuable 
intergeneratlonal  opportunities  and 
will  be  very  helpful  in  generating  more 
much-needed  public  support  for  our 
public  education  system.  As  one  who 
benefited  directly  from  a  sound  public 
education  system,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  scope  of  the  problems 
plaguing  our  schools  and  our  disadvan- 
taged youth.  I  believe  programs  like 
SPICE  can  be  part  of  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  problems. 

Earlier  this  summer,  when  I  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  Federal  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  stated  that  one  of  my 
top  priorities  would  be  to  seek  ways  to 
link  older  and  younger  Americans  to- 
gether; to  make  more  of  our  efforts 
truly  Intergeneratlonal. 

Therefore,  it  was  exciting  to  me  to 
find  that  one  of  the  most  innovative 
and  effective  ways  to  do  just  that  is  in 
my  own  backyard — so  to  speak — right 
in  Seattle. 

I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
list  of  activities  occurring  at  SPICE  lo- 
cations In  my  State.  The  list  is  broad, 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few 
examples. 

At  Wilson/Pacific  Indian  Heritage 
School,  SPICE  participants  volunteer 
to  accompany  special  education  stu- 
dents to  swimming  classses  and  phys- 
ical therapy  sessions.  Seniors  also  help 
feed  disabled  students.  Whlttler  Ele- 
mentary SPICE  participants  take  part 
in  a  program  called  Reading  With  a 
Friend,  where  seniors  are  teamed  with 
readers  in  the  library  each  week  for  tu- 
toring sessions.  Also  at  Whlttler, 
SPICE  sponsors  holiday  shopping  par- 
ties for  the  entire  school.  Each  student 
chooses  a  gift  for  his  or  her  family.  The 
gifts  are  donated  by  Whlttler  SPICE 
seniors.  These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  Intergeneratlonal  programming  and 
the  potential  is  truly  exciting. 

Throughout  my  visit  to  SPICE,  I  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  rewards  reaped 
by  young  and  old  who  are  involved  in 
the  SPICE  program.  By  providing  Im- 
portant nuti^tion  services  to  older 
Americans  in  our  public  schools,  we 
create  the  opportunity  for  good  inter- 
action between  young  and  old.  Most 
senior  nutrition  sites  are  located  in 
other  settings — not  in  our  schools. 
Since  1974,  SPICE  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  bringing  youngsters,  firom 


kindergarten  to  high  school,  together 
with  our  older  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  and  distressing  develop- 
ments in  our  society  has  been  the  In- 
creasing segregation  of  our  older  citi- 
zens f^om  our  younger  citizens.  We  all 
know  this  is  the  product  of  various 
changes  in  our  society  that  have  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  traditional  no- 
tion of  large  extended  families  whose 
members  live  close  to  each  other. 

As  we  agonize  with  the  many  difflcul- 
ties  facing  so  many  of  our  young  citi- 
zens today — from  not  having  a  mother 
and  father  in  the  same  household,  to 
inadequate  funding  for  educational  op- 
portunities, to  the  plague  of  drugs — we 
know  that  the  lack  of  meaningful  role 
models  and  adult  guidance  is  a  signin- 
cant  contributing  factor  to  our  youth's 
problems.  Simply  put,  if  kids  don't 
have  positive  ongoing  experiences  with 
parents,  grandparents,  and  other 
adults,  something  significant  will  be 
missing  from  their  lives  and  may  well 
lead  to  serious  difficulties.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  as  adults,  we 
benefit  from  interactions  with  kids  of 
all  ages. 

Federal  support  to  encourage  the  na- 
tionwide development  of  programs 
modeled  after  SPICE  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment. Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
must  utilize  the  resources  available  to 
us  as  effectively  as  possible  as  we 
struggle  to  provide  important  services 
to  our  Nation's  elderly  and  youth.  With 
that,  I  conclude  my  remarks.  I  hope  to 
have  your  support  for  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School- 
Based  Meals  for  Older  Individuals  and 
Intergeneratlonal  Programs  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  a.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE& 

(a)  Fdjdinos. — Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  are  millions  of  older  individuals 
who  could  benefit  from  congregate  nutrition 
services,  but  live  in  areas  where  meals  are 
unavailable  or  limited: 

(2)  there  are  millions  of  students  who  need 
positive  role  models,  tutora,  enhancement  of 
self-esteem,  and  assistance  with  the  prob- 
lems the  students  fstce  in  the  complex  soci- 
ety of  the  United  States; 

(3)  older  individuals  have  a  unique  range  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  experience,  which 
can  be  of  immeasurable  value  to  students  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  process: 

(4)  intergeneratlonal  programs  can  provide 
older  Individuals  with  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  skills  and  talents  in  the  public 
schools: 

(5)  programs  that  create  and  foster  com- 
munication between  older  individuals  and 
youth  are  effective  in  Improving  awareness 
and  underetanding  of  the  aging  process,  pro- 
moting more  positive  and  balanced  views  of 
the  realities  of  aging,  and  reducing  negative 
stereotyping  of  older  individuals: 
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(6)  anoaed  or  underused  space  in  school 
buildings  can  be  shared  for  Intergeneratlonal 
pcognmB  serving  older  individuals  In  ex- 
change for  good  faith  commitments  to  pro- 
vide volunteers  to  assist  the  schools;  and 

(7)  school  districts  need  broad-based  com- 
munity support  for  school  initiatives,  and 
IntergenerationaJ  programs  can  help  to  en- 
rich the  support. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are- 
CD  to  create  and  foster  Intergenerational 
opportunities  for  older  individuals  and  stu- 
dents in  the  schools,  where  meals  and  social 
activities  are  provided; 

(2)  to  create  a  program  to  assist  students 
with  the  greatest  needs,  as  measured  by 
dropout  rates,  substance  abuse,  poverty,  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability,  and  other 
measures; 

(3)  to  iffovlde  older  individuals  with  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  their  self-esteem  and 
make  major  contributions  to  the  educational 
process  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  by 
contributing  the  unique  knowledge,  talents, 
and  sense  of  history  of  older  individuals 
through  roles  as  tutors,  teacher  aides,  living 
historians,  special  speakers,  playground  su- 
pervisors, lunchroom  assistants,  and  mii.ny 
other  volunteer  support  roles; 

(4)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  access  to  school  facilities 
and  resources,  such  as  libraries,  gym- 
nasiums, theaters,  cafeterias,  audiovisual  re- 
sources, and  transportation;  and 

(5)  to  create  other  programs  for  group 
interaction  between  students  and  older  indi- 
viduals, including  class  discussions,  dra- 
matic programs,  shared  school  assemblies, 
field  tripe,  and  mutual  classes. 

8SC.  S.  SCHOOL-BASED  MEALS  FOR  VOLUNTEER 
OLDER  INDIVIDUALS  AND  INTER- 
GENERATIONAL PROGRAM& 

(a)  Program  authorized.— Part  C  of  title 
ni  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3030e  et  sea.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Stibpart  i— School-Based  Meals  for  Volunteer 
Older  Individuals  and  Intergenerational  Pro- 
grams 
*8EC.  SM.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.- The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  and  carry  out,  under  State  plans 
approved  under  section  307,  a  program  for 
making  grants  to  States  to  pay  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  establishing  and  operating 
projects  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that— 

"(1)  i>rovlde  hot  meals,  each  of  which  en- 
sures a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  daily 
recommended  dietary  allowances  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council,  to  volunteer  older  individ- 
uals— 

"(A)  while  such  schools  are  in  session; 

"(B)  during  the  summer;  and 

"(C)  unless  waived  by  the  State  involved, 
on  the  weekdays  in  the  school  year  when 
such  schools  are  not  In  session; 

"(2)  provide  intergenerational  activities  in 
which  volunteer  older  individuals  and  stu- 
dents interact; 

"(3)  provide  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties for  volunteer  older  individuals; 

"(4)  develop  skill  banks  that  maintain  and 
make  available  to  school  officials  informa- 
tion on  the  skills  and  preferred  activities  of 
volunteer  older  individuals,  for  purposes  of 
providing  opportunities  for  such  Individuals 
to  serve  as  tutors,  teacher  aides,  living  his- 
torians, special  speakers,  playground  super- 
visors, lunchroom  assistants,  and  in  other 
roles;  and 


"(5)  provide  opportunities  for  volunteer 
older  individuals  to  participate  in  school  ac- 
tivities (such  as  classes,  dramatic  programs, 
and  assemblies)  and  use  school  facilities 
(such  as  cafeterias,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
and  auditoriums). 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  nutri- 
tion and  intergenerational  activities 
projects  under  this  subpart  shall  be  85  per- 
cent. 

•SEC.   SS8A.   APPUCATION   AND   SELECTION   OP 
PROVIDERS. 

"(a)  Contents  of  Appucation.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  carry  out  a  project  under  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  subpart,  an  en- 
tity shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
agency  designated  under  section  305(a)(1). 
Such  application  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  plan  describing  the  project  proposed 
by  the  applicant  and  comments  on  such  plan 
from  the  appropriate  area  agency  on  aging 
and  the  appropriate  local  educational  agen- 
cy; 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  the  entity  shall  pay 
not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  such  project  from  funds  awarded 
under  this  8ubi)art; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  the  entity  shall  pay 
not  less  than  15  percent  of  such  cost,  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  trom  non-Federal  sources; 

"(4)  information  demonstrating  the  need 
for  such  project,  including  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  nutrition  services  and  other  serv- 
ices currently  provided  under  this  part  In  the 
geographic  area  to  be  served  by  such  project; 
and 

"(B)  the  manner  in  which  the  project  will 
be  coordinated  with  such  services;  and 

"(5)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(b)  Selection  Among  Appucants.- In  se- 
lecting grant  recipients  from  among  entitles 
that  submit  applications  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  State  agency  shall— 

"(1)  give  first  priority  to  entities  that  car- 
ried out  a  project  under  this  subpart  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  give  second  priority  to  entities  that 
carried  out  a  nutrition  project  under  subpart 
1  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  give  third  priority  to  entities  whose 
applications  include  a  plan  that  involves  a 
school  with  greatest  need  (as  measured  by 
the  dropout  rate,  the  level  of  substance 
abuse,  the  number  of  children  who  have  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability  or  who  partici- 
pate in  programs  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.),  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq.),  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.),  or  other  measures). 

"SBC.  SS8&  REPORTS. 

"(a)  Reports  by  States.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  State  receives  a  grant  under  this 
subpart,  such  State  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  report  evaluating  the  projects 
carried  out  under  this  subpart  by  such  State 
in  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include 
for  each  project — 

"(1)  a  description  of— 

"(A)  persons  served; 

"(B)  intergenerational  activities  carried 
out;  and 

"(C)  additional  needs  of  volunteer  older  In- 
dividuals and  students;  and 

"(2)  recommendations  for  any  appropriate 
modifications  to  satisfy  the  needs  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(b)  Reports  by  Coboiissioneh.— Not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 


for  which  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  subpart,  the  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  a  report  summarizing,  with  respect 
to  each  State,  the  reports  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Limitation  on  administrative  Costs.— 
Section  303(c)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3023(c))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "parts  B  and  C"  and  inserting 
"part  B,  and  subparts  1  and  2  of  part  C";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "under 
subparts  1  and  2  of  part  C"  after  "nutrition 
services". 

(c)  State  Plans.— Section  307(aK13)(B)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a)(13)(B))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(other  than  under  section 
308(b)(3))"  after  "available  under  this  title". 

(d)  Limitation  on  Transfer  of  Funds.— 
Section  30e(b)(5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3028(b)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and 
subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  ".  and  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subeectlon  (b),";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
section (a)(1),  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b).". 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subeectlon  (b),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (1),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  sao.000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1903 
through  1995  to  carry  out  subpart  3  of  part  C 
of  this  title  (relating  to  congregate  nutrition 
services  and  intergenerational  activities  of 
schools).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  under 
subsection  (bK3)  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  C,  respectively,  exceed  100  percent  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  yeair  1990 
for  subparts  1  and  2  of  part  C". 
SEC.  B.  EFPECnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  I,  1992. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  Mr.  PKYOB. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  GRAHAM,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  HEFLIN,  Mr.  KOHL, 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  WAL- 
LOP, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  DeCON- 
CINI,   Mr.   SANFORD,   Mr.   COHEN. 

Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 

BREAUX,      Mr.       RiEOLE,      Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

Pressler): 
S.  974.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

HEINZ  elder  LIFE  PROGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored  to  rise  today  to  introduce 
legislation  on  behalf  of  Senator  Pryor. 
who,  as  we  are  all  aware.  Is 
recuperating  ffom  his  recent  heart  at- 
tack. While  we  are  all  deeply  shaken  by 
this  very  unhappy  news,  we  must  all  be 
encouraged  that  David  Pryor  has  said 
the  "show  must  go  on."  It  is  so  char- 
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actertstlc  of  this  hne  man  that  we  all 
admire  that  instead  of  resting  quietly 
and  thinking  abont  golf  and  other  re- 
laxing things,  he  Us  focused  on  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Senator  and  advo- 
cate for  the  Nation's  elderly. 

I  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  do  this  for 
Senator  Prtor.  Iti  is  also  an  honor  for 
another  important  reason:  The  legisla- 
tion that  Senator  Pryor  had  intended 
to  introduce  is  called  the  "Heinz  Elder 
Ldfe  Program  Act' '  in  dedication  to  the 
memory  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  John  Heii  iz.  It  is  a  fitting  way 
to  acknowledge  the  many  important 
contributions  Senator  Heinz  made  to 
the  well-being  of  *lder  Americans,  par- 
ticularly in  his  roles  as  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

This  leglslatioi^  would  amend  the 
Older  Americans  JAct  of  1965  which  is 
up  for  reauthoriz^itlon  this  year.  The 
legislation  builds  upon  the  solid  foun- 
dation laid  by  the  OAA  and  reflects 
legislative  recommendations  made  dur- 
ing a  series  of  workshops  conducted 
last  year  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  r 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  I  have  responsibility  for  this 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  lam  conducting  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  concerning  the  reau- 
thorization and  have  received  testi- 
mony on  many  different  important  is- 
sues. Senator  Pryor's  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  nvimber  pf  key  concerns  that 
have  been  brought!  to  my  attention.  As 
I  complete  this  brocess  and  prepare 
amendments  to  oe  considered  in  the 
Labor  Committee  J I  Intend  to  consider 
carefully  Senaton  Pryor's  thoughtful 
amendments,  and  kx>  work  closely  with 
him  in  crafting  a  responsive  reauthor- 
ization bill.  I  look  forward  to  his 
kd  return  to  the  Sen- 
kith  him  on  this  and 


Bjteedy  recovery 
ate,  and  working 
many  other  issuesl 

Mr.  President,  ij  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Dear  Colleague"  that 
Senator  Pryor  cumulated  prior  to  his 
hospitalization,  &$  well  as  the  legisla- 
tive language  and  the  bill  specifica- 
tions for  this  legislation  to  be  printed 
In  the  RBOORD. 

There  being  no  [objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a.  974 

Be  it  enacted  by  thelseTiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreu  assembled, 

rinis. 


This  Act  may  be  c^ted  as  the  "Heinz  Elder 
Life  Procnun  Act". 


.t.nNDiNa& 

Concren  flnds  that  additional  authority  Is 
neceasary  to  improvie  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing services  under  t)ie  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1986,  in  order  to  imalntaln  the  independ- 
ence and  dlcnlty  of  a^  older  persona. 
WKC  a  DBfflNllHJN& 

(a)  In  OBnoLAL.— fection  lOQ  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1M6  (42  U.S.C.  3008)  (re- 


ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Act")  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (11),  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  The  term  'information  and  assistance 

service'  means  a  service  for  older  individ- 
uals, as  defined  in  section  302(9),  that— 

"(A)  provides  the  individuals  with  current 
information  on  all  opportunities  and  services 
available  to  the  individuals  within  their 
communities.  Including  information  relating 
to  assistive  technology; 

"(B)  assesses  the  problems  and  capacities 
of  the  individuals; 

"(C)  links  the  Individuals  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  services  that  are  available; 

"(D)  ensures  that  the  individuals  receive 
the  services  needed  by  the  individuals,  and 
are  aware  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
the  individuals,  by  establishing  adequate  fol- 
lowup  procedures;  and 

"(E)  serves  the  entire  community  of  older 
Individuals,  particularly  individuals  with  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  need,  as  defined 
in  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19)  of  section  302."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(13)  "The  term  'Administration'  means  the 
Administration  on  Aging  established  in  sec- 
tion 201. 

"(14)  The  term  'aging  network'  means  the 
network  of  agencies  established  in  section 
305,  including  the  Administration,  State 
agencies,  and  area  agencies  on  aging. 

"(15)  The  term  'area  agency  on  aging' 
means  an  agency  designated  under  section 
305(a)(2KA). 

"(16)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  an 
agency  designated  under  section  305(a)(1).". 

(b)  TBxnnocAL  and  Conformino  amend- 
ments.—Sections  102(2),  201(0(1),  211, 
301(b)(1),  402(a),  411(b),  503(a).  and  505(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  3002(2),  SOlKcKD,  3020b,  3021(b)(1), 
3030bb(a),  3031(b).  3056a(a).  and  3056c(a))  are 
amended  by  striking  "Administration  on 
Aging"  and  Inserting  "Administration". 
SEC.  4.  DATA  COLLECTION. 

Title  n  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3011  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
*8EC.  114.  DATA  COLLECTION. 

"(a)  Establishment.- The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  Commission  to  study 
data  collection  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  DtrriEs.- 

"(1)  Study.— The  Commission  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
reporting  requirements  under  this  Act  and 
related  programs  and  nnake  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  administrative  re- 
form, consistent  with  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

"(A)  Collection  of  detailed  national  infor- 
mation concerning  monetary  ezi>endltures 
for  services  provided  under  tlUe  m. 

"(B)  Collection  of  accurate  information 
concerning  the  social,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  program  partici- 
pants. 

"(C)  Collection  of  data  to  effectively  meas- 
ure compliance  with  the  regulations  and 
mandates  of  the  Administration. 

"(D)  Minimization  of  duplication  with  the 
reporting  requirements  of  other  Federal, 
State,  and  private  programs. 

"(E)  Collection  of  data  to  measure  the  Im- 
pact of  nutrition  services  on  elderly  bene- 
ficiaries. 

"(F)  Achievement  of  other  Important  ob- 
jectives. 

"(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 


committees  of  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining- 

"(A)  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  resulting  trom  the  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  the  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  administrative  reform  described  in  para- 
graph (1).". 
SEC.  S.  INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Fwcnosa  of  Assistant  Secretary.— 
Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3012(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (19); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(21)  establish  information  and  assistance 
services  as  priority  services  for  the  aged  and 
aging.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conformino  Amend- 
ments.—Section  302(2),  paragraphs  (2)(A)  and 
(4)  of  section  306(a)  and  sections  307(a)(9), 
422(c)(3),  614(a)(6),  and  624(a)(7)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3022(2),  3026(a)(2)(A)  and  (4),  3027(a)(9), 
3035a(c)(3),  3057e(a)(6),  and  3057j(a)(7))  are 
amended  by  striking  "Information  and  refer- 
ral" each  place  the  term  appears  and  insert- 
ing "information  and  assistance". 

SEC  a  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  PimcnoNs  of  Assistant  Secretary.- 
Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3012(a)) 
(as  amended  by  section  5(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(22)  develop  guidelines  for  area  agencies 
on  aging  to  follow  in  choosing  and  evaluat- 
ing providers  of  legal  assistance;  and 

"(23)  develop  gruldellnes  and  a  model  job 
description  for  choosing  and  evaluating  legal 
assistance  developers.". 

(b)  Area  Plans.— Section  306(a)(6)  of  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a)(6))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (O);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(Q)  establish  an  Informal  grievance  proce- 
dure for  older  Individuals  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  or  denied  services  under  this  title, 
with  further  appeal  to  the  appropriate  area 
agency  on  aging;  and 

"(R)  In  providing  legal  assistance,  give  pri- 
ority to  legal  problems  related  to  Income, 
health  care,  long-term  care,  nutrition,  hous- 
ing and  utilities,  defense  of  guardianship, 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  age  discrimination;". 

(c)  State  Plans.— Section  307(a)(l5)  of  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  3027(aX15))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  plan  contains  assurances  that 
area  agencies  on  aging  will  give  priority  to 
legal  problems  related  to  income,  health 
care,  long-term  care,  nutrition,  housing  and 
utilities,  defense  of  gruardlanshlp,  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  sige  discrimination.". 
SEC.  7.  CMIBUDfiMAN  SERVICES. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Trainino.- 
Section  301(c)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3021(c))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  assistance  shall  include 
assistance  in  recruiting  and  retaining  volun- 
teers for  ombudsman  programs  by  establish- 
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lag  a  luitlonAl  program  for  recruitxnent  ef- 
forta.  Such  a  program  should  utilise  the  or- 
ganliatlona  that  have  established  a  success- 
ful record  in  recruitiiig  and  retaining  volun- 
teers for  ombudsman  or  other  programs.". 

(b)  Statk  Plans.— Section  307(aX12)(O)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a)(12)(a))  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(111)  encourage  adoption  of  memoranda  of 
understanding  between  legral  assistance  pro- 
viders and  ombudsman  providers  that  will 
ensure  that  the  providers  will  coordinate 
services  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.". 

(c)  Prevkntion  of  Abuse.  Neglect,  and 
Exploitation.— Section  371  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3030p)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4),  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
I)aragrapb: 

"(S)  require  that  State  agencies  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  any  conflicts 
with  other  public  agencies  with  respect  to 
confidentiality  of  the  information  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  by  entering  into  memoranda 
of  understanding  that  narrowly  limit  disclo- 
sure of  information,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements described  In  paragraph  (4).". 
SEC.  a.  transportation. 

(a)  E8TABUSHMENT.— Title  III  Of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3021  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  H— Transportation  for  Older 
individual8 

■SEC.  ML  ntANSFORTATION  8ERVICE& 

"(a)  Authorization.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  program  for  making 
grants  to  States  under  State  plans  approved 
under  section  307  to  provide  transportation 
services  under  this  Act.  Services  provided 
under  this  part  shall  include  services  to  fa- 
cilitate access  to  supportive  services  under 
part  B,  nutrition  services  under  part  C. 
health  care,  and  other  important  services. 

"(b)  Consultation.- In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  consult, 
and  enter  into  memoranda  of  understanding, 
where  appropriate,  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  Including  the  Adminis- 
trator of  (3eneral  Services,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, iQ  order  to  obtain  policy  guidance 
and  to  augment  available  resources  for 
transportation  services.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Approprutions.— 
Section  303  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1992  and  each  of  the  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
part  H  (relating  to  transportation  serv- 
ices).". 

ggC   t.   OMBUDSMAN    DKMWiSTRATION    PROJ- 
CCTB. 

(a)  Demonstration  Projects.— Section 
4a7(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3035f(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  legal  assistance  agencies," 
after  "ombudsman  program". 

(b)  Rbauthorization.— Section  431(aK2)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3037(aX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"Sl.000.000  for  flscal  year  1969"  and  inserting 
"Sl.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992";  and 


(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "fis- 
cal year  1990"  and  inserting  "fiscal  year 
1993". 

SEC  !•.  LONG-TERM  CARK  SERVICES. 

(a)  ESTABUSHHENT.- Title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030aa  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■SEC.  4M.  UmO-TERM  CARE   DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

"(a)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  LoNO-TERM  CARE  SERVICE.— The  term 
'long-term  care  service'  means  one  of  a  broad 
continuum  of  services  that  shall  Include  in- 
stitutional care  and  community-based  health 
and  social  services. 

"(2)  Older  individual.— The  term  'older 
Individual'  has  the  meaning  given  the  term 
in  section  302(9). 

"(b)  Ebtabushment.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  not  fewer  than  eight 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  the  aging  network  as  the  in- 
frastructure for  a  comprehensive  long-term 
care  system.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  State  agencies  and.  in  con- 
sultation with  State  agencies,  to  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  projects. 

"(c)  Use  of  Orants.— An  agency  shall  use 
a  grant  awarded  under  subsection  (b)  to 
carry  out  a  demonstration  project  in  which 
the  agency— 

"(1)  implements  an  integrated  system  of 
long-term  care  services,  with  a  single  point 
of  entry  for  all  recipients  of  the  services  and 
a  mechanism  for  managing  the  care  process 
across  a  range  of  settings;  or 

"(2)  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  an  inte- 
grated system  of  long-term  care  services,  as 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  that  exists  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  AWARD  OF  Grants.- In  making  grants 
to  agencies  under  subsection  (b),  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  award  an  appropriate  number  of  grants 
to  agencies  that  serve  Individuals  with  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  need,  including 
minorities; 

"(2)  award  an  appropriate  number  of  grants 
to  agencies  that  serve  predominantly  rural 
communities;  and 

"(3)  distribute  an  appropriate  number  of 
grants  among  agencies  that  use  different  ad- 
ministrative approaches  to  implementing  a 
system  providing  long-term  care  services, 
such  as— 

"(A)(i)  agencies  that  separate  the  case  as- 
sessment and  case  management  functions  of 
the  system,  as  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1);  and 

"(11)  agencies  that  merge  the  case  assess- 
ment and  case  management  functions; 

"(B)(1)  agencies  In  communities  in  which 
multiple  agencies  provide  long-term  care 
services;  and 

"(ii)  agencies  in  communities  in  which  a 
single  agency  provides  the  services;  and 

"(C)(1)  agencies  with  a  high  ratio  of  clients 
to  case  managers;  and 

"(11)  agencies  with  a  low  ratio  of  clients  to 
case  managers. 

"(e)  Appucation.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State  agency 
shall  submit  an  application  Jointly  with  an 
area  agency  on  aging,  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  may  prescribe.  At  a 
minimum,  the  application  shall  include  in- 
formation that— 

"(1)  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  area 
agency  on  aging  to  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  long-term  care  services  that— 


"(A)  utilises  case  assessors  to  perform  case 
assessment  functions,  Including— 

"(1)  assessing  the  financial  status,  disabil- 
ity status,  and  social  services  needs  of  indi- 
viduals who  enter  the  system: 

"(II)  determining  the  eligibility  of  each 
such  individual  for  long-term  care  services, 
both  public  and  private; 

"(Hi)  screening  each  such  individual  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Individual  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  case  nmnager  or  assisted  In  insti- 
tutional placement;  and 

"(Iv)  periodically  auditing  case  managers; 
and 

"(B)  utilises  case  managers  to  perform  case 
management  functions.  Including— 

"(1)  coordinating  the  provision  of  long- 
term  care  services; 

"(ii)  working  with  families  to  develop  Indi- 
vidual care  plans,  and  overseeing  the  plans; 

"(ill)  authorizing  long-term  care  services 
and  funding; 

"(iv)  monitoring  and  accounting  for  the 
provision  and  use  of  the  services  and  fund- 
ing; 

"(v)  making  periodic  reassessments  to  de- 
termine whether  changes  in  the  amount  or 
type  of  the  services  are  warranted;  and 

"(vi)  coordinating  long-term  care  services 
for  individuals  with  all  other  appropriate 
public  and  private  entities  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible; 

"(2)  provides  assurances  that  the  agency 
will  take  such  measures  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
minimise  conflicts  of  interest  in  systems  In 
which  the  agency  merges  the  case  assess- 
ment functions  described  in  paragraph  (IKA) 
and  the  case  management  functions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B); 

"(3)  demonstrates  an  ability  to  provide  suf- 
ficient training  and  to  enforce  adequate  cer- 
tification requirements  so  that  case  asses- 
sors and  case  managers  can  perform  the 
functions  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1).  respectively; 

"(4)  certifies  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
has  the  authority  to  authorize  and  admin- 
ister services  and  benefits  under  title  XIX 
and  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.  and  1937  et  seq.); 

"(5)  demonstrates  the  capacity  to  work 
with  other  social  services  agencies  in  imple- 
menting the  system; 

"(6)  demonstrates  a  presence  within  the 
community  and  the  ability  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  outreach  within  the 
community;  and 

"(7)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  agency 
receives  fees  for  providing  any  or  all  long- 
term  care  services  under  contract  with  pri- 
vate Insurers,  the  agency  will  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  avoid  any  agreement  or 
contract  that— 

"(A)  obligates  the  agency  to  promote  a 
comiMLny  or  the  products  of  the  company;  or 

"(B)  places  the  agency  in  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest with  the  public  mission  of  the  agency. 

"(f)  EVALUA-nON  AND  REPORT.— 

"(1)  Evaluation.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  evaluating, 
and  shall  evaluate,  the  demonstration 
projects  established  under  this  section  to  de- 
termine the  appropriateness  of  the  aging 
network  for  implementing,  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  network  to  implement,  a  system 
for  the  provision  of  long-term  care  services. 
In  conducting  the  evaluation,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  variations 
in  administrative  approaches  toward  provid- 
ing the  services,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

"(A)  the  effectiveness  of  merging  the  case 
assessment  and  case  management  functions 
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"(2)   ANNUAL 

retary  shall  include 


made  under  this  see  I  Ion:  and 


"(C)  Information 
grantees  in  meeting 
section. 

"(g)     Maintenance 
made  available   to 
shall  be  in  addition 
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deacribed  in  subpart  graph  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (e)(1).  respectively,  as  opposed  to  sep- 
arating the  functlonp; 

of  providing  services 
through  multiple  a^ncies  in  a  community, 
as  opposed  to  provic  Ing  the  services  through 
a  single  agency;  and 

'(C)  the  impact  >f  systems  with  a  high 
ratio  of  clients  to  ci  ^se  managers,  as  opposed 
to  systems  with  a  lo  ir  ratio. 

REPCRT.— The  Assistant  See- 
in  the  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  require  d  by  section  207- 

"(A)  the  evaluation  described  in  paragraph 
(1); 

"(B)  information 


}n  the  Impact  of  grants 


on    the   experiences   of 
the  requirements  of  this 


OF  Effort.— Funds 
carry  out  this  section 
to,  and  may  not  be  used 
to  supplant,  any  fun^  that  are  or  would  oth- 
erwise be  ezjwnded  4nder  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  by  a  £>tate  or  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  gove-nment  (including  area 
agencies  on  aging  tiat  have  in  the  planning 
and  services  areas  of  the  agencies  existing 
services  that  primixily  provide  long-term 
care  services  for  oldt  r  individuals). 

(b)    AUTBORIZATIOr    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  431   of  the   Act  (42  U.S.C.   3037)  is 
amended— 
(l)ln  subeection  C 

(A)  by  strllcing  "tl^e  provisions  of  this  title 
(other  than  sections  |427  and  428)"  and  insert- 
ing "sections  401  through  426,";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  tl^e  end  the  following  new 
paragraph:  J 

"(4)  There  are  anthorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  piection  429.  SS.OOO.OOO  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  yefairs  1992  through  1994,  of 
which— 

"(A)  not  less  than  M00,000  shall  be  used  In 
each  fiscal  year  for  Imaklng  grants  for  each 
demonstration  project  described  in  section 
429(cXl):  and 

"(B)  not  more  thai  S500.000  shall  be  used  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  making  grants  ''or  each 
demonstration  project  described  in  section 
439(cK2).":  and 

(2)  in  subeection  (q),  by  striking  "this  title 
(other  than  sections  427  and  428)"  and  insert- 
ing "sections  401  through  426". 

an:.  il  lcgal  A88i8T|niCE  grants. 

(a)  EbtablishmkntI— Title  IV  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  aO(a)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adiling  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section:  I 

■RBC.  4M.  IXGAL  ASSI^ANCK  GRANTa 

"(a)  E8TABU8HMKi«T  — The  AsslsUnt  Sec- 
retary shall  establisi  a  program  of  grants  to 
State  agencies  to  support  and  assist  older  in- 
dividuals by  providing  legal  assistance  in 
areas  such  as  living  wills,  durable  powers  of 
attorney,  and  other  l^fe  planning  areas. 

"(b)  APPUCATiON.-(-To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  undler  this  section,  a  State 
aceocy  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
AMlatant  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
and  contain  Ing  such  information  as 
the  AMlrtant  Secretary  shall  require.". 

OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

SacUon  431(a)  of  thi  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3037(a)) 
(as  amended  by  sect  Ion  10(b)  of  this  Act)  is 
farther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followloc  new  para«i  uph 

"(5)  There   are   authorised 
prlated  to  carry  oat 


to   be   appro- 
lection  430. 12,000,000  for 


each  of  the  Oacal  yea  rs  1968  through  1904.". 


SEC  11.  ELEVATION  OF  STATUS  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER ON  ACING  TO  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY. 

(a)  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.— The 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  102(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3002(2)),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(2)  in  section  201  (42  U.S.C.  3011)— 

(A)  in  subeection  (a)— 

(I)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "(here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Admin- 
istration') which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner')"  and  In- 
serting ".  which  shall  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Aging";  and 

(II)  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  flfth  sen- 
tences, by  striking  "Commissioner"  each 
place  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(I)  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  by  striking 
"Associate  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
"Deputy  Assistant  Secretary";  and 

(II)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  by  striking  "Commissioner" 
each  place  the  term  appears  and  inserting 
"Assistant  Secretary"; 

(3)  in  section  202  (42  U.S.C.  3012).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(4)  in  section  203(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3013(a)),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(5)  in  section  204(d)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  3015(d)(3)), 
by  striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting 
"Assistant  Secretary"; 

(6)  in  section  205  (42  U.S.C.  3016),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(7)  in  section  207  (42  U.S.C.  3018),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(8)  in  section  211  (42  U.S.C.  2020b),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Aging'; 

(9)  in  section  212  (42  U.S.C.  2020c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Associate  Commissioner" 
and  inserting  "Deputy  Assistant  Secretary"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Commlsaioner)"  and  in- 
serting "Assistant  Secretary)"; 

(10)  in  section  301  (42  U.S.C.  3021),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(11)  in  section  304  (42  U.S.C.  3024).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(12)  in  section  305  (42  U.S.C.  3025).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(13)  In  section  306  (42  U.S.C.  3026).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(14)  in  section  307  (42  U.S.C.  3027).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(15)  in  section  306  (42  U.S.C.  3028).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(16)  in  section  309(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3029(a)).  by 
striking  "Ck)mml8«ioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(17)  in  section  310  (42  U.S.C.  3030).  by  strik- 
ing "Commlsaioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 


(18)  in  section  311(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C. 
3030a(a)(4)).  by  striking  "Commissioner"  and 
inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(19)  in  section  312(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3030b(2)).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  Inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(20)  in  section  313(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3030c(a)).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(21)  in  section  321  (42  U.S.C.  3030d),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(22)  in  section  331  (42  U.S.C.  3030e),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(23)  in  section  336  (42  U.S.C.  3030f).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "Assist- 
ant Secretary"; 

(24)  in  section  337  (42  U.S.C.  3030g).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(25)  in  section  341(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3030h(a)),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(26)  in  section  351  (42  U.S.C.  30301),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(27)  in  section  361  (42  U.S.C.  3030m),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(28)  in  section  371  (42  U.S.C.  3030p),  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(29)  in  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  3030bb).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  Inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(30)  in  section  411  (42  U.S.C.  3031).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(31)  in  section  412  (42  U.S.C.  3032),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(32)  in  section  421  (42  U.S.C.  3035).  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(33)  In  section  422  (42  U.S.C.  3035a).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(34)  in  section  423  (42  U.S.C.  3036b).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(35)  in  section  424  (42  U.S.C.  3035c).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(36)  in  section  425  (42  U.S.C.  3035d).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(37)  in  section  427  (42  U.S.C.  3035f)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  "Asaistant  Secretary"; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "Commis- 
sioner on  Aging"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(38)  in  section  428  (42  U.S.C.  3035g),  by 
strllcing  "Commissioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(39)  In  section  431(c)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  3037(c)(1)). 
by  striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting 
"Assistant  Secretary"; 

(40)  in  section  432  (42  U.S.C.  3037a).  by 
striking  "Ck)mmi8sioner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(41)  in  section  433  (42  U.S.C.  3037b).  by 
striking    "Commissioner"    each    place    the 
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term  appears  and  Inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(42)  m  section  503(a)  (42  U.8.C.  3056a(a)),  by 
striking  "Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging"  and  Inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(43)  In  secUon  505(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3056c(a)).  by 
striking  "Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging"  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(44)  In  section  613  (42  U.S.C.  3057d).  by 
striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary"; 

(45)  in  section  614  (42  U.S.C.  3057e),  by 
striking  "(kimmissloner"  each  place  the 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary"; 

(46)  in  section  623  (42  U.S.C.  30571),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  and  Inserting  "Assist- 
ant Secretary"; 

(47)  in  section  624  (42  U.S.C.  3057J),  by  Btrik- 
ing  "Commissioner"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Assistant  Secretary"; 

(48)  In  section  631  (42  U.S.C.  30571),  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "Assist- 
ant Secretary";  and 

(49)  in  section  632  (42  U.S.C.  3057m).  by 
Striking  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  "As- 
Blstant  Secretary". 

(b)  EScEcunvE  Schedule.— Section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  the 
item  regarding  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  by  striking  "(5)" 
and  inserting  "(6)". 

(c)  National  Foundation  on  the  arts  and 
THE  Humanities  Act  of  1965.— Section  9(b)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  958(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "Commissioner  on 
Aging"  and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretary 
of  Aging". 

(d)  Home  Health  Care  and  Alzheimer's 
Disease  amendments  of  1990. — Section 
302(a)  of  the  Home  Health  Care  and  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Amendments  of  1990  (42 
U.S.C.  242q-l(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Commissioner  on  Aging"  and  inserting  "As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Aging". 

(e)  National  School  Lunch  Act.— Section 
17(oK3KA)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1766(o)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Commissioner  on  Aging"  and  inserting 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  Aging". 

(f)  Alzheimer's  disease  and  Related  De- 
mentias Services  Research  Act  of  1986.— 
Sections  911(a)(8)  and  921(a)(2)  of  the  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  and  Related  Dementias 
Services  Research  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
11211(a)(8)  and  11221(a)(2))  are  amended  by 
striking  "Commissioner  on  Aging"  and  in- 
serting "Assistant  Secretary  of  Aging". 

OKX  U.  ISCHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Defdotions.— Section  302  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3022)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (14)  through  (21)  as  paragraphs 
(12)  through  (19),  respectively. 

(b)  State  Plans.— Section  307(a)(31)(A)(l) 
of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a)(31)(A)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(as  defined  in  section 
30S(»))". 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  aoino, 
Washington.  DC.  ApHl  IS,  1991. 
Dear   CX)li^eaoue:    This   year    the    Older 
Americans  Act  (OAA)  (the  Act)  is  scheduled 
for  reauthorization.  On  Tuesday.  April  23,  I 
will  Introduce  legislation  amending  the  Act 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Invite  you  to  become  an  original  cosponsor. 
The  amendments  I  am  proposing  will  not 
dramatically   restructure   the   Act's   provi- 
sions, but  will  rather  build  upon  the  solid 


foundation  laid  by  the  OAA.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  incorinrated 
into  the  OAA  reauthorization  amendments 
now  under  consideration  by  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Aging. 

My  proposal  will  Include  significant  modi- 
fications in  information  and  referral  pro- 
grams, legal  assistance,  ombudsman  serv- 
ices, and  the  role  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  In  addition,  I  will  propose  to  establish 
senior  transportation  as  a  separate  subtitle 
within  Title  ni  of  the  OAA  and  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  determine  how  effectively  the 
Act's  Aging  Network  can  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant cornerstone  for  the  delivery  of  long- 
term  care  services. 

Although  transportation  was  traditionally 
viewed  as  an  urban  issue  it  now  represents  a 
number  one  priority  for  many  aging  advo- 
cates concerned  with  rural  health  and  social 
service  needs  of  older  Americans.  Today,  al- 
most 50  percent  of  rural  counties  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  do  not  have  a  public  transit  system 
and  nearly  60  percent  of  the  elderly  are  not 
licensed  to  drive.  When  transportation  is 
provided,  the  elderly  take  advantage  of  it  at 
three  times  the  rate  of  their  population.  In 
addition,  it  is  estimated  that  30  percent  of 
the  nation's  elderly  individuals  experience 
restricted  mobility  due  to  lack  of  access  to 
transportation.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  sepa- 
rate subtitle  for  transportation  will  high- 
light this  desperately  needed  service,  as  well 
as  attract  additional  funding. 

Last  year,  the  Pepper  Commission  identi- 
fied the  need  for  an  infitistructure  to  support 
any  future  long-term  care  system.  In  order 
to  build  upon  the  Commission's  suggestions, 
and  to  explore  new  ways  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued Independence  of  our  nation's  seniors, 
my  proposal  will  include  authorization  of  a 
demonstration  project  that  will  examine 
whether  the  Aging  Network  can  effectively 
serve  as  the  inli-astructure  for  an  integrated 
system  of  long-term  care  services  ranging 
from  institutional  care  to  community-based 
social  services. 

Under  the  proposed  project.  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging  would  serve  as  the  central  point 
where  older  individuals  access  the  long-term 
care  system,  providing  assessment,  referral, 
and  coordination  with  other  appropriate  pri- 
vate and  public  funding  entitles.  A  S5  million 
authorization  level  will  be  proposed  for  fund- 
ing this  demonstration  project  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1992-94. 

While  fiscal  restraints  currently  make  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  long-term  care  program,  we 
cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the  reality  of  the 
growing  long-term  care  needs  of  our  ever  in- 
creasing elderly  population.  Regardless  of 
how  we  as  a  nation  decide  to  address  the 
long-term  care  challenge,  we  must  begin  to 
take  steps  necessary  for  us  to  en^ectively 
meet  this  challenge.  I  believe  the  Pepper 
Commission  demonstration  project  Is  one 
way  we  can  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  OAA  presents 
us  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  illustrate 
our  continuing  strong  support  for  this  tre- 
mendously successful  program  and  to  make 
contributions  to  make  it  even  better.  I  be- 
lieve my  bill  will  serve  as  one  important  ve- 
hicle to  accomplish  these  positive  goals. 
After  reviewing  the  enclosed  specifications 
and  legislative  language  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Already,  a 
number  of  major  aging  advocacy  organiza- 
tions have  offered  their  support  for  this  bill 
including,  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  the  National  Association 
of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging. 

This  package  of  OAA  amendments  will 
make  significant  improvements  to  the  Act. 


However,  all  combined  the  legislation  will 
require  no  more  than  S8  million  a  year  in 
new  authorizations. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill,  please  feel  (Tee  to  contact 
me,  or  Anna  Klndermann  of  my  staff  at  4- 
5364.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

David  Prtok, 

Chairman. 

Heinz  Elder  Life  Program  act 

Section  1. — Special  demonstration  and  sup- 
port project  for  implementing  the  Pept>er 
Commission  recommendations  for  long-term 
care.  Add  the  following  section  to  Title  IV: 
Revise,  build  upon  and  update  the  language 
In  Sec.  423  to  incorporate  the  following  i)ro- 
vislons: 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  grants  to  se- 
lected State  agencies,  and  in  consultation 
with  State  agencies,  selected  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging,  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the 
Aging  Network  as  an  infi-astructure  for  Im- 
plementing the  Pepper  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  long-term  care: 

To  carry  out  this  project  selected  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging  shall  be  designated  to 
serve  as  the  central  point  where  older  Ameri- 
cans access  the  long-term  care  system,  pro- 
viding assessment,  referral,  and  coordination 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private  en- 
titles that  fund  services  (language  should  re- 
flect that  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
the  AAAs  by  no  means  be  to  the  exclusion  of 
social  services  currently  provided  under  the 
Act,  but  rather  shall  build  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  already  established  Aging  Net- 
work): and 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Section  2.  Transportation.— Establish  sen- 
ior transportation  as  a  separate  subtitle 
under  Title  m  (Part  H);  and 

Pursuant  to  Title  n.  Sec.  205(b),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  required  to  utilize  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Education  in  order  to  aug- 
ment available  resources  and  vehicles  for 
transportation  services. 

Section  3.  Information  and  Assistance. — 
Add  to  Title  II,  Sec.  202(a)  "establish  infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  a  priority  service 
for  the  aged  and  aging". 

Modify  the  definition  of  information  and 
referral  under  Title  n  to  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Assesses  the  problems  and  capacities  of 
older  individuals,  links  older  individuals  to 
the  opportunities  and  services  which  are 
available,  and  ensures  that  these  individuals 
receive  the  services  they  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  by  establishing 
adequate  follow-up  procedures: 

A  supportive  service  which  provides  older 
Americans  with  current  Information  with  re- 
spect to  all  opportunities  and  services  avail- 
able to  older  individuals  within  their  com- 
munities; and 

Serves  the  entire  older  community. 

Section  4.  Ombudsman  Services.- Amend 
Title  m.  Sec.  307(a)(12)(O)  by  including  a 
provision  (ill)  encourage  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding between  legal  assistance  provid- 
ers and  ombudsman  providers  that  will  as- 
sure that  these  services  are  coordinated  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Amend  Title  m.  Sec.  371(4)  to  include  a 
provision  that  State  Agencies  will  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  any  conflicts 
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with  other  public  B^rencles  with  respect  to 
confldentlallty  of  older  Individuals'  records. 

Reauthorlae  Set.  427,  Demonstration 
Project  exploring  coordination  between  the 
ombudaman  pro«^«in  and  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy systems,  adding  to  the  project  legal 
assistance.  There  aye  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated SI  million  for  flscal  year  1992.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Amend  Title  n.  Sec.  301(c)  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  '*Such  assistance  shall  In- 
clude assistance  in  recruiting  volunteers  for 
ombudsman  progra|ns  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional program  for  <uch  efforts. 

Section  5.  Legal  Assistance — Amend  Title 
m.  Sections  306  an4  307  with  reepect  to  legal 
assistance  programi  to  include  the  following 
provision,  "priority  ought  to  be  given  to 
legal  problems  In  areas  of  income,  health 
care  and  long-termi  care,  nutrition,  housing 
and  utilities,  defease  of  guardianships  and 
age  discrlmlnation|]' 

Add  to  Title  n.  ^c.  202(a):  develop  stand- 
ards for  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  to  follow  in 
choosing  and  evaliiating  providers  of  legal 
assistance;  I 

Add  to  Title  m,  ^.  306  to  include  a  provi- 
sion which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
an  informal  grlevnce  procedure  for  older 
Americans  when  they  are  denied  services, 
with  further  appeal]  to  the  local  area  agency 
on  aging;  and  ' 

Add  to  Title  IV,  AoA  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  itate  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  establishm^t  of  a  program  to  sup- 
port and  assist  ol4er  Americans  who  need 
protective  services  in  areas  such  as  living 
wills,  durable,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other 
life  planning  areas.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  S2  million  for  each  of  flscal 
years  1992-1994  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Section  6.  Elevation  of  Status  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  to  Assistant  Secretary. 

Section  7.  Data  Collection.— Add  to  Title 
n.  Sec.  202:  EsUbli|h  a  blue  ribbon  panel  to 
study  existing  reporting  requirements  and 
make  legislative  ^  and  regulatory  rec- 
ommendations thad  achieve  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  flollowlng  objectives: 

1.  Collection  of  detailed  national  informa- 
tion about  monetaqy  exiwnditures  for  Title 
m  services; 

2.  Collection  of  daia  to  effectively  measure 
compliance  with  th^  Administration's  regu- 
lations and  mandat^: 

3.  Minimisation  o(  duplication  with  report- 
ing rsQalrements  of  lOther  Federal,  State  and 
private  programs;    I 

4.  Collection  of  accurate  information  con- 
cerning social,  ecoaomic.  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  piogram  participants; 

5.  Collection  of  data  to  measure  the  imi)act 
of  nutrition  service^  on  elderly  beneficiaries; 
and  I 

7.  Other  important  objectives. 

Mr.  BXJRDICK.  j  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  be  an  original  cosponBor  of 
the  Older  Amerioans  Act  Amendments 
of  1891.  For  25  years,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  plaied  an  important  role 
Amei  lea's  elderly.  These 
i  help  oar  Nation  more 
needs  of  our  rapidly 


in  helping 
amendments  will 
fblly  address  the 
aging  population. 
As  cochair  ol 
Health  Caacos.  I 


the  Senate  Rural 
am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  a  railabillty  of  services 
to  elderly  reside  nts  of  isolated  rural 
commonltiee.  My  home  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  shortage  of  health  and 
social    service    ]  rofessionals    serving 


rural  areas.  Seniors,  who  generally 
have  a  greater  need  for  these  services, 
must  now  travel  greater  distances  to 
find  them.  This  legislation  authorizes  a 
demonstration  project  using  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  refer  older  individuals 
to  appropriate  facilities  in  the  long- 
term  care  system.  If  successful,  this 
program  could  help  rural  seniors  re- 
ceive the  care  they  need  more  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  cre- 
ates a  separate  transportation  title  to 
stress  the  importance  of  transportation 
systems  to  the  elderly.  With  nearly 
half  of  our  rural  counties  lacking  a 
public  transit  system  and  30  percent  of 
older  Americans'  activities  restricted 
due  to  lack  of  access,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  across  this  nation  for 
better  transportation  services. 

Native  Americans  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  venerating  the  elderly.  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  make  sure  we  ad- 
dress the  health  care  and  social  service 
needs  of  our  senior  population,  particu- 
larly the  increasing  number  over  sige 
85.  The  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991  will  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  helping  the  seniors  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
maintain  self-sufficiency  and  dignity. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  one  of  my  first  acts  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  to  cosponsor 
the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments. 

Since  Its  inception  in  1965.  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  provided  Federal 
funding  for  many  far-ranging  social 
services  of  vital  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  Services  include 
congregate  and  home-delivered  meals, 
ombudsman  activities,  activities  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the  elderly,  and 
in-home  supportive  services.  The  ac- 
tivities made  possible  for  the  past  25 
years  through  the  Older  Americans  Act 
assist  millions  of  older  adults  in  main- 
taining Independence  and  dignity,  so- 
cial relationships,  access  to  commu- 
nity services,  and  various  opportuni- 
ties for  interaction  which  enrich  their 
daily  lives. 

Today's  introduction  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  represents  the  first  step  in  this 
year's  reauthorization  process.  These 
proposed  changes  modify  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  make  it  best  suited 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  adults  in  the 
21st  century.  The  amendments,  for  ex- 
ample, build  on  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  long-term 
care,  an  issue  of  major  Importance  to 
today's  senior  citizens.  In  response  to 
our  ever-more  technical,  legalistic  so- 
ciety, the  amendments  also  improve 
information  ajid  referral  systems,  om- 
budsnuui  services  and  legal  assistance 
programs.  Of  particular  interest  to 
older  Americans  in  my  state  of  North 
Carolina,  the  amendments  emphasize 
the  need  for  improved  transportation 
services  in  rural  areas. 


I  commend  Senator  Pryor  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  and  with  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  as  we  prepare 
to  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  976.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Resource 
Conservation      and      Recovery      Act 
Amendments  of  1991";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  RECOVERY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991, 
along  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Chair- 
man BtmoiCK  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  who  serves  both  as  the 
ranking  full-committee  Republican  and 
the  ranking  Republican  of  my  Elnvlron- 
mental  Protection  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  RCRA  Amend- 
ments of  1991  is  a  major,  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  environmental  legislation. 
It  seeks  to  reorient  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  our  "throwaway  society." 
It  will  affect  the  consumer,  the  home- 
owner, the  worker,  and  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  directly  addresses  the  concerns 
of  the  American  people.  Since  its  en- 
actment in  1976.  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  or,  RCRA, 
has  focused  on  the  management  of 
wastes  once  produced.  This  bill  takes 
the  title  of  the  solid  waste  disposal 
statute  more  seriously.  It  puts  real  re- 
source conservation  and  recovery  into 
the  law.  It  establishes  a  new  environ- 
mental hierarchy  in  solid  waste.  At  the 
top  will  be  toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
unnecessary  hazardous  substances  and 
to  minimize  the  generation  of  wastes 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  next  rung  of  the  environmental 
ladder  is  recycling  of  municipal  wastes. 
Creating  new  substances  flrom  second- 
ary or  recyclable  materials  can  save 
natural  and  energy  resources,  minimize 
the  use  of  incineration,  and  preserve 
landfill  space.  Waste  treatment  would 
be  the  third  priority  and.  finally,  con- 
tainment or  incineration. 

I  have  concluded  that  this  redirec- 
tion of  the  RCRA  statute  is  necessary 
because  we  are  overwhelming  ourselves 
with  garbage  and  we  are  runnng  out  of 
safe  and  secure  places  in  which  to  place 
it.  Individually,  we  each  toss  out  about 
1.500  pounds  of  trash.  And  this  doesn't 
even  count  all  the  industrial  waste  pro- 
duced in  the  manufacture  of  products. 

We  are  creating  mountains  of  gar- 
bage and  dumping  much  of  it  into  land- 
fills that  do.  or  will,  leak.  Many  of  our 
industrial  landfills  and  surface  im- 
poundments are  leaking,  as  well.  We  no 
longer  have  the  luxuiry  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  regulation  of  wastes  after 
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their  generation.  Rather,  we  must  re- 
duce, or  eliminate,  their  production  in 
the  first  place.  And  then,  to  foster  as 
much  materials  recycling  and 
composting  as  possible. 

And  to  make  it  work,  everyone,  the 
manufacturer,  the  packager,  the 
consumer,  recycler,  and  generator,  not 
to  mention  the  householder,  will  have 
to  pitch  in  and  shoulder  more  of  the 
burden  and  responsibility  for  the 
public's  environmental  good. 

Cities  and  States  will  be  required  to 
do  more.  And  the  Federal  Government 
will  need  to  provide  new  and  creative 
leadership. 

That  leadership  will  include  discour- 
aging waste  dlposal  by  making  it  more 
expensive.  But  it  will  also  encourage 
recycling  and  reduction  in  the  use  of 
hazardous  substances  and  hazardous 
waste  generation.  These  goals  can  be 
achieved  by  providing  economic  incen- 
tives, whether  by  opening  profit  mak- 
ing opportunities,  or  by  avoiding  costs 
such  as  landfill  tipping  fees  and  liabil- 
ity insurance. 

An  important  bjrproduct  of  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  efforts  will  be 
better  protection  of  the  public's  health 
as  some  wastes,  especially  those  con- 
taining potentially  hazardous  sub- 
stances, are  diverted  f^om  landHlls 
where  they  might  migrate  into  ground 
water  and  f^om  Incinerators  where 
they  might  be  emmltted  into  the  air. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  an  emphasis 
on  waste  reduction  and  recycling  will 
cause  American  Industry  to  look  more 
closely  at  its  manufacturing  proc- 
esses—without Federal  interference,  I 
would  emphasize — and  in  doing  so.  It 
will  develop  heretofore  unrealized  effi- 
ciencies. Such  efficiency  improvements 
can  help  make  American  goods  more 
competitive. 

This  bill  would  close  down  the  sham 
recycling  loophole.  It  would  assure 
that  recycling  businesses  actually  re- 
cover materials  and  have  real  markets 
for  such  materials.  However,  it  avoids 
complex  and  costly  rules  that  could 
stymie  legitimate  recycling  efforts. 

In  the  waste  reduction  arena,  this 
legislation  would  assist  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  excess  packaging,  and  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  use  of  toxic  or 
hazardous  substances  in  products  and 
packaging.  The  RCRA  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1991  also  provides  an  important 
tool  for  industrial  facilities  to  develop 
and  implement  plans  to  reduce  the  use 
of  toxic  substances  and  the  generation 
of  hazardous  wastes. 

This  will  challenge  plant  engineers 
and  managers  to  find  substitutes  for 
some  of  their  toxic  materials,  to  refor- 
mulate inrocesses,  to  improve  house- 
keeping lurocedures,  and  in  general,  to 
operate  more  efHclently.  But  then,  this 
is  Just  good  business  practice.  And,  it 
is  sound  environmental  policy. 

If  waste  reduction  is  the  first  critical 
element  of  a  sound  solid  waste  policy, 
then  recycling  Is  the  second.  In  the 


United  States  today,  however,  we  recy- 
cle only  13  percent  of  our  trash. 

While  we  are  recycling  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  alumlnimi  cans  that  we  use 
annually,  only  1  percent  of  plastics  get 
similar  treatment. 

We  can  do  better— much  better.  The 
bill  we  are  Introducing  includes  a  num- 
ber of  initiatives  to  move  us  along  this 
path. 

It  is  important  that  we  set  overall  re- 
cycling rates.  This  bill  establishes  a  25- 
percent  goal  by  1995  and  a  50-percent 
goal  by  2000.  But  overall  goals,  by 
themselves,  are  not  enough.  Rather, 
each  commodity  of  importance  to  the 
recycling  effort  must  be  dealt  with  in- 
dividually if  the  amount  of  actual  re- 
cycling is  to  be  maximized.  Different 
commodities  may  need  dlfl'erent  incen- 
tives. And,  In  fact,  different  commod- 
ities are  at  different  stages  in  recy- 
cling market  development. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  concerned 
about  recycling  in  rural  areas.  Too 
often  experts  In  the  field  are  quick  to 
write  off  rural  America  trom  the  recy- 
cling efforts  because  of  the  transpor- 
tation costs  associated  with  getting  re- 
cyclable materials  to  the  appropriate 
markets. 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  write  off  rural 
Americans.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they're 
very  interested  in  recycling  what  they 
can.  Our  bill  provides  for  a  Rural  Recy- 
cling Demonstration  Program  that  will 
help  to  ensure  the  involvement  of  rural 
Americans  in  recycling  efforts.  And  by 
involving  them,  and  all  other  citizens, 
recycling  will  be  a  national  phenome- 
non— not  just  an  urban  fad. 

The  bin  strengthens  Federal  procure- 
ment of  goods  with  recycled  content. 
But  Government  purchases  alone  will 
not  make  recycling  a  permanent  fix- 
ture on  the  American  landscape.  We 
need  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  re- 
cyclable materials.  Curbside  and  other 
community  recycling  are  springing  up 
all  over  America  to  resolve  this  issue. 
Indeed,  with  enactment  of  this  bill, 
more  and  more  communities  are  likely 
to  do  so. 

But  somebody  must  use  the  recycla- 
ble materials  collected  in  these  pro- 
grams. The  RCRA  Reauthorization  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  responds  to  this 
demand-side  issue  by  requiring  mini- 
mum content  standards,  or  utilization 
rates,  for  various  commodities.  This 
will  ensure  that  once  collected,  recy- 
clable materials  won't  simply  pile  up. 
They  will  be  used,  or  reused,  as  useful, 
new  products. 

With  a  broad  combination  of  pro- 
grams, we  can  reinforce  the  value — to 
the  economy,  to  the  environment,  and 
to  society — of  reuse  rather  than  dis- 
posal. Individuals  and  businesses 
should  see  their  disposal  policies  as  a 
conscious  choice.  And  we  must  reward 
the  right  choice. 

We  must  make  it  easier  to  choose  re- 
cycling. We  must  make  it  cheaper  to 
recycle  than  to  discard.  We  must  fash- 


ion policies  that  favor  the  nondlsposal 
alternative. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  play  a  vigorous  role  in 
solid  waste  management,  It  must  not 
interfere  with  State  and  local  solid 
waste  nuinagement  responsibilities. 
Siting  and  land  use  planning,  among 
other  activities,  are  appropriately  left 
to  States  and  localities. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  ought 
to  have  Federal  environmental  stand- 
ards for  our  waste  management  and  re- 
cycling facilities.  All  waste  sites— mu- 
nicipal and  private  landfills  and 
nonhazardous  industrial  waste  lagoons 
among  them — must  meet  these  stand- 
ards. This  will  ensure  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  our  wastes.  It  will  also  ensure 
that  no  one  area  will  become  a  pollu- 
tion haven.  And,  it  will  help  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  waste  manage- 
ment practices. 

One  of  the  toughest  issues  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  in  this  legislation — and 
one  that  is  of  keen  interest  to  many  of 
my  colleagues — Is  that  of  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  municipal 
waste. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  trying  - 
to  balance  the  various  concerns  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  about 
this  matter.  While  I  don't  claim  perfec- 
tion, I  think  my  proposal  will  be  fair  to 
all  concerned. 

It  will  allow  importing  States  to  Im- 
pose fees  on  waste  exported  from  other 
States.  And,  States  that  have  approved 
waste  management  plans  of  their  own 
may  ban  the  Import  of  waste  outright. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  no  simple  an- 
swer to  our  solid  waste  problems. 
There  is  no  silver  bullet  solution. 

We  have  tried  to  create  in  this  legis- 
lation a  program  that  recognizes  that 
our  waste  problems  are  Interrelated. 
We  desperately  need  a  comprehensive 
solid  waste  solution,  even  If  that 
means  trjrlng  something  totally  new 
and  different. 

The  problems  and  issues  that  I  have 
been  discussing  are  very  complex.  Each 
of  my  colleagxies  may  have  an  Interest 
in  some  aspect  of  this  bill.  And  so  I  say 
to  you — let  the  debate  begin  today.  Let 
us  work  together  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tions by  which  our  Nation  can  resolve 
its  outstanding  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

And  speaking  of  working  together,  I 
would  share  some  thoughts  with  the 
administration,  which  has  yet  to  en- 
gage on  this  matter.  An  environmental 
Presidency  does  not  end  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  administration  was  a  sig- 
nificant player  during  the  clean  air  de- 
bate. The  President's  own  Involvement 
and  conmiitment  assisted  us  in  passing 
a  good,  proenvironment  bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion join  us  in  addressing  this  issue. 
The  American  people  want  action — 
soon.  On  recycling,  on  waste  reduction, 
on  solid  waste  matters,  generally.  The 
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administration'! 


participation,  now, 
would  help  sp^d  up  the  legislative 
process. 

this  bill  is  a  starting 
the  flnal  word.  Above 
fbcuB  for  the  hearings, 
which  win  begin  next  month.  Through 
the  testimony,  ye  hope  to  improve  and 
refine  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanlni' 


Mr.  President, 
point.  It  is  not 
all,  this  is  a 
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ious  consent   that 


mU  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 


the 
text  of  the  b^l  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  w^th  a  section-by-section 
summary. 

There  being  nb  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  1  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folio  va: 

s.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  ^/nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

ncnoN  1.  SHOirr 
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of  1991". 
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TITLE  I— GEN]  KAL  AMENDMENTS 
SK.      101.      CONOI  tXSSIONAL     FiNDINOS.— <a) 

SecUon  1003(b)  of  ;he  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  IB  amended  as  1  >11owb: 


(1)  strike  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  add  the  following  after  paragraph  (8): 
"(9)  the  Nation  continues  to  generate  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  volumes  of  both  haz- 
ardous and  solid  waste  each  year  which  may 
pose  a  threat  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment if  not  properly  managed;  and 

"(10)  new  waste  management  facilities  are 
not  being  sited  and  many  communities  are 
managing  waste  in  existing  facilities  with- 
out the  best  available  environmental  con- 
trols, or  are  engaged  in  long-distance  trans- 
portation of  wastes  to  other  management 
and  disposal  facilities  in  other  States,  or 
both.". 

Sec.  102.  Objectives  and  National  Pol- 
icy.—<a)  Section  10O3(aK4)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
solid  waste"  after  "hazardous  waste". 

(b)  Section  1003(a)(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
solid  waste"  after  "hazardous  waste". 

(c)  Section  1003(a)(6)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
solid  waste"  after  "hazardous  waste"  each 
time  it  appears." 

(d)  Section  1003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  strike  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10); 

(2)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  add  the  following  after  paragraph  (11) — 
"(12)  esUblishing  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship that  assures  waste  management  prac- 
tices protective  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment; and 

"(13)  promoting  interjurisdictional  co- 
operation in  the  planning  and  provision  of 
waste  management  services.". 

(e)  Section  1003(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(b)  National  Policy.— (l)  The  Congress 
hereby  establishes  a  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
duction and  waste  management  policy  that 
gives  highest  priority:  first,  to  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction,  second,  to  recycling,  third, 
to  waste  treatment  and  fourth,  to  contained 
disposal  and  incineration,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  present  and  future  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  and  to  maximize 
energy  efficiency  and  to  optimize  the  use  of 
resources. 

"(2)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  most  effective  means  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  is  through  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances used  in  production  activities  or  gen- 
erated as  solid  or  hazardous  waste. 

"(3)  The  Congress  hereby  further  declares 
it  to  be  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that,  wherever  feasible,  hazardous 
substances  in  wastes  shall  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  through  product  redesign,  process 
modification,  materials  substitution,  pack- 
aging redesign,  and  other  resource  conserva- 
tion measures  to  reduce  both  the  toxicity 
and  the  volume  of  such  wastes.  Wastes  that 
are  nevertheless  generated  should  be  recy- 
cled including  the  utilization  of  materials 
within  a  manufacturing  process,  and  should 
be  recycled  to  the  maximum  extent  consist- 
ent with  market  demand  for  recycled  mate- 
rials.". 

Sec.  103.  General  authorization.— Sec- 
tion 2007(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "1967" 
and  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 


thereof  ",  and  $140,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1996". 

Sec.  104.  DEFiNmoNS.- Section  1004  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof— 

"(40)  The  term  'solid  waste  Incineration 
unit'  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in  sec- 
tion 129(g)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(41)  The  Term  'hazardous  substance' 
means  (A)  any  substance  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  311(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  (B)  any  ele- 
ment, compound,  mixture,  solution,  or  sub- 
stance designated  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  (C)  any 
hazardous  waste  having  the  characteristics 
identified  under  or  listed  pursuant  to  section 
3001  of  this  Act,  (D)  any  toxic  pollutant  list- 
ed under  section  307(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  (E)  any  hazardous  air 
pollutant  listed  under  section  112  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  (F)  any  imminently  hazardous 
chemical  substance  or  mixture  with  respect 
to  which  the  Administrator  has  taken  action 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  (G)  any  substance  listed 
pursuant  to  section  302  or  313  of  Title  III  of 
the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act,  and  (H)  any  contami- 
nant regulated  pursuant  to  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act. 

"(42>The  term  'release'  means  any  spilling, 
leaking,  pumping,  pouring,  emitting, 
emptying,  discharging,  injecting,  escaping, 
leaching,  dumping,  or  disposing  into  the  en- 
vironment (Including  the  abandonment  or 
discarding  of  barrels,  containers,  and  other 
closed  receptacles)  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 

"(43)(A)  The  Term  'toxics  use  and  source 
reduction'  means  any  practice,  process,  or 
activity  that  reduces  or  eliminates  the  quan- 
tity and  toxicity  of  hazardous  substances 
used  in  production  processes  or  generated  as 
solid  or  hazardous  waste  during  production 
activities  prior  to  recycling  or  solid  hazard- 
ous waste  management. 

"(B)  The  term  'toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion' does  not  include  hazardous  and  solid 
waste  management,  or  physical,  chemical,  or 
biological  treatment  designed  to  prevent  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  that  have 
been  produced  or  otherwise  created. 

"(C)  The  term  'toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion' Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  equip- 
ment modifications;  process  changes;  mate- 
rials or  feedstock  substitution;  design  modi- 
fications; technological  modifications;  modi- 
fications In  the  production  activities  includ- 
ing housekeeping  practices,  training  and  in- 
ventory controls;  operating  efficiencies: 
product  reformulation  and  product  redesign!. 

"(44)  The  term  'recycling'  means  any  proc- 
ess by  which  solid  waste  or  secondary  mate- 
rials are  collected,  diverted  from  a  waste 
stream,  separated,  or  processed  to  reclaim 
useful  materials  which  are  used  or  reused  as 
either  a  raw  material  or  a  product,  including 
the  adaptation  of  the  material  to  a  new  use 
or  function  without  processing  but  such 
term  does  not  include  combustion  of  waste 
for  purposes  of  energy  recovery  or  volume  re- 
duction or  use  constituting  disposal  of  any 
solid  wastes  or  secondary  material  or  haz- 
ardous secondary  materials. 

"(45)  The  term  'secondary  materials'  in- 
cludes any  Intentional  or  unintentional  l^- 
product  or  process  residue  that  is  recycled 
that  results  from  any  manufacturing,  extrac- 
tion, servicing,  or  other  processing  (includ- 
ing pollution  control)  or  use,  or  any  material 
that  is  spent,  contaminated,  or  out  of  date, 
and  Is  recycled  and  would  be  a  solid  waste 
except  for  the  fact  it  is  not  discarded. 
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"(46)  The  term  'hazardous  secondary  mate- 
rials' means  a  secondary  material  that  Is  re- 
cycled and  would  be  required  to  be  managed 
GLS  a  hazardous  waste  except  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  discarded. 

"(47)  The  term  'reclaim'  means  to  recover 
material  values  (such  as  metallic  elements) 
tTX)m  secondary  materials,  which  are  then 
used  as  raw  materials  for  another  industrial 
process,  or  to  reg'enerate  a  material  (such  as 
a  solvent)  by  removing  contaminants  that 
render  it  unable  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  produced. 

"(48)  The  term  'municipal  waste'  means 
refuse  (and  refuse  derived  fuel)  generated  by 
the  general  public  and  from  residential,  com- 
mercial. Institutional,  and  industrial  sources 
consisting  of  paper,  wood,  yard  wastes,  food 
wastes,  plastics,  leather,  rubber,  and  other 
combustible  materials  and  noncombustible 
materials  such  as  metal,  glass  and  rock,  pro- 
vided that  the  term  does  not  include  (1)  in- 
dustrial process  wastes  which  are  not  iden- 
tical to  municlptal  wastes  as  to  physical  and 
chemical  state,  and  composition  or  (ii)  medi- 
cal wastes  that  are  segregated  from  or  not 
mixed  with  such  other  municipal  wastes. 

"(49)  The  term  'toxic  chemical'  means  any 
substance  on  the  list  established  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Right-to-Know  Act.". 

"(50)  The  term  'industrial  waste'  means 
any  solid  waste  except — 

"(A)  hazardous  waste; 

"(B)  municipal  solid  waste; 

"(C)  solid  waste  from  the  extraction, 
beneflclatlon,  and  processing  of  ores  and 
minerals,  including  phosphate  rock  and  over- 
burden fi-om  the  mining  of  uranium  ore;  or 

"(D)  drilling  fluids,  produced  waters  and 
other  wastes  associated  with  the  explo- 
ration, development  or  production  of  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  geotbermal  energy. 

Sec.  105.  Administrative  Review  of  Regu- 
LA'noNS.— Subtitle  G  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  7011.  Administrative  Review  of  Regu- 
lations.—Whenever  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  the  Presidents  Council 
on  Competitiveness  or  other  body  given  com- 
parable authority  to  review  regulations  pur- 
suant to  Elxecutlve  Order  12291  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "reviewing  office"),  reviews 
any  .\gency  rule  or  regulation  (including  any 
proposed,  draft,  or  Ilnal  rule  or  regulation) 
issued  under  this  Act  the  following  proce- 
dures shall  apply: 

"(1)  For  each  agency  rule  or  regulation  the 
reviewing  office  shall  upon  receipt  of  the 
draft  rule  or  regulation  establish  a  public 
docket  and  shall  include  in  such  docket  the 
following  Information: 

"(A)  copies  of  all  written  material  received 
by  the  office  concerning  the  Agency  rule  or 
regulation  under  review  that  originates  from 
persons  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  receipt;  and 

"(B)  a  list  and  a  descriptive  summary  of  all 
meetings  and  all  other  communications,  in- 
cluding oral  communications,  with  persons 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  Agency  rule  or  regu- 
lation under  review  promptly  after  the  date 
of  such  meeting. 

"(2)  The  reviewing  office  shall  inform  the 
Administrator  of  all  scheduled  meetings 
with  persons  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerning  any  Agency 
rule  or  regulation  under  review  by  the  re- 
viewing office  and  shall  provide  the  Agency 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  attend  such 
meetings. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  place  in  the 
rulemaking  record  for  any  rule  or  regulation 


reviewed  by  the  reviewing  office  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(A)  copies  of  all  drafts  of  any  proposed  or 
final  ruie  submitted  to  the  reviewing  office 
for  review  at  the  time  of  submission; 

"(B)  copies  of  all  written  materials  per- 
taining to  any  proposed  rule  or  final  rule 
submitted  to  the  reviewing  office  for  review 
at  the  time  of  submission;  and 

"(C)  a  written  explanation  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  any  significant  changes  made  by 
the  Agency  in  the  draft  of  any  proposed  or 
final  rule  submitted  to  the  reviewing  office 
for  review  as  a  result  of  such  review. 

"(4)  The  time  for  review  of  Agency  rules  or 
regulations  by  the  reviewing  office  shall  not 
exceed  sixty  days  following  receipt  of  such 
submission  by  the  reviewing  office.  The  time 
for  review  may  be  extended  for  good  cause  by 
the  reviewing  office  for  an  additional  thirty 
days.  Notice  of  any  such  extension,  together 
with  a  succinct  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefore,  shall  be  placed  in  the  rulemaking 
record. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  alters  in  any 
manner — 

"(A)  rulemaking  authority  vested  by  law 
in  the  Administrator  to  initiate  or  complete 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  or  to  issue,  modify, 
or  rescind  a  rule  or  regulation; 

"(B)  the  criteria  for  rulemaking  applicable 
under  other  statutes;  or 

"(C)  any  legally  applicable  deadline  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Administrator.". 

TITLE  n— TOXICS  USE  AND  SOURCE 
REDUCTION 

Sec.  201.  Toxics  Use  and  Source  Reduc- 
tion Data  Collection  and  Technical  As- 
sistance.— (a)  The  title  of  subtitle  E  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  to  read 
"Subtitle  E — ^Toxic  Use  and  Source  Reduc- 
tion". 

(b)  Sections  5001  through  5006  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 6010  through  6015. 

(c)  Subtitle  E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
6604  through  6610  of  the  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508)  as  new  sections  5001 
through  5007,  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
respectively. 

(d)  Section  5001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (a)  and  redesignating  the  existing 
subsections  accordingly: 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  in 
promulgating  or  issuing  any  regulations, 
guidance  or  guidelines  concerning  any  stand- 
ard, policy  or  other  requirement,  or  in  tak- 
ing any  other  action  under  this  Act;  the 
Comprehensive  Emergency  Response,  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act;  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act;  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right- 
to-Know  Act;  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act; 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  and  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  whether  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Administrator,  any 
other  Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality, any  State,  any  municipality,  or 
any  other  person;  and  each  State  (and  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  with  responsibility 
for  solid  waste  management)  In  developing 
or  implementing  any  State  or  regional  solid 
waste  management  plan  under  subtitle  D  of 
this  Act,  or  in  taking  any  other  action  re- 
quired under  this  Act,  Is  encouraged  to  make 
toxic  use  and  source  reduction  consider- 
ations an  Integral  part  of  the  planning  and 
decisionmaking  process,  to  achieve  the  max- 
imum degree  of  toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 


tion that  is  practicable,  consistent  with 
other  requirements  of  this  Act  and  other 
Federal  environmental  laws.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  alter  in  any  manner  any 
otherwise  legally  applicable  deadline  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Agency  or  State.". 

(e)  Section  5001(c)(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(c)  is  amended  by  inserting:  ",  local  govern- 
ments. State  governments,  and  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies  and  instrumentalities" 
after  "businesses"  each  time  it  appears. 

(f)  Section  5001(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraph  "(8)"  as 
"(7)"  and  by  renumbering  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly,  and  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (U);  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  convey  to  the  appropriate  Agency  of- 
fices the  nature  of  any  impediments  to 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  which  are  de- 
termined to  exist  with  a  request  for  rec- 
ommendations to  eliminate  such  impedi- 
ments." 

"(14)  receive,  review,  and  comment  upon 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  strategies 
developed  by  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

"(15)  provide  assistance  to  the  educational 
community  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  principles 
into  design,  engineering,  management,  and 
environmental  sciences  curricula.". 

(g)  Section  5001(c)  (8)  and  (9)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (f)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(8)  establish  an  advisory  panel  of  tech- 
nical experts  comprised  of  representatives 
from  Industry,  public  interest  groups,  states, 
local  governments,  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  to  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  on  ways  to  improve 
collection  and  dissemination  of  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction  data,  and  on  goals  for 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  for  indus- 
trial categories  and  subcategories  required 
to  report  pursuant  to  section  313  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right- 
to-Know  Act  and  for  other  purposes: 

"(9)  provide  for  opportunities  to  educate 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  staff, 
staff  of  other  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities,  and  State  and  local 
government  staff  of  opportunities  for  cross- 
media  environmental  protection  either 
through  training  programs  or  through  other 
means  sufficient  to  promote  such  opportuni- 
ties in  everyday  work  products,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  guidance,  guidelines,  rule- 
making, and  permit  writing;. 

(g)  Section  5007  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  "and"  after 
the  second  "1992"  and  adding  "1994.  1995  and 
1996"  after  the  second  "1993". 

(h)  Section  5004(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following— 

"In  addition,  if  the  public  disclosure  of  any 
quantity  specified  in  section  5004  paragraphs 
(1).  (2),  and  (8)  of  subsection  (b)  would  di- 
vulge information  qualifying  as  a  trade  se- 
cret under  section  322  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986,  the  Administrator  of  SUte  shall  only 
make  available  the  percentage  by  which  the 
volume  of  the  toxic  chemical  has  changed. 

(i)  Section  5005(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  is 
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amended  by  stiikl  agr  "section  4(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  ther»of.  "section  5001(d)". 

(j)  Sections  5001  througrb  5007  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (c)  Is  ameiided  by  strlldng  tbe  term 
"source  reduction'  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term,  "toxics 
use  and  source  red;  ctlon". 

Sec.  202.  Toxics  Use  and  Source  Reduc- 
tion Plans.— Subt  tie  E  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  ariended  further  by  adding 
the  following  new  a  iibsection: 

■SEC.  SM8.  TOXICS  uis  AND  SOURCE  REDUCTION 
PLANNDG. 

"(aKD  Surveys. -The  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  advisory  panel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  lectlon  5001(c)(8),  shall  de- 
velop a  survey  Inst  ument  and  conduct  a  sur- 
vey of  a  representa  Dive  sample  of  owners  and 
operators  of  facilltl  as  within  Standard  Indus- 
trial Code  Classific  itions  20  through  39  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  to  deti  irmine  the  following— 

"(A)  the  nature  iind  extent  of  production, 
use.  and  consumption  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  the  geieration  of  solid  and  haz- 
ardous wastes;  and 

"(B)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  toxic  use 
and  source  reducti(  m  that  has  occurred  or  is 
planned. 

"(2)  In  developing  the  survey  Instrument 
and  selecting  the  simple,  the  Administrator 
■hall  give  priority  to  those  industrial  facili- 
ties and  wastes  whl  ch  use  the  greatest  quan- 
tities of  hazardouii  substances  or  generate 
the  highest  quanlities  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances as  solid  or  1  lazardous  waste. 

"(3)  The  survey  1  istrument  shall  avoid  du- 
plication of  data  r  squired  to  be  reported  to 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  the  Compre  lenslve  Emergency  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act;  the 
Emergency  Plannii  g  and  Community  Rlght- 
to-Know  Act;  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act;  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act;  the  Ma- 
rine Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act;  the  Federal  Ii  secticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act;  ai  d  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle.  Fed- 
eral Facilities  comluctlng  activities  similar 
to  those  in  inc  ustrial  categories  and 
subcategories  are  required  to  report  pursu- 
ant to  section  313  o  '  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Rl(  ;ht-to-Know  Act. 

"(b)  Toxic  Use  and  Source  Reduction 
Goals.— The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  c^nel  established  pursuant 
to  section  5001(cK8)'.and  based  on  information 
obtained  Trom  the  surveys  required  pursuant 
to  suboectlon  (a)  and  other  information, 
shall;  (1)  establish  guidelines  for  hazardous 
substance  accounti|ig  practices:  and  (2)  shall 
establish  and  publish  toxic  use  and  source  re- 
duction goals  for  I  industrial  categories  or 
subcategories  requil-ed  to  report  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rightito-Know  Act  consistent 
with  the  schedule  liublished  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)(B).  Tlie  administrator  in  estab- 
lishing such  goals  ^hall  consider  the  degree 
of  the  toxics  use  aitd  source  reduction  meth- 
ods currently  available  within  each  Indus- 
trial category  and  subcategory,  talcing  into 
account  the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduction. 

"(c)  Genkrator  Ttoxic  Use  and  Source  Re- 
duction Plan.— (IKA)  Owners  or  operators  of 
CacUlties  who  are  required  to  submit  a  toxic 
chemical  release  f^rm  pursuant  to  Section 
313  of  the  Emergen<;y  Planning  and  Commu- 
nity Rigtat-to-Knowi  Act  shall  perpare  and  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Administrator,  submit  to 
tbe  Admlnl8trator„  or  at  the  request  of  a 
State  with  an  authorized  program  under  sec- 


tion 3006  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  State  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  established  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  a  toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991.  the  Administrator  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  panel  established  pursuant 
to  section  5001(c)(8)  shall  establish  and  pub- 
lish a  schedule  for  requiring  preparation  and 
submission  of  toxics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion plans  for  generators  in  each  industrial 
category  and  subcategory  required  to  report 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Emergency 
Planning  and  Community  Rlght-to-Know 
Act.  Such  schedule  shall  phase  in  the  date 
for  requiring  preparation  and  submission  of 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  plans  begin- 
ning not  later  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  Amendments  of  1991  and  each  year  for 
the  ensuring  live  years.  In  establishing  a 
schedule,  the  Administrator  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  quantities  of  hazardous  substances 
used  or  generated  as  solid  and  hazardous 
wastes  by  industrial  categories  and 
subcategories  as  reported  in  the  latest  toxic 
chemical  release  form  pursuant  to  Section 
313  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Commu- 
nity Rlght-to-Know  Act; 

"(11)  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  public  health  and  the  environment 
of  wastes  or  hazardous  substances  generated 
or  released  by  Industrial  categories  or 
subcategories; 

"(ill)  the  efficiency  of  grouping  industrial 
categories  and  subcategories  according  to 
the  wastes  generated  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances released,  or  the  processes  or  tech- 
nologies used;  and 

"(iv)  the  availability  of  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  practices  to  categories  or 
subcategories  of  industry. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  hazardous  substance  means  any  sub- 
stance defined  pursuant  to  section  1004(41)  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  a 
site-specific  hazardous  substance  for  an  indi- 
vidual facility.  Such  site-specific  hazardous 
substances  shall  be  based,  at  a  minimum,  on 
such  criteria  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator by  rulemaking,  including: 

"(A)  the  potential  that  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances used  or  generated  as  solid  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  at  the  facility  pose  a  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment; 

"(B)  reporting  of  hazardous  substances  in 
the  survey  required  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  reported  historically  as 
a  hazardous  or  toxic  constituent  under  this 
Act;  the  Comprehensive  Emergency  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act;  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act;  the  Marine  I>rotection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act:  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act;  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act;  or  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act; 
and 

"(C)  data  on  hazardous  substances  rou- 
tinely collected  through  the  use  of  environ- 
mental monitoring,  auditing  or  other  recog- 
nized devices. 

"(3)  The  toxics  use  and  source  reduction 
plan  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  a  format  adopted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator by  rule  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory panel  established  in  section  5001(c)(8). 
and  shall  Include  at  a  minimum  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  the  name  and  location  of  the  genera- 
tor. 


"(B)  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Code  of  the  generator; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  overall  scope  and 
objectives  of  the  plan; 

"(D)  a  quantification  of  the  amounts  and 
types  of  hazardous  substances  manufactured, 
processed  or  otherwise  used  for  each  produc- 
tion unit,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  and  haz- 
ardous waste  generated; 

"(E)  two  and  five  year  numerical  goals  to: 
(1)  reduce  the  quantity  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances used  in  production  and  generated  as 
solid  and  hazardous  wastes  for  the  facility  as 
a  whole;  and  (11)  reduce  the  quantity  of  haz- 
ardous substances  used  In  production  or  gen- 
erated as  solid  and  hazardous  waste  per  unit 
of  product  produced;  and  (ill)  to  achieve  the 
goals  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b); 

"(F)  an  identification  of  technologies,  pro- 
cedures and  training  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented to  achieve  the  two  and  five  year 
goals  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (E),  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing each  and  anticipated  savings  from  each. 

"(G)  a  schedule  of  implementation  of  each 
technology,  procedure,  and  training  program 
identified  in  subparagraph  (F). 

"(H)  a  certification  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  a  senior  corporate  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  officer  as  to 
(1)  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Plan;  (11)  that  the  Plan  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act;  and  (ill)  that  the 
measures  in  the  Plan  are  being  Implemented. 

"(I)  any  other  information  that  documents 
toxic  use  and  source  reduction  progress 
achieved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

"(d)  Toxics  Use  and  Source  Reduction 
Performance  Reports.— (l)  Sixty  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  each 
person  required  to  submit  a  plan  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  prepare  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  at  tbe  request  of  a  State  with  an 
authorized  program  under  section  3006  of  this 
Act,  submit  to  the  State,  a  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  performance  report  docu- 
menting toxics  use  and  source  reduction  ac- 
tivities implemented  by  the  generator. 

"(2)  The  toxics  use  and  source  reduction 
performance  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  prepared  in  a  format  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  by  rule  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  panel  established  pursuant 
to  section  5001(0(8)  and  shall  Include  at  a 
minimum,  all  of  the  following — 

"(A)  the  name  and  location  of  the  genera- 
tor; 

"(B)  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Code  for  the  generator: 

"(C)  all  of  the  following  information  for 
each  waste  stream  identified  in  the  plan— 

"(1)  for  the  facility,  the  quantities  of  haz- 
ardous substances  manufactured,  processed, 
otherwise  used,  consumed,  recycled,  gen- 
erated as  solid  or  hazardous  wastes,  and  in- 
corporated In  product; 

"(11)  for  each  production  unit,  the  quantity 
of  hazardous  substance  used  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct, and  the  quantity  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances generated  as  solid  or  bazardous 
waste  per  unit  of  product; 

"(ill)  a  description  of  each  production  unit, 
including  but  not  limited  to.  primary  proc- 
esses, products,  and  hazardous  substances 
used  or  manufactured; 

"(iv)  a  numerical  statement  demonstrating 
progress  towards  meeting  the  two  and  five 
year  goals  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section   (c)(3KE)   and   toward   meeting   the 
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goals  efltabllshed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  suffi- 
cient itrogress  has  not  been  achieved. 

"(f)  Rbtkntion  of  Rbcords.— {1)  Each  per- 
son required  to  prepare  a  plan  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  maintain  a  copy  of  the  cur- 
rent plan  and  performance  report  at  each  fa- 
cility, or  for  a  multi-site  plan  or  perform- 
ance report,  at  a  central  location,  and  upon 
request,  shall  make  It  available  to  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Administrator 
or  an  authorised  State  conducting  an  inspec- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3007  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  can  make  a  showing 
that  a  facility  is  not  making  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  produce  and  comply  with  an  applica- 
ble toxics  use  and  source  reduction  plan  may 
request  the  Agency  or  an  authorised  State  to 
certify  whether  the  facility  is  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
Agency  or  authorized  State  may  so  certify  if 
the  facility  has  properly  completed  the 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  plan  or  per- 
formance report  required  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  The  Agency  or  author- 
ized State  shall  respond  within  60  days  to  a 
request  for  certification.  Upon  receiving  a 
request  for  certification,  the  Agency  or  au- 
thorized State  shall  request  from  the  facil- 
ity, which  is  the  subject  of  the  request,  a 
copy  of  the  facility's  toxics  use  and  source 
reduction  plan  or  iMrformance  report  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  if  the  Agency 
or  authorized  States  does  not  have  these  doc- 
uments. If  the  Administrator  or  authorized 
state  determines  that  a  facility  is  not  in 
compliance  with  its  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
duction plan  the  Agency  or  authorized  State 
shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  plan  and  performance  re- 
port to  the  person  requesting  certification 
within  10  days.  The  Administrator  or  author- 
ized State  shall  protect  trade  secrets  in 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  reports  and 
performance  reports  subject  to  section  322  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthor- 
ization Act  and  in  the  same  manner  as  data 
collected  under  section  313  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1966,  and  section  5004(e). 

"(g)  Plan  Modifications.— For  each  facil- 
ity that  fails  to  implement  or  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  plan,  the  Administrator  or 
an  authorized  State  may  require  a  facility 
audit  to  provide  reconunendations  for  im- 
proved toxics  use  and  source  reduction  prac- 
tices and  shall  require  the  facility  to  modify 
its  plan  to  Implement  improved  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction  practices  after  consid- 
ering the  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  achieving  such  reductions,  and  after  no- 
tice and  public  hearing,  if  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  or  authorized  State,  the 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction  plan  needs 
improvement. 

(h)  APPUCABiury. — (1)  The  requirements 
of  this  section  apply  to  owners  or  operators 
of  facilities  who  are  required  to  submit  a 
toxic  chemical  release  form  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rlght-to-Know  Act,  and  federal 
lacllitles  that  conduct  comparable  oper- 
atlona. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  adopt  regula- 
tlona  to  establish  procedures  for  exempting 
oatagories  of  facilities  trom  the  require- 
menta  of  this  section  where  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  toxic  use  and  source 
reduction  opportunities  do  not  reasonably 
exist  for  such  facilities  in  the  category. 

Sac.  203.  Products  and  Packaoino  Advi- 
BOBT  Board.— Subtitle  E  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


"Sec.  8009.  Products  and  Packaoino  advi- 
sory Board.— "(a)  Estabubhment  and  Com- 
POsmoN  OF  THE  BOARD.— The  Administrator 
shall,  as  soon  as  promptly  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  Amendments  of  1991,  establish  a 
Products  and  Packaging  Advisory  Board 
that  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eleven 
members,  including— 

"(1)  an  individual  with  expertise  in  pack- 
aging and  product  design; 

"(2)  a  representative  of  product  and  pack- 
aging manufacturers; 

"(3)  a  representative  of  consumer  interests; 

"(4)  a  representative  ftrom  environmental 
organizations; 

"(5)  an  elected  or  api»inted  State  govern- 
ment official; 

"(6)  an  elected  or  appointed  local  govern- 
ment official; 

"(7)  a  representative  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and 

"(8)  a  representative  trom  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Industries:  paper,  glass,  aluminum, 
and  plastic. 

"(b)  Report  of  the  Board.— (l)  The  Board, 
within  eighteen  months  following  its  estab- 
lishment, shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator containing  recommendations 
concerning  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  comprehensive  voluntary  pro- 
gram to:  (A)  minimize  the  quantity  of  pack- 
aging and  other  material  in  the  waste 
stream;  (B)  minimize  the  consumption  of 
scarce  natural  resources  in  the  production 
and  use  of  packaging;  (C)  nmximize  the  recy- 
cling and  reuse  of  paclcaging;  (D)  reduce  lit- 
ter; and  (E)  assure  that  human  health  and 
the  environment  will  not  be  affected  ad- 
versely as  a  result  of  the  use  and  disposal  of 
packaging  and  products. 

"(2)  In  making  its  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Board  shall  consider:  (A) 
cost,  convenience,  and  safety  of  consumer 
products;  (B)  environmental  impacts  of  pro- 
duction, use,  and  disposal  of  various  prod- 
ucts and  packaging;  and  (C)  the  availability 
of  alternatives  to  current  products  and  pack- 
aging. 

"(3)  The  Board's  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations relating  to,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  following  topics: 

"(A)  a  labeling  system  for  plastic  contain- 
ers of  household  goods,  and  other  plastic 
containers  or  packaging,  which  will  identify 
the  plastic  resin  used  to  produce  the  con- 
tainer and  facilitate  the  separation  of  var- 
ious plastic  containers  on  the  basis  of  plastic 
type  by  recycling  groups,  businesses,  or  indi- 
viduals; and 

"(B)  national  packaging  standards  which 
address  the  design,  composition,  volume, 
reuse,  recyclabillty  and  degradabillty  and 
disix>sal  of  packages  and  packaging  mate- 
rials that  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Subtitle,  when  Implemented  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  entitles  in  the  packaging  industry 
and  by  other  commerce. 

"(c)  EPA  Action.— Not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Product  and  Packaging  Advisory  Board. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  after  consid- 
ering the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Product  and  Packaging  Advisory  Board  pub- 
lish guidelines  to:  (A)  minimize  the  quantity 
of  packaging  material  In  the  waste  stream; 
(B)  minimize  the  consumption  of  scarce  nat- 
ural resources  used  In  packaging;  (C)  maxi- 
mize the  recycling  and  reuse  of  packaging 
through  the  use  of  labeling  and  other  meth- 
ods; (D)  reduce  litter,  and  (E)  assure  that 


human  health  and  the  environment  will  not 
be  affected  adversely  as  a  result  of  the  use 
and  disposal  of  packaging. 

SBC.  204.  Hazardous  Constituents  in 
PRODUCTS.— Subtitle  E  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  5010.  Hazardous  CoNSTrmorrs  in 
Products.— "(a)  Information  (Collection.- 
The  Administrator  shall  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  hazardous  substances  as  de- 
fined in  section  1004  (41)  are  conUlned  in 
products  distributed  in  commerce.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  and  submit  to  Congress  a  list  which 
Identifies  products  containing  hazardous 
substances  which,  because  of  their  toxicity, 
volume,  and  exposure  pathways  may  i»«sent 
a  risk  to  human  health  or  the  environment 
when  disposed  or  Incinerated.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  update  this  list  as  necessary  and 
publish  and  submit  to  Congress  a  revised  list 
on  an  annual  basis. 

"(b)  Standards  for  Disposal  of  Hazard- 
ous Constftuents  in  Products,  d)  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations for  the  disposal  or  incineration  of 
products  containing  hazardous  substances 
listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  significant  ad- 
verse affects  resulting  from  disposal  or  in- 
cineration of  such  products. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  a  product  is  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  regulation 
under  paragraph  (1)  will  not  adequately  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  schedule,  not 
to  exceed  twenty-four  months  for  review  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  in  commerce  of  products  listed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)." 

SBC.  206.  Research.— Subtitle  E  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5012.  Research.— The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  establish  at  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Research  Centers  operated  pursu- 
ant to  section  311(d)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act,  a  research  program  to  assist 
the  Agency's  Office  of  Pollution  Prevention 
in  performing  its  functions.  The  program 
shall  include— 

"(a)  basic  research  into  technological  bar- 
riers limiting  toxic  use  and  source  reduction 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  over- 
coming these  barriers; 

"Cb)  basic  research  into  social,  economic 
and  institutional  barriers  to  reducing  the  re- 
liance of  society  on  hazardous  substances 
and  the  development  of  strategies  for  over- 
coming these  barriers; 

"(c)  developing,  evaluating,  and  dem- 
onstrating toxic  use  and  source  reduction 
methods;  and 

"(d)  research  or  pilot  projects  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  Innovative  technologies  for 
toxic  use  and  source  reduction  methods.". 

Sec.  206.  Reoulatort  Incenttves.— -Sub- 
title E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion- 

"SBC.  5013.  Regulatory  Incentives.— (a) 
Report  to  conoress  on  Rboulatory  Incen- 
tives.— Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
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tlon  and  Recoverj  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
the  Admlnlstratoi  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  criteria  that  would  be  used  in 
establishing  a  legislative  or  administrative 
program  of  regiila  ;ory  incentives  to  promote 
toxics  use  source  reduction  shall  evaluate 
the  oenents  to  hi  man  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment that  car  be  achieved  from  such  a 
program. 

"(2)  The  Admlni  itrator  shall  include  in  the 
report  an  evaluation  of  options  for  providing 
regulatory  incentives  for  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  ncluding  the  use  of  exist- 
ing authority,  if  i  iny,  to  modify  permits  is- 
sued under  this  A  ;t.  In  evaluating  the  bene- 
fits of  a  regulator  y  incentives  program  that 
authorizes  permit  modifications,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  inc  ude  an  identification  and 
assessment  of^ 

"(A)  the  anticipated  benefits  to  human 
health  and  the  en  nronment  that  would  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  achieved  under 
such  modified  pen  nits, 

"(B)  whether  ths  risks  will  be  shifted  from 
one  envlronmenta  medium  to  another; 

"(C)  the  expected  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
ductions that  would  result,  as  compared  to 
the  reductions  ttiat  would  have  resulted 
without  such  mod  fied  permits;  and 

"(D)  the  facilities  that  would  achieve 
greatest  toxics  ise  and  source  reduction 
under  a  modified  jermit." 

TITLE  ;  n— RECYCLING 

Sec.  301.  National  Recyclino  Goal.— <a) 
The  title  of  subt  tie  F  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  an  ended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subtitle  F—  flecycling  and  Federal 
Resionsibilities". 

(b)  Subtitle  F  o  r  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  b; '  adding  the  following  new 
section— 

"Sec.  6005.  NAnoNAL  Waste  Reduction 
AND  Recycling  G)al.— The  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  national  goal  of  the 
United  States  thit  at  a  minimum  the  gen- 
eration of  municipal  solid  waste  be  reduced 
by  not  less  than  :  0  per  centum  by  year  2000 
and  that  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
municipal  soltd  wiste  stream  be  recycled  by 
1995  (excluding  domestic  sewage  sludge, 
white  goods  and  automobiles,  yard  wastes, 
and  construction  ind  demolition  wastes)  and 
not  less  than  SO  p  er  centum  of  such  munici- 
pal solid  waste  st:  eam  should  be  recycled  by 
aOOO.  The  Admii  istrator.  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretar  f  of  Commerce,  is  directed 
to  promulgate  (a )  minimum  recovery  and 
QtlUxatlon  rates  for  products  or  groups  of 
products  (b)  commodity  specific  minimum 
recycled  content  requirements  as  necessary 
to  meet  this  goal. ' 

Sec.  302.  CoMMDomr  Specific  Recyclino 
Standards. 

SubtlUe  F  of  th  e  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
Is  amended  by  adi  ling  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  6006.  (a)  Commodity  Specific  Recy- 
CLINO.- The  Adihinistrator  shall  within 
twenty-four  mont  tis  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  Amendments  of  1991,  promulgate  com- 
modity specific  recovery  and  utilization 
Btandarda  for  paper,  glass,  metals,  plastic 
products  and  oth(  r  such  commodities  as  the 
Administrator  deiermines. 

"(1)  Such  BtandArds  shall  specify  minimum 
recovery  and  utl^zation  rates  for  each  such 
commodity  on  tl^  basis  of  individual  prod- 
ucts, product  lin^B  or  groupe  of  products,  or 
such  other  aggregated  basis  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate  to  meet  the  goals 
established  In  section  6005. 

"(2)  Such  standards  shall  be  based  upon  a 
determination  by   the  Administrator  of  the 


maximum  feasible  recovery  and  utilization 
rates  of  such  commodities  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  recycling  and  manufacturing 
technology  and  practices.  The  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  size  of  the  affected  manu- 
facturing facilities,  the  costs  of  production, 
and  the  economic  feasibility  of  compliance 
in  determining  the  maximum  feasible  recov- 
ery and  utilization  rates  of  commodities. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  review  the 
standards  established  under  this  section  not 
less  frequently  than  every  five  years,  and  re- 
vise them  as  necessary  to  reflect  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  recovery  and  utilization  of 
commodities. 

"(b)  Minimum  Recycling  Rates.- (l)(A) 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  the  minimum  recovery  and  utilization 
rate  by  December  31,  1995  shall  be  no  less 
than: 

"(i)  52  per  centum  annually  for  newsprint; 

"(li)  66  per  centum  annually  for  corrugated 
paper  products; 

"(ill)  20  per  centum  annually  for  mixed 
paper  grades; 

"(iv)  50  per  centum  annually  for  high-grade 
deinklng  papers;  and 

"(V)  100  per  centum  annually  for  pulp  sub- 
stitutes; or 

"(vl)  40  per  centum  annually  for  all  grades 
of  paper  products. 

"(B)  If  the  recovery  and  utilization  rate  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(vi) 
has  not  been  achieved  by  December  31,  1995, 
as  determined  by  reports  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements in  paragraph  (4),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  for  each  paper  grade 
that  has  not  met  the  requirements  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  clauses  (i)  through  (v), 
standards  establishing  minimum  recycled 
materials  content.  Such  standards  shall  re- 
quire that  the  annual  average  percentage  of 
recycled  fiber  contained  in  newsprint,  uti- 
lized by  persons  using  more  than  two-thou- 
sand tons  of  newsprint  annually  in  a  com- 
mercial printing  or  publishing  operation,  be 
no  less  than  twenty  ver  centum  by  January 
1,  1997.  thirty  per  centum  by  the  year  ending 
January  1,  1999,  forty  per  centum  by  January 
1,2001. 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  minimum  annual  recov- 
ery and  utilization  rate  shall  be  no  less  than 
25  per  centum  by  December  31,  1995  for  plas- 
tic bottles  and  containers  having  thickness 
of  seven  mils  or  greater  and  which  retain 
their  shape  when  unsupported. 

(B)  If  the  recovery  and  utilization  rate  has 
not  been  achieved  as  determined  by  reports 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4),  the  Administrator  shall  require 
that  for  plastic  bottles  and  containers  the 
average  annual  minimum  content  contained 
in  plastic  bottles  and  containers  such  shall 
be  30  per  centum  by  no  later  than  December 
31,2000. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  annual  average  percentage  of 
cullet  in  glass  bottles  and  containers  shall  be 
no  less  than  65  per  centum  by  January  1, 
2005." 

"(4)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate the  necessary  reporting  requirements  to 
evaluate  compliance  with  the  requirements 
established  under  this  subsection.  Such  re- 
quirements shall  be  at  a  minimum  require 
paper  nmnufacturers  and  manufacturers  of 
glass,  metal,  and  plastic  bottles  and  contain- 
ers to,  on  or  before  March  31,  1992,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  submit  a  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  report  shall  indicate  for 
each  manufacturer  of  glass,  metal,  and  plas- 
tic  bottles   and   containers,    and   paper   by 


grade  of  paper,  the  amount  produced,  the 
amount  of  recycled  material  or  fiber  used, 
and  the  average  annual  per  centum  of  recy- 
cled content  used  in  production  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  along  with  any 
other  information  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(B)  Not  later  than  April  31,  1992  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  com- 
pile and  publish  a  list  indicating  the  average 
annual  amount  of  recycled  material  used  by 
commodities,  and  the  average  annual  per 
centum  of  recycled  content  for  each  (i)  pai)er 
manufacturer  and  each  grade  of  paper;  (ii) 
manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  and  contain- 
ers; (iii)  manufacturers  of  metal  containers 
and  each  type  of  metal  container;  and  (iv) 
manufacturers  of  plastic  bottles  and  contain- 
ers having  a  thickness  of  7  mils  or  greater 
and  which  retain  their  shape  when  un- 
wrapped. 

"(C)  Publishers  of  daily  newspapers  with 
an  annual  circulation  of  25,000  or  more  shall 
publish,  as  part  of  their  circulation  state- 
ment, the  average  annual  recycled  content 
used  in  the  production  of  the  newspaper  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Implementation  of  CoMMODm-  Spe- 
cific Recycling  Enforcement  Reports.— 
Twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  mecha- 
nisms for  implementing  and  enforcing  com- 
modity specific  recycling  requirements.  At  a 
minimum,  the  Report  shall  consider  and 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  following 
mechanisms  for  implementing  and  enforcing 
commodity  specific  recycling  require- 
ments:— 

"(1)  self-implementing,  industry-specific 
recycling  plans  including  an  evaluation  of 
criteria  by  which  the  Administrator  would 
evaluate  such  plans; 

"(2)  a  credit  system  under  which  producers 
of  recycled  commodities  would  create  credits 
for  using  recycled  materials  in  greater 
amounts  than  required  under  regulations  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (a),  and  be  authorized 
to  transfer  such  credits  to  other  producers 
for  the  purposes  of  complying  with  regula- 
tions established  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(3)  any  other  mechanisms.". 

Sec.  303.  Rural  Recycling  Demonstration 
Programs  and  Collection  of  Secondary 
Materials.— Subtitle  F  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section— 

"Sec.  6007.  Collection  System.— <a)(l) 
Demonstration  Programs.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  demonstration  projects 
and  shall  develop  model  progrrams  for  both 
urban  and  rural  locations  for  the  purpose  of 
general  or  widespread  adoption  by  States 
and  municipalities  of  programs  for  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  recycling  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

"(2)(A)  Such  demonstration  projects  and 
model  programs  shall  seek  to  identify  collec- 
tion methods,  recycling  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies, markets  for  recycled  materials, 
methods  for  stimulating  such  markets, 
methods  of  financing  necessary  investments, 
and  education  and  training  programs  that 
are  particularly  adapted  for  successful  recy- 
cling in  rural  areas. 

"(B)  Based  on  such  demonstration  proiects, 
the  Administrator  shall  identify  realistic  re- 
cycling goals  for  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Collection  Systems.— In  conducting 
demonstration  projects  and  evaluating  col- 
lection and  separation  systems  for  use  in 
rural  areas,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 
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"(1)  provldlnjT  special  containers  to  house- 
holds for  the  separation  of  recyclable  mate- 
rials, with  subsequent  collection  either  at 
central  points  or  on  a  periodic  house-to- 
house  basis;  and 

"(2)  cooperative  projects  for  the  collection 
of  recyclable  materials  at  commonly  avail- 
able commercial  facilities  such  as  franchised 
fast-food  restaurants,  grocery  markets,  serv- 
ice stations,  other  retail  outlets  or  com- 
Iiarable  high-traffic  volume  facilities. 

"(d)  Range  of  Characteristics.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Identify  various  types  of 
rural  patterns  characteristic  of  different  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  varying  population 
densities  and  proximity  to  urban  areas,  and 
undertake  demonstration  projects  that  rep- 
resent the  range  of  such  types  of  rural  pat- 
terns. 

"(e)  State  Collection  Programs.— States 
are  authorized  to  adopt  such  model  programs 
or  establish  their  own  program  for  collecting 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  recycling.  At  a 
minimum  States  shall  require  the  separation 
of  batteries,  tires,  and  used  oil  from  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  stream  and  shall  establish  or 
arrange  for  a  system  for  collecting,  process- 
ing and  recycling  such  wastes.  States  should 
also,  at  a  minimum,  establish  or  arrange  for 
a  system  to  collect  waste  papers,  plastic  con- 
tainers, cans  (aluminum  and  steel),  glass, 
yard  waste  and  hazardous  waste  in  all  urban 
areas,  and  should  Include  as  appropriate, 
curbside  collection,  materials  recovery  fa- 
cilities or  other  methods  to  separate,  collect 
and  i>rocess  materials  to  be  recycled.". 

SBC.  304.  FEDERAL  PROCiniEMENT  OF  RECY- 
CLED Materials.- 

(a)  Section  6(X)2(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "As  a  general  matter, 
each  procuring  agency  (including  any  person 
contracting  with  such  agency  with  respect  to 
work  performed  under  such  contract)  shall 
give  preference  in  procurement  to  items  pro- 
duced with  the  highest  percentage  of  recov- 
ered materials  practicable,  regardless  of 
whether  there  are  procurement  guidelines 
applicable  to  such  items.  For  the  purix>ses  of 
section  7002,  the  term  'Adminstrator'  in- 
cludes the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  sub- 
ject to  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  6002(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph — 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)(C) 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  each  pro- 
curing agency  shall  purchase  a  quantity  of 
section  6002  Items,  the  value  of  which  con- 
stitutes 20  per  centum  of  the  total  doUar 
amount  spent  by  that  agency  on  procure- 
ment in  such  fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  "section  6002  items"  means  items 
for  which  there  are  procurement  guidelines 
under  section  0002  of  the  Act. 

"(B)  The  percentage  of  total  procurement 
required  under  paragraph  (4)(A)  shall  in- 
crease by  an  additional  2  per  centum  of  total 
I>rocurement  every  second  fiscal  year  there- 
after. The  percentage  of  total  procurement 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1901  shall  be  required  for  every  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

"(C)  The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  subject  to  determinations  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  and  (B).  In  order  to  assist  pro- 
curing agencies  and  the  Administrator  with 
such  determinations,  the  Administrator 
shall  contract  with  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials  to  prepare  guidelines 


as  to  reasonable  performance  standards  for 
items  containing  recovered  materials. 

"(D)  In  no  event  shall  any  agency  or  con- 
tractor pay  more  than  10  percent  above  the 
price  of  a  similar  item  not  meeting  the 
guidelines  under  section  6002.". 

(c)  Section  6002(e)(2)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
"In  making  the  designation  required  under 
paragraph  (1)"  the  following:  "The  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  final  guidelines  for 
glass,  ferrous  metals,  nonferrous  metals,  and 
lead-acid  batteries  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991;  for  compost  (to  be  used  in  lieu  of  al- 
ternative materials  for  plant  nutrition, 
mulch  or  fill),  plastic  products  (including 
containers),  and  used  tire  fl-agments  used  in 
road  cover  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1991;  and  for  rubber  products  within  thirty- 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1901.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6002(g)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlstx}8al  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Office  of  Procurement 
Policy  in  the  E^xecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator, 
shall  have  an  affirmative  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  Implement  the  requirements  of 
this  section  and  the  policy  of  this  section 
and  the  national  policy  established  in  sec- 
tion 1003(b),  including  the  enforcement  of 
such  requirements  with  respect  to  procuring 
agencies.  The  Administrator,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Office  of  Procurement  Policy, 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  procur- 
ing agencies  in  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  6002  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(j)  USDA  Purchase  of  Fertilizer.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a 
program  to  assure  that  purchases  of  fer- 
tilizer by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
assisted  with  funds  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Include  the  purchase  of 
fertilizer  made  with  composted  solid  waste 
or  secondary  materials. 

"(k)  MiUTARY  Specifications  Review.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  shall  undertake  a 
review  of  all  specifications  for  military  pro- 
curement items  and  make  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  in  such  specifica- 
tions to  eliminate  requirements  that  dis- 
criminate against  the  use  or  acquisition  of 
items  that  contain  recovered  materials.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator,  may  establish  priorities 
for  conducting  such  review,  such  that  the  re- 
view of  all  items  is  completed  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  and  the  review  of  no 
less  than  forty  percent  of  all  such  items  are 
completed  within  the  first  two  years  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(1)  Federal  agency  reporting.— The 
head  of  each  Federal  procuring  agency  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator on  progress  in  implementing  this  sec- 
tion. Including  compliance  with  guidelines 
under  this  section  and  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  procurement  t>rogram 
under  subsection  (1).". 

SBC.  305.  Market  Development.— Section 
6014  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  aoi(b)  of  this  Act  and  is 
amended  by — 


(1)  inserting  "(a)  Idkntifyino  Markets.—" 
after  "«14."; 

(2)  striking  "within  two  years  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator,"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  Market  Development.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator,  shall  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  recovered  materials 
and  products  containing  recovered  mate- 
rials. 

"(c)  International  Markets.— (D  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  identify  foreign  mar- 
kets for  recovered  materials  and  products 
containing  recovered  materials,  and  to  assist 
exporters  of  recovered  materials  and  prod- 
ucts containing  recovered  materials  in  sell- 
ing in  such  markets. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  (Commerce  shall  use 
the  services  and  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  to 
the  extent  practicable. 

"(3)  Actions  implementing  this  subsection 
shall  include  assistance  In  arranging  favor- 
able financial  terms  for  exporters  of  recov- 
ered materials  and  products  containing  re- 
covered materials. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
acquire  information  regarding  the  world  de- 
mand and  competition  for  recyclable  mate- 
rials and  products  containing  recovered  ma- 
terials, the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
such  materials  and  products  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  factors  infiuencing  the  export  of 
such  materials  and  products  from  the  United 
States  (including  any  barriers  to  such  ex- 
port). The  Secretary  of  (Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator,  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  interpretation  and  dis- 
semination of  such  information  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  un- 
dertake demonstration  abroad  of  the  stand- 
ards of  quality  of  recovered  materials  and 
products  containing  recovered  materials 
from  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  306.  Federal  Contracts.— Subtitle  E 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section- 

"Sec.  eooe.  Federal  Contracts.- Any  Fed- 
eral contract  for  $1,000,000  or  more  with  any 
private  party  or  other  Federal  agency  shall 
require  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  section 
6002  materials  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract  be  produced  from  recycled  mate- 
rials. For  purposes  of  this  section,  "section 
6002  materials"  means  materials  for  which 
there  are  procurement  guidelines  under  sec- 
tion 6002  of  the  Act.  The  procuring  agency,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  and 
pursuant  to  applicable  procurement  guide- 
lines, shall  specify  in  the  contract  specifica- 
tions those  aspects  of  contract  performance 
that  can  be  fulfilled  with  recycled  materials. 
The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
imiwsed  if  the  contractor  certifies  that  recy- 
cled materials  are  not  available.". 

Sec.  307.  Federal  Agency  actions.— Sub- 
title E  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sbc.  6000.  Federal  agency  actions.- 
(AXD  Waste  reduction  PErmoN— Any  per- 
son may  petition  a  Federal  agency  to  under- 
take a  waste  reduction  action,  and  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  undertaken  by  the  agency  if— 

"(A)  undertaking  the  action  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  petition  would  bring  about  at 
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the  petitioned  action 
\  a  net  saving  in  coat  to  the 
Isnt  or  would  be  neutral  in 


least  a  5  per  ceftum  increase  in  recycled 
content  of  an  ite*i  described  in  the  petition 
or  would  reduce  b(r  at  least  5  per  centum  the 
total  volume  or  tAzlc  constituents  of  a  solid 
waste  described  Id  the  petition: 

"(B)  undertakliw  the  petitioned  action 
would  be  consistamt  with  existing  law  or,  if 
not  consistent  with  agency  regulations  or 
policy,  that  such  regulations  or  policies  can 
b«  modified  to  aocommodate  the  petitioned 
act  and  remain  iq  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements;  an< 

"(C)   und< 
would  bring  about 
Federal  (}ovei 
effect  or  cost. 

For  imrposes  of  this  sutisection,  a  waste  re- 
duction action  in(:lude8  any  action  with  this 
effect  that  is  auihorlsed.  funded  or  carried 
out  by  a  Federal  agency. 

"(axA)  Within  Ainety  days  after  receipt  of 
a  petition,  the  I^eral  agency  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  wliether  the  petition  presents 
substantial  evidonce  warranting  review.  If 
the  agency  finds  that  the  petition  does  not 
present  such  evidence,  the  petition  shall  be 
denied. 

"(B)  If  the  agehcy  finds  that  the  petition 
presents  substantial  evidence  in  respect  to 
the  requlremenulof  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  ageficy  shall  notify  the  peti- 
tioner of  the  fining  and  conduct  a  review 
based  upon  the  Ihformatlon  in  the  petition 
and  any  other  imormation  available  to  the 
agency.  No  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  finding  of  sutstantial  evidence,  the  agen- 
cy shall  deny  the  petition  or  grant  the  peti- 
tion in  whole  or  lb  part  and  explain  the  stepe 
that  will  be  take^  to  implement  any  parts  of 
the  petition  thaq  are  granted.  If  the  agency 
denies  the  petition,  the  agency  shall  notify 
the  petitioner  atd  shall  explain  in  writing 
the  basis  for  concluding  that  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are 
not  met.  _[ 

"(b)  FKOKRAL  WASTE  REDUCTION  OFFICER.— 

Each  Federal  agqncy  shall  designate  a  waste 
reduction  officer  | to  oversee  compliance  with 
Federal  agency  '  waste  reduction  require- 
ments of  this  AOt.  Waste  reduction  officers 
shall  prepare  agency  waste  reduction  plans 
and  shall  reports  annually  to  the  Adminis- 
trator on  implementation  of  the  plans  in- 
cluding estlmales  of  any  cost  savings 
achieved  through  waste  reduction.". 

TTTLB IV— wKsTB  AND  SECONDARY 
MANAGEMENT 

or  SuBTiTUt  D.— (a) 
sutitiUe  D  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Blended  to  read  "SUBTITLE 
MANAGEMENT". 

of  section  4001  of  the 

Act  is  amended  to  read 

objectives  of  this  subtitle 


MATERLLLS 
Objitttvss 


8k.  401 
The  tlUe  of 
Disposal  Act  is 
D-80UD 

(b)Ths  first 
SoUd  Waste 
as  follows— "Th< 


I WA81 B 

ss  atence 
Dlqoeal 


"(1)  to  assist  fi  developing  and  encourag- 
ing methods  tat  the  management  of  solid 
wasts  that  are  environmentally  sound  and 
tliat  T»M *<»«<—  tks  utilization  of  valuable  re- 
Booross  indadliK ;  materials  that  are  recover- 
able from  solid  1  aste; 

"(3)  to  assist  1 1  dsveloplng  msthods  to  en- 
courage rMOurot  conservation: 

"(S)  to  assist ;  n  developing  and  encourag- 
ing psrmlttud  oa  padty  pursuant  to  the  per- 
mit rsqalrament  i  in  section  4010.  to  meet  the 
Natloo's  solid  1  paste  recycling,  treatment. 
storage  and  dlsi  oaal  needs  estimated  pursu- 
ant to  ssctlon  40  0: 

"(4)  to  OSS  a  1  aste  management  hierarchy 
for  solid  wasts  i  lanagement  planning  that  is 
oonsistant  with  bhs  policy  and  priorities  set 
forth  in  section :  008(b); 


"(5)  to  assist  in  stabilizing  and  developing 
markets  for  recycled  materials:  and 

"(6)  to  upgrade  existing  waste  management 
capacity  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment.". 

SEC  Mt.  OTATC  AND  RBCIONAL  PLANNING. 

(a)  Section  4002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(b)  Guidelines  for  State  plans.- Not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  and  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  and  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  guidelines  that  in- 
clude measures  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  State  solid  waste 
management  plans  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
title referred  to  as  'State  plans'),  and  that 
contain  minimum  criteria  for  any  plan  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  4003.  The  criteria  shall 
include  the  information  listed  under  sub- 
section (c)  and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  plan  submission  complies  with 
section  4009  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  4004(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "section 
4003(2)"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  4003(a)". 

(c)  Section  4005(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  "sections 
4003(2)  and  4003(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4(X)3(a),". 

(d)  Section  4006(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Within 
one  hundred  sujd  eighty  days  after  the  Gov- 
ernor promulgates  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,". 

(e)  Section  4003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(a)  MINIMUM  Requirements.- For  each 
State  and  for  each  planning  area  identified 
under  sections  4002(a)  and  4006,  the  solid 
waste  management  plan  shall  comply  with 
the  following  minimum  requirements: 

"(1)  The  plan  shall  establish  a  solid  waste 
management  strategy  for  the  State  or  plan- 
ning area  that  implements  the  national  pol- 
icy sUted  in  section  1003(b). 

"(2)  The  plan  shall  include  measures  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  section  4005  to  prohibit 
the  disposal  of  solid  waste  in  any  facility 
that  does  not  comply  with  the  criteria  pro- 
mulgated under  sections  4004(a).  4010.  and 
4011,  and  shall  provide  that  all  solid  waste 
management  facilities  located  in  the  State 
meet  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 

"(3)  The  minimum  planning  period  under 
this  section  shall  be  ten  years.  The  plan 
shall  be  reviewed  and  revised,  as  necessary, 
no  less  often  than  every  five  years. 

"(4)(A)  The  plan  shall  include  and  be  based 
upon  information  on  the  type  and  amount  of 
each  solid  waste  stream  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  generated  within  the  State 
or  planning  area  during  the  planning  i>erlod, 
or  to  be  accepted  from  other  States  under  ex- 
isting contracts  or  local  or  regional  agree- 
ments, based  on  current  Information,  past 
levels,  and  representative  receipts  trom  such 
States  during  the  planning  period.  Solid 
waste  streams  identified  under  this  section 
shall  include  municipal  waste.  Industrial 
waste,  and  waste  residuals,  and  shall  include 
Information  on  the  sources  of  such  waste 
streams,  the  characteristics  of  such  waste 
streams    (including    potential     threats    to 


human  health  or  the  environment  as  a  result 
of  disposal  or  treatment  of  the  waste  stream 
or  residuals  of  treatment)  and  current  pat- 
terns of  waste  management  of  such  waste 
streams. 

"(B)  The  plan  shall  identify  each  solid 
waste  management  facility  and  recycling  fa- 
cility within  the  State  or  planning  area  and 
Its  capacity  and  projected  remaining  useful 
life. 

"(C)  The  plan  shall  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  total  solid  waste  identified  under  pcu«- 
graph  (A)  that  is  reasonably  expected  to  be— 

"(1)  reduced  annually  in  such  State  or 
planning  area,  based  on  the  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  plans  required  under  sec- 
tion 5004; 

"(11)  recycled  annually,  based  on  the  rate 
of  wastes  diverted  from  the  waste  stream 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  submission  plus 
anticipated  future  progress  that  can  be  docu- 
mented: 

"(ill)  transported  annually  to  another 
State  for  treatment  or  other  disposition 
under  existing  contracts  or  local  or  regional 
agreements:  and 

"(iv)  disposed  or  incinerated  annually 
within  the  State  based  on  the  net  volumes 
identified  in  (i)  through  (ill)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(5)(A)  The  plan  shall  Include  a  process  for 
identifying  and  collecting  recyclable  mate- 
rials contained  In  municipal  waste,  and  for 
developing  and  supporting  markets  for  such 
recycled  materials.  At  a  minimum,  the  plan 
shall  demonstrate  the  stepe  needed  to  maxi- 
miae  recycling  and  achieve  the  recycling 
goals  established  pursuant  to  section  0005. 
The  plan  should  establish  measurable  goals 
for  the  fraction  of  the  total  solid  waste  iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (4)(C)(ii)  (and  for  par- 
ticular waste  streams  identified  under  such 
paragraph)  to  be  recycled  annually  in  such 
State  or  planning  area,  including  interim 
goals,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature 
of  waste  streams  within  the  State  or  plan- 
ning area,  the  population  density  and  urban 
or  rural  character  of  the  State  or  planning 
area,  the  availability  of  markets  for  recycled 
materials  and  products  with  high  recycled 
materials  content  (including  efforts  to  de- 
velop such  markets),  the  projected  availabil- 
ity of  treatment.  Incineration  and  disposal 
capacity  within  such  State  or  planning  area, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(B)  The  plan  shall  identify  existing  mar- 
kets for  recovered  materials  and  products 
containing  significant  amounts  of  recycled 
materials,  together  with  actions  that  may  be 
undertaken  to  develop  or  create  such  mar- 
kets, and  shall  identify  current  and  proposed 
programs  to  promote  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling, including  activities  at  the  house- 
hold. 

"(C)  The  plan  shall  address  and  provide  for, 
in  the  manner  determined  appropriate  for 
the  State  or  planning  area,  the  management 
of  (1)  household  hazardous  waste,  (11)  tires, 
(ill)  yard  waste,  (iv)  batteries,  (v)  plastic 
proiducts  (vi)  waste  paper,  (vii)  glass  contain- 
ers, and  (vlii)  scrap  metal  and  containers. 
The  State  or  regional  planning  agency  shall 
consider  requirements  or  programs  for  seiMt- 
rate  handling,  special  collection,  prohibi- 
tions on  co-disposal  in  landfills,  recycling, 
composting  of  yard  wastes,  and  special  treat- 
ment facilities. 

"(D)  The  plan  shall  establish  measurabls 
goals  for  the  fraction  of  the  total  solid  wasts 
identified  under  paragraph  (4)  (and  for  par- 
ticular waste  steams  identified  under  such 
iwragraph)  to  be  reduced  through  waste  re- 
duction annually  in  such  State  or  planning 
area. 
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"(6KA)  The  plan  shall  aasure  that  all  solid 
waste  ^Derated  in  the  State  or  planning 
area  is  either  (i)  avoided  through  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction,  (li)  recycled,  or  (iii) 
treated  or  disposed  of  In  an  environmentally 
acceptable  Rianner.  as  provided  in  the  plan. 

"(B)  In  Implementing  subparagraph  (A), 
the  plan  shall  establish  the  flection  of  the 
total  soUd  waste  Identified  under  paragraph 
(4)  (and  of  particular  waste  streams),  as  of 
particular  milestone  dates,  that  is  exi>ected 
and  intended  to  be  (i)  avoided  through  toxics 
use  and  source  reduction,  (11)  recycled,  and 
(ill)  treated  and  disposed  of,  and  shall  iden- 
tify the  capacity  of  recycling  facilities, 
treatment  facilities  and  disposal  facilities 
necessary  as  of  such  milestone  dates  to  Im- 
plement the  plan. 

"(7)(A)  The  plan  shall  Identify  speclflc 
measures  including  laws,  regulatory  require- 
ments, ordinances  for  development,  siting, 
permitting  pursuant  to  section  4010,  and  en- 
forcement pursuant  to  section  4014,  for  the 
establishment  of  new  municipal  solid  waste 
management  facilities  and  recycling  facili- 
ties necessary  to  meet  the  capacity  develop- 
ment requirements  identified  under  para- 
graph (6)  and  9(BK1)  of  this  subsection.  The 
plan  shall  include  the  establishment  of  a 
process  for  the  siting  of  such  facilities  and  a 
schedule  for  the  permitting,  approval,  and 
construction  of  such  facilities. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  authority  of 
a  planning  agency  or  a  regional  planning 
agency,  or  of  a  local  government  implement- 
ing the  plan,  is  insufficient  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph,  or  the  plan- 
ning agency  is  unwilling  or  otherwise  unable 
to  carry  out  such  requirements,  it  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  assure  that 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  car- 
ried out  in  such  planning  area  or  for  such 
local  government.  The  State  may  meet  such 
responsibility  by  establishing  an  effective, 
binding  mechanism  for  resolving  local  dis- 
putes or  by  directly  Implementing  such  re- 
quirements under  State  law. 

"(8)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  revision  of 
the  plan,  after  notice  and  public  hearing,  and 
submission  of  the  revised  plan  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  approval,  whenever  (i)  guidelines 
or  regulations  under  section  VX32  or  this  sec- 
tion are  revised  and  such  plan  is  no  longer  in 
compliance.  (11)  information  becomes  avail- 
able that  circumstances  have  changed  or 
that  otherwise  demonstrates  that  the  plan 
no  longer  compiles  with  this  section,  or  (ill) 
the  Administrator  has  notified  the  State  or 
regional  planning  agency  that  revision  is 
neoeesary. 

"(9KA)  The  plan  shall  include  written  cer- 
tification by  the  Governor  (or  a  designee  of 
the  Oovemor)  that  the  State,  general  pur- 
pose local  governments,  or  other  comiMtent 
authorities  have  adopted  by  statute,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  or  other  legally  enforceable 
document,  the  necessary  requirements  and 
schedules  for  compliance  required  by  such 
plan  and  this  section. 

"(BXD  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (ii), 
the  Oovemor  (or  a  designee  of  the  Oovemor) 
shall  annually  certify  in  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  (11)  to  the  Administrator,  be- 
ginning in  1906,  that  the  State  or  other  per- 
mitting authority  has  issued  permits  con- 
sistent with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  capacity  sufficient  to 
recycle,  or  manage  the  amount  of  municipal 
waste  identified  in  this  section  that  is  ex- 
pected to  need  management  during  the  ensu- 
ing five-year  period,  and  that  the  State  or 
other  relevant  authority  has  identified  and 
approved  sites  for  capacity  sufficient  to  re- 
cycle, or  manage  the  amount  of  such  wastes 


expected  to  need  management  during  the  en- 
suing eight-year  period.  In  no  case  may  a 
State  identify  or  certify  as  capacity  any  fa- 
cilities that  are  classified  as  open  dumps 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(11)  The  plan  may  provide  for  meeting  the 
identification  and  certification  requirement 
at  a  date  beyond  1995,  but  In  no  case  beyond 
1996,  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administrator  that  unforeseen 
loss  of  existing  capacity,  due  to  events  be- 
yond the  State's  control,  or  construction  or 
financing  schedules  preclude  the  availability 
by  1995  of  capacity  sufficient  to  recycle,  or 
manage  the  amount  of  municipal  solid  waste 
Identified  in  this  section  that  is  expected  to 
need  management  during  the  ensuing  five- 
year  period,  and  the  State  is  in  compliance 
with  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act.  to 
Include  the  establishment  of  a  schedule  for 
the  permitting,  approval,  and  construction 
of  such  facilities  prior  to  1996. 

"(lOKA)  Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  preliminary  capacity  manage- 
ment report  that  identifies  or  reasonably  es- 
timates, by  weight— 

"(1)  the  amount  per  annum  of  munlcliial 
waste  generated  within  the  State; 

"(11)  the  amount  per  annum  of  such  munic- 
ipal solid  waste  that  is  exported  to  another 
State  or  States  for  puriwses  of  recycling,  in- 
cineration or  disposal;  and 

"(ill)  the  amount  per  annum  of  municipal 
solid  waste  that  is  transported  into  the 
State  trom  other  States  for  the  purposes  of 
incineration  or  disposal. 

Such  report  shall  describe  the  methodology 
upon  which  the  information  is  based,  shall 
include  all  assumptions  used  in  estimations, 
and  shall  Include  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion available. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after 
enactment  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall — 

"(1)  publish  a  compilation  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  States  pursuant  to 
8ubi>aragraph  (A),  for  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  estimate  such  infor- 
mation for  any  State  which  falls  to  submit  a 
preliminary  capacity  management  report 
pursuant  to  i>aragraph  (1),  or  for  any  State 
which  fails,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  reasonably  estlnnate  the  amounts 
of  municipal  waste  so  managed,  based  on 
reasonable  information  readily  available  to 
the  SUte; 

"(11)  identify  in  such  compilation  the  cu- 
mulative amount  per  annum  of  municipal 
solid  waste  that  is  transported  across  State 
lines  for  purposes  of  incineration  or  disposal 
as  a  per  centum  of  all  municipal  solid  waste 
that  is  Incinerated  or  disposed  In  the  United 
States;  and 

"(ill)  identify  each  State  for  which  the  per 
annum  amount  by  weight  of  municipal  waste 
exported  to  other  States  for  purposes  of  in- 
cineration or  disposal,  net  of  all  municipal 
waste  imported  to  the  State  for  purposes  of 
incineration  or  dlsix>sal.  exceeds,  as  a  per 
centum  of  all  municipal  waste  generated 
within  the  State,  the  per  centum  identified 
in  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(C)  Any  State  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  subparagraph  (BKIH)  of 
this  section  shall  Include,  in  its  solid  waste 
management  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  a  schedule  with  interim  mile- 
stones and  supporting  information  which 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, that  the  State  shall,  within  five 


years  after  date  of  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  be  exporting  no  greater 
than  the  per  centum  Identifled  in  subpara- 
graph (BKll).  At  a  minimum,  such  plan  shall 
demonstrate  that  the  State  has  achieved,  no 
later  than  three  years  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  Amendments  of  1991,  at  least 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  reduction  In  exports 
of  municipal  waste  required  by  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(11)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Administrator  by  the  State  and 
by  each  agency  with  a  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing a  portion  of  the  plan,  on  progress 
in  implementing  the  plan  and  In  achieving 
the  goals  established  under  paragraph  (5)  and 
providing  the  capacity  Identified  under  para- 
graph (6).  Such  reports  shall  be  available  to 
the  public". 

(b)  Section  4007  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"ENVmOfaOENTAL    FBOTBCTION    ACENCY    AC- 
TION <H«  PLAN  8UBafI88ION& 

"Sec.  4007.  (a)  Plan  Required.— For  each 
State  and  for  each  planning  area  Identified 
under  sections  4002(a)  and  4006,  a  solid  waste 
management  plan  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4003  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  not  later  than  thirty 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  and  after  notice  and  public  hearing. 

"(b)  Completeness  Findino.— Within  sixty 
days  of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  a  plan 
or  plan  revision,  but  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  by  which  a  State  is  re- 
quired to  submit  the  plan  or  revision,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  the 
minimum  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
section  4002(b)  have  been  met.  Any  plan  or 
plan  revision  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines meets  all  minimum  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  40Q2(b)  and  will 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  ap- 
proved. Failure  to  take  action  on  any  plan  or 
plan  revision  that  a  State  submits  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  the  date  six  months  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  submission  shall  on  that  date  be 
deemed  approval. 

"(c)  Effect  of  Findino  of  Incomplete- 
ness.— Where  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  plan  submission  (or  part  thereof)  does 
not  meet  the  minimum  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  section  4002(b),  the  State  shall 
be  treated  as  not  having  made  the  submis- 
sion (or,  in  the  Administrator's  discretion, 
part  thereof)  and  may  submit  a  revised  plan. 

"(d)  Full  and  Partial  Disapproval.— 
Within  twelve  months  of  a  determination  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (c) 
of  this  section  or  a  failure  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  take  action  under  subeectlon  (b). 
the  Administrator  shall  act  further  on  the 
submission  and  either  disapprove  the  plan  in 
total  or  disapprove  the  portion  of  the  sub- 
mittal that  fails  to  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  The  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  approved  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle  until  the  entire  plan 
or  revision  complies  with  the  minimum  cri- 
teria promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
4002(b). 

"(e)  CoNDmoNAL  Approval.— The  Admin- 
istrator is  not  required  to  disapprove  a  i>lan 
or  plan  revision  based  on  a  failure  to  include 
certain  specific  enforceable  measures,  if  the 
plan  contains  a  commitment  of  the  State  to 
adopt  specific  enforceable  measures  by  a 
date  certain  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  plan  or  plan  revi- 
sion. Any  such  conditional  approval  shall  be 
treated  as  disapproval  if  the  State  falls  to 
comply  with  such  commitment. 
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Administrator 
ffom  time  to 
often  than  every  five  years) 
and  If  revisions  Are  necessary  to  bring  any 
such  plan  Into  c<)mpllance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sectloii  4008  (Including  any  new  or 
revised  requlreiients).  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  thejsute  or  regional  planning 
agency  of  the  nejed  for  such  revision.  If  such 
revisions  are  n^t  submitted  and  approved 
within  a  rea8onai>le  period,  or  if  the  State  or 
affected  local  gotemments  fall  to  Implement 
an  approved  solid  waste  management  plan, 
the  Admlnlstratpr,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public^  hearing,  thall  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  such  plfn. 

"(g)  Annual  auBMisaiONS.— After  approval 
of  the  plan,  the  Administrator  shall  review 
the  «nnn«.i  subiT^ssions  and  certifications  re- 
quired under  paragraphs  (9)  and  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 4003(a).  Th«  Administrator  shall  notliy 
the  State  of  aqy  material  deficiency  in  a 
submission  or  qertiflcatlon.  and  the  State 
shall  correct  a»iy  such  deficiency  within 
ninety  days  of  notification.  In  the  event  that 
the  State  fails  Vp  correct  deficiencies  or  ob- 
tain a  condition*.!  approval  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  the  J^ldminlstrator  shall  withdraw 
approval  of  such  plan. 

"(h)  Judicial  Revikw.— (1)  A  petition  for 
review  of  the  Administrator's  action  on  any 
solid  waste  maitagement  plan  under  section 
4008  may  be  ni^  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict C^ourte.  Any  petition  for  review  shall  be 
filed  within  sixtjr  days  from  the  date  of  such 
final  action.        i 

"(2)  Any  per8<ii  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  la  finding  that  a  plan  under 
Section  4003  Is  deficient  and  should  be  dis- 
approved. The  administrator  shall  take  final 
action  on  any  aiich  petition  within  180  days 
after  its  submission.". 

SBC.  403.  PERUrre  for  Solid  Waste  Man- 
AoniKNT.— Section  4010  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  imended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  4010.  PrnjCTS  FOR  SOUD  WASTE  MAN- 

AOBMZNT.— <a)(l)  Notification  Require- 
MKNT.— EJffectlvi  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Re^urce  (k)n8ervatlon  and  Re- 
covery Act  Ampndments  of  1991,  owners  or 
operaton  of  facilities  that  store  (excluding 
transportation-elated  facilities  Including 
loading  docks,  barking  areas,  storage  areas 
and  other  siml^  areas  where  shipments  of 
solid  waste  aie  held  during  the  normal 
course  of  transfortatlon),  treat  or  dispose  of 
solid  waste  or j  facilities  that  recycle  solid 
waste  or  secondary  material  shall  notify  the 
state  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  Effective 
one  year  after  ttie  enactment  of  the  Resource 
O>n8ervatlon  atd  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1891,  transportation  of  solid  waste  for  stor- 
age, treatment,  incineration,  or  disposal  to 
any  facility,  or;  arrangement  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  solid  waste,  at  any 
faulty  that  hi  a  not  notified  the  State  pur- 
suant to  this  se  ction  is  prohibited. 

"(2)  For  par;)oaes  of  the  requirement  in 
BubMction  (a),  I  and  until  such  time  as  per- 
mits are  ralsstied  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
by  the  State  or  the  Administrator,  units 
shall  be  treated  as  having  satisfied  the  noti- 
fication requirement  if— 

"(A)  in  StaUs  with  an  existing  system  of 
■olid  waste  Doa  oagement  permitting  or  prior 
apiiroval,  existing  units  obtain  such  permit 
or  prior  approval  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  new  unite,  obtain  such  permit  or  prior 
apiiroval  prior  Ito  commencing  construction. 

"(B)  in  States  without  an  existing  system 
of  ■olid  waste  management  permits  or  prior 
approval,  new  and  existing  units  submit  to 
tiM  State  and  io  the  Administrator  a  notifi- 


cation and  exposure  assessment  which  con- 
tains, at  a  minimum,  information  regarding 
the  facility  and  unit's  location,  general  facil- 
ity information,  waste  types  and  volumes 
managed,  number  of  households,  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings within  one  mile  of  the  facility  in  which 
the  unit  is  located,  facility  monitoring  pro- 
grams and  results;  proximity  to  surface 
water  and  ground  waters,  number  of  local 
drinking  water  wells,  number  of  municipal 
water  Intakes  downstream  from  the  facility, 
and  any  other  information  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1991.  The  manner  and  form  of  this  submis- 
sion shall  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  Existing  unite  shall 
submit  this  information  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment.  New 
units  shall  submit  this  information  prior  to 
commencing  operation. 

"(b)(1)  Permit  requirements.— Effective 
48  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  or  on  the  date  of  a  per- 
mit issued  pureuant  to  subsection  (f),  which- 
ever is  sooner,  storage  (excluding  transpor- 
tation-related facilities  Including  loading 
docks,  parking  areas,  storage  areas  and 
other  similar  areas  where  shipments  of  solid 
waste  are  held  during  the  normal  course  of 
transportation),  treatment  or  disposal  of 
solid  waste  and  the  recycling  of  solid  waste 
or  secondary  material,  except  In  accordance 
with  a  permit  Issued  pureuant  to  this  section 
is  prohibited.  Effective  48  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  permit  Issued  pureuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  whichever  is  sooner,  transpor- 
tation of  solid  waste  or  secondary  material 
for  recycling  for  storage,  treatment.  Inciner- 
ation, or  disposal  to  any  facility,  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  recycling  storage,  treatment,  or 
disposal  of  solid  waste  or  secondary  mate- 
rials, at  any  facility  that  does  not  have  a 
permit  issued  pureuant  to  this  section  is  pro- 
hibited. 

"(2)  The  State  is  authorized  to  exempt  re- 
cycling facilities  from  the  permit  require- 
ment if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State,  a  per- 
mit is  not  necessary  to  ensure  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  management  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  hazardous  secondary  materials 
shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Subtitle  C  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  State  Certification.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991.  the  Governor  of  each  SUte  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  statement  cer- 
tifying that  the  laws  of  such  State  provide 
such  regulatory  authority  and  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  permit 
requirements  required  by  this  section,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  authority  to— 
"(1)  Issue  permits  under  State  law  that— 
"(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  assure  compliance  with  any  applicable 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  4011  within  eighteen  months 
after  such  iiromulgatlon  or  such  earlier  date 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  rule  establish; 
"(B)  can  be  terminated,  modified  or  re- 
voked for  cause  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  violation  of  any  condition  of  a  permit 
or  obtaining  a  permit  by  misrepresentation, 
or  failure  to  disclose  fully  all  relevant  facts; 


"(2)  provide  for  periodic  inspections,  mon- 
itoring, access  at  reasonable  times,  and  re- 
quire reports  to  the  extent  necessary  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  this  subtitle; 

"(3)  assure  that  the  public  receives  notice 
of  each  application  for  a  permit  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  public  hearing  before  rul- 
ing on  each  such  application; 

"(4)  collect  permit  fees  pureuant  to  sub- 
section (J)  ifom  all  facilities  required  to  be 
issued  a  permit  under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(5)  enforce  permits,  permit  fee  require- 
ments, and  the  requirement  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit including  authority  to  recover  civil  and 
criminal  penalties. 

"(d)  State  authority  To  Issue  Permits.— 
(1)  After  submission  of  the  certification  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c),  and  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (e).  upon  a  determination 
that  a  solid  waste  management  facility  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
including  protection  of  human  health  and 
the  environment  with  considerations  of  prac- 
tical capability,  and  any  other  applicable  re- 
quirements of  State  law.  the  State  in  which 
the  facility  la  located  may  issue  a  permit  to 
such  facility  pureuant  to  the  authority 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  No  permit  may  be  Issued  under  this 
Act  by  an  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  person 
(other  than  a  Ctovemor)  that  is  also  resjwn- 
slble,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  design  and 
construction  or  operation  of  the  unit. 

"(e)  Issuance  of  Permits  by  the  adminis- 
trator.—(l)  The  Administrator  shall  act  in 
lieu  of  a  State  to  issue  or  deny  permits  to 
solid  waste  management  facilities  within  the 
SUte— 

"(A)  if  such  State  has  failed  to  submit  the 
certification  required  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section; 

"(B)  if,  following  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  the  Admlnistretor  finds 
that  the  State  lacks  adequate  regulatory 
powera  under  State  law  to  Implement  the 
permitting  requirement  and  enforce  against 
violations  of  permits  or  requirements  of  this 
subtitle; 

"(C)  if  a  State  has  failed  to  submit  a  plan 
pureuant  to  section  4006  of  this  Act  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act;  or 

"(D)  if  following  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  State  fails  to  exercise  its  regulatory 
authority  as  required  by  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  permit  Issued  by  a  State  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  or  pureuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  the  Administrator  acts. 

"(f)  Permit  Conditions.- Any  permit  is- 
sued pureuant  to  this  section  shall,  within 
eighteen  months  after  promulgation  of  appli- 
cable standards  by  the  Administrator  pureu- 
ant to  section  4011,  contain  such  conditions 
as  will  assure  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards. In  the  absence  of  applicable  standards 
under  section  4011  of  this  Act,  the  permit 
shall  contain  such  conditions  as  the  State 
(or  Administrator),  based  on  the  exercise  of 
its  best  professional  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing judgment,  consideration  of  appropriate 
regulations  and  requirements  adopted  by 
other  States  or  solid  waste  management  au- 
thorities and  after  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tore  listed  In  this  subsection,  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment with  consideration  of  iH-actical  ca- 
pability. Any  permit  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  State  (or  the  Administrator) 
shall  contain  provisions  appropriate  for  each 
category  or  subcategory  of  waste  pureuant 
to  section  4011  specifying— 

"(1)  the  types  of  wastes  handled  by  the  fa- 
cility, their  toxicity,  mobility  or  other  po- 
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tentlal  to  adversely  affect  haman  health  or 
the  environment,  and  Include  measures  to 
mitigate  such  potential,  including  but  not 
limited  to  special  handling  requirements, 
liners  and  leachate  collection  systems  as  ap- 
propriate; 

"(2)  design  of  the  facility  In  relation  to  the 
location  of  the  facility,  including  ite 
hydrogeologic  and  climatological  settings, 
and  Its  proximity  to  biological  or  cultural 
resources  and  sources  of  ground  water  or  sur- 
face water; 

"(3)  air  and  ground  water  monitoring  nec- 
essary to  identify  any  potential  adverse  ef- 
fecte  on  human  health  and  the  environment 
ftx>m  a  discharge  (tom  such  facility; 

"(4)  financial  assurance  for  closure  and 
postolosure  care; 

"(5)  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  un- 
lawful disposal  of  haiULrdous  waste; 

"(6)  measures  necessary  to  control  precipi- 
tation run-on  and  run-off; 

"(7)  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  liquids  or 
measures  necessary  to  mitigate  the  potential 
adverse  effects  of  such  receipt;  and 

"(8)  the  authority  to  require  any  necessary 
corrective  action  to  prevent  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  and  the  environment. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  State  firom  adopting  or  enforcing 
additional  or  more  stringent  permit  requlre- 
mente  than  are  required  by  this  Act. 

"(g)  Permit  Term. — Any  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  State  authority  certifled  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  or  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  for  a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed 
Ave  years,  and  shall  be  modified  to  require 
compliance  with  any  applicable  standard 
promulgated  under  section  4011  of  this  Act 
within  eighteen  months  after  promulgation 
of  such  standard.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  preclude  a  Stete  (or  the  Administrator) 
trom  reviewing  and  otherwise  modifying  a 
iwrmit  at  any  time  during  ite  term. 

"(h)  SiNOLE  Permit. — A  single  permit  may 
be  Issued  for  a  facility  with  multiple  unite. 

"(1)  Permit  Pee.— (l)  The  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  any  facility  subject  to  the  permit  re- 
quirement under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion except  recycling  facilities  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee,  or  the  equivalent  over  some 
other  period,  sufficient  to  cover  all  reason- 
able (direct  and  indirect)  coste  required  to 
develop  and  administer  the  permit  program 
requiremente  of  this  section.  Including  the 
reasonable  coete  of— 

"(A)  reviewing  and  acting  upon  any  appli- 
cation for  such  a  permit; 

"(B)  if  the  owner  or  operator  receives  a 
permit  for  such  facility,  whether  before  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendmente  of  1991,  Implementing  and  en- 
forcing the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such 
permit  (not  including  any  court  coste  or 
other  coate  associated  with  any  enforcement 
action); 

"(C)  monitoring;  and 

"(D)  preparing  generally  applicable  regula- 
tions or  and  guidance. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  fees  collected  by 
the  permitting  authority  shall  conform  to 
the  following  requirement*— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
a  permit  program  as  meeting  the  require- 
mente of  this  paragraph  unless  the  Stete 
demonstrates  that,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  (1)  through  (ill)  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  program  will  result  in  the  collec- 
tion, in  the  aggregate,  teom  all  sources  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (a),  of  an  amount  not  less 
than  two  dollars  per  ton  of  solid  waste,  or 
other  such   amount   as   the   Administrator 


may  determine  adequately  reflecte  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  the  permit  program. 

"(1)  In  determining  the  amount  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  permitting  authority  is 
not  required  to  include  any  amount  of  regu- 
lated solid  waste  managed  by  any  source  in 
excess  of  50,000  tons  per  year. 

"(11)  The  requiremente  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  if  the  permitting  au- 
thority demonstrates  that  collecting  an 
amount  less  than  the  amount  specified  under 
this  subparagraph  will  meet  the  require- 
mente of  paragraph  (1). 

"(Hi)  The  fee  calculated  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  increased  consistent  with 
the  need  to  cover  the  reasonable  coste  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  In  each  year  begin- 
ning after  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendmente  of  1991  by  the  percentage,  if 
any,  by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  most  recent  calendar  year  ending  before 
the  beginning  of  such  year  exceeds  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  calendar  year 
1990.  For  purposes  of  this  clause— 

"(I)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  any  cal- 
endar year  is  the  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  of  the 
close  of  the  12  month  period  ending  on  Au- 
gust 31  of  each  calendar  year,  and 

"(II)  the  revision  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  which  is  most  consistent  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  calendar  year  1990 
shall  be  used. 

"(3)(A)  If  the  Administrator  determines, 
under  subsection  (e)  that  the  fee  provisions 
of  the  operating  permit  program  do  not  meet 
the  requiremente  of  paragraph  (2)  or  that  the 
permitting  authority  is  not  adequately  ad- 
ministrating or  enforcing  an  approved  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  may.  In  addition  to 
teking  any  other  action  authorized  under 
this  Act,  collect  reasonable  fees  fW>m  the  fa- 
cilities identified  in  subsection  (a).  Such  fees 
shall  be  designed  solely  to  cover  the  Admin- 
istrator's cost  of  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  the  permit  program  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(B)  Any  source  that  falls  to  pay  fees  law- 
fully imposed  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  SO  per- 
cent of  the  fee  amount  plus  interest  on  the 
fee  amount  computed  in  accordance  with 
section  6621(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  computetion  of  in- 
terest on  underpayment  of  Federal  taxes). 

"(C)  Any  fees,  penalties,  and  Interest  col- 
lected under  this  paragraph  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  a  special  fund  in  the  United  Stetes 
Treasury  for  licensing  and  other  services, 
which  thereafter  shall  be  available  for  appro- 
priation, to  carry  out  the  Agency's  activities 
for  which  the  fees  were  collected.  Any  fee  re- 
quired to  be  collected  by  a  Stete  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  solely  to  cover  all 
reasonable  (direct  and  indirect)  coste  re- 
quired to  support  the  permit  program  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(k)  Permit  by  Rule.— (1)  The  Stete  may 
promulgate  regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
which  provide  for  one  or  more  specified 
classes  of  facilities  that  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  permit  for  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
and  to  be  operating  In  compliance  with  such 
permit,  if  such  facility  is  constructed  and  op- 
erating in  compliance  with  the  requiremente 
of  such  regulations. 

"(2)  A  class  of  facilities  may  be  specified  in 
a  permit  by  rule  under  this  subsection  only 
if  the  Stete  or  Administrator  determines 
that  no  single  facility  in  a  class  is  likely  to 
cause  significant  damage  to  human  health  or 
the  environment,   and  that  the  class  will 


have  minimal  cumulative  adverse  effect  on 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  require— 

"(A)  provisions  for  public  notice  that  re- 
quire the  owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  to 
notify  the  permitting  authority  and  other 
interested  persons  of  the  intent  to  construct 
or  commence  operations  of  such  facility  or 
unit,  sufficiently  in  advance  of  such  action 
as  specified  by  the  Administrator  in  such 
regulations; 

"(B)  provisions  for  monitoring; 

"(C)  i>rovl8lons  for  annual  on-site  inspec- 
tions by  the  permitting  authority;  and 

"(D)  such  additional  measures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  such  facilities  are  designed  and  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  that  protecte  human  health 
and  the  environment.". 

Sec.  404.  CTrfteria  for  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement.—(a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4011.  (aXD  In  General.— The  Admin- 
istrator, after  consultetion  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  Stete  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  shall  develop  and  promulgate 
guidelines  esteblishing  minimum  require- 
mente for  facilities  that  manage  solid  waste 
in  the  following  categories — 

"(A)  for  municipal  solid  waste,  within 
twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  for  municipal  waste  combustion  ash. 
Including  the  management,  handling,  treat- 
ment, transportetlon,  reuse,  recycling,  and 
disposal  within  eighteen  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

"(C)  for  medical  wastes  Including  infec- 
tious hospitel  and  laboratory  wastes,  within 
twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(D)  for  industrial  solid  wastes  handled  in 
surface  impoundmente,  landfllls.  waste  piles 
and  Industrial  boilers  within  twenty-four 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(E)  for  industrial  solid  wastes  handled  in 
underground  injection  wells  not  otherwise 
covered  by  this  title  within  thirty-six 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  trom  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  identifying 
any  other  solid  waste  categories  for  which 
guidelines  are  necessary  or  appropriate  and 
specifying  a  schedule  for  the  promulgation  of 
those  guidelines.  The  Governor  of  any  Stete 
may  petition  the  Administrator  to  propose 
guidelines  for  a  category  of  waste  not  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Guidelines.- The  guidelines  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4011(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  those  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment Itom  the  solid  wastes  for  each  cat- 
egory or  subcategory  and  shall  teke  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  presented 
by  the  particular  solid  waste  category,  and 
the  practicable  capability  of  such  facilities 
as  well  as— 

"(1)  the  sources  and  volumes  of  the  solid 
wastes  within  the  category,  including  their 
toxicity,  mobility,  or  other  potential  for  ad- 
verse Impacte  on  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment; 

"(2)  the  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  trom  current 
nuinagement  practices; 

"(3)  documented  cases  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened harm  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  types  of  solid  waste  management 
facilities  and  measures  that  can  be  used  to 
mitigate   any   potential    adverse   effect   on 
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honuui  be&ltb  u  d  the  envlromnent  that  are 
axxropriate  forlthe  solid  wastes  generated 
within  each  source  cate^ry  and  consistent 
with  the  cUmatqlo^cal  and  hydroseologrlcal 
■ettiiv  and  pro^linity  to  blolo^cal  or  cul- 
tural reaoorcea  and  sources  of  ground  water 
or  Burtece  watei'.  The  Administrator  shall 
conalder  and  proinulg:ate  guidelines  as  appro- 
priate for  each  solid  waste  category  that  in- 
clude but  are  noQ  limited  to— 

"(A)  requirements  with  respect  to  siting  of 
any  source  In  the  cateerory  including  its 
proximity  to  karst  terrain,  seismic  zones. 
wetlands,  floodplalns.  and  vulnerable  or 
unmonltorable  ground  water; 

"(B)  requirement*  with  respect  to  con- 
struction quality  assurance  for  the  installa- 
tion of  any  souroe  In  the  category; 

"(C)  requiremetits  with  respect  to  licensing 
or  training  for  persons  who  install  or  operate 
any  source  in  th9  category; 

"(D)  requirem#nt«  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign of  any  source  in  the  category  including 
liners,  leachate  Collection  systems  and  cover 
requirements;     ] 

"(E)  requirements  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  any  source  in  the 
category;  { 

"(P)  requirements  for  monitoring  releases 
to  air,  surface  water,  soil,  and  ground  water; 

"(O)  requirements  with  respect  to  source 
separation  or  treatment  prior  to  disposal  or 
incineration;       I 

"(H)  requiremante  for  taking  corrective  ac- 
tion In  resiwnse  to  releases; 

"(D  requirements  for  closure  and 
postcloaure  care; 

"(J)  requlrem*it8  for  maintaining  recorda 
of  any  leak  detection,  sampling  or  monitor- 
ing system  assoi^ated  with  any  source  in  the 
category; 

"(K)  requirements  for  maintaining  evi- 
dence of  financial  reeponsibility  for  closure, 
postcloaure  care,  and  corrective  action;  and 

"(L)  other  FeiSeral  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations with  a  View  toward  avoiding  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  t^e  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  3001  of  this  Act  to 
regulate  any  category  or  subcateogry  of 
solid  waste  undet'  subtitle  C  of  this  Act. 

"(cMl)  Municipal  Solid  Wabtb  Land- 
riLLB.— Ouidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (aKlXA)  of  this  section  shall  include, 
at  a  minimum,  for  each  new  and  existing 
landfill  the  follotrlng  requirements— 

"(A)  controls  Qo  detect  and  prevent  the  dis- 
posal of  hasardobs  waste,  nonhacardous  bulk 
liquids  and  nonhaxardous  liquids  in  contain- 
ers (other  than  household  wastes).  Such  con- 
trols shall  Include  random  inspections  of  In- 
coming loads,  iqspection  of  suspicious  loads, 
records  of  inspections,  training  of  facility 
personnel  to  recttgnise  illegal  materials,  pro- 
cednrea  for  notifying  the  proper  authorities 
If  any  regulated,  haxardous  wastes  are  found. 
and  precantloni  and  penalties  to  prevent 
such  otfenaes;     | 

"(B)  dally  coter  as  necessary  to  control 
disease  Tectors.l  fires,  odors,  blowing  litter 
and  scavenging;  1 

"(C)  landflU  fas  monitoring  and  controls 
to  ensure  that ;  concentrations  of  explosive 
gaaea  beneath,  around,  or  In  facility  struc- 
torea  (exclndlnf  gaa  control  or  recovery 
components)  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  per 
oantnm  of  the  lower  explosive  limit  for 
methane.  Such  concentrations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lower  explosive  limit  at  the  prop- 
arty  boundary  ^r  perimeter  of  a  dedicated 
boChrtone);      | 

"(D)  aoceaa  tontrols  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  lenvlronment  and  to  prevent 


unauthorised  vehicular  traffic  and  to  prevent 
Illegal  dumping  of  wastes; 

"(E)  run-on  and  run-off  controls  that  will 
accommodate  a  twenty-four  hour,  twenty- 
five  year  storm  without  overtopping  and 
with  sufficient  {):eeboard  to  accommodate 
expected  set-up  and  wave  action;  diversion  of 
all  run-on  eo-ound  the  landfill  by  means  of 
ditches,  berms,  dikes  or  grading,  and  reloca- 
tion of  surface  water  bodies  to  flow  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  landfill; 

"(F)  landfill  closure  that— 

"(1)  minimizes  the  need  for  further  mainte- 
nance; 

"(11)  ensures  no  adverse  effects  will  be 
caused  from  postcloaure  releases  to  the 
ground  water,  surface  water,  or  atmosphere; 

"(O)  closure  and  postcloaure  care  plans 
which  identify  for  each  facility  the  atepe 
necessary  to  ensure  cloaure  and  postcloaure 
care,  time  estimates,  modifications  to  mon- 
itoring and  collection  systems,  final  cover, 
and  cost  estimates.  The  postcloaure  care  pe- 
riod shall  be  determined  by  results  from  the 
monitoring  In  the  landfill  including  leachate 
quality  and  quantity  and  methane  gas  gen- 
eration or  some  alternative; 

"(H)  financial  responsibility  for  closure 
and  postclosure  care; 

"(I)  ground  water  monitoring.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  allow  a  variance  from  ground  water 
monitoring  requirements  if  the  owner  or  op- 
erator can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  that  there  is  no  potential 
for  migration  of  hazardous  constituents  trom 
the  landfill  to  the  uppermost  aquifer  during 
the  active  life,  cloaure,  and  poetclosure. 
Such  demonstration  shall  be  certified  by  a 
qualified  geologist  or  geotechnical  engineer 
and  shall  be  based  on  site  apeclflc  data;  and 

"(J)  corrective  action  of  releases  to  air, 
water,  and  land  to  protect  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

"(2)  At  a  minimum,  the  guidelines  promul- 
gated under  aubeection  (aKl)(A)  of  thia  aec- 
tion  shall  require  for  each  new  landfill  and 
lateral  expansion  to  existing  landfills  for 
which  new  permits  are  required  the  following 
requirements— 

"(A)  a  composite  liner  consisting  of  an 
upper  comimnent  consisting  of  a  minimum 
3(>-mll  flexible  membrane  liner  (FLM)  or  a  60- 
mll  High  Density  Polyethylene  liner  (HDPE) 
and  a  lower  component  conaiating  of  at  leaat 
a  two-foot  layer  of  compacted  aoil  with  a  hy- 
draulic conductivity  of  no  more  than  1x10-7 
cm/sec.  or  an  alternative  design  capable  of 
preventing  the  migration  of  wastes  or  leach- 
ate out  of  the  landfill  to  the  uppermost  aqui- 
fer during  the  life  of  the  facility,  including 
the  post-closure  period; 

"(B)  leachate  collection  and  removal  sys- 
tems unless  the  owner  or  operator  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  permit- 
ting authority  that  no  leachate  will  be  gen- 
erated. The  leachate  collection  and  removal 
system  shall  be  installed  immediately  above 
the  liner,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  per- 
meable to  allow  the  leachate  collection  and 
removal  system  to  function,  and  designed 
and  constructed  to  maintain  less  than  thirty 
centimeters  of  leachate  head  from  the  land- 
fill during  the  active  life  and  postclosure 
care  period; 

"(C)  construction  quality  assurance  plan 
specifying  the  materials  to  be  used  in  liner 
conatruction,  the  conatructlon  techniquea, 
the  engineering  plana,  the  installation  test 
proceduree,  and  a  description  of  the  methods 
to  be  used  to  modify  work  which  does  not 
meet  project  specifications;  and 

"(D)  landfills  shall  not  be  located  in  the 
following  locations— 


"(1)  within  the  one  hundred-year  flood 
plain  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
owner  or  operator  that  engineering  measures 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  landfill  de- 
sign to  enaure  the  landfill  ahall  not  reatrict 
the  flow  of  the  one  hundred-year  base  flood, 
reduce  the  temporary  water  shortage  capac- 
ity of  the  floodplain,  or  reault  in  the  wash- 
out of  solid  waste  so  as  to  pose  a  hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment; 

"(11)  within  a  wetland  except  in  accordance 
with  sections  301  and  404  of  the  (Hean  Water 
Act; 

"(ill)  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  fault 
that  has  had  displacement  in  Holocene  time; 
and 

"(iv)  within  a  aeiamic  impact  zone  and 
other  unatable  areaa  unleas  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  owner  or  operator  that  en- 
gineering measures  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  landfill  design  to  ensure  the  struc- 
tural stability  of  the  landfill  capable  of  pro- 
tecting human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
subsection  (a)(lXA)  of  this  section,  the  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  accordance  with  section  4010  of  this 
Act  (as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991)  shall  be 
deemed  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
for  municipal  solid  waste  landfills  under  this 
section,  together  with  such  changes  of  addi- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(d)  Municipal  Waste  (Jojibustion  Abh.— 
(1)  Ouidellnes  promulgated  under  aubeection 
(a)(lKB)  ahall  eatabliah  requirements  for  the 
management,  handling,  atorage,  treatment, 
tranaportatlon,  reuae,  recycling,  and  disposal 
of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Ckjmmittee  Act,  prior  to  promulgation  of  any 
regulations,  requirements,  or  guidelines  pur- 
suant to  section  130  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
section  4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
the  Adminiatrator  ahall  conault  with  elected 
offlciala  of  State  and  local  governments,  or 
their  repreaentativea  or  repreeentatives  of 
their  organizations  which  may  develop  plans, 
administer  programa,  iasue  permits,  promul- 
gate regrulatlons  or  take  corrective  action 
under  such  sections  to  receive  their  advice 
and  reconunendations  on  such  regulations, 
requirements  and  guidelines.  Notwithstand- 
ing other  provlaiona  of  thia  Act,  the  manage- 
ment, handling,  atorage,  treatment,  trans- 
portation, reuae,  recycling,  and  dlaposal  of 
aah  flrom  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
shall  be  subject  to  this  section  and  subtitle 
and  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle 
C.  The  provisions  of  section  3007,  3006  and 
3013  shall  apply  to  ash  from  municipal  waste 
incineration  units  and  the  requirements  of 
this  section  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
sections  apply  to  hazardous  wastes  and  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'treatment'  means  any  method,  tech- 
nique, or  process  designed  to  change  the 
physical,  chemical,  or  biological  character 
or  composition  of  any  ash  so  as  to  remove  or 
iwrmanently  fix  in  place  any  constituent  of 
the  ash  which,  in  the  event  of  miamanage- 
ment  during  tranaportatlon,  atorage,  reuse 
or  disposal,  may  pose  a  threat  to  human 
health  or  the  environment  and  Includes  test- 
ing of  such  ash  to  assure  the  criteria  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (e)  are  satisfied. 

"(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section  may  eatabliah  requirements  that 
apply  to  fly  ash  separately,  to  bottom  ash 
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Mpanttely,  or  to  the  combination  of  fly  ash 
and  bottom  ash. 

"(b)  DraPOBAL.— (1)  Regulations  promul- 
gated under  subeectlon  (a)  for  the  dispoeal  of 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
in  landfills  shall  require — 

"(A)  the  installation  of  a  double  liner  con- 
sisting of  one  flexible  membrane  liner  and  a 
composite  liner  with  a  leachate  collection 
system  above  and  between  such  liners,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  groundwater  monitoring. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (IXA) 
may  be  satisfled  by  the  installation  of  liners 
designed,  operated,  and  constructed  of  mate- 
rials to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  con- 
stituent into  and  through  such  linen  during 
the  period  such  fsicllity  remains  in  operation 
(including  any  post-closure  monitoring  pe- 
riod). For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'composite  liner'  means  a  liner  which 
consists  of  a  flexible  membrane  liner  and  at 
least  a  3-foot  thick  layer  of  recompacted 
clay  or  other  natural  material  with  a  hy- 
draulic conductivity  of  no  more  than  1  x  10-' 
centimeter  per  second.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  apply  prior  to  and  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3KA)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  (IXA),  regulations  promulgated 
under  subeectlon  (a)  shall  authorize  the 
placement  of  ash  ftt>m  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units  in  a  monoflll  (containing 
only  ash  from  such  units)  with  a  composite 
liner  designed,  operated  and  constructed  of 
materials  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
constituent  into  and  through  such  liner  dur- 
ing the  period  the  monoflll  remains  in  oper- 
ation (including  any  post-closure  monitoring 
period),  ground  water  monitoring  and  a 
leachate  collection  system. 

"(B)  For  the  purix>se  of  paragraph  (4),  a 
monoflll  (containing  only  ash  trom  munici- 
pal waste  incineration  units)  with  two  or 
more  flexible  membrane  linen,  a  leachate 
collection  system  above  and  between  such 
liners  and  ground  water  monitoring  is  deter- 
mined to  be  an  alternative  design  which  will 
prevent  the  migration  of  any  hazardous  con- 
stituent into  ground  water  or  surface  water 
at  least  as  effectively  as  the  design  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  If  fly  ash  is  to  be  disix>sed  in  a 
monoflll  containing  solely  or  substantially 
fly  ash.  such  ash  shall  be  treated  punuant  to 
treatment  standards  established  under  this 
section  before  disixjsal  or  such  monoflll  shall 
be  constructed  with  an  additional  liner  and  a 
leachate  detection  and  collection  system  be- 
tween the  liners. 

"(D)  Requirements  under  this  paragraph 
are  minimum  requirements  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  more  stringent  re- 
quirements apidlcable  where  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  releases  trom  a  monoflll  will  not 
contaminate  ground  water  or  surface  water 
or  otherwise  pose  a  threat  of  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  or  the  environment. 

"(4)  The  design  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  if  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  solid  waste  management  unit  uti- 
lising an  alternative  design  demonstrates  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  flnds,  that  the  al- 
ternative design  will  prevent  the  migration 
of  any  hasardous  constituent  1  ;to  the  ground 
water  or  surface  water  at  least  as  effectively 
as  the  design  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection.  The  State  shall  not 
solely  or  substantially  rely  upon  location 
characteristics  to  make  any  determination 
under  this  paragraph.  States  may  authorize 
such  alternative  design  requirements  only 
under  a  permit  program  approved  by  the  Ad- 


ministrator as  required  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section.  The  Administrator  may  re- 
view, on  appeal  by  any  person  or  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's own  motion,  and  reverse  any 
determination  made  by  a  State  under  this 
subsection.  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
decision  on  any  appeal  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days. 

"(5)  Liner  requirements  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (c)  shall  include  provisions  for  qual- 
ity control  and  quality  assurance  with  re- 
spect to  the  design  and  installation  of  the 
linen. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted, construed  or  applied  to  require  the 
routine  testing  of  ash  which  is  disposed  In  a 
landflll  or  monoflll  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Disposal  in  Sanitary  Landfllls.— Regu- 
lations promulgated  under  subsection  (a) 
may  allow  disposal  of  ash  trom  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  in  sanitary  landfllls 
with  at  a  minimum  one  liner,  leachate  col- 
lection and  ground  water  monitoring  and 
otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of  re- 
vised criteria  promulgated  under  section 
4010(c).  if  (1)  such  ash  is  routinely  tested  and 
does  not  fail  any  criteria  under  subsection 
(e);  and  (2)  any  fly  ash  so  disposed  (including 
any  fly  ash  combined  with  bottom  ash)  has 
undergone  treatment  (as  deflned  in  sub- 
section (a))  in  accordance  with  regulations 
for  treatment  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  treated  fly  ash  is  separately 
tested  and  does  not  ftill  any  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  mixing  of  fly  ash  and  bot- 
tom ash,  or  the  mixing  of  such  ash  with 
other  solid  waste,  without  the  introduction 
of  chemical  stabilization  agents,  does  not 
constitute  treatment.  Ash  may  not  be  dis- 
posed of  in  units  that  are  created  as  a  result 
of  vertical  expansion  of  an  existing  waste 
disposal  facility  unless  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  facility  demonstrates,  and  the  State 
flnds,  that  there  will  be  no  settling  (that 
would  Impair  the  integrity  of  any  required 
liner,  leachate  collection  or  leak  detection 
system,  flnal  cover,  or  any  other  structural 
component  of  the  landflll  containment  sys- 
tem) of  the  waste  upon  which  the  proposed 
unit  is  to  be  built.  In  no  event  may  such  ash 
be  disposed  in  a  landflll  from  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  State  has  determined 
there  is  a  release  into  ground  water  or  sur- 
face water,  unless  such  release  would  not  re- 
quire corrective  action  punuant  to  Federal 
or  State  law  or  regulation  or  landflll  that  is 
In  violation  of  Federal  or  State  regulations 
or  other  requirements. 

"(d)  Reuse.— (1)  The  regulations  under  this 
section  shall  include  such  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  the  ash 
trom  municipal  waste  incineration  units,  in- 
cluding criteria  and  routine  testing  proce- 
dures, as  may  be  necessary  to  pn^tect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  such  regulations  for  the 
speciflc  end  uses  of  such  reused  or  recycled 
ash.  In  developing  such  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible and  appropriate,  all  potential  pathways 
of  human  and  environmental  exjxMure.  in- 
cluding both  short-term  and  long-term,  to 
hazardous  constituents  of  such  ash  f^m  re- 
cycling and  reuse.  The  pathways  to  be  con- 
sidered shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
inhalation,  ingestion  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
corporation of  the  ash  or  any  hazardous  con- 
stituents into  the  food  chain,  Ingestion  of 
potable  water  or  aquatic  organisms  contami- 
nated by  surface  runoff,  leaching  or  percola- 
tion of  such  ash  or  its  hazardous  constitu- 


ents into  ground  water  or  surface  water,  in- 
gestion or  inhalation  of  soil  particles  con- 
taminated with  such  ash,  and  dermal  contact 
with  such  ash.  At  a  minimum  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  with  respect  to  such  re- 
cycling and  reuse.  approiRiate  methods  to 
determine  leaching,  total  chemical  analysis, 
resplrablllty,  and  toxicity. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  require  treat- 
ment of  ash  trom  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  before  any  such  ash  is  recycled  or 
reused  to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Such  regulations  shall  specify 
those  levels  or  methods  of  treatment  that, 
taking  into  account  the  potential  pathways 
of  exposure  identifled  in  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  substantially  reduce  the  toxicity  of 
the  ash  or  substantially  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  migration  of  ash  or  its  hazardous 
constituents  so  that  short-term  and  long- 
term  threats  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  minimized; 

"(6)  satisfy  any  criteria  and  routine  test- 
ing procedures  included  in  the  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  assure  that  the  recycling  or  reuse  of 
such  ash  is  protective  of  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  falls  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  this  subeectlon.  no 
person  may  reuse  or  recycle  ash  trom  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  Incineration  unit  after  the  date 
thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  section  unless  such  ash  is  treats 
ed  and  leachate  trom  an  extraction  proce- 
dure toxicity  test  applied  to  such  ash  does 
not  exceed  standards  established  punuant  to 
section  1412  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

"(e)  Criteria  and  Testdjo.— (1)  For  the 
purposes  of  developing  regulations  for  the 
management,  handling,  storage,  treatment, 
transportation,  reuse,  recycling,  and  disposal 
of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall,  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  promulgate  criteria  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  identifying  the  character- 
istics of  ash  trom  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  that  may  pose  a  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment.  In  considering 
potential  hazards  to  human  health  and  the 
environment,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider, to  the  extent  appropriate  and  feasible, 
all  potential  pathways  of  human  or  environ- 
mental exposure  to  constituents  of  such  ash, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  inhalation,  in- 
gestion as  a  consequence  of  incorporation  of 
the  ash  or  any  constituent  into  the  food 
chain,  ingestion  of  potable  water  or  aquatic 
organisms  contaminated  by  surface  runofl, 
leaching  or  percolation  of  such  ash  or  its 
constituents  into  ground  water  or  surface 
water,  ingestion  or  inhalation  of  soil  par- 
ticles contaminated  with  such  ash.  and  der- 
mal contact  with  such  ash  (including,  for  all 
such  pathways,  situations  of  disposal  or 
reuse).  At  a  minimum,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  appropriate  methods  to  deter- 
mine leaching,  total  chemical  analysis, 
resplrablllty,  and  toxicity.  The  criteria  and 
accompanying  testing  procedures  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  reflect  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acteristics of  municipal  solid  waste  and  ash 
from  municipal  waste  incineration  units,  in- 
cluding seasonal  variations  in  the  constitu- 
ents of  such  solid  waste  and  ash.  Leaching 
procedures  established  under  this  subsection 
shall  Include  testing  under  acidic  and  native 
conditions.  Test  leachate  firom  any  ash  con- 
taining a  substance  in  concentrations  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  contaminant  level  for 
such  substance  established  punuant  to  sec- 
tion 1412  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  by 
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a  factor  of  one  bundred  or  more  shall,  unless 
the  Admlnlstnitor  establishes  a  more  strin- 
gent reqalremetit,  constitute  a  failure  of  the 
test  required  i>i  this  section. 

"(3)  When  disposal  of  ash  occurs  pursuant 
to  suboection  jc)  or  (d),  the  Administrator 
shall  require  t^ie  owner  or  operator  of  any 
municipal  wastp  incineration  unit  or  any  fa- 
cility handling-;  transporting,  storing,  treat- 
ing, reusing,  ricycllng.  or  disposing  of  ash 
(torn  such  unit)  to  test  such  ash  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Appropriate  criteria  and  test- 
ing procedures  {promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section. If  ny  4ah  and  bottom  ash  are  com- 
bined, such  conlbined  ash  must  also  be  tested 
in  accordance  ifith  such  criteria  and  testing 
procedures.  Including,  as  the  Administrator 
determines  nectsaary,  the  separate  testing  of 
bottom  ash  andifly  ash. 

"(3)  Any  ask  which  fails  in  any  char- 
acteristic under  the  appropriate  criteria  and 
testing  procedures  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
mlDlstrator  un^er  this  subeection  sh&ll  be 
disposed  of  in  A  facility  in  compliance  with 
subeection  (b)(li  or  (3),  or  shall  be  treated  (as 
defined  in  subsactlon  (a))  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  subeection 
(a)  and  shall  b#  demonstrated  to  satisfy  all 
applicable  criteria  promulgated  under  this 
subeection  befof^  disposal  (pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c))  or  ^use  (pursuant  to  subeection 
(d)).  1 

"<4)  The  Adrnpnistrator  shall  seek  to  vali- 
date the  criteria  and  testing  procedures  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  subsection  by  con- 
ducting a  program  of  analysis  of  leachate 
produced  at  facilities  disposing  or  reusing 
ash  trom  municipal  waste  incineration  units. 

"(O  CoRRBcnVE  Action.— (1)  Whenever  on 
the  basis  of  aqy  information  the  Adminis- 
trator determiniBs  that  there  is  or  has  been  a 
release  of  any  lasardous  constituent  firom  a 
fiaclllty  regulatM  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator miy  issue  an  order  requiring 
corrective  actipn  of  such  other  resi»nse 
measure  as  tht  Administrator  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronnient  or  tn  Administrator  may  com- 
mence enforcement  action  pursu&nt  to  sec- 
tion 4014.  I 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  corrective  action  for 
all  releases  of  pazardous  constituents  f^om 
any  solid  waste  management  unit  at  a  facil- 
ity seeking  a  permit  under  this  section,  re- 
gardless of  tha  time  at  which  waste  was 
placed  In  such  unit.  Permits  issued  under 
section  4010  shajll  contain  schedules  of  com- 
pliance for  sucli  corrective  action  and  assur- 
ances of  flnanci»i  responsibility  for  complet- 
ing such  correcttve  action. 

"(g)  CLoexnia.— Regulations  promulgated 
under  subMctlon  (a)  shall  esUblish  require- 
menu  for  the  liH^per  closure  of  facilities 
treating,  storing,  or  disposing  of  ash  trom 
municipal  wast^  incineration  units,  for  the 
po«t-closure  mottitoring  and  care  of  such  fa- 
cllltlea  for  a  p^od  of  not  less  than  thirty 
yean,  and  for  assurances  of  financial  respon- 
■Ibility  for  clcBure,  poet-closure  care  and 
corrective  action. 

"(h)  BfTBcnvB  Datks.— (1)  RegulaUons 
promulgated  uqder  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  pibmulgatlon,  except  that  re- 
qolrraaents  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
wctlon  (h)  or  (c  i  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  ash  trom  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit*  shall  be  el  fectlve  on  and  after  the  date 
forty-«lght  moiths  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  seo  ^on. 

"(3)  Beglnnlnir  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactmfnt  of  this  section  and  until 
the  effaotlve  date  of  disposal  requirements 
promolgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 


(c).  ash  f^m  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  shall  not  be  disposed  in  landfills  unless 
such  landfills  have,  at  a  minimum,  one  liner, 
leachate  collection  and  ground  water  mon- 
itoring and  otherwise  meet  the  criteria  for 
sanitary  landfills  issued  under  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
may  grant  on  a  case-by-case  basis  a  variance 
trom  the  requirement  that  ash  from  each 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit  be  dis- 
posed in  a  facility  with  a  liner,  leachate  col- 
lection and  ground  water  monitoring  begin- 
ning eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  on  a  showing  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  such  unit  that  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  dispose  of  ash  in  compliance  with 
such  requirements  is  not  available  for  the 
unit  taking  cost  into  consideration.  No  vari- 
ance granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
tend for  a  period  longer  than  thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
may  grant  on  a  case-by-case  basis  a  variance 
from  the  requirement  that  ash  fi-om  munici- 
pal waste  incineration  units  be  disposed  only 
in  landfills  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  beginning  forty-eight 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  on  a  showing  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  any  such  unit  that  good  faith  efforts 
were  made  to  satisfy  such  requirement  but 
the  unit  win  fall  to  do  so  for  reasons  not  in 
control  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  unit. 
No  variance  granted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  extend  for  a  period  longer  than  sev- 
enty-two months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
disposal  of  ash  from  municipal  incineration 
units,  no  person  may  dispose  of  ash  in  a 
landfill  after  forty-eight  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  unless  such 
landfill  satisfies  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (bXD  or  (bX3). 

"(1)  PROHiBrnoN.— (1)  Beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  regulation  or  require- 
ment under  this  section  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  manage,  handle,  store,  treat,  transport, 
reuse,  recycle,  or  dispose  ash  from  a  munici- 
pal waste  Incineration  unit  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  such  regulation  or  re- 
quirement or  a  State  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (i). 

"(2)  Prior  to  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  use  the  authorities  of  section 
3006  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  violation  in  a  State 
which  is  authorized  to  implement  and  en- 
force a  program  under  subeection  (1),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  notice  to  the  State  in 
which  a  violation  has  occurred  prior  to  issu- 
ing an  order  or  commencing  civil  action 
under  section  3006.". 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  repealed. 

"(e)  Medical  Wastes.— <1)  For  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  guidelines  under  subsection 
(a)(lxC)  of  this  section,  medical  wastes  shall 
include  such  wastes  as  are  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  di- 
rector of  the  Centers  of  Disease  (^ntrol  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration,  to  pose  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Such  wastes  shall  include  at  a  mini- 
mum, pathological  wastes  of  human  origin, 
contaminated  animal  wastes  when  such 
wastes  have  been  exposed  to  infectious 
agents  during  medical  research,  isolation 
wastes,  and  sharps.  In  making  such  a  deter- 
mination, the  Administrator  shall  consider- 


"(A)  whether  wastes  regulated  under  the 
Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act  of  1968  are  ap- 
propriate for  continued  regulation  under  this 
subtitle;  and 

"(B)  the  potential  health  risks  associated 
with  the  waste,  including  the  ability  of  a 
waste  to  transmit  disease  or  penetrate  the 
skin. 

"(2)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(E)  of  this  section  for  the  stor- 
age and  containment  of  medical  wastes  shall 
require— 

"(A)  segregation  of  medical  waste  trom 
other  wastes  in  leakproof  containers  labeled 
with  a  warning  sign,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  ripping,  tearing  or  burst- 
ing under  normal  conditions.  Reusable  con- 
tainers for  infectious  waste  shall  be  washed 
and  decontaminated  each  time  they  are 
emptied; 

"(B)  such  containers  shall  be  stored  no 
more  than  ninety  days  at  the  producing  fa- 
cility and  shall  be  stored  in  a  manner  to 
deny  access  by  unauthorized  persons;  or 

"(C)  trash  chutes  to  transfer  medical  waste 
between  locations  where  it  is  stored  are  pro- 
hibited. 

"(3)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  a  sub- 
section (a)(1)(E)  of  this  section,  for  the  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  medical  wastes  shall  re- 
quire— 

"(A)  medical  wastes  to  be  handled  sepa- 
rately until  treatment  or  disposal  is  accom- 
plished; 

"(B)(i)  incineration  in  a  controlled-alr. 
multi-chambered.  Incinerator  which— 

"(I)  effectively  destroys  all  categories  of 
medical  wastes,  and  effectively  kills  live  and 
dormant  forms  of  pathogenic  organisms; 

"(II)  minimizes  the  production  and  emis- 
sion of  toxic  pollutants  through  the  applica- 
tion of  best  available  control  technology, 
and  through  application,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  emission  standards  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  established  pursuant  to 
section  129  of  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

"(HI)  prevents  comiMctlon  and  rupture  of 
containers  during  loading  operations; 

"(IV)  disposes  of  combustion  residuals  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section;  or 

"(11)  sterilization  or  alternate  treatment 
technologies  (including  disinfection)  which— 

"(I)  demonstrate  that  all  i)athogenic  orga- 
nisms are  rendered  harmless; 

"(II)  provide  for  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams; 

"(HI)  provide  for  periodic  testing  using  bi- 
ological indicators  that  demonstrate  proper 
sterilization  of  the  waste  stream; 

"(TV)  provide  for  labeling  that  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes treated  fl-om  untreated  waste; 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  stream  Bterillzatlon, 
provide  for  loading  parameters  that  ensure 
consistent  and  adequate  steam  and  heat  pen- 
etration to  each  load; 

"(VI)  in  the  case  of  chemical  disinfection, 
provide  for  testing  which  indicates  that  all 
pathogens  have  been  rendered  harmless  prior 
to  transfer  or  disposal  of  treated  waste;  and 

"(VH)  are  otherwise  in  conformance  with 
any  standard,  requirement,  criteria,  or  limi- 
tation under  any  Federal  or  State  environ- 
mental law  or  regrulation,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  toxic  Substances  Control  Act, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuary  Act,  or  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(4)  Guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(lXC)  of  this  section,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  medical  wastes  shall  require — 

"(A)  transportation  of  infectious  waste  In 
a  leakproof,  fully  enclosed  container  within 
a  vehicle  compartment,  and  segregated  trom 
other  wastes; 
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"(B)  transporUtlon  by  a  registered  hauler 
of  medical  waste; 

"(C)  a  manifest  for  accountability  and 
tracking  of  medical  wastes  trom  their  point 
of  generation  to  point  of  dlspoeal  at  a  per- 
mitted facility;  and 

"(D)  a  prohibition  on  the  transportation  of 
medical  wastes  in  a  vehicle  that  will  be  used 
to  transport  food  and  food  products. 

"(S)  Wastes  which  are  treated  in  conform- 
ance with  the  guidelines  under  section 
(aXlKC)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered medical  wastes  except  that  pathological 
wastes,  sharps,  and  contaminated  animal 
carcasses,  must  be  rendered  unrecognizable. 

"(6)  Ouldellnes  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(lXC)  of  this  section  for  the  man- 
agement of  medical  waste  shall  include 
methods  £o  reduce  the  value  and  toxicity  of 
medical  waste. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
Education  and  outreach  program  designed  to 
provide  information  and  assistance  for 
households  and  other  non-hospital  sources  of 
medical  wastes.  In  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram the  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  utilize  programs  for  the  coordination, 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
established  pursuant  to  section  8003  of  this 
Act; 

"(B)  consider  information  on  reducing  the 
volume  and  toxicity  of  medical  waste; 

"(C)  Conduct  research,  and  demonstration 
programs  to  assess  the  application  of  treat- 
ment technologies  for  non-hospital  genera- 
tors, including  the  application  of  mobile 
microwaving  units,  and  small  on-site 
autoclaves. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
process  for  apiroval  and  certification  of 
treatment  technologies  capable  of  rendering 
medical  waste  harmless.". 

"(f)  Industrial  Surface  Impoundments.— 
(1)  Nkw  Surface  Impoundments.— (A)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (B)  and  in  section 
3006OX2).  (3)  or  (4).  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
treat,  store,  or  disi)oee  of  industrial  waste  in 
any  new  surface  Imiwundment  unit  at  an  ex- 
isting (kcllity,  any  replacement  of  an  exist- 
ing surface  Impoundment  unit,  or  any  lateral 
expansion  of  an  existing  surface  Impound- 
ment unit  unless  such  surface  impoundment 
unit  is  equli>ped  with- 

"(1)  two  or  more  liners  and  a  leachate  col- 
lection system  between  such  liners;  and 

"(11)  ground  water  monitoring. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (IKAKD  shall  not  apply  if 
the  owner  or  operator  demonstrates  to  the 
State,  (or  the  Administrator)  and  the  State 
(or  the  Administrator)  finds  for  such  surface 
impoundment,  that  alternative  design  and 
operating  practices,  together  with  location 
and  waste  characteristics,  will  prevent  the 
migration  of  any  hazardous  constituents,  or 
any  constituent  that  the  State  (or  the  Ad- 
ministrator) deems  may  pose  a  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment.  Into  the 
ground  water  or  surface  water  at  least  as  ef- 
fectively as  such  liners  and  leachate  collec- 
tion systems. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
pbiaM  "any  hazardous  constituent"  as  used 
in  subsection  3006(J)  shall  include  the  phrase 
"or  any  constituent  that  the  State  (or  the 
Administrator)  deems  may  pose  a  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment,". 

"(3)  ExuTiMO  Surface  Impoundments.- 
The  State  (or  the  Administrator)  is  author- 
ized to  prohibit  the  storage,  treatment  or 
disposal  of  industrial  waste  in  any  surface 
impoundment  that  Is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (IKA)  which 
would  an>ly  to  such  impoundment  If  it  were 
new. 


"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  industrial  wastewater  if  such 
wastewater  is  noncontact,  fireshwater  cool- 
ing water  used  In  the  industrial  process." 

"(g)  Industrial  Landfills.— (1)  Liquids  in 
Industrl/o,  Waste  Landfills.— Effective  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  the  placement  of  bulk 
liquids  and  liquids  in  containers  into  any 
landflll  containing  industrial  waste  is  pro- 
hibited. 

SBC.  405.  Regulation  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rials.—(a)  Section  3004(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "recycling,"  before  "treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal"  each  time  the 
phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  inserting  "or  hazardous  secondary  ma- 
terial" after  "hazardous  waste"  each  time 
the  phrase  appears. 

(b)  Section  3004  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(y)  Recyclino  Standards.— (1)  Not  later 
than  24  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  hazardous  secondary 
material  shall  be  deemed  hazardous  wastes 
for  all  punxwes  of  this  subtitle  unless  the 
Administrator  promulgates  requirements  for 
the  recycling,  recovery  and  reuse  of  hazard- 
ous waste  and  hazardous  secondary  material 
In  accordance  with  subeectlon  (a).  Such  re- 
quirements need  to  appropriately  encourage 
environmentally  sound  recycling  by  address- 
ing the  particular  needs  and  unique  oi>er- 
atlons  of  certain  recycling  facilities. 

Such  requirements  shall  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  requirements  that  are  applicable 
to  the  transfer,  storage  or  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  under  this  subtitle  and  at  a  mini- 
mum, shall  require: 

"(A)  handling  (including  transporting  or 
transferring,  processing,  packaging, 

containerlzation,  and  storing)  consistent 
with  the  requirements  applicable  to  hazard- 
ous waste  under  section  3002,  3003  and  this 
section; 

"(B)  corrective  action; 

"(C)  the  management  of  any  slag  or  resi- 
due from  such  recycling  in  accordance  with 
this  subtitle,  if  such  slag  or  residue  exhibits 
a  characteristic  pursuant  to  section  3001  or 
is  derived  from  a  hazardous  waste  listed 
under  section  3001; 

"CD)  measures  designed  to  assure  financial 
responsibility;  and 

"(E)  periodic  inspections. 

"(2)  Elffective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resouroe  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  and  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  requirements  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  requirements  for  re- 
cycling materials  as  set  forth  at  40  CFR 
Parts  264,  265.  266  and  268  (July  1,  1990)  shall 
remain  applicable  to  all  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  hazardous  waste  and  hazardous  sec- 
ondary material  recycling  facilities  who 
were  subject  to  such  regulations  on  such 
date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  The  regulations  under  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  treatment,  storage,  and  disposal 
facilities  shall  apply,  in  lieu  of  those  applica- 
ble to  recycling  facilities,  to  any  particular 
facility  generating  or  receiving  hazardous 
secondary  material  or  hazardous  waste 
where— 

"(A)  such  hazardous  secondary  material  or 
hazardous  waste  are  burned  for  energy  recov- 
ery, or  where  the  main  purpoae  of  adding 
such  secondary  material  or  hazardous  waste 
is  the  destruction  of  the  material,  including 


any  such  case  In  which  supplemental  fUel  Is 
required  for  thermal  processing; 

"(B)  such  hazardous  secondary  material  or 
hazardous  waste  are  Inherently  waste-like; 

"(C)  the  products  of  such  facility  receiving 
hazardous  secondary  material  or  hazardous 
waste  will  be  used  in  a  manner  constituting 
disposal;  or 

"(D)  such  hazardous  secondary  material  or 
hazardous  waste  Is  speculatively  accumu- 
lated. 

"(4)  Within  6  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendment  of  1991,  any  owner 
or  operator  of  a  facility  recycling,  recover- 
ing or  reusing  hazardous  material  or  hazard- 
ous secondary  material  in  a  closed  loop  man- 
ufacturing process  in  a  manner  described  at 
40  C.F.R.  261.4(a)(6)  (July  1,  1990),  or  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  directly 
reusing  hazardous  waste  or  hazardous  sec- 
ondary material  In  the  manner  described  at 
40  C.F.R.  361.2(e)  (July  1,  1990),  shall  certify 
to  the  Administrator  that  the  facility  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  closed  loop  system  or 
direct  reuse  process  and  is  exempt  trom  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a).  Such  certifi- 
cation shall,  at  a  minimum  include: 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  facility; 

"(11)  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or 
operator; 

"(ill)  the  amount  and  type  of  hazardous 
waste  and  hazardous  secondary  material  re- 
cycled, recovered  or  reused  at  the  facility  on 
an  annual  basis; 

"(Iv)  a  brief  description  of  the  recycling, 
recovery  or  reuse  process;  and 

"(V)  such  other  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  In  order  to  verify 
the  contents  of  the  certification. 

"(c)  Section  3005  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Permit  by  Rule.— (l)  Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  requirements  under  subeectlon 
(a)  which  provide  for  a  permit  by  rule  for  fa- 
cilities which  store  and  recycle  hazardous 
waste  or  hazardous  secondary  material. 

"(2)  Requirements  promulgrated  under  this 
subeectlon  shall  require — 

"(A)  provisions  for  public  notice  and  com- 
ment prior  to  construction  and  commence- 
ment of  operations  at  such  facility; 

"(B)  a  demonstration  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator that  the  facility  is  in  compliance  with 
all  applicable  standards  and  requirements  of 
law; 

"(C)  provisions  for  annual  on-site  inspec- 
tions by  the  permitting  authority;  and 

"(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  to  verify  compli- 
ance with  the  permit. 

"(3)  The  permitting  authority  must  verify 
the  contents  of  the  permit  by  rule  applica- 
tion within  two  years  of  receipt.  Upon  review 
of  such  application,  the  Administrator  may 
revoke  such  permit  if  compliance  with  all 
applicable  standards  cannot  be  verified. 

"(4)(A)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  land  disposal  unit  or  any  Incinerator. 

"(B)  A  class  of  facilities  or  recycling  units 
may  be  eligible  for  a  permit  by  rule  under 
this  subeectlon  only  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  no  single  facility  or  recycling 
unit  of  such  class  has  the  potential  for  sig- 
nificant damage  to  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment and  that  the  class  will  have  mini- 
mal cumulative  adverse  effect  on  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

"(d)  APPUCABUJTY  of  Other  Sections.- 
For  purposes  of  Sections  3006,  3007.  3006,  3009, 
3010,  3012,  7002  and  7003— 
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"taaxardoua  waste"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  term  "hasardous  sec- 
'  and 

■hasardous  waste  transfer, 
storaflre  or  dispersal  facility"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  a  facility  that  recycles  "hazard- 
ous secondary  material"  or  "hasardous 
waste".  I 

"(e)  Subtitle  p  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  n4w  section: 

"(d)  SubUtle  p  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ner»  section: 

"Sec.  4012.  Recycuno  Standards.— 

"(a)  In  OenqVu..— The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regi^lations  not  later  than  eight- 
een months  aft^r  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Cciiservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  performarce  standards, 
applicable  to  o^ers  and  operators  of  recy- 
cling facilities  for  solid  wastes  (other  than 
hasardous  wastis)  and  secondary  materials 
(other  th|in  hazardous  secondary  wsLStes),  as 
may  be  necessai?  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  Such  regulations  shall 
also  establish  s^ndards  for  the  reuse  or  use 
of  products  frorrt  recycling  or  resource  recov- 
ery activities  cither  than  as  raw  materials 
for  manufacturipg  processes,  and  for  the  use 
and  compositlod  of  compost  made  trom  solid 
waste.  Such  standards  for  reuse  or  use.  and 
in  particular  standard  for  any  use  involving 
application  or  flacement  on  land  or  other- 
wise constituting  disposal,  shall  assure  pro- 
tection of  hum^n  health  and  the  environ- 
ment and  shall  primarily  take  into  account 
the  risk  to  humAn  health  or  the  environment 
posed  by  such  reused  or  recycled  product  as 
comiMU-ed  to  t|e  product  or  products  for 
which  it  may  be|8ubstituted. 

"(b)  Fi.KXTBii.ifr  OF  Standards.— (1)  In  es- 
tablishing separate  requirements  for  the  re- 
cycling, resouroe  conservation,  or  resource 
recovery  of  any  solid  waste  or  secondary  ma- 
terials in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Administrator  lb  authorized  to  modifir  the 
requirements  tfa|»t  would  otherwise  apply  to 
the  management  of  such  secondary  materials 
under  this  subtitle,  to  take  into  account  the 
need  to  approoriately  encourage  environ- 
mentally sound  recycling  and  the  actual  po- 
tential for  sucfaj  activities  to  pose  risks  to 
human  health  and  the  environment,  so  long 
as  such  modified  requirements  assure  protec- 
tion of  human  tiealth  and  the  environment 
at  least  as  safi  as  if  managed  as  a  solid 
waste.  I 

"(2)  At  a  miniinum  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  require— 

"(A)  compliaoce  with  emissions  limita- 
tions on  air  pollutant  emissions  applicable 
to  such  tkciliti#s  under  subsection  (n)  and 
section  112  of  th^  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(B)  the  management  of  any  slag  or  resi- 
due from  such  i^ycling  in  accordance  with 
the  waste  management  requlremenU  in  Sub- 
tiUe  D  of  this  A<)t. 

"(C)    RBCTCUNb    OF    LKAD-ACID    BATTERIES 

AND  TIRS8.— <1)  Notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments promulga^  pursuant  to  section  4012, 
and  section  401(ik)  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  for  collecting,  trans- 
porting, recycli|ig  and  managing  lead-acid 
battarlea,  and  t|res  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  UJs  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Reaoorce  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
AmendmenU  of  |l9ei  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  pabllc  healtit  and  the  environment  from 
huarda  a«ociaied  with  the  recycling  of 
laad-«cld  batten^  and  tirea. 

"(3)  LBAO-Acni  Battkrhs.— In  developing 
management  stuidards  for  lead-acid  bat- 
teries such  Stan  lards  shall  jn^ohibit  the  dis- 


posal or  incineration  of  lead-acid  batteries 
and  shall  cover  the  collection,  storage  and 
transfer  and  recycling  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Administrator  considers  appro- 
priate, including  protection  against  spillage 
and  leakage  of  acid. 

"(3)  Tires.- In  developing  management 
standards  for  tires  such  standards  shall  pro- 
hibit the  disposal  of  whole  tires  in  land  dis- 
posal facilities  and  shall  cover  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  transfer  and  recycling  of  tires, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate,  including  require- 
ments that  limit  the  size  of  both  existing 
and  future  scrap  tire  piles  at  scrap  tire  col- 
lection and  recycling  facilities. 

Sec.  406.  Management  Standards  for 
Used  Oil.— <a)  Section  3014  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"management  standards  for  used  oil. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  Not  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  for  persons  who  collect, 
store,  transport,  or  recycle  used  oil.  Used  oil 
that  is  collected,  stored,  transported  and  re- 
cycled in  accordance  with  such  regulations  is 
not  a  hazardous  waste.  Used  oil  that  is  not 
managed  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions or  is  disposed,  shall  be  managed  as  a 
hazardous  wsiste  and  disposed  of  in  facilities 
with  permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  3005. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  stand- 
ardized forms  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
described  in  subsections  (b)(4),  (c)(5),  and 
(d)(2)  and  shall  require  that  such  forms  be 
used  by  such  persons  for  carrjring  out  appli- 
cable recordkeeping  requirements. 

"(3)  In  developing  such  regulations,  the 
Administrator  shall  conduct  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  regulations  on 
the  used  oil  recycling  industry.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  ensure  that  such  regulations 
encourage  and  expand  reliance  on  appro- 
priate methods  of  recycling  used  oil,  consist- 
ent with  protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment. 

"(b)  (Collectors.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  require- 
ments for  collectors  of  used  oil  as  necessary 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Such  regulations  shall  cover  the  stor- 
age and  transfer  of  used  oil,  recordkeeping, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate.  In  promulgating  such 
regulations,  the  Administrator  shall  take  in 
account  the  effect  of  such  regulations  on  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  types  of  used  oil 
recycling  and  the  effect  of  such  regulations 
on  collectors  which  are  small  businesses  (as 
defined  by  the  Admininstrator).  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'collector'  means  a 
commercial  entity  that  collects,  stores,  ac- 
cumulates, or  otherwise  generates  used  oil. 
Such  term  does  not  include  an  individual 
who  generates  used  oil  by  removing  such  oil 
from  the  engine  of  a  light  duty  motor  vehi- 
cle, household  appliance,  or  domestic  equip- 
ment owned  or  operated  by  such  individual. 

"(2)  Storage.— The  regulations  shall  re- 
quire the  following  with  respect  to  storage  of 
used  oil: 

"(A)  No  used  oil  may  be  stored  in  an  under- 
ground tank  unless  such  tank  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9008. 

"(B)  No  used  oil  may  be  stored  for  more 
than  twelve  months. 


"(3)  Transfer.- The  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that  a  collector  transfer  used  oil  to  one 
of  the  following: 

"(A)  a  used  oil  recycling  facility  with  a 
permit  under  section  3006; 

"(B)  a  used  oil  disposal  facility  with  a  per- 
mit under  section  3005;  or 

"(C)  a  used  oil  transporter  with  a  contract 
to  deliver  the  used  oil  to  any  facility  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B). 

"(4)  Recordkeeping.— The  regulations 
shall  require  that  a  collector  of  used  oil  shall 
keep  a  record,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  with  respect  to  each  transfer  of  used 
oil,  containing  the  following: 

"(A)  the  date  and  amount  of  used  oil  trans- 
ferred; 

"(B)  the  destination  of  the  used  oil  trans- 
ferred; 

"(C)  a  certification  from  either  the  trans- 
porter of  the  used  oil,  or  from  the  recycling 
or  disposal  facility  to  which  the  used  oil  is 
being  transferred,  that  such  facility  has  a 
permit  as  required  under  this  section  or  is 
exempt  as  provided  under  this  section;  and 

"(D)  a  certification  by  the  collector  that, 
to  the  collector's  knowledge,  the  used  oil  has 
not  been  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  hazard- 
ous waste. 

"(c)  Transporters.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  require- 
ments for  transporters  of  used  oil  as  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Such  regulations  shall  cover  rec- 
ordkeeping and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  Intermediate  storage.- The  regula- 
tions shall  prescribe  conditions  under  which 
Intermediate  storage  of  used  oil  at  a  used  oil 
transfer  station,  or  at  any  other  intermedi- 
ate facility  or  location  between  a  generator 
and  the  facilities  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3),  may  be  allowed,  the  maximum  time 
allowed  for  such  storage,  special  record- 
keeping requirements  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  with  re- 
spect to  such  storage,  and  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  mixing  with  other  materials  does 
not  occur  during  such  storage.  Such  regula- 
tions may  include  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  Identification  number.— The  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  each  transporter  ac- 
quire an  Identification  number  from  the  Eln- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency. 

"(4)  Financial  RESPONSiBajTY.- The  regu- 
lations shall  require  that  each  transporter 
meet  the  applicable  financial  responsibility 
requirements  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1801  et 
seq.)  and  regulations  under  that  Act. 

"(5)  Recordkeepino.— The  regulations 
shall  require  that  a  transporter  of  used  oil 
shall  keep  a  record,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  with  respect  to  each  ship- 
ment of  used  oil,  containing  the  following: 

"(A)  the  date  and  amount  of  used  oil  trans- 
ported; 

"(B)  the  destination  of  the  used  oil  trans- 
ported and  the  location  of  any  intermediate 
storage  of  the  used  oil; 

"(C)  a  certification  trom  the  recycling  or 
disposal  facility  to  which  the  used  oil  is 
being  transported  that  such  facility  has  a 
permit  as  required  under  this  section  or  is 
exempt  as  provided  under  this  section; 

"(D)  a  certification  by  the  collector  that, 
to  the  collector's  knowledge,  the  used  oil  has 
not  been  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  hazard- 
ous waste; 

"(E)  a  certification  by  the  transporter 
that,   to  the  transporter's  knowledge,  the 
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used  oil  has  not  been  mixed  with  any  quan- 
tity of  hazardous  wsiste;  and 

"(F)  a  certification  from  the  recycling:  or 
disposal  facility  to  which  the  used  oil  is 
being:  transported  that  the  facility  actually 
received  the  amount  of  used  oil  described  In 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(d)  Recyclers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
promulg^ate  regrulations  establishing  require- 
ments for  recyclers  of  used  oil  as  necessary 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Such  regrulations  shall  cover  the  mat- 
ters described  in  this  subsection  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  appropriate.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'recycler', 
when  used  with  respect  to  used  oil,  means  a 
person  who  processes  or  re-reflnes  used  oil, 
and  the  term  'recycling  facility'  means  the 
facility  In  which  such  processing  or  re-refin- 
ing takes  place. 

"(2)  Minimum  requirements.— The  regula- 
tions shall  Include  requirements  respecting 
the  following: 

"(A)  maintaining  records  of  all  used  oil 
which  Is  recycled  and  the  manner  In  which 
such  oil  was  recycled.  Such  records  at  a  min- 
imum shall  include,  with  respect  to  each 
shipment  of  used  oil,  the  date  and  amount  of 
oil  received,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
collector  and  transporter  of  such  oil,  and  the 
certifications  described  In  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  and  (E)  of  section  (c)(5); 

"(B)  maintaining  records  of  spills,  inspec- 
tions, testing  and  monitoring  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate; 

"(C)  recycling  of  all  used  oil  received  by 
the  recycling  facility  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

"(D)  the  deslg:n  and  construction  of  the  re- 
cycling facility  to  prevent  spills  and  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment; 

"(E)  contingency  plans  for  effective  action 
to  minimize  unanticipated  damage  (Tom  any 
spills; 

"(F)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  facilities,  continuity  of  operation, 
training  for  personnel,  closure  and  post-clo- 
sure, and  financial  responsibility  as  may  be 
necessary.  Financial  responsibility  shall  be 
based  on  total  storage  capacity: 

"(G)  compliance  with  such  requirements 
for  corrective  action  as  may  be  necessary; 
and 

"(H)  prohibition  on  storage  of  used  oil  In 
pits,  ponds,  lagoons,  uncovered  tanks,  or  sur- 
face Impoundments. 

"(3)  Testdjo.- The  regulations  shall  re- 
quire recyclers  to  test  all  used  oil  received 
by  a  recycling  facility  for  levels  of  metals, 
total  halogens,  and  such  other  materials  as 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate,  and 
all  fuel  produced  ft'om  the  recycling  process 
before  departure  from  the  facility.  The  regu- 
lations shall  specify  the  test  method  and  lev- 
els for  used  oil  received  and  the  test  method 
and  levels  for  fuel  produced.  The  testing 
shall  determine  whether  the  fuel  meets  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  specifica- 
tions  established  under  subsection  (h). 

"(e)  Prohibition  on  Mdono  With  Hazard- 
ous Waste.— Regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  prohibit,  following  original 
use,  mixing  used  oil  with  any  quantity  of 
hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed  under 
this  subtitle  except  In  any  case  in  which  (1) 
such  mixing  involves  an  identified  hazardous 
waste  and  the  resulting  mixture  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  characteristic  identified  in  regula- 
tions under  section  3001(b):  and  (2)  the  used 
oil  mixture  is  burned  to  recover  useful  en- 


ergy in  a  type  of  device  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  designed  and  operated 
at  a  destruction  and  removal  efficiency  sufil- 
clent  to  ensure  protection  of  human  health 
and  the  environment.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  Im- 
pairing section  3004(q)(2)(B)  of  this  subtitle 
or  section  114(c)(2)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.). 

"(f)  PERMrrs.— {1)(A)  Effective  24  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  recycling  of  used  oil,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
section  3005,  Is  prohibited.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  full  use  of  the  authority  of 
section  3005(k). 

"(2)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1991  and  ending  24  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  until  such  time  as 
the  regrulations  under  section  3005(k)  are  pro- 
mulgated and  the  facility  Is  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  such  permit  under  section 
3005(k),  whichever  is  sooner,  the  recycling  of 
used  oil,  except  in  accordance  with  a  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  section  3005(e)(4),  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

"(g)    REGULATORY    REQUIREMENTS    IF    EPA 

Fails  To  Meet  Deadline.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator falls  to  promulgate  regulations  under 
this  section  within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  and  prohibitions  shall 
become  immediately  effective: 

"(1)  The  operation  of  any  recycling  facility 
which  does  not  maintain  a  valid  Spill  Pre- 
vention and  Countermeasure  Control  Plan 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)  is  prohib- 
ited. 

"(2)  The  operation  of  any  recycling  facility 
which  stores  or  disposes  of  used  oil  In  any 
pit,  pond,  lagoon,  uncovered  tank,  or  other 
surface  Impoundment  except  In  accordance 
with  a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  section  3005 
is  prohibited. 

"(3)  The  mixture  of  used  oil  with  any  haz- 
ardous waste  listed  or  identified  under  this 
subtitle,  except  where  such  mixture  is 
stored,  treated,  or  disposed  of  at  a  facility 
with  a  permit  under  section  3005,  is  prohib- 
ited. 

"(4)  Owners  and  operators  of  recycling  fa- 
cilities shall  comply  with  release  reporting 
and  Investigation  regulations  set  forth  at  40 
C.F.R.  section  280.50  (July  1,  1990). 

"(5)  Owners  and  operators  of  recycling  fa- 
cilities shall  comply  with  applicable  release 
response  and  corrective  action  requirements 
set  forth  at  section  40  C.F.R.  Section  280.60 
(July  1,  1990). 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  an- 
nual inspections  of  each  recycling  facility  to 
determine  whether  such  facilities  comply 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  at  40  C.F.R. 
subpart  E,  part  266  (July  1,  1990)  and  this  sec- 
tion and  whether  the  operation  of  any  such 
facility  presents  an  Imminent  and  substan- 
tial risk  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Upon  a  determination  that  a  facility 
presents  an  imminent  and  substantial  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  action  to  abate  such 
risk  under  section  7003. 

"(7)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  recy- 
cling facility  which  produces  used  oil  fuel 
shall  test  each  shipment  of  such  fUel  for 
lead,  arsenic,  cadmium,  chromium,  zinc,  pol- 
ychlorlnated  biphenyls.  total  halogens,  and 
flashpoint.  Records  relating  to  such  testing 


shall  be  maintained  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  facility  for  not  less  than  3  years  and 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Administrator 
for  inspection  upon  request. 

"(8)  Each  shipment  of  used  oil.  Including 
used  oil  collected  from  persons  generating 
used  oil.  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt 
signed  by  the  trsmsporter  which  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information: 

"(A)  the  quantity  and  place  of  origin  of 
used  oil  being  shipped: 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  facility 
to  which  the  used  oil  is  being  shipped; 

"<C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  trans- 
porter; and 

"(D)  the  date  of  shipment. 

"(9)  Any  person  who  transports  used  oil 
shall  comply  with  all  applicable  require- 
ments. Including  spill  reporting,  placarding, 
and  insurance  requirements  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (41  U.S.C.  App. 
1801  etseq.). 

"(10)  For  each  shipment  of  used  oil,  the 
transporter  shall  certify  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  the  used  oil  has  not  been 
mixed  with  any  hazardous  waste  listed  or 
identified  under  this  subtitle. 
Such  requirements  and  prohibitions  shall  re- 
main In  effect  for  purposes  of  implementing 
this  section  until  such  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator promulgates  the  regulations  required 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  Used  Oil  Recycling  Education— <l) 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  implement  edu- 
cation activities  and  programs  to  Inform  the 
public  and  small  businesses  about  the  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  hazards  associated 
with  Improper  handling  and  disposal  of  used 
oil.  Including  mixing  used  oil  with  hazardous 
waste,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  legiti- 
mate used  oil  recycling.  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  and  assist 
the  heads  of  Federal  departments,  agencies 
and  bureaus,  appropriate  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, trade  associations,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  private  sector  organizations. 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  not  more  than  S175.000 
for  each  of  the  nscal  years  1992  and  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  requirements  of 
this  subsection." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  Subtitle  C 
(contained  in  section  1001)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting after  "3014"  the  phrase  "Restrictions 
on  recycled  oil"  and  Inserting  "Management 
standards  of  used  oil"." 

(c)  Section  3005(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  used  oil  recycler 
which  Is  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment the  facility  subject  to  the  requirement 
to  have  a  i>ermit  shall  be  deemed  to  have  an 
interim  permit  if  the  recycler  submits,  by 
the  deadline  described  in  paragraph  (B),  to 
the  Administrator  or  State  with  a  program 
authorized  under  section  3006  a  notice  that 
contains  the  following  information: 

"(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant 
and.  If  different,  of  the  facility  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  permit. 

"(il)  A  brief  description  of  the  business 
conducted  at  the  facility: 

"(HI)  The  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  a  contact  person  from  whom  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  can  ob- 
tain additional  information; 

"(iv)  The  date  on  which  operation  first 
began  at  the  facility. 
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"(V)  The  amou  it  of  used  oil  and  other  solid 
waat«  or  second4ry  material  stored  at  the  fa- 
cility; and 

"(v1)  The  eztett  of  financial  responsibility 
maintained  by  the  recycler  for  the  oper- 
ations currently!  being  conducted  at  the  fa- 
culty. I 

"(B)  A  recycle^  which  is  operating  on  the 
date  of  the  enatltment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1991.  shall  subniit  the  notice  described  In 
paragraph  (A)  n^t  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  e|iactment  of  the  Act.  A  recy- 
cler which  begins  operating  after  such  date 
of  enactment  B^all  submit  the  notice  de- 
scribed in  parairaph  (2)  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  diite  on  which  the  recycler  be- 
gins operating.    I 

SBC.    407.    Iim^tSTATB   TRANSPORTATION    OF 

Solid  Wabtb.— aubtltle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste 
DlsiXMal  Act  is  ajnended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fbllowlng  new  section: 

Sec.  4013.  AirmoRiTr  to  Impose  Restric- 
tions ON   iNTKRn'ATB  WASTES.— (a)(1)  Effec- 

tlye  upon  enactznent  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1901.  each  State  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the 
tranaiwrtatlon  of  municipal  solid  waste  Into 
such  State  (or  Into  the  planning  area  covered 
by  the  plan  re4)uir«d  pursuant  to  section 
4003)  for  disixjsal  or  Incineration  of  such 
waste  from  any  $tate  with  an  intrastate  re- 
striction on  the  movement  of  municipal 
solid  waste,  if  tb*  importing  State  has  closed 
or  upgraded  al|  open  dumpe  as  provided 
aX3)  and  4005. 

TO  IMPOSE  FEES  ON   INTER- 

'ective  upon  enactment  of 
irvation  and  Recovery  Act 
901.  each  State  Is  author- 
enforce  laws  to  Impose  and 
collect  fees  in  connection  with  the  inciner- 
ation and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  wastes 
generated  in  anofJier  State:  Provided.  That— 
"(A)  such  feesj  are  applicable  throughout 
the  State  and  dp  not  discriminate  against 
any  particular  (Ssposal  or  Incineration  site 
or  point  of  municipal  solid  waste  generation: 
"(B)  such  fees  to  not  apply  to  any  munici- 
pal solid  waste  atid  any  recyclable  materials 
that  have  been  separated  trom  municipal 
•olid  waste  that  Is  transported  to  a  recycling 
facility. 

"(3)  States  art  authorised  to  impose  and 
collect  fees  for  aut-of-State  municipal  solid 
waste  on  an  esca^ting  scale  as  follows: 

"(A)  Elective  upon  enactment  Importing 
States  may  change  up  to  (1)  two  times  the 
base  State  surdharge  on  municipal  solid 
waste,  or  S4  per  tpn.  whichever  is  greater,  for 
oat-of-8tate  wastes  generated  in  contiguous 
States;  and  (il)  fl^e  times  the  base  State  sur- 
charge on  municteal  solid  waste,  if  available, 
or  no  per  ton.  wjhlchever  is  greater  for  out- 
of-8tate  wastes  generated  In  non-contiguous 
States.  1 

"(B)  Effective  thirty-siz  months  after  en- 
actment importing  States  may  charge  up  to 
(1)  four  times  tie  base  state  surcharge  on 
monicipal  solid  waste,  or  SIO  per  ton,  which- 
ever is  greater,  ^r  out-of-State  wastes  gen- 
erated in  conUtuous  Sutes;  and  (11)  ten 
times  the  base  Mate  surcharge  on  municipal 
•Olid  waste,  if  lavallable.  or  SSO  per  ton, 
ter  for  out-of-State  wastes 
mtlguous  States. 
idsr  paragrai^is  (A)  and  (B) 
in  each  year  beginning 
the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
tlon  and  Recovery  Act 
1901  by  the  percentage,  if 


under  sections  li 

"(2)  AUTHOl 
mrATB  WASTES 

the  Resource  Co: 
Amendments  of 
Ixed  to  enact  an( 


whlcbsTsr  is 
generated  In  no: 
"(C)  The  fes 
shaU  bs  ln( 
after  the  year 
source    Coi 
Amendments  of 


any.  by  which  tl|e  Consumer  Price  Index  for 


the  most  recent 
the   beginning 


calendar  year  ending  before 
of  such   year   exceeds    the 


Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  calendar  year 
1900.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  any  cal- 
endar year  is  the  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  of  the 
close  of  the  12-month  period  ending  on  Au- 
gust 31  of  each  calendar  year,  and 

"(11)  the  revision  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  which  Is  most  consistent  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  calendar  year  1990 
shall  be  used. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'con- 
tlgruous  States'  mean  States  sharing  a  com- 
mon land  border. 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'base 
State  surcharge'  means  the  total  of  all  fees, 
taxes,  and  surcharges  imposed  by  a  State 
government  on  a  per  ton  basis  for  municipal 
solid  waste  generated  and  disposed  in  that 
SUte. 

"(4)  Loss  OF  AUTHORITY.- States  are  au- 
thorized to  impose  fees  on  municipal  solid 
waste  generated  In  another  State  pursuant 
to  the  fee  schedule  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  only 
upon  certification  pursuant  to  section  4003 
that  the  importing  State  is  in  compliance 
with  an  approved  plan  under  section  4003. 
Failure  to  demonstrate  initial  and  continued 
compliance  shall  result  In  a  loss  of  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(b)  AUTHORITY  To  Impose  Bans.— In  the 
case  of  municipal  solid  waste  generated  in 
another  State,  a  State  is  authorized  to  re- 
strict or  otherwise  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation of  solid  waste  generated  In  another 
State  into  such  State  (or  into  the  planning 
area  covered  by  an  approved  plan  under  sec- 
tion 4003)  at  any  time  after  the  date  thirty- 
six  months  after  enactment  of  the  Waste  Re- 
duction, Recycling,  and  Management 
Amendments  of  1991;  Provided.  That— 

"(1)  the  importing  State  has  an  approved 
solid  waste  management  plan  under  section 
4008; 

"(2)  the  importing  State  is  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  4003  and  Is 
implementing  the  provisions  of  its  plan; 

"(3)  the  Administrator  has  not  withdrawn 
plan  approval  under  this  section  trom  the 
importing  State;  and 

"(4)  the  exporting  State  is  not  In  compli- 
ance with  an  approved  plan  under  section 
4003  or  does  not  have  such  an  approved  plan 
or  or  after  the  date  specined  in  section  4003. 

"(c)  Any  i>erson  adversely  affected  by  a 
State  law  or  regulation  authorized  under 
this  section  may  petition  the  Administrator 
for  relief,  and  the  Administrator  may  sus- 
pend the  authorization  provided  under  this 
subsection  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180 
days.  Such  suspension  may  only  be  granted 
if,  after  notice  to  all  affected  States  and  op- 
portunity for  comment,  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  petitioner  has  exercised 
all  good  faith  efforts  to  find  environmentally 
and  economically  reasonable  alternatives, 
that  such  alternatives  do  not  exist,  and  that 
a  temporary  suspension  Is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. The  Administrator  may  extend 
the  period  of  any  temporary  suspension  only 
upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Oovemors 
of  the  respective  States. 

"(d)  Within  six  months  of  enactment  of 
The  Waste  Reduction.  Recycling,  and  Man- 
agement Amendments  of  1991,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  propose,  and  within  twelve 
months  shall  promulgate,  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  types  of  practices  which  shall  be 
considered  recycling,  and  therefore  exempt 
from  the  authorization  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  need  to  develop 
an  interstate  market  for  recyclable  mate- 
rials as  well  as  the  potential  for  sham  recy- 


cling operations  designed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  State  laws  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 

"(e)  The  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste 
originating  In  another  State  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  or  his  desigrnee,  where  the  receiv- 
ing State  is  otherwise  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  in  section  4003,  Is  prohib- 
ited, in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule— 

"(1)  For  municipal  solid  waste  not  identi- 
fied in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  private 
disposal  contract  In  existence  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1991.  the  effective  date  of  the  prohibition 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

"(2)  For  all  other  municipal  solid  waste, 
the  effective  date  of  the  prohibition  is  eight 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

"(f)  No  person  may  dispose  or  cause  to  be 
disposed  in  any  State  any  solid  waste  gen- 
erated in  another  State  if  such  disposal  con- 
stitutes the  open  dumping  of  solid  waste,  as 
provided  under  sections  1008(a)(3)  and  4005  of 
this  Act.  except  in  the  case  of  any  practice 
or  disposal  of  solid  waste  under  a  timetable 
or  schedule  for  compliance  established  under 
section  4005.  This  subeection  shall  take  effect 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  a  State's  authority  to 
Impose  fees  or  other  charges  in  connection 
with  the  incineration  and  disposal  within 
such  State  of  8c<lid  waste  generated  in  an- 
other State  or  otherwise  to  regulate  such  In- 
cineration or  disposition,  if  such  fee,  charge 
or  other  regulation  applies  equally  to  solid 
wastes  generated  within  the  State  and  solid 
wastes  generated  outside  the  State. 

"(h)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'intrastate  restriction  on  the  movement  of 
municipal  solid  waste'  means  a  law,  regula- 
tion, or  other  measure  of  a  State,  local,  or 
regional  governmental  authority  that  has 
the  effect  of  discriminating  against  the 
movement  of  municipal  solid  waste  from  one 
or  more  areas  or  jurisdictions  to  others  with- 
in the  same  State  on  the  basis  of  the  area  or 
jurisdiction  within  such  State  in  which  it  is 
generated." 

Sec.  408.  Federal  Enforcement.— Subtitle 
D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Compliance  Orders.— (1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation, the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  person  has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  subtitle,  subtitle  E. 
subtitle  F  or  of  any  permit  Issued  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  authority  certified  under  section 
4010(c)  of  this  Act  or  by  the  administrator 
pursuant  to  section  4010(e)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  may  issue  an  order  assessing 
a  civil  penalty  for  any  past  or  current  viola- 
tion, requiring  compliance  immediately  or 
within  a  specified  time  period,  or  both,  or 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  district  court  in 
the  district  In  which  the  violation  occurred 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  this  subtitle,  subtitle  E.  sub- 
title F  or  of  any  permit,  where  such  viola- 
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Uon  occurs  in  a  State  that  has  certlfled  Its 
authority  under  section  4010(c)  of  this  Act  to 
issue  permits,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
notice  to  the  State  In  which  such  violation 
has  occurred  and  to  the  alleged  violator  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  Issuing  an  order  or 
commencing  a  civil  action  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  take  no  fur- 
ther action  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  violation  if,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
Administrator's  notice,  the  State  has  com- 
menced and  is  prosecuting,  or  has  pros- 
ecuted, an  administrative,  civil  or  criminal 
action  before  a  duly  authorized  State  agency 
or  before  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(3)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  Include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  a  State  under  this  subtitle  and 
shall  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  Any  penalty  assessed  in  the 
order  shall  not  exceed  S10,000  per  day  of  non- 
compliance for  each  violation  of  a  require- 
ment of  this  subtitle.  In  assessing  such  a 
penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requirements. 

"(b)  Public  Heabihos.— Any  order  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  iMrsons  named  therein 
require  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  relevant  papers,  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  ix-omulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

"(c)  ViouiTioN  OF  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  for  each  day 
of  continued  noncompliance  with  the  order 
and  the  Administrator  m^y  suspend  or  re- 
voke any  permit  issued  to  the  violator 
(whether  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Bute). 

"(d)  Civil  penalty.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  this  subtitle,  sub- 
title E.  subtitle  F  or  any  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  4010  of  this  Act  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  for  each  such 
violation.  Each  day  of  violation  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  constitute  a  sep- 
arate violation. 

"(e)  Criminal  Penalty.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  or  willfully  violates  any  require- 
ment of  this  subtitle,  subtitle  E,  subtitle  F 
or  any  permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  4010 
of  this  Act  or  any  person  who  misrepresents 
or  falsifies  any  information  required  under 
this  subtitle,  subtitle  E,  or  any  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  section  4010  of  this  Act  shall,  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  civil  penalty 
which  may  be  Imposed  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  for  such  violation,  be  subject, 
upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S10,000  for  each  day  of  violation,  or  to  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.". 

Sic.  410.  Federal  Assistance.— (a)  Section 
400e(aXl)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  "flscal  year  1962"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968"  the  fol- 


lowing: ",  and  110,000,000  in  funds  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1961  through  1995". 

(b)  Section  4008(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
fiscal  or  economic  Investigations  or  stud- 
ies;" and  inserting  in  li3u  thereof  "installa- 
tion of  monitoring  devices,  and  fiscal  or  eco- 
nomic investigations  or  studies;". 

(c)  Section  400e(2)(C)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
"$10,000,000  for  flscal  year  1962.  and  SIO.000,000 
for  each  year  of  the  flscal  years  1965  through 
1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S10,000.000  for  flscal  years  1962  through  1968 
and  S10,000,000  in  funds,  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1991  through  1995". 

(d)  Section  4006(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "(ill)  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1969  through  1993,  S25.000.000"  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  flrst 
sentence,  "and  section  4011". 

SBC.  411.  Rural  (JOMMirarnES  Assist- 
ance.—(a)  Section  4009(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"The  Administrator  shall  make  grants  to 
States  to  provide  assistance"  the  following 
"Including  grants  for  the  Installation  of 
monitoring  devices". 

(b)  Section  4009(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
S15.000.000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1961 
and  1962  to  carry  out  this  section."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following,  ". 
S15.000.000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1981 
and  1962,  and  S15.000.000  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1991  through  1995  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

TITLE  V— UlTOEROROUND  STORAGE 
TANKS 

Sec.  501.  DEFDimoNS.— Section  9001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof— 

"(9)  The  term  'small  business'  refers  to  an 
owner  of  an  underground  storage  tank  who 
owns  a  single  such  tank  or  who  owns  not 
more  than  twelve  such  tanks  which  are  lo- 
cated at  a  single  facility,  as  deflned  in  sub- 
IDaragraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(h)  of  section  9003  of  this  subtitle. 

"(10)  The  term  'essential  community  serv- 
ice' refers  to  an  underground  storage  tank  or 
several  tanks  at  a  facility  which  is  deemed 
by  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  9002  of  this  subtitle  to 
be  essential  to  the  continued  economic  via- 
bility of  the  community  or  area  in  which  the 
tank  is  located.  At  a  minimum,  any  tank  or 
facility  which  is  currently  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  petroleum  to  the  public  and  Is 
located  more  than  flfty  miles  trova  another 
underground  storage  tank  currently  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  petroleum  to  the  public 
may  be  deemed  to  be  an  essential  service. 

"(11)  The  term  'threatened  release'  refers 
to  a  circumstance  where,  in  the  Judgement  of 
the  Administrator,  the  failure  to  take  cor- 
rective action  will  result  in  the  release  of  pe- 
troleum. 

Sec.  502.  Underground  Storage  Tank 
Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

Subtitle  I  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"underground  storage  tank  loan 
guarantee  program 

"Sec.  9011(a)  Encouragement  of  Closure 
AND  Removal.— In  order  to  encourage  the 
cloeure  and  replacement  of  underground 
storage,  the  Administrator  is  authorised  to 
guarantee,  and  to  enter  into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  principal  and  Interest  on  loans 
nuule  by  lenders  to  qualifled  small  business 
concerns,  for  the  purpose  of— 


"(A)  closure  of  undergroucd  storage  tanks, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
9003(c)(S)  and  9004(aX5)  Oi  this  subtitle;  and 

"(B)  replacement  of  underground  storage 
tanks,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  9003(e). 

"(b)  Amounts  of  Loan  Guarantee.— (1) 
Any  guarantee  under  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  BO  much  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  involved  as  does  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  activity 
with  respect  to  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  guarantee  of  any 
loan  shall  not  exceed  S200,000. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding  under  this  section  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  S100,000,000. 

"(c)  Terms  and  CToNDmoNS.- Loan  guaran- 
tees under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines,  except  that  a  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  only  if- 

"(1)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  such  annual  percent  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  sector  for  similar  loans  and 
risks  by  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  such  loan  require  full  re- 
pajrment  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years; 

"(3)  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  (when  combined  with 
amounts  available  to  the  qualifled  borrower 
from  other  sources)  will  be  sufflcient  to 
carry  out  the  activity  with  respect  to  which 
the  loan  is  made; 

"(4)  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment 
of  the  loan  by  the  qualifled  borrower;  and 

"(5)  the  Administrator  flnds  tliat  no  other 
reasonable  means  of  flnancing  or  reflnancing 
is  reasonably  available  to  the  applicant. 

"(d)  Payment  of  Principal  and  Inter- 
est.—<1)  With  respect  to  any  loan  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorised  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  pay,  and  to  pay,  the  lender  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  borrower  the  principal  and  inter- 
est charges  which  become  due  and  payable 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator flnds  that — 

"(A)  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges,  that  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  permit  the  borrower  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  purposes  of  the 
project,  and  that  the  probable  net  cost  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment  in  paying  such  principal 
will  be  less  than  that  which  would  result  in 
the  event  of  a  default;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  principal  and  In- 
terest charges  which  the  Administrator  is 
authorised  to  pay  shall  be  no  greater  than 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  which 
the  borrower  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
loan  agreement. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  a  quali- 
fled borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  make  pajmient 
in  accordance  with  the  guarantee,  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appro];R^ate  to  recover  the  amounts 
of  such  payments,  including  any  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  under  paragraph  (1) 
trora  such  assets  of  the  defaulting  borrower 
as  are  associated  with  the  activity  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  loan  was  made  or  flrom 
any  other  surety  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee. 

"(3)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  to  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  established 
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n  9G08  of  chapter  96  of  sub- 
IntemaJ  Revenue  Code  of 


enActroent  of  thl^ 
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completion  of  the 
rtod  a  report  de 
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ponoant  to  aec 
chapter  (A)  of 
19M,  aa  amended. 

"(e)  SivxN  TxiR  LnoT.— No  lo&n  guaran- 
tee shall  be  mad4,  or  contracts  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  seciion,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  seven  year  period  following  the  date  of 
I  section. 

|-The  Administrator  shall 
^ngress  annually  upon  the 
I  appropriate  accounting  pe- 
Iblng  the  financed  oper- 
I  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion and  maklnglsuch  recommendations  for 
the  Improved  maaagement  of  the  program  as 
he  deteimlnee  to  be  apiaroprlate. 

"(g)  PutooK  OF  Full  Fatth  and  CREDrr  of 
Dnitkd  8TATB8.— The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  Incurred  under  this  sec- 
tion.", j 

Sic.  508.  I  Pollution  Prevention 
Projkts.— (a)  Se(ctlon  9(X)3(hX2)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlspoaal  AJct  Is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  second  settence  after  the  term  "re- 
lease" the  phrase  ''or  threatened  release". 

(h)  Section  9003<hK6KA)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Dlspoaal  Act  Is  snended  by  Inserting  after 
the  term  "releas^"  the  phrase  "or  threat- 
ened release."       | 

SBCTION-BT-SBCTI^N  SUmiART  OF  THI  RE- 
source consertation  and  recovery  act 
Amendments  op  1991 

TTTLE  L  OflNERAL  AMENDBIENT8 

Section  101.  Ctmaressional  Findings. — Con- 
gress finds  that  as  a  nation  we  continue  to 
generate  substantslal  and  Increasing  volumee 
of  haaardous  and  solid  wastes  that  present 
health  and  envltonmental  problems  when 
Improperly  managed.  Ck>ngre88  also  finds 
that  many  ctmimfinltiea  are  managing  their 
moniclpal  waste  in  poorly  designed  facilities 
or  are  engaged  ki  long  distance  transjmr- 
tation  of  wastes  to  other  communities  and 
States. 

Section  102.  Objettivet  and  National  Policy.— 
Establishes  a  tozit»  use  and  source  reduction 
and  waste  managttnent  policy  that  gives  pri- 
ority in  the  following  order:  (1)  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction.  (2)  recycling.  (3)  waste 
treatment,  and  (4)  contained  disposal  and  in- 
cineration. A  national  goal  calls  for  the  re- 
cycliag  of  waste  ti  i  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  mark  it  demand  for  recycled  ma- 
terials, and  for  tbjs  creation  and  strengthen- 
recycled  materials. 

Section    103.    Ginerai    Authorigation.—Pro- 

vldea  an  aathorls4tlon  of  S140.000.000  for  each 

1902  through  1906  for  pur- 

poaea  of  carrying  ^t  this  Act. 

Section  104.  Defti  littoms.— Provides  new  defi- 
nitions for  the  pa  rpoae  of  this  Act  for  solid 
iDCloeratidn  unit,  haiardons  snb- 
tc  xics  use  and  source  reduc- 
tion. recyoUng,  se  sondary  materials,  haxard- 
oas  secondary  ma  Eeriala.  reclaim,  municipal 
waste,  lodnstrlal  raste,  and  toxic  chemical. 

Section  lOS.  Adm  nittntioe  Review  of  Regula- 
dofu.— BMaUlahai  new  procednres  governing 
the  review  of  BCD  A  roles  and  regulations  by 
tlM  Offlos  of  Mans  rement  and  Budget  (OMB). 
OMB  moat  eatabll  ih  a  public  docket  contain- 
ing iofonnaUon  <m  meetings  and  commu- 
nlcatloDS  ooocem^  RCRA  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 
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Um  and  Source  Reduction 

Technical  Attlstance.—ln- 

si^bstanUve  portions  of  the 

Act  of  1900  (sections 

into  RCRA.  EPA  and 

repaired  to  make  toxics  use 

an  integral  part  of  any 


rulemaking  or  guidance  affecting  state  solid 
waste  management  planning.  EPA  must  cre- 
ate an  advisory  panel  of  technical  experts  to 
Iirovlde  guidance  on  technology  transfer  and 
data  collection,  and  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
duction goals.  EPA  must  also  mount  toxics 
use  and  source  reduction  education  and  out- 
reach programs. 

Section  202.  Toxics  and  Source  Reduction 
P{an«.— Requires  EPA,  In  consultation  to  the 
advisory  panel  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201,  to  survey  a  sample  of  facilities  pur- 
suant to  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Rlght-to-Know  Act  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  toxics  use  and  source 
reduction  practices  employed  by  these  indus- 
tries. Using  the  data  gathered  through  this 
survey,  EIPA  must  establish  accounting  pro- 
cedures and  toxics  use  and  source  reduction 
goals  for  each  of  the  industrial  categories 
and  subcategories  who  are  required  to  file  re- 
ports pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Rlght-to-Know  Act. 

Facilities  required  to  file  reports  pursuant 
to  section  313  of  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Right  to  Know  Act  must 
prepare  and  upon  request  submit  a  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction  plan  to  EPA  (or  an  au- 
thorized state).  These  plans  must  be  pre- 
pared by  facilities  within  each  Industrial 
category  or  subcategory  according  to  a 
schedule  established  by  EPA,  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  panel,  covering  a  5  year 
period  beginning  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment. 

These  same  facilities  must  also  prepare 
and  upon  request  by  the  EPA  (or  an  author- 
ized state)  submit  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
duction performance  reports  5  years  after  en- 
actment and  every  2  years  thereafter.  Such 
performance  reports  must  delineate  progress 
toward  meeting  the  facility's  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  plan. 

Within  60  days  of  the  request  of  any  person 
who  can  make  a  showing  that  a  facility  is 
not  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  Its  toxics  use  and  source  reduction  plan 
E^A  (or  an  authorized  state)  may  certify 
that  If  the  facility  required  to  file  a  toxics 
use  and  source  reduction  plan  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  If 
the  Administrator  or  authorized  state  deter- 
mines that  a  facility  is  not  in  compliance 
the  EPA  or  Sute  shall,  within  10  days,  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  plan,  protecting  confiden- 
tial business  information.  EPA  or  authorized 
SUtes  may  require  a  facility  audit  for  facili- 
ties failing  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  their 
plan.  These  facilities  may  be  required  to  Im- 
plement any  toxics  use  and  source  reduction 
practices  recommended  by  this  audit. 

The  EPA  (or  authorized  state)  must  pro- 
tect trade  secrets  in  toxics  use  and  source  re- 
duction reports  and  performance  reports  sub- 
ject to  section  322  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA)  in 
the  same  manner  as  data  collected  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  SARA. 

Section  203.  Products  and  Packaging  Advi- 
sory Board.— EsUbllshes  a  Product  and 
Packaging  Review  Board,  compoeed  of  ex- 
perts from  Industry,  consumer  groups,  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  and  state  and  local 
governments.  The  Board  must  report  to  EPA 
within  18  months  after  enactment  with  rec- 
ommendations for  (1)  a  voluntary  program 
to  minimize  packaging  and  to  encourage  the 
reuse  and  recycling  of  packaging  materials, 
(2)  a  labeling  system  to  Identify  plastic  res- 
ins used  in  products,  and  (3)  standards  for 
the  design,  volume,  composition,  reuse  and 
disposal  of  product  packages  and  iwckaging 
materials.  EIPA  may,  through  guidance, 
adopt  any  of  the  Board's  recommendations. 


Section  204.  Hazardous  CTonstituents  in 
Products.— Requires  the  EPA  to  prepare  a 
list  of  products  with  hazardous  constituents 
that  pose  risks  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, for  submission  to  Congress  within  1 
year  after  enactment.  EPA  is  given  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  disposal  or  incineration 
of  these  products  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  or  the  environment.  In 
cases  where  such  regulations  are  inadequate 
to  protect  health  and  the  environment,  the 
agency  must  conduct  a  review  within  2  years 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  products  In  question. 

Section  205.  Research.— Requires  EPA  to: 
(1)  conduct  basic  research  on  strategies  and 
technologies  to  overcome  the  technical  bar- 
riers to  toxics  use  and  source  reduction,  (2) 
Identify  strategies  to  conli-ont  the  social, 
economic  and  institutional  reliance  on  haz- 
ardous substances,  (3)  develop,  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  toxics  use  and  source  reduction 
methods,  and  (4)  develop  pilot  projects  to 
demonstrate  innovative  technologries  for 
toxics  use  and  source  reduction. 

Section  214.  Regulatory  Incentives. — Re- 
quires EPA  to  report  to  Congress  within  1 
year  after  enactment  on  the  criteria  that 
would  be  used  in  establishing  a  legislative  or 
administrative  program  of  regulatory  incen- 
tives to  generators  to  promote  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction.  EPA  must  examine  the  use 
of  permit  modifications,  and  evaluate  the 
benefits  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment that  could  be  achieved  from  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

TTTLE  m.  RECTCLINO 

Section  301.  National  Recycling  Goals.— 
Establishes  the  following  goals:  (1)  a  10%  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  municipal  solid 
waste  stream  by  the  year  2000,  (2)  25%  recy- 
cling of  the  municipal  solid  waste  stream  by 
1995,  and  (3)  50%  recycling  of  the  municipal 
solid  waste  stream  by  the  year  2000.  The  EPA 
must  establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commerce  Department,  conunodity-speclflc 
minimum  recovery  and  utilization  rates  for 
recyclable  materials  In  products  that  can  be 
recycled,  and  minimum  content  standards  as 
necessary  to  meet  these  goals. 

Section  302.  Commodity  Specific  Recycling 
Standards.— Requires  EPA  to  establish  mini- 
mum recovery  and  utilization  standards  for 
commodities  including  paper,  glass,  metals 
and  plastics  within  2  years  after  enactment. 
These  standards  must  reflect  maximum  fea- 
sible recovery  or  utilization  rates,  using  the 
best  available  technology  and  practices,  tak- 
ing the  size  of  the  affected  facilities  and 
costs  of  production  into  account.  The  stand- 
ards must  be  reviewed  every  5  years,  and  re- 
vised as  necessary. 

The  EPA  must  prepare  a  report  for  Con- 
gress within  1  year  after  enactment  on  mech- 
anisms for  implementing  and  enforcing  com- 
modity-speciflc  recycling  standards.  The  re- 
port must  evaluate,  at  a  minimum,  industry- 
specific  recycling  plans  and  a  tradable  credit 
system  for  the  producers  of  recycled  prod- 
ucts. 

EPA  standards  must  require  annual  aver- 
age minimum  recovery  and  utilization  rates 
by  December  31,  1995  to  be  annually  not  less 
than:  (1)  52%  for  newsprint,  (2)  66%  for  cor- 
rugated products,  (3)  20%  for  mixed  paper 
grades.  (4)  50%  for  high  grade  de-lnklng 
paper,  and  (5)  100%  for  pulp  substitutes,  or 
40%  for  all  grades  of  paper  products.  If  the 
40%  rate  is  not  achieved,  annual  average 
minimum  content  standards  must  be  estab- 
lished for  each  paper  grade  falling  to  meet 
Its  requirement.  Standards  for  newsprint.  If 
needed,    must   apply    to    newspapers    using 
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more  than  2,000  tons  of  paper  pjinually  and 
require  annual  aven«e  minimum  recycled 
content  of  30%  by  January  1,  1997,  30%  by 
January  1,  1999,  and  40%  by  January  1,  3001. 
Plastic  bottles  and  containers  must  meet  a 
minimum  recovery  and  utilization  rate  of 
25%  by  1965.  If  that  rate  Is  not  achieved,  an 
annual  average  minimum  content  standard 
of  40%  must  be  established  by  December  31, 
2000. 

Olass  bottles  and  containers  must  contain 
an  annual  avera^  percentage  of  cullet  of  not 
less  than  65%  by  2005. 

Beginning  no  later  than  March  31.  1992, 
manufacturers  of  paper,  glass,  metal  and 
plastic  bottles  and  containers  must  report 
data  to  EPA  as  required  by  the  agency. 
Paper  nuuiufacturers  must  provide  annual 
data  on  the  amount  of  each  grade  produced 
and  the  amount  of  recycled  fiber  used. 

EPA  must  release  data  on  the  amount  of 
recycled  material  used  and  the  average  recy- 
cled content  of  products  produced  by  each 
manufacturer  of  paper,  metal  containers, 
and  glass  and  plastic  bottles  and  containers. 
This  data  must  be  published  by  April  31,  1992 
and  annually  thereafter. 

Newspapers  with  circulation  above  25,000 
must  publish,  as  part  of  their  circulation 
statement,  the  average  recycled  content 
used  in  production  of  the  newspaper  during 
the  previous  calendar  year. 

Section  303.  Rural  Recycling  Demonstration 
Programt  and  Collection  of  Secondary  Afate- 
rta/«.— Establishes  model  urban  and  rural 
model  recycling  collection  programs.  These 
programs  must  Identify  collection  methods, 
recycling  techniques  and  technologies,  mar- 
kets for  recycled  materials,  methods  for 
stimulating  such  markets,  methods  for  fi- 
nancing necessary  investments,  and  opportu- 
nities for  education  and  training. 

States  are  required  to  adopt  the  model  or 
establish  their  own  programs.  State  pro- 
grams must,  at  a  minimum,  provide  curbside 
collection  and  materials  recovery  facilities. 
or  other  methods  for  separating,  collecting 
and  processing  materials  for  recycling. 
These  programs  must  collect  waste  paper, 
plastic  containers,  cans,  glass,  yeo-d  waste 
and  household  hazardous  wastes  in  all  urban 
areas,  and  state  jH-ograms  must  require  the 
removal  of  batteries,  tires,  used  oil  and  yard 
waste  ttom  the  waste  stream,  and  arrange 
for  their  collection,  processing  and  recy- 
cling. 

EPA  must  Identify  realistic  recycling 
goals  for  rural  areas,  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  model  programs.  EPA  must  consider 
the  iirovlsion  of  8i>ecial  containers  for  sejM- 
ration  of  recyclables  to  households  in  rural 
areas.  The  agency  must  also  consider  cooper- 
ative projects  for  the  collection  of 
recyclables  at  high-traffic  volume  facilities, 
including  fast  food  restaurants,  grocery  mar- 
kets and  service  stations. 

Section  304.  Federal  Procurement  of  Recycled 
Jtfaterioif.— Requires  federal  agencies  to  give 
preference  in  purchasing  to  items  possessing 
the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  recycled 
content,  whether  or  not  applicable  procure- 
ment guidelines  for  such  products  exist.  Be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment,  each  agen- 
cy must  purchase  items  with  procurement 
guidelines  in  amounts  which  constitute  at 
least  30%  of  its  total  annual  procurement  (in 
dollars)  fyom  items  speat  by  that  agency  on 
procurement.  This  requirement  increases  by 
2%  of  total  procurement  every  2  years  over  a 
10  year  period. 

Pinal  guidelines  for  federal  agency  pro- 
curement of  glass,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals  and  lead  acid  batteries  must  be  issued 
within  1  year  after  enactment;  for  compost 


material,  recycled  plastic  products  and  used 
tire  fragments,  within  2  years  after  enacV 
ment;  and  for  recycled  rubber  products  with- 
in 3  years  after  enactment. 

The  Agriculture  Department  must  ensure 
that  fertilizer  purchased  with  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  includes  fertilizer 
made  with  composted  solid  waste. 

The  Defense  Department  must  review  mili- 
tary specifications  related  to  materials  and 
equipment  purchases  in  order  to  identify  and 
remove  impediments  to  the  purchase  of  prod- 
ucts with  recycled  content.  This  review  must 
be  completed  within  5  years,  with  the  first 
40%  completed  within  2  years. 

Federal  agencies  must  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  EPA  on  their  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

Section  305.  Market  Development.— Requires 
the  Commerce  Department,  in  cooperation 
with  EPA.  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  markets  for  recyclable  materials  and  re- 
cycled materials  or  products.  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
Commerce  Department  must  identify  foreign 
markets  for  recyclable  materials  and  recy- 
cled products,  and  assist  exporters  in  making 
sales  to  these  markets. 

Section  306.  Federal  Contracts.— Reqairea 
anyone  awarded  a  federal  contract  exceeding 
SI  .000.000  to  use  at  least  50%  recycled  mate- 
rials In  the  performance  of  that  contract,  if 
such  materials  are  available.  The  contract 
must  include  specifications  for  those  aspects 
that  can  be  fulfilled  with  recycled  materials. 

Scctton  307.  Federal  Agency  Actions.— Aa- 
thorizes  any  person  to  petition  a  federal 
agency  to  undertake  any  waste  reduction  ac- 
tivity that  would:  (1)  increase  the  use  of  a  re- 
cycled item  by  5%,  (2)  reduce  the  volume  of 
toxic  constituents  in  a  waste  product  by  5%, 
or  (3)  result  in  a  net  savings  in  true  cost  to 
the  federal  government  or  be  neutral  in  its 
effect.  The  agency  must  signal  its  intention 
to  review  or  deny  the  petition  within  90 
days. 

Each  federal  agency  must  designate  a 
waste  reduction  officer  to  prepare  and  imple- 
ment waste  reduction  plans  for  the  agency. 

TITLE  rv.  WASTE  AND  SECONDARY  MATERIALS 
MANAOEMENT 

Section  401.  Objectives  of  Sufttitte.— Estab- 
lishes that  the  objectives  of  subtitle  D  are  to 
encourage:  (1)  environmentally  sound  solid 
waste  management  methods,  (2)  resource 
conservation.  (3)  permitted  solid  waste  man- 
agement capacity,  (4)  use  of  a  hierarchical 
approach  to  solid  waste.  (5)  development  of 
markets  for  recycled  materials,  and  (6)  pro- 
tection of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Section  402.  State  and  Regional  Planning.— 
Requires  EPA  to  establish  minimum  criteria 
for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  solid  waste  plans 
submitted  by  the  states.  States  must  submit 
plans  reflecting  those  minimum  criteria 
within  30  months  after  enactment  and  every 
5  years  thereafter.  State  plans  become  effec- 
tive if  EPA  fails  to  Uke  action  within  6 
months  after  the  submission. 

State  plans  must  include:  (1)  waste  genera- 
tion and  management  capacity  projections 
for  each  solid  waste  stream  generated  by  the 
state  during  the  planning  period,  (2)  an  in- 
ventory of  waste  management  and  recycling 
facilities,  along  with  their  capacities  and  re- 
maining useful  lives,  (3)  a  process  for  collect- 
ing and  developing  markets  for  recyclables. 
(4)  a  process  for  siting  the  waste  manage- 
ment facilities  needed  to  meet  capacity  re- 
quirements, and  (5)  an  assurance  that  the 
state  will  manage  an  equitable  portion  of  its 
own  waste. 


States  must  also  submit  annual  reports  to 
EPA  describing  their  progress  toward  imple- 
menting the  plan  elements,  including  a  cer- 
tification that  the  state  has  issued  the  facil- 
ity permits  needed  to  meet  capacity  require- 
ments for  the  next  8  years.  State  plans  must 
be  updated  every  8  years. 

Those  states  for  which  net  exports  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  for  incineration  or  disposal,  as 
a  percentage  of  all  municipal  waste  shipped 
across  state  lines  for  these  purimses.  exceed 
that  state's  percentage  of  all  municipal 
waste  incinerated  or  disposed  nationwide, 
shall  be  subject  to  additional  planning  re- 
quirements. EPA  must  Identify  these  states 
within  15  months,  responding  to  preliminary 
reports  submitted  by  the  states  within  1  year 
after  enactment.  Sutes  must  include  mile- 
stones in  their  plans  requiring  any  excesses 
to  be  reduced  by  half  within  3  years,  and 
eliminated  entirely  within  5  years  after  en- 
actment. 

EPA  must  approve  any  plan  that  meets  its 
minimum  criteria.  Plans  that  do  not  meet 
these  criteria  may  be  disapproved  in  whole 
or  In  part.  The  plan  may  be  conditionally  ap- 
proved if  the  state  agrees  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria within  a  specified  time. 

Section  403.  Permits  for  Disposal  for  Solid 
Waste.— Prohibits  transportation  of  any  solid 
waste  to  treatment,  storage.  Incineration  or 
disposal  facilities  which  have  not  notified 
the  state  of  their  operations.  Facilities  in 
states  with  permit  systems  can  meet  notifi- 
cation requirements  by  obtaining  a  permit 
one  year  after  enactment.  Facilities  In 
states  without  approved  permit  programs 
must  provide  notification  and  exposure  as- 
sessments to  the  state,  following  procedures 
established  ty  EPA  within  90  days  after  en- 
actment. 

Within  four  years  after  enactment  all  solid 
waste  management  and  recycling  facilities 
must  obtain  a  permit.  States  may  exempt  re- 
cycMng  facilities  from  permit  requirements 
If  wealth  and  the  environment  are  protected. 
States  must  certify  with  EPA  that  they 
have  a  permit  program  with  sufficient  regu- 
latory authority  and  personnel  to  Implement 
the  requirements  In  the  Act.  EPA  must  Issue 
permits  In  any  state  which  fall  to  meet  these 
criteria.  Permits  must  be  issued  according  to 
the  conditions  specified  in  this  Act.  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  5  years.  Facilities  subject 
to  permit  requirements  (except  for  recycling 
facilities)  must  pay  an  annual  fee  to  cover 
EPA's  permit  program,  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement costs. 

Permits  may  be  issued  by  rule,  according 
to  EPA  specifications,  to  any  class  of  facili- 
ties in  which  no  single  facility  Is  likely  to 
cause  significant  damage  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. 

Section  404.  Criteria  for  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment.—Reqaires  EPA  to  promulgate  criteria 
for  facilities  that  manage  (1)  municipal  solid 
waste,  (2)  municipal  waste  combustion  resi- 
dues, (3)  Infectious  wastes,  and  (4)  Industrial 
wastes. 

The  management  criteria  for  municipal 
solid  waste  landfills  must  require:  (1)  con- 
trols to  prevent  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
or  bulk  liquids,  (2)  dally  covering.  (3)  landflU 
gas  monitoring  and  controls.  (4)  controls 
against  Illegal  access  and  dumping.  (5)  run- 
on  and  run-ofl'  controls.  (6)  closure  and 
postcloeure  plans.  (7)  ground  water  monitor- 
ing, (8)  corrective  action  for  releases  to  air. 
water  and  land.  (9)  a  liner  and  leachate  col- 
lection and  removal  system,  and  (10)  location 
criteria  to  prevent  new  landfills  in  flood 
plains,  wetlands  and  seismic  zones. 

EPA  criteria  for  municipal  waste  combus- 
tion ash  landfills  must  require  the  installa- 
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tlon  of  two  or  moiB  liners,  leachate  collec- 
tion and  ground  wiiter  monitoring  systems, 
or  an  equally  prottctlve  alternative  design 
approved  by  the  stite.  Ash  must  be  treated 
to  ensure  chemicall  stability  prior  to  being 
placed  in  a  landfill  Closure  and  postclosure 
plans,  and  correct  ve  action  are  required. 
These  requirement!  may  be  waived  for  30 
months  by  EPA  or  the  state  if  landfills  in 
compliance  are  not  available,  and  for  an  ad- 
ditional 48  months  If  good  faith  efforts  were 
made  to  satisfy  the  requirements. 

Medical  wastes  n  ust  be  stored  and  trans- 
ported in  labeled,  U  akproof  containers.  Med- 
ical waste  incinerax)r8  must  kill  all  patho- 
gens in  the  waste  a  3d  minimize  emissions  of 
toxic  pollutants,  industrial  nonhazardous 
waste  landfills  mus :  have  two  or  more  liners 
and  a  leachate  collection  system. 

Section  405.  Regviation  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rioii.— Requires  EP^  to  promulgate  stand- 
ards for  recycling  of  hazardous  wastes  or 
hasardous  secondar  r  materials.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  protect  liuman  health  and  the  en- 
vironment to  the  same  degree  as  require- 
ments applicable  tojthe  transfer,  storage  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  and  shall  re- 
quire (1)  handling ,  requirements  (including 
transporting  or  transferring,  processing, 
packaging,  contaiierlzation,  and  storing) 
consistent  with  th9  hazardous  waste  trans- 
portation and  storage  requirements.  (2)  cor- 
rective action,  (3)  the  management  of  any 
slag  or  residue  n*on^  such  recycling  in  as  haz- 
ardous wastes  if  8i|ch  slags  or  residues  ex- 
hibit a  hazardous  Characteristic  or  are  de- 
rived ftt>m  a  llstM  hazardous  waste.  (4) 
measures  to  ensura  financial  responsibility, 
and  a  permit  by  rule  for  facilities  that  store 
and  recycle  hazardous  waste  or  hazardous 
secondary  substances  provided  such  facilities 
meet  certain  conditions.  If  EPA  has  not  Is- 
sued recycling,  recbvery  and  residue  stand- 
ards within  2  year^  after  enactment  hazard- 
ous secondary  mat«|-lal8  shall  be  deemed  haz- 
ardous waste  and  8$b]ect  to  hazardous  waste 
requirements. 

EPA  is  also  directed  to  promulgrate  regula- 
tions for  recycling  ht  solid  waste  and  second- 
ary materials  other  than  hazardous  second- 
ary materials  taking  into  account  the  need 
to  encourage  environmentally  sound  recy- 
cling and  the  actu&l  potential  for  such  ac- 
tivities to  pose  riffis  to  human  health  and 
the  environment.  pPA  Is  also  directed  to 
promulgate  standards  for  recycling  lead-acid 
batteries  and  tireel  which  shall  prohibit  the 
disposal  or  incineration  of  lead-acid  bat- 
teries and  the  dispfjsal  of  whole  tires  In  land- 
fills. 

Section  406.  Manabement  Standards  for  Used 
OU.— Requires  EPA  to  establish  recycling 
standards  for  used  ^11  within  18  months  after 
enactment,  and  provides  that  used  oil  man- 
aged in  accordancfli  with  such  regulations  is 
not  a  hazardous  *aste:  (1)  collection  and 
transfer  records  must  be  maintained  for  at 
least  3  years.  (2)  storage  is  limited  to  faciU- 
tlea  permitted  und^r  RCRA  section  3005  and 
onderground  tanlis  in  compliance  with 
RCRA  section  9003.1(3)  transfer  stations  must 
meet  intermediate  storage  requirements,  (4) 
transporters  must  ebtain  the  financial  guar- 
antees required  byl  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Acd.  (5)  used  oil  must  not  be 
mixed  with  haianfous  waste,  and  (6)  recy- 
clera  must  comply  {with  spill  prevention  and 
mitigation,  employee  training,  closure  and 
po«tclo6ure.  financial  and  corrective  action 
requirements.  Ceftain  requirements  are 
specified  In  the  ev^nt  that  EPA  falls  to  es- 
tablish used  oil  recording  standards  within  18 
months  after  enacttnent. 

Section  407.  Interstate  Waste  Transpor- 
tation.—StAXx*  are  felven  authority  to  impose 


restrictions  on  municipal  solid  wastes  im- 
ported from  other  states.  As  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  states  may  impose  a  fee  of  twice 
the  base  state  surcharge  (the  total  of  all 
fees,  taxes,  and  surcharges  Imposed  by  the 
state  on  municipal  solid  waste  generated  and 
disposed  in  that  sUte)  or  J4  per  ton  on 
wastes  Imported  from  a  contiguous  state, 
and  5  times  the  state  base  surcharge  or  S20 
per  ton  on  wastes  imported  from  a  non- 
contiguous state.  States  that  have  closed 
their  open  dumps  are  also  allowed  to  Impose 
bans  on  the  importation  of  waste  from  any 
other  state  which  has  enacted  any  restric- 
tions on  the  Intrastate  movement  of  solid 
waste. 

Begrinnlng  3  years  after  enactment,  states 
in  compliance  with  RCRA  section  4003  (sUte 
planning  requirements)  may  impose  fees  of  4 
times  the  base  state  surcharge  or  $10  per  ton 
for  wMtes  imported  from  a  contiguous  state, 
and  10  times  the  state  base  surcharge  or  SSO 
per  ton  for  wastes  imported  from  a  non- 
contiguous state.  States  in  compliance  with 
RCRA  section  4003  may  also  ban  the  impor- 
tation of  waste  from  any  state  that  Is  not  in 
compliance  with  RCRA  section  4003. 

Section  408.  Federal  Enforcement.— ProvideB 
federal  authority  to  issue  compliance  orders 
for  violations  of  any  requirements  In  Sub- 
titles D  (solid  waste)  E,  (toxics  use  and 
source  reduction)  or  F  (recycling)  where 
states  have  failed  to  take  such  action.  Au- 
thority Is  also  provided  for  civil  penalties  in 
cases  where  compliance  orders  are  violated, 
and  for  criminal  penalties  as  appropriate. 

Section  409.  Federal  Assistance.— Provides 
grants  to  states  for  waste  reduction  and  re- 
cycling, and  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing state  plans. 

Section  410.  Rural  Communities  Assistance.— 
Provides  grants  to  rural  conmiunltles  for 
waste  reduction  and  recycling,  and  for  devel- 
oping and  implementing  state  plans. 

TITLE  V.  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 

Section  501.  De/initioni.— Provides  new  defi- 
nitions for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for:  small 
business,  essential  community  service,  and 
threatened  release. 

Section  502.  Underground  Storage  Tank  Loan 
Gxiarantee  Proj/ram.— Authorizes  the  EPA  to 
guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  to  qualified  small  businesses  for  the 
closure  or  replacement  of  underground  stor- 
age tanks. 

Section  503.  Pollution  Prevention  Projects.— 
Inserts  the  term  "or  threatened  release" 
after  the  term  "release"  in  2  subsections  of 
RCR,A  section  9003.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  takingr  an  important  first  step 
toward  reauthorization  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  our 
primary  statute  for  the  protection  of 
our  land  and  groundwater  resources.  I 
am  pleased  to  sponsor,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Baucus  and  Burdick,  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  today,  we  are  set- 
ting in  motion  a  process  which  will  en- 
able us  to  further  address  the  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  im- 
proper management  and  disposal  of 
waste. 

The  last  significant  revision  to  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  was  in  1984.  with  passage  of  the 
hazardous  and  solid  waste  amend- 
ments. The  1984  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  hazardous  wastes 


axe  managed  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
discriminate dumping  of  wastes  and 
the  creation  of  more  superfund  sites. 
By  and  large,  the  1984  rewrite  of  RCRA 
has  been  successful  in  creating  a  cra- 
dle-to-grrave  management  system  for 
hazardous  waste. 

This  time  the  primary  focus  of  our 
reauthorization  efforts  will  be  on  solid 
waste,  the  nonhazardous  materials 
thrown  away  by  households  and  mer- 
chants and  Government  institutions. 
The  last  time  we  reauthorized  RCRA, 
the  theme  was  safe  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  The  theme  of  this  reauthor- 
ization is  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling of  disposal  household  items. 

SOURCE  REDUCTION  AND  RECYCLING 

A  major  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
waste  crisis  lies  in  reducing  to  the 
maximum  extent  the  amount  of  gar- 
bage we  produce  in  the  first  place  and 
utilizing  the  garbage  that  remains  as  a 
resource.  By  establishing  a  strict  hier- 
archy of  management  options,  we  can 
extract  all  of  the  value  from  garbage 
before  it  goes  to  the  landfill.  Not  only 
will  this  significantly  decrease  the 
amount  of  trash  entering  landfills,  ex- 
tending the  landfill's  life,  but  it  will 
also  greatly  decrease  detrimental  ef- 
fects to  the  environment. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  notes  that  "the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
does  not  contain  a  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  for  municipal  solid  waste. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  a  clear  statement  of 
national  goals  for  municipal  solid 
waste  possibly  has  contributed  to  the 
general  lack  of  Federal  leadership  in 
this  area." 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
remedies  this  problem.  It  clearly  estab- 
lishes a  national  policy  for  dealing 
with  municipal  solid  waste,  and  estab- 
lishes a  goal  of  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  municipal  solid  waste 
stream  by  the  year  2000,  25  percent  re- 
cycling of  mxmicipal  solid  waste  by 
1995,  and  50  percent  by  the  year  2000.  To 
accomplish  these  goals  the  bill  requires 
EPA  to  establish  recycling  rates  for 
such  commodities  as  paper,  glass,  met- 
als, and  plastics. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  reaching  these 
goals.  This  legislation  creates  markets 
for  products  made  flrom  recycled  mate- 
rials by  insisting  that  government 
agencies,  in  their  procurement  prac- 
tices, establish  a  preference  for  prod- 
ucts that  use  recyclables  as  a  feed- 
stock. 

INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
WASTE 

There  is  a  capacity  crisis  facing  some 
communities.  Where  can  we  put  the 
garbage?  The  tipping  fee,  the  fee 
charged  at  the  gate  of  a  landfill  to  dis- 
pose of  garbage  has  risen  from  $10  a  ton 
a  few  years  ago  to  more  than  $100  per 
ton  in  many  States  today.  Garbage  dis- 
posal is  now  more  expensive  than  po- 
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lice    and    fire    protection    for    many 
towns. 

A  measure  of  the  crisis  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  grarbage  can  and  the 
grarbeige  dump  these  days.  Garbage  is 
now  hauled  long  distances  to  find  a 
landfill  with  a  low  tipping  fee.  Some  of 
the  garbage  generated  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  is  now  transported  to  the 
Midwest,  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  where 
tipping  fees  are  still  quite  low. 

Naturally,  some  people  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  object  strenuously  to  this  in- 
flux of  garbage.  It  involves  consider- 
able truck  traffic.  It  consumes  their 
garbage  disposal  capacity.  Importing 
States  will  need  new  landfills  of  their 
own  at  an  earlier  date.  There  is  also 
the  threat  of  huge  cleanup  costs  in  the 
future,  if  problems  should  develop  at 
the  existing  landfills. 

There  is  a  growing  effort  by  some 
States  to  close  their  borders  to  im- 
ported trash.  It's  not  just  municipal 
garbage  that  is  of  concern.  Many 
States  are  trying  to  build  economic 
and  legal  barriers  to  the  interstate 
transport  of  hazardous  materials,  as 
well.  This  interstate  war  over  waste 
will  continue  to  be  a  topic  of  hot  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  Last  year.  Senator 
Coats  of  Indiana  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  States  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  garbage  across  State 
lines.  Wisely,  his  bill  was  limited  to 
municipal  trash  and  did  not  authorize 
on  the  movement  of  hazardous  waste. 
His  measure  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  large  margin,  67  to  33.  Senator 
Coats  introduced  identical  legislation 
earlier  this  year. 

This  interstate  conflict  is  a  symptom 
of  the  larger  solid  waste  problem,  the 
capacity  problem.  The  solution  must 
be  multifaceted.  States  need  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  municipal 
waste  and  assure  that  it  is  disposed  of 
safely.  Public  confidence  in  waste  dis- 
posal technology  needs  to  be  restored. 
New  disposal  facilities  which  are  pro- 
tective of  the  environment  need  to  be 
built. 

Toward  this  end,  the  legislation  gives 
States  the  authority  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  municipal  wastes  imported 
from  other  States.  States  importing 
wastes  will  be  authorized  to  impose  a 
per-ton  fee  on  municipal  waste  gen- 
erated in  another  State.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive for  States  to  manage  municipal 
waste  within  their  own  borders.  After  3 
years  States  with  approved  solid  waste 
management  plans  will  be  allowed  to 
ban  out-of-state  wastes  from  States 
which  have  failed  to  comply  with  a 
plan.  By  providing  States  with  am  in- 
centive to  produce  and  implement 
meaningful  solid  waste  management 
plans,  which  address  source  reduction, 
and  recycling  as  well  as  waste  capac- 
ity, we  are  beginning  to  address  the 
cause,  and  not  just  the  symptom,  of 
the  interstate  waste  transport  prob- 
lem. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  while  our  leg- 
islation authorizes  restrictions  on  the 
interstate  transport  of  municipal  solid 
waste,  it  specifically  and  intentionally 
does  not  authorize  restrictions  on  the 
interstate  transport  of  hazardous 
waste,  superfund  waste,  and  nonhazard- 
ous  industrial  waste.  Such  restrictions, 
in  my  view,  are  simply  bad  environ- 
mental policy.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons: First,  no  State  can  manage  all  its 
hazardous  wastes  with  one  technology 
treating  the  universe  of  hazardous 
wastes  generated  in  this  country  to 
comply  with  the  RCRA  land  disposal 
restrictions  program  requires  access  to 
numerous  different  technologies.  All 
States,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
rely  on  exporting  hazardous  wastes. 

Second,  duplicating  each  necessary 
technology  within  each  State  is  eco- 
nomically impractical.  A  well-designed 
and  operated  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment facility  requires  an  enormous 
capital  investment.  Few,  if  any,  indi- 
vidual States  produce  sufficient 
amounts  of  any  particular  type  of  haz- 
ardous waste  to  support  commercially 
feasible  operation  of  the  facilities  re- 
quired to  treat  and  dispose  of  these 
wastes. 

Third,  duplicating  each  necessary 
technology  within  each  State  is  envi- 
ronmentally ill-advised.  The  extraor- 
dinary range  of  geologic  and  climatic 
conditions  within  this  country  offers 
the  promise  that  environmentally  ap- 
propriate sites  may  exist  for  each  nec- 
essary hazardous  waste  technology. 
The  converse  is  true  also,  however. 
There  are  locations  where  a  particular 
technology  will  produce  unacceptable 
risks. 

Fourth,  the  demand  for  hazardous 
and  industrial  waste  management  tech- 
nologies is  geographically  unstable, 
varying  with  the  initiation  of  new 
Superfund  remedial  actions,  the  open- 
ing of  new  industrial  facilities,  and  the 
development  of  new  production  tech- 
nologies. 

In  short,  unilateral  State  action  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal.  While  some  States  have 
perhaps  borne  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  this  particular  burden  in  the 
past,  no  State  can  go  it  alone.  The  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  hazardous 
waste  management  is  multifaceted;  no 
State  can  alone  embrace  each  of  the 
many  types  of  technologries  necessary 
to  manage  its  hazardous  waste.  Unilat- 
eral State  action  also  threatens  to 
leave  some  generators  with  no  place  to 
send  their  waste,  a  situation  that  only 
encourages  environmentally  unsound 
disposal  practices.  For  these  reasons, 
the  interstate  provisions  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  focus  exclusively  on  the 
interstate  transport  of  municipal 
waste. 

TOXICS  USE  AND  SOURCE  REDUCTION 

Our  laws  and  regulations  to  date 
have  focused  on  waste  treatment  and 
waste  cleanup.  Judging  by  the  substan- 


tial improvements  to  our  environment 
over  the  last  two  decades,  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  successful,  but  they 
can  achieve  only  a  limited  amount  of 
environmental  protection.  Some  of  the 
most  substantial  gains  have  been  when 
industry  has  phased  out  or  found  sub- 
stitutes for  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals. 

This  practice  of  pollution  prevention, 
or  toxics  use  and  source  reduction,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  must  be  in- 
grained into  our  thinking,  and  change 
the  way  we  approach  environmental 
problems.  It  not  only  can  save  compa- 
nies substantial  sums  of  money,  but  it 
also  can  significantly  reduce  stresses 
on  our  environment. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  have  embarked  on 
an  innovative  approach  to  hazardous 
waste  reduction.  Our  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  works 
with  selected  industries  to  identify  and 
develop  techniques  to  reduce  the  use  of 
toxics  in  industrial  processes. 

This  bill  seeks  to  make  toxics  use 
and  source  reduction  considerations  an 
integral  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process,  by  requiring  plans  and  per- 
formance reports  detailing  a  facilities 
progress  toward  meeting  toxics  use  and 
source  reduction  goals. 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  regru- 
lation  of  the  so-called  nonhazardous  in- 
dustrial wastes.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  requires  EPA  to.  within 
24  months  from  the  date  of  enactment, 
issue  guidelines  for  all  industrial 
wastes  except  industrial  wastes  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  and  the  mining  indus- 
tries. 

More  industrial  waste  is  produced 
each  year  than  all  of  the  municipal  and 
hazardous  wastes  combined.  Com- 
pounding this  problem  is  the  enormous 
diversity  of  this  waste  group.  Indus- 
trial wastes  include  wastes  from  the 
pulp  and  paper,  primary  steel  and  iron, 
electric  power  generation,  and  inor- 
ganic chemical  industries,  to  name  just 
a  few.  Much  of  the  waste  is  high  vol- 
ume, nonhazardous  material  such  as 
construction  and  demolition  rubble. 
EPA  estimates,  however,  that  many 
other  industries  produce  wastes  that 
may  present  a  relatively  high  risk  of 
harm  due  to  the  presence  of  hazardous 
metal  and  organic  constituents. 

Providing  EPA  with  24  months  to 
produce  guidelines  for  all  of  these 
wastes  will  undoubtedly  not  provide 
them  with  enough  time  to  complete 
their  task.  An  alternative  approach 
could  be  structured  to  put  EPA  on  a 
schedule  to  issue  gruidelines  for  those 
industries  that  produce  wastes  with 
the  greatest  potential  to  harm  either 
human  health  or  the  environment. 

In  1988,  EPA  issued  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  solid  waste  disposal  in  the 
United  States.  This  report  identified 
the  wastes  from  22  industries  according 
to  relative  risks.  I  believe  this  report 
offers  a  good  starting  point  from  which 
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to  structure  a  ph  aseln  schedule  for  reg- 
ulations and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
testimony  on  th^s  approach  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  also  conkemed  about  some  of 
the  minimum  dei  lign  provisions  for  sur- 
face impoundments  and  land  disposal 
units. 

Currently 


need  to  include 
for  at  least  cer 
ments.  Our  e: 
waste      surface 


bill  does  not  require 
owners  or  opertitors  of  surface  im- 
poundments to  i-etroflt  existing  units 
the  minimum  design 
new  units.  This  provi- 
sion was  made  discretionary  because  of 
the  apparent  ladk  of  information  cur- 
rently available  on  these  wastes  and 
the  need  to  retrofit  surface  impound- 
ments. 

We  still  have  Imany  things  to  learn 
about  the  nature  of  industrial  wastes 
and  their  potential  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  epvironment.  Neverthe- 
less, based  on  preliminary  information. 
It  is  my  sense  t^t  we  will  ultimately 
retrofit  requirement 
n  surface  impound- 
ence  with  hazardous 
impoundments  has 
taught  us  that  j  retrofit  requirements 
are  reasonable  aad  that  they  work. 

In  a  1990  report,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  industrial  waste  is 
currently  handled  in  surface  Impound- 
ately,  the  GAO  also 
urface  Impoundments 
design  features  to 
protect  against  { or  detect  releases  of 
waste  into  the  environment  and  that  of 
the  units  that  v^ere  monitoring  for  re- 
leases, several  Indicated  the  presence 
of  unauthorized  Releases. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
minimum  liner  |  requirements  for  at 
least  certain  industrial  land  disposal 
units.  While  soqie  Industrial  land  dis- 
iwsal  units  may  contain  innocuous  rub- 
ble and  dirt,  oth^r  units  contain  wastes 
with  signiflcani  potential  to  cause 
harm  to  either  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. Again,  I  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  comments  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  this  sejction  during  our  hear- 
ings. 


ments.  Unforti; 
found  that  few 
had  even  minlr 


SKCONdARY  MATERIAL 

We  have  spen^  and  will  continue  to 
t  of  time  on  the  reg- 
ous  waste  recrcllng. 
e,  EPA  and  the  regu- 
have  been  struggling 
n  of  whether  or  not 
tutory  authority  to 
activities.  We  need 
clear  that  the  Agency 
to  regulate  these  ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  bill  accomplishes  our 
goal.  I 

Because  of  mf  concern,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
on  this  issue  to<  ay  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  conunei  its  on  both  approaches 
during  our  heari  ngs. 


spend  a  fair  ami 
ulatlon  of 
For  nearly  a  di 
lated  conununit; 
with  the  quest: 
EPA  has  the 
regtilate  recycl 
to  be  absolute! 
has  the  authorl 


USED  OIL 

The  dispute  about  whether  to  man- 
age used  oil  as  a  hazardous  or 
nonhazardous  waste  has  gone  on  too 
long.  For  every  year  that  this  debate 
continues,  the  equivalent  of  35  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspills  Is  disposed  of  Improp- 
erly. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  management 
scheme  for  this  material  not  only 
threatens  our  environment,  but  it 
makes  no  economic  sense.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  dangerously  reliant  upon 
foreign  oil,  we  need  to  conserve  and  re- 
cycle our  resources.  Dumping  used  oil 
down  the  sewer  or  into  a  municipal 
landfill  is,  in  addition  to  being  dan- 
gerous, simply  wasteful. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  manage- 
ment of  used  oil  as  a  nonhazardous 
waste  provided  the  oil  is  recycled  and 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill.  Within  18 
months  firom  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  bill  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  management  scheme 
for  the  collection,  storage,  transport, 
and  recycling  of  used  oil.  If  the  used  oil 
is  misihanaged,  it  shall  be  treated  as  a 
hazardous  waste. 

Once  in  place,  this  scheme  will  go  far 
to  assure  that  used  oil  is  handled  in  a 
manner  which  is  sound  flrom  both  an 
environmental  and  an  economic  per- 
spective. 

INTERNATIONAL  WASTE  EXPORT 

Those  who  review  this  legrlslation 
will  note  that  it  does  not  address  the 
important  question  of  how  we  deal 
with  the  international  export  of  waste. 
As  those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
issue  are  aware,  in  March  1989,  the 
United  States  signed  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion on  the  control  of  transboundary 
movements  of  hazardous  wastes.  The 
Basel  Convention  generally  restricts 
the  import  and  exjwrt  of  hazardous  and 
other  wastes,  unless  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment exists  between  the  importing  and 
exporting  countries.  The  Senate  has 
not  yet  received  the  convention  for 
ratification,  nor  has  the  Congress  re- 
ceived any  legrlslation  that  might  be 
required  to  implement  that  legislation. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
include  in  the  bill  we  introduce  today 
the  administration's  proposed  legisla- 
tion, or  some  modified  version  of  it,  so 
that  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Basel 
Convention  would  be  addressed.  How- 
ever, since  we  have  not  yet  received 
that  proposal,  we  have  chosen  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  waste  export  issue 
until  a  later  time. 

The  legislation  also  amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  States  to 
submit  detailed  plans  outlining  how 
States  will  cu:complish  the  national  re- 
cycling goals.  States  will  have  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  all  the  options  for  man- 
aging waste  over  a  10-year  timefirame, 
including  the  thorny  issue  of  where  to 
site  landfills,  incinerators,  and  recy- 
cling facilities.  In  applying  the  hier- 
archy of  waste  management  options. 


States  will  have  to  consider  seriously 
source  reduction  and  recycling  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lems in  their  States. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  a  product 
and  packaging  advisory  board,  com- 
posed of  industry  and  citizen  group  rep- 
resentatives. This  board  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Administrator  broad 
standard  for  packaging  which  will  ad- 
dress the  design,  volume,  reuse, 
recyclabllity,  degradabillty,  toxicity, 
and  disposability  of  packaging. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  we  will  be  able  to  forge 
Intelligent,  forward-looking  legislation 
which  will  address  the  entire  range  of 
solid  waste  management  problems  con- 
fronting us.* 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  to 
join  Senator  Baucus,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Protection,  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Chafee,  in  in- 
troducing the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  ftom 
Montana  for  his  strong  commitment  to 
protecting  our  environment  and  ad- 
dressing our  Nation's  waste  problems. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  strong,  fair,  yet  possibly 
controversial  attempt  to  address  the 
Nation's  solid  waste  problems.  It  en- 
courages Americans  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment and  its  natural  resources  by 
recycling  what  we  might  otherwise 
throw  away.  I  have  worked  with  Sen- 
ator Baucus  on  various  aspects  of  this 
bill,  but  I  am  very  proud  of  the  provi- 
sions that  address  rural  recycling. 
Many  claim  that  rural  recycling  is  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation from  rural  areas  to  recycling 
markets.  Unless  rural  Americans  are  a 
part  of  a  recycling  ethic,  we  will  have 
created  a  fad,  not  an  ethic. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  interstate 
transportation  provision  in  this  bill.  A 
controversy  has  raged  in  my  State  over 
a  proposed  ash  landfill  near  Sawyer, 
ND.  The  interstate  transportation  pro- 
vision will  provide  State  officials  an- 
other tool  to  address  municipal  waste 
and  ash  transportation  Issues. 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  in 
waste  reduction.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator f^om  Montana  has  suggested  a  dy- 
namic program  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  generation  of  waste  In  the 
manufacturing  process  without  govern- 
mental Interference.  This  moves  away 
fi-om  the  command  and  control  ap- 
proach to  the  treatment  of  waste 
streams  without  a  strict  regulatory  re- 
gime. 

Many  States  and  communities  across 
the  Nation  are  facing  serious  solid 
waste  problems.  Recent  bills  just  in  my 
State's  legislature  dealt  with  regional 
landfills,  hazardous  waste  disposal,  and 
many  other  waste  issues.  The  public  Is 
concerned  about  solid  waste,  and  this 
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issue  will  only  gro  away  when  the  public 
believes  that  we  have  solved  it.  This 
bin  begins  to  resolve  solid  waste  mat- 
ters with  some  flnality. 

Solid  waste  issues  are  a  fast  moving 
target.  Industries  that  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  are  trying  to  in- 
crease their  recycling  efforts.  They 
would  argue  that  legislation  is  not  nec- 
essary or  that,  perhaps,  this  legislation 
is  too  prescriptive. 

Our  fMends  in  the  environmental 
community  may  be  disappointed  that 
we  haven't  gone  far  enough.  But,  based 
on  what  is  known  today,  I  think  this 
bill  goes  as  far  as  we  can.  Since  the 
targets  are  moving,  however,  I  will  ap- 
proach this  legislative  process  with  an 
open  mind  about  what  the  bill  now  con- 
tains, and  about  those  matters  yet  to 
be  placed  on  the  table. 

The  municipal  incinerator  ash  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  identical  to  incin- 
erator ash  provisions  contained  in  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  last  year's 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  For  the 
past  4  years,  I  have  worked  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fi-om  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DURENBEROER]  to  adopt 
comprehensive  Federal  standards  for 
air  emissions  trom  municipal  inciner- 
ators and  for  ash  disposal.  Our  inciner- 
ator air  emission  standards  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990,  but  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  were  reluctant 
to  include  the  ash  disposal  provisions 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and,  consequently, 
they  were  dropped  In  conference. 

I  hope  Congress  will  adopt  these  ag- 
gressive ash  disposal  provisions  as  part 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  Amendments  of  1991.  Incin- 
eration should  be  more  stringently 
controlled  to  be  an  acceptable  waste 
disposal  option. 

As  the  debate  begins,  I  would  pose 
some  questions  that  I  would  hope  will 
be  raised  with  regard  to  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  Should  consumers 
be  provided  with  economic  incentives 
to  carefully  choose  what  they  purchase 
in  light  of  the  cost  of  disposal?  Should 
communities  be  given  market  informa- 
tion, or  signals,  on  which  to  base 
choices  on  handling  materials  in  a  reli- 
able, environmentally  safe,  and  eco- 
nomically efHcient  manner  over  the 
long  term?  Should  manufacturers  be 
given  an  incentive  to  carefully  choose 
basic  materials  without  mandating 
what  those  materials  would  be?  I  hope 
that  attempts  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions can  shed  light  on  solutions  not 
yet  realized. 

I  thank  Senators  Baucus  and  Chafee 
for  their  open-mindedness  as  we  seek 
to  resolve  the  solid  waste  problems  of 
this  country.  I  trust  that  this  debate 
on  RCRA  reauthorization  will  result  in 
carefully  crafted  resolution  of  these 
problems,  and  I  commit  mjrself  to 
working  with  all  Members  throughout 
this  process.* 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MOYNIHAN): 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
promulgate  regulations  requiring 
smoke  detection  devices  in  residential 
dwelling  units  financed  or  assisted  by 
any  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

FIRE  SAFETY  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
flrom  New  York,  legislation  to  rectify  a 
serious  problem  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  because  of  a  recent  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  my  State.  Companion 
legislation  is  being  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Oilxian.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

On  March  29,  1991,  a  fire  killed  three 
young  children  and  their  grandfather 
when  it  burned  their  home  in  Port  Jer- 
vis,  NY.  This  family  was  receiving  Fed- 
eral rental  assistance  under  HUD's 
voucher  program. 

HUD'S  current  regulations  do  not  re- 
quire the  e^dstence  of  working  smoke 
detectors  in  housing  occupied  by 
voucher-holders  or  in  other  HUD-as- 
sisted  housing.  The  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  which  is  called  the 
Fire  Safety  Enhancement  Act  of  1991, 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
modify  HUD'S  current  housing  quality 
standards  and  minimum  property 
standards  to  require  the  installation  of 
working  smoke  detectors  in  HUD-as- 
sisted  housing. 

According  to  statistics  provided  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, the  existence  of  smoke  detectors 
in  housing  covered  by  this  legislation 
will  save  131  lives  that  might  perish 
without  smoke  detectors.  This  housing 
includes  4.5  million  units  of  existing 
HUD-assisted  housing.  In  New  York 
specifically,  there  are  113,985  units  of 
section  8  housing  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  this  new  stand- 
ard. HUD  can  enforce  new  standards 
through  its  regular  annual  Inspection 
process  and  when  currently  assisted 
housing  is  rehabilitated  or  applies  for 
other  forms  of  additional  housing  as- 
sistance. 

There  are  also  100,000  units  of  new 
HUD-subsidlzed  housing  assisted  each 
year,  and  800,000  units  that  receive 
mortgage  insurance  each  year.  Al- 
though we  cannot  determine  how  many 
of  these  units  already  have  smoke  de- 
tectors, we  can  make  sure  that  all  of 
them  will. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  installing 
smoke  detectors  in  homes  reduces  by 
one-half  the  residents'  risk  of  dying  in 
a  fire.  According  to  these  statistics, 
this  bill  will  cut  the  risk  of  deaths  by 
fire  in  half  for  312,500  new  units  in  1992. 
Smoke  detectors  cost  between  $10  and 


$30— which  is  a  pretty  small  price  for  a 
fixture  that  has  proven  that  it  can  save 
lives. 

In  addition,  a  Federal  standard  will 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  all  pri- 
vate owners  to  follow  suit  and  build  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  standards. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  unsung  heroes  in  the  effort  to 
call  the  deficiencies  of  current  Federal 
fire  safety  guidelines  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  I  refer  to  a  home  State 
newspaper  in  Port  Jervis,  the  Trl-State 
Gazette,  its  local  reporter,  Thomas 
Leek,  and  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent, Judy  Mathewson.  These  hard- 
working reimrters  represent  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  journalism  as  a  public 
service  and  are  to  be  commended. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  law  like  this 
can  save  lives  and  help  to  avoid  an- 
other senseless  tragedy  like  the  deaths 
that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  Port 
Jervis  fire.  As  a  grandfather,  I  felt  a 
special  pain  when  I  heard  of  these  sad 
deaths.  This  is  a  tragedy  which  need 
not  be  repeated.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Craig,     Mr.     Mack,     and    Mr. 

HELMS): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  deposit  all 
highway-related  taxes  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  HIOHWAy  TRUST  FUND 

*  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  along  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Craio,  Helms,  and 
Mack  to  reverse  a  wrong  done  to  the 
American  people  included  in  last  year's 
budget.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  President  together  went  back 
on  a  deal  many  years  ago  when  they 
raised  the  excise  on  gasoline,  diesel, 
and  i-elated  fuels  and  used  half  of  that 
amount  for  deficit  reduction. 

These  excise  taxes  were  sold  to  the 
American  people  on  the  basis  that  the 
revenues  would  be  transferred  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  would  then  be 
available  to  be  spent  on  highways  and 
bridges  and  mass  transit.  When  we 
raised  the  gas  tax  last  year  by  5  cents, 
but  only  put  2V^  cents  of  that  amount 
into  the  highway  trust  fund,  the  other 
2%  cents  going  to  deficit  reduction,  we 
broke  faith  with  the  taxpayers. 

My  bill  does  one  thing.  It  puts  the 
gas  tax  currently  used  for  deficit  re- 
duction back  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  where  It  belongs. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
this  bill  does  not  violate  any  budget 
points  of  order  that  I  am  aware  of  be- 
cause the  highway  trust  fund  is  on 
budget. 

My  bill  doesn't  reduce  revenues.  All 
It  does  is  transfer  credit  for  funds  re- 
ceived trom  one  account — general  reve- 
nues—where it  doesn't  belong,  to  an- 
other account,  the  highway  trust  fUnd, 
where  it  does  belong. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  I  didn't  refer 
to  the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  ac- 
count to  another,  only  to  the  transfer 
of  credit  for  funds  received.  I  don't 
want  to  help  perpetuate  the  mjrth 
around  here  thut  either  the  highway 
trust  fund  or  ths  Social  Security  trust 
fund  actually  co  italns  any  asset  In  any 
economic  sense,  since  the  only  thing  in 
a  Federal  trust  fund  is  T-bonds,  which 
are  future  proiilses  to  tax,  nothing 
more. 

But  our  inflrafi  tructure  is  in  tremen- 
dous need  of  repair,  as  I  said  before. 
And  the  only  way  we're  going  to  have 
the  money  to  bu  Ud  and  mend  our  high- 
ways and  bridges  is  if  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  sredited  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  gi  s  tax  collected. 

I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  budget 


deal  that  passed 


some  of  my  col  eagues  might  remem- 


ber.   I    opposed 
creases  that,  in 


the  massive  tax  In- 
my  opinion,  were  fool- 
hardy and  completely  unwarranted, 
and  I  particularly  opposed  the  raising 
of  the  gas  tax  foi  deficit  reduction. 

I  offered  an  ajnendment  at  the  time 
to  have  all  the  fas  tax  revenues  cred- 
ited to  the  hlgliway  trust  fund.  While 
my  amendment  (failed  to  win  a  major- 


ity, 
felt 


I  believe  nany  of  my  colleagues 


compelled 


owed  allegiance 
am  hopeful  that 


into  law  last  year,  as 


to    vote    against    my 


amendment    because    they    felt    they 


-Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
i&l  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
t&z)  is  amended — 

Id"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 


to  the  budget  deal.  I 

this  being  a  new  year 
and  a  new  Congi^ss,  perhaps  we  will  be 
more  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te^t  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  n<^  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  ignited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON   1.  ALL  HIGHWAY-RELATED  TAXES  DE- 
I  IN  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Gasoline 

(1)  In  general. 
40ei(a)  of  the  Intel 
(reUting  to  ratea 

(A)  by  adding  " 
graph  (AMD, 

(B)  by  BtrHdng  'f.  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
imragrapb  (AXil)  aed  Inserting  a  period, 

(C)  by  Btrlldng  subparagraph  (AXlll), 

(D)  by  striking  |"11.5  centa  a  gallon."  In 
subpaxagraph  (BXi)  and  inserting  "14  cents  a 
gallon,  and",  I 

(E)  by  striking  ",  and"  in  subparagraph 
(BXU)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(P)  by  striking  sabpaxagraph  (BXill). 

(3)  OONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS.— 

(A)  Section  40ei(il)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  aAiended  by  striking  para- 
graph (3). 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  404Uc)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  b^  striking  "the  sum  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fu|id  financing  rate  plus  the 
deficit  reduction  t^te"  and  inserting  "the 
Highway  Trust  Puikd  financing  rate". 

(C)  Subaection  (p)  of  section  9503  of  such 
Code  is  amended  bf  striking  paragraph  (5). 

(D)  Subaection  ^)  of  section  11211  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  R^nclliation  Act  of  1960  is 
amended  by  strlkli  ig  paragraph  (9). 


(3)  EFFECTrVE  DATE.— 

(A)  In  oeneral.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
11211(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990. 

(B)  Transfer  from  general  revenues.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
from  general  revenues  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  would  have 
been  transferred  to  such  Fund  if  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subsection  had  been  In- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
11211(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990. 

(b)  Diesel  and  Special  Motor  Fuels.— 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4091  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  the  diesel  fuel  deficit 
reduction  rate"  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(i), 

(B)  by  striking  "17.5  cents"  in  paragarph 
(2)  and  inserting  "20  cents", 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (4). 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (6XD),  and 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4091(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  the  diesel  fuel  deficit  reduc- 
tion rate". 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4041(a) 
of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"the  sum  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  financ- 
ing rate  and  the  deficit  reduction  rate"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  financing  rate". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  4041(m)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  financing  rate  shall  be  7  cents 
per  gallon,  and". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4093(c)(2)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Portion  of  tax  on  fuel  used  in 
trains.— In  the  case  of  fuel  sold  for  use  In  a 
dlesel-powered  train,  paragraph  (1)  also  shall 
not  apply  to  so  much  of  the  tax  imi>osed  by 
section  4091  as  is  attributable  to  Vi  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  financing  rate  imposed 
by  such  section." 

(E)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6427(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)    No   REFUND   of   TAX    ON    FUEL    USED   IN 

TRAINS.— In  the  case  of  fuel  used  in  a  diesel- 
powered  train,  paragraph  (1)  also  shall  not 
apply  to  so  much  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4091  as  is  attributable  to  V4  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  financing  rate  imposed  by 
such  section." 

(F)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  9503(b)  of  Such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Certain  ADDmoNAL  taxes  not  trans- 
ferred TO  HiGHWAy  TRUST  FUND.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) — 

"(A)  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  4041(d), 

"(B)  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the 
taxes  imposed  by  sections  4041  and  4081  only 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  financing  rates  under  sections, 
and 

"(C)  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the 
taxes  imposed  by  section  4091  only  to  the  ex- 
tent attributable  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
financing  rate  under  such  section  not  im- 
posed on  dlesel-powered  trains." 

(3)  Effective  date.— 

(A)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
11211(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990. 


(B)  Transfer  from  general  revenues.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
from  general  revenues  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  would  have 
been  transferred  to  such  Fund  if  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subsection  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
11211(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Domen- 

iCT): 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strong  De- 
partment of  Energy  support  of  research 
and  development  of  technologies  iden- 
tified in  the  most  recent  National  Crit- 
ical Technologries  Report  as  critical  to 
U.S.  economic  prosperity  and  national 
security,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

department  of  energy  CRmCAL 

technologies 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  during  a  hearing  I  chaired 
in  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Industry  and  Technology, 
the  first  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Report  was  released.  This  was 
a  significant  event  because  it  rep- 
resented the  very  first  time  the  U.S. 
Government  had  Identified  key  tech- 
nologies which  are  critical  both  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

Before  today,  we  had  successfully 
mandated  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  develop  and  publish  its  own  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  critical  technologies 
plan,  which  identified  technologies 
critical  to  our  defense  needs.  And  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  issued 
its  first  Emerging  Technologies  Re- 
port, which  identified  technologies 
which  are  critical  to  future  economic 
growth.  But  today,  a  National  Critical 
Technologies  Panel,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  6  largest  re- 
search and  development  agencies  in 
government  and  6  representatives  from 
industry  and  academia  agreed  on  a  list 
of  22  technologies  which  are  critical  to 
both  national  security  and  economic 
competitiveness. 

This  report  can  end  up  as  just  an- 
other list  on  the  shelf — or  it  can  offer 
us  an  opportunity  to  rationalize  Fed- 
eral Government  investment  in  re- 
search and  development.  We  could 
begin,  trom  this  day  forward,  to  focus 
our  research  and  development  re- 
sources on  those  technologies  which  we 
in  fact  have  identified  as  critical.  From 
this  day  forward,  we  could  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  a  variety  of  departments 
of  Government  who  have  significant  re- 
search and  development  budgets  in  an 
effort  to  3rield  the  most  productive 
value  for  research  dollars  by  focusing 
on  these  identified  critical  tech- 
nologies. From  this  day  forward,  we 
could  require  that  each  department 
focus  its  own  research  and  development 
programs  to  yield  progress  in  these 
critical  technologies. 
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You  can  g:uess  that  I  am  not  one  who 
wants  this  report  to  become  yet  an- 
other list  on  the  shelf.  To  that  end, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  new  bills. 

The  first  bill,  about  which  I  will  have 
a  separate  statement,  is  the  Advanced 
Materials  Synthesis,  Processing  and 
Commercialization  Act  of  1991.  That 
bill  represents  an  example,  a  blueprint 
for  a  Govemmentwide,  multiagency  ef- 
fort, to  coordinate  resources  in  order 
to  {ushieve  progress  in  a  particular 
technology.  As  Dr.  William  Phillips, 
the  Associate  Director  for  Industrial 
Technologies  in  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  testified  today, 
it  is  no  accident  that  advanced  mate- 
rials synthesis  and  processing  tech- 
nologies were  listed  first  in  the  Na- 
tional Critical  Technologies  Report. 
Progrress  in  advanced  materials  tech- 
nologies is  a  crucial,  enabling  factor 
affecting  virtually  all  of  the  other  crit- 
ical technologies  Identified  in  that  re- 
port. 

I  rise  now  to  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Johnston,  and  Senator 
DOMENICI,  a  second  bill— the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Critical  Technologies 
Act  of  1991.  Whereas  the  advanced  ma- 
terials bill  attempts  to  coordinate  a 
Govemmentwide,  multiagency  effort  in 
a  single  critical  technology,  this  bill 
mandates  that  within  a  single  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary  develop  a  plan  to  rationalize 
departmentwide  efforts  to  achieve 
progress  across  those  technologies  cru- 
cial to  their  mission  and  identified  as 
critical  in  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Report. 

The  bill  creates  an  intradepart- 
mental  council  within  the  Department 
to  develop  a  Department  of  Energy 
critical  technologies  plan.  The  plan 
should  identify  ongoing  programs  in 
DOE  critical  technologies;  it  should 
recommend  a  process  by  which  labora- 
tories, industry,  and  academic  institu- 
tions determine  their  respective  roles 
with  respect  to  DOE  critical  tech- 
nologies; and  It  should  describe  a  pro- 
cedure for  coordinating  critical  tech- 
nologies activities  within  the  Depart- 
ment's laboratories.  Basically,  it  re- 
quires the  Department  to  identify 
those  technologies  identified  on  the 
National  Critical  Technologies  Report 
which  are  critical  to  its  own  mission, 
and  then  to  rationalize  the  process  by 
which  it  makes  investments  in,  and 
manages,  research  and  development 
programs  in  those  technologies. 

Because  the  national  laboratories 
play  such  a  central  role  in  the  Depart- 
ment's research  and  development  pro- 
grams, the  bill  also  focuses  on  harness- 
ing their  expertise  for  this  effort.  It  re- 
quires each  laboratory  to  identify  its 
own  core  competencies  relevant  to  the 
Department's  critical  technologies. 
And  then  it  gives  them  the  fiexlbility 
to  make  Investments  in  maintaining 
their  cutting-edge  expertise  in  those 
core  competencies,  which  will  be  the 


foundation  of  the  critical  technologies 
e^orts  of  the  Department. 

The  third  major  step  the  bill  takes  is 
to  mandate  the  establishment  of  indus- 
try-driven partnerships  among  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  laboratories,  industry, 
academic  institutions,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  laboratories,  to  re- 
search and  develop  identified  critical 
technologies.  The  bill  explains  the  cri- 
teria by  which  these  proposals  for  part- 
nerships are  to  be  solicited  aind  se- 
lected and  then  authorizes  funding  for 
these  partnerships,  over  and  above  the 
amounts  already  authorized  for  exist- 
ing Department  of  Energy  technology 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Critical 
Technologies  Act  of  1991,  is  the  first  of 
several  bills  that  I  hope  to  introduce 
which  mandate  that  each  Federal  agen- 
cy with  a  significant  R&D  budget  ra- 
tionalize its  own  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  along  similar  lines.  E^ach 
such  bill  will  demand  first  that  the 
agency  think  and  manage  strategically 
with  respect  to  its  R&D  programs,  and 
second  that  its  significant  efforts  in 
critical  technologies  R&D  be  informed, 
validated,  and  supported  by  industry — 
the  front-line  competitors  in  the  com- 
mercial marketplace. 

I  selected  the  Department  of  Elnergy 
Critical  Technologies  Act  as  the  first 
such  bill  for  several  reasons.  There  is 
wide  recognition  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  unique  and  extraor- 
dinary capability  in  its  national  lab- 
oratories. As  Secretary  Watkins  has 
said  so  often,  they  are  in  fact  the  treas- 
ures—the jewels  in  the  crown — of  the 
Department.  They  have  successfully 
demonstrated  that  when  tasked  with 
clarity  and  urgency — as  they  were  in 
the  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy areas — they  can  be  world-class 
producers.  I  see  no  reason  why  those 
same  laboratories  cannot  now  be  simi- 
larly charged  in  a  broader  range  of 
technologies— those  which  for  the  first 
time,  the  U.S.  Government  has  identi- 
fied as  critical  both  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  to  economic  competitive- 
ness. We  need  only  to  unambiguously 
set  their  sights  on  these  new  tech- 
nology objectives,  and  give  them  the 
flexibility  to  do  the  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECX)RD,  as 
follows: 

S.  979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Energy  Critical  Technologies  of 
1991". 

SEC  a.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 

maintain  a  world  leadership  position  in  tbe 

develoiunent  and  application  of  technologies 


that  are  critical  to  national  security  and 
economic  prosiwrtty. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Energy  laboratories 
have  wide-ranging  and  unique  capabilities  In 
those  technologies. 

(3)  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  those 
capabilities  continue  to  be  fully  utilized  to 
enhance  United  States  national  security  in- 
terests and  economic  competitiveness. 

(4)  Increased  interaction  between  Dei)art- 
ment  of  Energy  laboratories  and  United 
States  firms  concerning  research  and  devel- 
opment in  critical  technologies  is  necessary 
because  of  the  increasing  concurrency  be- 
tween commercial  requirements  in  critical 
technologies  and  military  requirements  In 
critical  technologies  that  is  reflected  In  the 
most  recent  National  Critical  Technologies 
Report,  the  most  recent  Defense  Critical 
Technologies  Plan,  and  the  most  recent 
Emerging  Technologies  Report. 

SEC.  S.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the 
research  and  development  activities  of  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories  in  support 
of  critical  national  security  objectives  (in- 
cluding energy  security  objectives)  and  eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

(2)  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
develop  a  Department  of  Energy  critical 
technologies  plan  that  is  supportive  of  re- 
search and  development  in  critical  tech- 
nologies listed  in  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Report  and  to  coordinate  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  plan. 

(3)  To  encourage  and  enhance  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  results  of  Department  of 
Energy  research  and  development  in  critical 
technologies. 

SEC  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Department  of  Energy  lab- 
oratory" means  a  single-purpose  national 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
a  multi-purpose  national  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Elnergy. 

(2)  The  term  "Department  of  Energy  criti- 
cal technology"  means  a  critical  technology. 
Identified  in  the  most  recent  National  Criti- 
cal Technologies  Report,  with  respect  to 
which  a  Department  of  Energy  laboratory 
has  demonstrated  a  broad  technological 
comi>etence,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energry. 

(3)  The  term  "National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Report"  means  the  biennial  report 
on  national  critical  technologies  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  6D3(d)  of  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6683(d)). 

(4)  The  term  "Defense  CMtlcal  Tech- 
nologies Plan"  means  the  annual  defense 
critical  technologies  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant 
to  section  2506  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

(5)  The  term  "Emerging  Technologies  Re- 
port" means  the  Emerging  Technologies  Re- 
port published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(6)  The  terms  "(Critical  Technologies  Plan- 
ning Council"  and  "Council"  each  mean  the 
Critical  Technologies  Planning  Council  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  101(a). 

(7)  The  terms  "Critical  Technologies  Advi- 
sory Board"  and  "Advisory  Board"  each 
mean  the  Oitical  Technologies  Advisory 
Board  established  pursuant  to  section  102. 

(8)  The  terms  "Department  of  Energy  Crit- 
ical Technologies  Plan"  and  "Plan"  each 
mean  the   Department  of  Energy   Critical 
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referred    to    in   section 


Tectmoloerles   Plan 
103(a). 

(9)  The  terms  "Department  of  Energy  Crit- 
ical Technology  Partnership"  and  "Partner- 
ship" each  mean  %  Department  of  EInergy 
Critical  Technology  Partnership  established 
pursuant  to  title  if  of  this  Act,  or  any  simi- 
lar partnership  estAbllshed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  enhatce  the  development  and 
utilization  of  Department  of  Energy  critical 
technologies.  i 

(10)  The  term  "UJilted  States  firm"  means 
a  company  or  other  business  entity  that— 

(A)  conducts,  in  tjhe  United  States,  signifi- 
cant research,  development,  engineering,  and 
manufacturing  act^ties  relating  to  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  crtl|lcal  technologies: 

(B)  makes  significant  contributions  to  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States;  and 

(C)  is  a  company  or  other  business  entity 
the  majority  ownership  or  control  of  which 
Is  In  United  States  citizens  or  Is  a  company 
or  other  business  ebtlty  that  is  owned  by  a 
parent  company  tkat  is  incorjwrated  in  a 
country  the  govemjient  of  which — 

(I)  encourages  th^  participation  of  United 
States  owned  nrmai  In  research  and  develop- 
ment consortia  to  Which  the  government  of 
that  country  provides  funding  directly  or  in- 
directly through  I  international  organiza- 
tions: and  I 

(11)  affords  adeqiiite  and  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  intellectual  property  rights  of 
companies  lncorpt)rated  in  the  United 
States. 

(II)  The  term  "wte  competency",  with  re- 
spect to  a  Department  of  Energy  laboratory, 
means  a  research  And  development  capabil- 
ity relevant  to  Department  of  Energy  criti- 
cal technologies  which  the  laboratory  re- 
gards as  central  to  the  ability  of  the  labora- 
tory to  carry  out  its  missions  and  for  which 
the  laboratory  has|  developed  extensive  and 
unique  capabilities. 

TITLf  I— DEPAlmfENT  OF  ENERGY 
CRITICAL  TEC940L0GIES  PROGRAM 


Ml.   DKPABm^NT  OF   ENERCT   CBITICAL 
BCOUNCn. 

(a)  EsTABLiSHifEi^r.— The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  establisi  within  the  Department 
of  Energy  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
"Critical  Technolo^es  Planning  Council". 

(b)  CoMP08moN.f-The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  the  fallowing  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

(2)  The  Director!  of  the  Office  of  Waste 
Management  and  .Environmental  Restora- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Director  <k  the  OfHce  of  Energy  Re- 
search. J 

(4)  The  Asslstana  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Defense  Programs. 

(5)  At  least  one  representative  firom  each  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  laboratories. 

(6)  Any  additional  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  d^lgnates  as  a  member  of 
the  Council.  I 

(c)  Chairman.— TJe  Under  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy thall  be  the  Cqalrman  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Dunxs.— The  touncil  shall— 

(1)  serve  as  the  lead  organization  within 
the  Department  o|  Energy  responsible  for 
the  developnaent  of  the  Department  of  Eln- 
•rgy  Critical  Technologies  Plan: 

(2)  coordinate  th4  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  laboratories  carried  out 
nnder  the  program  provided  for  In  the  Plan; 

(3)  consult  with  Uie  Critical  Technologies 
Adrlaory  Board  and  coordinate  with  other 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemmett,  State  entities.  United 
States  firms,  acadetnlc  groups,  and  other  ai>- 


propriate  groups  regarding  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Plan  to  the  extent  the  Council 
considers  appropriate: 

(4)  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  within  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  international  cooperative  scientific 
and  technological  activities  of  government 
scientists,  scientists  in  United  States  firms, 
and  university  scientists  in  matters  relevant 
to  research  and  development  in  Department 
of  Energy  critical  technologies;  and 

(5)  each  year,  before  the  submission  of  the 
budget  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  review  the 
budget  for  consistency  with  the  Plan  and 
transmit  the  results  of  that  review  to  the 
Secretary  of  Elnergy. 

SEC.    101.   DEPARTMENT   OF   ENERGY   CRITICAL 
TECHNOUX:iE8  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Energy  a  Board  to  be  known  as  the  "Criti- 
cal Technologies  Advisory  Board". 

(b)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  selected  for  the 
Advisory  Board  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energry  Advisory  Board 
(SEAB). 

(c)  DUTTEB.— The  Advisory  Board  shall  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Council 
with  advice  and  Information  on  Department 
of  Energy  critical  technologies,  including  a 
periodic  assessment  of— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Energy  Critical 
Technologies  Plan; 

(2)  the  progress  made  in  implementing  the 
Plan: 

(3)  any  need  to  revise  the  Plan; 

(4)  the  balance  between  the  components  of 
the  Plan:  and 

(5)  other  Issues  related  to  the  Plan  as  iden- 
tlfled  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.    lOS.   MEPARTMENT  OF   ENERGY  CRITICAL 
TECBNOLOCIES  PLAN. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Plan.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  develop,  once  every 
two  years,  and  Implement  a  five-year  De- 
partment of  Energy  Critical  Technologies 
Plan  that— 

(1)  coordinates  the  individual  and  inter- 
active research  and  development  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Etoergy  laboratories  in 
support  of  research  and  development  in  De- 
partment of  Eilergy  critical  technologies: 
and 

(2)  provides  for  the  coordination  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Critical  Technologies 
Partnerships. 

(b)  Submission  of  Plan  to  Congress.- The 
Secretary  shall  submit  each  Plan  to  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  Content  of  Plan.— The  Plan  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1;  Goals  and  priorities,  established  in 
close  consultation  between  the  Council  and 
United  States  firms,  for  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy critical  technologies  program  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  Plan  Is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

(2)  A  specific  identification  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  laboratories  that  are  relevant  to  re- 
search and  development  in  Department  of 
Energy  critical  technologies,  the  specific 
goals  and  objectives  of  such  programs  and 
activities,  and  a  summary  of  the  rec- 
ommended budget  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities at  each  laboratory  for  the  five  fiscal 
years  covered  by  the  Plan. 

(3)  Procedures  for  coordinating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  critical  technologies  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tories. 


(4)  Procedures  for  facilitating  collabora- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Energy  lab- 
oratories and  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  (3ovemment  on  common 
Interests  and  expertise  associated  with  De- 
partment of  Energy  critical  technologies. 

(5)  Procedures  for  facilitating  inter- 
national cooperative  activities  of  govern- 
ment. United  States  firms,  and  university 
scientists  relating  to  Department  of  Energy 
critical  technologies. 

(6)  A  discussion  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  conducted  by  Department 
of  Elnergry  laboratories  in  Department  of  En- 
ergy critical  technologies  during  the  two  fis- 
cal years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Plan  is  submitted  to  Congress,  Including 
an  analysis  of  the  progress  made  toward 
achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Plan  (as  In  effect  during  such  fiscal  years) 
and  a  summary  of  Department  of  Energy 
budgets  for  research  and  development  in  De- 
partment of  Energy  critical  technologies  for 
such  fiscal  years. 

(d)  Department  of  Energy  Laboratory 
Core  Competencies  Reports.— (l)  Once 
every  two  years  the  head  of  each  Department 
of  Energy  laboratory  shall  submit  to  the 
Critical  Technologies  Planning  Council  and 
the  Critical  Technologies  Advisory  Board  a 
report  on  the  core  competencies  of  such  lab- 
oratory. The  report  shall  Identify  the  na- 
tional critical  technologies  listed  In  the 
most  recent  National  Critical  Technologies 
Report  published  before  the  date  of  such  re- 
port for  which  such  laboratory  has  developed 
core  competencies. 

(2)  The  report  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
laboratory  shall  contain,  at  a  minimum,  the 
following: 

(A)  A  description  of  each  laboratory  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  in  the 
critical  technologries  identified  in  the  report, 
including— 

(1)  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  program; 
(ii)  the  amount  expended  by  the  laboratory 

on  each  such  program  for  each  of  the  three 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  re- 
port; and 

(ill)  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities under  such  program  at  the  labora- 
tory as  of  the  date  of  the  report;  and 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  relevance  of  the 
critical  technologies  identified  in  the  report 
to  the  laboratory's  strategic  mission  objec- 
tives. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  core 
competencies  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  disseminated  broadly  to  the 
private  sector. 

(e)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion through  the  Critical  Technologies  Plan- 
ning Council.  In  carrying  out  such  respon- 
sibilities, the  Council  shall  consult  with  the 
Critical  Technologies  Advisory  Board  and 
take  into  consideration  the  reports  prepared 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(f)  First  Submissions.— <1)  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  first  Department  of  Energy 
Critical  Technologies  Plan  to  Congress  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  That  Plan  need  not  Include  the 
matters  described  in  subsection  (c)(6). 

(2)  The  first  report  required  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  submitted  by  each  Department  of 
Energy  laboratory  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  IM.  RELATKmSHIP  OF  CORK  COM- 
PETENCIES TO  LABORATORY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Encouragement  of  Core  Com- 
petencies.- The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
ensure  that  the  laboratory-directed  research 
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and  development  activities  of  each  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  laboratory  include  research 
and  development  that  extends  and  maintains 
the  vitality  of  such  laboratory's  core  com- 
petencies. 

(b)  Regulations.— Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a).  The  regulations 
shall  include  authority  for  the  director  of 
each  Department  of  Elnergy  laboratory  to 
use  funds  available  for  laboratory-directed 
research  and  development  to  support — 

(1)  research  and  development  in  any  criti- 
cal technology  within  a  core  competency  of 
such  laboratory  that  is  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  commercialization  of  such  tech- 
nology (regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mercial application  of  such  technologry) 
under  a  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment agreement  entered  into  in  connection 
with  one  or  more  Partnerships  established 
pursuant  to  title  n  or  as  part  of  any  other 
technology  transfer  activity  permitted  under 
any  law  applicable  to  the  activities  of  such 
laboratory;  and 

(2)  other  research  or  development  of  a  cre- 
ative or  innovative  nature  which  is  selected 
by  the  director  of  such  laboratory  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  vitality  of  that 
laboratory  in  scientific  disciplines  related  to 
the  laboratory's  core  competencies  or  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  critical  technologies. 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  CRIT- 
ICAL TECHNOLOGIES  PARTNERSHIPS 

SEC.   Ml.   DEPARTMENT   OF    ENERGY   CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Partnerships.— 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
Critical  Technologies  Planning  Council  and 
on  the  basis  of  proposals  solicited  during 
such  18-month  period,  as  many  Department 
of  Energy  Critical  Technology  Partnerships 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  specified  in  section 
3(3). 

(b)  Partnership  Participants.— Each 
Partnership  shall  be  comprised  of  one  or 
more  Department  of  Energy  laboratories  and 
participants  from  United  States  firms  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  may  include  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  (Jovern- 
ment.  State  entities,  and  any  other  partici- 
pants that  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Lead  Institution.— The  participants  in 
each  Partnership  shall  designate  a  lead  insti- 
tution for  the  Partnership.  The  lead  institu- 
tion shall  direct  the  activities  of  the  Part- 
nership. 

SEC.  m.  PARTNERSHIP  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Partnership  Propos- 
als.—Each  proix>sal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Partnership  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  the  lead  institu- 
tion acting  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  proposed 
participants  in  the  Partnership. 

(b)  Content  of  Proposals.— Each  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy Critical  Technologies  Partnership  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Goals  and  objectives  of  the  Partnership 
that  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  research  and  development  plan  to 
achieve  such  goals  and  objectives. 

(3)  Evidence  of  expertise  of  the  Partnership 
participants  in  developing  and  utilizing  De- 
partment of  Energy  critical  technologies. 


(4)  Provisions  for  transfer  of  Department  of 
Energy  critical  technology  through  exchange 
of  personnel  among  the  participants  in  the 
Partnership  and  by  other  means. 

(5)  Evidence  of  the  commitment  of  United 
States  firms  to  participate  in  the  Partner- 
ship, including  a  description  of  how  person- 
nel, equipment,  facilities,  and  expertise  of 
such  firms  will  be  used  in  the  planning,  con- 
ducting, and  monitoring  of  the  technology 
transfer  activities  of  the  Partnership  and 
other  Partnership  activities. 

(6)  The  demonstration  of  financial  commit- 
ment required  by  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Cost  Sharing  Requirements.— Each 
Partnership  proposal  shall  demonstrate  a  fi- 
nancial commitment  of  the  non-Federal  Gov- 
ernment participants  to  contribute  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Partner- 
ship activities.  Within  the  total  contribution 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  such  commitment 
the  non-Federal  Government  participants 
may  contribute  a  lesser  percentage  of  the 
cost  incurred  during  a  particular  period  of 
Partnership  activity  or  a  lesser  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  a  particular  Partnership  activ- 
ity. In  the  determination  of  the  contribution 
made  by  a  non-Federal  Government  partici- 
pant, there  shall  be  included  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  participant's  contributions  of 
equipment,  services,  materials,  technology 
transfer  activities,  and  other  assets  directly 
related  to  the  costs  associated  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Partnership,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  EInergy. 

(d)  Other  Assistance.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  provide  to  each  Partnership 
technical  assistance  and  other  assistance 
considered  by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Partnership. 
SEC.  203.  SELECTION  OF  PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  Competitive  Selection.— Department 
of  Energy  Critical  Technologies  Partnerships 
shall  be  selected  through  a  competitive  proc- 
ess prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
consultation  with  the  Critical  Technologies 
Planning  Council. 

(b)  Selection  Crfteria.- In  establishing  a 
Partnership,  the  Secretary  shall  select  from 
among  the  Partnership  proposals  that— 

(1)  demonstrate  the  most  promise  of 
achieving  the  purpose  provided  in  section 
3(3): 

(2)  propose  Partnership  activities  that 
have  the  most  significant  relevance  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  missions  and  to  the  mis- 
sions of  the  other  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipants (if  any)  in  the  proposed  Partner- 
ships; 

(3)  demonstrate  the  strongest  level  of  par- 
ticipation and  commitment  of  United  States 
firms; 

(4)  offer  the  greatest  potential  technical 
and  commercial  benefits  from  the  results  of 
research  and  development  in  Department  of 
Energy  critical  technologies;  and 

(5)  establish  the  most  effective  programs 
for  the  transfer  of  technology  through  ex- 
changes of  personnel  among  Partnership  par- 
ticipants and  through  other  means. 

SEC.  204.  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION. 

(a)  AUTHORiTi'  To  Disclose  Information.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (b).  Department  of  En- 
ergy laboratories  and  any  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipating in  a  Partnership  may  exercise  the 
same  authority  with  respect  to  research  and 
development  under  the  Partnership  as  may 
be  exercised  by  a  Federal  laboratory  pursu- 
ant to  section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a)  and  all  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law. 


(b)  Limitation  on  Disclosure.— No  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
disclose  any  trade  secret  or  commercial  or 
financial  information  that  is  privileged  or 
confidential  within  the  meaning  of  section 
562(b)(4)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  is 
obtained  fl-om  a  non-Federal  Government 
participant  in  a  Partnership  as  a  result  of 
the  conduct  of  research  or  other  activities  of 
the  Partnership.  The  prohibition  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  to  a  disclo- 
sure made  with  the  consent  of  such  partici- 
pant. 
TITLE    III— AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPRO- 

PRUTIONS  AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  this  Act  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1993.  $50,000,000  for  atom- 
ic energy  defense  activities,  and  S50.000.000 
for  energy  research  activities. 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996, 
and  1997.  JIOO.000.000  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities,  and  $100,000,000  for  energy 
research  activities. 

(b)  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  APPROPRLATIONS.— The  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  are  in  addition  to — 

(1)  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
technology  transfer  in  connection  with 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  or  energy 
research  activities  under  any  Act  enacted  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes  by 
any  Act  enacted  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  AUTHORITY  TO  WAIVE  APPUCABIUTT 
TO  CLASSIFIED  PROGRAMS. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  waive  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
any  program  or  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  that  is  classified  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  security  or  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DOMENia): 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  ensure  continued  U.S. 
technological  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  advanced 
materials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

ADVANCED  MATERIALS  SYNTHESIS,  PR0CES8INO, 
AND  COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  my  senior  colleague 
for  New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  I 
am  Introducing  the  Advanced  Mate- 
rials Sjmthesls,  Processing,  and  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1991.  This  bin 
represents  a  logical  next  step  In  a  proc- 
ess which  I  have  been  trying  to  foster 
to  developing  a  coherent  technology 
policy  for  this  Nation.  It  focuses  on  ad- 
vanced materials  synthesis  and  proc- 
essing— the  first,  and  arguably  the 
most  pervasive,  of  the  22  technologies 
Identified  In  the  report  released  earlier 
today  by  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Panel. 

The  legislation  represents  an  effort 
to  coordinate  advanced  materials  syn- 
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repor  ;s. 

i  ave  outlined  what  I  be- 
be  done  in  one  of  the 
of  the  22  technologies 
today's  National  Critical 
Report.  In  a  separate  bill. 
Technologies  Act  of 
I  lining   what   I   believe 
within  one  of  the  key 
ogy  agencies  with  re- 
its  role  in  a  national 
nt|iin  leadership  in  these 
When  we  return 
end  to  build  on  these  2 
legislation  and  introduce  a 
approach    to    meeting 
tedhnological  needs  cover- 
technologies  and  all  of  the 
technology  agencies. 

why  do  I  start  with 
materials?  It  is  worth  noting 
materials  have  ad- 
used  to  mark  epochs  of 
History   records    the 
l^onze  age  and  the  iron 
developments    in 
development  and  utilization 
distinguished  one  so- 
on the  basis  of  cul- 
and  military  consider- 
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and  prevalent  in  all  of  them.  You 
might  also  notice  from  these  assess- 
ments that  we  are  at  a  crossroads,  one 
at  which  our  technologrical  leadership 
in  advanced  materials  is  being  chal- 
lenged as  never  before. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
seen  a  wonderful  program,  entitled, 
"Materials  by  Design,"  broadcast  re- 
cently by  public  television.  This  docu- 
mentary clearly  showed  that  advanced 
materials  technology  permeates  every 
aspect  of  out  lives,  from  hip  trans- 
plants to  landing  gear  for  carrier  air- 
craft. 

The  essence  of  a  strong  economy  is 
tied  to  our  ability  to  manufacture;  at 
the  heart  of  a  sound  manufacturing  ca- 
pability is  materials  technology.  No 
longer  are  we  restricted  to  nature  to 
provide  us  with  a  choice  of  materials  to 
use.  We  have  opened  the  envelope  to 
virtually  unlimited  choices  with  re- 
spect to  creating  materials,  atom  by 
atom,  with  special  properties.  But  cost 
is  the  dominant  factor — the  cost  of 
synthesizing,  the  cost  of  processing, 
and  the  cost  of  characterizing  these 
materials  for  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The  key  distinction  between  ad- 
vanced materials  and  conventional  ma- 
terials is  related  to  the  high  degree  of 
processing  involved  in  transforming 
the  constituents  of  the  components 
that  make  up  these  materials  into  a 
form  that  is  usable  for  manufacturing 
products.  The  processing  and  manufac- 
turing methods  and  procedures  a.ssoci- 
ated  with  advanced  materials  are  as 
significant  as  the  materials  them- 
selves. Successful  processing  and  man- 
ufacturing methods  and  procedures  are 
the  result  of  numerous,  costly,  and 
time-consuming  trial-and-error  proce- 
dures that  are  zealously  guarded  with- 
in the  framework  of  proprietary  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  past  we  have  invested  our  pre- 
cious research  and  development  re- 
sources at  creating  or  inventing  new 
advanced  materials,  largely  in  response 
to  satisfying  high-performance  require- 
ments dictated  by  defense  needs. 

Despite  this  investment,  the  com- 
mercialization of  advanced  materials 
in  the  United  States  has  been  inhibited 
by  a  number  of  factors.  Significant 
among  these  factors  is  an  under- 
investment in  the  development  of  cost- 
effective  processing  and  manufacturing 
techniques  that  would  dramatically  re- 
duce the  cost  of  using  these  materials. 
Cost  reductions  are  vital  to  making 
these  materials  competitive  in  com- 
mercial markets,  and  are  necessary  to 
open  new  market  opportunities  and  en- 
sure U.S.  economic  competitiveness. 
The  link  between  processing  tech- 
nologies and  economic  competitiveness 
is  clearly  presented  in  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  1990  Report  on  "Mate- 
rials Science  and  Engineering  for  the 
1990's— Maintaining  Competitiveness  in 
the  Age  of  Materials"  which  states— 


The  compelling  theme  of  national  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  leads  directly  to  a 
strong:  focus  on  materials  processing.  Proc- 
essing and  fabrication  of  materials  *  *  *  is 
an  essential  activity  throughout  U.S.  tech- 
nology. This  Is  true  for  Industrial  sectors  as 
diverse  In  nature  and  size  as  construction, 
computers,  steelmaklng,  aerospace,  elec- 
tronics, and  transportation. 

There  is  another  problem  that  re- 
mains an  obstacle  to  the  commer- 
cialization of  our  advanced  materials 
technologies.  In  the  United  States  it 
typically  takes  a  15-  to  20-year  period 
from  the  discovery  of  a  new  material 
for  structural  applications  before  it  is 
accepted  and  used  in  the  marketplace. 

This  situation  results  from  the 
underinvestment  in  processing  tech- 
nologies, and  from  a  lack  of  standards 
used  to  establish  procedures  for  the 
synthesis,  processing,  and  manufacture 
of  advanced  materials,  and  from  the 
lack  of  access  by  Federal  laboratories, 
industrial  firms,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions to  an  accurate,  well-docu- 
mented database  that  characterizes  the 
properties  of  these  materials.  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council  Report 
states — 

These  new  materials  are  often  slowly  In- 
troduced Into  applications  due  to  the  need 
for  engineering  design  data  that  have  been 
evaluated  for  accuracy  and  are  available  In 
convenient  computer  format.  The  need  for 
such  materials  property  data  for  deslgm  is 
universally  recognized  but  Is  rarely  given 
adequate  attention.  Collaboration  among 
universities,  government  laboratories,  and 
most  importantly  industries  (in  which  most 
of  the  data  are  first  generated)  is  critical  to 
the  development  of  such  evaluated  data 
bases. 

The  proceedings  of  a  Department  of 
the  Interior  Bureau  of  Mines  1989  con- 
ference on,  "Advanced  Materials:  Out- 
look and  Information  Requirements," 
also  found  this  to  be  a  key  problem. 
They  state — 

The  lack  of  accurate  and  updated  informa- 
tion available  to  materials  and  processing 
firms  within  the  United  States  Is  highlighted 
by  Inconsistent  and  incomplete  data  collec- 
tion, storage,  and  access.  More  importantly, 
this  manifests  Itself  as  inefficiencies  at  the 
corporate.  Industry  and  national  levels.  .  .  . 
The  goal  of  comprehensive  information  han- 
dling is  increased  national  competitiveness. 
Given  access  to  the  most  recently  updated 
and  accurate  data  on  materials  and  proc- 
esses, U.S.  corporations  and  Industries  will 
be  able  to  raise  their  collective  performance. 
From  a  national— and  especially  a  Govern- 
ment— perspective,  increased  performance 
must  be  the  goal  and  driving  force  behind  a 
closed  look  at  the  data  collection  needs  of 
the  materials  and  processing  industries. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  enhance  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage the  commercialization  of  ad- 
vanced materials  processing  tech- 
nology. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  coordination 
of  advanced  materials  processing  re- 
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search  and  development  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  advanced 
materials  processing. 

It  requires  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Federal  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  [FCCSET]  to: 

Develop  a  &-year  national  advanced 
materials  processing  plan  to  establish 
goals  and  priorities  for  advanced  mate- 
rials processing  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

Define  Federal  agency  roles  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coordination  and  collabo- 
ration among  such  agencies  regarding 
advanced  materials  activities; 

Provide  for  the  coordination  of,  and 
collaboration  among  partnerships  com- 
posed of  Federal  laboratories,  industry, 
and  educational  institutions  dedicated 
to  developing  cost-effective  processing 
methods  and  procedures  for  advanced 
materials;  and 

Provide  for  the  coordination  of  the 
collection  of  information  and  quan- 
titative data  from  Federal  labora- 
tories, industry,  and  academia  to  a  na- 
tional data  base  for  advanced  mate- 
rials. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
I>artnerships  be  established  among  Fed- 
eral laboratories  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Energy,  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, other  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment entities,  U.S.  firms,  and  edu- 
cational institutions  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  development  activities  to 
significantly  reduce  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  using  advanced  materials  in 
civilian  and  military  products. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  develop  a 
national  advanced  materials  property 
data  base  by  directing  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology, 
to  establish  standards  and  guidelines 
for  a  national  data  base  for  advanced 
materials,  and  to  select  from  among 
available  data  collection  and  network 
systems  one  that  best  meets  such 
standards  and  guidelines  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  comprehensive  national 
data  base  for  advanced  materials. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  bolster  our 
infrastructure  for  advanced  materials 
synthesis  and  processing  by  continuing 
to  invest  in  our  academic  Institutions, 
the  bill  supports  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Investigator  Awards  Pro- 
gram to  establish  competitive  grants 
to  individuals  or  groups  engaged  in  ad- 
vanced materials  processing  activities. 
It  also  supports  an  Advanced  Materials 
Synthesis  and  Processing  Fellows  Pro- 
gram to  support  graduate  and  post- 
graduate studies  and  research  In  ad- 
vanced materials  synthesis  and  proc- 
essing. 

The  bill  authorizes  for  appropriations 
$139  million  in  fiscal  year  1992,  $195  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993,  $205  million  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1994  to  1996,  for  a 
total  of  $949  million  over  the  5  fiscal 
years.  These  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
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between  the  Departments  of  Energy, 
Defense,  Commerce,  NASA,  and  NSF. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  go  a  long  way  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  main- 
tain a  leadership  position  In  a  new  era 
of  advanced  technologies. 

I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.960 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
vanced Materials  Synthesis,  Processing,  and 
Commercialization  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  i.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  It  is  vital  for  the  national  security  and 
economic  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  to  accelerate  the  development  of  crit- 
ical technologies  and  the  commercial  appli- 
cations for  such  technologies  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Progress  in  the  development  of  more 
cost-effective  methods  and  procediires  for  ad- 
vanced materials  synthesis  and  processing  is 
a  crucial  enabling  factor  for  developing  and 
applying  virtually  all  critical  technologies 
identified  In  the  Report  of  the  National  Crit- 
ical Technologies  Panel. 

(3)  The  development  and  use  of  advanced 
materials  and  of  advanced  materials  syn- 
thesis and  processing  technologies  is  nec- 
essary to  enhance  the  United  States  com- 
petitiveness in  the  development  and  com- 
mercial application  of  critical  technologies. 

(4)  As  a  result  of  the  inadequate  level  of 
past  efforts  In  materials  synthesis  and  proc- 
essing in  the  United  States,  a  serious  weak- 
ness exists  in  the  commercialization  of  &i- 
vanced  materials  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Commercialization  of  advanced  mate- 
rials would  be  promoted  by  standardizing 
materials  characterization  techniques,  by 
improving  synthesis  and  processing  oper- 
ations, by  standardizing  specifications  de- 
scribing materials  composition  and  perform- 
ance characteristics  for  use  In  procurements, 
and  by  making  available  an  accurate,  reli- 
able, and  well-documented  data  base  detail- 
ing pertinent  advanced  materials  properties. 

SEC.  S.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  advanced  materials,  ad- 
vanced materials  processing,  and  advanced 
materials  technology  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  To  enhance  coordination  of  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  advanced  materials  process- 
ing. 

(3)  To  require  the  President  to  develop  a 
National  Advanced  Materials  Processing 
Plan  and  to  coordinate  the  implementation 
of  such  Plan  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

(4)  To  require  the  establishment  of  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Sjmthesis,  Processing,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships  in  order  to 
encourage  and  enhance  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  synthesis,  processing,  and 
manufacturing  methods  and  procedures  and 
to  expedite  the  commercialization  of  ad- 
vanced materials. 


(5)  To  ensure  that  the  results  of  the  activi- 
ties of  such  Partnerships  are  appropriately 
disseminated  to  United  States  firms. 

(6)  To  encourage  collaboration  between 
Federal  Government  laboratories.  United 
States  Industry,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  and  State  enti- 
tles on  identifying  and  mitigating  environ- 
mental hazards  associated  with  the  syn- 
thesis, processing,  and  manufacture  of  ad- 
vanced materials,  on  promoting  healthful 
and  safe  advanced  materials  worksites  for 
workers,  and  on  minimizing  the  generation 
of  waste  In  materials  processing  and  manu- 
facturing. 

(7)  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standardized  methods  and  procedures  for 
characterizing  the  properties  of  advanced 
materials  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, whenever  possible,  of  standardized 
procedures  for  synthesizing,  processing,  and 
manufacturing  advanced  materials  compo- 
nents. 

(8)  To  establish  a  national  data  base  on  the 
properties  of  advanced  materials  that  are 
significant  for  engrineering  design,  applica- 
tion, processing,  disposal,  and  recycling  pur- 
poses. 

(9)  To  provide  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  engaged  In  research  and  de- 
velopment related  to  advanced  materials 
processing. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINrnONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "advanced  materials"  means 
materials  that  are  synthesized  and  processed 
to  develop  high-performance  properties  that 
exceed  the  corresponding  properties  of  con- 
ventional materials  for  structural,  elec- 
tronic, magnetic,  photonic,  and  biomedical 
purposes,  and  for  joining,  welding,  bonding, 
and  packaging  components  into  complex  as- 
semblies. Such  term  Includes  the  following: 

(A)  Advanced  monolithic  materials  such  as 
metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers. 

(B)  Advanced  composite  (heterogeneous) 
materials  such  as  metal  matrix  (including 
intermetallics),  polymer  matrix,  ceramic 
matrix,  and  carbon  matrix  composites. 

(C)  Advanced  electronic,  magnetic,  and 
photonic  materials,  including  semiconduc- 
tor, electrooptic.  magnetooptic.  thin-film, 
and  special -purpose  coating  materials. 

(2)  The  terms  "Advanced  Materials  Proc- 
essing, Synthesis,  and  Commercialization 
Partnership"  and  "Partnership"  each  mean 
an  Advanced  Materials  I»roces8lng,  Syn- 
thesis, and  Commercialization  Partnership 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  this  Act  or  any  similar  jiartnershlp 
established  by  an  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(3)  Except  where  the  context  indicates  oth- 
erwise, the  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  in  the  Director's  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil for  Science.  Engineering  and  Technology. 

(4)  The  terms  "Federal  laboratory"  and 
"laboratory"  each  have  the  meaning  given 
the  term  "laboratory"  in  section  12(d)(2)  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(d)(2)). 

(5)  The  term  "processing",  with  respect  to 
advanced  materials,  means  transforming  mo- 
lecular aggregates  of  natural  and  synthetic 
matter  into  useful  materials,  components, 
devices,  structures,  and  systems. 

(6)  The  term  "United  States  firm"  means  a 
company  or  other  business  entity  that— 

(A)  conducts,  in  the  United  States,  signifi- 
cant research,  development,  engineering,  and 
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relating    to    ad- 


manufactuiingr    activities 
vanced  materials; 

(B)  makes  significant  contributions  to  em- 
ployment In  tbe  Uiilted  States;  and 

(C)  is  a  comiMinS  or  other  business  entity 
the  majority  ownership  or  control  of  which 
Is  in  United  State!  citizens  or  is  a  company 
or  other  business  entity  that  is  owned  by  a 
parent  company  incorporated  in  a  country 
the  government  of  Vhlch— 

(i)  encourages  the  participation  of  United 
States  owned  flrmf  In  research  and  develop- 
ment consortia  to  Iwhlch  the  government  of 
that  country  provides  funding  directly  or  in- 
directly through  international  organiza- 
tions; and 

(11)  affords  adeqilate  and  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  Intell  actual  property  rights  of 
companies  Incorpprated  in  the  United 
SUtes. 
TITLE     I— NATIONAL 


RIALS 
GRAM 


ADVANCED     MATE- 
PROCESiiNG    PLAN    AND    PRO- 


RCOUIRKM  ENT 


PROCI  SSING 


tAND 

-rhe: 


FOR  BIENNIAL  >-YEAR 
PROGRAM. 

National  Science  and 
Organization,  and  Prlor- 
12  U.S.C.  6601  at  seq.)  Is 
at  the  end  the  following 


ADVANCED   MA- 
PLAN  AND  PRO- 


PLAN 

(a)  In  Genkral 
Technology  Policy, 
itlea  Act  of  1976  ( 
amended  by  adding 
new  title: 
"TITLE  Vn— NATJONAL 

TERIALS 

GRAM 

"REQUIREMENT  itoR  PLAN  AND  PROGRAM 

"Sbc.  701.  (a)  The  President,  acting 
through  the  Fedeial  Coordinating  Council 
for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology 
(hereafter  In  this  j  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Council'),  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  titlej- 

"(1)  develop  and  issue,  at  least  once  every 
two  years,  a  flve-irear  National  Advanced 
Materials  Processi4g  Plan  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  ^e  'Plan'); 

"(2)  implement  tlie  Plan;  and 

"(3)  facilitate  inoeragency  coordination  of 
the  implementatioq  of  the  Plan. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
each  Plan  to  Congr^. 

"SBC.  702.  (a)  The  Plan  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  |he  conduct  of  a  Federal 
advanced  material^  processing  program  for 
the  five  fiscal  year^  covered  by  the  Plan  and 
specify  the  goals  aifd  priorities  for  such  pro- 
gram, as  prescrlbediby  the  Council  after  con- 
sultation with  appri)i»:late  representatives  of 
United  States  flrmfe  interested  In  advanced 
materials  processinr; 

"(2)  contain  the]  Council's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  appropriate  roles  of  each  de- 
partment and  agenqy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  United  States  Arms  in  imple- 
menting the  Plan;  ahd 

"(3)  contain  prooedures  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  coprdinating  the  advanced 
materials  processing  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wid  for  facilitating  Joint 
action  by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  regarding  the  advanced 
materials  processing  activities  of  such  de- 
partments and  agent:ies. 

"(b)  The  Plan  s|all  specifically  address, 
where  appropriate,  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties related  to  advaiced  materials  processing 
that  are  conducted] by  the  following  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment: I 

"(1)  The  Department  of  Energy,  particu- 
larly the  multlprogram  laboratories  of  the 
Department. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 


"(4)  The  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology. 

"(5)  The  National  Science  Foundation. 

"(6)  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  particularly  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

"(7)  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  par- 
ticularly the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"(8)  The  Department  of  Transportation. 

"(9)  Such  other  agencies  and  departments 
as  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  considers  appropriate. 

"RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  703.  The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  Plan  and  for  facilitating  the  inter- 
agency coordination  of  the  Federal  advanced 
materials  processing  program  established 
pursuant  to  the  Plan; 

"(2)  coordinate  the  advanced  materials 
processing  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  report  on  a  biennial 
basis  to  the  President,  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  on  any  recommended 
changes  in  departmental  or  agency  respon- 
sibilities that  are  necessary  for  better  imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan;  and 

"(3)  each  year  before  the  submission  of  the 
budget  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  review  the 
budget  concerning  the  consistency  of  the 
budget  with  the  Plan  and  make  the  results  of 
that  review  available  to  the  President. 

"(4)  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  representatives  of  United 
States  firms,  representatives  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  United  States,  ap- 
propriate officials  of  State  governments,  and 
representatives  of  other  appropriate  entitles 
conducting  research  on  advanced  materials 
processing. 

"ADVANCED  MATERIALS  PROCESSING  ADVISORY 
PANEL 

"SEC.  704.  (a)  The  President,  acting 
through  the  Council,  shall  establish  an  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Processing  Advisory  Panel. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Panel  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  20  prominent  rep- 
resentatives from  industry,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Federal  laboratories,  and 
professional  and  technical  societies  in  the 
United  States  that  are  qualified  to  provide 
the  Council  with  advice  and  information  on 
advanced  materials  processing. 

"(c)  At  Intervals  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, but  in  any  case  prior  to  the  submission 
of  the  first  Plan,  and  at  at  least  once  every 
two  years  thereafter,  the  Panel  shall  provide 
the  Council  with  an  Independent  assessment 
of- 

"(1)  the  progress  made  in  Implementing 
the  Plan; 

"(2)  any  need  to  revise  the  Plan; 

"(3)  the  balance  between  the  components 
of  the  Plan;  and 

"(4)  other  advanced  materials  processing 
issues  identified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  a  biennial  report  on 
the  advanced  materials  processing  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  Plan  during  the 
two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  reinrt  is  submitted. 


"(b)  The  biennial  report  shall  include  the 
following: 

"(1)  A  summary  of  the  achievements  of  ad- 
vanced materials  processing  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 

"(2)  An  analysis  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan. 

"(3)  A  summary  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  advanced  materials 
processing  activities. 

"(4)  Any  recommendations  for  additional 
action  or  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Plan. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  706.  In  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'advanced  materials'  means 
materials  that  are  synthesized  and  processed 
to  develop  high-performance  properties  that 
exceed  the  corresponding  properties  of  con- 
ventional materials  for  structural,  elec- 
tronic, magnetic,  photonic,  and  biomedical 
purposes,  and  for  joining,  welding,  bonding, 
and  packaging  components  into  complex  as- 
semblies. Such  term  Includes  the  following: 

"(A)  Advanced  monolithic  materials  such 
as  metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers. 

"(B)  Advanced  composite  (heterogeneous) 
materials  such  as  metal  matrix  (including 
intermetalllcs).  polymer  matrix,  ceramic 
matrix,  and  carbon  matrix  composites. 

"(C)  Advanced  electronic,  magnetic,  and 
photonic  materials,  including  semiconduc- 
tor, electrooptic,  magnetooptic,  thln-fllm, 
and  special-purpose  coating  materials. 

"(2)  The  term  'processing',  with  respect  to 
advanced  materials,  means  transforming 
atomic  and  molecular  aggregates  of  natural 
and  synthetic  matter  Into  useful  materials, 
components,  devices,  structures,  and  sys- 
tems.". 

(b)  FIRST  Biennial  Plan.— The  nrst  Na- 
tional Advanced  Materials  Processing  Plan 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  under  section 
701  of  the  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997. 

TITLE   II— ADVANCED   MATERIALS   PROC- 
ESSING,    SYNTHESIS,     AND     COMMER' 

CIALIZATION  PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC.  Ml.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  PARTNER. 
SHIPS. 

(a)  Requirements  To  Establish  Partner- 
ships.—Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director,  shall  establish  four  or  more  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Processing,  Synthesis,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Partnership  Participants.— Each 
Partnership  shall  be  comprised  of  one  or 
more  Department  of  Energy  laboratories  and 
participants  ft-om  among  United  States  firms 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States,  and  may  Include  other  Fed- 
eral laboratories.  State  entities,  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  Lead  Institution.- The  participants  in 
each  Partnership  shall  designate  a  lead  Insti- 
tution for  the  Partnership.  The  lead  institu- 
tion may  be  a  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tory or  an  Industrial  organization  or  collec- 
tion of  Industrial  organizations  having  ex- 
pertise in  research  and  development  In  the 
area  of  advanced  materials  processing.  The 
lead  institution  shall  direct  the  activities  of 
the  Partnership. 
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SBC.  an.  I»PAHTHKNT  OF  DBPEN8B  PARTNER- 
HHIHl 

(a)  RBQUmEMENT  TO  ESTABUBH  PARTNER- 
SHIPS.— Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactmert  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  consultation  with  the 
Director,  shall  establish  three  or  more  Ad- 
vanced Materials  F>roceB8lngr,  Synthesis,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Partnership  Participants.— Each 
Partnership  shall  be  comprised  of  one  or 
more  Department  of  Defense  laboratories 
and  participants  f)x>m  among:  United  States 
firms  and  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  United  States,  and  may  Include  other 
Federal  laboratories.  State  entitles,  and 
other  appropriate  orgranlzations  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(c)  Lead  iNSTrrtmoN.— The  participants  in 
each  Partnership  shall  designate  a  lead  insti- 
tution for  the  Partnership.  A  lead  institu- 
tion may  be  a  Depnrtment  of  Defense  labora- 
tory or  an  industrial  organization  or  collec- 
tion of  industrial  organizations  having  ex- 
pertise in  research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  advanced  materials  processing.  The 
lead  institution  shall  direct  the  activities  of 
the  Partnership. 

8BC.  an.  NA8A  partnerships. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NASA  PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  establish  two  or  more  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Processing,  Synthesis,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Partnership  Participants.- Each 
Partnership  shall  be  comjn'lBed  of  one  or 
more  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration laboratories  and  participants 
<W>m  among  United  States  firms  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  may  include  other  Federal  lab- 
oratories. State  entitles,  and  other  appro- 
priate organizations  In  the  United  States. 

(c)  Lead  iNSTrruTioN.— The  participants  in 
each  Partnership  shall  designate  a  lead  insti- 
tution for  the  Partnership.  The  lead  institu- 
tion may  be  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  laboratory  or  an  in- 
dustrial organization  or  collection  of  Indus- 
trial organizations  having  experience  in  re- 
search and  development  in  the  area  of  ad- 
vanced materials  processing.  The  lead  insti- 
tution shall  direct  the  activities  of  the  Part- 
nership. 

SBC.   IM.   DBPARTMgNT  OF   COMMERCE    PART- 
NERSHIPS. 

(a)  Rbquirement  To  Estabush  Partner- 
ships.— Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  shall  establish  one  or 
more  Advanced  Materials  Processing,  Syn- 
theslB,  and  Commercialization  Partnershipe 
to  carry  out  the  purjwses  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Partnership  Participants.- Each 
Partnership  shall  be  cominlsed  of  partici- 
pants trom  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  and  participants  f^m 
among  United  States  firms  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
may  include  other  Federal  laboratories. 
State  entlttes.  and  other  appropriate  organi- 
sations in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Lead  Institution.— The  participants  in 
each  Partnership  shall  designate  a  lead  Insti- 
tution for  the  Partnership.  The  lead  institu- 


tion may  be  a  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  laboratory  or  an  indus- 
trial organization  or  collection  of  industrial 
organizations  having  expertise  in  research 
and  development  In  the  area  of  advanced  ma- 
terials processing.  The  lead  institution  shall 
direct  the  activities  of  the  Partnership. 

SEC  MS.  PARTNERSHIP  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Proposals.- Each  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Partnership 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  submitted  to  such  ofllclal  by  the 
lead  institution  acting  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed participants  in  the  Partnership. 

(b)  Content  of  Proposals.- Each  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Advanced  Mate- 
rials Processing,  Synthesis,  and  Commer- 
cialization Partnership  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Ooals  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
Partnership  that  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(2)  A  research  and  development  plan  that 
satisfles  the  requirements  of  subeection  (e). 

(3)  Evidence  of  the  expertise  of  the  Part- 
nership participants  in  (A)  developing  and 
utilizing  technologies  associated  with  the 
use  of  advanced  materials  for  design,  proc- 
essing, and  manufacture  of  components,  and 
(B)  developing  and  utilizing  such  tech- 
nologies In  a  manner  that  ensures  healthful 
and  safe  worksites  for  advanced  materials 
workers  and  minimizes  the  potential  envi- 
ronmental hazards  associated  with  advanced 
materials  processing  procedures. 

(4)  Provisions  for  transfer  of  technology 
(related  to  advanced  materials  and  advanced 
materials  processing)  that  is  developed  by 
the  Partnership. 

(5)  I>rovlslons  for  training  advanced  mate- 
rials processing,  fabrication,  and  manufac- 
turing personnel  In  advanced  materials  proc- 
essing, fabrication,  and  manufacturing  meth- 
ods and  procedures  that  are  consistent  with 
applicable  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
requirements. 

(6)  Evidence  of  industry  commitment  to 
participate  in  the  Partnership.  Including  a 
description  of  how  industrial  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  expertise  will  be 
used  in  the  planning,  conducting,  and  mon- 
itoring of  technology  transfer  activities  of 
the  Partnership  and  other  Partnership  ac- 
tivities. 

(7)  The  demonstration  of  financial  commit- 
ment required  by  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Cost-Sharino  Requirements.- Each 
Partnership  proposal  shall  demonstrate  a 
commitment  of  the  non-Federal  Government 
participants  In  the  Partnership  to  defttiy  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Partnership  activities  incurred  In  each  year 
and  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  activities  conducted  by  the  Partnership. 
In  the  determination  of  the  contribution 
made  by  a  non-Federal  Government  partici- 
pant, there  shall  be  included  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  participant's  contributions  of 
equipment,  services,  materials,  technology 
transfer  activities,  and  other  assets  (includ- 
ing existing  proprietary  materials,  property, 
and  processing  data  to  be  contributed  to  the 
national  data  base  established  pursuant  to 
section  302)  directly  related  to  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  objectives  of  the  Partner- 
ship, as  determined  by  the  ofncial  that  es- 
tablished by  Partnership. 

(d)  Other  assistance.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  (in  the  case  of  Partnershipe  estab- 
lished by  such  Secretary),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (in  the  case  of  Partnerships  estab- 


lished by  such  Secretary),  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (In  the  case  of  Partnerships  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator),  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (in  the  case  of  Part- 
nershipe established  by  such  Secretary)  shall 
provide  each  Partnership  with  technical  and 
other  assistance  that  the  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator (as  the  case  may  be)  considers 
necessary  and  appropriate  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Research  and  Development  Plan.— 
The  research  and  development  plan  required 
of  a  I^artnershlp  by  subsection  (b)(2),  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  proposed  approach 
to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Partnership. 

(2)  A  detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
research  and  development  activities. 

(3)  A  detailed  description  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct  such 
research  and  development  activities. 

(4)  How  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities will  be  coordinated  among  the  Part- 
nership i>articlpant8. 

(5)  The  period  during  which  the  research 
and  development  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted, including  significant  milestones 
within  that  period. 

(6)  A  description  of  how  the  proposed  re- 
search and  development  activities  are  In- 
tended to  Improve  the  reliability  and  afford- 
ablUty  associated  with  processing  advanced 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  cost  and  the 
time  required  for  the  evaluation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  advanced  materials  In  manufactur- 
ing. 
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.  SELECnON  OF  PARIWERSHIPS. 


(a)  (Competitive  Selection.— Advanced  Ma- 
terials Processing,  and  Commercialization 
Partnerships  shall  be  selected  through  a 
competitive  process  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  (for  Partnerships  estab- 
lished by  such  Secretary),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (for  Partnershipe  established  by 
such  Secretary),  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (for  Partnershipe  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), and  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (for  Partnerships  established  by  such 
Secretary),  In  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor. 

(b)  Required  Crfteria.— Each  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator,  respectively,  may  se- 
lect for  the  establishment  of  a  Partnership 
any  I>artnershlp  proposal  or  proposals  that 
provide  for— 

(1)  carrying  out  advanced  materials  proc- 
essing activities  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  developing  or  applying  technology,  and 
establishing  standardized  criteria,  to  accu- 
rately and  efficiently  Inspect,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  test  the  quellty  and  Integrity 
of  advanced  materials  and  the  components 
manufactured  from  such  materials: 

(3)  conducting  the  Partnership  activities  In 
a  manner  that  ensures  healthful  and  safe 
worksites  for  advanced  materials  workers 
and  minimizes  the  potential  environmental 
hazards  associated  with  advanced  materials 
processing  procedures: 

(4)  developing  analytical  and  design  capa- 
bilities, or  improving  existing  analytical  and 
design  capabilities,  to  create  models  (on  the 
basis  of  computational  modeling  techniques 
or  otherwise,  as  appropriate)  for  predicting 
and  monitoring  advanced  materials  re- 
sponses to  processing  and  manufacturing 
methods  and  for  predicting  the  reliability  of 
components  made  of  such  materials  during 
in-service  usage; 
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(5)  contributing'  to  the  national  data  base 
establistied  pursuant  to  section  302  Informa- 
tion on  the  characfcerlstlca  of  the  properties 
of  advanced  materials  with  respect  to  the 
processing,  engineering  design,  nianufactur- 
ing.  disposal,  and  recycling  potential  of  such 
materials:  | 

(6)  an  effective  program  for  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  UnltM  States  firms:  and 

(7)  an  effective  pfogram  for  educating  and 
training  personnel  Engaged  in  the  processing, 

Dufacturing  of  advanced 
nents  made  of  advanced 


fabrication,  and 

materials  and  com 

materials. 

SEC  M7.  PROTBCTK 

(a)  Authority 


OP  INFOiOfATION. 

Disclose  Information.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (b).  a  participant  in  an 
Advanced  Materials  Processing,  Synthesis, 
and  Commerclalizailon  Partnership  may  dis- 
close information  aa  the  reseao-ch  and  devel- 
opment activities  ^f  the  Partnership  to  the 
Federal  laboratory  may 
under  section  12  of  the 
Technology  Innovation 
3710a)  and  all  other  ap- 
f  law. 

DiscuDSURE.— No  officer 
ederal  Government  may 
disclose  any  trade  J  secret  or  commercial  or 
financial   information   that  is  privileged  or 
the  meaning  of  section 
nited  States  Code,  and  is 
on-Federal    Government 
ership  as  a  result  of 
Partnership,  regardless 
vities  are  subject  to  the 
Technology     Innovation 
ihlbition  in  the  preceding 


same  extent  that 
disclose  Informatlc 
Stevenson-Wydler 
Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.I 
plicable  provisions  i 
(b)  Limitation  on 
or  employee  of  the 


confidential  wlthi 

562(b)(4)  of  title  5. 

obtained   from   a 

participant  In  a  Pi 

the  activities  of  t 

of  whether  such  ac 

Stevenson-Wydler 

Act  of  1990.  The  p: 

sentence  does  not  a^ply  to  a  disclosure  made 

with  the  consent  of  Buch  participant. 

8BC.  MS.  COORDINATION  OF  PARTNERSHIP  AC- 

The  Director  shak  coordinate  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  Advanced 
Materials  Synthesit,  Processing,  Synthesis, 
and  Conmierciallzattion  Partnerships. 
TITLE  m— OTHER  ADVANCED  MATERIALS 
PROGRAMS 

SBC  ML  INFRASTRU^rrURB  FOR  ADVANCED  MA- 
TERIALS jSVTfTHESIS  AND  PROCESS- 
ING SCIENCS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

(a)  Investigator  AWARDS  Programs.— (l) 
The  Director  of  tha  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall  establish  a  competitive  grants 
program  to  be  kno^  as  the  "Advanced  Ma- 
terials Synthesis  ajnd  Processing  Principal 
Program". 

the  Director  of  the 
oundation  shall  award 
or  groups  on  a  competi- 


Investigator  Awar 

(2)  Under  the  pi 
National    Science 
grants  to  Indlvidua 
tlve  basis. 

(3)  The  proceeds 
such  program  may 


Df  grants  awarded  under 
used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  research  and  development  on  specific  top- 
ics pertinent  to  adwuced  materials  process- 
ing sciences  that  la  conducted  by  the  grant 
recipients  within  colleges,  universities,  and 
research  institutions  In  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  goals  of  t|ie  program  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  be  consistent  with 
the  advanced  materials  synthesis  and  proc- 
bderal    laboratories   and 
ad  agencies  of  the  Fed- 


essing    goals    of   F^ 
other  departments 
eral  Government. 

(SKA)  The  recipie 
prognjn  shall  use, 
feasible,  existing 


Its  of  grants  under  the 
|to  the  maximum  extent 
|pltal  equipment,  instru- 
mentation, and  fa(]illties  of  United  SUtes 
firms  and  Federal  laboratories  to  conduct  re- 
search and  developifient  activities  funded  in 
whole  or  In  part  wi^  grants  made  under  the 
program. 

(B)  The  program  sball  provide  for  the  utili- 
laUon  of  agreemen  .a  authorized  by  section 


12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Inno- 
vation Act  of  1960  (15  U.S.C.  3710a)  and  other 
available  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  grant 
recipients  meet  the  requirement  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(6)  Recipients  of  grants  under  the  program 
shall  contribute  to  the  national  data  base  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  302  the  data 
that  results  from  research  and  development 
activities  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  granted  under  such  program. 

(b)  ADVANCED  Materials  Synthesis  and 
PROCE88INO  Fellows  Program.— The  Na- 
tional Science  Board  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  establish  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  support  graduate  and  post-doctorate 
studies  and  research  in  advanced  materials 
synthesis  and  processing.  Under  the  fellow- 
ship program,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  award  grants  for 
the  support  of  such  studies  and  research. 
Grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic merit  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
and  criteria  established  by  the  National 
Science  Board. 

SEC.  302.  NATIONAL  ADVANCED  MATERIALS 
DATA  BASE. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Data  Base.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology,  shall  establish  and  ad- 
minister a  comprehensive  national  data  base 
for  advanced  materials.  The  national  data 
base  shall  be  the  central  repository  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  information  on  ad- 
vanced materials.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
may  select  for  inclusion  in  the  national  data 
base  advanced  materials  information  avail- 
able in  data  collection  and  network  systems 
that  meet  the  standards  and  guidelines  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Data  Base  Standards  and  Guide- 
lines.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish standards  and  guidelines  for— 

(1)  the  reliability,  accuracy,  quality,  and 
documentation  of  the  advanced  materials 
data  to  be  contained  within  the  national 
data  base: 

(2)  a  computerized  interactive  network  to 
search  and  retrieve  data  relating  to  ad- 
vanced materials: 

(3)  appropriate  formats  in  which  to  present 
diverse  data  relating  to  advanced  materials: 

(4)  the  maintenance  of  software  and  hard- 
ware required  for  the  data  base:  and 

(5)  appropriate  security  for  the  protection 
of  information  in  the  data  base,  including 
the  denial  of  access  to  unauthorized  users. 

SEC.  903.  STANDARD  REFERENCE  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, shall  provide  for  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  standard  reference  data 
for  advanced  materials. 

(b)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"standard  reference  data"  means  quan- 
titative information  related  to  a  measurable 
physical,  chemical,  mechanical,  electrical, 
or  optical  property  of  a  substance  or  system 
of  substances  of  known  composition  and 
structure  which  is  critically  evaluated  as  to 
its  reliability. 

TITLE    IV— AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS 
SEC  401.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATION& 

(a)  Department  of  Energy.- Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsiblliUes  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
under  this  Act  as  follows: 


(1)  For  nscal  year  1992.  $10,000,000  for  atom- 
ic energy  defense  activities,  and  $10,000,000 
for  energy  research  activities. 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  199&.  1994,  1995, 
and  1996,  $20,000,000  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities,  and  $20,000,000  for  energy  re- 
search activities. 

(b)  Department  of  Defense.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1992,  $15,000,000. 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  1995, 
and  1996.  $30,000,000. 

(c)  NASA.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1992,  $10,000,000. 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1995, 
and  1996,  $20,000,000. 

(d)  Department  of  Commerce.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  this  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  yetu"  1992— 

(A)  $5,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Processing,  Synthesis,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships:  and 

(B)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  302. 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  1995, 
and  199ft- 

(A)  $10,000,000  for  the  esUblishment  of  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Processing,  Synthesis,  and 
Commercialization  Partnerships:  and 

(B)  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  302. 

(e)  National  Science  Foundation.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  under  this  Act  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1992.  $84,000,000. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  $90,000,000. 

(3)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1904,  1995.  and 
1996,  $100,000,000. 

(f)  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology 
such  stmis  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
title  vn  of  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976  (as  added  by  section  101). 

SEC.  403.  AUTHORrrV  TO  WAIVE  APPUCABILnY 
TO  CLASSIFIED  PROGRABtS. 

The  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  of  such  department  or  agen- 
cy that  is  classified  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  or  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  public  financing  of  F^resldentlal 
election  campaigns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

presidential  election  campaign  fvhd 
•  Mr.  PET  J..  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  to  assure  the 
solvency  of  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  and  to  provide  certain 
restrictions  on  expenditures  for  media 
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advertising  that  qualifies  for  payment 
trom  the  fund. 

The  public  funding  of  our  Presi- 
dential elections  is  one  of  the  great  un- 
sung trlumpe  of  political  reform  in  this 
century.  Established  in  1974  in  the 
wake  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  the 
new  system  combined  limits  on  cam- 
paign spending  with  public  funding 
from  the  $1  checkoff  on  personal  in- 
come tax  returns.  It  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  success  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and 
since  its  inception  49  of  the  SO  major 
party  candidates  who  have  run  for  the 
Presidency  in  that  period— Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — have  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

The  $490  million  that  has  been  dis- 
bursed from  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  to  date  represents  the 
collective  voluntary  commitment  of 
many  taxpayers  to  the  principle  that 
the  Presidential  election  process  ought 
to  be  fireed  of  the  taint  of  special  inter- 
est financing.  It  is  generally  agreed,  I 
believe,  that  the  public  funding  pro- 
gram has  had  an  elevating  effect  on  the 
process,  flreelng  campaigns  from  pre- 
occupation with  fundralsing  to  con- 
centrate on  substantive  matters. 

But  the  program,  for  all  its  success, 
may  not  continue  as  originally  con- 
ceived unless  Congress  provides  reme- 
dial legislation  to  correct  a  basic  stat- 
utory flaw  which  is  certain  to  cause 
the  fund  to  run  dry.  The  problem  is 
that  the  original  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  $1  checkoff  made  no  provision 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  the  checkoff  to  allow  for  inflation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  campaign 
spending  limits  were  indexed  for  infla- 
tion and  have  been  rising  steadily,  as 
have  payouts  flrom  the  fund  to  eligible 
candidates  and  parties.  Such  a  struc- 
tural imbalance  has  all  the  makings  of 
a  fiscal  train  wreck,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  hasn't  already  occurred. 

I  must  note  for  the  record  at  this 
point  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  Indexing  and  have  frequently  op- 
posed it  over  the  years  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  automatic  mechanism  for 
escalating  public  costs,  ft-equently  to 
levels  above  what  circumstances  jus- 
tify. But  in  this  case,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  indexing  of  the  $1  checkoff  is 
the  only  way  to  correct  the  basic  struc- 
tural flaw  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  $1  authorized  for 
checkoff  in  the  early  1970*8  is  worth 
only  36  cents  today,  while  the  indexed 
ceiling  on  expenditures  has  risen  more 
than  250  percent.  The  FEC  projects  a 


shortfall  of  approximately  $3  million 
by  the  end  of  1992,  which  may  be  made 
up  administratively  by  applying  re- 
ceipts in  early  1993  to  cover  final  costs 
of  the  1992  election  cycle.  But  for  1996, 
the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  faces  a  projected  deficit  of  over 
S144  million,  and  no  amount  of  admin- 
istrative juggling  can  prevent  a  de 
facto  suspension  of  the  primary  match- 
ing program  and  a  reduction  in  grants 
to  the  party  nominees  in  the  general 
election  by  more  than  $50  million.  As 
Chairman  John  McGarry  of  the  FEC 
stated  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  "The  issue  is  not 
if  the  fund  will  nm  out  of  money,  but, 
when." 

In  addition  to  the  indexing  problem, 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  another  factor 
which  exacerbates  the  imbalance, 
namely  the  relatively  low  rate  of  par- 
ticipation by  taxpayers  in  the  checkoff 
program.  The  percentage  of  uax  returns 
checked  off  has  declined  from  a  high  of 
28.7  percent  in  1980  to  19.9  percent  in 
1989.  But  I  would  note  that  even  In  1989, 
the  contributions  to  the  fund  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $32  million.  And  I  par- 
ticularly note  Chairman  McGarry's 
testimony  that  even  if  participation  re- 
turned to  its  highest  level,  the  struc- 
tural imbalance  resulting  from  the  in- 
dexing differential  is  so  fundamental 
that  the  fund  would  still  run  short  in 
1996. 

As  disappointing  as  the  low  rate  of 
participation  is,  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  cloud  the  merits  of  this  wor- 
thy program.  The  FEC,  to  its  credit, 
has  undertaken  a  systematic  effort  to 
identify  the  reasons  for  the  low  rate  of 
participation  and  has  found  that  there 
Is  widespread  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  checkoff  program  on  the  part  of 
taxpayers  as  well  as  professional  tax 
preparers.  Acting  on  this  finding,  the 
Commission  this  year  launched  a  mod- 
est public  education  program  through 
radio  and  TV  announcements,  as  well 
as  Commission  publications,  to  explain 
how  the  checkoff  program  works.  I  ap- 
plaud these  efforts,  urge  their  continu- 
ance and  hope  they  bear  fiTiit. 

But  the  imderlying  structural  prob- 
lem of  Indexing  remains  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduce today  incorporates  rec- 
ommendations of  the  FEC  to  solve  the 
problem. 

First,  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  checkoff  from  $1  to  52.50 
for  individuals  and  flrom  $2  to  $5  for 
jount  returns,  reflecting  an  adjustment 
for  inflation  of  at  least  250  percent,  as 
recommended  by  the  FEC. 


Second,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
mechanism  for  adjusting  the  amount  of 
the  checkoff  in  future  years  to  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  dollar,  as  recommended 
by  the  FEC. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize,  in 
the  event  of  shortfalls  in  the  fund,  re- 
payable advances  to  the  fund  from  the 
Treasury,  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
out  of  subsequent  receipts  trom  the 
checkofi".  This  provision  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  FEC,  but  I  am  proposing 
it  in  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
that  congressional  action  may  not  be 
concluded  in  time  to  avert  a  serious 
shortfall  that  could  cause  confusion  in 
the  1996  election  cycle. 

Fourth,  the  bill  includes  a  simple  re- 
quirement that  media  advertising 
would  be  considered  a  qualified  cam- 
paign expense  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  eligible  candidate  presents 
his  or  her  own  program,  opinions,  or 
qualifications.  This  is  a  reprise  of  a  bill 
I  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress,  S. 
340,  the  intention  of  which  was  simply 
to  assure  that  public  funds  would  be 
used  for  publicly  acceptable  media  pur- 
chases, as  opposed  to  scurrilous  or  de- 
ceptive media  advertisements.  The  in- 
tention remains  the  same  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  reasonable  limitation  on  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  sim- 
ply note  that  this  bill  would  assure  the 
solvency  of  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  without  comprimising 
the  basic  principle  of  personal  choice 
underlying  the  checkoff  program. 
Every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  fund 
represents  a  personal  affirmation  of  a 
taxpayer  who  supports  the  program, 
and  conversely  every  nonparticlpant 
can  be  assured  that  his  taxes  are  not 
being  used  to  fund  a  progratm  he  does 
not  support.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
given  the  political  sensitivity  of  the 
progrram.  But  17  years  of  experience  has 
proven,  I  believe,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  program  can  be  achieved  in  a  vol- 
untary context;  only  a  reasonable  cor- 
rection of  structural  imbalance  is 
needed  to  assure  its  continuance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
charts  showing  the  status  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund,  pro- 
jected first  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
$1  checkoff,  and  second  on  the  basis  of 
the  checkoff  adjusted  for  inflation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


FUND  ACTIVITY— ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATES  1973-97  USING  $1  CHECK-OFF  AS  IT  NOW  EXISTS;  UNADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION 

[Usini  inflitnn  ot  SO  percent  91-97,  Renscd  Feb.  19.  1991  RWJCO] 
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to  amend   the   Solid 
Vet  to  clarify  the  Envi- 
Agency's  author- 
hazardous  waste  recy- 
ither  purposes;  to  the 
E  nvironment  and  Public 


o' 


Env  ronmental 


WASTE  RECYCLING  ACT 

Mr.  President,  today  I 

the  Hazardous  Waste 

1991.  This  bill  amends 

Disposal  Act  to  make 

Protection 

authority  to  regulate 

recycling  activities. 

the  authority  to  regu- 

storage  and  dis- 

waste    since    the 

Resource  Conservation 

Act    [RCRA],    the    1976 

the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 

ajmost  as  long,  however, 

the  regulated  commu- 

struggling   with   the 

or  not  EPA  has  the 


statutory  authority  to  regulate  recy- 
cling activities. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
Agency's  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
recycling  activities  has  had  adverse 
consequences  for  the.  regulated  commu- 
nity, the  taxpayers  and  the  environ- 
ment. While  industry  and  taxpayers 
pay  the  legal  fees  to  sort  this  question 
out,  the  environment  is  being  harmed 
because  hazardous  waste  that  could  be 
recycled  is  instead  incinerated  or 
landfilled  or,  even  worse,  is  recycled 
without  adequate  controls. 

RCRA's  goal  is  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  waste  to  assure  the  protection 
of  our  health  and  the  environment.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  RCRA  sets  forth  a 
management  hierarchy  for  all  wastes 
which  sets  as  its  priorities,  the  reduc- 
tion, recycling,  and  last,  the  treatment 
and  disposal  of  waste.  Once  a  hazardous 
waste  is  generated,  we  should  wherever 
possible,  encourage  recycling  rather 
than  treatment  or  disposal. 

Unfortunately,  hazardous  waste  recy- 
cling that  is  done  poorly,  can  be  worse 
than  no  recycling  at  all.  Currently,  of 


the  Agency's  1,189  Superfund  sites,  112 
had  recycling  activities  on  site.  Clear- 
ly, unregulated  recycling  of  hazardous 
waste  can  lead  to  serious  adverse  envi- 
ronmental and  health  effects.  Equally 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  it  also  threat- 
ens to  stigmatize,  and  therefore  dis- 
courage, an  activity  that  everyone 
would  agree  is,  when  done  properly, 
preferable  to  treatment  or  disposal. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  gives 
EPA  clear  statutory  authority  to  regu- 
late recycling  activities  by  amending 
the  definition  of  the  term  "solid 
waste"  to  include  materials  that  are 
recycled.  While  I  am  aware  that  some 
of  the  hazardous  material  sent  to  recy- 
cling facilities  could  be  called  hazard- 
ous secondary  materials,  byproducts  or 
some  other  name  beside  a  solid  waste, 
the  structure  and  long  regulatory  and 
statutory  history  of  RCRA  dictates 
that  these  materials,  although  not 
technically  discarded  in  all  cases,  be 
managed  as  if  they  are  wjistes. 

In  another  bill  that  I  aum  cosponsor- 
ing  today  with  Senator  Baucus  to  re- 
authorize RCRA  through  1996,  we  have 
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attempted  to  clarify  this  same  jurisdic- 
tional question  without  calling  hazard- 
ous material  that  is  recycled  a  waste. 
Instead,  the  bill  defines  a  hazardous 
waste  that  is  recycled  as  a  hazardous 
secondary  material.  Unfortunately,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  law  and  the  re- 
sulting regulations  and  subsequent 
court  cases  interpreting  those  regula- 
tions, EPA  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  materials  unless  they  are  first  dis- 
carded or  the  activity  in  question  is 
akin  to  discarding.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
whether  the  approach  taken  in  the  re- 
authorizing legislation  adequately 
solves  the  problem.  We  need  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  agency  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  recycling  activi- 
ties even  where  a  person  recycling  such 
material  chooses  to  call  the  material  a 
product  or  raw  material  as  opposed  to 
a  waste. 

While  I  have  serious  concerns  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  approach  taken 
in  the  reauthorizing  legislation,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  both  Senator 
Baucus  and  I,  and  surely  every  person 
engaged  in  the  legitimate  recycling  of 
hazardous  waste,  will  agree  that  with- 
out proper  controls  over  this  activity, 
recycling  will  continue  to  totter  on  the 
brink  of  getting  a  bad  name  and  our 
health  and  the  environment  stand  to 
suffer.  In  order  to  gain  control  over 
this  activity,  we  must  clarify  EPA's 
proper  and  legitimate  authority  to  reg- 
ulate hazardous  waste  recycling  activi- 
ties. 

I  believe  that  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Recycling  Act  of  1991,  achieves  this 
goal  in  a  clear,  concise  and  technically 
correct  fashion  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  testimony  on  both  approaches 
during  our  upcoming  reauthorization 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Recycling  Act  of  1991  be  printed 
In  the  Recx)RD  following  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rex;ord.  as 
follows: 

8.962 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  THU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Waste  Recycling:  Act  of  1991." 
SBC  1.  CXmCRESSIONAL  FINDINGS,  OBJECTIVES 
AND  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

(a)  Section  1002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
poaal  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  inserting  "or  haz- 
ardous waste  recycling"  after  "hazardous 
waste  management";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  Inserting  "or  haz- 
ardous waste  recycling"  after  "hazardous 
waste  management". 

(b)  Section  1008  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX4)  by  inserting  "and 
hazardous  waste  recycling  activities"  after 
"management  practices"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK5)  by  Inserting  "or  re- 
cycled" after  "managed";  and 


(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "recy- 
cled," after  "should  be". 

SEC.  S.  DEFINrnONS. 

(a)  Section  1004(27)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(27)  The  term  'solid  waste'  means  any  gar- 
bage, refuse,  sludge  trom  a  waste  treatment 
plant,  water  supply  treatment  plant,  or  air 
pollution  control  facility  and  other  material 
when  discarded  or  recycled,  including  solid, 
liquid,  semisolid,  or  contained  gaseous  mate- 
rial resulting  trom  Industrial,  commercial, 
mining,  agriculture  operations,  and  commu- 
nity activities,  and  other  material  unless  the 
material  is  recycled  as  part  of  a  closed-loop 
manufacturing  process  or  a  direct  reuse 
manufacturing  process.  The  term  does  not 
include  solid  or  dissolved  material  in  domes- 
tic sewage,  or  solid  or  dissolved  materials  in 
irrigation  return  Hows  or  industrial  dis- 
charges which  are  point  sources  subject  to 
permits  under  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (86 
Stat.  880),  or  source,  special  nuclear,  or  by- 
product material  as  defined  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
923).". 

(b)  Section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(41)  The  term  'recycling'  or  'recycle' 
means  any  use,  reuse,  or  reclamation  of  solid 
waste  or  other  material  for  any  purpose  but 
does  not  Include: 

"(A)  placement  of  hazardous  waste  on  the 
land; 

"(B)  incineration  of  solid  waste  for  energy 
recovery; 

"(C)  speculative  accumulation  of  hazard- 
ous waste; 

"(D)  the  treatment  of  hazardous  waste 
prior  to  use,  reuse  or  reclamation;  or 

"(E)  the  use,  reuse  or  reclamation  of  inher- 
ently waste-like  materials. 

"(42)  The  term  'use'  or  'reuse'  means  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  a  material  is— 

"(A)  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  an  in- 
dustrial process  to  make  a  product;  or 

"(B)  employed  in  a  particular  function  or 
application  as  an  effective  substitute  for  a 
commercial  product. 

"(43)  The  term  'reclaim'  or  'reclamation' 
means  a  procedure  whereby  a  material  Is 
processed  to  recover  a  useable  product,  or 
where  a  material  is  regenerated. 

"(44)  The  term  'closed-loop  manufacturing 
process'  means  a  process  whereby  materials 
are: 

"(A)  returned  to  the  original  process  or 
processes  in  which  they  were  generated;  and 

"(B)  reused  in  the  production  process  in 
the  following  manner— 

"(1)  the  process,  through  completion  of  rec- 
lamation, is  enclosed  by  being  entirely  con- 
nected with  pipes  or  other  comparable  en- 
closed means  of  conveyance;  and 

"(11)  the  materials  are  stored  In  tanks  or 
containers  and  are  used  or  reused  within 
twelve  months. 

"In  no  event  may  reuse  or  reclamation  in- 
volve controlled  flame  combustion  nor  may 
the  products  produced  from  the  materials  be 
used  in  a  manner  constituting  disposal. 

"(45)  The  term  "direct  reuse  manufacturing 
process'  means  a  process  whereby  materials 


"(A)  used  or  reused  as  Ingredients  in  an  in- 
dustrial process  to  make  a  product,  provided 
reclamation  does  not  precede  such  use  or 
reuse;  or 

"(B)  used  or  reused  as  effective  substitutes 
for  commercial  products,  provided  reclama- 
tion does  not  tirecede  such  use  or  reuse;  or 


"(C)  returned,  as  a  subetltute  for  raw  ma- 
terial feedstock,  in  the  original  process  trom 
which  they  are  generated,  provided  reclama- 
tion does  not  precede  such  return.". 
SBC  A.  HAZARDOUS  WA8TB  RECYCLING. 

(a)  Section  3004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(y)  Recycldjo  S-tandards.— (1)  Not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  requirements  for 
hazardous  waste  recycling  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a).  Such  require- 
ments should  address  the  particular  needs 
and  unique  operations  of  certain  recycling 
facilities. 

"(2)  The  requirements  for  recyclable  mate- 
rials as  set  forth  at  40  C.F.R.  Parts  264.  285, 
266,  and  288  (July  1,  1990)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable to  all  owners  and  operators  of  bas- 
ardous  waste  recycling  facilities.  Any  owner 
or  operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  recycling 
facility  who  was  not  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment,  com- 
ply with  all  such  regulations.  The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  until 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  issues  re- 
quirements under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)(A)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1991.  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  using  a 
closed-loop  manufacturing  process  or  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  using  a  direct 
reuse  manufacturing  process,  shall  certify  to 
the  Administrator  that  the  facility  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  closed-loop  manufac- 
turing process  or  a  direct  reuse  manufactur- 
ing process,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  is  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a).  Any  owner  or  ofierator  of  a  new  facility 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  a  closed-loop 
manufacturing  process  or  a  direct  reuse 
manufacturing  process  shall,  prior  to  com- 
mencing operations,  certify  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  facility  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  closed-loop  manufacturing  proc- 
ess or  a  direct  reuse  manufacturing  process, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  Is  exempt  Trom  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  The  certification  required  in  para- 
graph (3)(A)  shall  include: 
"(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  facility; 
"(11)  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or 
operator; 

"(ill)  the  amount  and  type  of  material  han- 
dled by  closed-loop  or  direct  reuse  process,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  the  facility  on  an  annual 
basis; 

"(Iv)  a  brief  description  of  the  cloeed-loop 
or  direct  reuse  manufacturing  process;  and 

"(V)  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  to  verify  the  cer- 
tification. 

"(C)'If,  at  any  time  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  certification  submitted 
does  not  indicate  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  closed-loop  or  direct  reuse  manu- 
facturing process,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Administrator  shall  so  notify  the  applicant. 
Within  60  days  from  the  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice, the  applicant  may  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator any  additional  information  as 
the  applicant  deems  appropriate  to  clarify 
the  statements  made  in  the  applicant's  cer- 
tification. Within  00  days  trom  receipt  of 
such  additional  Information,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  a  final  determination  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  applicants  certification. 
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Upon  failure  tx>  neet  the  requirements  of  a 
cloee-loop  or  d  rect  reuse  manufacturing 
IHDcesa.  the  applicant  shall  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  tjhls  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  300S  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  13  amended  By  adding  the  following  new 
Bubeectlon;  { 

"(k)  PKRiirr  Bf  Rule.— (1)  Not  later  than 
twelve  months  aflter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendment  of  1|91,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  requirements  under  subsection 
(a)  which  provide  for  a  permit  by  rule  for  fa- 
cilities which  stlore  and  recycle  hazardous 
waste  In  f\illy  enclosed  tanks  or  containers. 

"(2)  Requlrem*it8  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  iequlre— 

"(A)  for  publla  notice  and  comment  prior 
to  construction  fnd  commencement  of  oper- 
ations at  such  faiility; 

"(B)  a  demonstiatlon  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator that  the  fadUlty  Is  In  compliance  with 
all  applicable  standards  and  requirements  of 
Uw:  I 

"(C)  annual  onjslte  Inspections  by  the  per- 
mitting author! t^:  and 

"(D)  the  subml^lon  of  such  Information  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate  to  ver- 
ify compliance  w|th  the  permit. 

"(3)  The  permitting  authority  must  verify 
the  contents  of  the  permit  by  rule  applica- 
tion within  two  iears  of  receipt.  Upon  review 
of  such  application,  the  Administrator  may 
revoke  such  per^t  If  compliance  with  all 
applicable  standards  cannot  be  verified.".* 

By  Mr.  N)  (XJONNELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Teurmond,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Packw(iod,  Mr.  Mc:Cain,  and  Mr. 

COATS); 

S.  983.  A  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  rape, 
and  murder,  ai  gainst  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  p(imograpbic  material;  to 
the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 

PORNOGRAPHY  flCTIMS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONKELL.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago,  I  sttood  before  the  Senate  to 
decry  the  epldtemic  of  violence  against 
women  and  cllldren,  the  pornography 
industry  whicli  promotes  their  victim- 
ization, and  t)  Introduce  the  Pornog- 
raphy Victlns'  Compensation  Act. 
Today.  I  am  r  iintroducing  that  bill  to 
provide  vlctlris  of  sex  crimes,  whose 
offenders  werej  incited  or  influenced  by 
pornography.  |a  civil  cause  of  action 
against  its  prohucers  and  purveyors. 

The  Pomorraphy  Victims'  Com- 
pensation Actjls  supported  by  an  ex- 
traordinary airay  of  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Fkmlly  Research  Council. 
Feminists  Figpiting  Pornography,  the 
American  Partly  Association,  victims 
rights  groups.!  and  dozens  of  National 
Organizations  {for  Women  chapters  na- 
tionwide. 

These  diverse  groups  coalesced 
around  the  Pornography  Victims'  Com- 
pensation Acli  because  they  shared  a 
goal — to  hold  jpomograpbers  liable  for 
the  barm  thev  cause.  They  also  share  a 
belief— that  cmme  is  fostered  by  a  cul- 
ture in  which  the  sexual  degradation, 
abuse,  and  milrder  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  a  form  of  entertainment. 

That  belief  Is  shared  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. Last  week,  the  National  Victim 


Center  released  a  study  that  found  93 
percent  of  Americans  believe  violence 
in  the  media  Impacts  violence  in  soci- 
ety. 

The  pornographic  media  is  increas- 
ingly violent,  and  dangerous.  A  1988 
study  by  the  FBI  found  that  81  percent 
of  violent  sexual  offenders  regularly 
used  violent  pornography.  A  study  by 
the  Michigan  State  Police  found  that 
of  48,000  sexual  crimes  committed  over 
a  20-year  period,  pornography  was  used 
just  prior  to  or  during  41  percent  of 
them. 

A  columnist  wrote  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  a  few  months  ago: 

The  connection  between  the  amount  of  vio- 
lent entertainment  and  the  amount  of  real- 
life  violence  Is  no  longer  seriously  doubted 
among  social  scientists. 

Nor  should  it  be  doubted  by  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

Women  in  this  country  are  scared, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  on  May  21,  "Amer- 
ican women  are  in  grreater  peril  now 
from  attack  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation." 

The  United  States  rape  rate — 4  times 
that  in  Germany,  8  times  France's,  15 
times  England's,  and  20  times  Ja- 
pan's—is on  the  rise.  In  1990,  reported 
rapes  in  this  country  exceeded  100,000 
for  the  first  time.  Experts  in  the  field 
believe  that  number  vastly  understates 
the  true  magnitude  of  the  problem  as 
thousands  of  rapes  go  unreported  out  of 
fear  of  reprisal,  and  stigmatization. 

Last  year's  rate  of  Increase  was  three 
times  that  of  the  year  before.  While  we 
won  the  war  against  Iraq  in  40  days, 
American  women  are  losing  their  war 
against  violent  crime. 

Some  telling  statistics:  The  rape  rate 
is  increasing  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
overall  crime  rate;  1  in  5  adult  women 
has  been  raped,  1  in  6  by  someone  she 
knows;  36  percent  of  rapes  occur  at  the 
victim's  home;  a  woman  is  raped  every 
6  minutes;  3  to  4  million  women  are 
beaten  each  year.  1  million  so  severely 
they  seek  medical  help;  more  than  half 
of  all  homeless  women  are  fleeing  do- 
mestic violence;  and  the  leading  cause 
of  death  on  the  job  for  women  is  homi- 
cide, for  men  it  is  accidents. 

Another  horrifying  fact— only  29  per- 
cent of  rapists  are  sentenced  to  a  year 
or  more  behind  bars. 

Mr.  President,  all  women  are  victims 
in  this  culture  of  sexual  violence.  Mil- 
lions of  American  women  are  afraid  to 
walk  fi-om  their  offices  to  their  cars. 
They  are  afl-aid  to  go  outside  at  night. 
They  are  afraid  within  their  own 
homes. 

The  National  Victims  Center  re- 
ported last  week  that: 

The  fear  of  crime  restricts  the  fl^edom  of 
Americans  to  go  where  they  want,  when  they 
want.  Because  of  the  threat  of  crime,  the 
lifestyles  of  many  Americans  are  restricted. 
The  freedom  of  women  Is  particularly  re- 
stricted by  this  threat. 


The  center's  survey  found  that  73  per- 
cent of  American  women  limit  the 
places  they  virill  go  by  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  di- 
mension to  pornography  and  crime — 
the  extent  to  which  they  affect  chil- 
dren. Each  year,  1  million  children 
from  6  months  to  16  years  old  are  sexu- 
ally molested  and  then  filmed  or  photo- 
graphed. There  is  a  large  audience  for 
this  filth,  many  of  whom  are  them- 
selves child  molesters. 

Children  are  particularly  vulnerable 
in  this  culture  of  sexual  violence.  And 
their  predators  are  proline.  The  typical 
child  molester  abuses  380  children. 

The  pornography  industry  trades  in 
the  abuse,  exploitation,  and  degrada- 
tion of  women  and  children.  Pornog- 
raphy is  not  an  expression  of  speech,,  it 
is  a  business.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
hits  pomographers  where  it  hurts  them 
most:  their  wallets. 

Victims  of  sexual  crimes  in  our  Na- 
tion currently  have  no  legal  recourse 
other  than  a  justice  system  which  fre- 
quently lets  offenders  go  ftee.  The  Por- 
nography Victims  Compensation  Act 
provides  victims  of  sex  crimes  a  civil 
cause  of  action  against  pomographers 
if  the  victim  can  prove  a  link  between 
the  crime  and  specific  sexually  explicit 
material.  The  bill  does  not  dictate 
what  pomographers  may  produce,  it 
simply  holds  them  liable  for  it. 

Pornography  is  fueling  violence  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  time  pomog- 
raphers were  held  accountable  for  the 
harm  they  cause.  If  we  are  to  protect 
women  and  children  from  sexual  preda- 
tors, we  must  recognize  that  sex  crimes 
do  not  occur  in  a  cultural  vacuum.  It  is 
time  to  hold  accountable  those  who  are 
getting  rich  off  of  producing  veritable 
how-to  manuals  and  films  for  rapists 
and  child  abusers.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.   984.   A   bill   entitled   the    "Inter- 
national Pollution  Deterrence  Act  of 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLLUTION  DETERRENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  protec- 
tion, preservation,  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment  is  a  major  U.S.  na- 
tional priority.  Congress  has  actively 
fostered  this  goal  through  landmark 
legislation,  most  recently,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  A  crucial 
question  we  have  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed however  is  how  our  Nation's 
environmental  policy  is  interrelated  to 
other  important  policy  questions,  such 
as  competitiveness  and  trade  policy.  As 
the  recent  discussions  on  the  extension 
of  fast-track  for  a  free-trade  agreement 
vFlth  Mexico  have  proven,  policy  ques- 
tions cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum 
without  regard  for  the  many  areas 
which  they  will  impact. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
have  recognized  and  supported  the  need 
for  environmental  legislation,  but  they 
have  also  faced  the  harsh  reality  that 
such  legislation  can  be  costly  and  may 
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place  an  American  company  at  an  ex- 
treme disadvantage  In  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. With  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  I  am  calling  on  Congress 
to  recognize  the  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage many  foreign  manufacturers 
now  enjoy  as  a  result  of  their  failure  to 
enact  and  enforce  adequate  environ- 
mental and  public  health  standards. 

The  apparent  lack  of  meaningful  pol- 
lution restraints  outside  our  borders 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  United 
States,  especially  as  we  examine  the 
possible  consequences  of  new  trading 
partnerships  with  less  environmentally 
safe  countries.  If  we  fail  or  refuse  to 
consider  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  our  trade  policy,  we  can 
Inadvertently  create  incentives  to  pol- 
lute which  harms  citizens  of  other 
countries  and  ultimately,  ourselves. 
The  International  Pollution  Deterrence 
Act  of  1991  is  designed  to  address  this 
omission. 

The  International  Pollution  Deter- 
rence Act  makes  a  country's  failure  to 
impose  and  enforce  meaningful  pollu- 
tion controls  on  its  industries  a 
countervailable  domestic  subsidy 
under  U.S.  law.  It  establishes  an  export 
ftind  to  assist  exports  of  U.S.  pollution 
control  equipment.  The  act  also  re- 
quires the  Administrator  of  the  Envl- 
roimiental  Protection  Agency  to  com- 
pile and  update,  on  a  yearly  basis,  the 
level  of  pollution  control  in  the  areas 
of  air,  water,  hazardous  wastes,  and 
solid  wastes  attained  by  our  major 
trading  partners. 

A  number  of  significant  factors  have 
created  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
We  have  become  painfully  aware  of  the 
transborder  nature  of  pollution.  It  not 
only  affects  the  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries who  are  being  asked,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  sacrifice  their  health  and 
that  of  their  children  to  a  one  dimen- 
sional pursuit  of  economic  growth — we 
have  only  to  look  as  far  as  Extern  Eu- 
rope to  see  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  such  policies — but  It  also 
has  a  far  more  global  impact. 

Failure  to  enact  adequate  safeguards 
in  one  nation  affects  all  nations.  As  we 
have  become  painfully  aware,  pollution 
problems  such  as  acid  rain  and  the  po- 
tential problems  of  global  warming 
know  no  national  boundaries.  The 
United  States  has  acted  and  is  continu- 
ing to  act  in  a  meaningful  way  to  up- 
hold our  responsibilities  to  the  world's 
environment  and  to  International  pub- 
lic health  concerns.  But  our  Nation's 
businesses  should  not  be  outdone  by 
foreign  manufacturers  as  a  result  of 
American  companies'  efforts  to  act  in 
an  environmentally  responsible  way. 

The  Increasing  globalization  of  the 
world  economy  has  meant  that  strictly 
regulating  pollution  within  our  bor- 
ders, while  maintaining  the  largest  and 
most  open  market  in  the  world,  can 
impair  our  competitiveness  and  pro- 
vide unfair  advantages  to  foreign  com- 
petitors subject  to  less  stringent  or  ef- 


fective pollution  control.  Cheaper  for- 
eign goods  carry  a  hidden  price  tag  if 
they  are  produced  tree  of  meanlngAil 
environmental  regulation.  If  we  pro- 
mote public  health  hazards  in  other 
countries  by  short-sighted  policies,  we 
benefit  no  one  In  the  long  run.  We  can- 
not afford  to  conduct  our  trade  policy 
in  an  environmental  vacuum. 

It  is  unwise  economic  policy  and  un- 
fair public  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  say  to  American  companies  that  we 
need  stronger  environmental  laws  in 
the  United  States  so  now  we  are  going 
to  make  you  pay  more  in  your  costs  of 
production  to  meet  these  standards  but 
we,  as  consumers,  will  turn  elsewhere 
to  purchase  manufactured  goods  at  the 
cheapest  price  even  if  that  means  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  our  American  compa- 
nies and  turning  our  backs  on  our  envi- 
ronmental and  public  health  standards. 

The  Ehivlronmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy recently  completed  a  study  which 
indicates  that  U.S.  expenditures  on  en- 
vironmental protection  have  increased 
to  approximately  $100  billion  per  year, 
representing  1.5  to  1.7  percent  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  and  will 
rise  to  about  3  percent  of  GNP  within 
10  years.  And  what  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize when  we  consider  how  our  eco- 
nomic and  trade  policy  should  include 
consideration  of  environmental  policy 
is  that  the  environmental  costs  result- 
ing from  such  legislation  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  not  paid  for,  by  and  large, 
by  the  Government.  According  to  the 
EPA  report,  in  1987  private  businesses 
paid  63  percent  of  the  pollution  control 
bill,  while  the  Federal  Government  was 
only  responsible  for  11  percent  of  the 
total  costs.  Local  governments  are 
paying  almost  23  percent  of  these  costs 
and  State  governments  are  paying  3.5 
percent. 

Through  GATT  and  other  trade  part- 
nerships, the  United  States  has  worked 
diligently  to  uphold  and  enforce  fair 
trading  practices.  Within  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  GATT  and  within  the 
rules  of  international  courts,  there  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  legal  ramifica- 
tions when  a  government  allows  its  in- 
dustry to  avoid  the  paying  of  the  costs 
of  production,  including  the  environ- 
mental and  public  health  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  costs  of  production. 

A  recent  article  in  the  spring  1988 
Houston  Journal  of  International  Law 
substantiates: 

In  order  for  the  failure  of  a  grovemment  to 
act  to  constitute  a  countervailable  subsidy, 
there  must  first  be  an  affirmative  duty 
placed  upon  the  gxivemment  which  It  Is  fall- 
In?  to  assume.  In  the  case  of  Industrial  envi- 
ronmental controls,  this  duty  has  been  af- 
firmatively established  In  International  law 
by  agreements  resulting  fi-om  International 
conventions,  by  customary/normative  prin- 
ciples, and  by  moral  and  social  obligations. 
Violations  of  this  minimum  International 
environmental  standard  have  occurred.  As  a 
result,  Industries  in  these  countries  have 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  those  Industries 
In  countries  which  have  employed  controls 
meeting  the  minlmimi  standard.  U.S.  plain- 


tiffs can  demonstrate  that,  indeed,  a  "spe- 
cific Industry"  has  been  benefited  through  a 
comparison  of  that  Industry"  has  been  bene- 
fited through  a  comparison  of  that  Industry 
with  others,  and  benefited  by  showing  that 
the  Industry,  If  It  met  minimum  Inter- 
national environmental  standards,  would  be 
required  to  expend  substantial  resources  to 
comply.  Thus,  potential  U.S.  plaintiffs  In  af- 
fected Industries  are  entitled  to  have  a  duty 
assessed  against  the  offending  Industries 
equal  to  the  competitive  advantage  obtained 
by  failure  to  employ  adequate  environmental 
controls,  not  just  the  amount  of  expense 
forebome  by  regulatory  avoidance. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  a  country's 
failure  to  require  and  enforce  meaning- 
ful pollution  controls  constitutes  a 
subsidy  no  different,  but  more  dan- 
gerous, than  practices  such  as  cash 
grants  to  money  losing  State  enter- 
prises, which  have  long  been  actionable 
under  U.S.  law.  By  making  such  ab- 
sence countervailable,  we  allow  U.S. 
companies  to  level  the  playing  field  by 
removing  the  cost  advantage  derived 
from  freedom  to  pollute.  By  using  the 
proceeds  from  such  cases  to  finance 
pollution  control  equipment  from  the 
United  States  to  our  poorer  trading 
partners,  we  provide  the  poorer  nations 
with  major  assistance  in  attaining 
meaningful  pollution  control  while 
stimulating  the  U.S.  export  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment.  Not  only  will 
we  be  addressing  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices, but  we  will  also  be  taking  the 
even  more  positive  step  of  helping  our 
trading  partners  establish  adequate 
public  health  standards  while  simulta- 
neously Invigorating  trade  markets  for 
environmental  goods. 

We  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by  while 
some  U.S.  manufacturers,  such  as  the 
U.S.  carbon  and  steel  alloy  industry, 
spends  as  much  as  250  percent  more  on 
environmental  controls  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  domestic  product  than  do 
other  countries.  The  steel  Industry  has 
made  a  commitment  to  meeting  new 
standards  In  controlling  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants, among  others,  but  these  new 
standards  are  adding  S15  per  ton  to  the 
cost  of  steel.  When  you  consider  that 
price  in  the  context  of  competitive 
pricing  in  the  world  steel  market,  you 
understand  the  clear  disadvantage 
American  steel  companies  face  when 
other  nations  avoid  protecting  public 
health.  Anyone  who  has  ever  visited 
the  steel  plants  In  Taiwan,  as  just  one 
example,  is  struck  by  the  blackness  of 
the  air  their  workers  breathe  every 
day.  Since  these  workers  actually  live 
at  the  steel  plant  in  Taiwan,  they  are 
breathing  this  dangerous  air  24  hours  a 
day  for  365  days  out  of  the  year. 

I  see  the  unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by 
nations  exploiting  the  environment 
and  public  health  for  economic  gain 
when  I  look  at  many  industries  impor- 
tant to  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma, 
such  as  the  costs  paid  disproportion- 
ately by  U.S.  steel  companies,  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  auto  part  manufac- 
turers, and  the  chemical  manufactur- 
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ere.  Including  pesticide  and  petro- 
chemical companies.  Chemical  compa- 
nies such  as  di^ont/Conoco  are  spend- 
ing as  much  as^  billion  a  year  to  meet 
environmental  jregulatlons  and  these 
percentages  ara  growing.  A  recent  re- 
port on  the  cosi^  of  environmental  ac- 
tion In  the  Unltjed  States  by  the  Center 
for  Strategic  a<id  International  Study 
concludes  that  these  costs  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Inclkide  adverse  economic 
consequences  w^th  respect  to  industrial 
production,  eccjnomlc  growth,  and  In- 
st rates.  International 
the  U.S.  balance  of 
federal  deficit. 

the  costs  of  new 
31  regiUatlons  mount, 
the  ability  for  American  companies  to 
devote  capital  t»  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  dilution  control  tech- 
nology decline^.  In  1988,  for  example, 
while  real  spen^ng  for  regulation  and 
monitoring  foif  pollution  abatement 
ed  by  8.4  percent,  and 
pollution  control  aver- 
Increase,  real  spending 
development  increased 
^e  in  Congress  are  going 


vestment,  inter 
competltlvenea 
trade,  and  the 

Unfortunate!] 
pollution  cont 


control  Incr 
overall  costs  fo^ 
aged  a  3  percenj 
for  research  an(] 
0.4  percent.  If 


to  continue  to!  look  for  ways  to  Im- 
prove international  environmental 
standards,  we  must  also  look  for  ways 


companies  finance 
d  development  of  the 
will  enable  us  to  reach 
turn,  we  will  be  work- 
United  States  In  the 
s  important  and  grow- 


to  help  Amerli 
the  research 
technology  thai 
those  goals.  In 
Ing  to  place  tl 
foref^nt  of  t 
ing  field. 

In  addition  io  money  for  research 
and  development,  revenues  from  this 
countervailing  '  duty  will  go  towards 
helping  develot)ing  nations  by  equip- 
ping them  wl^h  American  pollution 
control  equipment.  We  will  help  poorer 
nations  which  depend  on  manufactur- 
ing for  economic  advancement,  such  as 
Mexico,  establish  and  enforce  public 
health  standards  by  helping  them  get 
the  equipment  {they  will  need  to  raise 
their  standardsi 

We  cannot  add  should  not  enter  into 
negotiations  vi|ith  Mexico  on  a  ftee- 
trade  agreement  until  we  have  estab- 
lished a  way  to  ensure  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  will]  not  be  endangered  by 
farther  environmental  exploitation. 
The  only  way  |o  ensure  this  Is  to  send 
a  clear  signal  t^  companies  around  the 
world  that  av(^dance  of  public  health 
respcnslbllltiea  will  not  lead  to  eco- 
nomic gain  an4  that  American  compa- 
nies will  not  b4  penalized  because  they 
are  meeting  their  environmental  obli- 
gations. I 

As  Chairman  I  Bentsen  recently  noted 
at  a  Finance  C^nunlttee  hearing  on  the 
Mexico  f^ve-tr^de  agreement,  living  in 
Mexico  City  a^d  breathing  that  air  Is 
the  health  equivalent  of  smoking  2Mi 
packs  of  clgaqettes  a  day.  The  most 
alarming  statlitic  I  have  seen  yet  was 
In  an  article  last  week  In  a  Mexican 
newspaper  which  reported  that  In  1989 
alone  over  9S,obo  children  under  the  age 


of  5  died  in  Mexico  City  as  a  result  of 
respiratory  illnesses  associated  with 
the  high  level  of  pollution. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  have 
a  responsibility  in  the  fi^e-trade  agree- 
ment to  protect  Mexican  workers  from 
exploitation,  but  we  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  health  of  our  own 
citizens.  As  I  have  said  before,  pollu- 
tion does  not  stop  at  an  imaginary  bor- 
der line.  Articles  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  in  newspapers 
around  the  country  have  all  docu- 
mented, the  United  States  Is  suffering 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  companies 
which  have  located  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der to  enjoy  lower  labor  costs  and 
lower  environmental  costs  without 
paying  tariffs  into  the  United  States. 
The  maquiladora  factories,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  have  led  to 
such  public  health  emergencies  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Nogsiles  Wash 
coming  into  Arizona  from  Mexico, 
which  Is  bringing  toxic  industrial  pol- 
lutants and  untreated  sewage  into  the 
Arizona  water  stream.  A  public  health 
emergency  has  been  In  force  on  the  Ar- 
izona side  for  6  months  because  the  in- 
cidence of  hepatitis  has  climbed  to  20 
times  the  national  average  as  a  result 
of  the  Mexican  pollution  crisis. 

Exi>erience  has  shown  that  economic 
incentives  are  the  best  means  of  con- 
vincing our  trading  partners  that  we 
will  not  ignore  dangerous  and  inad- 
equately regiilated  manufacturing  pol- 
icy in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
bill  will  strengthen  efforts  underway 
now  in  the  United  Nations  and  GATT 
to  achieve  consensus  on  worldwide  pol- 
lution controls.  This  bill  will  help  to 
allay  fears  of  the  possible  environ- 
mental consequences  of  a  Mexico  free- 
trade  agreement.  Most  importantly,  it 
takes  steps  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
industries  and  the  health  of  citizens 
from  our  major  trading  partner  nations 
now,  before  more  damage  is  done  at  an 
increasing  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  and  the  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w&a  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This   act   may    be    cited    as    the    "Inter- 
national Pollution  Deterrence  Act  of  1991". 
8BC.  IL  FINDINGS. 

The  CongTess  finds  that— 

(1)  grlobal  environmental  pollution  prob- 
lems pose  an  Increasing'  threat  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  citizens  of  every  country  In 
the  world; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  made  protection 
and  restoration  of  the  environment  a  prior- 
ity, and  U.S.  industry,  municipalities,  and 
states  have  all  expended  significant  amounts 
of  capital  complying  with  existing  pollution 


control  laws  and  reflations  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  commit  further  significant 
amounts  of  capital  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  future  envi- 
ronmental legislation; 

(3)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
recently  completed  a  study  which  indicates 
that  U.S.  expenditures  on  environmental 
protection  have  increased  to  approximately 
$100  billion  per  year,  representing  1.5-1.7  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product  and 
will  rise  to  about  3  percent  of  GNP  within 
ten  years; 

(4)  solely  by  its  own  efforts,  however,  the 
United  States  cannot  halt  the  continuing 
and.  In  many  cases,  irreversible  damage  to 
the  world's  ecosystems  caused  by  other 
countries'  failure  to  shoulder  their  part  of 
the  burden  of  protecting  the  global  environ- 
ment; 

(5)  moreover.  U.S.  Industry  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  incur  increasing  capital 
costs  of  compliance  with  environmental  con- 
trols while  Its  foreign  competitors  enjoy  a 
substantial  and  widening  competitive  advan- 
tage as  a  result  of  remaining  unfettered  by 
pollution  control  obligations; 

(6)  the  significant  and  serious  competitive 
advantage  enjoyed  by  our  foreign  competi- 
tors from  cost  savings  derived  from  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  pollution  controls  results 
in  cheaper  foreign  Imports  which  capture 
U.S.  market  share  and  injure  U.S.  industries; 

(7)  the  failure  of  a  government  to  impose 
effective  environmental  controls  on  produc- 
tion and  manufacturing  facilities  within  its 
borders  should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is— 
a  significant  and  unfair  subsidy  which  must 
be  addressed  now  in  order  to  halt  irreversible 
damage  to  the  world  environment  and  pro- 
vide real  economic  incentives  to  effective 
pollution  control  abroad. 

SEC.  S.  COUNTERVAnJNG  DUTIES. 

(a)  19  U.S.C.  1303(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  sentences  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

"The  failure  to  impose  and  enforce  effec- 
tive pollution  controls  and  environmental 
safegruards  shall  constitute  the  bestowal  of  a 
bounty  or  grant  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section.  The  amount  of  the  bounty  or  grant 
derived  fTom  the  absence  of  effective  pollu- 
tion controls  and  environmental  safeguards 
shall  consist  of  the  cost  which  would  have  to 
be  incurred  by  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
of  the  foreign  articles  or  merchandise  to 
comply  with  environmental  standards  im- 
posed on  U.S.  producers  of  the  same  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise." 

(b)  19  U.S.C.  1677(5)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection  (C)  Imme- 
diately after  subeection  (B): 

"(C)  The  failure  to  Impose  and  enforce  ef- 
fective pollution  controls  and  environmental 
safeguards  on  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  any  class  or  kind  of  merchandise.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  derived  firom  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  pollution  controls  and  en- 
vironmental safegruards  shall  consist  of  the 
cost  which  would  have  to  be  incurred  by  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  to  comply  with  environ- 
mental standards  Imposed  on  U.S.  producers 
of  the  same  class  or  kind  of  merchandise." 

SEC.  4.  POLLUTION  FUNDS. 

19  U.S.C.  1671e  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  (c)  immediately  fol- 
lowing subsection  (b): 

"(C)  COUNTERVAnJNO  DUTIES  ATTRIBUTABLE 

To  Lack  of  EJffective  pollution  Con- 
trols.—Firty  percent  of  the  revenue  attrib- 
utable to  any  countervailing  duties  assessed 
pursuant  to  this  section  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise as  a  result  of  lack  of  effective  pollution 
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controls  and  environmental  safegruards  shall 
be  appropriated  to  a  "Pollution  Control  Ex- 
port Fund"  established  by  subsection  (d)  and 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development."  Fifty  percent  of 
such  revenue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
"Pollution  Control  Research  &,  Development 
Fund"  established  by  subsection  (e)  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agrency." 

22  U.S.C.  21Slp  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (d)  Immediately 
after  subsection  (c); 

"(d)  Assistance  to  Developino  Coun- 
tries.— ^The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  establish  a 
"Pollution  Control  Equipment  Fund"  to  be 
administered  under  this  section  using  reve- 
nues derived  from  countervailing  duties  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  effective  pollution  con- 
trols Imposed  on  imported  goods  as  provided 
in  19  U.S.C.  1671e(c)  and  any  fUnds  appro- 
priated fyom  time  to  time  by  Congress.  The 
Fund  shall  be  used  to  assist  purchases  of  U.S. 
pollution  control  equipment  by  developing 
countries." 

Section  814  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  establish  a  "Pollu- 
tion Control  Research  &  Development  Fund" 
using  revenues  derived  f^om  countervailing 
duties  attributable  to  lack  of  effective  pollu- 
tion controls  as  provided  In  19  U.S.C.  ie71e(c) 
and  any  fUnds  appropriated  trom  time  to 
time  by  Congress.  The  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator,  as  he  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe,  to  provide  sissistance  for 
U.S.  companies  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  pollution  control  technology  and 
equipment." 

SEC.   t.   irnVRNATlONAL  PCHXUTION  CONTROL 
INDEX. 

Section  8002  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8982)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(t)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare,  with- 
in 120  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  yearly  thereafter,  a  pollution  control 
index  for  each  of  the  top  fifty  countries  iden- 
tified by  the  Office  of  Trade  and  Investment 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  based  on  the 
value  of  exports  to  the  U.S.  Trom  that  coun- 
try's attainment  of  pollution  control  stand- 
ards in  the  areas  of  air,  water,  hazardous 
waste  and  solid  waste  as  compared  to  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  index  Is  to 
measure  the  level  of  compliance  within  each 
country  with  standards  comparable  to  or 
greater  than  those  In  the  United  States.  The 
Administrator  shall  analyze,  in  particular, 
the  level  of  technology  employed  and  actual 
costs  Incurred  for  pollution  control  in  the 
major  ezi>ort  sectors  of  each  country  in  for- 
mulating the  Index." 

Summary  op  International  Pollution 
Deterrence  Act  of  1991 
countervailina  duties 

Amends  countervailing  duty  provisions  of 
United  States  trade  law  to  establish  that  the 
failure  to  Impose  and  enforce  effective  pollu- 
tion controls  and  environmental  safeguards 
constitutes  the  bestowal  of  a  subsidy  and  is 
subject  to  countervailing  duty  law. 

The  countervailing  duty  (CVD)  laws  are  de- 
signed to  offset  any  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage foreign  producers  may  derive  f^m 
subaidies  bestowed  upon  them  by  a  foreign 
government. 

The  amount  of  the  subsidy  derived  from 
the  absence  of  elective  tx>llution  controls 
and  environmental  safeguards  shall  consist 


of  the  cost  which  would  have  to  be  incurred 
by  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  for- 
eign articles  of  merchandise  to  comply  with 
environmental  standards  Imposed  on  U.S. 
producers  of  the  same  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT  EXPORT  FWV 

Fifty  percent  of  revenue  gained  through 
countervailing  duties  assessed  as  a  result  of 
the  Pollution  Deterrence  Act  will  be  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  of  a  "Pollution 
Control  Equipment  Export  Fund."  Monies 
from  the  fund  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
to  assist  purchases  of  U.S.  pollution  control 
equipment  by  developing  countries. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  RESEARCH  & 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  Other  fifty  percent  of  revenue  gained 
through  countervailing  duties  assessed  as  a 
result  of  the  Act  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "Pollution  Control  Re- 
search &  Development  Fund."  Monies  ft^m 
the  fund  will  be  distributed  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  provide 
assistance  for  U.S.  companies  in  the  research 
and  development  of  pollution  control  tech- 
nology and  equipment. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLLUTION  CONTROL  INDEX 

Requires  EPA  to  prepare,  within  120  days 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  and  yearly  there- 
after, a  pollution  control  index  for  each  of 
the  fifty  top  U.S.  trading  partners,  based  on 
yearly  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
Index  will  measure  each  country's  attain- 
ment of  pollution  control  standards  in  the 
areas  of  air,  water,  hazardous  waste  and  solid 
waste  in  comparison  to  U.S.  standards  in 
those  same  areas.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating   October    1991    as    "National 
Down  Syndrome  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DOWN  SYNDROME  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  8  years,  I  have  supported  efforts  to 
designate  October  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Month."  This  designation  is 
extremely  important  to  public  aware- 
ness about  Down  syndrome,  and  I  rise 
today  to,  again,  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  October  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Down  Syndrome  Month." 

Most  people  have  heard  of  Down  syn- 
drome, but  few  realize  that  it  occurs 
once  in  every  1.000  births.  With  Down 
syndrome,  an  extra  chromosome  No.  21 
appears  within  the  individual's  genetic 
material,  affecting  physical  ajid  men- 
tal development. 

Today  we  know  that  through  pro- 
grams which  emphasize  the  involve- 
ment of  teachers,  doctors,  parents,  and 
support  groups  many  of  the  disorders 
associated  with  this  genetic  defect 
have  the  potential  of  being  corrected. 
More  Importantly,  these  programs  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  truth  regarding 
children  with  Down  syndrome  enabling 
them  to  become  productive  citizens 
who  are  ftilly  integrated  Into  the  com- 
munity. 

In  addition,  corporate  leaders  and  the 
media  are  working  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  regarding  many  of  the 
myths  associated  with  this  genetic  dis- 


order—breaking down  existing  barriers 
along  the  way. 

I  ui'ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  131 
Whereas  a  more  enlightened  attitude  has 
emerged  during  the  past  15  years  in  the  care 
and  training  developmentally  disabled: 

Whereas  one  disability  which  has  under- 
gone considerable  reevaluation  is  Down  syn- 
drome; 

Whereas  approximately  4,000  babies  are 
bom  with  Down  syndrome  annually  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas,  until  recently,  Down  syndrome 
was  stigmatized  as  a  mentally  and  phys- 
ically retarding  condition  that  required  in- 
stitutionalization and  restricted  Its  victims 
to  lives  of  passivity; 

Whereas  remaining  ignorance,  prejudices, 
myths,  and  stereotypes  regarding  Down  syn- 
drome can  be  overcome  only  through  In- 
creased awareness  and  education; 

Whereas,  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers,  and  parent  groups,  such 
as  the  National  Down  Syndrome  (ingress 
and  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Society, 
programs  are  being  put  Into  place  to  educate 
the  itarents  of  babies  with  Down  syndrome, 
to  develop  special  education  classes  for  indi- 
viduals with  Down  syndrome  within 
malnstreamed  school  programs,  to  provide 
vocational  training  for  individuals  with 
Down  syndrome  in  preparation  for  entering 
the  workforce,  and  to  prepare  young  adults 
with  Down  syndrome  for  independent  living 
in  the  community; 

Whereas  the  television  medium  has  greatly 
augmented  such  efforts  by  casting  actors 
with  Down  syndrome  and  offering  program- 
ming that  demonstrates  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  viewers  in  a  positive  and  edu- 
cational manner  the  everyday,  personal,  and 
family  effects  of  living  with  Down  syndrome; 
Whereas  the  cost  of  programs  designed  to 
help  Individuals  with  Down  syndrome  enter 
their  rightful  place  in  society  as  productive 
citizens  is  a  small  ft-action  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stitutionalization; 

Whereas  advancements  in  genetic  research 
are  also  offering  a  brighter  outlook  for  Indi- 
viduals bom  with  Down  syndrome;  and 

Whereas  the  many  children  with  Down 
syndrome  who  attend  regular  schools,  play 
on  Little  League  teams,  and  enjoy  basket- 
ball and  golf  demonstrate  dally  success  that 
people  with  Down  sjmdrome  are  able  to 
achieve:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1991  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month".  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Bradlet,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Craio. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DbConcini. 
Mr.     DODD,     Mr.     DOLE.     Mr. 
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lADON  ACTION  WEEK 


Mr.    LAUTEhBERG.    Mr.    President, 


WARNER,  together  with 


50  other  Senate  :^,  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing a  Senate  Joint  resolution  which 
would  designat!  the  week  of  October 
13,  1991  as  "^ational  Radon  Action 
Week." 

Radon  exposure  poses  a  serious 
health  risk  to  t  le  people  of  our  Nation. 
The  EPA  estim  ites  that  the  number  of 
deaths  per  yeai  due  to  radon  exposure 
is  approximately  20,000.  Fortunately, 
elevated  radon  levels  can  be  reduced 
successfully  at  -elatively  low  cost. 

Testing  in  homes  and  schools  and 
educating  peop  e  about  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  radi  )n  exposure  are  the  first 
steps  we  can  ta  ke  to  protect  ourselves 
and  our  children  from  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  radon.  Our  resolution  calls  for 
the  establishm<  nt  of  a  National  Radon 
Action  Week  to  encourage  these  activi- 
ties. 

Last  year,  ihe  Congress  approved 
Senate  Joint  lesolution  317  to  estab- 
lish National  ladon  Action  Week  in 
1990.  The  resolution,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Eush,  resulted  in  a  wide 
range  of  activ;  ties  sponsored  by  EPA 
and  other  orgs  nizations  to  encourage 
radon  testing  md  remediation.  These 
included  a  weekly  reader  supplement 
to  over  3  millio  a  students,  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  Am;rican  Medical  Associa- 
tion radon  brcchure  to  400.000  physi- 
cians, public  lervice  announcements, 
and  stories  in  ttie  media  about  radon. 

This  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  broad  range  of  groups  and  associa- 
tions includlnir:  The  American  Lung 
Association,  tie  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  Am«  rican  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, the  Nat  onal  Congress  of  Parent 
Teachers  Associations,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  lAmerica,  and  the  State 
and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Control 
Adnoinistraton  . 

I  encourage  i  ny  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  t  hat  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 


tion   appear    in    the    Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  132 

Wheretis  exposure  to  radon  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agrency  estimates  that  lungr  cancer  attrib- 
utable to  radon  exposure  causes  approxi- 
mately 20.000  deaths  a  year  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  set  a  long:- 
term  national  goal  of  making  the  air  inside 
buildings  as  free  of  radon  as  the  ambient  air; 

Whereas  excessively  high  levels  of  radon  in 
homes  and  schools  can  be  reduced  success- 
fully and  economically  with  appropriate 
treatment; 

Whereas  only  about  2  percent  of  the  homes 
in  this  Nation  have  been  tested  for  radon  lev- 
els; 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
be  educated  about  the  dangers  of  exposure  to 
radon;  and 

Whereas  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
conduct  testa  for  radon  in  their  homes  and 
schools  and  to  make  the  repairs  required  to 
reduce  excessive  radon  levels;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of  October 
13.  1991.  through  October  19,  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Radon  Action  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Glenn, 

Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 

Seymour.     Mr.     Breaux.     Mr. 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  and  the 
over  7  million  survivors  of  cancer  alive 
today  because  of  cancer  research;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  proudest  and  noblest  accomplish- 
ments of  Congress  during  the  25  years  I 
have  served  here  was  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  in  1971.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  as  a  direct  result  of  that 
legislation  and  research  funded  by  it. 
approximately  7  million  Americans 
have  survived  bouts  with  cancer  who 
otherwise  would  have  died.  To  salute 
this  magnificent  humanitarian 
achievement.  I  rise  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  National  Cancer 
Act's  20th  anniversary.  Also  joining  me 
today,  as  original  cosponsors.  are  Sen- 
ators Kennedy.  Dodd.  Adams,  Shelby, 
Glenn,  Jeffords,  I»ryor.  Seymour. 
Breaux.  and  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  there  just  aren't 
enough  Nobel  prizes  to  reward  all  of 
the  great  discoveries  and  innovations 


of  modem  medicine.  Thanks  in  very 
large  measure  to  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971,  oncology  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  that  progress. 

Consider  perhaps  the  cruelest  of  can- 
cers: childhood  leukemia.  Ten  years 
ago,  leukemia  was  a  death  sentence  for 
children;  95  percent  of  children  with 
leukemia  died.  Today,  over  90  percent 
of  children  with  leukemia  survive. 
That  is  an  exceptional  achievement. 

Nonetheless,  the  bad  news  is  that 
children  still  die  of  cancer.  The  bad 
news  is  that  one-third  of  Americans 
will  contract  some  form  of  cancer  dur- 
ing their  lifetime.  Ten  percent  of 
Americans  will  die  from  cancer— 10  per- 
cent of  us  here  today. 

The  good  news,  though,  is  this:  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, there  are  only  diseases  for  which 
mankind  has  not  yet  found  a  cure. 

As  recently  as  the  1950's,  the  overall 
5-year  survival  rate  for  cancer  patients 
was  only  25  percent.  The  current  5-year 
survival  rate  is  52  percent. 

When  you  look  at  the  sharply  im- 
proved survival  rates  for  Hodgkln's  dis- 
ease, lung  cancer,  breast  cancer,  these 
are  "miracle  cures"  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  remember 
that  these  victories  didn't  just  happen. 
They  happened  because  Government 
had  the  vision  to  sponsor  the  lion's 
share  of  this  life-saving  researcli.  They 
happened  because  of  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated medical  researchers.  The  impres- 
sive panoply  of  federally  funded  medi- 
cal research  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  at  our  great  research  in- 
stitutions—this truly  is  government  at 
its  best.  It  is  government  with  the 
grimiption  and  vision  to  invest:  To  in- 
vest in  people's  health,  to  invest  in  sci- 
entific research  and  development,  to 
invest  in  a  more  competitive  and  com- 
petent America. 

I  regret  that,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  sacrificed  this  idea  of  purposeful, 
activist  government  advancing  the  na- 
tional interest.  Instead,  a  malignancy 
has  appeared,  spreading  the  poison  that 
govenmient  is  not  the  solution,  gov- 
enmient  is  the  problem.  This  malig- 
nancy has  taken  root  in  the  popular 
consciousness,  and  it  threatens  our 
greatness  as  a  nation. 

To  take  just  one  case  in  point,  con- 
sider the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Ten  years  ago.  NIH  was  the  premier 
biomedical  research  institute  in  the 
world.  It  was  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
health.  The  Nation's  top  medical  talent 
competed  for  appointments  to  NIH  re- 
search teams. 

Today,  by  contrast.  NIH  is  plagued 
by  an  exodus  of  researchers.  The  sti- 
pend for  a  post-doctoral  fellow  at 
NIH — a  scientist  with  a  doctorate  or 
M.D.— is  $17,000.  Only  20  percent  of 
NIH-approved  research  grants  are  fund- 
ed, as  compared  to  50  percent  a  decade 
ago.  Of  58  NIH-funded  National  Cancer 
Centers.  10  lost  their  Federal  funding 
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in  1990.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  we 
know  full  well  that  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  medical  research  can  save  up 
to  $13  in  lost  wages,  health  care  costs, 
and  productivity. 

Last  year,  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
winners  of  the  Nobel  science  prizes 
were  American-bom  and  the  product  of 
American  universities.  The  telling 
point,  unfortunately,  is  that  the 
awards  were  for  work  done  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  Given  the  funding  crisis  at 
NIH  and  elsewhere,  few  experts  believe 
that  today's  research  will  fare  nearly 
as  well. 

Let  me  read  you  a  quote  from  Har- 
vard biologist  Walter  Gilbert,  a  1980 
Nobel  laureate: 

The  strength  of  American  science  has  been 
due  to  an  enlightened  government  policy. 
*  *  *  That  compact  has  now  been  destroyed. 
We  no  longer  have  a  government  that  be- 
lieves it  has  a  resj^nsibllity  to  create  new 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

America,  it  is  time  to  wake  up.  We 
must  realize  that,  within  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  moved  from  the 
cold  war  to  the  trade  war,  from  a 
struggle  for  military  security  to  a 
struggle  for  economic  security.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  excellence  in 
biomedical  research  is  not  just  saving 
lives,  it  is  one  of  the  critical  building 
blocks  of  American  competitiveness 
and  American  economic  leadership. 
We're  talking  about  biotechnology 
products,  pharmaceuticals,  medical  in- 
struments, and  equipment.  The  United 
States  used  to  be  far-and-away  the 
world  leader  in  exporting  these  prod- 
ucts. But  within  the  last  5  years,  we 
have  lost  that  medical  leadership  to 
West  Germany,  Japan,  and  even 
France. 

Prior  to  1980,  the  United  States  intro- 
duced 24  percent  of  all  new  bio- 
technology products;  Japan  introduced 
only  10  percent.  Today  Japan  exports 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  new  bio- 
technology, and  the  United  States 
share  has  plummeted  to  a  mere  10  per- 
cent. We  need  to  get  this  country  mov- 
ing again  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
economic  activity:  biomedical,  heavy 
industry,  semiconductors,  consumer 
electronics,  textiles,  you  name  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  touched  by  a 
visit  to  my  Washington  office  earlier 
this  year  by  a  group  of  30  or  so  teen- 
agers, all  of  them  cancer  patients  from 
South  Carolina.  Many  had  lost  their 
hair  in  treatment.  Several  were  se- 
verely fatigued  and  could  not  move 
from  their  wheelchairs.  All  of  them 
just  radiated  courage  and  a  hunger  for 
life. 

That  experience  brought  home  to  me 
the  human  factor — the  profound,  life- 
or-death  impact  on  ordinary  people  of 
our  policy  choices  in  Washington. 

Those  children  must  not  be  denied.  A 
humane,  advanced  society  cannot  say 
no  to  such  a  fundamental,  crying  need. 

Medical  researchers  have  a  great  say- 
ing: You  can  prevent  disease  wholesale, 


but  you  can  cure  it  only  retail.  And 
let's  not  overlook  the  obvious:  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  life  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  saves  may  be  your  own,  or  my 
own.  We  each  have  an  ongoing  stake  in 
this  superb  legrislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution today,  we  also  rededicate  our- 
selves and  this  Government  to  the 
fight  against  cancer.  This  fight  sum- 
mons America's  spirit,  its  brainpower, 
its  compassion,  its  generosity.  It  is  a 
worthy  fight.  It  is  a  fight  that,  to- 
gether, we  can  win. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Cancer  Act  and  to 
recognize  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  aided  by  the  National 
Cancer  Program  in  their  individual 
battles  with  this  disease. 

Just  this  morning,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  heard  tes- 
timony from  some  of  those  who  have 
survived  battles  with  cancer.  They  in- 
cluded the  distinguished  former  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Tip  O'Neill,  Jr.,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
share  his  experience  with  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  and  to  urge  us 
to  do  more  to  tackle  this  dread  disease. 
Cancer  treatments  and  cancer  cures 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  have  prolonged  and  saved 
lives  and  given  us  a  generation  of 
childhood  cancer  survivors.  Today, 
cure  rates  for  those  under  the  age  of  20 
are  66  percent;  they  are  75  percent  for 
those  under  10.  Little  did  I  imagine  20 
years  ago  that  my  efforts  in  the  Senate 
would  come  to  bear  directly  on  my  own 
family,  providing  a  cure  for  my  son. 
Teddy. 

The  legislation,  signed  into  law  in 
1971,  and  the  amendments  that  fol- 
lowed, have  led  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
plosion in  the  understanding  of  biology 
at  the  cellular  level,  including  crucial 
information  about  the  prevention  of 
cancer  and  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  care  and  treatment.  The  ex- 
pansion of  basic  research  supported  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  has  shed 
light  on  cellular  processes  that  were 
hardly  envisioned  when  we  introduced 
the  National  Cancer  Act-  two  decades 
ago. 

By  the  time  the  deadly  AIDS  epi- 
demic appeared  on  the  scene,  research- 
ers were  already  armed  with  knowledge 
and  tools  that  contributed  to  the  rapid 
identification  of  the  virus  and  the  de- 
velopment of  important  diagnostic 
tests  and  useful  therapies.  Today,  an 
entire  biotechnology  industry  stands 
as  a  proud  achievement  of  20  years  of 
research  conducted  as  a  result  of  the 
act. 

Before  the  National  Cancer  Act, 
there  were  no  community  clinical  can- 
cer programs,  no  national  cancer  infor- 
mation services  for  physicians  and  i>a- 


tients,  and  no  community  prevention 
and  control  programs.  There  were 
much  smaller  clinical  trials,  and  fewer 
cancer  researchers.  Access  to  special- 
ized care  was  limited.  Only  a  few  com- 
prehensive cancer  centers  existed. 

Clinical  research  and  epidemiology 
supported  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute have  broadened  our  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  cancer  and  given  us 
vital  means  to  prevent  it.  The  knowl- 
edge that  a  third  of  all  cancers  are 
caused  by  tobacco  use  has  clear  impli- 
cations for  public  policy  and  individual 
behavior.  More  than  a  quarter  of  adults 
use  tobacco  products,  and  most  started 
when  they  were  children.  Many  people 
are  alive  and  well  today  because  they 
benefited  from  this  new  information 
and  stopped  smoking. 

Yet,  too  many  Americans  still  do  not 
benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources that  have  become  available  in 
the  past  20  years.  Recent  studies  show 
that  the  socioeconomically  disadvan- 
taged in  this  country  are  at  higher  risk 
of  death  from  many  cancers  than  the 
general  population.  We  need  a  much 
greater  national  effort  to  eliminate 
that  shameful  correlation  and  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  war  on  cancer  to  all 
Americans. 

The  vision  that  inspired  the  National 
Cancer  Act  continues  to  inspire  us 
today.  But  we  will  not  realize  its  po- 
tential for  the  future  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  support  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  after 
the  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute had  increased  from  under  $200 
million  to  $1  billion,  or  30  percent  of 
the  budget  of  the  entire  NIH.  In  the 
second  and  latest  decade,  however,  the 
budget  for  cancer  research  has  declined 
in  real  dollars.  Although  the  budget  of 
NIH  has  risen  27  percent,  the  budget  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  has  de- 
clined by  6  percent.  The  decline  is  even 
steeper,  if  the  AIDS  research  funds  of 
the  Cancer  Institute  are  not  counted. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  a  budget  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  that  falls  some  $800 
million  short  of  the  Institute's  bypass 
budget.  This  enormous  disparity  be- 
tween bypass  and  proposed  budgets  has 
arisen  gradually  over  the  last  few  years 
and  is  due  in  part  to  the  failiu-e  of  the 
Cancer  Institute's  budget  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  NIH  budget  or  even 
with  inflation.  The  $800  million  figure 
is  an  indicator  of  the  accumulated  fail- 
ure to  take  advantage  of  many  exciting 
research,  treatment,  and  prevention 
and  control  opportunities  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  recent  past. 

When  the  National  Cancer  Act  was 
passed  in  1971  cancer  was  the^saase 
that  Americans  most  feared.  "Despite 
the  major  advances  that  have  been 
made  as  well  as  new  health  issues,  can- 
cer is  still  the  number  one  fear  today. 
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Guard  in  Operations  Desert  Storm  and 
Desert  Shield.* 


9ENTSEN: 

Joint  resolution  des- 
22.    1991.    as   "National 
Reservists  Day";  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  DEB  ERT  STORM  RESERVISTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  BENTSI  N.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  legrslation  to  commemorate 
the  role  of  oiir  Reserves  and  National 
guard  in  Opeiatlon  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storn.  and  to  designate 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1991.  as  "National 
Desert  Storm  Reservists  Day."  In  addi- 
tion to  local  ceremonies.  I  believe  we 
should  honor  members  of  our  Reserve 
component  forces  and  their  families  by 
setting  aside  a  special  day  of  recogni- 
tion. Their  sacrifices  were  our  coun- 
try's gain. 

The  tradition  of  the  citizen  soldier 
has  served  Ar^erica  well  flrom  the  days 
of  the  mlnut^men  who  fought  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  right  down  to  the 
reservists  and!  guardsmen  who  recently 
served  in  the  Middle  East.  Never  has 
this  traditios  of  selfless  citizenship 
been  better  demonstrated  than  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

Our  militarir  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  deciuve.  largely  as  a  result  of 
our  professipnally  trained  Armed 
Forces.  Roughly  half  a  million  mili- 
tary personnel  were  sent  to  the  Middle 
EajBt  to  halt  and  ultimately  to  reverse 
Saddam  Husiiein's  aggression.  More 
than  100,000  cf  those  sent  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Rsady  Reserves  ordered  to 
active  duty  to  help  carry  out  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  thi  I  region.  Unlike  those  al- 
ready on  active  duty,  these  men  and 
women  had  tc  leave  their  homes,  their 
jobs,  and  their  families  to  answer  the 
Nation's  call. 

Not  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of  oper- 
ations, but  Iniitead  serving  in  vital  sup- 
port roles  eliiewhere  were  117.000  re- 
servists and  (xiardsmen.  In  all,  223,000 
Ready  Reserve  forces  were  summoned 
for  the  war.  Both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, they  were  essential  to  the  allied 
victory.  Their  work  included  supply 
distribution.  1  ntelligence  missions,  aer- 
ial refueling,  and  combat  operations, 
among  numerous  other  jobs. 

Mr.  Preside  Qt.  it  has  been  two  dec- 
ades since  th<  United  States  has  had  a 
major  callup  }f  its  Reserve  component 
forces.  Yet  performance  reports  indi- 
cate that  the: '  were  up  to  the  test,  and 
even  exceed*  d  our  expectations  of 
them.  This  jjint  resolution  honoring 
their  efforts  e  nd  designating  May  22  as 
"National  Dfesert  Storm  Reservists 
Day"  is  a  way  to  say  "thank  you."  I 
believe  It  is  Important  that  we  set 
aside  a  speciiil  time  to  conunemorate 
the  role  of  tlie  Reserves  and  National 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SMITH): 
S.J.  Res.  136.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  display  of  the  POW-MIA 
flag  on  flagstaffs  at  the  national  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

POW-MIA  FLAG  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation,  along  with  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith],  which  would  authorize  Direc- 
tors of  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
national  cemeteries  to  fly  the  POW- 
MIA  flag  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  my 
honor  to  offer  this  resolution  as  it  af- 
fords well-deserved  recognition  to  the 
thousands  of  American  service  person- 
nel who  remain  missing  and  unac- 
counted for. 

United  States  military  forces  de- 
parted Vietnam  more  than  15  years 
ago,  but  still,  the  uncertain  fate  of 
more  than  2,000  Americans  missing  in 
the  wake  of  that  conflict  endures.  In 
addition,  the  physical  remains  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  troops  who  served  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Ko- 
rean war  still  have  not  been  recovered. 
And,  as  of  today,  there  are  still  two  in- 
dividuals missing  in  action  following 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Until  every 
American  missing  a£  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  conflicts  is  ac- 
counted for,  America  must  remain 
dedicated  to  keeping  the  POW-MIA 
issue  in  the  forefront  of  our  national 
agenda. 

Currently,  the  VA  allows  flying  of 
the  POW-MIA  flag  only  on  certain  na- 
tional holidays,  such  as  Memorial  Day, 
Veterans'  Day,  and  National  POW-MIA 
Recognition  Day.  This  policy,  however, 
falls  to  recognize  that  the  POW-MIA 
question  is  a  year-round  concern  for 
the  Nation.  Moreover,  it  falls  short  of 
the  sympathy  and  respect  America 
should  afford  to  the  families  of  missing 
Americans  who  must  deal  with  their 
heartache  and  loss  each  day.  For  this 
reason,  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  authorizing  the  flying  of  the 
POW-MIA  flag  on  a  daily  basis  serves 
as  a  pledge  of  the  high  national  prior- 
ity this  country  assigns  to  obtaining  a 
full  accounting  of  missing  American 
service  personnel. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion (Public  Law  101-355)  which  granted 
official  Federal  Government  recogni- 
tion to  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies POW-MIA  flag.  That  law  des- 
ignated the  POW-MIA  flag  "as  the 
symbol  of  our  Nation's  concern  and 
commitment  to  resolving  as  fully  as 
possible  the  fates  of  Americans  still 
prisoner,  missing  and  unaccounted-for 
in  Southeast  Asia  *  *  *."  The  resolu- 
tion I  offer  today  authorizes  directors 
of  the  more  than  100  cemeteries  in  the 
National  Cemetery  System  to  fly  the 


POW-MIA  flag  specifically  recognized 
under  this  law. 

Fvirthermore,  the  legislation  urges 
that  the  cemetery  director  consult 
with  conununlty  leaders  to  devise  an 
appropriate  method  of  flying  the  flag 
in  the  Individual  community.  Although 
discretion  for  flying  the  flag  at  each 
cemetery  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  VA  and  given  to  each  cem- 
etery director,  in  practice  the  decision 
to  honor  POW-MIA's  would  rest  with 
the  community. 

Because  I  have  not  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
POW-MIA  flags  in  this  resolution,  it  is 
my  intention  to  spur  community  in- 
volvement by  encouraging  that  a  flag 
be  donated  to  cemeteries  choosing  to 
fly  one.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
process  may  work.  $500  has  already 
been  donated  for  the  purchase  of  a  flag- 
pole and  a  POW-MIA  flag  for  display  at 
the  Fort  Custer  National  Cemetery  in 
Augusta.  MI. 

Finally.  I  believe  strongly  that  by 
flying  the  POW-MIA  flag  at  America's 
national  cemeteries.  America  would  be 
taking  an  important  step  in  honoring 
missing  Americans.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made  to  speed  the 
search  for  those  whose  fate  is  yet  un- 
known, we  must  remain  dedicated  to 
identifying  and  returning  all  possible 
POW-MIA's  and  devoted  to  recalling 
their  profound  contribution  to  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy  in  our  democratic  soci- 
ety. By  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
hope  to  express  my  commitment  to 
achieving  a  full  accounting  of  those 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  to 
offer  our  Nation  this  fitting  tribute  to 
these  esteemed  and  courageous  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  136 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  In  foreigm  wars  were  captured  by 
enemy  forces  or  were  officially  considered 
missing  in  action: 

Whereas  the  fate  of  many  such  members  Is 
still  unknown; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  severely  mistreated  by  their  enemy 
captors  in  violation  of  international  law; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
suffered  permanent  disabilities  or  died  as  a 
result  of  such  mistreatment; 

Whereas  the  relatives  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel  interned  as  prisoners  of  war 
or  listed  as  missing  in  action  have  experi- 
enced profound  sorrow  and  an^ish  as  a  re- 
sult of  lack  of  information  about  the  fate  of 
such  personnel; 

Whereas  the  physical  remains  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  World 
War  1,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  War 
have  still  not  been  recovered; 
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Whereas  more  than  2,000  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  remain  missing  In  action  and  unac- 
counted for  as  a  result  of  that  service; 

Whereas  information  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  precludes  rul- 
ing out  the  possibility  that  United  States 
military  personnel  are  still  held  In  captivity 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  many  people  share 
that  view; 

Whereas  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  a 
number  of  male  and  female  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoner  of  war; 

Whereas  Iraq  captured,  allegedly  mis- 
treated, several  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  In  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict; 

Whereas  such  mistreatment  is  a  violation 
of  international  law; 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  remain  committed  to  a 
full  accounting  of  American  military  person- 
nel whose  fate  remains  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  in  Public  Law  101-355,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognized  officially  and 
designated  the  National  League  of  Families 
POW/MIA  flag  as  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's 
concern  and  commitment  to  resolving  as 
fully  as  possible  the  fates  of  Americans  still 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  FLY  POW/MIA 
FLAG. 

The  director  of  each  national  cemetery  is 
authorized  to  display  a  POW/MIA  flag  on  a 
flagstaff  at  that  cemetery.  In  determining 
whether  to  display  a  POW/MIA  flag  at  the 
cemetery,  the  director  Is  authorized  and 
urged  to  consult  with  appropriate  represent- 
atives of  local  civic  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions having  an  interest  In  the  activities  of 
the  cemetery. 

SBC  s.  PMrnrarnoN  on  OBUCATitm  of  appro- 
priated FUNDS  FCR  PURCHASE  OF 
FLAG. 

No  officer  or  other  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  obligate  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  POW/ 
MIA  flag  for  display  at  a  national  cemetery. 

SEC  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "national  cemetery"  means 
any  cemetery  in  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem referred  to  in  section  1000  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "POW/MIA  flag"  means  the 
flag  designated  as  the  National  League  of 
Families  POW/MIA  flag  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  Joint  Reeolution  designating  Septem- 
ber 21.  19B0,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recogni- 
tion Day",  and  recognising  the  National 
League  of  Families  POW/MIA  flag  (Public 
Law  101-366;  104  SUt.  416). 

(3)  The  term  "flagstafT'  means  any  flag- 
staff at  a  national  cemetery,  including  the 
main  flagstaff  of  the  cemetery.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.  u 
At   the   request  of  Mr.   Bidkn,   the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 


lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

8.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  trom  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  fi-om  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 

8.  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  ftom 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  152,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
to  $4,000. 

8.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
veterans  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  and  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  com- 
pensation, without  reduction,  concur- 
rently with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  the  disability  rat- 
ing of  such  veteran. 

8.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
bankruptcy  transportation  plans. 

8.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
400,  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues  col- 
lected on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on 
highways  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
and  maintaining  recreational  trails. 

8.  466 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  trom  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Rsm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  465,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  to  reduce  the  threat 
to  human  health  posed  by  exposure  to 
contaminants  in  the  air  indoors. 

8.471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  471,  a  bill  to  protect  consum- 
ers by  regulating  certain  providers  of 
900  telephone  services. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
474,  a  bill  to  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law. 


B.  4» 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ft-om  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
499,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  544,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  to  provide  protection 
to  animal  research  facilities  from  ille- 
gal acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  soi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  flrom  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Senator 
li-om  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  601,  a  bill  to 
withhold  United  States  military  assist- 
ance for  El  Salvador,  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 

S.  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  food  stamp  and  nutrition 
programs,  ajid  for  other  purposes. 

8.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  640,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  6se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oraham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
659,  a  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  cer- 
tain bars  to  the  furnishing  of  veterans 
beneflts  to  certain  former  spouses  of 
veterans  and  to  suspend  temporarily  a 
bar  to  the  recognition  of  certain  mar- 
ried children  of  veterans  for  veterans 
beneflts  purposes. 

8.  684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  684,  a  bill  to  ajnend  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  to  strengthen  the 
preservation  of  our  historic  heritage 
and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  712,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 411F(2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  exclude  as  an  asset  the 
net    value    of   the    family's    princli>al 
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and  a  family  farm  on 
resides. 


S.  7S8 

of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Senator  from  Illinois 
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8.  819 

of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
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3.  918 

of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 


Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  918,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  small 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  import- 
ers from  the  firearms  excise  tax. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  Congressional 
terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NUNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxhimond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  months  of  November  1991, 
and  November  1992,  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991 
as  the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to 
recognize  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  LEAHY]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May,  1991.  as  "National  Fos- 
ter Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  96,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  19.  1991.  as  "National 
Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  107.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  15. 
1991.  as  "National  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Dedication  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  June  10.  1991.  through  June  16,  1991, 
as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness  Week." 

SEa^ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  £is  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  September 
12,  1991,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130, 
a  joint  resolution  to  desigrnate  the  sec- 
ond week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Arab  League  to  terminate  its  boy- 
cott against  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  103,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  contribu- 
tions to  Operation  Desert  Storm  made 
by  the  defense-related  industries  of  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 32— GRANTING  AN  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS LINE  ITEM  VETO  AND 
A  QUESTION  HOUR  FOR  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICIALS 

Mr.  DEXON  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Con.  RES.  32 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

SECTION.     1.     APPROPRIATIONS     ITEM     PRESI- 
DENTIAL REVIEW  PROCESS. 

(a)  Submission  to  the  President.— Each 
conference  committee  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
an  appropriations  bill  for  flscal  year  1993, 
1994,  or  1995  is  referred  (referred  to  as  the 
"conference  committee")  shall,  at  the  time 
the  conference  report  Is  otherwise  ready  for 
the  sl^ature  of  the  conferees,  transmit  a 
draft  of  such  report  to  the  President,  and 
wait  10  days  before  signing  the  report. 

(b)  Presidential  Review.— The  President 
shall  have  a  period  of  10  days  from  the  date 
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of  receipt  of  a  draft  conference  report  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  to  review  the  report 
and  transmit  to  the  conference  committee  a 
special  messaere  specifying— 

(1)  any  change  In  the  amount  of  Individual 
items  of  appropriation  contained  in  the  draft 
conference  report  that  the  President  submits 
for  consideration  pursuant  to  subsection  (c); 
and 

(2)  that  the  President  agrees  to  sign  the 
appropriations  bill  when  it  is  officially  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  if— 

(A)  Congress  votes  on  each  of  the  Individ- 
ual Items  described  In  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  the  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  submit- 
ted to  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  except  that  the  bill  shall  contain  any  in- 
dividual item  of  appropriation  that  the 
President  proposes  changing  pursuant  to  this 
cubsection  and  that  the  Congress  falls  to  dis- 
approve under  subsection  (c). 

(0)  Amendments  in  Disagreement.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  the  President  submits  a 
special  message  under  subsection  (b),  the 
conference  committee  shall  amend  its  con- 
ference report  to  Include  as  separate  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  each  change  In  an  in- 
dividual item  of  appropriation  that  the 
President  proposes  in  the  special  message. 

(2)  Final  conference  report.— The  House 
and  the  Senate  shall  vote  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve each  individual  Item  of  appropria- 
tions changed  by  the  President  and  submit- 
ted as  an  amendment  in  disagreement  in  the 
conference  report.  Any  amendment  that  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  do 
not  approve  shall  not  be  included  in  the  final 
conference  report  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Any  amendment  that  the  Senate  or  the 
House  approve,  or  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  approve,  shall  be  Included  in  the  final 
conference  report  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. After  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives vote  on  each  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement, the  conference  committee  shall 
be  reconvened  and  Instructed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  Include 
each  individual  item  of  appropriations 
changed  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  a  revised  conference  report. 

(d)  Submission  of  Final  Bill  to  Presi- 
dent.— The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  adopt  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval  an  appropriations  bill  Iden- 
tical to  the  draft  submitted  to  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  except  the  appro- 
priations bill  shall  Include  any  individual 
items  of  appropriation  that  are  changed  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  of  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  S.  QUESTION  HOUR 

(a)  In  the  Senate.— The  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 
"RULE  XT.m 

"QUESTION  HOUR 

"1.  The  Senate  shall  convene  as  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  for  a  question  hour  period 
devoted  to  questioning  the  President  and  a 
designated  cabinet  oHlcer  on  alternate  Mon- 
days when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  Sen- 
ate question  hour  period  shall  be  scheduled 
to  occur  on  Mondays  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  conducting  a  question 
hour.  The  President  pro  tempore  (or  des- 
ignee) shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  control  time  al- 
locations and  to  recognize  Senators,  the 
President,  and  cabinet  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking. 

"2.  The  question  period  shall  be  two  hours 
in  length.  One  hour  shall  be  available  for 


questions  to  the  President  and  the  other 
hour  shall  be  available  for  questions  to  a 
Cabinet  member.  The  general  topic  or  topics 
to  be  covered  by  oral  questions  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Majority  Leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leader,  at  least 
46  hours  in  advance  of  the  question  hour. 

"3.  Twenty  minutes  of  the  President's 
question  hour  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ators representing  the  President's  political 
party,  and  40  minutes  to  Senators  represent- 
ing the  other  political  party.  Time  for  an- 
swers to  questions  shall  come  out  of  the  time 
of  the  party  asking  the  questions. 

"4.  Cabinet  members  shall  participate  in 
the  question  hour  in  a  rotation  determined 
by  the  President.  Only  one  cabinet  member 
shall  be  questioned  orally  In  any  one  ques- 
tion hour.  If  the  Majority  Leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leader,  provides 
notification  to  the  President  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance  of  a  question  hour  that  the 
Senate  requests  a  cabinet  officer  appear  at 
the  question  hour  other  than  the  cabinet  of- 
ficer scheduled  by  rotation,  the  cabinet  offi- 
cer designated  by  the  Senate  shall  appear. 
The  week  after  a  cabinet  officer  appears  out 
of  order  the  regular  rotation  order  shall  be 
resumed.  The  hour  devoted  to  questioning  a 
cabinet  member  shall  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  time  for  questioning  the 
President. 

"5.  Questions  for  the  question  hour  may 
also  be  written  and  relate  to  any  subject. 
Written  questions  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  or  any  cabinet  officer  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  question  hour.  An- 
swers to  written  questions  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  question  hour.  The  written  ques- 
tions and  answers  shall  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  the  oral  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.". 

(b)  In  THE  House  of  Representatives.— 
The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  rule: 

"RULE  U 
"question  hour 

"1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  con- 
vene as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  a  ques- 
tion hour  period  devoted  to  questioning  the 
President  and  a  designated  cabinet  officer  on 
alternate  Mondays  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  in  session.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives question  hour  period  shall  be 
scheduled  to  occur  on  Mondays,  when  the 
Senate  is  not  conducting  a  question  hour. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  (or  designee)  shall 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  control  time  allocations  and  to 
recognize  Members,  the  President,  and  cabi- 
net members  for  the  purpose  of  speaking. 

"2.  The  question  period  shall  be  two  hours 
in  length.  One  hour  shall  be  available  for 
questions  to  the  President  and  the  other 
hour  shall  be  available  for  questions  to  a 
Cabinet  member.  The  general  topic  or  topics 
to  be  covered  by  oral  questions  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Majority  Leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leader,  at  least 
48  hours  in  advance  of  the  question  hour. 

"3.  Twenty  minutes  of  the  President's  hour 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senators  represent- 
ing the  President's  political  party,  and  40 
minutes  to  Senators  representing  the  other 
political  party.  Time  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions shall  come  out  of  the  time  of  the  party 
asking  the  questions. 

"4.  Cabinet  members  shall  participate  in 
the  question  hour  in  a  rotation  determined 
by  the  President.  Only  one  cabinet  member 
shall  be  questioned  orally  in  any  one  ques- 
tion hour.  If  the  Majority  Leader,  after  con- 


sulUtion  with  the  Minority  Leader,  provides 
notification  to  the  President  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance  of  a  question  hour  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  requests  a  cabinet 
officer  appear  at  the  question  hour  other 
than  the  cabinet  officer  scheduled  by  rota- 
tion, the  cabinet  officer  designated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  appear.  The 
week  after  a  cabinet  officer  appears  out  of 
order  the  regular  rotation  order  shall  be  re- 
sumed. The  hour  devoted  to  questioning  a 
cabinet  member  shall  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  time  for  questioning  the 
President. 

"5.  Questions  for  the  question  hour  may 
also  be  written  and  relate  to  any  subject. 
Written  questions  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  or  a  cabinet  officer  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  question  hour.  An- 
swers to  written  questions  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  question  hour. 
The  written  questions  and  answers  shall  ap- 
pear Ic  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
oral  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.". 

SEC.  3.  QUESTION  HOUR  CONDITION  TO  EXER' 
CISE  OF  ITEM  VETO  AUTHORITY. 

The  President  may  review  appropriations 
bills  under  the  procedure  provided  by  section 
1  of  this  resolution  only  if  the  President  is 
participating  in  the  question  hours  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  es- 
tablished by  section  2  of  this  resolution. 
SEC.  4.  SUNSET  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  repealed  effective  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  103rd  Congress,  sine  die. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
1992  Federal  budget  process  Is  now  well 
underway.  The  standard  speeches  about 
fiscal  responsibility  and  the  need  to  re- 
duce our  huge  budget  deficits  are  being 
made  again,  and  once  again,  a  budget 
that  appears  to  cut  the  deficit  will  be 
enacted. 

If  that  sounds  familiar,  it  should. 
That  has  been  the  way  budgets  have 
been  handled  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1981.  The  only  real  difference 
has  been  that  some  years  there  is  a 
budget  summit  that  certifies  that  pain- 
ful progress  is  being  made. 

Unfortunately  for  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  long  since  discovered 
that  this  budget  process  is  an  emperor 
without  any  clothes  at  all.  It  hasn't 
produced  lower  deficits — in  fact,  defi- 
cits are  now  higher  than  ever — and  it's 
not  even  good  theater.  Instead,  all  the 
last  10  years  have  accomplished  is  to 
create  ever  greater  public  cynicism  re- 
garding Government  and  its  ability  to 
solve  problems. 

Our  budget  process  is  clearly  more 
bankrupt  than  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  the  public's  understandable  reac- 
tion to  it  tears  at  the  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Government.  To  help  repair  the 
mess  that  has  been  created,  we  need  a 
presidential  item  and  reduction  veto 
and  a  British-style  question  hour. 

The  item  veto  will  provide  greatly 
needed  fiscal  discipline  to  a  system  bi- 
ased in  favor  of  ever-increasing  spend- 
ing and  deficits.  The  question  hour  virlll 
make  sure  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  more  accountable  for  the 
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budget  decisions  that  Congress  and  the 
President  iointl  r  make.  Both  changes 
will  benefit  the  ;  ong-suffering  taxpayer 
and  voter. 

The  item  veto,  of  course,  has  a  long 
history.  Goveraors  of  43  of  our  50 
States  already  lave  item  veto  author- 
ity. The  fact  thit  so  many  States  put 
it  into  their  cc  nstltutions  is  a  clear 
demonstration  ;hat  States  are  con- 
vinced that  this  spending  control  tool 
is  needed  and  thi  it  it  works. 

In  spite  of  its  wide  acceptance  at  the 
State  level,  howjver,  the  item  veto  has 
still  not  been  i[iade  part  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Every  President  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  asked  for 
the  Item  veto,  )ut  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  concerned  that  it  would 
tilt  the  balance  of  powers  away  from 
the  Congress  an(  I  toward  the  President. 
Since  the  geneially  accepted  way  of 
proposing  const  Itutional  amendments 
requires  action  by  two-thirds  majori- 
ties of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representati|e8,  the  result  is  that 
the  item  veto  ha|B  never  been  submitted 
to  the  States  fori  ratification. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  to  pro- 
vide a  tiest  of  tlie  item  veto  that  does 
not  require  enacting  a  constitutional 
amendment,  or  (iven  a  statute.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  CO  icurrent  resolution,  a 
form  of  leglslal  ion  that  does  not  re- 
quire the  Presid  ent's  signature  to  take 
effect,  that  sets  out  the  mechanism  for 
such  a  test. 

Basically,  the  proposal  modifies  the 
Senate  and  House  rules  dealing  with 
consideration  o:  spending  bills  to  cre- 
ate a  system  hat  elTectively  dupli- 
cates the  constitutional  amendment 
item  veto  procedure.  The  proposal,  in 
effect,  sets  out  i  kind  of  political  con- 
tract between  ;he  President  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress,  on  its  side  of  the  con- 
tract, would  agtee  through  its  rules  to 
vote  on  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tions bills  that  the  President  by  letter 
states  his  object  Ion  to,  and  to  delete  or 
reduce  any  iteins  that  did  not  com- 
pupport  in  both  bodies, 
for  his  part,  would 
agree  to  sign  inko  law  those  appropria- 
tions bills  that  frere  handled  under  this 
President  would  not 
item  veto  authority.  If 
he  would  be  agreeing 
entire  bill,  thus  ensur- 
ing that  the  Itesident  does  not  get 
what  no  Govenor  gets— two  bites  at 
the  veto  apple. 

Because  the  rules  changes  sunset 
after  3  years,  aid  because  they  can  be 
modified  by  a  sj  tnple  majority  in  either 
the  House  or  tpe  Senate  without  any 
:he  President,  it  cannot 
the  proposal  transfers 
legislative  pow^r  to  the  President  or 
that  it  upsets  ttie  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Go\  emment. 

Providing  further  balance  of  powers 
insurance  is  this  fact  that  the  proposal 


mand  majority 
The    President, 


procedure.  The 
have  to  use  the 
he  did,  however 
not  to  veto  the 


involvement  of 
be  argued  that 


permits  overrides  of  item  or  reduction 
vetoes  by  majority  vote.  This  concept 
is  based  on  Illinois  experience  in  this 
area.  In  Illinois,  reductions  of  individ- 
ual items  are  subject  to  override  by 
majority  vote,  rather  than  by  the 
super-majority  vote  required  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  an  entire  bill. 

A  1988  Government  Accountants 
Journal  study  concluded  that  "States 
with  the  (item  reduction  and  line  item 
veto,  such  as  Illinois)  have  the  lowest 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  per 
capita  income."  So  why  not  try  it  here, 
Mr.  President? 

Complementing  the  item  veto  is  the 
proposal's  creation  of  a  British-style 
question  hour.  The  proposal  requires 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  appear 
periodically  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  respond  to  questions  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  links  the  item 
veto  authority  to  the  question  periods. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  not  a 
parliamentary  democracy,  and  we 
should  not  give  up  the  separation  of 
Ijowers  that  has  served  us  so  well  for 
the  past  200  years.  However,  ours  is 
also  a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  a  question  hour  can  make  as  much 
sense  for  us  as  it  does  for  the  British. 
For  example,  under  our  Constitution, 
the  President  is  already  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  He  can  veto  bills,  sub- 
ject to  override  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Congrress.  He  can  call  the  Congress 
into  session.  He  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
to  recommend  legislation  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  George 
Washington,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent, thought  he  should  go  to  the  cap- 
itol  frequently  to  communicate  with 
Congress.  Unfortunately  for  our  his- 
tory and  the  traditions  that  helped 
shape  the  Presidency,  Washington  did 
not  enjoy  his  first  experience  and  so  he 
decided  never  to  repeat  It.  It  was  his 
decision,  and  not  the  Constitution  it- 
self, that  created  the  tradition  against 
having  President's  answer  questions 
before  Congress. 

Both  a  question  hour  and  the  item 
veto  provide  real  public  benefits.  Both 
will  make  our  system  of  government 
work  better  and  both  will  help  ensure 
that  it  addresses  problems  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  Under  my  approach,  a 
test  of  both  concepts  can  begin  without 
jeopardizing  the  constitutional  balance 
of  powers  between  the  branches.  It  is 
time  to  start  that  test.  Now! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  concurrent  resolution,  and 
a  copy  of  the  study  form  the  winter 
1987-88  Government  Accountant's  Jour- 
nal, be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  the  Line  Item  Veto  and  Brtt- 
isH  Style  Question  Hour  Period  Concur- 
rent Resolution  Proposal,  April  23,  1991 

LINE  FTEM  veto 

Summary:  The  concurrent  resolution 
modifies  the  conference  committee  proce- 
dure for  a  period  of  3  fiscal  years  (1993,  1994, 
1995).  In  order  to  provide  the  president  with. 
In  effect,  a  Une-ltem  and  reduction  veto. 

Prior  to  signature  by  the  conferees,  of  a 
draft  conference  report  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  a  draft  of  the  bill  would  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  review.  The  President  would 
have  10  days  fTom  date  of  receipt  of  the  draft 
report  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  Individual 
appropriation  contained  In  the  bill  If  he  so 
chooses. 

Should  the  President  take  no  action,  he  re- 
serves the  right  to  veto  the  whole  bill. 
Should  he  choose  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any 
line  Item  in  the  bill,  he  pledges  not  to  veto 
the  whole  bill,  and  pledges  to  slgnn  the  bill 
after  the  Congress  has  acted  on  the  Individ- 
ual items  recommended  by  the  President  for 
reduction  or  elimination,  and  if  no  other 
changes  are  made  to  the  bill. 

Under  this  scenario,  the  President  would 
not  get  two  bites  of  the  same  apple. 

Should  he  choose  to  reduce  or  eliminate  in- 
dividual line  items,  those  items  would  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  conferees  in  a  special 
message  from  the  President,  as  individual 
amendments  in  disagreement.  Such  amend- 
ments must  be  voted  upon  by  both  Houses 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  final  conference 
report.  A  majority  vote  on  the  amendments 
reported  in  disagreement  would  prevail. 

If  both  Houses  do  not  agree  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  spending  level  (con- 
tained in  the  amendment  reported  in  dis- 
agreement), the  amendment  fails,  and  the 
original  amount  contained  In  the  draft  con- 
ference report  stands.  If  one  or  both  Houses 
approve  the  President's  recommended  spend- 
ing level,  that  spending  level  prevails. 

Example  I 

Original  request  contained  in  draft  con- 
ference report^-$4  million. 

F^es.  reduction  reported  as  amendment  in 
disagreement^-K  million. 

House  approves  President's  request — Yes. 

Senate  approves  President's  requests  Yes. 

Final  amount  in  Conference  Report— $2 
million. 

Example  2 

Original  request  contained  in  draft  con- 
ference report— $4  million. 

Pres.  reduction  reported  as  amendment  in 
disagreement — S2  million. 

House  approves  President's  request — No. 

Senate  approves  President's  requestr-No. 

Final  amount  in  Conference  Report^-J4 
million. 

Example  3 

Original  request  contained  in  draft  con- 
ference report— $4  million. 

Pres.  reduction  reported  as  amendment  in 
disagreement — S2  million. 

House  approves  President's  request — Yes/ 
No. 

Senate  approves  President's  request— No/ 
Yes. 

Final  amount  in  Conference  report^-$2  mil- 
lion. 

Amendments  reported  in  disagreement  are 
not  subject  to  further  amendment. 

question  hour  period 
Summary:  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  come  before  the  House  and 
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Senate  on  alternate  Mondays  when  each  is  in 
session. 

Question  periods  would  last  for  2  hours. 
One  hour  of  time  would  be  allotted  for  ques- 
tions by  members  to  the  President,  1  hour  to 
the  accompanying  Cabinet  member.  Twenty 
minutes  of  member  question  time  would  be 
allotted  to  the  members  of  the  President's 
party.  40  minutes  for  the  members  of  the  op- 
iwsitlon. 

FIGURE  1.— TIME  BREAKDOWN  Of  QUESTION  HOUR 

(In  minutes) 


President's  time 

Cabinet  memljer's  time 

Pfcsident's  pirty     Oppositm  party 

President's  parly     Opposition  party 

20                      «0 

20                       40 

Cabinet  members  would  be  rotated  on  a 
basis  determined  by  the  President.  Only  one 
Cabinet  member  would  be  questioned  in  a 
question  hour.  A  Cabinet  member  can  be 
called  out  of  order  of  rotation  only  If  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leader  provide  notifica- 
tion to  the  President  48  hours  in  advance  of 
the  question  hour. 

Written  questions  can  be  submitted  to  the 
President  or  any  Cabinet  officer  no  less  than 
2  weeks  In  advance  of  the  question  hour. 

Answers  to  written  questions,  as  well  as 
the  whole  oral  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  would  be  reprinted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Finally,  the  line-item  veto  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  1  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  tied  to  Presidential  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  question  hour.  The 
President  would  not  get  one  without  the 
other. 

From  the  Government  Accounts  Journal 

The  Line  Item  veto:  How  Well  Does  rr 

Work? 

(By  Ray  L.  Brown) 

President  Reagan  continues  to  claim  that 
the  line  Item  veto  would  reduce  Federal 
spending.'  In  his  1964  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage he  said,  "I  found  this  'line  item  veto' 
was  a  powerful  tool  against  wasteful  or  ex- 
travagant spending.  It  works  in  43  States- 
let's  put  it  to  work  in  Washington.  D.C.  for 
all  the  people."^ 

President  Reagan's  claim  that  the  line 
Item  veto  works  in  43  States  has  not  been 
proven  or  dlsproven. 

There  Is  considerable  political  and  theo- 
retical support  for  and  against  having  a  line 
Item  veto  at  the  Federal  level.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue  were  assem- 
bled and  discussed  in  a  Library  of  Congress 
report.*  This  report  listed  six  arguments  for 
and  seven  a^'alnst  the  line  item  veto.  The  ar- 
guments presented  In  favor  were: 

1.  It  would  reduce  extravagance  in  public 
expenditure. 

2.  It  would  discourage  "pork  barrel"  appro- 
priations. 

3.  It  would  curb  logrolling. 

4.  It  would  restore  to  the  President  his 
veto  power. 

5.  It  would  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
legislative  program. 

6.  The  item  veto  has  worked  successfully  in 
the  States. 

In  summary,  arguments  2  and  3  relate  to 
number  1,  and  4  and  5  relate  to  Presidential- 
Congressional  relations. 

The  seven  arguments  presented  against  the 
line  Item  veto  were: 

1.  It  would  lessen  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


2.  It  would  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Elxecutive,  whose  powers  have  already  been 
much  expanded. 

3.  It  would  destroy  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

4.  It  would  violate  the  principles  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

5.  It  would  defeat  the  legislative  intent  of 
Congress. 

6.  The  amendment  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

7.  It  would  be  an  uncertain  grant  of  power. 
In     summary,     these     seven     arguments 

against  have  to  do  with  Presidential-con- 
gressional relations  or  legal  considerations. 

The  President  seems  to  be  using  the  first 
and  sixth  arguments  for  the  line  Item  veto 
that  were  presented  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  as  the  basis  for  his  claims 
[supra]  that  the  line  Item  veto  is  a  "powerful 
tool  against  .  .  .  extravagant  spending"  and 
"It  works  in  43  states.    .  .  ." 

The  line  item  veto  has  been  used  at  the 
State  level  of  government  for  more  than  100 
years.  However,  there  are  no  reports  that  are 
useful  in  determining  whether  the  line  item 
veto  has  been  useful  in  actually  reducing 
spending  in  all  the  States  that  have  author- 
ized its  use.  In  fact,  the  only  information  on 
a  nationwide  basis  seems  to  be  a  survey  in 
which  one  legislative  budget  officer  in  each 
State  was  asked  his/her  "perceptions  of  how 
the  item  veto  is  actually  used  in  State  budg- 
eting." The  sample  size  and  source  of  infor- 
mation cannot  be  considered  scientific  or 
impartial. 

This  article  reports  on  a  nationwide  study 
on  spending  by  State  governments:  those 
with  and  those  without  line  item  veto  au- 
thority; and.  it  covers  the  years  1942  through 
1985.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  the  line  item  veto 
reduces  wasteful  and  extravagant  spending, 
and  whether  it  works  in  the  states  as 
claimed  by  President  Reagan. 

WHAT  IS  the  line  TTEM  VETO? 

The  American  Political  Dictionary  de- 
scribes the  (line)  item  veto  (1962.  p.  210]: 

"The  power  exercised  by  the  governor  in 
all  but  a  few  states  to  veto  sections  or  items 
of  an  appropriation  bill  while  signing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  into  law.  Governors  in 
several  states  can  reduce  appropriation 
items,  and  in  a  few  states  may  veto  sections 
of  nonfinanclal  bills.  The  legislature  may 
override  the  vetoed  items.  The  President 
does  not  exercise  the  item  veto  power." 

In  governmental  organizations  without  the 
line  item  veto,  chief  executive  officers  are 
required  to  veto  an  entire  appropriation  bill 
if  they  want  to  delete  any  portion  of  it.  no 
matter  how  small  or  inslgnincant.  When  ve- 
toed, none  of  a  bill  can  go  Into  effect  unless 
the  legislative  body  either  votes  to  override 
the  veto  or  removes  the  objectlonal  part(s) 
before  returning  it  to  the  chief  executive. 

BRIEF  history  OF  THE  LINE  ITEM  VETO 

The  first  State  to  authorize  a  veto  of  any 
type  was  Massachusetts  (1780).  Currently, 
the  only  State  not  having  any  type  of  veto 
authority  Is  North  Carolina.  The  first  line 
item  veto  authority  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  Sutes  of  America 
(1861).  Georgia  (1865)  and  Texas  (1866)  were 
the  first  two  States  in  the  Union  to  author- 
ize its  use.  Every  State  admitted  to  the 
Union  since  the  Civil  war.  except  Nevada, 
has  authorized  the  line  item  veto. 

Currently,  there  are  four  major  categories 
of  veto  authority  in  the  United  States: 

1.  No  veto  authority:  North  Carolina 

2.  Regular  veto  authority:  Indiana.  Maine. 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island.  Ver- 
mont 


3.  Line  item  veto  authority:  the  remaining 
43  sutes 

4.  Special  line  item  veto  authority— in  ad- 
dition to  line  item  veto  authority,  the  gov- 
ernors of  10  States  are  also  allowed  to  reduce 
the  dollar  amount  of  an  appropriation:  Alas- 
ka, California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee,  West  Virginia 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

It  is  easier  to  find  data  on  expenditures 
than  it  is  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the 
expenditures  are  "wasteful  or  extravagant": 
the  types  of  expenditures  President  Reagan 
said  could  be  eliminated  with  the  line  item 
veto  (supra,  p.  1).  Current  political  science, 
budgeting,  and  accounting  texts  do  not  de- 
fine the  terms  "wasteful"  or  "extravagant." 
Webster's  Dictionary  [1969]  defines  extrava- 
gance: "2.  a  spending  of  more  than  is  reason- 
able or  necessary;  excessive  ext>endlture; 
wastefulness."  This  definition  was  not  very 
helpful. 

A  major  justification  for  the  line  item  veto 
Is  its  use  to  "curtail  riders"  to  appropriation 
bills  (supra,  p.  2).  These  riders  are  considered 
to  be  one  cause  of  wasteful  spending  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  However,  the  American  Polit- 
ical Dictionary  points  out  "What  may  be 
considered  a  rider  by  one  legislator  may  be 
regarded  by  another  as  .  .  .  Important  and 
germane.  .  .  ."  Because  of  the  difficulty  side 
of  a  particular  spending  issue,  a  different  ap- 
proach to  denning  the  expenditures  affected 
by  line  item  vetoes  seemed  necessary. 

Since  the  basic  issue  is  expenditures— 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  classified  as 
wasteful  or  extravagant — it  seemed  appro- 
priate to  analyze  expenditures  per  se.  Presi- 
dent Grant  once  stated  that  the  line  item 
veto  "would  protect  the  public  against  the 
many  abuses  and  waste  of  public  mon- 
eys. .  .  ."  and  "The  very  least  that  could  be 
said  is  that  the  change  would  not  increase 
the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and  in 
all  probability  would  diminish  lt."«  What- 
ever the  reason  the  43  States  originally  had 
for  giving  their  governors  line  item  veto  au- 
thority, the  belief  that  this  authority  will 
reduce  expenditures,  still  exists.'' 

The  exercise  of  the  line  item  veto  at  the 
State  level  of  government  does  not  prove 
that  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditures 
have  been  reduced.  It  only  indicates  that  ex- 
penditures have  been  reduced  from  the 
amount  appropriated  by  a  legislature. 

To  determine  whether  the  line  item  veto 
works  by  reducing  expenditures,  as  claimed 
by  its  proponents,  the  expenditures  of  those 
States  with  the  line  item  veto  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  expenditures  In  those  States 
without  it.  The  hypothesis  Is  that  the  States 
with  the  line  item  veto  would  have  lower  ex- 
penditures. However,  to  determine  whether 
the  line  item  veto  was  used  to  eliminate 
wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditures  would 
require  an  analysis  of  each  line  item  vetoed 
to  include  whether  the  veto  was  overriden, 
the  ultimate  impact  on  expenditures,  etc. 

Expenditure  data  for  the  SO  States  are  pub- 
lished periodically  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.*  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
results  obtained  trom  the  expenditure  data 
for  the  latest  time  period  (1985)  were  rep- 
resentative, data  were  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed for  all  years  for  which  comparable  data 
were  available.  In  this  case,  comparable  data 
were  available  f^om  1942  to  1965. 

Expenditure  data  collected  are  titled 
"General  Expenditures."  General  expendi- 
tures are  defined  by  the  Onsus  as  "All  state 
expenditures  other  than  the  specifically  enu- 
merated kinds  of  expenditure  classified  as 
Liquor  Stores  Expenditure.  Insurance  Trust 
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ElKpenditure,  and  Utility  Expenditure."  Tbls 
expenditure  clasg  ification  was  used  because 
It  is  representatite  for  all  the  States.  It  also 
provided  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  of 
comparable  data.  I 

Elxpenditures  had  to  be  analyzed  on  a  basis 
so  that  those  In  otie  State  could  be  compared 
to  those  in  the  cithers.  Expenditures  in  1985 
rangred  from  $23.6ibilllon  in  California  to  $777 
million  in  South  Dakota.  Comparisons  based 
on  the  difference)  in  total  expenditures  did 
not  seem  fruitful  since  several  factors  could 
affect  them,  e.g.  differences  in  population 
and  in  per  capita  ncome. 

An  analysis  of  expenditures  on  a  per  capita 
basis  was  made.  V  liat  was  found  was  that  per 
capita  expendltuies  were  closely  associated 
with  per  capita  income  in  that  the  States 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  tended  to 
have  the  lowest  p!r  capita  expenditures.  Sta- 
tistical tests  confirmed  this  finding.  This 
finding  raised  ths  question  whether  State- 
by-State  per  capita  spending  differences 
might  be  more  of  a  function  of  per  capita  in- 
come available  t<i  a  legislature  than  spend- 
ing preferences  among  the  States.  In  1965, 
per  capita  income  varied  from  a  high  of 
S17.487  in  Alaska  to  a  low  of  $8,777  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  avert  ige  was  $12,789. 

Due  to  the  differences  in  per  capita  in- 
come, it  would  84  em  that  each  dollar  spent 
by  the  State  of  /  laska  would  have  less  of  a 
personal  flnancia  impact  on  its  citizens  in 
terms  of  current  >r  future  taxes  than  would 
an  equal  exiiendi  :ure  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Therefore,  exijenditures  were  ana- 
lyzed as  a  percent  age  of  per  capita  income- 
see  Exhibit  1.  Tills  approach  was  used  be- 
cause it  best  port  "ays  the  burden  of  expendi- 
ture on  each  dolli  ir  of  Income  earned  by  the 
citizens  of  the  sev  sral  States. 
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EXHIBIT  1— EXPENimjRES  AS  A  PERCENT  Of  PER 
CAPITA  STATE  INCOME— 1985 
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EXHIBIT  1-€XP£NDITURES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  PER  ful  or  extravagant  spending  could  not  be  ad- 

CAPITA  STATE  INCOME— 1985 — Continued  dressed  directly.  It  was  addressed  Indirectly 

by  comparing  State  government  expendi- 
tures by  the  States  with  and  without  the  line 
item  veto  for  ten  time  periods  from  1942 
through  1985.  In  effect,  this  test  also  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  line  item  veto  does 
in  fact  "work"  (President  Reagan's  second 
claim)  in  the  context  that  it  reduces  expend- 
itures. Expenditures  were  measured  as  a  per- 
centage of  per  capita  income.  The  study 
found  that  expenditures  were  lower  in  the 
States  with  the  line  item  veto.  This  finding 
seems  to  support  President  Reagan's  claim 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  line  item  veto. 

Further  analysis  showed  that  expenditures 
were  lower  in  those  States  with  the  special 
line  Item  veto  as  compared  with  States  with 
only  the  "regular"  line  item  veto  or  no  line 
item  veto  authority.  This  would  suggest  that 
the  special  line  item  veto  authority  is  the 
The  average  expenditures  as  a  percentage  most  efficient  veto  authority  for  reducing 
of  per  capita  income  for  those  States  with     expenditures. 

the  line  Item  veto  were  compared  with  the  President  Reagan  used  the  special  line 
average  for  those  States  without,  and  the  re-  '^em  veto  during  the  eight  years  he  was  Gov- 
sults  are  shown  on  Exhibit  2  for  all  ten  time  ernor  of  California.  He  may  have  also  had 
periods  for  which  data  were  collected.  Ex-  '^^8  experience  in  mind  when  he  said  that 
penditures  in  the  States  with  the  line  Item  the  line  item  veto  was  a  powerful  tool 
veto  are  lower  or,  in  one  case,  equal  to  those  against  wasteful  or  extravagant  spending, 
in  the  SUtes  without  it.  This  finding  sup-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  works  in  the  States.  Or,  he  may 
ports  the  hypothesis  that  expenditures  ^^.ve  been  using  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
should  be  lower  In  States  with  the  line  item  P^^^  ^  ^'^  source  of  information  since  the 
veto.  In  turn,  this  finding  seems  to  support  words  he  is  using  seem  to  come  from  that  re- 
President  Reagan's  claims  that  "the  line  P*''"^-  ^  either  case,  he  was  correct  insofar  as 
item  veto  was  a  powerful  tool  against  waste-  state-level  governmental  expenditures  are 
ful  or  extravagant  spending"  and  that  "It  concerned;  The  line  Item  veto  is  associated 
works  in  43  States."  wit^  lower  expenditures. 

[Exhibits  2  and  3  not  reproducible  for  the  references 


Slitt  and  rankini 

Percentile 
emenditufi 

Line  Item  veto  status 
ttone     Retulir     Speciil 

9.C 
9.1 
9J 
9.6 
9.9 

m 

lOJ 
10.4 
US 
11.4 
U.6 
12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
123 
13.0 
14.0 
15,2 
34.7 

ii 

33  Sootli  Ciinlina  

34  Ortjon 

J    - 

35  Ktnlucliir  

a  Soutli  Oakota ... 

J    -• 

37  Aliliimi  _     

39  «tet  ViriMt 

40  Maine 

41  Utah 

X 

42  Montani  

43  Rhode  tUtat  

44  Oeliwine  

45  Ne«Maic« 

U  North  Dalata 

47  Wyomini 

4il  Vrmmnt 

X 

44  H>n.. 

50  /Uaski  

X 

Record.] 

A  second  line  of  analysis  was  suggested  by 
the  two  different  types  of  line  item  veto,  i.e., 
States  with  the  "regular"  line  Item  veto  au- 
thority and  States  with  the  "regular"  line 
item  veto  authority  plus  the  additional  au- 
thority to  reduce  the  dollar  amount  of  an  ap- 
propriation rather  than  line  it  out  com- 
pletely. Governors  in  33  States  with  the  reg- 
ular line  item  veto  authority  can  only  accept 
or  reject  an  item  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
They  do  not  have  the  special  authority  of 
the  ten  governors  who  can  also  adopt  the 
middle  ground  of  accepting  an  item  but  at  a 
reduced  dollar  amount. 

The  expenditure  data  for  all  the  States 
with  the  line  item  veto  were  divided  into 
these  two  categories.  Expenditures  In  the 
States  with  the  special  line  item  veto  au- 
thority were  lower.  In  1966.  they  were  7.3% 
lower. 

Due  to  the  seeming  efficiency  of  the  spe- 
cial line  item  veto  over  the  regular  line  item 
veto,  the  expenditure  history  of  the  States 
with  the  special  authority  was  also  com- 
pared to  the  experience  of  the  States  with  no 
line  item  veto  authority. 

The  exact  percentages  are  as  follows: 

UNE  ITEM  VETO  STATES 


>  "Radio  Address  of  the  President  to  the  Nation," 
Office  of  the  Press  Secret&ry  Release,  August  22, 
1967. 

'  The  New  York  Times  (January  26,  1964).  p.  B8. 

^U.S.  ConKTess,  House,  Committee  of  the  Jadicl- 
ary,  Item  Veto.  85th  Congress,  Ist  Session.  May  27, 
1957.  pp.  63-77  ("Obserratlons  on  the  Line  Item 
Veto"  by  Vernon  L.  Wilkinson).  Hereafter  referred 
to  as  "Hearing." 

'Hearings,  p.  66. 

^American  Political  Dictionar]/  (6th  Ed)  (Holt, 
Relnhardt  and  Winston.  1962)  p.  187. 

'Hearings,  p.  66. 

''Dlzon,  A..  U.S.  Senator,  "Legislative  Initiatives 
Toward  Improving  the  Business  of  Oovemment" 
(Association  of  Oovemment  Accountants,  June  21. 
1963).  and  Kennedy.  T..  U.S.  Senator,  7°7te  Washington 
Post.  July  24,  1985.  p.  A4. 

■U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  sources  Included 
■Comi)endlum  of  State  Oovemment  Finances"  for 
19S0,  1955  &  1960;  "Oovemmental  Finances  In  the 
US'  for  1942,  1960,  1964-65.  1969-70,  1974-75,  1979-80,  & 
1984-85:  and  others. 


1942  1945  1950  1955  1960  1965  1970  1975  1980  1985 

giz: 

5.06  3  58  5  50  6  07  384  4  48  6  01  6  53  6  28  7  06 

- 519  4  15  6  09  699  485  512  6  27  7  07  6  90  7  62 

531  4  86  619  6  98  5  61  530  6  36  687  7  09  7  62 

The  above  summary  shows  that  those 
States  with  the  special  line  item  veto  au- 
thority have  the  lowest  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  per  capita  Income.  Also,  the 
States  with  the  regular  line  item  veto  au- 
thority generally  have  the  second  lowest  ex- 
penditures; the  exceptions  are  1955  and  1975. 

CONCLUSION 

President  Reagan's  statement  that  the  line 
Item  veto  was  a  powerful  tool  against  waste- 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 33— RELATIVE  TO  TRAVEL 
TO  AND  WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURNS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;   which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
S.  Con.  Res.  33 

Whereas  travel  and  tourism  constituted  in 
1969  the  second  largest  industry  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  employing  nearly  6.000.(XX)  Ameri- 
cans, and  generating  more  than 
$350,000,000,000  in  sales  of  goods  and  services, 
and  more  than  $40,000,000,000  in  annual  tax 
revenues; 

Whereas  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  Industries  in  37  states; 

Whereas  travel  and  tourism  Industry  suf- 
fered a  decline  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war; 

Whereas  an  unprecedented  national  cam- 
paign of  travel  industry  leaders  under  the 
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leadership  of  the  GO*USA  Travel  Coalition 
and  many  public  officials  have  joined  forces 
to  embark  on  a  national  effort  to  encourage 
business  and  leisure  travel  to  restore  the 
travel  industry's  vitality; 

Whereas  Americans  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
unrestricted  travel;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  welcomes  for- 
elgrn  visitors  and  appreciate  the  different 
cultures,  values,  and  concerns  of  all  the 
world's  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  employers  resume  normal  business  trav- 
el that  was  suspended  during:  the  recent  Per- 
sian Gulf  war;  and 

(2)  travel  and  tourism-related  businesses 
and  public  agencies  in  the  United  States  in- 
tensify efforts  to  inform  Americans  and  for- 
eign visitors  that  travel  both  to  and  within 
the  United  States  is  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. 

•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  GO*USA  coalition  recently  or- 
ganized by  the  private  sector  to  grive 
the  depressed  tourism  industry  a 
jumpetart.  Over  50  private  corporations 
related  to  the  tourism  industry  pooled 
over  $6  million  to  promote  the  return 
to  travel  message  to  commercial  busi- 
ness, Government  agencies,  and  private 
individuals. 

They  have  demonstrated  a  bootstrap, 
all-Amerlcan  spirit  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Not  unlike  our  heroic  troops 
who  fought  for  this  great  country  in 
the  gulf,  these  people  pulled  together  a 
diverse,  competitive  industry  for  the 
good  of  all;  and  I  might  add,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government. 

This  industry  is  the  world's  largest 
and  yet  countries  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own,  perceive  tourism  as 
ranking  much  lower  in  terms  of  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  economies 
than  it  really  is. 

In  fact,  the  creation  of  the  World 
Tourism  and  Travel  Council  was  cre- 
ated because  of  just  such  a  i)erception. 
World  tourism  leaders  were  suspicious 
that  this  image  prevailed.  They  set  out 
to  see  what  actually  existed  worldwide. 

In  fact,  they  found  that  in  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  many  other 
leading  countries,  key  policjmiakers 
and  opinion  leaders  believed  that  tour- 
ism was  not  really  an  important  con- 
tributor to  the  world  and  national 
economies,  consequently  not  receiving 
appropriate  public  policy  treatment. 

To  our  benefit,  the  WTTC  has  found 
that  tourism  and  travel  is  justified  as 
the  world  industry  leader  by  some  of 
the  following  factors: 

Travel  generates  over  $2.5  trillion  in 
gross  output  per  year,  or  5.5  percent  of 
the  world  GNP. 

Elmploys  more  than  112  million  peo- 
ple worldwide,  or  1  in  15  people. 

Travel  invests  more  than  $350  billion 
a  year  in  new  facilities  and  capital 
equipment,  or  7.3  percent  of  worldwide 
capital  investment. 

Contributes  $300  billion  in  direct,  in- 
direct, and  personal  income  taxes  each 
year  or  6  percent  of  total  payments. 


It   is 
today. 

This 
nomic 
tation. 


the   fastest   growing   industry 


data  was  compiled  ft-om  eco- 
receipts  from  the  transpor- 
accommodation,  catering, 
recreation-cultural,  and  travel  services 
activities. 

The  reason  I  sight  this  information  is 
to  preface  the  importance  of  this  busi- 
ness. It  is  no  wonder  we  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  our  friends  from  the  private 
sector,  are  here  today  to  send  a  loud 
message  to  the  business  and  pleasure- 
traveling  public  that  we  can,  should, 
and  need  to  return  to  travel  as  usual. 

Today,  my  congrresslonal  colleagues 
and  I  are  joining  our  friends  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  formation  of  a  lead- 
ership circle.  It  is  up  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  work  toward  rebuilding  the 
confidence  of  the  American  and  inter- 
national public  to  travel  as  usual. 

Today,  I  will  be  introducing  a  Senate 
resolution  that  mirrors  the  House  reso- 
lution introduced  recently  that  calls 
for  the  following: 

First,  calls  on  employers  to  resume 
normal  business  travel  that  was  sus- 
pended during  the  recent  Persian  Gulf 
war;  and 

Second,  travel-  and  tourism-related 
businesses  and  public  agencies  in  the 
United  States  intensify  efforts  to  in- 
form Americans  and  foreign  visitors 
that  travel  both  to  and  within  the 
United  States  is  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. 

We  are  asking  Senators,  Congress- 
men, Governors,  mayors,  business  lead- 
ers, and  opinion  leaders  to  join  this 
leadership  circle  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting this  industry  back  on  the  road,  in 
the  air,  and  on  our  seas. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  We  see  a  lot  of 
support  already  and  I  look  for  more  to 
come  in  the  near  future.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— RE- 
GARDING THE  EMERGENCY  HU- 
MANITARIAN AND  POLITICAL 
SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Simon)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  Res.  115 

Whereas  the  civil  war  in  Somalia  has  dev- 
astated the  nation,  and  the  lack  of  food, 
water  and  other  humanitartan  assistance 
threatens  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Somalis 
in  the  coming  months; 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  Somalia,  even 
since  the  fall  of  President  Siad  Barre  in  Jan- 
uary 1991.  continues  unabated; 

Whereas  the  emergency  humanitarian  cri- 
sis is  a  direct  result  of  the  continuing  civil 
conflict; 

Whereas  the  response  of  the  International 
community  to  pleas  for  humanitarian  relief 
and  assistance  has  been  Inadequate; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  in  particular, 
has  not  been  active  in  promoting  and  mobi- 
lizing relief  efforts; 


Whereas  the  continuing  conflict  in  Soma- 
lia inhib'ts  relief  efforts  in  Somalia:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  all  parties  In  the  Somalia  conflict 
should  put  humanitarian  needs  above  mili- 
tary goals  and  declare  an  immediate  cease- 
fire to  allow  the  delivery  of  relief  and  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  lasting  settlement; 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  lead  worldwide  humanitarian  efforts 
in  Somalia  to  relieve  the  suffering; 

(3)  the  President  should  assist  the  efforts 
of  private  voluntary  organizations,  including 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Doctors  Without  Borders,  in  their 
humanitarian  efforts  in  Somalia: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  should  make  the  hu- 
manitarian crisis  in  Somalia  an  item  of  high 
priority,  working  to  coordinate  and  acceler- 
ate relief  efforts; 

(5)  neighboring  states  should  actively  sup- 
port and  facilitate  relief  efforts  through  and 
ftom  their  territory:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That— 

(6)  the  President  should  actively  explore 
possible  U.S.  initiatives  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting factions  and  should  encourage  and 
support  efforts  by  outside  mediators; 

(7)  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  President  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  should  work  to  resolve  the 
conflict. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  SmoN,  a  resolution  expressing 
concern  about  the  emergency  humani- 
tarian and  political  crisis  in  Somalia. 

The  civil  war  in  Somalia  has  dev- 
astated that  nation — thousands  killed 
in  the  fighting,  hundreds  of  thousands 
displaced  ftom  their  homes.  Severe 
shortages  of  food,  water,  and  other 
basic  necessities  threaten  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Somalis.  As  a  journalist 
who  recently  visited  Mogadishu  com- 
mented, "A  hunuui  disaster  is  in  the 
making." 

Politically,  Somalia  has  degenerated 
into  a  chaotic  mosaic  of  competing 
ethnic  factions.  The  fall  of  Siad  Barre 
in  January  of  this  year  created  a  power 
vacuum  which  no  single  group  can  fill. 
The  Somali  National  Movement  domi- 
nates the  north.  The  United  Somali 
Congress,  which  controls  Mogadishu, 
has  attempted  to  set  up  an  interim 
government— which  no  other  group  rec- 
ognizes. A  number  of  clans,  led  by  the 
Somali  Patriotic  Movement  and  in- 
cluding Barre's  old  troops,  are  battling 
in  the  south. 

President  Barre's  oppressive  poli- 
cies— favoring  his  own  Marehen  clan  at 
the  expense  of  all  others — has  created 
an  environment  where  clan  is  pitted 
against  clan,  resulting  in  open  warfare 
between  ethnic  groups.  Automatic 
weapons  are  more  common  than  meals, 
exacerbating  and  intensifying  these 
clan-based  rivalries. 

The  ethnic  base  of  power  for  each  of 
the  competing  factions  raises  the  real 
possibility  that  Somalia  may  split  into 
two  or  more  separate  states.  This  de- 
velopment would  bode  ill  for  all  of  Af- 
rica, where  many  ethnic  groups  claim 
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The  longer  the  conflict  in  Somalia 
lingers  on,  the  greater  the  damage  to 
United  States  interests.  In  West  Africa, 
the  recent  incursion  by  Charles  Taylor 
into  Sierra  Leone  illustrates  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  not  working  hard- 
er to  end  the  Liberian  conflict.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Somalia  civil  war  could 
very  well  spill  over  into  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  including  Djibouti,  an  im- 
portant United  States  ally. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  year  of  the 
tragic  refugee  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  devastating  famines  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  world  hu- 
manitarian resources  and  world  com- 
passion have  been  stretched  to  the 
limit.  Unless  we  are  inundated  with 
images  of  starving  children  on  our  tele- 
vision screens,  we  forget  the  tragic  suf- 
fering which  continues  in  much  of  the 
world. 

Somalia  has  been  forgotten. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SUPPORT  OF  TAI- 
WAN'S MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TAR- 
IFFS AND  TRADE 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  DASCHLE, 
Mr.     Packwood,     Mr.     McCain,     Mr. 

SYMMS.  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  BOREN. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Rud- 
man,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
LUGAR,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  Res.  116 

Whereas  on  January  1,  1990,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  formally  requested  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  to  initiate  the  procedure 
necessary  for  its  accession  to  the  GATT; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Taiwan  has  ap>- 
plied  for  membership  in  the  GATT  as  a  sepa- 
rate customs  territory  under  GATT  Article 
XXXm  under  the  name  "The  Customs  Terri- 
tory of  Taiwan.  Penghu,  Kinmen  and 
Matsu",  to  ensure  that  its  application  in- 
cludes only  those  areas  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  currently  possesses  full  au- 
tonomy in  the  conduct  of  its  external  com- 
mercial relations; 

Whereas  Taiwan  is  a  significant  partici- 
pant in  the  global  economy,  being  the  thir- 
teenth largest  trading  entity  and  maintain- 
ing the  second  largest  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves in  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  last 
major  market-based  economies  that  is  no- 
ticeably absent  from  the  GATT; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Taiwan 
maintain  an  important  bilateral  trading  re- 
lationship, with  Taiwan  being  the  sixth  larg- 
est trading  partner  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  being  the  second  largest 
exporter  to  Taiwan; 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  its  economic  development,  and 
has  taken  steps  to  open  up  its  economy,  in- 
cluding lowering  its  average  tariff  rates,  re- 


ducing its  barriers  to  foreign  Investment, 
and  increasing  its  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  addi- 
tional action  by  Taiwan  to  provide  full  open 
market  access  to  United  States  goods  and 
services  and  to  ensure  that  United  States  in- 
tellectual property  rights  are  fully  enforced, 
and  Taiwan's  continued  progress  in  these 
and  other  areas  is  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  and  Taiwan; 

Whereas  the  GATT  is  the  premier  multilat- 
eral body  for  regulating  trade  worldwide,  and 
the  United  States  and  100  other  contracting 
parties  of  the  GATT  are  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations, which  is  the  most  ambitious  ef- 
fort ever  undertaken  by  the  GATT  to  ex- 
pand, strengthen,  and  revitalize  multilateral 
trade  rules  and  principles; 

Whereas  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  will  establish  multilateral 
and  enforceable  disciplines  in  key  areas  af- 
fecting bilateral  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan,  Including  the  areas  of 
services,  intellectual  property  rights,  and  ag- 
riculture; 

Whereas  Taiwan  currently  adheres  to  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  GATT  on  a  de  facto 
basis,  is  expressly  committed  to  assuming 
greater  international  economic  responsibil- 
ity by  its  willingness  to  accede  to  the  GATT 
as  a  developed  economy,  and  has  indicated 
its  desire  to  join  formally  with  other  GATT 
contracting  parties  implementing  the  final 
results  of  the  Uruguay  Round;  and 

Whereas  Taiwan's  membership  in  the 
GATT  will  foster  the  further  liberalization  of 
Taiwan's  economy  along  GATT  lines,  will 
serve  as  an  exemplary  model  for  other  devel- 
oping countries,  will  allow  key  United 
States-Taiwan  trade  issues  to  be  addressed 
In  the  multilateral  context,  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  overall  strengthening  of  GATT 
rules  of  trade  and  of  the  GATT  as  an  institu- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  accession  of  Taiwan  to  the  GAIT  is 
in  the  best  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  trading  system  as  a 
whole  and  should  be  achieved  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner;  and 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  fully  support  Taiwan's  accession  to 
the  GATT  by  requesting  that  the  GATT  Sec- 
retariat place  Taiwan's  accession  request  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  GATT  Council  meet- 
ing, by  seeking  the  formation  of  a  GATT 
Working  Party,  and  by  taking  any  additional 
steps  deemed  necessary  to  assure  Taiwan's 
prompt  membership  in  the  GATT. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  actively  support  Tai- 
wan's formal  request  to  join  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT].  In  light  of  the  little  or  no  ac- 
tion that  has  been  taken  on  Taiwan's 
accession  request  since  it  was  first 
made  on  January  1,  1990,  I  rise  today, 
with  Senator  Daschle  and  30  other  of 
my  colleagues,  to  reintroduce  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  same  compelling  case  exists  in 
support  of  Taiwan's  GATT  member- 
ship. Taiwan  is  not  only  the  13th  larg- 
est trading  entity  worldwide,  it  is  also 
the  largest  market-based  economy  that 
remains  outside  of  the  GATT's  ambit. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  United 
States,  Taiwan  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
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portant  trading  partners,  ranking  as 
our  sixth  largest.  Clearly,  such  a  key 
U.S.  trading  partner  and  major  partici- 
pant in  the  world  economy  should  be 
part  of  our  multilateral  system  of 
trade  rules  and  principles. 

Taiwan  has  moved  in  the  direction  of 
opening  its  economy  to  the  forces  of 
worldwide  competition,  but  many  more 
steps  need  to  be  taken.  While  bilateral 
trade  negotiations  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  eliminating 
specific  trade  barriers  to  United  States 
exports  to  Taiwan,  accesnion  to  the 
GATT  provides  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  across-the-board  market 
opening  measures  in  Taiwan.  For  ex- 
ample, a  successful  conclusion  to  the 
Uruguay  Round  will  create  strong  new 
multilateral  rules  and  market  openings 
in  services,  intellectual  property  rights 
and  agriculture — three  areas  where 
Taiwan's  economy  still  remains  rel- 
atively closed.  Failure  to  accord  Tai- 
wan GATT  membership  means  that 
there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  Tai- 
wan would  adopt  these  and  other  ambi- 
tious trade-liberalizing  measures 
agreed  to  in  the  Uruguay  Round. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  aspects' 
of  Taiwan's  request  to  join  the  GATT 
is  that  it  is  expressly  willing  to  do  so 
as  a  developed  economy.  This  goes  to 
the  heart  of  what  is  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  "free  rider"  problem — the  se- 
rious imbalance  in  GATT  obligations 
between  developing  and  developed 
countries.  An  important  cause  of  this 
imbalance  is  the  fact  that  developing 
countries  are  provi.'ed  sweeping  ex- 
emptions from  GATT  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, such  as  thoee  allowed  under  ar- 
ticle XVin  for  balance-of-pajrments 
reasons.  By  joining  as  a  developed  eco- 
nomic entity,  Taiwan  would  not  only 
become  a  full  and  responsible  partici- 
pant in  the  GATT,  it  would  also  be  the 
first  newly  industrialized  country  to 
formally  adopt  developed  economic 
status.  In  so  doing,  Taiwan  would  serve 
as  a  positive  and  constructive  role 
model  for  other  developing  countries. 

Since  the  submission  of  Taiwan's 
GAIT  application,  four  countries,  Tu- 
nisia, Bolivia,  Costa  Rica  and  Ven- 
ezuela, have  become  full  contracting 
parties  to  the  GATT.  At  least  four  ad- 
ditional countries  are  actively  in  the 
process  of  joining.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  Taiwan,  the 
13th  largest  economy  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  GATT  Council  has  taken  no 
action  on  Taiwan's  accession  request 
since  it  was  first  made  in  January  1990, 
despite  the  overwhelming  merits  of 
Taiwan's  application  and  the  Council's 
standard  practice  of  promptly  placing 
accession  requests  on  its  agenda. 

While  I  fully  understand  the  political 
sensitivities  Involved  in  bringing  Tai- 
wan under  the  GATT  umbrella,  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests  should 
be  the  driving  force  in  this  debate.  Na- 
tional sovereignty  is  not,  and  should 
not  be,  a  requirement  or  condition  for 


joining  the  GATT.  In  fact,  under  arti- 
cle XXXm,  accession  to  the  GATT  can 
be  premised  on  a  government  having  a 
"separate  customs  territory  possessing 
full  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  its  ex- 
ternal conmierclal  relations  *  *  *." 
Taiwan  has  closely  followed  the  terms 
of  this  article  by  applying  to  the  GATT 
as  "The  Customs  Territory  of  Taiwan, 
Penghu,  Kinmen  and  Matsu.  '  Allowing 
a  non-GATT  member,  namely  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  to  dictate  the 
terms  of,  or  exercise  veto  power  over, 
another  territory's  entry  into  the 
GATT,  for  purely  political  reasons,  is 
unacceptable. 

The  resolution  that  Senator  Daschle 
and  I,  along  with  30  other  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  introducing  today  recog- 
nizes that  Taiwan's  accession  to  the 
GATT  is  in  our  national  economic  in- 
terest and  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
world  trading  system.  It  calls  on  our 
Government  to  fully  and  actively  sup- 
port Taiwan's  GATT  membership  by 
taking  appropriate  and  necessary 
steps.  These  steps  would  include  ensur- 
ing that  a  working  party  is  established 
to  begrln  the  process  required  for  Tai- 
wan's future  accession. 

GATT  action  on  Taiwan's  accession 
request  is  long  overdue.  Key  to  such 
action  is  U.S.  leadership  and  support. 
The  resolution  being  introduced  today 
Is  designed  to  help  move  us  in  that  di- 
rection.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  on  Taiwan's  entry 
to  GATT.  It  is  a  subject  important  to 
the  further  development  of  the  global 
economy. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  reality 
that  over  the  past  25  years,  Taiwan  has 
become  a  major  force  in  the  world 
economy.  Its  GNP  has  grown  from  just 
$217  per  capita  in  1965  to  $7,518  per  cap- 
ita in  1989  and  is  expected  to  expand  to 
about  $20,000  by  the  year  2000.  Taiwan 
Is  also  the  13th  largest  trading  nation 
and  holds  the  second  largest  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  in  the  world.  In  Its 
trade  with  the  United  States,  Taiwan 
is  the  fifth  largest  trading  partner  and 
the  seventh  largest  market  for  United 
States  agricultural  exports. 

Along  with  economic  strength,  Tai- 
wan has  shown  an  enthusiastic  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  GATT  guidelines. 
Its  economic  philosophy  and  market 
economy  is  consistent  with  GATT  prin- 
ciples. Taiwan  hats  recently  imple- 
mented a  restructuring  of  its  economy, 
which  includes  trade  reform.  Its  Over- 
seas Economic  Development  and  Co- 
operation Fund  has  supplied  over  $1.2 
billion  to  developing  countries.  Taiwan 
plans  to  join  GATT  as  a  developing 
country  and  continue  economic  reform. 

To  avoid  any  international  political 
overtones,  Taiwan  has  applied  to  GATT 
under  the  name  "Customs  Territory  of 
Taiwan,  Penghu,  Kinmen,  and  Matsu." 
This  limits  the  areas  of  autonomy  in 


its  conduct  of  foreign  trade.  As  GATT 
is  an  economic  body,  it  should  include 
all  major  trading  nations,  of  which 
Taiwan  is  one.  GATT  membership  does 
not  Imply  political  recognition  of  Tai- 
wan; therefore,  membership  should  not 
raise  any  foreign  policy  questions. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  Taiwan's 
membership  In  GATT  would  be  good 
not  only  for  Taiwan,  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing the  process  of  political  and 
economic  liberalization,  but  also  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  other  GATT  mem- 
bers. It  would  strengthen  world  trade 
relations  as  a  whole  and  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  future  trade  and  further  polit- 
ical democratization  in  Taiwan.  I  urge 
all  my  Senate  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution,  which  will  assist  Tai- 
wan in  its  quest  for  GATT  member- 
ship.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— REL- 
ATIVE TO  SOVIET  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  CREDIT  GUAR- 
ANTEES 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  BOREN, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
Harkin)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  desk. 

S.  Res.  117 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  dire  need  of 
United  States  agricultural  credits  to  meet 
its  Immediate  food  and  feed  needs; 

Whereas  prior  to  the  extension  of  further 
credits,  the  United  States  should  receive 
firm  assurances  from  the  Soviet  Government 
that  credits  will  be  repaid  and  will  be  used  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  Soviet  population, 
and  will  not  be  used  to  support  institutions 
such  as  the  military  and  the  party  appara- 
tus; and  that  our  credits  not  be  used  to  co- 
erce the  movements  for  greater  sovereignty 
and  democracy  in  the  Baltics  and  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  also  be 
assured  that  the  Soviets  will  meet  their  obli- 
gations under  the  United  States-Soviet  Long 
Term  Agreement; 

Whereas  senior  representatives  of  both  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Russian  Republic  have  expressed  support 
for  the  request  and  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  be  willing  to  provide  such  assur- 
ances as  the  Senate  finds  necessary; 

Whereas  the  sale  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  resulting  increase 
In  farm  Income  contributes  positively  to  the 
United  States'  balance  of  trade  deficit  and 
affects  the  livelihood  of  farmers,  rural  busi- 
nesses, and  agricultural  input  industries; 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
the  administration  should  act  as  expedi- 
tiously and  prudently  as  possible  to  extend 
agricultural  export  credit  guarantees  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  the  stssurance  that  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  provide  for  the  equitable 
and  humanitarian  distribution  of  such  cred- 
its to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Republics. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration  should  provide 
for  the  extension  of  equivalent  credit 
tranches  which  may  be  extended  contingent 
upon  the  acceptable  distribution  and/or  re- 
payment of  previous  credits. 

Sec.  3.  The  administration  should  use  the 
export  credit  guarantee  program  and  all 
other    agricultural    export    assistance    pro- 
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Despite  the  obvious  differences  that  the 
Government  of  the  Russian  Republic  has 
with  the  Soviet  Government  on  many  issues, 
senior  representatives  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  I  recently  met  expressed 
their  support  for  the  Soviet  credit  request. 
Moreover,  both  they  and  Soviet  Government 
representatives  have  indicated  to  me  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  likely  be  will- 
ing to  provide  the  kind  of  assurances  I  be- 
lieve we  need.  However,  to  further  assure 
that  the  extension  of  credits  would  serve  our 
overall  national  interest,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  split  the  $1.5  billion  credit  package 
into  three  $500  million  tranches— the  first  to 
be  released  immediately,  and  the  other  two 
as  we  receive  reports  on  the  use  and  efficacy 
of  the  original  tranches.  In  addition,  we 
could  require  the  at  least  partial  repayment 
of  earlier  extended  credits  prior  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  second  or  third  tranche  of  the 
new  package.  Alternatively,  the  program 
could  be  structured  as  a  revolving  credit  ac- 
count. 

If  these  arrangements  can  be  accom- 
plished—and I  am  convinced  they  can— a  $1.5 
billion  package  for  the  Soviets  would  have  a 
positive  domestic  impact,  according  to  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Assuming  a  full  exten- 
sion of  the  entire  package,  slightly  over  $1 
billion  would  be  used  for  two  commodities 
(wheat  and  com),  at  levels  which  meet  the 
Soviet  commitment  under  the  LTA.  Given 
that,  USDA  estimates  deficiency  payment 
savings  of  $800  million.  In  other  words,  the 
market  Impact  of  the  credit  package  would 
substantially  offset  any  residual  risk  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  be  able  to  make  full 
repayment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  move  prudently,  the 
Soviets'  urgent  need  for  agricultural  credits 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  further  our  for- 
eign policy  interests  while  simultaneously 
helping  the  American  farmer.  I  hope  we  will 
move  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  this  im- 
portant opportunity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118-REL- 
ATIVE  TO  THE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  POW/MIA  OFFICE  IN 
HANOI 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  LUOAR,  Mr.  COHEN, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
BROWN,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  KERRY, 
Mr.  KERREY,  and  Mr.  BiDEN)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  RES.  118 
Whereas  18  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam,  and  16  years  have  passed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  confiict; 
Whereas  2,276  Americans  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  many  families  of  Americans  mlss- 
ing-in-action  believe  their  relatives  are  alive 
and  held  against  their  will  in  Vietnam; 

Whereas  senior  Vietnamese  officials  have 
assured  members  of  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  will  allow  the  families 
of  Americans  mlssing-ln-actlon  in  Vietnam 


to    Investigate,     in    Vietnam,     reports    of 
sightings  of  live  Americans; 

Whereas  on  April  20.  1991.  Vietnamese  For- 
eign Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  and  the 
President's  Special  Emissary  for  POW/MIA 
affairs,  General  John  Vessey  agreed,  on  be- 
half of  their  governments,  to  establish  a 
POW/MIA  office  In  Hanoi  to  be  operated  by 
United  States  Government  officials; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  office  is  intended  to  facilitate  greater 
cooperation  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  on  POW/MIA 
matters,  including  joint  field  investigations 
and  information  research  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  many  families  of  Americans  miss- 
ing-in-action  desire  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  determining  the  fates  of  their  rel- 
atives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  Gen- 
eral Vessey  and  Foreign  Minister  Thach,  and 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  for  agreeing  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi.  Vietnam,  and 
calls  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  the 
office. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  in 
addition  to  its  functions  described  In  a  joint 
statement  by  General  Vessey  and  Foreign 
Minister  Thach  released  on  April  20.  1991,  the 
POW/MIA  office  should  be  authorized  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  families  of 
Americans  misslng-in-action  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  through  which  the  fami- 
lies can  make  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  investigate  the  fates 
of  their  relatives. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution — 

(1)  the  term  "POW"  means  prisoner  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

(2)  the  term  "MIA"  means  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  United 
States  civilians  misslng-ln-action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  submit  at  this  time  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators DOLE,  Gramm.  Lugar.  Cohen, 
Kassebaum.  Mikulski,  Pell.  Dodd, 
Kerry.  Kerrey,  and  Biden. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  resolution 
would  be  cleared  by  unanimous  consent 
but  apparently  at  least  one  Senator, 
and  perhaps  only  one,  has  some  con- 
cerns about  it.  I  regret  that  because  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  recognize  the  efforts  of 
General  Vessey.  the  President's  emis- 
sary to  Vietnam,  and  that  of  Vietnam- 
ese Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Nguyen  Co 
Thach  to  set  up  an  office  in  Hanoi 
staffed  by  Americans  in  order  that  we 
might  solve  and  resolve  the  terrible 
frustrating  issue  of  the  Americans 
missing  in  action,  which  has  plagued 
this  Nation  now  for  nearly  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  20.  Vietnam- 
ese Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach 
and  the  President's  Speical  Emissary 
to  Vietnam  for  POW/MIA  affairs.  Gen. 
John  Vessey,  agreed,  on  behalf  of  their 
governments,  to  establish  a  United 
States  POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi. 

I  have  long  thought  that  such  an  of- 
fice would  substantially  accelerate 
progress  toward  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  Americans  still  listed  as 
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missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  In  nu- 
merous discussions  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Thach,  General  Vessey  and  State 
Department  offlcials,  I  have  advocated 
the  establishment  of  this  office,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  have  taken  this  impor- 
tant step  forward  on  the  single  most 
important  question  involved  in  our  re- 
lations. 

I  commend  General  Vessey  and  For- 
eigrn  Minister  Thach,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam, for  agreeing  to  establish  this  of- 
fice. As  we  all  know.  General  Vessey 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  Now,  on  behalf  of  his 
country,  he  is  engaged  in  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking. He  is  trying  to  help  a  grreat 
many  American  families  determine  the 
fates  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons, 
and  brothers.  He  is  a  noble  man,  en- 
gaged in  noble  work,  and  I  salute  him. 

Foreign  Minister  Thach,  long  identi- 
fied as  Vietnam's  foremost  advocate  of 
improved  relations  with  the  United 
States,  has  devoted  considerable  effort 
to  the  establishment  of  this  office.  In 
discussions  I  recently  had  with  him,  he 
assured  me  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  see  that  U.S.  conditions  for 
the  establishment  of  the  office  were 
met.  I  believe  he  has  kept  his  word,  and 
he  has  earned  our  recognition  of  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  establishment  of  a  U.S.  POW/ 
MIA  office  in  Hanoi  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  in  the  long  task 
of  accounting  for  American  POW/ 
MIA's.  There  remain  2,276  Americans 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  accept  that  some  of  those  miss- 
ing may  never  be  accounted  for,  like 
those  men  who  were  lost  over  water. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  more  Americans  can  and  must  be 
accounted  for. 

There  is  considerable  speculation 
throughout  this  country  that  Vietnam 
has  warehoused  the  remains  of  many 
American  servicemen.  We  expect  more 
cooperation  from  Vietnam,  and  I  hope 
this  new  office  will  facilitate  that  co- 
operation. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  POW/ 
MIA  families  who  believe  that  their 
loved  ones  are  alive  and  held  against 
their  will  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  the 
establishment  of  this  office  will  help 
them  to  determine  i-he  fates  of  their 
relatives. 

In  meetings  that  I  recently  held  with 
Foreign  Minister  Thach,  we  discussed 
at  length  how  this  office  could  best  ac- 
complish this  objective.  I  suggested, 
and  he  agreed,  that  in  addition  to  fa- 
cilitating field  investigations  and  in- 
formation research,  the  POW/MIA  of- 
fice should  serve  as  a  liaison  between 
the  families  of  Americans  missing  in 
action  through  which  the  families  can 
make  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  investigate  the 
fates  of  their  loved  ones.  Many  ffunilies 
desire  to  participate  in  the  resolution 


of  their  relatives'  cases,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  assisted  in  that  endeavor. 
So,  let  us  put  Vietnam  to  the  test  and 
see  whether  they  are,  indeed,  prepared 
to  allow  Americans  to  search  the  coun- 
try for  their  missing  loved  ones. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  rec- 
ommends that  the  POW/MIA  office 
function  in  this  capacity.  I  believe  that 
this  will  offer  the  best  opportunity  to 
resolve  the  lingering  questions  about 
whether  Americans  are  still  held  cap- 
tive in  Vietnam.  Additionally,  this  res- 
olution commends  General  Vessey  and 
Foreign  Minister  Thach  for  concluding 
this  agreement.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  on  record  supporting  their 
contribution  to  the  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

There  are  several  other  issues  in- 
volved in  our  relationship  with  Viet- 
nam. But  none  is  as  important  to 
Americans  as  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The 
closer  we  are  to  resolving  this  issue, 
the  closer  we  are  to  closing  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the 
closer  we  are  to  enjoying  normal  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  I  look  forward  to 
that  day,  and  I  am  gratified  that,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  POW/MIA  of- 
fice, we  have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  its  realization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  significance  of  this  moment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  29)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995.  and 
1996,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
SI .400.000.000. 

On  i>age  4.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S2.600.000.000. 

On  page  4. 
$2,800,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
S2.900.000.000. 

On  page  7. 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  7. 
S2.700.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  22, 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S5.900.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S5.200.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S6.000.000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S5.500.000.000. 


line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 

line  11.  decrease  the  figure  by 

line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 

line  14.  decrease  the  figure  by 

decretise  the  figure  by 


line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  16.  decrease  the  figure  by 


On  page  8.  line  25.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,100,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,800,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  23.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  24.  increase  the  figure  by 
SI. 300.000.000. 

On  page  43.  line  6,  increase  the  figure  by 
S3.000.000.000. 

On  page  43.  line  7,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,200,000,000. 

On  page  43.  line  14,  Increase  the  figure  by 
S2.900.000.000. 

On  page  43.  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,600,000,000. 

On  page  43.  line  22.  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  43.  line  23.  increase  the  figure  by 
S2.700.000.000. 

On  page  44.  line  6.  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,100,000,000. 

On  page  44.  line  7.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,900,000,000. 


SIMON  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  82 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BRADLEY)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  29),  supra, 
as  follows: 

DEFicrrs 

On  page  4.  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  10.  decrease  the  figure  by 
S5.500.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,900,000,000. 
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On  page  7,  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  21.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,900,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  8.  decrease  the  figTire  by 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,500,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,900,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  1.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$13,900,000,000. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  83 

Mr.  KERRY  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
amendment  No.  80  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCONNELL  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  29),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  2,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  3,  increase  the  amount  by 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  12,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  22,  increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  32,  line  7,  Increase  the  amount  by 
$50,000,000. 
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On  pag-e  32.  line 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  32,  line 
SSO.000.000. 

On  page  32.  line 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  38.  line 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  38.  line 
$55,000,000. 

On  page  39.  linn 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  39.  lint 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  lin 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  linn 
$50,000,000. 

On  page  40.  lin( 
S50.000.000. 


8.  increase  the  amount,  by 

17,  increase  the  amount  by 

18.  increase  the  amount  by 

24,  reduce  the  amount  by 

25,  reduce  the  amount  by 
8,  reduce  the  amount  by 
17,  reduce  the  amount  by 

2,  reduce  the  amount  by 

3.  reduce  the  amount  by 
11,  reduce  the  amount  by 


SIMON  Ah  [ENDMENT  NO.  84 

proposed  an  amendment 
concurr'nt  resolution  (S.  Con. 
IS  follows: 
7,  decrease  the  figure  by 


Mr.  SIMON 
to  the 
Res.  29),  supra. 

On  page  4,  line 
SI. 300.000.000 

On  page  4.  line 

S2.aoo.ooo.ooo 

On  page  4,  line 
S2.600.000.000 

On  page  4,  line 
S2.700.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line 
Sll.OOO.OOO.OOO. 


On  page  7. 
S2.900.000.000. 

On  page  7. 
$1,300,000,000. 

On  page  7. 
SS.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  7, 
S2.200.000.000. 

On  page  8, 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  8. 
S2.600.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  8. 
S2.700.000.000. 

On  page  8. 
S5.900.000.000. 

On  page  9. 
Sll.OOO.OOO.OOO 
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13,  decrease  the  figure  by 


line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 


Mr.    REm   ( 
Mr.  Sanford 
TEN.   Mr 
proposed  an 
rent  resolution 
as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line 
billion. 

On  page  6.  line 

53.5  billion. 
On  page  6.  line 

S4.7  billion. 
On  page  6.  line 

54.6  billion. 
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8,  decrease  the  figure  by 

9,  decrease  the  figure  by 

10,  decrease  the  figure  by 

11,  decrease  the  figure  by 


14.  decrease  the  figure  by 
21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
8,  decrease  the  figure  by 

15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1,  decrease  the  figure  by 


REID  (AND  OlTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  85 

fir  himself,  Mr.  Bryan, 

llr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Kas- 

Harjin,   and   Mr.   HATFIELD) 

aniendment  to  the  concur- 

(S.  Con.  Res.  29).  supra. 


On  page  7,  line  1,  Increase  the  figure  by  S4.6 
billion. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by  S4.6 
billion. 


,  decrease  the  figure  by  S3.5 
.  decrease  the  figure  by  $4.7 
.  decrease  the  figure  by  $4.6 
,  decrease  the  figure  by  $4.6 
,  decrease  the  flgrure  by  $4.6 

24,  increase  the  figure  by 

25,  increase  the  figure  by 

26,  Increase  the  figw*  by 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

Mr.  CONRAD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  29),  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.    . 

Since  the  deficit  has  grown  from  $73  billion 
to  S318  billion  and  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  S908  billion  to  $3.6  trillion  be- 
tween 1980  and  1991; 

Since  last  year's  budget  summit  agreement 
was  intended  to  save  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1991  and  nearly  $500  billion  over  five  years; 

Since  the  national  economy's  growth  rate 
in  real  terms  declined  by  1.6  percent  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the  unemployment 
rate  has  increased  1.2  percent  since  last  Au- 
gust; 

Since  CBO  estimates  that  the  changes  In 
the  economy  and  Increased  cost  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout  will  enlarge  the  deficit 
by  an  additional  $540  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  budget  agreement; 

Since  interest  rates  In  Germany  and  JajMin 
are  holding  steady  or  increasing,  making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  lower 
its  interest  rates; 

Since  further  reductions  in  the  deficit 
should  be  combined  with  policies  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  in  order  to  foster  stable  and 
long-term  growth  in  the  economy. 

Declared  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Budget  Committees  In  conjunction 
with  the  administration  and  the  bipartisan 
leadership  should  explore  and  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, multiyear  plan  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  that  would  be  considered 
by  Congress  next  year. 


(2)  the  inclusion  of  the  transporatlon  trust 
fund  in  the  calculation  of  the  deficit  creates 
the  illusion  that  the  deficit  Is  being  brought 
into  balance  through  the  Inclusion  of  the 
funds; 

(3)  the  accumulation  of  the  uncommitted 
balance  in  these  accounts  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  Nation's  infrastructure; 

(4)  the  use  of  the  transportation  trust  fund 
for  its  intended  purpose  would  bolster  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  the  intended  purpose  of  the  transpor- 
tation trust  fund  could  best  be  protected  by 
excluding  it  from  the  calculation  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  exclude  the  funds  within  the 
transportation  trust  fund  from  the  definition 
of  the  deficit. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  87 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  29),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,609,000,000. 

On  page  21.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,390,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,426,000,000. 

On  page  22.  Incresise  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $2,342,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $3,786,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $1,609,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  SI. 390,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $1,426,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $2,342,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $3,786,000,000. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  29),  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.    . 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)   under  current  law.   surpluses  in   the 
transportation  trust  fund,  both  the  highway 
account  and  transit  account,  are  included  in 
calculations  of  the  deficit; 


USE  OF  LAND  IN  MERCED 
COUNTY.  CA 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  89 

Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  545)  to  authorize 
the  additional  use  of  land  in  Merced 
County,  CA,  to  technically  correct  an 
error  in  the  land  description,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "northeast",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "northwest". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
commfttee  on  small  business 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  microloan  pro- 
grams for  new  and  growing  small  busi- 
nesses. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  May  6,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. For  further  information,  please 
call  Patricia  Forbes,  counsel  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  full  committee  over- 
sight healing  on  small  business  pro- 
curement in  the  dredging  industry.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  8,  1991.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  428A  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information,  please  call  John 
Ball,  staff  director  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  BANIONG,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  April  25,  1991, 
at  2:15  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  fi- 
nancial modernization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOU8INO,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  April  25,  1991, 
at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  leg- 
islative proposals  to  reform  the  deposit 
insurance  system  and  the  commercial 
banking  system. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Industry  and  Technology  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  in  open  session  on 
Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  at  9  p.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  National  Criti- 
cal Technologies  Reix)rt  in  review  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992-93  national  defense 
authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  April  25,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  the 
effectiveness  of  the  management  of 
asset-forfeiture  programs  at  the  Jus- 
tice and  Treasury  Departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAms 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  25,  at  4:30  p.m.  to 
hold  a  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AND 
PEACE  CORPS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace 
Corps  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, April  25,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  enterprise  for  the  Americas 
initiative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  25,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  prospects 
for  normalization  of  relations  with 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  25, 
1991,  at  12:30  p.m.  on  policy  implica- 
tions of  greenhouse  warming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Cancer  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMHTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991.  at  2 
p.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  oversight  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of 
Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFITEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  25,  1991,  after  a  vote 
on  the  floor — around  5  p.m. — to  vote  on 
pending  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Thursday,  April  25, 
1991,  at  3  p.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  Defense 
budget  and  the  future  years  Defense 
program  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  fin- 
est groups  of  student-athletes  in  Amer- 
ica. The  women's  gymnastics  team 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  re- 
cently won  the  1991  national  champion- 
ship. I  am  proud  to  say  this  is  the  sec- 
ond championship  in  the  last  4  years 
for  this  group  competing  for  my  alma 
mater. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  amazing 
team  go  beyond  their  impressive  ath- 
letic     achievements.      These      young 


women  are  truly  student-athletes. 
Their  team  grade  point  average  of  3.2  is 
a  testament  to  their  hard  work  and  the 
leadership  of  their  coach,  Sarah  Pat- 
terson. Couple  this  team's  distinction 
in  the  classroom  with  their  perfect  16- 
0  team  record,  and  you  have  a  group  of 
student-athletes  that  is  a  model  for 
Alabama  and  all  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  share 
some  of  the  immense  accomplishments 
of  Coach  Patterson  and  the  women's 
gymnastics  team  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.* 


A  GROUND  WATER  POLICY  FOR 
RCRA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  joining  with  Senator  Chafee 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
establish  a  ground  water  policy  for  the 
Nation.  This  bill  doesn't  impose  any 
specific  requirements  on  any  class  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  It  sim- 
ply articulates  a  policy. 

The  bill  is  prompted  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  1984  Hazardous  and 
Solid  Waste  Amendments  required  EPA 
to  promulgate  new  criteria  for  solid 
waste  landfills.  EPA  has  proposed  a 
landfill  rule  which  it  sent  to  0MB.  The 
rule  reportedly  requires  liners  to  pro- 
tect ground  water  at  new  landfills. 

I  say  reportedly,  because  the  landfill 
criteria  rule  has  not  been  made  public 
yet.  It  has  been  languishing  at  0MB  for 
weeks  reportedly— and  again  I  point 
out  that  we  are  relying  on  press  ac- 
counts here — because  0MB  objects  to 
the  liner  requirement.  0MB  does  not 
see  any  need  to  protect  ground  water 
from  contamination  unless  that  ground 
water  is  currently  being  used  as  a 
drinking  water  source.  That  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  dispute.  Nobody  from 
0MB  has  stepped  forward  to  correct 
the  record,  if  it  is  faulty  in  any  way. 

If  that  is  the  policy  that  OMB  is  es- 
pousing, it  is  completely  wrong-headed. 
Ground  water  is  essentially  a 
nonrenewable  resource.  Once  contami- 
nated, it  is  extraordinarily  expensive 
to  clean  up,  if  cleanup  can  be  achieved 
at  all.  It  is  a  precious  resource.  It  is 
freshwater.  It  supplies  50  percent  of  our 
drinking  water.  It  feeds  30  percent  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes.  It  makes  the 
deserts  bloom  and  produce  food  and 
fiber  in  major  agricultural  regions  of 
our  Nation. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  state  a 
ground  water  protection  policy  for 
RCRA.  To  quote  the  active  part,  "The 
Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
ground  water  resources  of  the  Nation 
are  to  be  protected  for  the  widest  range 
of  uses  both  for  this  generation  and  for 
posterity." 
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Where  a  serious  incident  of  surface 
water  pollution  might  produce  con- 
taminants in  the  range  of  10  or  100 
parts  per  million,  the  same  contami- 
nated may  be  found  in  ground  water  at 
several  thousand  parts  per  million.  If 
you  are  drinking  ground  water  un- 
treated and  you  are  pumping  it  from 
one  of  those  contaminated  plumes,  the 
threat  to  your  health  may  be  very 
high. 

Third,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
clean  up  an  underground  aquifer  once 
it  is  contaminated.  In  fact,  despite 
Superfund  and  all  of  the  other  cleanup 
programs,  no  one  has  ever  restored  a 
contaminated  aquifer  to  its  original 
condition. 

We  have  made  great  strides  as  a  na- 
tion in  restoring  surface  water  quality 
over  the  past  two  decades.  It  has  cost 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  industry  expenditures.  But 
measurable  progress  has  been  made.  We 
dare  not  think,  however,  that  we  could 
do  the  same  for  ground  water,  if  it 
should  become  widely  contaminated  by 
intention  or  neglect. 

So,  ground  water  is  often  delivered 
untreated  to  the  consumer.  When  pol- 
luted, the  level  of  contamination  may 
be  very  high.  Once  polluted,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  clean  up.  And  it 
appears  that  the  incidents  of  contami- 
nation are  increasing. 

Almost  all  of  the  discussion  of 
ground  water  is  a  public  health  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  surprising  that  public 
health  is  of  concern,  since  half  of  all 
Americans  take  their  drinking  water 
from  the  ground.  But  30  percent  of  all 
the  surface  water  flow  each  year  also 
comes  from  ground  water.  In  the  dry 
periods  of  the  year,  some  streams  and 
sloughs  are  fed  entirely— 100  percent^ 
by  ground  water.  If  that  supply  be- 
comes polluted  or  is  lost  through  over 
pumping  or  because  the  recharge  area 
was  paved  over — those  springs  and  pot- 
holes fed  by  ground  water  will  be  lost 
as  productive  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

Because  the  public  health  interest  is 
so  strong,  the  ground  water  debate  has 
become  distorted.  There  is  one  fac- 
tion—a strong  faction— which  says  we 
should  take  a  "point  of  use"  approach 
to  ground  water  protection.  Just  pro- 
tect those  areas  that  are  used  for 
drinking  water  supplies,  these  folks 
say.  Those  folks  apparently  include  the 
policymakers  at  0MB.  Let  the  rest  of 
the  ground  water  be  degraded  as  nec- 
essary or  by  chance  so  that  we  might 
maximize  other  values  like  agricul- 
tural production  or  low  cost  waste  dis- 
posal for  industry.  Why  protect  some- 
thing we  do  not  use,  they  ask. 

Well,  "point  of  use"  does  not  recog- 
nize the  current  value  of  ground  water 
to  our  wildlife  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. It  does  not  recognize  that 
ground  water  discharge  is  the  source  of 
so  much  of  our  surface  water  environ- 


ment. "Point  of  use"  is  a  strategy  to 
protect  the  users,  not  the  resource. 

And  just  the  current  users.  "Point  of 
use"  does  not  recognize  the  value  of 
ground  water  to  the  generations  who 
will  follow  us.  May  we,  without 
thought  for  the  options  available  to 
our  children,  turn  the  aquifers  of  our 
Nation  into  underground  pools  of  weed 
killer,  landfill  leachate,  and  industrial 
run-off? 

Because  of  its  nature  ground  water  is 
not  self-cleansing.  The  contaminants 
we  put  down  there  today  will  surely  be 
down  there  for  years  to  come.  There 
are  places  in  Europe  where  the  landfills 
of  the  Roman  Empire  continue  to  this 
day  to  contaminate  drinking  water 
wells.  When  they  talk  point  of  use  in 
the  ground  water  debate,  very  few  are 
thinking  about  points  of  time  long  in 
the  future. 

So,  we  need  to  counteract  that  kind 
of  "point  of  use"  thinking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  states  a  simple  and  clear 
ground  water  protection  policy  for  the 
Solid  Water  Disposal  Act.  It  says  that 
we  will  protect  the  ground  water  re- 
sources. If  we  live  up  to  this  policy,  we 
will  surely  have  the  thanks  of  future 
Americans  for  they  will  enjoy  the  same 
pristine  and  valuable  freshwater  re- 
source which  it-  our  inheritance.* 


THE  GRASSLEY  FREEZE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  not 
to  table  Senator  Grassley's  amend- 
ment freezing  spending  in  discre- 
tionary spending  programs  at  fiscal 
year  1991  levels.  I  think  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  lay  out  the  reasons  I  did  not 
vote  with  Senator  Grassley  as  it  is  to 
lay  out  the  reasons  I  did. 

I  did  not  vote  with  Senator  Grassley 
because  I  believe  his  approach  is  a  so- 
lution to  our  serious  budget  crisis.  Mr. 
Grassley's  freeze  amendment  leaves 
over  half  of  the  Federal  Government's 
spending  untouched  and  unaddressed: 
entitlement  and  mandatory  spending. 
We  have  to  attack  all  parts  of  the  defi- 
cit equation  at  once — discretionary 
spending,  entitlement  spending,  and 
revenues— if  we  are  to  bring  the  deficit 
down.  It  is  no  mistake  that  the  biggest 
deficit  reduction  agreement  ever 
passed  by  Congress,  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation bill,  cut  discretionary 
spending,  cut  entitlements,  and  raised 
revenues.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the 
Federal  budget  numbers  knows,  that  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  achieve 
any  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  did  not  vote  with  Senator  Grassley 
because  I  believe  that  across  the  board 
cuts  in  discretionary  spending  are  good 
public  policy.  In  fact,  I  believe  just  the 
opposite.  There  are  certainly  Federal 
programs  that  can  be  cut,  slimmed 
down,  or  even  totally  eliminated.  How- 
ever, there  are  also  Federal  spending 
programs  that  must  be  maintained  or 
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even  increased.  I  supported  Senator 
WiRTH's  "homefront  initiative" — an 
initiative  to  increase  funding  in  edu- 
cation and  health  programs.  I  believe 
that  these  programs — these  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation's  youth — have  got 
to  be  supported  even  at  the  cost  of 
eliminating  other  Federal  programs.  I 
support  full  funding  of  this  Nation's  in- 
frastructure needs;  I  support  Federal 
funds  targeted  toward  the  struggling 
farmers  of  this  country;  I  support  using 
Federal  resources  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment. I  believe  strongly  that  these 
pressing  needs  must  be  funded  first  by 
eliminating  or  streamlining  other  inef- 
ficient Federal  programs. 

The  reason  I  voted  with  Senator 
Grassley  is  that  I  believe  his  amend- 
ment represents  exactly  what  the 
American  people  want  from  this  body. 
They  want  us  to  behave  toward  our 
budget  as  they  have  to  behave  toward 
their  personal  finances.  They  want  us 
to  look  at  our  growing  deficits,  our 
staggering  debt,  and  to  say:  We  are 
going  to  have  to  make  do  with  less 
money.  We  are  going  to  have  to  find 
ways  to  do  things  we  want  to  do — to 
fund  the  programs  we  want  to  fund — 
and  bring  down  the  deficit  at  the  same 
time.  The  American  people  know,  if  we 
have  enough  political  courage,  we  can 
do  more  with  less.  The  Grassley 
amendment  was  an  honest  attempt  to 
force  us  to  do  just  that.  And  for  that 
reason,  I  supported  it.« 


CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRINTING  PASSED  FROM 
SENATE  TO  HOUSE 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  passed  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House.  I  want  to  wish  my  successor, 
Charles  Rose  of  North  Carolina,  all 
the  best.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  DeConcini,  Gore, 
Stevens,  and  Hatfield  and  in  the 
House,  Representatives  Annunzio,  Gay- 
Dos,  Bates,  Gingrich,  and  particularly 
my  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Roberts,  for  their  cooperation  and 
support  in  reinvigorating  this  old  but 
worthwhile  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  2  years  we 
introduced  a  program  to  purchase  and 
use  recycled  printing  and  writing  pa- 
pers. This  is  now  a  Govemmentwide 
standard.  Every  agency  in  Government 
can  now  use  recycled  paper  for  its  cor- 
respondence, its  booklets,  and  pam- 
phlets. I  am  told  that  in  no  other  com- 
modity covered  by  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  will  you 
find  so  much  progress  in  bringing 
about  government  compliance  than  in 
the  purchase  of  recycled  writing  and 
printing  papers.  And  we  have  been  able 
to  do  it  at  costs  lower  than  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  paper. 

Mr.  President,  oversight  is  a  main 
function  of  the   Joint  Conrunittee  on 


Printing.  In  the  past  2  years  I  directed 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  carry 
out  its  statutory  obligation  that  had 
lapsed  for  a  number  of  years  and  audit 
the  books  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  GAO  also  did  a  comprehensive 
review  of  GPO's  managerial  system  and 
found  it  weak.  Waste  of  paper  and 
manhours  and  idle  time  of  equipment 
were  underscored. 

The  committee  held  its  first  series  of 
hearings — one  in  July  and  one  last  Jan- 
uary— the  first  such  hearings  in  recent 
memory. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  unreconciled  accounts  at 
GPO  were  identified  and  with  the  good 
offices  of  the  inspectors  general  of 
NASA,  the  Army,  HUD,  GSA  and  the 
Air  Force,  acting  on  complaints  from 
the  JCP  staff,  highly  inefficient  print- 
ing practices  and  techniques  were  un- 
covered and  are  now  being  corrected. 

Several  months  ago  we  brought  the 
Public  Printer  before  the  committee. 
With  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  we 
reestablished  the  needs  of  Congress  for 
accurate  and  prompt  delivery  of  con- 
gressional products,  particularly  bills 
and  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
Public  Printer  pledged  to  resolve  inter- 
nal problems  in  order  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government 
spends  on  average  $3  billion  a  year  on 
printing.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  cut  printing  costs  and 
equipment  requests  by  just  under  half 
a  billion  dollars.  The  committee  staff 
has  been  rigorous  in  holding  the  line  on 
printing-related  equipment  and  when 
asked  by  agencies  for  permission  to  use 
expensive  printing  techniques  and  high 
cost  papers — I  have  said  no.  When  that 
was  not  understood,  I  have  made  the 
words  plainer  and  stronger. 

Moves  to  have  the  taxpayers  pick  up 
the  tab  for  individual  business  cards 
for  the  bureaucracy  have  been 
squelched — a  minor  cost  per  individual 
but  multiplied  by  the  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  government,  the  dollar 
amounts  would  be  astronomical. 

The  committee's  own  publications 
have  been  used  to  set  examples.  Print- 
ing costs  for  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory which  is  required  by  law,  have 
been  cut  in  half.  But  our  publications 
are  not  suffering  from  cost  reductions. 
One  book  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
and  joined  Representative  Frank  An- 
nunzio in  sponsoring — the  book,  "Our 
Flag,"  has  been  awarded  a  first  prize 
by  the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Communicators. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
some  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  in  the  past  2  years  in 
focusing  on  the  Government's  printing 
problems  but  much  more  work  lies 
ahead.  This  is  an  important  transition 
period  in  government  communica- 
tions— a  real  challenge  for  all  of  us  in- 
cluding our  new  chairman  and  those  of 


us  serving  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.* 


COMMENDING  DR.  STEPHEN  L. 
HENRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUIS- 
VILLE 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
welfare  of  our  troops  who  participated 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  country. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  contributions  Dr.  Ste- 
phen L.  Henry  and  his  fellow  research- 
ers at  the  University  of  Louisville  have 
made  to  their  well  being. 

Over  the  past  8  months,  local  news- 
papers repeatedly  detailed  Dr.  Henry's 
tireless  efforts  to  seek  ways  to  assist 
our  soldiers,  especially  those  who  faced 
the  horror  of  combat.  From  the  re- 
search of  antibiotic  beads  to  the  dona- 
tion of  S2  million  worth  of  Hoffman's 
External  Fixateurs,  it  is  clear  the  wel- 
fare of  our  troops  is  a  top  priority  to 
Dr.  Henry  and  his  colleagues. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  article  I 
read  was  of  Dr.  Henry's  rehabilitation 
work  with  Sgt.  Hllbert  Potter,  a  sol- 
dier who  lost  his  leg  to  fi"iendly  fire  on 
February  25.  I  think  all  who  read  the 
article  share  Dr.  Henry's  optimism  and 
Sergeant  Potter's  determination.  Both 
are  brave  Americans  deserving  of  our 
highest  thanks  and  praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
from  the  Courier  Journal  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Courier- Journal.  Mar.  27.  1991] 

"Friendly  Fire"  Cost  Him  His  Leo,  But 

Sergeant  Put  His  anoer  aside 

(By  Lawrence  Muhammad) 

•'Friendly  fire." 

Like  "collateral  damagre"  and  "killing 
zone,"  it's  part  of  the  military  venacular 
brought  home  by  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

But  Hllbert  Potter,  a  U.S.  Army  sergeant, 
knows  exactly  what  it  means. 

Potter's  right  leg  had  to  be  amputated 
after  he  was  wounded  Feb.  25  by  machine- 
gun  fire  from  a  tank  in  his  own  regiment. 

"I  was  angry  at  the  whole  situation,"  said 
Potter,  30,  who  is  in  the  physical  therapy 
ward  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center 
in  Louisville.  "But  after  I  got  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  thought  about  it  and  decided  I 
couldn't  blame  anybody.  Accidents  happen." 

Potter,  who  is  from  Easton,  Md..  and  who 
joined  the  Army  in  1964,  had  been  based  at 
Fort  Knox  before  the  war. 

Once  in  battle,  the  six-man  squad  of  com- 
bat support  engineers  that  Potter  com- 
manded wound  up  guarding  Iraqi  prisoners 
for  the  2nd  Armored  Calvary  Regiment  in- 
stead of  performing  its  assigned  duty  of 
searching  out  booby  traps  and  mines. 

As  the  battle  raged  in  the  distance  on  Feb. 
25.  Potter  said,  "you  could  see  big  balls  of 
fire  exploding  across  the  desert  when  a  tank 
got  hit.  then  50  or  60  Iraqi  soldiers  pop  up 
and  come  running  toward  us." 

Attacked  by  Iraqis  while  guarding  about  70 
prisoners  that  night,  he  and  the  squad  drove 
their  personnel  carrier  farther  behind  allied 
lines  but  into  a  mortar  round  that  turned 
the  driver's  side  into  a  ball  of  Are.  killing 
the  driver. 
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[Prom  the  Courie  r-Joumal.  Jan.  10. 1991] 

u  of  l  re8earc  her'8  work  may  help 

Injur  id  Soldiers 

(By  lUdeonGil) 

If  war  breaks  oui  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  ex- 
perimental drug-fl  led  beads  developed  by 
University  of  Louliiville  researchers  may  be 
used  to  reduce  infe(  tions  and  the  need  to  am 
putate  the  limbs  of  U.S.  troops  with  serious 
bone  fi'actures. 

Strings  of  the  dea-slred  beads,  made  by 
mixing  powdered  tntlblotics  with  bone  ce- 
ment, are  packed  around  a  broken  bone  tc 
deliver  Infection-niihtlng  drugs  directly  and 
'dead  spaci  "  in  which  bacteria  can 
said  Dr.  Stephen  L.  Henry,  an  in- 
structor of  orthope  lie  surgery  at  U  of  L  who 
has  worked  on  the  1  eads  for  seven  years. 

Henry  said  expei  lence  with  the  beads  in 
hundreds  of  patiei  ts  with  severe  fractures 
w  ir  wounds — where  skin, 
muscle  and  blood  vessels  are  destroyed— has 
shown  that  the  infe  ction  rate  has  been  cut  in 
half  compared  to  latients  given  antibiotics 
Injected  intravenously. 

The  Navy  becamp  interested  in  the  beads 
to  the  past  year  a^d  a  half  and  awarded  a 
contract  to  a  Louisville 
company  in  Septeifiber  to  test  them  on  pa- 
tients. And  a  manufacturer  and  win  approval 
for  widespread  use  t)f  the  beads  from  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Henry  said. 

As  the  prospect  of  war  has  become  more 
real.  Henry  said,  tlie  Navy  has  pushed  the  U 
of  L  team  and  Ke  itucky  Medical  Research 


and  Development  Inc.,  the  local  company  co- 
ordinating the  project,  to  speed  up  their 
work.  And  the  Navy  has  promised  to  seek  ex- 
pedited FDA  review  of  the  beads. 

Henry  said  the  beads  could  be  used  to  treat 
wounded  soldiers  transported  to  the  Louis- 
ville Veterans  Administration  Medical  Cen- 
ter, one  of  22  in  the  country  that  have  been 
selected  to  receive  Operation  Desert  Shield 
casualties. 

That  treatment  could  begin  as  soon  as  a 
month  from  now.  after  tests  of  the  beads' 
safety  are  conducted  in  50  patients.  Those 
tests,  in  which  the  beads  will  be  inserted 
into  the  wounds  of  civilians  with  broken 
bones,  are  to  start  within  a  week,  he  said. 

Desert  Shield  casualties  would  arrive  at 
the  Louisville  VA  hospital  within  four  days 
of  being  injured,  hospital  spokeswoman  Pam 
Dnick  said. 

Desert  Shield  victims  would  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  second  phase  of  testing,  during 
which  100  patients  will  be  treated  with  the 
beads  and  100  with  current  anti-infection 
treatment  using  intravenous  antibiotics. 

Henry  said  a  Navy  official  this  week  also 
raised  the  possibility  that  the  antibiotic 
beads  could  come  under  a  waiver  that  the 
FDA  granted  the  Defense  Department  Lost 
month  to  use  experimental  drugs  to  treat 
troops  in  the  battlefield  without  obtaining 
the  soldiers'  consent. 

Henry  said  the  beads  are  easy  to  manufac- 
ture—a pharmacy  can  make  them  using  com- 
monly available  antibiotics  and  bone  ce- 
ment—but because  they  are  not  yet  being 
mass-produced,  the  beads  could  not  be  used 
immediately  on  a  large  scale. 

"But  once  they  (the  Navy)  decide  they're 
going  to  do  something,  they've  got  the  man- 
power to  produce  it"  in  a  matter  of  months, 
he  said. 

Infections  affect  20  percent  to  25  percent  of 
patients  with  severe  bone  fractures  of  the 
type  received  in  battle,  and  as  a  result.  10  to 
15  percent  of  patients  with  severe  fractures 
of  the  tibia— the  shin  bone — eventually  lose 
the  limb.  Henry  said. 

Henry,  who  works  with  Dr.  David  Seligson 
at  U  of  L.  said  treatment  with  intravenous 
antibiotics  sometimes  fails  because  damaged 
blood  vessels  prevent  adequate  amounts  of 
the  drug  from  reaching  the  wound.  In  addi- 
tion, the  blood  carries  antibiotics  to  the  kid- 
neys and  ears,  where  they  can  cause  damage. 

With  the  beads,  however,  the  levels  of  anti- 
biotics in  the  wound  are  20  to  40  times  the 
levels  achieved  with  intravenous  therapy, 
Henry  said,  and  because  the  drug  Is  not  in 
the  bloodstream,  little  reaches  the  kidneys 
and  ears. 

Henry  said  that  the  beads  have  been  used 
In  more  than  2,500  patients  In  the  past  seven 
years  and  that  none  experienced  bad  reac- 
tions. He  noted  that  he  treated  seven  victims 
of  the  1969  Standard  Gravure  shootings  in 
Louisville  with  beads,  and  not  one  suffered  a 
bone  infection. 

Henry  said  the  beads  could  prove  invalu- 
able at  a  battlefield  hospital,  because  when 
packed  into  a  wound  that  is  temporarily 
wrapped  with  an  adhesive  plastic  the  beads 
can  help  prevent  Infection  for  three  days  to 
a  week — enough  time  for  injured  troops  to  be 
transported  to  hospitals  for  surgery.* 


THE  MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  FISCAL  ■^EAR  1992  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  for  forcing  the  Senate 


to  look  at  a  terrible  injustice:  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  payroll  taxes  on 
lower  and  middle-income  working  peo- 
ple. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  says  these 
working  men  and  women  deserve  a  tax 
break.  Between  1977  and  1988,  the  in- 
come of  the  average  family  actually 
decreased  by  over  $1,000.  The  income  of 
a  family  in  the  top  10  percent  of  in- 
come earners,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
up  almost  $17,000.  and  the  income  of  a 
family  among  the  richest  1  percent  in 
this  Nation  went  up,  on  average,  over 
$134,000.  The  tax  cut  decade  of  the 
1980's  provided  a.windfall  to  the  rich  fi- 
nanced with  tax  dollars  from  the  mid- 
dle class. 

Payroll  taxes  lay  at  the  heart  of  this 
injustice.  Most  middle-income  tax- 
payers owe  payroll  taxes  on  100  percent 
of  their  income;  most  wealthy  tax- 
payers owe  payroll  taxes  on  less  than 
25  percent  of  their  income. 

Cutting  payroll  taxes  would  set  right 
two  powerful  wrongs.  It  would  give 
working  people  a  deserved  and  needed 
tax  break.  And.  it  would  make  more 
fair  our  increasingly  unfair  Tax  Code. 

However.  I  cannot  support  a  payroll 
tax  cut  that  is  funded  by  bankrupting 
the  Social  Security  system — and  that 
is  what  the  Moynihan  amendment  pro- 
poses. Currently,  the  Social  Security 
system  has  enough  in  reserve  to  pay 
only  about  10  months  of  benefits — that 
is,  a  reserve  equal  to  81  percent  of  an- 
nual expenditure.  In  the  judgment  of 
almost  all  economist  and  experts — 
most  notably,  Robert  Ball,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  between 
1962  to  1973— the  current  level  of  re- 
serves is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
program.  Experts  believe  that  a  reserve 
of  around  18  months — or  at  least  125 
percent — is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  Social  Security  fund  can  meet  its 
obligation  to  retirees. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  the  Social 
Security  system  had  a  reserve  balance 
of  more  than  100  percent.  Yet,  if  Con- 
gress had  not  acted  to  shore  up  the 
fund  in  1977,  the  economic  fluctuations 
of  that  decade  would  have  bankrupted 
Social  Security.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
in  the  Senate,  or  anyone  in  this  Na- 
tion, wants  to  relieve  the  panic  of  1983 
when  the  Social  Security  system  was 
so  close  to  broke  that  there  was  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  Government 
was  going  to  be  able  to  send  out  its 
checks. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that, 
since  the  Social  Security  reserve  is 
held  in  Treasury  bonds — really  lOU's 
from  the  Federal  Government — it  is 
worthless.  It  is  simply  masking  the 
Federal  deficit.  These  points  are  im- 
portant and  need  to  be  clarified. 

First,  it  is  true  that  dishonest  book- 
keeping had,  until  this  year,  allowed  us 
to  use  the  surplus  to  hide  the  size  of 
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our  deficit.  But  last  year  I,  along  with 
the  leadership  of  this  body  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  introduced  legrislation  to  take 
Social  Security  off-budget — to  keep  it 
from  hiding  our  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
That  legislation  passed.  Social  Secu- 
rity is  off-budget. 

Second,  it  is  not  true,  as  some  argue, 
that  the  Social  Security  system  will  be 
equally  safe  whether  we  hold  the  Social 
Security  reserve  in  Treasury  bonds  or 
give  it  back  to  payroll  taxpayers.  At 
present,  if  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration needs  more  money  than  an- 
ticipated to  meet  its  obligations,  it 
cashes  in  some  of  the  reserve  Treasury 
bonds.  That  is  an  easy  financial  trans- 
action that  takes  no  special  action  by 
Congress,  the  President,  or  any  other 
political  organization.  However,  if  we 
give  this  reserve  away  as  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN  suggests,  and  it  turns  out  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  needs 
that  to  pay  benefits,  the  administra- 
tion must  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a 
tax  increase.  That  is  not  an  easy  trans- 
action. And  it  is  not  certain  Congress 
would  act — and  act  on  time. 

Mr.  President,  working  people  need  a 
tax  break.  Working  people  deserve  a 
tax  break.  Working  people  are  not 
treated  fairly  under  this  Nation's  tax 
system,  and  that  is  a  disgrace.  But 
working  people  do  not  need  a  tax  break 
that  is  funded  by  threatening  their  own 
retirement. 

I  challenge  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  find  a  way  to  give  working 
people  their  due.  But  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  do  so  by  robbing  these 
same  people  of  their  retirement  secu- 
rity. Middle-income  families  paid  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  rich  during  the 
1980's.  We  cannot  also  ask  them  to  pay 
for  the  payroll  tax  cut  that  is  supposed 
to  even  the  score.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  FIFTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  ACCIDENT 
AT  CHERNOBYL 

•  Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  April 
26,  1991  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  accident  at  Chernobyl  in  Ukraine.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  about  the  suffering 
the  accident  caused  and  the  deceptive 
response  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
to  highlight  the  efforts  of  a  few  groups 
and  individuals  to  ease  the  suffering 
and  change  the  system  that  caused  it. 
The  accident  created  not  only  great 
Immediate  suffering  in  the  Ukraine, 
but  will  have  tragic  effects  for  many 
years  and  generations.  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  said  31  people  died  as  a  direct 
result  of  Chernobyl,  the  actual  number 
is  estimated  to  be  close  to  500.  Worse, 
more  than  4  million  people  continue  to 
live  in  the  dangerously  contaminated 
Chernobyl  region,  gind  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  an  unsafe  level  of  caesium- 
17.  More  than  2,000  square  kilometers 
of  Belorussia,  640  square  kilometers  in 
Ukraine,  and  310  square  kilometers  in 


Russia  have  been  identified  as  con- 
taminated by  more  than  40  curies  per 
square  kilometer,  many  more  thou- 
sands of  square  kilometers  are  unac- 
ceptably  tainted.  The  tragic  result  is 
alarmingly  high  rates  of  cancer,  leuke- 
mia, diminished  immunity,  and  genetic 
effects. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  in- 
excusably remiss  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  affected  people 
and  the  world.  Most  residents  of 
Ukraine,  Belorussia,  and  the  affected 
portion  of  the  Russian  Republic  did  not 
know  about  the  continuing  danger 
until  March  20,  1989,  when  the  informa- 
tion was  published  in  a  Soviet  news- 
paper. 

While  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
responded  to  the  needs  the  victims,  in- 
dividuals and  private  American  vol- 
untary organizations  have  reached  out 
to  help.  One  of  these  groups  is  the  Chil- 
dren of  Chernobyl  Relief  Fund,  which  is 
based  in  New  Jersey.  Their  tireless  ef- 
forts have  eased  the  suffering  of  the 
most  innocent  victims  of  Chernobyl. 
CCRF  has  brought  Ukrainian  children 
to  summer  camps  in  the  United  States, 
arranged  for  medical  care  in  the  United 
States,  and,  most  recently,  arranged 
for  the  transport  of  J3.5  million  worth 
of  donated  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, including  an  ultrasound  ma- 
chine, a  pediatric  intensive  care  unit 
and  a  blood  cell  analyzer  to  hospitals 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Another  group,  Americans  for  Human 
Rights  in  Ukraine  has  not  only  pro- 
vided assistance  but  fought  for  politi- 
cal change  in  the  region.  Based  in  New- 
ark, NJ,  AHRU  was  founded  in  1980  to 
defend  human  rights  in  the  Ukraine. 
Since  the  accident,  they  have  worked 
closely  with  Zeleny  Svit,  a  Ukrainian 
ecological  group,  to  get  the  truth 
about  Chernobyl  out  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  into  the  American  one. 

These  groups  represent  the  best  of 
American  values  and  response  to  crisis; 
they  are  compassionate,  they  identify 
real  needs  and  find  solutions,  they  es- 
tablish relations  with  democratic  po- 
litical units  and  their  actions  foster 
civil  society  where  it  has  long  been  re- 
pressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  5  years  have 
been  ones  of  great  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ones  of  great  suffering  in 
the  regions  affected  by  Chernobyl.  As 
we  remember  the  suffering  and  com- 
memorate the  victims,  we  should  also 
remember  the  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  United  States,  Ukraine,  Belo- 
russia, and  Russia  that  have  helped  the 
victims  and  are  trying  to  change  the 
system  that  caused  the  accident.* 


CHERNOBYL  CONTINUES  TO 
WORSEN 

•  Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  call  attention  to 
perhaps  the  greatest  environmental 
disaster  facing  the  world  today.  It  was 


5  years  ago  this  week  that  a  nuclear  re- 
actor at  the  Chernobyl  powerplant  in 
the  Soviet  Ukraine  went  out  of  control, 
causing  its  uranium  core  to  melt  down. 
The  entire  world  continues  to  be  af- 
fected by  its  radioactive  fallout,  espe- 
cially the  Ukraine  and  neighboring 
Bielarus.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
repeatedly  lied  and  covered  up  about 
the  disaster  and  the  cleanup,  and  it 
now  admits  that  not  nearly  enough  was 
done. 

The  facts  are  well  known.  Nearly  5 
million  people  live  in  areas  of  the  So- 
viet Union  where  the  food,  land,  and 
water  are  contaminated.  Much  of  the 
land  in  these  areas  is  considered  the 
world's  most  fertile. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  in 
these  regions  suffer  serious  health 
problems.  Thousands  of  people  have 
died,  and  many  more  will  die  from  dis- 
eases related  to  nuclear  fallout.  Nearly 
200,000  people  have  been  evacuated,  and 
another  200,000  are  still  awaiting  relo- 
cation. Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are 
severely  ill,  and  strange  human,  plant, 
and  animal  mutations  continue  to 
occur. 

Despite  glasnost,  the  Soviets  have 
yet  to  fully  disclose,  especially  to  their 
own  people,  the  extent  of  human  and 
environmental  damage  from  this  catas- 
trophe. 

The  Soviet  Government  hastily  en- 
cased the  remains  of  the  nuclear  power 
station  in  a  giant  sarcophagus  of  con- 
crete and  steel.  Now,  however,  this  cof- 
fin is  crumbling  under  its  own  weight. 
Most  importantly,  huge  cracks  have 
developed,  emitting  radiation  375  times 
higher  than  before  the  accident.  And 
amazingly,  other  reactors  at 
Chernobyl,  as  outdated  and  unsafe  as 
they  are,  continue  to  operate.  The  So- 
viet scientists  are  unsure  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  135  tons  of  nuclear  fuel  that 
will  remain  dangerous  for  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment needs  to  do  much  more.  The  mil- 
lions of  victims  of  Chernobyl  need  im- 
mediate special  attention.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet 
Ecology  Committee  approved  legisla- 
tion designed  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  the  nuclear  accident.  The  Ukrainian 
Parliament  has  stated  that  if  the  So- 
viet Government  does  not  finance  the 
aid  package  for  medical  help  resettle- 
ment assistance,  and  compensation  for 
material  damage,  then  Ukraine  re- 
serves the  right  to  subtract  the  nec- 
essary funds  from  its  contribution  to 
the  all-Union  budget. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  Western  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Children  of 
Chernobyl  Relief  Fund,  Project  Hope, 
with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
Greenpeace,  and  others,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  relief  efforts.  The  World  Health 
Organization  endorses  an  international 
plan  to  aid  victims  of  Chernobyl  by  set- 
ting up  a  center  for  radiation-induced 
health   problems   near   Moscow.    How- 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  KURDS 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  Iraq's  K  urdish  population  con- 
tinues to  be  gri  n.  It  is  being  reported 
Kurdlih  refugees  are  dying 
each  day  along  t  he  Iraq-Turkey  border. 
Such  horror  ii  a  searing  reminder  of 
the  brutality  ol  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
evil  force  behini  this  disaster  of  Bib- 
lical proportions . 

As  grave  as  tie  situation  is  for  the 
850,000  Kurds  neir  the  Turkish  border, 
d^ath  struggle  may  be 
.5  million  Kurds  near 
know  how  many  Kurds 
die  along  that  b  jrder  each  day.  We  can 
only  imagine  thp.t  the  tragedy  must  be 
great. 

And  the  futurfe  of  Shiite  refugees  in 
southern  Iraq,  jirotected  up  until  now 
by  United  States  forces,  is  in  some 
doubt,  as  reports  surface  about  Iraqi 
secret  police  anassing  lists  to  hand 
over  to  Saddams  military  forces.  Will 
they,  too,  die,  is  the  American  mili- 
tary shield  is  wl  ;hdrawn? 

It  is  likely  miny  refugees  now  dead 
would  be  alive  today  had  the  inter- 
national comnr  unity,  including  the 
United  States,  icted  more  quickly  in 
response  to  th  ;lr  plight,  if  we  had 
stopped  the  horfific  slaughter  of  inno- 
aftermath  of  the  gulf 
series  of  air  strikes 
against  helicopter  gunships  and  tank 
columns,  for  e:^ample.  The  act,  while 
tipping  the  strategic 
balance  of  powi-  in  favor  of  dissident 
forces  in  Iraq,  vrould  have  saved  many 
and    might    have    pre- 


civilian   lives, 
vented     the     wholesale,     panic-driven 
flight  of  Kurds  |o  the  Turkish  and  Ira- 
nian borders. 

But  we  canndt  remake  the  past,  no 
matter  how  recent  it  is.  We  can  only 
pres«nt  reality.  The  Presi- 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Kurdish  refugeeit,  and  that  is  a  positive 
sign.  We  are  esliablishing  camps  where 
needs  can  be  met. 
food  and  other  supplies 


are  being  airlif^d  in.  The  death  rate 


to  fall. 

more  to  do.  We  must 
continue  to  exp  ore  ways  to  help  those 
Kurds  situated  i  tear  the  Iranian  border. 
The  admlnlstra  ion  is  pursuing  discus- 
sions with  Iran,  through  Swiss 
Intermediaries,  pibout  how  we  can  help. 
Those  discusslofis  should  be  speeded  up. 
so  that  we  can  lead  an  international  ef- 
fort to  supply  t  le  desperate  Kurds,  de- 
spite our  longstanding  problems  with 


the  Iranian  regime.  The  scope  of  this 
disaster  is  so  great  that  it  overwhelms 
the  politics  of  international  relations. 
We  do  not  abandon  our  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  Iran's  Government  by  act- 
ing to  help  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and 
heal  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurds 
displaced  by  the  tyraimy  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  Perhaps  cooperation  in  this 
humanitarian  effort  can  even  help 
close  the  gap  between  Washington  and 
Tehran,  and  help  us  solve  the  hostage 
crisis  in  Lebanon.  Nonetheless,  we  have 
a  moral  responsibility  to  do  more  to 
help  the  Kurds,  and  that  responsibility 
should  drive  our  policy  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead. 

We  must  also  plan  for  the  security  of 
the  Kurds  over  the  long  term.  We  can- 
not simply  set  up  tent  cities,  move  the 
Kurds  in,  and  then  leave  without  in 
some  way  safeguarding  their  lives 
against  a  renewed  murderous  rampage 
by  Iraqi  forces.  Already  there  are 
scenes  of  so-called  Iraqi  police  hover- 
ing nearby  the  new  camps.  What  will 
they  do  if  and  when  we  leave?  Will  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  be  sufficient 
protection  against  the  might  of 
Saddam's  military?  The  international 
community,  led  by  the  United  States, 
must  outline  our  policy  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  Kurds  from  renewed 
attacks  by  Saddam  more  clearly.  The 
President  has  acted  properly  by  order- 
ing armed  Iraqi  forces  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  safe  haven,  but  we  need 
to  ensure  they  will  not  easily  return 
once  we  are  gone. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  safe  ha- 
vens— even  if  we  make  them  truly 
safe — are  but  temporary  solutions.  The 
Kurds  deserve  safe  passage  home, 
where  they  have  beds,  clothes,  food, 
work.  It  should  be  our  goal  to  help 
them  go  home  in  peace. 

I  suspect  that  will  not  be  possible 
until  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Baathist 
regrime  are  out  of  power.  There  is  no 
room  for  cosmetic  or  symbolic 
changes.  American  policy  must  be 
clearly  enunciated:  President  Bush 
must  say  loudly  and  unmistakably 
that  we  want  Saddam  and  all  his  men 
gone  from  power  in  Iraq. 

To  this  end.  we  should  change  our 
overly  timid  policy  toward  the  Iraqi 
political  exile  community.  In  the  past, 
out  of  fear  of  offending  Saddam,  we 
avoided  contacts  with  these  exiled 
leaders.  It  was  only  this  month  that 
the  State  Department  met  with  them 
to  discuss  political  issues,  as  opposed 
to  strictly  humanitarian  concerns. 
Such  contacts  should  continue  and  be 
broadened.  We  must  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  the  next  generation  of  Iraqi 
leadership — leaders  who  will  seek  to  es- 
tablish democracy,  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, and  respect  for  human  rights 
within  Iraq.  We  can  also  back  up  our 
support  for  Iraqi  reljels  with  actual 
conimitments  of  arms  and  funding.  We 
gave  them  so  much  verbal  support  in 
months  following  Saddam's  invasion  of 


Kuwait  that  they  rose  up  against  Sad- 
dam, only  to  find  the  depth  of  our  sup- 
port skin  deep.  If  we  truly  want 
Saddam's  regime  overthrown,  we  must 
do  more  than  say  so;  we  must  take  all 
reasonable  actions  necessary  to  bring 
it  about.  To  do  so  is  not  only  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest:  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  of  nations,  and  the  people 
of  Iraq  itself.  The  news  that  Saddam 
has  reached  an  accord  with  some  Kurd- 
ish leaders  is  being  welcomed  in  some 
quarters.  But  I  remain  deeply  sus- 
picious of  Saddam's  intentions,  as  I  am 
sure  many  Kurds  do,  too.  I  simply  do 
not  trust  him.  We  cannot  rely  on  his 
word  as  we  formulate  and  apply  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  regarding  Iraq. 

Regarding  contacts  with  members  of 
the  Iraqi  regime,  we  must  make  clear 
that  we  will  have  no  normalized  discus- 
sions with  them.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  control  Iraq's  airspace,  we  can 
continue  to  tell  Iraqi  officials  what 
they  can  and  cannot  do  with  their  oil 
and  their  military.  That  is  a  policy  of 
common  sense  when  one  accepts  that 
Iraq's  tulers  are  terrorists,  not  legiti- 
mate officials.  Truthfully,  many  of 
them  belong  in  the  dock  of  inter- 
national war  crime  trials,  and  we 
should  keep  that  uppermost  in  mind 
every  time  we  must  have  contact  with 
them. 

Our  embargo  of  Iraqi  exports  and  im- 
ports must  continue  as  long  as 
Saddam's  regime.  The  sanctions  were 
not  a  weapon  strong  enough  to  force 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait,  but  their  con- 
tinued application  can  serve  as  a  signal 
to  Iraq  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
Saddam's  rule.  The  more  we  make  life 
easier  for  Saddam,  the  stronger  he  will 
become.  There  is  a  news  report  that 
Saddam  would  like  the  prohibition  on 
oil  exports  lifted  in  time  for  his  54th 
birthday.  That  is  one  birthday  present 
I  don't  believe  we  should  be  giving  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  I  urge  the  President  to 
use  America's  veto  power  to  stop  any 
attempt  to  let  Saddam  get  his  birthday 
wish. 

Beyond  the  use  of  sanctions  as  a 
weapon  against  Saddam,  we  must  re- 
tain our  air  supremacy  and  use  it  to 
coerce  proper  Iraqi  military  behavior 
toward  civilians  under  their  control. 
As  we  leave  southern  Iraq,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  quickly  to  any  re- 
ports of  atrocities  committed  in  our 
absence.  If  we  leave  northern  Iraq,  the 
threat  of  air  strikes  against  any  ar- 
mored movements  against  civilians 
must  remain.  An  umbrella  of  American 
air  power  must  exist  over  Iraq  as  pro- 
tection against  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent lives.  It  is  not  an  easy  task;  it 
comes  with  some  risk.  But  it  is  an  obli- 
gation we  must  undertake  if  we  are  to 
remain  true  to  the  principles  which 
moved  us  to  t^ke  arms  against 
Saddam's  forces  in'Kuwait. 

Humanitarian  aid  for  Kurdish  and 
Shiite  refugees.  Military  protection  of 
their  lives  against  Iraqi  army  aggres- 
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sion.  Continued  control  of  Iraqi  air- 
space. Continued  prohibition  against 
Iraqi  imports  and  exports,  with  minor 
exceptions  to  provide  essentials  for  the 
health  of  Iraqi  citizens.  More  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  military  support 
for  Iraqi  rebels.  And  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  the  removal  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  henchmen,  and  to  their 
trial  for  war  crimes. 

That  is  the  stay-tough  policy  Amer- 
ica needs.  That  is  the  policy  I  urge  the 
administration  to  adopt,  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  For  our  national  inter- 
est extends  beyond  the  narrow  calculus 
of  material  gain  and  political  or  mili- 
tary advantage.  It  extends  to  the  res- 
toration of  international  morality,  to 
the  destruction  of  evil  forces  that 
threaten  the  stability  of  a  civilized 
world.  The  total  destruction  of 
Saddam's  regime  in  Iraq  is  the  one 
truly  humanitarian  act  that  Ameri- 
cans, Iraqis,  and  people  of  conscience 
throughout  the  world,  want  to  see  ac- 
complished.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMrrriNG  accept- 
ance OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
Involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Darwin  Cusack,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Smith,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Tamkang  University,  from  April  29 
to  May  5,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cusack  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Therese  Delgadlllo,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Seymour,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Tamkang  University,  from 
April  29  to  May  5, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Delgadlllo  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Christopher  Frenz,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Sarbanes,  to  par- 


ticipate in  a  program  in  Germany, 
sponsored  by  the  Hanns  Seidel  Founda- 
tion, from  May  11  to  May  18,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Frenz  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hanns  Seidel  Foundation,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


AFFECTING  CHANGE  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  moving  from  crisis  to 
chaos  to  collapse.  Rumblings  of  coups, 
secessionist  riots,  and  imperial  crack- 
downs are  reported  almost  daily  in  the 
press.  Soviet  leadership  is  ephemeral, 
moving  left,  right,  then  teetering  at 
the  center. 

But  amidst  this  turmoil,  this  col- 
lapse, there  are  signs  of  hope.  Demo- 
crats are  finding  their  voice.  The  suc- 
cessor generation  to  the  present  Soviet 
leadership  is  not  talking  about  whether 
a  market  economy  is  the  way  of  the  fu- 
ture but  how  it  can  be  implemented. 
The  role  of  the  West  in  aiding  the  So- 
viet people  toward  the  promised  land  of 
capitalism  and  democracy  is  unclear. 
What  makes  it  so  is  both  the  present 
economic  and  political  confusion  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  and  the  absolute 
necessity  that  the  Soviets  make  the 
decision  to  leave  communism  on  the 
ash  heap  of  history  on  their  own. 

Yet,  the  West  cannot  afford  to  sit 
idly  by  and  allow  this  window  of  oppor- 
tunity for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  close  on  Soviet  democrats  and  cap- 
italists. To  turn  an  essay  by  Lenin  on 
its  head,  "Shto  Delat?"  or  "What  Is  To 
Be  Done?"  to  aid  the  Soviet  people. 

There  are  no  definite  answers  to  this 
conundrum.  Aiding  the  Soviets  could 
serve  only  to  prolong  the  agony  of  the 
Soviet  people  by  propping  up  the  cur- 
rent regime.  On  the  other  hand,  aid  or 
the  promise  of  aid  conditioned  on  the 
Soviet  leaders  making  certain,  dra- 
matic and  permanent  changes  regard- 
ing the  economy,  the  political  system, 
and  the  undeniable  rights  of  the  repub- 
lics. 

And  while  I  say  that  there  are  no  an- 
swers to  the  difficult  question  of  what 
we  in  the  West  can  do  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  believe  that  we  must  at  least 
consider  various  alternatives.  Dr.  John 
Hardt,  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Congressonal  Research  Service,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  the  So- 
viet economy,  recently  delivered  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
chaired  by  Representative  Dave  Obey, 
outlining  options  that  the  West  might 
pursue  in  trying  to  affect  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  some  may  differ  with  Dr.  Hardt 
a£  to  whether  his  suggestions  are  the 
most  appropriate,  there  can  be  no  de- 


nying that  his  analysis  deserves  our 
careful  consideration  and  attention. 

I  am  submitting  John's  fine  testi- 
mony for  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opixirtunity  to 
study  it.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Hardt's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  for  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
commritee  on   foreign  operations;  ex- 
PORT Financing  and  Related  Programs. 
April  23. 1991 

(By  John  P.  Hardt,  Associate  Director  and 

Senior  Specialist  In  Soviet  Economics) 

summary 

Fundamental  economic  and  political  re- 
form and  continuation  of  "new  thinking"  In 
forelgm  policy  appear  to  be  the  preconditions 
for  substantive  assistance  from  the  Inter- 
national agencies  and  governments  of  the 
West  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  In  turn  are 
essential  for  creating  an  environment  condu- 
cive to  substantial  direct  Investment  and 
technology  transfer  from  private  Western 
enterprises.  Investment  and  joint  ventures 
with  Soviet  oil  and  gas  enterprises  are  espe- 
cially relevant  to  a  critical  turnaround  In 
Soviet  performance  and  profitable  invest- 
ments for  Western  enterprises.  Effective 
Western  assistance  could  provide  the  impe- 
tus, resources  and  discipline  necessary  for 
coping  with  the  economic  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Moreover,  positive  economic  performance 
could  revive  the  process  of  perestrolka,  and 
lend  some  measure  of  legitimacy  to  the  lead- 
ership engaged  In  fundamental  reform.  While 
no  easy  or  painless  solutions  are  available 
for  a  transition  from  a  command  economy  to 
a  pluralistic  market  system,  if  comprehen- 
sive and  simultaneous  actions  in  a  number  of 
areas  necessary  for  fundamental  reform  are 
undertaken  there  is  credible  potential  for 
improvement  In  performance.  An  early  com- 
mitment to  threshold  changes  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive economic  reform  program  is  criti- 
cal. 

Several  recent  studies  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy Indicate  a  consensus  on  the  pre- 
conditions or  threshold  changes  that  might 
provide  the  conditional  basis  for  substantive 
Western  support.'  If  the  level  and  structure 
of  support  that  would  be  forthcoming  were 
made  more  explicit  by  the  Western  Institu- 
tions, the  Incentive  to  adopt  fundamental  re- 
form and  extend  new  thinking  In  foreign  pol- 
icy might  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  condl- 
tlonallty  of  such  assistance,  and  greater  cer- 
tainty of  Its  availability,  might  provide  the 
basis  of  trust  and  confidence  which  Is  cur- 
rently absent  In  those  who  must  consent  to 
the  rigors  of  change.  Moreover,  this  reform 
environment  might  well  encourage  signifi- 
cant foreign  Investment.  In  this  process  a 
unique  opportunity  and  obligation  may  fall 
to  the  United  States. 

I.  western  aid  and  PRECONDmONS 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1990  major  West- 
em  and  Soviet  studies  were  undertaken  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  assessing  and  mak- 
ing prescriptions  on  the  falling  Soviet  econ- 


■The  Economy  of  tbe  USSR,  a  study  undertaken 
to  respond  to  a  request  by  the  Houston  Summit. 
Summary  and  Recommendations:  A  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Economy.  Volumes  1,  2.  3,  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fond.  World  Bank.  OECD.  EBRD, 
December,  1980  and  February  1991:  European  Econ- 
omy, Stabilization,  Uberaltzatlon  and  Devolution, 
Aiaessment  of  the  Economic  Situation  and  Reform 
Process  In  the  Soviet  Union.  European  Community, 
December  1S90. 
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1  John  p.  EUirdt.  We  item  Aid  Report  on  the  Soviet 
Economy.  CRS  Repor ,  91-18.  RCX5. 

•Robert  ZoelUck's  testimony  to  the  Senate  For- 
el^  Relations  Comnfttee.  Feb  38.  1981.  p.  17.  [N.B. 
Bsrber  Consble.  Pre«ldent  of  the  World  Bsjik.  at 
news  conference  In  Copenhagen  on  March  28.  1901 
■aid.  "We  are  expectlag  and  would  welcome  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Sovlit  Union."  (Reuters.  March  29. 
U»l)} 

•  John  P  Hardt  and  Sheila  Healln.  Commentary  by 
Olec  Bocomolov.  Perestroika:  A  Sustainable  Proces 
for  Chance.  Oronp  of '  rhlrty.  November  1990. 


agreements  (CFE  and  START)  and  resolution 
of  outstanding  regional  issues  such  as  the 
Northern  Territories,  (Kurile  Islands)  north 
of  Japan,  and  pursuit  of  a  new  order  in  the 
Middle  East. 

n.  THRESHOLD  CONDITIONS  IN  FUNDAMENTAL 
REFORM 

There  is  a  broadening  consensus  in  the 
West  and  among  fundamental  reformers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  while  the  program  of 
transition  to  the  market  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  simultaneous,  some  more  dy- 
namic initial  steps  should  be  made  in  the 
first  stage.  By  meeting  these  threshold  con- 
ditions, the  process  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  with  less  pain  and  the 
process  would  be  made  relatively  irrevers- 
ible. Let  us  summarize  some  major  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  and  simultaneous  pro- 
gram with  indications  of  some  thresholds: 

Monetary  Stabilization:  The  currency 
should  be  internally  convertible  and  an- 
chored to  some  convertible  currency  to  es- 
tablish the  basis  of  eventual  full  convertibil- 
ity. Some  initial  allowance  for  profit  repa- 
triation may  also  be  necessary  to  attract 
foreign  investment.  Price  liberalization 
should  be  initiated  as  part  of  a  stabilization 
program;  wage  controls  may  also  be  re- 
quired. 

Privatization:  Prior  to  dispersal  of  assets 
(enterprises,  land,  dwellings),  an  intermedi- 
ate step  of  destatization  is  necessary  to  shift 
ownership  from  the  state,  party  command 
economy  bureaucracy  to  a  holding  facility 
such  as  joint  stock  companies;  subsidies 
would  end  and  with  corporatizatlon  enter- 
prises would  no  longer  be  bailed  out  by  adop- 
tion of  a  "hard  budget  consralnt,"  and  un- 
productive or  clearly  noncompetitive  capac- 
ity would  need  to  be  dispensed  with  through 
restructuring.  Initiation  of  a  contract  sys- 
tem and  foreign  investment  law  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  of  legal  security.  Social  values 
might  be  addressed  by  environmental  health 
or  Infrastructure  programs.  This  initial 
stage  would  clear  the  way  for  more  efficient, 
expeditious,  and  equitable  dispersal  of  assets 
that  might  take  decades  to  fully  implement. 

Social  Pacts:  Economic  programs  must  be 
made  with  some  degree  of  consensus  between 
the  central  government  and  the  populace  in 
order  to  make  judgments  on  difficult  trade- 
offs more  sustainable  and  to  allocate  eco- 
nomic powers  from  the  center  to  the  repub- 
lics and  localities.  The  parliamentary  or 
other  elective  body  responsibility  is  critical 
in  establishing  a  social  pact  or  consensus  on 
difficult  choices  affecting  income,  employ- 
ment, price  stability  and  other  conflicting 
policy  objectives. 

A  common  market  for  economic  relations 
with  a  substantial  degree  of  political  inde- 
pendence, possibly  including  secession, 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  viable  federative 
pact.  This  adjustment  of  the  centrifugal  po- 
litical and  centripetal  economic  forces, 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  within  a  model 
such  as  the  Common  Market  post  1992  ap- 
proach. This  model  is  generally  in  line  with 
the  Shatalln  program,  the  draft  Union-Re- 
public Treaty,  and  views  of  many  outside  ex- 
perts. The  center  would  have  authority  in 
monetary,  budgetary,  commercial,  and  re- 
source control  consonant  with  an  integrated 
common  market,  but  would  share  with  Re- 
publics most  other  powers.  The  center  might 
focus  on  early  and  more  detailed  agreement 
with  the  "core"  republics  (RSFSR.  Ukraine, 
Belorussia  and  Kazakhstan),  with  looser  ar- 
rangements with  the  periphery.  This  need  for 
a  "common  market"  approach  is  well  stated 
in  the  Yale  report: 


"The  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  large  market 
with  a  common  currency  and  almost  300  mil- 
lion people  in  its  boundaries.  Thus  it  already 
has  the  unified  market  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  America  and  has  taken  Western 
Europe  decades  to  achieve.  The  forces  of  sep- 
aratism, now  so  pervasive,  threaten  to  de- 
stroy it.  Trade  barriers  would  be  particularly 
costly  for  the  Soviet  Union  because  its 
plants  and  facilities  have  been  built  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  specialization  and  ex- 
change across  the  unified  market.  All  of  the 
republics  have  a  large  fraction  of  their  eco- 
nomic activity  dedicated  to  interrepublic 
trade."' 

Viable  Market  Institutions.  An  independ- 
ent central  bank  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
commercial  banking  system  are  necessary 
for  implementing  an  effective  stabilization 
program,  exercising  monetary  discipline,  fos- 
tering development  of  a  capital  market  and 
mechanisms  for  establishing  a  real  interest 
rate  by  market  forces.  Privatization  and  the 
means  for  establishing  social  pacts  likewise 
require  new  market  oriented  institutions  re- 
sponsive to  the  elected  political  institutions. 

A  transitional  privatization  unit  that 
could  assure  that  the  processes  of 
destatization.  corporation  and  technical  re- 
structuring might  be  effectively  followed  by 
an  equitable  and  efficient  dispersal  of  assets 
would  be  important.  The  privatization  agen- 
cy would  need  to  rigorously  adhere  to  profes- 
sional standards  while  being  responsive  to 
the  political  process.  It  should  be  noted  in 
defense  of  the  German  Treuhandanstalt  and 
privatization  agencies  in  central  European 
countries,  that  no  historical  experience  of- 
fers a  sufficiently  relevant  model  and  many 
of  the  decisions  in  the  longer  process  of  pri- 
vatization must  perforce  be  "Solomon  like". 

Accurate  information  needs  to  be  collected 
by  a  professional  economic  statistical  unit 
generating  sufficient,  reliable  information 
for  informed  economic  policy  judgments  in  a 
developing  market  environment. 

in.  ROLES  OF  WESTERN  ASSISTANCE 

The  Bretton  Woods  institutions  (IMF, 
World  Bank)  and  other  market  oriented 
international  agencies  (OECD,  EBRD)  have 
the  dual  roles  of  supporting  the  transition, 
including  a  comprehensive  and  simultaneous 
Soviet  reform  program  with  emphasis  on  the 
initial  threshold  requirements,  and  making 
the  assistance  conditional  on  compliance 
with  those  specific  performance  criteria. 
Holding  to  objective  principles  profes- 
sionally agreed  to  and  mandated  by  organi- 
zational charters,  should  be  coupled  with  the 
democratic  political  processes.  There  needs 
to  be  a  consensus,  or  a  pact,  not  only  among 
the  Soviet  leadership,  their  populace  and  re- 
publics, but  between  the  Soviet  government 
and  the  Western  assistance  agencies  coupled 
with  surveillance  and  conditionality. 

Particular  attention  to  the  criteria  for 
monetary  stabilization  would  fall  to  the 
IMF,  while  restructing  for  privatization  may 
be  an  emphasis  of  a  World  Bank  program. 
Western  parliaments  may  assist  in  develop- 
ing mechanisms  for  establishing  a  social 
pact  with  popular  and  republican  support. 
Early  and  priority  emphasis  on  the  mone- 
tary institutions  may  be  facilitated  by  some 
form  of  "special  associate  status"  for  rela- 
tions with  the  IMF  and  World  Bank.  The  col- 
lection of  accurate  information  to  monitor 
the  economy  could  build  on  the  cooperative 
relationship  established  for  the  studies  by 


'The  Soviet  Economic  Crisis:  Stops  to  Avert  Col- 
lapse, memorandum  of  an  International  study  group 
chaired  by  Professor  M.J.  Peck  of  Yale.  November 
1990.  18  p. 
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the  IMF,  World  Bank,  OECD,  EBRD,  and  EC 
mentioned  earlier.  A  Moscow  workshop  on 
these  studies  could  fruitfully  proceed  a  spe- 
cial, initial  relationship.  The  process  under- 
way in  Hungary  in  the  conduct  of  the  OECD 
country  study  is  an  ideal  mechanism  for 
force  feeding  the  development  of  a  reliable 
statistical  system. 

Establishing  new  institutions  and  reliable 
information  for  transition  to  the  market  is 
not  a  technical  issue  alone.  Nothing  short  of 
a  dialective  process  in  economic  system  de- 
velopment is  involved.  One  may  generalize 
that  the  old  control  system  must  be  fun- 
damentally replaced  (the  euthanasia  of  the 
old  bureaucracy  and  the  nomenklatura 
class).  The  problem  In  institutional  transi- 
tion is  that  a  new  bureaucracy  is  not  yet 
available.  Elxtemal  assistance  is  needed  to 
set  up  the  principles  and  operating  proce- 
dures for  market  oriented  institutions.  The 
cadres  may  be  drawn  ftom  the  old  bureauc- 
racy, retrained,  and  reeducated  in  a  new  in- 
stitutional fl-amework.  The  surveillance  and 
conditionality  of  the  international  agencies 
may  constantly  reinforce  these  new  operat- 
ing criteria.  Experience  in  Central  Europe  is 
encouraging  in  many  cases  on  the  ability  of 
former  party  members  and  staff  of  the  old 
bureaucracy  to  make  the  transition.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  key  personnel  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced transitions  in  Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  were 
in  the  cadres  of  the  old  regime. 

Beyond  technical  and  direct  resource  as- 
sistance is  the  implied  obligation  to  Improve 
the  externel  economic  conditions  to  emulate 
the  favorable  environment  created  by  the 
Marshall  Plan  where  debt  management,  mar- 
ket access,  reduced  exjwrt  conrols,  and  effec- 
tive regional  developments  are  necessary. 
Active  and  early  involvement  in  the  GATT 
process  would  be  useful. 

V.  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  AN  EXTERNAL 
INVOLVEMENT  PERESTROIKA 

The  comprehensive  and  simultaneous  pro- 
grams required  for  economic  success,  may 
neither  be  developed  nor  supported  by  con- 
flicting domestic  interests  and  the  populace 
as  a  whole.  Credibility  and  trust  do  not  cur- 
rently flow  ft-om  any  internal  Soviet  sources 
especially  the  central  leadership.  Only  out- 
side institutions  with  proven,  successful 
track  records  and  resources  appear  economi- 
cally credible.  Necessary  technology,  invest- 
ment and  management  may  be  developed  in 
part  fix>m  internal  resources,  with  fundamen- 
tal reform.  But  in  critical  cases  such  as  the 
energy  and  food  chains  the  difference  in  de- 
gree and  quality  of  a  restructuring  with,  and 
without.  Western  Investment  appears  to 
make  external  involvement  the  crucial  mar- 
gin. 

More  generally  the  presence  of  the  IMF. 
World  Bank,  OECD,  EBRD,  EC  and  Western 
governments  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  pro- 
vide an  umbrella  of  economic,  commercial 
and  legal  security  necessary  to  create  an  en- 
vironment to  successfully  attract  private  in- 
vestment from  abroad.  Especially  important 
are  the  long  term  prospects  that  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  serious  commitment  to  fun- 
damental reform  and  its  support  by  inter- 
national agencies.  In  short  a  troika  of  fun- 
damental domestic  reform  with  continued 
new  thinking  in  foreign  policy.  Western  com- 
mitment to  effective  support  of  this  fun- 
damental reform,  and  the  Western  private 
investors  who  may  see  a  proflt  in  a  society 
committed  to  a  transition  to  political  plu- 
ralism and  a  market  economy  may  need  to 
reinforce  each  other. 

Never  in  the  Russian  or  Soviet  history  of 
Westernization  has  the  political  need  for  ex- 


ternal involvement,  a  deus  ex  machina  been 
more  crucial.  Never  have  the  requirements 
for  transition  from  autocracy  to  pluralism 
and  from  a  command,  centralized  economy 
to  a  market  economy  been  more  clearly  es- 
tablished. With  the  regime-threatening  cri- 
ses deepening  this  may  be  the  critical  win- 
dow of  opportunity.  Legitimacy  of  leadership 
and  support  for  an  essential  restructuring  of 
society— a  perestrolka— has  never  been  more 
necessary.  A  turnaround  to  successful  indi- 
cators appears  tied  to  effective  external  in- 
volvement through  conditionality,  discipline 
and  resource  impacts.  The  only  choices  for 
Soviet  leadership  may  be  disintegration  or 
commitment  to  a  democratic  market  ori- 
ented perestrolka.  Can  Western  aid  and  in- 
vestment actually  serve  as  a  deus  ex 
moc/iina?  Only  if  the  Soviets  radically 
change  their  economic  and  political  system.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MASSACRE 
OF  THE  ARMENIANS  IN  THE 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  thou- 
sands of  Armenian-Americans,  today  is 
a  solemn  day  of  remembrance  for  their 
relatives  who  died  as  part  of  a  delib- 
erate massacre  against  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  back  in  1915.  It  is 
Important  that  we  do  not  forget  the 
significance  of  this  day  in  the  hearts  of 
many  Armenian-Americans.  Their 
memories  are  painful,  their  suffering 
great.  What  happened  to  their  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  is  In- 
disputable. They  were  the  victims  of 
forced  relocation  and  slaughter  be- 
cause of  their  ethnicity. 

The  United  States  has  always  stood 
against  such  violence  and  brutality. 
We,  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  had  a  si)ecial  respon- 
sibility to  remind  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  world,  of  such  atrocities, 
in  the  hope  that  they  never  happen 
again.  The  massacre  of  Armenians 
must  never  be  forgotten. 

I  stand  today  with  my  Armenian- 
American  friends  on  this  day  In  re- 
membrance of  the  suffering  and  trag- 
edy that  has  befallen  their  families, 
friends,  and  relatives.  We  must  never 
forget  how  cruel  mankind  can  be,  but 
for  our  part  we  must  work  with  great 
determination  to  prevent  such  atroc- 
ities from  happening  In  the  future.* 


PROCLAIMING  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS REMEMBRANCE  DAY  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  and  pay 
honor  to  America's  Vietnam  veterans. 

On  May  7,  1973,  the  Vietnam  war  offi- 
cially drew  to  a  close.  The  United 
States  lost  over  50,000  lives  to  that  war. 
In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  some 
300,000  residents  served  in  the  military 
during  that  period  and  over  1,500  New 
Jerseyans  died  as  a  result  of  hostile  ac- 
tion or  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  1960's  America  sent  its  finest 
to  fight  for  democracy  and  justice  in  a 


foreign  land.  They  fought  valiantly  in 
unfamiliar  places  such  as  Hanoi, 
Plelku.  la  Drang,  Phan  Thiet.  the 
Mekong  Delta,  and  Khe  Shan.  Sadly, 
when  they  returned  home,  this  country 
never  gave  its  Vietnam  veterans  the 
heroes  welcome  they  deserved.  They 
fought  an  unpopular  war.  A  war  where 
military  leadership  was  compromised 
by  political  indecision  and  strategric 
confusion. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  never  received 
the  respect  and  gratitude  they  de- 
served. They  came  home  to  ridicule 
and  hostility;  to  an  America  turning 
its  back  on  those  who  answered  their 
Nation's  call.  I  have  heard  Vietnam 
veterans  from  New  Jersey  say,  "Never 
again  will  one  generation  of  veterans 
be  forgotten  by  another."  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  believe  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  are  re- 
ceiving the  support  they  are.  It  is  what 
all  Americans  deserve  when  they  re- 
turn home  from  serving  their  country. 

Today,  our  Vietnam  veterans  are 
leaders  and  role  models — in  the  cor- 
porate world,  in  their  communities,  in 
municipal  and  State  governments,  and 
in  Congress.  Many  others,  however, 
still  suffer  the  after  effects  of  the  war. 
Their  lives  are  plagued  by  posttrau- 
matic stress  disorder  and  by  health 
problems  caused  by  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  For  these  veterans  we  must  do 
what  is  right — we  must  continue  to  en- 
sure they  get  the  care  they  deserve. 
These  brave  soldiers  stood  tall  when 
America  needed  them,  now  it  is  the  Na- 
tion's turn  to  stand  by  its  Vietnam  vet- 
erans when  they  need  us. 

I  join  today  with  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  honoring  and  paying 
tribute  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
by  proclaiming  May  7  a  permanent 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Remembrance 
Day"  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
a  long  overdue  expression  of  pride,  sup- 
port, and  thanks  to  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans for  the  sacrifices  they  and  their 
families  have  made  for  America.* 


ONE  TO  ONE  MENTORING  DAY 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  April  26,  1991,  marks  the  first 
national  One  To  One  Mentoring  Day  as 
part  of  a  national  effort  to  encourage 
community  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  event  is  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  mentors  to  our  soci- 
ety— and  to  encourage  further  mentor- 
ing programs.  Mentors  are  caring,  nur- 
turing adults  who  take  an  active  role 
in  a  young  person's  life.  Mentors  help 
steer  young  people  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  provide  support  and  encour- 
agement to  keep  children  and  teens 
away  from  trouble.  A  mentor  can  help 
keep  a  young  person  on  a  track  that 
will  lead  to  educational  success. 

One  To  One  is  a  new  partnership  of 
private  and  voluntary  sectors  formed 
in  1989,  to  promote  mentoring  pro- 
grams  throughout   our  countir.   This 
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title  and  in  each  case  the  margin  of 
victory  was  just  one  vote. 

Operating  permits  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  new  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  will  benefit  both  the  public  and 
the  regulated  industries.  For  the  first 
time  there  will  be  one  document — the 
operating  permit — listing  each  of  the 
requirements  that  apply  to  a  facility. 
The  permit  will  provide  some  certainty 
to  the  facility  operator.  It  will  also  af- 
ford the  public  a  better  opportunity  to 
check  on  compliance  with  the  law. 

Because  these  new  permit  require- 
ments aire  so  important,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  on  EPA  as 
it  has  been  writing  the  draft  rules.  The 
Congress  gave  the  Agency  a  very  tough 
deadline  on  this  one.  Rules  must  be 
final  by  November,  just  a  year  after 
the  new  law  was  sigmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. To  its  credit,  EPA  is  on  track  to 
meet  the  deadline  despite  the  con- 
troversy these  rules  have  generated. 

The  operating  permit  title  of  the 
clean  air  legislation  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  President  Bush.  The  regulated 
industry  reacted  very  negatively  to  the 
President's  proposal  and  sought  to  sig- 
nificantly weaken  its  provisions  with 
amendments  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Mitchell  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained a  careful  compromise  on  many 
issues  in  both  the  permit  and  enforce- 
ment titles. 

In  addition  to  the  Senate  debate, 
these  issues  were  carefully  considered 
again  in  the  conference  with  the  House. 
The  principal  issue  of  contention  there 
was  operational  flexibility,  how  to  au- 
thorize changes  at  a  facility  without 
undue  complications  as  a  result  of  the 
permit  requirements.  The  final  legisla- 
tive language  adopted  by  the  Congress 
reflects  a  very  explicit,  delicate  and  de- 
tailed compromise  on  this  issue. 

It  is  stated  in  section  502(b)(10)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  That  section  authorizes 
changes  in  operations  at  a  facility 
without  need  for  a  formal  permit 
amendment  provided  that  the  changes 
do  not  constitute  modifications  under 
other  parts  of  the  law  and  provided 
that  emissions  will  not  increase. 

A  modification  at  a  facility  may  trig- 
ger new  control  requirements  under 
other  parts  of  the  law,  so  a  permit 
would  need  to  be  amended.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  a  permit  is  to 
state  emissions  limits.  If  emissions  in- 
crease, new  limits  need  to  be  set  and 
the  public  must  be  involved  in  that  de- 
termination. The  law  requires  formal 
permit  amendments  for  modifications 
and  emissions  increases. 

But  flexibility  is  also  allowed.  A  per- 
mit can  anticipate  changes  at  a  plant. 
A  permit  can  be  written  so  that  it  cov- 
ers many  different  operational  configu- 
rations and  includes  emissions  limits 
for  each.  And  a  facility  can  move  the 
point  of  emissions  within  the  plant, 
perhaps  increasing  emissions  in  one 
part  of  the  operation  and  decreasing 


them  at  another.  All  of  that  is  allowed 
by  the  law  without  a  formal  permit 
modification. 

Despite  the  very  clear  statement  of 
policy  and  legal  requirements  that  the 
Congrress  made  on  the  subject  of  oper- 
ational flexibility,  the  rules  proposed 
yesterday  are  ambiguous  in  this  area. 
Industry  wasn't  happy  with  the  com- 
promise they  got  here  in  the  Congress, 
so  they  have  been  pushing  in  the  regu- 
latory process  to  overturn  the  policy 
and  requirements  that  were  enacted. 

Several  drafts  of  this  proposed  rule 
have  been  circulated.  One  draft  would 
have  allowed  emissions  increased  of  up 
to  40  tons  without  any  requirement  to 
formally  amend  a  permit.  That  was  in 
clear  violation  of  the  law.  I  joined  with 
several  other  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  BURDICK,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee,  Senator  Baucus, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  7,  1991,  to  pro- 
test that  proposal. 

The  draft  rule  released  yesterday  no 
longer  contains  an  explicit  Federal  pol- 
icy on  emissions  increases.  Rather,  it 
delegates  the  issue  to  the  States  invit- 
ing them  to  consider  operational  flexi- 
bility in  their  permit  programs  and  of- 
fering the  possibility  that  State  pro- 
grams allowing  emissions  increases 
without  formal  amendment  of  the  per- 
mit will  be  approved.  Reviewing  the 
preamble  and  the  language  of  the  ac- 
tual rule,  I  find  that  the  scope  for 
State  discretion  unclear. 

According  to  the  draft  preamble, 
EPA  finds  authority  for  States  to  allow 
emissions  increases  in  section  502(b)(6) 
of  the  statute.  That  provision  requires 
States  to  adopt  expedited  procedures 
for  Issuing  permits,  but  says  nothing  at 
all  about  operational  flexibility  within 
the  permit.  But  it  does  not  authorize 
emissions  increases.  As  we  said  in  our 
March  7  letter,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  Congress  authorized  im- 
plicitly through  502(b)(6)  that  which  it 
explicitly  prohibited  in  section 
502(b)(10),  the  section  of  the  law  ad- 
dressing operational  flexibility. 

The  draft  rule  released  yesterday 
still  disappoints  this  Senator  on  the 
subject  of  operational  flexibility.  The 
law  is  clear.  It  required  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  resolve  this  issue  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  is  a  disservice  to  that 
effort — to  the  many  long  hours  that 
were  spent  here  in  this  body  debating 
and  deciding  this  issue — to  have  that 
policy  overturned  by  the  regulations. 

But  this  is  only  a  proposed  rule.  We 
will  continue  to  press  this  point  in  the 
hope  that  the  final  rule  will  be  in  con- 
cert with  the  law  on  the  question  of 
operational  flexibility.  I  know  that 
other  Senators  have  an  interest  in  this 
issue,  and  I  invite  them  to  work  with 
us  to  assure  that  the  regulations  im- 
plementing   the    new    Clean    Air   Act 
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faithfully  carry  out  the  policies  and  re- 
quirements we  enacted.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  STATE- 
MENT HONORING  HUTCHINSON 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Hutchinson  Senior  High  School 
will  represent  Minnesota  in  the  We  the 
People  *  *  *  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  to  be  held  April  27-29  in 
Washington.  DC. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion is  an  outstanding  and  unique  edu- 
cation program  developed  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Civic  Education,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This 
program  provides  high  school  students 
with  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Constitution.  It  also 
provides  high  school  students,  through 
instruction  and  competition,  with  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

The  outstanding  students  from 
Hutchinson  Senior  High  School  will  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  their 
ability  to  apply  its  principles  to  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  issues.  They 
are: 

Teresa  Becker,  Eric  Bergerson, 
Becky  Fairchild,  Margaret  Felling, 
Eric  Gehrke,  Jeff  Graves,  Michele 
Helgemo,  Kelly  Hoversten,  Kim 
Hoversten,  Wade  Mattsfield,  Cory 
McClure,  Kristen  McGraw,  Mike 
Polzin,  Mike  Remucal,  Eric  Schaefer, 
and  Grant  Wurdell. 

I  would  also  like  to  conmiend  Jerry 
Benson,  district  coordinator,  and  Roger 
Wangen,  State  coordinator,  who  were 
responsible  for  supervising,  adminis- 
trating, and  implementing  the  com- 
I)etition  in  Minnesota.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  congratulate  the  stu- 
dents' teacher,  Mike  Carls,  who  did  a 
superb  job  preparing  the  students  for 
the  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  resources  devel- 
oped by  the  Center  for  Civic  Education 
are  currently  being  used  by  classrooms 
in  every  congressional  district  in  the 
Nation.  I  believe  that  all  students,  es- 
pecially those  that  I  am  acknowledging 
today,  are  winners,  because  they  gain 
valuable  civic  and  intellectual  skills 
enabling  them  to  make  informed  and 
reasoned  political  decisions  in  today's 
society. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  these  students  and  their  teach- 
er, and  I  wish  them  the  best  in  the 
competition.  Their  Senator,  and  their 
State,  are  very  proud  of  them.  They 
are  fine  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.* 


SOVIET  REPRESSION  IN  THE 
BALTICS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  bear  is  on  the  loose  again,  it  is 
on  the  rampage.  Reports  from  Lithua- 
nia indicate  that  Soviet  troops  have 
occupied  at  least  12  buildings  in  8 
cities.  Those  troops  are  reportedly  op- 
erating under  direct  orders  from  Soviet 
Defense  Minister  Yazov. 

This  is  an  outrage,  and  the  United 
States  must  go  on  record  now,  before 
the  violence  escalates,  to  let  the  Sovi- 
ets know  how  gravely  we  view  these  de- 
velopments. I  and  other  Senators  are 
prepared  to  block  any  emergency  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  if  they  engage  in  fur- 
ther acts  of  violence  in  the  Baltics. 

The  Soviets  have  engaged  in  system- 
atic intimidation  and  violence  in  the 
Baltics.  First,  they  slapped  an  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  Lithuania.  Later, 
they  engaged  in  psuedo-milttary  exer- 
cises which  left  innocent  civilians  dead 
on  the  streets  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 
Now,  it  seems  they  are  determined  to 
turn  the  heat  up  a  few  more  degrees. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  these  atrocities.  From  che 
very  beginning,  he  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  his  effort  to  intimidate  the 
Baltic  peoples.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  read  benign  in- 
tentions into  his  malevolent,  malicious 
acts.  That  is  nothing  more  than  self- 
delusion.  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  a  Com- 
munist, and  like  other  Communists  be- 
fore him,  will  do  all  he  can  to  hang 
onto  power.  It  is  time  to  look  past  his 
words  of  reform  and  focus  on  his  acts  of 
repression. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN  and  I  are  crafting 
a  resolution  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record  on  this  matter.  We  will  have  it 
ready  shortly.  But  given  the  impending 
recess,  we  felt  compelled  to  come  to 
the  floor  now  to  express  our  outrage. 

Once  again,  the  Soviets  are  about  to 
crush  Innocent  civilians  whose  only 
crime  is  wanting  to  be  free.  We  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  these  out- 
rages. This  Senator  will  work  to  block 
one  dime  of  aid  from  going  to  the  Sovi- 
ets while  they  are  crushing  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  the  Baltics.* 


HONORING  GREEN  BAY  SMALL 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CEN- 
TER AND  HOIDA  LUMBER 

*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
powerhouse  of  our  State's  economic 
growth.  Over  62  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  are  directly  attributable  to 
these  small  businesses — ventures  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  society,  creating 
the  products  and  services  the  American 
people  desire. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 
ing a  number  of  successful  small  busi- 
nesses in  Wisconsin  that  have  been  as- 
sisted by  small  business  development 
centers  [SBDC's].  These  SBDC's  are  ex- 
cellent  incubators   of  small   business 


growth— and  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  these  centers  today. 

On  April  4,  I  visited  Hoida  Lumber 
and  Component,  a  family-owned  home- 
improvement,  lumber  and 
preconstruction  business  located  in 
Green  Bay,  WI.  Hoida  Lumber  has  pros- 
pered because  it  stands  behind  quality 
products.  Thanks  to  its  commitment  to 
total  quality  management,  the  com- 
pany has  recently  been  honored  with 
the  Wisconsin  Idea  Award  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Service. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
Hoida  Lumber  goes  to  Donald  Hoida, 
his  family,  and  their  120  employees. 
But  this  success  story  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  SBDC  director  Dr. 
James  Holly.  At  a  time  when  some  are 
proposing  drastic  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  SBDC's,  it  is  important  to 
note  successes  like  that  experienced  by 
Hoida  Lumber. 

Let  us  keep  this  system  of  small 
business  incubators  alive — by  support- 
ing full  funding  for  SBDC's.* 


LET'S  ADMIT  THE  APACHE 
WORKEI>— AND  WORKED  WELL 

*  Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now,  we  have  had  to  listen 
to  t^ie  skeptics  question  the  worth  and 
effectivenesss  of  the  AH-64  Apache  at- 
tack helicopter.  They  said  it  was  too 
expensive.  "They  said  it  would  not  fly. 
They  said  it  could  not  be  maintained. 
Then  came  the  war  in  the  gulf.  The 
Apache  was  sent  to  the  gulf  and  it 
worked — and  worked  well. 

That  should  have  satisfied  the  crit- 
ics. When  the  chips  were  down  and  the 
Apache  was  called  upon,  it  performed 
superbly.  It  fired  the  first  shots  of  the 
war  by  destroying  Iraqi  radar  and  anti- 
aircraft batteries  as  well  as  tanks  and 
other  enemy  helicopters.  It  was  used  to 
take  hundreds  of  Iraqi  prisoners.  It 
lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  the  world's 
finest  attack  helicopter. 

In  January,  an  investigative  team 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  was  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
evaluate  the  Apaches.  The  GAO  team 
returned  and,  in  a  closed  hearing  in  the 
House,  apparently  testified  that  the 
Apache  was  performing  well  in  excess 
of  Army  requirements.  Some  people 
have  placed  its  readiness  rates  at  90 
percent  or  higher.  The  GAO  noted  some 
areas  that  needed  work,  but  on  the 
whole  gave  the  Apache  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  They  found  no  show  stoppers. 

This  was  confirmed  by  Army  Sec- 
retary Stone  last  month  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  asked  him  how  well 
the  Apache  performed  in  the  gulf  and 
he  said  that  it  exceeded  its  expected  re- 
quirements. Later,  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Vuono  testified 
that: 
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for  all — how  well  the  Apache  has  per- 
formed. Let  us  let  the  GAO  examine 
other  problems  and  let  the  Apache  con- 
tinue to  do  its  great  job. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  19.  1991] 
"ACTUAL"  Performance  of  apache  Copters 

IN  Gulf  Raises  Questions  on  Arms  Buying 
(By  John  J.  Fialka) 

Washington.— Among  the  unsung  heroes  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  are  maintenance  crews 
and  civilian  technicians  who  kept  the 
Army's  Apache  helicopters  flying  despite  re- 
current breakdowns  and  spareparts  prob- 
lems, according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

GAO  investigators,  who  visited  Apache 
bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  January  on  the  eve 
of  the  conflict,  found  that  the  Army  had  de- 
cided to  "manage  around  the  problem"  with 
a  number  of  desperate  moves.  These  included 
the  liberal  use  of  civilian  technicians  and  or- 
ders that  virtually  grounded  some  250 
Apaches  based  elsewhere  in  the  world  for  use 
as  a  source  of  spare  parts. 

The  management-intensive  performance  of 
the  tank-killing  Apache,  praised  as  "superb" 
and  "fantastic"  by  top  Army  officials,  raises 
multibillion  dollar  questions  for  Congress 
and  for  Pentagon  planners  studying  the  issue 
of  high-technology  weapons  purchases  In  the 
more  tight-fisted  budgetary  atmosphere  of 
the  mid-19908. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  (D.,  Mich.),  chairman  of 
a  House  Energy  and  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee that  has  been  investigating  the  Apache, 
has  asked  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  to 
assure  that  still-secret  battle  data  relating 
to  the  Apache  will  be  preserved  so  that  the 
"cost  effectiveness"  of  the  helicopter  can  be 
compared  with  the  simpler  and  older  Air 
Force  "Warthog." 

Despite  the  i»ampering,  the  average  Apache 
helicopter  was  available  to  fly  less  than  37 
hours  during  the  six-week  Gulf  conflict. 
While  the  Army  says  preliminary  studies 
show  Apaches  destroyed  over  500  Iraqi  tanks, 
the  helicopters  appear  to  have  been 
outgunned  and  outflown  by  A-lOs.  "Wart- 
hogs."  on  the  verge  of  being  scrapped  by  the 
Air  Force,  destroyed  over  1,000  tanks  and 
were  able  to  spend  3.5  times  as  many  hours 
over  the  battlefield,  according  to  Army  and 
Air  Force  statistics. 

Richard  Davis,  who  headed  the  GAO  team 
that  looked  into  the  Apache's  performance, 
told  the  House  subcommittee  during  a  closed 
hearing  in  February  that  maintenance  crews 
"did  not  see  significant  improvement"  in  a 
number  of  problem  areas — including  mal- 
functions of  the  helicopter's  30mm  cannon — 
compared  to  how  well  the  Apache  did  during 
the  1989  U.S.  Invasion  of  Panama. 

A  copy  of  his  testimony,  made  available  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  round-the- 
clock  efforts  to  keep  Apaches  flying  required 
use  of  numerous  full-time  civilian  techni- 
cians including  teams  from  Martin  Marietta 
Corp..  which  makes  the  helicopter's 
targeting  system. 

The  Martin  Marietta  technicians  replaced 
faulty  battery  packs  connected  to  the  lasers 
that  direct  the  helicopter's  Hellfire  missiles. 
The  Army  crews,  according  to  Mr.  Davis's 
testimony,  "were  surprised  because  they  had 
no  idea  there  might  be  problems  with  these 
units." 

The  $12  billion  Apache  program  fielded  532 
helicopters  during  the  1980s.  The  Apache  has 
been  touted  by  Army  officials  as  the  state  of 
the  art  in  high-flying  high-technology  weap- 
onry. Compared  with  the  A-10,  which  can 
only  carry  four  anti-tank  missiles  per  mis- 


sion, the  Apache  theoretically  is  capable  of 
much  more  destruction.  It  carries  16. 

When  the  Army  was  unable  to  get  parts 
from  the  U.S.,  according  to  the  GAO  official, 
it  frequently  took  parts  from  other  Apaches 
based  in  Saudi  Arabia.  But  the  swapping 
sometimes  didn't  show  up  on  reports  that 
still  listed  both  sets  of  aircraft  as  "mission 
capable." 

Col.  David  Carothers.  who  supervises  avia- 
tion for  the  Army's  operations  and  planning 
office,  acknowledged  that  what  the  Army 
calls  "controlled  substitution"  was  used  in 
the  Gulf  to  borrow  parts  from  other  Apaches. 
But  he  insisted  that  any  commander  who  re- 
ported the  readiness  of  both  helicopters 
would  have  been  "burned"  for  violating 
Army  regulations.  "There  may  be  some  hon- 
est mistakes  out  there,"  he  added. 

He  said  both  Army  and  Martin  Marietta  of- 
ficials knew  about  the  problem  with  the 
targeting  lasers  and  that  they  were  fixed  be- 
fore the  war.  And  he  insisted  that  comparing 
the  Apache's  performance  to  that  of  the  A-10 
is  "comparing  apples  to  oranges." 

While  the  A-lOs  hunted  for  Iraqi  tanks  over 
the  battleground,  the  Apaches  waited  on  the 
ground  for  Army  scout-helicopters  to  find 
targets  for  them,  he  explained.  "The  amount 
of  flying  time  that  a  guy  spends  on  the  bat- 
tlefield has  nothing  to  do  with  his  battlefield 
efficiency."  he  asserted. 

In  its  prewar  efforts  to  junk  the  A-10,  the 
Air  Force  at  one  point  offered  the  Warthogs 
to  the  Army  as  scout  planes  for  the  Apaches. 
The  offer  was  rejected,  according  to  Col. 
Carothers. 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  April  22,  1991. 
Mr.  Norman  Pearlstine, 
Managing  Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Neto 
York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Pearlstine:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  19 
April.  The  article,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Fialka,  was  about  the  Apache  helicopter  per- 
formance in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  found 
the  article  to  be  fundamentally  Hawed  and 
misleading. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Fialka  wanted  to  leave  the 
reader  with  two  impressions:  First,  "high 
technology"  systems  like  the  Apache  are  not 
really  required  because  "low  technology" 
systems  like  the  A-10  proved  they  can  do  a 
better  job.  Second,  despite  "desperate 
moves"  by  the  Army  to  fix  maintenance 
problems,  the  Apache  was  still  not  able  to 
perform  its  missions.  Neither  conclusion  is 
warranted  or  justified  by  the  facts. 

Comparing  the  Apache  AH-64  to  an  A-10  is 
like  comparing  a  sports  car  to  a  station 
wagon.  They  both  go  down  the  road,  but 
which  one  meets  your  requirements?  Well,  it 
depends  on  what  you  want  to  do.  The  A-10 
has  many  virtues,  and  I  join  the  chorus  of 
voices  praising  its  performance  in  the  Gulf 
war.  The  A-10,  however,  was  designed  as  a 
daytime  fighter.  It  cannot  attack  targets  at 
night.  From  a  survivability  standpoint,  this 
is  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  The  Apache's 
sophisticated  "high  tech"  systems  allowed  it 
to  fly  through  adverse  weather  at  night  at 
very  low  night  altitudes  to  attack  targets 
with  precision.  The  Apaches  fought  on  every 
night  of  the  lOO-hour  ground  campaign,  with 
devastating  effect  and  pinpoint  accuracy, 
supporting  the  ground  attack.  Without  the 
A-IO's  needs  for  loitering  in  daylight  and 
awaiting  target  acquisition  and  direction, 
the  Apache  could  proceed  directly  to  the  tar- 
get from  a  forward  position,  not  a  fixed  rear 
airbase,  laser  designate  the  target  either  it- 
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self  or  with  the  assistance  of  an  accompany- 
ing scout  helicopter,  and  return  to  a  forward 
base  in  minutes.  No  wonder  Apache  flying 
times  were  shorter.  In  one  of  the  last  actions 
of  the  operation,  one  Apache  battalion  fired 
102  Hellfires  and  had  97  direct  hits,  resulting 
in  97  track  or  vehicle  kills.  Support  was  im- 
mediate, lethal,  at  night,  and  consumed 
minimal  flight  hours. 

Significantly,  the  first  shots  fired  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  were  by  Apaches.  On  the 
night  of  January  16,  eight  Apaches  of  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division  destroyed  Iraqi 
early-warning  radars  and  support  systems 
far  inside  western  Iraq.  Achieving  complete 
surprise  by  flying  close  to  the  ground,  these 
Apaches  fired  27  Hellflre  missiles  and  several 
thousand  rounds  from  their  30mm  cannons. 
All  the  targets  were  destroyed  and  no 
Apache  was  damaged.  This  action  cleared  the 
air  corridor  for  the  air  forces  which  bombed 
Iraq  shortly  afterward.  Flxed-wlng  aircraft 
could  not  have  accomplished  this  mission 
without  substantial  risk  of  alerting  the 
Iraqis. 

Mr.  Flalka  alleges  that  the  Apaches  were 
"outgunned  and  outflown  by  A-lOs."  By  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  the  A-10  is  better 
than  the  Apache,  basing  his  comments  only 
on  superficial  comparisons  of  flying  times, 
Mr.  Fialka  insults  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers.  Indeed,  an  analytical  reader  would 
pick  up  on  the  fact  that,  if  A-lOs  killed  1,000 
tanks  and  flew  3.5  times  as  many  hours  as 
Apaches  during  Desert  Storm,  then  Apaches, 
by  killing  500  tanks,  proved  that  these  heli- 
copters are  better  tank  killers  (to  be  on  par 
with  Apaches,  the  A-lOs,  by  flying  3.5  times 
more,  should  have  killed  1,750  tanks).  Mr. 
Fialka  goes  on  to  write  that  despite  the 
pampering  (referring  to  maintenance)  the 
average  Apache  was  available  to  fly  less  than 
37  hours  during  the  six-week  Gulf  war.  Mr. 
Fialka  knows  full  well  (from  briefings  by 
Army  officials)  that  the  average  Apache  was 
required  (i.e.,  given  a  mission  to  execute)  to 
fly  less  than  37  hours  during  those  6  weeks. 
At  any  time  during  that  period  over  ninety 
percent  of  our  Apaches  were  available  for 
missions.  By  using  the  word  available  in- 
stead of  required,  Mr.  Fialka  once  again  ap- 
peared to  want  to  leave  his  readers  with  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Apache's 
maintenance  problems  resulted  In  a  poor 
battlefield  performance.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  second  impres- 
sion—faulty maintenance/spare  parts  man- 
agement. At  no  time  was  the  maintenance 
management  of  the  Apache  "desperate",  as 
Mr.  Fialka  asserts.  Apache  maintenance  pro- 
grams, like  those  of  all  Army  aviation  sys- 
tems are  carefully  and  deliberately  con- 
trolled. In  the  case  of  Desert  Storm,  Army 
planners  estimated  that  the  harsh  environ- 
ment of  South  West  Asia  would  require  spare 
parts  Inventories  to  be  doubled  for  the 
Apache.  The  planners  also  estimated  that 
Apaches  deployed  to  Desert  Storm  would  be 
flying  2.5  times  the  amount  non-deployed 
Apaches  would  be  flying.  Spare  parts  re- 
quirements for  Apaches  deployed  to  Desert 
Storm  were  therefore  increased  by  a  factor 
of  5  (2.5X2). 

How  were  we  able  to  secure  sufficient  spare 
parts?  One  thing  we  did  was  to  ask  contrac- 
tors to  accelerate  delivery  times  for  spare 
parts.  We  also  reduced  the  flying  hours  for 
non-deployed  Apaches.  Mr.  Fialka  states 
that  these  250  Apaches  were  virtually 
grounded  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  spare 
parts.  Mr.  Fialka  gives  his  readers  the  im- 
pression that  half  the  Apache  fleet  was 
grounded  because  parts  were  being  taken  off 


these  aircraft  to  be  used  by  Apaches  in 
Desert  Storm.  This  is  simply  not  true.  These 
aircraft  remained  In  a  mission  capable  sta- 
tus. The  number  of  flying  hours  per  aircraft 
per  month  was  reduced  from  14.5  to  6.  By  re- 
ducing the  flying  hours,  maintenance — and 
thus  spare  parts — requirements  were  re- 
duced. Spare  parts  that  would  normally  be 
sent  to  a  non-deployed  unit  were  therefore 
available  for  deployed  Apache  units.  This 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  prudent  manage- 
ment. Instead,  the  article  Implies  Improper 
parts  management.  Army  culpability,  and 
weakness  throughout  the  whole  Apache 
maintenace  system.  As  the  following  para- 
graphs try  to  explain,  having  large  parts  In- 
ventories to  support  Army  weapons  systems, 
as  desirable  as  that  may  be  from  a  wartime 
persjjective,  is  probably  not  something  that 
the  Army  should  do  or  can  afford  to  do. 

Estimating  spare  parts  requirements,  to 
cover  both  peacetime  and  wartime  needs, 
and  then  determining  the  means  to  achieve 
those  requirements  is  a  diffcult  management 
task,  yet  somehow  Mr.  Fialka  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  Impression  that  our  inven- 
tory management  was  faulty.  Allow  me  to 
explain  the  fundamental  dilemma  the  Army 
is  confronted  with  when  It  faces  the  subject 
of  inventory  management. 

Ideally,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Worlds, 
the  Army  would  like  to  keep  in  stock  an  in- 
ventory of  spare  parts  that  would  keep  all 
weapon  systems  operating  In  a  high-Inten- 
sity conflict  for  a  stipulated  number  of  days. 
Many  variables  can  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion for  the  most  desired  inventory  level  for 
each  system.  Suffice  to  say  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  ammunition,  the  level 
of  Inventory  is  usually  not  as  high  as  the 
Army  would  like  It  to  be. 

If  the  inventory  were  as  high  as  the  Army 
academically  would  like  it  to  be.  very  large 
sums  of  money  would  be  tied  up  for  indefi- 
nite periods  of  time.  Storage  requirements 
are  substantial.  Obsolescence  after  a  time 
begins  to  be  a  factor,  and  even  if  a  system  Is 
becoming  obsolete,  there  is  usually  justifica- 
tion for  maintaining  a  substantial  spare 
parts  inventory. 

As  this  cycle  evolves,  the  Army  can  easily 
be  criticized,  and  Is  indeed  frequently  criti- 
cized, for  maintaining  too  high  an  inventory 
of  spare  parts.  While  some  of  the  attention  is 
focused  on  "dead"  inventory,  meaning  inven- 
tory for  which  there  is  no  or  little  use  and 
inventory  that  has  not  been  excessed  (i.e., 
sold  off)  quickly  enough,  some  of  the  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  Inventory  levels  per  se  (in- 
ventory of  all  parts,  dead  Inventory  or  not). 
The  Army  is  raked  over  the  coals  almost 
every  year  for  maintaining  excess  Inven- 
tories. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  a  condi- 
tion which  finds  the  Army  with  too  low  a 
spare  parts  inventory  to  sustain  consump- 
tion during  a  conflict  situation.  This  is  the 
implication  contained  in  Mr.  Flalka's  arti- 
cle. Apache  parts  availability,  aside  fl*om  the 
Issues  discussed  above,  has  been  affected  by 
two  extraneous  factors.  First,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  design  changes,  as  Apache 
reliability  and  performance  have  been  in- 
creased. Many  of  these  changes  have  re- 
quired spare  parts  modification,  hence  a 
need  to  build  new  inventories.  Second,  as  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  by  the  Army, 
the  severe  1989  wind  storm  damage,  damage 
that  was  sustained  by  25%  of  the  entire 
Apache  fleet,  depleted  Apache  parts  inven- 
tories, and  the  Army  was  only  just  In  the  po- 
sition of  satisfactorily  replenishing  those  in- 
ventories in  adequate  quantity  when  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  started  a  year  after  the 
wind  storms  occurred. 


The  final  factor  to  note  Is  one  that  relates 
to  the  industrial  base  in  the  United  States. 
The  Apache  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  produc- 
tion run  for  the  United  States  Army.  Follow- 
on  export  orders  are  materializing,  but  in 
limited  quantities.  As  the  production  wind- 
down  occurs  (McDonnell  Helicopter  let  go 
another  350  employees  last  week), 
subvendors,  many  of  them  parts  manufactur- 
ers, find  the  Apache  program  unappealing 
and  either  withdraw  corporate  assets  from  it 
or  have  to  raise  parts  prices  subtantially  or 
both.  Either  action  makes  inventory  replen- 
ishment, and  particularly  surge  production, 
extremely  difficult  and  costly. 

Let  me  conclude  this  by  stating  that 
through  the  years  I  have  found  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  be  an  excellent  newspaper 
with  a  fine  reputation.  Articles  have  always 
appeared  to  be  well  researched  and  reported 
in  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  While  Mr. 
Flalka's  article  may  have  been  well  re- 
searched it  was  certainly  not  reported  in  a 
fair  and  Impartial  manner.  In  meetings  with 
Army  officials,  Mr.  Fialka  was  given  every 
opportunity  at  least  to  get  his  facts  straight. 
He  didn't.  He  compounded  this  failure  by 
drawing  flawed  conclusions.  Mr.  Fialka  did 
not  provide  your  readership  with  facts — only 
Incorrect  Impressions.  Your  readers  deserve 
better. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.P.W.  STONE.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  152— LEGIS- 
LATION TO  DOUBLE  THE  PER- 
SONAL EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  announce  my  cosponsorship  of 
S.  152,  legislation  by  Senator  Coats  to 
double  the  personal  exemption  to 
$4,000,  and  index  it  thereafter  for  infla- 
tion. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  chose  to  vote 
down  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  payroll 
tax  burden  on  Americas  132  million 
workers.  This  would  have  provided  tre- 
mendous tax  relief  for  families.  While  I 
am  disappointed  by  this  vote,  I  accept 
the  decision  of  my  colleagues.  Since  I 
obviously  continue  to  believe  that  the 
tax  burden  on  America's  families  is  too 
high  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  Senator 
Coats  proposal  to  reduce  that  burden 
by  increasing  the  personal  exemption. 
This  proposal  would  help  to  provide 
some  of  the  tax  relief  that  families  des- 
perately need. 

In  1950  the  personal  exemption  was 
the  equivalent  of  over  S3,000  in  today's 
dollars.  Today  the  personal  exemption 
is  only  $2,050.  In  1950  when  the  median 
family  income  stood  at  $3,319,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  was  $600  per  year.  An 
average  family  of  four  with  no  other 
exemptions  could  deduct  over  70  per- 
cent of  its  income  from  taxation. 
Today,  that  same  average  family  would 
be  able  to  deduct  less  than  one-fourth 
of  its  income  due  to  the  personal  ex- 
emptions. Rising  payroll  tax  rates  and 
the  declining  value  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption are  the  primary  reasons  that 
the  tax  burden  on  working  families  has 
risen  so  dramatically  in  recent  dec- 
ades. 

Increasing  the  personal  exemption  is 
fair  and  long  overdue.   This  increase 
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nology  for  use  in  the  plants  and  on  the 
shop  floors  of  American  industry. 

Our  industrial  sector  uses  the  most 
energy  of  any  sector,  accounting  for  35 
percent  of  total  domestic  energy  use. 
The  oil  shocks  of  the  1970's  caused 
some  improvements  in  conservation. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  1980's.  efficiency 
gains  started  slipping.  Also,  since  1981, 
research  and  development  funding  for 
conservation  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  55  percent.  Secretary  of  Energy 
Watkins  put  the  i)oint  simply  and 
clearly  last  fall.  Speaking  of  the  im- 
pact of  low  oil  prices  in  the  early  1980's 
on  conservation  and  efficiency  pro- 
grams, he  said,  "clearly,  we  dropped 
the  ball." 

The  result  of  dropping  the  ball  is 
that  the  United  States  uses  two  times 
as  much  energy  per  dollar  of  GNP  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  and  the  dis- 
parity has  actually  grown  since  1973. 
Compared  to  1973,  Japan's  economy 
now  produces  81  percent  more  per  unit 
of  energy.  Because  of  heavy  investment 
in  new  equipment  and  factories.  Japan 
uses  over  30  percent  less  energy  in 
manufacturing  than  we  do.  A  News- 
week story  in  January  suggested  these 
facts  might  account  for  a  belief  in 
Japan  that  Middle  East  conflict  does 
not  threaten  Japan  the  way  it  does  the 
United  States.  A  Tokyo  woman  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  "like 
looking  at  a  fire  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river."  Improving  our  energy  effi- 
ciency is  critical  to  restoring  our  en- 
ergy security. 

Lackluster  technological  efficiency 
is  not  only  relevant  to  energy  policy 
but  to  our  lagging  productivity  and 
eroding  living  standards.  In  the  1980's. 
soaring  deficits,  the  inflated  dollar, 
and  slipping  technology  destroyed  our 
export  markets  and  padlocked  plant 
gates  throughout  American  industry. 
There  have  been  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  our  export  performance,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  is  more  a  result  of  our 
falling  wages  than  of  improved  effi- 
ciency and  improved  technology. 

There  are  some  apologists  for  the  de- 
cline of  U.S.  manufacturing  who  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  because  the 
wave  of  the  future  is  in  services.  This 
view  is  mistaken  because  services  and 
manufacturing  are  closely  linked. 
Those  who  make  the  machines  make 
the  software.  Countries  that  manufac- 
ture the  products  will  be  the  ones 
whose  financial  institutions  flourish. 
The  historic  decline  of  London  as  a  fi- 
nancial center  was  closely  linked  to 
the  decline  of  British  industry. 

Finally,  improved,  more  efficient 
manufacturing  technology  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  environmental  pol- 
icy. Many  of  the  technologies  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation  have  specific 
environmental  benefits.  Moreover,  an 
overall  goal  of  the  program  is  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency.  There  is  broad 
consensus  among  both  environmental- 
ists and  industry  that  this  is  a  sensible 


approach  to  addressing  global  climate 
change  concerns.  Improved  efficiency 
means  more  production  can  be  accom- 
plished with  lower  emissions. 

A  feature  of  this  bill  which  I  believe 
is  fairly  novel  is  its  focus  on  tech- 
nology that  utilizes  electricity.  Other 
technologies  should  of  course  receive 
attention  also.  But  I  believe  this  is  an 
area  that  has  been  neglected  and  which 
now  deserves  emphasis. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy is  to  establish  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  program  with 
private  industry  on  advanced  tech- 
nologies for  more  efficient  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  manufacturing.  The  program 
also  covers  research  on  advanced  elec- 
tric energy  storage  systems  for  con- 
servation. And  the  bill  covers  develop- 
ment of  electric  vehicles,  along  with 
study  of  the  contribution  that  such 
technology  can  make  to  conservation 
of  energy  resources. 

If  we  are  going  to  revive  American 
manufacturing,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
put  aside  the  paper  entrepreneurialism 
of  the  1980's  and  return  to  the  real 
thing.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
to  school  in  how  to  make  things. 

Let  me  give  some  brief  examples  of 
the  potential  economic  advantages  of 
some  of  the  advanced,  more  efficient 
technologies  addressed  in  my  bill. 
High-energy  density  and  precise  con- 
trol can  yield  increased  production 
rates  with  lower  fixed  costs.  Precise 
control  and  short  heating  times  can 
also  reduce  energy  consumption. 
Equipment  can  be  in  smaller  units. 
This  means  that  instead  of  the  econo- 
mies of  scale  that  normally  dominate 
factory  planning,  there  may  be  econo- 
mies of  reduced  scale.  Facilities  can  be 
decentralized  and  located  to  improve 
proximity  to  resources  and  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  controver- 
sial or  complex  legislation.  Everyone 
agrees  that  there  is  an  important  role 
for  targeted  Government  programs  in 
research  and  development.  Because  of 
what  the  economists  call  free  rider  ef- 
fects, industry  by  itself  does  not  do 
enough  research  and  development.  Ev- 
eryone agrees  that,  as  Secretary  Wat- 
kins  said,  in  the  1980's  this  country 
"dropped  the  ball"  on  energy  efficiency 
research  and  development.  Policy  was 
in  the  grip  of  dogmatism.  The  dogma 
did  not  ask  what  government  could  do 
well  and  what  it  could  do  poorly.  The 
dogma  was  that  the  Government 
should  sit  back  and  do  nothing.  We 
know  the  results.  We  saw  our  infra- 
structure decay,  our  savings  industry 
go  overboard,  and  our  manufacturing 
decline.  While  we  fought  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  backs,  our  rivals  used 
both  hands  and  gladly  took  our  cus- 
tomers in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  abandon  dog- 
matism for  the  old  American  tradition 
of  doing  what  works.  We  might  begin 
by  banishing  from  our  vocabulary  the 
journalistic  phrase  "rust  belt."  That  is 
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a  phrase  bom  out  of  Inaction,  dog- 
matism, and  defeatism — uncharacter- 
istic attitudes  for  Americans. 

America's  manufacturing  industry 
does  not  have  to  be  a  place  with 
padlocked  plants  and  shuttered  win- 
dows. It  can  be  again  a  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  Nation's  economy.  The 
Rust  Belt  is  as  much  a  state  of  mind  as 
it  is  a  place.  It  is  time  to  change  our 
minds.  It  is  time  to  change  course.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  bill  and  for  its  speedy  enactment.* 


S.  544— THE  ANIMAL  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  support  to  S.  544  the 
Animal  Research  Facilities  Protection 
Act  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HEFLIN]. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  protecting 
animals  from  unnecessary  pain  and 
slaughter.  In  1988  I  sponsored  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act  which  has 
made  great  improvements  in  the  way 
dolphins  and  other  marine  mammals 
are  treated.  I  am  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  in 
1985  I  supported  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  which  mandates  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
dogs,  cats,  hamsters,  and  monkeys. 

I  believe,  however,  that  our  efforts  to 
provide  humane  treatment  for  animals 
should  be  balanced  by  an  understand- 
ing that  legitimate  biomedical  re- 
search on  animals  continues  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  worthy  scientific 
efforts.  One  of  Massachusetts'  greatest 
strengths  is  the  scientific  and  medical 
research  that  is  conducted  in  its 
schools  and  hospitals.  This  research 
continues  to  bring  us  countless  break- 
throughs in  our  understanding  of  dis- 
ease, medicine,  and  other  vital  fields. 
Such  efforts  by  people  who  are  working 
to  save  and  protect  lives  and  advance 
scientific  inquiry  should  not  be  subject 
to  harassment  or  illegal  disruption. 

This  bill  would  bring  stringent  pen- 
alties to  those  who  intentionally  dam- 
age or  vandalize  an  animal  research  fa- 
cility. Such  people  confuse  wanton  de- 
struction with  activism  and  their  fool- 
ish actions  should  not  be  condoned.  I 
realize  that  most  people  involved  with 
the  protection  of  animals  act  in  a  posi- 
tive and  Intelligent  manner  that  con- 
structively raises  the  level  of  public 
debate.  This  bill  is  not  designed  to 
hinder  their  efforts,  but  to  stop  those 
few  who  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  le- 
gitimate debate  Into  theft  and  vio- 
lence.* 


TRXBITTE  TO  DR.  FANG  LIZHI  AND 
DR.  LI  SHUXIAN 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
couple  whose  courage  and  vision  stand 
as  an  inspiration  for  the  people  of 
China  and  the  world.  As  internation- 


ally renowned  scientists.  Dr.  Fang 
Lizhi  and  Dr.  Li  Shuxian  have  explored 
the  realm  of  the  unkown  in  search  of 
answers,  challenging  and  stimulating 
intellectual  discussion.  As  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  leaders, 
they  have  investigated  the  realm  of  in- 
dividual rights,  questioning  laws,  regu- 
lations and  practices  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  defense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
they  have  toiled  through  years  of  per- 
secution and  harsh  treatment  to  ad- 
vance the  basic  rights  and  freedoms  of 
people  everywhere.  Their  ideas  have  in- 
spired the  birth  of  a  new  generation  of 
people  committed  to  the  ideals  of  hu- 
manity, understanding,  fraternity,  and 
democracy.  Dr.  Fang  Lizhi  and  Dr.  Li 
Shuxian  have  become  the  symbols  of 
the  human  struggle  for  decency  and  re- 
spect in  China. 

We  remember  their  courage  during 
their  year-long  confinement  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beijing,  shortly 
after  the  June  4,  1989  massacre.  Though 
isolated  from  their  countrymen,  de- 
nounced by  Chinese  Government  lead- 
ers, and  denied  basic  freedoms,  Drs. 
Fang  and  Li's  sacrifices  continued  to 
spark  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  China.  Though  now  exiled  in 
the  United  States,  they  remain  the 
spirit  of  a  new  China,  its  destiny  as  a 
nation  in  a  more  democratic  and  free 
world. 

The  world  will  soon  mark  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  June  4,  1989  Beijing 
massacre,  when  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  demonstrators  were  killed 
by  Chinese  Government  troops  at 
Tiananmen  Square.  Since  the  massacre 
and  the  subsequent  brutal  crackdown 
on  participants  and  sympathizers  of 
the  pro-Democracy  movement,  many 
people  remain  in  prison  facing  long 
sentences.  The  Chinese  authorities,  de- 
spite pleas  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  compassion,  have  refused 
to  release  these  individuals. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  reports 
that  prisons  where  pro-Democracy  par- 
ticipants have  been  incarcerated, 
produce  goods  for  export.  This  would 
clearly  be  an  abuse  of  prison  labor, 
contrary  to  international  and  U.S. 
laws. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  to  honor  this 
courageous  couple  now  that  some 
Americans  are  questioning  our  rela- 
tions with  China.  Since  the  massacre, 
peaceful  coexistence,  a  theme  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Fang  Lizhi.  has  been  se- 
verely tested.  There  have  been  persist- 
ent reports  that  China  has  sold  to  cer- 
tain nations,  M-9  missiles  which  may 
exceed  the  MTCR  limits,  threatening 
the  security  of  Israel  and  other  allied 
nations.  There  are  also  allegations  that 
the  Chines*^  are  supporting  some  na- 
tions with  nuclear  technology  which 
would  have  adverse  effects  on  regional 
and  global  stability. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  committed  as 
Americans  to  the  pursuit  of  justice  and 
equality,  and  dedicated  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  I  commend  Drs.  Fang 
and  Li  for  their  work  in  advancing 
human  rights.  They  are  the  voice  of 
reason,  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  the 
symbol  of  freedom.* 


COMMENDATION  OF  KATHLEEN 
MITCHELL  TAFT,  RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  1991  DISTINGUISHED  ALUM- 
NA AWARD,  WESTERN  WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY 

*  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Kathleen  Mitchell  Taft 
of  Spokane,  WA,  as  Western  Washing- 
ton University's  [WWU]  Distinguished 
Alumna  for  1991.  Kathleen,  84,  is  a  1925 
grraduate  of  Bellingham  State  Normal 
School,  now  known  as  WWU. 

A  longtime  practicing  Spokane  at- 
torney, Taft  has  earned  herself  wide 
recognition  for  her  compassion,  keen 
intellect,  diligent  work,  and  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  her  field.  Kath- 
leen Taft  is  considered  a  renowned  pio- 
neer and  an  inspiration  to  women. 

Taft  began  her  professional  career  as 
a  school  teacher  at  age  17  in  Stevens 
County,  WA  and  later,  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  ID.  She  worked  her  way 
through  law  school,  attending  Gonzaga 
University  and  grraduating  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  where  she 
earned  her  law  degree  in  1936. 

Following  her  marriage  to  Willard 
(Duke)  Taft  in  1938,  whe  increasingly 
became  involved  in  community  activi- 
ties. Taft's  54-year  career  in  the  prac- 
tice of  civil  and  criminal  law  has  kept 
her  closely  involved  in  public  service. 

During  the  1940's,  Taft  worked  at  the 
Spokane  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  which  handled  price 
and  rationing  matters  during  World 
War  n.  In  1950.  she  became  Spokane 
County  Family  Court  commissioner, 
serving  on  a  part-time  basis  while  con- 
tinuing her  private  practice. 

Taft  has  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  her  clients,  her  colleagues, 
and  her  community  through  her  integ- 
rity and  hard  work.  As  she  continues 
her  practice  today,  her  keen  intellect 
remains  a  formidable  burden  to  her  op- 
position, and  a  special  gift  to  her  al- 
lies. 

I  commend  Kathleen  Mitchell  Taft 
for  her  continued  excellence  in  the 
field  of  law  and  in  the  betterment  of 
her  community.  Her  willingness  to 
share  both  knowledge  and  experience 
with  others  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  Further.  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
Kathleen  Mitchell  Taft  as  the  recipient 
of  Western  Washington  University's 
1991  Distinguished  Alumna  award.* 
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COMMEMORAT  ING  THE  1-YEAR  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  INAUGURA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  CHAMORRO 
OF  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  DURENBPRGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  occasioil  of  the  1-year  anniver- 
sary of  Nicarairuan  President  Violeta 
Chamorro's  inauguration,  I  rise  to  offer 


my  congratulations  and  commenda- 
tions to  her,  the  new  government,  and 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

One  year  ago,  I  traveled  to  Nicaragua 
as  a  member  of  the  official  United 
States  delegation  to  witness  the  mo- 
mentous transfer  of  power  to  that 
country's  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment. That  historic  occasion  epito- 
mized the  Nicaraguan  people's  sense  of 
optimism  and  hopefulness  for  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country. 

Although  it  has  been  difficult  and 
painful  in  many  respects.  President 
Chamorro  has  begun  the  long  process 
of  transforming  Nicaraguan  society 
from  the  repression  of  Sandinista  rule 
to  the  openness  and  freedom  of  demo- 
cratic governance.  President  Chamorro 
ended  the  civil  war;  secured  the  demo- 
bilization of  the  Contras;  and  reduced 
the  Sandinista  army  from  80,000  to 
27,000  members.  Land  is  being  redistrib- 
uted, and  difficult  economic  reforms 
have  been  undertaken. 

There  have  been  many  successes,  but 
there  is  a  long  road  yet  to  travel.  The 
enormous  problems  and  challenges  con- 
fronting the  people  of  Nicaragua  re- 
quire the  hard  work,  perseverance,  and 
cooperation  of  all  Nicaraguans.  Al- 
though the  Sandinistas  permitted  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  their  obstruction 
of  President  Chamorro's  economic  and 
political  reforms  is  a  set  back  for  all 
Nicaraguans. 

Nicaragua  faces  a  difficult  enough 
task  as  it  is.  National  reconciliation 
requires  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties  involved.  Nicaragua's 
future  political,  economic,  and  social 
stability  requires  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. ' 

For  President  Chamorro  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Nicaragua  to  succeed,  it  will  also 
require  the  continuing  support  of  the 
United  States.  National  reconciliation 
and  economic  stabilization  do  not 
occur  overnight.  The  desperate  state  of 
affairs  in  Nicaragua  when  President 
Chamorro  assumed  office  will  require 
many  years  to  overcome. 

Not  only  do  we  in  this  country  have 
an  obligation  to  assist  Nicaragua  in 
this  process,  but  it  is  also  in  our  best 
interest  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
benefits  from  stable,  peaceful,  and 
hopefully  prosperous  countries  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  This  is  crucially  im- 
portant. Stable  democracies  tend  not 
to  go  to  war  with  each  other.  They 
tend  not  to  promote  instability  among 
their  neighbors.  They  also  tend  to  pro- 
vide good  markets  for  U.S.  products  as 
well  as  good  sources  of  U.S.  imports. 

Mr.  President,  during  her  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States,  President 
Chamorro  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  It  was  an  impressive  state- 
ment. And  it  was  very  warmly  re- 
ceived, not  only  in  Congress,  but  across 
the  country.  I  am  pleased  that  I  was 
there  in  the  House  Chamber  to  experi- 
ence this  event. 


President  Chamorro  noted  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  young  adminis- 
tration, and  she  also  discussed  the 
problems  and  challenges  encountered 
during  the  first  year  as  well  as  those 
still  confronting  the  nation.  And  she 
stressed  her  keen  desire  to  strengthen 
the  relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  share  that  desire,  and  I  am  commit- 
ted to  assisting  President  Chamorro 
and  the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Nicaragua  deserves  our 
assistance  and  continued  support.  The 
United  States  should  maintain  that 
support  as  a  steady,  reliable,  and  de- 
pendable friend  of  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  1986, 
Congress  created  the  Federal  employ- 
ees retirement  system,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  FERS.  Part  of  this  new 
system,  which  applies  to  all  Federal 
employees  hired  since  1984,  allows  em- 
ployees to  contribute  up  to  10  percent 
of  their  salary,  on  a  pretax  basis,  to  a 
newly  created  thrift  savings  plan 
[TSP].  The  Federal  Government  then 
matches  up  to  half  of  the  employee's 
contribution.  The  thrift  savings  plan  is 
basically  a  401(k)  plan  for  Federal 
workers. 

After  the  first  open  season  for  the 
TSP  in  1987,  28.9  percent  of  all  FERS 
employees  voluntarily  contributed  a 
percentage  of  their  salaries  as  part  of 
their  retirement  planning.  As  time 
went  by,  more  and  more  employees  rec- 
ognized the  substantial  benefits  of  this 
program.  In  1989,  the  participation  rate 
was  up  to  50  percent. 

The  final  figures  for  the  most  recent 
open  season  are  in  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  initial  pro- 
jections were  low.  The  Federal  Retire- 
ment Thrift  Investment  Board  reports 
that  59.3  percent  of  all  FERS  employ- 
ees now  contribute  to  the  thrift  sav- 
ings plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Thrift  Investment  Board  and  all  of  the 
staff  on  a  job  well  done.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  thrift  savings  plan,  but  it  took 
long  hours  and  hard  work  by  the  Board 
and  staff  to  produce  a  program  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  best  retirement  tools  available 
today.* 


SOVIET  USE  OF  FORCE  IN 
LITHUANIA 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Soviet  Union  used  military 
force  in  the  Baltic  States,  today,  tak- 
ing control  of  at  least  12  buildings 
throughout  Lithuania.  Although  this 
event  did  not  involve  the  senseless  vio- 
lence and  killing  of  innocent  civilians 
which  accompanied  the  crackdown  in 
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January,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  still  intent  on  placing  military  ob- 
stacles in  Lithuania's  nonviolent  path 
to  independence. 

I  remain  deeply  distressed  that  de- 
spite the  Baltic  people's  peaceful  quest 
to  determine  their  own  future — outside 
of  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary—Moscow persists  in  using  tactics 
designed  to  intimidate  and  instill  fear 
in  the  population.  For  the  last  year, 
talks  between  the  rebellious  Baits  and 
the  central  Soviet  Government  have 
continued  on  and  off.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, they  have  accomplished  very 
little.  Moscow  has  not  permitted  true 
negotiations  focusing  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rightful  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
witnessed  talks  about  talks.  Not  until 
the  Soviet  Union  commits  itself  to  true 
negotiations  directed  toward  freeing 
the  Baltic  States  should  we  in  the  West 
relax. 

In  January,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  addresses  Soviet  violence  in  the 
Baltic  States.  If  passed,  it  would  im- 
pose economic  penalties  if  Moscow  does 
not  cease  all  hostilities  against  the 
Baltic  people,  remove  all  troops  from 
Baltic  buildings,  and  initiate  good 
faith  negotiations  with  democratically 
elected  governments  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  regarding  the  restora- 
tion of  their  independence.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Soviet  Union  is  once  again 
sending  a  signal  of  rejection  to  the 
Baits,  the  United  States,  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  carry  on 
business  as  usual  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  they  halt  their  campaign 
of  fear  and  coercion  against  the  Baltics 
and  other  republics.  If  this  means  in- 
voking the  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  my  legislation,  then  so  be  it. 
President  Gorbachev  cannot  be  allowed 
to  presume  that  he  can  clamp  down  on 
the  Baltic  States  with  impunity.  Amer- 
ica must  make  clear  that  the  storming 
of  buildings  by  Red  Army  paratroops  in 
a  psychological  campaign  against  the 
Baltic  people  will  not  be  tolerated.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WHIP  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  on  the  record  indi- 
cated the  pleasure  I  enjoy  in  working 
with  him  since  he  has  become  des- 
ignated as  the  majority  whip.  In  my 
role    as    minority    whip.    Republican 


whip,  the  two  of  us  necessarily  work 
very  closely  together  and  very  produc- 
tively so.  At  least  I  feel  that  way,  and 
I  think  the  record  to  date  discloses 
that.  I  just  wanted  to  express  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  working  relation- 
ship and  the  other  relationshiiw  that 
go  with  our  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  engagement, 
and  I  must  leave  the  Chamber.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  I  know  the 
majority  leader  is  going  to  come  here 
and  review  some  things.  I  feel  no  need 
for  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  be  rep- 
resented. 

The  majority  leader  is  going  to 
present  a  nonexclusive  list  of  legisla- 
tion, and  those  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  have  reviewed  eight  of  the  items 
to  be  presented.  There  are  two  that 
will  be  added,  and  I  state  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Record  and  for  staff 
purposes  that  the  majority  leader  has 
added  to  the  previous  list,  including 
the  one  on  which  cloture  will  be  sought 
on  Tuesday,  the  Central  American  eco- 
nomic recovery  bill,  S.  100,  Calendar 
Item  No.  61,  and  the  motor  voter  reg- 
istration bill,  S.  250,  if  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  believe  that 
has  been  reported  according  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
majority  whip.  The  committee,  yes,  or- 
dered that  reported  on  April  24. 

So  I  alert  our  members  to  those  two 
additional  items.  One  in  particular  had 
not  been  indicated  on  any  previous 
draft  list,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  that  as  something  that  will 
be  addressed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. We  have  worked  well  together 
in  the  first  few  months  of  my  tenure. 
We  have  agreed  where  we  could,  we 
have  disagreed  where  we  should,  and 
we  have  not  been  disagreeable. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  our  relation- 
ship. We  both  understand  each  other 
well.  It  is  one  of  those  chemical-mixing 
operations  that  we  talk  about  on  occa- 
sion. I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him,  and  again 
thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  hope  that  when  this  year  ends  we 
will  feel  the  same  way.  I  am  sure  we 
wUl. 


THE  SENATE'S  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  a  nonexclusive 
list  of  legislation  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  when  we  reconvene  in  May. 

It  has  been  my  practice  in  making 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
schedule  to  consult  regularly  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and  to 
keep  him  and  other  Senators  advised  of 
what  I  intend  to  consider  in  determin- 
ing the  schedule  for  the  Senate  in  each 
legislative  period. 

Momentarily,  I  will  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  recess  until  we  return  a 
week  from  Monday,  and  at  that  time  it 


is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider several  of  the  matters  listed  on 
the  documents  which  I  will  shortly 
send  to  the  desk. 

They  include,  among  other  things: 
Retail  price  maintenance  bill,  S.  429; 
education  bill,  S.  2;  campaign  finance 
reform  bill,  S.  3;  telecommunications 
equipment  research  and  manufacturing 
competition  bill,  S.  173;  fast-track  dis- 
approval resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
78,  if  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee; possible  resolution  waiving  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  depending  upon 
upcoming  figures  with  respect  to  the 
gross  national  product;  possible  supple- 
mental appropriations  request  for 
Kurdish  assistance;  family  and  medical 
leave  bill,  S.  5,  if  reported  by  the  Labor 
Committee;  Central  American  eco- 
nomic recovery  bill,  S.  100;  and  the 
motor  voter  registration  bill.  S.  250.  if 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  is  not  an  exclusive  list,  be- 
cause we  can  never  predict  precisely  in 
advance  what  action  will  be  required 
by  the  Senate.  But  I  make  this  infor- 
mation available  in  accordance  with 
my  practice  of  informing  Senators  as 
fully  as  possible  as  to  what  matters 
may  be  before  them  in  the  future. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  other  mat- 
ters may  be  considered  as  well.  As  soon 
as  decisions  are  made  in  that  regard,  I 
will  make  that  information  available 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
and  to  all  Senators. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  fact  about  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  no  one  would  dis- 
pute. In  this  body's  202-year  history, 
the  Senator  who  stands  at  the  front 
rank  of  all  who  have  served  here  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Senate's  history,  tra- 
ditions, rules,  precedents,  and  political 
culture  Is  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

There  are  many  measures  of  respect 
with  which  he  is  held  by  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  colleagues.  He  has  set 
many  records.  To  cite  just  three:  He 
has  represented  his  State  in  the  Senate 
longer  than  any  other  West  Virginian; 
he  has  cast  more  rollcall  votes  than 
any  Senator  in  history;  and  no  one  has 
equaled  his  tenure  as  an  elected  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate's  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 

In  my  judgment,  there  has  never 
been  a  Senator  more  deserving  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
than  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

He  was  the  first  majority  leader  to 
occupy  suites  221,  222,  223,  and  224.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  the  Senate  of 
the  100th  Congress  achieved  one  of  the 
most  productive  legislative  sessions  of 
the  past  quarter  century. 

His  love  of  the  Senate  is  legendary. 
His  history  lessons,  which  began  in 
1980,  shortly  before  I  took  my  Senate 
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May  7,  occur  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
position of  Senate  Resolution  17,  with 
the  required  live  quorum  having  been 
wfliivcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  vote  on 

invoke  cloture  on  the 

procei  sd  to  S.  429  on  Tuesday, 


ceed,  and  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
on  that  day. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  6,  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday, 
May  6;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  2  p.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  May  6,  the  Senate  will  be  de- 
bating the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  429, 
the  retail  price  maintenance  bill,  and  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  that  motion  to  proceed  will  occur 
on  Tuesday,  May  7,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday, 
May  6. 

To  recapitulate,  for  the  information 
of  Senators,  there  has  been  objection 
by  one  or  more  Senators  to  the  Senate 
proceeding  to  the  retail  price  mainte- 
nance bill,  S.  429.  Therefore,  I  have 
made  a  motion  to  proceed  to  that  bill 
and  filed  cloture  on  that  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. By  unanimous  consent,  just  ob- 
tained, the  vote  on  that  cloture  motion 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  will  occur  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  7. 
Therefore,  Monday,  May  6,  will  be  de- 
voted to  debating  the  motion  to  pro- 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  6, 
1991,  AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  under  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 31,  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday,  May 
6, 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:53  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday, 
May  6.  1991,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  25,  1991: 

THE  JUDICURY 

8AUNDRA  BROWN  ARMSTRONG.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
CALIFORNIA  VICE  WILLIAM  A.  INGRAM,  RETIRED. 

TIMOTHY  K.  LEWIS,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  BE  US.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE  PAUL  A   SIMMONS,  RETIRED 

WILLIAM  L,  OSTEEN.  SR  ,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO  BE 
US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY 
PUBUC  LAW  I01-6S0,  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1,  1990 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

W.  BRUCE  BEATY,  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  US,  MARSHAL  FOR 
THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF 
4  YEARS  VICE  DAVID  E.  BALDELLI.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

NANCY  PATRICIA  DORN.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY,  \aCE  ROBERT  W.  PAGE, 
SR.,  RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  DAVE  R,  PALMER,  4«0-«4-«»e.  US   ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBUJTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION «01(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  HOWARD  D.  GRAVES.  4e«-4IM««8.  U.S.  ARMY. 
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A  BILL  TO  RAISE  THE  GAS  TAX 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  phase  in  a  50-cent-a-gal- 
lon  increase  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gas- 
oline by  raising  the  tax  10  cents  a  year  for  5 
years.  I  offer  this  proposal  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  t^ecome  a  key  feature  of  our  Nation's  new 
energy  policy. 

This  bill  would  both  directly  and  indirectly 
lead  to  lower  oil  imports:  Directly,  by  increas- 
ing the  price  of  gas  and  thereby  giving  drivers 
an  incentive  to  buy  more  efficient  vehicles; 
and  indirectly,  by  generating  the  revenue  we 
need  to  pay  for  programs  and  tax  incentives  to 
increase  energy  efficiency  and  diversify  our 
energy  sources.  Reducing  imported  oil — ^which 
rK)w  accounts  for  half  the  oil  we  use — would 
serve  a  vital  national  security  interest,  since 
the  Middle  East,  the  source  of  much  of  our  im- 
ported oil,  is  likely  to  remain  a  volatile  and 
dangerous  region  for  the  foreseeatHe  future. 

The  tax  would  apply  to  other  motor  fuels  as 
well,  including  gasohol,  ethanol,  methanol,  and 
diesel  fuel  sold  at  the  pump.  It  would  not  apply 
to  gasoline  used  for  noncommercial  aviation, 
however,  in  order  to  avoid  creating  a  large  dis- 
crepancy between  the  costs  of  gasoline  and 
jet  fuel  for  aircraft.  Revenues  from  the  added 
tax  would  accrue  to  the  general  Treasury. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  esti- 
mated that  raising  the  gas  tax  by  10  cents  a 
year  for  the  next  5  years  would  yield  SI  41  bil- 
lion over  that  period.  Once  the  50  cents  tax  in- 
crease is  fully  phased  in.  it  would  probably 
raise  between  $45  and  $50  billion  annually. 

With  those  revenues,  we  could  pay  for  other 
measures  we  need  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  irx:luding  building  and  improv- 
ing mass  transit  systems;  funding  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  renewable  sources  of  energy; 
weatherizing  schools,  hospitals,  and  low-in- 
come homes;  and  establishing  tax  credits  to 
promote  energy  conservation.  And,  after  pay- 
ing for  all  of  those  measures,  we  would  still 
have  a  substantial  anx)unt  of  revenue  left  to 
reduce  our  annual  Federal  budget  deficits 
which,  despite  last  year's  major  deficit-reduc- 
tion legislation,  are  likely  to  remain  a  threat  to 
our  economy  and  our  ability  to  respond  to  na- 
tional problems  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  higher  gas  tax  would  generate  demand 
for  nrore  fuel-efficient  vehicles  since  car  buy- 
ers, knowing  that  gas  prices  are  on  their  way 
up,  would  have  an  incentive  to  purchase  autos 
ttiat  get  better  mileage.  Higher  gas  prices 
woukj  also  generate  more  interest  in  mass 
transit.  Because  more  than  half  the  oil  we  use 
is  used  for  transportation,  our  reduced  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  would  translate  into  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  oil  imports.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording  to   an   informal   Congressional    Re- 


search Service  estimate,  a  50-cent-a-gallon  in- 
crease would  reduce  oil  imports  by  about  20 
percent  below  the  level  they  would  othenwise 
be. 

By  reducing  oil  imports,  which  account  for 
about  half  of  our  trade  deficit,  a  higher  gas  tax 
would  also  dramatically  improve  our  balance 
of  trade.  Reducing  our  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits would  help  bring  about  lower  interest 
rates,  less  unemployment,  higher  economic 
growth,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

Gradually  raising  the  gas  tax  would  also 
help  save  domestic  automakers  from  the  dev- 
astating blow  they  are  setting  themselves  up 
for  by  failing  to  keep  pace  with  their  competi- 
tors in  Europe  and  Japan,  who  are  now  devel- 
oping and  beginning  to  market  much  higher 
mileage  vehicles.  When  the  worid  oil  market 
tightens,  as  it  inevitably  will,  and  rising  oil 
prices  generate  a  demand  for  more  efficient 
vehicles,  U.S.  automakers  will  be  at  enormous 
disadvantage  to  their  foreign  counterparts.  We 
would  help  them  prepare  for  that  day  if  we 
stimulated  demand  for  higher  mileage  vehicles 
now  through  a  higher  gas  tax. 

Finally,  by  lowering  our  consumption  of  gas- 
oline, a  higher  gas  tax  would  also  help  reduce 
auto  emissions,  which  are  the  primary  cause 
of  polluted  air  in  most  U.S.  cities.  It  would  also 
help  slow  the  buildup  of  cartwn  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  glottal  warming.  Although  a  higher 
gas  tax  by  itself  would  not  solve  these  critical 
problems,  it  would  help  slow  the  damage  while 
we  work  on  more  comprehensive  solutions. 

For  all  the  t>enefits  that  a  gas  tax  would  pro- 
vide, opponents  of  raising  this  tax  have  under- 
standable concems  atxjut  people  who  would 
be  the  most  affected  by  a  higher  tax:  low-in- 
come individuals,  rural  residents,  and  people 
dependent  on  tourism  for  their  livelihoods. 
Those  concerns  need  to  be  addressed. 

First,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  measure  would 
hurt  people  of  modest  means  as  much  as  is 
commonly  believed.  Because  the  price  of  gas- 
oline is  so  low  by  historic  standards,  and  be- 
cause of  fuel-etficierx;y  improvements  made  in 
the  past,  gasoline  represents  a  relatively  snr^ll 
component  of  most  household  budgets,  even 
for  low-income  families. 

Since  this  tax  would  be  phased  in  by  10 
cents  a  year,  people  would  have  time  to  adjust 
to  higher  gas  prices.  Even  by  the  time  the  gas 
tax  has  increased  by  the  ftjil  50  cents,  a  per- 
son who  drives  10,000  miles  a  year  in  a  car 
that  gets  25  miles  per  gallon  would  only  pay 
an  additional  $200  annually  for  gas.  A  driver 
could  pay  less,  of  course,  by  buyirig  a  more 
fuel-efficient  car,  by  carpooling  or  using  mass 
transit,  or  making  some  other  change  that  will 
enable  him  or  her  to  use  less  gasoline.  As  we 
learned  from  the  gas  price  hikes  in  the  1970's, 
most  people  will  lower  their  consumption  of 
gas  by  one  means  or  another  in  response  to 
higher  prices — and  that  is  precisely  the  goal  of 
this  legislation. 


It  is  also  worth  noting  ttiat  even  when  this 
tax  is  fully  phased  in,  Americans  would  still 
pay  much  less  for  gas  than  drivers  in  Europe 
and  Japan  where,  because  of  the  high  taxes 
imposed  on  gas,  prices  range  from  atxjut  S3 
to  S5  a  gallon. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  people  who  depend  upon 
low-gas  prices  the  most,  for  whatever  reasons, 
who  have  been  hurt  the  nx)St  whenever  oil 
prices  rise  t>ecause  we  failed  to  act  to  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  imported  oil,  and 
they  will  be  hurt  the  most  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  reduce  our  imports  soon. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  curt)  our  appetite  for  im- 
ported oil,  the  cost  of  gasoline  will  rise  as  de- 
mand grows,  and  when  oil  supplies  tighten,  as 
they  will  do  every  time  there  is  a  crisis  in  tfie 
Middle  East.  The  cost  of  gas  will  go  up  sooner 
if  we  raise  the  gas  tax,  but  the  higher  tax  v^nll 
reduce  our  demand  for  oil  and  help  prevent 
foreign  oil  producers  from  being  able  to  exer- 
cise so  much  control  over  oil  prices. 

Thus,  one  way  or  the  other  we  are  going  to 
pay  more  for  gas.  The  cfroice  is  between 
sending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  overseas  to 
pay  for  higher  priced  oil,  or  taxing  ourselves 
and  putting  the  money  to  use  here  at  home  in- 
stead. 

Besides,  a  gas  tax — unlike  a  crisis-induced 
gas  price  hike — would  raise  the  price  gradually 
and  predictably;  and  phasing  it  in  by  only  10 
cents  a  year  would  cushion  its  inflationary  inv 
pact. 

Raising  the  gas  tax  is  also  a  way  to  help 
pay  for  the  external  costs  of  oil  consumption — 
especially  oil  from  foreign  sources — that  are 
not  currently  reflected  in  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
such  as  the  costs  of  land  and  water  pollution 
from  p>etroleum  and  of  maintaining  military 
forces  which  are  capable  of  qurckly  resporxJ- 
ing  to  overseas  threats  to  our  oil  supplies. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  de- 
crease our  defjendence  on  imported  oil  beside 
raising  the  gas  tax.  But  every  other  effective 
proposal  has  serious  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, or  administrative  drawtiacks  that  a 
higher  gas  tax  would  not  have.  Raising  the 
gas  tax  is  the  only  method  of  reducing  oil  inv 
ports  I  know  of  that  could  t>e  implemented— 
and  would  show  results — immediately. 

The  recent  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
made  us  acutely  aware  of  how  vulnerable  our 
Nation  is  to  political  upheaval  in  the  Middle 
East.  Fortunately,  we  did  rrot  experience  a  dis- 
ruption in  our  supply  of  oil  or  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  prices,  but  the  next  time  there  is  se- 
rious trouble  in  the  Middle  East,  we  might  not 
be  so  lucky.  With  oil  imports  projected  to  rise 
to  three  quarters  of  the  oil  we  consume  20 
years  from  now,  we  will  be  putting  our  Nation 
in  real  danger  if  we  do  rwt  act  to  cut  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  proposal.  It  offers  the 
single  t>est  way  we  have  availat>le  to  us  to 
sut)stantially  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideniifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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THE        raSPANIC 

PURPOSE     SERVICE     CEN- 

ATERSON,    NJ.    ON    ITS 


HON.  1  OBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsd.iy,  April  25.  1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  S  jeaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  deepest  admi  ation  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  the  His|)anic  Multi-Purpose  Service 
Center  a  not-for-f  rofit  corporation  which  was 
founded  on  May  (i,  1976,  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  series  of  services  designed  to  aid 
and  promote  the  educational,  cultural,  emo- 
tional, economic.  )hysical,  and  socal  develop- 
ment for  the  bettement  of  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Paterson,  NJ,  especially 
the  needy  populat  on  of  Paterson  in  general. 

The  Hispanic  ^  ulti-Purpose  Service  Center 
will  celebrate  the  5th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing on  Friday,  Ma,*  5,  1991.  with  a  dinner  re- 
ception at  La  Ne/e's  restaurant  in  Haledon, 
NJ.  I  recognize  th3  fact  that  this  event  will  be 
a  source  of  great  pride  for  the  txsard  of  direc- 
tors. Maria  Magda  and  staff.  I  know  that  Mary 
Prendergast,  the  chairperson  of  this  event,  is 
working  hard  to  nake  it  a  success,  as  are 
board  members;  Milda  Ruz,  Lourdes 
Rodriguez,  Elsie  IJagby,  Rafael  Cortes,  Zaida 
Mostacero,  Peggy  Anastos,  Rutsen  Dario,  and 
George  De  LaTori  e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tie  history  of  the  Hispanic 
Multi-Purpose  Service  Center — 15  years — is  a 
long  and  eventful  one.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  rich  tjackgroiind  with  my  colleagues  by 
quoting  from  the  center's  history. 

The  Hispanic  K  ulti-Purpose  Service  Center 
[HMPSC]  is  a  community-based  organization 
incorporated  in  1 375  under  the  not-for-profit 
corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Thereafter  the  agency  applied  for  and  was 
granted  designatidn  as  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion. 

The  center  was  organized  by  the  city's  His- 
panic leadership  vho  recognized  the  need  to 
establish  an  orga  lization  that  would  serve  as 
a  catalyst  and  acvocate  for  the  area's  popu- 
lation whose  primiiry  language  is  Spanish. 

Since  its  foundii  ^  1 5  years  ago,  the  "Centre 
Hispano"  has  er[Jeavored  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  activiti  ;s  that  will  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  ttie  H  spanic  community  and  other 
members  of  the  communities  of  the  greater 
Paterson  area.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  or- 
ganization, the  center's  many  educational 
services  have  be<  n  provided  to  the  community 
such  as  ESL,  G  ED,  Computer  Literacy  for 
Youth,  vocational  training,  et  cetera.  The  edu- 
cational opportunities  provkjed  have  allowed  a 
large  percentage  pf  ttie  participants  to  become 
gainfully  empk)ye(cl  and  in  some  cases  hokj 
professional  jobs  in  the  city  whereby  they 
have  helped  othe  s  in  need  of  services. 
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At  present  the  agency  employs  14  employ- 
ees and  one  consultant  who  serves  as  the 
agency  accountant.  In  addition  to  a  volunteer 
t)oard  of  directors,  the  agency  also  has  an  es- 
tablished program  review  panel  composed  of 
highly  qualified  active  and  committed  mem- 
tiers  of  the  community  who  review  all  pro- 
posed project  forms  and  educational  and  pre- 
ventive activities. 

The  HMPSC  is  committed  to  serve.  Through 
their  programs  they  demonstrate  an  ongoing 
commitment  to  focus  on  those  issues  and 
problem  areas  where  the  greatest  need  for 
services  exist.  At  present  the  agency  fulfills  its 
3,000  requests  for  program  sen/ice  through 
some  of  the  following  programs:  minority  and 
other  community-based  prevention  projects, 
teen  Peer  AIDS  education  project,  general  in- 
formation and  referral  services,  relocation  and 
prevention  of  homelessness,  and  emergency 
food  and  shelter. 

In  addition,  agency  staff  and  board  mem- 
tjers  participate  in  volunteer  boards,  task 
forces,  statewide  advisory  councils,  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  and  major  cultural  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  portrait  of  the  history  of  this 
distinguished  center  that  has  remained  dedi- 
cated to  helping  others  and  guiding  them.  As 
Hispanic  Multi-Purpose  Service  Center  cele- 
brates its  15th  anniversary.  I  know  that  you 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  here  in  Congress  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  our  warmest 
greeting  and  felicitations  for  both  the  service 
and  guidance  it  has  provided  for  its  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  DEATH 
MERCHANTS.  BY  MR.  SUBLIMINAL 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  recently 
treated  to  a  free  copy  of  Philip  Morris'  book, 
"Philip  Morris  and  the  Arts,"  a  colorful  docu- 
mentation of  Philip  Morris-sponsored  culture. 
The  tKX)k  was  accompanied  by  a  self-con- 
gratulatory letter  detailing  PM's  philanthropic 
spirit. 

To  fully  describe  Philip  Morris'  endeavor  to 
our  constituents,  I  thought  I  would  enlist  the 
help  of  Mr.  Subliminal,  "Saturday  Night  Live's" 
regular  character  who,  as  weekly  viewers  of 
the  NBC  TV  show  already  know,  speaks  what- 
ever is  on  his  mind.  Mr.  Subliminal  says  what 
the  rest  of  us  think,  txjt  are  afraid  to  say.  Phil- 
ip Morris  should  know  how  Congress  and  the 
public  think  about  their  profiteering  from  to- 
bacco addition  and  cancer-related  tobacco 
deaths. 

In  the  fine  tradition  of  Mr.  Subliminal,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  the  cover  letter  from  Philip 
Morris'  vice  president  for  Government  affairs. 
Mr.  Subliminal's  comments  are  in  parenthasis: 

Over  the  past  30  years  (after  almost  10  mil- 
lion Americans  have  died  from  tobacco-in- 
duced cancer)  Philip  Morris  (which  prides  it- 
self in  promoting  tobacco  addiction,  and  its 
resulting  cancer,  on  children  under  the  age 
of  16)  has  participated  (acted  out  of  a  sense 
of  guilt  and  remorse)  in  the  visual  (smoke- 
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filled)  and  performing  (and  you  thought 
Mapplethorpe  and  Annie  Sprinkle  were  ob- 
scene or  immoral)  arts  (when  we're  not  suck- 
ing up  to  sports  promotions)  in  many  ways 
(as  long  as  its  a  taxpayer-subsidized  cor- 
porate tax  deduction).  This  volume  (cor- 
porate tax  deduction)  illustrates  (self-con- 
gratulates) the  philosophy  (lack  of  morality) 
behind  our  sponsorship  (guilt-ridden,  of 
course)  of  the  arts  (you  wouldn't  expect  us  to 
donate  to  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
would  you?)  and  chronicles  (tries  to  pull  the 
wool  over  your  eyes)  the  wide  range  (we're 
worried  about  having  to  answer  to  St.  Peter) 
of  our  cultural  giving  (profiteering  on  the 
backs  of  cancer  victims).  We  hope  (intend  to 
snooker)  that  our  partnership  (ability  to 
peddle  cirgarettes  to  kids)  has  made  a  posi- 
tive (it's  the  only  positive  thing  we  death 
merchants  have  done  in  our  history)  dif- 
ference (we  wouldn't  do  it  if  it  weren't  a  tax 
deduction)  to  artists  (many  of  whom  would 
be  alive  today,  were  it  not  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts), arts  organizations  (as  long  as  the  mu- 
seum or  theatre  isn't  smoke-free),  and  audi- 
ences (10  million  cancer  deaths  is  a  pretty 
large  audience). 

We  (the  Death  Merchants)  send  you  (sim- 
ply because  Congress  provides  us  with  to- 
bacco subsidies,  full  deductability  of  ciga- 
rette advertising,  and  low  excise  taxes)  this 
comprehensive  (conscience-cleaning)  cata- 
logue (it's  a  nifty  form  of  extortion:  oppose 
the  tobacco  lobby  and  Philip  Morris  won't 
sponsor  any  cultural  arts  programs  in  your 
congressional  district)  with  our  compliments 
(willingness  to  express  no  regrets  about  the 
10  million  Americans  who  have  died  from  to- 
bacco-related cancer).  The  arts  (along  with 
tennis  tournaments,  stock  car  racing,  and 
billboards  in  professional  and  college  sports 
stadiums)  have  helped  (allowed  us  to  get 
around  the  prohibition  on  television  adver- 
tising) us  (the  Death  Merchants)  to  appre- 
ciate (exploit)  creativity  (talk  about  creativ- 
ity, how'd  you  like  those  arguments  in 
court:  that  cigarette  ads  don't  increase 
smoking?)  in  all  forms  (if  deductible  from 
our  taxes),  and  it  is  a  pleasure  (more  fun 
than  coughing)  to  share  this  report  (p.r.  ef- 
fort) with  you  (rather  than  contribute  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society). 
Sincerely, 

David  Greenberg, 
Vice  President,  Government  Affairs, 

Philip  Morris  Companies,  Inc. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PERCY  E.  SUTTON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Percy  E.  Sut- 
ton— a  respected  businessman,  lecturer,  civil 
rights  activist  and  former  politician  from  Har- 
lem. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  been  widely  recognized  by 
many  different  organizations,  having  been 
honored  with  more  than  400  awards  for  his 
participation  in  civil  rights,  human  rights,  com- 
munications, business,  and  philanthropy. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton was  the  first  black  owner  of  a  radio  station 
in  New  York  serving  the  AfricarvAmerican 
community  with  news  and  information.  He  is 
also  a  founder  of  the  National  Council  of  Black 
Elected  Officials.  More  recently,  Mr.  Sutton  re- 
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vitalized  the  Apollo  Theater,  which  is  a  well- 
known  landmark  in  Harlem.  His  contributions 
have  provided  the  African-American  commu- 
nity with  great  opportunities  and  inspiration. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Sutton,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article,  which  appeared  in 
New  York's  Carib  News. 

Percy  Sutton,  The  People's  Man 

If  there  Is  a  single  man  In  New  York  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  time  working  sole- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  public  it  Is  the  Hon- 
orable Percy  E.  Sutton.  Until  recently  the 
chairman  of  the  Inner  City  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  he  has  paved  the  way  for  Afri- 
can-Americans to  follow,  unlike  few  other 
Blacks  in  the  communications  field. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  relate  the  success 
story  of  a  man  who  came  to  New  York  look- 
ing to  dive  into  the  world  of  business.  He 
found  out  immediately  that  it  wasn't  easy  to 
gain  success,  but  even  harder  for  a  Black 
male  from  the  South,  he  often  tells  his  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  earned  an  LLB  degree  and 
attended  such  institutions  as  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn  Law  School  and  U.S.  Air 
Force  Officer's  Candidate  School  in  Miami, 
is  also  a  former  Air  Force  veteran,  a  civil 
rights  activist,  businessman,  a  lecturer  and 
former  politician. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after  speakers 
in  the  country  today.  He  is  eloquent  and  al- 
ways gains  the  full  attention  of  his  audience. 
He  often  tells  his  life  story,  from  birth  to  the 
present,  with  all  the  disappointments  and 
negative  moments  included. 

He  was  always  able  to  fit  Into  any  cultural, 
ethnic  or  social  situation  that  came  his  way 
and  was  always  able  to  fulfill  his  agenda.  He 
didn't  tolerate  Blacks  negatively  criticizing 
the  first  Black  Mayor  of  New  York  over  his 
own  radio  station  because  be  realized  that 
Just  over  two  decades  ago,  he  was  laughed  at 
for  wanting  to  purchase  a  radio  station  in 
this  town.  He  believes  in  working  hard  and 
has  always  practiced  what  he  preaches. 

A  former  member  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature,  he  was  also  Manhattan  Borough 
President  for  12  years.  He  was  often  right  on 
target  on  whatever  he  sought  to  achieve. 

But  his  bid  for  the  mayor  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  early  60's  didn't  run  well  for  the  vot- 
ers despite  his  outstanding  record.  In  1972. 
after  serving  as  the  Borough  President,  Mr. 
Sutton  ventured  into  the  communications 
industry  by  purchasing  WLIB,  which  is  now 
the  only  Black-owned  and  operated  radio 
station  in  New  York.  He  later  acquired 
WBLS,  the  sister  station  to  WLIB. 

He  is  the  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Black  Elected  Officials  and 
along  with  Jesse  Jackson  and  other  mem- 
bers, founded  the  People  United  To  Save  Hu- 
manity (PUSH). 

Today  it  is  not  typical  for  successful  peo- 
ple to  do  the  things  Mr.  Sutton  does.  His 
overwhelming  success  never  led  him  to  drift 
away  from  his  grassroots  efforts  and  he  has 
remained  an  advocate  for  equal  rights,  ques- 
tioning the  government  whenever  necessary. 

Politics  aside,  Mr.  Sutton  is  managing  gen- 
eral partner  of  the  Apollo  Theatre  Investor 
Group,  the  New  York  partnership  which 
owns  and  operates  the  famous  theatre  in 
Harlem.  He  spent  millions  to  renovate  the 
Apollo  Theatre  which  is  a  landmark  known 
around  the  world.  His  leadership  at  the  Apol- 
lo has  created  the  opportunity  for  African- 
Americans  to  move  up  in  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment through  this  entity  which  is  recog- 
nized for  its  unique  quality. 

He  continues  to  fuel  the  efforts  of  those 
striving  for  a  better  life  by  taking  advantage 
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of  his  elevated  status  in  the  community. 
Often  his  presence  alone  can  inspire  or  con- 
vince unlike  any  other. 

His  contribution  to  the  public  has  not  been 
limited  to  politics  or  to  his  being  the  first 
Black  to  own  a  radio  station  in  New  York 
serving  the  African-American  community 
with  news  and  Information.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  create  the  opportunity  for  Blacks 
to  express  their  viewpoints  in  a  medium 
which  was  white-controlled. 

The  Pan-Africanlst  has  contributed  both 
time  and  money  on  behalf  of  the  African 
Freedom  Movement.  He  is  founder  and  board 
member  of  TransAfrica,  a  group  advocating 
African  causes. 

His  countless  awards  included  "Business- 
man of  the  Year"  in  1982  from  Ebony  Maga- 
zine: 1982  Company  of  the  Year  for  Inner  City 
Broadcasting  Corporation  from  Black  Enter- 
prise Magazine;  he  was  "Communicator  of 
the  Year"  in  1983,  designated  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Media  Women;  and  In 
1987  he  received  the  72nd  NAACP  Spingarn 
Medal,  the  highest  award  in  the  NAACP.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  more  than  400  awards  hon- 
oring him  for  his  participation  in  civil 
rights,  human  rights,  communications,  busi- 
ness and  philanthropy. 

As  head  of  Inner  City  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration he  was  responsible  for  overseeing 
radio  stations  WLJB/WBLS  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  others  in  San  Francisco.  Detroit  and 
San  Antonio,  his  place  of  birth. 

Mr.  Sutton,  70.  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Lillian  Sutton.  He  lives  at  136th  Street  In 
Harlem  with  his  wife  Mrs.  Leatrice  Sutton. 


FAMILY  CAREGIVERS  SUPPORT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  join  Representative  Sander  Levin  in 
introducing  the  Family  Caregivers  Support  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  will  begin  to  fill  the 
health-care  gap  that  millions  of  Amerk:an  fami- 
lies experience  when  they  attempt  to  provide 
critical  care  for  a  chronically  dependent  family 
member. 

Long-term  care  affects  each  of  us.  particu- 
larly as  the  numt)er  of  ekJerfy  in  our  Nation 
grows  each  year.  In  1987.  12  percent  of  our 
Nation's  population  was  65  years  of  age  and 
older.  By  the  year  2020.  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  20  percent,  or  1  in  5  Ameri- 
cans. Moreover,  the  costs  of  providing  tong- 
term  care  to  our  ekJerty  arxj  others  in  our  pop- 
ulation are  staggering.  In  1985,  national 
spending  for  long-term  care  was  over  $45  bil- 
lion. Of  this,  S36  billion  was  spent  on  nursing 
frame  care  and  $9  billion  on  home-care  serv- 
ices. The  bottom  line  is  that  the  cost  burden 
on  families  of  those  wfx)  need  tong-term  care 
services  is  overwhielming.  Since  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  coverage  is  extremely  limited,  fami- 
lies are  trying  to  pay  these  costs  out  of  pock- 
et. 

The  role  tfiat  family  caregivers  contribute  is 
significant  in  the  personal  care  that  they  pro- 
vkJe  to  chronically  dependent  family  members. 
Unfortunately,  families  cannot  always  do  it 
alone.  Bringing  in  outskle  help  for  a  chrorv 
ically  ill  loved  one  can  be  a  great  financial  ex- 
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pense  that  becomes  overwhelming  to  many 
families.  This  legislation  is  a  step  toward  pro- 
viding some  relief  to  families  wtx)  are  strug- 
gling to  care  for  a  chronically  dependent  loved 
one. 

Providing  respite  care  for  America's  chron- 
ically ill  will  help  families  to  continue  the  per- 
sonal home  care  that  assists  families  in  their 
desire  to  keep  a  functionally  dependent  loved 
one  at  fiome.  The  Family  Caregiver  Support 
Act  of  1991  will  enat>le  States  to  support  infor- 
mal caregivers  t)y  providing  financial  grants  to 
enable  additional  home  health  aides  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  that  families  are  unable  to  address. 
Families  spend  enormous  energy  and  time 
caring  tor  a  functionally  dependent  member. 
Financial  caregiver  support  will  do  much  to  re- 
duce the  strain  on  families  wfio  are  struggling 
to  errrotionally  cope  with  ttie  illness  of  a  loved 
one.  Outside  assistance  in  caring  for  an  ekler- 
ly  parent  with  Alzheimers  or  a  functionally  dis- 
abled chikj  can  make  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  family  members  who  are 
already  coping  with  a  difficult  situation. 

I  am  proud  to  take  part  in  introducing  this 
legislation  because  it  recognizes  the  vitally  inv 
portant  role  that  families  play  by  provkJing  di- 
rect support  and  financial  relief  whk;h  will  go 
far  in  bringing  part  time  outskle  caregivers  into 
the  home.  The  Family  Caregiver  Support  Act 
is  endorsed  by  the  Alztieimers  Disease  and 
Related  Disorders  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Developmental  Disabilities 
Council  and  ttie  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation. This  legislation  is  a  step  forward  in  arv 
swering  Amerk:a's  call  for  some  long-term 
care  relief  and  will  go  far  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  families  ar>d  in  providing 
necessary  caregiver  assistance  to  American 
families  who  are  coping  with  caring  for  a 
chronically  dependent  family  member. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION PRESERVING  THE  FORT 
ORD  SAND  DUNES 


HON.  l£ON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  preserve  the  shoreline 
sand  dunes  currently  owned  by  Fort  Ord  for 
public  recreational  use.  should  ttie  Army  ctose 
Fort  Ord. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  tfie  central 
coastlir>e  of  California  knows  what  a  truly 
unk)ue  and  fragile  area  these  sarxj  dunes  rep- 
resent. The  shoreline  owned  by  Fort  Ord  helps 
to  comprise  ttie  southern  Monterey  Bay  dunes 
system,  one  of  ttie  most  extensive  dune  sys- 
tems on  ttie  west  coast.  The  Mcaterey  Bay 
dunes  are  some  of  ttie  tallest  dunes  In  Califor- 
nia, rising  several  stories  high. 

While  tremendous  in  stature,  these  castles 
of  sand,  and  the  plants  and  animals  which  re- 
skJe  in  ttiem,  are  territjiy  fragile.  Ttiere  is  great 
concern  in  the  kxal  community  over  the  dete- 
rioratkwi  of  ttie  dunes  and  comprehensive 
plans  to  restore  ttie  dunes  complex  are  under- 
way. 

Fort  Ord  owns  a  large  portion  of  the  Monte- 
rey Bay  dunes  system.  The  Army  tias  left  ttie 


S<  cretary 


Ord 
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dunes  relatively 
wisely  allowed  littlo 
As  my  colleagues 
placed  on  the 
posed  base  closur^ 
ganized  the  Fort 
in  my  congress! 
Issue.  The  task 
strategies;  First, 
sion.  The  task 
Closure  Commission 
ing  the  7th  Light 
The  task  force 
7th  from  one  post 
herent  costs  is 
from  a  defense  or 
future  planning 
process  of  evaluaf 
tase  in  the  event 
is  introduced  as  p^rt 


llQfl 


lor 
tlie 
iin 


to  ensure  protect! 
curs. 

There  is  a  clear 
for  ttie  preservation 
is  legislation  whKi 
duce  more  than  a 
Ord  was  targeted 

The  reality  of 
Ord  dunes   are 
component  of  the 
and  must  be  profited 
furtfier  degradatiot 
pose   by   mandati  ^g 
shoreline  is  reling  jished 
ship  of  the  dunes  i 
Califomia  Deparlrtjent 
to  be  used  for 
consistent  with  th(( 
Further,  the  bill  requires 
full  responsibility 
dunes  to  assure 
is  not  contaminatfed 
State  of  California 

Mr.    Speaker, 
dunes  is  an  impc^ant 
worthy  of  swift 
this  Congress, 
for  this  legislation. 


irfact  and,  to  its  credit,  has 
development  of  the  area, 
are  aware.  Fort  Ord  was 
of  Defense's  pro- 
list  on  April  12.  I  have  or- 
Community  Task  Force 
district  to  work  on  this 
is  proceeding  with  two 
Base  Closure  Commis- 
will  present  to  the  Base 
the  arguments  for  retain- 
l^fantry  Division  at  Fort  Ord. 
that  simply  moving  the 
to  another  with  all  of  its  in- 
diftjcutt  to  uriderstand  or  justify 
cost  point  of  view;  second, 
strategy,  to  b)egin  the  planning 
ng  altemative  uses  tor  the 
3f  possible  closure.  This  bill 
of  the  planning  strategy 
of  the  dunes  if  closure  oc- 


iior  al 
force 
tie 
fori  :e 


belifeves  ' 


Be  it  enacted  by 
resentatives  of  the 
Congress  assemblei ! 


.  TRANSI  ER 


SECTION  1. 

(a)  In  General 
the  Secretary  of 
described  in 
needs  of  the 
after  making  the 
2,  all  right,  title 
parcel  shall  be 
ation,  to  the 
of  Parks  and 
public  recreatioi^l 
in  a  manner 
of  the  sand  dunea 

(b)  AREA.— The 
section  (a)  is 
lands  and  interests 
of  Fort  Ord. 
the  Pacific  Ocein 
Highway  Route 

(c)  Reversion 
the  State  of 
ceases  to  be  usee 
open  space 
terest  in  and  to 
the  United  SUte  i 


Sta* 


purp<  ses, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEC.  2.  SAFETY  OF  PARCEL  FOR  PUBUC  USE. 

Not  later  than  the  18-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  parcel  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  is  determined  to  be  excess,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall— 

(1)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  parcel  is  not  contami- 
nated with  explosive,  toxic,  or  other  hazard- 
ous materials;  and 

(2)  certify  to  the  State  of  California  that 
the  parcel  is  not  contaminated  with  explo- 
sive, toxic,  or  other  hazardous  materials. 


and  overrkjing  need  to  plan 

of  the  dunes.  Indeed,  this 

I  first  proposed  to  intro- 

year  ago,  long  before  Fort 

closure. 

situation  is  that  the  Fort 
important   and  sensitive 
i^onterey  Bay  dunes  system 
from  development  and 
This  bill  achieves  that  pur- 
ttiat,   in   the   event  the 
by  the  Army,  owner- 
will  be  transferred  to  the 
of  Parks  and  Recreation 
recreation  in  a  manner 
preservation  of  the  dunes, 
that  the  Army  assume 
'or  complete  cleanup  of  the 
community  that  the  area 
when  transferred  to  the 


pcblk; 


tie 


the 


preservation    of   these 

environmental  initiative 

cciisideration  and  approval  by 

urge  my  colleagues'  support 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows; 

H.R. 2111 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America  in 


—Upon  a  determination  by 

the  Army  that  the  parcel 

subjection  (b)  is  excess  to  the 

Department  of  the  Army,  and 

certification  under  section 

and  interest  in  and  to  the 

trjinsferred,  without  consider- 

of  California  Department 

Recreation  for  use  solely  for 

and  open  space  purposes 

consistent  with  the  preservation 

located  on  the  parcel. 

parcel  referred  to  in  sub- 

;  area  which  consists  of  the 

in  lands  within  the  area 

Calfomia.  which  is  bounded  by 

on  the  west  and  State 

on  the  east. 

If  the  parcel  transferred  to 

Cal  fomia  under  subsection  (a) 

for  public  recreational  and 

all  right,  title,  and  in- 

that  parcel  shall  revert  to 


THE  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY: 
HEALTH  DAY.  AND  EVERY  DAY 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday  is  Health  Day.  Every  day  should  tje, 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  does  its 
iDest  to  bring  about  a  healthier  country  365 
days  a  year,  but  this  Saturday  will  b>e  special. 

The  Westchester  County  Division  of  the  So- 
ciety will  be  holding  its  1 2th  annual  Health  and 
Screening  Day  at  the  Thomas  H.  Slater  Cen- 
ter in  White  Plains,  NY.  They'll  t>e  spreading 
the  important  and  timeless  message  that  we 
all  should  have  learned  at  our  mothers'  knee; 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  at  least  a 
pourxj  of  cure. 

Nothing  is  more  precious  than  our  health. 
We  should  all  make  the  effort  every  day  to 
take  the  best  care  of  ourselves  that  we  can, 
and  to  take  important  preventative  measures 
such  as  cancer  screening.  These  steps  not 
only  mean  that  can  avoid  illness  in  many 
cases,  but  also  that  we  can  save  significant 
sums  that  would  othenwise  need  to  be  spent 
on  treating  those  diseases.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  has  taken  on  the  task  of  help- 
ing us  all  to  achieve  that  goal.  Their  tireless 
efforts  have  been  recognized  many  times,  but 
I  think  that  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  them 
is  to  heed  their  message,  and  to  help  them  in 
their  lifesaving  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  not  just  in  honoring  the 
cancer  society,  but  in  pledging  ourselves  to 
pursue  preventative  health  care.  Lefs  turn 
every  day  into  Health  Day. 


April  25,  1991 

and  served  there  as  chairman  of  the  education 
committee.  In  January  1977,  he  became  the 
16th  twrough  president  of  Brooklyn  and  has 
tjeen  reelected  by  wide  margins  ever  since. 

Howie's  administration  has  been  responsible 
for  just  about  everything  good  that  has  gone 
on  in  Brooklyn  over  the  past  years.  Brooklyn's 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rebirth  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Howie's  efforts  and  attention.  His 
economic  plans  have  encouraged  commercial 
development  throughout  the  borough,  from  the 
development  of  industrial  parks  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  neightx)rhood  shopping  streets. 
Under  his  housing  plans,  entire  neighbor- 
hoods are  tjeing  relxiilt  with  funding  provided 
for  low-,  moderate-  and  middle-income  units. 
Thanks  to  support  and  encouragement  from 
the  borough  president's  office.  Brooklyn's  cul- 
tural institutions  have  flourished.  The  list  is  in- 
deed endless. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  whose  deeds  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  public  servants.  It  gives  me  great 
pride  to  recognize  Howard  Golden  before  my 
colleagues  and  my  country. 


HOWIE  GOLDEN:  BROOKLYN'S 
CHAMPION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  frierxJ,  the  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  How- 
ard Golden.  On  May  2,  1991,  he  will  be  hon- 
ored as  "Man  of  the  Year"  at  the  Roosevelt 
Democratic  Club  annual  dinner  and  I  am 
proud  to  ackrxwledge  his  achievements. 

Howie  Golden  was  bom  and  bred  in  Brook- 
lyn and  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  txx- 
ough's  people  arxj  organizations.  He  was 
elected  to  ttie  city  courx:il  in  November  1969, 


BRAILLE  AND  TALKING  BOOK 
LIBRARY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  honor  a  very  special 
institution  in  my  congressional  district.  This 
Saturday,  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library 
will  be  celebrating  its  60th  anniversary  and  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  congratulations. 

The  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library  pro- 
vides access  to  high  quality,  free  public  library 
service  to  individuals  who  are  blind  and  phys- 
ically disabled.  This  library,  which  began  as 
the  Braille  Department  of  the  State  Library  in 
1904,  was  established  in  1931  as  one  of  the 
original  19  cooperating  regional  libraries.  It  is 
now  one  of  56  regional  libraries  and  serves 
nrxjre  than  12,000  adults  and  children  in  north- 
em  California.  The  small  collection  of  braille 
books  once  housed  in  the  State  capitol  has 
grown  to  include  more  than  44,000  titles  in 
braille,  cassette  and  recorded  disks.  In  fiscal 
years  1989-90  alone,  over  500,000  books 
were  loaned  to  northern  California  readers. 

For  60  years,  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library  has  provided  exemplary  service  to  the 
blind  and  physically  disabled  in  California.  Its 
commitment  to  education,  its  spirit  of  service 
and  innovation,  and  its  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  those  whom  it  serves  are  all  truly  worthy  of 
praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  many  oth- 
ers when  I  extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  the 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library  on  this  its 
60th  anniversa.'y.  I  hope  today's  ceremony  is 
a  success  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  saluting  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion. 


Apnl  25,  1991 


SGT.  JAMES  DALE  HAWTHORNE 
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SUCCESSFUL  UNITED  CEREBRAL 
PALSY  STAR-ATHON  '91 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxlay  we  still 
have  more  than  300,000  American  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  renv 
nants  of  the  force  that  successfully  lit>erated 
Kuwait  and  halted  Iraqi  aggression.  They,  and 
all  who  served  with  them,  are  truly  deserving 
of  the  heroes'  acclaim  they  are  receiving  from 
their  fellow  Americans. 

After  being  committed  to  a  just  cause  by  our 
national  leadership  and  given  an  outstanding 
battle  plan  by  their  military  leadership,  they  ex- 
ecuted brilliantly.  They  brought  the  war  to  an 
erKJ  more  quickly  than  anyone  imagined  pos- 
sible while  accomplishing  all  our  military  objec- 
tives. 

We  must  never  forget,  ttiough,  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  Nation  in 
this  conflict.  One  such  person,  is  Sgt.  James 
Dale  Hawthorne,  a  Marine  reservist  from 
Stinnett,  TX. 

Sergeant  Hawthorne,  until  being  called  to 
active  duty  last  December,  was  employed  as 
a  corrections  officer  at  a  State  prison  in  Ama- 
rilkj,  TX.  Sergeant  Hawthorne  received  2 
months  of  training  as  a  tank  commander  in 
M1-A1  tanks.  He  and  the  rest  of  his  company 
departed  for  Saudi  AratHa  February  17,  just  10 
days  before  the  war  ended. 

By  all  accounts.  Sergeant  Hawthorne  and 
his  comrades  performed  valiantly  in  battle,  and 
their  exploits  have  been  recounted  favorably 
by  ttieir  division  commanders.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  Sergeant  Hawthorne  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion just  hours  before  PreskJent  Bush  ordered 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  gulf  region. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  Sergeant 
Hawthorne's  funeral  in  Stinnett,  and  it  was  one 
of  ttie  most  touching  experiences  of  my  life. 
The  words  of  tt>e  Reverend  Tim  Hughes,  the 
minister  wtio  offKiated  at  the  ceremony  will 
stick  with  me  for  years  to  come.  He  said: 

I  cannot  grive  you  an  answer  as  to  why  this 
happened  and  I  don't  pretend  to  know  *  *  *  . 
But,  you  and  I  must  go  on  with  our  lives  and 
because  of  Sergeant  Hawthorne  we  can. 

Reverend  Hughes  summed  it  perfectly.  No 
one  can  explain  for  sure  why  it  was  Sergeant 
Hawthorne  wfx>  had  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or 
why  it  happened  so  ck>se  to  the  cease-fire. 
We'll  never  know  Vhe  answer  to  that  mystery. 
We  can  find  our  comfort,  though,  in  knowing 
his  sacrifice  helped  preserve  the  principles  on 
whch  this  Natnn  was  founded. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Sergeant  Hawthome's 
wife.  Carta,  their  daughter.  Amy,  and  to  his 
parents  and  sisters.  I  know  this  House  joins 
me  in  serKiing  ttiem  our  sincerest  sympathies 
and  our  deepest  gratitude  for  Sergeant  Haw- 
ttwrn's  dedk:ation  and  bravery. 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed Cerebral  Palsy  Association  [UCP]  raised 
over  $1  million  in  south  Florida  with  the  Star- 
Athon  '91 — weekend  with  the  stars  telethon 
this  past  February  on  Miami's  channel  10. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  and  t>usinesses  do- 
nated their  time  and  effort  to  help  this  20-hour 
telethon  which  will  greatly  assist  south  Flor- 
kJa's  developmentally  disabled  population. 

The  UCP  has  been  part  of  the  south  Florida 
community  since  1947.  It  began  as  a  group  of 
parents  seeking  help  for  their  children  in  a 
storefront  setting  in  downtown  Miami.  The 
UCP  of  Miami's  main  facility  has  been  located 
for  the  past  30  years  in  the  Civk;  Center  on 
what  used  to  be  thte  city  of  Miami  golf  course. 
UCP  expanded  into  Broward  County  in  tfie 
eariy  1970's  and  recently  began  a  program 
serving  the  West  Palm  Beach  area. 

Today,  UCP  serves  over  689  children  and 
adults  in  23  facilities  throughout  south  Florida 
each  day  with  servk^es  such  as  education, 
therapy,  vocational  training,  medk:al,  counsel- 
ing, and  residential  assistance.  All  devel- 
opmentally disat>led  people  are  eligit>le  includ- 
ing delayed  infants,  premature  infants,  and  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Star-Attion  '91  was  tf>e  natioruil  telethon  to 
assist  UCP  featuring  stars  like  John  Ritter, 
Frank  Sinatra,  and  Henry  Winkler.  It  was 
hosted  in  south  Florida  by  Ann  Bishop  and 
Dwight  Lauderdale  of  channel  10,  and  Anna 
Margo  of  channel  51 . 

This  week,  UCP  honored  the  over  500  vol- 
unteers in  south  Florida  wfio  assisted  the  tele- 
thon with  a  reception  at  the  Alexander  Hotel  in 
Miami  Beach.  Anrong  those  who  assisted  this 
worthwhile  effort  are  UCP  of  Miami  preskJent 
Ed  Godoy,  UCP  of  Broward  president  Peter 
Slavis,  Jack  Schillinger,  Roy  Lustig,  John 
Ganwood,  Vrctor  Bubnow,  and  Dwight  Ste- 
phienson. 

I  wouU  like  to  take  tfiis  opportunity  to  thank 
the  UCP  of  Miami,  and  its  south  Florida  affili- 
ates for  offering  quality  programs  for  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled  while  answering  the 
growing  need  for  innovative  facilities  across 
south  Florida. 


HEALTH  INFLATION:  THE  CASE  OF 
T2 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attentk>n  to 
an  article  in  the  April  15  issue  of  Forbes  mag- 
azine on  the  medrcal  corporation  T2. 

Fort>es  calls  this  "a  textt)00k  illustration  of 
why  medical  costs  are  still  going  through  tf)e 
roof." 

I  agree.  We  are  paying  too  much  for  the 
servrces  provkied  by  this  company.  The  physi- 
cian referral  arKJ  investment  issues  raised  by 
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T2's  nrxxJus  operandi  must  also  be  addressed 
in  legislation.  The  next  time  we  conskler  Medi- 
care legislation,  the  eliminatk>n  of  these  over- 
payments and  referral  abuses  coukj  help  fund 
important  improvements  in  Medk^are  benefits. 
The  artKle  is  worth  reading  to  better  under- 
stand the  outrageous  Inflation  facing  us  in  ttie 
health  fiekj. 

The  Doctors  and  the  Dealmakers 
(By  Gretchen  Morgenson) 

It  took  ten  years  for  Harvard-educated 
Stanley  Wlnokur.  M.D.,  47.  to  build  his  At- 
lanta cancer  treatment  practice  into  the 
moderate  success  that  it  was  in  1985.  But 
Wlnokur  was  unhappy:  he  felt  Impoverished 
by  an  expensive  divorce  and  pressures  from 
the  government  to  cut  costs  in  his  practice. 
"I  was  thinking  about  getting  out  of  medi- 
cine," recalls  Dr.  Wlnokur. 

All  that  changed  when  he  was  approached 
by  one  Thomas  E.  Haire.  a  glad-handing 
former  medical  supply  salesman  for  Baxter 
International.  At  46.  Haire  is  chairman  of  T2 
Medical,  Inc.  (pronounced  tee  squared),  a 
Georgia-based  provider  of  at-home  intra- 
venous medication.  Haire  told  the  doctor 
that  the  world  of  medicine  was  changing  and 
that  Dr.  Wlnokur  could  profit  from  that 
change.  If  the  doctor  would  invest  with 
Haire.  they  could  open  a  business  that  of- 
fered intravenous  medication. 

Dr.  Wlnokur  was  referring  his  patients  to  a 
variety  of  home  infusion  therapy  providers 
at  the  time,  but  he  no  doubt  liked  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  send  his  patients  to  an  outfit 
he  could  invest  in  as  well  as  control.  In  a 
business  sense  he  would  be  integrating  for- 
ward, keeping  more  of  the  dollars  he  gen- 
erated for  medicine.  The  cancer  specialist 
was  interested  but  nervous.  "I  was  investing 
in  an  unknown."  he  says.  "I  didn't  have  a 
cent,  so  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  write 
the  check.  As  I  handed  It  over,  my  hand  was 
shaking." 

Dr.  Wlnokur"s  hand  no  longer  trembles 
when  he  writes  a  check  on  his  now  ample 
bank  account.  He  had  gotten  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  one  of  the  hottest  medical 
companies  around.  In  1988  Dr.  Wlnokur.  co- 
owner  Haire  and  their  other  physician  part- 
ners sold  Georgia  Home  Therapeutics  to  T2 
Medical  for  $17  million.  They  were  paid 
mostly  In  T2  stock. 

Dr.  Wlnokur  won't  reveal  his  take,  but  he 
will  say  this:  The  sale  closed  when  T2  was 
trading  at  10.  and  the  stock  is  now  at  52. 
Which  means  that  Dr.  Wlnokur  has  a  420% 
gain  on  the  already  handsome  price  he  re- 
ceived when  he  sold  his  business. 

One  thing  you  can  say  for  T2;  It  has  found 
no  shortage  of  doctors  willing  to  participate 
in  such  schemes.  Here's  how  it  works.  T2 
hooks  up  with  a  physician,  usually  an  infec- 
tious disease  specialist,  with  a  large  number 
of  patients  already  on  infusion  therapy.  T2 
meets  with  the  doctor  and  offers  to  go  into 
partnership  with  him  in  an  infustion  therapy 
center  to  which  he  can  send  his  patients.  For 
the  next  couple  of  years  T2  manages  the  cen- 
ter, charging  a  fee  for  this  service  of  14%  of 
pretax  profits. 

Then,  if  all  goes  swimmingly.  T2  buys  out 
the  physician's  interest  at  five  times  pretax 
earnings,  mostly  In  restricted  T2  stock  that 
cannot  be  sold  for  two  years.  Through  such 
deals.  T2  has  come  to  own  45  Infusion  ther- 
apy centers,  all  acquired  since  1988.  It  also 
managers  another  84-centers  in  59  cities. 

The  growth  has  kept  the  stock  steaming 
upward.  The  stock  gains,  of  course,  make  it 
that  much  easier  to  sell  the  concept  to  new 
doctor-investors.  They  look  at  the  millions 
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When  a  new  center  opens,  Haire  and 
Allegra  put  up  their  own  money  to  help  build 
the  center.  Then,  when  T2  buys  the  center 
outright,  Haire  and  Allegra  get  paid  along 
with  the  physicians.  Between  1988  and  1990 
T2's  acquisitions  put  $4.9  million  of  cash  and 
stock  In  Haire's  pocket.  He  also  got  S2  mil- 
lion in  salary  and  benefits  last  year. 

Parse  the  financial  arrangements,  then, 
and  this  is  what  you  discover:  T2's  stock  is 
essentially  a  sales  tool  to  sign  up  new  doc- 
tors; as  long  as  it  keeps  rising,  it  is  an  effec- 
tive tool.  But  once  the  stock  slips,  doctors 
will  be  less  likely  to  accept  it,  and  what  once 
was  an  incentive  to  sell  to  T2  will  become  a 
disincentive.  Meanwhile,  corporate  benefits 
experts  might  ask  whether  their  plans 
should  be  used  to  finance  wealth-creation 
schemes  for  physicians  and  for  Tom  Haire. 


REVERE  BEACH  STUDY  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troducing  legislation  that  I  hope  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  restoration  and  protection  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  public  beach.  Revere  Beach,  located 
in  the  city  of  Revere,  MA,  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  beach  in  the  Nation  that  was 
established  for  public  enjoyment  and  preserva- 
tion. It  is  truly  one  of  New  England  and  the 
Nation's  great  natural  assets — a  beautiful 
crescent  beach,  easily  accessible  to  an  urban 
area,  rich  in  history  and  with  numerous  rec- 
reational resources.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  including  Revere  Beach  as  a  part  of 
our  national  system  of  parks,  historic  sites, 
and  recreation  areas. 

It  was  in  thie  early  1890's  when  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  developnnent  and 
loss  of  natural  t)each  and  ocean  panorama  at 
Revere  Beach,  appealed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  to  take  action 
arxj  establish  a  public  recreation  area  at  Re- 
vere Beach.  Eliot  commented  at  the  time  that 
such  a  nnove  was  "a  difficult  and  novel  ques- 
tion, the  beach  being  the  first  that  I  know  of 
to  be  set-aside  arxJ  governed  by  a  public  body 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  people." 

Revere  Beach  first  became  a  summer  resort 
attraction  in  ttie  mid-1800's  because  of  its  ac- 
cessibility by  rail  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Its  pop- 
ularity gave  rise  to  numerous  resort  hotels, 
restaurants,  bathhouses,  and  dance  hails.  By 
the  early  1900's,  lively  and  colorful  amuse- 
ments lined  Revere  Beach  Boulevard  including 
carrousels,  roller  coasters,  fun  houses  and 
various  games  of  chance.  Rather  than  evolv- 
ing as  an  exclusive  enclave  of  the  wealthy,  it 
represented  tfie  first  time  a  seaskje  recreation 
area  was  set-askJe  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
working  class  urt)an  population  and  thiousarHJs 
of  new  immigrants.  It  is  a  slice  of  American 
history  that  deserves  to  be  preserved  and  ap- 
preciated for  generatksns  to  come. 

Revere  Beach  Illustrates  a  way  of  life,  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  Amerkan  so- 
cial and  cultural  life,  not  preserved  elsewhere 
in  the  National  Pari<  System.  It  is  not  associ- 
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ated  in  particular  with  famous  individuals,  but 
embodies  the  spirit  of  an  era  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life.  This  Ijeach 
was  a  place  for  wort<ing  class  Americans  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  seaside  resort  usually 
reserved  for  the  wealthy.  Its  easy  accessibility 
to  mass  transit — the  Blue  Line  subway  train 
from  Boston — make  it  a  location  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

As  Americans  take  shorter  vacations  closer 
to  home,  we  need  to  adjust  our  recreational 
resources  to  reflect  these  new  patterns.  The 
accessibility  of  Revere  Beach  makes  it  a  per- 
fect destination  for  a  day  or  weekend  trip. 
Preservation  of  the  pubte  facilities,  the  historic 
structures  arxJ  the  beautiful  tieach  at  this  okj 
resort  would  make  this  unique  site  available  to 
people  without  the  means  to  travel  to  wilder- 
ness areas  and  faraway  natk>nal  parks. 

I  recall  taking  daily  summer  swims  at  Re- 
vere Beach  as  a  boy.  After  the  short  ride  on 
the  Blue  Line,  Revere  Beach  was  a  school- 
boy's summer  paradise.  I  have  fond  memories 
of  the  Sun  and  sand,  ice  cream  and  hot  dogs, 
and  the  hurxlreds  of  people  escaping  the  city 
heat  and  bathing  in  tfie  cool,  clean  water.  Irv 
elusion  of  Revere  Beach  in  our  system  of  na- 
tional parks,  historic  sites,  and  recreation 
areas  would  avail  future  generations  from 
around  the  country  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
fully  this  historic  beach  and  help  to  retum  it  to 
the  pristine  recreational  preserve  of  the  "com- 
mon people." 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  "The  Revere 
Beach  Study  Act  of  1991"  today  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  entire  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation and  with  18  of  my  colleagues  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Kerry  and  Senator  Kennedy  are  introducing 
companion  legislation  today  in  the  Senate.  I 
invite  Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor  this 
measure,  or>e  which  I  t^elleve  deserves  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  t>ody. 

H.R.  2109 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l)e  known  as  the  "Revere 
Beach  Study  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  as  the  first  beach  set  aside  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public  in  the  United  States. 
Revere  Beach  has  unique  historical,  cultural, 
natural  and  recreational  resources; 

(2)  Revere  Beach  represents  a  unique  part 
of  working  class  history  in  early  20th  cen- 
tury America; 

(3)  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican history  embodied  in  Revere  Beach  are 
not  represented  elsewhere  in  the  National 
Park  System; 

(4)  many  of  the  original  structures  and 
public  buildings  of  Revere  Beach  remain; 

(5)  Revere  Beach  is  located  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  a  large  urban  population  center,  and 
within  reach  of  tourists  visiting  the  historic 
city  of  Boston;  and 

(6)  given  the  interest  by  organized  groups, 
local  and  State  governments  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Revere  Beach,  a  coordinated  evalua- 
tion should  t>e  conducted  to  consider  options 
for  preserving  the  unique  historical,  cul- 
tural, natural  and  recreational  resources  of 
Revere  Beach. 
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SEC.  S.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(a)  Study.— In  order  to  consider  protection 
of  Revere  Beach's  unique  historical,  cultural, 
natural,  and  recreational  resources,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  study,  inves- 
tigate, and  formulate  recommendations  on 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing Revere  Beach  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  of 
the  Secretary  shall  contain,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  findings  with  respect  to 

(1)  the  historical,  cultural,  natural,  and 
outdoor  recreational  values  of  Revere  Beach; 

(2)  the  type  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  that  are  feasible  and  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  to  preserve,  develop,  and 
make  accessible  for  public  use  the  values 
identified; 

(3)  the  relationship  of  the  recommended 
National  Park  System  unit  to  existing  or 
proposed  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs  to 
manage  in  the  public  interest  the  unique  his- 
torical, cultural,  natural,  and  recreational 
resources  of  Revere  Beach;  and 

(4)  the  types  and  general  intensities  of  de- 
velopment, including  a  visitor  facility  with 
sufficient  space  to  accommodate  exhibits 
and  information  regarding  the  history  of  Re- 
vere Beach,  that  would  be  associated  with 
public  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  beach,  in- 
cluding general  location  and  anticipated 
costs. 

(C)    CONSULTATION    AND    INFORMATION.— The 

Study  shall  include  participation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city  of  Revere,  Massachu- 
setts, representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  representatives  of  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  preservation  of  Re- 
vere Beach,  and  persons  knowledgeable  in 
American  history,  historic  preservation,  and 
popular  culture.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  statis- 
tics, data,  reports,  and  other  material  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for  the  study. 

(d)  Agreements.— In  conducting  the  study 
required  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  nonprofit  or  public  interest  groups  to 
undertake  studies  and  planning  work  with 
respect  to  the  preservation,  interpretation, 
and  management  of  Revere  Beach. 

(e)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations. 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


RUNNING   TO   SUCCESS: 
R.E.S.P.E.C.T.  REMINGTON 
ERS  TRACK  CLUB 


THE 
FLY- 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Remington  Flyers  are  on  the  run.  Their  club  of 
New  Rochelle,  NY,  is  running  a  10-leg  relay 
from  New  Rochelle  to  the  State  capital  in  Al- 
bany. 

They  are  running  away  from  drugs,  living 
their  own  lives  in  a  dean  and  productive  fash- 
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ion,  and  setting  an  example  for  their  class- 
mates and  contemporaries  of  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  when  dnjgs  are  kept  out  of 
their  lives. 

They  are  taking  strides  to  help  the  honf>eless 
and  others  in  need  in  their  community.  Fami- 
lies, neighbors,  local  businesses  and  cor- 
porate sponsors  are  pledging  money  to  these 
dedicated  young  people  which  will  be  used  to 
help  the  team  support  homeless  shelters  and 
drug  rehabilitation  efforts  in  New  Rochelle. 

Most  importantly,  these  kids  are  running 
quickly  toward  a  better  life,  one  of  achieve- 
ment and  pride,  of  caring  and  excellence. 
Since  April  1986,  Coach  Walter  Brown  has 
helped  New  Rochelle  youngsters  to  succeed 
through  the  Remington  Flyers  Program.  Young 
people  between  7  and  12  years  old  come  to 
the  program  after  school  3  days  a  week.  They 
practk^e  track  and  fiekj  events,  but  they  learn 
much  more  than  running,  jumping,  and  throw- 
ing. 

The  club  also  txings  in  guest  speakers  to 
share  information  with  the  Flyers  about  nutri- 
tion, health,  staying  off  drugs,  and  staying  in 
school.  They  go  on  educational  fiekj  trips,  and 
learn  that,  through  hard  work  and  talent,  they 
can  get  ahead  in  life. 

The  run  to  Albany  will  feature  1 5  Remington 
Flyers  who  have  been  selected  because  of 
their  discipline,  effort,  and  leadership.  They 
epitomize  the  best  in  New  Rochelle,  in  West- 
chester, and  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  offering  Coach  Brown 
and  the  entire  team  of  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  supporting  the  important 
values  that  give  promise  for  a  better  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  RIZZI 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rizzi,  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  foreign  language  department  at 
New  Utrecht  High  School,  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Rizzi  will  be  honored  for 
his  accomplishments  at  the  New  Utrecht  High 
School  Parents,  Teachers  Association  26th 
annual  scholarship  dinner  dance  and  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  his  fine 
deeds. 

Joseph  Rizzi  left  his  native  Italy  for  New 
York  City  at  the  age  of  1 5.  Within  2  years  after 
his  arrival,  he  earned  a  high  school  diploma 
and  gained  admission  to  Brooklyn  College.  At 
Brooklyn  College,  Joseph  Rizzi  completed  a 
B.A.  in  romance  languages  and  then  contin- 
ued to  Long  Island  University  wtiere  he 
eamed  a  M.A.  in  bilingual  education  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  school  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Rizzi  came  to 
New  Utrecht  High  School,  he  was  selected  to 
head  the  largest  Italian  Bilingual  Program  in 
the  country.  Under  his  leadership,  the  program 
received  over  $1 0  million  in  Federal  and  State 
funds  over  a  10-year  period.  During  his  terv 
ure,  quality  education  and  supportive  servk;es 
were  provided  to  chiklren  from  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  ethnic  and  linguistk:  backgrounds. 
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In  1986,  Joe  was  appointed  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  foreign  languages  department  at 
New  Utrecht  High  School.  Among  his  numer- 
ous accomplishments  are  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  French  and  Spanish,  arxj  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher  Assistant  Program. 
Through  his  efforts.  New  Utrecht  students 
have  participated  in  ttie  Young  Diplomat  Ex- 
change Program  and  he  himself  represented 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  in 
Spain  in  connection  with  this  program. 

As  an  active  member  of  foreign  languages 
and  t>ilingual  organizations,  Joe  Rizzi  has  par- 
trcipated  in  and  led  numerous  conferences.  He 
has  served  on  the  board  of  examiners  and 
has  assisted  the  foreign  language  unit  on  its 
standing  committee  and  as  a  curriculum  and 
test  developer.  Mr.  Rizzi  is  also  currently  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  of  the  Association  of  For- 
eign Language  Assistant  Principals  and  is  the 
recent  author  of  an  Italian  text  for  high  school 
students. 

Mr.  Rizzi  also  finds  time  to  serve  as  a  com- 
munity leader.  He  is  active  with  the  Key  Club 
of  Kiwanis  International  and  is  borough  coordi- 
nator of  Italian  Heritage  and  Culture  Week. 

I  am  pleased  to  put)lk:ly  congratulate  Jo- 
seph Rizzi  as  a  truly  inspiring  individual  wtx)se 
efforts  have  touched  the  lives  of  tfrausands  of 
chiklren. 


MAUSOLEUM  COMPLETED 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  East  Lawn  Memorial  Park  upon  the 
completion  of  its  long  awaited  El  Dorado  Mau- 
soleum. The  Mausoleum  will  be  dedicated  this 
afternoon  arxJ  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  ttrase  indivkjuals  associated 
with  the  project. 

East  Lawn  holds  a  special  place  in  ttie 
hearts  and  minds  of  Sacramentans,  as  it  is 
here  that  many  of  their  loved  ones  have  been 
laid  to  rest.  Since  1904,  East  Lawn  has  pro- 
vkted  the  people  of  Sacramento  with  a  much 
needed  servk;e  and  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  greater  Sacramento  community. 
In  the  process.  East  Lawn  has  become  a 
trusted  arxJ  known  Sacramento  institutkjn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  completion  of  the  El  Do- 
rado Mausoleum  gives  us  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  ttie  many  years  of  fine 
work  of  ttie  people  at  East  Lawn.  I  ask  ttiat  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  saluting  ttieir  many 
achievements. 


SPECLALIST  TOMMY  DON  BUTLER 


HON.  BILL  SARPALRIS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  still 
have  more  than  300,000  American  soldiers 
stationed  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  regran,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  force  tfiat  successfully  liberated 
Kuwait  and  halted  Iraqi  aggression.  They,  and 
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aN  who  served  >4th  them,  are  truly  deserving 
of  the  heroes'  acclaim  they  are  receiving  from 
their  fellow  Ameritans. 

After  being  con  mitted  to  a  just  cause  by  our 
national  leadershp  arxj  given  an  outstanding 
t>attte  plan  by  thejr  military  leadership,  they  ex- 
They  brought  the  war  to  an 
then  anyone  imagined  pos- 
sible while  accom  olishing  all  our  military  objec- 
tives. 

We  must  nev*  forget,  ttiough,  ttxjse  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  Nation  in 
this  conflict  One!  such  person,  is  Army  Spe- 
cialist Tommy  Dofi  Butler  of  Amarillo.  TX. 

Specialist  Butler  had  conunitted  himself  to  a 
career  in  the  Army;  it  was  something  his  father 
said  he  felt  very  ^ongty  about.  He  wanted  to 
defend  his  Nabofi  and  to  t»e  of  service  to  his 
fellow  Americans.  I  can  think  of  no  more  noble 
desire  or  ambitkxi . 

Upon  arriving  n  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Specialist  Butler  i  nd  his  fellow  sokjiers  appar- 
ently performed  Bravely  and  executed  their 
tasks  well.  All  I  have  learned  about  him  in 
these  last  few  \i«eeks  irxjk:ates  he  was  a 
model  soldier,  ar  example  of  today's  profes- 
swr^l  soldier. 

Fate,  though,  kfpt  him  from  returning  home. 
Shortly  after  the  '  President  ordered  tfie  ces- 
satkxi  of  hostilrtiei.  Specialist  Butler  was  killed 
by  a  IXMTibiet,  an  jnexploded  portion  of  a  clus- 
ter bomb. 

He  was  buried  ecently  in  Ariington  Natkinal 
Cemetery  with  tul  military  honors,  arxj  I  had 
the  horwr  of  attending  his  funeral.  I  doubt  I 
ever  will  forget  tt>9  experience. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ceremony,  attended  by 
members  of  Specialist  Butler's  immediate  fan> 
ily.  All  of  us  were  struggling  in  an  effort  to  un- 
derstand why  Specialist  Butler  no  longer  was 
with  us,  why  it  hid  to  be  he  who  made  that 
ultimate  sacrifKe. 

We  aU  can  take  comfort,  I  think,  in  knowing 
tfiat  it  is  a  myslery  that  can  never  be  an- 
swered, and  know  ing  he  had  given  his  life  de- 
fending a  country  he  toved  deeply,  serving  in 
an  Army  tie  had  chosen  for  a  career.  He  be- 
lieved in  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  performilig  his  job  to  ttie  very  best  of 
his  ability.  ! 

His  was  a  rara  courage,  and  one  that  de- 
serves our  fiighest  honors. 

My  heart  goes  hui  to  Specialist  Butler's  par- 
ents and  to  ail  iho  knew  and  toved  him.  I 
know  this  House  jpins  me  in  sending  them  our 
sincerest  sympathies  and  our  deepest  grati- 
tude for  his  deduction  arxJ  bravery. 


LiGA  co: 

TELETHON 
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TRA  EL  CANCER 
ELPS  THOUSANDS 


HON.  nJEilHA  R0S4IH11NEN 

I  )F  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSl   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdiy,  April 25. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEH  INEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Ljga  Contra  El  C^xer  has  brought  the  gifts  of 
mercy  arxl  medtc^  treatment  to  many  indigent 
cancer  victims  in  ioulh  Ftonda.  Since  its  incor- 
poration in  1975,  jthe  nonprofit  Uga  Contra  El 
Cancer  has  served  over  22,500  needy  pa- 
tients. The  Uga  accepts  patients,  chikjren  and 
atkjtts,  without  regard  to  race  or  natkxiality. 
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ttie  only  factor  is  financial  need.  Throughout 
its  16  years  of  community  service,  it  has 
drawn  together  volunteers  from  the  medical 
community  arxl  the  community-at-large  to  sup- 
port its  no-charge  health  care. 

The  Liga  Contra  El  Cancer,  whtoh  means 
League  Against  Cancer,  modeled  itself  after  a 
similar  organization  that  was  started  in  1 925  in 
Havana,  Cuta.  Its  counterpart  grew  to  include 
a  world  renown  orKoiogy  center  and  operated 
until  the  Cuban  revolution  in  1959.  In  Miami, 
the  Liga's  medk:al  center  serves  as  a  diag- 
nostic, intake  and  treatment  center  for  cancer 
patients.  When  a  patient  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  services,  they  receive  treatment 
and  follow-up  free  of  charge.  Depending  on 
the  need,  services  are  provided  at  the  Liga's 
own  facility,  in  private  physicians  offices  and 
at  local  hospitals. 

A  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  Liga  is  its 
annual  telethon.  Last  year  the  "Telemaraton 
de  1990"  raised  $1,870,802.  This  year,  the 
telethon  will  take  place  May  4  through  May  5, 
and  it  is  their  hope  to  exceed  last  year's  ef- 
forts. The  Liga  is  also  funded  through  State 
and  local  grants,  personal  and  corporate  do- 
nations, and  tienefits  greatly  from  the  donation 
of  time  from  over  160  local  physicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Liga  Contra  El  Cancer  to  reach  out  and  bring 
treatment  to  so  many  irxjigent  cancer  patients 
in  south  Florida.  The  Liga  has  flourished  urxler 
the  leadership  of  Lourdes  Aguila,  the  General 
Coordinator  and  Representative  of  the  Liga. 
She  received  the  1990  President's  Volunteer 
Action  Award  for  her  efforts.  The  Liga  has  also 
grown  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  volunteers 
and  donors,  who  have  shared  the  vision  to 
bring  healing  to  those  in  need. 
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PBS  AND  WTTW/CmCAGO  AGAIN 
SHOW  THEIR  EXCELLENCE  WITH 
"LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A  DY- 
NASTY" 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  an  excellent  program  that  will  air  May 
24  on  public  television  stations  nationwide. 

"Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty"  is  a  probing 
and  insightful  look  into  the  Nehnj-Ghandi  dy- 
nastk;  democracy  which  ruled  India  at  the  be- 
hest  of  the  electorate  for  over  four  decades. 
This  90-minute  special  presentation  is  typical 
of  the  extremely  well  produced  and  academi- 
cally rigorous  material  that  PBS — in  coopera- 
tion with  publk:  broadcasting  stations  nation- 
wide— brings  into  America's  homes  on  a  regu- 
lar tasis.  I  hope  that  Memljers  will  review  the 
foltowing  release  which  more  fully  explains  the 
nature  of  the  production  and  ttie  quality  of  ttie 
experts  wfw  created  it. 

Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty 

Chicago.— For  most  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, modern  India  has  l>een  a  democracy 
ruled  by  three  charismatic  individuals— 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  his  daughter  Indira  Gan- 
dhi and  her  son  Raji  Gandhi.  Between  them, 
they  comprised  the  ruling  family  of  the  mod- 


ern Indian  democracy  for  39  of  Its  43  year 
history. 

Who  were  these  people?  How  did  they  at- 
tain and  maintain  their  power?  What  were 
the  driving  forces  behind  their  personal  and 
national  ambitions?  And  why  did  this  dy- 
nasty finally  crumble? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  explored 
in  Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty,  a  90-minute 
special  to  be  presented  by  WTTW/Chicago  on 
public  television  stations  nationwide  on  Fri- 
day, May  24  at  10:00  p.m.  (ET)*,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Lewis  Freedman,  Director  of  the 
William  Benton  Broadcast  Project  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty  is  a  presen- 
tation of  the  William  Benton  Broadcast 
Project  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  BBC.  Lloyd  and  Susanne 
Rudolph,  professors  of  Indian  politics  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  served 
as  advisors  to  the  project  and  appear  on  cam- 
era to  provide  an  overview  and  historical 
perspective. 

Produced  by  Drew  Associates,  the  special 
conveys  candid  experiences  from  the  lives  of 
the  three  people  comprising  modern  India's 
"dynastic  democracy,"  the  Nehru-Gandhis, 
who  were  returned  to  power  over  and  over 
again  by  popular  vote  from  1946  into  1989. 

"This  memorable  grandfather,  daughter 
and  grandson — all  three  prime  ministers — 
provide  an  intimate  human  frame  for  40  cru- 
cial years  of  India's  national  self-definition." 
notes  Professor  Susanne  Rudolph. 

Emmy  Award  winning  Independent  produc- 
ers Robert  and  Anne  Drew  have  been  docu- 
menting the  Nehru-Gandhi  family  for  three 
generations,  spanning  almost  30  years. 

Robert  Drew,  a  pioneer  in  cinema  verlte 
filmmaking,  began  covering  the  family  in 
1962  when  he  produced  a  critically  acclaimed 
film  portrait  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  In  1981, 
the  Drews  produced  the  only  candid  film 
about  Indira  Gandhi  ever  allowed  to  be  made 
about  her  life.  And  Anne  Drew  has  been  ac- 
tively filming  Rajiv  Gandhi's  story  from  the 
time  he  assumed  power  in  1964  through  the 
present,  including  Rajiv's  shocking  loss  in 
India's  1989  elections. 

"Combining  the  filmic  vision  of  Robert  and 
Anne  Drew  with  the  intellectual  vision  of 
the  Rudolphs  provides  an  innovative  example 
of  history  on  television."  said  Freedman,  the 
special's  executive  producer  for  the  Broad- 
cast Project.  "Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty 
translates  the  filmmakers'  brilliant  triptych 
into  a  single  moving  image  of  India's  dy- 
namic ruling  family." 

The  Life  in  the  title  refers  to  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  at  the  height  of  his  power.  The 
filmmakers  followed  him  during  a  two-week 
period  in  1962  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his 
brilliant  political  career,  having  been  a  lead- 
er of  India's  early  nationalistic  movement 
for  twenty  years  l>efore  serving  as  Prime 
Minister  for  15  years. 

The  special  also  Includes  the  story  of  his 
daughter  Indira  Gandhi's  efforts  to  build  on 
her  father's  legacy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
engineer  the  dynastic  succession  of  her  son, 
Rajiv.  It  follows  Rajiv  Gandhi  as  he  assumes 
power  after  his  mother's  assassination  in 
1984.  and  tries  to  set  a  new  course  for  India 
while  living  up  to  the  ambitions  of  his  moth- 
er and  the  traditions  of  his  grandfather. 

The  Death  in  the  title  refers  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  "dynasty"  in  the  crushing  elec- 
toral rejection  of  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  November 
1989.  Rajiv  may  one  day  be  reelected,  but  not 
as  a  designee  of  the  "dynasty."  And  that  day 
might  arrive  sooner  than  expected  since  In- 
dia's government  resigned  in  March  1991  and 
Rajiv's  Congress  Party  may  take  over  the 
reins  of  power  in  a  new  national  election. 
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The  William  Benton  Broadcast  Project  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  created  in 
July  1987  to  bring  the  results  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant scholarship  and  research  to  a  wide 
audience. 

Life  and  Death  of  a  Dynasty  is  the  second 
major  television  special  to  be  presented 
under  its  aegis.  The  first,  Quarks:  A  Christ- 
mas Lecture  by  Leon  Ijederman,  was  broad- 
cast nationally  in  December  1990.  Other  tele- 
vision programs  in  development  Include  the 
Glory  and  the  Power,  a  series  of  the  world- 
wide impact  of  fundamentalism  to  be  pre- 
sented on  public  television  stations  in  1992. 
and  the  Rage  for  Democracy,  an  examination 
of  who  participates  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  our  nation. 

Lewis  Freedman  is  Director  of  the  William 
Benton  Broadcast  Project  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Rachel  Lyon  is  Associate  Direc- 
tor. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  MONTEREY 
WOMEN  BOWLING  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Monterey  Women  Bowling 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 

The  Monterey  Women  Bowling  Association 
was  organized  in  October  1940.  The  original 
auxiliary  consisted  of  25  women  thereby  mak- 
ing up  5  teams  of  5  women  each.  In  c5ctober 
1941,  1  year  after  its  fourxjing,  the  auxiliary 
was  recognized  as  a  legitimate  entity  by  the 
Women  International  Bowling  Congress,  the 
workJ's  largest  women's  sport  organization.  In 
1 948  the  membership  of  the  association  grew 
from  five  teams  to  eight  teams  and  has  contin- 
ued to  expand  in  the  last  50  years.  In  1958, 
with  the  work  and  dedication  of  a  handful  of 
committee  members,  final  score  sheets  were 
collected  and,  with  a  total  of  seven  full  pages, 
the  Average  Blue  Book  was  published. 

The  Monterey  Women  Bowling  Association 
was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
in  1965.  At  that  time,  Ms.  Ruth  Mahony.  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  began  lobbying  As- 
semblyman Alan  G.  Patte  on  behalf  of 
sporwrs  of  and  within  the  organization.  Ms. 
Mahony  was  successful  in  contributing  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  In  whk:h  sponsors  of 
bowling  teams  were  removed  off  of  workman's 
compensation  coverage.  In  1967,  the  Monte- 
rey Women's  Bowling  Association  organized 
the  Junior  Bowling  Association,  now  an  affili- 
ate of  the  American  Junior  Bowling  Associa- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  years,  ttie  Monterey  Women 
Bowling  Association  has  been  successful  in 
meetirig  the  needs  of  its  members  and  com- 
munity. It  has  a  current  membership  of  850 
women  and  is  continually  expanding.  The  ca- 
maraderie of  this  special  group  of  women  has 
benefited  not  only  their  association,  but  also 
the  leagues  they  have  participated  in.  They 
liave  t>een  an  inspiratk>n  to  the  community 
and  I  am  honored  to  recognize  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  the  Monterey  Women 
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Bowling  Association  for  their  participation  in 
tha  16th  Congressional  Distrrct  of  Califomia.  It 
is  with  great  pride  and  respect  that  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  association  on  their 
50th  anniversary. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLE  GRAU 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Carole  Gray,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  faculty  of  New  Utrecht  High 
School  in  my  congressional  district.  On  May  3, 
Carole  Grau  will  be  honored  for  her  accom- 
plishments at  the  New  Utrecht  High  School 
Parents,  Teachers  26th  annual  scholarship 
dinner  dance  and  I  am  proud  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  her  tine  deeds. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  after  her  graduation 
from  Brooklyn  College  with  a  major  In  speech, 
Carole  joined  the  speech  department  at  New 
Uti-echt  High  School.  She  taught  basic  classes 
and  electives,  implemented  speakers'  work- 
shop productions,  organized  theater  trips  and 
was  a  leader  of  the  stage  crew,  a  group  re- 
sponsitHe  for  outstanding  happenings  on  the 
New  Utrecht  stage. 

In  1964,  Carole  returned  as  adjurx:t  of  the 
Brooklyn  College  speech  department.  She 
spent  15  years  there,  rising  to  the  rank  of  as- 
sistant professor  and  joining  the  full  time  fac- 
ulty. 

In  1979,  Carole  returned  to  New  Utrectit 
and  returned  with  a  passion.  She  has  written 
new  curricula,  revised  old  curricula,  trained 
student  speakers,  advised  SING,  sen/ed  as 
senior  adviser,  and  runs  the  theater  club  at 
the  peer  mediation  program  at  the  school. 

Carole's  credentials  include  a  masters  de- 
gree from  Brooklyn  College  in  rhetoric  arxJ 
public  address  and  a  masters  degree  in  com- 
munication theory  from  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  recent  years,  she  has 
won  a  Chancellor's  New  School  Fellowship  for 
excellence  and  creativity  as  a  teacher,  was 
selected  to  represent  Brooklyn  high  schools  at 
Teacher  Recognition  Day.  She  has  t)een  an 
Arista  and  Business  Education  Honor  Society 
fiorraree. 

Carole  is  also  a  founding  member  of  the 
International  Listening  Association  and  a  con- 
sultant on  listening  for  the  Natwnal  Teachers' 
Exam.  She  sits  on  the  board  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  General  Semantics  and  often  leads 
kxisiness  and  professional  community  work- 
shops. 

It  gives  me  great  honor  to  pay  ti-ibute  to 
Carole  Grau,  a  dedicated  and  tireless  teacher. 
I  am  proud  to  recognize  her  before  my  col- 
leagues and  counti^. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES  INFORMATION  CEN- 
TER [ERIC],  25  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  continuing 
success  and  accomplishments  of  the  Edu- 
cational Resources  Information  Center  known 
throughout  the  world  as  ERIC.  Administered 
tjy  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement, 
ERIC  in  1991  is  celebrating  its  25th  year  of 
continuous  servk:e  to  education. 

ERIC  is  a  nationwide  information  network 
designed  to  provide  users  with  ready  access 
to  education  literature.  Estat>lished  in  1966  to 
make  Government-sponsored  educational  re- 
search available  from  a  single  source,  ERIC 
now  collects,  analyzes  and  distributes  informa- 
tion from  public  and  private,  local.  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  international  sources.  The  ERIC  data 
base  contains  over  725,000  records  of  docu- 
ments and  journal  articles,  irKluding,  for  exanv 
ple  such  topKS  as  teaching  and  learning;  edu- 
catnn  of  the  disadvantaged,  minority  arxj  dis- 
abled populatkjns;  exemplary  curricula;  and 
school  reform.  ERIC  consists  of  a  network  of 
16  clearinghouses,  a  small  but  growing  num- 
ber of  adjunct  clearinghouses,  and  system 
support  components  such  as  the  ERIC  proc- 
essing and  reference  facility,  the  ERIC  docu- 
ment reproduction  servrce,  arxl  Access  ERIC. 

ERIC  has  become  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing resources  for  education  information;  in 
1990.  the  ERIC  data  Isase  was  accessed  from 
90  countries  around  the  worid.  Teachers,  re- 
searchers, policymakers,  and  librarians  con- 
ducted neariy  a  half  million  searches  last  year 
through  commercial  online  information  serv- 
ices alone;  countless  ottier  ERIC  users  rely  on 
compact  discs  or  print  indexes.  And  it  is  ap- 
parent that  infornrmtion  in  ERIC  is  valuable  to 
users.  In  1990,  ERIC  produced  over  20  millk>n 
mk:rotiche  copies  of  documents  in  the  data 
t>ase,  responded  to  over  100,000  requests  for 
information,  produced  over  200  monographs 
and  ERIC  Digests,  and  distributed  over  a  mil- 
lion free  put>lications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  my 
colleagues  today  in  acknowledging  the  hard 
work  and  dedk:ation  of  the  ERIC  system  over 
the  years  and  in  saluting  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram on  its  silver  anniversary.  ERIC'S  25 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  tfie  educational 
community  makes  it  worthy  of  recognition  by 
the  House  today. 


AMERICAN  HISPANIC  LITERATURE 
MONTH:  MAY  1992 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
inb-oduce  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1 992  as  "American  Hispanic  Lit- 
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erature  Month"  in  i  «lebratlon  of  the  Hispanic 
writers  of  the  Uniteq  States. 

Arrxjng  ttie  earliest  explorers  and  settlers  of 
the  Unrted  States.  Mlspanics  have  greatly  con- 
thtxjted  to  the  literary  heritage  of  this  Nation, 
in  folklore,  travel  m  jmoirs,  and  epic  poetry.  In 
addition,  with  an  u  Klerstanding  of  the  recent 
1990  census,  we  S(te  that  Hispanic  Americans 
in  ttie  United  States,  now  numtjering  25  mil- 
lion, are  an  increasingly  powerful  voice  in  our 
Nation.  As  this  population  continues  to  grow, 
fertile  ground  for  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
ican literature  is  ere  ited.  These  auttxirs  add  to 
tt>e  canon  of  Ameiican  literature  by  merging 
Latin  American  th<imes — diverse  in  thought, 
culture,  ideas,  and  religion — with  North  Amer- 
ican settings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dur  ng  ttie  past  25  years,  the 
popularity  of  many  Latin  American  writers, 
such  as  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez.  Mano 
Vargas  Lkjsa,  and  Cartos  Fuentes  has  been 
firmly  established  1^  the  United  States.  Major 
publishers  successfully  offer  ttw  works  of  such 
iral  public,  however,  unlike 
kn  counterparts,  Hispanic 
States  have  not  achieved 
their  own  communities, 
many  of  us  are  aware 
a  Cut)arvAmerican,  won 
the  1990  Pulitzer  FVize  for  fiction  for  his  work 
Ttie  Mambo  Kings  Play  Songs  of  Love"?  This 
truly  is  an  accompl^hment  worthy  of  congres- 
sional recognitk>n.  (Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
serves  to  recognize  all  the  Hispank:  authors  of 
ttie  United  States  \m  ho  tiave  so  eloquently  cre- 
ated a  visk>n  of  I  he  American  way  of  life 
through  words. 

Having  just  celebrated  National  Library 
Week  it  is  approprate  to  emptiasize  the  inv 
portance  of  ttie  wri  ten  word  and  ttie  strength 
of  its  power  on  ou(  society.  The  written  word 
is  powerful  becaus^  of  its  evolution  over  time 
ttirough  a  host  of  riiediums  such  as  the  thea- 
ter, literature,  and  even  ck>ser  to  tiome.  the 
press.  Literature  is  used  not  only  to  educate 
our  youth  but  also  to  reach  out  to  our  neigh- 
bors to  express  tlougtit  and  understanding 
and  to  speak  out  for  our  rights.  The  fore- 
fathers of  this  great!  dennocracy  ekx^uently  and 
forcefully  affirmed.  [  through  the  first  amend- 
ment, ttie  significance  of  not  only  tfiat  which  is 
spoken,  but  that  wtiich  is  wntten  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  important  ttiat  this 
Congress  encourage  the  broadening  of  all  ho- 
rizons of  this  great  Natkxi  and  Its  multicultural 
citizens  by  recognising  and  lauding  the  His- 
panic writers  of  the  United  States  and  their  ev- 
ertasting  contributiof)  to  our  society. 


authors  to  the  gen 
their  Latin  Aoier 
writers  In  ttie  Unite 
such  success  outsij 

For  example, 
ttiat  Oscar  Hijuetog 


REJECTING 
S 


NGRESS'  COVERT 
ITJACKET 


HON.  ROiERT  H.  MICHEL 


01    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ( )F  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdai,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  Insightful  op-ed 
pubfehed  In  the  A|iril  9.  1991.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Times.JThis  article  was  written  by 
my  good  fnend  arxi  colleague.  BuD  Shuster, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  ttie  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  analysis  of  the  President's  pocket  veto  of 
the  fiscal  year  1991  intelligence  authorization 
bill.  S.  2834.  101st  Congress,  ably  puts  the 
salient  issues  in  perspective.  Because  H.R. 
1455.  a  modified,  reintroduced  version  of  the 
vetoed  bill  will  likely  be  considered  on  the  floor 
soon.  I  submit  the  article.  "Rejecting  Con- 
gress' Covert  Straitjacket"  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  who  may  not  have  seen  it. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  9.  1991] 
Rejecting  Congress'  Covert  Straitjacket 
(By  Bud  Shuster) 

Despite  an  unprecedented  diplomatic  and 
military  victory  and  popular  approval  for  his 
steadfast  good  judgment  and  leadership  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  President  Bush  still 
faces  congressional  attempts  to  reduce  his 
options  for  dealing  with  future  International 
crises  so  successfully. 

In  last  year's  Intelligence  authorization 
bill.  Congress  tried  to  severely  hamstring 
the  president's  ability  to  carry  out  his  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  and  protection  of  our  na- 
tional security,  forcing  him  to  pocket  veto 
that  bin.  Congress  and  the  president  are  now 
negotiating  on  a  rewriting  of  the  vetoed  bill. 

The  president  singled  out  one  provision  of 
the  bill  as  the  principal  reason  for  his  veto. 
Specifically,  It  Included  In  Its  definition  of 
covert  action  any  U.S.  "request"  to  a  foreign 
government  or  private  citizen  to  perform  a 
covert  action  for  the  United  States.  Left  un- 
clear Is  what  constitutes  a  "request." 

Mr.  Bush  observed  that  many  normal  com- 
munications between  U.S.  and  foreign  offi- 
cials might  be  viewed  as  such  a  "request," 
twcause  covert  actions  usually  Involve  vari- 
eties of  political,  rather  than  military  or 
paramilitary,  action.  It  could  then  be  argued 
that  a  formal  written  authorization  for  a 
covert  action  should  have  been  reported  to 
Congress.  This  Is  a  gross  infringement  on  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy. 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  Illustrates  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  bill's  ambiguous  lan- 
guage. Allied  action  has  been  financed  by 
many  nations  and  requires  multiple  U.S.  ne- 
gotiations on  political  and  military  meas- 
ures with  28  coalition  allies,  plus  coordinated 
worldwide  efforts  to  counter  terrorist  Inci- 
dents. 

Under  the  bill,  would  discussion  with  an 
ally  regarding  possible  solutions  to  a  prob- 
lem, or  favorable  comments  on  a  foreign  offi- 
cial's confidential  remarlcs  about  how  his  na- 
tion might  deal  with  a  specific  Issue  of  mu- 
tual Interest,  be  Interpreted  as  effecting  a 
third  party  "covert  action"?  Could  an  off- 
hand comment  or  a  suggestion  come  back  to 
haunt  our  diplomats,  even  lead  some  over- 
zealous  Independent  counsel  to  pursue  crimi- 
nal charges  against  them? 

Suppose  a  friendly  government  Informs  us 
It  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  eliminate  a 
terrorist  call  harlwred  by  a  hostile  third 
country.  U.S.  nationals  are  held  hostage  at 
the  site,  and  the  friendly  government  Is  will- 
ing also  to  attempt  a  rescue  for  us— but,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  to  their  personnel,  only 
If  knowledge  of  the  operation  is  restricted  to 
the  president  and  his  top  advisers  until  it  Is 
concluded.  Do  we  wish  to  refuse  the  presi- 
dent a  chance  to  rescue  American  hostages? 
Or  to  deter  allies  from  even  offering  such  a 
rescue,  for  fear  the  Information  would  have 
to  be  transmitted  Immediately  to  Congress? 

Before  opening  their  mouths,  American 
diplomats  might  have  to  perform  mental 
gymnastics  regarding  possible  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Intelligence  oversight  law.  That 
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Is  why  Mr.  Bush  said  this  new  language 
"could  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  ability  of 
our  diplomats  to  conduct  highly  sensitive 
discussions  concerning  projects  that  are 
vital  to  our  national  security"  and  "could 
seriously  Impair  the  effective  conduct  of  our 
nation's  foreign  relations." 

The  president  also  objected  to  a  congres- 
sional report  accompanying  the  vetoed  bill. 
It  sought  to  very  narrowly  reinterpret  the 
scope  of  the  president's  option,  retained  from 
the  existing  1980  law,  to  defer  prior  reporting 
of  covert  actions  to  Congress.  He  may  In- 
stead report  "In  a  timely  fashion"  at  some 
later  point.  The  objectionable  report  alleged 
that  "in  a  timely  fashion"  means  that  the 
president  could  defer  reporting  only  In  ur- 
gently time-sensltlve  circumstances  and 
even  then  only  for  a  few  days. 

This  Is  revisionist  history  relying  pri- 
marily on  a  1980  floor  speech  by  one  senator, 
Walter  Huddleston.  Kentucky  Democrat.  It 
Is  clearly  Inconsistent  with  statements  by 
key  legislators  during  House  floor  debate,  in- 
cluding Edward  Boland.  Massachusetts  Dem- 
ocrat, then  chairman  of  the  House  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  That  "In  a  timely  fash- 
ion" phrase  was  deliberately  left  vague,  for 
It  Is  impossible  to  foresee  the  delay  that 
might  be  justified  under  innumerable  poten- 
tial scenarios  and  because  of  a  fundamental 
disagreement  between  some  In  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  about  their  respective 
constitutional  authorities. 

Congress  sought  to  evade  a  veto  by  placing 
the  offensive  interpretation  In  a  report  rath- 
er than  the  bill  Itself.  However,  that  report 
language  violated  the  spirit  of  an  agreement 
between  Mr.  Bush  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  committees. 
The  report  tried  to  establish  an  interpreta- 
tion that  could  later  be  cited  as  authori- 
tative. It  Is  a  cross  on  which  the  executive 
could  be  crucified,  and  Interpretation  to 
which  any  administration  could  tie  bound  po- 
litically. If  not  legally. 

In  10  years,  there  have  been  only  two  Inci- 
dents of  delayed  notice.  One  Involved  a  suc- 
cessful operation  to  spirit  from  Iran  U.S.  dip- 
lomats who  had  escaped  t>elng  taken  hostage 
and  hid  in  the  Canadian  Embassy.  In  that 
case,  at  the  Canadians'  request,  notice  to 
Congress  was  delayed  three  months,  until 
the  Americans  were  out  of  Iran.  The  slight- 
est leak  could  have  brought  death  to  the 
Americans  and  probably  the  Canadians,  too. 
If  the  report  language  Interpretation  had 
been  in  effect,  then  President  Jimmy  Carter 
could  not  have  undertaken  that  covert  ac- 
tion to  rescue  our  diplomats  from  harm's 
way. 

The  president's  concerns  at>out  these  legis- 
lative encroachments  are  well-founded,  and 
his  veto  was  justified.  Let  us  hope  that  Con- 
gress finds  the  wisdom  to  accommodate  the 
president's  legitimate  concerns. 


m  HONOR  OF  AN  OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG  WRITERS-JOHN  NIEKRASZ 
OF  BONITA.  CA 


HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  enter  into  the  permanent  record  of  this 
Congress  the  work  of  a  young  writer  from  my 
congressional  district,  eighth-grader  John 
NIekrasz  of  Bonita,  CA. 
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John  Niekrasz  was  among  18.000  entrants 
in  the  Young  Writer's  Contest,  a  national  writ- 
ing competition  for  first  through  eighth  graders. 
Out  of  those  18,000  entries,  100  winning 
poems,  stories,  and  essays — including 
John's — will  soon  be  printed  in  an  anthology  ti- 
tled the  1991  Rainbow  Collection,  and  in  a 
similar  work,  America  on  My  Mind. 

I  enter  John's  poem  Spiked  Swords  of  Snow 
into  the  Record  today  not  just  because  it  is 
an  award-winning  work,  which  it  is.  I  enter  it 
to  sfTow  that  perseverance  and  excellence  in 
writing  brings  honor  and  rewards  all  its  own. 
Through  his  writing  experierx:e,  John  Niekrasz 
understands  that  words  skillfully  woven  to- 
gether reveal  hidden  beauties  and  treasures  in 
language  and  in  life.  We  all  should  be  so 
blessed  to  take  that  lesson  to  heart. 

Though  it  is  John's  work  which  is  honored, 
the  award  would  not  be  complete  without 
proper  recognition  to  his  parents,  Edward  and 
Carol  Niekrasz,  who  encourage  him,  and  his 
teachers,  especially  Jerelyn  Johnson  of  Bonita 
Vista  Junior  High  School. 

Following  is  John  Niekrasz's  excellent  hand- 
iwork. 

Spiked  Swords  of  Snow 
(By  John  Niekrasz) 

The  mountains  pierce  the  sky  with  spiked 

swords  of  snow. 
The  sun  sparkles  through  them  with  a  ruby 

colored  shimmer. 
Eagles  glide  through  the  glen  below. 
While  birds  chirp  their  enlightening  tune. 
Hikers  are  whistling  while  they  whisk  up  the 

steep  mountainside. 
And  chipmunks  dash  off  with  the  first  sound 

of  movement. 
The  trees  stare  down  upon  the  earth  with  a 

wilted  feeling  of  worthlessness. 
But  as  soon  as  a  bird  comes  flying  in  to  feed 

its  chicks. 
The  trees  smile  and  seem  to  skip  as  they 

sway  In  the  breeze. 
Boulders  squat  and  watch  over  the  tiny  in- 
sects that  build  a  home  below  them. 
A  waterfall  watches  from  behind  the  trees. 
And  then  spots  a  starer  and  disappears. 
The  hikers  have  reached  the  top 
Of  the  mountain  that  pierces  the  sky  with 

spiked  swords  of  snow. 


TO  REQUIRE  SMOKE  DETECTORS 
IN  HUD-ASSISTED  DWELLINGS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GIMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  fire  detection  devices  in 
residential  dwelling  units,  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, or  rental  of  which  is  financed  or  as- 
sisted by  any  Departnf>ent  of  Housing  and 
Urt>an  Development  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Good  Frklay,  March  29, 
1991.  three  children  and  their  grandfather  died 
in  my  congressional  district  in  a  severe  fire 
that  completely  destroyed  their  sectkjn  8  sub- 
skjized  home  in  the  city  of  Port  Jervis,  NY. 
They  died  while  in  their  sleep,  overcome  by 
smoke  even  before  the  flames  raced  through 
their  wood  frame  housing  unit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  fire  investigators  found  no  evi- 
dence of  smoke  detectors  in  the  household— 
the  only  chance  that  this  family  had  for  sur- 
vival. In  addition,  I  have  since  been  apprised 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtan 
Development  [HUD]  requires  smoke  detectors 
only  in  manufactured  and  mobile  homes,  but 
not  in  section  8  sutwkJized  housing.  Further- 
more, I  have  been  informed  that  HUD  fails  to 
require  smoke  detectors  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  stringent  guideline  would  discourage 
many  private  landlords  from  participating  in 
the  section  8  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire installation  of  a  $10  smoke  detector  in 
subsidized  housing.  Not  when  at  least  one 
precious  life  can  be  saved. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  imper- 
ative that  HUD  revise  its  housing  quality 
standards  to  require  the  installation  of  fire  de- 
tection devices  in  all  residential  dwelling  units 
financed  or  assisted  by  the  Department,  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

By  doing  so,  HUD  will  in  effect  close  a  regu- 
latory loophole  that  will  save  the  lives  of  nu- 
merous families  throughout  our  Nation — fami- 
lies struggling  to  reach  the  American  Dream  of 
one  day  owning  their  own  home. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  closing  this  costly  k>ophole  by  supporting 
this  legislation.  It  may  be  too  late  for  the  family 
in  Port  Jervis,  but  by  your  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  may  be  able  to  save  future  lives. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Senator 
D'Amato  is  joining  in  this  effort  by  introducing 
a  similar  bill  in  the  other  body. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fire  Safety 
Enhancement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  SMOKE  DETECTION  DEVICES  REQUIRED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
modify  the  Minimum  Property  Standards 
and  the  Housing  Quality  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  require  the  installation  of  smoke  de- 
tection devices  in  all  residential  dwelling 
units,  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  mod- 
ernization, acquisition,  or  rental  of  which  is 
financed  or  assisted  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
gram specified  in  a  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  Types  of  Devices  Required.— The  re- 
quired smoke  detection  devices  shall  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  types  of  dwelling  units  to 
which  this  section  applies. 

(c)  Transition  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  sufficient  time  for  affected  property 
owners  to  come  into  compliance  with  regula- 
tions issued  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(d)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  proposed  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  8-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  publica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regula- 
tions based  on  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
promulgation  of  regulations  under  this  sub- 
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section  shall  be  in  accordance  with  section 
563  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


LEBANON  IS  A  BIG  LOSER  IN  THE 
GULF  WAR 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTIH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gulf 
war  had  many  winners  and  losers.  One  of  the 
biggest  losers  was  the  country  of  Lebanon.  As 
a  precondition  for  Syria's  participatran  in  the 
international  coalition  against  Iraq,  the  Bush 
administration  apparently  promised  PreskJent 
Hafez  al-Assad.  anrwng  other  things,  that  it 
would  turn  the  ottier  cheek  while  Syria  ex- 
tended its  suzerainty  over  east  Beirut  by  force. 
The  ensuing  October  13.  1990.  assault  left 
over  600  people  dead  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers wounded  and  homeless.  Numerous  press 
reports  have  charged  that  hundreds  of  Leba- 
nese citizens  were  summarily  executed  by  the 
invading  Synan  forces. 

Lebanon  is  just  one  of  the  administration's 
payoffs  to  Syria.  In  fact,  just  last  week.  I 
learned  that  the  State  Department  had  quietly 
resumed  the  fk)w  of  military  assistance  to  Letv 
anon.  Technrcally  speaking,  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline,  whk;h  had  been  frozen  in  1987,  was 
reopened  and  S3.9  billion  worth  of  equipment, 
primarily  spare  parts  for  military  vehicles,  was 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 
With  Syria  in  such  tight  contt^ol  of  Lebanon's 
military  establishment,  the  decision  to  resume 
our  military  akj  program  to  that  war-torn  coun- 
try is  at  best  a  mistake  and  at  worst  a  direct 
gift  of  United  States  military  equipment  to 
Syria,  not  Lebanon. 

In  one  fell  swoop,  the  administration  soW 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lebanese  Chris- 
tians and  allowed  a  brutal  dictator  to  solidity 
his  occupation  of  a  foreign  country.  So  much 
for  ttie  President's  new  worki  order. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  tfiat 
ttie  following  article  whk;h  appeared  in  the  Je- 
msalem  Post  be  included  for  ttie  Record. 
[From  the  Jerusalem  Post] 
The  Gulf's  Forgotten  Victim 
I  was  a  witness  to  what  Syria  did  to  many 
of  its  Lel)anese  POWs  last  year:  it  tied  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  had  them  kneel, 
and  summarily  executed  over  400  of  these 
young  men  with  a  bullet  to  the  head. 

As  always  in  the  Middle  East^the  Iraqi 
seizure  of  Kuwait  is  only  the  latest  exam- 
ple— change  is  achieved  only  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  is  followed  with  ripple  effects 
throughout  the  region.  No  one  country  in 
this  volatile  area  had  been  more  bled  by  the 
various  heavily  armed  radical  regimes  tham 
Let>anon.  a  nation  whose  strong  historical 
ties  to  the  West  had  kept  it  viable  .  .  .  until 
the  Gulf  conflict. 

As  all  eyes  were  focused  on  the  military 
drama  on  center  stage  in  Iraq,  there  was  one 
bloody  fatality  in  a  side  arena  that  went  al- 
most unnoticed:  Letmnon. 

While  some  40,000  Syrian  soldiers  have  had 
a  strong  hold  over  70%  of  the  Lebanese  terri- 
tory since  1976,  citizens  of  the  unoccupied 
area  have  fought  hard  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  the  Gulf  war  which  gave  Syria  the 
weight  it  needed  to  tip  the  Beirut  scales  in 
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wealth,  mostly  Damascus-bound;  5)  the  exo- 
dus of  the  most  talented  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Lebanon  is  too  weak  to  defend  Itself.  It 
cannot  wait  for  an  Improbable  "perestrolka" 
to  liberate  its  people  and  its  land.  For  the 
time  being,  the  only  hope  for  this  forgotten 
victim  is  earnest  pressure  from  the  Allied 
coalition,  which  has  already  called  for  an 
end  to  all  dictatorships  in  the  region.  Until 
then,  the  blood  of  Lebanon  will  flow  as  freely 
as  the  oil  of  the  Gulf. 


26TH  ANNUAL  ACADEMY  OF 
COUNTRY  MUSIC  AWARDS 


April  25,  1991 


Lebanon  is  a  victim.  But  this 
be  fatal,  given  Its  con- 
Syrian  control  of  the  central 
e4tension  of  foreign  occupa- 
of  freedom  and  national 
<  isappearance  of  economic 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night,  In 
an  emotion-filled  evening,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Country  Music  saluted  the  best  of 
what  America  has  to  offer. 

They  saluted  not  only  country  music's  best 
musicians,  song-writers,  singers,  and  compos- 
ers, but  also  America's  unselfish  and  indomi- 
table spirit,  as  demonstrated  by  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  send  soldiers  to  free  Kuwait 
from  the  throws  of  Iraqi  tyranny. 

The  academy  members  saluted  fallen  he- 
roes and  beloved  family  and  friends.  They  sa- 
luted not  only  the  giants  of  the  industry,  but 
also  those  behirxJ-the-scenes  whose  own  ex- 
cellerxie  complement  the  superb  music  and 
lyrics  appeanng  today  on  the  country  charts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  country  music  today  is  not 
only  a  musical  form  steeped  in  the  southern 
arxj  western  rural  traditions  of  our  history,  it  Is 
also  a  musical  form  that  captures  and  pro- 
rrxDtes  the  values  Americans  cherish  most. 

I  have  had  ttie  good  fortune  to  have  been 
raised  on  country  musk:.  When  my  father 
sen/ed  as  Governor  of  Tennessee,  he  came  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  a  congressional 
committee  that  claimed  country  music  to  be 
less-tharvtrue-Wue-American.  History,  and 
such  programs  as  last  night's,  show  how 
wrong  country  muse's  detractors  have  been. 

I  congratulate  this  year's  winners  of  Acad- 
emy of  Country  Musk;  Awards.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  here  in  tfie  Congress  the  heart  of 
country  music,  Nashville,  TN.  If  you  saw  last 
night's  television  program,  you  will  understand 
why. 

Winners  of  2erH  Annual  Academy  of 
Country  Music  Awards 
Universal  City,  Ca.— Here  is  a  complete 
list  of  winners  at  Wednesday  night's  26th  an- 
nual Academy  of  Country  Music  Awards: 

1.  Duet:  The  Judds. 

2.  Video:  'The  Dance,  "  Garth  Brooks. 

3.  Single  Record:  "Friends  In  Low  Places," 
Garth  Brooks. 

4.  Female  Singer:  Reba  McEntlre. 

5.  Song:  "The  Dance,"  Garth  Brooks. 

6.  Album:  "No  Fences,"  Garth  Brooks. 

7.  New  Female  Singer:  Shelby  Lynne. 

8.  New  Group  or  Duet:  Pirates  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

9.  New  Male  Singer:  Alan  Jackson. 

10.  Male  Singer:  Garth  Brooks. 

11.  Group:  Shenandoah. 

12.  Entertainer  of  the  Year:  Garth  Brooks. 

13.  Pioneer  Award  for  Career  Achievement: 
Johnny  Cash. 


Awards  announced  in  advance: 

Bass  Instrumentalist:  Bill  Bryson. 

Drums:  Steve  Duncan. 

Fiddle:  Mark  O'Connor. 

Guitar:  John  Jorgenson. 

Keyboard:  John  Hobbs. 

Specialty  Instrument:  Jerry  Douglas 
(dobro). 

Steel  Guitar:  Jay  Dee  Maness. 

Best  Non-Touring  Band:  The  Boy  Howdy 
Band. 

Touring  Band:  Desert  Rose  Band. 

Country  Radio  Station:  WSDC.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Country  Disc  Jockey:  Gerry  House,  WSDC, 
Nashville. 

Country  Nightclub:  The  Crazy  Horse  Steak 
House  &  Saloon,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Garth  Brooks  Wins  Record  Six  Trophies  at 
Emotional  Country  Music  Awards 

(By  Jeff  Wilson) 

Universal  City,  CA— Oklahoma-born 
Garth  Brooks,  a  balding  cowpoke  with  black 
hat,  boots  and  Jeans,  came  West  and  col- 
lected a  record  six  Academy  of  Country 
Music  Awards. 

A  stunned  Brooks  stood  backstage  Wednes- 
day night  clutching  trophies  for  top  enter- 
tainer, male  vocalist,  single  for  "Friends  in 
Low  Places,"  video  and  song  for  "The 
Dance,"  and  album  for  "No  Fences." 

"I'm  happy,  I'm  scared  and  I'm  embar- 
rassed at  the  same  time,"  Brooks,  29,  said. 
"It  scares  me  a  lot.  A  lot  of  people  win  a  lot 
of  awards,  then  you  never  hear  from  them 
again." 

Overall,  It  was  an  emotional  evening  at  the 
Universal  Amphitheatre,  where  the  26th  an- 
nual Country  Music  Awards  presentations 
included  tributes  to  dead  friends  and  a  fare- 
well by  a  popular  singer  who  has  fallen  ill. 

Reba  McEntlre  accepted  her  fifth  female 
vocalist  trophy.  With  tears  streaming  down 
her  face,  she  dedicated  the  award  to  mem- 
bers of  her  band  who  died  in  a  plane  crash 
last  month. 

"This  Is  for  my  eight  buddies.  I  know  they 
are  grinnin'  up  there  knowing  they  had  so 
many  friends  on  Earth,"  Miss  McEntlre  told 
a  tearful  audience. 

The  Judds,  mother  Naomi  and  daughter 
Wynonna,  won  their  seventh  consecutive 
duet  award  In  what  they  said  would  be  their 
last  academy  appearance  together.  Naomi 
Judd,  ill  with  hepatitis,  is  leaving  her  daugh- 
ter to  perform  alone. 

"When  I'm  alone  on  my  farm  in  the  years 
to  come,  the  memory  of  you  will  be  that  of 
some  beautiful  choir,  an  invisible  choir, 
singing  to  me  the  most  beautiful  love  song  of 
all,"  Naomi  Judd  said. 

Shenandoah  won  for  best  group,  Shelby 
Lynne  for  new  female  singer,  Alan  Jackson 
for  new  male  singer  and  the  Nashville,  Tenn., 
quintet  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi  for  new 
group. 

"First  off,  I  want  to  thank  Garth  Brooks 
for  not  being  nominated  in  this  category," 
Jackson  said. 

Johnny  Cash  won  the  non-competitive  Pio- 
neer Award  for  career  achievement.  "Thanks 
to  my  mother,  who  I  lost  last  month,  for 
being  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations  of  my 
life."  an  emotional  Cash  said. 

The  six  trophies  Brooks  received  set  an 
academy  record.  Mickey  GUley  won  five  in 
1977  and  Freddie  Hart  won  five  in  1972. 

Brooks  had  dominated  country  music  over 
the  last  year  with  his  self-titled  debut  album 
and  the  follow-up  "No  Fences."  He  won  the 
video  and  newcomer  Horizon  Award  at  last 
fall's  Country  Music  Association  awards. 


Apnl  25,  1991 


President  Bush  appeared  on  video  to  intro- 
duce a  "Salute  to  America"  segment  by  Miss 
McEntire,  who  sang  an  a  cappella  version  of 
"America."  then  "God  Bless  America"  as 
Old  Glory  floated  from  the  stage's  higher 
reaches. 

Marine  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Guy  Hunter, 
whose  plane  was  shot  down  at  the  Gulf  War's 
onset,  was  an  honored  guest  at  the  show. 
Hunter  was  asked  if  he  sang  country  tunes 
while  a  prisoner  In  Iraq. 

"You  know  that  one,  'Drop  Kick  Me,  Jesus, 
Through  the  Goal  Posts  of  Life'?  Well,  that's 
a  funny  song  but  it  just  about  hit  the  spot 
back  then,"  he  said. 


THE  1998  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  Utah.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  which  would 
convey  to  the  International  Olympics  Commit- 
tee the  sense  of  Congress  that  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  paraphrase  Brigham  Young,  is  the  place  to 
host  the  1998  winter  Olympic  games. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  designated  in  1989  the 
sole  U.S.  candidate  for  the  honor  of  hosting 
the  1 998  winter  games.  The  IOC  will  consider 
ttie  bkJs  of  five  other  countries  as  well  and 
make  its  final  selection  this  coming  June  at  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham.  England. 

As  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  an  immense  amount  to 
offer  the  athletes  of  the  world.  When  the  Unit- 
ed States  Olympk;  Committee  selected  my 
home  State  of  Utah  it  had  already  committed 
through  a  puWk;  referendum  to  establishing  a 
setting  for  athletic  endeavor  which  would  be 
the  envy  of  ttie  world  and  the  pride  of  the 
United  States.  That  goal  is  fast  on  the  way  to 
being  reached. 

From  creation  of  a  Winter  Sp)ort  Training 
Center  to  the  building  of  state-of-the-art 
venues  for  winter  sporting  events,  from  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  cultural  enrichment, 
Utahns  have  placed  the  athletes  of  the  worid 
first  and  foremost  arxJ  will  make  Americans 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  America's  pioneer 
spirit  still  very  much  alive  today  in  Utah  is  akin 
to  the  Olypmk;  spirit.  They  are  both  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  make  the  worid  a  better  place, 
especially  for  future  generations.  An  Olympic 
village  is  a  global  village  after  all.  Utah  says 
the  worid  is  welcome  here  and  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  I  believe  Congress  shoukj 
agree. 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  meet  on  June  15,  1991  at  Bir- 
mingham. England  to  consider  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  the  1998  winter  Olympic  games, 
and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  has  t>een  se- 
lected by  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee as  the  United  States  candidate  for 
the  1998  winter  Olympic  games,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
designation  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  as  the 
site  of  the  1998  winter  Olympic  games  would 
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be  a  great  honor  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Utah,  who  symbolize 
the  heart  of  America's  pioneer  spirit,  and 
who  have  for  a  number  of  years  fully  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  bring  the  winter  Olympic 
games  to  the  United  States,  have  fashioned 
their  Olympic  bid  with  the  goal  of  establish- 
ing the  world's  finest  winter  sports  center 
based  upon  Olympic  ideals:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  that  the  House  of  Representatixxs 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  be  advised  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come the  holding  of  the  1998  winter  Olympic 
games  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  the  site  so 
designated  by  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah  will  be  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  1998  winter  Olympic  games,  and 
pledges  its  cooperation  and  support  in  their 
successful  fulfillment  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  Olympic  tradition. 


EARTH  DAY  1991 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
April  22,  we  celebrated  the  21st  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  Across  the  country,  citizens  gath- 
ered to  clean  up  local  landscapes,  engage  in 
instructional  workshops,  and  learn  more  about 
the  presentation  of  our  Earth  and  its  many  re- 
sources. 

For  my  own  part,  I  visited  four  area 
schools— Ozona  Elementary  School,  Leila 
Davis  Elementary  in  Cleanwater,  Deer  Parte  El- 
ementary, and  Richey  Fundamental  Elemen- 
tary, both  in  New  Port  Rk;hey.  At  each  school, 
I  helped  plant  a  6-to-8  foot  tree  donated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  also  spoke  to 
the  students  about  the  importance  of  trees  to 
our  environment,  their  role  in  offsetting  exces- 
sive cartwn  dioxide  levels  in  our  atmosphere 
arxJ  the  local  environmental  impact  of  trees  on 
reducing  the  need  for  cooling,  preventing  soil 
erosion,  and  improving  our  visual  landscape. 

At  each  school.  I  found  an  eager  generation 
of  future  citizens,  wtw  were  concerr>ed  arxJ 
committed  to  protecting  the  environment.  Al- 
though many  students  were  not  advanced  in 
years  or  leaming,  they  held  a  fundamental  ap- 
preciation for  their  world  and  its  many  at- 
trit)utes.  Indeed,  while  many  students  were  still 
in  their  eariy  years — they  wanted  to  preserve 
the  environment  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  future  generations. 

This  unselfish  perspective,  to  me,  is  one  of 
the  great  underlying  benefits  of  Earth  Day.  On 
this  day.  we  are  encouraged  to  think  beyond 
ourselves,  beyond  our  immediate  comfort.  We 
are  compelled  to  look  to  the  future,  to  look  be- 
yorxj  our  own  convenierx^e  and  to  conskJer 
the  responsibility  we  hokJ  to  our  fellow  citizens 
and  citizens  not  yet  bom.  Earth  Day.  if  any- 
thing, is  a  time  to  reflect  on  our  social  arid 
moral  responsitiilities  and  the  consequerices 
of  our  own  actions. 

It  may  be  a  difficult  task  to  delineate  where 
one  citizen's  prerogatives  end — and  other  citi- 
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zens'  rights  start.  Indeed,  trying  to  balance 
competing  indivkJual  and  corporate  rights  and 
prerogatives  is  central  to  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  system  of  laws.  It  is  an  urv 
deriying  issue  in  many  political  debates  and 
often  produces  exceedingly  difficult  choices. 

To  be  sure.  Earth  Day  cannot  and  will  not 
serve  to  end  the  debate  over  the  extent  of  en- 
vironmental regulation  in  our  country.  In  1  day, 
it  is  not  realistic  to  deckle  precisely  what 
course  we  should  take  on  matters  of  global 
warming,  water  pollution,  wortcplace  environ- 
mental standards,  the  proper  method  of  waste 
disposal  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  separate  is- 
sues whch  can  be  classed  as  environmental 
or  conservationist  in  nature. 

Earth  Day,  however,  can  serve  to  educate, 
to  analyze  what  alternatives  lie  to  tfie  present 
course  of  public  polrcy,  to  raise  citizen  and 
governmental  consciousness  on  environmental 
issues  and  to  assess  what  progress  has  or 
has  not  tjeen  made  on  klentified  problems. 

Indeed,  Earth  Day  must  always  be  nx)re 
than  speeches,  derrwnstrations,  musk:,  and 
"clean  up  day"  activities.  It  must  be  more  than 
planting  a  tree  at  a  school,  no  matter  how 
tieneficial  this  activity  may  be.  Earth  Day  must 
serve  to  channel  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
environment,  to  persuade  us  to  take  action  in 
our  personal  lives,  and  to  use  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  accumulated  for  the  benefit  or 
ourselves  and  our  felk)w  citizens. 

It  has  become  a  well-worn  clk;he  to  say  ttiat 
"every  day  should  be  Earth  Day."  But  that  is 
the  essence  of  what  I  tried  to  convey  to  ttie 
students  of  Hie  ninth  district  last  Friday.  I  en- 
couraged them  not  only  to  use  Earth  Day  as 
a  day  of  leaming.  but  to  use  their  knowledge 
to  guide  a  responsible  course  of  action. 

To  acquire  knowledge  wittwut  acting  re- 
sponsit)ly  thereafter  is  merely  anottier  form  of 
wasteful  behavior.  Earth  Day  can  and  must 
educate,  but  it  must  also  serve  to  translate 
words  into  actksn.  krx)w)edge  into  the  power, 
to  improve  our  environment. 

Altogether,  I  woukj  hope  that  the  students  I 
visited  and  the  many  other  ninth  district  resi- 
dents who  took  part  in  Earth  Day  activities 
such  as  the  April  21  celebration  at  Sims  Park 
in  New  Port  Rchey  will  take  to  heart  a  bit 
rTX)re  information,  a  bit  more  personal  commit- 
ment and  a  few  more  steps  on  behalf  of  the 
environment  as  a  result  of  Earth  Day  1991 . 

An  oW  Chinese  adage  instructs  ttiat  "a  jour- 
ney of  1 .000  miles  Isegins  with  ttie  first  step." 
Surely,  acting  on  behalf  of  our  environment 
will  ultimately  boil  down  to  the  separate,  small 
but  significant  actions  of  millkjns  of  Americans. 
Real  progress  can  only  be  made  wtien  individ- 
uals act  in  concert  with  each  other  to  control 
or  end  tjefiavlor  which  Is  destructive  to  ttie  en- 
vironment. 

While  Federal  laws  and  regulations  certainly 
have  a  place  in  helping  to  confront  and  re- 
solve major  environmental  ills,  laws  by  ttiem- 
selves  will  not  finish  the  job.  Although  Con- 
gress is  currently  reviewing  the  Nation's  solkl 
waste  disposal  law,  clean  water  legislatk>n,  in- 
door air  legislation,  lead  contaminatkin  and  a 
host  ot  other  concerns  foltowing  its  approval  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  last  year— changing  our  per- 
sonal behavkx  and  our  interaction  with  ttie  en- 
vironment presents  the  only  king-term  solution 
to  living  more  in  harmony  with  the  Earth  and 
its  many  gifts.  Wtien  we  recognize  ttiat  we  are 
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intrinstcally  part  of 
only  then,  will  we 
of  care. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6,  1991, 
The  Nation  magazjne  will  celebrate  its  125th 
anniversary.  The  iwest  journal  of  opinion  in 
our  country.  The  '4ation  declared  in  Its  first 
issue  its  Intention  t )  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
bnng  to  the  discussion  of  political  and  social 
questions  a  really  critical  spirit,  and  to  wage 
war  upon  the  vice!  of  violence,  exaggeration, 
and  misrepresenta  ilon  by  whk;h  so  much  of 
the  pditrcal  writing  3f  the  day  Is  marred. 

Over  tfie  years.  The  Nation  has  provided 
just  such  an  outle  for  many  of  the  most  in- 
spired voces  of  ou '  time.  Among  the  many  in- 
fluential figures  wIk>  have  contnbuted  to  Its 
pages  are  number*  d  great  men  and  women  of 
letters:  progressive  leaders  In  politics,  science, 
arxj  the  clergy,  anj  a  host  of  dedk;ated  jour- 
nalists and  asserted  curmudgeons.  They 
range  from  Eleano^  Roosevelt  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.;  from  Enina  Gokjman  to  Jean  Paul 
Sartre;  from  Upton  Sinclair  to  I.F.  Stone;  from 
Altjert  Einstein  to  B  ertrand  Russell. 

Throughout  its  (sxisterKe,  The  Nation  has 
tjeen  serving  up  ttK  )ughtful  commentary  on  the 
Important  political,  social,  arxj  cultural  Issues 
of  our  time.  Because  Its  coverage  Is  so  wide, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  Its  Influence  has  been 
far-reaching.  H.L.  Merx:ken  put  it  sinxJly- 

...  To  an  ediu  rial  writer  The  Nation  Is 
Indispensable.  Kit  ler  he  reads  It,  or  be  is  an 
Idiot. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  tapped  the  rea- 
son for  The  NatKJh  s  broad  success  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  m<gazlne's  75th  anniversary 
some  50  years  age . 

...  I  think  no  i  >ne  would  ever  accuse  The 
Nation  of  seeking  xi  become  a  popular  organ. 
It  has,  through  1  ^  long  history,  often  ap- 
peared to  stand  i.lone.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  one  agree  s  with  The  Nation  or  not. 
The  important  th:  ng  Is  that  everywhere  and 
always— particula  ly  In  a  democracy— mi- 
norities shall  ha'  'e  a  means  of  expressing 
themselves,  and  The  Nation,  we  all  know, 
has  often  represented  minority  and  mighty 
unpopular  opinion  at  that.  It  has  not  seldom 
vindicated  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vol- 
taire: "I  disapprcre  of  what  you  say  but  I 
will  defend  to  th  i  death  your  right  to  say 
It." 

The  Natk>n's  writers  arxJ  editors  have  corv 
tritxjted  to  tf>e  forrtiation  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing civil  rights  organizations  and  movements 
of  our  day.  Oswakj  Villard,  The  Nation's  first 
editor,  helped  found  the  Natkxial  Association 
for  the  Advancertent  of  Colored  Peop4e  in 
1909,  arxl  was  i  founding  member  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Unkxi  In  1 920. 

The  Nation  has 
moved  politicians 
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evidence  of  atrocities  which  led  to  a  congres- 
sional Investigation,  and  helped  to  t>ring  Haiti 
Independence  In  1930. 

In  1959,  many  of  the  ugly  details  of  the 
CIA's  covert  activities  were  put  togetfier  In  one 
place  for  the  first  time  In  a  Nation  special 
issue.  In  1965,  Senator  Ernest  Greuning  of 
Alaska,  who  as  managing  editor  of  The  Nation 
had  led  Its  Haiti  Investigation,  was  one  of  two 
Senators  in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
vote  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Since  tfie  passage  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  in  1974,  the  Nation  has  produced 
a  series  of  revelations  about  abuses  of  gov- 
ernment power.  James  Petras'  "White  Paper 
on  tfie  White  Paper"  was  the  first  debunking 
of  tfie  Reagan  administration's  evklence  of 
Nicaraguan  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels,  and 
led  to  similar  pieces  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  addition  to  spurring  tfie  public  to  action 
with  provocative  articles.  The  Nation  fias  pro- 
vided many  young  people  with  a  to^emendous 
opportunity  to  gain  invaluable  experience.  The 
Nation's  esteemed  Internship  program  has 
given  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  a 
step  up  the  journalistk;  ladder.  Many  of  these 
interns  have  gone  on  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance, and  you  will  find  their  names  associ- 
ated with  many  of  the  most  widely  read  puWi- 
catk)ns  and  news  programs. 

Former  Nation  Interns  now  hold  positions  as 
editors,  writers,  reporters,  and  producers  at 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  New  York 
Newsday,  ABC-TV  News,  and  the  MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  Newsfiour,  among  others.  As  The  Na- 
tion grows  fartfier  into  Its  second  century,  I 
hope  the  intemship  program  grows  with  It,  so 
that  this  great  magazine  may  continue  to 
produce  the  quality  journalists  It  has  been 
to^ainlng  for  so  many  years. 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  Nation  myself,  I 
woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Natk}n  and  Its  distinguished  editor, 
Vk^tor  Navasky,  on  125  years  of  continuous 
put>llcation.  I  commend  the  Nation  for  daring 
to  dissent,  for  provoking  our  minds,  and  nur- 
turing our  hearts  and  souls.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  pick  up  a  copy  and  take  a  look; 
you  may  be  inspired,  and  you  may  be  Infuri- 
ated, but  you  will  always  be  engaged,  and 
that's  a  promise. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1991 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  there 
Is  a  crisis  In  our  Natwn's  health  care  system. 
Thirty-seven  million  Americans  have  no  health 
insurance  and  millions  nwre  lack  adequate 
coverage.  An  additional  disturbing  fact  is  tfiat 
45  percent  of  our  Nairn's  uninsured  are 
under  25  years  of  age.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
that  we  take  steps  to  deal  with  this  crisis. 

Congress  Is  getting  pressure  fi'om  small 
txjsinesses,  labor,  insurance  companies,  fios- 
pitals,  and  doctors  to  do  something  about 
fieatth  coverage  and  cost.  Most  proposals  out- 
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side  Congress,  and  some  within,  require  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  U.S.  health  care  system. 
However,  the  system  Is  complex  and  the  conv 
peting  pressures  for  change  are  sti^ong 
enough  to  halt  action  on  any  one  of  tfie  pro- 
posed solutions.  So  we  do  nothing. 

To  Improve  the  current  insurance  system  we 
do  not  have  to  make  drastic  changes  nor  cre- 
ate new,  large  bureaucracies.  Instead,  by 
patching  the  system's  fioles  we  can  ensure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  comprehen- 
sive and  affordable  health  insurance. 

Today  I  Introduced  legislation  that  does  ex- 
actly that.  The  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  wouW  guarantee 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  health  In- 
surance at  group  rates,  help  low-income  peo- 
ple txjy  coverage,  and  set  aside  funds  for  a 
new  catasti-ophic  health  insurance  program  for 
senior  citizens. 

THE  UNINSURED 

The  bill  is  an  updated  version  of  legislation 
I  have  proposed  each  Congress  since  1979. 
During  the  last  decade  the  numt>er  of  unin- 
sured Americans  Increased  dramatically  and 
has  hovered  around  37  million  since  1988.  As 
I  alluded  to  above,  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  uninsured  are  children  under  tfie  age  of 
1 8.  Two-thirds  of  the  uninsured  are  in  families 
of  steadily  employed  workers,  most  of  whom 
work  full  time.  At  the  same  time,  over  60  per- 
cent of  tfie  uninsured  live  in  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $20,000  per  year.  Ger»- 
erally,  the  uninsured  are  poor,  young,  wori<  for 
small  firms,  and  earn  low  wages. 

Health  Insurance  has  become  less  available 
and  less  affordable  in  recent  years.  A  variety 
of  causes  have  Ijeen  attributed  to  this  fact,  but 
chief  among  them  Is  the  rising  cost  of  fiealth 
care  and  actions  taken  by  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry. Thus,  the  problems  are  exacertwited. 
The  uninsured  are  less  likely  to  seek  needed 
medical  attention  and  tfte  corxjition  is  allowed 
to  tjecome  more  severe  and  more  expensive. 
Who  pays  for  it  then?  Governnnents  subsidize 
hospitals  to  cover  some  of  the  cost  of  uncom- 
pensated care.  But,  in  1986,  hospitals  lost  an 
estimated  $7  billion  because  of  unpaid  bills,  5 
percent  of  all  hospital  expenses.  Hospitals  ei- 
ther absorb  the  rest  of  these  costs  by  taking 
losses  or  pass  them  on  In  higher  fees  to  those 
wfK)  have  Insurance. 

ACCESS  TO  COVERAGE 

My  proposal  makes  significant  strides  In  ad- 
dressing tfie  problem  of  the  uninsured.  First, 
to  provide  access  to  affordable  health  Insur- 
arKe  and  to  take  care  of  tfie  majority  of  the 
uninsured,  the  bill  would  require  businesses 
with  10  or  more  employees  to  offer  coverage 
to  tfieir  workers.  The  plans  would  also  have  to 
cover  dependents  arxl  provide  an  option  of 
coverage  for  children  only.  But  firms  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  premiums  and  tfie  employees 
do  not  have  to  accept  tfie  offered  coverage. 
Nonetheless,  most  people  would  have  access 
to  good  coverage  at  group  rates.  Ensuring  ac- 
cess is  tfie  first  priority. 

Then,  to  provide  access  to  affordable  Insur- 
ance for  the  rest  of  the  uninsured — ^tfiose  wfio 
work  for  smaller  firms,  the  self-empkjyed,  and 
the  unemployed — States  would  t>e  required  to 
establish  health  insurance  pools.  Anyone,  in- 
cluding small  businesses,  could  buy  lnsurarx:e 
fi'om  the  pool. 
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The  bill  sets  minimum  standards  for  the 
plans  businesses  must  offer.  Also,  the  plans 
must  pay  at  least  80  percent  of  covered  costs, 
have  deductibles  of  not  more  than  S250,  and 
limit  annual  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  $3,000. 
They  must  be  continuable  for  36  months  after 
an  individual  leaves  a  job,  allowing  coverage 
to  continue  at  group  rates,  and  convertible 
after  tfiat.  Health  maintenance  organization 
plans  must  also  be  offered  and  meet  these 
minimum  standards.  The  State  pools  must 
offer  at  least  two  plans;  one  that  meets  the 
starxjards  and  a  cheaper  one  which  has  a  de- 
ductible of  up  to  $1 .000. 

Furthermore,  States  must  develop  a  method 
for  judging  the  quality  of  health  care  provided. 
I  believe  that  high  quality  care  can  substan- 
tially reduce  health  care  costs.  In  fact,  the 
Center  for  Policy  Studies  in  Minneapolis  has 
determined  that  Medicare  costs  in  Olmsted 
County,  home  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  are  24  per- 
cent lower  than  the  national  average.  This  sta- 
tistic is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  health  care 
provided  in  the  county. 

HELPING  THE  POOR 

The  first  part  of  the  bill  ensures  that  all 
Americans  have  access  to  insurance.  Al- 
though most  of  the  uninsured  are  in  low-in- 
come families,  a  significant  minority  are  in 
middle-class  families  arnj  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  at  least  part  of  their  own  insurance  if  they 
could  get  it  at  group  rates.  In  fact,  neariy  25 
percent  of  the  uninsured  are  in  families  with 
incomes  of  530,000  or  more. 

However,  many  individuals  and  families  still 
would  have  a  hard  time  paying  the  insurance 
premiums.  These  people  do  not  qualify  for 
Medicaid  but  are  still  unable  to  afford  Insur- 
ance. To  assist  these  people,  the  bill  estat>- 
lishes  a  low-income  assistance  program  for  in- 
dividuals wtx>  would  be  unable  to  pay  their 
premiums. 

A  State  could  design  a  program  that  best 
meets  its  needs  and  could  experiment  with 
such  alternatives  as  sliding-tee  scales,  sut»si- 
dizing  premiums  completely,  and  cost  sharing. 
States,  depending  on  their  ability,  could  also 
choose  to  supplement  the  Federal  support. 

FINANCING  THE  BILL 

An  important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  its  financ- 
ing mectianism.  The  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  broadens  the  base 
from  which  Medicare  taxes  are  collected. 
There  is  a  sound  theoretical  basis  for  funding 
Social  Security  retirement  and  disability  bene- 
fits out  of  a  limited  payroll  tax,  because  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  irx^ome  and 
benefits.  There  is  a  con-elation  between  the 
amount  contributed  and  the  tenettts  received. 
However,  this  is  not  true  for  Medicare.  There 
is  absolutely  no  relationship  t)etween  how 
much  you  pay  in  Medicare  payroll  taxes  and 
the  benefits  you  receive. 

Currently,  Medicare  payroll  taxes  are 
capped  at  $125,000  of  earned  income.  The  bill 
rerrwves  this  cap  and  imposes  a  1 .45-percent 
tax  on  all  earned  inconr>e.  It  also  imposes  a 
new  tax  of  1 .45  percent  on  unearned  income. 
In  other  words,  individuals  would  be  taxed  on 
both  their  earned  and  unearned  income.  Since 
there  is  no  relationship  between  earned  in- 
come arxj  the  Medicare  benefits  people  re- 
ceive, there  is  no  good  policy  reason  for  fi- 
nancing Medicare  primarily  from  earned  in- 
come. Likewise,  there  is  no  limit  on  benefits, 
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so  there  is  no  good  reason  for  applying  the 
tax  to  only  a  limited  portion  of  income. 

The  proceeds  from  the  tax  on  uneamed  in- 
come would  be  distributed  to  States  on  a  per 
capita  basis  for  the  low-income  assistance 
program  and  support  of  the  State  pools. 
States  will  receive  approximately  $45  to  $50 
per  capita. 

The  increased  revenues  derived  from  re- 
moving the  cap  on  Medrcare  payroll  taxes  are 
set  aside  for  a  new  Federal  catastrophic  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens.  Although  our  earlier 
effort  on  catastrophic  insurance  did  not  suc- 
ceed, the  problem  remains  and  we  need  to 
address  it.  My  t>ill  does  not  create  a  specific 
program,  but  it  does  provide  the  money  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Uy  PLAN 

We  need  to  develop  rational  and  effective 
improvements  in  the  U.S.  health  care  system. 
We  can  no  longer  do  nothing.  We  need  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  solve  the  crisis.  I 
believe  my  proposal  approaches  the  problem 
of  the  uninsured  in  a  measured  and  reasorv 
able  way,  using  the  existing  health  insurance 
system  wherever  possible  and  appropriate. 
This  bill  is  an  affordable  solution  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems.  Let's  act. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Bicycle  and  Pedestrian  Trans- 
portation Improvement  Act  of  1991.  The  legis- 
lation is  nxiidesl  in  substance.  In  essence,  it 
wouW  require  States  to  use  3  percent  of  their 
Federal  primary,  secondary,  and  urtan  high- 
way funds  to  improve  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
transportation  facilities.  However,  if  enacted,  it 
coukj  dramatically  improve  our  Natk>n's  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  and  air  quality. 

A  nation's  ability  to  grow  and  prosper  di- 
rectly depends  on  how  well  it  rrxsves  people 
and  goods.  Today,  our  country's  growth  is 
stunted  by  a  transportation  system  plagued  by 
too  much  traffic,  too  much  pollution,  and  too 
great  a  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  need  for  a  more  diverse  arxl  modem 
transportation  system  has  thus  never  t>een 
greater.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  rrxjre  possible. 
Over-half  of  all  U.S.  wort<ers  live  within  5  miles 
of  work.  Yet,  barely  6  percent  bike  or  walk  to 
work.  If  State  and  Federal  Govemments  work 
together  to  create  safe,  hassle-free  conditions 
for  cyclists  and  pedestrians,  then  more  people 
will  bike  or  walk  to  work.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
finding  of  a  recent  Harris  poll  conducted  for  Bi- 
cycling magazine.  It  found  that  although  only 
1  in  60  Americans  now  commute  by  bkycte, 
fully  1  in  5  woukj  do  so  if  there  were  safe  bike 
lanes,  parking  facilities,  and  other  supporting 
facilities. 

This  legislation  woukJ  produce  tremendous 
t)enefits  to  our  society.  ConskJer  ttiese: 

Dependence  on  foreign  oil  woukJ  drop 
sharply;  63  percent  of  our  imported  oil  is  used 
for  transportation,  primarily  cars.  An  average 
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commuter  can  save  at  least  150  gallons  of 
gas  each  year  by  biking  or  walking.  That 
means  less  American  dollars  lining  the  pock- 
ets of  Arab  oil  sheiks,  and  more  in  the  pockets 
of  American  workir>g  families. 

Air  pollution  would  te  reduced.  In  1  year, 
the  average  car  spews  out  over  62  pounds  of 
cart)on  dioxide  arid  over  9  pounds  of  hydro- 
cartx>ns.  Biking  and  walking,  of  course,  are 
rronpolluting.  They  could  ttieretore  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  meeting  the  country's 
clean  air  standards. 

Finally,  traffic  congestion  woukJ  be  cut,  al- 
lowing people  and  products  that  must  travel  by 
road  to  do  so  more  efficiently.  Traffic  jams 
now  cause  our  economy  more  than  2  taillion 
hours  of  delay  each  year.  And  they  cost  the 
country  over  $41  t)illion  per  year  in  lost  work 
time,  increased  fuel  consumption,  and  higher 
auto  insurance  premiums. 

Under  cun^ent  law.  States  have  the  freedom 
to  use  some  of  their  Federal  funds  for  bk:ycle 
arxJ  pedestrian  facilities.  However,  they  are 
also  free  to  use  these  funds  for  roads,  ar>d  un- 
fortunately, have  done  so  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  In  1988,  for  exampte.  States  used 
only  3.3  percent  of  funds  available  for  pedes- 
trian walkways  and  independent  Ijicycle 
projects;  tfie  rest  was  used  for  motorized 
forms  of  transportation.  Cleariy,  we  must  reas- 
sess the  cun-ent  statutory  framework,  and 
txjikl  into  it  a  clear  desigr^ation  of  funds  exclu- 
sively for  bicycle  and  pedestrian  transportation 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  not  solve  alt 
our  Nation's  transportation  problems.  But  t)y 
the  same  token,  we  will  not  meet  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  country  by  only  exparxjing 
the  size  and  numtjer  of  roads.  Existing  roads 
and  bridges  are  in  desperate  need  of  repair  as 
it  is.  Moreover,  we  face  national  gridlock  in  the 
next  several  years  if  we  do  not  start  now  to 
pronfKJte  alternative  forms  of  transportation.  In 
the  next  1 5  years,  highway  congestion  will  rise 
an  estimated  400  percent.  Congestion  on  our 
city  streets — already  intolerat>te — will  rise  arv 
other  120  percent.  In  many  parts  of  the  courv 
try,  there  is  little  if  any  space  to  accomnxxlate 
these  expected  increases  in  traffk:.  In  Florida, 
for  example.  Interstate  95  from  Miami  to  Or- 
lando would  have  to  be  wkiened  to  40  lanes 
by  the  year  2005  to  meet  expected  traffic  de- 
mand. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to  reas- 
sess our  transportation  system.  We  canrxjt  af- 
ford to  have  American  workers  stuck  in  traffk; 
while  German  and  Japanese  workers  are  clos- 
ing txjsiness  deals  and  buikjing  high-tech- 
nology goods  for  export.  There  are  over  10 
million  bikes  sold  in  this  country  every  year, 
and  probably  at  least  that  many  pairs  of 
sneakers.  If  s  time  for  our  country  to  put  them 
to  use  for  transportation,  not  only  recreation. 


REMEMBERING  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
CHERNOBYL 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
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fifth    anniversary    of    the 
disaster    in    the    Soviet 


Thousands  of  a« 
Ukraine  and  neigh^ 
conlanninated  by 


tomorrow    is    the 
Chernobyl    nucleai 
Union 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  ibtal  of  31  people  died  dur 
ing  the  exptosion  a  xj  fire  at  the  Chernobyl  nu- 
clear plant  on  Ap  il  26,  1986.  As  many  as 
1 0,000  nnore  peopi  i  are  believed  to  have  died 
from  radiation  poisoning  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  exptosion.  Th4  cloud  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination that  spewed  out  after  the  accident 
also  is  expected  toj  lead  to  the  deaths  of  near- 
)le  who  have,  or  will,  de- 
vetop  diseases  related  to  the  explosion  and 
fire. 

res  of  rich  farmland  in  the 
jnng  Bielarusia  have  been 
spill,  and  the  accident 
has  forced  tens  ^f  thousands  of  people  to 
abandon  their  hories.  Several  hundred  people 
have  chosen  to  bnave  the  nsks  and  return  to 
their  homes  in  coriaminated  areas. 

Overall,  various,  experts  estimate  that  as 
many  as  500,000!  to  1  million  people  living 
near  the  Cherrxjbil  plant  have  been  affected 
by  nuclear  contarninatk>n.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  continuing  to  suffer  from  birth  de- 
fects, lymphatic  dkorders.  cancers  and  other 
diseases. 

In  addition  to  c^ng  with  this  human  trag- 
edy, much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  neu- 
ti-alize  the  danger  from  the  damaged  reactor. 
The  Soviet  newspaper  Tass  recently  reported 
tJiat  radiation  is  s^ll  leaking  from  the  reactor, 
and  an  official  i;pokesman  for  the  Soviet 
cleanup  effort  says  ttiat  the  concrete  sar- 
cophagus used  to  seel  off  the  reactor  is  only 
a  temporary  solutk  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  woukj  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  RECXDf  D  a  recent  article  from  the 
Reuters  News  Wi  e  Servrce  ttiat  descrit>es  in 
gripping    detail    lie    human    costs    of    the 
Chernobyl  accider  t.  The  article  follows: 
Chernobyl  Vict  ims  Ltvino  in  Shadows  of 
Debt  ioyed  Reactor 
(By  Brian  Klllen) 
Chernobyl.  U.  5.S.R..  Reuter— Five  years 
after  the  world's  worst  nuclear  disaster,  and 
despite  official  discouragement,  about  1,200 
villagers  are  Uvl  ig  Inside  the  security  zone 
around  Chernoby  .  where  cows  graze  on  con- 
taminated grass  I  nd  children  are  banned. 

"We  came  back  here  In  1967."  Petro 
Avranenko.  a  7(  (-year-old  peasant  farmer, 
said  as  he  sat  oi  a  roadside  bench  with  his 
wife  in  the  nearby  village  of  Opachlcbi. 

"We  were  bora  here  and  we  want  to  stay 
here  and  die  here  " 

Some  villagers  said  they  had  been  reluc- 
tant to  leave  aft«  r  the  April  26.  1966.  disaster, 
in  which  a  react*  tr  exploded  and  caught  fire. 
The  accident  killed  31  people  In  Its  imme- 
diate aftermath  and  may  have  caused  the 
deaths  of  thousands  more  through  diseases 
linked  to  radiation. 

Atx>ut  135,000  iieople  were  evacuated  from 
the  highly  conta  [nlnated  area  In  1986.  but  in 
the  following  y(iar  thousands  returned  de- 
spite uncertalnt;'  over  the  long-term  health 
consequences. 

A  monitoring  »lnt  on  the  edge  of  the  20- 
mile  security  zcne  Is  the  visitor's  first  re- 
minder of  the  explosion  and  fire  that  spilled 
contamination  o  i^er  much  of  the  west  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  S:andlnavia  and  many  other 
European  countr  [es. 

Beyond  the  bailers  and  barbed  wire  lies  an 
invisible  killer—  radiation. 

Pavel  Pokutnlr.  an  official  with  a  local  re- 
search group  Ini  estlgatlng  the  effects  of  ra- 
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diation,  says  about  14,000  people  live  or  work 
In  the  shadow  of  the  stricken  reactor,  now 
encased  In  a  concrete  and  steel  sarcophagus. 
Most  people  in  the  zone  are  Involved  In  sci- 
entific work  or  In  running  the  Chernobyl 
plant's  three  other  reactors,  which  are  still 
operating. 

However,  there  are  also  about  1,200  local 
residents  who  are  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
homes. 

"Twice  a  week  these  people  are  brought 
supplies  of  food  and  other  essentials," 
Pokutniy  said.  "We  try  to  provide  them  with 
a  certain  standard  of  living." 

Those  people  say  they  have  learned  to  live 
with  the  radiation,  but  signs  of  danger  are 
obvious  and  frightening. 

An  entire  forest  of  pine  trees  which  turned 
reddish  brown  has  been  destroyed  and  the 
once-bustUng  nearby  town  of  Prlpyat.  which 
once  had  a  population  of  50.000,  remains 
abandoned. 

Visitors  to  Chernobyl— about  80  miles 
north  of  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine- 
are  told  not  to  walk  on  the  grass  or  drink 
the  water. 

Still,  old  people  in  the  villages  around 
Chernobyl  rejoiced  at  returning  to  their 
farms. 

Avranenko  said  his  main  regret  was  being 
separated  from  his  five  children,  who  cannot 
yet  return  from  the  region  near  Kiev  where 
they  were  given  a  new  home. 
No  one  under  35  is  allowed  Into  the  area. 
"It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  live  some- 
where else.  Here  we  have  our  own  milk  and 
vegetables."  Avranenko  said. 

"If  lb  was  dangerous,  we  would  be  dead,"  he 
added. 

Many  villagers  have  bitter  memories  of  the 
evacuation. 

"We  saw  no  danger.  If  there  had  been  some 
signs,  we  would  have  left  Immediately,"  said 
Frosya  Terasenko,  the  proud  owner  of 
Opachlchl's  only  bull. 

Recalling  the  day  she  left,  she  said:  "Buses 
came  and  took  us  away.  They  said  It  was 
only  for  three  days.  We  went  somewhere  near 
Kiev  and  stayed  for  a  year." 

"The  66-year-old  woman  was  wheeling  a 
container  of  water  from  the  local  well  to  her 
yard. 

"We  usually  boll  it.  It's  for  my  bull.  He 
likes  It."  she  said. 

Asked  If  she  worried  at)Out  becoming  HI, 
she  said:  "Who  knows  why  my  legs  hurt?  Our 
milk  Is  clean.  They  come  and  check  it." 

The  villagers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
yellow  and  red  radiation  warning  signs  put 
up  along  the  region's  roads. 

Many  share  a  stoical  wartime  attitude  to- 
ward the  disaster. 

"We  lived  through  (Nazi)  occupation,  we 
can  live  through  radiation."  goes  a  saying  In 
the  neighboring  republic  of  Byelorus.sla.  also 
badly  affected  by  the  disaster. 

Goods  leaving  the  security  zone  are 
checked  for  radiation  by  police,  who  work  a 
maximum  15  days  a  month — for  double  the 
average  Soviet  salary— before  retreating  to  a 
safer  part  of  the  Ukraine. 

"We  make  sure  nothing  contaminated 
leaves  here.  Food  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
People  also  want  to  take  out  furniture  and 
other  belongings."  Lt.  Vltaly  Vydalko  said. 

Lyudmllla  Zabarlnl.  a  young  woman  who 
works  In  the  local  information  office,  said 
she  came  to  the  region  for  two  weeks  each 
month  from  Slavutlch,  an  entirely  new  town 
built  for  former  inhabitants  of  Pripyat. 

Prlpyat.  which  once  housed  workers  from 
the  Chernobyl  power  station,  is  now  a  ghost 
town  of  deserted  streets,  shops  and  sprawling 
gray  apartment  complexes. 
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Chlldrens'  playgrounds  are  silent.  A  yellow 
ferrls  wheel  stands  rusting  In  a  fairground 
and  grass  on  a  soccer  field  has  grown  so  high 
the  goalposts  are  scarcely  visible. 

Officials  say  the  area  Is  gradually  being  de- 
contaminated, but  it  will  be  years  before  it 
is  safe  to  live  normally  there. 

The  stricken  Chernobyl  reactor  Itself  Is 
surrounded  by  a  high  concrete  wall  and 
barbed  wire,  but  the  sarcophagus  keeping  In 
the  deadly  radiation  is  clearly  visible. 

Around  the  reactor  He  contaminated  army 
bulldozers  and  trucks  as  well  as  piles  of 
building  materials. 

Next  to  the  sarcophagus,  a  burial  site  for 
radioactive  waste  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
village  of  Podlesny. 

All  that  remains  of  the  village,  whose 
name  means  "Near  the  Forest."  is  a  ceme- 
tery overgrown  with  weeds. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President 
Bush  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  authorities  to  hasten  their  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Chernobyl  mess  and  to 
provide  more  help  for  tiie  innocent  victims  of 
this  disaster. 

I  also  would  like  to  praise  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate relief  organizations,  such  as  the  Children 
of  Chernobyl  Relief  Fund,  a  New  Jersey- 
based  group  which  recentiy  donated  S3  million 
worth  of  medicine  and  hospital  equipment  to 
aid  the  vk;tims  of  Chernobyl.  I  urge  other  pri- 
vate organizations  to  follow  the  lead  of  this 
group. 

Finally,  as  we  reflect  on  the  breadth  of  this 
human  tragedy,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  must  never  forget  the  suffer- 
ing that  this  accident  has  caused  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  It  is  vital  that  we  take 
whatever  actions  are  needed  to  prevent  such 
disasters  from  happening  again. 


CHERNOBYL:  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A 
DISASTER 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  tomorrow,  the  worst  nuclear  disaster  in 
history  took  place  when  the  No.  4  nuclear  re- 
actor in  Chemobyl.  Ukraine,  exploded.  The 
ten-ible  effects  of  that  disaster  will  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come.  Regrettably.  Soviet  offi- 
cials waited  for  days  to  notify  the  worid  atmut 
that  incident.  The  loss  of  human  life  and  the 
damage  to  the  environment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere  shocked  the  world.  We 
sfxiuld  never  forget  the  lessons  of  that  horrible 
accident,  and  Soviet  authorities  should  not  for- 
get the  victims  of  that  nightmare. 

The  Chemobyl  accident  reportedly  occurred 
as  the  result  of  a  high  level  of  ineptitude  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Soviet  officials.  The 
accident  happened  during  a  safety  exercise 
when  incompetent  plant  managers  deprived 
the  reactor  core  of  cooling  water.  Managers  at 
the  facility  misinfomned  government  officials, 
including  Presklent  Gortaachev,  about  the  inci- 
dent. Soviet  bureauaats  continued  to  down- 
play the  extent  of  damage  to  the  reactor.  Re- 
quests to  evacuate  the  immediate  area  around 
Chemobyl  were  denied  by  officials  in  Moscow. 

When  the  1 ,000  megawatt  reactor  exploded 
in  Chemobyl.  great  ctouds  of  radioactive  par- 
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tides  showered  down  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Europe.  Although  statistics  vary,  the  inci- 
dent took  a  terrible  human  toll.  In  addition  to 
the  250  lives  allegedly  lost  in  the  accident 
from  radiation  poisoning  and  other  causes, 
over  70,000  people  can  be  expected  to  die 
from  various  forms  of  cancer  caused  by  the 
Chernobyl  irxiident.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  compiled  an  official  registry  of  576,000 
potential  health  victims  wtio  may  contract  can- 
cer arKJ  other  diseases  from  radiation  expo- 
sure. Some  t>elieve  that  the  incident  will  ulti- 
mately affect  4  million  people  from  a  number 
of  regions,  including  the  western  U.S.S.R., 
Sweden  and  Germany. 

Today,  the  city  of  Chemobyl  is  totally  de- 
serted and  a  20-mile  exclusion  zone  has  beeo 
drawn  around  the  reactor.  Over  135,000  peo- 
ple were  evacuated  from  tf>e  immediate  area 
around  the  nuclear  facility.  Their  larxjs  and  vil- 
lages will  be  fallow  and  sterile  for  years  to 
come.  Radiation  levels  remain  high  in  parts  of 
the  Byelorussian,  Ukrainian,  and  Russian  Re- 
publics. Even  the  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  reported  that  over  200,000  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  living  in  areas  where  nuclear  fallout 
is  still  above  maximum  safety  levels.  There 
are  reports  that  80  percent  of  the  chikjren 
studied  in  these  regions  are  suffering  from  se- 
vere health  problems,  such  as  lymphatic  dis- 
orders. There  are  also  stories  coming  from  the 
Ukraine  of  strange  mutations  in  animals  and 
unusual  patterns  of  plant  growth. 

As  we  mark  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Chemobyl  tragedy,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  t}e- 
come  a  topic  of  great  international  concern. 
With  each  anniversary  of  the  accident,  there 
have  been  new  relevations  about  its  scope 
and  aftereffects.  It  is  time  for  Soviet  authorities 
to  live  up  to  the  promises  of  "glasnosf '  by  tell- 
ing the  world  about  the  true  scale  of  that  dis- 
aster. It  Is  also  time  for  Soviet  officials  to  pro- 
vkle  the  victims  arxJ  future  victims  of  that  inci- 
dent with  medcal  treatment,  resettlement  as- 
sistance, and  compensation  for  the  material 
damage. 


A  "BIG"  FUTURE  VERSUS 
"SMALL"  MINDEDNESS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  my  colleague's  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post.  The 
editorial  asks  the  question  "How  much  science 
is  enough?"  in  the  context  of  this  year's  txxlg- 
etary  battle  over  priorities  in  doa)estk:  spend- 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  Post's  editorial  narrowly 
focused  on  the  etttier/or  argument  of  big 
sciefKe  versus  small  science.  To  suggest  that 
fully  funding  a  large  comprehensive  scierx:e 
project,  such  as  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collkler  [SSC]  will  short-change  small  projects 
at  universities  arxJ  Government  labs  is  simply 
incorrect.  The  National  Science  Foundation's 
budget  request  does  not  reflect  such  a  trend 
arxl  neither  does  ttie  Nation's  scientific  com- 
munity as  a  wtiole.  in  fiscal  year  1991,  over 
90  universities  received  grants  from  the  SSC 
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function  totaling  $110  million.  In  real  terms, 
the  SSC  is  a  compilation  of  many  small 
science  projects  t>eing  done  all  over  the  worid. 

Trivializing  the  debate  into  a  competition  be- 
tween science  programs  show  a  lack  of  vision 
and  courage  to  allow  the  United  States  to  lead 
the  worid  into  the  next  major  arena  of  sci- 
entific discovery.  If  this  parochial  approach 
and  attitude  toward  funding  scientific  research 
had  been  shared  by  our  Nation  in  the  1960's 
it  is  safe  to  say  we  still  would  be  waiting  to  put 
a  man  on  the  Moon. 

I  strongly  support  President  Bush's  budget 
request  to  fully  fund  the  SSC  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  I  commend  the  visionary  leadership  he 
has  shown  by  sending  to  Congress  a  domes- 
tk;  budget  that  positions  the  United  States  at 
the  forefront  in  high-energy  physics  research. 
Leadership  is  taking  an  intellectual  and  mor- 
ally defensible  position  regardless  of  put>lk: 
opinion  and  let  the  Nation  follow.  As  the  Presi- 
dent was  commended  up  and  down  txsth  skJes 
of  the  aisle  for  his  leadership  and  vision  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  I  believe  history  will 
commend  him  for  Operation  Domestic  Storm, 
of  which  the  SSC  is  a  pivotal  battle  needed  to 
be  waged  to  lead  our  Nation  and  the  worid 
into  the  future. 
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tural  industry,  and  to  the  rural  citizens  of  the 
19th  District  of  Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  HULL 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1991 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
prkJe  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  James  T. 
Hull,  president  and  manager  of  Deaf  Smith 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.  A  true  prioneer  in 
rural  energy  management,  James  Hull  first 
came  to  Hereford,  TX,  as  general  manager  of 
Deaf  Smith  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.  As  the 
first  rural  electric  cooperative  in  the  Natk)n  to 
provide  for  commercial  irrigation,  James  Hull 
is  directly  responsible  for  helping  contribute  to 
the  growth  arxJ  development  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  agricultural  re- 
gions in  the  United  States. 

In  1984,  James  Hull  founded  GokJen 
Spread  Electric  Cooperative.  This  ingenious 
coalition  of  rural  electric  co-ops  improves  ttie 
management  of  its  members'  power  supply, 
helps  control  the  costs  of  electricity,  and  im- 
proves the  service  tor  individual  member  co- 
operatives for  the  benefit  of  rural  citizens  of 
the  19th  District  of  Texas. 

Under  James  Hull's  exceptional  leadership 
and  ability,  today  Golden  Spread  Electric  Co- 
operative has  an  annual  income  of 
Si  12,892,000,  employs  443  people,  and  main- 
tains more  than  35,000  miles  of  electric  lines 
whk;h  serve  200,000  people.  Furthermore, 
James  Hull  is  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
community.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Here- 
ford Lions  Club  and  the  Jaycees,  and  served 
as  past  chairman  of  the  Texas  Rural  Electric 
Education  Research  Committee  at  Texas  Tech 
University  in  Lubbock,  TX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horx>red  to  recognize  Mr. 
James  Hull  for  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  his  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
management  of  electric  energy,  to  the  agricul- 


FEDERAL  RECYCLING  mCENTTVE 
ACT 


HON.  JOAN  KELLY  HORN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Glenn 
Anderson,  the  distinguished  chairman  emeri- 
tus of  the  Committee  on  PuWk:  Works  and 
Transportation,  in  introducing  the  Federal  Re- 
cycling Incentive  Act,  legislation  requinng  a  re- 
cycling program  in  all  Federal  facilities. 

The  timing  of  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion— just  days  after  Earth  Day — is  both  appro- 
priate and  long  overdue. 

On  this  Nation's  first  Earth  Day  in  1970, 
there  was  conskJerable  interest  expressed  na- 
tionwide on  the  necessity  for  recycling.  People 
were  motivated  to  recycle  because  they  rightly 
viewed  it  as  a  protection  of  our  precious  mate- 
rials, larxJscapes,  and  waterways. 

Today,  21  years  later,  the  motivation  is  two- 
fold. Still  in  place  are  ttie  corKems  for  the  en- 
vironnnent  but  now  a  r>ew  crisis  has 
emerged — cities  are  ovenxin  with  trash.  Every 
community  across  Missouri  arxJ  across  ttie 
Natkjn  is  facing  the  fact  ttiat  we  are  mnning 
out  of  larxjfill  sites.  The  answer?  Recycling, 
orx^  again. 

As  States  and  communities  grapple  with  the 
issue,  the  Federal  Government  has  atxlicated 
its  responsibility  in  ttie  area  of  recycling.  One 
may  be  shocked  to  learn  that  alttxxigh  mar>- 
dated  by  law,  ttie  Federal  Government  has 
long  ignored  statutes  on  the  books  requiring 
recycling  in  all  Federal  buikjings  nabonwkle. 

The  Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  of  1970,  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 
and  the  RCRA  reauthorization  of  1976  put  in 
place  a  Federal  recycling  effort.  Furthermore. 
PreskJents  Carter  a/id  Nixon  issued  Executive 
orders  demanding  that  these  laws  be  erv 
forced.  The  current  administration  last  year 
drafted  a  similar  Executive  order.  Nothing  has 
come  of  it  either. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  the  Federal  Government's  envirorv 
mental  caretaker,  and  ttie  General  Servces 
Administration  (GSA],  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's landlord,  have  refused  to  even  ac- 
knowledge the  problem. 

A  1989  General  Accounting  Otfce  report 
confirms  negligence  t>y  these  agencies.  It  re- 
veals that  ttie  EPA  has  not  asserted  leader- 
ship in  recovering  and  recycling  Federal 
waste.  The  GSA  with  7,000  buikJings  nation- 
wkJe — more  than  160  in  Missouri — has  vir- 
tually no  recycling  policy.  Most  of  these  are  of- 
fice IxjtkJings  which  use  a  large  amount  of  re- 
cyclable goods,  especially  high-quality  paper. 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  waste  generated  at 
all  Federal  buikJings,  military  bases,  health  fa- 
cilities, and  ottier  installatk>ns  is  simply  being 
dumped  on  ttie  cities  and  counties.  Neither  ttie 
GSA  nor  ttie  EPA  has  begun  to  address  the 
numerous  obstacles  the  GAO  identified  by  es- 
tat)lishing  or  maintaining  a  wastepaper  recy- 
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cling  program  even  though  such  steps  were 
mandated  by  law. 

For  this  reason,  ^r.  Anderson  and  I  are 
happy  to  be  joined  b  y  more  than  60  of  our  dis- 
tir^uished  colleagu^  in  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation which  would  require  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  institute  a  recycling  program  in  Federal 
buildings.  While  thiai  may  not  solve  the  prot>- 
lem,  it  does  accomplish  certain  goals. 

First,  ttie  Federal  GovemrDent  would  be- 
come a  visible  player  in  recovering  products 
such  as  paper,  glais,  bottles,  and  aluminum 
cans,  and  hopefully  create  a  demand  for  recy- 
cled products.  Sec«nd,  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  do  its  pert  in  assisting  cities  with 
the  burgeonir>g  landfill  protilem.  In  addition,  it 
will  help  create  and  stabtlize  markets  for  recy- 
clable matenals  by  ensuring  a  reliat>le  supply 
of  recycled  goods. 

It  is  important  to  celebrate  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  Earth  Day  b  r  orKe  again  focusing  our 
vision  on  maintaining  our  precious  envirorv 
ment.  Everyone — State  and  local  govern- 
ments, businesses,  i  ind  individuals — must  play 
a  role  in  preserving  our  larxj,  water,  and  air. 
It  is  time  tfie  Federal  Government  assumed  its 
role  as  marxlated  by  law  arxj  establish  a  Fed- 
eral recycling  progra^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  long 
overdue  initiative  by  cosponsoring  ttie  Federal 
Recycling  Incentive  i  ^ct. 


TiE 
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TRIBUTE   TO 
TER      OF 
CHORNOBYL 
TO  THE  UKRACNIAN 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


DETROIT   CHAP- 
CHILDREN      OF 
llELIEF    FUND    AND 
PEOPLE 


DA'IDLBONIOR 

llICHIGAN 
C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday ,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  courfigeous  people.  Five  years 
after  tfie  tragedy  of  Ithe  1986  nuclear  disaster 
in  Ukraine,  the  Detrdrt  Chapter  of  the  Chikjren 
of  Chomobyl  Relief  JFund  is  hokjing  a  rally  to 
help  ttieir  felkjw  Ukrainians.  Part  of  tfieir  relief 
effort  is  requesting  donations  of  multivitamins 
for  the  chikJren  of  Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  pieople  have  experienced 
much  adversity  throughout  the  20th  century. 
As  a  people  ttiey  faced  mass  extermination  in 
the  1920's,  induced  {famine  in  the  1930's,  So- 
viet and  Nazi  oppr^skxi  in  the  1940's,  and 
the  hngering  afflkrti^ns  of  the  1986  nuclear 
hokx:aust.  Time  and  time  again,  the  rich  cul- 
tjral,  religKXJS,  and  social  fabric  of  tfie  Ukrain- 
ian people  has  been  tested. 

Wtien  the  power  statkxi  exploded  on  April 
26,  1986,  at  1:24  ajm.,  due  to  the  Soviet  de- 
sign of  the  reactor  and  control  rods,  9  tons  of 
radioactive  debris  escaped  from  ttie  No.  4  re- 
actor—about 100  tijnes  the  anrwunt  of  radi- 
ation released  by  ttie  atomic  bombs  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  and  ffagasakl.  The  official  cas- 
ualties were  listed  is  31  dead  and  203  hos- 
pitalized, j 

Because  of  the  S<|viet  Union's  intolerance  of 
free  speech,  the  w^nVi  may  never  know  ttie 
true  costs  of  this  dasign  flaw.  Yet,  the  growth 
of  ttie  democracy  m  jvement  and  ttie  enormity 
of  the  tragedy  tiave  leiped  to  lift  the  shroud  of 
secrecy  ttiat  surrounds  tlie  world's  worst  nu- 
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clear  disaster.  There  are  estimates  that  5,000 
people  in  Ukraine  have  died  from  Chornobyl's 
direct  fallout.  As  many  as  500,000  Ukrainians 
are  likely  to  develop  cancer  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  radiation.  Truly,  these  are  numtjers 
of  tragic  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  international  tragedy. 
Radiation  knows  no  borders.  Chomobyl  has 
been  transformed  from  a  design  flaw  to  a  dis- 
aster affecting  thousands  of  innocent  people  in 
many  different  nations.  The  eventijal  toll  on 
our  world  from  Chernobyl  may  never  fully  be 
known. 

We  must  never  forget  the  horror  of 
Chomobyl  and  its  effects  on  an  innocent  pop- 
ulation. Organizations  like  the  Detroit  Chapter 
of  the  Children  of  Ctiornobyl  Relief  Fund  pro- 
vide clear  examples  of  the  Ukrainian  people's 
resolve  to  once  again  overcome  adversity.  Let 
us  be  strengthened  by  our  Ukrainian  brottiers 
and  sisters  as  they  recover  from  the  to^agedy 
of  Chernobyl. 

This  important  and  significant  rally  reminds 
us  all  tfiat  the  struggle  in  Ukraine  continues. 
There  Is  still  much  work  to  be  done.  I  would 
like  to  commend  those  who  helped  make  this 
rally  such  a  success.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  partk;ipate. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled 
that  the  White  House  encouraged  business 
leaders  to  halt  discussions  with  civil  rights 
leaders  on  legislation  to  address  the  concerns 
of  tx)th  groups.  Tfie  administration  effectively 
squashed  the  efforts  of  these  leaders  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  that  could  have  prompted  not 
only  t)ipartisan  support  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate txjt  nationwide  support  among  working 
Americans.  The  Reputilicans  have  been  full  of 
speeches  calling  for  good  faith  efforts  to  come 
up  with  a  compromise  we  all  can  live  with,  txjt 
In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  their  actions 
which  speak  volumes. 

While  tfiey  turn  the  civil  rigtits  issue  Into  a 
politcal  game,  the  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents— women,  racial  and  religious  minorities, 
okJer  Americans,  and  the  disabled — lack  bask: 
protections  from  employer  discrimination.  Let's 
stop  the  games  and  work  together  to  resolve 
this  important  Issue. 


THE  SUBCONTRACTOR  PAYMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislatk)n  to  help  subcontractors  in  ttieir 
efforts  to  obtain  timely  payment  from  prime 
contractors. 

Since  I  first  came  to  the  House  in  1983,  I 
fiave  been  contacted  by  numerous  sub- 
contractors wtio  are  having  trouble  obtaining 
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payment  from  prime  contractors  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  which  Is  causing  small  business  sub- 
contractors to  have  cash  flow  problems,  and 
some  are  even  going  Into  bankruptcy. 

My  tjill,  the  Subcontractor  Payment  Protec- 
tion Act,  will  address  this  problem  by  requiring 
prime  contractors  to  notify  their  subcontractors 
when  they  are  applying  for  progress  payments 
and  final  payments  under  DOD  contracts.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  information  available  to  the  subcontrac- 
tor about  payments  to  the  prime.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  require  the  prime  confractor, 
when  applying  for  progress  payments,  to  cer- 
tify that  ttiey  are  not  delinquent  in  payments  to 
their  sutKontractors.  These  provisions  would 
not  apply  to  construction  contracts  which  are 
already  covered  under  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  payment 
prot)lems  t)etween  prime  corrtractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. The  study  would  examine  all  DOD  con- 
tracts, including  construction  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  needed  to  correct 
the  abuses  which  are  taking  place  under  many 
DOD  contracts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
strong  consideration  to  this  legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL  PARENTAL 
KIDNAPING  CRIME  ACT 


HON.  JIM  SAXrON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mrs.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  with  Congressman  George 
Gekas  in  reintioducing  the  International  Pa- 
rental Kklnaping  Crime  Act. 

I  tirst  became  aware  of  ttie  serious  problem 
with  international  kidnaping  cases  when  a  corv 
stituent  of  mine,  Ms.  Jacqueline  TrimarchI,  had 
her  child  atxlucted  to  Greece.  While  working 
with  her  in  our  search  for  her  daughter,  it  tie- 
came  apparent  to  me  that  her  case  was  not 
unique. 

As  a  result.  In  the  101st  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  mandate  criminal  penalties 
for  persons  abducting  children  from  one  courv 
try  to  another.  I  am  now  pleased  to  be  partici- 
pating with  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  George  Gekas,  and  nnembers 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice to  have  this  bill  brought  before  the  full 
House  for  conskjeration. 

This  legislation  would  recognize  inter- 
national kidnaping  as  a  felonious  offense,  and 
woukj  stipulate  criminal  punishments  for  Indi- 
vkjuals  wtio  violate  the  international  law.  While 
the  Hague  Convention  has  been  a  useful  tool 
In  locating  abducted  children.  It  has  not  suc- 
cessfully addressed  the  criminal  aspect  to 
international  kklnaping.  Since  ttie  main  con- 
cern lies  with  ttie  young  chiklren  wtio  are 
taken  from  their  U.S.  homes  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  imperative  that  our  Govemment  es- 
tablish criminal  penalties  to  deter  possible  ab- 
ductors. 

Through  a  combined  effort  with  other  gov- 
ernments, the  search  for  abducted  chikjren  will 
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not  have  to  weigh  completely  on  the  backs  of 
the  single  U.S.  parents.  We  would  end  ttiat 
lonely  prospect.  Arid  once  the  child  has  been 
found,  the  abductor  will  have  to  face  legal 
ramifications  and  punishments. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  Congressman 
Gekas  for  his  continued  efforts  to  have  this  bill 
finally  enacted.  In  the  case  of  Jacqueline 
Trimarchi,  her  story  luckily  ended  happily. 
After  several  trips  to  Greece  on  her  own  t>e- 
half,  she  was  able  to  locate  her  daughter  3 
years  after  her  atxJuction.  But  for  thousands  of 
other  parents,  the  story  has  no  ending. 


MISSOURI  COUPLE  CELEBRATES 
71ST  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  news 
reports  about  marriage  these  days  focus  on 
the  increasing  rates  of  divorce  and  the  number 
of  single  parents.  I  believe  it's  good  every 
once  in  a  while  to  focus  on  the  inspiring  sto- 
ries of  marriages  that  work  well  beyond  any- 
one's expectations. 

I  rose  on  this  House  floor  5  years  ago  to 
share  such  a  story  with  you.  It  was  a  story  of 
a  long,  loving,  and  successful  marriage  of  66 
years. 

Happily,  I  have  the  opportunity  today,  to  ask 
the  House  to  take  note  of  the  71st  anniversary 
of  that  same  couple.  On  April  25,  1920,  the 
wedding  of  Ellen  Everette  McKinney  arxl 
Hilute  Erskine  McKinney  of  St.  Louis,  MO  took 
place. 

One  of  the  McKinneys'  34  grandchildren, 
Sarah  McKinney-Ludd,  is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  and  she  tells  me  that 
her  grandparents — who  are  both  now  92  years 
oW — have  known  each  other  for  84  years, 
since  they  were  8. 

She  also  tells  me  that,  after  a  careful  and 
extensive  family  census  taking,  the  McKinneys 
have  8  children,  34  grandchildren,  46  great- 
grandchildren, and  10  great-great-grand- 
chikjren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  McKinneys  remain  active 
members  of  their  community.  Both  still  teach 
Sunday  school  regularly,  and  Mr.  McKinney 
remains  a  Sunday  school  suF>erintendent  and 
choir  director. 

As  my  constitutent,  Ms.  McKinney-Ludd, 
puts  it,  the  McKinneys  are  the  anchor  for  our 
entire  family.  Their  lives  are  an  anchor  and  an 
inspiration  for  far  more  than  tfieir  98  descend- 
ents,  and  I  wish  them  well  on  their  momentous 
anniversary. 


SALUTE  TO  ELIZABETH  FLOOD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  cot- 
leagues  one  of  my  constituents  wt)o  is  tfie 
quintessence  of  a  volunteer.  What  is  a  volun- 
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teer?  According  to  Webster's  dictionary  a  vol- 
unteer is  one  who  enters  into  or  offers  himself 
or  herself  for  servrce  of  his  or  fier  own  free 
will.  It  is  her  ability  to  display  this  characteristk; 
that  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  Ms.  Eliza- 
tieth  Flood. 

On  Friday,  April  26,  Elizabeth  Flood,  along 
with  18  otf>er  Americans  from  all  sectbns  of 
the  country,  will  receive  the  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Award.  This  award,  created  in 
1982  to  recognize  outstanding  volunteer  con- 
tributions by  individuals  and  organizations,  at- 
tracted 4.500  nominees.  Ms.  Flood  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  N.J.  Office  of  Volunteerism. 

Ms.  Flood  Is  a  telecommunications  assistant 
at  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  in 
Newark,  NJ  where  she  has  wori<ed  for  tfie  last 
20  years.  Besides  her  dedication  to  her  occu- 
pation she  has  also  exhibited  a  commitment  to 
her  community.  This  commitment  in  itself  is 
commendable  because  of  the  me  attitude  that 
exists  in  the  work!  and  the  attitude  of  many  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  our  children.  On  the 
contrary,  in  1978,  Ms.  Flood  organized  an 
after  school  program  at  tfie  Garden  Spires 
housing  complex  in  Newart<,  NJ  which  pro- 
vides recreation,  rap  sessions,  tutoring,  dance 
instructions,  love  and  a  positive  outlet  for 
many  inner  city  students  wfio  have,  in  many 
ways,  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  society. 
In  addition  to  her  self-inspired  community  cen- 
ter, Elizabeth  Flood  and  her  family  have  been 
feeding  more  than  500  fiomeless  people  annu- 
ally since  1 987  to  mark  tfie  anniversary  of  tier 
son's  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  you  and  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  saluting  Ms.  Flood,  the  only 
New  Jersey  resident  to  receive  tfie  1991 
award  and  the  first  Garden  State  resident  to 
receive  the  national  recognition  since  1 985.  on 
receiving  the  Presidential  honor  and  sut>scrib- 
ing  to  the  attitude  tfiat  it  Is  necessary  to  help 
someone  as  we  travel  along  life's  way  so  our 
living  will  not  tie  In  vain. 


HIGHLIGHTING  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  MENTORING 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zatkin  whose  mission  is  to  promote  arxl  deep- 
en tfie  uniquely  American  spirit  of  voluntarism, 
about  which  tfie  President  fias  on  several  oc- 
casions spoken  so  eloquently. 

This  month,  tfie  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
has  organized  a  12-clay  "celetxation  of  serv- 
ice" at  sites  across  the  country  that  highlight 
the  myriad  efforts  of  individual  Americans  and 
corporations  who,  through  their  donations  of 
time,  financial  assistance,  and  expertise,  are 
tackling  n^ny  of  the  challenges  this  Nation 
faces  in  tfieir  local  communities.  The  programs 
around  which  the  foundation  has  built  this 
month's  activities  range  from  improving  lit- 
eracy and  drug  prevention  to  alleviating  fiome- 
lessness  and  providing  servk;es  to  okjer 
Americans. 

April  25  is  "One-toOne  Mentoring  Day"  and 
my  hometown  of  Cincinnati  is  serving  as  the 
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flagship  city  for  the  Points  of  Light  Foundatkin 
and  the  National  One-to-One  Mentoring  Part- 
nership, an  effort  organized  by  One-to-One 
and  the  United  Way.  The  focus  of  today's  ac- 
tivities is  to  promote  the  educational  benefits 
of  one-to-one  mentoring 

Mentoring  matcfies  young  people,  partk;u- 
larly  low-income  and  disadvantaged  youth  in 
need  of  assistance,  with  a  volunteer  wfio 
helps  in  his  or  her  education.  More  impor- 
tantly, mentors  serve  as  positive  role  models. 
The  mentoring  concept  has  bieen  a  powerful 
tool  to  develop  and  buikj  the  skills  and  self-es- 
teem necessary  to  break  tfie  cycle  of  poverty 
that  too  many  young  people  face.  These  skills 
will  lead  tfiem  to  be  more  productive  and  suc- 
cessful members  of  society. 

DonakJ  Craig  is  an  example  of  the  success 
of  mentoring.  Between  the  seventh  grade  and 
his  sopfiomore  year  in  high  sctiool,  DonaW's 
grade  point  average  fell  from  3.5  to  2.6.  At 
tfiat  point,  he  was  paired  with  mentor  Terry 
Anchrum,  a  local  employee  of  tfie  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  mentor,  Donakj's  grades  improved 
to  3.8  the  folkiwing  year.  When  he  was  as 
senior.  Donald  Craig  posted  a  4.0  grade  point 
average  and  dkj  so  well  on  the  SAT  that  he 
earned  a  4-year  scholarship  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity. Donakj's  success  fias  k)een  repeated 
time  and  again  across  the  country. 

Today,  in  Cincinnati,  more  than  1.000  men- 
tors and  tfieir  young  partners  will  tie  fionored. 
Locally,  individual  citizens;  corporations,  such 
as  P&G  and  General  Electrk;;  and  servrce  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters, 
the  Great  Rivers  Girt  Scouts,  and  the  YMCA 
Black  Achievers,  are  making  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  people  who 
are  among  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
that  will  keep  this  Nation  vibrant,  dynamk:,  and 
free. 

For  tfie  country,  the  National  One-to-One 
Mentoring  Partnership  has  a  goal.  By  1995. 
the  partnership  trapes  to  fiave  a  mentor  for 
every  young  person  wfio  might  benefit.  This  is 
a  noble  goal.  With  the  support  demonstrated 
so  far  across  the  country,  this  goal  is  not  only 
notile.  txit  achievatile. 


APRIL  25TH  AND  THE  TIES  THAT 
BLIND:  IN  HONOR  OF  CONGRESS- 
MAN LARRY  SMITH 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  remenn- 
ber  April  25  as  a  momentous  day  in  American 
history.  Not  merely  because  it  martcs  tfie  90th 
anniversary  of  New  York  State's  deciskin  to 
assign  license  plates  to  automotiiles.  Not  only 
tiecause  we  celebrate  tfie  first  organizational 
meeting  of  the  United  Natkins  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  the  opening  of  the  St.  Laurence  Sea- 
way. We  remember  this  day.  for  in  the  year 
1941.  Larry  Smith  came  into  this  wortd.  And 
the  worid  has  never  been  tfie  same. 

The  world  is  certainly  a  happier  place  be- 
cause Larry  is  here.  His  wit  and  his  humor 
Ixighten  up  this  House  every  day.  Of  course 
his  ties  Ixighten  up  the  House  even  more  tfian 
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his  wit  and  humorj  In  fact,  in  the  event  of  a 
power  outage,  thj  Sergeant  at  Arms  has 
asked  Larry  to  \ei  d  us  all  to  safety,  since  his 
neon  ties  will  be  visible  even  in  the  darkest 
hour. 

Larry's  great  hiirrror  is  only  overshadowed 
by  his  leadership,  ( onsctence  arxj  great  sense 
of  compassion.  Wiether  the  issue  is  peace 
Middle  East,  human  nghts, 
here  and  abroad,  or  the 
needs  of  America'aj  working  families,  Larry  al- 
ways speaks  out  ai  kJ  stands  up  for  the  best  in 
us. 

in  his  first  50  lears,  Larry  has  made  a 
mark  from  Brooklyn  to  Broward  County.  He 
has  a  marvelous  family— Sheila,  his  wife, 
Lauren  arxJ  Grant,  iis  chikjren.  He  has  an  out- 
starxjing  record  on  behalf  of  the  environment; 
protecting  the  shores  of  Ftorida  from  off-shore 
drilling,  preserving  |  and  expanding  the  Ever- 
glades. He  is  a  wahior  against  crime  and  ille- 
gal drugs;  banning  quaaludes  and  fighting  the 
criminal  use  of  ma;hine  guns.  And  he  is  now 
carrying  tfiese  arN  other  causes  as  a  new 
member  of  the  He  use  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatksns — an  appcintment  that  serves  as  a 
sign  to  his  constrtuents  arxj  his  admirers  that 
his  work  is  respected  by  the  leadership  and 
his  colleagues.  It  is  the  perfect  arena  for 
Larry  to  make  nev  arxJ  lasting  marks  in  his 
50  years. 

And  so  It  is  with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  rise  to  acknowledge  this  great  and 
historic  day,  ttie  5(th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  my  good  frierxJ,  I  jvrry  Smith. 


TRIBUTE 


TO  THE  U.S.S. 


STURDEVANT' 


HON.  PORTIR  J.  GOSS 

01 '  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   )F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda  /.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  pause  for  a 
moment  to  pay  tntxite  today  to  the  U.S.S. 
Sturdevant  and  15  3f  her  toyal  crew  members 
who  were  ttie  unsispecting  victims  of  a  U.S. 
minefiekj  near  Key  West  on  April  26,  1942. 
Tomorrow,  a  group  of  survivors  of  this  tragic 
acckjent  will  gather  aboard  a  Navy  hydrofoil  to 
lay  a  wreath  on  ipe  still  waters  where  the 
U.S.S.  Sturdevant  )t)ll  lies.  Those  who  died  in 
that  accident,  like  all  those  who  have  given 
Ihetr  lives  in  servio  i  to  our  country  are  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers — partKulariy  now  as  we 
breathe  a  sigh  of  re  ief  at  tfie  conclusion  of  our 
Natkxi's  most  recent  conflct.  While  we  rejoice 
at  tfie  retum  of  oir  troops  from  the  Middle 
East,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  re- 
membrance of  tfie  Ijl.S.S.  Sturdevant 

White  on  patroi  in  the  Cant)bean,  tfie  U.S.S. 
Sturdevant  was  sertt  to  Key  West  for  repairs. 
On  April  26,  she  s«t  sail,  joining  a  convoy  al- 
ready in  progress.  The  commanding  offk»r 
filed  a  plan  of  intended  movement  with  the 
U.S.  naval  base  arid  charted  a  course.  Trag- 
ically, that  course  l#d  ttiem  straight  into  a  live 
minefieM.  With  a  temfying  Wast,  tfie  proud 
ship  sank,  sending  tfie  shell  of  what  was  once 
the  U.S.S.  Sturdevant  and  15  of  her  toyal 
hands  to  a  watery  grave. 

Today  our  thou  ihts  are  with  those  wtx) 
gave  ttieir  lives  in  s  wvce  to  ttieir  country,  tfieir 
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families,  and  their  colleagues  wfio  survived — 
arxJ  who  will  always  remember. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CANTOR  ISRAEL 
FRIEDMANN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  and 
pay  tribute  to  Cantor  Israel  Friedmann.  Cantor 
Friedmann  will  receive  the  prestigious  Meyer 
L.  Stein  Man  of  the  Year  Award  marking  his 
25  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Moses 
Montefiore  Woodmoor  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Cantor  Friedmann  will  receive  this  award  on 
Sunday,  May  5,  1991,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
31  st  anniversary  of  the  congregation.  This 
award  is  representative  of  the  congregation's 
appreciation  to  his  efforts. 

Cantor  Friedmann  came  to  this  country  from 
Hungary,  where  he  was  a  t)oy  cantor  in  the 
great  synagogue  of  Debrecen,  located  in  his 
hometown.  In  1945  he  continued  his  education 
in  Germany  and  Italy  where  he  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Milan.  He  also  served  as 
cantor  in  Milan,  studying  with  renowned  Mae- 
stro Carozzi. 

After  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  1951, 
he  studied  with  the  worid  famous  musicologist. 
Prof.  Otto  Ortmann,  former  director  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory. 

Altfwugh  the  cantor  has  been  associated 
with  various  congregations  in  BaltirTX)re,  he 
has  t)een  the  cantor  of  the  Montefiore 
Woodmoor  Hebrew  Congregation  since  1966. 
He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  Can- 
tor's Association  of  Greater  Baltimore. 


HAROLD  ROSENN  HONORED  WITH 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  a  dedicated  civic  leader,  a  fine  law- 
yer, and  a  personal  friend.  Harold  Rosenn, 
wfio  is  being  honored  by  B'nai  B'rith  with  its 
Community  Service  Award. 

Harokj  Rosenn  is  a  retired  partner  in  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  most  successful  law 
firms  in  nortfieastem  Pennsylvania — Rosenn. 
Jenkins  &  Greenwald.  In  additton  to  his  bril- 
liant and  noted  practk;e  as  an  attomey,  he  has 
a  full  career  in  community  service  as  well. 

Mr.  Rosenn  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  tfie  College  Misericordia,  the  Key- 
stone State  Games,  Inc.,  and  the  American 
Homestead,  Inc.  He  is  also  former  preskJent  of 
the  United  Way  of  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Temple  Israel  of 
Wilkes-Ban'e,  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chap- 
ter of  the  Amerkcan  Red  Cross.  This  list  just 
names  a  few  of  tfie  many  organizattons  to 
whtoh  Harold  has  devoted  his  time. 

The  Anti-Defannatron  League's  Distinguished 
Community  Servk:e  Award  is  not  the  first  time 
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Harold  Rosenn  has  tjeen  singled  out  for  his 
leadership.  He  is  also  listed  in  Marquis'  Who's 
Who  in  Amerrca,  Who's  Who  in  American 
Law,  and  Who's  Who  in  the  Worid.  A  few  of 
his  other  honors  include  the  1990  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  Trusteeship  of  the 
Associatton  of  Goveming  Boards  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  and  the  1989  Golden  Key 
Volunteer  Award  of  the  United  Way  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Rosenn  family  and  the  Kanjorski  family 
have  shared  a  close  and  warm  relationship  for 
more  than  a  half  century. 

When  he  was  a  young  practicing  attorney 
and  a  colleague  of  my  father's  at  the  bar,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  watch  him  grow  from  a 
bright,  young,  aggressive  lawyer  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  legal  profession  and  a  pillar  of  the 
community. 

He  is  an  individual  of  remari<able  talents; 
and  although  he  was  immersed  in  tfie  practrce 
of  law,  he  always  found  time  to  give  and  share 
those  talents  for  the  tienefit  of  the  community. 

Throughout  my  professional  life,  he  always 
had  time  to  lend  a  positive  critique  when  nec- 
essary. So,  therefore,  I  owe  a  personal  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  this  senior  memljer  of 
the  bar  for  taking  the  time  to  guide  and  help 
a  junior  memt)er. 

A  loving  husband  and  father,  Harold  Rosenn 
is  the  model  of  the  perfect  citizen,  and  we  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  our  neighbor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  H.  D' AMOUR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  true 
pioneers  in  the  retail  food  industry  in  our  coun- 
try, Mr.  Paul  D'Anxjur.  The  recent  passing  of 
Mr.  D'Amour  at  age  84  has  left  a  void  for  hun- 
dreds of  people  he  has  helped  in  the  western 
Massachusetts  area  through  the  many  chari- 
table organizations  he  sponsored  through  his 
company,  the  Big  Y  Foods. 

His  life  started  with  little  indication  that  he 
would  eventually  become  one  of  the  leading 
employers  of  our  area.  Mr.  D'Amour,  who  was 
born  in  Rimouski,  PQ,  Canada,  moved  to  Hol- 
yoke.  MA,  in  1906  with  his  parents  who 
worked  in  the  local  mill.  He  attended  local 
schools  in  Holyoke  and  graduated  from  Hol- 
yoke  High  School  in  1925.  He  had  to  leave 
college  eariy  and  become  a  bread  salesman 
to  help  support  his  family. 

In  1936,  D'Amour  purchased  the  "Y"  Cash 
Market  located  In  the  Willamansett  sectk>n  of 
Chrcopee.  Through  hard  work  and  dedication 
Mr.  D'Amour  and  tfie  entire  D'Amour  family 
have  taken  a  small  grocery  store  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  thriving  tsusiness  with  29 
stores  and  over  $400  million  in  gross  reve- 
nues. 

His  commitment  to  higher  education  in  the 
westem  Massachusetts  community  set  a  shirv 
ing  example  of  businesses  that  want  to  give 
something  back  to  tfieir  community.  Recent 
years  have  seen  the  start  of  a  new  Big  Y  pro- 
gram,  nontraditional   scholarships,   aimed  at 
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women  reentering  education.  The  "Kids  Count 
on  Big  Y"  is  a  matfi  sl<ills  program  with  which 
the  company  assists  local  elementary  school 
children. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  D'Amour  will  be  felt  by  more 
than  just  his  immediate  family  and  the  more 
than  3,000  employees  at  Big  Y.  Hundreds  of 
people  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  who  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Paul  D'Amour  but 
tjenefrted  greatly  by  him  share  in  his  loss.  I 
am  confident  that  the  tradition  of  service  to  the 
community  will  continue  as  Big  Y  grows  each 
and  every  year. 


BROWNSVILLE  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER  GETS  GRANT 
AWARD 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  tfie  Brownsville  Community  Health 
Center  on  their  grant  award  from  the  Johnson 
&  Johnson  Community  Health  Care  Program. 
This  program,  which  was  established  in  1987, 
is  a  partnership  t>etween  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
the  National  Council  of  LaRaza,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters, Inc.  This  program  seeks  to  aid  commu- 
nity centers  wtx)  serve  thousarxjs  of  poor  arxj 
needy  women  and  children  who  would  receive 
rx)  other  tjasic  health  care  services.  The 
Brownsville  Community  Health  Center  is  lo- 
cated in  south  Texas,  close  to  the  United 
States-Mexkx)  tx)rder.  Many  of  the  under- 
served  population  in  this  area  face  language 
and  cultural  barriers,  poverty,  and  destitution. 
Community  health  centers  provide  a  place 
where  people  can  come  and  feel  comfortable 
seeking  help.  The  Brownsville  Community 
Health  Center  not  only  provides  much  needed 
immediate  tiealth  care,  but  can  provide  pre- 
vention instruction  to  teach  these  people  to 
maintain  better  care  of  themselves.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  many  people  in  this  country  lack 
health  insurance.  To  nnake  matters  worse, 
community  health  centers  are  facing  marv 
power  sfvortages  arKJ  declining  finarx;ial  re- 
sources. That  is  why  programs  that  aid  conv 
munity  health  care  centers  are  so  important. 
Once  again,  I  would  like  to  applaud  the 
Brownsville  Community  Health  Center  and  I 
woukj  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing them  today. 


WELCOME  TO  JESSAMINE  COUNTY 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EIGHTH  GRADERS 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
wek^ome  the  303  eighth  graders  from  Jessa- 
mine County  Middle  School  in  Nrcholasville, 
KY,  wtx)  will  be  arriving  in  our  Nation's  glori- 
ous Capital  tonnorrow.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
these  fine  young  history  students  come  visit  to 
witness  first  hand  the  dynamos  of  our  Govern- 
nrient  at  work. 
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These  are  bright  young  patriotic  Americans 
who  love  their  country  and  everything  it  stands 
for.  They  have  demonstrated  their  patriotism 
by  writing  to  our  troops  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  commend  them  for  their  efforts  to 
let  our  troops  know  the  American  people  re- 
member ttiem  and  support  them  100  percent. 
As  a  demonstration  of  honor  and  respect  for 
all  Americans  who  have  served  so  bravely, 
these  students  will  participate  in  a  wreath  lay- 
ing ceremony  at  Ariington  National  Cemetery. 

In  addition,  while  they  are  here,  the  Jessa- 
mine County  Middle  School  Chorus  will  sing  at 
the  Old  Post  Office  Pavilion.  This  is  quite  an 
impressive  honor  to  be  selected  to  do  so,  and 
I  am  proud  of  them. 

Again,  I  welcome  these  fine  young  Kentuck- 
ians  to  Washington,  DC.  I  hope  they  enjoy 
their  trip,  and  I  am  confident  that  their  experi- 
ences here  will  give  them  a  greater  insight 
and  appreciation  for  our  democracy. 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  USER 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
recent  polls,  illegal  drug  use  is  the  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem.  So,  now  more  than  ever,  we 
must  not  back  down  from  our  commitment  to 
put  an  end  to  this  tragic  problem.  We're  either 
serious  about  the  drug  issue  or  we're  not. 

Much  of  the  legislation  I  fiave  introduced 
over  the  last  several  years  has  taken  the  ap- 
proach that  we  cam  focus  all  of  our  efforts  on 
supply  t>ecause  as  long  as  there  is  a  market 
for  these  deadly  goods,  there  will  be  those 
who  wish  to  profit  from  it. 

A  Rand  Corp.  study  entitled,  "Money  from 
Crime:  A  Study  of  the  Economics  of  Drug 
Dealing  in  Washington,  D.C.,"  showed  that  78 
percent  of  the  cocaine  purchased  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  actually  used  in  the  sub- 
urt>s.  Who  t)ears  nrwst  of  the  hardships  of 
these  transactions?  It  is  the  dealer  not  the 
user.  In  most  cases  today,  a  white,  affluent 
suburbanite  gets  off  scot-free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  days  of  regarding  drug 
users  as  victims  is  over.  If  we  condition  Fed- 
eral privileges  to  remaining  drug  free  we  can 
begin  to  send  the  message  to  illegal  drug 
users  that  they  are  no  longer  immune  and  that 
they  do  have  some  bearing  on  the  terrible 
drug  problem  facing  our  Nation.  We  must  at- 
tack the  demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  the  way 
to  do  this  is  through  user  accountability. 

Last  Congress.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
condition  the  privilege  of  driving  with  tfie  re- 
sponsibility of  remaining  drug  free.  This  meas- 
ure was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropriations  bill 
whk;h  became  Public  Law  101-516.  In  the 
102d  Congress,  I  will  continue  to  condition 
Federal  benefits  to  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining drug  free  and  to  that  end.  have  intro- 
duced the  following  bills: 

A  bill  to  remove  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
in  the  denial  of  certain  Federal  education  berv 
efits  to  individuals  convicted  of  drug  offenses; 
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A  bill  to  suspend  the  Federal  education  ben- 
efits to  individuals  convicted  of  drug  offenses; 

A  bill  to  require  random  drug  testing  of  all 
Federal  employees; 

A  bill  to  require  courts  to  notify  the  employer 
of  an  ir>dividual  convicted  of  any  drug  offense 
atxjut  the  convk:tion;  and 

A  bill  to  require  applicants  for  a  position  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  undergo  a  drug 
test. 

We  still  have  the  need  to  address  the  drug 
issue  and  it  is  high  time  we  address  the  issue 
of  user  accountability,  so  I  would  urge  your 
support  of  this  drug  package. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  LOU  HOWARD 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mary  Lou  Howard,  an  outstarxl- 
ing  put>lic  servant  and  my  dear  and  valued 
firiend. 

Throughout  her  entire  lifetime,  Mary  Lou  has 
tirelessly  and  selflessly  served  her  fellow  citi- 
zens. She  has  always  tieen  a  trailt)lazer.  The 
first  woman  ever  elected  to  tfie  city  council  of 
Burbank,  CA,  she  distinguished  fierself  as  an 
activist  politician,  working  tirelessly,  arxJ  some- 
times against  great  odds,  to  improve  tt>e 
welltjeing  of  her  constituents. 

As  vice  mayor,  and  then  mayor  of  Burbank, 
Mary  Lou  repeatedly  demonstrated  ttie  com- 
petence, wit,  intelligerx^,  and  grace  that 
marked  her  administration.  Always  conrpas- 
sionate,  concerned  and  informed,  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  competent  and  skillful  executive 
earned  her  a  second  mayoral  term  in  1983 
and  a  third  in  1987. 

In  addition  to  tier  distinguished  career  in 
public  service,  Mary  Lou  gave  endlessly  of  her 
time  arxJ  energy  to  her  community.  She 
served  as  a  memt^er  of  tt>e  Los  Angeles 
County  Grand  Jury,  the  city  of  Burbank's  li- 
brary board  of  trustees,  SCOPE,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  mentally  retarded  young 
adults,  tfve  American  Red  Cross,  the  Verdugo 
Mental  Clinic  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Foothill 
Youth  Servrces  Committee.  In  addition,  she 
has  been  president  of  the  Tri-Valley,  Inc. 
board  of  directors — San  Fernando  Valley,  La 
Crescenta  Valley  and  Santa  Calrita  Valley 
Areas  Special  Olympics  for  the  Retarded— and 
the  Avon  School  Parent-Teacher  Association 
(PTA). 

Mary  Lou  is  a  passionate  advocate  for  tlie 
environment.  She  was  appointed  by  the  Cali- 
fomia  State  Senate  to  a  seat  on  the  California 
Coastal  Compassion  arxJ  by  the  California 
Coastal  Commission  to  a  seat  on  ttie  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  Conservancy.  In  these  ca- 
pacities Mary  Lou  made  herself  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  defense  of  the  land  and 
those  wtx)  love  arxJ  use  it. 

It's  fiard  to  imagine  how  she  found  the  time, 
but  Mary  Lou  also  managed  to  raise  four  tove- 
ly  chiWren  to  responsit)le  and  productive  adult- 
hood. Her  daughter,  Jacqueline  Lee,  and  her 
sons  Richard  Joseph.  Jon  Allen,  and  Brett 
Allen  are  also  a  testament  to  her  great  at^ility. 
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I  am  honored  to 
me  in  saluting  Ma^ 
abie  woman,  and  afi 
comnxjnity. 


NEW  YORK  CltY 
WOMEN  IN 


HON.CHAtl£S 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
Lou  Howard,  a  remark- 
Invaluable  member  of  our 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
EDUCATION  HONORED 


LSCHUMER 

NEW  YORK 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Administrative  Wor 
organization 
serving  in  administil 
tkXK  in  public  arxJ  | 


Thursday.  April  25.  1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  witti  great 
pride,  I  rise  to  tiorior  the  New  York  City  Ad- 
ministrative Womeri  in  Education,  an  organiza- 
ton  dedicated  to  the  personal  and  profes- 
siortal  growth  of  wofnen  in  education. 

The  NYCAWE  otganization  was  fourxJed  in 
1915.  It  is  a  cfiaptef  of  the  National  Council  of 
sn  in  Education,  and  is  an 
^sed  of  female  educators 
ative  and  supervisory  posi- 
rivate  educational  and  irv 
stitutk>ns  throughoil  Metropolitan  New  York. 

Helping  women  lachieve  their  professional 
aspirations  and  expel  in  their  chosen  career 
paths  through  proper  support  and  training  are 
key  goals  of  NYO^WE.  NYCAWE  recognizes 
that  ttie  challenges  iof  leadership  can  be  taxing 
on  the  irxjividual!  While  ttiey  encourage 
women  to  seek  and  accept  ttie  cfiallenges  of 
administrative  responsibilities,  NYCAWE  pro- 
vides seminars  to  lielp  its  members  cope  with 
their  problems. 

In  addition  to  tht  devek>pment  of  personal 
qualities  in  each  At  its  members,  NYCAWE 
urges  publk:  and  private  school  systems,  uni- 
versities arxj  educfitkjnal  agencies  to  recog- 
nize and  equitat)!^  reward  women's  dem- 
onstrated administrtitive  arxJ  supervisory  abili- 
ties by  empkiying  a  id  advancing  women. 

I  applaud  ttie  N«w  Yortc  City  Administrative 
Women  in  Educatk  n  and  its  progress  in  wom- 
en's issues. 


PROTECTING 
BARA  CHANNEL 
MARIA  BASDI 


OF 
Di  THE  HOUSE 


THE      SANTA      BAR- 
AND  THE  SANTA 


HON.  ROBERFJ.  LAGOMARSINO 

:aufornia 

)f  representatives 


Thursday.  April  25. 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  annourx:ing  m\  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion ttiat  woukj  potect  the  environmentally 
sensitive  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the 
Santa  Maria  Basin  trom  additkyial  oil  and  gas 
leasing  activity  until  the  next  century. 

Earlier  this  year,  ttie  U.S.  Department  of  ttie 
Interior's  Mineral  Management  Sen/ice  issued 
the  draft  proposal  ^f  the  comprehensive  Outer 
S]  National  Gas  and  Oil 
Program  for  1992-97. 
President  Bush's  rec- 
orrvnendations  ma(^  last  year,  this  plan  woukj 
place  more  than  96  percent  of  the  California 
coast  off-limits  to  new  oil  and  gas  leasing  until 


Continental  Shetf 
Resource  Managei 
In   accordance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

after  the  year  2000.  However,  the  plan  also 
puts  87  tracts  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
and  the  Santa  Maria  Basin  availatile  for  leas- 
ing in  5  years. 

My  legislation  would  allow  the  Santa  Bar- 
t>ara  Channel  and  the  Santa  Maria  Basin  to 
enjoy  the  same  protection  from  additional 
leasing  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  California 
coast.  The  bill  would  prohil)it  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  Issuing  any  new  oil  and  gas 
leases  In  these  environmentally  sensitive 
areas  until  the  year  2001.  Additionally,  my  bill 
wouW  permanently  ban  any  leasing  activity  In 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary arxJ  the  Federal  ecological  preserve  and 
buffer  zone. 

The  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Santa  Bartiara 
and  Ventura  Counties  have  experienced  more 
OCS  drilling  activity  than  any  other  area  of 
California.  Currently,  there  are  neariy  100  ac- 
tive leases  In  the  Santa  Bartjara  Channel.  The 
potential  increase  In  production  In  the  Santa 
Bart)ara  Ctiannel  from  projects  already  under 
construction  may  have  direct  and  dramatic  Im- 
pacts to  onshore  communities.  Though  I  be- 
lleve  that  offshore  development  can  proceed 
responslt>ly  and  safely,  I  also  believe  that  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  has  t>orne  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  OCS  production. 

Twee  In  1989,  I  sutjmitted  testirrxjny  to  the 
President's  OCS  Leasing  and  Development 
task  force  at  hearings  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
in  Santa  Bartjara.  Among  the  major  points  in 
my  testimony,  I  expressed  my  opposition  to 
placing  the  full  burden  of  OCS  development 
on  ttie  environmentally  sensitive  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  Ttie  environmentally  sensitive 
and  highly  valuat>le  resources  of  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Parte  and  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Marine  Sanctuary  deserve  additional 
consideration  tiefore  making  a  leasing  deci- 
sion. 

Until  Americans  can  reduce  their  high  levels 
of  oil  consumption,  conservation,  renewable 
and  alternative  energy  sources,  and  research 
and  development  of  new  energy  sources  must 
accompany  strong  domestic  oil  production  in 
order  to  reduce  our  country's  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  imported  foreign  oil.  However,  it 
is  Ixjth  unwise  and  unfair  to  focus  furttier  pro- 
duction on  the  California  OCS  In  one  environ- 
mentally delk:ate  area. 

The  legislation  that  I  will  introduce  shortly 
will  provide  needed  permanent  protection  to 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Parte  and  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
and  It  will  allow  the  rest  of  the  Santa  Bart>ara 
Ctiannel  and  the  Santa  Maria  Basin  to  receive 
the  additional  consideration  ttiat  their  valuable 
natural  resources  demand. 


"HAPPY  25TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY" 


HON.GEORGEJ.HOCHBRUECKNER 

of  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  April  25, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure,  akxig  with  my  wife  Carol 
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Ann,  to  pay  tribute  today  to  our  good  friends 
Art  and  Gloria  Miguel.  They  will  tie  celetxating 
their  silver  wedding  anniversary  on  April  30, 
1991.  I  have  known  the  Miguel's  for  many 
years,  however,  it  is  through  their  children  that 
I  have  come  to  know  about  the  joys  and  trials 
of  their  past  25  years  together.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  give  you  a  little  in- 
sight to  what  has  made  their  marriage  last. 

The  Miguel's  have  come  a  long  way  to  be 
where  they  are  today.  Art  came  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines  wtien  he  was  only 
10  years  old  and  could  tiarely  speak  English. 
He  grew  up  in  St.  Albans,  NY,  and  later  be- 
came one  of  the  engineers  who  worked  on  the 
Grumman  F-14.  Gloria  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  newly  graduated  nurse  to  worte  in 
the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Minnesota  when  she  was 
only  21  years  old.  In  fact,  she  was  so  new  to 
the  life  In  America  that  she  arrived  in  Min- 
nesota In  the  dead  of  winter  without  a  coat. 
Soon  after  she  arrived  from  the  Philippines  her 
friend  Bernice  DePano  introduced  Gloria 
Dumlao  to  her  husband  Elmer's  tjest  friend  Art 
Miguel. 

Twenty  five  years  ago,  after  at  least  3  years 
of  commuting  every  weekend  from  Chicago  to 
Rochester,  MN,  to  visit  his  future  twide.  Art 
married  Gloria.  They  started  their  family  soon 
after  they  were  married  and  moved  to  Long  Is- 
land. The  Miguel's  were  fulfilling  the  American 
dream,  a  tiouse  In  the  sutxirtss,  children,  and 
a  dog.  However,  It  wasn't  always  so  easy.  In 
the  eariy  days,  raising  three  chikjren  in  a  two 
career  household  was  not  an  easy  task.  Gloria 
worked  evenings  at  St.  Charies  Hospital  until 
the  children  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 
Usually,  by  the  time  Art  came  home  from  his 
job  at  Grumman,  Gloria  was  just  leaving  for 
work.  Soon  after  ttie  chikJren  were  school  age, 
Gloria's  parents  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dumlao 
came  from  the  Philippines  to  live  with  ttiem. 
Since  their  wedding  day  there  wasn't  much 
opportunity  to  experience  a  full  year  as  a  new- 
lywed  couple. 

Time  passes  very  quickly.  One  by  one  the 
children  are  leaving  the  nest  graduating  col- 
lege and  moving  out  on  their  own.  As  a  result 
of  relocating  the  Dumlao's  also  left  the 
Miguel's  home.  After  25  years  Gloria  and  Art 
Miguel  are  finally  on  their  own.  This  wonderful 
couple  tias  thought  their  special  t>lend  of  gerv 
erosity  and  commitment  to  their  many  friends 
and  to  their  entire  community.  Carol  Ann  and 
I  are  honored  to  be  counted  among  their 
friends.  It  gives  me  special  delight  to  wish 
them  a  very  happy  25th  anniversary.  Carol 
Ann  and  I  wish  them  all  ttie  joy,  love,  peace, 
and  laughter  to  last  them  through  the  next  25 
years  of  marriage. 


April  29,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/ida^',  April  29,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Montgomery). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

April  29. 199 J. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
temjxjre  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Duane  H.  Carlson, 
senior  pastor,  St.  Mark's  Lutheran 
Church,  Springfield,  VA,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God  before  whose  face  the  empires 
of  the  past  have  risen  and  fallen  away, 
establish  this  Nation  in  righteousness; 
and  in  personal  character  and  public 
integrity  make  her  foundations  sure. 

Keep  us  from  pride  of  mind  and  from 
boasting  tongues  deliver  us;  make  us 
mindful  of  the  benedictions  You  have 
delivered  to  us  as  a  people.  Enable  us 
to  finish  the  tasks  of  justice  that  are 
not  so  difficult  to  begin.  Be  Thou  our 
God  beyond  the  power  of  our  minds  and 
lips  to  ask  and  thus  be  counted  as  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  of  people,  but 
more  of  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  please  step  forward  and 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledg-e  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  1994,  1995.  and  1996. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121),  "con- 
current resolution  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Grassley  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  292.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  SagTiaro  National  Monument; 

S.  363.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
15  acres  to  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park; 

S.  545.  An  act  to  authorize  the  additional 
use  of  land  in  Merced  County,  CA; 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  honor  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  their  contribution  to  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1991  as  "United  States  Savings  Bond 
Month." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,   one  of  its  clerks,   announced 


THE  REVEREND  DUANE  H. 
CARLSON 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  to  the  Chamber 
today  our  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Duane  Carlson.  He  is  senior  pastor  at 
St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  located  in 
my  congressional  district  in  Spring- 
field, VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  special  day  for 
Pastor  Carlson  and  his  family,  for  he 
has  just  completed,  as  of  yesterday, 
being  his  last  Sunday  services  as  senior 
pastor  at  St.  Mark's,  what  caps  a  long 
and  very  distinguished  ministry.  Not 
only  has  Pastor  Carlson  served  as  the 


spiritual  adviser  to  the  many  families 
of  this  paxish  for  37  years,  but  St. 
Mark's  is  the  only  church  he  has  ever 
served.  And  Pastor  Carlson  is  the  only 
pastor  the  church  has  ever  had. 

A  native  of  Jamestown,  NY,  Pastor 
Carlson  was  graduated  from  the  semi- 
nary in  Illinois,  came  to  Springfield  to 
begin  his  work  with  only  a  handful  of 
people.  Now,  37  years  later.  Pastor 
Carlson  has  led  a  wonderful  group  of 
people,  and  together  they  have  built  a 
church  that  has  had  a  distinguished 
history  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Springfield  area. 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  the 
basement  of  a  home,  St.  Mark's  is  now 
the  largest  Lutheran  Church  in  the  en- 
tire Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  welcome 
Pastor  Carlson  to  our  Chamber  today. 
In  fact,  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  members  of  his  church:  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bob 
Bergland,  Congressman  BOEHLERT,  and 
Congressman  Marlenee,  and  several 
others,  and  I  trust  that  many  more  will 
continue  to  frequent  St.  Mark's  be- 
cause of  the  investment  that  Pastor 
Carlson  has  made,  a  career  investment 
in  the  life  of  that  community  and  that 
church. 

So  we  wish  to  express  to  him  and  his 
family  our  thanks  for  37  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  his  church  and  to  his 
community,  and  to  offer  our  best  wish- 
es in  the  years  to  come.  Thank  you. 
Pastor  Carlson. 


PLACES  OF  REFUGE  FOR  THE 
KURDS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  President  o'  the 
United  States  in  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  fullest  support  for  his  ac- 
tions and  that  of  our  allies  in  estab- 
lishing the  places  of  refuge  for  the 
Kurds  and  for  other  displaced  persons, 
in  providing  security  for  them  and  as- 
suring clothing  and  shelter  and  all  the 
amenities  of  life  itself.  And  further  I 
have  indicated  to  the  President  that  I 
would  support  him  100  percent  if  he 
should  decide  in  the  near  or  further  fu- 
ture that  the  use  of  force  will  again  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  these  Kurds 
and  other  displaced  persons  will  remain 
secure,  that  he  has  my  support  in  that 
regard. 

If  Saddam's  people  dare  to  even  fire 
one  shot  at  the  coalition  or  American 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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forces,  we  ought 
hunt  him  down 
from  power  forever 


bo  be  in  a  position  to 
and   to   remove   him 


TORNADOES    3SI  THE  MIDWEST 


ad  Iress 


o- 


respo  nding 


that. 


(Mr.  GLICKMAfl 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.    GLICKMAK 
Midwest  experienced 
and  unexplainabli! 
night,  striking  a 
country  but 
on  my  own  Stat# 
Cowley  County 
Washington  County 
lot  of  folks  were 
jured;  in  the  city 
people  or  one-thvd 
are  homeless,  88 
entire   mobile 
But  the  people 
strongly  in  the 
which    is   locate( 
above  me  which 
Aspera,"   which 
through  difficulties 
Kansas  are 
bors    with    food 
clothing. 

In  addition  to 
Kansas 

with   the  head 
gency  Managemeht 
and  we  have  their 
Agency  handling 
kinds  of  situatioiis 
ly  as  possible  foi 
Federal  assistanc  i 
sas  who  have  beei 

Our  own  Goven  or 
yesterday  requested 
sas  be  declared 
it  is  my  hope 
President  of  the 
quickly  as  possible 

We  will  do  wha  . 
the  aid  from 
Kansas,  of  course 
the  hard  job  of 
bear  through  this 
which  has  occunjed. 
make  sure  that 
made  available 
Kansas  can  clean 
We  are  concerned 
of  the  world,  the 
but  a  disaster  at 
erence    before 
world. 


retise 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 

the  most  vicious 

tornadoes  on  Friday 

lot  of  States  in  this 

partjicularly  hitting  hard 

of  Kansas,  striking 

^edgwick  County,  and 

among  others.  A 

tilled,  dozens  were  in- 

of  Andover,  KS,  1,500 

of  the  community 

houses  destroyed,  an 

h(tme   park   decimated. 

Kansas  believe  very 

symbol   of  our  State 

on    the    ceiling   up 

says,  "Ad  Astra  per 

Tieans   "to   the   stars 

And  the  people  of 

to  their  neigh- 

with    shelter,    with 


congress!  onal 


PROTECTING 

POTENTIAL 


(Mr.  MAZZOLI 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI 
ment  time  shoul( 
lives  when  we 
challenges,  rest 
a  full  lifetime  oi 
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asked  and  w£is  given 

the  House  for  1 

and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
delegation   met 
the   Federal   Emer- 
Agency  yesterday, 
assurance  that  that 
emergencies  in  these 
will  move  as  quick- 
Federal  aid  and  for 
for  the  folks  of  Kan- 
hurt  so  badly. 

Joan  Finney, late 

the  State  of  Kan- 

a  disaster  area,  and 

my  urging  that  the 

t  United  States  move  as 

on  that  request. 

we  can  to  accelerate 

The  people  of 

will  do  the  basic  job, 

helping  their  neighbors 

great,  great  tragedy 

And  we  will  also 

are  enough  funds 

that  the  State  of 

up  from  this  mess. 

about  the  tragedies 

lisasters  of  the  world, 

dome  must  take  pref- 

t  le    disasters    of    the 


as 
an  1 


Wasliington. 


t  lere 

10 


PENSION  RIGHTS  OF 
RETIREES 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
refise  and  extend  his  re- 
Mr.  Speaker,  retire- 
be  that  point  in  our 
cAn  relax,  pursue  new 
i  jid  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
hard  work.  Unfortu- 


nately, retirement  is  not  peaches  and 
cream  for  many  Americans. 

All  of  us  who  will  be  on  pension  some 
day  worry  about  the  security  of  the 
pensions'  assets,  but  there  is  a  group  of 
employees,  some  of  whom  are  in  my 
community  in  Louisville,  KY,  who 
have  an  extra  worry.  Those  are  the 
pensioners  such  as  the  ones  at  Stand- 
ard Gravure  Co.,  whose  overfunded  pen- 
sion plans,  during  the  go-go  1980's,  were 
liquidated  following  notice  to  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  and 
the  assets  were  in  part  given  back  to 
management  and  in  part  used  to  pur- 
chase insiu"ance  annuities  for  these  re- 
tirees. 
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Unfortunately,  many  of  those 
annunities  are  financed  through  com- 
panies like  First  Executive  Life  Insur- 
ance of  California  which  has  now  been 
declared  in  receivership. 

This  week,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  start  a  series 
of  hearings  on  this  whole  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  Federal  insur- 
ance for  these  pension  plans  which 
have  been  liquidated  and  converted 
into  annuities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  retirees,  includ- 
ing those  in  my  community,  are  very 
apprehensive.  At  the  time  in  their 
years  when  they  should  be  relaxed, 
they  are  anxious  and  nervous.  We  have 
an  opportunity,  I  believe,  to  put  them 
at  ease,  so  they  can  enjoy  their  golden 
years.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility, 
and  I  think  that  responsibility  should 
be  shouldered. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VOLKMER)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

April  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  12:55  p.m.  on  Friday, 
April  26,  1991  the  following  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  173  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  138. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes each  day,  on  April  29  and  30. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  May  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAZZOLI)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes  each  day,  on  May  1  and  2. 

Mr.  HuTTO,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
30. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fuster. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.292.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.363.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
15  acres  to  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaris. 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  honor  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  their  contribution  to  victory  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1991  as  "United  States  Savings  Bond 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESroENT 


Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  April  26.  1991: 

H.R.  598.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  In  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorize collective  bargulning  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health-care  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  30,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1149.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  fiscal  year 
1993  requests  for  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  offsetting  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  amendments  from  the  Judi- 
ciary, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-72);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1150.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-73);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Special  Ac- 
tions Branch,  Congressional  Inquiry  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
notice  of  decision  to  convert  to  contract  op- 
erations the  administrative  services  function 
at  Fort  Lee.  VA.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

im.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
final  audit  report  entitled  "Accounting  for 
Reimbursable  Expenditures  of  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money, 
Water  Resources  Division.  U.S.  Geological 
Survey";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  report  on  (1)  procedures  for 
overseeing  the  expenditure  by  States  and 
Territories  of  Stripper  Well  and  Exxon  funds, 
and  (2)  the  status  of  pending  enforcement  ac- 
tions initiated  during  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1991  and  previous  quarter  with  re- 
gard to  the  expenditures  of  petroleum 
vilatlon  escrow  funds  will  be  submitted  by 
the  end  of  May  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  13th  report  on  en- 
forcement actions  and  comprehensive  status 
of  Exxon  and  stripper  well  oil  overcharge 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
annual  report  on  DOE's  progress  in  imple- 
menting the  requirements  of  Section  120  of 
CERCLA  will  be  submitted  in  May  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Turkey  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  91-19).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigm  Affairs. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  Report  on 
the  Export  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  app.  2413;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. (Jeneral  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  Issued  by  GAO  in 
March  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panana  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
informational  copies  of  lease  prospectuses, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Works, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on  the 
flood  control  project  for  the  Upper  River  Jor- 
dan. Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-640  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-74);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1164.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  Intention  to  add  Czechoslovakia 
to  the  list  of  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences (GSP)  and  to  suspend  Sudan  from  its 
status  as  a  GSP  beneficiary,  pursuant  to  19 
U.S.C.  2462(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-71);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  first  Withln-Session  0MB  Sequester  Re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-27  (H. 
Doc.  No.  102-70);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  of  the  Whole  House  and 
ordered  tobe printed. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on 
premiums  received  on  health  insurance  poli- 
cies which  do  not  meet  certain  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Smpth  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr. 
LEviNE  of  California.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Fus- 
TER.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  John- 
ston  of   Florida.    Mr.    MURPin'.    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.       Mr.       FOGLIETTA.       Mr. 

McCloskey.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Leach,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton.     Mr.      CJoss.      and     Ms.      Ros- 
Lehtinen): 
H.R.  2122.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the   Persian   Gulf  conflict;    jointly,    to   the 
Committees   on   Foreign   Affairs   and   Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bliley.  and  Ms.  Norton): 
H.R.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia     Self-Govemment     and     Govern- 
mental Reoganization  Act  to  establish  a  pre- 
dictable and  equitable  method  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  2124.  A  bill  to  extend  the  duty  reduc- 
tion on  certain  unwrought  lead  for  a  period 
of  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dooltitle, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
HENRY.  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  JENKINS.  Ms. 
Kaptur.       Mr.       Lancaster.       Mr. 
MCEWEN.  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.   Moorhead.   Mr.   Moakley.   Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 
Wolf): 
H.R.  2125.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  examine  the  issues  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  values  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  of  grants 
to  innovative  projects  relating  to  civics  and 
character  values  in  education;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees   on  Education   and   Labor  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MANTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lent): 
H.R.  2126.  A  bin  to  establish  permit  re- 
quirements for  overflows  from  combined 
storm  water  and  sanitary  sewer  systems  dis- 
charging into  the  estuarine  zone  and  marine 
waters  and  to  require  the  correction  of  such 
systems  to  minimize  discharges  into  those 
waters,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  pollution 
discharges  into  estuaries  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  oceans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
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and   Transportatl 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  0WE1<S 

self,  Mr. 

Serrano, 

LIAMS,  Mr. 
Mr.  GOODLE^J 

H.R.  2127.  A  bill 
tlon  Act  of  1973  tc 
such  Act,  and  for  ot  lier 
mlttee  on  Educatlo:  i 
By  Mr.  ROYB^L 

H.R.  2128.  A  bin 
Social  Security  Ad 
port  from  the  Dire  ;tor 
Office  of  Technolog  y 
in    payment   amounts 
transplantation 
tee  on  Ways  and  Mebns 
By  Mr.  STARl : 

H.R.  2129.  A  bill  t< 
enue  Code  of  1986  tc 
in  the  case  of  ba 
Japanese  services; 
Ways  and  Means. 


o:i   and   Merchant   Marine 


of  New  York  (for  hlm- 

P^YNE  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  Wil- 

J^ALLENOER,  Mr.  Klug,  and 

i): 

a  amend  the  Rehablllta- 

extend  the  programs  of 

purposes;  to  the  Com- 

and  Labor. 

L: 

t4  amend  title  XVm  of  the 

to  require  an  annual  re- 

of  the  Congressional 

Assessment  on  charges 

for   certain    surgical 

pnkedures;  to  the  Commlt- 


amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
deny  certain  tax  benefits 
idlngs  constructed  with 

to    the    Committee    on 


Under  clause  4 
94.  The  SPEAKErt 
the  Senate  of  the 
to  mortgage  reven<|e 
come  housing  tax 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEJ  lORIALS 


)fi 


rule  XXII. 

presented  a  memorial  of 

of  Michigan,  relative 

bonds  and  the  low  In- 

(  redlt;  to  the  Committee 


&;ate 


ADDITION  AL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause 
were  added  to  pijblic 
tions  as  follows 


of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
bills  and  resolu- 


Jeff  erson. 


H.R.  371:  Mr. 

H.R.  645:  Mrs.  Mli*c 
TON.  Mr.  DE  Lugo, 
and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Oloj 

H.R.  776:  Mr 

H.R.  778:  Mr 

H.R.  780:  Mr 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  BusfAMANTE 
Slattery.  and  Mr 

H.R.  1031:  Mr 

H.R.   1048:    Mr 
North  Carolina,  and 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  SHAi' 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Hu(  hes 
Bonior,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Jersey,  Mr.  Raven^ 
Sabo. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  Ru^ 
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Mr.  Feighan,  Ms.  NOR- 
4r.  MORAN,  Mr.  Ireland, 


and  Mr.  KOLTER. 


Stui  ds. 
Stue  ds. 
,  JACOps  and  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  SWETT,  Mr. 
;ampbell  of  Colorado. 
San  ders. 
LANCASTER,  Mr.  Jones  of 

Mr.  VALENTINE. 
fS. 

Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Mr.  VOLKMER,  and  Mr. 


H.R.  1289:  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  1381:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  DOOLFITLE. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Paxon,  and 
Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  PARKER,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Pallone,  and 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KOLBE,  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  DUNCAN. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  DOOLriTLE.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Hob- 
SON,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
ScHiFF.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  SMrra  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
JONTZ.    Mr.    OXLEY.    Mr.    Wyden,    and    Mr. 

KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  1897:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Downey,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  ALEXAN- 
DER. Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Brewster. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Gillmor,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr,   Chapman.   Mr. 


Saxton.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  LEVIN 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93:  Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  TORRES,  and 
Mr.  Traficant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO. 

H.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Evans. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

69.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus,  relative  to  the  decision 
taken  by  the  European  Parliament  on  14 
March  1991  on  the  Cyprus  question;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

70.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ambassador,  Turk- 
ish Embassy,  Washington,  DC,  relative  to 
military  assistance  to  Turkey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  relative  to 
the  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
21;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  relative  to  enlisting  support  for 
an  international  effort  to  alleviate  the 
health  effects  as  a  result  of  the  Chernobyl 
accident;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

73.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charge  d'Affaires, 
Turkish  Embassy,  Washington,  DC  relative 
to  the  plight  of  Iraqi  civilians  along  the 
Turkish-Iraqi  border;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cy- 
prus, relative  to  the  Cyprus  issue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Commission, 
Key  West,  FL,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the 
Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


April  29,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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H.R.  212,  THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  of 
stress  in  the  health  care  financing  system  are 
increasingly  evident. 

Businesses  are  increasingly  apprehensive 
about  steeply  rising  health  insurance  pre- 
miums. Small  businesses  report  that  they  face 
astronomical  cost  increases,  or  selected  em- 
ployees are  denied  coverage  due  to  chronic 
health  problems. 

The  people  who  need  coverage  the  most 
end  up  without  it,  and  the  number  of  unin- 
sured keeps  growing. 

Almost  34  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  must 
do  without  the  basic  protection  of  health  cov- 
erage. As  many  as  65  million  lack  health  in- 
surance for  at  least  30  days  during  any  2-year 
period. 

For  families  without  adequate  health  insur- 
ance coverage,  any  encounter  with  the  health 
care  delivery  system,  no  matter  how  minor  or 
seemingly  routine,  presents  serious  financial 
consequences.  The  unsurprising  result  is  that 
these  families  do  not  seek  appropriate  health 
care  when  they  need  it. 

Proper  care  is  delayed  until  the  problem  is 
serious.  Uninsured  persons  are  less  likely  to 
have  chikJren  appropriately  immunized,  less 
likely  to  receive  prenatal  care,  and  less  likely 
to  see  a  physician  if  tfiey  have  serious  symp- 
toms. 

Pertiaps  one  of  the  nx)st  unfortunate  statis- 
tk^  describing  our  health  financing  system  is 
that  of  the  56  million  women  in  the  United 
States  of  reproductive  age,  14.5  million,  or  26 
percent,  are  not  covered  for  maternity  serv- 
ices. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  the  need  to 
act— and  to  act  soon.  To  that  end  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  650,  the  MediPlan  Act  of  1991. 
H.R.  650  would  provide  every  Amerrcan  with 
comprehensive,  cost-effective  health  coverage 
based  on  the  model  of  the  Medkare  Program. 

I  have  introduced  MediPlan  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  piecemeal  approaches  t)ased 
in  the  private  sector  will  achieve  our  common 
goal  of  universal  coverage.  There  are  simply 
too  many  prot)lems  with  workers  wtx)  change 
jobs  frequently  and  with  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs  of  deperxlent  coverage  when  more 
than  one  employer  is  involved.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  convinced  ttiat  the  private  sec- 
tor can  corrtrol  skyrocketing  costs. 

AHtxMjgh  many  of  my  colleagues  are  coming 
to  the  same  conclusions  as  have  I  atx)ut  the 
need  for  complete  reform,  I  am  aware  that  ac- 
tion on  such  a  plan  is  unlikely  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  ttie  magnitude  of  the  problem 
demarxte  ttiat  we  find  an  area  in  which  corv 
sensus  exists  and  action  can  be  taken. 


In  my  view,  one  such  area  is  reform  of  the 
private  health  insurance  system  to  make  ttie 
system  fair  and  open  to  all  employers.  Al- 
ttiough  it  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  reform  of 
private  insurance  will  help  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  uninsured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Health  Insurance  Reform  Act  of  1991.  My  bill 
will  require  all  insurers  to  offer  a  health  plan 
of  core  benefits  to  all  employers  who  wish  to 
purchase  It.  The  plan  must  be  offered  on  a 
continuous,  open  enrollment  tasis,  must  be 
community  rated,  and  may  not  be  subject  to 
medical  ur>derwriting.  The  bill  provkJes  for  a 
Federal  pool  for  stop-loss  protection  for  insur- 
ers financed  through  a  per  capita  premium. 
The  stop-loss  provision  would  be  budget  neu- 
tral. 

My  bill  differs  from  many  others  in  that  it 
does  not  focus  partkiulariy  on  the  problems  of 
smaller  businesses  in  purchasing  health  insur- 
ance at  a  fair  price.  Instead,  my  proposal  ap- 
plies the  same  standards  to  all  group  health 
insurance  plans. 

It  is  true  that  the  problems  my  bill  is  at- 
tempting to  address  are  most  prevalent  in  the 
small  group  market.  Over  60  percent  of  wort<- 
ers  in  firms  with  25  employees  or  less  do  not 
obtain  health  insurance  from  ttieir  ovm  jobs, 
while  less  than  15  percent  of  wori<ers  in  firms 
with  1,000  employees  or  more  do  not  so  ot>- 
tain  coverage.  There  are  almost  7  million  unin- 
sured workers  in  firms  with  fewer  tfian  25  em- 
ployees. 

However,  there  are  another  7  million  unir>- 
sured  wor1<ers  in  companies  with  more  than 
25  employees. 

The  problem  with  focusing  only  on  the  small 
group  market  is  that  reforms  limited  to  that 
market  will  only  encourage  health  insurance 
companies  to  stop  writing  small  group  health 
insurance. 

Under  proposals  to  reform  only  the  small 
group  markets,  larger  employers  could  corv 
tinue  to  purchase  experience-rated  insurance. 
This  will  mean  ttiat  the  relatively  better  risks 
associated  with  larger  groups  will  continue  to 
be  outside  the  general  insurance  pool,  thus 
driving  up  the  costs  of  insurance  for  smaller 
companies. 

The  answer  is  to  reform  the  entire  health  in- 
surance industry,  not  just  ttiose  plans  avail- 
able to  small  business.  My  bill  resporxjs  to  this 
prot>lem  by  applying  the  same  standards  to  a 
core  benefit  package  whk;h  all  insurers  must 
make  availat)le  to  all  employers. 

My  t>ill  responds  directly  to  a  number  of 
practk»s  of  the  insurance  industry  whk;h  in- 
crease the  problems  faced  by  companies  in 
purchasing  tiealth  insurance. 

Vark>us  types  of  companies  or  industries 
have  difficulty  purchasing  group  health  insur- 
ance due  to  limitatk>ns  on  enrollment.  Compa- 
nies with  seasonal  employees  such  as  hotels 
and  restaurants,  companies  with  higher  risk 
occupations,  as  well  as  law  firms,  medical 
doctor  groups,  and  others  all  have  difficulty 


purchasing  group  health  insurance.  My  bill 
deals  with  this  prot)lem  by  requiring  continu- 
ous, open  enrollment  for  all  employers. 

The  wide  use  of  experience  rating  of  pre- 
miums, as  opposed  to  community  rating,  in- 
creases prices  to  many  businesses.  Experi- 
ence rating  uses  demography  and  socio- 
economic factors  to  set  health  Insurance  rates 
based  upon  expected  use  of  health  servrces. 
This  means  that  if  a  company's  work  force  is 
predominantly  composed  of  females  of  chikl- 
bearing  age  or  of  members  of  minority  popu- 
lation, ttiat  company  will  pay  more  for  health 
insurance.  My  bill  ends  this  unfair  practk»  by 
requiring  all  companies  to  use  community  rat- 
ing in  whch  pfk;es  are  based  upon  ttie  aver- 
age cost  of  all  individuals  insured  by  the  par- 
ticular insurer. 

Another  practk»  of  insurance  companies  is 
to  use  medical  underwriting  to  exclude  certain 
workers  with  high  risks  from  ttie  group  plan. 
This  means  ttiat  wortters  with  conditk>ns  like 
diabetes  or  heart  disease  end  up  outskte  of 
the  group  health  insurance  system.  My  bill 
deals  with  this  protilem  by  prohibiting  medial 
underwriting. 

Because  my  t^ill  forces  health  insurance 
companies  to  accept  a  higher  degree  of  risk, 
the  bill  provkJes  a  stop-loss  mechanism  to  limit 
the  risks  companies  will  face.  Under  my  bill, 
after  an  indivkJual  has  incurred  $25,000  in 
benefits  available  under  the  core  benefit  pack- 
age, payment  for  health  servk:es  woukj  be 
pakJ  out  of  ttie  national  stop-k)ss  pool. 

The  pool  is  financed  through  a  per  capita 
premium  developed  by  the  Seaetary  of  HHS 
based  upon  the  actuarial  value  of  the  benefits. 
Cunent  estimates  would  place  ttie  premium  at 
$275  per  year  per  insured  person  in  1991. 
Self-insured  ERISA  plans  woukJ  also  pay  ttie 
premium  and  partKipate  in  the  stop-k)ss  pool's 
benefits. 

In  the  deliberations  of  ttie  Pepper  Commis- 
sion, virtually  unanimous  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  need  for  reform  of  ttie  health 
insurarx»  system.  I  am  partcularty  encour- 
aged ttiat  the  Blue  Cross/Blue  ShieW  Associa- 
tion and  ttie  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  are  on  record  in  favor  of  insurance 
reform  whKh  I  believe  is  similar  to  ttie  pro- 
posal I  am  offering  today. 

AtttKJugh  I  am  not  convinced  that  health  in- 
surance reform  is  ttie  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  every  American  access  to 
health  insurance,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  part 
of  ttie  answer. 

My  bill  is  not  the  last  word  on  this  subject. 
Other  bills  have  been  introduced  whk:h  are 
worttiy  of  scnjtiny.  In  additkxi,  a  number  of 
techncal  issues  remain  whk^  require  resolu- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  that  my  bill  sets  forth 
a  good  framewortc  for  how  we  might  proceed 
to  take  a  step  toward  our  ultimate  goal — pro- 
vkJing  every  American  vwth  k>ask:  health  cov- 
erage. 

A  summary  of  my  bill  folkiws: 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insenions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  apfwnded,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I.  STANDARDS 

In  greneral,  an 
health  insurance 
the  following 

A.  Availability 
must  nmlce 
only    the    core 
below); 

B.  Open 
age  must  be 
year,  open 

C.  Community 
core  benefit 
on  community 

D.  Guaranteed 
leaving-  the  group 
to  convert   to 
more  than   ISO 
rate; 

E.  Guaranteed 
questing  coverag* 
ance  of  the  core 

F.  Prohibition 
No  individual 
eluded  from  the 

G.  Limits  on 
slons:      Pre-i 
could  not  extend 


FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

excise  tax  is  imposed  on 
plans  which  do  not  meet 
requirements: 

of  core  benefits:  Insurers 
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C.  Eligibility  for  Pool:  All  entities  provid- 
ing health  insurance  or  health  benefits 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  from  the 
stop-loss  pool. 


LEAD  BATTERY  RECYCLING  IN- 
CENTIVES ACT:  THE  ONLY  WAY 
TO  HANDLE  LEAD  IS  TO  RECY- 
CLE IT 


HON.  ESTIBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr,  Speaker.  Lead  is  a  highly 
toxic  substance.  A  2-year-old  boy  died  re- 
cently from  lead  poisoning.  His  tiny  body  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  toxic  levels  of  lead.  The 
child  apparently  consumed  pieces  of  old  lead 
paint  when  his  honieless  family  sought  shelter 
in  an  abandoned  office  building.  The  tragedy 
of  this  little  boy's  death  is  the  dramatic  ex- 
treme. Untold  millions  of  our  children  are  ex- 
posed to  lead  from  a  variety  of  sources:  solder 
in  pipes,  leaching  into  drinking  water,  lead 
contaminated  paint,  and  air  emissions  of  lead. 

Lead  is  a  ubiquitous  in  our  society.  The 
most  important  use  of  lead  today  is  in  lead- 
ackj  t>atteries.  It  is  critical  to  remember  as  we 
are  advarwing  into  the  era  of  the  electric  vehi- 
cle that  85  percent  of  the  lead  used  in  manu- 
facturing is  consumed  by  the  production  of 
automotive  batteries.  Since  there  is  no  eco- 
nomically or  techncally  viable  substitute  for 
lead  in  what  are  called  SLI — starting,  lighting, 
arxJ  ignition — batteries,  as  the  electric  auto- 
mobile industry  develops,  t>attery  production, 
arxj  therefore,  lead  use,  will  increase  dranrati- 
cally. 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiat  more  than 
70  million  batteries  are  taken  out  of  commis- 
sion every  year?  Since  each  Ijattery  contains 
approximately  20  pounds  of  lead,  the  result  is 
that  14  billion  pounds  of  lead  are  available  for 
recycling. 

Used  batteries  are  a  resource.  They  are  a 
resource  we  must  respect  if  for  no  ottier  rea- 
sons than  the  damage  lead  can  do.  The  lead 
ttiat  comes  from  lead  acid  batteries  is  highly 
recyclabte.  You  can  use  it  over  and  over  again 
with  no  loss  in  the  technkal  values.  Unfortu- 
nately, lead  recycling  is  simply  a  function  of 
market  forces.  If  the  price  of  virgin  lead  is 
high,  then  it  is  appealing  for  the  battery  manu- 
facturer to  use  recycled  lead.  If  the  price  of 
virgin  lead  is  low,  th^n  recycled,  or  secondary, 
lead  is  less  appealing. 

Lead  tfiat  is  not  recycled  may  wirxJ  up  in 
landfills,  or  munk:ipal  waste  incinerators.  In  ei- 
ther event,  it  has  the  potential  of  contaminat- 
ing our  air  or  water  supplies  or  severely  pollut- 
ing our  larxl.  If  tf)e  price  of  virgin  lead  is  low 
and  recycling  Is  sluggish,  recyclers  have  been 
known  to  accumulate  tiatteries,  speculating  on 
the  price  rising.  Stored  battenes  are  an  envi- 
ronmental disaster  waiting  to  happen.  Time 
arxJ  weather  can  cause  battery  cases  to  crack 
arxJ  leak  lead-contaminated  sulfuric  ackj  on 
the  ground.  Rain  water  washes  lead  from  the 
exposed  battery  into  tfie  ground  water.  The 
speculative  accunuilation  of  batteries  in  the 
past  resutted  in  a  number  of  contaminated 
sites  being  added  to  the  national  priority  list 
[NPL]  for  Superfund  cleanups. 
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Is  the  battery  problem  simply  a  matter  of 
doing  better  at  collecting  batteries,  or  is  It  a 
matter  of  how  much  value  is  placed  on  a 
spent  battery?  A  clear  grasp  of  the  economrcs 
of  the  lead  recycling  industry  strongly  sug- 
gests that  any  effective  approach  to  increasing 
the  rate  of  lead  and  battery  recycling  must 
treat  lead  battery  recovery  as  a  demand  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  supply  problem.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  of  lead  capable  of  being  re- 
cycled is  high— there  are  spent  batteries  ev- 
erywhere— but  the  demarxj  for  such  lead  is 
low.  Collecting  more  t»atteries,  though  nec- 
essary, will  not  increase  demarxJ,  only  supply. 
We  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  putting 
in  place  a  maricet  system  that  will  increase  the 
demand  for  used  batteries.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  make  used  t>atteries  more  valuable. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  rate  of  recycling 
has  fluctuated  vk}lently,  parallel  with  the  price 
of  virgin  lead.  Any  legislative  or  administrative 
solution  to  the  problem  of  lead  acid  battery  re- 
cycling must  take  into  account  the  wild  vari- 
ations in  the  price  of  virgin  lead. 

We  have  a  pivotal  opportunity  now  to  pre- 
vent continued  lead  exposure  of  our  children. 
Congress  is  beginning  the  process  of  reau- 
thorizing the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  [RCRA],  and  it  is  a  critical  oppor- 
tunity to  affect  significant  changes  in  how  we 
handle  lead. 

I,  along  with  Senator  Tim  Wirth  and  the  late 
Senator  John  Heinz,  crafted  the  Lead  Battery 
Recycling  Incentives  Act  to  create  incentives 
tfiat  enlist  the  power  of  market  forces  to  wori< 
for,  rather  than  against  battery  recycling.  H.R. 
870'  charts  a  new  course  by  creatir>g  a  sys- 
tem of  economic  incentives  to  encourage  recy- 
cling. 

The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  Incentives  Act 
requires  the  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
batteries  to  take  some  responsibility  for  the 
products  that  they  produce.  Battery  manufac- 
turers would  be  required  to  use  a  certain  per- 
centage of  secondary  lead.  If  the  manufacturer 
uses  more  lead  than  required,  the  manufac- 
turer woukj  be  entitled  to  sell  the  rights  to  the 
excess  to  those  manufacturers  or  importers 
wfK)  use  less  than  the  required  amount.  The 
excess  rights  are  called  recycling  credits  and 
woukj  follow  the  same  model  of  the  highly 
successful  EPA  phaseout  of  lead  from  gaso- 
line. 

Some  people  confuse  these  credits  with  ttie 
concept  of  tax  credits.  The  credits  are  not  tax 
credits  but  a  separate  saleable  asset  whk;h 
woukJ  be  produced  by  the  battery  manufactur- 
ers as  a  byproduct  of  their  normal  activity.  The 
credits  will  have  ecorwmic  value.  It  Is  as 
ttiough  a  new  product  is  created — a  recycling 
credit — when  the  recycler  does  his  job.  In  this 
way  we  reward  positive  environmental  tjehav- 
ior  rattier  tfian  solely  trying  to  apprehend  viola- 
tors. The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  lrx;entives 
Act  combines  both  carrots  and  sticks  to  pre- 
vent lead  exposure  rather  than  trying  to  deal 
with  lead  once  it  has  gotten  out  of  genie's  bot- 
tle. 


'The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  Incentives  Act  cur- 
rently has  more  than  66  cosponsors  In  the  House  oI 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate,  the  Tire  Recycling 
Incentives  Act.  S.  398.  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Timothy  Wlrth  and  the  late  Senator  John  Heinz  as 
well  aa  Senator  Jeffords,  and  Senator  Mlkolskl. 
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Our  Nation  has  the  technology  and  ttie  will 
necessary  to  turn  scrap  t)atteries  back  into 
new  batteries.  Our  citizens  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  We  can  work  together  to  remove  lead 
from  the  list  of  environmental  hazards.  What  is 
lacking  is  the  proper  economic  incentives.  The 
put)lk;  is  willing  to  act,  what  we  need  now  is 
congressional  action  to  encourage  industry  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  Incentives  Act 
creates  a  system  of  incentives — a  mix  of  car- 
rots and  sticks— that  will  make  the  lead  battery 
recycling  infrastructure  wort<  for  our  environ- 
ment and  our  economy,  not  against  it. 


SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  DR. 

BERNADINE  HEALY,  DmECTOR 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  in  rising  today  to  salute  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  our  Nation's  truly  remarkable 
scientists,  Dr.  Bernadine  Healy.  As  you  may 
know.  Dr.  Healy  was  recently  confirmed  as  the 
new  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  She  brings  to  this  post  a  long  history 
of  competent  experience  and  a  commitment  to 
improving  the  quality  of  health  care.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  txief 
overview  of  her  impressive  career. 

Dr.  Healy's  career  is  one  comprised  of 
precedent-setting  accomplishments.  Originally 
bom  in  New  Yori<  City,  she  graduated  from 
Vassar  College  in  1965.  From  this  point, 
Bernadine  Healy  began  her  impressive  career 
in  medk:ine,  graduating  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1970.  Dr.  Healy  then  trained  in  car- 
diok)gy  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine. 
At  the  age  of  35,  she  began  her  career  of 
challenging  traditional  roles  by  t)ecoming  the 
first  female  assistant  dean  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1984,  she  was  elected 
as  the  Deputy  Director  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  at  the  White  House. 

In  1985,  Dr.  Healy  brought  her  extensive 
medical  and  administrative  expertise  to  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  in  Ohio. 
At  the  ClevelarKl  Clink;,  she  quickly  imple- 
nwnted  her  no-nonsense  style  of  manage- 
ment. With  her  capable  administrative  skills, 
she  is  credited  with  doubling  ttie  number  of 
scientists  in  the  research  department,  and 
overseeing  the  construction  of  two  new  re- 
search facilities.  In  addition,  she  irnreased  the 
amount  of  research  grants  from  $10  million  to 
over  $24  millk>n  during  her  tenure;  imple- 
mented new  departments  in  cancer  and  mo- 
lecular biok>gy,  and  oversaw  projects  from 
heart  research  to  biomedical  engineering. 
Under  tier  leadership,  tt>e  Clevelarxj  Clink: 
flourished  as  a  highly  credible  research  facility. 
During  her  tenure  as  director.  Dr.  Healy  was 
committed  to  recruiting  good  talent  arid  de- 
rrtanding  excellent  performance  from  her  staff. 
She  was  able  to  maintain  an  impeccable  rep- 
utatk>n  for  tfie  ClevelarKJ  Clink:  arxJ  her  staff. 

With  her  expansive  experience  in  mind, 
PreskJent  Bush  and  others  are  confkJent  tfiat 
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Dr.  Healy  has  demonstrated  the  extraordinary 
talent  that  is  necessary  to  head  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  review  her  impressive 
credentials,  we  realize  that  Dr.  Healy  is  not 
just  a  scientist.  Throughout  her  career,  she 
has  cared  for  niany  patients.  In  her  Senate 
confirmation  hearing  last  month.  Dr.  Healy 
said  ttiat  she,  "came  from  the  bedside."  She 
continued,  "I  have  shared  the  pain  of  disease, 
the  struggle  of  recovery  and  the  finality  of 
death  with  my  patients  and  with  their  families. 
I  hope  I  never  forget  I  am  wort<ir)g  for  them." 
I  commerxj  Dr.  Healy  as  a  true  humanitarian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  privilege  to  tionor  ttie  first 
female  and  the  first  Clevelander  as  the  new 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
am  also  proud  to  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Healy 
is  married  to  Dr.  Floyd  D.  Loop,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  extending  our  best  wist>- 
es  to  Dr.  Healy  as  she  undertakes  this  exciting 
and  challenging  assignment. 


FAIRNESS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1988,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Japan  agreed  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  United  States  construction 
companies  to  t>id  on  put>lic  works  projects  in 
Japan.  The  agreenrtent  has  not  worked.  The 
Japanese  construction  industry  remains  one  of 
the  most  opaque  and  difficult  to  understand 
and  penetrate.  Given  the  history  of  the  irxjus- 
try,  its  special  arrangements,  and  level  of 
campaign  contributions  to  politk:al  parties,  and 
so  forth,  it  is  protiably  not  worth  the  effort  to 
try  to  compete  in  that  market. 

But  Japanese  construction  firms  do  very 
well  in  the  American  mart<et,  winning  tjillions  in 
contracts. 

It  is  not  a  fair,  two-way  street,  and  the  un- 
fairness adds  to  our  $100  plus  millk>n  a  day 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  arxj  thus  to  the  loss 
of  American  jot)s. 

Because  tfie  1 988  deal  is  not  working — and 
probat)ly  can't  be  made  to  work:  You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water  but  you  cani  make  it  drink — 
the  United  States  is  proposing  to  deny  access 
to  put)lic  construction  projects  to  Japanese 
firms. 

Big  deal. 

Most  American  construction  projects  are  pri- 
vate and  would  be  unaffected  by  tt>e  proposed 
ban.  But  once  we  invoke  the  ban,  both  the 
put>lk:  and  private  Japanese  constructk>n  mar- 
kets will  t>e  ctosed  to  us. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  reintroducing  my  bill, 
H.R.  3888  of  the  100th  Congress,  to  deny  tax 
breaks  on  private  construction  projects  buiK  by 
foreign  firms  from  countries  the  President  de- 
termines treat  our  construction  firms  unfairly. 

If  tf>e  publk:  and  private  construction  market 
in  Japan  are  de  facto  closed  to  us,  we  shouki 
apply  equal  treatment. 

The  bill  is  reprinted  bek>w: 
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H.R.  2129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.   DEFERRAL  OF  DEPRECIATION  DE- 
DUCTION. 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  depreciation)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (s)  as  subsection  (t) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (r)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(s)  Deferral  of  Depreciation  for  Build- 
ings Constructed  Wfth  Japanese  Serv- 
ices.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  deduction 
for  depreciation  or  amortization  which 
would  (but  for  this  sul)8ectlon)  be  allowable 
for  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  Jap- 
anese-constructed building  shall  not  be  al- 
lowable for  such  year  but  shall  be  allowable 
for  the  10th  taxable  year  thereafter. 

"(2)  Japanese-constructed  building.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Japa- 
nese-constructed building'  means  any  build- 
ing if  1  percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  such 
building  (determined  as  of  the  completion  of 
its  construction)  is  attributable  to  services 
performed  by  Japanese  persons. 

"(3)  Japanese  person.— For  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'Japanese  person' 
means— 

"(A)  any  citizen  or  national  of  Japan, 

"(B)  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
entity  created  or  organized  under  the  law  of 
Japan  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

"(C)  any  instrumentality  of  Japan  or  a 
subdivision  thereof,  and 

"(D)  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
entity  owned  or  controlled  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) by  1  or  more  persons  or  entities  de- 
scril)ed  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)." 

SEC.  2.  DEFERRAL  OF  LOSS  DEDUCTION. 

Section  1231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Deferral  of  RECooNrriON  of  Loss  on 
Japanese-Constructed  Building.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
any  loss  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
section) be  recognized  for  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  Japanese-constructed 
building  (as  defined  in  section  167(s)(2))  shall 
not  be  recognized  for  such  year  but  shall  t>e 
recognized  for  the  15th  taxable  year  there- 
after." 

SEC.  S.  DENIAL  OF  USE  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDa 

Section  149  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Facilities  Constructed  Wfth  Japa- 
nese Services.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  section  103(a) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  t>e  con- 
structed to  provided  an  exemption  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  interest  on  any  bond  is- 
sued as  part  of  an  issue  1  percent  or  more  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide Japanese-constructed  facilities. 

"(2)  Japanese-constructed  FACiLm-.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Japa- 
nese-constructed facility'  means  any  facility 
If  1  percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  such  facil- 
ity (determined  as  of  the  completion  of  its 
construction)  Is  attributable  to  services  per- 
formed by  Japanese  persons  (as  defined  in 
section  167(8)(3)." 

SEC.  4.  EFFECnVB  DAIS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  property  the  construction  of  which 
l>egliis  after  December  31.  1990. 
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A  FULL  ANp  PROPER  "THANK 
YOU" 


HON, 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


ROMMD  K.  MACHTLEY 

1 IHODE  ISLAND 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monda  y.  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEV ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  remind  my  coleagues  of  ttie  tremerxtous 
sacrifice  made  by  our  Vietnam  veterar>s.  As 
we  protxJy  wekxme  home  our  troops  who 
performed  so  well  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
I  think  we  must  rot  forget  veterans  of  other 
foreign  conf1k;ts,  (specially  those  who  fought 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  er^  was  one  of  the  rrwst  trou- 
tsted  and  divisive  times  in  our  Natk>n's  history, 
and  virtually  defined  a  generation.  As  the  war 
was  being  fought  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
Southeast  Asia,  lAmericans  watching  tfieir 
k>ved  ones  here  a  home  had  deep  disagree- 
ments regarding  our  partKipation  in  the  corv 
flict  The  feelings  j  underlying  these  disagree- 
ments still  linger  op  in  America  even  today. 

Most  of  the  participants  in  ttie  domestic  de- 
bate over  ttie  Vietfiam  war  did  not  realize  the 
iting  effect  these  disagree- 
on  the  men  arxl  women 
0  tiattle,  often  reluctantly. 
Many  of  ttiese  br|ve  veterans  must  certainly 
have  been  confused  when  seeing  a  nation  in 
turnxMl  that  was  fa  r  from  united  about  commit- 
ting ttiem  to  this  v  ar.  Their  return  home  must 
certainly  have  be«n  ttie  most  emotionally  try- 
ing expenence,  as  tfiey  clearly  dkj  not  rfeibeive 
anything  ctose  to  a  hero's  wekxime. 

Our  troops  in  Oosert  Storm  will  rightfully  re- 
ceive a  hero's  w«kx>me  this  year,  and  I  will 
proudly  join  in  ths  thbute.  However,  during 
ttiese  ceremonies.  I  will  also  keep  in  mind  ttie 
unrecognized  saciifice  made  by  our  Vietnam 
veterans. 

In  fact,  earlier  this  year,  I  was  proud  to 
strongly  support  h.R.  556,  a  b4ll  which  finally 
grants  those  Vielnam  veterans  exposed  to 
tenefits  ttiey  so  clearly  de- 
to  our  Vietnam  veterans  to 
enact  badly  neede  i  legislation  such  as  this  so 
ttiat  ttiey  are  given  a  full  and  proper  "ttiank 
you." 


tremendous  debili 
ments  would  tiav< 
wtx)  were  sent  ii 


agent  orange  ttie 
serve.  We  owe  it 


CONGRESS  U^GED 
USDA  ON 
FEES 


TO  OVERTURN 
fUERTO  RICO  USER 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSUR 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


PUERTO  RICO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monda  V.  April  29. 1991 


Mr.  FUSTER.  K*.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
I  introduced  H.R.  ?054.  a  bill  designed  to  re- 
verse ttie  unfortufite  action  taken  earlier  ttiis 
Department  of  Agriculture 
that  would  imposeuser  fees  to  cover  ttie  costs 
of  provktng  certaii^  aghculturai  quarantine  and 
inspection  service^  performed  in  ttie  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  ttie  State  of  Hawaii. 
Ttiese  fees  woul4  te  collected  from  airline 
passengers.  wlx>s^  baggage  is  inspected  by 
ttie  Agriculture,  ^vmal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  IJAPHIS]  and  who  fly  on  do- 
mestic routes  front  Puerto  Rkx)  and  Hawaii  to 
the  mainland  Umtad  States. 
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My  bill,  which  to  date  is  being  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink];  ttie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Abercrombie];  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green]  would  amend  ttie  Food.  Agriculture, 
Consen/ation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to  pro- 
hibit ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  prescrit)- 
ing  or  collecting  the  fees  I  just  mentioned.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the  other 
body  by  Senators  Inouye  and  Akaka. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Inouye  correctly  and  appro- 
priately expressed  "shock  and  dismay"  ttiat 
APHIS  had  decided  to  ignore  ttie  conference 
report  language  which  he  had  introduced — 
arid  was  subsequently  approved — in  the  dire 
emergerKy  supplemental  appropriation  bill — 
Report  102-29— requesting  that  APHIS  not 
implement  domestk;  user  fees  until  the  Con- 
gress has  considered  ttiem.  The  language  in- 
corporated in  ttie  conference  report  stated 
specifically  ttiat 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  Imple- 
menting domestic  user  fees  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  the 
conferees  expect  APHIS  not  to  include  do- 
mestic user  fees  until  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered them. 

In  a  final  rule  published  in  the  April  23. 
1991,  edition  of  the  Federal  Register,  APHIS 
proposed  to  collect  S2  per  person  user  fees, 
as  of  August  1,  1991,  tsetween  Puerto  Rico 
and  ttie  U.S.  mainland  and  Hawaii  and  the 
U.S.  mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  action  is  as  outrageous 
as  it  is  contrary  to  existing  law,  not  to  mention 
APHIS'  shocking  disregard  of  the  clear  instruc- 
tions from  Congress  in  this  matter.  My  objec- 
tion can  be  stated  quite  simply.  This  proposed 
S2  per  ticket  ctiarge  for  inspection  of  the  lug- 
gage of  passengers  leaving  Puerto  Rrco,  and 
Hawaii,  for  ttie  U.S.  mainland  woukj  be  nottv 
ing  more  ttian  a  tax  and  not  a  user  fee  at  all 
and  ttierefore  cannot  be  justified  by  the  gen- 
eral user  fee  statute  (31  U.S.C.  9701).  That 
law  states  in  part  that  "Each  charge  shall  be 
based  on  the  value  of  the  service  or  thing  to 
ttie  recipient."  But  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, APHIS  is  treating  ttie  passenger  as  ttiough 
tie  or  stie  were  ttie  recipient  or  the  kieneficiary 
of  the  inspection  sen/ice  when  this  clearly  is 
not  ttie  case.  The  primary  benefioaries  of  the 
service  are  ttie  farmers  of  ttie  mainland  United 
States  who  are  protected  by  ttie  quarantine 
and  inspection  against  the  transmission  of 
pests  arid  diseases  to  ttie  ir  crops  from  Puerto 
Rkx). 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  not  provided 
APHIS  with  the  authority  for  domestk;  user 
fees.  While  ttie  farm  bill  of  1 99C,  as  amended, 
did  provide  auttiority  for  user  fees  for  inter- 
natk>nal  passengers.  APHIS  has  relied  upon 
ttie  general  user  fee  statute  as  authprizatk>n 
for  imposing  domestic  user  fees.  While  this 
statute  does  offer  some  provisions  for  user 
fees  of  ttie  type  l)eing  considered,  ttiere  is 
considerable  evidence  ttiat  domestic  user  fees 
used  in  this  context  woukJ  be  overinclusive  tie- 
cause  it  assesses  F>assengers  wtio  derive  no 
specific  benefit  from  ttie  inspectkxi  servce. 
Moreover,  ttiis  fee  woukJ  be  imposed  on  any 
passenger,  wtiether  or  not  that  passenger  had 
luggage  to  t>e  inspected. 
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Perhaps  an  unstated  judgment  is  being 
made  ttiat  the  airline  passenger  is  being  as- 
sisted through  this  inspection  to  ot>ey  ttie  laws 
against  introducing  potentially  infected  or  in- 
fested plants  into  the  U.S.  mainland.  Even  if 
we  were  to  concede  that  the  fee  is  ttiereby  le- 
gitirifiate.  whk:h  we  most  assuredly  do  not.  the 
prot>lem  woukJ  remain  that  It  is  overly  inclu- 
sive. Large  numt)ers  of  cruise  ship  passengers 
use  San  Juan  as  their  point  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture, and  they  get  to  San  Juan  by  airplane. 
The  cruise  ship  lines  take  care  of  luggage  in- 
spection and  APHIS  inspection  Is  avoided  al- 
togettier.  Yet  the  S2  per  ticket  charge  would 
be  assessed  on  these  passengers  as  it  would 
on  many  others  who  have  no  luggage  at  all  to 
inspect.  The  inspection  also  clearly  renders  no 
sen/ice  to  those  knowledgeatile  frequent  trav- 
elers on  the  route  wtio  know  better  ttian  to  try 
to  take  live  plants  or  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
them  on  the  airplane. 

The  point  of  overinclusiveness  has  t)een 
well  documented  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service's  reply  to  my  request  for  an 
opinion  in  this  matter.  I  would  be  glad  to  make 
the  full  contents  of  that  CRS  study  availat>le  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  proposed  fee  also  would  result  in  an 
impediment  to  the  tourism  industry  in  Puerto 
Rk:o;  the  island  is  struggling  to  fight  unerrv 
ployment,  and  this  new  proposal  certainly 
won't  help. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  object  to  this  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  would  set  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill, 
H.R.  2054,  not  only  on  the  merits  of  it  txjt  also 
t)ecause  a  clear  message  must  be  sent  to 
USDA  ttiat  it  cannot  t>rusquety  dismiss  ttie 
clear  instructions  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 


CIVIC  AND  CHARACTER  VALUES- 
IN-SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29. 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  ttie  Civil  and  Character  Values-ln- 
Sctiools  Act  of  1991 ,  legislation  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  commonly  held  values  in  our 
schools.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afrakJ  ttiat  ttie  na- 
tional debate  on  how  to  improve  education  in 
our  country  ignores  one  crucial  element:  how 
to  prepare  students  to  make  judgments  of 
right  and  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker,  educating  our 
students  in  our  comnx>nly  held  values,  such 
as  tKinestly.  integrity,  self-respect  and  justice, 
is  integral  to  preparing  young  people  to  func- 
tion in  our  complex  wortd. 

Teaching  values  is  not  a  new  idea.  Our 
country  was  founded  on  a  set  of  values  upon 
whk:h  a  consensus  of  people  practk^e  today. 
Throughout  history  they  have  been  taught  in 
our  sctiools.  Thomas  Jefferson  taugtit  ttiat 
civK  virtue  is  an  integral  part  of  put)lk:  edu- 
cation, and  ttiat  only  virtuous  citizens  can  woric 
toward  the  private  good.  He  said,  "An  honest 
heart  tieing  ttie  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head 
is  ttie  second." 

While  educators  promoted  basic  values  in 
the  past,  the  1960's  and  1970's  saw  a  move 
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toward  "values  free"  teaching  in  wtiich  stu- 
dents were  given  options  but  no  gutdarwe  to- 
ward answers  to  ethical  prot>lems.  Now  many 
educators  agree  that  civic  and  character  val- 
ues help  students  become  prepared  to  make 
judgments  of  right  and  wror)g.  In  calling  for  a 
retum  to  civil  and  character  values,  I  am  not 
talking  about  imposing  one  set  of  values  upon 
another;  rather,  I  believe  we  shoukl  promote 
our  commonly  held,  age-okj  values  on  whKh 
we  already  have  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  proposals  and 
goals  on  how  to  improve  education  today.  I 
argue  that  we  must  have  a  values  component 
to  any  comprehensive  approach.  Last  year  ttie 
PreskJent  and  the  Nation's  Governors  an- 
nounced six  natk}nal  goals  for  publk:  edu- 
catkxi.  The  Congress  is  currently  working  on 
these  goals.  Goal  three  of  the  Natk>nal  Edu- 
catkHi  Goals  highlights  "Student  Achievement 
and  Citizenship."  Goal  six  calls  for  "Safe,  Dis- 
ciplined, and  Dmg-Free  Schools." 

I  believe  a  foundation  of  sound  values  is 
necessary  to  implement  ttiese  goals.  Students 
need  self-respect,  respect  for  others,  and  k>ve 
of  country  tjefore  we  can  expect  ttiem  to  im- 
prove their  scores,  be  good  citizens,  and  re- 
main drug-free. 

I  am  corx:emed  when  I  see  surveys  of  col- 
lege students  wtw  put  "t>eing  very  well  off  ft- 
nancially"  as  their  top  personal  goal.  I  am  corv 
cerr>ed  wtien  surveys  show  that  "developing  a 
meanirigful  philosophy  of  life"  is  a  low  goal  for 
most  college  entering  freshmen.  I  am  also 
corx^erned  with  the  symptoms  of  a  values-free 
education,  increasing  drug  abuse,  crimes 
against  teachers,  and  teen  sucide. 

Preparing  chikjren  to  become  contritxiting 
citizens  wfx)  know  tfie  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  shoukj  not  be  controversial.  This 
should  be  son>ething  we  are  proud  to  do.  Per- 
haps we  can  avoid  thir>gs  like  Irangate,  At>- 
scam,  savings  and  k)an  scandals,  drug  wars, 
and  hate  crimes,  down  the  road  if  we  address 
the  problem  instead  of  treating  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  carefully  catted.  It 
will  do  two  things:  Title  I  will  establish  a  Com- 
missk>n  on  Values  Education  to  "identify  those 
values  supported  by  a  consensus  of  Ameri- 
cans as  essential  to  a  complete  education  and 
preparation  for  becoming  productive  members 
of  society."  The  Commission  will  hokj  hearings 
around  ttie  country  and  consider  tf>e  widest 
range  of  values  including  honesty,  integrity, 
tolerance,  and  self-discipline.  It  will  then  make 
specific  recommendations  to  Congress  on  ttie 
teaching  of  commonly  hekj  values  in  American 
schools. 

Title  II  of  ttie  bill  will  estaislish  an  Ethk^s  and 
Values  Demonstration  Program  to  alk>w  ttie 
Department  of  Educatkm  to  fund  activities  de- 
signed to  help  stimulate  understanding  of  ettv 
ics,  civic  and  ctiaracter  values,  and  ttie  prin- 
cipies  of  democracy  as  means  of  enhancing 
and  improving  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Ttie  Demonstratk)n  Program  woukj  be  au- 
ttiorized  under  ttie  Secretay's  Fund  for  Innova- 
tk>n  in  Educatkm  and  require  no  new  auttior- 
izatkm  of  funds.  Grants  under  ttie  demonstra- 
tion program  wouM  be  available  for  a  variety 
of  services  including  teactier  training,  cunicula 
development,  clearingtiouses,  and  folk>w-up 
studies  on  the  effects  of  values  and  ethcs 
educatkxi. 
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Education  is,  and  always  shoukl  t>e,  a  kx:al 
issue.  My  bill  recognizes  that  only  local  school 
districts  can  actually  teach  our  age-old  values. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  shoukl  de- 
vetop  a  Federal  polkry  on  ttiese  civk:  and  char- 
acter values.  It  can  set  the  tone;  it  can  tiave 
a  natkmal  discussion  of  this  issue  and,  it  can 
lend  support  services. 

I  am  sutxnitting  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  it: 
H.R.  2125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civic  and 
Character  Values-In-Schools  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  puz*po8e8  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  Issues  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
values  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  stimulate  research  In  ethics  and  val- 
ues: 

(2)  to  recommend  to  the  P»resldent  and  to 
Congress  how  the  Federal  Government, 
through  executive  action  and  legislation,  can 
promote  the  teaching  of  values  in  American 
schools.  Including  encouraging  the  offering 
of  Independent  courses  on  values,  and  the  in- 
tegration of  values  into  existing  courses; 

(3)  to  explore,  assess,  and  stimulate  a  vari- 
ety of  approaches  to  teaching  values: 

(4)  to  identify  civic  and  character  values 
that  are  supported  by  a  consensus  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  essential  to  a 
complete  education  and  preparation  for  be- 
coming productive  members  of  society  and 
that  may  be  appropriately  endorsed  and  pro- 
moted by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(5)  to  identify  the  ways  in  which  judgments 
of  values  and  of  right  and  wrong  are  impli- 
cated in  matters  of  public  and  private  con- 
cern. 

SEC.  S.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  Americans  of  all  economic  and 
social  levels,  religious  persuasions,  and  ages, 
no  longer  make  determinations  of  right  and 
wrong  as  to  their  own  actions  or  the  actions 
of  others  in  matters  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate concern; 

(2)  educational  institutions,  which  have 
traditionally  played  a  role  in  assisting  stu- 
dents to  make  such  determinations,  no 
longer  receive  explicit  authority  or  proper 
assistance  necessary  to  fulfill  this  respon- 
sibility; 

(3)  the  Nation  has  witnessed  a  national 
moral  recession  in  governmental  and  politi- 
cal activities,  scientific  research,  and  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  in  which  individuals 
have  failed  to  consider  the  etlilcs  governing 
their  l>ehavior; 

(4)  statistics  show  alarming  increases  in 
individual  and  gang  violence,  drug  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  suicide  among  l>oth  young 
people  and  adults: 

(5)  polls  show  that  Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly prize  values  such  as  honesty,  but  be- 
lieves that  people  are  less  honest  today  than 
in  the  past; 

(6)  leaders  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  political,  social,  and  religious  beliefs  t>e- 
lieve  tliat  education  in  moral  issues  contrib- 
utes to  good  citizenship  and  have  called  for 
strengthening  the  teaching  of  democratic 
values; 

(7)  training  in  ethics  is  an  ongoing  concern 
in  business  and  industry  and  In  public  serv- 
ice; and 
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(8)  while  education   remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  and  State  governments,  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  may 
appropriately    provide    assistance    to    edu- 
cational agencies  and  Institutions  attempt- 
ing to  promote  civic  and  character  values. 
TITLE  I— COMMISSION  ON  VALUES 
EDUCATION 
SBC.  101.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  the  Commission  on 
Values  Education  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

SEC.  10S.  DUTIES;  REPORT. 

(a)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  consider  the  widest  range  of  values  for 
Inclusion  in  the  consensus  of  values  that 
should  be  taught.  Including  honesty,  integ- 
rity, tolerance,  self-discipline,  self-respect, 
civility,  importance  of  family.  Justice,  equal- 
ity, the  rule  of  law.  individual  rights,  the 
common  good,  love  of  country,  love  of 
knowledge,  responsibility  and  accountabil- 
ity, protection  of  oneself  and  others  from 
degradation  and  abuse: 

(2)  conduct  interviews,  meetings,  hearings, 
and  conferences  in  various  regions  and  local- 
ities in  the  United  States  to  gather  the  opin- 
ions of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  includ- 
ing educators  and  educational  administra- 
tors, students,  parents,  philosophers  and 
theologians,  civic,  religious,  and  professional 
leaders,  business  leaders,  social  service  pro- 
fessionals, political  leaders,  persons  promi- 
nent in  the  arts,  entertainment,  and  sports, 
and  concerned  citizens: 

(3)  seek  the  cooperation,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
such  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  private  and  religious  organizations, 
institutions,  and  associations,  as  may  be 
helpful  in  carrying  out  its  purposes  and  du- 
ties; and 

(4)  recognize  individuals  and  institutions 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  success 
in  teaching  values:  and 

(5)  identify  the  potential  of  values  edu- 
cation for  reducing  the  incidence  of  problems 
such  as  those  described  in  section  3(4). 

(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
reports  shall  include — 

(1)  its  recommendations  for  specific  legis- 
lation or  executive  actions  and  broad  policy 
goals  and  objectives: 

(2)  a  recommendation  as  to  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
clearinghouse  for  programs  and  Ideas  relat- 
ing to  values  education:  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  recommendation  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  institutional  changes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Values  Eklucatlon. 

SBC  101.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF 
C(»OfI88ION. 

(a)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  17  memt>ers  as  follows: 

(1)  Seven  meml>ers  each  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  respective  minority  lead- 
ers, from  among  individuals  who  are  broadly 
representatives  of.  but  not  restricted  to— 

(A)  professional  educators  and  educational 
administrators; 

(B)  parents  of  students  at  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  levels: 

(C)  students  at  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary levels; 

(D)  ptillosophers,  theologians,  and  religious 
leaders; 
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SEC.  106.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1993.  Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SEC.  107.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  108.  CONGRESSIONAL  BEARINGS  REQUIRED. 

Within  90  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  conduct  hearings  on  such  report 
and  the  recommendations  contained  therein 
and  shall  report  to  their  respective  houses  on 
the  results  of  those  hearings  within  30  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  hearings. 

TITLE  n— ETHICS  AND  VALUES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

SEC.   201.   AMENDMENT  TO  SECRETARTS   FUND 
FOR  INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  4601(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3151(a))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(E)  help  stimulate  understanding  of  eth- 
ics, civic  and  character  values,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
and  improving  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  accordance  with  section  4609.". 

(b)  Ethics  and  Values  Demonstration 
Program.— Part  F  of  title  rv  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  3151  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4608  the  second 
place  it  appears  as  section  4610;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  section  4610  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) the  following: 

-SEC.   4000.   ETHICS   AND   VALUES   DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  to  conduct  activities 
designed  to  help  stimulate  understanding  of 
ethics,  civic  and  character  values,  and  the 
principles  of  democracy  as  a  means  of  en- 
hancing and  improving  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

"(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Grants  made  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  development  of  teaching  mate- 
rials; 

"(2)  teacher  training  and  seminars; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  clearinghouses 
for  values  education  programs; 

"(4)  proposals  seeking  to  involve  the  whole 
school  environment; 

"(5)  research  and  follow-up  studies  of  exist- 
ing programs  of  values  and  ethics  education; 

"(6)  civic  and  character  values  education 
projects  demonstrating  a  beneficial  effect  on 
individual  ethical  behavior  and  on  the 
Incidences  of  Individual  and  gang  violence, 
drug  and  substance  abuse,  and  suicide; 

"(7)  projects  that  assist  in  identifying  a 
consensus  of  values  within  a  conmiunity 
that  may  be  appropriately  promoted  in 
schools  of  the  community; 

"(8)  projects  that  seek  to  develop  model 
programs  to  promote  values  and  ethics;  and 
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"(9)  projects  examining  values  and  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

"(c)  Application.— Each  applicant  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  in  such  form,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

"(1)  Identify  values  and  ethics  that  receive 
widespread  support  from  a  consensus  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  describe  the  school  population  In- 
tended to  benefit  from  the  proposed  activi- 
ties; 

"(3)  demonstrate  how  the  proposal  fulfills 
the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a); 

"(4)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  proposed  activi- 
ties; and 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  appoint  an  advisory  board  to  assist  the 
applicant  in  conducting  the  proposed  activi- 
ties, which  board  shall  consist  of  Individuals 
representative  of — 

"(A)  parents; 

"(B)  educators; 

"(C)  community  leaders; 

"(D)  social  service  professionals; 

"(E)  business  leaders;  and 

"(F)  the  general  public". 


REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29. 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  that  will  reauthorize  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  for  1 
year.  Following  the  historic  passage  of  tfie 
Americans  with  Disatnlities  Act  of  1990.  there 
are  many  issues  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of 
rehatMlitation  services  that  require  attention. 

By  extending  the  act  for  1  year,  we  have 
guaranteed  the  continuation  of  services  while 
we  prepare  a  bill  ttiat  will  reflect  the  cun-ent 
climate  of  total  irx:lusion.  The  disability  corrv 
munity  is  supportive  of  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  service  provision  policy  and  encour- 
ages the  subcommittee  in  its  efforts  to  make 
the  American  rehabilitation  system  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  a  new,  post-ADA  environment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREATER  MORNING 
STAR  MISSIONARY  BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  institution,  Great- 
er Morning  Star  Missnnary  Baptist  Church. 
The  church  celebrated  its  70th  anniversary  on 
Sunday,  April  28,  1991. 

In  1^1,  the  Reverend  William  Ferrell  pio- 
neered the  first  African-American  Baptist 
Church  in  the  city  of  Mount  Clemens,  Ml.  The 
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church  was  originally  named  Second  Baptist 
Church  arxj  eventually  t>ecanrie  known  as  the 
Greater  Morning  Star  Baptist  Church. 

On  Septeniber  24,  1950,  29  years  after  the 
cor>gregation  was  organized,  the  ttien  Morning 
Star  Baptist  Church  held  formal  ground  t>reak- 
ing  services  for  its  first  house  of  worship.  The 
current  beautiful  and  spacious  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  on  June  11,1 972. 

The  congregation  of  Greater  Moming  Star 
has  t)een  strong  in  their  resotve  to  maintain 
their  educational  and  spiritual  leadership  in  the 
Mount  Clemens  community.  The  spirit  of  the 
first  congregation  assembled  by  the  Reverend 
Ferrell  remains  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  parish.  I  am  confident  Greater 
Moming  Star  will  continue  to  grow,  glow,  and 
go  in  the  Mount  Clemens  community. 

Pertiaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  Greater  Moming 
Star's  current  pastor,  J.  Douglas  Wiley,  sum- 
marized the  spirit  of  the  church  best  when  he 
stated  tf^t  it  was:  "A  church  with  a  diversified 
ministry,  powerful  pulpit  and  wtiere  we  are 
committed  to  Christ  and  one  another." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  GLADYS  B. 
GUZMAN  UPON  HER  RETIRE- 
MENT FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH 
TREISTER 


HON.  lEANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18.  1991,  a  constituent  of  my  congressional 
distrk:t,  Mr.  Kenneth  Treister,  will  be  named  to 
the  College  of  Fellows  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects. 

Advancement  to  fellowship  is  one  of  the 
highest  honors  tfiat  the  Anrierican  Institute  of 
Architects  t>estows  upon  one  of  its  members. 
The  Amerrcan  Institute  of  Architects  has  in- 
formed me  that  elevation  to  fellowship  not  only 
recognizes  the  achievements  of  the  architect 
as  an  individual,  txjt  also  elevates  before  the 
public  and  the  profession  a  model  architect 
wtK>  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  ar- 
chitecture and  society. 

Mr.  Treister  exen>plifies  the  description  of 
the  College  of  Felk>ws,  and  his  achievements 
include  a  list  woridwkJe.  Mr.  Treister  has  lec- 
tured on  architecture,  planning,  arxJ  architec- 
tural history  at  universities  in  Chile  and  China. 
Mr.  Treister  has  written  publk:atk>ns  on  archi- 
tectural history,  ancient  civilizatk)ns,  and  re- 
nwte  indtgerKXJS  architecture,  as  well  as  nar- 
rating two  televisk>n  educational  documen- 
taries on  architectural  history. 

In  additkm,  Mr.  Treister  has  tiecome  a  na- 
tional leader  in  industrialized  housing  to  the 
housing  industry,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Devek)pment,  and  tfie  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  congratulate  arxJ  commend  Mr.  Kenneth 
Treister  for  his  outstanding  work  and  achieve- 
ments he  has  accomplished  over  the  years. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  an  indivkjual  who  over  the  years  has 
set  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  Mrs.  Glad- 
ys Guzman.  Mrs.  Guzman  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  thie  school  year,  has  been  an  inrv 
portant  member  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system  for  more  ttian  30  years.  Mrs.  Guzman 
has  served  7  elected  school  tx>ards,  12  board 
presidents,  5  community  superintendents,  and 
3  trustees.  She  has  been  instrumental  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  various  groups  including 
publk;  officials,  parents,  community  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  the  22,000  chikJren  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mrs.  Guzman  began  her  career  in  tf>e  New 
York  City  school  system  at  the  New  Lincoln 
School  where  she  worked  in  various  capac- 
ities for  13  years,  corwiuding  with  her  tenure 
as  a  school  registrar.  Moving  on  to  Community 
School  Board  6,  she  was  named  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  board.  In  this  position,  she  t>e- 
came  an  Invaluable  resource  for  those 
charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  of  ad- 
dressing matters  such  as  the  overutilizations 
of  schools,  the  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  programs,  and  the  approval  of  budgets. 

Mrs.  Guzman  is  a  native  New  Yorker  wtio 
was  raised  in  Manhattan.  She  graduated  from 
the  Central  Commercial  High  School  and  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  the  Bronx  Community 
College. 

In  addition  to  her  dedication  to  her  work, 
Mrs.  Guzman  fourxl  the  time  to  raise  a  family 
whk:h  has  made  her  proud  through  their  own 
accomplishments.  Her  daughter  Marcia,  has 
worked  as  a  ttierapist  with  chikJren  and  as  co- 
ordinator, of  a  dnjg  recovery  program.  Her  son 
Nelson  has  served  over  14  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  aboard  the  USS  Forrestal. 

Mrs.  Guzman  has  shown  herself  to  be  a 
buly  remari<at>le  woman,  fully  dedk^ated  to  her 
community  and  her  children.  Her  example  is 
one  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of,  and  attempt 
to  emulate. 


LOUISVILLE  FIRMS  HELP  MAKE 
ATLANTIS  MISSION  A  SUCCESS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29. 1991 
Mr.  MA2ZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  5,  the 
Atlantis  space  shuttie  made  a  successful  6- 
day  flight  into  space  with  the  help  of  two  Lou- 
isville/Jefferson County  firms:  ReynoWs  Metals 
Co.  and  American  Synttietic  Rubber  Corp. 

ReynokJs  Metals  Co.'s  Powder  and  Paste 
Plant  manufactured  195,000  pounds  of  high- 
thrust  aluminum  powder  for  Atlantis'  two  solkl- 
fuel  booster  rockets.  ReynokJs  Metals  Co.  also 
contributed  fuel  to  last  year's  Discovery  space 
shuttie  mission. 
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American  Synthetic  Rutjber  Corp.  manufac- 
tured the  syrrthetic  rubber  btndei  whk:h  hokte 
the  aluminum  powder  in  place.  It  is  the  only 
producer  of  ttie  fuel's  binding  material. 

The  main  objective  of  tt>e  Atlantis  mission 
was  to  deptoy  the  35,000-pound  gamma  ray 
observatory,  the  heaviest  science  payk>ad 
ever  carried  into  ortxt  by  any  space  shuttie. 
The  missktn  was  a  success  and  ttiat  success 
depended — as  always — on  every  part  of  tt>e 
space  shuttie  working  as  designed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  and 
American  Synthetic  Rubber  Corp.  played  sig- 
nificant roles  in  ensuring  ttie  AUantis  space 
shuttie  got  off  the  ground  smoothly  whKh,  in 
tijm,  helped  produce  a  successful  completion 
of  the  mission. 

I  salute  and  commend  both  these  kx;al  com- 
panies on  a  job  well  done. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PHONY 
DOCTORS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  imro- 
duced  legislation,  H.R.  2113,  to  make  it  a  fel- 
ony for  a  physician  or  reskJent  to  practice 
medicine  in  a  hospital  receiving  Federal  funds 
if  that  person's  license  to  practice  medicine 
was  ot>tained  through  Intentional  misrepresen- 
tation. This  comnnonsense  measure  seems  to 
me  a  k>gk:al  one  for  Congress  to  adopt  By 
hokJing  out  ttie  prospect  of  punishment  for 
pliony  doctors,  H.R.  21 13  woukJ  go  far  toward 
safeguarding  the  health  of  ttie  American  peo- 
ple. Currently  phony  doctors  are  subject  to 
penalties  which  vary  from  State  to  State.  Only 
wt>en  it  is  too  late  arxJ  someone  has  tjeen  in- 
jured are  penalties  stiff  enough  to  fit  the  crime. 
Even  wt)en  this  occurs,  it  often  takes  time  to 
sort  out  such  cases  and  decide  who  will  pros- 
ecute wfKjm.  This  bill  will  end  such  confusk>n. 

The  House  Aging  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  wheh  I 
chair,  first  examined  ttie  issue  of  fraudulent 
medrcal  practitioners  at  a  December  1984 
hearing  held  by  my  predecessor,  ttie  late 
Claude  Pepper.  At  that  time  we  learned  ttiat 
as  many  as  10,000  doctors — roughly  one  in 
every  50 — around  ttie  country  were  operating 
with  bogus  medk:al  credentials  and  doing  a 
tfiriving  business.  One  witness,  wfio  was  serv 
fenced  to  prison  for  mail  fraud,  boasted  of 
making  $1.5  million  In  3  years  selling  medical 
credentials  to  165  people.  One  can  only  guess 
at  ttie  hazards  they  posed  to  patients  in  ttieir 
care. 

The  to^agk;  consequences  were  all  too  clear 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Loretta  Branda  of  Haddorv 
fiekj,  NJ.  Her  hustMnd  was  undergoing  a  rou- 
tine operatkjn  Ixjf  unfortunately  the  anes- 
thetist— or  ttie  person  passing  himself  off  as 
an  anesttietist— failed  to  notice  ttiat  the  pa- 
tients heart  had  stopped  beating  for  4  min- 
utes. They  were  at>te  to  get  his  heart  started 
again  but  not  t>efore  irreversit)le  brain  damage 
had  occurred.  Mr.  Branda  was  left  in  a  persist- 
ent vegetative  state. 

The  problem  of  phony  doctors  Is  indeed  a 
very  serious  one.  In  ttiese  times  of  great  corv 
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cem  over  health  fcare  cost  containment,  not  to 
mention  pubic  health,  it  is  imperative  tt^t 
those  of  us  in  Congress  unite  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  persons  whose  credentials 
are  falsified.  I  h(ipe  that  I  can  count  on  the 
support  of  my  col  eagues  of  tx>th  parties  in  the 
House  in  this  effc  rt. 


A  TRIBUTE 
SUWAN^  EE 


TO  LIVE  OAK/ 
fflGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  PETI  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoncLy.  April  29,  1991 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  reclgnize  a  special  event  taking 
place  in  Lake  Cijy,  FL,  this  evening.  Tonight, 
the  State  champcn  Live  Oak/Suwannee  High 
School  footttall  te^m  is  being  honored  as  Flor- 
ida's Amateur  Atlilete  of  ttie  Year  by  the  Flor- 
ida Sports  Hall  c|f  Fame.  This  night  is  truly  a 
nmmentous  occsion  for  Live  Oak  High  and 
the  entire  Live  Oak  and  Suwannee  commu- 
nity. 

Throughout  th^  years  this  prestigious  award 
has  been  given! to  many  of  Ftorida's  great 
young  athletes,  gut  never  in  the  history  of  this 
State  has  tfie  Atfnateur  Athlete  of  the  Year 
Award  gone  to  ari  entire  team. 

Today,  I  woukl  like  to  congratulate  the  Live 
Oak  BulkJogs  and  their  coach  Mike  Pittman  for 
their  spectacular  season  in  which  tt>ey  cap- 
tured an  unpreo  idented  State  championship 
for  the  fourth  yeai  in  a  row. 

I  would  also  \\ke  to  commerxj  ttie  Live  Oak 
arxj  Suwannee  communities  wtx)se  support 
arxj  involvement  were  instrumental  in  this  vic- 
tory. This  unified!  community  spirit  was  denv 
onstrated  througJKXJt  ttie  entire  season  and 
was  rrvjst  maike<lly  reflected  during  the  trying 
times  of  the  gulf  War.  Wfien  ttie  Live  Oak  Na- 
tional Guard  was  called  up  for  active  duty  and 
sent  to  Fort  Stewart,  GA,  ttie  citizens  of  Live 
Oak  and  Suwanree  rented  a  satellite  system 
for  ttie  champiopship  game  so  our  troops 
could  watch. 

Indeed  tonigMfs  award 
achievement  arxj 


celebration.  Cong  ratulatkxis! 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  STATE 
CHAMPION  MUNSTER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SP  SECH  TEAM 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOUSfe 


is   a   tremendous 
we  stiare  in  your  pride  and 
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J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mond  ly,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSK  Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  lie  students  of  ttie  Munster 
High  School  spei  ich  team  wtio  placed  first  In 
the  Indana  Higli  School  Forensic  Associa- 
tion's State  speiich  tournament  on  April  6, 
1991.  In  competMion  against  63  otlier  schools, 
the  Munster  students  earned  ttiis  prestigious 
award  by  conpi|ng  a  total  of  14  awards  in 
various  categoriefe  o(  competition.  As  a  former 
captain  of  my  higp  school  debating  team,  I  am 
very  cognizant  (^  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary to  attain  tliis  level  of  achievemenL 
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Munster  High  School  has  a  k)ng  tradition  of 
producing  students  who  excel  academically. 
This  year's  speech  team  continues  this  fine 
tradition,  bringing  the  high  school  its  fifth  State 
speech  championship.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  students  of  this  championship  team  have 
instilled  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  school  and 
their  community. 

In  addition  to  the  students,  I  also  commend 
the  faculty  members  who  have  dedicated  their 
time  to  work  closely  and  patiently  with  the  stu- 
dents and  the  parents  of  these  young  men 
and  women  for  provkJing  them  with  the  gukl- 
ance  and  support  which  has  led  to  this  out- 
standing perlomiance. 

I  woukj  like  to  enter  into  the  CONGRESSioroAL 
Record  the  names  of  ttie  students  and  faculty 
wtio  have  worked  diligently  throughout  the 
year  for  this  success,  so  ttiat  they  can  receive 
the  recognition  ttiey  nxjst  certainly  deserve. 
They  are:  Jason  Banach,  Lauren  Bomberger, 
Derek  DeBoer,  Amanda  Fisher,  Andrea  Foltz, 
Sean  Gailmard,  Ravi  Nagubadi,  Elizabeth  Tan, 
Jill  Uylaki,  Kim  Vargo,  and  Tina  Yarovsky;  and 
the  faculty  of  Linda  Elman,  Helen  Engstrom, 
Donakj  Fortner,  James  Thorp,  Eileen  Thorp, 
and  Mary  Yorke. 

Again,  congratulations  to  these  fine  young 
individuals,  ttieir  teachers,  and  families. 


COL.  JEFFREY  HOLLINGER'S  EF- 
FORTS SAVE  GOVERNMENT 
FUNDS 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize ttie  efforts  of  Col.  Jeffi'ey  Hollinger,  DDS, 
director  of  ttie  bone  physiology  program  within 
the  Institute  of  Dental  Research  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medcal  Center. 

Colonel  Hollinger  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  constituent  of  mine  who  lias  seen 
first-tiand  how  Federal  programs  can  tie  oper- 
ated efficiently  and  effectively  by  a  conscien- 
tkHJS  pubik:  servant.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Hollinger,  researchers  are  worthing  to 
devekip  a  bone  regeneration  product  nec- 
essary for  the  treatment  of  lost  bone  from  ttie 
face  and  jaws. 

Growth  factors  essential  to  ttie  program 
were  quite  costly,  but  thanks  to  his  dedk:ation 
and  commitment  to  this  important  research. 
Colonel  Hollinger  was  able  to  obtain  these 
items  entirely  through  industry  contributions. 
As  a  result  millkxis  of  scarce  Federal  dollars 
have  been  saved.  A  high  degree  of  skill,  time, 
and  knowledge  was  necessary  to  show  indus- 
try ttie  great  potential  of  this  use  of  growth 
factors.  We  in  Congress  speak  so  readily  of 
ttie  importance  of  publK/private  partnerships. 
Well  here  is  a  shining  example.  Cotonel 
Hollinger  couM  have  chosen  anottier,  less 
promising  or  less  expensive  path  for  his 
team's  research  or  tie  coukj  have  spent  his 
time  competing  for  a  slk:e  of  ttie  Army's  budg- 
et Instead,  he  saw  a  tietter  way  and  he  pur- 
sued it  to  success. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  are  faced  with 
seemingly  insurmountable  budget  dilemmas. 
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Government  waste,  poor  planning,  and  the 
pervasive  view  of  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a 
bottomless  pit  have  brought  us  to  this  point 
But  there  is  hope  for  improvement  in  individ- 
uals sen/ing  in  government  like  Colonel 
Hollinger.  He  stands  out,  defying  the  negative 
stereotype  of  govemment  and  Its  employees. 
He  exemplifies  how  we  can  find  ways  to  save 
valuatile  resources  while  not  compromising 
our  goals. 

I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ac- 
knowledging the  positive  actions  of  Col.  Jef- 
frey Hollinger  and  the  many  other  unnamed 
public  employees  who  have  striven  for  goverrv 
ment  excellence. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  30,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Ek:oDomlc 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment-unemployment     situation      for 
April. 

SD-628 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  microloan 
programs  for  new  and  growing  small 
businesses. 

SR-428A 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  hal)ea3  corpus  reform. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulx!ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 
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Banklner,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lawrence  B.  Llndsey,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 

MAYS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  A-12  fol- 
low-on Issues. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  U.S.  trade  policy  with  Japan. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  extension 
of    fast    track    procedures    for    inter- 
national trade  negotiations  as  related 
to  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  area,  and 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americans  Ini- 
•     tiative. 

SR.-332 
Foreigrn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Kurdish  refu- 
gee relief  efforts. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484,  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
water  from  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
California. 

SD-366 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  small  busi- 
ness procurement  in  the  dredging  In- 
dustry. 

SRr-428A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Impact 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Duro 
V.  Reina  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Indian  country  and  on  proposed 
legislation  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
tribal  governments  to  exercise  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  all  Indian  people 
on  reservation  lands. 

SRr485 
2:15  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  791,  to  require  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  radon  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with 
certain  real  estate  transactions,  and  to 
require  that  radon  testing  devices  of- 
fered for  sale  be  tested  by  the  EPA,  S. 
792,  to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of 
1968,  S.  779,  to  authorize  funds  for  and 
to  revise  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 
Act,  S.  575,  tc  require  local  educational 
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agencies  to  test  for  and  remediate 
radon  in  school  buildings,  and  S.  455,  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  reduce 
the  threat  to  human  health  posed  by 
exposure  to  contaminants  in  the  air  in- 
doors. 

SD-406 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreign  assistance,  focusing  on 
Asia. 

SD-419 

MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  veterans'  education  and 
reemployment  rights. 

SBrAW 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
ance company  insolvency. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  In  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Superfund,    Ocean    and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  and  final  legislative  environ- 
mental  imixtct  statement  concerning 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-406 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570,  to  implement 
a  national  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subtitle  B  of  Title  V,  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act. 

SR.^85 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   flsc&l    year    1992    for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  offlclals  In  the 
law  enforcement  fleld. 

SD-2a6 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711, 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  and  H.R.  355,  to  re- 
vise the  Reclamation  States  Drought 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127,  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 
consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
regulate  environmental  quality  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

SR.-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Api>roi>rlations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Mln- 
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erals    Mana^  rement 
ment  of  the 
Health  Service 
and  Human 


Service.     Depart- 
Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Department  of  Health 
Services. 

SD-116 


Appropriations 
Transportation 
To  bold  hearli^s 
tlmates  for 
Coast  Guard 
tatlon. 


Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 

£|scal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Transpor- 


hearit  gs 


Finance 
To  hold 
of  tradltiona . 
counts  (IKAa) 
economic   grpwth 
the  nation, 
courage 
through 
counts. 


to  examine  restoration 

Individual  retirement  ac- 

in  an  effort  to  stimulate 

for   Americans   and 

bcuslng  on  S.  612,  to  en- 

and      Investment 

retirement     ac- 


sa  rings 
ln(  [Ividual 


Rules  and  Admldlstratlon 
Business   meeting 
from  the  Arihltect 
current  projects 
pending  administrative 


MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings 
tlmates  for 
partments  of " 
and  Urban 
ent  agencies. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
Development,  and  Independ- 


VIAY21 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcomihlttee 
To  hold  hearing 
tlmates  for 
ties  of  the 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operatlobs 
To  hold  hearlnfrs 
tlmates  for 
assistance, 
AIDS  crisis. 


SD-138 


SD-215 


to  receive  a  report 
of  the  Capitol  on 
and  to  consider  other 
business. 

SRr-301 


SD-138 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Aflfalrs 
Oversight    of    C  overnment    Management 
Subcommltt€  e 
To  hold  oversight 

ment  of  antidumping 
,;.    ing  duties. 


hearings  on  enforce- 
and  countervail- 


SD-342 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
I|scal  year  1992  for  actlvl- 
of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 


Se  ;retary  i 


Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
fpcuslng  on   International 

SD-138 
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3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legrisla- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR-222 

MAY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  Information  serv- 
ices. 

SRr^85 

JUNE4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
sissl  stance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128.  Capitol 


April  29,  1991 


Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667,  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  Judicial  systems. 

SRr485 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirements  of  the  affected 
State  in  which  the  project  Is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acQuIsition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRr418 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SIV-2S3 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 

JUNE  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  Insur- 
ance Industry. 

SD-342 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transi)ortatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  ApHl  30,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Gracious  God,  may  we  not  express 
the  attitudes  of  our  hearts  and  minds 
only  in  words  or  speech,  but  in  deeds 
and  in  truth.  May  our  feelings  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  find  fulfillment  in 
charity  and  caring  and  in  the  deeds  of 
justice.  Teach  us  always,  O  God,  not 
only  to  sing  and  say  the  words  of 
praise,  but  to  be  vigorous  in  our  deeds 
of  mercy  and  kindness.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGL\NCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smith)  will  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  the  country  continues  in  the 
recession,  we  anticipate  by  tomorrow 
and  by  Friday  two  further  pieces  of  bad 
news. 

Tomorrow,  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics are  going  to  be  released  for  last 
month.  More  than  likely  they  will 
show  a  further  loss  of  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans and  the  unemployment  rate  com- 
ing close,  if  not  on,  7  percent,  which 
has  not  happened  since  back  in  the 
mideighties  under  Reagan. 

By  Friday  we  shall  get  the  Leading 
Economic  Indicator  figures,  which  by 
all  indications  are  going  to  be  down, 
once  again  paving  the  way  for  further 
Americans  to  lose  their  jobs. 

A  full  15  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
work  in  this  country  have  lost  their 
jobs  or  are  in  fear.  Those  of  you  that 
can  hear  me,  if  you  are  in  a  crowd,  look 


around;  the  person  to  your  left,  the 
person  to  your  right,  they  may  very 
significantly  be  out  of  work  in  the  very 
near  future.  And  remember,  the  person 
next  to  you  is  looking  at  you. 

And  what  is  the  answer  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  this  problem?  Nothing. 
Where  is  the  legislation  to  take  care  of 
all  those  unemployed  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  where  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment compensation?  There  is  not  any. 

What  is  the  answer  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  problem  of  the  recession 
that  we  are  in?  Cut  Medicare,  cut  stu- 
dent loans,  that  is  the  answer.  No  an- 
swer at  all. 

It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  America 
and  working  Americans,  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  not.  And  it  is  time  we 
got  some  answers  from  the  President. 


NEGOTIATIONS  OVER  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  number  of  speeches  were  given 
on  this  House  floor  critical  of  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  negotiations  over  the 
civil  rights  bill  had  been  terminated.  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  think  about  that.  Is 
that  what  this  government  has  deterio- 
rated to? 

The  two  interest  groups  can  self-ap- 
point their  organizations  to  go  into  ne- 
gotiations, and  if  those  two  interest 
groups  reach  a  common  ground,  they 
can  somehow  order  and  impose  that  so- 
lution on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President?  There  was 
not  one  elected  official,  not  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  not  one  Senator,  not 
one  person  from  the  administration  in- 
volved in  those  negotiations. 

I  would  suggest  if  we  are  serious 
about  negotiations,  we  get  the  elected 
officials  of  this  Congress  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  to  sit  down  and  begin  nego- 
tiating. In  the  absence  of  that,  the  vic- 
tims will  be  the  victims  of  no  civil 
rights  legislation,  the  minorities  of 
America. 

This  President  is  very  likely  going  to 
be  reelected  and,  therefore,  we  are 
going  to  have  him  for  5  more  years.  Do 
you  want  to  wait  5  years  to  enact  bi- 
partisan civil  rights  policy?  I  hope  not. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  Presidential  campaign,  there  was  a 
refrain  of  "Where's  George?"  asking 
where  then- Vice  President  Bush  was  on 
a  variety  of  issues. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  that 
refrain  rings  very  true  today. 

Our  President,  George  Bush,  loved 
foreign  policy  and  handled  the  Persian 
Gulf  situation  well,  but  our  President 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  when  it  comes 
to  the  domestic  economy. 

Unemployment  is  climbing,  banks 
are  failing,  the  country  is  in  a  reces- 
sion and  our  President,  who  is  our  do- 
mestic Commander  in  Chief  as  well  as 
our  foreign  policy  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  no  program  at  all  to  meet  this  cri- 
sis. 

Indeed,  where  is  George?  You  can  see 
from  this  chart,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  had  two  successive  quarters  with 
a  decline  in  the  GNP.  Those  are  in  red. 
When  those  lines  appear  in  red,  that 
means  working  Americans  are  out  of 
work,  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  does  an 
excellent  job  on  handling  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  he  is  absent  without  leave 
when  it  comes  to  solving  the  pressing 
domestic  economic  problems  facing  the 
country. 

It  is  time  for  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  come  home.  It  is  time  for  some  lead- 
ership. George  Bush  is  in  charge  of  this 
Nation.  Come  home.  George.  We  need 
you.  , 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Members  are  reminded  to 
address  their  comments  to  the  Chair. 


WHERE'S  GEORGE? 
(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 


REPUBLICAN    RESEARCH    COMMIT- 
TEE ADDRESSES  TRADE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  the 
previous  speaker  has  a  chart  over  here 
that  shows  a  number  of  lines,  and  I 
would  just  remind  my  colleagues  who 
are  watching  that  all  those  blue  lines 
reflect  some  16  quarters  of  economic 
growth.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  mis- 
construed as  representing  a  decline  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask 
the  question  today  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle:  Is  free  trade  real- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  sptoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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EDUCATION 
ACT 

and  was  given  per- 
the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  important  to  America's  future 
than  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. That's  why  it's  so  important  for  us 
to  find  affordable  ways  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  each  and  every  qualified 
young  American  to  go  to  college  and 
beyond,  or  to  receive  technical  train- 
ing after  high  school. 

Accordingly,  in  the  near  future  I  will 
introduce  the  Income-Dependent  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.  also  known  as 
IDEA  for  short. 

The  IDEA  Program  would  provide 
education  loans  to  students  on  reason- 
able terms — better  terms  than  in  cur- 
rent programs  for  most  students. 

And  it  would  do  this  while  saving  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Under  IDEA,  there  would  be  no  fixed 
repayment  schedule.  Rather,  rejjay- 
ment  would  be  geared  to  the  incomes  of 
the  borrowers,  and  would  be  stretched 
out  automatically  as  long  as  people 
need  it  to  be.  Those  with  high  incomes 
after  leaving  school  would  be  expected 
to  repay  relatively  quickly  at  slightly 
higher  effective  rates. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  that 
IDEA  would  provide  affordable  student 
loans  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  a  carefully  crafted  Student 
Loan  Program,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  cosponsorship. 


NAVY'S  STEALTH  CONCEPTION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ameria's  new  high-technology  military 
knows  absolutely  no  bounds.  On  a  pas- 
sion cruise  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
U.S.S.  Acadia,  now  known  as  the 
loveboat,  was  so  overcome  by  moon- 
light, that  36  female  sailors,  10  percent 
of  the  female  crewmembers,  got  preg- 
nant. That  is  right. 

Now.  you  talk  about  floating  your 
boat.  But  the  skipper  said,  "Not  on  my 
watch."  He  says,  "I  didn't  see  anybody 
doing  any  moonlight  dancing,  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  fraternizing 
among  the  crewmembers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
That  leads  us  to  the  following  point: 
Has  the  Navy  developed  a  new  high- 
technology  mode  of  propagation?  Is 
this  the  Navy's  stealth  conception  pro- 
gram? You  cannot  see  it,  you  cannot 
hear  it,  but  rabbits  are  dying  all  over 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


STAGGERS     LEGISLATION     EFFEC- 
TIVE AT  HANDGUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  debates  on  the  second 


amendment  to  our  Constitution  will 
occur  next  week.  It  is  time  that  we  ex- 
amine the  facts.  It  is  time  to  put  aside 
emotion  and  perception,  and  just  look 
at  the  facts.  Because,  thus  far,  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  debated  is  emotion. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. It  imposes  no  undue  delay  for 
individuals  wishing  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun. It  requires  a  criminal  background 
check  on  all  individuals  wishing  to  pur- 
chase handguns.  It  mandates  an  im- 
provement in  all  deficient  criminal  his- 
tory records. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation 
that  has  been  called  the  Brady  legisla- 
tion imposes  a  7-day  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  requires  no 
background  check  of  any  kind,  and  re- 
quires no  improvement  in  deficient 
criminal  history  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  recognize 
the  objectives  of  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  the  same,  and  that  is  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  look  at  the 
process — and  which  process  best  serves 
that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts,  a  person  will  de- 
termine that  the  Staggers  approach  is 
the  one  that  is  preferred  to  accomplish 
that  particular  objective. 


TIME  TO  GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
CRIME 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  violent 
crime  soared  by  10  percent  in  1990,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI's  "Uniform  Crime 
Report."  With  over  23,000  slayings  laist 
year,  this  epidemic  of  violence  presents 
our  Nation  with  a  challenge  that  must 
be  met  head-on  with  tough  law  enforce- 
ment measures. 

It  is  time  to  put  aside  political  and 
ideological  considerations.  The  safety 
of  our  streets  and  security  of  our 
neighborhoods  should  be  a  bipartisan 
issue.  The  victims  of  crime  span  the 
political  spectrum.  Both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  being  victimized  by 
this  violence. 

It  is  time  for  this  body  to  get  serious 
about  crime.  The  President  has  sent  us 
a  comprehensive  bill,  and  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  act  on  it.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  and  more  importantly  to 
those  we  represent,  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  important  provisions  in  this  vio- 
lent crime  legislation.  We  need  a  Fed- 
eral death  penalty.  We  need  to  end  the 
endless  appeals  and  legal  challenges 
that  make  sentencing  decisions  almost 
a  joke.  We  need  to  elevate  substance 
over  procedure  and  return  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  its  rightful  role  of  a 
truth-finding  process.  We  need  a  vote 
on  the  President's  violent  crime  bill. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REDUCE  EUROPEAN  TROOP 
CEILING  TO  100.000 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reduce  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  from  261,885  to  100,000, 
effective  October  1,  1992.  I  introduce 
this  legislation  to  make  the  adminis- 
tration do  what  it  says. 

Ever  since  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down  in  November  1989,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  talking  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  American  troop  presence  in  Eu- 
rope. With  a  decreased  Soviet  conven- 
tional threat  and  increased  warning 
time  for  attack,  we  no  longer  need 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops 
on  the  ground  in  Europe.  I  personally 
doubt  we  need  more  than  10,000  to 
15,000  permanently  stationed  troops, 
along  with  an  active  dual-basing  pro- 
gram, involving  exercises  and  training 
by  U.S.  combat  forces  on  short-term 
deployments.  This  bill  would  force 
prompt  movement  toward  a  smaller 
force. 

Until  last  year,  the  European  troop 
ceiling  was  set  at  325,000.  Last  year, 
Congress  reduced  it  to  262.000.  This  leg- 
islation would  cut  the  number  to 
100,000.  The  administration  talks  about 
major  reductions.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Gen.  John  Galvin  has  testified 
that  we  will  move  from  two  Army 
corps  of  more  than  four  divisions,  to 
one  corps  of  two  divisions.  He  states 
that  we  will  reduce  our  8.75  air  wings 
down  to  3.25  air  wings.  But  this  is  not 
what  we  are  seeing.  Despite  all  the  talk 
for  the  last  18  months,  no  substantial 
reduction  in  U.S.  troop  levels  has 
taken  place.  And.  while  DOD  proposes 
closing  35  major  U.S.  bases,  the  admin- 
istration has  announced  the  closure  of 
only  scattered  installations  in  Europe. 
Although  DOD  claims  to  have  returned 
to  host  nations  or  reduced  operations 
at  225  installations  in  Europe  since  Oc- 
tober 1989,  most  of  these  installations 
are  tiny,  like  radio  towers,  filling  sta- 
tions, parking  lots,  or  apartment  build- 
ings. It  appears  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  afraid  to  ask  our  NATO  allies 
if  we  can  scale  back,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  they  have  scaled  back. 

I  used  the  number  100,000  in  this  leg- 
islation because  this  is  the  troop  level 
which  most  responsible,  mainline,  pro- 
NATO  commentators  seem  to  think  is 
the  maximum  needed.  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Sam 
NUNN  proposed  moving  to  75,000.  The 
SAIS  group  cochaired  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  and 
former  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  said  the  number  should  be  less 
than  100,000.  This  number  of  troops  is 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  our 
commitment  to  our  allies,  to  rebuff 
any  surprise  attack,  to  communicate 


our  intention  to  protect  Europe,  and  to 
deter  any  European  nation  from 
threatening  its  neighbors  militarily. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  Station- 
ing troops,  along  with  an  enormous 
support  structure  and  their  dependents 
abroad  costs  the  American  taxpayer 
tremendous  sums  of  money.  We  should 
spend  what  we  need  to  spend  but  no 
more.  For  the  moment,  maintaining  a 
force  of  100,000  in  Europe  is  plenty.  As 
a  side  matter,  our  NATO  allies,  with 
the  exception  of  Britain,  did  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  support  the  war  with 
Iraq.  Why  do  we  always  have  to  do 
more  than  is  required  for  their  security 
while  they  do  the  minimum  necessary 
for  worldwide  security? 

I  intend  to  offer  this  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  will  be  seeking  the  support 
of  my  colleagues. 


a  1230 

SETTLING  THE  CONFLICT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  decade  of  the  1980"s 
Central  American  policy  was  some- 
thing that  this  House  anguished  over 
time  and  time  again. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  got  the 
news  this  morning  that  there  is  appar- 
ently an  agreement  which  has  been 
struck  between  President  Cristiani's 
government  of  El  Salvador  and  Joachin 
Villalobos  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Lib- 
eration Front.  In  Mexico  City  they 
have  been  trying  to  negotiate  some 
kind  of  cease-fire  and  a  settlement  to 
that  11-year-old  war. 

I  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  civil  war  be- 
cause we  saw  a  great  deal  of  involve- 
ment in  the  flow  of  weapons  coming 
from  other  countries,  primarily  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc.  But  it 
was  a  war  which  was  taking  place  with- 
in El  Salvador,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  in  Mexico  City  will  bring  about  a 
successful  resolution  of  that  crisis  and 
that  we  will  finally  see  peace  come  to 
that  war-torn  country. 


URGING  THE  FED  TO  LOWER 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  CLEMENT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
appalled  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  apparently  will  not  lower  inter- 
est rates  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Group  of 
Seven.  It  shocks  me  because  it  shows 
our  continued  dependence  on  these  na- 
tions. We  need  to  assert  our  independ- 
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ence  from  these  nations.  We  can  lower 
interest  rates  without  suffering  inter- 
nationally. In  fact,  by  lowering  inter- 
est rates  we  would  decrease  our  trade 
deficit,  if  not  turn  it  into  a  trade  sur- 
plus. 

Most  importantly,  on  the  domestic 
front  the  lowering  of  interest  rates  will 
be  profoundly  beneficial.  Many  more 
young  working  families  would  for  the 
first  time  be  able  to  afford  houses. 
Many  more  companies  would  be  able  to 
invest  in  future  opportunities,  and  our 
economy  would  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  consider  the  American,  people 
rather  than  foreign  ministers  of  fi- 
nance when  deciding  this  issue.  Let  us 
think  first  of  our  farmers,  factory 
workers,  and  teachers,  not  foreign  in- 
vestors. Let  us  also  think  first  of  our 
manufacturers,  our  small  businessmen, 
and  our  financial  community.  Let  us 
give  every  American  the  benefit  of  our 
leadership  i)y  reducing  interest  rates 
and  reinvigorating  the  economy. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  KURDISH 
REFUGEES 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  the  House  will  take  up  the  bill, 
H.R.  2122,  which  is  an  emergency  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Kurdish  refu- 
gees who  are  in  the  camps  in  Iraq  and 
in  Turkey  and  in  Iran.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  some  $400  million  in  assist- 
ance to  these  refugees  through  the 
United  Nations  and  through  other  mul- 
tinational disaster  relief  agencies. 

We  hope,  of  course,  after  seeing  the 
plight  of  these  people  that  has  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  on  TV,  that  once 
their  plight  has  been  eased  and  once 
their  situation  is  stabilized  that  most, 
if  not  all,  will  be  repatriated,  which  is 
to  say  returned  to  their  hometowns  to 
take  up  the  lives  that  they  had  before 
the  war  began.  But  for  many  of  these 
people,  return  home  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Accordingly,  at  my  request  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Law,  Immigration,  and  Refu- 
gees, I  have  asked  the  (general  Ac- 
counting Office  to  send  a  team  to  the 
camps  to  assess  the  needs  not  just  for 
assistance  that  the  refugees  need  now 
but  to  gather  information  concerning 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  resettle  some  or  all  of 
these  people.  The  obvious  likelihood  is 
not  all  can  or  should  be  resettled  but 
perhaps  some  would  have  to  have  a 
place  to  go  other  than  their  home- 
towns. 

I  will  report  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  as  this  investigation  proceeds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  the  mindless  policies  that  force  us 
to  kowtow  to  our  allies.  If  we  stand  up 
to  Saddam  Hussein,  we  can  stand  up  to 
the  Germans,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
rich  and  powerful  here  in  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  JIM 
BOUTWELL  AND  JUDGE  WILLIAM 
LOTT 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
before  you  today  to  recognize  two  out- 
standing people  from  my  home  State  of 
Texas.  Williamson  County's  Sheriff 
Jim  Boutwell  and  Judge  William  Lott 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  making 
this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
These  distinguished  individuals  have 
served  in  making  the  Williamson  Coun- 
ty criminal  justice  system  an  estab- 
lished model  for  law  enforcement  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  This  is  evidenced 
by  a  crime  rate  in  the  county  which  is 
one-half  of  the  State  rate.  Two  key  fac- 
tors in  Williamson  County's  formula 
for  success  are  tough  law  enforcement 
at  the  street  level  and  strong  courts  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  the 
close  cooperation  between  these  two 
forces,  the  Sheriffs  Department  and 
the  courts,  which  has  resulted  in  a  no- 
nonsense  implementation  of  law  and 
justice  in  Williamson  County. 

On  April  29,  1991,  the  Patrick  Henry 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  honored  Sheriff  Boutwell 
and  Judge  Lott  for  their  achievement 
of  this  system  by  awarding  them  the 
Society's  Gold  Medal  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  Williamson  County.  Today,  I 
stand  before  you  so  that  we  also  can 
pay  tribute  to  their  dedication  and  loy- 
alty in  establishing  a  safe  community 
for  the  American  people. 

Sheriff  Boutwell  and  Judge  Lott  both 
have  a  long  history  of  public  service 
and  connmitment  to  excellence.  Jim 
Boutwell  entered  law  enforcement  in 
1947,  after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Later  he  became  the  first  pilot  for  the 
Texas  Department  of  Safety  and  went 
on  to  serve  as  a  Texas  Ranger  assigned 
to  the  Intelligence  Division. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  pri- 
vate industry  he  returned  to  his  first 
choice  of  professions— law  enforce- 
ment. Over  the  years  he  has  received 
several  awards  including  a  citation  for 
bravery  during  the  tower  sniper  inci- 
dent at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin. He  was  recognized  as  Texas  law- 
man of  the  year  in  1984  and  received 
the  Williamson  County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Award  of  Excellence  in  1981.  Jim 
Boutwell  has  been  sheriff  for 
Williamson  County  since  1978. 

William  Lott  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  military  intelligence  during  World 
War  11.  He  earned  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1940  and  has 


practiced  law  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  spent  6  years  as  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  Texas  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1952.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
and  past  president  of  the  Williamson 
County  Bar  Association.  He  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  including 
Williamson  County's  award  of  excel- 
lence, award  of  appreciation  from  the 
Adult  Probation  Department,  and  cer- 
tification of  appreciation  from  the 
Williamson  County  Law  Enforcement 
Association.  Judge  Lott  has  served  as 
State  district  judge,  26th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, since  1977. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recog- 
nize these  two  exceptional  people  for 
their  outstanding  service  to  our  com- 
munity. ^ 

D  1230 
SUPPORT  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  leadership  of  this 
House,  and  in  particular  the  Speaker. 
Late  last  session,  the  leadership  made 
a  commitment  to  bring  the  Brady  bill 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  early  this  ses- 
sion. Next  Wednesday,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  cast  that  vote. 

Next  Wednesday,  we  will  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  an  alter- 
native offered  by  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Staggers.  The  al- 
ternative calls  for  a  national  instant 
check  system  for  purchasers  of  hand- 
guns. 

There  is  only  one  thing  you  need  to 
know  about  the  Staggers  amendment. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  killer  amend- 
ment designed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  to  stop  the  Brady  bill. 

That  is  why  the  NRA  is  pushing  the 
Staggers  proposal.  It  knows  that  Stag- 
gers is  unworkable.  It  knows  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Dick  Thornburgh,  has  testified  that 
implementing  instant  check  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
take  3  to  5  years. 

It  knows  that  instant  check  is  a 
phoney,  that  there  is  no  instant  check. 
That  there  is  only  an  NRA-endorsed 
blank  check  to  allow  felons,  mental 
defectives,  and  drug  addicts  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  handguns  as  easily  as  they 
buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

The  Brady  bill  will  paiss  next  week.  It 
will  pass  because,  according  to  the 
polls,  95  percent  of  Americans  and  87 
percent  of  gunowners  favor  the  Brady 
bill's  7-day  waiting  period.  And  it  will 
pass  because  Americans  are  sick  and 
tired  and  burying  their  children,  vic- 
tims of  the  handgun  violence  that 
takes  20,000  American  lives  a  year.  The 
NRA's  long  reign  of  terror  is  about  to 
end. 


April  30,  1991 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MANDATORY 
SEAT-BELT  AND  MOTORCYCLE- 
HELMET  BILL 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues know  that  almost  47,000  Ameri- 
cans have  died  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways every  year.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  permanently  disabled,  mil- 
lions are  temporarily  disabled. 

We  are  all  aware  more  or  less  of  these 
statistics  and  yet  we  do  almost  nothing 
about  it.  We  do  not  know  how  to  elimi- 
nate all  this  carnage  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  But  we  do  know  a  simple, 
cheap,  and  effective  way  to  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1782.  It  is  a  mandatory  seat-belt  bill  for 
automobiles  and  a  mandatory  motor- 
cycle helmet  bill  for  motorcyclists 
which  will  reduce  our  casualty  rate 
dramatically. 

I  will  be  lobbying  my  colleagues  in 
the  next  few  days  and  weeks  to  cospon- 
sor  this  measure.  Let  us  take  action 
this  year  to  reduce  the  bloodshed  on 
our  Nation's  highways. 
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BRADY  BILL  LONG  OVERDUE 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  send  a  message  from  the  Congress  to 
the  American  people  today.  That  mes- 
sage is  simple:  "I  hear  you." 

That  message  goes  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  fear  for  their  personal 
safety  on  a  daily  basis  and  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who  be- 
lieve that  a  waiting  period  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  improve  their  safety. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
us,  to  Congress,  to  provide  leadership 
to  ease  their  fears.  It  is  not  an  imag- 
ined fear.  It  is  the  product  of  headlines 
day  after  day  that  tell  of  communica- 
tions torn  apart  bj'  random  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  situation  we  face  is  as  menacing 
to  the  American  public  as  any  act  of 
terrorism.  People  are  being  gunned 
down  in  our  streets  every  day. 

Congress  must  provide  some  relief. 
The  Brady  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Brady  bill  is  workable.  It 
merely  states  the  obvious,  that  our 
legal  system  needs  a  few  days  to  ensure 
that  laws  already  on  the  books,  laws 
which  prevent  known  criminals  and  the 
mentally  unstable  from  purchasing 
firearms,  are  enforced. 

Our  policemen,  those  closest  to  the 
violence  plaguing  our  communities,  are 
pleading  for  the  passage  of  the  Brady 
bill.  They  know  it  will  save  lives. 

The  Brady  bill  is  long  overdue.  We 
must  stop  the  senseless  killing  and  vio- 


lent crime  we  see  every  day  across  this 
Nation.  We  must  ease  the  fear  that  has 
become  a  part  of  life  for  too  many  peo- 
ple. 

My  colleagues  can  send  a  message  by 
supporting  the  Brady  bill.  The  Con- 
gress can  send  a  message  that  people 
want  to  hear  by  passing  the  Brady  bill. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  FIRE  AND  EMER- 
GENCY SERVICE  PROFESSIONALS 
MEETING  EN  WASHINGTON  THIS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  torna- 
does in  Kansas,  wild  land  fires  in  Cali- 
fornia, high-rise  fires  in  Philadelphia 
and  our  inner  cities,  airline  disasters 
across  the  country,  single-family  home 
fires  that  cause  the  loss  of  life,  all  pro- 
tected by  America's  domestic  defend- 
ers, our  fire  and  emergency  service  pro- 
fessionals. 

This  week  the  leadership  is  here  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Speaker,  4,000  of 
them,  to  join  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, President  Bush,  Vice  President 
QUAYLE,  and  tonight  for  what  will  be 
the  largest  event  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital as  we  pay  tribute  to  these  brave 
men  and  women  who  day  in  and  day 
out  do  so  much  to  protect  America,  its 
cities  and  small  towns. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  join  with  us  this  evening  as 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
and  Marilyn  Quayle  address  this  distin- 
guished group  of  leaders  to  let  them 
know  that  we  are  behind  them  100  per- 
cent. , 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DRIFTNET 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  got  an  ugly  reminder  of  what 
happens  when  we  do  not  get  tough  with 
Japan  and  other  countries  who  ille- 
gally use  30-mile-long  drift  nets  to 
spread  a  curtain  of  death  entrapping 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fish,  ma- 
rine mammals,  and  seabirds. 

Coast  Guard  planes  got  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  up  to  four  drift  net  vessels 
roaming  360  miles  outside  legal  fishing 
zones,  without  required  identifying 
marks  or  transponders.  The  sickening 
picture  they  saw  was  of  drift  nets  full 
of  salmon,  of  boats  ignoring  signals  to 
stop,  and  of  criminals  cutting  their 
nets  free  to  make  a  quick  getaway. 

That  is  why  I  have  joined  today  with 
two  of  my  respected  colleagues,  Gerry 
Studds  and  Don  Young,  to  introduce 
the  Driftnet  Act  of  1991. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
place  sanctions  on  fish  products  from 
drift-netting  nations.  And  if  that  does 


not  work,  we  have  to  look  at  their  TVs 
and  VCR's  and  camcorders.  These  drift 
net  pirate  countries  have  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  insist  on  stealing  our 
fish,  we  are  going  to  get  tough. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1455,  INTELLIGENCE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-42)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  136)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1455)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1988,  NASA  MULTIYEAR  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-43)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  137)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1988)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  space  flight, 
control,  and  data  communications, 
construction  facilities,  research  and 
program  management,  and  inspector 
general,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1236,  NATIONAL  FLOOD  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-44)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  138)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1236)  to  revise 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
to  provide  for  mitigation  of  potential 
flood  damage  and  management  of 
coastal  erosion,  ensure  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program,  and  increase 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  pur- 
chase requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    when    the 

House  adjourns   today,   it  adjourn  to 

meet  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 
There  was  no  dbjection. 
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the  title  of  the  joint 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gen- 


Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
object.  I  yield  to  the 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  for 
plaining  the  joint  res- 


Mr.    Speaker.    House 
214  recognizes  the  As- 
Memorial  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
Cent  ;r  in  Titusville.  FL.  as 
memorial   to  astronauts 
of  duty, 
constructed  memorial 
at  NASA's  Spaceport 
Center  Complex,  and  is 
dedicated  on  May  9, 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 

;rield  to  my  freshman 

g(  ntleman  from  Florida 

ilso  a  sponsor  of  this 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
speak  as  a  sponsor  of 


House  Joint  Resolution  214  which  is  in- 
tended to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  our  Na- 
tion's exploration  of  space.  I  want  espe- 
cially to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  and  oth- 
ers who  have  helped  make  this  resolu- 
tion something  we  could  move  so 
quickly  to  the  floor. 

This  joint  resolution  will  designate 
the  Astronauts  Memorial,  now  being 
constructed  at  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
as  the  national  memorial  to  astronauts 
who  die  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  memo- 
rial honors  these  heroes:  Challenger 
crew  members  Francis  R.  "Dick" 
Scobee,  Michale  J.  Smith,  Ronald  E. 
McNair,  Ellison  S.  Onizuka,  Judith  A. 
Resnik.  Gregory  B.  Jarvis,  and  S. 
Christa  McAulifee:  Apollo  1  crew  mem- 
bers Virgil  I.  "Gus"  Grissom,  Edward 
H.  White  n,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  and 
T-38  training  astronauts  Theodore  C. 
Freeman,  Charles  A.  Bassett  II,  Elliot 
M.  See,  Jr.,  and  Clifton  C.  Williams,  Jr. 

I  am  proud  that  this  resolution  is  my 
very  first  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
Much  of  the  history  of  human  space  ex- 
ploration has  been  written  in  my  dis- 
trict at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The 
people  of  my  district  and  the  people  of 
Florida  take  great  pride  in  this  his- 
tory. This  is  why  they  overwhelmingly 
supported  construction  of  this  memo- 
rial by  purchasing  commemorative  li- 
cense plates.  They  and  the  Astronauts 
Memorial  Foundation,  which  organized 
the  project,  have  made  possible  a  me- 
morial that  is  highly  deserving  of  this 
recognition  of  the  national  monument. 

This  Astronauts  Memorial  helps  peo- 
ple remember  those  who  have  come  be- 
fore citizens  and  reminds  all  citizens  of 
the  bright  future  that  space  explo- 
ration offers  to  our  Nation  and  to  all 
people  everywhere.  Above  all,  this  me- 
morial reminds  citizens  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  expanding  the  boundaries  of 
exploration  and  knowledge.  It  reminds 
citizens  also  that  we  must  push  for- 
ward despite  these  risks. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  being 
with  the  families  of  our  heroic  astro- 
nauts, and  with  many  others  who  re- 
member their  courage  and  their  sac- 
rifice next  week  in  Florida  as  we  dedi- 
cate this  memorial. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 214,  which  recognizes  the  Astro- 
nauts Memorial  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

The  astronauts  who  have  died  in  pur- 
suit of  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram, dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  Those  men  and 
women  possessed  the  qualities  of 
honor,  patriotism,  and  heroism — in- 
deed, the  ultimate  level  of  bravery. 
Their  self-sacrifice  has  not  been  In 
vain;  the  progress  they  made  has  con- 


tributed greatly  to  the  continuing  ad- 
vancements of  the  space  program.  In 
the  space  program,  we  are  constantly 
moving  forward,  striving  for  higher  and 
higher  goals,  yet  we  cannot  forget 
those  who  have  helped  us  get  to  the 
place  we  are  today.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  fitting  that  we  recognize  and 
honor  these  exemplary  individuals  with 
a  national  memorial,  dedicated  to  their 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
unanimously  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  214 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
space  program  is  to  promote  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  space  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind; 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program, 
including  the  Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo 
missions  and  the  Space  Shuttle  program, 
have  made  the  United  States  the  scientific 
and  technological  leader  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities; 

Whereas  several  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  exhibited  the  ultimate  level  of 
bravery  by  giving  their  lives  in  furtherance 
of  the  United  States  space  program; 

Whereas  the  Astronauts  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
others  have  raised  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  to  honor  the  astronauts 
of  the  United  States  space  program  who  die 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  have  established  a 
trust  fund  for  the  memorial's  perpetual  care; 

Whereas  construction  of  such  memorial  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  May  1991;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
national  importance  of  such  memorial:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  the  memorial  known  as  the  Astronauts 
Memorial,  located  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  Brevard  County,  Florida,  is 
recognized  as  the  national  memorial  to  as- 
tronauts who  die  in  the  line  of  duty;  and 

(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration shall  continue  to  have  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  for  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  memorial  and  over  the  grounds 
on  which  the  memorial  is  located. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TrFLE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  Title  offered  by  Mr. 
FROST:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  recognizing  the  Astronauts  Me- 
morial at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
as  the  national  memorial  to  astronauts  who 
die  in  the  line  of  duty." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  1. 


CORRECTING  AN  ERROR  IN  THE 
SOLAR,  WIND,  WASTE,  AND  GEO- 
THERMAL  POWER  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1990 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  258,  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geothermal 
Power  Production  Incentives  Act  of 
1990. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  258 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  3(17)(E)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  ",  and  which  would 
otherwise  not  qualify  as  a  small  power  pro- 
duction facility  because  of  the  power  produc- 
tion facility  because  of  the  power  production 
capacity  limitation  contained  In  subpara- 
graph (AKli)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Sharp]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  technical 
correction  to  last  year's  H.R.  4808,  a 
bill  to  encourage  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal power  production  by  removing 
the  size  limitations  contained  in  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Practices 
Act  of  1978.  With  the  successful  growth 
of  the  alternative  power  production 
sector,  larger  plants  and  economies  of 
scale  are  now  available  that  were  not 
foreseen  in  1978. 

The  1990  law  was  intended  to  allow 
alternative  fueled  qualifjring  facilities 
under  the  1978  act  to  be  of  any  size  and 
still  receive  certain  regulatory  bene- 
fits. Previously,  qualifying  facilities 
had  to  be  smaller  than  80  megawatts  to 
qualify  for  Interconnection  benefits 
under  PURPA  and  smaller  than  30 
megawatts  to  escape  some  forms  of 
regulation  as  electric  utilities  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  and  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Through  a  drafting  error  in  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill,  the  1990 
law  allowed  facilities  larger  than  80 
megawatts  to  receive  the  regulatory 
benefits  and  the  interconnection  bene- 


fits of  PURPA  but  denied  the  regu- 
latory benefits  to  facilities  between  30 
megawatts  and  80  megawatts. 

S.  258  corrects  that  error  and  ensures 
that  the  benefits  Congress  intended  to 
provide  to  alternative  fueled  power 
generation  will  be  available  to  all  sizes 
of  facilities,  not  just  those  above  80 
megawatts  or  below  30  megawatts  in 
size. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  measure.  Its  com- 
panion bill  was  cosponsored  in  the 
House  by  myself  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  It  is  noncontroversial, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  S.  258.  This  bill  makes  a 
technical  correction  to  Public  Law  101- 
575  which  we  passed  la^t  year  and 
which  lifted  the  size  limits  on  geo- 
thermal, wind,  and  solar  energy 
projects.  Public  Law  101-575  was  an  im- 
portant bill  for  renewable  energy,  al- 
lowing these  projects  to  scale  up  and  be 
more  economically  competitive  with 
conventional  power  projects.  The  bill 
we  are  passing  today  simply  corrects  a 
technical  error  in  Public  Law  101-575. 
It  passed  the  Senate  without  fanfare 
and  should  do  so  here  in  the  House.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  S.  258. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
258  the  Senate  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Sharp]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  258. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  30TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  SIGNING  OF 
THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  niles  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
109)  commemorating  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Antarctic 


Treaty  on  June  22,  1991.  and  encourag- 
ing the  United  States  to  support  efforts 
to  achieve  an  international  agreement 
establishing  Antarctica  as  a  region 
closed  to  commercial  minerals  develop- 
ment and  related  activities  for  at  least 
99  years  at  the  upcoming  meeting  of 
the  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
April  22  through  27,  1991,  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  109 

Commemorating  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  and  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  23,  1991.  and  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  support  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  International  agreement 
establishing  Antarctica  as  a  region  closed  to 
commercial  minerals  development  and  relat- 
ed activities  for  at  least  99  years  at  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  parties  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  in  Madrid.  Spain. 

Whereas  Antarctica,  like  the  great  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere,  is  part  of  the  global 
commons; 

Whereas  Antarctica  is  the  Earth's  last 
near-pristine  continental  wilderness,  and  is. 
thus,  a  critical  area  in  the  study  of  global 
change; 

Whereas  the  exploitation  of  minerals  re- 
sources in  Antarctica  could  severely  degrade 
the  Antarctic  environment  and  threaten  Its 
fragile  marine  ecosystem; 

Whereas  Public  Law  101-594  and  Public 
Law  101-620  call  for  an  indeflnite  prohibition 
on  all  Antarctic  minerals  activities,  and  for 
the  permanent  protection  of  the  Antarctic 
environment; 

Whereas  significant  progress  was  made  to- 
ward achieving  these  goals  at  the  special 
consultative  meeting  of  parties  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  In  November  1990; 

Whereas  the  current  consultative  meetings 
of  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  provide 
opportunities  for  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise leadership  toward  the  protection  and 
sound  management  of  Antarctic:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That— 

(1)  Antarctic  is  a  global  ecological  com- 
mons, and  should,  therefore,  be  subject  to  a 
new  agreement  or  protocol  which  supple- 
ments the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959  providing 
for  comprehensive  environmental  protection 
of  Antarctic,  and  which  should  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  (but  not  less  than  99  years)  estab- 
lish Antarctic  as  a  region  closed  to  commer- 
cial minerals  development  and  related  ac- 
tivities unless  a  consensus  of  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  opens  it  for  such  purpose; 

(2)  such  a  new  agreement  would  also — 

(A)  conserve  and  protect  permanently  the 
natural  environment  of  Antarctic  and  its  as- 
sociated and  dependent  ecosystems. 

(B)  grant  Antarctic  special  protective  sta- 
tus as  a  world  park  dedicated  to  wilderness 
protection.  International  cooperation,  and 
scientific  research,  and 

(C)  Include  other  comprehensive  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment; 

(3)  the  prohibition  on  all  minerals  activi- 
ties in  Antarctic  in  such  a  new  agreement 
would  fully  support  and  strengthen  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty's  fundamental  objective  of 
keeping  Antarctic  free  of  international  dis- 
cord and  activities  of  a  military  nature;  and 

(4)  at  the  current  special  consultative 
meeting  of  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  in 
Madrid.  Spain,  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port efforts  to  achieve  the  international 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
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unanimous  bipartisan  support.  The 
Antarctic  is  too  important  to  put  at 
any  kind  of  risk.  It  should  be  preserved 
as  a  land  of  nature  and  science,  the  last 
place  on  Earth  where  we  can  still  es- 
tablish baseline  readings  of  what  the 
planet  was  like  before  the  influence  of 
man  became  widespread.  It  is  the 
source  of  sustenance  for  the  krill  which 
nourishes  the  fish  of  the  southern 
oceans,  which  in  turn  feed  many  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  Antarctic,  for  all 
its  vastness  and  hostility,  is  exceed- 
ingly fragile  and  vulnerable  to  human 
impacts.  It  provides  us  with  vital  data 
for  measuring  ozone  depletion  and 
global  warming  and  other  possible 
global  trends.  It  is  too  harsh  and  unfor- 
giving to  ever  be  mined  or  drilled  safe- 
ly or  successfully,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  almost  inevitable  ac- 
cidents could  be  catastrophic.  A  sig- 
nificant mineral  find  could  also  target 
a  speculative  land  rush,  revitalize  dor- 
mant territorial  claims  still  made  by 
several  countries,  and  in  the  worst  case 
scenario  put  the  entire  Antarctic  Trea- 
ty at  risk. 

The  minerals  that  are  available  in 
the  Antarctic  are  available  elsewhere 
on  the  planet  at  much  less  expense  and 
much  less  environmental  risk.  The 
world  is  not  so  poor  that  it  must  ex- 
ploit the  Antarctic.  Nor  is  the  world  so 
rich  that  it  can  afford  to  put  the  Ant- 
arctic at  risk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  speak,  it  appears  that  the  Antarc- 
tica Treaty  consultative  parties  in  Ma- 
drid are  ready  right  now  to  agree  to  a 
50-year  ban  on  mineral  activities  explo- 
ration before  they  adjourn  later  today. 
This  remarkable  shift,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable shift,  in  hard-line  positions, 
not  least  of  all  a  shift  by  the  United 
States,  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  body  and  the  strong  res- 
olutions that  we  have  passed  in  the 
past  and  this  resolution  which  we  are 
prepared  to  act  on  today. 

We  have  impacted  on  the  American 
State  Department's  attitude  and  their 
approach  and  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept a  long-term  ban  on  mineral  explo- 
ration in  the  Antarctica,  and  that  is 
very  rewarding,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  if  I  may, 
for  his  strong  support  of  this  activity 
in  preserving  this  great  continent  as  a 
natural  wilderness. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  resolution,  which  are  to 
improve  international  protection  for 
the  Antarctic  environment,  I  do,  how- 
ever, have  some  reservations  about  its 
content  and  timing. 

A  special  consultative  meeting  of  the 
parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  is 
reaching  conclusion    this   very   week. 


April  30,  1991 

While  continued  progress  is  expected 
on  other  environmental  issues,  there 
continues  to  be  difficulty  reaching 
agreement  on  minerals. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  to  press 
for  a  moratorium  on  mineral  activi- 
ties, which  could  only  be  lifted  if  a  sat- 
isfactory regime  were  negotiated.  This 
position  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some 
countries  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
mineral  option  at  this  time.  Failure  to 
have  a  permanent  regime  in  place 
could  lead  to  an  uncontrolled  gold  rush 
for  Antarctic  minerals  if  their  develop- 
ment became  economically  and  tech- 
nically feasible. 

The  current  resolution  is  being  pro- 
posed for  action  by  the  House  just  as 
negotiations  are  at  a  key  stage.  It  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  support  a  99- 
year  ban  on  mineral  activities,  which 
could  be  lifted  only  by  consensus.  The 
resolution  is  potentially  at  odds  with 
the  U.S.  position  and  could  undercut 
the  U.S.  position  at  the  negotiations. 
Worse,  it  could  create  a  new  obstacle 
to  resolving  this  issue. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  inconsistent  with  two 
laws  on  this  subject  which  were  passed 
last  year.  Both— including  a  measure 
sponsored  by  the  late  Silvio  Conte — 
called  for  an  indefinite  ban  on  mineral 
development.  This  is  generally  in  line 
with  the  administration's  approach. 

With  these  reservations,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  the  resolution  today 
as  an  expression  of  congrressional  senti- 
ment on  this  issue.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  action  will  in  the  end  serve  to  fa- 
cilitate agreement  on  the  important 
issue  of  Antarctic  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  a  res- 
olution that  was  introduced  recently 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  our  col- 
league Wayne  Owens,  and  is  designed 
to  help  protect  the  environment  of  that 
great  and  unique  continent  of  Antarc- 
tica. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  and  International  Affairs,  I 
moved  April  24  for  its  approval  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  ordered  if  favorably  re- 
ported. 

The  action  continued  the  commit- 
tee's work  on  Antarctic  matters.  When 
I  assumed  the  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship 4  years  ago,  for  example,  the  sub- 
committee held  a  formal  briefing  on 
Antarctica.  Our  briefers  were  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  lead 
agency  for  U.S.  activities  related  to 
Antarctica. 

Later,  a  committee  delegation  vis- 
ited the  staging  site  for  Antarctic  ac- 
tivities in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
on  an  oversight  inspection. 

Last  year,  at  my  urging,  the  commit- 
tee facilitated  the  passage  of  the  bill 
sponsored  by  our  late  colleague  from 
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Massachusetts,  Silvio  Conte,  which  was 
desigmed  to  protect  Antarctica  from 
mining.  This  bill  became  Public  Law 
101-594. 

Our  committee  was  also  supportive  of 
the  resolution  Introduced  last  year  by 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  It  encouraged  U.S. 
negotiators  to  work  toward  an  imme- 
diate agreement  among  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  consultative  parties  for  the  full 
protection  of  Antarctica  and  became 
Public  Law  101-«20. 

Today's  resolution  is  a  timely  one  be- 
cause it  is  directed  at  meetings  of  the 
consultative  parties  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  that  are  currently  taking  place 
in  Madrid,  Spain.  It  encourages  the 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  meetings  to 
support  efforts  to  achieve  an  inter- 
national agreement  providing  for  the 
comprehensive  environmental  protec- 
tion of  Antarctica.  Among  other 
things,  such  an  agreement  would  close 
Antarctica  to  commercial  minerals  de- 
velopment and  related  activities  for  at 
least  99  years,  unless  there  is  inter- 
national agreement  otherwise. 

The  preservation  and  permanent  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  environment  of 
Antarctica  is  a  goal  that  should  be  vig- 
orously pursued  by  our  country. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  The  two  laws  that 
were  enacted  last  year  that  sought  to 
protect  Antarctica  had  a  definite  im- 
pact on  meetings  of  the  treaty's  con- 
sultative parties  that  took  place  last 
November  in  Chile. 

We  are  hopeful  that  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  have  an  even  greater 
impact  on  the  ongoing  Madrid  meet- 
ings. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
oppcrtimity  to  commend  our  colleague 
fr-om  Utah,  Mr.  Owens,  for  his  continu- 
ing efforts  to  keep  the  preservation  of 
Antarctica  in  the  public  eye  and  high 
on  the  list  of  international  environ- 
mental priorities. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  been  a  leader  on  Antarctica 
really  for  many  more  years  than  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  as 
amended,  commemorating  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  ratification  and  entry  into  force  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  23,  1991,  and 
erxxxjraging  the  United  States  to  support  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  international  agreement  es- 
tablishing Antarctica  as  a  region  closed  to 
commercial  minerals  activities  for  at  least  99 
years  at  the  current  meeting  of  the  parties  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
teague,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Owens,  who 
has  been  a  prominent  leader  on  Antarctic  is- 
sues. House  Concurrent  Resolution  109  was 
reported,  as  amended,  from  the  Commrttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  unaninxxjs  voice  vote,  fol- 
lowing consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations. 


I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  that  sut>- 
committee,  the  Honorable  Gus  Yatron,  and 
Its  ranking  minority  member,  the  Honorat)le 
Doug  Bereuter,  as  well  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  for  their  leadership  on  this  issue. 
All  have  played  important  roles  in  legislation 
relating  to  Antarctica  and  its  environmental 
protection. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  was  also 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  Interior.  The  efforts  of 
the  chairmen  and  memtjers  of  those  commit- 
tees in  expediting  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure are  greatly  appreciated.  In  particular,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Walter  Jones,  for 
his  continuing  leadership  and  cooperation  on 
Antarctica  and  many  other  issues  of  mutual 
concern  over  the  years. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  House  fol- 
lows upon  two  measures  signed  into  law  last 
year.  Those  laws,  enacted  last  fall,  call  for  ne- 
gotiations of  new  intemational  agreements  to 
fully  protect  the  Antarctic  environment,  arxl  to 
Indefinitely  ban  minerals  activities  in  Antarctica 
(Public  Law  101-594  (Conte).  ar>d  Public  Law 
101-620  (Gore-Owens)). 

Both  laws  explicitly  define  U.S.  policy  as 
seeking  an  indefinite  ban  on  mining.  The  mirv 
erals  convention,  CRAMRA,  was  recognized 
as  inadequate  to  protect  the  Antarctk;  envirorv 
ment.  Indefinite  means  without  a  specified 
time  period.  As  posltkjns  t}egan  to  emerge  at 
the  Chile  meeting  of  Antarctic  Treaty  parties 
last  Novemt>er,  however,  it  appeared  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  ottiers  were  pursuing  mining 
bans  in  the  20-  to  50-year  range.  Furttier,  dis- 
cussions included  the  possibility  ttuit  a  min- 
erals convention  might  automatically  t>ecome 
operative  at  the  end  of  such  a  timeframe. 
Such  options  are  deemed  Inadequate  to  amply 
protect  the  Antarctic  environment. 

The  United  States  official  position  in  Chile 
last  November,  and  again  at  Madrid,  was 
equivocal  regarding  the  terms  of  an  indefinite 
ban,  and  consklered  insufficient  to  protect  Ant- 
arctk^a.  Thus  a  refinement  of  the  U.S.  position 
was  considered  necessary.  The  resolution 
now  t>efore  us  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
previous  laws,  arvj  urges  an  indefinite  t>an  of 
at  least  99  years,  and  whch  can  only  be  lifted 
by  a  consensus  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  parties. 

In  a  dramatK  polk;y  shift  announced  from 
Madrid,  Japan  has  shifted  its  position  to  one 
of  support  for  an  indefinite  ban  on  mining.  Un- 
fortunately, it  now  appears  the  Madrid  meeting 
will  be  concluded  with  the  minerals  issue  once 
again  unresolved. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  also 
commemorates  the  30th  anniversary — in 
June — of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  whch  has  pro- 
vkJed  the  framework  to  guide  intemational  ac- 
tivities on  the  Antarctk:  continent. 

In  closir>g,  I  wish  to  highlight  the  necessity 
of  preserving  ttie  pristine  Antarctk;  environ- 
ment. That  continent  is  a  t)arometer  for  the 
health  of  our  gk)bal  system,  and  is  an  Impor- 
tant site  for  scientific  research.  The  hole  in  the 
ozone  layer,  first  discovered  above  Antarctk:a 
in  1 987,  was  recently  determined  to  have  dou- 
t>led  in  size.  Crucial  scientifk;  erxleavors  and 
measurements  are  conducted  there  whk^h  fur- 
ther our  knowledge  arxj  urxlerstanding  of 
Earth   processes   and   ecosystems.    Further, 


when  disturbed,  Antarctk:a's  fragile  terrestrial 
and  marine  ecosystems  lack  the  resiliency  to 
readily  recover  that  warmer  climates  often 
have. 

I  t>elieve  It  Is  imperative  that  we  amply  pro- 
tect AntarctKa's  delicate  ecotogical  balance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1 09,  as  amended. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  has  also  worked  very 
hard  on  this  resolution  and  previous 
Antarctic  resolutions. 

D  1300 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strong- 
ly support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1(W,  as  amended.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens],  for  his  outstanding  efforts  to 
preserve  the  environment  of  Antarc- 
tica. Let  me  also  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Be- 
reuter], and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  for  their 
strong  leadership  on  this  critical  issue. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  109 
calls  for  a  new  agreement  to  supple- 
ment the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959  pro- 
viding for  comprehensive  environ- 
mental protection  for  Antarctica  and 
banning  minerals  activities  for  99 
years. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  the 
agreement  to  establish  Antarctica  as  a 
world  park,  dedicated  to  wilderness 
protection,  international  cooperation, 
and  science.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109  was  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  some  technical 
amendments. 

The  measure  was  also  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the  House 
passed  two  bills,  which  were  subse- 
quently signed  into  law,  calling  for  an 
indefinite  prohibition  on  all  Antarctic 
minerals  activities.  The  bills  estab- 
lished the  unequivocal  position  of  the 
Congress,  and  were  timed  for  maximum 
impact  for  a  meeting  of  the  parties  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  to  deal  with  envi- 
ronmental issues.  That  meeting  in 
Chile  left  the  minerals  question,  and 
some  other  important  environmental 
concerns,  unresolved. 

Another  enviroiunental  meeting  of 
the  Antarctic  psu-ties  is  currently  tak- 
ing place  in  Madrid.  Passage  of  the  res- 
olution can  play  an  important  role  in 
ensuring  that  the  Madrid  meeting 
adopts  a  minerals  ban  and  other  envi- 
ronmental protection  measures  for 
Antarctica. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  timely  and  important 
measure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  109.  As 
ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
international  environmental  policy, 
the  Member  can  assure  the  House  that 
we  are  examining  the  problems  facing 
Antarctica.  This  Member  commends 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  that  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  Sub- 
committee, for  his  leadership  on  this 
important  environmental  matter. 

Finally,  this  Member  would  also  note 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Antarctic 
ecosystem  was  a  special  concern  of  our 
late  colleague,  Silvio  Conte.  The  reso- 
lution that  we  consider  today  is  to 
commemorative  of  his  efforts  to  pre- 
serve this  fragile,  hauntingly  beautiful 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  urges  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] for  a  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska or  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens],  the  author  of  the  bill,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  resolution  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  here  going  to  impact 
upon  the  science  missions  that  are 
under  way  on  the  Antarctica  Continent 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
case,  that  it  would  have  no  impact.  But 
I  would  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  for  a  re- 
sponse, since  he  is  a  prime  sponsor  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  which  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  gave  is  accu- 
rate. The  administration  has  never 
raised  that  issue.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  this  is  in  essence  inter- 
national park  concept,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  will  play  a  large  role  in  further- 
ing scientific  uses.  We  are  preserving 
this  unique  resource  basically  for  sci- 
entific reasons. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding  further. 

What  I  am  specifically  concerned 
about  is  the  base  at  McMurdo  Sound, 
whether  or  not  the  McMurdo  base 
would  in  any  way  be  impacted  by  this 
and  our  ability  to  run  that  base?  And 
in  particular,  the  Admundsen-Scott 
station  at  the  South  Pole  itself  which 


does  require,  for  instance,  shipments  of 
oil  and  a  number  of  other  things  into  it 
in  order  to  make  it  operational  in  a 
year-round  way. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  pure  wilder- 
ness area  here,  those  are  things  which 
would  not  be  contemplated  in  wilder- 
ness areas  as  we  have  defined  them  in 
domestic  policy. 

What  I  am  trying  to  assure  is  that 
that  is  not  what  is  contemplated  here, 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  those  sci- 
entific assets  available  to  us  because, 
indeed,  particularly  at  Admundsen- 
Scott  station  some  of  the  work  being 
done  there  on  ozone  depletion  and  glob- 
al warming  is  absolutely  instrumental 
to  us  gathering  the  data.  Some  of  the 
meteorological  work  we  do  there  is  ab- 
solutely fundamental  because  of  the 
nature  of  gravitational  pull. 

So  I  would  be  somewhat  chagrined  if 
we  are  taking  steps  here  that  might 
move  us  away  from  being  able  to  do 
those  kinds  of  scientific  projects.  Do  I 
understand  from  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
and  that  in  no  way  do  they  see  this  leg- 
islation as  impacting  upon  those  sci- 
entific efforts? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  in  a  minute.  But  I  would  say 
the  gentleman  has  expressed  this  Mem- 
ber's intent,  as  the  ranking  Member. 

The  specific  limitation  on  mankind's 
activity  relates  directly  toward  explo- 
ration and  exploitation  for  mineral  re- 
sources at  this  time.  There  is  a  limit 
that  is  specifically  being  suggested  as 
appropriate,  and  that  direction  is 
given,  and  encouragement  is  given  to 
our  negotiators  in  Madrid.  It  would  not 
in  this  gentleman's  opinion  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  to  limit  sci- 
entific research  facilities  or  capabili- 
ties, including  the  logistics  necessary 
to  support  those  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  The  answer  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Be- 
reuter]  gave  is  more  than  adequate.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia's interest  in  science  and  technology 
matters,  a  very  distinguished  longtime 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  These  ques- 
tions are  very  appropriate.  I  appreciate 
the  chance  to  respond  to  them. 

One  of  the  preferatory  phrases  to  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
as  stating  a  purpose;  the  purpose  of  the 
agreement  would  be  to  grant  Antarc- 
tica special  protective  status  as  a 
world  park  dedicated  to  wilderness  pro- 
tection, international  cooperation  and 
scientific  research.  Of  course,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  humans  cannot  live  with- 
out oil  and  heat  in  that  beautiful  but 
barren  wasteland.  And  such  support  as 
is  required,  obviously,  to  maintain  the 
scientific  presence  is  not  only  toler- 
ated, it  is  welcomed  so  that  the  goals 
may  be  achieved. 
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The  military,  as  the  gentleman  may 
know,  also  plays  a  supportive  role  over 
there,  but  the  clear  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Antarctic  is  to  permit 
that  scientific  function,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  baseline  studies  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world,  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  two  gentlemen  for  their 
help. 

I  think  this  is  very  helpful,  and  if  I 
understand  them  correctly,  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  before  me  in  the 
bill  indicates  scientific  research  puts 
that  on  an  equal  par  with  the  wilder- 
ness language,  and  so  that,  therefore, 
assures  us  that  scientific  research  can 
move  forward  without  any  interrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
raising  the  question  to  eliminate  any 
doubt. 

What  the  gentleman  is  actually  refer- 
ring to  is  section  2(b),  which  lists  sci- 
entific research  as  one  of  the  activities 
to  be  conducted  in  this  special  protec- 
tive status  which  would  be  given  to 
Antarctica  under  the  Madrid  Treaty 
which  we  are  encouraging. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  commend 
my  close  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron].  They  have  been 
totally  supportive  and  not  only  that, 
innovative  and  helpful  in  moving  this 
forward.  It  is  a  very  important  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  grateful  that  it  has 
come  to  this  place  with,  it  appears, 
total,  unanimous  support  by  the  House. 
It  is  very  timely  that  we  pass  it  today 
because,  in  essence,  the  conference  in 
Madrid  is  concluding  today,  as  I  said 
earlier,  and  is  passing  a  resolution  it- 
self which  is  consistent  and,  I  think, 
furthered  by  this  resolution  that  we 
are  passing  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  109 
commemorates  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  arxj  entry  into  force  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  and  encourages  the  United  States  to 
support  an  international  agreement  closing 
Antarctica  to  commercial  minerals  develop- 
ment for  at  least  99  years.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  109  was  introduced  on  March  22, 
1991.  by  Representative  Wayne  Owens  of 
Utah  and  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 


Foreign  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  agreed  to  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  this  resolution  so  that  it  could 
be  brought  to  the  floor  for  timely  consideration 
and  House  passage  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
1 1  th  Special  Consultative  Meeting  of  Antarctic 
Treaty  parties,  now  being  held  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  represented  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion for  this  meeting. 

One  of  the  critical  issues  before  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  parties  in  Madrid  is  the  question 
of  commercial  mining  in  Antarctica.  The 
Owens  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Antarctica  should  t>e  closed  to 
mining  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  at  least  99 
years  duration.  At  the  end  of  this  moratorium, 
mining  can  only  take  place  if  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  treaty  parties  who  want  to  lift  the 
moratorium. 

I  support  the  policies  expressed  in  the 
Owens  resolution.  They  are  a  further  elatx>- 
ration  of  the  same  protective  policies  that  the 
Congress  adopted  and  were  passed  into  law 
in  the  101st  Congress.  In  the  101st  Congress, 
we  passed  legislation  to  prohibit  U.S.  citizens 
from  conducting  any  mineral  resource  activi- 
ties in  Antarctica  until  an  international  agree- 
ment containing  an  irxJefinite  ban  on  mining 
entered  in  force  for  the  United  States.  This  law 
(Public  Law  101-594)  was  sponsored  by  our 
sorely  missed  colleague,  Representative  Silvio 
Conte,  a  leader  in  the  area  of  Antarctic  envi- 
ronmental protection.  President  Bush  signed 
the  Conte  bill  into  law  last  Novemlser,  in  effect 
agreeing  that  Antarctica  should  be  placed  off 
limits  indefinitely  to  mineral  resource  activities. 

In  light  of  this  recent  history,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  administration  continues  to  sup- 
port a  time-limited  moratorium  of  only  20  to  40 
years  and  why  Congress  therefore  has  to  reit- 
erate its  position  on  Antarctk:  mining.  Regard- 
less of  the  administration's  confusion.  Con- 
gress' message  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
last  Congress — Antarctk^  shoukj  be  dedicated 
to  wilderness  protection,  intemational  coopera- 
tion, and  scientific  research,  and  not  be 
opened  to  mining.  If  the  United  States  woukJ 
adopt  this  position  at  the  Madrid  meeting, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  otfier 
treaty  parties  would  go  along.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Australia,  France,  and  New  Zealand  are 
the  principal  environmental  leaders  on  this 
issue,  and  the  United  States  is  dragging  its 
feet. 

According  to  a  1989  report  from  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessnr>ent,  there  are  no 
known  commercial  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  or 
other  minerals  in  Antractrca.  Further,  OTA 
found  that  the  technology  does  not  exist  to  re- 
cover minerals  safely  from  this  harsh  con- 
tinent. ShoukJ  an  oilspill  occur,  tfwre  is  rra  way 
to  clean  up  the  oil  from  the  ice  and  avoid 
harm  to  the  many  and  unusual  species  of  ma- 
rine mammals  arxJ  birds  which  call  Antarctk:a 
home.  It  makes  sense  to  protect  Antarctrca 
from  the  risks  of  commercial  development  as 
k>ng  as  these  conditions  exist  and  mankind 
has  no  critical  need  for  mineral  resources  from 
the  continent.  Antarctrca  is  too  important  a 
platform  for  glottal  scientifk;  research  to  de- 
spoil with  mining  and  production  facilities. 


Once  the  impasse  over  mining  is  resolved, 
the  tieaty  parties  can  turn  their  attention  to 
other  more  important  environmental  issues,  in- 
cluding waste  management,  marine  pollution, 
environmental  impact  assessment  procedures, 
and  conservation  of  Antarctica  fauna  and  flora. 
These  are  some  of  the  remaining  issues  to  be 
considered  in  Madrid  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  environmental  protocol  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  I  urge  the  State  Department  to  nego- 
tiate in  Madrid  with  an  open  mind  on  tfiese  is- 
sues, prepared  to  resolve  tfie  remaining  dif- 
ferences, with  a  view  toward  the  best  envirorv 
mental  protection  possible  for  the  continent. 

As  a  model  for  the  environmental  protocol, 
on  April  1 8  I  introduced  two  Antarctic  environ- 
mental protection  bills,  H.R.  1920  and  H.R. 
1921.  These  bills  address  waste  disposal 
practk^s  of  U.S.  citizens  arnj  facilities  in  Ant- 
arctk^, and  provide  new  measures  to  prevent 
oilspills  from  U.S.  vessels  arxJ  facilities  in  Ant- 
arctk:a.  These  bills  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
U.S.  implementing  legislation  when  the  proto- 
col is  negotiated  and,  if  need  be.  can  be 
passed  separately  to  establish  the  highest  en- 
vironmental standards  for  the  U.S.  Antarctk: 
program. 

I  thank  Mr.  Owens  and  Chairman  Fascell 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  Antarctk:a,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 09. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNin^TY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Owens],  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  109),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  commemorating  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  ratifica- 
tion and  entry  into  force  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  on  June  23,  1991.  and  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  support 
efforts  to  achieve  an  international 
agreement  establishing  Antarctica  as  a 
region  closed  to  commercial  minerals 
development  and  related  activities  for 
at  least  99  years  at  the  current  meeting 
of  the  parties  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
in  Madrid,  Spain." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  PER- 
SIAN GULF  REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2122)  to  authorize  emergency  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  per- 
sons in  and  around  Iraq  who  are  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  t  ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  T  mUE. 

This  Act  may  b<  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Persian  Gulf  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991". 

SBC    t.    EMKRGENCY    ASSISTANCE    FOR    REFU- 
GEES. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorUed  to  be  appropriated  as 
supplemental  appi  opriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  emergency  humanitarian  assistance 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  nonfllct,  and  to  reimburse 
appropriations  acqounts  from  which  such  as- 
sistance was  provijded  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  ,  ^ct — 

(1)  up  to  $150,000,000  for  "International  Dis- 
aster Assistance"  under  chapter  9  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assist  ince  Act  of  1961 :  and 

(2)  up  to  saOO.OI  0.000  for  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistancs"  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

(b)  Emergeu^cy  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance.— For  purposes  of  section  2(c)(2) 
of  the  Migration  a  3d  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962,  the  limitation  on  appropriations  for 
the  "United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistapce  Fund"  for  fiscal  year 
1991  shall  be  deem^  to  be  S75.000.000. 

(c)  Contributions  to  International 
Peacekeeping  Ac  nvmES. —There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  as  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  peace- 
keeping activities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  to  reimburse  a  ccounts  for  which  such  ac- 
tivities have  been  funded  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  up  to  S50.000.000  for 
"Contributions  to  International  Peacekeep- 
ing Activities"  for  the  Department  of  State. 

(d)  Other  authomties.— 

(1)  Intern ATiON J  L  disaster  assistance.- 
Amounts  obligatec  for  fiscal  year  1991  under 
the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be 
counted  against  ;he  ceiling  limitation  of 
such  section. 

(2)  Special  authority.— The  value  of  any 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  mili- 
tary education  an(  1  training  authorized  to  be 
drawndown  by  the  President  on  April  19. 
1901,  under  the  authority  of  section 
S06(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  not  be  csunted  against  the  celling 
limitation  of  such  section. 

(3)  AORICULTURA  .  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

assistance  act  OF  1964  (PUBLIC  LAW  «0).— Not- 
withstanding subasctions  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistan  ce  Act  of  1954  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  i  funds  made  available  for 
any  title  of  such  ^ct  by  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Agrlculturel  and  related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1981,  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  As^stance  Act  of  1954. 

(d)  Waiver  of  Oountry  Specific  Restric- 
tions.—Assistance!  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  which  restricts  assistance  to  particu- 
lar countries. 

(e)  AVAiLABiLTrt  of  FUNDS.— Amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorizefl  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  | 

(f)  Sources  of  Funds.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provislc^  of  law,  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  De- 


fense Cooperation  Account  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional 
Defense  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
or  the  General  Rule  of  the  Treasury. 

(g)  Designation  as  Emergency  for  Budg- 
etary Purposes.— Funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  section  may  be  des- 
ignated emergency  requirements  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAXER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  April  18  to  22,  I 
traveled  with  a  congressional  delega- 
tion, ably  led  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McHuGH]  to  assess  the 
predicament  and  needs  of  Iraqi  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  in  Turkey 
and  in  northern  Iraq. 

What  we  were  able  to  see  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  appalling  tragedy 
which,  by  all  accounts,  has  befallen  the 
people  of  Iraq. 

What  we  quickly  came  to  understand 
was  both  what  an  outstanding  job  the 
international  community,  led  by  the 
United  States,  has  done  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  area, 
and  how  great  a  need  remains  yet  to  be 
addressed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  suffering  and 
humanitarian  needs  which  we  wit- 
nessed at  first  hand  was  such  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  represents  only 
one  part  of  a  much  larger  humani- 
tarian emergency. 

In  addition  to  visiting,  and  witness- 
ing the  plight  of,  these  refugees  and 
displaced  persons,  we  also  reviewed  the 
operations  and  sites  of  the  United 
States  relief  effort  in  the  area,  spoke 
with  our  military  personnel  involved  in 
these  operations,  and  met  with  officials 
including  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cials of  Turkey,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  United  States 
military  commanders,  and  U.N.  offi- 
cials, including  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga 
Khan,  coordinator  of  the  relief  effort. 

What  we  saw  and  discussed  on  the 
border  of  Iraq  and  Turkey  is,  as  I  said, 
only  one  part  of  the  total  tragedy. 
Both  further  within  Iraq,  on  Iraq's 
southern  borders,  and  in  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  are  found  large  populations  of 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes, 
suffering  from  hunger  and  medical 
needs,  and  usually  in  fear  of  their  safe- 
ty. Indeed,  in  Iran  the  scale  of  the 
problem  is  even  greater  than  that  on 
the  Turkish  border  of  Iraq. 

H.R.  2122  would  authorize  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  adequately  fulfill  its  responsibility 
in  this  situation. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  X200  million  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  to  the  Department 


of  State;  $150  million  for  international 
disaster  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act;  and  $50  million  for  con- 
tributions to  international  peacekeep- 
ing activities. 

This  bill  would  also — 

Allow  use  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  it  for  reimbursement  of  accounts 
from  which  such  assistance  has  already 
been  provided; 

Authorize  the  temporary  lifting  of 
the  cap  on  the  emergency  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  account  from 
$50  million  to  $75  million;  and 

Allow  provision  of  assistance  only  for 
these  purposes  to  countries  to  which 
assistance  is  ordinarily  prohibited. 
This  would  allow  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  humanitarian  relief  to 
Iran,  which  is  host  to  the  majority  of 
Iraqi  refugees. 

This  mix  of  authorities  will  allow  the 
United  States,  through  international 
organizations,  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  otherwise,  to  address  the  vari- 
ety of  needs  which  exists.  Only  part  of 
the  suffering  Iraqi  population  is  out- 
side its  country  of  nationality,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  assistance  pro- 
vided by  refugee  agencies.  The  re- 
sources authorized  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  will  allow  that  popu- 
lation's needs  to  be  met. 

A  population  with  equally  compelling 
needs  is  that  of  persons  still  within 
Iraq.  The  resources  authorized  for 
international  disaster  assistance  will 
partially  address  their  needs. 

It  was  also  quite  clear  during  our  re- 
cent trip  that  one  of  the  most  compel- 
ling needs  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  is  for  basic  security.  It  is  also 
clear  that,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
United  States  will  not  indefinitely  as- 
sume a  role  in  keeping  the  peace,  with 
or  without  allies,  unless  there  is  a 
transition  to  a  United  Nations  or  other 
multilateral  presence.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  our  bill  includes  the  resources 
for  U.S.  contributions,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  to  international 
peacekeeping  activities. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary initiative,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents an  extraordinary  amount  of  re- 
sources for  a  single  region.  We  believe 
that  it  is  justified,  in  part  by  the  spe- 
cial role  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed in  the  region,  and  in  part  by  the 
extraordinary  human  needs  that  must 
be  addressed.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
what  we  saw,  and  from  what  we  know 
from  public  sources  of  what  we  were 
unable  to  see  at  firsthand,  that  the 
need  is  indeed  compelling. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  other 
needs  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  our  intention  to  either 
allow  those  needs  to  be  ignored  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  or  to  deprive  them  of 
resources.  The  people  of  Liberia, 
Sudan,  and  Somalia  appear  to  be  suf- 
fering equally  grave  humanitarian 
tragedies,  and  United  States  policy  will 
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undoubtedly  continue  to  seek  resources 
to  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  to  ensure  that  the  present  ini- 
tiative does  not  detract  from  our  abil- 
ity to  respond  elsewhere  that  H.R.  2122 
includes  certain  elements  not  directly 
related  to  needs  of  Iraqis. 

Section  2(a)  of  our  bill  would  allow 
use  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  it  to  reimburse  migra- 
tion and  refugee  and  international  dis- 
aster assistance  money  that  has  al- 
ready been  used  for  gulf-related  needs. 
This  would  ensure  that  the  capacity  of 
these  accounts  to  address  needs  else- 
where would  be  restored. 

Section  2(b)  of  our  bill  would  tempo- 
rarily lift  the  ceiling  on  funds  which 
may  be  held  in  the  emergency  migra- 
tion and  refugee  fund  [ERMA]  at  any 
one  time  from  $50  million  to  $75  mil- 
lion. Our  bill  would  also  leave  ERMA 
free  to  respond  to  other  needs  by  pro- 
viding sufficient  authorizations  to 
meet  Iraqi  needs  through  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  and  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  accounts. 
Although  ERMA  is  a  permanently  au- 
thorized fund,  and  we  do  not  authorize 
appropriations  for  it.  we  trust  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  ap- 
prove a  level  up  to  the  new  ceiling  for 
that  account. 

The  administration's  request  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  dated  April 
25,  is  for  a  total  amount  of  $150  million. 
Our  bill's  authorized  level  of  $400  mil- 
lion is  designed  to  provide  room  for 
that  and  any  further  appropriations 
which  may  be  requested  for  these  pur- 
poses for  fiscal  year  1991.  In  the  event 
that  the  level  we  authorize  is  not  nec- 
essary, I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  be  de- 
lighted, not  only  at  the  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  that,  but  also  at  the  improve- 
ment in  the  humanitarian  situation 
which  that  would  suggest. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  those  colleagues  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  travel  to  the 
region,  our  delegation  leader,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Their  observations  and  insights  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  who  set  the  hearing  and 
movement  on  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  we  came  back  from  our  trip. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  yield- 
ing me  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  simply  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  delegation  that  went  to 
view  firsthand  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2122,  a  bill  authorizing  emer- 


gency humanitarian  assistance  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  Iraqi  refugees  and 
other  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  who 
are  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  rep- 
resents an  effort  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  provide  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  assist  refugees  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  provide  the  administration 
with  the  flexibility  to  continue  to  re- 
spond throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  as  this  crisis  continues  to 
unfold. 

This  bill  was  drafted  after  an  i fa- 
depth  hearing  where  testimony  was 
heard  from  the  executive  branch,  non- 
government relief  organizations  active 
in  the  region,  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  traveled  to  the  region  to  witness 
the  human  devastation.  The  assess- 
ment of  the  Speaker's  delegation,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  that  generous  relief  is 
needed  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Nongovernment  organizations  have 
estimated  that  this  crisis  will  cost  the 
international  community  upward  of  $1 
billion  before  the  dying  will  stop. 
Given  such  assessments.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  a  realistic  measure  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  funding  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  2122  provides  up  to  $400  million 
in  urgent  authorities  for:  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  disaster  assist- 
ance, and  international  peacekeeping 
authorities.  It  also  temporarily  raises 
the  ceiling  on  the  emergency  refugee 
and  migration  acccount  so  that  this  aic- 
count  may  be  reimbursed  for  the 
drawdowns  already  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  refugees.  A  replenish- 
ment of  this  account  would  enable  the 
Department  of  State  to  continue  to  re- 
spond to  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  well  as  fund  other  dire  refugee 
situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  authorities  in  this  bill  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  respond  with  di- 
rect aid,  or  by  contributing  to  the  nu- 
merous appeals  from  international  or- 
ganizations, already  in  excess  of  $700 
million. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  is  expects  to  turn  the  duties  of  ad- 
ministering refugee  camps  and  protect- 
ing refugee  populations  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  To  assist  in  that  proc- 
ess, this  bill  includes  $50  million  in  new 
authority  for  international  peacekeep- 
ing activities.  Finally,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  defense  cooperation  ac- 
count and  the  Persian  Gulf  regional  de- 
fense fund  may  be  sources  of  funding 
for  these  humanitarian  assistance 
measures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 
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yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  each  day.  the  bitter  leg- 
acy of  Saddam  Hussein's  atrocities 
against  his  fellow  man  is  evidenced  by 
the  suffering  of  thousands  of  Iraqi  refu- 
gees who  are  mired  in  squalid  refugee 
camps.  This  legislation  seeks  to  allevi- 
ate that  suffering. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  three  important 
features.  First,  it  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $400  million  in  additional 
funds  for  international  disaster  assist- 
ance, migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  peacekeeping  activities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region. 

These  funds  may  be  appropriated,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch, 
from  three  different  sources:  The  de- 
fense cooperation  account,  which  was 
established  as  the  repository  of  foreign 
contributions  to  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
effort;  the  Persian  Gulf  regional  de- 
fense fund,  for  which  $15  billion  was  ap- 
propriated in  early  April;  and  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  Any  appro- 
priations from  the  sources  may  be  des- 
ignated as  emergency  expenditures  and 
are  therefore  budget-neutral. 

Second,  the  bill  raises  the  statutory 
ceilings  on  the  amounts  of  inter- 
national disaster  assistance,  emer- 
gency migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance, and  military  supplies  and  serv- 
ices that  can  be  made  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  authority  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  provide  food  aid  to  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  could 
not  be  more  timely.  I  call  on  Members 
to  support  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distingmshed  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
2122,  a  bill  authorizing  emergency  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  per- 
sons in  and  around  Iraq  who  are  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Herman],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican  member  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  ajid 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
for  their  outstanding,  expeditious  work 
on  this  critically  needed  and  important 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  comes  at  a 
time  when,  over  1  million  Kurdish  refu- 
gees are  seeking  safe  haven  from  the 
barbarity  of  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
in  Iraq.  Many  of  the  encampments  cre- 
ated by  our  allied  forces  are  lacking  in 
even  the  most  rudimentary  sanitary 
provisions:  no  latrines,  no  camp  reg- 
istration, and  no  proper  medicatl  per- 
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ies    to    care    for    the 


sonnel    or    supp 
wounded. 

This  measure  <?ill  provide  up  to  $150 
million  for  inte -national  disaster  as- 
sistance and  up  \o  $200  million  for  mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  ol  other  provisions  have 
been  made  for  a<  ditional  funding  from 
a  variety  of  othei  sources. 

It  is  also  neceasary  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  12.000  Assyrian 
Christians,  as  w(  11  as  other  minorities 
such  as  Chaldean  i  and  Turkomans,  who 
also  continue  tc  suffer  from  Saddam 
Hussein's  brutal  and  vicious  tactics.  It 
is  my  sincere  he  pe  that  this  measure 
will  be  a  step  tovard  ameliorating  the 
living  conditions  of  all  of  these  refu- 
gees. 

According.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
causes  to  full  sup  port  this  measure. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazsou],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommitlee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  Let  me  salute 
the  gentleman,  is  others  have,  on  his 
outstanding  wori .  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
also  as  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  his 
work  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  [  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  and  the  rentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LAGOiiARSiNO].  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiis  bill  before  us  is  a 
very  important  ;)iece  of  legislation.  I 
salute  the  committees  for  having 
moved  it  very  qui  ckly. 

As  the  gentle  nnan  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman]  hi  a  said,  this  bill  pro- 
vides over  $400  million  in  immediate 
assistance  to  the!  refugees  who  are  liv- 
ing in  these  terrible  conditions  in  Iraq 
and  other  parts  ^f  the  Middle  East.  It 
provides  assistance  through  the  United 
Nations.  It  provic  es  assistance  through 
other  multinati  3nal  disaster  relief 
agencies.  It  heljs  provide  money  for 
the  peacekeepinu  effort,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  a  ver  /  commendable  job  of 
trying  to  assist  in  place,  trying  to  re- 
lieve the  current  plight  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  German]  and  I  both 
know,  the  issue  g  ses  beyond  immediate 
assistance  to  th;  refugees.  We  hope. 
and  it  does  appea  r  to  be  somewhat  pos- 
sible, that  most  of  these  people  can  be 
repatriated,  go  buck  to  their  home  vil- 
lages, where  ther  would  be  protected 
firom  any  retribution,  and  where  they 
could  resume  th4  threads  of  their  life 
that  have  been  Exploded  by  this  gulf 
war. 

But  there  may  be  some  who  cannot 
be  repatriated.  As  a  result,  we  are 
sending  over  punuant  to  my  request  a 
team  from  the  Omeral  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  take  a  loc  k  at  the  refugee  mat- 
ter, not  just  fron  the  perspective  of 


immediate  assistance,  but  also  from 
the  long-term  perspective  of  the  people 
in  that  group  who  cannot  be  repatri- 
ated because  of  some  special  problems 
they  might  have  and  the  people  in  that 
group  we  may  have  a  special  relation- 
ship to  by  reason  of  their  actions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  that  team  effort,  the 
GAO  will  report  back  to  us,  and  we  in 
turn  will  report  to  Members  here  in  the 
House  on  just  what  responsibilities  the 
United  States  might  have  under  the 
1980  Refugee  Act. 

We  know,  unfortunately,  that  the 
1980  act  has  not  been  extended  or  reau- 
thorized for  several  years.  It  has  been 
continued  via  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  we 
might  be  able  to  reauthorize  the  Refu- 
gee Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  event,  this  bill 
before  us  is  important,  because  it  ad- 
dresses the  plight  of  the  refugees 
today.  It  helps  relieve  their  misery  and 
put  them  into  more  habitable  settings. 
But  in  the  long  run.  there  will  be  other 
responsibilities  we  will  have  to  address. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman],  and  others,  in  fulfilling  those 
other  additional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  it  has  immediate  and  unani- 
mous support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO]. 

Mr.  LAGMDMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  which  I  have 
also  cosponsored  authorizing  emer- 
gency humanitarian  assistance  for 
Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Clear- 
ly, from  the  testimony  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  heard,  especially 
from  the  congressional  delegation,  and 
from  the  very  moving  pictures  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  clear 
beyond  a  doubt  that  these  innocent  ref- 
ugees— Saddam  Hussein's  latest  vic- 
tims— need  help  and  need  it  right  now. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  already  answered  the 
calls  for  help  from  Iraqi  Kurds,  Shiites 
and  others  by  providing  both  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  creating  special 
safe-haven  enclaves  where  these  refu- 
gees are  protected  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's terror  squads.  And,  as  I  person- 
ally witnessed  during  my  recent  trip  to 
Kuwait,  Saddam  Hussein's  brutality  is 
real  and  deadly.  Today's  legislation  al- 
lows for  additional  assistance  to  be 
provided,  including  funds  for  much 
needed  peacekeeping  activities. 

While  I  support  this  measure  and 
urge  its  immediate  adoption,  I  do  hope 
that  it  can  be  followed  up  with  another 
bill  including  needed  policy  language.  I 
recognize  that  to  pass  this  critical  au- 
thorization bill  as  exi)editiously  as  pos- 
sible and  with  as  little  controversy  as 


possible,  policy  language  we  discussed 
in  the  committee  had  to  be  deleted. 
For  example,  I  had  an  amendment  that 
would  have  required  Iraqi  war  repara- 
tions be  used  to  help  pay  for  this  as- 
sistance to  Kurdish  and  other  refugees. 
As  citizens  of  Iraq,  they  should  benefit 
from  their  Government's  expenditures, 
particularly  since,  to  date,  they  have 
only  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime.  Iraq's  resources 
should  be  used  to  help  its  citizens,  not 
harm  them.  As  I  said,  I  hope  we  can 
positively  address  this  and  other  im- 
portant policy  issues  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Nevertheless,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  today  and  commend  my  colleagues, 
DAhfTE  Fascell,  Howard  Berman, 
Matt  McHugh,  Box,  Broomfield, 
Olympia  Snowe,  Ben  Gilman,  Marge 
RouKEMA,  and  Chris  Smith  for  taking 
the  lead  and  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHuGH]  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  that  will  soon 
be  considering  appropriations  under 
this  legislation,  also  led  the  delegation 
to  visit  these  refugee  camps. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
not  only  for  yielding  time  to  me  but 
for  his  leadership  on  this  legislation. 
He  and  I,  as  well  as  Representatives 
Marge  Roukema,  Tony  Hall,  and 
Chris  Smith,  had  the  opportunity  of 
the  request  of  the  Speaker  within  the 
last  10  days  to  visit  the  Iraqi-Turkish 
border  areas  and  see  the  human  trag- 
edy that  has  been  unfolding  there. 

We  have  all  observed  on  television 
these  compelling  pictures  of  families, 
from  very  young  babies  to  grand- 
parents, suffering  under  horrendous 
conditions.  To  visit  these  locations 
personally  one  can  fully  appreciate  the 
individual  suffering,  and  also  the  re- 
mote and  rugged  locations  in  which 
these  people  are  struggling  to  survive. 
It  is  truly  a  moving  experience,  and  it 
is  important  for  us  to  respond  to  this 
human  crisis  as  quickly  and  as  ful- 
somely  as  we  can.  In  this  conclusion,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  moving  so  promptly 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  delegation  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  lead  at  the  Speaker's  request 
reached  a  number  of  conclusions,  one 
of  which  was  that  President  Bush  made 
the  right  decision  in  authorizing  Amer- 
ican military  forces  to  undertake  this 
humanitarian  effort.  Not  only  are 
there  an  enormous  number  of  refugees 
who  seem  to  have  been  dropped  on 
these  rugged  mountains,  which  are 
comparable  to  the  Alps,  but  they  gath- 
ered in  a  matter  of  days,  overwhelming 
the   capacity   of  neighboring   govern- 
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ments  and  humanitarian  relief  agen- 
cies to  respond.  Only  the  U.S.  military, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  our  coalition 
partners,  could  have  delivered  the  ur- 
gent humanitarian  relief  which  is  nec- 
essary, and  even  then  doctors  who  have 
gone  into  these  areas  project  that  peo- 
ple are  still  dying  on  an  average  of  be- 
tween 400  and  1,000  a  day. 

It  is  critically  important  not  only  to 
provide  this  relief,  but  to  get  these  peo- 
ple off  the  mountains  into  the  tem- 
porary camps  in  low-lying  areas.  We 
have  been  assuming  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  that.  It  costs 
money.  About  a  week  ago  when  our 
delegation  returned  from  that  region, 
our  Government  had  already  spent 
about  $133  million  in  this  effort.  We 
need  to  restore  that  money.  There  are 
other  problems  in  the  world  to  which 
we  and  the  international  conmiunity 
must  attend. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  is  impor- 
tant as  an  initial,  critical  response  to 
restore  what  we  have  already  incurred 
by  way  of  expense  in  this  humanitarian 
effort. 

Our  delegation  also  concluded  that 
this  humanitarian  effort  should  be  un- 
dertaken as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
international  community,  primarily  by 
the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national relief  organizations.  Our  mili- 
tary is  not  a  humanitarian  relief  orga- 
nization, but  if  we  expect  these  tradi- 
tional relief  agencies  to  take  over  this 
effort,  it  is  important  that  they  get  the 
kind  of  financial  support  that  is  nec- 
essary, not  just  from  the  United  States 
but  from  other  countries.  This  bill  will 
make  that  kind  of  contribution  pos- 
sible. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
its  fine  work.  My  hope  is  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I 
served  will  respond  quickly  as  well,  as 
I  think  we  will.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RouKEMA]  who  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  who  went  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McHuGH]  to  northern  Iraq  to  visit 
the  Kurdish  refugees. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  as  I 
picked  up  my  New  York  Times,  I  no- 
ticed on  the  front  page  a  picture  of  a 
small  Kurdish  girl.  The  child  was 
riding  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  United 
States  military  vehicle  as  it  carried 
her  to  the  newly  established  "safe  ha- 
vens" in  the  Iraqi  city  of  Zakho.  The 
joy  in  her  face  and  those  riding  with 
her  was  heartwarming.  It  was  also  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  horrors  of  the 
mountain  refugee  camps  that  we  vis- 
ited last  weekend  as  members  of  the 
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House  leadership  delegation,  led  by 
Representative  Matt  McHugh. 

The  name  Operation  Provide  Comfort 
is  a  misnomer.  The  United  States  is 
not  there  to  provide  comfort  but  rather 
to  establish  a  life  support  system  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurdish 
refugees  who  fled  the  brutal  oppression 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  This  is  just  the  lat- 
est episode  in  a  long  history  of  nation- 
alistic and  ethnic  hatred  of  the  Kurdish 
people.  As  we  viewed  it  last  week,  con- 
ditions were  deteriorating  rapidly  and, 
if  left  unattended,  would  have  acceler- 
ated and  grown  exponentially  with 
massive  starvation,  disease,  and  death. 
Absent  the  swift  actions  of  I*resident 
Bush  in  providing  assistance,  the  situa- 
tion had  the  potential  for  a  genocidal 
catastrophe. 

Phase  1  of  our  relief  effort  is  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  emergency  supplies 
in  an  effort  to  stave  off  disease  and 
death.  Phase  2  is  the  relocation  of  the 
refugees  to  these  safe  haven  camps  es- 
tablished by  the  U.S.  military.  As 
these  efforts  get  underway,  I  want  to 
address  two  areas  lacking  attention  as 
I  witnessed  during  my  visit. 

Although  foodstuffs  in  general  are 
lacking,  particularly  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  distribution  of 
prepared  infant  formula.  Mothers  are 
no  longer  lactating  and  the  babies  can- 
not digest  the  jarred  baby  food  that 
has  been  provided  to  the  camps.  In  the 
Kurdish  culture  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  mother  who  breast  feeds  her 
children  up  to  2  years  old.  Therefore, 
we  must  provide  prepared  infant  for- 
mula. Toward  that  end,  I  have  person- 
ally spoken  with  Dr.  Ronald  Roskens, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  stress 
the  importance  of  this. 

Dr.  Roskins  also  assured  me  that 
basic  staples  will  be  on  the  way.  Name- 
ly, wheat,  rice,  and  other  high  protein 
foods  available  under  the  Public  Law 
480,  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

It  also  pains  me  to  report  that  medi- 
cal care  is  grossly  inadequate.  We  must 
provide  the  resources  to  bring  in  medi- 
cal experts  immediately.  While  medical 
supplies  are  in  seriously  short  supply, 
some  vaccines  and  antibiotics  have 
made  it  to  the  mountain  regions.  How- 
ever, these  camps  need  the  medical 
personnel  to  deliver  care. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  that  the  U.S.  military 
should  not  be  in  the  long-term  business 
of  operating  refugee  camps.  Make  no 
mistake,  our  service  people  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  swift  and  profes- 
sional efforts.  However,  it  is  the  United 
Nations  that  is  the  appropriate  organi- 
zation to  run  these  camps  and  provide 
protection  for  the  Kurdish  people.  The 
United  States  should  be  out  of  Iraq  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  emer- 
gency relief  package  under  consider- 
ation today  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
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Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2Vb  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2122.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman],  for  introducing  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  to  authorize 
emergency  assistance  for  the  Iraqi  ref- 
ugees. I  also  want  to  thank  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  reporting  this 
supplemental  authorization  which  will 
be  an  important  step  in  helping  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  I  and  four  of  my  col- 
leagues witnessed  on  our  recent  trip  to 
the  refugee  camps  at  the  Turkish  bor- 
der. 

This  legislation  authorizing  supple- 
mental funds  for  the  Iraqi  refugees  will 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  excel- 
lent relief  efforts  currently  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  mili- 
tary. As  we  saw  during  our  trip,  it  is 
vital  to  continue  the  relief  operations 
now  underway  to  move  the  refugees 
from  the  mountaintops,  to  more  acces- 
sible areas  where  they  can  receive  the 
necessary  food  and  medical  assistance. 

This  supplemental  is  particularly  im- 
portant, not  only  because  of  the  Kurd- 
ish refugee  crisis,  but  because  of  all  the 
other  pressing  refugee  problems  around 
the  world  which  are  all  competing  for 
our  scarce  resources.  Right  now  in  the 
Sudan,  around  10  million  people  are 
now  at  risk  of  starvation.  People  are 
already  dying  there,  and  large  numbers 
of  deaths  can  be  expected  soon.  There- 
fore, it  is  critical  that  we  provide  these 
additional  funds  for  the  Iraqi  refugees 
and  not  deplete  the  emergency  re- 
sources for  Africa. 

I  would  also  like  to  imderline  the  im- 
portance of  the  waiver  of  country  spe- 
cific restrictions  in  the  bill.  This  is 
vital  regarding  assistance  to  Iran, 
which  is  now  facing  a  larger  influx  of 
Iraqi  refugees  than  Turkey.  There  are 
reports  of  over  1  million  refugees  inside 
Iran,  with  another  500.000  to  800.000 
along  the  border. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  support  the  Iraqi  refu- 
gees. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  also  accompanied  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McHUGH] 
on  the  recent  trip  to  northern  Iraq. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Persian  Gulf 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1991  which 
will  authorize  $400  million  in  aid  to  the 
refugees  including  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation displaced  by  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  government.  The  administra- 
tion, as  well,  is  in  strong  support  of 
this  measure. 

At  the  Speaker's  behest,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHUGH],    the   gentleman   from    Ohio 
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[Mr.  Hall],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Berman],  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nisw  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA).  on  a  S-diy  factfinding  mission 
to  assess  the  Irai  |i  refugee  crisis  and  ef- 
forts underway  to  help  the  Kurdish 
people.  Upon  ou  •  return,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  in  mee  ings  with  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  jawrence  Eagleburger. 
we  urged  the  Cor  gress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  proceed  quickly  on  the  re- 
quest for  additi<  nal  humsinitarian  aid 
and  to  do  so  wi  ;hout  diminishing  the 
important  work  n  our  commitment  to 
work  with  such  refugee  assistance  in 
Africa  and  othe-  parts  of  the  world, 
and  move  quickly  they  have,  as  evi- 
denced by  this  bi  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explosion  of  dis- 
placed persons  ir  side  Iraq  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing 
into  Turkey  and  Iran  is  unprecedented 
in  modern  histoiy.  Within  a  span  of  2 
or  3  days  in  eaily  April,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ira<  is  fled  their  homes  in 
a  desperate  attenpt  to  escape  the  bru- 
tality of  Saddann  Hussein.  I  will  point 
out  that  none  c  f  the  experts  in  the 
international  rel  ef  community  antici- 
pated the  magni  ;ude  nor  the  rapidity 
of  the  exodus.  All  were  caught  off 
guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  became  very  clear  to 
me  during  the  Usit  that  two  events 
were  instrumental  in  beginning  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  of  Iraqi  refugees. 
The  first  was  Secretary  of  State 
Baker's  trip  to  tl  le  area  of  April  7  and 
8  which  galvanizdd  the  administration 
and  the  world  i  ito  according  higher 
priority  to  the  refugee  situation,  and 
the  second  was  President  Bush's  deci- 
sion to  fly  Unted  States  military 
forces  to  Turkey  to  take  charge  of  the 
relief  operations.  These  operations,  as 
we  saw  firsthand,  have  proven  to  be  ab- 
solutely essential  in  preventing  a  trag- 
edy of  even  greater  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  lousands  would  have 
died  but  for  the  U.S.  military's  rapid 
response  to  the  ci  isis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
allied  provision  o '  security  for  the  ref- 
ugees in  the  nortl  of  Iraq  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  tn  )op8  has  clearly  eased 
fears,  and  the  refugees  are  beginning  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Without  the 
confidence  of  our  security,  however, 
and  the  need  of  tHat  security,  the  refu- 
gees will  understandably  not  be  willing 
to  endanger  theirj  fjimilies  and  venture 
back  to  their  vllliges  and  their  homes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in  the  refugee 
campe  that  we  vitited  in  Cukurca  can- 
not be  overstated]  At  the  refugee  camp 
there  and  elsewhere,  disease  has  been 
rampant,  a  circumstance  that  is  espe- 
cially chilling  in  ^ight  of  the  fact  that 
over  50  percent  tt  the  refugee  popu- 
lation is  comprised  of  children  under 
the  age  of  12. 

Officials  of  the  U.N.  High  Conrunis- 
sioner  for  Refugees  reported  in  their 
handouts  to  us  i  i  Geneva  that  there 
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are  7  to  10  deaths  each  day  for  every 

10,000  refugees.  Thankfully  the  number 
has  been  mitigated. 

Many  victims,  I  would  point  out,  are 
children,  and  babies  are  especially  vul- 
nerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  troops  that  are  en- 
gaged in  the  intensive  and  heroic  mis- 
sion to  stabilize  the  refugee  population 
ought  to  be  congratulated  by  this  body 
for  their  outstanding  efforts. 

The  initial  results  are  no  less  spec- 
tacular than  those  achieved  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  immediate  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  dying  and  suffering 
continue,  the  United  States  must  be 
committed  and  is  committed  to  its  pri- 
ority of  relocating  the  refugees  from 
their  often  inaccessible  mountain 
campsites  to  the  lower  terrain  where 
they  can  be  adequately  cared  for  and 
shielded  from  the  elements.  Providing 
the  needed  protection  to  encourage 
families  to  continue  their  return  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges of  all.  The  refugees  look  to  the 
United  States  and  they  look  to  our  al- 
lied partners  to  be  their  gruarantors 
against  renewed  savagery  by  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of  refugee 
assistance  contained  in  this  bill  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  I  hoi)e  we  get  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man] for  his  responsiveness  in  helping 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  It 
was  a  real  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
travel  with  the  other  four  members  of 
this  delegation  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McHuGH]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]  and,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman].  I 
think  we  worked  in  an  extraordinarily 
bipartisan  way. 

We  were  there  to  assess  the  sicua- 
tion,  to  try  to  glean  as  quickly  as  we 
could  during  the  visit  what  was  truly 
going  on  and  how  we  might  be  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  make  it  better. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  our  excel- 
lent staff  who  were  on  board  who  pro- 
vided us  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
assistance  including  our  own  staffer, 
David  Laufman,  who  was  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  delegation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  for  recommending  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]  and  I  make  this  trip  as  a 
part  of  the  Speaker's  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3Mi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 


^' 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  emergency  aid  to 
Iraqi  refugees.  I  wish  to  strongly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman],  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]  on 
the  minority  side  for  their  splendid  and 
enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  and  deeds  have 
consequences.  When  our  President  ex- 
horts the  Iraqis  to  rise  up  and  throw 
out  their  depraved  leader  and  when  our 
country,  in  a  correct  decision, 
unleashes  a  hail  of  bombs  on  that  be- 
leaguered country,  those  words  and 
deeds  have  consequences.  They  are  rea- 
sonably predictable  consequences.  For 
us  at  the  end  of  the  100-hour  war  to 
want  to  turn  our  backs  and  walk  away 
from  the  scene  and  get  the  troops  home 
before  we  have  adequately  evaluated 
the  postwar  challenge  in  that  area  does 
not  show  America  in  its  best  light. 

There  was  a  vacuum  there,  and  thank 
the  Lord  the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  supporters  met  that 
vacuum  and  came  in  with  a  fine  pro- 
gram for  emergency  aid  to  Iraq. 

But  there  is  yet  much  more  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man], and  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels 
about  the  essential  need  for  an  arms- 
denial  program  for  the  Middle  East,  to 
create  some  of  the  conditions  for  peace 
there  and  prevent  vast  imports  into  the 
area  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
be  used  all  too  frequently  by  despots, 
by  authoritarians,  and  states  that  do 
not  have  the  remotest  semblance  of  de- 
mocracy. 

D  1350 

The  second  challenge  that  I  hope  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  take  up  is  the 
challenge  of  putting  together  a  re- 
gional development  program  to  bring 
science  and  technology  and  aid  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  that  do 
not  have  the  wherewithal  to  develop 
their  resources  now. 

I  hope  that  our  Nation  will  encourage 
the  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  espe- 
cially Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  to 
reach  into  their  pockets,  and  give  of 
their  resources  to  help  achieve  a  great- 
er degree  of  well-being  and  improved 
standard  of  living,  improved  joint  co- 
operation in  the  area.  That  could  be 
the  precursor  to  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 

Right  now,  we  seek  to  alleviate  im- 
mense human  suffering. 

Our  reaction  to  the  plight  of  the 
Iraqi  refugees,  the  Kurds  and  the  Shlas 
has  been  sadly  deficient. 

We  must  reclaim  the  moral  high- 
ground,  answer  our  obligations,  and 
provide  protection  and  aid   to   these 
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brave  peoples,  and  we  must  answer  our 
critics  who  say  this  war  was  fought 
only  for  oil.  The  Kurds  and  the  Shias 
answer  to  President  Bush's  exhor- 
tations for  the  overthrow  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  brought  down  the  wrath  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  murderous  army  on 
top  of  them.  To  escape  massacre,  the 
Kurds  fled  on  a  death  march  through 
the  frozen,  muddied  moimtain  passes. 

We  must  not,  can  not,  and  will  not 
turn  our  backs  on  the  desperate  state 
of  these  refugees.  Passage  of  this  aid 
package  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
but  a  much-needed  drop. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
add  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  raised  some  very  important  broad- 
er geopolitical  questions  surrounding 
this  issue,  and  there  are  important 
questions.  The  use  of  our  military  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  the  philosophi- 
cal underpinnings  of  our  refugee  policy, 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  has 
worked  in  the  past,  the  very  important 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  goals 
here  can  be  met  with  Saddam  still  in 
power,  but  we  cannot  let  any  of  those 
broader  questions  stop  the  United 
States  or  cause  the  United  States  to 
get  caught  up  in  a  failure  to  act  about 
what  we  know  to  be  the  desperate  need 
that  exists  now. 

This  bill  provides  the  framework  for 
this  Congress  helping  the  administra- 
tion to  meet  that  need.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  authorizing  emer- 
gency aid  for  Iraqi  refugees. 

The  refugee  situations  on  txjth  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Iraq  are  unprece- 
dented. The  number  of  Kurds  fleeing  into  such 
dangerous  terrain  and  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  illustrates  the  political  reasons  for 
refugee  situations  and  the  fear  these  people 
have  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  responded  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
now  we  must  respond  to  the  human  injustice 
the  Kurds  are  trying  to  escape.  Our  efforts,  al- 
though too  late  for  some  Kurdish  refugees, 
many  of  them  children,  must  continue  at  all  ur- 
gency to  help  the  thousands  of  other  Kurdish 
refugees  still  caught  in  the  refugee  crisis.  As 
wortd  leaders  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
protect  the  human  rights  of  these  people.  The 
need  for  shelter,  food,  medical  supfjlles,  water, 
adequate  clothing,  and  manpower  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  help  the  refugees  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  refugee  camps  are 
being  estatrfishted  In  the  norttiem  areas  of 
Iraq.  We  must  not  abandon  these  people  once 
the  camps  are  estat)tished.  They  have  many 
obstacles  before  tf>em  as  they  seek  to  resettle 
permanently.  Safety  and  security  must  be  en- 
sured for  tftese  people  for  we  have  seen  the 
destruction  the  Iraqi  leaders  can  bestow  on  irv 
nocent  people.  We  hope  the  United  Nations 
arxJ  tfie  international  community  will  accept 
their  responsibilities  to  help  the  refugees  with 
basic  life  support,  resettlement  assistance, 
and  security. 


As  a  memtier  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  I  caution  us  not  to  let  our  ac- 
tions here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Iraqi  refu- 
gees minimize  the  need  to  act  on  other  critical 
refugee  situatk)ns  throughout  the  worid,  espe- 
cially In  the  Hom  of  Africa.  Chaimnan  Tony 
Hall  has  worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the 
worid's  refugees  and  recently  traveled  to  the 
Iraq-Turkey  border  to  observe  the  refugee  sit- 
uation firsthand.  Representative  Dorgan  fias 
also  taken  a  keen  Interest  in  the  refugee  situa- 
tion In  east  Africa.  I  applaud  their  efforts. 

Again,  I  commerxj  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  situation  to  our  atten- 
tion and  expediting  the  passage  of  this  critk^al 
legislation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  to  provide  des- 
perately needed  emergency  assistance  to  the 
refugees  fleeing  Saddam  Hussein's  t>rutallty  In 
Iraq. 

Approximately  850,000  Kurdish  refugees  are 
now  stranded  on  the  Iraq/Turkey  border,  arxl 
nxjre  than  1 .5  million  Kurds  have  fled  to  areas 
along  the  border  with  Iran. 

In  addition  to  these  Kurdish  refugees,  there 
are  also  100,000  Iraqi  Shiltes  who  have  fled 
southem  Iraq — mostly  Into  Iran  and  the  allied- 
controlled  zones  where  they  are  being  fed  and 
sheltered  by  United  States  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  seen  the  news  re- 
ports aix)ut  the  desperate  conditions  under 
which  these  refugees  are  now  living.  Their  sit- 
uation Is  dire — they  face  malnutrition,  disease, 
and  completely  Inadequate  living  conditions. 
Sonne  reports  Indk^te  that  thousands  may  be 
dying  each  day.  This  human  tragedy  demands 
a  response  from  the  international  community 
and  from  the  United  States. 

This  legislation — of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor — authorizes  over  $400 
million  in  emergency  assistance  to  Iraqi  refu- 
gees in  arxj  around  Iraq.  Most  of  this  assist- 
ance is  in  the  form  of  aid  to  United  Nations  re- 
lief agencies  or  for  other  intematlonal  disaster 
relief  activities.  The  t)ill  also  permits  the  trans- 
fer of  additional  food  assistance  from  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  to  Vne  refugee  zones  In 
and  around  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time  these 
people  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  tyranny.  Over  the  last  decade,  they 
have  felt  politk::al  repression,  egregious  human 
rights  abuses,  and  even  chemical  attacks  by 
the  Iraqi  Govemment.  These  beleaguered  ref- 
ugees have  suffered  enough. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislatwn  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and  ttie  other 
cosponsors  in  approving  this  desperately 
needed  relief. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2122,  a  bill  to  provkJe  emer- 
gency assistance  to  the  Kurdish  people. 

This  legislation  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  because  It  contains 
a  provision  which  provkles  more  flexibility  to 
transfer  funds  from  ottier  titles  of  ttie  Food  for 
Peace  Act— PuWk:  Law  480— to  title  II  of  that 
act  for  emergency  feeding  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1991. 

In  order  to  accommodate  expeditious  action 
by  the  House  on  this  legislation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  dkJ  not  schedule  a  public 
hearing  or  markup  on  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, we  have  discussed  In  full  ttie  need  for 


this  legislation  with  representatives  of  ttie 
Agency  for  Intematlonal  Development  and  are 
fully  supportive  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provisk>n  makes  a  nec- 
essary change  In  the  existing  limits  on  ttie 
transfer  of  funds  within  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program. 

Sectk>n  412(c)  of  the  Agriculture  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  pro- 
vkies  ttiat  up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  avall- 
at)le  in  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  any  title 
of  the  act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any  ottier 
title  of  the  act.  Sectktn  412(b)  of  ttie  act  also 
requires  that  of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
made  availat>le  for  titles  I  and  III,  not  less  ttian 
40  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  alkx:ated  to 
title  I  and  not  less  than  40  percent  shall  be  al- 
located to  title  III. 

Finally,  I  woukj  also  note  that  the  Rural  De- 
velopment, Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991 — Putslk: 
Law  101-506 — prohlt)its  the  use  of  more  than 
10  percent  of  ttie  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  any  title  of  the  act  to  carry  out  any 
other  title  of  ttie  act. 

The  increased  flexibility  provkJed  Ijy  H.R. 
2122  will  not  affect  already  planned  title  I  and 
title  III  programs.  Transfer  of  ttie  unallocated 
funds  from  ttiese  programs,  however,  together 
with  ttie  availability  of  wtieat  from  ttie  Food 
Security  Wheat  Reserve,  will  help  tremen- 
dously in  addressing  ttie  increasing  food 
needs  of  those  facing  emergency  politk^al, 
economk:,  and  natural  disaster  situations. 

The  auttiorizing  committees  of  junsdrction 
are  pleased  to  address  these  concerns 
through  this  legislation. 

I  commend  Congressman  Berman  and  our 
colleagues  at  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  tfieir  Initiative  to  help  ttie  Kurdish  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2122  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  each  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  sup- 
port of  emergency  aid  for  ttiose  Iraqis  now 
facing  starvation  and  disease  after  fleeing  ttie 
brutal  campaign  of  repression  earned  out  by 
Saddam  Hussein. 

In  ttie  wake  of  our  military  vk:tory,  we  are 
beginning  to  comprehend  ttie  tong-term  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  wortd  have  seen  the 
images  of  pain  and  suffering  occuning  along 
Iraq's  txjrders  with  Turt<ey  and  Iran.  They 
have  been  nxived  deeply  by  the  sight  of  men 
and  women  burying  their  chlkjren.  Families 
striving  to  survive  on  the  limited  supplies  they 
couW  carry  on  their  backs  as  ttiey  fled.  And 
the  omnipresent  anguish  on  ttie  faces  of 
young  and  okj  alike. 

True  to  our  Nation's  spirit  of  compassion  for 
ttie  oppressed,  U.S.  military  personnel  along 
with  our  coalition  partners  are  estat)lishing 
safety  zones  and  refugee  camps.  At  ttie  same 
time,  the  distributk>n  of  direly  needed  food  and 
medical  assistance  has  begun. 

While  we  must  provkle  immediate  aid  for 
those  in  need,  we  must  also  begin  the  task  of 
creating  a  stat>le  environment  which  will  altow 
for  ttie  pullout  of  our  troops.  We  must  also  en- 
sure that  the  txjrden  of  our  aid  and  diplomatk; 
efforts  are  shared  equeUly  by  our  coalition  part- 
ners. 
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Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr!  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
not  only  acknowiedde  and  commend  ttie  Corv 
grass'  support  for  he  Iraqi  refugees  but  to 
also  remind  my  fellow  members  of  the  ques- 
tions that  still  remain  atx>ut  the  political  future 
of  this  dangerous  sit  jation. 

There  is  no  question  in  any  of  our  minds 
ttiat  what  the  Kurdish  and  Shiite  refugees 
need  at  this  very  niinute  is  the  food,  shelter 
and  security  that  oun  forces  and  our  efforts  are 
providing.  This  aid  ^iii  cement  our  support  to 
stop  tt)e  slaughter  b  t  Xhe  Iraqi  troops  of  ttiese 
refugees.  Ttiese  brive  citizens  of  ihe  new 
world  order  answere  j  the  call  to  arms  to  over- 
throw ttie  dictatorshi  j  of  Saddam  Hussein.  As 
the  Iraqi  troops  reor  janized,  these  patriots  of 
their  cause,  their  wi\«s  and  their  children  were 
murdered  for  standirtg  up  for  freedom  in  Iraq. 

In  ttie  mountains  6f  the  Turkish  and  Iranian 
border,  we  are  now  faced  with  ttie  prospect  of 
over  3  million  refugees,  forced  out  of  their 
towns  and  villages  Tin  order  ttiat  they  could 
protect  their  familias  and  ttieir  future  from 
complete  eradcatiorJ  by  Saddam  Hussein.  The 
aid  we  are  provkJing{will  stop  ttie  500  to  1 ,000 
men,  women,  and  ^hikjren  wtio  were  dying 
every  day.  Yet,  mucli  will  be  left  to  do. 

Our  efforts  have  niainly  concentrated  on  the 
Turkish  and  Iraqi  tMtder  areas.  There  are  over 
a  million  and  a  half  |  >eople  on  ttie  Iranian  bor- 
der wtx>  are  just  bsrely  beginning  to  receive 
ak).  We  need  to  enc  surage  ttie  relief  efforts  to 
concentrate  in  this  previously  forgotten  area. 
However,  of  dire  importance  is  a  lasting  politi- 
cal solutkin  in  the  aifea.  The  Kurdish  and  Shi- 
ite refugees  in  ttie  r^ion  will  not  feel  secure, 
and  have  no  reasoin  to  feel  secure  until  the 
threat  of  Saddam  Hiissein  has  been  removed 
or  extinguistied.  Th4i  international  community 
needs  to  provkje  thise  people  with  a  set  of 
guarantees  ttiat  will  assure  ttiem  of  their  con- 
tinued safety  and  stability.  As  we  encourage 
settlement  of  the  po  itk^al  situatk>n  in  the  Pal- 
estinian/Israeli quest  on  let  us  also  take  up  the 
instability  of  Iraq. 

Again,  I  commenq  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Fasceu  and  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
akj  the  Iraqi  refugee^.  It  is  important  that  this 
Congress  take  the  lead  and  initiative  to  help 
those  wtK>  are  in  si|ch  dire  need.  I  urge  my 
port  ttiis  vital  measure. 
Tiia  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  o(  the  Emergency  Supple- 
ment Iraqi  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1991, 
and  commend  Cha^Tnan  Fasceu.  and  Sub- 
committee Chainnari  Howard  Berman  for  the 
appropriate  speed  with  whkdi  this  bill  has 
been  moved  to  the  floor. 

The  horror  of  thej  human  suffering  on  ttie 
Iraqi-Turkish  txxder  Idemands  immediate  and 
effective  actxm.  It  is|  tragk:  ttiat  the  President 
did  not  take  earlier  afctkin  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this  catastrophf .  The  assistance  we  ap- 
prove today  will  not  fielp  ttie  ttiousands  wtio 
were  kiHed  t>y  Sad<lam  Hussein's  helkx>pter 
gunships,  or  wtio  di^d  of  starvatkKi  and  expo- 
sure in  a  desperate  iattempt  to  flee  tlie  geno- 
cidal  policies  of  ttie  Ihiqi  dKtator. 

upon  thousarxJs  of  inno- 
cent civilians  displac  ad  as  a  result  of  ttie  civil 
war  in  Iraq  who  surv  ved  the  trek  to  ttie  border 
face  the  threat  of  death 
every  day.  Akl  for  th  ise  Indivkluals  is  more  ur- 
gent and  necessary  i  ian  ever. 


feikMv  members  to 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  C 


I  am  pleased  the  president,  at  congressional 
urging,  has  involved  our  Armed  Forces  in  ttie 
effort  to  protect  the  Kurds  and  other  refugees 
and  assist  emergency  relief  supplies  in  getting 
through  to  where  they  are  so  desperately 
needed.  But  clearly,  ttie  catastrophic  situation 
faced  by  these  long-suffering  people  urgently 
demands  the  additional  assistance  provided 
for  in  this  legislation. 

Unquestionably,  difficult  policy  ctioices  re- 
main about  how  to  safeguard  the  Iraqi  Kurdish 
population  over  the  long  term.  I  share  the  corv 
cems  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  United 
States  forces  not  be  caught  In  a  permanent 
holding  pattern  to  protect  Iraqi  minorities,  who 
will  never  be  safe  so  long  as  Saddam  Hussein 
remains  in  power.  I  welcome  the  moves  from 
the  United  Nations  indicating  it  will  soon  take 
greater  responsitjility  for  administering  the  ref- 
ugee facilities. 

But  regardless  of  whatever  thorny  policy 
questions  may  arise,  the  human  tradegy  that 
presently  exists  requires  humanitarian  action. 

I  once  again  commend  the  authors  of  this 
legislation,  and  urge  its  unanimous  accept- 
ance by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  2122. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  moti*-  •  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BERMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2122,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL  REFORM 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  taken  to  task  by  the  press 
and  the  public  for  unnecessary  travel, 
or  junketing. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  attention 
has  been  unfairly  focused  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  because  it  is  the  only 
branch  of  Government  which  regularly 
discloses  its  travel  activities. 

The  travel  activities  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  are  shrouded  in 
mystery  and  it  takes  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive Freedom  of  Information  Act 


requests  to  find  out  about  travel  in 
these  two  branches. 

Most  Americans  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  travel  expenses  of  the 
entire  legislative  branch,  including  the 
GAO  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  are 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all 
Federal  travel  expenses.  "Total  legisla- 
tive branch  travel  expenses,  including 
Members  travel  back  to  their  districts 
to  meet  with  constituents,  is  $27  mil- 
lion. 

This  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  travel 
budget  of  the  judicial  branch,  $54  mil- 
lion, and  is  less  than  half  the  size  of 
the  travel  budget  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  alone,  $62  million. 
One  has  to  wonder  where  all  these 
judges  and  Presidential  employees  are 
traveling  to. 

Congressional  travel  is  fully  docu- 
mented every  quarter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  Clerk's  report. 
Public  disclosure  can  deter  trips  which 
are  not  really  necessary,  and  can  help 
explain  to  the  public  why  some  travel 
is  necessary. 

My  bill,  H.R.  461,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Foreign  Travel  Accountability 
Act,  would  bring  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  Government  under 
the  same  kind  of  public  disclosure  the 
legislative  branch  has  oiierated  under 
for  years. 

I  include  for  my  colleagues  a  sum- 
mary of  H.R.  461,  and  a  table  detailing 
Federal  travel  costs  by  agency. 

H.R.  461— Federal  Government  Foreign 
Travel  accountability  Act 

Section  1:  Title— Federal  Government  For- 
eign Travel  Accountability  Act. 

Section  2:  Special  travel  line  items — No 
funds  may  be  spent  for  foreign  travel  other 
than  from  accounts  specifically  appropriated 
by  law  for  such  purpose,  I.e.  there  must  be  a 
specific  budgetary  line  item,  and  travel 
funds  cannot  be  bidden  in  the  budget  of  an- 
other agency. 

Section  3:  Foreign  Travel  Supervisors 
[FTS]— Each  department,  agency  and  entity 
must  designate  a  foreign  travel  supervisor. 

Section  4:  Restrictions  on  Foreign  Travel — 
Executive  &  Judicial  Branches:  (1)  Must  be 
approved  in  advance  by  the  FTS;  (2)  Must  be 
by  most  economical  means  possible:  (3)  Must 
be  by  U.S.  carrier  unless  the  FTS  determines 
that  an  alternative  is  more  economical. 

Legislative  Branch:  (1)  Must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  recorded  vote  of  committee;  (2) 
Must  be  by  most  economical  means  possible; 
(3)  Must  l>e  by  U.S.  carrier  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  an  alternative  is  more  ec- 
onomical. 

Section  5:  Elxecutive  &  Judicial  Guidelines 
&  Reporting:  (1)  FTS  establishes  guidelines 
to  prevent  duplicative  and  unnecessary  trips; 
(2)  Quarterly  reports  are  filed  on  all  travel 
detailing:  (a)  Purpose  &  agenda  of  each  trip; 
(b)  Names  of  all  people  on  the  trip;  (c)  De- 
tails (if  applicable)  of  any  determination 
that  travel  by  foreign  carrier  Is  more  eco- 
nomical; (d)  Accomplishments  of  trip;  (e)  All 
expenses  by  category;  (3)  Executive  branch 
reports  go  to  the  GSA.  Judicial  branch  re- 
ports go  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts. 

Section  6:  Congressional  Guidelines  &  Re- 
porting: (1)  Each  committee  establishes 
guidelines  to  prevent  duplicative  and  unnec- 
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essary  trips;  (2)  Quarterly  reports  are  filed 
on  all  travel  detailing:  (a)  Purpose  &  agenda 
of  each  trip;  (b)  Names  of  all  people  on  the 
trip;  (c)  Details  (if  applicable)  of  any  deter- 
mination that  travel  by  foreign  carrier  is 
more  economical;  (d)  Accomplishments  of 
trip;  (e)  All  expenses  by  category;  (3)  House 
reports  go  to  Clerk  of  the  House,  Senate  re- 
ports go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Section  7:  Availability  of  Reports:  All  re- 
ports are  available  for  public  inspection  not 
less  than  15  days  after  they  are  filed,  copies 
are  to  be  provided  if  requestor  pays  copying 
and  mailing  costs  {fees  may  be  waived  in  the 
public  interest). 

FEDEKAL  TRAVEL  BUDGETS 

This  year  (Fiscal  Year  1991)  the  federal 
government  will  spend  $6.8  billion  for  travel 
(both  foreign  and  domestic).  Of  that  total: 
$27  million  (0.39%)  is  for  Legislative  Branch 
Travel;  $54  million  (0.78%)  is  for  Judicial 
Branch  Travel;  $160  million  (2.31%)  is  for  the 
Postal  Service;  $6,851  billion  (98.83%)  is  for 
Executive  branch  travel,  for  a  total  of  $6,932 
billion. 

For  comparative  purposes,  this  includes: 
$62  million  (0.89%)  in  funds  for  travel  appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  the  Elxecutive 
Office  of  the  President;  $89  million  (1.28%) 
for  State  Department  travel. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  published  as 
part  of  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1992  budg- 
et, outlines  federal  travel  expenditures  by 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1990.  1991,  and  1992. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Gross  obligations  by  agency 


Deoaitment  w  other  unit 


1990  actual 


1991  esti- 
mate 


1992  esti- 
mate 


Legislative  branch 

The  ludiciaiy  

Eieculive  OHict  of  Iht  Presi- 
dent  _. 

Funds  appropnaled  to  the 
President  

Department  ol  AgrKultun  

Department  of  (Commerce  

Department  of  Defense — mili- 
tary   

Department  of  Defense — cnnl  .. 

Department  of  Educatnn  

Department  of  Energy  

OepartnKnt  of  Health  and 
ffuman  Services  less  Social 
Security  

Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Social  Se- 
curity   

Department  ol  Housing  and 
Urtian  Development  

Department  of  the  Intenor 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State  

Department  of  Transportation  .. 

Department  of  the  Treasury  

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
c»  

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  

Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment   

Small  Business  Administration  . 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  

Federal  Deposit  hsurance  Cor- 
poration   

Federal  Relimnent  Thntt  hi- 
veitmenl  Board  

Postal  Service  (off-budget)  

Railroad  Retirement  Board  

Oilier  independent  agencies  

Total  

>  $500,000  or  less. 


23 
49 


48 
231 
162 

4.553 
56 
8 
48 


104 


15 
135 
197 
44 
84 
232 
243 
132 

40 
21 


(') 

33 

{') 

138 

1 

108 


27 
54 


57 
253 
69 

4.419 
57 
ID 
59 


118 


18 
153 
262 
46 
89 
246 
306 
145 

46 
28 


13 
7 

(') 

80 

(') 

160 

1 

125 


31 
58 


55 
258 

58 

4.438 
59 
10 
62 


124 


18 
150 
285 

50 
95 
272 

339 
90 

52 
2t 

65 

14 
8 


(') 
166 


8J08 


6.932 


134 
7.021 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MEDORA  PETERSEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minuets. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker,  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  woman  who  has  reached 
another  milestone  in  an  exemplary  life 
filled  with  devotion  to  her  family,  com- 
munity, and  State. 

On  Thursday,  May  2,  Medora  Peter- 
sen, an  editor,  activist,  and  former 
first  lady  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
turns  95. 

Born  in  Meriden  in  southern  Min- 
nesota, the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith, 
Medora  Grandprey  grew  up  in  a  family 
that  prized  hard  work,  high  principles, 
and  a  sound  education.  After  complet- 
ing her  elementary  grades  in  the  local 
country  school,  Medora  rode  the  8 
o'clock  train  every  morning  to  neigh- 
boring Owatonna  to  attend  high  school, 
and  then  caught  the  5  o'clock  train 
westbound  home  every  evening.  She 
was  the  only  young  woman  from  her 
community  to  go  to  high  school. 

During  World  War  I,  Medora  won  a 
reporting  job  with  the  Owatonna  Jour- 
nal Chronicle.  The  job  paid  just  enough 
to  allow  her  to  save  money  for  college. 
She  later  enrolled  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity to  study  home  economics. 

During  graduate  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  she  met  and  later 
married  Hjalmar  Petersen,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  and 
editor  of  the  Askov  American,  the  local 
newspaper  in  his  home  town  of  Askov, 
MN.  In  the  mid-1930's  Hjalmar  Petersen 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on 
the  Farmer-Labor  ticket.  Later,  he  and 
Medora  moved  into  the  Governor's 
mansion  upon  the  untimely  death  in 
1936  of  our  legendary  Governor,  Floyd 
B.  Olson.  When  Hjalmar's  term  ended 
the  following  year,  the  Petersens  re- 
turned to  Askov  to  run  the  newspaper, 
and  continued  to  remain  active  in  Min- 
nesota politics.  Upon  Hjalmar's  death 
in  1968,  Medora  took  the  helm  of  the 
American  and  carried  on  the  couple's 
political  tradition  alone. 

Medora  Peterson's  wisdom,  energy, 
and  political  instincts  were  unsur- 
passed. Her  advice  was  fi-equently 
sought  out,  especially  by  young  aspir- 
ing candidates,  including  this  political 
newcomer,  at  the  dawn  of  my  career. 
Medora  Petersen  sold  the  newspaper  in 
1981  with  much  nostaligic  regret,  and 
left  Askov  a  few  years  later  to  live 
with  her  daughter  in  central  Min- 
nesota. Yet,  her  connections  with  her 
longtime  home  and  business  remain 
strong:  Even  as  she  approaches  95,  she 
still  writes  an  occasional  column  for 
the  Askov  American. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  talent-laden 
community  we  know  as  the  North  Star 
State,  Minnesota,  has  many  highly 
skilled,  talented,  and  gifted  people  who 
made  great  contributions  to  the  United 
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States,  but  among  them  all,   Medora 
Petersen's  name  shines  brightly. 

D  1400 

Her  life  has  been  a  tribute  to  the  best 
of  our  Minnesota  traditions:  Hard 
work,  sound  education,  high  ethical 
standards,  and  dedication  to  family 
and  community. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  invite  you  to  join 
me,  Medora's  family  and  friends,  in 
wishing  Medora  Grandprey  Petersen  a 
happy  95th  birthday. 


KUDOS  FOR  MCDONALD'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hoagland] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Madam  Speaker, 
last  year  on  two  occasions  I  praised 
Omahan  Phil  Sokoloffs  efforts  encour- 
aging McDonald's  and  other  fast  food 
restaurants  to  offer  healthier  products. 
McDonald's  has  changed  its  procedures 
and  now  deep  fries  its  french  fries  in 
vegetable  oil  instead  of  beef  tallow  and 
has  taken  other  steps  to  cut  down  the 
fat  contained  in  the  tens  of  millions  of 
daily  fast  food  meals  served  Ameri- 
cans. Other  fast  food  chains  have  fol- 
lowed suit. 

Mr.  Sokoloff  first  brought  this  issue 
to  national  attention  by  running  full 
page  advertisements  in  major  news- 
papers around  the  country.  He  dug  deep 
into  his  pocket  to  do  so.  McDonald's 
and  its  competitors  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  made  the  change. 

It  is  important  that  we  congratulate 
corporate  America  when  it  does  things 
right.  Too  often,  we  jump  to  chastise 
them  when  we  think  they  are  doing 
things  wrong.  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  give  McDonald's  well  deserved 
praise  on  two  additional  fronts. 

First,  our  children  brought  home 
with  them  recently  tree  seedlings  they 
had  obtained  in  connection  with  a 
Global  ReLeaf  Program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  sponsored  by 
McDonald's.  McDonald's  is  distributing 
9  million  seedlings,  to  be  planted 
around  America's  homes,  schools,  and 
parks  by  1992,  the  particular  type  or 
variety  depending  on  the  climate  and 
soil  conditions  of  the  area  in  which 
they  are  distributed. 

They  are  distributing  these  seedlings 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Let's  Get 
Growing  America,"  encouraging  re- 
sponsible environmental  action.  I 
would  like  to  salute  McDonald's  for  un- 
dertaking this  effort. 

McDonald's  also  deserves  praise  for 
extensive  recyling  policies  it  has  insti- 
tuted since  the  last  Earth  Day.  McDon- 
ald's is  reducing  the  size  ancl  amounts 
of  packaging.  It  is  moving  away  from 
styrofoam  boxes.  It  is  increasing  the 
use  of  recycled  paper  in  its  napkins, 
tray  liners,  Happy  Meal  boxes,  and 
bags. 
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I  salute  McDsnald 
We   will    becomp 
more  careful  in 
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these  projects, 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
■  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  rerrrove  the  age  limit  for  en- 
tering the  Public  Health  Service.  This  bill 
would  allow  otherwise  healthy  and  qualified 
people  who  are  older  than  44  to  serve  their 
country  by  entering  the  PHS. 

The  current  law  which  prohibits  persons 
over  the  age  of  44  to  joining  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  an  anachronism.  It  was  passed  in 
1960  along  with  a  provision  to  establish  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  64.  At  the  time, 
it  macje  sense  to  ensure  that  officers  of  the 
PHS  would  be  allowed  to  serve  for  at  least  20 
years  tjefore  being  forced  to  retire.  However, 
in  1981,  when  we  saw  fit  to  remove  the  man- 
datory retirement  clause,  we  neglected  to  re- 
move the  age  limit  for  entering  the  Service. 

This  law  is  not  merely  a  harmless  anachro- 
nism; It  actively  bars  enthusiastic,  hard-work- 
ing people  from  giving  the  sen/ice  that  they 
want  to  give.  As  an  example,  my  office  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  48-year-old  man  who 
has  recently  begun  a  program  in  clinical  psy- 
chology. After  attending  a  presentation  given 
by  the  PHS,  he  taecame  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  their  COSTEP  program.  He  was  de- 
nied entry  only  t)ecause  of  his  age. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  one  of  the  great  Federal  agencies  and  corv 
tributes  positively  to  our  society.  If  we 
strengthen  it,  we  strengthen  our  society.  By 
renx)ving  an  unnecessary  barrier  which  keeps 
otherwise  qualified  people  from  joining,  we  will 
tie  taking  a  measure  which  will  tjenefrt  our  so- 
ciety. 


CALL  FOR  HEARING  ON  H.R.  1413 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  1413 
reflects  the  growing  awareness  and  concern 
by  the  public,  the  administration,  commentors 
arxl  Congress  that  our  Nation's  tax  revenue 
estimation  process  is  so  seriously  flawed  that 
it  may  t)e  doing  critical  harm  to  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Not  only  does  this  vital  subject  impact  the 
ecorxjmk;  basis  upon  whk;h  our  Congress  en- 
acts legislation,  it  ttierefore  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly impacts  the  financial  well-being  of  every 
taxpayer. 

H.R.  1413  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure provisions  within  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  No  repeal  can  occur,  of  cx)urse,  wittiout 
the  appropriate  Congressional  hearings.  At 
such  heanngs,  all  interested  and  knowledge- 
able parties  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  by  written  and/or  oral  testi- 
mony. 

These  hearings  are  of  momentous  impor- 
tance. Businesses,  ttie  professions,  academta, 
governmental  authorities  and  individuals  are 
urged  to  offer  ttieir  testimony  so  ttiat  our  Na- 
tion may  profit  from  their  expertise  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  my  strong  view  ttiat  such  hearings 
are  imperative  and  should  be  scheduled  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  1413  intrixJuced  by 
Congresman  Schulze  and  myself. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  THE 
TAX  STATUS  OF  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED FISHERMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Brian  Donnelly,  a  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
joining  me  in  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  self-employed  fishermen. 

As  Members  may  recall,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  Included  language  intended  to  help 
the  owners  of  small  fishing  vessels  to  comply 
with  U.S.  tax  law.  Specifically,  it  provided  that 
individuals  serving  as  crew  on  a  fishing  vessel 
woukj  be  considered  for  tax  purposes  to  be 
self-employed  if:  First,  ttieir  compensation  corv 
sisted  of  a  share  of  the  catch  arid,  second,  the 
operating  crew  of  the  bioat  was  normally  made 
up  of  fewer  than  1 0  people. 

We  made  these  changes  in  law  because  we 
understood  that  the  relationship  between  a 
fishing  vessel  owner  and  his  crew  is  far  from 
a  conventional  employer-employee  relatk)n- 
ship.  It  is  a  relationship  that  has  evolved  over 
literally  centuries  of  maritime  history,  that  in- 
volves a  high  degree  of  independence  on  both 
sides  and  that  does  not  lend  Itself  easily  to  the 
definitions  used  in  the  Tax  Code. 

The  1976  law  made  boatowners  confident 
that  they  could  continue  operating  as  they  had 
previously,  paying  a  share  of  the  catch,  not 
needing  to  withhold  income  for  Social  Security 
or  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  and  still 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  U.S.  law.  They 
were  confident  because  we  in  Congress 
thought  we  had  clarified  the  rules;  and  the 
fishing  industry  thought  it  understood  those 
rules. 

And  those  bioatowners  were  right,  until  now. 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  relatively  trouWe- 
fi'ee  experience  with  the  law,  the  IRS  has, 
without  warning,  changed  the  rules.  And  they 
have  changed  the  rules  not  just  prospectively, 
but  going  back  to  1988  and  1987  and  1986 
and  1985.  They  are  telling  twatowners  who 
ttK)ught,  in  good  faith,  that  ttiey  qualified  under 
the  law  that  they  did  not;  that  they  owe  ttiose 
withholding  taxes  and  those  Social  Security 
payments  and  the  associated  penalties  and 
ttiey  must  pay  them  even  though  it  will,  in 
some  cases,  drive  those  fistiermen  out  of 
business. 

Two  specific  problems  have  arisen. 

First,  as  I  said,  a  fishing  vessel  must  have 
an  operating  crew  ttiat  is  normally  fewer  than 
1 0  in  order  to  have  that  crew  considered  selt- 
emptoyed. 

For  more  ttian  a  decade,  the  fishing  industry 
has  assumed  ttiat  "normally"  means  that  a 
txiat  must  have  a  crew  ttiat  averages,  over  the 
course  of  the  year,  less  than  10.  In  prkjr 
years,  the  IRS  has  signed  off  on  audits  ttiat 
used  this  interpretation  of  ttie  law.  And 
throughout  this  period,  the  IRS  issued  no 
gukjelines  to  the  contrary. 

Suddenly,  the  IRS  has  decided  that  "nor- 
mally" is  to  be  interpreted  not  annually,  but 
quarter  by  quarter.  Again,  not  just  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  for  the  past  several  years.  Thus, 
many  boats  that  honestly  ttiought  ttiey  quaJi- 
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fied  for  the  exemption  are  being  told  they  do 
not. 

The  second  problem  that  has  arisen  relates 
to  the  payment  of  "PERS"  to  certain  crew- 
members  on  fishing  vessels.  PERS  are  nomi- 
nal payments  usually  paid  to  the  cook,  engi- 
neer and  mate  in  recognition  of  the  duties  they 
perform  in  addition  to  their  responsibilities  as 
crewmembers.  This  practice  dates  back  to  the 
wtialing  days  in  New  Bedford  and  is  common- 
place within  the  fishing  irxlustry,  as  a  whole. 
PERS  usually  amount  to  less  than  3  percent 
of  a  fisherman's  total  annual  compensation 
and  averages  about  $25  for  a  12-day  fishing 
trip.  Although  these  payments  are  very  small, 
they  matter  a  great  deal  to  those  who  receive 
them  t>ecause  the  payments  carry  with  tfiem  a 
recognition  of  the  importarKe  of  the  duties 
those  fishermen  perform. 

Under  the  1976  law,  a  fisherman  can  qualify 
for  self-employed  status  if  he  is  compensated 
only  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  catch.  Even 
though  PERS  are  not  guaranteed  and  are  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  catch,  the  IRS  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  payment  of  PERS 
prevents  a  crewmember  from  qualifying  as 
self-employed.  Moreover,  the  IRS  contends 
that  all  compensation  paid  to  these  fishermen, 
not  just  the  PERS,  are  therefore  subject  to 
employment  taxes. 

Madam  Speaker,  Congress  never  intended 
that  the  payment  of  these  small  amounts  to 
certain  fishermen  would  prevent  tfiem  from 
qualifying  for  self-employed  status.  Tfie  law 
says  that  a  self-employed  fisherman  must  be 
compensated  only  by  a  share  of  the  catch. 
The  PERS  payments  are  calitxated  precisely 
according  to  tfie  rightful  share  of  the  catch  of 
the  individuals  involved.  Their  only  significance 
is  tfiat  they  provide  fisfiermen  holding  certain 
positions  a  slightly  larger  share  of  tf)e  catch 
ttian  that  received  by  others.  This  practice 
goes  back  hundreds  of  years;  it  is  a  practice 
that  the  IRS  presumat>ly  knew  about  but  did 
not  object  to  for  more  than  1 0  years  after  the 
1976  law  was  enacted;  and  It  should  not  be 
compromised  now. 

Tfie  legislation  proposes  that  the  changes 
be  made  retroactive  to  1985.  If  tfiey  are  not, 
we  will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  fishermen 
wtx>se  very  livelihoods  have  been  put  at  risk 
by  the  IRS's  changing  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Last  year,  tfie  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved similar  legislation  to  clarify  tf>e  law,  but 
unfortunately  the  proposal  was  derailed  in  the 
ottier  body  during  tfie  last  hour  of  tfie  101st 
Congress.  I  am  hiopeful  that  this  year  we  can 
quKkly  act  to  correct  this  injustne  and  ensure 
the  fair  treatment  of  New  Bedford  fishermen 
under  the  law. 


THE  BRADY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff] 
is  recogrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Madam  Speaker.  I  do 
not  necessarily  propose  to  use  the  en- 
tire 60  minutes,  but  I  did  want  to  spend 
some  time  to  talk  about  H.R.  7,  known 
more  commonly  as  the  Brady  bill. 


We  should  be  receiving  a  vote  or  hav- 
ing a  vote  on  the  House  floor  on  this 
bill  perhaps  as  soon  as  next  week. 

I  am  personally  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  more  particu- 
larly I  am  a  member  of  the  Crime  and 
Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees,  and  as  such  I 
have  been  present  at  the  hearing  we 
had  on  the  Brady  bill.  I  have  been 
present  at  the  two  votes  that  we  had  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
particularly.  I  studied  I  believe  the  rel- 
evant materials  on  the  subject. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  to  the  House 
floor  is  very  simply  that  I  have  seen  a 
great  difference  between  the  rhetoric 
that  has  passed  by  in  the  national 
media  on  this  issue  and  what  is  actu- 
ally in  the  bill,  what  actually  the  con- 
cept is  here. 

Personally.  I  think  that  is  because 
the  word  "handgun"  or  the  word  "gun" 
or  the  words  "gun  control"  imme- 
diately evoke  certain  emotional  re- 
sponses, and  those  emotional  responses 
have  tended  to  dominate  the  national 
media  debate  on  the  issue,  even  though 
I  have  found  them  to  be  at  times  far 
afield  from  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  take  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  time  and  go  into  the  bill  and 
go  into  the  issue  as  I  see  it.  I  guess  I 
should  say  that  I  personally  will  vote 
no  on  H.R.  7  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor.  I  voted  no  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  voted  no  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  would  like  to  talk  about  why. 

Now,  in  a  nutshell.  H.R.  7  says,  if 
passed  and  enacted  into  law.  that  there 
will  be  a  national  7-day  waiting  period 
in  which  local  police  agencies  may.  but 
are  not  required,  to  conduct  a  back- 
ground check  on  the  purchasers. 

I  want  to  stop  there  for  a  moment 
and  emphasize  the  word  "local"  agen- 
cy, because  there  is  no  Federal  agency 
involved  here.  We  are  passing  national 
legislation,  but  we  are  not  thereby  di- 
recting any  Federal  agency,  which  are 
the  ones  who  report  to  us.  to  do  any- 
thing. We  are  instead  giving  the  option 
to  local  agencies,  and  another  impor- 
tant term  which  I  will  get  to  any  mo- 
ment is  the  option,  what  effect  that 
has  on  the  bill. 

But  anyway,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  7-day  waiting  period  to  give  local  po- 
lice the  option  to  conduct  a  back- 
ground check  on  the  purchasers.  The 
purpose  of  the  background  check  would 
lie  to  try  to  identify  in  advance  which 
purchasers  may  have  a  felony  convic- 
tion record  or  may  have  been  Jidju- 
dicated  incompetent  or  may  otherwise 
be  ineligible  under  present  laws  from 
purchasing  or  possessing  a  handgun,  or 
probably  any  other  firearm  for  that 
matter. 

The  ultimate  purpose,  of  course,  of 
doing  this  check  sind  of  identifying 
these  individuals  who  are  not  qualified 
to  possess  handguns  in  this  particular 
case,  because  the  law  does  not  apply  as 
proposed  to  anything  except  handguns. 
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is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
violent  crime  that  we  are  seeing  on  the 
rise  in  most  if  not  all  the  States  of  the 
union,  and  certainly  in  our  major  met- 
ropolitan centers. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  question  arises 
not  on  the  issue  of  violent  crime,  be- 
cause everybody  is  opposed  to  violent 
crime.  Everybody,  no  matter  what 
their  views,  is  seeking  ways  to  bring 
down  the  number  of  violent  criminal 
cases  that  are  occurring  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  issue  is,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  H.R.  7  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  violent  crime?  I  am  certain 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings that  the  supporters  will  take  the 
floor  next  week  and  cite  the  increasing 
violent  crime  statistics  and  then  argue 
we  should  pass  H.R.  7. 

But  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the 
relation  of  H.R.  7  to  these  particular 
events? 

I  would  like  to  examine  that  question 
from  two  different  points  of  view,  one 
of  which  is  what  is  the  probable  success 
rate  of  a  waiting  period  and  a  back- 
ground check  in  general,  because  they 
do  exist  in  a  number  of  States  today. 

D  1410 

And  second,  specifically,  what  about 
H.R.  7?  What  would  H.R.  7  add  to  being 
able  to  prevent  the  wrong  persons  from 
getting  handguns  that  does  not  already 
exist  in  State  laws  or  in  Federal  laws 
or  in  the  possibility  of  the  State  to 
also  enact  waiting  periods  and  handgun 
purchaser  checks?  Let  me  back  up  for 
the  first  part  of  what  I  would  like  to 
talk  about.  Madam  Speaker:  Does  a 
background  check  reduce  crime?  Where 
there  is  a  background  check,  can  we 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
crime  because  of  that? 

The  true,  frank  answer  to  that  is 
that  nobody  can  be  absolutely  certain 
because  it  involves  proving  a  negative. 

In  the  hearings  that  we  had  on  H.R. 
7,  where  there  were  individuals  who 
testified  as  family  members  of  those 
who  were  victims  of  handgun  violence, 
that  they  believed  that  had  there  been 
a  7-day  waiting  period,  a  background 
check  and  so  forth,  the  violent  crimes 
on  their  families  might  not  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  no  doubt  that  they  sin- 
cerely believe  this.  But  again  it  is  try- 
ing to  prove  a  negative,  trying  to  prove 
what  would  not  have  happened  rather 
than  what  we  all  know  did  happen  in 
those  tragic  situations. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  John 
Hinckley  would  not  have  been  able  to 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  would  not  have 
very  seriously  and  permanently  wound- 
ed Mr.  Brady  had  a  background  check 
been  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
where  he  purchased  the  weapon  that  he 
used.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Hinckley  because  his  case  is 
mentioned  in  every  national  media  ar- 
ticle that  talks  about  H.R.  7  because 
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notify  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  somebody  had  bought 
multiple  guns  at  the  same  time.  So  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Depart- 
ment had  the  opportunity  to,  if  the  in- 
formation I  received  is  correct,  to 
check  out  Mr.  Hinckley's  address  if 
they  thought  at  the  time  that  spending 
the  time  checking  out  people's  address- 
es was  an  appropriate  and  positive  use 
of  their  resources. 

But  what  I  really  want  to  emphasize 
here  is  that  the  address,  legal  address, 
is  a  difficult  question  under  law.  Where 
a  person  lives,  where  a  person  intends 
to  live,  is  partly  a  matter  of  intent, 
and  intent  to  return,  for  example.  And 
it  is  not  easy,  oftentimes,  to  establish 
what  is  a  person's  legal  residence,  as  it 
is  meant  here. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
after  the  tragic  events  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  President 
and  the  wounding  of  Mr.  Brady,  that 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  did  every- 
thing possible  to  try  to  convict  Mr. 
Hinckley  of  a  criminal  offense. 

I  think  we  can  assume  that  they 
looked  into  that  form  that  was  filled 
out  when  he  purchased  the  handgun  in 
question.  Yet,  they  did  not  bring  any 
criminal  charge  under  Federal  law  that 
he  falsely,  in  some  manner,  that  is 
falsely  to  mean  legally  here,  filled  out 
that  form.  And  since  the  Justice  De- 
partment knew  they  were  facing  an  in- 
sanity defense,  this  would  have  been  of 
prime  interest  to  them  because  in 
order  to  overcome  a  criminal  charge  of 
this  nature,  Mr.  Hinckley  would  have 
had  to  prove  more  than  he  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  he  would 
have  had  to  show  he  was  Insane  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  which  was  weeks 
before. 

So,  if  there  was  any  way  that  he 
could  have  been  prosecuted  under  Fed- 
eral law,  I  think  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted  under  Federal  law  for  false- 
ly filling  out  this  form,  the  point  being 
here  is  there  is  nothing  a  background 
check  would  have  revealed,  I  think. 

I  want  to  conclude  on  this  point  by 
noting  that  it  has  also  been  reported  to 
me  that  Mr.  Hinckley  owned  other  fire- 
arms, including  other  handguns,  that 
he  purchased  elsewhere.  So  that  if 
somehow  he  was  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase this  particular  firearm,  he  had 
other  firearms  available. 

Someone  might  say,  well,  "But  if 
this  was  an  illegal  purchase,  he  would 
have  been  in  jail,  we  could  have 
stopped  him." 

I  am  afraid  we  do  not  necessarily  put 
people  in  jail  who  violate  our  existing 
firearms  laws,  which  is  a  major  prob- 
lem that  I  want  to  talk  about  a  little 
bit  later. 

But  a  short  time  before  this  particu- 
lar event,  Mr.  Hinckley  was  caught 
trying  to  bring  a  firearm  illegally 
aboard  an  airline,  which  as  we  all  know 
is  illegal.  The  result  of  that  was  not 
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holding  him  so  that  he  could  not  com- 
mit a  future  crime,  the  result  of  that 
would  have  been  that  he  paid  a  fine  and 
went  on  his  way. 

So  even  though  we  have  all  this 
elaborate  airport  security  against  fire- 
arms, that  is  more  precisely  what  hap- 
pens to  those  who  may  in  fact  violate 
that  law. 

So  I  think  that  all  of  those  facts 
looked  at  together,  I  believe  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  tragic  event  surround- 
ing the  wounding  of  Mr.  Brady  would 
not  have  been  avoided  by  the  existence 
of  H.R.  7. 

Well,  then,  what  about  claims  that 
these  background  checks  may  solve 
other  crimes?  In  other  words,  even  if 
H.R.  7  might  not  have  prevented  this 
particular  tragedy,  could  it  perhaps 
have  prevented  other  tragedies?  Does  it 
prevent  tragedies  in  the  States  where 
it  exists? 

A  number  of  States,  California  and 
Maryland  come  to  mind  right  away, 
have  a  waiting  period  in  the  purchase 
of  a  handgun  and  they  have  a  back- 
ground check  that  they  follow  It  with. 

I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  a  number  of  claims  made  by 
these  States  as  to  their  effectiveness. 
They  say,  for  example,  supporters  of 
H.R.  7  quote  these  claims  in  national 
advertisings  and  communications,  they 
say  a  certain  State,  for  example, 
caught  1,300  felons  trying  to  buy  fire- 
arms, through  their  background 
checks.  That  sounds  pretty  impressive, 
whether  it  is  1,000,  2,000,  or  3,000.  It 
sounds  impressive  because  there  is  an 
implication  there  that  when  the  State 
prevented  somebody  who  should  not 
have  bought  a  firearm  from  buying  a 
firearm,  that  therefore  they  prevented 
a  subsequent  violent  crime.  But  I  think 
that  that  implication  starts  coming 
very  short  when  you  look  behind  those 
statistics. 

I  have  found,  first  of  all,  that  when  a 
State  says  that  we  have  caught  a  cer- 
tain number  of  felons  trying  to  buy 
firearms,  what  they  mean  by  that  is 
that  is  the  number  of  requested  pur- 
chasers that  the  State  rejected.  The 
first  thing  it  does  not  tell  you  is  how 
many  times  was  the  State  wrong?  In 
other  words,  the  State  through  its 
background  check  denied  somebody  a 
purchase  of  a  handgun,  saying  that 
they  believe  the  person,  for  example,  is 
a  convicted  felon. 

D  1420 

But  who  says  the  State  is  right?  A 
number  of  these  cases  have  been  over- 
turned on  administrative  appeal  where 
administrative  appeal  exists. 

Second  of  all,  there  is  kind  of  an  im- 
plicit assumption  that  the  person  who 
is  trying  to  buy  this  firearm  Is  the 
local  armed  robber  and  preventing  him 
from  making  this  purchase  will  prevent 
several  robberies  of  convenience  stores, 
or  something  like  that.  Not  nec- 
essarily. A  number  of  these  felons,  and 
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there  have  been  convicted  felons  iden- 
tified in  background  checks,  they  turn 
out  to  be  felons  convicted  of,  let  us 
say,  income  tax  evasion  12  yeare  ago. 
But  they  still  remain  because  of  that 
conviction,  or  a  conviction  from  em- 
bezzlement, or  a  conviction  from  fraud, 
ineligible  to  purchase  and  possess  a 
firearm  under  Federal  law. 

Now,  although  these  purchases  were 
illegal,  and  I  am  not  here  to  defend 
these  purchases,  there  is  not  nec- 
essarily, and  I  think  not  obviously,  a 
link  in  successfully  preventing  some- 
body who  is  convicted  of  fraud  10  years 
ago  from  bujring  a  firearm  today  and 
preventing  the  armed  robbery  of  the 
convenience  store  that  will  happen  to- 
morrow. 

In  fact,  I  say,  and  I  say  not  at  all  to 
be  facetious  in  the  matter,  but  I  sus- 
pect a  number  of  these  purchasers  first 
of  all  did  not  realize  they  could  not 
purchase  a  firearm.  They  may  not  have 
known  Federal  law,  and  they  might  be 
purchasing  the  firearms  for  their  own 
self-defense.  They  were  embezzlers,  or 
defrauders,  or  something  else.  They  are 
worried  about  the  armed  robber,  and 
muggers  and  murderers  that  are  out 
there. 

The  point  is  that  in  this  claim  of  how 
many  felons  were  denied  a  firearm 
there  is  not  a  relationship  to  how 
many  of  those  felons  would  be  expected 
to  do  the  armed  robbery  or  the  violent 
crime  that  all  of  this  is  supposed  to 
prevent. 

Finally  on  this  issue,  and  I  think 
most  important,  I  think  there  is  an  im- 
plication used  in  the  word  "caught" 
that  is  not  backed  up  by  the  fact,  and 
here  is  what  I  mean:  The  claims  made, 
as  I  see  them,  are  that,  for  example. 
1,000  felons  were  caught  trying  to  buy  a 
firearm,  and  I  have  already  talked 
about  who  is  a  felon,  and  who  is  not, 
and  what  kind  of  felons  they  were,  but 
the  word  "caught"  implies  that  the  in- 
dividual involved  was  somehow  appre- 
hended. 

In  other  words,  let  us  suppose  that 
somebody  bent  on  committing  an 
armed  robbery  actually  tried  to  buy  a 
firearm  in  a  regular  licensed  gun  deal- 
ership and  was  identified  in  this  par- 
ticular background  check  program.  In 
other  words,  they  were  caught  trying 
to  buy  a  firearm.  What  does  that 
mean?  And  in  virtually  all  of  the  situa- 
tions I  am  able  to  find,  though  it  is  im- 
proving a  little  bit,  being  caught 
means  only  that  that  particular  pur- 
chase was  denied.  Nothing  else  hap- 
pened, and  particularly  nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  individual.  No  arrests 
were  necessarily  made  of  the  individual 
who  was  trying  to  illegally  purchase 
the  firearm. 

This  means,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
felon,  we  are  really  worried  about  the 
violent  felon  who  is  trying  to  get  hold 
of  a  firearm  and  who  wants  to  use  it  for 
more  violent  felonies.  To  the  extent 
they    may   actually    buy    firearms   in 


dealerships,  they  are  turned  down  for 
the  purchase  through  a  background 
check,  but  they  are  free  to  then  go  get 
the  gun  illegally  the  next  hour,  the 
next  day,  and  presumably  then  the 
crime  occurs  anyway  because  very  sim- 
ply there  does  not  seem  to  be  extensive 
followup  on  these. 

Now  it  is  often  asked:  "Wouldn't  a 
background  check  at  least  stop  some 
crimes?"  In  other  words,  even  if  it 
would  not  have  a  dramatic  effect  on 
the  violent  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States,  would  it  not  at  least  prevent 
some  offenses  from  occurring?  Well,  of 
course  that  is  a  long  way  from  trying 
to  influence  the  violent  crime  rate, 
which  is  what  many  of  the  supporters 
will  say  we  are  trying  to  do  with  H.R. 
7,  but  the  question  is:  Will  in  effect,  if 
there  were  more  background  checks, 
would  they  actually  reduce  some 
amount  of  crime?  I  think  the  answer 
there  is,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
probably  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  because  it  is 
inevitable  that,  if  there  are  more  back- 
grounds checks,  there  will  be  more  fel- 
ons identified  because  most  do  not  buy 
from  gun  dealerships,  but  some  do,  and 
some  will  be  identified,  and  some  of 
those  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  weap- 
on in  the  future,  and,  therefore,  some- 
where, somehow,  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  predict  that  where  there  are 
background  checks,  that  prevents  some 
crimes  from  occurring. 

So  the  question  then  comes:  "Well, 
why  not  pass  it  anyway?  Why  not  have 
a  background  check  if  you  believe  that 
it  will  in  fact  prevent  some  crimes? 
Doesn't  that  make  it  worth  it?"  And  I 
think  the  answer  is:  Not  necessarily 
because  I  believe  that  a  background 
check  can  allow  other  crimes  to  occur. 
Once  again,  I  cannot  prove  a  number 
on  this  any  more  than  the  supporters 
of  background  checks  can  provide  a 
number  of  crimes  prevented.  But,  if  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  back- 
ground check,  where  it  exists,  will  in 
fact  prevent  some  crimes  from  occur- 
ring, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
other  crimes  will  occur  because  of  it. 

Why?  Well,  two  reasons.  First,  the 
police  officer  who  is  doing  the  back- 
ground check  is  not  arresting  a  violent 
criminal.  If  one  can  make  the  argu- 
ment that  this  police  officer  doing  the 
background  check  prevents  this  pur- 
chase and  thereby  prevents  this  violent 
crime,  which  I  think  could  occur  in  the 
statistics  of  things,  it  is  equally  plau- 
sible to  say  that  had  this  police  officer 
instead  arrested  this  violent  criminal 
for  whom  the  police  officer  had  an  ar- 
rest warrant,  that  that  would  have  pre- 
vented a  violent  crime  by  getting  that 
vioilent  criminal  off  the  street  and 
that,  when  police  officers  are  taken 
from  working  active  criminal  cases  to 
doing  backgrround  checks,  most  of 
which  are  recognized  to  be  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  that  takes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  police  resources,  which  are  as 


finite  as  anything  else  off  of  the  direct 
front  line  of  tackling  violent  crime 
into  another  activity  and  for  the  gain 
we  may  make  over  here,  I  think  we  will 
lose  here.  At  least  in  a  balance. 

Further,  I  think  that  a  waiting  pe- 
riod prevents  the  risk  of  increasing 
crime  because  of  the  limits  that  it 
places  on  self-defense.  In  other  words, 
let  us  suppose  that  somebody  wants  to 
purchase  a  hand  gun  in  self-defense  be- 
cause they  have  been  threatened,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  wait  the  7  days.  In 
the  number  of  years  I  was  both  a  dis- 
trict attorney  and  assistant  district  at- 
torney I  can  verify  that  law  enforce- 
ment generally,  not  just  my  agency, 
but  generally  in  my  community,  would 
receive  several  requests,  particularly 
from  women  each  week  expressing  fear 
that  their  ex-husbands,  ex-boyfriends, 
would  attempt  to  kill  them,  and  the 
police,  not  having  the  resources  to  pa- 
trol everywhere  and  to  provide  per- 
sonal security  would  generally  say, 
"Call  us  when  he's  breaking  in,"  be- 
cause that  is  the  soonest  they  could  be 
expected  to  react  because  there  are  so 
many  thousands  of  these  threats  that 
they  do  not  know  which  of  the  ones 
will  actually  turn  into  tragedy.  We 
know  some  will,  but  we  do  not  know 
which  will,  and,  therefore,  many  of 
these  individuals  turn  to  purchase  fire- 
arms for  their  own  personal  security. 

Now  in  States  with  a  waiting  period 
there  are  normally  exceptions  which 
allow  somebody  in  this  situation  to  ask 
to  purchase  a  hand  gun  for  self-defense. 
The  Brady  bill,  H.R.  7,  does  contain 
such  a  provision.  It  says  that  a  person 
may  ask  the  local  chief  of  police  or 
sheriff  for  an  exemption  from  the  wait- 
ing period  if  their  life  has  been  threat- 
ened. 

But  take  a  look  at  these  exceptions. 
First  of  all,  it  appears  to  me,  although 
this  is  a  little  arguable,  that  this  re- 
quires an  individual  threat  on  some- 
one's life.  In  other  words,  the  person 
seeking  the  firearm  for  self-defense  has 
to  demonstrate  that  his  or  her  life  has 
been  threatened  by  name  by  somebody. 

D  1430 

If  they  happen  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity with  a  serial  killer  on  the  loose, 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exception 
for  allowing  somebody  to  purchase  a 
firearm  under  H.R.  7,  as  I  read  it.  Also, 
H.R.  7  requires  a  threat  to  someone's 
life.  If  an  individual  is  threatened  with 
rape  and  grreat  bodily  harm,  that  is  not 
good  enough  under  H.R.  7  to  waive  the 
7-day  waiting  period  and  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun. 

But  most  importantly,  self-defense  is 
limited  to  someone  else's  decision.  A 
person  who  is  threatened  or  feels 
threatened  has  to  persuade  somebody 
else  that  they  are  really  threatened  in 
order  to  get  the  7  days  waived,  and  if 
they  cannot  do  it  and  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  waiver  is  wrong,  it  will  be 
that  person,  the  citizen  who  is  seeking 
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the  waiver,  wh )  will  be  dead,  not  the 
one  who  says  y<  s  or  no  on  it. 

Once  again.  1  have  conceded  that  a 
waiting  period  i  md  a  background  check 
would  identify  i  ome  felons  and  prevent 
some  felonies,  )ut  here  is  an  example 
of  where  I  thin  c  we  will  see  some  ones 
that  do  not  pres  ently  exist. 

I  do  not  beli<  ve,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  as  su  !h  for  us  in  Congress  to 
resolve  this  question:  Which  is  better, 
preventing  a  ce  rtain  number  of  felons, 
whatever  it  is,  from  having  a  back- 
ground check,  or  instead  preventing 
those  felonies  ;hat  occur  because  po- 
lice are  tied  up  n  desk-tjrpe  duties? 

I  say  that  because  in  my  final  point 
I  want  to  com*  to  H.R.  7.  This  is  the 
Federal  bill  ac  .ually  before  us  in  the 
Congress  of  th;  United  States.  What 
does  this  bill  ac  :ually  do? 

The  point  I  want  to  come  back  to  is 
that  this  bill  ( oes  not  deal  with  any 
Federal  agency  There  is  an  honest  de- 
bate about  background  checks,  and  I 
have  acknowledged  the  debate.  I  ac- 
knowledge thai  one  can  be  on  either 
side  in  terms  cf  its  effectiveness,  but 
we  do  not  actially  put  ourselves  and 
put  the  Federil  Government  in  the 
middle  of  that  i  lebate.  We  do  not  actu- 
ally say  that  a  federal  agency,  such  as 
the  Alcohol.  T<  bacco  and  Firearms  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
should  take  tl  eir  time  and  conduct 
their  investlgat  ions. 

Instead  we  nily  upon  local  law  en- 
forcement. This  is  how  we  do  it. 

H.R.  7  says  tkere  will  be  this  waiting 
period  in  which  local  law  enforcement, 
your  local  police  or  sheriff,  may  con- 
duct a  check  but  do  not  have  to. 

Now,  we  get  Into  why  we  are  consid- 
ering this  bill  when  the  States  can 
choose,  and  a  lumber  of  States  have 
chosen  and  the/  are  free  to  do  so,  as 
every  State  is  Iree  to  do,  to  have  their 
own  background  check,  and  waiting  pe- 
riod. And  the  reason  given,  at  least 
that  I  have  heard  in  being  on  this  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  the  supporters  is,  we 
need  H.R.  7  to  p  lug  the  holes. 

In  other  wore  s,  their  argument  goes 
like  this:  Some  States  have  waiting  pe- 
riods and  background  checks,  and  some 
do  not.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  have 
a  simultaneous,  uniform  national 
handgim  purchiiser  waiting  period  and 
check  so  that  someone  who  is  ineli- 
gible, cannot  (o  to  a  State  with  no 
check,  buy  a  fi:  earm  and  then  bring  it 
back  to  a  Stste  with  a  check,  and 
thereby  avoid  that  particular  State's 
waiting  period  i  Jid  background  check. 

That  is  the  aifeument  given  as  to  why 
we  should  pass  H.R.  7  and  not  leave  it 
to  the  States.  The  obvious  problem 
with  that  is.  it  Is  not  what  H.R.  7  does. 

H.R.  7  does  n<  t  compel  anybody  to  do 
a  check.  It  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of 
local  law  enforcement  to  do  a  check  or 
not  do  a  check 

The  point  is.  there  will  still  be  gaps 
under  H.R.  7  be  «use  I  think  we  can  as- 


sume, in  fact  in  the  checking  I  have 
done  I  can  be  certain  of  it,  that  law  en- 
forcement is  as  split  on  this  debate  as 
we  are  in  Congress  and  people  are  else- 
where. And  some  agencies  wish  to  do  a 
check  and  some  do  not  wish  to  do  a 
check.  They  are  concerned  about  their 
manpower  limitations,  civil  liability, 
whatever  the  reason  might  be. 

The  point  is,  H.R  7  fails  in  its  major 
stated  goal,  which  is  to  have  a  uniform 
national  check.  It  is  not  provided  in 
H.R.  7;  it  does  not  exist. 

Now,  it  is  true  and  I  think  it  can  be 
expected  that  some  agencies  where 
there  is  no  State  background  check 
and  waiting  period  will  in  fact  use  H.R. 
7,  the  national  waiting  period,  to  con- 
duct a  check.  And,  therefore,  is  not 
that  reason  enough  to  pass  it,  to  cir- 
cumvent the  States  for  that  reason?  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  so  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  no  means  to 
regulate  errors,  and  even  unfortunately 
among  the  thousands  of  police  agencies 
that  exist  in  this  country,  some  prob- 
able abuse  of  this  kind  of  law. 

There  is  no  standard  in  H.R.  7  for 
when  an  agency  is  to  say  yes  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  is  to  say  no.  It  just  is  not 
provided. 

There  is  no  statement  of  what 
records  have  to  be  checked  or  not 
checked  and  how  they  have  to  be  relied 
upon.  In  fact,  during  the  hearings, 
sponsors  and  supporters  said,  "We 
know  of  a  community  where  everyone 
knows  good  old  Joe,  and  if  there  had 
been  a  background  check  and  a  waiting 
period,  good  old  Joe  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  purchase  a  handgun  be- 
cause everyone  knows  he  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  local  mental  health  in- 
stitution several  times."  It  sounds 
good  for  that  case,  but  I  suggest  that  a 
standard  of  "everybody  knows  so-and- 
so"  is  awfully  dangerous  when  you 
think  about  it,  because  what  does  that 
mean? 

Does  that  mean  the  police  chief  who 
denies  the  application  h£is  to  have  per- 
sonally brought  Joe  to  the  mental 
health  facility  and  knows  that  Joe  is 
adjudicated  incompetent,  or  can  it  be 
that  the  dispatcher's  spouse's  sister-in- 
law  told  somebody  that  Joe  was  com- 
mitted sometime,  somewhere,  and  that 
is  reason  enough  to  say  no? 

We  do  not  provide  any  standard.  We 
do  not  provide  any  appeal. 

What  if  this  happened  in  a  few  com- 
munities, and  I  stress  this,  would  be 
very,  very  few — my  career  before  get- 
ting here  was  in  local  law  enforcement, 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  men  and 
women  I  worked  with,  but  there  £ire 
thousands  of  police  agencies— what  if 
one  police  agency  believed  that  every- 
body with  a  Hispanic  surname  must 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  some- 
where because  that  is  the  way  they 
are?  Where  do  we  prevent  that  in  H.R. 
7? 

It  is  true  the  individual  can  file  a 
lawsuit,   but  where   are   the   dangers? 


What  money  have  they  lost  in  not 
being  able  to  buy  a  handgun? 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  a 
lawsuit  to  solve  this  problem.  There  is 
no  appeal,  as  I  said,  either.  There  is  no 
way.  in  H.R.  7  at  least,  somebody  who 
is  denied  a  purchase  can  say,  "You 
have  got  the  wrong  person.  I  am  not 
that  individual  you  believe  is  this  con- 
victed felon  or  this  particular  incom- 
petent person." 

Most  important,  though,  on  this 
point.  Madam  Speaker,  is  we  do  not  re- 
tain any  control  of  this  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly  any  bill 
we  might  pass  into  law  can  result 
equally  in  some  mistakes  and  even 
some  abuses  that  I  have  described  here 
as  a  possibility.  We  know  that. 

If  that  were  a  reason  not  to  pass  a 
law,  I  dare  say  we  could  not  pass  any 
law  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  difference  is,  the  other 
laws  that  we  pass  give  authority  to 
Federal  agencies.  And  in  those  Federal 
agencies,  we  in  Congress  retain  the 
oversight  power  to  bring  the  agencies 
in  and  say,  "We  have  heard  there  are 
problems.  We  have  heard  that  you  have 
said  yes  to  purchasers  when  you  should 
have  said  no,"  or  "We  have  heard  you 
have  said  no  to  purchasers  when  you 
should  have  said  yes." 

We  retain  the  power.  We  do  it  all  the 
time.  Those  hearings  are  covered  pub- 
licly, to  bring  in  agencies  and  to  find 
out  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they 
are  doing  it.  and  to  correct  any  mis- 
takes that  we  perceive. 

We  have  no  such  power  over  local  po- 
lice agencies.  We  have  no  power  to  hold 
hearings  in  which  we  demand  that 
chiefs  of  police  and  county  sheriffs 
come  in  and  explain  to  us  how  they  are 
running  their  program.  And  we  have  no 
power  to  insist  that  they  run  it  in  an- 
other fashion. 

Quite  clearly,  H.R.  7  allows  police 
agencies  power  without  requiring  any 
accountability  on  how  they  use  that 
power. 

I  also  want  to  address  the  7-day  wait- 
ing period  as  a  cooling-off  period.  It 
has  been  argued  that  even  if  there  is  no 
background  check,  even  if  we  do  not 
apprehend  one  felon,  there  is  a  benefit 
in  passing  a  7-day  waiting  period  be- 
cause it  will  allow  people  to  cool  off. 

In  fact,  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill,  is  al- 
most universally  called  a  7-day  cool- 
ing-off period.  And  the  reason  given  for 
a  cooling-off  period  is  to  prevent 
crimes  of  passion,  to  prevent  individ- 
uals in  the  heat  of  passion  from  run- 
ning down  to  a  store,  buying  a  firearm, 
and  committing  a  crime  without  hav- 
ing the  chance  to  slow  down  and  think 
about  it. 

That  is  the  purpose,  and  supporters 
argue  that  that  is  reason  enough  to 
pass  H.R.  7,  because  even  if  there  is 
never  a  background  check,  we  can  pre- 
vent crimes  of  passion. 

First,  I  have  to  say  that  that  is  con- 
trary to  my  experience  in  more  than  15 
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years  in  practicing  criminal  law,  most 
of  which  was  as  a  prosecutor. 

Real  crimes  of  passion  are  committed 
immediately  with  any  weapon  avail- 
able. If  there  is  a  gun  there,  it  will  be 
a  gun;  if  there  is  a  kitchen  knife  there, 
it  will  be  a  kitchen  knife.  Whatever  is 
available  will  be  used.  That  is  real  pas- 
sion. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  case  in  all  the 
years  I  spent  in  law  enforcement  where 
somebody  said,  "I'm  so  mad  at  you  I 
could  kill  you.  Would  you  sit  there  and 
wait  a  few  minutes  while  I  go  down  to 
the  store  and  get  a  firearm  and  come 
back?"  That  is  what  the  supporters 
seem  to  think  happens,  but  I  do  not 
think  so,  particularly  when  most 
crimes  of  passion,  again  real  crimes  of 
passion,  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  people  have  been  drinking 
and  the  gun  stores  are  not  open. 

D  1440 

So,  I  would  question  the  validity,  is 
that  really  how  true  crimes  of  emo- 
tional passion  are  in  fact  committed? 

However,  what  is  most  Important  is 
that  is  not  a  key  part  of  H.R.  7.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  when  I  watch  the  na- 
tional debates  between  supporters  of 
H.R.  7  and  opponents  of  H.R.  7,  that 
supporters  continue  to  argue  the  need 
for  the  cooling  off  period,  when  they 
know  they  have  taken  that  out  of  the 
bill.  It  is  not  necessarily  in  anymore. 
Here  is  what  I  mean. 

H.R.  7  contains  a  number  of  excep- 
tions, where  it  will  not  apply.  One  of 
those  exceptions  is  in  any  State,  like 
Virginia  today,  which  has  an  instanta- 
neous telephone  check  between  gun 
dealers  and  law  enforcement  via  a  com- 
puter. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  Virginia  today  a  gun  dealer 
can  place  a  telephone  call  at  the  point 
of  purchase,  when  someone  is  in  there 
to  purchase  a  weapon,  and  determine 
immediately,  to  the  extent  that 
records  are  on  computers,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  a  very  good  job  of  that 
in  Virginia,  from  what  I  know,  if  that 
person  is  a  convicted  felon,  and  basi- 
cally get  an  immediate  yes  or  no  an- 
swer. 

The  point  is  that  that  is  one  of  the 
exceptions  in  H.R.  7.  Where  ever  a 
State  has  implemented  an  instanta- 
neous check  system,  then  H.R.  7,  by  its 
own  words,  does  not  apply. 

Although  we  can  argue  about,  and 
have  been  arguing  about,  how  long  it 
will  take  other  States  to  adopt  this 
system,  to  have  a  computerized  record 
check  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
other  States  will  gain  that  capacity 
and  will  implement  this"  over  the  next 
several  years.  Therefore,  State  by 
State,  H.R.  7  will  not  apply,  when  in- 
stantaneous telephonic  record  checks 
take  over. 

In  fact,  in  committee  the  supporters 
have  been  saying  this  bill  sunsets  it- 
self. As  more  and  more  States  adopt 


Virginia's    system    of    instantaneous 
checks,  then  H.R.  7  does  not  apply. 

Here  is  the  point.  The  point  is  that  if 
there  is  an  instantaneous  check,  H.R.  7 
does  not  apply.  Therefore,  no  cooling 
off  period.  There  is  no  7-day  wait  in 
any  State  today  or  in  the  future  which 
adopts  an  instantaneous  check. 

That  means  in  Virginia  you  can  be 
mad  as  heck  and  not  going  to  take  it 
anymore,  but  if  you  can  pass  the  tele- 
phonic check,  you  get  the  firearm  right 
away.  There  is  no  cooling  off  period. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  what  to  put  in  and 
what  to  take  out  of  their  bill.  I  would 
say  that  probably  they  believe  in  the 
cooling  off  period  and  removed  the  pro- 
vision from  the  bill  through  the  instan- 
taneous check  provision,  reluctantly, 
as  a  means  of  helping  it  pass  the  floor. 
Again,  I  do  not  speak  for  them,  but 
that  would  be  my  guess  as  to  what  they 
would  say. 

I  find  no  fault  in  that.  I  find  no  fault 
in  sponsors  of  a  bill  and  supporters  de- 
ciding what  they  need  to  get  a  bill 
passed.  It  is  not  all  that  easy  to  do 
around  here. 

I  find  great  fault,  however,  with  con- 
tinuing to  claim  publicly  that  we  have 
this  great  need  for  H.R.  7  because  we 
have  to  have  this  cooling  off  period,  so 
that  crimes  of  emotion  and  passion  do 
not  occur,  when  the  supporters  know 
very  well  they  have  taken  that  provi- 
sion out  of  the  bill  and  simply  have  not 
said  that  on  the  national  media,  and 
certainly  do  not  communicate  that  in 
letters  to  their  supporters. 

I  think  that  is  not  appropriate  argu- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  legislation.  Either 
keep  it  in,  if  you  really  believe  in  the 
7-day  cooling  off  period,  keep  it  in 
come  heck  or  high  water,  or  admit  pub- 
licly you  have  taken  it  out  and  do  not 
argue  that  is  the  reason  I  should  vote 
for  this  bill,  when  it  is  not  there. 

There  is  another  bill  also  going  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  time  of  H.R.  7.  This 
is  H.R.  1412,  known  as  the  Staggers  bill, 
after  the  name  of  its  sponsor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. 

This  bill  would  take  the  Virginia  sys- 
tem of  an  instantaneous  check,  tele- 
phone check,  and  make  it  mandatory 
nationwide  through  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department. 

In  other  words,  the  object  would  be 
that  in  6  months,  that  is  what  the  bill 
says,  in  6  months  the  gun  dealers  of 
every  State  of  the  Union  would  have  to 
be  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  computers  and  would  have  to 
participate  in  this  check  before  selling 
a  handgun. 

I  have  less  to  say  about  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  around  as  long  as 
H.R.  7.  H.R.  7,  or  its  equivalent  num- 
ber, has  been  pending  for  years. 

I  would  make  this  observation:  I 
would  say  that  direct  telephonic 
checks  are  coming.  They  do  appear  to 
have  worked  in  Virginia.  I  think  other 


States  will  adopt  them,  with  or  with- 
out the  Federal  Government.  But  the  6- 
month  timeframe  that  is  specified  in 
the  bill  is  unattainable.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  take  several  years,  at 
least,  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
be  so  computerized  that  it  could  meet 
the  goals  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  support 
H.R.  1412  either,  because  on  its  face  it 
states  goals  that  I  think  just  cannot  be 
achieved. 

Let  me  say  what  can  be  done.  We 
have  a  serious  violent  crime  problem. 
We  do  have  a  serious  problem  of  indi- 
viduals who  should  not  have  guns,  like 
convicted  felons,  in  fact  having  guns. 

I  have  the  following  suggestions: 
first,  for  those  who  believe  in  back- 
ground checks,  and,  again,  this  is  an 
honest  debate,  I  would  emphasize  that 
every  State  can  pass  one  as  they  wish. 

If  my  State,  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  legislature  and  Governor  wish 
to  pass  a  waiting  period  and  back- 
ground check,  they  are  now  and  have 
always  been  free  to  do  so. 

Since,  as  I  have  indicated,  H.R.  7  does 
not  require  anybody  to  conduct  a  back- 
ground check  nationally,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  adds  anything  to 
what  power  the  States  already  have,  if 
in  fact  the  States  think  this  is  a  good 
use  of  their  police  power.  It  is  not  a  de- 
cision we  have  to  make.  It  is  not  a  de- 
cision we  prevent  by  voting  no. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  can  pass 
the  equivalent  of  H.R.  7,  if  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do,  by  a  vote  no.  if  that 
occurs,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  close 
vote.  But  if  a  no  vote  occurs,  that  does 
not  stop  the  States  from  doing  any- 
thing. They  are  free  to  proceed. 

Second  of  all,  I  do  believe  we  can  im- 
prove Federal  laws,  and  I  personally 
will  be  introducing  proposed  bills  that 
I  think  will  tighten  Federal  handgun 
control  laws. 

Finally,  I  think  the  best  action  we 
can  take  is  to  better  enforce  the  exist- 
ing laws.  There  are  already  Federal 
laws  against  felons  in  possession  of  a 
firearm.  There  are  already  Federal 
laws  against  the  purchase  of  a  handgun 
interstate.  In  other  words,  in  most 
cases,  generally  speaking,  it  is  against 
the  law  to  go  from  one  place  of  resi- 
dence to  another  State  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  handgrun. 

It  is  already  against  the  law  to  ship 
a  handgun  interstate,  other  than  to  a 
licensed  dealer. 

So  we  actually  have  laws  on  the 
books  which  aim  at  the  problem  that  is 
attempted  to  be  addressed  in  H.R.  7. 
But  I  have  found  both  in  my  career  as 
a  prosecutor,  and,  even  more  so,  having 
gotten  to  Congress  and  seeing  a  na- 
tional view  that  I  did  not  have  as  a 
county  prosecutor,  that  these  laws  are 
largely  unenforced. 

Just  one  example,  one  that  I  saw  in 
the  news  media,  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  several  weeks  ago.  There  was 
an   article,    that   I   assume   was   syn- 
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responses   from   one 

rather  than  a  realis- 

exlBunination  of  each  bill. 

bill  that  is  presented 

on  its  merits  and 

based  upon  those 

because  of  a  bunch  of 


conclude  by  saying 
enormous  problem.  I 
that  problem  further 
Congress  personally. 


But  if  we  are  really  going  to  address 
violent  crime  I  am  positive  that  we 
cannot  just  address  one  aspect  of  it, 
whether  it  is  handguns,  or  whether  it  is 
any  other  part  of  the  problem.  The  true 
answer  to  violent  crime  is  going  to 
take  a  number  of  actions  from  local 
government,  from  State  government, 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  a  number  of  actions  on  a 
broad  front  from  prevention  to  pros- 
ecution. I  hope  during  my  stay  in  Con- 
gress I  have  a  positive  impact  and  con- 
tribution to  make  to  that  broad-front 
approach,  because  we  all  want  to  see  a 
reduction  of  violent  crime. 


AID  FOR  TRADE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Geren]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Madam  Speak- 
er, our  recent  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  proven  once  again  that  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
military  power.  But  unlike  the  days  of 
yesterday,  when  world  power  was 
measured  only  in  military  might, 
power  in  today's  new  world  order  is 
measured  also  in  economic  strength 
and  stamina;  and  unlike  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War  when  we 
were  the  only  economic  power  left 
standing,  today  we  have  many  eco- 
nomic competitors.  We  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  manufacture  of  many 
goods,  and  are  being  aggressively  pur- 
sued in  others.  It  is  time  to  take  care 
of  our  own  and  turn  our  good  will  to- 
ward home. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  the  Aid  for 
Trade  Act,  a  bill  designed  to  get  a  re- 
turn on  our  foreign  aid  investment. 
Similar  to  legislation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  S.  571,  the  Aid 
for  Trade  Act  would  limit  the  use  of 
unconditional  foreign  aid,  and  would 
tie  U.S.  aid  to  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  It  would  require 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  all  U.S.  aid 
be  used  for  the  construction,  design, 
and  servicing  of  capital  projects. 

This  aid  concept  is  proudly  practiced 
by  our  trading  partners.  Canada, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain  provided  over  $10  bil- 
lion in  similarly  restricted  foreign  aid 
and  mixed  credit  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  1988.  Often,  these  coun- 
tries will  use  engineering  and  design 
aid  to  write  specifications  for  projects 
that  can  only  be  met  by  their  goods, 
guaranteeing  a  market  for  those  goods. 
Madam  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  wised  up. 

The  concept  of  tied  aid  has  been  the 
norm  for  our  economic  partners  and 
competitors  for  years.  For  example, 
from  1984  to  1987,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, and  France  restricted  70  percent 
of  their  foreign  aid  to  capital  intensive 
projects  that  produced  large  amounts 
of  capital  goods  exports  for  their  do- 


mestic industry.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod, we  freely  gave  away  94  percent  of 
our  foreign  aid  in  cash  grants. 

While  giving  lipservice  to  the  aid-for- 
trade  idea,  the  administration  has  done 
little  to  put  it  into  practice.  These  are 
revolutionary  times  that  call  for  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  the  way  we  do 
business  with  the  world.  Foreign  aid 
must  be  seen  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  country  as  well  as  a  part 
of  our  effort  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
around  the  world. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  help  fledg- 
ling democracies  along  their  path  to 
maturity,  but  our  responsibility  to 
ourselves  has  been  neglected  far  too 
long.  Aid  for  trade  is  tried  and  true.  We 
need  only  look  to  the  record  of  our 
competitors  to  see  the  results.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  take  a  chapter  from 
their  book  and  embark  on  an  approach 
to  foreign  aid  that  makes  sense  for 
America.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the 
speedy  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  Aid  for  Trade  Act. 


SNAKE  RIVER  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Stallings  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  National  Conservation  Area  in 
Idaho. 

The  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area 
is  located  13  miles  south  of  Boise,  ID, 
and  contains  some  480,000  acres  of  can- 
yons and  plateaus  along  81  miles  of  the 
Snake  River.  This  special  high  desert  is 
home  to  the  densest  nesting  concentra- 
tion of  birds  of  prey  in  North  Amer- 
ica— indeed,  one  of  the  densest  in  the 
world. 

More  than  600  pairs  of  raptors  nest 
there,  representing  15  species.  Golden 
eagles,  red-tailed  hawks,  ferruginous 
hawks.  Swainson's  hawks,  northern 
harriers,  American  kestrels,  turkey 
vultures,  and  seven  species  of  owls  in- 
cluding the  great  horned,  barn,  north- 
ern saw-whet,  burrowing,  western 
screech,  and  short-eared  owls — all  nest 
in  the  Birds  of  Prey  Area.  In  addition, 
the  209  pairs  of  prairie  falcons  which 
nest  in  the  area  account  for  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  of  that  species' 
population. 

SECTION  l:  WILDLIFE  VALUES 

Why  are  so  many  raptors  attracted 
to  the  area?  Because  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  unique  combination  of  climate, 
geology,  soils,  and  vegetation  to  create 
a  complete  and  stable  ecosystem  where 
predators  and  prey  can  occur  in  ex- 
traordinauY  numbers. 

Some  of  the  canyon  walls  along  the 
Snake  soar  as  much  as  375  feet  high, 
providing  ideal  nesting  sites  for  birds 
of  prey. 
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Deep,  wind-blown  soil  covers  the  ex- 
pansive plateaus  above  the  canyons. 
This  fine-textured  earth  contains  all 
the  characteristics  which  makes  the 
area  a  perfect  site  for  an  unusual  vari- 
ety and  number  of  small,  burrowing 
mammals — food  for  the  raptors. 

In  fact,  portions  of  the  area  support 
the  densest  ground  squirrel  populations 
ever  recorded,  which  constitute  the 
principal  prey  of  prairie  falcons.  Pock- 
et gophers,  kangaroo  rats,  and  deer 
mice  are  also  abundant,  as  are  black- 
tailed  Jackrabbits— which  are  an  im- 
portant food  source  for  golden  eagles. 

When  raptor  expert,  Morley  Nelson, 
described  the  uniqueness  of  the  Snake 
River  Birds  of  Prey  Area,  he  stated, 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  In  any  direction 
from  this  area  without  losing  several  of  the 
important  characteristics  that  make  up  this 
remarkable  situation.  The  soils  change,  the 
geology  changes,  the  climate  changes;  and  In 
no  other  area  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  do 
these  combinations  of  factors  occur  to  such 
benefit  to  the  birds  of  prey. 

SECTION  2:  CULTURAL  VALUES 

Not  only  does  the  area  provide 
unique  habitat  for  birds  of  prey,  but 
the  story  of  human  use  of  the  area  is 
remarkable,  too. 

The  Snake  River  Canyon,  within  the 
area,  contains  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  remarkable  Native  American  ar- 
chaeological sites  in  Idaho.  Over  200 
sites  are  recorded,  including  numerous 
outstanding  petroglyphs. 

The  Oregon  National  Historic  Trail 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  area. 
Certain  trail  remnants  are  among  the 
best  preserved  in  the  Nation. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  1860's  in 
the  nearby  Owyhee  Mountains  brought 
settlement  to  this  area.  Three  sites 
from  this  period  are  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  including 
Swan  Falls  Dam,  built  in  1901,  the  first 
hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Snake  River. 

Today,  ranching,  power  generations, 
and  National  Guard  training  continue 
to  exist  as  multiple  uses  of  the  Birds  of 
Prey  Area.  Recreational  use  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years. 
The  area  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  southwest  Idaho  for  viewing 
wildlife,  for  fishing,  and  for  mountain 
bike  riding  and  hiking. 

In  1984,  when  the  World  Center  for 
Birds  of  Prey  was  looking  for  a  new 
home,  Boise,  ID,  seemed  the  logical 
choice  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
raptor  nesting  area.  The  center,  oper- 
ated by  the  Peregrine  Fimd  conducts 
research  and  recovery  operations  for 
endangered  raptor  species. 

The  activities  at  the  World  Center 
also  fostered  the  start  of  a  raptor  study 
program  at  Boise  State  University 
which  attracts  national  and  inter- 
national graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  In  addition,  Boise  State  Uni- 
versity, together  with  other  State, 
Federal,  and  private  groups,  have 
formed  the  Raptor  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Center  that  will  pro- 
vide support  for  research,  recovery,  and 


educational  activities  underway  at  the 
Birds  of  Prey  Area. 

Today,  the  entire  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  network  is  recognized  by  con- 
servationists and  scientists  worldwide. 
The  next  important  step  is  to  guaran- 
tee this  special  conservation  area  by 
giving  it  permanent  protection. 

Naturalists  have  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  area  since  the  1940"s.  In 
1971,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued a  public  land  order  to  protect  the 
canyon  nesting  habitat. 

Extensive  research  was  then  con- 
ducted throughout  the  1970's  which 
identified  the  critical  relationship  be- 
tween the  canyon  nesting  habitat  and 
the  prey  habitat  on  the  plateau.  In 
1980,  Governor  Cecil  Andrus,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  issued  another  pub- 
lic land  order  to  protect  the  plateau 
lands  from  development  as  well  as  to 
protect  additional  lands  in  the  canyon 
nesting  areas. 

This  order  will  expire  in  just  9  years. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  permanent  this  conserva- 
tion area  and  protect  its  special  wild- 
life habitat  as  well  as  accommodate 
multiple  uses  and  recreation  demand. 

Accordingly,  Madam  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  consider- 
ation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  from  April  30 
through  May  23,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHiFF)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  May  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  and 
16. 

Mr.  Fields,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  1. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

Mr.  SCHIFF,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Santorum.  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berman)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LaRocco,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hoagland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


on 


on 


Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    Oberstar.    for    5   minutes. 
May  1. 

Mr.    LaRocco,    for    5    minutes. 
May  1. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  eeich  day  on 
May  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  each  day  on 
May  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  May  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  13. 
14,  15,  16,  and  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHIFF)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BlLBRAY. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Tallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Reed  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  wais  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Paciflc 
American  Heritage  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    LaROCCO.    Madam    Speaker, 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  1,  1991,  at  1  p.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  ( JOMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  !  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communica  iions  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  ta  Qle  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1166.  A  letter  frcm  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  an  initial  decision  to  re- 
tain the  commissa  :y  storage  and  issue  func- 
tion as  an  in-hous  t  operation  at  Fort  Jack- 
son. SC,  pursuant  o  Public  Law  10(M63.  sec- 
tion 8061  (102  Stat.  2270-27):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

1167.  A  letter  frc  m  the  Secretary.  Housing 
and  Urban  Develoi  ment.  transmitting  strat- 
egy and  action  pUn  developed  to  assist  In 
the  disposition  ol  foreclosed  properties  in 
the  stock  of  the  Department,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-621.  section  330(a)  (104  Stat. 
4146):  to  the  Comm  Ittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1168.  A  letter  frcm  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Departm  (nt  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting the  1990  annul  .1  report  regarding  the  De- 
partment's enforc*  ment  activities  under  the 
Equal  Credit  Oppoi  tunlty  Act,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  1691f:  to  th3  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urbat  Affairs. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Elxport-  LTiport  Banlt  of  the  United 
States,  transmlttii  ig  a  report  on  U.S.  exports 
to  Mexico:  to  the  (  ommlttee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  A  ffairs. 

1170.  A  letter  frc  m  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors,  Feders  1  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  annua  I  report  covering  the  oper- 
ations of  the  BoLTd  during  calendar  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  57a(f)(6);  to  the 
Committee  on  Baiklng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1171.  A  letter  frcm  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmit!  ing  the  19th  annual  report 
of  the  activities  o  '  the  Commission  covering 
the  period  Octobei  1,  1989  through  September 
30,  1990,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1504;  to  the 
Committee  on  Edu  cation  and  Labor. 

1172.  A  letter  frcm  the  Chairman,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
transmitting  the  990  annual  report  of  oper- 
ations for  the  Join  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
761(c):  to  the  Corimlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1173.  A  letter  fr<  m  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servi  :es,  transmitting  the  1989- 
90  annual  report  a  a  the  status  of  organ  dona- 
tion and  coordination  services,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  274c(4):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commeri  e. 

1174.  A  letter  fmm  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  1990 
annual  report  on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIH]  AD  >S  Research  Loan  Repay- 
ment Program  [L  RP):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Comn  erce. 

1175.  A  letter  fn  im  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legis  ative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  orlg  nal  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Raymond  George  Hardenbergh 
Seltz,  of  Texas.  O  ireer  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  i  :lass  of  minister-counselor, 
to  be  Ambassadoi  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  ani  Northern  Ireland,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  aM4(b)(2):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affair  i. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmltti  ig  a  report  on  the  status  of 
secondment  with  the  United  Nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  anl  Soviet  bloc  member  na- 
tions, pursuant  lo  Public  Law  100-204,  sec- 
tion 701(b)  (101  Slat.  1385):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affair  i. 


1177.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  classified  report  on  the 
status  of  secondment  with  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  bloc 
member  nations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-204,  section  701(b)  (101  Stat.  1385):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and 
promote  the  competitiveness  and  techno- 
logical leadership  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  highway 
demonstration  projects  in  Altoona,  PA,  and 
the  use  of  the  state-of-the-art  delineation 
technology,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-17, 
section  149<j)(3)  (101  Stat.  203):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  136.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1455,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  102-42).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  137.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1988,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  space  flight,  con- 
trol, and  data  communications,  construction 
of  facilities,  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  Inspector  general,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  102-43).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  138.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1236,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  to  provide 
for  mitigation  of  potential  flood  damages 
and  management  of  coastal  erosion,  ensure 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  program,  and 
increase  compliance  with  the  mandatory 
purchase  requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  102-44).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  22, 
1991,  and  encouraging  the  United  States  to 
support  efforts  to  achieve  an  international 
agreement  establishing  Antarctica  as  a  re- 
gion closed  to  commercial  minerals  develop- 
ment and  related  activities  for  at  least  99 
years  at  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the  parties 
to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  April  22  through  27, 
1991,  in  Madrid,  Spain:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  102-45,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By    Mr.    HERTEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,    Mr.   Davis,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
YOUNG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Hughes): 
H.R.  2130.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  for  fiscal  year  1992; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Hefner,    Mr.    Valentine,    Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  rose,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer): 
H.R.  2131.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Resolution 
Trust   Corporation    to   convey   property   in 
North  Carolina   known   as   the   Nags  Head 
Woods   tract  to   a   (Jovernment  agency   or 
qualified  organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.    2132.   A   bill    to   authorize   the   Fort 
Smith  Airport  Commission  to  transfer  to  the 
city  of  Fort  Smith,  AR,  title  to  certain  lands 
at  the  Fort  Smith  Municipal  Airport  for  con- 
struction of  a  road:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  2133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  passive 
loss  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  deductions 
allowable  for  cash  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
taxes.   Interest,  and  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  rental  real  estate 
activities  in  which  the  taxpayer  actively  or 
materially   participates;   to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  HUN- 
TER, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr.   Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.    Dannemeyer,    Mr.    Hyde.    Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
H.R.  2134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  minors 
who  are  under  the  legal  custody  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  are  eligible   for 
military  medical  and  dental  care  as  depend- 
ents of  the  members:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ravenel.       Mr.       Dellums,       Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New   Jersey,    Mr.   Bennett.   Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Blaz): 
H.R.  2135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Act  of  1981  to  enhance  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and   improve  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  ports  in  such  commerce  by  establishing 
a  port  improvement  revolving  loan  program 
to  be  administered  jointly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation; to  the  Conwnittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  small  business  concerns 
owned  and  controlled  by  special  disabled  vet- 
erans eligible  to  receive  procurement  con- 
tracts awards  under  that  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  reform  U.S.  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  to  promote  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  goods  and  services,  to  pro- 
mote democracy  and  privatization  in  E^ast- 
em  Europe,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  2138.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  a  pilot  program  on  a 
military  Installation  for  the  composting  of 
yard  waste  and  cafeteria  waste;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2139.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  a  program  for  provid- 
ing grants  to  projects  that  promote 
composting  of  solid  waste  produced  by  com- 
mercial and  recreation  fishing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pallone): 
H.R.  2140.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  research  on  the 
management  of  waste  found  along  Federal- 
aid  highways,  including  the  application  of 
compost  In  landscaping  and  roadside  devel- 
opment of  such  highways;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    LaROCCO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stallings,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2141.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Snake 
River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Conservation 
Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  in  order  to  increase  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  2143.  A  bill  to  authorize  consolidated 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  regulate  environ- 
mental quality  on  Indian  reservations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Panetta,   Mr.   MiNETA,  Mr.   Brown, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  2144.  A  bill  to  provide  restoration  of 
the  Federal  trust  relationship  with  and  as- 
sistance to  the  terminated  tribes  of  Califor- 
nia   Indians    and    the    Individual    members 
thereof;   to   extend   Federal   recognition   to 
certain  Indian  tribes  in  California;  to  estab- 
lish  administrative   procedures   and   guide- 
lines to  clarify  the  status  of  certain  Indian 
tribes  in  California;  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission  on  policies  and  programs  affect- 
ing California  Indians;   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Wiluams,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Campbell    of    Colorado,    and     Mr. 
Faleomavaega): 
H.R.  2145.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Indian  reservation  roads;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  modify  the  determina- 
tion of  eligible  basis  In  difficult  development 
areas  for  the  low-income  housing  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  2147.  A  bin  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension   of   duty    on    thiothlamine    hydro- 
chloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2148.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  authorized 
end  strength  for  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By    Mr.    SCHULZE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.     HORTON,     Mr.     DeFazio,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York): 
H.R.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  the  gross 
estate  the  value  of  land  subject  to  a  qualified 
conservation  easement  if  certain  conditions 
are  satisfied  and  to  defer  some  of  the  sched- 
uled reduction  in  estate  tax  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLATTERY: 
H.R.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  professors  and  researchers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.    2151.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  remove  the  age  limita- 
tion for  receipt  of  a  commission  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Riggs, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.     Owens     of     New     York,     Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,      Mr.      WILSON,      Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Gejden- 
80N.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  ackerman. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
and  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  2152.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness  of  the   United   Nations   international 
drift  net  fishery  conservation  program;  to 
the    Committee   on    Merchant   Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October   1991,   as   "National   Lock-ln-Safety 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MRAZEK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Vento,   Mr.   AuCoiN,   Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  VALENTINE,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  FLAKE,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr.    Ravenel,    Mr. 
Russo.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.    Brown,    Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
OUN,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  At- 
kins,  Mrs.   BOXER,   Mr.   Durbin,   Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Schumer,    Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mrs.    Morella.    Mr.     Andrews    of 
Maine,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.   Ramstad.  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr. 
Lancaster,   Mr.   Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Ms.   Slaughter  of  New  York.   Mr. 
Beilenson.   Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  Alaska  as  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COMBEST  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lard,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 


Machtley,      Mr.      Santorum,      Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.    Klug,    Mr.    SCHIFF,    Mr.    Mav- 
ROULES,        Mr.        DeFazio.        Mr. 
Ballenger,     Mr.     Dickinson,     Mr. 
CUNGER,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,   Mr.  Kopetski,   Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.    Wilson,    Mr.    Taylor    of   Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Enoel, 
Mr.     Martin,     Mr.     Emerson,     Mr. 
Owens    of  Utah,    Mr.    Eckart.    Mr. 
Spence.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  McClos- 
key,  Mr.    Feighan,    Mrs.    MiNK.    Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Hefner, 
and  Mr.  Hansen): 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  Federal 
laws  regarding  the   taxation  of  State  and 
local    government    bonds    should    not    be 
changed  in  order  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

95.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  support- 
ing American  agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  protesting  the 
withholding  of  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  [FUTA]  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 

H.R.  2153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sanae 
Takahashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  INHOFE: 

H.R.  2154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Carl;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.R.  2155.  A  bill  to  authorize  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  with  appro- 
priate endorsement  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
vessel  Mayflower  II  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 

H.R.  2156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  A. 
Proffltt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  BORSKl,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Fus- 
ter, Mr.  FOGLIETTA,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Cramer,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado  and  Mr. 
Fawell. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  COBLE,  Mr.  NUSSLE,  Mr.  James. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Doouttle. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
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H.R.  123:  Mr. 
Galleoly. 

H.R.  252:  Mr. 

H.R.  328:  Mr. 

H.R.    330:    Mr 
Yates,  Mr 

H.R.  386:  Mr 
chusetts,  Mr 

H.R.   459:   Mr. 
LOWEY  of  New 

H.R.  479:  Mr. 

H.R.  614:  Mr 

HERTEL. 

H.R.  652:  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

H.R.  672:  Mr. 

H.R.  741:  Mr. 

H.R.  744:  Mr. 

H.R.  786:  Mr. 
TERY,  Mrs.  BYRO! 

H.R.  849:  Ms 
LOWEY  of  New 
Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  875:  Mr. 
LOWEY  of  New 

H.R.   944:    Mr 
Mr.  WOLPE,  Ms. 

FRANK     of 
MAYER. 

H.R.  961:  Mr 

H.R.  967:  Mr. 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr. 

H.R.   1049:   Mrs 
California,   Mr. 
Mr.  RiTTER,  and 

H.R.  1064:  Mr. 

H.R.  1108:  Mr. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr 
Houghton,  and 

H.R.    1112:    Mr 
WoLPE,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr 
Texas,  Mr 

PERSON,  Mr 

Ramstad,    Mr 

Mr.  STAGGERS, 
H.R.   1185:    Mr. 

Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
H.R.  1201:  Mr 
H.R.  1233:  Mr 
H.R.  1238:  Mrs. 
H.R.     1245 

Faleomavaeoa 

Lowey  of  New 

fomia. 
H.R.  1343:  Mr 

Johnston   of 

Mfume,  Mr 

Mr.   Waxman 

nedy. 
H.R.  1411:  Mr 

Fascell,     Mr. 

Spence,  Mr 

Mfume,  Ms.  HoRii 

Schumer,  and  Mi 
H.R.   1414:   Mr 

North  Carolina. 

and  Mr.  Dymall'  ■ 
H.R.  1446:  Mr. 
H.R.   1454:   Mr 

California,    Mr. 

Mink. 
H.R.  1457:  Mr 
H.R.  1502:  Mrs 

HOAOLAND.  Mr 


HilCKABY,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr. 
Bi  wom  field  and  Mr.  Spratt. 


Mr 


DOR>AN 
KEN!  IEDY 


aid 


Mr 


Wa  lentine. 

Stark,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr. 
BERMi.N,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

B(  iNiOR.  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massa- 
SiK<  RSKI.  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

•"ISH.   Mr.  GOSS.  and  Mrs. 
Yo  k. 

hA  qomarsino. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Nagle,  and  Mr. 

D)  TYER  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 

K!  NNEDY. 
MoCHTLEY.    . 
BHNNETT. 

BVAZ,  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Slat- 

,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

SlJAUGHTER  of  New  York,  Mrs. 

'^ork,  Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr. 

I^AZEK.  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mrs. 
Yo-k. 

CUNGER,    Mr.    MCDERMOTT, 

a  LAUGHTER  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mass)  ichusetts,    and    Mr.    KOST- 

Rl  3GS. 

1  'RANKS  of  Connecticut  and 

MRAZEK. 

Byron,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
(ulchrest,  mr.  mccollum, 

Blaz. 
dDBLE  and  Mr.  Buley. 

TTERY. 

Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
.  Flake. 
RiGOS,    Mr.   Towns.    Mr. 

IllPINSKl. 
\CKERMAN,  Mr.  COLEMAN  Of 

of  California,  Mr.  JEF- 

f.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 

1  Lavenel,   Mr.   Richardson, 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Engel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 

Kopetski,  and  Mr.  Porter. 


r  iggs. 

J  ohnson  of  South  Dakota. 

3ENTLEY. 

Owens     of    Utah.     Mr. 

Mr.     Bustamante,     Mrs. 

Ycjrk.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 


Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

Fl>rida,    Mr.    Ackerman,    Mr. 

Waish,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Sabo. 

nJ-.   SiKORSKi.   and   Mr.   Ken- 

iANCOCK,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

BURTON     of    Indiana,     Mr. 

Bennett.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 

.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 

ROEMER. 

Borski.  Mr.  McMillan  of 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hancock, 


Kennedy. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Faleomavaeoa,    and    Mrs. 

1 JCKART  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

Unsoeld.  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr. 
-•OOUETTA,  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr. 
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Reed,   Mr.   Mrazek.   Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr. 

MORAN. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  PICKETT, 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1578:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Pickett.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Harris. 
H.R.  1601:  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  1647:  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  and 
Mr.  Allard. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  HERTEL. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  MiNETA.  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
California. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  MILLER  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mrs. 
UNSOELD.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr,  Penny,  and  Mr. 
Ackerman. 
H.R.  1703:  Mr.  DixON. 

H.R.  1736:  Mr.  WALSH,  Mr.  KLUG,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Grandy.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1746:.  Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Ms.  Snowe.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pas- 
cell,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  De 
Lugo.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  foguetta.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr. 
Feighan. 

H.R.  1794:  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  OWENS  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  LLOYD. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York. 
H.R.  1916:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  ESPY. 
H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  1956:  Mr.  JEFFERSON  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
H.R.  2083:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.J.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mrs.  Mink. 
H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
LEHMAN  of  California,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  gilchrest,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Cox  of  California, 
Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Dlxon.  Ms. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr. 
BONIOR.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Regula,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Geren 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Wise. 
and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Levoje  of  California.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
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Roeimer.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.J.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
RiGOS.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Dar- 
den.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  ABERCROMBiE.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs,  Collins  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.    Hefner,    Mr, 

HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr.     HUGHES.     Mr.     HUTTO. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  kleczka, 
Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
PosHARD.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  STUDDS,  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Visclosky.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  TAUZIN.  and 
Ms.  Snowe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118;  Mr.  DWYEft  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.        Yatron.        Mr.        MCNULTY.        Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.   Mr.  KOSTMAYER.   Mr.   SABO. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Snowe  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.  Res.  101:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
STUDDS.  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr. 
STUDDS,  and  Mr.  Towns. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

76.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  citizens  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Tennessee,  relative  to 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Kurdish  people; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  relative  to  the  Kurdish 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SOUTH  FLORroA  MOURNS  ALICE 
WAINWRIGHT 


HON.  DANH  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
south  Fk>rkla  tost  one  of  its  foremost  envirorv 
mental  crusader  and  civk;  leader.  Alice  Wain- 
wright  passed  away  at  \he  age  of  83. 

A  resklent  of  Miami  for  57  years,  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright  was  a  remart(at>le  woman  who  t)ecame 
an  attorney  in  mklife  and  served  as  a  member 
of  ttie  Miami  City  Commission.  Her  activities  in 
t)ehalf  of  the  community  were  plentiful.  But  her 
first  tove  arxj  most  ardent  cause  was  the  envi- 
ronment and  for  that  she  worked  tirelessly 
wtienever  an  issue  arose  thai  required  atterv 
lion. 

As  a  tongtime  member  and  former  president 
of  tf>e  Tropical  Audubon  Society,  there  was 
not  a  major  issue  involving  the  preservation  of 
south  Florida's  environment  in  whk;h  she  was 
not  involved  as  a  major  player,  whether  it  was 
the  establishment  of  Biscayne  National  Park, 
the  preservation  of  Everglades  National  Park 
or  the  prevention  of  construction  of  a  jetport  in 
the  Big  Cypress  Natioruil  Preserve.  If  there 
was  something  involving  the  environment  that 
needed  to  be  done,  I  knew  I  coukj  expect  a 
call  from  Mice  just  to  let  me  know  she  was 
tooking  over  my  shoulder  in  case  I  dkJnl  do  all 
she  thought  I  shoukJ. 

AIko  Wainwright  was  truly  an  inspiration 
and  gukJing  force  for  all  of  us  in  south  Ftorida 
wfx)  cherish,  and  have  worked  for  tfie  preser- 
vatmn  of,  our  natural  resources. 

I  commend  to  our  colleagues  an  artk:le  from 

the  April  24  edition  of  the  Miami  Herakj,  atong 

with  an  editoriai  from  the  April  26  edition 

wtiich  describe  Alee  Wainwrighfs  outstanding 

life  and  career.  She  will  be  deeply  missed. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  24,  1991] 

Alice  Wainwrioht,  Crusader  for 

Environment,  Dies  at  83 

(By  Arnold  Markowitz) 

Alice  Wainwright,  devoted  bodyguard  and 
booster  of  Mother  Nature,  died  Tuesday 
morning  in  Miami,  her  home  for  57  years. 
She  was  83,  an  active  and  influential  envi- 
ronmental  crusader  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Wainwright,  who  served  a  term  on  the 
City  Conmilsslon  from  1961-65,  was  a  long- 
time leader  of  the  Tropical  Audubon  Society 
and  Falrchlld  Tropical  Garden.  She  led  and 
supported  many  crusades.  Including  preven- 
tion of  a  Jetport  in  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and 
a  resort  city  on  the  Islands  of  what  is  now 
Biscayne  National  Park. 

She  was  admitted  to  Mercy  Hospital  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack  Sunday,  a  spokes- 
woman reported,  and  died  at  7:43  a.m.  Tues- 
day. 

"Yesterday  she  felt  like  her  old  self  and 
wanted  to  go  home,"  said  her  son  John  T. 
Wainwright,  a  lawyer  who  lives  in  Washing- 
ton. "She  did  not  have  a  long,  disabling  ill- 


ness. She  was  very  active,  talking  to  people, 
appearing  before  regulatory  boards. 

"She  loved  this  community  of  South  Flor- 
ida, and  she  loved  this  state— from  Key  West 
to  the  Alal)ama  line.  She  always  used  to  say 
that." 

A  service  is  scheduled  for  1  p.m.  Friday  in 
Trinity  Episcopal  Cathedral,  on  Bayshore 
Drive  at  the  comer  of  Northeast  16th  Street. 
Besides  her  son,  Mrs.  Wainwright  is  survived 
by  two  grandsons  and  a  sister-in-law. 

Wainwright  said  his  mother  wanted  no 
flowers  sent,  but  would  appreciate  donations 
to  the  Tropical  Audubon  Society,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami's  Chapel  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  or  an  Alice  Wainwright  Memorial  Fund 
being  established  for  the  city  of  Miami. 

"It's  for  anjrthlng  the  city  wants,"  the  son 
said.  "Cleaning  windows,  fixing  the  sewers  if 
necessary.  She  always  said  she  didn't  want 
to  be  remembered  for  parks,  but  for  sewers." 

In  her  one  City  Commission  term,  Mrs. 
Wainwright  led  the  movement  to  raise  funds 
for  construction  of  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  on  Virginia  Key. 

Parks  were  important  to  her,  too.  She  got 
the  commission  to  buy  land  for  a  park 
named  after  Everett  Sewell,  an  old-days 
mayor.  Another  park,  between  Brlckell  Ave- 
nue and  Biscayne  Bay,  Is  named  after  Mrs. 
Wainwright. 

crvic  beautification 

In  the  19608  she  worked  ardently  for  civic 
beautification,  a  campaign  led  nationally  by 
the  president's  wife,  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
They  were  awarded  medals  together  by  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  America  In  1968. 

As  a  city  conmiissioner,  Mrs.  Wainwright 
also  wrote  and  shoved  into  law  a  comprehen- 
sive sign  control  ordinance  forbidding  bill- 
boards beside  expressways  inside  the  city 
limits.  They  ugUed  up  the  view;  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright could  not  stand  ugliness. 

One  sign  rising  above  Biscayne  Boulevard 
was  her  candidate  for  worst  of  all,  though 
other  forces  for  good  in  the  community 
thought  It  cute.  That  was  Coopertone's  sun- 
tan  lotion  sign,  the  mechanical  one  with  a 
playful  dog  pulling  a  little  girl's  swimsuit 
down  from  behind. 

"Blatantly  distasteful,"  Alice  Wainwright 
sniffed. 

NO  SNOB,  BUT  A  BLUE-BLOOD 

Although  no  snob,  she  was  blue-blooded, 
Inimitably  iwlite,  cultured,  diplomatic  and 
reflned.  She  would  never  do  anything  she 
considered  inappropriate. 

Neither  would  she  set  aside  her  principles. 
She  persisted  through  four  years  of  hearings 
to  enact  her  billboard  ordinance. 

"I'm  like  a  dog  with  a  bone,"  she  said.  "If 
I  set  my  mind  to  something.  I  keep  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on." 

She  was  the  flrst  woman  elected  to  the 
City  Commission,  though  not  the  flrst  fe- 
male member.  That  was  Anna  M.  Perry,  ap- 
pointed in  1938  to  flnlsh  the  term  of  a  com- 
missioner who  retired. 

STILL  influential 

Long  after  quitting  elective  politics  beause 
of  her  heart  condition,  Mrs.  Wainwright  ex- 
erted surprising  Influence. 


"Alice's  strength  was  knowing  everybody 
in  town,"  said  Joe  Podgor,  a  Friends  of  the 
Everglades  activist. 

Robert  Kelley,  past  president  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Audubon  Society,  said  Mrs.  Wainwright 
leaves  a  broad  legacy: 

"She  was  Instrumental  for  historic  preser- 
vation here  and  in  Maine.  She  will  be  re- 
membered for  her  work  on  the  Everglades 
and  other  conservation  Issues.  She  was  the 
National  Audubon  Society's  South  Florida 
reixresentative  for  almost  20  years,  coordi- 
nating all  six  chapters  here,  and  on  the 
board  of  directors  at  Falrchlld  Tropical  Oar- 
den  for  many  years." 

Alice  Cutts  Wainwright  was  born  into  a 
family  of  military  offlcers  and  lawyers. 

An  uncle.  Marine  Gen.  John  Wriggs  Myers, 
was  senior  U.S.  offlcer  in  China.  His  father, 
a  Confederate  general,  established  and 
named  the  Florida  Gulf  coast  city  of  Fort 
Myers.  Col.  Richard  M.  Cutts  of  the  Marines 
was  Alice's  father.  She  was  bom  at  the  Bear 
Island  Navy  Yard  in  California. 
widowed  early 

She  attended  Briarcliffe  College  in  New 
York.  In  1926,  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  she 
met  her  future  husband,  John  T.  Wainwright, 
who  was  studying  for  a  Foreign  Service  ca- 
reer. 

In  1930,  when  he  was  a  consular  officer  in 
Cuba,  John  Wainwright  drowned  trying  to 
save  a  couple  swept  off  a  pier  by  waves.  Alice 
Wainwright.  pregnant  and  a  widow  after  flve 
months  of  marriage,  never  remarried. 

With  her  small  son  and  her  mother,  she 
came  to  Miami  in  1934  on  vacation,  fell  in 
love  with  the  place  and  stayed. 

During  World  War  n.  she  drove  dignitaries 
around  for  the  Red  Cross.  For  about  eight 
months,  she  helped  assemble  airplane  propel- 
lers in  the  old  Pan  Am  hangar  at  Dinner 
Key. 

OPENED  LAW  OFRCE 

At  age  40,  Mrs.  Wainwright  started  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Miami.  She 
opened  a  one-woman  offlce  In  1950. 

Mrs.  Wainwright  wrote  the  charter  for 
Friends  of  the  Everglades,  founded  in  1909  by 
Majority  Stoneman  Douglas.  It  was  a  natu- 
ral association  of  leaders  in  the  Florida  envi- 
ronmental movement. 

They  were  good  firiends  and  occasionally 
shared  vacations  at  the  Wainwright  family 
summer  home  in  Maine. 

"We  were  both  from  New  England,"  Doug- 
las said  Tuesday.  "We  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  we  were  doing.  We  were 
both  Independent  women." 

Douglas,  who  celebrated  her  101st  birthday 
April  7,  was  sad  to  hear  of  her  friend's  death 
at  83,  but  said: 

"That's  not  such  a  bad  age  to  die.  She  was 
a  very  able  woman.  It's  a  great  loss  to  the 
community." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  36, 1991] 

FRIEND  OF  Nature,  and  of  All— Alice 

Wainwrioht,  83 

To  appreciate  noblesse  oblige,  don't  turn 

to  the  lexicography  of  Noah  Webster;  turn  to 

the  life  of  Alice  Wainwright.  The  57-year 

resident  of  Miami,  who  died  on  Tuesday  at 

age  83,  personlfled  "the  obligation  of  honor- 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  ■  Member  of  the  Seiute  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appeiKled,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Tuesd  ly,  April  30.  1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  cf  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  intra  luce  ttie  Women  and  Minori- 
ties in  Science  aiid  Mathematics  Act  of  1991, 
legislaion  designed  to  enhance 
e<  iucational  opportunities  for 
women  and  unc  errepresented  minorities  in 
science  and  math  smatics. 

America  is  faciig  a  severe  and  worsening 
shortage  of  scien  ists — one  that  threatens  our 
in  ttie  world  rT«fketplace.  In- 
of  students  are  currently 
pursuing  education  and  training  in  scierKe  and 
rratfiematrcs.  As  $  result,  critical  scientific  and 
technical  jobs  wi^  remain  unfilled.  In  fact,  if 
nue,  tfie  United  States 
Bt  shortfall  of  approximately 
and  engirieers  by  Vhe  year 


present  patterns 
wiN  experience  a  I 
750,000  scientst 
2000. 

At  ttie  same  tin 
lean  students  in 


},  the  performance  of  Amer- 
cience  arxj  mathematics  is 
extremely  weak  iri  comparison  to  the  perform- 
ance of  students  in  other  industrial  nations. 
Moreover,  our  teachers  are  often  inadequately 
prepared  in  tfies*  subject  areas.  In  general, 
the  scientific  litera  cy  of  the  American  publk:  is 
extremely  low. 

If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  In  the  21st 
century,  we  must  act  now  to  improve  science 
and  mathematics, education,  and  to  inaease 
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the  number  of  qualified  scientists  and  engi- 
neers we  are  training.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant strategies  for  doing  so  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  women  and  minorities  who  are 
trained  in  scierx;e  and  mathematics. 

There  is  a  major  underrepresentation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  science  courses  and 
careers.  Although  women  constitute  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  total  professional 
workforce,  they  represent  under  1 3  percent  of 
our  scientists  and  engineers.  Moreover,  al- 
though African-Americans  constitute  over  10 
percent  of  total  United  States  employment, 
they  represent  only  2.6  percent  of  our  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

A  major  cause  of  this  urxJerrepresentation  is 
a  differential  treatment  of  women  and  minori- 
ties at  all  levels  of  our  educational  system.  Not 
only  are  women  and  minorities  discouraged  in 
many  different  ways  from  pursuing  these 
fields,  but  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
the  extent  of  formal  support  and  opportunities 
available  to  women  and  minorities. 

The  entire  educational  pipeline  is  flawed  in 
this  regard.  From  elementary  school  to  high 
school  and  college,  giris  and  minorities  are 
discouraged  from  taking  science  and  mathe- 
matics courses  and  from  entering  special  pro- 
grams in  these  fields.  Moreover,  teachers  are 
often  inadequately  prepared  for  teaching 
science  arxl  mattiematics.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  elementary  school  teachers  in  this  Nation 
have  never  taken  a  science  or  mathematrcs 
course  past  high  school.  And  high  school 
guidance  counselors  tend  not  to  encourage 
women  and  minorities  to  prepare  in  the 
sciences. 

The  result  is  a  significant  performance  gap 
between  boys  and  girls,  and  blacks  and 
whites,  in  science  and  mathematics.  For  ex- 
ample, boys  take,  on  the  average,  one  more 
math  class  than  giris  do.  They  score  an  aver- 
age of  45  points  higher  on  the  math  portion  of 
the  SAT  test,  and  they  score  an  average  of  40 
to  90  points  higher  than  blacks  arxJ  Hispanics 
on  that  test. 

This  pertormarKe  gap  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  fact,  the  performarice  gap  be- 
tween 13-year-okJ  boys  and  giris  has  more 
than  doubled  in  tfie  last  1 6  years,  arxd  the  gap 
at  age  9  has  also  increased. 

The  problem  is  compounded  in  later  years. 
Women  graduate  students  in  the  sclerKes  are 
less  likely  than  men  to  have  either  institutional 
or  Federal  support  during  their  graduate  stud- 
ies. Teaching  and  research  assistantships  are 
not  afforded  equally  to  women  as  to  men.  And 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  self- 
supporting  or  to  have  to  borrow  rrwney  to 
complete  their  education. 

Moreover,  women  and  minorities  are 
underrepresented  in  higher  levels  of  the  edu- 
catk}nal  system  and  in  the  private  sector,  re- 
sulting in  fewer  role  models  for  women  and 
minorities  who  are  currently  in  the  educational 
pipeline. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Nation  must  act  now  to 
train  more  women  and  underrepresented  mi- 
norities to  t}ecome  scientists  and  engineers. 
This  is  not  only  a  matter  of  ensuring  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  citizens,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ecorx>mk;  survival  for  our  Nation.  Faced  with  a 
severe  threat  to  our  ability  to  compete,  we 
must  act  to  ensure  that  we  have  an  adequate 
pool  of  scientists  and  engineers.  Women  and 
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underrepresented  minorities  are  a  vast  un- 
tapped resource  on  which  our  future  competi- 
tiveness will  depend. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  aid  women  and 
underrepresented  minorities  in  entering  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics  was  recog- 
nized in  congressional  hearings  as  long  ago 
as  the  as  the  96th  Congress.  However,  little 
progress  has  been  made  to  date  in  improving 
the  many  flaws  that  currently  exist  in  the  edu- 
cation pipeline. 

The  women  and  minorities  in  science  and 
mathematics  act  of  1991  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
sure that  we  maximize  our  ability  to  train  high- 
ly skilled  scientists  and  engineers.  It  recog- 
nizes that  we  face  several  imperatives  as  a 
Nation  in  this  regard.  In  order  to  spur  more 
women  and  underrepresented  minorities  to 
enter  the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics 
and  succeed  in  these  fields,  they  must  receive 
appropriate  support  in  secondary,  postsecond- 
ary and  graduate  educational  institutions,  Irv 
eluding  counseling  and  student  aid.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  provide  proper  training  for  exist- 
ing mathematics  and  science  teachers  and  re- 
cruit women  and  underrepresented  minorities 
as  teachers  in  these  fields. 

The  bill  accomplishes  these  tasks  through  a 
series  of  amendments  to  existing  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  These 
amendments  address  almost  every  level  of 
education,  from  the  high  school  to  the  grad- 
uate level.  More  specifically,  these  amend- 
ments will  accomplish  the  following  important 
goals,  among  others: 

Provide  for  increased  counseling  at  the  high 
school  level  to  encourage  women  and 
underrepresented  minorities  to  prepare  for  en- 
trance into  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

Fund  grants  to  school,  college,  and  univer- 
sity partnerships  designed  to  encourage 
women  and  minorities  to  enter  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics; 

Authorize  resource  centers  designed  to  en- 
courage model  and  cooperative  education  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics  for 
women  and  underrepresented  minorities; 

Fund  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  graduate  programs  designed  to  erv 
courage  a  larger  number  of  women  arxJ 
underrepresented  minorities  to  enter  the  fields 
of  science  and  mathematics; 

Provide  for  training  of  faculty  and  staff  to 
develop  educational  programs  specific  to  the 
encouragement  of  women  arxJ  under- 
represented  minorities  in  science  arxJ  mathe- 
matics; and 

Provide  for  teacher  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  women  and  underrepresented  minori- 
ties in  the  fields  of  science  and  mathematk:s 
through  scholarship  assistance  and  midcareer 
teacher  training. 

Because  these  amendments  are  all  to  exist- 
ing programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
they  do  not  require  any  additional  funding  and 
are  likely  to  have  a  strong  arxJ  immediate  \m- 
pact. 

As  a  result  of  undertepresentation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  tfie  sciences,  our  Nation's 
brainpower  is  being  underutilized  and  is  not 
contributing  sufficiently  to  economic  growth 
and  intemational  competitiveness.  The 
Women  and  Mirx)rities  in  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Act  Is  designed  to  correct  this  impor- 
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tant  flaw  in  our  educationai  system.  It  will  sig- 
nificantiy  expand  career  opportunities  for 
women  and  underrepresented  minorities,  while 
at  the  same  time  txinging  increased  excel- 
lence arKi  achievement  to  American  industry. 
This  legislation  should  be  a  top  priority  for  all 
Americans  wtw  believe  that  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  is  essential  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ail  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  ttie  Women  and  Mi- 
norities in  Science  arxj  Mathematics  Act  of 
1991. 


OLYMPIC  PRIDE  DAY 


HON.  JAa  REED 

OF  RHODE  I8IJU4D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  joining  several  employees  of 
the  Providence  Division  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  celetxating  Olympic  Pride  Day.  I 
was  fxjnored  to  be  joined  by  Michael  Ardente, 
Rhode  Island  State  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Art  Salzilk), 
president  of  NALC  Branch  15  and  Wallace 
Kido,  general  manager  of  the  Providence  divi- 
sion. This  occasion  marked  the  issuing  of  the 
new  "Flag  with  Olympic  Rings"  postage 
stamp. 

This  stamp,  of  course,  is  a  symbol  of  our 
Nation's  recognition  of  ttie  proud  Olympic  tra- 
dition. The  first  modem  Olympics  in  1896  were 
heU  in  Attiens,  Greece,  and  the  first  winter 
games  just  28  years  later  in  Chamonix, 
France.  In  both  thB  summer  and  winter 
games,  the  "USA"  has  competed  against  na- 
tions around  the  work!  and  always  strived  to 
be  the  best.  The  Nation  has  also  had  many 
opportunities  to  play  host  to  ttie  games,  in- 
cluding 1980's  "mirade  on  ne"  win  over  ttie 
Soviets  in  Lake  Piackj  and  ttie  four  gokl  medal 
performance  of  Carl  Lewis  In  Los  Angeles  in 
1984. 

I  kx>k  forward  to  ttie  winter  games  in  1992 
in  Albertsville,  France,  as  well  as  ttie  summer 
games  in  Barcek>na,  Spain.  I  am  certain  ttiese 
games  will  once  again  demonstrate  in  athletic 
competition  ttie  pride  and  spirit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— much  ttie  same  spirit  shown  by  ttie 
Providence  postal  emptoyees  in  celetxating 
the  Otympic  toadition. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLIE  SANTANA 


HON.  FORHSEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Supervisor  Charles  Santana  wtio 
died  Morxlay,  April  15,  after  a  massive  heart 
attack.  Supervisor  Sanlana  represented  Ala- 
meda County,  in  California's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  for  17  years.  With  Chartie's 
sudden  death,  Alameda  County  residents 
have  tost  both  a  friend  and  a  tireless  cham- 
pion. 

Chartie  Santana  was  a  role  model  for  ttie 
community.  He  was  bom  December  25,  1925 
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in  San  Francisco's  North  Beach  and  grad- 
uated from  McClymond's  High  School  in  Oak- 
land, CA.  He  was  proud  of  his  MexcarvAmer- 
can  heritage  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
worked  his  way  from  truck  driver,  to  fireman, 
to  mg  cleaning  and  sales  ento'epreneur,  to  a 
bail  bonds  partnership,  to  Hayward  City  Coun- 
cilman before  becoming  elected  to  ttie  Ala- 
meda County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1974. 
He  also  served  In  the  Marine  Corps  In  Wortd 
Warn. 

Chariie  was  a  man  who  never  k>st  the  com- 
mon touch  tfi  over  21  years  of  service — he 
was  always  Charlie,  never  Charles.  He  was 
wklely  known  for  Ns  aggressive  representation 
of  indivkluals.  Among  his  proudest  actiieve- 
ments  foltowing  his  election  to  ttie  board  were 
the  adoption  of  mobile  home  rent  stabilization, 
establishment  of  the  county's  Paramedic  Pro- 
gram with  continued  funding  for  three  county- 
wkje  trauma  centers,  adoption  of  a  neighbor- 
hood preservation  ordinary^,  and  expanded 
services  for  senior  citizens  and  ttie  homeless. 
As  chairman  of  ttie  Alameda  Housing  Council, 
he  woriced  aggressively  to  promote  and  pro- 
vide affordable  housing. 

Charlie  was  a  great  fan  of  all  sports  and  a 
fixture  at  ttie  Oakland  Coliseum.  Eariier  this 
month  he  attended  ttie  unveiling  of  a  mural 
ttiat  he  had  commisstoned  to  honor  ttie  mem- 
ory of  Abe  Souza,  a  tong-time  peanut  vendor 
wtio  had  died  eariier  in  ttie  year.  He  eUso  initi- 
ated ttie  east  bay's  attempts  last  year  to  lure 
the  Oaklarxj  RakJers  t>ack.  Al  Davis  and  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  former  Oakland  RakJers  sent  flow- 
ers to  his  funeral. 

Charlie  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Transportation  Auttxxity,  ttie 
Hispank:  Comnrunity  Affairs  Council,  the  ALS 
Research  Foundation,  the  California  Hispank: 
Supervisors  Caucus,  the  Hayward  Boys  and 
Girts  Club,  the  Hundred  Club  Of  Alameda 
County,  the  VFW  Post  1882,  the  South  Hay- 
ward Democratic  Club,  ttw  Native  Sons  of  ttie 
GoWen  West,  ttie  Hayward  Elcs  Lodge,  and 
served  as  ttie  Executive  Secretary  for  ttie  Bay 
Area  Sports  Organizing  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
ttie  menwry  of  Ctiarlie  Santana.  He  will  be 
missed.  Not  only  was  he  a  role  model  for  ttie 
Hispank:  community,  he  was  a  rote  model  for 
us  all. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  IRAQ 


HON.  PAHUOA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
denfs  sudden  aversion  to  all  matters  Iraqi  is 
some  turn-about  He  does  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  Vietnam-styte  quagmire.  Weil,  nei- 
ther do  I.  For  ttiat  matter,  I  wouM  prefer  not 
to  get  involved  in  another  Gallipoi,  War  of 
1812,  Battte  of  Bull  Run,  or  Custer's  Last 
Stand — at  least  not  on  ttie  tosing  skle. 

As  for  Iraq,  I  woukJ  have  preferred  had  we 
maintained  ttie  United  Nations  sanctions  for  a 
tonger  period  of  time.  If  Saddam  Hussein  had 
withdrawn  in  response  to  the  sanctions, 
maytw  we  woukt  not  today  be  at  ttie  edge  of 
a  "Vietnam  styte  quagmire" — PreskJent  Bush's 
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words,  not  mine.  But  we  will  never  know.  We 
marched  off  to  slay  ttie  "Vietnam-syndrome," 
PreskJent  Bush's  words,  not  mine,  and  landed 
in  a  Vietnanvstyle  quagmire. 

I  know  wtiat  Presklent  Bush  is  attempting  to 
articulate.  The  Presktont  woukJ  prefer  ttiat  our 
wars  t>e  Grenadas — tiny  islarxls  wtiere  an 
oven»^tielming  military  force  can  swoop  in  and 
out  wittxxjt  detonating  a  civil  war  and  setting 
toose  1  million  refugees  with  nowtiere  to  go. 
WouM  not  we  all?  Even  better  woUd  be  a  war 
wtiere  no  one  got  killed  and  wtien  the  firing 
stopped,  ttie  combatants  all  went  out  for  pizza. 
Where  is  ttie  Ductiy  of  Grand  FenwKk  now 
ttiat  we  need  it? 

Askle  from  slaying  syndromes  and  avokjing 
quagmires,  what  ottier  goals  migtit  we  have 
had?  How  at>out  dennocracy?  Democracy  In 
Kuwait?  Denrxicracy  In  Iraq?  Why  not?  We  de- 
feated Iraq  and  saved  Kuwait.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  ttie  opportunity  to  promote  de- 
mocracy in  ttie  Mkldte  East.  One  way  to  avokj 
quagmires  is  to  drain  ttie  swamp. 

I  woukJ  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
insightful  essay  on  ttiis  topk:  by  Hoover  Insti- 
tute feltow  Gregory  Fossedal  that  appeared  in 
ttie  San  Diego  Unkxi: 

Should  Democracy  in  Iraq  Be  a  Goal  for 

Postwar  United  States  Policy? 

(By  Gregory  Fossedal) 

American  diplomacy  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  have  as  a  centxal  and  animating  goal 
the  promotion  of  U.N. -supervised,  multi- 
party elections  in  Iraq. 

Yet  even  as  discussion  turns  toward  post- 
war settlement,  many  Western  leaders  and 
commentators  seem  obsessed  with  the  fun- 
damentally negative  question  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  dictator  Saddam  Hussein.  There  is 
growing  support  among  members  of  the  al- 
lied coalition  for  such  a  solution.  Still,  many 
respected  Western  observers  and  commenta- 
tors dismiss  the  proposal,  some  with  wistful 
ambivalence,  others  with  contempt.  And  the 
United  States  remains  on  the  rhetorical  side- 
lines. Why? 

Few  would  argue  that  establishing  a  solid 
democratic  regime  in  Baghdad,  if  it  w«re 
possible,  would  be  a  bad  thing.  Critics  are 
moved,  rather,  by  doubts  that  such  an  out- 
come is  plausible  enough  to  merit  discus- 
sion, and  by  prudent  fears  that  making  the 
effort — even  stating  the  goal— would  be  dan- 
gerous. Yet  a  U.S.  effort  to  promote  a  test 
for  democracy  in  Iraq  emerges  as  the  most 
practical  and,  ultimately,  the  most  moral,  of 
course.  It  would  in  fact  offer  vital  encourage- 
ment to  the  democratic  forces  in  Iraq  to  step 
up  their  efforts  to  oust  the  present  dictator- 
ship. 

Democratic  forces  in  a  Muslim  country?  To 
many,  the  ptirase  is  a  self-contradiction.  Yet 
as  many  experts  in  the  region  have  ol>served, 
the  portrait  of  Islam  historically,  and  the  re- 
gion today,  as  monolithlcally  antidemo- 
cratic, may  be  oversimplified.  Turkey,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  Egypt  all  tiave  elected  legisla- 
tures and  at  least  nominal  opposition  par- 
ties. While  none  of  these  countries  rank  as  a 
paradigm  of  stable  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties, each  illustrates  that  democracy  for 
Iraq  is  far  from  unthinkable.  (Each  ranks  as 
democratic  or  partly  democratic  in  the  an- 
nual Freedom  House  survey.) 

The  presence  already  of  Radio  Free  Iraq,  of 
sut>stantlal  and  oppressed  minority  jwpu- 
latlons  and  political  factions,  and  of  opposi- 
tion by  large  elements  of  the  Iraqi  elite  to 
Saddam's  war  on  Kuwait,  testify  there  are 
some  democratic  elements  in  Baghdad  today. 
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Tbe  very  willing;  less  of  such  countxles  as 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Jc  in  a  Western  coalition,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  Kuwait  to  discuss  democ- 
racy as  a  possibility  for  their  own  future, 
testifies  to  the  un:  versality  of  its  appeal. 

Naturally,  individuals  and  Institutions 
who  may  favor  democracy,  living  In  a  dicta- 
torship, tend  to  keep  their  voices  muted. 
That  is  why  obseivers  from  across  the  spec- 
trum have  chron  cally  underestimated  the 
prospects  for  dem<  >cracy  Just  as  it  was  rising. 
Experts  proclaimed  it  could  never  take  root 
in  Spain.  Portugal .  Poland.  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  or  La  ;in  America. 

Perhaps,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  this 
century.  Western  elites  sire  now  right— and 
the  Middle  East  is  the  one  region  of  the 
world  that  can  never  become  democratic. 
But  Western  publics  are  entitled  to  regard 
such  assessments  f keptically. 

America's  promotion  of  a  democratic  Iraq 
by  contrast,  whlie  no  cure-all,  would  help 
ease  many  of  th«  practical  post-war  prob- 
lems that  now  vnx  the  anti-Saddam  coali- 
tion. A  democratic  Iraq  would  at  once  be  a 
diminished  threat  to  its  neighbors,  and  yet, 
a  stable  econom.c  and  political  bulwark 
against  fears  that  a  too-weak  Iraq  would 
tempt  other  poteqtlal  aggressors.  Nothing  is 
certain  in  the  Middle  East,  but  historically, 
democracies  are  ai;  once  less  likely  to  launch 
wars  yet  more  atle  to  resist  aggression.  It 
would  certainly  ot  se  the  possible  burden  of  a 
long  occupation  oi  peace-keeping  effort. 

Israel  could  be  a  major  beneficiary.  Jerusa- 
lem needs  responnible  partners  for  negotia- 
tion on  the  Palestinian  issue,  and  a  model 
for  selecting  them.  Israel's  critics  in  the 
United  States  aid  the  Arab  world  would 
have  a  difficult  ti  ne  complaining  if  she  pre- 
ferred to  deal  Witt  the  more  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  institutions  in  the  region. 
American  support  for  such  a  policy  would  be 
a  further  inducen  ent  to  Arab  moderates  to 
promote  reforms  l;i  their  own  countries. 

Interestingly,  some  of  these  benents  would 
accrue  even  if  the  first  serious  U.S.  effort  to 
I>romote  democracy  in  the  region  failed. 
Merely  by  speaking  and  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  long-run  goal  of  a  democratic  Middle 
East— with  Iraq  b<  ing  a  reasonable  first  test 
case  because  it  ha^  forced  a  unique  degree  of 
Aitierlcan  sacriflc^— the  United  States  would 
provide  hope  to  the  region,  and  vital  moral 
8upi>ort  to  the  for  :es  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Conversely,  is  ii.  possible  to  envision  any 
region  of  the  worl  1  achieving  prosperity  and 
peace  without  deir  ocracy?  Does  history  offer 
any  example  of  ai  area  dominated  by  fac- 
tions and  dictator)  that  achieved  stability? 

On  a  moral  lerel,  the  question  is  not 
whether  America  bas  a  right  to  impose  de- 
mocracy on  Iraq.  [Democracy,  of  course,  by 
definition,  cannot  be  "imposed.")  Rather. 
President  Bush  aiid  the  Congress  must  ask 
themselves  about  the  morality  of  sending 
American  forces  ts  wa^e  war  without  mak- 
ing every  effort  o  ensure  that  their  sac- 
rinces  win  not  pronre  to  have  been  in  vain. 

Many  American^  rightly  fear  we  might  win 
the  war  yet  lose  ihe  peace,  should  Saddam 
remain  In  power.  jBut  it  is  possible  for  the 
United  States  toj  achieve  even  his  over- 
throw—yet lose  jist  as  surely,  if  he  is  not 
succeeded  by  a  regime  that  respects  its  peo- 
ples rights  and  opinions:  in  a  word,  democ- 
racy. Never  befote,  interestingly— even  in 
Vietnam — has  America  waged  war  without  at 
least  proclaiming  as  a  goal  the  extension  of 
democracy  and  hucian  rights. 

Never  before,  moreover,  has  so  much  of  the 
world  been  balanced  on  the  margin  between 
democracy  and  despotism.  Eastern  Europe, 
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China.  South  Africa.  Latin  America— a  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  people  now  live  in  coun- 
tries in  the  midst  of  fragile  experimentation 
with  freedom.  At  such  a  turning  point,  is  it 
moral  or  practical  for  the  United  States  to 
shrink  from  promoting  and  assisting  democ- 
racy— even  when  it  has  been  forced  to  send 
its  own  sons  and  daughters  to  fight? 
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Grand  Strand  Water  &  Sewer  Authority  for  this 
well-deserved  award. 


CH2M  HILL  WINS  TOP 
ENGmEERING  AWARD 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentiy  at- 
tended the  24th  annual  Engineering  Excel- 
lence Award  reception  sponsored  by  the 
American  Consutting  Engineers  Council.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  tt^t  a  project  located  within 
my  district  in  Horry  County,  SC,  won  the  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  engineering  award:  the 
Grand  Conceptor. 

The  recipients  of  this  honor  were  the  Grand 
Streind  Water  &  Sewer  Authority  and  the  engi- 
neering firm  CH2M  HILL.  As  many  of  nrjy  col- 
leagues know,  CH2M  HILL  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  engineering  finns,  with  more  than 
50  offices  located  around  the  country  and 
overseas.  Tf>e  firm  is  totally  employee-owned 
arxJ  provides  services  in  engineering,  plarv 
ning,  economics,  and  the  environmental 
sciences.  CH2M  HILL'S  South  Carolina  office 
is  located  in  Charieston. 

CH2M  HILL  won  the  award  for  an  innovative 
wastewater  treatment  design  that  will  serve 
my  constituents  and  visitors  to  our  popular 
beaches  for  many  years.  The  protjiem  was 
complex:  additional  wastewater  treatment  ca- 
pacity was  desperately  needed  but  effluent 
disposal  locations  were  limited  due  to  sen- 
sitive water  quality,  tourism,  and  recreational 
concerns. 

CH2M  HILL  devetoped  a  plan  using  the 
Carolina  Bays  themselves  in  a  hyt>rid  applKa- 
tion  of  natural  systems  treatment  techniques. 
This  cutting-edge  engineering  design,  the 
George  R.  Vereen  Wastewater  Treatment 
Plant  and  the  Carolina  Bay  Natural  Land 
Treatment  System,  will  likely  t^e  replicated  in 
other  areas  ttiat  need  both  wetlands/uplands 
conservation  and  advanced  wastewater  treat- 
ment. The  system  itself  includes  more  ttian 
30,000  feet  of  wooden  boardwalks  that  not 
only  support  effluent  distribution  piping  but 
also  provide  public  access  arxJ  encourage 
continuing  scientifk;  research  in  tfie  formerly 
inaccessible  bays.  I  commend  Grand  Strand 
Water  &  Sewer  Autfwrity  for  designating  this 
naturally  maintained  area  as  tfie  Peter  Horry 
WikHife  Preserve. 

The  Carolina  Bay  Natural  Effluent  Disposal 
System  is  a  prime  example  of  American  cre- 
ativity arKi  ingenuity.  CH2M  HILL  succeeded 
in  addressing  a  complex  environmental  prob- 
lem by  blending  engineering  technology  with 
the  natural  sciences.  Tfieir  solution  will  help 
serve  the  wastewater  management  needs  of 
my  district  while  protecting  a  unique  and 
ttveatened  environment  My  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Rk:hard  Hirsekom.  CH2M  HILL 
protect  manager,  Greg  Tate.  CH2M  HILL 
Charleston   area    office    manager,    and   ttie 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS  ORGANIZED  FOR 
THE  102D  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  tfie  Reput)lican  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  tfie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  been  organized  for  the 
102d  Congress.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  accept  the  appointment  as  cfiairman  of  the 
task  force  in  tfie  1 02d  Congress. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  first  organized  in  1979  when  the  In- 
terior Committee  t)egan  considering  Indian  is- 
sues at  full  committee  rather  than  in  a  sub- 
committee. The  purpose  of  the  task  force  is  to 
coordinate  Indian  polk:y  and  legislative  issues 
for  tfie  Reput>lican  members  of  the  committee, 
and  its  chiairman  acts  as  floor  manager  of  In- 
dian bills  under  consideration  by  tfie  House. 

Serving  with  me  as  members  of  tfie  task 
force  for  the  102d  Congress  are  the  Honor- 
able Don  Young  of  Alaska,  the  Honorable 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  of  California,  the 
HonoratJie  Ron  Marlenee  of  Montana,  the 
HonoratHe  Barbara  Vucanovich  of  Nevada, 
the  Honorable  Ben  Blaz  of  Guam,  tfie  Honor- 
able Bob  Smith  of  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
Craig  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Tfie  committee  expects  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  Indian  issues  b>efore  it  during  this 
Congress.  Through  tfie  forum  provided  by  tfie 
task  force,  we  will  be  better  atjie  to  reach  con- 
sensus on  key  issues  relating  to  Indian  affairs 
legislatkxi  and  engage  in  meaningful  commu- 
nKatk)n  with  tfie  administratkxi  on  such  legis- 
lation. In  this  way,  we  can  enact  laws  that 
have  a  sound  legal  and  polKy  basis,  and  tfiat 
tietter  serve  the  needs  of  Indian  and  norvlrv 
dian  people  alike. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INDIAN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSOLIDATED 
GRANT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Indian  Envirorv 
mental  Consolidated  Grant  Act  of  1991.  This 
is  a  companion  to  S.  668  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McCain  on  March  14. 

This  bill  would  assure  tfiat  funds  available  to 
tribes  for  environmental  regulatory  purposes 
are  effectively  utilized.  It  alkiws  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tfie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  consolidate  any  grants  made  to  an  Indian 
tribe  under  any  law  administered  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  Hence,  a  tribe 
wouM  only  need  to  submit  a  single  grant  appli- 
cation. Accounting  for  grant  awards  woukj  be 
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similarly  consolidated.  This  would  ease  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  tribes  as  they  exercise 
ttieir  right  to  regulate  environmental  matters 
within  ttieir  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commenrKHate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  approved  on 
May  3,  1791,  and,  coming  just  4  years  after 
the  United  States  Constitution  was  the  second 
written  document  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  An  amazingly  progressive  document 
for  a  European  country  at  that  time,  the  Polish 
Constitution  brought  basic  reforms  in  national 
administration  and  progress  in  social  welfare. 

Many  of  the  ideas  and  pnnclples  emtxxjied 
in  the  Polish  Constitution  were  similar  to  those 
expressed  In  our  Constitution:  Majority  rule, 
freedom  of  religion,  the  division  of  power  be- 
tween three  branches  of  government,  and  se- 
cret ballot  elections.  To  have  written  and 
adopted  this  document  at  a  time  wtien  ttie  rest 
of  Europe  was  living  under  autocratk:  rule  was 
truly  a  remar1(at)le  achievement. 

Unfortunately,  these  revolutionary  ideas 
were  not  well  received  by  Poland's  neight)ors. 
In  1795,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  wiped 
out  the  Polish  cancer  of  freedom  and  Poland 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  Independent  state.  Po- 
land reemerged  as  an  independent  nation 
after  Worid  Wetr  I,  but  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  Soviet  Empire  shortly  after  Wortd  War  II. 
Especially  in  light  of  the  great  changes  and  re- 
forms presently  undenway  in  Poland,  ttie  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  is  truly  a 
meaningful  occasion  for  celebration. 

Polish  Immigrants  to  the  United  States 
brought  with  them  strong  convictions  atx>ut  ttie 
strength  arxj  value  of  derrxxiratic  govemment. 
In  my  district  of  Hudson  County,  NJ,  the  Pol- 
ish-Annerican  community  has  t>een  very  active 
in  ctvk:  organizations,  politics,  and  business. 
Their  strong  sense  of  public  purpose  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  community  and  has 
helped  to  shape  the  strong  democratic  tradi- 
tion arxJ  values  in  Hudson  County. 

In  tritxjte  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  I  ask  my  distinguisfied  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognition  of  the  great 
contritxjtkms  of  the  Polish  people  to  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  strong  intellectual  ties  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

The  United  States  was  strongly  influenced 
by  politKal  Ideas  that  were  devek>ped  in  Po- 
land prior  to  ttie  years  of  foreign  dominatk>n. 
Poland  was  supportive  of  ttie  American  Revo- 
lutkxi  and  our  Founding  Fathers  learned  much 
from  ttie  politcal  phiktsophy  of  ttiis  progres- 
sive natk>n. 

In  partKular,  ttie  writngs  of  Laurentius 
GoslKki  greatly  influenced  ttie  devekspment  of 
a  potitKal  kleoiogy  in  ttie  United  States.  In  lan- 
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guage  that  is  remarkably  similar  to  ttiat  in  our 
Declaratkjn  of  Independence,  Goslcki's  Trea- 
tise "De  Optimo  Senatore"— the  Most  Excel- 
lent Senator— written  in  ttie  1500's,  espoused 
principles  of  democracy  and  the  idea  ttiat  all 
citizens  are  created  equal  and  should  enjoy 
equal  rights. 

Just  as  the  United  States  greeted  ttie  Polish 
Constitutkin  with  sincere  joy  and  support  near- 
ly 200  years  ago,  we  greet  the  dramatk: 
changes  and  reforms  that  are  presently  under- 
way in  Poland.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  at 
long  last,  Polish  people  will  be  able  to  live 
under  the  principles  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence first  expressed  so  eloquently  in  their  con- 
stitutron  neariy  200  years  ago. 
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PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  11 


RABBI  ROBERT  A.  ROTHMAN:  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  LEADER  FOR 
RYE'S  COMMUNITY  SYNAGOGUE 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  reli- 
gious leader  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  sen/rce  in  Rye,  NY.  Since  1966, 
Rat)bi  Rotieri  A.  Rothman  tias  served  ttie 
Community  Synagogue  with  vigor  and  distinc- 
tion. 

Rabtii  Rothman  has  been  an  exemplary 
leader  and  teacher  throughout  his  career.  He 
has  extended  his  synagogue's  activities  to  in- 
clude ttie  blessings  of  tiomes  of  new  members 
and  the  naming  of  new  twrn  chikjren — occa- 
sk>ns  which  add  to  ttie  meaning  of  ttiese  im- 
portant life-cycle  events.  He  has  been  a  first- 
rate  teacher  of  k>oth  adults  and  chiUren, 
brought  noted  sctiolars  to  address  his 
congregants,  and  built  bridges  to  other  reli- 
gious Institutions,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish, in  New  Rochelle.  Rabbi  Rothman  has  also 
shared  his  wisdom  with  readers  of  both  na- 
tional and  international  periodk;als,  and  his 
caring  and  expertise  with  the  variety  of  coni- 
munity  organizatkxis  on  wtx>se  boards  he 
serves. 

Twenty-five  years — a  quarter  of  a  century — 
brings  dramatk:  changes  in  ttie  life  of  a  com- 
munity. But  Community  Synagogue  of  Rye 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  the  servrces  of  this 
extraordineiry  rabt>i  and  ttie  stability  arxl  direc- 
tion ttiat  tie  lias  provkled  for  ttiat  period  of 
time.  His  energetk;  work  has  contritxited  posi- 
tively to  tiie  development  of  ttie  congregation, 
of  Rye  and  all  of  Westchester.  His  sendee  has 
touctied  countless  lives,  helping  to  give  ttiem 
purpose  and  to  reinvigorate  ttiem  for  ttie  ctial- 
lenges  of  life. 

I  woukj  like  to  congratulate  Rabbi  Rothman 
on  his  remartcatjie  career  of  servrce,  and  ex- 
press my  hope  ttiat  it  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come.  Ttie  celebration  of  ttiese  25 
years  is  the  start  of  a  wtiole  new  chapter  in 
ttie  life  of  this  fortunate  synagogue  and  ttieir 
extraordinary  rabbi. 


HON.  FORTNEY  PEII  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  plac- 
ing into  the  Congresswnal  Record,  the  nth 
in  a  series  of  case  studies  on  foreign  compa- 
nies whch  have  reportedly  soW  nuclear  weap- 
ons technok>gy  to  Iraq. 

India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and  South  Africa 
have  all  joined  ttie  nuclear  weapons  club  in 
the  last  two  decades.  North  Korea,  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Iraq,  Iran,  and  Algeria  all  have  made 
progress  toward  buikJing  the  bomb  and  couU 
join  ttie  dub  in  coming  years. 

To  help  address  this  threat,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Nudear  Non-PrdHeration  Enforce- 
ment Act  (H.R.  830).  This  legislation  targets 
foreign  companies  which  sell  nuclear  equip- 
ment, n^terials,  or  technotogy  without  ttie 
proper  safeguards.  These  prolrteratkin  profit- 
eers woukj  have  their  goods  barred  from  en- 
tering ttie  United  States. 

This  bill  is  nfiodeled  on  the  Toshiba  sanc- 
tions passed  several  years  ago  after  Toshit>a 
sow  sensitive  military  technok)gy  to  the  Soviet 
Uruon.  It  also  ctosely  parallel's  the  legislaik>n 
passed  last  fall  putting  sanctions  on  foreign 
companies  selling  missile  tectinok>gy  to  devel- 
oping countries.  We  must  address  ttie  issue  of 
missile  proliferation  but  we  must  address  ttie 
threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  as  well. 
Twelve  Foreion  Firms  Reportedly  En- 
gaged IN  Nuclear  Weapons-Related 
Trade  With  Iraq  ' 

firm  ll:  8chaeublin  8a  (switzerland) 
Schaeublin  SA  is  an  engineering  firm 
that  manufactures  machine  tools.  In 
September  1990.  the  company  was  being 
investigated  by  the  Swiss  govemment, 
in  conjunction  with  Schmiedemec- 
canica  SA,  for  attempting  to  export  to 
Iraq  a  machine  tool  that  could  be  used 
for  processing  urainium  enrichment  ma- 
chinery. Schaeublin  representatives 
said  that  they  did  not  produce  the 
equipment  that  was  seized  by  German 
Customs  agents,  although  the  company 
has  admitted  that  it  has  previously 
supplied  equipment  to  Iraq. 


SALUTE  TO  WAYNE  JOHNSON,  JR. 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  wtio  has  attained  ttie  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Wayne  Jotinson,  Jr.,  of  Troop  152  in  North 
Kingstown,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for 
his  noteworttiy  achievement 


■  Sources:  Nucleonics  Week.  Aag.  23.  1980.  p.  13  by 
Mark  Hlbbs:  Nucleonics  Week.  Oct.  It.  1960.  pp.  7-8; 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  as.  1980.  p.  16  by  Kenneth 
R.  Tlmmemian;  Die  Welt.  Aug.  2. 1980.  p.  8. 
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Not  every  yound  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  t  ie  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact  oriy  2.5  percent  of  ail  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  ear*  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  tuifW  requirembnts  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  o  utdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  MetH  Badges.  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  aai  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  tiie  Nation,  citzenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid.  I 

As  he  progresses  through  tfie  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  mu4  demonstrate  participation 
In  incraasingiy  niore  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  apo  demonstrate  leadership 
skiHs  t>y  hokfng  o^e  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  position^  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
Each  of  these  fotf  young  men  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  Accordance  with  tfiese  cri- 
teria. I 

For  his  Eagie  S4out  protect  Wayne  Johrv 
son  led  a  group  of  Scouts  in  raking  and  clearv 
ing  the  North  Kingstown  Beach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saliibng  Eagle  Scout  Wayne 
Johnsoa  In  tum,  vje  nxist  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Anterica  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award,  arx)  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  rneet  This  program  has 
through  its  80  year«  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitmeni  to  public 
service  of  marry  outstarxfing  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  wtwm  no4  serve  In  tfie  House. 

Bf  that  Wayr>e  Johnson 
service  and  in  so  doing 
himself    arxl    corv 
community.  I  am  proud 
urKtertook  his  Scout  ac- 
Bntative  district  and  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,|  and  family  wtx>  this  week 
salute  him. 


It  is  my  sincere 
wil  continue  his 
wil    fultwr 
sequenlty  better 
that  Wayne 
livity  in  my  Repr( 


HARRIET  FLEISCHL  PILPEL 


HON.  PAHPOA  SOffiOEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda^,  April  30, 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDgR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  ttie  death  of  Harriet 
FleiacN  Plpel.  Mrs,  PHpel  was  a  lawyer,  civil 
ibertarian,  and  an  advocate  of  women's  rigtrts. 
The  Woman's  Fonm,  wtiich  she  founded  in 
1974,  brought  toge(  ier  women  of  achievement 
and  inluance  to  si  lare  their  experiences  and 
ideas  to  enhance  t  w  effectiveness  of  women 
as  a  group.  Thmghout  her  career  she  in- 
spired many  wome  i  in  ttw  struggle  to  uphold 
their  rigMs- 

Whether  the  isste  was  abortnn,  birth  corv 
troir  freedom  of  ipeech  or  ttie  status  of 
women  in  Meracy  iind  entertainment  law,  her 
voice  helped  woipen  gain  ttw  recognitkm 
needed  to  proceed  successfuly  and  effectively 


Mr*.  Pllpefs  list  H  achievements  is  impres- 
sive. At  the  time  of  [her  death  she  was  the  first 
vice  chainwman  lof  ttw  Nalionai  Advisory 
Counci  of  the  Am  rican  Civii  Liberties  Union. 
Her  career  in  the  196(rs  included  her  menv 
benNp  on  the  Kewiedy  arvl  Johnson  Com- 
trtiiiona  on  the  SI  Mus  of  Women,  where  she 
•eived  on  the  commKlee  on  poMical  and  civil 
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rights.  Beginning  in  1970,  she  served  for  8 
years  as  chainwoman  of  the  Law  Panel  Inter- 
natkxial  of  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 
She  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  from  1965  to  1976.  The  American 
Civil  Litierlies  Union  and  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America  were  tx>th  fortu- 
nate to  have  her  legal  expertise. 

Harriet  FleischI  Pilpel  was  a  true  champion 
in  the  fight  for  women's  rights.  Her  pioneering 
efforts  and  graceful  presence  will  be  missed. 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  Haniet  FleischI 
Pilpel.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  CHARLES  R. 
MULLER 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  Rev.  Charies  R.  Muller.  Rev- 
erend Muller  is  minister  of  music  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Florence.  SC. 

On  May  12,  1991.  the  congregation  of  First 
Baptist  Church  will  horxir  him  (or  10  years  of 
outstarxfing  and  toyal  service  as  their  minister 
of  nrHJSic.  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  members 
of  First  Baptist  Church.  Florence,  SC,  arxj 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Reverend  Muller. 

Revererxj  Muller  was  bom  in  Norphlet  AR, 
on  June  30,  1933  and  is  a  graduate  of  Louisi- 
ana College,  Pineville,  LA,  were  he  received  a 
bachetof  of  arts  degree  in  1955.  In  1957.  he 
received  a  masters  of  religious  education  from 
Souttiwestem  Baptist  TheologicaJ  Seminary  in 
Ft  Worth.  TX.  and  in  1961.  Reverend  Muller 
received  his  master  of  church  musk:  there. 

Revererxj  Muller  has  sen/ed  at  various 
churches  during  his  ministerial  career  includ- 
ing minister  of  musk;  at  First  Bapbst  Church  of 
Columbia.  SC,  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Houston,  TX,  and  has  t>een  in  his  present  ca- 
pacity as  minister  of  music  at  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Fkxence  since  May  1981.  Reverend 
Muller  is  a  cfiarter  member  of  the  Cerrturymen 
of  ttie  Southern  Baptist  Conventk>n  and  is  list- 
ed in  Who's  Who  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 

He  is  married  to  ttie  former  Evelyn  Joyce 
Sewell  of  Meridian,  MS,  and  they  have  two 
sons,  Charies  Mark  and  William  Davkl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  it  is  my  high  honor  to 
bring  ttie  achievements  of  such  a  distirv 
guished  Christian  and  American  before  ttie 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  Rev- 
erend Mutter  alt  the  best  for  continued  success 
and  a  kxig  stay  in  Fkxence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STUDENTS  AT 
RED  MOUNTAIN  HIGH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  group  of  young 
people  in  my  district  Ttie  students  at  Red 
Mountain  High  School's  Club  RIF  [Reading  Is 
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Fundamental]  Program  in  Mesa.  AZ,  have  just 
been  named  Presklent  Bush's  432d  Point  of 
Light.  As  you  know,  the  Presktenfs  Point  of 
Light  Program  pays  tribute  to  outstanding  vol- 
untary contributions  ttiat  have  been  made  by 
indivkluals  throughout  the  Natk>n.  In  being 
named  as  a  Point  of  Light,  these  students 
have  txought  important  recognition  to  tfieir 
school  and  ttie  State  of  Arizona. 

As  we  are  all  welt  aware,  the  Reading  Is 
Fundamental  Program  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  exemplary  example  of  a  nation- 
wkle  effort  to  encourage  young  people  to  read 
and  help  combat  illiteracy  throughout  ttie  Unit- 
ed States.  Red  Mountain  High  School  draws 
students  from  a  wide  range  of  t>ackgrounds. 
Many  of  these  students  are  native  Americans 
arxl  from  homes  where  English  is  their  second 
language.  The  200  student  memt)ers  of  Club 
RIF  have  united  ttie  community  in  an  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  reading  can  change  your  life. 

Through  their  activities  in  Club  RIF,  ttie  stu- 
dents read  stories  to  elementary  sctiool- 
chikjren,  tutor  other  high  shoot  students  who 
are  tiaving  trout>te  with  their  sctioolwork,  and 
conduct  fundraising  activities,  using  that 
money  to  purctiase  books  for  those  who  carv 
not  afford  ttiem.  Not  only  did  these  students 
work  within  their  school  community,  they  also 
donated  money  to  estatilish  a  reading  center 
on  ttie  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation. 

Every  day.  the  newspapers  report  horror 
stories  about  trout)led  young  adults  wtio  mn 
afoul  of  society.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  young  people  who 
represent  the  best  qualities  that  young  Ameri- 
cans have  to  offer,  and  are  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  ttieir  fellow  man  in  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove their  community  and  this  country. 

I  also  have  to  say  wtiat  a  pleasure  it  was  for 
me  to  meet  some  of  the  members  of  Red 
Mountain  High's  Club  RIF.  The  students  ttiat  I 
met  were  all  very  artculate.  engaging  young 
adults,  whom  t  know  will  ably  lead  this  Nation 
in  ttie  years  ahead. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  ROADS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  i  am  introducing  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  legisla- 
tx)n  ttiat  woukj  increase  the  auttiorizatk>n  of 
appropriatkxis  for  Indian  roads  to  $227  millkxi 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996. 

This  money  wouM  be  appropriated  from  ttie 
highway  trust  fund  and  go  to  ttie  constructkm 
of  roads  ttiat  are  kxated  within  or  provide  ac- 
cess to  Indian  reservatkxis.  For  far  too  kxig 
the  funding  level  for  Indian  roads  has  been  in- 
adequate to  respond  to  ttie  overwhelming 
need  for  upgrading  existing  roads  and  for  con- 
structkxi  of  new  ones. 

Most  of  the  more  than  500  federally  recog- 
nized native  American  tribes  and  Alaska  vil- 
lages are  kx:ated  in  very  isolated  areas.  Ttiis 
fact  combined  with  an  insuffKient  road  sys- 
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tem,  makes  economic  opportunity  very  dif- 
ficult As  is  true  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  a 
sound  infrastructure  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  health  arxj  welfare  of  native  American 
communities. 

Currently  the  Department  of  Energy  trans- 
ports hazardous  waste  through  several  res- 
ervations by  main  roadways  and  railways 
which  often  njn  parallel  to  tfie  only  access 
road  in  or  out  of  the  resen/ation.  If  an  accident 
were  to  occur,  it  could  cause  an  immediate 
life-threatening  situation  due  to  \he  distinct 
possibility  that  thba\  governments  would  t>e 
unable  to  evacuate  ttieir  members. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is- 
sued a  needs  survey  which  concluded  that, 
$227  million  per  year  is  needed  to  bring  the 
BIA  system  to  an  acceptat)le  level  of  comple- 
tion In  25  years.  The  survey  also  found  that — 

Except  for  some  reconstruction  and  irrv 
provement  done  In  recent  years,  most  Indian 
reservation  roads  provide  poor  service  for 
health  and  economic  needs,  and  are  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  economic  development  of  the  res- 
ervations. Many  of  them  are  so  bad  as  to  t>e 
considered  a  national  disgrace,  contributing  to: 
(1)  failure  to  provide  education  opportunities  of 
Indian  children  because  roads  are  Impassable 
for  school  buses,  and  (2)  requiring  emergency 
feeding  by  helicopter  of  Isolated  arxJ  stranded 
livestock  arxJ  people.  Obviously,  road  Improve- 
ment can  improve  the  quality  of  life  while  sav- 
ing rTX>ney  in  emergency,  health,  and  edu- 
catnnal  programs.  Also,  welfare  costs  can  be 
reduced  by  providing  adequate  road  access 
from  reservation  homes  to  job  sites. 

Many  tribes  have  found  that  an  Inadequate 
transportation  Infrastructure  has  skje-tracked 
tribal  ecorwmk:  devek}pment  plar^s.  Ecorwmic 
devek)pment  cannot  occur  wfien  needed 
roads  are  not  provkled  to  carry  tfie  required 
people  and  goods  efficientty  and  economically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  as  a  beginning  in  our  effort  to  address  the 
transportation  needs  In  Indian  country.  These 
issues  are  a  high  priority  of  mine  and  I  kx>k 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
PublK  Works  arxJ  Transportation  Committee 
during  the  review  of  \he  Surface  Transpor- 
tatk>n  Assistance  Act  to  consider  all  of  the  Is- 
sues affecting  rtative  Amercans. 


CELEBRATION  OF  PAGO'S  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARHVI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  you 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Puertorriquerx>s  Asoctados  for 
Community  Organizatkxi  [PACO]  on  its  20th 
anniversary. 

This  outstanding  civk:  group  has  provkted 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County,  my  congres- 
sranal  dlstrnt  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  plethora  of 
social  services  over  \he  past  two  decades. 

PACO  has  organized  Jersey  City's  Hispank; 
comnxjnity  and  strived  to  solve  tfie  social 
problems  ttiat  confronted  this  ever-growing 
segment  of  my  district's  populatk>n. 
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Through  tireless  dednation,  PACO's  Execu- 
tive Director  Ellu  Rivera,  Presklent  Primitivo 
Valle,  staff  and  board  of  directors  have  tackled 
Issues  such  as  the  Hispanic  community's  lack 
of  affordable  housing,  the  need  to  create  job 
opportunities  and  the  problems  facing  tfie  el- 
derly. 

While  wortcing  within  the  community,  PACO 
has  realized  that  unity  and  cooperatk>n  are  es- 
sential to  any  meaningful  solution.  To  this  end, 
PACO  has  estat}llshed  networks  with  other 
groups  and  has  formed  private  and  put>lk: 
partnerships. 

This  spirit  of  cooperatk>n  can  be  seen  In 
one  of  PACO's  cun-ent  projects.  Through  a 
partnership  with  Hudson  County  Luttieran  Par- 
ish, PACO  will  soon  celetxate  the  ground 
breaking  for  48  units  of  affordable  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families.  Included 
In  this  project  will  be  a  day-care  center  that 
will  serve  atxxjt  75  chikjren. 

This  project  will  add  nfx)re  apartments  to  the 
500  units  of  affordable  housing  that  PACO  has 
already  built. 

It  woukJ  have  been  hard  to  believe  20  years 
ago  tfiat  PACO  coukj  have  made  such  great 
progress  In  taking  on  tfie  many  pressing  is- 
sues affecting  the  community. 

When  tfie  organization  was  first  started, 
PACO  had  only  three  emptoyees,  a  cokj  water 
flat  for  an  offk>s,  and  little  or  no  equipment  or 
supplies.  Even  tfiese  meager  resources  were 
a  grackHJS  contributkjn  from  tfie  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Albert,  then  pastor  of  the  Grace  Van 
Vorst  Episcopal  Church. 

While  PACO  was  limited  In  material  assets, 
the  group  had  dedk^ted  workers.  And  its 
founders  had  a  dream  and  a  commitment  to 
the  community.  This  enabled  PACO  to  buikj, 
organize,  and  grow. 

PACO  will  honor  one  of  these  founders, 
Perfecto  Oyola,  while  celebrating  Its  20th  anni- 
versary. 

The  poor  living  conditk)ns  of  Puerto  Ricans 
in  Jersey  City  during  tfie  1950's  and  1960's 
prompted  Oyola  to  help  found  PACO.  He  be- 
lieved tfiat  the  Latino  community  needed  an 
agency  tfiat  couM  offer  multiple  social  serv- 
ces. 

Through  his  work  with  PACO,  Oyola  started 
many  of  tfie  services  that  he  found  lacking  in 
the  community.  He  started  cultural  programs 
for  tfie  Hispanic  youth  of  tfie  city,  a  bilingual 
community  center,  programs  for  senkx  citizens 
and  drives  to  keep  students  from  dropping  out 
of  high  school. 

Oyola,  PACO's  otfter  founders  and  tfie 
group's  leaders  today  began  such  programs 
arxJ  continue  them  with  tfie  help  of  Federal, 
State,  and  kxal  grants.  PACO  has  beconne 
adept  at  winning  the  funding  needed  t>y  tfie 
Hispank:  community.  In  this  PACO  plays  an 
essential  role  because  its  founders  noted  tfiat 
tfie  government  often  overtooked  tfie  commu- 
nity because  of  a  lack  of  commurMcatkMi 
caused  by  a  language  gap. 

Tfvough  tfie  work  of  founders  such  as 
Oyola,  PACO  grew  to  become  a  vital  resource 
for  tfie  Hispank;  community.  I  know  tfiat  it  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  tfie  coming 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  saluting 
PACO  and  wishing  it  luck  for  anotfier  success- 
ful 20  years  of  servne  to  the  community. 
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DAVID  FORD:  A  FIGHTER  FOR 
PEOPLE 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  extend  a  special  greeting  to  a 
good  friend  wfio  Is  also  a  friend  to  tfie  entire 
community.  Davkj  Ford  has,  in  many  capac- 
ities, served  the  residents  of  Mount  Vernon, 
NY  with  distinction  and  vigor.  Whenever  there 
has  been  a  need,  Davkl  Ford  has  been  tfiere 
for  his  community. 

At  age  13,  DavkJ  Ford  signed  up  to  serve 
our  country  in  tfie  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  II,  and  ever  since  he  has  b>een  fighting  for 
the  people  of  tfiis  country.  Today,  his  service 
is  exenriplified  by  his  dedk:ation  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Neighbortiood  Health  Center  arxl  his 
responsibilities  a  water  commissioner  for  tfie 
city  of  Mount  Verrxm.  Tfx>se  positions  are  a 
true  reflection  of  Davkj  Ford's  commitinent  to 
the  most  fundamental  needs  of  the  people  of 
his  community. 

DavkJ  has  been  cfiairman  of  tfie  board  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Neighbortiood  Heatth  Cerv 
ter  since  1 981 .  During  that  time,  fie  has  been 
a  driving  force  t)ehlnd  the  center's  growth  and 
its  unending  work  to  expand  tfie  community 
whch  it  serves.  Literally  tfxxjsands  of  West- 
chester reskJents  fiave  been  able  to  secure 
health  servces  whKh  migfit  not  fiave  been 
available  witfKxit  tfie  forceful  advocacy  and 
fonward  looking  viskm  of  this  dednated  man. 

Any  recognition  of  David  Ford  wouM  be  irv 
complete  without  mention  of  his  family.  Not 
only  fias  he  raised  a  fine  family  himself,  but  he 
has  also  given  his  k>ve  and  help  to  tfie  chil- 
dren of  his  brother.  His  dedrcation  to  those 
chlkjren  and  to  his  wife  is  witfiout  limit,  just  as 
his  commitment  fias  been  to  his  community  at 
large. 

I  am  very  fortunate  to  count  DavkJ  Ford 
among  my  friends.  On  ttiis,  his  birtfiday,  I  want 
to  extend  not  only  my  personal  greetings,  but 
my  deep  appreciation  for  all  he  means  to 
those  of  us  wfio  know  him  well  and  to  tfiose 
wfiose  lives  fie  fias  toucfied  in  very  important 
ways. 


DAWN  POWELL:  SPEAK  FOR 
YOURSELF  ESSAY  WINNER 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Dawn  Powell  from  Louisville,  KY, 
who  was  in  Washington,  DC,  last  week  as  tfie 
Kentucky  representative  to  ttie  third  annual 
RespecTeen  National  Youth  Forum. 

Dawn  won  the  Kenhjcky  competition  in  ttie 
RespecTeen  "Speak  for  YourselT  Essay  Con- 
test In  whKh  students  wrote  to  Members  of 
Congress  regarding  Important  issues  of  the 
day. 

Dawn's  winning  letter  to  me  was  a  clarion 
call  for  increased  Federal  funding  for  drug  re- 
habilitation centers  and  counseling  for  families 
of  adolescent  drug  atxjsers. 
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I  met  with  Dawn, 
queine,  on  Apri  23 
knowtodge  of  the 
scourge  poses 


and  with  her  mother,  Jac- 
I  was  impressed  with  her 
problems  that  the  drug 
l^cal  commurvties  and  with 
her  genuine  conceiti  that  care  and  treatmerrt 
be  provided  to  our  yiouths.  I  toW  Dawn  that,  as 
a  member  of  Itw  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  apd  Control,  I  support  in- 
creased Federal  fulding  for  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  southeast  Re- 
gional Center  for  Drug  Free  Schools  and 
Communities  relocated  to  Louisville  from  At- 
lanta. GA.  In  addttic  i  to  the  ottier  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  pnigrams  in  the  community 
presently,  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  are 
weM  poised  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs.  But,  as 
with  all  communitiei  in  the  Natwn — especially 
urt)an  areas — man>  communities  need  more 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Again,  I  salute  ar  d  commend  Dawn  Powell 
for  winning  the  Keitucky  corrpetitran  in  the 
RespecTeen  "Speal ;  for  YourselT  Essay  Corv 
test  I  also  want  to  congratulate  her  parents, 
Lynn  and  JacquelifB,  arxl  her  school,  Barret 
TradMonal  MkJdIe  $chool.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  doHeagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dawn's  winning  essay: 

(BO  GRfEN  Meadow  Circle, 
Louisv\lle.  KY.  January  29. 1991. 
Rapreaentative  RoiIano  L.  Mazzou, 
Raybum  Building.    I 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Reprbsentxttve  Mazzou:  There  are 
Approximately  SS.oip  drug'  abusers  on  waiting 
lists  to  get  Into  ja  rehabilitation  center. 
Please  consider  Incfeaslng  government  fund- 
ing for  rehabilitation  and  counseling  for  the 
Camllles  of  adolescent  drug  abusers. 

Atwut  eight  yeaijs  ago  my  family  was  In- 
volved In  family  cotinseUng  with  my  brother. 
He  was  an  alcoholic  and  a  drug  addict.  Those 
times  were  rough;  1  am  not  sure  If  we  would 
have  nuule  it  through  without  counseling. 
My  brother  has  no<r  recovered  with  the  help 
of  family  and  profelslonal  counseling. 

Many  uaen  musq  wait  four  to  five  months 
before  entering  a  ^>rogram  because  waiting 
lists  are  so  long.  There  are  an  additional 
600,000  young  addicts  who  are  not  on  waiting 
lists,  Imt  need  to  b«! 

Federal  funding]  for  treatment  has  in- 
creased 8ut)etantla)ly  over  the  past  several 
yean,  to  SI  .3  bllliota  in  1990.  But  the  govern- 
ment still  puts  tha  bulk  of  its  limited  funds 
Isto  a  demand-side  strategy  with  S6.6  billion 
appropriated  ia  1964  for  law  enforcement,  and 
aid  to  Latin  America  countries.  Funding 
most  iM  provided  \  for  new  and  Innovative 
Crag  rehabilltatloni  programs. 

Louisville's  new  Regional  Alcohol  and 
other  Drug  AssessOent  Center  for  Children 
and  Youth  will  as^ts  drug  problems  of  stu- 
dents from  a  ten-iounty  area  of  Kentucky 
and  Southern  Indiana.  Cyril  Wantland,  the 
administrator  of  the  program,  says  that 
ninety  percent  of  the  youth  in  schools  will 
nse  some  illicit  drun  Iwfore  they  graduate. 

The  government  Deeds  to  implement  addi- 
tional funds  to  establish  more  centers  simi- 
lar to  the  Regional  Alcohol  and  Drug  Assess- 
ment Center  in  Louisville.  We  can  make  a 
diflerenee! 

Sincerely, 

Dawn  Powell. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LET'S  SAVE  AMERICA'S  KURDS 


April  30,  1991 


HON.  PHER  H.  KOSIMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leslie 
GeK>  wrote  In  Surxlay's  New  York  Times  of 
the  plight  of  miHk>ns  of  Americans  who  go 
unhoused,  uneducated,  unfed,  and  unnoticed. 
If  the  United  States  can  protect  the  Kurds  of 
Iraq,  arxJ  we  must;  if  we  can  make  sure  they 
are  fed  and  housed,  cannot  we  do  tfie  same 
for  millions  of  our  own  countrymen,  many  of 
them  chiWren? 

Look  Homeward 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Our  country's  leaders  are  more  willing  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  democratize  Iraa 
and  help  the  Kurds  than  to  fix  up  America 
and  save  the  "Kurds  of  America."  I  wrote 
that  recently,  and  if  anything,  did  not  carry 
the  argument  far  enough. 

Most  of  America's  opinion-makers,  in  ef- 
fect, have  separated  themselves  from  Amer- 
ican society.  They  feel  more  at  home  with 
the  world  than  with  America.  They  use  their 
political  muscle  on  admirable  foreign  mat- 
ters like  the  Kurds,  but  seldom  on  the 
"Kurds"  and  blight  outside  their  offices. 

Our  movers  and  shakers — conservatives 
and  liberals,  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  media— know  and  care  more  about  for- 
eign than  domestic  affairs.  That's  mainly 
why  they  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
solving  world  problems.  That's  mainly  why 
they  do  not  even  bother  to  search  for  an- 
swers to  emergencies  at  home.  President 
Bush  Is  a  prime,  self-acknowledged  example. 

America's  elites  can  rattle  off  the  names  of 
the  top  three  Kurdish  leaders  and  skip  into 
Intricate  argiunents  about  what  can  be  done 
to  re-establish  Iraq  as  the  Garden  of  E>]en. 
But  ask  them,  as  I  have  recently,  about 
what's  Involved  In  Medicaid  or  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  most  will  return  a  guilty 
smile — and  guide  the  conversation  back  to 
Gorbachev  or  the  Kurds. 

I  suggested  to  a  big-city  Congressman  that 
he  spend  one-fifteenth  of  his  time  on  one 
issue  facing  his  city.  He  laughed.  His  bright 
and  Involved  wife  said:  "That  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  There's  nothing  that  can  be 
done."  But  they  would  move  mountains  for 
the  Kurds. 

I  buttonholed  a  senior  television  executive 
and  Inquired  why  he  did  not  grlve  more  air 
time  to  stories  about  the  homeless.  He  said 
the  viewers  were  not  Interested  In  seeing 
these  fllm  clips  all  the  time.  But  his  net- 
work, like  all  the  othere,  has  been  showing 
essentially  identical  clips  of  starving  and 
homeless  Kurds  every  night  for  the  last 
month. 

Major  U.S.  newspapers  put  aside  5  to  10 
pages  every  day  for  months  to  cover  the  rev- 
olutions In  EUistem  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  gulf  war.  It's  hard  to  remember  a 
leading  newspaper  offering  such  extensive 
coverage  of  a  domestic  policy  Issue  for  even 
one  day,  since  the  civil  rights  revolution  in 
the  early  19e0's. 

In  almost  every  major  news  organization, 
the  high-priced  talent  runs  from  local  and 
national  beats  to  foreign  sissignments.  Pro- 
motions to  top  management  positions  often 
go  to  those  with  careers  overseas. 

News  magazines  pay  more  attention  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State  than  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Health  and  Human  Services  or 


Labor.  So  does  the  Washington  hostess  with 
the  mostest. 

Ever  since  World  War  n,  foreign  affairs — 
war  and  peace — has  been  the  glamour  field. 
The  world  provided  the  t>est  stage  to  display 
talent.  Sitting  down  with  unions,  minorities 
and  private-Interest  groups  led  only  to  the 
political  graveyard. 

To  growing  public  problems,  elites  sought 
private  answers.  Bad  public  schools:  send  the 
kids  to  private  schools.  Trafflc  congestion: 
put  a  phone  in  the  car.  The  city  a  hellhole: 
buy  a  home  in  the  country. 

Issues  like  health  and  education  became 
"hopeless"  and  "wasteful"  to  them.  They 
forgot  that  all  government  programs  produce 
bureaucracy  and  waste. 

Governments  do  not  perform  many  tasks 
well.  But  they  do  more  than  a  satisfactory 
Job  of  building.  They  can  build  housing  for 
the  homeless,  roads  and  airports  to  speed 
transportation  and  new  schools  to  replace 
the  dungeons  of  inner-city  education.  These 
are  capital  investments  that  create  Jobs  and 
generate  new  tax  revenues — pride  and  dig- 
nity. 

Governments  also  know  how  to  put  more 
police  on  the  streets  and  in  the  schools  to 
deter  violence,  and  how  to  attract  better 
teachers  with  higher  pay.  Bureaucrats  have 
carried  out  programs  to  help  the  preschool 
poor  get  a  good  and  healthy  start. 

All  of  this  requires  money,  the  kind  of 
money  elites  unflinchingly  committed  to  the 
Hght  against  Iraq.  It  demands  leadership,  the 
kind  of  skill  and  determination  Mr.  Bush 
brought  to  the  war  effort.  And  it  cries  out 
for  the  sustained  interest  and  participation 
of  America's  movers  and  shakers,  who  can 
choose  to  merely  live  in  their  country  or  to 
make  their  country  livable. 


CANADIANS:  GOVERNMENT  BY 
HYPOCRISY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ca- 
nadians are  at  It  again.  The  same  Government 
whk^  drills  for  oil  on  its  side  of  the  border — 
but  lobbies  Congress  against  drilling  in  Alaska 
on  our  skle  of  the  tx>rder — is  spewing  tons  of 
raw  sewage  into  ttie  Pacific.  As  the  attached 
article  from  the  EcorK>mist  illustrates,  tf>e  Ca- 
nadians feign  corKem  for  the  environment  ap- 
parently only  when  it  is  cost  effective,  or  in 
ttieir  competitive  best  interest.  In  this  latest  In- 
stallment of  Govemmerrt  by  hypocrisy,  it  turns 
out  that  the  sprawling  metropolis  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  simply  dumps  all  of  its  raw 
sewage  into  the  Pacifk:.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  border,  the  small  town  of  Port  Angeles  is 
spending  $31 .6  millon  on  a  sewage  treatment 
piarrt  for  ttieir  waste. 

I  t>ring  this  to  the  attentkm  of  the  Members 
because  of  a  Canadian  record  of  environ- 
mental degradatKKi  which  is  appalling,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  their  well-publicized  positions 
regarding  United  States  efforts  to  improve  our 
environment  At  ttie  same  time  ttiey  offKially 
oppose  environmentally  sourxl  drilling  in  tfie 
Ccostal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  Natkxial  Wiklife 
Refuge  in  Alaska,  ttiey  are  drilting  on  arxJ  off- 
shore on  ttieir  skle  of  ttie  border.  They  have 
even  suggested  traversing  the  Beaufort  Sea 
with  oil  tankers  from  their  numerous  oil  finds. 
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Their  forestry  practices  harden  back  to  the 
days  of  Paul  Bunyan.  Their  constant  whining 
about  acid  rain  in  the  United  States  ignores 
their  own  sorry  and  feeble  efforts  to  reduce 
smelter  emissions  in  their  own  country. 

The  next  time  the  Canadians  complain 
about  tfie  United  States  environment,  cover 
your  wallets. 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Apr.  6, 1991] 

Thy  Neighbour's  Drains 

Seattle.— Victoria,  In  British  Columbia, 
lures  thousands  of  tourists  over  the  Cana- 
dian Iwrder  from  Washington  state  every 
year.  Most  make  the  trip  there  by  feiry, 
cruising  across  20  miles  of  cervilean  sea.  But 
more  than  blue  water  passes  beneath  their 
keels;  so  does  Victoria's  sewage. 

Washlngtonlans  were  disconcerted  to  learn 
that  their  Canadian  cousins  have  for  years 
been  disposing  of  Victoria's  sewage  simply 
by  shooting  the  stuff  out  of  a  pipe  a  mile  off- 
shore. The  city's  230,000  residents  chum  out 
some  15m  gallons  a  day.  It  Is  a  noisome  mix: 
human  waste,  toxic  chemicals,  heavy  metals 
and  more  (local  windsurfers  refer  to  McNeil 
Bay  as  "condom  b&y").  What  happens  to  it 
next  is  up  to  ocean  currents  and  the  peculiar 
appetites  of  the  local  marine  life. 

The  residents  of  Washington  state  are 
crosser  alwut  all  this  since  they  themselves 
have  been  told  to  be  cleaner.  Port  Angeles,  a 
small  town  (18,000  people)  Just  acorss  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  is  spending  S31.6m  on 
a  sewage-treatment  plant  that  will  kill  sew- 
a^e-t>orne  l>acteria  and  remove  all  nutrients 
and  solids.  Other  Washington  towns, 
chivvied  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  are  forking  out  similar  amounts. 

Yet  all  that  Victoria's  sewage  officials 
have  come  up  with  so  far  is  a  proposal  for  a 
longer  pipe.  British  Columbia  has  long  built 
its  tourism  Industry  around  the  slogan  "Su- 
perNatural".  Perhaps  too  natural,  say  the 
neightmurs. 

In  late  March  state  senators  asked  the 
State  Department  to  strong-arm  the  Canadi- 
ans next  door  Into  subjecting  their  effluent 
to  treatment  more  sophisticated  than  the 
current  expedient  of  placing  a  screen  over 
the  pipe  to  trap  the  largest  bits  of  debris. 
Frosty  letters  from  Booth  Gardner,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Washington,  and  Norm  Dicks,  a 
Democratic  memtwr  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  state,  have  also  been 
dispatched  north. 

British  Columbian  omclals,  defending 
their  sewa^  practices,  are  backed  by  experts 
who  Iwlleve  that  the  cold  water  and  fast  cur- 
rents of  the  strait  are  sufficient  to  disperse 
and  even  cleanse  Victoria's  waste.  A  new 
study  has  been  commissioned  and  its  report 
Is  due  on  April  17th.  Critics  reply  that  Vic- 
toria has  been  studying  its  sewage  since  1966 
and  should  by  now  have  a  pretty  clear  pic- 
ture. "A  third-world  approach",  snorts  one 
American  now  living  In  Victoria. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  Washington  state  to 
assume  moral  superiority.  There  is  a  bit  of 
pot-and-kettle  about  its  outrage.  Growth 
around  Puget  Sound  over  the  past  ten  years 
has  resulted  In  polluted  water  trickling  into 
the  sea  from  car  jMirks.  storm  sewers  and 
over-fertilised  lawns.  Puget  Sound  is  rel- 
atively land-locked  and  quiescent  compared 
with  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Liver 
tumours,  perhaps  caused  by  i»llutlon,  are 
common  in  fish  caught  near  Seattle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUBSIDIZING  OIL  SPILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TX)RR1CELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  body 
knows,  oilspills,  fuel  leaks,  and  other  forms  of 
pollution  are  currently  devastating  ttie  workfs 
environment  at  an  alarming  rate.  Most  people 
woukj  be  surprised  to  find  that  offending  com- 
panies are  receiving  tax  credits  for  ttieir 
abuses. 

Today,  I  woukl  like  to  share  with  (Congress 
an  editorial  from  tfie  Bergen  Record,  written 
by  our  colleague  Representative  Frank  J. 
GuARiNi,  that  addresses  a  major  loophole  in 
today's  lax  Code  regarding  environmental 
atxises  t>y  major  companies: 

Subsidizing  Oil  Spills 
(By  Prank  J.  Guarinl) 

A  recent  article  in  The  Record  quite  cor- 
rectly asked  whether  the  $15  million  settle- 
ment for  the  Arthur  Kill  oil  spill  is  enough. 
It  is  not  and,  unfortunately,  the  settlement 
is  not  even  what  it  appears. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  think,  a  J15 
million  settlment  a«:alnst  Exxon  for  the  Jan. 
1,  1990,  fuel  oil  leak  in  the  Arthur  Kill  does 
not  mean  that  Exxon  will  pay  S15  million. 
Their  actual  out-of-pocket  costs  will  be 
much  less,  perhaps  only  half  that  amount. 
Taxpayers  and  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments will  be  paying  for  part  of  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  reason  that  taxpayers  are  subsidizing 
oil  spills  and  their  subsequent  settlements  is 
that  the  tax  code  presently  allows  oil  compa- 
nies to  deduct  pollution  costs  as  "losses." 
Oil  companies  are  permitted  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  oil  removal,  damages,  payments, 
legal  fees,  and  even  the  money  that  is  lost 
from  having  spilled  or  leaked  however  many 
gallons  of  oil  into  our  rivers  and  oceans. 

This  means  that  when  an  oil  company  that 
has  had  a  spill  computes  its  tax  liability,  it 
subtracts  these  costs  from  its  income,  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  taxes  it  has  to  pay.  This 
has  two  negative  effects.  It  provides  the 
wrong  incentive  by  taking  the  sting  out  of 
the  penalties  meant  to  deter  polluters.  And 
because  the  company  pays  less  taxes,  tax- 
payers eventually  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

A  monetary  incentive  is  the  most  effective 
catalyst  to  spur  businesses  to  action.  We 
need  to  strengthen  the  incentives  that  will 
prompt  oil  companies  to  behave  in  a  respon- 
sible and  safe  manner  In  the  transport  of  oil. 

The  present  tax  code  provides  tax  relief 
when  companies  pollute.  The  laws  that  per- 
mit this  egregious  behavior  must  be 
changed.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  incentives  for  responsible  t>ehavlor 
and  to  end  the  taxpayer  subsidy  for  pollut- 
ers. The  bill  will  deny  deductions  to  oil  com- 
panies which  are  found  to  have  been  neg- 
ligent. It  will  also  deny  an  automatic  busi- 
ness deduction  for  the  costs  and  damag'es  as- 
sociated with  cleaning  up  a  hazardous  waste 
site.  Denying  tax  deductions  to  those  who 
pollute  out  of  negligence  will  reinforce  our 
efforts  to  promote  careful  l)ehavlor  and  pre- 
vent oil  spills  or  accidents  Involving  hazard- 
ous substances.  It  will  also  encourage  the 
settlement  of  litigation  designed  to  make  re- 
sponsible pcutles  pay  for  the  cleanup  of  our 
environment. 

Congressional  Research  Service  and  House 
Budget  Committee  staff  analyses  of  the  re- 
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cently  announced  Jl.l  billion  settlement  for 
the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  determined  that 
Exxon's  out-of-pocket  costs  will  amount  to 
approximately  S440  million.  That  means  that 
Exxon  will  actually  pay  less  than  half  of  the 
much  touted  »1.1  billion  settlement.  When 
you  consider  that  confidential  economic 
studies  done  for  the  sute  of  Alaska  and  the 
federal  government  valued  the  true  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  spill  at  S3  billion,  this  $440 
million  figure  is  otiscenely  low. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  over  1  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  have  l)een  spilled  in  New  Jersey 
waterways.  There  is  no  way  of  computing 
monetary  damages  that  will  fully  com- 
pensate for  the  destruction  of  sensitive  wet- 
lands and  the  killing  of  wildlife.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  objective  criteria  for 
calculating  the  damage  that  has  l>een  done,  I 
want  to  ensure  that  the  little  that  these 
companies  do  pay  in  compensation  and 
cleanup  costs  is  not  neutralized  through  tax 
benefits.  The  present  tax  system  is  guilty  of 
encouraging  irresponsible  behavior.  This 
must  be  changed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  REED 


HON.  GEORGE  MIUER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  1991  academic  year  Mr. 
William  Reed,  the  oMest  principal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Public  School  System,  will  retire 
from  a  43-year  career  in  education.  I  woukj 
like  to  take  this  time  to  share  with  you  tfie  re- 
markat)le  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Reed  during 
his  37-year  principalship  at  Marsh  Elementary 
School  in  Anboch,  CA. 

William  Reed's  interest  in  pubic  education 
has  been  traced  back  to  Worid  War  II  where 
he  served  as  a  drill  ir^tructor,  platoon  leader, 
and  an  Army  captain  at  tfie  Pentagon  and  in 
Okinawa.  Recognizing  his  calling  to  teach,  Mr. 
Reed  received  a  masters  in  educatkxi  from 
Stanford  University,  and  in  1948  urxJertook  his 
first  teaching  job  in  Menio  Park,  CA.  From 
tt>ere  he  became  a  principal  for  the  Monterey 
City  ScfKX)ls,  served  as  chairman  of  tfie  first 
State  salary  committee  for  school  administra- 
tors, a  k)bbyist  for  teacher's  rights,  and  taught 
at  (California  State  University  in  San  Jose.  In 
1954,  Mr.  Reed  settled  into  his  current  posi- 
tk>n  as  principal  of  Marsh  Elementary  in  Anti- 
och. 

William  Reed  has  always  strived  for  a  happy 
and  ftealtfiy  environment  conducive  to  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  learning.  For  tfie  teach- 
ers of  Marsh  Elementary,  Mr.  Reed  created  a 
unk]ue  faculty  dub  alk>wing  his  teaching  staff 
to  express  their  concerns  in  an  open  forum, 
free  of  administrative  influence.  In  this  way  his 
teacfiers  were  able  to  have  some  input  in 
school  polKy  and  curriculum  implementatkxi. 

Mr.  Reed  has  always  believed  in  tfie  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  strong  reading  and 
spelling  skills  for  his  students.  He  established 
a  phonics  program  to  address  these  needs. 
The  program  has  evolved  into  a  pitot  typing 
program  appropriately  named  Project  T.Y.P.E. 
[Teaching  Youngsters  Precise  English]  title 
IV-C,  and  is  now  a  p>ossi)le  model  for  similar 
programs  within  the  school  district. 
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William  Reed  has  been  recognized  nriany 
times  for  his  outstfnding  leadership  and  integ- 
rity, his  support  of  teachers,  and  his  innovative 
ideas  for  students^  in  1980,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
named  him  ttie  Cutstanding  Administrator  In 
Contra  Costa  Cointy.  Additionally,  Mr.  Reed 
has  been  awardec  the  PTA  Honorary  Service 
Award,  two  PTA  scholarships  in  his  name  to 
Marsh  graduates,  ind  a  play  area  bearing  his 
name  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  or  May  18,  1991,  the  faculty 
and  students  of  \Aarsti  Elementary  will  join 
with  Mr.  Reed's  fa  nily  arxJ  friends  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  ttie  many  Achievements  that  dominate 
his  career.  Mr.  Reed  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  staff  and  students  as  he  is  so  much  a  part 
of  their  school.  I  know  they  join  me  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  I  louse  of  Representatives  in 


wishing  him  well  in 


BILL  TEAGUE :  GIVING  TO  OTHERS 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


his  retirement 


HON.  BLL  ALEXANDER 


ARKANSAS 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
Bill  league  of  Tru  nann,  AR  tielieves  that  giv 
ing  of  yourself  on  behalf  of  others  is  its  own 
reward. 

BIN  league  haa  spent  countless  hours  on 
twhalf  of  the  btnd  arxj  visually  impaired 
ttvough  the  Trumafin  Lions  Club. 

He  origir^ed  ttib  club's  annual  fund  raising 
t>art)ecue — an  event  whnh  has  enabled  the 
club  to  raise  mor^  than  $45,000  to  help  pre- 
serve sight  for  socfie  arxJ  to  assist  ottiers  wtx) 
have  lost  it. 

Recently,  Bill  T^gue  received  the  "Melvin 
Jones  Felfowship,^  the  highest  honor  ttiat  ttie 
Lions  Club  can  be$tow. 

In  £iccepbng  thei  feltowship.  Bill  league  said 
that  no  one  person  has  ever  deserved  the 
honor.  Even  in  tt|s,  he  was  thinking  of  ottv 
ers — including  ttiope  wtio  have  worked  with 
him  to  make  ttie  arnual  fund  raising  bart)ecue 
the  success  it  hasjbecome. 

Bil  Teague  do^s  not  personally  know  the 
majority  of  vtsualnr  impaired  or  blind  persons 
he  has  helped  Through  the  years — txjt  he 
knows  he  has  helped  and  that  is  wtiat  counts. 

Ttie  1980's  hav^  been  described  as  a  time 
wtien  corwem  for  lottiers  was  replaced  with  a 
totaUy  consuming  { concern  for  self.  But  ttie 
harshness  of  ttvs  lEtnatysis  is  softened  conskl- 
erably  wtien  you  realize  ttiat — all  atong — Bill 
Teague,  and  ttXMJ^ands  like  him,  were  working 
for  ottiers  in  a  qui^t  but  effective  way. 

Bil  Teague  Mf^  give  America  its  heart,  its 
compasskxi,  and  fnakes  this  a  kinder,  gentler 
place  in  wtiich  to  ijve. 

I  congratulate  rfiy  friend  Bill  Teague  and  I 
know  I  am  joined  by  ttx>se  wtiose  lives  have 
been  made  better  ^  his  work. 
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SO  LITTLE  TIME  TO  SAVE  SO 
MANY  LIVES 


April  30,  1991 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  ttie  Hunger  Committee  hekj  a  hear- 
ing to  review  the  plight  of  the  world's  refugees 
and  to  see  whether  we  are  Investing  enough 
to  respond  to  the  situation.  We  learned  that 
we  have  not. 

The  General  Accounting  Offk;e  testified  that 
the  number  of  refugees  worldwide  lias  more 
ttian  dout)led  from  7  million  to  1 5  or  1 6  million. 
That  amount  has  now  jumped  to  over  1 8  mil- 
lion with  the  refugee  crisis  in  Iraq,  Turkey,  and 
Iran.  During  the  same  period,  according  to 
GAO,  our  overseas  refugee  relief  has  hovered 
at  around  $200  million  and  actually  declined  In 
real  dollars. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States  is 
lagging  behind  others.  We  contributed  about 
$10  billion  at  home  and  atxoad  for  all  kinds  of 
refugee  relief  in  the  1980's.  Ttie  United  States 
was  also  ttie  largest  donor  to  all  txjt  one  o' 
four  major  International  refugee  relief  organi- 
zatk>ns. 

However,  I  t>elieve  ttiat  the  growing  refugee 
prot)lem  requires  that  we  do  even  more  to 
help.  I,  also,  think  that  we  can  do  so  wittiout 
adding  to  the  budget  deftcit.  Reallocating  for- 
eign aid  from  security  assistance  to  refugee 
and  food  aid  accounts  can  help  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  human  misery  wittiout  straining 
our  budget  The  end  of  the  cold  war  means 
ttiat  we  can  prudently  make  such  a 
realtocatnn. 

May  I  also  emptiasize  that  this  is  not  a  de- 
bate atxHjt  statistk:s — wtiether  rrxiney  or  refu- 
gees. It  is  a  plea  to  save  human  lives — one  at 
a  time. 

Rigtit  now,  the  international  media  have  fo- 
cused ttieir  cameras  on  the  refugee  crisis  in 
Iraq.  Ttiat's  as  it  shoukj  be.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  ttie  Record  an  artk:le  ttiat  describes 
the  Kurdish  refugee  emergency  by  Lionel 
Rosenblatt,  executive  director  of  Refugees 
International. 

Mr.  Rosentilatt  testified  at  our  hearing  last 
week  ttiis  is  a  case  "of  the  failure  of  early 
warning  and  rapid  international  response  to 
refugee  crises."  The  House  next  week  will  au- 
ttiorize  additional  emergency  relief  but  we 
must  also  explore  how  to  estat>lish  an  inter- 
natfonal  emergency  relief  corps,  which  can 
tielp  to  prevent  the  deattis  and  suffering  now 
taking  ttieir  grim  toll  in  the  Kurdish  encamp- 
ments. 

Mr.  Rosentilatt  also  urged  ttiat  we  not  forget 
the  "kxjming  famine  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  that 
threatens  to  kill  millkins"  and  that  "we  must  in- 
sure ttiat  ttie  international  community  does  not 
divert  funds  from  ttiat  impending  disaster.  We 
stKXJkJ  not  rob  ttie  East  Afi'k:ans  to  pay  for  ttie 
refugees  from  Saddam."  I  couU  not  agree 
more: 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Ajar. 
19,  1991] 

The  Race  Against  Time  To  Save  KiniDiSH 

Refugees 

(By  Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt) 

Turkey-Iraq  Border.— The  Kurdish  refu- 
gees here  are  strung  along  three  sides  of  a 
high  bowl  flanked  by  higher,  snow-capped 
peaks.  By  day,  from  a  distance,  the  aspect  Is 
one  of  a  mountain  littered  with  bits  of  old 
cloth;  only  the  smoky  pall  from  the  family 
fires  suggests  that  there  are  people  there — by 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

At  night  the  fires,  through  the  smoke, 
evoke  a  candlelight  vigil  in  an  outdoor  am- 
phitheater. Then  If  you  look  carefully  at  a 
distant  ridge  line,  some  of  the  lights  move  in 
a  file,  the  flashlights  of  the  newly  arriving  in 
this  Valley  of  Sorrow  which  could  soon  be  a 
Valley  of  Death. 

This  site  along  the  border  near  the  Turkish 
village  of  Cukurca  is  Just  one  of  several  with 
a  combined  total  of  perhaps  600,000  refugees 
from  Iraq,  and  growing.  When  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  visited  here  April  8,  no 
relief  supplies  had  t)een  distributed  other 
than  biscuits  donated  by  the  local  Turkish 
population.  The  Turkish  Red  Crescent  cares 
for  the  very  sick  at  the  local  clinic,  but  in 
the  camp  there  were  almost  no  medicines,  as 
there  was  not  yet  an  international  supply 
line. 

The  result  is  not  a  camp,  but  an  encamp- 
ment. There  is  no  census  or  regristration  sys- 
tem for  new  arrivals.  There  are  no  latrines, 
no  camp  administration.  Much  of  this  results 
from  the  astonishing  lack  of  a  field  officer 
from  the  United  Nations;  nor  is  there  a  medi- 
cal supply  channel  from  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  Lea«rue  of  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties. With  proper  drugs,  the  Iraqi  refugee 
doctors  could  make  a  good  dent  in  the  medi- 
cal caseload.  They  are  Instead  t>arely  having 
an  Impact.  Given  the  lack  of  international 
presence,  the  refugees  are  concerned  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  attack  them  along  the 
border. 

Meanwhile,  they  wait: 

Women  in  t>athrobes  and  slippers  who  did 
not  take  the  time  to  change  clothes  before 
fleeing  Saddam's  men.  An  old  blind  couple, 
led  out  of  Iraq  by  their  10-year-old  grandson. 
A  family  of  19  sharing  three  blankets.  A 
widow  ^nd  her  three  children,  without  the 
strength  to  cut  firewood. 

The  terrain  is  so  steep  that  the  refugees 
try  to  scrape  a  small  level  spot  using  knives, 
pans,  and  sticks.  If  they  arrive  too  late  in 
the  day,  they  simply  hunker  down  under 
their  blankets  for  the  long  night. 

These  people  are  mostly  Kurds.  However, 
there  are  more  than  12,000  Assyrian  Chris- 
tians. There  are  also  Chaldeans,  Turkomans, 
and  other  minorities.  Those  with  relatives 
abroad  plead  to  Join  them.  Indeed,  the  US 
should  lead  the  way  in  accepting  some  of 
them. 

But  for  now,  the  urgent  priority  is  to  save 
their  lives,  and  there  Is  very  little  time.  One 
hopes  that  the  US  airdrop  is  a  welcome  sign 
that  the  administration  now  understands  the 
severity  of  the  refugee  problem.  Airdrops, 
however,  are  only  the  leading  edge  of  what 
must  l>e  done.  By  air  and  truck,  massive 
amounts  of  food,  tents,  and  relief  materiel 
must  t>e  brought  in. 

Most  of  the  materiel  can  be  procured  In 
Turkey.  But  some  Items  such  as  tents  and 
blankets  should  t>e  brought  In  by  the  US 
military  fi-om  Its  stockpiles. 

As  of  April  10,  only  H  million  to  S5  million 
had  been  made  available  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  UN  agencies  were  just  t>e- 
glnning  to  receive  cash  In  serious  amounts. 
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More  money  has  now  been  pledged,  but  it  is 
not  yet  grenerating  delivery  of  relief  to  the 
refugees. 

The  refugees  around  Cukurca  constitute 
only  one  of  many  groups  of  at  least  30,000 
people.  The  other  sites  are  all  equally  dif- 
ficult to  access  for  relief  shipments.  There 
are  also  the  Iranian  and  Syrian  borders,  the 
former  with  larger  numbers  than  on  the 
Turkish  borders  and  with  a  frontier  now 
apprarently  closed  by  Tehran.  European  gov- 
ernments should  take  the  lead  in  surveying 
this  sector. 

All  in  all,  tthis  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
relief  tasks  ever  mounted  and  will  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is  after 
all  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 

To  win  the  race  against  the  Kurdish  refu- 
gee problem  will  require  US  leadership  of  the 
kind  we  saw  on  the  military  and  diplomatic 
fronts  of  Desert  Storm.  In  turn,  the  US  must 
galvanize  the  United  Nations  agencies. 

Initially,  the  international  effort  should 
focus  on  putting  a  representative  at  each  ref- 
ugee encampment  along  the  border,  making, 
arrangements  for  immediate  local  procure- 
ment of  urgently  needed  relief  supplies,  and 
delivering  the  material  to  the  refugee  sites 
and  to  affected  Turkish  villages  by  road  or 
helicopter,  with  airdrops  as  a  last  resort.  To 
get  relief  to  the  far-flung  and  remote  en- 
campments and  to  those  in  Iraq  requires 
something  of  the  scale  of  the  Berlin  Airlift, 
though  this  time  most  of  the  effort  will  be 
with  overland  transit. 

This  relief  effort  will  require  extraordinary 
work  by  the  US  and  the  UN.  To  engage  the 
government  into  life-saving  speed,  the  presi- 
dent should  appoint  as  coordinator  a  distin- 
guished private  individual  with  interagency 
powers.  We  must  cut  through  our  own  and 
UN  red  tape  with  all  possible  speed.  At  the 
UN,  a  wide  mandate  for  the  special  coordina- 
tor, with  full  backing  of  the  secretary-gen- 
eral, is  needed. 

If  the  Kurdish  refugees  are  not  saved,  the 
war  may  well  be  best  remembered  for  the 
tragedy  Inflicted  on  them. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  CHERNOBYL 
RELIEF  FUND 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUCmiR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  5  years  since  the  No.  4  nudear 
reactor  expkxled  at  Chernobyl,  Ukraine,  caus- 
irig  the  largest  and  most  devastating  nuclear 
disaster  In  history.  Five  years  passed,  but  for 
countless  people,  the  disaster  Is  neither  for- 
gotten nor  ended. 

In  the  initial  reactor  blast,  31  power  statfon 
workers  fost  their  lives.  The  Soviet  Unk>n 
woukJ  like  tt>e  wortd  to  believe  that  tt«s  was 
wtiere  the  destnictkxi  of  the  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter ended,  but  ttie  fatal  hand  of  this  nuclear 
blast  reached  far  beyond  these  31  workers 
and  the  lirta]  toll  of  the  acckJenI  rennains  incal- 
culable. Currently,  some  350,000  Ukrainians 
are  monitored  full  time  for  Chemobyl-related 
health  problems.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
900,000  Ukrainian  men,  women,  and  chikJren 
shouM  be  monitored,  but  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  this  vital  medical  attentfon  are  sinv 
ply  not  available. 

Ukraine's  health  minister.  Dr.  Yuri 
Spizhenko  describes  the  worsening  health  sit- 
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uatfon  as  threatening  and  urgent  He  says  ttiat 
of  the  4  millfon  people  living  in  affected  areas, 
more  ttian  1  million  are  young  chikJren  under 
the  age  of  14.  Health  officials  predKt  that 
Ukraine  will  yet  suffer  up  to  50,000  additfonal 
incidences  of  fatal  cancer. 

These  numbers  are  more  than  black  a/Kj 
white  statistk»;  ttiey  represent  the  horror 
t)eing  lived  daHy  by  innocent  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girts  in  Ukraine.  Many  have  already 
suffered  inexplk:able  and  terminal  illness.  For 
an  untokj  number  of  others,  SKkness  almost 
certainty  lies  in  their  future. 

The  New  Yori<  Times  last  September  toW 
the  story  of  Natalya  Zelinskaia,  a  10-year-okJ 
who  lives  about  60  miles  from  the  CherTX>byl 
plant.  She  is  suffering  from  Hodgkin's  disease. 
Her  conditfon  is  attritxited  to  radiatfon  expo- 
sure from  ttie  Chernobyl  nuclear  powerplant 
accident.  LiWe  Natalya  was  not  oW  enough  to 
remember  ttie  accident  that  has  forever 
scarred  her  life,  but  she  knows  that  she  is 
very  sick. 

The  ChikJren  of  Chernobyl  Relief  Fund 
sponsored  a  trip  to  the  United  States  last  fall 
by  eight  chikJren  suffering  from  diseases  relat- 
ed to  radiation  exposure.  Natalya  was  among 
this  group  of  young  travelers.  She  came  here, 
she  sakJ,  "for  the  fresh  food  and  air."  Natalya 
was  treated  by  American  doctors  during  her 
stay,  but  has  since  returned  to  Ukraine  where 
medk:ines  are  not  so  readily  available.  Hodg- 
kin's disease  slowly  robs  Natalya  of  her  youth- 
ful energy  and  spirit.  Two  of  the  other  seven 
children  who  visited  the  United  States  have  re- 
cently died  of  leukemia. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  only  slowly  starting  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  happened  at 
Chemotiyl  5  years  ago  this  weekend.  The 
most  recent  investigatfons  suggest  that  ttie 
truth  behind  the  accident  lies  in  ttie  design  of 
ttie  plant  rattier  ttian  in  human  error  as  ttie 
Soviets  had  originally  asserted.  A  new  report 
stiows  ttiat  the  explosion  was  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  ttie  design  of  ttie  reactor  and  ttiat  of 
the  control  rods.  The  acckJent  allegedly  oc- 
curred during  what  was  conskJered  a  normal 
postexperiment  stmtdown  of  reactor  No.  4  for 
maintenance. 

AtttKXjgh  ttie  Soviet  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated a  somewtiat  improved  commitment 
to  learning  the  true  mechank^al  cause  of  the 
Chenx)byl  acckJent  ttie  Soviets  remain 
cfosemouthed  and  doseminded  about  ttie  ex- 
tent of  ttie  human  and  environmental  devasta- 
tkxi.  Hodgkin's  disease,  leukemia,  birth  de- 
fects, and  crop  mutatkxis  are  but  a  few  symp- 
toms of  this  devastatxxi  whKh  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. We  must  know  ttie  scope  and  ttie  irv 
tensity  of  the  faNout  before  we  can  formulate 
a  fong4erm  strategy  for  overcoming  ttie  effects 
of  the  disaster.  The  Soviet  Government  has  a 
responslt)ility  to  its  own  people,  to  ttie  people 
of  Ukraine,  and  to  the  glotial  community  to  urv 
dertake  a  serious  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  ttie  damage  and,  subsequently,  to  imple- 
ment recovery  and  relief  programs.  Ttie  Sovi- 
ets must  be  hekJ  accountable. 

Today,  I  salute  ttie  caring  organizatfons 
wtiKh  have  mobilized  intemationalty  to  un- 
cover the  mysteries  of  ttie  Chernobyl  disaster 
and  to  provkJe  relief  to  victims  like  young 
Natalya.  In  my  congresskxtal  distrnt  of  Roch- 
ester, NY,  friends  of  Ukraine  wiN  gattier  Friday 
evening  at  St.  Mary's  ttie  Protectress  Ukrain- 
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ian  Autocephakxjs  Orthodox  Church  to  plant  a 
tree  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  Chernobyl 
and  to  pray  for  the  health  of  those  who  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  radiation  exposure.  That 
same  evening  In  WasNngton,  DC,  ttie  Youth 
Committee  of  Ukraine  2000  and  the  Ukrainian 
National  Information  Sennce  sponsored  a  48- 
hour  vigil  to  keep  alive  the  tragically  unan- 
swered questions  of  Chernobyl.  Throughout 
the  year,  ttie  Ukrainian  National  Association 
gives  a  collective  voice  to  ttie  proud  Ukrainian- 
American  community  which,  on  behalf  of  fam- 
ily and  frierxJs  in  Ukraine,  demands  answers 
from  the  Soviet  Unkxi  about  the  extent  of 
Chernobyl's  destruction  and  kxig-range  strate- 
gies for  combating  resultant  illness  and  ciearv 
ing  up  ttie  contaminated  environment.  Finally, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  ChikJren  of  Chernobyl 
Relief  Fund  for  their  untiring  commitinent  to 
filling  the  medical  needs  of  Chernobyl  vk^ms. 
Since  ttie  fund's  establishment  just  1 5  montfis 
ago,  $10  millfon  In  medual  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  technology  have  been  air-lifted  to 
Ukraine. 

All  of  these  important  efforts,  together  with 
the  work  of  ottter  Fine  organizatfons,  give  hope 
to  ttie  young  ctiikJren  of  Ukraine.  With  every 
vigil,  every  ti^ee  planting,  every  ctiaritable  do- 
nation, we  send  a  message  to  littie  Natalya 
and  her  family  that  ttiey  do  not  suffer  atone. 
We  share  ttieir  grief,  ttieir  pain,  and  ttieir  out- 
rage. We,  too,  seek  the  truth  about  wtiat  went 
wrong  at  Chernobyl,  wtiat  can  tie  done  to  re- 
store human  and  ecotogical  health  to  the  af- 
fected region,  and  wtiat  measures  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  future  disasters.  For  as  fong 
as  we  remember  Chernobyl  and  continue  to 
remind  others,  young  Natalya  can  still  hope  for 
health,  fresh  food,  and  fresh  air  In  her  home- 
land, Ukraine. 


HEARTFELT  THANKS  TO  ROBERT 
K.  BEST 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  ttie  Record,  I  include 
ttie  following: 

Whereas,  Robert  K.  Best,  native  son  of 
California,  graduate  of  Stanford  University 
and  McOeorge  School  of  Law,  Navy  veteran 
and  eminent  lawyer  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  California  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (Caltrans)  Director  since  1968,  and 

Whereas,  Robert  K.  Best,  during  his  three 
years  as  Caltrans  Director,  has  managed  the 
department  during  a  period  of  unparalleled 
growth,  change  and  opportunity,  and 

Whereas,  Robert  K.  Best  has  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  advancing  the  cause  of  transpor- 
tation, including  the  development  of  Califor- 
nia's landmark  transportation  reform  and 
funding  package,  and 

Whereas,  Robert  K.  Best  was  instrumental 
in  crafting  Propositions  111  and  106,  which 
will  generate  S18.S  billion  over  10  years  for 
highway,  mass  traiiSportation  and  rail  devel- 
opment in  California,  and 

Whereas,  Robert  K.  Best  directed  Caltrans" 
heroic  response  to  the  devastating  Loma 
Prieta  Earthquake,  including  creation  of  the 
world's  most  ambitious  seismic  and  struc- 
tural research  and  strengthening  effort,  and 
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Wbereas,  Robert 
on  behalf  of 
are  worthy  of  the 
mendation:  Now  therefore 

Be    it    resolved 
House  of  Represe4tative3 
K.  Best  for  his 
the  heartfelt  thanis 
people  of  Callfornli , 


Best's  tireless  efforts 

California  and  transportation 

highest  praise  and  com- 


eflorts, 


Tuesdai 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr 
troducing  the  Open 


the    United    States 

recognize  Robert 

and  extends  to  him 

and  appreciation  of  the 


THE  OPEN  SPACE  PRESERVATION 
AC  r  OF  1991 


H0N.R1OAKDT.SCHIJI2E 

OF  PI  NNSYLVANM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  PP  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  30.  1991 

Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
Space  Preservation  Act  of 
1991,  a  txll  to  protect  and  preserve  environ- 
nrtentaily  sensitive  open  spaces  in  America. 
Serutor  John  CHAfEE  intends  to  introduce  a 
companion  bill  in  ttie  ottier  body  shortly.  Our 
legislation  would  ^otect  family  farms,  wet- 
lands, and  open  sptK:es  from  being  consumed 
by  developnient,  aiid  it  has  gained  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  L^te  in  the  101st  Congress  it 
was  erxjorsed  by  tt^  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, Ducks  Unlir^ited,  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
tt\e  Izaak  Walton  Lfeague,  the  Land  Trust  Alli- 
ance, the  Natural  Lands  Trust,  ttie  National 
Wiklife    Federat)or\    ttie    Piedmont    Environ- 


mental CourKil,  ar 
Institute. 

We  must 
to  ensure  our 
ravages  of  estate 
cent  levied  on  ttie 
veloped  land.  Ir 


ttte  Wildlife  Management 


al  of  ttie  property 
ttie  process,  end  f< 


Federal  estate  tax  policy 
spaces  are  safe  from  the 
xes  of  as  much  as  55  per- 
svekipment  value  of  unde- 
^ne  yourself  as  a  4th  gen- 
eratkxi  family  farnjer  with  a  100  acre  farm. 
When  you  leave  ttie  farm  to  your  chiWren,  an 
estate  tax  may  tw  levted  on  ttiem  not  t>ased 
on  S2,500  per  acr^  for  farmlarxj,  but  valued 
lor  devekipment  or  lupscale  homes  at  as  much 
as  $50,000  per  acre.  This  being  ttie  case, 
your  chikjren  will  b^  torced  to  sell  most  if  not 
D  pay  estate  taxes,  and  in 
jr  generatkxis  of  traditional 
family  farming.  The  sad  thing  is,  this  is  becom- 
ing commonplace  across  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai^  inserting  a  detailed  expla- 
natkxi  of  my  prop()sal  in  ttie  Congressional 
Record  and  urge  itiy  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  measure  to  pijotect  ttie  environment  and 
an  American  way  of  Hfe. 
Thb  Open  Space  fRESERVATiON  Tax  Act  of 
19S1 
land,  fish,  plant  and  wild- 
est land  and  historically 
^as  are  rapidly  being  lost 
a.ndowner8  are  finding  It 
hard  to  resist  the  jlucratlve  development  of- 
fers made  for  thelj  land — especially  property 
located  near  urbani  areas. 

The  current  inc(^e  and  estate  tax  laws  do 
not  sufficiently  etcourage  the  preservation 
of  this  is'operty.  Landowners  may  deduct,  for 
Income  tax  purpc^s.  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  their  lan(|  due  to  the  grant  of  a  per- 
petual conservatlob  easement,  such  as  a  pro- 
hibition on  devel(ipment.  Code  section  170 
(a),  (h).  This  relatively  modest  benefit,  how- 
ever, does  not  coi^pare  with  the  high-priced 
made  for  the  property. 
ilBspect   to   lower   income. 


Oiwn  space 
life  preserves,  foj 
important  land 
to  development 


development  otfeif 
Moreover,   with 


"land  poor"  famll  es.  the  Income  tax  deduc- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  is  essentially  worthless.  In  addition,  de- 
spite the  granting  of  an  easement,  land- 
owners continue  to  be  subject  to  the  full  es- 
tate tax  on  the  value  of  this  land. 

If  a  landowner  retains  his  valuable  and  en- 
vironmentally important  land,  his  heirs  may 
nevertheless  be  forced  to  subdivide  that  land, 
or  sell  it  in  its  entirety,  in  order  to  pay  es- 
tate taxes  on  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  es- 
tate. Since  these  sales  are  ipore  often  made 
to  developers  than  to  conservationists,  the 
environmental  benefits  of  the  land  are  often 
lost  forever. 

Given  the  substantial  economic  pressure 
landowners  face  to  develop  their  property 
and  the  consequent  rapid  loss  of  environ- 
mentally Important  land  to  development,  a 
change  to  the  estate  tax  law  is  needed.  Dona- 
tions of  perpetual  conservation  easements 
should  be  encouraged  by  excluding  from  the 
value  of  the  estate  the  residual  value  of  land 
subject  to  a  conservation  easement.  This  en- 
hanced benefit  not  only  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  landowner  to  resist  devel- 
opment offers  and  preserve  land  in  perpetu- 
ity for  environmental  purposes,  it  will  avoid 
the  loss  of  open  space  that  increasingly  re- 
sults from  estate  tax  forced  sales.  This  ap- 
proach would  provide  a  significant,  much- 
needed  beneflt  for  lower-income,  "land  poor" 
families. 

This  exclusion  would  apply  only  to  land 
subject  to  a  conservation  easement — that  is, 
land  with  respect  to  which  a  qualified  con- 
servation contribution  of  a  qualified  real 
property  Interest  has  been  made.  Thus,  the 
exclusion  would  apply  only  to  land  that  has 
been  preserved  In  perpetuity  for  conserva- 
tion purposes,  and  only  where  a  cliarlty  or 
governmental  unit  has  agreed  to  ensure  that 
the  conservation  purposes  of  the  easement 
will  be  met  in  perpetuity.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
clusion would  apply  only  to  land  and  not  to 
any  improvement  to  the  land  or  land  be- 
neath the  Improvement. 
The  Open  Space  Preservation  Tax  Act  of 
1991:  Talking  Points 

The  proposal  would  encourage  the  preser- 
vation of  open  space  farmland,  forest  land, 
historically  important  land  areas,  and  fish, 
plant  and  wildlife  preserves  by  encouraging 
grants  of  perpetual  conservation  easements 
to  protect  property  most  acutely  Impacted 
by  the  financial  pressures  created  by  urban/ 
suburban  growth.  Land  encumbered  by  a 
conservation  easement  would  not  be  subject 
to  estate  taxes. 

"Land  poor"  families  would  beneflt  from 
the  proposal  since  heirs  would  no  longer  be 
forced  to  sell  or  sutxlivlde  inherited  property 
to  pay  the  estate  tax. 

The  proposal  would  guarantee  that  land  is 
preserved  in  perjwtulty.  A  perpetual  con- 
servation easement  generally  Is  extinguished 
only  by  a  court  of  law. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  all  types  of 
environmentally  endangered  lands.  Including 
the  family  farm. 

The  proposal  would  enable  the  easement 
holder,  a  charity  or  governmental  unit,  to 
ensure  that  the  land  is  used  in  perpetuity  for 
the  conservation  purposes  stated  in  the  ease- 
ment. As  under  current  law,  the  easement 
holder  could  effectively  ensure  that  the 
property  is  being  utilized  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  easement. 

The  proposal  would  apply  only  to  land  and 
not  to  any  Improvement  to  the  land  or  land 
beneath  the  Improvement. 

The  proposal  is  supported  by  major  envi- 
ronmental and  conservation  groups. 

Any  effect  ttiat  this  proposal  may  have  on 
federal  estate  tax  receipts  would  be  offset  by 
a  deferral  In  the  planned  reduction  of  federal 
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estate  tax  rates  from  53  or  55  iwrcent  to  50 
percent. 


OUTSTANDING  MAN:  TOM 
CROWLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  the  other  Members  of  the  House  join  me 
in  recognizing  Tom  Crowley. 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Tom  Crowley  at- 
tended Stanford  University.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion, he  t>egan  working  for  ttie  company  his  fa- 
ther founded  in  1 892,  Crowley  Launch  &  Tug- 
boat. Mr.  Crowley  has  spent  55  years  in  the 
maritime  transportation  business  and  is  now 
the  ctiairman  and  CEO  of  the  Crowley  Mari- 
time Corp.  whkih  employs  over  2,500  people 
in  the  bay  area. 

His  Oakland-tiased  company  is  conskJered 
a  giant  in  ttie  shipping  indus^ — ttie  second 
most  profitable  liner  company  in  the  country 
and  the  eighth  largest  privately  owned  conv 
pany  in  northern  California.  Both  Mr.  Crowley 
and  his  corporation  have  received  various 
honors  for  exceptional  achievement  including 
the  National  Defense  Transportation  Award 
and  ttie  United  Seamen's  Servkie  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea  Award  for  outstanding  corv 
tributions  to  ttie  maritime  industry. 

The  company  is  involved  in  a  multitude  of 
operations  from  special  marine  contract  trans- 
portatkin  to  ocean  and  hartx>r  barging  and 
towing.  In  the  past,  it  has  tieen  involved  in  ac- 
tivities varying  from  ferrying  tourists  around 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  to  hauling  cargo  in  the 
Carit)bean.  Recently,  the  company  helped  the 
troops  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  by  leasing 
several  essential  vessels  to  the  Government 
for  deployment  to  the  gulf. 

Mr.  Crowley  lias  striven  to  improve  ttie  ship- 
ping industry  through  research  and  develop- 
ment. He  developed  an  innovative  hulled  tank- 
er which  helps  to  prevent  ocean  oilspills  and 
another  floating  barge  which  is  equipped  to 
clean  up  huge  spills.  The  state-of-the-art 
equipment  was  used  to  clean  up  the  oil  from 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  in  Prince  William 
Sound  and  will  now  travel  to  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
as  Crowley  Maritime  recently  was  named  ttie 
prime  contractor  for  the  cleanup  of  the  spill  in 
the  gulf  caused  by  Iraqi  troop  destmction  of 
Kuwaiti  oil  facilities. 

After  a  ditfk:ult  decade  in  ttie  1980's,  Tom 
Crowley  has  brought  his  company  back  into 
renewed,  vigorous,  and  profltat>le  operations, 
provkjing  ttwusands  of  emptoyees  with  good 
jobs  and  helping  promote  the  ecorx>my  of  ttie 
bay  area.  He  reported  a  1990  yearly  profit  of 
$20  millkjn  for  the  company  and  plans  on  con- 
tinuing his  hard  work.  At  77  years  of  age,  he 
has  no  retirement  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  and  the  ottier 
Members  of  Congress  in  honoring  this  out- 
standing man  wtio  has  contributed  so  much  to 
ttie  bay  area  community  and  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 
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WKLCOMK  'I'O  OKI.AIIOMAH  NICW 
WAHIUNd'I'ON  OKKICK 

HON.  BIIJ.  BREWmJl 

iir  um.AiiiiMA 
IN  TIIK  IIOtlNIC  or  UlcntlCltKNTA't'IVKM 

Turxilau.  Ai>ril  :iO.  imil 

Mr  IIMi\^:illM  Mr  M|>aNhar.  I'm  |ilanao(l 
lo  rltto  l(Kltiy  lo  walcoiim  llm  '.\Ut\0  (il  Oklaho 
(Tia'a  rww  llctlaoii  offk:a  lo  llm  Wnnlilnulon 
w:mm 

I  cormkloi  llila  n  |M>alliva  itiovp  lo  (Hoiiiola 
OklNlKmm'a  (N:<>(K>rnl<:  <lovalo|Mtt<>ril  ttirti  Iti 
croMBa  OklMlMxim'a  (>raaarK:a  Irt  IIm  Nalion'a 
CniXUtI 

OklnhoilM  pravloiialy  Ima  Imd  (iilly  alMltail 
<)nk:<ia  In  I  oa  AtKJoloa  nml  lokyo  aiMl  acMiri 
will  (m  ofmnintj  atKilher  rmw  .'ifnlo  linleoii  <il 
n(.a  III  (iariimiiy  AikI.  Iioiii  IIiim  lo  liiim,  our 
.'ilnia  uovarrirrmril  Ima  ha<)  varkMia  liKllvkliml 
iMivocaloa  wIk>  Imvo  mproannlod  llin  Mala  ol 
OklnlMHrm  In  Witnlilnuloii 

Mill  IfMloy  iiinrka  Ilia  Ural  lima  OklalHXiia 
Ima  lind  n  tully  alnrtod  ofni:a  In  Waalilnulon  lo 
naalal  OklnlMima'a  l(M:al  nrKl  !>l<tla  uovorn 
mania  na  wall  aa  Ilia  (ongroaakHml  ilalagnlkin 

l(Mlity.  OklalMHnn  jolna  'X\  olliar  lilnlaa  who 
mairiloln  llttlaori  offk.na  In  Wttalilnijlori  ( )tir 
.'ilola  oftk.o  la  kM.alo<l  In  llm  Mall  ol  ;>laloB  on 
Norlli  (:a|>ilol  .'ilraal.  akxig  wllli  ortk.aa  Irom 
yn  othor  Slalaa  Our  alntt  will  l)o  Imadad  hy 
Dan  (l(M>riay,  dlra<.lor.  arwl  Krlalan  Amaa.  dap 
Illy  dlioctor  arKi  laulalnllva  lialaori 

Wliila  II  liaa  l>a<;oma  liK.roaainuly  lm|Kiilant 
lo  aaaial  kM:al  aiMl  Slala  (jovainiimnl  In  llinlr 
Boarcli  lor  I  odaral  tuiidlii(j.  II  la  jiial  aa  lm|Kir 
tnril  to  naalal  our  conuiaaalormi  dolaunlion  In 
lallinu  Ilia  (Mdnhoiiut  alory  on  aiM.li  ImjioiUinl 
laatiaa  aa  anaiyy  alialouy.  tiluliway  laaiillKii 
l/allon,  |Mil)ll<.  woika.  wnlai.  aiHl  aurk.iilliira 
|M<>|a(;la 

I  kxik  torwnid  lo  wixkliiu  wllli  Ihia  itaw  otfk.o 
Um  Hto  ImiMovomant  of  ( )klalK>m<t'a  e<.orMHiiy 


A   MIM.    lO  IMTUOVir,    rillf,  l,(»W 
IN<;«)MK  IIC)IIMIN(J  TAX  (MlKDIT 

HON.  PAFNY  T.  MINK 

■  >r  HAWAII 
IN  TIIK  llllimK  ur  IlKritKHICNTATIVKM 

Turattay.  AvtII  30.  imi 

Mra  MINK  Mi  lifwakai.  hMlay  I  am  liiiro 
diM.Inu  louialnUon  lo  lirifMova  llm  low  Im.oiim 
iKHjaInu  lax  (.ra<lil  In  rlink.iill  <lavalo|trrmnl 
nraaa.  Ilka  MawMii  tlmia  la  a  iKiiiainu  rilala  In 
ttw  NalkHi  aiMl  aiaaa.  aijcJi  aa  Hawaii  liava 
aoaii  llm  |Kk,a  ol  liiMiaiiiu  aoar  lo  axorliilanl 
ImlgMa  Mkhlla  irM.orrm  lamillaa  aio  liNi.ad  lo 
|My  $;ir>().(XK)  lo  VtOO.IMX)  fiM  an  avaiouo 
iMMim  llm  (MMX  and  diaadvariln(jad  Imva  llllla 
re(XMira«  arMl  llM)aa  wIm>  (.aririol  tirid  kiw  In 
oofiMi  iKMJbing  ara  tixi.ad  lo  join  llm  ranka  ol 
llm  iKMrwIaatt 

In  lUftn,  Hm  (;<Miu(atta  inalllirtofl  llm  k>w  in 
UMTM  ItWMliHJ  lax  crodit  wlik.h  Iwa  lml|md  Ma 
WMii  (wovkia  aftordotilo  iKiijainy  lo  lla  raal 
darita  Tlw  iwournrn  arK.ourauaa  llm  (nikIim. 
Uori  (>(  k)w  lrM;4Mrm  lioiiainu  l>y  ottaririu  a  lax 
cradn  U)  owrmra  aixl  davakifmia  ol  k>w  iiM.orrm 
iKMMliig  aach  yaar  lot  ii()  lo  10  yaara  In  Ma 
wall  tlw  (irogram  Ima  lial|md  f>  kiw  IrxxNim 
dimming  \iio\ncX*  wHIi  ViVS  iinHa 


IXri'NSIONS  Ol-   KIMAKKS 

MowMvar.  llm  cradit  la  nut  wtHkinu  aa  wall 
aa  II  ixMikl  in  Hawaii  lla<'.a(iaa  ol  llm  high  cjo«l 
ol  davak)|mmnl  In  Mawail,  avon  with  llm  tax 
(.lodll  many  kiw  incoiim  hoiiaing  |Mo|a<:ta  aia 
iKil  o<:oiK)mk:ally  taaalt>lo  In  lad,  llm  'italo  ol 
Hawaii  lian  Iman  iirwl>la  lo  allocala  any  of  lla 
lUtM)  or  lUUI  lax  ciodita  In  lUHU,  a  iKMialnu 
onll  iai|ulio<l  4. Ml/  (killara'  worth  ol  I  odaial 
cimlila  lo  Im  i.(>naliiM:tad  in  Hawaii  aa  com 
jmiod  lo  llm  natkinwkfc)  ti(jiiio  ol  %:,'^>Ti'J 

llm  IHII  I  Imva  inlKxhicad  tiMiay  wiHikl  Imlp 
aolva  tlilB  piolilam  hy  alkiwiiHj  |)Io|o4:Ib  in  dil 
lk:iill  ilavakifMimnl  aroaa  lo  lake  into  acxHXJiit 
llm  (.oat  ol  llm  land  ii|ion  whk:h  llm  iMHiainu 
IHojocI  la  IniIII  llm  |>ik:o  of  land  la  a  maJ<M 
lai.lor  in  daloimlnlnu  llm  oconomk:  loaallilllly 
of  a  iMojai.t  tu\/i\  ciirranlly  II  i.annol  Im  la(.toia<l 
Into  llm  loimiila  wlik.li  dotoimiima  llm  aiiHHiril 
of  llm  lax  (.io<lll 

Ml  ;i|makai.  Ihia  litll  woiikl  Im  ol  tiarimn 
(kioB  valim  lo  Hawaii  liy  aaelallnu  in  llm  con 
atiix  lion  III  daa|miataly  imadoil  affoidaltlo 
iMioaInu  llm  liill  wookl  alao  lml|>  llm  .'tn  ollmi 
Malaa  aixl  laiilloiioa  wlmio  llm  l)o|iailiimnl  ol 
Hoiialnu  and  llitmn  l)avaki|Hiianl  Imva  daa 
ignalad  itiincull  davaloixnnnl  nraaa 

I  nak  my  collaa(jimB  lo  join  itm  in  aii|i|MXl  ol 
Ihia  Nil  to  im|xova  llm  kiw  liM:<XTm  IxMiaiiitj  tax 
croilil  in  Hawaii  aiKl  Ilia  :tll  Mntoa  aiMl  laiil 
lixlaa  llml  i.nniKil  taka  loll  ndvanlnuo  ol  llm 
kiw  iiK.ixim  Ixxiainu  Inx  cioilil 


II  It    2r^li 


HON.  Fi)WAKI)  K.  KOYHAI. 

or  I'Ai.ipimNiA 
IN  'rilK  llnimic  (If  IIICI-KimiCN'I'ATIVIErt 

7m»  Mi/dl/,  Al>iil  Ml.  iml 

Ml  IIOYIIAI  Mr  !i|mnkoi.  llm  Ixonk 
IhiouuliB  in  Imnllh  i.aio  lo<  hiwikiuy  in  ia<.ant 
yania  Imva  Iman  iNitlilii(j  alxxl  ol  a|m<  Inciilni 
I  ilalika  nilltH.ial  llitilia.  im.linitjaaNa  |Naca 
iimkaiB.  a  tiny  iimiximik)  IntiaiM.iilai  laiia 
wlik.h  can  io|ila<.a  llm  ckxMlod  laiia  ol  n  cnia 
loi.l  imllant  nixt  laatixa  rxxiimi  alyhl  lliaeo 
ara  ImiI  n  law  of  llm  drarimtic  ilavakifximnla 
wa  Imvo  wHimaaail 

N(xm  of  iiB  wrxikl  dla|xila  llm  fact  llml  iim<li 
cal  lai.linoki(jy  la  lm|Xoving  llm  (|uallty  ol  Ufa 
of  Arimrk.ana  Vol,  imw  lachrxikiuloa  ara  Iminu 
(k>voki|m<l  niKl  markalo<l  ao  raftklly  llml  tlmii 
avaliinlkxi  Inga  fai  Imhiixl 

Ynalaiday  I  liitiixkK.oil  what  I  conakkir  lo  Im 
im|Mxlant  lo(jialation  lo  aiiaoia  caialul  avoliia 
Ikxi  of  imw  iimdk.nl  la<.hnokiuiaa.  oixl  In  turn 
(jraalar  coal  conlairurmnt  in  llm  Aiimrk.ari 
Imallli  cara  ayalam  thia  Ull.  H  II  VIVH.  calla 
l<x  an  anriiinl  raviaw  ol  clmntjaa  In  lo<.hrK>k)uy 
and  akill  aaa(K.iala<l  wllli  arllfi<.ial  ilavk.aa  arxl 
ixunna  nixl  tlmii  im(>lnnlalkxi.  lo  Im  |mrf(xiimd 
liy  llm  CtxiyraBaional  Ofn<.a  of  la<.hiKitouy  Aa 
aaaarimni  |()t  A| 

llilB  Ii4ll  io<|uiraa  OlA  to  io|mmI  lo  CutHjraaa 
Imiw  MMllt.nra  imyirmnla  alxxikl  Im  altaiad  lo 
rafla«.l  llmaa  clmngoa     llila  wrxtkl  kaojj  Modi 
cara  payrrmnla  in   lirm   witfi  ra|Xdly  chanu'nu 
la<.hiM>kiuy  arxl  akilla 

Haviriu  ixi  lixrrmi  rim<.liariiarri  lo  cbi  tNa  Imb 
raaultml  in  uiiiaaB<xial>la  aixl  waalalul  lalrri 
Ixxaarimril  llm  rixial  (jlaring  axarri|i<o,  aixl  llm 
(xm  wlik.h  |Hom|>lod  llm  kiillal  iritrcxhN.lkxi  of 
Ihia  loulalallixi  hy  iiry  collaauira.  llm  lata 
Claude  l'a|i|mi.  waa  llm  laa  |iakl  liy  Medk.oia 


to  phyBk:lan«  fcx  calaiaci  auioary  Wh«n  ttm 
!iiitK:oriHttinea  (xi  Hoallli  arxl  I  (Xiu  larm  Cora 
axamina«)  llm  Iraixl,  waalo,  arxl  alMiaa  con 
rm<:ta<l  witfi  Ihia  |X(x:eiiura  aevaral  yaara  ayu. 
wa  fixxxl  llml  Modk:ara  waa  |MyiiHJ  Sl.^'CX) 
|mr  (i(mralkHi  to  ikM:l(XB  llml  too  waa  aetata 
IIbIicmI  |Mkx  lo  lUin,  with  naw  lachixikiuy  aixl 
lm|>lantatkxi  lochnkpma.  llm  eaiim  ofmialkxi 
liKik  ;>()  to  :V)  iriliiiriaa  Yal  Madi<.aia  dkl  ixil 
Imuin  imyiiH)  an  a|)|xo|Klalaly  kiwaiod  lata  tor 
iiMxa  than  r>  yaara 

III  a  tiirm  of  ajilialinu  Imallh  coala.  llm  Con 
giaaa  imeda  lo  iki  avarythliiu  ixiBBllita  lo  iimka 
Btxa  llml  wa'ia  al  laaal  (jalUiiu  llm  itK>Bl  Imnu 
fix  Itm  hmk  wHIi  llm  I  adeial  ikillaia  wa  aia 
a|miMilng  I  titliik  my  Nil  wouki  Im  an  lm(xxtanl 
atop  ill  llml  diioclkxi.  aixl  aiximlhinu  llml  OTA 
aa  (xaaanlly  i  (xiBlituloil  wixikl  Im  olita  to  Imii 
ilia 

AiiKikl  llalmoii.  Ml),  odiloi  <il  llm  Now 
I  nulaixl  .loixtml  of  Madklim.  mada  llm  lolkiw 
iiKj  Blntaiimnt  Imlixo  llm  .'iuix.orixnillaa  ixi 
Hoallli  aixl  long  toim  Caio  "Wo  neo<l  n  lia 
loimiimd  nalkxml  oflixt  to  BO|mialo  llm  wlieni 
liom  llm  chnff.  lo  kiontify  llxiea  |xiK.o<hxoa 
llml  wixk  aixl  IIkkio  that  (ki  not.  tlxiae  llml  nia 
wixlh  Iho  iixxmy  nixl  llxiao  what  aio  ixil  " 

I  agroo  with  l)i    llalrimrra  viow  arxl  ui(ja  all 
my  HcMiBO  colionuimB  lo  (tiaixxiaix  H  M    ^M^'H, 
ao  llml  (UxigioaB   will  Imvo  Imimfil  i>f  a  llxx 
oiiUh,    ex|mit    loviow    irf    oalBlinu    loi  liixik>uiea 
aixl  akilla  llml  <  an  iimko  lawB  aixl  ani  pay 
moiri  latoB  aKoriMnuly 


A  •iiiiMirnc  TO  Tiiic  noiiTM 

KLOilltlA   nilOMUlM  HOCIICTY 

HON.  IIJ^ANA  ROS-IiJniNFJN 

■  ir  ri.iiniiiA 

IN  -niic  lUMinic  tir  UKfUKnttNTATivitn 

TufiiUiy.  Atnll  Ml,  Iftfll 

Ma    lior;  I  I  HIINI  N    Ml    '^imnkoi.  n  Imail 
waimliiu  aitl<.lo  a|i|maio<l  In  llm  Miami  Hoinkl. 
aixl  I  wiHikl  liko  III  Ixliiu  II  lo  llm  alloiitton  ol 
my   colloouima     llm   aili<  la   liy   Cnil   (iokltaili 
nixl  onlHIfMl  "JowlSli  '( •iioidlana'  Dollvoi  I  (xxl 
llaakela."  la  olxxil  llm  filxxixlm  'xx.loty  dollv 
orinu   liMxl   lo   iimiiy   iiao<iy   arxl   okkuly   .Iowa 
during  llm  I'aeaovai   luiliday    '■Ixxrxim  xi  Ho 
Now    rimaria    uuaidiaiia.    nixl   llm    nitk.la   cai 
lalnly  lomiixia  iia  ol  llm  lowaidiiig  laollnga  one 
loi.aivaa  fnxii  giving  lo  thoae  In  nood 

I  am  Imioliy  ia|Miirting  H  In  llm  C(iN(iMr& 
^.KiNAI   llt(.<XI|i 

Mniv  Mai|(aiDL  MatiatxHla  wnan't  aliuul  I.11 
l.i  iial.  ol.lniieeia  Tin  mil.  ••lielilliif  I. he  ilimt 
ulll.ll  V'li  l-oll  inn  Mrliit  yiiti  Bio."  alio  lallcMl 
fitil-  l.ti  l.he  riioii  will)  liail  <  iifiie  Iiikii  kltie 

Wlioii  Dim  Idbi  noil  I  hoy  wei  o  .lewrloli  imiIIlo 
oirii  oiB  lioai  lite  I'aaativpi  t>aaliet.D.  MbiibimmIo 
l.liiow  tlio  tloiii  wide  ojiciii  I|)b1(1b,  im  ycat  f>|(1 
Klifiatiio  IliiQo.  wild  flDimiiilo  on  MaiiaiioflD 
1(11  iBici  and  hoi  wallioi  Im  goLMne  BMiund. 
Imainod  In  dollelil. 

"Oh  my  eiiodnoBB."  bIib  oatilttliiod.  eiBfiilli 
liie   I. ho  Itaokol'B  (  iint.<int.fi    "WIibI.  a   wttiidoi 

rtii  II.  wroiil.  riiiiiday  aa  haiida  llial  nniiiiBlly 
|2ilp  pIbI.«i1d  Inal.oad  i  ladlod  I'aaedVDi  liaekolji 
lniielii|i  Willi  iiiBl.aLiih.  hoiDo  ladloh  and  )il.hai 
liBdllliinnl  Ibio  Ioi  I. he  .lawleh  holiday  thai. 
hoeliiB  Ki  Iday  at  aiindnwn 

lliilt  Hliigoi,  a   Moll  11  llado  hoinh  Ido  dal.oi 
l.lvo,    iiBunlly    Bimiida    hla   l.iiiio   huiiLlne    iinii 
doiBiB     David    WakBitiaii.   an   aaalBlJiiit.   alals 
Bl.1.01  nay.  uaiially  tiiiiaoi  utoa  Miain 
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Sunday,  both  Joio^  other  members  of  the 
South  Florida  Shon|rim  Society,  a  group  of 
Jewish  law  enforceitieBt  officials,  to  deliver 
food  to  indigent  or{homebound  Jews,  many 
of  them  elderly. 

rewarding  thing  I  do  is 
said  Walcsman.  "That 


"Usually  the  mos^ 
pat  murderers  in  ]a 
gets  to  be  depressing 

Said  Singer, 
experience  I've  ever  | 


is  the  most  rewarding 
d." 

Singer  turned  40  $unday  but  he  didn't  let 
that  keep  him  away|  Fran  Miller,  a  criminal 
investigator  with  tfaje  state  attorney's  office, 
passed  up  tickets  toi  the  Lipton  Tennis  tour- 
nament final.  Ken  (toodman,  an  agent  with 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  gave 
up  a  morning  at  hon  e. 

They  all  grathered  at  the  Sorfslde  Commu- 
nity Center. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Surfslde  Chapter,  bought  the  food  and  assem- 
bled 36  baskets  theije,  including-  four  for  re- 
cent Russian  emigres.  Members  of  the 
Shomrlm  Society,  Viebrew  for  guardians  or 
watchers,  delivered  the  baskets  to  addresses 
provided  by  the  Greiiter  Miami  Jewish  Fed- 
eration and  the  Com  munlty  Council  for  Jew- 
ish Elderly. 

In  all,  working  wl  ih  a  variety  of  agencies, 
the  council  supplier  4,000  packages  for  the 
homebound  or  Indi^nt  and  another  2,000 
mini-baskets  for  elderly  Jews  in  sectarian 
nursing  homes. 

At  the  Surfslde  cei  iter,  the  Jewish  veterans 
kibitzed  as  they  woj  ked.  Herb  Schoenfeld,  a 
retired  New  York  City  police  sergeant  who 
now  runs  a  pretria)  intervention  program, 
regaled  the  crowd  wijth  Jokes  in  Yiddish. 

One  went  this  wayi  When  two  Jewish  bum- 
blebees flew  up  to  a  house  and  landed  on  the 
flowers,  one  bee  whipped  out  his  yarmulke 
and  put  it  on. 

"Why  did  you  d<  that?"  the  other  bee 
asked. 

Answered  the  first  bee:  "I  didn't  want  to  be 
taken  for  a  wasp." 

But  the  levity  soo  a  vanished  on  the  deliv- 
ery trail. 

Waksman  and  MUler  dropped  off  one  bas- 
ket for  Mildred  Kaffman,  54,  and  her  hus- 
band, Armando,  60,  who  was  bom  in  Cuba 
and  moved  to  the  Uillted  States  40  years  ago. 

Armando  Kaufmati  suffers  from  a  bad 
heart,  diabetes,  poor  circiflation  and  arthri- 
tis. He's  looking  fa*  work  but  hasn't  been 
able  to  find  anything . 

The  Passover  pac|ca«e,  Mildred  Kaufman 
■aid,  was  like  man4a  from  heaven.  "Every 
little  bit  helps.  "  shelsald. 

I  would  like  to  cofimend  David  Waksman, 
Bob  Singer,  and  al  the  members  of  the 
Shomrim  Society,  afid  the  Surfside  Jewish 
War  Veterans  for  d(inating  their  time  to  this 
worthy  cause.  It  is|  people  like  ttiem  that 
bhghlen  the  lives  of  io  many  needy  people  in 
the  WorW.  I  thank  tie  Surfskto  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  the  Shomrim  Society  for  caring. 

INTRODUCTION  joF    THE    CALIFOR- 
NIA TRIBAL  STATUS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  GEORGE 

or 
IN  THB  HOUSE  01 ' 

Tuesday 

m.    miXER   all 
today  I  am  inlroduc^ 
Status  Act  o(  1991 
changes,  it  is  identicliJ 
in  the  101st  Congress 


MILLER 

CitjuroRinA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
April  30, 1991 

<:alifomia.   Mr.   Speaker, 

ttie  CaMfomia  Trit>al 

Except  for  a  few  minor 

to  the  biN  I  introduced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bill  is  interxJed  to  provide  ttie  starting 
point  for  a  discussion  of  the  Issues  affecting 
California  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  be  carefully  conskl- 
ered  by  the  Interior  Committee  in  coming 
months.  It  will  probably  change  before  it  will 
be  reported.  However,  It  is  Important  for  all 
Members  to  realize  that  we  must  pass  legisla- 
tion to  address  ttie  prot)(ems  of  California  Indi- 
ans as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  Important  bill. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSIST  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  FAMILIES 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  In  the 
family.  I  believe  that  by  keeping  families  to- 
gether we  give  our  young  people  the  greatest 
chance  to  become  well-adjusted  and  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  Unfortunately,  the 
drug  atxjse  arxj  vK)lence  ttiat  permeate  to- 
day's society  present  the  family  with  tougher 
challenges  than  every  before. 

The  Government  has  a  special  responsibility 
for  military  families.  Our  soldiers  dedk:ate  their 
lives  to  preserving  our  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  In  return  we  shoukJ  offer  them  benefits 
that  meet  ttie  needs  of  their  families. 

A  number  of  cases  In  my  district  corKemIng 
struggling  military  families  have  prompted  me 
to  Introduce  legislation  tliat  woukj  help  these 
families  stay  together.  The  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  woukj  make  a  slight  change  In 
eligibility  for  tt>e  military  health  care  system. 
Although  only  slight,  this  change  will  mean 
great  financial  and  emotk>nal  relief  for  a  few 
families. 

Wlien  a  chlkj  has  been  abused  or  ne- 
glected, and  social  sen/k:e  agencies  decxje  to 
remove  the  chiW  from  the  home,  social  wortc- 
ers  first  attempt  to  place  ttw  chikj  In  anottwr 
home  within  the  extended  family.  This  place- 
ment allows  the  chikJ  to  hoM  onto  family 
bonds  that  have  already  formed,  and  prevents 
this  chlkl  from  being  shuffled  from  one  foster 
family  to  arx)ttier.  In  short,  placement  within 
ttie  extended  family  provides  the  t>est  emo- 
tx>nal  support  and  stability  for  the  chikJ. 

However,  If  ttiis  happens  in  a  military  family, 
some  unintended  problems  crop  up  for  both 
the  family  arxJ  the  chikJ.  A  chikJ  must  be 
adopted,  rattier  ttian  In  the  legal  custody  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  military  to 
be  eligible  for  health  care  benefits  due  the 
family.  Unless  the  chikJ  Is  adopted,  ttie  family 
must  purchase  private  health  Insurance  for  ttie 
chikJ,  or  tie  must  forgo  health  benefits  entirely. 
As  a  wtioie  I  do  not  disagree  with  this  polk;y 
of  requiring  adoption  of  a  chikl  for  ttiat  chikJ  to 
meet  ttie  qualifcatxxis  as  a  dependent  I  only 
disagree  with  ttie  polk:y  wtien  ttiere  Is  a  com- 
pelKng  reason  for  ttie  family  not  to  adopt  ttie 
chtkl 

in  ttie  instance  of  a  grandchikj  being  placed 
with  grandparents,  a  niece  being  placed  with 
an  uncle,  or  a  sitillng  with  an  okler  sister, 
adoptmn  of  ttie  ctiikj  is  uncomfortat>le  for  ttie 
wtwle  family.  If  adopted,  ttie  grandchiM  woukJ 
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become  the  brother  and  brottier-ln-law  to  his 
parents,  and  the  okJer  sitillng  would  become 
mother  to  her  younger  brother.  In  these  In- 
stances, we  stioukj  accept  the  court's  des- 
lgnatk>n  of  legal  custody  to  t>e  sufftcient  for  eli- 
gitnlity  of  military  health  benefits  as  a  depend- 
ent of  the  adult  who  Is  awarded  custody. 

My  legislation  makes  no  changes  in  ttie  mili- 
tary health  care  system.  It  just  slightly  expands 
the  definition  of  dependent  for  eligibility  In  this 
system.  This  definition  would  be  expanded  to 
Include  chlkjren  under  the  age  of  18,  wtio  are 
relatives  of  the  memtjer  or  former  memtjer  of 
the  military,  and  who  are  under  legal  custody, 
as  granted  by  the  courts  to  the  memtwr  or 
former  member. 

These  families  are  doing  ttieir  best  to  stay 
togettier.  I  tielleve  that  we  owe  ttiese  military 
families,  wtK>  have  given  so  much  for  our 
country,  a  little  help.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE  SGT. 
PAUL  MURRAY— ONE  OF  NASSAU 
COUNTY'S  FINEST 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  take  the  floor  and  Inform  my  distin- 
guistied  colleagues  of  ttie  accomplishments  of 
one  of  my  constituents.  On  this  occaskjn,  I 
rise  to  recognize  and  pay  special  tribute  to 
Detective  Sgt.  Paul  Mun^ay  of  the  Nassau 
County,  NY  Polk:e  Department.  Det.  Sgt.  Mur- 
ray currently  resides  In  Farmlngdale  and  he  is 
a  llfetong  resklent  of  Nassau  County. 

Yesterday,  April  29,  1991,  merited  Detective 
Sergeant  Murray's  25th  anniversary  with  ttie 
NCPD  and,  I  have  been  informed,  the  continu- 
ation of  an  extraordinary  record  of  devotion 
and  servk:e.  During  his  quarter  century  with 
Nassau  County's  finest,  Paul  Murray  has  com- 
piled a  pertect  wortc  attendance  record,  having 
never  taken  even  1  sick  day. 

Detective  Sergeant  Murray's  complete  dedi- 
cation to  his  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
has  t)een  an  Inspiration  to  friends,  family,  and 
brottier  offtcers.  For  ttie  last  10  years,  he  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job  with  ttie 
NCPD's  Juvenile  Akj  Bureau  arid  has  sen/ed 
as  the  supen^isor  of  ttie  juvenile  akJ  activities 
of  four  south  shore  precincts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  privilege  and  en  honor 
to  represent  outstanding  indlvkJuals  like  Detec- 
tive Sgt.  Paul  Murray  In  this  House.  While 
working  with  trouble  youngsters  is  an  ex- 
tremely diffKult  and  demanding  job,  Paul 
Munay's  selfless  devotion  has  helped  to  en- 
sure tfiat  It  Is  done  right  In  Nassau  County.  I 
offer  him  every  best  wish  for  continued  good 
health  and  extend  the  congratulatk>ns  and 
ttianks  of  the  people  of  ttie  Fourth  Congres- 
sionai  District 
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AMBASSADOR  VERNON  WALTERS 
MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMflELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
May  2,  will  mark  an  extraordinary  milestone  in 
the  history  of  public  service:  The  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Ambassador  Vernon  Walters'  entry  into 
Govemment  service.  This  achievement  de- 
serves our  highest  recognition  and  gratitude. 

Ambassador  Walters,  who  currently  serves 
as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  began  his  career  in 
publk:  service  on  May  2,  1941,  wfien  fie  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  United  States  Army. 
In  the  first  of  many  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments, he  became  an  officer  the  very  same 
year,  passing  through  every  Army  enlisted 
rank  except  master  sergeant. 

Ambassador  Walters  saw  extensive  combat 
duty  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  in  1942 
arxj  fought  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  northern 
Italy.  He  later  saw  comt)at  in  the  Greek  civil 
war,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Walters'  special  linguistic  tal- 
ents have  enabled  him  to  combine  his  military 
career  with  diplomacy.  He  has  served  as  a 
special  aide  and  interpreter  to  numerous 
United  States  general  officers  and  senior  dip- 
k>mats,  as  well  as  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Nixon.  As  military  attache  in  Brazil, 
Italy,  and  France,  he  also  displayed  an  ability 
to  carry  out  sensitive  diplomatic  missions.  In 
perhaps  his  rrwst  noteworthy  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, he  spirited  Henry  Kissinger  into  Paris  for 
the  historic  secret  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  late  1960's  and  eariy 
1970's. 

Ambassador  Walters  has  served  the  intel- 
ligerKe  community  as  well  as  the  military  and 
foreign  policy  establishments.  In  1972,  while  a 
major  general,  he  was  named  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  4^/z 
years  in  which  he  served  the  Agency  included 
a  5-month  stint  as  Acting  Director.  He  left  the 
Agency  in  1976  and  retired  from  the  Army  as 
a  lieutenant  general. 

From  1976  to  1981,  Amt»assador  Walters 
was  out  of  tfie  Government.  During  this  pe- 
riod, he  worked  as  a  consultant,  lecturer,  and 
author.  In  eariy  1981,  he  returned  to  Govem- 
ment as  a  senior  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig.  He  served  in  this  position  for 
several  months  until  President  Reagan  nomi- 
nated him  to  serve  as  Ambassador-at-Large. 
From  July  1981  to  May  1985,  Ambassador 
Walters  traveled  to  more  than  108  countries, 
covering  1  '/^  million  miles  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's chief  diplomatic  troubleshooter. 

In  May  1985,  Ambassador  Walters  becanr>e 
the  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  a  post  whk:h  elevated  him  to 
membership  in  President  Reagan's  cabinet. 
He  served  at  the  United  Nations  until  March 
1 989,  when  he  left  to  accept  Presklent  Bush's 
appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republk:  of  Germany. 

As  envoy  to  Germany,  AmtMssador  Walters 
has  seen  his  career  come  full  circle.   Fifty 
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years  ago,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  to  fight  against  Germany  in  a  way  whk:h 
resulted  in  the  division  of  that  country.  Ap- 
proximately 40  years  ago,  he  helped  Secretary 
of  State  George  Marshall  launch  ttie  economic 
recovery  plan  which  enatjied  Germany  to  get 
back  on  its  feet.  Six  months  ago,  he  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Reichstag  Building  in  Beriin  at 
the  moment  when  Germany  t>ecame  wfiole 
again.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  treaty  went  into 
force  which  formally  ended  the  Second  Worid 
War. 

For  50  years,  Amt)assador  Walters  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  great  events  and  deci- 
sions that  helped  to  shape  the  nxxlern  world. 
He  has  t)een  an  extraordinary  American  public 
servant  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  commemorate 
this  special  anniversary  by  paying  him  tribute. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIDWOOD  HIGH 
SCHOOL:  REFLECTIONS  OF  A 
PROUD  "MIDKID" 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  to  my  colleagues  a  tribute  to  an  institu- 
tion which  had  a  profound  impact  on  my  life, 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Brooklynites — 
Midwood  High  School. 

On  May  5,  Midwood  will  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary  at  a  festive  reunion  at  the  Jacob 
K.  Javitz  Center  in  New  York.  A  tfxHJsand 
graduates  from  MkJwood's  half  a  century  of 
successful  and  diverse  classes  will  gather  for 
an  evening  dedicated  to  renewing  old  friend- 
ships, sharing  fond  memories,  arxl  celebrating 
the  high  sctrool's  vast  contributions  to  its 
neighborhood,  and  indeed,  the  Nation. 

Ever  since  Mayor  LaGuardia  dedk:ated  tfie 
schiool  50  years  ago,  Midwood  fias  maintained 
a  record  of  academic  excellence  and  commu- 
nity involvement  that  have  earned  it  a  reputa- 
tion for  one  of  the  finest  high  schools  in  tfie 
country.  Midwood's  first  principal.  Dr.  Jacob 
Ross  and  its  second.  Dr.  Jacob  Bernstein,  cre- 
ated a  scfiool  which  broke  new  ground  in  edu- 
catkinal  innovation.  The  experience  curriculum 
and  six-major  program,  for  example,  were  but 
two  of  the  original  initiatives  that  became  mod- 
els for  schools  througbout-the  city. 

Our  country's  greatest  resource  are  our  chil- 
dren, and  providing  tfiem  with  quality  edu- 
cation must  be  among  our  higfiest  priorities. 
Midwood  has  certainly  passed  this  test.  This 
year,  Midwood  txiasted  7  of  the  10 
semifinalists  in  the  Westingfiouse  science  tal- 
ent search.  Througfiout  the  50-year  history  of 
this  particular  event,  Midwood  has  ranked  sev- 
enth among  all  the  high  schools  of  tfie  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  much  of  tfie  credit  for  Midwood's 
outstanding  record  of  student  achievement 
must  go  to  its  teachers,  wfio  are  indeed  the 
backtwne  of  the  institution.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Midwood  attracted  many  teacfiers  wfio  en- 
tered the  profession  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, wfien  jobs  in  the  private  sector  were 
scarce.  These  teacfiers,  like  those  who  fol- 
lowed, were  extraordinarily  capable,  devoted, 
and  resourceful. 
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Midwood  graduates  fiave  made  laudable 
contritxjtions  to  the  educational,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, artistic,  and  commercial  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. Its  alumni  body  boasts  Matikla  Cuomo, 
Woody  Allen,  and  Erich  Siegel.  McKinney 
Russell,  the  counsel  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  noted  architect  Alan  LapkJus, 
also  graduated  from  Midwood. 

Speaking  personally,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
my  academic  and  extracurricular  activities  at 
Midwood  profoundly  influenced  my  career. 
Most  of  all,  I  fondly  recall  my  tenure  as  tfie 
"Mayor"  of  the  city  of  Midwood.  Of  course,  it 
was  terrible  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  my  career 
at  tfie  age  of  17.  For  a  high  school  senior, 
having  an  office  in  B-71  was  even  nxire  of  a 
thrill  than  sitting  in  my  office  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress several  years  later. 

Looking  tiack  at  my  experience  as  mayor,  I 
realize  that  my  most  tangible  achievement 
was  to  persuade  the  administration  to  sell 
three  Yankee  Doodles  for  a  dime  in  tfie  scfiool 
cafeteria  instead  of  two.  But  this  effort  taught 
me  a  good  deal  atx>ut  the  cornerstone  of  polit- 
rcal  actk>n — how  to  get  along  wrth  people.  As 
mayor  of  Midwood,  I  first  felt  tfie  satisfaction  of 
publk:  service,  which  fias  t>een  one  of  the 
gukjing  forces  in  my  life  ever  since. 

So,  as  a  proud  "Midkkf,"  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to 
ttiose  Midwood  graduates  wfio  will  tie  cele- 
brating with  me  on  May  5,  and  to  congratulate 
all  of  my  fellow  alumni  wfierever  they  may  be. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  12 


HON.  PORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  plac- 
ing into  the  Congressional  Record,  tfie  I2th 
and  final  of  my  first  set  of  case  studies  on  for- 
eign companies  whk:h  have  sold  nuclear 
weapons  technology  to  Iraq. 

Shortly  I  will  begin  another  set  of  a  dozen 
case  studies  on  foreign  companies  which  fiave 
exported  nuclear  items  to  countries  of  pro- 
liferation concern.  I  am  also  including  today  a 
chart  which  lists  all  24  of  these  alleged  pro- 
liferation profiteers  and  to  whom  ttiey  soW. 
You  can  see  that  a  number  of  these  compa- 
nies also  do  business  with  tfie  United  States. 

These  firms  wouW  be  hit  hard  by  my  Nu- 
clear Non-Prolrferation  Enforcennent  Act  (H.R. 
830).  Under  this  legislation,  any  foreign  firm 
found  selling — without  the  proper  safe- 
guards— nuclear  items  to  countnes  like  Iraq 
wouk)  fiave  its  goods  tjarred  from  entering  tfie 
United  States.  This  legislation  is  closely  mod- 
elled on  missile  and  chemical  and  tiiological 
weapons  sanctrons  whrch  passed  Congress 
last  fall.  The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  leading 
experts  in  tfie  field  of  nuclear  nonproliferatk>n, 
such  as  Gary  Milhollin  of  the  Wisconsin 
project  on  nuclear  arms  control. 
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nents  prepared  for  assembly,  as  well  as  tool- 
ing technolo^.  Schmiedemeccanica  is  sus- 
pected of  manufacturing:  several  hundred 
components  for  a  uranium  enrichment  plant 
that  were  confiscated  en  route  to  Iraq  in 
July  1990  by  German  customs  officials.  The 
Swiss  company,  however,  said  the  steel  was 
not  "thermally  treated"  and  was  not  subject 
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to  export  restrictions.  Technology  Develop- 
ment Group  (TDG),  said  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  an  Iraqi-run  front 
company  based  in  Britain,  bought  shares  of 
Schmiedemeccanica  and  signed  a  loan  agree- 
ment that  Schmiedemeccanica  has  con- 
firmed exists.  TDG  wanted  to  acquire  an  18 
percent  stake  in  the  firm  and  pcdd  3.4  million 
Swiss  francs  for  its  stake  of  7  percent. 
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B.RANGEL 


of  NtW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of|  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tnbule  today  tola  remarkable  group  of 
young  men:  the  Raging  Rooks  Chess  Team  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powen  Jr.,  Junior  High  School 
In  Harlem,  who  just  rjacently  became  natkxial 
chess  champions.      i 

Ail  of  us  in  New  Ydrk  City  shoukj  take  pnde 
in  their  accorrplishmants.  The  Raging  Rooks, 
you  see.  dkj  not  have  their  trophy  handed  to 
them  on  a  platter.  L|(e  too  many  ottier  chil- 
dren, many  of  ttie  students  from  their  junior 
high  school  come  frt)m  families  ttiat  live  in 
poverty.  Most  of  ttw  chess  champions  have 
single  parents  or  liv^  with  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers; some  may  rvt  have  a  permanent  ad- 
dress or  a  telephone.  One  player's  family  was 
even  burned  out  of  their  building  by  drug  deal- 
ers. I 

How  then  have  th^se  students  so  consist- 
entty  performed  witfi  excellence?  Because 
they  could. 

Harlem,  and  irxleed  the  entire  city,  teerre 
with  youth  ike  the  paging  Rooks— chikjren 
Had  with  promise  anil  hope,  bursting  with  the 
desire  to  achieve  scinething  with  their  lives. 
Yet  tragnaNy,  society  seems  to  teN  them  that 
twy  cannot  achieve,  that  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, that  ttwy  needl  not  even  try  to  come  in 
frst  place. 


Well,  the  Raging  Rooks  tried — and  they  suc- 
ceeded. In  doing  so,  they  learned  the  greatest 
lesson  of  all:  that  they  are  capable  of  the  best. 

As  13-year-okl  Jonathan  Nook  said,  "Before 
this,  I  wouWnl  even  have  thought  myself  that 
a  nattonal  chess  champion  wouU  come  from 
Harlem.  But  now  everyone  has  to  give  us  re- 
spect. It  proves  that  we  may  live  in  a  t>ad 
neighbortxx)d,  but  we  can  do  things  for  our- 
selves." 

First  place  in  a  natkxial  chess  contest  is  In- 
deed wonderful  news,  but  when  one  thinks 
atXHJt  it,  rK>t  all  ttiat  surprising.  As  their  coach 
sakj  after  tfie  toumament,  "I  knew  they  coukj 
dolL" 


JOHN  J.  KOELEMIJ  HONORED  AS 
1991  HALL  OF  FAMER 


HON.  PETI  PEHRSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate 
John  J.  Koelemij  of  Tallahassee,  FL,  In  his  In- 
duction into  the  National  Housing  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  hall  of  fame,  sponsored  t>y  the  Na- 
tional Associatkxi  of  Home  Bulkjers,  honors 
irxjividuals  wtx>  have  actively  worked  toward 
ttie  tjetterment  of  the  American  housing  Indus- 
try. John  J.  Koelemij  Is  such  an  individual  and 
it  is  an  horxx  for  me  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  achievements. 

Mr.  Koelemij  is  a  homebuikler  from  Talla- 
hassee and  has  been  active  in  ttie  industry  for 
over  33  years.  He  served  as  preskJent  of  ttie 
Natkxial  Associatk>n  of  Home  Buikjers  In  1985 


and,  since  ttiat  time,  remains  active  In  all  lev- 
els of  the  association.  A  native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Koelemij  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1954  and  launched  his  homelJuiWing  career 
through  his  own  Orange  State  Construction 
company  in  Tallahassee.  John's  business  is 
credited  with  the  buikjing  of  more  ttian  3,000 
housing  units  in  Fkvkla. 

On  ttie  local  level,  Mr.  Koelemij  served  as 
president  of  the  Tallahassee  Builders  Assocla- 
tk>n  In  1 958  and  In  1 964  and  as  ttie  president 
of  the  Florida  Home  Bulkjers  Association  in 
1966.  He  was  the  Ftorida  association's  first 
"Bulkier  of  the  Year  in  1974,  and  he  was 
among  ttie  State's  first  class  of  Ftohda  Hous- 
ing Hall  of  Fame  members  In  1990.  He  also 
was  appointed  by  two  Ftorida  Governors  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  ttie  Governor's  Council 
on  State  Housing  Goals. 

Ever  since  John  Koelemij  was  granted  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States,  he  has  t>een 
driven  by  a  sense  of  patriotism  that  has  al- 
lowed him  to  help  others  work  relentlessly  for 
their  American  dream — ttie  right  to  own  ttieir 
own  homes.  Through  his  unending  devotton  to 
his  work,  John  has  been  successful  In  his  en- 
deavors to  expand  ttie  hometxjikjing  Industry 
In  Ftorida. 

In  his  community,  John  has  provkJed  growth 
directton  on  the  planning  commisston,  worked 
with  United  Way,  and  estat)lished  a  mental 
tiealth  clink:.  Through  his  constructton  txjsi- 
ness  came  ottier  tangit>le  contritxjttons;  fious- 
ing  for  all  income  ranges  for  Tallatiasseeans, 
in  addition  to  apartments,  offices,  and  com- 
mercial buikJings. 

John  Koelemij's  relentless  dedtoatton  to  the 
housing  industry  has  borne  fruit  for  home- 
bulklers  all  across  ttie  Natton.  By  representing 
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the  national  association  ttirough  his  lobbying 
efforts,  John  has  been  responsible  for  forging 
a  working  relationship  between  government 
and  private  enterprise.  John  Is  an  effective 
spokesperson  for  his  industry  t>ecause  he 
knows  that  the  fight  for  housing  issues  must 
be  fought  on  both  sides  of  ttie  aisle,  and  his 
k3bbying  skills  have  been  successful  within  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Tallahasseeans,  and 
Fk>ridians  all  across  the  State,  I  congratulate 
John  on  this  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  him  by  those  who  know  his  accomplish- 
ments tiest — his  felkjw  buikjers. 


RAIL  STRKE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17,  1991, 
Congress,  recognizing  the  dangerous  reper- 
cussk>ns  a  rail  strike  coukj  have  on  the  Amer- 
ican ecorKxny  arxJ  American  jobs,  acted  swift- 
ly and  decisively  to  keep  the  trains  running. 
And  we  did  so  without  prejudk:ing  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  either  side.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  one  of  the  Nation's  major  rail  compa- 
nies took  the  time  to  thank  Congress  put>lk;ly 
in  the  April  22  editk>n  of  Roll  Call  for  our  rapid 
attentk)n  arxj  fairness.  At  a  time  wfien  our  ac- 
tKKis  are  routinely  analyzed  and  critk:ized,  we 
can  stand  ty  our  works  on  the  rail  strike  with 
pride. 


COMPOST  BILLS  INTRODUCED 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  three  bills  ttiat  will  pro- 
mote the  practk»  of  composting.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  faces  a  severe  and 
worsening  crisis  in  solid  waste  management 
Waste  disposal  has  become  irKreasingly  im- 
practKal  due  to  environmental  contamination, 
escalating  fees,  the  dosing  of  disposal  facili- 
ties, arxj  difficulties  in  siting  new  facilities.  With 
all  of  tttese  problems,  we  must  recognize  tfiat 
composting  is  a  feasible  solutk>n  to  help  deal 
with  ttie  increasing  amounts  of  garbage  enter- 
ing our  viraste  stream.  A  little  known  fact  is 
that  30  to  60  percent  of  the  waste  produced 
by  the  United  States  is  compostable.  And  not 
only  is  compost  a  safe  way  to  manage  waste 
materials,  it  is  useful  as  a  soil  amerxlment 

In  order  to  expedite  ttie  research  of  compost 
arxl  its  applKatxxis,  I  have  introduced  three 
bils.  The  first  bill  woukj  estat)lish  a  pitot  pro- 
gram on  a  Department  of  Defense  facility  for 
ttie  composting  of  yard  and  cafeteria  waste. 
The  second  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatk)n  to  conduct  research  on  Vhe 
management  of  waste  fourxj  ak>ng  Federal-aid 
highways,  inckxHng  the  applcatk>n  of  compost 
in  larxtecaping  and  roadskle  devek)pnient  of 
these  highways.  The  third  bill  requires  ttie 
Seaetary  of  Convnerce  to  establish  a  pro- 
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gram  for  provkiing  grants  to  projects  that  pro- 
mote the  composting  of  ttie  solid  waste  pro- 
duced by  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  composting  initiatives.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  deal  with  our  natkxial  gart>age 
crisis  whch  is  filling  our  landfills  and  contami- 
nating our  ground  water.  Composting  can  be 
a  major  part  of  the  answer. 


H.  MILLER  LANIER,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  TENNESSEE  AERONAUTICS 
COMMISSION 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  H.  Miller  Lanier  for  his  dedk^tk>n  to 
improving  the  quality  and  safety  of  air  travel  in 
middle  Tennessee  and,  indeed,  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Lanier  has  devoted  ttie  last  50  years  to 
training  pilots  and  examining  policy  for  ttie 
Federal  Aviatk>n  Administratnn.  At  MkJdle 
Tennessee  State  University  and  ottier  aero- 
space programs  he  logged  over  30,000  hours 
of  flight  time  as  a  pilot  and  instructor.  He  has 
served  as  ctiairman  of  the  Tennessee  Aero- 
nautrcs  Commission  and  a  consultant  to  ttie 
aerospace  department  at  M.T.S.U. 

Mr.  Lanier  has  been  a  natk>nal  leader  for 
ttie  advancement  of  American  aviatk>n.  Ttie 
FAA  presented  him  with  its  silver  medal  for 
distinguished  servne  because  of  his  extensive 
work  in  polk:ymaking  and  success  in  develop- 
ing safety-conscious  and  reliable  pik>ts. 

As  someone  who  is  concerned  atx>ut  avia- 
tion policy,  I  admire  his  contributions  in  ttiese 
areas.  His  accomplishments  demand  ttiat  we 
respect  him,  tionor  him,  and — nrxjst  of  all — that 
we  thank  him. 


CLAMSHELLS  PERFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  congratulate  a  small 
business  in  my  district  that,  like  many  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  supported  ttie  Al- 
lied presence  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

We've  all  read  atx>ut  ttie  ingenkHJS  way  in 
whKh  our  troops  protected  ttieir  equipnient 
from  the  powder-like  sand  in  ttie  Saudi  desert. 
Fewer  of  us  tiave  read  about  ttie  supert) — to 
use  ttie  accolades  of  AVSCOM — aviatkxi 
maintenance  shelters  supplied  t}y  Clamshell 
Buildings  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Ttiese  shelters  are  ingeniously  designed  to 
be  easily  erected  and  dismantled,  and  ttiey 
can  be  used  again.  The  ends  can  open  and 
shut,  much  like  a  clamshell.  The  Anny  was 
atiie  to  erect  ttiese  structures  in  ttie  Saudi 
desert  with  very  little  site  preparatkxi  and 
shiekj  Apache  tielicopters,  with  ttieir  blades 
on,  from  ttie  Sun  and  sand  while  maintenance 
work  was  performed.  The  protective  covering 
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was  especially  cok>red  to  fade  into  the  sand 
and  ttie  Army  reported  ttiat  from  700  meters, 
ttiese  structures  were  virtually  invisible. 

On  February  5,  ttie  Army  Aviatkxi  Associa- 
txxi  of  America  honored  Clamshell  Buiklings 
t>y  presenting  it  with  a  special  small  txisiness 
award,  not  only  for  the  technkal  attributes  of 
ttieir  shelters,  txjt  for  ttieir  quick  and  conv 
petent  response  to  an  urgent  Army  request  for 
a  large  number  of  stielters  in  a  short  space  of 
time. 

I'm  certain  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  congratulations  and  ttianks  to 
Clamshell  for  its  fine  performance  arxf  corv 
tritxjtion  to  our  aircraft  readiness  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf. 


THE  GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  your  attentkxi  an  organizatkxi  in  my 
district  called  the  Gokj  Star  Mottiers  Associa- 
tion. Ttiese  women  tiave  been  actively  work- 
ing to  restore  ttie  original  language  of  ttie  law 
provkjing  gokJ  star  lapel  pins  to  ttie  depend- 
ents of  every  member  of  ttie  Armed  Forces 
wtio  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  illness  sus- 
tained in  ttie  line  of  duty. 

Until  1958,  a  goM  medal  of  honor,  a  lapel 
pin,  was  given  to  ttie  family  members  of  all 
servce  men  and  women  who  were  kilted  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Ttien,  hovwver,  ttie  law  v^as 
ctianged.  Only  ttiose  wtio  were  killed  while  en- 
gaged in  coriflict  with  a  foreign  enemy  were 
awarded  ttie  pin. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislatkMi  ttiat  woukt 
ctiange  ttie  law  t)ack  to  its  original  form.  Ttie 
families  of  our  brave  servk^e  personnel  de- 
serve this  small  token  of  appreciation  from 
ttieir  country. 

With  ttie  present  law  intact,  ttie  families  of 
ttiose  saikirs  wtio  died  in  ttie  recent  U.S.S. 
Iowa  exptoskxi  would  not  receive  ttie  gokl 
lapel  pin,  because  ttie  United  States  was  not 
partKipating  in  an  offKial  "armed  conflict'' 

Ttiere  are  other  tragk:  incklents,  irx^iuding 
ttiat  of  a  pilot,  who  having  fk>wn  28  misskxis 
in  Vietnam,  flew  his  29th  in  a  bombing  missnn 
over  Cambodia.  Upon  returning  to  his  aircraft 
canrier,  ttie  plane  failed  to  negotiate  ttie  land- 
ing wtien  ttie  arrester  catie  snapped,  sending 
it  careening  off  ttie  ship's  skle.  Because  ttie 
United  States  was  not  formally  at  war  with 
Cambodia  his  dependents  were  unable  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  star  lapel  pin. 

Please  join  me  in  correcting  ttiese  inequi- 
ties. 
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A     CONGRESSnDNAL     SALUTE     TO  standing  commitment  and  service.  We  wish 

THE    BROTHERS    OF    THE    HOLY  God's  Wessing  on  the  brothers  for  another 

CROSS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  PARISH  successful  50  years. 

IN  LONG  BEACH  


M.  ANDERSON 

(lAUFORNIA 

( IF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  GLEI1N 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesdaii.  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to,  aid  acknowledge  my  deep 
respect  for,  tfie  Bro  ;hers  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
St.  Anttiony  Parish  in  Long  Beach.  This  orga- 
nization, which  has  provided  a  great  service  to 
the  Cattxjik;  youth  of  Long  Beach,  will  com- 
memorate its  50  y^ars  of  sen/ice  at  St.  An- 
thony High  School  during  a  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving on  ascensiofj  Thursday,  May  9,  1991. 
This  occasion  gives  me  tfie  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  for  ttieir  years 
of  servk»  to  both  tfje  Catholk;  church  and  the 
community.  I 

In  1941,  the  pastar  of  St.  Anttiony  Parish  in 
Long  Beach,  Msgr.  Bernard  J.  Dolan,  decided 
to  establish  a  high  school  for  boys.  After  meet- 
ing with  Father  Jol^n  Cavanaugh,  the  presi- 
dent of  tfie  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Mon- 
signor  Dolan  deterrjiined  that  the  group  most 
fit  to  conduct  the  school  was  the  Brotfiers  of 
tfie  Holy  Cross.        J 

Monsignor  Dolan'^  plan  to  start  a  txiy's  high 
scfiool  was  approvejd  and  tfie  Brothers  of  tfie 
Holy  Cross  agreed!  to  run  it.  Five  brothers 
were  sent  from  Notrfe  Dame.  IN  to  begin  trans- 
forming the  youth  pf  Long  Beach  into  well- 
educated  young  we^.  These  original  five  men 
establisfied  the  tradition  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Brothers  at  St.  Anthony  to  this 
day. 

Over  their  50  yeirs  at  St.  Anthony,  many 
brothers  have  come  and  gone.  However,  tfie 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  service  pro- 
vided by  tfie  bofttient  fiave  remained  constant. 
The  bfotfiers  fiave  tjeen  a  blessing  to  St.  An- 
thony High  Scfiool  $nd  an  asset  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Los  Angdies  and  the  greater  Long 
Beach  community. 

Today,  St.  AntfioAy  High  School  continues 
to  celebrate  its  past  and  Its  present,  keenly 
kxjking  forward  to  a  very  bright  future.  My  wife 
Lee  joins  me  in  extdnding  our  congratulations 
to  tfie  Brothers  of  th  >  Holy  Cross  for  their  out- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY 
EISENBERG 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  memtjer  of 
the  Las  Vegas  community.  On  Monday,  May 
6,  1991,  the  Las  Vegas  school  district  will 
honor  Dorothy  Eisenberg  with  the  dedication 
of  an  elementary  school  in  her  name.  This 
great  honor  is  bestowed  upon  tier  for  her  out- 
standing community  service. 

Mrs.  Eisenberg  has  been  a  Las  Vegas-resi- 
dent for  27  years  during  which  time  she  has 
spent  countless  hours  working  to  improve  life 
in  our  community.  Mrs.  Eisent)erg  received  her 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia,  PA.  From  1971-73  she 
served  as  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  of  Las  Vegas  Valley.  As  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  she  actively 
lobbied  for  a  package  of  environmental  bills 
which  included  legislation  on  air  pollution, 
water  FX}llution,  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

In  1974  Governor  O'Callaghan  appointed 
Mrs.  Eisenberg  to  the  Employee  Management 
Relations  Board  and  from  1977-81  she  served 
as  chairman  of  this  board. 

Her  long  service  to  her  community  and  her 
faith  continued  in  1979  as  she  t)ecame  the 
first  woman  to  hold  the  prestigious  position  of 
president  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Las 
Vegas.  She  served  in  this  position  for  2  years 
after  whk;h  she  served  as  the  debate  chair- 
man for  debates  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  for  the  elections  of  Governor 
and  sheriff. 

From  1983-89  Mrs.  Eisenberg  chaired  the 
community  planning  council  for  the  United 
Way.  Organized  and  set  up  by  Mrs. 
Eisenberg,  this  was  tfie  first  such  group  for  the 
local  United  Way. 

Still  very  active  in  publk:  service,  Dorothy 
Eisenberg  currently  serves  as  the  president  of 
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the  Women's  Democritic  Club  of  Clark  Coun- 
ty- 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  honoring  this  extraordinary  woman 
for  the  contributions  she  has  made  throughout 
her  lifetime  of  sen/ice.  We  look  fonward  to  her 
continued  participation  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Las  Vegas  community. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  EAGLES 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  out- 
standing contributions  and  fine  public  service 
of  Clifford  Eagles  of  Yucaipa,  CA.  Known  as 
one  of  the  area's  finest  educators.  Cliff  will  be 
honored  in  June  as  he  retires  after  many 
years  of  teaching. 

Cliff  was  twrn  and  raised  in  Yale,  OK,  and 
received  his  BS  and  MS  degrees  in  biology  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  Cliff  began  teach- 
ing at  Eisenhower  High  School  when  it 
opened  in  1 959.  Six  years  later,  he  transferred 
to  San  Gorgonio  High  School  upon  its  opening 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  science  depart- 
ment for  several  years.  He  has  remained  at 
San  Gorgonio  teaching  biology  and  laboratory 
physiology. 

In  past  years  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
both  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  and 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  The  Ford  Foundation 
money  was  spent  funding  research  classes  in 
biology  at  San  Gorgonio. 

During  his  well-deserved  retirement,  Cliff 
plans  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  traveling, 
as  well  as  spending  time  with  his  two  children, 
Laura  and  Dan,  and  two  grandchildren,  Jenna 
and  Nicole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  today  in  recognizing  tfie  fine 
achievements  of  Cliff  Eagles.  He  is  a  model 
educator,  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  career 
to  professional  and  community  service.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  House  honor  him  today  for  his 
successful  and  selfless  career. 


May  1,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed7ie«day,  May  1,  1991 


The  House  met  at  1  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
l>ore  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


106,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  73] 

YEAS— 288 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washinoton.  DC, 

May  I.  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  acknowledge,  O  God,  all  the 
voices  that  call  for  attention  from  the 
many  interests  in  the  world,  and  we 
hear  the  cries  of  pain  from  those  who 
suffer  the  injustices  of  body,  mind,  or 
spirit.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamor  of 
voices  and  the  petitions  of  the  helpless 
and  homeless,  may  we  hear  Your  voice 
which  speaks  to  us  in  the  depths  of  our 
hearts  and  calls  us  to  wisdom  and  rea- 
son and  integrity  and  honor.  May  these 
gifts  of  life,  the  gifts  that  make  us 
human,  be  with  each  of  us  now  and  ev- 
ermore. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and  there  were— yeas  288,   nays 


Abercromble 

Ackemuui 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BUbray 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

de  laOarza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 


Flake 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Geldenson 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayea(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbnieckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCV) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

KolUr 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin 

Martinez 

MaUul 

HazzoU 


McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

MfUme 

Miller  (CA) 

Mmeta 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Schomer 

Serrano 

Sharp 


Shaw 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Sprmtt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 


Allard 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BlUrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Clamp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Coble 

Ckilenuui  (MO) 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DooUttle 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Franks  (CD 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gllchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Goss 


Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torre* 

TorrloelU 

Town* 

Trmflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

NAYS— 106 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HoUoway 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McDade 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

More  11a 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Pazon 


Valentine 

Vento 

Vlscloeky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters 

Welsi 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


Porter 

Ramstad 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlgg» 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roe-Lehtlnen 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Slaoghter  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

ZellfT 

Zimmer 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Orton 
NOT  VOTING— 36 


Alexander 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Barrett 

BeviU 

Clay 

Collins  (IL) 

Davis 

Dlngell 

Doman  (CA) 

Gallo 


Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Jefferson 

Lehman  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lowey  (NY) 

Machtley 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 
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Meyers 

Peterson  (MN) 
Smith  (FL) 
Stokes 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (GA) 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Washington 
Waxman 
WeldoD 
Wilson 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McNuLTY).   Will   the   gentleman   from. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  apfwnded,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  fkmr. 
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New  York  [Mr.  PkxoN] 
House  in  the  Pledge 
the  flag. 

Mr.     FAXON. 
Allgiance  as  folloirs 

I   pledg'e  allee:ian:e 
United  States  of  Ait  erl 
He  for  which  It  stan(  s 
Indivisible,  with  Ube  rty 


kindly  lead  the 
of  Allegiance  to 


Led    the    Pledge    of 
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to   the   Flag   of  the 
ca,  and  to  the  Repub- 
one  nation  under  God, 
and  Justice  for  all. 


TAX  FAIRNEJ  S  AND  CONTROL 
RESC  LUTION 

(Mr.  SAXTON  iisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adoress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revfse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Tax  Freedom  Day  is  May  8,  3  days  later 
than  last  year.  If  ( /ongress  continues  to 
increase  taxes  at  the  recent  rate,  in  19 
years  Tax  Freedo^n  Day  will  be  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

So  today  I  rise  do  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  Senator  John  McCain  in 
reforming  the  rule  s  that  we  work  under 
to  protect  the  American  people  from 
fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  legislatioh  that  we  have  intro- 
duced today  will  'equire  a  three-fifths 
order  to  impose  new 
taxes  or  increase  e  xisting  taxes. 

It  should  be  ob'rious  to  everyone  by 
now  that  raising  I  axes  does  not  reduce 
the  deficit.  Taxes  were  hiked  in  1982,  in 
1984  and  in  1987  an  1  again  last  year,  and 


in  each  instance 
were  supposed  to 
Yet  in  every  case 
following  year. 

Congress  went 
again    last    year, 
picking  up  the 
will  make  similai 


RECESSION 


the  higher  revenues 
reduce  the  deficit, 
the  deficit  rose  the 


)n  a  spending  spree 
and  taxpayers  are 
Ijill.  This  legislation 
fiscal  disasters  less 
likely  in  the  future  and  yes,  keep  the 
Fourth  of  July  Cre((. 


:S  A  BIG  DEAL 


(Mr.  BONIOR  ajked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  N*-.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember. Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady  told  us  that  even  if  we  entered  a 
recession  it  would  Ibe  no  big  deal. 

Today,  6  months!  later,  we  are  in  a  re- 
cession and  what  does  the  administra- 
tion say  now? 

Is  it  no  big  deal  that  the  American 
carmakers  have  a  anounced  first-quar- 
ter losses  of  $2.4  pillion,  the  worst  in 
history? 

Is  it  no  big  destl  that  the  Japanese 

jWlll  likely  contn  1  40  percent  of  the 

American  car  market  by  the  end  of  the 

year? 


Is  it  no  big  deal 


that  in  my  district. 


a  suburban  middle -class  district,  unem- 
ployment is  13  pen  «nt? 

Mr.  Brady,  it  is  t  big  deal. 

People  are  losing  their  jobs,  their 
health  care,  and  tljeir  hope  for  a  secure 
future. 


Maybe  this  administration  hasn't  no- 
ticed, but  the  numbers  are  staggering, 
the  effects  are  devastating,  and  it  most 
certainly  is  a  big  deal. 

The  biggest  we're  dealing  with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  IKARD 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  personal 
loss  at  the  death  of  my  longtime  friend 
and  former  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Ikard  of  Texas. 

Frank  Ikard  was  a  respected  and  ap- 
preciated member  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn's  famous  Board  of  Education 
where  friends  and  close  associates  of 
Mr.  Sam's  met  daily  on  an  informal 
basis  to  discuss  the  important  issues  of 
the  day.  At  these  meetings,  Frank 
earned  the  reputation  as  a  hard  worker 
and  someone  who  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  offer  good  advice  and  a 
hand  of  friendship  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. 

Frank's  knowledge  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  was  legendary,  even  back 
then,  and  upon  leaving  the  House  in 
the  early  sixties,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  In 
this  position  he  quickly  became  the 
principal  spokesman  of  our  country's 
petroleum  industry. 

The  Nation  will  miss  his  leadership 
of  and  insight  into  the  requirements  of 
a  healthy  oil  and  gas  industry.  Those 
of  us  who  served  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  1950's  have 
lost  a  close  friend,  and  I  will  miss  both 
his  warm  friendship  and  wise  counsel. 

His  wife,  Jayne,  and  his  two  fine  sons 
have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  this  time 
of  sorrow. 

The  services  for  Frank  Ikard  will  be 
on  Friday,  May  3  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  John 
Episcopal  Church  in  Lafayette  Square. 
The  interment  will  be  at  Arlington. 


FRANK  IKARD,  1913-91 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  expressing  great  sadness  that  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard, 
passed  away  last  evening. 

Mr.  Ikard  was  a  distinguished  member  rep- 
resenting the  13th  District  of  Texas.  He  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  Ck)mmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  was  one  of  the  out- 
starxjing  Congressmen  during  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  period. 

He  resigned  from  Congress  to  become 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
a  positkxi  he  hekJ  for  over  10  years.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practKe 
of  law  here  In  Washington. 


He  and  his  wife  Jayne  have  Ijeen  prominent 
citizens  of  our  community  and  leaders  in  near- 
ly every  civk:  enterprise  earned  on  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Frank  Ikard  and  I  go  back  to  the  University 
of  Texas  days  wtiere  he  was  an  outstanding 
leader  on  our  campus  and  whose  love  for  our 
university  continued  over  half  a  century. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Ikard  was  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  leaders,  and  I  know  our  colleagues 
mourn  his  passing. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  to 
his  two  sons,  Frank,  Jr.,  and  Bill  Ikard. 


H.R.  1  IS  A  QUOTA  BILL 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  proponents  argue,  H.R.  1,  the 
quota  bill,  will  absolutely  force  busi- 
nesses on  main  streets  across  America 
to  hire  employees  by  quotas  to  avoid 
the  punishing  litigation  costs  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
cannot  afford  to  have  attorneys  and 
personnel  directors  and  employee  rela- 
tions consultants  on  staff  to  help  them 
deal  with  the  complex  legal  language 
contained  in  the  quota  bill. 
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According  to  a  1988  Rand  Corp.  study, 
the  average  jury  award  in  employment 
discrimination  cases  is  $646,000.  These 
type  awards  will  absolutely  destroy 
main  street  businesses. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  unlimited 
damage  awards  like  these  would  be  for 
small-business  owners  to  hire  by 
quotas. 

As  Americans,  we  work  hard  collec- 
tively and  individually  to  achieve.  H.R. 
1  throws  aside  the  ingrained  American 
spirit  of  hard  work  and  dedication  and 
replaces  it  with  hiring  by  quotas.  If 
H.R.  1  is  approved,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  dream  of  a  color-blind  society  will 
be  forever  forgotten. 

Please  join  me  in  opposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  by  voting  against 
H.R.  1. 


SOVIETS  NEED  FINANCING  TO  BUY 
UNITED  STATES  GRAIN 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
having  a  President  with  little  or  no  do- 
mestic agenda  is  becoming  painfully 
clear  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  economic  Indicators  are  in  and  it 
is  now  official:  The  American  economy 
is  in  full  bore  recession. 

The  Bush  recession  is  broad  and  deep. 
Consumer  spending,  business  invest- 
ment, housing,  exports,  the  list  goes 
on.  all  declined  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1991.  Business  failures  are  up 
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54  percent  over  the  same  time  period 
the  year  before. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  of  this  re- 
cession, however,  is  neither  its  breadth 
nor  depth.  It  is  that  the  President  and 
his  administration  are  doing  so  little 
to  deal  with  it. 

We  currently  have  on  the  table  a  re- 
quest by  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  1.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  grain— mostly 
com — from  American  producers.  The 
sale  would  be  a  boon  to  America's  farm 
economy.  All  the  Soviets  needed  to 
complete  the  purchase  was  some  credit 
financing.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  among  the  American 
farmers'  best  customers  and  have  not 
defaulted  on  a  single  credit  sale  we 
have  made  to  them  in  the  past. 

Yet  the  White  House  has  dragged  its 
feet.  On  Monday,  the  President  allowed 
that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  ap- 
prove such  a  request. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  not  only  does  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration not  have  a  plan  to  jump  start 
this  economy,  it  does  not  even  recog- 
nize an  opportunity  when  it  walks 
right  in  the  front  door. 

I  urge  the  President  to  approve  the 
extension  of  credit,  not  only  because  it 
is  justified  on  its  own  merits  but  be- 
cause it  is  an  opportunity  to  secure — 
for  the  long  term — a  tremendous  mar- 
ket for  American  farm  products  which 
will  only  grow  larger  in  the  years 
ahead. 


BRADY  BILL  IS  INSIDIOUS  THREAT 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brady  bill  is  one  of  the  most  insidious 
threats  to  sportsmen,  to  gun  owners, 
and  to  the  Constitution  that  has  been 
crafted. 

Basically  it  says  when  you  buy  a  fire- 
arm you  will  consult  with  your  chief  of 
law  enforcement. 

Every  citizen  in  the  United  States  of 
America  need  ask  but  one  question:  Do 
I  really  want  to  ask  L.A.P.D.  Daryl 
Gates  and  his  "gang  of  four"  for  a  per- 
mit to  buy  a  firearm?  Do  I  really  want 
to  ask  Marion  Barry  and  his  gang  if  I 
can  have  a  permit  to  buy  a  firearm? 

That  convoluted  reasoning,  that  po- 
tential for  abuse  and  disarming,  is  ex- 
actly why  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  put  into  place. 

If  you  profess  to  control  violence  by 
violating  the  second  amendment,  per- 
haps we  should  look  at  the  first  amend- 
ment. Maybe  we  better  outlaw  the  vio- 
lence that  is  being  packaged  and  pro- 
moted and  sold  over  TV  every  hour  of 
every  day. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again;  the  House  is  soon  going  to  be 
asked  to  consider  Federal  gun  control 
legislation.  We  are  being  told  by  con- 
trol advocates  that  H.R.  7  will  put  a 
stop  to  crime  in  the  streets.  Will  it? 
H.R.  7  will  have  no  effect  on  the  high 
crime  areas  like  New  York  City,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7  will  not  apply  to 
these  areas  as  they  already  have  a 
waiting  period  or  a  permit  system  in 
place  with  background  checks  or  have 
already  banned  handguns  and  are  ex- 
empt under  the  provision  of  H.R.  7.  In 
fact.  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
DC,  have  the  toughest  gim  control  laws 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7  will  require  a  7- 
day  waiting  period  in  Cody,  WY;  Ban- 
gor, ME;  Platte,  NE;  and  Dodge  City, 
KS.  Are  these  the  high  crime  areas  gun 
control  advocates  are  targeting?  I  was 
not  aware  that  these  cities  were  high 
crime  areas. 

It  is  time  the  record  was  set  straight 
about  what  H.R.  7  will  and  will  not  do. 
H.R.  7  does  not  even  require  a  bsick- 
ground  check,  like  the  Staggers  bill, 
only  a  waiting  period.  It  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  aid  the  high  crime 
areas  like  New  York  City  and  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  only  thing  H.R.  7  does  is 
trample  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens in  areas  of  our  country  that  do  not 
have  a  high  crime  problem  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  one 
day  those  who  are  so  eager  to  step  on 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  will 
join  with  those  of  us  who  think  the 
criminals  in  our  society  have  too  many 
rights. 


GUN  CONTROL  FOR  WHOM? 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 


H.R.  5:  NOTHING  BUT  A  NEW  TOOL 
TO  GARNER  UNION  DUES 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
like  being  threatened.  That  is  why  I 
am  quite  alarmed  at  the  opportunity 
that  various  members  of  big  labor  have 
taken  to  intimidate  Congress. 

The  Teamsters  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  have  both 
gone  on  record  to  say  that  they  will 
not  give  one  penny  to  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  doesn't  vote  their  way  on 
H.R.  5,  a  bill  to  permanently  prohibit 
employers  from  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements for  striking  workers. 

The  Communication  Workers  of 
America  will  be  voting  at  their  June 
convention  on  whether  or  not  to  take 
the  same  course  of  action.  Their  Presi- 
dent has  already  said  that,  "A  politi- 
cian who  opposes  us  on  this  is  doing  so 
at  this  own  risk." 
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It  has  been  said  that  "to  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  forearmed."  This 
should  be  a  three-bell  alarm  to  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  fight  opposing  H.R. 
5,  an  unfair  and  dangerous  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 


PLATINUM  PARACHUTE,  PART 
TWO 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  what  a  golden  parachute  is.  It  is 
one  of  those  generous  compensation 
packages  which  is  given  to  an  em- 
ployee at  his  or  her  severance  or  retire- 
ment. 

A  platinum  parachute  is  a  golden 
parachute  taken  to  the  20th  power.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  David  O.  Maxwell,  his 
platinum  parachute  is  worth  no  less 
than  S27  million. 

Most  of  us  have  never  heard  of  David 
O.  Maxwell.  We  have  heard  of  President 
George  Bush,  and  Mr.  Bush  makes  1 
percent  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  parachute, 
and  of  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  who 
makes  but  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Max- 
well's heist. 

David  Maxwell  is  the  retiring  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association — Fannie  Mae.  It  happens 
to  be  a  federally  chartered,  though  not 
a  strictly  Federal  agency.  Fannie  Mae 
does  borrow  money  cheaply,  using  the 
Federal  guarantees  of  full  faith  and 
credit;  so  it  carries  a  Federal  banner. 

It  happens  that  this  J27  million  is  Mr. 
Maxwell's  going-away  present.  Because 
of  the  Federal  connection,  I  think  this 
is  more  than  just  obscenely  generous.  I 
think  this  is  an  outrage. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Chairman  Henry  Gonzalez 
will  have  a  hearing  on  this  compensa- 
tion package  and  all  other  such  com- 
pensation packages.  The  Federal  tax- 
payers deserve  no  less  than  a  full  air- 
ing of  this  platinum  parachute. 


FAST-TRACK  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  to  remain  the  leading  economic 
power  in  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  gain  access  to  new  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  goods  and  services.  That 
is  why  the  upcoming  vote  on  fast-track 
authority  is  so  critical  for  our  Nation. 

Our  vote  on  fast  track  is  not  a  vote 
on  a  United  States-Mexico  free-trade 
agreement  or  a  vote  on  a  GATT  agree- 
ment. Any  free-trade  accord  with  Mex- 
ico will  not  be  completed  until  next 
year  and  a  GATT  agreement  is  at  least 
a  year  away.  Our  vote  on  fast  track 
simply  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  free-trade  agreement 


Con^  ess 
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with  Mexcio  and 
tiations  at  the  Uiiiguay 
fast  track,  the  Pijesident 
our  negotiating 
they  strike  is 
voted  on  by 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
I  also  have  concerns 
these  agreements 
lean  jobs  and 
there  will  be  tiihe 
ment  is  negotiated 
on  our  economy. 
United       States 
Agreement  and 
know  that  if 
fast-track  authoijlty 
end  these  negotiajtions 
tions   are   vital 
growth  at  home 
rity  interests  worldwide 
leagues  to  suppoft 
itar. 


continue  GATT  nego- 

round.  Without 

cannot  assure 

liartners  that  the  deal 

tie  deal   that  will  be 


tQe 
their 


^pport  free  trade,  but 
about  the  effects 
will  have  on  Amer- 
1  products.  However, 
after  each  agree- 
to  debate  its  effect 
I  )pponents  of  both  the 
Mexico       Free-Trade 
GATT  negotiations 
deny  the  President 
they  effectively 
These  negotia- 
tor   future    economic 
our  national  secu- 
I  urge  my  col- 
fast-track  author- 


aad 
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wi 


(Mr. 
given  i)ermi8sion 
for  1  minute  and 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT 
President    wants 
agreement,  this  tikne 
fast  track,  no  less 

Mr.    Speaker, 
about  this  deal 
Mexico  and  Mexican 
only  thing  fast  al>out 
track  for  the  American 
Ing  to  another 

Now,  I  want  Members 
minute,  if  all 
was  so  good,  whj 
it?  If  free  trade 
does  Japan  not 

It  is  time  now 
take  care  of  the 
is  not  a  free-trad( 
son  buys  more 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  Speaker 
deals.    They   are 
States  to  go  bankhipt 


asked  and  was 
to  address  the  House 
to  revise  and  extend 


US! 


ta  ce 


VIRGINIAS 
FELON  IDENTIFICATION 
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Mr.   Speaker,   the 

another    free-trade 

with  Mexico,  on  a 

the    only    free    thing 
ill  be  a  free  ride  for 
workers,  and  the 
it  will  be  a  fast 
worker,  speed- 
unemployment  line. 

to  think  for  1 

so-called  free  trade 

does  Japan  not  use 

works  so  great,  why 

it? 

for  this  Congress  to 

American  worker.  This 

agreement.  If  a  per- 

they  sell,  they  go 


th&n 


a  look  at  our  trade 
causing    the    United 


IJ4STANTANEOUS 
CHECK 


(Mr.  FIELDS  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adtress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mi.  Speaker,  next  week 
we  have  the  moat  important  vote  on 
the  second  amendi  nent  that  most  Mem- 
bers will  take  during  our  careers.  The 
concept  of  Brady  and  Staggers  are  the 


same.  That  is,  to 


the  hands  of  crimj  nals. 

However,  that  i4  where  the  similarity 
ends.  The  question  is,  which  process  ac- 
complishes the  coicept?  First,  of  all,  if 
we  look  at  waitiig  periods  around  the 
country,  California  has  a  l&-day  wait- 


keep  handguns  from 


ing  period.  Since  its  inception,  the 
homicide  rate  has  risen  126  percent, 
more  than  double  the  national  average. 
New  York,  which  has  one  of  the  tough- 
est grun  control  statutes  in  the  country, 
has  more  murders  than  23  States  com- 
bined. 

Let  Members  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Virginia.  Since  1989  when  they 
instituted  an  instantaneous  verifica- 
tion program,  the  telephone  check  in 
that  particular  State  has  averaged  2 
minutes.  Eighty-two  thousand  trans- 
actions have  been  processed;  1.6  were 
disapproved.  Thirty-two  fugitives  were 
apprehended.  It  is  a  system  that  works. 
It  is  a  system  that  is  wanted  by  local 
law  enforcement.  It  is  a  system  we 
should  support  next  week. 


JIM  ROEMER  HAS  BROUGHT 
CHRISTMAS  IN  APftiL  TO  SOUTH 
BEND 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  spoke  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  recognized  an  extraor- 
dinary project,  Christmas  in  April.  I 
mentioned  that  since  its  inception  in 
1983,  Christmas  in  April  has  helped 
more  than  24,000  low-income,  elderly, 
and  handicapped  homeowners  by  re- 
storing their  homes. 

I  also  mentioned  that  the  tools  for 
home  restoration  are  provided  through 
community  contributions  and  that  the 
work  is  done  by  volunteers. 

But  last  week,  I  failed  to  mention  the 
one  person  who  has  made  Christmas  in 
April  a  reality  in  South  Bend.  That 
person  is  my  father,  Jim  Roemer. 

Several  years  ago,  Jim  Roemer  had 
an  idea.  He  saw  Christmas  in  April 
working  in  communities  across  the 
United  States.  And  he  imagined  South 
Bend  families  benefiting  from  such  a 
project.  He  imagined  giving  low-in- 
come and  elderly  residents  a  chance  to 
take  pride  in  their  homes  again. 

So  Jim  Roemer  gathered  a  group  of 
interested  individuals  and  worked  be- 
hind the  scenes,  steadily  and  quietly. 
He  raised  funds,  garnered  support  from 
the  local  housing  bureau  and  from 
South  Bend  business  leaders,  and  as- 
sembled volunteers. 

Formidable  obstacles  crossed  his 
path,  but  Jim  Roemer  never  doubted 
that  Christmas  in  April  would  come  to 
South  Bend. 

In  1989,  it  did.  That  year.  Christmas 
in  April  renovated  47  houses.  And  one 
Saturday  each  April  since  then,  an 
army  of  volunteers — students,  con- 
cerned citizens,  laborers,  and  business 
executives— equipped  with  hammers, 
nails,  and  paint,  comes  together  to 
beautify  South  Bend  neighborhoods. 

After  only  a  few  years.  Christmas  in 
April  has  become  an  esteemed  institu- 
tion in  South  Bend.  Christmas  in  April 


has  made  South  Bend  a  more  beautiful 
place  to  live,  and  given  needy  residents 
a  chance  to  live  in  safer,  more  attrac- 
tive homes. 

All  of  this  has  been  possible  because 
of  Jim  Roemer.  Today  I  just  want  to 
say  thank  you.  Dad.  You  have  enriched 
and  touched  the  lives  of  others  as  you 
have  my  own. 


TIME  EQUALS  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  days  the  FBI  released  its  UCR  Pre- 
liminary Statistics  for  Crime  in  1990. 
Guess  what?  Crime  is  up  by  10  percent. 
To  give  Members  an  idea  of  what  this 
means,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  crime 
statistics  from  1989. 

In  1989,  21,500  murder  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughters  were  re- 
ported to  police.  This  equates  into  one 
murder/manslaughter  every  24  minutes. 
In  1989,  94,500  rapes  were  reported  to 
police.  This  equates  to  one  rape  every  6 
minutes.  Unfortunately,  many  rapes  go 
unreported  to  police.  A  national  crime 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  estimates  that  over 
135,000  rapes  were  committed  in  1989. 

In  1989,  951,710  aggravated  assaults 
were  reported  to  police.  This  equates  to 
one  aggravated  assault  every  33  sec- 
onds. The  same  report  estimates  that 
1,655,000  aggravated  assaults  actually 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  on  the  President's  crime  bill.  H.R. 
1400.  It  has  been  over  50  days  since  the 
President  challenged  Congress  to  act 
on  his  bill  in  100  days.  As  the  President 
noted,  the  air-ground  war  against  Iraq 
took  only  100  hours.  Surely  a  problem 
as  serious  as  crime  could  be  addressed 
in  100  days.  These  statistics  are  a 
frightening  reminder  that  time  equals 
violence. 


SAVE  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  large  that  Congress  act  swiftly 
and  forcefully  to  save  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  this  country  who  are.  today, 
being  forced  off  the  land. 

During  the  last  5  years.  500.000  family 
farmers  have  lost  their  farms  as  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  in- 
creasingly rests  with  huge  agribusiness 
corporations.  Meanwhile,  30,000  chil- 
dren a  day  starve  to  death  in  the  Third 
World,  and  a  recent  study  reported  5.5 
million  of  our  own  children  go  hungry 
daily,  a  national  disgrace.  While  farm- 
ers are  squeezed  off  the  land  and  chil- 
dren go  hungry,  the  profits  of  the  agri- 
business corporations  soar. 

During  the  last  9  months,  in  my  own 
State  of  Vermont,  dairy  farmers  have 
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seen  an  approximate  30-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  they  receive  for  their 
milk — and  the  story  is  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
the  consumer  is  paying  virtually  the 
same  price  for  dairy  products  at  the 
grocery  store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  want  food 
production  in  this  country  to  rest  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  agribusiness 
corporations  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
we  want  to  feed  the  hungry  children, 
we  need  a  new  dairy  policy — a  two-tier 
policy  which  provides  farmers  a  fair 
and  stable  price  for  their  product,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prevents  overproduc- 
tion. This  policy  will  not  only  sustain 
the  family  farm,  but  it  will  save  the 
taxpayers  money  by  eliminating  much 
of  the  Federal  subsidy  for  agriculture. 
Congress  must  move  forward  on  this 
issue. 


SUPPORT  FAST  TRACK 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  fast  track 
negotiator  authority  for  the  President. 
In  my  opinion,  this  vote  will  be  the 
most  important  vote  any  Member  casts 
this  session,  on  economic  growth,  on 
the  economic  future  of  own  Nation,  on 
the  economic  future  of  the  inter- 
national community.  There  have  been 
many  legitimate  concerns  raised  in  re- 
cent weeks  about  jobs,  environmental 
issues,  and  employment  protections, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  negotiations. 

Today,  in  your  office.  Members  have 
a  response  from  the  administration  on 
these  issues,  and  I  think  Members  will 
see  that  that  response  demonstrates 
not  only  what  dramatic  new  commit- 
ments to  economic  growth  and  envi- 
ronment and  employment  protections 
Mexico  has  made  in  the  1980's  and  the 
enormous  opportunity  for  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  through  the  negotia- 
tion. 

Members  will  also  see  that  negotia- 
tions do  not  wipe  away  problems  be- 
tween Nations,  and  do  not  bury  those 
problems.  They  merely  structure  their 
resolution,  and  thereby  create  increas- 
ingly open  markets,  increasingly 
greater  trade  opportunities,  between 
the  United  States  and  those  nations 
who  should  be  in  the  front  of  her  con- 
cern, her  neighbors. 

I  ask  your  support  of  that  negotiat- 
ing authority,  and  look  forward  to  the 
dialog  between  Members  in  the  coming 
weeks. 
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Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill.  Like  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  deluged  with  oppo- 
sition letters  and  phone  calls,  painting 
all  kinds  of  dire  consequences  from 
passage  of  the  Brady  bill. 

As  a  result,  I  have  gone  back  and 
read  every  line  of  the  Brady  bill.  I 
must  say  it  passes  the  test  of  common 
sense.  It  is  well  crafted  and  a  very 
carefully  drawn  up  bill. 

It  also  passes,  in  my  own  district,  the 
test  of  public  opinion.  Two  different 
polls  in  my  district  have  shown  88  per- 
cent of  my  constituents  support  the 
Brady  bill. 

Now  the  Staggers  bill  is  being  advo- 
cated as  an  alternative  by  the  NRA  to 
the  Brady  bill.  I  find  it  staggering  that 
the  NRA  would  support  the  Staggers 
bill  which  effectively  would  set  up  a 
nationwide  system  for  every  gun  pur- 
chaser in  America,  would  have  to  reg- 
ister his  name  and  address  on  a  na- 
tional register. 
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Talk  about  the  conspiracy  theory 
that  the  NRA  is  always  advocating, 
this  would  give  the  Government  the 
name  and  address  of  every  purchaser  in 
America. 

Support  the  Brady  bill. 


SUPPORT  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  a  bill  that 
has  become  one  of  the  most  conten- 
tious I  have  seen:  the  Brady  bill. 

Rarely  have  I  witnessed  a  case  where 
emotions  have  so  outdistanced  fact  and 
rationality.  The  opponents  would  have 
us  believe  this  to  be  a  constitutional 
Armageddon.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  common  sense,  and 
common  sense  tells  us  that,  "anyone 
who  needs  a  gun  'right  now!'  needs  a 
waiting  i)eriod!" 

Common  sense  is  a  waiting  period  to 
stop  the  ex-convict,  or  the  mentally  in- 
competent, from  simply  crossing  a 
State  line,  putting  his  cash  on  the 
table,  and  walking  away  with  a  hand- 
gun. 

Common  sense  is  a  waiting  period  to 
stop  the  flash  of  temper  or  moment  of 
heated  passion  from  driving  a  person 
over  the  edge,  to  handgun  violence. 

Common  sense  is  giving  local  law  en- 
forcement— our  men  and  women  in 
blue,  in  the  field— 7  days  in  which  to 
determine  if  someone  is  allowed  by  law 
to  purchase  a  handgun.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  background 
check  has  stopped  more  than  18,000 
purchases,  and  resulted  in  more  than 
10,000  arrests.  This  law  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  20  years,  and  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  it  has  led  to  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
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Constitution  stands  and  sportsmen  are 
still  getting  their  guns. 

A  waiting  period  is  simply  common 
sense:  "Any  one  who  needs  a  gun  'right 
now!'  needs  a  waiting  period!"— period. 

I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
hold  those  thoughts  in  mind  as  we  take 
up  debate  on  this  legislation,  and  vote 
to  pass  the  Brauiy  bill. 


TIME  FOR  NEW  SENSmVITY 
TOWARD  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
torically the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry has  argued  that  stricter  regula- 
tions on  safety,  fuel  efficiency,  and 
auto  emissions  could  sink  the  industry. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
thought  with  some  justification  that 
the  industry  was  crying  wolf  and  that 
it  would  be  able  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  Americans. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry is  sinking.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  the  Big  Three  will  lose 
nearly  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  time  to  weaken  fuel  efficiency  or 
auto  emission  or  safety  standards.  But 
it  is  time  for  a  new  sensitivity  by 
Members  of  Congress  toward  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

Lee  lacocca  told  me  and  40  of  my  col- 
leagues who  visited  Detroit  last  week 
that  he  did  not  even  know  if  we  would 
have  an  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  in  10  years.  My  trip  to  Detroit 
shocked  and  terrified  me  and  it  out- 
rsiged  me  at  the  failure  of  the  Japanese 
to  open  their  markets  to  American 
products,  especially  American  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  remember 
about  the  trip  to  Detroit,  "it  takes  us 
a  yesir  to  sell  as  many  cars  in  Japan  as 
it  takes  the  Japanese  to  sell  in  this 
country  in  48  hours."  America's  auto 
makers  and  related  industries  provide  1 
in  7  jobs  in  this  country.  Now  it's  time 
we  find  ways  of  helping  them  while 
making  sure  that  America's  auto- 
mobiles are  the  cleanest,  the  safest, 
and  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  released  his  response  to  the 
letter  that  was  sent  to  him  by  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi  and  Chairman 
Bentsen  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  or  NAFTA. 
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This  response  Is  in  the  office  of  every 
Member  today  a  od  I  hope  the  Members 
will  take  the  tin  le  to  look  at  it,  to  read 
it  and  to  study  i  t.  It  outlines  the  areas 
of  cooperation  iknd  the  areas  of  nego- 
are  going  to  be  talking 
with  the  Mexlca  is  about  in  the  months 
ahead,  both  in  tl  e  free  trade  agreement 
negotiations  an4  also  in  parallel  talks 
the  environment  and 
workers'  rights  $nd  other  issues. 

It  clearly  sho\ts  the  level  of  coopera- 
tion that  we  have  already  achieved  in 
some  of  these  areas.  It  clearly  shows 
the  areas  that  w  e  still  have  a  lot  to  be 
done. 

For  those  who  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  focus  on  thj  issue  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  I 
think  you  will  find  this  a  real  eye- 
opener  in  terms  jf  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  the  kii  ds  of  issues  that  have 
to  be  addressed. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  our 
progress  with  Mdxlco,  we  must  support 
the  fast-track  process.  It  is,  as  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  said,  one  of 
the  more  impor  ant  votes,  if  not  the 
most  important  vote  we  will  pass  this 
year,  because  it  aays  how  we  will  view 
ourselves  as  a  nation. 
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We  should  not 
trade  with  other 
not  with  Mexico 


now  turn  our  back  on 
nations  and  certainly 
We  cannot  expect  co- 
operation from  dur  sourthem  neighbor 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  address  the  Is- 
sues of  trade. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
and  support  fast-  track. 


IN  SUPPORT  O  F  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  MORAN  fisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ac  dress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re|irise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  4lr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7  the  Brady  bill,  and  in 
opposition  to  tlie  Staggers  bill  that 
would  mandate  Instantaneous  back- 
grround  checks  irj  every  State  within  60 
days. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  of- 
fered as  the  modfel  system  for  this  leg- 
islation. While  11  is  true  that  Virginia 
has  one  of  the  m(  tst  successful  gun  con- 
trol systems  in  )ur  country,  it  is  not 
the  model  that  ought  to  justify  the 
Staggers  bill. 

Our  telephone  eystem  has  conducted 
over  65,000  backgtound  checks  on  hand- 
gun and  firearms  purchases  in  its  first 
year  alone  and  hfts  denied  over  1,100  fel- 
ons at  a  modesti  cost  of  only  SSIO.OOO. 


That  is  the  good 
but  the  bad  newa 


news,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  success  of 
the  Virginia  systiem  did  not  come  easy 
and  cannot  be  re]  )licated  on  nationwide 
level  in  60  day^,  as  provided  in  the 
Staggers  bill. 

In  Virginia,  w4  have  had  computer- 
ized criminal  records  since  1966  and  it 
Btill  took  us  morf  than  6  months  to  im- 
plement an  instantaneous  background 
check  system. 


The  Staggers  bill  would  force  the  At- 
torney General  to  computerize  over  8.8 
million  records  still  in  manual  form 
and  implement  a  nationwide  back- 
ground check  system  in  a  much  small- 
er timetable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  address  other 
aspects  of  the  Virginia  system  and  why 
it  is  not  the  model  we  ought  to  apply 
to  the  Staggers  bill  as  the  days  go  on 
leading  up  to  this  legislation. 


THE  COURAGEOUS  PEOPLE  OF 
KANSAS  REBUILD  FOR  ANOTHER 
DAY 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  my  second  trip  in  4 
days  to  my  district  in  Kansas  where  we 
had  a  tragic  episode— a  killer  tornado 
that  took  the  lives  of  23  people  and  in- 
jured nearly  200  more. 

As  I  flew  by  helicopter  over  the  area, 
we  surveyed  the  path.  The  mobile  home 
park  looked  like  a  nuclear  disaster.  Ev- 
erywhere the  awesome  force  of  nature 
was  apparent.  Homes  and  buildings 
ripped  apart.  Farms  leveled.  Cars  and 
trucks  tossed  and  wrecked. 

On  foot  I  talked  personally  with  the 
survivors  in  Andover  and  others  in 
Butler  and  Cowley,  and  Sedgwick 
Counties.  They  told  heart  rending  tales 
of  searching  for  loved  ones,  of  finding 
neighbors  dead  and  of  thankfulness 
they  were  still  alive. 

Above  it  all  the  courage  of  our  Kan- 
sas people  stands  out.  They  are  all 
working  together  to  rebuild  for  an- 
other day. 


a  1400 

GIVE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  FAST- 
TRACK  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  suc- 
cessful free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico is  vital  for  this  Nation's  economic 
recovery. 

Last  year,  almost  90  percent  of  U.S. 
economic  growth  resulted  from  ex- 
ports. 

And  exports  have  accounted  for  over 
one-third  of  U.S.  economic  growth  in 
the  last  5  years. 

Nearly  7  million  U.S.  jobs  are  export 
related. 

And  1  of  every  3  U.S.  farm  acres  is 
planted  with  crops  to  be  sold  overseas. 

To  get  out  of  the  current  recession 
we  need  a  successful  free-trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico. 

And  to  get  that  agreement,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  support  the 
President's  request  for  an 
unencumbered   extension   of  his   fast- 


track  authority  for  negotiating  trade 
agreements. 

If  Congress  disapproves  fast  track,  it 
will  be  responsible  for  hindering  one  of 
our  Nation's  best  opportunities  to 
jump  start  the  American  economy  and 
end  the  recession. 

That  would  be  a  terrible  loss  for 
American  workers,  businesses,  and 
farmers. 

Let  us  not  blow  that  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Let  us  give  President  Bush  fast-track 
authority. 


LEGISLATION  PREVENTING  CRIMI- 
NALS FROM  OBTAINING  HAND- 
GUNS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
set  the  record  straight.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  criminals  in  America  do  not 
obtain  their  weapons  through  a  li- 
censed gun  dealer.  According  to  a  De- 
partment of  Justice  study  only  one  out 
of  every  six  incarcerated  felons  bought 
their  guns  through  a  licensed  gun  deal- 
er. 

The  goal  of  preventing  criminals 
from  obtaining  handgruns  is  a  worth- 
while objective.  That  is  why  you 
should  support  my  alternative  to  the 
Brady  concept.  Only  my  alternative 
will  mandate  a  criminal  background 
check  on  every  purchase.  The  Brady 
bill  does  not  require  any  criminal 
background  check  on  a  prospective 
handgun  purchaser.  Rather,  H.R.  7 
leaves  the  decisions  to  do  a  check  up  to 
the  local  police  officers  or  individuals 
who  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
time  to  check  every  purchase. 

The  system  I  am  proposing  will  use 
existing  technology  much  like  credit 
card  purchases  used  by  stores  and  res- 
taurants to  instantly  check  whether  a 
credit  card  purchase  is  valid  or  not.  My 
proposal  would  require  gun  dealers  to 
call  a  toll-free  number  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  obtain  an  instant 
background  check  on  the  prospective 
purchaser.  The  Information  conveyed 
would  indicate  only  if  the  purchaser  is 
approved  or  disapproved,  would  be  veri- 
fied by  means  of  a  unique  transaction 
number. 

As  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
testified,  any  criminal  history  back- 
ground check  is  dependent  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  criminal  history  records. 
The  need  to  update  and  automate  these 
records  is  being  addressed  through  a 
comprehensive  Department  of  Justice 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  do  that, 
and  that  is  why  Members  should  sup- 
port my  proposal. 
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JAPANESE  STORE  AUTOS  TO 
UNDERMINE  AMERICAN  MARKET 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans should  be  alert  to  the  latest  strat- 
egy of  Japanese  automakers.  They  are 
storing  up  Japanese  cars  in  any  storage 
lot  available  in  the  United  States  so 
they  can  dump  those  cars  at  a  critical 
time  in  our  market.  The  Japanese  ob- 
jective, of  course,  is  to  bankrupt  the 
American  car  industry. 

NBC  News  reported  that  foreign 
carmakers  have  50  percent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  car  market,  with  42  percent 
of  the  total  being  Japanese  cars.  The 
American  car  profit  figures  are  grim. 
Yesterday  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  reported 
a  loss  of  $880  million;  GM  reported  a 
$1.2  billion  loss,  and  Chrysler  $598  mil- 
lion for  the  last  quarter. 

The  Japanese  strategy  to  bankrupt 
the  American  industry  is  obvious. 
Nearly  a  decade  ago,  Japan  literally 
destroyed  our  machine  tool  industry  in 
the  same  way,  warehousing  machine 
tools  here — and  then  dumping  them  so 
the  United  States  manufacturer  could 
not  compete  pricewise.  Every  red- 
blooded  American  should  protest  the 
Japanese  strategy  to  everyone  in  a  po- 
sition to  put  a  stop  to  this  campaign. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  are  at 
stake. 

Henry  Ford  would  roll  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  could  see  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  allowing  this 
Japanese  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
American  auto  industry. 


SUBCONTRACTOR  PAYMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  23  years  I 
was  a  small  businessman  sometimes 
doing  business  with  defense  companies. 
As  a  small  business  subcontractor,  on 
some  occasions  the  prime  contractors 
did  not  pay  me.  So  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2112  to  support  defense  sub- 
contractors in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
timely  payments  from  prime  contrac- 
tors when  delinquent.  For  years  I  have 
received  complaints  from  numerous 
subcontractors  having  trouble  obtain- 
ing payment  from  prime  contractors 
under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. This  is  a  serious  problem  which 
is  causing  subcontractors  to  have  cash 
flow  problems,  causing  some,  in  some 
cases,  to  declare  bankruptcy.  My  bill, 
the  Defense  Subcontractor  Payment 
Protection  Act,  will  address  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  prime  contractors  to 
notify  their  subcontractors  when  they 
are  applying  for  progress  payments  and 
final  payments.  It  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  information 


available  to  the  subcontractor  about 
payments  to  the  prime  contractors.  It 
would  also  require  the  prime  contrac- 
tor, when  applying  for  progress  pay- 
ments, to  certify  that  they  are  not  de- 
linquent in  payments  to  the  sub- 
contractors. 

H.R.  2112  requires  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  payment  problems.  So  I  want  to 
notify  prime  contractors  that  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  correct  abuses  which 
have  taken  place  under  many  DOD  con- 
tracts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  strong 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 


AMERICANS  OPPOSE  QUOTAS  IN 
H.R.  1 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mt.  speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  overwhelmingly  oppose  the 
imposition  of  racial,  sexual,  ethnic,  or 
religious  quotas  in  the  work  place.  But 
"de  facto"  quotas  will  result  if  this 
House  enacts  H.R.  1. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  1  have  not  told 
this  body  that  the  American  people 
also  strongly  oppose  the  new  punitive 
damages  section  of  this  legislation 
which  will  result  in  a  litigation  night- 
mare. 

A  Penn-Schoen  poll  commissioned 
last  August  revealed  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, 54  percent,  feel  job  discrimina- 
tion cases  are  better  decided  through 
an  administrative  process,  rather  than 
a  court  trial.  In  particular,  7  in  10,  70 
percent,  Americans  say  compensation 
in  discrimination  cases  should  remain 
based  on  lost  wages  and  benefits,  not 
unlimited  damages  as  would  be  the 
case  if  such  cases  went  to  trial. 

Join  me  and  the  American  people  in 
opposing  quotas  contained  with  H.R.  1 
and  the  creation  of  a  legal  nightmare. 


STATES  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE  IN 
DECISIONS  REGARDING  HAZARD- 
OUS WASTE  DISPOSAL 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
you  think  that  you  or  anybody  else  in 
this  Chamber  should  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide about  whether  or  not  garbage  or 
hazardous  waste  should  be  shipped  into 
your  State?  Do  you  think  States 
should  have  rights  in  this  matter? 

Well,  right  now  they  do  not  have  a 
say  in  it  whatsoever.  Anybody  can  ship 
anything  they  want  into  any  of  your 
States,  and  you  do  not  have  anything 
to  say  about  it.  That  is  because  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  tough  enough  now  for  local  com- 
munities to  be  able  to  establish  land- 


fills to  take  care  of  their  own  needs. 
And  I  think  what  we  should  do,  we 
should  be  setting  up  a  grant  program 
to  help  States  and  local  communities 
to  be  able  to  fund  incineration  proc- 
esses. 

You  know,  it  is  a  shame  that  in  this 
country,  with  all  of  the  great  tech- 
nology that  we  have,  all  of  the  great 
technology,  that  we  are  still  using  ne- 
anderthal methods  with  which  to  get 
rid  of  our  garbage. 

We  dig  holes,  we  throw  it  in,  then  we 
bury  it  again.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
make  those  changes.  H.R.  592  cir- 
cumvents and  allows,  by  virtue  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  would  say  that  local 
communities  and  States  would  have 
the  right  to  make  a  determination 
whether  they  want  it.  People  should 
have  that  right. 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION'S  CRIME  BILL 

(Mr.  D(X)LITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  indicated  that 
violent  crime  has  increased  by  10  per- 
cent, the  largest  increase  since  1986. 
One  of  government's  primary  respon- 
sibilities is,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  indi- 
cated, "to  restrain  men  from  injuring 
one  another.  " 

Our  Government  is  failing  in  dis- 
charging that  primary  responsibility. 
There  is  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House.  It  is  H.R.  1400,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  the  minority  leader,  and  it 
represents  the  best  work  of  the  White 
House  to  address  this  problem. 

The  bill  provides  a  constitutional 
death  penalty  for  those  who  commit 
the  most  heinous  forms  of  murder.  It 
provides  for  habeas  corpus  reform  so 
that  repeat  double  murderers  like  Rob- 
ert Halton  Harris  will  not  be  bouncing 
around  the  judicial  system  for  over  11 
years.  It  provides  for  exclusionary  rule 
reform,  which  precludes  people  from 
getting  off  on  technicalities,  and  it  will 
provide  increased  penalties  for  gang 
and  juvenile  offenders  and  child  mo- 
lesters. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  will  advance  the  public  safety, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  act  on  it  ex- 
peditiously and  to  report  it  out  favor- 
ably. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  1277 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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and   a   United   States-Canada-Mexican 
free-trade  agreement. 

We  should  allow  these  negotiations 
to  go  forward. 
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SUPPORT  OF  THE  STAGGERS  BILL 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  today  of  the  Staggers 
bill.  The  intent  of  both  the  Brady  bill 
and  the  Staggers  bill  is  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  and  I  am 
certain  advocates  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  agree  on  that  goal. 

The  argiunent  should  be  which  bill 
accomplishes  that  goal  the  best,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Staggers  bill  is  the 
correct  one. 

If  the  intent  of  the  Brady  bill  is  to 
take  guns  out  of  criminals'  hands,  then 
why  does  H.R.  7  provide  for  an  optional 
but  not  a  mandatory  background  check 
by  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  any  citizen  attempting  to 
purchase  a  handgun?  If  the  cool-down 
period  is  so  effective,  why  does  the  leg- 
islation exempt  States  from  the  7-day 
waiting  period  if  they  currently  have 
an  instantaneous  check  system? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  waiting  period  the  bill  proposes 
will  affect  only  law-abiding  citizens. 
Can  anyone  stand  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  realistically  claim  that 
a  waiting  period  will  deter  criminals, 
criminals  who  obtain  arms  through 
nonlegal  means? 

To  become  a  Member  of  this  House, 
we  have  each  taken  an  oath  of  office 
which  states:  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
griance  to  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
uphold  their  oath  and  to  support  the 
Staggers  bill. 
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I  would  like  to  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  look  at  that  proposal,  the 
response  the  President  provided,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  addresses  every 
single  one  of  them  adequately. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  a  wide  range  of  spe- 
cial orders  and  have  many  discussions 
about  this  free  trade  agreement.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America;  both  labor  and 
agriculture  and  environmental  inter- 
ests should  be  supportive  of  this.  And  I 
believe  that  when  you  look  at  the 
President's  response,  we  will  be  able  to 
gain  that  kind  of  support. 


mea  lures 


THREE  AREAS  OF  CONCERN  ON 
FAST  TRACK 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleagues,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  and  Dan  Rostenkowski,  sent  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  to  President 
Bush  raising  some  important  questions 
about  the  fast-track  authority  for  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  those  questions  centered 
around  three  particular  areas:  agrri- 
culture,  the  environment,  and  labor. 

Well,  as  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  pointed  out  here  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  a  voluminous  re- 
sponse. And  President  Bush  and  Am- 
bassador Hills  have  stepped  forward 
and  provided  us  with  an  indepth  analy- 
sis as  to  how  we  will  deal  with  all  three 
of  these  and  other  areas  of  concern. 


INCREASED  TAXES  SEEN  AS 
CAUSE  OF  CURRENT  RECESSION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  our  Democratic  colleagues  have 
come  to  the  floor  today  talking  about 
the  recession.  It  was  interesting  to  lis- 
ten to  them  because  recently  a  group 
of  economists  were  asked  when  the  re- 
cession began,  and  they  came  up  with 
an  interesting  date.  They  said  the  re- 
cession began  in  July. 

That  is  an  interesting  point  because 
it  goes  to  the  figures.  There  is  indeed  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  it  did  begin  in 
July,  but  the  question  is  why.  That  was 
before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  that 
was  before  oil  costs  went  up.  What 
came  about  in  July  or  just  before  July 
that  would  cause  the  economy  to 
plunge?  Taxes. 

It  was  in  June,  the  end  of  June,  that 
the  Democrats  in  this  House  convinced 
the  President  to  walk  out  in  the  White 
House  yard  and  say  we  were  going  to 
raise  taxes.  That  decision  led  to  an  eco- 
nomic downturn.  It  led  to  economic  de- 
cisions that  forced  us  into  a  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  raising  taxes  does  have 
consequences.  Taxes  lead  to  a  weak- 
ened economy,  and  innocent  Americans 
lose  their  jobs.  That  is  what  happened 
here,  and  it  is  a  doggone  shame. 


D  1420 

DON'T  LIMIT  RIGHTS  OF  HONEST 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Americans  know  that  violent 
crime  is  on  the  increase.  It  increased  10 
percent  last  year.  New  York  City  expe- 
rienced the  highest  increase  in  mur- 
ders, at  18  percent.  Murders  increased 
in  Los  Angeles  by  12  percent,  in  Chi- 
cago by  15  percent,  in  Philadelphia  by 
6  percent.  Will  it  increase  another  10 
percent  next  year? 

The  real  question  that  America 
should  be  asking  is  what  is  Congress 
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going  to  do  about  it?  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  tough  new  antlcrime  measures, 
the  ones  that  are  found  in  the  Presi- 
dent's antlcrime  bill,  H.R.  1400.  We 
need  the  death  penalty,  habeas  corpus 
reform,  exclusionary  rule  reform,  and 
tougher  penalties  for  the  Illegal  use  of 
firearms,  for  sexual  offenders,  and  for 
gang  and  juvenile  offenders.  All  of 
these  are  contained  in  H.R.  1400. 

Congress  has  yet  to  act,  yet  the  may- 
hem goes  on  and  on.  How  long  will  we 
continue  to  let  the  criminals  rule  the 
streets,  while  instead  we  argue  over 
controlling  the  behavior  of  honest  citi- 
zens, which  is  the  intention  of  the 
Brady  bill.  Do  not  attack  the  crimi- 
nals, let  us  regulate  the  honest  citi- 
zen's right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Let  us  quit  kidding  the  public.  Let  us 
start  attacking  the  criminals.  Leave 
the  honest  citizens  their  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME  BILL 
LONG  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1991,  President  Bush  announced  his 
antlcrime  package.  That  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  H.R.  1400.  Several  titles 
in  the  bill  address  the  same  subject  as 
the  violent  crime  proposal  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  the  101st  Congrress. 

The  bill  establishes  constitutionally 
sound  procedures  and  adequate  stand- 
ards for  imposing  the  Federal  death 
penalty  for  certain  heinous  acts. 

The  bill  proposes  reforms  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  habeas  corpus  by  Federal  and 
State  prisoners.  The  bill  establishes  a 
good  faith  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule;  clarifies  that  Federal  law  does 
not  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
obtained  in  good  faith  circumstances; 
and  renders  the  exclusionary  rule  inap- 
plicable to  seizures  by  Federal  officers 
of  firearms  which  are  used  as  evidence 
against  dangerous  offenders. 

The  bill  contains  various  provisions 
to  strengthen  Federal  firearms  laws, 
including  increased  penalties  for  ob- 
struction of  justice,  addresses  gangs 
and  juvenile  offenders,  sexual  violence, 
child  abuse,  drug  testing,  and  terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  such  a 
comprehensive  crime  bill  is  long  over- 
due, and  now,  after  two  Congresses  of 
inaction  by  this  body,  I  urge  them  to 
quit  complaining  about  the  President 
and  start  considering  his  legislation. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1455,  INTELLIGENCE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  136  and  fisk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  136 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adoi>- 
tlon  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  XXm.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1455)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  IntelUgrence  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  consideration  of  the  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule,  by  title  Instead  of  by  section, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  The  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence now  printed  in  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  adopted  and  shall  be- 
come original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONiOR]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  consider  the 
fiscal  year  1991  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill — more  than  half  way  into  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  last  year's  bill  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  the  President  over  is- 
sues of  tough  congressional  oversight. 
These  provisions  embodied  much  need- 
ed reforms  that  grew  out  of  the  dev- 
astating consequences  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair.  They  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Intelligence  Committee  with  care 
and  consideration  over  a  period  of 
time. 

These  are  provisions  which  I  strongly 
supported.  And  the  intelligence  bill  it- 
self was  approved  by  voice  vote  last 
November. 


The  House  Intelligence  Committee 
has  sought  to  reach  agreement  on  an 
acceptable  approach,  but  unfortunately 
th»;  White  House  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
chairman— who  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts— to  seek  adequate  oversight 
provisions  in  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Too  many  times  in  the  past  Congress 
has  not  been  informed  of  covert  ac- 
tions— even  though  the  law  requires  it. 
In  1983,  Congress  discovered  that  the 
CIA  had  mined  Nicaraguan  harbors 
without  notifying  the  Intelligence 
Committees.  Although  CIA  Director 
William  Casey  then  agreed  to  keep  the 
committees  fully  informed.  Congress 
was  again  stunned  to  discover — 
through  press  reports— that  the  CIA 
had  published  a  manual  for  the  Contras 
urging  the  assassination  of  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Congress  should  not  have  to  learn 
about  the  Nation's  most  sensitive  se- 
crets from  the  newspapers. 

No  problem  better  demonstrates  this 
than  the  Iran-Contra  affair — one  of  the 
most  serious  constitutional  crises  our 
Nation  has  faced. 

A  small  group  of  senior  officials  be- 
lieved they  alone  knew  what  was  right, 
and  they  refused  to  inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Congress,  or  the 
American  people  of  their  actions.  In  es- 
sence, they  ran  their  own  private  for- 
eign policy. 

When  their  operation  was  threatened 
with  exposure,  they  engaged  in  a  cover- 
up,  altered  chronologies,  shredded  doc- 
uments, and  lied  to  Congress  and  the 
American  public.  They  even  withheld 
key  facts  from  the  President. 

Iran-Contra  was  a  covert  operation 
run  amok,  and  a  foreign  policy  fiasco. 
Among  the  many  lessons  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  critical  need  for  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  to  work  to- 
gether on  foreign  policy  issues — espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  covert  action. 

Had  the  Intelligence  Committees  of 
Congress  been  properly  informed,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  fallacy  of  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  would  have  been  ex- 
posed for  what  it  was:  an  arms-for-hos- 
tage  deal. 

Instead,  the  truth  was  not  told  and 
vital  information  was  withheld. 

As  a  result,  it  was  10  months  later  be- 
fore the  Iran-Contra  story  was  revealed 
through  press  accounts.  The  actual 
text  of  the  finding  was  not  released 
until  a  year  after  the  President  signed 
it. 

Numerous  officials  made  false  state- 
ments to,  and  misled,  the  Congress,  but 
none  described  the  administration's  at- 
titude better  than  Elliott  Abrams.  Un- 
less Members  of  Congress,  he  said, 
asked  "exactly  the  right  question, 
using  exactly  the  right  words,  they 
weren't  going  to  get  the  right  an- 
swers." 
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H.R.    1455   authorizes 
intelligence  and  intel- 
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iscal  year  1991. 
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against  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
provides  one  motion  to  recommit. 

This  is  an  open  rule  and  a  fair  rule, 
permitting  any  Member  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  is  germane. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  136. 

D  1430 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  rise  not  just  to  support  this  particu- 
lar rule,  but  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCURDY],  along  with 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster],  for 
they  deserve  commendation  on  re- 
questing an  open  rule.  Likewise,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, particularly  Chairman  Moak- 
LEY,  as  well  as  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  for  granting  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence's  re- 
quest by  proposing  this  open  rule. 

In  this,  the  People's  House,  open  de- 
bate is  essential  to  democracy,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  leaders  of  the 
other  committees  will  take  note  of  Mr. 
McCURDY's  leadership  and  follow  suit 
by  requesting  open  rules  such  as  that 
that  allow  the  people's  Representatives 
to  fully  air  their  differences  and  not 
just  cast  votes  to  settle  those  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  McCURDY  and  Mr.  Shuster  de- 
serve our  gratitude  for  requesting  an 
open  rule,  and  they  deserve  our  grati- 
tude for  drafting  a  clean  bill,  a  bill 
that  avoids  many  of  the  controversies 
that  led  President  Bush  to  veto  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  passed 
last  year. 

My  colleagues  will  probably  recall 
the  concerns  that  the  President  ex- 
pressed with  provisions  of  that  bill 
which  sought  to  define  the  term  "cov- 
ert action"  to  include  any  request  by 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  conduct  an  effort  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation. 

Further,  there  was  concern  over  the 
bill's  report  language  which  sought  to 
dictate  to  the  President  how  quickly 
he  must  report  to  the  Congress  on  such 
request.  Of  course,  we  understand  the 
consternation  this  causes  some,  and  in- 
deed we  are  reminded  of  the  frustration 
that  this  body  experienced  with  its 
commitment  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. And  what  we  have  seen  of  late  is 
a  frustration  that  people  feel  when 
they  see  democracy  triumph  over 
tryanny  and  indeed  to  suggest  to  those 
who  are  fighting  for  their  independence 
in  Central  America,  trying  to  bring 
democratic  principles  to  the  fore,  now 
to  see  it  all  go  by  the  boards  as  they 
are  successful  in  overwhelming  the  tyr- 


anny that  was  taking  hold  there,  there 
is  indeed  a  frustration  for  those  who 
invested  so  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
Sandinista  government. 

I  remember  specifically  being  in  a 
meeting  just  down  one  floor  from  here 
with  the  leadership  of  this  body  in 
which  the  Sandinista,  Marxist,  Com- 
munist revolutionaries  were  invading 
their  neighbor  governments,  and  after 
the  intelligence  information  had  been 
looked  over,  and  after  the  report  from 
the  State  Department  officials  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  their  neigh- 
boring country  and  they  had  violated 
international  law,  and  after  the  effort 
had  been  made,  indeed  the  leadership 
of  this  House  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  an  envelope  in  which  he 
said,  "Well,  I  have  been  speaking  with 
the  intelligence  experts  of  the  Com- 
munist revolutionary  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  assured  us  that 
if  there  were  any  intrusions  into  the 
neighboring  country  that  it  was  inad- 
vertent and  accidental." 

I  would  remind  the  folks  that  the 
border  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua is  a  river,  and  people  do  not  acci- 
dentally and  inadvertently  cross  a 
river.  But  nevertheless,  they  did.  And 
the  suggestion  was  from  those  who  had 
vested  so  much  time  and  commitment 
to  that  Communist  government  that 
the  United  States  should  not  act.  And 
fortunately  in  that  case  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  did  act.  He  sent  the  82d  Air- 
borne immediately,  and  four  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  House  went  down 
there  and  set  our  feet  on  the  location 
where  the  invading  Communist  forces 
from  Nicaragua  were  invading  their 
neighbors.  And  we  could  see  that  when 
the  word  had  come  that  the  United 
States  had  taken  an  interest  in  defend- 
ing the  independence  of  Honduras,  that 
those  Marxist  revolutionaries  had  run 
back  across  the  river.  They  had 
dropped  their  bags,  they  had  dropped 
their  weapons,  they  had  dropped  their 
Soviet  supplies,  and  dashed  across  the 
river  again. 

That  is  the  kind  of  concern  that 
there  was,  a  frustration  between  de- 
mocracy triumphed  in  Nicaragua  and 
for  those  who  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  see  that  the  Sandinistas 
survived,  there  was  a  frustration  on 
their  part  from  the  commitment  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  those  who 
wanted  to  see  liberty  live  in  Central 
America. 

I  am  convinced  the  President  was 
right  in  making  sure  that  in  decisions 
with  neighboring  countries  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  make  those  with- 
out first  checking  with  the  congres- 
sional committees.  His  veto  was  proper 
on  those  grounds,  and  indeed  successful 
operations  that  have  been  carried  out 
in  recent  days  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  prove  the  President's  wisdom  in 
not  allowing  his  office  to  be  unduly  re- 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Intelligence  Committee  leadership 
chose  wisely  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
us  without  including  those  offensive 
sections  that  would  have  been  a  source 
of  friction  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  Indeed,  that  wise 
restraint  has  served  to  increase  the 
chance  that  a  mutually  acceptable  so- 
lution can  emerge. 

Indeed,  there  is  concern  by  many 
folks,  certainly  those  in  the  intel- 
ligence community,  as  to  how  much  in- 
formation can  be  shared  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  that  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  wished  to  engage  in  intel- 
ligence activities  with  us  but  would 
only  do  it  with  a  commitment  from  the 
President  that  they  would  not  inform 
the  Congress  lest  the  Congress  share 
that  information  with  the  newspapers, 
and  their  personal  agenda  versus  the 
Nation's  agenda  would  be  furthered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  could  correct  that  concern 
would  be  if  we  had  the  same  secrecy 
oath  apply  to  members  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  that  also  applies  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  also  ap- 
plies to  the  members  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  applies  to 
those  who  come  before  the  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  has  placed  a  very  wise  re- 
straint on  those  testifying  to  remind 
them  of  the  solemnity  of  the  facts  with 
which  they  are  dealing  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  The  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY],  has  Instituted  within  this 
Congress  a  request  that  those  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  that  they 
swear  an  oath  not  to  violate  the  se- 
crets that  they  are  sharing. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  if  the 
members  sitting  behind  the  table  were 
to  take  the  same  oath  and  express  the 
same  solemnity  that  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY],  requests  of  those  testifying 
that  it  would  make  a  quantum  leap  for- 
ward in  respect  not  only  for  this  Con- 
gress but  certainly  for  the  intelligence 
oversight  committee. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  this,  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Beilenson],  the  chairman  who  just 
stepped  down  last  January  after  7 
years  on  the  committee,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with  him,  said  that  he  felt  that  the  CIA 
and  the  administration  had  been  more 
than  forthcoming  with  the  conmiittee 
and  "had  followed  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law"  when  he  stepped 
down. 

I  think  that  the  time  for  cooperation 
and  trust  with  out  Nation's  secrets  are 
in  order.  The  rule  before  us  is  an  open 


rule,   and   I   commend  it   to   my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  has  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  him  for 
his  leadership. 

But  I  have  to  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause, once  again,  we  are  turning  over 
to  the  President  powers  that  he  does 
not  have  under  the  Constitution  and 
that  he  should  not  have  as  a  matter  of 
sound  policy. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  said  that  the  President  could  not 
circumvent  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  oversight  process  by  getting  pri- 
vate parties  or  third  countries  to  per- 
form covert  operations  without  inform- 
ing Congress.  It  did  not  say  the  Presi- 
dent couldn't  use  surrogates.  It  merely 
said  he  had  to  inform  Congress.  The 
CIA  and  the  White  House  were  aware  of 
this  provision  and  led  the  Congress  to 
believe  that  the  President  would  sign 
the  bill.  After  we  adjourned.  Ideologues 
in  the  White  House,  with  their  exagger- 
ated notion  of  Presidential  power  and 
their  disrespect  for  the  notion  of 
checks  and  balances,  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  that  bill,  and  he  did.  The 
bill  before  us  drops  the  offending  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  memory  that 
short?  Did  we  learn  nothing  from  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal?  One  of  the  central 
elements  of  that  affair  was  the  use  of 
private  parties  and  third  countries  to 
carry  out  covert  operations  that  the 
President  was  barred  by  law  from  un- 
dertaking. The  purpose  of  the  provision 
in  last  year's  bill  was  simply  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  President  could  not 
use  surrogates  to  accomplish  what  he 
was  legally  prohibited  from  doing  di- 
rectly. 

Let  us  remember  that  covert  actions 
are  constitutionally  suspect  in  the  first 
place.  To  the  extent  they  are  secret 
wars,  I  believe  they  are  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. I  believe  they  should  be 
subject  to  tighter  controls  that  now 
exist.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  gives 
the  President  a  loophole  for  carrying 
out  secret  operations  without  even  in- 
forming Congress. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pref- 
acing my  remarks,  let  me  just  respond 


to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

BONIOR]. 

We  need  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BomoR]  is 
a  chief  deputy  whip  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BoNiOR]  is  a  more  liberal  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  They  awe  the  ones  who  seem 
to  control  the  Democratic  Party.  They 
gave  us  candidates  like  Michael 
Dukakis  and  George  McGovem.  and  I 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  said  that  all 
Democrats  are  not  that  way.  There  are 
a  lot  of  good  conservative  Democrats 
like  Sam  Stratton,  who  served  here  for 
many  years,  and  there  are  many  more; 
I  could  go  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  foreign  policy 
has  worked.  It  has  worked  well,  and 
that  was  proven  the  other  day.  We  had 
the  privilege  to  see  democracy  at  work 
around  the  world  when  Violeta 
Chamorro  came  and  stood  where  you 
stand,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  this  Congress.  Democ- 
racy is  breaking  out  all  over  this 
world,  not  just  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  not  just  in  the  Baltic  States, 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  but  all 
over  this  world,  whether  It  be  Africa, 
Central  America,  all  over.  Thank  God 
for  Ronald  Reagan  and  thank  God  for 
George  Bush.  So  much  for  the  left-wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  response  to  the  statements  made 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  let  me  just  read  this  state- 
ment: 

Congress  currently  h&s  In  place  effective 
tools  for  conducting  oversight  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  intelligence  activities. 

Who  said  that?  Our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
enson], the  immediate  past  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  did  he  say  that? 
Only  6  months  ago,  the  last  time  this 
bill  came  before  this  House. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  done  is  to  dredge  up  ancient  his- 
tory. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Beilen- 
son] one  more  time: 

The  current  administration  shares  our 
goals  •  *  *  We  have  a  higher  level,  a  greater 
amount  of  mutual  trust  now  than  there  has 
been  at  any  time  In  13  or  more  years  that 
these  committees  have  been  In  existence  and 
have  had  relationships  with  one  Chief  Elzecu- 
tlve  or  another. 

That  statement,  by  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  this  House, 
speaks  for  itself,  and  it  says  a  lot  about 
the  Bush  administration. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  when  was  that  statement  that 
my  friend  read  about  my  good  friend, 
the   gentleman    from   California    [Mr. 
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Beilsnson],  ttafit  wonderful  chairman 
that  we  had  of  the  comniittee? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  think  it  was  Octo- 
ber 17,  1990.  He:  e  is  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  BONIOR  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman another  question.  If  it  was  Oc- 
tober 17,  1990,  V  as  it  before  or  after  the 
President  led  t  le  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Be[LENSON]  and  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  that  that  bill  was 
going  to  be  sigi  ed  Into  law? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  think  it  was  obvi- 
ously before. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  It  was  obviously  before, 

sident  vetoed  the  bill. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 

k  the  leadership  of 

Select  Committee  on 

requesting  an  open  rule 

on  this  piece  ofj  vital  legislation. 

It  is  kind  of  Ironic  that  on  a  matter 
of  intelligence  Iwe  are  being  offered  an 
open  rule  when  we  need  perhaps  some 
selectivity.  Nevertheless,  we  do  deeply 
appreciate  it  oa  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 


and  then  the 
Mr.  SOLOM 
at  this  time 
the  Permanen 
Intelligence  fo 


I  will  be  sup; 
our  good  frie; 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mc: 
Members  and 


ing  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from 
EN],  that  calls  for  all 
1  staff  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Co^nmittee  on  Intelligence 
to  take  oaths  ^f  secrecy.  I  would  hope 
that  we  couldl  expand  that  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  staff 
member  who  vrorks  for  this  Congress. 
However,  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
issue  here  toda  7- 

I  will  be  supjorting  this  amendment 
not  to  impugn  the  integrity  or  the  pa- 
triotism of  any  Member  of  Congress, 
because  I  am  lot  and  would  not.  Nor 
will  I  be  suppoiting  this  amendment  as 
a  way  of  sug  resting  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  is  an  important  or 
primary  sourct  of  leaks,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  not.  I  will  be  sup- 
porting this  an  lendment  as  a  way  of  re- 
inforcing the  i(  lea  that  Congress  has  an 
extraordinary  "esponsibility  to  protect 
the  sensitive  information  that  is  pro- 
vided to  all  of  I  Ls. 

If  the  peoph  who  have  the  primary 
task  of  handling  this  information  are 
subject  to  an  oath  of  secrecy,  their 
good  example  t  hould  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect on  the  entire  institution.  That  is 
what  I  am  look  Ing  for. 

There  have  b  een  examples  in  the  past 
of  secret  infoimatlon  that  was  delib- 
erately, and  I  repeat,  deliberately, 
leaked  by  somebody  in  Congress. 
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There  are  perhaps,  even  more  exam- 
ples of  Members  who  have  inadvert- 
ently or  unintentionally  passed  on 
classified  infjrmation  after  closed 
briefings  or  he  ixlngs.  I  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  For  lign  Affairs  for  almost  a 
decade,  and  I  law  Member  after  Mem- 
ber sit  throufih  briefings  of  classified 
information,  ^me  more  inexperienced 
Members,  not  knowing  the  difference. 
walked  out  and  blabbed  to  a  press  con- 


ference about  classified  infonnation. 
That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  prevent, 
even  though  this  activity  is  often  unin- 
tentional. 

I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  ways 
in  which  the  seriousness  of  the  issues 
and  information  with  which  we  are  in- 
volved can  be  reinforced.  This  is  one 
way  to  reinforce  them.  The  McEwen 
amendment  is  certainly,  I  think,  going 
to  do  that. 

If  a  noted  civil  libertarian  like  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  members  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee in  the  Continental  Congress 
having  to  sign  oaths  of  secrecy  con- 
cerning the  sensitive  information  they 
\^ere  handling,  why  should  we  see 
something  wrong  with  it?  I  certainly 
do  not. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  intel- 
ligence authorization  bill  that  will  sub- 
ject members  of  the  Central 
Intellignece  Agency  to  random  drug 
testing.  They  do  not  have  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time.  This  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  conmiittee  last  year.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  not  only  at- 
tach it  to  this  legislation,  but  to  all 
bills  for  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
private  sector  that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  casual  drug  use  in  this 
country.  About  75  percent  of  all  drug 
use  today  is  carried  on  by  people  who 
simply  think  they  are  not  harming  so- 
ciety by  snorting  a  little  cocaine  or 
puffing  a  little  marijuana.  We  need  to 
stop  that  by  people  who  work  in  the 
Federal  Government.  We  can  do  it  by 
enacting  my  amendment  later  on. 

I  would  appreciate  the  support  of  all 
Members  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  tumultuous  voices 
of  those  who  are  describing  the  bill 
that  the  F*resident  vetoed  last  session. 

It  is  my  understanding,  confirmed  in 
several  different  ways,  that  had  the  bill 
been  enacted  into  law  and  not  vetoed. 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  would 
have  been  totally  different  from,  and 
fiawed  to  the  extent  that  perhaps  those 
excellently  concluded  missions  would 
not  have  ended  in  victory  for  the  coali- 
tion. 

The  wording  of  that  original  bill,  had 
it  not  been  vetoed,  would  have  ham- 
pered American  intelligence  efforts  on 
a  dozen  different  fronts,  including  in 
the  diplomatic  and  military  portions  of 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

I  asked  for  special  reports  in  that  re- 
gard, and  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have 
said,  that  that  is  so.  I  would  hesitate  to 
make  that  an  issue  as  to  what  is  now 
going  to  occur  in  this  particular  de- 
bate. I  think  we  should  move  on  with 
that  being  part  of  the  history  of  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  rise 
only  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  important 
to  state  for  the  record  perhaps  a  clari- 
fication. The  gentleman  may  have 
some  information  that  is  unavailable 
to  the  Chsdr.  However,  I  would  submit 
that  I  have  not  heard  cmy  testimony, 
any  relevant  testimony,  in  relation  to 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  made,  that  would  indicate  that  the 
langruage  contained  in  last  year's  bill, 
which  was  vetoed,  would  in  any  way 
have  altered  the  performance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  any  respect. 

I  am  not  doing  this  to  put  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  spot  in  any  way.  I  just 
wanted  to  state  for  the  record,  since 
the  gentleman  raised  that  point,  that 
it  is  my  impression  and  understanding 
in  discussions  before  the  committee, 
that  that  language  had  no  bearing 
whatsover  on  the  operations  in  the 
gulf. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
assert  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCinu)Y]  No.  1,  that  I  will 
share  the  briefing  information  that  I 
have  received  on  that  point;  No.  2,  the 
question  did  not  come  up  during,  as  I 
recall,  the  p€u*ticular  briefings  on  that 
question.  This  came  about  as  the  re- 
quest that  I  made  afterwards,  and 
therefore,  I  am  glad  to  share  this  infor- 
mation. 

However,  I  am  convinced,  I  repeat, 
that  the  veto  came  at  an  appropriate 
time  in  American  history,  because  it 
allowed  the  magnificent  exercise  of 
American  power  and  coalition  power  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
again,  since  I  directly  inquired  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on  that 
point  in  the  hearing,  under  oath,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  raise  that  ob- 
viously I  would  like  to  see  the  informa- 
tion the  gentleman  has  proffered. 

At  the  same  time,  as  best  as  I  can  re- 
port today  in  an  unclassified  setting, 
that  is  obviously  not  my  impression.  I 
say  that  also  as  one  who  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  action  in  the  gulf  and 
supported  it,  and  reviewed,  over  time, 
much  of  our  operations. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  but  I  could  not  allow 
that  to  pass  without  at  least  stating 
my  concern. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
challenge.  I  consider  it  an  opportunity 
to  share  information. 

What  I  am  asserting  here  is  not  re- 
vealing any  classified  information,  but 
simply  the  aura  of  what  occurred,  be- 
fore and  during  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  additional  minutes  to  be 
joined  in  a  colloquy.  But  first  I  would 
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like  to  be  allowed  to  read,  if  I  may, 
from  the  unclassified  report  from  the 
committee  minority  views  of  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shuster],  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Combest),  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DORNAN], 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Young],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Martin],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas].  This  report 
says: 

Experiences  In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  reemphaslzed  the  Imimrt&nce  of  not 
classifying  traditional  military  activities  as 
covert  actions,  particularly  sensitive  tradi- 
tional military  activities  undertaken  in  an- 
ticipation of  hostilities  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  operation  and  save  lives.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  concerned  that,  in  lig-ht  of 
those  experiences,  some  possible  tyiMs  of 
clandestine  advanced  force,  strate^c  decep- 
tions, and  pyschologlcal  operations  had  not 
been  taken  fully  Into  account  in  crafting  the 
conference  report  language  explaining  the 
scope  of  "traditional  military  activities"  ex- 
empted from  the  definition  of  "covert  ac- 
tion". Department  of  Defense  feared  that 
without  modiflcations  of  that  report  lan- 
guage some  of  these  clandestine  military 
operational  support  activities  would  be  unin- 
tentionally covered  by  the  covert  action 
oversight  requirements  this  could  poten- 
tially interfere  with  the  President's  com- 
mander-in-chief responsibilities. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  some  illumination  to  this 
particular  point. 

Originally,  my  understanding  was 
the  same  as  the  chairman's.  However, 
in  December  in  the  Persian  Gulf  a 
high-level  official  did  inform  some 
Members  that  had  this  law  been  in  ef- 
fect, it  could  indeed  have  hampered  our 
activities.  I  have  changed  my  views 
based  on  that  information  from  Decem- 
ber. However,  up  until  that  point,  my 
understanding  had  been  exactly  the 
same  as  the  chairman's. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  consult  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  to  see  if  we  can 
make  this  what  I  am  talking  about,  a 
part  of  our  official  record  in  commit- 
tee, or  at  the  summit. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  will  state  that  obviously  we  wel- 
come any  Information  that  members  of 
the  committee  have.  As  to  the  point 
the  gentlenmn  from  Ohio  raised,  that 
he  read,  and  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SHUSTER]  also  raised,  it  is  my 


understanding,  regardless  of  the  activi- 
ties that  may  or  may  not  have  oc- 
curred which  I  am  not  aware  of  or 
would  be  privileged  to  divulge  anyway, 
the  language  in  the  bill  last  year  would 
only  have  required  that  the  adminis- 
tration inform  the  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  activities  that  may  or  may 
not  have  been  conducted. 
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It  would  not  have  prohibited  the  ad- 
ministration from  understanding  any 
kinds  of  operations  that  are  vital  to 
national  security. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  good  friend  that  while 
that  would  have  been  the  legal  require- 
ment, we  know  of  specific  situations  in 
the  past,  particularly  the  Iran  hostage 
situation,  in  which  the  Canadians  re- 
quired that  their  cooperation  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for 
their  helping  extricate  the  Americans 
who  were  hidden  In  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran;  so  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  our  allies  did  not  want  any  of 
this  information  shared. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  just  about  out  of 
time,  and  I  have  some  profound  state- 
ments to  make. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  just  1  quick 
minute,  and  if  necessary  we  can  per- 
haps get  some  additional  time. 

Ml-.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  As  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knows, 
in  those  instances  where  security  in 
the  mind  of  the  administration  is  at 
such  a  critical  stage  and  perhaps  na- 
tional security  could  be  jeopardized 
that  there  is  provision  that  allows  the 
President  to  delay  if  he  deems  that  es- 
sential reporting  to  the  Congress;  so  al- 
though that  may  have  been  the  case 
vis-a-vis  the  hostages,  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
gulf  today. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  conclude  by  leaving  off  as  I  began, 
and  that  is  by  commending  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member  for  not  including 
this  obviously  very  contentious  section 
that  mere  mention  of  it  or  reference  to 
it  causes  great  concern  to  this  body. 
Those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  lived  in  dally  risk  of  exposure  and 
having  their  lives  snuffed  out  in  the  ef- 
fort to  maintain  freedom  on  this  planet 
is  a  very,  very  sacred  responsibility. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
some  of  us  concluded,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  has,  that  per- 
haps having  two  of  these  committees  is 
excessively  risky   to   the  Intelligence 


Committee,  that  there  should  be  one, 
that  this  constant  rotation  is  also  put- 
ting them  at  risk. 

I  would  just  say  this  in  reference  to 
the  1992  bill,  that  the  President  has  a 
different  perception  as  to  what  is  being 
said  in  the  language  that  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  this  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  quality  legislation  that  is  before 
us  and  this  open  rule  that  is  on  the 
floor  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly, 
and  I  also  encourage  the  chairman  not 
to  bring  this  very  dangerous  legislation 
before  us  in  the  1992  bill,  because  not 
only  is  the  President  firm,  but  many  of 
us  are  very  much  convinced  that  any 
communications  between  our  military 
and  international  military  must  first 
be  given  to  the  Congress  for  its  full  air- 
ing and  debate. 

We  know  of  the  leaks  that  have 
taken  place.  We  know  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  asked  to  step 
down  from  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
for  reason,  and  that  therefore  when 
freedom  is  at  risk  and  lives  are  at 
stake  that  we  should  give  confidence  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  an  oath 
of  secrecy  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  and  not  ex- 
pose them  to  unnecessary  exposure 
from  those  in  the  political  end  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

With  that,  I  urge  support  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  speaker 
has  mentioned  that  the  mere  mention 
of  this  section  causes  great  concern  in 
this  body,  and  it  should  cause  great 
concern.  We  have  not  dealt  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  in  this  Chamber  with  the 
abuses  that  occurred  in  the  so-called 
Iran-Contra  affWr,  an  affair  which 
came  very,  very  close  to  toppling  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
Government  which  was  headed  by  a 
Member  of  a  party  to  which  I  do  not 
belong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  very  serious 
questions  and  we  have  to  face  them, 
and  we  will  face  them.  We  will  either 
face  them  in  conference  or  we  will  face 
them  in  the  1992  bill  or  we  will  face 
them  in  some  other  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  needed  for  an  or- 
derly process  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
this  country  today. 

This  Government  in  which  we  are  all 
proud  to  be  a  part,  this  Government 
under  which  we  all  live  is  for  all  pur- 
poses a  democracy.  In  a  democracy  you 
are  not  able  to  have  all  the  time  all  the 
secrets  that  you  want.  I  believe  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  keeping  secrets  that  we 
swore  to  when  we  took  the  oath  and  I 
will  live  up  to  that  responsibility;  but 
let  it  not  go  forward  from  this  body 
today,  as  has  been  alluded  to  just  a  few 
seconds  ago.  that  leaks  on  intelligence 
come  from  just  Members  of  this  body 
or  of  the  other  body.  Everyone  knows 
well  that  leaks  come  from  the  adminis- 
tration. So  let  us  not  lay  the  blame  for 
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national  secuilty  risks  and  problems 
on  Members  o:  this  institution,  who  I 
believe  have  hi  d  a  commendable  record 
of  protecting:  ;he  integrrity  of  the  se- 
crets of  this  gr^at  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
think  the  argument  that  was  raised  a 
second  ago  bjT  my  dear  b-iends,  and 
they  are  my  d^ar  friends,  we  have  dis- 
agreements on  some  of  these  issues, 
but  they  are  my  friends  and  they  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  that  I  believe  in 
terms  of  openness  and  democracy,  that 
the  country  of  Canada,  our  neighbor, 
would  try  andjpersuade  our  leadership 
that  openness  would  not  be  in  our  best 
traditions  wltt  respect  to  the  occur- 
rences in  regard  to  the  Middle  East. 
That  is  a  pretx>8terous  statement  to 


I.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


tleman  that 
the  top  intell 
with  the  Can 


make. 

Mr.  SHUS' 
gentleman  yie! 

Mr.  BONIOlt.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemanj  because  I  tell  the  gen- 
personally  spoke  with 
ence  officer  who  dealt 
an  Government  during 
the  Iranian  bbstage  crisis  and  indeed 
that  precisely  [was  what  the  Canadian 
Government  tchd  us,  so  it  is  not  prepos- 
terous, I  say  to  my  friend.  It  is  fact. 

Mr.  BONIORJIt  is  preposterous  for  an 
intelligence  officer  in  a  democracy,  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  to  tell  us,  to  suggest 
to  us  as  Memqers  of  this  body  that  we 
are  not  privy  Qr  should  not  be  privy  to 
instnoments  ol  intelligence  that  affect 
this  country  in  policies  that  we  have  to 
act  on  through  appropriations  or 
through  autnorizations  that  occur 
overseas,  espeoially  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  will  not  accept  that,  and  I  do  not  care 
If  it  is  from  anlintelligence  officer  from 
Kuwait  or  froni  Canada. 

Mr.  SHUSTHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieil? 

Mr.  BONIOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BHUSTtR.  I  would  also  point 
out,  Mr.  Spealcer,  that  we  had  testi- 
mony, open  testimony  in  our  commit- 
tee trom  the  top  people  in  the  agency 
that  indeed  thJ  s  was  precisely  the  case. 
Canada  said  tiey  could  not  cooperate 
because  lives  were  involved,  Canadian 
lives  were  involved,  American  lives 
were  involved!  and  that  information 
should  be  witziheld.  Those  are  facts. 
The  gentlemaq  may  not  like  the  facts, 
but  those  are  fiu;t8. 

Mr.  BONIOIl.  Well,  of  course,  lives 
are  involved.  Lives  are  involved  in 
nnaoy  foreign  policy  issues  we  are  en- 
gaged in  herQ.  That  does  not  mean 
every  time  liies  are  involved  that  a 
foreign  iwllcyj  issue,  if  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment tells  jus  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stites  which  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  t  lis  country 

Mr.  SHUSTI R.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yie  d? 

Mr.  BONIOF .  I  will  not  yield.  I  will 


yield   when   I 


^ 


am   finished   with   my 


statement,  because  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  and  I  am  interested  in 
listening  to  it;  but  that  does  not  sug- 
gest that  when  this  body  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  people  has 
to  make  decisions  on  appropriations 
and  authorizations  and  whether  to 
commit  your  sons  or  daughters  to  bat- 
tle, whether  a  select  group  of  people 
who  were  commissioned  to  sit  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  has  a  com- 
promise with  the  administration  some 
13  years  ago,  we  have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, therefore,  would  have  permitted 
those  six  Americans  who  were  being 
hidden  in  Tehran  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Iranian  Government,  indeed 
those  six  Americans  would  have  been 
murdered  as  the  result  of  following  the 
kind  of  policies  which  the  gentleman  is 
advocating  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  would  have  done  no 
such  thing.  The  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing that  he  does  not  trust  his  leaders. 
He  does  not  trust  his  leader  on  that 
side.  He  does  not  trust  the  Speaker.  He 
does  not  trust  the  minority  leader  in 
the  Senate. 
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And  that  is  what  the  law  says.  The 
law  is  clear  on  notification  of  leader- 
ship members  in  this  body  on  intel- 
ligence matters  that  relate  to  serious 
problems,  as  the  one  the  gentleman  has 
just  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  only  say  in  conclusion  that 
as  I  said,  it  is  a  good  rule,  it  is  a  good 
bill.  I  hope  we  do  not  bring  this  up 
again  in  1992.  because  there  are  those 
who  are  committed  to  making  sure 
lives  should  be  protected  when  at  risk 
on  our  national  secrets.  There  is  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed.  It  says: 

1  will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  disclose  to 
any  unauthorized  person  any  classified  Infor- 
mation received  in  the  course  of  my  duties 
on  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence except  with  the  formal  approval  of 
the  proper  committees  of  the  House. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  you 
that  if  those  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  unwilling  to  take  that  oath, 
then  governments  that  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  us  have  at  least  some  jus- 
tification for  their  fears.  And  if  they 
are  willing  to  say  boldly  as  the  wit- 
nesses have  said  before  the  committee 
that  they  will  not  violate  the  oath,  if 
members  of  the  conmiittee  are  willing 
to  do  that,  it  would  be  very,  very  help- 
ful to  those  other  nations  that  have 
lost  confidence,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  are 
losing  confidence  in  this  House  and  in 


this  body,  as  a  source  of  keeping  our 
national  secrets. 

With  that,  I  urge  that  we  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  was  going  to  do  this  during  debate 
on  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  state  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  that  perhaps  he 
has  misspoken  to  the  extent  that  the 
rules  of  the  committee  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  that  I  have  applied  as 
far  as  taking  testimony  under  oath 
merely  requires  that  the  testimony  be 
the  truth.  It  is  not  a  requirement  that 
the  administration  officials  or  anyone 
else  who  testifies — and  it  is  a  flat  rule 
in  any  hearing — whoever  testifies  does 
so  under  oath.  It  is  not  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, it  is  an  oath  merely  stating 
what  they  testify  is  the  truth  and  the 
complete  truth. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  an  enjoyable  and  an  interesting 
debate.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1236.  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE,  MITIGATION,  AND 
EROSION  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  138  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  138 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm.  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1236)  to  re- 
vise the  national  flood  insurance  program  to 
provide  for  mitigation  of  potential  flood 
damages  and  management  of  coastal  erosion, 
ensure  the  financial  soundness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  increase  compliance  with  the 
mandatory  purchase  requirement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
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Aftalra  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origrlnal 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  by  title  instead  of  by  sec- 
tion, and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider en  bloc,  if  offered  by  Representative 
Erdrelch  of  Alabama  or  his  desi^ee,  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanyingr  this  res- 
olution, said  amendments  en  bloc  may 
amend  portions  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subject  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  In  the  House  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gordon]  is  recogTiized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  of  debate  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier].  Pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  138  is 
an  open  rule  which  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1236,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance,  Mitigation  and  Elro- 
sion  Management  Act  of  1991.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
After  general  debate  has  concluded,  the 
bill  shall  be  amendable  under  the  &- 
minute  rule. 

House  Resolution  138  makes  it  in 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Banking  Committee  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  title.  Instead  of 
by  section,  and  each  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  makes  in 
order  en  bloc  amendments  printed  in 
the  Rules  Committee  report  to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  EJrdreich  of 
Alabama  or  his  designee.  The  en  bloc 
amendments  may  amend  portions  of 
the  substitute  which  have  yet  to  be 
read  by  the  Clerk.  The  en  bloc  amend- 
ments are  not  divisible. 

Finally,  House  Resolution  138  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1236  revises  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program  to 
provide  for  the  mitigation  of  potential 
flood  damages  and  management  of 
coastal  erosion.  The  bill  also  ensures 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  program, 
and    improves    compliance    with    the 


mandatory  purchase  requirements  for 
flood  insurance. 

House  Resolution  138  is  an  open  rule 
which  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
an  important  piece  of  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  making  in  order  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1236,  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program.  As 
my  friend  and  colleague  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee explained,  this  is  an  open  rule, 
and  I  want  to  commend  Chaimmn  Gon- 
zalez for  his  continuing  advocacy  of 
unrestricted  rules  on  bills  emanating 
fi-om  the  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NFIP  was  created  in 
1968  in  an  effort  to  mitigate  flood  haz- 
ards and  to  get  homeowners  living  in 
designated  flood  plains  to  rely  more  on 
insurance  and  less  on  the  general  tax- 
payer for  disaster  relief.  Despite  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  program,  how- 
ever, it  is  far  from  successful. 

First,  the  NFIP  mandates  mitigation 
as  a  condition  for  program  eligibility, 
and  that  mandate  has  been  a  disincen- 
tive to  participation.  There  are  about 
2.3  million  flood  insurance  policies  in 
force,  but  about  10  million  homes  in 
the  designated  special  flood  hazard 
areas  have  no  insurance  protection. 

Overall,  the  NFIP  has  only  a  14-per- 
cent compliance  rate.  As  a  result,  when 
a  major  flood  hits,  disaster  assistance 
is  usually  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
difference.  To  address  this  problem, 
H.R.  1236  expands  flood  insurance  pur- 
chasing requirements  and  increases  in- 
centives for  commimities  to  implement 
flood  loss  reduction  programs. 

A  second  problem  is  that  the  NFIP  is 
not  actuarially  sound  over  the  long 
term.  If  this  country  experiences  a 
round  of  costly  and  danuiging  floods 
such  as  those  that  occurred  in  the 
early  1970's,  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
make  due  on  a  massive  contingent  li- 
ability. H.R.  1236  makes  some  improve- 
ments toward  actuarial  soundness  but, 
until  there  is  greater  participation, 
this  subsidy  will  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  support  H.R. 
1236.  I  also  agree  with  OMB's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  President  veto 
this  legislation  if  it  contains  the  CBO 
scoring  language.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  October  budget  agreement,  and  the 
President  has  said  as  far  back  as  De- 
cember 21,  that  he  would  veto  any  bill 
containing  such  language.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  will  be  supporting  the  Gradison 
amendment  to  conform  section  604  to 
the  budget  law. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  the 
statement    of    administration    policy 
with  regard  to  H.R.  1236. 
The  statement  follows: 


Statemknt  of  administration  Poucy 

H.R.  1236  represents  the  most  significant 
change  to  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram (NFIP)  since  passage  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973,  and  the  Admin- 
istration supports  substantial  portions  of  the 
bill.  Nevertheless,  if  H.R.  1236  is  presented  to 
the  President  in  its  current  form,  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisers  will  recommend  a  veto 
because  of  the  mandated  scoring  language 
contained  in  Section  604. 

Section  604  contains  the  CBO  scoring  lan- 
guage required  by  House  Rule  XXI.  In  a  let- 
ter of  December  21,  1990,  the  President  stated 
that  he  would  veto  any  bill  containing  such 
language.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
overturn  a  key  element  of  the  Federal  spend- 
ing control  mechanisms  enacted  pursuant  to 
last  year's  Budget  Agreement.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "[l]f  specifically  negotiated  and 
agreed  i>rovl8ions  are  to  be  undone  .  .  .  how 
can  we  reasonably  expect  the  Agreement  to 
be  taken  seriously?" 

The  Administration  supports  the  existing 
broad-based  flood  insurance  coverage  re- 
quirements, and  supports  the  bill's  intent  of 
improving  compliance  with  those  require- 
ments. However,  the  Administration  opposes 
the  new  regulatory  mandates  which  the  bill 
would  Impose  upon  lending  institutions 
which  at  present  are  not  Federally-regulated 
and  which  issue  mortgages  that  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

In  particular,  the  Administration  objects 
to  a  provision  in  Title  II  which  would  estab- 
lish the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  as  a  regulator  for  any  fi- 
nancial institution  that  is  not  presently  reg- 
ulated by  another  Federal  agency.  This  is  a 
significant)  class  of  financial  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  not  now  subject  to  HUD 
regulation.  HUD  lacks  the  resources  to  mon- 
itor these  institutions  effectively,  in  light  of 
its  primary  responsibility  to  monitor  the 
lenders  and  servicers  who  participate  in  the 
insurance  programs  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA).  Further,  HUD  has  lit- 
tle or  no  means  of  enforcement  over  lenders 
who  are  not  currently  FHA-approved.  Lastly. 
Title  II's  compliance  requirements  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  liability  to 
nmke  insurance  payments  in  the  future. 

Section  403  would  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  to  invest  certain  funds  in  interest 
bearing  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States.  The  Administration  rec- 
ommends that  this  provision  be  amended  to 
authoriie  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  FEMA.  to 
invest  such  amounts  in  public  debt  securi- 
ties. This  amendment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  existing  handling  of  most  other 
funds  with  Investment  authority,  including 
flood  insurance. 

SCORING  FX)R  THE  PURPOSES  OF  PAY-AS-YOU-GO 

H.R.  1236  would  change  direct  spending; 
therefore,  it  is  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go 
requirement  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  (OBRA).  OMB's  pre- 
liminary scoring  estimates  of  this  bill  are 
presented  in  the  table  below. 
[bi  millnn  ol  doM*n| 

1991     199?    1993    1994    1995      '^'- 


M  dKiua  IK  Mill<)s  . 


-7      -1 


Final  scoring  of  this  legislation  may  devi- 
ate from  these  estimates.  If  H.R.  1236  were 
enacted,  final  OMB  scoring  estimates  would 
be  published  within  five  days  of  enactment. 
as  required  by  OBRA.  The  cumulative  effects 
of  all  enacted  legislation  on  direct  spending 
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will  be  issued  In  nonthly  reports  txanamlt- 
ted  to  the  Congres  i. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  ( >f  California.  I  jrield  to 
my  friend,  my  farmer  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  t  tie  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Berextter]. 

D  1520 

Mr.  BEREITIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DREIER]  fa-  yielding.  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  remarks  about  the  com- 
mittee's activity.  I  appreciate  the 
Committee  on  F  ules  giving  the  rule  re- 
quested by  the  i  lajority  and  the  minor- 
ity, treating  our  request  exi)editiously 
and  courteouslj .  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  su  ?port  the  rule. 

Mr.  DREIEF  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thai  k  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Berextter],  and  I  re- 
serve the  balanqe  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request!  at  this  time  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  th  5  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DREIEF  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yielc  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
the  distinguisWed  and  very  eloquent 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMQ]  i.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DREIER]  for  yie]  ding  me  the  time.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I '  irould  also  like  to  again 
thank  the  aiipropriate  authorizing 
conrmilttee,  in  t  bis  case  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, for  reques  ting  an  open  nile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  [  will  be  supporting  the 
bill  this  rule  mikes  in  order  because  it 
embraces  what  [  like  to  call  "the  Solo- 
mon philosophv."  That  is  it  proposes 
to  tighten  up  tl  le  management  of  what 
is  already  a  good  program  and  return 
money  to  the  Tteasury  in  the  process. 
All  of  this  is  cone  at  no  cost  in  new 
taxes,  and  I  tliink  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  keep  1:  i  mind  around  here. 

This  is  a  good  bill  which  I  vrill  be 
supporting.  I  would  add.  however,  that 
will  also  be  sujiporting  the  amendment 
by  our  good  frl#nd.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison].  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget]  to  return  this  bill  to 
OMB  budget  scoring  Instead  of  CBO. 
That  CBO  provision  is  the  only  unnec- 
essary element!  in  what  is  otherwise  a 
commendable  bill. 

So.  let  us  noi  fool  around  with  some 
partisan  nngir-pricklng.  Returning 
this  bill  to  OM^  budget  scoring  means 
the  lYesident  will  sign  it  and  a  good 
program  will  go  forward  to  be  made 
even  better.      J 

So,  Mr.  Speajker,  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Graoison]  will  pass  and  that 
we  could  go  aqd  pass  the  bill.  I  thank 


of     California.     Mr. 
back  the  balance  of 


Mr.     DREIER 
Speaker,  I  yield 
my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1080 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1080,  effective  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the    gentlemar 
DREIER]  for  the 


from 
time. 


California   [Mr. 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 136  and  rule  XXm,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1455. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter], as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou]  to  as- 
sume the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1523 

IN  THE  COMMFTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1455)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  intelligence  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Mazzou  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCURDY]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shustek]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCURDY]. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1455,  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

H.R.  1455  authorizes  funds  for  all  in- 
telligence and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fis- 
cal year  1991.  These  fimds  are  allocated 


between  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence F>rogram,  which  consists  of 
those  U.S.  intelligence  programs  pro- 
viding information  to  the  President 
and  other  national  decisionmakers,  and 
the  tactical  intelligence  and  related 
activities  programs  which  provide  in- 
telligence to  military  commanders. 

I  want  to  dispel  any  confusion  which 
might  exist  in  Members'  minds  about 
this  legislation.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
1991.  It  is  necessitated  by  the  pocket 
veto  last  November  30,  of  S.  2834,  the 
original  fiscal  year  1991  authorization 
measure.  With  the  exception  of  the  de- 
letion of  the  title  on  congressional 
oversight  of  intelligence  activities, 
which  I  will  discuss  more  fully  in  a  few 
moments,  and  minor  technical  correc- 
tions, H.R.  1455  is  identical  to  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  S.  2834.  While  the 
actual  amounts  authorized  are  con- 
tained in  a  classified  schedule  of  au- 
thorizations incorporated  by  reference 
into  H.R.  1455,  and  explained  in  a  clas- 
sified annex  to  the  committee's  report, 
those  documents  are  available  for  the 
examination  of  Members  in  the  com- 
mittee's offices.  I  urge  Members  who 
have  not  already  done  so  to  review  this 
material. 

Section  502  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  provides  that 
appropriated  funds  available  to  intel- 
ligence agencies  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activities  only  if  those 
funds  were  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  for  those  activities.  The  com- 
mittee appreciated  the  directive  issued 
by  the  I>resident  on  December  5,  1990, 
that,  during  the  period  in  which  an  in- 
telligence authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
1991  was  not  enacted,  intelligence  agen- 
cies were  not  to  exceed  the  spending 
limits  in  the  conference  agreement  on 
S.  2834.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
any  uncertainties  about  the  authority 
to  obligate  and  expend  funds  on  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties in  the  current  fiscal  year  be  re- 
solved. That  resolution  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  enactment  of  an 
intelligence  authorization  bill,  and 
that  is  why  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  so  important. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee's 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  for 
his  efforts  in  bringing  this  needed  leg- 
islation to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
tend the  appreciation  of  the  committee 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Judiciary,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  their  help  in  facilitat- 
ing the  consideration  of  H.R.  1455. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  H.R. 
1455  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
conference  agreement  on  S.  2834.  The 
one  significant  change  is  that  H.R.  1456 
does  not  include  the  title  on  the  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities which  was  contained  in  the  ve- 
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toed  bill.  Two  provisions  In  that  title, 
the  statutory  deflnltion  of  covert  ac- 
tion and  the  reenactment  of  the  cur- 
rent requirement  that  Congress  be  pro- 
vided with  notice  about  a  covert  action 
in  a  timely  fashion  in  those  Instances 
in  which  prior  notice  Is  not  provided, 
were  objectionable  to  the  President, 
and  produced  the  pocket  veto  of  S.  2834. 

Under  current  law.  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  disapprove  of  a  cov- 
ert action  before  it  Is  Implemented. 
Conerress,  through  the  Intelligence 
Committees  can,  however,  exercise  a 
significant  degree  of  control  over  cov- 
ert action  programs  by  the  decision  it 
makes  on  requests  to  continue  funding 
for  those  programs.  It  is  fundamental 
to  the  effective  use  of  this  power  of  the 
purse  that  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress be  in  general  agreement  about 
what  constitutes  a  covert  action,  and 
that  Congress  be  certain  that  it  will  be 
fully  Informed  about  covert  actions. 

After  the  veto  of  S.  2834,  numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  address  the 
President's  objections  in  a  way  that 
was  sensitive  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government.  The 
President  maintained  that  a  sentence 
In  the  proposed  deflnltion  of  covert  ac- 
tion, which  would  have  included  within 
the  deflnltion  a  request  by  the  United 
States  to  a  private  citizen  or  foreign 
government  to  conduct  a  covert  action 
on  our  behalf,  was  unclear  and  would 
hinder  the  business  of  diplomacy.  We 
proposed  a  compromise  designed  to 
make  certain  that  the  same  approval 
and  congressional  notlflcatlon  stand- 
ards apply  to  covert  actions  under- 
taken for  the  United  States  as  apply  to 
those  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 
That  compromise,  which  would  have 
made  clear  that  covert  actions  di- 
rected, controlled,  or  induced  by  the 
United  States  had  to  be  reported  to 
Congress,  was  rejected. 

On  the  issue  of  timely  notice,  the  re- 
sult was  the  same.  A  proposed  com- 
promise that  would  have  distinguished 
the  President's  assertion  of  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  withhold  notice  about  a 
covert  action  for  a  period  of  his  choos- 
ing from  hie  assertion  of  a  statutory 
right  to  do  so,  was  rejected.  At  that 
point,  because  I  no  longer  believed  that 
it  was  possible  to  resolve  these  Issues 
in  a  way  that  protected  the  Interests  of 
the  House,  I  Introduced  H.R.  1455  with- 
out the  oversight  title. 

I  took  that  step  with  considerable  re- 
gret because  many  of  the  oversight 
provisions  in  the  vetoed  bill,  particu- 
larly those  which  would  have  signifl- 
cantly  improved  the  Presidentisil  cov- 
ert action  findings  process,  are  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile.  The  clear  benefits 
of  those  provisions,  however,  could  not 
compensate  for  the  less  than  satisfac- 
tory resolution,  toward  which  I  felt  we 
were  headed,  of  the  central  issues  in 
our  dispute  with  the  President. 


At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  the  major  legislative  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1455. 

Title  HI  contains  provisions  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  which 
are  intended  to  bring  the  CIA's  retire- 
ment systems  into  conformance  with 
the  retirement  systems  in  effect  at 
other  Federal  agencies.  I  want  to  note 
in  particular  the  following  sections: 

Section  304,  which  will  enable  a  re- 
tiree who  failed  to  elect  a  survivor  ben- 
efit before  retirement  to  make  that 
election  for  a  spouse  married  after  re- 
tirement; 

Section  305,  which  will  reduce  from  60 
to  55  the  age  before  which  the  remar- 
riage of  a  former  or  surviving  spouse 
shall  terminate  that  person's  entitle- 
ment to  retirement  or  survivor  bene- 
fits; and 

Section  307,  which  will  provide  for  a 
restoration  to  former  spouses  of  the 
benefits  they  lose  upon  remarriage 
should  the  remarriage  end  in  death,  di- 
vorce, or  annulment. 

Title  rv  contains  recurring  provi- 
sions which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide that  authorizations  in  the  bill  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  providing  au- 
thority for  intelligence  activities  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  law  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  section  404  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  exempt  from 
the  competitive  service  all  positions 
within  the  Department  which  are  de- 
termined to  be  devoted  to  Intelligence 
or  intelligence-related  activities;  and 
section  405  authorizes  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, to  direct  that  elements  of 
the  intelligence  community  should, 
where  fiscally  sound,  award  contracts 
so  as  to  maximize  the  procurement  of 
products  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Title  V  contains  provisions  of  par- 
ticular relevance  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  want  to  highlight  the  follow- 
ing sections: 

Section  501,  which  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  charge  the  CIA 
the  same  rate  for  airlift  services  that  is 
charged  to  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

Section  502,  which  was  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  creates  a  lim- 
ited exception  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  permit  the  withholding 
fi-om  public  disclosure  of  certain  un- 
classified products  of  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency.  This  exception  would 
only  apply  when  classification  of  the 
products  is  not  feasible,  but  provision 
of  them  pursuant  to  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  request  would  reveal  the 
sources  and  methods  by  which  they 
were  produced,  or  military  operational 
or  contingency  planning; 

Section  503,  which  permits  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  up  to  5 


years  to  former  employees  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  assistance  is 
essential  to  avoid  situations  that 
might  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied information;  and 

Section  504,  which  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  coordination 
with  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, to  better  protect  the  Identity 
and  mission  of  those  DOD  clandestine 
human  intelligence  collectors  needing 
a  commercial  cover  for  their  activities. 
Under  current  law,  a  DOD  human  intel- 
ligence collection  operation  may  hold 
Itself  out  to  be  a  business,  but  may  not 
engage  in  routine  business  activities 
such  as  establishing  checking  ac- 
counts, buying  and  selling  products,  or 
furnishing  an  office.  This  section  will 
provide  the  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  those  kinds  of  activities  so  that  the 
necessairy  security  for  the  cover  oper- 
ation is  provided.  The  new  authority 
may  be  used  only  to  support  intel- 
ligence collection  activities  conducted 
abroad,  and  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees must  be  Informed  each  time  a 
commercial  entity  Is  established.  In 
addition,  the  provision  contains  a  5- 
year  sunset  clause  which  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  need  for  the  authority, 
and  its  operation  in  practice,  are  re- 
viewed. 

As  the  official  U.S.  defense  presence 
declines  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  execution  of  the  defense  intel- 
ligence mission  may  depend  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  in  the  past  on  the  abil- 
ity to  gain  access  to  a  country  through 
the  use  of  a  nonofficial  cover.  The  com- 
mittee was  persuaded  that  a  valid  need 
existed  for  a  reliable  nonofficial  cover 
alternative  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's human  intelligence  collectors. 
The  proposal  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  well-developed  and  well-co- 
ordinated within  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. The  committee  was  persuaded 
that  the  limited  use  envisioned  by  the 
Department  for  the  authorities  pro- 
vided will  adequately  address  current 
shortcomings  in  nonofflcial  cover  ar- 
rangements. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  note  section 
505,  which  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  access  to  a  certain  classified 
report  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Defense  Department's  POW/MIA  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1455  appro- 
priately responds  to  the  needs  of  our 
intelligence  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1530 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  fWend,  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Oklahoma  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  indicated,  this  bill 
is  a  modified  version  of  S.  2834,  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  Intelligence  authorization 
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bill  which  was 
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pocket  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Ther^  is  one  substantive  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  its  vetoed 
predecessor.  Thu  entire  oversight  title 
of  last  year's  bi  1,  which  contained  the 
nmtters  of  ovei  riding  concern  to  the 
President,  has  peen  dropped  from  the 
present  bill. 

I  commend  trie  chairman  for  his  ef- 
forts to  get  th  8  regular  intelligence 
authorization  jyocess  back  on  track 
through  the  introduction  and  reporting 
of  this  cleaned  up  bill. 

Opinions  of  the  Presdent's  veto  dif- 
fer. I  feel  that  Mis  major  points  of  con- 
cern were  justified.  In  particular,  I  can 
appreciate  his  (Teat  concern  with  the 
report  langruage  interpreting  the  statu- 
tory phrase,  "notice  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion." As  Members  of  this  House  may 
recall,  during  flior  consideration  of  the 
conference  rejxrt  on  the  vetoed  bill 
last  year,  I  expressed  very  strong  res- 
ervations abou,  that  particular  lan- 
guage. And  I  WIS  not  alone  in  voting 
against  the  corference  report  at  that 
time  because  of  those  reservations. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  he  had  an  agreement  with 
those  leaders  cf  the  two  intelligence 
committees  who  were  proponents  of 
the  so-called  48  hour  covert  action  no- 
tification legislation.  Under  that 
agreement,  Co  igress  would,  in  the 
oversight  langueige  in  the  vetoed  bill, 
leave  in  place  tlie  standard  in  existing 
law  which  requ  red  notice  in  a  timely 
fashion  in  thoai  instances  where  prior 
notice  is  not  gi  ren.  That  timely  notice 
standard  originated  in  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  amendment  adopted  in  1974,  and 
until  enactment  of  the  existing  1980 
oversight  law  vas  the  only  covert  ac- 
tion notiflcatic  n  standard.  Under  it. 
Congress  receivjd  prior  notice  of  near- 
ly all  covert  actions.  But  also  under 
the  standard,  1  "resident  Carter,  and  I 
emphasize,  a  Democrat,  President 
Carter  deferred  ootice  of  two  covert  ac- 
tions in  suppor  .  of  the  ill-fated  Desert 
One  hostage  niscue  mission  and  the 
covert  action  which  successfully 
exflltrated  the  lix  American  diplomats 
given  refuge  by  the  Canadian  Embassy 
yin  Tehran.  Nc  tlce  was  deferred  by 
President  Carter,  a  Democrat,  for  sev- 
eral months  in  both  cases.  And  indeed, 
we  had  testimo  ly  in  open  session  from 
both  his  chief  of  the  CIA,  Admiral 
Turner,  and  his  deputy.  Secretary  Car- 
lucci,  who  indiiated  that  there  was  no 
question  but  ttat  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  no  one  be  in- 
formed because  not  only  were  Canadian 
lives  involved,  1  lut  American  lives  were 
involved  as  wel . 

The  1980  act  clarified  that  prior  no- 
tice is  the  nom  i,  but  after  much  debate 
within  Congresi  and  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches,  the 
flexible  and  anibiguous  language,  "no- 
tice in  a  timely  fashion,"  was  pur- 
posely retained  to  govern  those  rare 
situations  in  v^hlch  prior  notice  is  de- 
ferred. That  aribiguity  was  absolutely 


necessary  to  cover  the  fundamental 
and  irreconcilable  differences  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
over  the  extent  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  defer  reporting 
of  a  convert  action.  And,  yes,  the  Con- 
stitution, in  article  II,  section  1,  is 
very  clear  that  the  executive,  the 
President,  has  responsibility  for  for- 
eign affairs.  Indeed,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  that  the  transaction  of  business 
with  foreign  governments  is  executive 
altogether.  It  belonged  then  to  the 
head  of  that  department,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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In  exchange  for  the  reenactment  of 
this  existing  statutory  standard,  rather 
than  the  inclusion  of  the  restricted  48- 
hour  type  language  that  some  wanted 
in  the  original  fiscal  year  1991  bill,  the 
President  agreed  to  provide  these  com- 
mittee leaders  with  a  letter  assuring 
them  of  his  intention  to  provide  notice 
to  Congress  of  covert  action  in  a  fash- 
ion sensitive  to  their  concerns  about 
the  issue  of  timeliness  in  light  of  a  De- 
cember 1986  Justice  Department  opin- 
ion. 

In  pertinent  part,  the  President's  let- 
ter stated: 

I  anticipate  that  in  almost  all  instances 
prior  notice  will  be  possible.  In  those  rare  in- 
stances where  prior  notice  is  not  approved,  I 
anticipate  that  notice  will  be  provided  with- 
in a  few  days.  Any  withholding  beyond  this 
period  will  be  based  upon  my  assertion  of  au- 
thority granted  this  Office  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Now,  I  know  that  is  not  good  enough 
for  some.  There  are  some  who  would 
like  to  not  only  hobble  our  intelligence 
agencies,  but  also  some  who  would  like 
to  hobble  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  if  he  happens  to  be 
of  the  party  of  which  he  currently  has 
been,  and  appears  to  continue  to  be  for 
some  time  in  the  future. 

There  are  those  who  would  dredge  up 
the  old  Iran-Contra  arguments,  and  in 
fact  we  have  heard  today  that  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal  'nearly  toppled  our 
government." 

Well,  that  is  wishful  thinking.  Now,  I 
do  not  question  for  a  moment  that 
there  are  some  in  this  body  who  would 
have  to  have  seen  our  Government 
topped,  but,  of  course,  that  never  hap- 
pened. It  never  come  close.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  secure  through  those 
days,  and  our  Government  is  secure 
today. 

The  President  was  understandably 
dismayed  by  the  disturbing  language  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
managers  on  this  particular  issue, 
which  purported  to  be  the  sole  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  the  venerable 
statutory  phrase  "notice  in  a  timely 
fashion." 

Despite  inconsistent  legislative  his- 
tory from  the  floor  debates  on  the  1980 
act,  this  new  interpretive  report  lan- 
guage said  that  notice  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion must  be  read  in  all  cases  without 
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exception  to  permit  the  President  to 
defer  notification  of  a  covert  action  for 
no  more  than  a  few  days  after  it  is  flrst 
initiated. 

Forget  what  President  Carter  did. 
Forget  the  situation  we  had  in  Iran 
during  the  hostage  crisis.  Forget  our 
desire  to  protect  and  save  those  Amer- 
ican lives.  They  would  have  hobbled  us 
by  this  language. 

That  report  language  further  limited 
the  timely  notice  option  by  purporting 
to  restrict  the  President's  authority  to 
defer  notice  for  even  those  few  days,  in 
exigent  circumstances,  when  a  quick 
reaction  to  events  was  necessary. 

In  effect,  that  report  language  con- 
verted the  agreed  upon  notice  "in  a 
timely  fashion"  bill  language  to  the 
same  formula  as  the  highly  objection- 
able 48-hour  bill. 

So  much  for  what  we  thought  was  an 
agreement.  The  President  was  under- 
standably unwilling  to  risk  that  this 
language  might  one  day  be  judicially 
construed  as  new  and  binding  legisla- 
tive history,  leaving  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors with  a  restricted  48-hour  statu- 
tory requirement.  He  viewed  this  as  in- 
fringing upon  his  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  es- 
pecially singled  out  that  part  of  the 
definition  of  covert  action  which  stated 
that  any  request  to  a  third  pju-ty  or 
private  individual  to  conduct  a  covert 
action  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
must  be  treated  as  a  U.S.  covert  ac- 
tion. Discussions  between  United 
States  and  foreign  officials  considered 
to  amount  to  such  a  request,  however 
defined,  would  be  subject  to  the  intri- 
cate and  formal  requirements  for  the 
approval  of  a  covert  action.  This  would 
include  obtaining  a  written  intel- 
ligence finding,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, authorizing  those  discussions 
prior  to  their  even  commencing,  and 
notifying  Congress  of  the  intended  dis- 
cussions. 

When  you  stop  and  consider  it  care- 
fully, the  term  "request"  is  not  that 
precise  or  informative,  standing  alone, 
in  the  face  of  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  foreign  affairs  in  today's  world. 

The  brief  reference  to  this  provision 
in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
managers  provided  very  little  addi- 
tional guidance  in  determining  what 
sorts  of  discussion  might  constitute  a 
covert  request.  It  merely  called  for  a 
specific  request.  A  post-passage  letter 
to  the  President  from  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  intelligence  conunittees 
sought  to  somewhat  better  define  what 
discussions  would  not  be  considered  re- 
quests for  covert  action. 

Of  course,  the  opinions  of  two  chair- 
men expressed  outside  of  and  after  the 
legislative  process,  which  culminated 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question, 
would  have  dubious  value,  at  best,  as 
legislative  history. 

After  fairly  lengthy  consideration, 
the  President  concluded  in  the  context 
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of  the  complicated,  sensitive,  and  con- 
fidential discussions  with  foreigrn  gov- 
ernments, the  possible  breadth  and 
vagrueness  of  the  term  "request"  left 
too  much  uncertainty  as  to  when  the 
covert  action  approval  and  reporting 
requirements  would  be  invoked. 

The  President  explained  that  this  un- 
certainty could  have  chilling  effect  on 
the  ability  of  our  diplomats  to  conduct 
highly  sensitive  discussions  concerning 
projects  that  are  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Furthermore,  the  real  exist- 
ence of  this  provision  could  deter  for- 
eign governments  from  discussing  cer- 
tain topics  with  the  United  States  at 
all. 

The  bottom  line,  he  pointed  out,  is 
that  consequently,  this  provision  could 
seriously  impair  the  effective  conduct 
of  our  Nation's  foreign  relations. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  envision  this 
uncertainty  at  work.  Consider  the  case 
of  an  animated  confidential  exchange 
between  a  United  States  and  foreign  of- 
ficial concerning  a  sensitive  inter- 
national threat  to  our  two  countries' 
mutual  interests. 

Suppose  the  U.S.  official  says,  "We 
know  you  have  the  capability  to  mount 
a  particular  covert  action,  which  we 
believe  might  neutralize  this  threat  on 
behalf  of  both  our  vital  interests.  Why 
don't  you  undertake  that  specific  cov- 
ert action?" 

Now,  is  that  a  request  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  covert  action  approval  and 
reporting  requirement,  or  is  it  merely 
seeking  an  explanation  of  our  ally's 
policy?  Reasonable  minds  might  reach 
different  conclusions. 

But  if  the  poor  U.S.  official  in  a  far- 
away foreign  country,  attempting  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  such  a 
situation,  has  to  constantly  worry 
about  whether  such  statements  might 
later  be  determined  to  be  an  unlawful 
request  for  a  third  party  covert  action, 
he  may  well  feel  compelled  to  exercise 
stringent  self-censorship,  unconducive 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  his  foreign 
affairs  responsibility. 

Now,  imagine  that  this  hapless  hypo- 
thetical individual  is  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  President  himself,  en- 
gaged in  sensitive  high  level  discus- 
sions with  a  foreign  head  of  state.  It 
does  not  take  too  much  imagination  to 
realize  that  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  would  like  to  haul  these  offi- 
cials before  this  Congress  in  order  to 
initiate  an  investigation  into  any  such 
discussions. 

In  any  event,  the  veto  is  behind  us 
now.  Hopefully  the  House  will  today 
put  the  normal  authorization  process 
back  on  track  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  passing  this  legislation  with- 
out troublesome  or  disruptive  amend- 
ments. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide 
authority  for  various  agencies,  which 
will  enable  them  to  better  carry  out 
their  intelligence  responsibilities,  au- 
thorities which  this  body  already  ap- 


proved last  year.  Some  are  potentially 
important,  such  as  the  conunercial 
cover  authority  to  provide  a  needed 
operational  security  for  the  overseas 
intelligence  collection  activities  and 
components  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  say  and  emphasize 
that  we  salute  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  our  intelligence  services 
around  the  world  for  their  contribution 
to  freedom.  Poland  is  free  today  in  part 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  intelligence  services. 
Esistern  Europe  is  free  today,  in  part 
because  of  the  dedication  of  our  intel- 
ligence services.  Nicaragua  is  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  El  Salvador,  we  hope, 
finally  is  on  the  road  to  freedom.  An- 
gola is  very  close  to  an  agreement. 
And,  yes.  Desert  Storm  was  achieved 
because  of  the  tremendous  competence 
of  U.S.  intelligence.  In  fact,  the  intel- 
ligence job  performed  by  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ranks  as  the 
most  extraordinary  intelligence  suc- 
cess story  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and,  as  the  months  and  years  unfold, 
we  will  be  able  to  tell  in  open  session 
more  of  that  story,  which  certainly 
needs  to  be  told. 
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So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  today  so  that  we  might 
get  on  with  the  business  of  protecting 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Kennelly],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, and  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1455,  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991. 

I  share  the  belief  of  Chairman 
McCuRDY  that  it  is  important  that  an 
intelligence  authorization  bill  be  en- 
acted this  year.  I  also  share  his  regret 
that  the  differences  which  produced  the 
pocket  veto  of  the  bill  sent  to  the 
White  House  last  November  could  not 
be  resolved  satisfactorily. 

Those  differences  are  not  new.  They 
have  their  roots  in  a  disagreement  that 
has  been  going  on  for  jnore  than  a  dec- 
ade about  what  Congress  should  know 
about  covert  actions,  and  when  Con- 
gress should  know  it.  That  disagree- 
ment reached  its  height  in  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair,  when  the  existence  of  a 
covert  action,  about  which  Congress 
was  never  notified  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  became  known.  In  the 
years  since  the  Iran/Contra  relevations, 
both  Intelligence  Committees  have  re- 
ported measures  to  codify  the  proce- 
dures implemented  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  to  respond  to 
congressional    concerns    about    those 
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revelations.  While  none  of  those  mesis- 
ures  has  been  enacted,  elements  of 
them  formed  the  basis  for  the  language 
to  which  the  President  objected  last 
fall. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
statutory  definition  of  covert  action 
was  first  made  by  the  CIA.  While  it  wais 
agreed  that  both  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  achieved  an  understanding 
of  the  kinds  of  activities  to  which  the 
notification  requirements  for  covert 
action  should  apply,  the  Agency  argued 
that  a  statutory  definition  would  be 
useful  in  tying  down  whatever  loose 
ends  existed  in  those  understandings. 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  the  ground 
rules  for  the  negotiations  on  the  lan- 
guage for  the  definition  included  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  nothing  already 
considered  to  be  a  covert  action  would 
be  excluded. 

In  1988,  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, reported  a  bill  which  contained 
a  definition  of  covert  action  identical 
to  the  one  in  the  conference  report  sent 
to  the  President  last  November.  While 
the  1988  bill  was  not  considered  on  the 
House  floor  for  reasons  unrelated  to  its 
contents,  the  Reagan  administration 
did  not  object  to  the  definition.  Nor,  I 
should  add,  did  the  Bush  administra- 
tion when  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2834  was  on  the  floor  last  October.  It 
was  only  later  that  we  were  told  that 
the  sentenced  in  the  definition  on 
third-party  requests  was  unclear  and 
likely  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  dip- 
lomatic exchanges.  This  assertion  was 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prelimi- 
nary contacts  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  covert  actions  have  never 
been  considered  to  be  covered  by  the 
Presidential  reporting  requirements. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  construct  an 
elaborate  system  to  ensure  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  covert  actions  conducted  di- 
rectly by  the  United  States  if.  through 
the  use  of  third  parties,  those  same  ac- 
tivities can  be  undertaken  indirectly 
by  elements  of  our  Government  with- 
out the  President  or  Congress  having 
to  be  told.  Any  statutory  definition,  it 
seems  to  me.  must  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  covert  actions  undertaken 
for  the  United  States  by  third  parties, 
whether  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  activity  is  used  to  facilitate 
its  completion,  or  to  induce  its  imple- 
mentation. 

The  issue  of  "timely  notice"  has  also 
been  contentious.  In  1980.  the  National 
Security  Act  was  amended  to  require 
congressional  notification  of  signifi- 
cant anticipated  intelligence  activi- 
ties, including  covert  actions.  While 
the  statutory  notification  provisions 
clearly  assiune  that  Congress  will  be 
provided  with  notice  of  most  covert  ac- 
tions prior  to  their  implementation, 
the  Presidents  ability  to  defer  notice 
is  just  as  clearly  acknowledged.  When 
notice  is  delayed,  however,  the  statute 
requires  that  it  be  provided  "in  a  time- 
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ly  fashion."  Wh  le  much  of  the  debate 
in  1980  concem<  d  those  circumstances 
in  which  notice  could  be  delayed,  the 
term  "in  a  time  y  fashion"  was  not  de- 
fined. 

In  1986,  a  memjorandum  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  the  Cocper  memorandum,  con- 
cluded that  for  i  number  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding powers  granted  his  office  by 
the  Constitution  and  authorities  con- 
veyed by  the  IS  BO  amendments  to  the 
National  Securi  ;y  Act,  a  President  has 
"virtually  unfettered  discretion"  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  timely  no- 
tice. While  Cotgress  cannot  affect  a 
President's  constitutional  powers,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  the  right,  and 
the  responsibill  ;y,  to  make  clear  the 
extent  of  the  au  Dhorities  being  granted 
by  statute. 

S.  2834  sought  ^o  reenact  the  1980  con- 
gressional not!  ication  requirements. 
The  report  whlcl  i  accompanied  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  tlie  bill,  which  passed  in 
August  of  1990.  qontained  a  rejection  of 
the  Cooper  menlorandum.  and  a  state- 
ment that  nothing  in  the  statute  au- 
thorized the  withholding  of  notice  be- 
yond a  few  dajs.  The  administration 
never  objected  to  this  language.  The 
conference  repcrt  said  substantially 
the  same  thing,  ind  we  were  advised  on 
the  floor  of  the  1  louse  last  October  that 
it  would  be  signed.  Some  weeks  later 
we  learned  that  the  effort  by  Congress 
to  clarify  not  vhat  a  statute  author- 
ized, but  what  i^,  didn't  authorize,  was 
unacceptable  to  the  President.  An  offer 
by  Chairman  MJcCurdy  several  weeks 
ago  to  accept  the  language  in  the  origi- 
nal Senate  report,  which  had  not  been 
found  wanting  until  then,  was  rejected. 

Madam  Chainman,  I  was  pleased 
when,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee's 
former  chairmai^.  Congressman  Beilen- 
SON,  President  Bush  stated  that  he  an- 
ticipated being  4hle  to  provide  delayed 
actions  within  a  few 
se  occasions  when  he 
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conference  repoft  on  the  bill.  In  spite 
of  that,  the  adrtiinistration  refused  to 
allow  the  report  accomjianying  the  bill 
now  before  us  to  contain  language 
making  the  sanje  point,  through  a  re- 
jection of  the  pooper  memorandum's 
conclusion. 

Like  Chairmafa  McCxmDT,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  |re  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  administration  on 
the  oversight  issues  which  divided  us. 
There  is  much  i|i  the  oversight  title  of 
S.  2834  that  should  be  done  to  ensure 
that  the  overslcht  process  will  be  as 
vigorous  as  it  si  ould  be.  But  to  accept 
as  a  compromse  a  solution  which 
would  be  less  tlian  the  status  quo  on 
the  important  issues  in  dispute  would 
have  been  a  mistake.  Under  the  cir- 


cumstances, H.R.  1455  without  an  over- 
sight title  is  the  clear  choice,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1455.  This  is  a 
bill  that  all  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  support.  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCuRDY],  our  new  chairman,  who 
has  brought  to  the  floor  a  clean  bill 
stripped  of  the  sections  that  caused  the 
pocket  veto  by  the  President. 

It  is  important  that  we  enact  an  au- 
thorization bill  in  this  fiscal  year.  The 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Shuster]  has  outlined  the  reasons 
for  our  minority  views  on  this  bill  and 
underscored  the  President's  rationale 
for  the  veto  of  the  previous  legislation. 
I  will  not  reiterate. 

As  the  committee  that  deals  with 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  sensitive  se- 
crets, there  is  still  relatively  little  we 
can  discuss  openly  on  the  floor.  There 
are  two  matters,  however,  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  at  this  occasion. 

D  1600 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  point, 
first,  to  offer  a  commendation  to  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency.  That  agency, 
scarcely  known  by  the  public,  provided 
all  of  the  maps  for  our  forces  operating 
in  Desert  Storm.  This  was  a  massive 
undertaking,  but  one  which  DMA  ful- 
filled very  admirably. 

The  rapid  offensive  movement  across 
the  barren  Iraqi  desert  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  adequate  maps 
and  accurate  maps  produced  in  huge 
quantities  and  on  short  order.  I  strong- 
ly commend  the  leadership  and  staff  of 
the  DMA  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  victory.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  times  that  you  could  commend 
these  people  who  work  so  hard  out  of 
the  public  spotlight. 

During  the  spring  recess,  this  Mem- 
ber also  had  an  opportunity  to  fly  to 
Jamba,  the  capital  of  free  Angola, 
where  I  met  with  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi. 
As  the  Members  will  recall,  last  fall  we 
had  a  long  and  devisive  debate  on  An- 
gola, which  ultimately  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Solarz  amendment  by  the 
closest  of  votes— 207  to  206.  Since  that 
time,  this  Member  has  monitored  de- 
velopments in  Angola.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  there  has  been  substantial 
progress  in  the  negotiations  between 
President  Savimbi's  party,  Unlta,  and 
President  Dos  Santos  and  his  party, 
the  MPLA.  Much  still  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished, but  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  cease-fire  and  an  agreement  to 
hold  free,  internationally  supervised 
elections.  President  Savimbi  is  com- 
mitted to  free  and  fair  elections,  some- 
thing he  was  denied  15  years  ago.  The 
only  way  this  option  will  fall  is  if  the 


MPLA  turns  its  back  on  the  negotiat- 
ing process,  as  it  did  in  February,  and 
decides  to  return  to  the  misguided  op- 
tion of  further  fighting. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I,  of  course,  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  many 
and  learn  about  a  great  many  of  our 
people  in  the  intelligence  community. 
They  are  highly  motivated,  partriotlc 
Americans,  and  in  some  ways,  while 
usually  unrecognized  for  the  specific 
contributions  they  make,  they  are 
America's  first  line  of  defense.  They 
monitored  developments  before  and 
after  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  De- 
spite any  criticism  heard,  they,  in  fact, 
did  a  remarkable  job  that  was  decisive 
in  the  victory.  As  a  result  of  their  dedi- 
cated efforts  and  long  hours  of  work, 
our  policymakers  were  kept  well  in- 
formed. 

General  Schwarzkopf  had  the  nec- 
essary intelligence  to  successfully 
mount  the  Desert  Storm  offense.  The 
general  described  the  strategic  intel- 
ligence he  received,  when  I  visited  with 
him  with  other  Members  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, that  intelligence  received  before 
the  land  conflict,  as  "excellent,"  while 
noting  important  deficiencies  in  tac- 
tical photo-reconnaissance  aircraft  and 
a  few  other  areas.  That  concern  and 
others  are  being  carefully  considered 
by  the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  we 
will  try  to  take  action  as  necessary. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  reiterate  my  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  on  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster],  and  others. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  passage 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5Vfe  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson], a  very  engaged  and  involved 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, my  compliments  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCURDY]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  for  their 
leadership  in  this  committee  and  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCURDY],  for  his  auspi- 
cious start,  very  frankly  addressing 
and  respecting  the  view  of  the  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy  and  in- 
telligence. 

Madam  Chairman,  like  others  who 
have  spoken  today,  I  am  concerned 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
fiscal  year  1991  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill.  When  the  veto  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  S.  2834  was  an- 
nounced last  November,  I  felt  that  the 
President's  decision  was  based  on  bad 
advice.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  compelling 
justification  for  that  decision  which 
would  cause  me  to  reconsider  my  ini- 
tial judgment. 
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Tension  is  always  going  to  exist  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  covert  action.  Presi- 
dents view  covert  actions,  like  foreign 
policy,  as  their  exclusive  domain  and, 
if  given  a  choice,  I'm  sure  they  would 
opt  for  no  congressional  scrutiny  of  ei- 
ther. Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
properly  offended  when  it  is  asked  to 
fund  covert  actions  about  which  it  has 
little  information,  or  when  it  only 
learns  the  full  details  of  operations 
after  they  have  become  embarrassing 
failures.  If  Congress  is  not  to  provide 
prior  approval  for  covert  actions,  it 
must  at  least  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion in  a  timely  manner  to  enable  it  to 
determine  if  funding  for  a  particular 
operation  should  continue.  Put  more 
simply,  if  Congress  is  to  be  involved  in 
the  crash  landings  of  unsuccessful  cov- 
ert actions,  it  should  be  in  on  the  take- 
offs  as  well. 

Last  fall,  we  sent  the  President  a 
conference  report  which  would  have 
substantially  improved  our  ability  to 
oversee  covert  actions.  In  spite  of  as- 
surances given  on  this  floor  that  the 
bill  would  be  signed,  the  President  ulti- 
mately objected  to  two  provisions. 
These  provisions  were  not  new.  One,  on 
the  definition  of  covert  action,  had 
been  around  for  3  years.  The  other, 
clarifying  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"timely  notice,"  had  been  considered 
and  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  with- 
out any  objection  from  the  administra- 
tion, just  3  months  before  the  veto.  De- 
spite that  history,  the  President,  at 
the  last  possible  moment,  was  per- 
suaded that  the  provisions  would  do 
great  harm  to  the  powers  of  his  office. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why.  The 
definition  of  covert  action  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  sought  to  include 
those  instances  in  which  elements  of 
our  government  specifically  request 
that  private  citizens  or  foreign  govern- 
ments undertake  a  covert  action  for  us. 
Why  shouldn't  Congress  know  about 
that?  Why  shouldn't  we  know  when 
diplomatic  concessions,  or  trade  bene- 
fits, or  foreign  aid  are  conditioned 
upon  another  government's  conducting 
a  covert  action  for  the  United  States? 
The  administration  maintains  that  the 
language  was  too  confusing  for  our  dip- 
lomats, and  that  it  would  inhibit  their 
conversations  with  their  counterparts 
from  other  nations.  I  believe  that  if  we 
have  diplomats  who  can't  understand 
what  was  meant  by  the  third  party  re- 
quest sentence  in  the  proposed  defini- 
tion, and  the  report  language  which 
amplified  it,  the  fate  of  U.S.  diplomacy 
is  in  questionable  hands. 

Just  as  the  extent  of  Congress'  infor- 
mation about  covert  actions  is  impor- 
tant, so  too  is  the  timing  of  when  that 
information  is  to  be  provided.  The  law 
requires  that,  if  Congress  is  not  noti- 
fied about  a  covert  action  before  it 
starts,  notice  is  to  be  provided  in  a 
timely  fashion.  In  1986,  the  Justice  De- 
partment interpreted  that  law,  and  the 


Constitution,  as  leaving  it  up  to  the 
President  alone  to  determine  when 
after-the-fact  notice  was  to  be  pro- 
vided. Last  year,  we  tried  to  register 
our  judgment  that  that  interpretation, 
at  least  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  au- 
thorities provided  by  the  statute,  was 
just  plain  wrong.  The  President  had  ac- 
knowledged that  point  in  a  letter  he 
sent  to  former  Chairman  Beilenson 
last  summer.  But  when  it  came  to  say- 
ing essentially  the  same  thing  in  the 
conference  report,  we  were  told  that  we 
were  trampling  on  sacred  legislative 
ground. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  notification 
issue  is  serious,  as  is  the  issue  of  how 
a  definition  of  covert  action  should  be 
codified.  Each  of  these  issues  raises  im- 
portant institutional  concerns  for  the 
Congress.  While  it  is  regrettable  that 
we  could  not  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  administration  that  adequately  ad- 
dressed those  concerns,  no  agreement 
on  these  issues  is  better  than  an  agree- 
ment detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
Congress.  For  that  reason,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  1455. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lancaster],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  provision  in  the  bill  that  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  provide 
complete  access  to  Congress  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  report  on 
United  States  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action  in  'Vietnam,  known  as  the 
Tighe  Report.  As  of  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  2,282  Americans  re- 
main unaccounted  for  in  Indochina.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Congress  to  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
general's  findings  concerning  the 
United  States  efforts  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  our  missing  American  service- 
men. I  am  cochair  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  in  Congress.  My  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Evans],  serves  as  chair  of 
that  coalition.  It  is  important  to  con- 
tinue to  focus  our  Government's  efforts 
on  a  satisfactory  accounting  of  those 
missing  as  a  result  of  having  served  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  feel 
that  the  loved  ones  of  those  who  have 
served  and  have  never  returned  also 
want  as  complete  a  report  as  possible 
of  the  efforts  and  methodology  of  the 
work  of  their  Government. 

I  represent  a  congressional  district 
that  has  numerous  individuals  who  are 
active  in  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Two  were 
imprisoned  in  Laos  for  their  activities. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
their  approach,  the  issue  is  the  same. 
We,  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  forget  nor 
abandon  those  who  have  served  in  an 
unpopular  war  half  way  around  the 
world.  I  join  with  my  colleagrues  on 
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both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  supporting 
this  provision. 
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Mr.  MCCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
follow  up  on  what  our  friend  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster]  was 
saying,  and  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
share  and  exchange  some  thoughts 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  my  own  State,  several  of  my  con- 
stituents have  been  to  visit  with  me, 
people  who  served  as  I  did  in  Southeast 
Asia.  They  raised  concerns,  disquieting 
concerns,  about  the  possibility  of  our 
men  still  being  held  in  Southeast  Asia 
after  almost  two  decades,  suggesting 
that  our  Government  not  only  does  not 
care  about  them,  but  actively  covers 
up  their  continued  presence  in  South- 
east Asia.  Those  are  things  that  no 
Member  in  this  body,  no  Member  in 
this  Congress,  would  like  to  believe. 

I  have  tried  in  recent  weeks  to  learn 
more  about  this  particular  issue.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lancaster]  referred  to  the  Tighe  Com- 
mission report.  I  have  been  briefed  on 
it  by  the  D.I. A.,  and  I  have  met  with 
State  Department  officials  to  be 
brought  up  to  speed  on  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  activities  to  recover  remains 
in  Vietnam  and  to  recover  remains  in 
Laos.  I  am  modestly  encouraged  by 
what  I  have  learned.  I  do  not  think 
that  word  of  these  ongoing  activities  is 
being  shared  very  well  with  people  in 
this  country,  however. 

For  example,  since  1983.  a  total  of  17 
excavation  teams  have  been  into  Laos, 
a  country  with  whom  we  have  full  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  the  number  of 
excavating  teams  in  Vietnam  since  1988 
is  13.  We  also  will  open  an  office  in 
Hanoi  in  the  next  several  weeks  to  try 
to  put  greater  pressure  on  the  Viet- 
namese who  have  not  been  cooperative 
in  sharing  archival  information  and 
other  information,  so  that  we  can  bet- 
ter point  our  excavation  teams  to  the 
right  places  to  search. 

I  think  the  administration  needs  to 
do  a  much  better  job,  and  perhaps  this 
committee  could  be  helpful,  in  letting 
the  American  people  know  what  has 
been  done  and  what  is  being  done  to  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  the  status  of 
our  POW's  and  MIAs.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  the  press  in  with  the  exca- 
vation teams  or  invite  veterans  groups 
to  send  observers.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  think  would  be  helpful,  rather 
than  let  the  American  people  believe 
little  is  being  done  and  that  it  is  a  hid- 
den, secretive  sort  of  undertaking. 
Open  it  up.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any- 
thing to  hide.  We  should  fully  disclose 
the  activities  that  are  going  on  and 
make  sure  Americans  know  about 
them. 
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.  Madam  Chairman,  I 

additional  seconds.   I 

gentleman    from    Dela- 

and  I  applaud  him 

I  share  his  concern, 

1  enure  on  the  Commit- 

had  a  number  of  op- 

piursue  this  issue  with 

agencies,   and  will   con- 

tpe  administration  has 

the  ability  to  better 

as  to  what  is  actu- 

\^s-a-vl8  the  MIA/POW 
great  concern  for  all 

a  great  deal  of  mis- 

perhape    even    some 

large,  but  I  hope  we 

resolve  that. 

Madam  Chairman,  I 

the  gentleman  from 

SALOMON]. 

Madam  Chairman,  I 
ehter  into  this  debate 

POW/MIA  issue. 

involved   in   this  POW/ 

1951,  when  I  served  in 

3orp8.  I  can  tell  Mem- 

a  former  chairman  of 

I^OW/MIA  Task  Force, 
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in  bringing  home  a 

of  our  missing  sol- 

the  chairman  of 

on   Veterans'   Affairs, 

1  i-om   Mississippi   [Mr. 

myself    went    to 

home  the  remains 

8  from  40  yeara  ago. 

to  continue  this  ef- 


wor  ting 


recently 
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out   one   thing  that 
before  this  House, 
some  people  men- 
is,  a  48-hour  notlfi- 
covert    activities.    In 
adnilnistration  would 
48  hours  in  ad- 
doing  to  undertake 
activity  is  concerned. 
Members   on   both 
that  if  that  amend- 
lere  today,  and  if  we 
ivlty    right    now    in 
4nd  we  find  there  are 
over  there,  that  we 
i.hem  now.  We  do  not 
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amendment,  if  it  is 
will  go  down  to  the 
it  deserves. 
Madam    Chairman, 
yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 


ttat  i 
flojr 
thi.t 


Okli  lioma. 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman, 
just  stating  again  for  the  record,  the 
48-hour  provision,  first  of  all,  my  un- 
derstanding is  there  is  not  going  to  be 
an  amendmient  offering  that,  but  even 
then  it  would  be  48  hours,  it  would  be 
timely  notice,  after  the  commence- 
ment. This  conmiittee  has  no  authority 
and  no  ability  to  stop  a  planned  covert 
act  of  the  President.  It  is  a  question  of 
being  notified  on  a  timely  basis,  after 
the  commencement  of  that  operation. 
It  is  not  48  hours  before.  We  are  not 
trying  to  hold  it  up. 

I  want  to  state  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  clarifica- 
tion. I  am  greatly  relieved  that  that 
amendment  will  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  by  title  and  each  title  is 
considered  as  read. 

The  amendments  printed  in  the  re- 
port to  the  bill  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  adopted  and  are  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1991". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  1? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill, 
as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— INTELUGENCE  ACTIVITIES 
SEC.  101.  AUTBORIZATKm  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Intelligence  and  Intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  following  elements  of  the 
United  States  Government: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(10)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

SBC.  lOt.  CLASSIFIED    SCHEDULE    OF    AUTHOR- 
IZATION& 

(a)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  101.  and  the  authorized 


personnel  ceilings  as  of  September  30.  1991. 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Intelligence  and  Intel- 
ligence-related activities  of  the  elements 
listed  In  such  section,  are  those  specified  In 
the  classified  Schedule  of  Authorizations 
prepared  to  accompany  H.R.  1455  of  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress. 

(b)  The  Schedule  of  Authorizations  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President.  The  President  shall  provide 
for  suitable  distribution  of  the  Schedule,  or 
of  appropriate  portions  of  the  Schedule, 
within  the  executive  branch. 

SEC.  103.  PERSONNEL  CEILING  ADJVSTMENra 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may 
authorize  employment  of  civilian  personnel 
In  excess  of  the  numbers  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1991  under  sections  102  and  202  of  this 
Act  when  he  determines  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  Important 
Intelligence  functions,  except  that  such 
number  may  not,  for  any  element  of  the  In- 
telligence Community,  exceed  2  percent  of 
the  number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  sections  for  such  element.  The 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatlves  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  whenever  he  exer- 
cises the  authority  granted  by  this  section. 

TITLE  n— INTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY 

STAFF 

SEC.  aoi.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  for  fiscal 
year  1991  the  sum  of  $27,900,000,  of  which 
$6,580,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Security 
Evaluation  Office. 

SEC.  202.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  END- 
STRENGTH. 

(a)  Authorized  Personnel  Level.— The 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  Is  authorized 
240  full-time  personnel  as  of  September  30, 
1991,  Including  SO  full-time  personnel  who  are 
authorized  to  serve  In  the  Security  Evalua- 
tion Office.  Such  personnel  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff  may  be  permanent 
employees  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Representation  of  Inteluoence  Ele- 
ments.—During  fiscal  year  1991,  personnel  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  appropriate  rep- 
resentation from  elements  of  the  United 
States  Government  engaged  In  Intelligence 
and  Intelligence-related  activities. 

(c)  Reimbursement.— During  fiscal  year 
1991,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
Is  detailed  to  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  from  another  element  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  detailed  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  except  that  any  such  offi- 
cer, employee  or  member  may  be  detailed  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  year  for  the  performance  of  tem- 
porary functions  as  required  by  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

SEC.  MB.  INTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF  AD- 
MINISTERED IN  SAME  MANNER  AS 
CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE  AGENCY. 

During  fiscal  year  1991.  activities  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.)  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.)  In  the  same 
manner  as  activities  and  personnel  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
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TITLE  m— CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
SYSTEM  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1991  the 
sum  of  $164,600,000. 

SEC.  302.  CIA  FORMER  SPOUSE  QUALIFYING 
TIME. 

Section  204(b)  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  "during  the  participant's  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency". 

SEC.  303.  ELIMINATION  OF  IS. YEAR  CAREER  RE- 
VIEW FOR  CERTAIN  CIA  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  203  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any  offi- 
cer or  employee  who  elects  to  accept  des- 
ignation as  a  participant  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system  shall  remain  a  partici- 
pant of  the  system  for  the  duration  of  his  or 
her  employment  with  the  Agency.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  irrevocable  except  as  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  301(d)  of  this  Act 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  or  ap- 
proval by  the  Director.". 

SEC.  304.  SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES  UNDER  CIARD8 
FOR  SPOUSES  OF  REMARRIED,  RE- 
TIRED PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  Calculation  of  Reduction  in  Annu- 
ities.—Section  221(n)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  elected  under  sec- 
tion 226(e)"  after  "(unless  such  reduction  is 
adjusted  under  section  222(b)(S))". 

(b)  ELECTION  OF  Reduction  in  ANNurry.— 
Section  226  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Em- 
ployees (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Upon  remarriage  occurring  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
to  a  spouse  other  than  the  spouse  at  the  time 
of  retired,  a  retirement  participant  whose 
annuity  was  not  reduced  (or  was  not  fully  re- 
duced) to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the 
participant's  spouse  or  former  spouse  as  of 
the  time  of  retirement  may  irrevocably 
elect,  by  means  of  a  signed  writing  received 
by  the  Director  within  one  year  after  such 
remarriage,  a  reduction  in  the  retired  par- 
ticipant's annuity  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  annuity  for  such  retired  participant's 
spouse  in  the  event  such  spouse  survives  the 
retired  participant.  The  reduction  shall  be 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  month  which  be- 
gins nine  months  after  the  date  of  remar- 
riage. For  any  remarriage  that  occurred  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  retired  participant  may  make 
such  an  election  within  two  years  after  such 
date.  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
retired  participant  shall  pay  a  deposit  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  retired  employees  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
under  section  8339(j)(5)(C)(li)  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  A  survivor  annuity  elected 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  a  survivor  annuity  under  section 
221(b).". 

(C)        CONFORMING        AMENDMENT.— Section 

226(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"This"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  this". 


SEC.  30S.  REDUCTION  OF  REBIARRIAGE  AGE. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Remarriage  age  for 
Survivor  and  Retirement  Benefits.— The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  221— 

(A)  in  subsections  (b)(1)(A)  and  (b)(3)(C),  by 
striking  out  "age  60"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age  55";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (g)(1),  by  striking  out 
"age  sixty"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "age  55"; 

(2)  in  section  222— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "60  years  of  age"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)(2), 
(a)(3)(A),  and  (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "55  years  of  age";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "age  60"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (b)(3),  (b)(5)(A), 
(c)(3)(C),  (c)(3)(D).  and  (c)(4)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "age  55";  and 

(3)  in  section  232(b)(1),  by  striking  out  "at- 
taining age  sixty"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "attaining  age  55". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date  of  Amendments.— (l) 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  re- 
lating to  widows  or  widowers  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  surviving  spouse's  remarriage 
occurring  on  or  after  July  27,  1989,  and  with 
respect  to  periods  beginning  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  relating  to  former  spouses  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  former  spouse  whose  re- 
marriage occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  306.  ELECTION  BETWEEN  CIAROS  ANNIHTY 
AND  OTHER  SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES. 

Section  221(g)  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  A  surviving  spouse  who  married  a  par- 
ticipant after  his  or  her  retirement  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  payable  from 
the  fund  under  this  title  only  upon  electing 
this  annuity  Instead  of  any  other  survivor 
benefit  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled 
under  this  or  any  other  retirement  system 
for  Government  employees  on  the  basis  of  a 
marriage  to  someone  other  than  the  partici- 
pant.". 

SEC.  307.  RESTORATION  OF  FORMER  SPOUSE 
BENEFITS  AFTER  DISSOLUTION  OF 
REMARRIAGE. 

(a)  SURVIVOR  Annuity.- Section  224  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
cept that  the  entitlement  of  the  former 
spouse  to  such  a  survivor  annuity  shall  be  re- 
stored on  the  date  such  remarriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce" 
after  "fifty-five"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B),  by  inserting  ", 
except  that  the  entitlement  of  the  former 
spouse  to  such  a  survivor  annuity  shall  be  re- 
stored on  the  date  such  remarriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce" 
after  "fifty-live":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)(2)(A) 
of  this  section,  the  thirty-month  application 
requirement  for  a  survivor  annuity  under 
this  section  to  be  payable  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which  a  former  spouse's  entitlement 
to  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  restored  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  or  (c)(1)(B)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS.— Section  225  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C. 
403  note)  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
cept that  the  entitlement  of  the  former 
spouse  to  benefits  under  this  section  shall  be 
restored  on  the  date  such  remarriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce" 
after  "fifty-five"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(l)(B)(i),  by  inserting  ". 
except  that  the  entitlement  of  the  former 
spouse  to  benefits  under  this  section  shall  be 
restored  on  the  date  such  remarriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce" 
after  "fifty-five  years  of  age"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (cX4)(A) 
of  this  section,  the  thirty-month  application 
requirement  for  benefits  under  this  section 
to  be  payable  shall  not  apply  in  cases  in 
which  a  former  spouse's  entitlement  to  such 
benefits  is  restored  under  subsection  (b)(1)  or 
(c)(1)(B)  of  this  section.". 

(c)  Health  Benefits.— Section  16(c)  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)(A)  A  former  spouse  who  is  not  eligible 
to  enroll  or  to  continue  enrollment  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  section  solely 
because  of  remarriage  before  age  fifty-five 
shall  be  restored  to  such  eligibility  on  the 
date  such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by  death, 
annulment,  or  divorce. 

"(B)  A  former  spouse  whose  eligibility  is 
restored  under  subparagraph  (A)  may,  under 
regulations  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  shall  prescribe, 
enroll  in  a  health  benefits  plan  if  such 
former  spouse— 

"(1)  was  an  individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  was  an  Individual  covered 
under  a  benefits  plan  as  a  family  member  at 
any  time  during  the  18-month  period  before 
the  date  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage  to  the 
Agency  employee  or  annuitant;  or 

"(11)  was  an  individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  was  an  individual  covered 
under  a  benefits  plan  immediately  before  the 
remarriage  ended  the  enrollment.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
October  1.  1990.  No  benefits  provided  pursu- 
ant to  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  payable  with  respect  to  any  period 
before  such  date. 

(e)  COMPLIANCE  With  Budget  act.— Any 
new  spending  authority  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  provided  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  INCREASE  IN  EMPLOYEE  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  BENEFITS  AUTHORIZED 
BYLAW. 

Appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act  for 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  benefits 
for  federal  employees  may  be  increased  by 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  such  com- 
pensation or  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

SEC.  403.  RESTRICTION  ON  CONDUCT  OF  INTEU 
UGENCE  ACTIVmES. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  by 
this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  intelligence 
activity  which  is  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 
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SEC.  40t.  TRKATMEVr   OF   CERTAIN   AUEN    EM- 
PLOYEES  IN  HONG  KONG. 

(a)  AUTHORJTY.— I  a  applying  the  proviso  of 
secUon  7  of  the  Cei  itral  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949.  in  the  i  lase  of  an  alien  described 
In  subsection  (b).  i.he  Director  may  charge 
the  entry  of  the  alien  against  the  numerical 
limitation  for  anj  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  fiscal  year  19  H  and  ending  with  fiscal 
year  1996)  notwlthi  landing  that  the  alien's 
entry  Is  not  made  to  the  United  States  in 
that  fiscal  year  so  1  ang  aa  such  entry  Is  made 
before  the  end  of  fla  cal  year  1997. 

(b)  EuoiBLE  Aliens.— An  alien  eligible 
under  subsection  (a  i  is  an  alien  who— 

(1)  is  an  employe*  of  the  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Servici  i  in  Hong  Kong;  or 

(2)  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  alien  de- 
scribed in  paragrajh  (1)  if  accompanying  or 
following  to  Join  tl  le  alien  In  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

SBC.  404.  KZCEPm)  POSITIONS  FROM  THE  COM- 

pnrnvi ;  service. 

Section  621  of  tl  e  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  C  2  U.S.C.  7231)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  (  nd  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  All  positions  in  the  Department  which 
the  Secretary  dete  "mines  are  devoted  to  in- 
telligence and  inte.llgence-related  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  coi  npetltlve  service,  and  the 
Individuals  who  oc;upy  such  positions  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall, 
while  employed  In  such  positions,  be  exempt 
from  the  competitive  service.". 

SEC.  40S.  INTELLIGENCE        COMMlTI<nTY       CON- 
TRACTD«G. 

(a)  PoucY  Con;erning  products  Pro- 
duced IN  THE  Unit  sd  States.— The  Director 
of  Central  Intellig(  nee  shall  direct  that  ele- 
ments of  the  Intell  Igence  Community,  when- 
ever compatible  with  the  national  security 
Interests  of  the  Un  ted  States  and  consistent 
with  the  operatloial  and  security  concerns 
related  to  the  con<J  uct  of  Intelligence  activi- 
ties, and  where  fis;ally  sound,  should  award 
contracts  in  a  mai  ner  that  would  maximize 
the  procurement  o  products  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  DKFiNmoN.—  Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "  jitelllgence  Community" 
has  the  same  mea  iiog  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3.4(0  of  Ex«cutlve  Order  12333,  dated 
December  4,  1981.  o-  successor  orders. 

TITLE  V— DEPA^ITMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
INTELUG^CE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  REIMBUR^MENT  RATE  FOR  CERTAIN 
AIRLIFT  SERVICES, 

(a)  IN  General.- (1)  Chapter  157  of  title  10. 
United  States  Codi  >.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  followl  ag  new  section: 

"iSMX.  ReimburM  Bent  rate  for  airlift  aerv- 
ices  provided  to  Centrml  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.- -The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  reimburse:  nent  rate  for  military  air- 
lift services  provlc  ed  by  a  component  of  the 
Department  of  Dei  ense  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  tiose  military  airlift  serv- 
ices are  provided  t  >r  activities  related  to  na- 
tional security  obj  sctives. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoN.-f-In  this  section,  the  term 
'Department  of  Defense  reimbursement  rate' 
means  the  amount  charged  a  component  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  another  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

(b)  Clerical  a  mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  be  jlnnlng  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  addln;  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 


"2642.  Reimbursement  rate  for  airlift  serv- 
ices provided  to  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.". 

SrC.  502.  PUBUC  AVAILABILITY  OF  MAPS,  ETC, 
PRODUCED  BY  DEFEN<a:  MAPPING 
AGENCY. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  167  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section; 
"$2796.  Mapa,  charts,  and  geodetic  data:  pub- 
lic availability;  exceptions 

"(a)  The  Defense  Mapping  Agency  shall 
offer  for  sale  maps  and  charts  at  scales  of 
1:500.000  and  smaller,  except  those  withheld 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  or  those 
specifically  authorized  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  and  in  fact  properly  classified  pursu- 
ant to  such  Executive  order. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
withhold  from  public  disclosure  any  geodetic 
product  in  the  possession  of,  or  under  the 
control  of.  the  Department  of  Defense — 

"(A)  that  was  obtained  or  produced,  or  that 
contains  information  that  was  provided,  pur- 
suant to  an  International  agreement  that  re- 
stricts disclosure  of  such  product  or  informa- 
tion to  government  officials  of  the  agreeing 
parties  or  that  restricts  use  of  such  product 
or  information  to  government  purposes  only; 

"(B)  that  contains  information  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  determined  in  writ- 
ing would,  if  disclosed,  reveal  sources  and 
methods  used  to  obtain  source  material  for 
production  of  the  geodetic  product;  or 

"(C)  that  contains  information  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  has 
determined  in  writing  would,  if  disclosed,  re- 
veal military  operational  or  contingency 
plans. 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'geodetlo 
product'  means  any  map,  chart,  geodetic 
data,  or  related  product. 

"(c)(1)  Regulations  to  Implement  this  sec- 
tion (including  any  amendments  to  such  reg- 
ulations) shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  public  comment  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  30  days  before  they  take  effect. 

"(2)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
address  the  conditions  under  which  release  of 
geodetic  products  authorized  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  be  withheld  from  public  disclo- 
sure would  be  appropriate — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  allies  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  qualified  United  States 
contractors  (including  contractors  that  are 
small  business  concerns)  who  need  such  prod- 
ucts for  use  In  the  performance  of  contracts 
with  the  United  States.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2796.  Maps,  charts,  and  geodetic  data:  public 
availability;  exceptions.". 

(b)  Deadline  for  Initial  Regulations.- 
Regulations  to  Implement  section  2796  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  public  comment  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  of  that  section  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SOS.  POOTEMPLOYMEI^   ASSISTANCE    FOR 
CERTAIN  NSA  EMPLOYEE& 

The  National  Security  Agency  Act  of  1959 
(SO  U.S.C.  402  note)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  may  use  appropriated  funds  to  assist 


employees  who  have  been  In  sensitive  posi- 
tions who  are  found  to  be  ineligible  for  con- 
tinued access  to  Sensitive  Compartmented 
Information  and  employment  with  the  Agen- 
cy, or  whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated— 

"(1)  in  finding  and  qualifying  for  subse- 
quent employment, 

"(2)  in  receiving  treatment  of  medical  or 
psychological  disabilities,  and 

"(3)  In  providing  necessary  financial  sup- 
port during  periods  of  unemployment, 
if  the  Director  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance is  essential  to  maintain  the  judgment 
and  emotional  stability  of  such  employee 
and  avoid  circumstances  that  might  lead  to 
the  unlawful  disclosure  of  classlfled  informa- 
tion to  which  such  employee  had  access.  As- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  for  an 
employee  shall  not  be  provided  any  longer 
than  five  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
employment  of  the  employee. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  shall  report  annually  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  any  expenditure  made  pursuant  to  this 
section.". 

SEC.  504.  USE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ACIlVri'lES  AS 
COVER  SUPPORT  TO  INTEHJGENCB 
COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  21  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following: 

"Subchapter  Sec. 

•I.    General  Matters 431 

"n.    Intelligence  Commercial  Activities  ....  431 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL  MATTERS"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"SUBCHAPTER  fl- ENTELUGENCE 

COMMERCIAL  ACTIVTnES 
"431.  Authority  to  engage  in  commercial  ac- 
tivities  as  security   for   intel- 
ligence collection  activities. 
"432.  Use.  disposition,  and  auditing  of  funds. 
"433.  Relationship  with  other  Federal  laws. 
"434.  Reservation  of  defenses  and  Immuni- 
ties. 
"435.  Limitations. 
"436.  Regulations. 
"437.  Congressional  oversight. 
"$431.  Authority  to  engage  in  commercial  ac- 
tivitieo  aa  security  for  intelligence  collec- 
tion activitiea 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter, may  authorize  the  conduct  of  those 
commercial  activities  necessary  to  provide 
security  for  authorized  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  abroad  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  No  commercial  activity 
may  be  initiated  pursuant  to  this  subchapter 
after  December  31.  1995. 

"(b)  INTERAGENCY  COCRDINA'nON  AND  SUP- 
PORT.—Any  such  activity  shall— 

"(1)  be  coordinated  with,  and  (where  appro- 
priate) be  supported  by,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  the  activity  takes  place 
within  the  United  States,  be  coordinated 
with,  and  (where  appropriate)  be  supported 
by,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

"(c)  DEFiNmONS.— In  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'conmierclal  activities' 
means  activities  that  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  prevailing  commer- 
cial practices  and  Includes— 
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"(A)  the  acquisition,  use,  sale,  storage  and 
disposal  of  groods  and  services: 

"(B)  entering  into  employment  contracts 
and  leases  and  other  agreements  for  real  and 
personal  property; 

"(C)  depositing  funds  into  and  withdrawing 
funds  from  domestic  and  foreign  commercial 
business  or  financial  Institutions; 

"(D)  acquiring  licenses,  registrations,  per- 
mits, and  insurance;  and 

"(E)  establishing  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  other  legal  entities. 

"(2)  The  term  'intelligence  collection  ac- 
tivities' means  the  collection  of  foreign  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence  informa- 
tion. 
''t4SS.  Um,  diapoaitlon,  and  auditing  of  tanda 

"(a)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  generated  by  a 
commercial  activity  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter  may  be  used  to  offset  nec- 
essary and  reasonable  expenses  arising  from 
that  activity.  Use  of  such  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  necessary 
to  conduct  the  activity  concerned  in  a  secure 
manner.  Any  funds  generated  by  the  activity 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  deposited,  as  often  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(b)  Audits.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  assign  an  organization  wittiin  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  have  auditing  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  activities  authorized 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  That  organization  shall  audit  the  use 
and  disposition  of  funds  generated  by  any 
commercial  activity  authorized  under  this 
subchapter  not  less  often  than  annually.  The 
results  of  all  such  audits  shall  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  intelligence  committees  (as 
denned  in  section  437(d)  of  this  title). 
"(433.  RelaUonahip  with  other  Federal  lawa 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (b),  a  commercial  activity  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  subchapter  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  law. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Waivers  when  Nec- 
essary TO  Maintain  Security.— (l)  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  commercial  activity  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  431  of  this  title,  that 
compliance  with  certain  Federal  laws  or  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  management  and 
administration  of  Federal  agencies  would 
create  an  unacceptable  risk  of  compromise 
of  an  authorized  intelligence  activity,  the 
Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  such  compromise,  waive  compliance 
with  such  laws  or  regulations. 

"(2)  Any  determination  and  waiver  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
in  writing  and  shall  Include  a  speclflcatlon 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  which  compli- 
ance by  the  commercial  activity  concerned 
is  not  required  consistent  with  this  section. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  delegated  only  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  a  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment. 

"(c)  Federal  Laws  and  Regulations.- For 
punwses  of  this  section.  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  management 
and  administration  of  Federal  agencies  are 
only  those  Federal  laws  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  receipt  and  use  of  apin-opriated 
and  nonappropriated  funds. 

"(2)  The  acquisition  or  management  of 
property  or  services. 

"(3)  Information  disclosure,  retention,  and 
nmnagement. 


"(4)  The  employment  of  personnel. 

"(5)  Payments  for  travel  and  housing. 

"(6)  The  esUbllshment  of  legal  entitles  or 
government  instrumentalities. 

"(7)  Foreign  trade  or  financial  transaction 
restrictions  that  would  reveal  the  commer- 
cial activity  as  an  activity  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"{434.  RcflervatioD  of  defences  and  inununi- 
tie* 

"The  submission  to  Judicial  proceedings  in 
a  State  or  other  legal  jurisdiction,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  commercial  activity  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  subchapter,  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  waiver  of  the  defenses  and  InMnuni- 
tles  of  the  United  States. 

"OSS.  LimiUtiona 

"(a)  Lawful  AcnvmES.— Nothing  in  this 
subchapter  authorizes  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  that  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  or  Executive  order. 

"(b)  Domestic  activities.- Personnel  con- 
ducting commercial  activity  authorized  by 
this  subchapter  may  only  engage  in  those  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  support  intelligence  activities 
abroad. 

"(c)  Providino  Goods  and  Services  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.— Commercial  ac- 
tivity may  not  be  undertaken  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
goods  and  services  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, other  than  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide security  for  the  activities  subject  to 
this  subchapter. 

"(d)  Notice  to  United  States  Persons.— 
(1)  In  carrying  out  a  commercial  activity  au- 
thorized under  this  subchapter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  permit  an  entity 
engaged  in  such  activity  to  employ  a  United 
States  person  in  an  operational,  managerial, 
or  supervisory  position,  and  may  not  assign 
or  detail  a  United  States  person  to  perform 
operational,  managerial,  or  supervisory  du- 
ties for  such  an  entity,  unless  that  person  is 
Informed  In  advance  of  the  Intelligence  secu- 
rity purpose  of  that  activity. 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
States  person'  means  an  individual  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence. 

"{436.  Regnlationa 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  Implement  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  consistent  with  this  subchapter  and 
shall  at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  specify  all  elements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  are  authorized  to  engage  in 
commercial  activities  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter; 

"(2)  require  the  personal  approval  of  the 
Secretary  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
all  sensitive  activities  to  be  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  subchapter; 

"(3)  specify  all  officials  who  are  authorized 
to  grant  waivers  of  laws  or  regulations  pur- 
suant to  section  433(b)  of  this  title,  or  to  ap- 
prove the  establishment  or  conduct  of  com- 
mercial activities  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter; 

"(4)  designate  a  single  office  within  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  to  be  responsible 
for  the  management  and  supervision  of  all 
activities  authorized  under  this  subchapter; 

"(5)  require  that  each  commercial  activity 
proposed  to  be  authorized  under  this  sub- 
chapter be  subject  to  appropriate  legal  re- 
view before  the  activity  is  authorized;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  appropriate  internal  audit 
controls  and  oversight  for  such  activities. 


''t4S7.  Congreaaional  oversight 

"(a)  Proposed  Regulations.— Copies  of 
regulations  proposed  to  be  prescribed  under 
section  436  of  this  title  (including  any  pro- 
posed revision  to  such  regulations)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  intelligence  committees 
not  less  than  30  days  before  they  take  effect. 

"(b)  Current  Information.— Consistent 
with  title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  413  et  seq.),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  intelligence 
committees  are  kept  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter.  Including  any  significant  antici- 
pated activity  to  be  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter.  The  Secretary  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress whenever  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  legal  entity  Is  established  pursuant 
to  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  Annual  Report.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress a  report  on  all  commercial  activities 
authorized  under  this  subchapter  that  were 
undertaken  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  (with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report)— 

"(1)  a  description  of  any  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority provided  by  section  433(b)  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  expenditure  of 
funds  made  pursuant  to  this  subchapter 
(whether  from  appropriated  or  non-appro- 
priated funds);  and 

"(3)  a  description  of  any  actions  taken 
with  resi)ect  to  audits  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  432  of  this  title  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations or  correct  denciencles  identi- 
fied in  such  audits. 

"(d)  Intelligence  Committees  Defined.— 
In  this  section,  the  term  'intelligence  com- 
mittees' means  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  authorize  any  activity  under 
section  431  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  until  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  effective  date  of  regulations  first 
prescribed  under  section  436  of  such  title,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  SOO.  DISCIiOeURE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  A  CLASSIFIED  DEFENSE 
INTELUGENCE  AGENCY  REPORT  RE- 
LATING TO  MIUTARY  PUISONNEL 
LISTED  AS  PRISONER,  MISSING.  OR 
UNACCOUNTED  FOR. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  to 
any  Member  of  Congress,  upon  request,  full 
and  complete  access  to  the  classified  report 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tighe  Report,  relating 
to  efforts  by  the  Special  Office  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  in  Action  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  to  fully  account  for  United 
States  military  personnel  listed  as  prisoner, 
missing,  or  unaccounted  for  in  military  ac- 
tions. The  Secretary  may  withhold  from  dis- 
closure under  the  preceding  sentence  any 
material  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary would  compromise  sources  and  meth- 
ods of  intelligence. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MC  CURDY 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCurdy: 
Strike  out  section  403  (page  14.  lines  7 
through  24).  Redesignate  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly. 
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Mr.    McCURtY 
section  403  of 
rector  of  Intelligence 
ties  needed  to 
the   United 
States  Governitient 
Kong.  The 
same  as  a  provision 
Act  of  1990  whith 
year. 

To  avoid  coifusion 
quest  of  the  chairman 
tee  on  the  Judi  ;iary 
amendment   to 
have   discussed 
gentleman     frc  m 
Shuster],  and  : 
the  amendment . 

Mr.    SHUSTIR 
will  the  gentler  lan 

Mr.   McCURDY 
tleman  from  Pe  nnsyl 

Mr.  SHUSTE^ 
concur  and  supi  ort 
Oklahoma's    [1^ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the   amendmen  t 
tleman  from  Ob  lahoma 

The  amendment 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.    McEWEl' 

ofTer  an  amendrient 
The  Clerk  rea  i 
Amendment  oflered 

the  end  of  title  I\ 

sert  the  following 

SBC.  4oe.  sicRccr 
STArr 

SBLXCI 


Madam    Chairman, 

the  bill  provides  the  Di- 

with  the  authori- 

acilitate  the  entry  into 

of  certain   United 

employees  in  Hong 

is  substantially  the 

in  the  Immigrration 

was  enacted  late  last 


UGKNCE. 


and  at  the  re- 

of  the  Commit- 

I  am  offering  this 

strike    section    403.    I 

this  matter  with  the 

Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

ask  for  the  adoption  of 

Madam    Chairman, 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 

vania. 

Madam  Chairman,  we 

the  gentleman  from 

McCURDY]     amend- 

The  question  is  on 
offered   by    the   gen- 
[Mr.  McCURDY]. 
was  agreed  to. 

Of'FERED  BY  MR.  MC  EWEN 

Madam  Chairman,   I 

as  follows: 

by   Mr.   McEwen:   At 
(page  15,  after  line  26).  In- 
new  section: 

OATHS  FOR  MEMBERS  AND 

or  THE  HOUSE  PERMANENT 

COMMITTEE      ON      INTEIy 


'  paragitaph 


Rule  XLVin  of 
Representatives  U 

(1)  at  the  end  of 
lowing  new 

••(d)  At  the  tlni< 
serve  on  the  sele(  t 
days  after  the  ad^ptl 
provision 
shall  take  the  foUbwlng 

•"I  do  solemnlj 
will  not  directly 
unauthorized 
tlon  received  in 
the  Permanent 
llgence.  except 
the  committee  or 


person 


this 


The    oath    shall 
Speaker   of  the 
The  Clerk  of  the 
the  One  Hundred 
succeeding  Congr^ 
be  printed,  fumliihlng 
Member  appointed 
who  has  taken 
scribed  to  by  the 
them  to  the  Cledk 
records  of  the  Ho^se 
the  other  to  be 
the  House  and  In  t^e  i 

(2)  at  the  end  of 
lowing  new  sentences 
select  committee 
contract  or  othen^se 
or  at  the  request 
who  Is  required  io 
ment  in  writing 
tence  of  this  claua^ 
Ing  or  within  30 
the  House  of  thh 
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the  Rules  of  the  House  of 

amended — 

clause  1.  by  adding  the  fol- 


a  Member  Is  appointed  to 

committee,  or  within  30 

on  by  the  House  of  this 

Is  later,  the  Member 

oath: 

swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

Indirectly  disclose  to  any 

any  classified  Informa- 

course  of  my  duties  on 

Committee  on  Intel- 

the  formal  approval  of 

}f  the  House. 


ttie 
S  (lect 
w  th 


be    administered    by    the 
louse  of  Representatives. 
I  louse  of  Representatives  of 
Second  Congress  and  each 
shall  cause  this  oath  to 
two  copies  to  each 
to  the  select  committee 
oath,  which  shall  be  sub- 
Member,  who  shall  deliver 
one  to  be  filed  In  the 
of  Representatives,  and 
r|ecorded  In  the  Journal  of 
Congressional  Record.'"; 
clause  5.  by  adding  the  fol- 
:  "Each  employee  of  the 
ind  any  person  engaged  by 
to  perform  services  for 
of  the  select  committee 
subscribe  to  the  agree- 
r^ferred  to  In  the  first  sen- 
shall,  at  the  time  of  slgn- 
4ays  after  the  adoption  by 
provision,  whichever  Is 


later,  also  take  the  oath  set  out  In  clause 
1(d)  of  this  rule.  The  oath  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  chairman  or  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  of  the  committee  staff  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman.  The  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  and  each  succeeding  Congress  shall 
cause  this  oath  to  be  printed,  furnishing  two 
copies  to  each  of  such  persons  taking  this 
oath,  which  shall  be  subscribed  by  each  such 
person,  who  shall  deliver  them  to  the  Clerk, 
one  to  be  filed  In  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  other  to  be  re- 
corded In  the  Journal  of  the  House  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record."; 

(3)  In  clause  7(d)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  oath  required  by 
clause  1(d)  or  by  clause  5,"  after  '•paragraph 
(c)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  aft«r  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  select  com- 
mittee may  refer  cases  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure and  violations  of  the  required  oaths 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  for  investigation.  While  a  member 
of  the  conunlttee  is  the  subject  of  such  a 
pending  investigation,  the  select  committee 
may  determine  by  majority  vote  that  the 
member  shall  not  be  given  access  to  classi- 
fied information.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  clause  7(e) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  deter- 
mines that  any  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee or  any  person  on  its  staff  who  Is  the 
subject  of  any  such  investigation  has  vio- 
lated the  oath  required  by  clause  1(d)  or 
clause  5,  such  person  shall  be  permanently 
expelled  from  membership  on  the  select  com- 
mittee or  have  his  emplojrment  In  any  capac- 
ity by  the  select  committee  terminated  per- 
manently, as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition  to 
being  subject  to  such  other  actions  as  the 
House  may  determine  are  appropriate.". 

Mr.  McEWEN  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order,  and  I  intend  to 
make  a  point  of  order,  but  in  order  to 
do  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of 
the  ajnendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  indeed  what  is 
known  as  the  Shuster  amendment,  that 
was  offered  in  the  committee,  and  was 
suggested  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday,  and  it  is  brought  forward  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  expla- 
nation, and  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  amendment  proposes  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Changes  in 
House  rules  are  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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H.R.  1455  therefore  contains  no 
changes  to  House  rules. 

The  amendment  fails  the  test  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  under  section  798(c) 
of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  including  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
mittee not  reporting  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  As  a  result,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane,  and  there- 
fore it  violates  clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  insist  on  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  speak  to 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amendment  which  we  of- 
fered in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  which  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote.  We  regret  that  the 
Rules  Conmiittee  yesterday  while 
waiving  many  points  of  order  chose  not 
to  waive  a  point  of  order  with  regard  to 
this  particular  amendment. 

We  refer  to  the  history  dating  all  the 
way  back  to  the  Constitution  which  in- 
deed in  the  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence, Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and 
others  provided  for  just  such  a  provi- 
sion in  their  rules  when  they  were  han- 
dling highly  sensitive  information.  We 
believe  it  is  very  appropriate  particu- 
larly for  those  Members  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  who  handle  the  Na- 
tion's most  sensitive  secrets  to  take  an 
oath  which  was  good  enough  for  Ben 
Franklin  and  good  enough  for  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

So  while  this  may  be  ruled  out  of 
order  today,  we  will  continue  to  search 
for  ways  to  bring  this  particular  issue 
to  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  Whether 
one  is  for  or  against  this  particular 
provision,  we  believe  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  by  voting  on  the 
record  as  to  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  being  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  secrecy  in  order  to  set  an  exam- 
ple and  provide  a  standard  by  which 
those  members  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  protect  and  preserve  the 
most  sensitive  issues  before  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I 
could  respond. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  do.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  that  this  bill  covers  a 
myriad  of  responsibilities,  that  it 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  committee,  even  though  that 
jurisdiction  was  waived  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  for 
example,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  col- 
lection  of  intelligence,   it  has  to  do 
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with  retirement,  it  has  to  do  with  over- 
sight, and  my  suggestion  and  the 
amendment  before  us  would  fall  within 
the  category  of  enhancing  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  and  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  benefit  for  which  this  bill 
authorizes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of 
New  York).  For  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Chair  agrees  that  this  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  accordingly,  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

AlilENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following  new 
Utle— 

DRUG  TESTING 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Illegal  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
drugs  pose  a  pervasive  and  substantial  threat 
to  the  social,  educational  and  economic 
health  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  impact  of  drug  abuse  is  refiected  in 
the  criminal  violence  that  it  causes  and  in 
the  disintegration  of  families,  schools, 
neighborhoods,  and  workplace  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency; 

(3)  the  effects  of  rampant  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking are  amply  illustrated  by  national 
crime  statistics  and  prosecutions  across  the 
United  States  of  persons  at  all  economic  and 
social  levels.  Including  prominent  govern- 
ment leaders; 

(4)  the  chronic  problem  of  drug  abuse  has 
contributed  to  declining  productivity  levels, 
escalating  health  care  costs,  and  the  increas- 
ing inability  of  domestic  industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market:  and 

(5)  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the 
mission  of  the  government  to  preserve  the 
public  health  and  safety,  protect  the  na- 
tional security,  and  maintain  an  effective 
drug  Interdiction  program  for  the  United 
States  is  being  subverted  by  the  possession, 
sale,  and  use  of  drugs  by  Federal  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

8KC.  a.  RANDOM  DRUG  TESTING. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  shall  require  random  drug  testing  of 
officers    and    employees    of    the    Central 
Intelligency  Agency. 
SEC.  I.  I»FINrnON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "drug"  or  "drugs"  means  any 
controlled  substance  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  means— 

(A)  an  employee  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  have  seen  the  recent 
report  indicating  that  violent  crime  is 
on  the  rise  all  across  America,  pri- 
marily because  of  illegal  drug  use. 
Therefore,  I  am  once  again  offering  an 


amendment  which  is  designed  to 
change  and  to  expand  the  emphasis  on 
the  war  against  drugs. 

I  believe,  and  so  does  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  that  to  turn  the 
tide  in  the  drug  war  we  need  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  casual  drug  user  as 
well  as  the  drug  supplier. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  us  face  the 
facts.  We  could  eliminate  every  drug 
lord  in  the  world  today  and  new  ones 
would  pop  up  tomorrow  because  of  the 
enormous  profits  involved  in  this  dead- 
ly trade.  We  have  to  eliminate  the  mar- 
ket by  eliminating  the  demand.  This 
can  be  done  by  holding  the  casual  dnig 
user  accountable.  The  casual  drug  user 
causes  about  75  percent  of  the  entire  il- 
legal drug  trade  in  America. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  days  of  regard- 
ing these  casual  drug  users  as  victims 
is  over.  If  we  condition  Federal  privi- 
leges to  remaining  drug  free,  we  can 
begin  to  send  a  message  to  illegal  drug 
users  that  they  do  have  some  bearing 
on  the  terrible  drug  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  immune  to  those  consequences. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation  to  condi- 
tion the  privilege  of  driving  with  the 
responsibility  of  remaining  drug  free. 
That  measure  was  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  DOT  appropriations  bill 
which  became  law.  My  amendment 
today  continues  to  condition  Federal 
benefits  to  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining drug  fi"ee  by  requiring  the  ran- 
dom drug  testing  of  all  CIA  employees. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  serious  about 
user  accountability,  what  better  place 
to  do  it  than  right  here  in  the  Federal 
Government?  As  the  Nation's  largest 
employer,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  compelling  interest  in  establishing 
reasonable  conditions  of  employment. 
Remaining  drug  free  is  completely  rea- 
sonable for  all  Federal  agencies  and 
particularly  for  the  CIA,  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  business. 

Now,  clearly  the  CIA  should  have  a 
random  drug  testing  policy  in  effect, 
but  it  does  not.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  personnel  of  this  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  using  drugs.  There  is 
far  too  much  at  stake.  That  is  why  I  in- 
tend to  offer  a  series  of  amendments  to 
every  authorization  bill  in  the  102d 
Congress.  They  will  include 
preemployment  drug  testing,  drug  test- 
ing as  a  condition  of  employment,  and 
random  drug  testing. 

In  other  words,  the  job,  a  part  of 
every  Federal  job,  is  going  to  be  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  submitting  to  a 
random  drug  test.  A  part  of  the  job  is 
going  to  be  submitting  to  a  random 
drug  test. 

As  you  may  know,  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
constitutionality  to  require  drug  tests 
on  people  who  hold  sensitive  and  secu- 
rity-related positions.  As  a  result  of 
these  rulings,  some  people  have  argued 
that  random  drug  testing  is  unconsti- 


tutional. This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
Under  no  circumstances  have  the 
courts  ruled  out  drug  testing  for 
nonsensitive  positions. 

My  amendment  has  been  drafted  by 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  to  with- 
stand a  court  challenge.  I  strongly  feel 
it  should  be  used  as  a  test  case,  which 
is  why  I  am  introducing  it  today. 

Once  the  Federal  Government  imple- 
ments random  drug  testing,  we  could 
begin  to  urge  the  private  sector  to  join 
in  this  fight.  Our  Armed  Forces  have 
used  this  idea  with  tremendous  suc- 
cess. You  may  remember  back  in  1982, 
when  27  percent  of  our  military  were 
using  drugs,  by  their  own  admission. 
That  was  27  percent.  Then  the  military 
instituted  a  policy  of  random  drug 
testing.  By  1988,  just  5  years  later,  drug 
use  dropped  to  4.5  percent.  That  is  an 
82-percent  reduction  in  5  years. 

Random  drug  testing  works.  Madam 
Chairman.  We  know  the  American  pub- 
lic supports  penalties  for  drug  users.  So 
I  ask  you  today,  support  a  drug-free 
Government.  Support  user  accountabil- 
ity. If  you  support  this  amendment, 
you  can  really  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Where  better  to  apply  it 
then  to  those  employees  employed  by 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  agencies  of 
our  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Let  me  respond  briefly  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  although  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it.  The  amendment 
does  deal  with  what  I  am  sure  we  all 
consider  to  be  a  significant  threat  to 
national  security,  the  drug  problem. 
However,  by  mandating  what  may  be 
eja  unnecessary  and  redundant  pro- 
gram, the  amendment  probably  does 
not  make  as  much  sense  as  it  might  if 
it  were  applied  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  Members  to 
understand  that  the  CIA  already  main- 
tains an  active  drug  awareness  and  pre- 
vention program,  and  is  actively  com- 
mitted to  preventing  and  detecting 
drug  use  among  Agency  employees. 

The  CIA's  drug  detection  program  in- 
cludes background  investigations  of  all 
applicants,  specifically  focusing  on 
whether  applicants  may  use  or  abuse 
drugs  or  alcohol.  Applicants  are  also 
given  medical  examinations  that 
screen  urine  and  blood  samples.  Psy- 
chological assessments  are  made  of  ap- 
plicants to  determine  behavior  that 
could  indicate  abuse  of  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. Finally,  every  applicant  is  given  a 
polygraph   examination   to   determine 
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whether  the  appli  zant  has  abused  drugrs 
or  alcohol. 

The  CIA's  profxam  for  a  drug-free 
workplace  does  aot  end  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  fiipplicant  for  employ- 
ment. The  Agenc]  ■  continues  to  be  vigi- 
lant against  drug  abuse  among  its  em- 
ployees. Current  Agency  policy  re- 
quires that  new  employees  be  subject 
to  reinvestigation  after  3  years.  This 
reinvestigation  ir  eludes  another  medi- 
cal examination  a  nd  another  polygraph 
examination  that  specifically  covers 
substance  abuse  diuring  the  time  of  em- 
ployment at  the  Agency.  Agency  em- 
ployees are  alsoi  subject  to  periodic 
routine  reinvestigations.  A  specific 
issue  polygraph  ftxamination  and/or  a 
fltness-for-duty  medical  examination 
may  be  conductea  at  any  time  if  there 
are  any  indications  of  drug  abuse. 

I  am  therefore]  concerned  that  the 
gentleman's  ameqdment  may  be  unnec- 
essary. I  am  prepi-ed  to  accept  it,  how- 
ever, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Director  of  Centril  Intelligence  would 
be  free  to  fashion  a,  reasonable  program 
to  address  whatev  ;r  is  not  addressed  by 
the  current,  rigorous.  Agency  program 
directed  toward  detecting  substance 
abuse. 


Mr.    SOLOMON 


will  the  gentlemaii  yield? 


Mr.   McCURDY 

tleman  from  New 

Mr.    SOLOMON 


tion  bill  to  come 
which  I  commend 


1630 
Madam    Chairman, 


I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Vork. 

I    thank    the    gen- 
tleman for  yieldinlg. 

Madam  Chairmiin,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  suppoiting  the  amendment. 
The  gentleman  ki  ows  that  I  am  one  of 
the  strongest  su]»porters  of  the  CIA. 
They  are  one  of  t  le  finest  agencies  we 
have.  We  are  nol  pointing  fingers  at 
them. 

As  I  said,  this  is  the  first  authoriza- 
before  the  House,  for 
the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  getting  his  work  done, 
and  that  is  the  reuon  I  am  offering  it 
today. 

I  will  continue  to  offer  it  to  all  au- 
thorization bills  iJl  yeai  long  as  they 
come  before  the  Hjuse. 

Again,  I  thank  ( he  gentleman  for  his 
support. 

Mr.    McCURDY. 
tleman. 

Madam  Chairmun,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  will  huve  a  second  shot  at 
this  in  a  few  week  s  as  we  bring  out  the 
authorization  bills  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992. 

Madam  ChairmiJi,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendi  nent. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  Offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  york. 

The  amendmentiwas  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMA>I.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  tie  bill?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  tha  Conmiittee  rose  and 
the   Speaker   pro   tempore   [Mr.   Bar- 


I    thank    the    gen- 


NARD]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mrs. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  1455)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  intelligence  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  intelligence 
community  staff,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  136,  she 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  grros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1455,  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  H.R.  1455,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  such  technical  and 
conforming  changes  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  correct  such  things  as  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  cross-referencing, 
and  section  numbering. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  on  H.R. 
1455,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  GLASS  HOUSE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
child  labor  violations  are  not  a  reason 
to  kill  negotiations  for  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexico.  Nor  are  child 
labor  violations  a  problem  unique  to 
Mexico. 

The  fact  is  Mexican  child  labor  laws 
are  comparable  to  ours.  Special  hours 


are  prescribed  for  children  under  the 
age  of  16.  It  is  illegal  for  children  to 
work  in  situations  hazardous  to  their 
development.  There  are  gaping  holes  in 
both  countries'  laws.  For  example,  U.S. 
farmers  may  not  use  pesticides  if  they 
employ  children  under  the  age  of  12; 
however,  if  they  hire  children  12  years 
old  or  older  they  can  use  pesticides. 

Moreover,  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  real  problem  is  enforce- 
ment. Agencies  lack  the  resources  and 
personnel  to  follow  up  on  violations. 
Poverty  draws  children  from  schools  to 
work  in  factories,  fields,  and  streets.  It 
is  a  serious  problem  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

Mexico  may  have  a  larger  enforce- 
ment problem,  but  that  is  because  the 
Government  lacks  the  resources.  And 
Mexico's  economic  condition  forces 
more  children  into  the  work  force.  The 
best  way  to  attack  the  problem  is  to 
increase  the  standard  of  living  for 
Mexicans.  Increased  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  do  ex- 
actly that.  If  we  want  good  neighbors, 
we'll  do  business  with  them. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  following  article: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1991] 

Illegal  CmLD  Labor  Resurging  vn  UNrrED 
States 

(By  Michael  Specter) 

New  YORK.— Working  part  time.  Cheung 
Yuen  Liang  earas  more  money  each  week 
than  anyone  In  the  history  of  her  family. 
Proud  and  ambitious,  she  rises  before  dawn 
and  trudges  off  to  work  In  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  garment  factories  tucked  Into  the 
lofts  and  warehouses  of  this  city. 

Her  routine  rarely  varies. 

First  she  works  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
stitching  lace  into  wedding  gowns:  then  she 
goes  to  school.  During  her  lunch  break  she's 
back  at  the  sewing  machine.  And  now  that  it 
stays  light  later,  she  malces  a  third  trip  to 
the  factory  floor  the  minute  her  classes  end. 

At  15,  she  and  thousands  of  girls  like  her 
supply  much  of  the  lingering  vitality  to  this 
city's  vanishing  world  of  factories  and  ma- 
chines. They  si>eak  Chinese  or  Spanish  or 
French.  Some  even  speak  English.  But  the 
majority  of  girls  toiling  in  the  factories  of 
New  York  have  one  thing  in  common:  They 
are  much  too  young  to  spend  their  lives  on 
the  shop-room  floor. 

"If  you  think  the  epidemic  of  child  labor 
abuse  has  disappeared  or  diminished,  take  a 
walk  through  Chinatown  or  the  Garment 
District,"  said  Jeffrey  F.  Newman,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. "It's  horrendous.  But  the  story  is 
Just  as  bad  from  the  citrus  groves  of  Florida 
to  the  farms  of  Iowa.  In  a  recession,  cheap 
labor  Is  cheap  labor.  Nobody  cares  about  the 
kids." 

It  has  been  more  than  50  years  since  a 
country  scandalized  by  the  massive  exploi- 
tation of  children  in  sweatshops,  mines  and 
factories  enacted  legislation  to  protect  chil- 
dren against  labor  abuses.  For  a  while  the 
laws  seemed  to  work.  But  with  fundamental 
changes  In  the  patterns  of  industry,  increas- 
ing pools  of  immigrants  and  a  dramatic  rise 
In  the  number  of  people  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  the  problems  are  recurring,  many 
labor  experts  say.  In  some  cases,  they  say, 
conditions  are  as  bad  as  ever. 
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In  New  York  and  most  other  states,  chil- 
dren can  work  part  time  at  age  16  or  17  only 
if  they  have  slgmed  employment  certiflc&tes 
from  their  school.  Youngrer  children  are  not 
supposed  to  work  at  all.  But  thousands  do. 
every  day.  The  number  of  Illegally  employed 
youths  has  risen  like  a  rocket  over  the  past 
Ave  years,  according  to  federal  Labor  De- 
partment statistics.  In  1966  fewer  than  2,000 
firms  were  cited  for  child  labor  violations  In 
the  United  States.  By  1988  the  number  had 
grown  more  than  one-third,  and  in  1990  near- 
ly 6,000  firms  Illegally  employing  40.000  mi- 
nors were  cited. 

On  farms,  where  enforcement  is  most  dif- 
ficult, the  violations  are  the  most  common 
and,  often,  the  most  dangerous,  labor  offi- 
cials say. 

"It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  lot  of  child 
labor  abuse  In  this  country,"  said  Bob 
Zachariafiewlcz,  a  labor  Department  spokes- 
man. "It  extends  everywhere,  from  minor 
violations  you  could  find  every  day  to  the 
maiming  and  death  of  children." 

Even  the  worsening  federal  figrures — based 
largely  on  sporadic  raids  and  responses  to 
specific  complaints — appear  to  vastly  under- 
state the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Two  weeks  ago.  in  a  sweep  of  200  San  Fran 
Cisco  sweatshops,  California's  state  labor 
commission  turned  up  more  than  70  firms 
that  were  violating  child  labor  laws.  In  New 
York,  where  there  are  more  than  400  gar- 
ment factories  in  Chinatown  alone,  the  prob- 
lem is  bigger. 

A  trip  through  the  city  with  a  team  of  in- 
vestigators from  New  York's  labor  depart- 
ment at  times  seems  as  if  it  were  a  journey 
Into  the  nation's  most  depressing  Industrial 
I>ast.  Despite  the  department's  increased  vig- 
ilance, sweatshops  trying  to  compete  with 
the  lower-wage  laborers  of  the  developing 
world  are  cleao-ly  thriving.  Work  is  piled  high 
in  the  hallways.  Jamming  exits  and  stair- 
cases. 

Like  most  Americans,  most  business  lead- 
ers strongly  oppose  child  labor  violations. 
But  some  suggest  the  problem  is  not  nearly 
as  pervasive  as  child  welfare  advocates 
Imply.  And  representatives  of  some  Indus- 
tries, pushed  hard  by  the  recession,  the  de- 
mands of  the  international  marketplace  and 
the  changing  demographics  of  the  work 
force,  say  that  child  labor  laws  are  often  out- 
dated and  enforced  mostly  for  publicity. 

Advocates  of  increased  reliance  on  teen- 
agers working  legally  insist  that  the  vast 
majority  of  businesses  in  this  country  do  not 
violate  child  labor  laws.  They  add  that  bag- 
ging burgers  at  a  local  fast  food  place  is  far 
different  from  working  in  an  urban  sweat- 
shop. They  also  note  that  most  parents  want 
their  children  to  develop  work  habits  at  an 
early  age. 

"I  am  sure  It  Is  a  problem,"  Peter  Eide, 
manager  of  labor  law  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  of  child  labor  abuse.  "If  it  is 
occurring  once,  it  is  occurring  too  often.  But 
this  is  an  emotional  issue  that  politicians 
have  used  to  score  easy  imints.  And  I  might 
just  point  out  that  children  may  be  better 
off  in  the  sweatshops  than  in  the  streets  sell- 
ing drugs." 

That  complaint  has  been  repeated  fire- 
quently  in  the  past  few  years,  and  labor  en- 
forcement officials  say  that  while  it  may  be 
true  it  cannot  excuse  broken  laws  and  dan- 
gerous industrial  practices.  In  and  around 
New  York  City,  for  example,  many  children 
spend  their  days  crammed  into  dingy  tene- 
ments and  dank  basements  that  have  been 
turned  into  garment  factories.  Wlndowless 
lofts  with  locked  doors  and  no  emergency 
exits  are  considered  normal  places  for  chil- 


dren to  work.  Industrial  sewing  machines 
have  become  their  only  toys. 

"People  ask  me  how  big  Is  this  problem 
and,  other  to  say  it's  bad  and  getting  worse, 
I  can't  even  give  them  an  answer,"  said  Hugh 
McDaid,  chief  of  New  York's  apparel  indus- 
try task  force,  the  only  one  in  the  nation 
with  the  power  to  make  spot-checks  every 
day.  "It's  like  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  You  see  500  trees.  But  do  you  have 
any  idea  how  big  the  forest  is?" 

Random  visits  to  New  York  factories  sug- 
gest this  forest  would  be  touch  to  chop  down. 
Confronted  by  outsiders,  the  factory  girls 
first  dlsolve  in  giggles.  Soon  the  laughter 
turns  to  sour  frowns.  They  know  they  are 
not  supposed  to  spend  their  days  this  way 
but  if  they  work  hard  they  can  earn  up  to 
S200  a  week,  more  than  a  family  In  China 
earns  in  a  year. 

"It  isn't  that  bad,"  said  one  pigtailed  new- 
comer from  Shanghai  when  asked  about  her 
working  conditions.  "I  make  so  much 
money." 

Where  once  immigrant  fathers  would  come 
to  New  York  and  save  and  send  for  their  fam- 
ilies, the  reverse  is  now  more  often  the  case. 
It  is  easier  for  females  to  get  this  kind  of 
job,  so  these  girls  labor  to  bring  their  par- 
ents and  cousins  and  brothers  to  America. 

"The  more  we  look  the  more  we  find,"  said 
Paul  Kalka,  a  special  investigator  with  the 
Labor  Department's  Task  Force  on  Apparel. 
"You  can  go  back  to  a  place  every  week  for 
a  month  and  they  will  just  have  different 
kids.  The  managers  say  they  didn't  know 
how  old  the  kids  are.  Or  they  say  they  are 
just  working  one  day."  Many  children  obtain 
illegal  documents. 

Kalka  and  a  colleague  apparently  were  rec- 
ognized one  recent  day  as  they  entered  a  ten- 
ement that  houses  several  different  fac- 
tories. Word  spread  through  the  rickety  old 
building  within  minutes  and  dozens  of 
youngsters  flew  down  the  100-year-old  wood- 
en stairwell  and  disappeared.  Lafayette 
Street,  in  Lower  Manhattan,  looked  like  a 
schoolyard  at  recess. 

At  Ring  Up  Fashions,  the  manager,  Kai 
Chau,  looked  on  in  disgust  as  the  investiga- 
tors detained  a  mother  and  her  5-year-old 
daughter.  It  is  common  for  women,  lacking 
babysitters  or  the  ability  to  pay  for  day 
care,  to  bring  their  Infants  to  work  with 
them.  When  they  are  old  enough,  they  learn 
to  help  trim  fabric  or  make  some  other  con- 
tribution that  will  Increase  the  mother's 
productivity  and  her  earnings. 

"I  didn't  know  any  of  these  girls  were  un- 
derage," said  Chau,  when  asked  why  at  least 
four  of  his  seamstresses  lacked  working  pa- 
pers or  identity  cards.  "This  is  not  their 
usual  job." 

The  investigators  just  shook  their  heads 
and  wrote  a  ticket.  Last  year  this  task  force 
found  200  firms  in  violation  of  the  child  labor 
laws  in  New  York's  garment  Industry.  The 
figure  has  more  than  tripled  in  two  years, 
but  investigators  said  they  can  only  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  problem  with  their  32-per- 
son  staff. 

In  terms  of  the  sheer  volume  of  violations, 
urban  labor  may  be  among  the  least  consist- 
ent lawbreakers.  In  suburbs  throughout  the 
country,  fast  food  restaurants  rely  heavily 
on  young  people  to  work,  particuarly  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  Last  year,  during  a 
three-day  sweep  of  fast  food  chains,  pizza 
parlors  and  other  similar  restaurants,  fed- 
eral officials  inspected  more  than  3,000  estab- 
lishments and  found  nearly  half  breaking  the 
law. 

Demographics  are  partly  to  blame.  There 
were  1.2  million  fewer  16-  and  17-year-olds 
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last  year  than  there  were  in  1961.  according 
to  Census  Bureau  statistics.  A  similar  drop 
has  emerged  among  13-  and  14-year-olds.  The 
National  Restaurant  Association,  desperate 
to  replace  its  aging  teen  work  force,  is  strug- 
gling to  get  the  L-abor  Department  to  permit 
14-  and  15-year-olds  to  work  on  their  school 
vacations  and  during  long  school  weekends. 

"The  government  has  been  harassing  com- 
panies so  badly  that  many  are  no  longer  hir- 
ing teenagers  as  much,"  said  Jeffrey  Prince, 
senior  director  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association,  who  estimates  1.2  million  teen- 
agers work  legally  In  restaurants.  He  cited 
Pepeico  and  Domino's  Pizza  as  two  major 
corporations  that  have  been  particularly 
concerned  about  the  problem. 

"These  labor  laws  are  an  anachronism,"  he 
said.  "They  were  established  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  heavy  Industry  in  another  era." 
He  added  that  most  of  the  restaurant  viola- 
tions for  child  labor  each  year  are  paperwork 
infractions. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  restaurants,"  said 
McDaid.  "And  I  know  that  manufacturing 
has  its  problems.  But  when  you  see  a  9-year- 
old  boy  operating  a  sewing  machine — doing 
the  same  chores  over  and  over  again — you 
know  one  thing  for  certain.  These  laws  don't 
need  to  be  looser.  They  need  to  be  nmde  to 
work." 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE. 
MITIGATION,  AND  EROSION  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  138  and  rule 
XXIU,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  1236. 

D  1638 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1236)  to  re- 
vise the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  mitigation  of  po- 
tential flood  damages  and  management 
of  coastal  erosion,  ensure  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program,  and  increase 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  pur- 
chase requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mrs.  Kennelly  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Eroreich]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREHCH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Policy  Research  and  Insurance  reau- 
thorized the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program  [NFIP]  in  1989  as  part  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  instructions  to 
the    Banking    Committee.    Last   year, 
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a^aln  as  part  of 
tions,  the  progran  i 
September  30.  19a  > 
eratlon  of  these 
requests,  I  assured 
the  Banking 
committee  would 
view  the  progrram. 
During  the  last 
subcommittee  has 
the  NFEP.  I  can 
that  the   progran 
and  that  the  public 
pecially  concernec 
gram  have  had 
tify  before  the 
the  subcommittee 


the  budget  instruc- 
was  reauthorized  to 
During  the  consid- 
liudget  reconciliation 
my  colleagues  on 
Com|Tiittee  that  the  sub- 
comprehensively  re- 
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year  and  a  half  my 
held  10  hearings  on 
report  to  the  House 
has  been  reviewed 
and  all  who  are  es- 
with  the  flood  pro- 
opportunity  to  tes- 
sul^onunittee,  and  that 
has  considered  their 


concerns. 

With  this  bill,  wje  will  be  well  on  our 
way  to  modemlzitig  the  program  and 
minimizing  taxpayers'  risk.  The  testi- 
mony received  be 'ore  the  subcommit- 
tee indicated  thai  the  national  flood 
self-supporting,  the 
primary  goal  of  tlhe  program.  At  the 
same  time,  the  testimony  also  showed 
that  the  fund  wojild  benefit  from  in- 
creased stability. 

While  all  of  us  hope  our  districts  are 
spared  natural  diaisters  such  as  floods. 
one  only  has  to  tiirn  on  the  television 
to  see  the  havoc  and  heartache  caused 
While  we  cannot  al- 
ways prevent  flools.  we  can  and  must 
do  everything  poss  ible  to  make  sure  we 
are  prepared  physilcally  and  financially 
disasters.  The  price 
epared.  in  terms  of 
suffering  is  enor- 


to  deal  with  the 
tag  for  being  un 
dollars  and  hum; 
mous. 

The  bill  we  are 
creases    the    stab 
holder  paid  ins 


onsidering  today  in- 
ity  of  the  polic.v- 
ice  fund  and  will  re- 
duce the  potential  |for  taxpayer  funding 
of  disaster  assistapice.  It  does  this  by 
increasing  complience  levels  and  by 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  future 
claims  by  the  establishment  of  a  miti- 
gation program. 

The  bill  will  inc:  ease  the  compliance 
levels  of  the  Insuri  ince  fund  by  enhanc- 
ing the  mandatory  purchase  require- 
ment of  the  progiam.  Data  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  indicated  that  out 
of  11  million  households  located  in 
flood  hazard  areas  lonly  1.7  million  were 
insured  with  fiooA  policies,  this  is  a 


coverage  rate  of 


15  percent.  Our  Na- 


tion's     flood      zones      are      grossly 


underlnsured.  We 
pose  the  Treasury; 


cannot  afford  to  ex- 
or  the  taxpayer  to 


this  tremendous  fimncial  risk. 


The   bill   before 
compliance  of  the 


you   Increases    the 
mandatory  purchase 


requirements  by  expanding  the  manda- 
tory purchase  reqi  irement  to  all  mort- 
gaged structures  vrithin  a  flood  hazard 
area  and  by  requli  Ing  the  escrow  of  fu- 
ture flood  ia8uran<e  premiums. 

To  mitigate  futu  re  losses,  the  bill  re- 
quires a  community  rating  system, 
patterned  after  th<  very  successful  fire- 
rating  system,  wtlch  will  allow  com- 
munities, to  work  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  flood  insur  ince  policies  in  their 


community  by  developing  proactive 
measures  which  would  further  reduce 
flood  risks. 

Future  flood  losses  will  also  be  re- 
duced by  the  establishment  of  the  flood 
hazard  mitigation  fund.  The  bill  would 
provide  to  States,  communities,  and  in- 
dividuals a  matching  grant  for  mitiga- 
tion activities.  Such  mitigation  activi- 
ties would  include  relocation  of  struc- 
tures out  of  harms  way,  elevation  of 
structures,  and  use  of  cost-effective 
flood  proofing  techniques,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  flood  damaged  property. 
The  Mitigation  Program  would  be 
funded  by  a  $5  per  policy  surcharge. 
While  the  implementation  of  this  fund 
will  not  alleviate  all  flooding  problems, 
it  will  allow  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  to 
address  the  most  pressing  and  serious 
flood  problems  confronting  the  insur- 
ance fund.  Communities  are  also  en- 
couraged to  take  positive  steps  in  pro- 
tecting against  future  flood  losses. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
erosion  along  our  coasts  and  Great 
Lakes.  The  erosion  provisions,  devel- 
oped jointly  by  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Cabper.  and  myself,  would  provide  for 
further  protection  of  our  coasts  and 
Great  Lakes  by  guiding  development  of 
a  safe  distance  beyond  our  eroding 
shores.  Many  areas  of  our  coastline  are 
part  of  a  dynamic  system  that  provides 
protection  for  our  mainland,  bays,  es- 
tuaries, and  fisheries.  The  bill,  in  en- 
couraging development  to  retreat  to  a 
safe  distance,  would  enhance  the  pro- 
tection and  function  of  these  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas.  By  encourag- 
ing development  away  from  wetlands, 
we  can  reduce  risks  even  further. 

The  bill  provides  for  important,  ef- 
fective, and  much  needed  changes  in 
our  Nation's  Flood  Insurance  Program. 
Not  only  will  the  program  meet  its 
original  primary  goals  of  providing  a 
Structured  Prefunded  Insurance  Pro- 
gram, but  it  will  also  reduce  taxpayer 
paid  disaster  assistance,  guide  develop- 
ment away  from  sensitive  lands  and 
keeping  flood  insurance  premiums  af- 
fordable. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

D  1640 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1236,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance,  Mitigation  and  Ero- 
sion Management  Act  of  1991.  The  bill 
represents  this  body's  first  attempt  in 
many  years  to  improve  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program.  The  Flood 
Insurance  Program  was  established  in 
1968,  after  Congress  determined  that 
the  program  was  less  costly  than  low- 
interest  loans  and  massive  general  dis- 
aster relief  made  available  to  property 
owners  after  a  flood  disaster. 


Over  the  last  2  years,  the  Banking 
Committee  devoted  considerable  time 
to  reviewing  the  existing  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program.  The  Banking 
Subconunittee  on  Policy  Research  and 
Insurance,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Ben  Erdreich,  held  numer- 
ous hearings  on  the  program.  Over  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee found  the  following: 

First,  the  present  reserve  in  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program  of 
nearly  $400  million  remains  extremely 
vulnerable  to  another  major  storm, 
which  could  deplete  the  national  flood 
insurance  fund,  exacerbate  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  and  threaten  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  financial  institutions 
holding  mortgages  on  properties  in 
flood-prone  areas. 

Second,  repeated  claims  under  the  In- 
surance Program,  which  involve  about 
2  percent  of  total  insured  properties, 
account  for  32  percent  of  the  total 
losses  from  the  flood  insurance  fund, 
and  total  over  $1  billion  since  January 
1978. 

Third,  to  try  to  reduce  future  flood 
losses,  a  community-based  approach  to 
mitigation  and  erosion  management,  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  effective,  and 
cost-efficient  method  of  minimizing 
losses  in  floodplains  and  reducing  dis- 
aster assistance. 

Fourth,  a  comprehensive  Federal 
Coastal  Erosion  Program — which  cur- 
rently does  not  exist,  but  which  the 
legislation  establishes — can  provide  a 
variety  of  mitigation  alternatives  to 
reduce  erosion  losses  to  existing  struc- 
tures, thereby  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures due  to  erosion. 

The  bill  on  the  floor  today  reflects 
the  subcommittee's  findings  and  is  the 
result  of  extensive  discussions  with  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration — 
which  oversees  the  Flood  Insurance 
Program — environmental  grroups,  flood- 
plain  managers,  coastal  engineers,  and 
the  lending  community. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  and 
subcommittee  hearing  conclusions,  the 
bill  revises  the  existing  program  in 
four  significant  areas: 

First,  establishes  a  mitigation  fund, 
providing  grants  to  communities  and 
individuals  to  reduce  repeated  flood 
damage  to  structures; 

Second,  gives  statutory  recognition 
to  a  community  rating  system,  which 
offers  lower  insurance  premiums  for 
residents  of  communities  that  take 
extra  steps  to  reduce  flood  hazards; 

Third,  establishes  a  program  to  con- 
trol coastal  erosion;  and 

Fourth,  places  additional  compliance 
requirements  on  lenders  that  provide 
mortgages  for  structures  located  in 
flood  hazard  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration,  there  are  numerous 
organizations  that  support  the  legisla- 
tion. The  list  includes:  Top  experts  in 
the  fields  of  coastal  engineering  and 
marine    science,    the    Association    of 
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State  Floodplain  Managers,  the  Coast- 
al States  Organization,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Coast  Alliance,  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  legislation.  According  to  both 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
bill  is  a  cost-saving  measure. 

Since  H.R.  1236  changes  direct  spend- 
ing amounts  for  the  program,  the  bill 
is  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go  proce- 
dures of  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement 
Act.  According  to  both  CBO  and  0MB 
estimates,  the  net  pay-as-you-go  ef- 
fects on  outlays  are  $0  for  1991  and  1992, 
and  result  in  $3  million  in  savings  for 
1993,  $7  million  in  savings  in  1994,  and 
$1  million  in  savings  in  1995 — for  a  total 
of  511  million  in  savings. 

Therefore,  a  vote  for  the  bill  is  a  vote 
for  carefully  crafted  and  obviously 
needed  comprehensive  reform,  and  for 
reducing  the  Federal  Government's  li- 
ability for  uninsured  damage  always 
associated  with  natural  disasters. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Be- 
REUTER)  for  his  help  and  his  staffs  help 
throughout  this  effort,  the  many  hear- 
ings we  held,  and  really  coming  to 
grips  with  this  final  bill  that  is  a  com- 
promise. I  thank  all  of  them  for  their 
help.  It  has  been  great  to  move  us  to 
this  point. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  colloquy,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

ECKART]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  discussion  with  you  on 
H.R.  1236,  and  I  would  also  like  to  say 
I  strongly  support  this  measure,  which 
accomplishes  many  of  the  goals  which 
I  have  always  strongly  supported  in  re- 
gard to  managing  erosion  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

A  good  portion  of  my  district  in 
northeast  Ohio  has  Lake  Erie  as  its 
natural  border.  The  legislation  before 
us  today,  if  enacted,  would  implement 
many  aspects  of  similar  legislation  I 
have  sponsored  in  the  past. 

As  you  may  remember,  in  1986,  record 
high  lake  levels  forced  Congress  into 
facing  the  need  to  assist  shoreline  resi- 
-dents  and  localities  loosing  valuable 
land  and  structures  as  a  result  of  flood- 
ing and  erosion  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  situation  was  not  only  limited  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  but  encom- 
passed the  entire  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

At  that  time,  between  1985  through 
1987,  in  just  3  years,  over  $250  million 
in  damages  had  been  caused  to 
sboreland  residences  and  communities 
in  the  eight  Great  Lakes  region  States, 


due   to  unpredictable  and  fluctuating 
lake  levels. 

In  a  portion  of  my  district  of  Ash- 
tabula, OH,  we  have  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion. The  soil  composition  consists  of  a 
sandy  soil  overlaying  two  layers  of 
nonporous  clay.  Essentially,  after  it 
rains,  there  are  large  puddles  of  water 
which  just  never  disappear.  However, 
when  the  water  does  runoff,  it  oozes 
back  into  Lake  Erie,  taking  with  it 
most  of  the  sandy  surface,  so  the  re- 
sulting shoreline  erosion  is  due  to  sur- 
face runoff  water,  as  opposed  to  just 
undercurrents,  such  as  is  required 
under  the  Upton-Jones  amendments. 

I  spoke  with  a  constituent  recently 
who  stated  that  in  the  last  year  alone, 
residents  had  lost  a  good  25  feet  of 
lakefront  property.  And  unfortunately, 
this  constituent  was  told  that  under 
the  last  law,  because  of  his  particular 
type  of  erosion,  he  didn't  qualify  for  re- 
location or  demolition  assistance. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  1236  to  merely  expand  the  defi- 
nition of  erosion  to  include  situations 
where  shoreline  erosion  is  also  caused 
by  surface  water. 

However,  is  it  the  chairman's  under- 
standing that  under  section  407(f),  of 
the  Erosion  Management  Program, 
residents  of  my  district  would  also  be 
qualified  for  assistance  on  relocation 
and  demolition? 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
based  on  discussions  with  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  and  a  writ- 
ten letter  by  Bud  Schauerte,  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator,  I  believe 
the  residents  of  your  district  would  be 
qualified  for  demolition  and  relocation 
assistance.  The  appropriate  part  of  the 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

This  unique  erosion  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  shoreline  bluffs  along  the 
Great  Lakes  consist  of  a  top  layer  of  sandy 
soil  above  layers  of  nonporous  clay  soils,  and 
these  bluffs  are  subject  to  a  condition  known 
as  slumping.  Slumping  is  caused  when  the 
sandy  soil  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  becomes 
saturated  from  rainfall  or  ponding  and  the 
water  reaches  the  lower  clay  soils  and  mi- 
grates to  the  side  of  the  bluff,  resulting  in 
slippage  or  movement  of  the  sandy  soil.  Such 
erosion  is  usually  combined  with  erosion  of 
the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  result  is  erosion 
that  can  be  caused,  or  aggravated  by  surface 
water. 

With  respect  to  the  Erosion  Management 
Program  provisions  of  H.R.  1236  as  reported, 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  with  regard  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  this  type  of  erosion  prob- 
lem would  be  considered  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
location or  demolition  assistance.  This  view 
is,  of  course,  provided  to  you  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  current  language  of  H.R. 
1236  would  not  be  altered  during  the  remain- 
ing steps  of  the  legislative  process.  This 
would  include  Senate  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  any  conference  action. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  problems  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  describes  along 


the  Great  Lakes  would  be  eligible  for 
relocation  or  demolition  assistance 
under  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Administra- 
tion stating: 

Federal  Emergency 

Management  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  May  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Ben  Erdreich. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Policy,  Research, 
and  Insurance,  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Erdreich:  Thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program  and  how  it  can  be  used  to  manage 
erosion  problems  along  our  nation's  coast- 
lines. This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Subcommittee  staff  for  our  re- 
view of  erosion  problems  which  are  currently 
causing  concern  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

This  unique  erosion  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  shoreline  bluffs  along  the 
Great  L,akes  consist  of  a  top  layer  of  sandy 
soil  above  layers  of  nonporous  clay  soils,  and 
these  bluffs  are  subject  to  a  condition  known 
as  slumping.  Slumping  is  caused  when  the 
sandy  soil  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  becomes 
saturated  from  rainfall  or  ponding  and  the 
water  reaches  the  lower  clay  soils  and  mi- 
grates to  the  side  of  the  bluff,  resulting  in 
slippage  or  movement  of  the  sandy  soil.  Such 
erosion  is  usually  combined  with  erosion  of 
the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  result  is  erosion 
that  can  be  caused,  or  aggravated  by  surface 
water. 

With  respect  to  the  Erosion  Management 
Program  provisions  of  H.R.  1236  as  reported, 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  with  regard  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  this  type  of  erosion  prob- 
lem would  be  considered  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
location or  demolition  assistance.  This  view 
is.  of  course,  provided  to  you  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  current  language  of  H.R. 
1236  would  not  be  altered  during  the  remain- 
ing steps  of  the  legislative  process.  This 
would  include  Senate  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  any  conference  action. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  assist  in  this 
issue.  If  you  have  any  further  questions, 
please  have  a  member  of  your  staff  contact 
our  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs  at  (202) 
646-4500. 

Sincerely. 

CM.  "Bud"  Schauerte. 

Administrator, 
Federal  Insurance  Administration. 

D  1650 

Mr.  ECKART.  Madam  Chairman, 
those  understandings  are  the  same  un- 
derstandings I  have,  and  coming  from  a 
Great  Lakes  State,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Erdreich],  for  their  particu- 
lar understandings  of  our  peculiar 
problems.  I  appreciate  it,  and  my  con- 
stituents also  appreciate  their  help  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  say,  in  light  of  the  remarks  of 
our  colleague,  that  this  legislation  for 
the  first  time  addresses  that  problem. 
The  problem  probably  would  not  have 
been  addressed  under  current  law. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston],  who  has 
been  very  active  and  concerned  with 
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tqis  leiTislation.  He  has 

our    conunittee    and 

us  invaluable  input  in  the  proc- 


the  progress  of 
testified    before 


fine 
and 


issues 


L) 


given 

6SS 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON 
I  thank  my  frienc 
Nebraska,  for 

Madam  Chairnian 
reservations  that 
H.R.    1236.    the 
ance,  Mitigation 
ment  Act  of  1991. 

The  efforts  of 
the  ranking  Rep^bli 
TER  and  their 
Stacey  Hayes, 
resulted  in  a  bill 
must   support.    I 
their  efforts   to 
concerns  and 
the  last  2  years. 

In  the  last  2  or 
record  rains  in 
in  many  parishes. 
Louisiana. 

In  this  period 
5.000  structures 
flooding — some  t\^ce 

In  the 
liminary    figures 
structures     have 
flooding  and  we 
only    one-fourth 
have  flood  insurance 

This  certainly 
broaden     the 
stronger  compl 

It  is  also  evident 
curring  in  areas 
ed  before. 

In  i)articular. 
porting  this  bill 

First,  ensured 
mandatory    flood 
requirement  that 
has  been  too  easy 

The  bill  requirei 
outstanding  loan; 
the  loans,  or 
property  they  haVe 
panied  by  the 
ance.  Lenders  mufet 
of  this  complianc* 

Second,  the  bill 
first  time  that  a 
loan,   who  alreai 
for  other  charges 
ance,  and  so  fort!  i 
crow  account  for 
miums  for  residential 

Third,  the  bill 
for  failure  by 
insurance. 

Fourth,  the  bill 
or  servicers  of  loins 


Madam  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from 
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This  is  important  to  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  States  like  Florida  and 
Texas  because,  while  we  may  benefit  on 
most  occasions  from  payments  from 
the  flood  insurance  fund,  we  also  have 
the  highest  compliance  rates  under  the 
program  and  the  most  policyholders 
who  contribute  to  the  fund  that  the  en- 
tire country  benefits  from. 

These  three  States  alone  have  half  of 
the  Nation's  policyholders. 

The  other  critical  reasons  for  my 
support  are: 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
mitigation  grant  assistance  program  to 
help  States,  communities  and  individ- 
uals reduce  and  hopefully  end  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  flooding. 

Such  a  grant  program  could  help  in- 
dividuals. States,  or  communities  who 
are  eligible  to  reduce  future  flood 
claim  losses  and  claims. 

Eligible  individuals  could  apply  for  a 
grant  that  may  not  exceed  $250,000  in  a 
2-year  period  by  law.  But,  FEMA  is  al- 
lowed to  set  lower  maximum  limits  by 
regulation.  States  and  communities 
grants  may  not  exceed  $5  million. 

For  individuals  these  grants  are  pro- 
vided with  no  cost  share  requirements. 
States  and  comm.unities  must  provide 
a  25  percent  cost  share. 

These  grants  would  be  for  mitigation 
activities  that  must  be  technically  fea- 
sible and  cost  effective  and  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to  elevation, 
floodproofing.  relocation  and  acquisi- 
tion. 

This  grant  program  is  funded  by  a  $5 
surcharge  on  each  policy  issued  or  re- 
newed. With  approximately  2.5  to  2.6 
million  policyholders  by  the  time  this 
provision  takes  effect  in  1992,  this  will 
mean  this  new  mitigation  fund  will 
bring  in  about  $13  to  $14  million  a  year. 

It  is  a  small  start  for  a  nationwide 
program,  but  it  is  a  start. 

And,  as  I  testified  last  year  before 
the  subcommittee  that  drafted  this 
bill,  people  from  my  area  of  Louisiana 
are  screaming  for  some  form  of  prac- 
tical, workable  assistance  to  prevent 
further  flood  damage  and  claims 
against  the  Flood  Insurance  Program. 

Second,  this  bill  also  increases  the 
amount  of  coverage  allowed  under  the 
flood  insurance  program,  from  $185,000 
to  $250,000  for  a  single  family  residence; 
and. 

Third,  the  bill  essentially  codifies 
the  Flood  Insurance  Administration's 
community  rating  system — a  system 
that  would  reduce  flood  insurance  pre- 
mium rates  for  communities  which  im- 
plement more  effective  floodplain  man- 
agement measures  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  flooding. 

However,  I  remain  very  concerned 
about  the  erosion  management  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  the  sections  that  were 
adopted  in  full  committee  without  the 
scrutiny  and  review  that  I  believe  so 
many  other  segments  of  the  bill  had  at 
the  subcommittee  level. 

Specifically: 


First,  the  requirements  put  on  FEMA 
to  identify  and  designate  erosion  prone 
areas  and  communities  and  to  identify 
and  establish  erosion  setbacks;  and. 

Second,  the  land  use  and  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  restrictions,  and  in  some 
cases  increases,  for  new  and  substan- 
tially improved  structures,  greater 
than  50  percent,  within  these  erosion 
setbacks;  and. 

Third,  the  restrictions  on  mitigation 
assistance  for  those  communities  that 
have  not  adopted  erosion  land  use  re- 
strictions. 

No  one  today  in  FEMA  is  certain 
what  exactly  qualifies  as  an  erosion 
prone  area  or  community  under  the 
new  provisions  of  this  act  or  where  to 
draw  lines  for  a  10-year,  30-year,  or  60- 
year  erosion  setback. 

I  realize  that  communities  are  not 
considered  erosion  prone  communities 
until  they  are  designated  so  by  the  Di- 
rector of  FEMA.  And,  under  this  bill, 
the  Director  is  not  required  to  des- 
ignate these  communities  until  after  60 
months  from  enactment. 

So  in  terms  of  the  land  use  restric- 
tions and  flood  insurance  coverage  pro- 
hibitions, most  communities  may  not 
be  impacted  for  quite  awhile  if  ever. 

Nevertheless,  in  adopting  the  erosion 
management  provisions  for  the  first 
time,  a  disincentive  or  adversarial  con- 
cept was  introduced  into  the  mitiga- 
tion aspects  of  this  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  Chair- 
man Erdreich  and  Mr.  Bereuter  to 
address  some  of  our  concerns  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  State  that  has  the  only 
deltaic  coastline. 

The  committee  amendment  to  clarify 
in  statute  what  the  term  coastal  means 
and  how  it  applies  is  certainly  helpful. 
But  we  still  have  some  large  bays  and 
tidal  waters  that  may  be  covered. 

I  still  intend  to  support  this  bill  and 
would  ask  the  full  House  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  ask  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  to  engage  me  in  colloquy.  I 
would  ask,  first  of  all,  is  it  their  intent 
in  implementing  the  coastal  erosion 
management  program  under  section  407 
of  the  bill,  that  the  Director  of  FEMA 
recognize  those  existing  efforts  and 
programs  on  the  part  of  local  commu- 
nities and  States,  including  those  ef- 
forts supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, designed  to  lessen  the  impacts  of 
erosion,  subsidence,  wetlands  loss,  and 
general  shoreline  retreat  along  open 
and  deltaic  coasts,  large  bays,  and  the 
shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  respond.  The  answer  is 
yes,  the  intent  of  the  program  would 
recognize  State  and  local  efforts  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  to 
lessen  the  imjiact  of  erosion. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  agree 
with  the  chairman's  response.  That  is 
this  Member's  intent  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
second,  will  the  committee  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  continue  to  work  with 
those  of  us  from  Louisiana  and  other 
States  through  Senate  action  and  con- 
ference, so  that  we  can  assess  the  im- 
pact of  these  erosion  management  sec- 
tions? 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  in- 
deed we  will,  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  work  with  those  from 
Louisiana  and  other  States  to  address 
those  concerns  through  the  Senate  and 
hopefully  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  absolutely, 
that  is  a  commitment  I  am  pleased  to 
make  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  assurance  and  ask  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Policy,  Research  and 
Insurance  for  bringing  this  legislation 
up  at  this  particular  time.  The  people 
of  my  district  know  about  flooding. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  spring  plant- 
ing season,  but  in  many  parts  of  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  really  more  like  the  spring 
flooding  season.  In  the  last  week,  doz- 
ens of  houses  have  been  flooded  and 
families  have  been  forced  to  move  from 
home.  There  have  been  serious  power 
outages,  roads  and  bridges  have  been 
washed  out,  and  over  1.3  million  acres 
of  cropland  are  now  under  water,  just 
at  the  time  when  farmers  need  to  begin 
planting  crops.  So  the  seasonal  window 
is  closing  fast. 

In  many  areas  Mississippi  has  experi- 
enced the  worst  flooding  since  1973,  and 
our  Governor  has  already  declared  a 
state  of  emergency.  More  rain  is  ex- 
pected this  week.  So  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  committee's  efforts  to  expand 
the  Flood  Insurance  Program  and  to 
provide  communities  and  individual 
grants  to  increase  their  flood  mitiga- 
tion efforts.  I  am  also  pleased  with  pro- 
visions which  allow  for  reduced  flood 
insurance  premiums  as  incentives  for 
communities  to  adopt  a  more  effective 
flood  plain  management  and  land  use 
criteria  which  reduce  the  risk  of  flood- 
ing. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  more  steps 
to  stop  flooding  from  occurring.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  all  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  United  States  drains  down  the 
Mississippi  basin.  So  flooding  in  this 
region  is  not  just  a  local  problem,  it  is 


not  just  a  regional  problem,  but  it  is 
indeed  a  national  problem. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  urge  for  co- 
operation among  environmentalists 
and  Federal  and  State  Government  of- 
ficials to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible 
with  completion  of  what  we  call  the 
upper  Yazoo  River  basin  project.  But 
until  we  get  there,  there  are  some 
things  we  can  do,  and  we  are  doing 
those  things,  just  as  we  are  accom- 
plishing something  by  passing  H.R. 
1236. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  here  today  expanding  the  Flood 
Insurance  Program  so  that  more  citi- 
zens will  be  protected  from  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  flooding. 

D  1700 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Baker],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  who  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  committee.  In  fact,  it  is  through 
his  efforts  we  have  added  an  important 
definition,  important  not  only  for  his 
State,  but  for  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
as  well,  and  I  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  kind  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  certainly  want  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  the  ranking  member  and  the 
chairman  as  well  for  their  cooperative- 
ness  in  expressing  concerns  expressed 
during  the  Banking  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  reem- 
phasize  the  points  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston] earlier,  that  this  is  indeed  very 
important  legislation,  in  that  it  broad- 
ens the  net  of  revenue,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  supporting  those 
States  that  rely  on  the  premiums  paid 
to  meet  the  damage  claims  that  are 
filed  on  an  annual  basis. 

On  the  perspective  of  Louisiana  only, 
we  rank  number  one  in  the  Nation  in 
the  number  of  actual  claims  filed,  and 
number  2  in  the  Nation  in  the  number 
of  dollars  paid  annually,  ranking  sec- 
ond only  to  the  State  of  Florida.  So  it 
is  of  extreme  consequence  to  those  of 
us  in  Louisiana  to  carefully  review  the 
provisions  of  this  proposal  before  mov- 
ing forward. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
support  this,  but  do  wish  to  express 
some  reservations  with  regard  to  the 
erosion  management  provisions  of  the 
act,  because  as  of  this  time  it  is  still 
unclear  as  to  the  bureaucratic  intent 
with  regard  to  enforcement.  Upon  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  of  the  agency,  they  were 
not  able,  for  example,  to  tell  us  with 
clarity  what  the  definition  of  an  ero- 
sion prone  community  may  be. 

Although  the  legislation  allows  some 
60  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 


for  that  list  to  be  developed,  it  is  not 
clear  at  this  point  whether  that  would 
require  public  comment  or  review  by 
those  communities  which  might  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  end  result  of  that  erosion  claim 
designation  would  mean  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  have  flooded  in 
prior  years,  who  has  had  no  reason  to 
make  prior  flood  damage  claims,  hav- 
ing an  unexpected  event  occur  and  that 
residence  be  subject  to  flooding,  might 
have  his  recourse  in  dollars  to  be  reim- 
bursed significantly  limited. 

What  we  hope,  of  course,  is  that  over 
the  coming  months  we  can  continue  to 
work  together  cooperatively  and  decide 
on  definitions  that  will  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  in  a  fair  and  appro- 
priate manner,  and  not  deprive  some- 
one of  reimbursement  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Madam  Chairman,  having  made  those 
comments,  I  think  the  end  result  of  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  will  be  posi- 
tive and  beneficial  for  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  as  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Erdreich]  has  23 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper],  who  has  been 
an  invaluable  member  of  our  commit- 
tee's efforts,  and  we  appreciate  his  help 
in  constructing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  as  a  precursor  to  my  state- 
ment how  much  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  form  Alabama 
[Mr.  Erdreich],  and  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  this  sub- 
committee. The  three  of  us  have  made, 
I  think,  a  good  team,  and  our  staffs  are 
to  be  certainly  commended  for  their 
work  in  enabling  us  to  bring  together 
what  could  have  been  a  very  controver- 
sial, divisive  piece  of  legislation. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  amend- 
ments here  today,  but  they  will  be  rel- 
atively few.  and  I  think  for  the  most 
part  noncontroversial.  A  lot  of  credit 
goes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Erdreich]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter].  and  I 
want  to  say  again  how  much  we  have 
enjoyed  working  with  them. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  to  strongly 
support  this  bill.  H.R.  1236,  which 
would  reform  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Program.  This  legislation  before 
us  highlights  a  long  road  of  involve- 
ment with  the  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram which  began  for  me  nearly  6 
years  ago. 

Over  those  years.  I  have  developed  a 
profound  respect  for  the  responsibil- 
ities vested  in  the  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. With  nearly  $200  billion  of  poli- 
cies   outstanding,    the    program    rep- 
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been  active  in  very  early  in  his  legisla- 
tive career. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Madam  Chairman,  as  a 
Member  from  the  Great  Lake  State  of 
Michigan,  I  made  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program  one  of 
my  top  priorities  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  and  I 
sponsored  a  successful  amendment  to 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program, 
the  Jones-Upton  bill  or  the  Upton- 
Jones  bill,  to  correct  a  number  of  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  program. 

Our  goal  was  to  encourage  shoreline 
homeowners  to  move  their  homes,  or 
have  them  demolished,  before  they  fell 
into  the  water.  Before  the  Upton-Jones 
bill,  the  program  gave  policyholders  no 
financial  incentive  to  save  their  homes 
and  prevent  serious  environmental 
problems  that  occurred  when  their 
homes,  including  the  septic  systems, 
aluminum  siding,  basements,  roofs,  and 
garages,  actually  tumbled  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Through  the  Upton-Jones  amend- 
ment, we  established  the  principle  that 
homeowners  could  relocate  their  home, 
once  it  became  clear  that  the  structure 
was  going  to  collapse,  and  in  fact  was 
condemned. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  goal  was  also 
to  end  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  old  pro- 
gram, and  we  succeeded.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  1236,  maintains  the 
relocation  benefits,  and  requires  home- 
owners to  exercise  this  option  before 
considering  demolition.  This  change 
should  result  in  significant  cost  sav- 
ings, which  was  one  of  my  original 
goals  in  proposing  the  Upton-Jones 
bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  former  abuses  allowed  under 
the  old  bill  are  again  eliminated. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
support  H.R.  1236,  which  improves  upon 
the  program  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  and  I  of- 
fered 4  years  ago.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Erdreich],  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  and  the  sub- 
committee, for  their  work  to  preserve 
and  build  on  our  concept  of  preemptive 
risk  mitigation,  and  urge  Members  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Upton]  for  his  comments,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  At  this  very 
moment,  as  I  speak,  Ouachita  Parish, 
Monroe,  LA,  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  suffering  the  worst  flood  in  its 
entire  history.  The  Ouachita  River  is 


anticipated  to  crest  this  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday at  record  levels.  We  are  incur- 
ring literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage.  FEMA  employees 
are  there  assessing  the  damage.  We 
hope  to  have  a  Presidential  declaration 
by  this  Friday. 

Madam  Chairman,  certainly  I  wish 
that  this  legislation,  these  amend- 
ments and  changes  to  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  were  already 
in  effect.  It  would  certainly  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  us  and  to  many  flood-prone 
areas  aware  of,  conscious  of,  and  trying 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  preven- 
tion, which  this  bill  so  clearly  eluci- 
dates that  governing  bodies  should  do. 
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And  I  just  want  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  once  again  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  for  the  out- 
standing work  that  he  has  done,  but  es- 
pecially for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  so  agreeable  in  working  with  the 
minority  in  the  crafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  his  own  initiatives. 

I  think  our  staff.  Bill  Phelps  and 
Anita  Bedelis,  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. I  also  want  to  mention  a 
young  man,  Todd  Davison,  who  was  an 
intern  in  my  office  for  a  period  of  time 
from  FEMA  who  made  outstanding 
contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Jones  and  Mr.  Upton  for 
their  contribution  in  the  Upton-Jones 
or  Jones-Upton  legislation  that  we  in- 
deed embodied  in  this  bill  in  a  new 
form  for  relocation  assistance.  Their 
early  contribution  was  invaluable,  and 
I  thank  them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1236,  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance, Mitigation  and  Erosion  Managerrwnt 
Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  has  received  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urt)an  Affairs.  This  bill  was  the  subject  of 
no  less  than  10  hearings,  irKluding  hearings 
held  at  the  location  of  some  of  the  more  dev- 
astating floods  of  recent  years.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  on  April  1 1  and 
enjoys  the  full  support  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  of  the  committee. 

National  flood  insurance  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. The  present  program  was  first  author- 
ized in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968.  Participation  in  the  Flood  Insurarrce  Pro- 
gram was  voluntary  until  1 973.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  damage  caused  by  floods  in  the 
eariy  1970's,  particularly  from  Hurricane 
Agnes,  the  Congress  passed  the  Flood  Oisas- 
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ter  Protection  Act  which  required  participation 
in  the  Flood  Insurance  Program  for  those 
homeowners  whose  property  were  in  flood 
prone  areas.  It  is  evident  that  it  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  Federal  taxpayers  to  require  flood 
insurance  rather  than  to  respond  to  flood  dis- 
asters with  the  direct  experxliture  of  Federal 
disaster  relief  funds. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  we 
consider  today  deals  with  poor  compliance 
with  ttie  mandatory  flood  insurance  provisions 
provided  in  the  1973  act.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  Banking  Committee  found  that  only 
1.7  million  of  an  estimated  11  million  house- 
holds in  special  flood  hazard  regions  are  pro- 
tected by  flood  insurance.  In  order  to  broaden 
the  risk  to  the  insuring  fund  and  to  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram to  lessen  the  need  for  disaster  relief,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  compliance  levels  be 
substantially  improved. 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  that  pri- 
mary mortgage  lenders  play  a  larger  role  to 
ensure  designated  homeowners  who  must  ob- 
tain flood  insurance  actually  purchase  the  nec- 
essary protection. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  establishes  a  mitigation  program,  funded 
through  a  policy  premium  surcharge.  The 
funds  raised  for  the  mitigation  fund  will  be 
used  by  the  States,  local  communities,  and 
certain  individual  homeowners  to  pay  for  small 
flood  abatement  and  control  projects  which  will 
diminish  the  need  for  insurance  fund  payouts. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  a  community  rating 
system  to  encourage  participation  by  these 
communities  to  exceed  existing  floodplain 
management  measures  and  to  provide  for  the 
management  of  erosion-prone  areas. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  will  actually  save  the  Federal 
Government  $1 1  million  over  the  course  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years. 

Let  me  conclude  by  complimenting  the  fine 
work  put  into  this  bill  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Policy 
Research  and  Insurance,  the  Honorable  Ben 
Erdreich  of  Alatjama  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Honorable  Doug  Bereuter. 
These  two  gentlemen  and  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
committee are  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
forth  necessary  and  important  amendments  to 
our  National  Flood  Insurance  Program. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  N^r.  Chairman,  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  on  the  evening  of  June  22, 
1972,  my  congressional  district  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  was  ravaged  by  the  most  dev- 
astating flood  in  modern  American  history,  the 
floods  which  accompanied  Hurricane  Agnes  in 
1972. 

No  one  who  lived  through  that  night  of  hor- 
ror, and  the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years 
of  rebuikjing  whk:h  followed,  will  ever  forget 
the  fear,  uncertainty,  and  suffering  caused  by 
the  flood.  I  know  I  will  never  forget. 

Last  June  22,  on  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
Agnes  flood,  the  Policy  Research  and  Insur- 
arice  Subcommittee,  ur>der  the  able  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Erd- 
reich], and  with  ttie  assistance  of  former  Con- 
gressman Ray  Musto,  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  to 
hear  firsthand  the  experiences  of  flood  victims 
like  Ros  Kleinman  and  those  wtio  led  the  re- 
covery efforts  like  Max  Rosenn.  The  sub- 
committee also  received  testimony  from  Penn- 


sylvania's Lt.  Gov.  Mark  Singel;  County  Com- 
missioners Frank  Crossin,  Frank  Trinisewski, 
and  Jim  Phillips;  County  Engineer  Jim 
Brozena;  and  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  [FEMA]  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
did  not  benefit  from  Federal  flood  insurance  in 
1972.  That  is  one  reason  why  recovery  was 
so  slow,  difficult,  and  expensive.  It  is  also 
clear,  however,  that  memories  of  the  1972 
flood  fade.  As  those  who  lived  through  it  pass 
away,  move  away,  or  become  complacent  and 
are  replaced  by  individuals  with  no  memories 
of  the  flood,  we  find  that  our  area  is  just  as 
vulnerable  today  as  it  was  two  decades  ago. 
The  dike  system  still  has  not  been  improved, 
and  many  families  in  tfie  flood  plain  either 
have  not  taken  out  the  required  flood  insur- 
ance policies,  or  have  allowed  them  to  lapse. 

The  landmark  legislation  we  consider  today 
makes  several  significant  steps  fonArard.  It  in- 
creases the  amount  of  protection  provided  by 
the  Flood  Insurance  Program,  it  strengthens 
the  financial  stability  of  the  flood  insurance 
fund,  it  ensures  that  homeowners  will  obtain 
and  maintain  their  flood  insurance  policies,  it 
guarantees  more  regular  updating  of  flood  in- 
surance maps,  and  it  provides  meaningful  in- 
centives to  both  communities  and  individuals 
to  mitigate  flood  losses.  It  also  establishes  an 
innovative  new  program  to  reduce  coastal  ero- 
sion hazards. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Chairman 
Erdreich;  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  our 
ranking  minority  memtjer  Mr.  Bereuter;  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Carper;  and 
all  the  memk>ers  of  our  committee  and  suk)- 
committee  should  tse  commended  for  their  ex- 
cellent work.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  numerous 
hearings  and  meetings  over  several  years.  It 
is  a  genuine  consensus  bill  which  enjoys 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Everyone  who 
wort<ed  on  this  bill  made  concessions  at  one 
point  or  another.  It  makes  significant  progress 
in  protecting  life,  property,  and  our  fragile  envi- 
ronment, and  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with 
this  talented  and  dedicated  group  of  members 
on  it. 

For  the  residents  of  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
the  nrxjst  important  features  of  this  legislation 
are  the  long-overdue  increases  it  provides  in 
the  amount  of  flood  insurance  a  home  or  busi- 
ness may  obtain,  and  the  mandatory  flood  in- 
surance purchase  and  premium  escrow  re- 
quirements for  properties  located  in  flood 
plains.  Flood-p)rone  communities  and  land- 
owners, partrculariy  those  susceptible  to  repet- 
itive losses,  may  also  become  eligible  for  the 
new  Mitigation  Assistance  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  only  15  percent  of 
homeowners  whose  homes  are  at  risk  have 
actually  purchased  flood  insurar>ce.  As  one 
who  has  seen  firsthand  the  awesome  destruc- 
tive power  of  a  flood,  and  the  human  misery 
It  can  cause,  I  know  that  is  a  situation  we  can- 
not tolerate.  This  bill,  H.R.  1236,  will  repair 
this  gaping  hole  in  our  safety  net  and  provide 
badly  needed  protection  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families.  It  received  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  in  both  sukxommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee and  should  receive  similar  support  on  the 
House  floor. 
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Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Espy).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  the  reported  bill  is 
considered  as  an  origrinal  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  each  title 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
amendments  en  bloc,  by  and  if  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Erdreich]  or  his  designee,  printed  in 
House  Report  102-44.  Said  Amendments 
en  block  may  amend  portions  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  not  yet  read  for  amend- 
ment and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  of  the  question. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 
which  precedes  title  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  1236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Flood  Insurance.  Mitigation,  and 
Erosion  Management  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Costekts.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Congressional  findings. 

Sec.  3.  Declaration  of  purpose  under  the  Na- 
tional   Flood    Insurance    Act    of 
196S. 
TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  102.  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

TITLE  II— COMPLIANCE  AND  INCREASED 

PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  201.  Existing  flood  insurance  purchase  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  202.  Expanded  flood  insurance  purchase 
requirements. 

Sec.  203.  Escrow  of  flood  insurance  payments. 

Sec.  204.  Fine  for  failure  to  require  flood  insur- 
ance or  notify. 

Sec.  205.  Ongoing  compliance  with  flood  insur- 
ance purchase  requirements. 

Sec.  206.  Notice  requirements. 

Sec.  207.  Standard  hazard  determination  forms. 

Sec.  208.  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council. 

Sec.  209.  Conforming  amendment. 

TITLE  III— RATINGS  AND  INCENTIVES  FOR 
COMMUNITY  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  Community  rating  system  and  incen- 
tives for  community  floodplain 
management. 

Sec.  302.  Funding. 

TITLE  IV— MITIGATION  OF  FLOOD  AND 
EROSION  RISKS 

Sec.  401.  Office  of  Mitigation  Assistance  in  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration. 

Sec.  402.  Mitigation  assistance  program. 

Sec.  403.  Establishment  of  National  Flood  Miti- 
gation Fund. 

Sec.  404.  Insurance  premium  mitigation  sur- 
charge. 

Sec.  405.  Mitigation  transition  pilot  program. 

Sec.  406.  Repeal  of  program  for  purchase  of  cer- 
tain insured  properties. 

Sec.  407.  Erosion  management  program. 

Sec.  408.  Repeal  of  provisions  for  claims  for  im- 
minent collapse  and  subsidence. 
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Sec.  409.  Erosion 

abilit: ' 
Sec.  410.  Erosion  se  iback 


Sec.  411.  Riverine 
TITLE  V— FLOOD 
Sec.  501.  Flood 

Force 
TITLE  VI- 
Sec.  601.  Maximum 

amou 
Sec.  602.  Flood    in. 

ments 

ties 
Sec.  603.  Flood 
Sec.  604.  Budget 
Sec.  605.  Regulatio-is 

AMENDMENTS  E  i 


Setback  limitation   on  avail- 
of  flood  insurance. 

limitation  on  flood  in- 
surante  premium  rates, 
e  osion  study. 

INSURANCE  TASK  FORCE 
Insurance    Interagency    Task 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
flood    insurance    coverage 
ts. 

urance    program    arrange- 
with  private  insurance  enti- 

msitrance  maps, 
coi  ipliance. 


Mr.    ERDREICH 
offer  amendmen  s 
The  Clerk  reac 


BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SRDREICH 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
en  bloc, 
as  follows: 


Co  incil. 


Gi  eat : 


Amendments  en 
REICH:  Page  11.  strike 
Insert  the  followim ; 

(7)  the  term 
the  coastlines  and 
the  United  States 
Great  Lakes,  but 
riverine  areas,  and 
aries; 

Page  19.  line  14, 
following:  "(or  su<Jh 
held  by  the  lender 
tablished  by  the 
Urban  Developmerjt 
coordination  with 
Examination 
satistically   valid 
poses  of  the  loan 
graph)"'. 

Page  40.  line  16, 
Lakes  erosion"  an( 
al  areas  (as  defined 
the  National  Flood 

Page  55,  lines  17 
tidal  waters  of 
shorelines  of  the 

Page  56,  lines  4 
and  communities 
ters  of  the  United 
the  Great  Lakes' 
and  coastal 

Page  56,  strike 
sert  the  following 

"(A)  contains  coastal 

Page   56,    line 
"all". 

Page  57,  line  3, 
following:  ",  excedt 
exclude  from  such 
areas  for  which 
ists  regarding  ero^on 
such  information  is 

Page  57,  before 

"(4)  Ongolng 
tor  acquires  additional 
log  erosion  hazardi 
ditlocs  change 
cally  review  and 
erosion-prone   area^ 
may  make  additioaal 
areas  and  communities 

Page  70,  line  8 
sert  "performance  ' 

Page  78,  line  2, 
and  the  second  peribd 

Page  78,  after  lin< 

(g)  To  promote 
quirements  of  this 
ter  Protection  Act 
make  maps  and  i 


bloc  offered  by  Mr.  ERD- 
lines  21  through  23  and 

cdastal"  means  relating  to 
Jays  of  the  tidal  waters  of 
or  the  shorelines  of  the 
loes  not  refer  to  bayous, 
riverine  portions  of  estu- 

after  "lender"  insert  the 

lesser  number  of  loans 

which  number  shall  be  es- 

!  Secretary  of  Housing  and 

after  consultation  and 

he  Financial  Institutions 

and       shall       be 

and   significant   for   pur- 

r  ;view  under  this  subpara- 


i  commu  nities 
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strike  "coastal  and  Great 
insert  "erosion  in  coast- 
in  section  1370(a)(7)  of 
Insurance  Act  of  1968)". 
and  18,  strike  "along  the 
United  States  and  the 
Lakes", 
through  6,  strike  "areas 
located  along  the  tidal  wa- 
Jtates  or  the  shoreline  of 
ind  insert  "coastal  areas 


II  nes  18  through  20  and  in- 


2 


si  rill 


areas:  and 
before    "areas" 


insert 


ke  the  period  insert  the 
that  the  Director  may 
initial  designations  any 
inlufflcient  information  ex- 
hazards  or  for  which 
unavailable.". 
4,  Insert  the  following: 
As  the  Direc- 
information  regard- 
and  environmental  con- 
Director  shall  periodl- 
ise  the  designations  of 
and   communities   and 
designations  of  such 


liie 

DES  GNATIONS.- 


ths 


r;vi 


sxike  "successes"  and  in- 

st|-ike  the  quotation  marks 

2,  insert  the  following: 
compliance  with  the  re- 
:ltle  and  the  Flood  Disas- 
3f  1973,  the  Director  shall 
niormation  under  this  sec- 


tion regarding  flood-plain  areas  and  flood- 
risk  zones  available,  free  of  charge,  to  lend- 
ers, to  States  and  communities,  and  to  insur- 
ance companies,  other  insurers,  and  insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers  participating  in  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  pursuant 
to  section  1310. 

Mr.  ERDREICH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  en  bloc  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  consists  of 
five  en  bloc  amendments,  all  of  which 
have  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  They  are  of  a  clarifying  na- 
ture and  the  subjects  of  the  amend- 
ments are  contained  and  described  in 
the  committee  report  filed  with  this 
bill. 

The  first  amendment  refines  and 
clarifies  the  definition  of  "tidal  wa- 
ters." The  amendment  would  define 
coastal  as  any  coastline,  bay  or  the 
shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
would  specifically  exclude  bayous,  riv- 
ers, and  the  river  portions  of  estuaries. 

The  second  amendment  would  clarify 
that  the  Director  of  FEMA  is  expected 
to  designate  erosion-prone  commu- 
nities in  an  ongoing  manner.  The  ini- 
tial designations  in  the  bill  would 
occur  over  a  60-month  period  beginning 
on  enactment,  but  that,  as  conditions 
change  and  other  information  becomes 
available,  additional  communities 
would  be  designated  as  erosion-prone. 

The  third  amendment  clarifies  lan- 
guage in  the  riverine  erosion  study, 
and  the  fourth  amendment  clarifies 
that  for  purposes  of  redetermining  an 
existing  mortgage  portfolio,  the  5-per- 
cent sample  may  include  a  lesser  sam- 
ple, provided  it  is  statistically  valid. 
This  lesser  sample  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Examination  Council. 

Finally  the  amendment  would  codify 
the  existing  practice  of  providing  flood 
maps  free  of  charge  to  lenders.  States, 
communities,  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  agents  who  participate 
in  the  Write  Your  Own  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
these  amendments  are  agreed  to  by 
both  sides,  and  I  would  ask  the  House 
for  its  approval. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman's  intention 
on  the  amendments.  The  minority  sup- 
ports them,  and  I  urge  their  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  en  bloc 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  ERDREICH]. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
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of  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  flood  damage,  a  structured 
prefunded  insurance  program  is  preferable  to  a 
response  based  on  post-disaster  relief: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  must  work  together  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  the  national  flood  insurance 
program: 

(3)  a  Federal  flood  insurance  program  that 
combines  predisaster  mitigation  efforts  together 
with  an  insurance  and  compliance  program  will 
reduce  the  physical  and  economic  effects  of 
flood  damage  on  the  Federal  Government,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  individuals: 

(4)  the  national  flood  insurance  program  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  benefited 
from  a  low  incidence  of  major  storms  and  hurri- 
canes in  recent  years: 

(5)  the  present  reserve  in  the  national  flood 
insurance  program  of  nearly  $400,000,000  re- 
mains extremely  vulnerable  to  another  major 
storm  causing  billions  of  dollars  in  damage 
claims,  which  could  deplete  the  national  flood 
insurance  fund,  exacerbate  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  and  threaten  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  financing  institutions  holding  uninsured 
mortgages  on  properties  in  flood-prone  areas: 

(6)  only  1,700,000  of  an  estimated  11,000,000 
households  in  special  flood  hazard  areas  are 
protected  by  flood  insurance: 

(7)  the  number  of  properties  insured  against 
floods  remained  roughly  constant  during  the 
1980's  despite  continuing  growth  in  real  estate 
activity  in  coastal,  lakeshore,  and  riverine 
areas: 

(8)  requiring  flood  insurance  coverage  for 
structures  subject  to  private  mortgages  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  subject  to  federally  related  mort- 
gages) mill  result  in  a  more  comprehensive  flood- 
risk  insurance  program: 

(9)  the  floodplain  rnanagement  and  land  use 
and  control  measures  adopted  by  communities 
participating  in  the  national  flood  insurance 
program  have  resulted  in  lower  claims  for  struc- 
tures constructed  in  compliance  with  such  meas- 
ures: 

(10)  the  national  flood  insurance  program 
should  require  and  provide  for  notification  re- 
garding flood  insurance  purchase  requirements 
under  the  program  to  homeowners,  mortgage 
lenders,  and  mortgage  servicers: 

(11)  lending  to  aid  development  of  areas  with- 
in the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  System  is  in- 
herently risky  and  can  affect  the  financial  con- 
dition of  federally  insured  financial  institutions: 

(12)  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  for  depos- 
itory and  nondepository  institutions  should,  in 
the  course  of  examinations  of  institutions,  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  loans  that 
would  aid  the  development  of  coastal  barriers 
within  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  System: 

(13)  incentives  in  the  form  of  reduced  premium 
rates  for  flood  insurance  under  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  should  be  provided  in 
communities  that  have  adopted  and  enforced  ex- 
emplary or  particularly  effective  measures  for 
floodplain  management: 

(14)  a  community-based  approach  to  mitiga- 
tion and  erosion  management,  to  reduce  losses 
in  floodplains,  is  the  most  comprehensive,  effec- 
tive,  and  cost-efficient  method  of  minimizing 
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losses  in  floodplains  and  reducing  disaster  as- 
sistance expenditures: 

(15)  such  community-based  mitigation  and  loss 
prevention  methods  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  national  flood  insurance  program; 

(16)  unprecedented  growth  in  population  and 
development  has  occurred  along  coasts  and  riv- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  it  is  estimated  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  floods,  flood- 
ing disasters,  and  erosion  damage: 

(17)  repeat  claims,  which  involve  about  2  per- 
cent of  total  insured  properties,  account  for  32 
percent  of  the  total  losses  from  the  flood  insur- 
ance fund,  amounting  to  over  tl, (XX), (XX), 000 
since  January  1978; 

(IS)  given  the  problems  of  homelessness  and 
housing  shortages  in  the  United  States,  many 
usable  homes  located  in  high  risk  areas  that  are 
being  destroyed  should  be  removed  to  safer  areas 
and  used: 

(19)  no  comprehensive  Federal  program  exists 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  structures  out  of  high 
risk  areas,  such  as  regulatory  floodways  and 
coastal  high  hazard  zones,  before  disaster 
strikes: 

(20)  flood  and  erosion  hazards  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  deterring  development  in  wet- 
lands and  open-space  and  recreational  areas: 

(21)  gradual,  long-term  retreat  of  portions  of 
the  Nation's  coastline  and  the  resulting  inland 
advancement  of  flood  hazards  is  increasing  the 
exposure  of  insured  structures  to  flood  damages: 

(22)  a  comprehensive  coastal  erosion  manage- 
ment program  can  provide  a  variety  of  mitiga- 
tion alternatives  to  reduce  erosion  losses  to  ex- 
isting structures  and  protect  new  structures 
from  erosion  losses,  thereby  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures due  to  erosion: 

(23)  since  enactment  3  years  ago,  section 
1306(c)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  has  not  functioned  as  envisioned  or  in- 
tended and  has  resulted  in  a  preference  for  dem- 
olition of  buildings  subject  to  erosion  damages, 
which  is  more  costly  than  relocating  structures; 

(24)  there  has  been  a  recognized  need  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  for- 
mally assess,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  accuracy 
of  flood  hazard  maps  for  communitites,  thereby 
ensuring  that  rruips  are  updated  and  revised  in 
a  timely  fashion  as  needed; 

(25)  the  level  of  flood  insurance  coverage  that 
an  individual  can  purchase  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1977; 

(26)  due  to  substantial  increases  in  construc- 
tion costs,  many  property  owners  are  prevented 
from  purchasing  flood  insurance  for  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  building,  potentially  resulting 
in  an  owner  not  receiving  a  payment  to  fully  re- 
store flood-damaged  property;  and 

(27)  unse  use  of  the  floodplain  minimizes  ad- 
verse impacts  upon  the  natural  and  beneficial 
functions  of  the  floodplain,  such  as  moderation 
of  flooding,  retention  of  floodwaters.  reduction 
of  erosion  and  sedimentation,  preservation  of 
water  quality,  groundwater  recharge,  and  provi- 
sion of  fisheries  and  wildlife  habitat. 

SBC.  S.  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 
OF  1968. 

Section  1302(e)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4001(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4),  and  (5), 
as  clauses  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  the  following:  "(3)  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  protect  natural  and 
beneficial  floodplain  functions  that  reduce 
flood-related  losses,". 

TITLE  I—DEFTSmONS 

SBC.  101.  FLOOD  DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1973. 

(a)  Is  General.— Section  3(a)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4003(a))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  'Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation' 
means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  and  with 
respect  to  a  particular  regulated  lending  institu- 
tion meons  the  entity  primarily  responsible  for 
the  supervision,  approval,  or  regulation  of  the 
institution;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  arui  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  'lender'  includes  any  regulated  lending 
institution,  other  lending  institution,  and  Fed- 
eral agency  (to  the  extent  the  agency  makes  di- 
rect loans  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act), 
but  does  not  include  any  agency  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  purchase  of  mortgage  loans; 

"(8)  'other  lending  institution'  means  any 
lending  institution  that  is  not  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision, approval,  regulation,  or  insuring  of 
any  Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation  and 
that  is  not  a  Federal  agency,  but  does  not  in- 
clude institutions  engaged  primarily  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgage  loans;  and 

"(9)  'regulated  lending  institution'  means  any 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  credit 
union,  or  similar  institution  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision, approval,  regulation,  or  insuring  of  a 
Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Requirements  to  purchase  flood  insur- 
ance.—Section  102(b)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4012a(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  "Each  Federal  instrumentality 
responsible  for  the  supervision,  approval,  regu- 
lation, or  insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  or  similar  institutions  shall  by  reg- 
ulation direct  such  institutions"  and  inserting 
"Each  Federal  entity  for  lending  regiilation 
shall  by  regulation  direct  regulated  lending  in- 
stitutions". 

(2)  Effect  of  nonparticipation  in  flood  in- 
surance PROGRAM.— Section  202(b)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4106(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "Federal  instru- 
mentality described  in  such  section  shall  by  reg- 
ulation require  the  institutions"  and  inserting 
"Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation  (mth  re- 
spect to  regulated  lending  institutions),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  arui  Urban  Development  (uiith 
respect  to  other  lending  institutions),  and  the 
appropriate  head  of  each  Federal  agency  acting 
as  a  lender,  shall  by  regulation  require  the  lend- 
ers". 

SBC.  102.  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT  OP 
1968. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1370(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
4121(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

i"(7)  the  term  'coastal'  means  relating  to  the 
coastlines  of  the  tidal  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes: 

"(8)  the  term  'Federal  entity  for  lending  regu- 
lation' means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  and 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
unth  respect  to  a  particular  regulated  lending 
institution  means  the  entity  prirruirily  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision,  approval,  or  regulation 
of  the  institution; 


"(9)  the  term  'lender'  includes  any  regulated 
lending  institution,  other  lending  iristitution, 
and  Federal  agency  (to  the  extent  the  agency 
makes  direct  loans  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act),  but  does  not  include  any  agency  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  purchase  of  mortgage 
loans; 

"(10)  the  term  'natural  and  beneficial  flood- 
plain  functions'  means  (A)  the  functions  associ- 
ated with  the  natural  or  relatively  undisturbed 
floodplain  that  moderate  flooding,  retain  fiood 
waters,  or  reduce  erosion  and  sedimentation, 
and  (B)  ancillary  beneficial  functions,  including 
maintenance  of  water  quality,  recharge  of 
ground  water,  and  provision  of  fisheries  and 
wildlife  habitat; 

"(11)  the  term  'regulated  lending  institution' 
means  a  bank,  savings  and  loan  association, 
credit  union,  or  similar  institution  subject  to  the 
supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or  insuring  of 
a  Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation;  and 

"(12)  the  term  'other  lending  institution' 
means  any  lending  institution  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or 
insuring  of  any  Federal  entity  for  lending  regu- 
lation and  that  is  not  a  Federal  agency,  but 
does  not  include  institutions  engaged  primarily 
in  the  purchase  of  mortgage  loans. ". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Section 
1322(d)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  4029(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
"federally  supervised,  approved,  regulated,  or 
insured  financial  institution"  and  inserting 
"regulated  lending  institution". 
TTTLE  n— COMPLIANCE  AND  INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION 

SEC    901.    EXISTING    FLOOD    INSURANCE    PUR- 
CHASE REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4012a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  arui 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2).  Paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  construed  to 
permit  the  provision  of  any  amount  of  financial 
assistance  unth  respect  to  any  building  or  mobile 
home  and  related  personal  property  for  which 
fiood  insurance  is  required  under  such  para- 
graph, unless  the  requirements  under  such 
paragraph  are  complied  with  in  full.  The  prohi- 
bitions and  requirements  under  paragraph  (1) 
relating  to  financial  assistance  may  not  be 
waived  for  any  purpose.". 

SEC.  909.   EXPANDED  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PUR' 
CHASE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— SecHon  102(b)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4012a(b)),  as  amended  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(after  consultation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Firuincial  Iristitutions  Ex- 
amination Council  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council 
Act  of  1974)"  before  "shall  by  regulation":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (after  consultation  and  coordination 
with  the  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council)  shall  by  regulation  direct  that  any 
other  lending  institution  may  not  make,  in- 
crease, extend,  or  renew  any  loan  secured  by  im- 
proved real  estate  or  a  mobile  home  located  or  to 
be  located  in  an  area  that  has  been  identified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  as  an  area  having  special  fiood 
hazards  and  in  which  flood  insurance  has  been 
made  available  uruier  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968,  unless  the  building  or  mobile 
home  and  any  personal  property  securing  such 
loan  is  covered  for  the  term  of  the  loan  by  flood 
insurance  in  the  amount  provided  in  paragraph 
(1). 
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(3)  Exempt  lenders.— a  lender  shall  not  be 
required  to  conduct  a  review  under  paragraph 
(2)  if- 

(A)  the  lender— 

(i)  during  the  18-month  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  conducted 
a  review  of  all  loans  held  by  the  lender  (to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  appropriate  Federal  entity 
for  lending  regulation,  with  respect  to  regulated 
lending  institutions,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
with  respect  to  other  lending  institutions)  for 
purposes  of  determining  compliance  of  the  loans 
with  the  requirements  under  section  102(b)  of 
the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973;  and 

(ii)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  18-month  pe- 
riod, is  regularly  providing  for  escrow  of  flood 
insurance  premiums  and  fees  for  any  loans  held 
by  the  lender  (for  which  flood  insurance  is  re- 
quired) in  a  manner  substantially  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  102(d)  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  203(a)  of  this  Act):  or 

(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  lender  conducts  a  review  of  not  less 
than  5  percent  of  all  loans  held  by  the  lender  for 
purposes  of  analyzing  the  accuracy  of  the  lend- 
er's outstanding  determination  regarding  the 
applicability  of  the  flood  insurance  purchase  re- 
quirements (under  section  102(b)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973)  with  respect  to 
the  loans,  and  demonstrates  (to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Federal  entity  for  regulation  or  the  Sec- 
retary, as  applicable)  that— 

(i)  the  lender's  outstanding  determination  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  flood  insurance  pur- 
chase requirements  is  correct  with  respect  to  not 
less  than  95  percent  of  the  loans  revievxd:  and 

(ii)  of  any  loans  reviewed  that  are  secured  by 
property  for  which  flood  insurance  is  required 
under  section  102(b)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973,  not  less  than  95  percent  of 
such  properties  are  covered  by  a  policy  in  force 
for  flood  insurance  in  the  required  amount. 
SEC.  203.  ESCROW  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  102  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4012a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  For  loans  secured  by  residential  real 
estate,  each  Federal  entity  for  lending  regula- 
tion (with  respect  to  any  loans  of  regulated 
lending  institutions)  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (with  respect  to 
any  loans  of  other  lending  institutions),  after 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Examination  Council,  shall  by 
regulation  direct  that,  if  the  lender  or  other 
servicer  of  the  loan  requires  the  escrowing  of 
taxes,  insurance  premiums,  or  any  other  charges 
with  respect  to  property  secured  under  residen- 
tial real  estate  loans,  then  any  premiums  and 
fees  for  flood  insurance  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  residential 
real  estate  shall  be  paid  to  the  lender  or  servicer 
of  the  loan.  Premiums  and  fees  paid  to  the  lend- 
er or  servicer  shall  be  paid  in  a  manner  suffi- 
cient to  make  payments  as  due  for  the  duration 
of  the  loan.  Upon  receipt  of  the  premiums,  the 
lender  or  servicer  of  the  loan  shall  deposit  the 
premiums  in  an  escrow  account  on  behalf  of  the 
borrower.  Upon  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  Di- 
rector or  the  provider  of  the  insurance  that  in- 
surance premiums  are  due,  the  lender  or  servicer 
shall  pay  from  the  escrow  account  to  the  pro- 
vider of  the  insurance  the  amount  of  insurance 
premiums  owed. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  acting  as  a  lender  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire and  provide  for  escrow  and  payment  of 
any  flood  insurance  premiums  and  fees  relating 
to  residential  property  securing  loans  made  by 
the  agency  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the 


manner  provided  under  paragraph  (1).  Any  reg- 
ulations issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  substantially  identical  to 
the  regulations  issued  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Escrow  accounts  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974. 

"(4)(A)  Notwithsta7iding  any  State  or  local 
law,  the  Federal  entities  for  lending  regulation, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (after  consultation  and  coordination  with 
the  Financial  Institutions  Examination  Coun- 
cil), and  the  appropriate  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies acting  as  lenders  shall  by  regulation  direct 
that  any  lender  who  purchases  flood  insurance 
or  renews  a  contract  for  flood  insurance  on  be- 
half of  or  as  an  agent  of  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
secured  by  residential  real  estate  for  which  (i) 
flood  insurance  is  required,  and  (ii)  an  escrow 
account  for  payment  of  taxes,  insurance  pre- 
miums, or  other  charges  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, shall  provide  to  the  borrower  written  no- 
tice of  the  purchase  or  renewal  (as  the  Director 
determines  appropriate)  on  at  least  2  separate 
occasions  before  the  purchase  or  renewal. 

"(B)  The  notice  under  this  paragraph  shall 
contain  the  following  information: 

"(i)  A  statement  that  the  lender  will  purchase 
or  renew  the  flood  insurance  on  behalf  of  or  as 
an  agent  of  the  borrower. 

"(ii)  The  date  on  which  such  purchase  or  re- 
newal will  occur. 

"(Hi)  The  cost  of  the  insurance  coverage  as 
purchased  or  renewed  by  the  lender. 

"(iv)  A  statement  that  the  borrower  may  avoid 
the  purchase  or  renewal  by  the  lender  by  pur- 
chasing flood  insurance  coverage  under  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  or  from  private 
insurers. 

"(V)  Any  other  information  that  the  Director 
considers  appropriate.". 

(b)  APPLICABILITY.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  loan  made,  increased,  extended,  or  re- 
newed after  the  expiration  of  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  any  loan  outstanding  after  the  expiration 
of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  i04.  FINE  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REQUIRE  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  OR  NOTIFY. 

Section  102  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4012a),  as  amended  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follotoing 
new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Any  regulated  or  other  lending  institu- 
tion that  is  found  to  have  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  committing  violations  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  entity  for  lending  regulation 
(with  respect  to  regulated  lending  institutions) 
or  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (with  respect  to  any  other  lending  institu- 
tions) of  not  more  than  $350  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. A  penalty  under  this  subsection  may  be  is- 
sued only  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record. 

"(2)  The  violations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be— 

"(A)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance.  Mitigation,  and  Ero- 
sion Management  Act  of  1991,  making,  increas- 
ing, extending,  or  renewing  a  loan  in  inolation 
of  escrow  requirements  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  loan  made,  in- 
creased, extended  or  renewed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  such  date 
of  enactment  and  any  loan  outstanding  after 
the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
such  date  of  enactment,  making,  increasing,  ex- 
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tending,  or  renewing  any  such  loan  in  violation 
of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  or  the  notice  requirements 
under  section  1364  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  penalties  assessed 
under  this  subsection  against  any  single  lender 
for  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  State  or  local  law. 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  lender  that 
purchases  flood  insurance  or  renews  a  contract 
for  flood  insurance  on  behalf  of  or  as  an  agent 
of  a  borrower  of  a  loan  for  which  flood  insur- 
ance is  required  shall  be  considered  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  regulations  issued  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(5)  Any  sale  or  other  transfer  of  a  loan  by  a 
lender  who  has  committed  a  violation  under 
paragraph  (1).  that  occurs  subsequent  to  the 
violation,  shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  the 
transferring  lender  ujith  respect  to  any  penalty 
under  this  subsection.  A  lender  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble for  any  violations  relating  to  a  loan  commit- 
ted by  another  lender  who  previously  held  the 
loan. 

"(6)  Any  penalties  collected  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  into  the  National  Flood 
Mitigation  Fund  established  under  section  1367 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

"(7)  Any  penalty  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  civil  remedy  or  criminal 
penalty  otherwise  available. 

"(8)  No  penalty  may  be  imposed  under  this 
subsection  for  any  violation  under  paragraph 
(1)  after  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vio- 
lation.". 

SEC.  iOS.  ONGOING  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FLOOD  IN- 
SURANCE PURCHASE  REQUIRB- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  Geseral.— Section  102  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4012a).  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).  and  (4).  before  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any 
loan  secured  by  improved  real  estate  or  a  mobile 
home,  the  seller  or  transferor  of  the  loan  shall 
determine  whether  the  property  is  in  an  area 
that  has  been  designated  by  the  Director  as  an 
area  having  special  flood  hazards.  The  seller  or 
transferor  shall,  before  sale  or  transfer,  notify 
the  purchaser  or  transferee  and  any  servicer  of 
the  loan  in  writing  regarding  the  results  of  the 
determination.  A  determination  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  evidenced  using  the  standard 
hazard  determination  form  under  section  1365  of 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

"(2)  For  any  loan  secured  by  improved  real  es- 
tate or  a  mobile  home,  a  determination  and  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  required  if. 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  loan — 

"(A)  a  determination  and  notice  under  para- 
graph (1)  has  been  made  for  the  property  se- 
cured by  the  loan;  or 

"(B)(i)  the  loan  has  been  made,  increased,  ex- 
tended, or  renewed:  and 

"(ii)  the  lender  making,  increasing,  extending, 
or  renewing  the  loan  was  subject,  at  the  time  of 
such  transaction,  to  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(3)(A)  For  any  loan  secured  by  improved  real 
estate  or  a  mobile  home  that  is  sold  or  trans- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration acting  in  its  corporate  capacity  or  in 
its  capacity  as  conservator  or  receiver,  the  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  of  the  loan  shall  determine 
whether  the  property  is  in  an  area  that  has  been 
designated  by  the  Director  as  an  area  having 
special  flood  hazards. 

"(B)  Such  determination  and  notice  shall  not 
be  required  for  any  loan— 


"(i)  sold  or  transferred  to  an  entity  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration: or 

"(ii)  for  which  the  purchaser  or  transferee  ex- 
ercises any  available  option  to  transfer  or  put 
the  loan  back  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(C)  A  purchaser  or  transferee  of  a  loan  re- 
quired to  make  a  determination  and  notification 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  notify  the  Direc- 
tor and  any  servicer  of  the  loan  of  the  results  of 
the  determination  (using  the  standard  hazard 
determination  form  under  section  1365  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968)  before  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
later  of  (i)  the  purchase  or  transfer  of  the  loan, 
or  (ii)  the  expiration  of  any  option  that  the  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  may  have  to  transfer  or  put 
the  loan  back  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(4)(A)  For  any  loan  secured  by  improved  real 
estate  or  a  mobile  home  that  is  sold  or  trans- 
ferred by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  act- 
ing in  its  corporate  capacity  or  in  its  capacity  as 
a  conservator  or  receiver,  the  purchaser  or 
transferee  of  the  loan  shall  determine  whether 
the  property  is  in  an  area  that  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  as  an  area  having  spe- 
cial flood  hazards  if— 

"(i)  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  acquires 
the  loan  after  the  date  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  subsection  and  sells  or  transfers  the  loan 
before  the  expiration  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  such  effective  date:  or 

"(ii)  the  Corporation  holds  the  loan  on  the 
date  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  subsection  and 
sells  or  transfers  the  loan  before  the  expiration 
of  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  such  effec- 
tive date. 

"(B)  A  purchaser  or  transferee  of  a  loan  re- 
quired to  make  a  determination  and  notification 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  notify  the  Direc- 
tor and  any  servicer  of  the  loan  of  the  results  of 
the  determination  (using  the  standard  hazard 
determination  form  under  section  1365  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968)  before  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  upon 
the  purchase  or  transfer  of  the  loan.". 

(b)  APPLICABILITY.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
loan  outstanding  or  entered  into  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  20S.  NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  1364  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4104a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  1364.  (a)  Notification  of  Special 
Flood  Hazards.— 

"(1)  Lending  institutions.— Each  Federal 
entity  for  lending  regulation  (with  respect  to 
regulated  lending  institutions)  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (with 
respect  to  other  lending  institutions),  after  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  the  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council,  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  such  institutions,  as  a  condition 
of  making,  increasing,  extending,  or  renewing 
any  loan  secured  by  improved  real  estate  or  a 
mobile  home  located  or  to  be  located  in  an  area 
that  has  been  identified  by  the  Director  under 
this  title  or  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973  as  an  area  having  special  flood  hazards,  to 
notify  the  purchaser  or  lessee  (or  obtain  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  seller  or  lessor  has 
notified  the  purchaser  or  lessee)  and  the  servicer 
of  the  loan  of  such  special  flood  hazards,  in 
writing,  a  reasonable  period  in  advance  of  the 
signing  of  the  purchase  agreement,  lease,  or 
other  documents  involved  in  the  transaction. 
The  regulations  shall  also  require  that  the  lend- 
ers retain  a  record  of  the  receipt  of  the  notices 
by  the  purchaser  or  lessee  and  the  servicer. 


"(2)  Federal  agencies  as  lenders.— The  ap- 
propriate head  of  each  Federal  agency  acting  as 
a  lender  shall  by  regulation  require  notification 
in  the  manner  provided  under  paragraph  (I) 
with  respect  to  any  loan  that  is  made  by  the 
agency  and  secured  by  improved  real  estate  or  a 
mobile  home  located  or  to  be  located  in  an  area 
that  has  been  identified  by  the  Director  under 
this  title  or  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973  as  an  area  having  special  flood  hazards. 
Any  regulations  issued  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  consistent  with  and  substantially  iden- 
tical to  the  regulations  issued  under  paragraph 
(I). 

"(3)  Contents  of  notice.— Written  notifwa- 
tion  required  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  warning,  in  a  form  to  be  established  in 
consultation  with  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  stating  that  the  real  estate  or  mo- 
bile home  securing  the  loan  is  located  or  is  to  be 
located  in  an  area  having  special  flood  hazards: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  flood  insurance  pur- 
chase requirements  under  section  102(b)  of  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973: 

"(C)  a  statement  that  flood  insurance  cov- 
erage may  be  purchased  under  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  and  is  also  available 
from  private  insurers:  and 

"(D)  any  other  information  that  the  Director 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  national  flood  insurance  program. 

"(b)  Notification  of  Change  of  Loan  Hold- 
er AND  Servicer.— 

"(1)  Lending  institutions— Each  Federal 
entity  for  lending  regulation  (uHth  respect  to 
regulated  lending  institutions)  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (with 
respect  to  other  lending  institutions),  after  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  the  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council,  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  such  institutions,  as  a  condition 
of  making,  increasing,  extending,  renewing,  sell- 
ing, or  transferring  any  loan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1),  to  notify  the  Director  (or  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Director)  in  writing  during  the  term 
of  the  loan  of  the  owner  and  servicer  of  the 
loan.  Such  institutions  shall  also  notify  the  Di- 
rector (or  such  designee)  of  any  change  in  the 
owner  or  servicer  of  the  loan,  not  later  than  SO 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  such  change. 
The  regulations  under  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide that  upon  any  sale  or  transfer  of  a  loan, 
the  duty  to  provide  notification  under  this  sub- 
section shall  transfer  to  the  transferee  of  the 
loan. 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  as  lenders.— The  ap- 
propriate head  of  each  Federal  agency  acting  as 
a  lender  shall  by  regulation  provide  for  notifica- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  under  paragraph 
(1)  tcith  respect  to  any  loan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  that  is  made  by  the  agency.  Any 
regulations  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  substantially  identical  to 
the  regulations  issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  Notification  of  Expiration  of  iNstiR- 
ANCE. — The  Director  (or  the  designee  of  the  Di- 
rector) shall,  not  less  than  45  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  any  contract  for  flood  insurance 
under  this  title,  issue  notice  of  such  expiration 
by  first  class  mail  to  the  owner  of  the  property, 
the  servicer  of  any  loan  secured  by  the  property 
covered  by  the  contract,  and  the  owner  of  the 
loan.". 

SEC.   207.    STANDARD   HAZARD  DETERMINATION 
FORMS. 

Chapter  III  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1%8  (42  U.S.C.  4101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"STANDARD  HAZARD  DETERMINATION  FORMS 

"Sec.  1365.  (a)  Development.— The  Director, 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  mort- 
gage and  lending  industry,  the  Federal  entities 
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SBC.  i09.  CONFORMING  AMENDMBNT. 

Tke  section  keading  for  section  102  of  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4012a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FLOOD  INSURANCE  PURCHASE  AND  COMPLIANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  ESCROW  ACCOUNTS". 

TITLE  in— RATINGS  AND  INCENTfVES  FOR 
COMMUNITY  FLOODPIAIN  MANAGE- 
HKNT  PROGRAMS 

SBC.  301.  COMMUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM  AND  IN- 
CENTIVES FOR  COMMUNITY  FLOOD- 
PLAIN  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  1315  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4022)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  •'Sec.  1315."  the  follow- 
ing:   •'(a)   REQUIREMENT   FOR    PARTICIPATION  IN 

Flood  Insurance  Program.— ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(b)  COMMUNITY  Rating  System  and  Incen- 
tives FOR  Community  Floodplain  Manage- 
ment.— 

••(1)  authority  and  goals.— Tke  Director 
shall  carry  out  a  community  rating  system  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  the  measures  adopted  by  areas 
(and  subdivisions  tkereof)  in  wkick  tke  Director 
kas  made  flood  insurance  coverage  available  to 
provide  for  adequate  land  use  and  control  provi- 
sions consistent  with  tke  comprehensive  criteria 
for  such  land  management  and  use  under  sec- 
tion 1361,  to  facilitate  accurate  risk-rating,  to 
promote  flood  insurance  awareness,  and  to  com- 
plement cuioption  of  more  effective  measures  for 
floodplain  and  coastal  erosion  management. 

"(2)  Incentives.— Tke  program  under  this 
subsection  skall  provide  incentives  in  the  form 
of  adjustments  in  the  premium  rates  for  flood  in- 
surance coverage  in  areas  that  tke  Director  de- 
termines kave  adopted  and  enforced  tke  goals  of 
tke  community  rating  system  under  tkis  sub- 
section. In  providing  incentives  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Director  may  provide  for  additional 
adjustments  in  premium  rates  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  in  areas  that  tke  Director  deter- 
mines kave  implemented  measures  relating  to 
tke  protection  of  natural  and  beneficial  flood- 
plain  functions. 

•'(3)  Funds.— Tke  Director  skall  carry  out  the 
program  under  this  subsection  leitk  amounts,  as 
the  Director  determines  necessary,  from  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Fund  under  section  1310 
and  any  other  amounts  that  may  be  appro- 
priated for  suck  purpose. 

••(4)  REPORTS.— Tke  Director  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  tke  program 
under  tkis  subsection  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  tke  enactment  of  tke  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance, Mitigation,  and  Erosion  Management  Act 
of  1991.  The  Director  skall  submit  a  report  under 
tkis  paragraph  not  less  than  every  2  years 
thereafter.  Each  report  under  tkis  paragraph 
skall  include  an  analysis  of  tke  cost-effective- 
ness and  otker  accomplishments  and  short- 
comings of  the  program  and  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Director  for  legislation  regarding 
the  program.". 

SBC.  sot.  FUNDING. 

Section  1310(a)  of  tke  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4017(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  ••and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  tke  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'•(6)  for  carrying  out  tke  program  under  sec- 
tion 1315(b):". 


TITLE  IV- 


-tOTIGATION  OF  FLOOD  AND 
EROSION  RISKS 


SEC.  40L  OFFICE  OF  MmGATION  ASSISTANCE  BV 
FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Section  1105(a)  of  the  Housinp  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3533a(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'•(2)  Tke  Director,  through  an  Office  of  Miti- 
gation Assistance,  skall  carry  out  flood  and 
coastal  erosion  mitigation  activities  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  as  follows: 

'•(A)  Coordination  of  all  mitigation  activities, 
including  administration  of  the  program  for 
mitigation  assistance  under  section  1366  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

"(B)  Administration  of  the  program  under  sec- 
tion 406(b)  of  tkis  Act  for  purckase  of  certain  in- 
sured properties. 

"(C)  Administration  of  the  erosion  manage- 
ment program  under  section  1368  of  tke  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

•'(D)  Development  and  implementation  of  var- 
ious mitigation  activities  and  teckniques. 

••(E)  Provision  of  advice  and  assistance  re- 
garding mitigation  to  States,  communities,  and 
individuals,  including  tecknical  assistance 
under  section  1366(d). 

'•(F)  Coordination  witk  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  for  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  erosion.". 

SEC  40t.  MITIGATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Ckapter  III  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4101  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  tke  preceding  provisions  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

'•MITIGATION  ASSISTANCE 

••Sec.  1366.  (a)  authority.— Tke  Director, 
through  tke  Office  of  Mitigation  Assistance, 
skall  carry  out  a  program,  witk  amounts  made 
available  from  the  National  Flood  Mitigation 
Fund  under  section  1367,  to  make  grants  to 
States,  communities,  and  individuals  to  carry 
out  eligible  mitigation  activities. 

••(b)  Eligible  Recipients.— Subject  to  tke 
otker  requirements  of  tkis  section  and  any  regu- 
lations issued  by  tke  Director  under  this  section, 
the  Director  may  make  grants  under  this  section 
to— 

"(1)  any  State; 

"(2)  any  community  participating  in  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  under  this  title 
that— 

••(A)  has  adopted— 

••(i)  land  use  and  control  measures  that  (in 
the  determination  of  the  Director)  are  more  pro- 
tective against  flood  losses  tkan  tke  criteria  es- 
tablished by  tke  Director  under  section  1361; 

••(ii)  if  applicable,  a  plan  for  management  of 
coastal  erosion-prone  areas;  and 

••(Hi)  measures  tkat  (in  tke  determination  of 
the  Director)  provide  for  the  protection  of  natu- 
ral and  beneficial  floodplain  functions: 

"(B)  during  tke  12-montk  period  ending  on 
tke  date  of  tke  community's  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  has  incurred  flood 
damage  (excluding  infrastructure  damage)  ag- 
gregating more  than  $250,000;  or 

"(C)  is  a  community  that  has  suffered  recur- 
ring flood  damages  and  claims,  as  determined  by 
tke  Director,  tkat  is  in  full  compliance  witk  tke 
requirements  under  tke  national  flood  insurance 
program;  and 

"(3)  any  individual,  unth  respect  to  property 
that— 

"(A)  has  been  continuously  covered  by  a  con- 
tract for  flood  insurance  under  this  title  for  the 
preceding  2  years; 
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"(B)  has  incurred  flood  damage  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1977,  which  was  covered  by  a  contract  for 
flood  insurance  under  this  title:  and 

"(C)  is  located  in  a  community  that  is  in  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  under  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program. 

"(c)  Eligible  Mitigation  activities.— 

"(1)  Purpose  and  determination.— Amounts 
from  grants  under  this  section  may  be  used  only 
for  eligible  mitigation  activities  under  this  sub- 
section, as  the  Director  shall  determine,  that  are 
designed  to  reduce  flood-related  losses  in  a 
proactive  manner. 

"(2)  Requirements.— To  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  mitigation  activities 
shall  be  technically  feasible  and  cost-effective 
with  respect  to  the  particular  community  or  sit- 
uation and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
flood  insurance  program.  After  consultation 
with  representatives  of  States  and  communities, 
the  Director  shall  by  regulation  establish  re- 
quirements regarding  such  feasibility  and  cost- 
effectiveness.  Such  activities  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  elevation  of  structures; 

"(B)  relocation  of  structures: 

"(C)  flood-proofing  of  structures: 

"(D)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  by 
States  to  communities  and  individuals:  and 

"(E)  acquisition  by  States  and  communities  of 
property,  for  use  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  40 
years  following  transfer  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Director  determines  are  consistent  with 
sound  land  management  and  use  in  such  area, 
which  property — 

"(i)  is  located  in  flood-risk  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director: 

"(ii)  is  covered  by  a  contract  for  flood  insur- 
ance under  this  title:  and 

"(Hi)  while  so  covered  (I)  was  damaged  sub- 
stantially beyond  repair,  (II)  incurred  signifi- 
cant flood  damage  on  not  less  than  2  previous 
occasions  over  a  5-year  period  for  which  the  av- 
erage damage  equaled  or  exceeded  25  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  structure  at  the  time  of  the 
flood  event,  or  (III)  sustained  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  single  casualty  of  any  nature  under 
such  circumstances  that  a  statute,  ordinance,  or 
regulation  precludes  its  repair  or  restoration  or 
permits  repair  or  restoration  only  at  a  signifi- 
cantly increased  construction  cost. 

"(3)  Location.— States  receiving  grants  under 
this  section  may  provide  assistance  for  mitiga- 
tion activities  within  the  State  undertaken  by 
communities  and  individuals.  Communities  re- 
ceiving grants  may  provide  assistance  for  miti- 
gation activities  within  the  community  that  are 
undertaken  by  the  State  or  by  individuals. 

"(4)  Ineligibility  of  activities  in  erosion 
HAZARD  areas.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  Director  may  not 
make  a  grant  or  provide  amounts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  mitigation  activity  carried  out 
within  any  area  that  is  (A)  designated  under 
section  136S(b)  as  erosion-prone,  and  (B)  located 
in  a  community  that  has  not  adopted  adequate 
land  management  and  use  mecLsures  that  are 
consistent  with  the  standards  established  under 
section  I36S(d). 

"(5)  State  and  local  laws.— Eligible  mitiga- 
tion activities  may  be  assisted  with  amounts 
made  available  under  this  section  and  matching 
amounts  provided  in  compliance  with  subsection 
(g)  notwithstanding  any  conflicting  State  or 
local  laws. 

"(d)  Technical  assistance.— The  Director 
shall  make  available,  to  States,  communities, 
and  individuals  interested  in  receiving  grants 
under  this  section,  technical  assistance  in  iden- 
tifying and  planning  appropriate  eligible  mitiga- 
tion activities,  and  in  developing  flood  risk  miti- 
gation plans  under  subsection  (f)(2). 
"(e)  Grant  Limitations.— 
"(1)  AMOUNT.— The  amount  of  any  single 
grant  provided  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed— 


"(A)  $5,000,000,  to  any  State: 
"(B)  $5,000,000,  to  any  community:  and 
"(C)  $250,000,  to  any  individual. 
"(2)  Timing.— The  Director  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  provide  amounts  under  this  section  to 
any  State,  community,  or  individual  that  has 
received  amounts  from  a  grant  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years,  except  that  the  Director  may 
provide  that,  with  respect  to  any  grant  to  any 
State  or  community  in  an  amount  of  $3,000,000 
or  more,  outlays  for  the  grant  may  occur  over  a 
period  not  exceeding  4  years. 

"(3)  Structure  type.— The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish maximum  limits  regarding  the  amoutit  of 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  with  amounts 
from  grants  under  this  section  for  single-family 
dwellings,  residential  structures  containing 
more  than  1  dwelling  unit,  and  nonresidential 
properties. 
"(f)  Application  and  Mitigation  Plan.— 
"(1)  FORM  AND  procedure.— The  Director 
shall  provide  for  the  submission  of  applications 
for  grants  under  this  section  in  the  form  and  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Director 
shall  establish.  The  Director  shall  establish  sep- 
arate application  procedures  and  requirements 
for  applications  by  individuals. 

"(2)  State  and  community  flood  risk  miti- 
gation plan.— The  Director  may  not  approve  an 
application  by  a  State  or  community  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  unless  the  application  pro- 
poses eligible  mitigation  activities  identified  in  a 
flood  risk  mitigation  plan,  which  is  approved  by 
the  Director  and  includes — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  mitigation  needs  of 
the  State  or  community: 

"(B)  a  statement  of  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  mitigation  activities  for  the  State  or  commu- 
nity, as  applicable,  designed  to  address  the  miti- 
gation needs  referred  to  in  the  statement  under 
subparagraph  (A),  which  strategy  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  the  appropriate  public  body 
pursuant  to  not  less  than  1  public  hearing: 

"(C)  a  statement  that  the  mitigation  activities 
to  be  assisted  with  amounts  under  this  section 
and  any  activities  under  the  comprehensive 
strategy  are  designed  in  coordination  with  and 
comply  with  other  State  and  regional  watershed 
and  stormwater  management  programs  and 
standards:  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  resources  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  available  for  purposes  of 
meeting  the  matching  requirement  under  sub- 
section (g):  and 

"(E)  any  other  information  that  the  Director 
considers  appropriate. 

"(3)  Individual  applications  and  compli- 
ance WITH  MITIGATION  PLANS.— The  Director 
may  not  approve  an  application  by  an  individ- 
ual for  a  grant  under  this  section  unless  the 
mitigation  activities  proposed  in  the  application 
are  consistent  with  land  use  and  control  meas- 
ures under  section  1315  and  any  applicable  State 
or  community  land  use  and  control  measures 
and  flood  risk  mitigation  plans. 

"(4)  NOTIFICATION  OF  APPROVAL.— The  Direc- 
tor shall  notify  each  applicant  for  assistance 
under  this  section  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  application  not  later  than  6  months  after 
submission  of  the  application.  If  the  Director 
does  not  approve  an  application,  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  applicant  in  writing  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  disapproval. 
"(g)  Matching  Requirement.- 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  may  not  make 
a  grant  under  this  title  to  any  State  or  commu- 
nity in  an  amount  in  excess  of  3  times  the 
amount  that  the  State  or  community  certifies,  as 
the  Director  shall  require,  that  the  State  or  com- 
munity ivill  contribute  from  non-Federal  funds 
to  carry  out  mitigation  activities  assisted  with 
amounts  provided  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Non-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'non- Federal  funds'  in- 


cludes State  or  local  agency  funds,  any  salary 
paid  to  staff  to  carry  out  the  mitigation  activi- 
ties of  the  recipient,  the  value  of  the  time  and 
services  contributed  by  volunteers  to  carry  out 
such  activities  (at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector), and  the  value  of  any  donated  material 
or  building  and  the  value  of  any  lease  on  a 
building. 

"(h)  Allocation  of  amounts.— The  Director 
shall  allocate  amounts  in  the  National  Flood 
Mitigation  Fund  made  available  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  grants  to  States,  commu- 
nities, and  individuals,  in  such  amounts  and 
such  proportion  as  the  Director  shall  determine. 
The  Director  shall  allocate  amounts  and  make 
grants  pursuant  to  specific  applications  in  a 
tTianner  that  the  Director  determines  best  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Fund  through  mitigation  of  flood  risks.  In 
selecting  applications  to  receive  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may  establish  priorities 
for  applications  proposing  certain  eligible  miti- 
gation activities. 

"(i)  Recapture.— If  the  Director  determines 
that  any  State,  community,  or  individual  that 
has  received  a  grant  under  this  section  has  not 
made  substantial  progress  in  carrying  out  the 
mitigation  activities  proposed  in  the  application 
for  the  grant  within  18  months  after  receipt  of 
the  grant  amounts,  the  Director  shall  recapture 
any  unexpended  grant  amounts  and  deposit 
such  amounts  in  the  National  Flood  Mitigation 
Fund. 

"(i)  COMPLIANCE  With  application  and 
Mitigation  Plans.— The  Director  shall  conduct 
oversight  of  recipients  of  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  grant  amounts  are  used 
in  compliance  with  the  approved  applications 
for  the  grants  and  any  applicable  flood  risk 
mitigation  plans. 

"(k)  Delegation  of  Authority  to  States.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  may  delegate 
to  any  State  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
approving  applications  for  grants  to  commu- 
nities and  individuals  under  this  section  and 
providing  technical  assistance  under  subsection 
(d),  but  only  upon  a  finding  that  a  State  is  ca- 
pable of  making  such  determinations  and  pro- 
viding such  assistance. 

"(2)  Guidelines.— The  Director  shall  estab- 
lish, by  regulation,  guidelines  for  delegating  au- 
thority under  this  subsection.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  issued  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance, 
Mitigation,  and  Erosion  Management  Act  of 
1991. 

"(I)  Definition  of  Community.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'community' 
has  the  meaning  given  the  term  under  section 
3(a)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973.". 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  24-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
shall  issue  regulations  implementing  section  1366 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

SEC.  403.  ESTABUSUMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
UmGATION  FUND. 

Chapter  III  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4101  et  seq.).  as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

'NATIONAL  FLOOD  MITIGATION  FUND 

"SEC.  1367.  (a)  Establishment  and  avail- 
ability.—The  Director  shall  establish  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Flood  Mitigation  Fund, 
which  shall  be  credited  with  amounts  described 
in  subsection  (b)  and  shall  be  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  for 
grants  under  section  1366. 
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(b)  TRANSITION.— Notwithstanding  the  repeal 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  may  continue 
to  purchase  property  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  1362  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968,  as  such  section  existed  imme- 
diately before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  upon  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  a  certification  under  this 
paragraph  by  the  Director.  The  certification 
shall  be  made  upon  the  first  availability  of 
grants  under  section  1366  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  shall  certify  the 
availability  of  such  grants.  The  certification 
may  not  be  made  until  final  regulations  imple- 
menting the  program  for  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion 1366  have  been  issued. 

SBC.  407.  EROSION  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  111  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4101  et 
seg.).  as  amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

•EROSION  management  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1368.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Office  of  Mitigation  Assistance 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator, 
shall  carry  out  a  program  to  reduce  coastal  ero- 
sion hazards  along  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
Director  shall  implement  the  program  under  this 
section  and  issue  any  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  24-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance. Mitigation,  and  Erosion  Management 
Act  of  1991. 

••(b)  Hazard  Identification.— 

"(1)  Director.— Using  erosion  rate  informa- 
tion and  other  historical  data  available,  the  Di- 
rector shall  identify  and  publish  information 
with  respect  to  erosion  hazards  of  areas  and 
communities  located  along  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  the  shoreline  of  the  Great 
Lakes  that  are  subject  to  erosion  damage.  The 
Director  shall  designate  any  areas  subject  to 
special  erosion  hazards  as  erosion-prone  areas 
and  shall  designate  any  communities  containing 
such  areas  as  erosion-prone  communities,  for 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  Director  shall  no- 
tify erosion-prone  communities  of  such  designa- 
tion and  erosion-prone  areas  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  designation. 

••(2)  Community  request.— The  Director  may 
(pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  community  and  a 
determination  by  the  Director)  designate  as  an 
erosion-prone  community  any  community  that — 

••(A)  contains  land  that  is  along  the  shoreline 
of  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
United  States:  and 

•(B)  is  not  designated  as  an  erosion-prone 
community  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Initial  designations.— The  Director 
shall  complete  the  initial  designations  of  areas 
subject  to  special  erosion  hazards  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  60-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance.  Mitigation,  and  Erosion  Man- 
agement Act  of  1991. 

"(c)  Erosion  Setbacks.— The  Director  shall, 
for  each  erosion-prone  community,  identify  and 
establish  10-year,  30-year,  and  60-year  erosion 
setbacks  for  purposes  under  this  Act.  except  that 
the  Director  may  provide  for  such  communities 
to  identify  and  establish  the  setbacks. 

••(d)  Land  Use  RESTRic~riONS.—The  Director 
shall  establish  comprehensive  land  management 
and  use  standards  designed  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  erosion  hazards  in  erosion-prone  com- 
munities. The  standards  shall  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  the  severity  of  erosion  risks,  con- 
struction requirements,  and  other  restrictions  on 
building  construction  and  shall  prohibit — 


••(1)  the  relocation  of  any  structure  consisting 
of  1  to  4  dwelling  units  to.  or  the  new  construc- 
tion or  substantial  improvement  of  any  such 
structure  on,  any  location  seaward  of  the  30- 
year  erosion  setback  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  any  other  greater  setback  estab- 
lished under  State  or  local  law: 

•'(2)  the  relocation  of  any  other  structure  to, 
or  the  new  construction  or  substantial  improve- 
ment of  any  other  structure  on,  any  location 
seaward  of  the  60-year  erosion  setback  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  or  any  other  greater 
setback  established  under  State  or  local  law: 
and 

•'(3)  the  new  construction  or  substantial  im- 
provement of  any  structure  consisting  of  1  to  4 
dwelling  units  that  is  not  readily  movable  (in 
the  determination  of  the  Director)  located  sea- 
ward of  the  60-year  erosion  setback  established 
under  subsection  (c). 

•'(e)  REQUIRED  ADOPTION  OF  LAND  USE  RE- 
STRICTIONS.—The  Director  may  provide  erosion 
mitigation  assistance  under  this  section  only 
with  respect  to  structures  located  in  commu- 
nities designated  as  erosion-prone  that  have 
adopted  adequate  land  management  and  use 
measures  through  the  appropriate  public  body 
that  are  consistent  with  land  management  and 
use  standards  established  by  the  Director  under 
subsection  (d). 

••(f)  Eligibility  of  Structures  for  Mitiga- 
tion ASSISTANCE.— The  Director  may  provide 
erosion  mitigation  assistance  under  this  section 
only  with  respect  to  structures  that— 

••(1)  have  been  continuously  covered  by  a  con- 
tract for  flood  insurance  coverage  under  this 
title  for  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  2-year  period  ending  on  the  date  on 
which  the  application  for  assistance  under  this 
section  is  submitted:  or 

••(B)  the  term  of  ownership  of  the  owner  sub- 
mitting the  application  for  assistance  under  this 
section: 

•'(2)  are  located  in  an  area  designated  as  an 
erosion-prone  area  under  subsection  (b):  and 

•'(3)  are  certified  by  the  Director  as — 

'•(A)  located  within  the  10-year  erosion  set- 
back: or 

••(B)  subject  to  imminent  collapse  or  subsid- 
ence as  a  result  of  erosion  or  undermining 
caused  by  waves  or  currents  of  surface  water, 
pursuant  to— 

'•(i)  a  written  recommendation  by  any  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  or  local  land  use  author- 
ity: or 

••(ii)  condemnation  of  the  structure  by  any 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  or  local  land  use  au- 
thority. 

'•(g)  Eligible  Erosion  Mitigation  activi- 
ties.— Any  erosion  mitigation  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  may  not  be  used  for 
any  land  acciuisition  costs.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  used  only  in  connection  with  structures 
eligible  under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  and  only 
for  the  following  erosion  mitigation  activities: 

"(1)  Relocation.— For  activities  to  relocate 
the  structure— 

"(A)  for  structures  consisting  of  1  to  4  dwell- 
ing units,  landward  of  the  greater  of  the  dis- 
tance established  by  (i)  the  30-year  erosion  set- 
back under  subsection  (c),  or  (ii)  any  setback 
under  State  or  local  law:  and 

"(B)  for  any  other  structures,  landward  of  the 
greater  of  the  distance  established  by  (i)  the  60- 
year  erosion  setback  under  subsection  (c),  or  (ii) 
any  setback  under  State  or  local  law. 

"(2)  Demolition.— For  activities  to  demolish 
the  structure  only  if— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  relocating  the  structure  Ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  structure  determined 
under  subsection  (h)(1): 

"(B)  the  structure  is  not  of  such  structural 
soundness,  in  the  determination  of  the  Director, 
to  permit  relocation  in  a  safe  manner:  or 
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"fCj  the  Director  determines  that  eztraor- 
diriary  circumstances  relating  to  the  structure  or 
the  property  on  uhich  the  structure  is  located 
make  demolition  necessary. 

■(h)  EROSIOS  MlTlGATlOS  ASSISTASCE  P AY- 
MEMS.— From  any  amounts  in  the  Sational 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  rnade  available  to  carry 
out  this  section,  the  Director  may  make  pay- 
ments for  erosion  mitigation  activities  to  owners 
of  structures  eligible  for  such  assistance  under 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  icho  submit  applications 
for  such  assistance  in  the  form  and  manner  re- 
quired by  the  Director  and  uhose  applications 
are  approved  by  the  Director.  Erosion  mitigation 
payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  the 
following  amounts: 

"(1)  RELOCATIOS.—For  relocation  of  a  struc- 
ture, an  amount  not  exceeding  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  structure,  which  shall  be  the  lowest 
of  the  follounng  amounts  (as  determined  by  the 
Director): 

"(A)  The  replacement  cost  of  the  structure  less 
any  physical  depreciation  of  a  comparable 
structure  not  subject  to  imminent  collapse  or 
subsidence. 

"(B)  The  price  paid  for  the  structure  and  any 
improvements  to  the  structure,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation according  to  an  appropriate  index  deter- 
mined by  the  Director. 

"(C)  The  insured  value  of  the  structure  under 
the  flood  insurance  contract  under  this  title  for 
the  structure. 

"(2)  Demolition.— For  demolition  of  a  struc- 
ture— 

"(A)  an  amount  not  exceeding  40  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  structure  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (I),  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner 
following  a  final  determination  under  sub- 
section (g)(2)  that  erosion  mitigation  payrnents 
may  be  made  for  demolition  of  the  structure: 
and 

"(B)  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  (i) 
60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (J),  and  (ii)  the  lesser  of 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure  or  the 
actual  cost  of  demolition,  which  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  the  owner  following  demolition  of  the 
structure. 

"(i)  Limitation  of  flood  Insurance  Cov- 
erage FOR  Failure  to  Mitigate.— With  respect 
to  any  structure  eligible  for  erosion  mitigation 
assistance  under  this  section,  if  the  owner  fails 
to  relocate  or  demolish  the  structure  in  compli- 
ance with  the  setback  requirements  under  sub- 
section (g)  before  the  expiration  of  the  24-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  certification 
of  the  structure  under  subsection  (f)(3)  (unless 
such  period  is  extended  by  the  Director  for  good 
cause),  notwitfistanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  any  contract  for  flood  insurance 
under  this  title— 

"(1)  any  payment  for  any  claim  thereafter 
under  a  contract  for  flood  insurance  coverage 
under  this  title  for  the  structure  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (A)  40  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
structure  (determined  under  subsection  (h)(1)), 
or  (B)  the  actual  flood  damage  incurred;  and 

"(2)  the  Director  shall  cancel  any  flood  insur- 
ance contract  under  this  title  for  the  structure 
upon  the  payment  of  any  claim  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  structure  shall  not  there- 
after be  eligible  for  a  contract  for  flood  insur- 
ance under  this  title. 

"(i)  Limitation  of  Flood  Insurance  avail- 
ability for  Structures  on  assisted  Prop- 
erties.— 

"(1)  Cancellation  of  existing  flood  insur- 
ance policy.— Upon  the  demolition  or  reloca- 
tion of  a  structure  with  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  cancel  any  contract 
for  flood  insurance  under  this  title  for  the  struc- 
ture. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  new  flood  insurance.— 
No  new  flood  insurance  coverage  under  this  title 


nor  any  assistance  under  the  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Disaster  FUlief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(except  for  emergency  assistance  essential  to 
sate  lives  or  property  or  protect  public  health  or 
safety)  rnay  be  provided  for  any  structure  for 
which  erosion  mitigation  assistance  under  this 
section  has  been  provided  and  that  is  relocated, 
unless  the  structure  is  relocated  m  compliance 
with  the  setback  requirements  under  subsection 
(g)(1)- 

"(k)  RECVLATioss.—The  Director  may  issue 
any  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(I)  Report.— The  Director  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  erosion  management  program  under 
this  section  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
24-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  S'ational  Flood  Insurance. 
.Mitigation,  and  Erosion  .Management  Act  of 
1991.  The  report  shall  include  any  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Director  regarding  the 
program  and  a  description  of  any  regulations 
and  procedures  established  for  the  program.". 

(b)  Fcsdisg.— Section  1310(a)  of  the  S'ational 
Rood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  401T(a)). 
as  amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  for  providing  erosion  mitigation  assist- 
ance under  section  136S.  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5.000.000  m  each  fiscal  year:  and". 
SBC.  406.  REPEAL  OF  PROVlSlOffS  FOR  CLAItlS 
FOR  IMMINENT  COLLAPSE  AND  SUB- 
SIDENCE 

(a)  Repeal.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  1306  of 
the  \ational  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  196S  (42 
U.S.C.  4013(c))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Transition.— Notwithstanding  the  repeal 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  may  continue 
to  pay  amounts  under  flood  insurance  contracts 
in  accordance  with  section  1306(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (as  such  sec- 
tion existed  immediately  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  during  the  following  periods: 

(1)  Erosios-PROSE  areas.— For  any  property 
located  in  an  erosion-prone  area  designated 
under  section  1368(b)  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  upon  the  expiration  of  the  12-month  pe- 
riod that  begins  on  the  notification  under  sec- 
tion 1368(b)(1)  of  such  Act  to  the  community 
containing  the  area. 

(2)  Other  areas.— For  any  other  property, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  60-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  409.  EROSION  SETBACK  UMITATION  ON 
AVAILABILITY  OF  FLOOD  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Section  1306  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4013).  as  amended  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  Notvjithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  contract  for  flood  insur- 
ance under  this  title,  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture described  in  paragraph  (2) — 

"(A)  any  payment  for  any  claim  (made  after 
the  date  of  the  notification  under  section 
1368(b)(1)  to  the  erosion-prone  community  in 
which  the  structure  is  located)  under  a  contract 
for  flood  insurance  coverage  under  this  title  for 
the  structure  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (i)  40 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure  (determined 
as  provided  in  section  1368(h)(1)).  or  (ii)  the  ac- 
tual flood  damage  incurred:  and 

"(B)  the  Director  shall  cancel  any  flood  insur- 
ance contract  under  this  title  for  the  structure 
upon  the  payment  of  any  claim  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  the  structure  shall  not 


thereafter  be  eligible  .for  a  ctmtract  for  flood  in- 
surance under  this  title. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  structure  that  is— 

"(A)  located  in  a  community  that  (i)  has  been 
designated  by  the  Director  under  section  1368(bi 
as  erosion-prone,  and  (ii)  has  not  adopted  land 
management  and  use  rneasures  as  provided 
under  section  1368(e): 

"(B)  located  seaward  of  the  10-year  erosion 
setback  established  under  section  1368(c):  and 

"(C)  existing  on  the  date  of  the  notification 
under  section  1368(bHl)  to  the  erosion-prone 
community  in  which  the  structure  is  located. 

"(d)  Flood  insurance  coverage  under  this  title 
rrujy  not  be  provided  for  any  structure  that  is — 

"(1)  located  seaward  of— 

"(A)  the  30-year  erosion  setback  established 
under  section  1368(c).  with  respect  to  structures 
consisting  of  1  to  4  dwelling  units:  or 

"(B)  the  60-year  erosion  setback  established 
under  section  13S8(c).  with  respect  to  any  other 
structures:  and 

"(2)  constructed,  substantially  improved,  or 
relocated  to  such  location  after  the  date  of  the 
notification  under  section  1368(b)(1)  to  the  ero- 
sion-prone community  in  which  the  structure  is 
located.". 

SBC.  410.  EROSION  SETBACK  UMITATION  ON 
FLOOD  INSURANCE  PREMWM 
RATES. 

Section  1308  of  the  .\ational  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  (12  U.S.C.  4015)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(D(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  contract  for  flood  insur- 
ance under  this  title,  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture described  in  paragraph  (3).  the  Director 
shall  increase  the  chargeable  premium  rate 
under  the  contract  for  flood  insurance  for  the 
structure  in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor. This  paragraph  may  not  be  construed  to  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  premium  rate  to  an 
amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  full  actuar- 
ial rate  for  the  property. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  increases 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  structure  described 
m  paragraph  (3)  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  beginning  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  notification  under  section  1368(b)  by  the 
community  in  which  the  structure  is  located. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  struc- 
ture that  is— 

"(A)  covered  by  a  contract  for  flood  insurance 
under  this  title  under  which  the  chargeable  pre- 
mium rate  is  less  than  the  estimated  rate  under 
section  1307(a)(1): 

"(B)  located  in  a  community  that  (i)  has  been 
designated  by  the  Director  under  section  1368(b) 
as  erosion-prone,  and  (ii)  has  not  adopted  land 
management  and  use  measures  as  provided 
under  section  1368(e): 

"(C)  located  seaward  of— 

"(i)  the  30-year  erosion  setback  established 
under  section  1368(c).  with  respect  to  structures 
consisting  of  1  to  4  dwelling  units:  or 

"(ii)  the  60-year  erosion  setback  established 
under  section  1368(c).  with  respect  to  any  other 
structures:  and 

"(D)  existing  on  the  date  of  the  notification 
under  section  1368(b)(1)  to  the  erosion-prone 
community  in  which  the  structure  is  located. 

"(4)  If  any  community  designated  as  erosion- 
prone  adopts  land  management  and  use  meas- 
ures as  provided  under  section  1368(e)  after  the 
Director  has  increased  premium  rates  under 
paragraph  (I)  for  structures  in  the  community, 
the  Director  shall  decrease  the  premium  rates 
for  such  structures  to  the  amount  that  the  Di- 
rector determines  would  have  been  in  effect  for 
such  structures  at  the  time  of  the  decrease  under 
this  paragraph  absent  the  intervening  increase 
under  paragraph  (1). ". 
SEC.  411.  RIVKSINE  EROSION  STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency  Management   Agency   shall   conduct   a 
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(4)  Develop  guidelines  regarding  enforcement 
and  compliance  procedures,  based  on  the  studies 
and  findings  of  the  Task  Force  and  publishing 
the  guidelines  in  a  usable  format. 

(d)  Noncompensation.— Members  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  Task  Force. 

(e)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  elect  one  member  as  chairperson  of 
the  Task  Force. 

(f)  MEETINGS  AND  ACTION.— The  Tosk  Force 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  and  may 
take  action  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members.  The  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
shall  coordinate  and  call  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  Task  Force. 

(g)  Officers.— The  chairperson  of  the  Task 
Force  may  appoint  any  officers  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Task  Force  under  subsection  (c). 

(h)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairperson  of  the  Task  Force,  the 
head  of  any  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  cor- 
porations under  subsection  (b)(1)  may  detail,  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Task  Force  to  assist  the  Task 
Force  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(i)  Powers. — In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Task  Force  may  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
times  and  places,  take  testimony,  receive  evi- 
dence and  assistance,  provide  information,  and 
conduct  research  as  the  Task  Force  considers 
appropriate. 

(j)  TERMINATION —The  Task  Force  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  expiration  of  the  24-month  pe- 
riod beginning  upon  the  designation  of  the  last 
member  to  be  designated  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

TTTLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.    «01.    MAXIMUM   FLOOD    INSURANCE    COV- 
ERAGE AMOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1306(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  196S  (42  U.S.C. 
4013(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  clause  (i): 

(B)  by  striking  ",  and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  striking  clause  (Hi); 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  nonresidential  prop- 
erty, including  churches— 

"(i)  tlOO,000  aggregate  liability  for  each  struc- 
ture, and 

"(ii)  $100,000  aggregate  liability  for  any  con- 
tents related  to  each  structure:"; 

(3)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 

(1): 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "so  as  to  en- 
able" and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  and  inserting  "up  to  an  amount, 
including  the  limits  specified  in  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  of  $250,000  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the 
building;"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "so  as  to  en- 
able" and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  and  inserting  "up  to  an  amount 
of  $90,000  for  any  single-family  dwelling  and 
$240,000  for  any  residential  structure  containing 
more  than  one  dwelling  unit;";  and 

(6)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  nonresidenticU  prop- 
erty, including  churches,  additional  flood  insur- 
ance in  excess  of  the  limits  specified  in  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  available  to  every  insured  upon 
renewal  and  every  applicant  for  insurance  up  to 
an  amount  of  $2,400,000  for  each  structure  and 
$2,400,000  for  any  contents  related  to  each  struc- 
ture; and". 


(b)  Removal  of  Ceiling  on  Coverage  Re- 
quired.—Section  1306(b)  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4013(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  ":  and"  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  period:  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1306(b)(5)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4013(b)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(A),  (B),  or  (C)"  and  inserting 
"(A)  or  (B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "(1)(C)". 

SEC.    AM.    FLOOD    INSURANCE    PROGRAM    AR- 
RANGEMENTS WITH  PRIVATE  INSUR- 
ANCE ENTITIES. 
Section  1345(b)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4081(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting 
the  following:  "and  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.).". 
SEC.  «a.  FLOOD  INSURANCE  MAPS. 

(a)  5- Year  Updates.— Section  1360  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
4101)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Once  during  each  5-year  period  (the  first 
such  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Flood  Insurance,  Mitiga- 
tion, and  Erosion  Management  Act  of  1991)  or 
more  often  as  the  Director  determines  necessary 
because  of  storms,  increased  erosion  rates,  in- 
creased watershed  developvnent,  or  other  ex- 
traordinary situations,  the  Director  shall  assess 
the  need  to  revise  and  update  all  flood-plain 
areas  and  flood-risk  zones  identified,  delineated, 
or  established  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  revise  and  update  any 
flood-plain  areas  and  flood-risk  zones — 

"(1)  upon  the  determination  of  the  Director, 
according  to  the  assessment  under  subsection 
(e),  that  revision  and  updating  are  necessary  for 
the  areas  and  zones;  or 

"(2)  upon  the  request  from  any  State  or  local 
government  stating  that  specific  flood-plain 
areas  or  flood-risk  zones  in  the  State  or  locality 
need  revision  or  updating  (if  sufficient  tech- 
nical, engineering,  or  other  justification  is  pro- 
vided, in  the  determination  of  the  Director,  to 
justify  the  request).". 

(b)  Use  of  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund.— Section  1310(a)  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4017(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  for   revising   and   updating  flood-plain 
areas  and  flood-risk  zones. ". 
SEC.  eOi.  BUDGET  COMPLIANCE 

The  applicable  cost  estimate  of  this  Act  for  all 
purposes  of  section  252  and  253  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1991,  decrease  in  outlays  of 
$0. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1992,  decrease  in  outlays  of 
$0. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  decrease  in  outlays  of 
$3,000,000. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1994,  decrease  in  outlays  of 
$7,000,000. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1995,  decrease  in  outlays  of 
$1,000,000. 

SEC.  eOS.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  any  appropriate  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  may  each  issue  any  regu- 
latioris  necessary  to  carry  out  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  several  amendments 
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which  I  believe  are  noncontroverslal, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  JONES  of  North 
Carolina:  1.  In  title  IV,  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end: 

•^EC.  41S.  COORDINATION  WITH  COASTAL  ZONE 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS. 

'(a)  IN  General. — In  the  implementation  of 
the  amendments  made  pursuant  to  sections 
407  and  408,  the  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  to  promote  full  coordina- 
tion of  the  coastal  erosion  management  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4101  et  seq.)  as  amended  by 
this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451 
et  seq.).  Furthermore,  the  Director  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  utilize  state 
management  programs  approved  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  to  facilitate  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  management  plans  for  coastal 
erosion-prone  areas. 

'(b)  COORDINATION  REPORT.— The  Director 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  shall  jointly  prepare 
a  report  which  details  the  proposed  mecha- 
nisms for  achieving  the  coordination  re- 
quired In  subsection  (a).  This  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance,  Mitigation,  and  Ero- 
sion Management  Act  of  1991. 

'(c)  Erosion  Management  Program  Regu- 
lations.— In  issuing  any  regulations  under 
section  1368(a)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Director  shall  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Coordination  Report  required  under 
subsection  (b)'." 

2.  In  section  501— 

"(1)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(1)(G); 

'(2)  by  striking  the  period  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(H)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

'(3)  by  inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)(1): 

'(I)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere; 

'(J)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  and 

'(K)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental I*rotection  Agency.'":  and 

'(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(j)  and  redesignating  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly: 

'(j)  SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  NATURAL  AND  BENE- 
FICIAL Functions  of  the  Floodplain.— The 
members  of  the  Task  Force  appointed  under 
subsections  (b)(1)  (I),  (J),  and  (K)  shall  con- 
stitute a  select  subcommittee  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  duties  under  subsection  (c), 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance,  Mitigation,  and  Ero- 
sion Management  Act  of  1991  which  deal  with 
protection  of  the  natural  and  beneficial  func- 
tions of  the  floodplain'." 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   amend- 


ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today's  bill  makes  impor- 
tant and  innovative  changes  to  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program.  Some 
of  these  changes  touch  on  matters  over 
which  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  jurisdiction. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  some 
formal  mechanisms  for  coordinating 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
with  existing  programs  which  deal  with 
coastal  zone  management,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  water  qual- 
ity protection. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  requirement  that  the  direc- 
tor consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  [NOAA]  in  implement- 
ing the  coastal  erosion  management 
provisions  of  this  new  law. 

NOAA  is  the  Federal  agency  which 
administers  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  and  should  be  able  to  assist 
the  director  in  effectively  designing 
and  implementing  a  coastal  erosion 
management  program. 

Also,  the  29  States  which  have  feder- 
ally approved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  can  provide  the  direc- 
tor with  a  ready  made  implementation 
tool  and  my  amendment  encourages 
him  to  use  this  tool. 

My  second  amendment  creates  a  se- 
lect subcommittee  to  recommend  effefp- 
tive  measures  of  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  deal  with  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  and  beneficial 
functions  of  the  floodplain. 

This  subcommittee  is  made  up  of  ap- 
pointees from  NOAA,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  environmental  commu- 
nity. I  am  aware  of  no  opposition.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

We  have  looked  at  these  amend- 
ments. They  are  very  constructive  ad- 
ditions to  our  bill,  and  we  accept  these 
amendments  and  urge  their  passage. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  minority  has  examined  this  leg- 
islation and  the  proposed  amendments. 
We  agree  with  them  and  conmiend 
Chairman  Jones  for  offering  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  ORADISON 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gradison:  Page 
78,  strike  lines  9  through  22  (and  redesignate 
subsequent  sections  and  conform  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly). 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  section  604 
from  this  bill.  That  section  makes 
CBO's  cost  estimates  binding  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  Sec- 
tion 604  directly  contradicts  the  act. 
which  makes  0MB  the  official  score- 
keeper  for  all  purposes. 

My  amendment  simply  ensures  that 
this  bill  complies  with  last  fall's  budg- 
et agreement.  As  the  President  has 
said,  "if  specifically  negotiated  and 
agreed  provisions  are  to  be  undone 
*  *  *  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  the 
agreement  to  be  taken  seriously?" 
Aside  from  being  unwise,  the  policy  be- 
hind directed  scorekeeping  has  been  in- 
consistently applied.  Already  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  has 
established  a  pattern  of  ignoring  its 
own  rule  in  cases  where  0MB  provides 
the  lower  cost  estimate.  In  fact,  out  of 
seven  bills  enacted  this  year  involving 
pay-as-you-go  spending,  only  one  came 
to  the  floor  with  the  directed  scoring 
language  required  by  the  Democrats' 
rule.  And,  as  you  know,  the  Senate  has 
no  comparable  rule  and  so  far  this  year 
has  not  insisted  on  CBO  scoring  over 
0MB  scoring. 

OMB's  preliminary  cost  estimate  of 
this  bill  is  identical  to  CBO's.  The  only 
major  substantative  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  administration  and 
Congress  is  the  inclusion  of  section  604 
in  the  bill.  My  amendment  removes 
this  obstacle  and  allows  quick  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  amendment's  de- 
feat will  only  delay  the  bill  in  con- 
ference and  provoke  a  certain  veto  if 
the  offending  section  is  not  removed 
today  by  the  House  or  later  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fought  this 
battle  before,  with  H.R.  1175,  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  authoriza- 
tions bill.  Unless  we  abide  by  the  budg- 
et agreement,  we  are  likely  to  continue 
revisiting  this  issue  time  after  time 
and  accomplished  nothing  but  delay  in 
enacting  desirable  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  1236. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

D  1720 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  in  defense  of  the 
budget  iigreement,  that  greatly  loved 
accomplishment  of  last  year  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  passion  that  my 
friend,  the  gentlemaji  from  Ohio, 
brought  to  this  debate. 
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true  of  this  bill.  The  question  is  who  is 
more  objective,  and  as  we  try  and  fig- 
ure out  whether  CBO  or  0MB  is  more 
objective,  I  ask  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  name  David  Stock- 
man means  anything  to  them. 

Mr.  Stockman  wrote  a  very  interest- 
ing book  in  which  he  talked  about  how 
he  played  around  with  the  estimates. 
Read  Mr.  Stockman's  book.  It  is  hardly 
an  announcement  of  absolute,  pristine 
approach  to  the  numbers. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  gentleman  is  referring  the 
current  head  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  a  gentleman  who 
served  there  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  He  is, 
as  the  gentleman,  I  think,  knows,  the 
appointee  of  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  He  set 
a  pattern  which  I  think  is  often  fol- 
lowed. 

No,  David  Stockman  is  not  the  cur- 
rent head  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  He  was  Ronald  Reeigan's 
appointee  who  served  for  several  years 
and  who  wrote  such  great  pieces  of  leg- 
islation such  as  Gramm-Latta,  which 
members  of  the  minority  so  enthu- 
siastically supported,  so  while  he  has 
departed,  the  legacy  of  the  votes  of  the 
gentleman  and  ladies  on  the  other  side 
gave  us  live  on. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
assumption  which  is  implicit  in  what 
he  says,  at  least  the  way  I  hear  him, 
that  there  is  a  bias  one  way  or  the 
other  within  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  issues  of  this  kind. 
There  was  a  study  done  of  the  entire 
history  of  projections  of  the  deficit  by 
0MB  and  by  CBO  over  the  entire  period 
that  they  both  have  made  such  esti- 
mates which  began  at  the  beginning  of 
1975,  and  it  did  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  over  the  period  of  years,  they  were 
essentially  the  same  numbers. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing  out 
that  there  is  no  real  point  to  his 
amendment.  The  gentleman  has  just 
said  that  over  a  period  of  years,  on  the 
deficit,  OMB  and  CBO  came  out  the 
same. 

I  have  yielded  several  times  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  think  I  am  going  to 
get  a  couple  of  minutes  in  before  I 
yield  to  him  again. 

The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the 
President  will  veto  this  bill  if  this 
amendment  is  not  accepted.  Why?  Be- 
cause CBO  and  OMB  come  out  the 
same,  so  apparently  what  we  have  is  a 
degree  of  turf  consciousness  in  the 
White  House  which  seems  to  me  unbe- 
coming. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  gentleman's  anal- 
ogy is  a  little  bit  inappropriate,  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  here  about 
overall  deficit  projections.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  scoring  the  effects  of  policy, 
and    I    apologize    if    the    gentleman 


thought  I  was  being  implicit.  I  meant 
to  be  explicit. 

OMB,  being  part  of  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  will  sometimes  be  influ- 
enced by  the  policy  views  of  that  ad- 
ministration in  its  scoring.  CBO  may 
also  be  sometimes  influenced,  more 
likely  by  Congress,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  current  situation  and  in  the  ac- 
counts I  have  seen,  CBO  does  a  better 
job,  and  that  is  the  question  before  us. 

I  would  point  out,  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  House,  the  President  can 
decide  when  he  vetoes  a  bill  or  not 
what  he  wants  to  do. 

The  head  of  CBO  is  subject  to  joint 
appointment.  The  head  of  OMB  is  ap- 
pointed only  by  the  President,  as  he 
should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Espy).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  then,  the  question  is:  Do  we 
do  better  with  the  bipartisanly  ap- 
pointed head  of  CBO,  or  do  we  do  better 
with  the  Presidentially  appointed  head 
of  OMB? 

I  do  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  the 
stuff  over  which  empires  fall.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  particularly  unfortu- 
nate that  the  gentleman  has  waived 
the  veto  threat.  The  veto  threat,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  saved  in  constitu- 
tional terms  for  weightier  issues,  not 
one  where,  as  the  gentleman  himself 
points  out,  that  it  does  not  make  very 
much  difference. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  our  col- 
leagues that  the  gentleman  has  under- 
cut his  own  point  that  there  is  some 
implicit  bias  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  by  acknowledging 
that,  with  regard  to  the  specific  issue 
before  us,  the  estimates  are  identical 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

There  is  one  other  point,  I  think, 
that  is  interesting  to  keep  in  mind,  and 
that  is  that  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
controlled  by  the  gentleman's  own 
party,  insisted  on  knocking  out  this  di- 
rected CBO  scorekeeping  with  regard 
to  the  one  bill  which  reached  them,  and 
with  regard  to  the  budget  which  they 
recently  approved,  and  which  we  are 
going  to  conference  on  within  a  matter 
of  days,  they  used  OMB  data,  OMB 
numbers,  entirely  in  their  estimates, 
whereas  we  used  CBO.  So  I  think  the 
gentleman's  quarrel  is  not  just  with 
Mr.  Stockman  of  blessed  memory  but 
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also  with  the  Democrats  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  FRANK  Of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  yes,  I  will 
plead  guilty  to  not  being  willing  auto- 
matically to  do  whatever  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate thinks  we  ought  to  do.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  accept  that  as  his 
lodestar,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  I  prefer 
a  situation  where  the  House  votes  the 
House's  judgment.  If  when  we  go  to 
conference  in  the  course  of  give  and 
take,  we  have  to  give  and  take,  let  us 
do  it.  I  do  not  like  a  situation  which, 
instead  of  give  and  take,  they  give,  and 
we  take  the  orders,  and  that  is  appar- 
ently the  gentleman's  argument  for  it. 

As  far  as  my  acknowledging  there  is 
implicit  bias,  I  want  to  be  very  clear,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  anything,  because 
there  is  nothing  implicit  about  it.  The 
President  appoints  somebody.  He  or 
she  is  going  to  take  the  President's 
views  into  account.  And,  yes,  they  do 
come  out  the  same  in  this  case.  CBO 
and  0MB  will  often  be  the  same. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  terms  of  in- 
stitutional integrity  for  this  House, 
not  the  Senate,  not  the  President,  to 
maintain  control  over  scoring  of  its 
own  legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gradison  amendment  to  delete  604  from 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  604,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  here  very  adequately  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  un- 
dermines the  budget  agreement  of  last 
year,  an  agreement  that  was  subject  to 
extensive  discussions  and  negotiations 
between  both  sides  of  the  House. 

D  1730 

The  statement  of  administration  pol- 
icy which  has  also  been  mentioned 
states  that  senior  advisers  will  rec- 
ommend a  veto  of  the  bill  if  it  is  sent 
to  the  President  with  section  604  in  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
have  the  legislation  vetoed  simply  be- 
cause of  section  604,  but  there  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  involved  here,  even 
though  the  scoring  is  the  same.  I  would 
say  that  the  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Erdreich]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]  for  the 
wonderful  work  that  they  have  done  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  makes 
very  substantial  improvements  to  the 
existing  insurance  program. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  will 
produce  savings  to  the  government.  Ac- 
cording to  both  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  will  produce 
$11  billion  in  savings  over  a  5-year  au- 
thorization period  of  this  program.  Be- 
cause of  this  recommended  veto  threat, 
and  because  the  legislation  is  so  need- 
ed, I  think  that  this  section  ought  to 
be  deleted,  and  it  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  President  so  he  can  sign  it  with  a 


veto  in  favor  of  the  Gradison  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  We  all  recall  that  on  a 
straight  party-line  vote  back  in  Janu- 
ary, the  Democratic  majority  forced 
upon  this  House  a  rule  change.  We 
fought  that  change  at  the  time.  The  in- 
tent, of  course,  of  the  new  rule  was  to 
override  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  the  final  scorekeeper  for  se- 
quester purposes. 

While  the  point  was  made  that  Con- 
gress can  change  its  mind  from  time  to 
time,  and  Members  can  change  their 
mind,  nevertheless,  this  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  budget  summit 
agreement  enacted  by  the  Congress 
last  fall.  An  agreement  that  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  give  Members 
a  budget  guidepost  for  5  years.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  we  really  did  not 
mean  what  we  said  at  that  time,  when 
there  was  such  a  traumatic  argument, 
over  many  months,  over  what  we  were 
going  to  do  and  what  we  were  not  going 
to  do  in  terms  of  the  Federal  budget. 

We  say  today  we  have  in  that  budget 
agreement  spending  caps  for  a  good  3 
years.  We  even  made  the  distinction 
between  how  hard  it  was  to  maintain 
them  for  3  and  between  the  increment 
of  3  and  5  years.  However,  all  Members 
were  under  the  same  understanding 
when  we  adopted  that  agreement. 

The  agreement  failed  the  first  time. 
Of  course,  we  were  floored  that  it  did 
not  pass.  We  said  that  we  would  prob- 
ably lose  along  the  way.  We  frankly 
did,  by  means  of  a  $20  billion  increase 
in  revenue  and  $20  billion  more  in 
spending  because  we  did  not  adopt  the 
first  agreement.  But  we  adopted  the 
second  one.  In  the  second  one,  of 
course,  we  had  this  agreement  on 
scorekeeping. 

Although  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  0MB  and  CBO  agree  on  the 
figures,  I  support  the  striking  of  the 
CBO  cost  estimate  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  intent  of  the  language  is 
to  change  last  year's  budget  deal. 

I  find  it  interesting  in  describing  the 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
2  weeks  ago  my  colleeigues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle,  described  it  as  complying  with 
the  budget  sunnmiit  agreement. 

My  question  to  Members  then  is:  Do 
we  have  an  agreement  that  we  intend 
to  live  up  to,  or  do  we  not?  And  will  the 
agreement  only  be  enforced  when  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  majority  party, 
as  distinguished  from  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides? 

I  think  an  agreement  is  an  agree- 
ment is  an  agreement. 

The  President  has  stated,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  who  just  preceded 
me  said,  that  any  bill  presented  to  him 
which  includes  the  offending  CBO  cost 
estimate  will  be  vetoed.  I  can  assure 


my  Democratic  friends  that  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  fight  such  CBO 
cost  estimate  language  every  time  it 
appears  in  a  bill,  because  we  feel 
strongly  about  it. 

As  I  indicated,  an  agreement  is  an 
agreement  is  an  agreement.  There  has 
got  to  be  some  measure  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  was  the  gentleman's 
approach  after  negotiating  Medicare 
figiires?  The  President  came  in  with  a 
proposal  that  was  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  less  than  the  Medicare  figure 
agreed  upon  in  the  budget  summit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand we  were  talking  about  an  agree- 
ment between  parties  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Is  the 
President  not  party  to  this  agreement? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  He  was  a  participant  in 
the  proceedings. 

I  am  talking  about  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  legisla- 
ture. He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  It  was  never  under- 
stood that  those  spending  caps  were 
floors  as  well  as  ceilings;  never  under- 
stood that  the  President,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so,  could  not  come  in  with  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  savings  of 
the  taxpayers"  money;  never  under- 
stood that  we  would  have  to  spend 
every  dime  that  was  set  aside  in  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  agree 
it  was  understood  having  reached  an 
agreement  that  people  could  propose 
different  things.  Was  it  also  understood 
that  Congress  would  waive  its  right  to 
legislate  changes  in  the  future? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
don't  think  that  was  the  case.  I  think 
we  are  a  pretty  much  even  path  on  that 
one. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Espy).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GRADISON]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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Hal(TX) 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moakley)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Espy,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1236)  to  revise  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program  to 
provide  for  mitigation  of  potential 
flood  damages  and  management  of 
coastal  erosion,  ensure  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program,  and  increase 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  pur- 
chase requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
138,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— yeas  388,  nays  18, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gallo  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida 
agralnst. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Dymally  agulnst. 

Messrs.  GEREN  of  Texas,  LAN- 
CASTER, HATCHER,  AUCOIN, 
SARPALIUS,  FLAKE,  and  WISE 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  BOEHNER,  and 
Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ESPY).  Are  there  further  amendments 
to  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  comjnit- 
tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 


[Roll  No.  75) 

YEAS— 388 

Abercromble 

Brewster 

Cunningham 

Alexander 

Broomfleld 

Darden 

AUard 

Browder 

Davis 

Anderson 

Brown 
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Andrews  (NJ) 

Bruce 

DeFaHo 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bryant 
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DeLay 

Anthony 

Bustamante 
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Byron 

Derrick 

Archer 

Callahan 

Dickinson 

Aspln 

Camp 

Dicks 

Atkins 

Campbell  (CA) 

Dingell 

AuCoin 

Campbell  (CO) 

Dixon 

Bacchus 

C&rdln 

Donnelly 

Baker 

Carper 

Dooley 

Ballenger 

Chsjidler 

DooUttle 

Barnard 

cniapman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Barrett 

Clement 

Downey 

Barton 

Cllnger 

Dreler 

Bateman 

Coble 

Dorbin 

Bellenson 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Early 

Bentley 

Collins  (IL) 

Eckart 

Bereuter 

Collins  (MI) 

Edwards  (CA) 
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Combest 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bllbray 

Condlt 

Edwards  (TX) 

BiUrakls 

Conyers 

Emerson 

Bllley 

Cooper 

Engel 

Boehlert 

Costello 

English 

Boehner 

CooghliB 

Erdrelch 

Bonlor 

Cox  (CA) 

Espy 

Borskl 

Cox (IL) 

Evans 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Fascell 

Boxer 

Cramer 

Fawell 
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Faslo 

Felgluui 

Fields 

Flah 
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Ford  (MI) 
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Frank  (MA) 
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Lonr 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 
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Marlenee 
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D  1815 

Mr.  Delay  chajigred  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bac- 
chus). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
HAROLD  BROWN:  VIEWS  ON  THE 
B-2  BOMBER 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  military  tech- 
notogical  superiority  proved  its  value  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  witti  dramatic  effect.  Our 
ability  to  maintain  ttiis  edge  will  depend  on  our 
willingness  to  make  tfie  investment  in  revolu- 
tionary capabilities  even  as  we  reduce  our 
overall  spending  levels  and  force  structure. 
The  cornerstone  of  ttiis  strategy  is  full  utiliza- 
tion of  stealth  technotogy. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Homer,  commander  of  Air 
Forces  in  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm,  put  it  well 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priatkKis  Defense  Subcommittee  when  he  stat- 
ed: 

We're  still  coming  to  gripe  with  the  impli- 
cations, but  I  can  honestly  say  that  stealth 
has  revolutionized  warfare.  Without  the  F- 
117  the  fighter  pilot  losses  and  the  civilian 
casualties  would  have  been  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude higher.  As  a  father,  taxpayer,  com- 
mander and  pilot  I  can  assure  you  that 
stealth  will  give  America  the  cutting  edge 
capability  It  needs  to  ensure  our  security  for 
the  long  term. 

The  at)(lity  of  stealth  aircraft  to  conduct  mis- 
sions without  a  massive  air  armada  of  fighter 
protection,  jammer  aircraft,  and  airborne  tank- 
ers also  rnake  it  very  cost  effective  wtien 
measured  against  real  life  mission  applicatx>n. 
This  is  the  taie  measure  of  cost  that  must  be 


evaluated,  not  simply  unit  costs  that  have  no 
relatkxiship  to  military  capability. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  recall,  but 
it  was  the  Carter  administration  that  was  in- 
strumental in  giving  Vne  initial  priority  to  pursu- 
ing the  revolutk)nary  attributes  of  stealth. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  in  that  adminis- 
tration, HaroM  Brown,  recentty  shared  with  me 
his  views  on  the  B-2  bomber.  He  continues  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  important  investment  ttiat 
is  critical  for  both  strategk;  modernization  and 
for  dramatic  additional  conventional  capability. 

I  include  his  letter  on  this  subject  in  ttie 
Record  so  tfiat  all  Members  of  ttie  House  can 
benefit  from  his  judgment 

The  Johns  Hopkins 
Foreign  Poucy  iNSTrruTE, 
Washington  DC.  April  26,  1991. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  In  our  recent  conversa- 
tion you  requested  my  comments  on  the  B- 
2  program.  In  this  response.  I  give  my  views 
on  the  purposes  and  utility  of  the  B-2,  along 
with  my  judgment  on  the  development  and 
procurement  program. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  dealing  with  a  time  frame 
that  extends  out  at  least  to  the  year  2020 
and.  If  the  history  of  the  B~52  Is  an  example, 
even  the  year  2030.  The  character  of  possible 
adversaries  of  the  United  States,  the  nature 
of  the  possible  military  threats,  the  then  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  national  strategy  and  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  the  detailed  nature  of 
warfare  cannot  be  very  peclsely  defined  for 
much  of  that  period.  Still,  we  can  divide  the 
proposes  the  B-2  would  serve  Into  a  nuclear 
strategic  role  (with  the  USSR,  or  the  large 
and  well  armed  political  entity  which  re- 
mains In  whatever  form  after  the  current  up- 
heavals have  worked  their  way,  as  adver- 
sary) and  a  conventional  role  Involving  at- 
tack on  military  and  other  strategic  targets 
using  non-nuclear  munitions. 

To  begin  with  the  nuclear  role,  the  B-2  is 
designed  to  serve  as  the  bomber  component 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent.  Its  target 
system  for  that  function  would  be  the  same 
as  those  of  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles, 
and  the  present  lK)ml)er  force.  The  triad  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces  Include  land-based 
ICBMs,  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  an  air  breathing  force  Including 
bomt>ers  and  cruise  missile.  One  value  of 
such  a  mix  is  to  make  United  States  forces 
not  vulnerable  to  a  single  or  simple  opposi- 
tion strategy  to  destroy  our  retaliatory  ca- 
pability before  it  can  be  launched  or  to  a  sin- 
gle or  simple  active  defense  against  U.S. 
strategic  retalltory  forces.  Bombers  can  take 
off  on  warning  befon  the  impact  of  a  pre- 
emptive attack  by  an  adversary.  A  bomber 
force  (or  a  cruise  missile  force)  cannot  be  de- 
fended against  by  the  same  systems  as  would 
function  against  ballistic  nnissiles.  The 
lx>ml>er  force  is  t)oth  recallable  and  (in  prin- 
ciple) reprogrammable  in  flight  to  different 
targets.  I  do  not  place  much  weight  on  the 
possible  ability  of  the  B-2  (or  any  other 
bomber)  to  function  successfully  against 
strategic  relocatable  targets  such  as  mobile 
ballistic  missiles;  I  never  have.  The  principal 
problem  with  such  targets  is  locating  and 
Identifying  them  In  near  real  time.  If  that 
can  l>e  done,  by  any  combination  of  intel- 
ligence means,  systems  other  than  fully  pen- 
etrating bomt>er8  can  deliver  a  strike  on 
those  strategic  relocatable  targets  within 
fifteen  minutes  or  so. 
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would  have  to  fi 
dlfncultles  with 
in  the  B-1  are  wi 
servable  qualltli 
for  electronic  co 
tive  countermi 
all  for  the  B-2, 
much  less  has 


Thus,  we  needl  to  compare  the  B-2  with 
other  air  breathers  as  they  might  operate 
against  Soviet  sistems  of  the  21st  Century. 
In  that  time  fraii  le,  neither  the  B-S2  nor  the 
B-1  can  be  relle<:  on  to  penetrate  advanced 
Soviet  defenses,  pielther  has  low  observable 
characteristics  a*iywhere  near  those  of  the 
B-2,  and  we  will  beed  low  observable  charac- 
teristics of  a  hiwily  advanced  Idnd  to  have 
confidence  in  pepetration.  EUectronic  coun- 
termeasures.  whlbh  are  the  other  way  to  at- 
tempt successful  penetration,  especially 
against  mobile  defenses  that  are  hard  to  tar- 
get with  balllstid  missiles,  are  more  difficult 
to  incorporate  jnto  cruise  missiles  which 
leave  less  weig|it  carrying  capacity  and 
nction  autonomously.  The 
lectronic  counter  measures 
11  known.  The  very  low  ob- 
of  the  B-2  make  it  easier 
ntermeasures  and  other  p.c- 
lUres,  if  they  are  needed  at 
to  be  incorporated,  since 
be  simulated  or  hidden. 
Cruise  missiles  afe  less  flexible:  they  cannot 
be  recalled  after  launch,  and  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  reprogram  during  flight  for 
evasion  or  retai^eting.  To  some  extent,  it 
would  be  possible  to  trade  off  a  longer  air 
launch  cruise  n^issile  range  against  a  less 
penetratable  boiAber  acting  as  a  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier.  Bii  beyond  relatively  short 
ranges  the  air-|au°ched  cruise  missile  is 
much  less  cost-effective  than  having  the 
bomber  carry  tae  warhead  the  rest  of  the 
way.  That  is,  a  pomber  load  of  cruise  mis- 
siles carries  muqh  less  payload  to  the  target 
than  does  that  4ame  carrying  capacity  em- 
ployed in  a  penetrating  mode.  A  similar 
tradeoff  applies  In  the  conventional  case,  to 
be  discussed  below,  but  very  much  more 
strongly,  becau^  the  payload  of  conven- 
tional ordnancei  that  must  be  delivered 
against  targets  ift  thousands  of  times  greater 
than  for  nuclear  irarheads. 

I  believe  thai  there  should  be  an  air 
breathing  compcnent,  specifically  a  bomber 
component,  of  tl  le  triad  of  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  of  tie  United  States  during  the 
early  21st  Century.  The  erosion,  aging, 
delay— perhape  Indefinitely— of  modemlaa- 
tlon,  and  uncer^n  survivability  against  a 
preemptive  att^k  that  characterizes  the 
U.S.  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force 
ew.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
t  bomber  component  ought 


reinforces  this 
given  above,  t 
to  be  B-2. 

Let  me  now  ti 
2  in  non-nucl< 
vorable  conside: 
native  deliveri 


n  to  the  function  of  the  B- 
warfare.  Corresponding  fa- 
tions  compared  with  alter- 
apply  even  more  strongly 
to  the  B-2  in  thi<  case. 

Low  attrition  |8  a  necessity  for  delivery  of 
substantial  conventional  tonnage  of  high  ex- 
plosives (whether  so  called  iron  bombs  or 
precision  guided  munitions)  with  restrikes. 
Nuclear  delivers  can  be  accomplished  with 
twenty-five  or  even  fifty  percent  attrition. 
But  even  five  percent  is  totally  unacceptable 
for  sustained  copventional  bombing.  During 
the  first  decade  f)f  the  21st  Century,  effective 
air  defease  is  lilkely  to  be  available  to  many 
nations  all  oveo  the  world.  Low  obeervable 
characteristics  frill  be  a  necessity  for  non- 
nuclear  operatlobs  against  such  defenses. 

Why.  one  may  ask.  can't  we  use  the  F-117 
Stealth  Fighter  I  for  that  purpose?  We  could. 
but  the  systemi  cost  per  pound  of  payload 
will  be  considerkbly  lower  for  the  B-2  than 
for  the  F-117.  Tl)e  projected  force  of  B-2s  can 
carry  10  or  20  ti|nes  the  total  payload  of  the 
F-117  force.  Mo^  important,  the  B-2  would 
be  able  to  strlkej  anywhere  in  the  world  with- 
in 34  to  48  hours  from  present  U.S. -controlled 


bases  without  any  forward  deployment  by 
using  inflight  refueling. 

We  have  seen  a  case  where  the  air  cam- 
paigrn  over  a  period  of  one  month  made  pos- 
sible a  brilliant  ground  campaign  with  cas- 
ualties at  a  low  level  previously  unheard  of: 
there  has  not  been  anything  like  it  in  mod- 
ern military  history.  But  It  took  six  months 
for  the  U.S.  forces  to  get  ready.  Will  there  be 
another  case  In  which  the  situation  will  re- 
quire the  daily  delivery  of  a  thousand  tons  of 
explosives  by  air.  and  in  which  the  ability  to 
begin  doing  so  within  two  days  and  from  ex- 
isting U.S.  bases  would  much  improve  our 
military  options?  In  the  19908.  perhaps  not. 
But  either  in  the  1990s  or  at  some  point  be- 
yond then,  I  regard  such  a  situation  as  high- 
ly likely.  The  programmed  B-2  force  would 
have  that  capability,  and  no  other  force 
could  do  it. 

The  details  of  performance  of  the  B-2  are 
still  classified,  but  my  understanding  of  that 
performance  in  terms  of  payload.  range,  and 
low  observable  characteristics  is  that  the 
test  program  so  far  shows  that  they  are 
being  successfully  achieved. 

The  cost  of  the  program  Is  very  high  but  in 
deciding  how  to  proceed  from  here  we  should 
consider  only  the  remaining  cost,  because 
the  sunk  cost  is  indeed  sunk.  At  $30  billion, 
the  remaining  cost  is  still  high.  It  may 
therefore  make  sense  to  build  at  the  mini- 
mum efficient  rate,  even  though  that  slower 
rate  may  increase  the  unit  cost.  But  the  re- 
maining cost  of  the  B-2  program  will  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  equivalent  delivery  ca- 
pability by  the  next  generation  of  tactical 
attack  aircraft,  which  would  require  forward 
bases,  either  on  land  or  on  carriers,  and  sub- 
stantial deployment  time  to  reach  attack 
distance.  Indeed,  using  constant  dollar  costs 
and  equivalent  program  costs,  the  same  is 
true  of  a  comparison  of  the  B-2  with  a  force 
of  the  existing  generation  of  tactical  fighters 
of  equivalent  delivery  capability.  My  own  in- 
clination would  be  to  find  some  of  the  money 
for  the  B-2,  specifically  the  operating  costs, 
by  phasing  down  the  B-1.  That  might  even 
provide  enough  to  pay  for  some  of  the  B-2  ac- 
quisition costs  as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  there  is  a  mini- 
mum workable  force  level  and  production 
rate.  The  former  is  much  nearer  75  than  15. 
and  the  latter  nearer  10  a  year  than  2  or  3. 

To  sixmmarize:  1.  The  U.S.  military  force 
structure  should  include  a  heavy  bomber 
component  well  beyond  the  year  2000.  both 
for  conventional  and  strategic  nuclear  pur- 
poses. Such  a  force  has  inherent  capabilities 
no  other  component  of  the  U.S.  military 
force  has,  including  delivery  of  massive 
ordance  amounts  on  short  notice  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

2.  In  the  light  of  expected  air  defense  capa- 
bilities throughout  the  developing  world  as 
well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  successor 
state,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  decade 
and  even  more  beyond  the  year  2000,  a  highly 
advanced  low  observable  capability  is  nec- 
essary in  that  heavy  bomber  force.  Only  the 
B-2  has  those  capabilities  in  adequate  meas- 
ure. 

3.  The  B-2  development  has  been  success- 
ful. The  production  rate  should  depend  on 
continued  favorable  progress  in  the  testing 
program,  which  tias  proceeded  successfully 
so  far.  The  programmed  force  size  and  rate  of 
production  api>ear  reasonable  in  terms  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  do  a  similar  function 
less  well  in  other  ways. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  brown. 


RESTRICTING  EXPORT-IMPORT 

BANK     IN      FOREIGN     MILITARY 
SALES 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  restricting: 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  role  in  for- 
eign military  sales.  Seven  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee  are 
original  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing our  distinguished  chairman,  HENR7 
Gonzalez. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  the  only 
Federal  credit  agency  established  sole- 
ly to  promote  U.S.  commercial  exports 
overseas.  For  more  than  50  years,  the 
Bank  has  helped  American  businesses, 
large  and  small,  market  their  products 
and  services  worldwide. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  the 
Bank's  resources  to  assist  our  busi- 
nesses in  meeting  the  competitive 
challenges  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  administration,  however,  now 
proposes  to  allow  U.S.  arms  manufax:- 
turers  a  generous,  SI  billion  allowance 
of  the  agency's  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

The  Exlmbank  is  unsuited  for  arrang- 
ing weapon  sales.  These  transactions 
are  political  and  strategic  by  nature, 
and  should  be  handled  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon. 

Inevitably,  undemocratic  nations 
will  pressure  the  Bank  for  help  to  buy 
hlgh-technologry  American  weapons  if 
this  Pandora's  box  is  opened.  Recent 
Banking  Committee  hearings  found 
that  Exlmbank  played  a  role  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  purchase  of  U.S.  goods 
with  military  applications. 

The  Exlmbank  simply  can't  afford  to 
get  involved  in  this  line  of  business. 
The  Bank's  1992  equity  is  a  negative 
S6.1  billion.  Ultimately,  the  taxpayers 
will  be  left  with  the  bill  if  costly  de- 
faults from  foreign  arms  sales  occur. 
History  shows  they  will. 

My  legrislation  reaffirms  the  Bank's 
conunercial  mission  while  limiting  the 
nvimber  of  actors  in  the  global  arms 
race.  I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  let  me  provide  some 
background  on  the  proposed  Exlmbank 
arms  sales  program.  On  March  7  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  creating  an 
Exlmbank  pilot  program  to  guarantee 
51  billion  annually  for  weapon  sales  to 
NATO  countries,  Japan,  Israel,  Aus- 
tralia, and  possibly  less  stable  develop- 
ing nations  as  well.  Similar  legislation 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  House. 
The  Bank's  dubious  record  of  participa- 
tion in  foreign  arms  sales,  however, 
does  not  merit  expanded  activity  in 
this  area. 

When  the  Exlmbank  financed  mili- 
tary sales  in  the  1960's,  top  secret 
"Country-X"  loans  were  used  to  chan- 
nel       sophisticated        weapons        to 
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uncreditworthy  nations  largely  In  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  even 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Uncovered  in  1967,  the 
ensuing  scandal  proved  that  even  goods 
sold  to  our  closest  allies  could  not  be 
kept  from  our  enemies.  Incredibly,  the 
Bank  extended  credit  for  arms  sales  to 
developing  coimtries  without  a  repay- 
ment guarantee.  Not  surprisingly, 
many  of  these  cash-strapped  nations 
defaulted,  leading  to  a  general  prohibi- 
tion in  1974  against  further  arms  sales 
by  the  Bank  to  the  Third  World. 

More  recently,  a  1988  sale  of  military 
helicopters  to  Colombia  for  anti- 
narcotics  purposes  was  linked  by  Am- 
nesty International  to  the  possible 
murder  of  several  political  dissidents. 
Today,  the  Eximbank  is  poised  to  ap- 
prove the  sale  of  200  helicopters  to  Tur- 
key, a  nation  with  a  poor  human  rights 
record. 

The  proposed  pilot  program  on  arms 
sales  is  silent  on  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  inevitably  will  arise  from 
end  use,  and  human  rights  violations, 
ignoring  prior  difficulties  with  control- 
ling bank  arms  sales.  My  bill  corrects 
this  oversight  while  ensuring  that 
Eximbank's  resources  are  used,  as 
originally  intended,  to  finance  U.S. 
nondefense  exports. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  narrows 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  law's 
exceptions  against  arms  sales — for 
anti-narcotics  activities  and  national 
interest  purposes — may  be  exercised. 

First,  the  legislation  bans  a  foreign 
country  from  participating  in 
Eximbank  defense  sales  for  anti-nar- 
cotics activities  if,  in  the  past,  it  had 
used  any  American  weapons  or  defense 
services  to  break  an  end  use  agree- 
ment, or  violate  human  rights.  Weap- 
ons purchased  under  this  program  must 
be  used  only  for  anti-narcotics  actions, 
and  must  be  bought  before  September 
30,  1992.  In  addition,  the  President  must 
consult  with  concerned  nongovern- 
mental organizations  [NGO's]  in  mak- 
ing these  important  determinations. 

Second,  the  existing  law's  national 
interest  exception  is  tightened  in  the 
bill  to  only  those  cases  where  a  sale  is 
essential  to  protect  the  United  States 
from  a  direct  security  threat.  In  all 
other  cases,  bank  financed  arms  sales 
are  strictly  forbidden. 

Reinforcing  Eximbank's  commercial 
mission  makes  conmion  sense.  There 
are  few  if  any  anticipated  financial 
benefits  to  the  pilot  program.  Indeed,  a 
November  1990  interagency  report  on 
this  matter  concluded  that  75  percent 
of  all  nations  are  unlikely  to  use  guar- 
anteed loans  for  U.S.  defense  goods. 
The  remaining  25  percent  "might  rep- 
resent a  potential  market,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  subsidizing  financing  would 
be  or  would  not  be  a  major  factor  af- 
fecting U.S.  market  share." 

Even  if  countries  did  demand 
Eximbank  credit  to  purchase  U.S. 
weapons,    the   pitfalls   of  such   trans- 


actions are  daunting.  Weapons  sales 
made  by  the  Defense  Department's 
Foreign  Military  Sales  [FMS]  program 
absorb,  on  average,  12  percent  defaults 
each  year.  The  Bank's  experts  predict 
at  least  6.5  percent  of  its  arms  sales 
will  enter  default. 

Moreover,  despite  claims  that  the 
pilot  program  would  not  diminish  Bank 
support  for  non-defense  exports,  it  is 
clear  that  expanded  arms  sales  would 
divert  at  least  10  percent  ($63  million) 
of  the  Eximbank's  fiscal  1992  program 
pool  of  $517  million  from  commercial 
exports.  Granted,  the  Bank  has  not  al- 
ways used  its  entire  annual  guarantee 
authority.  However,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  not  now,  when  commer- 
cial goods  are  a  bright  spot  in  our 
bleak  economy,  be  used  to  assume  the 
risks  of  financing  military  exports, 
with  the  associated  risks  of  default  and 
political  backlash.  Indeed,  with  U.S. 
commercial  exporters  desperate  for  ex- 
port credit  support,  the  administration 
should  conserve  its  limited  resources 
to  promote  exports  that  contribute  to 
the  development  of  markets  abroad  for 
quality  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

At  this  point,  I  will  include  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  related  material  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
H.R.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHOiUTY  OF  1HE  EXI><H<T-IlIPOiiT 
BANK  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  TO  FI- 
NANCE THE  SALE  OF  DEFENSE  ARTI- 
CLES OR  SERVICES  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIEa 

Section  2(b)(6)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(6))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking-  all  that  precedes  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(6)(A)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  in  connection  with  any 
credit  sale  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
any  country. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  services  to  a 
country  if  the  President  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  sale  is  necessary  to  protect  against 
a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(11)  the  defense  articles  or  services  are 
being  sold  on  or  before  September  30,  1992, 
and  will  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  sale,  only  for  anti-narcotics  purposes 
after  the  sale. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subpara«rraph  (B)(li), 
the  exception  provided  under  subparagraph 
(B)(ll)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  sale  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  a  country 
that  has  previously  obtained  any  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  from  any  United  States 
person,  only  if  the  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  nongovernmental  organizations 
concerned  with  such  matters,  determines 
that  the  country— 

"(1)  has  complied  with  all  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  the  end  use  of 
all  such  previously  obtained  defense  articles 
and  services;  and 

"(11)  has  not  used  any  such  previously  ob- 
tained defense  articles  and  services  to  en- 


gage In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  interntitlonally  recognized  human 
rights. 

"(D)(1)  The  Board  shall  not  give  approval 
to  guarantee,  Insure,  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticipate in  an  extension  of  credit  in  connec- 
tion with  any  sale  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  any  country  unless  any  deter- 
mination by  the  President  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C)  with  respect  to  such  sale  has 
been  reported  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  not  less  than  25 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
before  the  date  of  such  approval. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  continuity 
of  a  session  of  the  Congress  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  25-day  period  referred  to  in  clause 
(1).":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking  "(B), 
(C),  (D),  and  (F)"  and  inserting  "this  para- 
graph". 

(b)  Repeal.— Section  32  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2772)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  a.  GAO  STUDY  OF  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF 
THE  EXPORT— OfPORT  BAI«K  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  SALES  OF  DE- 
FENSE ARTICIfS  AND  SERVICES  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIE& 

(a)  Study.— The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  participation  of  the  E^xport-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  financing  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)(6)(F)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945)  to  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Report  to  the  Congress.- within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  a  report  that— 

(1)  summarizes  the  participation  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  including— 

(A)  participation  tliat  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor;  and 

(B)  partlciipatlon  that  was  disapproved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  and  the 
reasons  therefor; 

(2)  assesses  whether  (and,  if  so,  the  extent 
to  which)  the  countries  purchasing  defense 
articles  and  services  the  financing  of  the 
sales  of  which  was  partlcli>ated  in  by  the 
Bank— 

(A)  failed  to  comply  with  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  erd  use 
of  such  defense  articles  and  services;  or 

(B)  used  any  such  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights;  and 

(3)  assesses  the  theoretical  and  practical, 
political  and  economic,  pros  and  cons  of  such 
participation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18,  1991] 

Whtte  House  Seeks  To  Revtve  CREorrs  for 
Arms  Exports 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 
Washinoton,  March  17.— The  Bush  Admin- 
istration is  asking  Congress  to  authorize  a 
Government  agency  to  underwrite  sales  of 
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the  flrst  time  since  the 


proposal,  which  the  Ad- 


ministration sent  o  Capitol  Hill  last  week, 
would  merely  lev*  1  the  playing  field  with 
America's  main  in<  ustrial  competitors,  most 
of  which  have  expc  rt  credit  agencies  that  fi- 
nance military  sale  b. 
A  State  Departn|ent  official,  who  Insisted 
the  proposal  is  "a  strict- 
ly commercial  operation  and  is  to  be  used 
only  to  counter  subsidized  credit  packages 
from  competing  countries,  like  Prance." 

VERY  W  RONO-HEADED" 

the  proposal  say  that  by 
that  should  be  con- 
centrated on  nonrillltary  exports,  the  pro- 
gram will  hurt  American  comiwtltlveness 
pojrer  countries  to  spend 
arms.  America's  competl- 
accordlng  to  this  argu- 
ment, because  thei^  is  leas  of  a  ripple  effect 
through  the  economy  from  arms  sales  than 
firom.  say,  advance*  in  consumer  electronics. 

Representative  I  avid  R.  Obey,  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin  and  cl  talrman  of  the  House  Ap- 
Iiroprlations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
Ezport  Flntncing  and  Related  Mat- 
proposal  "very  wrong- 
headed."  Arms  salds  are  "by  their  very  na- 
ture noncommercial  and  political." 

In  1989,  the  last  y^ar  for  which  satistlcs  are 
available,  the  United  States  sold  about  S10.8 
billion  worth  of  ma  )or  conventional  weapons 
systems  abroad.  Thfc  bulk  of  these  sales  went 
to  American  allies  (n  NATO. 

The  AdminlstratllDn's  request  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  i  Government  agency,  un- 
derwrite the  arms  ^ales  promises  to  be  hotly 
debated  In  Congre^.  A  Pentagon-adminis- 
tered military  credit  guarantee  program  was 
suspended  In  the  late  1970'8  after  too  many 
customers  went  into  arrears,  with  their 
loans  either  forglveii  or  rescheduled. 

With  the  President's  backing,  the  proposal 
Is  expected  to  pas4  the  Senate.  But  it  will 
run  into  stiffer  oppoeition  in  the  House,  and 
at  this  stage,  its  fa|te  there  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Even  within  the  lAdmlnlstratlon.  the  pro- 
posal produced  a  lebate  before  the  White 
House  decided  to  pi  oceed.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Fentagon  supported  the 
change.  The  prlnclfal  objections  came  from 
executives  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  bank  was  fouj  ided  56  years  ago  to  stim- 
ulate trade  by  providing  financing  to  over- 
seas buyers  of  Amei  lean  goods  at  below-mar- 
ket  rates.  Since  19f4.  it  has  tiad  a  declared 
policy  of  financing  ^nly  nonmilitary  exports. 


WOULD  RESCIND  BAN 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  re- 
scind Section  32  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1968,  which  was  enacted  after  wide- 
spread use  of  the  agency  as  an  Instrument  of 
"backdoor  financing"  of  military  sales  to 
Southeast  Asian  nations  during  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  Section  32  bans  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing  of  military  sales  to 
developing  countries.  The  White  House  has 
proposed  that  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank  guar- 
antee up  to  SI  billion  of  commercial  bank 
loans  to  the  overseas  customers  of  American 
military  contractors. 

Such  a  sweeping  expansion  in  the  scope  of 
Government  credit  activities  for  military  ex- 
ports has  been  vigorously  promoted  by  large 
military  contractors  like  the  United  Tech- 
nologies Coriwratlon,  the  Raytheon  Com- 
pany and  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation, 
and  the  White  House  has  now  decided  to  go 
along. 

And  John  D.  Macomber,  president  of  the 
export  agency  and  a  friend  of  President 
Bush,  said:  "The  central  point  is  that  we're 
going  through  very  difficult  times  In  this 
country  for  defense  industries.  The  basic  mo- 
tivation behind  this  is  that  the  Government 
recognizes  there  are  some  real  economic  ad- 
justment problems  for  these  companies  to  go 
through,  and  this  would  be  a  way  for  the 
Government  to  be  of  some  help."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  budget  cutbacks  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Representative  Jim  Moody,  another  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Is  seeking  legislators'  sig- 
natures on  a  letter  to  Secretary  Baker, 
warning  that  the  initiative  is  "likely  to  cost 
the  taxpayer  dearly"  and  is  a  "rather  trans- 
parent attempt  to  circumvent  the  budgetary 
limitations"  of  the  Pentagon's  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  program. 

OPPOSITION  FROM  INDUSTRY 

This  program  is  the  main  military  assist- 
ance effort  under  which  the  Pentagon  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  plans  to  spend  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion in  grants  and  low-interest  loans  to 
American  allies.  Although  50  countries  are 
on  the  list  of  recipients,  half  goes  to  two,  Is- 
rael and  Egypt. 

The  Administration  has  also  been  seeking 
to  limit  strategic  arms  in  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  amd  it  has  proposed  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  chemical,  biological  and  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  to  the  third  world. 
The  Administration  proposal  has  divided  the 
export  community.  Most  companies  whose 
earnings  are  primarily  from  military  sales 
overwhelmingly  back  the  proposal.  Others, 
like  the  Boeing  Company  and  the  General 
Electric  Company,  which  have  some  military 
business  but  far  larger  nonmilitary  ope:  - 
atlons,  have  reservations. 

They  worry  about  the  crowding  out  of 
scarce  credit  resources,  the  possibility  that 
separate  divisions  within  companies  may 
liave  to  compete  for  Export-Import  Bank 
money  and  an  undercutting  of  political  sup- 
port for  the  bank  if  it  becomes  too  strongly 
identifled  with  military  programs. 

"Boeing  recognizes  financing  support  Is  re- 
quired for  the  export  of  defense  products," 
said  John  F.  Hayden,  the  company's  cor- 
porate vice  president.  'But  we  question  the 
appropriateness  of  Involving  Ex-Im  bank  as 
the  mectiansism." 

He  noted  that  since  "defense  products  ex- 
ports are  not  simply  commercial  trans- 
actions, but  Involve  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security,  Boeing  feels  the  Department 
of  State  may  be  the  appropriate  agency  to 
administer  a  defense-products  export-financ- 
ing program." 


Willard  M.  Berry,  vice  president  for  Con- 
gressional affairs  at  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  said  that  before  Congress 
takes  up  the  proposal,  "it  is  In  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  to  insure  that  all  alter- 
natives are  explored  and  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  are  fully  debated." 

William  F.  Paul,  senior  vice  president  of 
United  Technologies,  said  that  because  the 
United  States  could  not  provide  competitive 
credit  terms,  his  company  lost  a  big  Brazil- 
ian military  helicopter  contract  to  France's 
Aerospatiale  in  1988. 

"We  need  a  mechanism  for  financing  this 
kind  of  defense  trade  when  it's  necessary," 
Mr.  Paul  said.  "Our  competitors  have  access 
to  this  sort  of  facility,  and  we  desperately 
need  it  ourselves." 

[From  the  Financial  Times,  Mar.  20,  1991] 

IMF  CiDEF  Backs  Call  to  Limit  Arms  Sales 

(By  Lionel  Barber  and  Michael  Prowse) 

Washington.— Mr.  Michel  Camdessus,  the 
managing  director  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  last  night  stepped  into  the  heat- 
ed debate  on  limiting  arms  sales  to  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  Camdessus  urged  industrialised  coun- 
tries to  agree  a  ban  on  export  credits  for 
arms  sales  to  the  region.  The  call  came  only 
a  day  after  the  Bush  administration  an- 
nounced a  Jlbn  plan  to  revive  export  credit 
gruarantees  for  the  US  arms  industry. 

Mr.  Camdessus  urged  the  ban  as  part  of  a 
scheme  for  economic  reconstruction  In  the 
Middle  E:ast.  He  said  countries  in  the  area 
should  focus  domestic  resources  on  produc- 
tive investment.  This  required  an  "imagina- 
tive International  effort"  to  reduce  the  re- 
gion's need  for — and  access  to — arms. 

Speaking  in  Toronto,  he  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Brian  Mulroney.  Canadian  prime  min- 
ister, whose  plan  for  limits  on  conventional 
arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East  met  with  a 
cool  reception  from  President  George  Bush. 
Mr.  Mulroney  argued  that  the  principal  arms 
suppliers  to  the  region  are  the  permanent 
five  members  of  the  UN  security  council. 

Mr.  Bush  wants  to  reserve  the  right  to  sell 
arms  to  US  allies  in  the  Middle  EUist  in  order 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  after  the  Gulf 
war. 

The  US  scheme  reviving  export  credit 
guarantees  primarily  covers  arms  sales  to 
Nato  allies  but  could  be  extended,  under 
presidential  discretion,  to  cover  weapon 
sales  in  the  Middle  E^t. 

Mr.  Camdessus  said  a  ban  on  export  credits 
would  provide  a  clear  signal  of  the  inter- 
national community's  determination  to  cre- 
ate a  strong  framework  for  reduced  tensions 
in  the  area.  Arms  exporting  countries  should 
"impose  on  themselves  a  common  discipline 
that  would  effectively  support  the  efforts 
that  are  expected  from  the  countries  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Camdessus's  five  point  plan  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  included  a  commit- 
ment to  sound  economic  policies  in  the  re- 
gion, supported  by  effective  international  co- 
operation; and  structural  reforms  such  as 
price  liberalization  and  elimination  of  trade 
barriers. 


FAST  TRACK:  AMERICAN 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  President's  request  for  fast 
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track  with  Mexico.  Ihe  fast  track  rep- 
resents a  defining  hour.  This  fast-track 
vote  is  one  for  open  markets,  future 
economic  prosperity,  and  American 
leadership.  The  debate  is  not  over  fast 
track  only.  It  is  a  debate  over  whether 
Congress  will  end  its  partnership  with 
the  executive  branch  and  retreat  from 
continued  leadership  of  the  global 
economy. 

Disapproval  of  the  fast  track  would 
be  a  rejection  of  open  markets,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  American  leader- 
ship. It  would  be  rejection  of  our  great 
relationship  with  Mexico  and  its  ener- 
getic new  leader.  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortari.  It  would  be  a  retreat 
into  protectionism  and  isolationism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
administration's  response  on  environ- 
ment, on  labor,  on  worker  rights,  that 
has  hit  every  office  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  responsive.  Environmentalists  are  on 
the  negotiating  team.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive border  cleanup  plan  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  There 
will  be  trade  adjustment  assistance,  if 
need  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment. It  should  be  bipartisan  and  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  pass  it. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  retreating 
against  our  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mexico. 

What  About  U.S./Mexico  Labor 
Differences? 

Some  have  argued  that  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment will  lead  to  massive  layoffs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  as  American  firms  flee  to  Mex- 
ico, where  lat>or  costs  are  lower  than  those 
here  at  home. 

It  Is  true  that  U.S.  labor  costs  are  approxi- 
mately 7  times  higher  than  those  in  Mexico. 
Yet,  past  experience  would  suggest  that 
labor  costs  are  not  the  only  factor  in  com- 
pany relocations.  For  instance,  when  Spain 
and  Portugal  Joined  the  European  Ek;onomic 
Community,  critics  suggested  that  many 
German  companies  would  migrate  to  the 
south  in  search  of  lower  labor  costs,  causing 
wages  and  employment  to  drop  in  Germany 
(where  wages  were  around  6  times  higher). 
Instead,  German  wages  and  employment  rose 
following  the  integration. 

When  deciding  where  to  locate  production 
facilities,  companies  consider  not  only  wage 
levels,  but  also  education  of  the  workforce, 
productivity  rates,  quality  of  life  in  the  area, 
availability  of  supplies,  etc.,  all  of  which 
continue  to  make  the  U.S.  an  attractive  lo- 
cation for  factories. 

As  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  writer 
James  Flanigan  has  pointed  out  goods  "are 
not  made  where  labor  is  cheapest,  but  where 
production  is  the  most  efficiently  orga- 
nized." Hence,  the  location  of  Japanese 
owned  car  plants  in  "Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan." 

Output  per  worker  is  also  Important-U.S. 
workers  are  5-6  times  more  productive  than 
their  countenwrts  in  Mexico.  In  any  event, 
as  the  Mexican  economy  improves,  the  wage 
differential  will  diminish. 

A  free  trade  agreement  will  also  mean 
more  U.S.  exports,  which  are  critical  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  E^rery  SI  billion  in  exports 
means  25,000  new  Jobs.  In  1990,  the  8.5% 
growth  in  exports  accounted  for  88%  of  total 
U.S.  economic  growth. 
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Economic  growth  will  also  slow  Illegal  Im- 
migration into  the  U.S.,  reducing  competi- 
tion facing  Americans  looking  for  work. 

Economic  growth  will  also  give  the  Mexi- 
can government  the  resources  to  hire  addi- 
tional inspectors  to  ensure  compliance  with 
federal  labor  regulations.  And  the  negotia- 
tions will  give  us  a  chance  to  insist  on  fur- 
ther improvement  In  labor  standards,  as  well 
as  environmental  protection,  child  welfare, 
etc. 

In  a  global  economy,  some  Jobs  will  inevi- 
tably shift  overseas.  However,  when  a  firm 
moves  its  production  to  Asia,  Instead  of  Mex- 
ico, it  is  far  more  likely  to  buy  its  supplies 
from  other  Asian  countries.  If  that  same 
firm  were  to  locate  in  Mexico,  It  would  like- 
ly buy  an  average  of  86%  of  its  direct  source 
materials  from  the  United  States,  keeping 
Americans  employed. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

A  free  trade  agreement  will  help  keep  U.S. 
goods  competitive  with  those  from  Asia  and 
Europe  and  will  be  beneficial  to  workers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 


What  About  Mexico's  Environmental 
Record? 

Mexico  has  taken  enormous  steps  to  im- 
prove both  its  environmental  laws  and  its 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  As  President 
Caros  Salinas  de  Gotari  has  said,  Mexico 
does  not  intend  to  become  the  environmental 
dumping  ground  for  America. 

Mexico's  new  get-tough  attitude  towards 
the  environment  is  being  borne  out  with  con- 
crete action.  Mexico  passed  a  highly  con- 
troversial environmental  protection  law  in 
1988.  This  law  closely  parallels  the  tough 
standards  set  by  the  U.S.  EPA. 

But  legislation  won't  solve  environmental 
problems  if  enforcement  is  lacking.  Here, 
too,  Mexico  has  made  great  strides,  beefing 
up  Its  enforcement  budget  by  636%  in  the 
past  year  alone.  For  instance,  Mexico  re- 
cently added  another  100  Inspectors  to  mon- 
itor Mexican  industry. 

These  enforcement  efforts  are  being  felt 
across  the  country.  Over  5,000  inspection  vis- 
its were  conducted  in  the  past  two  years,  re- 
sulting in  960  temporary  or  permanent  plant 
shutdowns. 

In  fact,  Salinas  announced  recently  that 
Mexico  City's  largest  oil  refinery,  which  con- 
tributes 3%  of  the  total  pollution  in  the  Cap- 
ital, would  be  closed.  This  will  cost  Mexico 
S500  million  and  will  add  3,200  people  to  the 
unemployment  rolls. 

Mexico's  commitment  to  the  environment 
is  also  evidenced  by  its  authorization  of  an 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  debt-for- 
nature  swap  valued  at  more  than  S300  mil- 
lion. The  swap  will  improve  reforestation  ef- 
forts and  set  a  precedent  for  future  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Much  more  is  possible  on  the  environ- 
mental front  if  Mexico's  economy  improves. 
Continued  growth  rates  will  be  higher  tax 
revenues  and  more  money  for  environmental 
monitoring  and  clean-up. 

the  bottom  line 

Without  a  Free  Trade  Agreement,  Mexico's 
economy  will  stagnate,  government  revenues 
will  fall,  and  environmental  enforcement  and 
regulations  will  deteriorate. 

With  an  FTA,  Mexico's  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  government  revenues  will 
grow,  and  President  Salinas'  personal  com- 
mitment to  cleaning  up  industy  and  the  en- 
vironment will  be  realized. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22, 1991] 

(By  Bill  Richardson) 

Free  Trade  Wrra  Mexico,  Si! 

A  powerful  and  energetic  coalition  opposes 
the  U.S.-Mexlco  free  trade  agreement.  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  legislative  situa- 
tion In  Congress,  where  the  administration 
seeks  fast-track  procedures  for  both  the 
U.S.-Mexlco  agreement  and  the  stalled  Uru- 
guay Round  of  negotiations  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (GATT). 
Under  this  procedure,  only  one  vote  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  authority  for  conducting 
both  negotiations. 

This  has  spawned  a  broad  alliance  of  oppo- 
sition groups  ranging  from  labor,  textile  and 
environmental  Interests  to  those  concerned 
about  Mexico's  internal  political  situation. 
Thus,  a  U.S.  border  state  congressman  well 
disposed  to  free  trade  with  Mexico  could  end 
up  voting  against  fast  track  because  of  his 
unhappiness  about  the  administration's  agri- 
cultural policy  in  the  GATT  round. 

If,  as  he  has  stated,  the  president  attaches 
personal  importance  to  regional  and  global 
trade  and  the  U.S.-Mexlco  FTA  in  particular, 
he  needs  to  use  some  of  his  substantial  polit- 
ical capital  to  sway  Congress.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  is  going  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
successful  negotiation  and  approval  of  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  So  far,  sup- 
porters of  the  agreement.  Including  Amer- 
ican business,  have  been  deafeningly  silent. 

In  addition,  a  special  independent  high- 
level  negotiator  should  be  apiwinted  with 
sufficient  national  stature  to  assuage  con- 
gressional concerns,  particularly  those  in 
the  Democratic  majority.  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills  and  her  negotiating  team  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  office  are  under- 
standably focused  on  the  Uruguay  negotia- 
tions. A  siwcial  negotiator,  concentrating 
solely  on  the  Mexican  agreement,  could 
strengthen  the  administration's  ability  to 
conduct  effective  trade  talks  while  giving 
much-needed  visibility  to  the  Mexican  agree- 
ment. 

The  administration  needs  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
seriously  addressing  issues  raised  by  oppo- 
nents, such  as  the  dangers  of  wage  dispari- 
ties under  a  free  trade  agreement,  working 
conditions  in  Mexico,  illegal  drug  flow  and 
the  need  for  stricter  environmental  regula- 
tions In  Mexico,  particularly  compliance 
with  clean-air  standards  at  the  border.  These 
deliberations  should  not  be  tied  to  the  frea 
trade  agreement  Itself,  but  they  need  to  be 
the  subject  of  bilateral  discussions,  obvi- 
ously Involving  a  variety  of  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  EPA  and  be 
coordinated  with  the  FTA  negotiations. 

Mexico  is  now  announcing  new  environ- 
mental regulations  for  the  maqulla  (twin  as- 
sembly plant)  Industry,  which  will  begin  the 
process  of  defining  and  enforcing  specific  en- 
vironmental laws.  If  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  wanting  a  cleaner  home,  hemi- 
spheric and  global  environment,  it  should 
work  for  stronger  environmental  controls  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Similarly,  some  In  the  United  States  claim 
that  a  free  trade  agreement  will  exacerbate 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country.  The  fact 
Is  that  Mexico  under  FYesident  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  (Sortarl  greatly  stren^hened  its  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  the  drug 
front. 

The  Bush  administration  needs  to  develop 
a  long-range  strategy  for  free  trade  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  (Caribbean  countries  are 
already  concerned  that  a  U.S.-Mexlco  FTA 
will  Jeoiwxdlze  trade  benefits  obtained  under 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Other  Latin 
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vlewlfag  the  proposed  U.S.-Mex- 
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a  1820 
SOVIET  INV>  SION  OF  ARMENIA 

The  SPEAKEI .  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bac- 
chus). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay)  is  reco^iiized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  to 
the  well  of  the  t  ouse  this  afternoon  be- 
cause it  has  coine  to  my  attention  at 
noon  today  tha;  yesterday  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  iLrmenia  through  Azer- 
baijan, that  there  were  30  people  that 
lost  their  lives,  and  there  were  dozens 
taken  hostage. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  complains 
that  it  is  just  m  ethnic  struggle,  but 
they  are  usinr  personnel  carriers, 
tanks,  and  thin(  s  that  the  internal  po- 
lice of  the  Sov  et  Union  do  not  nec- 
essarily give  to  people  and  citizens  and 
ethnics  of  that  r  iglon. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  Armenia  and  what  is  going 
on.  particularlji  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  Armenia  iq  one  of  the  Republics, 
one  of  the  maity  Republics,  that  has 
not  subscribed  :o  the  maintaining  of 
the  Communist  bloc  nor  the  central 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  this  is  not  an  at- 
tack on  those  lepublics  that  are  cry- 
ing for  freedom  i  n  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  biggest  qi  lestion  I  would  like  to 
ask  is  where  ia  the  press?  The  press 
claims  in  this  cc  untry  to  be  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  When  <  are  the  news  accounts 
of  what  is  going  an  in  Armenia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  request  that  the 
press  go  into  Armenia  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  ArmenJa  and  Azerbaijan,  to 
look  at  what  his  happened  there,  and 
to  document  inc  eed  that  it  may  be  an 
ethnic  invasion  pf  ethnic  struggle,  and 
is  not  an  invasidn  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Army. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentle  man  yield? 


Mr.  Delay.  I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Dole  sponsored  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  I  authored  the  same  bill  in 
the  House  that  requires  any  foreign  aid 
by  the  United  States  to  be  channeled 
not  to  a  Communist-controlled  central 
government,  but  instead,  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia,  to  go 
to  democratically  elected  Republics. 

I  think  it  is  important,  and  I  think 
my  colleague  will  agree,  that  the 
American  people  fully  understand  that 
there  is  a  struggle  for  freedom  going  on 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  and  that  we 
have  got  to  make  sure  that  Gorbachev 
totally  understands  that  we  are  watch- 
ing every  move,  and  when  people  die  in 
Soviet  Armenia  or  Soviet  Georgia  or 
Lithuania,  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  watch 
Gorbachev  and  the  Communists  who 
control  the  Kremlin  get  away  with 
these  kinds  of  atrocities. 

I  would  hope  that  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  not  cosigned  my  leg- 
islation, and  I  know  you  are  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  legislation  and  Senator 
Dole's  legislation,  will  support  our  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  those  people  who 
are  committing  these  murders  in  So- 
viet Armenia  do  not  receive  any  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  He  has  a  great  sense  of  free- 
dom, and  fights  for  freedom  all  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  run  out  of  time, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  California,  who  is  an  expert  in 
this  area  and  who  has  brought  this  to 
everyone's  attention,  and  is  working 
very  hard  to  get  the  attention  of  not 
only  the  press,  but  the  President  as 
well. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Hous- 
ton for  underscoring  the  fact  that  the 
media  has  not  focused  enough  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  those  in  Soviet 
Armenia  who  are  suffering.  We  have 
over  the  past  several  years  been  ob- 
serving the  attempts  by  many  of  the  15 
Soviet  Republics  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. A  great  deal  of  attention  was 
focused  on  the  plight  of  those  in  the 
three  Baltic  States.  We  have  observed 
elections  taking  place  in  many  of  the 
Republics  over  the  past  couple  of  years. 
But  now  to  see  this  kind  of  apparent 
military  incursion  into  Armenia  is 
clearly  a  violation,  in  light  of  the 
agreement  that  was  just  signed  by  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  within  the 
past  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  tragic  step,  and  I  think 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  kind  of  steps  this 
adntiinistration  and  this  Congress  will 
take.  In  the  next  several  days  and 
weeks  I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  a 
resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
bringing  to  light  to  Members  in  the 
House  this  very  tragic  circimistance. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
and  all  the  work  he  has  done  in  fight- 
ing for  freedom  all  around  the  world. 
He  has  worked  very  hard  on  this  issue, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  We  just  hope  and 
pray  that  this  indeed  is  not  the  first  of 
many  crackdowns  coming  from  the 
central  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pray  for  those  that 
have  died  in  Armenia,  and  we  pray  for 
those  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  An- 
drews] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  subcommittee  of  this 
House  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson],  our  able 
colleague,  who  is  tackling  the  very  dif- 
ficult challenge  of  campaign  finance 
reform.  Yesterday  that  subcommittee 
gave  Members  of  this  body  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  and  opin- 
ions on  this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  is  doing  is 
taking  place  in  a  very  difficult  context. 
Most  Americans  are  not  joining  politi- 
cal parties.  Fewer  Americans  are  work- 
ing on  political  campaigns.  Very  few 
Americans  are  even  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wherever  I  go  there  is  a 
general  sense  of  alienation  about  our 
political  process.  There  is  a  generalised 
sense  that  those  of  us  who  serve  in  pub- 
lic office  are  not  always  serving  in  the 
public  interest.  That  is  a  tragedy,  be- 
cause the  people  that  we  encounter 
among  us  every  day,  not  only  here,  but 
in  other  public  institutions,  are  over- 
whelmingly committed  to  serving  their 
particular  version  of  the  public  good. 

As  we  have  all  learned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  the  perception  is  much 
more  important  than  the  reality.  The 
perception  that  is  corroding  our  politi- 
cal system  is  that  there  is  a  link  be- 
tween private  wealth  and  public  law, 
that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection 
between  those  who  pay  for  campaigns 
and  those  who  make  public  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  people  talk  about 
campaign  finance  reform,  they  are 
really  talking  about  four  separate 
problems.  The  first  problem  is  the 
problem  of  people  selling  their  votes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  or  not  acting  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  believe  that  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  Instance  at  any  level  in 
American  Government. 

The  second  problem,  which  is  the  per- 
ception that  people  are  commonly  sell- 
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ing  their  votes  and  commonly  peddling 
their  interests,  is  exceedingly  broad, 
and  exceedingly  corrosive,  and  a  great 
problem  in  our  society. 

The  third  problem  is  the  inordinate 
amount  of  time  and  efTort  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  must  spend  and  can- 
didates for  this  body  must  spend  in 
raising  funds,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
legislative  goals  we  were  sent  here  by 
the  people  to  pursue. 

The  fourth  problem  is  the  sheer  cost 
of  campaigns.  Millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on 
the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  a  sys- 
tem of  publicly  financed  campaigns.  I 
believe  that  the  largesse  that  is  given 
out  by  this  Federal  Government  in  the 
Tax  Code,  in  Federal  subsidies,  in  Fed- 
eral contracts,  is  being  recycled  back 
through  the  system,  and  defining  the 
agenda  of  Government  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
had  a  more  straightforward  system  of 
public  financing  of  campaigns.  Yester- 
day in  my  remarks  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson],  I  outlined  a 
system  in  which  we  would  have  com- 
plete public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns,  where  one's  ability  to  run 
for  this  institution  should  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  quality  of  one's  ideas,  the 
depth  of  one's  commitments,  and  not 
how  much  money  you  have  in  the  bank 
or  how  much  money  you  can  raise  from 
special  interests. 

D  1830 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  sever  the  link, 
the  perceived  link  between  private 
wealth  and  public  law,  we  will  not  re- 
store confidence  in  American  Govern- 
ment, we  will  not  stop  the  corrosion  in 
our  political  process,  and  we  will  not 
have  real  and  true  campaign  finance 
reform. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  their  further 
efforts. 


m  REMEMBRANCE  OF  BISHOP 
THADDEUS  A.  SHUBSDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Bishop  of  Monterey,  CA, 
Most  Reverend  Thaddeus  A.  Shubsda,  for  his 
remaricable  and  dedicated  service  to  the  I6th 
Congressionai  District.  Bishop  Shubsda  died 
last  Friday  after  an  extended  illness.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

Bishop  Shubsda  was  ordained  on  April  26, 
1950  at  St.  Vibiana's  Cathedral  in  Los  Ange- 
les, CA.  His  first  assignment  was  as  assistant 
pastor  San  Antonio  de  Padua  wtiere  he 
served  for  5  years.  For  tt>e  following  years. 
Bishop  Shubsda  served  as  pastor  in  a  number 
of  churches  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  each 
equally  graced  with  his  dedication  and  spiritual 


guidance.  During  that  time,  he  was  a  Spiritual 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Labor  Institute,  a 
group  of  Catholic  laymen  dedicated  to  pronxjt- 
gating  and  teaching  the  social  doctrine  of  the 
church.  His  Episcopal  ordination  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1977  and  on  March  18  he  was  in- 
stalled as  Episcopal  Vicar  for  Santa  Barbara 
County. 

Bishop  Shubsda  was  named  Bishop  of  Morv 
terey  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  June  1,  1982. 
Since  that  time,  Monterey  County  has  been 
blessed  with  his  leadership  arxj  dedication 
both  in  the  church  and  in  the  community.  His 
establishment  of  ttie  Catholic  Charities  Office 
has  been  a  vehicle  to  reach  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Bishop  Shubsda  has  expanded 
outreach  to  the  Hispanic  population  in  Monte- 
rey County,  particularty  migrant  woricers,  in  the 
field  of  spirituality  as  well  as  material  needs. 
He  has  acted  as  mediator  in  Watsonville,  CA, 
during  recent  strikes  and  spoke  out  against  in- 
justices wtien  migrant  workers  were  found  liv- 
ing in  caves.  He  established  the  Respect  Life 
Commission  and  Offce  whose  purpose  is  to 
evangelize  the  message  of  respect  for  life. 
Bishop  Shutjsda  has  been  instrumental  In  ex- 
pressing the  protection  of  rights  for  all  who 
have  the  dignity  of  life. 

Bishop  Shubsda  has  accomplished  more  in 
the  last  few  years  ttian  most  people  do  in  a 
lifetime.  His  contributions  to  the  community 
have  extended  far  beyond  his  duties  as  the 
Bishop  of  Monterey.  He  has  t>een  a  pillar  of 
strength  during  trying  times  arxi  an  inspiration 
in  our  daily  lives.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  now  in  rememt>ering  the 
great  woric  of  Bishop  Thaddeus  A.  Shubsda. 
In  life,  he  was  a  strong  leader.  In  illness,  he 
was  a  courageous  example.  In  death,  he  will 
be  forever  a  saint  for  us  all. 


MEXICO  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Bush  administration  delivered  to  Con- 
gress its  response  to  a  letter  written  by 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  Chairman 
Bentsen  raising  questions  about  the 
proposed  United  States-Mexico  free 
trade  agreement  as  that  agreement 
might  affect  the  environment  along  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  as  it  might  affect  worker 
health  and  safety  standards  in  Mexico. 
Both  of  these  relate  to  the  competitive 
position  of  companies  trying  to  operate 
in  the  United  States  versus  those  fac- 
ing or  trying  to  operate  in  Mexico. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
making  a  good-faith  effort  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  raised  by  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski and  by  Senator  Bentsen.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  response  provides  in- 
adequate assurance  to  those  like  my- 
self who  have  been  very  concerned 
about  worker  rights,  health  and  safety 
standards  and  environmental  concerns 
within  the  FTA  discussion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  once  again  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  administration  is  taking  a 
macroeconomic    view    of    the    United 


States-Mexico  FTA.  They  are  looking 
at  the  overall  U.S.  economy,  the  over- 
all Mexican  economy  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and  have  concluded  that  in 
total,  looking  at  the  whole  economy 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  there  will  be 
economic  gain,  there  will  be  economic 
growth,  there  will  be  more  exports  and 
imports  and  there  will  be  jobs  created. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  get  to 
macroeconomic  nirvana  one  has  to  go 
through  microeconomic  minefields  and 
go  to  districts  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country 
where  American  middle  class  manufac- 
turing worker  families  have  seen  their 
real  income  decline  by  9  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  It  is  those  kind  of  fami- 
lies who  are  in  danger  of  losing  even 
more  if  a  United  States-Mexico  FTA  is 
agreed  to. 

In  relation  to  the  environmental  and 
worker  health  and  safety  standards,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration's response  delivered  today  is  es- 
sentially a  sales  brochure  touting  all  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  in  Mex- 
ico in  the  last  several  years,  and  there 
have  been  good  things  that  have  hap- 
pened. It  also  talks  a  lot  about  con- 
sultations which  the  administration 
will  undertake  in  the  environmental 
and  health  and  worker  health  and  safe- 
ty areas. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  response  today  does  not  make  a 
single  promise,  not  a  single  promise  to 
include  any  of  those  concerns  within 
the  free  trade  agreement  itself.  All  of 
them  talk  about  parallel  negotiations 
or  parallel  discussions  outside  of  the 
FTA.  So  a  year  from  now  when  Con- 
gress may  be  asked  to  vote  yes  or  no 
for  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico, there  will  be  nothing  in  that  agree- 
ment whatsoever  that  specifically  re- 
sponds to  environmental  or  worker 
health  and  safety  concerns. 

For  that  reason,  I  find  the  adminis- 
tration's response  inadequate.  It  still 
in  effect,  it  seems  to  me.  requires  Con- 
gress at  this  time,  if  it  grants  fast- 
track  authority,  to  sign  a  blank  check, 
to  hand  over  to  the  administration  the 
ability  to  negotiate  an  tigreement 
which  Congress  then  will  not  be  able  to 
amend,  which  Congress  will  have  to 
vote  on,  yes  or  no,  with  all  of  its  warts, 
with  all  of  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
its  advantages. 

For  that  reason,  I  find  the  adminis- 
tration's response  disappointing,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at  it 
carefully  before  they  decide  that  that 
response  is  adequate  enough  to  make 
them  want  to  support  a  fast-track  au- 
thority. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioJ  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZKDJ  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3,  1991 
maite  the  upcomifg  bicentennial  of  ttie  Polish 
Constitution. 

At  the  time  it  wafe  approved  on  May  3,  1 791 , 
ttw  Polish  Constiution  was  the  first  formal 
document  of  its  kii  d  in  Europe  since  antiquity. 
Like  our  own  Cor  stitutfon,  whk:h  was  signed 
in  1787.  ttie  Polian  Constitutfon  reflected  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  embraced  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Today,  tt>e  caus^  of  Polish  democracy  again 
is  txeaking  new  ground  in  Eastern  Europe.  In 
the  earty  1980's,  the  leaders  of  the  solidarity 
trade  unk>n  movernent  bokjiy  challenged  the 
Soviet-backed  dk:titorship  that  had  ruled  Po- 
land since  the  en<l  of  World  War  II.  In  1989. 
solidarity-led  reforjners  successfully  replaced 
that  government  with  a  parliamentary  denrxK- 
racy.  A  rush  of  e>ients  folfowed,  including  the 
reinstitutnn  of  a  nrjarket  economy,  the  disman- 
tling of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  beginning  of 
a  withdrawal  of  t*ns  of  thousarxls  of  Soviet 
troops.  I 

As  a  partner  in  democracy,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  continiie  to  do  all  we  can  to  nur- 
ture democracy  ^roughout  Eastem  Europe, 
txA  especially  in  Polarxj,  whose  people  have 
set  the  pace  for  others  to  folfow. 

During  the  receik  years  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Potarxt  I  arn  proud  to  say  I  joined  with 
others  in  the  Congress  who  have  provided 
hurKJreds  of  millkxts  in  grants  arxj  in-kind  con- 
Ihbutkxis  to  help  tjie  Polish  people  reestablish 
democracy.  Unforfjnately.  ttK>se  efforts  were 
only  a  starting  point  as  the  Polish  people  now 
turn  to  face  cruci^  economic  and  social  chal- 
lenges in  ttie  1! 

itinue  my  support  because 

have  demonstrated  tfieir 

race  politk:al  arxJ  economk: 

,  led  by  Presklent  Lech 

the  admiratkxi  of  mil- 
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president  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  Doz- 
ens of  businesses,  civic  groups,  govemment 
organizations  and  local  dignitaries  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  parade.  Helen 
Szymanowicz,  ttie  vice  president  of  the  alli- 
ance. Is  the  official  chalnivoman  for  ttie  parade 
and  related  activities  in  Chicago. 

This  weekend's  festivities  will  include  a  Sat- 
urday rally,  which  I  shall  also  attend,  to  com- 
memorate ttie  bicentennial  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. The  1 1:30  a.m.  gathering  will  be  held 
at  the  Montay  College  grounds,  located  at 
3750  W.  Peterson  Avenue  In  Chicago.  The 
sponsors  of  the  rally  Include  the  Chicagoland 
Committee  for  the  Polish  Constitution  Bicen- 
tennial, the  Alliance  of  Polish  Clut>s.  the  Co- 
pemcus  Foundation,  the  Legk)n  of  Young  Pol- 
ish Women,  the  Polish  Highlanders  Alliance, 
the  Polish  Teachers  Association,  the  Polish 
Welfare  Association  and  ttie  Polish  Youth  As- 
sociation. Speakers  at  the  rally  will  include  Mr. 
Moskal,  Hubert  Romanowski,  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  ttie  Ruput>llc  of  Poland,  and  myself. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  of  Poland,  as  well  as 
PolistvAmerk:ans  and  others  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  ttie  workj,  who  provkjed  support 
and  sustenance  through  Poland's  darkest 
days,  until  at  last  Poland  was  at>le  to  rejoin 
the  community  of  free  and  denrKicratic  natrans. 
May  Poland  continue  to  enjoy  this  cherished 
status  for  centuries  to  come. 


I  pledge  to 
the  Polish 
willingness  to 
reforms.  These 
Walesa,  have  eai 


lions  of  Amercansi 

The  Polish  peo|Me  can  reflect  on  their  own 
heritage  as  an  in^xratkxi  for  ttieir  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  Implement  democratrc  reforms.  For  ex- 
ample, Poland's  CpnstitutkMi  of  1791  called  for 
equality  under  ttie  taw  and  ttie  estatiiishment 
of  power  sharing  a  mong  ttie  legislative,  judKial 
and  executive  brincties  of  govemment.  Al- 
though ttie  demo<racy  movement  ttiat  devel- 
oped in  18th  Qfitury  Poland  was  quickly 
crustied  t>y  the  tr<ops  of  Catherine  ttie  Great 
of  Russia,  arxJ  ttie|  intervening  years  thought  a 
series  of  foreign  occupations  and  partitions, 
yet  a  modem  Polish  state  finally  emerged  after 
World  War  I.         J 

Poland's  past  sf tttacks  shoukj  reinforce  our 
determination  to  fnaintain  sdklarity  with  to- 
day's freely  elected  Polish  government  As 
Americans,  we  snare  a  legacy  of  democracy 
with  the  Polish  people. 

On  ttiat  note.  hfr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
join  with  the  peode  of  Poland  and  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  in  commemorating  ttie 
200th  anmversaryj  of  ttie  Polish  Constitutwn. 
At  ttiis  time,  I  als^  woukj  like  to  offer  special 
greetings  to  Polis^  Americans  from  ttie  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent 

I  am  proud  to  s«y  ttiat  I  plan  to  attend  a  pa- 
rade on  Friday  iti  Chcago  to  commemorate 
ttiis  historic  occ4skxi.  The  parade,  which 
starts  at  noon  at  fVacker  Drive  and  Dearborn 
Street,  will  be  l«d  by  Edward  Moskal,  the 


REPORT  ON  OraO-BASED  FIRMS 
OPERATING  IN  MEXICO  AS 
MAQUILADORAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  KAPTxm]  is  rec- 
ogmized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  would  like  to  respond  in  part 
to  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  Bush  administration 
regarding  our  serious  concerns  about 
the  proposed  United  States-Mexico 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  I  read  very 
carefully  the  President's  carefully 
crafted  letter  and  the  backup  material 
that  came  with  it,  and  I  have  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  President's  letter, 
but  it  does  not  change  the  situation 
here  at  all  because  he  made  no  prom- 
ises. In  fact,  the  words  were  so  care- 
fully chosen  as  to  be  the  type  of  rhet- 
oric that  one  often  sees  in  plays  that 
lawyers  are  especially  good  at  putting 
together  where  unless  you  look  at  the 
words  carefully,  you  think  you  have 
really  been  given  something  when  in 
fact  it  is  only  really  an  empty  set  of 
words  with  no  real  meat  behind  the 
agreement. 

The  President  does  not  in  his  mate- 
rials that  he  sent  to  us  agree  to  nego- 
tiate within  the  trade  agreement  on 
the  environment.  There  are  no  work- 
ers' standards,  nor  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  that  he  agrees  to 
negotiate  as  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

There  are  some  references  to  memo- 
randums of  understanding  and  some 
parallel  agreements,  and  of  course  one 
always  can  ask  the  question:  "Who  will 
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negotiate  them,  who  will  enforce  them, 
and  how  will  they  relate  to  the  trade 
agreement  themselves?" 

So  we  appreciate  the  President's  let- 
ter. I  was  hoping  for  more.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it,  but  one  always  holds  a  high 
hope.  So  my  special  order  this  evening 
really  is  a  message  to  the  workers  of 
America  to  pay  attention  to  what  is 
happening  here  in  Congress  on  this  pro- 
posed fast  track  authority  for  the  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico  agreement. 

D  1840 

Tonight  I  rise  to  present  a  report  en- 
titled "Ohio-Based  Firms  Operating  in 
Mexico  as  Maquiladoras."  This  report 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  James  Cy- 
pher, a  renowned  United  States-Mexico 
trade  economist  at  Cal  State  Univer- 
sity. 

I  thought  to  myself.  "Why  would  a 
scholar  in  California  be  interested  in 
my  home  state  of  Ohio?"  But  Dr.  Cy- 
pher chose  to  use  Ohio,  my  home  State, 
because  it  is  the  fifth  largest  State  in 
the  Union.  It  is  a  State  of  both  fanris 
where  agriculture  is  our  largest  busi- 
ness, but  also  a  State  of  industry.  We 
have  more  urban  areas  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  a  State  of  small 
shopholders.  and  he  viewed  the  State 
as  being  representative  of  how  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs 
by  the  departure  of  U.S.  firms  to  set  up 
assembly  plants  and  operations  in  the 
so-called  maquiladoras  that  currently 
operate  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  frankly.  I  am 
alarmed,  truly  alarmed,  at  the  incred- 
ible number  of  jobs  that  have  been  lost 
in  Ohio  and,  in  turn,  have  appeared  for 
considerably  lower  weiges,  on  average 
10  times  lower,  in  Mexico. 

In  analyzing  75  maquiladora  plants, 
and  he  has  all  of  the  data  included  here 
in  appendices,  set  up  by  Ohio-based 
parent  corporations  or  regional  sub- 
sidiaries based  in  Ohio,  Dr.  Cypher 
states  that  as  of  1988,  43,765  industrial 
and  manufacturing  jobs  from  Ohio  had 
at  that  point  moved  to  Mexico,  43,765 
jobs.  This  represents  the  kind  of  con- 
tinuing erosion  and  drain  on  a  State 
that  bleeds  it  of  its  economic  vitality. 
It  happens  piece  by  piece,  in  company 
after  company,  town  after  town.  You 
almost,  unless  you  pay  attention  to  it, 
do  not  realize  that  it  is  happening. 

But  this  loss  of  nearly  44,000  jobs  is 
just  the  beginning,  because  for  every 
job  lost,  for  every  worker  who  once 
held  a  position  in  the  Firestone  tire 
factory  in  Akron  or  the  A.O.  Smith 
Electric  factory  in  Tlpp  City  or  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug  in  my  own  hometovtm 
of  Toledo,  there  is  another  job  indi- 
rectly lost.  There  iathe  construction 
worker,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the 
person  who  works  at  the  fast-food  res- 
taurant on  down  to  the  street  vendor 
who  counted  on  that  local  Ohio  plant 
for  their  livelihood. 

K  we  use  an  extremely  conservative 
estimate    job    multiplier    of   two    for 
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every  job  originally  lost,  the  total  of 
Ohio  jobs  lost  quickly  reaches  almost 
90,000  jobs,  but  90,000  jobs  lost  is  only 
the  number  that  Ohio-based  firms  will- 
ingly chose  to  report  by  1988,  the  last 
year  for  which  available  data  has  been 
broken  down  by  individual  State. 

From  January  of  1988  through  August 
of  last  year,  1990,  as  reported  in  an  offi- 
cial Mexican  Government  report,  there 
was  a  49  percent  aggregate  increase  in 
maquiladoras.  These  are  the  compa- 
nies, foreign  companies.  United  States 
companies  that  go  and  locate  down  in 
Mexico  for  production,  and  an  aggre- 
gate 29  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  Mexicans  employed  in  them.  An 
added  29  percent  Increase  in  our  total 
job-loss  estimate  would  raise  the  num- 
ber of  Ohio  jobs  lost  from  over  43,000  to 
nearly  61,000  jobs,  and,  again,  using  the 
conservative  job  multiplier  of  two,  that 
totals  or  that  nearly  doubles  the  total 
of  122.000  Ohio  jobs  lost  through  Augrust 
of  1990. 

Now,  even  though  122,000  jobs  is  the 
final  total  that  we  can  reasonably  com- 
pute from  available  data  that  Dr.  Cy- 
pher points  out,  this  should  only  serve 
as  the  bottom  line.  Our  total  rep- 
resents data  from  only  those  Ohio- 
based  firms  that  reported  employment 
levels  in  tlieir  maquiladoras,  but,  of 
course,  many  do  not. 

An  even  bigger  consideration  is  that 
maquiladoras  in  and  of  themselves  are 
only  a  part  of  the  shift  of  United 
States  firms  to  Mexico.  United  States 
nonmaquiladora  plants  in  Mexico  for 
which  there  is  no  definite  data  are  gen- 
erally bigger  in  scale  and  sometimes 
employ  thousands  of  people  in  that 
country  as  compared  to  just  the  hun- 
dreds that  are  employed  in  the 
maquiladoras,  and  a  sense  of  this  fact 
can  be  gotten  in  a  straightforward 
manner. 

United  States  corporations  had  $14.5 
billion  invested  in  Mexico  in  1988.  This 
capital  investment  generated  firom  $3.6 
billion  to  $7  billion  in  output,  while  by 
comparison,  the  maquiladoras.  where 
122,000  Ohio  jobs  only  accounted  for 
about  half  of  that  investment.  So  the 
numbers  of  Ohio  jobs  lost  to  Mexico  are 
even  greater  when  one  thinks  about 
the  amount  of  foreign  investment  that 
is  occurring  in  Mexico  that  is  not  tab- 
ulated in  these  tables. 

Clearly  Ohio-based  firms  have  shifted 
a  significant  number  of  jobs  firom  Ohio 
to  Mexico,  and  you  know,  what  is  real- 
ly interesting  is  that  when  I  look 
through  this,  and  I  look  at  my  own 
hometown,  every  single  company  that 
has  closed  its  doors  has  opened  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  Sheller-Globe,  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug,  companies  that  we 
had  long  written  off  the  list  of  our 
local  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Midland- 
Ross  Division,  and  I  remember  when 
they  closed  and  we  were  very,  very 
sorry  to  see  them  go,  and  there  was  an- 
other one  here  that  I  found;  well,  both 
Sheller-Globe  in  Toledo  and  Detroit, 


and  we  know  the  Dana  Corp.  in  our 
community  employs  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  Mexico  City  and,  of  course,  their 
Toledo  work  force  is  down  to  a  trickle. 

I  asked  myself  why  is  this  happening. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Mexican  labor 
is  at  least  10  times  cheaper  in  real 
wages  and  even  less  costly  when  one 
considers  that  the  social  wage,  medical 
benefits,  a  safe  workplace,  a  clean  en- 
vironment, what  we  come  to  consider 
as  very  American  and  important,  are 
virtually  nonexistent  in  maquiladoras. 
Low  wages  have  simply  become  the 
quick  fix  for  too  many  American  firms. 

Dr.  Cypher's  report  examines  what 
has  already  happened  in  Ohio  because 
of  Ohio-based  firms  moving  to  Mexico; 
122,000  jobs  have  been  lost,  and  if  one 
only  looks  at  my  district  in  Toledo,  we 
can  just  count  how  those  jobs  have 
dropped  out  of  our  workplace,  and  the 
fastest  growing  share  of  our  welfare 
rolls  In  Lucas  County,  OH,  are  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  workplace, 
who  have  worked  for  many  years  and 
cannot  find  jobs. 

Today  I  have  chosen  to  analyze  the 
impact  that  the  Mexican  maquiladoras 
have  already  had  on  jobs  in  Ohio,  one 
State. 

In  considering  the  potential  impact 
on  jobs  that  a  United  States-Mexico 
trade  agreement  would  have  nation- 
wide, 122,000  jobs  would  merely  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Just  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  today,  75,000  jobs  have 
moved  from  this  country  down  to  Mex- 
ico. 

Nothing  in  this  free-trade  agreement 
would  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  jobs 
flowing  to  Mexico.  There  have  been  in- 
dications from  our  Labor  Department 
that  some  industrial  manufacturing 
sectors  would  experience  a  40  percent 
decline  in  overall  employment,  and, 
furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Conmiis- 
sion  suggests  that  the  effect  of  a  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment will  be  to  reduce  average  real  in- 
comes for  70  percent  of  the  people  in 
our  work  force,  the  people  who  tech- 
nically do  not  have  white-collar  jobs. 

Yet,  in  their  proposed  negotiations, 
the  administration  continues  to  ignore, 
and  the  President's  letter  merely  con- 
firms that  again  today,  how  many  jobs 
have  been  lost  because  of  the 
maquiladoras  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands more  that  will  be  lost  with  the 
United  States-Mexico  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

Some  border  towns  in  the  California 
and  Texas  areas  will  certainly  benefit 
as  they  have  already  in  service  jobs 
that  relate  to  the  transport  across  the 
border,  but  other  parts  of  America  will 
be  severely  hurt  by  the  movement  of 
jobs  down  there. 

This  administration  did  not  request  a 
penny  in  the  forthcoming  budget  for 
Federal  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
funds  that  are  used  by  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  the  loss  of 


jobs  from  this  country  to  Mexico.  No 
money,  no  money  to  date,  and  yet  we 
have  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of 
jobs  move  across  the  border.  Once 
again,  it  falls  to  the  Congress  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  and  jobs  of  the 
American  people. 

How  could  I,  being  a  representative 
of  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  ignore  the  fact 
that  our  State  has  already  lost  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
United  States-Mexico  Free-Trade 
Agreement  without  tough  provisions  in 
it  to  protect  our  workers  will  cost 
thousands  more  of  our  people  their 
jobs?  I  simply  cannot  ignore  these  facts 
and  remain  in  good  faith  to  the  people 
who  elected  me. 

n  1850 

Each  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  will  happen  to  jobs  in 
their  States  because  United  States 
firms  have  moved  their  operations  to 
Mexico. 

I  ask  every  American  who  is  listen- 
ing this  evening  to  look  at  where  they 
live,  whether  it  is  Zenith  Electronics  in 
Indiana  or  TECO  Windshield  Wipers  in 
New  York,  or  if  citizens  from  Shelter 
Globe  in  Toledo,  or  from  Champion 
Spark  Plug,  take  a  look  at  what  your 
company  has  done  to  your  jobs,  and 
where  they  have  been  located.  In  doing 
so.  it  becomes  self-evident  that  there 
are  questions  that  still  need  to  be  an- 
swered in  regard  to  a  proposed  United 
States-Mexico  free-trade  agreement, 
questions  that  we  cannot  leave  to  spec- 
ulation, and  Congress  must  not  be 
pushed  out  of  the  negotiations  because 
of  some  legalistic  fast  track  trade  pro- 
cedure, not  to  question  the  amount  of 
American  jobs  lost,  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, would  be  an  abrogation  of  the 
most  basic  trust  that  the  American 
people  hold  with  Members  of  Congress, 
as  their  elected  Representatives. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  her  very  thoughtful 
statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  has  pointed  out  a  very 
valid  concern. 

However,  I  come  to  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  friend,  than  she  has.  I  concluded 
that,  based  on  the  continued  flow  of 
jobs  that  we  have  seen  going  from  Ohio 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  into 
Mexico,  a  reduction  of  the  borders  of 
the  constraints  that  exist  at  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
in  fact,  enhance  the  potential  for  the 
sale  of  United  States  goods  to  Mexico. 

I  am  one  Member  who  believes  very 
strongly  that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all 
ships.  We  have  witnessed,  as  my  friend 
from  Ohio  knows,  over  the  last  several 
years,  the  unification  which  is  coming 
forth  on  December  31,  1992  of  what  is 
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known  as  EC  92,  the  European  Commu- 
nity, is  locking  together. 

The  gentlewonian  and  I  have  been  to 
the  Eastern  bio:  and  have  witnessed 
the  fact  that  t  lere  is  a  100  million 
strong  labor  for;e  and  potential  mar- 
ket over  there  which  will  be  uniting 
with  the  larges;  economic  bloc  ever 
We  also  are  aware  of 
the  Far  East,  the  Pa- 
cific Rim,  we  ha^  e  seen  this  unification 
taking  place  ainong  many  of  these 
countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  Mexico,  rather  than  being  an 
adversary,  should  be  a  partner.  Yes, 
she  is  absolutely iright,  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  many  jobs  from  the  United 
States  go  to  Meuco,  at  this  point,  is 
something  that  leeds  to  be  addressed. 
How  do  we  address  it?  As  we  see  im- 
provements which  take  place  in  the 
economy  of  Mexico,  which  have  come 
about  because  o'  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic reforms  having  been  led  by 
President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari,  we 
are  going  to  set  markets  there,  mar- 
kets which  will  be  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  United  States  goods.  We 
know  that  the  psople  of  Mexico  today 
desperately  want  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  the  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts which  only  the  United  States  of 
America  is  able  to  manufacture. 

Let  me  give  th ;  gentlewoman  a  little 
example.  In  Oh  o,  the  production  of 
automobiles  is  obviously  something 
that  is  very  important,  and  a  priority 
item.  There  are  three  automobiles  for 
every  four  Amer  cans.  In  Mexico,  there 
is  1  automobile    or  every  15  Mexicans. 

The  fact  of  th<  matter  is,  the  reason 
for  the  great  disparity  is  that  con- 
straints that  exist  at  the  border  have 
prevented  in  Ian  re  part  the  chance  for 
United  States-  manufactured  auto- 
mobiles to  get  into  Mexico.  So  it  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  important  things  that 
we  need  to  do  is  to  reduce  that  barrier 
which  exists,  th;reby  allowing  United 
States-manufact  ired  vehicles  to  be 
sold  to  Mexico. 

Unless  we  see  i  in  enhancement  of  the 
Mexican  econom  r,  that  chance  will  not 
take  place. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  respect  fdr  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  know  tb;  gentleman  takes  the 
time  to  travel  a'ound  the  world,  and  I 
know  of  the  gentleman's  commitment 
to  many  forgotte  n  people  in  quarters  of 
our  globe,  and  1  have  respect  for  the 
gentleman  becaise  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman works  at  his  job. 

I  traveled  in  N  exico,  smd  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  x)o.  Where  I  disagree 
with  the  gentler  [lan  in  his  thinking  is 
that  the  problen  is  if  Mexican  workers 
do  not  earn  enolugh  money,  they  can- 
not purchase  goods.  So  if  we  look  at 
the  market  ther*  now,  about  10  million 
of  those  people  iictually  have  purchas- 
ing power  now,  and  the  plants  that  I 
went  to,  the  workers  were  earning  a 
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buck  and  a  half  an  hour.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  purchase  any  country's  car. 

What  really  bothered  me,  and  it  con- 
cerns me  about  Eiastern  Europe  too,  is 
that  there  are  big  powerful  corpora- 
tions around  the  world  that  can  take 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  who  they  are,  and  I 
know  who  the  corporations  are.  I  saw 
these  corporations  in  Mexico.  I  see 
these  corporations  moving  into  East- 
ern Europe  right  now. 

My  lingering  memory  of  Mexico  was, 
No.  1,  there  were  no  parking  lots  in 
front  of  the  buildings  where  the  people 
were  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase cars,  and  at  the  wages  they  are 
earning,  they  never  will  be  able  to. 
However,  they  cannot  purchase  any- 
thing based  on  their  wages.  These 
workers  were  being  exploited,  and  they 
were  so  unable  to  represent  them- 
selves. They  do  not  have  trade  unions 
like  we  do,  and  they  have  such  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  that  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  anything  because  they  do  not 
have  welfare  in  that  society. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  our  workers 
who  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  my  heart 
goes  out  to  the  Mexican  people  who 
cannot  stand  up  for  themselves  for  de- 
cent wages  and  decent  working  condi- 
tions. I  do  not  feel  there  will  be  a  mar- 
ket, as  the  gentleman  says,  because 
they  are  not  working  wages  high 
enough. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  continue  to  yield,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  as  we  reduce  these  bar- 
riers, we  are  hand-in-hand  with  the 
economic  reforms  which  President  Sa- 
linas is  leading  and  bringing  about  in 
Mexico,  going  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  standard  of  living  of  Mexi- 
cans who  desperately  want  that.  Well, 
the  gentlewoman  is  right,  today,  earn- 
ing 70  cents  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  an 
hour,  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  an 
automobile.  However,  as  we  do  what  we 
can  to  address  the  hunger  problems  and 
other  problems  which  these  desperate 
people  in  Mexico  want  to  have  a  chance 
to  improve  upon,  we  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  developing,  not  tomor- 
row, but  when  we  reduce  these  barriers, 
for  them  to  enjoy  these  kinds  of  things. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  support  a  common  wage 
rate  for  a  griven  industry  if  it  is  only  a 
few  miles  away  from  California?  Per- 
haps a  minimum  wage,  or  a  common 
wage  between  our  two  nations,  to  as- 
sure that  workers  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  have  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  oppose  that  for  a  very  sim- 
ple and  basic  reason.  If  one  looks  at  the 
level  of  productivity  that  is  emanating 
from  Mexico  versus  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  tremendous  disparity.  A 
United  States  worker  has,  in  fact,  an 
average  production  ability  worth  about 
S40,000  a  year.  The  Mexican  worker  pro- 
duces an  average  of  $6,500  a  year,  based 
on  1988  figiires. 
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To  standardize  this,  when  we  have  in 
the  United  States  better  trained,  bet- 
ter equipped  labor  force,  and  at  this 
moment  in  Mexico,  a  lesser  equipped, 
ill-equipped  force,  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  have  a  standard  wage  that  would  be 
mandated  by  the  two  Governments 
would  be  a  mistake. 

I  believe  what  we  need  to  rely  on  is  a 
market-driven  approach.  I  think  that 
the  President  has  also,  in  his  package 
which  he  has  responded  to,  the  very, 
very  good  letter  that  was  submitted  by 
our  colleagues,  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi],  that  he  has  addressed  these  is- 
sues of  displaced  workers  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  major 
concerns  that  my  firiend  from  Ohio  has 
with  the  President's  response  which  he 
has  outlined  for  Members  to  deal  with 
this. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  read  the  response 
today.  I  spent  the  afternoon  reading  it. 
As  I  said,  it  is  a  good  rhetorical  re- 
sponse, but  there  are  no  promises,  and 
every  single  concern  that  we  have  on 
the  environment,  the  President  says  he 
will  deal  with  a  parallel  agreement. 
What  does  the  parallel  agreement 
mean  in  terms  of  how  does  that  relate 
to  the  free-trade  agreemenW 

He  talks  about  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding on  certain  other  condi- 
tions. I  tell  Members  that  the  part  of 
the  report  that  really  concerns  me — 
and  it  tells  me  the  President  is  truly 
out  of  touch  with  the  American  worker 
and  the  Mexican  worker — if  Members 
will  reach  the  section  dealing  with 
trade  unionism  and  with  labor  in  both 
countries,  he  is  so  off  the  mark  on  his 
understanding  of  how  Mexican  labor  is 
organized,  and  their  rights  to  speak 
out  on  their  own  behalf  versus  the 
American  worker,  I  fear  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country,  going  into  nego- 
tiations, if  he  truly  does  not  under- 
stand what  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can worker  is,  because  those  trade 
unions  are  a  part  of  the  Government 
down  there.  They  are  company  unions. 
They  do  not  have  free  collective  bar- 
gaining rights,  as  we  do.  They  are 
afraid  to  speak  out.  There  are  no  free 
trade  unions  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That  is 
dramatically  changing,  based  on  their 
reforms  which  have  been  led  by  Presi- 
dent Salinas,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  that  that  is  taking  place. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  It  certainly  has  not  af- 
fected the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
workers  there  at  all,  and  it  is  a  one- 
party  state.  It  is  a  state  where  it  is  a 
company  union,  and  workers  have  to 
belong  to  the  PRI  and  the  union. 

D  1900 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  the  fast-track  provi- 
sions, of  course,  is  move  the  negotiat- 
ing process  along.  We  are  not  saying  we 
are  going  to  put  the  stamp  on  the  final 
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proposal  when  we  consider  it  in  a  ecu- 

islfi  W66ks 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Well,  in  a  RoU  Call  ar- 
ticle last  week,  and  I  read  every  word 
of  that.  President  Bush  said  the  great 
thing  about  fast-track  is  there  will  be 
no  amendment.  It  will  be  a  lock  step.  It 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  you  will  ap- 
prove it  up  or  down.  Some  of  who  want 
to  deal  with  Mexico  as  our  closest  and 
most  popular  neighbor  feel  that  this  is 
a  precedent-setting  agreement  and  that 
it  does  need  special  attention  and  a 
longer  negotiating  period.  You  do  not 
need  to  do  this  under  fast-track.  Fast- 
track  is  being  pulled  out  as  some  type 
of  trade  process  that  we  need  to  use  in 
this. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  is  the 
nmrketplace,  EC  92,  and  the  Pacific 
rim  that  created  a  climate  where  we 
have  to  respond  and  we  have  to  move 
this  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  It  is  the  marketplace, 
except  we  have  never  negotiated  a  free- 
trade  agreement  with  a  nation  that  is 
as  poor  as  Mexico,  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment. Now,  we  have  negotiated  with 
Canada,  Israel,  the  Tokyo  round,  all  of 
those  were  with  nations  that  had  much 
higher  standards  of  living.  That  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield 
further,  but  we  have  never  negotiated  a 
comprehensive  trade  agreement  with- 
out fast-track  authority,  and  every 
free-trade  agreement  that  we  have  ne- 
gotiated has  been  disparate  in  its  pro- 
visions; in  other  words,  in  areas  where 
we  had  more  in  common  with  that  na- 
tion, then  the  free-trade  agreement 
provided  the  expansion  of  markets  in 
the  near  term. 

Where  our  differences  were  quite 
great,  it  often  simply  structured  the 
dialog,  and  where  our  differences  were 
very  great  it  simply  said  that  over 
time,  sometime  perhaps  we  will  ad- 
dress those;  so  free-trade  agreement 
does  not  have  to  radically  alter  the  re- 
lationship in  every  sector.  What  it 
does,  it  structures  the  development  of 
the  economic  relationships  between  na- 
tions. For  that  reason,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  this  free-trade 
agreement  should  create  radical 
change  in  our  trading  relationships 
with  Mexico. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent is  very  clear  in  his  reply  is  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  is  willing  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  that  will  not  allow  rapid 
change,  that  will  only  allow  modest 
change,  that  will  have  the  snap-back 
provisions  so  if  things  happen  that  we 
do  not  predict,  we  can  respond  to  them 
In  the  short  term. 

It  not  only  provides  some  very  sig- 
nificant specific  commitments  but,  for 
instance  in  the  area  of  impact  on  jobs. 
It  specifically  conunits  to  retraining 
programs,  to  dislocated  worker  assist- 
ance, and  he  specifically  says  perhaps 
it  will  require  new  programs.  Perhaps 


it  will  be  the  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams or  refinement  of  existing  pro- 
grams where  he  commits  both  to  the 
concept  and  to  funding. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  President's  proposal  is  all  rhetoric. 
It  does  respond  to  and  commit  to  some 
very  specific  agreements. 

Memorandums  of  understanding  are 
substantive  documents  between  na- 
tions. Do  they  accomplish  a  great  deal? 
Sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  but  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 
implementing  a  plan,  a  joint  plan  to 
address  joint  environmental  concerns, 
will  give  us  the  power  to  get  informa- 
tion about  some  of  the  things  Amer- 
ican companies  are  doing  in  Mexico 
that  we  do  not  approve  of,  and  there- 
fore enable  us  through  United  States 
levers  to  encourage  compliance.  With- 
out that  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, without  that  joint  environmental 
planning,  the  environmental  quality  of 
life  on  the  border  will  go  down,  not  up. 

This  agreement  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  on  some  substantial 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  very  re- 
cent years  and  to  lock  it  in  and  to  con- 
tinue to  proceed.  It  does  not  tie  the 
hands  of  Congress  to  reverse  anything 
in  the  future. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Could  I  ask  the  gentle- 
woman a  question.  I  know  the  gentle- 
woman's work  on  trade  and  her  com- 
mon concerns  with  mine  in  several  na- 
tions, including  Japan,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  our  Government  to  negotiate 
there. 

Why  does  the  gentlewoman  feel  com- 
fortable with  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing governing  an  issue  like  the 
environment,  rather  than  having  that 
as  the  central  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment itself? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  For 
this  reason.  Trade  agreements  do  not 
address  those  kinds  of  issues.  There  are 
other  ways  of  addressing  those  issues. 
Had  Mexico  not  changed  its  laws,  had 
Mexico  not  adopted  laws  very  close  to 
ours  and  regulations  very  close  to  ours, 
had  Mexico  not  already  entered  into 
some  joint  training  efforts  in  the  en- 
forcement area  with  us,  had  they  not 
already  evidenced  their  good  faith  by 
having  a  level  of  political  courage  that 
we  rarely  see  anymore  in  American  po- 
litical life,  by  closing  a  major  em- 
ployer in  a  nation  that  has  no  unem- 
ployment compensation  system,  then  I 
might  not  believe  them;  but  because 
they  have  changed  their  laws,  because 
they  are  doing  enforcement  traiBing  ef- 
forts, because  they  have  closed  major 
plants,  because  they  borrowed  $800  mil- 
lion from  the  Japanese  and  are  invest- 
ing in  sewage  treatment  plants  on  the 
border,  I  believe  they  are  changing 
their  environmental  policy  for  their 
own  citizens,  not  for  us. 

That  means  they  are  doing  it  for  the 
right  reasons,  not  for  the  wrong;  so  I 
believe    that    cooperative    agreements 


that  represent  their  interests  and  ours 
will  work;  but  I  would  like  to  just  com- 
ment, because  we  have  worked  very 
closely  on  job  issues  and  had  a  lot  of 
concerns  about  trading  agreements 
that  have  not  been  as  tough  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  and  often  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  were  not  being 
served,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
jobs  issue  that  the  gentlewoman  al- 
luded to  at  the  beginning  of  her  re- 
marks, because  her  concerns  are  well 
founded.  Her  concerns  have  enriched 
this  dialog  in  the  last  month. 

The  issues  that  have  been  raised 
mean  that  we  have,  in  my  estimation, 
a  far  better  chance  of  getting  an  agree- 
ment that  this  Congress  might  support; 
but  when  I  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  my  own  community,  I  have  lost 
thousands  of  jobs  to  low-wage  areas, 
and  any  company  in  my  district  that 
wants  low-wage  areas  has  lots  of 
choices  throughout  the  world,  and 
whether  they  have  a  Mexican  choice  or 
do  not  have  a  Mexican  choice  is  not 
going  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
move  labor-intensive  operations  to  a 
low-wage  area. 

The  advantage  of  having  Mexico 
available  is  that  they  can  retain  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  higher  paid 
jobs  in  America. 

I  was  fascinated  to  sit  down — because 
it  touches  on  the  auto  parts  area — and 
be  led  through  a  whole  series  of  events 
relative  to  United  Technologies  and 
their  auto  parts  involvement  that  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  been  able  to 
bring  jobs  back  from  Malaysia  to  Mex- 
ico, compete  with  their  American  as- 
sembly capability  in  Detroit  and  in  a 
Mexican  operation  with  their  major 
Japanese  competitor,  do  very  well  and 
do  well  enough  so  that  they  were  able 
to  retain  their  research  and  develop- 
ment center  in  Japan  and  also  support 
Sikorsky's  research  and  development 
efforts  when  Sikorsky  was  not  doing 
very  well,  and  thereby  enable  Sikor- 
sky, a  major  Connecticut  employer,  to 
win  this  recent  helicopter  competition. 

So  there  the  help  of  their  automotive 
effort,  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
able  to  compete  in  a  global  economy 
using  a  low-wage  production  area  for 
those  labor-intensive  efforts  if  nec- 
essary means  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  healthy  presence  in  the 
American  economy.  If  they  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  low- wage  place  to 
produce  that  certain  component,  then 
all  jobs  would  have  gone  either  abroad 
or  they  would  have  gone  out  of  that 
business. 

I  see  over  and  over  again  in  my  dis- 
trict how  that  necessity  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  certain  component  in  a  low- 
cost  environment  has  retained  jobs  in 
my  district.  As  long  as  we  have  no 
clear  commitment  to  dislocated  work- 
er programs  and  training  and  those 
kind  of  support  systems,  I  think  that 
we  really  have  a  no-win  situation. 
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to  the  letter  that  was  put  forth  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  and  Chairman  RosTEN- 
KOWSKI,  raising  understandable  con- 
cerns about  the  prospects  of  moving 
ahead  with  the  United  States-Mexico 
Free-Trade  Agreement,  what  has  be- 
come known  as  a  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  They  have  been 
asked  very  good  questions  concerning 
agriculture,  the  environment,  labor, 
and  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur], 
is  very  correctly,  as  am  I,  concerned 
about  displaced  workers  and  the  plight 
of  these  people  who  will  lose  their  jobs. 

I,  frankly,  as  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut mentioned  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  believe  that  when  companies  in 
the  United  States  look  throughout  the 
world,  they  can  find  all  kinds  of  places 
where  cheap  labor  is  available.  I  think 
that  as  we  look  at  the  prospect  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  as  we  deal  with 
EC  1992,  that  economic  bloc  which  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  those  countries  that  are  uniting 
and  the  Pacific  rim,  that  we  would  be 
literally  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand 
if  we  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
both  capital  and  technology  and  Mex- 
ico has  both  the  labor  force  and  mar- 
kets. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  our  dif- 
ferences which  make  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  for  us.  Many  people 
say,  "Well,  it  was  easier  to  negotiate 
this  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  because  of  our 

similarities." 

Well,  those  differences,  capital  and 
technology  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  labor  and  markets  in  Mexico, 
and  the  desire  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  of  people  throughout  the  world 
is  going  to  create.  I  believe,  a  tremen- 
dous benefit. 

We  have  talked  about  workers.  Like 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  workers.  But 
we  have  not  talked  about  consumers. 

You  know,  many  people  recognzied 
that  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  is 
going  to  create  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  consumers  throughout  the 
world.  We  know  that  In  the  United 
States  we  import  many  products.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  has  stood  here 
time  and  time  again  and  said  I  do  not 
believe  that  I.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, have  the  right  to  say  to  the 
American  consumer  that  "you  cannot 
buy  the  best  quality  product  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  without  my  im- 
posing, or  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the 
Government  imposing,  a  penalty  on 
you." 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  concept 
of  free  trade.  Yes,  I  want  fair  trade; 
yes.  I  want  a  level  playing  field.  I  know 
that  as  we  compete  with  these  trading 
blocs  which  are  emerging  in  the  world, 
we  cannot  do  it  if  we  stand  alone.  That 
is  why  I  think  that  giving  the  Presi- 
dent this  authority  to  move  ahead  with 
fast  track — people  call  it  fast  track,  it 


is  really  a  good-faith  understanding — 
giving  him  the  chance  to  go  ahead  and 
negotiate.  He  has  had  that  power  in  ne- 
gotiating every  kind  of  trade  agree- 
ment that  we  have  seen  in  the  past, 
and  he  has  got  to  have  it  for  this  one 
because  Dr.  Herminio  Blanco,  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, has  said  and  reiterated  just 
today  that  if  we  do  not  have  this  fast- 
track  authority  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  and 
that  is  why  this  vote  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  is  so 
critically  important. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  joined  by 
my  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut. I  know  she  has  some  com- 
ments she  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  In  fact,  I  consider  this  vote  the 
key  vote  that  any  Member  will  cast, 
certainly  in  this  term  and  possibly  for 
several  terms,  in  favor  of  economic 
growth  or  opposed  to  economic  growth. 

Our  economic  future  depends  on  our 
trading  capability.  Over  80  percent  of 
our  last  year's  growth  in  GNP  was  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  expansion  of  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Many  peo- 
ple have  said  it,  that  this  vote  that  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  this  month 
of  May  is  the  domestic  issue  vote  that 
can  be  likened  to  the  Persian  Gulf  reso- 
lution which  we  voted  on  earlier  this 
year. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  The 
way  I  se#'it  is  that  economic  relations 
among  nations  are  governed  by  trade 
agreements.  If  those  relations  cannot 
expand  through  agreement,  then  we 
will  not  have  growth  and  prosperity. 

In  the  political  arena,  in  a 
postsuperpower  era.  collective  action, 
diplomatic  efforts  have  to  be  endowed 
with  the  force  of  law  in  order  to  govern 
political  conflicts. 

So.  yes.  I  see  these  two  together  in 
determining  how  America  is  going  to 
stand  up  and  participate  in  the  global 
community  in  the  decades  ahead.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  nineties. 

Are  we  going  to  be  part  of  a  collec- 
tive diplomatic  effort  that  will  govern 
political  conflict?  Are  we  going  to  be 
part  of  trade  agreements  that  through 
a  diplomatic  process  will  open  mar- 
kets? Are  we  going  to  be  leaders  in  pre- 
serving, building  the  political  security 
and  economic  prosperity? 

I  say  yes,  we  must  take  that  leader- 
ship. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  force  res- 
olution to  support  the  President  in 
January,  and  that  is  why  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  fast-track  negotiating  au- 
thority for  the  President  at  this  time. 

But  I  want  to  clear  up  some  terrible 
misunderstanding.  I  know  there  are 
people  throughout  America  who  watch 
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our  discussions  after  the  legislative 
business  of  the  House,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant opportunity  for  us  because  we 
can  educate  people  about  the  discus- 
sion that  we  are  having  amongst  our- 
selves, the  outcome  of  which  will  de- 
termine our  economic  opportunity  in 
the  future. 

Fast  track  is  neither  fast  nor  merely 
tracked.  Fast-track  negotiations  with 
Canada  took  4  years  to  produce  a 
United  States-Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  This  is  not  something  that 
is  going  to  happen  rapidly.  Granting 
fast-track  authority  to  the  President 
only  allows  him  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. The  primary  information  that  I 
want  to  share  with  you  tonight  is  that 
the  fast-track  negotiating  authority 
was  constructed  by  Congress  in  1974. 
We  passed  this  law  specifically  to  cut 
us  into  the  negotiations  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  We  insisted  on  fast-track 
authority  so  we  could  reassert  our  con- 
stitutional mandate  that  gives  us  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations. 

We  cut  ourselves  into  the  process 
through  fast-track  authority  and 
reasserted  our  constitutional  right  to 
raise  revenues;  that  is,  through  tariff 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  we  wanted  to  be  very, 
very  sure  that  trade  agreements  be- 
tween nations  did  not  take  the  form  of 
treaties,  and,  therefore,  be  confirmed 
and  considered  only  by  the  Senate. 

So  the  fast-track  legislation  was  con- 
structed to  assert  House  power  over  ne- 
gotiations and  involvement  in  those 
negotiations,  and  it  really  is  the  means 
by  which  Congress  and  the  President 
cooperatively  create  trade  policy  to  de- 
fine our  country's  trade  priorities  and 
present  a  united  front  to  our  trading 
partners. 

It  merely  creates  a  mechanism  by 
which  we  can  create  a  real  agreement, 
the  Congress  stepping  back  and  looking 
at  it,  and  by  looking  at  its  wholeness, 
be  able  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  bal- 
ance between  conflicting  interests. 

Trade  negotiations  will  deal  with 
many  specific  interests.  The  Nation's 
future  cannot  depend  on  how  any  one 
of  those  is  addressed,  but  how  the  bal- 
ance between  them  serves  or  does  not 
serve  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Would  my 
friend  agree  with  the  assertion  that  it 
is  in  fact  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Mexico  which  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  put  together  a  very  po- 
tent trading  bloc  in  dealing  with  world- 
wide trade? 

D  1920 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Abso- 
lutely, and  there  is  no  example  in  our 
history  of  a  trade  agreement  that  did 
not  have  some  special  provisions  rec- 
ognizing special  interests  of  nations, 
and  there  will  be  areas  in  this  agree- 
ment that  will  recognize  our  special  in- 
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terest  in  manufacturing  concerns. 
There  will  be  tight  rules  of  origin, 
some  of  which  will  be  very  controver- 
sial for  the  Mexicans,  because  we  do 
not  want  their  market  opened  up  in 
certain  ways  to  other  folks  since  they 
are  going  to  have  a  special  access  to 
our  market. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  In  fact  we 
are  going  to  ensure 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  know  in 
this  agreement,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  and  I 
know  from  having  sat  with  Ambas- 
sador Hills  that  a  commitment  has 
been  made,  that  there  will  be  very 
tough  rule-of-origin  measures  so  that 
items  will  not  be  able  to  emanate  from 
throughout  the  world  into  Mexico  so 
that  they  can  get  freely  into  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  And 
we  also  know  from  sitting  with  Presi- 
dent Salinas  that  he  is  very  sensitive 
to  those  issues.  He  understands  that  we 
cannot  have  big  surges  in  imports,  just 
as  he  cannot  have  big  surges  in  im- 
ports. 

What  we  want  to  negotiate  between 
our  two  nations  is  a  future,  not  a 
present.  We  want  to  negotiate  future 
economic  growth  that  will  benefit  both 
societies,  and  I  do  want  to,  in  referring 
back  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio's  com- 
ments, I  do  want  to  mention  that  the 
Mexican  workers  often  come  to  the 
border  in  order  to  work  for  the  compa- 
nies there  because  they  provide  higher 
wages  than  many  of  the  companies 
interiorly  and  that,  as  Mexico  opens  it- 
self to  foreign  investors,  the  wage  scale 
will  go  up.  That  is  our  best  protection, 
and  then  they  will  have  buying  power. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  has  mentioned 
President  Salinas,  and  I  think  that  a 
very  important  point  for  us  to  make  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  witnessed  lit- 
erally unprecedented  economic  reforms 
in  Mexico,  and  those  economic  reforms, 
coupled  with  a  free-trade  agreement, 
will  address  a  very  serious  problem 
that  those  of  us  in  California  and  other 
bordfer  States  face,  and  that  is  the  flow 
of  illegal  immigration  into  the  United 
States. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  spent  years 
anguishing  over  immigration  and  the 
big  problem  of  the  flow  along  that 
2,000-mile  border  of  people  from  Mexico 
into  the  United  States.  They  come  for 
one  very  important  and  basic  reason: 
economic  opportunity,  and  I  can  point 
to  many  instances  where  people  from 
Mexico  come  to  the  United  States  to 
send  their  proceeds  back  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Mexico.  And  that  will  not  be 
necessary  if  we  are  able  to  bring  about 
this  reduction  of  the  constraints,  and 
under  President  Salinas'  leadership  we 
have  seen  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
really  since  1938,  when  then-President 
Cardinas  of  Mexico  nationalized  the  oil 
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industry,  we  have  seen  moves  as  the 
world  has  moved  toward  a  market  ori- 
ented approach  to  problems.  And  we 
have  seen  a  toughening  of  the  environ- 
mental constraints  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

We  have  had  reported  to  us  today 
that  980  industries  have  temporarily 
been  shut  down,  and  82  have  perma- 
nently been  shut  down.  The  largest  re- 
finery in  Mexico  City,  which  has  been 
polluting  the  air;  5,000  employees 
there.  It  has  been  closed  down  because 
the  Salinas  government  has  recognized 
that,  along  with  economic  opportunity, 
we  must  ensure  that  we  have  a  clean 
environment.  There  are  many  in  the 
environmental  community  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  argue  that  going  to  Mex- 
ico from  the  United  States  will  create 
an  opportunity  to  pollute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
we  have  seen  some  problems  with  older 
existing  industries  in  Mexico  as  far  as 
complying  with  those  1988  laws  which 
over  EPA  Director,  William  Reilly,  has 
said  are  just  as  tough  as  the  environ- 
mental constraints  that  we  have  here 
in  the  United  States.  But  new  industry 
in  Mexico  is  having  to  meet  those  con- 
straints, and  President  Salinas  has  re- 
ported to  us  that  any  new  industry 
from  the  United  States  going  into  Mex- 
ico will  also  have  to  comply  with  those 
same  kinds  of  constraints. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  companies  in 
America  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
pollute  in  Mexico,  they  are  not  going 
to  have  it. 

So,  these  concerns  are  being  ad- 
dressed, and  I  believe  being  addressed 
very  well  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Salinas,  and  my  friend  from  Ohio 
was  talking  about  the  rights  of  work- 
ers, and  that  is  something  that  is  of 
concern. 

But  we  have  seen  in  Mexico,  admit- 
tedly, one-party  rule  since  1928.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  almost  unprecedented  next 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  single-party 
control  that  has  existed  in  Mexico,  but 
we  have  also  seen  the  opposition  par- 
ties, the  Cardinistas  and  the  Pond 
Party,  the  National  Action  Party,  have 
a  chance,  and  the  Cardinistas  came 
close  to  winning  over  President  Salinas 
in  the  last  Presidential  election.  And 
we  have  seen  the  election  of,  national 
election,  of  Pond  Party  members  to 
governorships  for  the  first  time  since 
1928.  So,  while  we  have  not  seen  a 
member  of  other  than  the  PRI,  the  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party,  elect- 
ed president  since  1928,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  with  the  kinds  of 
economic  reforms  that  we  are  seeing 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Sali- 
nas there  will  be  a  president  from  an- 
other party  as  political  opportunity 
continues  to  proceed  in  Mexico,  and  we 
will  see  the  rights  of  workers  addressed 
because  they  are  able  to  emerge  as  a 
voice. 

Again  it  is  not  going  to  happen  over- 
night, but  I  think  that  it  is  something 
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ism in  Mexico,  but,  just  as  important 
and  just  as  destructive  for  America,  we 
will  confirm  anti-wetback  sentiment,  a 
level  of  racial  discrimination  and  hos- 
tile attitudes  that  we  know  exist  in  our 
society,  in  our  own  communities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  this.  This  is  a 
time  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 
That  is  a  time  when  America  needs  to 
stand  up  and  be  able  to  say,  "That  is 
the  past.  Those  sentiments  are  based 
on  old  attitudes,  and  what  we  have  in 
the  future  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  we  have  the  power  to  mold,  not 
to  set  aside  all  differences,  but  to  con- 
struct a  future  together." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  just  one 
last  point  on  the  process  issue,  what 
fast  track  is,  because  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  understood  by  me. 

D    1930 

I  doubt  that  many  Members  are 
aware  that  our  toughest  trade  laws, 
and  remember,  I  am  the  cochairman  of 
the  Anti-Dumping  Coalition,  because  I 
am  determined  that  we  will  not  weak- 
en those  laws  that  prevent  other  coun- 
tries from  dumping  their  products  in 
America's  market.  I  am  a  fair  trader, 
not  a  free  trader,  and  a  strong  advocate 
of  our  301  laws  and  other  American 
trade  laws  passed  in  recent  years  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  protect  our 
own  producers. 

But  having  said  that,  I  did  not  know 
that  our  toughest  trade  law  has  come 
in  the  course  of  implementing  trade 
agreements.  Major  legislation,  such  as 
improvements  in  our  subsidy  and 
dumping  laws,  as  well  as  refinements 
in  laws  governing  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, rules  of  origin  and  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  were  all  achieved  as 
part  of  bills  implementing  trade  agree- 
ments. So  after  you  get  the  agreement, 
we  must  then,  over  a  number  of 
months,  implement  them  through 
changes  in  the  law.  And  in  the  course 
of  that,  we  are  able  to  pass  very  strong 
provisions  that  will  assure  that  the 
goals  that  we  sought  and  that  we 
agreed  to  in  those  agreements  are  in- 
deed what  has  happened  for  our  people. 

So  this  is  not  only  fast  track  author- 
ity, not  only  includes  Congress  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  assures  that  we 
influence  the  negotiations,  but  gives  us 
the  power  to  pass  new,  tough  trade 
laws  if  they  seem  to  be  needed  or  if 
they  are  in  order  to  implement  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  her  very  cogent  expla- 
nation of  what  is  obviously  a  complex 
issue.  I  now  serve  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  be  considering  fast  track.  In 
fact,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  my  friend  knows 
that  we  have  joint  jurisdiction,  and 
this  is  something  that  I  got  involved 
with  in  the  last  few  months.  I  think  we 
need  to  recognize  that  this  President 
truly  has  the  support  of  the  American 
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people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Bentsen  and  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi,  that  the  President 
would  have  addressed  the  positive  ef- 
fects, adjustment  provisions,  domestic 
worker  adjustment  program,  in  looking 
at  the  executive  summary  here,  labor 
mobility,  worker  rights  and  labor 
standards,  future  United  States-Mexico 
cooperation  on  labor  matters,  environ- 
mental protection,  the  environmental 
issues,  joint  environmental  initiatives. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  have  in  any  way  submitted  a  let- 
ter to  us  responding  to  these  concerns 
if  he  did  not  plan  to  pursue  them. 

And  our  colleagues,  who  I  hope  very 
much  will  look  at  least  at  this  execu- 
tive summary  and  I  hope  at  the  long 
package  which  I  just  had  a  chance  to 
glance  at  and  I  will  be  reading  in  the 
next  couple  of  days,  that  looks  like 
about  150  pages,  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  that  aside  if  it  does 
not  meet  these  questions  which  we  un- 
derstandably raise  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  California  for  yielding.  I 
listened  earlier  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
talk  about  the  lost  jobs  in  Ohio  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  jobs  going  to  Mexico.  I 
would  remind  her  that  there  has  been  a 
huge  explosion  of  growth  in  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  Ohio  because  Ohio  is  the 
seventh  largest  exporter  in  the  coun- 
try. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  gains  in  em- 
ployment throughout  Ohio  because  of 
exports,  and  I  sit  around  and  I  wonder 
and  listen  to  legislators.  Congressmen 
and  women  from  the  Northeast,  Mid- 
west, talk  about  the  fears  of  jobs  going 
to  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time  I  see  Congressmen, 
Congresswomen  from  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Texas,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  in  support  of  a  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico.  Those  legisla- 
tors. I  would  presume,  have  the  most 
to  lose  because  of  the  close  proximity 
of  their  States  to  Mexico. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  that  since 
1985  over  half  of  the  growth  in  our 
gross  national  product  in  this  country 
has  come  from  the  growth  in  exports. 
That  is  the  increase  in  exports  in  each 
and  every  year  since  1985. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
reclaim  my  time. 

President  Bush,  in  speaking  to  a 
group  of  business  reporters  today,  un- 
derscored a  very  important  point,  and 
that  is  that  for  every  $1  billion  in  ex- 
ports, it  creates  20,000  jobs  here  in  the 
United  States.  And  as  we  enhance  the 
standard  of  living  in  Mexico,  there  are 
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88  million  people  in  Mexico.  And  they 
are  going  to  be  better  able  to  enhance 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  because  we  will  be  exporting 
many  of  these  products  which  they 
want  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Even  if  we  look  at 
just  1990,  86  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1990  came  from  our 
increase  in  exports.  So  if  we  had  not 
had  some  explosion  of  exports  since 
1985,  I  can  imagine  and  picture  what 
our  economy  would  have  looked  like 
over  these  last  5  years.  It  would  have 
been  dismal  at  best.  It  would  have 
made  the  recession  that  we  are  in  now, 
it  would  pale  in  comparison  to  what 
our  economy  would  look  like. 

When  we  talk  about  fast  track,  I 
think  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  it  is 
really  a  misnomer.  It  is  really  just  giv- 
ing the  President  the  authority  to  go 
out  and  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
any  other  country  around  the  world,  a 
trade  agreement. 

The  President  can  bring  that  to  Con- 
gress and  Congress  does  in  fact 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  Presi- 
dent has  to  bring  it  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  The  Congress  does,  in 
fact,  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that. 

Now,  imagine  if  the  President,  sit- 
ting in  negotiation  with  any  other 
country  around  the  world,  that  country 
knowing  that  the  President  was  going 
to  come  back  and  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  going  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  amend  that  bill.  We  might  as  well 
have  536  people  sitting  at  the  table.  It 
is  not  practical. 

Congress  gave  the  authority  to  the 
President  in  1974.  Congress  reauthor- 
ized that  authority  in  1988,  and  I  think 
that  that  authority  ought  to  continue. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  And  every 
single  trade  agreement  that  has  ever 
been  struck  has  been  done  through  the 
route  of  the  faist  track. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  No  question  about  it. 
I  think  the  President  is  on  the  right 
track.  The  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration do  not  want  to  negotiate  a  bad 
agreement.  And  they  are  not  going  to 
negotiate  a  bad  agreement.  They  want 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  that  is  good 
for  America  and  good  for  our  trading 
partners  around  the  world. 

I  have  got  concerns.  I  have  got  con- 
cerns like  many  people  do  about  what 
those  agreements  are  going  to  look 
like,  but  unless  we  have  fast  track, 
those  potential  agreements  will  never 
get  to  this  House  to  be  debated.  We  will 
never  know  whether  we  can  have  the 
optimism  we  have  today,  whether 
those  markets  will  be  open  to  us. 

On  the  other  side,  I  know  that,  serv- 
ing as  a  new  member  here  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  there  is  a  lot  of  op- 
timism around  America,  especially  in 
the  grain  areas,  for  what  open  markets 


around  the  world  can  do  for  American 
agriculture. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  amount  of 
money  going  to  agriculture  in  terms  of 
subsidies  has  been  cut  by  50  percent. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  agriculture  is 
going  to  be  cut  an  additional  25  per- 
cent. 

What  we  need  to  do  to  help  American 
farmers,  not  only  for  the  next  5  years 
but,  frankly,  for  the  next  generation,  is 
to  help  open  up  markets  around  the 
world,  to  give  our  farmers,  who  are  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  farmers 
in  the  world,  markets  for  their  prod- 
uct. It  will  not  only  help  agriculture 
and  help  farmers  in  America,  but  it  is 
going  to  help  Main  Street  in  America 
and  all  the  small  towns  that  depend  on 
agriculture. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  very  able  contribu- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Ohio  have  shown  a  great  deal 
of  brilliance  in  their  selection  of  my 
colleague  and  in  sending  him  here  with 
that  grasp  and  understanding.  I  know 
that  he  truly  is  concerned,  as  my  other 
friend  from  Ohio,  Ms.  Kaptur,  about 
the  plight  of  workers  in  Ohio,  but  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  there  are  going 
to  be  tremendous  export  opportunities 
there  is  something  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. And  I  am  very  pleased  with  that 
fine  contribution  which  my  friend  has 
made.  And  I  think  that  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  is  not  going 
to  negotiate  a  bad  agreement,  because 
if  he  does,  neither  my  friend  from  Ohio 
nor  this  gentleman  from  California  will 
be  voting  to  support  that  agreement. 

And  it  does  not  become  law  if  those 
of  us  who  do  not  have  our  concerns  ad- 
dressed are  not  successful  at  that.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 

As  a  Representative  from  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  I  have  many  concerns  which 
may  go  beyond  those  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  and  others  in  this  House.  I  have 
talked  about  the  big  three  concerns, 
that  being  agriculture,  the  environ- 
ment and  labor. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  many  of 
my  citrus  growers  are  concerned,  un- 
derstandably, and  I  have,  in  fact,  sat 
down  with  the  Mexican  negotiator.  Dr. 
Blanco,  to  raise  the  concerns  of  grow- 
ers in  California. 

D  1940 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  area  that 
may  not  quite  have  the  air  quality  that 
Mexico  City  has,  but  it  is  not  too  far 
behind  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  We 
want  to  ensure  that  we  are  able  to  ad- 
dress those. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  looking  at 
those  along  the  border,  the  prospect  of 
a  company  in  Mexico  burning  some- 
thing that  could  blow  across  the  border 
and  affect  those  American  families  in 
El  Paso,  in  San  Diego,  and  in  other 
spots  along  the  border,  is  one  that 
needs  to  be  addressed. 


I  think  as  we  look  at  this,  we  know 
that  the  President  cannot  get  an  agree- 
ment through  without  our  support.  I 
believe  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  as  a  Congress  begin  by  providing 
him  with  this  all-important  fast-track 
authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  something  that 
is  going  to  be  debated  very  heavily 
over  the  next  several  weeks.  There  are 
going  to  be  people  from  Mexico  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of 
us  in  the  United  States  are  going  to  be 
in  Mexico  the  week  after  next.  I  am 
going  to  be  participating  in  the  11th 
meeting  that  I  have  attended  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference.  I  can  assure  you 
this  will  be  one  of  the  key  items  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members 
will  look  at  the  very  able  response  that 
Ambassador  Hills  and  President  Bush 
have  assembled  in  addressing  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  believe 
when  Members  do  look  at  this  very 
able  response,  we  will  end  up  providing 
the  support  that  President  Bush  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Members  who 
have  participated,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  I 
know  there  are  many  more  who  feel 
strongly  about  this.  We  are  going  to  be 
hearing  about  it  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  argue  that  a  vote  for  fast  track  is  a  vote 
against  tfie  environment.  Let's  listen  to  some 
of  the  facts: 

Mexico  has  no  interest  in  becoming  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  North  American  irxJustry.  In 
1988,  Mexico  passed  a  comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental law  that  closely  parallels  the  tough 
standards  set  by  the  United  States  Envirorv 
mental  Protection  Agency.  That  law  covers  air, 
water,  arKi  soil  pollution,  contamination  by 
hazardous  materials  and  wastes,  pesticides, 
and  toxic  sut)stances,  the  conservation  of 
ecosystems  arKJ  the  rational  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. Mexico  has  also  established  adminis- 
trative sanctions  and  judicial  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  committed  it- 
self to  improvir>g  enforcement.  Between  1989 
and  early  1991,  the  Government  of  Mexico  im- 
posed some  980  temporary  and  82  permanent 
industrial  closures  for  noncompliance.  To  illus- 
trate its  seriousness,  on  March  18,  1991  the 
govemment  permanently  shut  down  Mexico's 
largest  oil  refinery,  costing  5,000  jobs.  In 
1990,  ttie  Salinas  administration  committed 
more  ttian  $3.5  tiillion  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  air  pollution  abatement  projects  in 
Mexico  City. 

President  Bush  has  promised  Congress  that 
the  United  States  will  ensure  ttiat  our  right  to 
safeguard  ttie  environment  is  preserved  in  ttie 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  We 
will  maintain  the  right  to  exclude  any  products 
that  do  not  meet  U.S.  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards as  well  as  maintain  our  right  to  impose 
stringent  pestickle,  energy  conservation,  toxic 
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waste,  and  health  and  safety  standards.  Fur- 
thermore. USTR  will  c  oordinate  an  interagency 
review,  drawing  on  tHe  resources  of  agencies 
with  environmental  e»pertise  and  in  consulta- 
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that  obviously  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  pass  simplistic  resolutions  on  and 
wish  them  away,  but  that  does  not  hap- 
pen in  the  real  world. 

Waiting  7  days  is  not  going  to  pro- 
vide enough  time  for  people  to  run  the 
background  checks.  You  can  do  in  7 
minutes  what  you  can  do  in  7  days. 

I  share  the  frustrations  of  my  col- 
leagues. Crime  does  continue  to  climb. 
We  are  frustrated.  We  look  for  solu- 
tions, as  we  should. 

I  do  believe  that  if  you  look  at  the 
two  alternatives,  mine  does  achieve  the 
goals,  at  least  the  stated  goals,  of  the 
Feighan  bill,  in  a  better  way. 

The  stated  goal  is  simply  this:  to  pre- 
vent criminals  from  getting  handguns 
through  licensed  gun  dealers.  My  alter- 
native would  require  a  check;  the  Fei- 
ghan bill  does  not  require  a  check. 

Also  if  you  look  at  what  will  happen 
with  the  Feighan  bill,  it  has  the  poten- 
tial for  discrimination,  at  least  putting 
it  into  effect.  It  will  discrimate  against 
some  of  our  minorities,  and  even  those 
with  foreign  sounding  names. 

If  in  fact  you  live  in  a  neighborhood 
that  is  an  Afro-American  neighbor- 
hood, chances  are  the  police  are  going 
to  check  your  records.  If  you  come 
from  an  affluent  white  suburban  neigh- 
borhood, they  probably  are  not  going 
to  find  the  time  to  check  your  records. 

If  in  fact  your  name  is  somewhat  for- 
eign sounding,  funny  sounding  to  the 
individual  police  officer,  they  will 
probably  check  your  records;  if  it  is  a 
nice  Anglo-Saxon  name,  they  probably 
will  not  check  your  records. 

The  problem  under  the  Feighan  bill 
is  that  it  does  give  the  total  discretion 
to  the  local  police  officials.  Once  again, 
mine  does  require  the  check. 

The  Feighan  bill,  coming  from  a 
rural  State,  being  part  of  the  rural  cau- 
cus, the  Feighan  bill  will  shift  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  these  costs  to  the 
States,  to  States  like  West  Virginia, 
which  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the  re- 
sources. 

They  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
mandate,  so  therefore  the  States  are 
not  going  to  be  required.  But  if  we  do 
not  check,  then,  yes,  there  will  be  no 
Federal  requirement,  but  there  will  be 
a  liability  requirement.  We  will  get 
sued  in  our  States,  the  small  rural  po- 
lice departments.  Unless  we  take  the 
total  force  and  have  them  just  spend 
all  of  their  time  checking  records,  then 
we  have  the  potential  of  liability, 
which  could  bankrupt  many  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  the 
manpower.  We  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  hire  the  manpower  to  do 
these  record  checks.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to 
mandate  this,  that  we  do  it  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  which  my  alternative  would 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  alternative  takes 
the  Feighan  approach  and  tries  to  be 
constructive.  It  would  have  been  very 
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easy  and  very  consistent  with  my  vot- 
ing record  and  very  consistent  with  my 
constituents'  wishes  to  oppose  the 
Brady  concept.  But,  trying  to  be  con- 
structive, I  wanted  to  offer  a  mandate 
on  what  their  stated  purpose  is,  and  to 
build  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  offered  a 
superior  bill.  Mine  does  mandate  a 
records  check.  It  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  cooperate  with  our  agencies 
in  getting  needed  information. 

My  alternative  will  accelerate  the 
updating  of  criminal  records.  Right 
now.  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
records  that  are  inadequate.  Right  now 
we  have  very  good  prison  records.  We 
have  very  good  parole  records  and  very 
good  probation  records. 

Some  of  the  criminal  histories  are 
not  that  great  anywhere,  especially 
pre-1960.  Almost  anywhere  you  go,  you 
are  going  to  have  problems  with  pre- 
1960  records. 

Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  1960  records, 
you  are  talking  about  a  criminal  who 
has  been  out  of  prison  probably  for  10 
or  20  years.  Probably  they  are  in  their 
fifties  or  sixties,  maybe  seventies.  I  do 
not  think  those  are  ex-felons  that  we 
have  to  worry  about.  I  think  it  is  those 
younger  offenders  that  are  recently  out 
of  prison  who  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
most  dangerous.  Maybe  that  is  an  as- 
sumption I  should  not  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  mine  is  not 
the  perfect  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
superior  concept  in  this  debate. 

Finally,  one  thing  which  is  often  ig- 
nored in  this  debate  is  the  second 
amendment.  There  are  those  in  Con- 
gress that  feel  the  second  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  anything  anymore. 
They  will  cite  Supreme  Court  cases 
that  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  regulate,  the  State  can  regulate, 
and  cities  can  regulate,  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  rights. 

If  that  is  what  this  debate  is  about, 
then  we  should  not  be  debating  the  Fei- 
ghan amendment  or  the  Staggers 
amendment;  we  should  be  debating  the 
repeal  of  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  to  repeal  the 
second  amendment.  I  know  my  con- 
stituents do  not.  So  we  should  take  the 
second  amendment  into  consideration. 
It  is  still  there,  and  it  is  still  applica- 
ble, in  my  opinion.  My  alternative 
would  in  fact  protect  the  second 
amendment  rights  of  individuals. 

n  1950 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  if  in  fact  my 
colleagues  do  choose  to  vote  no  on  my 
alternative,  they  are  voting  for  gun 
control.  Members  cannot  say,  "Well,  I 
do  not  like  either  proposal."  It  is  going 
to  be  an  either/or.  If  there  were  an- 
other proposal  out  there  we  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  talking  about  it.  but 
we  do  not  have  that  opportunity.  It  is 
going  to  be  either  my  alternative  or 
the  waiting  period,  which  is  gun  con- 
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trol.  I  do  not  believe  mine  is  gun  con- 
trol. The  dealers  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  calling  it  in  to  the  Attorney 
General's  office  through  a  toll-free 
number,  so  his  duties  are  not  all  that 
intrusive. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  high  tech- 
nology that  some  people  have  talked 
about,  the  biometrical  scans.  Obviously 
that  is  a  goal  which  we  should  be  work- 
ing toward,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  those  individuals  who  at- 
tempt to  purchase  handguns  who  are 
ineligible,  a  biometrical  scan  where 
fingerprinting  is  in  fact  flawless  and 
will  be  100  percent  accurate,  that  is  a 
worthy  goal,  and  that  is  probably  5  or 
10  years  down  the  road  and  probably 
will  cost  millions  of  dollars,  maybe 
even  billions  of  dollars.  But  that  is  not 
what  mine  calls  for.  Mine  calls  for  the 
simple  approach  of  taking  existing 
technology,  telephones,  just  as  using  a 
credit  card  for  a  purchase  and  using 
that  technology. 

I  believe  mine  is  the  superior  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  introduction  of 
his  proposal  which  would  provide  for  an 
instantaneous  background  check  for 
those  people  who  want  to  go  out  and 
purchase  a  handgun. 

I  have  looked  at  the  Brady  proposal 
and  proposals  like  it  around  the  coun- 
try that  require  7-day  and  14-day  wait- 
ing periods.  I  call  them  do-gooder  legis- 
lation. It  feels  good  and  the  folks  back 
home  like  it.  They  think  they  like  it. 
It  feels  good  and  it  looks  good,  so  let  us 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  Certainly  politi- 
cians here  in  Washington  are  always 
eager  enough  to  go  out  and  pass  legis- 
lation that  looks  good  to  the  folks 
back  home. 

I  have  come  here  as  a  new  Member 
for  more  solid  reasons  I  think,  and  I 
have  looked  at  the  Brady  proposal  and 
I  have  asked  myself:  "What  does  it 
do?" 

It  would  require  us  to  push  people  off 
to  wait  7  days  before  they  can  buy  a 
handgrun.  That  is  all  that  it  does. 

We  are  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
people  who  would  like  to  buy  weapons, 
and  for  that  infringement,  by  waiting  7 
days,  what  are  we  going  to  get  for  it? 

It  is  an  option  for  the  local  police  to 
do  a  criminal  background  check,  and 
even  if  they  exercise  the  option,  their 
ability  to  actually  do  a  7-day  check  or 
a  background  check  in  7  days  is  se- 
verely limited,  if  they  would  accom- 
plish anything  at  all.  What  I  think 
Americans  want  is  they  want  to  limit 
the  ability  of  criminals  and  those  with 
a  mental  history  to  buy  weapons. 

The  proposal  that  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  has  introduced,  and 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of,  would  in  fact 


do  that.  It  would  provide  an  instanta- 
neous background  check  that  three 
States  in  our  country  already  have 
today. 

Just  today  I  had  three  police  officers 
come  to  my  office  who  came  from  the 
Cincinnati  police  force,  which  is  near 
to  my  area  in  Ohio.  They  came  in  sup- 
porting the  Staggers  proposal.  Their 
point  was  that  if  we  want  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  the  Stag- 
gers proposal  is  the  way  to  do  it,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  Brady  looks 
good,  sounds  good,  but  in  fact  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  much  at  all. 

Their  other  point  was  if  in  fact  we 
have  the  Brady  proposal,  and  they  have 
to  make  all  of  those  background 
checks,  they  are  going  to  have  to  take 
officers  off  the  streets  and  put  them 
into  the  station  houses  to  begin  to  at- 
tempt to  do  those  background  checks. 
The  information  available  to  the  police 
agencies  around  our  country  to  do  a 
background  check  is  severely  limited. 
You  could  not  do  a  very  complete  back- 
ground check  today  in  7  days.  Can 
Members  imagine  if  in  fact  we  had 
Brady  and  we  had  several  million  appli- 
cations going  in  to  police  departments 
around  our  country,  the  crippling  ef- 
fect it  would  have  and  the  amount  of 
paperwork  it  would  create. 

I  began  to  ask  myself  one  more  time: 
"What  will  it  then  accomplish?"  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  FIELDS:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
listening  to  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I  was  reminded  that 
I  too  today  was  visited  by  some  police- 
men, some  law  enforcement  officials 
from  Texas.  Since  their  lives  are  on  the 
line  each  and  every  day,  since  their 
families  live  with  the  reality  that  that 
person  serving  their  community  might 
not  return  on  any  given  day  or  any 
given  night,  I  asked  the  question, 
which  I  think  is  the  most  salient  ques- 
tion, and  that  is:  "With  your  life  being 
on  the  line,  where  do  you  receive  the 
most  protection,  under  Staggers  or 
under  Brady?"  To  a  person,  they  said 
they  felt  greater  protection  and  great- 
er deniability  of  handgun  purchases  to 
criminals  under  the  Staggers  proposal. 

Their  concern  was  that  there  has 
been  such  a  buildup  of  perception  and 
public  relations  around  Brady  that  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  it  is  a  paper 
tiger,  and  that  if  you  are  really  looking 
for  something  that  can  work  with  to- 
day's existing  technology,  then  it  is 
under  the  proposal  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers]. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  his  comments 
and  I  would  wholeheartedly  agree. 
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People  in  America  want  us  to  do 
something  about  crime.  The  situation 
in  our  streets  is  horrible.  You  do  not 
have  to  go  very  far,  not  more  than 
three  blocks  from  this  Capitol  to  find 
out  about  the  crime  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. I  know  as  I  walk  home  at  night  to 
my  apartment,  I  am  concerned  because 
I  am  only  one  block  from  the  war  zone. 

People  in  America  want  us  to  do 
something  about  crime.  I  want  to  do 
something  of  substance  about  crime, 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  ac- 
complish something  that  is  meaningful 
and  has  value  for  Americans,  support- 
ing the  Staggers  proposal  and  instanta- 
neous background  checks  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  over  the  next  several 
months  to  do  something  about  crime 
and  making  our  streets  safer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  have  only 
worked  a  few  short  months  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  seen  him  at 
work.  His  constituents  should  be  proud 
not  only  on  this  issue  but  on  some  of 
the  other  work  that  is  not  seen.  I  do 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  appreciate  his  support.  I 
think  it  will  help  as  we  try  to  go  Mem- 
ber to  Member  and  get  them  the  infor- 
mation. As  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  hype  about 
what  Brady  will  accomplish,  and  I 
think,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  it  does 
not  do  that  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  speak,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  applaud  and 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  to  the 
Brady  bill.  I  know  it  was  not  an  easy 
decision,  nor  an  easy  task  for  him  or 
any  other  Member  to  work  on  this  leg- 
islation, because  sadly  I  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  floating 
around  out  there  about  the  Brady  bill. 

I  would  share  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  West  Virginia  that 
this  is  an  issue  that  I  am  sure  he  appre- 
ciates has  given  practically  all  Mem- 
bers reason  to  step  back  and  to  think 
about  the  approach  that  we  need  to 
take  as  a  national  legislative  body 
with  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  po- 
tential users  of  firearms  acquire  those 
firearms.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
Crime  throughout  urban,  suburban,  and 
even  rural  areas  is  on  the  rise.  We  do 
not  have  a  handle  on  it.  and  everybody 
is  looking  to  try  to  address  the  need  to 
reduce  it,  knowing  full  well  that  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  we  will 
never  eliminate  it. 

So  crime  is  out  there,  and  we  are 
struggling  with  dealing  with  the  whole 
generic  issue  of  crime,  and  one  of  the 
more  fanciful  proposals  that  has  been 
offered  clearly  is  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod, the  Brady  bill. 
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So  where  does  it  apply?  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  deny,  and  there  is 
some  empirical  evidence  in  some  of  the 
States  that  have  the  instantaneous 
check,  they  have  been  able  to  catch  fel- 
ons on  fugitive  warrants  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  you  certainly  could  have 
that  in  your  approach,  so  it  is  not  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  cover  it  and 
the  Brady  bill  does. 

What  does  a  7-day  waiting  period  do? 
Frankly,  it  does  not  do  too  much  for 
me  based  on  my  personal  experience  as 
both  a  prosecutor  and  defense  attor- 
ney. I  would  share  with  my  colleagues 
that  I  probably  was  involved  in  well 
over  100  cases  either  throughout  a  com- 
plete trial  or  a  plea  bargain.  In  my  own 
personal  professional  exi)erience,  I  can- 
not think  and  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two  instances,  but  I  cannot  think  of 
an  occasion  where  someone  who  com- 
mitted a  violent  crime  with  a  firearm 
purcha.sed  the  firearm  legally.  I  mean, 
it  does  happen  out  there,  but  it  does 
not  happen  often  enough  to  justify  a  7- 
day  waiting  period,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  happen  with  the  frequency 
and  predictability  that  you  can  con- 
clude that  automatically  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  crimes  that  are  committed 
that  way  would  no  longer  be  commit- 
ted. I  mean,  it  is  just  not  a  conclusion 
you  can  draw. 

So  what  do  we  do?  In  order  to  try  to 
limit  access  to  the  purchase  window, 
we  tell  not  criminals  you  have  got  to 
wait,  you  tell  most  of  the  purchasers 
who  are  law-abiding  citizens  you  have 
got  7  days,  and  you  have  got  to  wait, 
and  I  think  we  are  misplacing  the  em- 
phasis, because  in  the  real  world,  the  7- 
day  waiting  period  does  not  work  very 
well.  Frankly,  I  happen  to  think  that  it 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  means  to  de- 
flect this  body's  attention  to  other  is- 
sues that  I  consider  to  be  more  impor- 
tant when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
whole  issue  of  crime  or  the  educational 
system. 

What  happens  to  men  and  women 
throughout  this  country,  young  and 
old,  that  leads  them  to  commit  an  act 
of  crime  and  to  those  recidivists  who 
commit  one,  two,  three,  and  many  acts 
of  crime?  So  you  have  got  to  talk 
about  education.  You  have  got  to  talk 
about  economic  opportunity.  I  think 
you  have  to  talk  about  the  drug  cul- 
ture that  has  developed  and  that  we 
think  we  are  doing  so  much  about  with 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  send  out  the 
door  but  never  follow  it  when  it  leaves 
Washington  to  see,  and  frankly  I  do  not 
think  it  is  doing  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

So  we  ignore  all  of  those  problems. 
But  in  order  to  be  tough  on  crime  and 
to  show  everybody  that  we  are  going  to 
do  something,  we  are  not  going  to  deal 
with  education,  we  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  the  economics  of  some  of 
these  people,  we  are  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  drug  culture,  we  are  not  going 
to  deal  with  sentencing,  not  deal  with 


prisons,  not  deal  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  are  going  to  have  law- 
abiding  citizens  wait  7  days.  That  just 
does  not  translate  into  the  kind  of 
thing  and  kind  of  constructive  ap- 
proach that  I  think  we  should  be  look- 
ing at. 

Obviously  I  come  to  this  debate  feel- 
ing that  waiting  periods  have  very, 
very  limited  effects  and  are  not  and 
should  not  be  embraced  and,  therefore, 
will  oppose  the  Brady  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  candor 
as  well.  There  will  be  a  limited  effect 
of  either  the  Brady  bill  or  the  Staggers 
bill.  We  admit  that,  so  if  we,  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  are  going  to  choose  one, 
again,  we  think  we  have  to  employ  the 
same  hard,  cold  look  at  which  one 
brings  about  the  limited  effect,  that 
generally  we  would  like  to  accomplish 
a  broader  impact  and  have  a  broader  ef- 
fect, but  which  one  will  accomplish  the 
limited  effect  that  is  important  to  us. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  gentle- 
man's initiative  and  his  hard  work  and 
the  direction  he  has  taken  does  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  reasons.  Let  me  just 
briefly  mention  three  of  them. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  instanta- 
neous check  is  much  greater  protec- 
tion. From  my  point  of  view,  when  I  go 
in  to  make  a  purchase  with  a  credit 
card,  and  we  have  got  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  credit  card  transactions  going 
on  every  day,  with  the  technology  we 
have  now  and  hopefully  with  the  impe- 
tus this  approach  would  give  us,  with 
the  technology  we  will  have  tomorrow, 
there  is  no  reason  as  we  build  up  a  data 
base  that  down  the  road  the  industry 
and  those  who  purchase  firearms  of  all 
kinds,  and  they  will  have  to  bear  some 
of  the  costs,  would  not  be  part  of  a  sys- 
tem that  provided  for  instantaneous 
check  that  included  all  national 
records,  felony  convictions,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  and  in  my  judgment 
should  also  include,  if  we  are  serious 
about  this,  misdemeanors  when  it  is  a 
lesser  included  offense  that  has  been 
plea  bargained,  or  were  in  a  felony  that 
involved  a  firearm  and  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  misdemeanor  by  the  jury  for 
purposes  of  a  conviction,  so  the  gen- 
tleman is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  think  the  instantaneous 
check  does  a  lot  better. 

That  comes  into  the  second  point, 
that  we  mandate  the  improvement  of 
records  in  the  gentleman's  approach, 
and  the  Brady  bill  does  not  introduce 
the  mandate  of  the  improvement  of  the 
records.  I  think  that  is  a  critical  fea- 
ture of  the  gentleman's  bill. 

And  the  third  very  important  feature 
is  actually  the  gentleman  mandates  a 
record  check,  and  that  is  an  option  in 
the  Brady  bill,  so  while  I  think  that 
there  is  enormous  appeal  and  an  enor- 
mous feeling  of  support  for  what  the 
Brady  bill  purports  to  do  in  terms  of 
limiting  access  to  firearms,  I  think  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  its  contents  in 
comparsion  with  the  gentleman's  alter- 
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native  would  hopefully  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion that  the  gentleman's  alter- 
native is  preferable. 

A  7-day  waiting  period  just  will  not 
do  the  job,  albeit  either  one  will  not 
have  much  of  an  impact,  but  if  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  be  a  trend-setter 
and  trying  to  push  the  universal  rec- 
ordkeeping system  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  this  country  in  a  direc- 
tion where  there  could  finally  be  at 
some  point  in  time  a  national  point  of 
reference,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, instantaneous  check,  mandate 
the  improvement  of  the  records,  and 
mandate  that  once  they  are  out  there 
you  use  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  and  thank  him  for  the  time 
he  has  given  me  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  he  was  a  pros- 
ecutor. Has  the  gentleman  ever  met 
anybody  who  believes,  and,  for  in- 
stance, we  do  not  grow  cocaine  in  the 
United  States.  We  bring  it  in  from  out- 
side. Has  the  gentleman  ever  met  any- 
body who  believes  that  if  criminals 
could  not  get  guns  from  gun  dealers 
that  they  will  not  have  the  means  to 
import  the  guns  along  with  the  co- 
caine? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no;  it  is  a  wish  maybe 
that  is  high  on  somebody's  wish  list. 

The  facts  bear  out  that  by  and  large 
the  criminal  element  in  this  society 
will  always  find  a  way,  legal  or  other- 
wise, to  get  access  to  firearms  of  all  de- 
scriptions. I  mean,  we  are  not  even 
talking  about  those  thousands  of  trans- 
actions, hundreds  of  thousands  of  ille- 
gal transactions,  that  go  on  daily  be- 
tween individuals  all  over  this  country. 
So,  no,  I  have  never  met  anybody  who 
felt  that  there  would  be  that  response 
or  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  I  respect  the 
gentleman's  legal  knowledge.  I  would 
ask  this  question,  especially  since  the 
gentleman  borders  my  State,  and  I 
know  that  his  State,  in  many  parts  of 
his  State,  it  is  very  close  to  the  same 
rural ness  that  I  have. 

What  does  the  gentleman  think  will 
happen  when  the  local  sheriff  says,  "I 
do  not  have  the  means  to  check  this 
record,"  and  somebody  goes  ahead  and 
purchases  that  gun  that  is  ineligible 
and  then  commits  a  crime  and  there  is 
a  victim;  does  the  gentleman  think  the 
attorney  or  some  attorney,  may  in  fact 
take  that  case  and  sue  the  municipal- 
ity? In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  does 
he  think  there  would  be  liability? 

D  2010 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  think  it  could  be  pos- 
sible to  find  someone  to  take  on  that 
cause  legally.  I  will  not  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  rash  of  suite. 


The  point  is  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  laws,  and  I 
can  cite  Pennsylvania  because  we  have 
a  3-day  waiting  period,  so  there  is 
nothing  magical  about  7  days  either. 
Again,  it  is  an  arbitrary  time  frame 
that  has  been  chosen.  I  think  Califor- 
nia has  15  days,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
higher  in  other  jurisdictions.  There  is 
nothing  magical  about  that  time  pe- 
riod. 

When  we  are  in  similar  municipali- 
ties and  communities  where  we  have  a 
gun  shop  or  two  and  the  local  police 
force  may  be  one,  or  one  and  a  half  or 
two  and  a  half  people,  one  or  two  being 
part  time,  we  will  have  a  real  personnel 
squeeze  in  just  following  the  paper 
trail.  There  is  no  doubt  that  errors  will 
be  made,  there  will  be  omissions,  and 
we  may  end  up  finding  somebody  who 
feels  he  was  denied  his  second  amend- 
ment right,  and  choose  to  challenge  ev- 
erybody on  constitutional  grounds. 

While  I  do  not  predict  we  would  see  a 
lot  of  those  lawsuits,  I  would  imagine 
we  could  expect  some.  I  would  rather 
take  the  debate  away  from  that  par- 
ticular approach. 

Waiting  7  days  I  have  to  believe,  and 
I  hope  that  most  of  our  colleagues  do 
not  operate  under  the  illusion  or  delu- 
sion that  somehow  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod will  result  in  an  enormous  and  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  crimes  committed 
with  firearms.  It  will  not  happen.  I 
would  hope  all  Members  understand 
that  some  kind  of  check  will  have  an 
impact,  minimal,  but  there  will  be  an 
impact. 

Therefore,  the  question  then  becomes 
which  of  the  two  approaches  gives  the 
best,  although  minimal,  the  best  im- 
pact? I  think  the  gentleman's  approach 
does. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Espy]  who  indicated  he 
wanted  to  speak  on  this  matter.  The 
gentleman  is  one  hardworking  Member, 
and  I  appreciate  him  joining. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Vriginia  for 
yielding,  and  for  taking  the  time  out  to 
allow  some  Members  who  feel  strongly 
about  this  issue  to  come  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  tonigl-t  and  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  a  while  and 
have  heard  arguments  advanced  by 
other  Members,  and  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  arguments.  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  points  that  have  been 
made  are  well-taken.  I  think  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  under  the 
gentleman's  name  is  a  good  bill. 

I  will  stand  tonight  and  not  speak 
very  long,  but  also  will  weigh  in  on  the 
issue  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  will  support  it.  I  will  be  voting 
against  the  Brady  bill.  Now  I  will  tell 
Members  why. 

When  I  was  coming  over  here,  the 
last  words  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 


West  Virginia  saying  was  when  he 
characterized  this  as  a  very  emotional 
debate,  very  emotional  argument,  one 
that  would  tend  to  stir  deep  passion 
and  intense  feelings  in  proponents  and 
opponents.  The  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

When  we  vote  on  the  Brady  bill,  on 
the  Staggers  bill  next  week,  I  think  the 
emotions  will  be  running  high.  Few  is- 
sues have  aroused  emotion  on  both 
sides  such  as  this,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  be  emotional. 

I  want  to  say  today  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  hope  that  we  could  act 
more  with  our  head  and  not  with  our 
hearts.  As  the  gentleman  said  before 
me  I  think  that  the  greater  action  will 
come  in  terms  of  doing  something 
about  education,  doing  something 
about  economic  opportunity,  doing 
something  to  promote  values  within 
this  country,  and  not  unimportantly, 
to  do  more  for  sentencing  in  creating 
greater  penalties  for  those  who  would 
be  stirred  to  commit  the  kinds  of 
crimes  like  this. 

We  have  to  be  deliberate  and  not  just 
react.  We  have  to  react,  but  it  should 
not  just  be  for  reaction's  sake.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  that  everybody  in 
this  country  wants  to  end  the  violence 
which  has  led  to  23,600  persons  being 
murdered  last  year.  Everyone  in  this 
country  wants  to  end  the  rise  in  vio- 
lent crimes  of  all  kinds  which  have  in- 
creased in  this  country  by  more  than  10 
percent  since  1986.  We  all  want  the 
right  to  live  in  a  community  where  we 
can  sit  on  the  porch  at  night  without 
fear. 

I  am  from  a  very  rural  area  as  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is, 
and  we  want  the  only  cracks  we  know 
about  to  be  cracks  on  the  sidewalk  in 
our  rural  cities  and  rural  villages.  That 
is  an  emotional  issue. 

I  think  like  all  politicians  we  feel 
compelled  to  act.  Reaction  for  reac- 
tion's sake,  but  that  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  here.  I  think  this  Brady  bill 
is  a  very  anemic  reaction.  It  will  not 
get  to  do  the  kind  of  things  we  know 
have  to  be  done. 

I  was  reading  the  Record  of  Senate 
debate  last  year  where  they  were  talk- 
ing about  banning  certain  types  of 
semiautomatic  weapons.  There  was  a 
Senator  over  there  that  remarked 
about  something  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  said  to  Teddy  Roosevelt  some- 
time ago  in  the  midst  of  a  railroad 
strike.  He  went  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  isn't  there 
something  we  can  appear  to  be  doing?" 
I  put  emphasis  on  the  word  "appear." 
We  cannot  afford  to  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  this  waiting  period 
will  stop  criminals  from  getting  weap- 
ons and  committing  crimes.  We  know 
that  most  of  the  teenage  gang  members 
are  too  young  to  purchase  weapons 
anyway,  and  they  do  not  walk  into  a 
local  retail  shop  and  put  whatever 
money  on  the  counter  to  buy  weapons. 
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I  think  that  is  something  that  we 
should  take  very,  very  seriously. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  been  hon- 
est. He  has  been  very  candid  and  he 
himself  has  said  that  his  bill  is  not  a 
panacea. 

The  Staggers  bill  would  not  solve 
this  problem  overnight.  In  fact,  far 
from  it,  but  it  will  address  the  legiti- 
mate fears  of  citizens  on  both  sides  of 
the  debate.  It  will  force  us  to  imple- 
ment the  same  type  of  checking  system 
for  purchasing  firearms  that  we  now 
have  for  purchasing  anything  else,  but 
now  we  do  not  check  for  felony  records, 
we  check  for  bad  credit;  so  I  think  if  we 
can  instantaneously  check  financial 
records,  if  we  can  check  black  marks 
against  someone's  driving  record,  I 
think  that  we  can  instantaneously 
check  the  criminal  record,  with  some 
time,  with  some  diligence,  and  with 
some  money. 

In  effect,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
we  have  the  will,  then  I  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  will  find  a  way. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
presenting  something  to  this  body 
which  I  think  will  have  a  better  reac- 
tion to  this  problem  that  anything  else 
that  we  are  considering. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
I  think  he  made  very  good  points  that 
needed  to  be  made,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  it  should  be  a  very  lively 
debate  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
weeks  we  have  once  again  seen  the  gun 
control  issue  move  to  the  forefront  of 
public  debate.  This  time  it  has  boiled 
down  to  a  fight  between  H.R.  7,  the 
Brady  bill,  and  H.R.  1412,  the  Felon 
Handgun  Prevention  Act.  I  am  stand- 
ing here  today  to  declare  my  full  sup- 
port for  H.R.  1412.  As  a  sportsman  and 
concerned  legislator.  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  misuse  of  firearms  in  todays  soci- 
ety. However,  I  recognize  this  abuse  of 
our  second  amendment  right  is  per- 
petrated by  a  criminal  element  and  not 
responsible  gun  owners. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Staggers,  has  in- 
troduced a  proposal  which  offers  the 
very  best  approach  to  preventing  felons 
from  obtaining  handguns  through  deal- 
ers. H.R.  1412  is  value  neutral,  and 
would  allow  access  only  to  those  crimi- 


nal and  mental  health  records  that  are 
currently  available  to  the  authorities. 
This  system  would  leave  no  room  for 
discrimination  or  arbitrary  denials. 
H.R.  1412  would  address  and  correct  the 
lack  of  effective  and  up-to-date  felon 
record  keeping  system.  It  is  true  that 
H.R.  1412  would  take  some  time  to  im- 
plement, but,  once  implemented,  it 
would  serve  as  an  example  of  quality, 
well  throught  out  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  honest  individual. 

Also,  H.R.  1412  allows  for  the  imme- 
diate sale  of  a  handgun  to  any  legally 
qualified  individual  although  it  does 
not  preempt  present  State  firearm 
sales  laws,  nor  impose  additional  costs 
on  the  States,  or  to  firearms  dealers. 

Let  me  give  you  a  personal,  first 
hand  account  of  how  criminals  obtain 
their  firearms.  As  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman I  have  lived  in  Washington. 
DC  for  only  5  months,  but  already  my 
house  has  been  burglarized.  They  did 
not  take  our  television  or  microwave 
oven,  what  they  took  was  an  old  shot- 
gun my  father  had  given  me.  That  indi- 
vidual both  bypassed  gun  control  and 
illustrated  the  dangers  to  law-abiding 
citizens  of  a  waiting  period.  That.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  how  criminals  obtain  their 
weapons.  Now.  I  hate  to  think  what 
may  hapi)en  during  that  7  days  when  an 
honest  individual  must  go  without  pro- 
tection, while  a  very  well  armed  crimi- 
nal element  plots  against  society. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Oklahoma 
and  now  have  the  honor  to  represent 
Oklahoma's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Virtually  every  individual  I  know 
owns  some  sort  of  firearm,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  guarantee  the  murder  rate 
in  Oklahoma  is  much,  much  lower  than 
it  is  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  find 
it  tragically  ironic  that  Washington, 
DC,  the  very  symbol  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  will  not  allow  its  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  full  rights  given  them  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

And  what  is  even  more  tragic,  is  that 
men  and  women  are  dying  because  they 
are  denied  their  constitutional  rights 
to  protect  themselves  by  owning  a 
handgun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  gun  control 
that  this  Nation  needs.  We  have  proven 
gun  control  does  not  work.  We  have 
also  proven  that  to  a  large  degree  the 
judicial  system  also  does  not  work.  Let 
us  hold  individuals  responsible  for 
their  actions.  It  is  lack  of  knowledge 
between  right  and  wrong,  not  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  which  has  led  to  the 
abuse  of  firearms  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  fight 
against  criminals  by  holding  them  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Staggers,  on  a  fine  proposal.  Also,  I 
thank  the  Speaker  for  allowing  me  the 
time  to  express  the  views  of  the  people 
from  Oklahoma's  Third  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  point  to  bring  out. 
Since  both  of  us  served  in  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  and  maybe  this  is  our 
Oklahoma  way  of  thinking,  why  would 
the  criminal  element  choose  this  par- 
ticular law  to  comply  with,  because 
statistics  have  shown  that  84  percent  of 
the  crimes  committed  with  weapons 
are  committed  with  weapons  that  were 
procured  illegally. 

Our  concern  and  I  think  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  is  how  does  that 
leave  us  defenseless,  those  of  us  who  do 
comply  with  the  law? 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  is, 
this  is  before  I  believe  the  gentleman 
was  in  the  State  legislature.  I  was 
there.  When  we  first  started  talking 
about  the  NCIC  hookup  for  the  high- 
way patrol,  at  that  time  they  said: 

No,  this  will  never  work.  We  don"t  want 
this.  It's  not  going  to  work  because  it  can't 
be  done  in  that  time  period. 

Right  now  with  a  30-second  notice 
they  are  able  to  follow  someone,  get 
the  license  number,  through  the  license 
number  get  any  criminal  record  that 
the  owner  has  and  be  able  to  know 
what  the  current  status  of  that  is,  in  30 
seconds. 

Now,  if  that  is  true  and  we  are  able 
to  do  that  in  apprehending  criminals 
on  our  highways,  it  is  very  naive  of 
anyone  to  say  that  technology  has  not 
come  to  the  point  where  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  that  in  a  gunshot. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Tulsa  makes  a  very  valid  point.  I 
believe  the  long-term  result  of  H.R. 
1412  would  be  a  better  apprehension  of 
criminals  all  over  the  Nation,  not  just 
on  firearms,  but  on  everything,  and  I 
think  it  could  be  very  important  for 
that;  but  here  we  are  in  the  Capitol  of 
this  United  States,  the  very  symbol  of 
freedom  around  the  world  and  yet  it 
has  the  most  restrictive  firearms  laws 
that  I  know  of  in  America.  Its  murder 
rate  is  probably  the  highest  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  yet  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  such  as  Oklahoma  where  it  is 
easy  for  most  people  to  secure  fire- 
arms, the  murder  rates,  the  crime 
rates,  are  much  lower. 

So  I  think  that  would  be  one  thing 
that  would  certainly  show  that  fire- 
arms control  in  this  case  has  not 
worked,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  victims  should  have  the 
right  to  protect  themselves.  That  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  that  Washing- 
ton's crime  rate  is  so  high,  their  mur- 
der rate  is  so  high,  because  they  know 
victims  are  not  armed  here.  In  Okla- 
homa, they  would  find  many  people 
armed.  In  fact,  most  everybody  I  know 
in  our  State  owns  some  kind  of  fire- 
arm. 


The  Brady  bill  restricts  the  law  abid- 
ing. It  does  nothing  to  the  criminal. 
What  we  need  is  criminal  control  in 
America.  We  need  swift,  sure  justice 
for  anyone  who  commits  any  kind  of 
crime,  but  especially  with  a  firearm. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  for  bringing  an  alternative 
that  I  think  is  very  workable,  one  that 
I  can  certainly  support  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  giving  me  the 
time  to  express  the  feelings  of  what  I 
believe  is  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement.  I 
know  the  gentleman  serves  on  my  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I 
know  how  hard  he  works  on  other  is- 
sues. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  tak- 
ing the  time  to  come  over  here. 

As  I  mentioned,  since  the  gentleman 
is  a  new  Member,  sometimes  your  con- 
stituents are  not  as  used  to  some  of  the 
things  you  do.  I  can  tell  them  that  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing people  that  will  make  a  difference 
in  this  Legislature  and  they  should  be 
very  proud  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  other  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, because  we  were  both  there  and 
had  some  of  the  same  experiences,  and 
I  think  we  have  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  if  we  are  able  to  get  that 
kind  of  response  in  apprehension  on 
that  short  of  notice,  as  I  say.  it  is  very 
naive  to  think  it  could  not  be  done 
elsewhere. 

Let  me  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  on  the  idea  he  has, 
because  I  have  long  felt,  those  of  us 
who  are  strong  supporters  of  gun  own- 
ers rights  of  the  second  amendment 
have  often  felt  that  the  bill  that  has 
become  so  controversial,  the  Brady 
bill,  is  a  bill  pushed  by  people  who  real- 
ly are  not  concerned  about  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  It  is  that  foot  in  the 
door.  It  is  getting  hold  of  our  guns. 

Now,  if  that  is  what  their  concern  is, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
come  up  with  something  that  is  really 
right.  If  the  concern  is  to  apprehend 
the  criminal  element  and  keep  them 
from  getting  guns,  then  this  will  do  it 
and  it  will  do  it  much  more  efficiently. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
from  a  rural  State,  even  though  I  do 
not  represent  one  of  the  most  rural 
parts  of  Oklahoma.  I  talked  yesterday 
to  the  REC  group.  It  is  a  group  of  about 
150  farmers  who  were  here.  They 
brought  up  something  that  is  very 
much  of  a  concern  to  them.  Many  of 
them,  if  you  are  in  the  western  part  of 
Oklahoma,  if  you  buy  a  gun.  have  to 
travel  40.  50.  sometimes  100  miles.  They 
get  all  the  way  in  there.  They  have  to 
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make  their  application,  go  all  the  way 
back  and  come  back  and  get  it.  and 
again  that  check  could  be  made  right 
there  on  the  spot. 

I  want  to  really  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  for  coming 
forth  with  this.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
make  some  honest  people  out  of  others 
who  are  perhaps  not  representing  what 
their  real  purpose  is  in  supporting  the 
Brady  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hollow  AY]. 

D  2030 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Let  me  start  off  by 
saying  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  hold  this  very  in- 
formative session  and  giving  us  all  a 
chance  to  speak  on  the  issue  a  little 
bit. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  probably  do  not  favor  your  bill  at  all 
because  I  am  opposed  to  gun  control, 
but  I  do  see  it  as  a  substitute  in  an 
area  where  we  have  to  compromise  so 
many  times  here  in  Washington,  truly 
against  what  our  beliefs  are.  This  is 
one  of  the  issues  that  I  am  sure  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  would  have 
never  come  up  with  or  helped  to  come 
up  with  a  bill  that  maybe  could  get 
through  Congress  if  they  had  their 
choice.  But  it  is  a  substitute  that  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
gun  control  have  to  support.  That  is 
my  reason  for  being  here  and  to  say  a 
few  words  along  that  line. 

I  kind  of  like  to  get  with  you  and  see 
if  we  can  inform  people  a  little  bit  be- 
cause I  think  the  perception  out  there 
in  the  public  is  that  a  waiting  period 
sometimes  is  what  is  best.  I  believe 
once  people  are  informed,  they  truly 
see  that,  to  me,  this  is  like  using  paper 
ballots  instead  of  using  a  voting  ma- 
chine. I  think  we  can  compare  it  along 
those  lines.  We  have  the  technology, 
why  not  use  it? 

The  basic  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  since  he  is  the  author 
of  the  bill,  is:  What  happens  under  the 
Brady  bill  once  we  have  an  application 
with  a  gun  dealer,  whoever,  and  that 
goes  to  the  local  authorities,  where  I 
am  not  totally  sure  who  the  local  au- 
thorities are,  and  the  gentleman  may 
explain  that  to  us.  where  that  applica- 
tion would  go  and  what  actually  hap- 
pens with  it  after  it  gets  there  and 
what  could  happen  that  would  be  more 
effective  than  having  an  instant  check, 
having  the  criminal  standing  in  front 
of  you  and  passing  it  on?  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  to  give  me  a  little 
information  for  me  ajid  for  anyone  who 
may  be  listening,  to  realize  that^-a  lot 
of  times  we  create  bureaucracies  here, 
and  we  seem  to  be  the  greatest  in  cre- 
ating them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  respond  be- 
fore I  answer  the  question  about  the 
gentleman  mentioning  gun  control.  I 
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So.  the  liability  question  will  still 
fall  probably  on  the  municipality. 

Under  my  concept,  what  I  do  is  to  say 
that  we  would,  in  fact,  have  this  in 
place  in  6  months  and  we  will  have  a  2- 
percent  error.  We  will  take  the  existing 
data  base — also,  what  my  bill  does  is 
accelerate  the  computerization,  which 
is  not  a  new  program.  We  have  been 
doing  that  for  the  last  2  years.  It  would 
build  upon  that  concept,  in  fact,  double 
it  from  a  5-percent  mandate  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds  that  the 
States  are  already  getting.  We  man- 
dated that  they  take  5  percent  of  the 
funds  whch  we  are  providing  them  to 
computerize  records. 

My  State  is  one  of  those  being  criti- 
cized that  we  do  not  have  computerized 
records.  Mrs.  Brady  has  characterized 
us  as  having  records  in  a  shoebox.  I 
guess  I  could  take  take  as  a  somewhat 
humorous  attempt  to  show  our  records 
are  not  up  to  date.  I  take  it  in  that 
vein.  It  is  not  that  bad. 

We  do  have  an  electronic  check.  I  can 
guarantee  you  if  you  are  caught  on  the 
highways  of  West  Virginia,  the  records 
are  checked  immediately. 

So  we  have  the  means  to  do  that. 
Whether  that  data  base  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  center  is  some- 
thing that  would  take  some  work  and 
take  some  time. 

But  we  have  mandated  this  for  the 
last  2  years.  This  bill,  if  in  fact  we 
adopt  the  Staggers  amendment  on 
Wednesday  next,  is  not  going  to  be- 
come law  Wednesday  next.  It  has  a 
long  way  to  go  from  there  to  the  Sen- 
ate, then  on  to  the  President.  I  had  un- 
derstood there  are  some  veto  threats 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

So  we  probably  are  not  talking  6 
months  from  next  Wednesday.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  will  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  system  of  getting  the  data 
bases  because  every  State  in  this  Na- 
tion is  required  to  do  this.  At  this 
point  the  data  ba.se  is  not  good,  but  the 
Brady  concept,  if  in  fact  we  do  that, 
will  not  accelerate  the  implementation 
of  the  computerization  of  the  records. 
It  will  leave  what  we  have  in  place, 
which  will  slow  it  down.  It  will  put  the 
burden  upon  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  come  up  with  those  checks 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  that. 

Mine  would  grant  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  ability  to  go  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  help  obtain  some  of 
these  records.  For  instance,  if  you  are 
an  illegal  alien,  that  is  one  of  the  clas- 
sifications by  virtue  of  which  you  can- 
not obtain  a  handgun  right  now;  you 
are  ineligible;  I  do  not  know  how  the 
sheriff  or  whoever  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement is,  is  going  to  check  whether 
the  individual  is  an  illegal  alien.  I 
doubt  if  he  has  the  ability  to  do  that  or 
whether  he  has  the  inclination  to  do 
that.  But  after  he  gets  sued  a  couple  of 
times,  he  will  probably  have  that  infor- 
mation. 


Mr.  HOLLOW  AY.  But  we  do  need  all 
of  that  information. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLOW  AY.  If  we  do  not  do  a 
proper  bill  and  we  do  have  that  tech- 
nology available,  we  cannot  protect  a 
criminal  any  longer  or  the  insane  or 
whatever;  we  have  to  have  that  in  some 
kind  of  data  base  that  lets  us  know  in- 
stantaneously what  happens. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question:  In  today's  times  everybody  is 
worried  about  the  Government  looking 
for  funds,  they  are  looking  for  taxes  to 
collect,  users  fees  wherever  applicable. 
Is  there  any  type  of  user  fee.  any  type 
of  collection  of  a  charge  in  either  of 
these  bills  for  the  gun  buyer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  In  the  Staggers  concept,  what  we  do 
is  set  up  toll-free  numbers.  It  is  our  es- 
timate that  it  would  be  between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $9  billion,  depending  on  how 
many  gun  purchasers  there  are.  That 
would  come  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's account.  I  think,  obviously,  we 
would  not  have  to  raise  taxes  to  gather 
that  amount  from  the  account  which 
we  give  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  Brady  bill,  although  there 
will  not  be  a  direct  Federal  tax  or  a  li- 
cense fee,  I  would  imagine  that  the 
States  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  it  in 
some  way  if  in  fact  they  are  going  to  be 
facing  the  liabilities,  which  I  assume 
that  they  will  be  facing. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  If  it  is  like  my 
State,  they  will  be  looking  for  user  fees 
anywhere  they  can  get  them,  or  any 
kind  of  tax  base. 

So  I  would  worry  about  it.  But  the 
gentleman's  opinion  is  that  the  Stag- 
gers bill,  for  there  ever  to  be  any  kind 
of  user  fees,  it  would  have  to  come 
back  through  us  in  Congress,  and  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  charge,  it  would 
have  to  come  back  to  us  for  a  charge. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  I  do  believe  that  is 
a  concern  of  the  American  public  out 
there  today.  I  know  that  one  of  the 
things  we  are  always  looking  for  here 
in  Congress  is  new  forms  of  revenues 
where  we  can  pay  for  it.  You  know,  I 
think  there  are  cases  where  we  need 
that.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  I  think 
our  second  amendment  rights  should 
protect  us  to  own  that  gun  if  we  are 
good,  law-biding  American  citizens.  I 
sure  like  one  in  my  house  for  protec- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  always  have  that 
right. 

I  will  always  fight  on  my  end  to  keep 
that  right. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  interrupt 
the  gentleman  and  reclaim  my  time: 
With  reference  to  the  data  base,  if  in 
fact  you  are  a  law-abiding  citizen,  you 
go  in  to  purchase  a  handgun  and  you 
have  an  instantaneous  check,  and  they 
in  fact  approve  you,  within  5  days 
those  records  would  be  destroyed. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  a  centralized 
recordkeeping.  This  is  not  a  national 
registration      of      handguns.      Those 
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records  would  be  destroyed.  There  will 
be  a  unique  number  which  would  be  put 
in  there  to  show  that  in  fact  your  were 
approved  for  that  hand^n  purchase. 
So  this  is  not  a  national  registration 
which  some  gun  owners  are  concerned 
about.  That  is  why  I  think  mine  does 
protect  the  second  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  appreciate  his  yielding  to 
me. 

I  have  a  sheet  here  that  shows  that 
Maryland  has  a  waiting  period  and  Vir- 
ginia has  an  instant  check.  Maryland 
has  held  38,996  applications,  and  the  av- 
erage waiting  period  is  7  days.  Applica- 
tions denied  were  3,844.  Applications  on 
appeal,  608  The  number  of  people 
charged  is  31. 

a  2040 

Whereas  in  Virginia  they  have  han- 
dled twice  the  number,  73,992.  It  took 
them  90  seconds  for  the  approval  com- 
pared with  7  days.  They  have  applica- 
tions pending,  only  1.200  compared  with 
1,800.  Applications  on  appeal  is  zero 
compared  with  608,  and  number 
charged  is  138  compared  to  31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  type  figures,  I 
do  not  see  where  one  can  make  an  ar- 
gument for  a  waiting  period.  In  my 
opinion,  if  we  go  do  something  to  try 
to  stop  the  criminals  and  actually  pick 
up  or  arrest  the  ones  that  are  trying  to 
violate  the  law,  these  figures  to  me 
lead  to  say  nothing  but  the  Staggers 
bill  is  the  only  way  to  go,  that  the  Vir- 
ginia law  far  exceeds  the  law  in  Mary- 
land, and,  if  we  do  not  go  with  a  tight 
check,  we  definitely  need  to  go  with  an 
instant  cheok,  and  I  very  highly  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers]  for  his  bill,  and, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  things,  we  need  to 
do  them  the  right  way  here  every  now 
and  then.  And  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
sympathy  out  there  for  the  Bradys,  and 
I  know  that  carries  a  great  amount  of 
appeal  to  the  public,  but  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  definitely  will  be  vot- 
ing for  the  Staggers  bill,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Chair  letting  me  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say  is  that  obviously 
mine  is  not  the  perfect  bill.  In  the  9 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
never  voted  on  the  perfect  bill.  I  have 
never  seen  the  perfect  bill,  and  I  will 
never  see  the  perfect  bill.  So,  my  bill  is 
criticized  because  it  is  not  perfect.  I 
doubt  that  any  bill  can  get  through 
here  that  cannot  be  criticized  for  not 
being  perfect. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  what 
we  went  through  here  is  mainly  the  ex- 
ercise in  symbolism.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  fact  the  Brady  bill  is  going  to 
keep  the  guns  out  of  the  hands   of 


criminals.  I  think  mine  does  a  better 
job  of  it,  but  it  will  not  keep  all  the 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  but 
it  does  a  better  job  of  what  the  Brady 
bill  attempts  to  do.  I  believe  it  is  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  public  if  we  in  fact 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  keeping  the  majority  of 
handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

I  think  the  other  question  that  has 
been  addressed  here  is:  Who  is  going  to 
pay  for  this,  whether  it  is  the  Federal 
Government,  since  it  is  a  Federal  man- 
date, or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  State, 
local  officials  that  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Brady  was  a  victim.  I  feel  for  Mr. 
Brady.  I  feel  for  all  those  victims.  I 
have  the  emotion  when  I  see  people 
that  have  been  victims,  and  we  will 
hear  a  lot  of  that  from  the  other  side 
when  they  talk  about  the  children  that 
are  dying  on  the  streets,  the  examples 
that  they  will  bring  to  us,  but  this  bill 
will  not  really  do  much.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  more  fitting  to  Mr. 
Brady  if  in  fact  we  would  put  more  ef- 
fort into  mental  health  research  and 
counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  counsel- 
ing, in  talking  about  emotional  crimes. 
Those  would  be  the  type  of  things 
which  I  think  could  make  a  difference 
and  save  lives.  This  bill  I  do  not  think 
will  save  lives.  Mine  does  a  better  job. 
It  will  accelerate  the  records  which 
have  indicated  that  in  and  of  itself  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  is  a  better 
approach. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  gun  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  this  body  has 
lost  sight  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  allowed  the  well  orchestrated  antigun 
lobby  to  shroud  the  issue  of  crime  and  punlslv 
ment  in  emotional  rhetoric  by  blurring  crime 
control  with  gun  control.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are 
on  the  brink  of  making  one  of  the  largest  in- 
fringements into  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
waiting  period  t)etween  tf>e  purchase  arxj  de- 
livery of  a  handgun  has  strong  appeal.  Violent 
crime  is  on  the  rise  in  every  city  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  Brady  bill  supporters  will  have  you  be- 
lieve their  legislation  is  an  effective  deterrent 
to  this  crime  wave.  Proponents  claim  that  with 
relatively  small  costs,  there  will  be  significant 
gains  in  putjilc  safety.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
that  easy.  Further  examination  ir>dicates  tfiat 
this  bill  will  do  nothing  to  make  our  streets 
safe  again. 

The  suggestion  that  drug  dealers,  mur- 
derers, and  other  criminals  will  be  den.ad  fire- 
arms under  any  gun  control  system  is  patently 
silly.  Psychotic  mass  murderers  have  repeat- 
edly bought  guns  in  States  with  waiting  pen- 
ods.  There  is  no  evidence  that  waiting  periods 
prevent  suicides  or  domestic  homicides.  Few, 
if  any,  crimes  could  even  theoretically  be  pre- 
vented by  a  7-day  cooling  off  period.  A  perfect 
waiting  period  or  other  permission  system 
woukJ  not  stop  criminals  from  getting  even  re- 
tail guns.  False  identification  is  not  hard  to 
procure.  And,  although  a  fingerprint  or  other 
biometric  check  would  defeat  false  identifica- 


tion, criminals  are  not  limited  to  licensed  gun 
dealers  to  obtain  firearms  in  the  first  place. 

The  Brady  t)ill  has  very  little  substance.  If 
the  intent  is  to  take  guns  out  of  criminals' 
hands,  then  why  does  H.R.  7  provide  for  an 
optional,  t>ut  not  mandatory,  background 
check  by  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  any  citizen  attempting  to  purchase  a 
handgun?  Further,  if  the  cookJown  period  is  so 
effective,  why  does  the  legislation  exempt 
States  from  the  7-day  wait  period  if  they  cur- 
rently have  an  instantaneous  check  system? 

Another  Justice  Department  fact  completely 
ignored  by  advocates  of  the  wait  period  is  the 
virtual  impossibility  of  doing  an  accurate  na- 
tional felon  identification  check,  given  the  dis- 
parities In  State  recordkeeping  systems,  in  7- 
days  time.  Even  supposing  the  7-day  wait  pe- 
riod were  to  work,  convincing  eviderx;e,  based 
on  studies  of  criminals  and  prison  populations, 
indicates  that  criminals  have  no  need  to  at- 
tempt to  purchase  handguns  legally,  and  over- 
whelmingly do  not. 

I  only  wish  crime  control  was  as  easy  as 
gun  control.  Ifs  not.  The  advocates  of  the 
Brady  bill  have  heard  the  argument  time  arKJ 
time  again:  Gun  control  is  rx)t  crime  control; 
criminals  are  not  limited  to  legal  means  when 
obtaining  weapons,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Yet, 
they  do  not  listen.  They  do  not  look  at  the 
data.  Advocates  refuse  to  separate  the  issue 
of  gun  control  from  the  emotions  surrounding 
violent  crime. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families  arxj 
friends  wfx)  have  t)een  the  victims  of  violent 
criminal  action;  nobody  discounts  their  loss. 
But  lookirig  t)eyond  the  emotkins,  we  find  that 
in  Chicago,  whk;h  bans  handgun  ownership, 
nearty  90  percent  of  all  murders  were  commit- 
ted by  persons  with  violent  criminal  records. 
Why  were  they  on  the  streets?  New  York  City, 
with  an  extremely  restrictive  background 
check,  averaged  six  murders  per  day.  Los  Arv 
geles,  with  a  statewide  1 5-day  wait  on  all  guns 
had  983  murders.  Philadelphia,  with  tx)th  a 
marxJatory  background  check  and  a  wait  pe- 
riod, had  503  murders.  And  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

But  probably  the  nx>st  revealing  fact  is  nght 
here  in  Washington.  Here,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  it  is  illegal  to  own  any  fire- 
arm, 472  murders  took  place  last  year  making 
our  Nation's  Capital  the  seventh  bloodiest  city. 

There  is  no  question  that  violent  crime  is  on 
the  rise;  all  the  data  an6  statistk^s  tell  us  this. 
Nationally,  the  increased  number  of  murders 
were  matched  by  increases  in  rape,  armed 
robbery,  and  aggravated  assaults,  all  crimes  in 
whKh  a  well-armed  and  trained  citizen  might 
have  made  the  difference.  In  fact,  of  the 
crimes  prevented  by  the  use  of  armed  force, 
private  citizens  used  handguns  to  thwart  a 
criminal  attack  sonrie  645,000  times.  This  is  al- 
most twk:e  as  often  as  law  enforcement,  or 
roughly  every  32  seconds. 

If  crime  control  is  the  desired  result  of  this 
legislation,  why  dkj  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee oh  Crime  arxj  Criminal  Justce  deny 
the  equally  enrrational  testitTX>ny  of  Jacquie 
Miller  against  tfie  Brady  bill  to  be  presented. 
Jacquie  was  the  vk;tim  of  Joseph 
Westljecker's  drug-induced  rampage. 

Joseph  Westbecker  killed  8  people,  wound- 
ed 12,  ttien  took  his  own  life.  Jacquie  hap- 
pened to  be  carrying  a  .38  calitter  handgun  in 
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her  purse.  If  she  kvere  able  to  reach  it  in  time 
and  stop  the  madman,  history  would  have 
been  different  Unfortunately,  Joseph 
Westbecker  shot  first.  If  Jacquie  had  only  5 
more  seconds,  sie  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  hero  inste  id  of  a  lawtxeaker.  Louisville 
does  not  allow  permits  for  carrying  concealed 
the  sanDe  time,  all  the  gun 
control  laws  pendng  In  Congress  today  would 
not  have  stoppeil  Joseph  Westt)ecker,  who 
obtained  his  weabon  legally  6  months  tiefore 
the  incident.  Yet,  Jacquie  Miller  is  considered 
a  lawtxeaker  fo  trying  to  protect  herself. 
Where  is  the  just* »  here? 

Each  camp  in  tfie  gun  control  battle  has 
equally  heart-wrenching  stories.  Both  sides 
want  to  see  an  erxj  to  violent  crime.  Both 
sides  want  to  se«  the  streets  safe  again.  Un- 
fortunately, only  3ne  side  approacties  crime 
control  realisticalh ;  the  other  equates  gun  con- 
trol and  cnme  (ontrol  with  an  emotionally 
warped  argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th  i  bottom  line  is  that  tf>e  wait- 
ing period  the  Br:  dy  bill  proposes  will  only  af- 
fect law-abiding  citizens.  Can  anyone  stand 
here  in  tfie  well  c  f  ttie  House  and  realistically 
claim  that  a  waring  period  will  deter  crimi- 
nals— criminals  \i^o  obtain  arms  through 
nonlegal  means? 

Advocates  of  ttje  Brady  tjill  and  the  antigun 
lobby  simply  refuse  to  look  at  the  data.  I  am, 
therefore,  left  witti  the  only  logical  conclusion: 
The  Brady  txll  is  only  one  small  piece  of  a 
much  larger  agerija.  the  total  abolition  of  pri- 
vate gun  ownerstjip,  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
second  amendi 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  am  gravely  concerned  that 
this  body  is  letting  ttie  antigun  lobby,  fueled  by 
emotk)nal  rhetoncl  cloud  a  constitutional  ques- 
tkxi.  ShouM  the  ditizens  of  the  United  States 
tiave  ttie  right  to  nave  and  to  kjear  arms?  We 
all  know  the  anst|i/er;  we  learned  It  in  grade 
school 

As  lawmakers 
lectively  pass  la' 
cordance  with  onl 
that  fits  into  our 
entire  document, 
ess  by  whKh 
amendment.  If 
desire  a  change 
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this  country,  we  cannot  se- 
and  make  decisions  In  ac- 
the  part  of  the  Constitution 
enda.  We  must  uphold  the 
fiere  is,  of  course,  a  proc- 
can  change  the  second 
people  of  the  United  States 
ttien  so  be  It.  But  for  our 

country's  sake,  l^t  us  not  be  led  down  the 

primrose  path  onii  to  find  we  tiave  made  an 

egregious  violation  of  the  second  amendment. 
Passing  ttie  Brajy  bill  is  only  one  more  step 

in  ttie  antigun  ki^by's  cause.  Let  us  not  be 
oric.  Look  at  ttie  evidence; 
Ttiere  is  simply  no  reason- 
such  legislation.  If  this 
med  about  crime,  ttien  let 

us  do  something  kbout  it  without  violating  the 

Bill  of  Rights.        I 
To  become  a  Member  of  this  body,  we  have 

each  taken  an  o^h  of  offee  which  states:  "I 
swear  that  I  will  *  *  '  bear 


fooled  by  the 
kx}k  at  the  facts, 
able  argument  to  { 
body  is  truly 


•  •  •  do  solemnly 
true  faith  and  alte  jiance 
tkyi."  Mr.  Speak^, 
uphold  ttieir  oath 


NOT  ALL  LA\^ 
FICERS     SUPPORT 
BILL 


The  SPEAKE  I 
CHU8).  Under  e 


'  to  the  Constitu- 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


ENFORCEMENT  OF- 
THE     BRADY 


pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bac- 
previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  ever  be  a  more 
important  debate  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  second  amendment 
than  the  debate  that  will  be  conducted 
next  week,  and  I  do  have  some  remarks 
that  I  want  to  make,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  people  waiting  for  a 
fairly  long  period  of  time.  I  know  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  take  time  from  their 
busy  schedule  to  come  and  speak  on 
this  important  issue,  and  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  finish  up  with  about  10  seconds 
and  verify  the  fact  in  saying  that  I  op- 
pose gun  control.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
touchy  issue  on  the  second  amendment 
rights,  and  it  is  one  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  take 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals.  We 
all  want  to  try  to  see  we  are  able  to 
monitor  and  see  that  we  do  not  have 
mass  slayings  or  individual  murders, 
and  I  think  we  all  intend  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
crime  in  this  crountry,  and  I  sure  hope 
that  this  Staggers  bill  passes.  I  think 
it  does  have  that  capability,  and,  even 
though  I  oppose  gun  control,  and  I  sure 
want  to  stand  and  protect  one  of  the 
greatest  rights  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  when  I  look  at  the  Chinese 
throwing  rocks  at  tanks  in  their  coun- 
try where  they  have  no  possibility  of 
ownership,  it  sure  makes  me  worry, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that,  if 
anyone  ever  thought  that  we  wanted  to 
have  guns  be  in  the  hands  of  criminals, 
that  is  sure  not  so  because  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous problem  in  our  country  today, 
and  life  is  not  sacred  at  all  anymore  in 
many,  many  people's  minds. 

So,  this  is  a  great  bill,  and  I  think  it 
does  go  a  long  way  toward  controlling 
some  of  that. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hollow  AY]  is  extremely  busy,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  on  this  and  all 
the  other  issues  which  he  is  involved 
with,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
time,  and  I  would  like  to  yield  at  this 
moment  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  INHOFE]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  al- 
ready talked  on  this  subject  under  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers],  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HOLLOWAY]  clarified  that  because  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  I.  that  there  are 
not  any  two  people  in  this  Congress 
that  are  stronger  supporters  of  gun 
owners'  rights  than  we  are  in  the  his- 
toric debates  going  back  a  long  ways, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
going  to  try  to  masquerade  this,  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  for  gun  control  who 
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are  going  to  try  to  make  this  look  like 
gun  control  just  to  keep  it  from  pass- 
ing because,  if  this  passes,  it  gets  to 
the  construction  of  the  real  problem 
that  is  the  debate  of  the  Brady  bill. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  "What  do  you 
hear  when  you  hear  about  the  Brady 
bill?  You  hear  that  you  want  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  that  does  not  want  to  take 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  but 
if  that  is  truly  the  intent  of  those  indi- 
viduals, we  do  not  need  to  go  with  the 
waiting  period.  We  all  know  what  can 
happen  to  a  waiting  period.  It  could  be 
7  days,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  turns  to 
30  days,  and  it  can  go  on  from  there.  It 
is  definitely  the  door. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  a  ques- 
tion because  it  is  something  that  is 
very  confusing  to  me. 

I  had  an  election  this  last  year  that 
was  a  very  tough  election,  and,  after  I 
saw  that  the  U.S.  Peace  Officers  Asso- 
ciation and  all  these  law  enforcement 
associations  were  supposedly  endorsing 
the  Brady  bill,  this  disturbed  me  be- 
cause I  was  very  much  opposed  to  it.  I 
am  a  Republican.  I  went  before  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  the  major 
city  in  my  district  in  Oklahoma,  Tulsa, 
OK,  and  I  went  before  them,  and  I  said, 
"I  know  I  won't  have  your  endorsement 
because  I'm  a  very  strong  supporter  of 
gun  owners'  rights  and  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Brady  bill,  and  I  know 
on  record  you  folks  are  on  record  sup- 
porting it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  supported  me,  I 
think  mostly  on  the  basis  of  that  state- 
ment, and  they  were  so  offended  that 
someone  was  giving  them  the  impres- 
sion that  they,  as  police  officers,  were 
supporting  the  Brady  bill. 

Another  thing  happened  to  me.  I 
went  over  to  a  reception  that  was  here 
on  the  Hill,  and  this  was,  I  guess,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  it  was  right 
after  they  came  out  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Peace  Officers  Association, 
and  so  I  went  down  to  this  reception 
just  to  see  if  there  were  anyone  from 
Oklahoma  there  so  I  could  talk  some 
sense  into  them.  Well,  I  did  not  find 
anyone,  but  I  told  a  group  down  there 
that  I  disagreed  with  them. 

This  last  year,  and  this  is  something 
I  really  covet,  I  received  an  honor  from 
the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol.  They 
only  named  two  during  the  entire  year 
to  be  honorary  highway  patrolmen.  I 
was  one  of  those,  and  I  went  to  the 
meeting,  and  I  said,  "Before  I  accept 
this,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  tak- 
ing a  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
Brady  bill,  and  the  Peace  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, I  understand,  is  supporting 
that,  "  and  they  said,  "No.  In  fact 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  we're 
supporting  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  not  one,  not 
one,  member  of  the  hierarchy  of  either 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  Tulsa 
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or  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol  who 
was  supporting  the  Brady  bill. 

Now  my  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  is:  How  did 
they  ever  swing  that  thing  if  none  of 
the  police  officers  are  really  for  it? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
INHOFE]  is  aware,  this  entire  debate 
that  we  are  going  to  be  having  next 
week  is  colored  by  perception,  and  one 
of  the  perceptions  is  that  police  are  for 
waiting  periods.  Let  me  just  quote  to 
the  gentleman  the  second  largest  rank 
and  file  police  organization  in  the 
country,  the  American  Federation  of 
Police,  and  the  second  largest  com- 
mand rank  organization  in  the  coun- 
try, the  National  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  who  oppose  waiting  periods. 
It  was  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago 
about  some  of  the  people  from  various 
States,  law  enforcement  individuals, 
coming  into  offices  today.  I  had  a 
group  from  Texas,  and  they  said  that 
their  rank  and  file  do  not  support  wait- 
ing periods  because  waiting  periods  do 
not  work. 

D  2040 

They  went  on  to  say,  after  I  asked 
the  question,  since  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, since  your  life  is  on  the  line  and 
your  family,  every  day,  worries  about 
your  safety,  what  protects  you  the 
most?  What  do  you  think  would  work 
best  in  terms  of  keeping  handguns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  the  Brady 
approach  or  the  Staggers  approach? 

And  they  said,  unanimously,  the 
Staggers  approach. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  point  out 
that  among  big-city  police  chiefs, 
many  of  whom  have  come  out  in  favor 
of  Brady,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  big  cities  already  have  some 
form  of  gun  control  laws.  They  would 
be  exempt  from  the  Brady  bill,  so  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  make  a  statement, 
knowing  that  they  themselves  would 
not  be  affected. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Is  it  true  that  some 
States,  at  the  State  level,  also  do,  so 
that  they  wouldn't  come  under  the  ju- 
risdiction? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Absolutely.  And  it  is 
also  interesting,  when  you  look  at  the 
statistics  that  have  been  reported,  it 
has  been  reported  that  91  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  Brady 
amendment,  until  you  look  at  the 
question  that  was  propounded  by  that 
polling  organization.  The  question  was, 
and  I  quote,  "Would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose a  national  law  requiring  a  7-day 
waiting  period  before  a  handgun  could 
be  purchased,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  prospective  buyer  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  is  mentally 
ill?"  Who  is  going  to  oppose  that?  I 
don't  know  of  anyone  who  would  op- 
pose a  question  phrased  that  particular 
way. 

However,  when  you  turn  the  question 
around  and  you  aisk  the  question  about 
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a  law  giving  police  the  power  to  decide 
who  may  or  may  not  own  firearms,  the 
public  says,  68  percent  to  29  percent, 
they  do  not  favor  giving  the  police  that 
authority.  So  I  think  it  is  important  to 
put  this  entire  debate  in  perspective. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  It  is  a  very  sophisti- 
cated campaign  that  they  have  been 
able  to  put  together.  It  is  one  that  has, 
I  know  from  my  own  hall  meetings,  I 
get  questions,  and  once  I  have  a  chance 
to  explain  to  them  what  it  really  is  and 
what  the  motivation  is,  there  is  not  a 
problem. 

I  have  one  more  question  for  the  gen- 
tleman. Since  it  is  called  the  Brady 
bill,  that  implies  that  if  this  had  been 
the  law  at  the  time  that  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  took  place,  that  it  per- 
haps would  not  have  happened. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  We  are  also  talking 
about  a  criminal  element. 

Did  John  Hinckley  have  a  criminal 
record.  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  did  he  have  his 
weapon  more  than  7  days?  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Well,  if  I  remember  the 
facts  correctly,  he  did  not  have  a 
criminal  record.  Under  Brady,  he  would 
not  have  been  denied  the  purchase.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  the  facts  were 
that  he  brought  in  a  jurisdiction  where 
he  lived,  so  even  if  there  had  been  a  7- 
day  waiting  period,  he  would  have  been 
there,  able  to  purchase  the  firearm. 

To  be  intellectually  honest,  under 
the  Staggers  bill  there  would  not  have 
been  a  record  that  would  have  dem- 
onstrated that  he  could  not  own  a  gun. 
But  to  me  that  brings  to  bear  another 
perspective  of  this  particular  debate. 

Only  17  percent  of  the  criminals  who 
commit  a  crime  with  a  firearm  pur- 
chase those  firearms  from  legitimate 
sources.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
control,  and  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Brady,  again  a  very  tragic  incident,  the 
Brady  legislation  or  the  legislation  we 
propose  would  not  have  answered  that 
particular  situation. 
.  Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  The 
last  thing  you  said,  I  had  said  in  re- 
verse way  a  little  bit  earlier,  that  83 
percent  of  the  crimes  are  committed 
with  guns  that  were  purchased  ille- 
gally. So  the  bottom  line  is  going  to  be 
or  would  be,  if  you  take  the  overall  gun 
control  concept,  that  100  percent  of  the 
legal,  law-abiding  citizens  would  loss, 
could  lose  their  right,  while  84  percent 
of  the  criminal  element  would  still 
have  their  weapons. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  comes 
to  a  logical  conclusion  of  a  defenseless 
law-abiding  society.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's excellent  presentation,  and  cer- 
tainly he,  too,  has  been  a  leader  and 
has  listened  to  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  appreciate  you  taking  the  time, 
coming  to  the  floor  at  this  late  hour 
and  sharing  your  remarks. 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Texas.  I 
want  to  thank  Congressman  RiGGS 
from  California  for  allowing  me  to  take 
this  time  ahead  of  him.  since  he  was  on 
the  floor  before  myself. 

I  would  say  that,  as  I  sit  here  this 
evening  listening  to  this  special  order 
and  listening  to  some  of  the  debate  in 
the  various  policy  committees  the  last 
several  weeks  about  this,  I  have  got  a 
sense  of  deja  vii.  I  went  back  and  pulled 
out  a  press  release  dated  September  22. 
1988,  that  I  put  out  on  the  McCollum 
amendment,  which  we  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  back  in  the  summer 
of  1988. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
McCollum  amendment,  spoke  for  it  on 
the  floor,  and  was  very  happy  to  see 
that  it  actually  passed  the  House  of 
Represenitatives  by  a  vote  of  228  to  182. 

The  McCollum  amendment  basically 
required  that  the  Justice  Department 
conduct  a  study  about  the  viability  of 
a  background,  instantaneous  verifica- 
tion or  instantaneous  background 
check  at  point  of  purchase. 

This  House,  3  years  ago,  voted  to  do 
that.  We  are  here  again  today.  We  will 
be  here  again  to  determine  whether  to 
support  an  instantaneous  background 
check  such  as  is  included  in  the  Stag- 
gers substitute  or  whether  to  go  with 
the  7-day  waiting  period  in  the  Brady 
bill. 

If  you  do  a  side-by-side  comparison, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  done  such,  many  other  people,  the 
Brady  bill  does  not  accomplish  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  It  does  not  require 
any  kind  of  a  background  check.  It 
simply  requires  there  be  a  minimum  7- 
day  waiting  period  during  which  the  le- 
gitimate purchaser  of  the  weapon  can- 
not receive  the  weapon.  It  has  no 
standards,  it  has  no  guidelines. 

It  simply  sets  a  time  period  during 
which  law-abiding  citizens  cannot  pur- 
chase the  handguns  that  they  wish  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the 
Staggers  amendment,  whereas  the 
McCollum  amendment  3  years  ago  re- 
quired the  Justice  Department  to  do  a 
study  and  did  not  require  that  it  actu- 
ally be  implemented,  the  Staggers 
amendment  would  give  the  Justice  De- 
partment, I  believe,  6  months  in  which 
to  actually  put  such  a  system  into 
place. 

I  have  spoken  directly  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  William  Sessions,  to 
check  on  the  viability.  Do  we  have  the 
technology?  Do  we  have  the  capability? 
Could  it  be  done? 

He  has  assxired  me  that  we  do  have 
the  capability  and  that  it  could  be 
done.  In  fact,  the  Justice  Department 
has  spent  several  millions  of  dollars 
and  is  continuing  to  spend  millions  of 
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dollars  In  whi^h 
gether,  the 
to  make  it  a 

If  the  intent 
lation,  is  to 
chasing 
to  apprehend 
purchase 
piece  of 
to  be  voting  ot 
is  the  Staggen 

If  on  the 
to  try  to  play 
cause  of  a 
pened  to  a 
roic  American 
bill  is  the  way 
symbolic  but 
I  will  be 
Staggers 
vote  2  weeks 
the  vote  was 
ment  3  years 

Mr.  FIELDS^ 
and  I  will  say 
that  you  spend 
your  time 
and  know  that 
important  to 
the  people  in 
you  to  come 
again,  at  this 
issue. 

And  I  would 
do  you  agree 
of  the  most 
week,  that  we 
tors  on  the 

Mr.  BARTON 
I  would  agree 
would  just  like 
the  second 

A  well-re?ulatAi 
the  security  of  a 
people  to  keep 
binned. 

So  I  would 
from  Texas, 
tant  debate, 
right, 
and  we  shoulc 
tally. 


so  ftware 


to  put  the  database  to- 
package  together 
viable  option. 

of  the  law,  of  the  legis- 
d^ter  criminals  from  pur- 
and,  to  some  extent, 
cjriminals  that  attempt  to 
there  is  only  one 
that  we  are  going 
that  does  that,  and  that 
amendment. 
otHer  hand  we  simply  want 
to  the  emotionalism  be- 
te^rible  tragedy  that  hap- 
very  patriotic  and  he- 
then  perhaps  the  Brady 
to  go  because  it  is  very 
laterally  does  nothing.  So 
very  strongly  the 
and  hope  that  the 
l>-om  now  is  the  same  as 
the  McCollum  amend- 
which  was  to  pass  it. 
I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentleman.  I  know 
an  enormous  amount  of 
working  on  energy  issues, 
this  must  be  extremely 
jfour  constituents  and  to 
ur  State,  our  State,  for 
oter  and  take  time  to  now 
1  ite  hour,  to  speak  on  an 


verir 


supporting 
substitute 


en 
afo. 


lo 


ths 
It 
guarant<  ed 


Mr.  FIELDS, 
the  gentleman 
that  his  time 


Now  I  would 
tleman    from 
who  has  been 
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just  ask  the  gentleman, 

ith  me  that  this  is  one 

important  debates,   next 

will  ever  have  as  legisla- 

Seqond  Amendment? 

of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  gentleman.  I 
to  read  into  the  Record 
amendment.  It  says: 

militia  being  necessary  to 

free  state,  the  right  of  the 

bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 


I  aid 


airree 


with  the  gentleman 

is  a  very,  very  impor- 

is   a   basic   American 

by  the  Constitution, 

uphold  that  right  to- 
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I  appreciate  very  much 
being  involved.  I  know 
is  precious,  and  appre- 
ciate him  coi^iing  over  at  this  late 
hour. 

like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
California  [Mr.  RiGGS] 
patient,  and,  again,  an 
expression  of  thanks  for  him  coming 
over  at  this  Ifite  hour  to  talk  about 
that  is  very  important, 
that  all  Americans  need  to  realize  will 
be  debated  nexi  week. 

thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  his  time  and  appreciate 
the  opportunit;  r  to  join  the  colloquy  at 
this  point,  because  I  come  at  it  from  a 
little  bit  diffeflent  perspective  perhaps 
than  a  majorit  <f  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  this  ChambT,  and  that  is  the  per- 
spective of.  if  I  can  use  the  term,  of  an 


ex-street  cop,  and  someone  who  spent  6 
years  in  California  law  enforcement  as 
a  police  officer  and  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
for  medium-sized  law  enforcement  ju- 
risdictions, right  there  on  the  streets, 
confronting  the  whole  crime  problem 
and  the  other  societal  problems  that 
are  bred  by  our  runaway  crime  problem 
here  in  America,  firsthand. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  he  has  made  ref- 
erences tonight  and,  previous  of  our 
colleagues  have  made  references  to- 
night, to  the  vision  of  rank  and  file  law 
enforcement. 

While  not  purporting  to  represent 
rank  and  file  law  enforcement  en 
masse,  I  can  say  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread concern  in  rank  and  file  law  en- 
forcement in  America  with  the  whole 
issue  of  handgun  violence.  It  is  a  much 
broader  issue  than  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  tonight  with  respect  to  our 
upcoming  votes  on  the  Brady  bill  or 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

That  whole  issue  of  handgun  violence 
that  concerns  American  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  significant  segment  of  the 
American  public  so  greatly  takes  us 
into  other  areas  as  well,  the  issue  of 
handgun  safety,  handgun  familiariza- 
tion, and  handgun  education  for  gun 
purchasers,  particularly  those  with  lit- 
tle exi)erience  in  handling  and  main- 
taining and  storing  firearms  in  a  safe 
manner. 

Rank  and  file  law  enforcement  has  a 
very  real  concern  regarding  the  certain 
types  of  ammunition  which  are  com- 
monly available  in  sporting  goods 
stores  and  gun  shops  in  America.  There 
has  been  a  concern,  in  fact  there  hais 
been  some  focus  brought  to  bear  here 
in  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  certain 
types  of  ammunition,  even  ammunition 
that  has  the  ability  to  penetrate  the 
common  type  of  bulletproof  vests  worn 
by  rank  and  file  law  enforcement. 

They  have  a  concern  also  with  regard 
to  simply  being  outgunned  on  Amer- 
ican streets  by  the  criminal  element, 
which  is  in  many,  many  cases  now,  par- 
ticularly in  our  inner  cities,  and  in  or- 
ganized crime  interests  that  control  so 
much  of  the  drug  traffic  in  America 
today,  are  capable  of  obtaining  and  all 
too  often  using  weapons  of  a  higher 
caliber  than  the  standard  issue  law  en- 
forcement weapon  carried  by  the  rank 
and  file  police  in  America. 

There  are  still  police  out  on  the 
streets  of  America  today  who  go  about 
performing  their  duties  without  bullet- 
proof vests,  for  lack  of  a  department-is- 
sued vest,  for  lack  of  sufficient  funding 
in  their  jurisdiction  for  whom  they 
work,  to  provide  them  with  a  bullet- 
proof vest. 

So,  I  just  wanted  to.  if  I  could,  insert 
those  issues  into  the  Record,  into  our 
discussion  this  evening,  so  we  could 
look  at  those  as  well.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  immediately  germane  to  the  up- 
coming debate,  but  certainly  they  are 
issues  that  should  concern  us  all. 


I  also  would  have  to  disagree  with 
the  inference  that  when  everything  is 
said  and  done  and  we  pass  some  sort  of 
measure  here,  that  this  background 
check  should  be  done  by  anyone  other 
than  law  enforcement. 

Granted,  it  is  going  to  be  a  fairly  in- 
tricate process  when  everything  is  said 
and  done.  But,  if  not  law  enforcement, 
who  should  be  performing  the  inquir- 
ies? Law  enforcement,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  right  now  performs  a 
variety  of  inquiries  into  the  criminal 
history,  if  any.  on  the  part  of  a  nimiber 
of  local  citizens,  those  that  seek  spe- 
cial types  of  permits,  whether  it  is  liq- 
uor permits,  taxicab  permits,  or  job  ap- 
plicants in  certain  situations. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  it  is  my  understanding  under 
Staggers  when  the  system  is  imple- 
mented, that  the  toll-free  number  will 
be  to  law  enforcement  personnel.  Of 
course,  to  me,  this  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Staggers  approach,  in 
that  we  are  enhancing  and  improving 
the  criminal  data  base  in  the  country, 
something  that  is  sorely  needed,  not 
only  on  a  local  and  State  level,  but  on 
the  national  level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  will 
be  manned  and  operated  by  a  law  en- 
forcement person. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  observation.  Unfortunately, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  no 
longer  in  the  chamber,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  issues  I  wanted  to  come  to  at 
this  point  and  get  certain  in  my  mind 
as  to  what  sort  of  data  base  and  what 
sort  of  information  system  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

Is  what  is  evidenced  by  the  Staggers 
amendment  a  system  wherein  there 
would  be  an  immediate  phone  and  com- 
puter hookup  from  the  local  gunshop 
dealer  to  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  back  here  in  Washington, 
which  has  access  to  a  data  base? 

If  that  is  ultimately  where  we  might 
be  heading  with  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment, realistically,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  mentioned  a  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  I  believe 
$3  to  $9  million.  But  is  that  the  cost?  Is 
that  going  to  be  money  diverted  away 
from  other  law  enforcement  needs  in 
the  Justice  Department  budget? 
Frankly,  how  long  will  it  take  to  com- 
pile that  data  base  and  to  bring  this 
system  outline? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Well,  it  is  spelled  out  in 
the  Staggers  legislation.  I  think  the 
best  thing  is  to  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Virginia,  where  there  is  an  in- 
stantaneous check  currently  oper- 
ational. 

That  system  had  an  initial  budget  of 
$547,000.  From  November  1,  1989,  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1990,  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration, the  system  has  actually  cost 
$310,000,  startup  and  operate. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  States  that 
are  not  exempt  under  Staggers  or 
Brady,  there  would  be,  and  this  is  the 
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best  gruess,  best  estimate,  about  2  mil- 
lion transactions.  It  is  estimated  that 
again,  based  on  Virginia,  the  experi- 
ence in  Florida  and  Delaware,  that  the 
average  cost  to  check  would  be  about 
$2. 

I  try  to  tell  people  as  truthfully  as  I 
can,  we  are  looking  at  $3  to  $9  million 
a  year  to  operate  this  particular  sys- 
tem. You  are  looking  at  probably  $3  to 
$6  million  in  software  cost. 

The  Attorney  General  since  1988  has 
requested  S50  million  to  upgrade  crimi- 
nal records  in  this  country.  Now,  that 
has  been  done  regardless  of  Brady,  re- 
gardless of  Staggers.  Many  times  pro- 
ponents of  Brady  try  to  lump  all  those 
figures  together  to  say  this  is  too  cost- 
ly a  system.  It  is  not. 

Again,  I  base  my  statements  on  what 
is  currently  operational,  not  trying  to 
postulate  and  guess  and  do  anything 
other  than  just  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  The  gentleman  then  is 
suggesting  that  with  the  Staggers 
amendment  we  would  in  effect  develop 
a  national  data  base? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  A  national  data  base  is 
needed.  I  will  give  a  good  example.  If 
there  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  that  person  has  no  criminal 
record  in  Texas,  and  yet  he  goes  off  to 
Ohio,  or  California  and  commits  a 
crime  under  the  Brady  bill,  more  than 
likely  that  would  not  be  picked  up  dur- 
ing that  7-day  waiting  period. 

If  there  is  a  national  data  base,  that 
would  be  picked  up.  That  is  the  person 
we  are  trying  to  target  under  Staggers, 
to  keep  that  person  from  purchasing  a 
handgun. 

To  me,  that  makes  sense.  It  makes 
sense  to  a  lot  of  other  people.  As  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  stated  earlier,  that  is  one 
major  reason  that  we  think  our  piece 
of  legislation  and  our  approach  is  supe- 
rior. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  you  look  at  the  objective  of 
Staggers,  which  is  the  instantaneous 
check,  and  when  you  look  at  the  objec- 
tive of  Brady,  which  is  just  a  waiting 
period,  the  objectives  are  the  same: 
that  is,  to  deny  handgun  ownership  and 
purchase  to  those  people  who  have  bro- 
ken a  law,  the  criminals.  That  is  what 
the  people  of  America  support.  They 
support  the  objective. 

Once  you  get  past  that  basic  under- 
standing, that  fundamental  threshold, 
the  question  then  becomes  which  proc- 
ess satisfies  the  objective? 

Now,  with  Brady,  you  have  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  The  only  mandate  is 
that  the  transaction  be  reported  to  a 
central  police  authority.  That  is  it. 
That  central  police  authority  might 
check,  they  might  not  check.  There  is 
no  requirement.  There  is  no  national 
data  base  created.  To  me,  that  is  why 
that  particular  approach  is  fundamen- 
tally flowed. 

But  at  this  particular  moment,  less 
than  5  days  from  the  debate,  the  emo- 


tion is  on  the  side  of  Brady.  The  emo- 
tion is  there  because  people  want  us  to 
do  something.  They  are  in  favor  of  the 
objective. 

My  goal,  along  with  other  people,  is 
to  make  sure  that  not  only  our  col- 
leagues, but  all  of  America,  realizes 
that  to  meet  that  objective,  we  have  to 
look  at  another  alternative,  because 
that  waiting  period  is  not  going  to 
work.  The  alternative  is  the  Staggers 
approach,  where  you  have  an  instanta- 
neous verification  of  whether  a  person 
has  a  record. 

If  I  could,  let  me  just  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, because  Virginia  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  an  instantaneous  verification 
system  working. 

D  2110 

So  the  people  understand  the  concept 
of  an  instantaneous  verification  which 
is  very  similar  to  a  credit-card  check 
that  all  of  us  go  through  when  we  go  to 
make  a  credit-card  purchase.  And  in  re- 
gard to  a  credit-card  check,  people  are 
instantaneously  verifying  whether  or 
not  we  are  creditworthy,  whether  we 
have  a  good  credit  history.  It  is  the 
same  basic  technology  in  the  Staggers 
approach,  and  in  Virginia,  and  they 
have  had  this  operational  since  Novem- 
ber 1989.  There  have  been  82,000  trans- 
actions and  1.6  percent  were  dis- 
approved. 

That  is  another  difference  between 
Staggers  and  Brady.  Under  Brady  there 
is  no  real  criteria  for  what  will  be  ap- 
proved or  what  will  not  be  approved. 
Under  Staggers  it  is  very  clear  what 
the  criteria  is.  Under  the  Virginia  pro- 
gram 32  fugitives  have  been  appre- 
hended. It  is  a  system  that  is  working. 

The  gentleman  raised  a  question  just 
a  moment  ago  about  the  time  for  im- 
plementation. The  Virginia  system  was 
implemented  in  about  6  months.  The 
Delaware  system,  which  is  very  similar 
to  Virginia,  was  implemented  in  6 
months.  The  Florida  system,  which  is 
very  similar  to  Delaware  and  Virginia 
took  a  little  less  than  a  year.  So  I  tell 
my  colleagues  again,  based  on  the 
facts,  there  should  not  be  any  reason 
why  this  particular  system  required 
under  the  Staggers  proposal  could  not 
be  implemented  in  a  6-month  to  12- 
month  time  frame.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  it,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  it  as  responsible  legislators. 

I  am  glad  to  continue  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  cese  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  in  fact  the  Brady  bill  has 
gone  through  an  evolution  of  sorts  and 
is  now,  because  I  think  we  have  to  be 
honest  with  one  another  and  admit 
that  there  are  very  powerful  political 
forces  on  either  side  of  the  issue,  is 
now  in  somewhat  of  a  watered-down 
form.  Frankly,  for  political  reasons,  in 
my  view,  the  Brady  bill  no  longer  could 
be  considered  to  be  an  absolute  man- 


date. In  fact,  it  is  I  think  really  in- 
tended to  be  obviously  a  cooling  off  pe- 
riod, which  is  I  think  at  the  crux  of  our 
debate  here  this  evening  and  in  the  up- 
coming week,  and  second  is  in  fact  not 
capable  of  being  utilized  by  local  law 
enforcement  if  they  have  the  resources 
to  carry  out  the  Brady  bill. 

But  rather  than  getting  bogged  down 
in  those  aspects.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman also  sees  any  other  utilizations 
or  possible  applications  of  this  newly 
created  data  base,  or  has  the  gen- 
tleman gotten  any  feedback  whatso- 
ever from  law  enforcement  about  this 
new  data  base  created  by  information 
fed  into  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  by  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  possibly  having 
other  applications  as  well? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  think  there  are  other 
applications.  I  think  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous when  a  patrolman  pulls  some- 
one off  the  side  of  the  road  for  that  per- 
son to  be  able  to  access  data  to  see  who 
he  is  dealing  with.  And  again,  unless 
you  have  some  type  of  national  data 
base,  you  might  feel  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  who  you  are  dealing  with 
within  your  State,  but  you  may  not 
know  what  type  of  individual  that  per- 
son is  outside  your  State.  I  think  that 
that  type  of  national  data  base  could 
save  lives  for  the  people  who  serve  us. 

The  gentleman  has  been  in  local  law 
enforcement  and  he  can  agree  or  dis- 
agree. But  I  think  the  people  in  Texas 
feel  that  that  type  of  information 
should  be  available  to  those  who  serve 
us  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  So  the  gentleman  con- 
templates a  usage  of  the  system  where- 
in it  could  also  be  an  additional  tool 
for  local  law  enforcement  where  local 
law  enforcement,  potentiaJly  in  the 
performance  of  their  routine  duties  in 
the  field  on  America's  streets  could  ac- 
cess this  system  for  valuable  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  think  that  is  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  Attorney  General  in 
his  request  for  $50  million  over  the 
next  3-year  period,  that  it  be  used  for 
other  purposes  other  than  strictly  ver- 
ification for  gun  purposes. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  might,  one  other  question. 
That  is,  there  was  some  discussion 
around  here  just  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  possibility  of  a  merger,  a  merger  of 
a  handgun  bill  into  the  President's 
anticrime  package.  In  fact,  I  believe  at 
one  point  in  time  the  White  House  indi- 
cated that  the  only  way  that  the  Brady 
bill  might  be  acceptable  to  them  was  in 
fact  if  it  were  to  be  merged  in  the 
President's  anticrime  package. 

In  my  view,  and  there  have  been 
other  speakers  on  the  floor  today  who 
commented  to  this  effect,  we  very 
much  need  those  new,  tougher 
anticrime  measures,  although  they 
only  would  apply  to  certain  Federal 
crimes,  certain  Federal  fugitives.  In 
my  view  it  is  a  shame  that  we  cannot 
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get  that  cojnbined  package  to  this 
floor,  because  I  think  the  package 
would  be  that  much  stronger  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  measure  that  would  deal 
with  handgtn  proliferation  in  the 
wrong  hands;  that  is  to  say,  the  crimi- 
nal element  of  America  that  might  be 
inclined,  spu"  of  the  moment,  or  as 
part  of  a  crininal  plan,  to  actually  go 
into  a  firearns  shop  and  attempt  to 
make  a  purch  ise  there. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
any  comment  about  that?  I  mean  it  is 
unfortunate  in  a  way,  given  the  late 
hour,  that  we  do  not  have  Members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  com- 
ment on  that  But  why  has  the  process 
not  allowed  \is  in  fact  to  fashion  this 
merger  in  the  name  of  good  sound  pub- 
lic policy? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  there  were  some  peo- 
ple from  the  <  ther  side  of  the  aisle  ear- 
lier who  wen  in  support  of  the  Stag- 
gers approacli .  At  this  point  the  debate 
that  we  will  lave  next  week  is  a  free- 
standing deba  te.  It  is  not  coupled  with 
the  President  s  crime  package. 

If  we  really  want  to  get  serious  about 
crime  in  this  country,  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  controling  guns,  we 
should  be  concerned  about  controlling 
criminals,  ard  you  control  criminals 
by  amending  the  exclusionary  rule  and 
changing  the  exclusionary  rule  so  that 
when  a  law  enforcement  officer,  in 
good  faith  r  lakes  an  arrest,  does  a 
search,  make  s  a  seizure,  that  that  evi- 
dence and  tes  ;imony  can  be  introduced, 
and  that  evidence  and  testimony 
should  not  be  precluded  based  on  some 
technicality. 

So,  if  we  nally  do  want  to  get  seri- 
ous about  doing  something  to  stop 
crime  in  thi  j  country,  we  should  be 
doing  things  ike  that. 

Second,  we  should  change  the  Con- 
stitution in  'egard  to  Federal  judges. 
Federal  judg(s  have  created  enormous 
problems,  anl  I  will  use  my  State  of 
Texas  as  an  dxample.  They  have  made 
prisons  in  thj  State  of  Texas  country 
clubs.  People  do  not  have  to  work  if 
they  do  not  want  to  work.  If  they  do 
want  to  work,  they  cannot  work  if  it  is 
90-plu8  degrcds  or  they  cannot  work  if 
it  is  below  31  degrees.  That  is  wrong. 
The  biggest  dscisions  these  people  have 
to  make  in  oir  prisons  today  in  Texas 
is  whether  they  watch  one  cable  chan- 
nel or  whetier  they  watch  another 
cable  channel ,  whether  they  watch  this 
soap  opera  oi  whether  they  watch  that 
soap  opera,  and  that  is  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  t  hat  we  have.  So  if  we  are 
really  going  1  o  get  serious  about  crime 
in  this  country,  we  need  to  deal  with 
that  particulfu-  issue  and  to  deal  with 
that  issue  we  have  to  deal  with  Federal 
judges,  and  to  deal  with  Federal  judges 
we  have  to  ai  lend  the  Constitution  and 
take  away  t  lat  lifetime  appointment 
that  allows  >eople  to  become  legisla- 
tors instead] of  the  interpreters  that 


our  forefathers  intended.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  do. 

However,  that  is  not  the  debate  next 
week.  The  debate  next  week  is  whether 
we  tamper  with  the  second  amendment 
which  has  served  this  country  well,  un- 
like the  part  of  the  Constitution  deal- 
ing with  Federal  judges. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
another  gentleman  who  has  been  wait- 
ing. I  really  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  coming  over  and  offer- 
ing his  perspective  and  sharing  that  in- 
formation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fi"om  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  want  to  thank 
him  too  for  his  efforts  in  putting  to- 
gether this  special  order  to  focus  on  a 
very  important  matter  to  a  lot  of  my 
constituents,  and  that  is  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

Before  I  get  to  my  prepared  remarks, 
I  want  to  respond  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  RiGGS].  He  asked  if 
there  might  be  other  uses  for  the  na- 
tional data  base  that  is  to  be  created 
under  the  Staggers  bill,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  point- 
ed out  one  other  use.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  another. 

Coming  from  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  sort  of  unusual,  I  come  from 
Shreveport,  LA,  which  is  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Louisiana,  and  Texas  is 
right  next  door  and  Arkansas  is  just 
right  up  above  us.  So  we  have  a  little 
problem  with  criminals  being  able  to 
come  into  that  tristate  area  there  and 
evade  detection  by  hopping  across  the 
State  lines  from  time  to  time.  If  we 
had  a  national  data  base  in  place 
whereby  a  policeman  in  Shreveport, 
LA,  could  get  on  the  phone  when  he 
sees  the  license  plate  on  a  car  parked 
at  a  suspected  drug  house  and  see  if  in 
fact  the  owner  of  that  car  has  had  pre- 
vious criminal  involvement  with  drugs, 
then  it  could  help  him  to  put  his  case 
together  against  that  cirminal.  So  in- 
deed a  national  data  base  would  have 
other  uses,  very  good  uses  for  our  law 
enforcement  personnel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tonight  to  express 
my  opposition  to  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill, 
which  seeks  to  infringe  upon  every 
American's  second  amendment  rights 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  voice  my 
staunch  support  for  H.R.  1412,  the 
Felon  Handgun  Purchase  Prevention 
Act,  which  is  authored  by  our  col- 
league from  West  Virgrinia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Brady  bill  would 
impose  a  7-day  waiting  period  prior  to 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun.  However,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  highly  praised  by  its  ad- 
vocates as  a  bill  which  will  reduce 
crime  and  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 


of  criminals,  does  not  require  any 
criminal  backgrround  check  of  any 
kind,  simply  a  7-day  waiting  period— 7 
days  which  will  elapse  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  except  denying  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  right  to  exercise 
one  of  their  most  basic  freedoms  for  7 
days. 

A  Gallup  Poll  has  reported  that  91 
percent  of  the  American  people  support 
the  Brady  bill.  Yet,  if  one  examines 
how  the  question  was  phrased,  the  an- 
swer becomes  obvious.  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  a  national  law  requir- 
ing a  7-day  waiting  period  before  a 
handgun  could  be  purchased,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  prospective 
buyer  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
is  mentally  ill?"  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion that  will  be  asked  by  the  Brady 
bill.  This  question  assumes  that  a 
check  will  be  made  into  criminal 
records,  which  the  Brady  bill  does  not 
mandate,  and  mental  records,  which 
are  confidential. 

Even  more  absurd,  handgun  control, 
the  driving  force  behind  the  Brady  bill, 
has  indicated  that  it  would  sue  any  po- 
lice department  that  does  not  conduct 
a  thorough  background  check,  even 
though  the  Brady  bill  does  not  man- 
date such  a  check.  At  the  very  least, 
the  Brady  bill  would  open  up  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  to  a 
brand  new  form  of  tort  litigation, 
something  they  do  not  need. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  FBI  uni- 
form crime  report  illustrate  some 
alarming  facts  about  the  impotence  of 
waiting  periods. 

First,  of  all  the  homicides  committed 
in  the  United  States,  67  percent  oc- 
curred in  States  with  waiting  periods 
or  permit-to-purchase  laws. 

Second,  of  all  violent  crimes  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States,  74  percent  oc- 
curred in  States  which  have  waiting 
periods  or  permit-to-purchase  laws. 

One  might  say,  "Well,  gee,  Jim,  those 
statistics  do  not  mean  much  unless  we 
know  how  many  States  have  those 
laws."  All  right:  25  States  now  have 
such  laws.  Fifty  percent  of  the  States 
have  the  laws,  but  67  percent  of  homi- 
cides and  74  percent  of  all  violent 
crimes  were  committed  in  those  States 
that  already  have  those  laws. 

As  an  alternative  to  H.R.  7,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  1412,  the  Stag- 
gers bill. 

This  landmark  legislation  would 
mandate  an  instantaneous  criminal 
background  check  of  all  individuals 
wishing  to  purchase  a  handgun.  As 
many  of  you  know,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  implemented  a  system  simi- 
lar to  the  one  proposed  by  H.R.  1412.  As 
of  January  22,  1991,  73,992  firearms 
transactions  occurring  in  Virginia  re- 
quired an  instantaneous  felon  identi- 
fication check,  with  each  check  taking 
approximately  90  seconds  to  complete. 

Of  that  number,  1,200  application  de- 
nials were  upheld,  resulting  in  the 
identification  of  35  wanted  felons,  21  of 
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whom  were  arrested.  Another  103  indi- 
viduals have  also  been  arrested  for  var- 
ious violations  of  Federal  firearms 
laws;  48  percent  of  them  have  been  con- 
victed. That  is  success  that  accom- 
plishes something. 

In  order  to  address  the  potential  di- 
lemma of  incorrect  records,  the  Stag- 
gers bill  mandates  an  improvement  in 
all  deficient  criminal  history  records. 
The  Brady  bill  does  not. 

The  Staggers  bill  provides  for  a  spe- 
cific appeals  process  on  all  dis- 
approvals. The  Brady  bill  establishes 
no  appeals  process  for  denials. 

The  Staggers  bill  keeps  police  on  the 
streets  fighting  crime.  The  Brady  bill 
diverts  attention  of  police  from  fight- 
ing crime  to  shuffling  paperwork. 

In  short,  the  Staggers  bill  protects 
every  American's  second  amendment 
rights— unfortunately,  the  Brady  bill 
encroaches  on  those  rights.  Many  of  us 
have  worked  diligently  to  enact  tough 
laws  and  impose  stiff  sentences  to  com- 
bat crime.  Certainly,  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  that  crime  must  be 
stopped  and  criminals  must  be  pun- 
ished. The  scourge  of  drugs  that 
plagues  our  cities  and  neighborhoods 
demands  our  attention  and  action. 
Many  have  argued  that  gun  control 
legislation,  like  the  Brady  bill,  would 
alleviate  this  problem  or  even  lessen 
the  problem.  It  would  not.  I  have  al- 
ready given  you  the  statistics  from 
those  States  that  already  have  such 
laws.  They  have  more,  not  less,  crime. 
We  know  that  most  criminals  do  not 
obtain  firearms  through  legitimate 
commercial  channels.  They  steal  them 
from  you  and  me.  They  buy  them  from 
other  criminals  on  the  street  corner. 
By  definition,  criminals  ignore  laws. 
Proposals  such  as  the  Brady  bill  can 
only  reward  their  lawlessness. 

Opponents  of  the  Staggers  bill  have 
suggested  that  the  instantaneous 
check  system  is  cost  prohibitive.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  has 
already  addressed  that  question  to 
some  extent.  H.R.  1412  would  incur  an 
estimated  one-time  startup  cost  of  be- 
tween $7.5  to  $12.5  million  to  cover  the 
cost  of  computer  hardware,  hardly  pro- 
hibitive. The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]  talked  about  the  annual 
recurring  costs  that  are  estimated 
based  on  the  Virginia  experience  and 
others  somewhere  between  $2.8  and  $4.3 
million  a  year.  That  is  hardly  prohibi- 
tive. 

The  Brady  bill  could  cost  up  to  $64 
million  annually  based  on  expenses  in- 
curred by  those  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies which  exercise  the  option  to  con- 
duct a  background  check.  Since  the 
Brady  bill  does  not  require  a  back- 
ground check,  an  estimated  800  active 
serious  criminals  who  could  have  been 
caught  under  an  instant  check  system 
will  go  free.  The  Department  of  Justice 
estimates  that  each  active,  serious 
criminal  incurs  over  $425,000  in  annual 


costs  to  society,  versus  a  $25,000  annual 
expense  for  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  instant  check  will 
catch  some  of  these  criminals,  saving 
society  over  $320  million  annually  for 
each  one  caught,  based  on  those  De- 
partment of  Justice  figures. 

Indeed,  it  is  disheartening  to  note 
that  the  legislation  which  bears  the 
name  of  a  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, Jim  Brady,  would  not  have  pre- 
vented John  Hinckley  from  commit- 
ting the  violent  act  which  disabled  Mr. 
Brady,  a  Secret  Service  agent,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  policeman,  and  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  outside  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  on  March  30,  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sympathize  with  those 
among  us  who  are  the  victims  of  crime 
which  plagues  our  Nation.  But  let  us 
not  punish  honest  citizens;  let  us  pun- 
ish criminals  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  constitution.  The  Staggers  bill 
accomplishes  this  objective,  the  Brady 
bill  does  not. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate him  staying  and  speaking  to- 
night. It  has  been  3Vi  hours  since  we 
concluded  legislative  business,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  and 
unique  circumstance  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  have  stayed  this  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
it  indicates  how  important  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  this  House,  to  this  country, 
how  important  the  Constitution  and 
the  debate  that  will  occur  on  the  Con- 
stitution is. 

I  am  extremely  appreciative  for  the 
gentleman  taking  his  time. 

I  want  to  conclude  tonight  by  again 
bringing  forward  the  concept,  the  ob- 
jective, which  is  the  same  for  the 
Brady  and  the  Staggers  approach,  and 
that  is  to  stop  the  criminal  element 
from  purchiising  and  possessing  hand- 
guns, but  that  is  where  the  similarity 
ends. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  a  handgun  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  this  pen.  It  is  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject. It  only  becomes  dangerous  when 
an  individual  abuses  that  ixarticular 
firearm. 
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So  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  people  who  are  going  to  abuse  the 
firearms,  the  criminal  element.  That  is 
where  the  real  distinction  lies  between 
Staggers  and  between  the  Brady  ap- 
proach. 

I  will  also  reiterate  that  if  this  de- 
bate next  week  occurred  on  a  motion, 
we  will  not  be  successful.  The  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  be 
eroded.  I  think  we  will  be  successful, 
those  Members  who  feel  the  second 
amendment  is  important,  but  also  feel 
it  is  important  to  deny  handgun  owner- 
ship to  criminals  if  the  debate  next 
week  occurs  on  the  facts. 


The  facts  are  these:  The  Staggers  bill 
Imposes  no  undue  delay  for  individuals 
who  are  law-abiding,  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun.  Brady  imposes  a  7- 
day  minimum  waiting  period  for  the 
purchase  of  a  handgun,  which  does  in- 
fringe on  a  citizen's  second  amendment 
rights.  The  Staggers  approach  requires 
a  criminal  background  check  on  all  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun. The  Brady  approach  has  no  re- 
quirement, no  requirement  for  a  back- 
ground check  of  any  kind.  The  Stag- 
gers approach  mandates  an  improve- 
ment in  all  deficient  criminal  history 
records.  Brady  requires  no  improve- 
ment in  deficient  criminal  history 
records. 

Under  the  Staggers  approach,  an  in- 
dividual is  guaranteed  a  right  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun  within  24  hours.  Under 
Brady  there  is  no  action  to  be  taken  on 
a  handgun  purchase  request,  regardless 
of  how  much  time  may  elapse.  Under 
Staggers,  there  is  a  specific  appeals 
process  on  all  disapprovals.  There  is  no 
appeals  process  under  Brady.  Under 
Staggers,  we  implement  the  system  the 
Attorney  General  has  suggested  as  fea- 
sible— usable  and  proven  technology, 
that  instantaneous  check.  The  Brady 
approach  does  not  require  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  system.  Under  Stag- 
gers there  is  objectivity  because  there 
is  criteria.  Under  the  Brady  approach 
there  is  no  criteria  spelled  out  for 
whose  background  may  be  singled  out 
for  special  attention  by  authorities.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

It  is  important  that  the  debate  that 
Is  conducted  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
be  conducted  on  fact  devoid  of  emo- 
tion. Now  we  will  look  at  some  other 
facts.  Some  people  have  tried  to  make 
the  case  that  waiting  periods  and  gun 
control  laws  work.  We  will  look  at  the 
facts.  We  will  first  of  all  look  at  Cali- 
fornia, that  has  a  15-day  waiting  pe- 
riod, more  than  twice  what  is  required 
under  Brady— 15  days.  Since  that  has 
been  implemented,  the  State  homicide 
rate  has  risen  126  percent,  more  than 
double  the  national  average. 

Or  take  the  example  of  New  York.  In 
New  York,  where  we  have  some  of  the 
toughest  gun  control  laws  in  the  Na- 
tion, in  the  City  of  New  York  one-sixth 
of  the  Nation's  armed  robberies  occur. 
That  is  New  York  City.  In  New  York 
City  more  murders  occur  than  20  other 
States  combined.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  100,000-case  backlog  at  this 
particular  moment. 

That  raises  a  question  that  if  there  is 
that  kind  of  backlog,  how  would  some- 
one under  Brady  provide  a  check  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun?  It  cannot 
be  done.  It  is  not  feasible.  It  is  not 
workable.  In  fact,  I  thought  it  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  also  look  at  a 
few  other  things.  The  crime  of  passion 
argument  has  been  raised.  We  will  re- 
move the  emotion,  and  we  will  look  in- 
stead at  the  FBI  uniform  crime  report. 
There  is  some  good  news.  Crimes  of 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mew  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON] 
is  recognized  (or  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's piace  in  history  was  secure  when  he 
turned  ttie  Presijtency  over  to  George  Bush  27 
(nontfis  ago. 

But  from  ttie  r  lomerrt  he  waved  goodbye  on 
the  steps  of  the  helicopter  to  a  grateful  nation, 
the  revisionists  started  sharpening  their 
knives. 

Who  are  the  revisionists? 

They're  the  re  writers  of  history. 


They  include  Bryant  Gumbel,  Dan  Rather, 
Haynes  Johnson,  and  the  other  literal  hatch- 
etnien,  who  are  dedicated  to  smearing  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  achievements. 

To  listen  to  them,  the  8  years  of  Ronald 
Reagan  were  8  years  of  misery. 

You  wouWn't  know  that  the  first  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  two  landslide  elections  happened 
because  Jimmy  Carter,  probably  the  worst 
President  of  this  century,  was  giving  us  a 
record-breaking  misery  index. 

Doubie-digit  inflation,  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment, interest  rates  over  20  percent,  and  a 
proud  military  in  shambles. 

Yet,  the  revisionists  are  helping  to  resurrect 
the  reputation  of  Jimmy  Carter,  anything  to 
make  Ronald  Reagan  look  bad. 

Thank  God  there  are  people  like  the  re- 
spected publisher  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  wfK>  are  willing  to  tell  tfie  truth. 

And  a  good  example  is  this  recent  Hearst 
editorial,  whk:h  I  take  great  pleasure  In  read- 
ing for  you. 

Campaign  Seeks  To  Besmirch  Reagan's 
Historic  Record 

New  York.— I  have  a  strong  hunch  that  a 
systematic  and  high-powered  campaign  to 
discredit  Ronald  Reagan's  record  as  presi- 
dent Is  currently  In  full  swing. 

Having  twice  failed  to  prevent  his  election 
by  overwhelming  margins— as  well  as  the 
election  of  his  chosen  successor — liberal  In- 
tellectuals and  academics  have,  I  suspect, 
set  out  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Reagan 
years  and  debunk  his  achievements  In  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs. 

The  outstandingly  distasteful  "biography" 
of  Nancy  Reagan  by  Kitty  Kelley  that  was 
recently  published  Is  Insignificant  In  Itself. 
But  It's  part  of  the  anti-Reagan  offensive, 
employing  character  assassination  as  Its 
weapon. 

The  Reagans  are  well  able  to  defend  them- 
selves and  need  no  help  from  me.  My  concern 
stems  from  a  belief  that  the  critics'  target 
isn't  really  the  former  president,  but  the 
credo  of  conservative  common  sense  he  so 
firmly  and,  on  the  whole  successfully  upheld. 

By  maligning  him,  Reagan's  detractors  are 
out  to  convince  the  American  public  that 
conservative  principles  are  t)ankrupt. 

One  tactic  is  to  demean  Reagan's  leader- 
ship, as  a  group  of  some  500  American  his- 
tory professors  did  last  week.  In  a  poll,  they 
ranked  him  among  America's  most  "medio- 
cre" presidents,  only  10th  from  the  bottom. 

In  my  view,  the  poll  tells  more  at>out  the 
people  making  the  judgment  than  it  does 
about  Reagan. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  how.  If  he  "was 
not  up  to  the  job"— the  verdict  of  these  pro- 
fessors—the United  States,  just  two  years 
after  he  left  office,  could  occupy  a  more 
dominant  position  in  the  world  tlian  It  liad 
for  a  long  time. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  among 
presidents  In  this  century,  only  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman  did  as  much  to  further  American  in- 
terests and  Influence  the  course  of  U.S.  poll- 
tics. 

An  accurate  measure  of  Reagan's  accom- 
plishments can  only  be  made  by  recalling 
conditions  when  be  was  elected  in  1980.  Un- 
employment stood  at  9  percent.  Inflation  was 
11  percent.  Interest  rates  were  an  Incredible 
22  percent. 

America's  international  standing  had  sunk 
to  probably  an  all-time  low,  with  our  govern- 
ment helpless  to  do  anything  about  the  hos- 
tages held  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tehran. 


As  part  of  the  current  anti-Reagan  cam- 
paign, he  and  his  advisers  are  now  being  ac- 
cused of  "undermining"  efforts  to  free  the 
hostages  in  order  to  ensure  his  election.  The 
allegation  looks  pretty  thin,  but  any  stick 
win  do  these  days  to  beat  Reagan  with. 

When  he  took  office,  the  Soviets  were  win- 
ning the  arms  race,  taking  over  Afghanistan 
and  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  another  pro- 
communist  regime,  the  Sandinistas  In  Nica- 
ragua, seizing  power  In  Latin  America. 

All  of  this  happened  under  Jimmy  Carter, 
whom  the  historians'  poll  puts  ahead  of 
Reagan  In  the  presidential  sweepstakes. 

Reagan,  let  it  be  remembered.  Inherited  a 
post-Vietnam  and  post-Watergate  crisis  of 
executive  leadership. 

Throughout  his  eight  years,  he  had  to  beat 
off  guerrilla  warriors  in  Congress  who  tried 
to  prevent  him  from  reasserting  co-equal  au- 
thority as  laid  down  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  end,  in  spite  of  some  setbacks  like 
the  Iran  Contra  affair  and  the  defeat  of  Rob- 
ert Bork's  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  restored  the  presidency  to  Its  rightful  po- 
sition. He  did  It  partly  through  his  skill  in 
mobilizing  public  opinion,  unmatched  by  any 
president  since  FDR. 

George  Bush  has  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
strengthened  presidential  prestige,  as  he  has 
of  much  else  that  Reagan  achieved. 

Like  most  important  and  successful  politi- 
cal leaders,  Reagan  has  a  strlghtforward  pro- 
gram based  on  easily  understood  principles 
from  which  he  hardly  deviated. 

He  preached  lower  taxes  in  order  to  revive 
Incentive  as  the  motor  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  counterpoint  to  lower  taxes,  he 
sought  to  reduce  entitlement  spending.  In 
this,  he  flopped  because  the  Congress  refused 
to  cooperate. 

He  favored  a  strong  dollar  as  politically 
and  economically  fitting  for  a  great  nation. 
He  also  saw  tliat  a  strong  dollar  would  com- 
pel American  Industry,  which  had  grown 
flabby,  to  become  genuinely  competitive  in 
world  markets,  instead  of  relying  on  a  weak 
currency  to  help  sell  its  products. 

Reagan  recognized  that  putting  America 
back  on  top  politically  required  restoring  its 
badly  damaged  military  credibility.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  rearmament  program,  the  Soviets 
were  forced,  once  again,  to  take  arms  control 
negotiations  seriously. 

Reagan's  Insight  led  to  the  longest  unin- 
terrupted economic  boom  In  our  hsltory,  as 
well  as  America's  comeback  as  a  major  ex- 
porting country.  His  policies  induced  a  radi- 
cal change  of  direction  by  the  Soviet  Union 
under  its  new  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
causing  it  to  abandon  its  grip  on  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  accept  defeat  in  the  Cold  War. 

Pierre  Chaunu,  a  noted  French  historian 
who  didn't  participate  in  the  poll  mentioned 
above,  called  Reagan's  record  in  foreign  af- 
fairs "one  of  the  great  geo-political  victories 
in  history.  "  I'd  go  along  with  that. 

Naturally,  every  politician  lias  blotches  on 
his  record.  Reagan  is  no  exception.  But  the 
anti-Raganites  refuse  to  admit  he  did  any- 
thing right. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  their  hostility 
can  be  traced  to  liis  unt)ending  belief  that,  as 
the  well  known  writer  Midge  Decter  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  issue  of  Commentary 
magazine,  citizens  of  a  democracy  should  be 
"rewarded  or  penalized  by  their  actual  con- 
duct," not  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  dogma 
with  a  deep  collectlvist  bias. 

Reagan  is  hated— as  Margaret  Thatcher  In 
Britain  is  hated— for  restoring  the  principle 
of  individual  responsibility,  with  everything 
it  Implies,  to  mainstream  politics. 
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The  knives  are  now  out  to  destroy  this  po- 
tent idea  by  belittling  Reagan's  place  in  his- 
tory. 

I  happen  to  think  the  American  people  are 
too  sensible  and  fair-minded  to  let  the  anti- 
Reagan  revisionists  get  away  with  it. 

That's  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

No  matter  how  much  intellectual  muscle  is 
brought  in  to  twist  the  facts,  the  American 
people  know  better. 

Ronakj  Reagan  was  a  great  President,  in 
spite  of  the  liberal  press,  and  in  spite  of  the  far 
left  academia. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Washington  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gephardt)  for  May  1  and  May  2,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Galx,o  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  May  1  and  May  2,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walsh)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20,  21, 
22,  and  23. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
21,  22,  23,  28,  29,  and  30. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  on  May  2,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Mr.  DeLay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Kaptur)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lipdjski,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes  each 
day,  on  May  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Lipdjski,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  May  14,  21,  and  28,  and  for  60  min- 
utes each  day  on  May  7,  8,  15,  22,  and  29. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  2. 

Mr.  Hutto  for  30  minutes,  on  May  2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fish. 


Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Clinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sundquist  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Davis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Bentley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cox.  of  California. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Kaptur)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Pickett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

Mr.  Pallone  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
FIELDS.    Mr.    Speaker,   I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  2,  1991,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  notification 
of  one  additional  fiscal  year  1991  test  project. 


pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2350a(g);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistont 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  letter 
concerning  information  on  the  lack  of  credit 
availability  for  sound  borrowers  and  steps 
taken  by  regulators;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Housing  Finance  Board,  transmit- 
ting their  annual  enforcement  report,  pursu- 
ant to  12  U.S.C.  1833;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Oversight 
Board  and  Executive  Director.  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  efforts  of  the  RTC.  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Oversight  Board  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  March  31.  1991.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-73.  section  501(a)  (103  Stat.  387);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
UrtMin  Affairs. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  final  funding 
priority  for  early  education  program  for 
children  with  disabilities,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Mu- 
cation.  transmitting  a  notice  of  final  annual 
evaluation  priorities — special  studies  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1186.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  Jus- 
tification for  waiving  legislative  prohibi- 
tions on  approval  of  United  States  origin  ex- 
ports to  China  for  the  AUSSAT  communica- 
tion and  FREJA  scientific  satellite  projects, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-246,  section 
902(b)(2)  (104  Stat.  85).  (Doc.  No.  102-75);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Policy  Development.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  In  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b<j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  as  adopted  by 
the  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2076  (Doc. 
No.  102-76);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the 
Supplemental  Rules  for  Certain  Admiralty 
and  Maritime  Claims  as  adopted  by  the 
Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2072  (Doc.  No. 
102-77);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  as 
adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2072;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  as 
adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2072  (Doc.  No.  102-79);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 

vere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

ind  reference  to  the  proper 

follows: 

MONTG  JMERY;  Committee  on  Veter- 

Heport  of  the   Committee   on 

AffJlrs.  pursuant  to  section  302(b) 

Congressional    Budget    Act    of   1974 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of 

HoAse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BI  J^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


claiise  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
public  bills  and  resolu- 
iitroduced  and  severally  re- 
foll  ows: 
"lOWNS: 

bill  to  require  the  National 

Athletic  Association  to  provide 

connection  with  its  regulatory 

affecting  coaches,  players,  and  in- 

in  sports  in   interstate 

the  Committee  on  Education 


>ACHER: 

bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
Act  to  eliminate  the  retire- 
test  at  ages  above  retirement 
le  accordingly  the  delayed  re- 
rate,  to  exclude  from  benefit 
post-entitlement  earnings  in 
retirement  age,  to  provide 
!»*.ments  in  the  adjustment 


a(  Juf 


factor  for  early  retirement,  and  to  authorize 
for  5  years  appropriations  of  resulting  reve- 
nue increases  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  improve  review  procedures  (par- 
ticularly those  involved  in  the  disability  de- 
termination process)  under  the  OASDI.  SSI. 
and  Medicare  Programs  by  making  such  pro- 
cedures more  cost-effective  and  by  providing 
greater  equity  and  efficiency  for  claimants 
and  beneficiaries;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 

H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
develop  a  design  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
the  denominations  of  $5.  SIO.  S20.  SSO,  and 
$100,  and  a  method  for  producing  such  notes, 
that  includes  the  designation  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  braille  on  the  face  of  the  notes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLILEY: 

H.R.  2161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  require  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  to  provide  free  broad- 
casting time  for  political  advertising;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHUMER): 

H.R.  2162.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  contracts  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  use  of  waiver  of  neg- 
ligence liability  provisions  in  Government 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on    Science,    Space,    and 
Technology  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.  2163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  rail  passenger  cars  and  parts 
imported  for  the  use  of  certain  public  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    CARPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JOHNSON     of     South     Dakota,     Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dor- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.   HUTTO,   Mrs.   Johnson   of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Kleczka.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Slattery.      Mr.      Stenholm,      Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  procedures  for  the  expe- 
dited consideration  by  the  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposals  by  the  President  to  rescind 
amounts  of  budget  authority;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  2165.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  defi- 
nition for  the  term  U.S.  vessel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2166.  A  bill  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment and  law  enforcement  capabilities  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Conmiittees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Judiciary,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  2167.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual convicted  of  murder  in  connection  with 


any  death  shall  not  be  entitled  by  reason  of 
such  death  to  health  insurance  under  the 
continuation  of  coverage  requirements  appli- 
cable to  group  health  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomfield.   Mr.    Udall,   Mr.   Ber- 
MAN.         Mr.         Ackerman,         Mr. 
Faleomavaega,    Mr.    Sawyer.    Mr. 
Foolietta.    Mr.    Hyde.   Ms.    Snowe, 
Mr.  Gallegly.  and  Mr.  Goss): 
H.R.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  2169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  water  pumps  purchased 
by  the  San  Juan  Suburban  Water  District  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2170.  A  bill  to  extend  until  September 
30.  1992,  the  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on 
iohexol  and  iopamldol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  require  lenders  of  stu- 
dent loans  to  notify  borrowers  of  any  assign- 
ment or  transfer  of  their  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  DwYER  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mrs. 
MINK): 
H.R.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  treat  recycling  facilities 
as  exempt  facilities  under  the  tax-exempt 
bond  rules,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  research  and  edu- 
cation  program   in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense regarding  Lyme  disease;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  coverage  of 
nursing  facility  services  under  the  Medicaid 
Program  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of 
long-term   care   insurance;    jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KLECZKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
BEREUTER,  and  Mr.  Moran): 
H.R.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  to   narrow  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  may  participate 
in  financing  the  sale  of  defense  articles  or 
services  to  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  modify  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage  for  depository  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Riggs,  and 
Mr.  Ramstad): 
H.R.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  to  di- 
rect that  part  or  all  of  their  Federal  income 
tax  refunds  be  contributed  to  programs  for 
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the  protection  and  preservation  of  nongame 
flsh  and  wildlife;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  indi- 
vidual Social  Security  retirement  accounts 
funded  by  payroll  deductions  and  employer 
contributions  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  Matsui); 
H.R.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  re- 
lating to  Federal  property  transferred  by 
Federal  agencies;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Armed  Serv- 
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By  Mr.  ROYBAL; 

H.R.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civil  and  criminal 
forfeitures  for  mail  and  wire  fraud,  and  to 
compensate  victims  of  those  offenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 

H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  by  exchange  lands  in 
the  Cuyahoga  National  Recreation  Area  that 
are  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  2182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  having  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  damage  to  the  MV  Iver  Chaser  re- 
sulting from  the  explosion  of  a  mine  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida): 

H.R.  2183.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
demonstration  project  for  construction  of  a 
tunnel  to  replace  the  17th  Street  Causeway 
Bridge  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 

H.R.  2184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  for  jury  trials  in  tort 
actions  against  the  United  States  Involving 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  2185.  A  bill  to  compensate  owners  for 
the  diminution  in  value  of  their  property  as 
a  result  of  Federal  actions  under  certain 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 

H.R.  2186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 
multlcandidate  political  conmilttee  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  in  a  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  election  may  con- 
stitute only  one-third  of  the  total  of  con- 
tributions accepted  by  the  candidate;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(f)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  prohibition  on  assistance  to  Com- 
munist countries)  and  to  require  certain  re- 
I>ort8  with  respect  to  Communist  countries 
receiving  United  States  humanitarian  disas- 
ter relief  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SOLOMON   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Markey.      Mr.      Rose,      and      Mr. 

SCHULZE): 


H.R.  2188.  A  bill  to  deny  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  most-favored-nation  trade 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 

GUNDERSON.    Mr.    DE    LA    GARZA,    Mr. 

COLEMAN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Stallinos, 
Mr.    KOPETSKI,    Mr.    Sarpalius,    Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Staooers,  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  Olin,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota): 
H.R.  2189.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  stotus  of  cer- 
tain refunds  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  2190.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  operation 
of  a  nuclear  power  plant  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  has  de- 
termined the  offsite  emergency  preparedness 
are  inadequate;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  2191.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  treat  physi- 
cians' services  furnished  In  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty. PA.  as  services  furnished  in  a  number  n 
locality  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  payment  for  such  services  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DANNEMEYER   (for   himself, 
Mr.     DORNAN     of     California,     Mr. 
RHODES,  Mr.   Fields,  Mr.   Smith  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Running,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.   Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Packard.    Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  In 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 
herself.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Ber- 
man.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mrs. 
boxer.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  DE  LA 
Garza.  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa.  Mr. 
FusTER.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  GUARiNi,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOU.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mrs.  MORELl^,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Ms.  pelosi.  Mr.  Pickett. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Whttten, 
Mr.    wolf,    Mr.    YATES,    Mr.    LAOO- 


MAR8IN0,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Foo- 
LIETTA.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  ASPIN,  and 
Mr.  Fazio): 
H.J.  Res.  241.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  1991.  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Orton): 
H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Conunlttee  to  hold  the  1998  winter 
Olympic  games  In  Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PALLONE: 
H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  calling  on  the  So- 
viet Union  to  take  certain  actions  with  re- 
gard to  lasting  effects  of  the  nuclear  acci- 
dent at  Chernobyl;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
three-fifths  majority  vote  on  passage  of  any 
bill,  amendment,  or  conference  report  that 
increases  revenues,  and  for  other  purj>oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

97.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative 
to  the  passage  of  S.  153;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  2192.  A  bill  to  renew  patent  numbered 
3.387.268.  relating  to  a  quotation  monitoring 
unit,  for  a  period  of  10  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 

H.R.  2193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
M.  Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  LENT  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  19:  Mr.  STOKES. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Swett.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Le- 
vine of  California,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Orton, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Ddcon. 

H.R.  114:  Mr.  OwENS  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  mcNulty,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  MFUME. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  TRAficant,  Mr.  LaRocco. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  MORAN. 
Mr.  RioGS.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter. Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  COBLE. 

H.R.  173:  Ms.  LONG. 

H.R.  246:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
of  California. 
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H.R.  249:  Mr 
H.R.  393:  Mr. 
Peterson  of 

H.R.  394:  Mr 
Mr.  Hertel,  Ml 
Hammerschmidt 

BILBRAY. 

H.R.  404:  Mr. 

H.R.  418:  Mr. 

H.R.  441:  Mr 
Mfume,  Mr. 

H.R.  461:  Mr 

H.R.  467:  Mr! 
Mr.  Fascell, 

H.R.  473;  Mr 

H.R.  481 

H.R.  507 

H.R.  519 

H.R.  524 

H.R.    543 


liNGEL. 

RINALDO,  Mr.  ROE,  and  Mr. 
Minnesota. 

ABERCROMBIE,   Mr.   BOEHNER. 
.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  SANDERS,  Mr. 

Ms.     Oakar,     and     Mr. 


KEIINEDY, 


and 


Btr 


DEI  LUMS, 


Mr 


G  EKAS. 

and '. 


M-s 


DANNEME1  ER 


Stark.  Mr 

ABERCROMBIE, 
MARTINEZ,    Mr. 

California,  Mr. 
fomla,  Mr. 
PERSON,  Mr.  DE 
Smith  of  Florldji 

H.R.  559:  Ms. 

H.R.    585 
Engel.  Mr. 

H.R.  592:  Mr 

H.R.   664:    M4 
Rhodes. 

H.R.  791:  Mr. 

H.R.  827:  Mr 
Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  886:  Mr. 

H.R.  917:  Mr 
Cramer,  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 

H.R.  919:  Mr 

H.R.    924 
SCHIFF,  and  Mr 

H.R.  951:  Mr 
QuiLLEN,  Mr. 
Mr. 

VUCANOVICH 

H.R.   967:    Mi. 
California,  Mr 

H.R.  978:   Mr 
LOWEY  of  New 

H.R.  992:  Mr. 

H.R.  997:  Mr. 

H.R.  1020:  MrJ 

H.R.  1059;  Mr 

H.R.  1079:  M^ 
Mr.  WISE 

H.R.  lOeO:  Mij 
Heroer,  and 

H.R.    1093: 
and  Mr.  SiKORSki 

H.R.  1132:  Ml. 
and  Mrs 

H.R.  1135:  Mr, 

H.R.  1147:  Ml 
LER,  Mr.  Shaw 
Baker.  Mr 
Mr.  Zeuff,  ani  i 

H.R.  1168:  Mr 
Stark 

H.R.  1177;  Mr 
BAL,  and  Mr 

H.R.   1277: 
GOODLING,    Ms 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr 

BRENNER.      Mr 

Ravenel,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr 
of  California. 
Jefferson,  and 

H.R.  1370 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr 
Oejdenson,  M' 
Mr.  Prank  of 


1  ianERSON  and  Mr.  Stump. 
1  Jacchus  and  Mr.  Espy. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 
f  ALLON  and  Mr.  Poshard. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Slattery. 

1  JOOUTTLE. 

I ILAUGHTER  Of  New  York. 

1  iMERSON. 

1  )ORNAN  of  California. 

lUCHARDSON  and  Mr.  Moran. 

Coyne,    Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr. 

LApALCE,   Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 

.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 

Lancaster,  Mr.  Miller  of 

JONTZ,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 

Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Jef- 

LUOO,  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr. 


Ms. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mf 


Ml 
Mr 
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SOLARZ,     Ms.     HORN,     Mr. 

HAiteis,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 
Srdreich. 
Stump,  Mr.   Kyl,  and  Mr. 

Tacobs. 
Engel,  Mr.  Moorhead,  and 

Trank  of  Massachusetts. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Mr.  Camp. 
L.EWIS  of  Florida. 

Byron.    Mr.    Jontz,    Mr. 
Lancaster. 

MILLER  of  Washington,  Mr. 

(Jamp.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Reed, 

Mr.    Hunter,    and    Mrs. 


Zimmer,   Mr.  Campbell  of 
Chandler,  and  Mr.  Leach. 

Pallone.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mrs. 
'  'ork,  and  Mr.  MOODY. 
:k)STELLO. 
Donnelly. 
Hunter. 

Eckart  and  Mr.  Hertel. 
.  ROSE.  Mr.  Alexander,  and 


BONIOR.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
.  Snowe. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Scheuer. 


BUNNiNG.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 


Clement. 

.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Trax- 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Chandler,  Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr. 


Be  nior, 


Spratt.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Roy- 

StUDDS. 

W.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 

Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Rahall, 

.Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sensen- 

GORDON,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr. 

1  lussLE.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 

lENRY,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Dreier 

vis.  NORTON.  Mr.  MORAN.  Mr. 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

M^.  Hughes.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 

Gilchrest.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 

Mavroules,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 

1  Jassachusetts,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 


BRUCE.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  McHuoh.  Mr. 
McDermott.  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  1412;  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  1439;  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  1467;  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Orton. 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  An- 
nunzio, and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  1469:  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  EMERSON,  and 

Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  1474:  Mr.  Inhofe  and  Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

H.R.  1497;  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Engush.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  LEACH,  and  Mr.  ESPY. 

H.R.  1501:  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  REED  and  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  McCrery.  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1559;  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
BEILENSON,  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1573:  Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr.  VALENTINE, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Dickinson, 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  LAN- 
CASTER. Mr.  Huckaby,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1593:  Mrs.  BOXER,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Roe- 
MER.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1599;  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.R.  1652;  Mr.  Campbell  of  California  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1718;  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1723:  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Pallone.  and 
Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr. 
TORRES,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
FROST,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1726;  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1730;  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner, Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr. 
BONIOR,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1733;  Mr.  PEASE  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1753;  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Com- 
BEST.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Ramstad, 
and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  GONZALEZ  and  Mr.  HOYER. 

H.R.  1790;  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Paxon.  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  1801:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H.R.  1802;  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1820;  Mr.  FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr. 
HOYER,    Mr.    Dwyer    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 

KOPETSKI,    Mr.    DYMALLY.    MS.    KAPTUR.    Mr. 

Jefferson.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Alexander, 
and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1822:  Mr.  FISH  and  Mr.  JONES  of  Geor- 
g-a. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

H.R.  1889:  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  and  Mr.  Fa- 
well. 

H.R.  1900;  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  HENRY.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  wolpe.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 


Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bonior, 
and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  1970;  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Stark. 

H.R.  2008;  Mr.  RiOGS.  Mr.  ROGERS,  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.R.  2056;  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  2063;  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  OWENS  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2081:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  GOSS. 

H.J.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.J.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr. 
Gillmor. 

H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  kopetski,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  moran,  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  122;  Mr.  LUKEN. 

H.J.  Res.  138;  Mr.  CAMP,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  RITTER,  and  Mr. 
Kanjorski. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  GRAY, 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  Mr.  MCCOLLUM, 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
McCLOSKEY,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  wylie.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Rttter. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  WoLF,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fus- 
TER.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  181:  Mr.  ACKERMAn.  Mr.  BONIOR, 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt. Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Roemer,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Rttter. 

H.J.  Res.  191;  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Klug.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Riogs,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  Mr. 
DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.J.  Res.  217:  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ALEXANDER. 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  BERMAN,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Buley.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  DONNELLY,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fus- 
ter,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,     Mr.     Rogers,     Mr.     Roybal.     Mr. 
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Sangmeister,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  WiLSON,  Mr.  WOLPE,  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  MORRISON,  Mr.  MONTGOMERY, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  NATCHER, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms. 
Norton,  Ms.  pelosi,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  232:  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Geren  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer. 


H.  Con.  Res.  65;  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  BORSKI, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1080:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1412:  Mr.  WALSH. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R.  1988 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
—Page  3  Lines  16  through  19,  strike  para- 
graph (8),  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

(8)  the  United  States  should  maintain  the 
current  policies  which  prohibit  the  use  of 
foreign  launch  capabilities  for  United  States 
Government  satellites,  and  require  a  waiver 
from  the  President  to  exempt  a  launch  from 
this  policy.  Such  exemptions  should  only  be 
granted  upon  a  Presidential  finding  that  the 
following  two  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the 
needed  launch  capabilities  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  and  United  States  industry 
would  not  be  harmed,  and  (ii)  program  bene- 
fits would  accrue.  Where  foreign  launchers 
are  used,  their  use  should  be  conditional  on 
reciprocity  from  the  foreign  government  in 
willingness  to  use  United  States  launchers; 

Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (9): 

(9)  the  United  States  should  attain  the  ca- 
pability to  launch  medium-sized  payloads  in 
the  10,000-  to  15,000-pound  range  into  polar 
orbit  from  the  West  Coast; 

Redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 
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IN  SUP]  'ORT  OF  H.R.  2001 


HONJ^ALHRB.  JONES 

OF  :  lORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroJina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  brng  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues or  tx>th  sides  of  the  aisle  a  problem 
that  only  just  cartie  to  my  attention  dunng  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

As  you  krxnv,  tfie  role  of  National  Guard 
units  is  very  imbortant  not  only  in  times  of 
conflict,  txjt  alsoT  in  times  of  peace.  National 
Guard  units  are  I  routinely  called  upon  by  tfie 
Governors  of  Staes  to  provide  manpower  and 
assistance  in  bm*  of  natural  disasters,  civil  un- 
rest, arxj  otfier  ejnergencies.  For  instance,  Na- 
tional Guard  units  have  also  helped  States 
cope  with  unpreoctabie  and  natural  disasters 
such  as  floods,  fhurricartes,  and  storms  arxJ 
ttieir  ensuing  aftermaths.  The  importance  of 
l^tional  Guard  linits  can  really  only  t>e  meas- 
ured when  ttiis  aisistarx»  is  limited  or  unavail- 
able in  times  off  emergency,  such  as  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  when  many  National 
Guard  units  wer^  called  to  active  duty. 

Over  tfw  last  sleveral  months,  many  National 
Guard  units  havf  been  activated  and  ordered 
to  serve  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  call 
to  active  duty  of  thousarxjs  of  National 
Guardsmen  has  left  a  serious  need  of  support 
personnel  here  it  home.  Many  States  across 
the  country  rww  have  State  militias  wtro  serve 
as  a  backup  for^  to  Vhe  Natkxial  Guard  arxJ 
are  available  to  $erve  in  times  of  need  when 
NatkxuU  Guard  iinits  are  detained  elsewfwre. 
My  home  State  of  North  Carolina  is  or>e  such 
State.  I 

Unfortunately,  while  ttie  State  militia  In  North 
Carolirta  was  wilfng  to  assist  tfie  State  or  milh 
tary  bases  in  an^  way,  current  law  prohibited 
the  militias  from  providing  any  substantial 
help.  There  are  no  provisions  of  current  taw 
which  enable  State  militias  to  be  trained  to  op- 
erate military  eouipment  which  might  be  uti- 
i2ed  in  times  of  need.  As  Operation  Desert 
Storm  has  proved,  there  are  times  wtwn  many 
National  Guard  iinits  are  activated  and  taken 
away  to  otfier  parts  of  the  world.  The  result  Is 
a  gap  in  tt>e  amount  of  trained  personnel  that 
may  be  needed  to  assist  States  In  times  of 
emergerwy. 

On  April  23,  1991.  I  introduced  H.R.  2001 
wtiich  wHI  aitaw  the  Secretaries  of  tfie 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  upon  tfie  re- 
quest of  tfie  Gcramors  of  States,  to  provide 
excess  military  equipment  to  State  militias  for 
training  purposef .  Tlie  Secretaries  will  also  be 
alowed,  by  law,  to  aNow  State  militia  persorv 
nel  to  utilize  tfiQ  equipment  in  times  of  need 
t>y  the  State  wllen  National  Guard  units  are 
busy  eteewfiere.!  I  migM  add  that  tfie  legisla- 
tion aNows  militilis  to  use  excess  or  obsolete 
military  equipm^  under  the  supervision  of 
the  appropriate  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


Also,  If  the  Secretary  of  the  branch  of  service 
determines  ttiat  the  equipment  loaned  ttie  mill- 
bas  for  training  or  use  is  needed  by  the  U.S. 
military,  then  the  Secretary  retains  the  power 
to  end  tfie  k>an  agreement  with  the  State  mili- 
tia. I  want  to  mention  ttiat  we  are  not  talking 
at>out  large  lethal  weapons,  although  ttie  legis- 
lation woukj  permit  ttie  loaning  of  small  arms 
If  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  involved,  but  general 
equipment  that  might  be  used  to  fight  natural 
disasters  such  as  floods  including  personnel 
carriers,  generators,  field  kitcfiens,  and  other 
necessary  equipment  as  mandated  by  ttie 
emergency. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that,  the  excess 
equipment  woukJ  be  under  loan  to  the  militias 
for  training  purposes  or  use  in  emergerKy  situ- 
ations sut)ject  to  the  approval  of  ttie  Secretary 
of  ttie  appropriate  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  shall  detennine  tfie  time 
constraints  and  stipulations  of  tfie  equipment 
loans  arxJ  use.  Also,  the  militias  will  pertorm 
emergency  services  only  if  ttie  needed  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  are  txjsy  elsewfiere,  as 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  However,  equip- 
ment for  training  will  t>e  availat}le  to  militias  at 
any  time  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Lastly,  provisions  of  H.R.  2001  marv 
date  that  Govenx)rs  of  tfie  States  Involved  will 
be  aware  and  indeed  personally  request  that 
the  equipment  be  utilized  t}y  tfie  militias.  Mili- 
tias will  fiave  to  go  through  their  respective 
Governors  to  request  tfie  equipment  from  tfie 
Department  of  Defense.  If  the  Governor 
deems  ttie  equipment  Is  unnecessary  tfien  the 
militia  will  not  be  granted  access.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, this  legislation  Is  tiudget  neutral  and  will 
fiave  no  cost  to  ttie  Federal  Government. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
legislation  very  ctosely.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
2001  are  needed  and  will  assist  States  in  tian- 
dling  disasters  that  may  arise  in  times  of  na- 
tional or  gk)bal  emergency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Also,  If  there  is  no  objection  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  language  of  H.R.  2001  in  the 
Congressional  Record  tielow  this  statement. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  the  House  today. 
H.R.  2001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  STATE  DE- 
FENSE FORCEa 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  Title  32.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  9— STATE  DEFENSE  FORCES 
"Sec. 

"901.  Definitions. 
"902.  General  policy. 
"903.  Membership. 
"904.  Arms  and  equipment. 
"905.  Uniforms;  sale  and  wear. 
"906.  Training  assistance. 
"907.  Federal  coordination. 


"908.  Non-Federal  status. 

"909.  Security  clearances;  criminal  history 

Information. 
"{901.  Definitions 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'State  defense  force'  means  a 
military  force  of  defense  force  organized  by  a 
State  to  serve  as  a  State  military  reserve 
force  that  would  train  to  t>ecome  actively 
operational  when  the  State  National  Guard 
forces  are  federalized  or  otherwise  not  avail- 
able In  or  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
A  State  defense  force  need  not  be  so  named 
by  the  State  to  be  a  State  defense  force  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  common- 
wealth that  has  an  organized  National 
Guard. 

"(3)  The  term  'national  emergency'  means 
an  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress. 
"{902.  General  policy 

(a)  State  defense  forces  are  considered  to 
l>e  In  the  national  Interest  as  a  reserve  force 
of  the  several  States— 

"(1)  to  maintain  public  safety  and  order: 

"(2)  to  protect  essential  resources  and  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(3)  to  perform  essential  services  when  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  are  federalized  or  other- 
wise not  available  or  adequate  to  the  State. 

"(b)  State  defense  forces  meet  an  essential 
need  of  the  Nation  and  are  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security. 
"{903.  Membership 

"(a)  Qualifications  for  meml)ershlp  in  a 
State  defense  force  shall  be  determined  by 
the  State  sponsoring  the  defense  force.  A 
member  of  the  armed  forces  may  not  be  a 
member  of  a  State  defense  force.  Member- 
ship in  a  State  defense  force  does  not  exempt 
any  person  from  the  provisions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act. 

"(b)  A  State  may  require  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  chief  executive  of  a  State  before 
a  person  becomes  a  member  in  the  State  de- 
fense force  of  that  State.  Any  such  oath 
shall  include  an  affirmation  of  support  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Memttershlp  in  a  State  defense  force 
may  not  by  itself  limit  a  person  from  enlist- 
ment or  appointment  in  an  armed  force. 
"i  904.  Anns  and  equipment 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  issue  or  loan  to  a  State,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State,  such  equipment,  small  arms,  and  uni- 
forms as  may  be  necessary  for  its  State  de- 
fense force  to  train  and  perform  such  func- 
tions as  may  be  desigmated  by  the  Governor. 
The  issue  of  any  such  items  may  be  made  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  if  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Items  is- 
sued or  loaned  under  this  sutsectlon  may 
only  be  made  from  items  that  are  excess  or 
obsolete  for  the  needs  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scrll>e  policies  and  procedures  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a).  Such  policies  and  procedures 
shall— 

"(1)  ensure  that  items  speclDed  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  may  not  be  issued  or  loaned  if  to 
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do  so  would  affect  adversely  the  readiness  of 
active  or  reserve  forces;  and 

"(2)  provide  that  when  any  property  Issued 
or  loaned  Is  no  long'er  needed  by  a  State  de- 
fense force.  It  shall  be  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
and  that  any  subsequent  disposal  of  such 
property  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 

i  908.  Unifonna:  Sale  and  wear 

"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  chapter  45  of  title 
10.  a  member  of  a  State  defense  force  may, 
while  performing  duty  or  training  (or  travel- 
ing to  and  from  such  duty  or  training),  wear 
a  uniform  prescribed  by  the  State.  Such  a 
uniform — 

"(A)  shall  be  distinctive  from  uniforms 
normally  prescribed  for  wear  by  members  of 
an  armed  force; 

"(B)  shall  include  distinctive  devices  or 
accoutrements  Identifying  it  as  a  uniform  of 
a  State  defense  force;  and 

"(C)  may  not  include  a  designation  bearing 
the  name  of  an  armed  force. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  approve  State  regula- 
tions for  the  wear  of  such  uniform.  The  Sec- 
retary's approval  shall  ensure  that  such  reg- 
ulations Include  provisions  regarding  the 
manner  of  wear  of  the  uniform  will  not  tend 
to  discredit  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  sell  uniforms, 
items  of  uniforms,  indicia  of  grade,  and  indi- 
vidual equipment  to  members  of  State  de- 
fense forces. 

"(c)  A  former  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  or  a  regu- 
lar member  who  is  retired  may  wear  such 
decorations  and  medals  awarded  for  military 
service  or  valor  on  the  uniform  such  person 
wears  as  a  member  of  State  defense  force. 

"liNM.  TraininK  aaaiatance 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  provide,  upon  the 
request  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  ap- 
propriate, training  and  training  assistance 
for  State  defense  forces.  Such  training  and 
assistance  may  Include — 

"(1)  the  provision  or  loan  of  training 
manuals  and  instructional  materials,  includ- 
ing training  devices  used  for  active  and  Re- 
serve forces; 

"(2)  the  use  of  Federal  military  training  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(3)  the  services  of  active  or  Reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  skilled  in  training. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  executive  department  or  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  provide,  upon  the  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  and  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  when  appropriate,  such  training 
and  training  assistance  to  a  State  for  the 
State  defense  forces  of  that  State  as  in  the 
interests  of  national  security  and  not  det- 
rimental to  the  primary  operational  require- 
ments of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Training  under  this  subsection  may 
be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  training  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'IMT.  Federal  coordination 

"The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
shall  serve  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  a  State  and  the  Federal  (rovemment 
on  matters  involving  State  defense  forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"4900.  Non-Federal  aUtna 

"A  member  of  a  State  defense  force  is  not 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or  an  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose,  including  legal  liability  or  legal  de- 
fense. Any  such  member  is  responsible  to  the 
State  sponsoring  the  defense  force.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  State  defense  force  who  Is  injured  or 
who  dies  while  performing  training  or  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  State  defense  force  may  not 
be  provided  military  or  federally  sponsored 
health  care,  other  than  emergency  care.  Fed- 
erally sponsored  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits may  not  be  provided  as  a  consequence  of 
a  person's  status  as  a  member  of  a  State  de- 
fense force. 
"{909.  Security  clearances;  criminal  history 

information 


"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  conduct  such  background  inves- 
tigations as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  as  a  condition  to  al- 
lowing access  to  classified  information  by  a 
member  of  a  State  defense  force. 

"(b)  A  State  sponsoring  a  State  defense 
force  may  conduct  such  background  inves- 
tigations as  the  State  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  as  a  condition  to  allowing 
access  to  clsissified  information  by  a  member 
of  a  State  defense  force.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
"9.  State  Defense  Forces 901". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  109  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  time  of  peace,  a  State  or  territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  maintain  no  troops  other  than  those  of 
its  National  Guard,  a  naval  militia  author- 
ized by  chapter  650  of  title  10,  and  defense 
forces  authorized  by  chapter  9  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "by  subsection  (c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  chapter  9  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 


REC(X}NIZING  THE  SER-VICE 
U.S.  PERSONNEL  INJURED 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parades  arxl 
rallies  which  have  welcomed  our  servicemen 
and  women  home  from  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
been  inspiring  experierx;es  for  us  ail — espe- 
cially for  ttx>se  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vo^ 
unteers  wtx)  put  their  li-,/es  on  ttie  line  when 
their  country  called.  The  importarx»  of  tfieir 
contributions  to  the  strerigth  of  our  military  and 
to  presenting  the  peace  cannot  be  overstated. 
But  in  our  rush  to  demonstrate  how  much  we 
appreciate  tfieir  sacrifices,  we  may  have  for- 
gotten to  thank  those  who  made  some  of  the 
harshest  arxj  most  lasting  sacnfices  of  al^— tt)e 
Persian  Gulf  war's  injured  veterans.  Thou- 
sarxls  of  Desert  Storm  heroes  have  returned 
to  cheering  crowds  and  lavish  ceremonies; 
their  fallen  comrades  have  been  honored  with 
dignity  artd  compassion.  But  the  injured  came 
home  mostly  to  silence,  shuttled  to  military 
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hospitals  wtiere  many  still  struggle  to  recuper- 
ate from  their  injuries  in  ttie  line  of  duty. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Daily  Herakl,  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in  my  home  State 
of  Illinois,  columnist  Jack  Mabley  emphasized 
the  meager  attention  paid  to  the  war's  wound- 
ed in  a  rmving  essay.  Mr.  Mabley  makes  a 
powerful  argument  for  kx>sening  ttie  mtlrtary 
privacy  restrictions  ttiat  surround  hospitalized 
veterans  and  have  unfortunately  kept  ttiese 
courageous  men  and  women  from  the  public 
recognition  ttiey  so  richly  deserve.  We  have 
seen  ttie  lists  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
fighting  Iraqi  aggresskxi;  Mr.  Mabley's  article 
leads  us  to  ask  why  no  such  list  has  been  re- 
leased of  those  severely  injured  and  even  dis- 
abled in  the  effort  We  shoukl  help  bring  these 
largely  unrecognized  veterans  to  the  attention 
of  an  appreciative  American  public. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  subn^  for  ttie 
Record  Jack  Mabiey's  account  of  a  young 
sokjier  named  Kevin  Pollak,  wfiose  experi- 
ences in  war  and  at  home  surely  apply  to 
many  injured  veterans  who  desen/e  our  Ua- 
tion's  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

"Welcome  Homes"  Pass  Over  Injured 

Soldiers 

(By  Jack  Mabley) 

Why  does  the  U.S.  government  treat  the 
hundreds  of  wounded  gulf  war  veterans  as  If 
they  didn't  exist?  They're  getting  good  medi- 
cal care  In  six  army  medical  centers.  But 
where  is  the  recognition,  or  any  appreciation 
for  their  sacrifices? 

Kevin  Pollak,  20,  of  Arizona,  who  grew  up 
in  the  south  suburbs,  is  one  of  them.  Kevin's 
aunt,  Jean  Adamczyk  of  Mount  Prospect, 
told  us  at>out  Kevin,  who  is  in  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Texas. 

Kevin  was  In  a  Bradley  vehicle  hit  by  an 
Iraqi  gound  missile.  Three  of  his  buddies 
were  killed.  He  suffered  devastating  injuries. 
Doctors  amputated  the  tops  of  his  ears  and 
all  of  his  fingers  to  the  first  Joint,  and  he  has 
undergone  skin  grafts  for  his  face  and  much 
of  his  body. 

Since  we  wrote  atwut  Kevin  several  weeks 
ago,  he  has  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
messages.  I  phoned  again  to  ask  how  he's 
doing. 

"Had  a  little  setback,"  Kevin  said.  "I  got 
appendicitis.  Isn't  that  something  .  .  .  with 
all  the  stuff  I  have,  I  get  appendicitis.  They 
took  out  my  appendix  yesterday.  It's  kind  of 
funny,  really.  The  nurses  had  to  laugh." 

His  father,  Robert  Pollak,  told  me  the 
medics  rigged  up  a  device  so  Kevin  could  feed 
himself. 

"Yep,  they  really  know  how  to  do  things 
here.  It's  a  thing  they  kind  of  strap  to  my 
arm  with  a  spoon  laying  in  my  hand.  The 
bandages  are  off  my  hands  so  they  can  get 
more  air. 

"It  helps  me  be  more  indejwndent.  The 
hardest  thing  is  losing  my  Independence 
.  .  .  especially  for  a  soldier.  I'm  an  Infantry- 
man. We're  taught  to  be  independent.  I  could 
do  anything  In  the  desert  .  .  .  make  a  cook 
stove  from  scratch. 

"They're  going  to  make  hooks  for  my 
hands  so  I  can  do  better.  They'll  be  tem- 
porary." 

In  our  previous  conversation  I  asked  Kevin 
if  he  felt  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  he's 
going  through  was  worth  the  cause. 

"You  wrote  that  I  said,  'I  guess  so.'  That 
doesn't  sound  like  me.  I  l)elieve  in  our  cause, 
and  I  think  that  what  we  did  was  right. 

"But  I  wonder  if  the  government  cares.  I 
was  watching  the  welcome  home  salute  to 
veterans  on  TV,  with  all  the  troops  coming 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUsi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednAday  May  J,  1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize  Fa- 
ther Otto  Pisoni,  wtK)  will  be  celebrating  his 
50lh  anniversary  of  ordination  in  the  priest- 
hood on  May  22,  !l  991 . 

Ckjrrently  ttie  pfstor  of  Holy  Cross  Parish  in 
Brandy  Camp,  PA,  Father  Pisoni  is  also  the 
diocesan  spiritual  director  of  the  Blue  Army, 
the  U.S.  delegata  to  the  international  Aposto- 
late  of  Our  Lady  pi  Fatima,  and  sen/es  on  the 
executive  board  cf  ttie  Natior^  Blue  Amny. 

He  is  a  nativq  of  Brockway,  PA,  and  at- 
tributes his  vocation  to  his  mother,  who 
stressed  saying  9  family  rosary  every  day.  In 
each  of  the  seyen  parishes  in  wtwch  he 
served.  Father  Pii  loni  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  youth  prograins,  working  with  the  church 
youth  to  encourai  e  them  to  devekip  their  skills 
and  pursue  their  >  trtMom. 

He  was  trainee  for  the  priesthood  at  Saint 
Vincent  College  a  rxj  Seminary  in  Latrobe,  PA, 
and  was  ordainec  on  May  22,  1941,  by  Arch- 
bishop John  Mak  Ganrion.   Father  Pisoni's 
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leadership  was  recognized  by  the  late  Bishop 
Alfred  M.  Watson,  who  at  one  time  appointed 
him  to  a  5-year  term  as  the  dean  of  Elk,  Cam- 
eron, and  Potter  Counties. 

Indeed,  Father  Pisoni  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  true  leader  over  the  past  50  years  of 
put>lk:  service  to  his  community.  Wherever  he 
has  been,  he  has  profoundly  touched  those 
around  him  and  affected  the  lives  with  which 
he  has  come  in  contact. 

I  join  my  constituents  in  thanking  Father 
Pisoni  for  his  selfless  years  of  service  and  in 
congratulating  him  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination. 


WAVERLY  STUDENT  WINS  FLAG 
DESIGN  CONTEST 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  a  young  man 
from  my  district  who  was  recently  honored  in 
connection  with  National  Youth  Art  Month. 
Alan  Shdes  of  Waverly,  TN,  won  the  flag  de- 
sign contest  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Art 
Education  and  joined  the  winners  of  other 
State  contests  for  the  flag-raising  ceremony 
here  in  Washington. 

Alan  is  a  talented  young  man.  He  rep- 
resents well  the  sort  of  talented  young  person 
this  program  is  designed  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage. I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
wishing  him  well  as  he  furtfiers  his  education. 
And  I  commend  those  in  Tennessee,  like 
Youth  Art  Month  Chair  Christina  Campbell, 
and  elsehwere  for  their  support  of  this  very 
worthwhile  program.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  ttiem  in  the  future  to  erKourage  the  cre- 
ative talent  of  more  txight  young  Americans. 


SALUTE  TO  TIDEWATER  CHAPTER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CERS ASSOCIATION 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKETT 

OF  VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1991 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute 
the  Tidewater  chapter  of  the  Natxinal  Naval 
Officers  Association  [NNOA]  for  its  corrtinuing 
efforts  to  promote  education  in  southeastern 
Virginia. 

The  NNOA,  whKh  has  chapters  throughout 
ttie  United  States,  is  an  organization  conv 
prised  largely  of  black  naval  and  Coast  Guard 
officers.  Formed  in  1971  to  promote  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  minorities  in  the 
military,  the  NNOA  lias  grown  to  t)ecome  one 
of  our  Nation's  leading  associations  of  military 
members. 

The  Tidewater  chapter  of  the  NNOA  has  ap- 
proximately 80  members,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  recentiy  depkjyed  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  This  large  deployment  did  not 
stop  the  Tidewater  chapter  from  continuing  Vne 
many  outstanding  activities  in  whk:h  it  is  en- 
gaged in  our  community. 
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These  men  arxJ  women  have,  for  example, 
adopted  the  class  of  1 993  at  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School  in  Norfolk.  By  adopting  this 
class,  they  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
support  class  functions,  tutor,  and  counsel  stu- 
dents who  are  having  trouble,  and  serve  gerv 
erally  as  role  models.  The  chapter's  members 
were  also  active  last  fall  in  helping  to  ensure 
that  Laborfest  at  Virginia  Beach  was  success- 
ful. 

Last  month,  the  NNOA  renewed  a  tradition 
rt  began  12  years  ago  when  it  joined  with  Nor- 
folk State  University  and  Old  Dominion  Univer- 
sity in  awarding  scholarships  to  three  deserv- 
ing students  in  Hampton  Roads.  These  and 
other  activities  led  to  the  association  being 
named  a  Community  Point  of  Light  last  year 
by  the  Urisan  League  of  Greater  Hampton 
Roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  American  history, 
black  men  and  women  have  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
they  continue  this  tradition  today.  In  southeast- 
em  Virginia,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
great  organization  of  black  naval  officers  who 
are  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
help  others.  Not  only  do  they  sen/e  their  coun- 
try  with  distinction,  txit  they  bring  this  same 
skill  and  dedication  to  helping  in  community 
activities  as  well. 

I  know  that  everyone  in  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia joins  me  in  thanking  tliem  for  a  job  well 
done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACQUELYNNE 
CAPLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention 
the  work  of  an  outstanding  educator  and  edu- 
catbnal  administrator,  Ms.  Jacquelynne 
Caplan,  who  is  retiring  this  evening  after  38 
years  of  senice. 

Ms.  Caplan  was  educated  in  New  Yori(  and 
began  her  teaching  career  in  1953.  She 
moved  to  Sacramento  in  1960  wtiere  she 
l)egan  a  tong  association  with  the  Sacramento 
City  Unified  School  Distilct.  She  moved  up  to 
the  administrative  ranks  in  1 977  wtien  she  bie- 
came  the  vice  principal  of  California  Mkldle 
School.  Since  then,  she  has  been  the  director 
of  curriculum  servk:es  and  alternative  edu- 
catk>n  and  finally  ttie  administrator  of  currk:u- 
lum,  and  staff  development  for  the  Sac- 
ramento City  Unified  School  Distiict. 

She  has  spent  her  career  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  for 
youngsters  in  our  community.  This  in  itself  is 
something  to  be  overwfielmlngly  thankful  for. 
However,  on  top  of  these  efforts  ttirough  the 
worttplace,  she  has  been  involved  in  many 
professional  teacher-administrators  organiza- 
tions trying  to  create  even  better  administra- 
tion and  delivery  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  thanking  Ms.  Caplan  for  her  long  arxJ 
extremely  successful  career  and  in  wishing 
her  continued  happiness  and  health  in  her  re- 
tirement 
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VFW  DISTRICT  SIX  LOYALTY  DAY 
PARADES  IN  THREE  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  SurxJay, 
May  5,  1991,  District  Six  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  hold  its  34th  annual  Loyalty 
Day  Parade  through  the  New  Jersey  commu- 
nities of  Asbury  Park,  Bradley  Beach,  and 
Neptune  Township.  This  year's  parade  is  par- 
ticularty  dedicated  to  showing  support  for 
America's  Armed  Forces  involved  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  recent  victory 
of  our  forces  over  the  tyrannical  and  aggres- 
sive Iraqi  regime  has  brought  out  a  renewed 
sense  of  pride  and  patriotism  among  the 
American  people.  While  our  Nation's  patriot- 
ism is  always  near  ttie  surface,  sometimes  it 
takes  a  major  crisis  for  us  to  remember  how 
much  our  freedoms  here  at  fx>me,  as  well  as 
the  fostering  of  peace  and  human  rights  In 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  depends  upon  the 
vilgllance  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Now  that  the  hostilities  are  ending  and  our 
troops  are  returning  home,  Americans  are  tak- 
ing renewed  pride  in  how  well  our  country 
handles  the  difficult  role  of  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  it  is  a  burden  that  America  has 
bome  for  much  of  this  century,  and  once 
again,  in  1991,  through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
our  troops,  we  have  triumphed  over  the  forces 
of  despotism. 

Therefore,  this  year's  Loyalty  Day  Parade 
will  be  an  extra  special  event — full  of  all  the 
color  arKJ  pageantry  of  a  small  town  parade 
but  with  an  extra  dose  of  pride  in  the  excep- 
tional American  men  and  women  wtra  sac- 
rifk:ed  so  much  in  the  cause  of  freedom  that 
our  Nation  stands  for. 


STATEMENT  UPON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  LIFE 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  WmiAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  conskl- 
erable  decline  in  standards  and  morals  can  be 
denfvsnstrated  regarding  the  standing  of  youth 
in  our  society.  Any  number  of  social  and  edu- 
cational indKators  point  this  out.  It  does  not 
matter  if  you  examine  scholastk:  aptitude  test 
[SAT]  scores,  premarital  sexual  activity,  preg- 
nancies to  unwed  teenagers,  teen  suickle 
rates,  sexually  transmitted  disease  prevalence, 
juver>ile  crime  record,  and  so  forth,  ttie  story  is 
the  same.  American  kkls  are  taking  it  on  the 
chin  by  and  large. 

Is  there  a  central  cause  to  ttiese  problems? 
Are  these  problems  mutually  exclusive?  And 
why  is  it  ttiat  the  more  prosperous  we  seem 
to  be  as  a  nation,  tliese  problems  only  get 
worse? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hokj  to  ttie  admonitk>n  that 
no  success  can  compensate  for  failure  in  ttie 
home.  The  home  is  wtiere  we  shouW  begin 
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our  search  for  answers  to  these  problems. 
Here  we  will  find  answers  to  a  large  part  of 
our  woes.  Complementing  the  social  and  edu- 
catkxial  declines  of  youth  are  the  deterk>rating 
conditions  of  their  parents.  Divorce  is  an  epi- 
demic today.  Female-headed  single  parent 
households,  negligent  husbands  avoiding  fi- 
nancial and  nrx>ral  responsibilities,  and  ttie  re- 
sulting economic  strain  are  too  much  for  ttie 
remaining  familial  structure  to  tjear.  This 
stress  leads  to  physical,  emotional,  and  sut>- 
stance  abuse.  Pretty  soon,  the  term  "family" 
as  we  know  it  has  ceased. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  that  Congress  or 
any  other  coercive  instrument  can  do  to  inv 
plant  the  backbone  of  moral  value  necessary 
to  prevent  dysfunctional  families.  But  moral 
value  is  what  is  needed.  Don't  get  me  wrong. 
Congress  tries  to  help,  but  the  help  is  sadistic, 
ainwst  as  if  tax  dollars  were  going  to  the  Mar- 
quis himself  to  provide  therapy  to  Individuals 
suffering  from  an  inattention  disorder.  Con- 
gressional response  to  date  has  only  indem- 
nified familial  dysfunction. 

One  area  of  publk;  policy  wtiere  Congress 
has  some  leverage  is  education.  From  6  to  8 
hours  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  public  school- 
chikJren  are  open  to  concentrated  influence 
outskJe  of  home  and  church.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  not  spend  ttie  time  here  to  catalog  the  in- 
fusk>n  of  secular  humanism  Into  publk:  edu- 
catk>n  tfiat  began,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  the  1930's.  This  influence  has  been  widely 
t>roadcast  both  for  good  and  bad. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  compelled  at  this 
time  to  comment  on  wtiat  secular  humanism 
has  replaced:  Normative  moral  values  based 
on  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic.  Up  until  1962, 
these  values  were  unquestioned  as  a  positive 
influence  in  public  education.  Kkjs  were  taught 
to  recognize  the  moral  and  historical  value  of 
their  inalienable  rights.  The  precepts  em- 
bodied in  the  Ten  Commandments  were  the 
mortar  ttiat  held  our  laws  together,  gave  ttiem 
weight,  and  that  fueled  indivkJual  self-govern- 
ment. The  consummate  t>enefit  to  society,  to 
our  moral  safety  net,  was  ttiat  the  concept  of 
a  creator  or  higher  authority  was  reinforced  in 
ttie  minds  of  public  school  kkls. 

Far  from  t)eing  an  establishment  of  religkin, 
formally  recognizing  a  creator  as  part  of  the 
schodday  affirmed  no  more  ttian  ttie  concept 
ttiat  some  things  in  life  transcend  man.  Our 
Founders  called  these  things  "life,  liberty,  and 
ttie  pursuit  of  happiness."  Evidently,  such  veri- 
ties are  no  tonger  important  for  publk:  sctiool 
kkJs  to  understand. 

Stioukj  we  ttien  wonder  why  our  youth  are 
in  such  disarray.  Stiould  we  ttien  wonder  why 
our  atiility  to  govern  a  nation  parallels  our  rel- 
ative atiility  to  govern  ourselves?  Woukj  Corv 
gress  mn  such  massive  det>ts  if  each  Member 
was  instilled  with  ttie  normative  wisdom  of  ttie 
proper  role  of  Government,  with  frugality,  with 
prudence?  WoukJ  a  citizenry  elect  unwise  ml- 
ers  if  a  majority  gf  citizens  held  ttiese  values 
high  in  ttieir  own  lives,  if  ttiey  voluntarily  cared 
for  ttie  poor,  oW,  and  sick  among  them? 
Under  these  conditions,  woukJ  we  really  need 
an  all-encompassing  state  to  use  its  coercive 
powers  to  compel  us  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  voluntarily? 

Big  Government,  high  crime,  illiterate  kids, 
and  dysfunctkmal  families  are  ultimately  a  re- 
sult of  moral  negligence  and  a  denial  of  a  ere- 
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ator.  We  have  alk^wed  moral  values  and  a 
creator  to  be  kicked  out  of  publk;  schools,  and 
because  most  kkJs  attend  puble  school,  we 
are  paying  a  high  price. 

Imagine  a  public  schoolroom  wtiere  a  chikj 
is  taught  ttiat  stealing  is  wrong,  not  because 
some  adult  artxtrarily  imposes  this  opinion,  but 
tiecause  the  law  of  ttie  land,  given  to  this  stu- 
dent by  a  creator,  says  ttiat  ttie  chikJ  has  an 
inalienatde  right  "to  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
and  therefore  frowns  disapprovingly  on  one 
person  taking  something  that  belongs  to  an- 
ottier  person. 

Under  wtiat  circumstances  wouW  the  chikl 
tietter  learn  this  lesson:  (A)  where  a  teacher 
arbitrarily  opines  the  belief  that  stealing  is  bad 
even  though  the  chikJ  has  fnends  who  have 
found  great  utility  in  stealing;  or  (B)  where  a 
teacher  reinforces  home  and  ttie  religious 
community  of  ttie  family  to  say,  regardless  of 
utility,  stealing  is  wrong  because  the  Creator 
of  your  rights,  rights  ttiat  coukj  be  trampled  in 
a  climate  of  ttieft,  has  judged  it  to  be  wrong. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  you  to 
choose  (B),  schools  wouW  not  be  able  to  in> 
plement  programs  sufficient  to  meet  this  goal. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  told  us  so.  They 
have  said  ttiat  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  ttie 
first  amendment's  establishment  clause,  ttiat 
to  allow  class  time  to  be  used  by  students  to 
formally  recognize  the  Creator  wtio  gave  ttiem 
ttieir  inalienatile  rigtits  is  a  contractual  breach 
never  intended  by  the  same  Founders  who  in- 
sisted that  we  have  such  transcendent  rights. 

I,  like  many  ottier  Amerrcans,  believe  ttiat 
the  Supreme  Court  has  missed  both  ttie  juris 
and  the  prudence  of  this  issue.  To  correct  this 
deficiency  I  am  introducing  ttie  community  life 
amendment.  The  amendment  says  simply: 

Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  prohibit 
the  Inclusion  of  voluntary  prayer  In  any  pul>- 
lic  school  program  or  activity.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  shall  prescril)* 
the  content  of  any  such  prayer. 

Ttie  community  life  amendment  reaffirms 
the  inherent  constitutional  right  all  Americans 
have  to  acknowledge  ttie  Creator  wtio  gave 
them  their  inalienatile  rights.  This  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  allow  kxal  commu- 
nities to  determine  for  ttiemselves  ttie  matter 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  publk;  school.  It  says 
ttiat  the  Federal  Government  has  no  positive 
role  to  play  in  determining  ttiese  issues. 

I  commend  this  measure  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. With  this  sutxnission,  I  am  also  creat- 
ing a  disctiarge  petitkxi.  All  Memt)ers  are  in- 
vited to  sign  this  petjtkm.  Once  we  reach  218 
signatures,  we  will  have  ttie  pleasure  and  op- 
portunity to  debate  ttiis  issue  on  ttie  floor  and 
give  the  American  people  something  to  go 
on — an  up  or  down  recorded  vote  on  voluntary 
school  prayer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GILBERT  RAYMOND 
ADAMS 


HON.  ES1IBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  indivktual,  Mr. 
Gilt)ert  Raymond  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  is  being 
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recognizsd  by  the  Instaimental  Music  Club  of 
Wason  High  Schcxil  in  Hacienda  Heights,  CA, 
at  their  25th  annqal  awards  banquet,  for  his 
exemplary  service  I  to  ttie  school,  its  students, 
and  to  the  community. 

Music    has    alwBys   been   a   part   of   Mr. 
Adams'  life.  Whil^  attending  high  school  in 
Santa  Ba(t>ara  he^  was  senior  soloist  in  tt)e 
member  of  the  All-Califor- 
^mphony  for  3  years.  Even 
three  scholarships  to  the 
I  the  West,  he  chose  to  ern 
Bfter  graduation  from  high 
Mr.  Adams  was 
Naval  School  of 


school  band,  and 

nta  High  School 

though  he  receive 

Music  Academy  ol| 

Kst  in  the  Navy 

school  in  1952.  Sbon  after, 

selected  to  attendj  the  U.S. 


Music,  here  in  Washington,  DC.  He  served  4 
years  as  naval  miisician,  reaching  the  rank  of 
Tn.  While  in  the  Navy  he 
Jast.   Later,   in  Texas,   Mr. 
the  Corpus  Christi  Sym- 
3S  Singer. 

U.C.  Santa  Barbara 

uning  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 

a  life  diploma  in  music  as 

nber  of  ttie  University  Syrrv 

ara  Symphony,  and  the 

playing  in  many 

has  a  master  of 


first  class  musK 
toured  the   Far 
Adams  played 
phony  under  Jacqti 
Mr.  Adams  attd 
from  1957-60,  obt) 
gree  in  music 
well.  He  was  a 
phony,  the  Santa 
Municipal  Symphony,  while 
dance  and  jazz  bends.  He 


arts  degree  in  eduction  from  Whittier  College. 

Mr.  Adams  has  jbeen  the  director  of  instru- 
mental tntnK  at  (Wilson  High  School  since 
September  1966. 

Under  Mr.  Adams  superb  leadership,  the 
Wilson  High  School  Band  has  won  numerous 
hoTKXs.  It  was  selected  as  ttie  L.A.  Dodgers 
"Battte  of  the  Bahds"  Champtons  for  1981, 
1984,  1985,  1986,  and  1987.  The  Wilson  High 
School  Band  also  participated  in  the  1978, 
1 981 ,  and  1 986  Pasadena  Tournament  of 
1985,  this  splendid  band 
California  representative  to 
jral  for  President  Ronald 
|ton,  DC.  They  also  played 
I  Dan  Quayle  in  September 
fictory  celebration  for  Gov. 
Pete  Wilson  this  p#st  January. 

Club  members '  ardently  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  had  at  extraordinary  Influence  on 
ttie  students  of  Wison  High  School.  His  inspi- 
rationai  leadership  and  his  outstanding  moral 
character  has  list! ttie  way  for  many  musical 
careers.  Nor  are  tliey  ttie  only  ones  to  feel  this 
way.  In  1975,  Mr.  Adams  was  named  the  Ha- 
cienda-La Puent*  Unified  School  District 
Teactier  of  the  Yefu.  In  1984,  he  received  the 
Meritonous  Servic^  Award  from  ttie  Souttiern 
California  School  Bands  and  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation. The  asstciatkxi  also  honored  Mr. 
Adams  with  ttie  Ciold  Seal  of  Recognition  in 
1939.  Also  in  1989,  he  was  named  Honor 
Barxj  Corxluctor  for  ttie  Fullerton  District.  This 
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could  t>e  Isestowed  on  any  teacher  ttian  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  students. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Gilt>ert  Raymond  Adams  for  his  ex- 
emplary service. 


ctiosen  as  one  of  ttie  nomi- 


for  the   Briivo  Award  for  outstanding 


Souttiern  California, 
stated  ttiat  he  has  enjoyed 
his  most  admirable  accom- 
pJishment  has  t)een  to  provide  ttie  best  pos- 
sible musical  ediJcatx>n  for  ttie  hundreds  of 
students  that  he  jas  taught  over  the  past  30 
years. 

No  finer  example  of  this  can  t>e  shown  ttian 
ttie  recent  poll  taten  at  Wilson  High  School. 
Students  were  sur  /eyed  as  to  wtio  their  1 0  top 


heroes  are,  Mr. 


^dams  placed  fourth — after 


mom,  dad,  and  Clod.  Tmly  no  higtier  tribute 


SUPPORT   INDIVIDUAL   SOCIAL,   SE- 
CURITY RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTIR 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1972  Social 
Security  amendments  enacted  a  series  of  pay- 
roll tax  increases — ostensibly  to  txjiU  a  re- 
serve tor  baby-txximer  retirement.  A  good 
idea  In  theory,  but  in  practk:e  the  biggest  dis- 
play of  congressional  profligacy  ever  per- 
petrated. As  Congress  squanders  ttiese  re- 
serves on  deficit  spending,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  bracing  themselves  t)ecause  they 
know  they  will  be  taxed  In  future  years  In 
order  to  pay  themselves  tiack. 

Today  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  put  an  end  to 
this  horror  stiow.  Last  year  I  proposed  refund- 
ing the  Social  Security  resen/e  annually  into 
Individual  Social  Security  Retirement  Accounts 
[ISSRA's]  for  every  American  woricer.  Now  this 
approach  to  preventing  Congress  from  steal- 
ing the  Social  Security  reserve  lias  Iseen 
drawn  Into  legislation. 

My  plan  cuts  the  Social  Security  tax  by  1 
percent  for  both  employer  and  emptoyee  and 
places  these  funds  Into  IRA-type  accounts  for 
each  worker.  This  would  protect  the  estimated 
$3  trillion  reserve  from  ttie  congressional  shell 
game  and  put  It  wtiere  it  can  be  really 
saved — by  real  workers — in  real  dollars.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  important 
measure. 
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sonally  and  through  his  staff.  In  1953,  he 
shared  with  the  late  Jack  H.  Yeager,  a  na- 
tional award  presented  by  ttie  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  to  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  for  coverage  of  prison  riots 
at  Rockview  State  prison. 

Since  joining  Penn  State  University,  Mr. 
Houck  has  t)een  active  In  the  National  Asso- 
ciatron  of  Management  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Centers  [NAMTAC].  In  a  special  Penntap 
project,  he  coordinated  and  edited  an  eco- 
nomic study  covering  five  States,  entitled  'The 
Status  of  Small  Business  in  Region  III." 

He  has  long  impacted  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  our  area  and  was  one  of  four  Indi- 
viduals selected  to  establish  and  begin  oper- 
ation of  Penn  State's  Ben  Franklin  Advanced 
Technology  Center  in  1983.  During  this  as- 
signment he  was  instrumental  In  establishing 
the  Mattemville  Business  and  Technoksgy 
Center,  one  of  ttie  first  small  business  incul^a- 
tors  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  then  we've  seen 
ttiat  these  types  of  Incul^ators  are  very  helpful 
In  helping  rural  areas  attract  new  businesses 
and  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Houck  was  also  active  community  af- 
fairs and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Back 
the  Lions  organization  in  1969.  For  our  na- 
tional bk^ntennial  in  1976,  he  wrote  and 
edited  a  history  of  Bellefonte  whk:h  was  pub- 
lished in  magazine  format  and  titled  "Fountain 
of  Governors." 

He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  of  the  Homestead  Park  United 
Methodist  Church  and  has  t)een  a  memljer  of 
the  board  oi  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist 
Church  and  a  chairman  of  its  staff-parish  rela- 
tk>ns  committee. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  Mr.  Houck 
in  celebrating  his  retirement  from  over  four 
decades  of  servk»  to  ttie  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  wish  Paul  and  his  wife  Marilyn  ttie 
best  of  luck  and  happiness  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  W.  HOUCK 


HON.  WnHAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNS'i'LVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday  May  1,  1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  t<y- 
recognize  Mr.  Paul  W.  Houck  of  State  College, 
PA,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
Penn  State  University.  Mr.  Houck  is  currently 
the  information  coordinator  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Technical  Assistance  Program  [Penntap] 
at  Penn  State.  Prior  to  joining  Penn  State,  he 
served  the  people  of  our  area  for  almost  30 
years  as  a  newspaper  executive. 

A  native  of  Bellefonte,  PA,  Mr.  Hcuck  began 
his  journalism  career  in  the  sports  department 
of  ttie  Centre  Daily  Times  while  in  high  school. 
After  serving  overseas  in  the  Navy  during 
WorU  War  II,  he  became  a  general  news  re- 
porter arxJ  ttien  city  editor  of  the  Times.  Over 
the  next  three  decades,  he  worked  in  a  variety 
of  posts  throughout  western  Pennsylvania  In- 
cluding 7  years  as  ttie  executive  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mirror.  Under  his  stewardship, 
ttie  Mirror  won  three  Keystone  Press  Sweep- 
stakes Awards  and  was  a  close  contender  on 
two  ottier  occasions. 

Thrcughout  his  career  as  a  journalist,  Mr. 
Houck  won  numerous  other  awards  both  per- 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  E. 
BRICKELL 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKETT 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
1991,  the  B'nai  B'rith  Foundation  of  the  United 
States  will  present  its  Great  American  Tradi- 
tion Award  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Brickell,  tne 
Preskjent  of  the  Medical  College  of  Hampton 
Roads. 

This  award  is  a  great  honor  for  Dr.  Brickell, 
and  all  of  us  from  eastem  Virginia  are  very 
proud  of  him.  Recipients  of  this  award  are  part 
of  a  select  group  of  people  wtio — through  their 
life's  work — serve  as  role  models  for  young 
people. 

Dr.  Brickell  is  a  natural  for  this  award.  He 
has  devoted  his  entire  professional  life  to  edu- 
catwn,  eittier  as  a  teacher  or  an  administrator. 
A  graduate  of  ttie  College  of  William  and  Mary 
and  a  former  rector  of  that  great  institution.  Dr. 
Brickell  served  as  the  superintendent  of  ttie 
Virginia  Beach  publk:  sctiools  for  almost  20 
yeeirs. 
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He  oversaw  the  system  as  it  grew  arxj  flour- 
ished into  one  of  Virginia's  biggest  and  best 
school  systems.  He  was  twice  named  in  the 
'Top  100  School  Administrators  in  North 
America"  by  the  Executive  Educator.  His  list  of 
achievements  and  contributions  to  the  lives  of 
young  Virginians  is  too  lengthy  to  include 
here. 

Today,  Dr.  Brickell  is  overseeing  the  impres- 
sive growth  and  development  of  ttie  f^edical 
College  of  Hampton  Roads,  one  of  the  largest 
teaching  facilities  of  its  kind  in  Virginia. 

B'nai  B'rith  has  made  a  wise  and  perceptive 
choice  for  this  Great  American  Traditions 
Award.  I  know  that  all  Virginians  join  me  in 
congratulating  Or.  Brickell  on  a  job  well  done. 
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of  Beverly  Yip.  Her  achievements  are  truly 
worthy  of  praise  and  I  wish  her  good  luck  in 
all  her  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEVERLY  YIP 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  Anrwrican  who  has  devoted 
the  last  1 7  years  to  serving  others  in  her  com- 
munity; Beveriy  Yip,  founder  and  executive  di- 
rector of  ttie  Union  of  Pan  Asian  Communities 
[UPAC]  in  San  Diego,  CA. 

When  Beverly  Yip  founded  UPAC  in  1974, 
San  Diego  was  tnme  to  only  a  few  Asian  im- 
migrants from  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Sanfx>a, 
Guam,  arxl  the  Philippines.  However,  the  need 
for  cooperatkxi  and  unity  within  the  Asian 
community  soon  became  urgent  as  refugees 
and  immigrants  from  Southeast  Asia  swelled 
the  number  of  needy  Asians  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  What  began  as  a  small  organization 
serving  a  limited  community  now  was  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  providing  servk^  to  tfHXi- 
sarxJs. 

Under  Beverly  Yip's  leadership,  UPAC  rose 
to  the  ctiallenge.  Its  members  carried  UPAC's 
message  to  municipal,  county,  regional.  State, 
arxJ  Federal  offices  and  into  the  confererKe 
rooms  of  comnninity  agencies.  With  public  and 
private  funds,  and  with  skilled  bilingual  staff, 
UPAC  helped  its  clients  achieve  access  to 
standard  community  services.  UPAC  also  de- 
veloped culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate 
programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  San 
Diego's  diverse  Pan  Asian  population.  Today, 
UPAC  administers  a  $1.6  million  budget,  em- 
ptoys  a  staff  of  69,  arvj  serves  nrK>re  than 
13,000  Pan  Asians  annuaHy. 

The  tremendous  success  of  UPAC  is  largely 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Beveriy  Yip.  When 
Beveriy  graduated  from  San  Frarx^isco's 
Galileo  High  Sctnot  in  1950,  she  was  already 
a  recognized  arxJ  horxxed  scholar.  In  1954 
her  achievements  were  again  recognized 
when  she  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Bertceley  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
scholar.  Later,  she  went  on  to  receive  her 
master  of  social  work  degree  from  San  Diego 
State  University.  It  was  not  surprising  ttien 
wfien  Beveriy  founded  the  Union  of  Pan  Asian 
Communities  and  provided  ttxxisands  of  less 
fortunate  people  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge, 
energy,  compassion,  arxl  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  saluting  the  many  accomplishments 


ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE  BREAK- 
FAST OF  THE  JEWISH  WAR  VET- 
ERANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  5,  1991,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  New  Jersey, 
Inc.,  a  congressionally  chartered  veterans  or- 
ganizatkin,  and  the  ladies  auxiliary,  will  hokj 
its  10th  Annual  Legislative  Breakfast  in 
Eatontown,  NJ. 

Sunday's  event  will  be  an  especially  notat>le 
occasion  as  the  guest  of  honor  is  our  distin- 
guished U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Frank  R.  Lautenberg.  Senator 
Lautenberg  has  t>een  selected  as  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Year  by  the  New  Jersey  Jewish 
War  Veterans  in  tribute  to  his  strong  advocacy 
for  veterans'  concerns  and  his  excellent  woric 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  breakfast  will  tx 
the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  with  a  special  recognition  for  the 
men  and  women  wtio  served  in  Operatwn 
Desert  Storm.  As  my  good  frierxl  Stanley  J. 
WIdes,  executive  director  of  tf>e  New  Jersey 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  sakj  of  our  Amerk^an 
troops,  their  "gallant  efforts  epitomize  Ameri- 
ca's finest  commitment  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  participate  in  the  events  of  the  New  Jersey 
Jewish  War  Veterans  and  to  wori<  on  behalf  of 
their  agenda  for  those  men  and  women  who 
sacrificed  so  nrxjch  to  safeguard  our  freedoms 
here  at  home  and  to  make  the  worid  a  safer 
and  freer  place.  It  is  also  an  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  any  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  other  Chamber,  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg. 


JURIS  WITHOUT  PRUDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
draft  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitutk>n  was  offered  to  Congress  by  James 
Madison  on  June  7,  1 789.  The  draft  read: 

The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  rellgioas  t>elief  or  worship,  nor 
shall  any  national  religion  be  established, 
nor  shall  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  in 
any  manner,  nor  on  any  pretext  infringed. 

The  House  select  committee  reworked 
Madison's  proposal  into,  "No  religion  shall  be 
established  by  law,  nor  shall  the  equal  rights 
of  conscier>ce  be  infringed."  The  full  House 
opted  for  language  endorsed  by  Fisher  Ames 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  effect,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  laws  touching  religion,  or  in- 
fringing ttie  rights  of  conscience." 
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On  September  9  the  Senate  returned  lan- 
guage back  to  the  House  that,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  establishing  articles  of  faith 
or  a  mode  of  worship,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religk>n."  It  was  a  conference  com- 
mittee that  determined  ttiat,  "Congress  sheiH 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estat)lishment  of 
relignn,  or  prohibiting  ttie  free  exercise  ttiere- 
of,"  the  primary  clauses  of  wtiat  we  now  call 
the  first  amendment. 

The  debate  enjoined  over  the  last  30  years 
by  civil  libertarians  arxl  separationists  to  sug- 
gest ttiat  the  amendment  (xovides  freedom 
from  religion  rather  than  freedom  of  religkxi  is 
an  ensign  for  the  rejectkni  of  original  intent 
and  ttie  vision  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

In  the  Declaration  of  independence,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  of  man's  inalienatjie  rights 
ttiat,  "Whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  ttie  people  to  alter  it."  Let  me  share  with 
you  a  sfiort  history  of  a  government  ttiat  tias 
become  destructive  to  certain  of  ttiese  ends.  I 
am  speaking  of  how  an  un-elected  txxly,  ttie 
Supreme  Court,  with  ttie  timki  consent  of  Corv 
gress,  lias  disallowed  through  a  series  of  judi- 
cial decisions  ttie  free  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  right  of  rising  generations  to  formally 
acknowlege  ttieir  Creator  in  pubiK  settings. 

By  way  of  t>ackground,  ttiere  are  many 
ways  I  coukj  tiegin  this  history  of  judk;ial  turpi- 
tude. I  coukJ  tiegin  on  a  positive  note  by  af- 
firming ttie  spiritual  nature  of  our  society.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  facts  detailing  how  ttie  pur- 
suit of  religkxjs  freedom  spawned  ttie  original 
1 3  Colonies. 

I  coukt  discuss  the  faith  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. That  out  of  the  55  men  wtio  drafted  ttie 
Constitutkjn,  all  txjt  3  were  orttiodox  memt>ers 
of  one  of  the  established  Christian  commurv 
k)ns:  approximately  29  Anglicans,  TB  to  18 
Calvinists,  5  Roman  Catholics.  2  Mettxxjists.  2 
Lutherans.  1  lapsed  Quaker  and  sometime- 
Anglican,  and  one  open  deist 

I  could  also  talk  about  the  phikisophical  and 
legal  traditions  of  men  schooled  in  ttie  Judeo- 
Christian  ethk;,  each  relied  upon  t>y  our 
Founding  Fattiers.  Men  like  Algernon  Sklney 
and  John  Locke,  the  French  phitosopher 
Montesquieu.  William  Blackstone.  and  Hugo 
Grotius. 

Or  I  coukJ  cite  all  the  many  references  to 
our  Creator  in  ancillary  documents  to  our 
founding  such  as  ttie  Norttiwest  Ordinance  of 
1 787  and  all  50  State  constitutk>ns. 

But  I  will  not  submit  to  this  great  temptatk>n. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  ttiese  details.  Al- 
ttxxjgh  I  will  preface  my  remarics  regarding  the 
free  exercise  of  religkxi  as  it  relates  to  prayer 
in  publk:  settngs  by  saying.  partKulariy,  ttiat 
chiklren  will  not  alk>w  us.  their  adult  keepers, 
to  get  away  with  duplKity.  If  recognition  of  a 
Creator  is  good  enough  for  home,  ttie  religkxjs 
community  of  the  family,  and  as  ttie  underpin- 
ning of  our  inalienable  rights,  ttien  it  is  gixxJ 
enough  for  the  sctiool  room. 

Relegating  this  recognitkm  to  its  proper 
place  is  not  enough  to  effectively  influence  the 
active  minds  of  chiklren  wtio  spend  most  of 
ttieir  days  away  from  both  tiome  and  religion 
and  in  an  environment  that  unhesitatingly  pro- 
claims ttiat  such  instructk)n  is  antittietical  to 
reasoned  ttxxjgtit  and  intellectual  stimulatk>n. 

Yet,  this  is  wtiat  we  tiave  come  to  in  soci- 
ety. Ttie  good  that  breathes  life  into  our  west- 
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ment  in  this  coud 
ia  without  power 


em  culture  is  to  manifest  itself  only  in  its  prop- 
er place. 

The  judicial  actr|nsm  of  the  Supreme  Court 
end  in  1962.  The  case  of 
Engel  versus  Vltale  centered  on  a  State-im- 
posed prayer  that  was  recited  daily  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Newj  YofK.  The  beginning  of  the 
day  woukj  start  wit  i: 

AJmigrhtly  God.  we  acknowledg^e  our  de- 
pendence on  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  oui- 
country. 

The  Court  held  tl  lat: 

The  constitutii  inal  prohibition  against 
laws  respecting  aii  establishment  of  religion 
must  at  least  meaa  that  in  this  country  It  Is 
no  part  of  the  bislness  of  government  to 
compose  offlcial  p  -ayers  for  any  group  of  the 
American  people  t  o  recite  as  a  part  of  a  reli- 
gious program  cartled  on  by  government. 

Arxj  furttier,  the  frst  amendments. 
Prohibition  agralnst  governmental  estab- 
lishment of  religien.  as  reinforced  by  provi- 
sions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  govern- 
be  it  State  or  Federal, 
prescribe  by  law  any  par- 
ticular form  of  priyer  which  is  to  be  used  as 
an  official  prayerj  in  carrying  on  any  pro- 
gram of  governm^tally  sponsored  religious 
activity. 

One  year  later,  <in  June  17,  1963,  the  Court 
addressed  ottier  rtjatters  of  free  exercise  and 
establishment  direotty  and  irxJirectly,  in  Abing- 
ton  School  District  yersus  Schempp. 

Each  morning  iat  Abington  Senior  High 
School  selected  istudents  would  read  10 
verses  of  the  Holy  BiWe  over  the  schools" 
intercommunicatiofB  system.  Readings  were 
followed  by  the  recrtation  of  ttie  Lord's  Prayer 
with  all  students  bJing  asked  to  stand  and  re- 
peat the  prayer  id  unison.  These  exercises 
were  closed  with  a  flag  salute  and  the  Pledge 
of  ANegiance. 

Participation  in  fhese  activities  was  left  to 
ttie  discretion  of  the  student  arxJ  students 
could  eittier  refraim  or  leave  the  room  entirely 
until  conxjletion  4^  ttie  exercise.  In  ruling 
against  Akjington,  3s  with  its  forerunner  Engel, 
ttie  Court  ruled  tt|at  such  exercises  were  a 
violation  of  ttie  edUiblishment  clause  as  ap- 
plied to  the  States  jinder  the  14th  amendment, 
had  worked  its  way  up  to 
nmandments  from  being 
I  room  wall.  In  Stone  versus 
Court  reviewed  a  case  wtiere  a 
1978  Kentucky  statute  required  a  copy  of  ttie 
Ten  Commandmeirts  to  be  posted  in  each 
public  sctxx>l  room  iin  the  State. 

Also  to  appear  in  small  print  following  the 
1 0th  Commandment  was  ttie  wording: 

The  secular  application  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  clea  rly  seen  In  its  adoption  as 
the  fundamental  1(  «al  code  of  western  clvill- 
catlon  and  the  ccmmon  law  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Kentucky  trial  court  as  well  as  the  State 
supreme  court  upheW  ttie  statute  as  constitu- 
tional, but  a  majorily  of  ttie  distinguished  nine 
men  in  Washington,  DC,  felt  different.  By  the 
way,  now  Chief  Jjstice  Rehnquist  authored 
ttie  dissenting  opnion.  The  Court  majority 
niedthat 

The  pre-«minen<  purpose  for  posting  the 
Ten  Commandment  on  school  room  walls  Is 


By  1980  the 
denying  ttie 
posted  on  a 
Gratiam,  ttie 


plainly     religious 


Commandents  is  u  ideniably  a  sacred  text  in 


in     nature.     The     Ten 
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the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths,  and  no  legis- 
lative recitation  of  supposed  secular  purpose 
can  blind  us  to  that  fact. 

A  last  major  court  decision  I  will  mention 
concerned  a  Louisiana  law  passed  by  the 
State  legislature  in  1982  which  said  that  any 
time  ttie  ttieories  of  creation  or  evolution  are 
tau9.1t,  independent  of  each  other,  the  other 
theory  must  be  taught  as  well.  The  7-to-2  de- 
cision of  Edwards  versus  Aguillard  hekj  that: 

The  act  continues  the  battle  of  William 
Jennings  Bryant  carried  to  the  grave.  The 
act's  intended  effect  is  to  discredit  evolution 
by  countert>alanclng  its  teaching  at  every 
turn  with  the  teaching  of  creationism,  a  reli- 
gious belief.  The  statute  therefore  is  a  law 
respecting  a  particular  religious  belief. 

Each  of  ttie  four  decisions  rested  on  the  no- 
tion that  the  14th  amendment  incorporates  the 
estatdishment  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  1 940  case  of  Cantwell  versus  Connecticut 
was  the  seminal  decision  on  this  aspect  of  in- 
corporation. The  Court  stated: 

The  fundamental  concept  of  liberty  em- 
bodied In  [the  Fourteenth]  Amendment  em- 
braces the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  *  *  *.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment has  rendered  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  as  Incompetent  as  Congress  to  enact 
such  laws. 

Of  course,  underlying  this  interpretation  is 
the  Court's  rejection  of  the  contention  that  the 
establishment  clause  forbids  only  govenv 
mental  preference  of  one  religion  over  an- 
other. The  Court  took  care  of  this  notion  in 
1 947'3  Everson  versus  Board  of  Education.  By 
the  time  ttie  Abington  case  rolled  around,  ttie 
Court  was  content  to  brush  aside  contentions 
favoring  original  Intent  as  "entirely  untenat)le 
arxj  of  value  only  as  academic  exercises." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  dismiss  ttie  original  intent  of 
the  Constitutk>n  as  an  academic  exercise  is 
tjeyond  reason.  This  judicial  sleight  of  hand  to 
contol  constitutional  nomenclature  can  legiti- 
mately be  deemed  the  sophistry  of  political  ac- 
tivists. As  the  legislative  branch  does  with  ex- 
treme effectiveness,  ttie  Court  tias  chosen  to 
ignore  the  past — inasmuch  as  it  detracts  from 
their  argument — and  has  invoked  a  new  corv 
stitutional  order  based  on  revisionist  history 
ttiat,  in  this  case,  dkj  not  commerx:e  until 
1940. 

In  a  corxxirring  opinion  to  Atjington,  Justice 
William  Brennan  wrote  tfiat  "a  too  literal  quest 
for  the  advk;e  of  the  founding  fathers  *  *  * 
seems  to  me  futile  and  misdirected  *  *  '."He 
ttien  offered  four  reasons  why  he  tielieves 
this. 

First,  Justrce  Brennan  believes  ttiat  "the  his- 
torical record  is  at  k)est  amt)iguous"  surround- 
ing ttie  framers  intent  of  the  first  amendment. 
Second,  he  claims  that  "American  education 
has  greatly  cl-anged"  since  1791  wtien  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  Ttiird,  Brennan  sug- 
gests ttiat  time  has  created  a  religious  com- 
munity in  America  "vastly  more  diverse"  than 
originally.  And  fourth,  "free  public  education" 
is  driven  from  our  religious  diversity. 

Each  point  is  arguable;  certain  ones  more 
ttian  ottiers.  The  first  point,  regarding  the  his- 
torical record,  is  ttie  most  arguat)le.  Constitu- 
tional scholar  and  law  professor  Raoul  Berger 
has  written  that: 

The  paramount  consideration  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  intention  of  the  legislature.  That  in- 
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tentlon  may  be  evidenced  by  statements  of 
leading  proponents,  and.  If  found,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  good  as  written  into  enactment: 
"the  intention  of  the  lawmaker  is  the  law". 

Writing  ttiat  the  "invocation  of  ttie  Bill  of 
Rights  against  the  States  is  of  fairly  recent  ori- 
gin" Professor  Barger  continues  that  at  our 
founding: 

It  was  not  fear  of  State  misgovernment  but 
distrust  of  the  remote  federal  newcomer  that 
fueled  the  demand  for  a  federal  Bill  of  Rights 
which  would  supply  the  eame  protection 
against  the  federal  government  that  State 
Constitutions  already  provided  against 
States. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Court  is  selectively  incor- 
porating. Nowtiere  to  be  found  in  any  of  these 
decisions  is  the  incorporation  of  ttie  free  exer- 
cise clause,  only  the  establishment  clause  is 
so  tionored. 

The  irony  of  incorporation  in  this  case  is  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  designed  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  do  as  they  will.  Now,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  become  a  restriction  on  their  au- 
tonomy. 

An  equal  irony  is  ttiat  the  original  Engel  de- 
cision prohibited  the  use  of  Government  writ- 
ten or  auttiorized  prayers.  Yet  today,  govern- 
ments from  city  councils  to  Congress  tell  pri- 
vate citizens  what  they  can  and  cannot  say  or 
do  at  public  functions.  This  happened  in 
Tustin,  CA,  where  ttie  mayor  and  his  legal 
counsel,  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
relevant  Court  decisions,  decided  that  trie 
name  Jesus  Christ  coukj  not  be  mentioned 
during  invocatkins  at  city  council  meeetings. 
Either  government  can  or  cannot  place  pre- 
scriptions on  religious  activities  at  public  meet- 
ings. 

So  where  does  this  leave  our  children  in 
pdblk;  sctiools?  The  primary,  secular  purpose 
for  allowing  prayer  back  in  public  schools  is  to 
reinforce  in  ttie  minds  of  our  children  the  de- 
claratory edict  from  the  founding  of  our  Nation 
ttiat  all  people  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  inalienatile  rights. 

A  formal  recognition  of  the  Creator  can 
sen/e  as  a  daily  reminder  to  students  thiat  they 
have  a  few  liberties  and  responsibilities  that 
are  not  delegated  to  the  govemments  of  men 
and,  hence,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  men. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  the  community  life 
amendment  to  these  ends. 


m  HONOR  OF  MAY  8,  1991,  THE 
DAY  OF  THE  TEACHER,  LITTLE 
LAKE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SANTA 
FE  SPRINGS,  CA 


HON.  ESTIBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  1991  Teacher  of  ttie 
Year  for  Little  Lake  School  District. 

On  May  8,  1991.  the  Little  Lake  School  Dis- 
trict will  hoW  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Day 
of  the  Teacher.  This  day  has  been  set  aside 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  current  and  retired 
teachers  of  the  Little  Lake  School  District  who 
have  committed  their  lives  to  ttie  instruction 
arxJ  growth  of  our  youth. 
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On  this  day,  the  school  district  will  pay  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  1990-91  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  Wanda  Shaffer.  The  Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award  is  given  to  a  teacher  who  has 
denwnstrated  outstanding  teaching  and  has 
gone  above  and  beyond  the  cail  of  duty.  Mrs. 
Sfiaffer  is  such  a  person.  She  is  a  teacher 
who  understands  the  complexities  that  go  into 
the  learning  process.  More  importantly,  she 
understands  children.  To  quote  Mrs.  Shaffer: 

I've  made  a  difference  In  students'  lives 
and  have  fostered  a  love  for  science  and 
learning.  I've  often  stated  that  although  pay 
raises  are  sweet,  and  awards  are  nice,  the 
best  recognitions  of  my  teaching  ability  are 
the  invitations  I  receive  from  past  students 
for  graduations,  weddings.  Eagle  Scout 
Awards,  mitzvahs,  and  baby  showers.  I've 
now  reached  that  enjoyable  stage  of  teaching 
when  a  new  7th  grader  will  say,  "My  dad 
says  to  say  hello  to  you  and  that  this  class 
will  be  neat." 

Dr.  John  V.  Pullce,  superintendent  for  Little 
Lake  City  School  District  states: 

Wanda  Shaffer  is  an  outstanding  teacher, 
loved  by  her  students  and  respected  by  her 
peers.  She  has  the  ability  to  inspire  all  those 
with  whom  she  comes  into  contact.  She  has 
my  highest  endorsement  and  t>est  wishes  as 
she  begins  her  year  as  Little  Lake's  rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Little  Lake  School  District 
is  one  of  the  finest  school  districts  in  the  State 
of  California.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  a  salute  to  all  the  teactiers  of  the  Little  Lake 
City  and  especially  to  the  1991  Little  Lake 
School  Distrkrfs  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Wanda 
Shaffer. 


TENNESSEE  RESPECTEEN  WINNER 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  host  Katie  Helms  and  her 
family,  from  Memphis,  TN.  Katie  is  my  State's 
winner  of  the  Speak  for  Yourself  Program,  a 
part  of  the  RespecTeen  Program. 

My  colleagues,  I'm  sure,  are  familiar  with 
the  RespecTeen  Program.  It  is  a  nationwide 
effort  sponsored  by  ttie  Lutheran  BrothertKxxJ. 

Katie  won  ttie  Tennessee  competition  with  a 
tfwughtful  letter  about  energy  conservation 
and  the  need  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels.  I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  this 
bright  and  thoughtful  young  woman.  It  speaks 
well  of  her,  her  family,  her  teachers,  and  those 
Involved  in  the  RespecTeen  Program  in  Mem- 
phis that  her  essay  has  been  selected  the 
State's  best  Katie  and  ttie  otfier  State  winners 
represent  some  of  America's  best  and  most 
conscientious  young  citizens,  by  whose  lead- 
ership and  service  our  Nation  will  be  well 
served  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Katie's  let- 
ter of  interest,  as  I  did,  and  I  offer  it  now  for 
pubiKaton  in  ttie  Congressional  Record: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  dependency 
of  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
fossil  fuels,  and  l>elleve  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  start  conserving  and  researching  for 
new  sources  of  energy.  Please  consider  giving 
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your  support  to,  and  working  toward  the  re- 
search of  new  energy  sources. 

I  have  learned  that  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  world's  energy  is  supplied  from  coal,  pe- 
troleum, and  natural  gas,  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  depends  on  these  three  fuels  for 
eighty  percent  of  its  energy.  World  fossil  fuel 
consumption  doubles  every  twenty  years, 
and  since  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  them, 
they  will  someday  run  out.  At  this  rate,  pe- 
troleum will  be  very  scarce  in  the  early  2l8t 
century,  followed  by  natural  gas,  which  will 
be  depleted  not  long  after  petroleum. 

There  are  many  alternatives  to  fossil  fuels 
for  energy  in  the  future.  Hydroelectric  power 
is  one  of  the  more  widely  used  alternatives, 
although  it  only  supplies  two  percent  of  the 
world's  power.  Nuclear  energy  is  another 
source  of  power  for  the  world,  along  with 
solar  power,  wind  energy,  and  tidal  power.  I 
understand  that  the  production  of  these 
sources  is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  that 
you  must  be  in  or  near  a  favorable  location 
to  use  many  of  them.  That  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing for  your  support  of  research  on  improve- 
ment of  the  production  of  these  sources. 

The  conservation  of  energry  could  also  re- 
lieve the  consumption  of  fuels.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  be  done  to  conserve 
energy.  At  home,  people  could  form  carpools 
to  reduce  the  use  of  petroleum.  Better  insu- 
lation in  homes  and  other  buildings  could 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  used  for 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  However,  many 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  need  for  energy 
conservation.  I  believe  that  simple  advertise- 
ments or  pamphlets  telling  about  this  will 
help  the  problem. 

I  am  aware  that  scientists  are  studying  the 
possibilities  of  new  energy  sources,  and  that 
many  other  people  are  helping  also.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Katie  Helms. 


A  "STAR"  LEA-VTES  THE  JOURNAL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes  we 
come  across  people  in  our  lives  wtK>,  through 
service  to  their  community,  enrich  not  only  ttiat 
community,  but  enrich  and  inspire  ottiers  as 
welt.  Thomas  F.  Driscoll  is  such  a  person. 

Thomas  Driscoll,  executive  editor  of  the 
Joumal  Star  retired  recently  after  41  years. 
His  tenure  at  the  Joumal  Star  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary one,  marked  with  professionalism  and 
integrity.  In  a  time  wtiere  declining  circulation 
affects  literally  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try, Tom's  leadership  and  insight  has  continu- 
ously provided  central  Illinois  with  an  accurate 
reflection  of  our  community  arxl  ttie  worid  in 
whKh  we  live. 

At  this  point  in  ttie  Recx)RD,  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in,  ap- 
propriately, the  Peoria  Joumal  Star,  "JS  Exec- 
utive Editor  To  Retire." 

JS  ExEcxmvE  Editor  To  Retire 
(By  Sally  McKee) 

After  41  years  with  the  Joumal  Star,  Exec- 
utive Editor  Thomas  F.  Driscoll  is  retiring 
from  his  editorial  duties,  but  plans  to  remain 
a  memtier  of  the  corporation's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 
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His  retirement  is  effective  Friday. 

Describing  himself  as  an  "aging  idealist." 
Driscoll,  65,  said  he  has  never  become  Jaded 
to  the  l>a8ic  function  of  the  press:  to  inform 
the  public  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

Despite  declining  circulation  at  the  Jour- 
nal Star  and  at  many  papers  throughout  the 
country.  Driscoll  said  he  does  not  believe 
newspapers  are  dying.  But  he  said  he  is  con- 
cerned that  people  do  not  l>elieve  they  need 
the  newspaper  to  make  informed  decisions. 

"It  t>other8  me  that  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  coverage  they  get  from  other 
media."  he  said.  "If  they  really  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  they  need  to  know 
more  than  what  is  given  in  a  brief  news- 
cast." 

The  veteran  Journalist  Joined  the  Joumal 
Star  as  a  reportsr  in  1949  with  a  txichelor's 
and  master's  degree  from  Northwestern  Unl- 
versity'p  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

His  pro.notions  at  the  Journal  Include:  as- 
sistant city  editor.  1965;  city  editor.  1956:  as- 
sistant managing  editor.  1970;  managing  edi- 
tor, 1973;  editor,  1979;  and  executive  editor, 
1964.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  trustee  of  the  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plans  in  1967. 

John  T.  McConnell.  president  and  pul>- 
lisher  of  Peoria  Joumal  Star  Inc..  said 
DriscoU's  leadership  has  t>een  invaluable 
both  for  the  newspaper  and  the  corporation. 

"He  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most  realistic 
people  I've  ever  met,"  McConnell  said.  "That 
has  translated  itself  into  our  producing  one 
of  the  t>est  news  vehicles  available — in  my 
opinion — for  a  market  our  size." 

Driscoll  praised  former  publisher  Henry  P. 
Slane's  decision  to  put  the  newspaper's  own- 
ership in  the  hands  of  its  employees.  Slane 
asked  Driscoll  to  visit  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal before  his  decision  and  see  how  well  the 
plan  worked  there. 

Not  only  does  the  ESOP  plan  l>eneflt  the 
employees,  but  local  ownership  of  the  news- 
paper keeps  it  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
care  attout  the  community  and  its  needs. 
Driscoll  said. 

In  his  most  recent  role  as  executive  editor, 
DriscoU's  responsibilities  have  included  the 
editorial  page  along  with  control  of  the  en- 
tire newsroom  operation.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment, his  responsibilities  will  be  divided  be- 
tween Jack  Brimeyer,  managing  editor,  and 
Barb  Mantz  Drake,  editorial  page  editor. 

Peoria  issues  that  continue  to  concern 
Driscoll  include  the  lack  of  development 
along  the  riverfront  and  lack  of  cooperation 
among  local  governments. 

Although  he  has  written  al>out  both  these 
issues  many  times  on  the  editorial  page, 
Driscoll  said  he  still  hopes  the  community 
will  take  advantage  of  its  riverfront. 

"It  has  always  amazed  me  that  Peoria  has 
let  its  riverfront  deteriorate  and  has  never 
exploited  it,"  Driscoll  said.  "We  take  this 
beautiful  natural  resource  and  Junk  it  up." 

Journalistically,  DriscoU's  most  rewarding 
Job  at  the  newspaper  was  the  position  of  city 
editor,  he  said.  The  city  editor  has  a  hand  in 
every  local  story  written  by  the  city  desk. 
Including  deciding  which  stories  to  cover. 

"That  was  the  best  for  a  hard  news  Jour- 
nalist." he  said. 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  live  in  German- 
town  Hills.  They  have  10  children. 
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RECOGNIZIN(  ^ 
DEDICATEI I 


LT.  JIM  HURLEY.  A 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  W&  (BUI)  HEFNER 

OF  N  3RTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSI   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  HEFNER,  ^(lr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
examples  to  be  found  of  IndividLials  who  un- 
selfishly dedicate  themselves  to  public  service. 
Some  become  w*ll  krxnvn  to  us  and  are  re- 
warded for  their  efforls  with  some  measure  of 
praise  and  recognition,  but  most  are  those 
wtK>  quietly  devote  themselves  to  the  greater 
good  arxj  find  th^ir  reward  in  the  work  itself. 

Today  I  rise  to  pay  tritxrte  to  just  a  man,  Lt. 
James  L  "Jim"  Hurley,  who  officially  retires 
today  from  the  pqk:e  department  in  Salisbury, 
NC,  after  over  30  Wears  of  servne. 

It  was  Jim  Hurley's  dream  to  become  a  po- 
lice officer,  and  wpi  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance that  dream  (ztme  true  for  him  on  January 
21,  1961.  For  th^  next  30  years,  he  would 
serve  on  the  police  force  with  the  kind  of 
hOTKK  and  unselfish  dedication  that  woukl  earn 
him  the  respect  And  admiration  of  his  fellow 
officers,  and  of  th«  community  he  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jm  Hurley  is  a  true  public 
sen/ant.  and  toda  t.  I  woukJ  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Nm  by  having  the  artide  written  about  him 
in  his  hometown  newspaper,  ttie  Salisbury 
Post  entered  into  the  Record. 

[From  the  Salisbury  Post.  Apr.  1.  1991] 

"Ou)-TD£K  Offic  em"— Lt.  Hurley  About  to 

Hano  Up  Gun.  Badge 

(By  Martha  Yates) 

He  was  a  2S-ya  sir-old  high  school  dropout 
slin^ngr  hamburg  era  for  a  living  when  he  de- 
cided to  swap  his  apron  for  a  badge  and  a 
gun. 

With  that  decls  on.  James  Leonard  Hurley, 
also  known  as  "J  m."  '•Jimmy"  or  "Cabbage 
Head."  also  detei  mined  to  meet  head-on  the 
challenges  It  wou  d  bring. 

First,  he  had  m  get  his  high  school  di- 
ploma. He  couldD  t  be  a  cop  without  it. 

"I  bugged  Chlel  Dave  Shuler  about  becom- 
ing an  officer."  lays  Hurley  (no  relation  to 
the  Post  publisher  of  tbe  same  name).  "I 
talked  with  th!  officers  that  came  in 
Blackwelder's  Barbecue  every  day.  I  wanted 
to  do  what  they  d|d." 

He  passed  his  '  high  school  testing  on  a 
Monday  after  attending  classes  for  about  a 
year  at  Spencer  YMCA.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, he  was  in  SI  uler's  office.  "He  said  he'd 
let  me  know."  Hu  rley  says 

"The  next  day.  [  hadn't  heard  flxim  him.  so 
I  went  back  to  lee  him.  On  Friday.  I  still 
hadn't  heard,  so  1  went  back  again.  He  told 
me  to  pick  up  mj  uniform  and  come  in  Sat- 
urday night." 

Hurley  bought  i  Navy-surplus  gun  and  bor- 
rowed four  round4  of  ammunition  from  an  of- 
at  Blackwelder's  until  10 
p.m..  then  went  bome  and  got  ready  for  his 
flrst  night  as  a  pc  lice  officer. 

a  proud  young  officer  that  first 


He  was 

night  on  the  Square. 

That  was  Jan.  II.  1961.  more  than  30  years 
ago.  Now  he's  thl|iklng  about  retirement  be- 
fore the  long  hot 


lummer  sets  in. 


I've  never  mlsi  led  a  paycheck  from  the  po- 
lice deiwrtment."  Hurley  says. 

Times  have  changed  over  his  30  years  on 
the  force. 

"Back  then,  evferybody  In  the  department 
knew  everybody.!'  Hurley  says.    'We  knew 
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each  other's  families.  Everybody  stayed  with 
the  job.  Now.  the  work  hours  are  different, 
there's  a  lot  more  turnover  in  personnel  and 
the  paperwork  will  choke  you. 

"The  biggest  thing  we  find  now  Is  dope. 
The  same  laws  are  being  broken.  It's  just  a 
different  group  of  people  breaking  them. 
Some  of  the  people  I'm  arresting  now  are  the 
children  of  people  I  arrested  years  ago." 

He  has  a  lot  of  stories  tucked  away  to  tell 
his  four  grandchildren — two  girls  and  iden- 
tical twin  grandsons.  Their  photographs  fill 
a  bookcase  along  a  wall  in  his  small  office. 

Once  he  was  walking  a  beat  in  a  dark 
downtown  alley  and  he  heard  a  noise.  He  was 
armed  with  a  flashlight  and  a  whistle.  Police 
didn't  have  portable  two-way  radios  back 
then.  The  next  thing  he  knew  something  at- 
tacked him.  When  he  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise, he  discovered  that  a  cat  had  jumped  on 
his  shoulders. 

When  he  went  to  work  at  the  police  depart- 
ment, everyone  started  on  third  shift.  Offi- 
cers got  to  move  to  another  shift  if  some- 
body died  or  quit.  That  didn't  happen  often. 

And  the  downtown  foot  patrol  had  to  know 
each  business,  the  number  of  windows  and 
doors  in  the  building,  where  the  safe  was. 
who  owned  it.  how  many  people  worked 
there  and  what  hours  it  was  open.  Officers 
also  knew  each  owner's  family. 

It's  quite  a  different  story  these  days. 
"There's  no  official  foot  patrol  downtown," 
he  says. 

Then  there  are  memories  of  how  he  and  his 
longtime  sidekick,  Don  Whitley,  lost  only 
one  case  in  court  during  their  entire  career 
together. 

"Whitley  was  &a  good  a  detective  as  I've 
ever  seen."  Hurley  says  of  his  former  part- 
ner. "He  was  taken  out  of  the  detective  divi- 
sion and  put  into  downtown  walking  a  beat. 
It  was  one  of  the  worse  miscarriages  of  jus- 
tice I  have  ever  seen." 

That's  his  only  criticism  of  the  department 
he's  served  for  so  long. 

Hurley  was  one  of  the  first  K-9  handlers  in 
the  city.  The  dogs  were  trained  much  as  they 
are  today  except  for  drug  searches. 

"We  didn't  have  that  then."  he  says.  His 
dog.  Rick,  lived  with  the  Hurley  family  on 
Fairmont  Avenue. 

"The  only  time  that  dog  ever  growled  at 
me  was  when  I'd  correct  my  daughters. 
Vickie  and  Mltzl."  he  says. 

People  who  have  worked  with  Hurley  over 
the  years  admire  the  courage  it  took  for  him 
to  get  where  he  is  today.  One  of  them  in 
Glenn  Parks,  who  retired  in  1982  as  police 
chief. 

"He  wanted  to  be  a  policeman  so  bad  that 
he  pestered  Shuler  until  he  got  on."  Parks 
says.  "He's  not  scared  of  work.  There's  not  a 
lazy  bone  in  him.  Not  only  does  he  work  at 
the  police  department,  he's  out  doing  some- 
thing else  after  he  gets  off.  He's  real  good  at 
working  on  air  conditioners. 

Parks  says  Hurley's  case  clearance  record 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  department.  "He  has 
the  natural  Inqulsitiveness  needed  to  be  a  de- 
tective." Parks  says.  "He's  been  in  the  right 
field." 

Hurley  is  described  by  Lt.  Tommie  Wood  of 
the  Rowan  County  Sherlfrs  Office,  a  former 
police  officer,  as  among  the  last  of  the  origi- 
nals on  the  Salisbury  Police  Department. 
Two  other  officers.  Capt.  Wayne  Whitman 
and  Lt.  Price  Brown,  follow  Hurley  on  the 
"originals  list." 

Chief  Jeff  Jacobs  agrees.  "He's  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  old-time  police  officers  who 
can  relate  and  deal  with  people.  That's  bis 
strongest  attribute. 

"I  have  found  him  to  be  a  strength  within 
the  department.  He's  a  strong  supporter  for 
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me  and  a  loyal  employee.  Most  of  all, 
though.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  friend." 

Hurley  credits  his  wife.  Llbby.  for  her  de- 
votion that  carried  him  through  30  success- 
ful years  as  a  police  officer  as  he  followed  his 
dream. 

"You've  got  to  have  a  good  wife  and  she 
sure  has  been."  he  says  of  his  wife  of  39 
years.  "You've  to  to  have  that  support." 

Mrs.  Hurley  says  her  husband's  retirement 
is  as  special  to  her  as  the  day  he  went  to 
work  for  the  police. 

"I  am  proud  of  my  husband's  accomplish- 
ments over  the  years  and  have  enjoyed  the 
friends  his  career  has  brought  into  our 
lives."  she  says. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  words  Jimmy  told 
me  over  30  years  ago:  'Honey.  I  want  to  be- 
come a  police  officer." " 

The  rest  is  history. 


PROUD  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN  DAY 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  5,  1991,  a  "Weteome  Home  Veterans" 
rally  will  take  place  on  the  boardwalk  in  Sea- 
side Heights,  NJ.  The  event  is  scheduled  as 
part  of  "Proud  To  Be  an  American  Day," 
sponsored  by  the  Ocean  County  Mayors  As- 
sociation, the  Ocean  County  Board  of 
FreehoWers,  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Toms  River. 

At  the  same  location  on  February  3  of  this 
year,  at  least  100,000  people — as  many  as 
150,000  by  many  estimates — turned  out  for  a 
"Support  Our  Troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Day." 
During  those  eariy  days  of  the  war,  when  the 
outcoHDe  was  not  at  all  clear,  many  prayers 
and  fervent  hopes  were  offered  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  troops.  On  Sunday,  the  Jersey 
shore  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
joy  over  the  safe  retum  of  our  vk:torious  forces 
arid  to  offer  its  collective  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  a  job  performed  brilliantly  arxl  profes- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district,  like  the  rest  of 
America,  was  united  to  an  almost  unanimous 
degree  behind  our  troops  and  in  support  of 
their  just  mission.  From  the  decorations  of 
flags  and  yellow  rit)bons  on  homes  and  txisi- 
nesses  to  the  individual  acts  of  support  and 
assistance  that  were  provided  to  the  families 
of  servicemen  and  servicewomen,  the  Jersey 
shore  showed  its  true  patriotk:  colors  during 
the  duration  of  the  crisis. 

After  Felxuary's  event,  the  mayor  of  Island 
Heights,  hJJ,  David  Siddons,  received  a  letter 
from  President  Bush  with  a  handwritten  post- 
script reading  "I  am  so  proud  of  our  troops." 
I  can  say  with  confidence  that  those  are  the 
sentiments  of  ainrwst  every  American  citizen, 
and  certainly  of  the  people  wtw  live  on  the 
Jersey  shore. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTm 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
mid-April  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy hekj  its  Third  International  Conference  on 
Democracy  in  Washington,  DC,  and  brought 
together  many  of  the  leading  democratic  activ- 
ists from  around  the  worid.  Leaders  of  the 
nascent  prodenrxxracy  movement  in  China, 
President  Violeta  Chamon-o  of  Nicaragua,  Ro- 
manian student  activist  and  leader  Marian 
Munteanu,  recently  elected  parliamentarians, 
representatives  from  the  newly  elected  central 
European  governments,  and  economists  and 
political  analysts  from  aspiring  denrKxratic 
nx>vements  in  politically  closed  societies 
joined  for  seminars,  lectures  and  the  sharing 
of  ideas. 

One  participant  was  Ukrainian  Mykhaylo 
Horyn,  deputy  chairman  of  RUKH,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Popular  Movement.  His  election  to  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  Supreme  Soviet  in  March  1990 
followed  decades  of  politk^l  disskjence.  In 
fact,  having  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group,  he  spent 
6  years  in  a  special  latx>r  camp  and  was  fi- 
nally pardoned  in  1987. 

Mr.  Horyn  presented  to  the  NED  conference 
his  thoughts  on  Ukraine's  progress  toward 
irxlependence.  He  suggests  tf^t  Ukraine  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  collapse  of  tfie 
Soviet  empire,  saying: 

The  empire  can  exist  without  the  Baltic 
states,  but  not  without  Ukraine,  because 
Ukraine  Is  a  major  producer  of  industrial 
goods  and  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Horyn's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  full  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  analysis  of  the 
current  situatk>n  in  Ukraine  and  the  progress 
of  the  democratk:  community  in  that  Soviet 
RepuWk;. 

The  Ukrainian  Path  to  Independence 
(Presentation  by  Mykhaylo  Horyn) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Yes- 
terday, Dr.  Zblgnlew  Brzezinski  commented 
that  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  having 
freed  themselves  from  the  control  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  are  seeking  their  own  approaches 
to  solving  the  complex  problems  of  democ- 
racy building.  Ukraine  is  among  those  colo- 
nies of  the  Soviet  Empire  that  are  taking 
their  first  steps  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

Ukraine's  subjugated  status  Is  not  limited 
to  the  70-year  period  of  communist  terror.  In 
the  17th  Century,  as  a  free  Kozak  republic,  it 
found  Itself  within  the  confines  of  the  empire 
of  the  Russian  czars;  within  120  years  it  had 
lost  its  Independence  and  its  democratic  sys- 
tem and  was  transformed  into  a  colony.  An 
attempt  to  establish  an  Independent  state 
during  the  revolution  of  1917-20  was  crushed 
by  Bolshevik  armies  sent  to  Ukraine  by 
Lenin. 

During  its  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ukraine  has 
suffered  two  mass  famines.  The  more  recent 
one,  orchestrated  by  the  Communists  in 
193^-33  In  order  to  crush  for  good  our  people's 
resistance  to  the  regime,  took  the  lives  of 
approximately  seven  million  victims.  As  a 
result  of  such  purposeful  genocide,  the  num- 
ber of  Ukrainians  did  not  increase  during  the 
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sixty-year  rule  of  the  Bolsheviks;  in  1979  it 
was  at  the  1917  level— 35  million. 

Our  losses,  however,  haven't  been  limited 
to  this.  Due  to  deliberate  anti-Ukrainian 
policies,  large  area£  of  Ukraine  (the  South, 
the  Southeast  and  the  North)  are  severely 
Russified.  In  cities  with  populations  of  a  mil- 
lion or  more  there  was  not  a  single  Ukrain- 
ian school.  Ukrainian  churches— the  Ukrain- 
ian AutocephalouB  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Byzantine-Catholic  Church — were  banned, 
their  clergy  shot  or  exiled  to  Siberia. 

In  the  March  1990  elections  the  democratic 
forces  united  and  formed  the  Democratic 
Bloc,  which  won  120  seats  in  the  Supreme 
Rada  of  Ukraine  (some  26%  of  the  total)  and 
became  the  opposition  to  the  Party  majority 
in  Parliament.  The  opposition,  which  took 
the  name  the  People's  Rada.  has  had  some 
success.  Due  to  its  initiative,  the  Parliament 
passed  the  Declaration  on  the  State  Sov- 
ereignty of  Ukraine,  the  law  on  the  economic 
independence  of  Ukraine,  the  law  on  a 
Ukrainian  national  bank  and  the  resolution 
that  youth  should  do  their  military  service 
on  the  territory  of  Ukraine.  All  these  docu- 
ments form  the  legal  foundations  for  the  fu- 
ture independence  of  Ukraine.  But  the  Com- 
munist Party's  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Rada  and  the  Party's  servant,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  Interfere  with  the  implementation 
of  these  laws  and  resolutions.  Rallies,  dem- 
onstrations, last  Autumn's  student  strikes 
and  this  year's  miners'  strikes  have  all 
pressed  the  demands  that  these  laws  be  put 
into  effect.  The  opposition  in  the  Supreme 
Rada  enjoys  wide  support  among  workers 
and  students. 

The  democratic  bloc  has  come  to  power  in 
three  regions  of  Western  Ukraine,  which 
have  become  a  bastion  from  which  the  idea 
of  nationhood  is  propagated  all  over 
Ukraine.  Consequently,  in  these  areas  of 
Ukraine  the  Communist  Party  is  now  the  op- 
position, finding  itself,  for  the  Hrst  time,  out 
of  power.  The  city  councils  of  some  cities 
along  the  Dnieper  River  are  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  democratic  bloc.  While  this  is  a  great 
achievement  of  the  democrats,  it  also  causes 
significant  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
mands the  formulation  of  a  specifically  re- 
gional, rather  than  a  general,  approach  vis-a- 
vis  the  ruling  Communist  Party,  which  is  in- 
sisting on  the  preservation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  unitary  state.  Pressed  by  thejia- 
tional  liberation  movement  the  Communist 
Party  is  resorting  to  a  policy  of  exacerbating 
relations  between  nationalities.  However,  it 
wasn't  able  to  create  Inter-fronts  in  Ukraine 
only  because  Rukh  and  leading  parties.  In 
their  potlitical  platforms,  made  clear  that  In 
a  future  Ukrainian  state  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  national  affiliation,  would  enjoy 
equal  rights  under  the  law.  Still,  the  Party 
succeeded  in  creating  a  Crimean  Autono- 
mous Republic  and  conducts  propaganda  for 
the  creation  of  a  "New  Russian"  Autono- 
mous Republic  in  southern  Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  democratic  community  has 
significant  problems  because  of  interdenomi- 
national misunderstandings,  which  are  being 
inflamed  by  party  authorities. 

Ukraine  faces  the  Issue  of  the  new  Union 
treaty.  The  opposition  is  against  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  U.S.S.R.  Any  new  version  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  carries  with  It  the  risk  of  re- 
verting to  principles  of  empire.  Even 
Solzhenltsyn's  proposal  about  the  creation  of 
a  Slav  federation  is  nothing  but  a  version  of 
an  empire  on  a  smaller  scale.  Ukraine  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  the  collapse  of  the  em- 
pire. The  empire  can  exist  without  the  Baltic 
states,  but  not  without  Ukraine,  because 
Ukraine  is  a  major  producer  of  industrial 
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goods  and  agricultural  commodities.  An- 
other key  factor  is  Russia,  which  has  also 
suffered  ffom  communist  experiments.  If 
Russian  patriots  truly  pursue  the  idea  of  cre- 
ating a  Russian  state,  our  own  road  to  free- 
dom will  be  easier  and  shorter. 

Unfortunately,  the  West,  especially  the 
U.S.  government,  has  not  fi-eed  Itself  from 
the  spell  of  Cxorbachev  and  still  t>elleve8  that 
he  wants  to  democratize  the  U.S.S.R.  But 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  democracy  are  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  A  human  being  cannot  l>e  free 
while  his  people  are  enslaved. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  National  Elndowment 
for  Democracy,  which  through  its  noble 
work  supports  democratic  movements  in  to- 
talitarian countries. 


raSTORIC  CHURCH.  FIRST  BAPTIST 
OF  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  NY. 
PLANS  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  GERALD  Bil.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  is  saturated  in  the  history  of 
Colonial  America.  From  the  times  of  the  earii- 
est  settlements,  churches  were  anfx>ng  the  first 
structures  built  by  our  brave  and  pious  coto- 
nists. 

By  the  time  of  the  mid- 19th  century,  a  visit- 
ing Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Alexis 
dTouqueville  observed  that  religion  was  at  the 
center  of  American  life.  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  a  church-going  people.  It's  orie  of 
the  sources  of  our  strength. 

That's  why  I  take  special  pride  in  bringing  to 
your  attention  plans  to  celebrate  the  200th  arv 
niversary  of  an  historic  church  in  our  district. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Saratoga 
Sprir)gs  will  celebrate  its  tjicentennial  in  1993. 
It  was  in  1793  when  10  members  of  the 
Kayderosseras  area  Baptist  church  in  Beemis 
Heights  in  Stillwater  formed  a  branch  in  Sara- 
toga Springs. 

Those  wtx)  tiave  worshipped  at  First  Baptist 
in  Saratoga  Springs  comprise  a  virtual  "Who's 
Who"  in  the  area.  The  history  of  the  church  is 
intimately  involved  in  the  history  of  ttie  North- 
east Today,  the  cor^gregation  is  as  fon^^ard 
looking  as  it  has  always  been.  The  future  of 
tt>e  church  is  as  bright  as  its  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  enter  in  to- 
day's Record  a  feature  story  on  this  historic 
church  published  last  Sunday,  April  28,  in  the 
Glenns  Falls  Post-Star,  my  hometown  news- 
paper. 

First  Baptist  Church  Prepares  To 

Celebrate  Its  20OrH  Anniversary 

(By  Betty  French) 

Saratoga  Springs.— One  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  Saratoga  Springs,  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  will  be  celebrating  Its  200th  an- 
niversary in  1993. 

Church  members  are  now  planning  a  year- 
long celebration  to  commemorate  the  move 
by  10  members  of  the  Kayderosseras  area 
Baptist  church  in  Beemis  Heights.  Still- 
water, to  form  a  branch  in  Saratoga  Springs 
in  1793. 

Don  Mercer,  a  member  of  the  church's  P*as- 
tor  Relations  Committee  and  a  director  of 
the  Saratoga  Springs  Preservation  Founda- 
tion, has  delved  into  the  history  of  the 
church. 
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Mercer  said  thougrh  12  more  members 
Joined  th&t  early  ( ongregratlon,  the  orlerinal 
group  continued  to  meet  In  homes  and  a 
local  schoolhouse  for  a  few  years.  For  the 
first  10  years,  the  ;hurch  had  lay  preachers. 

The  Rev.  M.  de  li'orest  Lowen  Is  a  retired 
pastor  who  was  raised  In  Saratov  Springs. 
He  also  has  becom<  very  Involved  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  First  Bt  ptlst  Church. 

By  1795.  Lowen  at  Jd,  the  First  Baptist  con- 
gregation member!  bad  decided  they  needed 
to  build  a  church. 

Every  third  weel  of  the  month,  the  mem- 
bers took  up  a  sieclal  collection  to  raise 
money.  According  to  early  records,  Lowen 
said.  It  was  called  t  "liquor  collection." 

In  those  days,  cl  lurch  members  and  their 
Crtends  would  gatlier  to  build  the  church. 
Each  would  be  assli  :ned  a  special  Job,  and  the 
group  would  continue  to  work  until  the 
structure  was  comi  lete. 

When  the  church  was  finished,  they  could 
all  celebrate  by  drinking  liquor  bought  with 
the  liquor  collectio  i.  Mercer  said. 

It  evldentally  t4iok  them  time  to  raise 
enough  money  to  purchase  the  land  near 
Geyser  Park,  since  the  church  was  not  built 
unUl  1806. 

In  1820,  SaratogL  Springs  leader  Gideon 
Putnam  died  wlttout  a  will,  but  it  was 
known  that  he  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
donate  land  for  a  r«  ligious  building. 

Learning  this,  thi  i  parishioners  voted  to  In- 
corporate as  the  Baptist  church  meeting 
house.  William  Wa  «rbury  was  trustee.  Dea- 
con John  Waterb[iry  was  president  and 
Francis  Wayland  wi  is  pastor. 

All  this  prepared  them  to  get  the  land  from 
the  Putnam  estata.  The  congregation  then 
sold  the  Geyser  I'ssk  meeting  house  and 
agreed  to  build  a  9  »-foot  by  3S-foot  building, 
according  to  Puttam's  wish.  The  present 
church  is  still  on  tt  at  spot. 

The  Geyser  Park  nneetlng  bouse  was  moved 
and  became  part  of  the  old  United  States 
Hotel  on  Broadway. 

This  first  two-st>ry  church  was  built  for 
S2,S00,  but  by  1844  it  was  too  small,  and  it 
was  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  larger 
present  structure,  t  i.  parsonage  building  con- 
structed in  1844  bur  led  down  in  1886. 

The  present  chu-ch,  built  in  1855,  could 
seat  1.000  people  and  cost  $18,000.  Lowen  said 
It  also  had  a  clod:  tower  and  a  bell.  That 
clock  was  the  off  cial  timekeeper  for  the 
town  until  the  pre:  ent  city  hall  was  built  in 
1870  with  a  clock. 

The  church  is  esp  scially  notable  because  it 
Is  purely  Amerlciin  construction,  wrote 
James  Kettlewell,  a  Skldmore  College  pro- 
fessor whose  book  "Saratoga  Springs— An 
Architectural  Hlstcry"  will  be  released  soon. 
The  church  does  n3t  follow  the  traditional 
English  style  of  church  design  like  iUmost 
all  other  churches  c  o. 

The  main  worshl  >  center  of  the  church  is 
on  the  second  floo  *,  which  is  unusual.  The 
Interior  Is  trim,  ^Imost  severe,  with  tall 
stained  glass  windows.  A  Tiffany-style  win- 
dow faces  wor8hli)e*s,  while  another  is  above 
the  front  entrance.  The  church  presently 
seats  GOO  people  aad  the  congregation  now 
totals  275.  I 

The  church  has  pad  its  share  of  histori- 
cally notable  people.  Back  in  1820,  a  son  of 
pastor  Wayland,  panels  Wayland  Jr.,  be- 
came president  of  Brown  University,  Lowen 
said.  I 

Another,  more  contemporary  Wayland, 
George  Wayland  Carpenter,  who  died  12  years 
ago,  graduated  fro4  Union  College  as  an  en- 
gineer, but  decided!  to  become  a  missionary. 

Carpenter  helped  build  a  hydroelectric  dam 
and  other  plants  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Even- 
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tually,  he  became  director  of  all  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries in  Leopoldville  during  World  War  n 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  for  Africa.  He  was  also  a  con- 
sultant to  the  United  Nations  and  American 
presidents  during  those  years,  Lowen  said. 

The  Waterbury  name  was  also  closely  In- 
volved with  the  church.  Norman  Waterbury 
was  very  active  In  the  Baptist  missionary  ef- 
forts and  served  in  India  during  the  1890s. 
Another  family  member,  Etta  Waterbury, 
also  wanted  to  be  a  missionary,  but  she  had 
poor  health.  After  her  death,  the  family  do- 
nated funds  in  her  name  to  construct  the 
Etta  Waterbury  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Nellore  province,  southern  India,  which  is 
still  run  by  the  Baptist  Churches  In  the 
U.S.A. 

The  pastor  hired  when  the  present  building 
was  completed  also  had  a  famous  name.  The 
Rev.  Luther  Beecher,  who  had  been  serving 
in  Albany,  was  a  relative  of  Henry  Ward  Bee- 
cher, a  famous  reformist  in  those  days,  and 
Henry's  sister  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who 
wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  anti-slavery 
booklet  that  helped  start  the  Civil  War. 

Luther  Beecher  was  a  very  Important  asset 
to  the  church,  Lowen  said,  and  the  congrega- 
tion grew  to  almost  1,000  members.  But  Bee- 
cher didn't  stay  at  the  church  for  long.  He 
retired  in  1861  to  pursue  a  longrtlme  goal.  He 
founded  a  school  for  girls  called  Temple 
Grove  Seminary,  at  Circular  and  Spring 
streets.  That  main  building  became  known 
as  Skldmore  Hall. 

The  seminary  was  not  successful,  though, 
and  after  Beecher  died,  the  school  was  sold 
to  Charles  Dowd.  It  continued  until  1898. 
Then,  in  1902,  the  place  was  purchased  by 
Lucy  Scribner  Skldmore  for  her  Young  Wom- 
en's Industrial  Club,  which  eventually  be- 
came Skldmore  College. 

The  present  pastor,  Jim  Sinclair,  said  the 
church  today  draws  many  first-time  worship- 
ers, in  addition  to  its  regular  members. 

"We  seem  to  fill  the  congregation's  needs 
with  a  middle-of-the-road  philosophy,"  Sin- 
clair said. 

The  church  council  will  soon  meet  to  talk 
about  goals  for  the  future,  which  will  then  be 
presented  to  the  members  for  their  input, 
Sinclair  said.  The  church  also  supports  inter- 
national and  national  missions. 

Locally,  the  church  holds  a  Thursday 
morning  thrift  shop,  which  is  open  to  the 
public.  And,  among  other  activities,  it  has  a 
theater  group.  The  First  Baptist  Players, 
who  offer  about  three  plays  a  year  free  to  the 
public. 

Sinclair  said  his  private  goal  is  to  encour- 
age continued  growth  in  the  congregation 
and  to  help  parishioners  develop  ministry 
skills  that  could  be  used  in  other  aspects  of 
their  dally  life. 
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HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Arnehcan  famiers  expect  us  to  represent  ttieir 
interests  wtien  an  international  trade  agree- 
ment is  l)eing  proposed.  They  doni  expect  us 
to  abarxton  our  responsibilities  to  them,  put- 
ting trade  agreements  on  a  legislative  fast 
track  ttiat  prohibits  Congress  from  coaecting 
probienv  with  a  proposed  trade  agreement 
before  approving  them. 


Farmers  are  serious  about  this.  In  fact,  here 
is  a  list  of  137  farm  organizations  that  have 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  fast  track  for 
trade  agreements: 

Agriculture  Groups  Opposing  "Fast 
Track" 

Ag  Price,  Inc. 

Alabama  Peanut  Producers. 

American  Agriculture  Movement  Canadian 
Arm. 

American  Agriculture  Movement,  Inc. 

American  Corn  Growers  Association. 

American  Sheep  Industry. 

American  Sheep  Industry  Association. 

American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

American  Sugarbeet  Growers. 

American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

Arkansas  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Arkansas  Farmers  Union. 

Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

Atlantic  Sugar  Association. 

Big  Horn  Basin  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Big  Horn  County  Sugarbeet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Montana. 

BUssfleld  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Blissfield  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 
Michigan. 

California  Action  Network. 

California  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

California  Association  of  Family  Farmers. 

California  Cotton  Growers. 

California  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Colorado  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Colorado  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Committee  on  Rural  Affairs  (N.Y.). 

Community  Farm  Alliance  of  Kentucky. 

Cotton  and  Grain  Producers  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Dakota  Resource  Council,  North  Dakota. 

Dakota  Rural  Action,  South  Dakota. 

Delta  Council. 

Elwyhea  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 
Idaho. 

Empire  State  Farm  Alliance. 

Family  Farm  Organizing  Res.  Ctr.  (Minn.). 

Farm  Alliance  of  Rural  Missouri. 

Federation  of  Southern  Cooperative. 

Findley  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Florida  &  Texas  Sugarcane  Growers. 

Florida  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Florida  Peanut  Producers. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Fremont  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Georgia  Peanut  Commission. 

GFA  Peanut  Association. 

Goshen  County  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Great  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Groundswell,  Inc.  of  Minnesota. 

Hawaiian  Sugai-  Planters,  Association. 

Idaho  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Idaho  Rural  Council. 

Idaho  Sugarbeet  Association. 

Dlinois  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Illinois  Farmers  Union. 

Illinois  Stewardship  Alliance. 

Indiana  Farmers  Union. 

Iowa  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Iowa  Farm  Unity  Coalition. 

Iowa  Farmers  Union. 

Kansas  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Kansas  Farmers  Union. 

Land  Loss  Prevention  Project  (N.C.). 

League  of  Rural  Voters. 

Louisiana  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Michigan  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 
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Mlchl^n  Farm  Unity  Coalition. 

Michigan  Farmers  Union. 

Mid-American  Dairymen,  Inc. 

Min-Dak  Farmers  Cooperative,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Minn-Dak  Farmers  Cooperative,  Min- 
nesota. 

Minnesota  COACT. 

Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 

Mississippi  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Missouri  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Missouri  Rural  Crisis  Center. 

Monitor  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 
Michigan. 

Montana  Farmers  Union. 

Montana-Dakota  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Montana. 

Montana-Dakota  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Asso- 
ciation, N.D. 

Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Association 
of  Montana. 

N.C.  Coftlition  of  Farm  &  Rural  Families. 

National  Cotton  Council. 

National  Cotton  Ginners  Association. 

National  Family  Farm  Coalition. 

National  Farm  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group. 

Nebraska  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Nebraska  Farmers  Union. 

Nebraska  League  of  Rural  Voters. 

Nebraska  Non-Stlck  Cooperative. 

New  Mexico  Peanut  Growers  Association. 

North  American  Farm  Alliance. 

North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

Northern  Indiana  Farm  Task  Force  Pa- 
ciflc. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  (Mont.). 

Northwest  Farmers  Union. 

Nyssa-Nampa  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Idaho. 

Nyssa-Nampa  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Ohio  Farm  Alliance. 

Ohio  Farmers  Union. 

Okealanta  Corporation. 

Oklahoma  Ag-Link. 

Oklahoma  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Oklahoma  Farmers  Union. 

Oklahoma  Peanut  Growers  Association. 

Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers  Association. 

Oregon  American  Agriculture  Movement. 

Oregon  Common  Ground. 

Oscaola  Farms  Company. 

Peanut  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association. 

Pennsylvania  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Union. 

Plains  Cotton  Growers. 

Powder  River  Basin  Resource  Council 
(Wyo.). 

Prairleflre  Rural  Action  (Iowa). 

Red  River  Bailey  Sugarbeet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Minnesota. 

Red  River  Bailey  Sugarbeet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, N.D. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers.  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union. 

Rural  Advancement  Fund  (N.C,  S.C.). 

South  Carolina  Peanut  Board. 

South  Dakota  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment. 

South  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

Southern  Cotton  Growers. 

Southern  Minnesota  Sugar  Cooperative, 
Minnesota. 
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Southwestern  Peanut  Grower's. 
Sugar  Can  Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida. 
Tennessee    American    Agriculture    Move- 
ment. 
Texas  American  Agriculture  Movement. 
Texas  Corn  Growers. 
Texas  Farmers  Union. 
Texas  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MONROE  D. 
SENTER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Monroe  D. 
Serrter  has  played  a  major  role  in  Knoxvllle's 
education  system  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Senter,  although  officially  retired  since 
1973,  remains  active  in  serving  the  commu- 
nity. He  is  a  great  asset  and  has  t>een  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  many  students  through  the 
years. 

This  gentleman  went  through  school  in 
Knoxville  himself,  graduating  from  Knoxville 
College  in  1926.  He  has  always  shown  keen 
interest  in  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties— such  as  vocational  education — in  ttie 
community.  However,  he  not  only  was  corv- 
cemed,  t}ut  he  put  his  concem  into  action. 

Today,  Dr.  Senter  serves  on  ttie  Knoxville 
Civic  Coliseum  Board,  the  Beck  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Board,  and  the  Knoxville  YMCA  Board, 
among  others. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  call  Dr. 
Senter  one  of  my  constituents.  People  like  Dr. 
Senter  do  not  come  along  often,  and  when 
they  do,  they  always  give  t>ack  to  ttie  commu- 
nity nwre  ttian  ttiey  receive  from  it. 

I  commend  Dr.  Senter  for  his  devotion  to 
educatk>n  and  tfie  community  for  all  these 
years,  and  I  wish  him  ttie  best  In  the  years  to 
come. 

I  also  ask  that  a  column  by  Rot>ert  Booker 
whk;h  was  recently  published  in  the  Knoxville 
Journal  appear  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Apr.  12, 1991] 

Principal's  Retirement  a  Time  of  Public 

Service 

(By  Robert  Booker) 

For  years  his  students  tried  to  guess  what 
the  "D"  stands  for  in  his  middle  name.  He 
wouldn't  say.  I  just  knew  it  stood  for  "Doc- 
trine," but  I  was  wrong.  When  I  saw  a  copy 
of  the  graduation  program  of  the  Knoxville 
Colored  High  School  class  of  1919,  I  found  the 
answer.  There  it  was — Monroe  Deaderlck 
Senter. 

It  wasn't  that  the  dapper,  beloved  principal 
of  Beardsley  Junior  High  School  was 
ashamed  of  his  middle  name;  he  appreciated 
the  students'  curiosity  and  allowed  them  to 
use  their  own  devices  to  get  the  answer. 
Being  curious  was  a  part  of  his  own  edu- 
cational process,  and  he  realized  its  impor- 
tance. 

Although  I  was  never  one  of  his  students,  I 
heard  them  talk  at>out  the  mystery  of  his 
name,  and  I  became  curious,  too. 

At  Knoxville  Colored  High  School,  Senter 
was  a  top-notch  student.  He  was  president  of 
his  class,  played  footliall,  and  won  the  Boyd 
Brothers  Medal  for  highest  scholarship  in 
the  class.  As  was  customary  with  many 
young  men  of  the  time,  after  graduation  he 
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decided  to  work  a  while  t>efore  entering 
Knoxville  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1926. 

As  a  junior  at  KC,  he  was  business  manager 
for  the  1925  yearbook,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  YMCA,  president  of  the  Triple 
"C"  (City  College  Club),  and  played  guard  on 
the  winning  football  team  with  Alonzo 
"Jake"  Gaither.  The  yearbook  says  his  main 
hobby  was  "listening  to  'Mamie  Smith's' 
original  orchestra"  in  1926,  he  was  president 
of  his  graduation  class. 

In  1930,  Senter  began  an  interim  period  of 
study  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
also  accepted  a  teaching  position  at  Austin 
High  School  that  year.  He  also  later  studied 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 
In  1937,  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  Beardsley 
when  It  opened  that  year.  In  1939  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1946. 

Senter  was  elected  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Education  Congress  in  1964.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  Knoxville  Elducatlon 
Association,  East  Tennessee  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, American  Teachers  Association  Re- 
gion n,  Knoxville  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Knoxville  Principals  Association, 
State  Principals  Council,  Knoxville  Chapter 
of  KC  Alumni,  and  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Frater- 
nity. 

For  his  outstanding  achievement  in  edu- 
cation, Knoxville  College  conferred  upon  him 
an  honorary  doctor  of  humanities  degree.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  council  on 
ministries  at  Lennon-Seney  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  where  he  is  a  meml)er. 

Senter  retired  from  Beardsley  in  1973,  but 
that  only  meant  he  would  have  more  time 
for  community  service.  He  can  be  spotted 
any  morning  walking  smartly  along  Magno- 
lia or  McCalla  avenues  to  a  group  or  com- 
mittee meeting— he  says  he  walks  until  the 
bus  catches  up  with  him.  It  almost  never 
does. 

That  same  agile  gentleman  can  be  seen 
taking  the  same  route  home  in  late  evening. 
After  a  full  day  of  meetings,  church  and  civic 
activities,  he  appears  as  fresh  and  affable  as 
he  was  when  he  left  home.  One  is  taken  by 
his  infectious  smile  and  polite  manner. 

I  am  sure  his  34  years  on  the  Job  at  Beards- 
ley were  much  less  hectic  than  the  schedule 
he  keeps  today.  He  is  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  board, 
he  is  very  active  with  the  Berk  Cultural  Cen- 
ter board,  and  other  groups  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

One  of  his  greatest  loves  is  the  YMCA, 
which  goes  back  to  his  college  days.  He  has 
served  on  the  Knoxville  YMCA  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  was  given  the  Red  Triangle 
Award,  the  Y's  highest  honor.  He  even  served 
as  president  from  1963  to  1985. 

Senter  also  served  as  state  director  of  a  na- 
tional project  in  vocational  education  and 
guidance.  He  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Knoxville  school  system  to  set  up 
his  office  in  Nashville.  He  supervised  the  ac- 
tivities for  coordinators  from  school  systems 
across  the  state. 

This  national  project  was  directed  by  Am- 
brose Caliver.  a  1911  graduate  of  Austin  High 
School,  who  was  serving  as  assistant  com- 
missioner in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education.  Caliver  had  graduated  from 
Knoxville  College  in  1915. 

So  the  cat  is  out  of  the  b&e.  For  those  stu- 
dents, and  others,  who  have  wondered  all 
these  years  about  the  man's  middle  name, 
now  it  is  known.  I  hope  Dr.  Senter  won't 
mind  my  telling,  but  it  is  public  record.  And 
a  great  public  record  it  Is. 
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Mr.  LOWERY  oj  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  horwij  a  team  wtx>  have  ir^red 
the  women  of  San  Diego  to  achieve  arid  to 
compete  effectively  in  today's  business  world. 

Ms.  Jody  Sims  tpoK  here  expert  krwwtedge 
in  graphic  design  iarxj  combined  it  with  the 
business  acumen  sf  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton 
to  create  and  punish  a  newspaper.  Women 
Times.  It  is  a  conduit  for  rwtworking  and  for 
the  kirvj  of  information  and  exchange  of  ideas 
tfiat  can  turn  a  busi^ss  around. 

In  additkjn,  the  two  have  put  together  an  in- 
valuable resource,  the  San  Diego  Women's 
Directory.  It  contairis  the  names  of  contacts  in 
a  dh/erse  number  pf  fields  wtw  can  be  helpful 
td  women  just  starting  in  business  or  changing 
jobs  or  fiekjs.  With  both  publications,  Ms.  Sims 
and  Ms.  Hamilton  nave  contributed  to  creating 
success  ar>d  opporiunity  for  ottiers.  In  keeping 
with  their  goal  of  ^dvarx:ing  won^en  in  txjsi- 
ness,  Vhe  two  h^e  launcfied  a  continous 
stream  of  projects  iuch  as  Think  Tanks,  Won- 
der Women  2000,  and  a  number  of  local  chal- 
lenges. 

Because  of  tfieir  teamwork,  their  caring  and 
their  commitment  d  success  for  others,  both 
Jody  Sims  and  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton  have 
been  selected  for  Won>en  in  Business  Advo- 
cate of  the  Year.     { 

Mr.  Speaker,  pi 
Diego  In  horxxing 


ise  join  me  and  all  of  San 
is  truly  dynamic  pair. 


DOMESTIC  SPENDING  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON. 


M.  CRANE 


of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednes^y.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  over 
the  1990  budget  dfal  still  continues.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, however,  ttiat  sufficient  attentk^n  has 
rxjt  been  paxj  to  tfje  real  numbers  behind  tfie 
defkat  reduction  a^'eement  What  proponents 
of  last  year's  budget  deal  woukj  have  us  be- 
lieve is  that  FedeiQl  sperxjing  on  the  whole 
wil  increase  at  a  :sk)wer  rate  than  inflatk)n. 
SpecifKaily,  tfiey  claim  tttat  Federal  spending 
wiN  only  increase  at  a  2.6-percent  rate.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  figif  es  are  cooked  arxt  urxler 
the  agreement  domestk:  spending  will  actually 
increase  dramaticaly  in  the  coming  years.  Tfie 
foNowing  artKto  w^n  by  Mr.  Scott  Hodge 
and  recently  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  28,  1991,  reveals  this  sad  reality 
and  illustrates  oncf  again  that  Cor>gress  has 
yet  to  make  a  seriqus  effort  to  control  Federal 
spendKig. 

THE  Bush  ADmNiiniATioN's  Budget  Shell 
Game 
(Byjicott  Hodge) 
President  G«or?«   Bush  Just  two  years  a^ro 
told  the  nation  thit  America  "has  the  will, 
but  not  the  wallel"  to  tackle  all  of  Its  do- 
mestic spending  apree  that  makes  Lyndon 


Johnson  seem  like 


i.  tightwad. 
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Though  budget  director  Richard  Darman 
publicly  insists  that  government  spending 
will  increase  far  less  than  the  projected  4.3% 
rate  of  inflation,  the  real  increase  will  be 
about  25%  higher  than  that— and  domestic 
spending  will  Increase  by  nearly  twice  the 
projected  rate  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Bush's  first  term  will  see  domestic 
spending  increasing  an  inflation-adjusted  av- 
erage of  $29  billion  a  year-outspending  presi- 
dents John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Richard  Nixon,  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  In  inflation-adjusted  dollars,  Mr. 
Bush's  domestic  spending  spree  will  be  twice 
as  costly  as  President  Kennedy's  "New  Fron- 
tier" Increases,  nearly  double  President 
Johnson's  "Great  Society"  budgets,  easily 
top  President  Nixon's,  outdo  President 
Carter's  by  one-and-a-half  times,  and  will  be 
a  staggering  five  times  greater  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's. 

Yet.  with  a  nearly,  straight  face.  Mr. 
Darman  insists  that  the  administration  is 
holding  spending  increases  to  2.6%. 

Mr.  Darman's  numbers  are  crooked.  Per- 
haps the  most  pernicious  of  the  administra- 
tion's tricks  Is  the  inclusion  of  the  widely 
fluctuating  savings  and  loan  bailout  costs  in 
the  federal  spending  totals.  Since  the  fiscal 
1992  budget  was  released,  administration  offi- 
cials have  said  repeatedly — often  in  the  same 
breath — that  total  federal  spending  growth 
will  be  kept  below  the  Inflation  rate  and  that 
the  costs  of  the  S&L  bailout  are  "off-budg- 
et." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  S&L  costs  are 
technically  off-budget,  these  costs  neverthe- 
less have  been  included  in  aggregate  federal 
spending.  It  Is  only  by  including  these  costs 
In  the  total  that  the  administration  can 
claim  to  be  holding  spending  growth  to  2.6%. 
Stripping  these  costs  away  paints  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  of  federal  spending  growth. 

The  deception  has  two  parts.  First,  the 
S&L  bailout  Is  a  one-time  expense;  when  the 
Job's  done,  the  costs  end.  Moreover,  these 
costs  are  very  high  right  now,  but  will  de- 
cline over  time.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  S&L  bailout  will  set  taxpayers  back  an 
estimated  $111.5  billion.  Next  year  in  fiscal 
1992,  costs  are  expected  to  drop  to  at>out  $88 
billion;  and  In  fiscal  1993  it  will  drop  still 
more,  to  about  $44  billion. 

In  the  Darman  budget,  the  very  high  up- 
front costs  sends  aggregate  fiscal  1991  spend- 
ing levels  through  the  roof.  But,  as  the  S&L 
costs  shrink  In  sut>sequent  years,  so  too  will 
the  aggregate  growth  rate  of  federal  spend- 
ing, even  though  domestic  spending  accounts 
will  be  Increasing  rapidly. 

According  to  the  budget,  total  spending  in 
fiscal  1992  will  Increase  "Just"  $36.5  billion 
from  1991  levels,  from  approximately  $1.4 
trillion  to  $1.45  trUlion.  Yet  the  actual  in- 
crease, excluding  the  S&L  bailout  costs,  is 
$60  billion— from  $1.3  trillion  to  $1.36  trillion 
(see  chart).  The  additional  $23.5  billion— hid- 
den in  the  budget  mumbo-Jumbo— is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  1991  and  '92  S&L  l>allout 
costs. 

Likewise,  in  fiscal  1993.  a  $52  billion  Jump 
in  total  federal  spending  is  made  to  look  like 
a  modest  $8  billion  increase. 

That's  not  the  end  of  the  scam,  however. 
As  part  of  the  S&L  bailout,  the  government 
will  own  considerable  real  estate  and  other 
assets,  which  will  be  sold  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. These  sales  are  expected  to  generate 
atwut  $38  billion  In  revenues  in  fiscal  1994 
and  $42  billion  In  1995.  Using  some  very  pecu- 
liar accounting  methods,  these  "profits"  will 
not  appear  in  the  income  column  of  the  fed- 
eral ledger.  Instead,  they  will  be  recorded  on 
the  expenditure  side  as  "negative  outlays." 
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In  plain  English:  Money  from  the  sale  of 
these  assets  will  be  used— on  paper— to  make 
huge  increases  in  federal  spending  look  con- 
siderably smaller.  In  fiscal  1994,  for  Instance, 
total  spending  Is  shown  in  the  budget  to  de- 
cline by  $27  billion  from  fiscal  1993  levels. 
Remove  the  S&L  gimmick,  and  fiscal  1994 
spending  is  revealed  to  be  $55  billion  higher 
than  in  fiscal  1993. 

Mr.  Darman  plays  a  similar  game  with  the 
money  trimmed  from  the  defense  budget.  As 
a  result  of  last  year's  budget  deal,  defense 
spending  will  decrease  by  roughly  $10  billion 
over  the  next  several  years,  from  $299.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1991  (excluding  the  costs  of  Op- 
erations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm)  to 
$289  billion  in  fiscal  1995.  However,  these 
small  annual  reductions  account  for  much 
more  In  Washingrton  parlance.  Because  de- 
fense spending  had  been  projected  to  grow  to 
$351  billion  by  1995,  a  cumulative  increase  of 
$176  billion  over  the  levels  agreed  to  by  the 
negotiators,  Mr.  Darman  can  claim  massive 
spending  restraint.  But  the  money  saved  will 
not  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  nor  will  it 
be  returned  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
tax  relief.  Instead,  these  defense  savings  are 
being  used  to  further  the  appearance  that  ag- 
gregate spending  growth  is  slowing  when,  in 
fact,  non-defense  spending  is  rising  at  an  un- 
precedented rate. 

When  these  gimmicks  are  exposed,  we  see 
overall  federal  spending  increasing  during 
the  next  five  years  at  nearly  double  the  rate 
being  touted  by  Mr.  Darman.  an  average  an- 
nual Increase  of  5%  instead  of  2.6%.  And  do- 
mestic spending  will  Increase  at  an  even 
higher  rate.  7.6%. 

The  record-high  tax  increase  included  in 
last  year's  budget  "compromise"  already  has 
been  squandered.  In  fact,  for  every  dollar 
raised  in  new  taxes,  domestic  spending  was 
Increased  by  more  than  $1.80  through  1995. 
The  result:  A  deficit  that  continues  to  go  up. 
not  down. 


THE  HOUSE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMLTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
April  24,  1991,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  House  Budget  Resolution 

Last  week  the  House  passed,  with  my  supK 
port,  the  1992  budget  resolution,  the  major 
budget  bill  of  the  year.  The  Senate  is  consid- 
ering a  similar  plan.  The  House  resolution 
keeps  to  the  discipline  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion agreement  reached  last  Novemt)er,  and 
makes  relatively  few  modifications  in  the 
budget  proposed  by  President  Bush  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  House  put  greater  emphasis  on 
education,  health,  and  investments  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Outlines  of  Budget:  The  budget  resolution 
is  the  Congress'  blueprint  that  will  guide 
spending  and  revenue  decisions  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  House  plan  provides  for  $1,212 
trillion  in  on-budget  spending  and  $850  bil- 
lion In  revenues,  leaving  an  on-budget  deficit 
of  $382  billion.  Adding  in  off-budget  spending, 
primarily  Social  Security,  l)oosts  total 
spending  to  $1.46  trillion. 

Under  the  House  plan,  entitlements — pro- 
grams like  Medicare  and  Social  Security  in 
which  anyone  who  meets  the  eligibility  cri- 
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t«rla  geta  the  benefits— would  grow  the  fast- 
est. In  1992  they  would  cost  S680  billloD,  up 
from  1630  billion.  National  defense  would  be 
S295  billion,  slightly  less  than  in  1991.  and 
foreign  aid  would  remain  at  $19  billion.  Do- 
mestic discretionary  spending— for  every- 
thing from  student  loans  to  highway  con- 
struction-would be  S216  billion,  up  from  $200 
billion.  Net  interest  on  the  national  debt 
would  be  $210  billion. 

Constraints  of  1990  Law:  The  House  budget 
is  remarkably  similar  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal. Out  of  total  spending  of  more  than 
$1.46  trillion,  the  two  plans  differed  over  only 
about  $10  billion— less  than  1%  of  the  total. 
Restrictions  and  procedural  changes  made  by 
last  year's  deficit  reduction  agreement  left 
little  room  for  policymakers  to  maneuver. 

Several  changes  made  by  the  1990  law  were 
important.  First,  while  the  law  Immediately 
made  deep  cuts  in  entitlements,  it  put  future 
entitlement  spending  on  automatic  pilot. 
Entitlements,  which  now  make  up  the  bulk 
of  federal  spending,  would  be  allowed  to  grow 
through  normal  expansion  (such  as  through 
inflation  or  increased  eligibility  as  the  popu- 
lation ages);  only  program  changes  would  be 
constrained.  That  greatly  lessened  pressures 
to  make  entitlement  cuts  this  year.  Second, 
the  1990  law  set  overall  spending  ceilings  for 
discretionary  spending  over  the  next  three 
years,  with  separate  ceilings  for  defense,  for- 
eign aid.  and  domestic  programs.  Both  the 
President's  budget  and  the  House  budget 
kept  within  the  ceilings.  Third,  the  law  set 
up  firewalls  between  categories  of  discre- 
tionary spending.  Cuts  in  spending  in  one 
category,  such  as  defense,  could  no  longer  be 
used  to  finance  incresises  in  another,  such  as 
domestic  programs.  That  eliminated  a  peren- 
nial source  of  contention  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Finally,  the  1990  law 
said  that  the  Congress  will  not  have  to  make 
cuts  to  reach  certain  deficit  targets  if  the 
deficit  rises  due  to  factors  beyond  its  con- 
trol, such  as  the  current  recession.  That  sig- 
nificantly eased  pressures  to  make  con- 
troversial new  cuts  this  year. 

These  changes  were  intended  to  ease  the 
annual  budget  battles,  and  so  far  they  cer- 
tainly have. 

Differences  from  Bush  Budget:  Although 
the  House  budget  is  quite  similar  In  broad 
outlines  to  the  President's,  there  are  some 
significant  differences. 

The  House  made  several  changes  In  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending.  The  budget  would 
boost  funds  in  areas  aimed  at  helping  work- 
ing families  and  meeting  our  country's  eco- 
nomic challenges.  Included  were  increases 
for  education.  Head  Start,  child  nutrition 
and  Immunization,  an ti -drug  abuse  pro- 
grams, energy  security,  and  transportation. 
The  increases  would  be  paid  for  by  smaller 
Increases  than  the  President  wanted  for 
space  programs,  larger  cuts  in  postal  sub- 
sidles,  and  across-the-board  cuts  in  a  variety 
of  programs  and  departments,  including  the 
Congress. 

The  House  budget  rejected  all  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-raising  and  revenue-losing 
proposals.  Including  his  proposals  to  cut  the 
capital  gains  tax  and  to  extend  the  Medicare 
tax  to  certain  state  and  local  employees.  The 
resolution  stated  that  any  new  tax  reduc- 
tions or  entitlement  expansions  would  have 
to  be  financed  on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  basis. 

The  House  did  not  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  make  additional  cuts  in 
entitlements  on  top  of  those  adopted  last 
fall.  In  particular,  it  rejected  the  President's 
call  to  target  student  loans  and  federally 
subsidized  school  lunches  more  to  lower-in- 
come   families,    and    recommended    further 
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study  of  his  plan  to  end  farm  income  sup- 
ports for  producers  with  more  than  $125,000 
of  non-farm  income  and  to  require  higher 
Medicare  premiums  of  retirees  with  incomes 
over  $125,000. 

While  I  generally  supported  the  priorities 
in  the  House  budget,  I  felt  it  should  have 
more  strongly  endorsed  the  targeting  of  fed- 
eral programs.  In  an  era  of  ever  tightening 
budgets,  programs  should  be  cut  back  for  the 
well-to-do.  In  1989.  more  than  $25  billion  in 
government  benefits  went  to  households  in 
the  top  20%  of  income. 

The  Deficit:  The  projected  on-budget  defi- 
cit of  $362  billion  is  clearly  enormous  and  un- 
acceptable. However,  for  the  first  time  It  ex- 
cludes the  Social  Security  surplus,  reflecting 
a  change  enacted  in  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment. If  the  deficit  were  instead  measured  on 
the  traditional  basis.  It  would  be  $290  billion. 
In  addition,  removing  the  large  part  of  the 
deficit  due  to  temporary  factors — the  sav- 
Ings-and-loan-ballout  and  the  recession- 
brings  the  underlying  "structural"  deficit 
down  to  $129  billion  in  1992.  That  compares 
to  $149  billion  in  1990  and  $130  billion  in  1991. 

The  deficit  is  still  too  large,  yet  we  should 
not  try  to  squeeze  major  new  budget  cuts  out 
of  the  economy  during  a  recession.  That 
could  cause  additional  hardship  and  further 
weaken  the  economy.  We  should  revisit  the 
deficit  once  the  economy  rebounds.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  keep  to  the  discipline  of 
last  year's  deficit  reduction  agreement.  That 
means  that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  not  consider  every  new  spending  need 
an  "emergency",  which  is  exempt  from  the 
constraints  of  the  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment. And  It  means  sticking  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirements  for  tax  reductions  and 
entitlement  expansions.  Keeping  to  the 
agreement  and  reducing  the  deficit  will  less- 
en the  government's  drain  on  national  sav- 
ings. That  will  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
continue  to  ease  interest  rates,  which  will 
help  pull  our  economy  out  of  recession. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  CHIVERS 


HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
ttie  House  to  the  heroism  of  Roger  Chivers. 
Aviation  Survivalman  First  Class  [ASM-1] 
Chivers  serves  with  great  distinction  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

He  recently  was  awarded  ttie  Association  of 
Naval  Aviation's  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  for  Helicopter  Aviation  for  an  undeni- 
abfy  brave  and  selfless  act.  At  great  risk  to 
himself.  Roger  Chivers  saved  the  lives  of 
three  people  in  turtxjient  seas  arxJ  terrible 
weather.  His  dedcaton  to  the  oath  he  took  as 
a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  shoukj  stand  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

The  Association  of  Naval  Aviation  recog- 
nized Roger  Chivers'  acomplishments  in  the 
followir)g  citation: 

At  1407  on  7  Deceml)er  1990.  a  rescue  hell- 
copter  was  launched  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station  Sitka.  Alaska  to  assist 
merchant  vessel  Norsal  which  was  taking  on 
water  280  miles  southeast  of  Sitka.  Enroute 
time  to  the  area  was  five  hours  and  eleven 
minutes  in  poor  weather,  with  visibility  at 
times  down  to  less  than  100  yards  In  heavy 
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rain  and  wind  gusts  in  excess  of  50  knots.  It 
was  a  black,  no  horizon  night  when  the  Helo 
arrived  on  scene  sind  discovered  that  the 
ship's  three  crewmembers  had  taken  to  a  life 
raft.  Six  foot  waves  were  breaking  on  top  of 
22  foot  swells. 

The  initial  rescue  was  attempted  by  lower- 
ing a  trail-line  and  basket.  However,  the 
wildly  pitching  life  raft  prevented  any  safe 
approach,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  rescue 
swimmer.  Petty  Officer  Chivers,  had  to  be 
lowered  into  the  churning  sea  to  assist  the 
survivors.  He  fought  his  way  to  the  raft, 
took  one  of  the  survivors,  a  34  year  old 
woman,  swam  clear  of  the  raft  and  placed 
her  into  the  basket.  At  that  moment,  a  huge 
wave  broke  over  the  basket  and  the  swinmier 
lost  his  grasp.  The  t?asket  was  swept  30  yards 
away.  Petty  Officer  Chivers  fought  his  way 
back  to  the  basket  only  to  have  another 
massive  wave  crash  over  it,  knocking  him 
clear  and  washing  the  survivor  out  into  the 
dark  sea.  By  this  time,  20  minutes  since  the 
swimmer  entered  the  water,  the  Helo  had 
lost  all  visual  reference  for  hoisting,  the  raft 
had  blown  ISO  yards  downwind,  and  the  ini- 
tial set  of  market  flares  had  burned  out. 
Petty  Officer  Chivers  relocated  the  woman 
and  after  additioal  fiares  were  deployed,  the 
Helo  crew  was  finally  able  to  hoist  the  bas- 
ket aboard  with  the  swimmer  and  the 
woman.  Petty  Ofi'icer  Chivers  reentered  the 
violent  seas  and  performed  the  rescue  two 
more  times. 

Petty  Officer  Chivers  spent  a  total  of  50 
minutes  In  the  dark,  churning,  frigid  waters, 
unselfishly  thinking  of  only  doing  his  duty, 
disregarding  his  own  safety  to  save  others. 
His  dogged  determination,  his  herculean  ef- 
forts, and  his  boundless  courage  are  most 
worthy  of  our  praise  and  gratitude  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  naval 
aviation  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krK>w  ttiat  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  join  me  in  saluting  the  accomplish- 
ments and  bravery  of  Roger  Chivers.  The 
Coast  Guard's  outstanding  reputatk}n  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  the  accomplishments  of  men 
and  women  like  him.  We  are  all  fortunate  to 
have  him  in  our  Natwn's  service. 


A  GREAT  LEADER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor 
and  (Pleasure  to  stand  before  the  House  today 
to  honor  a  man  who  truly  embodies  servk»  to 
the  great  State  of  Ohkj:  Speaker  Vem  Ritfe. 
Since  he  was  first  elected  to  be  the  State 
Representative  of  Ohio's  89th  House  District 
in  1958,  Mr.  Riffe's  career  has  been  distin- 
guished by  achievements  that  have  genuinely 
benefited  all  Ohioans.  In  January  of  ttiis  year, 
Mr.  Riffe  took  otfk»  for  his  17th  consecutive  2- 
year  term;  a  record  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Riffe  hoWs  the  record  for  serving 
as  speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives lor>ger  ttian  any  other  speaker  in  Ohn's 
history.  I  am  proud  to  commerxj  Speaker  Riffe 
arxl  to  celebrate  his  ninth  term  as  speaker  this 
year. 

Vem  Riffe  often  cites  his  father.  Vernal 
Riffe,  Sr.,  as  his  role  model  in  both  politKS 
and  life.  For  nrxxe  tfian  20  years,  Vemal  Riffe, 
Sr.,  served  his  community  of  New  Boston,  OH, 
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as  mayor.  It  was  ^ring  these  years  that  Ver- 
nal, Jr.  learned  ttie  true  value  of  serving  and 
working  with  his  fMlow  man.  It  is  evident  ttiat 
this  training  in  piblic  life  has  helped  make 
Speaker  Riffe  th^  distinguished  man  he  is 
today. 

In  the  Ohk)  Houfee  of  Representatives,  Vem 
Riffe  has  brought  lan  untinng  work  ethic  and 
sense  of  fairness  to  tfie  speaker's  chair.  As 
chairman  of  the  rujes  committee,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated uncommon  leadership  in  advancing 
key  legtsiatkm  which  has  helped  literally  mil- 
lions of  Ohkjans.  Speaker  Riffe  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  optrating  closely  with  all  State 
representatives  aiifi  offKials  in  Ohk).  regard- 
less of  party  affiliaion.  His  extraordinary  ability 
to  work  with  his  C(^leagues  earned  him  a  cita- 
tk)n  by  Republcah  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  In 
1980,  as  "One  o(  (tie  leaders  wfx)  gets  things 
dorw  In  Ohio."  As  ttie  leader  of  the  Ohk>  State 
House's  majority  party.  Speaker  Riffe  has 
toiled  selflessly  for  all  Democrats  throughout 
the  State.  On  the  national  level,  he  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  a  merrtoer  of  the  Democratic 
Natk>nal  Committes.  Democrats  in  Ohio  arxj 
across  the  Nation —myself  Included — look  to 
Speaker  Riffe  for  lis  expertise  and  gukJar>ce 
on  the  critKal  Issjes  facing  our  State  and 
country. 

The  numt)er  of  accolades  tfiat  have  been 
deservedly  accorded  Speaker  Riffe  over  his 
distnguished  care<  r  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  merrtkxi.  Fittinc  ly,  the  groups  who  have 
chosen  to  honor  hii  n  are  as  varied  and  diverse 
as  Ohk)  itself.  He  las  been  named  Legislator 
of  ttie  Year  by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. Ohk)  Sports  nen,  State  Press  Corps, 
Ohk)  Associatx>n  of  Local  School  Superintend- 
ents, and  Commui)ity  Mental  Health  and  Re- 
tardatnn  Associatibn.  just  to  name  a  few. 
Other  groups  whish  have  honored  Speaker 
Riffe  for  his  comnitment  to  Ohk)  Include  the 
AFL-CIO,  Veterank  of  Foreign  Wars,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys  |  Associatwn,  Public  Rela- 
Conference  of  State 
National  Fund,  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau,  arx^  literally  scores  of  others. 
He  has  received  hqrx)rary  degrees  from  distin- 
guished educational  lnstitutk)ns  In  Ohio  such 
as  Ohk)  University,  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Rk)  Grande  Colleg*,  University  of  Akron.  Kent 
State  University,  Miami  University.  Central 
State  University,  Uhiversity  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Shawnee  State  University.  The  list  could  truly 
go  on  and  on. 

At  home,  Vem  Riffe  arxl  his  k)vlng  wife 
Thelma  have  been  married  for  43  years.  They 
are  biessed  with  t>ur  outstanding  chlkJren — 
Cathy,  Vema  Kay.  Mary  Beth,  and  Skip  (Ver- 
nal III) — and  seven  grandchikJren.  A  lifelong 
resklent  of  Scwto  Gounty,  Speaker  Riffe  Is  still 
active  In  his  local  (Jommunity.  In  New  Boston. 
OH,  he  acts  as  prefkjent  of  the  Riffe  and  Ben- 
nett Insurance  Agency.  He  is  a  memt>er  of  ttie 
Portsmouth  Area  Channber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanis  Club,  Amifican  Legkxi,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Shr  ners,  and  other  vital  com- 
munity organizaliori  s. 

On  May  16.  199|l,  ceremonies  wiN  be  hekj 
in  Cdumbus.  OH,  to  dedkate  a  bust  of  Vem 
Riffe.  Speaker  Riff(  is  one  of  those  rare  peo- 
ple in  pubiR  servke  wtx)  are  true  living  leg- 
ends. While  the  tust  of  Speaker  Riffe  will 
stand  as  a  symbci  of  his  accomplishments 
and  his  desewed  p  lace  in  Ohk)'s  htstory,  it  is 
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only  prologue.  For  Speaker  Riffe  and  all  Ohio- 
ans,  the  future  holds  promises  of  even  greater 
achievements 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  stand  before  this 
House  and  mark  the  occasion  of  this  dedica- 
tion. Speaker  Riffe's  judgment  and  experience 
is  unmatched  In  ttie  Ohio  House,  and  his  pres- 
ence continues  to  pay  dividends  for  all  citizens 
of  Ohio.  As  we  honor  Vem  Riffe's  career  and 
contributions  to  our  great  State  of  Ohio,  I  look 
forward  to  his  continuing  excellent  publk:  serv- 
ice to  our  great  State  and  to  the  Nation. 


IN  HONOR  OF  LISA  RICHARDS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  drive  and  talent, 
someone  wtx)  has  overcome  the  challenges  of 
starting  a  small  business  in  the  true  spirit  of 
entrepreneurshlp. 

Success  in  business  requires  much  more 
than  a  good  idea  and  a  dream  of  prosperity. 
Lisa  Richards,  founder  of  four  southern  Call- 
fomla  firms  and  an  outstanding  leader  in  her 
community,  has  succeeded  because  she 
wortcs  tirelessly  and  understands  people  and 
markets.  In  each  of  her  ventures,  beginning 
with  Picnic  People  Inc..  Ms.  Richards  has 
posted  remarkat}le  growth  In  total  sales,  net 
Income,  and  people  employed  each  year.  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  she  has  maintained  an 
open-door  policy  with  her  employees  and  con- 
sulted frequently  with  fellow  small  business 
owners. 

Not  surprisingly.  Ms.  Richard's  dynamk; 
business  career  parallels  a  long-term  commit- 
ment of  the  community  of  San  Diego.  She  de- 
votes time  to  professional  organizations  like 
the  Greater  San  Diego  Chamtjer  of  Com- 
merce, Center  City  Association,  the  Conven- 
tion and  Visitor's  Bureau,  and  Industrial  Recre- 
ation Council,  and  also  actively  supports  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  American  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society,  and  the  March  of 
Dimes.  She  reminds  us  that  American  busi- 
ness works  best  wtien  it  takes  an  active  role 
In  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  and  all  of  San 
Diego  in  honoring  our  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year,  Ms.  Lisa  Richards. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EDUCATION 
PLAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  1,  1991.  Into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  President's  Education  Plan 

Earlier  this  month  President  Bush  un- 
veiled "America  2000, "  a  long-term  strategy 
for  Improving:  American  schools.  The  policy 
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comes  In  response  to  growing  public  concern 
about  the  quality  of  our  nation's  schools.  In 
a  recent  nationwide  poll.  70%  of  Americans 
said  that  the  nation  is  not  making  enough 
progress  on  Improving  public  schools.  There 
is  good  reason  for  such  widespread  concern. 
The  quality  of  our  educational  system  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  health  of  our  economy, 
our  ability  to  remain  competitive  In  the 
world  market,  and  our  quality  of  life. 

The  President's  plan  is  significant  in  that 
it  recognizes  that  the  federal  government 
has  an  Important  role  to  play  in  education 
strategy.  Traditionally,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  taken  the  lead  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Federal  involve- 
ment—accounting for  only  7%  of  the  na- 
tional education  budget^has  been  primarily 
limited  to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  disabled.  The  President's  proposal 
alms  to  focus  national  attention  on  edu- 
cation, without  Increasing  federal  funding 
for  education  or  challenging  local  control 
over  schools. 

The  President's  Plan:  "America  2000"  con- 
tains several  innovative  proposals,  including 
urging  school  districts  to  grant  merit  pay  to 
teachers  (but  providing  no  federal  money  to 
do  so),  awarding  merit-based  grants  to  exem- 
plary schools,  and  encouraging  business  and 
labor  to  become  more  Involved  in  education. 
Three  basic  components  of  the  President's 
plan  have  attracted  the  most  attention:  par- 
ent choice,  national  testing,  and  model 
schools. 

First,  the  President  encourages  local 
school  systems  to  allow  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  of  their  choosing.  The 
plan  advocates  changing  the  way  S6  billion  in 
federal  Chapter  1  funds  are  distributed.  Cur- 
rently, these  funds  go  to  schools  with  a  large 
proportion  of  economically-disadvantaged 
students.  The  President  proposes  that  Chap- 
ter 1  money  be  allocated  not  to  schools,  but 
to  students — who  could,  in  turn,  use  these 
funds  to  attend  the  public,  private,  or  paro- 
chial school  of  their  choice. 

Second,  the  President  has  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  to  develop  standards  for  what  students 
should  know  in  five  subjects:  math,  science, 
history,  geography,  and  English.  A  system  of 
national  examinations,  the  American 
Achievement  Tests,  would  be  developed  to 
assess  how  well  students  in  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  twelfth  grades  are  meeting  these 
standards.  The  tests  would  contain  a  variety 
of  assessment  methods.  States  would  choose 
whether  to  administer  the  test  to  their  stu- 
dents, and  could  use  the  results  to  issue  an- 
nual report  cards  on  the  performance  of  local 
schools.  Colleges  and  businesses  would  be  en- 
couraged to  use  the  test  scores  when  evalu- 
ating candidates  for  admission  or  for  em- 
ployment. 

Third,  the  President's  plan  Includes  J550 
million  to  create  535  new,  experimental 
schools— at  least  one  in  each  congressional 
district.  These  "New  American  Schools" 
would  use  innovative  and  creative  teaching 
methods  and  materials,  and  serve  as  models 
for  other  schools.  Governors  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  would  review  commu- 
nity-developed plans  to  decide  which  com- 
munities would  receive  Si  million  start-up 
grants  for  these  schools.  The  business  com- 
munity would  provide  additional  financial 
support. 

Assessment:  The  innovations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  have  drawn  mixed  reviews.  The 
President  contends  that  parental  choice  will 
both  improve  schools,  wlilch  will  have  to 
compete  with  one  another  for  students,  and 
benefit  students,  including  those  from  poor 
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families,  who  will  have  more  options.  How- 
ever, critics  respond  that  poor  families  will 
not  have  the  resources  or  skills  to  work  the 
system  to  their  advantage.  I  share-'the  view 
that  poor  students  are  least  likely  to  be  able 
to  transfer  to  schools  farther  from  home,  and 
may  be  forced  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
school.  Students  in  rural  areas  face  a  similar 
problem.  A  choice  system  could  end  up 
segragating  students  by  income  or  race. 
Schools  could  end  up  selecting  students  rath- 
er than  parents  selecting  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President's  proposal  to  use  public 
tax  money  to  educate  children  in  parochial 
schools  could  violate  the  Constitution's  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  requirement. 

The  President's  Idea  to  forge  a  national 
consensus  on  what  children  should  know  and 
what  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish  has 
been  widely  praised.  But  testing  students  to 
see  if  they  have  reached  these  standards  is 
more  controversial.  Proponents  of  testing 
argue  that  there  can  be  no  meaningful  edu- 
cation reform  without  a  clear  sense  of  where 
our  students  stand.  Others  assert  that  meas- 
urement by  itself  will  not  cause  improve- 
ment—that more  tests  will  no  more  help  a 
student  than  taking  a  patient's  temperature 
will  help  htm  get  well.  There  are  other  criti- 
cism of  national  testing.  The  tests  would  be 
expensive.  Deciding  what  to  include  on  the 
test  would  be  a  lengthy  and  contentious 
process.  Instructors  might  teach,  and  stu- 
dents study,  only  for  what  appears  on  the 
test. 

The  President's  plan  has  also  been  criti- 
cized for  falling  to  address  several  issues, 
such  as  preparing  children  to  start  school, 
reducing  the  dropout  rate,  and  ridding  our 
schools  of  drugs.  Others  question  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  education  reform 
given  the  limited  size  of  his  education  budg- 
et. His  proposal  offers  little  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  now  struggling 
to  maintain  current  education  spending. 
Further,  the  President's  plan  says  virtually 
nothing  about  helping  classroom  teachers.  I 
believe  good  teaching  is  the  key  to  good  edu- 
cation, and  teachers  must  be  compensated 
adequately.  I  am  also  concerned  that  the 
plan  does  nothing  to  reduce  vast  disparities 
in  educational  spending  in  rich  and  poor 
school  districts.  His  proposed  changes  In  the 
Chapter  1  program  could  hurt  public  schools 
with  many  poor  children. 

Conclusion:  It's  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  President's  plan  is  the  boldest  edu- 
cational initiative  ever  to  come  from  the 
White  House,  as  some  contend.  My  view  is 
that  no  policy  planned  In  Washington  can 
quickly  raise  education  standards.  But  the 
President  is  right  to  focus  attention  on  one 
of  the  country's  most  serious  problems,  and 
pose  a  challenge  to  educators,  parents  and 
students.  The  President's  plan  has  real  po- 
tential, and  I  believe  that  his  proposals,  in- 
cluding parent  choice,  should  be  carefully 
explored.  The  test  is  whether  "America  2000" 
transforms  schools  across  the  country. 


CENTENNIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atterrtion  of  rrry  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  ttie 
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1 00th  anniversary  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena,  CA. 

In  1 891 ,  Amos  G.  Throop,  a  Pasadena  txjsi- 
nessman,  founded  a  modest  school  of  arts 
and  crafts,  named  Throop  University.  Shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Throop  trustee 
and  noted  astronomer  George  Ellery  Hale 
changed  the  focus  of  the  school  to  ttie  training 
of  outstanding  scientists  and  engineers. 

In  1 920,  Throop  was  renamed  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  A  year  later,  tfie  distin- 
guished physicist  Robert  A.  Millikan  became 
the  institute's  first  administrative  head.  This 
event  began  one  of  the  rrwst  rapid  rises  to 
prominence  of  any  institutkjn  in  the  country. 
Two  years  later,  Millikan  was  awarded  the 
Not)el  Prize  for  his  work  determining  the 
charge  on  the  electron. 

Also  in  the  1 920's,  the  seismok>gical  labora- 
tory was  established.  This  was  an  instrumental 
part  of  the  development  of  seismok)gy  into  the 
Intematlonal  science  of  detecting,  measuring, 
studying  earthquakes.  In  ttie  1930's,  Charies 
F.  Richter  and  Beno  Gutenberg  invented  the 
RkJhter  scale  for  measuring  quake  energy.  In 
the  1960's,  modern  earthquake  engineering 
also  purged  as  a  fiekj  at  CalTech.  George 
Housner  arid  his  coworlcers  developed  mettv 
ods  that  have  helped  in  creating  codes  for 
earthquake-resistant  tall  txjildings,  in  Los  An- 
geles and  other  seismk:ally  active  areas. 
Today,  the  seisnxslogical  lat)oratory  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  premier  centers  for  earttv 
quake  study. 

In  1926,  CalTech  established  the 
Guggenheim  Graduate  School  of  Aeronautics. 
In  1930,  Theodore,  von  Karman  joined  the 
CalTech  faculty  and,  under  his  direction,  re- 
searchers developed  the  principles  of  flight 
that  helped  launch  the  aircraft  industry  in  Cali- 
fomia. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  ttiat  dem- 
onstrate the  extent  of  acconiplishment  that 
has  occurred  at  CalTech.  Countless  others 
exist. 

CalTech  is  small  in  size,  txjt  its  impact  has 
been  immense.  Students  wtK)  have  studied 
there  hold  leadership  positions  in  scientifk: 
fields  all  over  the  worid.  The  daily  vitamins  we 
take  to  keep  our  bodies  healthy,  the  unleaded 
gasoline  we  use  to  reduce  lead  pollution  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  jets  in  whk;h  we  fly 
around  the  world  all  owe  their  existence,  in 
large  part,  to  work  carried  out  at  this  small  uni- 
versity in  Pasadena,  CA. 

Over  the  years,  21  Nobel  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  CalTech  faculty  members  and 
alumni.  Thirty-three  have  received  ttie  National 
Medal  of  Science,  the  Nation's  highest  sci- 
entific honor,  and  three  have  won  ttie  National 
Medal  of  Technok>gy. 

But  even  these  statistk:s  do  not  tell  tt>e 
wtrale  story.  It  Is  the  Innovative  thinking  and 
farsighted  research  t}ehlnd  ttiem  that  has 
shaped  CalTech  and  contritxjted  immeas- 
urably to  the  growth  of  scientifk:  research  arxl 
endeavor  in  the  United  States. 

Since  Its  founding  100  years  ago,  ttiis  re- 
markat}(e  research  and  teaching  institution  has 
compiled  a  record  of  achievement  arxl  innova- 
tion In  science  and  engineering  that  is  secorxl 
to  none.  Its  faculty,  its  studerrts,  and  its  grad- 
uates have  made  breakthroughs  that  have 
helped  to  shape  ttie  modern  workj  and  to 
transform  the  way  we  humans  think  atxxjt  our- 
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selves,  our  planet,  and  our  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  this  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
plishment continues  today.  Whether  it  is  build- 
ing the  wodd's  largest  telescope  or  helping  to 
design  ttie  worid's  most  powerful  computer, 
searching  for  planets  outskle  the  solar  system 
or  hunting  for  clues  to  human  diseases  and 
behavioral  patterns  hkjden  deep  within  the 
gene,  CalTech  remains  wtiere  it  has  been 
since  the  day  it  was  founded:  at  the  frontier  of 
science,  of  exploration,  and  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
great  American  institution,  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technotogy,  on  its  1 00th  anniversary. 

For  me  rspresenting  this  magnificent  univer- 
sity in  the  Congress  of  ttie  United  States  has 
been  a  profound  pleasure.  I  am  constantly  In 
awe  of  its  achievements;  continually  grateful 
for  its  contributions;  repeatedly  proud  of  its 
image  and  reputation,  and  enthralled  by  Its  po- 
tential. I  have  great  confidence  that  CalTech's 
next  100  years  will  t>e  as  fruitful  and  Inspiring 
as  its  first  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  ttierefore,  not  surprising 
ttiat  I  am  delighted  to  recognize  ttie  California 
Institute  of  Technology  on  its  100th  birttxlay 
and  to  extol  its  myriad  virtues  t)efore  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  House  of  Representatives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  FOLEY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxite  to  Jean  Foley,  a  retiring  cafe- 
teria manager  at  Ctianey  High  Sctiool  of  my 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohk).  Jean 
Foley  was  first  employed  as  a  cook  at  Chaney 
High  Sctiool  in  1954,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  cook-manager  in  1959.  Mrs.  Foley 
is  now  in  her  36th  year  of  dedicated  servrce  in 
the  employ  of  the  Youngstown  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  has  rightly  earned  the  title  "  Mrs. 
Chaney"  for  her  many  contributkins  to  ttie  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Chaney  High  School. 

Jean  Foley  has  shown  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion to  Ctianey,  tx>th  in  school  and  out.  In  the 
past  36  years,  Mrs.  Foley  has  missed  only  two 
t>askettiall  games  and  two  foottiall  games  and 
rarely  has  she  missed  an  assemt)ly  or  a  per- 
formance. But  her  giving  extends  far  beyond 
her  attendance  of  weekly  events.  Over  the 
years,  Jean  Foley  has  tiefriended  and  moth- 
ered all  ttiose  who  have  stepped  foot  in  her 
kitctien.  From  keeping  track  of  everyone's  die- 
tary preferences  and  calling  ttie  students  by 
name  as  they  go  through  the  food  line,  to  dip- 
ping artkJes  for  students  wtien  ttieir  achteve- 
ntents  appear  In  the  local  newspaper  and 
making  sure  ttiat  foottiall  players  get  an  extra 
tielping  on  the  day  of  the  big  game,  Jean 
Foley  has  made  Chaney  a  home  away  fi'om 
home. 

It  is  said  that  her  house  is  decorated  in 
sctiool  colors  and  her  closet  is  filled  with  red 
clothing.  And  wtien  ttie  day  arrives  ttiat  Mrs. 
Foley  retires  to  tier  redining  chair  of  red  and 
gray,  wtio  will  go  ttie  extra  yard  to  send  cards 
wtien  teactiers'  chikjren  have  the  flu,  or  send 
care  packages  home  to  sck  students?  Jean 
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Foley  is  truly  an  ii 
ofChaney  High 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tunity  to  recogniz^ 
standing  service 
has  given  to 
past  36  years.  By 
our  upcoming 
is  truly  an  honor 
woman. 


irreplaceable  arxj  special  part 

memoirs. 
v^OiM  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
Jean  Foley  for  the  out- 
heartwarming  gifts  she 
High  School  over  the 
Mample,  she  has  educated 
on  the  joy  of  giving.  It 
represent  this  remarkable 
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Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
irwrease  the  effectiveness 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991  consists  of  f(ur  titles  dealing  with  Coast 
Guard  vessel  acqiisitkxi  arxJ  renovation,  law 
enforcement,  maru  gement  and  administratkxi, 
and  recreatkxial  baatirig  safety.  This  bill  will 
enhance  the  Coasi  Guard's  ability  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  these  areas,  and  benefit 
ttwse  who  deperxJ  upon  an  effective,  respon- 
sive Coast  Guard.  The  other  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing establishes  a  0efinitk>n  of  "United  States 
vessel"  for  the  United  States  Code,  and 
makes  ottier  techncal  changes  In  the  Code  to 
conform  existing  statutory  language  to  the  new 
definitwn. 


COAST  QUARO  MANAGEMENT  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
CT  OF  1991 

Title  I  of  this  bll  deals  with  Coast  Guard 
vessel  acquisitksnsj  and  renovations.  Section 
101  authorizes  S1|4  million  to  renovate  arxJ 
modernize  the  Co^  Guard  Cutter  Mackinaw, 
in  line  with  tfie  firxlngs  of  a  Coast  Guard  sur- 
vey corKJucted  laa  year.  These  rerwvations 
will  take  place  over  a  5-year  time  period  and 
extend  the  useful  lie  of  the  Mackinaw  at  least 
15  years. 

k^ebreaking  on  ttje  Great  Lakes  is  an  essen- 
tial Coast  Guard  s^rvk:e  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  shipping  I  lanes  open  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  believe  th^t  the  additional  investment 
in  the  Mackinaw  Is  kmall  compared  to  the  berv 
efits  realized  from  |he  operatk>n  of  this  vessel 
on  the  Great  Lake: 

Sectkxi  102  of 
for    the    Coast 
Nonindigenous  Ai 
and  Control  Act  oi 
the  maior  problem 


bill  authorizes  $500,000 

uard    to    implement    the 

Nuisance  Preventran 

1990.  This  act  deals  with 

of  corrtrolling  the  spread 

and  repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the  tiny 


zebra  mussel   in 
Under  the  Aquatic 
the  Coast  Guard  is 


the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Nuisance  Preventkw  Act, 
required  to  devekip  ballast 
water  managemerrl  gindelines  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Saint  Uawrerx:e  River  to  become 
mandatory  6  rmnttis  tolkTwing  enactment  The 
Coast  Guard  is  als*  required  by  the  act  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  shipping  as  a  pathway 
tor  introduction  of  i  KXiindigenous  species  into 
water  other  than  tie  Great  Lakes  and  to  as- 
sess ailemate  me  hods  for  controlling  intro- 
ductiori^and  dteperial  of  nonindigerxKis  spe- 
pecessary   to   furxj   Coast 


ties.   The  sums 
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Guard  implementatk>n  of  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation  are  small  yet  vital  to  intenupt  the 
cycle  of  damage  in  the  Great  Lakes  caused  by 
the  zebra  mussel. 

Section  103  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  acquire  vessels  for 
use  by  the  Coast  Guard  by  purchase,  lease, 
lease-purchase,  or  otherwise  under  multiyear 
contracts.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  shoukj 
have  the  broadest  possible  authority  to  ac- 
quire additional  vessels  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
sut3ject  to  reasonable  conditions.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  budgetary  limitations  may  restrict 
the  use  of  this  type  of  acquisition  arrange- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  we  shoukj  give  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  use  different  types 
of  financial  arrangements  if  necessary. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  broadens  the  Coast 
Guard's  authority  to  act  as  the  primary  U.S. 
law  enforcement  agerrcy  on  the  water.  Subtitle 
A  of  title  II  contains  several  sections  to  imple- 
ment a  new  force-down  authority  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  to  order  aircraft  sus- 
pected of  drug  smuggling  to  land.  This  new 
auttx>rity  is  a  vital  law  enforcement  tool  for  use 
against  drug  smugglers,  and  was  proposed  by 
the  President  as  part  of  the  1990  and  1991 
national  drug  control  strategies.  This  language 
is  identkal  to  the  language  contained  in  H.R. 
681,  introduced  eariier  this  year  by  my  col- 
league, Representative  Larry  Coughlin, 
ranking  mirwrity  memt)er  of  the  Select  Con> 
mittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

Section  201  of  this  bill  establishes  a  criminal 
penalty  for  failure  to  otjey  an  order  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer  wtio  is  enforcing 
the  controlled  substances  laws.  Section  202 
requires  revocation  of  the  registration  of  an 
aircraft  when  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  fails  to 
obey  an  order  to  land.  Section  203  clarifies 
the  Coast  Guard's  authority  to  issue  orders 
arxj  take  all  other  lawful  actions  to  enforce 
U.S.  laws  against  aircraft  over  the  high  seas 
or  waters  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdk:tion.  Section 
204  establishes  a  civil  penalty  for  the  operator 
of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  who  intentionally  fails  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  a  Coast  Guard  offwer 
to  stop.  Sectkxi  205  deals  with  the  definition 
of  the  term  "authorized  place"  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  Section  206  establishes  a  civil 
penalty  for  the  pilot  or  operator  of  an  aircraft 
who  intentionally  fails  to  otsey  the  order  of  a 
customs  officer  to  land. 

Subtitle  B,  section  207  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  tfie  Secretary  of  State,  to  sulxnit  a  report 
to  Congress  with  recommendations  on  which 
laws  currently  enforced  by  the  Coast  Guard  in 
ttie  temtorial  seas  shoukj  be  extended  in  ap- 
plicabon  to  the  new  1 2-mile  territorial  sea  limit 
estat)lished  by  Presidential  proclamation  last 
December.  This  report  is  necessary  to  enatjie 
Congress  to  thoroughly  review  the  U.S.  laws 
applicable  in  the  territorial  seas  and  rr^e  de- 
ciskKis  on  which  laws  shoukj  be  extended  in 
applKatkxi  to  12  nautKal  miles. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  contains  several  sectkxis 
related  to  Coast  Guard  management  and  ad- 
ministratkKi.  Sectk>n  301  establishes  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  Reserve  within  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  It  Is  critical  to  maintain  an  adequate 
number  of  qualified,  availat>le  merchant  mari- 
ners to  man  ttie  merchant  fleet  during  war  or 
natk>nal  emergency.  Recent  studies  predicted 
a  shortfall  of  certain  merchant  marine  person- 
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nel,  and  our  recent  experience  in  the  Desert 
Shiekl  and  Desert  Storm  operations  proved 
these  predictions  to  be  accurate.  To  remedy 
this  problem,  we  must  develop  a  pool  of  mer- 
chant marine  reservists  ready  to  serve  when 
needed. 

Section  302  clarifies  that  the  Seaetary  of 
Transportation  would  retain  the  authority  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
title  46,  United  States  Code,  even  if  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  The  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  title  46  are  peacetime  func- 
tions, and  it  woukj  not  be  appropriate  or  advis- 
able to  transfer  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  along  with  Coast  Guard  military  func- 
tions in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Section  303  makes  certain  technical 
changes  to  conform  the  description  of  docu- 
mented vessels  with  Great  Lakes  endorse- 
ments to  recent  changes  In  the  vessel  docu- 
mentation laws  under  chapter  121  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  enhances  recerational 
boating  safety.  Section  401  of  this  bill  extends 
the  expiration  date  of  the  National  Boating 
Safety  Advisory  Council  until  September  30, 
1996.  This  group  provides  valuable  advise  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  boating 
safety  matters  and  shoukJ  t>e  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  this  valuatile  function. 

UNIFORM  U.S  VESSEL  DEFINmON  ACT 

This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun 
in  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  codification.  Public 
Law  100-710.  In  the  act,  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  313  of  title  46,  United  States  Code,  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  was  defined  to  In- 
clude vessels  titled  under  the  law  of  a  State, 
in  additkiri  to  vessels  documented  or  num- 
bered under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill  includes  this  definition  among  those 
applk^able  to  the  entire  United  States  Code, 
and  changes  the  defined  term  from  "vessel  of 
the  United  States"  to  the  more  manageable 
"United  States  vessel."  Section  3  of  the  biill 
makes  the  conformlr>g  changes  necessary 
throughout  the  code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  foro^ard  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 


NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  In  Introducing  today  a  House 
joint  resolution  to  designate  October  as  "Na- 
tional DomestK  Vk)lence  Awareness  Month." 
This  resolutk>n  will  help  focus  the  attention  of 
lawmakers  and  the  public  on  this  national  trag- 
edy. 

I  want  to  thank  Ms.  Slaughter  for  her  con- 
tinuing leadership  on  behalf  of  women  in  this 
country  wtx>  are  subjected  to  vk>lence  In  the 
one  place  they  ought  to  be  at>le  to  find 
peace — ttieir  own  homes. 
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A  Washington,  DC,  area,  women  was  re- 
cently shot  to  death  by  her  estranged  hus- 
band—on the  very  sanne  day  that  he  was 
served  with  a  notice  from  the  courts  to  stay 
away  from  her.  Unfortunately,  this  story  is  re- 
peated far  too  often  in  virtually  every  commu- 
nity througlHXjt  the  United  States.  Isn't  it  time 
to  say  enough  is  erxMjgh? 

Domestic  violence  is  not  just  a  women's 
problem,  or  a  family's  problem,  or  even  a 
community's  problem.  It  is  a  national  problem 
that  deserves  our  attention,  our  concern,  and 
our  concerted  efforts  to  atx>lish  it.  I  wish  I 
could  stand  here  before  you  and  say  tfiat  last 
year's  effort  to  promote  National  Domestic  Vi- 
olence Awareness  Month  was  sufficient  and 
that  we  doni  need  to  make  this  effort  again 
this  year.  But  the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
domestic  violence  ren^ins  a  national  tragedy. 
At  least  3  million  women  are  t»eaten  by  their 
husbands,  ex-hust>afxJs,  or  txtyfriends  each 
year.  Or>e  in  twelve  is  t>eaten  while  pregnant. 
About  or)e-third  of  female  homicides  can  be 
attributed  to  domestic  violence. 

Domestic  violence  means  that  women  are 
not  safe  in  their  own  homes.  ArKJ,  as  the  ir>ci- 
dent  I  referred  to  eariier  dennonstrates,  they 
cani  even  escape  the  effects  of  domestic  vio- 
lence wfien  they  go  to  worlc.  In  fact,  the  most 
frequent  injury  that  women  suffer  in  the  work- 
place is  violent  trauma,  and  frequently  that 
trauma  is  the  result  of  domestic  violence  that 
has  simply  moved  to  another  site. 

According  to  the  statistk:s  available  from  the 
National  Coalitk>n  Against  Domestk:  Violence, 
nx>re  than  2  millk>n  telephone  calls  were  made 
to  state  domestic  violence  hotlines  in  1 987.  In 
that  same  year,  approximately  375,000 
women  and  their  children,  all  victims  of  do- 
mestk; vk)lence,  were  provkJed  shelter.  Yet 
neariy  40  percent  of  those  seeking  shelter  are 
turned  away  for  a  lack  of  space. 

In  designating  Octotjer  "Domestk:  Violence 
Awareness  Month,"  we  are  also  paying  tribute 
to  the  countless  workers  and  volunteers  who 
give  their  time  and  energy  to  help  the  vKtims 
of  domestk;  vkjience  through  ttie  1,300  shel- 
ters ruitkxiwkle  that  provkje  a  safe  haven  for 
these  women  and  their  children. 

Domestk;  vk>lence  shelters  do  more  than 
just  provkJe  temporary  shelter  for  vk;tims. 
They  also  address  the  critk;al  medk;al,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  legal  needs  of  battered 
women.  In  most  instances,  tfie  shelters  try  to 
help  women  get  t)ack  on  their  feet  both  enKh 
tk>nally  and  econorrvcally. 

The  only  shelter  in  my  district  in  California, 
battered  women's  alternative,  is  typkal  of  the 
programs  throughout  the  country  that  provkJe 
these  services.  This  shelter  handted  more 
ttian  35,000  in  just  1  year.  It  sheltered  more 
than  300  women  arxj  their  400  chiklren  during 
1989-90.  In  additkm,  it  provkled  job  search 
assistance  arxJ  legal  assistance. 

Federal  support  for  these  efforts  is  inexcus- 
ably meager— roughly  $8  millkxi. 

Legal  protectkxi  for  battered  women  is  also 
woefully  inadequate.  Polk»  are  reluctant  to 
get  involved  in  family  disputes  and  frequently 
doni  take  them  seriously.  Only  a  harxlful  of 
States  have  mandatory  anest  laws  for  domes- 
tic vkilence,  in  spite  of  ttie  fact  that  date  indi- 
cates that  such  laws  are  the  most  effective 
way  to  break  the  cycle  of  vk>ience.  In  Alexan- 
dria, VA,  during  the  first  2  years  of  its  pro- 
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gram,  14  percent  of  its  convicted  spouse 
abusers  were  arrested  again,  compared  with  a 
natk>nal  rate  of  41  (percent.  In  1987,  Alexan- 
dria had  four  domestic  vk)lence  homicides. 
From  1988  to  1990,  there  was  only  one. 

By  declaring  October  "National  Domestk:  Vi- 
olerKe  Awareness  Month,"  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  problem  out  into  the 
open  so  that  we  may  tietter  assist  its  vk;tims. 
and  ultimately,  prevent  its  occurrence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to  help 
spread  the  word  that  we,  as  a  nation,  will  no 
longer  tolerate  this  violence  against  our  Na- 
tion's families. 


IN  HONOR  OF  CONSTANCE  BAHAR 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  salute  Ms.  ConstarKe  Bahar  of 
San  Diego,  CA,  a  woman  who  has  dedkated 
herself  and  her  business  career  to  helping  ottv 
ers. 

As  founder  and  presktent  of  U.S.  Business 
Communk;atk>ns,  a  San  Diego-t>ased  publica- 
tions and  information  servk;e  company  for 
growir>g  txjsinesses,  Ms.  Bahar  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  her  company's  magazine  New 
Business  Guide.  This  free  publk:atk}n  has 
often  been  described  as  tt>e  "small  txjsiness 
person's  t)it>le"  and  has  no  doubt  played  an 
important  role  in  creating  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  people  of  San  Diego.  In 
addition,  Ms.  Bahar  and  her  company  serve 
as  an  informal  information  and  counseling  re- 
source for  new  and  young  txjsinesses  in  San 
Diego  County. 

After  graduating  with  high  distinction  from 
Harvard  Business  ScfKX>l,  Ms.  Bahar  worthed 
her  way  up  the  corporate  ladder  to  vk»  presi- 
dent of  strategic  business  development  for  a 
Fortune  500  company.  This  experience  left  her 
with  the  skill  and  conf;derK;e  to  strike  out  on 
her  own  and  led  her  to  her  current  (XJSition. 

More  recently,  Ms.  Bahar  has  initiated  a  se- 
ries of  seminars  to  provkle  practical  informa- 
tion directly  to  owners  and  managers  of  small 
businesses.  She  is  an  outstarKling  role  model 
for  young  entrepreneurs,  women  in  tyjsiness, 
and  all  members  of  our  San  Diego  business 
community.  Much  of  her  free  time  is  spent  vol- 
unteering in  activities  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  SCORE,  and  several  kxal  col- 
leges, ultimately  trying  to  improve  business 
maiiagement  arid  create  more  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  hope  you  arvj  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  me  arid  San  Diego  in  honor- 
ing this  year's  "Small  Business  Advocate  of 
the  Year,"  Ms.  Constance  Bahar. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  LESSON  FROM 
DAVY  CROCKETT 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a  friend 
of  mine.  Dr.  John  Shea,  wtx)  is  a  worid  re- 
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nown  otolaryngologist  from  Memphis,  TN, 
brought  to  my  attention  a  reproductkm  of  a  lit- 
tle story  that  I  had  not  heard  or  seen  in  some 
time.  The  story  was  tokJ  on  ttie  House  fkx>r  by 
Davy  Crockett  wtw  was  then  serving  as  a  U.S. 
Representative  from  Tennessee.  His  story 
coTK^rns  two  votes  on  spending  bills  and  how 
tfiose  votes  were  interpreted  by  or>e  of  his 
constituents.  The  story  is  an  excellent  lesson 
in  the  principles  of  the  ConstltutkKi.  In  light  of 
the  obvious  inatNlity  of  Congress  to  resist  the 
temptatk>n  to  Irresponsitily  spend  money  that 
is  not  ttieir  own,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  following  reproduction  of  Davy  Crock- 
ett's floor  speech  and  grasp  its  signifk;ance 
arxl  vote  accordingly. 

Every   Congressman   Needs  Davy  Crock- 
ett's Great  Speech  Against  the  Welfare 

State 

One  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
bill  was  brought  up  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  a  dlstlngtilshed 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  had 
been  made  in  its  support.  The  Speaker  was 
just  atiout  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote  when 
Colonel  David  Crockett  arose: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living,  as 
any  man  in  this  House.  But  we  must  not  per- 
mit our  respect  for  the  dead  or  our  sympathy 
for  a  part  of  the  living  to  lead  us  into  an  act 
of  injustice  to  the  l>alance  of  the  living.  I 
will  not  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  appropriate  this 
money  as  an  act  of  charity.  Every  member 
upon  this  floor  knows  it. 

"We  have  the  right,  as  individuals,  to  give 
away  as  much  of  our  own  money  as  we  please 
in  charity;  but  as  members  of  Congress  we 
have  no  right  to  so  appropriate  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money.  Some  eloquent  appeals 
have  been  made  to  us  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  debt  due  the  deceased.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deceased  lived  long  after  the  close  of  the 
war;  he  was  in  office  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  government 
was  in  arrears  to  him. 

"Every  man  in  this  House  knows  it  is  not 
a  debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance  of 
authority  to  appropriate  it  as  a  charity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  said  we  have  the  right  to 
give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we  please. 
I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor.  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  will  give  one  week's 
pay  to  the  object,  and  if  every  member  of 
Congress  will  do  the  same,  it  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  bills  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  its  passage  and.  instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed and  as,  no  doubt,  it  would  but  for  that 
speech,  it  received  but  few  votes  and  was 
lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation.  Crockett  gave 
this  explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with 
some  other  memtwrs  of  Congress,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over 
in  Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  fire. 
We  jumped  into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as  fast 
as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  many  houses  were  burned  and  many 
families  made  homeless  and.  t>esides.  some  of 
them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had 
on. 

"The  weather  was  very  cold  and,  when  I 
saw  so  many  women  and  children  suffering.  I 
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felt  that  someth^g  ought  to  be  done  for 
them.  The  next  a:iornlng  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced, appropriating  {20.000  for  their  relief. 
We  put  aside  all  other  business  and  rushed  it 
through  as  soon  aa  it  could  be  done. 

"The  next  sununer,  when  it  began  to  be 
time  to  think  aboi  it  the  election.  I  concluded 
I  would  take  a  sec  ut  around  among  the  boys 
of  my  district.  I  hi  id  no  opposition  there  but. 
as  the  election  was  some  time  off,  I  did  not 
know  what  might  turn  up.  When  riding  one 
day  in  a  part  of  r  ly  district  in  which  I  was 
more  of  a  strange  -  than  in  any  other,  I  saw 
a  man  in  a  field  p  owing  and  coming  toward 
the  road. 

"I  gauged  my  gait  so  that  we  should  meet 
as  he  came  to  cbii  fence.  As  he  came  up,  I 
spoke  to  the  man.  He  replied  politely,  but.  as 
I  thought,  rather  coldly. 

"1  began:  'Well,  friend.  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  bei:igs  called  candidates. 
and ■ 

"  'Yes.  I  know  yi  lu;  you  are  Colonel  Crock- 
ett. I  have  seen  yau  once  before,  and  voted 
for  you  the  last  tii  ne  you  were  elected.  1  sup- 
pose you  are  out  e  ectioneering  now.  but  you 
bad  better  not  wiste  your  time  or  mine.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  ]  ou  again.' 

"This  was  a  sock  dolager.  ...  1  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  wa  s  the  matter. 

"  'Well.  Colonel,  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to 
waste  time  or  won  Is  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote  last 
winter  which  shovi  b  that  either  you  have  not 
the  capacity  to  un  ierstand  the  Constitution, 
or  that  you  are  winting  in  the  honesty  and 
firmness  to  be  gu  ded  by  it.  In  either  case. 
you  are  not  the  ir  an  to  represent  me.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  it  in  that 
way.  I  did  not  int  md  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  the  co  astituent  to  speak  plainly 
to  a  candidate  for  ^he  purpose  of  insulting  or 
wounding  you.  I  In  tend  by  it  only  to  say  that 
your  understandii  g  of  the  Constitution  is 
very  different  fron  mine. 

"  'I  will  say  to  y  ou  what,  but  for  my  rude- 
ness I  should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe 
you  to  be  honest.  But  an  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  dfferent  from  mine  I  can- 
not overlook,  beca  ise  the  Constitution,  to  be 
worth  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  In  all  its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  pswer  and  misinterprets  it 
Is  the  more  dang<  rous  the  more  honest  he 
Is." 

"I  said.  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say. 
but  there  must  be  )ome  mistake  about  it.  for 
I  do  not  remembei  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  Ci  institutional  Question.' 

"'No.  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  In  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home,  I  take  the  papers  from  Wtishing- 
ton  and  read  very  ( arefuUy  all  proceedings  of 
Congress.  My  papefs  say  that  last  winter  you 
voted  for  a  bill  to  ( ippropriate  S20,000  to  some 
sufferers  by  a  fir)  in  Georgetown.  Is  that 
true?" 

"'Well,  my  frier d,  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  t,  lere.  But  certainly  nobody 
will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich  country 
like  ours  should  gl  re  the  insignificant  sum  of 
S20,000  to  relieve  Its  suffering  women  and 
children,  partlculjrly  with  a  full  and  over- 
flowing treasury,  ind  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
been  there,  you  v  ould  have  done  just  as  I 
did.' 

"'It  is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  it  is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  ought  to  have  in  the 
treasury  no  more  i  noney  than  enough  for  its 
legitimate  purpo84B.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  power  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  moiey  at  pleasure  is  the  most 
dangerous  power  ^hat  can  be  intrusted  to 
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man,  particularly  under  our  system  of  col- 
lecting revenue  by  a  tariff,  which  reaches 
every  man  In  the  country,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be.  and  the  poorer  he  is  the 
more  he  pays  in  proportion  to  his  means. 

"  'What  Is  worse,  it  presses  upon  him  with- 
out his  knowledge  where  the  weight  centers, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  In  the  United  States 
who  can  ever  guess  how  many  thousands  are 
worse  off  than  he.  If  you  had  the  right  to 
give  anything,  the  amount  wm  simply  a 
matter  of  discretion  with  you.  and  you  had 
as  much  right  to  give  $20,000,000  as  S20,000. 

"  'If  you  have  the  right  to  give  to  one.  you 
have  the  right  to  give  to  all;  and.  as  the  Con- 
stitution neither  defines  charity  nor  stipu- 
lates the  amount,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give 
to  any  and  everything  which  you  may  be- 
lieve, or  profess  to  believe,  is  a  charity,  and 
to  any  amount  you  may  think  proper.  You 
will  very  easily  perceive  what  a  wide  door 
this  would  open  for  fraud  and  corruption  and 
favoritism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  robbing 
the  people  on  the  other. 

"'No,  Colonel,  Congress  has  no  right  to 
give  charity.  Individual  members  may  give 
as  much  of  their  own  money  as  they  please, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  touch  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money  for  that  purpose.  If  twice 
as  many  houses  had  been  burned  in  this 
county  as  In  Georgetown,  neither  you  nor 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  would  have 
thought  of  appropriating  a  dollar  for  our  re- 
lief. There  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
Members  of  Congress.  If  they  had  shown 
their  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  by  contrib- 
uting each  one  week's  pay,  it  would  have 
made  over  $13,000.  There  are  plenty  of 
wealthy  men  in  and  around  Washington  who 
could  have  given  $20,000  without  depriving 
themselves  of  even  a  luxury  of  life. 

"'The  Congressmen  chose  to  keep  their 
own  money  which,  if  reports  be  true,  some  of 
them  spend  not  very  creditably;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington,  no  doubt,  applauded  you 
for  relieving  them  from  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing by  giving  what  was  not  yours  to  give. 
The  people  have  delegated  to  Congress,  by 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  do  certain 
things.  To  do  these,  it  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  pay  moneys,  and  for  nothing  else. 
Everything  beyond  this  is  stipulation,  and  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

"'So  you  see,  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  Constitution  in  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point.  It  is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  and 
no  security  for  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  acted  honestly,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  any  better,  except  as  far  as  you  are  per- 
sonally concerned,  and  you  see  that  I  cannot 
vote  for  you.' 

"NOT  YOURS  TO  GIVE" 

"I  tell  you,  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  should 
have  opposition,  and  this  man  should  go  to 
talking,  he  would  set  others  to  talking,  and 
in  that  district  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin.  I 
could  not  answer  him,  and  the  fact  is,  I  was 
80  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right,  I  did 
not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  him.  and  I 
said  to  him: 

"Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I  in- 
tended to  be  guided  by  it.  and  thought  I  had 
studied  it  fully.  I  have  heard  many  speeches 
in  Congress  about  the  powers  of  Congress, 
but  what  you  have  said  here  at  your  plow  has 
got  more  hard,  sound  sense  in  it  than  all  the 
fine  speeches  I  ever  beard. 

"'If  I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  it  that 
you  have.  I  would  have  put  my  head  into  the 
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fire  before  I  would  have  given  that  vote;  and 
if  you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again, 
if  I  ever  vote  for  another  unconstitutional 
law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.' 

"He  laughingly  replied:  'Yes,  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  on  one  condition.  You  say 
that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote  was 
wrong.  Your  acknowledgment  of  it  will  do 
more  good  than  beating  you  for  it.  If,  as  you 
go  around  the  district,  you  will  tell  people 
about  this  vote,  and  that  you  are  satisfied  it 
was  wrong.  I  will  not  only  vote  for  you.  but 
will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down  opposition, 
and.  perhaps.  I  may  exert  some  little  influ- 
ence in  that  way.' 

"'If  1  don't.'  said  I.  'I  wish  I  may  be  shot; 
and.  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  earnest  in 
what  I  say.  I  will  come  back  this  way  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  will  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  I  will  make  a  speech 
to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I  will  pay 
for  it.' 

"'No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  in 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provisions 
to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some  to 
spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push  of 
crops  will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  we  can 
then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This  is 
Thursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  it  up  on  Sat- 
urday week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday, 
and  we  will  go  together,  and  I  promise  you  a 
very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear  you.' 

"  'Well.  I  will  be  here.  But.  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  goodbye.  I  must  know  your 
name.' 

"  'My  name  is  Bunce.' 

"'Well.  Mr.  Bunce.  I  never  saw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me.  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  I  tun  glad  I  have  met 
you.  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to  have 
you  for  my  friend. 

"It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  little  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  his  re- 
markable intelligence  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  running 
over  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  which 
showed  themselves  not  only  in  words,  but  in 
act.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  country 
around  him.  and  his  fame  had  extended  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ances. 

"Though  I  had  never  met  him  before.  I  had 
heard  of  him,  and  but  for  this  meeting  it  is 
very  likely  I  should  have  had  opposition  and 
been  beaten.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  man 
could  now  stand  up  in  that  district  under 
such  a  vote. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  house, 
having  told  our  conversation  to  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  it  gave  the  peo- 
ple an  interest  and  a  confidence  in  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manifested  be- 
fore. 

"Though  I  was  considerably  fatigued  when 
I  reached  his  house,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  gone  early  to  bed.  I 
kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking  about 
the  principles  and  affairs  of  government,  and 
got  more  true  knowledge  of  them  than  I  had 
got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  known  and  seen  much  of  him  since, 
for  I  respect  him — no,  that  is  not  the  word — 
I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than  any  liv- 
ing man.  I  got  to  see  him  two  or  tlu-ee  times 
every  year;  and  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  every- 
one who  professes  to  be  a  Christian  lived  and 
acted  and  enjoyed  it  as  he  does,  the  religion 
of  Christ  would  take  the  world  by  storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next 
morning  we  went  to  the  barbecue  and,  to  my 
surprise,  found  about  a  thousand  men  there. 
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I  met  a  good  many  whom  I  have  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  friend  Introduced 
me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted—at least,  they  all  knew  me. 

"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I  would 
speak  to  them.  They  gathered  up  around  a 
stand  that  bad  been  erected.  I  opened  my 
speech  by  saying: 

"  'Fellow  citizens,  I  present  myself  before 
you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which  ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  heretofore 
hidden  from  my  view.  I  feel  that  1  can  today 
offer  you  the  ability  to  render  you  more  val- 
uable service  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
render  before.  I  am  here  today  more  for  the 
purpose  of  acknowledging  my  error  than  to 
seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  to  myself  as  well  as  to 
you.  Whether  you  will  vote  for  me  is  a  mat- 
ter for  your  consideration.' 

"I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  that  I  was  satisfied  it  was  wrong.  I 
closed  by  saying: 

"'And  now,  it  remains  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  most  of  the  speech  you  have  lis- 
tened to  with  so  much  interest  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  arguments  which  your 
neighbor,  Mr.  Bunce,  convinced  me  of  my 
error. 

"'It  is  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  in  my 
life,  but  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  it.  And 
now  I  hope  he  Is  satisfied  with  this  convert 
and  that  he  will  get  up  here  and  tell  you  so.' 

"He  came  up  on  the  stand  and  said: 

"'Fellow  citizens,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Colo- 
nel Crockett.  I  have  always  considered  him  a 
thoroughly  honest  man.  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all  that  he 
has  promised  you  today.' 

"He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
the  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett  as 
his  name  never  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some 
drops  rolling  down  my  cheeks.  I  tell  you,  the 
remembrance  of  those  few  words  spoken  by 
such  a  man,  and  the  honest,  hearty  shout 
they  produced,  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all 
the  honors  I  have  received  and  all  the  rep- 
utation I  have  made  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Now,  sir,"  concluded  Crockett,  "you 
know  why  I  made  that  speech  yesterday. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  will  call 
your  attention.  You  remember  that  I  pro- 
posed to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  in  that 
House  many  very  wealthy  men— men  who 
think  nothing  of  spending  a  week's  pay  for  a 
dinner  or  a  wine  party  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  accomplish  by  it.  Some  of  those 
same  men  made  beautiful  speeches  upon  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  owed  the  deceased — a 
debt  which  could  not  be  paid  by  money — and 
the  inslgniflcance  and  worthlessness  of 
money,  particularly  so  insignificant  a  sum 
as  $10,000,  when  weighted  against  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Yet  not  one  of  them  responded 
to  my  proposition.  Money  with  them  is  noth- 
ing but  trash  when  it  is  to  come  out  of  the 
people.  But  is  the  one  great  thing  for  which 
most  of  them  are  striving,  and  many  of  them 
sacrifice  honor,  integrity,  and  justice  to  ob- 
tain It." 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RODDY 
FAMILY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roddy  fam- 
ily of  KfKtxville  has  probably  done  more  for 
east  Tennessee  than  any  other  single  family. 

This  family  has  made  it  a  tradition  to  sen^e 
the  community.  For  four  generations,  the 
Roddys  have  given  of  themselves  to  help  oth- 
ers, starting  with  ttie  J.P.  "Par*  Roddy,  Sr. 

The  Roddys  have  always  t£iken  tfie  Ten- 
nessee volunteer  spirit  to  heart.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  serve  people  like  them  in  Congress 
and  to  be  abte  to  claim  tfiem  as  constituents. 

They  have  been  chosen  to  receive  the  1991 
BrothertKXxl/Sisterhood  Award  from  the  Ua- 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc. 
I  commend  the  Roddy  family  upon  their  being 
recognized  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  Knoxville  Journal  recently 
printed  a  story  about  the  Roddys  and  their 
contritxjtion  to  Vne  community.  The  article  was 
entitled  "All  in  the  Family." 

I  woukj  ask  that  this  artk;le  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

All  in  the  Family— for  the  Roddys,  Com- 
munity Service  Is  a  Time-Honored  Tradi- 
tion 

(By  Jennifer  C.  Worth) 

The  hiss  of  the  machines  and  the  rattle  of 
conveyors  fills  the  sun-filled  front  room  of 
the  Roddy  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant.  The 
speedy  forkllfts  and  walls  of  soft  drink  bot- 
tles don't  faze,  J.P.  "Pat"  Roddy  Jr.,  natty 
in  his  trademark  red  Coke  sweater.  After 
more  than  65  years  in  the  business  his  father 
founded,  he  knows  his  way  around  the  plant. 

Since  1902,  "Roddy"  has  become  synony- 
mous with  Coca-Cola  in  East  Tennessee.  The 
Roddys  aren't  your  average  family  business 
hierarchy,  however.  They  are  about  as  di- 
verse a  group  as  ever  shared  a  name,  but 
they  all  have  one  thing  In  conunon— service 
to  the  community. 

"They  have  really  set  a  tradition  of  com- 
munity contribution  over  the  generations," 
said  Virginia  Anagnost,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Inc.,  which  chose  the  Roddys  for  its  1991 
Brotherhood/Sisterhood  Award. 

The  award  includes  four  generations,  going 
back  to  the  company's  roots  with  the  late 
J.P.  "Pat"  Roddy  Sr.,  who  started  the  family 
tradition  of  service  as  he  did  the  family  busi- 
ness. 

"Granddad  did  a  lot  of  work  very  quietly, 
I  think,"  said  J.P.  "Pat"  Roddy  m,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Roddy 
Coca  Cola. 

The  Roddy  patriarch  didn't  spend  much 
money  on  himself;  Sis  Mitchell  recalled  Jim 
and  Will  Hall  of  the  Halls  Clothing  Store  try- 
ing, without  success,  to  dude  her  grandfather 
up.  Nonetheless,  "He  was  a  very  giving  per- 
son," said  Jess  Mitchell,  Sis'  hust>and  and 
executive  vice  president  of  Roddy  Coca  Cola. 

It  was  Pat  Roddy  Sr.'s  understated  gener- 
osity that  subtly  inspired  his  grandchildren 
in  their  various  styles  of  giving.  Said 
Tommy  Roddy,  his  younger  grandson, 
"There  were  some  quiet  things  that  were 
planted  there,  some  seeds  that  I  didn't  know 
about.  I  think  they  (Pat  Roddy  Jr.  and  Sr.) 
went  atx}ut  doing  a  lot  of  good." 
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Tommy  Roddy  founded  and  heads  the  At- 
lanta Resource  Foundation,  which  coordi- 
nates charitable  projects,  uniting  people  In 
need  and  the  people  who  can  help  them. 

"The  resource  really  is  people."  said  his 
wife  Sandy. 

"The  central  issue  In  society  right  now  is 
divisions,"  Tommy  Roddy  said.  The  lines  are 
drawn  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  such  as  race. 
religion  and  class. 

"Unless  we  have  a  way  to  cross  those  l>ar- 
riers,  the  world  will  be  in  chaos."  he  added. 

Tommy  and  Sandy  Roddy  spent  3^  years 
as  missionaries  in  Brazil.  The  experience 
taught  them  to  see  this  society  "in  quite  a 
different  light,"  Tommy  Roddy  said. 

"Probably  the  biggest  change  that  hap- 
pened to  us  was  we  moved  from  a  more  pl- 
etistlc.  Individualistic  faith  to  saying  we  do 
have  to  address  systems  that  oppress," 
Sandy  Roddy  said. 

"We  used  to  think  it  was  either/or.  and 
now  we  see  that  we  need  both  the  individual 
message  of  salvation,  and  we  also  need  the 
social  message  of  addressing  the  systems 
that  will  make  a  difference  in  peoples's 
lives." 

Their  work  has  helped  them  appreciate  the 
family's  diversity.  "We  in  this  generation 
are  seeking  to  make  that  diversity  really  ac- 
ceptable," Tommy  Roddy  said. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  family  has 
grown  closer,  and  "We're  really  thankful," 
he  added.  The  Atlanta  Roddys  visit  Knox- 
ville once  a  month  or  so. 

The  Roddy  name  carries  weight  in  Knox- 
ville, but  getting  away  from  that  can  be  a  re- 
lief. "When  I  call  people  up.  I  almost  always 
have  to  spell  my  name,"  Tommy  Roddy  said 
with  a  laugh. 

Church  is  also  central  in  the  lives  of  Sis 
and  William  J.  "Jess  "  Mitchell.  Both  have 
served  as  deacons  at  Sequoyah  Hills  Pres- 
byterian, and  Jess  is  an  elder  and  chair  of 
the  church  Outreach  Committee. 

Like  his  father-in-law,  Jess  Mitchell  pre- 
fers to  stay  in  the  baclcgrouDd.  but  his  serv- 
ice roster  includes  the  boards  of  the  Girls 
Club  of  Greater  Knoxville.  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  and  the  Greater  Knoxville  Beau- 
tiflcation  Board. 

Sis  points  out  her  husband's  achievements 
and  laughs  delightedly  at  mention  of  her  lat- 
est project.  Bible  School  Circle,  a  citywide 
ecumenical  ministry. 

She  teaches  Bible  stories  to  2-  and  3-year- 
olds.  "I  just  love  It  to  death!  .  .  .  For  teach- 
ing, to  try  to  refine  it  down  to  a  simple  level 
you  have  to  understand  what  you  think,  and 
that  process  is  so  interesting." 

In  addition  to  a  bevy  of  church  and  charity 
activities,  her  main  project  is  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  of  which  she's  a  board  member 
and  past  president.  She  first  found  out  about 
the  group— which  provides  affordable  hous- 
ing for  low-income  people — on  a  visit  to  At- 
lanta. 

"They  were  moving  some  old  homes  that 
were  going  to  be  destroyed  into  another 
neighborhood,  and  I  was  so  impressed  that 
when  there  was  a  little  squib  in  the  paper 
that  (Habitat  for  Humanity)  were  going  to 
have  an  organizational  meeting  here  I 
dragged  Jess  and  another  couple  of  people." 
she  recalled. 

"It's  grown  so  much  since  then."  she  said. 

"Sis  has  been  really  involved  in  service  or- 
ganizations and  has  worked  very  diligently 
with  that  group,  whatever  It  might  be."  Jess 
Mitchell  said.  "When  she  takes  on  a  task, 
that's  it." 

Although  she  currently  serves  on  several 
twards  (such  as  Maryville  College.  Fort 
Sanders  Hospital  Foundation,  American  Red 
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Cross),  "I'd  raiher  be  an  Indian  than  a 
chief."  she  said. 

"I  really  prefei  ■  being  In  where  you're  doing 
the  hands-on  woi  'k." 

The  Mitchells,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
believe  that  con  tributing  to  the  community 
can  take  many  forms.  "There  are  different 
ways  of  giving,  and  some  people  are  more 
high  profile  and  some  people  prefer  to  do 
things  sort  of  qu  ietly."  Sis  Mitchell  said. 

"It's  really  Important  that  people  know 
that,  because  a  lot  of  people  are  doing  a  lot 
of  giving.  You  d  on't  want  people  to  be  on  a 
guilt  trip.  They  can  think,  'Wait  a  minute— 
I  do  this  or  thai .  Yes.  I  am  doing  a  commu- 
nity service.  I'ri  doing  something  to  help.' 
That's  the  main  thing,  doing  something  to 
help."  she  added 

As  the  active  head  of  the  company.  Pat 
Roddy  HI  doesn'  t  get  to  be  understated  very 
often.  He  doesn  t  fit  the  Image  of  big  busi- 
ness executive,  1  owever. 

His  wife,  real  BState  broker  Dottle  Roddy, 
called  him  "a  leter  Pan  type.  .  .  .  For  his 
age  and  socloe  ;onomic  class,  be  is  com- 
pletely out  of  st(  ip." 

Like  the  rest  (if  his  family.  Roddy  believes 
that  communltj  service  Is  both  good  busi- 
ness and  good  cl  tizenshlp.  He  remembers  sit- 
ting In  on  a  coff  (e  conversation  of  a  group  of 
Knoxville's  prominent  businessmen.  "They 
were  talking  alout  some  project  that  the 
community  was  Interested  in,  .  .  .  (and)  they 
began  naming  off  the  number  of  prominent 
citizens  who  did  their  part  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  then  they  named  off  a  few  who 
could  but  didn't, 

"I  remember  thinking  If  they've  got  a  list 
of  those  people  that  do  their  part,  I  sure  as 
hell  want  to  b<i  on  It!"  he  said.  "Hearing 
from  outside  pe<  iple  how  important  it  was  to 
be  a  part  of  thd  conamunlty  made  quite  an 
impression  on  me." 

Under  the  aus  >lces  of  Roddy  Coca-Cola,  he 
has  assisted  mo(t  of  Knoxville's  major  civic 
projects,  from  t  »e  World's  Fair  to  Children's 
Hospital  to  the  :  CnoxvlUe  Museum  of  Art.  He 
remains  on  near  y  a  dozen  boards. 

"The  better  oi  r  area  does,  the  more  things 
we  can  do  as  a  c  ompany  and  as  a  family,  the 
more  things  we  can  do  to  make  East  Ten- 
nessee a  better  |  >lace  to  live  and  Improve  the 
lifestyle  of  E^t  Tennessee,  the  better  we're 
going  to  do  because  we're  going  to  attract 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
so  that  cycle  coi  itinues,"  Roddy  said. 

"I  think  from  i  business  standpoint  and  for 
personal  fulfillment  it's  Important  to  do 
things  that  are  going  to  Improve  the  life- 
style of  the  Eaa  t  Tennessee  community,  and 
that's  the  rock  that  I  stand  on  and  preach 
Crom."  he  addel.  All  Roddy  employees  are 
expected  to  be  active  in  the  community  In 
some  way. 

Dottle  Roddy  vice-president  of  Commer- 
cial Developmeit  and  Directing  Broker  for 
Partners  and  Associates  Inc.,  has  also  helped 
get  some  of  £  noxville's  most  prestigious 
buildings  off  th !  ground,  literally.  Partners' 
projects  have  :ncluded  the  Knoxville  Mu- 
seum of  Act,  tie  Welsgarber  Medical  Park 
and  Endoscopy  Center  and  the  St.  Mary's 
Residential  Treatment  Center. 

She  believes  that  her  family's  position 
comes  with  a  li>ad  of  responsibility.  "When 
you've  been  given  as  much  as  we  have,  you 
really  have  to  gjve  back,"  she  said. 

Her  own  comtnunity  commitment  include 
the  boards  of  '.jAmas  House-Bijou  Theater, 
Helen  Ross  Mcllabb  Mental  Health  Founda- 
tion. Senior  Citizens  Home  Assistance.  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  Foundation.  Knoxville  Her- 
itage and  the  Ftnance  Board  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Kno^eville. 
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The  daughter  of  a  prominent  lawyer,  she 
"wasn't  the  least  bit  Intimidated"  by 
marrying  into  the  Roddy  family.  "I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Jess  (Mitchell)  and 
Sandy  (Roddy)  for  taking  the  leap,"  she  said. 

In  a  photo  session,  she  jokes  "I'm  being 
Mrs.  Pat  Roddy  today.  ...  Is  my  tiara  on 
straight?"  But  when  it  come  down  to  her 
family,  she  doesn't  kid  around. 

"People  ask  me  what  my  training  for  this 
job  was."  she  said.  Her  answer  is  always  the 
same.  "Four  children,  four  schools,  three  car 
pools  In  13  years— you  learn  organization, 
you  learn  detail,  and  you  learn  people." 


H.R.  2071 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
my  colleagues  from  California,  Messrs.  Low- 
ERY,  Packard,  and  Gallegly,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing H.R.  2071,  legislation  to  auttiorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  increase  Border  Patrol 
personnel  to  6,600  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1994.  This  number  reflects  a  continuation  of 
the  50  percent  increase  that  was  erected 
urxler  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1986  [I  RCA]  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988. 
Many  of  us  hoped  that  I  RCA  would  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  illegal  immigration. 
However,  illegal  entries  are  orx»  again  reach- 
ing record  levels  along  our  Southem  border, 
arxl  it  is  even  more  troubling  that  for  every 
alien  apprehended,  at  least  three  enter  the 
United  States  successfully.  The  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy  has  designated  the 
Border  Patrol  as  the  primary  agency  for  nar- 
cotics interdiction  between  the  ports  of  entry, 
in  addition  to  being  responsible  for  preventing 
the  smuggling  and  illegal  entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States.  Along  the  Southwest  bor- 
der, 4,000  drug  seizures  were  made  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  a  six-foM  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1985.  Alien  apprehensions  were  23  percent 
higher  in  1990  than  in  fiscal  year  1989.  Yet, 
since  1988,  the  number  of  staff  has  declined 
by  9  percent,  according  to  a  recent  GAO  re- 
port, and  the  proportion  of  agent  time  devoted 
to  border  control  activities  has  decreased  from 
71  to  60  percent. 

The  percentage  of  authorized  positions  filled 
fell  from  94  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  87 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1990.  It  is  estimated  it 
will  take  two  to  three  times  tfie  number  of 
agents  currently  on  board  to  become  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  tfie  problems  at  the  border. 

In  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  the  border  patrol 
fias  seized  narcotics  valued  at  well  over  S2 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  seized  23,077  convey- 
ances, valued  at  S70  million,  representing  a 
60  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
Border  Patrol  alone  seized  over  S8  million  in 
cash  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  received  t>ack  S2 
millton  from  tfie  asset  fortelture  fund.  It  seems 
only  fair  and  appropriate  ttat  some  of  this  re- 
turn sfKXikJ  be  designated  to  increase  our  txx- 
der  security.  By  the  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  the 
asset  forieiture  fund  had  accumulated 
$460,000,000.  That  included  forfeited  cash  as 
well  as  proceeds  from  ttie  sale  of  forfeited 
properties.  Thirteen  million  dollars  remained  in 
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the  fund  as  a  carryover  to  this  fiscal  year.  My 
legislation  would  make  available  amounts  from 
the  proceeds  of  asset  forfeiture  to  be  directed 
to  fund  additional  Border  Patrol  personnel. 

The  volume  of  drugs  coming  across  the 
United  States-Mexican  tx>rder  has  exploded. 
Since  1987  the  Border  Patrol  has  reported  an 
increase  in  assaults  against  its  agents  who 
continue  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  on  a 
daily  basis.  We  have  a  relatively  small  force  of 
dedicated  and  talented  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel performing  a  neariy  impossible  task  in 
policing  our  land  borders.  In  today's  climate, 
where  the  volume  of  drugs  coming  across  the 
United  States-Mexican  border  has  exploded, 
and  tf>e  flood  of  illegal  aliens  seems  endless, 
it  is  critical  that  we  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources and  support  personnel  to  enable  our 
Border  Patrol  force  to  continue  to  perform  the 
difficult  task  of  protecting  our  borders. 


COMMUNITY  LIFE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RECXDRD,  I 
include  the  following  on  the  Community  Life 
Amendment: 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
Community  Life  Amendment 

[Charts  Not  Reproducible  In  the  Record] 

Q.  What  is  the  Community  Life  Amend- 
ment? 

A.  The  Community  Life  Amendment  Is  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

Q.  Why  is  this  amendment  needed? 

A.  Because  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, beginning  In  1962.  have  held  that  for- 
mal recognition  of  a  Creator  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  public  schools.  These  decisions  in- 
clude: Engel  (1962— Regent's  prayer).  Ablng- 
ton  (1963— Lord's  prayer  and  Bible  reading). 
Stone  (1980— posting  the  Ten  Command- 
ments), and  Edwards  (1987— teaching  the  cre- 
ation of  the  earth  equally  with  evolution). 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  voluntary  prayer? 

A.  The  legislative  Intent  of  this  bill  Is  to 
allow  In  public  schools  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  our  inalienable  rights 
as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
If  vocal,  prayer  must  originate  from  a  stu- 
dent, t)e  extemporaneous,  and  unconstrained 
in  form  and  content  by  any  governmental  or 
administrative  authority.  Local  commu- 
nities tu-e  left  to  decide  standards  dictating  a 
proper  time  or  place  in  public  school  set- 
tings. 

Q.  But  aren't  kids  allowed  now  to  say  si- 
lent prayers  whenever  they  choose? 

A.  Yes.  What  is  not  allowed  is  a  formal  rec- 
ognition of  a  Creator. 

Q.  Shouldn't  we  leave  parents  and  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  families  to  teach  chil- 
dren these  fundamental  concepts? 

A.  Relegating  the  formal  recognition  of  a 
Creator  to  its  proper  place  is  not  enough  to 
effectively  Influence  the  active  minds  of 
children  who  spend  most  of  their  days  away 
from  both  home  and  religion  and  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  unhesitatingly  proclaims  that 
such  instruction  is  antithetical  to  reasoned 
thought  and  Intellectual  stimulation. 
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Humanism,  by  definition,  will  fall  to  effec- 
tively instruct  kids  that  a  Creator  Is  the 
source  of  their  civic  and  personal  liberties. 
In  fact,  the  moral  relativism  of  humanism 
will  adversely  indoctrinate  children  by 
teaching  them  that  utility  is  the  only  stand- 
ard whereby  actions  should  be  judgred.  So- 
cialist, Communist,  and  authoritarian  re- 
gimes have  provided  ample  evidence  of  where 
moral  relativism  leads  a  nation. 

Q.  Would  this  amendment  effect  Court  rul- 
ings on  prayers  at  school  graduations  or  ath- 
letic events? 

A.  Yes.  Local  communities  would  be  free  to 
allow  or  disallow  such  prayers.  The  format 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  school  room- 
student  initiated  and  extemporaneous. 

Q.  How  would  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  help  society? 

A.  The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
examine  the  direction  of  society  from  the 
time  school  prayer  was  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional. Mr.  David  Barton  has  done  his  best  to 
study  the  correlation,  if  any,  between  the  re- 
moval of  school  prayer  and  societal  decline. 

Mr.  Barton,  in  his  book  America:  To  Pray  or 
Not  to  Pray,  has  measured  several  social  indi- 
ces. For  instance,  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  [SAT]  is  an  academic  test  measuring  the 
developed  verbal  and  math  reasoning  skills 
of  students  preparing  to  enter  college.  These 
results  are  used  widely  to  gain  admission  to 
colleges  and  universities.  The  SAT  has  been 
administered  to  high  school  seniors  since 
1926.  A  scale  was  established  in  1941  to  allow 
comparison  of  scores  from  year  to  year. 

The  dramatic  decline  in  scores  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  Court  decision  prohibiting 
State-sponored  prayers.  A  high  of  980  in  1963 
down  to  the  1986  level  of  905. 

School  dropwut  rates  are  difficult  to  docu- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  track  individual  students 
to  know  if  they  have  actually  dropped  out. 
have  moved  out  of  the  State  or  country,  or  if 
they  are  suffering  an  extended  sickness  or 
illness. 

Fortunately,  one  aspect  of  school  dropouts 
has  been  recorded.  The  general  education  de- 
velopment [GED]  test  provides  an  equiva- 
lency diploma  for  successful  students  who 
did  not  receive  a  regular  high  school  di- 
ploma. The  test  has  been  used  since  1918. 

Another  example  in  pregnancies  of  unwed 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19.  Figures 
were  reported  that  1  million  adolescent  girls 
become  pregnant  each  year.  Eighty  percent 
of  teenage  girls  who  are  pregnant  are  unmar- 
ried. 

Other  Indices  mirror  these.  Tell  Mr.  Barton 
that  other  factors  are  responsible  for  these 
tragedies.  Tell  him  it  is  due  to  insufficient 
social  spending  or  social  justice.  Tell  him  it 
was  the  adverse  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
or  the  advent  of  television.  Just  don't  tell 
him  1962  and  1963  were  not  pivotal  years  in 
our  social  existence. 

Q.  Don't  you  really  want  to  push  us  back 
to  the  point  of  State  mandated  and  written 
prayers? 

A.  No.  The  Community  Life  Amendment 
contains  the  provision  that.  "Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  shall  prescribe 
the  content  of  any  such  prayer."  It  does  not 
matter  what  anybody  else  wants  or  thinks 
on  the  subject— the  amendment  as  passed 
would  prohibit  a  return  to  State  written  and 
mandated  prayers. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LONG-TERM 
CARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  enact  long-term 
care  legislation.  This  is  an  idea  we  have 
talked  atx)ut  for  years.  It  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing other  than  talk. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Partnership  for 
Long-Term  Care  Act  of  1991  which  does  three 
things.  The  first,  and  the  cornerstone,  is  a 
Medicaid  asset — waiver  program.  It  is  pre- 
mised on  individuals,  young  and  old,  taking 
some  responsibility  for  their  own  long-term 
care  needs.  To  the  extent  that  a  certified  in- 
surance policy  p>ays  for  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, these  payments  are  subtracted  from  cov- 
ered assets  for  Medicaid  eligibility  purposes. 

For  example,  assume  individuals  A,  B,  &  C 
all  purchase  long-term  care  insurance.  Individ- 
ual A  has  S25,000  of  insurance  and  S25,000 
of  assets.  To  the  extent  that  S25,000  of  long- 
term  care  expenses  are  paid  out  by  the  insur- 
ance company,  A  becomes  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid long-term  care  services  and  is  allowed  to 
retain  $25,000  of  assets. 

Individual  B  has  825,000  of  insurance  and 
5100,000  of  assets.  To  the  extent  that 
S25,000  of  long-term  care  expenses  are  paid 
out  by  the  insurarKe  company,  B  only  has  to 
spend  the  difference  between  $75,000  and  the 
State  Medicaid  eligibility  level — atx>ut 
S2,000— to  be  Medicaid  eligible  and  is  alk)wed 
to  retain  325,000  worth  of  assets. 

Individual  C  has  $25,000  of  assets  and 
$35,000  of  insurance.  To  the  extent  that 
$35,000  of  long-term  care  expenses  are  paid 
out  by  the  insurance  company,  C  becomes 
Medicaid  eligible  and  retains  $25,000  of  as- 
sets. 

Now  the  computer  modeling  my  State  of 
Connecticut  has  done,  indkiates  that  the  insur- 
ance is  most  likely  to  be  purchased  by  middle 
income  individuals  and  that  these  individuals 
are  mostly  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  option 
C.  This  may  seem  trivial,  however  it  has  inv 
portant  fiscal  policy  implications.  To  the  extent 
that  individuals  elect  option  C,  Medicaid  saves 
the  difference — ^the  extent  to  which  insurance 
protection  exceeds  assets. 

The  second  component  of  my  bill  assures 
that  our  scarce  public  resources  are  targeted 
to  those  who  need  assistance.  Some  States 
have  set  Medicakj  eligibility  levels  as  low  as 
25  percent  of  poverty.  Therefore,  I  would  re- 
quire States  to  establish  a  medically  needy 
program  for  individuals  below  the  poverty  line. 
I  would  also  provide  a  Federal  premium  sub- 
sidy for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  afford  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance — that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  insurance  arxJ  5 
percent  of  gross  income. 

Although  the  market  for  private  long-term 
care  insurance  is  now  in  its  second  and  third 
generation  of  policies,  the  market  has  grown 
dramatrcally  in  the  past  few  years.  Therefore, 
the  third  component  wouW  clarify  Federal  tax 
law  in  several  areas  to  encourage  individuals 
to  purchase  long-term  care  policies,  employers 
to  offer  employees  long-term  care  insurance, 
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and  clarify  the  treatment  of  long-term  care  irv 
surance  reserves. 

Over  the  coming  nxinths  many  new  ideas 
may  emerge  that  we  shoukj  consider  as  peo- 
ple begin  to  focus  ntore  intently  on  the  broad 
issue  long-term  care.  That  is  good,  but  my  t)ill 
is  clearly  an  important  approach  to  this  end 
and  I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues  support. 

KENNELLY  LONO-TERM  CARE  FACT  SHEET 
PART  I— MEDICAID  ASSET-WAIVER 

The  Medicaid  asset-waiver  is  premised  on 
individuals,  young  and  old.  taking  some  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  long-term  care 
needs.  To  the  extent  that  a  certified  insur- 
ance policy  pays  for  long-term  care  services, 
these  payments  are  subtracted  from  covered 
assets  for  Medicaid  eligibility  purposes.  For 
example,  assume  individuals  A.  B.  &  C  all 
purchase  long-term  care  insurance. 

Individual  A  has  S25.000  of  insurance  and 
$25,000  of  assets.  To  the  extent  that  $25,000  of 
long-term  care  expenses  are  paid  out  by  the 
insurance  company.  A  becomes  eligible  for 
Medicaid  long-term  care  services  and  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  $25,000  of  assets. 

Individual  B  has  $25,000  of  insurance  and 
$100,000  of  assets.  To  the  extent  that  $25,000 
of  long-term  care  expenses  are  paid  out  by 
the  insurance  company.  B  only  has  to  spend 
the  difference  between  $75,000  and  the  state 
Medicaid  eligibility  level  (about  $2,000)  to  be 
Medicaid  eligible  and  is  allowed  to  retain 
$25,000  worth  of  assets. 

Individual  C  has  $25,000  of  assets  and  $35,000 
of  insurance.  To  the  extent  that  $35,000  of 
long-term  care  expenses  are  paid  out  by  the 
insurance  company,  C  becomes  Medicaid  eli- 
gible and  retains  $25,000  of  assets. 

The  Connecticut  Office  of  Policy  and  Man- 
agement developed  the  asset  waiver  model.  • 
Their  computer  modelling  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  done,  indicates  that  the  insur- 
ance is  most  likely  to  be  purchased  by  mid- 
dle income  individuals  and  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  most  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  option  C.  This  may  seem  trivial,  however 
it  has  important  fiscal  policy  implications. 
To  the  extent  that  individuals  elect  option 
C.  Medicaid  saves  the  difference — the  extent 
to  which  insurance  protection  exceeds  as- 
sets. 

PART  n— LOW  INCOME  PROTECTION 

Some  States  set  Medicaid  eligibility  levels 
as  low  as  25%  of  poverty.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire States  to  establish  a  medically  needy 
program  for  individuals  below  the  poverty 
line.  It  would  also  provide  a  federal  premium 
subsidy  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  af- 
ford private  long-term  care  insurance — that 
is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  5%  of  gross  income.  The  Brookings 
Institute  has  calculated  that  a  person  who 
must  spend  more  than  5%  of  his/her  income 
on  this  insurance,  cannot  afford  it. 

PART  in— TAX  INCENTIVES 

Would  treat  long-term  care  insurance  as 
health  insurance  thereby  excluding  from  in- 
come employer-provided  coverage  and  any 
benefits  paid  pursuant  to  such  a  policy  and 
deferring  earnings  on  life  insurance  reserves. 

Would  treat  long-term  care  expenses  as 
medical  expenses.  Therefore,  employee-paid 
premiums  would  be  considered  a  deductible 
medical  expense,  subject  to  the  7.5%  floor. 
Taxpayer  expenditures  for  long-term  care  ex- 
penses would  also  be  treated  as  a  medical  ex- 
pense, subject  to  the  7.5%  floor. 

Would  clarify  that  long-term  insurance  is 
not  deferred  compensation  therefore  allow- 
ing employers  current  year  deductions  for 
benefits  provided.  This  would  also  allow  caf- 
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STRESS   INJURIES: 
THREAT  TO  WORKER 
SAFETY 


48  percent  of 
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problem  a 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOU  5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  UFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  thous  ands  of  Americans  around  the 
courrtry  wtx)  observed  the  third  Workers  Me- 
morial Day  this  past  weekend,  honoring  and 
remembering  th*  mtllions  of  American  workers 
wtw  have  been  killed  or  Injured  on  the  job. 
While  our  Natidn  has  committed  itself  to  re- 
ducing risks  to]  its  workers  through  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  as  the  Occupation 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  an  estimated  10,000 
workers  are  killad  and  anottier  6.6  million  are 
injured  each  yei  ir  on  the  job.  These  unaccept- 
able statistKS  ir  dicate  tt^t  our  job  is  far  from 
complete. 

Repetitive  strfss  injuries  are  the  newest  and 
most  prevalent  workplace  injuries  from  which 
American  emp^yees  are  suffering — injuries 
that  demand  tfite  attention  of  Congress,  txisi- 
nesses,  and  lapor.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  estimate!  that  these  injuries  make  up 
dl  recordable  Industrial  work- 
These  types  of  illnesses, 
ely  unknown  as  a  workplace 
ago,  occur  wtien  a  worker 
repeats  the  sariie,  typtcalty  awkward,  task  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  Carpal  tunnel  syrv 
drome,  radial  tifinel  syndrome,  De  Quervain's 
disease,  cut>ita 'funnel  syndrome  are  the  most 
common  repetive  stress  injuries.  Computer 
operators  and  workers  in  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry, who  because  of  ttie  repetitive  nature  of 
their  work  are  at  partcular  risk  for  repetitive 
stress  injuries.  jThe  proliferation  of  keytx)ard 
jobs  in  our  fasf-growing  ccimn.unk:ations  and 
information  secix  has  been  linked  to  the  high 
prevalerKe  of  oarpal  tunnel  syndrome,  an  in- 
jury tfwt  affects  the  wrist. 

While  reoetitiye  stress  injuries  may  be  treat- 
ed, kjng-term  (Jare  typically  is  dependent  on 
kxig-term  change  in  employment.  The  injuries 
themselves  arq  painful  and  debilitating  and 
typically  preveni  afflicted  workers  from  assum- 
ing their  former  duties.  Doctors  may  advise 
light  duty  and  immobilize  the  affected  area, 
arxl  in  extreme  cases  doctors  may  prescribe 
antHn(lamrnato*y  drugs  or  perform  surgery. 
Nevertheless,  ttie  most  important  treatment  is 
the  reduction  ()r  elimination  of  the  repetitive 
strain.  However,  as  Dr.  James  S.  Thompson 
poinis  out  in  the  December  1990  issue  of 
Postgraduate  Medicine,  this  solutran  may  not 
be  amenable  tq  employees,  who  may  face  re- 
duced earrungsj  or  to  employers  k)sing  an  env 
ployee.  i 

Thus,  prevention  arxj  treatmerrt  of  repetitive 
stress  injuries  are  contingent  on  awareness.  In 
many  lnstarce$,  repetitive  stress  injuries  can 
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in  terms  of  the  tong-term  cost  of  worker's  conv 
pensation  and  a  company's  loss  of  investment 
in  an  injured  employees's  training,  such  a  sim- 
ple change  is  very  cost-effective.  In  other 
cases,  more  aggressive  and  costly  strategies 
may  be  necessary  to  adequately  reduce  the 
threat  of  repetitive  stress  injuries.  It  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  employees  feel  secure  in 
bringing  their  concerns  to  their  employer.  Em- 
ptoyers  should  wek^me  ttie  information  atx>ut 
a  particular  job  function  that  puts  them  at  risk 
for  repetitive  motion  injuries.  Likewise,  it  is  in 
ttie  best  interest  of  employers  to  analyze  their 
woricplace  for  potential  sources  of  repetitive 
stress  injuries  and  to  utilize  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  preventing  and  treating  these  inju- 
ries. 

We  have  long  encouraged  and  supported 
the  idea  that  American  wori<ers  have  a  right  to 
wort<  in  safety.  We  hold  this  klea  to  be  true 
because  we  are  a  humane  society.  We  do  not 
place  profit  before  the  value  of  human  lives.  In 
the  case  of  repetitive  stress  injuries  and  most 
other  occupational  illnesses,  we  are  now  see-" 
ing  that  the  profit  motive  and  worker  safety  are 
intertwined.  While  worker  protectran  may  drive 
the  cost  of  \abor  up  in  the  short  run,  the  long- 
term  Ijenefits  of  a  healthy,  stable,  and  produc- 
tive wort<  force  far  outweigh  other  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  draw  attention  to  the 
observance  of  Worker's  Menxjrial  Day  to  the 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  Let  us  re- 
member the  Injuries  arxJ  deaths  of  our  workers 
and  redouble  our  efforts  to  improve  the  work- 
places of  Amerca. 
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be  prevented 
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YOUTHS  PROGRESSING  IN  PUBLIC 
HOUSING— PLANS  FOR  THE  FU- 
TURE AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


ness  leaders  to  hire  the  youth  of  public  hous- 
ing, giving  them  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  they  can  do  something  positive  and  con- 
structive, while  learning  responsibility  and 
independence;  (b)  offering  money  manage- 
ment classes  so  that  they  might  learn  to  se- 
cure a  better  future  for  themselves  with 
their  new-found  financial  resources;  (c)  pro- 
viding business  and  political  leaders  as  alter- 
native role  models  to  the  ones  they  might 
otherwise  acquire  on  the  street. 

(4)  To  promote  a  self-help  Jobs  program 
within  the  community  to  build  Its  con- 
fidence in  the  youths  abilities,  focusing  on 
tasks  the  teenagers  could  be  trained  to  han- 
dle including  lawn  service,  graffiti  preven- 
tion, painting  of  residential  units,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardening,  and  a  community  snack 
shop. 

(5)  To  provide  educational  and  recreational 
field  trips  for  the  adults  and  teens,  serving 
to  add  to  the  rewards  of  hard  work,  which  in- 
clude self-esteem  and  a  greater  sense  of  wor- 
thiness, and  affording  them  the  opportunity 
to  experience  different  places  and  cultures. 

(6)  The  implementation  of  a  day  care  cen- 
ter within  the  community  for  working  moth- 
ers that  cannot  afford  standard  day  care  cen- 
ters, so  to  prevent  them  from  falling  back 
Into  the  welfare  trap.  This  center  should  ac- 
cept children  on  a  sliding  pay  scale  based 
upon  the  mother's  salary. 

(7)  To  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  venting  con- 
cerns of  the  community  through  open 
monthly  forums  with  representation  from 
youths,  parents,  community  leaders,  and  all 
concerned  residents. 

(8)  To  never  loose  basic  focus  of  this  pro- 
gram as  it  expands,  as  outlined  in  (1). 

Once  again,  Ms.  Dorothy  Perry  shoukj  be 
recognized  for  her  vision  and  compassion. 
She  has  taken  her  dreams  and  put  them  into 
a  plan  of  action  by  which  the  whole  commu- 
nity will  benefit  by  a  better  tonnorrow. 


merits  to  a  wor  car's  seat  or  work  station.  And 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  in 
our  session  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  Preskjent's 
"thousand  points  of  light,"  namely,  Ms.  Doro- 
thy Perry  of  Youth  Progressing  in  PuWk;  Hous- 
ing, who  has  brought  so  much  compassion  to 
the  Miami  area's  youth.  Now,  I  am  pleased  to 
sutxnit  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  organi- 
zatk>n  so  that  we  may  all  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  direction  In  wliich  this  beacon 
shines: 

(1)  To  provide  a  safe  haven  within  the  com- 
munity to  shelter  abused  and  displaced 
young  people  until  the  family  can  be  re- 
united, or  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 
A  safe  haven  will  consist  of  (a)  a  place  to  live 
while  the  parent(s)  undergo  treatment,  or  if 
incarcerated  until  the  parent(s)  are  released; 
(b)  a  home  away  from  home  with  a  whole- 
some Christian  atmosphere,  where  the  youth 
will  be  taught  family  values,  how  to  cope 
with  family  problems  and  peer  pressure,  and 
how  to  love,  care  and  share  as  an  extension 
to  their  daily  school  classes. 

(2)  To  l)etter  educate  said  youths  against 
the  dangers  of  drugs,  alcohol,  teen-preg- 
nancy, and  social  disease  by  exploring  the 
possibility  of  using  professionals  to  help 
counsel  low-income  families. 

(3)  To  promote  the  development  of  youth 
leadership  in  public  housing  and  low-Income 
communities  by  (a)  encouraging  local  busl- 


IN  SALUTE  OF  URBAN  MIYARES 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  rise  today  to  pay  tritxjte  to  a 
man  of  remarkable  will  and  spirit. 

Urtaan  Miyares  returned  from  the  Vietnam 
war  to  face  diatjetes,  severe  nerve  damage, 
and  eventually  total  blindness.  This  coura- 
geous veteran,  tiowever,  took  control  of  his 
life,  challenged  himself,  and  has  t}ecome  a 
successful  small  business  owner  in  San 
Diego,  CA. 

Mr.  Miyares  is  cofounder  and  vice  president 
of  the  Nuvenco  Group.  This  San  Diego  busi- 
ness and  project  management  company  is  ac- 
tive in  education,  research,  new  product  eval- 
uation and  distribution,  and  electi'onics.  The 
Nuvenco  Group  has  become  a  crucial  re- 
source for  inventors  in  their  efforts  to  see  their 
dreams  come  true. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Miyares  is  a  sti-ong 
and  persuasive  advocate  for  self-emptoyment 
opportunities  for  other  disabled  veterans.  He 
takes  time  every  week  to  volunteer  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  regional  office  to  encour- 
age and  educate  others.  He  also  edits  the  t}i- 
nwnthly  Disat)led  Businessperson  Advisor  arxJ 
heads  the  national  pilot  program  on  self-em- 
ptoyment  of  disabled  veterans. 
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Mr.  Miyares'  contributions  to  his  community 
and  fellow  veterans  are  difficult  to  measure. 
IHe  works  witti  ttie  Greater  San  Diego  Cfiam- 
ber  of  Commerce.  MIra  Mesa/Scripps  Ranch 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  San  Diego.  And  somehow  he  mar>- 
ages  to  find  time  to  help  larger  organizations 
like  the  World  Trade  Association,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  As$ociatk>n,  and  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man's  drive  and  acconrv 
plishments  stagger  the  imagination  and  should 
inspire  every  American.  Please  join  me  arxl  all 
of  San  Diego  In  horwring  Urt>an  Miyares  as 
Veteran  Small  Business  Advocate  of  the  Year. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FOSTER  D.  ARNETT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  fin- 
est lawyers  I  know,  and  certainly  one  of  ttie 
best  In  \he  State  of  Tennessee,  is  Foster  D. 
Amett. 

Mr.  Amett  has  practiced  law  in  Knoxville  for 
42  years.  He  has  distinguished  himself  among 
his  peers  and  is  wktely  respected  for  his  skill 
emd  ability.  He  has  been  a  role  model  for 
young  lawyers  just  starting  out.  In  1989,  he  re- 
ceived the  Board  of  Governors'  Award  from 
the  Krraxville  Bar  Association. 

He  served  heroically  as  a  paratrooper  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

I  have  known  Foster  Amett  for  many  years 
arxj  think  highly  of  him.  I  commend  his 
achievements  and  wish  him  the  very  best  as 
he  continues  to  serve  the  comnunity  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Recently,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  fea- 
tured a  story  about  Mr.  Amett's  achievements. 
I  woukj  ask  that  It  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
Foster  Arnett  Found  Success  in 
Opportunities  Seized 
(By  Amy  McRary) 

Foster  D.  Amett  grew  up  poor  In  North 
Knoxville,  grulded  by  bis  mother's  words. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  being  poor— 
unless  you  let  it  dominate  you,"  Edna  Deav- 
er  Amett  told  him.  "You  can  go  as  far  as 
your  talents  will  take  you." 

Amett's  talents  have  taken  him  to  a  cor- 
ner office  on  Plaza  Tower's  23rd  floor  as  one 
of  Knoxvllle's  most  well-known  attorneys. 
His  resume  of  more  than  four  pages  lists 
awards  and  honors  starting  with  his  days  as 
a  University  of  Tennessee  undergraduate. 

His  World  War  II  service  as  a  paratrooper 
brought  him  the  Silver  Star.  Purple  Heart, 
Bronze  Star  and  Japanese  shrapnel  he  still 
carriers  in  his  right  arm. 

He  belongs  to  the  four  elite  trial  organiza- 
tions whose  limited  number  of  memt>er8  can 
Join  only  by  Invitation.  Arnett  is  president- 
elect of  one,  the  International  Academy  of 
Trial  Lawyers.  This  country  has  more  than 
700,000  lawyers;  lATL.  limits  its  membership 
toSOO. 

In  1969,  Amett  received  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernor's Award  from  the  Knoxville  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. "Only  because  I'm  old,"  he  says 
dryly.  "Everybody  else  had  died."  He  Is 
former  president  of  the  local  bar  association 
and  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association. 
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Not  one  to  engage  in  self-analysis,  the 
hard-driven,  energetic  Amett  has  felt  gifted 
"only  in  terms  of  being  lucky." 

"The  only  thing  that  I  have  ever  asked  for 
is  an  opportunity  ....  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  give  me  anything. 

"That's  all  I  prayed  for  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  and  a  youngster — give  me  an  opi»r- 
tunity.  And  if  I  mess  it  up,  that's  my  fault. 
But  just  give  me  the  opportunity." 

Molded  by  the  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  n,  he  says  many  good  things  happened 
to  him  tiecause  of  others'  inspiration  and  ef- 
forts. 

He  is  admittedly  impatient  and  too 
judgmental.  Possessing  a  good  measure  of 
common  sense,  he  has  a  gift  for  storytelling 
accented  by  memories  and  details. 

Loyal,  he  will  "go  to  hell  for  a  friend."  He 
Is  outspoken  if  he  dislikes  or  disrespects 
someone.  "I'm  many  things.  But  I'm  no  hyp- 
ocrite." 

Attorney  and  staunch  Democrat  Charles 
Susano  has  faced  Amett  in  the  courtroom 
and  bet  against  the  longtime  Republican  on 
political  races.  Susano  praises  Arnett's  trial 
preparation  and  his  countroom  tenaclous- 
ness.  "Foster's  a  wonderful  person.  You  just 
have  to  overlook  certain  things — like  he's 
never  met  a  Republican  he  didn't  like." 

Knoxville  attorney  Art  Byme  met  Arnett 
in  the  '408.  His  first  impression  was 
"hyperthyroid.  And  that's  a  compliment. 
He's  totally  charged  with  energy;  remark- 
able and  unique." 

At  70,  the  pipe-smoking,  white-haired 
Arnett  looks  and  acts  at  least  10  years 
younger.  "I  just  hope  I  don't  live  beyond  my 
usefulness,"  he  says  without  sentiment.  "I 
would  much,  much,  much  rather  die  in  six 
months  from  now  or  three  months  from  now 
as  opposed  to  t>eing  put  up  on  the  shelf  at  age 
85  or  90  or  whatever." 

He  doesn't  pause  to  reflect  on  how  far  he 
has  come  from  selling  magazines  as  a  child 
or  practicing  law  at  $100  a  month.  "I  think 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  lot  more  in 
the  future  than  I've  done  in  the  past." 

He  admits  he  may  sound  corny  and  old- 
fashioned.  But  words  like  opportunity  and 
honor  come  naturally  to  Foster  Amett. 

He  promises  young  lawyers  entering  his 
firm  just  two  things— "opportunity  and  a 
fair  shake.  If  that  ain't  enough,  then,  what 
they  ought  to  do  is  go  with  another  firm." 

As  a  boy,  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier. 

Then  a  man  named  Curtis  Gentry  dashed  a 
child's  dream  of  going  to  West  Point. 

Arnett  was  a  fourth-grader  at  McCampbell 
Elementary  School  when  his  mother  took 
him  to  see  the  vocational  counselor.  Gen- 
try's tests  showed  that  Amett  was  too  weak 
in  math  to  get  in  West  Point. 

Edna  Amett  asked:  "If  not  West  Point, 
what  is  he  suited  to  do?" 

"Well,  I  think  he  would  make  a  good  law- 
yer," Gentry  replied. 

Foster  Amett  remembers;  "From  that 
point  on,  I  dreamed  and  prayed  to  go  to  law 
school." 

That  must  have  seemed  no  more  than  a 
dream.  He  was  9  when  the  Great  Depression 
crippled  America.  "I  was  very  poor — but  I 
didn't  know  I  was  poor  until  35  years  later." 

At  7,  he  sold  magazines  on  the  streets.  He 
carried  newspapers.  He  worked  as  a  men's 
store  clerk,  a  dry-cleaning  delivery  man  and 
an  assistant  parking-lot  attendant.  As  a  col- 
lege student,  he  ran  a  short-order  stand  one 
summer  at  Norris  Lake. 

His  father,  Foster  Greenwood  Amett,  was  a 
traveling  salesman  and  "a  big  guy,  a  terrific 
guy.  But  mother  was  the  one  with  steel  in 
her." 
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Among  the  family  photos  in  Amett's  office 
is  a  small  black-and-white  team  taken  out- 
side of  Gatlinburg  in  February  of  1946. 
Amett  and  his  brother,  William  S.,  are  In 
military  uniform.  Their  mother  sits  between 
her  sons.  Their  father,  who  would  die  the  fol- 
lowing July,  smiles  proudly  into  the  camera. 
"That's  the  last  picture  taken  of  our  fam- 
ily. If  someone  said,  I  give  you  $50,000  for  it 
and  won't  report  you  to  the  IRS.'  I  wouldn't 
take  it." 

If  Charles  Gentry  changed  the  course  of 
Amett's  life.  World  War  n  swerved  its  direc- 
tion. 

The  1939  Knoxville  High  School  graduate 
left  his  UT  undergraduate  studies  in  Decem- 
ber 1942  to  enlist.  "I  was  dreadfully  afraid 
that  they  were  going  to  win  the  war  without 
my  magnificent  efforts,"  he  says  with  "dry 
sarcasm. 

A  parachute  infantry  officer,  Amett  saw 
action  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines. 
"The  second  airplane  1  ever  flew  in  I  jumped 
out  of." 

The  Japanese  launched  a  violent  Banzai  at- 
tack Dec.  12,  1944,  on  the  Philippine  island  of 
Leyte.  From  his  position.  Arnett  saw  some 
15  fellow  soldiers  withdrawing  from  the  pe- 
rimeter. Rallying  the  retreating  men  to  turn 
and  fight,  he  charged  forward  alone. 

Retired  Col.  Robert  S.  Belghtler  called  his 
fellow  paratrooper's  act  "probably  the  single 
most  courageous  act  I  was  privileged  to  wlt^ 
ness  during  the  war  ....  It  was  an  inspiring 
sight."  Today,  Arnett  is  much  more  matter- 
of-fact.  "Somet)ody  had  to  do  It." 

The  charge  ended  the  war  for  the  24-year- 
old.  Enemy  fire  seriously  Injured  his  right 
arm,  which  is  two  inches  shorter  than  his 
left  and  still  contains  shrapnel  fragments.  So 
it  is  surprising  to  hear  Arnett  call  the  Injury 
"a  marvelous  thing." 

The  military  benefits  the  injured  veteran 
received  enabled  him  to  attend  the  pres- 
tigious University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
after  completing  his  UT  undergraduate  de- 
gree. UVa  would  have  been  beyond  his  finan- 
cial means,  he  says. 

Arnett  was  making  just  $100  a  month  prac- 
ticing law  when  he  likely  surprised  some 
government  guys  in  Washington. 

He  had  graduated  from  law  school  at  age 
28.  His  first  government  disability  check,  for 
his  war  wounds,  arrived.  Arnett  mailed  it 
back.  He  didn't  want  it  and  told  the  govern- 
ment: Don't  send  the  next  one. 

A  puzzled  official  replied.  The  letter  asked 
Arnett  not  to  be  hasty;  his  case  would  be  re- 
evaluated. The  government  thought  the  vet- 
eran wanted  more  money. 

Arnett  wrote  back  to  explain  he  was 
waiving  his  disability.  He  said,  "This  coun- 
try has  been  marvelous  to  me.  enabling  me 
to  go  to  a  very,  very  fine  law  school.  And  it 
was  not  my  head  bone,  it  was  my  arm  bone 
that  I  lost." 

By  then,  he  was  courting  the  woman  who 
would  l)ecome  his  wife.  He  and  Jean  Medlln 
met  in  1946  and  married  in  1951.  He  fondly 
calls  her  "my  Jean"  or  "my  4-foot-lO-lnch 
wife." 

"One  of  the  reasons  we  didn't  get  married 
until  then  was  because  I  didn't  have  any 
money.  And  I  knew  I  could  survive,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  put  her  through  the  wring- 
er." 

Their  son,  Foster  Jr.,  is  the  Knoxville  po- 
lice information  director  and  is  married  to 
the  former  Dottle  Palmer.  Their  daughter, 
Melissa,  lives  on  Lookout  Mountain  with  her 
lawyer  husband,  Michael  R.  Campbell,  and 
their  sons.  Ransom  Whitaker,  5.  and  Hunter 
Alexander.  3.  The  youngsters  call  their  proud 
grandfather  "Sir";  he  fondly  calls  them  "the 
little  gruys." 
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Jean  Amett  (^d  burst  any  balloon  of  self- 
importance  her  busband  floats.  Once,  he  was 
elaborately  intijoduced  at  an  event  where  he 
spoke.  Driving  I  home,  he  asked  his  wife, 
"How  many  trul  v  great  men  do  you  think  we 
have  in  Tennessee?" 

Jean  Amett  answered:  "Darling,  I  don't 
know.  But  theiB's  one  less  than  you  think 
there  is." 

The  young  latryer  couldn't  afford  a  car,  so 
he  rode  the  stre  (tear  to  meet  his  first  impor- 
tant client.  Tw<  blocks  before  reaching  Hoo- 
ver Motor  Elxpress'  University  Avenue  of- 
Oces.  Amett  would  hop  off  and  walk.  "I 
didn't  wsuit  th(m  to  know  I  didn't  have  a 
car." 

In  1954,  he  founded  the  firm  that  is  now 
Amett.  Draper  and  Hagood.  Arnett  and  the 
Arm  focus  on  ci  rll  litigation. 

The  Republlc(.n  has  been  Involved  In  poli- 
tics, although  never  as  a  candidate.  "I  en- 
Joyed  living  belter  than  politics  would  per- 
mit me  to  live,"  he  says  frankly.  "The  first, 
most  Important  reason  was  because  ever 
since  1  was  In  tl  le  fourth  grade.  I  had  wanted 
to  try  to  be  a  gc  od  lawyer." 

He  has  served  on  boards  of  groups  like  the 
Knox  Children'!  Foundation  and  Boy's  Club 
of  KnoxviUe.  ":  t's  the  payback  theory.  I'm 
not  the  product  of  Foster  Arnett.  I'm  a  prod- 
uct of  so  many  people  who  have  contributed 
to  make  good  tUngs  happen." 

Fellow  attorney  Byrne  says  Arnett  has 
"got  an  abeolut  i  determination  to  do  what's 
right  and  pro]  ler— professionally,  usefully, 
community-wld  >. 

"That  covers  i  lot  of  ground.  Foster  covers 
a  lot  of  ground." 

Since  1965,  Ar  lett  has  been  president  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Charities  which 
oversees  the  Ei:ipty  Stocking  Fund  and  the 
Mercy  Fund.  Tl  at  work  carries  on  his  moth- 
er's tradition.  Uhe  was  the  Empty  Stocking 
Fund's  official  ( xocery  buyer  and  guiding  dy- 
namo for  two  d<  cades. 

He  wants  to  '  pay  back"  professionally.  He 
hopes  to  instill  In  young  attorneys  an  excite- 
ment in  their  craft  rather  than  thinking 
often  of  the  "ui  holy  dollar." 

"1  think  even  after  43  years,  for  gosh  sakes, 
the  biggest  thrill  I  get  is  when  someone  calls 
me  or  comes  In  and  says,  "Hey.  1  want  you  to 
be  my  lawyer.'  Because  they  want  me.  They 
want  to  put  ttelr  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  ho  lor  within  my  responsibility. 

"I  think  the  aw  is  a  very,  very  noble  pro- 
fession. But  It  s  a  gift  to  cherish  and  en- 
hance. You  cai  't  Just  put  it  on  a  shelf,  you 
gotta  work  at  i ,." 


HON. 


THE    fELLOW  RIBBON 
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flict.  Cook  CkHjnty  Ck)nimissioner  Carl  R.  Han- 
sen delivered  the  following  statement  outlining 
the  significance  of  the  yellow  ribbon.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  Yellow  Ribbon 
(By  Carl  R.  Hansen) 

Nothing  better  symbolizes  the  fears,  the 
anguish  In  our  hearts  today  than  a  little 
strip  of  yellow  cloth.  Come  home  safely,  our 
young  men  and  women,  come  home  safely 
from  those  desert  sands  so  far  away.  It  says. 

We  are  here  today  to  say  that  our  hearts 
are  with  our  servicemen  and  women.  That  we 
l)elleve  in  them  like  they  must  believe  In 
themselves.  That  belief  means,  ineluctably, 
in  the  necessity  of  victory,  for  troops  who  do 
not  t>elleve  In  their  cause  do  not  return. 

If  we  do  not  support  these  young  Ameri- 
cans in  their  battles,  we  Invite  another  na- 
tional defeat  like  Vietnam.  Our  troope 
fought  bravely  in  battle  and  won,  but  our  na- 
tion was  defeated.  Why?  For  Vietnam,  we  Ig- 
nored our  troope  dying  In  the  fetid  swamps. 
For  Vietnam,  we  played  politics  as  usual  and 
lost  the  souls  of  an  entire  young  generation 
in  the  throes  of  the  next  election.  For  Viet- 
nam, we  wallowed  In  news  media  sensation 
which  catered  to  the  enemy  while  American 
uniforms  were  falling  blood-spattered  to  the 
ground.  For  Vietnam,  we  declared  business 
as  usual  as  we  at  home  sought  material  com- 
fort while  death  was  In  the  veins  of  our  na- 
tion. 

War  Is  never  without  problems.  Look  at 
the  Civil  War,  with  Americans  killing  Amer- 
icans. War  is  not  Just  the  extension  of  diplo- 
macy, as  Calusewltz  said.  It  is  in  reality  Its 
utter  failure.  But  Just  as  war  is  a  terrible 
price  to  ask  of  a  nation,  it  Is  sometimes  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  freedom.  The 
self-determination  of  peoples  described  so 
well  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is  part  of  that 
freedom.  World  War  n  Itself  might  have  been 
averted  if  the  totalitarianism  of  Hitler  had 
been  confronted  in  the  Rhineland.  Here,  in 
contrast,  the  United  Nations  has  said  the 
Iraqi  dictatorship  must  be  stopped,  for  it 
threatens— with  nuclear  saber-rattling — the 
peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Be  proud  of  our  troops,  and  of  their  mis- 
sion. Support  them!  Tell  them:  "I  l)elieve  in 
you,  and  what  you  are  doing."  It  is  the  only 
way  to  make  a  reality  of  the  yellow  ribbon, 
even  if  it  is  flecked  with  blood. 

In  mj  military  alma  mater,  the  Infantry 
School,  the  motto  Is  "Follow  Me"!  We  can- 
not lead  our  young  men  and  women  into  bat- 
tle, but  we  can  lead  them  in  spirit.  If  we  do, 
the  yellow  ribbon  will  work  its  charms,  at- 
tached to  a  pole  flying  the  red,  the  white  and 
the  blue. 


past   several 
pressed  their 
yellow  ribbons 
doors,  afxl  pii 
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Mr.  CRANE.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
Americans  have  ex- 
t  for  our  troops  by  draping 
round  trees,  tacking  them  on 
ling  them  to  lapels.  These  dis- 
plays have  hada  profourKl  effect  on  our  courv 
try  and  their  Importarx^  cannot  be  under- 
scored eraugh.!  Although  the  war  is  over,  it  is 
important  tt«t  ^  contirMje  to  show  our  grati- 
tude to  the  hun  Ireds  of  thousands  of  fine  men 
and  women  wt^  have  yet  to  return  from  ttie 
MiddtoEasL 

At  a  support  the  troops  retlly,  which  was  hekj 
in  my  district  di  ring  the  height  of  the  gulf  corv 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
TUNNEL  IN  FORT  LAUDERDALE, 
FL 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
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Mr.  SMAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  t)ill  to  autt>onze  ttie  Secretary  of 
Transportaton  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  for  construction  of  a  tunnel 
to  replace  the  1 7th  Street  Causeway  Bridge  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  introducing  this  legislation  by  two  of  my  es- 
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teemed  Fk)rida  colleagues,  Representatives 
Larry  Smith  and  Pete  Peterson. 

Presently,  there  is  a  drawbridge  that  spans 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  [ICWW];  however, 
this  bridge  is  okJ,  requires  costly  repairs  arxl 
experierices  frequent  openings  each  day.  In 
1986,  this  bridge  opened  an  average  of  43 
times  a  day,  and  today  it  opens  as  often  as 
every  15  minutes.  This  has  resulted  in  fre- 
quent k>ng  lines  of  vehicular  traffic  averaging 
well  over  a  half  mile  in  length  in  both  the  east- 
bound  and  westtXHjnd  directions,  as  well  as 
an  alarmingly  high  accident  rate  in  this  area. 
The  accident  ratio  of  1 .87  accidents  per  million 
vehicles  using  ttie  facility  was  above  the  state- 
wide average  of  1 .28  for  similar  facilities.  The 
1 7th  Street  Bridge  is  the  most  heavily  traveled 
bridge  in  Broward  County,  and  is  only  getting 
worse. 

Such  conditions  also  have  a  severe  impact 
on  response  times  to  locations  east  of  the 
ICWW  for  the  Broward  County  Emergency 
Medical  Sen/ices  [EMS],  whose  ambulance 
and  emergency  vehicles  use  the  crossing  an 
average  of  12  times  a  day.  A  free  fk}w  facility, 
such  as  the  proposed  tunnel,  would  greatly 
improve  response  times  and  medical  care  to 
the  oceanside  community. 

In  addition  to  vehicular  traffic,  water  vessel 
traffic  has  also  been  inconvenienced  by  ttie 
tyidge  openings.  Water  vessels  are  required 
to  wait  a  minimum  of  15  mimites  tietween 
bridge  openings,  causing  long  lines  akxig  ttie 
ICWW  and  creating  navigational  protilems  for 
Port  Everglades  and  its  associated  shipping 
traffic.  Since  the  drawbridge  is  the  txjsiest 
entry  and  exit  point  for  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way in  Fort  Lauderdale,  bioth  water  and  vehic- 
ular traffic  will  continue  to  suffer. 

Added  burdens  will  be  created  by  Port  Ever- 
glades expansion  as  well  as  a  new  convention 
center  whk;h  is  now  under  construction  and 
due  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1991.  Situated  on  33 
acres  at  the  northem  end  of  Port  Everglades, 
the  convention  center  is  txsrdered  by  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway,  the  1 7th  Street  Bridge,  arxl 
Eisenhower  Boulevard. 

The  cost  of  maintainir>g  the  status  quo  of 
the  existing  bridge  in  terms  of  total  delay  and 
accident  costs  is  $29  million  (1987  dollars) 
over  a  50-year  period.  In  addition,  the  bridge 
will  soon  t>e  functionally  obsolete  (canrwt  carry 
the  traffic  demands),  due  to  a  projected  2.5 
percent  annual  increase  in  bridge  openings 
and  a  1 .5  percent  projected  annual  increase  in 
traffic  volume. 

During  1990.  ttie  present  17th  Street  Bridge 
experienced  51  breakdowns.  This  figure  rated 
the  17th  Street  Bridge  ttie  worst  in  break- 
downs among  the  ottier  13  drawtxidges  wtiich 
span  the  ICWW  in  Broward  County.  These  51 
breakdowns  caused  ttie  bridge  to  ctose  for  42 
hours,  ranking  it  third  worst  among  all  bridges 
in  ttie  county.  Furttiermore,  ttie  17th  Street 
Bridge  received  a  52.5  inspection  rating  during 
March  1990,  barely  above  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  50iX>int  minimum  standard. 

Of  course,  when  the  bridge  is  open,  or  inop- 
erati^^e,  both  of  whk;h  are  frequent  occur- 
rences, vehicles  are  left  waiting  in  traffk:,  wast- 
ing fuel  and  spewing  exhaust  The  tempers  of 
stalled  drivers  can  often  grow  hot.  The  folk>w- 
ing  is  an  excerpt  of  a  Miami  Herakj  article 
dated  November  18,  1990,  documenting  the 
frustration  of  one  motorist: 
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In  May,  wben  the  17th  Street  Bridge  broke 
down,  bridge  tender,  Ron  Hickman,  left  his 
control  shack  to  direct  traffic.  A  furious 
driver  grot  out  of  his  vehicle,  threw  Hickman 
against  the  truck  and  pummeled  him  with 
punches. 

Cleariy,  a  sizable  amount  of  money  and  an- 
guish could  be  saved  by  replacing  the  bridge 
with  a  free  flow  alternative.  A  tunnel  under  the 
ICWW  would  be  the  rTX)st  efficient  and  viable 
alternative.  A  new  bridge  would  still  have  to  be 
a  drawbridge  in  order  to  accommodate  high 
mast  vessels.  In  addition,  the  approach  roads 
and  ramps  to  this  bridge  would  have  to  be 
txjilt  so  high  that  the  surrourxjing  property  val- 
ues would  be  destroyed. 

This  project  has  txoad  local  support,  which 
I  consider  crucial  to  the  eventual  success  of 
the  project  The  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Broward  County,  and  the  State  of  Florida  have 
each  committed  to  provide  funds  for  this 
project.  Last  year  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $3.69  million  for  this  project  as  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1991  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  State  of  Florida  additionally  ap- 
propriated $1  million  last  fiscal  year.  In  a  relat- 
ed vein,  I  testified  today  before  the  House 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
in  support  of  funding  for  this  worthy  project  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  Is  very  important  to 
me  and  to  my  constituents.  As  the  demo- 
graphics clearly  show,  south  Florida  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  17th  Street  Bridge 
was  built  in  1956,  when  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
the  surrounding  area  was  a  sleepy  beach 
community.  In  the  35  years  tt^t  hias  passed, 
this  area  has  changed  greatly.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale is  now  a  sprawling,  txjstling  metropolis, 
with  r>ew  transportation  challenges  that  de- 
mand to  be  met.  Authorization  of  this  project 
would  greatly  help  to  relieve  Broward  County's 
increasing  traffic  congestion  problems.  I  look 
forward  to  woricing  with  Representatives  Mi- 
NETA  and  Shuster  to  bring  this  crucial  project 
to  fruitk>n. 
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ACT 


HON.  SnVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Cooperative  Large  Rivers 
Fisheries  Research  and  Restoration  Act.  Fol- 
k>wing  is  an  explanation  of  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation,  a  copy  of  the  legislation,  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill's  major  proviskms: 
The  Cooperative  Large  Rivers  Fisheries 
Research  and  Restoration  Act 

The  Inland  rivers  of  the  United  States  have 
historically  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
heartland  of  this  country  is  fed  by  the  navi- 
gation network  supported  by  our  rivers; 
power  is  produced  through  water-dependent 
facilities  stretched  across  many  systems; 
farm  and  industry  production  and  many  of 
our  homes  deiwnd  on  the  water  supplied  by 
these  rivers.  Beyond  these  uses,  rivers  sup- 
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port  valued  commercial  and  recreational 
fisheries  that  directly  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  thousands  of  communities 
along  their  borders— l)eneflt8  that  disperse 
widely  through  the  Nation's  economy  and 
touch  every  citizen.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  in  every  four  Americans  fish  in  this 
country.  However,  maintenance  of  the  fish- 
ery component  of  this  economically  signifi- 
cant multiple  use  is  threatened  by  dredging, 
sedimentation,  barge  traffic,  water  level  ma- 
nipulations, and  other  byproducts  of  river 
management.  Consequently,  fish  stocks  of 
most  inland  river  systems  of  the  United 
States  face  depletion,  some  to  the  point  of 
endangerment.  Loss  of  these  stocks  imperils 
not  only  the  fish  themselves,  but  the  econo- 
mies along  inland  rivers. 

The  management  of  fisheries  in  the  Na- 
tion's large  rivers  is  severely  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  fish  populations  and 
river  dynamics.  Only  fragments  of  some 
riverine  fisheries  are  managed,  and  these  are 
often  managed  as  isolated  units  instead  of 
part  of  a  much  larger  river  system.  A  strong 
Federal  role  is  vital  in  coordinating  and  con- 
ducting fisheries  research  associated  with 
large  multi-state  river  systems,  but  it  must 
not  replace  or  preclude  active  involvement 
by  state  agencies.  The  lack  of  information 
on  which  to  base  management  decisions  is 
most  severe  in  the  large  river  systems  which 
do  not  have  anadromous  fisheries  (for  exam- 
ple salmon).  Research  and  management  pro- 
grams have  been  established  for  a  long  time 
to  address  anadromous  fisheries  of  the  large 
coastal  rivers.  In  contrast,  fishery  resources 
of  our  large  inland  rivers  have  not  received 
the  same  level  of  attention  nor  the  manage- 
ment necessary  to  protect  these  resources 
for  future  generations. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  coopera- 
tive fisheries  research  and  restoration  pro- 
gram on  large  Inland  river  systems  to  pro- 
vide the  information  required  by  our  state 
and  Federal  agencies  for  proper  management 
of  these  valuable  renewable  resources.  This 
research  program  would  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
fishery  research,  management,  and  restora- 
tion needs  of  selected  large  rivers  and  would 
be  cooperative  in  the  sense  that  it  would  pro- 
vide Federal  cost  sharing  to  state  fish  and 
game  departments  to  undertake  fisheries  re- 
search. 

To  obtain  the  full  use  and  benefit  of  the  in- 
formation derived  from  research  conducted 
on  large  rivers,  I  also  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  an  information  transfer  component 
to  insure  that  research  products  are  provided 
to  both  state  and  Federal  fishery  agencies  in 
a  timely  manner. 

Over  the  years,  restoration  of  fisheries  in 
our  large  inland  river  systems  has  proven 
difficult.  The  Mississippi  River,  for  example, 
fiows  through  the  Jurisdiction  of  ten  states; 
consequently,  one  fish  can  easily  fall  under 
the  management  of  four  or  more  states  in  a 
single  day's  travel.  This  interjurisdictional 
nature  of  river  fisheries  makes  coordinated 
management  of  fish  populations  a  critical 
and  high  priority  need.  Therefore,  I  propose 
the  establishment  of  Federal  fisheries  assist- 
ance offices  to  serve  as  coordination  points 
for  the  state  and  Federal  agencies  to  jointly 
identify  system-wide  information  needs,  and 
to  develop  restoration  and  enhancement 
strategies  to  complement  and  support  exist- 
ing state  management  of  riverine  fisheries. 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cooperative 
Large  Rivers  Fisheries  Research  and  Res- 
toration Act." 
SEC.  a.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSEa 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Management  of  fisheries  in  the  large 
rivers  of  the  United  States  is  severely  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  Itnowledge  of  fish  popu- 
lations and  river  dynamics  affecting  fish 
habitats. 

(2)  Natural  resource  agencies  of  individual 
States  have  difficulty  managing  these  fish- 
eries because  the  interjurisdictional  nature 
of  river  systems  hampers  scientific  inves- 
tigations and  development  of  management 
strategies  of  a  scale  and  scope  sufficient  to 
address  problems. 

(3)  A  strong  Federal  role  is  vital  in  coordi- 
nating and  conducting  cooperative  research 
associated  with  large  river  systems  because, 
among  other  reasons,  many  fishery  manage- 
ment problems  are  caused  by  federally  regu- 
lated or  constructed  projects  and  activities, 
including  dams,  navigation  facilities,  and 
point  and  nonpolnt  pollution. 

(4)  In  some  rivers,  the  once  rich  assem- 
blages of  fish  fauna  and  diverse  habitats  has 
been  lost  and  formerly  abundant  native  fish 
now  exist  only  as  endangered  or  depleted 
populations.  Without  positive  management 
actions,  native  species  will  continue  to  de- 
cline, fostering  even  greater  conflicts  among 
water  users. 

(5)  Waterway  developments,  including 
navigation,  flood  control,  water  level  fluc- 
tuation, power  generation,  irrigation,  and 
general  water  depletion  are  accelerating  and 
increasingly  degrading  large  river 
ecosystems  nationwide. 

(6)  The  American  public  will  face  reduced 
opportunities  for  recreational,  commercial, 
subsistence,  and  aesthetic  uses  of  river  sys- 
tems without  demonstrable  change  in  man- 
agement strategies  in  the  near  future. 

(7)  Many  of  our  Nation's  public  water  im- 
poundments and  small  rivers  currently  sup- 
port near  maximum  recreational  and  aes- 
thetic uses.  State  agencies,  in  response  to 
growing  public  demands,  must  increasingly 
turn  their  attention  to  better  management 
of  large  river  ecosystems. 

(8)  The  United  States  Fish  and  WildUfe 
Service  is  responsible  for— 

(A)  facilitating  restoration  of  depleted,  na- 
tionally significant  interjurisdictional  fish- 
ery resources; 

(B)  seeldng  and  providing  for  mitigation  of 
fishery  resrouces  impaired  by  Federal  water- 
related  development;  and 

(C)  maintaining  a  Federal  leadership  role 
in  scientifically  based  management  of  fish- 
ery resources. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  require  the  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to— 

(1)  carry  out  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
status,  and  the  research,  management,  and 
restoration  needs,  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
large  inland  river  systems; 

(2)  undertake  activities  which  implement 
recommendations  resulting  from  that  study; 
and 

(3)  consult  and  carry  out  coordinated  ef- 
forts with  States  and  other  interested  par- 
ties regarding  conservation  and  restoration 
of  the  fishery  resources  of  large  inland  river 
systems. 

SEC.    S.    LARGE    RIVERS    FISHERY    RESEARCH 
STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  and  In- 
dian tribes,  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
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(e)  Coordination  With  Environmental 
Management  Program.— The  Director  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  coordinate  activities 
carreid  out  under  this  section  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Program  imple- 
mented on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem under  section  1103  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law 
99-662). 

SEC.  5.  GOALS  OF  UNITED  STATES  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  SERVICE  RELATED  TO 
FISHERY  RESOURCES  OF  LARGE  IN- 
LAND RIVER  SYSTEMS. 

In  administering  programs  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  related  to 
large  inland  river  systems,  the  Director  shall 
seek  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

(1)  Restore  and  maintain  self-sustaining 
fishery  resource  populations. 

(2)  Minimize  the  impacts  of  conta:ninants 
of  fisherly  resources. 

(3)  Protect,  maintain,  and,  where  degraded 
or  destroyed,  restore  fish  habitat,  including 
the  enhancement  and  creation  of  fish  spawn- 
ing and  nursery  areas. 

(4)  Restore  threatened  and  endangered  spe- 
cies to  viable,  self-sustaining  levels. 

SEC.  6.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FISHERY  RESEARCH 
OFFICES  AND  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  Offices.— After  completion  of  the  re- 
search study  under  section  3,  the  Director 
shall  establish  the  following  offices  for  re- 
search, restoration,  and  enhancement  under 
section  4: 

(1)  A  center  for  large  rivers  research,  in  a 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  fish- 
eries research  facility  having  appropriate 
field  stations  to  conduct  fisheries  research 
under  section  4. 

(2)  An  office  or  coordination  mechanism 
for  transferring  scientific  information  to  the 
States,  Indian  tribes,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

(3)  Such  fishery  assistance  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  large  inland  river  sys- 
tem for  the  implementation  of  fish  restora- 
tion and  enhancement  projects  and  for  the 
coordination  of  interjurisdictional  manage- 
ment activities.  Each  office  shall  be  cen- 
trally located  on  the  large  river  system  and 
provided  with  necessary  administrative  and 
support  services. 

(b)  FACILITIES.- The  Director  may  estab- 
lish such  facilities  ass  may  be  necessary  for 
conducting  research,  restoration,  and  en- 
hancement under  section  4. 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Annual  Reports.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  in  which  a  program  is 
established  under  section  4,  and  of  each  of 
the  3  years  thereafter,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  activities  carried  out  under  section  4 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  The 
Director  shall  submit  to  each  agency  and 
each  Indian  tribe  participating  in  activities 
under  section  4  a  copy  of  each  such  report 
covering  those  activities. 

(b)  Program  Evaluation  Report.— The  Di- 
rector shall  Include  in  the  last  report  re- 
quired under  section  (a)  an  evaluation  of  the 
program  conducted  under  section  4  that  is 
adequate  to  enable  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  program  should  be  ex- 
panded, continued,  redirected,  or  termi- 
nated. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINrnONS. 

In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice: 

(2)  the  term  "fish  stock"  means — 

(a)  a  taxonomically  distinct  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish;  or 
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(B)  any  other  aggregation  of  fish  that  are 
geographically,  ecologically,  behaviorally,  or 
otherwise  limited  from  breeding  with  indi- 
viduals from  other  groups  of  fish  and  are 
suitable  for  management  as  a  unit; 

(3)  the  term  "interjurisdictional  manage- 
ment" means  management  of  fisheries  which 
occur  in  any  river  that  serve  as  a  border  be- 
tween 2  states  or  is  subject  to  management 
by  3  or  more  fishery  management  authori- 
ties; and 

(4)  the  term  "large  inland  river  systems" 
means  the  systems  of  the  Colorado,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  riv- 
ers. 

SEC.  9.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Director- 

(1)  for  conducting  a  study  under  section  3, 
not  more  than  $12,500,000:  and 

(2)  for  conducting  a  fishery  research,  res- 
toration, and  enhancement  program  under 
section  4,  not  more  than  $15,000,000  for  each 
of  5  fiscal  years. 

Summary  of  Proposed  Large  Rivers 
Fisheries  Research  and  Restoration  Bill 

Purpose:  To  conduct  a  study  of  the  re- 
search, management  and  restoration  needs  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Nation's  large 
inland  river  systems  and  to  undertake  re- 
search and  management  to  meet  those  needs. 

Large  Rivers  Fishery  Research  Study: 

Director,  FWS  to  conduct  study,  with 
State  and  tribal  participation,  of  the  re- 
search, management  and  restoration  needs  of 
fishery  resources  of  large  inland  river  sys- 
tems. 

Systems  included  are  Colorado.  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Riv- 
ers. 

Study  time — 30  months. 

Content: 

Identifying  and  describing  research  needs 
for  riverine  management  of  fishery  resources 
and  their  habitats,  as  affected  by  navigation, 
flood  control,  power,  generation,  irrigation 
and  municipal  water  supply. 

Analyzing  fishery  resource  data  with  re- 
gard to  regional  depletion  of  fish  stocks  and 
potential  restoration. 

Developing  recommendations  on  the: 

Scope,  schedule  of  regional  priorities  for 
establising  a  fisheries  research  program  to 
meet  research  needs;  and 

Specific  riverine  fisheries  or  habitats  in 
need  of  restoration  or  enhancement. 

Fisheries  Research  Program: 

To  be  defined  by  research  study. 

Coordination  to  be  accomplished  with 
States  and  other  Federal  agencies  through 
memoranda  of  understanding. 

State  participation  in  fishery  research 
projects  can  be  cost  shared  up  to  80  percent. 

FWS  Ctoals  for  Fishery  Resources: 

Restoring  and  maintaining  self-sustaining 
fish  populations,  including  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

Protecting,  restoring  and  enhancing  fish 
spawning  and  nursery  habitat. 

Establishment  of  Fishery  Research  Facili- 
ties and  Offices: 

Large  rivers  fisheries  research  center  to  be 
established  with  satellite  field  stations  rep- 
resentative of  the  fisheries  research  pro- 
gram. 

Information  transfer  or  coordination 
mechanism  to  be  established  for  providing 
research  findings  to  FWS  components,  other 
Federal  agencies.  States  and  tribes. 

Fisheries  assistance  offices  to  be  estab- 
lished on  each  large  inland  river  system  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  fisheries  res- 
toration and  enhancement  projects  and  for 
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coordination  of  Interjurisdictional  flsheries 
management  activities. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
HUBBLE  SPACE  TELESCOPE  DE- 
PLOYMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago,  on 
April  25,  1990,  the  Hubbte  space  telescope 
was  lifted  from  ttie  space  shuttle  Discovetys 
cargo  bay  and  placed  into  ottxL  That  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  tf>e  era  of  tfie  great 
observatories — an  era  tfiat  is  likely  to  revolu- 
txxiize  our  understanding  of  the  universe.  Ear- 
lier this  month,  tfie  second  of  the  great  ob- 
servatories—tfie  Gamma  Ray  Ot>servatory — 
was  successfully  laurwfied  aryj  appears  to  be 
performing  as  planned.  The  third— tfie  Ad- 
vanced X-Ray  Astrophysk»  Facility — is  in  de- 
vekipmenL  A  fourth  ot>servatory,  tfie  Space  In- 
frared Telescope  Facility,  is  currently  being 
planned. 

When  completed,  tfie  four  observatories  will 
provide  coverage  of  a  large  fraction  of  tfie 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  Including  regions 
inaccessible  to  ground-based  astrorx)mers. 
Astrononners  will  be  able  to  address  fun- 
damental questions  and  investigate  exciting 
phenomena  with  tools  previously  unavailable. 

The  Hubble  space  telescope,  which  oper- 
ates in  tfie  visit)ie  and  ultraviolet  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  will  be  kMking  both  at  distant  stars 
and  galaxies  and  at  tfie  planets  of  our  own 
solar  system.  The  giant  planets  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  as  well  as  Pluto,  the  icy  and  most  re- 
mote planet  circling  our  Sun  will  be  examined. 
Hut)ble  has  already  made  important  discov- 
eries related  to  Supernova  1987A,  including 
tfie  discovery  of  a  gaseous  ring  around  tfie 
supernova. 

I  must  acknowledge  the  disappointment  we 
aM  experienced  folk>wing  the  news  tfiat  tfie 
Hubble  primary  mirror  exhitMted  a  defect  tfiat 
was  introduced  during  tfie  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. While  tfie  Hubble  space  telescope  is  still 
capable  of  supporting  signifKant  research  eic- 
tivities,  it  will  not  be  able,  at  least  over  tfie 
near  term,  to  acfiieve  all  of  its  planned  objec- 
tives. Tfiis  is  a  sett>ack  for  a  number  of  dedi- 
cated scientists  wtio  had  hoped  to  use 
Hubble.  I  intend  to  work  very  hard  to  ensure 
ttiat  we  learn  from  tfie  Hubble  experience. 

Hubble  space  telescope  is  consklered  big 
science  by  many  people,  and  by  many  stand- 
ards it  is.  Yet,  as  tfie  Natkinal  Academy  of 
Sciences  noted  in  the  report  of  tfie  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  Survey  Committee,  "tfie 
great  observatories  embody  tfie  ideal  of  'smeill 
science'  made  possible  by  large  facilities;  they 
aVow  individual  investigators  or  small  groups 
of  investigators  to  cany  out  frontier  research 
programs."  Indeed,  investigators  from  200  dif- 
ferent universities  and  research  institutions 
fiad  been  awarded  observing  time  on  Hubble 
for  the  first  year  of  its  operations. 

Wfiile  tfie  Hubble  program  has  encountered 
setbacks,  I  am  enttmsiastk;  atxxjt  the  scientifk: 
yiekj  from  tfie  misskxi  to  date  and  t)elieve  tfiat 
much  more  of  value  will  be  realized  in  tfie 
montfis  and  years  to  come. 
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On  this  first  anniversary  of  the  Hubbte's  de- 
ptoyment,  I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
tfie  many  indivkJuals  in  government  industry, 
and  academia  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
telescope  a  reality. 

I  k>ok  forward  to  tfie  enormous  contritxjtkxis 
this  facility  will  make  to  science  in  tfie  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  HANDLER 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  special  tribute  to  George  Han- 
dler, successful  businessman  and  community 
leader.  Mr.  Handler  is  being  honored  at  a  din- 
ner May  7,  1991,  in  Newburgh.  NY,  by  the 
Anti-Defamatkm  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  with  its 
Americanism  award  for  his  many  years  of 
sen/Ke  on  behalf  of  tfie  people  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  of  New  Yoric. 

I  join  his  many  friends  arxj  admirers  and 
compliment  George  Handler  on  being  selected 
to  receive  this  award.  Througfxxjt  his  life,  he 
has  displayed  an  intensity  and  resolve  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  in  his  community  tfiat 
has  been  matcfied  only  be  the  perseverance 
he  has  demonstrated  in  his  impressive  record 
of  professional  successes. 

In  addition  to  mnning  his  own  business, 
Handler  Consultants,  Inc.,  a  firm  specializing 
in  employee  tienefit  planning,  George  serves 
as  a  senior  sales  consultant  for  ttie  Guardian 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  America.  A  member  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table  and  ottier  pres- 
tigk)us  associations  such  as  Top  of  tfie  Table 
and  Forum,  George  ftas  distinguisfied  Nmself 
as  program  cfiairman  of  ttie  President's  Coun- 
cil and  is  a  cfiarter  memt>er  and  a  former 
president  of  tfie  Guardian  Leaders  Club.  In  tfie 
Hudson  Valley.  He  has  assumed  professk)nal 
responsit)ilities  which  have  Included:  Serving 
as  former  first  vice  president  of  tfie  Orange 
County  Life  Underwriters  and  past  president  of 
the  Mid-Hudson  Society  C.LU.  and  ChFC. 
George  has  also  been  a  frequent  speaker  and 
lecturer  to  various  life  underwriters  associa- 
tions professkxial  socieities. 

A  devoted  husband  and  fattier  of  two, 
George  has  always  found  time  for  his  commu- 
nity. He  served  as  president  of  tfie  Jewish 
Federation  of  Orange  County,  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  and  tfie  Optimist  Club.  He 
Is  a  former  Man  of  the  Year  and  chairman  of 
tfie  United  Jewish  cfiarities  and  is  an  honoree 
for  Israel  Bonds.  His  exemplary  record  of  serv- 
k:e  has  included  memt>ership  on  the  board  of 
the  Community  Chest,  tfie  Newburgh  Youth 
Bureau,  Occupatk>ns,  Inc.,  and  Hospice  of  Or- 
ange County. 

George  fias  been  a  sports  enthusiast  since 
high  scfiool.  Somehow  he  finds  the  energy 
and  stamina  to  serve  as  a  coach  in  not  one 
but  two  demanding  sports— baseball  and  bas- 
ketball. He  has  led  his  teams  to  six  state 
championships  and  one  national  title.  George 
was  a  recipient  of  a  testimonial  by  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  whKh  tfie  center's  gym- 
nasium was  named  in  his  fionor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that  tfie  out- 
starKJtng  contributions  tfiat  George   Handler 
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has  made  over  the  years  have  greatiy  tiene- 
fited  the  citizens  of  Newburgh  and  Orange 
County.  I  am  pleased  to  call  him  my  friend.  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  continue  to  provkte 
invaluable  sennce  to  tfie  community  and  the 
impact  he  has  had  on  the  Hudson  Valley  wiN 
be  felt  for  years  to  conne. 


IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  WORKERS 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  CARL  C  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  28  marked 
the  third  observance  of  Woricers  Memorial 
Day,  a  day  set  askle  to  remember  American 
workers  killed  and  injured  on  tfie  job. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  passage  of 
tfie  Occujaational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
[OSHA]  and  in  those  20  years  245.000  work- 
ers have  been  killed  at  the  workplace,  over 
100  millkxi  have  suffered  woric-related  Injuries, 
and  up  to  2  million  have  died  from  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Attfiough  ttie  number  of  workplace  fatalities 
and  injuries  have  been  reduc^  since  the 
eariy  1970's,  we  still  see  each  year  more  than 
10,000  workers  killed,  6.6  millkKi  Injured,  and 
60,000  premanently  disatiled.  Government 
statistics  point  to  tfie  mining,  agriculture,  and 
construction  Industries  as  most  deadly  with 
over  2,200  construction  workers  killed  each 
year  and  occupational  injuries  in  constructkxi 
numbering  100,000  more  in  recent  years  tfian 
20  years  ago.  In  addition,  tfie  long-term  effects 
of  occupational  disease  account  for  as  many 
as  1 00,000  deaths  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  of  tfie  wortc-re- 
lated  acckJents  experienced  by  our  own  corv 
stituents.  While  we  moum  for  tfiose  wtio  have 
k>st  their  lives  wfille  on  the  job,  and  for  tfieir 
families,  let  us  not  forget  ttie  living — let  us 
strive  to  better  protect  tfie  health  and  safety  of 
ttie  worker. 

OSHA's  programs  of  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment sorely  need  updating  to  address  ttie  haz- 
ards of  today  and  tfie  Congress  must  lead  in 
this  effort  for  reform.  We  cannot  delay  while 
so  many  American  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  supporting  botti  comprehensive  OSHA 
reform  needed  to  change  emptoyers'  safety 
and  fieaith  practices  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
death  and  injury,  and  ttie  Constiiiction  Safety, 
Health  and  Education  Improvement  Act  (H.R. 
1063),  to  address  ttie  special  hazards  of  tfiat 
industty. 


THE  NA-nONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS  (H.R.  1236) 


HON.  DANII  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  1236,  the  national  fkxxj  Insur- 
ance anr.3ndments,  which  woukj  provkle  ftood 
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insurance  for  properties  located  in  flood-prone 
areas,  and  provide  a  more  cost-efficient  alter- 
native to  Federal  disaster  assistarwe  by  en- 
couraging   conimunities    to    take    preventive 


measures  to 
colleagues  to 

Our   colleagi 
REICH,  chaii 
icy  Research 
Banking,  Fi 
tee,  has  done 


luce  fkxxj  losses.  I  urge  our 
this  important  bill. 
Congressman  Ben  Erd- 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pol- 
InsurarKe  of  the  House 
e  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
outstarxjing  job  in  steering 
this  measure  through  the  legislative  process 
by  hokJing  timely  hearings  and  solicitng  the 
cooperation  artd  input  of  those  Memt)ers 
whose  districts  ^e  most  affected  by  floodplain 
management  aikd  insurance  issues. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  ttiat  H.R.  1236  con- 
tains many  of  jthe  proposals  which  I  believe 
are  crucial  to  inliprove  the  administration  of  the 
programs  of  th^  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
t»n  [FIA]  of  th^  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (f  EMA]:  noting  the  regional  dif- 
ferences amonj  flood-prone  communities;  es- 
tablishing loans  for  low-income  people  need- 
ing assistance;  and  providing  increased  infor- 
mation arxj  communication  with  local  officials. 

I  strongly  tiel  eve  that  the  Federal  Fkxxj  In- 
sunnce  Program  can  be  useful  as  a  tool  to 
ensure  the  proi  action  of  urw)ue  coastal  areas 
and  natural  resources  such  as  tfw  Ftontia 
Keys.  arxJ  am  pleased  to  see  ttiat  the  bill  and 
report  language  stror^ly  stress  tfie  importance 
of  the  FIA's  redognizing  immense  regional  dif- 
fererKes  in  corr^munities  tfirough  the  Mitigation 
Assistance  Proaram. 

Mr.  Speaker  Jas  you  know,  the  Ftorida  Keys 
are  topographieaily  a  unk^e  coastal  area — a 
chain  of  solkj  ipck  land  formations  whch  are 
not  subject  to  )a  regular  cycle  of  fkxxtng  as 
ottier  coastal  afeas  are.  The  fkx)d-plain  man- 
agement polKfes  which  may  work  for  the 
Outer  Banks  «nd  Mississippi  Delta  will  not 
work  in  the  FIdnda  Keys  unless  they  are  ap- 
plied with  caution  and  flexibility.  The  Federal 
Government  his  a  commitnDent  to  the  thou- 
sands of  reskj^nts  of  the  Florida  Keys  to  pro- 
vkle  this  fkxxj  I  insurance  to  all  of  those  wtio 
compty  in  good]  faith  with  \he  regulatkx^. 

Many  aspects  of  this  bill — compliance  and 
irx:reased  panifipatk>n  in  the  Flood  Insurarx^e 
Program,  tlte  authorizing  of  a  community  rat- 
ing system,  rritigatk>n  of  fkxxj  arxJ  erosion 
risks,  and  the  fkxxj  insurance  task  force— go 
a  tong  way  toward  reaching  the  compromise 
ws  all  sought  to  achieve  a  fair  arxJ  balanced 
flood  insunanoB  program  for  homeowners 
whUe  establishing  a  new  program  to  reduce 
coastal  eroskxi|  hazards. 

Again,  I  tharik  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship and  con|m'tment,  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  vote(  In  favor  of  H.R.  1236. 


LOUISVIL  LE  ARTS  COMMUNITY 
RECETVi  S  NATIONAL  PRAISE 


HON.  iOMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOil.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County  community  has  had  a 
kyig  and  vibrant  performing  arts  history,  and  it 
continues  toda^.  Recently,  Actors  Theater  of 
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Louisville  and  the  Louisville  Ballet  have  gar- 
nered national  acclaim  for  their  current  pro- 
ductions. 

For  the  past  1 5  years  during  the  spring,  ttie- 
ater  critka  from  across  the  country  have 
flocked  to  Louisville  for  ttie  Humana  Festival 
of  New  American  Plays,  a  3-day  showcase  of 
new  plays  held  at  Actors  Theater.  The 
Humana  Festival  is  under  the  able  direction  of 
Jon  Jory  of  Actors  Theater,  and  many  of  these 
new  plays  go  on  to  national  audiences,  and,  in 
some  instances,  critk<il  and  publk:  acclaim  on 
Broadway.  According  to  this  year's  reviews, 
the  Humana  Festival  was  another  critical  suc- 
cess. 

The  Louisville  Ballet  was  founded  in  1952 
and  has  flourished  in  recent  years  under  the 
artistk:  direction  of  Alun  Jones.  The  Louisville 
Ballet  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
regional  company  with  whk;h  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  has  performed  in  its  repertory 
productk}ns.  The  Louisville  Ballet  took  its  full 
length  productron  of  "Swan  Lake"  to  New  York 
on  April  6,  and  I  commend  to  tfie  attention  of 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  re- 
view from  the  April  8  New  York  Times  which 
was  extremely  positive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  two  artkiles  on  the  re- 
cent Humana  Festival  of  New  American  plays: 
The  April  1 1  Washington  Times  review  by  Hap 
Erstein  and  the  April  1 0  New  York  Times  com- 
mentary by  Mel  Gussow.  I  believe  all  the  re- 
views are  proof  positive  thiat  the  performir^ 
arts  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  are 
alive  and  well. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10.  1991] 

A  Catharsis  for  Forgotten  Women  of 

Vietnam  at  Louisville  Festival 

(By  Mel  Gussow) 

Louisville.  KY.  April  7. — As  the  lights 
came  up  on  a  reproduction  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington,  women 
who  served  in  that  war  placed  mementoes  of 
their  experience  as  if  they  were  flowers  on  a 
grave.  The  reaction  of  the  audience  at  the 
Actors  Theater  of  Louisville  was  palpable. 
Sobs  filled  the  house  in  a  crescendo  that  be- 
came a  group  lamentation.  This  final  scene 
In  Shirley  Lauro's  new  play.  "A  Piece  of  My 
Heart,"  Is  a  catharsis  as  well  as  a  coup  de 
theatre.  The  women  in  the  play  are  the  most 
forgotten  among  all  those  who  have  been  for- 
gotten in  Vietnam. 

The  play  Itself  w£is  the  climax  of  the  15th 
annual  Humana  Festival  of  New  American 
Plays,  seen  this  weekend  in  a  marathon  of 
seven  full-length  works  and  two  one-acts.  In 
previous  years,  the  festival  (under  the  artis- 
tic direction  of  Jon  Jory)  has  reached  indi- 
vidual heights  (with  plays  from  Beth 
Henley's  "Crimes  of  the  Heart"  to  last  sea- 
son's "2"  by  Romulus  Linney)  and  collective 
depths  in  a  period  in  which  Mr.  Jory  com- 
missioned plays  from  celebrities. 

This  year  was  an  on-season  for  Actors  The- 
ater, as  the  company  resoundingly  expressed 
its  valuable  purpose,  to  encourage  play- 
wrights to  challenge  themselves  and  the 
hundreds  of  theatergoers  who  converge  on 
Louisville  for  the  annual  spring  festival. 
Gone  was  the  pretentious  symbolism  of  plays 
in  which  metaphorical  hounds  of  bell  seemed 
to  bark  at  the  door  of  every  drama.  Instead 
there  were  tangible  and  meaningful  plays  by 
three  theater  artists.  Theater  offered  a  strik- 
ing study  of  revolutionary  Cuba  by  Eduardo 
Machado  and.  as  an  audience  rouser.  a  dark 
comedy  about  a  troupe  of  female  wrestlers. 
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written  by  Jane  Martin,  the  first  full-length 
play  with  interacting  characters  by  this 
pseudonymous  Louisvilllan. 

Through  these  plays  and  others  of  varying 
interest  ran  the  festival's  primary  theme: 
the  violence,  psychological  and  physical,  suf- 
fered by  women,  and  their  valiant  attempts 
at  self-assertion.  These  views  ranged  from 
the  journey  into  madness  of  a  lonely  shop- 
keeper (in  Shem  Bitterman's  evocative  but 
attenuated  interior  monologue,  "Nlght- 
Slde")  to  the  serial  killer  who  regards  the 
murder  of  women  as  an  extension  of  seduc- 
tion (Lee  Blessing's  disappointing  "Down  the 
Road"). 

In  Ms.  Lauro's  "Piece  of  My  Heart"  (based 
on  Keith  Walker's  oral  history  of  the  same 
title),  six  women,  most  of  them  nurses,  fly  to 
Vietnam  on  a  wave  of  Innocence  and  ideal- 
ism—almost immediately  replaced  by  panic. 
They  are  insufficiently  trained  and  totally 
unprepared  for  the  maimed  bodies,  the  river 
of  blood  that  flows  through  the  hospital 
after  it  is  bombed  and  the  lUogic  of  the  war 
itself.  In  the  second  act.  back  home,  we  see 
the  full  nightmare  of  the  war  and  its  after- 
math. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plays  dealing 
with  Vietnam  (most  recently  Steve  Tesich's 
"Speed  of  Darkness")  but  none  with  the  di- 
rect emotional  impact  of  Ms.  Lauro's  work. 
It  is,  on  one  level,  a  model  of  the  art  of  the 
dramatic  collage.  The  playwright  has  taken 
true  stories  and  crossthreaded  them  so  that 
the  monologous  nature  is  completely  con- 
cealed. In  collaboration  with  the  director. 
Allen  R.  Belknap,  and  a  symbiotic  company 
of  actresses  (one  actor  plays  all  the  male 
roles).  Ms.  Lauro  has  turned  firsthand  im- 
pressions into  a  disturbing  drama  that 
evokes  empathy  for  survivors  as  victims,  es- 
pecially the  women  In  the  war  zone,  whose 
only  weapons  are  their  hearts. 

With  equal  perceptlveness.  three  of  the  tal- 
ented actresses  in  Ms.  Lauro's  play  have  to- 
tally disparate  roles  In  Ms.  Martin's 
"Cementvllle,"  directed  by  Mr.  Jory.  The 
title  (pronounced  "seementvllle")  Is  a  fic- 
tional Tennessee  town  with  a  sports  arena 
that  once  housed  greats  like  Jake  LaMotta 
but  has  now  fallen  on  seedy  times.  Mock 
wrestling  matches  are  staged  for  the  rabble, 
sports  descended  to  the  depths  of  show  busi- 
ness. 

In  a  fiercely  funny  first  act.  a  border  state 
reversal  of  David  Storey's  "Changing 
Room."  female  wrestlers  are  in  a  dingy  lock- 
er room  preparing  for  the  evening's  show.  As 
she  did  in  "Talking  With."  Ms.  Martin  cre- 
ates a  panoply  of  individualized  characters, 
but.  In  contrast  to  that  earlier  anthology  of 
monologues,  these  people  become  an  inter- 
woven ensemble. 

In  the  second  act.  the  play  spins  into  an 
outbreak  of  locker  bashing  violence,  which 
unwisely  makes  explicit  things  more  effec- 
tively encountered  as  offstage  emanations. 
But  the  ending  Itself  knits  the  play  together 
in  a  moment  of  ruefulness.  "Cementvllle"  of- 
fers additional  confirmation  of  Ms.  Martin's 
gift  for  dialogue,  as  she  captures  the  local 
colorfulness  of  obsessive  characters.  There  Is 
also  a  knowing  sense  of  our  times,  as  in  one 
character's  prediction  that  fantasy  enter- 
tainment is  the  growth  industry  of  the  90's. 

For  Mr.  Machado.  "In  the  Eye  of  the  Hurri- 
cane" is  a  long  awaited  realization  of  the 
playwright's  early  promise.  The  success  is 
shared  equally  with  the  director,  Anne 
Bogart.  whose  visually  arresting  production 
offers  a  tangoesque  view  of  a  Cuban  family 
and  Cuba  itself  (in  1960)  in  the  throes  of  radi- 
cal change.  Elmotlons  seethe  and  flare,  as  the 
playwright  and  the  director  orchestrate  a 
symphony  of  contradictions. 
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The  statre  echoes  with  love-hate,  along 
with  outlandish  humor  akin  to  that  of  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa.  When  the  family's  bus  line  is 
about  to  be  nationalized  by  Castro,  relatives 
agree  to  lie  down  in  front  of  the  buses  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  vehicles.  The  con- 
fident head  of  the  household  takes  his  prone 
position  in  front  of  a  giant  tire,  awaiting 
vindication  or  death,  and  then,  as  the  bus 
pulls  away,  realizes  that  he  has  forgotten  the 
alternative  of  reverse  gear. 

"We  are  what  they  want  to  throw  away." 
he  says  in  reference  to  the  new  regime.  This 
is  a  disposable  nouveauz  riche  society  and  to 
a  great  extent  the  characters  have  brought 
about  their  own  downfall  with  their  chica- 
nery and  guile.  Feminism  emerges  in  the 
portrait  of  the  matriarch,  still  demanding  in 
her  old  age  (a  fesity  Lynn  Cohen)  but  a 
woman  submerged  in  a  male  hierarch.  The 
most  stylish  performance  is  given  by  Chris- 
topher McCann  as  the  serpentine  son.  for 
whom  compromise  becomes  a  condition  of 
survival. 

The  other  plays  included  "A  Passenger 
Train  of  61  Coaches"  by  Paul  Walker,  a 
Story  Theater  style  exercise  about  Anthony 
Comstock's  crusade  for  censorship.  The  work 
is  surprisingly  enervating  considering  the  re- 
newed timeliness  of  the  subject. 

"The  Death  of  Zukasky"  by  Richard 
Strand  brings  the  repression  of  women  into 
the  board  room,  with  a  funny  cartoon  about 
corporate  politics  and  backstabblng  behind 
the  infrastructure.  In  It.  a  woman  executive 
becomes  the  unwitting  foil  of  the  company's 
con  artist.  In  sitcom  fashion.  "Zukasky" 
provides  laughs,  but  it  is  the  memory  of 
plays  by  Ms.  Lauro.  Mr.  Machado  and  Ms. 
Martin  that  theatergoers  will  take  home 
from  Louisville  this  year. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  11. 1991] 

Humana  Still  Sets  Stage  fob  New,  Daring 
Drama 

Jon  Jory.  the  producing  director  of  Actors 
Theatre  of  Louisville,  long  has  wanted  the 
American  theater  to  take  on  the  big  issues  of 
the  day.  And  the  Humana  Festival  of  New 
American  Plays,  the  premier  showcase  and 
marketplace  of  new  stage  work  in  this  coun- 
try, reflects  Mr.  Jory's  tastes  at  least  as 
much  as  it  signals  trends  in  the  theater. 

This  year's  15th  annual  festival,  a 
monthlong  rotating  repertory  of  nine  new  or 
nearly  new  plays  and  play  fragments  that 
continues  through  this  weekend,  has  not 
lacked  for  hard-hitting  subjects.  Scripts 
tackled  Vietnam  and  its  aftermath,  serial 
killers  and  media  exploitation,  religiously 
motivated  censorship  zealots  and  the  effects 
on  Cubans  as  communism  and  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power. 

But  Mr.  Jory  also  seems  to  want  to  ensure 
that  situation  comedies  don't  perish  from 
the  American  theater  scene.  Alongrside  the 
tough  and  demanding  offerings  are  gag- 
stuffed  comedies,  some  of  which  could  be  tel- 
evision series  pilots  that  got  misdirected  by 
Federal  Express  on  their  way  to  Hollywood. 

The  plays  of  the  Humana  Festival  are 
nothing  if  not  eclectic — in  stylistic  ap- 
proaches, thematic  intent  and.  unfortu- 
nately, quality. 

Still,  last  wekend,  as  it  has  for  a  decade 
and  a  half.  Actors  Theatre  became  the  center 
of  the  theater  world  for  72  hours.  Hundreds  of 
representatives  from  the  non-profit  theater 
network,  commercial  producers,  literary 
agents  and  international  drama  critics  de- 
scended upon  this  Tony  Award-winning  re- 
gional company  for  a  marathon  play-shop- 
ping and  schmoozing  session. 
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Presumably,  they  were  all  looking  for  the 
next  "Gin  Game,"  "Agnes  of  God"  or  "Tales 
of  the  Lost  Formlcians,"  all  plays  that 
premiered  at  past  Humana  Festivals  and 
went  on  to  wider  aclaim. 

As  is  typical,  the  menu  was  a  smorgasbord 
of  the  terrifc  and  the  terrible,  and  judging  by 
the  convivial  jousting  and  jawboning  at  the 
bar  within  the  two-theater  complex,  there 
was  more  than  a  little  disagreement  as  to 
which  was  which. 

Most  likely  to  resurface  beyond  Louisville 
from  this  year's  crop  is  Shirley  Lauro's  "A 
Piece  of  My  Heart,"  a  remarkable,  moving 
account  of  combat  nurses  in  Vietnam,  the 
hell  they  went  through  and  the  difQcultles 
they  had  coming  home  and  adjusting  to  post- 
war hostilities  stateside. 

Miss  Lauro  adapted  Keith  Walker's  book  of 
Interviews  with  women  who  went  to  Vietnam 
only  to  have  the  veil  of  Innocence  lifted  from 
their  eyes.  With  short,  effective  strokes,  she 
takes  them  beyond  types  (the  Army  brat,  the 
Junior  Leaguer,  the  country  and  western  en- 
tertainer, the  anti-war  hippie,  etc.)  to  fully 
dimensional  ctiaracters. 

Why  we  were  in  Vietnam  is  a  question  that 
remains  outside  the  realm  of  the  play.  The 
war  is  a  fact:  Maimed  bodies  sire  what  these 
women  have  to  deal  with,  patch  up  and  send 
back  out  to  fight.  If  the  first  act  Is  relatively 
apolitical,  however,  after  intermission  the 
real  nightmare  of  that  war  begins  for  the 
nurses  as  they  return  home. 

"We  are  now  beginning  our  descent,"  says 
the  pilot  Innocuously,  foreshadowing  the 
downward  pull  to  the  nurses'  self-esteem  as 
they  face  career  and  adjustment  hurdles. 

Founding  Kennedy  Center  Chairman  Roger 
Stevens  optioned  the  play  and  reportedly 
still  is  interested  in  producing  it.  Judging 
from  the  sniffling  and  the  standing  ovation 
from  a  generally  jaded  professional  audience, 
its  emotional  Impact  was  confirmed. 

The  Humana  Festival  has  widened  its  aims 
in  recent  years  to  encompass  second  produc- 
tions of  plays  that  were  not  completely  real- 
ized in  premier  engagements  elsewhere.  That 
described  "Down  the  Road,"  by  Lee  Blessing. 
a  writer  of  substantial  talent  and  versatility 
who  has  had  three  previous  Humana  Festival 
plays  produced. 

"Down  the  Road"  examines  a  man  who 
killed  19  women,  and  the  husband-wife  jour- 
nalist team  trying  to  interview  him  for  a 
book.  It  looks  like  Mr.  Blesing  still  Is  at 
least  one  draft  away  from  his  goal,  but  the 
subject  is  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  Blessing  wants  to  consider  the  stress 
on  the  married  couple  when  they  try  to  cap- 
ture on  tape  the  thoughts  of  prisoner  Bill 
Reach,  convicted  murderer  and  mainstay  of 
the  tabloids.  Their  intervew  is  a  skirmish  as 
Reach  refuses  to  answer  the  crucial  "why" 
questions.  The  couple's  conflicts  in  a  generic 
motel  room  are  flat  and  strain  credibility, 
however.  "Down  the  Road"  is  consciously 
subdued  and  clinical,  but  there  are  too  many 
logic  jumps. 

Still,  it  is  further  along  than  "A  Passenger 
Train  of  Sixty-One  Coaches,"  a  flne  idea 
waiting  for  a  play  to  be  written.  This  is  the 
history  of  Anthony  Comstock,  the  19th-cen- 
tury Puritan  who  devoted  his  life  to  attack- 
ing obscenity  and  imposing  his  morality  on 
society  at  large. 

Comstock  lobbied  for  and  later  helped  to 
enforce  a  law  against  the  mailing  of  obscene 
materials.  He  tried  to  save  the  public  from 
such  smut  as  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession."  The  "Train"  title  re- 
fers to  a  boastful  Comstock  quote  about  a 
vehicle  that  large  being  needed  to  hold  all 
the  people  he  had  gotten  convicted  of  crimes 
against  decency. 
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"Train"  is  written  and  directed  by  Paul 
Walker,  a  theater  games  specialist  who  di- 
rected "Conquest  of  the  South  Pole"  at 
Arena  Stage.  No  wonder  then  that  it  unfolds 
with  shared  narration  and  a  playful  tone  full 
of  aggressively  non-tradltionally  cast  carica- 
tures in  a  quirky  historical  pageant.  All  of 
this  might  have  worked  If  the  play  were  not 
so  paper-thin. 

Still,  Mr.  Walker  cannot  blame  his  direc- 
tor, which  is  the  case  with  Eduardo 
Machado's  "In  the  Eye  of  the  Hurricane." 
His  play  is  staged  and  pummeled  to  within 
an  Inch  of  Its  life  by  Anne  Bogart. 

Miss  Bogart,  former  artistic  director  of 
Trinity  Rep  Company,  is  a  kindred  spirit  of 
aging  wunderkind  Peter  Sellars.  Both  tend 
toward  a  heavy-handed,  postmodern, 
deconstructionist  stamp,  regardless  of  its  ap- 
propriateness. 

Mr.  Machado  has  written  a  moment-in- 
time  snapshot  play  of  1960  Cuba,  when  Castro 
was  confiscating  and  nationalizing  the 
wealth  of  his  island's  upper  class.  "Hurri- 
cane" looks  at  an  exceedingly  greedy  family 
whose  empire  was  built  on  ownership  of  a 
bus  company,  and  how  they  react  to  its 
Imment  loss.  Our  sympathies  quickly  wane 
as  the  family's  panicky  responses  grow  in- 
creasingly self-centered. 

If  this  Humana  Festival  is  only  middllngly 
successful  with  political  plays  beyond  Miss 
Lauro's  drama,  it  fares  better  with  some  for- 
ays into  short  forms.  A  name  on  most  lips  by 
the  end  of  the  weekend  was  Shem  Bltterman, 
author  of  a  one-hour,  one-act,  one-performer 
play  called  "Night-Side." 

This  breathtaking  work  is  as  far  from 
standard  monodrama  as  a  symphony  is  from 
tissue  paper  and  comb.  Sara,  a  Boston  flower 
shop  clerk,  shares  her  thoughts  as  she  stares 
out  the  store  window  at  the  garden  park 
across  the  street.  She  has  uncanny  powers  of 
observation  and  a  way  of  perceiving  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

Gradually  it  becomes  apparent  that  we  are 
listening  to  the  paranoid  ravings  of  a  deeply 
disturbed  young  lady.  Mr.  Bltterman  is  a 
master  of  creating  tension  and  apprehension. 
He  is  aided  not  a  little  by  a  tour  de  force  per- 
formance from  Pamela  Glen,  an  actress  of 
rare  delicacy,  precise  focus  and  harrowing 
intensity. 

"Night-Side"  is  at  once  uncomfortable  and 
exhilarating.  Though  I  suspect  its  chances  of 
having  a  commercial  afterlife  are  slim,  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  from  Mr.  Bltterman 
or  Miss  Glen. 

For  impatient  playgoers.  Actors  Theatre 
now  sponsors  a  contest  for  the  best  10- 
minute  plays.  Winners  this  year  were  show- 
cased in  the  Humana  Festival— John  Glore's 
"What  She  Found  There"  and  Neal  Bell's 
"Out  the  Window." 

The  former  is  a  fantastical  bit  of  whimsy 
by  a  former  Arena  Stage  literary  manager. 
He  imagines  that  when  Alice  went  through 
the  looking  glass,  her  mirror  image  came 
through  into  our  world. 

Called  Celia  (for  anagrammatlc  reasons), 
she  is  130  years  old  but  looks  13.  We  flrst  see 
her  in  bed  with  a  trucker,  who  learns 
postcoitally  that  she  is  a  literary  creation 
whose  customs  are  the  reverse  of  ours. 

With  so  many  plays  crumbling  in  the  sec- 
ond act  or  merely  growing  repetitive,  it's  re- 
freshing to  encounter  one  that  you  actually 
want  to  see  expanded. 

Less  fun  but  still  intriguing  is  Mr.  Bell's 
sketch.  When  a  man  in  disheveled  formal 
wear  wakes  up  with  a  hangover  in  a  wheel- 
chair atop  a  kitchen  table  and  has  no  Idea 
how  he  got  there,  there  is  certainly  enough 
mystery  to  last  10  minutes.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
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[From  the  Ne  v  York  Times,  Apr.  9.  1991] 
Kentucky  Trpupe  Brinos  New  Ideas  to 
Swan  Lake  " 
Anna  Kisselgoff) 
Ballet  made  its  New  York 
with  several  mixed  bills 
m^re  than  a  good  impression, 
iompany's  revival  "La  Fete 
c  dramatic  ballet  created  In 
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regional  ballet  companies  in 
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same  physique  as  Miss  Starr,  entered  to  re- 
proach Prince  Siegfried.  Even  the  audience, 
not  to  speak  of  the  hero,  could  be  confused 
by  two  dancers  in  identical  white  tutus  who 
looked  so  much  alike. 

Most  of  the  novelties  were  in  this  ballroom 
scene  in  Act  m,  in  which  passages  from 
Tchaikovsky's  score  for  the  original  1877  pro- 
duction (not  the  1895  standard  version  by 
Petipa  and  Ivanov)  were  restored.  Thus  the 
Grand  Pas  de  Financees  was  not  a  brief  waltz 
for  six  prospective  brides.  Each  had  a  classi- 
cal solo.  The  usual  pas  de  deux  was  now  seen 
in  choreography  attributed  to  Bourmelster's 
version.  A  key  moment  occurred  when  Keith 
Kimmel,  as  Rothbart,  the  magician,  scooped 
up  a  feather  that  Odette  had  previously 
given  the  prince. 

The  choreography  was  hardly  as  dazzling 
as  the  standard  Petipa  pas  de  deux  in  this 
scene,  but  oddly,  the  drsLmatic  suspense  was 
real.  One  waited  to  see  what  would  come 
next. 

In  Act  I.  Joy  Williams  Bell  carried  off  a 
cameo  exceedingly  well  as  a  pal  of  a  queen 
mother  who.  unusually,  joined  Siegfried  in  a 
drink  and  mocked  her  own  sternness.  The 
traditional  pas  de  trois  was  augmented  by  a 
second  couple.  The  women — Elizabeth 
Hartwell.  Rose  Marie  Wurzer  and  especially 
Jennifer  Glaze — were  more  classically  pol- 
ished than  the  men,  Clark  Reid  and  David 
Goud. 

In  Act  n,  in  the  first  lakeside  scene.  Miss 
Starr  danced  Odette's  solo  before  the  adagio 
with  Charles  Flachs's  Siegfried.  Her  perform- 
ance had  more  of  a  studied  correctness  than 
an  affecting  passion,  but  the  point  was  that 
it  was  accurate  and  Mr.  Flachs's  good 
partnering  was  impressively  keyed  to  the 
drama  of  the  moment. 

The  Hnal  lakeside  scene,  drastically  cut, 
ended  with  an  effective  moment  for  the  corps 
in  a  deep  curtsy.  Bereft  of  Julia  Tevelyan 
Oman's  sets  (acquired  from  a  discarded  Bos- 
ton Ballet  production)  which  cannot  be 
taken  on  tour,  thus  "Swan  Lake"  could 
hardly  look  definitive.  If  the  soloists  were 
uneven,  the  corps  was  excellently  rehearsed. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  MKE  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1991 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxJay,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  support  of  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.  This  vigil,  in 
support  of  Soviet  refusniks,  has  been  taking 
place  on  this  floor  for  15  years.  For  15  years, 
Members  have  spoken  out  for  freectom. 
human  rights,  and  for  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate.  I  commend  the  Members  of  this 
body  for  taking  such  a  strong  stand  in  the 
name  of  human  rights  and  urge  all  Members 
to  join  the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on 
Andhe  Andreev,  a  refusnik  from  Leningrad.  In 
November  of  1989,  Andrei  was  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of  his 
former  army  service.  Arxjrei  was  discharged 
from  the  army  in  1986,  5  years  ago.  Further 
complicating  this  case,  Andrei's  wife  and  her 
parerrts  were  given  permission  to  emigrate  in 
November  of  1989.  The  entire  family  remains 
in  the  Soviet  Unkxi,  awaiting  approval  for 
Andrei  to  emigrate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  several  years  we 
have  seen  remarkable  changes  take  place 
throughout  the  worid.  The  Soviet  Union  has  it- 
self experienced  many  of  these  changes.  In 
Central  America,  Germany,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  we  have  seen  changes, 
changes  so  dramatk;  that  they  really  put  one 
person's  request  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  in  the  proper  perspective. 
Andrie  Andreev  and  his  family  only  seek  the 
right  to  practk^e  their  religion.  I  do  commend 
the  Soviet  Union  for  allowing  increased  num- 
bers of  refusniks  to  emigrate.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  The  Soviet  Union  can  and  should 
allow  more  refusniks  to  emigrate.  This  debate 
is  not  atx>ut  workj  change;  it  is  about  the 
rights  of  indivkJuals  to  practice  their  religion  of 
choKe,  free  from  restriction  and  harassment. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  reconsider  the  case  of  Andrie 
Andreev.  Further,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cor>- 
tinue  this  vigil  and  to  follow  the  Andreev  case 
as  well  as  the  plights  of  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  Jews  wtio  seek  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  ANITA  KING 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  D'VMALL'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend Ms.  Anita  King,  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Commission  on  Women,  and  more 
recently  a  Presidential  appointee  to  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  the  Status  of  Women.  Ms. 
King,  who  is  California's  black  Republican 
State  chair,  served  as  an  alternate  delegate  to 
Ambassador  Juliette  Clagett  McLennan  during 
the  Comnr«ssion's  February  and  March  ses- 
sk)ns  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Ms.  King  has  t}een  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Commission  on  Women  for 
the  past  6  years,  and  an  active  business  lead- 
er. She  serves  as  the  California  Governor's 
appointee  to  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia and  has  been  active  in  a  variety  of  conv 
munity  organizations. 

Ms.  King,  as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
participated  in  submission  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  interregional  consultatnn  of  women  in 
publk:  life.  This  resolution  noted  the  need  for 
including  nongovemment  organizations  to- 
gether with  govemments  in  deciding  politkial 
actnn  agenda  that  will  ^lelp  mobilize  women 
into  active  partk:ipation  In  the  political  process. 

It  sfioukj  be  noted  that  only  through  the  con- 
tributions of  leading  women  such  as  Ms.  King 
wfx>  strove  all  their  lives  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  their  neighborhoods,  and  commu- 
nities, that  the  standard  of  life  woukJ  improve 
for  all  our  citizens.  It  is  through  active  women 
wtK)  devoted  their  lives  to  advance  the  case  of 
full  equality  for  women  at  all  levels  of  goverrv 
ment  that  women  will  at  long  last  be  integrated 
into  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  we  listen  carefully  to  the 
message  brought  to  us  by  capable  women 
such  as  Ms.  Anita  King  and  integrate  women 
into  all  levels  of  policymaking,  then  we  woukj 
have  tapped  a  great  force  which  woukJ  propel 
us  into  a  safer  arxj  better  worid. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  LET- 
TER CARRIERS  OF  STOCKTON, 
CA,  BRANCH  213 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CAUFORNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
contritxjtions  made  to  our  community  by  ttie 
Letter  Caniers  of  Stockton,  CA.  For  the  past 
100  years  these  men  and  women  have  carried 
on  a  proud  tradition  of  public  service  to  the  in- 
dividuals arxl  tHJSinesses  in  our  community.  !n 
carrying  out  ttieir  daily  responsibilities,  they 
have  exhibited  a  devotion  to  duty  which  is 
unique  and  admirable. 

Branch  213  is  composed  of  dedk:ated  men 
arKJ  women  who  brighten  the  days  of  many  by 
delivering  a  letter  from  a  friend,  relative,  or 
grandchild.  In  addition,  these  men  and  women 
volunteer  many  hours  of  serv'ce  to  raise 
money  for  such  nonprofit  organizations  as  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  the  Anierican 
Cancer  Society,  Children's  Home,  and  Little 
League  all  as  a  matter  of  daily  activity,  many 
times  without  recognition. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  woukj  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  congratulations  and  appre- 
dation  for  the  past  100  years  of  dedicated 
seivice  tfiat  each  and  every  member  of 
Branch  213  has  brought  to  the  community. 


RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE  OCTO- 
BER 1991  AS  NATIONAL  DOMES- 
TIC VIOLENCE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHUR 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  past  2  years,  October  has  been 
commemorated  as  "National  Domestk:  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month."  Today  i  am  once 
again  introducing,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league Mr.  Miller  of  California,  a  resolution 
which  woukj  make  this  important  designation. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  national  crime.  Its 
pain  reaches  every  member  of  the  family  and 
its  effects  impact  future  generations.  It  is  an 
outrage  tfiat  95  percent  of  the  vk:tims  of  this 
battering  are  women.  And  yet,  behind  closed 
doors,  the  violence  rages.  Our  sisters,  our 
mothers,  our  wives  often  keep  the  pain  hkJ- 
den. 

Normally  when  we  speak  of  violent  criminals 
our  ttx>ughts  turn  to  those  lurking  in  dark 
alleys,  crouching  k)ehind  trees  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  night,  arxj  watching  our  homes  in  prep- 
aration of  entering.  The  sad  truth,  however,  is 
that  ttie  violent  criminal  battering  of  3  to  4  mil- 
lion women  a  year  In  Amerk^a  wears  tfie  face 
of  a  husband,  a  brother,  a  boyfriend.  Often,  he 
is  not  called  to  answer  for  his  brutality,  but 
rather  lives  in  relative  comfort  next  to  his  vk;- 
tim,  preparing  to  strike  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  are  staggering. 

Domestk;  vk)lence  is  the  single  largest 
cause  of  injury  to  women.  Close  to  half  of  all 
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inckJents  of  domestk;  violence  against  women 
are  not  reported  to  polk:e  for  fear  of  reprisal, 
the  feeling  that  battering  Is  a  personal  matter, 
and  a  lack  of  shelter  space. 

Battering  tends  to  escalate  in  severity  over 
time  and  can  often  be  fatal.  It  is  horrifying  to 
confront  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  female 
homicide  vkitims  were  killed  by  tfieir  husbands 
or  boyfriends  In  1986. 

And,  In  50  percent  of  families  where  the 
wife  is  being  abused,  the  children  are  abused 
as  well.  The  cycle  continues,  as  the  abused 
chikiren  often  grow  up  to  themselves  abuse. 

Domestk:  Violence  Awareness  Month  offers 
the  opportunity  to  support  vk;tims  in  their  ef- 
forts to  break  the  cycle  of  violence.  It  recog- 
nizes tfie  hard  work  and  invaluable  achieve- 
ments of  those  wtK)  work  and  volunteer  their 
time  to  help  these  victims.  It  asserts  that 
atxjse  and  violation  of  another  human  being 
under  any  circumstance  Is  unacceptat}le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  join  me,  Mr.  Miller,  and  87  original 
cosf)onsors  in  supporting  National  Domestk; 
Violence  Awareness  Month. 
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THE  FAIRNESS  IN  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  ACT 


STOP  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
ARMENIANS 


HON.  DAVID  L  aONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged 
by  reports  tfiat  Azerbaijani  and  Soviet  Interior 
Ministry  troops  have  invaded  the  Armenian- 
populated  villages  of  Getashen  and 
Martunashen.  Once  again,  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple have  been  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  op- 
pression. At  least  20  Armenian  villagers  have 
been  killed.  Some  reports  put  the  death  toll  at 
over  60,  many  of  them  women  and  children. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  pat- 
tern of  Azerbaijani  aggressk>n  against  Arme- 
nian villages  with  the  apparent  sanction  of,  if 
not  direct  akj  from  Moscow.  Since  1988,  Ar- 
menians have  been  massacred  and  forced  out 
of  their  homes  in  the  towns  of  Sumgait, 
Girovabad,  and  Baku. 

Azert^aijan  has  used  naked  aggression  In  an 
effort  to  forcefully  remove  Armenians  from 
Nagomo-Karabagh,  uprooting  them  from  vil- 
lages and  lands  ttiat  have  been  their  home  for 
many  generations.  This  forced  removal  has  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  deaths  and  created  hurv 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Armenian  refugees. 

Such  violence  must  end.  instead  of  aiding 
Azert)aijanl  aggression,  Moscow  must  play  an 
active  role  in  protecting  Armenian  villages 
from  attacks.  Moscow  must  know  tfiat  the  use 
of  force  to  suppress  democracy  movements 
and  terrorize  inrxxent  civilians  will  arouse  tfie 
outrage  of  tfie  workj.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
speak  out  against  tfiese  terrible  abuses  being 
inflk;ted  upon  the  Armenian  people. 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMTIH 


1 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  cariv 
paign  finance  reform  is  the  most  critkal  issue 
confronting  representative  Government  today. 

Such  reform  is  crucial  to  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  our  representative  form 
of  Government,  a  Government  that  Increas- 
ingly is  perceived  to  be  In  the  grasp  of  the 
special  interests. 

Today  I  am  infroducing  legislation,  tfie  Fair- 
ness in  Campaign  Finance  Act.  tfiat  wouM 
draw  a  clear  line  to  limit  PAC  contributk>ns  to 
one-third  of  a  candkJate's  total  contributkins. 

Such  a  percentage  limitation  v^ll  tell  all 
Americans  that  individual  contritxitlons  are  the 
main  financial  force  behind  every  congres- 
sional race. 

If  we  are  to  restore  confidence  In  Congress 
as  the  people's  branch  of  Government,  we 
must  prove  to  citizens  tfiat  their  influence  out- 
weighis  tfiat  of  special  Interests. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  you  attentkjn  the  fact  tfiat  May  3,  1991  is 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution. 

One  of  ttie  okJest  of  such  documents,  sec- 
orxl  only  to  our  U.S.  Constitutran,  the  Polish 
Constitution  tialances  individual  rights  arxj  the 
good  of  the  wfiole  society. 

Longevity  Is  not  the  only  similarity  to  tfie 
U.S.  Constitutron.  The  Polish  Constitution  also 
established  three  separate  branches  of  gov- 
emment,  religkius  freedoms,  arid  rep>resenta- 
tional  government. 

In  setting  out  to  establish  a  working  Polish 
Government,  the  autfiors  of  tfie  Constitution 
hoped  to  free  tfie  country  of  foreign  Interven- 
tion. The  King  was  committed  to  reform,  al- 
tfiough  members  of  the  nobility  were  opposed 
to  cfiange  for  tfiey  saw  it  as  an  infringement 
on  their  rights. 

But,  tfie  autiiors  persevered  and  the  Sejm 
ratified  tfie  new  Constitution  on  May  3,  1791, 
as  a  t)okJ,  new  means  of  preserving  Poland's 
natx>nhood. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  very  liberal  for 
its  time  and  tticse  in  opposition  deckled  to  join 
together  to  overturn  the  act. 

These  groups  contacted  Russia  to  inter- 
vene, and  Russia,  afrakJ  of  wfiat  a  democratic 
movement  in  Poland  might  do  to  tfie  stability 
of  tfieir  own  country,  invaded  Poland  in  May 
1792.  Prussia  and  Austria  soon  foltowed.  For 
the  next  1 00  years,  Poland  ceased  to  exist  Fi- 
nally, in  1915  after  Worid  War  I,  Poland  be- 
came a  free  nation. 

Democracy  was  interrupted  once  again  dur- 
ing WorW  War  II  and  then  by  tfie  Communist 
occupatk>n.  However,  now  Poland  is  finally 
free  to  establish  democracy  again. 
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The  fact  thai  today  we  are  celetxating  the 
200lh  annivers  iry  of  the  Polish  (Constitution  is 
proof  of  how  s  ignificant  a  document  It  is.  For 
it  to  have  survi  t/ed  this  long  and  through  such 
adversity  is  a  ti  »stament  to  its  Importarx^e. 

We  conrvnen  orate  this  day  for  the  sacrifices 
that  were  mad  t  in  the  past,  for  the  bravery  of 
those  who  strive  for  change,  and  we  look 
ahead  to  the  gi  eat  advances  and  opportunities 
ttiat  lie  ahead  or  the  people  of  Polarxl  today. 

I  know  this  igovernment  of  tt>e  people  will 
continue  for  at  least  200  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  people  of  Poland,  past  and 
present,  for  th«ir  sacrifices,  and  those  of  Pol- 
ish ancestry  f<r  tfieir  commitment  to  democ- 
racy. 


OLDER 


AMERICANS  MONTH 


Mr.  ROYBAl 
month  of  May 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
Hi  THE  HOrtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday,  May  1. 1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  the 
is  designated  by  ttie  President 


as  "OkJer  Ame^^kans  Month."  This  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  publk:  officials,  community 
leaders,  arvj  iiersons  of  all  ages  to  get  to 
know  the  eWely  services  of  their  community 
and  to  discuss  ttie  well-t)eir)g  of  today's  ekjerty 
populatkxi,  as  well  as  tomorrow's.  OkJer 
Americans  are  an  active  arxj  conscientious 
group  of  citizeOs  wtxjse  sense  of  putilic  orga- 
nization has  enriched  and  strengthened  our 
great  Natkjn.  Ttierefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  set 
this  time  askJOi  to  honor  and  to  ensure  that  all 
older  Americar^  will  have  ttie  dignity  arxJ  qual- 
ity of  life  thatlwill  make  ttieir  later  years  re- 
warding and  meaningful. 

Growing  old  in  America  must  t>e  a  concern 
of  ttie  young,  as  well  as  ttie  oM,  the  rich,  ttie 
poor,  in  urt>anjand  rural  America,  in  govern- 
ment and  privsfe  sector  regardless  of  ethnic  or 
cultural  background.  We  already  know  that  far 
too  many  of  pur  elderly  are  poor,  isolated, 
homeless,  ill-housed,  and  in  need  of  a  variety 
of  servKes. 

While  my  felk)w  colleagues  can  kxM  back 
with  pride  on  he  many  measures  passed  to 
aid  our  senioi  citizens,  we  must  also  look 
ahead  and  respond  to  the  many  unsolved 
problems  and  challenges  facing  ttie  eklerty 
today  and  in  tt^e  future.  In  a  few  weeks  we  will 
be  ctiallenged;  once  again  to  look  at  ttiese 
probtoms  with  ttie  reauthorizatKm  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Let  us  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  ensurei  ttiat  every  indivkJual  over  ttie 
age  of  60,  regardless  of  their  income,  has  ac- 
C8ssi)(lity  to  iiil  ttie  programs  in  tfie  Okter 
American  Act  n  ttie  coming  decades,  meeting 
ttiis  goal  will  tie  increasingly  Important  and 
more  challengi  ig. 

Our  own  vi^ivs  of  the  aging  process  affect 
our  decisions  regarding  ttie  many  social  pro- 
grams and  institutions  ttiat  ttie  eklerty  tiave 
come  to  depend  upon.  For  this  reason,  as 
chairman  of  th »  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
ask  Itiat  you  xxitinue  your  involvement  with 
the  aging  netynxk.  Your  active  partKipatk>n 
ensures  that  (|der  Americans  will  continue  to 
receive  ttie  c^re  and  attentkxi  ttiat  they  so 
weN  deserve. 
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CONGRATULATING  KGGM-TV 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the  broadcast  industry  is  critk:ized  for  not 
doing  enough  in  the  put)lk;  service  area.  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have  a  very 
involved  broadcast  industry  committed  to  serv- 
ing the  puWk;  good.  One  example  is  KGGM- 
TV  in  Albuquerque. 

Beginning  next  week,  KGGM-TV  will  begin 
airing  a  series  of  reports  at>out  teenagers  and 
the  difficult  decisions  they  face  growing  up. 
The  Teenagers  and  Tough  Decisions  project 
deals  with  many  of  the  issues  that  confront 
our  youth.  Each  night,  ttie  station  will  broad- 
cast test  questions  whrch  will  help  teens  and 
adults  find  out  how  much  ttiey  know  about 
drug  abuse,  teen  stress,  and  career  planning. 
KGGM-TV  will  also  offer  speclfk:  Ideas  on 
how  teens  can  make  the  tough  decisions  fac- 
ing them. 

Teenagers  and  Tough  Decisions  won't  tell 
teens  what  to  do.  Rather,  It  will  give  them  the 
tools  and  information  they  need  to  arrive  at 
the  right  decision  on  their  own. 

I  commend  KGGM-TV's  puWk:  service  com- 
mitment and  urge  other  stations  nationwide  to 
follow  KGGM's  suit  and  develop  creative  pub- 
lic servk:e  programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  applauding  KGGM  and  encouraging 
them  and  other  stations  to  continue  this  fine 
work. 


EMMA  PENDLETON  BRADLEY  HOS- 
PITAL CELEBRATES  60  YEARS  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital 
in  East  ProvkJerx:e,  Rl. 

Bradley  Hospital,  a  psychiatric  center  for 
chiWren,  adolescents,  arxJ  their  families,  cele- 
Ixates  Its  60th  year  of  servce  in  the  Rtiode  Is- 
land community. 

As  Bradley  Hospital  enters  its  sixth  decade, 
the  staff  has  been  looking  forward  as  well  as 
tiack.  tracing  Its  history  as  well  as  charting  Its 
future.  The  Federal  Govemment  has  recog- 
nized Bradley's  commitment  to  excellence, 
and  has  awarded  Bradley  researchers  more 
ttian  Si 4  million  in  grants  to  continue  studies 
in  areas  such  as  fetal  cocaine  syndrome,  af- 
fective disorders  and  adolescent  sleep  dis- 
orders. 

The  hospital  has  recently  published  "Out  of 
Sonow  arid  Into  Hope:  Ttie  History  of  the 
Emma  Pendteton  Bradley  Hospital,"  written  by 
MKhelle  Dally  Johnson.  This  insightful  and 
touching  history  reveals  the  commitment  to 
quality  and  creative  care  for  ttiose  people 
most  in  need.  As  our  society  becomes  more 
complex,  Bradley's  role  within  ttie  community 
assumes  greater  importance. 
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I  applaud  Bradley's  history  of  commitment 
and  success,  and  I  look  forward  to  woridng 
closely  with  its  talented  and  dedicated  staff. 


COL.  GEORGE  W.  CASEY,  JR. 


HON.  EARL  HUITO 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  W. 
Casey,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  was  promoted  today 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel. 
Colonel  Casey  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  In  1970  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry.  After  serving 
in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in 
Germany,  Italy,  Israel,  and  the  United  States, 
In  1985  Colonel  Casey  was  selected  to  com- 
mand ttie  1st  Battalion,  10th  Infantry  In  Ft. 
Carson,  CO.  Sut)sequently,  Colonel  Casey 
has  served  as  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States,  as  a  congres- 
sional liaison  officer  in  the  Army  Secretariat, 
and  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Anny. 

During  his  time  as  legislative  liaison.  Colo- 
nel Casey  worked  extensively  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  His  performance 
was  truly  outstanding  and  his  promotion  Is  well 
deserved.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wishes  George  well  In  all  his  future  en- 
deavors and  believes  he  will  go  far  In  his 
Army  career.  His  performance  over  time  has 
truly  reflected  favorably  on  the  Army  and  its 
offk^er  corps. 

Cotonel  Casey  is  married  to  ttie  former 
Sheila  Lynch  of  Eastchester,  NY.  They  have 
two  sons,  Sean,  currently  attending  Syracuse 
University,  and  Ryan,  a  freshman  at  East 
Carolina  University. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  tieen  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
congressional  call  to  conscience  vigil  since  my 
election  to  the  House  in  1980.  I  have  believed 
that  is  important  to  keep  ttie  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  front  of  the  Congress  and  the  putilk: 
so  ttiat  ttiey  are  not  forgotten.  By  selecting  in- 
divklual  cases,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hu- 
manize the  difficulties  ttiese  people  face  in 
their  fight  to  leave  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n. 

One  such  person  is  Valery  Smimov  of 
Turtiina  wtio  was  arrested  in  April  1982.  Mr. 
Smirnov  had  been  a  Soviet  representative  in 
the  Norway  Trade  Office.  Through  that  posi- 
tion he  was  atile  to  visit  ttie  United  States, 
where  he  requested  and  received  political  asy- 
lum. 

He  received  assurances  from  ttie  Soviet 
Govemment  ttiat  he  woukj  be  atile  to  retijm  to 
see  his  wife  and  children.  However,  upon  his 
return  tie  was  arrested  and  convcted  of  trea- 
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son.  He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison 
and  is  scheduled  t(  be  released  next  year. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  met  with  Mr. 
Smimov  and  report  that  he  is  doing  well  in 
confinement.  Arid,  even  though  the  case  of 
espionage  against  him  was  fabricated,  it  Is  be- 
coming nx)re  difficult  for  Mr.  Smimov  to  keep 
up  his  energy  for  his  fight  for  release. 

Mr.  Smimov  is  a  computer  specialist  and 
was  a  candidate  of  physics  and  mathematics. 
He  was  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  Soviet 
asylum.  He  knew  the  hardships  ttiat  his  family 
wouk)  face  if  nis  request  for  asylum  was  grant- 
ed. He  also  knew  that  in  order  to  free  his  fam- 
ily from  the  hostage  life  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wouW  impose  upon  thiem,  the  cost  wouW 
be  his  freedom. 

Valery  Smimov's  crime  was  to  escape  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  punishment  for  choosing 
freedom  has  been  severe  and  he  will  not 
emerge  from  the  \aboT  camp  unaffected. 

While  many  things  have  changed  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  regrettably,  many  things  have 
stayed  tfie  same.  Mr.  Smimov's  case  shouW 
be  kept  before  Soviet  authorities  in  the  hope 
that  his  sentence  will  be  commuted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ELEANOR  R.  MONTANO 
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BELL  PARK  GARDENS  GOES 
PRIVATE 


JURY  TRIALS  IN  WRONGFUL 
DEATH  CASES 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTm 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  from  the  101st 
Congress  to  allow  jury  trials  in  tort  actions 
against  the  United  States  in  cases  Involving 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury. 

For  centuries,  the  sovereign  was  above  the 
law  and  could  not  be  brought  before  the  bar 
of  justice,  no  matter  how  culpable  the  sov- 
ereign might  be. 

Less  than  50  ye^rs  ago,  the  United  States 
Code  became  progressive  with  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Now  under  the 
law,  if  the  sovereign  chooses  to  be  sued,  the 
sovereign  determines  grounds  and  proce- 
dures, absent  a  constitutional  imperative. 

The  basic  law  says  no  jury  trials  in  wrongful 
death  actions.  I  find  this  unfair.  Several  years 
ago,  one  of  my  constituents  learned  of  ttie  un- 
fortunate death  in  a  Federal  prison  of  his  son. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  why  the  young 
man  was  in  jail  or  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  his  death.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ttie  father 
felt  that  the  current  law,  whk;h  has  a  judge  de- 
termine culpability  of  Government  offKials, 
needed  amending.  After  hearing  my  constitu- 
ent's complaint,  I  had  drafted  ttie  bill  ttiat  I  am 
reintroducing. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who  has  served  her 
community  with  great  distinction.  I  woukj  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  R. 
Montano. 

A  native  of  Long  Beach,  CA,  Eleanor  at- 
tended elementary  sctiool  in  both  Wilmington 
and  Long  Beach,  and  went  on  to  graduate 
from  Phineas  Banning  High  School  in  Wil- 
mington. On  September  2,  1941,  she  became 
Mrs.  Emilio  R.  Montano.  The  couple  will  be 
celebrating  ttieir  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
The  Montano's  have  raised  five  chiWren;  Ri- 
cardo,  Marina,  Loretta,  Mario,  and  Jamie,  who 
have  given  them  five  grandchildren. 

A  crime  prevention  specialist  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Pofce  Department  [LAPD],  Eleanor  is 
also  a  member  of  the  LAPD's  Directed  patrol 
committee,  the  Gang  Alternative  Program,  and 
Mothers  Against  Gangs  Support.  Mrs. 
Montano  also  shows  her  devotion  to  provkjing 
the  area's  youth  with  healthy  altematives  to 
gang  involvement  by  serving  on  ttie  txiard  of 
directors  for  the  Wilmington,  Hartx>r  City/Gate- 
way, and  Carson  Boys  and  Giris  Clut^.  With 
this  vast  expertise,  she  lias  often  t)een  called 
upon  to  present  programs  on  gangs  for  south- 
em  Califomia  school  districts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In  addition,  Eleanor  has  a  record  of  commu- 
nity servrce  and  involvement  ttiat  is  un- 
matched. Her  amazing  array  of  activities  range 
from  the  Califomia  Border  Violence  Project 
Delegation  and  ttie  Community  Youth  Gang 
Services  Task  Force,  to  the  Retail  Bakers  of 
America  and  the  Fancy  Frosters  Cake  Club. 
Her  generosity  with  her  time  and  tier  seem- 
ingly boundless  energy  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous positive  impact  on  the  communities  of 
the  greater  Long  Beach  area. 

In  recognition  of  ttiese  contrit>utk>ns,  Elea- 
nor has  been  honored  by  numerous  groups, 
including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  the  Califomia  PTA,  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Justrce.  In  1982,  she  was 
made  the  honorat>le  mayor  of  Wilmington  for 
her  outstanding  wori(  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
there.  On  May  5  of  this  year,  Eleanor  Montano 
is  t>eing  honored  as  ttie  first  "Community  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year"  t>y  the  South  Bay  Area's 
Zonta  Club.  This  club,  founded  in  Buffalo,  NY, 
in  1919,  is  a  woridwide  organization  of  profes- 
skinal  men  and  women  devoted  to  promoting 
the  equality  and  status  of  women.  They  have 
chosen  Eleanor  as  ttieir  first  South  Bay  recipi- 
ent of  this  prestigious  award,  and  I  commend 
the  Zonta  Club  for  pk;king  such  a  stellar  ex- 
ample of  community  spirit  and  involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending this  congressional  salute  to  Eleanor 
Montano.  We  wish  tier  all  ttie  best  in  the  years 
to  come. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  first  ever  all- 
veterans  housing  cooperative  in  the  United 
Stales,  ttie  United  Veterans  Mutual  Housing 
No.  2  Corp.,  also  known  as  Bell  Park  Gar- 
dens, is  going  private. 

Bell  Park  Gardens  has  a  proud,  42-year  his- 
tory of  provkJing  affordable  housing  to  this  Na- 
tion's txave  veterans.  The  cooperative  has  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  servce  at  ttie  lowest 
possitile  rental  cost  It  serves  cis  a  steriing  ex- 
ample for  veterans  cooperatives  around  ttie 
Nation. 

Those  who  have  been  a  part  of  Bell  Park 
Gardens  can  take  great  pride  in  ttieir  acconv 
plishment.  No  longer  will  Bell  Park  Gardens  be 
under  the  superviskin  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Housing.  In  peacetime  as  in  war, 
these  veterans  tiave  truly  uptiekj  Amerk:an 
kjeals. 

I  congratulate  and  I  salute  the  United  Veter- 
ans Mutual  No.  2  Corp. 


FRUMPKIN,  SHRALOW  &  CERULLO 
CELEBRATES  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVAhOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  ttie  law  firm  of  Frumpkin,  Shralow 
&  Cerullo  on  ttie  occasion  of  ttieir  30th  anni- 
versary. Frumpkin,  Shrak>w  &  Cerulk)  tiave  of- 
fices in  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville,  PA,  arxj 
the  firm  tias  tieen  actively  involved  in  a  wkle 
anay  of  matters  whk;h  have  benefited  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  District. 

Frumpkin,  Shratow  &  Cerulk)  provide  gen- 
eral legal  representation  in  commercial  mat- 
ters, taxation,  real  estate,  energy,  environ- 
ment, dispute  resolution,  and  litigation.  In 
additon  to  ttie  forementk>ned,  the  firm  was 
also  instrumental  in  bringing  jobs  to  Schuylkill 
County.  Fnjmpkin,  Shratow  &  Cerullo  played  a 
key  role  in  ttie  effort  to  bring  ttie  new  Federal 
prison  to  Minersville,  PA,  and  the  firm  also 
helped  to  bring  the  first  cogeneration  plant  to 
SctHjylkill  County.  Ttie  firm's  success  is  a  tes- 
tament to  tf.e  hard  work  of  its  partners  and  as- 
sociates—the firm  started  out  as  a  one-man 
operation  just  over  30  years  ago  and  it  now 
has  ctose  to  40  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
recognize  Frumpkin,  Shralow  &  Cerullo  before 
you  and  my  colleagues  here  in  ttie  House  of 
Representatives.  As  ttie  firm  marks  its  30th 
anniversary  on  Sunday,  May  5,  1991,  let  me 
applaud  ttie  partners  and  associates  and  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  for  anottier  30  years  of 
good  fortune  and  success. 
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DEMANDS  WITH- 

OF      SOVIET      ARMED 

I'ROM     ARMENIAN    VIL- 


HON 


FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOlISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  ANNUNZ  O.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
speak  out  agaiist  the  unprovoked  and  brutal 
invasion  of  the  Armenian  villages  of  Getasfien 
and  Martunash»n  by  Soviet  Irrtemal  Ministry 
and  Azert>aijani  forces. 

AWxHjgh  our  view  of  the  events  l)ehind  ttie 
information  biotkade  imposed  on  the  region 
by  Soviet  and  A^ert^aijani  authorities  is  often 
unclear,  we  hdve  received  many  reports  of 
deaths,  injurier,  and  extensive  damage  to 
homes  and  pf(perty.  Reuters  reports  22  Ar- 
menians dead,  i  CNN  report  indeated  60,  the 
Financial  Timej  included  a  report  of  over  20 
fatalities.  Sources  in  Armenia  and  Karabagh 
have  reported  M  tf>e  Armenian  National  Com- 
mittee of  Ameica  tfiat  over  35  have  been 
killed,  scores  wounded,  arxl  more  than  75  Ar- 
menians taken  hostage. 

The  invasion!  of  these  villages,  located  to 
the  north  of  NaAomo  Karabagh,  represents  yet 
anottier  episooB  in  the  Azert>aijani  goverrv 
merit's  campaic  n  to  uproot  ttie  historic  Arme- 
nian population  i  of  Karabagh  and  Azert>aiian. 
Since  Fetxuary  1988,  when  Azerbaijani 
forces  rampage  j  through  Sumgait,  killing  more 
than  30  Armer  ans  and  casting  \Ue  rest  out, 
we  have  seen  this  pattern  repeated  in 
Girovabad,  BaXu,  Azat,  Kamo,  and  countless 
other  Armenian  towns  and  villages. 

am  especi^ly  distressed  by  this  most  re- 
ause  of  the  apparent  complic- 
ership.  of  ttie  Soviet  Central 
Soviet  forces  acted  on  the 
Minister  Pugo  and  Interior 
Forces  Commander  Shatalin. 
tral  Government  must  accept 
the   actions   of   its   Armed 
Forces  and  cal|  off  this  offensive  operation  at 
once. 


cent  atrocity 
ity,  if  not 
Government, 
orders  of  Inte 
Ministry  Securi 
The  Soviet  Ce* 
responsibility   fc 


SOCIAL  SBCLTRITY  PROCEDURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  ARCHEfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  12159,  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
cedural Improviements  Act  of  1991,  a  bill  I 
have  introdix:e^  in  ttie  past  three  Congresses. 
It  is  apparent  tfiat  ttie  Social  Security  appeals 
process  needs; to  be  streamlined  in  order  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  publK  and  to 
ensure  greaterj  uniformity  in  a  national  pro- 
gram. J 

Essentially  tt|is  Is  the  same  bill  I  first  intro- 
duced in  Mardl  1986.  I  am  convinced  ttiat  the 
three  main  provisions  of  this  t>ill  are  nec- 
essary. Those  ttvee  provisions  wouW:  First, 
tbefratze  the  tritena  under  wtiKh  the  Sec- 
retary of  Heaffi  and  Human  Sen/ces  couU 
federalize  StatA  agencies  wtiich  make  disabil- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ity  determinations  for  Social  Security;  second, 
eliminate  the  appeals  council  and  the  review 
performed  by  it;  and  third,  create  a  Social  Se- 
curity Court,  a  proposal  first  advanced  by  my 
colleague  Jake  Pickle. 

Let  me  expand  on  these  provisions.  The 
first  woukj  permit  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  fed- 
eralize State  agencies  at  any  time  to  assure 
the  effective,  equitable,  and  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  ttie  program.  This  differs  fi'om  cur- 
rent law  which  obligates  the  Secretary  to  show 
ttiat  the  State  agency  has  substantially  failed 
to  make  decisions  in  accord  with  laws  and 
regulations.  This  assures  that  ttie  Secretary 
tias  the  authority  to  federalize  ttie  disat)ility  de- 
termination process  whenever  federalization 
woukJ  better  serve  the  program. 

The  States  were  initially  given  this  respon- 
sit)ility  t)ecause  of  their  closer  links  to  ttie 
medical  community — from  which  reports  woukJ 
be  needed — and  Isecause  of  the  State  link 
with  vocational  rehatiilltation.  Both  rationales 
have  tjeen  overtaken  by  program  history  and 
are  no  longer  as  relevant  or  important  as  the 
ensuring  of  effective,  equitable,  and  uniform 
national  administration  of  ttie  disability  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  assure  that  this  t>ill  provides  for  fair 
and  equitat>le  treatment  of  the  State  employ- 
ees wtK}  may  be  federalized.  The  disat>illty  de- 
termination process  requires  their  continued 
expertise,  arid  this  bill  provides  an  orderly  and 
fair  transition  to  Federal  employment,  with  pro- 
tections to  ensure  pay,  leave,  and  pension 
tienefits  reasonat>ly  equivalent  to  Federal  em- 
ployees of  comparatile  status. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  explain  ttiat  SSA  al- 
ready absort>s  the  State  agencies'  costs,  in- 
cluding retirement  contributions  for  these  em- 
ployees, so  federalizing  certain  State  agencies 
can  be  done  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Second,  it  eliminates  ttie  appeals  council, 
and  ttie  review  performed  by  it,  which  is  the 
third  and  final  administrative  appeal.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  streamline  ttie  entire  ap- 
peals process  by  eliminating  a  paper  review  of 
the  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges.  I 
believe  applicants  will  benefit  by  quk;ker  ac- 
cess to  the  new  Social  Security  Court. 

Finally  the  t>ill  would  create  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Court,  nrxxjeled  after  the  Tax  Court.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1989,  approximately  100  class 
action  suits  and  25,000  individual  cases  were 
pending  in  court.  This  number  tias  remained 
constant  over  time,  and  tends  to  clog  the  court 
dockets  with  cases  ttiat  would  benefit  from 
more  expert  and  uniform  decisions.  I  woukJ 
ask  ttiat  you  conskler  the  merits  of  a  Social 
Security  Court.  In  this  context,  the  t)ill  further 
provides  ttiat  all  appeals  from  this  court  woukJ 
be  channeled  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  again  eliminating  the  po- 
tential for  multipte  and  contradkrtory  court  de- 
cisions on  a  variety  of  highly  technk^al  pro- 
gram issues.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  ttiat 
ttie  intent  of  this  provision  is  not  so  much  to 
stifle  legal  interpretation  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  as  to  quantify  ttiose  inter- 
pretations, so  ttiat  the  issues  and  costs  can  be 
resolved  more  speedily  by  the  administration 
and  Congress.  The  bill  contains  an  adequate 
transitional  period  and  mechanism  to  process 
pipeline  cases,  so  those  applicants  caught  In 
the  transition  stioukj  not  be  affected  adversely. 
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SSA  does  not  anticipate  any  immediate 
costs  for  this  bill,  and  cannot  project  a  long- 
term  impact  on  the  program.  Personally,  I  tje- 
lieve  national  uniformity  would  produce  slight 
program  savings  and  more  accurate  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  administrative  savings, 
when  compared  to  ttie  current  practice  of  ad- 
ministering divergent  standards  among  differ- 
ing circuit  courts. 

I  commend  these  measures  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  those  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  H.R.  2159  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUSANNE  CZUKER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Susanne  Czuker  wtio 
will  be  honored  on  May  7,  by  ttie  Golda  Meir 
Club  of  State  of  Israel  Bonds,  for  her  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Jewish  education,  the  per- 
petuation of  our  Jewish  heritage,  and  ttie  sur- 
vival of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Susanne  survived  the  Holocaust  as  a  young 
girl  in  Eastern  Europe.  After  the  war,  she 
came  to  America  and  graduated  from  Hunter 
College  in  New  York.  She  married  Jan  Czuker 
and  together  raised  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Mark.  Ttie  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and 
it  is  here  that  Susanne's  devotion  to  traditional 
Judaism  and  ttie  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish 
State  flourished. 

Among  the  many  organizations  and  causes 
that  have  been  touched  and  enrictied  by  tier 
deep  commitment  are:  State  of  Israel  Bonds, 
where  she  is  a  memlser  of  ttie  prime  Minister's 
Club,  the  Golda  Meir  Club,  and  a  charter 
memtier  of  the  Founders  Circle:  Beth  Jacob 
Congregation;  Hillel  Hetvew  Academy;  ttie 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  and  the  United  Hol- 
ocaust Museum  in  Washington,  DC. 

Suzanne  is  also  Involved  on  many  levels 
with  the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  where  she 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Women's 
Conference  and  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  and  member 
of  ttie  United  Jewish  Fund's  Hineni  Society,  as 
well  as  the  Chai  Committee.  She  is  also  active 
in  ttie  Women's  Alliance  for  Israel  and  AIPAC. 

Susanne  Czuker  is  truly  an  Ayshes  Chayil, 
a  "Woman  of  Valor,"  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  join  me  in  saluting  this  remarkat>le 
woman  and  to  thank  tier  for  all  that  she  has 
done  on  behalf  of  ttie  Jewish  people. 


VLADIVOSTOK  VISIT  FIRST  BY 
ELECTED  U.S.  OFFICIAL  SINCE  1974 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1991 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently returned  from  an  8-day  trip  to  the  Bal- 
tk»  and  ttie  Soviet  Union,  where  I  met  with 
many  public  officials  ranging  fi'om  the  demo- 
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cratic  elements  fighting  for  reform  to  the  Com- 
nxjnist  hardliners  now  running  the  Kremlin. 

The  last  leg  of  my  travels  took  me  to  Vladi- 
vostok, the  principal  seaport  in  ttie  Soviet  Far 
East  and,  even  now,  a  closed  city  where  travel 
by  citizens  of  ttie  Soviet  Union  arxj  foreigners 
alike  is  severely  restricted.  Indeed,  I  was  the 
first  American  elected  official  to  visit  Vladivos- 
tok since  President  Gerakj  Ford's  meeting 
there  with  Brezhnev  in  1974. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Vladivostok  was 
to  speak  at  DESIGN  USA,  an  exhibitk>n  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  DE- 
SIGN USA  has  toured  eight  cities  within  the 
Soviet  Empire  over  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
bringing  to  the  public  ttie  wonders  of  American 
design  and  technological  innovation. 

Ttie  exhibit  begins  with  a  message  of  wel- 
come from  Presklent  Bush  and  a  tribute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  American  designer, 
whk:h  includes  photos  of  Montk:elk>,  Jeffer- 
son's draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, arxl  Jefferson's  writing  chair. 

From  here,  a  dazzling  array  of  exhibits  dis- 
play ttie  cutting  edge  of  American  architec- 
tural, graphic,  and  product  design.  Visitors  are 
taken  on  a  visual  tour  of  six  U.S.  cities,  as  ar- 
chitectural highlights  and  scenes  of  Americans 
shopping,  dining,  and  commuting  are  pro- 
jected on  a  20-foot  wall.  An  interactive  design- 
a-chair  computer  program  offers  visitors  a 
chance  to  balance  artistic  creativity  with 
ergonomk:  necessity  by  constructing  a  chair 
piece  by  piece  as  ttie  computer  displays  the 
ttiree-dimensk>nal  final  product.  Finally,  a 
"Communk:ations  in  Print"  section  highlights 
ttie  role  of  graphic  design  in  publishing,  em- 
phasizing America's  free  press  and  mass 
media  put)lKatk>ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  salute  ttie  U.S. 
Information  Agency  for  its  hard  work  and  pro- 
fesskxialism  in  mounting  such  a  fine  exhibit. 
DESIGN  USA  has  offered  the  kxig-suffering 
peoples  of  ttie  Soviet  Union  a  glimpse  at  the 
fruits  of  ft^ee  enterprise  and  democracy.  We 
may  all  kx>k  forward  to  ttie  day  when  the 
many  peoples  and  nations  of  ttie  Soviet  Em- 
pire will  work  and  prosper  and  truly  enjoy  life 
in  a  society  as  fi^ee  and  democratic  as  our 
own. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AWARENESS 
DAY 


HON.  mOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VraOINIA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  194  whk:h 
designates  May  12,  1991,  as  Infant  Mortality 
Awareness  Day.  How  fitting  ttiat  on  this  Mottv 
ers  Day  we  choose  to  furttier  heighten  the 
public's  awareness  of  ttiis  pemckxjs  problem. 
I  come  to  report,  though,  ttiat  this  problem  is 
not  without  solutions.  We  know  how  to  lower 
ttiis  rate.  Ifs  up  to  ttie  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion. 

Out  of  ttie  neariy  40,000  babies  bom  every 
year  in  this  country  ttiat  do  not  live  to  see  ttieir 
first  birttiday,  25  percent  can  be  avokled  by 
providing  adequate  prenatal  care  and  nutrition 
services.  Low  birttiweigtit  tiabies  account  for  7 
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percent  of  all  babies  bom  in  the  United  States 
but  60  pen^nt  of  those  wtio  died.  By  making 
prenatal  and  nutrition  servrces  readily  avail- 
atjle  to  pregnant  women,  we  can  ameliorate 
the  incidence  of  low  birttiweight  t>at)ies,  thus 
lowering  our  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  solution  I  offer,  the  consolklated  Mater- 
nal and  ChikJ  Health  Services  Act  of  1919— 
H.R.  1968— will  do  just  this.  My  bill  tears  down 
the  walls  of  administrations,  regulations,  arxJ 
bureaucracies  and  Instead  directs  more 
money  toward  services.  Currently,  in  order  to 
receive  family  planning,  prenatal  care,  inocula- 
tions, food  stamps,  and  other  servk^es  related 
to  pregnancy,  a  pregnant  woman  must  deal 
with  countiess  agencies,  fill  out  different  forms, 
abkje  by  different  regulations,  and  encounter 
countiess  hassles  so  ttiat  she  can  take  care  of 
tier  untmm  chikj.  Ttie  current  system  serves 
as  a  hindrarx^e  and  a  barrier  to  the  pregnant 
woman.  Instead  of  continuing  to  fund  this  bro- 
ken system,  we  must  change  vehcles. 

My  vehicle  is  better  t>ecause  it  mandates 
one-stop  shopping.  All  servk;es  must  be  made 
availat>le  at  ttie  same  place  and  at  the  same 
time.  A  major  problem  the  indigent  pregnant 
woman  faces  is  ttiat  ttie  agencies  that  cur- 
rentiy  regulate  servk^es  quite  possibly  are  at 
ttie  different  ends  of  the  city  or  county.  This 
fragmented  system  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
indigent  pregnant  woman  because  ti-anspor- 
tation  is  a  huge  problem  for  ttie  needy.  Many 
cam  find  the  time  or  ttie  means  to  show  up 
at  ttiese  far  away  places.  It  keeps  them  from 
getting  ttie  help  ttiey  so  desparately  need.  It's 
ti-agk;,  but  ifs  true. 

I've  t>een  saying  for  years  that  one-stop 
shopping  is  ttie  wave  of  the  future.  Just  re- 
cently the  bipartisan  National  Commisskm  To 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality  came  out  and  erv 
dorsed  this  concept  as  well.  Everyone  agrees, 
so  lefs  not  dally  while  babies  are  dying.  Sav- 
ing infants  shoukj  not  t)e  a  partisan  issue. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
woukJ  still  provkJe  ttie  more  ttian  $7  billion  to 
support  a  bktck  grant,  by  combining  the  re- 
sources of  existing  programs,  including  WIC, 
parts  of  Medk:akj,  ttie  maternal  and  chikJ 
health  block  grant,  and  ttie  Titte  X  Program.  It 
has  always  Iseen  my  contention  that  States, 
and  not  ttie  Federal  Government,  know  whafs 
best  for  ttiem.  This  gives  ttie  States  ttie  tree- 
dom  to  determine  how  to  best  utilize  ttie  re- 
sources. Furthermore,  States  wouM  determine 
ttie  providers  and  ttie  eligibility  for  ttie  pro- 
gram. 

States  woukj  be  required  to  maintain  exist- 
ing spending  levels-— currentty  totaling  over  S3 
tMllkxi  yestfiy — in  order  to  qualify  and  partici- 
pate in  the  bkx:^  grant  program.  Additionally, 
due  to  ttie  one-stop  stiopping  component,  sub- 
sequent administi-ative  savings  from  ttie  elimi- 
nated programs  woukJ  be  passed  onto  ttie 
States. 

We  are  at  a  critk:al  juncture:  We  can  eittier 
continue  to  fund  a  broken  vehicle  or  we  can 
unveil  a  newer,  better  model.  I  urge  you  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  1968  with  me.  Ttie  lives  of  tens 
of  ttKHJsands  of  unborn  babies  depend  on  you. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FLORENCE  M.  RICE 


HON.  BDl  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  constituent, 
Florence  M.  Rk»,  wtx)  will  be  honored  at  ttie 
New  York  Urban  League's  26tti  Annual  Fred- 
erick Douglass  Awards  Dinner  on  May  2, 
1991,  in  New  Yortc  City. 

Ftorence  Rk»  is  renowned  for  her  efforts  to 
ensure  the  rights  of  minority  consumers  by 
forcing  businesses  to  change  ttieir  often  racist 
procedures.  Consistent  with  her  goal,  Mrs. 
Rk»  founded  ttie  Harlem  Consumer  Education 
Council.  Since  its  creation  in  1963,  ttie  council 
has  investigated  over  100,000  complaints  by 
lower-  and  middle-income  minority  consumers 
and  has  educated  ttiose  indivkluals  as  to  their 
rights  as  consumers.  Mrs.  Rrce  was  recentty 
appointed  a  special  consultant  to  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  advises  on  ttie  Board's  re- 
sponsibilities in  ttie  fieW  of  consumer  credit 
protection  laws.  In  additkxi,  Mrs.  Rice  hokls 
workstiops,  lectures,  seminars,  and  until  re- 
centty, taught  consumer  education  at  Mak»lnrv 
King  College 

As  an  individual  wtio  was  reared  in  foster 
homes  and  orptianages,  it  is  exti^aordlnary  ttiat 
Florence  Rice  has  Ijecome  a  champion 
against  discrimination  and  exploitation.  I 
shouM  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
a  tiearty  congratulations  to  Fkxence  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  Frederick  Douglass  Award  from 
ttie  New  York  Urt>an  League  in  recognltkin  of 
her  stixiggle  to  ensure  equal  opportunity. 


A  TRmLTTE  TO  ALEXANDER. 
REIS 


'AL' 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  my  constituent,  Alexander,  "Al"  Reis, 
wtio  retires  on  April  30  of  this  year  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Benk^a,  CA,  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Reis  joined  the  Bennia  Housing  Auttior- 
ity  in  February  of  1978,  and  he  has  spent  13 
years  wortdng  to  increase  ttie  quality  and 
availatiility  of  k>w-rent  and  senkx  housing  fa- 
cilities in  BenKia.  He  was  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Devekipment  section  8  tiousing  assistance 
programs  in  Benk:ia.  He  oversaw  ttie  mod- 
ernization of  Benicia's  Capitol  Heights  kjw-rent 
housing  project  and  directed  ttie  devetopment 
of  Bencia's  Casa  Vilanasa  80-unrt  senior 
housing  complex.  Mr.  Reis  has  also  Initiated 
expanskxi  plans  to  double  ttie  numtier  of  tow- 
rent  housing  units  in  Benk^.  Through  ttis 
work  with  ttie  housing  authority,  ttiere  has 
been  a  sixfoU  increase  in  ttie  number  of  fami- 
lies being  assisted  by  ttie  agency. 

Mr.  Reis  brought  a  tong  and  distinguished 
Federal  and  State  pubic  servk:e  record  to  his 
position  at  the  Benicia  Housing  Auttiority.  He 
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held  high-level  pjositions  in  both  the  U.S.  De- 
paftment  of  Lab^  and  ttie  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire.  A  veteran,  he  served  as 
a  merchant  marii  te  officer  in  World  War  II  and 
as  an  Army  intejligerx»  officer  in  the  Korean 
war.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Bef1<eley,  in  1955  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  in  sociology. 

In  addition  to  J  his  many  public  service  ac- 
complishments, Mr.  Reis  has  tjeen  a  member 
of  the  National  [Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  ptficials  and  the  Benicia  Lions 
Club. 

He  has  beetj  an  important  part  of  the 
Benicia  commun  ty,  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  la  recognize  his  efforts.  I  join 
my  colleagues  txjay  in  wishing  Al  Reis  and 
his  wife  Dee  a  lappy  and  fulfilling  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NORTHERN  MICffiGAN  UNIVER- 
SITY'S FIRST  NCAA  DIVISION  I 
HOCKEY  CHAMPIONSHIP 


LOIS 
A.   BEIRNE 
AWARD 


HART^    RECEIVES    JOSEPH 
COMMUNITY   SERVICE 


HON.  ?\\1  L  KANJORSKI 

oil  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU$E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednksday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORS  Kl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  a  fi  le  person,  Lois  Hartel,  for  her 
service  and  deri  cation  to  her  community  and 
to  corigratulate  I  er  for  tieing  selected  as  a  Jo- 
seph A.  Beim^  ComtTHjnity  Service  Award 
winner. 

Lois  Hartel's  involvement  with  the  United 
Way  has  been  Ivery  strong.  She  has  partici- 
pated in  eight  (iifferent  areas  of  United  Way 
volunteer  service  alone.  Lois  has  served  as 
ttie  first  chairpenson  of  the  venture  grant-dedi- 
cated gifts  comrnrttee,  a  committee  member  of 
the  Volunteer  nvolvement  Program  and  a 
member  of  the  board  and  executive  commit- 
tee, just  to  name  a  few. 

In  addition  to  her  exemplary  work  with  the 
United  Way,  Loi  i  was  a  Big  Sister  and  contin- 
ues to  raise  fufids  for  the  organization.  She 
serves  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Greater 
WHkes-Barre  Labor  Council  and  was  instru- 
mental in  creattig  the  Luzerne  County  Corr>- 
mission  for  Wonien  in  1988. 

In  1980,  Lois  Hartel  was  named  one  of  the 
"Women  To  i^atch  in  the  1980's"  by  Ms. 
magazine  and  iom  her  list  of  achievements, 
we  can  expect  she  is  still  worth  watching 
throughout  the  ^990's  as  well. 

of  an  event  or  cause  tfiat  Lois 
itKally  involve  herself.  She 
kjeas  and  is  always  willing 
:e  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done.  All  oi  her  work  results  in  success 
arxj  in  the  bettefment  for  all  tfK>se  involved. 

The  Joseph  A.  Beime  Community  Service 
Award  honors  outstanding  volunteer  service 
by  an  irKfvidual|  If  any  one  individual  coukj  be 
listed  in  ttw  dictionary  urKJer  the  word  "volurv 
teer,"  it  wouW  1^  Lois  Hartel.  For  she  has  all 
the  qualities  o4)e  needs — dedication,  leader- 
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creativity, 


and   impact— to  define  the 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,1991 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  Northern  Michigan  University's  first 
NCAA  Division  I  National  Hockey  Champion- 
ship. Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  is  justifiably 
proud  of  the  team  and  each  of  the  individuals 
behind  the  Wildcats'  success. 

In  northern  Michigan,  hockey  is  rrvjre  impor- 
tant than  football  or  baseball.  Throughout  our 
long  winters  people  of  all  ages  can  be  seen 
on  ice  rinks  and  frozen  lakes  playing  the  game 
they  love,  and  this  dedication  extends  to  the 
great  hockey  traditions  of  area  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  Independent  teams.  Needless  to 
say,  NMU's  vrctory.  Its  first  national  champion- 
ship, has  caused  a  tremendous  sense  of  pride 
to  sweep  through  Mk:higan's  Upper  Peninsula. 

Adding  to  the  thrill  was  the  game  itself, 
which  many  are  describing  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  college  finals  in  history.  The  8-7  triple 
overtime  victory  required  everything  that 
makes  hockey  great.  Including  a  potent  of- 
fense, tenacious  defense,  hard  checking,  and, 
most  importantly,  tremendous  sportsmanship. 
The  players  gave  it  their  all,  and  hockey  fans 
will  rememtjer  this  game  tor  years. 

Behind  this  remarkable  team  Is  their  coach 
of  15  years,  Rrck  Comley.  Rk*'s  leadership 
and  dedicatron  to  the  game  were  recently  rec- 
ognized when  he  was  named  Coach  of  the 
Year  by  ttie  American  Hockey  Coaches  Asso- 
ciation. One  of  only  nineteen  coaches  to  win 
over  300  games  at  1  school.  Rick  has  built  a 
team  ttiat  Sports  Illustrated  recently  described 
as  made  up  of  "kids  who  fall  through  ttie  re- 
cruiting cracks,  ttie  ones  wtio  are  not  out- 
standing professional  prospects  but  wtio  de- 
velop into  fine  college  players  over  four  sea- 
sons." Certainly  the  Wikteats'  success  is  prov- 
ing ttiose  recruiters  wrong,  and  is  sending  a 
message  to  all  amateur  athletes  that  hard 
work  and  dedk:atk>n  can  put  you  on  top. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  these  fine  play- 
ers will  be  received  by  the  President  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  ttie  entire 
team  on  their  hard-fought  victory  and  fantastic 
season. 
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provkjed  fiekj  commanders  with  a  reliatile 
combat  net  radio  [CNR]  for  command  and 
control. 

SINCGARS  radios  are  truly  worW-class 
American  technology  at  its  best.  Designed  to 
provide  secure  communications  on  a  modern 
battlefiekl,  SINCGARS  is  the  most  advanced 
radio  system  ever  deployed.  Over  22,000  units 
have  t>een  delivered  to  the  Army  and  Marines 
since  the  system  was  first  approved  for  pro- 
duction in  January  1988.  The  SINCGARS  fam- 
ily of  radk)s  includes  various  portable  and  ve- 
hicular units,  as  well  alrtiome  models,  all  of 
whk;h  car  effectively  counter  enemy  jamming 
efforts. 

SINCGARS  units  have  proven  invaluable  to 
American  troops  in  Panama  and  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Korea.  Most  recentiy,  our  men 
and  women  fighting  to  liberate  Kuwait  used 
SINCGARS.  These  important  battlefieW  radios 
were  used  in  tandem  with  our  Patriot  missile 
batteries.  Preliminary  battlefield  reports  on 
SINCGARS  reliability  indicate  that  the  system 
experienced  over  7,000  hours  mean-time  be- 
tween failures,  signifk:antiy  higher  than  the 
Army  requirement  of  1 .250  hours.  So  satisfied 
with  the  radk)  system  are  the  troops  that,  in 
fact,  commanders  wtio  were  offered  t)randnew 
tanks  refused  them  unless  SINCGARS  radios 
were  Installed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  employees  of  ITT  in  Fort 
Wayne,  IN,  in  my  congressional  distrrct  can  t>e 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  success  of 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  commit- 
ment to  quality  has  helped  to  assure  a  safe 
and  speedy  return  from  the  desert  for  our 
ti-oops.  Furtherrrxjre,  their  dedk:ation  has 
helped  to  restore  the  feeling  of  confklence  in 
products  stamped  "Made  in  America." 


ITT  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  BE 
PROUD 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
atxHJt  ttie  success  of  ttie  Patiiot  missile  sys- 
tem, but  I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  another  critical  piece  of  equipment 
ttiat  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  Arnied 
Forces  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  SINCGARS 
[Single  Channel  Ground  and  Airtxjme  Radio 
System]  radio,  built  by  employees  in  norttv 
eastern  Indiana  of  ITT  Defense  in  Fort  Wayne. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  ttie  Environmental  Infrasti-ucture  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  will  encourage  capital 
Investments  that  will  directly  tjenefit  the  envi- 
ronment. It  will  do  so  by  exempting  certain  en- 
vironmental projects  from  State  volume  caps, 
whrch  have  limited  the  availability  of  tax-ex- 
empt financing  for  these  important  endeavors. 

Sewage,  solid  waste  and  hazardous  waste 
facilities,  water  supply  systems  and  mass 
commuting  facilities  are  eligltile  for  tax-exempt 
financing  under  current  law,  subject  to  the  vol- 
unne  cap.  My  legislation  adds  recycling  facili- 
ties to  the  list  of  private  activity  bonds  eligitile 
for  tax-exempt  financing. 

This  legislation  removes  all  ttiese  projects 
from  the  volume  cap,  notwithstanding  private 
sector  partKipation.  It  also  makes  a  number  of 
technk:al  changes  to  enat>le  state  and  local 
governments  to  obtain  tax-exempt  financing 
for  environmental  infrastructure  projects  as 
simply  and  efficiently  as  possit>le.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  them  with  various  options  re- 
garding ttie  ownership  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties providing  services  to  the  general  put)lk:.  It 
will  also  encourage  putrfrc-private  partnerships 
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and  innovative  joint  ventures  to  meet  our  envi- 
ronmental challenges.  Measures  enacted  in 
1986  to  prevent  abusive  transactions  in  the 
area  of  tax-exempt  financing  are  preserved  in 
full. 

I.  BACKGROUND  AND  GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF 
CURRENT  LAW 

State  and  local  govemmerrts  often  issue 
bonds  for  projects  that  have  txsth  puljlic  and 
private  sector  participation.  In  1986,  Congress 
limited  the  availability  of  tax-exempt  financing 
for  projects  havir)g  more  ttian  de  minimus  pri- 
vate sector  participatior>— nxxe  tfian  10  per- 
cent. Private  activity  twnds  that  do  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  finarning  are  subject  to  numerous 
restrictions  that  do  not  apply  to  governmental 
borxls,  Including  a  statewide  annual  limit  on 
the  anrwunt  of  tx>nds  that  can  be  issued. 

A  number  of  "exempt  facilities,"  that  is,  fa- 
cilities that  fail  the  private  activity  test,  can  still 
qualify  tor  tax-exempt  financing,  subject  to 
state  volume  cap  limitations.  Private  participa- 
tion does  not  destroy  the  essentially  "putilic" 
nature  of  these  "exempt"  projects,  which  in- 
clude airports,  rr^ss  commuting  facilities, 
sewer  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  limiting  the  volume  of  tax- 
exempt  private  activity  twnds  for  exempt  facili- 
ties is,  quite  simply,  to  save  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment money.  To  some  extent,  this  goal  has 
twen  accomplished,  but  not  without  significant 
cost  to  tfie  environment  and  state  and  local 
government.  As  the  January  30,  1991  draft  re- 
port of  the  EPA's  Environmental  Financial  Ad- 
visory Board  states: 

Tax-exempt  bonds  remain  the  basic  instru- 
ment used  by  state  and  local  goverments  to 
finance  environmental  facilities.  However, 
the  1966  Tax  Reform  Act  significantly  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  these  governments  to 
raise  funds  at  low-cost,  tax-exempt  interest 
rates.  •  *  *  [T]ax  reform  in  1986  Increased  the 
cost  of  financing  public-purpose  environ- 
mental facilities.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
1966  Act,  for  example,  some  improvements  in 
public-purpose  environmental  facilities  will 
have  to  be  financed  through  taxable  bonds. 
*  *  *  Had  the  issue  been  tax-exempt,  these 
funds  could  have  been  used  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  environmental  Improvements. 

II.  EFFECT  OF  THE  VOLUME  CAP  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACIUTIES 

No  one  seriously  disputes  ttiat  ttiese  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure  projects  serve  a  pub- 
lic interest  Yet,  state  arxj  local  govemnwnts 
are  now  seriously  limited  in  their  atiility  to  fi- 
nance such  projects,  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  the  volume  cap. 

Presently,  a  State's  volume  cap  is  equal  to 
tt>e  greater  of  $50  per  capita  or  $150  million. 
As  a  result  of  volume  cap  restrictions,  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  lost  58  percent  of  Its 
pre-1986  private  activity  bonding  capacity.  Na- 
tionwide, states  have  lost  about  56  percent- 
no  small  cutback,  especially  at  a  time  wtien 
environmental  demands  are  multiplying.  And 
since  the  volume  cap  is  not  indexed,  as  con- 
struction and  ottier  costs  rise,  tfie  cap  is  effec- 
tively reduced. 

The  volume  cap  has  resulted  in  denials  of 
allocations  and  project  delays.  Allocations  are 
often  based  on  a  first-come,  first-sen/ed  basis. 
According  to  a  1990  study  by  tt>e  Advisory 
CourKil  on  Intergovemmerital  Relations 
[ACIR],  The  Volume  Cap  for  Tax-Exempt  Pri- 
vate Activity  Bonds:  State  and  Local  Experi- 
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ence  in  1989,  29  States  exhausted  their  vol- 
ume caps  in  1989.  For  example,  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  Calif omia  cap  by  over  $1  billion  in 
1988  and  1989,  and  about  $1.5  billion  in  1990. 
In  Texas  and  Illinois,  demand  has  exceeded 
the  cap  every  year  since  tfie  Tsix  Reform  Act 
was  enacted  in  1986. 

State  officials  surveyed  expressed  concern 
that  they  were  unatile  to  make  adequate  irv 
vestments  in  environmental  and  conservation 
projects.  The  ACIR  reports  "substantial  back- 
logs of  projects  in  tfve  environmental  area," 
and  that  this  "tsacklog  is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  rapid  rate."  For  example,  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued  for  sewage  and  waste  disposal 
projects  in  1989  was  49.4  percent  lower  than 
the  annual  average  from  1 984  to  1 986. 

The  ACIR  data  also  confirm  ttiat  environ- 
mental projects  are  being  short-changed.  Only 
about  16  percent  of  all  bonds  issued  under 
state  volume  caps  are  for  environmental 
projects.  Data  from  27  States  regarding  re- 
quests for  volume  cap  alkx^ations  ttiat  had  to 
be  denied  or  delayed  due  to  unavailability 
under  the  volume  cap  show  $2,109  billion  for 
solid  waste  disposal,  $157.1  million  for  water 
supply,  $8  million  for  hazardous  waste  and 
$11 2.3  million  for  sewage  disposal. 

It  is  not  surprising  ttiat  the  volume  cap 
seems  to  be  hitting  environmental  projects 
particularly  hard.  These  projects  are  quite  ex- 
pensive. A  major  solid  waste  disposal  facility 
coukj  exhaust  a  State's  entire  annual  volume 
cap.  As  a  result,  such  major  projects  are  often 
set  askJe,  often  permaneritly. 

Alternatively,  some  environmental  projects 
must  be  financed  through  taxatjie  bonds.  In- 
deed, the  State  Treasurer  of  California,  Kath- 
leen Brown,  has  informed  my  office  ttiat  her 
state  recently  was  required  to  use  taxable  fi- 
nancing for  vitally  needed  hazardous  waste 
projects.  Not  only  was  this  conskJerably  more 
expensive,  txit  Califomia  has  had  difficulty 
marketing  ttiese  taxable  bonds.  This  situation 
cannot  continue  if  we  are  to  meet  ttie  environ- 
mental demands  of  tfie  next  decade. 

III.  THE  DEMAND  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTS 

According  to  EPA,  just  to  maintain  our  cur- 
rent levels  of  environmental  quality,  we  will 
have  to  increase  our  investment  in  environ- 
mental infrastructure  by  about  40  percent  of 
$15.6  billion  twtween  1987  and  2000.  The 
EPA  estimates  ttiat  capital  expenditures  for 
environmental  projects  are  estimated  to  reach 
between  $47  to  $51  billion  per  year  t>y  tfie  end 
of  the  decade.  According  to  EPA,  by  ttie  year 
2000  total  pollution  costs  in  1986  dollars  will 
be  $160  billron  per  year.  Atxxjt  85  percent  of 
these  expenditures  will  be  financed  from  pri- 
vate, state  or  kx:ai  sources.  Even  more  invest- 
ment may  be  needed  to  meet  new  Federal 
mandates,  of  which  ttiere  are  many.  Here  are 
a  few. 

Water  Supply:  The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1986  imposed  natkxiwide 
standards  for  drinking  water.  By  ttie  year 
2000.  the  EPA  projects  $22  billion  in  annual 
capital  expenditures  will  t>e  required  to  main- 
tain 1987  levels  of  water  quality,  a  45-percent 
increase  in  real  terms  over  1 981  spending  lev- 
els. If  we  are  to  go  beyond  simply  maintaining 
current  levels  of  water  quality  and  actually 
meet  ttiese  new  environmental  standards,  an 
additional  $830  millk>n  per  year  in  capital  irv 
vestment  will  be  needed  during  the  1990's. 
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This  estimate  is,  I  believe,  rather  conservative. 
New  York  City  akxie  will  have  to  spend  $7.5 
billion  to  modernize  its  water  supply  system. 

Clean  Water:  The  situatk>n  is  no  better  with 
respect  to  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 
Over  400  cities  and  towns  have  yet  to  meet 
ttie  secondary  treatment  standards  required 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  EPA  estimates 
about  $84  billion  will  be  needed  through  the 
year  2000,  just  to  bring  the  country's 
wastewater  treatment  faallties  up  to  cunent 
environmental  standards.  Other  estimates  are 
ttiat  It  will  take  over  $100  billkxi  in  new  invest- 
ment to  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  A 
recent  study  by  EPA,  Environmental  Invest- 
ments: The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environment,  pro- 
jected total  annual  water  pollution  control 
costs  to  reach  atx>ut  $58  tHillon  per  year  by 
the  year  2000.  Additional  investment  may  be 
required  to  meet  new  mandates  likely  to  be 
adopted  wtien  ttie  Clean  Water  Act  is  reau- 
thorized. 

SolkJ  Waste/Recycling:  We  also  need  to 
greatly  expand  our  efforts  in  dealing  with  solid 
waste.  Each  year,  muncipalites  generate 
about  160  million  tons  of  waste,  an  amount 
expected  to  grow  in  less  ttian  a  decade  to  1 90 
million  tons  annually.  State  and  kx^al  govern- 
ments spend  $5  to  $6  billk>n  annually  on  solid 
waste  disposal  and  this  figure  stioukj  rise  to 
$10  billion  by  the  year  2000.  EPA  estimates 
ttiat  by  ttie  year  2000  annual  solkl  waste  costs 
will  reach  almost  $40  tNllion.  Pollution  control 
costs  for  hazardous  waste  are  expected  to  k>e 
around  $12  billion  annually,  again  according  to 
EPA. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  encourage  recy- 
cling. Solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  including 
landfills  and  incinerators,  both  of  whKh  have 
major  environmental  problems  of  their  own. 
are  currently  classified  as  "exempt  facilities" 
eligit)le  for  tax-exempt  financing  within  volume 
cap  limitations.  While  in  some  instances  recy- 
cling facilities  may  receive  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing under  ttie  definition  of  a  "solid  waste"  facil- 
ity, there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  regard- 
ing ttiis  subject.  This  legislation  clarifies  ttie 
law  and  puts  recycling  facilities  on  an  equal 
footing  with  these  ottier  solid  waste  disposal 
options. 

Mass  Transit  Facilities:  We  also  need  irv 
creased  support  for  mass  transit  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  clean  air  goals.  Automobiles 
produce  90  percent  of  ttie  carbon  monoxide 
and  50  percent  of  ttie  ozone  ttiat  fouls  our  air. 
Increased  automot)ile  traffic  has  and  will  corv 
tinue  to  offset  ttie  t>enefits  of  improved  pollu- 
tion control.  Ttie  only  answer  is  fewer  cars  on 
the  road. 

Ttie  American  Public  Transit  Association  es- 
timates ttiat  over  $4  t)illk>n  per  year  in  new  irv 
vestment  is  needed  to  maintain  the  Natkxi's 
mass  transit  system.  Yet  ttie  dollar  volume  of 
mass  transit  txxid  issues  peaked  in  1986  at 
$2.5  billion  and  only  $1.4  billkMi  in  transit 
bonds  were  issued  in  1988.  Most  of  ttiese 
txxids  were  publk:  purpose  bonds  not  sutiject 
to  ttie  vokime  cap.  However,  if  we  want  to  ex- 
pand ttie  use  of  mass  transit,  we  need  to  en- 
courage more  put}lk:-private  partnerships  in 
ttus  area  Exempting  mass  commuting  facili- 
ties from  the  volume  cap  is  a  right  step  in  this 
directkxi. 
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IV.  BENEFITS  OF  THE  fJVIFCNMENTAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
ACT 

esponds  to  these  envirorv 
mental  corwems  blr  providing  a  private-activity 
volume  cap  exception  for  environmental  facili- 
ties thiat  are  generally  available  to  the  public 
and  are  used  to  flimish  water,  treat  sewage; 
dtspose  solid  w^te;  clean  up  hazardous 
waste;  recycle  wa^e;  and  provide  mass  com- 
muting facilities. 

facilities  represent  a  new 
I  of  exempt  facilities  eligit>le 
ang  through  private-activ- 
jrrent  law,  some  recycling 
tted  to  be  financed  as  part 
al   facilities.   However, 
permit  tax-exempt  financ- 
es percent  of  the  waste 
Bcility  has  no  market  value, 
recycling  facilities  as 
facilities,  we  eliminate  the 
questions  of  value  tt^t 
have  permeated  the  financing  of  solid  waste 
recycling  facilities. 

V.  EQUAL  TAX  TREATKfNT  FOB  ENVIRONMENTAL  BONOS 

In  addition  to  providing  volume  cap  relief  to 
envirorvnental  faciibes,  tfie  legislation  makes 
several  otf>er  changes  In  the  code  that  would 
reduce  borrowing  costs  for  and  provide  need- 
ed flexibility  to  Staje  and  local  governments  by 
applying  to  environmental  bonds  ttie  same 
rules  ttiat  apply  to  povemmental  bonds. 

Alternative  MIniinum  Tax:  Since  1986,  tax- 
exempt  Interest  ofi  private-activity  bonds  has 
been  sut)ject  to  the  full  corporate  and  individ- 
ual alternative  mitilmum  tax  [AMI].  Because 
the  mar1<et  factor^  in  the  cost  of  the  AMT, 
State  arvj  local  Governments  must  pay  be- 
tween 25  and  30  basis  points  In  added  inter- 
est expenses.       I 

Under  this  legislation.  Interest  on  exempted 
private  activity  bonds  used  to  finance  envlrorv 
mental  proje<^  wfl  not  be  subject  to  ttie  cor- 
porate or  personal  AMT.  The  cost  of  exempt- 
ing environmental  bonds  from  the  AMT  is  like- 
ly to  t)e  de  miniHils.  Conversely,  State  arxj 
kx^  governments  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  bonowing  costs. 

Arbitrage  Rebate  Requirements:  The  arbi- 
trage rebate  requ^ements  have  Imposed  tre- 
mendous recordk^ping  txjrdens  on  State  and 
\ocai  governments!  In  1989,  Congressman  An- 
thony led  the  wav  In  obtaining  some  art)itrage 
relief  for  certain  Issuers  who  coukj  sperxj  tfieir 
bond  proceeds  according  to  a  specified 
spend-out  schediie.  This  rebate  relief  provi- 
sion was  availabl*  to  issuers  of  bonds,  used 
for  constructkxi  expenditures  for  property 
owned  by  a  gove^mental  unit  or  a  nonprofit 
organizatkxi. 

This  legislation  wouM  make  these  same 
sensible  arbitrage  proviskxis  applKable  to  erv 
vironmental  infrasl'ucture  tx)nds.  It  woukj  also 
remove  the  unnecessary  distinctkxi  between 
constructkxi  and  acquisltkxi  expenditures  In 
order  to  qualify  for  tf>e  2-year  arbitrage  rebate 
exceptton.  Many  l^rge  financings  are  fungible 
in  nature  and  do  r  ot  specify  the  particular  con- 
tracts being  finarced.  This  change  will  also 
enable  major  equ  pment  acquisittons,  in  addi- 
tion to  construction  projects,  to  benefit  from 
this  rule. 

Advance  Refun^ngs:  The  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  aNows  goverfimental  bonds  Issued  after 
December  31,  1965,  to  be  advance  refurxjed 
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once,  permits  two  advance  refundings  of  pre- 
1986  govemmental  bonds  and  prohibits  ad- 
vance refunding  for  all  private-activity  borxjs. 
Advance  refundings  which  are  art>itrage-moti- 
vated  are  no  tonger  tax  exempt. 

Advance  refunding  allows  State  and  local 
governments  to  take  advantage  of  lower  Inter- 
est rates  or  to  eliminate  restrictive  covenants 
required  In  the  original  t>ond  issue.  The  less 
tax-exempt  interest  Income  pakJ  to  borrowers, 
the  smaller  the  impact  on  Federal  revenues. 
This  legislation  allows  environmental  infrei- 
structure  bonds  to  be  advance  refunded  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  publk;  pur- 
pose general  obligation  bonds. 

Cost  of  Issuance  Limits:  No  more  Vnan  2 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  private  activity 
tx>nds  can  t>e  used  to  pay  Issuance  expenses. 
This  limitation  was  imposed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  extraordinary  fees  to  outskJe  bond 
counsel,  underwriters,  and  the  like. 

The  2-percent  llmltatk>n  Impacts  especially 
hard  on  large  environmental  projects,  whk:h, 
by  their  very  nature,  incur  large  issuance  ex- 
penses, particulariy  for  engineering  servkies. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  treat  issuance  expenses 
for  these  environmental  projects  any  differently 
ttian  those  irKurred  in  connection  with  the  is- 
suance of  any  general  obligation  borxjs. 

Acqulsltton  of  Existing  Property:  Private  ac- 
tivity tx>rxjs  may  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  existing  property.  In  many 
cases,  the  use  of  existing  property  can  actu- 
ally lower  the  cost  of  building  an  envlrorv- 
mental  facility,  converting  an  atiandoned  fac- 
tory to  a  solid  waste  facility,  for  example.  This 
legislation  removes  this  restriction  and  allows 
the  proceeds  of  private  activity  borxjs  to  be 
used  to  acquire  existing  property,  as  is  per- 
mitted with  governmental  borxJs. 

VI.  NO  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  demand  for  environmental  Infrastructure 
investment  Is  erxirmous.  But  State  arxJ  local 
governments  cannot  look  to  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
emment  for  twip  In  meeting  the  environmental 
needs  of  ttie  nineties.  Since  1980,  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  dwindled.  In  the  late  seventies. 
Federal  grants  provkled  25  percent  of  State 
arxJ  kx:al  budgets;  now  It  is  17  percent.  This 
cutt^ack  has  been  most  keenly  felt  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area,  where,  for  example,  EPA's 
Wastewater  Contructton  Grant  Program  has 
been  greatly  pared  back  and  will  soon  tie 
completely  eliminated. 

While  Federal  support  is  dwindling.  Federal 
mandates  continue  to  grow.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  finance  our  environmental  infrastructure  In- 
vestment? 

VII.  MORE  FLEXiauTY  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Governments  canrx>t,  nor  shoukj  they  be 
expected  to,  undertake  all  ttie  Investments 
necessary  to  promote  a  clean  environment. 
With  direct  Federal  support  dwirxlling.  Federal 
environmental  mandates  increasing,  and  State 
and  kKal  governments  hard  pressed  finan- 
cially, mote  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
Involving  ttie  private  sector  In  environmental 
matters. 

Facilitating  tax-exempt  financir^g  for  certain 
specific  putilK-private  partnerships  can 
produce  tremerxtous  environmental  divlderxis. 
The  Private  Sector  Advisory  Panel  on  Infra- 
structure F  inarming  has  observed  that: 
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The  narrow  focus  on  tax-exempt  bonds  as  a 
drain  on  Federal  revenue,  rather  than  as  a 
means  by  which  state  and  local  governments 
conduct  their  financial  affairs  and  provide 
essential  public  services,  has  led  to  provi- 
sions that  go  far  lieyond  any  necessary  cor- 
rection of  abuses.  These  provisions  Impose 
restrictions  that  greatly  constrain  state  and 
local  autonomy  and  threaten  the  loss  of  fl- 
nancing  for  projects  whose  function  is  clear- 
ly to  serve  the  general  public. 

From  1984  to  1988,  State  and  tocal  govern- 
ments Issued,  on  average,  $137.2  bitlton  arv 
nually  in  municipal  bonds.  If  ttiese  5  years  of 
bonds  had  been  taxat>le,  the  added  burden  by 
the  end  of  the  century  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  wouW  have  been  $283  billion. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergoverrv 
mental  Relations  in  its  July  1990  report  on 
"The  Volume  Cap  for  Tax-Exempt  Private  Ac- 
tivity Bonds:  State  and  Local  Experience  In 
1989."  stated: 

The  major  concern  In  this  area  is  invest- 
ment for  environmental  and  conservation 
purposes.  Many  states  believe  that  such  ac- 
tivities as  solid  waste  disposal,  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  sewage  treatment  plants,  and 
similar  facilities,  which  are  not  govern- 
mentally  owned,  should  not  be  included  In 
the  volume  cap  because  they  have  a  large 
component  of  public  consumption  no  matter 
what  their  form  of  ownership. 

I  agree  completely.  If  we  expect  State  and 
local  governments  to  meet  ttie  environmental 
challenges  that  He  at>ead,  we  must  give  them 
the  flexibility  to  forge  partnerships  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  not  make  these  efforts  any 
rrxjre  costly  than  they  already  are.  This  legis- 
lation will  accomplish  both  these  objectives. 


ORIOLE  BRANCH  NO.  176,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  LET- 
TER CARRIERS  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Oriole  Branch  No.  1 76  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  In  Balti- 
more, MD,  on  the  occaskxi  of  ttieir  100th  anni- 
versary. 

On  May  5,  1991,  Oriole  Branch  No.  176  will 
hokj  a  centennial  celebration  to  commemorate 
its  creation  In  1891  at  a  time  wtien  many  of 
ttie  aspects  of  a  normal  work  day  today  were 
unheard  of.  To  Insure  t)etter  working  corxji- 
tions,  letter  carriers  througtiout  ttie  United 
States  joined  togettier  to  Increase  tfieir 
strength. 

Today,  Oriole  Branch  No.  176  has  grown  to 
over  2,9iD0  active  arxl  retired  members  from 
all  areas  of  the  great  city  of  Baltimore.  For  100 
years,  they  have  worked  to  provkle  exemplary 
mail  service  to  all  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and 
sunounding  areas  of  Maryland  regardless  of 
weattier  and  corxJitkxis. 

Pertiaps  most  impressive  is  tfieir  "desire  to 
provide  the  worid's  best  communk:ation  net- 
work." Alttiough  we  often  take  for  granted  our 
mail  servce,  we  must  remember  ttiat  tfie  serv- 
ice we  enjoy  today  t)ecause  of  ttie  hard  work 
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and  dedication  of  countless  indtvidueils,  such 
as  Oriole  Branch  No.  176  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers. 

It  is  with  great  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  comnierKJ  ttiem  on  the  occasion  of  their 
100th  anniversary.  From  its  humble  beginning 
of  six  letter  carriers  who  met  on  February  13, 
1891,  Oriole  Branch  No.  176  has  personified 
the  dedk:ation  of  letter  carriers  in  Baltimore  as 
well  as  those  throughout  the  Nation. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Oriole  Branch  No.  176 
on  their  100th  anniversary  and  extend  to  ttiem 
my  best  wishes  for  arrather  century  of  contin- 
ued success. 


THE  HIGH-RISK  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CONTRACT  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Schumer, 
which  addresses  concerns  that  have  Ijeen 
raised  with  respect  to  certain  contract  provi- 
sions in  Govemment-funded  high-risk  research 
projects.  The  bill,  High-Rlsk  Research  and  De- 
velopment Contract  Administration  Act,  ad- 
dresses the  use  of  standard  procurement  pro- 
visions whk:h  require  the  Government  to  reim- 
txjrse  contractors  for  the  cost  of  repairing  or 
replacing  defective  goods,  even  where  the  de- 
fect was  caused  t}y  the  contractor's  own  neg- 
ligence. 

On  the  one  harxl,  the  goal  of  such  provi- 
sions is  understandatrie.  It  is  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  experiments  on  the  leading  edge  of 
science  and  technology  that  some  will  fail.  De- 
spite best  efforts  by  scientists  arxJ  engineers, 
technical  constraints  may  prevent  a  project 
from  reaching  its  intended  goal.  Whether  It  is 
the  development  of  new  weapon  systems  or 
weattier  satellites,  it  is  important  to  try  to  push 
the  frontiers  of  technology.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  cost-reimtxjrsat)le  contracts 
urxler  which  contractors  are  paid  for  wori< 
even  if  the  work  ultimately  does  not  meet  the 
goals  originally  envisioned.  Without  such  as- 
surances, contractors  would  either  not  be  will- 
ing to  conduct  the  research  at  all  or  would 
have  to  charge  such  a  high  price  to  cover  the 
potential  risks  that  it  might  be  t>eyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Government  to  pay  for  It. 

On  the  other  harvj,  recent  everrts,  including 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  procure- 
HDent  of  tt>e  defective  Hubble  Space  Tele- 
scope, have  raised  concerns  about  Govem- 
nrient  contracts  wtiich  require  contractors  to  be 
paid  for  repairing  defects  caused  by  their  own 
negligerK».  Under  current  Governmentwide 
procurement  regulations,  Govemment  agen- 
cies are  required  to  irx^lude  provisions  in  nr)ost 
R&D  contracts  which  require  them  to  pay  corv 
tractors  for  repairing  defects  caused  t>y  the 
contractor's  own  negligerwe.  The  specter  of 
the  Govemment  paying  contractors  for  goods 
that  do  not  work  because  of  the  contractors 
own  negligence  is  hard  for  taxpayers  to  under- 
starxj. 
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The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  woukj  restrict 
the  use  of  such  contract  provisions  by  the  Na- 
tional AeronautKs  and  Space  Administration 
[NASAJ,  as  well  as  requiring  a  Govemment- 
wkje  study  of  the  effect  of  such  clauses. 
Under  the  bill,  the  NASA  administrator  woukJ 
not  be  pennitted  to  use  such  clauses,  unless, 
prior  to  entering  into  the  contract,  he  makes  a 
specifk:  detemiination  that,  due  to  ttie  inherent 
risks  in  the  project,  no  contractor  is  likely  to 
bkj  on  the  project  without  such  a  clause,  arxJ 
that  the  use  of  such  clause  is  likely  to  signifi- 
cantly lower  the  cost  to  the  Govemment.  Fur- 
ther, the  NASA  administrator  is  required  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  use  of  such  clauses. 
To  ensure  that  the  determinatk>ns  are  being 
made  appropriately,  ttie  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Govemment  Accounting  Office  will  an- 
nually review  the  administrator's  determina- 
tions and  report  to  Congress.  Instead  of  being 
required  to  use  such  clauses,  which  is  ttie 
present  situation,  the  bill  will  shift  the  txjrden 
to  the  NASA  administrator  to  NASA  to  justify, 
for  each  contract,  the  use  of  such  clauses. 

Sirx^e  ttie  clauses  are  used  throughout  the 
Govemment,  the  t>ill  also  directs  GAO  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  effects  of  ttiese  clauses  on 
prices  charged  to  the  Government  for  high-risk 
research  and  development  contracts. 

The  ttill  represents  an  initial  attempt  to 
frame  a  response  to  the  emerging  recognition 
of  prot}lems  in  the  govemment  contracting 
process  for  high-risk  R&D  projects.  Revamp- 
ing the  Govemment  procurement  process, 
particularly  in  areas  relating  to  liability,  is 
cleariy  a  complex  issue  with  potentially  wide 
ramifications.  For  that  reason,  ttie  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technok>gy  intends  to 
hokj  hearings  on  this  bill  and  related  contract 
management  problems  at  NASA  and  other 
agencies  under  the  committee's  jurisdction 
during  the  coming  year.  These  hearings  will 
help  to  develop  a  thorough  record  and  a 
sound  t)asis  for  ttie  committee  to  consider  this 
bill  or  other  legislation  that  may  be  needed  to 
ensure  ttiat  Govemment  agencies  are  not 
wasting  scarce  funds. 

In  addition,  I  look  forward  to  wori<ing  with 
Chairman  Conyers  of  the  Govemment  Oper- 
ations Committee  in  addressing  the  tKoader 
scale  implications  of  the  procurement  regula- 
tions which  currentiy  require  ttie  use  of  such 
clauses  throughout  the  Govemment.  Beyond 
the  civilian  science  agencies  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  such  clauses  may 
also  tiave  significant  implk:ations  for  other 
Govemment  agencies,  particulariy  with  respect 
to  defense  R&D  procurement.  We  hope  to 
work  with  the  Govemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  a  ttiorough  review  and  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  procurement  contract 
reform  in  ttiese  areas. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY- 
ENVIRONMENT  STRATEGY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29, 
1991,  during  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  to 
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the  American  people.  President  Bush  renewed 
his  call  for  a  comprehensive  energy  stiategy. 
That  strategy,  he  toW  the  Nation,  must  include 
policies  for  energy  conservation  and  efficiency, 
arxJ  to  increase  the  devetopment  and  use  of 
altemative  fuels.  Today,  we  know  that  energy 
cannot  be  addressed  without  also  addressing 
the  environment. 

While  the  present  crisis  in  the  MkJdle  East 
has  prompted  repeated  cries  for  achieving 
greater  energy  independence,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  overtook  the  potential  environmental 
impact  that  increased  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction may  txing  to  ttie  American  landscape. 
To  meet  our  Nation's  emerging  energy  needs, 
while  simultaneously  t>eing  sensitive  to  the  erv 
vironment,  I  have  introducted  H.R.  138— the 
"National  Energy  and  Environmental  Strategy 
Act"  and  I  invite  ttie  support  of  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  138  requires  ttiat  each  year,  on  the 
date  on  which  the  PreskJent  delivers  his  budg- 
et to  Congress,  the  President  shall  also  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  detailed  and  compretiensive 
written  report  on  ttie  national  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental sti^ategy  of  ttie  United  States.  Ttie 
report  would  not  only  define  national  priorities 
in  both  ttie  energy  and  environment  arenas, 
but  will  be  detailed  enough  to  help  Congress 
in  allocating  funds  necessary  to  support  all  of 
the  energy-related  and  environment-related 
polkjies  and  programs  of  ttie  Federal  Govem- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  ttie  environment,  the  pur- 
pose of  ttie  report  is  to  include  a  compreherv 
sive  discussion  of  ttie  following  national  and 
glot>al  concerns:  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  atmospheric  changes, 
sti-atospherc  ozone  depletion,  damage  to  ter- 
restrial systems,  deforestation,  regulation  of 
pestk:Kies  and  toxk;  sut>stances,  solkj  and 
hazardous  waste  management,  ecosystem 
protection — wetlands,  estuaries,  ground  water, 
and  ttie  sea — population  growth,  preservation 
of  animal  arxJ  plant  species,  and  soil  erosion. 
The  long-term  objectives  of  pwlicies  and  pro- 
grams of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
responsitjie  for  the  above  environmental  is- 
sues woukJ  also  tie  excunined. 

At  the  same  time,  ttie  report  requires  a  com- 
prehensive description  and  assessment  effort 
by  the  Federal  Govemment  to  integrate  effec- 
tively its  national  energy  and  environmental 
strategy  with  current  endeavors  in  energy  re- 
lated fields.  Reducing  energy  demand,  improv- 
ing energy  effkaency  and  conservation,  fuel 
switching,  using  safe  nuclear  power  reactors, 
empk)ying  clean  coal  technology,  promoting 
renewable  energy  sources,  promoting  re- 
search and  development  of  altemative  fuels, 
promoting  tNomeiss  research,  promoting  en- 
ergy research  and  devekipment  in  general, 
and  advancing  international  energy  coopera- 
tion are  examples  to  t)egin  with. 

To  promote  greater  publk:  partcipation  and 
awareness  of  key  energy  and  environmental 
issues,  H.R.  138  also  calls  for  examining  ttie 
Federal  Government's  actkins  to  integrate  ttie 
sti-ategy  with  existing  domestic  and  inter- 
national education  objectives  already  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Govemment  An  integral 
part  of  the  success  of  ttie  strategy  is  keeping 
ttie  general  puWk;  informed  of  wtiat  Washing- 
ton is  doing  to  bring  energy  and  ttie  environ- 
ment into  accord. 
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Finally,  from  a  i  landpoint  of  enhancing  the 
national  security,  he  report  will  also  assess 
how  the  national  energy  and  environmental 
strategy  will  be  integrated  with  established  na- 
tional security  otojettives. 

A  txM  national  strategy  of  this  type  is  not 
unprecedented.  Five  years  ago.  nrwtivated  by 
a  strong  sense  th^l  America's  long-term  secu- 
rity was  a  vital  netional  priority,  I  wrote  the 
"National  Security  Strategy  Act."  The  act  be- 
came law  and  reqi  lired  the  President  to  articu- 
late our  strategic  (defense  requirements  before 
proposing  pdiciesi  ttiat  would  meet  those  re- 
quirements. 

Let  us  be  equal^  thanldul  5  years  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  begaf)  ttie  critical  decade  of  the 
iggCs  with 
meeting   our 
mental  priorities 
come  both 
of  future  gei 


ehensive   blueprint  for 

energy   arxl   environ- 

enabling  America  to  be- 

arxl  cleaner  for  the  benefit 


INTRODUCTlqN  OF  THE  WORKERS 
OPTION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON. 'bill  ARCHER 


OFTESCAS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednedday.  May  1. 1991 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  2lfe8,  the  Workers  Option  Act 
of  1991.  Essenttolly  it  updates  legislation 
which  I  first  mtrodljced  in  1989.  tt  wouW  elimi- 
nate the  Social  Security  earnings  limitation  for 
workers  who  have  attained  ttie  normal  retire- 
ment age  in  1991  and  later.  That  age,  now 
65.  is  scheduled  ^o  phase  up  to  67  after  the 
turn  of  this 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lave  introduced  and  strongly 
supported  such  MgislatkKi  for  20  years,  it  Is 
king  overdue.  Wnile  my  preference  remains 
the  outright  aao^the-board  repeal,  as  pro- 
posed by  my  earlier  bill,  H.R.  249,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  costs,  apd  am  willing  to  support  this 
more  modest  co(T|xomise. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  retirement 
earnings  limit  for  tWKkers  65  to  69,  this  bill  In- 
cludes two  features  from  the  bill  I  Introduced 
In  ttie  last  Congr^.  It  would,  first,  accelerate 
the  scheduled  Increase  In  tfie  delayed  retire- 
ment credK,  wtvth  Is  paid  to  woriters  who 
delay  filing  until  after  age  65,  and  second, 
eliminate  from  ttie  computatkxi  ttie  tienefit  of 
any  earnings  after  \he  initial  year  of  entitie- 
ment  to  retirement  twrwfits.  These  provisions 
are  intended  to  ^ive  okler  workers  an  Incen- 
tive to  delay  fVing  for  benefits  by  irxreasing 
the  benefit  for  those  wtw  do. 

Further,  the  bil  has  one  new  provision  de- 
signed to  improve  benefits  for  workers  wtw 
have  had  sea>na  ttxxjghts  about  early  retire- 
ment Current  law  provides  a  20-percent  re- 
duction for  those  who  file  at  age  62.  That  20 
percent  is  proralpd  monttvt>y-month  between 
ages  62  to  65  W  accommodate  workers  wtx) 
retire  at  any  poi*t  In  between.  Under  current 
law,  ttw  woi1(er  who  returns  to  work  and  for- 
feits benefits  will  have  his  or  her  benefit 
recataiatBd  at  age  65  to  adjust  for  any 
momris  not  pcMl.  Payments  are  not  retro- 
active. 

This  biH  would  provide  an  annual  recak^ula- 
tion,  so  that  wortaers  wtw  have  ttw  opportunity 
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for  part  time  or  seasonal  work  wouldnl  have 
to  wait  until  age  65  for  the  added  benefits. 

It  is  a  provision  entirely  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Worker's  Option  Act;  that  is,  to  re- 
tain all  ttw  choices  in  current  law  but  add  to 
ttw  Incentives  for  work. 

One  provision  is  missing  from  last  year's  bill 
and  that  was  ttie  elimination  of  certain  re- 
duced retroactive  twnefits.  It  was  Intended  to 
offset  ttw  costs  of  my  1989  bill.  It  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  ttie  Senate  provision,  which  paid 
for  a  generous  increase  in  the  Social  Security 
eamings  limitation  threshold  limits  by  expand- 
ing coverage  to  certain  State  and  local  errv 
ployees.  Botti  provisions  were,  so  to  speak,  hi- 
jacked by  the  leadership  in  conference  and 
used  to  pay  for  other  provisions  In  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
[OBRA].  It  shoukj  be  noted  that  not  all  of 
ttwse  provisions  benefited  ttie  Social  Security 
Program  and  none  of  the  revenues  were  used 
to  lltwralize  the  retirement  eamings  limit. 

I  must  admit  that  this  makes  me  somewhat 
cynical  atwut  attempting  to  offset  the  costs  of 
ttiis  bill.  There  are,  of  course,  significant  short- 
range  costs,  atXHJt  $21  billion  over  5  years. 
I'm  confident  ttiat  the  necessary  votes  exist  In 
both  Houses  to  overcome  the  "firewall." 

I  wouM  not  set  the  precedent,  except  for 
one  very  Important  consideration.  SSA's  Office 
of  ttie  Actuary  estimates  Vne  long-term  savings 
of  this  bill  are  0.03  percent  of  long-term  pay- 
roll. Based  on  today's  payroll  tax  receipts,  that 
represents  a  savings  of  approximately  S750 
million  a  year  in  terms  of  1991  dollars.  I  wouW 
stiess  ttiat  ttw  projected  savings  reflect  the 
sanw  static  nwdel  CBO  uses  and  does  not 
assume  an  Increase  In  the  average  retirement 
age. 

I'm  confident  ttnat,  given  ttie  demographcs 
of  ttw  workplace,  employers  will — In  increasing 
numtwrs — reach  out  to  older,  skilled  workers 
and  ttie  trend  to  eariy  retirement  will  be  re- 
versed over  time.  The  Wort<ers  Option  Act  of- 
fers us  an  opportunity  to  help  okJer  Americans 
wtw  wish  to  wort<  and  to  help  ttie  trust  funds 
as  well  as  our  national  economy. 

I  urge  Its  enactment. 
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as  a  fine  example  of  conscientious  corporate 
citizenship.  Whiripool  otjviously  believes  that 
they  do  not  just  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
a  profit  but  also  an  ot}llgation  to  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Whiripool  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  they  are  now  accomplished 
wamors  against  the  evil  of  drugs,  an  evil  ttiat 
poisons  txxjies,  deteriorates  minds,  and  hurts 
Innocent  people.  Second,  they  have  lllusb^ated 
ttiat  not  all  ttw  answers  to  our  great  chal- 
lenges come  from  Washington,  DC,  but  from 
capatMe,  hard-working  people  witti  a  noljle 
goal  and  the  will  to  achieve  It. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  ttiis  opportunity  to 
offer  Whiripool  ttie  special  praise  and  recogni- 
tion they  so  richly  deserve. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WHIRLPOOL 
CORP. 


DETERIORATING  SITUATION  IN 
SOVIET  ARMENIA 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
national  crinw  statistKS  paint  a  sometinws 
alarming  picture,  I  want  to  call  to  ttw  attention 
of  ttw  House  sonw  Anwricans  wtw  have 
sfruck  a  btow  for  ttie  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  ttw  war  on  drugs. 

Clyde,  OH,  In  my  district.  Is  ttw  setting  for 
a  remaricatDte  story  of  cooperation  and  resolve 
In  the  fight  against  ttw  scourge  of  drugs.  The 
Whiripool  Corp.  of  Clyde  teamed  up  witti  kxal 
poiKe  forces  for  a  22-month  drug  Investigatwn 
ttiat  yieWed  71  Indictinents  in  March.  Whiripool 
funded  ttw  entire  Investigation,  Investing  up  to 
$500,000  In  ttw  successful  effort. 

The  investigation,  which  started  at  ttw  Whirl- 
pool plant  and  ttwn  protwd  drug  activity  In  ttie 
rest  of  Sandusky  County,  shoukJ  be  hekl  up 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.1991 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  ttw  Interest  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
Soviet  Armenia. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  Soviet  Internal 
ministry  forces,  assisted  by  Azertaljani  ti'oops, 
invaded  and  massacred  Armenians  In  the 
Getashen  and  Martunashen  villages  of  Azer- 
tMljan.  Reuters  has  reported  22  Arnwnlan 
deattis,  and  CNN  reports  Indicate  a  deatti  toll 
of  over  60  persons. 

These  villages,  located  to  the  north  of 
Nagomo  Karabagh,  have  twen  Armenian  for 
centuries.  Despite  twing  bilockaded  by  Azer- 
tMljan  since  1988,  the  Amwnlans  In  these  vil- 
lages have  not  abandoned  their  homes.  For 
ttie  past  3  years,  Soviet  forces  have  stood  by 
as  Azertjaijan  has  tried  to  depopulate  this  re- 
gion of  Amwnlans. 

The  Armenian  villagers  of  Getashen  and 
Martunashen  have  avokled  the  fate  of  hun- 
dreds of  ttwusands  of  Armenians  in  Sumgait, 
Girovat>ad,  Baku,  Azat,  and  Kamo  wtw 
through  massacre  and  deportation  were  either 
killed  or  exiled  from  their  honws. 

This  cycle  of  suffering  must  end.  The  Soviet 
Central  Government  must  see  to  It  that  its 
forces  cease  their  attacks  on  Getastwn  and 
Martunashen  and  reign  In  the  Azertialjanl 
froops.  Pertiaps  then,  we  will  see  sonw  stabil- 
ity In  this  already  volatile  area  of  the  worid. 


DIPLOMATIC  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1. 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtwn 
are  we  going  to  understand  the  real  core  of 
ttw  Arab-Israeli  conflict?  For  over  40  years  ttw 
problem  has  remained  ttw  sanw:  The  Arab  re- 
fusal to  accept  Israel's  existence.  If  ttwre  is  to 
be  a  cfiance  for  peace,  ttw  intematkxial  com- 
munity must  make  It  clear  to  ttw  Arab  coun- 
tiies  that  ttiey  must  recognize  Israel.  Before 
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Israel  occupied  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and  the 
Golan  Heights — in  a  war  of  sett-defense — 
there  was  no  peace,  because  the  Arab  States 
were  trying  to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  The 
only  obstacle  to  peace  is  Arab  obstinacy. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  outstanding  article  by  Mona  Charen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Ap>ril  29  edition  of  the 
Washington  Tirrtes.  As  Ms.  Charen  points  out: 

The  trouble  Is  that  neither  the  Arab  States 
nor  the  Palestinians  has  ever  offered  true 
peace.  They  continue  to  lay  claim  to  all  "oc- 
cupied territories",  which.  In  Arab  vernacu- 
lar, means  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  every  bit  as 
much  as  Ramallah  and  Hebron. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  29, 1991] 

Diplomatic  double  standard 

(By  Mona  Charen) 

Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  doesn't 
Impress  people  as  a  battler  for  lost  causes. 
His  reputation,  when  he  served  as  chief  of 
staff  in  the  first  Reagan  White  House,  was 
that  of  a  "pragmatlst."  Whenever  President 
Reagan  would  muse  about  elevating  the 
issue  of  abortion,  Mr.  Baker  would  lean 
across  the  table  and  say  in  his  Texas  drawl, 
"It's  an  80-20  issue,  Mr.  President.  80-20." 

So  it's  strange  that  Mr.  Baker  has  decided 
that  "solving"  the  Arab/Israeli  conflict 
should  become  the  No.  1  diplomatic  priority 
of  the  United  States.  Irving  Kristol  has  writ- 
ten. "Those  whom  the  Gods  would  destroy 
they  first  tempt  to  resolve  the  Arab/Israeli 
conflict." 

It's  also  strange  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
pick  this  particular  moment  in  history  to 
pressure  the  Israelis.  We  have  just  finished 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  several  impwrtant 
Arab  countries  and  Israel.  All  were  threat- 
ened by  Saddam  Hussein.  Yet  the  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  seems  to  be  that  we 
owe  the  Arab  states  something  for  their  "co- 
operation," while  the  Israelis  owe  us. 

The  payoffs  for  Arab  participation  In  the 
anti-Saddam  coalition  began  long  before 
Desert  Storm.  Egypt's  $7  billion  dollar  debt 
was  forgiven  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  We 
permitted  the  Saudi  Arabians  to  impose 
quite  humiliating  restrictions  upon  our  sol- 
diers, extending  even  to  the  public  display  of 
crosses  or  Stars  of  David.  And  we  stood  si- 
lently by  while  Syria  used  the  distraction  of 
Desert  Shield  to  solidify  control  over  heb- 
anon— massacring  hundreds  of  Lebanese  in 
the  process. 

The  payoffs  are  continuing  as  Mr.  Baker 
applies  an  unrelenting  double  standard  to 
the  region.  When  some  Israeli  hard-liners 
erected  a  new  settlement  on  the  West  Bank, 
the  secretary  of  state  offered:  "It  is  easier  to 
obstruct  peace  than  to  promote  it." 

Yet  earlier,  when  the  Saudi  Arabians  had 
rejected  the  idea  that  they  cease  participat- 
ing in  the  boycott  against  Israel,  there  were 
no  scolding  words  from  the  secretary  of 
state.  As  for  Syria,  the  State  Department's 
new  despotic  darling,  the  secretary  described 
his  talks  with  Hafez  al-Assad  as  "construc- 
tive." This,  about  the  leader  who.  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  used  the  cover  of 
the  Gulf  war  to  Import  24  new  Scud  missiles. 

Let's  not  forget  that  during  the  Gulf  war. 
the  great  fear  among  the  president's  top  ad- 
visers was  that  If  Israel  so  much  as  lifted  a 
finger  in  her  own  defense  when  Scud  missiles 
rained  down,  the  Arab  members  of  the  coali- 
tion were  going  to  switch  sides.  In  other 
words,  the  assumption  was  that  Arab  hatred 
for  Israel  Is  so  deep  and  pathological  that 
the  Arab  states  would  prefer  to  commit  sui- 
cide than  to  find  themselves  on  the  same 
side  with  her. 
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Yet  now,  in  the  postwar  world,  when  noth- 
ing material  has  changed  in  Arab  attitudes 
toward  Israel,  it  is  urged  that  Israel  is  the 
obstacle  to  peace.  This  view  is  crystallzed  in 
the  formulation  "land  for  peace." 

If  Israel  would  only  part  with  land  in  ex- 
change for  peace,  goes  the  argument,  all 
would  be  well  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
But  land  Isn't,  and  has  never  been,  the  issue. 
Israel  willingly  gave  up  the  largest  (and  lest 
vexing)  part  of  her  1967  conquest  in  return 
for  a  cold  peace  with  Egypt.  Today,  a  major- 
ity of  Israelis  would  part  with  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  if  they  were  offered  true  peace  in 
return.  (There  are  some  Israelis  who  believe 
in  holding  on  to  every  inch  of  land  promised 
to  Abraham  in  the  Bible,  and  ABC  News  has 
perfected  the  technique  of  broadcasting  this 
group's  views  as  representative,  but  in  fact 
they  are  a  minority.) 

The  trouble  is  that  neither  the  Arab  states 
nor  the  Palestinians  has  ever  offered  true 
peace.  They  continue  to  lay  claim  to  all  "oc- 
cupied territories."  which,  in  Arab  vernacu- 
lar, means  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  every  bit  as 
much  as  Ramallah  and  Hebron. 

The  secretary  of  state,  who  prides  himself 
as  a  deal-maker,  fumes  at  Israel  in  fi-ustra- 
tion.  But  the  Middle  East  isn't  Texas  or 
Washington.  A  lesson  of  the  Gulf  war— that 
Israel  dare  not  let  down  her  guard  in  that 
neighborhood— is  lost  on  him. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  NORMA  J. 
LEVINGSTON,  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1991 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Nomia  J.  Levingston.  On  July  13, 
1991,  Dr.  Levingston  will  be  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Optometric  Association. 
She  will  become  the  1 3th  president  of  this  or- 
ganizatk)n  and  the  first  female  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. In  fact,  she  will  be  the  first  female  presi- 
dent of  any  organization  of  optometrists  on  a 
national  level. 

The  National  Optometric  Association  [NOA] 
was  founded  in  1969.  It  is  a  professional  asso- 
ciation of  predominantly  minority  optometrists 
with  a  primary  objective  and  concern  for  the 
delivery  of  vision/eye  health  care  to  the  minor- 
ity community.  I  know  personally  how  vital  the 
wori(  of  NOA  is  to  our  Nation. 

Since  its  founding,  the  NOA  has  been  work- 
ing to:  Recruit  minority  students  into  schools 
and  colleges  of  optonr>etry;  provide  assistance 
to  new  graduates  as  well  as  estatHished  mi- 
nority optometrists  to  enhance  their  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  professional  practice;  assist 
optometry  students  to  secure  financial  aid; 
provide  assistarK^  to  all  established  organiza- 
tions of  optometry  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  art,  science,  and  practk^  of  professional 
optometry;  and  to  establish  better  delivery  of 
primary  optometric  and  health  care  sen/ices  to 
humanity. 

President-elect  Dr.  Norma  Levingston  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  degree  in  optometry  in  1971 
from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  and 
her  O.D.  degree  in  1973,  also  from  Bert<eley. 
She  sen/ed  as  staff  optometrist  at  the  West 
Oakland  Health  Center  in  Oakland,  CA,  until 
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1977,  arKi  opened  her  private  practice  In  San 
Jose,  CA,  in  1978,  wtwre  she  currently  prac- 
tk:es. 

In  1987,  she  was  named  Optometrist  of  ttie 
Year  by  Vne  fslational  (Dptometric  Association. 
She  also  received  ttie  Dedication  In  Medcine 
Award  from  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  in  1981. 

Prior  to  her  recent  selection  as  president- 
elect. Dr.  Levingston  served  as  regional  trust- 
ee, secretary-treasurer,  and  vice  presklent  of 
the  NOA.  She  also  serves  on  ttie  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Optometric 
Society  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association  and  the  California  Opto- 
metric Associatk>n.  Her  other  memberships  irv 
elude  the  Santa  Clara  County  Natkxial  Chap- 
ter of  the  Natk>nal  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
Previously,  she  has  served  on  the  governing 
boards  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency  and  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  Dr.  Norma  Levingston,  ttie 
National  Optometric  Associatk)n  will  continue 
to  make  important  contributions  to  the  practk:e 
of  optometry.  I  took  forward  to  working  with 
her,  and  the  NOA,  on  Issues  which  are  vital  to 
the  health  of  our  Nation. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agrreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  2,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Dally 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment-unemployment     situation       for 
April. 

SI>-628 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  microloan' 
programs  for  new  and  growing  small 
businesses. 

SRr-428A 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sciedce 
To  resume  heiring^ 
ance  compao  ' 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  heiring^ 
posals  to  strin^hen 
cuslng  on  haqeas 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Forelg-n  Operatiohs 
To  hold  hearinp^ 
timates  for 
assistance, 
ment  Issues 


and  ] 


Banking.  Houslnf , 
To  hold 
Lawrence  B. 
a  Member  of 
the  Federal 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
focusing  on   AID  manage- 
reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

and  Urban  Affairs 

heariiigs  on  the  nomination  of 

jlndsey.  of  Virginia,  to  be 

the  Board  of  Governors  of 

I^serve  System. 

Sr)-538 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

dscal  year  1992  for  certain 

progr  uns.  focusing  on  A-12  fol- 


MAY8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcomililttee 
To  hold  hearing 
timates  for 
defense 
low-on  issues 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearing 
timates  for 
tional  Space 
Aeronautics 


fiscal 


Energy  and 
Business  meeting, 
calendar  busl  less 


Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent 

tlons 
To  hold  oversight 

the  U.S.  trad( 


10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition. 
To  hold  hearim  :& 
of    fast    trac  k 
national  tnuie 
to  the  Uruguay 
Agreement  oa 
North  American 
the  Elnterpri^ 
tlve. 


Foreign  RelationB 
To  hold 
gee  relief  effc^rts 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To   hold   a   brljefing 
ground  oper^ti 
Ist  Marine 
Desert  ShieldrDesert 


Energy  and 

Water  and  Power 
To  hold 
conditions 
water  from 
California. 


hearings 
fo: 
tlie  ' 


MAY  7 


.  and  Transportation 

to  examine  Insur- 
insolvency. 

SB-253 


on  legislative  pro- 
crime  control,  fo- 
corpus  reform. 

SD-226 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

year  1992  for  the  Na- 

L^ouncil.  SLnd  the  National 

4nd  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

Natu^l  Resources 

to  consider   pending 


SD-366 


Sub<  ommittee    on    Investiga- 


hearings  to  examine 
policy  with  Japan. 

SD-342 


.  and  Forestry 
to  review  the  extension 
procedures    for    inter- 
negotiations  as  related 
Round  of  the  General 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
Free  Trade  area,  and 
for  the  Americas  Initia- 


SRr^32 

hearing  to  review  Kurdish  refu- 
I. 

SD-419 


on  the  conduct  of 
ons  by  members  of  the 
I^ivislon  during  Operation 
Storm. 

SH-216 
Natu^  Resources 
Subcommittee 

on  S.  484.  to  establish 

the  sale  and  delivery  of 

Central  Valley  Project. 


SD-366 
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Elnvlronment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  examine 
the  environmental  and  economic  impli- 
cations of  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  small  busi- 
ness procurement  in  the  dredging  In- 
dustry. 

SBrA2BA 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  the  Supreme  Courfs  ruling  In  Duro 
V.  Relna  on  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  Indian  country  and  on  proposed 
legislation  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
tribal  governments  to  exercise  crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  over  all  Indian  people 
on  reservation  lands. 

SRr485 
2:15  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund.  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  791,  to  require  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  radon  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with 
certain  real  estate  transactions,  and  to 
require  that  radon  testing  devices  of- 
fered for  sale  be  tested  by  the  EPA,  S. 
792,  to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of 
1988,  S.  779.  to  authorize  funds  for  and 
to  revise  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 
Act,  S.  575,  to  require  local  educational 
agencies  to  test  for  and  remediate 
radon  in  school  buildings,  and  S.  455,  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  reduce 
the  threat  to  human  health  posed  by 
exposure  to  contaminants  in  the  air  in- 
doors. 

SD-406 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

E^t  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreigrn  assistance,  focusing  on 
Asia. 

SD-419 

MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  bold  a  briefing  on  the  conduct  of 
ground  operations  by  members  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  in  their  tactical 
area  of  responsibility  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

SR^222 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  veterans  education  and 
reemployment  rights. 

SRr418 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


May  1,  1991 


Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  AtfUrs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  E^t,  focusing 
on  prospects  for  democratization. 

SH-216 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Reserve,   monetary   policy  and  credit 
conditions. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  insur- 
ance company  insolvency. 

SR^253 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  in  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearingrs  to  review  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Middle  Elast,  fo- 
cusing on  regional  economic  Issues. 

SH-216 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  FYotection  Subcommittee 
Superfund,    Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  and  final  legislative  environ- 
mental  impact  statement  concerning 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Elastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  current  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East,  focusing  on 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

SH-216 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  R«source8 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570,  to  implement 
a  national  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
subtitle  B  of  Title  V,  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  waste  management. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-d66 


May  1,  1991 


2:30  p.in. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
9:90  a.m. 
Energ7  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  AfTairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  officials  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR^253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711, 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  and  H.R.  355,  to  re- 
vise the  Reclamation  States  Drought 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  H.R.  153,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act  relating  to  veterans' 
benefits,  and  sections  111  through  113  of 
S.  127,  relating  to  radiation  compensa- 
tion. 

SRr418 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 
consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
regulate  environmental  quality  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

SRr486 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
EJnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  restoration 
of  traditional  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (IRAs)  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  for  Americans  and 
the  nation,  focusing  on  S.  612,  to  en- 
courage savings  and  Investment 
through  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business   meeting,   to   receive  a  report 

from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 

current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 

pending  administrative  business. 

SRr^l 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corin 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 


9769 


MAY  22 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  flscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR-222 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SRr'485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfOce. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  information  serv- 
ices. 

SRr'485 

JUNE  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  forelgrn 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNE5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667,  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  Judicial  systems. 

SRM85 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power   Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirements  of  the  affected 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRrms 
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JJNE18 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Sclende 
Surface  Transport  atl 
To  hold  hearings 
authorizing  fi)nds 
grams. 


Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent 
tlons 
To  resume 
combat  fraud 
ance  Industry 


Subo  )mmlttee    on    Investiga- 


heari  ngs 


,  and  Transportation 

on  Subcommittee 
on  proposed  legislation 
for  rail  safety  pro- 


SR-253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 


May  1,  1991 


to  ejiamlne  efforts  to 
and  abuse  In  the  insur- 

SD-342 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 


May  2,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMr»day,  May  2,  1991 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  God  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  may  Your  gracious 
Spirit  be  with  us  and  may  Your  bless- 
ing be  upon  us. 

On  this  National  Day  of  Prayer,  when 
people  of  so  many  backgrounds  and 
traditions  call  upon  Your  name,  we  ex- 
press our  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
and  praise  for  Your  bountiful  gifts  to 
us: 

For  the  gifts  of  family  and  friends; 

For  the  gifts  of  work  and  responsibil- 
ity; 

For  the  gifts  of  a  land  of  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  worship; 

For  the  gifts  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love;  and 

For  the  gift  of  life  itself. 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  use  the  gifts  that 
You  have  freely  given  that  we  will  be 
the  people  You  would  have  us  be  and  do 
those  good  things  that  honor  You  and 
serve  people  in  their  needs.  This  is  our 
earnest  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


Treasury  Secretary  Brady  last  De- 
cember said,  "It  is  no  big  deal." 

Well,  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  It 
has  not  been  a  big  deal.  Nine  months 
into  a  recession,  and  it  goes  on  and  on. 
And  I  know  that  some  will  say.  "92 
months  of  a  postwar  recovery,  the 
longest  ever  period."  The  only  problem 
is,  have  you  ever  seen  a  recovery  that 
lasted  so  long,  where  so  many  people 
are  not  as  well  off  as  they  were  when  it 
started?  Americans'  wages  have  been 
dropping.  You  are  worse  off  today  than 
you  were  10  years  ago.  You  are  worse 
off  today  in  terms  of  construction 
starts,  in  terms  of  auto  sales,  in  terms 
of  so  many  other  areas  that  are  impor- 
tant to  people. 

It  is  time  to  address  the  problems  of 
trade,  of  education,  and  this  adminis- 
tration wants  to  say  it  is  no  big  deal 
and  let  us  go  on  the  way  we  have. 

We  cannot  go  on  any  longer  in  the 
area  of  trade,  of  education,  of  health 
care,  of  investment,  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, of  doing  those  things  that 
are  so  necessary  to  build  a  strong  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recession  is  a 
symptom  of  an  underlying  problem  in 
this  economy.  The  American  people 
know  it  is  here.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  it  also. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McNulty]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MCNULTY  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ADMINISTRATION  CALLS  ECO- 
NOMIC INDICATORS  "NO  BIG 
DEAL" 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics 
are  coming  in.  They  are  really  no  se- 
cret to  the  businesses  of  America,  to 
the  small  business  person,  to  the  work- 
ing person,  to  the  unemployed  and  not 
working  person.  We  are  in  a  recession. 


thing  about  Nolan  Ryan  is  that  he  is  an 
American  hero. 

He  is  a  man  of  high  moral  values,  a 
man  that  gives  back  a  lot  to  his  com- 
munity because  he  has  a  heart  of  gold, 
a  man  that  loves  his  kids  and  loves  his 
wife,  a  real  role  model  for  the  youth  of 
this  country,  a  true  American  hero. 
And  I  am  extremely  honored  to  rep- 
resent Nolan  Ryan. 

I  hope  that  the  good  Lord  willing,  he 
will  continue  to  break  records  and  set 
the  pace  in  the  game  of  baseball  for 
many  years  to  come. 


ANOTHER  NO-HITTER  BY  NOLAN 
RYAN 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
the  numbers  7.  16,  5,361  have  in  com- 
mon? They  are  all  numbers  that  rep- 
resent records  by  the  legend  of  base- 
ball, Nolan  Ryan.  Going  into  the  game 
last  night,  Ryan  said  that  he  felt  old 
today.  His  back  was  hurting,  his  feet 
were  hurting.  And  he  "did  not  feel  all 
that  great." 

Well,  so  much  for  getting  rest.  Nolan 
Ryan,  the  24-year  veteran  of  the  big 
leagues,  a  44-year-old  man,  hurled  96- 
mile-per-hour  fastballs,  mind-bending 
curveballs  and  changeups  through  nine 
innings  last  night  for  a  record  seventh 
no-hit  game,  three  more  than  the  next 
best  pitcher,  the  legendary  Sandy 
Koufax. 

Last  night  he  tied  a  team  record,  a 
record  that  he  set,  with  16  strikeouts. 
Nolan  has  also  had,  by  the  way,  12  one- 
hit  games.  Through  last  evening,  Nolan 
Ryan  has  fanned  an  ongoing  record  of 
5,361  batters,  but  the  most  important 


DERAIL  FAST  TRACK  NOW 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
derail  fast  track  authority.  Without 
the  input  of  Congress,  the  Mexican 
Free-Trade  Agreement  could  spell  dis- 
aster for  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers. My  home  State  of  West  Virginia 
cannot  stand  to  lose  any  more  jobs  to 
foreign  competition. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  fast 
track  for  the  simplest  of  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico,  or  any  other  nation,  should  be 
open  for  debate  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
By  extending  fast  track.  Congress  gives 
up  the  right  to  amend  international 
trade  agreements,  and  I  cannot  support 
such  a  proposal. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  cold-hearted 
negotiators  will  automatically  be 
given  clearance  to  push  through  a 
trade  agreement  that  will  not  address 
Mexico's  neglect  to  enforce  lax  child 
labor  and  environmental  laws. 

The  President  may  propose  job  re- 
training programs  belatedly,  but  if  no 
American  workers  and  companies  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  who  are  we 
going  to  retrain,  and  for  what  jobs? 

If  Congress  allows  fast  track  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  we  in  turn  vote  to  imple- 
ment a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico, the  damage  that  will  be  done  to 
the  American  worker  will  be  irrevers- 
ible. How  can  American  workers  com- 
pete with  their  Mexican  counterparts, 
when  Mexican  workers  must  work  for 
very  little  pay  under  deplorable  condi- 
tions just  to  feed  their  families.  It  is  no 
secret  that  countless  Mexican  children 
quit  school  at  a  very  young  age  to 
work  in  unsafe  factories  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  If  the  free-trade  agreement 
is  approved  under  fast  track,  American 
jobs  will  be  lost  to  Mexico  where  the 
workers  are  exploited  and  no  one  cares 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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where  chemical 
must  take  steps 
trade  agreement 
best  way  to  stop 
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C I  1110 
COMMON  FEDEl  lAL  FORM  NEEDED 

(Mrs.  SCHROEbER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and;  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEbER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  do  you  do  i  rhen  the  President  is 
late  with  what  C<  ngress  has  asked  him 
to  do?  If  a  library  book  is  late,  you 


have  to  pay  a  fine  each  day.  We  all 
know  what  to  do  to  deliver  services 
more  efficiently.  Over  and  over,  hear- 
ing after  hearing,  people  have  said, 
"Get  one  Federal  form  that  applies 
across  the  board."  So  in  Congress  in 
1989,  the  Congress  passed  such  a  man- 
date, asking  the  President  to  have  it 
up  here  1  year  later,  in  November  of 
1990. 

November  of  1990  came,  and  there 
was  no  one  form.  In  January,  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  House 
wrote  the  administration  saying, 
"Please,  couldn't  you  have  it  up  here 
by  April  30  of  1991?"  Well,  that  has 
come  and  that  has  gone,  and  there  is 
still  no  answer. 

It  is  very  frustrating  to  know  how 
this  should  be  done,  to  deliver  the  serv- 
ices, and  yet  not  be  able  to  get  the 
President  to  get  the  agencies  together 
to  come  up  with  this  common  form.  I 
really  hope  we  can  move  on  this  fairly 
fast.  I  think  Americans  are  fed  up  with 
paperwork,  and  we  know  how  wasteful 
it  is. 


TIME  TO  PASS  THE  CRIME  BILL 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Good  Book  tells  us  that  ye  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits.  This  is  cer- 
tainly relevant  to  the  congressional 
work  product.  What  we  produce  in  this 
body  is  the  most  accurate  reflection  of 
our  true  priorities. 

If  we  are  serious  about  stopping  vio- 
lent crime  in  America  we  will  produce 
serious  legislation.  The  President  is  se- 
rious about  crime,  and  he  has  sent  a 
very  tough  crime  bill  to  us  for  action. 

The  challenge  posed  to  this  body  was 
to  pass  this  bill  within  100  days.  If  we 
truly  believe  that  violent  crime  poses  a 
crisis,  100  days  is  not  unreasonable.  On 
the  other  hand,  inaction  would  also 
convey  a  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well.  If  the  clock  runs  out  on  the 
President's  100-day  challenge,  it  is  an 
indication  of  our  priorities.  It  is  an  in- 
dication that  other  things  were  more 
important  to  us  than  stopping  violent 
crime.  It  is  an  Indication  that  we  do 
not  consider  violent  crime  to  be  a  cri- 
sis. The  American  people  will  be  able 
to  look  at  our  calendsjr  and  judge  for 
themselves  what  we  deem  to  be  most 
important. 

The  President  has  offered  leadership 
on  the  crime  issue  and  the  ball  is  in 
our  court.  It  is  time  to  pass  the  crime 
bill. 


SEND  VICE  PRESIDENT  ON  FAST- 
TRACK  FUGHT  AROUND  WORLD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  are  questioning  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle's  trip  to  Georgia.  Now  the 
White  House  has  come  out  with  an  offi- 
cial statement,  and  they  said,  "There 
was  no  official  business  conducted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Are  they  trying  to  tell  us  that 
the  American  taxpayers  spent  S27,000 
to  send  the  Vice  President  to  Augusta, 
GA.  to  play  golf,  with  five  bodygruards? 
There  has  got  to  be  some  Communists 
Involved  somewhere.  If  not,  I  suggest 
officially  sending  the  Vice  President 
and  some  of  his  free  trading  partners  to 
Japan  and  Korea.  In  6  months  they  will 
blow  their  economies,  and  maybe  our 
taxpayers  and  workers  will  get  some- 
thing out  of  all  of  this  fact-track  flight 
all  around  the  world. 


H.R.  5,  THE  STRIKER 
REPLACEMENT  BILL 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boehlert-Wllllams  amendment  to  H.R. 
5  destroys  one  of  the  basic  foundations 
of  Federal  labor  law.  It  creates  for  the 
first  time  a  different  set  of  rights  for 
union  and  nonunion  workers. 

H.R.  5,  as  origrinally  drafted,  over- 
turned the  MacKay  decision.  MacKay 
drew  the  distinction  between  participa- 
tion in  an  economic  strike  and  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  strike.  H.R.  5,  as 
amended  by  Boehlert-Wllllams,  over- 
turns MacKay,  but  exempts  nonunion 
employees.  By  exempting  nonunion 
workers,  it  appears  that  under  H.R.  5, 
nonunion  workers  can  be  replaced, 
without  reinstatement  rights,  in  any 
kind  of  strike.  In  effect,  H.R.  5  reserves 
the  right  to  strike  exclusively  for 
union  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5  was  put  forward 
as  a  way  to  protect  workers  who  are  re- 
placed in  an  economic  strike.  Now,  it 
removes  the  right  to  strike  from  86  per- 
cent of  America's  workers  who  choose 
not  to  join  a  union.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
tecting workers  rights  and  everything 
to  do  with  increasing  union  control  of 
the  workplace.  Please  join  me  in  oppos- 
ing H.R.  5. 


SUNUNU  SHOULD  APOLOGIZE  TO 
TAXPA'^ERS 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  28  months,  I  have 
not  been  critical  of  the  administration 
on  this  floor.  I  have  tried  to  take  a  bi- 
partisan stand  on  most  Issues,  but  I 
find  that  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
be  silent  when  Mr.   Sununu  becomes 
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very  flip  about  spending  a  half  million 
dollars  on  Government  transportation. 

The  minority  whip  in  this  House  has 
stated  that  Congress  should  tread 
lightly  on  this  matter  since  we  cannot 
remove  ourselves  from  a  glass  house.  I 
challenge  him  or  anyone  in  Congress  to 
identify  a  colleague  who  has  taken  a 
Government  plane  home  to  have  his 
teeth  cleaned. 

Mr.  Sununu  tries  to  deflect  criticism 
by  making  a  joke  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  flown  more  than  the  Iraqi  Air 
Force.  I  am  not  amused  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  not  be  amused.  The 
money  that  he  has  spent  on  airplanes 
would  provide  prenatal  care  to  992  Med- 
icaid mothers,  it  would  provide  immu- 
nization for  measles,  mumps,  and 
rubella  for  over  35,000  children,  and 
would  provide  Meals  on  Wheels  to  ap- 
proximately 150,000  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sununu  should 
apologize  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. 


BRADY  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  Pftm fLV IcR   ) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Brady  bill  stop  violent  crime?  No, 
of  course  not.  In  State  after  State 
where  a  waiting  period  is  in  effect,  the 
crime  rate  is  much  higher  than  non- 
waiting  period  States.  Will  the  Brady 
bill  prevent  crimes  of  passion?  No,  of 
course  not. 

What  about  those  who  already  pos- 
sess firearms,  Hinckley  had  possessed 
his  firearm  for  weeks.  I*urdy  had  com- 
pleted a  15-day  waiting  period. 

What  will  the  Brady  bill  do? 

It  will  cause  every  firearms  dealer  in 
America  to  refuse  legitimate  sales  to 
any  honest,  law-abiding  sportsman  be- 
cause he  has  not  received  a  sign-off 
from  a  chief  of  law  enforcement. 

Ask  yourself  one  question.  Do  we 
want  to  consult  with  Darrell  Gates  and 
his  gang  of  four  before  we  can  secure  a 
permit  to  protect  ourselves? 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
I  was  held  up  at  gunpoint  two  blocks 
from  this  very  spot.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  in  one  of 
the  most  heavily  policed  areas  in  the 
country,  a  man  pointed  a  gun  at  my 
chest  and  demanded  my  wallet. 

Would  the  Brady  bill  have  stopped 
this  man  firom  getting  a  pistol?  I  don't 
know.  But  with  each  day,  violent  crime 
is  becoming  more  arbitrary — more 
senseless.  The  Brady  bill  is  a  chance  to 
cut  the  odds  and  give  honest  people  a 


little  bit  more  chance  against  the  ran- 
domness of  violent  crime — a  better 
chance  of  surviving  a  nighttime  walk 
around  the  block. 

Next  week  we  will  have  the  rare  op- 
portunity to  save  lives.  We  don't  know 
who — we  do  not  know  where,  but  if  we 
pass  the  Brady  bill  lives  will  be  saved. 

Let's  give  law-abiding  citizens  every- 
where a  break.  Resist  the  NRA  and  sup- 
port the  Brady  bill. 


D  1110 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES  GROSSLY  UN- 
DERESTIMATING COST  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest shell  game,  the  biggest  con  game 
going  on  in  this  country  today  is  being 
done  by  Federal  agencies  which  grossly 
underestimate  the  cost  of  some  pro- 
grams so  they  can  be  approved.  Then 
the  cost  overruns  and  exi>enses  in  fu- 
ture years  are  just  unbelieveable. 

Yesterday  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  NASA  is  understating  the 
cost  of  building  the  space  station  by 
SIO  billion,  and  the  cost  of  o];)erating  it 
by  $24  billion,  according  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report.  The  GAO  re- 
port estimates  that  what  we  really 
have  is  S118  billion  program. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  estimates  the 
ultimate  cost  will  be  $180  billion,  not 
counting  inflation,  and  the  average  cit- 
izen will  see  almost  no  benefit  from 
this.  The  only  people  who  will  really 
benefit  will  be  the  bureaucrats  at 
NASA  and  a  few  fat  cat  government 
contractors. 

Today  we  will  vote  on  a  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  with  a  big  increase 
over  last  year.  It  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  It  contains  over  $2 
billion  in  early  space  station  funding. 

What  we  should  do  is  send  a  message 
to  NASA  and  to  others.  We  need  to  tell 
them  we  have  too  many  poor  people 
who  need  help  in  this  country  and  too 
many  unmet  needs,  and  what  we  really 
need  to  do  is  stop  sending  so  many  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  overseas 
and  so  many  billions  into  outer  space 
and  help  our  people  here  at  home. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BRADY  BELL 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady 
bill.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  long 
overdue. 

Last  Sunday  the  FBI  released  statis- 
tics on  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  for  1990.  Nationwide,  murders. 
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robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults  in- 
creased 10  percent  from  1989.  In  Dallas 
the  number  of  these  crimes  soared  to 
new  records.  Dallas  ranked  eighth  in 
the  Nation  last  year  in  number  of 
homicides— up  to  447  in  1990,  from  351 
in  1989.  We  have  the  obligation  in  this 
House  to  do  what  we  can  to  stop  the 
flood  of  killings  and  violence,  and  start 
saving  lives  right  now — not  5  years  and 
$1  billion  from  now,  which  is  the  time 
and  estimated  cost  to  create  the  na- 
tionwide instant  identification  system 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  Staggers 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  5  more 
years  before  background  checks  are  un- 
dertaken and  convicted  felons,  the 
mentally  incompetent,  and  drug  ad- 
dicts are  prevented  from  buying  hand- 
guns. We  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
families  and  our  communities  to  stop 
the  senseless  killings  today.  Over  9,500 
people  were  murdered  by  handguns  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  If  present 
trends  continue,  almost  50,000  more 
Americans  will  be  needlessly  murdered 
by  handguns  before  the  Staggers  in- 
stant check  system  can  be  imple- 
mented if  it  is  substituted  fen*  the 
Brady  bill. 

In  my  district,  the  Brady  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  Dallas  Police  Chief 
William  Rathbum,  the  Dallas  Police 
Association,  the  Dallas  City  Council, 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  It  is  also 
supported  by  virtually  every  major  law 
enforcement  organization  in  this  Na- 
tion, because  the  experience  in  many 
States  has  unequivocally  demonstrated 
that  waiting  periods  successfully  pre- 
vent illegal  handgun  sales. 

The  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting  period 
is  not  a  panacea  for  keeping  giins  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  eliminat- 
ing violent  crime.  But.  as  Dallas  Police 
Chief  Rathbum  said  recently  in  a  let- 
ter to  me,  "the  Brady  bill  is  an  imiwr- 
tant  first  step  in  making  our  commu- 
nities safer.  It  represents  a  responsible 
approach  to  preventing  needless  death 
and  injury  while  preserving  basic  sec- 
ond amendment  rights." 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Brady  bill  and  join  me  in  keep- 
ing handgruns  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals now. 


FEDERAL  FACELITIES 
COMPLIANCE  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Compliance  Act  of  1991,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  EIckart  and  Mr. 
SCHAEFER  today. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  would  require 
that  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  Department 
of  Defense,  comply  with  the  same  Fed- 
eral and  State  environmental  laws  that 
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EXPRESSION 
CONTINUED 
LOMBIA 

(Mr.   RANGEi 
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mind    these    two    were 
the     notorious     inter- 
(irtels.  which  also  mur- 
J  ustice  Minister,  7  years 

morning  to  express  the 

I  eople  of  this  country  at 

riolence  against  the  in- 

dejmocracy  and  justice  in 

express  once  again  to 

Colombia  the  resolve  of 

to    stand    with    them 

intimidation.       This 

a  reminder  to  us  that 

L^tin  America  and  their 

in  a  bitter  struggle 

and    determined 

I  he  United  States  must 
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do  our  part  to  help  them  through  fa- 
vorable trade  agreements,  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  unwaver- 
ing moral  and  political  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  Americans 
"just-say-no"  to  drugs,  make  no  mis- 
take that  there  are  many  of  us  here 
who  also — resoundingly — say  yes  to  the 
fearless  courage  of  those  such  as  Senor 
Low  Murta  who  are  risking  everything 
to  rid  our  hemisphere  of  this  scourge. 


ANGOLA:  A  CEASE-FIRE  AND 
POLITICAL  SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  some  dramatic  events  have 
quietly  take  place  regarding  the  war- 
torn  African  nation  of  Angola.  They 
culminated  in  Lisbon  last  night  by  a 
cease-fire  agreement  and  political  set- 
tlement. 

Angola  has  been  plagued  by  a  15-year 
civil  war  between  the  Marxist  MPLA 
and  the  rebel  forces  of  UNITA.  This 
conflict,  prolonged  by  the  presence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cuban  mercenaries 
and  Soviet  advisers,  has  resulted  in 
over  200.(X)0  casualties,  produced  some 
20.000  orphans,  and  devastated  the  na- 
tional infrastructure.  As  Angola,  which 
is  rich  in  natural  resources,  is  a  nation 
wracked  by  disease,  misery,  and  star- 
vation. 

But  yesterday,  after  long  and  dif- 
ficult negotiations,  the  warring  fac- 
tions agreed  to  terms  for  a  cease-fire 
and  political  settlement.  The  accord 
that  was  signed  yesterday  sets  the 
stage  for  an  internationally  monitored 
cease-fire,  multiparty  elections  in  1992. 
and  a  politically  neutral  national 
armed  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  spring  recess 
this  Member  traveled  to  Angola  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
UNITA 's  leader.  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi.  I 
was  clear  from  these  meetings  that  Dr. 
Savimbi's  commitment  to  the  peace 
process  and  to  prompt,  free,  and  fair 
elections  is  genuine,  and  that  he  is 
dedicated  to  the  rebuilding  Angola. 

Enormous  difficulties  still  lay  ahead. 
The  ethnic  rivalries  and  political 
hatreds  will  not  easily  fade  away.  But 
the  first  and  most  important  steps 
have  been  made,  and  the  reconciliation 
process  has  begun. 

The  Government  of  Angola  and  the 
UNITA  forces  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  constructive  efforts  to  reach  a 
settlement.  In  addition,  this  cease-fire 
would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
the  Bush  administration,  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  all  be  ten- 
tatively pleased  at  this  major  inter- 
national success  story,  and  as  indi- 
cated in  the  editorial  in  the  morning 
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Washington  Post,  which  follows  the 
participants  in  the  accord  "deserve  not 
just  congratulations  but  generous  sup- 
port, and  particularly  from  nations 
that  contributed  to  their  causes  sepa- 
rately in  war." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  2.  1991] 
Finally,  an  Angola  Settlement 

The  peace  process  Ronald  Reagan  under- 
took in  southern  Africa  is  on  the  vergre  of  a 
crowning  achievement  in  Angola.  The  proc- 
ess envisaged  engaging  the  cooperation  of  a 
reformist  Soviet  Union,  peeling  off  the  for- 
eign military  Interveners;  in  this  case  Cuba 
and  South  Africa,  and  then  inducing  the 
local  combatants  to  face  up  to  domestic  im- 
peratives. The  initialing  of  an  Angolan 
agreement  for  an  internationally  monitored 
cease-fire  and  multi-party  elections  finally 
makes  it  possible  to  anticipate  the  end,  after 
16  years,  of  one  of  the  world's  most  costly 
and  painful  wars. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  earlier  diplomatic 
success.  South  Africa's  granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Namibia  in  1990.  a  happy  meeting  of 
minds  took  place.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  were  eager  to  do  more  Third 
World  business  and— especially  Moscow— to 
lighten  their  respective  Angolan  obligations. 
With  them  was  Portugal's  Secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  Durao  Barroso,  whose 
country,  having  ignited  the  Angolan  civil 
war  by  the  cynical  manner  of  its  departure 
in  1975,  was  not  ready  to  help.  This  is  just 
what  happened.  A  Soviet-American  team  did 
the  joint  papers:  The  Soviet  government  in 
this  instance  made  sure  the  Shevardnadze 
"new  thinking"  survived  its  patron's  ouster, 
and  the  American  government  kept  the  ne- 
gotiation going  by  maintaining  aid  to  the  in- 
surgents. Portugal  hosted  and  mediated 
eight  arduous  rounds  of  talks  among  the  An- 
golans and  carried  off  the  conclusion  unfold- 
ing now. 

There  is  no  underestimating  the  difficul- 
ties that  lie  ahead  as  the  two  principal  par- 
ties attempt  to  put  aside  partisan  hatreds, 
ethnic  rivalries  and  deep  habits  of  autocratic 
control  and  to  build  a  new  society,  politics 
and  economic  system— the  works — out  of  the 
rubble.  But  President  Jose  Eduardo  dos 
Santos  of  the  erstwhile  Marxist  MPLA  and 
rebel  leader  Jonas  Savimbi  of  UNITA.  com- 
batants turned  partners,  have  already  come 
a  long  way.  In  peace  they  deserve  not  just 
congratulation  but  generous  support,  and 
particularly  from  nations  that  contributed 
to  their  causes  separately  in  war. 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  PLAN 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
families  across  the  United  States  are 
continuing  to  gamble  with  their  chil- 
dren's health.  Not  because  they  want 
to — but  because  they  have  little  choice. 
Faced  with  tight  budgets,  it  often 
comes  down  to  buying  food  for  the  fam- 
ily or  paying  for  a  measles  vaccination 
for  a  preschooler;  paying  the  electric 
bill  or  buying  medicine  to  cure  a 
child's  earache.  These  families  are 
gambling  with  the  health  of  their  loved 
ones  because  they  are  caught  in  the 
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middle  of  the  health  care  crisis— they 
make  too  much  to  qualify  for  Federal 
programs  but  not  enough  to  afford  pri- 
vate insurance. 

Fortunately,  many  parents  from  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  no  longer 
have  to  gamble  with  their  children's 
health.  Minnesota  h£is  in  place  a  pre- 
ventative health  care  program  for  chil- 
dren. Now  it  is  time  to  do  more  to  help 
the  rest  of  America's  children.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  proposing  the  chil- 
dren's health  plan,  based  on  Min- 
nesota's successful  program,  to  provide 
health  care  access  for  millions  of 
American  children  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  working  poor. 

The  United  States  spends  more  on 
health  care  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  nearly  $700  billion  this  yeai*. 
Yet,  just  a  fraction  of  this  goes  toward 
preventative  care.  The  children's 
health  plan  is  devoted  solely  to  pre- 
ventative care. 

By  focusing  on  prevention,  the  chil- 
dren's health  plan  will  allow  us  w  take 
a  giant  stride  toward  the  goal  of  keep- 
ing America's  children  healthy. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  STAGGERS 
BILL 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  stated 
that  he  had  been  held  up.  AH  of  us  look 
over  our  shoulder  here  in  Washington. 
My  colleague  from  California  said  that 
the  FBI  stated  that  crime  rates  have 
gone  up.  I  agree  with  both  of  those 
statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  shot  at  over 
1,000  times  and  I  have  been  hit  twice, 
once  in  combat  and  once  as  a  civilian, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  one 
who  hates  weapons  illegally  owned 
more  than  myself. 

California  has  a  15-day  waiting  period 
In  place  and  crime  has  gone  up  178  per- 
cent. We  used  to  have  a  Minuteman  in 
this  country,  and  now  those  who  work 
in  the  majority  want  a  7-day  man. 

Criminals,  crack  dealers,  do  not  buy 
their  guns  in  gun  shops,  they  buy  them 
on  the  streets.  H.R.  7  will  not  address 
that  problem. 
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The  Brady  bill  will  not  affect  Califor- 
nia. Our  laws  are  already  in  place.  H.R. 
1412,  the  Staggers  bill,  can  work.  It  is 
already  working  in  Virginia. 

Sarah  Brady  supports  the  Virginia 
system.  For  2  years,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  working  to  implement 
this  kind  of  a  program,  and  it  works. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 

GUARANTEEING     HEALTH     CARE 

FOR  ALL 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  health  care  system  is  dis- 
integrating before  our  eyes;  37  million 
Americans  have  no  health  insurance, 
another  50  million  are  inadequately  in- 
sured, elderly  citizens  are  unable  to  af- 
ford prescription  drugs,  and  the  United 
States  today  has  one  of  the  highest  in- 
fant mortality  rates  in  the  world. 

All  of  this  and  the  cost  of  health  in- 
surance in  this  country  is  zooming  up- 
ward 15  tc  20  percent  a  year,  and  we 
spend  far  more  per  capita  than  any 
other  nation  on  Earth. 

Yesterday  a  study  was  released  by 
several  Harvard  physicians  including 
Dr.  Steffie  Woolhandler,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  which  shows  very 
clearly  that  if  this  Nation  moves  to- 
ward a  Canadian-style  national  health 
care  system  we  can  save  over  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  by  doing  away  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  paperwork  inherent  in 
our  current  system,  which  has  1,500 
separate  health  insurance  companies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  we  can 
save  approximately  $200  million  a  year 
on  paperwork  and  put  that  money  into 
health  care  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  next  several 
weeks  I  will  be  presenting  legislation 
to  this  body  which  finally  will  guaran- 
tee health  care  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  without  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense and.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  have 
this  plan  without  spending  one  penny 
more  than  the  $700  billion  we  are  pres- 
ently spending. 
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Colombia's  judicial  system  appears 
to  be  crippled  by  the  corruption,  in- 
timidation, and  assassinations  that  are 
systematically  cairried  out  by  the  Co- 
lombian drug  cartels.  No  major  narcot- 
ics cases  have  been  tried  in  Colombia 
since  the  1987  extradition  of  Carlos 
Lehder  Rivas  to  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  last  September  President 
Gaviria  declared  that  he  would  stop  ex- 
traditing drug  traffickers. 

A  reliable  judicial  system  that  is  ca- 
pable of  a  fair,  expeditious  adnunistra- 
tion  of  justice  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment to  any  govenmient's  ability  to 
exercise  authority  in  presenting  law 
and  order.  The  Colombian  system  is 
tested  every  day  by  inhuman  vigilan- 
tism  on  the  part  of  drug  traffickers. 
Last  year,  500  policemen  and  600  citi- 
zens including  public  officials  and 
judges  were  killed  by  drug  traffickers. 
No  judicial  system  can  be  expected  to 
effectively  function  under  such  condi- 
tions. Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues when  providing  assistance  to 
Colombia,  we  should  direct  our  efforts 
to  reinforcing  their  fragile  judicial  sys- 
tem, and  in  pressing  for  an  extradition 
treaty. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  COLOM- 
BIA'S FORMER  MINISTER  OF 
JUSTICE 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  1984,  Colombia's  Minister  of  Justice 
Rodrigo  Lara  Bonialla  was  assas- 
sinated. Two  days  ago,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  tragic  date,  Colombian  drug 
traffickers  struck  again,  assassinating 
former  Justice  Minister  Enrique  Low 
Murta. 

In  August  1989.  then  Colombian 
President  Barco  declared  war  on  the 
drug  trafficking  organization,  that  had 
been  systematically  executing  and  kid- 
napping officials  throughout  the  Ande- 
an nation.  That  valiant  crusade  to  rid 
Colombia  of  the  narco-killers  has  been 
continued  by  Colombia's  current  presi- 
dent, Cesar  Gaviria.  While  we  laud  this 
continued  effort;  in  light  of  the  recent 
tragic  murder  of  former  Justice  Murta, 
it  is  important  to  point  out  a  very  dis- 
turbing component  in  Colombia's 
struggle. 


THE  BUSH  RECESSION:  TRICKLE- 
DOWN  REVISITED? 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
economy  has  always  been  this  Nation's 
best  social  policy.  Together  with  fair 
tax  laws  and  investment  in  our  people 
and  infrastructure,  economic  growth 
offers  the  best  way  to  help  Americans 
achieve  their  dreams. 

But  for  the  past  few  years,  even  while 
people  thought  times  were  good,  these 
dreams  have  slipped  away  for  many 
working  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans. Housing  costs  making  home  own- 
ership impossible  for  many;  education 
costs  forcing  many  parents  to  choose 
which  child,  if  any,  to  send  to  college; 
medical  costs  are  pushing  many  family 
budgets  to  the  breaking  point. 

When  the  Bush  administration  fi- 
nally admitted  that  there's  a  recession, 
they  claimed  it  would  be  short  and 
mild.  It  is  becoming  clear  these  were 
vain  hopes  and  nothing  more,  that  this 
recession  is  much  worse  than  they 
promised. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  this  re- 
cession, more  pajnroll  jobs  were  lost 
than  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  1981- 
82  recession,  which  was  hardly  short 
and  hardly  mild.  And  this  week  we 
learned  that  every  single  part  of  our 
economy  declined  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1991.  Tomorrow  will  bring 
the  latest  and  worst  unemployment 
numbers. 

Unfortunately,  the  recession  is  here 
for  a  while,  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
to  hurt.  And  every  day  we  wait  for  the 
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to  do  something  about 
more  Americans  lose 
jobs,  the  educations  of  more  Americans 
are  disrupted,  fewer  homes  are  bought, 
fewer  dreams  are  achieved. 

the  Bush  recession  call 
and  approaches,  but  we 


to  relieve  mill 
the  impossible 
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administration 
the   recession, 


The  facts  of 
for  new  action 
are  getting  onli  more  of  the  same  from 
George  Bush.  The  President  thinks 
that  if  we  cut  i  he  capital  gains  tax  for 
the  wealthy,  tl  ings  would  brighten  up. 
But  we  have  tried  the  Republican 
trickle-down  t|ieory,  and  it  does  not 
work. 

The  fact  is  that  tax  cuts  for  the  rich 
are  not  going  to  pay  tuition  bills  or 
mortgage  pajnuents,  they  are  not  going 


ons  of  Americans  from 
burden  of  health  costs, 
and  they  are  nc  t  going  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  today  s  middle-class  live  at 
least  as  good  a  fife  as  their  parents. 

makes  it  clear:  We 
need  new  thinking  in  this  country  that 
first  addresses !  the  aspirations  of  the 
great  America^  middle  class,  not  the 
avarice  of  the  v  ealthy. 


SUPPORT  OF  fEDERAL  FAdLITIES 
COMI  LIANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  SCHAEFIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i  evise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then,  a  legislative  proposal 
comes  across  3ur  desks  that  makes 
such  good  sensit  or  corrects  so  serious 
an  inequity  thi.t  party  lines  seem  not 
to  matter.  The  iFederal  Facilities  Com- 
pliance Act,  wMch  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Congressman  IIckart  in  introducing 
today,  undoubt*  sdly  fits  that  category. 

The  legislatidn  merely  clarifies  that 
existing  enforcjment  authority  which 
States  and  EPiL  currently  use  against 
private  RCRA  nolators  apply  to  Fed- 
eral facilities  is  well.  In  other  words. 
Federal  agencies— just  like  their  pri- 
vate counterpat"t8 — would  now  be  sub- 
ject to  State-s  ssessed  fines  and  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Nation's  waste  disposal  laws.  Environ- 
mental contam  nation  doesn't  differen- 
tiate between  Federal  and  private 
causes;  neither  should  the  law. 

Last  Congreai,  on  two  occasions,  we 
in  the  House  overwhelmingly  supported 
this  commonsense  principle.  Now,  with 
the  other  bodyj  prepared  to  follow  our 
lead,  it  is  critijcal  that  we  once  again 
demonstrate  our  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  environmental  compliance.  I 
ask  you  to  join  me  and  nearly  140  of 
our  colleagues'  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act. 


USE  COMMON 
THE 


SENSE:  SUPPORT 
IBRADY  BILL 


(Mr.  ANDREWS 
was  given  pennlssion 
House  for  1  mio  iite.) 


of  Maine  asked  and 
to  address  the 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  that  the  American 
people  simply  cannot  wait  7  days  to 
buy  a  handgun,  that  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  will  be  violated. 

Before  we  get  carried  away  on  our  de- 
bate on  the  Brady  bill,  I  suggest  we 
apply  a  bit  of  common  sense  to  this 
issue.  We  wait  7  days  to  have  our  tele- 
phones installed.  We  wait  7  days  to 
have  our  cable  television  hooked  up. 
Somehow  the  world  goes  on.  Somehow 
we  cope.  Somehow  the  Constitution 
manages  to  survive. 

What  is  so  different  about  handguns? 
We  have  heard  from  those  people  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  single 
day  to  protect  us  that  the  Brady  bill 
will  make  a  difference.  It  will  save 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  person  cannot  wait 
7  days  to  buy  a  handgun,  then  I  suggest 
he  should  not  have  one  in  the  first 
place,  and  when  it  takes  as  long  to  buy 
a  handgun  in  this  country  as  it  does  to 
have  your  telephone  installed,  then  our 
streets  will  be  safer. 

I  suggest  we  use  a  little  common 
sense  on  this  issue  and  support  the 
Brady  bill. 


SUPPORT  THE  B-2  BOMBER 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  misinformation  lately  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an 
expensive  aircraft.  Any  defense  system 
with  its  capabilities  is  necessarily 
costly,  but  we  have  to  keep  this  cost  in 
perspective. 

If  we  compare  the  cost  of  the  B-2 
against  other  weapons  systems  as  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— which  is  the  only  meaningful  way 
to  make  such  comparisons — we  find 
that  the  Stealth  bomber  is  actually 
cheaper  than  earlier  bombers.  It  is 
even  cheaper  in  relative  terms  than  B- 
17  Flying  Fortresses  of  World  War  n. 

Some  figures. 

The  B-52  during  its  procurement 
stage  absorbed  .136  percent  of  our  GNP. 

The  B-IB  bomber  took  .129  percent  of 
our  GNP  during  its  procurement. 

But  the  B-2  will  cost  only  .058  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  once  procurement  be- 
gins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  B-2  gives  us  an  es- 
sential military  capability  at  a  cost 
which,  on  examination,  is  quite  reason- 
able. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bomber. 


D  1140 

BANI-SADR'S  TURN  TO  SPEAK 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  address   the   House   for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUte 
Department  has  reportedly  declined  to 
give  former  Iranian  President  Bani- 
Sadr  a  visa  to  visit  the  United  States 
to  promote  his  new  book,  "My  Turn  to 
Speak,"  a  book  which  alleges  that 
high-level  operatives  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  Presidential  campaign  negotiated 
with  Iran  to  delay  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican hostages  in  1980  and  1981  in  return 
for  arm  sales  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment when  Reagan  took  office. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  is  not 
trying  to  silence  the  former  Iranian 
President,  but  in  light  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  alleged  secret 
deals  between  the  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paign and  the  Government  of  Iran,  the 
Department's  attempt  to  exclude  Bani- 
Sadr  certainly  looks  suspicious,  espe- 
cially since  Bani-Sadr  was  publicly  op- 
posed to  the  hostage-taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  allegations  by 
Bani-Sadr  and  others  are  grave  and  far- 
reaching.  Since  the  principal  alleged 
participant  is  no  longer  able  to  speak 
for  himself,  we  should  not  close  off  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
event  flrom  others  who  were  involved. 

Maybe  Bani-Sadr's  account  of  the 
events  is  untrue.  Maybe  it  is  not  reli- 
able, but  we  will  never  know  until  we 
hear  him  out.  Efforts  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  prevent  him  from  visiting 
the  United  States  only  serve  to  cast 
greater  suspicion  on  the  role  of  current 
members  of  the  Bush  administration. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  CONTROL 
PACKAGE  DESERVES  ACTION 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion reported  that  the  violent  crime 
rate  jumjjed  10  percent  in  the  United 
States  in  1990.  According  to  prelimi- 
nary FBI  statistics,  murder  and  aggra- 
vated assault  each  increased  by  10  per- 
cent, robbery  by  11  percent,  and  rape 
by  9  percent  last  year.  This  upsurge,  in 
brutal,  personal  crimes  against  Ameri- 
cans is  absolutely  unacceptable. 

Last  year,  this  body  overwhelmingly 
passed  strong  law  enforcement  legisla- 
tion. It  included  habeas  corpus  reform, 
expansion  of  the  Federal  death  penalty, 
liberalization  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
and  mandatory  victim's  restitution. 
The  other  body  approved  corresponding 
provisions.  These  were  truly  tough 
anticrime  bills,  and  they  reflected  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  lopsided  votes  in  their 
favor.  And  yet  somehow,  many  of  the 
most  useful  provisions  were  scuttled  in 
conference  committee. 

Soon,  this  House  will  vote  on  a  hand- 
gun waiting  period.  But  while  I  support 
it,  a  waiting  period,  by  itself,  will  do 
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little  to  reduce  violent  crime.  The 
American  people  demand  a  comprehen- 
sive response.  The  time  has  come  to 
act  on  the  President's  crime-control 
package. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR. 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  you  an  inspirational  article 
written  about  my  good  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr. 

Many  of  us  saw  Tip  as  he  walked  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  last  week.  His 
familiar  greeting  of  "Hi  ya  old  pal" 
brought  back  many  fond  memories. 

Throughout  his  50  years  of  public 
service,  the  Speaker  was  a  champion 
for  the  causes  of  the  needy.  His 
staunch  commitment  to  helping  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  has  not  dimin- 
ished since  his  retirement.  In  fact,  his 
passion  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

Last  week.  Speaker  O'Neill  testified 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  to 
speak  In  support  of  additional  funding 
for  cancer  research.  He  discussed  his 
own  battle  with  cancer,  and  that  of  our 
close  friend.  Sil  Conte.  His  20-year  bat- 
tle to  promote  cancer  research  stems 
from  his  deep  desire  to  see  an  end  to 
this  deadly  disease  that  has  touched 
the  lives  of  many  Americans. 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  fought  this  bat- 
tle for  cancer  research  with  dignity, 
compassion,  and  clear  sense  for  what  is 
right. 

Mike  Bamicle.  a  columnist  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  best  captures  the  Speak- 
er's commitment  to  public  service  and 
the  needy.   I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  news  column  for  the  Record: 
[From  the  Bostxin  Glob«,  Apr.  28,  1991] 
A  Rare  Man.  Cast  m  Firm  Beliefs 
(By  Mike  Bamicle) 

When  he  came  on  TV  the  other  night,  talk- 
ing about  the  need  to  allot  more  money  for 
cancer  research,  I  found  myself  thinking 
about  all  the  lost  years  beyond  retrieval  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  on  the  screen,  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  is  the  best  big  guy  I  ever  met 
in  my  whole  life.  Now,  he  is  78  and  I  guess 
the  poison  Is  back  in  his  system  but,  for 
once,  it  would  be  nice  to  write  something 
pleasant  in  the  present  tense  about  a  politi- 
cian, even  a  retired  one,  so  here  we  go. 

Tip  O'Neill  is  a  success  because  he  is  a  nice 
man,  likes  people  and  has  a  deeply  rooted, 
quite  firm  set  of  beliefs.  All  three  ingredi- 
ents make  him  different  from  most  public 
people  today  who  whine  about  how  hard 
their  Jobs  are.  Insulate  themselves  with  con- 
sultants and  shrink  from  ever  planting  any 
flag  of  belief  in  the  landscape  for  fear  they 
might  offend  some  special  Interest  or,  worse, 
lose  an  election. 

I  first  met  him  in  19G6.  At  the  time,  my  day 
Job  was  running  an  elevator  in  a  congres- 
sional office  building,  a  young  guy  on  the 
way  up.  My  night  Job  was  in  a  downtown 


hotel,  cleaning  floors  after  dark.  I  didn't 
know  anybody  and  didn't  know  any  better, 
but  I  was  happy  for  the  work  because  there 
were  then  a  couple  small  kids  at  home  who 
had  a  bad  habit  of  eating. 

O'Neill  was  a  seven-term  congressman, 
wired  too  because  he  had  been  thick  with 
Sam  Rayburn  and  was  closer  still  to  John 
McCormack,  who  held  the  speaker's  gavel 
after  death  took  it  from  Rayburn.  Even  then. 
Tip  O'Neill  WM  one  of  the  men  who  moved 
the  House.  He  had  clout. 

But  he  treated  elevator  operators  the  same 
as  he  treated  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  top  nun 
at  a  parochial  school,  the  president  of  Har- 
vard or  the  cashier  at  Pimlico's  $50  window; 
With  respect,  kindness,  humor  and,  always, 
an  open  hand  and  open  heart.  And  he  has 
never  changed. 

Politics  was  a  more  honorable  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  honest  profession  25  years  ago. 
A  lot  was  happening  in  the  country  and  to 
the  country.  There  was  a  war  raging,  one 
that  was  dividing  the  nation,  killing  its  soul. 
People  were  dying  at  a  clip  of  about  a  hun- 
dred a  week  in  Vietnam.  And  people  here 
were  fighting  for  decency  because  men, 
women  and  children  were  being  denied  dig- 
nity due  to  the  color  of  their  skin.  O'Neill 
was  big  in  both  bouts. 

He  was  always  on  the  correct  side  of  im- 
portant issues  because  he  relied  on  his  grut 
and  common  sense.  His  conscience  out- 
weighed the  caution  that  freezes  so  many 
who  fake  their  way  Into  office. 

And  he  is  human.  Oh  God,  Is  he  ever.  He 
cannot  keep  a  secret,  would  tell  you  about 
practically  anything  that  was  taking  place 
within  the  corridors  of  power.  He  loved  his 
Job  and  he  loves  his  wife,  his  family,  his 
grandchildren,  Ted  Williams,  the  Red  Sox, 
poker,  slow  horses,  old  fighters,  great  sto- 
ries, sentiment.  New  EJngland  boiled  dinners, 
any  golf  course  and  almost  everyone  he  has 
ever  come  Into  contact  with.  Other  than 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Donald  Regan,  whom  he 
figured  for  fakers,  I  never  heard  him  bad- 
mouth  a  single  person.  Plus,  he's  the  King  of 
Favors,  enjoys  picking  up  the  phone  to  help 
others. 

And  If  all  those  whom  he  assisted  stood 
single-file,  the  line  would  stretch  from 
O'Neill's  old  house  on  Russell  Street  all  the 
way  to  Seattle.  It  would  not  matter  if  you 
were  a  millionaire  or  a  mill  worker,  the  old 
man  made  the  same  effort  for  everyone. 

He  was  shaped  by  the  Depression  and  FDR. 
He  thinks  politics  is  about  poeple  and  gov- 
ernment is  about  caring  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Politi- 
cians today  would  regard  him  as  quaint  or 
old-fashioned  because  O'Neill  has  values  that 
go  beyond  the  next  election. 

Once,  I  saw  him  posing  for  a  picture  with 
this  important  Boston  banker  and  the  bank- 
er's son.  A  woman  from  O'Neill's  district  had 
worked  for  years  for  the  bank  but  had  been 
laid  off  because  she  was  too  old.  As  the 
House  photographer  asked  everyone  to  smile, 
the  speaker  told  the  banker  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  this  woman  was  dismissed  because, 
"If  she  and  I  took  a  walk  from  Porter  Square 
to  Harvard  Square  some  Saturday  morning 
and  people  found  out  she  lost  her  Job,  I  bet 
you'd  lose  yourself  a  couple  hundred  ac- 
counts." She  stayed. 

He  can  keep  you  up  all  night  with  stories 
about  James  Michael  Curley  and  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, about  losses  at  the  track,  the  Super 
Bowl  and  the  World  Series,  too.  He  remem- 
bers Ellis  Klnder's  earned  run  average  and 
the  expression  on  Carl  Albert's  face  when 
O'Neill  told  him  that  Richard  Nixon  was 
going  to  be  impeached  and  the  votes  were 


there  to  do  the  Job.  He  is  history  and  he  Is 
real.  He  is  Just  a  flat-out  good  guy,  the 
greatest,  because  he  has  remained  true  to 
himself 

Years  ago  when  Kenny  O'Donnell  died,  the 
late  Junior  Carr,  another  old  pal  of  O'Neill's 
said  something  about  Kenny,  who  ran  the 
White  House  under  Kennedy,  that  absolutely 
must  be  said  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  this 
morning: 


STATEMENT  ON  BOAT  TAX 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  yeaj-, 
they  called  it  tax  fairness.  It  was  a 
plan  meant  to  soak  the  rich  by  slap- 
ping a  luxury  tax  on  pleasure  boats. 
Well,  it  is  not  fair  for  boat  manufactur- 
ers, and  it  is  not  fair  for  those  losing 
jobs.  Once  again  we  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  higher  taxes  hurt  work- 
ing men  and  women  by  distorting  the 
marketplace  and  driving  customers 
away. 

The  people  who  are  reaching  for  life 
preservers  are  blue-collar  workers  who 
used  to  build  boats  before  taxes  sank 
our  domestic  sales.  Those  who  can  af- 
ford boats  buy  elsewhere — where  boat 
taxes  have  been  lowered  to  attract 
American  customers  who  used  to  do 
business  here  at  home. 

While  we  drive  our  manufacturers 
under,  19,000  boating  industry  jobs  will 
be  lost  in  1  year  alone,  hurting  families 
who  want  to  work.  And  that's  not  fair. 

Let  us  face  it:  Congress  went  over- 
board with  this  tax,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  keep  our  boating  industry  from 
sinking  is  to  repeal  it. 


H.R.  7,  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  we  have  had  computerized 
criminal  records  in  Virginia  since  1966 
and  it  still  took  us  more  than  6  months 
to  implement  an  instantaneous  back- 
ground check.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  has  recently  con- 
cluded that  it  would  take  the  FBI  5  to 
10  years  to  develop  a  central  criminal 
record  file  and  only  then  could  we 
begin  to  implement  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem called  for  in  the  Staggers  bill. 

I  support  the  Virginia  instantaneous 
background  check  system  and  I  strong- 
ly support  the  Attorney  General's  ef- 
forts to  implement  a  nationwide  back- 
ground check  system  already  provided 
for  in  the  1988  McCollum  amendment. 
But  I  do  not  support  an  unrealistic  un- 
attainable bill  that  would  once  again 
keep  this  Congress  from  enacting  rea- 
sonable gxm  control  legislation. 

The  Brady  bill  is  an  important  in- 
terim measure  that  would  sunset  once 
individual  States  and  the  Nation  im- 
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plement  an  in  itantaneous  background 
check  like  we  1  lave  in  Virginia. 

I  urge  my  co  leagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
H.R.  1412  and  yes"  to  the  Brady  bill, 
H.R.  7. 
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BRADY  BILL  DESERVES  SUPPORT 

(Ms.  MOLINj  IRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tojaddress  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  MOLINArI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
todp.y  in  strorg  support  of  H.R.  7,  the 
Brady  bill.  Tie  House  is  expected  to 
vote  on  this  i  nportant  and  controver- 
sial issue  with  n  the  next  week. 

Ironically,  )pponents  of  this  bill 
claim  that  th<  Brady  bill's  prime  flaw 
is  that  it  do<s  not  mandate  a  back- 
ground check.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
does  allow  for  a  background  check,  and 
realistically,  it  encourages  a  back- 
ground check  It  will,  in  the  appro 
priate  cases,  s  top  the  deadly  sale  of  a 
handgun. 

There  is  no  magic  with  this  bill,  no 
cure-all,  but  t  le  Brady  bill  offers  hope, 
hope  that  has  been  realized  in  life,  in 
States  that  hi.ve  waiting  periods,  with 
cooperating  b(  rder  States. 

Perhaps  I  ar  i  here  today  out  of  a  pa- 
rochial concern  because  I  represent 
New  York  Ci;y.  It  was  just  realized 
that  New  Yoik  City  in  1990  had  over 
2,245  homicides,  making  it  the  highest 
in  the  Nation.  As  violent  crime  contin- 
ues to  rage  out  of  control,  96  percent  of 
the  crimes  co:  nmitted  with  the  legally 
obtained  hanc  guns  in  New  York  were 
obtained  from  out  of  State.  Short  of  es- 
tablishing bor  der  guards,  this  importa- 
tion will  not  a  top 

We  in  New  ''  'ork  ai-e  desperate  for  so- 
lutions, solut  ons  that  do  not  penalize 
citizens  legiti  nately  seeking  a  gun,  so- 
lutions that  vill  help  citizens  take  a 
step  in  the  rl  rht  direction  to  curb  the 
violence  on  our  streets  in  America 
today.  Not  5  or  10  years  from  now  as 
the  Staggers  bills  suggests. 

I  urge  my  (olleagues  to  support  the 
Brady  bill  whsn  the  House  considers  it 
next  week.  It  is  important  toward  en- 
suring neighbjr  security.  It  is  essential 
toward  saving  a  life. 


TRADE  AGEEEMENT  MEANS  LOSS 
C  F  U.S.  JOBS 

(Ms.  KAPTJR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t(  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  t^  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTllrR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Busl,  administration  released 
its  response  ;o  congressional  concerns 
regarding  thi  proposal  United  States- 
Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement  going 
forward  under  the  so-called  "fast 
track."  The  ]>re8ident's  letter  is  large- 
ly rhetorical.  It  has  no  guarantees  that 
our  congressional  concerns  will  be  in- 
corporated ill  the  body  of  the  trade 
agreement  itself.  None  of  our  specific 
concerns  about  adjustment  policies  in 


both  nations,  workers  rights,  and  fair 
labor  standards,  the  enforcement  of 
Mexican  labor  and  environmental  laws, 
would  be  included  as  a  part  of  this 
agreement. 

Instead,  the  President  said  that  he 
will  try  to  focus  on  these  concerns 
through  promises  of  working  closely 
with  Mexico  in  parallel  agreements,  at 
best,  memorandum  of  understanding, 
and  good  will  efforts. 

However,  I  ask,  who  will  really  en- 
force any  agreement  that  we  would  be 
able  to  reach?  Recently,  at  California 
State  University,  a  study  was  done  on 
Ohio-based  firms  that  are  currently  op- 
erating in  Mexico.  For  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  show  Ohio  has  already 
lost  over  100,000  jobs  to  Mexico,  where 
the  average  wage  is  between  $5  and  $10 
a  day.  This  trade  agreement  means  a 
loss  of  jobs  for  our  country,  and  some- 
one ought  to  pay  attention  to  that. 

ULTIMATE  POLITICAL  WITCH 
HUNT 

(Mr.  RIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
because  yesterday  was  day  50  of  the 
President's  100-day  challenge  to  this 
body  to  pass  this  comprehensive  crime 
package,  and  the  day  after  the  FBI  re- 
leased their  annual  crime  report  indi- 
cating that  violent  crimes  were  up  10 
percent  over  last  year. 

Also  yesterday,  the  Washington  Post 

•  ran  an  article  headlined,  "Probe  of  1980 

Reagan    Campaign,    House    Democrats 

Study  Allegations  of  Delay  of  Hostage 

Release." 
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Well,  excuse  me,  but  what  is  going  on 
here?  Reagan-bashing,  which  is  becom- 
ing pretty  popular  around  here,  judging 
from  the  recent  budget  debate,  is  being 
taken  to  a  new  extreme.  It  seems  that 
there  are  certain  people  who  want  to 
conduct  a  witch  hunt  aimed  at  pinning 
blame  on  the  late  CIA  Director,  Wil- 
liam Casey,  for  negotiating  a  deal  for 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  in  exchange  for 
the  immediate  release  of  American 
hostages  after  the  November  1980,  elec- 
tion. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  fact  the 
ultimate  political  witch  hunt,  since  we 
all  know  that  dead  men  tell  no  lies;  but 
if  the  Democrats  want  to  revisit  the 
circumstances  of  the  1980  election  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  give  them  an 
edge  in  next  year's  Presidential  elec- 
tion, so  be  it.  because  there  are  some  of 
us  who  recall  doubt-digit  unemploy- 
ment, double-digit  inflation,  the  stag- 
nation, malaise,  and  despair  that 
gripped  this  land  in  1980. 

But  instead  of  the  usual  partisan  ran- 
cor, let  me  suggest  a  better  way.  Let  us 
put  aside  our  differences  and  show  the 
American  people  some  true  leadership. 


and  specifically  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  let  us  get 
busy.  Heed  the  President's  100-day 
challenge  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  debate  and  act  on  his  tough  crime 
package. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  delegation  to  this  House  and 
the  three  great  automobile  companies 
invited  Members  of  the  House  to  visit 
Detroit  last  Thursday  and  Friday  to 
see  the  perilous  state  of  the  industry. 
We  did.  We  had  enormous  admiration 
for  their  product,  and  we  were  im- 
pressed by  their  statements  of  deep 
concern,  backed  up  by  the  facts. 

Just  yesterday  and  today  we  read 
that  the  automobile  industry  had  by 
far  the  worst  quarter  in  terms  of  losses 
in  their  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  account  for  one 
out  of  seven  jobs  in  America  and  we 
have  to  take  horrendously  difficult  and 
important  steps  to  save  the  industry. 

Every  single  major  player  in  De- 
troit^Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler— has  a  Japanese  partner,  is  in 
a  joint  venture  with  Japanese  auto- 
mobile makers  to  design  and  produce 
better  cars.  The  one  group  that  they 
are  not  involved  in  joint  ventures  with 
is  with  each  other.  They  cannot  pool 
their  own  talents.  They  cannot  pool 
their  own  ability  to  raise  capital,  their 
own  design  talents,  their  own  manufac- 
turing talents. 

They  are  down-scaling.  They  are 
closing  plants.  They  are  consolidating 
plants,  but  they  are  doing  it  within 
each  firm  and  not  industrywide  to 
achieve  maximum  utilization  of  re- 
sources. 

It  is  the  antitrust  law  that  prevents 
that.  We  have  got  to  take  the  shackles 
off  the  automobile  industry  so  that 
where  there  is  already  bitter  intense 
competition  from  foreign  car  manufac- 
turers in  any  given  field,  like  the  small 
cars,  the  medium  cars,  that  the  domes- 
tic automobile  industry  can  do  its  best, 
consolidate  resources  and  join  forces 
and  compete  more  successfully  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so  far. 


AUTHORITATIVE     STUDY     AMEND- 
MENT TO  NASA  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  that  will  provide  for 
a  study  of  how  we  can  best  achieve  the 
planned  scientific  objectives  of  space 
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station  Freedom  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive way. 

A  space  station  should  not  be  an  end 
unto  itself.  It  can  be  justified  only  if 
the  scientific  research  it  enables  is 
worth  its  price  tag;  that  price  tag  is 
now  estimated  by  NASA  at  $30  billion 
and  by  the  GAO  at  $40  billion  or  more. 
For  that  kind  of  money  we  should  be 
purchasing  more  than  a  status  symbol 
in  space.  We  ought  to  be  purchasing 
the  most  cost-effective  scientific  re- 
search available. 

This  is  not  an  antispace  amendment, 
and  antispace  station  amendment.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  fiscal  accountabil- 
ity. 

Given  the  radically  reduced  capabili- 
ties of  the  scaled  down  space  station 
and  the  growing  concern  about  its  af- 
fordability,  the  time  is  right  for  the 
authoritative  study  my  amendment 
will  mandate. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FACILITIES  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Facilities  Compliance  Act  of  1991 
takes  away  the  Federal  Government's 
incentive  to  litigate  rather  than  reme- 
diate the  environmental  calamities  it 
has  created  at  Federal  facilities.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  can  tell  you  that  much  time 
is  spent  reviewing  the  operations  and 
consequences  of  day-to-day  activities 
at  our  Nation's  Federal  facilities. 

Policymakers  need  to  encourage  the 
path  to  environmental  restoration.  The 
toxic  legacy  of  the  military  constitutes 
the  largest  and  most  serious  environ- 
mental threat  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  Presently  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  operating  at  health  and  envi- 
ronmental standards  well  below  the 
standards  which  private  firms  are  man- 
dated to  comply  with. 

As  a  new  decade  begins,  a  national 
consensus  exists  on  the  need  to  provide 
all  Americans  with  a  clean,  safe,  and 
healthful  environment.  Virtually  every 
State  has  within  its  borders  federally 
owned  or  operated  facilities  with  envi- 
ronmental violations  and  compliance 
problems.  All  States  therefore  share 
the  complex  problems  associated  with 
these  facilities.  All  States  are  hopeful 
for  swift  solutions  to  these  problems. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
public  health  to  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment special  status  to  pollute. 
Please  cosponsor  the  Eckart-Schaefer 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act  of 
1991. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FACILrnES  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
as  my  colleague  just  before  me,  to  ask 
your  support  for  the  Federal  Facilities 
Compliance  Act.  If  I  can,  let  me  give 
you  an  example  from  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin  why  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. 

In  1977,  as  part  of  an  assessment  of 
military  facilities  across  the  country, 
the  U.S.  Army  indicated  there  might 
be  problems  on  what  was  a  prominent 
ammunition  site  in  World  War  n.  Ten 
years  later,  the  Army  finally  got 
around  to  testing  the  facility  and  as- 
sured everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
that  the  facility  was  fine  and  no  pollu- 
tion was  on  site. 

Now  several  years  later,  we  find  our- 
selves with  wells  contaminated  on 
nearby  farms  and  homes.  We  also  dis- 
cover that  the  company  which  was 
hired  by  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
much  of  the  assessment  has  now  plead- 
ed guilty  to  charges  of  filing  fraudulent 
testing  on  that  site  itself,  so  the  prob- 
lem may  be  much  worse  than  we  ever 
expected  it  was;  but  now  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  like  States  around  the  rest 
of  the  country,  cannot  do  anything  to 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  clean 
up  the  site.  It  cannot  even  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  expedite  the 
hiring  of  a  new  firm  to  test  that  site 
once  again  and  cannot  even  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  the  same 
kind  of  fines  it  can  force  private  indus- 
try to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  model  for  the  cleanup 
of  hazardous  waste  sites  around  the 
country,  and  instead  we  find  it  is  a 
model  for  the  way  that  sites  should  not 
be  cleaned  up.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Federal  Facilities  Com- 
pliance Act,  H.R.  1056. 


ANOTHER  PLEASURE  TRIP  AT 
TAXPA"X^RS'  EXPENSE 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  taxpayers  got  screwed  again.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
took  a  weekend  golf  trip  to  Augusta, 
GA,  and  the  taxpayers  got  stuck  with 
the  bill,  $27,000,  and  he  went  after  his 
boss  promised  a  full-scale  investigation 
into  taxijayer-financed  travel.  This  was 
after  his  Chief  of  Staff,  John  Sununu, 
got  caught  taking  ski  trips  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  bummer.  These 
things  should  be  looked  into.  Look, 
there  are  plenty  of  golf  courses  around 
Washington,  DC,  that  if  he  wants  to  go 
golfing  he  can  go  and  golf  and  if  he 
does  not  get  it  free,  it  is  only  going  to 


cost  green  fees  and  a  golf  cart,  but  not 
$27,000. 

Hurry  up.  Mr.  President,  with  your 
investigation.  The  taxpayers  cannot  af- 
ford any  more  delays. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Members  are  reminded  to 
address  their  remarks  to  the  Chair. 


D  1200 

THE  FEDERAL  FACXLITIES 
COMPLIANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  join  over  100  of  my  House  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Federal  Facilities 
Compliance  Act.  This  bill  clarifies  that 
States  have  the  authority  to  assess 
civil  fines  and  penalties  against  Fed- 
eral facilities  for  noncompliance  with 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act.  Last  Congress,  the  legislation 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously,  that  was  designed 
to  ensure  that  States  use  the  fines  col- 
lected against  Federal  facilities  only 
for  environmental  projects  or  enforce- 
ment. My  amendment  simply  required 
that  when  States  collect  fines  from  a 
Federal  facility  for  violation  of  RCRA 
that  those  moneys  must  be  used  for  en- 
vironmentally related  efforts. 

I  feel  strongly  that  if  tax  dollars  are 
used  to  pay  environmental  penalties  it 
is  only  right  that  those  moneys  be  used 
for  further  environmental  purposes.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  Federal  Facilities 
Compliance  Act  and  I  plan  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  for  swift  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  the  bill. 


BAD  NEWS  FROM  OUR  NATIONS 
AUTO  MAKERS 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
bad  news  from  our  Nation's  auto  mak- 
ers. In  just  the  first  90  days  of  this 
year,  GM  and  Ford  lost  a  combined 
total  of  $2  billion.  The  heartbeat  of  De- 
troit is  weak,  and  it  might  well  grow 
weaker.  Some  want  to  teach  Detroit  a 
lesson.  So  they  buy  their  cars  from  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese.  Their  idea 
of  fulfilling  their  patriotic  duty  is  to 
tie  a  flag  and  a  yellow  ribbon  to  the  an- 
tenna of  their  BMW.  Then  they  will 
say,  "I'll  do  what's  best  for  me,  and  De- 
troit be  damned." 
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TRADE    WITH    NEW 
OF    EASTERN    EU- 


ENCOURAGI>  G 
DEMCXJRACPES 
ROPE 

(Mr.  ZELIFt"  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  toj  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZEiilFFl  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
fall  of  the  Be  -lin  Wall  and  the  end  of 
the  Warsaw  PEict,  several  countries  in 
Extern  Europe  have  reached  out  to 
the  West  and  especially  to  the  United 
States  in  the  1  lope  of  joining  our  better 
economic  and  political  systems.  The 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  democ- 
racy and  free  i  narket  economies,  has  to 
extend  our  ivelcome  and  make  a 
stronger  effoit  to  incorporate  these 
countries  Into  a  trade  alliance.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  private  sector- 
sponsored  trill  to  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia whers  I  led  a  New  Hampshire 
trade  delegation  seeking  to  establish 
ties  to  these  newly  emerged  democ- 
racies in  Eastern  Europe.  While  there, 
we  were  able  t }  sign  most-favored-state 
treaties  with  both  nations  whereby 
they  would  o;>en  up  opportunities  for 
small  businesses  and  corporations  from 
New  Hampehil-e.  The  governments  in 
Poland  and  Chechoslovakia  will  make 
the  effort  to  enable  our  businesses  to 
market  the  gobds  and  services  that  will 
modernize  Eastern  Europe  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  Tney  have  been  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  for  almost  50 
years  and  now  that  they  are  free  they 
want  to  experience  the  benefits  of  lib- 
erty,   democriuiy,    and    choice.    As    a 


country,  we 


lave  an  opportunity   to 


make  a  concerted  effort  to  provide 
these  people  with  the  education  and 
technology  resources  that  are  needed 
to  enable  thei  i  to  make  the  transition 
to  a  free  marlcet  economy.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Membe: «  of  Congress  to  open  up 


your  States  economies  and  encourage 
trade  with  the  new  democracies  of 
Elastern  Europe  particularly  in  Poland 
where  much  progress  and  sacrifice  has 
already  been  made.  This  country  needs 
our  leadership  now  and  we  cannot 
desert  them.  As  their  economy  be- 
comes more  successful,  they  can  be- 
come the  model  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
time  that  we  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


BRADY  BILL  SUPPORTED  BY 
THOUSANDS  OF  POLICE  OFFICERS 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize 
the  second  amendment  right  of  all 
Americans  to  bear  arms.  However,  a 
decent  and  orderly  society  requires 
reasonable  restraints  on  firearms  in 
order  to  truly  make  people  free,  free 
from  the  growing  menace  of  random  vi- 
olence that  now  engulfs  our  society. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  have  a  law  that 
mandates  a  7-day  waiting  period  before 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun.  Rhode  Is- 
land's Brady  bill  has  worked  well  and 
that  is  why  the  police  chief  from  my 
hometown  of  Cranston  asked  me  to 
support  the  Brady  bill  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

Indeed,  the  most  compelling  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Brady  bill 
comes  from  the  thousands  of  police  of- 
ficers across  the  country  who  really 
are  on  the  firing  line. 

If  the  vote  on  this  issue  were  put  to 
police  officers,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Brady  bill.  For  them  this 
isn't  political— it  is  quite  literally  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  Staggers  alternative  is  not  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Brady  bill.  It  is  the 
legislative  equivalent  of  firing  blanks. 
If  the  Congress  passes  the  Staggers  bill 
we  will  make  a  lot  of  noise,  but  it  will 
not  mean  anything. 

The  Staggers  bill  offers  up  an  in- 
stant-check system  that  even  the  At- 
torney (General  has  said  would  take 
years  to  develop.  The  instant  check 
system  is  a  myth.  Those  States  that 
are  supporters  of  the  Staggers  bill  offer 
818  an  example — Florida,  Delaware,  and 
Virginia — all  provide  longer  than  24 
hours  to  perform  the  bax;kground 
check. 

Forty  States  do  not  have  completely 
automated  criminal  history  record 
files.  Three  States  don't  have  any 
records  on  computer.  Some  States  do 
not  require  courts  to  report  felony  dis- 
positions and  even  where  the  courts  are 
required  to  report  this  information,  it 
takes  an  average  of  48  days. 

The  supporters  of  the  Staggers  bill 
speak  of  a  person's  right  to  purchase  a 
gun.  But  under  this  legislation,  anyone 
could  buy  a  SlO  gun  dealers  license  and 
eu;cess  confidential  records.  Those  who 
support  the  Staggers  bill  are  willing  to 


overlook  fundamental  concerns  about 
privacy  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  guns. 

We  need  real  gun  control.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Brady  bill. 


WE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  U.S.  AUTO 
INDUSTRY. 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  attention  on  this  floor  to 
the  warehousing  of  automobiles  by  the 
Japanese  auto  industry  in  every  avail- 
able storage  area  in  this  country  so 
that  at  the  right  time  in  our  economy 
these  cars  could  be  dumped  on  the 
United  States  market. 

Last  week,  41  Members  of  this  body 
visited  the  Big  Three  American  plants 
in  Detroit.  We  were  all  stunned  by  the 
revelation  of  the  dire  conditions  of 
these  important  manufacturers. 

This  loss  goes  beyond  what  we  called 
Detroit.  The  auto  industry  also  in- 
cludes 20,0(X)  small  suppliers  to  the  in- 
dustry which  are  going  bankrupt  at  a 
rate  of  IVi  a  day.  We  all  must  share  the 
blame  for  this  decline. 

When  Lee  lacocca.  chairman  of 
Chrysler,  asked  for  Government  relief 
from  the  Japanese,  he  was  told  by  the 
administration  the  Japanese  have  a 
right  to  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
market.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Japan  does 
not  allow  the  United  States  to  have  the 
slightest  portion  of  its  market.  Yes,  we 
all  must  share  the  blame  for  the  de- 
cline. 

A  friendly  and  informal  poll  at  Na- 
tional Airport  VTP  lot  for  Congress 
found  that  foreign  cars  outnumbered 
American  cars  by  almost  20  to  1.  The 
least  we  can  do  as  lawmakers  is  to  sup- 
port the  American  auto  industry,  and 
the  American  people  should  not  fall  for 
the  Japanese  line  that  we  should  suiv 
port  their  industry.  Don't  support  the 
dumping  program. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  THE 
BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  swift  action  on  the  Brady 
bill  by  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  by  the  Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice  Subcommittee.  I  understand 
that  the  bill  should  come  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  next  week. 

We  have  debated  the  issue  of  acting 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals and  the  mentally  ill  long  enough. 
The  Brady  bill  provides  for  a  short 
waiting  period  prior  to  completing  the 
sale  of  a  handgun  to  allow  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  check  criminal  and 
mental  health  records.  Seven  days.  No 
more  than  the  time  most  people  wait 
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for  approval  on  renting  an  apartment, 
or  to  pick  up  their  dry  cleaning. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Sec- 
retary Louis  Sullivan  noted  a  telling 
statistic  that  should  influence  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill  rapidly— more 
teenage  boys  die  from  gunshots  than 
from  all  natural  causes  combined.  Be- 
tween 1984  and  1988,  the  firearm  death 
rate  among  teenagers  increased  by 
more  than  40  percent.  A  total  of  1,641 
Americans  age  15  to  19  years  were  vic- 
tims of  homicide  by  firearms  in  1988 
alone.  Since  the  Brady  bill  was  de- 
feated in  this  House  in  1988,  50,000 
Americans  have  died  from  handguns. 

Congress  can  and  must  act  swiftly  to 
enact  this  measure  to  help  save  lives. 
Last  week  Congress  proved  that  it  can 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  when  it 
held  hearings,  introduced  and  passed  a 
joint  resolution  to  end  a  nationwide 
railway  strike  all  within  1  day.  Con- 
gress acted  so  quickly  then  because  a 
prolonged  nationwide  railway  strike 
could  cripple  our  Nation's  economy. 

Congress  should  act  just  as  quickly 
to  help  keep  handgxms  away  from  those 
who  cannot  handle  them  responsibly — 
to  prevent  more  Americans  from  being 
crippled,  or  killed,  unnecessarily. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  FOR  1991: 
A  POLITICAL  RATHER  THAN  A 
LEGISLATIVE  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  win  apparently  very  soon  con- 
sider the  civil  rights  legislation  for 
1991.  I  regret  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  I  think  both  sides  have  decided 
they  would  rather  have  a  political 
issue  than  a  legislative  solution  to  the 
debate. 

But  I  also  inform  my  colleagues  that 
you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  whether  the  bill  is  a  quota 
bill  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  bonanza 
for  trial  lawyers. 

I  win  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
H.R.  1,  the  Democrats'  civil  rights  bill, 
is  not  a  quota  bill  in  and  of  itself.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  impact  of 
H.R.  1  will  be  quotas. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  every  business  in  Amer- 
ica looking  at  that  legislation  will 
make  the  decision  to  hire  by  a  numeri- 
cal basis  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  potential  litigation.  If  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
really  want  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  a  lawyers'  bonanza,  I  plead  with 
them  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
will  eliminate  section  9,  because  sec- 
tion 9  of  H.R.  1  says  that  in  every  case 
of  civil  rights  ever  filed  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  no  consent  decree  can 
ever  be  entered  into  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant  unless  the  trial 


lawyer  certifies  to  the  court  that  any 
reduction  in  his  legal  fees  has  been  ap- 
proved prior  to  that  by  himself.  Think 
of  that. 


ENCOURAGING  COLOMBIAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  CONTINUE  STRUG- 
GLE WITH  DRUG  CARTEL 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  7  years  since  the  Colombian 
Minister  of  Justice,  Rodrigo  Laura 
Bonilla,  was  assassinated.  At  the  time 
of  his  assassination,  I  was  speaking  in 
the  National  Palace  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Belisario  Betancur.  When  the 
news  of  this  assassination  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  came  to  the  Palace,  the 
President  turned  to  me  and  said  that 
his  country  was  "a  hostage  to  the  drug 
cartel."  The  criminal  organization  that 
has  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation. 

Since  that  time,  action  has  been 
taken  by  courageous  Colombian  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  to  make  war 
on  the  cartel.  And  there  are  signs  of 
progress,  but  there  are  also  signs  of 
discouragement. 

We  would  say  to  our  friends  in  Co- 
lombia that  they  should  keep  up  the 
war  against  the  drug  cartel;  they 
should  continue  the  struggle  because 
the  power  of  a  free  people  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  guns  of  the  cartel. 

We  know  that  the  price  of  freedom  is 
high,  but  there  is  no  greater  gift  to  any 
nation  than  for  its  people  to  be  free. 
We  support  the  people  of  Colombia  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ONGOING 
AGONY  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked  for 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  to  pass  on 
a  few  thoughts  about  the  ongoing 
agony  in  the  Middle  East.  But  before  I 
do,  just  a  quick  prologue. 

A  month  and  a  day  ago  today,  on 
April  1,  I  had  my  right  hip  removed  and 
replaced.  And  I  just  wanted  to  say  that 
I  will  do  a  special  order  about  the  won- 
ders of  modem  American  medical 
science.  Even  with  all  the  problems  we 
have  with  the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
medical  insurance,  we  are  certainly 
lucky  to  be  Americans  in  the  end  of  the 
20th  century.  What  American  medicine 
can  do  for  us  when  everything  is  work- 
ing right,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

But  about  the  Middle  East.  I  was 
lying  there  in  my  bed,  a  few  days  back, 
at  home  recuperating  from  surgery, 
and  I  saw  something  that  made  me 
think  I  was  dreaming. 

It  was  the  national  orchestra,  it 
would  be  stretching  it  to  call  it  a  phil- 


harmonic, of  Iraq  at  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's—the world's  greatest  first  degree 
mass  murderer— birthday  celebration. 
They  were  playing  for  him  Frank  Si- 
natra's big  hit,  "I  did  it  my  way."  At 
the  same  time  Iraq  is  asking  the  world 
permission  to  pump  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  its  oil,  while  560  oil  wells  are 
still  burning  in  Kuwait.  It  is  simply 
unbelievable  that  he  brags  that  he  did 
it  his  way. 

The   world   must   rid   itself  of   this 
killer. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
SUPPORTING  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES WHO  PLAYED  ROLE  IN  PER- 
SIAN GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  lavished  much  praise 
on  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  who 
valiantly  served  this  Nation  during  the 
last  year  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That 
praise  is  richly  deserved  and  cannot  be 
overstated.  But  there  is  another  group 
of  Americans  who  played  an 
emormously  important  role  in  this  war 
and  that's  those  men  and  women  of  the 
civilian  Federal  work  force  that  sup- 
plied vital  support  to  our  Persian  Gulf 
efforts. 

When  President  Bush  sent  the  first 
troops  to  the  desert  on  August  3  of  last 
year,  nearly  every  Federal  agency  had 
a  job  to  perform  in  support  of  that  de- 
ployment. Many  of  my  constituents 
who  live  in  suburban  Maryland,  yet 
work  in  the  Federal  Government  here 
in  Washington,  burned  the  midnight  oil 
in  long  hours,  keeping  the  food  lines 
supplied,  transporting  materials  over- 
seas, or  helping  out  the  families  of 
those  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  the 
gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  resolution  will 
be  introduced  by  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Service  Task  Force 
which  commends  the  performance  of 
our  civilian  Federal  employees  in  their 
role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As  we 
wave  our  American  flags  to  the  troops 
as  they  march  by  us  this  Fourth  of 
July,  let  us  not  forget  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  who 
also  played  a  vital  role  in  our  victory 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
ANGOLA 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  find  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civil  war  in  Angola  has  rarely  been  the 
focus  of  our  Nation's  attention.  Angola 
is  a  distant  country,  and  the  war  be- 
tween the  MPLA  government  and  the 
UNITA  resistance  was  often  lost  in  the 
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A  7-day  waiting  period  is  not  going  to 
restrict  the  ability  or  privilege  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  purchase  handguns. 

It  will  merely  give  the  police  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  conduct  a  back- 
ground check  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers, to  determine  if  they  have  a 
criminal  or  mental  history  or  if  they 
are  otherwise  disqualified  from  receiv- 
ing a  handgun. 

Some  20  States  already  have  waiting 
period  laws  in  effect,  including  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  we 
know  from  their  experience  that  wait- 
ing periods  are  effective  in  preventing 
thousands  of  handgun  sales  each  year 
to  unqualified  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  take  a  back 
seat  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to  fight- 
ing crime. 

The  fact  is,  we  can't  have  an  effec- 
tive, national  anticrime  strategy  with- 
out addressing  the  problem  of  the  easy 
access  to  handguns  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  handgun-related  crime  across 
our  country. 

If  you're  really  serious  about  passing 
meaningful  anticrime  legislation,  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
Brady  bill  and  against  the  Staggers 
substitute,  which  would  do  nothing 
more  than  gut  the  bill. 

A  waiting  period  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea, but  it  will  keep  some  handguns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands  and  help  save 
lives.  That  is  surely  worthwhile. 


H.  RES.  137 


BRADY  BILL  WILL  HELP  FIGHT 
CRIME 


asked  and  was  given 
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BASEBALL'S  OLD  GLORY 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
today  to  salute  old  glory,  not  our  be- 
loved flag,  but  baseball's  old  glory, 
Nolan  Ryan.  In  an  age  when  baseball 
has  become  a  cash  and  carry  business, 
one  player  reminds  us  that  neither 
greed  nor  time  can  take  its  toll  on 
greatness. 

Last  night,  44-year-old  Nolan  Ryan 
gave  hope  to  all  of  us  in  our  midforties 
and  pitched  the  seventh  no-hit  game  of 
his  25-yeaur  career.  This  ageless  Texas 
pitcher  is  baseball's  all-time  strikeout 
king,  has  pitched  three  more  no-hitters 
than  anyone  in  the  history  of  the 
game,  and  he  is  still  pitching. 

So  add  another  star  to  our  old  red, 
white,  and  blue  for  baseball's  old  glory, 
Nolan  Ryan. 
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NATIONAL        AERONAUTICS        AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  137  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm,  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1988)  to 
authorize    appropriations    to    the    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  space  flight,  con- 
trol, and  data  communications,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement,   and   Inspector   General,    and    for 
other  purposes,  and  the  flrst  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  l)e  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space  and  Technology, 
the  bin  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  ajnendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee    on    Science,    Space    and   Tech- 
nology now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bin  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule,  each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  t>een  read,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  sulwtltute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  302(f) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  and  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  any  Meml)er 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sutwtltute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

D  1220 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN]  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  puripose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  137  is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1988,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
Multiyear  Authorization  Act  of  1991. 
The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Techology. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  ESach 
section  in  the  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  the  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section    302(f)    of    the    Congressional 
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Budget  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  waiver  is 
necessary  because  the  substitute  as 
drafted  provides  new  authority  in  ex- 
cess of  the  committee's  appropriate 
section  302(b)  allocations.  The  rule  also 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibiting  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill. 

While  these  two  waivers  were  nec- 
essary in  order  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor  today,  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  will  be  offering 
technical  amendments  to  bring  the  bill 
in  compliance  with  the  Budget  Act  and 
House  Rules.  The  section  of  the  bill 
which  requires  waivers  sets  up  a  schol- 
arship program  for  teaching  degrees  in 
the  field  of  science,  with  funds  from 
the  trust  fund  established  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  crew  of  the  Challenger. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  or  without  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1988  provides 
multiyear  authorizations  for  prograuns 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  and  related  agencies.  The  bill 
also  sets  forth  policy  provisions  and 
authorities  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  Civil  Space  Program. 

I  want  to  conrmiend  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Chairman  Brown,  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  Science  and 
Space  Committee,  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor.  In  particular,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  funds  in- 
cluded for  the  National  Aerospace 
Plane  Program. 

The  bill  authorizes  NASA  funds  at  a 
level  of  $72  million  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
S120  million  in  fiscal  year  1993,  and  S145 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  na- 
tional aerospace  plane,  a  joint  project 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
National  Aerospace  Plane  Program  is 
developing  technology  to  make  pos- 
sible the  first  flight  of  a  hypersonic 
aircraft  that  can  take  off  from  a  run- 
way and  fly  into  orbit  in  space. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  office  co- 
ordinating this  project  is  located  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Dayton,  OH,  area.  Nearly  100  years  ago. 
Dayton's  Wright  brothers  ushered  in 
the  era  of  flight.  Now,  the  national 
aerospace  plane  promises  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  the  technology 
for  the  next  century  of  flight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1988  is  the  result  of 
hearings  and  careful  consultations.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  have  an  open  rule 
which  received  unanimous  support  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QXnLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule, 
which  I  applaud  very  much.  Inciden- 
tally, this  is  the  earliest  House  consid- 
eration of  a  NASA  authorization  bill  in 
several  years.  During  the  current  fiscal 


crisis,  the  task  of  allocating  national 
priorities  for  the  space  program  has  be- 
come all  the  more  difficult.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown],  the  chairman,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er], of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  for  their  work 
in  crafting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  years 
NASA  has  suffered  a  number  of  set- 
backs such  as  cost  overruns  in  the 
space  station  and  the  malfunctioning 
of  the  Hubble  space  telescope.  These 
problems  have  eroded  confidence  in  the 
agency  and  have  raised  questions  about 
its  ability  to  pursue  an  aggressive 
space  exploration  program.  However, 
we  must  also  remember  that  our  Na- 
tion's space  program  has  been  success- 
ful over  the  years.  This  open  rule  will 
allow  us  to  examine  the  programs 
under  NASA  and  to  debate  its  future 
direction. 

H.R.  1988  provides  budget  authority 
for  NASA's  space  and  aeronautics  ac- 
tivities and  for  the  space  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  fiscal 
year  1992  authorization  level  is  set  at 
$15  billion,  which  is  S488  million  below 
the  President's  request.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  opposed  enactment  of 
the  bill  unless  amended  to  more  closely 
reflect  its  request. 

The  bill  authorizes  S2  billion  for  the 
space  station  Freedom  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  This  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  When 
completed,  the  space  station  will  be  a 
manned,  orbiting  outpost  for  conduct- 
ing scientific  activities.  The  S128.9  mil- 
lion increase  over  fiscal  year  1991  will 
be  provided  upon  the  submission  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Science  report 
which  is  to  include  a  restructuring 
plan  for  the  space  station.  Emphasis 
has  again  been  placed  on  the  space  sta- 
tion as  the  next  logical  step  in  expand- 
ing space  exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  protects  the 
rights  of  the  minority  by  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  I 
strongly  support  the  rule,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Let  me  also  commend  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  for 
requesting  an  open  rule  on  this  impor- 
tant bill.  I  am  sure  we  all  ofl^er  our  con- 
gratulations to  our  good  friend. 
George  Brown,  on  his  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  that  committee,  as 
well  as  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  the 
ranking  Republican,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  us  at  this  early  date. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1988  makes  49  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  authorizations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  this 
bill  is  fiscally  responsible  and  it  meets 
the  challenge  our  country  faces  as  the 
leader  in  space  exploration. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  minor 
problem  in  the  bill  relating  to  a  trust 
fund  that  provides  support  for  fellow- 
ships or  scholarships  in  the  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  sciences.  However.  Chair- 
man Brown  assured  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  he  will  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  bring  this  provision  of  the  bill 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  deficit-reduction  plan  that  is 
now  in  effect,  that  this  House  must 
abide  by  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
the  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  F.  Kennedy,  a 
great  American,  a  great  Democrat,  said 
that  outer  space  is  the  new  ocean,  and 
America  must  sail  on  it. 

Just  as  America  has  been  the  leader 
in  space  exploration  since  the  1960's, 
this  bill,  I  believe,  as  a  fiscal  conserv- 
ative, will  fissure  American  leadership 
during  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  I  will  be 
offering  two  amendments,  as  I  did  yes- 
terday to  the  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill.  One  deals  with  random  drug 
testing  of  all  employees  of  NASA.  The 
other  deals  with  prehire  drug  testing  of 
all  NASA  employees  under  the  same 
procedures  that  are  presently  in  place 
for  all  Federal  Justice  Department  em- 
ployee applicants.  I  will  not  get  into 
the  debate  on  it  now.  We  will  do  that 
during  the  regular  time  when  the  bill  is 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  rule,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  use  this  time  to  address 
the  issue  of  the  space  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Sub- 
committee on  Governmental  Activities 
and  Transportation,  which  I  chair,  held 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  costs  and 
justifications  for  NASA's  space  station 
project.  As  we  begin  deliberations  over 
NASA's  reauthorization,  I  want  to 
share  with  Members  some  of  the  infor- 
mation brought  to  light  at  yesterday's 
hearing. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing.  I  hope 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  join  me 
in  a  letter  to  NASA  asking  for  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  Space  Station 
Program.  I  also  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  support  the  Zimmer  amend- 
ment, which  is  coming  before  us  today, 
that  would  require  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  report  on  whether 
the  goals  of  the  Space  Station  Program 
can  be  accomplished  by  alternative 
means  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
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just  so  we  k^ow  what  it  is  we  are  doing 
here. 

D  1230 

The  Zimn  er  amendment  is  a  fine 
one.  I  understand  that  Chairman 
Brown  will  be  accepting  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  very  pleased  about 
that. 

At  yesteijday's  hearing  the  sub- 
committee ascertained  that  while 
NASA  has  offered  an  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  the  ^pace  station  of  $30  billion, 
the  true  co^  of  the  program  over  its 
lifetime,  wiihout  inflation,  will  actu- 
ally be  between  S118  billion  and  $180 
billion.  The  IN  ASA  figure  of  $30  billion 
accounts  on!  y  for  some  of  the  costs  in- 
curred to  ichieve  permanent  occu- 
pancy. In  o  her  words,  for  $30  billion 
what  we  will  have  is  an  empty  garage 
in  space  wltl  i  nothing  happening  within 
it  or  around  it. 

However,  ^ASA's  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  $#0  billion,  not  $30  billion  to 
achieve  perrtianent  occupancy,  and  my 
subcommittee  staff  comes  up  with  an 
estimate  of  ilmost  $52  billion.  So,  even 
for  this  initial  phase,  NASA  cost  esti- 
mates for  tie  station  do  not  include 
costs  of  the  crew  return  vehicle,  which 
is  crucial.  ^  ASA  admits  that  they  did 
not  include  it,  or  full  transportation 
costs  for  si  uttle  flights  that  will  be 
needed  to  aisemble  and  equip  the  sta- 
tion and  thj  cost  of  the  mlcrogravity 
research  anl  life  sciences  equipment 
that  will  be  placed  aboard  the  station. 

Remember,  the  station  is  a  30-year 
program,  so  says  NASA.  Subcommittee 
staff  calculi  te  that  the  operations  and 
transportatj  on  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
program  wi  1  result  in  a  total  30-year 
cost  of  $180  1  tillion,  plus  inflation. 

GAO  deri  red  the  lower  estimate  of 
$118  billion  >ecause  GAO  accounts  only 
for  the   mairglnal   costs,   not  the  full 
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shuttle  flights  as  the  Sub- 
bad  done.  So  again,  there 
are  astrom  mical  differences,  if  you 
will,  between  NASA  estimates  and  the 
more  objec.ive  estimates  of  the  GAO 
and  my  subf  ommittee. 

marked  the  first  time  the 
GAO's  Combtroller  General  has  testi- 
fied on  NAJ  A.  However.  GAO  has  been 
critical  of  '4ASA  cost  reporting  prac- 
tices for  yfars.  Here  are  some  exam- 
ples. 

In  1981  GAO  said: 

NASA  has  underestimated  the  cost  for 
some  of  Its  major  projects.  Generally  the 
Congress  do«i  i  not  routinely  receive  Informa- 
tion on  the  total  project  cost  or  changes  In 
cost,  for  all  h  ASA  projects. 

In  1988  G/ O  said 


NASA  doe! 
cost  of  its 

On  March 

Current 
station  do 

That  is 
counting 
watchdog, 
them.  I 


not 


not  typically  report  the  full 
projects  to  the  Congress." 

1,  1991.  GAO  again  said: 
re^rts  on  the  cost  of  the  space 
include  adequate  Information. 

i.he  GAO,   the  General  Ac- 
Office,     Congress's     fiscal 
and    we    should    listen    to 
belelve  that  Members  of  Con- 


gress are  entitled  to  know  the  full 
costs  of  the  space  station,  as  are  the 
taxpayers.  That  is  why  I  have  asked 
NASA  to  cooperate  with  an  independ- 
ent audit  to  be  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, a  congressionally  chartered  audit 
group  with  which  NASA  has  cooperated 
in  the  past.  Again,  I  hope  Members  will 
join  me  in  a  letter  to  NASA  in  support 
of  this  independent  audit.  When  I  asked 
Admiral  Truly,  let  me  just  say,  he  did 
not  seem  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects.  So  I  hope  if  we 
send  him  a  letter  he  might  move  in  our 
direction. 

Also,  again  I  hope  today  we  will  sup- 
port the  Zimmer  ajnendment.  In  the 
days  and  months  ahead  we  will  rec- 
ommend further  steps  from  our  sub- 
committee. Chairman  CONYERS  will  be 
making  a  statement  about  this  later. 
Given  our  duty  to  the  taxpayers  who 
sent  us  here,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  QUELLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  did  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  relative  to  what  we  just 
heard  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
space  station. 

First  of  all,  in  reading  the  Zimmer 
amendment,  I  think  the  committee 
may  have  no  problem  in  accepting  the 
amendment,  because  we  do  not  see  this 
as  in  any  way  impacting  on  the  ability 
to  go  forward  with  space  station  Free- 
dom. In  fact,  the  amendment  specifi- 
cally says  it  will  have  no  impact  on 
proceeding  ahead  with  space  station 
Freedom,  and  we  think,  therefore, 
studying  some  of  the  technologies 
which  are  emerging  as  a  result  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  probably  is  not  out- 
side the  scope  of  what  the  committee 
thinks  should  be  done. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  costs,  I 
am  anxiously  looking  forward  to  seeing 
the  GAO  study.  GAO  has  a  reputation, 
at  least  among  some  of  us,  of  doing  the 
work  that  conmilttee  chairman  ask  it 
to  do  rather  then  doing  work  which  is 
completely  accurate  in  its  connota- 
tion. 

We  have  asked  the  gentlewoman's 
subcommittee  for  a  copy  of  the  study. 
So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 
so  it  would  be  very  useful.  In  fact.  Ad- 
miral Truly  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
study  so  that  when  he  came  up  to  tes- 
tify he  would  have  something  in  hand 
and  understand  what  it  was,  and  he  was 
turned  down  from  having  a  copy  of  the 
study  beforehand,  which  strikes  me  as 
being  a  little  strange  way  to  proceed, 
that  you  bring  a  guy  into  an  adversary 
proceeding  but  you  do  not  give  him  a 
copy  of  what  he  is  testifying  about  be- 
fore he  comes  in.  That  struck  me  par- 
ticularly since  it  was  given  in  the 
newspapers.   I  mean.  Admiral  Truly's 


best  information  about  what  was  in  the 
study  had  to  come  because  it  was 
leaked  to  the  newspapers  before  the  ad- 
miral had  it. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  study  is  under 
the  control  of  the  GAO.  We  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  GAO  study. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  GAO  did  not  give 
it  to  us  either. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  they  worked  on  their  own  time- 
frame, and  it  is  their  study.  We  now 
have  it.  It  was  made  public  at  the  hear- 
ing, and  the  subcommittee  staff  does 
not  even  agree  with  the  GAO.  We  think 
the  GAO  is  too  conservative  on  the 
cost. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  being  that  if 
we  are  going  to  hold  hearings,  and  we 
are  going  to  bring  people  like  Admiral 
Truly  in,  it  would  be  useful  for  him  to 
have  the  ability  to  look  at  what  the 
conclusions  are  and  maybe  be  able  to 
come  up  and  truly  counter  some  of  the 
figures,  because  in  looking  at  least  at 
the  newspaper  accounts,  understanding 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  study  yet  either,  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts lead  me  to  believe  that  GAO  has 
used  some  kind  of  funny  numbers  here. 
I  mean  when  we  start  talking  about 
the  outyear  costs,  and  we  project  costs 
out  into  the  year  2027,  it  is  a  little  hard 
for  us  to  understand  what  costs  in  the 
year  2027  are.  We  have  a  hard  time  here 
in  the  Congress  figuring  out  what  the 
costs  of  the  budget  are  going  to  be  for 
the  next  6  months. 

So  when  we  start  throwing  around 
some  of  these  funny  numbers,  it  in  fact 
leads  one  to  some  conclusions  that 
maybe  we  do  not  have  wholly  accurate 
information  before  us. 

To  decide  not  to  proceed  ahead  with 
technology  based  upon  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  pay  the  crew  to  live  aboard 
the  station  it  seems  to  me  is  terrible 
foolishness.  The  fact  is  the  space  pro- 
gram in  this  country  has  paid  back  at 
a  9-to-l  ratio.  Every  investment  dollar 
that  we  have  made  in  the  space  pro- 
gram over  the  last  two  decades  has 
paid  back  to  the  GNP  at  a  9-to-l  ratio. 
So,  therefore,  if  the  GAO  study  does 
not  include  in  it  some  of  the  payback 
costs  that  are  going  to  be  from  the 
technological  development,  it  is  in  fact 
a  study  that  also  is  lacking.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  project  salary  cost  in  the 
year  2027,  we  ought  to  be  looking  at 
payback  cost  by  the  year  2027  too, 
which  would  give  an  entirely  different 
story. 

If  we  take  the  $3G  billion  figure  and 
figure  that  at  9  to  1,  that  is  $180  billion 
or  better,  it  is  $270  billion  payback  that 
it  has  made.  So  in  fact  it  has  paid  back 
far  more  than  what  the  costs  would  be. 
But  I  do  hear  that  is  in  the  GAO  study. 
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My  understanditig  is  that  the  GAO  did 
not  look  at  those  kinds  of  issues  be- 
cause they  were  not  instructed  to  look 
in  that  direction.  That  disappoints  me. 

The  Zimmer  amendment  I  think  will 
be  an  improvement,  and  the  committee 
understands  that.  But  I  certainly  think 
that  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we 
do  proceed  ahead  with  the  space  sta- 
tion without  the  interruption  of  more 
accountants  and  more  people  looking 
at  it.  We  have  had  plenty  of  study  now 
of  the  space  station.  We  do  not  need  a 
lot  of  delays.  The  fact  is  this  Congress 
has  delayed  the  space  station  now  for  a 
decade.  Congress  has  done  it,  not  the 
administration.  This  Congress  has  de- 
layed the  space  station  for  a  decade. 
We  have  piled  up  the  costs  as  a  result 
of  those  delays,  and  we  are  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  a  station  that  will  be 
less  capable  than  it  could  have  been  be- 
cause Congress  could  not  get  its  act  to- 
gether and  give  us  the  kind  of  station 
originally  proposed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
the  time. 

D  1240 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  just  made. 

He  talked  about  funny  numbers.  I 
think  the  funniest  number  is  NASA's 
number.  I  mean,  that  is  the  really 
funny  nimiber,  because  they  absolutely 
admitted  that  all  you  would  get  for 
that  number  is  the  construction  of  the 
station.  That  is  it.  In  other  words,  an 
empty  garage,  and  GAO  and  the  sub- 
committee staff  believe  that,  even  that 
is  underestimated. 

No  one  is  here  today  suggesting  at 
all,  and  I  guess  the  gentleman  is  read- 
ing something  here  that  is  not  here, 
that  we  stop  moving  forward  with  the 
space  station.  No  one  is  here  suggest- 
ing that  at  all. 

What  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is 
that  a  GAO  audit  is  not  a  fair  audit.  I 
would  take  strong  exception  to  that. 
The  GAO  interviewed  many,  many  sci- 
entists and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  scientists  be- 
lieve that  we  could  do  far  better  with- 
out the  space  station.  That  happens  to 
be  the  truth. 

But,  Admiral  Truly  said,  "Let  us  not 
talk  to  the  scientists.  Let  us  just  move 
forward."  I  think  the  Zimmer  amend- 
ment is  a  good  amendment.  In  addition 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  audit  so 
that  we  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  join  me  in 
looking  at  an  audit.  I  think  it  would 
help  the  taxi>ayers. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sknsenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  cannot  let  the  words  of  the  gentle- 


woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  go 
unanswered. 

I  have  served  on  the  Science  Commit- 
tee for  over  10  years,  and  I  have  heard 
an  awful  lot  of  scientists  come  before 
the  committee,  and  basically  the  bot- 
tom line  of  all  of  their  testimony  is 
that,  "If  the  program  funds  my  pro- 
gram, I  am  for  it,  and  if  the  program 
funds  somebody  else's  program,  I  am 
against  it."  So  you  can  get  a  whole  lot 
of  scientists  coming  and  saying  they 
are  against  the  space  station  because 
they  do  not  get  any  money  out  of  it. 

It  is  our  job  here  in  this  Congress  to 
balance  out  the  priorities  and  to  set 
what  is  an  appropriate  national  prior- 
ity. The  time  has  come  to  do  that  with 
the  space  station. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  rel- 
ative to  the  GAO  study.  The  GAO  study 
attempts  to  include  the  operational 
costs  of  the  space  station  over  its  use- 
ful life  of  27  years  past  permanent 
manned  capability.  We  do  not  add  the 
operational  costs  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment capital  construction  project  into 
the  equation  when  we  decide  whether 
or  not  to  go  ahead  with  funding  it.  For 
example,  if  we  are  asked  to  fund  a 
$200,000  homeless  shelter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  bill  is  $200,000.  It  does  not  in- 
clude 30  years'  worth  of  salaries  and 
meals  and  medical  care  for  the  people 
who  go  into  the  homeless  shelter  over 
its  useful  life.  We  have  never  described 
the  cost  of  a  veterans'  hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  sum  of  all  the  years' 
maintenance,  salaries,  and  operating 
costs  over  the  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  seems  dishonest  to  start  using  a 
different  standard  for  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  space  station  than  we  do 
with  other  capital  construction  costs. 
The  GAO  answered  the  question  that 
was  put  to  them.  We  all  know  how  to 
get  GAO  studies  to  fortify  our  own  po- 
litical positions,  and  that  is  to  ask  the 
GAO  a  question  where  the  answer  will 
come  back  with  what  we  want  to  hear 
with  all  kinds  of  supporting  data. 

It  is  the  same  thing  as  putting  a 
question  on  a  postcard  poll  that  we 
send  to  our  constituents.  Very  few  of 
us  are  going  to  put  questions  on  those 
kinds  of  polls  where  we  know  our  con- 
stituents will  answer  in  a  way  different 
than  we  are  going  to  vote  on  that  issue, 
so  the  postcard  poll  is  framed  in  the 
same  way. 

Let  us  be  up  front  and  let  us  be  hon- 
est and  let  us  level  the  playing  field. 
Let  us  debate  the  space  station  on  the 
merits,  and  on  the  merits  and  on  the 
priorities,  the  downscope  space  station 
that  was  mandated  as  a  result  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  which  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  voted  for 
is  what  is  before  us  today. 

We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  and 
go  ahead,  because  any  further  delay 
and  any  further  clouding  of  the  issue  is 
just  going  to  run  up  the  cost  more,  and 
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then  there  is  nobody  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  137  and  rule 
XXin,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  1988. 

a  1244 

IN  THE  COMMirrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1988)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control,  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
inspector  general,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  McCloskey  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1988,  the  multiyear  author- 
ization for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  This  bill  is 
essential  to  maintaining  a  robust  and 
vital  Space  and  Aeronautics  Program 
during  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  want  to  commend  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee  for  their  hard 
work  in  developing  this  legislation  and 
for  their  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  in  a  timely  fashion.  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Hall],  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  SENSENBRENNER],  ranking 
Republican  of  that  subcommittee  for 
their  special  leadership  in  crafting  a 
balanced  and  visionary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  space  program. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Val- 
entine], chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Technology  and  Competitiveness 
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and  the  geitleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lewis],  ranking  Republican  of  that 
subcommiti  ee,  for  their  work  in  devel- 
opingr  the  Keronautics  portion  of  this 
bill. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  I 
want  to  wco^ize  the  valuable  con- 
tributions )f  my  colleagxie,  the  gen- 
tleman fron  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er], ranking  Republican  of  the  com- 
mittee and  [  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  important  role  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chair  nan,  over  the  past  30  years, 
the  Space  I'rogram  has  had  many  suc- 
cesses, and  also  its  share  of  setbacks. 
This  year  \'e  have  directly  confronted 
one  of  the  major  questions  that  has 
arisen  regarding  the  Space  Program 
since  the  cv  Imination  of  the  Apollo  pe- 
riod, that  ii ,  what  should  be  the  role  of 
the  Space  F  rogram  in  the  21st  century? 

At  the  close  of  last  year,  the  public 
was  justifiably  concerned  over  a  vari- 
ety of  rep<irts  of  technical  problems 
with  the  spi  ice  telescope,  the  space  sta- 
tion, and  tlie  space  shuttle.  At  the  re- 
quest of  th<  Vice  President,  a  blue  rib- 
bon panel  of  recognized  experts  was 
convened  ts  examine  the  goals  and 
managemer  t  of  the  Space  Program  and 
to  recomme  nd  a  future  course  of  action 
that  would  gruide  us  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  r  Jixirt  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  t  le  future  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Program  his  provided  an  important 
reference  pjint  for  our  work  on  the 
NASA  bill  t  lis  year. 

Most  imp)rtantly,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee recommended  that  we  establish 
some  long  t;rm  budget  stability  for  the 
Space  ProgrBjn.  This  recommendation 
recognized  the  special  nature  of  high 
risk,  high  <  ost  scientific  research  and 
development  programs  in  which  annual 
budget  unc  irtainties  and  shifting  pri- 
orities proMided  a  very  difficult  work- 
ing environ  nent. 

The  advisory  committee  rec- 
ommended, based  on  the  past  several 
years  of  congressional  appropriations, 
that  we  establish  a  commitment  of  a 
10-percent  snnual  real  growth  until  we 
reach  a  leve  1  of  about  half  what  we  pro- 
vided durirg  the  Apollo  Program  in 
terms  of  percent  GNP.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  pnj  dent  and  reasonable  growth 
but  one  which  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  accommodate  in  this  budg- 
et environn:  ent. 

The  bill  which  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  t(»day  does  not  provide  this 
recommend  sd  growth.  In  fact  it  is  only 
about  hal  of  this  recommended 
growth.  We  took  great  pains  to  identify 
every  conceivable  area  in  which  fund- 
ing could  b4  deferred  or  eliminated.  We 
reduced  thei  Presidents  request  by  over 
S488  million.  We  did  this  because  we 
recognized  '  hat  the  Nation's  budgetary 
deficit  situiLtion  is  probably  the  worst 
that  we  hav  e  ever  seen. 

H.R.  1988  therefore  contains  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  minimum  we  should 
provide  for  ;he  Space  Program  in  fiscal 


year  1992.  We  have  taken  this  approach 
in  identifsring  the  minimum  budget  re- 
quirements in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittees  will  be 
acting  under  enormous  pressure  this 
year  to  reduce  the  budget  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  find  a  consensus  on 
agency  budget  needs.  Any  further  over- 
all reductions  to  the  NASA  request 
would,  I  believe,  be  counterproductive 
and  more  costly  in  the  long  run.  We 
would  still  hope  to  achieve  the  Augus- 
tine Commission's  reconmiended 
growth  rates,  and  its  goal  of  a  steady 
State  budget  of  about  0.4  percent  of 
GNP— V^  of  the  1970  Apollo  peak  budg- 
et—at some  reasonable  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress one  other  issue  that  has  been 
central  to  the  debate  over  the  Space 
Program  this  year.  That  is,  can  we  af- 
ford the  space  station  and  is  it  still 
worth  the  investment  that  we  are  plan- 
ning? Our  decision  on  space  station 
this  year  has  benefited  from  a  variety 
of  inputs  and  sources  of  new  thinking. 

First,  the  advisory  committee  on  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program  has 
verified  once  again  that  the  station  is 
the  linchpin  for  all  of  our  future  plans 
in  space — it  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  plan  to  maintain  our  world  leader- 
ship position  in  space. 

Second,  NASA  has  been  directed  to 
reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  the  station 
and  they  have  made  a  very  admirable 
start.  The  cost  of  the  station  has  been 
reduced  by  some  $8  billion  from  its  pre- 
vious estimate. 

Third,  we  have  examined  two  re- 
ports— one  from  the  National  Resesirch 
Council  and  one  from  the  President's 
Science  Adviser— which  suggest  that 
we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  equipping 
the  station  to  meet  scientific  needs, 
particularly  in  the  life  sciences. 

Our  authorization  for  the  space  sta- 
tion meets  the  President's  request  for  a 
6-  to  7-p)ercent  increase  over  last  year. 
However,  we  have  coupled  our  request 
with  a  requirement  to  look  further  at 
the  scientific  uses  of  the  station  and  to 
independently  review  the  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  permanent  habi- 
tation of  space  is  a  concept  still  in  its 
infancy.  We  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
yet.  Although  our  memories  are  some- 
times selective,  history  tells  us  that 
such  pioneering  efforts  are  always 
beset  by  problems.  In  the  1800's  we 
built  railroads  in  all  the  wrong  places — 
yet  rail  travel  became  crucial  to  our 
economic  development.  Our  first  auto- 
mobiles were  not  Cadillacs.  They  were 
Model  T's  with  many  features  that  now 
seem  ridiculous. 

The  point  is  that,  with  any  pioneer- 
ing effort,  we  must  learn  how  to  do 
things.  They  do  not  come  naturally 
and  they  do  not  now  seem  obvious.  The 
station  is  the  first  step  in  this  process 
and  we  can  certainly  expect  to  make 


mistakes— in  cost,  technical  design, 
judgment,  and  in  every  conceivable 
way.  Yet  this  first  step  is  crucial,  with- 
out it  we  will  never  take  another  step. 
We  must  continue  to  strongly  support 
the  station  in  this  bill  and  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  important 
featues  of  H.R.  1988. 

The  bill  provides  $14,938  billion  for 
the  Space  and  Aeronautics  Program 
and  represents  a  reduction  from  the 
President's  request  for  $488  million. 

The  bill  provides  slightly  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  overall  budget  for  science 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  on  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program. 

The  bill  provides  over  3  percent  of 
the  overall  budget  for  advanced  space 
technology,  a  healthy  increajse  over  the 
fiscal  year  1991  level  of  2.5  percent. 
Again,  this  increase  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Program. 

One  area  in  which  we  were  not  able 
to  fully  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  advisory  committee  was  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  a  new  launch  system.  Al- 
though this  may  be  a  valid  program, 
specific  plans  and  budgets  for  a  new 
launch  system  have  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped and  we  have  deferred  a  decision  on 
this  until  next  year. 

For  the  space  station,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $2,029  billion  reflecting  the  over- 
all request  level.  However,  we  have 
held  $129  million  of  this  amount  back 
until  a  full  review  of  the  restructured 
space  station  is  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  clearer  concept  of  the  poten- 
tial to  serve  the  needs  of  the  science 
community  and  the  ability  of  the  sta- 
tion to  evolve  past  its  initial  phase. 

The  bill  reduces  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  Earth  observing  system  in  view 
of  the  ongoing  technical  review  that  is 
now  being  carried  out  on  its  scope  and 
approach.  We  have  provided  increased 
funding  for  the  Earth  probes  in  order 
to  gain  quicker  results,  albeit  not  as 
scientifically  comprehensive,  if  the 
larger  Earth  observing  system  cannot 
be  funded. 

The  bill  includes  several  questions  to 
address  the  long  range  role  of  Landsat 
in  the  global  change  program.  We  have 
included  funding  for  the  purchase  of 
Landsat  data  by  NASA  and  we  have 
also  included  some  funding  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long  lead  parts  for  a  follow 
on  to  Landsat  6.  We  would  like  for  the 
administration  to  make  a  timely  deci- 
sion on  this  issue  and  such  long  lead 
parts  may  materially  assist  in  ensuring 
that  there  is  no  gap  in  Landsat  cov- 
erage. 

We  have  provided  full  funding  for  the 
Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program 
and  rectified  a  shortfall  in  the  budget 
request  for  this  program. 
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The  bill  contains  a  new  initiative  for 
a  program  of  component  technology  de- 
velopment to  assist  the  commercial  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  industry  and 
help  it  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

The  bill  establishes  a  NASA  endeavor 
teacher  trust  fund  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  students  entering  the  edu- 
cational field. 

The  bill  provides  funding  for  other  ci- 
vilian agencies  having  a  role  in  the 
Space  Program  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Office  of  Space 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Space 
Council. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  cost  estimate 
provided  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  we  filed  the  report  on  H.R.  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my 
statement  on  the  NASA  multiyear  au- 
thorization bill.  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  that  the  authorizing  conrunit- 
tee  has  had  to  make  some  difficult  de- 
cisions to  develop  a  bill  that  best 
serves  our  national  interest  and  one 
that  reflects  the  budget  realities  that 
Congress  must  live  within.  It  is  our 
hope  to  begin  the  process  of  forging  a 
consensus  on  overall  priorities  and 
funding  levels  for  the  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Program.  We  will  look  forward 
to  working  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  our 
counterparts  in  the  other  body  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues  for  the  legislation 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible plan  to  support  continued 
U.S.  space  development. 

The  cost  estimate  follows: 

Congressional  Bihxiet  Oftice, 

Washington.  DC,  April  30. 1991. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.     House     of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budgret  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  cost 
estimate  for  H.R.  1968,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Multiyear 
Authorisation  Act  of  1991.  The  enactment  of 
H.R.  1968  would  create  new  direct  spending 
authority.  Nevertheless,  CBO  estimates  that 
ther«  would  be  no  outlays  associated  with 
the  new  authority  for  the  time  period  cov- 
ered by  this  cost  estimate  and  that  pay-as- 
you-go  scoring  would  be  sero  for  each  year. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  D.  RBISCHAUER, 

Director. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFnCE 
COST  ESTIMATE 

1.  Bill  Number:  H.R.  1968. 

2.  Bin  Title:  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Multiyear  Authorisa- 
tion Act  of  1991. 

3.  Bin  Stotus:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technoloe^  on  April  25, 1991. 


4.  Bill  Purpose:  H.R.  1968  would  authorise 
appropriations  for  1992  through  1904  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA),  and  for  1992  to  the  Office  of 
Space  Conunerce  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Office  of  Commercial  Space 
Transportation  (OCST)  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  National  Space 
Council  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

(By  fiscal  itr.  in  mrillois  <i  dolltrs] 

1991  1992   19)3   1994   1995   199e 

Oinct  S«ei)din|: 

Tetchcf  tellmntiip 

tnisllund  (')        (')        (')        (')        (')        (') 

Estimated  Iwtffrt  au- 

Estimated  uMrp  - - - - 

AuttiontatiMi  of  Appiopna- 

llOIIS: 

MSA U.9a  10.774  11.022 

OCST 5  ™ 

Otfict  ol  S«act  Com- 

mme  (')  

Natnnal  Spact  Coim- 

Tolal  auttiofBatun     14.945  10,774  11.022  

Estimattd  outlays  9399  11.02111.124    4.313      W4 

I  Lass  than  t500.000 

The  costs  of  this  bill  would  be  In  budget 
functions  250,  370,  400.  and  800. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  for 
NASA  is  $14.0  billion,  and  the  President  has 
requested  $15.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992.  In- 
cluding outlays  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions, total  outlays  for  NASA  would  be  $14.4 
billion  in  1992  if  the  full  amount  authorized 
were  appropriated. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  bill  establishes  the  NASA  Endeavor 
Teacher  Fellowship  Trust  Fund  out  of  dona- 
tions currently  held  in  the  NASA  Gifts  and 
Donations  Trust  Fund.  Unlike  the  current 
fund,  the  new  Investment  trust  fund  would 
accrue  interest,  which  would  be  used  to 
make  fellowship  awards  in  the  NASA  En- 
deavor Teacher  Fellowship  Program.  By  es- 
tablishing a  new  Investment  trust  fund  and 
providing  authority  to  NASA  to  spend  the 
Interest,  the  bill  would  create  new  direct 
spending  budget  authority  in  the  amount  of 
the  Interest  earnings,  around  $20,000  per 
year.  NASA  already  has  the  authority  to 
spend  the  principal  amount  In  the  fund,  but 
no  interest  can  be  credited  under  current 
law.  CBO  estimates  that  outlays  over  the 
1961-1996  period  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
bill,  though  additional  spending  would  be 
possible  In  later  years  because  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

For  this  estimate,  we  have  assumed  that 
the  full  amounts  authorized  would  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 
The  estimated  outlays  are  based  on  histori- 
cal spending  patterns.  Detailed  estimates  for 
NASA  programs  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

The  bill  would  provide  authorisations  for 
1992  through  1994  for  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  (except  for  the  space  sta- 
tion), for  space  flight,  control,  and  data  com- 
munications programs,  and  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.  NASA's  other  pro- 
grams— the  space  station,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment—would be  authorized  for  1992  only. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  NASA  PROGRAMS  PROVIDED  BY 
H.R.  1988 

[By  fiscal  yur.  in  millioos  of  Mian) 

1992     1993     1994     1995    199« 

Raseaicti  and  Dmrlopment: 

Authoraation  IncI 6j05    5.151    5.4S2  _ 

Estifflattd  outlays  3.428    5.203    5.440    2.55t     497 

Spac*  Fliffit  Contnl  and  Data 
Communications: 

hittwruatni  md  iM    5.601    5.545  

Estimated  outlays 3.B52    5i23    iiU    1.712     3tt 

Construction  of  Facilities: 

Auttwraation  lewl  430 

Estimated  outlays  43      215      IN       43      22 

Resaaidi  and  Pniram  Manaie- 
ment 

tottMnzatnn  level 2.422 

Estimated  outlays  2,059      363 

Office  of  ttie  Inspectof  GeaanI: 

tottwruation  le«el  15        15        16  _... 

Estimated  outlays 12        15        16  2  

ToUI.  MSA  Mlioruations: 

fcittwnzation  level  14,931  10,774  11.022  

Estimated  outlays  9394  11.019  11,124    4jl3     184 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  Considerations:  The  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995. 
While  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1968  would  cre- 
ate new  direct  spending  authority,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  no  outlays  associ- 
ated with  the  new  authority  for  the  time  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  cost  estimate. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

9.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  David  Hull  (226- 
2860). 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.  G.  Nuckols, 
(for  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis.) 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE  ESTIMATE  > 

The  applicable  cost  estimate  of  this  act  for 
all  purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of  the 
Balanced    Budget    and    Emergency    Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1965  shall  be  as  follows: 
IBy  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 

1991       1992      1993      1994      1995 

Ctianie  in  outlays 0  0  0  0  0 

CHany  in  leceipts - -..         PI         (^         ffl         PI         (^ 

>  An  estimate  of  H  R  I9S8  as  ordered  reported  tiy  tHe  House  Commiltae 
on  Science.  Space,  ind  Tecnnoloo  on  Apnl  7i.  1991  Ttiis  estimate  aas 
transmitted  Oy  the  Con|msionai  &ud(ef  Offct  on  Apnl  30.  1991. 

'Mapplcaljlc. 

D  1250 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
First  of  all,  I  did  want  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology has  brought  to  the  floor  under 
the  leadership  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown].  It  is  indeed,  I  think,  a  tribute 
to  his  leadership  that  we  are  on  the 
floor  so  early  with  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  that  our  commit- 
tee works  on.  It  was  his  goal  at  the  be- 
ginning to  make  certain  that  this  com- 
mittee was  fully  into  the  process  of  au- 
thorization so  that  as  appropriations 
follow  on.  that  we  will  have  provided 
some  guidance.  So  I  certainly  do  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  the  leader- 
ship that  has  been  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  floor  today  with  an 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  join  in  thanking  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall],  the 
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major  contractors  currently  working 
on  the  project  last  year. 

During  the  markup  the  committee 
elected  to  restore  funding  with  offsets 
in  1992  for  the  advanced  x  ray  astro- 
physics facility,  one  of  the  four  great 
observatories  to  prove  and  Investigate 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  This  is  a 
complex  project,  but  we  on  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  closely  monitor 
the  project. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
$75  million  cut  to  the  Earth  Observing 
System  Program.  I  emphasize  that  this 
cut  has  been  made  not  with  prejudice, 
but  with  prudence,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  upcoming  technical  review, 
and  that  we  are  committed  to  a  strong 
and  viable  EOS  Program. 

Finally,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown],  has 
agreed  to  accept  two  amendments  as- 
suring the  development  of  solar  dy- 
namic power  capability  and  restoring 
the  President's  request  for  exploration 
activities  at  almost  full  levels.  With 
that  agreement,  I  sun  very  happy  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall], 
who  will  manage  the  time  for  our  side. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  splendid  work  that  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  have  a  list  of  the  Members  who 
will  seek  time  in  the  order  that  they 
appear,  and  I  will  yield  to  them  the 
time  requested,  as  far  as  the  time  goes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  this 
body  and  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity, that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  with  these  men  and  women,  and 
NASA  Multiyear  Authorization  Act  of 
1991. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  the  first 
year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  with  the  ini- 
tial responsibility  for  drafting  this  leg- 
islation. In  this  capacity,  it  has  been 
very  easy  to  work  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  full  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  and  to  labor  side  by  side  with 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner],  the 
ranking  member  on  the  subcommittee. 

Actually,  we  have  had  total  coopera- 
tion from  all  Members,  including  our 
meetings  with  Vice  President  Quayle, 
with  our  counterpart  in  the  other  body, 
Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  Members  have  per- 
sonal desires  and  wishes  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  hope  to  accommodate  all 
those  wishes.  My  personal  wish  is  that 
we  have  some  success  in  the  medical 
aspect  of  space.  A  small  but  very  im- 
portant step,  I  think,  similar  to  the 


Scuds,  when  the  Patriots  knocked 
them  out,  a  light  came  on  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans,  that  that  is  where 
our  tax  money  has  gone,  and  it  is  pro- 
tecting the  Treasury  here  and  Desert 
Storm.  We  are  proud.  That  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  this  committee  and  this 
chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  tried  to  evoke  from  the 
Space  Program. 

A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  the  legis- 
lation. To  date,  we  have  a  total  of 
about  9  days  of  hearings  at  which  we 
took  verbal  testimony  from  29  wit- 
nesses and  written  testimony  from 
many  more.  In  crafting  the  legislation 
we  have  really  and  truly  tried  to  bal- 
ance many  competing  needs. 

□  1300 

The  most  compelling  of  these  needs,  I 
think,  has  been  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  overall  budget  situation  that  will 
have  to  be  faced  by  the  Congress  and  to 
anticipate  the  duty  of  other  commit- 
tees who  have  to  make  some  tough  de- 
cisions, just  as  we  have  made  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  shows  all 
the  signs  of  being  yet  another  in  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  tough  budget  years. 
So  recognizing  this  fact,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  craft  a  bill  that  reflects  fis- 
cal reality.  This  authorization  bill  does 
cut  funding  from  almost  every  element 
of  the  President's  budget  request  for 
NASA,  and  I  must  say  it  was  not  easy, 
because  it  was  a  very  reasonable  NASA 
request. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  we  are  rec- 
ommending cuts  that  total  $488  mil- 
lion, as  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
has  reported.  In  subsequent  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  recommended  even 
greater  cuts,  specifically  $629  million 
in  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  a  little 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  cuts  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

The  point  of  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  been  meticulous  in  our 
scrutiny  of  the  NASA  budget  request.  I 
think  in  every  instance  when  we  dis- 
covered areas  where  activities  could  be 
reduced  or  deferred  without  doing  any 
serious  harm  to  the  core  mission  of  the 
Space  Program,  we  made  cuts  to  bring 
about  these  reductions  and  deferrals. 
Likewise,  whenever  we  discovered 
areas  where  ongoing  activities  could  be 
done  more  efficiently  and  thus  produce 
savings,  we  made  cuts,  assuming  that 
those  savings  would  be  realized. 

So  actually,  let  me  just  sum  up,  this 
bill  reflects  the  flip  side  of  this  impor- 
tant coin  as  well,  funding  authoriza- 
tion is  provided  for  all  key  areas  of  the 
NASA  progrram.  This  includes  author- 
ization for  each  of  the  following:  the 
space  station,  science  and  research,  en- 
vironment, education,  and  the  contin- 
ued use  of  the  space  shuttle  to  help  re- 
alize the  many  research,  foreign  policy, 
and  national  image,  goals  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  certainly  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  estimated 
by  economists  that  every  dollar  that 
has  been  invested  in  the  civil  space 
program  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided benefits  to  oiir  economy  ranging 
between  S7  and  X14,  and  that  is  quite  a 
return. 

So  clearly,  NASA  and  the  activities 
that  it  pursues  have  been  a  good  in- 
vestment in  the  past  and  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 

However,  as  I  indicated  earlier  and  as 
has  been  indicated  earlier,  fiscal  reali- 
ties demand  that  these  activities  be 
kept  in  balance  with  the  other  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  country. 

I  think  H.R.  1988  strikes  this  balance 
and  does  so  very  well. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  chairman 
their  support  to  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  for  ar- 
ranging for  me  to  have  this  short  time 
to  speak  on  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  legislation.  My  remarks  will  be 
directed  mainly  toward  the  aeronautics 
and  transatmospheric  authorizations 
in  the  bill  which  were  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  Subcommittee  on  Tech- 
nology and  Competitiveness. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  of  the 
size  of  the  aeronautical  industry  that 
reaches  into  every  home  in  America 
and  of  the  S25  billion  favorable  trade 
balance  that  our  international  leader- 
ship produces.  Our  air  transport  carries 
twice  the  U.S.  population  annually  in 
the  domestic  system.  Aviation  employs 
a  million  American  workers. 

We  believe  the  aeronautical  R&D  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1992  of  $591 
million  to  be  absolutely  essential  as 
well  as  the  $72  million  for 
transatmospheric  research,  which  is 
the  national  aerospace  plane.  Contin- 
ued R&D  in  these  areas  is  essential  to 
the  msdntenance  of  our  trade  balances 
and  leadership  in  the  future. 

Our  transonic  and  supersonic  re- 
search provides  civil  and  military 
equipment  manufacturers  with  the  de- 
sign tools  so  essential  to  the  vitality  of 
our  civil  and  military  operations  that 
are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  many 
parts  of  aviation  that  joined  to  make 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  a 
showcase  of  American  technology  were 
no  accident.  This  success  is  a  result  of 
the  years  of  Congress'  dedication  to 
aeronautical  excellence  through  our 
support  of  research  leading  to  new 
technologies. 

The  National  Aerospace  Plane  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  deprive  the  future  of  the  tools 
to    keep    this    American    advantage. 


Without  the  widespread  scope  of  tech- 
nology being  developed  in  the  NASP 
Program,  we  would  make  a  gift  of  that 
future  to  our  overseas  competitors.  In 
fact,  the  investment  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  in  NASP  tech- 
nologies has  already  been  returned  in 
the  marketplace. 

Some  of  the  most  productive  invest- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  ben- 
efit of  industry  and  trade  have  been 
those  for  aeronautical  research  and 
technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  some  small  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  expressing  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis]  and  my  thanks  to  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  We 
have  approached  this  proposition  not 
as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as 
Americans. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner],  the  very 
distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1988,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Multiyear  Authorization 
Act  of  1991. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  and  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  are  to 
be  commended  for  taking  a  hard  look 
at  what  can  realistically  be  accom- 
plished by  NASA  during  the  current 
fiscal  crisis,  and  bringing  before  the 
House  an  authorization  bill  that 
reaches  for  the  sky  while  keeping  our 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  committee  has  prudently  and 
thoughtfully  reduced  the  President's 
request  by  $488  million,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  full  funding  for  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  is  an  essential  focus  of 
NASA's  near-  and  long-term  goals. 

H.R.  1988  fully  authorizes  the  space 
station.  In  other  words,  we  authorize 
the  space  station  configuration  that  we 
in  this  House  took  an  active  part  de- 
signing. This  space  station  is  a  politi- 
cal compromise  in  many  ways,  but  it 
should  not  be  a  political  science 
project. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
stop  wringing  its  hands  and  scratching 
its  head  over  just  how  big  or  how  bold 
this  essential  first  step  into  the  future 
should  be.  The  issue  is  whether  to  step 
or  not.  For  too  long,  our  colleagues 
have  mistaken  the  space  station  for  a 
destination  and  not  the  destiny  it  rep- 
resents. Space  station  Freedom  is  not 
an  end-point,  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

The  conrniittee  is  under  no  illusions 
as  to  what  space  station  Freedom  will 
accomplish.  Each  of  us  has,  from  time 
to  time,  been  oversold  on  the  station's 
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planned  capabilities.  And  the  anger 
that  comes  with  such  disappointment 
is  understandable. 

We  are  getting  less  than  we  were 
promised.  Crew  size  has  been  reduced 
from  8  to  4,  and  the  modules  have  been 
reduced  from  40  feet  long  to  about  27 
feet  long.  But  space  station  Freedom  is 
not,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  be,  the 
orbital  version  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

A  space  station  is  serious  business. 
The  most  overlooked  capacity  of  space 
station  Freedom  is  that  it  is  to  be  a 
permanently  manned  station.  It  is 
being  built  in  the  1990'8  to  serve  into 
the  next  century. 

The  presence  of  Americans  in  space, 
working  with  European,  Canadian,  and 
Japanese  scientists,  is  of  supreme 
international  consequence.  For  us  to 
conceive  of  a  new  world  order — one  in 
which  the  rule  of  law  governs  above  all 
else — demands  that  the  keepers  of  such 
a  new  world  order  remain  leaders  in 
each  succeeding  frontier  of  human  con- 
quest. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  the  Mir 
space  station.  While  we  intend  to  fully 
pursue  avenues  of  cooperation  vrith  the 
Soviets  on  Mir,  that  cooperation  will 
not  result  in  the  necessary  foundation 
for  a  long-term  future  in  space.  Of  all 
things  the  United  States  can  take  to 
space,  the  most  important  are  the  val- 
ues by  which  we  live  on  Earth. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  our 
values,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  a  permanent  human 
presence  in  outer  space — a  presence 
that  is  worthy  of  our  8pecies--depends 
immeasurably  on  space  station  Free- 
dom and  the  international  cooperation 
it  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  dimension  to 
space  station  Freedom  must  also  come 
before  us  today.  That  is  the  overall  fu- 
ture of  our  Space  Program.  The  future 
of  the  U.S.  Space  Program  was  the 
very  subject  examined  in  depth  by  the 
Presidential  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Norman  Augustine.  We  have  used  the 
report  of  that  committee  as  a  frame- 
work for  setting  priorities.  We  have 
not,  however,  used  it  as  a  blueprint. 

In  a  serious  look  at  NASA,  one  can- 
not escape  the  importance  of  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  in  terms  of  planning  for 
NASA's  future  programs  and  capabili- 
ties. The  Augustine  Committee  identi- 
fies the  space  station  as  part  of  an  ex- 
ploration initiative  needing  further 
definition.  I  take  issue  with  such  an  as- 
sertion if  it  leads  to  a  delay  in  the 
Space  Station  Program. 

The  fact  is,  NASA's  ability  to  con- 
duct continuous  manned  space  flight 
depends  on  two  things:  a  compelling 
reason — and  thereby  adequate  fund- 
ing— to  do  it,  and  an  appropriate  place 
for  such  activities.  As  alluded  to  ear- 
lier, America  has  sufficient  compelling 
reason  to  pursue  a  manned  space  pro- 
gram; space  station  Freedom  provides 
us  the  place. 
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Mr.  WALKEIr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  i  he  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  LEwrs],  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican of  the  Jubcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. Avi  ation,  and  Materials. 

Mr.  LEWIS  )f  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  stroig  support  of  the  NASA 
Multiyear  Authorization  Act  of  1991, 
H.R.  1988.  Th((  aeronautics  portions  of 
this  bill  refljcts  a  bipartisan  effort 
that  passed  tie  Technology  and  Com- 
petitiveness Subcommittee  unani- 
mously. 

I  want  t<i  thank  Subconunittee 
Chairman  Vai  .entine  for  his  hard  work 
in  forging  the]  bipartisan  legislation  on 
the  aeronautifcs  portion  of  H.R.  1988.  I 
also  want  to  thank  Chairman  Brown 
and  Ranking  :  dember  Walker  for  their 
leadership  an(  1  support  in  bringing  this 
legislation  be!'ore  the  House  in  such  a 
timely  fashioi  i. 

The  NASA  leronautics  research  sec- 
tion has  one  of  the  world's  best  high 
performance  computing  programs  un- 
derway and  i  preeminent  long-term 
aviation  safety  program.  Many  of  the 
advances  in  aviation  technology,  such 
as  nondestruc  tive  testing  of  aging  air- 
craft, are  the  result  of  NASA's  re- 
search. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  largest 
positive  balance  of  trade  in  any  U.S. 
business  sect)r  is  in  aeronautics.  In 
1990,  for  exanple,  the  positive  balance 
of  trade  is  estimated  to  be  S25  billion. 
Credit  of  thei  aeronautical  technology 
advantage  is  aue,  to  a  large  part,  to  the 
long-term,  hlrh-risk  research  program 
at  NASA.        ] 

Another  injportant  program  is  the 
national  aerospace  plane  [NASP].  The 
project,  condi|cted  jointly  with  the  Air 
Force  has  njade  major  advances  in 
management  with  the  innovative 
teaming  of  contractors,  materials  in 
new  heat  resii  itant  carbon-carbon  prod- 
ucts, propuls  on  with  advanced  com- 
puters and  ^nd  tunnel  tests  and  on 
and  on. 

NASP  type!  research  programs  will 
insure  U.S.  t4<;hnology  leadership  into 
the  next  centi  iry. 


H.R.  1988  also  contains  two  other  ini- 
tiatives to  help  our  Nation  remain  in 
front  in  space.  The  first  will  allow  for 
the  improvement  of  our  Nation's  com- 
mercial space  infrastructure.  This  is  an 
important  step  toward  making  the 
United  States  competitive  in  commer- 
cial space. 

I  am  pleased  to  work  with  my  com- 
mittee colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus],  on  this  issue. 

The  second  initiative,  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  cosponsoring  with  Chair- 
man Brown,  will  earmark  funds  for  the 
Endeavour  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. This  program  will  provide  fel- 
lowships to  individuals  who  pursue 
teaching  careers  in  math  and  science. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1988. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus]  who  represents 
the  Cape  Kennedy  area  and  does  that 
very  well. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  go  to  grade 
school  in  Texas,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall]  appre- 
ciates that.  But  I  am  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  very  strong  support  of  H.R.  1988,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill.  I  want  to  es- 
pecially congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Chairman  Brown,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Hall,  for 
their  excellence  and  their  dispatch  and 
their  leadership  in  our  committee  and 
subcommittee.  We  are  all  very  proud  of 
how  hard  we  have  worked  and  what  we 
have  accomplished. 

Ideally  I  would  be  spending  even 
more  on  space,  science,  and  exploration 
than  we  are  authorizing  in  this  budget, 
and  even  more  than  the  President  rec- 
ommended. The  benefits  of  an  aggres- 
sive space  program  are  significant. 

U.S.  achievement  in  space  has  ad- 
vanced American  technology  in  many, 
many  areas,  improved  our  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. The  future  is  in  space.  The 
future  is  where  America  must  be. 

Space  and  aerospace  are  among  the 
very  few  important  areas  in  which  we 
continue  clearly  to  lead  the  world;  we 
must  continue  to  lead. 

Likewise  space-related  technology 
has  been  applied  to  a  vast  array  of 
products  and  procedures  in  our  domes- 
tic economy,  creating  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans. 

Nine  dollars  have  been  returned  to 
our  gross  national  product  for  every  $1 
we  have  invested  in  space.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  spinoffs  and  com- 
mercial products  from  investments  in 
space  exploration.  Among  them,  re- 
chargeable, programnmble  pacemakers, 
low-temperature  lasers  for  cardiac  sur- 
gery, cleanroom  technology  for  hos- 
pitals, programmable  implants  for  dia- 
betics, lightweight  fireproof  fabrics  for 
firefighters,    microminiaturized    elec- 
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tronlc  products,  many,  many  more 
ranging  from  Velcro  to  communica- 
tions satellites. 

A  critical  part  of  our  space  program 
is  Space  Station  Freedom. 

For  the  past  decade  Congress  has  en- 
snared NASA  in  a  catch-22  situation 
with  its  schizophrenia  over  the  space 
station.  When  NASA  presents  us  with  a 
space  station  that  can  do  all  the  sci- 
entific research  that  we  want,  some  in 
this  chamber  say  it  is  too  expensive. 
When  NASA  presents  us,  in  contrast, 
with  a  space  station  we  can  afford, 
some  say  it  does  not  do  enough,  it  does 
not  do  enough  research. 

We  see  evidence  of  this  tendency 
once  more  today. 

I  believe  that  the  restructured  space 
station  NASA  has  put  forward  is  a 
good-faith  effort  to  be  both  affordable 
and  scientifically  productive.  Like 
many  others,  I  wish  we  could  do  more 
science  sooner  aboard  the  station.  We 
do  all  we  can  afford  in  the  near  term. 

But  the  restructured  station  also  al- 
lows for  incremental  expansion  that  I 
believe  will  eventually  produce  the  op- 
portunities to  fully  conduct  life 
sciences  and  microgravlty  research. 

As  the  chairman  has  said  today,  the 
space  station  is  absolutely  essential  to 
maintaining  our  international  leader- 
ship in  space. 

That  is  the  issue. 

We  must  build  this  station  if  we  are 
serious  about  maintaining  American 
leadership  in  space  and  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  moving  on  to  the  next  phase 
of  space  exploration,  mission  from 
planet  Earth,  that  will  take  us  back  to 
the  Moon  and  on  to  Mars.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  other  way  to  conduct  the  nec- 
essary life  sciences  research  that  will 
provide  data  on  the  impact  on  human 
beings  of  long-term  exposure  to  a  zero- 
gravity  environment.  The  choice  we 
face  on  the  station  is  clear:  Do  we  want 
the  United  States  to  remain  the  inter- 
national leader  in  space  exploration,  or 
do  we  want  to  let  the  Europeans,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Russians  take  that 
lead?  I  want  us  to  be  first,  and  that  is 
why  I  support  the  space  station  and  the 
entire  NASA  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  good  thing  that 
has  always  characterized  the  space  pro- 
gram is  bipartisanship.  I  am  happy  to 
see  today  that  once  more  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  are  standing  up 
for  the  space  program.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  something  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side,  in  conclusion: 
How  can  we  say  that  we  support  a  com- 
petitive America  if  we  do  not  support 
significant  advances  in  science  and 
space? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Packard]  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  many  space-related  efforts. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stand  here 
primarily  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
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ranking  minority  members  of  both  the 
fiill  committee  and  subcommittee 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 
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Their  efforts  have  produced  a  bill 
which  is  bipartisan  and  well  balanced. 
We  have  pulled  together  as  a  commit- 
tee to  bring  this  bill  in  at  a  level  below 
the  President's  request.  Given  the 
present  fiscal  constraints,  I  think  the 
committee  has  worked  diligently  to 
trim  the  budget  and  I  hope  that  these 
reductions  will  not  have  an  unduly 
negative  impact  on  the  NASA  Pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Subcommittee  who,  during  the  sub- 
committee markup  on  this  bill,  altered 
the  cuts  in  the  commercial  use  of  space 
category  so  that  they  would  not  be 
near  as  deep  as  orginally  planned.  The 
commercial  space  industry  is  still  an 
infant  industry  and  as  such  It  des- 
perately needs  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  its  global  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  space  transportation  needs  of  the 
Nation  have  become  fierce.  An  aggres- 
sive, competitive  U.S.  commercial 
launch  industry  must  be  encouraged 
for  not  only  U.S.  Government  procure- 
ment of  launch  services,  but  also  pro- 
curement of  launch  services  by  foreign 
customers. 

While  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  commercialization  of  space,  I 
also  support  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  space.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Walk- 
er will  bring  the  funding  for  explo- 
ration back  up  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. I  fully  support  this  effort  be- 
cause I  believe  that  human  exploration 
of  space  remains  the  cornerstone  of  the 
entire  Space  Program.  It  inspires  the 
imagination  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion; it  enhances  our  position  inter- 
nationally, and  it  empowers  America's 
long-range  economic  superiority. 

The  space  station  manifests  this  de- 
sire to  expand  human  presence  in 
space.  It  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  space  exploration  with  our  inter- 
national partners. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  authorization  bill  which  em- 
braces the  goals  that  will  take  this  Na- 
tion's Space  Program  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  leadership  in  developing 
a  consensus  of  support  for  the  bill  and 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  in  a  very 
timely  manner. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3V4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Dakar]. 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1988,  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  before  us  today. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Brown 
for  his  steadfast  efforts  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Walker,  for  his  work  on  this 
bill.  It  is  also  important  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space,  Mr. 
Ralph  Hall  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
measure.  Together,  you  and  the  com- 
mittee have  done  a  great  job  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  knowledge 
through  the  space  and  aeronautics  re- 
search conducted  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
NASA  Programs  through  fiscal  year 
1994.  This  multiyear  authorization  ap- 
proach is  an  important  method  for  au- 
thorizing complex  projects  involving 
technically  demanding  science  and 
technology  development  projects.  A 
total  of  $14.9  billion  is  authorized  for 
NASA  Programs  for  1992.  More  specifi- 
cally, I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill 
authorizes  $6.5  billion  for  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and 
$5.6  billion  for  space  flight  operations 
including  the  Space  Shuttle  Program. 
This  is  important  work  for  the  contin- 
ued leadership  of  our  Nation  in  the 
area  of  space  science  and  human  explo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  was  a  chal- 
lenging year  for  NASA.  During  the 
first  part  of  1990,  several  problems 
seemed  to  crop  up  all  at  once.  However, 
NASA  responded  quickly  and  respon- 
sibly by  participating  in  the  formation 
of  the  so-called  Augustine  Commission 
which  suggested  several  ways  in  which 
to  improve  NASA  operations.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  NASA  has  followed 
up  the  suggestions  of  the  Augustine 
Conmiission  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
good  intent  by  implementing  the  Au- 
gustine Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. We  must  all  keep  in  mind  that 
NASA's  responsible  actions  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  parts  of  our 
Government  that  may  run  into  tem- 
porary difficulties.  As  a  result  of 
NASA's  diligence  and  dedication  to 
quality,  I  am  certain  NASA's  program 
will  produce  results  even  more  impres- 
sive than  in  its  glorious  past. 

One  area  of  NASA  operations  in 
which  I  am  particularly  interested  is 
the  space  station  Freedom.  The  solar 
power  generation  system  which  will 
provide  electricity  for  the  space  sta- 
tion is  being  designed  and  produced  at 
the  NASA  Lewis  research  facility  cele- 
brating its  50th  year  located  in  my 
hometown  of  Cleveland,  OH.  The  space 
station  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
projects  in  NASA's  inventory  of  pro- 
grams. The  redesigned  space  station 
will  provide  an  important  space-based 
laboratory  for  micro-gravity  experi- 
ments that  can't  be  conducted  on 
Elarth.  These  experiments  will  produce 
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new  materials  and  compounds  which 
will  provide  new  products  for  U.S.  in- 
dustries. This,  in  turn,  will  allow  U.S. 
companies  to  compete  more  effectively 
against  other  nation's  industries. 

In  addition,  the  space  station  will 
support  human  habitation  of  durations 
much  longer  than  we  can  currently  ac- 
commodate. Extended  time  in  space 
will  allow  NASA  to  conduct  extensive 
research  into  the  hunian  body. 
Through  this  research,  we  will  gain 
new  and  important  insights  into  how 
the  human  body  will  adapt  and  adjust 
to  the  weightlessness  of  space.  For  ex- 
ample, NASA  scientists  and  medical 
doctors  need  to  learn  more  about  the 
loss  of  calcium  in  human  bones  and 
other  potentially  debilitating  problems 
produced  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
space.  This  is  critical  knowledge  for 
when  we  eventually  send  people  to  the 
Moon  or  to  Mars.  However,  much  closer 
to  Earth,  I  am  confident  the  space  sta- 
tion human  experiments  will  contrib- 
ute to  finding  a  cure  for  osteoporosis  or 
other  health  care  problems  which  af- 
flict us  during  our  Earth-bound  lives. 

NASA  projects  have  always  produced 
spinoff  technologies  which  have  great- 
ly benefitted  our  quality  of  life  and  our 
economy.  We  all  have  heard  about  the 
enormous  contributions  the  Apollo 
project  made  to  our  computer,  commu- 
nications and  material  science  indus- 
tries and  technologies.  But  many  other 
NASA  spinoffs  are  not  as  well  known. 
For  example,  NASA  is  also  concerned 
about  the  environment  and  is  working 
on  its  Mission  to  Planet  Earth  which 
utilizes  space-based  remote  sensing 
satellites  to  examine  the  potential 
greenhouse  effect,  the  loss  of  strato- 
spheric ozone  and  the  destruction  of 
the  rain  forest.  In  addition,  NASA  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  thermal  imaging 
systems  for  remote  sensing  satellites 
which  can  also  be  used  by  medical  doc- 
tors to  detect  uneven  heat  dissipation 
through  the  human  skin  which  pin- 
points areas  of  poor  circulation  in  the 
human  body.  Another  spinoff  is  the 
photovoltaic  solar  power  systems 
which  power  not  only  sophisticated 
satellites,  but  also  buoys  dropped  off 
by  the  coast  guard  to  mark  shipping 
lanes  in  the  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  waterways. 

In  general,  it  is  clear  that  NASA  and 
the  programs  it  manages  is  critical  to 
the  continued  scientific  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  the  programs  which 
will  keep  our  economy  strong  and 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  The  science  and  technology  pro- 
grams of  NASA  are  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples I  can  imagine  which  accomplish 
these  goals.  However,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  we  cannot  drop  our 
guard  and  allow  funding  for  these  criti- 
cal programs  to  languish.  If  we  do,  our 
international  competitors  will  not  be 
far  behind.  As  a  result,  today's  bill 
must  be  endorsed  by  all  Members. 
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Mr.  Chalmu  n,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
strongly  supput  H.R.  1988.  the  NASA 
authorization  eglslatlon. 

Mr.  WALKE  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time,  for  purposes  of 
3rleldlng  to  oLhers,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1 3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHERA 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  enjoyeq  working  with  my  three 
chairmen,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  KiiA.],  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Cixolina  [Mr.  Valentine] 
in  preparing  t  lis  bill,  and  I  appreciate 
the  leadership  that  they  provided  on 
that  side  of  t  le  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
leadership  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
putting  togett  er  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairmin.  this  bill  contains. 
among  other  t  lings,  as  we  have  heard, 
the  authorizal  ion  for  the  NASA  por- 
tion of  the  Nutional  Aerospace  Plane 
Program.  That  Is  NASP.  This  bill  funds 
the  NASP  at  1  «  full  level  requested  by 
the  administra  tion,  and  I  applaud  this. 

For  those  oi  my  colleagues  who  do 
not  know  wha^  the  National  Aerospace 
Plane  Prograit  Is:  The  United  States 
for  several  yeart  has  been  involved  in  a 
major  research  project  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  craft  bhat  will  be  able  to  take 
off  from  a  rui  way  like  a  regular  air- 
plane and  fly  into  low  Earth  orbit,  lit- 
erally fly  into  outer  space  without  the 
need  of  these  disposable  rockets  and 
the  very  expensive  process  that  we 
have  relied  onj  in  these  last  4  decades. 
This  will  drarrtatically  bring  down  the 
cost  of  utilizijig  space.  It  is  literally 
the  next  step  1b  space  exploration  utili- 
zation, and  it  will  also  permit  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  liuild  a  craft  that  could 
take  passengei^  and  cargo  anyplace  in 
the  world  in  l^ss  than  an  hour.  It  will 
keep  America  '  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
aerospace  techiology. 

Mr.  Chairmiji.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  note  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports  the  NASA  aerospace 
plane,  and  in  ^stimony  this  year  be- 
fore the  Technology  and  Competi- 
tiveness Subcommittee  we  have  also 
heard  witnessfljB  from  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  President's 
science  advis<r,  and  also  witnesses 
from  the  Air  ]  'orce,  who  unanimously 
sujyport  the  nitional  aerospace  plane 
It  is  a  top  priority,  and 
that  it  has  both  civil  and  military  ap- 
plication and  pb&t  it  should  be  built 
and  flown. 

Mr.  Chairmai.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  ezpe'ts  from  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
as  the  other  witnesses 
that  the  United  States 
experimental  craft,  the 
X-30.  and  mov^  forth  with  a  national 
aerospace  progi  -am. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  al- 
ready developed  new  materials  that 
will  keep  other  airplanes  and  other  air- 
craft that  American  manufacturers 
build  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place in  the  years  ahead.  The  National 
Aerospace  Plane  Program  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  exciting  programs  in 
the  budget.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
it,  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  leadership  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  proud  day  for  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  be- 
cause we  have  before  us  a  bill,  H.R. 
1988,  which  is  truly  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion, with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Not  only  that,  it  is  a  balanced  bill. 
As  has  been  said  before,  authorizations 
for  all  the  NASA  Programs  in  this  bill 
are  very  well  balanced. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
seen  this  type  of  legislation  before  this 
body,  and  I,  too,  wish  to  join  other 
Members  who  have  spoken  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
and  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner].  And 
in  particular  I  wish  to  take  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Hall],  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

This  is  his  first  NASA  bill,  and  his 
work  in  leading  the  subcommittee  to 
this  place  where  we  have  this  type  of 
legislation  is  to  be  commended.  He  has 
shown  that  his  leadership  in  providing 
this  balance  of  this  legislation  is  to  be 
commended  by  all. 

I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  long 
time,  too,  that  we  have  had  that  lead- 
ership in  the  subcommittee. 

Today  it  appears  that  the  lightning 
rod  focusing  on  this  legislation  has  to 
do  with  something  that  is  most  impor- 
tant or  the  most  important  part  of  this 
bill,  as  far  as  the  future  of  this  country 
in  space,  and  that  lightning  rod  is  on 
the  space  station. 

I  say  to  those  nay-sayers  that  they 
do  not  have  the  foresight  that  is  need- 
ed for  the  future  of  space  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  our  participation  in  the 
International  Space  Program. 

There  were  nay-sayers  back  at  the 
time  of  1492,  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus wanted  to  move  to  And  a  new  trade 
route  overseas  through  the  Indies  to 
India,  a  lot  of  nay-sayers.  He  scattered 
all  over,  and  he  finally  found  someone 
who  would  provide  a  way.  And  lo  and 
behold,  here  we  are. 

Are  the  nay-sayers  today  also  afraid 
of  the  future?  There  Is  no  other  way  to 
do  the  life  sciences  and  microgravity 
research  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the 


future.  So  I  say  to  those  nay-sayers.  do 
not  fear  the  future.  Look  forward  to  all 
of  the  knowledge  yet  to  be  known  be- 
cause of  what  we  are  going  to  learn 
from  the  operation  of  the  space  station 
and  other  space  programs  in  the  future. 

I  rise  in  strong  support,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  H.R.  1988  and  again  commend 
our  leadership  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  been  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Space  Subcommittee  of 
the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Conmiittee.  and  to  serve  under  Chair- 
man Brown  and  Chairman  Hall  and 
with  the  two  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  in  my  4  months 
on  that  committee  about  science, 
space,  and  technology,  and  a  lot  about 
how  this  institution  works.  And  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  experience. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  committee 
has  gotten  ahead  of  the  curve  and  is 
performing  its  appropriate  function  in 
setting  policy  on  space  matters  for  the 
Federal  Government.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  this 
Nation  to  pursue  vigorously  our  explo- 
ration of  space  and  our  research  in 
space. 

This  is  a  bill  that  promotes  those  ob- 
jectives. It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  voted 
for  its  passage  in  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  on  the  floor  today. 

I  will  be  proposing  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  will  make  a  good  bill 
even  better,  and  that  amendment 
would  call  for  an  assessment  of  how 
best  to  conduct  the  research  currently 
planned  for  the  space  station. 

It  will  be  an  evaluation  of  all  our  op- 
tions for  conducting  space-based  re- 
search, and  it  will  confirm  whether  the 
space  station  as  currently  conceived  is 
the  best  and  most  cost-effective  ap- 
proach. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  study  is 
to  Identify  ways  in  which  we  can  com- 
plement and  supplement  the  scientific 
reseau-ch  that  is  going  on,  that  is  going 
to  be  going  on  aboard  the  space  sta- 
tion. It  will  not  require  any  new  hard- 
ware be  developed,  but  only  the  use  of 
existing  hardware,  which  would  be 
identified  and  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  get  our  space  science  research 
off  the  dime  before  the  space  station 
becomes  fully  manned  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment, 
which  I  will  discuss  at  greater  length 
when  the  appropriate  time  comes,  I  be- 
lieve is  a  constructive  complement  to 
this  legislation  that  is  before  us  today. 
I  believe  it  will  enhance  our  ability  to 
use  the  taxpayers'  dollars  most  effec- 
tively to  achieve  the  research  that  we 
can  accomplish  in  space,  and  that  is 
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why  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  that 
Members  from  both  side  of  the  aisle, 
those  who  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  space  station  and  those  who  may 
be  skeptical  of  the  space  station,  will 
be  able  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  grentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall] 
has  3V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1988,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Multiyear  Authorization 
Act  of  1991. 

America's  civil  space  program  is  of 
vital  interest  to  our  country  as  we 
start  looking  toward  the  21st  century 
and  the  role  we  will  play  in  it.  Utiliz- 
ing our  scarce  resources  to  continue 
the  manned  exploration  of  space  is  a 
worthy  pursuit.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  presence  of  humans  in  space  as 
we  continue  to  expand  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe. 

The  NASA  Authorization  Act  re- 
ported by  committee  is  an  excellent 
bill  that  fully  supports  our  goals  in 
space.  We  will  continue  our  manned  ex- 
ploration of  space  by  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  the  shuttle  program  and 
will  maintain  a  balanced  civil  space 
science  program  which  is  funded  at  a 
very  healthy  level. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Space  Station  Freedom  Program  is 
fully  funded  for  this  fiscal  year.  The 
space  station  is  the  flagship  of  our  civil 
space  program  and  achieving  its  per- 
manent manned  capability  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  will  help  ensure  this  Na- 
tion's continued  leadership  in  space. 
The  space  station  is  an  important  first 
step  toward  our  returning  to  the  Moon 
and  the  human  exploration  of  Mars.  We 
will  gain  invaluable  information  and 
experience  relating  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  lengthy  manned  visits  to 
space.  The  space  station  as  currently 
structured  may  be  expanded  in  scope  in 
the  future  to  help  further  these  goals. 

The  space  station  will  also  provide  us 
with  scientific  and  research  opportuni- 
ties not  available  on  Earth.  This  facil- 
ity will  allow  unparalleled  micro- 
gravity  and  life  science  research  for  a 
variety  of  users. 

The  space  station  is  truly  an  inter- 
national project.  Our  partners  include 
the  European  Space  Agency,  Japan, 
and  Canada.  All  of  these  partners  have 
reviewed  the  restructure  of  the  station 
and  support  it.  International  involve- 
ment on  a  project  of  this  magnitude  re- 
flects our  commitment  to  cooperation 
among  nations,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant areas  of  exploration  and  sci- 
entific research. 

The  advanced  solid  rocket  motor  is 
being  developed  to  replace  the  rede- 
signed solid  rocket  motor.  The  ASRM 
will  improve  safety  and  reliability  of 
the  present  system  and  increase  the 


payload  capacity  of  the  space  shuttle 
by  about  12,000  pounds.  The  ASRM  is 
presently  scheduled  to  support  deploy- 
ment of  space  station  Freedom  in  late 
1996.  I  support  the  ASRM  Program  and 
feel  that  its  development  and  utiliza- 
tion as  presently  scheduled  is  vital  to 
our  timely  deployment  of  space  station 
Freedom. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  request  severely  reduced  the 
funding  level  of  the  ASRM.  This  re- 
quest would  have  delayed  significantly 
the  ability  of  ASRM  to  support  the  de- 
ployment of  the  space  station.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  bill  has  authorized  full 
funding  for  the  ASRM  Program  and 
that  these  safer,  more  reliable  and 
more  powerful  motors  will  stay  on  tar- 
get to  support  the  space  station  in  1996. 

The  third  of  the  four  great  observ- 
atories, the  Advanced  X-Ray  Astro- 
physics Facility,  is  fully  supported  by 
this  authorization  bill,  although  it  is 
less  than  the  administration's  request. 
Our  support  for  all  of  these  valuable 
science  projects  should  be  maintained 
in  the  future. 

I  am  a  new  member  of  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee  and 
its  Space  Subcommittee.  I  would  like 
to  thank  both  Chairman  Brown  and 
Chairman  Hall  for  their  full  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  our  civil  space  pro- 
grams, especially  in  this  time  of  severe 
budgetary  constraint.  Their  leadership 
in  championing  the  space  initiatives  so 
vital  to  this  country  has  led  to  a  mean- 
ingful and  important  bill  that  will  help 
fund  and  direct  the  space  program  into 
the  21st  century.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  them  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  authorization  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stallings]. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1988,  the  NASA  reauthorization  bill. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port. 

The  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee  has  worked  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  and  bring  it  to  the  floor 
today.  As  a  member  of  the  Space  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  commend  the 
conunittee  for  its  leadership  and  vision 
in  crafting  this  legislation.  This  has 
truly  been  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  committee  held 
several  hearings  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  space  program.  A  special  Advisory 
Committee,  chaired  by  Norman  Augus- 
tine, outlined  several  concerns  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  space  program. 


I  believe  that  this  bill  is  responsive 
to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Augustine 
panel.  Furthermore,  it  represents  a 
balanced  set  of  funding  priorities  and 
recognizes  the  difficult  budget  environ- 
ment facing  the  Nation. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  all  of  the 
money  the  President  asked  for.  In  fact, 
the  legislation  contains  $488  million 
less  than  the  administration  request. 

Our  space  program  is  at  a  critical 
crossroads.  The  country  must  prepare 
for  a  new  decade  of  challenge  and  lead- 
ership. As  Congress  Is  faced  with  many 
difficult  decisions,  it  is  essential  that 
we  provide  sufficient  financial  support 
of  NASA  which  allows  the  space  pro- 
gram to  proceed  in  a  stable  budget  en- 
vironment. 

Even  through  I  do  not  have  any 
NASA  facilities  in  my  district,  I  serve 
on  the  Space  Subcommittee  because  of 
my  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  space  program. 

The  space  program  touches  our  lives 
in  many  different  ways.  It  has  en- 
hanced our  quality  of  life,  improved 
our  technological  competitiveness,  and 
produced  many  important  scientific 
benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

D  1340 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  President's  commitment  to  the 
exploration  of  space,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  a  pending  decision  by 
NASA  regarding  the  Space  Station  Freedom 
[SSF]  Program  Management  Office  in  Reston, 
VA. 

The  Reston  office  was  estat))ished  upon 
recommendations  made  in  1986  by  an  inde- 
pendent panel  chaired  by  former  Apollo  Pro- 
gram Director  Gen.  Samuel  Phillips  in  the 
wake  of  the  shuttle  Challenger  accident  The 
panel  recommended  that  the  program  office 
be  removed  from  the  NASA  centers  in  order  to 
avoid  inter-center  rivalry  and  assure  indeperxj- 
ent  systems  engineerir)g  capaljility.  The  rec- 
ommendatkjn  was  subsequently  affirmed  by 
an  independent  panel  cfiaired  by  L.J.  Ross  in 
October  1986  and  a  1987  report  to  the  White 
House  by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Under  the  current  management  team  at 
Reston,  the  program  has  finally  achieved 
progress  and  stability.  Substantial  progress  by 
the  Reston  office  was  noted  by  NASA  Admin- 
istrator Richard  Truly,  who  commented  that 
"1990  marked  the  most  productive  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Space  Station  Freedom  Pro- 
gram." 

Despite  the  recent  record  of  the  Res- 
ton team,  some  at  NASA  are  consider- 
ing relocating  the  program  office.  Such 
a  move  at  this  point  would  prove  costly 
and  endanger  the  success  of  the  entire 
Space  Station  Freedom  Program.  From 
a  budgetary  and  production  schedule 
perspective,  moving  the  office  could  re- 
sult in  significant  delays  in  the  Space 
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the  years  of  NASA's  greatest  activity 
and  accomplishment. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  support  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram if  that  program  is  to  reach  its 
full  potential. 

The  duty  of  Congress,  as  drafters  of 
the  Nation's  space  policy,  is  to  estab- 
lish a  realistic,  long-term  plan  that 
will  benefit  the  American  people. 

I  believe  there  is  simply  no  sub- 
stitute for  making  tough  choices  about 
our  space  program  and  then  moving 
ahead  to  make  those  choices  work  in 
our  national  interest. 

A  cohesive  space  program  that  recog- 
nizes the  imperatives  of  competing 
with  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  others  is  in  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  our  space  program 
is  not  a  luxury. 

In  the  days  of  the  Apollo  Program, 
the  drive  to  explore  space  and  reach 
the  Moon  was  partly  a  result  of  the 
space  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  the  space  race  is  one  of  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  competition — and 
not  one  with  geopolitical  or  even  mili- 
tary overtones. 

The  Augustine  Commission  report  re- 
leased earlier  this  year  has  afforded  us 
a  golden  opportunity  to  crystalize  pub- 
lic attention  and  support  behind  a  rein- 
vigorated  space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
very  serious  attempt  to  reflect  the  rec- 
onunendations  in  the  Augustine  report. 
This  bill  allows  for  growth  and  pro- 
vides funding  for  a  restructured  space 
station  that  is  in  line  with  fiscal  reali- 
ties. 

The  bill  targets  more  money  for  life 
sciences  and  puts  higher  priority  on 
space  science  to  rebuild  our  ailing 
space  infrastructure,  much  of  which  is 
30  years  old.  The  bill  also  supports  the 
mission  to  planet  Earth  and  the  mis- 
sion from  planet  Earth,  but  it  keeps  its 
support  to  a  level  of  growth  that  is  re- 
alistic given  current  fiscal  constraints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  where  our 
space  efforts  are  focused — toward 
Elarth,  toward  our  solar  system,  or  to- 
ward the  universe  beyond — we  must 
never  forget  that  the  ultimate  goals  of 
the  space  program  must  be  to  improve 
the  human  condition. 

And  perhaps  it  is  this  point  which 
needs  the  most  reinforcement. 

Our  improved  quality  of  medicine, 
manufacturing,  education,  communica- 
tions, and  so  much  more  just  through 
space-related  technological  advances 
easily  erases  any  doubts  about  the  ben- 
efits of  the  space  program. 

How  can  we  even  consider  short- 
changing future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans by  ignoring  the  vast  opportunities 
of  space  exploration? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  I  don't 
believe  we  can. 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time 
we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall]  has  30  seconds 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1988.  the  NASA 
Multiyear  Authorization  Act  of  1991. 

As  NASA  begins  its  important  work 
on  global  climate  change  research  and 
the  Elarth-observing  system,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  legislation 
before  us  today  recognizes  the  critical 
role  of  our  Landsat  satellites  in  that 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Landsat  Program 
was  originally  established  in  NASA  in 
the  early  1970's  as  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  After  launching  three 
satellites,  the  Government's  basic  R&D 
work  at  NASA  was  completed  and  the 
program  was  deemed  operational. 

In  1979,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
eventual  transfer  of  Landsat  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  land  remote-sensing 
satellites  have  been  used  to  provide  in- 
formation on:  Oil  and  mineral  deposits, 
hydrological  patterns,  vegetation  pat- 
terns for  agricultural  applications  and 
forest  management,  wildlife  habitat 
analysis,  coastal  zone  management, 
global  climate  change  research,  envi- 
ronmental monitoring,  and  informa- 
tion on  other  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources. 

In  recent  years,  Landsat  data  has 
also  been  increasingly  useful  in  the  de- 
fense and  intelligence  communities. 

In  fact,  civilian  land  remote-sensing 
photographs  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  recent 
months. 

Landsat  will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  monitoring  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  terrible  oil  fires 
that  continue  to  blight  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  have  demonstrated  that  a 
continued  Landsat  Program — involving 
a  strong  commitment  to  Landsat  6  and 
7— is  important  to  the  Nation  in  a 
number  of  ways,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  national  security  and  technology 
competitiveness. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  including  $5  mil- 
lion in  this  legislation  for  long  lead- 
time  parts  for  Landsat  7.  This  money  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  Landsat  data  so  critical  to 
global  climate  change  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Landsat  Program  and  to 
vote  for  H.R.  1988. 
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Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  which  will  determine  the  direction 
of  our  Nation's  space  program,  not  only  for  the 
next  few  years,  txit  for  the  next  decade  or 
more. 

AlttKXjgh  this  Nl  authorizes  most  NASA  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994, 
due  to  the  long  lead  times  for  space  programs 
it  also  sets  tt>e  course  of  NASA  protects  for 
years  to  come.  Any  goal  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish in  space  in  this  decade  must  be  ad- 
dressed this  year  or  in  tfie  next  few  years. 
Large  projects  for  the  early  years  of  the  next 
century  must  also  be  started  soon. 

This  bill,  although  rrat  perfect,  sets  modest 
and  reasonable  goals  in  space  within  a  fiscally 
constrained  environment  It  balances  the  need 
for  a  dynamic  space  program,  and  its  techno- 
logical, scientiTic,  and  national  prestige  t>ene- 
fits,  with  ttie  necessity  to  focus  on  some 
Eartfvbased  problems  such  as  global  climate 
char)ge  arxj  life  sciences  research. 

In  addition,  it  contains  modest  funding  for 
planetary  exploration  in  the  form  of  unmanned 
probes.  Thsse  probes  provide  a  relatively  low 
cost  method  of  obtaining  new  and  fundamen- 
tal scientific  data  on  the  solar  system.  This 
data  can  help  us  detemnine  not  only  how  the 
other  planets  evolve  and  change,  kxjt  also  how 
planetary  processes  affect  Earth.  This  bill  also 
continues  the  manned  space  program  through 
the  shuttle  arxJ  the  space  station,  while  provid- 
ing that  sofDe  money  not  be  spent  on  the 
space  station  until  studies  reviewing  this  pro- 
gram have  been  completed. 

In  cofKlusion,  while  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  everything  ttiat  NASA  could  do,  nor 
everything  we  would  like  to  do  if  tfie  money 
were  available,  it  represents  a  good  com- 
promise of  prkMitJes  within  the  constraints 
urxler  whk:h  the  committee  was  forced  to 
work.  It  has  my  support  arxJ  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  tt>e  leadership  of  the  Science 
Committee  for  the  expeditk>us  way  in  which 
they  have  worked  to  bring  the  NASA  multiyear 
authorization  to  the  House  fkx>r.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  earliest  date  tliat  we  have  sclied- 
uled  a  fkx>r  vote  on  the  NASA  bill  since  I  en- 
tered Congress  in  1987.  Timely  consideration 
of  this  bill  will  allow  us  to  establish  important 
spending  priorities  for  the  SI  4.9  billion  txjdget 
of  this  Federal  executive  agency.  Money  has 
been  alk>tted  for  the  corrtinuation  of  such  criti- 
cal programs  as  Landsat,  EOS,  and  space 
station.  Importantly,  because  of  Its  multiyear 
time  horizon,  HR  1988  establishes  spending 
patterns  for  projects  with  long  lead  times  and 
kxig  time  lines.  This  type  of  forward  planning 
is  sure  to  save  many  dollars  in  development 
arxJ  implementatkin  costs. 

One  program  that  I  was  especially  happy  to 
see  fully  funded  was  the  Landsat  Program. 
Administered  by  NOAA  in  conjunction  with  ttie 
private  sector,  NASA  has  been  given  ttie  re- 
sponsitNlity  of  devekiping  and  refining  ttie  next 
generatkxi  of  remote  sensing  satellite  tech- 
nology. This  bill  before  us  today  includes  $5 
millkxi  for  work  needed  for  the  folk>w-on  sat- 
ellite to  Landsat  6,  ttie  misskxi  ttiat  is  currently 
planned  for  launch  in  1992. 

Landsat  imagery  data  has  proven  to  be  a 
great  asset  to  scientists  and  planners.  Most 
recently,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  re- 


mote sensing  data  of  Persian  Gulf  topography 
helped  military  strategists  to  plan  our  troop 
movements  and  to  understand  the  enemy's. 
Plans  are  underway  for  Landsat  data  to  be 
used  to  complement  data  culled  from  the  EOS 
mission,  the  Earth  observation  system.  The 
EOS  system  will  t>e  composed  of  large  plat- 
forms that  circle  the  Earth,  nxjnitoring  ecologi- 
cal changes.  Further,  there  is  talk  that  Landsat 
data  will  bte  used  In  the  U.S.  Gk)bal  Climate 
Change  Program,  the  comprehensive  Amer- 
ican effort  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  global 
warming  trends  woridwide. 

Landsat  is  just  one  example  of  state-of-the- 
art  NASA  technokigy  ttiat  serves  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  serves  man  by  provkjing  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  to  akl  us  in  improving 
our  worid.  No  better  rationale  than  this  exist  to 
justify  ttie  money  we  spend  each  year  on 
NASA  projects.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward 
to  today's  floor  action  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  1988. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  by 
sections  as  an  oripinal  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  each  section  is 
considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  desigmate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  1988 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SBOKT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Multiyear 
Authorization  Act  of  1991". 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

SBC.  >.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  the  United  States  Space  Program 
has  provided  a  framework  within  which  a  con- 
sensus on  the  goals  of  ttie  space  program  can  be 
developed: 

(2)  a  balanced  civil  space  science  program 
should  be  funded  at  a  level  of  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  budget  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  "research  and  development"  and  "space 
flight,  control,  and  data  communications": 

(3)  development  of  an  adequate  data  base  for 
life  sciences  in  space  mil  be  greatly  enhanced 
through  closer  scientific  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  active  use  of  manned 
Soviet  space  stations: 

(4)  the  space  program  can  make  substantial 
contributions  to  health-related  research  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  ttie  Nation's 
health  research  and  development  program: 

(5)  Landsat  data  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Landsat  system  beyond  Landsat  6  are  essential 


to  the  Mission  to  Planet  Earth  and  other  long- 
term  enxnronmental  research  programs: 

(6)  increased  use  of  defense-related  remote 
sensing  data  and  data  technology  by  civilian 
agencies  and  the  scientific  community  can  bene- 
fit national  environmental  study  and  monitor- 
ing programs: 

(7)  the  generation  of  trained  scientists  and  en- 
gineers through  educational  initiatives  and  aca- 
demic research  programs  outside  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  essen- 
tial to  carrying  out  a  long-term  Space  Explo- 
ration Initiative: 

(8)  policies  which  restrict  the  use  of  foreign 
launch  capabilities  for  United  States  Govern- 
ment satellites  should  apply  only  where  ade- 
quate United  States  launch  capabilities  exist: 

(9)  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  space  transportation  infrastructure,  in- 
cluding the  enhancement  of  launch  sites  and 
launch  site  support  facilities,  is  essential  to  sup- 
port the  full  range  of  the  Nation's  space-related 
activities: 

(10)  the  aeronautical  program  contributes  to 
the  Nation's  technological  competitive  advan- 
tage, and  it  has  been  a  key  factor  in  maintain- 
ing preeminence  in  aviation  over  many  decades: 
and 

(11)  the  National  Aero  Space  Plane  program 
can  have  benefits  to  the  military  and  civilian 
aviation  programs  from  the  new  and  innovative 
technologies  developed  in  propulsion  systems, 
aerodynamics,  and  control  systems  that  could  be 
enormous,  especially  for  high-speed  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  flight. 

SBC.  a.  poucr. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adrmnistration.  in  planning 
for  national  programs  in  environrriental  study 
and  human  space  flight  and  exploration,  should 
ensure  the  resiliency  of  the  space  infrastructure: 

(2)  a  stable  and  balanced  program  of  civil 
space  science  should  be  planned  to  minimize  fu- 
ture year  funding  requirements  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate a  steady  stream  of  new  initiatives: 

(3)  any  new  launch  system  undertaken  or 
jointly  undertaken  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  be  based  on 
defined  mission  and  program  requirements  or 
national  policies  established  by  Congress: 

(4)  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to  im- 
prove the  usefulness,  performance,  speed,  safe- 
ty, and  efficiency  of  space  vehicles,  the  Admin- 
istrator shoidd  establish  a  program  of  research 
and  development  to  enhance  the  competitiveness 
and  cost  effectiveness  of  commercial  expendable 
launch  vehicles:  and 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  promote  and  support  efforts 
to  advance  scientific  understanding  by  conduct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  for  research  on  envi- 
ronmental problems,  including  global  change, 
ozone  depletion,  acid  precipitation,  deforest- 
ation, and  smog. 

SEC.  4.  AVTBOROATION  OF  APMtOPRIATlONS. 

(a)  AUTHORI Z AT loss.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  "research  and  development",  for  the 
following  programs: 

(A)  United  States  International  Space  Station 
Freedom.  $1,900,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  of 
which  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  development  of 
an  Assured  Crew  Return  Vehicle,  tcith  an  addi- 
tional $128,900,000  authorized  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  ttie  Senate  on  an 
independent  engineering  review  of  ttie  Space 
Station  restructuring  by   the  Aeronautics  and 
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utilization.  S27.0O0.OO0  for  fU- 
.700.000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
fiscal  year  1994. 
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research   and    technology. 
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tual 


fscal 
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year  1993.  and  S145.0OO.0OO 


fitcal  ; 


research      and      technology. 
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activities.  S61.000.000  for  fis- 

000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

r  fiscal  year  1994. 

rel^ility.  and  (luality  assurance. 

year  1992.  S32.500.000  for 

and  S34.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
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Space  Science  and  Technology 
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and  data  advanced  systems. 
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flight,  control,  and  data  com- 

the  following  programs: 

Shu^e  Production  and  Operational 

900.000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  of 

shall  be  made  available  for 

iJolid    Rocket    Motor   program. 

fiscal     year     1993.     and 
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(B)  Space  Shuttle  Operations.  S2. 970. 600, 000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  S2. 968. 800. 000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  S2. 897. 200. 000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(C)  Launch  Services.  S315.900.000  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  S289.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
S359.800.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  Of  such 
amounts.  SIO.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
S30.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  SSO.OOO.OOO  in 
fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  made  available  for  car- 
rying out  a  program  of  component  technology 
development,  validation,  and  demonstration  di- 
rected at  commercial  launch  vehicle  competitive- 
ness. 

(D)  Space  and  ground  networks,  communica- 
tions, and  data  systems,  S920.873,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  SI, 066, 000, 000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
SI, 077, 500, 000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(3)  For  "construction  of  facilities",  including 
land  acquisition,  for  fiscal  year  1992  as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Space  Station  Processing 
Facility,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  S35.0OO.000. 

(B)  Modification  for  Earthquake  Protection. 
Downey/Palmdale.  CA.  Johnson  Space  Center, 
S4,400,000. 

(C)  Modifications  for  Safe  Haven.  Vehicle  As- 
sembly Building.  High-Bay  2.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  S7.S00.000. 

(D)  Rehabilitation  of  Crawlerway.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  S3,000,000. 

(E)  Restoration  of  Shuttle  Landing  Facility 
Shoulders.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  S4.000.000. 

(F)  Restoration  of  the  High  Pressure  Gas  Fa- 
cility. Stennis  Space  Center.  S6.500.000. 

(G)  Construction  of  Addition  for  Flight  Train- 
ing and  Operations,  Johnson  Space  Center, 
S13,000,000. 

(H)  Construction  of  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  Program  Facilities  (various  locations). 
SIOO.000.000. 

(I)  Modernization  of  Indiistrial  Area  Chilled 
Water  System.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
U. 000. 000. 

(J)  Rehabilitation  and  Expansion  of  Commu- 
nications Duct  Banks.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
SI. 400.000. 

(K)  Replace  15  KV  Load  Break  Switches.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  SI. 300. 000. 

(L)  Repair  SiU  Water  System,  White  Sands 
Test  Facility.  Sl.300.000. 

(M)  Replace  Central  Plant  Chillers  and  Boil- 
er, Johnson  Space  Center.  S5.700.000. 

(N)  Modifications  to  X-Ray  Calibration  Facil- 
ity (XRCF).  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center. 
S5.200.000. 

(O)  Restoration  and  Modernization  of  High 
Voltage  Distribution  System.  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  S7.000.000. 

(P)  Construction  of  Earth  Observing  System 
Data  Information  System  Facility.  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  S17.000.000. 

(Q)  Modernization  of  Main  Electrical  Sub- 
station. Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  SS. 500.000. 

(R)  Restoration  of  Utilities.  Wallops  Flight 
Facility.  S3,500.000. 

(S)  Construction  of  Data  Interface  Facility. 
WhiU  Sands  Test  Facility,  S4.000.000. 

(T)  Rehabilitation  of  Tracking  and  Data 
Relay  SaUllite  System  (TDRSS)  Ground  Termi- 
nal. White  Sands  Test  Facility.  S5.700.000. 

(U)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  locations, 
not  to  exceed  Sl.000.000  per  project.  S31.70O.0O0. 

(V)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  facili- 
ties at  various  locations,  not  to  exceed  SI, 000.000 
per  project.  S34.800.000. 

(W)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities  arul 
additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  to  exceed  S750.000  per  project, 
S12.900.000. 

(X)  Environmental  compliance  and  restora- 
tion. S36.000.000. 

(Y)  Facility  planning  and  design,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  S34.0O0.0O0. 

(Z)  Repair  and  modernization  of  the  12-foot 
Pressure  Wirui  Tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center, 
S2S.0OO,0OO. 


(AA)  Upgrade  of  Outdoor  Aerodynamic  Re- 
search Facility,  Ames  Research  Center, 
S3,300,000. 

(BB)  Modernization  of  16-foot  Transonic  Tun- 
nel, Langley  Research  Center,  S3.4O0.0OO. 

(CC)  Modifications  to  the  High  Pressure  Air 
System.  Langley  Research  Center.  Sll,700.000. 

(DD)  Rehabilitation  of  Central  Air  System, 
Leuns  Research  Center,  S5.60O.0O0. 

(EE)  Rehabilitation  of  Icing  Research  Tunnel, 
Lewis  Research  Center,  S2.600.000. 
Notunthstanding  the  amounts  authorized  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (EE),  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  S430.300.000. 

(4)  For  "research  and  program  management", 
S2, 422, 300, 000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  For  "Inspector  General".  S14.600.000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  SIS.300.000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  SIS. 700. 000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(b)  Limitations.— (1)(  A)  Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (4),  appropriations  authorized  under 
this  section  for  "research  and  development"  and 
"space  flight,  control,  and  data  communica- 
tions" may  be  used — 

(i)  for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other 
than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts:  and 

(ii)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conducting  of  sci- 
entific research,  for  purchase  or  construction 
of  additional  research  facilities. 
Title  to  facilities  described  in  clause  (ii)  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee  insti- 
tution or  organization.  Each  such  grant  shall  be 
made  under  such  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  to  be  required  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  will  receive  therefrom 
benefit  adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that 
grant. 

(B)  None  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  section  for  "research  arui  develop- 
ment" and  "space  flight,  control,  and  data  com- 
munications" may  be  used  in  accordance  unth 
this  paragraph  for  the  construction  of  any  facil- 
ity, the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  S7SO,000,  unless  the 
Administrator  has  notified  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  facility. 

(2)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion for  "research  and  development",  for  "space 
flight,  control,  and  data  communications",  or 
for  "construction  of  facilities"  may  remain 
available  until  expended.  Appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  section  for  "research  and 
program  management"  for  maintenance  arui  op- 
eration of  facilities,  and  for  other  services,  shall 
remain  available  through  the  next  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  amount  is 
appropriated. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  S35,000  of  appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  section  for  "research  and 
program  management"  may  be  used  for  sci- 
entific consultations  or  extraordinary  expenses 
upon  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  Administrator's  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Government. 

(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 
appropriations  authorized  under  this  section  for 
"research  and  development",  "space  flight,  con- 
trol, and  data  communications",  or  "research 
and  program  management"  may  be  used  for  the 
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construction  of  new  facilities  and  additions  to. 
or  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  of  ex- 
isting facilities,  but  only  if  the  cost  of  each  such 
project,  including  collateral  equivment.  does  not 
exceed  tZOO.OOO. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)(A), 
appropriations  authorized  under  this  section  for 
"research  and  development"  or  "space  flight, 
control,  and  data  communications"  may  be  used 
for  unforeseen  programmatic  facility  project 
needs,  but  only  if  the  cost  of  each  such  project 
need,  including  collateral  equipment,  does  not 
exceed  $750,000. 

(C)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion for  "research  and  program  management" 
may  be  used  for  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modi- 
fication of  existing  facilities  controlled  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  but  only  if  the 
cost  of  each  such  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  does  not  exceed  S500.000. 

SBC.  &  CONSTBUCnON  OF  FACnJTIBS  REPRO- 
GRAMMONG. 

Appropriations  authorized  under  section 
4(a)(3)(A)  through  (EE)— 

(1)  may  be  varied  upward  10  percent,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  or  the  Adminis- 
trator's designee;  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Administrator's  designee  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  particular  circumstances,  may  be  var- 
ied upward  25  percent  to  meet  unusual  cost  vari- 
ations. 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations  authorized 
under  section  4(a)(3)(A)  through  (EE)  shall  not 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  under 
paragraphs  (l>  and  (2)  of  this  section. 

SBC.   t.   SPECIAL  REPROGRAtaONG  AUTHORITY 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACIUTISS. 

Where  the  Administrator  determines  that  new 
developments  or  scientific  or  engineering 
clianges  in  the  national  program  of  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  have  occurred:  and  that 
such  changes  require  the  use  of  additional 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  modification  of  facilities  at  any  loca- 
tion; and  that  deferral  of  such  action  until  the 
enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities;  the  Adminis- 
trator may  transfer  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)(1)  or  (2)  to  the  "construction  of  fa- 
cilities" appropriation  for  such  purposes.  'The 
Administrator  may  also  use  up  to  $10,000,000  of 
the  amounts  authorized  under  section  4(a)(3)  for 
such  purposes.  The  funds  so  made  avaUable 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  expended  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  No  such 
funds  may  be  obligated  until  a  period  of  30  days 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator's designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  describing  the  na- 
ture of  the  coristruction,  its  cost,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 
SBC.  7.  CONSWKBAnON  BY  COIOaTTBBS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted  by  the 
Congress  from  requests  of  the  Administrator  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  excess  of 


the  amount  actually  authorized  for  that  par- 
ticular program  by  section  4(a)(1),  (2),  and  (4); 
and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which  has  not 
been  presented  by  the  Administrator  to  either 
such  committee, 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the 
receipt  by  each  such  committee  of  notice  given 
by  the  Administrator  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  in  support  of  such  proposed  action.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  keep  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  all  activities  and 
responsibilities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
committees.  Any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  shall  furnish  any  in- 
formation requested  by  either  committee  relating 
to  any  such  activity  or  responsibility. 

SBC.  a.  SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  RBSEARCB 
PROGRAM. 

The  Administrator  may  utilize  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Program  pursuant  to  section 
4(f)  of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982.  for  program  management  and 
promotional  activities. 
SEC.  9.  OFFICE  OF  FACaJTIBS  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Administrator  shall  create  an  Office  of 
Facilities  Maintenance,  which  shall  have  com- 
plete authority  to  plan  and  direct  facilities 
maintenance  management  for  all  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  sites. 

SEC.     10.     COMMERCIAL     SPACE     LAUNCH    ACT 
AMENDMENT. 

Section  24  of  the  Commercial  Space  Launch 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2623)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $5,104,000  and  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000,  to  ensure  the  resiliency  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  infrastructure,  for  fiscal  year 
1992.". 

SBC.  IL  NATIONAL  SPACE  COUNCIL  AVTBOROA- 
TION. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  National  Space 
Council  established  by  section  501  of  the  Na- 
tioncU  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (42  U.S.C. 
2471).  $1,491,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  of  which 
not  more  than  $1,000  shall  be  available  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses.  The 
National  Space  Council  shall  reimburse  other 
agencies  for  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  per- 
sonnel compensation  costs  of  individuals  de- 
tailed to  it. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  in  coordination  unth  the 
Committee  on  Earth  and  Environmental 
Sciences,  should,  by  October  1.  1991,  establish 
policy  recommendations  for  carrying  out  the 
President's  commitment  to  maintaining  the  con- 
tinuity of  Landsat  data,  including  plans  and 
programs  for  a  successor  to  Landsat  6,  organiza- 
tional options  and  recommendations  for  acquir- 
ing Landsat  data  for  global  change  research, 
national  security,  environmental  management, 
and  other  governmental  purposes,  and  options 
and  recommendations  for  encouraging  the  use  of 
Landsat  data  by  commercial  firms  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  market  for  such  data. 

SEC.  IX.  OFFICE  OF  SPACE  COMMSBCB  AUTHOR- 
IZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  Office  of  Space 
Commerce  $491,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 


SBC.  ir  AMBNDMKNT  OF  PUBUC  LAW  100-147. 

Section  107(a)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1988  (P.L.  100-147)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  in  both  then  year  and  con- 
stant dollars,"  after  "estimated  cost": 

(2)  by  inserting  "assembly  (including  related 
costs);"  after  "construction  of  facilities;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Each  such  plan  shall  also  include 
the  estimated  cost,  in  both  then  year  and  con- 
stant dollars,  of  operations  for  at  least  the  first 
full  year  of  steady  operations  of  the  space  sta- 
tion.". 

SEC.  14.  MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTING. 

Along  with  submission  to  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  request,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

(1)  present  a  study  which  assesses  the  useful- 
ness of  granting  similar  authority  as  under  sec- 
tion 2306(h)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration: and 

(2)  recommend  no  less  than  5  candidate  pro- 
grams to  be  considered  by  Congress  for 
multiyear  contracting. 

SBC.  15.  BUY  AMERICA  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Restrictions  on  Contract  awards.— No 
contract  or  subcontract  made  unth  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  may  be  awarded  for  the 
procurement  of  an  article,  material,  or  supply 
produced  or  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country 
whose  government  unfairly  maintains  in  gov- 
ernment procurement  a  significant  and  persist- 
ent pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination  against 
United  States  products  or  services  which  results 
in  identifiable  harm  to  United  States  businesses, 
as  identified  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(1)(A)  of  section  305  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2515(g)(1)(A)). 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  305. 

(b)  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  FRAUDULENT  USE  OF 

"Made  in  America  "  Labels.— If  it  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  by  a  court  or  Federal  agency 
that  any  person  intentionally  affixed  a  label 
bearing  a  "Made  in  America"  inscription,  or  an 
inscription  with  the  same  meaning,  to  any  prod- 
uct sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that 
is  not  made  in  the  United  States,  that  person 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  pursuant  to  the  debar- 
ment, suspension,  and  ineligibility  procedures  in 
subpart  9.4  of  chapter  1  of  title  48.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations. 

(C)    Buy    AMERICAN    REQUIREMENT.— (1)     The 

Administrator  is  authorized  to  award  to  a  do- 
mestic firm  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures, 
would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  if— 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm  will 
be  completely  assembled  in  the  United  States; 

(B)  when  completely  assembled,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  domestically  produced:  and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  submitted 
by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is  not  more 
than  6  percent. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which— 

(A)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  after 
taking  into  consideration  international  obliga- 
tions and  trade  relations,  such  applicability 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest; 

(B)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  com- 
pelling national  security  considerations  require 
otherwise;  or 

(C)  the  President  determines  that  such  an 
award  would  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 
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(3)  This  rubsecton  shall  apply  only  to  con- 
tracts made  for  wh  ich— 

(A)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
made  available:  an  d 

(B)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  }f  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Adminisiralor,  before  January  I.  1993. 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  contracts  covered 
under  this  subsecti  on— 

(A)  entered  into  with  foreign  firms  pursuant 
to  a  determination  made  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection:  an  i 

(B)  axoarded  to  domestic  firms  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  t  iis  subsection,  in  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992. 

(5)  For  the  purp<  ses  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "do  nestic  firm"  means  a  business 
entity  that  is  inco  "porated  in  the  United  States 
and  that  conduct  i  business  operations  in  the 
United  States:  and 

(B)  the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  business 
entity  not  describe  t  in  subparagraph  (A). 

SMC.  It.  QVAUIYA  aURANCS  PESSONNEL. 

(a)  Exclusion  c  f  NASA  Personnel.— A  per- 
son providing  articles  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  i  ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  not  izclude  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admi\iistration  Quality  assurance 
personnel  from  wo  rk  sites  except  as  provided  in 
a  contract  provisicn  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Contract  Pf  ovisiONS.—The  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  shall  not 
enter  into  any  con  ract  which  permits  the  exclu- 
sion of  National  A  vronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration quality  a  isurance  personnel  from  work 
sites  unless  the  Aiministrator  has  sutimitted  a 
copy  of  the  provis  on  permitting  such  exclusion 
to  the  Congress  at  least  60  days  before  entering 
into  such  contract. 

SK.  17.  NATIONAL  ABRONALTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
WNISfRATtON  KNDKAVOR  TEACHER 
FELLOWSHIP  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  ESTABLiSHMtST— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  th  e  United  States,  in  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  creii  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Chal- 
lenger, a  trust  fu^d  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 

and  Space  Administration 
Fellowship    Trust    Fund" 

section  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
gifts  and  donatio' is  accepted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  S  xice  Administration  pursuant 
to  section  208  of  t\e  National  Aeroruiutics  and 
Space  Act  of  1956  (42  U.S.C.  2476b),  as  well  as 
other  amounts  wh  ch  may  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Na  tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (^fts  and  Donations  Trust 
Fund. 

(b)  Investment  k>F  Trust  Fund.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  diret  t  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  invest  and  reinvest  funds  in  the  Trust 
Fund  in  public  d^bt  securities  with  maturities 
suitable  for  the  n  xds  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
bearing  interest  a<  rates  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Triisury.  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  iverage  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketaiile  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparai  de  maturities.  Interest  earned 

the  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Purpose.— If  come  accruing  from  the  Trust 
Fund  principal  sfifUl  be  used  to  create  the  Na- 

and  Space  Administration 
Fellowship  Program.   Such 
program  shall   aitard  fellowships   to   selected 
United  States  nati  jnals  who  are  undergraduate 
a  course  of  study  leading  to 
degrees  in  elementary  edu- 


tional  Aeronautic  i 
Endeavor  Teache ' 
(hereafter  in   this 


tional   Aeronautic^ 
Endeavor  Teache\ 


students  pursuing 
certified  teaching 
cation  or  in  sec6ndary  education  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  or  technology  disciplines. 
Awards  shall  be  m  ide  pursuant  to  standards  es- 
tablished for  the  fellowship  program  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  pro  forma  amendments,  but  I  will 
defer  them  for  a  moment  and  allow  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
TORRICELLI]  to  offer  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TORRICELU 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Torricelu: 
Page  3  Lines  16  through  19,  strike  paragraph 
(8),  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following 
paragraph: 

(8)  the  United  States  should  maintain  the 
current  policies  which  prohibit  the  use  of 
foreign  launch  capabilities  for  United  States 
Government  satellites,  and  require  a  waiver 
from  the  President  to  exempt  a  launch  from 
this  policy.  Such  exemptions  should  only  be 
granted  upon  a  Presidential  finding  that  the 
following  two  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the 
needed  launch  capabilities  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  and  United  States  Industry 
would  not  be  harmed,  and  (11)  program  bene- 
fits would  accrue.  Where  foreign  launchers 
are  used,  their  use  should  be  conditional  on 
reciprocity  from  the  foreign  government  in 
willingness  to  use  United  States  launchers; 

Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (9): 

(9)  the  United  States  should  attain  the  ca- 
pability to  launch  medium-sized  payloads  in 
the  10,000-  to  15,000-pound  range  into  polar 
orbit  from  the  West  Coast; 

Redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  the  tragic  loss  of  the  Challenger. 
this  Congress  led  in  making  a  decision 
that  we  would  restore  in  the  United 
States  a  commercial  launching  capa- 
bility. A  variety  of  American  corpora- 
tions invested  millions  of  dollars  to 
create  that  capability,  to  allow  private 
industry  to  participate  in  exploring  the 
unknown  and  in  making  the  explo- 
ration and  use  of  space  commercially 
viable.  They  followed  our  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  important  compo- 
nent of  their  private  judgment  was 
that  the  work  of  putting  U.S.  Govern- 
ment satellites  into  orbit  would  be  re- 
served for  American  corporations.  In- 
deed, that  has  been  the  policy  since 
that  day.  It  was  recently  affirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Europeans 
suggested  that  we  begin  to  negotiate 
opening  up  business  to  allow  other 
countries  to  bid  on  doing  work  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  administration 
affirmed  our  view,  that  while  we  want 
free,  fair,  and  open  trade  on  the  ques- 
tions of  private  launches,  the  issue  of 
U.S.  Government  satellities  is  not  on 
the  table.  That  has  been  the  Bush  ad- 


ministration's view,  as  it  was  that  of 
the  Reagan  administration  before  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  today  is  consistent  with  this  view 
and  consistent  with  existing  policy.  It 
would  remove  provisions  which  would 
have  individual  heads  of  agencies  have 
the  power  to  contract  with  foreign 
firms  to  launch  U.S.  Government 
satellities,  and  instead  would  reserve 
that  for  private  American  companies, 
unless  the  President  were  to  certify 
that  an  American  capability  did  not 
exist,  that  the  domestic  industry  would 
not  be  harmed,  and  that  that  country 
who  would  do  work  for  us  will  give  us 
reciprocity  in  trade.  If  those  conditions 
£ire  not  met.  then  current  law  would 
continue  and  U.S.  Government  sat- 
ellites would  be  launched  by  U.S.  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, good  national  security.  We 
should  not  be  designing  U.S.  Govern- 
ment satellities  consistent  with  foreign 
launch  capabilities  and  should  not  be 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 

It  is  good  trade  policy,  because  in- 
deed, recognizing  that  only  American 
private  firms  are  privately  funded,  and 
others  are  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments, only  the  reserve  of  this  area  of 
the  industry  for  American  companies 
will  allow  them  to  raise  the  capital  and 
be  competitive  internationally. 

Mostly,  it  is  consistent.  We  made  a 
judgment.  We  asked  stockholders, 
board  members,  and  corporations  to  in- 
vest, and  they  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  in  space, 
the  future  of  launch  capabilities,  be- 
longs to  free  enterprise.  They  accepted 
our  invitation.  But  if  we  are  to  change 
the  rules  now.  it  will  be  an  invitation 
for  American  companies  to  leave  this 
business.  If  they  do,  and  unless  this 
Congress  is  prepared  to  reverse  its  deci- 
sion and  have  the  U.S.  Government 
provide  that  capability,  there  would  be 
enormous  consequences  for  America's 
access  to  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  and  hope  we  can 
do  so  without  division,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  American  policy  remains. 
We  will  negotiate  with  anyone.  We 
want  free,  fair,  open  trade  in  private 
business,  but  this  one  section  of  the 
business  remains  off  the  table. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing. Let  me  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  relative  to  the  trade  and  waiv- 
er issue.  This  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative thinks  this  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  legislation  and  will  help 
strengthen  her  hand  in  these  negotia- 
tions. 
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I  do  have  one  question,  however.  In  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  that  is  at  the 
minority  table,  there  is  an  additional 
paragrraph  9  which  says  that  the  United 
States  should  attain  the  capability  to 
launch  medium-sized  payloads  in  the 
10,000-  to  15,000-pound  range  into  polar 
orbit  from  the  west  coast.  Is  that  lan- 
guage still  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  It  Is. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  enlighten  the  com- 
mittee on  whether  he  anticipates  the 
money  to  fund  obtaining  this  capabil- 
ity should  come  out  of  the  NASA  budg- 
et or  the  Department  of  Defense  budg- 
et? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  my  judgment, 
since  it  is  a  facility  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  this  would  have  advantages  for  the 
Defense  Department,  I  would  hope  they 
would  have  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  good  judgment  to  contribute  to 
this  effort. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman's  sentiments.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support  and  hope  as  well 
that  representatives  of  European  gov- 
ernments now  negotiating  with  the 
United  States  will  understand  the 
sense  of  common  purpose  we  have  had 
here,  that  we  do  hope  they  allow  free- 
fair  competition  in  this  business  of 
nongovernment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  subject 
matter  came  up  before  the  full  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  had  an  amend- 
ment that  went  to  the  same  subject 
but  in  a  little  different  form.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  new 
amendment  and  I  think  it  does  contrib- 
ute at  this  point  to  moving  in  the  di- 
rection that  the  Nation  should  go. 

My  concern  at  the  full  committee 
was  that  we  were  perhaps  coming  up 
with  an  absolute  ban  on  the  use  of  for- 
eign launchers  for  U.S.  satellites.  That 
would  be  something  that  I  think  could 
have  ramifications  downstream  that 
would  be  detrimental. 

In  this  particular  case  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  is  outlined  a  policy 
that  I  think  is  in  line  with  where  we 
have  been  and  where  the  domestic  in- 
dustry needs  to  go.  So  I  think  that  this 
is  a  good  amendment  and  one  that  is 
supportable. 

I  might  also  say  with  regard  to  the 
new  paragraph  that  is  being  added  with 
regard  to  launches  into  polar  orbit 
from  the  west  coast,  it  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  cost  of  that  facil- 
ity can  probably  be  recovered  in  a  few 
flights,  based  upon  the  ability  to  do 
commercial  loads,  and  that  the  cost  re- 
covery on  that  will  be  fairly  quick.  So 
that  is  another  reason  for  Defense  to 
go  ahead,  give  us  the  capability  and 
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probably  be  able  to  attain  repayment 
in  a  fairly  short  timefraime. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to  be 
sure  that  I  understand  it,  he  supports 
the  policy  of  the  administration  for  the 
requirement  that  the  President  ap- 
prove if  we  exempt  a  launch,  but  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  sets  out 
some  guidelines? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texais  that  we  do.  We  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  this  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent policy,  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  waive  this  if  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so.  But  of 
course,  we  want  him  to  be  able  to  cite 
this  will  not  harm  the  domestic  indus- 
try, and  indeed  that  the  nation  which 
would  receive  this  contract  would  give 
a  reciprocal  right  of  our  own  compa- 
nies to  bid  on  their  government  work. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  We  thank  the 
gentleman  for  working  with  the  com- 
mittee. We  think  the  requirements  are 
compatible  with  the  committee  report 
language  and  the  intent  of  the  original 
finding,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  cooperation  and  his 
leadership. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman     from      New      Jersey      [Mr. 

TORRICELU]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1988,  the  NASA  Multiyear  Author- 
ization Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Hall]  have  done  in  bringing 
the  NASA  bill  before  us  today.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
no  NASA  facilities  or  large  aerospace 
contractors,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
NASA's  programs,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  NASA's  work  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  good  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  the  constrained  budgetary  climate, 
this  Congress  must  begin  to  do  a  better 
job  of  ensuring  that  the  $14  or  $15  bil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  dollars  that  are 
spent  on  NASA  programs  are  contrib- 
uting their  proportionate  share  to  the 
scientific,  technological,  and  edu- 
cational development  of  this  country. 

I  have  concerns  in  two  specific  areas. 
First,     NASA     programs — particularly 


the  largest  programs— must  be  forced 
to  pass  a  test  of  scientific  credibility.  I 
continue  to  doubt  whether  the  space 
station  passes  that  test,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]  to  as- 
sess alternative  designs  for  meeting 
the  scientific  goals  of  the  Space  Sta- 
tion Program.  The  reason  for  imposing 
a  scientific  relevance  test  on  all  such 
large  projects  as  the  station  is  obvious, 
and  was  succinctly  stated  in  the  re- 
cently released  report  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  of  "Federally 
Funded  Research":  "Not  all  [science 
megaprojects]  may  be  supportable 
without  eroding  funding  for  the  science 
base." 

My  second  general  concern  about  the 
NASA  budget  relates  to  the  issues  of 
whether  appropriated  funds  are  well 
spent  and  whether  the  agency's  man- 
agement systems  are  under  control. 
The  Augustine  Commission  and  others 
have  documented  the  fact  that  NASA 
has  had  a  poor  record  in  these  areas 
over  the  past  decade.  In  an  environ- 
ment of  $300-$400  billion  annual  budget 
deficits,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  supporting  programs  that  lack 
effective  cost  controls,  contractors  who 
perform  shoddy  work,  or  spokespersons 
who  consistently  provide  the  Congress 
with  unrealistically  low  cost  esti- 
mates. 

As  chairman  of  the  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Hall]  during  this  Congress  to 
strengthen  cost  account  ability 
throughout  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  support  the 
bill  before  us  today,  we  must  be  mind- 
ful that  these  same  NASA  programs 
will  be  reviewed  again  on  the  floor 
within  the  next  2  months  as  part  of  the 
HUD/independent  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  HUD/IA  bill  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  in  a  large 
number  of  agencies— effectively  pitting 
space  programs  against  pressing  na- 
tional needs  for  veterans,  for  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  the  en- 
vironment. We  will  need  to  review 
these  space  programs  again  at  that 
time  to  reassess  our  priorities.  If  we 
are  not  confident  that  NASA's  pro- 
grams are  scientifically  strong  and  fi- 
nancially credible,  then  they  will  not 
survive  intact  in  an  appropriations 
process  which  pits  space  against  these 
other  pressing  national  needs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  let  me  also  thank  him  for 
his  comments.  I  think  some  people,  as 
in  my  own  case,  who  are  very  much 
identified  as  supporters  of  the  space 
program,    might    feel    that    the    gen- 
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tleman  was  applying  an  unduly  objec- 


tive scrutiny  tc 
merely  want  to 
the   views   thai 


points  of  view. 


gram  is  going 
soundest  possib 


the  people  of  th  s  country. 


Mr.  WOLPE. 


reaffirm  that  I 
I  am  convinced 
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the  NASA  programs.  I 
I  indicate  that  I  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expressed  fire  sound.  He 
comes  to  his  pssition  as  chairman  of 
the  oversight  qommittee  with  a  keen 
and  as  he  has  already 
indicated,  he  luis  no  vested  interest  for 
his  State  or  die  rict  in  these  programs. 
He  is  acting  onfy  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  want  to  co^nmend 
fi"om  Michigan 
the    knowledge 
from  Michigan 
of  view,  that 


the  gentleman 
for  that.  I  think  that 
that    the    gentleman 
Is  expressing  this  point 
lie  as  chairman  of  the 
oversight  committee  can  act  on  these 


should  give  some  reas- 


surance to  all    Members  that  this  pro- 


0  be  conducted  in  the 
e  way  for  the  benefit  of 


[  thank  the  gentleman 


for  his  commen  a  and  I  simply  want  to 


want  NASA  to  succeed, 
that  the  more  careful 
the  scrutiny,  the  greater  will  be  public 
confidence  in  the  agency  and  its  credi- 
bility. TaxpayeiB  must  be  assured  that 
being  well  spent.  That 
is  the  ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairmai ,  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Coinmittee  for  the  out- 
standing work  /hat  they  have  done  in 
putting  this  leirislation  together.  The 
gentleman  tron  Texas  [Mr.  Hall],  the 
gentleman  tronx  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER],  aid  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Irlr.  Walker]  have  done 
a  fantastic  job.  Our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman fl-om  California  [Mr.  Brown],  is 
one  of  the  best  leaders  this  conmiittee 
has  ever  had.  I  <  un  lucky  as  a  freshman 
to  be  on  this  conmittee.  His  leadership 
is  thoughtful,  thorough,  and  consid- 
erate. We  are  lucky  to  have  him. 
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Mr.  Chairmai  1,  I  must  rise  today  in 
very  reluctant  Dpposition  to  the  NASA 
reauthorization  bill  before  us  today.  I 
cazmot  in  gooc  conscience  support  a 
measure  that  rapidly  increases  spend- 
ing at  this  timi  i  on  our  space  program 
while  the  iN*oerams  for  our  children 
such  as  Head  Start  are  going  begging. 
Seven  out  of  10  children  in  my  district 
are  begging  for  ilead  Start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  no  oppose  the 
space  program.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  be  doing.  T>e  discoveries  made  by 
scientists  of  NASA  will  benefit  man- 
kind for  centuries  to  come,  but  if  we  do 
not  start  concentrating  our  limited  re- 
sources on  our  children,  soon  there  will 
be  no  astronaut  s,  soon  there  will  be  no 
technicians  or  professors  to  teach 
them. 

Mr.  Ctaairma^,  it  is  extraordinarily 
Orustrating  to  be  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body  trying  to  represent  the  folks 


back  home  in  Indiana  while  being 
bound  and  gagged  by  a  budget  agree- 
ment passed  before  I  ever  had  a  vote 
here.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  increase  given  to  NASA  al- 
located to  the  budget  for  education, 
not  to  throw  money  at  the  education 
problem,  but  to  support  some  of  the 
President's  ideas  for  reform  and  cre- 
ative new  schools.  But  this  budget 
agreement  simply  will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  opposing  a  bill 
that  I  would  prefer  to  support.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  long  as  teachers  in  my 
district  are  getting  pink-slipped,  as 
long  as  child  nutrition  programs  are 
being  cut  back,  as  long  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  children  do  not  re- 
ceive necessary  measles  and  mumps  in- 
oculations, as  long  as  Head  Start  does 
not  reach  children  who  need  it  and 
qualify  for  it,  as  long  as  deserving 
youth  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college  in  our  country,  I  am  going 
to  stand  in  opposition  to  spending 
these  amounts  of  money  for  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  talking  about 
a  S30  billion  program  for  the  space  sta- 
tion, and  $80  to  $100  billion  in  the  long 
run.  Clearly,  reforming  education  is 
our  best  investment  in  our  work  force, 
in  our  future,  in  our  competitiveness, 
and  it  should  be,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
our  highest  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude,  as  we 
build  the  pipeline  to  space,  we  need  to 
focus  on  our  education  pipeline  that 
creates  a  fountain  of  talented  and  pro- 
ductive workers.  Right  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  pipeline  is  cracked  and  leak- 
ing. It  is  leaking  and  drowning  our 
children,  their  aspirations,  and  our 
international  competitiveness. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  just 
made. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
NASA  is  one  of  the  principal  contribu- 
tors in  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
educational  programs  of  this  country. 
Many,  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  by  NASA  to  assure  quality  edu- 
cation is  going  on. 

The  time  I  spend  in  the  classroom 
tells  me  that  one  of  the  things  that 
young  students  are  most  excited  by  is 
our  space  program.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  you  can  get  them  interested  in 
science  and  technology  and  in  pursuing 
goals  for  the  future  Is  to  Interest  them 
in  the  space  program. 

The  Challenger  Center  that  has  been 
developed  over  the  last  several  years 
that  is  building  centers  across  the 
country  involves  NASA  in  helping 
young  students  understand  the  poten- 
tials that  are  there  for  them  in  space 
and  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
work  hands-on  with  technology.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  concepts  we 
have  supported,  in  part  with  private 
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and  foundation  money,  but  in  part  with 
the  cooperation  of  NASA  and  the  agen- 
cy. 

I  think  to  suggest  that  somehow 
there  is  money  that  can  be  transferred 
out  of  NASA  programs  into  education 
programs  in  a  way  that  would  benefit 
the  students  more  than  some  of  what  is 
now  going  on  is  to  suggest  something 
which  cannot  and  should  not  be  done. 
We,  I  think,  have  a  great  role  to  play 
with  the  space  program  in  education.  I 
think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  If  we  want  to  Invest  in  the 
future  and  we  want  to  ensure,  as  those 
children  come  through  the  education 
system  and  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  work,  that  the  best  way  to  as- 
sure that  the  jobs  of  the  future  are 
going  to  be  there  for  those  kids  is  to 
Invest  in  the  NASA  programs. 

As  has  been  mentioned  a  couple  of 
times  In  debate  today,  NASA  pays  back 
to  the  GNP  $9  for  every  $1  Invested  In 
it.  That  is  a  figure  which  assures  that 
we  are  going  to  produce  the  jobs,  the 
high-tech  jobs,  of  the  future  that  these 
children  will  need  to  have  in  order  to 
assure  a  national  economy. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  expresses  a 
concern  that  many  Americans  have, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  express 
that  concern  with  regard  to  this  budg- 
et. This  budget  Is,  in  fact,  very,  very 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  develop  edu- 
cational issues  and  very  much  in  line 
with  establishing  the  future  goals  that 
students  have  to  be  deeply  involved  in. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  fair 
to  point  out  not  only  that  this  program 
in  its  entirety  is  very  cost-effective  but 
that  we  have,  under  the  academic  pro- 
grams, increased  it  from  $55  to  $64  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  $9  million  increase,  and 
that  that  does  go  for  outreach  pro- 
grrams,  educational  programs,  and  cer- 
tainly in  support  of  the  people  who  the 
gentleman  very  seriously  and  thought- 
fully and  conscientiously  wants  to  sup- 
port. He  is  supporting  it  when  he  votes 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  might  follow  up  on 
that,  that  among  other  things  that 
NASA  does  in  education  are  the  teach- 
er resource  centers  which  are  funded  in 
this  bill,  the  women  and  minority  in- 
ternships which  are  funded  in  this  bill, 
the  graduate  student  research  program 
which  is  funded  in  this  bill,  research 
projects  that  Involve  students,  and  one 
that  got  a  lot  of  attention  a  few 
months  back  was  when  we  took  tomato 
seeds  into  space,  and  we  literally  in- 
volved thousands  of  elementary  schools 
in  that  particular  project.  We  have,  I 
think,  inspired  many  young  students 
to  look  toward  science,  and  then  we 
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have,  of  course,  the  Teacher-in-Space 
Program,  which  is  ongoing  despite  the 
fact  of  the  tragedy  of  Challenger  where 
we  lost  Christa  McAuliffe.  We  have,  in 
fact,  used  the  teacher-in-space  people 
as  spokesmen  across  this  country  for 
science  and  space  issues,  and  so  there 
is  a  lot  that  is  going  on  within  this 
agency  that  helps  in  our  educational 
enterprises. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  probably  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  academic  programs 
with  an  excess  of  a  20-percent  increase 
is  a  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown:  Page  5, 
beginning  on  line  22,  strike  all  through  Page 
6,  line  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  United  States  International  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom,  $1,900,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  of  which  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Assured  Crew  Return  Vehi- 
cle, with  an  additional  $128,900,000  authorized 
upon  the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  on  an  independent  engi- 
neering review  of  the  Space  Station  restruc- 
turing by  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Engi- 
neering Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  Administrator  is  further  di- 
rected— 

(I)  to  Immediately  submit  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  103(a)(l)(A)(iI)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1991  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate;  and 

(II)  to  expend  the  entire  $10,000,000  appro- 
priated for  solar  dynamic  power  research 
under  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1991  for  that  purpose. 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  "$61,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$66,500,000". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  "$2,970,600,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,965,100,000". 

Page  20,  lines  9  through  15,  amend  section 
8  to  read  as  follows: 

8KC.  a  SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM. 

The  Administrator  may  utilize  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Progrram  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  pursuant  to  section  4(0  of 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982.  for  program  management. 

Page  27.  line  24.  strike  "Program.  Such 
program  shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Program,  to  the  extent  provided  in  advance 
in  appropriation  Acts.  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  use  such  funds  to". 

Mr.  BROWN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  considered  as  read,  and  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
technical  amendments  which  have  been 
discussed  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides.  I  can  explain  them  very  briefly. 

The  amendments  to  sections  8  and  17 
make  our  bill  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  to  address  the  concerns 
of  other  committees.  Section  8  pro- 
vides that  a  small  portion  of  the  funds 
set  aside  for  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  Program  be  allowed 
for  management  of  the  program.  The 
amendment  here  would  reduce  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  bill  from  5  per- 
cent to  1  percent,  which  is  our  estimate 
of  what  actually  might  be  needed. 

Section  17  establishes  a  small  trust 
fund  using  gifts  and  donations  that 
were  received  by  NASA  following  the 
Challenger  accident.  Because  this  sec- 
tion, as  written,  provides  direct  spend- 
ing authority  to  NASA  in  the  amount 
of  $20,(XX),  it  is  technically  in  violation 
of  section  302(f).  The  committee 
amendment  would  make  such  expendi- 
tures subject  to  advanced  appropria- 
tions and  would  cure  that  defect. 

The  other  two  amendments  are 
amendments  reached  by  agreement  be- 
tween myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  pertaining 
to  certain  proposals  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  markup.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for  his  co- 
operation and  willingness  to  address 
the  concerns  raised  during  the  markup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  all  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  and  say  to  the  chairman 
that  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
working  out  a  couple  of  items  there. 

In  one  case  what  we  are  doing  is  com- 
ing back  to  close  to  full  funding  for  the 
SCI  Program  which  is  a  high  priority 
of  the  administration,  and  also  his  co- 
operation in  working  on  the  solar  dy- 
namic work  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  has  worked  so 
closely  with  me  on.  I  think  that  we 
have  a  good  amendment  here,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendments  were  aigreed  to. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

As  I  said.  I  would  like  to  engage  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  in  a  colloquy  with  respect  to 
the  committee's  decision  to  defer  the 
development  of  the  multifunction  elec- 
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tronlc  display  system,  known  as 
MEDS. 

MEDS  function  is  part  of  the  assured 
shuttle  availability.  The  committee 
has  reduced  NASA's  request  for  the 
MEDS  Program  from  $14.8  million  to 
$4.8  million.  MEDS  is  informally 
known  as  the  glass  cockpit.  It  would 
replace  the  existing  shuttle  cockpits 
with  electronic  displays  such  as  the 
flat  panel  displays  developed  for  com- 
mercial and  military  aircraft. 

MEDS  will  increase  shuttle  reliabil- 
ity and  flight  safety  and  reduce  operat- 
ing costs. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  if  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
MEDS  Program  be  discontinued? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
would  not,  no. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  further  ask  my  colleague, 
was  the  decision  to  reduce  MEDS  fund- 
ing reached  because  the  program  had 
technical  problems? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  no.  the  decision  was 
based  primarily  on  fiscal  restraints. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  other  funding  sources  are 
Identified  In  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate, would  the  gentleman  consider  re- 
storing the  MEDS  Program? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  yes,  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  In  conference. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that  very  much.  Mr.  Walker.  I  believe 
the  MEDS  Program  deserves  a  very 
high  priority  in  the  assured  shuttle 
availability  program  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  and  others  to  pursue  this 
Issue  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  taking  the  time  to 
raise  this  Issue  and  agree  it  needs  fur- 
ther consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
my  written  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Multifunctional  electronic  display 
system  [MEDS]  funding  is  part  of  as- 
sured shuttle  availability,  which  was 
requested  at  $122.3  million  for  1992. 
H.R.  1988  calls  for  a  $10  million  reduc- 
tion to  the  MEDS  Program  stating  it  is 
not  a  flight  safety  issue. 

MEDS  is  a  solution  to  the  Increasing 
number  of  failures  associated  with  the 
existing  electromechanical  flight  in- 
struments. 

Industry's  ability  to  support  the  ex- 
isting shuttle  cockpit  has  been  dimin- 
ished due  to  both  parts  and  technical 
skills  obsolescence. 

MEDS  will  Incorporate  state-of-the- 
art  technology  such  as  flat  panel  dis- 
plays developed  for  commercial  and 
military  airframes,  and  is  a  technical 
solution  that  can  be  supported  by  in- 
dustry well  into  the  21st  century- 
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The  MEDS  development/integration 
schedule  has  l>een  deflned  as  a  5-year 
program. 

Hardware  m(  jntenance  will  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  w  thin  5  years  as:  The  fail- 
ure rates  are  already  higher  than  pre- 
dicted due  to  iiging  of  instruments,  re- 
pair time  and  repair  costs  are  increas- 
ing, and  parts  and  skills  obsolescence 
prevents  Jiccess  to  future  spare  parts 
and  repairs. 

I  believe  thd  House  language  defer- 
ring MEDS  deirelopment  should  be  re- 
considered pridr  to  enactment,  so  that 
NASA  can  use  its  own  discretion  to  de- 
cide on  how  best  to  assure  shuttle 
availability. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODEJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  sai  •  that  I  share  with  Mem- 
bers the  conce-n  about  the  MEDS  Pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  shuttle  availability  and  the 
advancement  of  that  concept. 

I  certainly  hope  that  something  can 
be  worked  out  n  conference  that  would 
permit  this  projgram  to  go  forward. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZIMMER 

Mr.  ZIMMEP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  ret  A  as  follows: 

Amendment  of  ered  by  Mr.  Zimmer:  Page 
28.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
8KC  la  SPACK-BAC  BO  RESEARCH  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  National  jiCademy  of  Sciences  Con- 
tract.—The  Adn  Inlstrator  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  advance  In  appropriations 
Acts,  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Scle  ices  for  the  conduct  of  the 
assessments  descilbed  In  this  section. 

(b)  Research  OppoRTUNmES  Assess- 
MEKT.— The  conti  act  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  for  an  assessment  of 
methods  for  max  mlzlng,  based  on  a  variety 
of  prospective  funding  levels,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  oj  portunltles  for  space-based 
life  sciences  and  mlcrogravlty  research  on 
existing  and  prdposed  space  vehicles  and 
platforms.  Such  assessment  shall  focus  on 
the  5-year  period  sifter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  on  each  of  the  two  subse- 
quent 5-year  periods.  Such  assessment  shall 
address  opportun:  ties  In  connection  with  do- 
mestic or  foreign  space  vehicles  and  plat- 
forms, whether  pibllcly  or  privately  funded. 

(c)  Space  Infr  istructure  assessment.— 
The  contract  entered  into  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  pnivlde  for  an  assessment  of 
methods  of  estal  lUshlng  a  space-based  life 
sciences  and  ml:rogravlty  research  infra- 
structure, based  )n  a  variety  of  prospective 
funding  levels,  u^ing  existing  and  proposed 
space  vehicles  and  platforms,  or  other  space 
vehicles  and  plal  forms  constructed  speclfl- 
cally  for  such  jurposes.  Such  assessment 
shall  address  the  transferability  of  systems 
developed  for  use  on  the  Space  Station  Free- 
dom to  sncb  alternative  or  complementary 
space  vehicles  a^d  platforms.  Such  assess- 
ment shall  also  address  opportunities  in  con- 
nection with  domestic  or  foreign  space  vehi- 
cles and  platfonrs,  whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately funded. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.- The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  by  J^e  30,  1992,  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  cobtalnlng  the  results  of  the 
assessments  conducted  under  this  section. 


(e)  Space  Station  Freedom  ACTrvrriES.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  otherwise  authorized  activities  with 
respect  to  the  Space  Station  Freedom  from 
going  forward. 

Mr.  ZIMMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  We  do  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment because  we  have  any  doubts 
about  the  space  program.  Probably  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  because 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  very  conscientious,  has  worked 
hard,  as  has  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity. 

I  have  some  real  deep  feelings  I  think 
I  must  express  about  it  because  this 
will  be  reconsidered,  I  am  sure,  when  it 
hits  conference  and  when  it  hits  the 
other  body.  Actually,  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  the  amendment,  and  that  is, 
we  could  simply  write  a  letter  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
ask  them  to  provide  the  committee 
with  an  ujxlating  of  the  study  they 
made  in  1985.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  that,  and  aware  that  this  does 
cost  some  money.  We  are  not  just  sure 
what  it  costs  because  I  have  not  seen 
any  figures  other  than  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

I  think  with  the  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  that  he  will  continue  to 
work  with  Members,  and  that  though  it 
goes  into  a  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  it  will  not 
be  relegated  only  to  the  Space  Studies 
Board  who  issued  an  unfavorable  study 
for  a  manned  study  and  manned  con- 
tinuation of  that  thrust. 

With  that,  and  with  our  thanks  to 
the  entire  conunittee,  I  think  we  ac- 
cept this,  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  it  has  done  a 
couple  of  things  about  this  amend- 
ment. So  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  rise 
as  a  firm  supporter  of  space  station, 
and  I  do  not  have  a  problem  with  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  Let  me 
give  Members  a  couple  of  reasons  why. 

First  of  all,  any  Member  who  reads 
through  this  amendment  will  now  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  is  draft- 
ed in  a  way  in  what  we  are  basically 
doing  is  studying  upgraded  tech- 
nologries  and  seeing  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  of  them  that  have  more 
adaptability  for  our  space  future.  This 
is  a  good  amendment  from  that  stand- 
point. We  also  ought  to  be  looking  at 
what  science  is  giving  the  United 
States  in   terms  of  developing  alter- 


natives for  the  future.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  now  says. 

I  see  no  problem  with  that  at  all  as  a 
supporter  of  space  station.  The  other 
thing  that  I  think  is  very  important  to 
understand  about  this  amendment  is 
something  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  referred  to,  but  needs  to  be 
reemphasized,  I  think. 

D  1420 

New  language  in  this  bill,  section  (e) 
says  specifically: 

(e)  Space  Station  Freedom  Activities.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  otherwise  authorized  activities  with 
respect  to  the  Space  Station  Freedom  from 
going  forward. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  delay 
amendment  whatsoever.  This  is  simply 
a  study  to  find  out  in  many  ways  how 
you  can  have  complementary  activities 
of  the  station  going  forward;  so  this 
amendment  does  not  anticipate  any 
changes  to  space  station  Freedom.  It 
does  not  anticipate  any  changes  to  the 
schedule,  so  therefore  I  think  is  totally 
acceptable. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  because  the  com- 
mittee has  obviated  the  need  for  that. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Chairman  Brown  and 
Chairman  Hall  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers in  bringing  this  NASA  authoriza- 
tion before  us  today. 

No  bill  can  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
but  I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  that 
this  legislation  is  well  crafted  and  a 
thorough  response  to  the  challenge  our 
Nation  faces  in  space. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  and  their  com- 
mittees have  made  to  this  legislation. 

When  Congress  convened  in  January, 
I  introduced  the  NASA  Quality  Assur- 
ance in  Contracting  Reform  Act,  which 
addressed  two  concerns  I  had  about 
NASA.  These  concerns  were  focused  on 
the  Agency's  contracting  procedures 
and  some  of  the  glaring  problems  that 
plagued  it.  I  am  pleased  that  one  of  the 
reforms  that  I  proposed,  which  I  will 
describe  in  a  moment,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  we  are  considering,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Brown  and  Chairman 
Hall  for  assisting  me  on  this  matter. 

The  Hubble  telescope  disaster  re- 
vealed that  NASA's  quality  control 
procedures  had  a  major  flaw.  Under 
NASA's  current  system,  contractors 
can  ban  with  Impunity  NASA's  quality 
control  inspectors  from  work  sites,  can 
simply  tell  the  NASA  inspectors  to  get 
off  the  lot.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened with  the  Hubble  telescope  while 
that  was  under  construction  at  the 
eventual  cost  of  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars. 
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The  quality  control  language  in  the 
oiigrlnal  proposal,  now  incorporated  in 
H.R.  1988,  will  bring  this  practice  to  an 
end.  If  the  provision  is  signed  into  law, 
NASA's  quality  control  personnel  will 
have  unlimited  access  to  the  work  sites 
of  companies  building  products  for 
NASA  to  ensure  that  debacles  like  the 
Hubble  incident  will  not  happen  again. 

Yesterday  Chairman  Brown  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  incor- 
porated the  second  of  the  two  reforms 
originally  proposed  in  H.R.  672.  reform 
of  NASA  liability  policy. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  chairman  has 
again  demonstrated  tremendous  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  important  legislation. 

I  have  often  been  a  critic  of  NASA, 
that  is  no  secret,  because  I  believe  that 
the  enormous  amounts  of  money  we 
are  spending  on  projects  like  the  space 
station  might  be  better  spent  on  other 
things,  but  I  rise  today,  however,  to 
support  the  passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  under  consideration,  because 
it  takes  a  first  important  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  acquisition 
problems  which  have  plagued  NASA  for 
decades,  and  again  I  want  to  thank 
both  chairmen  and  both  ranking  mem- 
bers for  their  help  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amerxlment 
offered  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Zimmer,  is  a  les- 
son in  common  sense. 

Recent  reports  from  ttie  GAO  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology have  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Space 
Station  Program  is  in  need  of  further  review. 

Despite  calls  from  those  who  say  we  need 
to  get  the  ball  rolling  now,  increased  costs, 
combined  with  three  structural  changes  and 
decreased  capabilities,  puts  into  question  the 
purpose  and  cost  of  this  program. 

We  face  senous  budget  constraints,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  dish  out  billions  of 
dollars  to  any  program  which  has  not  been 
completely  researched  or  tested.  The  tax- 
payers need  to  krxjw  their  money  is  going  for 
a  program  wtiich  is  both  worthwhile  and  well 
researched. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not  invest  In  a 
house  that  had  no  floor  plan.  We  would  not 
take  a  trip  on  a  plane  whk:h  had  no  flight  plan. 
So  wtiy  shoukj  we  appropriate  billions  of  tax 
dollars  to  a  program  that  has  not  clearly  dem- 
onstrated its  objectives  in  design  or  mission? 
Simple  common  sense  tells  us  we  shoukjnl. 

The  Zimmer  amendment  institutes  an  objec- 
tive study  about  the  purpose  of  and  alter- 
natives to  the  space  station. 

We  shoukJ  not  ask  Amencan  taxpayers  to 
fork  over  upward  of  $40  t>illion  without  first 
conducting  a  thorough  study  of  options  which 
may  cost  less. 

Support  the  Zimmer  amendment 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amerxlment. 

In  recent  weeks,  both  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Space  Studies  Board  and  the 
Presidenrs  Office  of  Science  and  Technotogy 
Policy  have  questk>ned  Vhe  scientific  justifca- 
tion  for  space  station  Freedom.  Personally,  I 
am  sKeptKal  about  supporting  any  large-scale 


project  when  its  primary  users  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  investment  iwing  made  on  their  be- 
half. 

The  first  goal  of  our  Space  Station  Program 
should  be  ttie  advancement  of  life  sciences, 
so  that  we  may  make  a  knowledgable  deciskjn 
on  the  at>ility  of  humans  to  work  in  space  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  A  secondary  goal  is 
the  establishment  of  leadership  in  mtcrogravity 
research.  NASA  claims  that  space  station 
Freedom  is  the  best  means  availatile  for 
achieving  these  goals.  Unfortunately,  after  $4 
billion  of  expenditures  and  a  plethora  of  stud- 
ies, we  still  have  no  way  of  assessing  the 
credibility  of  NASA's  claims. 

The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  is  simple. 
We  have  never  had  a  comprehensive  com- 
(jarison  of  altemative  designs  based  on  actual 
mission  requirements.  Only  in  the  p)ast  few 
weeks,  as  a  result  of  studies  by  the  Augustine 
Commission  and  others,  have  we  had  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rationale  for  a  space  station.  If  the 
requirements  have  changed,  then  the  design 
should  change  as  well.  Unfortunately,  tfie  cur- 
rent redesign  simply  scales  down  a  space  sta- 
tion originally  designed  for  multiple  furx:tions. 
Since  the  time  of  that  original  design,  Earth 
observation  capability  has  been  removed. 
Spacecraft  servicing  capat>ility  has  been  re- 
moved. Microgravity  processing  facilities  have 
been  removed.  What  is  left  is  life  sciences — 
by  default,  rrat  by  design. 

Is  Freecksm  the  answer  to  our  current  re- 
quirements for  space  science?  Is  it  the  best 
use  of  the  resources  we  intend  to  make  avail- 
able? With  the  information  we  have  in  hand, 
no  one  can  say.  If  the  Space  Studies  Board  is 
correct  in  its  conclusion  that  this  space  station 
does  not  do  the  job,  what  will? 

The  study  mandated  by  this  amendment  will 
allow  us  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  an- 
swer it  in  a  timely  manner.  I  know  that  the  ar- 
gun>ent  will  be  made  that  the  results  of  this 
study  will  come  too  late  to  affect  the  space 
station  debate.  I  strongly  disagree.  To  date  we 
have  spent  less  ttian  15  percent  of  the  total 
funding  needed  to  complete  the  space  station. 
When  the  report  mandated  by  this  amendment 
is  available,  we  will  have  spent  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  funding  necessary  for  comple- 
tion. If  the  Academy  study  produces  cost-ef- 
fective alternatives  for  conducting  ttie  essential 
missions  of  the  space  station,  we  shouW  de- 
bate those  alternatives  next  year  on  ttie  floor 
and  make  ttie  appropriate  decision  on  space 
station  development. 

An  informed  decision  by  ttie  Congress  will 
require  knowledge  of  ttie  spectrum  of  opportu- 
nities available  to  us  and  the  cost  and  sched- 
ule for  each.  An  informed  decisk)n  requires  a 
"yes"  vote  on  ttie  Zimmer  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatkxis  has  had  an 
ongoing  interest  in  NASA  programs.  The  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  and  continues  to  review 
issues  relating  to  NASA's  procurement,  plan- 
ning, and  reporting  practces.  In  furtherance  of 
these  activities,  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation  requested 
ttiat  ttie  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
duct a  review  to  determine  ttie  costs,  feasibil- 
ity, arxJ  justification  of  the  Space  Statkyi  Free- 
dom Program. 

Yesterday,  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation,  chaired  by 


Representative  Barbara  Boxer,  hekj  a  tiear- 
ing  ttiat,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light  ttie 
full  costs  of  the  Space  Station  Program.  Both 
ttie  suixommittee  and  GAO  have  found  ttiat 
Congress  has  not  t>een  apprised  of  the  full 
costs  of  this  30-year  program. 

NASA  claims  that  it  will  cost  S30  billion  to 
bring  ttie  station  to  permanentty  manned  capa- 
bility in  1999.  In  fact  GAO  puts  the  cost  at  $40 
t)illion.  and  the  sutxx>mmittee  puts  ttie  cost  at 
$51  btllK>n.  Looking  at  the  30-year  life  of  ttie 
program.  GAO  puts  ttie  total  cost  at  $1 1 8  bil- 
lion and  the  subcommittee  puts  ttie  total  cost 
at  $180  billion.  Thus  far,  NASA  has  success- 
fully avokjed  ttie  question  of  ttie  total  cost  to 
be  incurred  by  ttie  taxpayers  for  ttiis  project. 

Serious  questions  were  raised  at  yester- 
day's hearing  as  to  wtiettier  the  space  station 
is  essential  for  the  scientifc  research  for  whch 
it  ostensib)ly  is  intended.  Indeed,  many  of  ttie 
Nation's  most  renowned  scientists  have  gone 
on  ttie  record  to  say  the  space  station's  sci- 
entific capatMlites  have  littte  merit  in  relation  to 
the  cost.  Given  ttiese  questions,  as  well  as  ttie 
extraordinary  costs,  I  urge  you  to  support  ttie 
Zimmer  eimendment. 

The  Zimmer  amendment  calls  upon  ttie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  klentify  existing 
spacecraft  to  carry  out  projects  intended  for 
the  space  station  and  kJentify  cost-effective  al- 
tematives  to  the  space  station  design.  Given  a 
txxjget  deficit  that  is  choking  off  badly  needed 
investment  in  our  people,  ttie  Zimmer  annend- 
ment  is  a  sensitile  and  prudent  measure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  Zimmer 
amendment. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  1988  offered  by  my 
colleague  h^om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  am  an  architect  by  training, 
and  architects  are  taught  to  be  process  ori- 
ented, to  keep  our  minds  open  to  new  kleas. 
Architects  fi^equentiy  have  to  advise  clients 
about  all  the  options  available  to  them  since 
sometimes,  ttiere  is  no  perfect  option  and  ttie 
client  has  to  make  a  deciskx)  based  upon  ttie 
pros  and  cons  of  every  possibility  available. 
Likewise,  budget  consttaints  often  require 
greater  creativity  in  prot)lem  solving,  not  less. 
So  I  am  always  skeptical  when  somebody  tells 
me  that  no  options  are  available  that  are  worth 
examining. 

It  vras  quite  a  surprise,  ttien,  wtien  I  arrived 
in  Congress  and  partk;ipated  in  my  first  hear- 
ing about  NASA.  We  are  about  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  space  station,  and  nobody 
to  my  knowledge  has  taken  the  time  to  lay  out 
all  our  options  in  this  project.  Nobody  tias 
taken  ttie  time  to  assess  each  possitiility's  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  I  am  not  saying 
ttiat  ttie  cun-ent  plan  is  not  the  t>est  But  NASA 
has  yet  to  convince  me  it  is. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  in  ttiese  tight  budgetary 
times,  we  shoukJ  be  particularty  supportive  of 
ttiis  amendmem  Probably  every  Member  of 
ttiis  body  has  been  frustrated  by  seeing  pro- 
grams ttiat  ttiey  care  atxxjt  not  getting  the 
funding  ttiey  deserve.  I  certainly  have  had  ttiat 
experience.  But  this  is  a  time  for  us  to  be  re- 
sponsiljle,  and  I  cam  t»elieve  ttiat  in  this  cli- 
mate we  are  about  to  write  a  blank  check  to 
NASA  wtien  less  expensive,  better  options 
might  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  my  questions  can 
be  resoved  easily,  wittiout  much  expense  and 
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through  a  basic  process  that  will  lay  out  our 
options.  In  the  building  industry,  we  call  this 
process  value  engirteering,  but  It  is  just  a  so- 
phisticated arxj  Systematic  way  of  making  a 
list  that  explores  the  pros  and  cons  of  every 
possibility.  It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  this 
simple  process,  a  process  I  urge  my  8-year- 
old  daughter  to  oilow  when  she  is  trying  to 
fiTKl  the  solution  t  >  a  problem,  just  hasnl  been 
done.  This  amenfament  will  not  kill  the  space 
station  program.  This  amendment  does  not 
ress  of  the  Space  Station 
fng,  it  will  make  for  a  tjetter 
Bhence  in  architecture  has 
vays  helps  to  look  at  addi- 
tional possibilities,  even  if  the  process  ulti- 
mately convinces]  me  to  go  with  my  original 
plan.  And  we  might  well  deckje  to  continue  on 
our  current  path,  ^ut  let's  get  the  facts  t>efore 
us  first. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a  respon- 
sible, reasonable 'amerxjment  arxJ  I  sincerely 
hope  it  passes,  ^he  amendment  will  not  In- 
crease ttie  budget  at  all,  in  fact  it  might 
produce  significar  I  savings.  In  short,  the  proc- 
ess of  value  enjineering  is  a  necessity  In 
these  times  wtiei  we  need  to  be  tightening 


even  delay  the 
Program.  If  ar 
prograni.  My  ex 
taught  me  that  it . 


our  belts 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the   amendmer  t 


The  question  is  on 
offered   by    the   gen- 
tleman from  Nfew  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 
The  amendmi  mt  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SOLOMO^J 
an  amendment 
The  Clark  re^ 
Amendment  of  ered 
the  end  of  the  bi|l 
section: 


qFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


as  follows: 

by  Mr.  Solomon:  At 
Insert  the  following  new 


SBC.  la  drik:  Tsan  inc. 
(a)  FINDINOS.— T  Tie  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Illegal  lale.  possession  and  use  of 
drugs  pose  a  pervi  islve  and  substantial  threat 
to  the  social,  educational,  and  economic 
health  of  the  Unll  ed  States: 

(2)  the  Impact  (  f  drug  abuse  is  reflected  in 
the  criminal  violence  that  it  causes  and  in 
the  disintegration  of  families,  schools, 
neighborhoods,  a^d  workplace  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency: 

(3)  the  effects  df  rampant  Illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking are  amp  y  Illustrated  by  national 
crime  statistics  md  prosecutions  across  the 
United  States  of  i  arsons  at  all  economic  and 
social  levels.  in(  luding  prominent  govern- 
ment leaders: 

(4)  the  chronic  Iproblem  of  drug  abuse  has 
contributed  to  dejclining  productivity  levels, 
escalating  bealthjcare  costs,  and  the  increas- 
ing inability  of  domestic  industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market;  and 

(5)  reasonable  [suspicion  exists  that  the 
mission  of  the  government  to  preserve  the 
public  health  and  safety,  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  |md  maintain  an  effective 
drug  Interdictioi)  program  for  the  United 
States  is  being  subverted  by  the  prossession. 
sale,  and  use  of  irugs  by  Federal  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  gofemment. 

(6)  Random  DrCo  Testdjo.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  ^hall  require  random  drug 
testing  of  offlceri  and  employees  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

(C)  DKFINmONBj 

sectloo— 


-For  the  purposes  of  this 


(1)  the  term  "drug"  or  "drugs"  means  any 
controlled  substance  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
trolled Sut>stances  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  just  say  what  I  said  in 
the  Rules  Committee  when  Chairman 
Brown  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Hall,  along  with  ranking  member 
Walker,  came  before  our  committee.  I 
had  admiration  and  commendation  for 
Chairman  Brown  as  the  new  chairman 
for  the  job  he  has  done  and  for  the  en- 
tire committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  two  amend- 
ments, one  dealing  with  random  drug 
testing  for  current  present  employees 
of  NASA,  which  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  to  all  author- 
izing bills,  just  yesterday  with  the  CIA. 

The  other  amendment  which  deals 
with  drug  testing  of  applicants  for  jobs 
with  NASA,  today  I  am  calling  that 
amendment  up  right  now.  That  is 
amendment  No.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  when  the 
House  passed  my  amendment  requiring 
random  drug  testing  for  CIA  employ- 
ees, I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
statistics  released  by  the  FBI  earlier 
this  week  showed  that  violent  crime 
was  up  across  the  United  States  by  10 
percent,  and  much  of  violent  crime  is 
certainly  drug  related,  and  that  violent 
crime  is  now  spreading  into  our  subur- 
ban areas. 

A  Rand  Corp.  study  entitled,  "Money 
From  Crime:  A  Study  of  the  Economics 
of  Drug  Dealing  in  Washington,  DC" 
showed  that  78  percent  of  the  cocaine 
purchased  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  actually  iised  in  the  suburbs  around 
this  great  Capitol  of  ours. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  stated  that  drug 
trafTicking  and  the  murders  associated 
with  it  are  quickly  spreading  like  can- 
cer throughout  the  suburban  areas 
across  this  country. 

Much  of  the  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced  has  taken  the  approach 
that  we  absolutely  no  longer  can  view 
casual  drug  users  as  innocent  victims 
of  this  problem.  They  have  a  very  large 
bearing  on  the  illegal  drug  market  and 
they  must  be  held  accountable  in  this 
deadly  and  ever-increasing  violent 
crime. 

If  we  condition  Federal  privileges  to 
remaining  drug  free,  we  can  begin  to 
send  the  message  to  illegal  drug  users 
that  they  are  no  longer  immune  and 
that  we  aire  no  longer  going  to  tolerate 
the  illegal  drug  use. 


In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  condition  the  privilege  of 
driving  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining drug  free.  That  measure  was 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bill,  and  it  became  law. 

My  amendment  today  continues  to 
condition  Federal  benefits  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  remaining  drug  free  by 
requiring  that  an  applicant  to  NASA 
must  be  drug  tested  as  a  condition  of 
being  hired  for  their  positions.  In  other 
words,  taking  a  drug  test  is  a  condition 
of  employment.  It  is  a  part  of  your 
duty. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  courts 
have  already  upheld  testing  applicants 
in  the  Justice  Department  across  the 
board,  not  just  safety  and  sensitivity, 
but  across  the  board.  This  is  why  I  In- 
tend to  offer  this  amendment  to  every 
authorization  bill  during  this  Congress 
and  we  must  continue  to  show  that  we 
are  serious  about  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  courts  have  upheld  this 
proposal  and  I  would  like  to  urge  your 
support  today  so  that  we  can  begin  a 
campaign  of  user  accountability  so 
that  we  can  prove  once  and  for  all  that 
we  are  committed  to  ending  this  vio- 
lent and  tragic  plague. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  I  am  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  In  my  previous 
humble  role  as  a  mere  Member  of  this 
House  and  this  committee,  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons  having  to  do  with  civil 
rights  and  the  Constitution,  I  would 
have  bitterly  opposed  his  amendment; 
but  in  my  new  more  exalted  position  I 
find  remarkable  merit  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  our  side  is 
concerned,  I  am  going  to  be  willing  to 
accept  it.  It  does  pose  certain  problems 
of  which  the  gentleman  is  aware  and  I 
will  not  belabor  those,  but  I  think  the 
mood  in  the  House  and  in  the  Congress 
in  general  is  to  take  active  steps 
against  the  menace  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. I  know  and  respect  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]^:  takes  with  regard  to 
that.  As  I  say,  from  our  standpoint,  we 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  has  also  pointed  out  on 
other  occasions  and  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  NASA  already  has  a  drug 
testing  program  for  critical  personnel. 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  agreeing 
to  is  that  the  constitutionality  of 
preemployment  and  random  drug  test- 
ing is  an  Important  subject  and  one 
that  probably  needs  a  test  case.  I  think 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
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amendment.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  that  understanding  we 
do  accept  it. 
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For  that  reason  it  is  my  understand- 
ing we  do  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  rise  to  say 
from  the  minority  side  we  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  as  well. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  la  DRUG  TESTING  REQUIRED  AS  A  CONDI- 
TION OF  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  WrfH 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Preemployment  Testing.— No  person 
may  be  hired  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  unless  that  person 
undergoes  preemployment  drug  testing  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a).  Such  regulations  shall  be  is- 
sued not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  DEFiNmON.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "preemployment  drug  testing" 
means  testing  before  employment  for  the  use 
of  a  controlled  substance  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  applies 
with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  employees  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration after  the  date  on  which  regulations 
are  first  Issued  under  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  illegal  drug 
use  is  our  No.  1  domestic  problem.  Ar«j  as 
long  as  there  is  a  mailcet  for  illegal  drugs, 
there  will  be  those  wtw  wish  to  profit  from 
them. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  must  continue  to 
shift  our  focus  in  the  war  against  drugs  to  in- 
clude casual  drug  users.  Demand  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  ttie  drug  business  and  \he  days 
Of  viewing  casual  drug  users  as  victims  are 
over.  Illegal  dnjg  users  come  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  at  some  point  make  the  very  corv 
sckMJS  dectskxi  of  wt>ettier  or  not  to  use 
drugs. 

They  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the  drug 
problem  and  must  be  hekl  accountable. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  corxjition  Federal  twne- 
fits  to  the  responsibility  of  remaining  drug  free, 
we  are  sending  ttie  message  to  ttie  so-called 
casual  drug  users  ttnat  we  are  going  to  hokl 
them  accountat)le  for  their  actions. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  simi- 
lar to  ttie  amendment  i  offered  to  ttie  fiscal 
year  1990  NASA  reauthorization  k>ill  which 
was  adopted  in  the  House.  It  requires  random 
drug  testing  of  all  NASA  employees. 

Random  drug  testing  is  not  a  new  concept 
and  it  works.  For  proof  of  that  just  kx)k  at  wtiat 
happened  in  our  military  when  random  drug 
testing  was  put  into  effect.  In  1982,  27  percent 
of  our  entire  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  on 
drugs  by  their  own  admission.  Yet,  t)y  1988, 
after  the  implementation  of  random  drug  test- 
ing programs,  drug  use  in  the  military  dropped 
to  4.5  percent  Ttiafs  an  82-percent  reduction. 

Illegal  drug  use  is  seriously  impairing  Ameri- 
ca's work  force,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  billions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  each  year. 

The  Federal  Govemment  has  an  obligation 
and  a  compelling  interest  as  ttie  Nation's  larg- 
est employer  to  set  an  example  for  the  private 
sector  by  maintaining  a  drug-free  workplace. 

As  you  know,  ttie  courts  tiave  ruled  ttiat  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  constitutionality  to  drug 
test  sensitive  and  security-related  positkins. 
As  a  result  of  these  rulings  some  woukj  argue 
that  random  testing  is  unconstitutional.  This  is 
not  true.  Under  no  circumstances  have  the 
courts  ruled  out  drug  testing  in  nonsensitive 
positions. 

My  amendment  has  t)een  drafted  by  ttie 
American  law  divisnn  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Servk^e  to  wittistand  a  court  ctiai- 
lenge  and  I  strongly  feel  it  should  be  used  as 
a  test  case. 

Just  ask  yourself,  can  we  afford  to  have  en- 
gineers and  scientists  working  on  the  space 
shuttle  using  cocaine?  Can  we  afford  to  tiave 
any  personnel  involved  with  our  space  pro- 
gram using  illegal  drugs?  Can  we  afford  to 
continue  to  allow  casual  drug  users  to  walk 
away  from  this  problem  scot-free? 

I  think  you  know  the  answers  to  ttiese  ques- 
tions. And  now,  more  ttian  ever,  the  United 
States  cannot  tack  down  from  its  commitment 
to  put  an  end  to  this  territ>le  crisis. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  we  could  reduce  illegal 
drug  use  by  Federal  employees  by  82  per- 
cent— if  we  coukj  reduce  illegal  drug  use  by 
employees  of  State  and  k>cal  governments  by 
82  percent — and  then,  if  we  couW  reduce  ille- 
gal drug  use  throughout  private  sector  employ- 
ment by  82  percent,  drug  use  wouki  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  the  demand  for  ille- 
gal drugs  woukJ  disappear. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cadifomia. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time 
I  would  stipulate  that  we  accept  the 
second  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
as  well  as  the  first. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  here;  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  very 
briefly  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
NASA  authorization  and  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  it  and  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  the  ranking  meml>er.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  and  all  the  memt>ers  of  the 
committee  for  the  work  they  have  done 
on  it.  I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
this  represents  a  transitional  period  for 
the  space  program  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  decade,  this  last  decade 
of  the  20th  century. 

I  am  excited  about  the  opportunities, 
the  challenges  that  are  presented  by 
the  new  space  initiatives,  many  of 
which  are  discussed  and  included  in 
this  authorization.  With  a  $15.3  billion 
NASA  authorization,  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1991,  I 
think  we  can  see  the  prospect  for  some 
new  and  exciting  programs.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  area  of  science  and  re- 
search, and  many  of  them  are  ones  that 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Augustine  Commission,  a 
commission  report  which  I  strongly 
support. 

However,  there  are  some  other  pro- 
grams that  do  not  get  authorized  here, 
some  that  l  think  are  of  high  priority. 

One  that  particularly  concerns  me  is 
the  new  launch  system,  or  the  NLS,  as 
it  is  called.  Clearly,  our  current  launch 
system  is  an  ancient  one.  NLS  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  significant 
long-term  benefits  for  the  commercial 
launch  industry.  I  think,  very  clearly, 
incentives  have  to  be  provided  to  en- 
courage additional  privatization  of  our 
space  industry. 

I  know  the  chairman  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  issue.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  NASA  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done,  given  the  limitations  we  have  in 
our  budget.  If  we  are  going  to  maintain 
a  lead  in  space  as  we  have  done  in 
years  past,  we  are  going  to  have  to  in- 
volve the  private  sector  and  private 
capital.  The  NLS,  the  new  launch  sys- 
tem, is  an  integral  part  of  this  move 
toward  increased  commercialization. 
Tight  budgets  are  going  to  be  reflected 
in  the  NASA  budgets  in  the  future.  As 
a  meml)er  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  am  well  aware  of  the  con- 
straints that  we  are  going  to  be  operat- 
ing under  when  we  get  the  302(b)  alio- 
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amendment   in   the 
substitute,  as  amended,  was 

CHAIRMJAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
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tie 


was  agreed  to. 
IR    pro    tempore.    The 
the   engrossment  and 
the  bill, 
ordered  to  be  read  a 

was   read   the   third 


pro    tempore.    The 
passage  of  the  bill, 
was    taken;    and    the 
tempore  announced  that 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

the   ground    that   a 

present  and  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  361,  nays  36, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  76] 
YEAS— 361 


Abercromble 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Alexander 

Dooley 

Jontz 

Allard 

Doollttle 

Kanjorskl 

Anderson 

DorKan(ND) 

Kaptur 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Doman  (CA) 

Kaslch 

Andrews  (TX) 

Downey 

Kennedy 

Annunzlo 

Dreler 

Kennelly 

Anthony 

Dwyer 

Klldee 

Applegate 

Early 

Kleczka 

Archer 

Eckart 

Klug 

Armey 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kolbe 

Aspln 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kolter 

Atkins 

Emerson 

Kopetskl 

AuColn 

Engel 

Kostmayer 

Bacchus 

English 

Kyi 

Baker 

Erdrelch 

LaFalce 

Ballenger 

Espy 

Lagomarslno 

Barnard 

Evans 

lAncaster 

Barrett 

Fascell 

Ijintos 

Barton 

Fawell 

LaRocco 

Batenuin 

Fazio 

Laughlln 

Bennett 

Felghan 

Leach 

Bentley 

Fields 

Lehman  (CA) 

Be renter 

Fish 

Lent 

Berman 

FUke 

Levin  (MI) 

Bevlll 

FoglletU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bllbray 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Blllrakls 

Ford  (TN) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bliley 

Franks  (CT) 

Llghtfoot 

Boehlert 

Frost 

Llplnskl 

Boehner 

Gallegly 

Livingston 

BoDlor 

Gaydoe 

Lloyd 

Borskl 

Gejdenson 

Long 

Boucher 

Oekas 

Lowery  (CA) 

Brewster 

Gephardt 

Lowey  (NY) 

Brooks 

Geren 

Machtley 

Broomneld 

Gibbons 

Man  ton 

Browder 

Gllchrest 

Markey 

Brown 

GlUmor 

Marlenee 

Bruce 

Gllman 

Martin 

Bryant 

Gllckman 

Martinez 

Banning 

Gonzalez 

Matsul 

Burton 

Goodllng 

Mavroules 

Bustamante 

Gordon 

McCandless 

Byron 

(3oss 

McCloskey 

Callahan 

Gradlson 

McCollum 

Camp 

Grandy 

McCrery 

Campbell  (CA) 

Green 

McCurdy 

Campbell  (CO) 

Guarlnl 

McDade 

Cardln 

Gunderson 

McDermott 

Carper 

Hall  (OH) 

McEwen 

Can- 

Hall  (TX) 

McGrath 

Chandler 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Chapman 

Hammerschmldt 

McMillan  (NO 

Clement 

Hansen 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Cllnger 

Harris 

McNulty 

Coble 

Hastert 

Meyers 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hatcher 

MfUme 

Collins  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Collins  (MI) 

Heney 

Mlneta 

Combest 

Heftier 

Mink 

Condit 

Henry 

Moakley 

Cooper 

Herger 

Mollnarl 

CoBtello 

Hoagland 

MoUohan 

Coughlln 

Hobson 

Montgomery 

Cox  (CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

Moody 

Cox  (IL) 

Horn 

Moorhead 

Coyne 

Horton 

Moran 

Cramer 

Hoyer 

MorelU 

Crane 

Huckaby 

Morrison 

Cunningham 

Hughes 

Mrazek 

Dannemeyer 

Hunter 

Murtha 

Darden 

Hutto 

Nagle 

Davis 

Hyde 

Natcher 

de  la  Garza 

Inhofe 

Nichols 

DeLauro 

James 

Nowak 

DeLay 

JefTenon 

Oakar 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

OUn 

Dickinson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ortiz 

Dicks 

Johnson  (SD) 

Orton 

Dingell 

Jones  (OA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Sanders 

Swift 

Pallone 

Sangmelster 

Synar 

Parker 

Santonim 

Tallon 

Patterson 

Sarpallus 

Tanner 

Paxon 

Sawyer 

Tauzln 

Payne  (VA) 

Saxton 

Taylor  (MS) 

Pease 

Schaefer 

Taylor  (NO 

Pelosl 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Perkins 

Schlff 

Thomas  (GA) 

Peterson  (FL) 

Schroeder 

Thornton 

Peterson  (MN) 

Schulze 

Torres 

Petri 

Schumer 

TorrlcelU 

Pickett 

Sensenbrenner 

Towns 

Pickle 

Serrano 

Traflcant 

Porter 

Sharp 

Trailer 

Poshard 

Shays 

Upton 

Price 

Shuster 

Valentine 

Pursell 

Slslsky 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

SkaggB 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Ravenel 
Ray 

Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 

Reed 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Regula 

Smith  (FL) 

Rhodes 

Smith  (lA) 

Richardson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ridge 

Smith  (OR) 

Rlggs 

Smith  (TX) 

Rlnaldo 

Snowe 

Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylle 

Rltter 
Roberts 

Solarz 
Solomon 

Roe 

Spence 

Yatron 

Rogers 

Spratt   ■ 

Young  (AK) 

Rohrabacher 

Staggers 

Young  (FL) 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

SulUngs 

Zellff 

Rostenkowskl 

Steams 

Zlmmer 

Roth 

Stenholm 

Rowland 

Sondqulst 

Sabo 

Swett 

NAYS— 36 

Andrews  (ME) 

Jacobs 

Roemer 

Bellenson 

Johnston 

Roukema 

Conyers 

Luken 

Russo 

DeFazlo 

Miller  (CA) 

Savage 

Dellums 

Neal  (MA) 

Slkorskl 

Donnelly 

Neal  (NO 

Studds 

Duncan 

Nosale 

Stump 

Durbln 

Obey 

Unsoeld 

Frank  (MA) 

Owens  (NY) 

Vlsclosky 

Hancock 

Payne (NJ) 

Weiss 

Hayes  (IL) 

Penny 

Williams 

Hertel 

Qulllen 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Ackerman 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Boxer 

Ireland 

Roybal 

Clay 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Stark 

Dymally 

Mazzoll 

Stokes 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gallo 

Miller  (OH) 

Udall 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Vucanovlch 

Gray 

Myers 

Washington 

Holloway 

Oberst&r 

Waters 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Houghton 

Panetu 
D  1459 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  for,  with  Mrs. 
Boxer  against. 

Messrs.  STUDDS,  SIKORSKI,  and 
HAYES  of  Illinois  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  SHARP,  CAMPBELL  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  HOAGLAND,  and  Mrs.  COL- 
LINS of  Michigan  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  1988,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  for  rollcall  vote  No.  76,  concerning 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1988,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  [NASA]  au- 
thorization. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  173 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
LOWEY]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  173. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Votes  are  finished  for  today.  On  Mon- 
day, May  6,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon,  but  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  three  bills 
under  suspension,  but  recorded  votes 
on  suspensions  will  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  bills  to  be 
considered  on  Tuesday  are: 

H.R.  479,  to  amend  the  National  Trail 
System  Act  to  designate  the  California 
National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Ex- 
press National  Historic  Trail  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Trails  System 

H.R.  1143,  to  authorize  a  study  of  na- 
tionally significant  places  in  American 
labor  history;  and 

H.R.  904,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national  his- 


toric landmark  theme  study  on  Afri- 
can-American History. 

On  Wednesday,  May  8,  the  House  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  The  House  will  meet  at 
11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  and  possibly  Fri- 
day. We  will  be  taking  up  again  the 
votes,  if  there  are  votes,  on  the  suspen- 
sions from  Wednesday,  and  then  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act,  subject  to  a  rule.  Then  we 
will  possibly  take  up  a  House  resolu- 
tion providing  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  Kurdish  refugees  and  other 
purposes,  subject  to  a  rule. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time.  Any  further  program 
would  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  I  could  continue  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  I  would 
just  note  that  the  votes  that  are  going 
to  be  laid  over  from  suspensions  on 
Tuesday  until  Wednesday,  will  those 
votes  possibly  come  before  the  debate 
on  the  Brady  bill,  or  after? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  the  votes  will  be 
before. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  They  definitely  will 
come  before.  Can  the  majority  leader 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  potential  sched- 
uling for  the  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  No  decision  has 
been  made.  We  are  hoping  and  thinking 
it  may  come  the  next  week,  but  we  are 
not  sure  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  There  is  also  the 
budget  out  there.  Is  there  any  idea 
when  we  might  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  We  will  be  consult- 
ing with  the  gentleman  and  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side,  and  will  be  try- 
ing to  find  the  best  time  to  do  that.  It 
may  be  next  week,  maybe  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Many  Members  on 
our  side  and  yours  have  seen  the  ten- 
tative schedule  calling  for  a  possible 
session  on  Friday.  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  us  as  to  how  likely  that 
might  be? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  only  reason 
that  we  would  have  a  meeting  on  Fri- 
day and  votes  would  be  if  the  Kurdish 
refugee  supplemental  is  not  able  to  be 
processed  here  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. We  hope  it  can  be.  But,  if  for  some 
reason  it  cannot  be,  and  it  is  important 
to  get  it  done  next  week,  we  would  ask 
Members  to  stay  on  Friday  to  do  that. 
Again,  we  are  hoping  to  finish  business 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
would  just  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  special  order  that  is  going 
to  be  held  for  our  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  this 
evening.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  Mem- 
bers would  stick  around  for  it. 


House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday,  May  6, 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  MAY 
6,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  109) 
designating  the  week  beginning  May 
12.  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Manton],  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 109,  legislation  I  introduced  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  12, 

1991,  and  the  week  beginning  May  10, 

1992,  as  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Week.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation for  his  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  109  and  his  help  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Since  its  inception  in  1986,  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Week  has  af- 
forded the  public  with  an  important  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  lifesaving 
benefits  of  emergency  medical  care. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  es- 
timates there  were  92  million  emer- 
gency department  visits  last  year. 
However,  while  demand  for  emergency 
medical  services  is  increasing,  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  is  facing 
great  challenges.  Increasing  costs  have 
forced  many  rural  and  urban  hospitals 
and  trauma  centers  across  the  Nation 
to  close.  Also,  many  emergency  depart- 
ments are  having  difficulty  recruiting 
and  retaining  health  care  professionals. 
Despite  these  problems,  recent  ad- 
vances   in    emergency    medical    tech- 
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tion  of  Firech|efs 
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ciation,  the 
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Mr.     Speaker, 
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these  groups 
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struction   in 
abuse  prevention 
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society. 
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International  Associa- 
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help  in  bringing  this 

floor  and  I  urge  its 


rhr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
of  objection, 
pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gen- 


objection. 

the  joint  resolution. 


V  J. 


Res.  109 

members  of  emergency  medi- 
devote  their  lives  to  sav- 


medlcal  services  teams 
physicians,    nurses, 
technicians,  paramedics, 
adjnlnistrators: 

of  the  United  States 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
als: 

in  emergency  medical 
lumber  of  lives  saved  every 

prpfessional  organizations  of 
medical  services  pro- 
improve  emergency  medi- 

of  emergency  medi- 
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of  emergency  medi- 
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c  eslgnation    of   Emergency 
Week  will  serve  to  educate 
United  States  about  acci- 
iind  what  to  do  when  con- 
emergency:  and 


Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
value  and  the  accomplishments  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  teams  by  designating 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
May  12,  1991,  is  designated  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawy'er:  Page 
2,  line  3.  strike  out  "the  week  beginning  May 
12.  1991"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  weeks  beginning  May  12.  1991.  and  May 
10,  1992". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
yer]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

TTTLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991, 
and  May  10,  1992,  as  'Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  120)  to 
designate  May  1991  as  "National  Phys- 
ical Fitness  and  Sports  Month,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 
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Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BYRON]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  that  for  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  the  vineyards 
of  national  physical  fitness,  it  has  been 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure 


that  we  have  seen  the  attention  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  administration, 
starting  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush  this  week,  along  with  the  work 
that  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  has  done 
to  bring  forward  to  the  young  people  in 
our  school  system  the  importance  of 
national  physical  fitness. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows; 

H.J.  Res.  120 

Whereas  the  number  of  adults  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  regularly  participate  in  phys- 
ical exercise  and  sports  has  increased  rap- 
idly, particularly  since  the  1970's: 

Whereas  there  is  much  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  daily  physical  exercise  for 
adolescents  and  children  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  their  physical  capabili- 
ties or  limitations; 

Whereas  the  level  of  physical  activity  of 
senior  citizens  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased, thereby  enhancing  their  enjoyment 
and  quality  of  life; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  recognized  as 
an  important  part  of  the  daily  life  of  all  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  physical  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams strengthen  the  body  and  refresh  the 
spirit:  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  physical  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  are  available  in  the 
schools,  at  the  workplace,  and  during  leisure 
time,  so  that  all  people  of  the  United  States 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  physical  fitness  and 
sports:  Now,  therfore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  May  1991  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AWARENESS 
DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  194) 
designating  May  12,  1991,  as  "Infant 
Mortality  Awareness  Day,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 
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Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  certainly  to 
support  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  good  work  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  194, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  194  des- 
ignated May  12,  1991  as  "Infant  Mortal- 
ity Awareness  Day."  This  designation 
is  part  of  my  efforts  to  educate  more 
Americans  about  our  Nation's  deplor- 
able infant  mortality  rate.  In  the  past 
year,  our  national  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality has  improved.  According  to  the 
preliminary  data  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, there  were  9.1  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  in  1990  and  9.7  deaths  per  1,000 
live  births  in  1989.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  year,  our  Nation  will  continue  this 
steady  progress. 

I  am,  however,  mindful  that  each 
death  of  a  child  represents  not  only  a 
personal  tragedy  for  a  family,  but  also 
the  loss  of  the  potential  achievement 
of  that  individual  for  our  Nation.  No 
one  wants  their  child  to  die.  Early,  reg- 
ularly scheduled  prenatal  care  is  one  of 
the  easiest  methods  to  lower  the  inci- 
dence of  infant  mortality.  It  is  always 
better  to  encourage  pregnant  women  to 
seek  prenatal  care,  than  to  care  for 
prematurely  born  infants  in  a  hospital 
setting. 

In  my  home  State,  Alabama,  we  have 
one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  in  our  country.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  5  years,  the  rate  in  Alabama 
has  exceeded  that  of  many  Third  World 
nations.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure will  encourage  more  individuals  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  saving  infants  and  their 
mothers.  In  a  nation  of  such  immense 
wealth,  it  is  disturbing  that  so  many 
babies  continue  to  die  needlessly. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  this  project. 
Chairman  Sawyer  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Population  was  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  expedited  re- 
view of  the  legislation.  Congressman  J. 
ROY  Rowland  and  Michael  Bilirakis, 
cochairmen  of  the  Task  Force  on  In- 
fant Mortality  in  the  Sun  Belt  Caucus, 
dedicated  personal  time  to  this  effort. 
With  their  help,  the  goal  of  more  than 
218  cosponsors  was  achieved  within  sev- 
eral legislative  days.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Sun  Belt  Cau- 
cus for  their  assistance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this 
measure  will  remind  us  all  of  what 
must  be  done  to  ensure  the  birth  of 
healthy    babies    to    healthy   mothers. 


During  this  year's  Mother's  Day,  I  hoi)e 
more  people  will  be  mindful  of  how  im- 
portant the  birth  of  healthy  babies 
should  be  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  majority  leader. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY.  MAY  8,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  May  7, 
1991,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  good  work  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis], 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ridge]  yielding  to  me, 
and  of  course  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer]  is  always  right  there  any 
time  we  have  needed  him  regarding 
these  resolutions,  and  of  course  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Har- 
ris] for  introducing  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  194  which  would  designate 
May  12,  Mother  Day,  as  Infant  Mortal- 
ity Awareness  Day.  Since  1989,  I  have 
served  as  the  co-chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Sun  Belt  Caucus  Task  Force 
on  Infant  Mortality  and  just  recently,  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies. I  am  actively  involved  with  both 
because  I  am  personally  committed  to 
lowering  our  Nation's  dismal  infant 
mortality  statistics. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  is  disturbingly 
high.  During  1987,  almost  11  infants 
died  before  their  first  birthday  out  of 
every  1,000  babies  bom.  In  fact,  the  Sun 
Belt  regrion  has  the  highest  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  Nation.  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness and  encourage  solutions  at  all  lev- 
els of  government:  Federal,  State  and 
local. 

We  can  begin  by  making  prenatal  and 
nutrition  services  accessible  to  all 
pregnant  women.  Some  are  intimidated 
by  the  numerous  forms  they  are  re- 
quired to  fill  out  or  the  many  offices 
they  must  visit.  I  believe  centralizing 
these  services  through  programs  such 
as  one-stop  shopping  would  be  the  an- 
swer for  those  pregnant  women  desir- 
ing assistance  but  not  knowing  where 
to  begin. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  expectant 
mothers  who  do  not  seek  out  these 
services:  women  addicted  to  drugs,  who 


abuse  alcohol  or  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care.  How  do  we  solve 
this  problem? 

That  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer. I  feel  women  need  to  understand 
the  importance  of  adequate  health 
care,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
health  of  their  babies.  In  the  past 
month,  I  have  read  two  editorials  that 
suggest  infant  mortality  is  not  a  result 
of  malnutrition  but  is  caused,  instead, 
by  behavior  patterns.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  to  that  statement,  but  I 
continue  to  believe  that  programs  like 
the  WIC  Program  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  enhancing  the  lives  of  many 
children. 

Unfortunately,  our  Government  can 
put  all  the  money  it  can  into  programs 
designed  specifically  for  pregnant 
women  but  unless  women  want  these 
services,  we  will  not  be  successful. 
Once  again,  how  do  we  solve  this  prob- 
lem? I  believe  the  first  step  is  edu- 
cation: educating  all  persons,  but  espe- 
cially our  young  people  about  the  dan- 
gers of  smoking,  excessive  alcohol  use, 
and  drug  abuse.  And  it  is  not  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  school  system, 
churches,  families,  and  local  leaders 
need  to  become  involved  as  well. 

If  we  could  encourage  these  women, 
through  education,  to  utilize  these  pro- 
grams, not  only  will  we  have  healthier 
babies  but  we  will  also  have  healthier 
mothers.  Mother's  day  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  reflect  on  our  Nation's 
infant  mortality  rate.  Hopefully,  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  will  send  a  message 
to  all  Americans  on  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
194,  which  will  recognize  Mother's  Day, 
May  12,  as  National  Infant  Mortality 
Awareness  Day.  I,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Congressional  Sun  Belt 
Caucus  Task  Force  on  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, hope  this  day  will  heighten  the 
awareness  of  this  pressing  health  issue, 
one  which  we  can  and  must  do  some- 
thing about. 

I  commend  our  colleague  Claude 
Harris  for  his  leadership  in  authoring 
this  resolution. 

In  the  South  infant  mortality  rates 
are  especially  high.  In  my  home  State 
of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  almost 
13  of  every  1,000  babies  die  before  their 
first  birthday.  This  is  why  I  and  other 
members  of  the  task  force  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  join  together  to 
ask  our  colleagues  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  to  use  this  Mother's  Day  to 
reflect  upon  the  tragedy  which  infant 
mortality  represents  and  to  help  us  in 
our  effort  to  ensure  our  babies  a 
healthier  start  in  life. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  leadership  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BiLiRAKis],  for  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor. 

This  is  and  has  got  to  be  an  unac- 
ceptable level  given  the  quality  of  med- 
ical technology  and  the  knowhow  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  I  certainly 
applaud  and  appreciate  their  leadership 
on  this  very,  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
rrxjre  important  than  awareness  in  our  efforts 
to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

Too  many  expectant  mothers  are  unaware 
of  the  care  they  need  or  how  to  obtain  that 
care.  This  is  a  principal  reason  why  our  coun- 
try continues  to  have  the  highest  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  among  the  world's  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

With  stronger  educational  and  public  aware- 
ness efforts,  many  thousands  of  infants  could 
be  saved  or  spared  lifetimes  of  physical,  and 
mental  disabilities. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  all  of  us  to 
join  together  in  supporting  "Infant  Mortality 
Awareness  Day" — which  is  appropriately  ol>- 
served  on  May  12,  Mother's  Day. 

It  is  another  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  encour- 
age our  churches,  businesses,  educational 
systems,  health  professionals,  community  arxJ 
State  governments,  and  every  citizen  to  help 
promote  healthy  births  and  a  lower  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  194 

Whereas  in  1988  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  United  States  decreased  from  10.1  to  10 
infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  while  the 
United  States  international  ranking  in  in- 
fant mortality  improved  from  22nd  to  21st; 

Whereas,  although  our  Nation  has  made 
progress  against  infant  mortality,  more  than 
38.000  babies  will  die  in  1991  before  their  first 
birthday; 

Whereas  in  1991  approximately  375,000  ba- 
bies will  be  born  exposed  to  drugs,  and  an  es- 
timated 100,000  of  those  babies  will  be  bom 
addicted  to  crack  cocaine; 

Whereas  hospital  costs  for  a  drug  exposed 
infant  can  be  four  times  that  of  an  infant 
with  no  indication  of  drug  exposure;  and 

Whereas  in  1991  approximately  2,000  babies 
will  be  infected  by  the  Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus  (AIDS),  and  be- 
tween 1989  and  1990  there  has  been  a  24  per- 
cent increase  in  overall  pediatric  AIDS  cases 
compared  to  a  15  percent  increase  among 
adult  AIDS  cases:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  level  of  Infant  mortality  is  still  too 
high  and  designates  May  12.  1991,  as  "Infant 
Mortality  Awareness  Day",  and  the  Presi- 


dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  work  toward  the  birth  of 
healthy  babies. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  NUTRITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  141) 
designating  the  week  beginning  May 
13,  1991,  as  "National  Senior  Nutrition 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time  to  speak 
on  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  141 

Whereas  in  fiscal  year  1991  over  145,000.000 
meals  will  be  served  in  congregate  settings 
to  approximately  2,700,000  Americans  age  60 
and  over,  meeting  the  needs  of  both  good  nu- 
trition and  fellowship; 

Whereas  in  fiscal  year  1991  over  115.000,000 
home-delivered  meals  will  also  be  served  to 
approximately  728,000  Americans  age  60  and 
over; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  staff  and  volun- 
teers in  helping  older  people  receive  hot  nu- 
tritious meals  each  day  ensures  the  contin- 
ued well-being  and  independence  of  so  many 
older  Americans; 

Whereas  community-based  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meal  programs  make  pos- 
sible the  joint  use  of  public  and  private  funds 
and  resources  to  serve  older  people;  and 

Whereas  since  1963  the  month  of  May  has 
been  designated  as  "Older  Americans 
Month":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
May  13,  1991,  is  designated  as  "National  Sen- 
ior Nutrition  Week",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
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motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  just  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  six 
special  orders  of  1-hour  duration  pre- 
ceding mine  and  that  of  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  be  delayed  until  after  ours. 
They  have  all  consented  to  permit  this 
special  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Mo 
Udall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARDING 
CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  section  31 1  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  advis- 
ing him  of  the  current  level  of  spending,  credit, 
and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  is  the 
fourth  report  of  the  1st  session  of  the  102d 
Congress. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  and  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able— or  will  be  used — for  the  full  fiscal  year  in 
question  tased  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues estat}llshed  in  a  budget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity, entitlement  auttrorrty,  and  credit  authority 
made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report  con> 
pares  the  spending,  credit,  and  revenue  levels 
in  current  level  with  those  assumed  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  the  kxjdget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1991 — House  Concurrent 
Resolution   310.    The   302(a)    allocations   to 


House  committees  made  pursuant  to  the  con- 
ference report  were  printed  in  the  Coi«3RES- 
siONAL  Record  on  Octotser  10,  1990,  page 
H9280. 

Current  level  reports  provide  information 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  that  measure  would 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  authority 
or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Section  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
31 1  (a)  point  of  order  for  measures  that  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spending  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  would  not  cause 
a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate  alloca- 
tion" of  discretionary  spending  made  pursuant 
to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Such  an 
exception  was  first  provided  by  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1 985-— House  Con- 
current Resolution  280,  98th  Congress.  The 
exception  was  made  permanent  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  included  in  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985— Public  Law  99-177,  Gramnv 
Rudman-Hollings.  This  exception  is  intended 
to  protect  a  committee  that  has  stayed  within 
its  allocation  of  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority  from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  31 1 ,  the 
levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Current  level  re- 
ports represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  providing  txjth  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicability  of  the 
section  31 1  (b)  exception,  estimates  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  budgetary  effect  of  en- 
acted legislation  within  a  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  allocation  of  spending  authority 
made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  310,  on 
October  9,  1990.  This  is  intended  to  protect 
committees  which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  budget  resolution  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  the  assump- 
tions concerning  legislative  actions,  commit- 
tees should  be  able  to  expect  that  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will  not 
be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act.  To  do  otherwise  and  base  en- 
forcement on  constantly  changing  economic 
and  technkal  estimates  woukJ  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  work  on  leg- 
islation within  a  short  period  after  adoption  of 
a  budget  resolution,  and  undermine  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  anotfier  point  of  order  that  requires 


Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement. 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providir>g  new 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  authority  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  allocation  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement, 
and  new  credit  authority  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among  ei- 
ther the  sutxxjmmittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  the  committee 
has  jurisdiction.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1 985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  auttiority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302  sta- 
tus report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level, 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  the  Appropriations  subcommittees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  the  ac- 
tual enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdrction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regularty  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives. 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington.  DC,  May  1. 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  It  had  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  responsibilities  under  section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status  re- 
port under  H.  Con.  Res.  310,  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  proce- 
dural situation  for  fiscal  year  1991  with  re- 
gard to  the  spending  ceilings  (total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  outlays)  and  the 
revenue  floor  Is  affected  by  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed by  P.L.  99-177.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure which  would  cause  the  celling  on  total 
new  budget  authority  or  total  outlays  set  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  or  would  cause  total  revenues  to  be 
less  than  the  appropriate  level  set  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Section  311(b)  provides  an 
exception  to  the  311(a)  point  of  order  for 
measures  which  would  breach  the  ceilings  on 
total  spending  in  the  budget  resolution  but 
would  not  cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its 
"appropriate  allocation"  of  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  or  new  entitlement 
authority  under  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

The  Intent  of  section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions— new  discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 
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Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman. 

Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 

From  the  CoMMriTEE 

on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 

congressional  budget 

Con.  Res.  310 


REFLECTING  COMPlETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APR.  30,  1991 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY— COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ALLOCA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302— Contin- 
ued 

(In  millions  ol  dollars] 


Bud^l 
authority 


Outlays      Revenues 


1.U5.600 
1.02.806 

1.236.900 
1.237.086 

1.172.900 
1,176,177 

27M 

186 

3,277 

BU  XJET  AUTHORITY 
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tiat 
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which  increases  outlays  and 

inqluded  in  the  current  level  es- 

1991,  if  adopted  and  enacted. 

appropriate  level  of  outlays 

set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310 


REVENUES 


that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
:  s  not  included  in  the  current 

estimate    and    that   exceeds 

revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
^acted,  would  cause  revenues 

;he  appropriate  level  for  that 
in  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991  I  UDGET  AUTHORITY— COMPARISON  OF 
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TION BY  COMMIT  EE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

(In  millNXis  ol  dollarsi 
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♦3 

-5 
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30.  1991  and  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table. 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Cufrenl 

level  budget 

authority 

-94 

Wavs  and  Means 

-2354 

>  See  not  tatile  foe  detail. 
Note — Committees  are  owr  (+)  or  under  ( - 
"discretionary  action  " 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1991  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMHTEE 
DISCRETIONARY  ACTION— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO 
SEC.  302 

[In  millions  ol  ddlanl 


Current 

level  budget 

authonty 


Direct 
loans 


Pnmary 
loan  guar- 
antees 


House  Apoiopnations  Subcommit- 
tee: 

Commem.  State.  Justice 

Defense  

Dtstnct  of  Columbia 

Energy  and  Water 

Foreign  Operations 

Interior  „ 

Labor,  HHS,  Education 

Legislative  Branch  

Military  Construction  _ 

Rural  DevelODmem  and  Afn- 

culture 

TranspoitataM  

Treasury,  Postal  Service 
VVHUO/lndenendent  Agencies 

Total  


+90 

+88 

+» 

-127 


-184 


-359 
-63 
-136 

+64 

-I 
-4 

-119 


-17 


-1 


-112 

-198 


-49 


-469 


-339 


-234 


Note —Subcommittees  are  over  (+)  or  under  (-)  their  302(b)  subdnn- 
sions  lor  "discretionary  action  ' 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Committee 


AllKa- 
tion 


Re- 
ported' 


En- 
acted i 


Enacted 
over  1+) 
under  ( - ) 
allocation 


Agnculture 
Appropriations  . 


Anned  Services 

Education  and  Labor  

Energy  and  Commerce 

Judiciary _ 

Post  Office  and  Cml  Sov- 

ice     

Veterans'  Allairs 


Ways  and  Means  -4,200 


+53 

+1,309 
+2.253 

+2J09 

-120 
+30S 

+2 

-1^30 

-65 
-4.200 

+2 

-566 

+2,253 

+2,270 

+4 

+1 

+2 

-1.390 

+182 

-3.182 


-619 
+2.253 
+2i70 
+125 
-304 
+2 

-160 

+247 

+  1.018 


'  These  ligures  are  used  for  401(b)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act 

'  These  figures  are  used  tor  302(f)  points  of  order 

Hole  —The  figures  lor  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
retiresent  the  full  costs  of  the  January  4  1 -percent  pay  raise  tor  Federal  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  respectively  Tlie  pay  raise  mas  assumed  m  the 
budget  resolution,  but  the  new  entitlement  authonty  (NEAI  was  not  allocated 
to  any  commirtee  because  the  budget  resolution  assumed  that  the  pay  raise 
would  be  achieved  through  administrative  actions 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC.  May  1. 1991. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Delar  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
30e(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  esti- 
mated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  appro- 
priate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
1991  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H. 
Con.  Res.  310).  This  report,  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  is  tabulated  as  of  close  of  business  April 


Current 
level 


Budget  res- 
olution H. 
Con  Res 
310 


Current 
level +/- 
resolution 


Budget  authonty  .. 

Outlays 

Re«nues  — 

Direct  loans  

Guaranteed  loans  . 


1.482.806 

1.237.086 

1,176,177 

20.607 

106.940 


1.485.600 

1,236,900 

1,172.900 

21.000 

106.800 


-2.794 

186 

3.277 

-393 
140 


Since  my  last  report,  dated  April  10.  1991. 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  102D  CONG.,  1ST 
SESS.,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991, 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR.  30.  1991 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays       Revenues 


I.  Enacted  m  previous  sessions: 

Revenues 

Permanent  appmpnatioiis  and 

trust  funds 1,066,350 

Other  legislation  664,057 


1,176,178 


Offsetting  receipts 


801,618 
676,371 


-242,564      -242,564 


Total  enacted  in  previous 
sessions  


1,487,843       1,235,425     1,176,178 


II  Enacted  this  session 

Extending  IRS  Deadline  tor 
Desert  Storm  Tn»ps  (PL 
102-2)  

Veterans'  Education,  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Amend- 
ments (PL  102-16)  

Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  1991 
(HR  1281,  PL  102-27)    . 

Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  (H  R.  1285, 
PL.  102-26)   

Total  enacted  this  session  .. 

III  Continuing  resolution  authonty  ... 

IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 
by  both  Houses  

V  Entitlement  authonty  and  other 
mandatory  adiustments  reouired 
to  confonn  with  current  law  esti- 
mates in  budget  resolution  


(')  (') 

3.773  1.361 

3 


3.773  IM 


8.811  297 


Total  current  level'  1.482.806      1.237.086    1,176,177 

1991  budget  resolution  (H.  Con  Res. 
310)  1.485.600      1.236.900     1.172.900 


Amount  remaining: 

Over  budget  resolution 
Under  budget  resolu- 
tion   


186 


3,277 


2,794 


>  Less  than  {500.000 

'  In  accordance  with  section  606(D)(2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (title  XIII  of  PL  101-508)  and  m  consultation  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, current  level  eicludes  S45.661  in  budget  authonty  and  {34,987  in 
outlays  for  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  Debt  Forgiveness  tor  Egypt  and  Poland,  and  Internal  Revenue  Sennce 
funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline  level  In  addition,  current  level  out- 
lays include  a  savings  at  SI, 100  million  tor  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that 
the  Committee  attnbutes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (PL 
101-508)  and  revenues  include  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  es- 
timate of  S3,037  million  tot  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  provision  in  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropnations  Bill  (PL.  101-509). 

Hole. — Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


LIMIT  TAXPAYER  FDIC  LIABILITY: 
CLOSE  THE  FOREIGN  DEPOSITS 
LOOPHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, along  with  14  of  our  colleagues, 
legislation  which  would  close  a  loophole  in 
current  law  which  allows  very  large  t)anks  to 
pay  less  than  their  fair  share  in  deposit  insur- 
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ance  pfemiums  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Fund  Bank  Insurance  Fund  [BIF]. 

This  legislation,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Fair  Assessnient  Act,  would  limit  poten- 
tial taxpayer  liability  in  the  event  of  a  taxpayer 
t>ailout  of  the  BIF — a  possibility  which  is  more 
likely  than  no^-by  including  foreign  deposits 
and  certain  nondeposit  liabilities  in  the  BIF 
premium  assessment  base. 

Only  domestic  deposits  are  now  included  for 
purposes  of  BIF  assessments.  This  means 
that  banks  with  substantial  foreign  deposits  re- 
ceived de  facto  insurance  coverage  for  those 
deposits.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  safety  net 
now  exterxls  to  those  wtx>  simply  doni  pay 
ttwir  way. 

We  cant  afford  it  This  legislation,  whk:h  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  closes  tf^t  loop- 
hole arxj  allows  the  FDIC  to  include  certain 
norxleposit  liatMlities,  such  as  promissory 
notes,  bankers  acceptarx^s,  and  bank  notes, 
in  the  assessment  base. 

When  BIF  premiums  rise  from  19.5  cents 
per  $100  of  insured  assets  to  23  cents  on  July 
1,  smaller  t>anks  will  pay  that  increase  based 
on  nearly  all  of  tfieir  deposit  base.  Very  large 
banks  with  sutjstantial  foreign  deposits  will  pay 
the  increase  on  a  relatively  small  part  of  their 
base — unless  the  law  is  changed. 

Let  me  explain  wtiat  this  means  in  practrce. 
As  of  March  31  of  last  year,  Cltit>ank  had 
$43.9  billkxi  in  domestic  deposits,  and  $71.5 
billkHi  in  foreign  deposits.  It  paid  deposit  insur- 
arKe  premiums  on  the  domestic  deposits  only, 
even  though  the  FDIC  provides  effective  pro- 
tection of  foreign  as  well  as  domestk:  deposit. 
Meanwhile,  most  American  banks,  whk:h  have 
few,  if  any,  foreign  deposits,  pay  premiums  on 
virtuaMy  ail  of  their  deposits. 

This  discriminates  against  not  only  smaller 
banks,  txit  against  healthy  and  growing  re- 
gk>nal  banks  as  well.  According  to  a  recent 
study  t>y  Melk}n  Bank,  whk;h  can  be  conskl- 
ered  a  "super-regional  t>ank,"  a  group  of 
super-regional  banks  with  the  same  level  of 
deposits  as  ttie  nine  major  nwney  center 
banks,  institutions  with  substantial  unassessed 
foreign  deposits,  pakj  $862  millkxi  in  pre- 
miums, while  the  nine  nx>ney  center  banks 
paid  only  $465  million. 

The  arguments  against  assessment  of  for- 
eign deposits,  when  examined  ck>sely,  do  not 
stand  up. 

Some  oppor>ents  maintain  that  tfiese  depos- 
its are  advarrtageous  since  they  raise  nx>ney 
from  foreign  sources,  and  therefore  shoukj  not 
be  assessed.  It  shoukJ  be  noted  that  the  initial 
growth  in  foreign  deposits  in  American  banks 
was  spunked  by  institutk>ns  seeking  to  get 
arourxJ  the  Regulation  0  ceilings  whk:h  limited 
interest  rates  whnh  coukj  be  pakJ  on  domes- 
tic, but  not  foreign,  deposits.  The  Treasury 
study  on  deposit  insurance  suggested  that  at 
one  point  as  much  as  25  percent  of  foreign 
txanch  deposits  came  from  U.S.  resklents,  a 
startling  statistk:  wtwn  or>e  considers  these 
depositors  receive  protection  ur>der  ttie  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  safety  net,  even  though 
the  institutkm  pays  nothing  to  the  FDIC  on 
those  deposits. 

Others  maintain  thai  the  thinness  of  spreads 
on  k>ans  to  international  commercial  tiorrow- 
ers,  k>ans  financed  b>y  ttie  foreign  deposits,  is 
such  that  the  imposition  of  a  deposit  insuraiKe 


assessment  woukj  make  such  activity  uncorrv 
petitive.  The  Mellon  Bank  study  makes  an  apt 
observation  in  this  regard.  It  concludes:  How- 
ever, the  very  thinness  of  margins  on  ttiese 
loans  indk:ates  this  lending  diverts  resources 
from  more  optimal  uses.  Perhaps  banks  that 
compete  for  these  low  margin  k>ans  without 
the  sutssidy  of  costless  de  facto  insurance  on 
deposits  should  look  elsewhere  for  investment 
opportunities. 

There  is  an  even  stronger  argument  for  this 
legislation:  New  funds  for  the  BIF,  whch  the 
GAO  has  reported  is  close  to  insolvency,  can 
come  from  a  source  other  than  the  taxpayer. 
The  CongressKKial  Budget  Office  estimates 
BIF  income  from  foreign  deposits  alone  would 
be  $1.5  billion  over  5  years.  This  amount 
woukl  t>e  even  greater  under  the  new  23  basis 
point  assessment.  Accordir>g  to  some  esti- 
mates, broadening  the  base  to  include  certain 
nondeposit  liat)ilities  could  txir>g  BIF  a  conv 
parat>le  amount  of  new  irKome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  today  by  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  DeFazkd,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Klug,  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  Collin  Peterson,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster  In  introducing  this  bill.  I  urge 
other  colleagues  to  join  us  as  sponsors  of  this 
attempt  to  estat>lish  equity  in  our  deposit  in- 
surance system  while  bringir>g  in  much  need- 
ed funds  to  the  BIF. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  ttie  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  related  material. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Fair  Assessment  Act". 

SEC.  S.  FOREIGN  DEPOSITS  AND  CERTAIN 
nondeposit  LIABIUTIES  IN- 
CLUDED IN  THE  ASSESSMENT  BASE. 

Section  7(b)(5)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b)(5))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  ASSESSMENT  BASE  ADDITIONS  DE- 
FINED.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'assessment  base  additions'  means— 

"(A)  any  uninvested  trust  funds  required  to 
be  separately  stated  in  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution's  report  of  condition; 

"(B)  any  deposits,  and  any  obligations 
which  would  constitute  deposits  as  defined  in 
section  3(1)  but  for  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  3(1)(5),  received  in  any  office  of 
any  Insured  depository  Institution  (other 
than  a  foreign  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  (as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  1(b)(7)  of  the 
International  Banking  Act))  which  have  not 
been  included  In  the  reiwrted  amount  of  de- 
posits in  the  report  of  condition;  and 

"(C)  any  obligation  or  other  liability  of 
any  depository  institution  which- 

"(i)  is  not  a  deposit  or  an  obligation  of  the 
institution  to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  or 
Federal  home  loan  bank  in  connection  with 
an  extension  of  credit  trom  any  such  bank  to 
the  institution:  and 

"(11)  the  Board  of  Directors  determines, 
after  consulting  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  is  treated  or  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  manner  as  >>  deposit 
in  the  general  usage  of  depository  institu- 
tions.". 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  2,  1990] 

FDIC  Says  It  Will  Insure  DEPOsrre  in 
Branches  of  U.S.  Banks  abroad 

(By  Jerry  Knight) 
Government  bank  regulators  have  pro- 
claimed a  new  policy  extending  deposit  in- 
surance to  S300  billion  kept  In  overseas 
branches  of  U.S.  banks,  although  the  cov- 
erage is  not  authorized  by  law  and  banks  do 
not  pay  for  the  insurance. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  spell- 
ing out  explicitly  what  had  been  an  informal 
policy  of  insuring  offshore  deposits,  said  the 
strategy  is  necessary  to  protect  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  nation's  big  banks.  The 
nine  largest  U.S.  banks,  according  to  the 
FDIC.  have  51  percent  of  their  deposits  in  off- 
shore branches. 

The  new  policy,  taken  without  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, has  already  split  the  banking  industry 
and  sparked  criticism  trom  Congress,  which 
is  considering  an  overhaul  of  the  federal 
bank  Insurance  programs  in  the  wake  of  a 
costly  cleanup  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. 

The  FDIC  position  was  detailed  in  a  letter 
written  last  week  by  Paul  G.  Fritts.  director 
of  supervision,  explaining  why  the  agency 
balled  out  depositors  who  had  J37  million  in 
accounts  in  a  Nassau  branch  of  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  Pointing  to  the  heavy 
reliance  of  big  banks  on  overseas  deposits. 
Fritt*  said,  "it  was  believed  that  negative 
repercussions  would  have  been  felt  by  these 
money  center  tianks  If  the  Nassau  deposits 
were  not  Included  in  the  NBW  transaction, 
because  of  the  confusion  in  the  international 
markets  that  would  have  been  created  by 
such  a  decision." 

International  business  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  for  big  U.S.  banks, 
which  have  huge  operations  in  financial  cen- 
ters like  London  and  Tokyo.  Although  most 
other  nations  do  not  have  elaborate  deposit 
insurance  systems  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  their  governments  have  promised  to 
stand  behind  banks  and  protect  depKMltors 
when  banks  fall.  U.S.  bankers  contend  they 
must  be  able  to  offer  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tections to  compete  with  their  forelgrn  rivals. 
The  deposit  Insurance  system  created  by 
Congress  in  the  19308  does  not  authorize  the 
FDIC  to  insure  depositors  in  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks,  but  the  FDIC  has 
found  ways  to  protect  offshore  accounts  indi- 
rectly. 

In  most  cases,  the  FDIC  finds  it  cheaper  to 
sell  a  failed  bank  to  some  other  financial  in- 
stitution rather  than  simply  pay  off  deposi- 
tors. When  the  bank  is  sold,  all  deposits  are 
transferred  to  the  new  owner — in  effect  say- 
ing to  the  foreign  depositors  that  the  new 
bank  will  honor  their  accounts. 

FDIC  officials  say  bank  rescue  deals  that 
protect  foreign  depositors  are  both  justified 
and  legal,  so  long  as  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers Is  less  than  paying  off  the  depositors 
directly.  Forelgm  depositors  have  been  made 
whole  in  all  bank  failures  for  several  years. 
FDIC  officials  said.  In  the  case  of  NBW.  the 
branch  in  the  Bahamas  was  sold  to  Riggrs  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  took  over  the  entire 
NBW  operation. 

The  FDIC  policy  spelled  out  in  the  hfBW 
case  is  likely  to  add  to  the  pressure  in  Con- 
gress to  revamp  the  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem. There  is  already  widespread  bipartisan 
support  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  change 
the  way  overseas  accounts  are  handled. 

One  solution — advocated  by  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  Chairman  Donald  W.  Riegle 
Jr.  (D-Mlch.)— is  to  renounce  the  FDIC  pol- 
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tinue  every  day  because  of  the  demand 
for  drugs  that  we  create. 

We  cannot  continue  to  expect  the 
Government  of  Colombia  to  fight  this 
scourge  alone.  The  people  and  the  lead- 
ers of  Colombia  are  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  to  save  their  democracy.  We 
must  help  them  for  their  sake  as  well 
as  ours. 

What  happened  there  can  happen 
here  and  threaten  our  own  democratic 
system. 

To  those  who  do  not  support  the 
death  penalty,  I  say  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances that  warrant  its  use.  We 
must  eliminate  drug  violence  now  or 
face  a  time  in  the  future  that  our  own 
survival  is  at  risk. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MO  UDALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  met  this  afternoon  in  this  extraor- 
dinary special  order  to  pay  tribute 
upon  his  retirement  this  coming  week- 
end of  our  colleague  and  close  friend, 
MORRIS  K.  UDALL,  Mo,  who  will  retire 
from  the  House  after  30  years  of  distin- 
guished service. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  and  general 
leave  that  Members  may  have  20  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  and  in- 
sert remarks  of  tribute  to  Mo  Udall, 
and  that  all  such  remarks  and  any  de- 
livered in  the  other  body  be  compiled, 
printed,  and  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers for  their  distribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MO  UDALL 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mo  UDALL  was  first  elected  to  this 
body  30  years  ago  today.  So  we  are 
met,  first,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  that  election. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  could 
serve  in  this  body  for  30  years,  be  a  ci'u- 
sading  and  controversial  idealogue  who 
challenged  its  systems  and  perks,  yet 
became  one  of  its  most  productive  and 
creative  legislators,  and  finished  his 
service  without  any  enemy,  thousands 
of  devoted  friends,  and  nnillions  of  ad- 
mirers? 

It  doesn't  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
Mo  UDALL  to  say  that  he  was  a  bril- 
liant wit  of  unchallenged  integrity  who 
understood  both  man's  frailties  and 
mankinds's  potential.  All  that  it  true, 
of  course,  but  like  everything  else  writ- 
ten and  spoken,  seems  inadequate. 

We  are  met  this  afternoon  in  this  ex- 
traordinary special  order,  also  to  pay 
tribute  upon  his  retirement,  this  week- 
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end,  of  our  colleague  and  friend  MORRIS 
K.  UDALL,  "Mo",  who  will  retire  from 
this  house  after  30  years  of  distin- 
guished service. 

I  ask  that  Members  be  forgiven  for 
exaggerations  and  inordinate  use  of  su- 
perlative adjectives  and  phrases  which 
they  will  use  in  describing  MoRRis 
KING  UDALL,  pointing  out  that  many 
such  apparent  exaggerations  will,  in 
fact,  be  accurate.  And  I  ask  Mo's  for- 
giveness on  behalf  of  his  many  col- 
leagues for  exaggerations  of  their 
closeness  to  him;  such  should  not  be 
taken  as  efforts  of  self  aggrandizement 
so  much  as  expression  of  admiration 
and  because  each  one  of  us  does  feel 
special  closeness  to  this  great  man. 

I  also  ask  that  words  not  otherwise 
normally  used  in  House  proceedings 
may  be  used  in  limited  circumstances 
today,  where  such  are  required  in  re- 
telling anecdotes  attributed  to  him,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  real  spirit  and  ge- 
nius of  his  himior  may  not  be  commu- 
nicated. 

We  are  all  genuinely  sorrowful  that 
the  object  of  our  remarks  cannot  be 
present  today  because  of  his  injury.  If 
he  were  here,  he  would  complain  about 
being  forced  to  be  present  at  a  funeral 
while  still  very  much  alive,  and  he 
would  tell  self-deprecating  stories,  and 
would  be  uncomfortable  at  ours. 
Though  he  wouldn't  take  our  praise  se- 
riously, he  would  love  it,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  were  possible 
for  him. 

We  all  share  the  sincere  hope  that 
Mo's  convalescence  will  continue,  and 
that  he  will  have  a  fruitful  retirement. 
A  rich  contribution  is  still  to  be  made 
by  him  if  it  is  given  for  him  to  be  able 
to  write  and  to  speak  and  to  share  his 
remarkable  insight  into  government 
and  policy,  and  his  unmatched  wit,  and 
we  all  join  in  hoping  and  praying  that 
such  will  be  possible. 

Mo  UDALL  called  me  his  bishop,  as 
well  as  his  friend.  Our  common  Mor- 
mon heritage  and  small  town  upbring- 
ing did  provide  a  unique  bond,  I  sup- 
pose, but  in  a  much  larger  sense  so  did 
our  common  political  philosophy.  And 

1  flatter  myself  by  believing  that  I 
share  some  of  his  gentle  politics  and 
love  of  life. 

No  higher  honor  ever  came  to  me 
than  the  opportunity  to  help  officiate, 

2  years  ago,  when  Mo  married  Norma 
Gilbert,  sharing  that  responsibility 
with  Dr.  James  Ford,  the  House  Chap- 
lain. 

Some  of  Mo's  family  and  friends  have 
encouraged  him  to  retire  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  as  his  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease worsened  and  made  his  perform- 
ance here  as  a  Member  difficult.  Until 
very  recently,  I  did  not  share  that  be- 
lief, and  I  have  encouraged  him  to  con- 
tinue. Some  2  years  ago.  Mo  sat  down 
by  me  on  the  floor,  and  I  offered  en- 
couragement for  him  to  continue,  after 
which  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  hang 
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on  if  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  his  own  weight. 

I  assured  him  then  that  if  conditions 
ever  came  to  that  point,  that  he  should 
be  reassured  that  I  would  find  the  way 
to  communicate  that  Information.  His 
own  decision  to  retire  next  year,  then 
his  accident  in  January  and  decision  to 
leave  now,  made  that  painful  obliga- 
tion unnecessary,  but  his  sensitive  con- 
cern about  perpetuating  himself  be- 
yond usefulness  reflected  his  love  and 
respect  for  the  institution  of  the 
House. 

Everyone  has  a  favorite  Mo  Udall 
story.  Mine  has  no  point  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  it  illustrates  the  depth  of 
this  special  man's  wit.  Its  retelling  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  may  challenge 
established  rules,  but  if  it  does,  so  be 
It,  because  It  will  thereby,  colnciden- 
tally,  illustrate  Mo's  belief  that  House 
rules  should  be  periodically  challenged 
and  tested  and  improved. 

Upon  his  entry  into  Congress  30  years 
ago.  Mo  was  assigned  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  he 
was  immediately  assigned  the  issue  of 
whether  children  fathered  outside  mar- 
riage by  a  Federal  employee  should  be 
allowed  benefits  upon  the  employee's 
death.  Mo  Introduced  and  achieved  pas- 
sage of  legislation  conferring  such  ben- 
efits on  illegitimate  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  for  a  formal  signing  cere- 
mony. In  an  affectionate  gesture.  Mo 
called  it  his  poor  bastard's  bill. 

Shortly  thereafter,  campaigning  in  a 
small  town  near  his  own  hometown,  a 
service  station  operator  complained  to 
him:  "When  are  you  big  boys  in  Wash- 
ington going  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  bastards  of  the  world?"  Mo's  re- 
sponse to  him  was:  "Sir,  we  took  care 
of  you  just  last  week." 

I  first  met  Mo  Udall  in  1968,  when  I 
was  Western  State  coordinator  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  and  Mo  was  in  his  seventh 
year  in  the  House  and  already  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  here.  Four  years  later 
I  ran  for  Congress  myself,  and  Mo  re- 
8i)onded  to  my  request  to  help  me.  He 
was  to  come  to  Utah  to  campaign  for 
me  In  every  election  I  have  run,  includ- 
ing losing  races  for  Senator  and  Gov- 
ernor, except  for  last  year  when  he  was 
physically  unable  to  do  so. 

From  that  relationship  came  a  com- 
parable one  with  Mo's  brother  Stewart, 
with  whom  I  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law  for  several  years,  principally 
sharing  representation  of  cancer  and 
leukemia  victims  of  uranium,  mining, 
and  fallout  from  America's  atomic 
bomb  testing  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  No 
two  brothers  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  shared  greater  love  be- 
tween them,  and  more  selfless  commit- 
ment to  public  service  than  Morris 
Udall  and  his  brother  Stewart — from 
close  association  with  both  I  can  so 
testify. 


Stewart  chaired  Mo's  campaign  for 
President  in  1976,  and  history  will 
record  that  had  15,000  voters  in  5  pri- 
mary States  voted  for  Mo  rather  than 
Jimmy  Carter,  the  history  of  this 
coimtry  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  could 
have  been  very  different. 

A  side  benefit  from  Mo's  candidacy, 
incidentally,  was  that  he  first  made 
Presidential  candidacy  by  a  House 
Member  credible. 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy  commended, 
early  on  during  Mo's  campalgrn  for 
President,  that: 

Mo  Udall  should  have  been  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Having  failed  In  that,  he  may  yet  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 

But  for  his  illness.  Mo  would  prob- 
ably have  run  for  President  in  1984.  and 
in  this  Member's  view,  would  have  been 
a  formidable  candidate.  The  disease 
which  he  believes  had  already  begrun  to 
work  on  him  when  he  first  ran  in  1976 
denied  the  followup  effort  which  might 
have  succeeded. 

So  our  country  lost  the  challenge  and 
integrity  and  leadership  which  a  Udall 
Presidency  would  have  given  us,  and 
today  we  express  our  gratitude  that  we 
had  30  years  of  Mo  Udall's  work  In  the 
House.  All  in  all.  his  has  been  a  for- 
midable and  unsurpassed  contribution 
to  our  national  well-being,  and  all  his 
friends — and  that's  everyone  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate — wish  him  well 
In  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  a  historical  account  of  Mo 
Udall's  legislative  accomplishments 
taken  from  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  as  well  as  a  selection  of 
editorials  and  stories  about  him  taken 
from  various  newsletters  and  news- 
papers. 

Mo  Udall's  Monuments 
(By  Mark  Shields) 

To  see  the  prodig:ious  legacy  of  Rep.  Morris 
K.  Udall  (D-Ariz. ),  one  need  only  look  about 
the  nation  he  so  passionately  loved  and  so 
ably  served — at  American  hills  rescued  from 
the  strip  miners'  scars  by  his  legislative 
leadership.  His  public  monuments  endure: 
more  than  100  million  acres  protected  by  the 
Alaskan  Wilderness  bill;  a  cami>aign  finance 
law  which,  beginning  in  1976,  went  a  long 
way  toward  freeing  our  presidential  elec- 
tions from  the  millionaires'  auction  block; 
civil  rights  laws  and  civil  service  reform. 

Mo  Udall  has  been  a  gentle  giant  with 
laughter  in  his  soul  and  integrity  in  his 
bones.  He  is  that  rarest  of  political  liberals, 
a  man  who  loves  both  humankind  and  real 
people,  too.  Those  of  us  lucky  enough  to 
have  been  part  of  the  1976  Udall  presidential 
campaign  (with  seven  second-place  primary 
finishes  behind  Jimmy  Carter)  will  always 
remember  the  joy  and  never  forget  the  frus- 
trations. The  easy  going  Udall  led  a  cam- 
paign more  notable  for  its  high  spirits  and 
abrupt  changes  of  manager  than  for  its  com- 
petence and  direction.  To  his  credit  as  a  per- 
son, but  to  his  detriment  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  Mo  lacked  that  all-consuming 
conviction  that  the  fate,  fortune  and  future 
of  the  planet  depended  upon  his  being  elect- 
ed. 

How  else  to  explain  that  year's  Wisconsin 
presidential  primary,  when,  after  being  de- 


clared a  winner  over  Jimmy  Carter  by  both 
NBC  and  ABC.  Udall  woke  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  final  returns  which  left  him  one-half  a 
percentage  point  behind  the  Georgian?  Mask- 
ing the  hurt  and  with  the  kind  of  perspective 
we  so  desperately  need  in  a  president.  Ho. 
pointing  to  a  reporter's  notebook,  had  this 
to  say  to  the  press:  "I'd  like  to  ask  each  of 
you  to  take  those  statements  I  made  last 
night  and  in  every  instance  where  you  find 
the  word  'win'  strike  it  out  and  insert  the 
word  'lose.'" 

"Humor."  according  to  Udall.  remained 
"the  best  antidote  for  the  politicians'  occu- 
pational disease:  an  inflated,  overweening, 
suffocating  sense  of  self-importance,"  of 
which  there  was  never  so  much  as  a  trace  in 
the  rangy  Arizonan. 

But  Mo  Udall  will  always  be  more  than  a 
roster  of  his  greatest  stories  or  a  list  of  his 
legislative  victories.  He  was  a  genuine  politi- 
cal leader.  To  read  the  congressional  news- 
letters he  wrote  to  his  Tucson  constituents 
is  to  understand  just  how  highly  he  valued 
the  instincts  and  the  intellect  of  the  people 
he  represented. 

To  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  election  year 
of  1966.  he  urged  this  response  to  increased 
federal  spending:  "Let's  do  it  by  tax  increase 
and  not  by  inflation."  In  1967  his  position  on 
Vietnam  was  "to  say  as  plainly  as  I  can  that 
1  was  wrong  two  years  ago,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve I*resident  Johnson's  advisers  are  wrong 
today."  To  him  the  political  leaders'  first  re- 
sponsibility was  always  to  lead. 

That  kind  of  politics  is  not  much  in  vogue 
in  1991.  Rep.  David  Obey,  the  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat, believes  what  mattered  to  his  close 
friend,  Udall.  was  "how  a  great  democracy 
goes  about  making  up  its  mind  and  how  its 
elected  political  leaders  help  the  country 
frame  those  choices."  Obey  finds  irony  in  the 
almost  simultaneous  departure  from  the  po- 
litical scene  of  the  late  GOP  chairman  Lee 
Atwater  and  Democrat  Mo  Udall.  "Their  ap- 
proach to  politics  was  mutually  exclusive." 
he  says.  "One  was  slash  and  scorched-earth, 
build  up  your  opponent's  negatives,  and  the 
other  said:  "Let's  try  and  raise  people's 
awareness,  while  remaining  friends  with  our 
opponents  and  never  suggesting  that  every- 
body on  the  other  side  is  a  threat  to  national 
security  or  public  safety.' " 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
the  career  of  Mo  Udall  than  to  ask  ourselves 
which  kind  of  politics  best  serves  our  chil- 
dren's future  and  which  kind  we  as  voters 
will  reward. 

Udall's  Style  Deserves  Respect 
(By  Joseph  M.  Bauman) 

Rep.  Wayne  Ownes.  D-Utah.  had  a  haunting 
comment:  What  would  have  happened  if 
15,000  more  citizens  had  voted  for  Morris 
Udall  in  the  1976  presidential  primaries? 

"What  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  is  that 
with  a  change  of  15.000  votes  in  five  pri- 
maries in  1976.  he  would  have  won  those  five 
primaries.  .  .  .  Those  were  the  key  pri- 
maries. He  ran  a  razor-thin  second  in  each  of 
five  primaries."  Owens  said. 

It's  always  fun  to  speculate  about  what 
might  have  been,  and  in  this  case,  it's 
rumination  on  a  gargantuan  scale.  If  Udall's 
campaign  had  pushed  just  a  little  harder;  if 
a  few  more  environmental  groups  had 
worked  for  him;  if,  if.  if.  As  it  happened, 
Udall  was  the  last  opponent  of  Jimmy  Carter 
to  drop  out  of  the  Democratic  primaries. 

If  the  Arizona  congressman  had  won  those 
critical  five  races,  and  assuming  he  then  col- 
lected the  nomination  and  went  on  to  defeat 
Gerald  Ford,  the  world  certainly  would  be 
different  today. 
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the  quickest  wit  of  anybody  that  I've  ever 
known,"  Owens  said. 

"I'm  using  superlatives,  but  it's  hard  to 
talk  In  any  other  terms." 

Although  Udall  could  turn  almost  any  sit- 
uation into  a  telling  quip,  he  was  totally 
substantive,  Owens  said.  In  difficult  mark-up 
sessions,  when  everybody  was  getting  hot 
and  bothered  over  the  wording  of  some  bill, 
"inevitably  he  would  come  up  with  the  lan- 
guage that  solved  all  the  problems." 

"He  was  the  most  creative  legislator  I  ever 
knew.  He  saw  legislative  opportunity  and 
was  able  to  cast  chaff  aside. ...  He  was  real- 
ly not  only  unsurpassed,  he  was  really  un- 
equaled  in  the  House." 

"We  held  the  guy  in  the  highest  esteem," 
said  George  Nickas  of  the  Utah  Wilderness 
Association.  "We  had  our  differences  on  pol- 
icy issues  at  times  with  Mo  Udall.  He  was  al- 
ways a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  mining 
interests  and  the  1872  Mining  Law,  for  exam- 
ple." 

He  also  was  an  especially  strong  advocate 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  a  mon- 
strously big  water  project  in  that  state.  He 
watched  out  like  a  hawk  for  his  constitu- 
ents, miners,  small  ranchers,  other  public- 
land  users. 

"Even  though  he  was  supporting  some 
things  that  we  environmentalists  didn't 
agree  with,  you  always  knew  he  would  deal 
fairly  with  you  on  the  issue — and  that  he  was 
always  concerned  about  the  environment," 
Nickas  said. 

Let  that  ideal  serve  as  a  beacon  In  our 
rough-and-tumble  environmental  debates; 
deal  fairly  and  openly,  state  positions  hon- 
estly. A  clean  fighter,  regardless  of  which 
side  he  espouses,  should  win  the  respect  of 
all. 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Apr.  20,  1991] 
Morris  K.  Udall 
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Bom  in  St.  Johns  to  Levi  Stewart  and  Lou- 
ise Lee  Udall.  Morris  was  the  fourth  child  in 
a  pioneer  Mormon  family  of  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  His  father  became  a  chief  justice 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court;  his  mother 
was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  wrote  a  book, 
"Me  and  Mine, "  about  the  life  of  a  Hopi 
woman. 

1939 

Loses  his  right  eye  after  being  cut  with  a 
knife  while  playing  with  another  boy.  An  al- 
coholic physician  botches  treatment,  caus- 
ing an  infection  that  almost  causes  Udall  to 
lose  both  eyes. 

1931 

Contracts  a  nearly  fatal  case  of  spinal 
meningitis. 
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Udall  is  co-captain  of  the  St.  Johns  High 
School  Redskins  basketball  team.  He  also 
quarterbacks  the  football  team,  acts  the  lead 
in  the  school  play,  edits  the  yearbook,  plays 
trumpet  in  the  school  band  and  serves  as  stu- 
dent body  president  and  valedictorian. 

During  this  time,  Udall  develops  a  passion 
for  politics,  history  and  international  af- 
fairs, and  writes  a  column  for  the  Apache 
County  Independent  News. 

1940 

Enters  the  University  of  Arizona  on  a  bas- 
ketball scholarship. 

1942 

Drafted  and  assigned  to  a  limited  service, 
non-combat  support  unit  in  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah,  for  those  with  physical  handicaps.  He 
is  assigned  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  where  he 
spent  nearly  two  years. 


With  only  two  years  of  prelaw  training, 
Udall  defends  a  black  airman  accused  of  kill- 
ing a  white  guard  while  attempting  to  escape 
fl-om  a  stockade.  Six  white  officers  sentence 
the  man  to  death;  Udall  later  writes,  "The 
case  still  haunts  me." 

1945 

Shipped  to  Iwo  Jlma,  he  arives  on  "D-Day 
plus  155"  with  a  piano  and  sporting  equip- 
ment to  entertain  troops. 

1946 

Receives  an  honorable  discharge  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  returns  to  the  UofA. 

1947-J8 

Student  body  president,  co-captaln  of  a 
Border  Conference  championship  basketball 
team  and  a  full-time  law  student. 

1949 

Graduates  with  a  bachelor  of  law  degree 
from  the  UofA  with  credits  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  where  he  played  professional 
basketball  for  the  old  Denver  Nuggets. 

He  has  the  highest  score  on  the  state  bar 
exam  in  1949.  That  same  year,  he  forms  a  law 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Stewart. 

1950 

Named  chief  deputy  Pima  County  attor- 
ney. 

1983 

At  age  30,  Udall  is  elected  county  attorney. 

1954 

Loses  a  bid  for  Superior  Court  judge. 

I960 

Publishes  his  first  book,  Arizona  Law  of 
Evidence,  later  referred  to  as  the  Arizona 
trial  lawyer's  bible. 

1961 

On  May  2,  Udall  wins  a  special  election  to 
Congress  by  a  narrow  margin  over  Repub- 
lican Mac  Matheson  to  fill  a  seat  left  open 
after  Stewart  Udall  is  named  interior  sec- 
retary. Udall  is  sworn  into  office  May  17. 

Udall  is  named  to  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1965 

Udall's  first  wife,  Pat,  with  whom  he  had 
six  children,  calls  him  at  his  Tucson  office 
and  tells  him  she  wants  a  divorce. 

Also  that  year,  Udall  irritates  labor  by 
voting  Arizona's  way  on  right-to-work  legis- 
lation. 

1987 

Udall  faces  voters  In  Tucson  to  announce 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
speech  makes  headlines  from  the  Nogales 
Herald  to  The  New  York  Times. 


Challenges  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack,  who  was  then  77.  and  loses  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus. 

That  same  year,  Udall  marries  Ella 
Royston,  who  was  a  staff  member  on  the  post 
office  panel. 

Publishes  "The  Job  of  the  Congressman," 
considered  a  must-read  for  new  members  of 
Congress. 

1970 

Udall  runs  against  Hale  Boggs  for  the  post 
of  majority  leader.  The  vote  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus:  Boggs.  140;  Udall,  88,  and  a 
conservative  candidate,  17.  Udall  turns  his 
"Mo"  button  upside  down  so  it  read  "Ow" 
and  considers  returning  to  private  law  prac- 
tice. 

1972 

Publishes  "Education  of  a  Congressman." 
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1974 

On  Nov.  23,  1974,  Udall  announces  in  New 
Hampshire  he  Is  a  candidate  for  president. 
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Udall  enters — and  loses— 22  primaries. 

Later,  Udall  falls  off  a  ladder,  breaking- 
both  arms.  He  contracts  viral  pneumonia, 
suffers  a  burst  appendix,  get  peritonitis  and 
shows  sign  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

1977 

Udall  is  named  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  becoming  Arizona's  first  House 
committee  chairman  since  1952. 

1979 

Udall  is  diagnosed  as  having  Parkinson's 
disease,  and  incurable  and  debilitating  nerve 
disorder. 

1960 

Delivers  keynote  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  New  York. 

1962 

Udall  and  his  Tucson  Democratic  allies 
threaten  to  take  the  Arizona  Legislature  to 
court  over  its  redistricting  plan,  which  Udall 
contends  unfairly  splinters  the  Hispanic 
vote.  Lawmakers  compromise  and  place 
more  of  Tucson  in  the  2nd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict; Udall  runs  for  re-election  there  and 
wins  easily. 

1964 

Announces  that  he  will  not  seek  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination,  saying  the 
campaign  would  become  a  forum  on  Parkin- 
son's disease. 


Udall  finds  the  body  of  his  wife,  Ella,  in 
the  garage  of  their  Virginia  home.  The  death 
is  ruled  a  suicide. 

Later,  publishes  "Too  Funny  to  be  Presi- 
dent." 

1969 

Udall  marries  his  third  wife.  Norma  Gil- 
bert, a  former  Interior  Committee  aide. 

1990 

Announced  his  re-election  bid  will  be  his 
last. 

1991 

Jan.  6,  Udall  falls  in  his  Arlington,  Va., 
home,  breaking  four  ribs,  a  shoulder  blade 
and  a  collarbone.  Udall  is  transfered  to  a 
nursing  home  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center. 

Jan.  24,  the  House  votes  to  name  California 
Democrat  George  Miller  as  acting  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee. 

April  5,  Udall's  wife.  Norma,  senda  a  letter 
to  Foley  saying  her  husband  may  have  to  re- 
sign unless  his  health  makes  a  "marked  im- 
provement." 

April  19:  Udall's  office  announces  he  will 
resign. 

Mo  m  CONORESS 
1964 

Acts  as  floor  whip  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  legislative  fight  begins  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  and  Udall  joins  an  effort  to 
build  two  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  as  part 
of  the  massive  water  project.  Two  years 
later,  after  environmentalists  balk  at  the 
idea,  Udall  realizes  the  CAP  will  never  be- 
come a  reality  with  dams  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

1967 

Challenges  archaic  House  seniority  system 
by   successfully   spearheading  an   effort   to 


strip  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


The  CAP  bill  is  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

1969 

Sparks  an  inquiry  that  flushes  out  the  se- 
cret of  the  massacre  of  civilians  at  My  Lai, 
a  Vietnamese  hamlet. 

1970 

Gains  passage  of  the  Postal  Reform  Act, 
which  makes  the  Postal  Service  a  semi- 
private  corporation. 

1971 

Is  chief  sponsor  of  the  1971  Campaign  Re- 
form Act,  which  made  the  first  real  national 
rules  for  campaign  finance,  limiting  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  and  providing  for  vo- 
luminous disclosure. 

1972 

Introduces  legislation  to  put  more  than  100 
million  acres  of  federal  land  in  Alaska  into 
new  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  na- 
tional forests. 

1977 

President  Carter  signs  Udall's  strip-mining 
legislation,  which  for  the  first  time  provides 
direction  to  the  mining  industry  for  reclaim- 
ing and  restoring  coal  stip  mine  land. 

1978 

Sponsors  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  that  es- 
tablishes standards  for  placement  of  Indian 
children  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes. 

Also,  plays  a  major  role  in  passage  of 
Carter's  civil  service  reforms. 

1979 

Udall's  Archaeological  Research  Protec- 
tion Act  passes,  setting  up  a  system  for  safe- 
guarding Indian  artifacts  and  other  archae- 
ological resources  from  vandalism  and  theft 
fi-om  public  lands. 

I960 

President  Carter  signs  the  Alaska  Lands 
bill  into  law.  The  bill  doubles  the  size  of  the 
national  park  system,  doubling  the  size  of 
the  national  refuge  system  and  tripling  the 
size  of  the  national  wilderness  system. 

1964 

Arizona  Wilderness  Act  of  1984  passes,  pro- 
tecting more  than  1  million  acres  of  state 
land. 

1W7 

Sponsors  amendment  to  the  Price-Ander- 
son provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  additional  money  to  com- 
pensate the  public  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
accident. 

1960 

Wins  passage  of  an  Indian  gaming  act  that 
provides  for  the  first  time  minimum  federal 
regulations  for  gaming  activities  on  reserva- 
tions. 


Wins  passage  of  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilder- 
ness Act.  which  protects  more  than  2  million 
acres  of  federal  land  from  development.  Co- 
sponsors  legislation  to  protect  the  Grand 
Canyon  from  the  effects  of  water  flows  from 
Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

Plays  a  key  role  in  passage  of  the  Tongass 
Timber  Reform  Act,  ending  huge  federal  sub- 
sidies to  two  pulp  mills  that  were  cutting 
down  the  ancient  forest  in  south-east  Alas- 
ka. The  bill  also  protects  more  than  1  mil- 
lion acres  from  logging  and  road  building. 
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Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Members  will 
all  have  stories,  and  that  is  just  to  get 
us  started  in  a  special  spirit  of  tribute. 

Mo  is  still  very  much  alive  and  with 
us,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  that. 

Initially  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  ftom  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  setting  aside  this 
special  time  to  express  our  deeply  felt 
feelings  about  our  colleague.  Mo 
Udall. 

D  1530 

While  I  have  just  recently  returned 
to  this  Chamber,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  served  here  from  1965  until  1977. 
I  remember  so  vividly  the  warm  and 
cordial  reception  that  I  received  as  a 
nervous  freshman  from  Hawaii,  and  the 
wise  counsel  that  he  continued  to  offer 
me,  and  our  special  relationship  grew 
as  I  served  under  him  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

We  had  some  very  complex  problems 
that  affected  the  people  out  In  the  Pa- 
cific. I  became  more  or  less  a  personal 
ambassador  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory.  Mo's  con- 
stant and  wonderful  advice  that  he  of- 
fered me  during  those  years  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  people  of  the  Pacific.  Therefore, 
today,  in  special  recognition  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific, I  want  to  say  to  Mo  if  he  is 
watching  the  telecast  of  the  special 
order,  that  we  think  of  you  as  really 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  world.  You  shall 
always  be  remembered  in  that  context. 

I  have  had  the  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity, also,  I  would  like  to  say,  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  eventually  because 
of  my  tenure  on  that  committee,  to  be- 
come the  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources.  I  was 
harassed  to  a  point  of  almost  delirium 
in  undertaking  the  responsibility  of 
writing  and  marking  up  the  Surface 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Act.  I  was 
harassed  constantly  because  Members 
said  that  there  was  no  coal  in  Hawaii, 
how  could  I  possibly  understand  what 
it  was  like,  to  understand  what  it  is 
like  to  mine  it,  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  States  have  to 
undergo  in  this  very,  very  complex  in- 
dustry. However,  I  endured,  and  it  was 
only  possible  for  me  as  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  to  come  up  with 
the  bill,  to  mark  it  up,  and  to  report  it 
to  the  full  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mo,  because  of  his  constant 
guidance  and  endurance  and  reassur- 
ance and  support  that  he  gave.  It  is 
today  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  legislation  in  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  Joeing  connected. 
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was  born,  where  strip  mining  was  kill- 
ing the  State.  I  apologize  to  all  Arizo- 
nans  for  having  said  that,  but  it  was 
typical  of  Mo,  even  though  it  was  not 
the  kind  of  land  he  grew  up  in,  he  cared 
enough  about  the  country  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another.  When  he  saw  environ- 
mental degradation  taking  place.  Mo 
was  the  person  who  led  the  fight  to 
stop  it.  I  think  he  set  a  standard  for  ev- 
eryone of  intelligence  and  integrity 
and  courage  throughout  his  time  in 
this  House.  The  words  that  he  said  on 
this  floor,  and  the  bills  that  he  has 
passed,  and  like  most  people  who  serve 
here  in  this  Congress,  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  who  will  never  know 
his  name  benefit  from  the  work  that  he 
did  here.  He  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
friendship.  He  always  was  there  to  give 
a  little  advice  and  a  little  help  and  to 
cheer  everyone  up  with  a  little  joke. 

We  serve  with  many  giants  in  this 
House,  and  we  look  out  on  the  marble 
steps  we  go  up  and  down,  and  the  foot- 
prints that  have  worn  down  those 
steps,  and  we  know  the  kinds  of  people 
that  have  served  here  over  the  years, 
but  no  one  looms  larger,  leaves  such 
footprints,  and  leaves  such  a  space 
here,  and  yet  so  fills  our  hearts,  as 
Morris  Udall.  I  miss  him,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  love  that  man. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  fin- 
est colleagues  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with.  Mo  Udall  has 
been  one  of  my  closest  friends  in  Con- 
gress, despite  the  fact  that  he  borrowed 
my  mule  joke.  I  won't  tell  it  here,  but 
just  remember  that  it's  my  joke  when 
you  do  heaj  it. 

Mo  Udall  is  retiring  from  Congress 
with  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
records  of  anyone  who  has  ever  walked 
these  Halls.  Generations  from  now, 
people  will  remember  what  he  did  for 
this  Nation  by  setting  aside  vast  wil- 
derness areas  to  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Conrunittee,  Mo  Udall  dedicated  him- 
self to  producing  a  wide  range  of  envi- 
ronmental and  wilderness-protection 
legislation.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  so 
much  of  the  splendid  wilderness  in 
Alaska  has  been  preserved.  He  also 
tackled  environmental  issues  such  as 
strip  mining  reclamation  and  nuclear 
waste  disposal. 

For  almost  30  years.  Mo  Udall  has 
served  in  Congress  with  digrnity  and 
statesmanship.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
best-loved  and  most  widely  respected 
Members  of  Congress. 

He  has  been  one  of  those  unique  pub- 
lic servants  who  can  focus  on  the 
broad,  national  issues,  while  doing  an 
excellent  job  serving  his  constituents 
at  home  in  Arizona. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  on  the  monumental  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  He  worked  tenaciously  to 
obtain  the  funding  for  that  water 
project  and  it  was  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
will  miss  having  Mo  here.  I  will  niiss 
his  good  humor  and  great  spirit. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
know  him  and  work  with  him,  even  if 
he  did  borrow  my  joke.  I'm  sure  I'll 
borrow  some  of  his  one  day.  I  just  wish 
I  could  tell  them  as  well  as  he  does. 

All  in  all,  his  has  been  a  formidable 
and  unsurpassed  contribution  to  our 
national  well-being,  and  all  his 
friends — and  that's  everyone  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate — wish  him  well 
in  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe],  a  colleague 
of  Mo's. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  for 
yielding.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  Members  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
will  also  have  a  special  order  next 
week  in  which  we  will  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleague.  I  know  that  some  other 
Members  who  were  not  able  to  be  here 
today  will  want  to  join  at  that  time. 

Arizona  clearly  has  been  blessed,  as 
this  Nation  has  been  blessed,  as  this 
House  has  been  blessed,  by  the  presence 
of  Mo  Udall  and  what  he  has  given  to 
this  Nation.  But  those  Members  that 
come  from  Arizona  have  perhaps  seen 
it  first  and  seen  it  longest,  and  have 
the  strongest  sense  of  what  he  has 
given  to  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing that  part  of  the  State  that  MO 
Udall  also  represented  before,  before 
the  last  change  in  districts,  represent- 
ing that  part  of  the  State  has  been  rep- 
resented by  Mo  Udall  for  nearly  40 
years  in  Congress. 

D  1540 

I  know  the  strong  impact  the  Udalls 
have  had  on  our  State,  both  sides  of 
the  Udall  family.  Republicans  and 
Democrats;  not  too  many  people  per- 
haps in  this  body  realize  that  at  least 
half  the  Udall  family,  a  very  strong 
half  of  the  Udall  family  in  Arizona  are 
Republicans;  in  fact,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  was  a 
Udall,  an  uncle  of  Mo's.  was  a  Repub- 
lican. 

You  know,  it  is  true  that  Mo  and 
Barry  Goldwater  and  others  who  have 
served  in  this  body  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  Arizona,  and 
I  think  of  Carl  Hayden,  John  Rhodes, 
the  Republican  leader,  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  Mo  Udall,  many  of  them 
have  left  such  a  strong  imprint,  and 
two  of  them  at  least.  Mo  Udall  and 
Barry  Goldwater,  were  candidates  for 
President. 

Mo  Udall  sometimes  liked  to  say 
that  Arizona  is  the  only  State  where 
mothers  cannot  raise  their  children  to 
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grow  up  and  say,  "You  can  run  for 
President  someday,"  because  in  Ari- 
zona it  does  not  seem  to  work;  but  that 
is  OK,  because  Arizona  has  been  blessed 
by  the  fact  that  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Mo  Udall  stayed  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  we  had  their 
strong  leadership  in  this  body  and  in 
the  Senate. 

The  achievements  of  Mo  Udall  for 
our  State  and  for  our  Nation  are  al- 
most too  many  to  enumerate.  Cer- 
tainly one  thinks  in  terms  of  land  and 
the  very  special  things  Mo  Udall  has 
done  to  preserve  land,  perhaps  nation- 
ally the  Alaskan  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge will  go  down  as  the  greatest 
achievement  that  Mo  Udall  left  legis- 
latively in  this  body. 

I  think  just  last  year  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  the  first  BLM  wilderness  bill 
to  be  passed  in  this  Nation  which  we 
got  through  because  of  the  leadership 
that  Mo  Udall  was  able  to  provide  and 
to  bring  the  Arizona  delegation  to  a 
consensus,  a  very  difficult,  hard-fought 
consensus  to  bring  about,  and  that  Mo 
Udall  was  able  to  achieve  that;  the 
central  Arizona  project,  its  authoriza- 
tion nearly  20  years  ago,  now  coming 
close  to  its  completion,  the  political 
reforms  that  he  brought  about  in  this 
House,  the  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation  that  he  enacted. 

I  think,  too,  in  Arizona  of  the  Indian 
water  settlements  which  have  been  so 
vital  to  Arizona's  future.  Without 
those  Indian  water  settlements,  facing 
years  and  years  of  litigation,  Arizona 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
grow  into  the  kind  of  State  that  it  is 
today,  so  It  is  in  a  very  quiet  way  those 
complex,  difficult  Indian  water  settle- 
ments have  been  vital  to  the  future  of 
Arizona. 

But  most  important,  what  Mo  Udall 
has  brought  to  this  body  is  the  grace, 
the  wit  and  the  integrity  that  we  like 
to  think  characterizes  this  body.  There 
is  no  Member  who  has  strode  across  the 
halls  of  this  Congress  and  left  such  an 
imprint  as  he  has.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the 
personality,  of  the  integrity  and  the 
character  of  the  man  himself,  rather 
than  the  legislative  achievements  that 
he  has  done  so  much. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  part  of 
Arizona  that  he  has  represented.  He 
and  I  did  not  agree  on  lots  of  national 
issues.  In  fact,  we  probably  disagreed 
on  a  lot  more  than  we  ever  agreed  on, 
but  when  it  came  to  things  that  af- 
fected the  future  of  our  State,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  West,  Mo  Udall,  Jim  Kolbe 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  delega- 
tion, whether  they  were  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  did  agree. 

We  will  miss  him.  We  will  miss  him 
in  this  body.  I  will  miss  him  person- 
ally. The  State  of  Arizona  will  miss 
him,  and  we  all  wish  him  well.  We  want 
him  to  get  well  quickly.  We  want  to  see 
the  wit  that  he  has  brought  so  much  to 
this  House  grace  the  Nation  as  he  gets 
better. 


Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER],  and  then  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  must  say,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
come  down  here  in  the  well.  As  I  was 
listening  to  the  speeches,  I  am  think- 
ing that  if  Mo  is  watching  this,  he  is 
probably  about  to  gag  at  this  point, 
and  he  certainly  has  a  great  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  he  listens  to  all  this;  but  I 
must  say.  Mo,  we  really  mean  it,  and  I 
mean,  we  really  do  mean  it,  because 
here  we  are  standing  in  a  city  where 
people  take  themselves  so  seriously. 
Part  of  the  charm  and  the  attraction 
and  the  warmth  of  Mo  Udall  was  he 
came  here  and  he  did  not  lose  his  west- 
ern reality.  He  did  not  lose  his  human- 
ity and  he  did  not  take  himself  so  seri- 
ously. He  took  his  job  very  seriously.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  who  will  take 
this  well  will  have  the  legislative 
achievements  that  he  has  had,  that  we 
could  ever,  even  match;  but  he  never 
really  bought  into  this  whole  ego  cen- 
ter of  America  that  is  Washington,  DC. 
You  remember  Harry  Truman  who  said 
if  you  want  a  friend  in  Washington,  get 
a  dog.  Well,  Harry  Truman  was  par- 
tially right,  but  I  guess  he  did  not 
know  Mo  Udall,  because  if  you  know 
Mo  Udall,  you  would  not  have  needed 
a  dog. 

Now,  those  of  us  who  are  environ- 
mentalists always  look  to  Mo  Udall  as 
the  great  leader  of  the  Tree  Hugger 
Caucus,  and  he  really  was  one  of  those 
who  taught  us  all  what  being  an  er.vi- 
ronmentalist  really  meant.  He  was  not 
there  whether  it  dealt  with  water, 
whether  it  dealt  with  wilderness, 
whether  it  dealt  with  protection  of 
Federal  lands,  any  of  these  things, 
there  was  nobody  who  could  ever 
match  that. 

I  always  wondered  why  he  was  so  big 
in  this  area.  I  suppose  if  you  grew  up  in 
an  area  where  there  was  nothing 
around  you  but  cactus  and  you  tried  to 
hug  a  cactus,  a  tree  would  look  very 
soft  and  cuddly  by  comparison,  so 
maybe  that  is  where  he  came  from. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  always  been  a 
great  role  model  for  every  one  of  us  in 
respect  for  other  creatures,  other  than 
just  bulldozers,  and  saying  that  we 
need  a  balance  here  and  that  America 
must  always  be  the  lungs  of  the  world, 
a  place  where  people  can  go  and 
breathe  and  still  have  open  space. 

He  also  had  a  great,  unique  contribu- 
tion to  my  State  of  Colorado  where  he 
started  out  as  a  one-eyed  basketball 
player,  and  believe  me,  that  is  one 
tough  job.  It  is  hard  enough  to  be  a 
basketball  player,  but  with  one  eye, 
that  is  really  hard.  Of  course,  we  in 
Colorado  feel  very  fortunate  because 
we  have  some  of  the  Udall  offspring 
there,  so  we  really  hope  that  great  her- 


itage and  those  great  genes  that  they 
have  inherited  will  go  on  and  continue 
to  benefit  the  West  and,  in  particular, 
our  State  of  Colorado. 

On  a  serious  note,  I  must  say,  this  is 
a  time  where  public  service  and  those 
who  are  public  servants,  I  think,  all 
feel  a  little  bit  like  they  are  fireplugs 
and  the  whole  rest  of  the  world  is  made 
up  of  male  dogs. 

I  really  think  that  the  one  thing  that 
Mo  Udall  was  to  people  was  that  he 
showed  the  great  dignity  that  public 
servants  could  have.  He  showed  what 
integrity  really  meant.  He  showed 
what  having  character  meant  was  so 
important  and  having  the  respect  of 
your  peers  was  so  important. 

When  you  think  of  the  range  of 
things  he  dealt  with,  he  dealt  with  pub- 
lic financing  and  political  campaigns. 
That  scandal  is  still  around.  Had  we 
taken  what  Mo  was  out  preaching  ear- 
lier on.  we  would  not  have  so  many 
scandals  probably  circulating  and  peo- 
ple still  trying  very  hard  to  get  big 
money  out  of  big  government. 

We  look  at  some  of  the  issues  we 
have  in  Washington.  I  remember  as  a 
young  Member  he  helped  me  with  the 
whole  House  fair  employment  thing.  He 
said  we  must  practice  what  we  preach 
here  and  we  must  live  by  the  same 
rules  that  we  impose  on  others. 

Of  course,  we  had  great  fun  working 
on  civil  service  issues,  civil  service  re- 
form and  trying  to  make  public  service 
a  great  honor,  a  career  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  than  what  it  has 
sadly  become  in  the  last  few  years. 

But  Mo  knew  that  to  work  for  this 
grreat  Federal  Government  you  wanted 
people's  toes  to  tingle.  You  wanted 
them  to  be  excited  about  Federal  serv- 
ice. He  wanted  them  to  be  out  there 
really  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
that  needed  to  be  solved  so  desperately 
by  the  world  and  by  young  Americans 
coming  in;  so  he  was  a  great  role  model 
for  the  young  Americans  coming  in.  He 
was  a  great  role  model  for  Congress- 
men coming  in  and  Congresswomen 
coming  in.  He  really  was  the  best  of 
what  public  service  is  all  about. 

So  Mo.  I  want  to  tell  you,  hurry  up 
and  get  better.  We  need  you  over  here. 
We  need  your  presence  over  here.  We 
need  your  ideas  continuing  to  go  for- 
ward and  we  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  great  service  that  you  have  ren- 
dered, but  now  come  back  and  schmooz 
with  us,  so  we  hope  that  the  twinkle  in 
your  eye  over  there  can  come  back 
over  here  and  you  can  say  you  have 
seen  it  all  before  and  you  are  going  to 
straighten  us  out  one  way  or  another. 

D  1550 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  profession  of  being  a  legisla- 
tor. Years  ago  I  was  a  lawyer. 
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shared  his  life  in  a  way  which  makes  us 
feel  there  is  really  a  true  friend  there, 
a  man  of  competence,  a  man  of  humil- 
ity, a  man  of  humor,  a  man  who  is  for- 
ward-looking in  the  things  that  made 
so  much  for  our  country  and  for  the 
world. 

We  are  all  much,  much  greater  and 
much  better  off  because  of  Mo  Udall 
being  with  us. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  and  I  also  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]  for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you,  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens],  for  requesting  this  time 
in  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Mo  Udall. 

I  am  going  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  a  funny  story  about  Mo  Udall, 
or  repeat  one  of  his  often  repeated 
jokes,  because  I  know  what  I'm  up 
against  in  Mo's  wit  and  wisdom. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  instead  is  talk 
about  family.  And  the  family  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  American  family — but  the 
family  member  I  have  in  mind  is  Mo 
Udall. 

Mo  Udall  is  cousin  to  us  all.  His  or- 
dinary humanity  with  its  extraor- 
dinary grace  makes  us  wish  we  could 
spend  all  the  more  time  in  his  com- 
pany. 

This  makes  his  retirement  this  Sat- 
urday from  this  family,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  all  the  greater  loss. 

In  Mo  Udall.  we  have  a  man  who  is 
not  afraid  to  lead  and  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly  with  a  congenital  flair  for 
humor. 

We  have  seen  in  Mo  Udall  a  man 
unafraid  to  change  his  mind  in  public 
when  gripped  by  an  innate  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  private.  The  Viet- 
nam war  was  such  an  occasion. 

Mo  Udall  opposed  the  war  before 
many  others  in  this  Chamber  had 
begun  to  question  it.  What  makes  that 
important  is  not  the  position  he  took, 
but  his  intellectual  and  personal  hon- 
esty that  made  no  other  course  pos- 
sible. 

Throughout  his  career  in  public  life. 
Mo  Udall  has  actively  encouraged 
that  level  of  debate  about  who  we  are 
as  Americans.  And  as  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber,  Mo  has  been  particularly 
concerned  about  what  that  debate 
should  mean  to  the  officials  elected  to 
mind  the  people's  store. 

Here  again,  Mo  Udall  brought  his 
eloquence  to  bear  for  a  larger  purpose. 

Mo  Udall's  work  to  reform  the  com- 
mittee system  and  House  procedures 
was  ahead  of  its  time. 

The  new  members  caucus  I  had  the 
privilege  to  chair  in  1975 — the  so-called 
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Watergate  class — often  receives  credit 
for  spearheading  efforts  to  make  the 
Congress  more  accountable  to  its  Mem- 
bers and  to  the  public. 

The  caucus  did  in  fact  help  reshape 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  this 
new  sunshine  and  accessibility  would 
have  been  impossible  to  achieve  with- 
out more  senior  Members  like  Mo 
Udall  who  had  already  staked  out  that 
terrain  of  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Mo 
Udall  for  his  humor,  his  legislative 
skill,  and  his  conviction. 

We  will  continue  to  be  inspired  by  a 
man  who  has  fought  the  good  fight  all 
his  life — for  decency,  for  human  values, 
and  for  ordinary  people. 

And  in  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall 
will  hardly  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
this  Chamber. 

So,  we  wish  Mo  and  Norma  well,  we 
wish  him  to  recover  and  regain  his 
good  health,  and  we  wish  them  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  awfully  proud  and 
happy  to  be  able  to  speak  tonight  re- 
garding Mo  Udall.  Let  me  tell  a  little 
story.  I  do  not  have  any  deep  things 
here.  It  is  a  story  about  my  first 
project  with  Mo. 

I  came  here  in  the  98th  Congress,  not 
knowing  anything  about  a  legislature 
at  all,  having  been  in  business  most  of 
my  life. 

Well,  it  did  not  take  long  before  I 
began  to  get  some  people  in  my  district 
asking,  "How  come  we  don't  have  any 
wildernesses  in  Virginia?"  They  said, 
"We  would  like  to  have  that." 

So  Rick  Boucher  and  I,  who  both 
have  national  forests  in  our  districts — 
we  have  most  of  the  national  forests  in 
Virginia — began  to  look  into  it.  We 
went  over  to  Mo  and  said,  "Mo,  how  do 
you  go  about  this?"  He  said,  "Well,  we 
do  it  all  the  time.  Here  is  our  staff, 
here  is  John  Seiberling  over  here.  He 
runs  the  subconamittee.  We  will  tell 
you  how  to  put  together  a  bill.  You 
have  to  decide  what  you  want,  what 
your  people  want.  When  you  get  ready 
to  put  in  a  bill,  let  me  know,  and  I 
think  we  can  get  it  through."  Well,  it 
took  us  quite  a  while  to  get  this  bill 
put  together.  We  had  a  lot  of  support 
for  it  in  Virginia.  We  had  some  opposi- 
tion. There  was  one  big  industry  that 
really  felt  this  might  be  some  kind  of 
an  impediment  to  them,  and  they  got 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Virginia 
to  set  a  line  up  and  see  whether  they 
could  not  keep  this  bill  from  going 
through. 

We  let  Mo  know  about  it.  He  said, 
"Well,  I  think  we  can  help  you  with 
that.  You  wait  until  you  get  the  bill 
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ready,  and  then  when  you  are  ready  to 
turn  It  in,  let  me  know." 

We  finally  got  the  bill  put  in  in  the 
spring  of  1984,  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
in  a  situation  like  this,  you  don't  want 
this  bill  to  be  around  too  long.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  can  get  it  to  the  floor  fair- 
ly quickly."  I  said,  "What  do  you  have 
in  mind?"  He  said,  "John  can  probably 
have  a  hearing  on  the  next  week,  we 
can  get  it  out  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
it  shouldn't  take  us  long  to  move  it  out 
of  the  full  committee." 

So.  this  occurred.  And  I  do  not  know, 
I  forget  exactly  how  it  was.  It  was  not 
long.  Then  it  came  to  the  floor. 

D  1600 

I  wondered  what  in  the  world  was 
going  to  happen  because  several  of  the 
Members  here  had  been  tipped  off  that 
they  were  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  bill,  and  object  to  everything 
possible  that  could  be  objected  to  and 
hold  it  up.  Well,  Mo  ran  the  thing,  and 
he  did  a  beautiful  job,  and  it  turned  out 
that  Manny  Lujan  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, and  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  and  he  supported  the  bill,  and 
somebody  asked  for  a  recorded  vote 
after  we  had  had  a  little  debate,  and  it 
was  a  recorded  vote,  and,  by  gosh,  if  I 
remember  it  right.  Mo  was  able  to  get 
a  vote  of  360  to  20.  Well,  that  put  that 
bill  on  a  pretty  good  path.  Took  us 
longer  to  get  it  through  the  Senate, 
and  Mo  stuck  with  us,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  very  last  day  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; I  can  remember  October  what- 
ever it  was,  some  day  in  October,  we 
finished  it,  the  very  last  day  we  were 
able  to  get  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  worked  out,  and  the  bill  was 
sent  up  to  the  President,  but  Mo  stuck 
with  it  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  he  has  done  this 
for  so  many  States.  Virginia  would  not 
have  a  wilderness  system  of  15  nice  wil- 
derness areas  had  it  not  been  for  Mo 
Udall,  had  he  not  helped  us  get  that 
bill  through,  and  both  Rick  and  I  got  to 
be  very  close  with  Mo.  We  have  enjoyed 
him  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
with  us  here,  and  it  just  was  an  awfully 
nice  experience  for  a  new  Member  to 
have.  He  knew  how  important  it  was  to 
us  to  get  that  bill  passed  after  we  made 
all  the  noise  about  it  in  the  district 
that  we  did,  and  it  was  just  a  nice 
thing  for  him  to  do,  and  I  think  it  was 
very  typical  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
he  has  been  doing  for  people  all  of  his 
life,  and  he  keeps  on  doing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "Mo,  if  you're  lis- 
tening to  this,  we  wish  you  the  best. 
We  hope  you  get  well,  and  get  a  little 
bit  more  active  again  and  keep  on 
doing  these  fine  things  you've  done  for 
us  and  so  many  others." 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  three  close  friends 
of  the  chairman  from  his  beloved  Inte- 
rior Committee:  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the 


gentleman  from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaega]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  mixed  emotions 
about  rising  to  speak  about  Mo  Udall. 
It  is  an  honor  to  certainly  recogrnize 
his  work  and  to  say  a  few  words  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  leadership,  the  char- 
acter, of  Congressman  Mo  Udall  as 
provided  during  his  work  in  the  peo- 
ple's House  during  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, but  it  is  also  of  course  with  a 
heavy  heart  when  we  look  at  that 
record  and  the  fact  that  these  cir- 
cimistances  have  occurred,  but  I  think 
that  he  has  been  a  winner  all  of  his  life 
in  terms  of  facing  a  lot  of  problems, 
and  I  know  that  each  of  us  feel  that  he 
is  a  winner  and  will  be  a  winner  for 
whatever  endeavors  he  is  involved  in. 
He  really  is  a  Representative's  Rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Speaker. 

My  personal  service  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress began  in  the  mid-seventies.  It  co- 
incided with  Mo  Udall's  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, and  frankly,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  I  think  in  the  process  of  his 
work  there  he  has  obviously  won  the 
hearts  and  certainly  the  love  of  many 
Americans,  and  in  the  process  he  has 
probably  saved  the  souls  of  a  lot  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  forcing  us  and 
bringing  us  to  the  decision  making  in 
terms  of  our  roles  and  issues  that  we 
had  to  face  up  to. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Mo 
Udall  had  of  course  aspired  to  House 
leadership  posts,  and  the  Democrats 
had  a  chance  to  say  no  to  him  in  this 
House  a  number  of  times,  and  I  think 
he  probably  made  this  House  a  lot  bet- 
ter and  the  leaders  that  were  elected  a 
lot  better. 

Mo  Udall  was  never  afraid  of  risk.  I 
think  his  motto  was  that,  when  some- 
one is  all  done  with  taking  chances  or 
taking  risks,  they  are  all  done,  but  he 
was  not  afraid  to  face  the  consequences 
of  perhaps  not  being  successful,  and  he 
bucked  a  lot  and  proposed  a  lot  of  re- 
forms around  here. 

Of  course  when  he  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties, when  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship in  1976,  he  had,  of  course,  aspired 
in  that  historic  1976  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  and  when  he  took  the 
chairmanship,  he  had  perhaps  many 
reasons  to  be  disappointed  in  a  sense 
or,  as  my  colleagues  know,  bitter,  but 
he  never  looked  back.  He  has  never 
looked  back,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  why  he  has  had  the 
success  that  he  had.  Rather  he  dug  in 
with  all  of  his  might;  the  Mighty  Mo  I 
might  say,  and  the  fact  is  at  that  time 
coincidentally,  when  he  assumed  the 
chairmanship,  he  had  two  broken 
wrists  suffered  from  his  handyman  an- 
tics and  chores,  working  on  a  home  in 
Virginia,  but  that  did  not  hold  him 
back.  He  took  over,  and  he  has  led  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Congress 
on  environmental  and  social  issues  for 


the  past  15  years  that  I  served  with 
him,  and  ffankly  much  of  the  frame- 
work in  environmental  law,  the  generic 
provisions,  were  really  work  that  he 
constructed  under  often  adverse  condi- 
tions when  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
leadership  in  some  of  those  commit- 
tees, were  not  exactly  neutral  or  fair,  I 
might  say,  or  sympathetic  to  Mo 
Udall's  outlook  as  regards  those  is- 
sues. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  adversity  was 
not  something  that  held  Mo  Udall 
back.  He  came  out  of  an  environment, 
out  of  a  political  environment  in  the 
West,  obviously  that  was  less  than 
happy  about  someone  that  was  an  envi- 
ronmentalist, but  again  he  won  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona because  of  his  fairness,  his  tem- 
perament, his  humor,  because  of  his 
ability,  and  most  of  all  because  he  was 
often  right  about  these  issues.  I  mean 
Mo  Udall  set  the  stage  of  what  is 
today  conservation  and  environmental 
political  views  in  this  country.  I  think 
today  it  is  almost  a  preconceived  no- 
tion. Anyone  who  rims  for  the  Presi- 
dency has  to  be  an  environmentalist, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is  because  of  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Mo  Udall. 

Often  when  we  hear  the  name  Udall 
we  think  of  the  great  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  1960's,  but  where  he  left 
off  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mo 
Udall  picked  up  three  decades  ago, 
and  while  Stewart  served  well  and  did 
good  things  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, believe  me,  without  the  carry- 
through  that  is  associated  with  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Mo  Udall,  we  would 
not  be  the  Nation  we  are  today  in 
terms  of  many  of  our  public  policies. 

I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  know 
the  record  of  his  work  on  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  the  very  generic  laws  in  which  the 
entire  foundation  of  land  use  planning 
in  this  country  is  taking  place.  It  is 
the  handiwork  of  Mo  Udall.  Most  no- 
table of  coiurse  is  his  work  with  the 
Alaska  lands,  that  odyssey  that  went 
on  for  many,  many  years,  starting  out 
with  ANCSA,  ANILCA,  working  its  way 
through  of  course  along  with  his  strong 
righthand  worker.  Congressman  John 
Seiberling  from  Ohio,  and  of  course 
many  of  us  cannot  do  anything  without 
a  majority,  and  Mo  is  fond  of  telling 
the  story  of  Adlai  Stevenson  who  was 
approached  by  a  campaign  worker  in 
Iowa  when  he  was  running  for  the  Pres- 
idency, and  the  woman  said,  "You  have 
of  course  the  vote  of  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  in  this  conmiunlty," 
and  of  course  Governor  Stevenson  said. 
"It's  not  enough.  You  need  a  major- 
ity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  key.  One 
needs  a  majority,  and  Mo  Udall  knew 
how  to  put  that  majority  together  and 
get  people  to  work  together  whether 
they  were  Republicans,  Democrats,  lib- 
erals, conservatives,  wherever  they 
came  from  in  this  country  and  in  this 
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questions  and   debate,   of 
very  strong  emotions. 
Interior  Conunittee  has 
concerning  measures  be- 
comm  ittee,  and  it  is  especially 
environment  that  Mo  Udall 
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AKRON.  OH,  April  30.  1991. 
One  of  the  lasting  satisfac- 
the  House  of  Representa- 
the  opportunity  of  knowing 
many  exceptionally  fine 
truly   great  leaders.   But 
outstanding  Members  whom  I  en- 
years   in   the   House, 
head    and    shoulders 
sense  of  those  words, 
l^ere  is  anything  I  can  say 
the   legislative   leader, 
already  been  said  many  times. 
House  Is  truly  legendary, 
to  the  Nation's  laws,  and 
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particularly  those  directed  to  preserving  our 
land  and  its  wildlife,  are  literally  monu- 
mental. So  I  will  simply  offer  a  few  personal 
words. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
worked  closely  with  Mo  in  some  of  his  major 
undertakings — such  as  the  six-year  struggle 
that  produced  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  and  the  decade- 
long  campaign  that  gave  us  the  magnificent 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1980.  I  remember  not  only  the 
late  night  strategy  sessions  but  the  far-Dung 
field  trips — hanging  out  of  open  helicopters 
over  mining  areas  in  the  Mountains  of  Appa- 
lachia  and  the  plains  of  Wyoming,  and  camp- 
ing out  on  the  shores  of  pristine  lakes  in  the 
glorious  splendor  of  Alaska's  arctic  moun- 
tains. 

Without  Mo's  generous  support.  I  would 
not  have  been  a  subcommittee  chairman  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  without  his 
wise  counsel  I  would  have  been  a  less  suc- 
cessful chairman. 

Above  all.  I  think  of  our  colleague  Mo.  as 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  do.  as  a  leader  who 
helped  us  raise  our  own  sights  and  as  a 
warm,  generous,  ever  patient,  ever  humorous 
friend.  If  there  is  anyone  in  the  Congress 
who  comes  close  to  practicing  the  teachings 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  surely  it  is  Mo 
Udall.  If  there  is  anyone  whose  presence  al- 
ways seemed  to  uplift  the  spirits  of  his  asso- 
ciates, it  is  Mo  Udall. 

And  so  it  is  another  rare  privilege  to  be 
able  to  join  with  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
honoring  our  dear  friend  Mo  for  the  many 
years  he  has  given  us  of  his  friendship  and 
his  inspiring  leadership. 

John  F.  Seiberling. 

A  philosopher  once  said  that,  "We 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those  that 
came  before  us."  And  in  standing  on 
those  shoulders,  those  broad  shoulders 
of  Mo  Udall.  we  can  see  further.  We 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more.  But 
without  the  foundation,  without  the 
people  like  the  Mo  Udall's,  the  John 
Seiberlings.  and  many  others  that  have 
contributed.  I  want  to  say  that  Mo 
Udall  is  one  of  those  big  building 
blocks  in  the  20th  century,  the  effects 
of  which  and  the  work  that  he  has  done 
is  going  to  carry  through  for  a  long 
time. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  on  the  House 
floor  today,  pleased  to  have  worked 
with  him  and  work  in  the  future  based 
on  that  effort. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  reserving 
time  for  me.  Mo  Udall  is  our  hero.  One 
of  the  pleasant  things  about  serving  in 
the  Congress  is  serving  with  your  hero. 
It  was  not  only  fun  to  serve  with  Mo 
Udall,  but  it  was  a  lesson.  It  was  in- 
formative. 

Mo  Udall  is  a  teacher,  and  as  we 
work  with  Mo,  we  find  that  we  not  only 
are  successfully  able  to  craft  and  pass 
legislation  but  in  the  process,  we  learn 
as  well.  And  not  just  those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  body,  but  I  believe  all 
Americans,  including,  of  course,  Mo's 


constituents  in  Arizona,  learned  from 
him. 

One  of  Mo's  greatest  lessons  was  that 
a  person's  civility  could  bring  extraor- 
dinary reason  to  bear,  even  on  the 
most  contentious  and  polarized  of  is- 
sues. Mo  Udall  has  great  civility, 
great  moderation,  and  reason.  And  he 
has  always  been  able  to  bring  together 
opposing  forces  to  compromise. 

Mo  was  willing  to  compromise  up  to 
that  point,  of  course,  where  his  prin- 
ciples would  be  compromised.  And  then 
he  was  willing,  in  the  most  reasonable 
of  ways,  to  stand  and  fight.  So  he 
taught  us  about  civility. 

He  is  an  extraordinarily  successful 
politician,  even  though  he  did  not 
achieve  one  of  his  goals,  and  that  was 
to  be  President.  But  in  failing  to  reach 
that  goal.  Mo  taught  us  something  as 
well,  and  that  is  that  sometimes  we 
may  come  across  a  Presidential  can- 
didate who  is  a  little  too  funny,  who  is 
a  little  too  lanky,  who  does  not  look 
just  quite  right  on  television,  whose 
speech  pattern  is  either  too  slow  or  too 
fast. 

Mo's  failure  to  gain  the  White  House 
might  serve  to  all  of  us  a  lesson  that 
perhaps  we  should  put  this  thing  called 
charisma  or  this  matter  of  being  photo- 
genic on  television  aside  when  we 
choose  our  Presidents,  and  give  a  bit 
more  consideration,  than  perhaps  we 
have  in  our  recent  history,  to  the  can- 
didate's wisdom,  moderation,  and  abil- 
ity to  sort  through  to  the  marrow  of 
the  issue  and  truly  understand  it. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  Mo  and  his  family  that  one  of 
the  greatest  things  he  taught  us  and 
continues  to  teach  us  is  the  use  of  wit. 
Mo  used  it,  I  suspect,  purposely  and  ex- 
traordinarily well. 

Let  me  close  by  telling  you  a  story 
that  Mo  used  to  like  to  tell  on  himself. 
It  is  one  of  those  wonderful  self-effac- 
ing Udall  tales. 

About  10  years  ago.  Mo,  as  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  was  willing 
to  accompany  me  as  an  almost  new 
Member  of  this  body  out  to  Montana, 
where  we  conducted  a  hearing  on  the 
proposal  to  put  the  RARE  II  matter  be- 
hind us  in  Montana  and  pass  a  state- 
wide omnibus  wilderness  bill.  By  the 
way,  tragically,  Montana  a  decade 
later  still  has  not  accomplished  that 
important  and  necessary  task. 

Mo  and  I  were  traveling  from  here  to 
a  nice  little  town  out  in  Montana 
called  Dillon,  MT.  Dillon  has  an  air- 
port, but  it  does  not  handle  the  kind  of 
commercial  traffic  that  Mo  and  I  took 
from  National  Airport.  So  we  landed  in 
Billings,  MT,  and  we  were  picked  up  by 
a  private  twin-engine  airplane.  And  as 
Mo  got  on  that  airplane,  he  did  what  he 
so  often  does.  He  said  hello  to  every- 
body in  sight,  and  he  pulled  back  the 
curtain  into  the  cockpit  to  be  sure 
there  was  not  anyone  in  there  that  he 
ought  to  say  hello  to,  and  sure  enough. 
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there  was  a  pilot  and  a  copilot  prepar- 
ing for  the  takeoff. 

And  Mo  said  to  them,  "Hi,  fellows.  I 
am  Mo  Udall.  You  know,  I  am  a  sin- 
gle-engine pilot  myself." 

And  the  pilot,  barely  moving,  turned 
his  head  and  said  over  his  shoulder, 
"Well,  that  is  fine.  Congressman.  Now, 
you  go  back  there  and  strap  yourself 
In,  and  if  we  lose  one  of  these  engrines, 
we  will  call  you." 

Mo  immediately  went  back,  sat  down 
and  strapped  himself  in,  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "Boy,  we  all  need  a  little  of 
that  once  in  a  while." 

Mo  Udall,  you  are  our  hero. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Samoa 
[Mr.  Faleomavaega]. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  met  Mo  Udall  when  I  worked  as  a 
staff  attorney  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  the  1970's.  He  was  at  his  prime 
then,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  House  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  he  was  a  mar- 
vel to  watch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of 
our  Pacific  region,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  Mo  Udall's  name  is 
synonymous  with  the  Pacific.  He  and 
his  brother,  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  were  re- 
sponsible for  providing  many  needed 
Federal  programs  for  the  insular  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  this  great  son 
of  Arizona  is  not  going  to  grace  us  with 
his  tremendous  humor  and  great  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall  represents  to 
us  all  the  real  spirit  of  America,  his 
love  for  his  fellow  man,  his  love  for  our 
Nation's  environmental  needs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  once  said  that,  "Evil 
triumphs  when  good  men  do  nothing." 
Mo  Udall  is  a  great  exception  to  that 
axiom. 

Mo  Udall  was  a  workaholic,  spend- 
ing 16  to  17  hours  per  day  in  the  office, 
meeting  with  constituents,  packaging 
important  pieces  of  legislation  affect- 
ing our  Nation's  well-being,  a  trait 
very  much  characteristic  of  Mo 
Udall's  work  ethic. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall's  legislative 
achievements  have  been  detailed  by 
several  other  Members,  but  I,  too,  feel 
compelled  to  say  again  that  his  work 
In  the  areas  of  nuclear  energy,  public 
lands,  national  parks,  and  Indian  af- 
fairs are  unequaled  I  believe  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  considered  Mo  Udall  a  per- 
sonal friend  for  over  10  years.  Through 
his  guidance  he  has  provided  our  Na- 
tion with  a  legislative  agenda  that  will 
carry  us  well  into  the  next  century.  So 
while  he  may  be  retiring  from  active 
service  with  the  House,  his  work  will 
remain  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  three  col- 
leagues and  close  friends  of  Mo's,  ini- 
tially the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey],  then  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  and  Mo's 
colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  quite  what  to 
say  about  Mo  Udall's  retirement,  be- 
cause we  have  known  him  and  worked 
with  him  and  loved  him  for  so  long 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that 
he  will  no  longer  be  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

But  as  I  said  last  week  in  a  Capitol 
ceremony  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Dick 
Boiling,  our  former  colleague  who 
passed  away  a  week  ago,  in  a  sense  it  is 
sort  of  fitting  that  the  memories  of 
Dick  Boiling  which  we  talked  about 
last  week,  and  the  honor  that  we  do  Mo 
Udall  this  week,  come  very  close  in 
time.  Because  in  the  years  I  have 
served  here,  I  have  always  viewed  Dick 
Boiling  and  Mo  Udall  as  sort  of  the 
way  people  of  Mo's  generation  viewed 
the  old  football  team  that  used  to  play 
for  West  Point,  Doc  Blanchard  and 
Glenn  Davis,  Blanchard  being  the  full- 
back and  Davis  being  the  halfback  on 
some  of  those  famous  West  Point 
teams.  Davis  and  Blanchard  were 
known  as  Mr.  Inside  and  Mr.  Outside, 
and  I  think  in  a  sense  that  Dick 
Boiling  and  Mo  Udall  played  those 
same  roles  for  us  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Democratic  caucus  over  the  years. 
Mo  with  his  lighter  style,  and  Dick 
Boiling  with  his  fullback  charge-ahead 
style. 

They  both  made  a  tremendous  team, 
whether  you  were  talking  about  con- 
gressional reform,  or  whether  you  were 
talking  about  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, or  any  one  of  a  dozen  issues 
that  dealt  with  the  integrity  of  the  po- 
litical process  or  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

I  think  that  Mo  UDALL,  really  for  an 
entire  generation  in  this  House,  gave 
us  hope,  gave  us  the  expectation  that 
this  institution  would  match  the  needs 
of  the  times,  when  we  took  what  some 
considered  to  be  a  chaotic  approach 
and  ran  against  John  McCormick  for 
Speaker  back  in  the  sixties.  That  run 
was  necessary  to  try  to  energize  our 
caucus,  to  try  to  energize  this  House. 
Mo's  race,  even  though  he  paid  an  eter- 
nal price  for  it  for  years,  his  race  was 
a  key  event  in  reforming  this  institu- 
tion, to  bring  it  closer  to  the  ideals 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect.  I  think  our  generation  in 
this  House  will  always  be  grateful  to 
him  for  that. 

On  the  issues,  whether  you  were  talk- 
ing about  the  environment,  or  the 
economy,  or  peace,  Mo  Udall  was  ab- 
solutely crucial  in  defining  progress  all 
across  the  board.  Mo  Udall  was  really 
synonymous  for  almost  all  of  his  career 


with  progress  toward  a  clean  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  economy.  Jack  Kennedy  called 
Mo  Udall's  newsletters  in  the  early 
sixties  about  economics  the  best  of 
their  kind.  In  fact,  if  you  took  a  look 
at  Mo  Udall's  newsletters  across  the 
board,  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind, 
and  I  think  remain  today  the  best  that 
have  ever  been  written  by  any  Member 
of  this  House. 

It  was  Mo  Udall  who  in  1967,  I  be- 
lieve, went  back  to  Arizona  and  wrote 
a  newsletter  to  his  constituents,  ap- 
peared in  Arizona,  and  said,  "Folks.  I 
have  been  wrong  about  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why."  It 
was  his  conversion  that  led  the  way  for 
all  kinds  of  politicians  to  see  the  same 
truths  that  he  saw,  including  yours 
truly,  and  we  will  be  forever  grateful  to 
Mo  for  that. 

In  1976,  Henry  Reuss  and  I  ap- 
proached Mo  Udall  over  in  the  fourth 
row  of  this  Chamber  and  said.  "Mo,  you 
know,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  turkeys  run 
for  President  all  of  these  years.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  had  a  swan."  We 
suggested  that  he  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  running,  and  we  signed  up  an  awful 
lot  of  our  Members. 

In  those  years  it  was  unheard  of  for  a 
House  Member  to  run  for  President.  If 
we  did  not  have  the  title  "Senator"  or 
if  you  were  not  a  Governor,  you  were 
not  considered. 

Mo  changed  that,  for  the  better.  I  felt 
highly  privileged  to  campaign  in  17 
States  for  Mo  during  that  campaign. 
Let  me  tell  you.  he  sometimes  did  not 
give  you  easy  jobs. 

I  remember  we  were  up  in  Boston, 
campaigning  all  day  up  there,  and  Mo 
came  to  me  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  said,  "I  have  got  a 
chance  to  be  on  "Issues  and  Answers" 
on  ABC  tomorrow,  Sunday.  Would  you 
fill  in  for  me  in  a  speech  I  have  tomor- 
row morning?" 

I  said,  "Sure,  I  will  take  the  assign- 
ment. What  is  it?" 

Well,  I  was  supposed  to  explain  Mo 
Udall's  pro  choice  position  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  Boston,  MA. 
And  I  did  not  fully  agree  with  Mo's  po- 
sition myself.  But  that  was  a  very 
tough  job.  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  en- 
joyed it.  But  I  took  it  on. 

He  also  asked  me  in  Pittsburgh  if  I 
would  go  to  a  black  Baptist  church  to 
explain  what  Mo  Udall  was  all  about. 
I  had  never  been  in  a  black  Baptist 
church  in  my  life.  I  had  never  been  in 
a  Baptist  church  in  my  life.  But  I  said 
surely  I  would,  and  I  went.  I  discovered 
at  that  point  that  the  task  was  a  little 
bit  tougher  than  the  one  that  I  thought 
I  had  been  given,  because  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  was  himself  a  Baptist,  had 
been  in  that  very  church  the  Sunday 
before. 

So,  Mo  sometimes  played  tricks  on 
his  friends.  But  we  enjoyed  it  nonethe- 
less, and  loved  him  for  everything. 
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And  so  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  tre- 
mendously regret  the  fact  that  Mo  will 
be  leaving  this  institution,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  respect  him,  we  continue  to 
love  him.  We  wish  him  well.  We  wish 
him  a  speedy  recovery. 

And  I  want  to  promise  Mo  one  thing. 
As  Mo  was  for  so  many  years  in  his  ca- 
reer. I  want  to  promise  Mo  that  we  will 
try  to  continue.  Mo,  in  the  tradition  of 
cutting  through  the  goom-wah. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MO  UDALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KosT- 
mayer]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  institution  is  los- 
ing an  honorable  and  distinguished  col- 
league in  Mo  Udall.  But,  my  State  of 
Arizona  is  losing  something  more:  the 
dean  of  our  delegation.  That's  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Arizona  has 
declared  today,  "Mo  Udall  Day." 

Though  the  Republicans  in  our  dele- 
gation have  not  always  agreed  with  Mo 
Udall's  political  philosophy,  we  have 
all  admired  him  for  his  sense  of  humor, 
his  integrity,  and  always  his  willing- 
ness to  be  helpful  to  more  junior  mem- 
bers. Those  are  important  qualities 
from  the  perspective  of  those  of  us  in 
the  minority. 

However,  partisan  interests  rarely,  if 
ever,  became  a  factor  when  Arizona's 
interests  were  at  stake.  Our  delegation 
also  always  stood  united. 

Mo  retires  from  the  House  having  left 
an  unforgettable  imprint  on  Arizona 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  will  forever  be  protected 
as  wilderness.  The  central  Arizona 
project  is  finally  delivering  water  to 
arid  central  and  southern  Arizona.  The 
quality  of  life  of  native  Americans  has 
improved,  though  by  no  means  enough 
to  declare  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Arizona  has  produced  a 
number  of  political  griants  since  state- 
hood less  than  80  years  ago:  Carl  Hay- 
den.  Paul  Fannin,  Barry  Goldwater, 
John  Rhodes.  And  to  that  list  the  name 
of  another  giant:  Mo  Udall. 

Mo,  we're  going  to  miss  you,  and  we 
wish  you  all  the  best. 

Mr.  K0STMA'¥T:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Guam  [Mr. 
Blaz]. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  me  the  time. 

In  this  House  of  extraordinary  men 
and  women,  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  single 
out  a  Member,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
unless  his  name  is  Mo  Udall. 

For  those  of  us  from  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  who  have  long 


looked  for  a  champion  for  our  cause, 
many  years  ago  we  discovered  that  Mo 
Udall  was  going  to  be  that  champion. 
He  seemed  to  excel  in  championing  the 
causes  of  minorities,  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans and  in  our  case  the  Americans 
from  the  territories. 

I  could  go  for  an  awful  long  time 
talking  about  Mo.  But  let  me  just  cite 
an  example  of  why  he  meant  so  much 
to  us  in  the  territories  and  to  me  in 
particular.  When  I  came  to  the  House 
as  a  freshman  I  became  a  member  of 
his  committee.  In  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult vote  he  asked  me  to  join  him.  It 
was  on  nuclear  energy.  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty giving  him  my  word  for  my 
sense  of  the  matter  was  compatible 
with  his.  But  I  had  no  idea  that  as  the 
most  junior  member  that  by  the  time 
they  got  to  me,  the  vote  would  be  22  to 
22  and  I  was  to  cast  the  final  vote. 

The  Members  of  my  party,  the  lead- 
ership of  my  party  were  hovering  over 
me,  saying  nice  things  about  me,  and  I 
looked  at  Mo.  I  looked  at  my  Members 
of  my  party,  and  I  finally  cast  my  vote 
with  Mo.  Then  I  left  the  room  quickly, 
went  to  my  office,  locked  myself  In, 
and  the  phone  rang. 

He  said,  "Ben,  this  is  Mo."  I  said. 
"Hello,  Mr.  Chairman. 

He  said,  "Ben,  this  is  Mo."  I  said, 
"Hello,  Mr.  Chairman." 

He  said,  "Dammit,  Ben,  this  is  Mo." 
I  said,  "Hello,  Chairman  Mo." 

He  said.  "I  watched  you  today.  I 
would  have  understood  if  you  had  not 
kept  your  word,  for  the  pressure  was 
great  and  you  are  just  a  freshman."  He 
said,  "I  have  a  lesson  for  you,  sir. 
Around  here  a  Member  is  judged  by  his 
word.  Welcome  to  the  Congress."  And 
he  hung  up. 

Oh.  how  I  wanted  to  continue  the 
conversation,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  say.  The  man  had  welcomed  me 
to  the  Congress. 

Many  years  ago,  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  the  Virgin  Islands  named  the 
eastern-most  portion  of  the  United 
States  Udall  Point.  Several  years  ago, 
I  invited  Mo  and  other  Members  to 
come  to  Guam,  and  in  his  honor  we 
named  a  western-most  portion  of  the 
United  States  Udall  Point  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam.  In  our  own  magnificent 
song.  "Sea  to  Shining  Sea,"  we  re- 
placed it  with  Udall  Point  to  Udall 
Point,  and  fittingly  so,  for  if  you  think 
of  Mo  you  think  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  all  of  America.  And  for 
those  who  wonder  what  an  American 
looks  like  if  you  were  not  bom  in 
America,  when  you  see  Mo  you  say, 
"Well,  that's  what  an  American  looks 
like." 

Mo  Udall  is  my  personal  hero  in  this 
Chamber.  Mo  Udall  is  my  mentor.  Mo 
Udall  is  also  my  tormentor  at  times,  a 
man  of  wit,  but  above  all,  a  man  of 
true  grit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  these  words  about  my 
friend.  Mo  Udall. 
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Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distingruished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  taking  this  time  today  for  us  to 
honor  our  friend  and  colleague.  Mo 
Udall.  It  is  a  tribute  that  I  make 
today  to  a  friend  and  neighbor.  His  of- 
fice is  just  down  the  hall  from  mine  in 
the  Cannon  Office  Building.  I  have 
known  him  since  the  day  I  arrived  here 
23  years  ago,  and  of  course  all  of  us 
know  Mo  Udall  for  his  wit  and  for  his 
wisdom. 

It  was  just  2  weeks  ago  that  Mo  said 
to  several  of  us  that  on  down  the  line, 
after  he  recovers,  and  on  further,  when 
he  passes  on,  that  he  wants  to  be  bur- 
ied in  Chicago  so  that  he  can  stay  ac- 
tive in  politics. 

D  1640 

Mo's  wit  is  legendary,  even  during 
his  time,  and,  indeed,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  politics  during  the  time  that  he 
has  served  here. 

My  colleagues  before  me  have  de- 
scribed his  efforts  to  reform  this  insti- 
tution. It  was  during  my  first  term  in 
1970  when  he  led  the  first  legislative  re- 
form act  that  occurred  in  this  institu- 
tion since  the  1920's  before  then,  and 
my  recollection  is  1924.  That  was  the 
preview  of  coming  attractions  in  1974 
which,  of  course,  reorganized  the  power 
structure  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  opened  up  the  process 
of  power  for  all  of  those  less  than  the 
rank  of  chairman  that  hold  power 
today,  positions  of  responsibility 
today. 

We  all  admire  his  legislative  efforts 
for  he  led  many,  many  initiatives  on 
this  floor  that  resulted  in  such  laws 
being  enacted  as  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  It  was  Mo  and 
those  who  voted  with  him  that  rep- 
resented the  public  interest.  It  is  easy 
to  represent  the  private  interests,  the 
special  interests,  the  interests  that  we 
all  know  ebb  and  flow  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  but  to  stand  up  and  represent 
the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the  fishes  in 
the  sea  is,  indeed,  admirable,  especially 
during  these  times  when  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  it  is  said  by  most 
observers  that  greed  became  a  national 
virtue. 

So  Mo,  you  got  here  just  in  time  to 
provide  some  good  laws  and  some  good 
legislation  for  the  public  interest  be- 
fore the  decade  of  the  1980's  set  in. 

During  his  candidacy  for  President  in 
1976,  I  worked  for  him.  I  volunteered 
right  off  just  like  all  who  knew  him, 
and  he  managed  to  attract  the  largest 
crowd  of  attendees  to  a  political  event 
ever  before  assembled  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  1976.  Thousands 
of  people  came  out  to  hear  Mo  Udall 
for  President. 

One  person  who  knows  him  well  and 
who  knows  Congress  well  that  has  ob- 
served political  comings  and  goings  in 


Washington  for  a  long  time  observed 
that  if  Mo  Udall  had  been  elected 
President  that  America  would  be  a 
much,  much  better  nation  because  of 
it,  and  that  is  because  he  did  address 
the  public  interest  during  his  time.  He 
addressed  issues  that  are  important  to 
the  Nation,  issues  that  needed  to  be  re- 
solved. 

As  we  know,  there  are  many,  many, 
many  issues  that  are  begging  for  lead- 
ership and  for  resolution  that  languish 
because  of  the  lack  of  national  leader- 
ship to  address  those  concerns  that 
beset  this  Nation  and  concern  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  these  is- 
sues. 

Many  times  when  people  retire,  peo- 
ple go  on  to  say  that,  "Well,  his  time 
had  come,  and  that  time  was  enough," 
but  I  would  say  to  Mo  Udall  that  30 
years  is  not  enough.  I  regret  his  retire- 
ment, but  I  wish  him  well.  I  wish  Mo 
and  his  family  good  health  and  God- 
.  speed.  We  all  love  you.  Please  keep  in 
touch  with  us,  and  we  will  be  keeping 
in  touch  with  you. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress just  a  few  years  ago  in  1987,  I 
took  my  oath  of  office,  and,  you  know, 
we  go  into  a  Democratic  caucus,  and  in 
that  Democratic  caucus  we  elect  the 
chairman  of  all  the  committees,  and 
one  thing  that  I  noticed  was  a  lot  of 
chairmen  received  votes  against  them. 
You  cannot  serve  around  here  very 
much  without  making  some  people  a 
little  angry  at  you.  But  when  the  votes 
came  down  for  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
it  was  unanimous.  Not  one  person  cast 
a  vote  against  Mo  Udall  as  chairman 
of  that  committee.  That  impressed  me, 
as  a  freshman. 

As  I  worked  with  Mo  over  these  last 
5  years,  I  became  more  impressed.  I  had 
become  first  acquainted  with  Mo 
Udall  in  1972  when  I  managed  to  beat 
a  Democratic  incumbent  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  and  was  the  nominee  of 
my  party.  I  was  assigned  by  then 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Mo  Udall  as  my 
big  brother,  and  he  advised  me  from 
long  distance  from  both  Washington 
and  Arizona  in  Nevada  about  my  cam- 
paign. Unfortunately,  that  campaign 
did  not  work  out  too  well,  and  I  did  not 
get  here  until  1987,  a  long  campaign. 

But  Mo  Udall  was  always  coopera- 
tive, was  always  available  to  not  only 
those  Congressmen  who  had  been  here 
for  5,  10,  15  terms;  he  was  also  available 
to  those  who  were  here  just  for  a  few 
days.  He  was  always  there  for  advice. 

When  I  had  constituents  from  my  dis- 
trict who  would  call  up  and  say  they 
were  coming  out  on  public-lands  mat- 
ters and  matters  that  involved  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, you  could  never  worry  that  Mo 


Udall  would  not  find  time  to  talk  to 
them.  He  would  sit  them  in  that  office 
with  all  his  Indian  paraphernalia  all 
around  him,  and  he  would  generally 
start  telling  them  stories.  Most  of  my 
constituents  left  never  asking  the 
question  they  came  to  ask  because 
they  were  so  enthralled  with  the  sto- 
ries Mo  Udall  had  to  tell  them.  After 
they  got  out  in  the  Hall,  they  said, 
"Gee,  we  never  got  to  the  point  we 
came  for."  But  they  were  always  im- 
pressed by  his  willingness  to  listen  to 
their  problems  and  to  relate  with  them 
and  try  to  cooperate  in  the  many 
things  they  did. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl],  has  stated, 
you  know,  many  States  do  not  have 
truly  great  people.  Arizona  seems  to 
produce  some  of  those  greatest  ones, 
from  Carl  Hayden,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Jay  Rhodes,  Paul  Fannin,  as  he  men- 
tioned, but  none  in  the  history  of  that 
State  will  ever  be  the  equal  of  our 
chairman,  and  I  call  him  Chairman 
Udall  and  I  will  always  call  him  that 
forever.  The  greatness  of  Mo  Udall 
will  stand  out  as  a  bright,  shining 
story  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  here  today  are  familiar  with  the 
enormous  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gressman Mo  Udall.  We  have  all  heard 
of  his  outstanding  intelligence  his 
quick,  self-depreciating  wit,  his  ear- 
nestness as  a  public  interest  politician 
and  his  dedication  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Some  of  us  were  lucky 
enough  to  experience  Mo's  strength  of 
character  firsthand  dealing  with  him 
as  he  forged  the  Nation's  agenda  for 
protecting  wildlife  or  just  being  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  his  presence  as  he  told 
one  of  his  famous  jokes. 

While  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  im- 
pressed as  he  towered  over  you  from  6 
feet  4  inches  it  was  the  power  of  this 
intellect  and  sincerity  of  his  vision 
that  really  made  Mo  awe-inspiring.  It 
was  that  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  in- 
stinct-to-lead that  inspired  Mo  to 
stand  tall  in  the  Wrangell  Mountains  20 
years  ago  looking  over  100  million 
acres  of  wildemesss  and  exclaim,  "I 
want  it  all!"  He  took  that  spirit  to 
Washington  and  fought  for  it  all  every 
day  he  was  here  sometimes  succeeding 
sometimes  not  but  always  changing 
this  institution  and  this  country,  and 
for  the  better. 

His  most  visible  and  publicized  suc- 
cesses were  his  actions  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. But  Mo  did  even  more.  Before 
coming  to  Congress  he  played  pro  bas- 
ketball having  overcome  the  handicap 
of  losing  an  eye  in  his  childhood.  Less 
than  10  years  after  arriving  here  in 
Washington  he  boldly  contested  the  se- 
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cla.ss  of  1974.  and  we  took  great  pride  in 
our  efforts  to  reform  and  open  up  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  was  a 
certain  arrogance,  perhaps,  in  that 
class,  because  we  were  naively  of  the 
view  that  we  were  the  first  reformers. 
The  truth  is  that  there  were  people 
here  before  us  who  had  fought  under 
much  more  difficult  circumstances 
with  less  political  consensus  behind 
them  in  the  country,  for  the  kind  of  re- 
forms which  we  promoted  when  we  ar- 
rived. 

Most  prominent  of  those  early  re- 
formers was  Mo  Udall.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration and  a  hero  to  many  Members 
when  we  got  here. 

As  all  Members  realize,  there  was 
much  more  to  Mo  Udall  than  his  legis- 
lative craftsmanship  and  leadership.  He 
was  a  very  special  person.  He  has  an 
extraordinary  blend  of  human  quali- 
ties. He  is  not  just  an  intelligent  man 
with  fine  political  skills.  He  has  a 
sense  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  a  sense 
of  our  national  community,  what 
might  be  called  a  vision,  a  vision  that 
recognizes  the  diversity  of  our  people, 
but  one  that  is  also  sensitive  to  those 
values  and  aspirations  which  bind  our 
citizens  together  as  a  nation.  We  saw 
this  most  dramatically  and  effectively 
in  his  Presidential  campaign. 

Like  others.  I  was  privileged  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  campaign  for  Mo, 
because  I  knew  him.  his  qualities  and 
his  vision,  and  I  believed  that  they 
would  serve  our  country  most  effec- 
tively. He  ran  a  very  fine  campaign.  He 
had  the  second  largest  number  of  dele- 
gates in  the  1976  Democratic  race.  He 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
President.  When  his  quest  for  the  Pres- 
idency did  not  succeed,  he  returned  to 
this  House  with  the  same  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  vision,  and  leadership 
which  we  celebrate  today. 

Mo  Udall  is  a  thoroughly  decent  per- 
son, a  person  who  has  genuine  concern 
for  the  most  vulnerable  people  in  our 
society.  It  was  for  those  people  that  he 
fought  most  strongly  in  this  House.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  a  model  of 
ethics  in  this  institution. 

Of  course,  as  others  have  said,  he  was 
and  is  a  genuinely  warm  and  humorous 
person.  How  many  Members  have  ap- 
proached Mo  when  they  had  to  give  a 
speech  at  home,  and  were  looking  for 
the  appropriate  story  to  tell?  Mo  al- 
ways seemed  to  have  one.  He  wrote  a 
book  incorporating  just  a  fraction  of 
the  stories  which  he  shared  with  us, 
and  I  know  it  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
on  our  shelves  and  is  often  consulted. 

Mo  Udall  has  been  an  example  and 
an  inspiration  for  Members,  for  those 
Members  especially  who  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  him.  He  has 
been  an  example  as  a  legislator,  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  warm  and  decent 
human  being.  Even  in  recent  years, 
when  he  has  been  suffering  so  deeply 
from  his  illness,  he  provided  inspira- 
tion and  example  because  of  the  dig- 
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nity  with  which  he  coped  with  his  de- 
bilitating disease. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mo  leave  this 
House.  We  understand  the  reasons  why 
he  is  retiring.  In  extending  our  love  to 
him.  we  will  always  cherish  his  con- 
tributions, his  career,  and,  most  espe- 
cially, his  warm  personal  friendship. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  others  in 
expressing  our  admiration  for  the  serv- 
ice of  Mo  Udall.  His  30  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  distin- 
gruished  this  body  and  distinguished  the 
profession  of  public  service.  Those  who 
have  had  a  chance,  as  I  have,  to  know 
him  and  to  serve  with  him  have  a  sense 
of  great  gratitude  to  Mo.  More  than 
any  other  Member  I  have  served  with. 
Mo  has  brought  grace,  affection,  and 
humor  to  a  political  process  that  is 
often  sorely  lacking  in  all  three. 

From  his  election  on  May  2,  1961.  to 
replace  his  brother.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  President  Kennedy.  Mo  served 
as  a  Congressman  from  Arizona's  Sec- 
ond District.  He  served  in  a  way  that 
gave  all  Members  who  served  with  him 
a  sense  of  pride,  satisfaction,  and  ap- 
preciation. 

He  has  overcome  more  than  his  share 
of  individual  personal  problems.  In  his 
career  in  the  House  there  were  also 
many  disappointments.  He  ran  for 
Speaker  ot  the  House  and  lost  in  1969. 
He  ran  for  majority  leader  in  1972,  and 
again  was  disappointed.  He  ran  for  the 
Democratic  Party's  nomination  for 
President  in  1976  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned many  times  on  the  floor  to- 
night, ran  second  in  seven  consecutive 
primaries,  to  the  eventual  nominee  and 
President,  Jimmy  Carter. 

It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  would  have  happened  if 
a  few  votes  had  changed  in  those  pri- 
maries and  Mo  has  become  the  nomi- 
nee and  President  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  Mo  Udall  would  have  been  a 
great  credit  to  our  party,  as  President 
Carter  was.  He  would  have  had  an  op- 
portunity as  President  to  rebut  the 
suggestion  of  James  Kilpatrick  that  he 
was  too  funny  to  be  President.  His  po- 
litical wit  and  wisdom  were  always 
used  to  disarm,  and  usually  to  kindly 
disarm  his  adversaries  and  opponents. 
He  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
press  forward  with  his  values  and  prin- 
ciples. He  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps,  in  a  greater  way  than 
almost  any  President  in  recent  mem- 
ory may  have  had,  to  advance  with 
humor  and  wit  and  grace  those  values 
which  were  dear  to  his  heart  and  close 
to  his  commitment  in  public  life. 

Those  were  values  of  peace  and  con- 
cern for  average  citizens  and  their 
lives,  their  struggles;  a  concern  for  the 
protection    of    the    physical    environ- 
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ment;  a  concern  with  reform  in  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  an  early  reformer  of 
this  House,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHUGH]  has  just  noted.  He 
was,  as  Members  who  worked  with  him 
know,  glad  for  the  contributions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KosTMAYER]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  others  in  that  famous 
class  of  1974.  And  I  will  not  comment 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McHugh  that 
his  own  class  was  guilty  of  arrogance. 
They  were  certainly  welcome,  in  their 
numbers,  in  following  Mo's  lead  toward 
reform  and  renewal  of  this  institution. 
We  will  have  the  obligation  to  look 
back  with  a  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
Mo  for  this,  too. 

Mo  used  his  assignment  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  make  himself  the  House's  most  pro- 
lific author  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. However,  that,  too,  was  some- 
times a  difficult  and  frustrating  proc- 
ess. The  House  passed  three  strip-min- 
ing bills,  and  twice  failed  to  override 
vetoes,  until  the  bill  finally  become 
law  in  1977.  It  took  4  years  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  divide  Alaska  lands  between 
development  and  wilderness  areas. 

n  1700 

In  recent  years  he  helped  enact  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Act,  a  major  wilderness 
act  and  many  others. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  adequately  ex- 
press the  obligation  of  the  country  for 
the  contributions  of  Mo  Udall  in  the 
environmental  field.  Literally  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
in  the  United  States  will  be  preserved 
for  generations  ahead,  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Mo  Udall. 

He  overcame  personal  handicaps.  As 
a  young  boy,  he  lost  an  eye.  Despite 
that  handicap,  he  excelled  in  athletics. 
He  overcame  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment on  many  occasions  in  the  House 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  effec- 
tive Members  to  serve  in  this  body. 

His  physical  health  is  turning  out  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  of  his  strug- 
gles. Elxcept  for  that,  he  would  con- 
tinue for  many,  many  years  to  grace 
this  institution  and  to  ennoble  our 
public  life. 

He  leaves  here  with  the  gratitude  of 
not  only  those  on  this  side,  but  all 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him.  He  leaves  with  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  constitu- 
ents he  served  so  well  in  a  30-year  pe- 
riod. 

He  has  above  his  desk  that  famous 
quotation  from  Will  Rogers  which  says, 
"We  are  here  for  just  a  spell  and  then 
pass  on.  So  get  a  few  laughs  and  do  the 
best  you  can.  Live  your  life  so  that 
whenever  you  lose,  you  are  ahead." 

After  30  years.  Mo  Udall  leaves  this 
institution  in  honorable  retirement 
and  very  much  ahead.  And  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  country  and  the  House  is  far 
ahead,  too. 


We  pay  our  respects  tonight  not  only 
to  Mo  but  to  the  family,  his  wife. 
Norma,  his  brother,  and  his  children. 
They  have  worked  in  recent  weeks  to 
see  that  Mo's  service  concluded  with 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  the 
citizens  he  has  represented  and  all  of 
those  with  whom  he  served. 

I  hope  in  this  small  way  tonight  we 
are  contributing  to  that  recognition. 
His  service  was  so  great  it  cannot  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  or  a  few 
speeches.  But  I  think  it  will  be  summed 
up  by  the  legacy  that  he  leaves  behind: 
A  fairer  society,  a  more  honorable  Na- 
tion, a  physical  inheritance  of  great 
wealth  and  beauty  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  most  of  all,  a  symbol  of 
grace  and  humor  and  honor  that  was 
and  is  Mo  Udall's  testament  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  KOSTMA"X^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  the  Speaker  and  so 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

There  are  not  many  people,  espe- 
cially today,  but  I  guess  ever,  who  are 
assessed  as  heroes  in  the  American 
Congress.  Many  of  us  are  only  known 
in  our  own  districts  or  in  a  small  seg- 
ment of  society  that  has  an  interest  in 
the  particular  legislation  in  which  we 
are  involved.  If  we  work  in  exports,  the 
people  in  the  export  area  may  know 
you.  If  you  are  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  few  folks  interested  in  the 
courts  and  judiciary  issues  may  know 
you.  So  most  of  us  work  in  relative  an- 
onymity for  a  body  that  is  constantly 
on  television.  There  are  so  many  of  us, 
there  are  435  plus  our  delegates,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  penetrate  the  public 
consciousness;  but  Mo  Udall  was 
somebody  who  as  a  result  of  his  merit, 
his  effort,  his  wit  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Congress  was  someone 
known  across  the  country.  There  are 
not  many  people  that  you  can  bring  in 
to  your  own  congressional  district  and 
have  your  constituents  feel  that  it  is 
not  just  another  person  in  public  office, 
but  somebody  very  special  coming  in  to 
join  you. 

Mo  Udall  with  his  wit  and  humor, 
with  his  incredible  accomplishments  in 
the  Congress,  his  books,  particularly 
his  last  book,  "Too  Funny  To  Be  Presi- 
dent," something  that  I  think  has 
given  him  a  place  maybe  up  there  with 
Will  Rogers  in  America,  a  politician  on 
the  inside,  a  humorist  on  the  inside 
with  the  kind  of  wit  and  charm  that 
never  put  the  institution  down,  but 
showed  America  that  we  in  elective  of- 
fice with  all  we  do  could  have  some 
humor  and  wit  about  us. 

I  want  to  talk  about  one  small  part 
of  what  Mo  Udall  did,  not  the  grand 
national  parks,  not  his  efforts  in  Alas- 
ka and  clean  water  and  reform  of  gov- 
ernment, trying  to  make  our  system 
more  representative,  less  controlled  by 
a  mad  chase  for  money,  his  impact  on 


Presidential  campaigns  forcing  other 
candidates  to  discuss  issues  they  might 
have  ignored,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
one  moment  and  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,  and  also  on  my  own  be- 
half, my  own  interest  in  archeology, 
that  it  is  an  issue  with  not  a  broad  con- 
stituency. As  we  talk  about  special  in- 
terests in  America,  it  is  not  one  that 
gets  you  great  political  benefit  to  be 
out  there  fighting  for  archeological 
sites  and  archeological  interests.  You 
probably  make  more  enemies  trying  to 
protect  a  site  than  helping  people;  but 
Mo  Udall  led  this  Nation  in  establish- 
ing some  archeological  legrislation  that 
protected  the  historic  and  ancient  sites 
in  this  land.  As  we  develop  these  sites, 
as  we  take  the  time  to  gain  knowledge 
about  our  ancestors,  we  will  learn 
about  ourselves  and  present  some  valu- 
able information  to  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

Without  Mo  Udall,  we  would  be  in  a 
position  in  archeological  presentation 
comparative  to  the  dark  ages.  His  ef- 
forts in  the  Congress  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  moved  us  for- 
ward. 

So  I  will  place  that  statement  in  the 
Record  with  my  own  appreciation  for 
his  efforts,  and  close  with  this,  that  I 
came  to  this  Congress  11  years  ago.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  sought  to  be  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  was  because  Mo 
Udall  was  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. He  set  an  ethical  standard  for  con- 
duct and  a  commitment  for  working 
for  the  people  in  this  country  that 
every  legislator  can  use  as  a  model.  We 
can  only  hope  to  achieve  just  a  little 
bit  of  the  humor  that  he  used  to  get  us 
through  all  those  tough  days  in  com- 
mittee and  then  through  the  floor. 

We  will  miss  Mo.  We  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery  and  hope  to  see  him 
again  as  a  friend  here  and  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter 
from  the  Society  for  American  Archae- 
ology, as  follows: 

societv  for  american 
archaeology, 
Office  of  Government  Relations, 

Washington.  DC,  May  2.  1991. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Care  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Gejdenson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Representative  Udall:  On  behalf  of 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology  (SAA).  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  all  of  your  contributions  to 
furthering  the  needs  and  goals  of  archaeol- 
ogy and  historic  preservation  through  the 
legislative  process.  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, your  contribution  to  archaeology  and 
historic  preservation  on  public  lands  and  na- 
tional parks  has  been  measureless.  There- 
fore, as  you  retire  on  May  4,  1991.  the  Society 
for  American  Archaeology  would  like  to  ex- 
tend its  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  your 
commitment  to  archaeology  and  historic 
preservation  and  for  your  efforts  to  promote 
and  protect  the  Nation's  natural  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
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Members  of  this  House.  Mo  Udall  is  a 
special  American.  You  go  into  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  you  will 
see  a  picture  of  Mo  before  he  became 
ill.  and  you  see  this  vigorous,  great 
American.  He  epitomizes  what  we 
would  like  to  think  our  country  stands 
for.  He  stood  for  it.  That  is  the  type  of 
man  he  is.  Mo  is  a  man  of  vision,  per- 
sistence, patience,  compassion  and,  of 
course,  as  you  have  heard  so  many 
times  here  today,  a  great  American 
with  warm  humor. 

Few  who  achieve  the  influence  that 
he  did  during  30  years  of  extraordinary 
service  to  this  country  retain  such 
warmth,  such  a  sense  of  humor  and  so 
much  humility.  He  was  not  only  loved 
and  beloved,  but  he  was  an  astute  lead- 
er. 

You  would  always  approach  Mo 
Udall  to  ask  for  help,  to  ask  for  his 
advise,  and  so  forth.  This  man  was  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  great  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  But  he  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor. 

So  perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  re- 
mind the  House  that  he  also  played  a 
role  in  setting  up  the  postal  system  as 
we  know  it  today.  So  Mo  was  also 
human;  everything  was  not  perfect. 

We  all  kidded  him  about  that  many 
times. 

But  America  would  not  be  America 
as  we  know  it  today  without  Mo 
Udall.  He  brought  into  it  and  pre- 
served so  much  of  this  country,  the 
Alaska  lands  bill  that  you  have  heard 
so  much  about  today,  and  other  legisla- 
tion. 

When  Mo  Udall  ran  for  President 
back  in  1976,  his  vision,  his  candor,  his 
honesty  won  him  the  admiration  of 
many  who  appreciated  his  straight- 
forward, down-to-Earth  approach  to 
the  issues.  Yet.  even  in  the  pitched  bat- 
tles for  the  State  primaries,  he  never 
lost  sight  that  it  was  the  people  with 
whom  and  for  whom  he  was  working. 

During  my  yeai^  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Mo  was  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  a 
friend  who  was  never  too  busy,  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HUTTO]  just  said,  he  was  always  the 
stateman  to  all  of  us  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  offshore 
areas  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  guidance,  the  sup- 
port and  the  leadership  of  Mo  Udall. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  eastern- 
most and  westernmost  points  of  the 
United  States,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— my  home — are  named  after  the 
Udall  brothers,  Stewart  and  Mo.  These 
points  look  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  named  after  a  gentleman  who 
indeed  in  many  ways  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize much  that  is  America,  its  ge- 
nius, its  temperance,  its  leadership  and 
the  hard-earned,  well-deserved  respect 
of  their  fellow  Americans. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mo  Udall 
stands  as  a  giant  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. Mo  Udall  is  on  a  par  with  the 
greatest  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  these  Halls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  him,  we 
will  miss  his  wisdom,  we  will  miss  his 
humor  and  we  will  miss  his  comrade- 
ship and  remember  him  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Mo  Udall  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  No  man 
deserves  it  more. 

I  wish  him  swift  recovery. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  in  these 
difficult  times  he  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  a  loyal  and  a  loving  and  wonder- 
ful human  being  by  his  side,  his  wife. 
Norma,  to  help  him  through  these  dif- 
ficult days. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  Mo 
Udall's  contribution  to  this  body,  to 
his  State  of  Arizona  and  to  his  country, 
including  the  State  of  Indiana.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  had  not  had 
much  time  in  the  last  3  or  4  months  to 
know  Mo  Udall  very  well,  but  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  three  different 
things  very  briefly  that  have  most  in- 
delibly impressed  me  about  Mo  Udall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  4  years  I  worked  on 
the  staff  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona, Senator  DENNIS  DeConcini.  Staff 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it  is  in- 
evitable, always  talk  about  other  Mem- 
bers. We  did  a  lot  of  work  with  Mo 
Udall  and  his  staff.  Mo  Udall  always 
took  the  time,  when  we  were  working 
with  him,  to  ask  not  only  how  the  Sen- 
ator was  but  to  ask  how  the  staff  peo- 
ple were  and  to  pat  somebody  on  the 
back  or  on  the  shoulder  when  they  did 
a  nice  job. 

Mo  Udall  cared  about  everybody, 
not  just  other  Members. 

As  a  colleague,  as  a  nervous  fresh- 
man coming  into  this  body  for  a  caucus 
for  one  of  the  fii^t  times,  this  is  a  busy 
place  and  some  people  scoot  by  you 
rather  quickly.  Mo  Udall  was  not  feel- 
ing well.  You  could  tell  that  the  strug- 
gles with  his  health  were  affecting  him 
to  some  degree.  But  he  still  took  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  tell  me  a  joke. 
That  meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  it  is  some- 
thing I  will  never  forget,  and  it  is 
something  that  touched  me. 

He  is  alive  with  humor,  and  this 
place  will  be  alive  with  humor  for  a 
long  time,  remembering  Mo  Udall. 

Last,  as  a  Member  of  this  institution, 
sometimes  we  struggle  with  our  pride 
in  this  institution  when  we  have  town 
meetings  and  people  are  not  very 
pleased  with  the  job  that  Congress  is 
doing.  Well,  Mo  Udall  brought  respect 
to  this  body.  It  is  something  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  at,  to  bring  respect 
here.  I  have  learned  that  from  Mo  and 
other  distinguished  Members  in  this 
body.  And  even  as  a  freshman  Member, 
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having  been  here  for  3  months,  Mo 
Udall  has  taught  me  much  about  poli- 
tics, about  public  service,  about  laugh- 
ter and  about  caring  about  people. 

Thank  you.  Mo,  and  God  speed  and 
God  bless  your  family. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  share  with  the  people  here  today  my 
fondness  and  my  recollection  about 
that  wonderful  man.  Mo  Udall. 

I  am  the  proud  owner,  incidentally, 
of  five  copies  of  that  great  book,  "Too 
Funny  to  be  President."  I  went  to  the 
signing  and  was  able  to  get  there  early 
and  got  those  copies  signed  one  day.  I 
treasure  them  very  much.  I  presented 
one  to  my  father,  who  has  since  de- 
ceased. He  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Then 
one  to  my  father-in-law  and  others, 
very  special  members  of  my  family.  I 
was  able  to  help  share  the  wisdom  of 
Mo  Udall  and  his  wit  as  well  to  my 
family  members  who  had  never  had  the 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mo. 

Mo  had  a  lot  of  jokes.  Mo  believed 
that  once  he  told  a  joke,  it  belonged  to 
the  public  domain. 

I  was  never  shy  about  using  Mo 
Udall's  jokes,  no  matter  what  cir- 
cumstances I  happened  to  be  in. 

One  night  I  was  in  Athens,  GA,  and 
was  introducing  coach  Vince  Dooley,  a 
very  famous  coach  and  athletic  direc- 
tor at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Coach 
Dooley  is  a  good  man,  a  pretty  serious 
fellow.  His  wife,  Barbara,  was  sitting 
next  to  him  as  well. 

I  told  an  old  story  that  Mo  used  to 
tell  that  politicians  and  football  coach- 
es are  very  similar.  In  fact,  here  is  how 
they  are  similar:  One  is,  they  have  to 
be  smart  enough  to  know  the  players 
to  get  by,  and  they  have  to  be  dumb 
enough  to  think  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  important.  Coach  Dooley  did 
not  appreciate  that  comparison  be- 
tween politicians  and  football  coaches. 
But  his  wife  burst  with  laughter.  So,  I 
could  tell  that  she  is  the  one  with  the 
sense  of  humor  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
he. 

But  in  any  event,  what  Mo  Udall 
taught  us  so  many,  many  times  is  that 
we  can  take  ourselves  entirely  too  seri- 
ously. He  perfected  the  art,  I  have 
heard  said  many,  many  times  here 
today,  that  you  take  the  job  seriously 
but  do  not  take  yoiorselves  seriously. 
That  is  how  he  was  so  effective. 

I  want  to  recall  before  this  body  one 
personal  experience  I  had  with  Mo 
Udall.  One  thing  that  I  saw  that  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see.  That  occurred  just  this 
past  October. 
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Everybody  here  and  everybody,  I 
think,  in  the  sound  of  my  voice  prob- 


ably went  through  the  misery  we  all 
went  through  last  October  when  we 
tried  to  adjourn.  This  was  not  Con- 
gress' finest  hour,  incidentally,  when 
we  grappled  over  the  budget,  and  we 
had  sessions  through  the  weekend,  and 
many  of  us  could  not  go  back  to  our 
districts  to  finish  our  campaign  be- 
cause we  simply  had  to  stay  up  here 
and  be  in  session.  I  think  Speaker 
Foley  quite  wisely  made  us  stay  in  ses- 
sion until  we  finished  our  business, 
even  though  the  elections  were  only 
about  a  week  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  night  we  were 
in  session,  after  being  up  here  for  about 
3  weekends  straight,  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  recall  we  stayed  up  all  night 
Saturday  night,  and  then  until  Sunday 
morning,  and  fortunately  our  proceed- 
ings are  broadcast  here  on  TV  because 
I  do  not  think  my  wife  would  have  ever 
believed  that  I  was  up  all  Saturday 
night  attending  a  session  of  Congress 
and  voting,  but  we  in  fact  were.  And  as 
most  everyone  here  recalls,  we  spent 
the  night  in  our  offices  waiting  for  the 
bells  to  ring  and  waiting  to  make  that 
final  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  feeling  like  many 
Members  of  the  House  might  have  felt 
that  day,  somewhat  perturbed  and 
upset  with,  not  only  the  performance 
of  Congress,  but  really  looking  at  my- 
self and  wondering  is  this  what  I  really 
want  to  do?  I  really  want  to  keep  on 
doing  this  and  putting  up  with  the  har- 
assment we  are  getting  from  the  folks 
back  home  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inconvenience  and  the  long,  long  ses- 
sions we  were  having  up  here?  And  I 
was  frankly  feeling  a  little  sorry  for 
myself  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
as  I  had  cast  that  last  vote,  and  I  was 
going  over  to  my  office  to  get  a  cab  to 
take  an  early  flight  out  to  Atlanta, 
where  I  had  to  go  and  be  at  a  church 
service  where  I  was  speaking  at  about 
10  or  11  o'clock  later  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  feeling  somewhat 
sorry  for  myself.  I  was  working  too 
hard.  Is  it  really  worth  it?  What  is  this 
all  about  anyway? 

When  I  came  down  to  the  basement 
and  was  about  to  go  to  the  Cannon 
Building  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing as  the  last  vote  was  being  cast,  I 
saw  Mo  Udall  from  a  distance  walking 
over  to  cast  that  last  vote  to  pass  that 
last  budget,  and  we  all  know  it  took 
him  quite  a  while  to  get  from  his  office 
over  in  Cannon  to  over  here  on  the 
floor.  But  as  I  approached  him  and  as  I 
came  one  step  closer  and  one  step  clos- 
er, I  thought  to  myself:  Here  am  I  feel- 
ing sorry  for  myself.  Here  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  it  is  all  about.  And  here  is  Mo 
Udall,  crippled,  tired.  He  has  been  up 
all  night,  a  man  25  years  older  than  I 
am,  and  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk,  but 
still  coming  through  to  cast  that  last 
vote. 

Since  that  time  I  reflect  back  on 
that,  and  I  have  told  the  story  many 
times,  and  I  really  have  not  felt  sorry 


for  myself  anymore  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  know,  and  to 
work  with  and  to  love  Mo  Udall.  and 
we  shall  miss  him.  and  his  heritage  is 
one  that  will  never  be  forgotten  here  at 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young}. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  KOSTMAYER]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  watching  this  tes- 
timony to  a  gentleman  that  I  have 
known  for  18  years,  probably  longer 
than  anybody  that  spoke,  and  I  was  in 
my  office  doing  my  work,  and  I  decided 
I  had  to  come  over  and  speak  about  a 
House  Member  that  I  have  served  with 
that  long  and  watched  him  over  the 
years  be  my  greatest  adversary  next  to 
John  Seiberling.  But  out  of  that  adver- 
sarial role  we  became  very  good 
friends. 

And  many  people  talk  about  Mo 
Udall's  wit.  and  it  is  the  thing  that 
kept  us  together.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
able  to  recite  his  wit.  but  my  col- 
leagues know  how  it  is  to  sit  in  a  room 
in  a  committee  where  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  are  taking  away  what  we  be- 
lieve our  rights  are  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

However.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  Mo  had  a  way 
of  telling  me  that  what  he  was  doing  he 
believed  in.  and  that  I  deeply  re- 
spected. He  always,  as  many  people 
have  mentioned,  was  straightforward. 
He  was  always  generous  to  me.  he  was 
always  warm.  and.  if  he  beat  me,  he  al- 
ways told  me  when  he  was  going  to 
beat  me.  That  I  deeply  respected  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beat  him  twice  in  his 
committee  with  him  being  the  major- 
ity. He  took  it  both  times  very  gra- 
ciously and  turned  around  and  beat  me 
on  the  House  floor,  and  that  again  is  a 
great  trait  of  a  great  leader. 

Now  in  my  State  of  Alaska  every- 
body knows  Stewart  Udall.  He  locked 
up  the  State,  and  then  Mo  Udall  made 
it  into  many  parks  and  made  it  wilder- 
ness. We  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
right.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  will  be  right. 
But  he  believed  in  what  he  was  doing, 
and  only  time  will  tell. 

I  do  know  this,  that  as  time  goes  by. 
even  in  Alaska  there  is  a  grreat  more 
appreciation  of  what  he  was  able  to  do. 

In  speaking  about  Mo.  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  able  to  hear  me.  I  say  I 
will  miss  him  tremendously.  We  have  a 
new  chairman.  He  is  a  good  man.  He 
will  be  a  good  friend.  But  being  with 
someone  over  a  period  of  18  years,  and 
watching  him  come  up  through  the 
subcommittee  ranks,  and  then  to  the 
full  committee  chairmanship,  and  be- 
coming the  senior  member  on  my  side, 
and  working  with  somebody  side  by 
side,  it  is  a  relationship  that  I  will 
cherish  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  I 
hope   Mo   will   cherish   the   friendship 
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that  I  feel  to^'ard  him.  I  say,  "Mo,  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing,  that  as  this 
year  goes  by,  and  the  next  year,  and 
the  year  after,  watch  what  we  do,  and 
let  us  know.  Eren  then  I  will  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say.  God  bless  you." 

Mr.  KOSTM^YER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  BEN-'LEY]. 

Mrs.  BENTL^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
vey  delighted  to  let  the  special  orders 
that  I  had  reserved  be  pushed  back  in 
order  to  allow  ;his  tribute  to  that  won- 
derful America  a.  Mo  Udall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  serve  on  any  of 
bis  committee},  but  I  listened  about 
him  from  all  ol  the  other  Members,  the 
Members  on  01  ir  side  who  served  with 
him.  They  always  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  him. 

What  I  remember  most  about  him  is 
his  pleasance.  He  is  just  so  pleasant. 
Every  time  I  a  aw  him,  even  though  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  move,  he  had  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  he  always  had  a 
hello,  and  a  veiy  nice  hello. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  certainly  will  be 
missed  in  this  1  tody  because  he  was  just 
such  a  very,  very  nice  human  being, 
and  I  do  wani  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KOST- 
MATER]  and  thte  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]  wl  10  took  this  special  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  American 
while  he  can  inatch  what  everybody  is 
saying  about  h  m. 

Mr.  KOSTM^YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
came  here  in  1}77.  having  been  elected 
in  1976.  The  ysar  1976,  of  course,  was 
the  year  that  (congressman  Udaix.  was 
a  candidate  foi'  the  nomination  of  our 
party,  and  I  vo)ted  for  Mo  Udall  in  the 
Democratic  priimary  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1976,  and  we  shared  a  campaign 
headquarters  Jn  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  I  never  met  him,  but  I 
knew  his  worl:  and  admired  his  posi- 
tions, and  I  have  a  special  admiration 
for  the  strong  positions  he  took  on  the 
environment. 

And  then  I  ciime  here  in  1977,  in  Jan- 
uary of  that  y  iar,  having  been  elected 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  joined  the  In- 
terior Committee  on  which  I  have 
served  continuously  since  1976  except 
for  one  term  jwhen  I  was  defeated.  I 
came  back  in  1982  and  got  back  on  the 
Interior  Committee. 

And  there  isja  great  deal  which  has 
been  said  about  Mo  Udall  today,  and  I 
really  do  not  ^ve  very  much  to  add 
except  for  a  douple  of  things,  one  of 
which  someon^  who  spoke  earlier  said, 
and  that  is  that  this  is  an  institution 
which  is  pretty  badly  beaten  up  in  the 
country  thesel  days.  Sometimes  it  is 
justifiable,  butj  most  often.  I  think,  not 
justifiable. 

Mr.  Speakeri  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressman Uda^  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  has,  I  tiink,  enhanced  the  stat- 
ipstitution.  I  think  his 
membership  reflected  well  on  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  think  that  is  very,  very 
important.  We  remember  him  for  many 


things,  and  most  of  those  things  have 
already  been  spoken  of  more  elo- 
quently than  I  can  speak  of  them,  for 
challenging  this  institution  in  in- 
stances when  it  needed  to  be  chal- 
lenged, for  his  hard  work  in  preserving 
and  protecting  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  American  landscape,  for  his  integ- 
rity, for  his  humor. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
most  of  all  his  personal  kindness,  and, 
having  voted  for  him  in  1976,  not  know- 
ing him.  and  then  getting  to  know  him, 
I  was  glad  I  voted  for  him  because  I 
think  very  often  in  politics,  as  I  sup- 
pose in  other  professions,  people  are 
not  always  what  they  seem  to  be.  Mo 
Udall  was  what  he  seemed  to  be. 
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He  seemed  to  be  superficially  kind 
and  gentle  and  sensitive  and  under- 
standing, and  when  you  got  to  know 
him,  you  found  out  that  it  was  not  su- 
perficial, that  he  really  was  that  way. 

I  think  that  in  our  lives  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  we  regret,  but 
we  never  regret  being  kind  to  other 
people.  And  that  will  always  be,  I 
think,  one  of  his  most  outstanding  fea- 
tures, his  personal  kindness. 

So  while  we  regret  his  departure 
from  the  House,  we  wish  him  Godspeed, 
we  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery.  He  will 
always  be  in  ovir  hearts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Catifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  resignation  of  our  colleague  Mo  Udall 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Friday, 
we  fiave  all  lost  a  national  treasure. 

Mo  has  t}een  a  close  friend  arxj  mentor 
since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1 975.  For 
many  Members  of  Congress,  he  served  as  a 
peeriess  role  model:  A  leader  of  unassaiiabie 
integrity,  matchless  wit,  real  compassion,  and 
a  determination  to  always  do  the  rigfit  thing. 

There  have  been  so  many  landmarks  in 
Mo's  career,  it  is  diffKult  to  know  where  to 
begin  to  recount  them. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  reform  of  Congress 
at  a  time  when  such  efforts  were  rrat  appre- 
ciated by  Members  or  the  public.  He  was  an 
earty  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  he  fought 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  civil  rights. 

But  it  Is  his  record  as  cfuirman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  where  Mo  has  left  his  greatest 
mark.  He  hias  had  no  peer  in  our  lifetime  for 
placing  and  keeping  environmental  protection 
on  the  front  burner  of  American  public  policy. 
Indeed,  he  joins  a  small  pantheon  of  Ameri- 
cans— Theodore  Roosevelt,  HaroW  Ickes, 
John  Muir,  Phillip  Burton — who  have  shaped 
the  modern  consen/ation  and  environmental 
nrxjvements. 

Every  day,  somewtiere  in  tfie  United  States, 
someone  is  rafting,  canoeing,  fishing,  hiking, 
or  camping  on  larvj  tfiat  was,  in  orw  way  or 
another,  touched  by  Mo  Udall. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
wikJerness  or  wiWIands  ttiat  have  t)een  pre- 
served for  this  arxi  future  generations  by  Mo 
Udall. 

Our  Natior^l  Parte  System  is  today  twk»  as 
big  as  It  was  t)ecause  Mo  Udall  made  it  hap- 
pen. 
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He  cared  greatly,  and  wortced  hard,  on  be- 
half of  American  Indians  arnj  the  people  of 
America's  territories.  Mo  fought  on  their  t)ehalf 
for  improved  education,  health,  and  welfare. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Mo  was  in  the  middle 
of  virtually  every  major  legislative  battle  that 
faced  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  War  and 
peace,  civil  unrest,  civil  rights,  ethk^s,  canrv 
paign  reform,  healtti  care,  gun  control,  immi- 
gration, nuclear  energy,  and  of  course,  the  en- 
vironment. His  effectiveness,  his  integrity,  arxl 
his  leadership  won  him  the  admiration  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  tfie  aisle,  and 
throughout  America. 

Future  generations  will  talk  about  what  a 
Member  of  Congress  shoukj  be — how  they 
should  conduct  themselves,  how  they  should 
approach  an  issue,  how  they  should  deal  with 
their  colleagues,  how  they  shouki  serve  their 
constituents,  how  they  can  do  the  best  for 
their  State  and  their  country.  Those  future 
generations  need  only  point  to  Mo  Udall  and 
say,  "That's  how  it  should  be  done." 

Perfiaps  Mo's  greatest  legacy  will  be  the 
legacy  of  laughter.  In  an  institution  and  profes- 
sion not  reknowned  for  setf-deprecatkm  and 
genuine  humor.  Mo  never  lost  his  wit  or  his 
optimism. 

Mo  kept  a  quotation  from  Will  Rogers  on  his 
office  wall.  More  than  anything,  it  summed  up 
his  career  as  a  public  servant  and  his  philoso- 
phy. 

"We  come  tiere  for  just  a  spell  arxJ  then 
pass  on,"  Rogers  wrote.  "So  get  a  few  laughs 
and  do  the  best  you  can.  Live  your  life  so  that 
wtien  you  lose,  your  are  ahead." 

For  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Interior  Committee,  wfio  worked  with  him  in 
the  Congress,  and  who  supported  his  canv 
paign  for  President  in  1976,  his  career  has  set 
an  extraordinary  standard  for  put}tk:  servrce, 
for  commitment  to  kleals,  arxl  for  effective- 
ness, 

I  will  deeply  miss  Mo's  advk:e  and  counsel 
on  a  daily  basis  in  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  joins  me  in  wishing 
Mo  improved  health  and  much  happiness  in 
retirement,  and  in  tfianking  him  for  his  innu- 
merable contributions  to  making  Cortgress  arxl 
America  better  by  having  sen/ed  with  us  and 
inspired  us  to  carry  on  his  legacy. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  celetxating  Morris  K.  Udall 
and  the  30  years  that  he  has  devoted  to  this 
institution,  an  institution  whose  stature  has 
grown  t>ecause  of  his  leadership. 

We  are  fortunate,  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  have  been  graced  with  a  long 
list  of  outstanding,  effective,  and  capable  lead- 
ers whose  commitment  to  puUk;  servk:e  has 
t)enefited  the  entire  Nation.  Mo  Udall  leads 
this  list.  His  tireless  efforts  to  improve  tfie 
House  as  an  institution,  to  sen/e  his  constitu- 
ents, and  to  define,  shape,  arxi  demand  hon- 
esty arxJ  integrity  in  national  polk;y  dettates 
set  an  exemplary  standard  for  us  all.  Think  of 
what  this  Nation  coukj  be  if  we  all  had  the  for- 
titude, the  moral  convk:tion,  and  ttie  sfieer 
courage  of  Mo  Udall 

When  I  think  of  Mo,  so  many  wonderful  inv 
ages  come  to  mind.  He  is  probabiy  best 
known  for  his  work  on  preserving  our  Nation's 
wikJemess.  The  name  Mo  Uoall  is  rx>w  syrv 
onymous  with  wikJemess.  Because  of  Mo, 
thousands  of  acres  of  our  Natk}n's  natural  her- 
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itage  are  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  His  resolute  stand  on  Alaska 
symtxjiizes  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 
Against  all  odds  and  some  very  formidable  op- 
ponents, Mo  Udall  has  never  wavered  from 
his  commitment  to  Alaska. 

While  the  environment  has  been  top  on  the 
list  of  Mo  Udall's  accomplishments,  it  is  by 
no  nf>eans  his  only  interest.  Mo  has  dedicated 
his  energy  to  many  other  national  issues  from 
campaign  finarx:e  reform  to  civil  service  re- 
form, and  to  otfier  areas  of  concem  for  the 
Second  District  of  Arizona. 

I  remember,  after  my  election  and  before  I 
was  formally  swom  into  office,  I  visited  the  In- 
terior Committee  where  a  bill  to  create  the 
San  Francisco  Maritime  Park  was  b)eing  con- 
sidered. Mo  Udall  left  his  committee  post  to 
welcome  me  to  Congress  and  to  express  his 
support  for  what  would  become  a  new  Na- 
tional Park  unit  in  San  Francisco.  Mo"s  work  is 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  every  day  in  my  city. 
Given  his  energetic  commitment  over  three 
decades  in  Congress,  I  believe  that  his  work 
is  being  similariy  enjoyed  and  appreciated  in 
every  congressional  district  in  this  country. 

I  cherish  Mo's  friendship,  his  unassuming 
way,  his  gracious  manner,  and  his 
unmatchable  wit.  We  have  all  benefited  from 
his  work,  we  will  all  miss  him  now  that  he  is 
retiring.  Mo  Udall  can  proudly  look  on  his 
congressional  career  knowing  that  he  has 
made  a  real  difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  that  he  has  done  it  with 
grace,  with  style,  with  humor,  and  with  integ- 
rity. He  embodies  the  best  of  the  public  serv- 
ant, the  t)est  of  this  institution,  and  the  t)est  of 
the  American  tradition. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
the  Memtjers  of  the  House  and  to  everyone 
who  has  known  him.  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall  deserves  the  profound  and  appre- 
ciative thianks  of  the  Nation  for  three  decades 
of  oustanding  public  sen/ice. 

I  was  touched  by  the  Udall  magic  from  the 
nxjment  I  arrived  in  Washington.  After  my 
election  to  Congress  in  the  only  special  held 
in  1969,  Mo  UDALL  was  the  first  Memt>er  to 
greet  me.  He  was  in  his  fifth  term  at  the  time, 
and  he  provided  me  with  more  than  2  hours 
of  wisdom  atxjut  Congress,  Washington,  and 
the  world. 

Mo  Udall's  resignation  from  the  House  be- 
comes effective  on  May  4,  but  his  achieve- 
ments will  be  enduring.  His  accomplishments 
extend  from  the  inner  workings  of  the  House 
to  national  politics  to  the  Democratic  Party  to 
major  environmental  legislation,  especially  for 
the  West  whrch  he  has  cherished  so  much.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  insight,  his 
wisdom,  his  understanding,  and  his  enormous 
impact  on  our  Nation. 

Mo  Udall  is  unmatched  in  the  grace,  dig- 
nity, and  good  humor  with  which  he  has  lived 
his  life,  whether  in  good  times  or  in  adversity. 
He  has  confronted  an  illness  whk:h  would 
have  destroyed  lesser  men  and  not  yiekJed  an 
irKh  for  more  than  a  decade. 

For  several  years,  we  worthed  closely  to- 
gether on  issues  relating  to  water  resources. 
As  always,  he  demonstrated  remarkable 
krxAvtedge  of  the  issues,  as  well  as  a  notat>le 
dedicatk>n  to  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  14  years,  he  left  his 
mark  on  America.  He  was  the  moving  force  on 
legislation  to  protect  wilderness  areas,  to  pro- 
tect Alaskan  lands,  to  regulate  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste,  and  to  restrict  strip-mining. 

More  than  that  was  his  enormous  impact  on 
an  entire  generation  of  Memtsers  in  the  House. 
It  was  not  only  through  his  forward-looking 
leadership  on  issues  such  as  environmental 
protection,  campaign  reforms,  and  even  for- 
eign policy. 

It  was  through  the  force  of  his  personality. 
Mo  Udall  came  to  Congress  to  make  a  dif- 
ference— and  he  showed  the  Memtjers  of  the 
House  how  it  could  be  done. 

Since  I  came  to  the  House  22  years  ago, 
there  have  been  vast  changes  in  the  way  this 
House  works.  Mo  Udall  was  responsitHe,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  for  many  of  those 
changes. 

The  House  and  the  Nation  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent— and  better — places  because  of  the 
tireless  wori<  of  Mo  Udall.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Mo  Udall  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  I  regret 
that  he  has  made  the  decision  to  leave  the 
House.  I  wish  Mo,  his  wife.  Norma,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Udall  family  all  the  best  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  say  goodbye 
to  my  good  frierxJ  and  colleague  Mo  Udall.  It 
was  my  honor  to  serve  with  him  as  a  memtjer 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
since  first  coming  to  Congress  in  1 983. 

While  Mo  and  I  did  not  always  agree  on  the 
issues,  I  knew  that  I  could  always  count  on 
fair  treatment  and  would  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  case. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
Mo  on  the  nuclear  waste  issue,  and  despite 
the  ultimate  outcome  Mo  always  dealt  fairiy 
with  me  and  my  constituents.  He  was  the 
guiding  force  t}ehind  the  original  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  intractable  problem  of  disposal  of 
the  Nation's  high  level  nuclear  waste.  His  wori< 
to  craft  a  law  that  was  palatable  to  all  interests 
was  a  testament  to  his  abilities  as  a  legislator. 

Mo  always  understood  that  other  Members 
had  constituents  arxj  interests  to  represent 
equal  to  his  own.  And  t}ecause  of  his  under- 
standing of  why  we  are  all  here  he  understood 
how  to  make  the  system  work  for  us  all. 

Mo  Udall  was  a  gentleman  with  a  gentle 
touch  arxJ  I  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  take  pari  in  this  special  order 
for  our  friend  and  colleague,  Morris  K.  Udall. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Congressman 
Owens  for  reserving  this  time  for  a  man  wtw 
richly  deserves  not  only  our  thanks,  but  the 
thanks  of  all  Amerkans.  Although  Mo  Udall 
will  retire  from  this  Chamber  in  a  few  days,  his 
legacy  and  his  influence  will  not  soon  pass. 

To  my  mind  there  are  several  "Mo  Udalls" 
known  to  us  here  and  people  around  the 
country.  There  is  Mo  Udall,  the  16-term  Con- 
gressman from  Arizona  who  often  proudly  held 
the  flag  of  progressive  kJeas  in  an  area  ttiat 
has  grown  increasingly  conservative.  There  is 
Mo  Udall,  the  ardent  environmentalist,  who 
wamed  of  the  dangers  our  Earth  faced  long 
Ijefore  anyone  heard  of  "Earth  Day."  There  is 
Mo  Udall,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Conv 
mittee,  one  of  the  best  friends  our  national 


parks  have  ever  had.  There  is  Mo  Udall, 
champion  of  the  rights  of  native  Americans, 
again  well  before  Indian  matters  had  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress. 

There  is  Mo  Udall,  the  1976  Presidential 
candidate  who  brought  such  honest  det>ate  of 
important  issues  to  that  campaign.  We  all  miss 
those  days,  before  30-second  "attack  ads," 
when  Mo  Udall  and  other  candidates  would 
have  real  debates  on  the  national  agenda. 
There  is  Mo  Udall,  the  great  humorist  who  al- 
ways had  a  great  line  on  the  pressing  matter 
of  the  day.  His  humor,  often  suffused  with  a 
large  dose  of  tnjth,  made  the  serious  debates 
of  this  House  a  bit  easier.  Mo  Udall  is  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  Will  Rogers  and  Adiai 
Stevenson,  a  man  he  often  quotes,  and  he 
continues  to  add  to  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion of  politk:al  humor.  Mo  titled  his  autobiog- 
raphy 'Too  Funny  to  be  President,"  txjt  he 
was  never  too  funny  to  be  effective.  We  need 
his  light  touch  arourxj  here  more  than  ever. 
Mo  Udau's  message  is  always  worth  hearing 
and  humor  is  often  his  vehicle  for  effectively 
delivering  that  message. 

Finally,  there  is  Mo  Udall,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous character.  His  biography,  righit  from 
his  youth,  is  studded  with  health  problems, 
that  would  have  knocked  a  lesser  person  out 
of  the  game.  These  problems;  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  spinal  meningitis,  a  burst  appendix,  peri- 
tonitis, and  Parkinson's  disease,  did  not  stop 
Mo  Udall,  in  fact,  he  often  found  humor  in  his 
health  problems.  It  is  regrettatjie  that  Mo's 
Parkinson's  disease  has  caused  him  to  go  into 
retirement.  However,  we  can  all  learn  from  his 
courageous  t>attle  against  this  disease  and  we 
all  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  from  his  cur- 
rent problems,  associated  with  the  fall  fie  took 
at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  had  the  honor  of 
serving  a  little  more  than  2  years  with  Mo 
Udall,  but  I  feel  tfiat  he  has  taught  me  a  great 
deal  atx)ut  serving  in  Congress.  Democrats 
and  Republk:ans  alike  love  to  recount  Mo 
Udall  stories" — ^they  have  become  part  of  the 
lore  of  the  Congress.  We  will  all  continue  to 
look  to  Mo  for  advk:e  and  inspiration.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Mo.  his  wife  Norma,  and 
everyone  in  his  family  the  best  in  tfie  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  House  colleagues  today  on  this 
special  occasion  to  honor  the  dedrcated  serv- 
ice of  our  good  friend.  Mo  Udall  of  Arizona. 
As  we  all  know.  Mo  will  be  retiring  this  Satur- 
day, May  4,  1991,  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  neariy  30  years  of  outstand- 
ing servk;e  to  this  Nation  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

He  will  t>e  greatly  missed.  A  great  deal  will 
be  said  here  today  in  Titting  tribute  to  a  man 
of  immense  integrity  and  absolute  honor,  txjt 
it  can  all  be  boiled  down  to  the  simple  fact  that 
lie,  and  his  exceptional  leadership,  humor, 
and  woric  ethk;,  will  be  greatly  missed.  We  will 
rightly  praise  his  legislative  contritxitk}ns  and 
his  astute  ability  to  look  ahead  with  regard  to 
legislation  of  great  t>enefit  to  tfie  Nation.  In  the 
end,  our  collective  praise  will  add  up  to  how 
much  we  will  miss  Mo — after  we  fully  realize 
how  muph  Mo  has  given  us  all. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mo  kept  a  plaque 
near  his  desk  containing  a  quote  from  Will 
Rogers.  The  quote  read: 
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We  come  here  f<  r  just  a  spell  and  then  pass 
on.  So  get  a  few  aughs  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Live  your  1  Ife  so  that  whenever  you 
lose,  you  are  ahea  i. 

Mo  Udall  was  always  ahead.  His  legislative 
achievements  are  as  nrxjnumental  as  they  are 
legerxlary  and  loilg  lasting.  His  preservation 
efforts  for  Amertfca's  wilderness,  especially 
Alaskan  territory,  liave  assured  generations  of 
Americans  access  to  treasured  paric  and  wil- 
derness lands  for  years  to  come.  More  than 
100  million  acres  sf  Alaskan  wilderness  have 
been  preserved  aiKJ  protected  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  his  leadership.  We  have  scenic  rivers 
and  outstanding  p^s  all  across  this  great  Na- 
lk)n,  thanks  to  Mb  Udall— Chairman  Udall. 
And,  always,  in  tfie  pursuit  of  his  legislative 
agenda,  he  exerrlplified  grace,  good  humor, 
and  vision.  We,  hi ;  House  friends  and  associ- 
ates, were  the  imr  lediate  recipients  of  his  skill 
arxJ  frierxtehip. 

I  commend  those  responsible  for  this  spe- 
cial occasion  toda] .  In  reality,  our  appreciation 
for  Mo  will  extend  far  beyorxj  this  time  and 
place.  We  wish  Mq  the  very  best  in  retirement. 
As  I  noted  at  the|  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
and  reiterate  now:  He  will  t>e  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  ^r.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  conservationists  of  our  time. 
Mo  Udall. 

I  had  the  distirHt  honor  to  travel  to  Alaska 
with  Chairman  U3all  in  1987.  We  visited 
small  fishing  villaces  in  southeast  Alaska  as 
well  as  much  ol  the  arctic  region,  from 
Prudfx>e  Bay  to  I  he  coastal  plain.  At  every 
stop  we  made.  Mo  Udall  received  a  hero's 
wekx>nr)e,  as  if  he  had  represented  tf>e  State 
for  years. 

In  essence,  he  has.  Mo  Udall  has  chanv 
pioned  the  preser  ration  of  Alaska's  wildlands 
for  over  2  decade; :.  He  spearheaded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  [ANILCA]  and 
provkjed  the  necessary  leadership  to  enable 
Congress  to  pass  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act  last  year.  In  a^jition,  he  has  been  the  un- 
disputed leader  qn  wikJemess  designations, 
legislation  to  settle  historic  Indian  water  rights 
claims,  as  well  as  Ithe  Central  Arizona  Project. 

I  am  sure  no  orie  will  quite  fill  the  void  tfiat 
Mo  Uoall's  retireipent  will  leave.  His  unparal- 
3r  arxJ  connmitment  to  put)- 
^ly  unmatched  in  this  Ixxly. 
Ne  respect  of  the  American 
people  as  an  outstanding  vok»  for  the  protec- 
tkxi  of  public  lan<is  and  has  served  his  Ari- 
zona constituents  well.  ArxJ,  of  course,  his  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  denxxjratk:  Presidential  nom- 
inatxxi  in  1976  further  enhanced  his  national 
reputatkxi. 

I  am  truly  honored  to  have  served  in  the 
House  with  Mo  Udall.  His  compassion  and 
gift  for  compromise  hias  taught  me  a  great 
deal.  In  additk>n,  |  woukj  like  to  acknowledge 
Mo's  dedicated  staff,  who  among  them  have 
decades  of  experlience,  and  who  fiave  t>een 
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for  years  to  maintain  this  area  in  its  natural, 
pristine  conditkjn  in  perpetuity.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  Mo  Udall  to 
pass  this  legislation  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  today  so  that  we  may 
honor  our  colleague.  Mo  Udall,  and  celetxate 
his  contributions  to  our  Nation  and  this  institu- 
tion. 
In  "Mari<ings,"  Dag  Hammarskjold  writes: 
Never  look  down  to  test  the  grround  before 
taking  your  next  step;  only  he  who  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  far  horizon  will  find  his  right 
road. 

Mo  Udall's  resignation  from  this  body 
marks  the  erxJ  of  a  30-year  journey  to  dis- 
cover his  "right  road" — a  journey  of  learning, 
of  growth,  of  disappointment  and,  most  impor- 
tant, of  renewed  purpose. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  served  longer 
with  Mo  than  I  have.  Many  of  you  have 
worked  nnore  closely  with  him.  Yet,  it  is  my 
sense  that  Mo  was  transformed  by  his  jour- 
ney— nnoving  from  an  upstart  reformer  press- 
ing for  changes  in  the  House  seniority  system 
to  a  little  known  Presidential  candidate  to  a  re- 
spected legislator  and  much  admired  senior 
Member  of  this  institution. 

Unarguably,  Mo  has  put  his  imprint  on  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  bills,  working 
long  before  it  was  fashionable  to  preserve 
America's  wilderness  areas  for  future  genera- 
tions and  to  protect  the  unque  environment 
and  wildlife  of  Alaska. 

I,  however,  will  always  cherish  the  special 
demeanor  that  Mo  possessed:  the  grace  with 
which  he  conducted  himself,  his  disarming 
humor,  especially  his  ability  to  poke  fun  at 
himself — something  that's  often  missing  these 
days  from  this  institution,  and  his  courage  and 
spirit. 

Looking  back.  Mo  appears  to  have  found 
his  "right  road,"  to  the  t)enefit  of  this  kxKJy  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  long 
years  of  distinguished  service  and  leadership 
of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona. 

Otfiers  have  spoken  of  the  legislative  monu- 
ments he  leaves  b)ehind  as  he  closes  that  dis- 
tinguished career.  Those  monuments,  like  Mr. 
Udall  himself,  are,  indeed,  towering.  His  leg- 
islative achievements  have  been  of  historic 
proportions  and  will  long  be  rememtjered  by  a 
grateful  nation. 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  talk  about  some 
other  monuments,  some  different  kinds  of 
monuments,  Mr.  Udall  fashioned  over  the 
years. 

As  you  know,  my  home  State,  Iowa  tjegins 
the  Presidential  delegate  selection  process 
every  4  years.  In  1976,  when  Mr.  Udall 
sought  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, lowans  came  to  know  him  well  as  he 
campaigned  across  our  State. 

Even  though  that  campaign  was  15  years 
ago,  I  can  tell  you  today,  there  are  few  na- 
tional political  figures  held  in  higher  esteem, 
and  frankly,  few  more  loved  by  Democratic 
Party  activists  in  Iowa  than  Mr.  Udall. 

In  my  State,  we  will  long  rememtser  his 
many  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources,  but  the  monu- 
ments we  will  cherish  tfie  most  are  the  warm 
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and  lasting  friendships  so  many  of  us  in  Iowa 
were  able  to  form  with  one  of  the  true  legisla- 
tive giants  of  our  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mo  Udall 
retires  from  the  House  tomorrow,  this  institu- 
tion will  have  lost  one  of  its  greatest  re- 
sources. 

Mo  is  much  more  than  a  good  friend  to  us. 
He  has  been  a  source  of  leadership.  New 
Members  as  well  as  those  who  have  spent 
years  in  the  House  could  always  count  on  Mo 
to  be  a  source  of  advice  and  counsel.  Knowl- 
edgeable in  not  only  the  technical  ways  of  the 
Congress  but  in  its  human  dimensions.  Mo 
was  always  accessible,  helpful,  and  insightful. 

His  sense  of  humor  is  legendary.  Few  of  us 
have  worked  in  this  intense  and  at  times  dif- 
ficult environment  for  so  long  and  been  able  to 
retain  that  special  sense  of  t)alance  that  al- 
lows us — on  good  days  and  rough  ones — to 
smile  at  the  end  of  the  day.  No  matter  how 
pitched  the  legislative  b>attle.  Mo  could  always 
find  inner  peace  and  put  things  into  perspec- 
tive— a  perspective  that  frequently  brought 
former  legislative  adversaries  together  in 
laughter.  His  demeanor  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  us. 

When  Chairman  Udall  retires  tomorrow,  his 
retirement  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  us, 
the  Interior  Committee  he  led  so  well,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation.  A  tireless  worker 
for  a  better  environment  and  maintaining  the 
pristine  quality  of  our  national  parks  and  public 
lands  even  when  environmentalism  was  a  ne- 
glected word,  this  Congress  and  the  Nation 
owes  a  huge  debt  to  Mo  Udall.  He  is  one  of 
a  kind,  a  unique  and  connpassionate  leader — 
and  he  is  my  very  good  friend.  We  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Morris  Udall.  His  tenure  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  love  this  institu- 
tion, for  he  was  truly  a  giant  of  a  man.  Con- 
gress is  losing  one  of  its  best,  a  man  whose 
career  as  a  lawmaker  is  marked  by  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence,  achievement,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mo  dedicated  his  ef- 
forts to  one  of  the  most  pressing  areas  of  na- 
tional concern:  preserving  our  precious  envi- 
ronment. As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, Mo  Udall  led  the  fight  for  the  Alaska 
lands  bill,  legislation  that  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  significant  conservation 
measure  of  this  century.  He  was  also  respon- 
sible for  writing  the  Strip-Mining  Reclamation 
Act  of  1 977,  and  guiding  the  landmari<  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  Policy  Act  to  law  in  1 982. 
Americans  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  man  who 
worthed  so  hard  to  protect  America's  wilder- 
ness and  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Mo's  achievements  in  the  area  of  campaign 
finance  reform  have  helped  promote  the  qual- 
ity and  integrity  of  our  form  of  Govemment. 
Mo  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  historic  Cam- 
paign Finance  Reform  Act  of  1974,  and  he 
continued  to  be  an  active  participant  in  cam- 
paign reform  discussions,  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  changes  in  American  politics.  Cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  an  issue  filled  with 
controversy.  But  controversy  never  stopped 
Mo  Udall  from  following  through  with  what  fie 
believed   in.   Our  politk^l  process   is  better 
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today  than  yesterday  thanks  to  his  tireless 
work. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  Mo  Udall 
has  served  and  helped  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Arizona,  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  his  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  join  all  his  friends  in  wishing  Mo  well. 

A  lot  has  been  said  atx>ut  Mo's  humor  and 
everyone  has  their  favorite  story  or  joke  that 
was  told  to  them  by  Mo  Udall.  He  once  wrote 
a  txx)k  entitled  "Too  Funny  To  Be  President." 
But  he  had  more  than  just  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  had  style  to  go  along  with  his  wit  arxj  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mo  Udall  is  one  of  America's  outstanding 
heros,  a  great  credit  to  the  Nation  and  this  in- 
stitution. Our  lives  have  all  b)een  enriched  be- 
cause they  were  touched  by  Mo  Udall. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eloquent  David 
Rhon  wrote  this  Indianapolis  News  editorial. 
Good  for  him. 

The  song  says,  "From  this  valley  they  say 
you  are  going 

We  might  well  say  to  Mo,  "From  this  hill 
they  say  you  are  going.  We  shall  miss  your 
bright  eyes  (sic)  and  sweet  smile." 

I  don1  believe  it  extravagant  to  suggest  that 
Mo  Udall  is  the  closest  thing  to  Lincoln  since 
Lincoln. 

How  sad  it  is  that  America  has  been  denied 
his  Presidency. 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  17,  1991] 
Losing  the  Udall  Legend 

In  the  1976  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
mary, Oklahoma's  Sen.  Fred  Harris,  some- 
thin?  of  a  political  populist,  quipped  that  he 
lost  his  bid  for  the  presidency  because  his 
supporters,  the  little  people,  were  too  short 
to  reach  the  voting  lever. 

Harris,  however,  siphoned  off  enough  votes 
In  four  primaries — New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts. Wisconsin  and  Michigan — to  deny 
Rep.  Morris  "Mo"  Udall,  D-Ariz.,  the  nomi- 
nation. Jimmy  Carter  was  the  winner,  and 
the  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
had  Udall  been  the  nominee  instead  of 
Carter. 

But  one  can  argue  that  Udall  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  politicians  never  to  have  been 
president.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  funniest. 

He  even  made  fun  of  his  glass  eye,  describ- 
ing himself  as  a  "one-eyed  Mormon  Demo- 
crat from  conservative  Arizona — and  you 
can't  have  a  higher  handicap  than  that." 

Campaigning  the  depressed  Farm  Belt  dur- 
ing the  presidential  primary,  he  would  rhe- 
torically ask  his  rural  farm  audiences  if  they 
knew  the  difference  between  a  pigeon  and  an 
Iowa  farmer.  "The  pigeon,"  he  explained, 
"can  still  make  a  deposit  on  a  tractor." 

Udall  narrowly  failed  to  become  the  first 
candidate  since  James  Garfield  to  go  di- 
rectly from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  White  House.  Nevertheless,  in  three  dec- 
ades on  Capitol  Hill  he  accomplished  about 
as  much  as  anyone,  authoring  the  Alaska 
lands  act,  the  strip  mining  reclamation  act, 
the  nuclear  waste  act,  the  federal  wilderness 
act  and  the  campaign  reform  act  of  1974.  He 
also  authored  a  delightful  book  titled  "Too 
Funny  to  be  President". 

Now  comes  word  that  Udall,  who  has  been 
suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease  and  who 
was  injured  in  a  fall  last  January,  probably 
is  resigning  his  House  seat. 

Rep.  George  Miller,  D-Calif.,  remarked  on 
hearing  the  news,  "Mo"  Udall  is  one  of  the 
legends  in  Congress.  The  guy's  a  hero  to  all 
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of  us  who  came  after  him.  If  he  leaves,  it  will 
be  a  major,  major  loss." 

As  columnist  George  Will  once  observed. 
"All  wit  rests  on  a  cheerful  awareness  of 
life's  incongruities.  It  is  a  gentling  aware- 
ness, and  no  politician  without  it  should  be 
allowed  near  power." 

By  that  measure  alone,  Morris  K.  Udall 
should  have  been  in  the  White  House,  but  has 
served  the  nation  admirably  in  Congress. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
you  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  man  by  his  friends. 
In  Mo  Udall's  case,  that  says  it  all,  t>ecause 
his  friends  are  legion. 

Few  people  in  the  public  eye  have  rDore 
friends  than  Mo.  His  vast  repository  of  friends 
ranges  from  presidents  to  pages,  cowtxjys  to 
kings.  They  inhabit  igloos  and  teepees,  castles 
and  condominiums.  He  is  universally  liked  and 
admired. 

Over  the  many  years  and  countless  hours 
that  I've  spent  with  MO  in  1324  Longworth — 
the  Interior  Committee  hearing  room,  with  its 
ornate  ceiling  and  wonderfully  evocative  paint- 
ings of  Plains  Indians  and  buffaloes — I  have 
grown  to  admire  Mo's  legislative  acumen,  his 
fairness,  and  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  and 
most  of  all,  his  boundless  humanity. 

He  is  a  man  who  was  spared  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency,  but  in  the  process  of  run- 
ning made  millions  of  new  friends  and  admir- 
ers. The  White  House's  loss  was  the  House's 
gain,  in  my  view.  I  might  add  that  it  was  Arizo- 
na's gain,  and  California's  gain,  and  Alaska's 
gain  as  well — every  State  and  person  who 
cares  atxjut  the  great  outdoors. 

Mo  has  done  as  much  to  promote  the  sen- 
sible stewardship  of  our  Nation's  aburxJant 
natural  resources  as  any  Member  of  this  txxjy. 
His  name  is  synonymous  with  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Lands  Act,  the  Strip  Mine  Control  Act 
and  dozens  of  other  larxjmark  measures.  His 
skills  as  a  negotiator,  his  ability  to  hammer  out 
workable  compromises  with  competing  inter- 
ests, are  testimony  to  his  all-encompassing 
point  of  view.  Mo  sees  tfie  merit  in  every  argu- 
ment and  every  man.  It  was  probably  this  rea- 
sonableness which  cost  him  the  Presidency. 

Although  we  are  of  differing  parties,  I  have 
never  regarded  Mo  as  a  partisan  politician.  He 
is  an  American,  a  Westerner,  arid  a  man  of 
his  word — and  that's  good  enough  for  me.  I 
regard  him  as  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  leave  as  memorable 
a  mark  on  this  House  as  Mo  Udall.  I  know 
that  every  time  I  sit  in  1324  Longworth  and 
glance  at  Mo's  portrait  on  the  t>ack  wall,  I  will 
think  of  him,  doing  what  he  loved  best,  doing 
the  business  of  the  people.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  tribute.  Thank  you.  Mo,  from  all  your 
friends.  And  Mo,  all  the  best  for  the  future  for 
you,  your  wife.  Norma,  and  all  of  your  family. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taking 
this  time  today  to  honor  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  esteemed  Memtjers  to  ever  serve  in 
this  great  House.  But,  in  a  very  real  sense,  I 
think  it  has  tjeen  Mo  Udall  who  has  honored 
us  all  these  past  30  years.  His  career  of  serv- 
ice touched  and  enriched  the  life  of  this  institu- 
tion in  a  way  that  has  been  equaled  by  few 
other  people  in  history. 

I  first  met  Mo  in  Albany,  NY,  in  1976.  He 
was  campaigning  for  Presklent,  arxj  he 
stopped  by  the  New  York  State  Capitol  Buikl- 
ing  to  address  the  State  assembly.  Mo  was 
representing  the  opposite  political  party,  of 
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course,  but  I  canr>e  away  from  that  meeting  im- 
mensely impressed  by  his  integrity,  his  carv 
dor,  and,  of  course,  his  wit. 

Two-and-a-half  years  later,  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  Mo.  All  of  us  who  know  him  will 
always  remember  his  fairness  and  his  willing- 
ness to  go  the  extra  mile  in  helping  any  Mem- 
ber achieve  something  worthwhile  for  our 
country. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  Mo  comes 
from  the  other  party  from  mine,  but  the  ekJer 
statesman  of  my  party,  Barry  GokJwater — "Mr. 
Republican,"  "Mr.  Conservative" — has  said 
many  times  that  Mo  Udall  is  the  finest  man 
he  has  ever  met  in  public  life.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  can  say  that. 

And  so  we  meet  today,  not  to  offer  a  eulo- 
gy, but  to  express  our  thanks.  Thank  you.  Mo, 
for  your  life  of  servrce  which  has  brought  such 
dignity  to  the  craft  of  politics.  Yours  has  t>een 
an  uncommon  example  of  courage,  honesty, 
and  adherence  to  principle.  We  should  all  fiokj 
ourselves  to  that  high  standard. 

Good  luck.  Mo,  and  thanks  for  all  you  did 
for  America. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing a  man  who  served  this  House  so  not)ty  for 
decades,  and  wfio  is  retiring  this  week.  The 
Honorable  Mo  Udall  resigned  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  after  neariy  30 
years  of  service.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Mo  in  another  capacity,  txjth  he  and  I 
were  former  professional  t>askett>all  players. 
Along  with  Jack  Kemp,  Jim  Bunning,  and  Bill 
Bradley,  we  formed  the  unofficial  jock  caucus 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Not  many  people  know  that  Mo 
was  an  accomplished  player  in  the  1 950's,  be- 
fore he  hung  up  his  sneakers  for  the  worid  of 
public  service. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  worked  in 
these  buildings  during  the  last  three  decades 
who  did  not  know  of  his  remarkable  charm 
and  legendary  wit.  But,  behind  this  sense  of 
humor,  was  an  incredit)ly  dedcated,  hard 
working,  and  compassionate  put)(ic  servant. 
We  all  know  of  vital  environmental  legislation 
Mo  pushed  through  the  Congress,  protecting 
the  lands,  the  lakes,  and  tfie  streams  of  the 
Nation. 

Mo  was  fond  of  quotes,  and  often  turned  to 
Will  Rogers  for  an  appropriate  line.  In  that 
vein,  I'd  like  to  note  something  that  Rogers 
said  in  his  autobiography: 

Shrewdness  in  Public  Life  all  of  the  World 
is  always  honored,  while  honesty  in  Public 
Men  is  generally  attributed  to  Dumbness  and 
is  seldom  rewarded. 

Mo  Udall  proved  that  wrong.  He  was  a 
man  who  wore  his  honesty  on  his  sleeve,  no 
matter  what  the  political  consequences  or  per- 
sonal sacrifice  was  required. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  miss  Mo  Udall'S  pres- 
ence in  these  Halls.  More  than  that,  the  citi- 
zens of  Arizona  and  the  United  States  will 
miss  this  advocate  of  great  and  notAe  causes. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  from  today, 
a  giant  of  Congress  will  bid  it  adieu.  Morris 
King  (Mo)  Udall  will,  because  of  failing 
health,  step  aside  after  honorabfy  serving  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  constituents 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  for  30  years. 
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We  are  gathered  here  this  afterrxxjn  to 
txing  forth  our  own  fond  remembrances  of  this 
gentle  giant.  There  are  many.  Mo  Udall  was 
a  man  who  touchej  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Mo 
has  the  great  disinction  of  having  literally 
thousands  of  frienc  s.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  has  435  in  I  iis  txxJy  alone. 

I  had  tlie  privilege  of  participating  in  a  spe- 
cial tribute  for  Mo  *  the  1 988  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Biven  the  Democrats  cele- 
brated penchant  for  fighting  and  bickering,  it 
was  the  one  thing  we  all  coukj  unanimously 
agree  on.  We  loved  Mo. 

It  was  not  the  frst  time  this  great  human 
being  was  honored  by  his  party  or  his  col- 
leagues. In  1984,  te  was  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues as  the  most  respected  and  nrxjst  ef- 
fective Member  in  Ihie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  pleased  to  say  ttiat  great  honor  has 
not  t)een  tarnished  one  bit  after  30  years  of 
servrce  to  his  count  y. 

In  a  way  this  ojuntry  is  his  country.  Mo 
UOALL  literally  was  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the 
wikjerness  when  ho  passionately  championed 
his  environmental  [programs.  But,  because  of 
his  vision  and  his  tsnacity,  untold  generations 
will  be  able  to  enjo  f  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  vast  expanses  of  wilderness,  protected  from 
the  irrterests  wtw  mouW  despoil  nature's  won- 
ders. I  think  there  ooukj  t)e  no  finer  way  to  re- 
member Mo  Udalu  than  to  name  one  of  our 
national  parks  after  Ithis  gifted  human  being. 

At  the  1988  Dei^ocratic  National  Converv 
40  to  the  delegates,  I  re- 
srt^aps  the  greatest  law- 
Today,  the  only  change  I 
introduction  would  be  to 
Brtiaps." 
awmaker  of  our  time,  Mo 
Udall,  I  wish  God'$  speed.  His  example  em- 
txxlies  everything  (hat  is  honorat>le  and  de- 
cent and  good  atxxit  this  body.  His  legacy  will 
be  here  tong  after  all  of  us  have  gone  our  di- 
vergent ways.  And  that  is  the  way  it  shoukj 
be.  I 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
horxsred  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  on4  of  the  legislative  giants  of 
our  time — Mo  UdaiJl.  Everything  atxxit  MO  is 
big — his  stature,  hia  wisdom,  his  wit,  his  heart. 

Many  will  best  renr>emt)er  Mo  for  his  work 
on  environmental  i$sues.  As  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,;  Mo  was  deeply  involved 
with  legislation  affecting  publk:  lands,  national 
parks,  arxj  Indian  afairs.  Among  his  proudest 
achievements  was  |he  passage  of  the  Alaska 
larxte  bill  designatitig  104  million  acres  as  na- 
tional wikJemess.    f 

But  I  will  rememtjer  Mo  for  our  work  on  the 
Post  Office  arxl  Ci^il  Service  Committee  and 
the  Franking  ComriMSSion.  Mo  served  on  the 
Post  Office  arxJ  CJvil  Servkie  Committee  his 
entire  30  years  in  bongress  and  as  the  only 
chairman  of  the  F  anking  Commissk)n  since 
its  creation  in  1 974 .  I  served  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Servke  Committee  from  1967  to 
1 991 ,  becoming  cht  lirman  in  1 981 ,  and  served 
on  the  Franking  Commission  since  1981. 

Mo  and  I  found  qurselves  on  opposite  sides 


tion,  in  introducing 
ferred  to  him  as 
maker  of  our  time.1 
woukj  make  In  tha 
eliminate  tf>e  word 
To  the  greatest 


on  some  of  the 
pending    before 


major  legislative  proposals 
tfie    committee.    We    both 


played  key  roles  in  legislation  to  create  the 
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and  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
didnt  see  eye  to  eye — by 


any  stretch  of  the  imagination — on  all  of  the  is- 
sues, we  were  able  to  produce  legislation  that 
we  could  txjth  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  accurately  been  said 
that  Mo  Udall  is  one  of  Arizona's  nrost  valu- 
able natural  resources.  For  30  years.  Mo  truly 
was  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
most  valuatjie  Memtjers.  I  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  we 
learned  something  that  we  had  long  feared. 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Representative  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Arizona  for  30  years,  is  resign- 
ing from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  testament  to  Mo  Udall's  political  acu- 
men, his  self-deprecating  sense  of  humor  and 
kindness  as  a  friend  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives takes  time  today  to  honor  him.  I 
am  privileged  to  participate  in  this  special  ses- 
sion. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  in  the  House  who 
have  served  with  Mo  Udall  over  the  years  are 
well  aware  of  his  political  achievements  and 
warmth  as  an  individual.  They  stand  as  tall  in 
our  eyes  as  his  6-foot-5-inch  frame  does. 

As  a  lit>eral  activist  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  was  a  leader  on  environmental  issues  and 
a  reformer  of  campaign  finance.  As  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  he  developed  that 
committee  into  a  champion  of  conservation 
and  environmental  causes. 

But  Mo  Udall  is  more  than  a  politician.  Al- 
nxjst  everyone  who  knows  Mo  Udall  has  a 
funny  story  to  tell  about  him  or  have  had  an 
exchange  with  him  that  left  a  favorable  im- 
pression. 

But  what's  indeed  admirable  about  Mo 
Udall — what  should  really  leave  an  impres- 
sion— is  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  tie  a  leader 
and,  more  importantly,  not  afraid  to  fail.  He 
ran  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  in 
1976  and  lost  in  a  close  race.  He  ran  for  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  House  and  failed  to  gain 
that  position. 

Despite  those  setbacks,  and  personal  set- 
backs. Mo  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  who  he  was,  or  what  he 
was  atx)ut.  That's  the  mari<  of  a  great  leader. 

For  those  of  us  honoring  him  today,  we 
should  recall  that  characteristic. 

But  Morris  Udall  is  not  resigning  from  the 
House  t)ecause  his  wort<  is  done  here.  Every- 
one who  knows  Mo  knows  he  is  a  fighter.  He 
is  resigning  because  a  personal  illness  no 
longer  permits  him  to  serve.  Although  I  am 
saddened  that  the  House  will  be  losing  his 
leadership  arxJ  wit,  I  wish  him  well  in  a  speedy 
recovery.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fill  his  large  shoes. 

In  honoring  Morris  K.  Udall,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  rememtjer  a  bit  of  his  outlook 
on  life.  That  outlook  is  expressed  well  in  quote 
by  Will  Rogers  that  is  kept  near  his  desk. 

We  are  here  for  just  a  spell  and  then  pass 
on.  So  get  a  few  laughs  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Live  your  life  so  that  whenever  you  lose 
you  are  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
this  week,  the  House  will  laugh  a  bit  less  be- 
cause Mo  Udau  is  resigning. 

As  a  30-year  Memljer  of  this  body.  Mo  has 
led  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Na- 
tion with  his  self-effacing  humor  and  his  strong 
convictions.  He  was  a  leader  in  opposing  the 
Vietnam  war  tiefore  it  was  popular  to  do  so. 
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He  tiecame  a  leader  in  raising  the  ethical 
standards  of  Government  ethics  before  it  was 
a  political  necessity.  He  led  the  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  our  environment  before  Earth 
Day  was  a  televised  event.  Mo  always 
seemed  to  know  what  was  best  for  America 
even  t)efore  America,  leading  instead  of  being 
lead. 

What  will  I  remember  most  about  Mo? 
Cleariy.  the  direction  he  gave  this  body  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  unifying 
role  he  provided  the  Democratic  Party  as  key- 
note speaker  at  the  1 980  Democratic  Conven- 
tion will  also  stand  tall  in  my  memory.  How- 
ever, what  I  will  remetrber  most  atjout  Mo  is 
not  the  proud,  intelligent  legislative  record  he 
leaves  behind,  but  his  warm  friendship  and  his 
shining  humor. 

Perhaps  my  favorite  story  he  told  me  deals 
with  a  little  giri  who  is  saying  her  prayers  be- 
fore moving.  The  giri  says: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the 
Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  God  bless  Mommy, 
Daddy,  Grandma,  and  sister  *  *  '.  And  now, 
good-bye  God  *  *  *  we're  going  to  Washing- 
ton." 

We  are  all  very  lucky  Mo  Udall  came  to 
Washington.  He  was  certainly  funny,  but  not 
too  funny  to  be  one  of  the  laest  legislators  our 
Nation  has  ever  had.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  thoughts  in  tribute  of  a 
good  friend  and  southwestern  neightx)r,  MO 
Udall.  Representative  Udall  took  me  under 
his  wing  during  my  freshman  term,  teaching 
me  the  ins  and  outs  of  Capitol  Hill. 

I  will  remember  Representative  Udall  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions, and  I  know  he  will  miss  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  our  future  trading  relationship  with 
Mexico.  In  1983,  he  helped  in  the  formation  of 
the  tiorder  caucus,  and  has  t^een  an  active 
member  during  the  last  8  years. 

He  is  rightly  championed  as  a  dedicated 
conservationist,  who  will  be  rememtjered  for 
his  leadership  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
which,  through  the  years,  has  tried  to  remain 
true  to  the  Earth.  Mo  is  a  noted  authority  on 
the  United  States'  land  and  energy  resources 
and  is  deeply  involved  with  legislation  affecting 
nuclear  energy,  public  lands,  national  parks, 
and  Indian  affairs.  This  year,  for  example, 
Representative  Udall  introduced  legislation  to 
expand  Alaskan  wilderness  areas. 

His  legacy  will  include  his  leadership  in  the 
Alaska  lands  bill,  probably  the  most  important 
conservation  measure  of  the  century  and  the 
1977  Strip-Mining  Reclamation  Act.  In  1984, 
he  wrote  the  law  which  designated  over  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  Arizona  as  wilderness.  He 
loves  the  outdoors,  something  those  of  us 
from  the  desert  Southwest  share. 

The  environment  has  not  b)een  his  only  in- 
terests, however.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  He  has 
t)een  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  spon- 
soring the  1974  Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act  and  in  1984  served  on  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion. 

The  most  important  thing  that  Mo  Udall 
taught  me,  however,  was  how  to  retain  a 
sense  of  hunrxir  while  the  wolves  are  pourxjing 
at  the  door.  His  wit  will  remain  with  all  of  us; 
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after  all,  how  many  of  us  could  write  a  book 
entitled  "Too  Funny  To  Be  President?"  That 
was  not  the  only  book  he  wrote,  we  will  re- 
memtjer  him  as  the  author  of  "Education  of  a 
Congressman"  and  'The  Job  of  the  Congress- 
man" the  unofficial  primer  on  the  inner  work- 
ings of  Congress. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  my  friend,  my  neightx)r, 
and  mentor  leave  his  seat  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, but  I  krraw  I  will  t>e  able  to  cherish  the 
few  years  I  was  ak)le  to  share  his  wit,  enthu- 
siasm and  knowledge. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mo  UDALL  is  one  of  the  great, 
good  men  of  this  House  and  his  retirement  is 
a  sad  event.  We  have  been  close  friends  for 
many  years  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  miss 
him  very,  very  much. 

Mo  makes  us  proud  to  be  citizens  of  this 
country  and  those  of  us  who  participate  in 
put>lic  life  take  particular  pride  in  his  life  and 
career.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
benefited  from  the  dedication,  wisdom,  and 
hard  work  of  this  remarkable  human  being.  He 
has  brought  joy  to  our  hearts  and  from  the  day 
he  arrived  from  Arizona,  he  has  been  a  bright, 
progressive  force  in  the  Nation's  public  policy. 
I  thank  him  for  all  those  things  and  I  want  him 
to  know  I  treasure  his  friendship. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Morris  K. 
Udall — a  man  who  has  dedicated  over  30 
years  of  his  life  to  public  service.  It  has  tjeen 
my  distinct  honor  and  indeed  a  personal  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Mo  for  all  of  my  29  years 
in  the  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  indi- 
viduals I  have  ever  known  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  all-time  giants  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1961  and 
chairman  since  1977,  Mo  has  placed  his  per- 
sonal innprint  on  virtually  all  environmental  leg- 
islation of  the  past  30  years;  and  he  may,  in 
fact,  be  the  most  prolific  author  of  environ- 
mental legislation  that  this  body  has  ever 
seen.  Today,  the  millions  of  acres  of  wilder- 
ness across  the  country,  which  are  now  safe- 
guarded from  development,  stand  in  affirma- 
tion of  Mo's  steadfast  commitment  to  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  vital  natural  resources. 

SirK:e  his  early  years  in  Congress,  Mo  has 
used  his  leadership  abilities  to  successfully 
advocate  many  reforms  of  both  the  Congress 
itself  and  the  American  election  system.  In 
1971,  he  was  the  author  of  ground-breaking 
legislation  that  established  the  first  natiional 
campaign  finance  gukJelines. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Mo 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. As  the  chairman  of  the  Franking  Commis- 
sion, Mo  has  exhit)ited  the  highest  degree  of 
integrity  arxj  fairness.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  Mo  has  also  wort<ed  to  reform  the 
Federal  pay  system.  He  is  a  friend  of  civil 
servants  throughout  America,  and  they  will 
sorely  miss  him. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  come  to  rely  on  Mo 
for  guidance  and  advice  as  several  counties 
that  I  represent  are  affected  by  an  ongoing  In- 
dian land  claim.  Mo's  knowledge  and  insight 
have  been  invaluable  to  me  as  I  have  worked 
to  develop  an  agreeable  solution  to  this  claim 
which  clouds  the  title  of  thousands  of  land- 
owners and  threatens  to  disrupt  the  local 
economies.  The  loss  of  Mo's  expertise  makes 


the  prospect  of  successfully  concluding  this 
issue  all  the  more  difficult. 

I  would  like  to  extend  the  best  wishes  of  my 
wife  Nancy  and  myself  to  Mo  and  his  family, 
friends,  and  staff.  Throughout  his  lifetime,  he 
has  overcome  adversity  time  and  time  again; 
let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  his  tremendous 
will  and  courage  will  prevail  one  more  time. 

For  the  past  30  years,  Mo  Udall  has  rep- 
resented the  people  of  Arizona's  Second  Dis- 
trict with  honor,  dignity,  and  the  utrrtost  distinc- 
tion. His  retirement  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  Yuma,  Ixjt  the 
entire  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  will  miss  his  leadership  and  his 
ever  present  wit,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  forever  di- 
minished by  his  absence. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  one  of  the 
great  men  to  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Morris  K. 
Udall.  On  Saturday  May  4,  1991,  Mo  Udall 
will  officially  retire  from  Congress. 

Our  country  missed  a  great  opportunity  with 
Mo  Udall.  He  would  have  been  an  outstand- 
ing president.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  to  ever  serve  in  the 
Congress.  Mo  also  had  a  quick  wit  and  won- 
derful sense  of  humor. 

For  30  years.  Mo  has  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Throughout  his  distinguished  career  in 
Congress,  he  has  earned  great  respect  from 
his  colleagues  as  a  talented  legislator  and  a 
statesman.  Since  1977,  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  His  legislative  achievements  are 
numerous  including:  the  Alaska  lands  bill,  the 
1977  Surface  Mine  Reclamation  Act,  and  the 
1982  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Policy 
Act — just  to  name  a  few.  He  is  one  of  the  fore- 
nx}st  experts  on  energy  arxJ  land  issues  in  the 
Congress. 

Mo  Udall  is  also  a  leader  in  campaign  re- 
form. He  sponsored  the  1974  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform  Act  and  served  on  the  Hunt 
Commission  which  wrote  new  rules  for  the 
1 984  national  elections. 

Mo  has  served  the  people  of  Arizona  and 
this  Nation  with  dignity,  honor,  and  integrity. 
His  legendary  sense  of  humor  brightened  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  His  expertise,  leadership, 
and  humor  will  surely  be  missed  in  this  Cham- 
t)er. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  to  honor  my  close  and  personal 
friend.  Mo  Udall.  Mo,  I  will  miss  you  person- 
ally, and  the  whole  Nation  will  miss  your  leg- 
endary leadership  in  the  House.  Your  retire- 
ment will  leave  a  void  that  will  t>e  impossible 
to  fill. 

In  my  29  years  in  Congress,  I  have  enjoyed 
my  association  with  you  and  found  you  to  al- 
ways be  considerate  and  a  gentleman. 

I  remember  so  well  when  the  bill  creating  a 
Cabinet  level  Department  of  Education  was 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  you  needed 
votes  to  get  it  reported  to  the  floor.  I  voted  to 
support  it,  and  you  wrote  a  letter  telling  my 
constituents  that  it  was  my  vote  which  actually 
was  responsible  for  the  measure  reaching  the 
floor.  You  did  this  for  a  Republican,  even 
though  you  are  a  dedicated  Democrat.  It  just 
goes  to  show  how  thoughtful  and  considerate 
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you  are.  You  haven't  forgotten.  However,  the 
National  Education  Association's  nrtemory  is 
not  as  good  as  yours. 

Your  commendation  for  my  assistance  in 
passing  the  Alaskan  wildlife  bill  also  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  personally. 

I  coukj  go  on  and  on  about  your  skill  and 
legislative  abilities  and  recognition  for  those 
who  would  help  you  in  getting  legislation 
passed.  No  one  can  equal  your  skilled  legisla- 
tive performance  arxl  accomplishments. 

I  salute  you  as  you  leave — you  will  always 
have  a  warm  spot,  not  only  in  my  heart,  but 
in  the  hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  you  have 
served  and  those  wtrom  you  have  helped  all 
during  your  career. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  you  and  so  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
friend.  Mo  Udall.  Like  all  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  Mo  over  the  years,  I  am  very 
fond  of  him.  Everyone  in  Washington  is  well 
aware  of  his  famous  wit.  He  would  have  been 
a  big  success  in  the  entertainment  industry, 
txjt  Mo  chose  a  career  of  public  service.  And 
those  34  years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona and  to  this  Nation  have  b)een  outstand- 
ing. He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this  Chamt^er. 

I  always  found  Mo  to  be  very  easy-going 
and  a  pleasure  to  work  with,  and  his  record  of 
achievement  is  a  reflection  of  his  ability  to  get 
along  with  Members  on  tx)th  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle.  We  are  here  today  to  hionor  Mo 
Udall,  the  man,  as  well  as  to  honor  his  very 
effective  record  of  legislative  achievement  in 
this  Congress.  He  deserves  recognition  on 
txjth  counts  and  I  am  proud  to  take  part  in  this 
special  order  today. 

I  want  to  salute  Mo  Udall  for  a  job  well 
done  and  wish  him  all  the  tjest. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  30  years  of  service  of  or>e  of  our  fin- 
est colleagues,  Morris  K.  Udall.  in  Mo's  last 
week  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute our  colleague  and  friend.  It  has  been  an 
honor  to  have  served  with  a  man  so  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  public  service. 

Mo  came  to  this  body  in  1961  to  t)e  heard 
arxJ  to  make  a  difference.  He  won  with  dignity 
and  lost  with  grace,  but  he  never  gave  up  on 
the  fights  he  lost.  Mo  fought  to  make  our  Na- 
tion fairer,  our  environment  cleaner,  and  our 
Govemment  more  accountable.  He  may  not 
have  gotten  everything  done  that  he  wanted 
to,  but  his  record  is  still  very  impressive. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  supported  his 
fxisition  or  op)posed  it,  to  work  with  Mo  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure.  He  constantly  derrxjnstrated 
that  laughter  is  not  only  therapeutk:,  but  also 
a  very  effective  way  to  make  a  point.  Mo 
eased  tension  with  a  story  or  a  joke  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  drive  his  position  home. 
He  may  have  t)een  "too  funny  to  be  Presi- 
dent," but  we  know  that  he  was  a  serious  leg- 
islator committed  to  improving  our  Nation. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he 
was  responsit}le  for  reshaping  our  national 
perspective  toward  the  environment.  He 
thoughtfully  encouraged  greater  emphasis  on 
conservation  ideals  to  the  stewardship  of  put)- 
lic  larxJs  and  this  legacy  will  endure.  Future 
generations  which  use  our  public  lands  and 
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national  parks  mjiy  never  know  of  Mo.  but 
ttiey  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

A  partial  list  cf  accomplishments  include 
protecting  the  Grind  Canyon,  reforming  the 
system,  preserving  our  last 
frontiers  in  Alaski  working  to  stop  strip  min- 
ing, and  revising  fie  civil  service  system.  Mo 
has  also  helped  pifotect  countlessjesources  of 
ecological  arxj  historical  value  in'communities 
across  the  country.  The  focus  of  his  career 
was  to  leave  ouij  environment  cleaner  than 
wtien  he  found  itl  and  to  make  our  Goverrv 
ment  more  effective  than  when  he  found  it. 
Judging  from  thd  respect  and  affection  we 
have  for  Mo,  I  tjelieve  he  has  been  success- 
ful. 1 

One  of  Mo's  mast  important  contributions  to 
our  Natk)n  is  the  reforms  he  advocated  in  this 
institution.  These  reforms  brought  rrrore  Menv 
bers  into  the  pfo<tess  and  allowed  the  Con- 
gress to  tjenefit  frc  m  their  expertise  and  diver- 
sity. These  refoms  changed  this  institution 
and  will  allow  it  lo  continue  to  address  the 
changing  needs  o  our  Nation  and  our  world. 

Mo  has  also  be4n  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  of  the  Arms 
Control.  Intematiopal  Security  and  Science 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  since  1985.  We 
have  appreciated  His  contritxjtions  to  the  com- 
mittee, partk;ularlf  his  expertise  on  inter- 
natk)nal  environmental  issues. 

We  have  been  f(  »rtunate  to  have  served  and 
worked  with  Mo  Uoall.  He  leaves  the  Con- 
gress with  a  list  of  accomplishments  that  de- 
marxis  respect,  ard  he  leaves  his  colleagues 
with  many  marvekus  memories  of  the  special 
person  he  is. 

Jeanne-Marie  and  I  wish  Mo  continued 
progress  with  his  lecovery  so  that  he  and  his 
family  will  enjoy  a  i  vell-eamed  retirement. 

Mr.  ANNUN2I0.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  honored 
to  have  served  wih  Congressman  Mo  Udall 
during  my  26  years  in  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I'm  s  jre  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  miss  ^0's  congeniality,  wit,  and 
commitment  to  miking  this  country  a  better 
place  to  live. 

When  Mo  Udali  .  came  to  this  Congress  in 
1961  he  brougtTt  \^h  him  the  values  that  have 
characterized  ttie  iDenxwratk;  Party  for  gen- 
eratkins.  These  rclude  a  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  jor  all  and  a  desire  to  give 
working  American^  a  chance  at  a  better  life 
than  ttieir  parents  and  grandparents  tjefore 
them.  I 

But  t)eyond  that^  when  Mo  Udall  came  to 
this  House  he  b*)ught  with  him  a  special 
knack  for  drafting  $nd  promoting  legislation  of 
Interest  to  his  Arizona  constituents  and  people 
across  this  Nation.! 

One  key  area  wnere  Mo  put  these  skills  to 
work  is  in  ttie  fielll  of  environmental  law.  As 
ctiairman  of  the  Hpuse  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairt  since  1977,  Mo  helped 
enact  rrwre  bills  1p  protect  the  environment 
than  anyone  in  thi^  House.  History  will  credit 
him  for  his  tx)kl  efforts  to  save  wikJemess 
areas,  including  neeriy  1 00  million  acres  of  un- 
spoiled land  in  Alaska.  And  despite  the  trag- 
edy of  Mo's  recent  illness,  he's  kept  right  on 
fighting  to  safegua^  these  areas  by  opposing 
oil  and  gas  driling  in  ttie  Alaskan  wikjerness 
and  elsewtiere.      1 

Everyone  knowai  Mo  as  an  effective  Corv 
gressman.  but  his  dedication  to  public  corv 


cerns  has  never  caused  him  to  lose  his  easy- 
going congeniality,  whether  he  was  on  the 
Presidential  campaign  trail  or  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I'll  always  remember  Mo's  smiling  face  and 
his  friendly  hello  when  I'd  see  him  on  the  floor 
during  rollcall  votes.  In  this  age  of  increasingly 
negative  political  discourse,  we  can  all  benefit 
from  Mo's  example  as  a  man  who  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humor  when  dealing  with  politics 
or  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Finally,  as  he  now  enters  retirement,  I  want 
to  offer  my  best  wishes  to  Mo.  his  wife  Norma, 
and  their  entire  family. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  today  in  honoring  a  legislative  giant  as  he 
concludes  30  years  of  service  to  this  House 
and  to  our  country. 

The  Honorable  Morris  Udall  leaves  t)ehind 
a  legacy  that  few  other  Members  can  match. 
From  his  uphill  fight  to  reform  House  rules  to 
his  desire  to  preserve  our  Nation's  natural 
t)eauty  to  his  valiant  struggle  against  the  dis- 
ease that  finally  is  forcing  him  to  retire  from 
the  House  he  loves  so  much.  Mo  Udall  has 
t)een  an  inspiration. 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  for  more  than 
4  years  on  the  Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  under  Chairman  Udall.  As  my  fel- 
low committee  memtiers  would  agree,  there  is 
perhaps  no  fairer  and  more  evervhanded 
ctiairman  in  the  House  today,  and  certainly  no 
member  with  the  wit  and  good  humor  that  Mo 
has  consistently  shown  throughout  his  career. 

The  House  will  be  a  poorer  place  without 
Mo  Udall.  He  may  have  been,  as  his  book 
suggests,  too  funny  to  be  President,  but  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a  gifted  and  hard-work- 
ing lawmaker  who  accomplished  much  for  his 
t)eloved  Arizona  and  for  his  Nation. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  book, 
"Too  Funny  To  Be  President,"  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  Mo  Udall,  thought  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  when  he  said,  "This  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  3.000  Members  of  Congress, 
living  and  dead,  with  whom  I  served  for  nearly 
three  decades." 

Well  Mo.  everyone  in  this  Chamtjer.  and  ev- 
eryone In  the  other  Chamber,  all  wish  to  join 
together  in  returning  the  favor  by  dedicating 
this  day  to  you.  As  for  the  rest  of  those  3,000 
who  cam  join  us  today,  well.  Mo,  I'm  sure 
you'll  think  of  somettiing  to  say  atxjut  them 
when  it's  appropriate. 

If  anyone  really  wants  to  know  what  Amer- 
ican politics  Is  all  ak)out,  If  they  really  want  to 
fathom  their  way  through  the  nuances  of  our 
representative  democracy,  then  one  need  not 
go  any  further  than  to  read  Mo's  exquisite 
writings  on  America's  two  favorite  pastimes: 
Politics  and  Humor. 

To  really  gauge  the  honest  views  and  con- 
cerns of  Americans,  to  really  get  at  the  core 
of  what  the  voters  think  about  their  elected  of- 
ficials, I  can  only  recall  the  story  that  Mo  tells 
In  his  txx3k.  to  quote: 

A  stuffy  Senator  goes  to  an  Indian  village 
for  a  fourth  of  July  parade.  The  Chief  asks 
the  Senator  If  he  would  like  to  ride  In  the 
parade. 

"Okay."  says  the  Senator.  "If  I  can  ride 
that  big  white  stallion  I  rode  last  year." 

"I'm  sorry.  "  says  the  Chief,  "we  don't  have 
a  white  stallion." 

"Sure  you  do."  says  the  Senator.  "I  can 
see  him  over  there  in  the  corral." 


The  two  go  over  to  look.  Reaching  the 
fence,  the  Senator  points  to  a  big  white 
horse  and  says,  "There  he  is,  that's  the  same 
one  I  rode  last  yetu*." 

"But  that's  not  a  stallion,  it's  a  mare." 
says  the  Chief.  "She's  one  of  our  best 
horses." 

"Well,  okay,"  says  the  Senator.  "Throw  a 
saddle  on  her  and  I'll  ride  her.  But  I  know 
there's  some  mistake.  I  can  distinctly  re- 
member riding  through  the  streets  and  hear- 
ing people  say,  'Look  at  that  big  .  .  .  look  at 
that  big  .  .  .'"  Well,  Mo,  you  know  how  the 
story  goes  .  .  .  "'Look  at  that  big  "You- 
know-what"  on  that  white  horse.'" 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  the  rest  of  the 
story,  they'll  just  have  to  read  your  t>ook. 

Mo,  your  30  years  In  this  Chamber  will  go 
down  as  probably  some  of  the  most  important 
30  years  ever  put  in  by  any  of  those  3.000 
Members  with  whom  you've  served. 

But  Mo,  let  me  just  say,  and  as  you  quote 
In  your  book,  as  Will  Rogers  once  said:  "Live 
your  life  so  that  whenever  you  lose,  you  are 
ahead." 

Mo.  just  tjecause  you  always  seemed  to 
come  in  second  way  back  in  1976.  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  you  were  never  a  loser  at  any- 
thing. And.  most  of  all  Mo.  as  far  as  coming 
out  ahead  of  the  game,  let  me  just  say  that 
you're  way.  way  ahead  of  your  many  col- 
leagues who  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
serving  along  with  you. 

You  should  have  been  President.  Mo,  and  I 
really  don't  care  If  those  guys  In  that  barter 
shop  in  New  Hampshire  were  laughing  atxjut 
it. 

Mo,  we  thank  you  for  moving  Amerwa 
ahead  on  the  important  issues  of  our  environ- 
ment, our  public  lands,  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

There  Is  not  a  Memtjer  with  whom  you've 
served  who  has  not  felt  your  presence,  nor  will 
those  in  future  generations  not  feel  the  Impact 
of  what  you  have  done  to  make  America  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

Betty  and  I  extend  our  very  tjest  wishes  and 
very  best  hopes  to  you  and  Norma  and  your 
family  for  many  years  of  happiness  together. 

Goodbye,  Mo,  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  and  I  go  back 
a  good  many  years,  and  his  leaving  the  House 
truly  Is  the  end  of  an  era  In  ttie  history  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House,  and  the  country. 

Mo  is  among  this  Institution's  most  highly 
respected  Memt>ers.  He  eamed  that  respect 
through  decades  of  public  service  mari<ed  by 
selfless  concern  and  action  on  behalf  of  his 
native  State,  his  country,  and  this  Congress. 

The  Udall  legacy  Is  diverse  arxJ  one  which 
will  touch  many  people  for  years  to  come.  And 
as  important  as  the  tangible  successes  of  his 
career,  so  too  is  the  intangible  means  he  went 
atxjut  achieving  his  goals.  Mo  employed  just 
the  right  mix  of  determination,  wit,  and  humility 
to  build  coalitions  to  resolve  issues,  no  matter 
how  great  or  how  small.  It  Is  a  formula  from 
which  we  could  all  learn. 

Mo's  retirement  is  a  tremendous  loss  of  a 
leader  in  the  House  and  Arizona,  and  to  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  country.  Although 
we  didn't  always  agree  on  the  issues,  we've 
worked  well  together  over  the  past  14  years, 
and  I  feel  fortunate  to  t>e  among  those  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  to 
call  him  a  friend. 
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Mo  and  the  family  are  in  my  thoughts  and 
prayers.  I  thank  him  for  an  outstanding  career, 
and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  this  institution's  greatest 
Memtjers,  our  beloved  Morris  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona, who  has  decided  to  retire  after  30  years 
of  service. 

Mo  Udall  cared  about  this  country,  and  he 
cared  about  how  we  left  it  to  our  descendents. 
More  than  anyone  else  in  this  Congress,  Mo 
Udall  was  instrumental  in  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  natural  beauty  of  our  vast 
areas  of  wildemess.  He  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  causes  tfiat  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

He  loved  this  place.  He  enjoyed  t)eing  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tt  showed.  It  can  sometimes  get  frustrating 
and  disillusioning  here,  but  it  was  always  an 
inspiration  to  watch  and  hear  Mo  Udall  talk 
about  this  institution,  exhorting  his  colleagues 
to  do  the  right  thing,  whether  you  agreed  with 
him  or  not  on  the  issue  at  hand.  His  humor 
was  always  a  great  outlet  for  the  tension  that 
can  build  around  the  work  that  we  do  here. 

His  shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill,  txjt  Mo  Udall's 
presence  will  always  be  felt  here  and  in  the 
natural  resources  that  he  was  so  instrumental 
preserving.  I  wish  him  and  his  wife  Norma 
well.  We  are  all  praying  that  his  health  im- 
proves, and  he  is  able  to  resume  an  active 
life. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  Memljer  of 
Congress.  Mo  Udall  may  retire  this  week,  but 
he  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  will  al- 
ways be  loved  by  those  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him. 

Mo  took  his  job  seriously,  but  not  himself. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1 983,  Mo  had  al- 
ready served  for  20  years.  His  great  knowl- 
edge of  thie  legislative  and  political  process  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  humor  and  loyalty  to  this 
institution  inspired  me  from  the  beginning. 

Mo  is  well  known  for  his  work  to  preserve 
our  Nation's  wildemess  areas  and  National 
Park  System.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee,  he  left  a  legacy  of  beauty 
across  our  country.  Mo  was  also  instrumental 
in  enacting  reforms  in  the  House  in  the  late 
1970's.  Our  current  system  of  govemnnent 
woukJ  not  tie  what  it  is  today  without  Mo's 
hard  work. 

Mo  made  friends  every  where  he  went.  I 
hope  he  realizes  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  Congress.  I  wish  Mo  and  his  lovely  wife 
Norma  all  the  t>est  and  many  happy  times  in 
the  coming  years. 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
add  my  praise  for  Mo  Udall.  We  in  Puerto 
Rkx)  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  re- 
tiring chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Commitee.  He  is  a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  Puerto  Rico,  and  somehow  it  won't  be 
the  same  without  his  presence  in  Congress. 

Mo  Udall  has  served  in  the  House  for  15 
terms,  and  he  has  certainly  left  his  mark.  His 
record  of  decerxiy,  competence,  and  sheer 
dedcation  to  the  magnitude  of  his  responsibil- 
ities has  set  standards  by  whk:h  we  all  aspire 
to.  and  his  presence  will  be  missed.  We  all 
know  the  wkJe  respect  and  affection  he  had 
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from  his  colleagues.  The  3.6  million  American 
citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  share  that  respect  and 
affection.  He  has  certainly  left  his  imprint  on 
legislation  affecting  us  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  he 
will  long  be  remembered. 

His  constituents  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arizona,  a  great  many  of 
them  Hispanic,  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  giant  of  a  Congressman.  When  the 
history  books  are  written  atxsut  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  the  name  of  Morris  K.  Udall 
will  be  writ  large,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
counted  him  as  my  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Interior  Committee.  I  wish  him  well  as  he 
continues  to  battle  the  health  problems  that 
have  caused  his  unfortunate  resignation  from 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  two 
centuries  Congress  has  been  a  living  force  in 
the  American  system  of  government,  a  dy- 
namic emtxxJiment  of  our  millions  of  citizens. 
The  will  of  the  people  emerges  through  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  that  develop 
as  each  of  us  as  Congressman  attempt  to  re- 
flect the  views  and  desires  of  our  own  con- 
stituencies. Yet,  some  memt>ers  go  tieyorxj 
the  confines  of  their  own  districts,  representing 
and  striving  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  far 
broader  constituency — a  majority  of  the  txxjy 
politic.  And  when  such  Members  of  Congress 
retire,  not  only  we.  their  colleagues,  or  their  in- 
dividual constituents  feel  the  loss,  txjt  the 
whole  system  suffers. 

Today  we  are  here  to  honor  such  a  man, 
Morris  Udall,  as  he  ends  what  has  tseen  a 
HfKtre  than  distinguished  congressional  career. 
As  we  gather,  I  try  and  think  what  exactly  it  is 
that  makes  him  such  an  institution  among  us. 
Is  it  his  legislative  achievements  with  whch 
we  are  all  well  acquainted?  No  question  they 
are  legend.  Is  it  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  has  served  this  Nation?  Certainly  his 
sound  judgment  and  honest  concern  has  al- 
ways been  evident.  Is  it  the  integrity,  convic- 
tion, and  dedication  he  has  displayed  these 
past  three  decades?  Truly  he  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  representative  govemment,  his  ac- 
tions reflecting  the  needs  of  those  who  sent 
him  here  to  Washington,  his  accessibility  prov- 
ing to  his  constituency  that  they  had  certainly 
made  the  right  choice.  Personally,  I  think  it  is 
all  this  and  more  tiecaue  to  put  it  quite  sinnply, 
Morris  Udall  is  a  great  man — one  whose  im- 
pact has  been  profound  and  whose  legacy  will 
indeed  be  lasting. 

It  is  never  easy  to  say  goodbye  to  one  of 
our  own,  and  today  as  we  stand  here  I  truly 
feel  a  loss  that  one  wfra  has  added  so  much 
vitality  to  this  Chamber  will  tomorrow  no 
longer  stand  in  our  midst.  What  is  nice,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  all  know  we  can  continue  to 
call  on  Morris  Udall  for  his  invaluable  exper- 
tise and  counsel. 

Mo,  for  the  honor  of  having  had  the  privilege 
of  wori<ing  beskje  you  these  many  years  let 
me  say  thank  you.  I  will  miss  you.  We  will  all 
miss  you.  You  are  indeed  our  hero. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  Mo 
Udall. 

There  are  those  today  who  will  speak  about 
Mo  Udall,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mo 
Udall,  the  Presidential  candkJate.  Mo  Udall, 
the  powerful  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  his  vast  legisla- 
tive accomplishments.  Mo  Udall,  the  man. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  in 
these  matters.  As  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  tiegan  serving  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  1977.  the  year  Mo  became  its  chair- 
man. Under  Mo's  leadership,  the  years  that 
followed  were  extremely  productive  for  the 
committee.  Many  of  Mo's  legislative  initiatives 
were  enacted  into  law,  such  as  the  Alaskan 
Lands  Act.  Under  Mo  Udall's  guidance  the 
committee  produced  a  legendary  amount  of 
wilderness  and  pari<  legislation  that  will  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  will  and  foresight  of  this 
great  man. 

Others  will  speak  to  those  issues.  I  will 
speak  to  but  one  of  Mo  Udall's  legislative 
achievements:  one  that  left  its  mark  on  ttie 
lives  of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation's  coalfields: 
The  landmart<  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1 977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  leading  up  to 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  saw  what  was  occurring  in  the  Appa- 
lachian coalfields  of  this  Nation  due  to  unregu- 
lated surface  coal  mining.  By  the  1 970's,  it  tie- 
came  increasingly  clear  that  the  proliferation  of 
acidified  streams,  highwalls,  refuse  piles,  open 
mine  shafts,  arxj  ottier  hazards  associated 
with  past  coal  mining  practices  could  rxit  tie 
ignored. 

It  was  on  February  26,  1972,  that  a  coal 
waste  dam  located  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  Logan 
County.  WV,  collapsed  causing  a  flood  of  truly 
horritile  proportions  in  loss  of  life,  injuries, 
property  damage,  arxJ  people  left  homeless. 

This  disaster,  coupled  with  mounting  con- 
cerns over  the  failure  of  several  States  to 
properiy  regulate  mining,  ensure  reclamation 
and  the  development  of  surface  coal  mining  in 
the  semiarid  West  for  ttie  first  time  raised  the 
level  of  public  attention  to  the  plight  of  coal- 
field citizens  adversely  affected  by  certain  coal 
mining  practices  from  a  local,  to  a  truly  na- 
tional, level. 

The  congressional  detiates  of  ttie  mid- 
1 970's,  and  bills  passed  only  to  tie  vetoed,  set 
the  stage  for  Mo  Udau's  introduction  of  H.R. 
2  on  the  opening  day  of  the  95th  Congress  in 
1977. 

As  a  newly  elected  Representative  from 
West  Virginia,  I  was  honored  to  serve  on  the 
Interior  Committee  at  this  time,  at  the  very 
time  when  Mo  Udall  took  the  leadership 
reigns  o*  the  committee,  at  the  very  time  wtien 
after  years  of  struggle  it  looked  likely  that  a 
Federal  Strip  Mining  Act  woukj  pass  muster.  I 
was  given  a  great  compliment  when  Mo  Udall 
ctiose  this  freshman  Member  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  serve  on  the  House-Senate  corv 
ference  committee  on  H.R.  2,  and  stood  in  the 
Rose  Garden  with  President  Carter  and  Mo 
Udall  wf)en  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  as  ttie 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977. 

This  law  has  served  the  people  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coalfields  well.  It  has  made  the  coal- 
fiekJs  of  this  Nation  a  much  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  vast  majority  of  ttie  coal  Irv 
dustry  is  in  compliance  with  ttie  law,  and 
countless  acres  of  old  atiandoned  coal  mine 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  under  ttie  special 
fund  established  tiy  ttie  act. 

Mo  Udall's  original  insight  and  foresight 
tiave  proven  correct  and  we  are  very  much  in- 
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debted  to  him.  When  God  made  the  moun- 
tains of  my  homif  State  of  West  Virginia,  he 
made  a  special  breed  of  people  to  preside 
over  ttiem.  We  arie  bom  of  the  mountains  and 
hollows  of  our  rugged  terrain.  Our  State  motto 
is  "nrtountani  serriler  litjeri" — rrxiuntaineers  are 
always  free.  Although  Mo  Udall  is  from  the 
Southwest,  from  [Arizona,  he  understood  us. 
He  urxJerstood  the  true  beauty  of  our  hills  and 
twilers  He  is,  in  niy  mirxJ,  an  honorary  West 
Virginian.  And  he  years  of  diligence  in  not 
only  gaining  the  enactment  of  the  1977  law, 
but  in  pursuing  It3  implementation,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  a  I  West  Virginians. 

Now,  if  Mo  was  here,  I  can  imagine  what  he 
would  say.  He  voukj  tell  the  story  about  a 
young  man  at  a  b  anquet.  This  young  man  was 
getting  an  award  and  he  was  flustered  and  he 
said,  "I  sure  doni  appreciate  it,  but  I  really  do 
deserve  it." 

Mo  tumed  ove'  responsibility  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Suiface  Mining  Act  to  this  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  his  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. As  I  ufKlertake  my  duties  in  this  re- 
gard, the  words  ^  lo  spoke  on  the  1 0-year  an- 
niversary of  the  snactment  of  the  1977  law 
ring  in  my  ears:  "The  act  was,  and  is,  more 
ttian  a  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  vehicle  of 
hope  for  those  wf>o  live  and  who  will  live  in 
America's  coalfieMs."  Mo  left  some  big  shoes 
to  fill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  conclude  without 
making  note  of  ore  other  mining  initiative.  Mo 
urxJerstood  what  was  occurring  in  the  coal- 
fields. But  he  aisc  understood  the  abuses  that 
took  place  in  ttie  West,  in  hardrock  mining  for 
copper,  gokj,  silvjr,  and  other  such  minerals 
under  the  mining  I  aw  of  1872. 

It  was  also  in  1 977  that  the  effort  to  reform 
the  mining  law  ol  1872  came  to  a  head.  Mo 
Udall,  a  reform  supporter,  however,  fourxj 
ttiat  the  press  cf  committee  business  and 
other  considerations  woukj  cause  this  particu- 
lar iniiative  to  be  a  helved  for  the  time  being. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1987,  as  his  Mining  Sub- 
committee chairman  I  resurrected  the  issue 
and  today,  mining  law  reform  legislation  is 
being  actively  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Mo.  I  will  do  my  best  to  use  the  same  judg- 
ment, same  humx,  you  would  bring  to  the 
debte.  Mo  udall,  this  one  piece  of  unfinished 
txjsiness.  once  co  npleted,  is  for  you. 

God  tdess  you,  ^o  Udall. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  ^Ar.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall,  one 
of  ttie  best  toved  igures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, retired  last  week.  In  the  16  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  cannot  recall  the 
loss  of  a  Member  that  nroved  the  House  more 
deeply  than  Mo's  esignation. 

Ttiose  of  us  wto  tiave  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Mo  Irww  wtiat  a  delightfully  urv 
usual  polltcian  hi  is.  He  is  one  of  just  a  few 
American  politk;i<ins  known  arxJ  respected 
nxxe  fof  his  unwc(vering  principles  than  for  his 
pdltkal  views.  He  has  taken  on  powerful  inter- 
ests and  enomnou  s  legislative  challenges,  and 
he  fias  comptled  <  m  astourxjing  record  of  solid 
legislative  achievements.  And  when  he  has 
not  won,  as  in  hs  run  for  the  PreskJency  in 
1976.  he  has  be;n  more  gracious  in  defeat 
than  most  politk:ians  are  in  vk:tory. 

Mo  is  unviersally  toved  for  his  self-effacing, 
but  powerful,  wit.  iHis  dry  sophisticated  hunnor 
is  remarkably  sir^lar  to  that  of  his  comedk: 


hero.  Will  Rogers.  His  humor  has  always  put 
people  at  ease  and  has  allowed  them  to  put 
the  conflict  and  tensions  of  the  moment  in  per- 
spective. Somehow.  Mo  has  managed  to  tie  a 
serious  Congressman  without  ever  taking  him- 
self too  seriously. 

Everyone  in  this  body  cherishes  a  favorite 
anecdote  or  joke  of  Mo's.  One  of  my  fondest 
is  a  story  he  used  to  tell  to  make  light  of  politi- 
cians who  form  their  opinions  only  after  raising 
their  fingers  and  gauging  the  winds  of  popu- 
larity. 

This  politician  went  to  this  little  town  to 
make  his  speech.  "Well,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men." he  concluded,  "them's  my  views,  and 
if  you  don't  like  them— well,  then,  I'll 
change  'em!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  and  women  have 
brought  to  Congress  the  wit,  grace,  dignity, 
and  depth  of  conviction  as  my  good  friend  Mo 
Udall.  He  is  literally  irreplaceable. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall  is 
one  in  a  million — active,  able,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  that  is  unsurpassed. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  since  we  became  a  nation — many 
outstanding  men  and  women  have  served 
their  district.  State,  and  Nation,  but  none  has 
enjoyed  more  support,  more  appreciation  for 
his  service  than  has  Mo.  His  effective  service, 
will  continue  to  be  a  measure  by  which  other 
Members  may  t>e  judged. 

The  Nation  will  miss  his  services,  arxJ  we 
will  miss  his  presence. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  for  reserving  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall.  The  resignation  of  this  great 
leader  brings  to  a  close  30  years  of  distin- 
guistied  servkie  to  his  constituency  and  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  special  order 
honoring  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  the 
feelings  of  many  who  serve  in  this  txxly  at  the 
departure  of  this  extraordinary  individual.  For 
many  of  us.  Mo  Udall  has  been  an  inspira- 
tional leader,  counselor,  and  close  friend.  This 
institution  tias  benefited  over  the  years  from 
his  insight  and  strong  leadership.  Morris 
Udall  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  true  giants  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress,  and  he  is  certainly 
well  deserving  of  this  esteemed  honor. 

The  terms  "reformer"  and  "trailblazer"  accu- 
rately depict  the  character  of  Mo  Udall.  It  is 
Morris  Udall  who  will  be  remembered  for 
challenging  the  House  seniority  system  and 
reforming  the  distribution  of  committee  assigrv 
ments.  It  is  Mo  Udall  who  was  in  the  forefront 
of  revamping  the  committee  mari<up  procedure 
and  responsible  for  making  committee  meet- 
ings accessible  to  the  public.  And,  it  is  Morris 
Udall  who  fought  for  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  which  would  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government.  I  am 
proud  to  sen/e  today  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  which  owes  its  creation  to 
Mo  Udall. 

Mo  Udall,  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, heightened  the  publk;'s  awareness  of 
environmental  issues,  pushing  these  concerns 
to  the  forefront  of  the  political  arena.  His 
crafting  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  his  creation 
of  the  Arizona  WiWerness  Act,  and  his  urKhal- 
lenged  influence  on  water  rights  issues  rep- 
resent  his   extensive  work  on  the  environ- 


mental agenda.  Mo  once  said,  "A  nation  that 
does  not  love  and  respect  its  land  does  not  re- 
spect itself."  Such  words  clearly  illustrate  that 
Mo  Udall  will  forever  be  a  champion  of  our 
environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  generations  of  politicJans  will 
look  to  Mo  Udall  as  an  example  of  a  pioneer- 
ing legislator.  His  tenure  in  the  House  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  American  political 
system. 

I  can  recall  in  1969  when  I  first  arrived  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  it  was  Mo  Udall  who  I,  along 
with  many  of  the  freshman  Members,  chose  to 
emulate.  We  welcomed  his  invested  interest  in 
the  new  Memb)ers.  His  charismatic  persona, 
unrivaled  wit.  and  stance  on  civic-minded  re- 
form truly  attested  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
genuine  political  leader.  He  is  a  remarkable  in- 
dividual whom  I  will  always  admire  and  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  deeply  saddened  at 
the  departure  of  Mo  Udall  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  However,  we  know  that  his  influ- 
ence in  this  body  will  extend  over  generations 
of  politicians  yet  to  arrive  in  Washington.  Mo 
Udall  will  always  be  praised  for  his  numerous 
legislative  accomplishments  and  fondly  re- 
membered as  a  political  giant  and  one  of  our 
greatest  leaders.  We  wish  Mo  the  very  best. 
He  is  forever  in  our  prayers. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  is  the 
traditional  time  for  graduations,  for  ceremonies 
marked  by  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
joy  and  pride. 

We  do  not  gather  today  for  a  graduation, 
but  we  do  gather  in  joy  and  pride  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  out  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Mo 
Udall,  of  Arizona's  Second  Congressional 
District. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  the  Arizona  con- 
gressional delegation  for  arranging  this  special 
order  to  honor  Mo  and  to  show  our  admiration 
and  respect  for  him  and  for  what  he  accom- 
plished during  his  long  and  productive  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mo's  renowned  wit,  humor,  good  cheer,  de- 
cency, and  wisdom,  over  the  years,  delighted 
his  frierxls  and  allies,  skewered  his  opponents, 
punctured  many  inflated  egos  in  this  town  and 
enabled  Mo  to  compile  a  legislative  record 
which  is  legendary. 

Mo  did  all  this  with  humility,  self-deprecation 
and,  occasionally,  by  making  himself  the  butt 
of  his  own  humor.  In  his  sincere,  good-natured 
and  folksy  way.  Mo  Udall  effectively  illumi- 
nated simple  truths — easily  understandable 
arxJ  very  persuasive — on  whatever  subject  or 
issue  was  tieing  debated  or  discussed.  Mo's 
style — at  home  in  both  salon  and  saloon — has 
never  been  equaled  and  never  will  be.  Mo  is 
unique,  in  the  dictionary  sense  of  that  word; 
one  of  a  kind.  Peeriess. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mo  Udall  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  humorous  men  in 
Washington.  In  his  inimitable  way.  Mo  has  ex- 
posed the  frailties  of  govemment,  the 
pomposities  of  its  institutions  and  its  people. 
All  of  the  while,  he  has  made  the  Congress 
and  the  political  arena  a  mote  sensible,  sen- 
sitive, responsive  partner  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  trying  to  protect  the  environment,  and 
put  aside  for  future  generations  precious  and 
irreplaceable  forests,  rivers,  land— in  sum,  its 
natural  resources. 
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A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  30  years,  Mo  Udall's  career  in  Congress 
has  been  mar1<ed  with  significant  legislative 
achievements  in  areas  ranging  from  the  envi- 
ronment to  institutional  reform.  Mo  has  been  a 
trailt}lazing  leader  in  the  ongoing  Tight  for  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

On  whatever  subject,  Mo  Udall  has  always 
raised  the  level  of  detiate  with  his  intellect,  hu- 
mility, and  humor.  His  contributions  are  many 
and  enduring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  Udall  has  always  been  a 
fighter,  a  battler,  but  no  more  so  than  today  as 
he  battles  to  regain  his  health  following  a  seri- 
ous fall  which  compounded  his  earlier  illness. 
Mo  is  a  gutsy  guy  and,  if  anyone  can  come 
back,  Mo's  that  person. 

Mo  Udall  is  a  great  man,  a  talented  legisla- 
tor, but,  more  than  anything,  a  good  friend  to 
all  of  us  with  whom  he  has  served.  We  will  all 
miss  him  as  he  retires  from  this  House. 

God  bless  you.  Mo.  You  are  the  greatest. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  Congress  who  has  recently  re- 
signed due  to  health  problems,  the  Honorable 
Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona. 

Mark  Twain  once  remarked: 

It  could  probably  be  shown  by  facts  and 
figures  that  there  is  no  distinctly  native 
American  criminal  class  except  Congress. 

Many  events  today  in  this  august  body 
might  go  far  to  confirm  Twain's  wry  observa- 
tion. Someone  sure  to  chuckle  at  Twain's  joke 
woukJ  be  Mo  Udau.  But  judging  by  his  legis- 
lative and  personal  career.  Mo  Udall  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  putfed-up,  pretentious  politi- 
cian that  so  many  abhor.  Congress  could  cer- 
tainly hold  its  head  high  and  say  that  for  these 
past  30  years  whk:h  represent  Mo's  career, 
there  was  at  least  one  Member  who  tried,  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  to  do  the  right  as 
he  saw  it. 

A  life  in  politk;s  was  not  an  unexpected 
choice  for  Morris  Udall  since  his  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  town  founder,  his  father  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  chief  justice,  his  broth- 
er, Stewart,  Interior  Secretary  under  President 
Kennedy,  and  his  mother  a  locally  well-known 
Democratk:  activist,  all  made  their  mark  in  this 
very  publk>  arena. 

MO  Udall  was  subject  to  life's  hard  knocks 
despite  his  distinguished  family  ties.  He  over- 
came ^e  loss  of  an  eye  as  a  child  to  go  on 
to  play  college  baskett>all,  spend  a  year  as 
part  of  an  NBA  team,  get  his  law  degree  and 
serve  as  a  noncombat  pilot  in  the  World  War 
II  Pacific  theatre.  He  entered  a  law  practice 
with  his  brother,  Stewart,  in  1 949  and  this  as- 
sociation eventually  led  him  to  office  when,  in 
a  special  May  1961  election.  Mo  Udall  suc- 
ceeded his  txother,  Stewart,  as  representative 
to  Arizona's  Second  District. 

Mo  Udall's  30-year  stay  on  the  Hill  is 
mari<ed  by  a  kind  of  legislative  leadership  that 
has  literally  changed  forever  the  face  of  the 
Nation  he  so  selflessly  sought  to  serve.  When 
I  review  his  contribution  to  the  greater  order  of 
things,  the  Alaskan  wilderness  bill  comes  to 
mind— a  law  which  doubled  the  National  Park 
System  and  tripled  the  WikJemess  Preserva- 
tion System.  He  enacted  regulations  control- 
ling strip  mining;  campaign  finance  law;  civil 
rights;  and  civil  service  reform  laws.    , 
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A  reformer  from  the  first,  Udall  took  on  the 
House  seniority  system  by  rTX)untir>g  chal- 
lenges to  the  Speaker's  leadership  in  txith 
1969  and  1971.  In  Octot>er  1967  he  was 
among  the  first  Memt)ers  of  Congress  to  op- 
pose the  war  in  Vietnam  and  redefine  himself 
as  distinct  from  the  Johnson  administration. 

It  was  not  blind  ambition  but  rather  a  clear- 
eyed  desire  to  serve  that  led  Mo  into  the  Pres- 
idential fray  in  1976  and  although  the  nomina- 
tion went  to  Jimmy  Carter,  the  campaign  of 
Mo  Udall  demonstrated  that  to  show  the 
voter  a  human  face  was  not  tatx)0.  To  break 
the  rules  for  the  right  reason,  to  have  an  hon- 
est change  in  your  point  of  view  may  not  have 
been  the  way  to  win  elections,  but  was  cer- 
tainly the  way  to  win  the  voters'  respect,  and 
Morris  Udall  still  has  that  respect  today,  not 
only  of  the  voters,  but  also  of  his  colleagues. 

Morris  Udall  came  to  Congress  to  rep- 
resent his  constituents  with  integrity.  He  has 
done  that  in  an  admirable  and  honest  fashion. 
He  came  to  Congress  to  fight  the  numbing  ef- 
fects of  legislative  inertia.  He  did  that  by  pok- 
ing gentle  fun  at  the  institution  and  himself 
with  obvious  relish  and  delight.  He  came  to 
offer  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  did  that,  too,  with  the  unfailir>g 
kind  word  and  with  a  courtesy  and  respect 
given  graciously  to  everyone  he  encountered. 

The  Honorable  MORRis  Udall.  For  many 
elected  officials,  that  title  is  a  simple  courtesy. 
In  the  case  of  Morris  Udall  it  is  a  one-word 
commentary  on  his  life  and  service.  I  respect- 
fully salute  my  colleague,  Morris  Udall,  the 
honorable. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pioud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  beloved  legislators  to  ever  grace 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  he  retires  after  30 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Arizona. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
praised  Mo  Udall's  legislative  prowess,  his  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  expand  our  Nation's  natu- 
ral heritage,  his  sharp  wit  and  his  gentle 
humor.  Today  I  would  like  to  speak  of  another 
quality  he  possesses  in  atxjndance. 

If  one  of  the  measures  of  a  man  is  how  he 
treats  others,  then  Mo  Udall  starxjs  tall  irv 
deed.  I  first  learned  of  his  generosity  of  spirit 
in  my  earliest  days  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
when  I  passed  the  legendary  Mo  Udall  on  my 
way  to  the  Capitol  and  he  greeted  me  by 
name. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  a  tremendous  inv 
pact  this  small  act  of  recognition  had  on  a 
green  and  callow  freshman  with  few  allies  who 
was  overwhelmed  by  tfie  enormity  of  his  new 
job.  In  one  brief  moment,  I  felt  welcome  and 
accepted  as  a  Member  of  Congress  because 
Mo  Udall  knew  my  name. 

I  later  learned  that  Mo  regularly  merrwrized 
the  names  of  one  or  two  freshmen  a  week 
and  made  it  a  point  to  let  them  know  he  knew 
who  they  were.  His  strategy  was  based  on  the 
sure  knowledge  that  if  he  made  an  ally  of  a 
freshman,  he  had  a  friend  for  life — a  purpose- 
ful strategy  but  no  less  weteome  to  a  new 
Memt)er  of  this  institution. 

It  was  an  unusual  coincidence  that  in  the 
same  week,  two  legendary  figures  took  their 
leave  from  politics.  First  came  the  reports  of 
Mo  Udall's  retirement,  then  the  sad  news  of 


the  death  of  Dick  Boiling,  whose  pariiamentary  ~ 
skills  guided  neariy  every  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  come  out  of  Congress  in  the  last 
three  decades. 

While  very  different  in  temperament,  their 
careers  took  a  numtjer  of  parallel  paths  over 
the  years.  Both  played  eariy  and  active  roles 
in  civil  rights  legislation,  both  successfully 
challenged  institutional  procedures  such  as-  - 
the  seniority  system  and  tx)th  sought  and  won'" 
reforms  to  the  campaigf  finance  system.  Like 
Dick  Boiling,  Mo  Udall  made  an  indelible 
mart<  on  this  institution  and  left  it  a  better 
place  than  he  found  it. 

We  regret  that  Mo  Udall  will  be  absent 
from  these  mart)le  Halls  and  Chambers  but  we 
do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  the  thriving  wil- 
demess  regions,  scenic  rivers,  and  national 
parks  that  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  his 
careful  and  loving  stewardship  of  our  larxj. 

Mo  Udall  taught  us  many  lessons  but 
atx}ve  all,  he  showed  us  how  to  be  good  legis- 
lators without  taking  ourselves  too  seriously.  If 
we  can  carry  on  the  work  of  this  txxJy  with 
dedication,  with  good  humor  and  with  kind- 
ness, then  we  will  truly  honor  the  legacy  of  Mo 
Udall. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Mo  Udall. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Mo  as  a  former  col- 
league. He  was  already  an  idol  for  many  of  us 
when  I  arrived  here  in  1977,  and  in  the  years 
sirKe  then,  he  has  been  such  an  essential 
part  of  this  institution  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  him. 

Mo  is  a  man  of  such  integrity,  intelligence, 
arxj  grace,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  start 
in  praisir>g  him. 

His  leadership  abilities  were  unsurpassed. 
He  was,  first,  a  leader  of  the  effort  to  derrxx;- 
ratize  the  House  of  Representatives.  Because 
of  his  efforts  and  those  of  a  few  others,  the 
system  was  made  far  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  Members — arxl  therefore  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  Mo'S  record  of  accomplish- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  is 
enormous.  Not  only  dkJ  he  lead  the  way  in 
providing  protection  to  Alaska  and  numerous 
other  pristine  areas  around  the  Nation  but  he 
helped  limit  the  damage  when  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration sought  to  reverse  years  of  na- 
tional consensus  on  environmental  protection 
policies. 

Mo  was  also  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  reform  in  our  system  of  financing  political 
campaigns.  His  own  sense  of  integrity  ar)d  fair 
play  led  him  to  work  on  tjehalf  of  the  reforms 
that  were  adopted  in  the  1 970's  and  to  pursue 
further  reforms  in  later  years  which  unfortu- 
nately still  elude  us. 

In  some  ways.  Mo  Udall's  greatest  corv 
tribution  not  only  to  this  institution  but  to  the 
Nation's  political  life  fias  been  his  personality. 
It  is  already  a  cliche  to  talk  about  his  self-dep- 
recating sense  of  humor.  But  that  sense  of 
hunx)r  has  always  meant  more  than  just  an 
ability  to  make  people  laugh.  Mo  lias  a  sense 
of  (perspective  about  himself  and  about  poli- 
tics. He  has  always  known  that  our  institutions 
and  our  political  system  never  deperxj  on  one 
individual,  no  matter  how  important  tfiat  ir>di- 
vidual  may  be.  And  that  was  a  message  that 
needed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  country  and  to 
those  of  us  here  in  Washington. 
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increase  in  patent  user  fees  was  buried 
in  last  October's  budget  reconciliation 
bill,  which  I  did  not  support.  That  bill 
reversed  the  statutory  prohibition  of 
using  patent  fees  for  the  computer  au- 
tomation program  at  the  Patent  Office. 
The  user  fee  increase  in  fiscal  year 

1992  is  $315,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year 

1993  it  is  an  additional  $100,000,000. 

The  increaise  in  fees  is  a  real  finan- 
cial obstacle  for  the  small  inventor. 
Even  Government  patents  are  affected. 
Over  50  percent  of  the  Government  pat- 
ents, and  40  percent  of  the  patents  filed 
in  1986  by  the  inventing  public  have  not 
been  maintained  with  the  4-year  initial 
filing  period  instead  of  a  17-year  pat- 
ent. This  current  struggle  over  fees  is 
not  news.  When  the  fees  become  pro- 
hibitive— the  patents  are  not  main- 
tained. The  little  guy  and  the  Govern- 
ment give  up  their  patents  because  of 
the  cost  and  the  patents  then  are  avail- 
able for  the  foreigners.  It  means  we  lit- 
erally are  giving  the  patents  to  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  fee  changes  mean  that  the  little 
guy  with  an  idea  will  have  a  very  tough 
time  being  able  to  afford  to  patent  his 
or  her  idea.  Many  of  the  little  guys 
simply  will  drop  out  of  the  system.  The 
risk  is  too  great.  Remember,  only  1  in 
10  inventions  is  produced  and  only  1  in 
100  ever  makes  money. 

In  the  1960's  we  had  much  the  same 
fight  over  fees  with  the  Government 
and  the  Patent  Office  won  that  time. 
Then  the  patent  fees  were  raised  from 
$30  to  $65.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Product  Engineer  in  1964  provided  some 
answers  on  why  the  fees  should  not  be 
increased. 

The  writer  stated  "it's  obvious  that 
our  economy  has  gained  more  from 
patented  ideas  than  the  Patent  Office 
has  cost."  He  said,  "if  the  economy  has 
gained  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  does  not  this,  in  effect, 
make  the  Patent  Office  self-support- 
ing?" 

And  he  added,  "incidentally,  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  Patent  Office  is 
peanuts  compared  to  the  cost  of  some 
agencies  which  do  not  make  com- 
parable returns,  if  any,  to  the  econ- 
omy." I  thought  this  letter  could  have 
been  written  for  today's  patent  fee  cri- 
sis. The  irony  is  that  our  stiffest  busi- 
ness competitors  are  the  ones  benefit- 
ing from  the  ill-conceived  Government 
actions.  The  Japanese  understand  the 
importance  of  the  American  patent 
system. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  Japanese 
official,  Korekiyo  Takahasi,  reported 
after  being  sent  to  the  United  States 
that: 

We  have  looked  about  to  see  what  nations 
are  the  neatest,  so  that  we  can  be  like 
them.  We  asked  ourselves  "what  Is  it  that 
makes  the  United  States  such  a  great  na- 
tion." and  we  investigated  and  found  that  it 
was  patents,  and  we  will  have  patents. 

Just  10  years  ago  the  Japanese  con- 
ducted a  series  of  seminars  before  con- 
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eluding  that  the  patent  system  is  the 
key  to  America's  industrial  might. 

Historically,  patents  have  been  treat- 
ed by  societies  as  important.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  speech  by  David 
Banner  which  was  published  in  the  Pat- 
ent Provision,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
Society,  but  I  will  leave  the  entire  text 
for  the  record. 

Earlier  examples  of  the  granting  of 
patents  include  that,  in  1474,  Venice 
adopted  a  patent  system— and  in  1594 
Galileo  received  a  patent  for  raising 
water  and  irrigating  land. 

Patent  policy  played  an  important 
role  in  making  possible  England's  14th- 
century  cloth  manufacturing  industry. 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  granted 
the  first  American  patent  in  1641  to 
Samuel  Winslow  for  a  "Method  of  Mak- 
ing Salt"  just  21  years  after  the  Pil- 
grims landed  in  America. 

Our  system  served  us  well  until  now. 

Included  in  Mr.  Banner's  1964  speech 
was  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
patent  system  by  Edwin  Land,  founder 
of  Polaroid.  He  said,  "I  must  emphasize 
that  the  kind  of  company  I  believe  in 
cannot  come  into  being  and  cannot 
continue  its  existence  except  with  the 
full  support  of  the  patent  system." 
Commenting  on  the  American  system, 
Mr.  Land  also  stated,  "the  only  thing 
that  keeps  us  alive  is  our  brilliance. 
The  only  way  to  protect  our  brilliance 
is  our  patents." 

His  statements  echo  earlier  com- 
ments recognizing  the  genius  of  the 
American  system. 

D  1740 

In  1891,  the  London  Times  carried  a 
story  quoting  Charles  Leade  that 
"American  genius  is  at  this  moment 
ahead  of  all  nations  in  mechanical  in- 
ventions." Mr.  Leade  noted  that 
"Americans  patented  new  products  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  British  and  were 
selling  abroad  very  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  invented." 

Mr.  Leade's  own  shirt  was  sewn  on  a 
Singer  machine  from  America,  most  of 
his  newspapers  were  printed  on  Amer- 
ican presses,  and  Charles  Leade  walked 
on  the  Liverpool  docks  and  inquired 
about  the  nationality  of  the  smartest 
appearing  ships,  the  reply  always  came 
back  "Yankee,  Sir— Yankee." 

That  certainly  does  not  happen  now. 
If  we're  lucky,  it  may  be  made  in 
America,  but  who  owns  the  company, 
and  who  patented  the  product?  An 
American  or  a  foreigner?  And  how  was 
it  shipped?  By  the  year  2000  there  will 
be  not  American  bottoms  to  ship  our 
products — and  we  are  supposed  to  be  a 
maritime  nation. 

Most  everything  we  make  or  use  in 
the  United  States  has  a  patent  whether 
it  is  pencils,  cars,  locks  or  combs.  Now 
large  American  companies  are  causing 
the  American  patent  system  to  be 
weakened  even  more  by  moving  their 
research  and  development  [R&D]  out  of 
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the  country— to  Japan.  R&D  can  be  a 
bonanza  for  patents,  so  it  is  important 
to  properly  protect  that  research. 

There  are  many  complaints  of  Ja- 
pan's filing  around  a  product  with  a 
number  of  patents  so  the  original  prod- 
uct or  design  becomes  useless  to  the  in- 
ventor. Japan  is  known  for  making  in- 
cremental changes  in  a  product  and 
then  claiming  it  as  its  own. 

The  Japanese  treatment  of  Allied 
Signal's  patent  for  Metglas,  an  amor- 
phous metal  alloy  used  in  the  cores  of 
electronic  transformers,  is  really  a 
case  to  be  studied.  For  some  11  years, 
Japan  was  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  did  not  allow  Allied  Signal 
to  file  its  patent.  Then,  finally,  after  11 
years  it  said,  "You  can  file."  It  took 
more  than  IVi  additional  years  for  that 
patent  to  be  accepted.  But  even  after  it 
was  accepted,  Japan  would  not  allow 
its  electrical  companies  to  buy  Metglas 
from  Allied  Signal.  It  also  had  been 
pressuring  other  foreign  countries  not 
to  buy  from  the  United  States,  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  in  another  3  years 
the  patent  will  have  expired,  and  we 
have  the  product. 

In  other  words,  what  they  were 
doing,  they  were  licensing  their  own 
technology,  preparing  for  the  day  that 
the  Metglas  patent  would  be  out,  and 
then  they  could  manufacture  the  prod- 
uct and  sell  it  abroad. 

Another  American  company, 
Therma-Sys terns  Corp.,  received  rough 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Therma-Systems  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  ovenable  and  microwaveable 
containers  and  is  a  major  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  of  hospital  pa- 
tient meal  systems. 

Edgar  Otto,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Therma-Systems  stated  in  testimony 
that  he  "was  surprised  to  find  the  Jap- 
anese to  be  far  behind  the  United 
States  by  at  least  20  years,  in  assem- 
bling and  delivering  foods  to  patients." 

Mr.  Otto  aligned  his  company  with 
the  Mitsui  Co.,  hired  a  patent  attorney 
and  thought  he  was  in  business.  Busi- 
ness with  the  Japanese  seemed  to  be 
fine.  Then  one  day,  5  years  later,  he  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  his  partner  in 
Japan  telling  Mr.  Otto  the  Japanese 
would  not  "be  able  to  import  Therma- 
Systems  products  through  the  Mitsui 
Co." 

Mr.  Otto  was  told  the  quality  of  his 
product  was  declining.  The  American 
company  was  replaced  with  a  Japanese 
company  which  had  been  studying  the 
American  technology  and  infringing  on 
Therma's  patents.  The  experiences  like 
this  of  American  companies  do  not 
seem  to  bother  other  American  compa- 
nies. 

Now  IBM  is  moving  its  R&D  to  Japan 
and,  according  to  newspaper  accounts, 
many  IBM  employees  are  unhappy. 
Other  large  American  companies  also 
are  considering  the  move. 

Creativity  goes  with  R&D — and  even 
patents.    Will   any   American   innova- 


tions be  patented  in  Japan?  Who  will 
own  them?  In  Japan  patent  informa- 
tion is  not  protected  but  is  laid  open  to 
public  scrutiny  for  the  first  18  months. 
In  the  United  States  that  information 
is  protectedr 

The  moves  of  American  companies 
for  R&D  is  a  psychological  blow  to  the 
United  States  and  an  economic  threat 
as  well.  We  have  been  the  world  leader 
in  patents — but  Japan's  Clarion  call  to 
be  the  world  center  of  Research  and 
Development  is  being  answered  by 
American  companies. 

If  the  Japanese  center  attracts,  as 
Japan  hopes,  the  best  brains  in  re- 
search— then  our  patent  system  will  re- 
ceive another  serious  blow. 

It  is  time  for  our  Government  to  re- 
alize that  the  "right  to  patent"  is  fun- 
damental. Our  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  patents  and 
trademarks.  Only  inventors  as  a  class 
were  protected  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  documents. 

The  second  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress passed  H.R.  41  which  was  an  "act 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts."  It  was  signed  by  George  Wash- 
ington on  April  10,  1790,  201  years  ago. 
With  that  signing  the  U.S.  Patent  Of- 
fice was  created.  Our  patent  system 
has  been  the  secret  of  America's  suc- 
cess in  trade. 

Our  companies  and  government  lead- 
ers need  to  realize  that  patents  are  the 
economic  life  blood  of  America's  indus- 
try and  our  economy.  Patents  create 
jobs,  and  they  are  not  just  for  the  rich 
or  big  corporations.  God  did  not  ordain 
that  only  the  rich  are  creative — talent 
is  distributed  throughout  our  society. 

The  American  people  have  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense.  It  is  time  to 
stop  the  dismantling  of  our  economy 
under  the  guise  of  free  trade. 

Restoring  the  patent  system  for  all 
Americans  and  not  the  privileged  few  is 
the  place  to  start.  The  patent  system 
must  work  for  Americans  and  we  must 
not  give  away  our  basic  lives  to  the 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  the  articles  referred  to  in  this 
special  order. 
An   Unanticipated,   Nonobvious,   Enabung 

Portion  of  the  Constitution:  The  Patent 

Provision— The  Best  Mode 

(By  Donald  W.  Banner) 

We  celebrate  today  the  creation  of  our 
Constitution,  a  document  defining  a  system 
of  grovemment  which  has  lasted  for  two  cen- 
turies; similar  documents  in  scores  of  other 
countries  have  fallen  into  the  scrap  heap 
during  that  period.  Our  Constitution's  dura- 
bility stems  from  Its  inherent  wisdom  and 
its  practical  adaptability.  Particularly,  we 
today  celebrate  one  phase  of  that  document 
and  the  role  it  played  in  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years. 

To  understand  the  unique  group  of  men 
who  created  what  was  later  called  "The  Mir- 
acle at  Philadelphia."  It  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  circumstances  in  which  they  met. 
They  gathered  in  the  State  House  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  appropriate  that  Philadelphia 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  their  meeting  for  it 


was  the  largest  city  in  America  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  40,000.  They  worked 
in  the  very  room  where  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  met. 

Their  mood  was  not  happy,  for  their  coun- 
try was  troubled.  The  states  were  In  conflict 
over  borders  and  shooting  incidents  had  ac- 
tually occurred;  the  country's  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  economy  was  clearly 
inadequate.  There  was  a  growing  threat  of  a 
popular  revolt,  symbolized  by  the  recent  re- 
bellion led  by  former  Revolutionary  War 
captain,  Daniel  Shays.  The  New  England 
farmers  who  participated  in  that  rebellion 
were  in  despair  over  their  indebtedness;  they 
feared  that  their  farms  would  be  taken  from 
them.  They  had  taken  up  arms,  shut  down 
courts,  and  terrorized  merchants.  Some- 
thing, obviously,  had  to  be  done. 

The  situation  was  particularly  poignant 
because  of  the  high  hopes  so  recently  held  by 
all  Americans.  It  was  less  than  seven  years 
before  that  the  French  fleet  of  Admiral 
DeGrasse  had  encountered  the  English  ships 
of  war  off  Yorktown.  There,  those  rival  na- 
vies competed  in  a  struggle  whose  portent 
was  beyond  imagination.  As  Michener  said  in 
his  book,  Chesapeake,  that  naval  engagement 
became  "a  battle  without  a  name,  a  triumph 
without  a  celebration.  It  accomplished  noth- 
ing but  the  freedom  of  America,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  system  of  government 
jagainst  which  all  others  would  eventually 
compare  themselves  and  a  revision  of  the 
theory  of  empire."  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1781,  the  great  ships  of  the  English 
line  turned  slowly  north  in  retreat;  they 
never  came  back. 

Despite  the  subsequent  British  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  and  the  ensuing  Treaty  of 
Paris  giving  freedom  to  the  United  States, 
the  exciting  dreams  of  Americans  for  a  great 
country  had  not  come  to  fruition.  Indeed,  in 
that  twelfth  year  of  their  independence,  and 
their  fourth  year  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, heads  were  not  high.  The  proud 
hopes  for  government  by  free  men  were  not 
realized  because  the  United  States  had  mere- 
ly become  a  loose  confederation  of  thirteen 
feuding  entities.  People,  for  the  most  part, 
spoke  of  the  United  States  in  the  plural,  say- 
ing, "the  United  States  are"  rather  than 
"the  United  States  is."  So  these  delegates— 
fifty-five  in  number,  but  never  present  as 
more  than  thirty-five — met  in  the  Philadel- 
phia State  House,  now  Independence  Hall. 

They  met  there  for  four  hot  months,  ex- 
cept for  a  single  break  of  eleven  days.  At 
that  time  George  Washington's  trip  from  his 
home  in  Mount  Vernon  to  Philadelphia  took 
four  days. 

Who  were  these  fifty-five  delegates?  Over 
thirty  of  them  were  lawyers.  At  least  thirty 
of  them  had  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
various  State  Constitutions.  Many  of  the 
delegates  were  well  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. Nine  were  graduates  of  Princeton, 
eight  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1776.  eleven  were  business  associ- 
ates of  fellow  delegate  Robert  Morris.  El- 
bridge  Gerry  had  served  in  Congress,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  thirty-two  of  the  dele- 
gates. Eight  of  the  delegates  had  been  to- 
gether at  Valley  Forge.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  twenty-six  to  eighty-one.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  years  following  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  two  delegates  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States  (Wash- 
ington and  Madison);  one  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent (Elbridge  Gerry);  four  became  cabinet 
officers;  fourteen  became  U.S.  Senators;  and 
eight  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Five  of  the  delegates  served  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  twelve  were  elected  state 
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The  patent  to  Darcy  was  held  to  be  invalid. 
It  was  also  declared  that  the  Queen  had  been 
"deceived"  in  granting  the  patent  in  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  common  law.  (This,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  first  case  of  "fraud  on  the 
Patent  Office.") 

Some  20  years  later  (in  1694)  the  Par- 
liament passed  the  Statute  of  Monopolies.  It 
declared  all  monopolies  invalid  except  that 
any  such  prohibition  "shall  not  extend  to 
any  letters  patent  ...  to  the  true  and  first 
Inventor.  .  .  ."  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  under  this  Statute  an  inventor  did  not 
have  a  right  to  a  patent,  for  the  Statute  did 
not  confer  any  such  right  upon  him.  He  was 
still  in  the  position  of  a  humble  petitioner  to 
the  King. 

The  delegates  undoubtedly  were  aware  also 
that  patents  had  been  granted  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  for  well  over  a  cen- 
tury. The  General  Court  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  granted  the  very  first  pat- 
ent on  this  continent  in  1641  to  Samuel  Wins- 
low  for  a  "Method  of  Making  Salt;"  the  pat- 
ent included  a  prohibition  against  others 
"for  making  this  article  except  in  a  manner 
different  from  his."'  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Winslow  patent  was  granted  only  21 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
landed. 

In  that  same  year  the  General  Court  had 
adopted  a  rule  that  "there  shall  be  no  mo- 
nopolies granted  or  allowed  among  us.  but 
for  new  inventions  that  are  profitable  to  the 
country,  and  only  for  a  short  time."  Con- 
necticut adopted  a  similar  law  In  1672.  In  1646 
the  first  patent  granted  in  America  for  ma- 
chinery was  also  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court.  That  patent  was  to  Joseph 
Jenkes  for  the  construciton  of  a  certain  type 
of  mill.  In  his  petition  he  asked  for  the  right 
to  exclude  others  for  a  period  of  14  years 
"lest  after  your  petitioner  have  extended  his 
estate,  study,  and  labor,  and  have  brought 
things  to  perfection,  another  would  he  seeth 
it.  maketh  the  like;  and  so  I  loose  the  benefit 
of  that  I  have  studied  for  many  years  before; 
which  will  tend  to  my  great  damage  if  not 
utter  undoing.  .  .  ." 

Others  of  the  colonies  had  similarly  grant- 
ed patents  by  special  petition.  In  addition. 
British  patents  were  recognized  in  the  colo- 
nies.* Not  surprisingly,  after  the  revolution 
various  states  also  had  granted  patents  by 
special  petition.  The  only  state  which  had 
general  patent  legislation  was  South  Caro- 
lina. In  its  Act  providing  for  copyrights,  it 
was  stated  that  "the  inventors  of  useful  ma- 
chines shall  have  a  like  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  or  vending  their  machines  for  the 
like  term  of  fourteen  years.  .  .  ."*  In  prac- 
tice, this  section  operated  only  as  an  invita- 
tion for  inventors  to  request  the  legislature 
to  grant  patents,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
states. 

Interesting  state  patents  were  those  to 
James  Rumsey  for  steamship  who  secured  a 
patent  for  his  invention  in  Virginia  in  1784 
and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1785.  Mr.  Rumsey  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  his  boat  to  George  Wash- 
ington who  wrote  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion saying  that  he  had  "been  an  eye  witness 
to  an  actual  experiment."  He  concluded  that. 
"This  discovery  is  of  vast  importance,  it 
may  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  our  in- 
land navigation;  and  if  it  succeeds,  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt.  .  .  .  the  value  of  it  has 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
works.  .  .  ."  (This  letter  was  apparently  the 
forerunner  of  affidavits  under  Rule  132.) 

About  the  same  time.  John  Fitch  obtained 
a  patent  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  New  Jersey 
(in  3  days— record  time  for  the  grant  of  a 
patent),  in  Delaware,  and  in  New  York.  His 


steamboat  invention  was  successfully  "re- 
duced to  practice"  in  August  of  1787  when  it 
travelled  at  8  miles  per  hour  in  the  Delaware 
River  near  Philadelphia.  The  delegates  to 
the  Convention  were  at  that  time  in  Phila- 
delphia engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  of  those  delegates  actually 
observed  the  successful  test  of  Fitch's  steam- 
boat.'" 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  delegates 
met.  Thomas  Jefferson— who  at  that  time 
was  serving  his  country  as  Ambassador  to 
France  and  therefore  did  not  participate  in 
the  convention — later  described  it  as  "an  as- 
sembly of  demi-go'ds."  There  is  much  wisdom 
in  that  description,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  formed  the  most  out- 
standing deliberative  body  ever  operated  on 
our  soil — or  anyone  else's.  Theirs  was  a  sin- 
gularly difficult  task.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half— some  167  years  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed— Americans  had  lived  in  sepa- 
rate units;  originally  "colonies"  and  then, 
after  1776.  "states"  each  of  which  had  its  own 
traditions,  economy  and  government.  Each 
state  and  each  region,  therefore,  had  its  own 
ax  to  grind  and  its  own  long  rooted  biases  to 
be  satisfied.  Such  roots  can  run  deep  in  167 
years;  that  is  the  length  of  time  between  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

On  the  day  on  which  George  Washington 
was  elected— unanimously — the  Chairman  of 
this  Constitutional  Convention,  he  made  a 
short  speech.  It  concluded  with  the  words 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the 
hands  of  God." 

The  delegates  faced  the  formidable  task  of 
turning  thirteen  very  independent  states 
into  one  lasting  nation,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  original 
thirteen.  They  met  in  secrecy.  Before  they 
were  finished  they  had  rejected  many  more 
proposals  than  they  accepted,  including  one 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  suggested  that 
practicing  lawyers  should  choose  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  said  they  will 
always  select  "the  ablest  of  the  profession  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him  and  share  his  practice 
among  themselves."  It  is  obvious  that 
Franklin's  suggestion  was  one  of  those  which 
was  rejected. 

The  document  they  eventually  produced 
was  magnificent,  even  though  not  perfect. 
Its  greatest  deficiency,  of  course,  was  the 
omission  of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  The  supporters 
of  the  Constitution  had  to  promise,  in  order 
to  get  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the 
States,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be 
added  by  the  new  government;  that  is  ex- 
actly what  happened.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  all  of  the  delegates  did  not  personally 
endorse  the  Constitution.  For  that  reason, 
we  find  that  while  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  boldly  subscribed  with 
the  words  "We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor"— in  contrast^the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  signed  the  final 
document  only  to  attest  to  the  unanimity  of 
the  State  delegations. 

By  minor  historical  coincidence  it  is  al- 
most exactly  200  years  ago  today— namely. 
August  18.  1787— that  James  Madison  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina submitted  individual  recommendations 
to  the  Convention  which  were  the  first  ones 
relating  to  the  powers  of  Congress  respecting 
copyrights  and  patents.  Madison  suggested 
that  Congress  should  have  the  power: 

"To  secure  to  literacy  authors,  their  copy- 
rights for  a  limited  time. 
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"To  encourage  by  premiums  and  provi- 
sions, the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge 
and  discoveries." 

Plckney's  suggestion  was  that  Congress 
have  the  power: 

"To  grant  patents  for  useful  Inventions. 

"To  secure  to  authors  exclusive  rights  for 
a  certain  time." 

There  is  no  recorded  debate  concerning 
those  suggestions,  and  on  September  5,  1787. 
the  Committee  on  Detail  reported  to  the 
Convention  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power: 

"To  promote  the  progrress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

That  recommendation  was  unanimously 
adopted,  once  a^ain  without  recorded  debate, 
and  the  provision  was  incorporated  into  the 
final  draft  of  the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  both  Madison  and  Pinckney  used  the 
words  "to  secure."  These  words  were  also 
used  in  the  Constitution.  That  Constitu- 
tional provision  was,  therefore,  the  first  sub- 
stantive law  in  history  which  affirmatively 
recognized  property  rights  in  the  result  of 
those  mental  acts  which  produce  invention. 
The  words  "to  secure"  meant  that  there 
were  rights  that  the  inventor  inherently  pos- 
sessed and  which  the  Congress  had  the  power 
to  recognize  and  "secure."  This  is  the  same 
concept  which  we  find,  for  example,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  states 
that  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights  and 
"among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness:  that  to  secure  those  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
.  .  ."  Similarly,  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  find  the  words  "to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  prosperity. 
"II 

Writing  later  in  The  Federalist.  James 
Madison  stated:  "The  utility  of  this  power 
will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The  copyright  of 
authors  have  been  solemnly  adjudged  in 
Great  Britain  to  be  a  right  of  common  law. 
The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems  with 
equal  reason  to  belong  to  the  inventors.  The 
public  good  fully  coincides  in  both  cases  with 
the  claims  of  individuals."'* 

This  concept  of  securing  a  right  to  the  in- 
ventor was  reflected  in  the  debate  subse- 
quently on  the  adoption  of  the  patent  law  of 
1793.  The  Congressman  from  Maryland,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  speaking  for  the  patent  bill 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
said  that  there  was  a  distinct  feature  distin- 
guishing patents  in  England  from  those  in 
the  United  States.  He  said  that  the  English 
"patents  had  derived  from  the  grace  of  the 
Monarch,  not  so  much  a  right  inherent  as  it 
is  a  privilege  bestowed  (by  the  King).  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  a  citizen  has  a  right  in  the 
inventions  he  may  make.  .  .  ."  Thomas 
Ewbank,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  Re- 
port for  1849  also  distinguished  inventions  in 
this  country  from  those  in  England  by  say- 
ing that  "Inventors  abroad  still  pray  for  and 
accept  patents  as  'special  acts  of  the 
sovereign's  grace.'  With  us  this  insulting  and 
debasing  proposition  is  effectually  ignored. 
Not  subjects,  but  free  men,  inventors  here 
claim  and  receive  patents  of  right— their  own 
right." 

That  Constitutional  clause  is  highly  un- 
usual in  that  it  instructs  the  Congress  how 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts — 
namely,  by  securing  to  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  their  discoveries.  It  is  even 
more  unusual  in  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
Constitution  is  there  any  provision  for  an  ex- 


clusive right  to  be  granted  to  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals;  only  authors  and  in- 
ventors are  so  blessed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  provision 
constitutes  an  excellent  example  of  18th  cen- 
tury balanced  sentence  construction  in  that 
it  establishes  the  copyright  power  in  the 
Congress  by  relating  "science."  "authors," 
and  "writings"  while  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishing the  patent  power  by  relating  "useful 
arts,"  "inventors,"  and  "discoveries." 

Several  Supreme  Court  cases  have  de- 
scribed the  patent  grant  as  a  "monopoly." '^ 
That  suggests  a  possible  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  provision.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  knowledge- 
able of  the  English  common  law  which  found 
monopolies  "odious."  Since  Darcy  v.  Allen 
and  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  in  1624.  mo- 
nopolies had  been  anathema  to  the  common 
law  and  certainly  were  to  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.  Earlier  Supreme  Court  cases 
reflected  a  vastly  different  view."  For  exam- 
ple, in  Seymour  v.  Osftoume,"  the  Court 
placed  the  patent  right  in  its  appropriate 
perspective.  It  stated,  "Letters  Patent  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  monopolies  .  .  ."  The 
Federal  Circuit  has  adopted  this  more  his- 
torically sound  view. '8 

While  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James 
Madison  preferred  to  encourage  inventors  by 
granting  them  prizes  or  funds — provisions 
subsequently  adopted  in  France  and  much 
later  in  the  Soviet  Union— the  Patent  Laws 
in  the  United  States  since  the  outset  utilize 
a  different  approach;  namely,  the  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  using  the  invention  during 
the  patent  term  without  license. 

The  1st  Congress  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion opened  on  March  4,  1789.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  was  presented  with  petitions  for 
copyrights  and  patents.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ordered  that  bills  be  brought  in 
making  "a  general  provision  for  securing  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
Thereafter  all  such  individual  petitions  were 
tabled  until  the  second  session  of  the  first 
Congress;  it  opened  on  January  4,  1790.  In  his 
address  to  the  joint  meeting  of  Congress  on 
January  8,  1790,  President  Washington  urged 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  give 
"effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad  as  to  the  assertions  of  skill  and  ge- 
nius in  producing  them  at  home."  As  a  re- 
sult, our  First  Congress  in  its  second  session 
passed  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  41,  an  "Act  to 
Promote  the  Progress  of  Useful  Arts."  Presi- 
dent Washington  signed  it  on  April  10,  1790. 
The  United  States  patent  system  was  there- 
by created. 

Under  that  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attor- 
ney General — or  any  two  of  them— were  au- 
thorized to  grant  a  patent  for  an  invention 
which  would  have  a  lifespan  "not  exceeding 
14  years,"  provided  that  the  invention  was 
not  known  or  used  before  and  that  the  inven- 
tion was  "sufficiently  useful  and  impor- 
tant." President  Washington's  Secretary  of 
State  was  Thomas  Jefferson;  his  Secretary  of 
War  was  Henry  Knox;  and  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  Edmund  Randolph.  TTiese  officials 
referred  to  themselves  as  the  "Commis- 
sioners for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts." 
The  patents  granted  by  them  were  signed  by 
President  Washington.  The  first  of  these  was 
issued  to  Samuel  Hopkins  on  July  31.  1790.  It 
covered  "A  Process  of  Making  Pot  Ash  and 
Pearl  Ash."  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  "An 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issuing  of 
patents    for    new    discoveries    has   given    a 


spring  to  invention  beyond  my  conception." 
He  continued:  "Many  of  them  indeed  are 
trivial,  but  there  [are]  some  of  great  con- 
sequence which  have  been  proved  by  prac- 
tice, and  others,  which  if  they  stand  the 
same  proof  would  produce  great  effect."  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  patent  statute  required 
high  officials  of  the  federal  government  to 
determine  whether  the  inventions  presented 
to  them  were  "sufficiently  useful  and  impor- 
tant," this  procedure  was  slow  and  rapidly 
became  unsatisfactory.  As  a  result,  in  1793  a 
"registration  system"  was  adopted  so  that 
no  inspection  of  the  inventions  was  required 
and  patents  were  merely  administratively 
granted."  During  the  next  43  years  this  cre- 
ated many  difficulties.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  "Patent  Office"  was  created  in 
the  Department  of  State.  In  1802  James 
Madison,  then  the  Secretary  of  State,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  William  Thornton,  the  original 
designer  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  to  the  office  of 
"Superintendent  of  Patents."  Dr.  Thornton 
was  Mr.  Madison's  neighbor  in  Georgetown. 

On  July  4.  1836,  the  federal  patent  system 
was  reorganized.  A  new  Patent  Office  build- 
ing was  provided  for,  and  that  building— 
which  is  now  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art — 
served  as  the  Patent  Office  for  over  ninety 
years.  Under  the  1836  Act.  the  Patent  Office 
was  raised  to  a  separate  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  new  patent  statute 
created  the  office  of  "Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents" and  reinstated  the  requirement  that 
patent  applications  be  examined.  The  Act 
provided  that  if  the  Commissioner  deemed 
an  invention  "to  be  sufficiently  useful  and 
important,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  a  pat- 
ent therefor."  The  Commissioner  was  further 
directed  to  display  a  collection  of  patent 
models  in  a  gallery  open  to  the  public  in  the 
new  building.  The  normal  patent  term  was  14 
years,  but  it  could  be  extended  for  7  more 
years  under  certain  circumstances.  (In  1861 
Congress  passed  an  act  forbidding  such  ex- 
tension, but  increased  the  patent  term  to  the 
present  17  years  from  the  date  of  issuance.) 

By  the  Act  of  1839  the  Commissioner  was 
granted  funds  to  collect  agricultural  statis- 
tics; this  was  the  beginning  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Seeds  dis- 
tributed to  farmers  were  purchased  by 
money  from  the  patent  fund  for  many  years. 

Also  in  1839,  the  Patent  Office  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
then  newly  created  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Within  2  years  after  the  Patent  Office 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  a  complaint  was  made 
that  the  Patent  Office  had  no  logical  connec- 
tion with  that  department,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  it  be  an  inde- 
pendent bureau.  >»  Shortly  thereafter  the 
copyright  records  and  functions,  previously 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  State, 
were  transferred  to  the  Patent  Office  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.  In  1870,  the  granting  of 
copyrights  was  transferred  from  the  Patent 
Office  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  dis- 
charges this  function  today.  In  1842,  designs 
were  made  patentable. 

On  July  8,  1870,  an  act  was  passed  codifying 
the  various  patent  laws  in  existence  at  that 
time.  In  that  act  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  was  given  power  to  es- 
tablish regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law 
for  the  conduct  of  proceedings  in  the  Patent 
Office;  this  was  the  genesis  of  the  present 
Rules  of  Practice.  That  act  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  caveats.  The  purpose  of  a  caveat 
was  to  secure  to  the  inventor,  who  was  not 
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Nevertheless,  one  economist  after  studying 
the  patent  system  said  that  if  we  did  not 
have  a  patent  system,  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  create  one.  but  now  that  we  do  have 
a  patent  system,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
destroy  It.^  The  same  thing  would  probably 
be  said  by  some  for  the  political  system 
called  representative  democracy  or.  indeed, 
the  institution  of  marriage."  Of  course,  the 
IMitent  system  may  not  be  useful  to  some 
large  companies  in  monopolistic  or  quasi- 
monopolistic  positions.  For  example,  the 
President  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  once  testified  "While  patents  are  still 
of  very  great  importance  to  us  .  .  .  they  have 
become  less  vital  to  the  business  than  they 
were  at  the  start.  .  .  .  The  result  of  it  is  that 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  non-hun- 
dredth of  one  percent  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories ...  is  done  with  the  idea  of  getting 
patents."*  This,  however,  is  not  a  common 
view  of  individual  inventors  of  small  innova- 
tive companies  nor  of  large  companies  faced 
with  very  substantial  research  investment 
risks.  As  stated  by  Gustav  Drews,^  "Except 
for  the  patent  right,  men  of  limited  means 
would  be  hopeless  in  negotiating  with  the 
large  corporation.  Without  the  patent  right, 
if  he  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  market 
the  invention  himself,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  submit  his  invention  to  financiers.  If 
these  financiers  should  decline  to  make  a 
fair  deal  with  the  inventor  and  the  inventor 
refused  to  accept  a  deal  considered  unfair, 
they  would  ignore  him  and  proceed  to  mar- 
ket the  invention  without  his  consent  and  he 
would  be  helpless  to  stop  them."  This  point 
was  emphasized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents when  testifying  at  the  TNEC  hearings. 
He  said,  "A  patent  should  function  as  a  lev- 
eler  whereby  an  individual  or  company  of 
small  means  may  be  able  to  hold  his  or  its 
rights  of  property  against  the  pressure  of  the 
strongest  adversary.  It  should  have  a  protec- 
tive character  like  that  of  a  high  powered 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  puny  man  beset  by  a 
wildly  charging  bull  elephant."^ 

The  importance  of  the  individual  and  small 
company  to  our  innovative  strength  should 
not  be  overlooked.  For  example,  in  the  Re- 
port entitled  Technological  Innovation:  Its  En- 
vironment and  Management.^  the  conclusion 
was  that  "independent  inventors  (including 
inventor-entrepreneurs)  and  small  techno- 
logically based  companies  are  responsible  for 
a  remarkable  percentage  of  the  Important 
inventions  and  innovations  of  this  century." 
The  Report  pointed  out  that  Professor 
Jewkes  had  studied  sixty-one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inventions  and  innovations  of  the 
20th  century,  finding  that  over  half  of  them 
stemmed  from  independent  inventors  or 
small  firms.  Further.  Professor  Daniel  Ham- 
burg of  the  University  of  Maryland  studied 
major  inventions  made  during  the  period  1946 
to  1955.  and  found  that  over  two-thirds  of 
them  resulted  from  the  work  of  independent 
inventors  and  small  companies.  The  work  of 
Professor  Merton  Peck  of  Harvard  was  also 
reported;  he  had  studied  149  inventions  in  the 
aluminum  industry;  major  producers  ac- 
counted for  only  one  of  seven  important  in- 
ventions. Professor  John  Enos  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  had  studied 
seven  major  inventions  in  the  refining  and 
cracking  of  petroleum— all  seven  were  made 
by  independent  inventors. 

Several  well  known  independent  inventors 
have  commented  on  the  role  of  the  patent 
system  in  their  efforts  and  the  importance 
they  see  in  it.  For  example.  Chester  Carlson, 
the  inventor  of  xerography,  said  "The  time 
scale  of  inventions  is  a  long  one.  Results  do 


not  come  quickly.  Inventive  developments 
have  to  be  measured  in  decades  rather  than 
years.  It  takes  patience  to  stay  with  an  idea 
through  such  a  long  period.  In  my  case.  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  have  done  so  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hope  of  the  eventual  reward  through 
the  incentives  offered  by  the  patent  sys- 
tem."*" Similarly.  Edwin  Land,  inventor  and 
founder  of  Polaroid,  said  "I  must  emphasize 
that  the  kind  of  company  I  believe  in  cannot 
come  into  being  and  cannot  continue  its  ex- 
istence except  with  the  full  support  of  the 
patent  system."*'  He  later  said,  "The  only 
thing  that  keeps  us  alive  is  our  brilliance. 
The  only  way  to  protect  our  brilliance  is  our 
patents." 

Of  course  it  is  not  only  the  independent  in- 
ventors and  small  companies  that  have  ex- 
pressed such  opinions;  when  the  risks  are 
great,  even  the  biggest  companies  find  the 
patent  system  important.  For  example  Ir- 
ving Shapiro,  Chairman  of  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany, said  that  Dupont  had  worked  on  the 
development  of  nylon  for  twelve  years  and 
had  spent  almost  twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars in  research.  The  basic  patents  were  de- 
veloped by  Wallace  Caruthers.  Mr.  Shapiro 
said,  "More  than  3  million  people  have  jobs 
in  the  production  of  nylon  textile  and  plastic 
products,  and  all  of  this  traces  back  to  a 
handful  of  key  patents  behind  the  invention 
and  development  of  this  one  product."^ 

Dayton  H.  Clewell.  Vice  President  of  Mobil 
Oil,  said.  "Since  the  first  patents  issued  (on 
catalytic  cracking)  this  technology  has 
saved  American  refiners  more  than  4  billion 
dollars  through  reduced  crude  runs  and  in- 
creased the  product  yields  to  about  a  billion 
dollars  in  reduced  operating  costs.  It  has 
also  saved  U.S.  refiners  more  than  500  mil- 
lion dollars  in  savings  in  capital  costs  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  necessary  but  for 
the  new  catalysts.  Most  Imfwrtant,  this 
Mobil  developed  technology  has  effectively 
and  appreciably  increased  the  U.S.'s  petro- 
leum reserves.  It  has  resulted  in  savings  of 
more  than  7  billion  gallons  of  petroleum  per 
year.  ...  An  important  element  in  our  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  costly  R&D  effort 
that  produced  this  catalyst  development  was 
the  expectation  that  patent  protection  would 
give  us  a  fair  return  on  our  investment.  "3» 

The  President  of  Smith,  Kline  and  French 
Laboratories,  Walter  A.  Munns,  discussing 
development  work  on  a  life-saving  drug  that 
took  over  five  years  to  develop  and  cost  well 
over  two  million  dollars  in  research,  said, 
"We  could  never  have  justified  this  specula- 
tion without  the  exclusivity  provided  by  a 
patent."*" 

And,  as  a  final  matter,  the  patent  system 
has  played  a  vitally  important  role  in  stimu- 
lating competitive  technological  invention. 
As  was  said  in  the  March  Corporation  case, 
"The  patent  system  encourages  invention, 
not  only  in  that  it  rewards  the  inventor  with 
a  patent,  but  it  spurs  the  competitors  to  put 
forth  their  mightiest  effort  to  produce  a 
product  as  good,  yet  different,  from  the 
patent's  .  .  .  ""  This  is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  William  S.  Knudsen,  President 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  reported  in 
part  n,  TNEC  hearings,  page  339.^  Mr.  Knud- 
sen had  been  asked  what  General  Motors 
would  do  if  it  were  faced  with  a  revolution- 
ary patent  in  the  automotive  industry.  He 
said,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  "we  cer- 
tainly would  all  either  make  a  deal  for  li- 
cense under  this  revolutionary  patent  or  you 
will  see  a  lot  of  people  working  seven  nights 
a  week  until  we  found  something." 

Elarlier  in  this  paper  reference  was  made  to 
the  hope  expressed  by  George  Washington  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
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tion  that  tbe  delegates  would  "raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  could  re- 
pair." The  delegates,  in  fact,  did  just  that.  Of 
course,  being  the  work  of  human  beings,  it 
was  not  perfect.  As  delegate  Benjamin 
Franklin  expressed  it  at  the  Convention's 
close: 

"When  you  assemble  a  number  of  men  to 
have  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you 
inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of 
opinion,  their  local  interests  and  their  self- 
ish views.  From  such  an  assembly  can  a  per- 
fect production  be  expected?  ...  I  consent. 
Sir,  to  this  Constitution  because  I  expect  no 
better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  it  Is 
not  the  best." 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stitution, together  with  its  subsequent  Bill 
of  Rights,  created  the  legal  basis  for  a  nation 
which  was  beyond  even  the  dreams  of  those 
founding  fathers.  Abraham  Linclon  referred 
to  that  nation  a  half  a  century  later  as  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth."  In  our  day  it  is  no 
less  significant,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  now  the  bulwark  of  free  men  everywhere. 
Our  governmental  system  is  the  standard 
against  which  all  other  nations  must  be  com- 
pared. 

George  Washington  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Convention  would  create  something 
noble,  something  truly  great,  something  be- 
yond itself.  The  patent  system  has  played  an 
important  role  in  making  that  come  to  pass. 
By  stimulating  and  encouraging  both  inven- 
tors and  investors,  it  has  brought  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  to  our  nation,  new  prod- 
ucts to  our  people,  and  increased  strength  to 
our  arms.  The  technological  revolution 
which  it  fostered  has  made  us  the  richest 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  George  Washington  ended  his  address 
to  his  fellow  delegates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  he  said,  "The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  He  was.  of 
course,  implicitly  imploring  divine  protec- 
tion for  his  country  in  the  hope  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  could  pass  on  to  their  succes- 
sors a  nation  which  was  even  better,  strong- 
er, fairer,  and  more  prosperous  than  the  one 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  inherited.  We,  too, 
share  such  a  hope.  We,  too.  know  that  "The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 
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Patent  Office  Cost  is  Peanuts 
To  the  Editor: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  questions 
raised  in  your  editorial  in  the  May  25,  1964. 
issue  of  Product  Engineering  which  just 
came  to  my  attention.  I  agree  entirely  with 
your  suggestion  that  the  entire  approach  in 
the  matter  of  Patent  Office  fees  is  wrong. 

The  sentence.  "It's  obvious  that  our  econ- 
omy has  gained  far  more  from  patented  ideas 
than  the  Patent  Office  has  cost,"  suggests 
additional  questions; 

1.  If  the  economy  has  gained  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  Patent  Office,  does  not  this,  in  ef- 
fect, make  the  Patent  Office  self-supporting? 

2.  Why  should  inventors  who  make  these 
contributions  to  the  economy  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Patent  Office  also  have  to 
support  the  Patent  Office  by  their  fees? 

3.  How  many  other  Government  agencies 
which  are  not  self-supporting  have  contrib- 
uted as  much  to  the  economy  as  the  Patent 
Office?  For  example,  does  the  Department  of 
Agricultrue  charge  a  fee  to  farmers  for  advis- 
ing them  how  many  pigs  not  to  raise  or  how 
much  wheat  not  to  produce?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  farmer  is  paid  for  following  its  ad- 
vice. 

Patent  Office  fees  should  be  nominal  and 
should  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Patent  Office.  Because  the 
entire  nation  benefits  from  the  services  of 
the  Patent  Office,  it  should,  through  the 
Government,  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  this  service.  Incidentally, 
the  expense  of  operating  the  Patent  Office  is 
peanuts  compared  to  the  cost  of  some  agen- 
cies which  do  not  make  comparable  returns, 
if  any  to  the  economy. 

Hugh  N.  Rocks, 
Waynesboro,  PA. 
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stood  alone  and  watched  from  along  the 
sound,  the  shadows  of  the  setting  sun  deepen 
and  change  the  western  sky,  then  you  know 
the  great  beauty  they  sought.  If  ever  you 
have  walked  a  lonely  sea  shore  and  felt  the 
chill  of  salt  air  that  the  evening  wind  sends 
to  the  shore,  you  have  felt  the  peace  they 
yearned  for. 

If  ever  you  have  watched  a  seagull  soar  si- 
lently through  clear  blue  skies,  then  you 
have  known  the  freedom  they  sought. 

If  ever  you  remember  the  security  and  love 
you  felt,  when  as  a  young  child  you  were 
rocked  softly  to  sleep,  then  you  know  the 
tremendous  trust  they  had  in  one  another. 

If  ever  you  have  watched  the  stars  and 
stripes  dip  and  tug  at  the  lanyard,  while 
from  somewhere  deep  within  you  a  shiver  of 
pride  welled  up  within  your  chest,  then  you 
know  the  endless  love  they  had  for  God.  for 
country,  and  for  the  brotherhood  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

These  dedicated  military  professionals— 
these  quiet  professionals  met  the  demands  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  its  finest 
tradition.  Their  courage  and  sacrifice  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  because  we  will  make 
sure  that  it  does. 

These  men  who  gave  their  lives  were  called 
home  by  a  loving  creator.  We  believe  and  we 
know  that  their  spirits  live  on.  and  that  the 
spirit  that  bound  them  together  lives  on  in 
each  of  us  present  here  today. 

In  times  like  this,  we  think  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  *  *  *  "Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.  Be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed.  They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength. 
They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
they  shall  run.  and  not  be  weary." 

And  now,  I  ask  each  of  you  *  *  *  every  time 
you  hear  words  like — "God  Bless  America, 
land  that  I  love."  and  "I'm  proud  to  be  an 
American  where  at  least  I  know  I'm  free."  to 
think  of  these  Air  Commandos  that  we  honor 
here  today  and  the  cause  that  they  found  for 
and  believed  in.  And  remember  that  Air 
Commandos  will  continue  to  answer  a  call 
for  help  "any  time — any  place."  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  These  were  the  words  of  General 
Eggers. 

The  following  statement  was  deliv- 
ered by  Col.  George  Gray,  commander 
of  the  First  Special  Operations  Wing: 

These  14  airmen  came  to  Hurlburt  for  one 
primary  reason— they  wanted  to  serve  their 
country.  You  never  had  to  ask  them  to  go  de- 
fend freedom  for  millions  of  Panamanians  or 
Kuwaitis — they  were  always  ready  and  eager 
to  support  our  country's  national  policy. 
They  were  magnificent! 

These  people  and  this  squadron  have  built 
a  trust  and  confidence  in  our  ground  forces 
that  make  them  a  particularly  effective 
member  of  our  Country's  Armed  Forces. 

I  remember  last  year  at  the  Squadron 
Christmas  party,  Barbara  and  I  were  hosting 
some  good  friends  at  our  home.  His  name 
was  Colonel  Joe  Hunt,  the  Third  Ranger  Bat- 
talion Commander.  When  I  mentioned  the 
16th  was  having  their  Christmas  party  that 
evening,  he  asked  if  he  could  go  and  talk  to 
the  Squadron.  We,  of  course,  went.  Joe  had 
two  messages:  Thanks  for  saving  the  lives  of 
my  troops  at  Rio  Hato  and  just  as  impor- 
tantly, thanks  for  letting  them  sleep.  They 
had  been  up  for  two  days  and  engaged  in 
comlmt  for  24  hours.  Most  of  his  troops  had 
never  seen  combat  before  and  were  too 
scared  to  sleep.  But  when  they  saw  Spectre 
overhead,  they  knew  someone  they  trusted 
was  watching  over  them  and  they  slept  like 
babies. 


The  morning  of  January  31  wasn't  much 
different.  Our  Marines  were  engaged  with  a 
large  Iraqi  force  during  the  first  major  incur- 
sion of  the  war.  The  first  two  had  destroyed 
numerous  enemy  APC's  and  trucks.  Spirit  03 
was  almost  at  the  end  of  their  block  of  time 
of  0600.  It  was  starting  to  get  light,  but  the 
Marines  were  extremely  concerned  about  a 
Frog  missile  battery  which  had  moved  into 
position  several  miles  south  of  the  Kuwait 
border.  They  knew  heavy  Triple  A  was  In  the 
area  and  they  also  knew  the  Frog  missile 
was  capable  of  delivering  chemical  muni- 
tions on  our  Marines.  Despite  the  known 
risks.  Spirit  03  elected  to  engage  and  destroy 
this  major  threat  to  our  Marines.  They  were 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be — they  knew 
that  they  had  to  do  and  nobody  could  sup- 
port our  ground  forces  when  they  were  in 
trouble  better  than  they  could. 

Today  we  remember  these  heroes. 

Today  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  healing 
process  for  the  Wing  and  the  Squadron  and 
the  families.  The  Wing  and  the  Squadron  will 
heal  quickly  since  we  know  we  will  be  called 
on  again  soon  to  defend  freedom.  We  only 
pray  that  healing  process  for  our  families 
will  be  a  quick  one.  These  were  the  words  of 
Colonel  Gray. 

The  following  comments  were  made 
by  Lt.  Col.  Donn  P.  Kegel,  commander 
of  the  I6th  Special  Operations  Squad- 
ron: 

As  I  new  back  to  the  States  on  Saturday, 
I  wondered  what  I  could  say  or  do  to  lessen 
the  pain  many  of  you  have  today.  I  realized, 
however,  that  there  was  no  way  I  could  take 
away  the  hurt  and  loss  you  as  family  and 
friends  would  suffer.  I  do  hope  today's  cere- 
mony can  bring  some  comfortr— some  con- 
solation into  your  lives. 

A  soldier  always  looks  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions before  any  hostilities  begin.  When  the 
time  comes,  however,  a  commander's  duty  is 
to  order  men  into  battle.  As  commanders,  we 
also  eulogize  these  same  men  when  they  do 
not  return. 

The  heroes  of  Spirit  03  were  good  men  and 
good  soldiers.  Their  actions  speak  of  the 
very  finest  qualities  in  men:  loyalty,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  duty.  When  called  to 
fight,  they  did  so  willingly,  I  could  even  say 
eagerly,  with  the  knowledge  that  their  cause 
was  just.  They  were  selflessly  serving  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in  a  historic  and 
unprecedented  United  Nation's  effort.  They 
fought  for  freedom  and  fulfilled  their  duty 
with  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called,  "The 
last  full  measure  of  devotion."  They  were 
what  good  men  aspire  to  be.  Our  memory  of 
them  will  forever  be  that  of  men  who  stepped 
to  the  front— who  answered  the  call  of  duty 
and  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Major  Paul  Weaver,  the  pilot,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Air  Force  mission.  He  was  a 
quiet  fellow,  with  determination  in  his  heart 
to  always  do  the  best  for  his  Country— his 
unit.  The  Air  Force  was  not  a  job  to  Paul,  it 
was  his  life,  his  call  to  duty. 

First  Lieutenant  Cliff  Bland,  the  copilot.  I 
remember  my  first  acquaintance  with  Cliff 
as  Vice  at  last  year's  dining  in.  A  witty  fel- 
low with  a  sparkling  smile,  he  made  people 
happy.  As  many  members  of  the  Squadron, 
he  wanted  to  Hy  at  every  opportunity.  You 
didn't  put  this  guy  behind  a  desk  and  not 
hear  about  it. 

Staff  Sergeant  Damon  Kanuha,  the  Flight 
Engineer.  A  very  pleasant,  energetic,  can-do 
person — always  a  polite  man.  He  kept  the 
hub  of  Squadron  operations  moving  working 
at  the  mission  control  center— give  him  a 
task  and  it  would  be  done.  He  was  profes- 
sional in  every  aspect. 
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Captain  William  Grimm,  the  Navigator, 
was  a  man  of  few  words.  I  can  remember  first 
meeting  him.  when  he  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  was  William  and  not  Bill.  He  spoke 
with  authority  and  was  respected  in  the 
Squadron  for  his  airmanship  ability. 

Captain  Art  Galvan,  the  Fire  Control  Offi- 
cer, one  of  the  Squadron's  key  planners  in 
setting  up  operations.  A  former  combat  con- 
trol team  member,  he  understood  the  ground 
commander's  problem  in  war.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  training  people  on  how  to  effec- 
tively use  the  gunship's  capability  in  war- 
time as  a  member  of  the  Wing's  OFFOR 
team. 

Captain  Dixon  Walters,  the  Electronic 
Warfare  Officer.  A  determined  officer  with 
tenacity.  He  left  civilian  life  to  find  in- 
creased challenges  in  the  Air  Force.  He  spent 
many  long  hours  as  an  executive  officer  to 
make  formal  functions  such  as  retirements, 
a  first  class  event.  Always  studying  the  ca- 
pability of  the  enemy,  he  was  smart  at  ap- 
plying his  technical  knowledge  to  the  elec- 
tronic combat  surroundings. 

Senior  Master  Sergeant  Paul  Buege,  the 
Television  Operation,  with  ten  years  experi- 
ence in  the  gunships.  Paul  was  the  First  Ser- 
geant when  I  first  met  him— always  con- 
cerned for  his  people  and  willing  to  take  on 
the  extra  tough  jobs.  He  was  always  thor- 
ough in  his  duties  and  dedicated  to  the  Air 
Force  way  of  life. 

Staff  Sergeant  John  Blessinger,  the  Infra- 
red Sensor  Operator.  He  was  a  conscientious 
fellow  always  looking  for  the  extra  things  to 
be  done  in  the  Squadron.  He  wanted  the  best 
for  this  section  and  the  guys  he  worked  with 
daily.  He  worked  hard  at  self  improvement 
in  his  professional  Hying  duties.  He  was 
very,  very  good  and  always  strove  to  be  the 
best. 

Staff  Sergeant  Mark  Schmauss  was  the  Il- 
luminator Operator  on  Spirit  03.  He  was  an 
outstanding  airman  very  dedicated  to  his 
job,  his  fellow  aircrew  members,  and  friends. 
Whenever  there  was  a  job  to  be  done  he  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  volunteer  to  en- 
sure success  of  the  mission.  A  former  crew 
chief  working  on  gunships,  he  had  several 
interviews  with  former  commanders  to  come 
and  ny  gunships.  He  never  gave  up  in  his 
pursuit  of  flying— he  was  always  volunteer- 
ing for  any  mission. 

The  next  five  men  were  a  Gunner  Team. 
Our  gunner  teams  are  strong  and  Technical 
Sergeant  Bob  Hodges  was  one  of  the  best 
lead  and  instructor  gunners  in  the  Squadron. 
He  was  very  active  in  Squadron  and  section 
sports  programs.  He'll  be  remembered  as  the 
one  guy  to  establish  a  gunner  section  basket- 
ball league  to  unify  gun  crews. 

Master  Sergeant  Jim  May  was  our  best 
flight  chief  in  our  gunner  section.  He  was  a 
lead  and  instructor  gunner  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  gunship  weapons  and  relat- 
ed systems.  He  always  had  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  friendly  hello  with  an  easygoing 
manner  and  close  interpersonal  relationships 
with  his  subordinates  and  supervisors.  A  true 
leader  among  NCOs— active  in  the  Unit's  Top 
3  Council. 

Staff  Sergeant  John  Oelschlager  was  truly 
an  all  American  winner  in  the  Americanism 
Award  while  attending  the  NCO  Leadership 
School.  I  relied  on  his  expertise  in  our  re- 
ports section  and  could  always  count  on  a 
flawless  product.  He  was  a  stickler  for  detail 
no  matter  how  small  the  task  as  was  evident 
in  our  Squadron's  revised  program  which  im- 
proved accountability  of  tools  used  on  the 
airplanes. 

Staff  Sergeant  Tim  Harrison  one  of  the  few 
staff  sergeants  upgraded  for  Instructor  Duty. 


He  was  best  known  for  his  outgoing  personal- 
ity. Tim  was  a  good  solid  performer  and  as 
one  of  our  supply  sergeants  always  kept  the 
books  balanced  and  critical  supplies  on  hand. 
He  loved  to  fly  and  volunteered  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  mission  at  any  TDY  location. 

Sergeant  Barry  Clark  was  a  solid  team 
player  always  willing  to  help  the  Squadron 
accomplish  its  mission.  He  worked  long 
hours  in  supporting  me  and  former  com- 
manders in  the  awards  and  decorations  pro- 
gram. His  words  on  many  award  packages 
benefit  many  people  sitting  here  today. 
Barry  was  active  in  sports  programs  and  al- 
ways the  first  to  volunteer  for  any  special 
project  in  the  Squadron. 

In  memory  of  these  14  heroes  I  would  like 
to  dedicate  the  following  poem  by  John  Gil- 
lespie Magee,  Jr.  which  is  titled  High  Flight: 
Oh,  I  have  slipped  the  surly 
Bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on 
Laughter-silvered  wings; 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and 
Joined  the  tumbling  mirth 
Of  sun-split  clouds — 
And  done  a  hundred  things 
You  have  not  dreamed  of — 
Wheeled  and  soared  and  swung 
High  in  the  sunlit  silence. 
Hovering  there,  I've  chased  the 
Shouting  wind  along,  and  flung 
My  eager  craft  through 
Footless  halls  of  air. 
Up,  up  the  long,  delirious. 
Burning  blue, 
I've  topped  the  windswept 
Heights  with  easy  grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even 
Elagle  flew 

And,  while  with  silent. 
Lifting  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  spttice. 
Put  out  my  hand,  and  touched 
The  face  of  God. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women  on  the 
16th  Special  Operations  Squadron,  who  share 
in  your  grief,  I  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
alone — we  and  a  grateful  Nation,  pray  with 
you  and  for  you.  The  words  of  Lt.  Col.  Dann 
Kegel. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  the  loved  ones  of 
these  brave  men— you  can  be  proud. 
The  crew  of  Spirit  of  03  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  a  cause — that  is  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  were  heroes 
who  gave  their  all  for  our  great  Nation. 
We  remember  and  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
them  for  this  sacrifice.  America  con- 
tinues as  a  strong  nation  because  of 
their  service. 


D  1800 

KISSINGER  ASSOCIATES.  BNL,  AND 
IRAQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  special  order  last  week,  I  revealed 
that  Henry  Kissinger  was  a  paid  mem- 
ber of  the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
Consulting  Board  for  International 
Policy.  Mr.  Kissinger  held  this  position 
during  the  height  of  the  biggest  bank- 
ing scandal  in  United  States  history — 
$4  billion  in  unreported  loans  to  Iraq 


by  the  Atlanta  branch  of  BNL.  This 
week  I  will  reveal  some  new  informa- 
tion regarding  Mr.  Kissinger  and  his  re- 
lationship with  BNL.  I  will  also  include 
in  the  Record  a  detailed  list  of  Mr. 
Brent  Scowcroft's  stock  holdings. 

MORE  ON  KISSINGER  AND  BNL 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's role  at  BNL,  committee  inves- 
tigators contacted  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting BNL  in  the  United  States 
and  asked  him  to  contact  BNL  in 
Rome.  The  BNL  employee  in  Rome  told 
BNL's  attorney  the  following: 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  been  a  member  of  the 
BNL  International  Advisory  Board  since 
1985.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  paid  $10,000  for  appear- 
ing at  an  Advisory  Board  meeting  and  he  is 
paid  extra  for  speaking  at  BNL  functions.  It 
is  important  to  bring  these  facts  out  because 
BNL  is  owned  by  the  Italian  government.  In 
effect.  Mr.  Kissinger's  fees  are  indirectly 
paid  for  with  Italian  taxpayer  money. 

Banking  Committee  investigators 
were  also  told  that  Mr.  Kissinger  may 
still  be  a  member  of  BNL  Advisory 
Board.  His  term  does  not  expire  until 
next  month.  This  information  conflicts 
with  what  Mr.  Kissinger  was  quoted  as 
stating  in  a  Financial  Times  article  on 
April  26.  In  that  article  Mr.  Kissinger 
stated  that  he  resigned  from  BNL's  ad- 
visory board  on  February  22,  1991.  I  will 
write  BNL  and  Mr.  Kissinger  in  order 
to  clear  up  this  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Kissinger  went  on  to  state  in  the 
same  Financial  Times  article: 

I  resigned  earlier  this  year  because  I  don't 
want  to  be  connected,  I  don't  want  to  be 
asked  about  this  sort  of  thing. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer supposedly  did  not  resign  his 
BNL  post  until  over  18  months  after 
the  BNL  scandal  became  public  in  Au- 
gust 1989. 

Another  interesting  point  to  note  is 
the  timing  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  supposed 
resignation  from  BNL  on  Februairy  22, 
1991.  That  date  is  just  days  before  the 
Justice  Department  announced  a  347- 
count  indictment  against  the  former 
employees  of  BNL  after  an  exhaustive 
18-month  investigation.  This  is  quite  a 
coincidence. 

BNL  ACTUALLY  A  CLIENT  OF  KISSINGER 
ASSOCIATES 

BNL  was  actually  a  client  of  Kissin- 
ger Associates  at  the  same  time  BNL's 
former  employees  in  Atlanta  were  pro- 
viding Iraq  with  billions  in  unreported 
loans.  This  solidifies  Mr.  Kissinger's 
link  to  BNL  and  raises  the  question  of 
whether  Mr.  Kissinger  had  knowledge 
of  the  BNL  loans  to  Iraq. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  many  Kissin- 
ger Associates  clients  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Iraqis  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  unreported  $4  billion  in  BNL 
loans  to  Iraq.  Volvo,  whose  chairman 
serves  on  the  Kissinger  Associates 
board  of  directors,  was  doing  big  busi- 
ness in  Iraq  and  it  was  the  beneficiary 
of  BNL  loans. 

BNL  was  also  the  largest  participant 
in   the   $5.5  billion   CCC   program   for 
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singer  may  exert  over  the  decisions  and  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Scowcroft  and  Mr.  Eagleburger, 
and  am  especially  troubled  by  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  involving  Mr.  Scowcroft. 
The  National  Security  Advisor  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strongly  influence  our  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policies.  Including  the  U.S. 
export  licensing  process.  These  policies  often 
have  a  direct  influence  on  individual  cor- 
porations doing  business  abroad.  Until  Octo- 
ber 4,  1990,  Mr.  Scowcroft  owned  stock  in  ap- 
proximately 40  U.S.  corporations,  many  of 
which  were  doing  business  in  Iraq.  Those 
companies  received  more  than  one  out  of 
every  eight  U.S.  export  licenses  for  exports 
to  Iraq.  Several  of  the  companies  were  also 
clients  of  Kissinger  Associates  while  Mr. 
Scowcroft  was  Vice  Chairman  of  that  firm. 

Mr.  Scowcroft's  stock  holdings,  particu- 
larly in  corporations  that  are  clients  of  Kis- 
singer Associates,  present  the  potential  for 
serious  conflicts  of  interest  and  cause  one  to 
question  whether  or  not  his  decisions  as  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  are  completely  dis- 
associated from  the  interests  of  his  former 
boss  and  longtime  colleague. 

Mr.  Eagleburger,  the  current  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  well  as  Mr.  Scowcroft, 
may  also  be  involved  in  a  conflict  of  interest 
related  to  their  role  in  promoting  military 
sales  abroad.  The  Legal  Times  recently  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Eagleburger  and  Mr.  Scow- 
croft (a  lifelong  Air  Force  Officer)  are  strong 
advocates  of  using  SI  billion  in  Export-Im- 
port Bank  resources  to  finance  the  sale  of 
U.S.  military  articles  overseas.  The  Legal 
Times  also  reported  that  Mr.  Eagleburger  ac- 
tually sent  a  classified  memorandum  to  all 
U.S.  Embassies  urging  that  U.S.  defense 
firms  be  given  more  help  selling  weapons 
abroad.  Many  corixsrations,  including  Mr. 
Eagleburger's  past  employer,  the  ITT  Cor- 
poration, stand  to  benefit  if  the  U.S.  foreign 
service  is  forced  to  take  a  greater  role  in 
selling  U.S.  military  articles  abroad.  For 
your  information.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of 
the  Legal  Times  article  referring  to  Mr. 
Eagleburger's  and  Mr.  Scowcroft's  roles  in 
expanding  military  sales  abroad.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  their  attempts  to  use  the  foreign 
service  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  assist 
corporations  in  financing  military  sales 
abroad  may  have  been  prejudiced  by  their 
past  associations. 

Mr.  Scowcroft's  and  Mr.  Eagleburger's  ac- 
tions seem  out  of  step  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  should  be  leading  a  worldwide  effort  to 
limit  arms  proliferation.  The  positions  held 
by  these  men  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Persons  filling  such  important  posi- 
tions must  be  independent  from  past  associa- 
tions which  could  cloud  their  judgment. 

I  trust  you  will  consider  the  issues  I  have 
raised  in  this  letter  and,  if  necessary,  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  that  potential 
conflicts  are  eliminated. 

Thank  you   for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

Chairman. 
scowcroft  stock  ownership 

The  BNL  scandal  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  Kissinger  Associates  affili- 
ations having  had  the  potential  of  plac- 
ing Mr.  Scowcroft  in  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  situation  involving 
U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Last  week  I  noted  that  Brent  Scow- 
croft joined  Mr.  Kissinger  in  setting  up 
Kissinger  Associates  in  1982.  Mr.  Scow- 
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croft  served  as  vice  chairman  of  Kissin- 
ger Associates  until  being  appointed  as 
National  Security  Advisor  to  President 
Bush  in  January  1989.  In  that  position, 
Mr.  Scowcroft  advises  the  President  on 
matters  involving  national  security  in- 
cluding export  control  policies. 

I  also  revealed  last  week  that  Mr. 
Scowcroft  owned  stock  in  approxi- 
mately 40  companies  while  acting  in 
those  capacities  for  President  Bush. 
These  stocks  were  valued  at  well  over 
$1  million. 

The  chart  is  pretty  much  self-explan- 
atory. As  the  chart  indicates,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1990,  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  required  Mr.  Scowcroft  to  divest 
some  of  his  stock  holdings.  But  that 
was  almost  2  years  after  he  took  office 
and  several  months  after  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait. 

many  large  defense  contractors 

Many  of  the  companies  Mr.  Scow- 
croft owned  stock  in  are  large  defense 
contractors.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense recently  released  a  list  of  the  top 
100  prime  defense  contractors.  Mr. 
Scowcroft  owned  stock  in  11  of  these 
companies  including  General  Electric, 
General  Motors,  ITT,  and  Lockheed 
while  acting  as  the  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser. 

Several  of  the  companies  Mr.  Scow- 
croft owned  stock  in  are  reported  cli- 
ents of  Kissinger  Associates.  These 
connections  raise  the  question  of  Kis- 
singer Associates'  influence  over  the 
decisions  of  Mr.  Scowcroft  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Scow- 
croft can  remain  independent  from  the 
interests  of  his  former  boss  and  long- 
time colleague  Henry  Kissinger. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  Mr.  Scow- 
croft's stockholdings,  particularly 
those  in  corporations  that  are  clients 
of  Kissinger  Associates.  Given  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Scowcroft.  his  stockhold- 
ings present  the  potential  for  serious 
conflicts  of  interest. 

As  an  example  consider  that  to- 
gether, the  companies  he  owned  stock 
in  received  over  one  in  every  eight 
United  States  export  licenses  for  sales 
to  Iraq.  No  doubt  these  companies  ben- 
efited from  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Iraq.  Mr.  Scowcroft  was  instru- 
mental in  setting  and  carrying  out 
that  policy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
owned  stock  in  companies  benefiting 
directly  from  that  same  policy.  Can 
Mr.  Scowcroft  be  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  independent  judgment  given 
those  circumstances? 
background  on  national  SECuRmr  council 

[NSCl 

In  order  to  better  understand  these 
issues  it  would  help  to  learn  more 
about  the  role  Mr.  Scowcroft  plays  in 
setting,  coordinating,  and  carrying  out 
the  national  security  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  As  we  will 
see,  the  NSC  can  have  considerable  in- 
fluence over  an  individual  company's 
ability  to  obtain  an  export  license  to 
sell  goods  abroad. 
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During  his  tenure  at  Kissinger  Asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Scowcroft  was  appointed  by 
President  Reagan  to  various  special 
commissions  on  national  security  is- 
sues. One  such  appointment  was  to  the 
President's  Special  Review  Board.  The 
President  directed  the  Board  to  exam- 
ine the  proper  role  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  in  the  develop- 
ment, coordination,  and  conduct  of  for- 
eigrn  and  national  security  policy  fol- 
lowing the  Iran-Contra  scandal.  The 
following  background  on  the  NSC  is 
taken  from  that  report. 

The  National  Security  Council  was 
established  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  The  NSC  functions  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  President  on  na- 
tional security  issues  and  to  improve 
coordination  between  the  military 
services  and  other  executive  depart- 
ments. The  President  is  the  head  of  the 
NSC  with  other  members  being  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Statutory  advisers  to  the  NSC  in- 
clude the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Other  members  of  executive 
branch  agencies  may  serve  as  de  facto 
members  of  the  NSC  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President.  All  members  are  sup- 
posed to  provide  their  best  advice  to 
the  President,  not  merely  serve  as  ad- 
vocates for  their  own  bureaucracies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misconception 
regarding  the  NSC  is  that  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
National  Security  Adviser,  is  not  a  for- 
mal member  of  the  NSC.  There  is  no 
legislative  provision  for  Mr.  Scow- 
croft's  present  position. 

Originally,  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  National  Security  Adviser 
served  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
NSC — setting  the  agenda,  briefing  the 
President,  and  supervising  staff.  It  was 
not  until  President  Kennedy,  with 
McGeorge  Bundy,  and  also  President 
Nixon,  with  Henry  Kissinger,  that  the 
National  Security  Adviser  took  on  its 
current  role.  Bundy  and  Kissinger 
transformed  the  position  from  one  of 
coordinator  and  administrator  to  one 
of  policy  advocate,  personal  adviser, 
spokesman  and  negotiator  for  national 
security  issues. 

The  National  Security  Act  also  es- 
tablished a  National  Security  Staff. 
The  role  and  size  of  the  staff  has 
changed  considerably  since  1947,  but 
has  come  to  serve  the  dual  role  of  co- 
ordinating and  monitoring  the  imple- 
mentation of  national  security  policy 
as  well  as  providing  independent  ad- 
vice, options,  and  ideas  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Scowcroft  is  the  current  Di- 
rector of  the  NSC  staff.  The  role  of  the 
NSC  staff  received  its  greatest  notori- 
ety from  the  actions  of  felonious  staff 
member  Oliver  North. 


NSC  INFLUENCE  OVER  EXPORT  LICENSING  FOR 
IRAQ 

One  Of  the  responsibilities  of  the  NSC 
is  to  ensure  that  the  national  security 
decision  directives  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  properly  carried  out.  Take  for 
example  the  case  of  Iraq.  Both  Presi- 
dents Bush  and  Reagan  were  deter- 
mined to  improve  relations  with  Iraq, 
and  both  considered  the  best  way  to 
achieve  that  goal  was  to  expand  trade 
with  Iraq.  Since  trade  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  improved  relations  were 
to  be  achieved,  increased  importance 
was  placed  on  the  export  licensing 
process. 

The  export  licensing  process  controls 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  technical 
data  in  order  to  achieve  certain  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy 
goals.  For  example,  in  order  to  protect 
our  national  security,  the  export  li- 
censing process  is  used  to  limit  the  ex- 
port of  sophisticated  United  States 
computer  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  could  be  used  to  improve 
weapons  systems.  In  the  case  of  export 
licensing,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  subsequent  legislation,  provide 
the  President,  through  the  National 
Security  Council  [NSC],  with  ample  au- 
thority to  establish  policies  on  export 
controls. 

To  get  a  feel  for  the  NSC's  role  in 
achieving  the  President's  objective  re- 
garding Iraq,  we  can  look  to  the  com- 
ments of  Paul  Freedenberg.  He  was  the 
chief  export  licensing  official  at  the 
Commerce  Department  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  Reagan  years  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bush  administration. 

Mr.  Freedenberg  recently  testified 
that  Iraqi  use  of  poison  gas  against  the 
Kurds,  as  well  as  the  Iranians,  did  not 
suppress  the  zeal  of  the  NSC  to  approve 
technology  transfers  to  Iraq.  In  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  he  stated: 

In  the  summer  of  1988.  a  number  of  licenses 
were  pending  with  regard  to  technology 
transfer  to  Iraq.  I  asked  for  official  guidance 
with  regard  to  what  the  licensing  policy 
would  be  towards  Iraq  since  by  that  time 
there  was  credible  evidence  of  the  use  of  poi- 
son gas  by  the  Iraqis  against  their  own  peo- 
ple and  also  against  the  Iranians.  I  suggested 
that  the  imposition  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols be  considered  as  a  way  of  justifying  the 
denial  of  export  licenses  to  Iraq.  I  was  told 
by  the  National  Security  Council  that  the  li- 
censing policy  with  regard  to  Iraq  was  that 
of  normal  trade  and  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances and  that  I  should  clear  the  li- 
censes that  were  pending.  I  passed  that  infor- 
mation on  to  my  licensing  officers  and  the 
few  dozen  licenses  that  were  pending  at  that 
time  were  approved  and  licenses  were  issued 
for  exports  to  Iraq. 

This  provides  clear  insight  into  the 
power  of  the  NSC  and  points  to  the  in- 
fluence it  can  have  over  the  export  li- 
censing process.  Yet  another  example 
is  provided  by  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Bryen, 
former  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Trade  Security  Policy  and  Di- 
rector of  Trade  Technology  Security 
Administration  [DTSA].  DTSA  helps 
review  export  licenses  to  determine  if 


exports  should  be  denied  because  of 
their  potential  military  applications. 

While  testifying  before  the  Banking 
Committee,  Dr.  Bryen  stated: 

Generally  speaking,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's strongest  objections  for  Iraq  con- 
cerned the  potential  use  of  exported  goods 
for  Iraq's  nuclear  program,  for  missile  test- 
ing and  construction,  and  for  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  development.  In  most 
cases  when  we  raised  these  issues  we  ran  into 
strong  opposition  from  the  State  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  In  July  1987,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  State  Department,  the  National 
Security  Council  directed  DTSA  to  be  "more 
forthcoming"  with  respect  to  Iraq.  The  NSC 
singled  out  a  number  of  cases  DTSA  held  up. 
and  urged  us  to  revisit  them.  We  decided,  in 
all  but  two  or  three  cases  identified  by  NSC 
to  stick  by  our  guns  and  not  give  in  because 
we  had  evidence  the  technology  was  going 
into  strategic  military  programs. 

While  Mr.  Scowcroft  was  not  the  NSC 
Director  at  the  time  of  the  above  inci- 
dents, you  can  get  a  feel  for  the  enor- 
mous influence  the  NSC  can  exercise 
over  individual  export  licensing  deci- 
sions. 

The  NSC  provides  crucial  input  into 
the  President's  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  decisions.  These  deci- 
sions often  affect  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
which  in  turn  affects  a  corporation's 
ability  to  sell  its  goods  overseas.  As 
the  Iraq  example  illustrates,  the  NSC 
can  exercise  considerable  sway  over  ex- 
port licensing  decisions  that  directly 
determine  whether  or  not  a  corpora- 
tion's export  license  is  approved.  This 
is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  Mr.  Scow- 
croft's  stock  ownership  presents  the 
potential  for  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Scowcroft's  past  affiliation  with 
Kissinger  Associates  also  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Scowcroft  can  truly  provide  independ- 
ent advice  to  the  President  in  matters 
of  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
when  those  policies  can  run  against  the 
interest  of  corporations  that  he  owns 
stock  in  or  that  are  affiliated  with  Kis- 
singer Associates. 

SCOWCROFT  AND  EXIMBANK  MILTTARY  SALES 

Last  week  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
Legal  Times  article  that  illustrated 
how  Mr.  Scowcroft  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  have  been  instrumental  in 
formulating  the  recent  administration 
proposal  to  use  $1  billion  in  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credits  to  sell  defense  arti- 
cles overseas.  This  week  I  revealed  that 
Mr.  Scowcroft  until  very  recently 
owned  stock  in  many  of  our  largest  de- 
fense contractors.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Scowcroft  was  even  involved  in  a  deci- 
sion to  promote  military  sales  while  he 
owned  stock  in  several  huge  defense 
contractors  strikes  me  as  being  a  con- 
flict of  interest. 

The  President's  proposal  to  use  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  mili- 
tary sales  is  an  example  of  a  policy  de- 
cision that  has  the  potential  to  di- 
rectly benefit  corporations  Mr.  Scow- 
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BNL  position  on  February 
the  BNL  Atlanta  scandal, 
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the  Saddam  meeting  "as  an  expert  on  debt 
and  could  advise." 

Mr.  Kissinger,  who  has  rarely  spoken  about 
his  clients  or  his  business,  said  his  firm 
would  not  have  interceded  with  the  US  gov- 
ernment to  secure  export  licenses  for  clients, 
but  that  "it  Is  possible  that  somebody  may 
have  advised  a  client  on  how  to  get  a  li- 
cense." 

In  his  congressional  statement  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez said  Mr.  Eagleburger,  who  worked  for 
Kissinger  Associates  until  two  years  ago, 
served  on  the  board  of  Ljubljanksa  Bank 
(LBS),  the  Yugoslav  bank. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  said  he  wished  to  make  clear 
that  he  was  not  accusing  anyone  of  any  ille- 
galities. 

Stock  Holdings  of  National  Security  Director 
Brent  Scowcroft 

Value  of 
Stocks  stock^ 

Advanced  Display  Technology B 

Allegran,  Inc B 

Allied  Signal.  Inc.» B 

ARMCO,  Inc C 

AT&T'2 D 

Bank  America  Corp.'  C 

CSX  Corp A 

DBA  Systems,  Inc.' F 

E.I.  Dupont' D 

First  Security  Corp D 

General  Motors  Corp.'  B 

General  Electric  Co.'  G 

Great  Atl.  &  Pac.  Tea  Co B 

Great  American  Communications  B 

Halliburton  Company  C 

Hanson  PLC  Sponsored  ADR  E 

Hewlett  Packard  Co.' D 

IBM'i  D 

Intergraph  Corp.'  E 

International  Paper  Company  B 

ITTCorp.'"  B 

Kimberly  Clark '  B 

Lehman  Corp D 

Lockheed  Corp A 

McKessen,  Inc B 

MCN  Corp B 

Merck  &  Co.'  D 

Minnesota  MNG  MFG'» B 

Mobil  Oil  Company  '  B 

Monsanto  Company  C 

PacificCorp  C 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co B 

Pfizer.  Inc.'  D 

Primark  Corp B 

Questar  Corp C 

Reynolds  Metals* b 

Storage  Technology  CP'   C 

ShellTRNS&TRi2  D 

SmithKline  Beackman  Corp*  A 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.'  D 

Westinghouse  Electric'  B 

Wicor,  Inc  B 

Xerox  Corp.' D 

Washington  BanCorp F 

Notes: 

'  On  October  4.  1990.  the  Office  of  Government  Eth- 
ics required  divestiture  of  these  stocks. 

'Held  by  Spouse. 

'Value  of  Holding:  A=under  II.OOl.  B=$1.(»1-5.(X)0. 
C=S5.001-15.000.  D=X15.001-50.000.  E=S0.001-100.000, 
F=J10O.0Ol-25O.0OO.  G=over  $250.(X«. 

Source:  Brent  Scowcroft  Financial  Disclose  Re- 
port Office  of  Government  Ethics  (202)  523-5757. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  THOMAS 
CLIFFORD  BLAND,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]  for  the  special 
order  that  he  took  this  evening  in  ad- 
dressing those  14  young  men  in  the  AC- 
130  which  were  a  part  of  our  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto] 
talked  about  the  quality  of  the  young 
people  that  we  have.  I  would  like  to 
join  him  in  his  special  order. 

One  of  those  young  individuals  was  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  near  Wash- 
ington, Darnestown,  MD,  a  young  man 
just  26  years  of  age;  1st.  Lt.  Thomas 
Clifford  Bland,  Jr.,  was  the  copilot  of 
that  aircraft.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  friends  of  his  from  his  high 
school  days  as  a  1982  graduate  of  Sen- 
eca High  School,  spearheaded  by  Pat 
McGrath,  one  of  his  classmates,  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  in  a  scholarship.  It  is  one 
that  will  be  awarded  shortly  on  May  19. 

His  community  also  has  rallied  be- 
hind him  as  a  pilot.  We  all  know  how 
much  it  means  to  a  community  when 
someone  leaves  and  goes  off,  but  his 
community  will  not  forget  him  because 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Darnestown 
Regional  Park  will  be  changed  in  its 
name  on  May  19  and  it  will  become  the 
Clifford  Bland  Memorial  Park. 

a  1830 

So  I  think  we  will  probably  find  a 
large  gathering  of  young  people  that 
once  again  have  been  touched  by  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  who  will  be  gath- 
ering that  Sunday  afternoon  to  remem- 
ber a  spark  in  their  community,  a 
young  man  who  volunteered  to  put  on 
the  uniform,  went  off  and  did  what  his 
dream  was,  that  was  to  join  the  Air 
Force  and  learn  to  fly.  His  mother, 
Dede  McMahan,  is  also  a  pilot.  So  his 
love  of  flying  came  from  within  his 
family. 

So  although  he  is  gone  from  us,  that 
scholarship  fund  in  his  memory  will 
continue  in  his  community  to  educate 
those  young  individuals  who  are  com- 
ing behind. 

I  think  as  we  look,  as  Congressman 
Hutto  did,  to  those  individuals  who 
were  constituents  of  his  and  had  taken 
off  from  his  Florida  base,  we  know  this 
Nation,  across  the  board,  has  been  af- 
fected by  that  loss.  I  think  we  are  also 
finding  the  memory  of  him,  of  those 
young  people,  will  be  enriched  by  a 
scholai-ship  fund  and  a  local  park  for 
the  young  people  to  come  to  play  ball, 
the  little  ones  to  play  on  the  equip- 
ment. 

Although  Thomas  Clifford  Bland  is 
gone,  his  memory  is  not  going  to  be 
forgotten. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KOLBE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ECKART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Poshard,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

Mr.  DeFazio,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  May  8.  15,  22,  and  29. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  7. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kostmayer)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  GUARINI,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member,  at  her  own 
request,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mrs.  Byron,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Byron)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  6. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  30  minutes, 
on  May  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $2,864. 

Mr.  Penny,  during  debate  on  Zimmer 
amendment  to  H.R.  1988,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kolbe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Machtley  in  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Saxton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mrs.  Bentley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  James  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  JONTZ. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Swett. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.    Coleman   of  Texas   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoxirn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  6, 
1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1199.  a  letter  from  the  Chief.  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Liaison.  Department  of  Army,  trans- 
mitting an  initial  decision  to  retain  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Logistics  at  Fort  Rucker,  AL.  as 
an  In-house  operation,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Liaison.  Department  of  Army,  trans- 
mitting an  initial  decision  to  retain  the 
commissary  storage  and  issue  function  at 
Fort  Ruker,  AL,  as  an  in-house  operation, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Mint  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  summary  of  the  ad- 
ministration's legislative  proposals  for  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  section  7507  of 
the  Single  Audit  Act,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
7507(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1204.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  amendments  to  the  sentencing  guidelines 
together  with  the  reasons  for  these  amend- 
ments, pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(0);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  certification  required  under  section 
609(b)  of  Public  Law  101-162,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-162,  section  609(a)C5)(C)  (103  SUt. 
1038);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  intel- 
ligence and  Intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Intelligence  (Permanent  Select), 
Armed  Services.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRCXJKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  before  the 
purchase  of  a  handgun;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  102-47).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ECKART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Buley, 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
DINGELL,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Fawell,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Bennett,  Ms. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Evans.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gejden- 
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AuCoiN,   Mr.   Mdjeta,   Mr. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ober- 

.  Obey,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 

Mr.    Frank   of  Massachu- 

WOLPE,    Mr.    McDermott, 

Mr.  Guarini,  Ms.  Pelosi, 

Mr.    Serrano,    Mr. 

Mr.   Zeuff,   Mr.  Ravenel, 

of  Virginia.   Mr.   Pease, 

Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Dwyer 

Jersey,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 

'ir.  Henry,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Payne  of 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 

.  Olin,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 

Mrs.    Unsoeld,     Mr. 

Yates,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Le- 

i  California,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 

Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Bacchus, 

Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Torres, 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Moran, 

of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens  of 

Thomas  of  Georgia.   Mr. 

Kolter.  Mr.   Stalungs, 

Mr.  SwETT.  Mr.  John- 

Florida,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 

Cardin.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs. 

of  Kansas,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 

of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gillmor, 

fER,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Schiff. 

Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Roe- 

LUKEN,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr. 

,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 

VIr.  ALLARD,  and  Mr.  Baker  ): 

to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

clarify  provisions  concerning 

of  certain  requirements  and 

Federal  facilities:  to  the  Com- 

and  Commerce. 
BENTLEY: 

to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
e  for  equitable  treatment  of 
forwarders  by  ocean  car- 
lo the  Committee  on  Mer- 
Fisheries. 


:  ai  d 
BFOOKS: 

bin 


to  modify  the  flood  control 
Creek,  TX,  to  direct  the 
Army  to  remove  a  railroad 
other  purposes;  to  the  Corn- 
Works  and  Transportation. 
CCtWTT: 
1  ill  to  require  military  bases 
scheduled  to  be  closed  and  which 
Priorities  List  under  the 
Environmental     Response, 
I  md  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  be 
etely  not  later  than  2  years 
(f  osed  or  after  substantial  re- 
operations have  occurred; 
Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
and  Commerce. 
DClOLEY: 
b|ll  to  amend  the  Immigration 
Act  to  suspend  the  ban  on 
for  legalized  aliens  during 
national  emergency;  to 
)n  the  Judiciary. 
D<>RGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
Mr.    BILIRAKIS,    Mr.    PENN^i', 

Mr.   Panetta,   and   Mr. 
of  Florida): 

to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
care  for  terminally  ill  vet- 
Committee  on  Veterans"   Af- 


decl  ared 


till 


DQRNAN  of  California: 

to  amend  title  10,  United 
revise  the  rules  relating  to 


nil 


the  payment  of  retired  pay  of  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  former  spouses 
pursuant  to  court  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue  reg- 
ulations to  ensure  the  safety  of  underwater 
hazardous  liquid  pipelines,  to  identify  chron- 
ic violators  of  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  reg- 
ulations, to  enhance  inspection,  monitoring, 
and  enforcement  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY: 
H.R.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  debtor  as  a  tenant  under  a  month- 
to-month  rental  of  residential  real  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  2203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  respecting  the  use  in  under- 
cover operations  of  official  representatives 
that  property  is  stolen  or  counterfeit;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  prior  law  ex- 
clusion for  scholarships  and  fellowships  and 
to  restore  the  deduction  for  interest  on  edu- 
cational loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for  100 
percent  of  the  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KLECZKA    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North     Dakota,     Mr.'     Petri,     Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Obey,     Mr.     Jontz,     Mr.     Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster): 
H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  include  foreign  depos- 
its and  certain  nondeposit  liabilities  in  the 
assessment  base  for  purposes  of  determining 
de[>osit  insurance  premium  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
A  f{&  i  PS 

By  Mr.   LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Michel.    Mr.    Solarz,   and    Mr. 
Evans): 
H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  procedural 
due   process   in   determining   the   status  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  Fed- 
eral employees  listed  in  a  missing  status  and 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review 
procedures  regarding  the  determination  and 
resolution  of  that  status;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Berman): 
H.R.  2209.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  pursuant  to  the  reclama- 
tion laws,  to  participate  in  the  design,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  reclamation  and 
reuse    projects    in    Los    Angeles    and    El 
Segundo.  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  2210.  A  bill  to  establish  an  additional 
authorization    of   appropriations    for    fiscal 


year  1992  for  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
breast  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Con.merce. 

By  Mr.  PALLONE: 
H.R.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act)  to 
provide  that  the  requirements  of  that  act 
shall  apply  to  contracts  for  construction,  al- 
teration, repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation, 
or  reconstruction  of  a  facility  under  lease  to 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  PELOSI  (for  herself,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton of  Texas,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moran, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
RfTTER,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,        Mr.        SiKORSKI,        Ms. 

Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Ms.  Waters,   Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.    Weiss,    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Swett): 
H.R.  2212.  A  bill  regarding  the  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  tp  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ober- 
sTAR,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKI,   and  Mr.   Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota): 
H.R.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  child 
health  program  in  each  State  to  assure  the 
provision    of   basic    outpatient    services    to 
needy  children;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Energy   and   Commerce    and   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  prevent  recapture  of  the 
special  estate  tax  valuation  benefit  when  a 
qualified  heir  rents  on  a  net  cash  basis  to  an- 
other family  member;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SAWYER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   Espy,   Mr.   Engel,   Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mrs.   MORELLA,   Mr.   Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  2215.  A  bill  amending  the  law  relating 
to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response,    Compensa- 
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tion,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  Impose 
sanctions  on  any  State  that  does  not  have, 
or  Is  in  violation  of,  a  capacity  assurance 
plan  under  that  act,  and  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  g-ive  certain  States 
authority  to  deny  permits  for  hazardous 
waste  facilities  which  provide  unneeded  ca- 
pacity and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
interstate  transportation  of  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  2217.  A  bill  to  withhold  a  portion  of 
law  enforcement  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  that  do  not  have  in  effect  a  law 
that  permits  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  requires  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  or  life  imprisonment  without  parole, 
for  any  conviction  of  premeditated  murder 
and  for  any  conviction  of  murdering  a  law 
enforcement  officer  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.R.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  promote  savings  for 
qualified  higher  education  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  2219.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  issue  a  special  identification  card 
to  each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
was  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of 
operation,  or  was  ordered  to  active  duty,  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  BILI- 
RAKis,    Mr.    Makkey,    Mr.    Panetta, 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral    energy     conservation     standards     for 
showerheads  and  faucets,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.   2221.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
water  quality  of  Puget  Sound;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    FEIGHAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Goss,   Mr.   Lehman  of  Florida,   Mr. 
ACKERMAN.  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lipinskl  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Lago- 
MAR8IN0,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.    Herger,    Mr.    Glickman,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bilbray): 
H.R.  2222.   A  bill   to  provide  a  new  civil 
cause  of  action   in   Federal   law  for  inter- 
national        terrorism         that         provides 
extraterritorial   jurisdiction   over    terrorist 
acts  abroad  against  U.S.  nationals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CLAY): 
H.R.  2223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  in  the  live  performing  arts,  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries, to  give  such  employers  and  per- 
formers the  same  rights  given  by  section  8(f) 
of  such  act  to  employers  and  employees  In 
the  construction  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Moorhead,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Danne- 

meyer,  and  Mr.  Studds): 

H.R.   2224.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Federal 

Power  Act  to  provide  more  equitable  access 

to   electric   transmission   services,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  AuCoiN, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Frank 
of   Massachusetts,    Mr.    Frost,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Peter- 
son  of  Minnesota,    Mr.    Price,    Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  2225.  A  bill  to  strengthen  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  reform  campaign  practices  for 
elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
providing  for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits,  reducing  the  allowable  contributions 
by  political  action  committees,  establishing 
tax  credits  for  individual  campaign  contribu- 
tions, requiring  a  maintenance  fee  for  politi- 
cal action  committees,  and  the  creation  of  a 
public  fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  2226.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  ownership 
of  the  Ship  Shoal  Lighthouse  to  the  city  of 
Berwick;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buley,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
CosTELLO.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
MINETA,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roe. 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Dickinson): 
H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  10,  1991,  as 
•'National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  19.  1992,  as  "Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  Appreciation  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By   Mr.    SERRANO   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of 
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California,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    Richardson,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,   Mr.    Ford  of  Michigan,   Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Fuster): 
H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1992  as  "American  Hispanic  Literature 
Month"  in  celebration  of  the  Hispanic  writ- 
ers of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  Item  veto  In  appropria- 
tions bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    RITTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hertel.   Mr.   Feighan,   Mr.   Cox   of 
California,    Mr.    Rohrabacher,    and 
Mr.  McCollum): 
H.  Res.  142.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  143.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

98.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, relative  to  the  recommendations  propos- 
ing the  scaling  down  of  military  operations 
at  Fort  Dix;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  Native 
American  Library  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2227)  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Bojorques-Pico; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hertel, 
and  Mr.  OILMAN. 

H.R.  i87:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  193:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington. 

H.R.  200:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Running,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  310:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Cox  of  California, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  311:  Mr.  DooLrTTLE. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  GUARINI. 

H.R.  344:  Mr.  ENGEL  and  Mr.  Eckart. 
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H.R.  381:  Mr. 
H.R.  382;  Mr. 
H.R.  385:  Mr. 
H.R.   413:   Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr. 

DURBIN,  Mr.   DE 

Taylor  of 
H.R.  479:  Mrs 
543:  Mr. 
553:  Mr. 
560:  Mr. 
561:  Mr. 
565:  Mr. 
573:  Mr, 
Frank  of 

BILBRAY. 


F  EIGHAN  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

F  EIGHAN. 


E94GEL. 

Bevill,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
[Jamp,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Lugo.  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr. 


Missii  aippi 


H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  574:  Mr. 

H.R.  576:  Mr. 
WARDS    of 
DwYER  of  New 
Pickett,  Mr 

H.R.  610:  Mr 
Kopetski.  Mr. 
Mr.  Gordon,  and 

H.R.  637:  Mr 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  652:  Mr 
BiLBRAY. 

H.R.  673:  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner 

H.R.  680:  Mr 

H.R.  701:  Mr 

H.R.    713:    Mr. 
Neal  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  765:  Mr 
Mrs.  LowEY  of 

H.R.   784:    Mr 
Slaughter  of 
McDade,  Mr 

H.R.  825:  Mr. 

H.R.  828:  Mr 
Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  841:  Mr. 

H.R.  945:  Mr 
Mr.  Machtley 
Ohio.  Mr.  DE 

Mr.    PURSELL, 

Broomfield,  Mi 
Stump,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr. 
ZALEZ.  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr 
LIN,  and  Mrs 

H.R.  1063:  Mr 
Oakar, and  Mr 

H.R.  1064:  Mrs 
Espy,  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1089:  Mr 

H.R.  1137:  Ms 

H.R.    1146:    MlJ. 
Ramstad,   Mr 
Johnston  of 
Engel.  Mrs 

AGE. 

H.R.    1184:    M 
Coble,  Mr 
Tauzin.  and  Mr 

H.R.    1235 
Swett,  and  Mr, 

H.R.  1241: 
Herger,  Mrs 
of  Utah,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1242:  Mrs 

H.R.  1263:  Mr. 

H.R.  1264:  Mr. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr 

H.R.  1322:  Mr. 

H.R.  1341;  Mr 
New  York.  Mr. 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1375;  Mr 

H.R.  1380;  MrsJ 


.^ucanovich. 
ErxoN. 

F  aleomavaega. 
Skaggs. 
E  ckart. 

E  ONNELLY  and  Mr.  DURBDJ. 

Serrano.  Mr.  abercrombie, 

1  Jassachusetts,  Mr.  Rangel, 

t4p.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lancaster, 

.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Stark. 


E  SGEL. 


Calil  ornia. 


Smhh 


Mr, 
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JfACHTLEY.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Ed- 
Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr. 
Jersey.   Mrs.   Unsoeld,   Mr. 
GiiBONS,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

1  "rank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

ApERCROMBIE,  Mr.  JEFFERSON, 

Mr.  Wilson. 
ijRANDY,  Mr.  Santorum,  and 

I  )WENS  of  New  York  and  Mr. 

Wise.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  EsPY. 
^GEL  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

IfUNTER. 

Bevill,   Mr.   Hertel,   Mr. 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 

Slattery.  Mr.  Engel,  and 
N^w  York. 

Doolittle,   Mr.   Rose,   Ms. 
Hew  York,   Mr.   Schiff,   Mr. 
Ya  nioN,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
D  5  Lugo. 
Herrick,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 

G  ONZALEZ  and  Mr.  STUDDS. 

1 LOE,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Engel, 

dr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Miller  of 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Hefner,  Mr.   Sabo,  Mr. 

Sarpalius,  Mr.   Ray,   Mr. 

fAYNE  of  Virginia. 

Frost.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gon- 

I  EIGHAN. 

Dlin,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Cough- 
m4yers  of  Kansas. 

Borski.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms. 
Sdwards  of  California. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Camp. 
riiOMAS  of  Wyoming. 
Norton. 

Dymally,   Mr.   Espy,   Mr. 

Eckart,   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr. 

Mr.   Kanjorski,   Mr. 

of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Sav- 


Lugo, 
Ht. 


F  orlda. 
Me  'ers  I 


Mr. 
Mey 


Payne    of    Virginia,    Mr. 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

Kolter,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 

JORSKI. 

Armey,    Mr.    Goss.    Mr. 
ERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Owens 
Ramstad. 

LowFi*  of  New  York. 
4ERTEL  and  Mr.  Feighan. 
iERTEL  and  Mr.  Feighan. 
Gallegly  and  Mr.  LaRocco. 
Bereuter. 

MiNETA.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
Anderson,  Mr.  Horton,  and 

Blaz. 
Unsoeld. 


H.R.  1396;  Mr.  CoNDiT  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1398;  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  ackerman,  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Gallo,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1406;  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
ANDERSON,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 

MCNULTY. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Mavroules. 

H.R.  1422:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  FLAKE,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1450;  Mr.  HATCHER,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
ROE.MER,  Mr.  LEACH,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  1454;  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Luken.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Sti»ip. 

H.R.  1472;  Mr.  HEFLEY,  Mr.  OLiN,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Ramstad,  and  Mr. 

MCNULTY. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  English,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1474:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1551;  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1598;  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  RiN- 
aldo,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Bliley,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1618;  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  SiKOR- 
SKi,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  BRYANT,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  1658:  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1669;  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York  and 
Ms.  Waters. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  ROBERTS  and  Mr.  BURTON  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  1719;  Mrs.  BYRON,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1745;  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1791;  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  MACHTLEY  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1800:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Texas.  Mr.  Riggs. 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  1816;  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 


Hertel,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  and 
Ms.  Molinari. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  1918;  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Natcher,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  1920:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1921:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  DURBiN,  Mr. 
Condit,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.R.  2027;  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  2072;  Mr.  HAMILTON  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  SKAGGS,  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2157:  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Flake,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Dur- 
bin, Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

H.J.  Res.  56;  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mraz- 
ek,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Wylie,  Ms. 
Waters,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
SOLARZ.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Bor- 
ski, Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
DrxoN,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mr. 
Slattery. 

H.J.  Res.  72;  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Riggs,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
FOGUETTA,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Broom- 
field, Mr.  Reed,  Ms.  Molinari,  Ms.  Horn, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Weldon.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Wil- 
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SON,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
ANNUNZio,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.J.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kolbe.  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Swett. 

H.J.  Res.  211:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
ScHiFF,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mrs.  McDermott,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Markey,    Mr.    Aspin,    Mr.    Poshard,    Mr. 


Hughes,    Ms.    Norton,   Mr.   McGrath,   Mr. 
Ramstad,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  RiGos,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi.  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
DtniBiN.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Pish, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  KOL- 
ter.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Hobson.  Ms.  Horn.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Mol- 
inari.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Shaw.  Ms.  Long. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Waters. 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  McNUL- 
TY.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
DooLEY,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Browder,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly, Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Machtley.  and  Mr.  Hunter. 
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H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California  and 
Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Engel. 
and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Wolf,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Levine  of  California 
and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130:  Mr.  De  Fazio,  Mr.  Volk- 
mer, Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Gaydos.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Huckaby.  and 
Mr.  Ritter. 

H.  Res.  99:  Mr.  EUHERSON. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McNult\-.  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Towns. 
Ms.  Norton,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Frost. 


DELETIONS    OF     SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  173:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 
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URGES       YOUNG 
GET    INVOLVED    IN 


HON.  BEMAMIN  L  CARDIN 

6f  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Wr.  Speaker,  we  serve  in  the 
Congress  at  a  tirrie  wfien  politics  as  a  profes- 
sion, never  high  in  ttie  public's  regard,  is 
viewed  with  greater  than  usual  public  cyni- 
cism. Not  surpriaingty,  confidence  in  Goverrv 
menfs  ability  tOi  address  the  many  serious 
problems  facing  pur  country  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

I  would  like  to  I  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  speech  t>y  the  chairman 
of  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Ttie 
speech  was  prepared  (or  delivery  to  ttie  Latin 
School  in  Ctvcagb,  and  its  ttieme  was  the  im- 
portance of  polios  and  government  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Ttie  chairman  advances  his  twiief  that 
"however  imperfe  ct  it  is,  ttie  political  system  is 
the  only  mechanism  we  have  to  deal  with 
many  of  our  corvnunity  problems  *  '  '  and 
ttiat  government  can  solve  people's  prolv 
lems." 

Ifs  a  message  of  optimism,  determination, 
and  faith  in  ttie  /  merican  system.  I  commend 


ttie  speech  to  my 


Speech  by  I  on.  Dan  Rostenkowski 


I  welcome  this 
today  and  return 
sctiool.  assembly 
Jects.  If  they  had 


opportunity  to  be  with  you 
a  favor.  Back  when  I  was  in 
was  one  of  my  favorite  sub- 
awarded  a  letter  for  assem- 
blies, I  would  ha' re  won  one.  Frankly,  I  don't 
remember  ezactljr  what  happened  at  any  of 
But  I  do  know  that  they 
forced  us  to  8ki|i  our  normal  classes,  a  sac- 


made   graciously,    perhaps 


rlflce    I    always 
even  entuslastlci^ly 

So  I  appear  b«fore  you  today  repaying  a 
debt  to  the  people  who  spoke  at  assemblies 
back  In  the  ol|en  days  when  I  went  to 
school. 

Let  me  state  my  theme  clearly  at  the 
start.  I  believe  t  lat  politics  is  an  important 


and  exciting  line 


colleagues: 


of  work.  I  won't  be  doing  it 


forever.  So  I'd  su  ggest  that  some  of  you  who 
are  wondering  t  bout  career  choices  think 
alMut  politics,  lo  steal  a  slogan,  your  gov- 
ernment needs  a 
There  are  worse 
of  them  are  evei 
cruitlng  mission. 
Tliat  probably 
odd.    After    all 


few  good  men  and  women, 
things  you  could  do.  Some 
legal.  So  I'm  here  on  a  re- 


strlkes  some  of  you  as  a  bit 
politics  is  the  Rodney 
Dangerfleld  of  prbfessions.  Politicians  get  no 
respect.  They're  jsrlewed  as  crooked  or  stupid 
or  both.  And  sor  le  are,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

The  working  cc  ndltlons  are  less  than  ideal. 
You  have  obllgat  Ions  in  two  cities.  The  work 
is  seasonal.  Therg  are  months  when  very  lit- 
tle Is  accomplii  ihed.  And  then  there  are 
weeks  when  you  '  rork  round  the  clock. 

You  are  part  of  a  system  where  com- 
IRXimlse  Is  a  waj  of  life.  There  are  so  many 
participants  thai,  most  legislators  can  only 
have  influence  a;  the  margins.  It  is  surpris- 


ing how  many  hard-working  career  jxjlltl- 
cians  there  are  whose  accomplishments  defy 
summary.  They  were  Just  there,  helping  get 
the  Job  done. 

And  while  there  are  always  those  who  will 
carp  at  Congressional  salaries,  the  fact  is 
that  anyone  who  is  smart  enough  to  do  well 
in  Congress  can  make  a  lot  more  money  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  you  get  to  be 
a  punching  bag  for  members  of  the  press  who 
believe  you  have  an  obligation  to  entertain 
them. 

The  payoff  is  often  subtle— it  is  a  belief,  a 
sense  that  you  are  helping  create  a  better 
nation  for  your  fellow  citizens.  A  belief  that 
government  can  solve  people's  problems.  And 
a  hope  that  those  solutions  will  be  a  little 
bit  better  because  you  were  there.  Somebody 
once  said  that  all  that's  ncessary  for  evil  to 
triumph  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 
That's  one  reason  I'm  in  politics.  I  want  to 
do  something.  And  I  hope  what  I'm  doing  is 
right. 

Nearly  four  months  ago  I  faced  one  of  the 
toughest  votes  in  my  congressional  career 
when  I  voted  to  give  the  President  the  power 
to  go  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Had  I 
known  then  what  we  know  now,  that  would 
have  been  an  easy  decision.  But  we  didn't 
know  then. 

Everyone  agreed  that  Saddam  Hussein  was 
a  bad  actor  who  should  be  resisted  or  even 
removed.  But  the  strategy  for  achieving  that 
goal  was  less  than  obvious. 

I'm  not  an  expert  on  foreigrn  policy.  While 
I  had  a  chance  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  last  fall, 
I  am  not  a  student  of  the  region.  I  don't 
speak  Arabic  or  understand  the  politics  of 
the  region,  if  Indeed  they  can  be  understood. 
Is  Syria  America's  friend  or  enemy?  What 
about  Iran? 

The  President  was  telling  me  about  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Saddam's  army.  He  was 
deeply  offended  and  I  was  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  colleagues  were  arguing  for  con- 
tinuing sanctions  that  could  conceivably  ul- 
timately strangle  the  Iraqi  economy. 

I  voted  for  war,  deciding  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  that  could  be  very  well  spent  on 
social  problems  here  in  this  country.  I  was 
fully  aware  that  my  vote  could  result  in 
bloodshed.  Americans.  Chicagoans.  Friends 
from  my  own  Congressional  district  could  be 
killed  in  combat  as  a  result  of  my  vote. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  decision.  But  there  are 
few  decisions  more  important  to  our  society 
than  whether  to  go  to  war.  And  I  was  proud 
to  be  one  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  decision. 

Last  year  I  promoted  the  so-called  Rosten- 
kowski Challenge,  a  budget  proposal  de- 
signed to  convince  the  President  that  there 
was  no  way  to  solve  our  budget  problems  un- 
less we  embraced  tax  increases. 

Six  years  ago  I  invested  more  hours  than  I 
can  count  in  creating  a  new  income  tax  sys- 
tem for  America.  Despite  the  usual 
overpromislng  that  leaves  Americans  so  cyn- 
ical, that  bill  made  some  major  positive 
steps. 

It  removed  more  than  six  million  poor  tax- 
payers from  the  tax  system  completely.  It 
simplified  or  eliminated  many  complex  is- 
sues that  had  frustrated  taxpayers  for  years. 


It  nearly  ended  a  government  bias  toward 
certain  types  of  businesses. 

There  were  some  highs  in  the  process.  I 
went  on  television  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  asked  people  to  "Write  Rosty"  for 
tax  reform.  Getting  more  than  70-thou8and 
letters  does  wonders  for  your  ego.  Especially 
if  you  don't  have  to  answer  them  personally. 

There  were  some  low  moments.  Like  the 
time  the  members  of  my  own  committee — a 
group  which  I  am  alleged  to  have  total  con- 
trol over— rejected  my  suggestion  that  we 
lower  the  boom  on  banks  and  decided  instead 
to  give  them  a  more  liberal  tax  break  than 
they  already  had. 

And  there  were  the  totally  outrageous  mo- 
ments, like  when  the  Time  Magazine  photog- 
rapher got  to  me  early  In  the  morning  after 
about  three  hours  of  sleep  and  me  to  Jump 
like  a  cheerleader  with  the  capitol  in  the 
background  to  symbolize  our  victory.  I 
didn't  Jump.  And  didn't  make  the  cover  of 
Time  either. 

When  it  was  all  over,  I  was  tired  and 
happy.  I  felt  I  had  helped  lead  the  nation  for- 
ward. Of  course,  legislation  is  a  bit  like  a 
sand  castle.  People  have  been  nibbling  away 
at  the  tax  code  ever  since  in  an  effort  to  re- 
instate their  special  privileges.  And  some 
have  succeeded,  despite  my  best  efforts. 

One  of  the  biggest  failures  of  tax  reform 
was  that  it  didn't  raise  additional  revenues 
to  reduce  our  federal  budget  deficit. 

If  working  to  enact  tax  reform  was  the 
best  of  times,  service  in  Congress  generally 
during  the  Reagan  years  was  the  worst  of 
times.  Here  we  had  a  President — the  man 
who  symbolizes  our  government — telling  the 
American  people  that  the  government  was 
their  enemy. 

There  were  years  of  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness, trying  to  come  up  with  a  strategy 
that  would  make  the  President^and  the 
American  people  face  reality.  In  1982,  when 
you  were  Just  beginning  your  schooling,  we 
had  the  worst  depression  thts  country  has 
seen  during  my  adult  lifetime.  No  one 
seemed  to  care. 

There  were  two  very  disturbing  trends  oc- 
curring simultaneously.  The  first  was  that 
the  rich  were  getting  richer  while  the  poor 
sunk  more  deeply  into  poverty.  The  second 
was  that  the  rich  came  to  believe  they  had 
no  obligation  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  our  society. 

For  years,  we  collected  statistics  and  I 
made  speeches  about  the  polarization  of  our 
society.  There  was  no  visible  response  until, 
as  the  Reagan  years  came  to  a  close,  people 
began  to  get  the  message. 

Now  we  at  least  say  we're  concerned  alx>ut 
the  plight  of  the  poor,  although  we  seldom 
manage  to  bestir  ourselves  to  actually  do 
anything  about  it.  Translating  that  commit- 
ment into  meaningful  action  will  be  a  big 
Job. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  entertain  you 
with  stories  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  allegedly 
powerful.  Rather  it  is  to  suggest  that  deci- 
sions made  by  politicians  have  an  impact  on 
every  one  of  you.  And  the  best  way  to  assure 
that  stupid  decisions  aren't  made  is  to  make 
them  yourself  by  running  for  elected  office. 
The  second  best  way  is  to  be  an  active  voter 
who  demands  a  role  in  the  process. 


' '  liis  "tjuHet"  symbol  identiftes  scatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  ihe  Senate  on  die  floor. 
MatT4r  set  in  ttltS  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  sfwken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Tbe  message  is  the  same  regrsirdless  of  what 
level  of  government  Is  Involved.  If  Mayor 
Daley's  efforts  to  build  a  third  major  airport 
in  Chicago  succeed,  the  entire  area  will  pros- 
per. 

If  Dick  Phelan  succeeds  in  rebuilding  Cook 
County  Hospital  as  an  institution  where  the 
quality  of  care  reflects  the  heroic  efforts 
made  by  the  staff  there,  we  will  all  live  in  a 
more  humane  conmiunity. 

All  of  these  decisions  are  important.  None 
of  them  are  made  by  one  person  alone,  but 
one  person  can  make  a  real  difference. 

I  don't  know  what  they're  teaching  you  In 
American  history  here  and  whether  that  les- 
son would  support  my  view.  There  are  some 
historians  who  believe  that  the  story  of  our 
past  is  a  tale  of  trends  that  are  too  sweeping 
to  be  significantly  Influenced  by  any  one  in- 
dividual. 

If  George  Washingrton  hadn't  been  avail- 
able to  become  father  of  our  country,  some- 
one else  equally  good  would  have  been  found. 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  hadn't  freed  the  slaves, 
someone  else  would  have  done  it  eventually. 
That's  what  they  say. 

While  there  are  historical  trends  that  only 
a  fool  would  dare  to  buck,  I  strongly  disagree 
with  that  persjwctlve  on  history.  Without 
Lyndon  Johnson,  there  would  have  been  no 
war  on  poverty.  Perhaps  there  wouldn't  have 
been  a  war  in  Vietnam  either. 

Ideally  the  political  system  Is  what  holds 
our  community  together.  It  adjudicates  dif- 
ferences between  groups  and  searches  for  pri- 
orities that  are  shared  by  all. 

Most  of  you  come  from  fairly  comfortable 
families.  A  few  miles  from  here  there  is  a 
community  so  different  than  your  environ- 
ment that  it  could  be  on  another  planet.  In 
a  recent  book,  reporter  Alex  Kotlowitz  de- 
scribes the  life  at  Henry  Horner  homes.  It  is 
called  There  Are  No  Children  Here  and  tells 
the  sad  tale  of  kids  who  are  more  concerned 
with  staying  alive  than  getting  into  college. 

Yet  they  are  from  Chicago  just  as  you  are. 
Despite  your  differences,  there  is  a  need  for 
mechanisms  that  allow  you  and  them  to  re- 
alize that  you  come  from  the  same  commu- 
nity. 

That  Is  the  basis  of  the  Chicago  political 
organization  that  I  grew  up  In.  There  was  a 
sense  that  everyone  was  represented.  If  you 
lost  today,  you  could  win  tomorrow.  It  was 
an  Inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  group.  It 
took  a  while  for  the  Irish  to  share  power 
with  the  Poles  In  Chicago,  and  a  bit  longer 
before  blacks  were  Included,  but  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  not  the  wait,  but 
that  these  groups  were  ultimately  included 
In  the  power  structure. 

Unfortunately,  that  sort  of  politics  doesn't 
translate  to  the  national  level  very  well.  In 
fact,  it  doesn't  work  here  the  way  It  used  to. 
You  can  criticize  the  old  organization  aJl 
you  want — and  lord  knows,  it  had  plenty  of 
warts— but  it  was  ultimately  an  organization 
that  allowed  us  to  avoid  the  Interest  group 
politics  that  now  nearly  paralyze  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

Tbe  decline  of  our  political  parties  and  the 
rise  of  narrow  interest  groups  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  now  faced  by  government. 
Note  that  I  said  narrow,  rather  than  special 
Interests.  I  think  narrow  interests  are  often 
legitimate.  The  term  special  interests 
sounds  corrupt,  but  that's  not  the  problem. 

The  real  problem  is  an  inability  to  view 
things  broadly  and  compromise.  The  citizen 
action  grouiw  that  jxromise  disruption  if 
their  priority  Isn't  put  at  the  top  of  the  list 
are  perverting  the  process.  The  political  ac- 
tion groups  that  try  to  defeat  a  Member  of 
Congress  because  he  or  she  voted  wrong  on  a 
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single  issue  are  an  impediment  to  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Once  I  get  started,  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
about  what's  wrong  with  our  political  sys- 
tem. It  certainly  has  its  share  of  flaws,  but 
that's  not  my  point  today. 

However  Imperfect  it  is,  the  political  sys- 
tem is  the  only  mechanism  we  have  to  deal 
with  many  of  our  community  problems.  If  we 
become  cynical  and  reject  the  political  proc- 
ess because  we  consider  it  dirty,  we  assign 
ourselves  to  the  sidelines  of  conununlty  life. 

Some  say  Chicago  is  the  second  city.  When 
it  comes  to  politics,  though,  our  city  is 
clearly  number  one.  It  is  our  only  all-weath- 
er sport.  If  Chicago  truly  Is  the  city  that 
works — and  I  believe  it  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing—then we  must  acknowledge  that  it  Is 
only  as  good  as  its  political  system. 

That  system  is  not  a  perpetual  motion  ma- 
chine. Invest  your  interest,  perhaps  even  a 
part  of  your  life  In  politics.  It  will  pay  ample 
dividends  to  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  AND  FRED 
JASWELL 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Roy  and  Fred  Jaswell,  of 
Jaswell  Drill  Corp.  from  Greenville,  R.I.,  for 
being  selected  as  the  Rhode  Island  Small 
Business  Persons  of  the  Year  by  ttie  Small 
Business  Administration.  As  Rhode  Island  win- 
ners, the  Jaswell's  have  been  invited  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  special  cerenx>nies  saluting  the 
Nation's  20  million  small  businesses. 

Jaswell  Drill  Corp.  was  founded  in  1927  by 
Roy  Jaswell,  Sr.  They  began  with  drilling  oper- 
ations exclusively  in  Rhode  Island.  However, 
today  they  are  accessing  maritets  worldwide. 
Jaswell  Drill's  foreign  sales  anwunt  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  companie's  business.  These  mar- 
kets are  primarily  in  Korea,  however,  they  are 
beginning  to  exparx)  into  other  areas  such  as 
Chile,  Mexico,  arxj  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
of  the  companies  global  business  philosophy, 
they  aim  to  further  expand  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

Jaswell  Drill  t>egan  and  remains  a  family-ori- 
ented business.  Roy  and  Fred  Jaswell  are 
shining  examples  of  Rhode  Island's  small 
business  persons.  I  wish  them  and  Jaswell 
Drill  the  best  of  luck  in  all  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 


E.  ROBERT  GOODKIND:  A 
DISTINGUISHED  LEADER 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  l^ew  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night ttie  American  Jewish  Committee  will 
horrar  E.  Robert  Goodkind  with  their  National 
Distinguished  Leadership  Award.  There  is  no 
doubt  ttiat  Bob  Goodkind's  leadership  has 
made  a  signifk^ant  contribution  to  more  people 
than  we  will  ever  know.  For  30  years,  he  has 
provkJed  the  Jewish  community  with  truly 
ttx>ughtful  and  dedk:ated  service. 
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His  leadership  has  been  tireless.  He  has 
served  the  AJC  as  its  natk>nal  treasurer, 
Westchester  County  chapter  president,  chair 
of  tt>e  Jewish  Communal  Affairs  Commisskxi, 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  William  Petscfiek 
Natk>nal  Jewish  Family  Center,  of  the  Family 
Polkjy  Task  Force,  and  ttie  South  Africa  Task 
Force.  Currently,  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  and  tx>ard  of  trustees, 
of  the  administrative  board  on  American  Jew- 
ish-Israeli relations,  arxJ  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Polish  Amerk»n-Jewish 
American  Council. 

In  additkm  to  his  efforts  for  ttie  AJC,  Bob  is 
the  preskJent  of  ttie  Foundatkxi  for  Christian 
Rescuers  of  ttie  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  He  is  a  trustee  of  ttie  Jewish  Mu- 
seum, chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatk:  Arts,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Center  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  a  tnjstee  of  MAZON,  a  Jew- 
ish Response  to  Hunger. 

No  description  of  Bob  Goodkind  woukj  be 
complete  wittiout  taking  note  of  his  commit- 
ment to  ttie  community  in  which  tie  lives,  and 
to  making  a  difference  at  the  kx:al  level.  He 
served  for  a  decade  on  ttie  board  of  trustees 
of  the  YMHA-YWHA's  of  greater  New  York, 
and  for  15  years  on  ttie  tx>ard  of  Community 
Synagogue  of  Rye.  In  additkxi,  tie  tias  been  a 
cochairman  of  the  Rye  JUA-Federation  Cam- 
paign twice,  and  has  consistently  t)een  an  ac- 
tive partk^ipant  in  Rye's  Israel  Bond  effort. 

In  addKk>n  to  his  extensive  community  serv- 
ice.  Bob  Goodkind  always  finds  time  for  his 
very  special  family.  With  his  wife,  Bartiara,  he 
has  three  wonderlul  chikjren,  Elisa.  John,  and 
Peter.  He  is  devoted  to  ttiem  and  their  support 
has  tieen  instrumental  to  his  unceasing  at>ility 
to  sen/e  ottiers  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

His  family  and  friends,  ttie  Amerrcan  Jewish 
Committee,  and  all  of  ttie  ottier  worthwhile  or- 
ganizatk)ns  that  benefit  from  the  affectionate, 
generous,  and  distinguished  serwkx  of  Bob 
Goodkind  are  indeed  fortunate.  They,  and  all 
of  us,  are  truly  lucky  to  have  this  wonderful 
man,  with  all  of  his  energy  and  talent,  dedcat- 
ing  himself  to  making  ttie  worid  a  better  place. 
I'm  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
offering  our  warmest  congratulatnns  on  ttiis 
well  deserved  honor. 


BONNET  HOUSE:  A  STERLING  EX- 
AMPLE OF  THE  HISTORIC  PRES- 
ERVATION FUND  IN  ACTION 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  an  increase  in  funding  for  ttie  tiistoric 
preservation  fund  [HPF],  a  progrjim  whch 
benefits  all  Americans  t>y  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  heritage.  This  issue  is  currently 
being  detiated  by  ttie  House  Interior  Appro- 
priatkxis  Subcommittee,  and  I  urge  ttie  sub- 
committee to  fully  fund  this  worthy  program. 

In  Fkxida,  due  to  a  corx^emed  State  goverrv 
ment  and  the  actvism  of  many  Ftondians,  the 
State  has  taken  ttie  lead  in  restoring  and  reha- 
bilitatng  many  of  Fkxkta's  historic  sites.  An 
adequately  funded  HPF  could  make  the  dif- 
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ocean  view,  Bonn 
busy  metropolis 
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ference  in  savind  the  structures  which  pre- 
serve America's  h  story  for  future  generations. 
One  such  proje  ;t,  which  was  partially  fund- 
ed by  the  HPF,  ii  Bonnet  House,  located  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  I  L.  Bonnet  House  is  a  plan- 
tation style  house  !that  was  kxiilt  in  1921 ,  when 
cypress  trees  and  mangroves  were  abundant 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  The  house  and  the  sur- 
rourxjing  area  ha^  a  long  and  varied  history. 
Archeotogical  find$  indicate  that  native  Ameri- 
cans roamed  and  camped  there,  probably  be- 
cause of  a  freshwater  spring  that  feeds  a  la- 
goon nearby.  Reiliains  of  European  explorers 
from  the  17th  century  have  also  been  found, 
and  the  lagoon  w^s  also  reportedly  a  watering 
hole  for  pirates. 

Bonnet  House,  jwhich  is  now  a  museum,  is 
situated  on  35  acr|es,  complete  with  large  gar- 
dens of  orchids,  |wlld  monkeys,  and  parrots, 
subtropical  forest  with  an 
M  House  is  a  break  from  the 
at  is  now  Fort  Lauderdale.  It 
I  step  t>ack  in  time  ttiat  Flor- 
kja  will  sadly  nevfr  see  again.  I  have  been  to 
Bonnet  House  m^ny  times,  and  I  never  fail  to 
leave  ttie  estate  Liplifted  in  spirit.  I  consider 
Bonnet  House  bJt  one  small  example  of  the 
good  work  the  HPF  can  accomplish  when 
property  utilized. 
Additonally,  I  voukj  like  to  share  with  my 
ot)servatioins  I  made  last 
in  England  for  a  NATO  corv 
ference.  While  the^e.  I  gained  a  new  apprecia- 
tion for  historic  preservation  Many  hamlets 
arxj  small  towns  hed  beautifully  restored  build- 
ings, homes,  arxi  ichurches,  many  dating  back 
several  centuries^  Entire  towns  were  testa- 
ments to  the  values  of  proper  historic  preser- 
nefits  being  increased  tour- 
quality  of  life.  Haphazard 
h  is  seemingly  so  common 
actically  nonexistent  mainly 
ing  laws.  I  feel  our  Natk>n 
about  this  approach  from 
lously  guard  their  natk>n's 
story. 
Mr.  Speaker,  t>resident  Bush  included  a 
$35.8  millkxi  request  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  I  am  g  ad  the  Presktent  recognizes 
histork:  preservation,  but  I 
urge  this  subcomr^ittee  to  do  even  more,  if  the 
budget  permits. 
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CHRISTOPHEI 


GARRETT  RECEIVES 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  tRAlG  T.  JAMES 

)F  FLORIDA 
D4  THE  UOUSi   OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 


Mr.  JAMES.  Mr. 
my  colleagues  to 
fine  young  man 

Christopher 
group  of  indMduals 
Scout  the  highes 
in  the  Boy  Scoutt 
amemberof 
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1982.   During 
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Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
join  me  in  congratulating  a 
San  Mateo,  FL. 

recently  joined  an  elite 

when  he  earned  the  Eagle 

and  most  prestigious  horx>r 

of  Amerk:a.  Christopher  is 
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past  9  years,  one  thing 

Christopher  is  a  doer  and  a  lead- 
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He  has  attended  camps  at  Camp  Shands 
and  Daniel  Boone  in  North  Carolina.  He  also 
took  trips  down  the  Santa  Fe  and  Suwannee 
Rivers. 

Christopt>er  was  elected  into  the  Order  of 
Arrow  in  1988,  he  has  completed  the  mile 
swim,  attained  the  50-miler  award,  the  Arrow 
of  Flight  Award,  and  the  God  and  Country 
Award.  Christopher  is  a  sophomore  at  Palatka 
High  School  where  he  is  active  in  the  choral 
department. 

A  local  tjusiness  and  community  service  or- 
ganization have  also  been  Impressed  with 
Christopher's  leadership  capabilities.  In  1989, 
he  received  the  American  Legion  School 
Award  and  the  Georgia  Pacific  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  top  scholars  in  Putnam  Coun- 
ty. He  is  also  a  member  of  San  Mateo  Pres- 
byterian Church  where  he  is  the  Surxjay 
school  treasurer. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Christopher 
cleaned  and  painted  the  fellowship  hall  at  his 
local  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see.  Christopher  is 
well  deserving  of  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
He's  made  a  difference  in  his  community,  in 
his  church,  arxJ  at  school.  He  is  a  tine  young 
man. 

I  join  Christopher's  family  and  his  friends  in 
congratulating  him  on  a  job  well  done,  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  FREEDOM  TREE 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
horxjr  a  group  of  residents  from  my  hometown 
of  Simi  Valley,  CA,  as  they  launch  an  ambi- 
tious salute  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Freedom  Tree  Organization  hopes  to 
plant  or  dedk^ate  500.000  trees— 10,000  in 
each  State — as  permanent  markers  dedicated 
to  past,  present,  and  future  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Each  tree  woukj  have  a  plaque 
commemorating  it  as  a  freedom  tree. 

The  group,  led  by  Mary  C.  McCurdy,  will  for- 
mally begin  its  efforts  on  May  11  with  the 
dedicatk)n  of  the  first  50  trees  at  a  park  in 
Simi  Valley,  and  hopes  to  soon  exparxJ  to 
other  areas.  Among  those  areas  Is  Kuwait, 
wtiere  group  members  tppe  to  soon  plant  50 
trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  volunteers  have 
launched  an  ambitious  plan,  but  one  that  with 
publk:  arxJ  corporate  support  can  become  a 
reality — ^freedom  trees  starxling  proud,  corv 
stant  reminders  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  for  freedon  for  more  than  200 
years. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salutir>g 
the  Freedom  Tree  Organization  as  it  t>egins  its 
work,  and  in  wishing  its  members  success  In 
reaching  their  goal. 


SACRED  HEART  ALUMNAE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  CUBA  ANNUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  LUNCHEON 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  23,  1991,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Alumnae  Association  of  Cuba  will  hokj  its  an- 
nual luncheon  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  in  Miami, 
FL,  to  raise  funds  for  its  scholarship  fund  and 
other  worthy  causes. 

The  scholarship  will  be  given  to  Carrollton 
School,  the  Miami  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
to  give  a  deserving  young  girl  a  good  start  in 
life. 

The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  found- 
ed In  France  by  Madeleine  Sophie  Barat 
RSCJ,  on  Novemtjer  21,  1800.  Since  then,  the 
school  has  been  committed  to  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level.  The  atisence  of  Christian  education  after 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  force  ttiat  stim- 
ulated the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  so  that  the  students  coukj  take 
part  in  the  renewal  of  faith. 

Mother  Barat's  aim  for  the  society  was  the 
perfection  of  its  members  and  the  salvation  of 
others  through  education  in  txith  boarding  and 
day  schools  and  schools  for  the  poor.  She  fo- 
cused on  the  value  of  ttie  individual  and  indt- 
vkJual  training,  worth  of  ctiaracter,  strength  of 
principles,  and  an  anchorage  in  faith.  Mottier 
Barat  believed  that  these  young  women 
should  be  able  to  judge  wisely  of  persons  and 
things  in  questions  of  literature,  art,  taste,  con- 
duct, and  manners. 

Her  mission  was  carried  to  Vhe  New  Workj 
in  1817  by  Phillipine  Duchesne,  RSCJ,  and 
South  America  by  Mother  du  Rousier,  RSCJ, 
tx>th  of  whom  have  been  carwnized. 

Strong  ties  exist  t)etween  the  giris  of  Sacred 
Heart  and  their  mentors.  An  apparent  family 
likeness  develops,  evident  among  all  nationali- 
ties, with  the  variety  of  expression  which  is 
proper  to  each. 

Recognition  must  go  out  to  Mrs.  Tensy 
Gimenez,  president  of  the  Delegacion  de  Anti- 
guas  Alumnas  del  Sagrado  Corazon  de  Cuba, 
for  keeping  those  important  ties  alive  and  well. 
The  Sacred  Heart  Schools  produce  women 
whk:h  t)ecome  valuable  assets  to  the  commu- 
nity. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  NURSES  OF  FLINT 
OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  dedrcated  nursing  profes- 
sk>nals  of  Flint  Osteophathic  Hospital  in  my 
hometown  of  Flint,  Ml. 

The  nurses  of  Flint  Osteopathic  Hospital 
never  forget  that  the  most  important  part  of 
nursing  is  the  patient.  They  are  responsible  for 
ttie  patient's  care  from  ttie  initial  assessmertt 
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to  developing  the  care  plan  to  planning  the 
discharge.  They  are  committed  to  treating  the 
patient  arxj  the  patient's  family  with  compas- 
sion. Nurses  strengttien  communication  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  physician.  They 
treat  every  patierrt  with  dignity,  oftentimes  in 
the  midst  of  overwhelming,  heartbreaking  cri- 
ses. As  a  group,  ttie  nurses  of  Flint  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  evaluate  and  care  for  every 
patient  with  ethical  integrity. 

These  nurses  never  forget  that  they  practice 
tfieir  profession  within  a  larger  community. 
They  understand  that  nursing  extends  far  be- 
yond the  bedside.  They  have  accepted  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  providing  care  to 
the  physically  arxJ  emotionally  traumatized 
with  compassion  and  commitment.  Their  dedi- 
cation has  immeasurably  enriched  the  Flint 
area. 

Nurses  are  valuable  and  essential  part  of 
the  health-care  provider  community.  They 
meet  the  challenge  of  working  in  a  sophisti- 
cated medical  environment  every  day.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  fast  changing  ideas  and  proce- 
dures, nurses  have  consistently  remained  at 
the  center  of  quality  patient  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  National 
Nurse  Week,  I  wouU  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ttiank  these  dedk^ated  professionals 
for  the  woric  they  do.  Their  commitment  is  an 
inspiratk>n  to  everyone  who  serves  the  publk: 
arxJ  they  deserve  our  gratitude. 
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UNITED  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS 
OF  AMERICA 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALAYNA  E. 
PAQUETTE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Alayna  E. 
Paquette,  of  Portsmouth,  Rl,  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Academk:  and  Leadership  Excellence  Award 
for  Portsmouth  High  Scfiool,  in  Portsmouth, 
Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  tfie  student  cho- 
sen by  Portsmouth  High  School  wtx)  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academk: 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Alayna  Paquette  has  certainly  filled  this  cri- 
teria. She  is  graduating  with  a  grade  point  av- 
erage of  3.8,  whKh  is  especially  impressive  on 
account  of  her  rigorous  course  load.  She  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Spanish,  Rhode  Islarxj, 
and  Natk>nal  htorxx  Societies.  She  participated 
on  ttie  track  team  and  was  ttie  team  captain 
of  the  soccer  team.  In  addition,  Alayna  has 
been  director  of  the  Rhode  Islarxl  Students 
Protecting  Our  Environment 

I  commend  Alayna  Paquette  for  her  out- 
starKJing  achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  In  her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENN8YLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  United  Commercial  Travelers 
of  Amerk:a  for  their  outstanding  charitable  ef- 
forts that  project  their  caring  and  giving  herit- 
age. 

United  CommerciJil  Travelers  of  Amerk:a 
has  a  laudable  Ten  Star  Outreach  Program, 
ttiat  includes  being  proud  sponsors  of  local, 
grand,  and  International  Special  Olympics.  In 
fact,  UCT  of  Amerk:a  contributed  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  to  the  1987  international  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

UCT  is  involved  in  scholarship  programs, 
junksr  golf  competitions,  drug-free  awareness 
programs,  cancer  projects,  safety  programs, 
and  stresses  the  family  as  the  most  important 
resource  in  our  society  for  happiness  and 
peace. 

i  want  to  salute  the  Pennsylvania  chapter  of 
United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  they  are  able  to  host 
UCTs  88th  Annual  Grand  Session  in  Wiliiams- 
port,  PA,  from  May  8  through  1 1 . 

The  supreme  counselor  of  UCT  of  America, 
Peter  Sworin,  should  also  be  commended  for 
making  UCT's  ttieme  this  year  "Reach  for  a 
Star,"  in  keeping  with  President  Bush's  Thou- 
sand Points  of  Light  Program. 

i  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  paying 
tribute  to  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America  for  all  their  efforts  in  helping  to  make 
our  wortd  a  better  place  to  live. 


TRmXTTE  FOR  THE  REDEDICATION 
OF  THE  SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  the  rededlcation  of  the  Shiawassee 
County  Courthouse  in  Corunna,  Ml.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Shiawassee  County  community  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  time,  effort,  and 
perseverance  in  making  this  dream  become  a 
reality. 

The  courthouse,  first  dedicated  on  May  4, 
1904,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  construction  87  years 
ago.  However,  tfie  elements  of  time  began  to 
take  their  toll  on  this  monumental  structure 
and  a  few  years  ago,  ttie  Shiawassee  County 
Courtfiouse  Presen/ation  Committee  was 
formed.  Its  memt)ers,  ttie  Honoratile  Gerakj 
Lostracco,  George  Hoddy,  Kaye  Seward,  Barb 
Clattertjaugh,  and  Amokl  Dunchock,  have 
toiled  many  hours  on  this  project.  They  are 
joir>ed  by  many  in  the  community  who  have 
contributed  their  time  and  money  to  make  this 
project  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 
that  I  am  able  to  recognize  all  these  men  and 
worrien  wtw  have  made  this  courthouse  wtiat 
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it  is  today.  Long  from  now,  this  courttwuse  will 
stand  as  a  symbol  for  future  generations  to 
kx>k  back  to  and  share  in  ttie  pride  and  com- 
mitment their  ancestors  displayed  for  their 
community. 


GORHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride 
in  announcing  ttiat  Gorham  High  School,  lo- 
cated in  Gortiam,  NH,  is  ttie  New  Hampshire 
State  winner  of  the  We  ttie  People  *  *  '  Na- 
tional Brcentennial  Competition  on  the  Corv 
stitution  arxJ  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  national  btcentennial  competition  is  an 
outstarKling  education  program  developed  by 
the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  and  cosporv 
sored  by  the  Commission  on  the  Bk^entennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  advanced  pro- 
gram provkles  high  school  shxlents  with  a 
course  of  instruction  on  ttie  development  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  bask:  principles  of  a 
constitutkjnal  democracy.  In  both  ttie  instruc- 
tional and  the  competitive  segments  of  the 
program,  students  wort<  togettier  to  sti^engttien 
ttieir  understanding  of  ttie  American  constitu- 
tional system. 

I  woukl  like  to  commend  Ray  Neeland,  wtw 
is  responsible  for  implementing  and  super- 
vising ttie  national  bicentennial  competition  in 
my  district.  Also  deserving  of  recognition  is  ttie 
State  coordinator,  Carter  Hart,  Jr.,  wtio  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  ttie  program 
at  the  State  level. 

I  especially  want  to  congratijiate  the  teactv 
er,  Mike  Brosnan,  wtx>  did  an  outstanding  job 
of  working  with  ttiese  students  to  prepare 
them  for  this  competition. 

The  names  of  ttie  outstanding  winning  class 
from  Gorham  High  School  are: 

Kristen  Bouctier,  Jennifer  Burill.  Marcia 
Chamberiin,  Patrick  Ckjutier,  Emily  Danforth, 
Sean  Gilligan,  Adam  Henne,  Nathan  Lavertue, 
Jacqueline  Metz,  Daniel  Pake,  Kyle  Parent, 
Christine  Parterxjpe,  Christie  Rainville,  Angle 
Reictiert.  Lynda  Renes,  Brien  Riff,  Jennifer 
Terew,  Catherine  Toth,  and  Pamela  Wintturi. 

This  class  from  Gorham  just  completed  a 
national  competition  heW  here  in  Washinf^on, 
DC.  They  displayed  a  strong  understanding  of 
our  Government  and  its  foundation  and  per- 
formed admirat)ly  against  difficult  competition. 
As  I  spoke  with  ttiese  students  on  the  Capitol 
steps  on  May  1,  1991,  I  found  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely knowledgeat)le  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  instixictional  materials  de- 
vekiped  t)y  the  Center  for  Civk:  Education 
whch  prepare  students  for  tfie  competition  are 
being  used  througtxsut  our  Nation.  While  the 
competitive  part  of  the  program  advances  ttie 
winning  teams  at  various  levels,  the  benefits 
of  this  excellent  educational  project  are  ex- 
tended to  every  student  wtio  partKtpates.  In 
ttiis  respect  all  ttie  students  are  winners,  be- 
cause  they  gain  valuable  civk:  and  intellectual 
skills  enabling  ttiem  to  make  informed  and 
reasoned  political  decisk>ns  in  today's  society. 
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APPOINTMENt 
WILKER 
FICER,    JOHN 
TER      FOR 
ARTS 


CHEF 


OF   LARRY   J. 
OPERATING  OF- 
F.  KENNEDY  CEN- 
TRE  PERFORMING 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

IN  THE  HOUSI 


OFomo 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursi  ay.  May  2, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
honof  and  privile  le  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues the  appoititment  of  Mr.  Larry  J.  Wilker 
as  chief  operatingj  officer  of  the  John  F.  Kerv 
nedy  Center  for  tfie  Peformir)g  Arts.  Presently, 
Mr.  Wilker  serves  as  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  PItyhouse  Square  Foundation 
in  my  disthct,  Cleveland,  OH.  He  will  assume 
his  new  position  on  July  1 ,  1991 . 

Even  though  tne  Cleveland  arts  and  busi- 
ness community  will  be  losing  a  valued  and 
taisted  friend,  Vni  Kennedy  Center,  our  na- 
tional cultural  center,  will  be  gaining  an  individ- 
ual ready  to  create,  nurture,  and  present  the 
best  in  performing  arts. 

With  an  urxJer^aduate  degree  in  ecorx}nr>- 
ics,  a  master's  debree  in  acting  and  directing, 
and  a  Ph.D.  withfa  major  in  theater  and  an 
ater    administration.    Larry 
ise  Square  Foundation  in 
ity,  he  was  responsible  for 
restoration  project  in  the 
as  instrumental  in  helping 
to  finance  this  construction 
due    in    large   part   to   Mr. 


emphasis  on  tl 
joined  ttie  Playl 
1982.  In  this  c 
ttie  largest  ttieati 
world.  Mr.  Wilker 
to  raise  $40  millioi 
and  renovation. 
Wilker's  selfless  determination  to  see  this 
project  succeed,  khe  performing  arts  experi- 
enced a  renaissar  ce  in  the  Cleveland  commu- 
nity. 

Managed  by  Larry  Wilker,  Playhouse 
Square  Foundatioi  owns  and  operates  three 
theaters  with  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than 
7,000  seats  and  750,000  annual  patrons.  The 
theaters  host  arxj'or  produce  nfx>re  tfian  500 
performarKes  annijally,  covering  music,  opera, 
ballet,  and  theat*.  The  foundation  has  had 
great  success  with  its  musk^al  incutiator  pro- 
gram, whKh  devek)ps  and  produces  new 
American  muscall  theater  worths  and  the  re- 
vival of  lesser  krjown  works.  In  fact,  two  of 
them.  The  Secret  Garden"  arxl  "Song  of 
Singapore"  are  ciirently  in  major  production  in 
l^ew  York.  The  annual  operating  budget  for 
ttie  theater  is  $ld  billkxi  of  which  87  percent 
is  derived  from  txm  office,  shops,  parking,  and 
concessions.         j 

Additionally,  Mr[  Wilker  has  been  resporv 
sibie  for  impiemertting  the  vision  for  the  Play- 
house Square  Fa^ndatk>n,  which  was  devel- 
oped by  civic  and  business  leaders  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Speaker]  it  is  obvkxjs  that  Mr.  Wilker 
is  an  outstanding  iprofesskinal  in  ttie  perform- 
ing arts  field.        | 

Larry  Wilcer  spent  ttie  first  years  of  his  ca- 
reer at  the  University  of  Delaware  in  various 
capacities,  including  that  of  assistant  profes- 
sor. During  fiis  tenure  there,  fie  managed  and 
directed  a  tounng  company  for  chiUren  and 
was  also  responst)le  for  organizing  and  man- 
aging a  statewide  festival  of  ttieater,  dance, 
and  music.  | 

From  1971  ttvough  1977,  he  was  executive 
dvector  of  the  Gr^  Opera  House  in  Wilming- 
ton, DE.  He  was{  instrumental  in  saving  and 
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restoring  this  historic  theater,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  Delaware  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

From  1977  to  1980,  Mr.  Wilker  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Memorial 
Theater  Foundation,  which  supported  a  variety 
of  performing  arts  institutions  and  projects 
throughout  ttie  United  States. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Playhouse  Square  Foun- 
dation, he  spent  2  years  with  the  Shubert  Or- 
ganization as  director  of  properties,  respon- 
sible for  all  facilities,  which  included  23  thea- 
ters and  extensive  commercial  real  estate 
holdings  in  six  cities  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  we 
all  wish  Mr.  Larr>'  Wilker  success,  arxl  the  best 
of  luck  in  his  future  endeavors  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  WILLIAM 
DAME 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Davkj  William 
Dame,  of  Pawtucket  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
Charies  E.  Shea  Senior  High  School,  in  Paw- 
tucket, Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Shea  High  School  who  demonstrates  a 
mature  blend  of  academic  achievement,  com- 
munity involvement,  and  leadership  qualities. 

DavkJ  William  Dame  has  certainly  met  these 
criteria.  He  has  consistently  performed  well 
academically,  including  first  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Mathematics  League  in  geometry.  He 
has  also  partKipated  all  4  years  on  the  bas- 
ketball team  and  the  baset^all  team,  which  he 
captained  his  senior  year.  In  addition,  David 
has  been  an  Evening  Times  Honor  Carrier 
and  participated  in  In-Site  Rhode  Island. 

I  commend  David  William  Dame  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KEY  WOMEN 
OF  MOUNT  VERNON 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Key  Women  of  Mount  Vernon,  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  women  concerned  about 
chikjren  and  senior  citizens,  are  hokjing  tfieir 
annual  scfiolarship  and  awards  luncheon  this 
Saturday.  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  this  marvekxjs  organization 
and  ttie  indivkjuals  who  they  are  recognizing. 

The  Key  Women  provkJe  a  number  of  ex- 
envlary  services  tfiat  have  been  very  impor- 
tant to  ttie  Mount  Vernon  community.  Under 
ttie  leadership  of  BlarKhe  Woodley,  ttieir  cur- 
rent preskjent,  ttiey  continue  a  long  history  of 
sen/Ke.   Every  year,  they  give  two  $1,000 
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scholarships  to  graduates  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non school  system  and  send  five  local  chikJren 
to  summer  camp  for  2  weeks.  In  addition,  they 
provide  Thanksgiving  baskets  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  host  a  seniors  Christmas  party  at 
the  Doles  Center  in  Mount  Vernon.  Last  year, 
over  200  people  attended  that  festive  event. 

At  tfie  awards  luncheon  on  Saturday,  the 
guest  speaker  will  be  a  man  who  has  seen 
close  up  the  good  work  that  ttie  Key  Women 
do.  Andrew  Jones  is  a  product  of  tfie  Mount 
Vemon  public  school  system.  Now  he  is  its 
high  scfiool  principal.  He  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  commitment  to  the  community,  the 
kind  of  commitment  that  both  he  and  the  Key 
Women  bring  to  bear  in  making  tfieir  city  a 
better  place  to  grow  up  in. 

Anottier  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
Mount  Vemon  youth  will  be  present  on  Satur- 
day. Edward  Williams  is  retired  now,  but  for 
years  he  was  a  stalwart  of  the  Mount  Vemon 
school  system,  teaching  Its  chikJren  both  in 
the  classroom  and  out.  This  weekend  he  will 
receive  the  Key  Women's  Humanitarian 
Award.  Receiving  the  Community  Service 
Award  will  be  two  members  of  the  Key 
Women:  Margaret  Gant  and  Araminta  Miller. 
Witliout  their  tireless  efforts,  none  of  tfie  worv 
derful  programs  that  the  Key  Women  provide 
coukj  happen.  The  city  of  Mount  Vernon  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  count  these  women  among 
its  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  award  recipients 
on  Saturday  are  the  two  Mount  Vernon  High 
School  graduates  who  are  receiving  tfie  Key 
Women's  annual  scholarships.  Cleveland 
Pearce  aix)  Nicole  Grant  tiave  earned  ttieir 
scholarships  through  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, and  deserve  every  bit  of  praise  ttiat  can 
be  given  them.  The  same  is  true  of  Karen 
Baker,  a  Mount  Vernon  student  who  is  receiv- 
ing the  Louise  Richardson  Award,  given  by  the 
Key  Women  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  one 
of  tfieir  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  community  service  is  one  of 
the  higtiest  values  of  our  society.  Ttie  Key 
Women  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  are  honoring,  know  that  well.  For 
that,  they  deserve  our  sincere  and  lasting  ap- 
preciation. 


PRESS  SALUTED  BY  NEARBY 
FRATERNAL  CONGRESS 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  18,  1991.  at  tfie  Sheraton  Inn  in  Hagers- 
town.  MD.  the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia 
Fraternal  Congress  will  be  hokJing  its  84th  an- 
nual session. 

The  Maryland-Distrk:t  of  Columbia  Fraternal 
Congress  is  composed  of  over  30  fraternal  so- 
cieties whKh  have  a  long  and  distinguistied 
record  of  charitable  and  benevolent  works. 
Over  tfie  years,  more  than  one-third  of  tfie 
presidents  of  the  Maryland-District  of  Colunv 
bia  Fraternal  Congress  have  been  women  so 
in  one  sense,  the  congress  is  inconsistent  in 
using  the  term  "fraternal" — but  wfiat's  in  a 
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name  when  it  comes  to  helping  others  and 
avoiding  sexual  biases  in  selecting  officers? 

Throughout  the  years,  the  congress  has 
sponsored  programs  desigr>ed  to  upgrade 
family  living  standards,  prevent  the  spread  of 
diseases,  aid  victims  of  disaster,  help  the  indi- 
gent, arxl  to  assure  good  practices  in  regulat- 
ing the  insurance  industry  in  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbia. 

This  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Paul 
Fenchak,  a  director  of  the  congress  and  a  life- 
long scholar  of  cultural  groups  in  America,  the 
congress  is  sponsoring  an  innovative  program, 
"Salute  to  ttie  Ethnic  Press."  As  fraternal  as- 
sociations are  arrrang  the  leading  publishers  of 
ethnic  newspapers,  joumals,  arxl  books,  the 
congress  is  drawing  upon  two  long-tirT>e  ethnic 
publishers:  The  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  ttie  Ukrain- 
ian National  Assoclatk>n,  Inc. 

The  Slovak  Jednota  (Union),  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  both  Slovak  and  English,  is 
celebrating  100  years  of  publication  during 
1991  while  the  Ukrainian  language  daily 
Svoboda  (Liberty)  has  appeared  for  94  years 
and  is  complemented  by  the  Ukrainian  Weekly 
in  English. 

Dr.  Edward  Tuleya,  curator/archivist  of  the 
Slovak  Museum  and  Archives  in  MIddletown, 
PA,  and  emeritus  professor  of  history  at 
Millersville  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  de- 
scribe this  fratemal's  publishing  endeavors 
while  Ukrainian  activities  will  be  related  by  Eu- 
gene Iwanciw,  supreme  adviser  and  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc.  Both  fraternals  will  be 
recognized  for  their  various  put}licatk>ns  arxj 
the  congress  plans  to  recognize  two  more  eth- 
nic presses  next  year. 

Many  of  the  900-plus  ethnic  newspapers 
and  joumals  in  the  United  States  are  spon- 
sored by  fraternal  groups  and  serve  as  a  kind 
of  nervous  system  of  ttie  world  in  writing  and 
disseminat|r>g  ethnk;  analyses.  The  ethnic 
press  in  often  ahead  of  the  general  press  in 
explaining  world  affairs. 

In  promoting  expanded  cultural,  religious, 
arKi  historical  awamess  anx>ng  its  memt>ers 
the  congress  corKurrently  helps  to  preserve 
values  central  to  the  development  and 
strength  of  our  Nation.  Over  ttie  years,  the  fol- 
k)wing  groups  have  been  affiliated  with  the 
maryland-district  of  Columbia  Fraternal  Con- 
gress: Aid  Association  for  Lutherans,  Artisans 
Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  Ben  Hur  Life  As- 
sociatk>n.  Catholic  Family  Life  Insurance, 
Catholic  Knights  of  St.  George,  Cattiolk:  Order 
of  Foresters,  Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of 
America,  CSA  Fraternal  Life,  First  Catholic 
Stovak  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, Greater  Beneficial  Union  of  Pittsburgh, 
Greek  Catholk:  Union  of  ttie  U.S.A.  Hungarian 
Reformed  Federatkin  of  America,  Independent 
Order  of  Fofesters,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Life 
Insurance  Society  of  America,  Loyal  Christian 
Benefit  Association,  Lutheran  Brothertxxxl, 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  Mutual  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  Rait  Transportation  Em- 
ptoyees,  National  Fraternal  Society  for  ttie 
Deaf,  North  Amernan  Benefit  Association, 
North  American  Union  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Polish  Beneficial  Assoctatk>n,  Polish  Roman 
Cathoitc  Union,  Polish  Women's  AlliarKe  of 
America.  Royal  Arcanum,  Royal  Neightx>rs  of 
Amereica,     Sons     of     Norway,     Travelers 
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Protestive  Association  of  America,  Ukrainian 
National  Association,  Inc.  United  Transpor- 
tation Union  Insurance  Association,  William 
Penn  Association,  Woodmen  of  the  Worid, 
and  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  of  the  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  request 
that  you  join  me  in  congratulating  the  Mary- 
land-District of  Columbia  Fraternal  Congress 
on  the  occasion  of  its  84th  session,  and  in 
commending  ttieir  loyalties  and  contritxjtions 
to  America  and  to  their  prticular  communities 
as  they  deliberate  and  plan  for  the  future 
under  the  leadership  of  President  William  Har- 
ris of  the  Aid  Association  for  Lutherans. 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  FAIR 
ACCESS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to-  day  to  introduce,  along  with  Representa- 
tives MooRHEAD,  Boucher,  Studds,  and  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  the  Electric  Power  Fair  Access  Act 
of  1991.  This  important  legislation  will  help 
promote  competition  in  the  $170  billion-a-year 
electric  power  industry,  providing  enormous 
potential  tienefits  for  consumers  nationwide. 

In  the  past  decade  competition  has  grown 
tremendously  in  ttie  generation  of  electricity, 
already  providing  lower  rates  for  consumers. 
But.  despite  this  heightened  competition  in  the 
generation  sector,  in  ttie  electric  industry  mo- 
nopolistic power  is  maintained  through  ttie 
control  of  transmission  lines.  Transmission  is 
the  highway — ^the  rail  line — ttie  pipeline  of 
electrk;  flows  and  of  competitive  opportunities. 
But  transmission  lines  tiave  too  often  re- 
mained in  monopoly  hands,  with  utilities  often 
using  the  lines  in  an  anticompetitive  manner. 

The  Electric  Power  Fair  Access  Act  of  1991 
will  improve  ttie  competitiveness  of  our  electric 
utility  system  by  providing  for  more  equitable 
access  to  transmission  lines  and  transmission 
services  by  electric  utilities,  independent 
power  producers,  and  ottiers.  As  the  Nation 
continues  to  reduce  dependerne  on  imported 
oil,  renewable  energy  resources  such  as  wind, 
solar,  geothermal,  biomass,  and  hydropower, 
which  are  available  only  at  fixed  sites,  need  to 
be  encouraged  through  t>etter  access  to  mar- 
kets. In  order  to  economically  exploit  ttiese  re- 
sources, as  well  as  other  independently  devel- 
oped powerplants,  their  developers  must  have 
access  to  transmission  facilities  to  more  the 
power  to  utilities  ttiat  most  need  additional 
sources  of  power. 

The  current  situation  has  led  many  partici- 
pants and  observers  in  ttie  electric  industry  to 
conclude  ttiat  ttie  transmission  system  needs 
reform.  President  Bush's  natk>nal  energy  strat- 
egy states  that  "alttrough  competition  is  devel- 
oping in  electricity  generation,  electricity  trans- 
missk>n  remains  a  monopoly  servrce."  Ttie 
NES  also  states  that  "greater  access  to  trans- 
mission facilities  also  woukj  increase  competi- 
bon  in  wtioiesale  maricets  and  ensure  ttiat  ttie 
Nation's  industries,  shops,  and  resklences 
have  access  to  electricity  at  the  kiwest  rea- 
sonat)le  cost"  Moreover,  ttie  "Annual  Report 
of  ttie  Council  of  EcorxMnc  Advisors,"  in  the 
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1991  Economy  Report  of  the  PreskJent  rec- 
ommends ttiat  "steps  shouW  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  access  to  the  high-voltage  trans- 
mission networt<s  in  not  controlled  in  a  manner 
ttiat  restricts  competition." 

But,  unfortunately,  neither  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commisskjn  [FERC]  nor  any 
other  Federal  agency  has  authority  to  require 
utilities  to  provkJe  fair  access  to  ttie  compa- 
nies' transmission  systems.  FERC  has  made 
some  modest  progress  recently  to  encourage 
utilities  to  provkJe  greater  access  to  their 
transmission  systems.  But  FERC  can  only  do 
so  when  a  utility  comes  to  FERC  asking  for 
something  else  that  requires  Federal  ap- 
proval— such  as  a  merger  or  permisison  for 
special  maricet-tiased  rates. 

The  Electric  Power  Fair  Access  Act  of  1991 
takes  a  two-tiered  approach  to  clarity  FERC's 
authority  and  codify  the  recent  FERC  deci- 
sions in  this  area.  First,  this  bill  will  give  FERC 
the  auttiority  to  order  transmissk)n,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Second,  the  btill  will  estat>llsh  a 
new  standard:  if  a  utility  chooses  to  sell  power 
at  market-t)ased  rates  that  are  atx)ve  its  own 
regular  rates,  or,  it  a  utility  voluntanly  enters 
into  certain  mergers  or  acquisitions,  then  that 
utility  must  provkJe  transmission  services  to  all 
qualified  applk^ants,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  In  all  cases,  the  owners  of  the  trans- 
mission facilities  will  be  fully  compensated  for 
the  use  of  ttieir  lines. 

In  issuing  transmission  orders  under  this 
legislation,  FERC  must  t>e  certain  not  to  impair 
system  reliat)ility  or  to  economcally  disadvarv 
tage  the  transmitting  utility's  customers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  authorizes  FERC  to  require 
the  enlargement  of  transmission  facilities,  sub- 
ject to  environmental  approvals,  and  encour- 
ages FERC,  ttie  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  States  to  conduct  interstate  transmissk>n 
planning. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill  will  alk>w 
for  transmission  for  wtioiesale  transactk>ns 
only — it  will  not  altow  retail  whieeling.  Unlike 
wtioiesale  transmissk>n  activities,  the  wheeling 
of  electric  power  directly  for  retail  customers 
can  lead  to  undue  uncertainty  in  ttie  planning 
for  generation  facilities  and  in  some  cases  to 
stranded  utility  investments. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  what  the  tMll  is 
not.  This  bill  is  not  an  open  access  bill,  ttiat 
woukJ  require  all  utility  companies  to  transmit 
power  for  all  comers.  Additkinally,  this  t)ill 
does  not  call  for  the  joint  ownership  of  trans- 
mission lines,  but  only  for  greater  contractual 
access  to  utility  lines.  Instead  of  major 
changes  in  the  regulatk>n  of  utility  companies, 
this  bill  builds  on  recent  FERC  decisions  and 
activities  in  the  electric  utility  industry  to  pro- 
mote evolutionary  progress  for  ttie  industiy  as 
a  wtiole. 

I  woukJ  also  like  to  point  out  that  this  t)ill 
annerxls  only  the  Federal  Power  Act  As  such 
it  does  not  address  issues  associated  with  ttie 
administratk>n's  proposal  to  rewrite  the  PdCAtc 
Utility  Hoking  Company  Act  [PUHCA].  During 
ttie  conskJeratwn  of  any  legislation  to  reform 
PUHCA,  the  issue  of  transmissk)n  access  will 
be  at  ttie  forefront,  and  toBnsmissk)n  polk^  will 
be  addressed  again  in  that  setting. 

Consumers  nabonwkte — ft^om  homeowner  to 
the  largest  industrial  firrie — will  benefit  from 
ttie  Electric  Power  Fair  Access  Act  of  1991.  I 
encourage  ottier  Members  of  the  House  to 
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cosponj  oring  this  important  legisla- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ers.  It  will  also  provide  additional  supply  op- 
tions tor  wholesale  txjyers.  A  vigorously  conrv 
petitive  wholesale  market  will  force  utilities  to 
compete  more  strenuously  not  only  to  retain 
their  current  wholesale  customers  but  also  to 
expand  their  sales  to  otfier  wholesale  buyers. 
Over  time,  regional  wtxjiesale  power  prices 
will  be  driven  down  by  this  competition. 

Additionally,  increased  transmission  access 
will  encourage  construction  of  the  tjest  com- 
bination of  new  generating  units.  Access  will 
enhance  competition  in  bidding  solicitations  for 
new  generating  capacity,  t>ecause  a  utility 
seeking  additional  capacity  will  not  t>e  limited 
to  prospective  suppliers  located  in  its  service 
territory.  Potential  suppliers  will  be  at)le  to  lo- 
cate power  plants  at  ttie  overall  best  locations 
in  a  large  region,  rather  than  just  the  local  util- 
ity's servk:e  area.  More  open  transmission 
service  will  also  enable  independent  power 
producers  to  sell  to  several  utility  buyers.  By 
doing  so.  IPP's  can  build  larger  plants  and 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale,  thereby 
lowering  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  new  capacity. 


ThuTSC  ay.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  IMOORHeAd.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cospo«teor  the  Electric  Power  Fair 
Access  Act  This  |)ill  clarifies  arxj  assures  the 
Federal  Energy  F^gulatory  (Commission's  ju- 
risdRtion  over  trai^smission,  an  important  step 
tor  Congress  to  ts^ce  in  ensuring  ttuit  competi- 
tion in  the  eiedri^ity  irxjustry  advarx^es  effi- 
demty  and  fairly. 

Increased  tran^nission  access  for  wtx>le- 
sale  electricity  sellers  and  buyers  will  enhance 
competition  in  se\«ral  ways.  It  will  facilitate  ef- 
ficient use  of  existing  power  plants  t>y  provid- 
ing larger  maiket   for  tow/cost  power  suppli- 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
MS.  AILENE  BUTLER 


HON.  DAII  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
indivkjual  in  my  hon>etown  of  Flint,  Ml,  Ms. 
Ailene  Butier. 

Ailene  Butler  was  t)om  In  Americus,  GA, 
and  moved  to  Flint  as  a  child.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Flint  Northern  High  School,  Sienna 
Heights  College,  and  obtained  a  degree  in 
mortuary  science  from  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. As  Flint's  first  female  funeral  director,  she 
was  also  the  first  female  to  own  and  operate 
t)er  own  fur>eral  frame.  She  fias  been  awarded 
the  Annual  Business  Award  from  the  Flint 
Club  of  the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Business  Professional  Women  as  the  out- 
standing Business  Woman  of  the  Year.  She 
has  also  received  tfie  Women  of  Wayne 
Headllner  Award  and  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Soror- 
ity Woman  of  the  Year  Award.  She  has  re- 
ceived recognition  from  the  Governor  of  ttie 
State  of  Michigan,  the  comnx>n  courKil  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  the  Mnhigan  Department  of 
Education,  Mott  Community  College,  the  Inter- 
nal Institute,  ttie  Genesee  Area  Skill  Center  as 
well  as  a  special  ti'itxite  from  ttie  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives. 

Ailene  Butter  has  been  a  pioneer  for  the  Af- 
rrcarvAmerican  community  in  Flint,  Ml.  Stie 
was  the  first,  and  only,  African-American  fe- 
male elected  to  ttie  Flint  City  Council.  Elected 
to  office  in  November  1973,  Ailene  was  chair- 
person of  ttie  social  programs  committee. 
Through  her  tireless  efforts  on  this  committee 
she  was  at>le  to  ot>tain  assistarx:e  for  day  care 
centers,  ttie  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Clenter,  and  ttie  Urban  League  On-The-Job 
Training  Program  among  others.  Stie  was  on 
the  forefront  of  leading  the  effort  to  combat 
drugs  and  crime,  long  before  the  current  ef- 
forts were  undertaken.  Stie  was  appointed  to 
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the  original  Flint  mayor's  advisory  committee 
which  established  the  Flint  Human  Relations 
Commission.  Ms.  Butier  helped  establish  and 
was  elected  first  chairperson  of  the  open  oc- 
cupancy committee  wtiose  work  made  Flint 
the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  pass  a  fair 
housing  law  by  popular  vote.  She  was  founder 
and  first  chairperson  of  the  National  Black 
Women's  Political  Leadership  Caucus  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Ailene  Butler  was  also  the  first  African- 
American  Girt  Scout  leader  and  helped  to  inte- 
grate the  Flint  Young  Womens  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Summer  Camp.  She  was  the  first 
woman  elected  as  vice  president  and  tx>ard 
member  of  the  Flint  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  assisted  in  ttie  creation  of  the 
NAACP  Credit  Union  as  well  as  serving  as  the 
first  loan  officer. 

Ms.  Butler  was  also  affiliated  with  many 
putjik;  servk:e-oriented  organizations  such  as 
the  Flint  Branch  of  Child  and  Family  Servk^es 
of  MkJhigan,  Genesee  (bounty  Funeral  Direc- 
tor's Association  as  well  as  many,  many  other 
fine  organizations.  There  is  no  question  ttiat 
Ailene  Butler  has  been  one  of  the  most  inspi- 
rational leaders  of  the  Flint  community.  She 
has  left  an  indelit>le  imprint  on  ttie  citizens  of 
this  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  an  tionor  and  a 
pleasure  to  rise  t>efore  my  colleagues  in  ttiis 
august  house  to  pay  tribute  to  a  pioneer, 
Ailene  Butter.  Ailene  Butter  has  sen/ed  as  an 
inspiration  to  me  and  to  ottier  elected  officials 
in  Mk:hlgan.  She  is  truly  unique  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  tritxjtes  that  may  come  her  way. 
I  pay  tribute  to  tier  and  wish  tier  continued 
success. 


A  GREAT  LEADER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  tionor 
and  pleasure  to  stand  before  ttie  House  today 
to  honor  a  man  who  truly  embodies  service  to 
the  great  State  of  Ohio:  Speaker  Vem  Riffe. 
Since  he  was  first  elected  to  be  ttie  State 
Representative  of  Ohio's  89th  House  District 
in  1958,  Mr.  Riffe's  career  has  been  distin- 
guished by  achievements  that  tiave  genuinely 
benefited  all  Ohioans.  In  January  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Riffe  took  office  for  his  1 7tti  consecutive  2- 
year  term;  a  record  in  my  home  State  of  Ohk). 
Indeed,  Mr.  Riffe  tiokjs  the  record  for  serving 
as  speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives kjnger  ttian  any  other  speaker  in  Ohio's 
history.  I  am  proud  to  commend  Speaker  Riffe 
and  to  celebrate  his  ninth  term  as  speaker  this 
year. 

Vem  Riffe  often  cites  his  father.  Vernal 
Riffe,  Sr.,  as  his  role  model  in  tx)th  politics 
and  life.  For  nrwre  ttian  20  years,  Vernal  Riffe, 
Sr.,  served  his  community  of  New  Boston,  OH, 
as  mayor.  It  was  during  ttiese  years  ttiat  Ver- 
nal, Jr.  learned  the  true  value  of  serving  and 
working  with  his  fellow  man.  It  is  evkjent  ttiat 
this  training  in  put>lk;  life  has  helped  make 
Speaker  Riffe  the  distinguished  man  he  is 
today. 
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In  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  Vem 
Riffe  has  brought  an  untiring  work  ethic  and 
sense  of  fairness  to  the  speaker's  chair.  As 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated uncomnrion  leadership  in  advancing 
key  legislation  which  has  helped  literally  mil- 
Hons  of  Ohioans.  Speaker  Riffe  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  operating  closely  with  all  State 
representatives  and  officials  in  Ohio,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation.  His  extraordinary  at)ility 
to  work  with  his  colleagues  earned  him  a  cita- 
tion by  Reput>lk:an  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  in 
1980,  as  "One  of  the  leaders  who  gets  things 
done  in  Ohk)."  As  the  leader  of  the  Ohk)  State 
House's  majority  party.  Speaker  Riffe  has 
toiled  setfiessly  for  all  Democrats  throughout 
the  State.  On  the  national  level,  he  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  a  member  of  tfie  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Democrats  in  Ohio  and 
across  the  Nation — myself  included — look  to 
Speaker  Riffe  for  his  expertise  and  guidance 
on  the  critk^  issues  facing  our  State  and 
country. 

The  number  of  accolades  that  have  been 
deservedly  accorded  Speaker  Riffe  over  his 
distinguished  career  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Fittingly,  the  groups  wfio  have 
chosen  to  honor  him  are  as  varied  and  diverse 
as  Ohio  itself.  He  has  been  named  Legislator 
of  ttie  Year  by  ttie  Disat)led  American  Veter- 
ans, Ohio  Sportsmen,  State  Press  Corps, 
Ohio  Association  of  Local  School  Superintend- 
ents, and  Community  Mental  Health  and  Re- 
tardation Association,  just  to  name  a  few. 
Ott>er  groups  whk:h  have  honored  Speaker 
Riffe  for  his  commitment  to  Ohk)  include  ttie 
AFL-CIO,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys  Association,  Public  Rela- 
tions Society,  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  Jewish  National  Fund,  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau,  and  literally  scores  of  others. 
He  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  distirv 
guished  educatk>nal  institutions  in  Ohio  such 
as  Ohio  University,  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Rk)  Grande  College,  University  of  Akron,  Kent 
State  University,  Miami  University,  Central 
State  University,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Shawnee  State  University.  The  list  could  truly 
go  on  and  on. 

At  honie,  Vem  Riffe  and  his  loving  wife 
Thelma  fiave  been  married  for  43  years.  They 
are  blessed  with  four  outstanding  chikjren — 
Cathy,  Vema  Kay,  Mary  Beth,  and  Skip  (Ver- 
nal III) — and  seven  grandchikjren.  A  lifelong 
resklent  of  Scioto  County,  Speaker  Riffe  is  still 
active  in  his  kxal  community.  In  New  Boston, 
OH,  he  acts  as  preskJent  of  the  Riffe  and  Ben- 
nett Insurance  Agency.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Portsmouth  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanis  Club,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Shriners,  and  ottier  vital  com- 
munity organizatk)ns. 

On  May  16,  1991,  cerenxwiies  will  be  heM 
in  Columbus.  OH,  to  dedk:ate  a  bust  of  Vem 
Riffe.  Speaker  Riffe  is  one  of  those  rare  peo- 
ple in  public  servne  who  are  true  living  leg- 
ends. While  ttie  bust  of  Speaker  Riffe  will 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  his  accomplishments 
and  his  deserved  place  in  Ohk>'s  history,  it  is 
only  protogue.  For  Speaker  Riffe  and  all  Ohio- 
ans, tf>e  future  hokls  promises  of  even  greater 
achievements. 

I  am  pleasedTOibe  able  to  stand  before  this 
House  arxj  mark  ttie  occask>n  of  this  dedica- 
tkxi.  Speaker  Riffe's  judgment  and  experience 
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is  unmatched  in  the  Ohio  House,  and  his  pres- 
ence continues  to  pay  divkJends  for  all  citizens 
of  Ohio.  As  we  honor  Vem  Riffe's  career  and 
contributions  to  our  great  State  of  Ohio,  I  look 
forward  to  his  continuing  excellent  public  serv- 
ice to  our  great  State  and  to  the  Nation. 


TRffiUTE  TO  JENNIFER  WALKER 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jennifer  Walker, 
of  Pawtucket,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronakj  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Bishop 
Keough  Regional  High  School,  in  Pawtucket, 
Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student,  cho- 
sen by  Biship  Keough  High  School,  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academk: 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jennifer  Walker  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  She  is  a  National  Honor  Student  and 
a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society. 
She  also  participated  3  years  on  the  tennis 
team  and  4  years  on  the  softtjall  team.  In  ad- 
dition, Jennifer  is  her  school's  yeart)00k  editor 
and  her  classnrutes  elected  her  junior  class 
president. 

I  commend  Jennifer  Walker  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


THE  EARTH  OBSERVING  SYSTEM 
AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  GLOB- 
AL CHANGE  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  ID 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  complex  is- 
sues of  global  change  will  noX  disappear  over- 
night or  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  current  gerv 
eration  of  scientists.  Among  these  are  a  dimirv 
ishing  supply  of  water  of  adequate  quality,  a 
greenhouse  effect  caused  by  increasing  con- 
centrations of  atmospherk;  trace  gases,  reduc- 
tion in  the  stratosphere's  ozone  corx^ntration, 
and  feedt>acks  In  the  biosphere  tt^t  perhaps 
reduce  its  ability  to  help  cleanse  the  atmos- 
pfiere  of  trace  gases. 

Polk:y  measures  are  required  today,  so  that 
we  may  adapt  to  or  mitigate  environmental 
changes  at  extensive  regkinal  and  global 
scales.  These  require  improving  our  under- 
standing of  ttie  dynamcs  of  the  Earth  system. 
NASA's  Earth  observing  system  [EOS]  will  ad- 
vance ttie  GtotMl  Change  Research  Program 
through  the  study  of  global-scale  problems 
and  gk>bal  environmental  change  in  an  inte- 
grated, interdisciplinary  approach  covering  ttie 
atrTx>sphere,  oceans,  snow  arxj  ice  masses, 
terrestrial  vegetation,  smaller  water  bodies, 
and  the  solkl  Earth.  EOS  supports  investiga- 
tions of  the  Earth  system  with  four  distirx:t 
mission  objectives: 
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Creation  of  an  integrated  scientific  research 
program  that  will  support  the  study  of  the 
Earth's  climate  system,  hydrologk:  cycle,  and 
biogeochemrcal  cycles,  requiring  observations 
of  the  atmosphere,  oceans,  land  surface, 
snow  and  Ice  masses,  and  solid  Earth; 

Acquisitions  and  assembly  of  a  global  data 
base  of  established  quality  and  reliability, 
mainly  from  remote  sensing  measurements, 
over  a  15-year  period  to  support  the  research 
program; 

Development  of  a  comprehensive  data  arxJ 
information  system  to  serve  ttie  needs  of  sci- 
entists from  a  vsiriety  of  disciplines  studying 
planet  Earth;  and 

Improvements  of  our  predictive  models  of 
the  Earth  system  ttiat  involve  interaction  of 
system  componets — such  as  air-sea  coupling 
or  biological  effects  on  climate — a  longer-term 
goal  only  attainable  if  the  ottier  objectives  are 
successfully  achieved. 

The  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program 
will  not  succeed  unless  there  is  a  working  and 
vital  EOS  at  its  core.  The  glot)al  measure- 
ments of  ttie  Earth  that  can  only  be  provkled 
by  satellite  observations  are  at)Solutely  essen- 
tial to  understanding  ttie  Earth's  environment 
and  pwedrcting  its  future  course.  Without  ttie 
continuous,  distritxjted  measurements  and  ttie 
coordinated  scientific  interpretatkjn  of  those 
measurements  tfiat  EOS  is  designed  to  give, 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  global-change  re- 
search, including  components  such  as  hydrol- 
ogy and  biogeochemistry  ttiat  are  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  arid  western  United  States, 
will  be  sorely  lacking. 

Global-ctiange  research  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Japan  addresses  critical 
questions  on  ttie  interconnected  processes  of 
the  Earth  systems,  rattier  ttian  sirnply  focusing 
on  the  issue  of  wtiether  or  not  gkibal  warming 
Is  occuning.  For  example,  in  the  western  Unit- 
ed States  wtiere  our  water  resources  facilities 
have  t>een  designed  based  on  historical,  sta- 
tionary climatic  conditions.  At  this  point,  we 
lack  a  sufficient  understanding  of  tiow  ttie  rel- 
evant hydrologk:  and  biogeochemk:al  proc- 
esses work,  severely  limiting  our  at)ility  to 
evaluate  future  modifications  to  our  infrastruc- 
ture and  management  practices.  EOS  will  pro- 
vkJe  us  information  needed  to  do  solid,  phys- 
k:ally  based  assessments  that  are  gk)t)al  and 
regional  as  well  as  kx:al  in  scale. 

The  Mission  to  Planet  Earth,  with  EOS  at  its 
core,  and  other  agencies'  gk>bal-change  re- 
search programs  are  not  undertaken  to  satisfy 
our  intellectual  curK>sities;  rattier,  ttiey  are  co- 
hesive elements  designed  to  enat)le  informed, 
reasoned  decisk>nmaking  regarding  the  futijre 
of  our  gk)bal  environment  and  our  lives  in  it. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  ensure  ttiat 
NASA's  EOS  Program  remains  a  vital  element 
of  our  Nation's  gk>bal-change  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  urge  Members 
of  this  body  as  well  as  those  on  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee in  the  ottier  body  to  carefully  examine  ttie 
importance  of  NASA's  EOS  Program  in  light  of 
its  role  in  our  national  gk)bal-change  research. 
Ttie  result  of  such  an  evaluation  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  recognition  of  EOS's  importance  to 
tiie  Gkibal  Ctiange  Research  Program. 
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THE  RETIB  EMENT  OF  CHESTER 


HON. 


CASE 

GEORGE  MILLER 


( IF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  ((  Calrfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  o  the  1991  academic  year  Los 
Medanos  Comrrunity  Coliege  in  Antioch,  CA, 
will  say  goodbye  to  its  president,  Chester 
"Chef"  Harold  Case  after  6  years  of  strong 
leadership  and  (ledication  to  ttie  scfiool  and 
student  body.  I  imM  like  to  take  this  time  to 
share  with  you  i  tfie  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  C$se  during  his  37-year  career 
in  educatkxi.       I 

After  receiving  his  general  secondary  cre- 
dential from  the  |Jniversity  of  Califomia,  Berke- 
ley, in  1954,  Mr.  Case  undertook  his  first  posi- 
tion at  Sacramento  High  School  in  Sac- 
ramento, CA,  teaching  history,  govemment, 
and  English.  Realizing  a  desire  to  achieve  ex- 
cellerx:e  in  teaching  and  to  further  his  edu- 
cation and  stu^s  to  higher  degrees,  Mr. 
Case  obtained  bf>th  his  masters  in  history  and 
doctorate  in  higher  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Califomii,  Berkeley.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Case  continued  to  teach  history  and  social 
sciefKes,  from  1956-62  at  Los  Lomas  High 
School  in  WaInU  Creek,  CA,  and  1963-69  at 
Chabot  Commuility  College  In  Hayward,  CA, 
arvj  devoted  4  yfars  to  director  and  supervisor 
positions  in  corWnunity  college  education  at 
University  of  Cajifomia,  Berkeley,  tjefore  join- 
ing the  staff  at  L0s  Medarx}s  College. 

In  1973,  Mr.  dose  began  what  woukj  evolve 
into  two  decade;  of  commitment  and  contribu- 
tion to  Los  Medi  mos  College.  During  his  time 
with  the  collegt,  and  as  Its  president,  Mr. 
Case  demonstrated  innovative  Ideas  for  the 
student  corTwnunity.  Mr.  Case  was  always  in 
the  forefrorrt  of  pronwting  a  healthy  and  well- 
rounded  evnriortnent  t)y  encouragir)g  faculty 
and  student  involvement  in  campus  arxj  com- 
munity affairs.    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  pn  May  10,  1991.  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Los  Medanos  College  will  join 
with  Mr.  Case's  family  and  friends  to  pay  thb- 
ute  to  the  many  achievements  that  dominate 
his  career.  Mr.  Case  will  be  missed  by  his 
staff  arxJ  students  as  he  Is  so  much  a  pari  of 
the  college.  I  krnw  tfiat  ttiey  join  me  and  my 
colleagues  in  tN  i  House  of  Representatives  in 
wishing  him  wen  in  his  retrement 


AMERICAN  5ISPANIC  LITERATURE 
MONTH 


HON.  DOSE  L  SERRANO 

OI 
IN  THE  HOUl  E 


OF  NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTtday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SERRAN(  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  join  resolutkm  to  designate  ttie 
month  of  May  1 992  as  "American  Hispank;  Lit- 
erature Month"  In  celebratkxi  of  the  Hispank: 
writers  of  the  Ur^ed  States. 

Among  the  e^liest  explorers  and  settlers  of 
the  United  Statefe,  Hispanics  have  greatly  con- 
trtxjlad  to  the  Iterary  heritage  of  ttiis  Nation, 
in  foidore,  travej  memoirs,  and  epic  poetry.  In 
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addition,  with  an  understanding  of  the  recent 
1 990  census,  we  see  that  Hispank:-Americans 
in  tfie  United  States,  now  numlsering  25  mil- 
lion, are  an  Increasingly  powerful  voice  in  our 
Nation.  As  this  population  continues  to  grow, 
fertile  ground  for  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
can  literature  is  created.  These  auttiors  add  to 
the  canon  of  American  literature  by  merging 
Latin  American  tfiemes — diverse  in  thought, 
culture,  ideas  and  religion — with  North  Amer- 
ican settings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  25  years,  the 
popularity  of  many  Latin  American  writers, 
such  as  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez.  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa,  and  Carlos  Fuentes  has  tieen 
firmly  established  in  the  United  States.  Major 
publishers  successfully  offer  tfie  works  of  such 
authors  to  tfie  general  pulslk:.  However,  unlike 
their  Latin  American  counterparts,  Hispanic 
writers  In  the  United  States  have  not  achieved 
such  success  outside  their  own  communities. 

For  example,  how  many  of  us  are  aware 
ttiat  Oscar  Hijuetos,  a  Culjan-American,  won 
the  1 990  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction  for  his  work 
"The  Mambo  Kings  Play  Songs  of  Love?"  This 
truly  is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  congres- 
sional recognition.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
serves  to  recognize  all  the  Hispank:  authors  of 
tfie  United  States  who  have  so  eloquently  cre- 
ated a  vision  of  the  American  way  of  life 
through  words. 

Having  just  celebrated  National  Library 
Week  it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize  the  ln> 
portance  of  the  written  word  and  the  strength 
of  its  power  on  our  society.  The  written  word 
is  powerful  t}ecause  of  its  evolution  over  time 
through  a  host  of  mediums  such  as  the  thea- 
ter, literature,  and  even  closer  to  home,  tfie 
press.  Literature  is  used  not  only  to  educate 
our  youth  but  also  to  reach  out  to  our  neigfv 
bors  to  express  tfiought  and  understanding 
and  to  speak  out  for  our  rights.  The  fore- 
fathers of  this  great  democracy  eloquently  and 
forcefully  affirmed,  through  the  first  amerxi- 
ment.  tfie  signifk:ance  of  not  only  ttiat  which  Is 
spoken,  but  that  which  Is  written  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  important  that  this 
Congress  encourage  the  broadening  of  all  ho- 
rizons of  this  great  Nation  and  Its  multk:ultural 
citizens  by  recognizing  and  lauding  the  His- 
panic writers  of  tfie  United  States  and  their  ev- 
eriasting  contriljution  to  our  society. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PHYLLIS  A. 
PENNEY 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Phyllis  A.  Penney  for  being 
selected  to  receive  a  1 991  Cable  in  the  Class- 
room Educator  Award.  Dr.  Penney  is  a  teach- 
er at  the  Douglas  Anderson  Scfiool  of  the  Arts 
in  Jacksonville,  FL. 

Dr.  Penney  is  receiving  this  award  twcause 
of  tier  efforts  to  bring  life  to  yesterday's  workj 
by  utilizing  today's  technology.  In  her  class- 
room. Dr.  Penney  used  an  Arts  &  Entertairv 
ment  Network  presentation,  "Tfie  Tribal  Eye: 
Sweat  of  tfie  Sun,"  to  devekip  a  history-social 
studies  lesson  using  tfie  arts. 
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With  Dr.  Penney's  guklance,  32  students 
took  the  different  art  forms  of  dance,  tradi- 
tional folk  musk:,  and  visual  arts,  and  used 
them  to  devek)p  an  expressive  dance  piece 
based  on  the  Aztec-lnca  culture.  The  students 
designed  costumes  and  stage  props  reflecting 
the  motif  of  animal  totems. 

Using  A&E's  programming  as  a  catalyst,  the 
students  expanded  their  knowledge  of  history, 
developed  new  choreography  skills,  and  expe- 
rienced a  keener  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Aztec-lnca  culture. 

Dr.  Penney's  innovative  teaching  methods, 
and  commitment  to  excellence  deserve  to  be 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  She  Is  tfie 
kind  of  teacher  that  every  parent  wants  teacfv 
Ing  their  children. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ELIZABETH 
ROSSELL 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  an  outstanding 
constituent  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Elizabeth  Rossell  of  Flushing,  Ml,  wfio 
will  be  recognized  next  week  by  the  Inter- 
national Institute  cf  Flint  In  my  hometown. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  the  Institute  will  be 
conferring  on  Elizabeth  Rossell  tfie  GoWen 
Door  Award.  This  coveted  award  fionors  a  for- 
eign-bom citizen  who  has  made  a  significant 
contrilxjtion  to  tiettering  tfie  life  for  otfiers 
through  educational,  cultural  and  community 
work  designed  to  assimilate  ttiose  of  different 
racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  Into  the  demo- 
cratic life  enjoyed  tjy  American-lx>rn  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is 
more  deserving  of  this  award.  Elizabeth 
Rossell  has  initiated  a  numt>er  of  innovative 
programs  In  my  community  that  have  helped 
the  International  Institute  to  help  others.  She 
has  volunteered  untold  hours,  days,  and  years 
to  the  institute  and  has  served  in  numerous  of- 
fKial  capacities  with  it.  Including  president  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

As  a  teacher,  she  also  has  k)een  a  strong, 
influential  proponent  of  education  as  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  not  only  for  our  youth  but 
for  adults. 

Elizabeth  Rossell  was  bom  In  Italy.  Today, 
sfie  resides  with  her  husband  Ralph  and  chil- 
dren Lisa  and  Nk;fiolas  in  Flushing.  She  fias 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  tremendous  Inspi- 
ration to  many,  and  a  credit  to  tfie  Inter- 
national Institute  and  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  some- 
one wfK)  lias  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  tfie  resklents  of  tfie  7Vn  Dis- 
trict. Elizabeth  Rossell  has  upfiekj  tfie  higfiest 
ti^adition  of  civk:  servk:e  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  her  for  tier  tireless 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  her  community. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHANNON  FECTEAU 


HON.  RONALD  L  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  rise  today  and  congratulate 
Shannon  Fecteau.  of  Seekonk,  MA,  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Congressman  RonaW  K. 
Machttey  Academk:  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  St.  Mary  Academy  Bay  View, 
in  Riverside,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  St.  Mary  Academy  Bay  View  who  denv 
onstrates  a  mature  Wend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Shannon  Fecteau  has  nrore  than  fulfilled 
this  criteria.  Despite  being  afflicted  with  a  seri- 
ous illness,  she  has  maintained  high  academic 
standing.  In  addition.  Shannon  has  been  a 
great  asset  to  St.  Mary  Academy  Bay  View's 
tutoring  program.  She  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  many. 

I  commend  Shannon  Fecteau  on  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

convey  to  appropriate  officials  throughout 
Yugoslavia  our  corxlemnation  of  these  acts, 
and  I  urge  the  State  Department  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  might  be  appropriate  to 
apprehend  and  punish  those  responsible. 


ANTI-CROATION  TERRORIST 
ACTIYITIES  MUST  CEASE 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
has  always  stood  firmly  in  support  of  denrac- 
racy;  however,  often  times  we  have  been 
caught  "tjehind  the  eight  ball"  as  events  on 
the  ground  out  pace  the  U.S.  willingness  to 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  this  instance,  I  fear  that  the  fledgling  de- 
mocracies of  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  Macedonia  will  be  sub- 
jugated by  the  insklious  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist's determination  to  maintain  their  strong 
centrist  government.  Just  this  moming  I  re- 
ceived disturt)ing  news  that  anti-Croation  ter- 
rorists groups  have  killed  two  Creation  polce- 
men  and  engaged  throughout  Croatia  in 
bombings  of  civilian  buiWings,  machine  gun 
fire  upon  civilian  t>uildir>gs,  and  heightened  ac- 
tivities of  like  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  needs  to 
strongly  condemn  such  terrorist  activities.  We 
nrxjst  be  seen  as  promoting  diak)g  and  peace. 
It  is  not  the  United  States  role  to  unwittirvgly 
see  its  tripartite  policy  of  democracy,  peace 
and  unity  in  Yugoslavia  being  utilized  by  the 
Communists  to  support  a  strong  centrist  gov- 
ernment at  any  cost. 

If  ttie  United  States  does  not  act  swiftly  and 
with  certainty,  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
events  in  Yugoslavia  will  deteriorate  to  a  point 
where  it  may  be  unlikely  that  democracy  can 
survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  strong- 
ly corxlemning  these  tenorist  activities.  I  urge 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  to 


SALUTE  TO  GEORGE 
MONTGOMERY 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
the  latest  inductee  into  the  Walk  of  Western 
Stars  in  Newhall,  CA. 

On  June  22,  noted  actor  George  Montgom- 
ery will  be  honored  for  his  contributions  to  our 
westem  heritage.  This  genial  leading  man, 
former  boxer,  stuntman,  and  Worid  War  II  vet- 
eran has  had  a  long  career  in  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  and  has  established  himself  as 
a  maker  of  fine  fumiture  arxj  as  a  sculptor. 

Beginning  in  1939  with  "The  Cisco  Kid  and 
the  Lady,"  he  has  stan-ed  in  more  than  70 
movies,  including  'The  Gentleman  from  West 
Point,"  "Belle  Stan^'s  Daughter,"  "Dakota  Lil," 
"Davy  Crockett— Indian  Scout,"  "The  toughest 
Gun  in  Tomt)Stone,"  and  "The  Daredevil." 

In  addition,  he  started  a  successful  fine  fur- 
niture business  and  has  become  a  well-known 
sculptor,  with  works  including  "The  GoWen 
Boot,"  created  for  the  rrxition  picture  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reality  and  the  myth  of  the 
Old  West  helped  shape  our  Nation,  and  that 
heritage  is  worth  celebrating.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  George  Mont- 
gomery for  his  contributions  to  that  heritage  as 
he  is  inducted  into  the  Walk  of  Westem  Stars. 
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Additionally,  to  further  protect  our  coasts 
arxJ  marine  environment,  I  believe  ttiat  the  Irv 
terior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  shoukJ 
also  impose  a  l-year  ban  for  Sale  137  and 
Sale  151  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexkx),  and  a 
ban  on  the  issuance  of  drilling  permits  for  any 
existing  leases  in  that  area. 

Since  Congress  has  banned  oil  drilling  only 
in  certain  areas  off  of  Florida's  coasts,  I  also 
think  it  is  time  to  sutjstitijte  this  piecemeal  ap- 
proach and  consider  institutirig  a  lOO-mile 
buffer  zone  around  the  State  of  Fk>rida. 

Altfwugh  this  issue  has  been  extensively 
studied  and  documented,  one  need  not  be  an 
expert  in  the  fieW  to  support  a  ban  on  offshore 
drilling  off  of  Florida's  coasts.  After  seeing 
photographs  of  the  oil  spilled  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  deliberately  by  the  madman  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  imagining  wtuit  an  oil  spill  even 
a  tenth  the  size  of  that  one  would  do  to  south 
Florida's  fragile  ecosystem-^n  ecosystem  ir- 
replaceable and  unique  to  our  hemisphere — 
the  only  pnjdent  and  Usgicai  conclusk>n  is  a 
complete  t)an.  What  price  does  one  put  on  the 
mangroves,  the  beds  of  seagrasses,  or  the 
only  living  coral  reef  in  North  Amenca?  Is  de- 
sti-oying  these  environmental  wonders  worth 
payir)g  the  prrce  for  ttie  estimated  fifteen  days 
of  energy  such  oil  and  gas  fiekJs  might  yiekf? 
I  say  ttie  price  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  born  and  reared  in  south 
Fk>rida.  I  have  raised  my  family  in  south  Fkx- 
ida.  My  family  swims  in  the  t>lue  waters  off  of 
Florida's  coasts  and  we  enjoy  hiking  through 
the  Everglades— the  very  places  at  risk  from 
offshore  drilling.  I  urge  ttie  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  continue  to  protect 
Florida's  coasts  h^om  ttie  dangers  of  oil  drilling. 


URGING  THE  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
CONTINUE  TO  PROTECT  FLOR- 
IDA'S COASTS 


HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  issue  that 
the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  conskjering,  whk;h  is  of  partk:ular 
importance  to  me  and  my  constituents.  The 
issue  I  refer  to  is  oil  and  gas  drilling  off  of 
Florida's  coasts. 

As  many  members  may  be  aware,  the  entire 
Fkjrida  delegation  is  extremely  concerned  over 
ttie  renewed  possibility  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
drilling  off  of  Florida's  coasts.  In  the  past,  ttie 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  re- 
sponded to  the  Florida  delegation's  requests 
and  assisted  us  in  this  effort.  Last  year.  Presi- 
dent Bush  wisely  declared  the  area  south  of 
26  degrees  north  latitude  off  limits  until  the 
year  2000  for  oil  and  gas  exptoration.  I  com- 
mend the  PreskJent  for  this  decision  and  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  However,  it  wouU  be  high- 
ly desirable  for  ttie  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  again  include  a  1-year  morato- 
rium on  oil  arxJ  gas  leasing  and  drilling  in  ttiat 
area. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HON.  niANA  RO^LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
photography  was  discovered  in  1835,  it 
opened  new  horizons  in  ttie  human  mind. 
Ptiotography  created  a  new  profession  and 
tias  become  a  necessity  for  society  and  mod- 
em science.  To  honor  this  tremendous  discov- 
ery, the  FtorkJa  Professkinal  Photographers 
and  the  Professional  Ptiotographer's  GuiW  of 
Ftorida  has  designated  August  19  as  "Profes- 
skinal  Photographer's  Day"  in  the  State  of 
Fkjrida. 

Within  time,  photography  became  an  art 
form  but  nnany  felt  ttiat  it  dkj  not  receive  the 
proper  recognition  as  ttie  establistied  arts  did. 
Many  felt  ttiat  photography  received  littie,  if 
any  artistic  quality,  but  always  shone  in  the 
greatest  monnents,  capturing  important  times 
in  history. 

Many  historical  events,  for  example,  are 
vivkJ  in  our  minds  because  of  ptiotographs 
taken  at  ttiese  critical  times.  The  image  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  raising  the  U.S. 
flag  at  Iwo  Jima  will  always  be  remembered 
as  capturing  the  essence  of  tattte  and  the 
wave  of  patriotism  during  Worid  War  II.  The  lit- 
tle Vietnamese  girt  hysterically  njnning  after 
an  attack  of  napalm  is  a  photograph  that  is 
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forever  etched  in  lour  mirxJs  as  a  remirxler  of 
the  brutality  of  wir.  The  shot  of  ttie  solitary 
young  man  starxJIDg  in  frorrt  of  the  huge  tanks 
in  Tiananmen  Square  reminds  us  of  the 
strength  of  ttie  ^uman  quest  for  freedom. 
Without  photogra0hy,  ttiese  stirring  memories 
may  fade  from  oui|  consciousness. 

itography  records  today's 
ire.  ttie  Florida  Professional 

the  Professional  Photog- 
rapher's Guild  of  Iflorida  began  wor1<ing  on  the 
idea  to  have  a  fiational  day  proclaimed  to 
honor  those  who  ^ve  dedicated  their  lives  to 
the  photographic  (Irofession.  It  was  August  19, 
1 835.  in  France,  tjiat  Louis  Dagerre  presented 
his  new  discovery 

With  the 
Government,  Ma 
port  from  other  Fl 
been  declared 
Day"  in  the  State 


Realizing  that 
events  for  the  fu 
Photographers  an 


^ration  of  the  Hialeah  City 
Julio  Martinez,  and  sup- 
jrida  cities.  August  19  has 
Professional  Photographer's 
of  Flonda.  The  city  of  Hia- 
leah has  approved  the  construction  of  Profes- 
sional Photograptier's  Park  to  be  located  in 
there.  The  park  w^ll  be  dedicated  with  the  un- 
veiling of  a  20-foo|  statue  honoring  the  profes- 
sional photographer  by  sculptor  Rafael 
Consuegra.  ] 

I  congratulate  Nestor  Pino,  Alex  Gorf,  Jesus 
Cabrera.  Adha  C^breara,  and  all  the  citizens 
involved  in  taking  the  time  to  create  this  wor- 
thy cause.  I  wish,  them  much  success  as  to 
seeing  Professkx^l  Photographer's  Day  be- 
come a  reality. 


THE    EARTH 
AND  ITS 
AL      CHANGt: 
GRAM 


OBSERVING    SYSTEM 
IMPORTANCE  TO  GLOB- 
RESEARCH      PRO- 


HON 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


JOIN 


CF 


J.  RHODES  m 

ARIZONA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursc  ay.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  K  Ir.  Speaker,  the  complex  is- 
sues of  gk}bal  chahge  will  not  disappear  over- 
night or  even  in  th  i  lifetime  of  ttie  current  gerv 
eratkxi  of  scientiss.  Policy  measures  are  re- 
quired today,  so  ttiat  we  may  adapt  to  or  miti- 
gate environment  changes  at  extensive  re- 
gional and  gk)bal  scales. 

NASA's  Earth  Qbsen/ing  System  [EOS]  will 
advance  ttie  Gto»>al  Change  Research  Pro- 
gram ttirough  ttie  study  of  global  scale  prob- 
lems and  gtobai  environmental  ctiange  in  an 
integrated,  interdisjciplinary  approach  covering 
ttie  atmosphere,  oceans,  and  solid  earth. 

The  U.S.  Gkiball  Change  Research  Program 


>al|( 


wiN  not  succeed  ufiless  there  is  a  working  and 
vital  EOS  at  its  ixxe.  The  gk)bal  measure- 
ments of  the  Eartii  ttiat  can  only  be  provided 
by  satelite  observations  are  important  to  un- 
derstanding ttie  Etirth's  environment  and  pre- 
dicting its  future  courses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iim  particularly  proud  of  the 
contributions  the  S  late  o(  Arizona  is  making  to 
this  effort  The  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson 
now  has  the  biggest  corwento^ation  of  norv 
NASA  scientists  involved  in  EOS  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  level  of  expertise  there 
represents  real  depth  of  research  involvement 
in  ttie  Office  of  S^aace  Science  and  Applk:a- 
lion's  [OSSA]  programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable 
that  ttie  cuts  this  Committee  had  to  make  in  its 
auttiorization  resulted  in  a  S75  million  cut  from 
the  EOS  program.  Several  other  important 
programs  requested  by  the  Presklent  were 
subject  to  severe  budget  pressures  and  unfor- 
tunately also  cut.  I  urge  Members  of  this  body 
to  carefully  examine  ttie  long-term  importance 
of  NASA's  EOS  program  in  light  of  its  role  in 
our  national  global  change  research.  The  re- 
sult of  such  an  evaluation  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  recognition  of  EOS's  continuing  impor- 
tance to  glot>al  change  research. 


AUDUBON  PRESIDENT  PRAISES 
UDALL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  1991.  the  president  of  the  National  Au- 
duljon  Society,  Peter  Berie.  wrote  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  Mo  Udall. 

He  pointed  out  ttiat  under  Mo'S  leadership, 
the  Interior  Committee  became  an  engine  for 
a  series  of  environmental  accomplishments. 
He  said: 

We  at  Audubon  will  always  be  grateful  for 
Mo'S  openness,  for  his  deep  concern  for  the 
environment,  and  for  his  Intense  love  for  our 
land. 

I  woukj  like  to  insert  Mr.  Berle's  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mo  Udall— Lawmaker  for  the 

Environment 

(Remarks  of  Peter  Berle) 

It  can  be  said,  of  Mo  Udall's  30-year  career 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  that  he  not  only  pre- 
served many  of  America's  most  treasured 
natural  resources,  but  that,  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  United  States  is  a  more  beautiful 
and  healthful  nation. 

Mo  has  set  a  new  standard  for  national  en- 
vironmental leadership,  and  he  has  done  so 
with  grace,  a  compassionate  heart,  and  a  wry 
humor.  All  his  political  efforts  have  been 
characterized  by  a  commitment  to  fair  play, 
which  led  him  to  look  always  for  the  possi- 
bility of  accomodating  the  legitimate  needs 
of  adversaries,  and  thus  to  bring  them  into 
the  fold.  Yet.  when  the  chips  were  down,  this 
fairness  has  also  been  Mo's  greatest  source  of 
strength.  The  historic  victories  he  has  won— 
to  save  Alaska's  wlldlands,  to  force  coal 
stripminers  to  reclaim  the  land  they  exploit, 
to  block  the  give-away  policies  of  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt,  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness and  parklands  in  virtually  every  state 
in  the  Union — did  not  come  easily.  These 
t>attles  required  courage,  risk-taking,  and 
fortitude.  But  he  took  them  on.  and  he  pre- 
vailed. 

Under  Mo's  leadership,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  l>een 
the  engine  of  many  of  the  modem  Congress's 
most  significant  environmental  accomplish- 
ments. Over  the  years,  of  course.  Mo  hais  had 
invaluable  help  from  other  leaders  on  the 
Committee,  including  Phil  Burton.  John  Sei- 
berling,  and  George  Miller,  who  will  succeed 
Mo  as  ChAirman.  Without  the  team  effort 
that  Mo  led.  the  enactment  of  complex  and 
far  reaching  laws  such  as  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  of  19T7,  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments, the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
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Act.  and  a  multitude  of  Park  and  Wilderness 
Acts  would  never  have  happened. 

We  at  AudutK)n  will  always  be  grateful  for 
Mo's  openness,  for  his  deep  concern  for  the 
environment,  and  for  his  Intense  love  for  our 
land.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  single  piece  of  unfinished 
conservation  work  most  dear  to  him— the 
protection  of  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  wilderness.  We 
celebrate  his  achievements,  and  will  miss  his 
leadership.  We  wish  him  well. 


SID  MOLESTER  NAMED  HISTORIAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  a  fellow  member  of  my  home 
community  for  being  named  the  1991  Histo- 
rian of  the  Year  by  the  Volusia  County  Histori- 
cal Commission. 

Thousands  of  people  in  Volusia  County 
have  seen  Sid's  work — his  specialty  Is  slide 
shows — but  not  many  people  know  the  master 
behind  the  art. 

Sid  is  a  full-time  power  company  profes- 
sional and  family  business  owner,  so  he  rarely 
has  time  to  meet  with  the  people  wtio  enjoy 
his  work.  That's  why  I'm  so  honored  to  be 
able  to  list  his  accomplishments  for  the 
Record. 

Without  Ski,  efforts  to  record  history  In 
DeLand  and  surrounding  areas  would  be  se- 
verely hampered.  He  has  taken  all  of  us  back 
in  time  by  copying  ttiousands  of  old  photo- 
graphs of  pioneer  life  in  Volusia  County  for 
use  in  books  and  slide  stiows. 

In  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  West 
Volusia  Historical  Society  president,  Bill 
Dreggors,  sakl,  "I  can't  think  of  anytXKJy  more 
deserving  of  this  honor  than  Sid.  Without  what 
he  did  for  us,  there  woukj  be  no  books,  pe- 
riod. There  would  be  no  slide  programs.  None 
of  it  would  exist  except  for  Ski." 

Ski  first  anived  in  DeLand  in  1963.  For 
more  than  10  years,  he  and  Mr.  Dreggors 
have  worked  together  once  or  twee  a  week, 
to  find  old  ptiotos  for  two  local  hardt>ack 
books,  "Volusia:  The  West  Side,"  and  "A  Pk;- 
toriail  History  of  West  Volusia  County,  1870- 
1940." 

Finding  and  copying  old  photographs  isn't 
all  that  Ski  has  done,  however.  He  helped  re- 
store the  DeLand  House,  a  turn  of  ttie  century 
buikjing  that  houses  the  historical  society.  He 
crafted  the  buiWing's  screen  doors,  frames  for 
its  cut  glass,  and  the  plaque  tfiat  recognizes 
project  supporters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sid  McLester  is  a  poignant  re- 
minder that  in  towns  and  neighborhoods 
throughout  America,  people  are  working  to- 
gettier  to  make  ttieir  communities  better 
places  to  live,  work,  and  raise  families. 

Like  Ski's  family  and  friends,  I  am  both 
ttiankful  and  proud  of  his  work  for  DeLand. 
And  I'm  honored  to  be  able  to  recognize  him 
tiere  today  in  front  of  my  colleagues. 
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LOU  BREVETTI: 
CHARACTER 
SERVICE 


HARD 

IN 


WORK   AND 
AMERICA'S 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  wtK> 
has  lived  the  Amencan  dream.  Lou  Brevetti  is 
a  tribute  to  the  fact  that  all  one  needs  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  country  is  strength  of  character 
and  a  willingness  to  work  hard.  He  has  tx)th 
of  these  in  abundance. 

Lou  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  at 
the  age  of  6.  He  learned  from  them  that  hard 
work  woud  pay  off  in  this  country,  and  he 
learned  that  lesson  well.  Shining  shoes,  press- 
ing clothes,  and  waiting  tables,  he  put  himself 
through  college  and  then  taw  school.  His  inde- 
fatigat)le  efforts  have  helped  to  build  an  im- 
mensely successful  law  firm — Scolari,  Brevetti, 
Goklsmlth  &  Weiss. 

It  would  have  been  understandat>le  if,  after 
working  so  hard  to  establish  himself,  he  had 
chosen  to  live  a  life  of  ease.  But  that  is  not  in 
Lou  Brevetti's  nature.  He  knows  that  the  coun- 
try that  had  allowed  him  to  nwve  ahead  de- 
sen/es  and  needs  his  service.  He  has  carried 
out  that  mission  with  a  passion. 

A  colonel  in  the  New  York  State  Guard, 
former  counsel  to  the  State  legislature,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1967,  Lou  Brevetti  has  helped  our 
State  to  fulfill  its  motto:  "Ever  higher."  All  who 
live  in  New  York  State  have  t)enefited  from 
Lou's  wisdom  and  commitment.  We  have 
been  able  to  rely  on  Lou's  sage  advice,  steady 
counsel,  and  engaging  wit  to  see  us  through 
even  the  nx)St  difficult  times. 

Ttiose  of  us  who  know  him  well  are  con- 
fident Lou's  energy  and  commitment  will  never 
fail  us.  His  vision  offers  immense  hope  for  all 
of  us,  and  he  will  always  t>e  a  role  model  for 
young  Americans  striving  for  a  better  future. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  FACILITATE  UNDERCOVER 
STING  OPERATIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justk»  that  will  facilitate  law  enforce- 
ment in  undercover  sting  operations  involving 
traffk^kers  and  receivers  of  stolen  and  counter- 
feited property. 

Currently,  several  Federal  statutes  exist  that 
punish  persons  wtx)  traffic  in  or  receive  stolen 
and  counterfeited  goods,  but  the  law  enforce- 
ment in  these  crimes  is  complk:ated  by  ttie 
fact  that  such  statutes  require  proof  that  the 
defendant  knew  that  the  property  was  stolen 
or  counterfeited.  As  a  result,  law  enforcement 
officers  canrwt  merely  represent  to  a  sus- 
pected fence— a  dealer  in  stolen  goods — ttiat 
an  item  is  stolen — It  must  actually  have  t)een 
stolen.  Some  cases  have  even  bieen  k>st  be- 
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cause  items  that  were,  in  fact,  stolen  were 
subsequently  recovered  t>y  auttx>rities  prior  to 
arranging  a  controlled  delivery  to  the  fence, 
which  some  courts  have  ruled  erases  the  sto- 
len status  of  the  goods. 

In  the  Antklrug  AtMJse  Act  of  1988,  Con- 
gress faced  a  similar  prot>lem  with  respect  to 
money-laundering  investigations  by  creating 
an  offense  of  engaging  in  a  financial  trans- 
action with  money  represented  as  having  been 
the  proceeds  of  unlawful  activity,  even  ttxHjgh 
it  may  not  have  been.  This  bill  txjikJs  upon 
that  approach. 

Clearly,  an  indivkJual  wtK)  willingly  receives 
property  that  is  represented  as  stolen  is  equal- 
ly as  culpat>le  as  one  who  receives  property 
that,  in  fact,  has  been  stolen  and  many  States 
have  already  recognized  this  fact.  This  legisla- 
tion should  help  law  enforcement  where  soci- 
ety sorely  needs  tielp  and  that  is  taking  the 
profit  out  of  crime. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  every  day,  the  media  bombard 
us  with  hon^or  stories  about  ttie  state  of  edu- 
cation in  this  Natk>n.  Sadly,  many  of  these  sto- 
ries are  true.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  we  need 
to  recognize  tt>e  vast  majority  of  our  students 
who  woric  hard  at  their  studies  and  don't  get 
into  trout)le.  Cleariy,  our  school  systems  are 
turning  out  many  high-quality  students,  and 
these  fine  youngsters  from  Wm.  S.  Hart  High 
are  anwng  the  best  anywhere. 

These  students  meet  every  day  at  7  a.m. 
and  again  at  lunch  to  study  and  prepare  for 
academic  competitions.  They  compete  in  tf>e 
academk;  decathlon,  computer  quiz  bowts,  live 
quiz  bowts,  speech  contests,  and  essay  corv 
tests.  And  that  hard  work  and  commitment  fias 
paid  off. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cor>gratu- 
lating  these  fine  scholars  for  their  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  wishing  tfiem  well  in  ttie  Stars 
2000  Competition  and  in  the  natk>nal  tour- 
nament next  month. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JILL  A.  CROZIER 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  iS  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Jill  A.  Crozier,  of 
Cumberland,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Cun> 
berland  High  School,  in  Cumljeriand,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Cumberiand  High  School  who  denv 
onstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Jill  A.  Crozier  has  certainly  fulfilled  this  cri- 
teria. She  is  an  honor  student  and  is  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  Rhode  Island  Honor  Society.  She 
also  participated  on  the  t>askett>all  and  track 
teams.  In  addition,  Jill  has  worked  on  behalf  of 
SADD  and  was  a  volunteer  library  worker. 

I  commend  Jill  A.  Crozier  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  best  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HART  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ACADEMIC  TEAM 


HON.  ELTON  GAILEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  aca- 
demic accomplishments  of  an  outstanding 
group  of  high  school  students  from  my  district. 

The  academic  team  from  Wm.  S.  Hart  High 
School  in  Newfiall,  CA,  has  finished  10th  in 
the  Nation  in  competition  against  similar  teams 
from  around  the  country,  and  will  partrcipate 
next  weekend  as  1  of  just  16  teams  in  the 
Stars  2000  High  School  Academk:  Competi- 
tion in  Lexington,  KY. 

Besides  advancing  to  the  "sweet  16,"  ttie 
academe  team  also  will  represent  California  in 
the  prestigious  National  Toumament  of  Aca- 
demk; Excellence  in  Florida  on  Jur)e  16  to  21. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
from  recent  news  stories  ttiat  the  Republican 
administration  is  afrakj  of  a  compromise  on 
the  civil  rights  bill.  Historic  talks  between  civil 
rights  leaders  and  the  Business  Roundtat>le,  a 
group  of  CEO's  of  large  corporations,  are 
seen  as  a  threat  by  the  White  House. 

The  big  business  community  arxj  ttie  civil 
rights  community  have  been  fiercely  opposed 
on  issues  critcal  to  enactnwnt  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  These  two  communities  are  seek- 
ir>g  to  come  together  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  the  administration  does  not  want  them  to. 
What  kind  of  sense  does  this  make? 

To  those  of  us  wtx)  truly  want  to  see  the 
longtime  goal  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  minorities  and  women  become  a  reality,  it 
doesn't  make  sense.  To  those  of  us  who 
dream  of  a  day  when  we  woni  t)e  divkled  by 
racial  hatred  and  discrimination,  it  doesn't 
make  sense.  To  tfiose  of  us  who  believe  that 
txisiness  issues  and  minority  issues  do  noX 
have  to  be  diametrically  opposed,  it  doesnt 
make  sense. 

But  to  a  Reput)lk:an  administration  that 
seeks  to  convert  racial  hatred  into  votes,  to 
accuse  Denxxrats  of  being  antitxisiness  and 
proquotas  it  apparently  makes  perfect  sense. 

When  ttie  Presklent  vetoed  the  civil  rights 
bill  last  year,  it  was  presumably  to  protect  big 
business.  Well,  if  ttie  business  community  is 
seeking  a  compromise  on  civil  rights,  on 
wtK>se  behalf  does  the  White  House  object  to 
the  talks?  Whose  interests  are  they  serving, 
other  ttnan  the  Republkan  Party?  Did  the 
Founding  Fattiers  of  this  great  Nation,  the  in- 
ventors of  the  t)est  system  of  government  in 
the  workJ,  envision  ttie  White  House  as  a 
huge  campaign  headquarters? 

The  talks  between  ttie  Business  Roundtat>le 
and  the  civil  rights  community  are  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Annerican  politrcal  process  at  work. 
Compromise  is  at  ttie  heart  of  ttiat  process.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  ttie  main  issue  under 
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negotiation  is  wti4ther  there  should  be  a  cap 
on  danriages  that  coukj  be  awarded  to  plain- 
tiffs in  disch  mi  nation  suits.  I  am  sure  ttiere  is 
strong  feeling  on  Iwth  sides,  arxJ  I  see  nothing 
the  two  groups  discussing 
tt>eir  viewpoints  artd  working  through  their  2ir- 
guments. 

House  have  a  better  way  to 
come  up  with  an  icceptaUe  solution  to  the  ac- 
knowledged profctem  of  race-  and  gender- 
based  discnminaton  in  the  workplace?  These 
two  groups  of  coftcemed  citizens  are  fulfilling 
ttieir  civil  and  social  responsitnlity  by  seeking 
compromise  on  important  issues  affecting 
them.  These  talksistxjuld  be  encouraged. 

Yet  ttie  Bush  Vwiite  House  woukl  rather  pre- 
vent ttiese  people  from  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. I  guess  ttW^  Republk:an  administratk>n's 
solutk}n  to  the  pioblems  of  employment  dis- 
crimination and  racial  tension  is  to  encourage 
Ijrtter  divisions  tietween  people,  and  tJlock  ne- 
gotiation arxJ  compromise.  It  seems  our  Presi- 
dent wouM  rather  pave  a  t)ill  to  veto  than  a  bill 
to  sign 
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2218.    THE 
SAVINGS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

CS-  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  llAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  2218,  the  Higher  Edu- 
catkxi  Savirigs  Plan  Act  of  1 991 .  I  am  pleased 
that  my  fhend  and  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Congressman  An- 
drew Jacobs,  is  jpinirig  me  in  Introducing  this 
irrportant  legislation.  This  legislation  is  In- 
terided  to  make  alnxxjest  step  in  the  direction 
of  assisting  paren^  to  save  for  ttie  staggering 
costs  of  their  ctiilBren's  higher  education  ex- 
penses. I 

The  compelling  need  for  this  legislation  is 
now  more  apparent  ttian  ever.  The  cost  of 
sending  a  chikj  tb  a  private  university  for  4 
years  now  averages  nrxxe  than  $50,000,  while 
the  cost  of  a  4-year  public  university  education 
averages  $18.000|  By  the  year  2007,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  estimates  the  total  cost 
to  atterxj  a  private  university  will  increase  to 
$200,000  and  to  $60,000  for  a  public  univer- 
sity. These  statistics  spotlight  a  major  fir^arKial 
problem  fadng  parents. 

Accumulating  the  funds  necessary  to  cover 
these  costs  will  bf  very  difficutt  with  after  tax 
dollars  for  most  ii  not  all.  middle-income  par- 
ents. With  the  stress  on  higher  educatk>n  by 
the  Federal  Goveinment  and  ttie  need  for  ac- 
cumulating the  fufids  to  cover  the  escalating 


cost,  mtddto-ii 
some  tax  assi 
the  future  costs 
Under   H.R. 
made  available 


taxpayers  shoukj  receive 
to  enable  them  to  meet 

18.  assistance  wouW  be 
providing  tt^t  wtien  a  tax- 
payer purchases  H  predesignated  annuity  for 
the  child  to  cove^  qualified  higher  educatkxi 
costs,  the  wTlhcfra^  ral  of  funds  from  the  annuity 
to  pay  such  educi  tion  costs  woukj  be  exempt 
from  the  1 0-percei  it  penalty  for  premature  dis- 
tribulions  from  anrurty  contracts  under  Internal 
Revenue   Code   section    72(q).    Safeguards 
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woukJ  be  provided  by  requiring  that  the  annu- 
ity be  designated  for  education  costs  at  time 
of  purchase.  Qualified  higher  education  costs 
are  defined  to  include  only  undergraduate  ex- 
penses irx:urred  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Finally,  under  the  tenns  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  annuity  premium  payments  to  cover 
the  education  costs  would  not  count  against 
the  gift  tax  annual  exclusion. 

Other  code  sections  provide  direct  benefit  to 
taxpayers  financing  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
catran.  Section  135  allows  income  from  U.S. 
savings  twnds  to  be  excluded  from  income 
under  certain  circumstances  if  ttie  inconne  is 
used  to  pay  educational  costs.  Section  2503 
generally  allows  an  unlimited  gift  tax  annual 
exclusion  for  gifts  which  pay  higher  education 
tuition  costs.  H.R.  2218  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  directly  address  the  needs  of 
middle-income  taxpayers  facing  higher  edu- 
cation costs  of  their  children  which  will  be  fi- 
nancially overwhelming. 

SirKe  the  proposal  would  only  apply  to 
predesignated  annuities  issued  under  enact- 
ment, it  would  not  have  a  material  effect  on 
current  Federal  revenues.  I  strongly  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  important 
legislation  along  with  Mr.  Jacobs  and  me  and 
to  work  for  its  prompt  enactment. 


PAUL  BECKWITH  RECEIVES  EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  a 
fine  young  man  from  Palatka,  FL 

Stephen  Paul  Beckwith  recently  joined  an 
elite  group  of  indivkjuals  when  Troop  62  of 
Palatka  selected  him  to  be  their  101st  Eagle 
Scout,  the  higtiest  and  most  prestigious  honor 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Paul  joined  the  Scouts  in  1986  and  has 
t)een  a  leader  ever  since.  He  has  attended 
summer  camp  at  Rainey  Mountain  in  north 
Georgia  and  Daniel  Boone  in  South  Carolina. 
He  attended  the  national  Jamboree  in  1989 
arxl  went  diving  in  the  Flonda  Keys  with  the 
troop  in  1990. 

He  has  served  as  patrol  leader,  quarter- 
master arxl  currently  serves  as  an  instructor  in 
Troop  62.  He  is  also  a  brotherhood  nnember  of 
Echockotee  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 

OutskJe  Troop  62,  Paul  Is  just  as  deter- 
mined to  touch  others.  He  is  also  very  busy. 
Paul  is  active  in  his  church  wfiere  tie  is  a 
member  of  the  youth  ctioir  and  sen/es  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Mens  Association. 

At  Palatka  High  School,  Paul  is  a  three- 
sport  athlete.  He  played  on  the  offensive  arxJ 
defensive  lines  for  tfie  freshman  foottall  team, 
is  a  wrestler  and  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
sctiool  weight-lifting  team. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project.  Paul  led  an  ef- 
fort to  clear  and  prepare  an  overgrown  vacant 
tot  in  order  for  it  to  be  used  for  parking  by  the 
members  of  his  church.  First  Baptist  of 
Palatka. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  Paul  is  well- 
deserving  of  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  He  is  a 
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leader  among  his  fellow  Scouts,  is  active  in 
the  local  community  and  is  a  fine  student.  This 
is  one  young  man  who  is  committed  to  making 
a  difference  during  his  lifetime. 

I  join  his  family  and  friends  in  saying  that  I 
am  proud  of  his  accomplishments  and  wish 
him  the  t)est  of  luck  in  ttie  future. 


POET  AUTUMN  ADAIR'S  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  TROOPS 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  constituents  was  so  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  dedication  and  commitment  to  free- 
dom expressed  by  our  troops  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  that  she  was  moved  to  describe 
those  feelings  quite  eloquently  in  a  poem 
called  "Reasons."  The  poet.  Autumn  Adair  of 
Fowlerville,  Ml,  felt  so  strongly  about  the  con- 
flrct  that  she  took  pen  in  hand  to  describe  her 
feelings,  which  were  shared  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  tribute  to  all  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  served  the  world  so  txavely,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  this  poem  be  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  testimony  to 
those  noble  men  and  women  wtio  served  our 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  with  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  poet. 

Reasons 
The  boys  are  on  the  beach  again. 

Some  ask,  "Why  are  they  there?" 
They  watch  the  silver  birds  fly  by. 

With  gold  and  raven  hair. 
And  on  this  Beach  there  is  no  sea. 

No  cool,  refreshing  bath. 
The  Fire  still  files  overhead: 

There's  no  well-traveled  path. 
They  dream  of  Home  ,icro8s  the  sea. 

And  people  that  they  Love; 
They  dream  of  peaceful  sleep  at  night. 

And  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

We  know  you  as  our  sons  and  friends. 

We  know  you  as  our  brother; 
We  know,  on  you  we  can  depend — 

You're  our  knights  in  shining  armor. 
Alas,  your  courage  and  your  smiles; 

Sweet  boys,  we  love  you  so. 
And  we'll  try  to  send  a  little  Light 

To  help  you  as  you  go. 
They're  there  because  the  world  has  asked; 

They're  there  for  glory's  hue; 
They're  there  to  set  things  right  again; 

They're  there  for  me  and  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNDER- 
WATER HAZARDOUS  LIQUID 
PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1991 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Underwater  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1991  and  I  woukj  like  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  become  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

On  January  1,  1990,  an  estimated  567,000 
galtons  of  oil  spilled  into  a  waterway  bordering 
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the  Sixth  Congressional  District  in  New  Jer- 
sey, closing  one  of  the  world's  busiest  ship- 
ping lanes  to  traffic  for  several  days  and 
threatening  one  of  tfie  rrwst  unique  wildlife 
hat>itats  on  ttie  east  coast. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  this  spill  could  have 
been  limited  to  a  fraction  of  the  amount  spilled 
had  a  pipeline  monitoring  and  control  system 
functioned  properly.  Its  leak-detection  system, 
however,  tiad  t>een  emitting  false  and  en-atic 
signals  for  approximately  12  years  prior  to  the 
accident.  As  a  result,  the  leak — one  of  the 
worst  ever  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area — continued  unnotk^  for  6  hiours. 

In  recent  months,  accidents  involving  haz- 
ardous liquid  pipelines  have  occurred  in  Ta- 
coma,  WA,  and  Grand  Rapids,  MN,  discharg- 
ing 210,000  gallons  and  650,000  gallons  of  oil 
respectively. 

The  Underwater  Hazardous  LiqukJ  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1991  focuses  on  three  areas:  in- 
formatkjn,  prevention,  and  enforcement.  In 
brief,  this  legislation  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation: 

First,  to  issue  regulations  requiring  the  oper- 
ator of  a  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  facility  to 
submit  annual  reports  containing  detailed  in- 
formatk>n  about  the  (jipeline  facility  under  his 
control; 

Secofxl,  to  collect  information  regarding  an 
operator's  inspection  and  enforcement  history, 
to  klentify  chronk:  violators  of  pipeline  safety 
regulations,  arxj  to  use  such  information  to  set 
priorities  for  inspection,  monitoring  and  rule- 
making; 

Third,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  data 
base,  accessible  by  computer  telecommuni- 
catk>ns,  containing  the  information  outlined 
above; 

Fourth,  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  de- 
partment's actions  to  ensure  that  its  enforce- 
ment policies  and  procedures  are  consistent 
throughout  the  Hazardous  Lk^uid  Pipeline 
Safety  Program;  and 

Fifth,  to  issue  regulations  requiring  the  use 
of  remotely  controlled  emergerwy  fkjw  restrict- 
ing devk«s  and  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
automatic  emergency  flow  restricting  devk:es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t>ek)w  please  find  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Underwater 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC  I.  UNDERWATER  PIPEUNE  FACILrnE& 

(a)    AMENDMENT.— The    Hazardous    Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
aOOl  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
*8EC.  SaO.  UNDERWATER  PIPEUNE  FACIUnES. 

"(a)  Reporting  Requirements.— 
"(1)  Notification.— Not  later  than  l  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  requir- 
ing- that.  In  the  case  of  operators  of  under- 
water pipeline  facilities,  information  pro- 
vided under  section  203(1)  after  the  expira- 
tion of  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  regulations  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  location,  size  of  diameter,  and 
length  of  each  such  underwater  pipeline  fa- 
clUty; 
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"(B)  the  date  of  installation,  type,  and 
manufacturer  of  each  such  underwater  pipe- 
line facility; 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  significant  repairs 
were  made  to  each  such  underwater  pipeline 
facility,  and  any  date  on  which  each  such  un- 
derwater pipeline  facility  was  replaced; 

"(D)  the  nature  of  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment, or  both; 

"(E)  an  assessment  by  the  operator  of  the 
susceptibility  of  each  such  underwater  pipe- 
line facility  to  corrosion  and  outside  force 
damage; 

"(F)  an  assessment  by  the  operator  wheth- 
er each  such  underwater  pipeline  facility 
may  be  Inspected  with  internal  inspection 
devices;  and 

"(G)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(2)  Revision  of  information  in  a  timely 
MANNHm.— The  regulations  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  require  each  operator  of  un- 
derwater pipeline  facilities  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  any  changes  in  the  information 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  in  each  subse- 
quent calendar  year.  In  the  event  that  there 
are  no  changes  in  the  information  submitted 
In  the  previous  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  written  notification  of  that 
fact. 

"(3)  Reports  to  congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  issue  annual  reports  to  Congress  sum- 
marizing the  information  obtained  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  and  under  section 
3(b)(1)  of  the  Underwater  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1991.  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  informa- 
tion is  required  to  be  submitted  under  those 
provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  make  copies 
of  such  reports  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  purchase. 

"(b)  Management  of  Data.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  maintain  In  a  computer 
data  base  a  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  facility 
inventory  incorporating,  at  a  minimum,  the 
data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  data  collected  under  sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  of  the  Underwater  Hazardous  Liq- 
uid Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1991.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  this  data  accessible  by 
computer  telecommunication  and  any  other 
appropriate  means  to  any  person  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  cost.  Such  data  and  services 
shall  be  provided  without  charge  to  States 
and  municipalities. 

"(c)  Reports.— 

"(1)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  Implement  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  computer  telecommunication  sys- 
tem required  under  subsection  (b)  is  first  put 
into  operation,  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  appropriate  officials,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  describing  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
formation collected  under  such  system  has 
been  used  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, other  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 
the  public; 

"(B)  describing  the  purposes  for  which  such 
information  has  been  used;  and 

"(C)  identifying  and  evaluating  the  options 
for  modifying  the  requirements  of  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  of  section  3(b)(1)  of  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
information  collected  under  such  provisions 
more  useful. 

"(d)  ADDITIONAL  Requirements  for  Under- 
water Pipeline  Faciuties.- 
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"(1)  Inspection  and  testing  by  instru- 
mented internal  inspection  devices. — (A) 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  requiring  all  underwater 
pipeline  facilities  which  can  accommodate 
the  passage,  without  significant  alterations, 
of  Instrumented  internal  inspection  devices 
(commonly  referred  to  as  'smart  pigs')  to  be 
inspected  with  such  devices. 

"(B)  Injpections  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  conducted  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  less  frequent  inspections  do  not 
diminish  the  value  of  such  inspections  In 
preventing  releases. 

"(2)  Emergency  flow  restricting  de- 
vices.—(A)  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  requiring 
the  use  of  remotely  controlled  emergency 
flow  restricting  devices  on  edl  underwater 
pipeline  facilities.  The  regulations  shall  ad- 
dress the  spacing  of  such  devices,  taking  into 
account  generally  accepted  industry  stand- 
ards and  the  need  to  minimize  pollution  or 
other  damages  from  releases  In  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas  and  significant 
commercial  water  routes.  The  regulations 
shall  also  lequlre  the  annual  inspection  of 
such  devices  and  the  review  of  any  oper- 
ational procedures  and  training  guidelines 
associated  with  the  use  of  such  devices. 

"(B)(i)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  study  the  t>eneflts 
of  automatic  emergency  flow  restricting  de- 
vices on  underwater  pipeline  facilities  in  pre- 
venting releases  into  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas  or  significant  commercial  water 
routes.  The  Secretary  may  examine  the  costs 
associated  with  such  devices. 

"(11)  Upon  completion  of  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port that  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
study  and  makes  recommendations  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'environmentally  sensitive 
area'  means  an  area,  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  guidelines  that 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
(in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration), in  which  a  release  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  in  significant  damage 
to  a  habitat  essential  for  the  breeding, 
spawning,  nesting,  migration,  wintering,  or 
survival  of  migratory  and  resident  fish,  wild- 
life, and  wild  plants;  including  migratory 
birds,  endangered  species,  commercially  and 
recreationally  important  flnfish.  shellfish, 
and  other  aquatic  organisms,  and  other  spe- 
cies and  communities  of  wildlife  and  wild 
plants; 

"(2)  the  term  'release'  means  any  spilling, 
leaking,  emitting,  discharging,  escaping, 
leaching,  or  disposing  of  a  hazardous  liquid 
from  a  pipeline  facility,  whether  intentional 
or  not; 

"(3)  the  term  'significant  commercial 
water  route"  means  any  port,  harlxjr,  or 
other  tKKly  of  navigable  water  significant  to 
the  producing,  storing,  handling,  transfer- 
ring, processing,  or  transporting  of  products, 
goods,  or  other  commercial  or  trading  activi- 
ties; and 

"(4)  the  term  'underwater  pipeline  facility' 
means  any  pipeline  facility  which— 
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of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1684(d)(1)) 


5  percent"  and  Inserting  in 
I  wrcent":  and 

1965"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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THE  VANGUARD  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  TIRRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  one  of  my  constituent's  thoughts  on  de- 
mocracy. John  Frederick  Schomberg  from  Ur- 
bar^,  IL,  wrote  a  winning  essay  for  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Ladies  Auxiliary's  Voice  of  Derrxxjracy  con- 
test. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East  has  re- 
minded all  Americans  of  their  precious  right  to 
a  democratic  scxiety.  John's  essay  reinforces 
the  ttiought  that  denrxxiracy  is  a  treasure  we 
must  work  to  keep.  I  ask  that  his  essay  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recx)RD. 

DE.MOCRACy— THE  VANGUARD  OF  FREEDOM 

(By  John  Schomberg  Illinois  winner) 

My  father  and  1  walked  among  the  pale 
white  tombstones  that  stood  at  attention  in 
their  respective  rows.  The  markers  looked 
cold  to  the  touch  and  seemed  to  stretch  on 
forever  along  the  freshly  mown  lawn.  At  the 
time.  I  only  came  up  to  my  father's  hip  and 
had  to  crane  my  neck  in  an  effort  to  make 
eye  contact.  "Why  did  they  all  die.  Dad?" 
My  father  took  a  deep  breath,  searching  for 
simple  words  to  answer  this  complicated 
question.  He  began  by  using  words  like  111)- 
erty.  freedom,  and  democracy.  After  he  had 
finished  his  reply,  he  looked  down  at  my 
blank  stare  and  was  forced  to  look  for  an  an- 
swer that  would  hit  closer  to  home. 

Stroking  his  beard,  he  continued.  "They 
died  so  your  grandfather  could  farm  his  own 
land.  They  died  so  when  you  grow  older 
you'll  have  a  part  in  choosing  the  next  Presi- 
dent. They  died  so  you  and  I  can  say  what  we 
believe  in  without  any  punishment."  "Why 
is  that  so  Important?  We've  always  been  able 
to  do  those  things."  "I  know,  son.  but  they 
died  to  guarantee  that  you  always  will."  As 
a  child.  I  didn't  quite  understand  how  I  could 
be  better  off  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
I  was  only  allowed  to  have  one  dessert,  had 
restricted  television  privileges,  and  had  to  be 
in  bei  by  8  o'clock.  I  thought  I  had  it  pretty 
rough. 

1  still  think  as  that  child  I  remember  the 
Images  from  history  books  and  television: 
the  E^t  Berliner  hurling  herself  through  a 
barbed  wire  fence  in  the  midst  of  gunfire;  the 
television  cameras  zooming  in  on  the  latest 
defector  from  the  Eastern  Bloc;  and  the  stu- 
dent protesters  in  Biejing  running  from  the 
gunfire  of  their  own  armies.  In  these  three 
cases,  people  chanced  imprisonment,  separa- 
tion from  their  families,  and  the  loss  of  their 
lives  so  they  might  enjoy  the  freedoms  that 
I'd  taken  for  granted  all  my  life. 

In  attempting  to  gain  an  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  freedom.  I  looked  at  not  only 
the  history  and  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  also  the  past  of  our  own  United 
States.  In  the  American  Revolution,  in  addi- 
tion to  desiring  separation  and  ireedom  from 
Great  Britain,  we  wanted  a  government  "by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  We  created  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Democracy  is  a  freedom  and  a  right  out- 
lined in  the  Constitution  and  first  acted 
upon  through  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Bill  of  Rights  created  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  due  process:  rights  that 
are  still  a  vital  part  of  American  society 
today. 

So  how  is  democracy  a  vanguard  of  free- 
dom? Flipping  through  my  dad's  old  and 
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well-worn  Random  House  Dictionary,  I  read 
the  second  definition  of  vanguard:  the  fore- 
ffont  of  any  movement  or  activity.  Translat- 
ing this  into  my  own  words,  I  found  van- 
guard to  mean  a  leader  by  example. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  by  ex- 
ample in  its  establishment  and  preservation 
of  freedoms.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Unit- 
ed States'  example  has  played  a  big  part  in 
bringing  down  the  Berlin  Wall.  Democracies 
around  the  world  have  provided  an  example 
for  the  Eastern  Bloc  countries  to  emulate  as 
they  begin  to  realize  what  Winston  Churchill 
said  years  ago.  "Democracy  is  the  worst 
form  of  government,  except  all  the  others 
that  have  been  tried."  As  other  countries  re- 
alize the  benefits  of  giving  power  to  the  peo- 
ple, those  images  from  history  of  the  East 
Berliner,  the  defector,  and  the  Beijing  stu- 
dents can  become  Images  of  the  past  Instead 
of  problems  of  the  present. 

It's  incredible  that  a  single  example  of  de- 
mocracy can  bring  change  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  it  has.  Democracy  helped  change 
the  lives  of  our  forefathers  and  it's  helping 
change  the  lives  of  the  oppressed  around  the 
world,  but  what  does  it  do  for  us  today?  In  a 
word:  everything.  Let's  not  fail  to  realize 
that  every  action  we  take  is  in  some  way  a 
product  of  our  freedoms  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  democracy,  whether  it  be  going  to 
the  church  of  our  choice,  voting  for  the 
county  clerk,  or  expressing  what  we  believe 
through  a  VFW  essay. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  such  privi- 
leges as  we  enjoy  forget  in  time  that  men 
have  died  to  win  them."  I  guess  that's  what 
my  Dad  meant  in  the  cemetery.  I  never  real- 
ized that  someone  could  stop  my  grandfather 
from  farming.  I'd  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  I  would  get  to  vote  when  I  got  older, 
and  it  seemed  absurd  that  I  could  ever  be 
persecuted  for  what  I  believe  in.  Our  fore- 
fathers remembered  those  privileges  .  .  .  the 
oppressed  pray  for  them  .  .  .  soldiers  fisrht 
for  them.  Thinking  back  to  those  long  rows 
of  pale  white  tombstones,  I  now  see  a  dif- 
ferent face  and  story  behind  each  one  of 
them.  If  those  soldiers  could  die  for  those 
privileges,  at  least  we  could  learn  to  appre- 
ciate them. 


MARTIN  LEVITIN  AND  B'NAI 
B'RITH  SERVING  OUR  YOUTH 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  YotV.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  any  so- 
ciety is  bringing  up  its  young  people  with  the 
values  and  skills  ttiat  will  enable  them  to  take 
up  the  reins  of  leadership.  This  is  a  task  that 
has  been  embraced  in  Westchester  County  by 
the  Tom  Paine-New  Rochelle  Unit  of  B'nai 
B'rith  and  by  Martin  A.  Levitin,  the  recipient  of 
the  Unit's  Person-of-the-Year  Youth  Services 
Award. 

Through  its  youth  organization,  B'nai  B'rith 
provides  young  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  with 
an  opportunity  to  seek  learning  and  fellowship 
in  an  environment  that  helps  them  to  better 
appreciate  and  understand  the  importance  of 
tt>eir  Jewish  heritage.  This  is  truly  a  worthwhile 
goal,  and  the  Tom  Paine-New  Rochelle  Unit  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  in  conjunction  with  Beth  El  Syna- 
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gogue  Center,  does  an  admirable  job  of  fulfill- 
ing it. 

Marty  Levitin's  contributions  to  Betti  El  and 
the  B'nai  B'rith  are  myriad.  He  has  held  every 
vice  president's  post  arxj  chairmanship  in- 
volved with  the  Tom  Paine  Unit,  and  was  its 
co-president  for  two  terms.  His  B'nai  B'rith 
service  extends  beyond  New  Rochelle  as  well. 
He  is  active  on  the  Westchester-Putnam 
Council  and  serves  on  the  Board  of  Govemors 
of  the  district  which  covers  all  of  New  York 
State  and  New  England.  In  addition,  Marty 
serves  on  Beth  El  Synagogue's  Board  of 
Trustees  and  is  active  in  support  of  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  and 
the  Westchester  Israel  Bonds  Campaign. 

But  the  contributions  of  this  outstanding  indi- 
vidual are  not  limited  to  community  leadership. 
He  is  also  a  successful  attorney  arxJ  dedicated 
family  man.  Marty  is  a  partner  in  the  Manhat- 
tan law  firm  of  Bryan,  Levitin,  Franzino  & 
Rosenberg.  His  wife,  Elaine,  is  a  teacher  of 
leaming  disabled  children,  wtio  in  tfiat  capacity 
has  made  a  remarkable  difference  In  their 
lives.  Togettier  they  have  raised  four  children: 
Two  lawyers,  a  doctor,  and  a  chiropractor. 
Marty  and  Elaine  are  rww  enjoying  their  first 
grandchild. 

B'nai  B'rith  will  present  Martin  Levitin  with  Its 
Youth  Service  Award  this  weekend.  I  am  cer- 
tain ttiat  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  thiat  he 
is  a  most  deserving  recipient.  He  serves  the 
youth  of  his  community  not  only  by  helping  to 
provide  them  with  the  excellent  programs 
B'nai  B'rith  organizes,  but  also  by  being  an 
outstanding  role  model. 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Civil  Servk:e  Com- 
mission and  tt>e  merit  system,  I  say  congratu- 
lations and  good  luck  in  the  next  50  years. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  commission  was  established  In  1941  by 
tt>e  Civil  Service  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
created  a  merit  system,  whereby  persons  are 
appointed  or  prorrxited  to  positions  on  tf>e 
basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  The  merit  system 
has  contributed  to  tfie  efficiency  and  economy 
of  govemrrwnt  administration  In  tfie  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  by  being  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Comrrronwealth  arid  its  resi- 
dents. 

The  merit  system  has  resulted  in  the  Com- 
rTX>nwealth's  ability  to  attract  qualified  and 
competent  people  to  State  and  kx:al  govern- 
ment, and  has  developed  guktellnes  for  the 
selectk>n,  development,  advancement,  and  re- 
tention of  career  employees  in  accordance 
with  establistied  merit  pnnciples. 

Currently,  there  are  60,000  civil  sen/ants  in 
tf>e  merit  system  working  in  36  State  agen- 
cies, and  arwther  7,000  in  local  government 
working  in  one  of  298  kx:al  government  agerv 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  horK>ring  50  years  of  proof  that  tt)e 
merit  system  works.  To  all  the  fine  men  and 
women  wtw  have  worked  hard  and  tieen  part 


TRIBUTE  TO  STACIA  MEDINA 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Stacia  Medina, 
of  Wan-en,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressman Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic  and 
Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Warren  Sen- 
ior High  School  in  Warren,  Rl. 

This  award  Is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Warren  High  School  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academk:  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Stacia  Medina  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  She  is  graduating  first  In  her  class 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  96.43.  She  also 
participated  all  4  years  on  the  soccer,  basket- 
ball, and  softt>all  teams.  She  was  named  team 
captain  on  both  ttie  soccer  and  softt>all  teams. 
In  addition  Stacia's  classmates  elected  her  the 
homecoming  queen. 

I  commend  Stacia  Medina  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  t>est  In 
her  future  endeavors. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
MR.  C.  FREDERICK  ROBINSON 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  Mr.  C.  Frederick  Robinson,  a 
man  who  will  be  honored  at  a  banquet  on  May 
9,  1991,  for  his  devotion  arvj  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  equal  justice  for  all  In  my  hometown 
of  Flint,  Ml. 

Mr.  C.  Frederick  Robinson  has  been  a  prac- 
trcing  attorr>ey  In  my  hometown  of  Flint  since 
1956.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Christ  Fellowship 
Baptist  Church,  the  National  and  Michigan  Bar 
Associatwns,  Omen  Temple  No.  72,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  and  is  a  life  member 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Membership  in  these 
outstanding  organizations  cleariy  irKJicates  tf^t 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  ntan  wf>ose  life  embodies  a 
commitment  to  civil  rights,  liberty,  and  the  rule 
of  law. 

As  a  leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement  In 
Flint,  C.  Frederick  RotDinson  brought  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  to  our  community.  Because 
of  his  hard  work,  Flint  became  the  very  first 
city  in  the  Nation  to  enact  an  open  housing  or- 
dinance by  referendum.  He  helped  speartiead 
the  electron  of  the  first  African-Amerrcan  to  ttie 
Flint  Board  of  Education;  assisted  in  the  elec- 
tk>n  of  the  first  AfricarvAmerican  muncipal 
judge  in  Flint;  advocated  for  ttie  hiring  of  mi- 
norities in  thie  banking  industry  and  skilled 
trades;  and  drafted  the  ordinance  whk;h  cre- 
ated the  city  of  Flints  outstanding  Human  Re- 
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lations  Commission.  Finally,  Mr.  Robinson  initi- 
ated a  lawsuit  to  end  the  illegal  practice  of 
baning  AfrkarvAmericans  from  burial  in  the 
all-white  Flint  cemeteries. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  In  the  fight 
for  civil  rights  in  Flint  was  the  effort  to  inte- 
grate housing  In  our  community.  C.  Frederick 
Robinson  was  a  leader  In  that  cause  and  I  can 
recall  the  times  when  Mr.  Rot}inson  and  I  vol- 
unteered to  do  some  "bigot  sitting"  at  the 
home  of  Jerry  Beatty,  an  African-American 
who  nxjved  into  an  all-white  neighborhood 
near  Flint.  Much  has  changed  for  the  better 
because  of  Mr.  Rot)inson.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Justice  fias  a  friend  in  Fred  Robin- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Flint  is  a  better  community  be- 
cause of  C.  Frederick  Robinson.  We  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  power  to  envision,  his 
decison  to  challenge.  Ins  goal  to  change.  Fred 
Rot)inson  Is  a  model  citizen  for  all  to  emulate 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  ttie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  horwring  him 
for  all  he  has  done  to  promote  justrce  and  lib- 
erty. 


BUDGET  TALK  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague, 
Barney  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  was  hon- 
ored this  week  by  ttie  Pawtucket,  Rl  Evening 
Times.  The  Evening  Times  commended 
Frank  for  his  plan  to  cut  excessive  defense 
spending.  I'm  sure  many  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  ttie  House  read  Mr.  Frank's  op-ed  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  In  whrch  he  ex- 
plained his  reasoning,  a  piece  titled  "So  Call 
it  a  Victory  DivkJend." 

Mr.  Frank,  a  member  of  ttie  House  Budget 
Committee,-^as  been  working  for  years  to 
bring  these  ideas  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

His  op-ed  In  ttie  New  York  Times  lays  out 
a  strong  argument  for  reducing  defense 
spending  by  one-third  in  order  to  make  ttie  irv 
vestment  in  people  and  capital  that  our  coun- 
try so  critrcally  needs. 

He  makes  the  point  that  ttie  commonly  used 
term  "peace  divkjend"  should  be  replaced  by 
"victory  dividend,"  to  make  it  clear  that  we  can 
shift  this  funding  tiecause  we  can  win  wittiout 
it.  We  shouklnt  have  to  wait  until  the  workj 
has  no  more  "t>ad  guys"  tiefore  we  reconsider 
our  spending  priorities. 

Our  national  economy  is  in  trouble.  We  cani 
afford  to  continue  spending  billions  of  dollars 
on  high  tech  toys  when  children  are  hungry 
and  uneducated.  To  quote  Mr.  Frank,  "the 
ctioice  of  reducing  our  defKit,  inoculating  our 
chikjren  against  disease,  and  repairing  our 
bridges  and  roads  versus  spending  large 
sums  to  subsklize  Japan  and  Europe  shoukJ 
be  an  easy  one." 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  ttiese 
pieces,  which  follow  tiere,  and  take  Mr. 
Frank's  advk»  to  heart 
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is  poor  policy,  we  argued,  to  spend  more  than 
SlOO  billion  a  year  defending  Western  Europe 
from  the  defunct  Warsaw  Pact  while  our  def- 
icit expands  and  our  infrastructure  decays. 

Our  mistake  was  calling  this  a  "peace  divi- 
dend." The  phrase  suggested  that  its  advo- 
cates were  naive  about  the  world,  apologetic 
about  America's  role  In  it.  or  both. 

Consequently,  when  repression  persisted  in 
Russia,  and  America  went  to  war  In  the  gulf, 
the  peace  dividend  was  pronounced  dead.  Had 
the  case  for  it  depended  on  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev becoming  head  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  Saddam  Hussein  being  as  rea- 
sonable as  tbe  Bush  Administration  thought 
he  was  before  Aug.  2.  it  would  deserve  its  de- 
mise. 

But  it  didn't.  And  doesn't.  Given  the  dras- 
tic weakening  of  the  Communist  military, 
the  great  increase  In  industrial  strength  of 
our  allies  and  America's  proven  military  su- 
periority over  any  likely  adversary,  a  mili- 
tary budget  that  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
our  current  expenditure  would  more  than 
suffice  to  keep  us  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world. 

What  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  after  45 
years  of  carrying  a  grossly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  non-Communist  world's  military 
burden  is  a  "victory  dividend."  It  is  a  divi- 
dend, because  it  is  more  than  SlOO  billion  a 
year  that  we  can  use  for  health  care,  deficit 
reduction,  education  or  any  other  purpose.  It 
is  a  victory  dividend  because  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  our  success  in  the  cold  war 
and  the  Increased  self-defense  capacity  of 
our  allies. 

It  is  not  a  call  to  disarm.  We  should  retain 
the  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  to  deploy 
air.  sea*  and  land  power  rapidly  around  the 
globe  when  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  to  reassure  weak  nations  threatened  by 
belligerent  neighbors.  The  consensus  to  keep 
such  a  force  is  overwhelming  in  Congress  and 
the  country. 

In  fact,  the  weapons  used  by  the  U.S.  in  the 
gulf  were  not  the  controversial  ones  of  the 
80's.  The  MX  and  Mldgetman  missiles,  the  B- 
1  and  B-2  bombers,  anti-satellite  weapons, 
and  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  were  irrele- 
vant to  victory  in  Iraq  and  will  be  to  future 
conflicts  of  this  sort.  (The  effort  to  claim  the 
Patriot  for  the  S.D.I,  program  is  one  of  the 
great  acts  of  intellectual  piracy  of  our  time.) 

We  demonstrably  do  not  need  a  huge  land 
force  in  Europe  and  a  $5  billion  a  year  sub- 
sidy for  Japan  in  the  form  of  American 
forces  stationed  there.  Nor  do  we  need  to  add 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent already  more  than  sufficient  to  its  task. 

The  victory  dividend  can  also  be  used  for 
foreign  policy  objectives  not  achievable 
through  military  strength.  If  we  took  a 
small  part  of  the  money  we  spend  on  NATO 
and  applied  it  to  debt  reduction  in  Latin 
America,  we  would  be  better  off  morally  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

There  will  be  debate  over  how  much  of  our 
victory  dividend  should  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  how  much  should  go  to  meet  social 
needs,  and  how  much  should  be  spent  to 
avoid  war.  But  properly  understood — as  a 
recognition  of  West's  great  success,  rather 
than  as  a  declaration  that  the  world  is  now 
safe  for  pacifism — the  case  for  a  phased-in  re- 
duction of  military  spending  should  not  be 
controversial. 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  reducing  our  deficit, 
inoculating  our  children  against  disease,  and 
repairing  our  bridges  and  roads  versus  send- 
ing large  sums  to  subsidize  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope should  be  an  easy  one. 
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MIKE  WALSH: 


A  NEW  VOICE  FOR 
AAR 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently on  Union  Pacific  Railroad  chaimian  Mi- 
chael A.  Walsh.  In  addition  to  his  chores  as 
head  of  the  Union  Pacifk:  Railroad,  Mike 
Walsh  currently  pertornis  double  duty  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Association  of  Railroads. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Sutxximmittee  on  Transportation  and  Hazard- 
ous Materials,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  our 
Nation's  railroads.  In  that  capacity,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  get  to  know  and  work  with 
Mike  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Mike  clearly 
has  proven  to  be  an  aggressive  spokesman 
for  the  interests  of  his  industry.  Furthermore 
Mike,  who  has  not  spent  much  time  previously 
on  Capitol  Hill,  has  shown  himself  to  t>e  a 
quick  study  and  a  good  student  of  thte  legisla- 
tive process  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker  Mike's  management  style  and 
his  political  skill  has  caught  the  attention  of 
many  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Washington 
Post's  recent  story  is  simply  confirmation  that 
Mike  Walsh  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
whenever  matters  involving  the  railroad  indus- 
try are  considered.  Even  Mike's  adversaries 
will  agree  that  he  is  indeed  a  worthy  oppo- 
nent. As  long  as  Mike  Walsh  is  at  the  helm  as 
head  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
no  one  will  say  this  is  a  staid  or  passive  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  that  it  t>e  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  26,  1991] 
Rail  Industry's  New  Spokesman  Seeks  to 
Be  an  Engine  of  Change— A  Key  Figure  in 
Strike,  Walsh  Is  Viewed  With  Admira- 
tion AND  Wariness 

(By  Don  Phillips) 
When  trains  were  halted  nationwide  by  a 
strike  last  week,  the  key  player  from  the 
railroad  Industry  was  a  newcomer  to  Wash- 
ington. But  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Chair- 
man Michael  H.  Walsh  appears  to  be  a  name 
and  a  face  that  congressional  and  adminis- 
tration circles  will  get  to  know. 

By  most  accounts,  Walsh  is  an  unlikely 
railroad  man.  He  is  a  Democrat  hired  by  a 
Republican,  heading  a  company  known  for 
t>eing  tbe  first  transcontinental  railroad,  a 
company  with  Washington  connections  when 
it  was  run  by  the  late  ambassador  W.  Averell 
Harriman  and  his  father  E.H.  Harriman. 

Walsh,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University 
and  Yale  Law  School,  was  recruited  by  Drew 
Lewis,  ctialrman  of  the  railroad's  parent,  the 
Union  Pacific  Corp.,  and  a  transportation 
secretary  in  the  Reagan  administration. 

Walsh  acknowledges  he  hardly  knew  a 
thing  at>out  the  business  when  Lewis  ap- 
proached him  in  1986,  Just  six  years  after  his 
first  venture  into  the  business  world  at  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co.  But  this  year  he  was 
named  "Railroader  of  the  Year"  by  Modern 
Railroads  Magazine,  based  on  five  years  of 
continuous  revenue  growth  and  a  dedication 
to  quality  that  has  shown  up  in  reduced 
costs  from  derailments  and  employee  claims. 
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Walsh  has  shaken  his  railroad  to  its  founda- 
tions, challenging  old  ways  on  a  railroad 
that  was  already  highly  successful. 

Now  Walsh,  with  Lewis's  backing,  has  es- 
sentially seized  control  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (AAR).  With  the  AAR 
goes  the  industry's  political  and  public  pol- 
icy apparatus,  which  Walsh  considered  mori- 
bund and  unfocused. 

"I  was  appalled  when  I  first  went  on  the 
AAR  board  because  nothing  happened," 
Walsh  said.  The  chairmen  or  presidents  of 
the  major  railroads,  who  comprise  the  AAR 
board,  often  showed  up  for  meetings  ill-pre- 
pared, he  said,  defending  their  narrow  inter- 
ests and  falling  to  articulate  a  national  rail- 
road political  and  public  strategy. 

"We  were  basically  pretty  reactive,"  he 
said.  "The  resul*^  frequently  was  the  lowest 
common  denominator." 

The  AAR  has  a  large  staff  of  lobbyists, 
economists,  researchers  and  technicians  In 
Washington  and  at  the  railroad  research  cen- 
ter in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Walsh  said  his  Washington  odyssey  began 
when  his  frustrations  came  blurting  out  at 
an  AAR  board  meeting  in  Montreal  last  July 
27,  where  he  said  he  called  himself  "down- 
right irresponsible"  for  not  doing  more  and 
said  the  board  "ought  to  fish  or  cut  bait." 

"I  think  that  struck  a  real  responsive 
chord,"  Walsh  said.  There  was  already  trou- 
ble in  the  industry,  with  a  possible  strike  on 
the  horizon.  Dissatisfaction  ran  so  deep  with 
labor  strategy  that  one  of  the  big  seven 
lines.  Burlington  Northern,  later  publicly 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  national  nego- 
tiations and  cut  its  own  deal  with  the 
unions. 

The  Montreal  meeting  led  to  a  dinner  of 
top  brass  at  Washington's  Metropolitan  Club 
on  Oct.  2  and  a  get-together  at  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway's  North  Carolina  resort, 
the  Forest,  on  Dec.  3,  where  a  new  strategy 
unfolded  to  remake  the  AAR  and  to  set  new 
labor  strategy. 

The  board  members,  many  of  them  old-line 
railroads,  decided  to  put  the  rookie  in 
charge.  They  appointed  Walsh  chairman  of 
the  AAR,  pushing  long-time  chairman  Wil- 
liam Dempsy  into  a  new  No.  2  spot,  and  made 
Walsh  spokesman  for  the  industry. 

Where  to  go  from  here  is  the  question.  "My 
view  of  the  AAR  and  the  Industry's  future  is 
that  we've  played  defensive  too  long,  but 
that  needn't  be  so,"  he  said. 

Walsh,  49,  a  daily  Jogger  and  a  football 
player  in  college,  exudes  energy.  He  is  a 
former  White  House  fellow,  a  former  assist- 
ant dean  at  Stanford  University,  a  former 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California,  an  original  board  member  of  the 
citizen  lobby  Common  Cause,  and  former  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  at  Cummins  Engine. 

He  is  not  without  his  critics,  who  dislike 
his  hard-charging  ways,  although  none  would 
speak  on  the  record. 

"He's  the  sort  of  person  who  if  he  got  in 
your  car  and  the  radio  was  on,  he'd  turn  it 
off,  or  if  it  was  off,  he'd  turn  it  on,"  said  one 
railroad  ofncial.  "He's  got  to  immediately 
assert  himself  as  the  one  in  control." 

A  railroad  union  leader  called  Walsh  and 
Lewis  a  dangerous  pair  for  organized  labor. 
"Drew  Lewis  has  too  much  influence  with 
the  White  House,"  he  said.  "Mike  Walsh  is 
an  extension  of  that." 

Another  union  official,  who  said  Walsh 
"has  demonstrated  a  tremendous  eimount  of 
ability."  said  he  believed  that  Lewis  is  the 
real  power  and  Walsh  Just  a  front  man. 

Walsh,  however,  haia  many  defenders  and 
supporters,  some  of  whom  would  like  to  push 
him  for  political  otQce  or  a  Cabinet  post. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"He  should  be  a  player  on  the  national 
stage,"  said  Sen.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D- 
Colo.),  who  said  they  met  when  Walsh  was  at 
Stanford  and  Wirth  held  a  similar  post  at 
Harvard.  "We've  Just  been  pals  ever  since." 

"He's  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  ex- 
traordinary and  energetic  leaders  I've  met  in 
my  lifetime,"  said  Rep.  Peter  Hoagland  CD- 
Neb.),  who  said  he  has  known  Walsh  since 
1962.  "He  clearly  has  the  instincts  of  a  main- 
line Democrat.  He  views  government  as 
something  that  should  actively  improve  peo- 
ple's lives." 

"1  must  say,  he's  a  grower,"  said  John 
Gardner,  founder  of  Common  Cause  and  an 
early  Walsh  mentor.  "He  continues  to  grow, 
and  I  think  quite  remarkably  in  this  last 
Job." 

But  Gardner  said  Walsh  "never  struck  me 
as  a  politician.  He's  a  guy  who  has  a  sense  of 
what  goal  he's  going  after,  and  he  goes  after 
it  with  a  lot  of  energy,  a  lot  of  drive,  a  lot 
of  purposefulness,  not  always  with  the  pa- 
tience and  the  detour  behavior  of  the  politi- 
cian." 

His  work  on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  rail- 
road strike  won  a  good  review  from  Rep.  Al 
Swift  (D-Wash.),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  wrote  the  strike-ending  leg- 
islation. "He's  a  pro  at  that  kind  of  thing," 
Swift  said. 

However,  one  of  Walsh's  chief  Washlngrton 
opponents,  Thomas  J.  Donohue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations  Inc.,  said  while 
his  presence  and  the  more  active  role  of 
other  railroad  officials  may  be  good  for  the 
AAR  in  the  short  run,  "in  the  long  run,  it 
may  be  more  difficult. 

"It's  very  hard  to  be  a  CEO  in  an  associa- 
tion of  competitors  .  .  .  particularly  when 
your  experience  and  training  is  in  the  man- 
agement of  public,  for-profit  companies.  I 
think  Mike  will  find  it  very  interesting." 
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UNIFORMED      SERVICES      FORMER 
SPOUSES         PROTECTION  ACT 

FAIRNESS  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  i  introduced  the  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouses  Protection  Act  Fairness 
Amerxjments  wfiich  will  correct  several  of  the 
inequities  of  ttie  1982  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouse  Protection  Act,  Public  Law 
97-252. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress:  H.R.  572,  H.R. 
2277,  and  H.R.  2300.  After  the  April  4,  1990 
hearings  held  by  the  HASC  Subcommittee  on 
Personnel  and  Compensation,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  re-examine  all  the  relevant  issues. 
The  result  is  the  improved  legislation  tfiat  I  ir>- 
troduced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  sectk>n-by- 
section  analysis  of  my  legislation  which  I 
wouU  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I  urge 
tfiat  all  Members  read  this  important  legislation 
and  support  my  efforts  to  restore  equality  and 
fairness  to  our  military  retirees,  their  former 
spouses,  arxl  their  second  families. 


Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses  Pro- 
tection Act  Fairness  Amendments  of  i9»i 

SECTION  1 

Purpose:  Identifies  the  legislation  as  the 
"Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses  Pro- 
tection Act  Fairness  Amendments  of  1991." 

SECTION  2 

Purpose:  (1)  Terminates  payments  of  re- 
tired pay  upon  remarriage  of  former  spouses. 

(2)  Current  payments  to  remarried  former 
spouses  would  end  180  days  from  enactment. 

(3)  Defines  "remarriage." 

Problem:  Since  its  enactment  In  1982.  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses  Protec- 
tion Act  (FSPA)  has  contained  no  provision 
terminating  payments  of  retired  pay  to 
former  spouses  despite  the  remarriage  of 
those  former  spouses.  This  is  unfair  to  re- 
tired military  members  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1)  It  discriminates  against  retired  military 
members  in  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
treatment  of  former  spouses  under  other  fed- 
eral government  retirement  and  survivor 
benefit  systems: 

A.  Retirement  Annuities 

Foreign  Service— Under  both  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
(FSRDS),  covering  employees  who  began 
service  before  January  1,  1964,  and  the  For- 
eign Service  Pension  System  (FSPS),  cover- 
ing employees  who  began  service  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964,  payments  of  retirement  annuities 
to  former  spouses  and  upon  remarriage  of 
the  former  spouse  Iwfore  age  55.  FSRDS,  22 
U.S.C.  4068:  FSPS,  22  U.S.C.  S4071J(b)(3). 

Central  Intelligence  Agency — Annuities  pay- 
able to  former  spouses  are  terminated  upon 
remarriage  of  the  former  spouse  before  age 
60.  50  U.S.C.  §403  note.  Section  222(a)(2), 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees. 

B.  Survivor  Benefits 

Military— IJnieT  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
(SBP)  applicable  to  all  military  members, 
annuities  to  widows,  widowers  or  former 
spouses  terminate  if  the  recipient  remarries 
before  age  55.  Payments  may  resume  if  the 
remarriage  ends  by  death,  divorce  or  annul- 
ment. However,  if  the  recipient  is  also  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  under  the  terminated  re- 
marriage, he  or  she  must  elect  which  one  to 
receive.  10  U.S.C.  1450(b). 

Civil  Service.— Under  both  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  (CSRS).  covering  em- 
ployees who  began  service  before  January  1, 
1984,  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  (FERS).  covering  federal  employees 
who  t>egan  service  after  January  1.  1964,  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  former  spouses  are  termi- 
nated upon  remarriage  before  age  55.  CSRS, 
5  U.S.C.  §  8341(h)(3)(B):  FERS,  5  U.S.C. 
§8445(c)(2). 

Social  Security— VnAer  the  Social  Security 
system,  l)enent8  for  former  spouses  termi- 
nate upon  remarriage  of  the  former  spouse. 
42  U.S.C.  J402  (bXlKH)  and  (c)(1)(H). 

Foreign  Service— For  the  foreign  service,  re- 
marriage prior  to  age  55  terminates  survivor 
benefits.  FSRDS,  22  U.S.C.  14054(b)(3),  4068; 
FSPS,  54071J(b)(l),  4071(a). 

Central  Intelligence  Agency— For  the  CIA, 
survivor  annuities  also  end  if  the  former 
spouse  remarries  before  age  55.  50  U.S.C.  S<03 
note.  Section  224,  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Em- 
ployees. 

2)  Continuation  of  payments  beyond  re- 
marriage of  former  spouses  overrides  any  as- 
pect of  financial  need.  Usually,  remarried 
former  spouses  attain  financial  security  by 
virtue  of  (i)  the  income  of  their  new  mar- 
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(U)  the  combination  of  their 
anil  that  of  the  new  marriage 
con  ;rast,  a  large  majority  of  re- 
riembers  whose  pay  has  been 
support  second  families.  The 
resu  It  is  that  a  remarried  retired 
^ften  in  great  need  of  his  or 
must  continue  making  pay- 
reiharried  former  spouse,  who 
Ion  jer  needs  those  payments  for 
irilj 

atly  written.  FSPA  is  inconsist- 
notions  of  spousal  sup- 
relations  law.  An  obli- 
alimony   as   support   for   a 
^nerally  ceases  upon  remar- 
spouse.  This  has  been 
doctrine  since  the  founding  of 
on  the  rationale  that  in 
is  a  transfer  of  spousal 
to  the  new  spouse, 
i^der  FSPA,  a  former  spouse 
than  one  payment  of  re- 
after  a  remarriage  and 
Not  only  is  this  unfair  to 
s)  whose  pay  is  being  di- 
of  the  former  spouse,  but  it 
encourages  divorce. 

24  years  of  marriage,  the 
colonel  deserted  her  hus- 
children  to  marry  another 
colonel  and  that  officer 
ly  retired.  As  part  of  a  dl- 
the    former   spouse    was 
of  her  former  husband's 
former  spouse  and  her  cur- 
civil  service  employees- 
plus  the  current  hus- 
.  Yet,  the  retired  colonel  is 
40  percent  of  his  retired  pay 
for  the  remainder  of  his 


riage  partner  oi 
own  income 
partner.  By 
tired  military 
divided  need  to 
Inequitable 
member,  most 
her  retired  pay 
ments  to  a 
generally  no 
financial  securit|y 

3)  As  curren 
ent  with  custorliary 
port  in  U.S.  doiyestic 
gatlon    to   pay 
former  spouse 
riage  of  the  fohner 
standard  legal 
this  country, 
a  remarriage  tSere 
support  responsibility 

4)  Currently 
can  acquire  mot% 
tired  pay  by  divorcing 
remarrying 
the  retired  men^ber( 
vlded  on  behalf 
is  a  situation 

Example  »!:  Alter 
wife  of  an  A 
band  and  three 
Army  officer 
have  subsequen 
vorce    proceedli^g. 
awarded  40 
retired  pay.  Th( 
rent  husband 
have  good  Incofnes 
band's  retired 
obligated  to  pay 
to  the  former 
or  her  life. 

Example  »2: 
elgn  service  offfcer 
48  and  retire  at 
settlements, 
spouse  one  thlrjl 
tlrement.  The  fc  reign 
remarries  at  ag( 
elgn  service  off  ce 
tlnue  payments 
military  mem 
the  member  mult 
less  of  the  former 
nanclal  conditlcps 

SECTION  3 

Purjwse:  (1)  Bfestricts  awards  under  FSPA 
to  an  amount  oi  percentage  of  the  member's 
retired  pay  b&i«d  on  pay  grade/length  of 
service  at  time  ^f  divorce,  not  retirement.  (2) 
spouses  would  receive  in- 
creases based  oil  cumulative  percentage  In- 
creases In  retlrsd  pay  between  the  divorce 
and  member's  letlrement.  (3)  Current  pay- 
ments would  b4  adjusted  starting  180  days 
from  enactment 

Problem:  Undi  ir  FSPA,  former  spouses  are 
entitled  to  a  pe)  centage  or  dollar  amount  of 
a  member's  retl:  'ed  pay  calculated  at  the  time 
of  retirement.  Ths  is  true  even  though  the  di- 
taken  place  long  before  the 
member's  retirement,  when  the  member  was 
at  a  lower  pay  grade.  Thus,  former  spouses 
often  receive  "^Indfall  benefits,"  that  Is,  a 
share  In  the  add  Itlonai  monies  earned  by  the 
military  membir  based  on  continued  pro- 
motions and  ad(  itlon&l  lengths  of  service  be- 
yond the  divorc».  This  Is  so  despite  the  fact 
spouse  contributed  nothing 
career  after  the  divorce. 
A  female  Air  Force  officer 


sp  }use  1 


etch 


Air  Force  officer  and  for- 
are  both  divorced  at  age 
age  53.  Pursuant  to  divorce 
must  pay  his  former 
of  the  pay  received  in  re- 
officer's  former  spouse 
54,  relieving  the  retired  for- 
of  the  obligation  to  con- 
The  former  spouse  of  the 
also  remarries  at  age  54  but 
continue  payments  regard- 
spouse's  or  member's  fl- 


that  the  formei 
to  the  member's 

Example  fl 
and  her  husband  were  divorced  in  1961  when 


the  ofncer  was 


Sl,810  per  moni  h.  The  officer  retired  as  a 


a  major  with  a  base  pay  of 
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colonel  in  1991  with  a  base  pay  of  S5.260  per 
month.  One  week  after  the  officer's  retire- 
ment, a  New  Mexico  court  ordered  her  to  pay 
45  percent  of  her  retired  pay  to  her  former 
spouse.  The  amount  that  must  be  paid  is  45 
percent  of  the  retired  pay  of  a  colonel  with 
28  years  of  service,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
former  spouse  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  of- 
ficer's career  after  1981. 

Example  »2S  A  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  his  spouse  were  divorced  in  1975. 
A  California  court  reserved  Jurisdiction  to 
divide  the  officer's  retired  pay  as  community 
property.  In  1991  he  retired  as  a  rear  admiral. 
The  retired  pay  of  a  lieutenant  commander 
Is  S2.243  per  month.  The  retired  pay  of  a  rear 
admiral  with  30  years  of  service  is  S4,490  per 
month.  Upon  the  officer's  retirement,  the 
former  spouse  went  back  to  the  California 
courts  and  received  a  court  order  giving  her 
one-third  of  S4,490  per  month  rather  than 
one-third  of  S2,243.  This  was  allowable  under 
FSPA  despite  the  fact  that  she  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  S2,247  per  month  increase 
in  retired  pay  earned  by  the  officer  In  the 
final  16  years  of  his  career. 

SECTION  4 

Purpose:  Would  reduce  from  two  years  to 
one  year  the  period  during  which  payments 
must  continue  pursuant  to  prior  retroactive 
reopenings  of  divorces. 

Problem:  In  1990,  the  101st  Congress 
amended  FSPA  to  prohibit  certain  retro- 
active reopenings  of  divorces  finalized  prior 
to  June  25,  1981.  The  conference  report  stated 
that  Congress  never  Intended  FSPA  to  apply 
retroactively.  However,  the  amendment  stip- 
ulated that  payments  currently  being  made 
pursuant  to  such  retroactively  reopened  di- 
vorces must  continue  for  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  i.e.,  until  November  5, 
1992.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  require  two 
more  years  of  payments  that  never  should 
have  been  required  at  all.  Military  members 
now  making  FSPA  payments  were  never  ac- 
corded a  similar  grace  period. 

Example:  In  1966,  a  California  court  found 
the  wife  of  a  Navy  officer  to  be  "unfit"  and 
awarded  him  custody  of  the  couple's  five 
children.  The  officer  subsequently  retired  as 
a  commander.  Following  enactment  of 
FSPA,  the  former  spouse  sought  and  eventu- 
ally was  awarded  a  share  of  the  officer's  re- 
tired pay,  retroactive  to  1966  (approximately 
$80,000)  plus  prospective  monthly  payments. 
Although  Congress  has  said  it  never  intended 
for  FSPA  to  apply  retroactively,  the  retired 
officer  must  continue  payments  to  his 
former  spouse  until  November  1992.  Cosas  v. 
Thompson,  42  Cal.  3d  131,  720  P.2d  921,  cert,  de- 
nied 479  U.S.  1012  (1966). 

SECTION  5 

Purpose:  (1)  Elstablishes  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations giving  former  spouses  two  years  from 
the  date  of  a  final  divorce  to  seek  a  division 
of  retired  pay  under  FSPA.  (2)  Requires  that 
in  actions  to  divide  retired  pay  not  pre- 
viously divided  in  a  final  divorce  decree.  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  must  be  established 
independently  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
at  the  time  of  the  original  divorce  proceed- 
ing. 

Problem  #1:  Under  the  current  law,  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  time  during  which 
former  spouses  may  seek  division  of  a  mem- 
ber's retired  pay.  Therefore,  divorced  mili- 
tary members  who  may  be  subject  to  FSPA 
claims  must  live  under  a  shadow  of  uncer- 
tainty about  their  retired  pay  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  former  spouse.  Not  only  is 
this  unfair  to  retired  members,  but  it  is  in- 
consistent with  common  legal  practice.  Al- 
most every  action  of  law.  civil  or  criminal, 
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has  a  statutory  time  beyond  which  the  ac- 
tion may  not  be  brought.  Moreover,  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  is  provided  under  other 
federal  government  retirement  systems: 

1)  Foreign  Service — To  be  recognized  as 
valid  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  (FSRDS),  a  court 
order  directing  payment  of  an  annuity  to  a 
former  spouse  must  be  issued  within  24 
months  of  the  date  of  the  final  divorce.  22 
U.S.C.  54054(a)(4). 

2)  Central  Intelligence  Agency — Court  or- 
ders giving  payments  from  a  retirement  an- 
nuity to  former  spouses  must  be  issued  with- 
in 12  months  after  the  divorce  becomes  final. 
50  U.S.C.  §403  note,  section  222(a)(7),  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  164 
for  Certain  Employees. 

Problem  #2:  Under  FSPA,  courts  may  not 
divide  a  member's  retired  pay  unless  the 
court  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  member  by 
virtue  of  (1)  the  member's  residence,  other 
than  because  of  military  assignment,  in  the 
court's  territorial  jurisdiction,  (11)  the  mem- 
ber's domicile  within  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion, or  (Hi)  the  member's  consent  to  the 
court's  jurisdiction.  However,  it  is  not  clear 
from  the  statute  whether  these  Jurisdic- 
tional requirements  apply  only  in  original 
divorce  actions  or,  where  retired  pay  was  not 
considered  in  the  original  divorce  and  a  later 
partition  action  is  brought,  whether  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  independently  established  for 
the  partition  action.  State  courts  have  been 
inconsistent  in  their  interpretation.  In  many 
states,  courts  have  retained  jurisdiction  over 
subseqent  partition  actions  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  Jurisdiction  in  the  original  pro- 
ceeding, despite  the  absence  of  any  express 
reservation  of  jurisdiction. 

Example  »1:  An  Army  enlisted  member  and 
his  spouse  were  divorced  in  1982  in  an  Ari- 
zona court.  The  member,  who  has  never  lived 
or  resided  in  Arizona,  was  overseas  at  the 
time.  He  did  not  contest  the  proceeding  and 
accepted  service  of  the  divorce  decree.  No 
mention  was  made  of  his  retired  pay.  In  1989, 
the  former  spouse  initiated  an  action  in  Ari- 
zona to  divide  the  anticipated  retired  pay  of 
the  member,  who  was  still  on  active  duty. 

Counsel  for  the  military  member  made  a 
special  appearance  in  Arizona  courts  and  ar- 
gued that  the  court  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  di- 
vide his  retired  pay.  However,  the  Arizona 
court  granted  the  former  spouse  half  of  the 
member's  retired  pay  upon  his  retirement. 
The  court's  rationale  was  that  by  accepting 
service  the  member  consented  to  the  court's 
Jurisdiction  in  the  original  divorce  action, 
and  that  jurisdiction  continued  at  the  time 
of  the  partition. 

Counsel  for  the  member  petitioned  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  not  to  recognize  the 
court  order  based  on  Improper  Jurisdiction, 
under  FSPA.  The  petition  was  denied  by  the 
chief  of  the  legal  office,  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service  (Indianapolis  Center), 
who  wrote:  "It  has  long  been  our  policy  that 
when  a  court  obtains  Jurisdiction  over  a 
party  in  a  divorce  or  separation  proceeding 
that  jurisdiction  continues  for  any  ancillary 
proceeding  to  distribute  community  prop- 
erty since  the  latter  action  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  jurisdiction  originally  con- 
ferred." 

Thus,  the  military  member  was  impacted 
by  a  law  (FSPA)  not  yet  in  effect  when  he 
was  divorced— and  which  might  well  have  in- 
fluenced his  appraisal  of  the  jurisdictional 
issues  at  the  time  of  his  divorce. 

Example  »2:  An  opposite  view  has  been 
taken  in  California.  An  Air  Force  officer  and 
his  wife  were  divorced  in  1971  in  California, 
with  no  mention  made  of  the  officer's  retired 
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benefits.  In  1983  the  former  spouse  filed  an 
action  to  partition  the  omitted  asset.  The  re- 
tired member,  then  residing  In  Maryland, 
made  a  special  appearance  in  California  to 
contest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California 
court  in  the  partition  proceeding.  The 
former  spouse  argued  that  the  court's  juris- 
diction continued  unabated  from  the  1971  di- 
vorce proceeding. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  former  spouse's 
action  for  division  of  community  property  is 
a  "separate  and  Independent  action"  for 
which  jurisdiction  must  be  newly  acquired. 
Citing  the  jurisdictional  requirements  of 
FSPA,  the  court  further  held  that  since  the 
retired  member  neither  consented  to  Califor- 
nia's jurisdiction  nor  resided  in  the  state,  ju- 
risdiction was  lacking.  Tarvin  v.  Tarvin,  187 
Cal.  App.3d  56  (1986). 

SECTION  6 

Purpose:  Make  more  specific  the  current 
prohibition  on  division  of  veterans'  disabil- 
ity compensation. 

Problem:  Since  its  enactment.  FSPA  has 
excluded  veterans'  disability  compensation 
from  the  definition  of  "disposable  retired 
pay"  subject  to  division  as  property.  This  po- 
sition has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  FSPA  does  not  give 
state  courts  the  power  to  treat,  as  property 
divisible  upon  divorce,  military  retired  pay 
that  has  been  waived  to  receive  veterans  dis- 
ability benefits.  Mansell  v.  Mansell.  109  S.  Ct. 
2023  (May  30,  1989).  However,  numerous  state 
courts  have  Ignored  both  FSPA  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  this  issue  and  continue  to 
issue  orders  dividing  disability  pay. 

Example  #1:  In  the  Marisell  case.  Air  Force 
Major  Gerald  Mansell  In  1983  sought  modi- 
fication of  a  property  settlement  agreement 
in  which  he  had  agreed  (at  the  time  of  the  di- 
vorce In  1979)  to  pay  his  former  spouse  half  of 
his  disability  benefits  in  addition  to  half  of 
his  retired  pay.  After  losing  in  the  California 
courts,  Maj.  Mansell  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  won.  The  matter  was  re- 
manded to  the  California  courts  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  However,  on  jurisdic- 
tional grounds,  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peal reinstated  the  community  property  di- 
vision of  the  disability  pay.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  denied  review.  Counsel  for 
Maj.  Mansell  has  had  to  petition  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  for 
direct  entry  of  judgment. 

Example  #2:  In  1987  in  New  Mexico— 10 
years  after  a  couple  were  divorced — the 
former  spouse  sought  to  divide  the  retired 
member's  previously  undivided  military  re- 
tired pay,  including  disability  pay.  A  trial 
court  granted,  and  appeals  court  affirmed, 
the  division  of  disability  pay.  Following  the 
Mansell  decision,  the  member  sought  to  mod- 
ify the  trial  court's  decision.  Both  at  the 
trial  level  and  on  subsequent  appeal,  the  New 
Mexico  courts  refused  to  give  retroactive  ap- 
plication to  Mansell  despite  the  fact  that  the 
FSPA  prohibition  on  including  disability  pay 
as  part  of  divisible  retired  pay  had  been  in 
effect  four  years  before  the  former  spouse 
commenced  her  action  to  divide  the  mem- 
ber's retired  pay.  Toupal  v.  Toupal,  109  NM 
774,  790  P.2d  1055  (1990). 

SECTION  7 

Purpose:  (1)  FYohibits  courts  from  ordering 
any  payments  under  FSPA  from  active  duty 
pay.  (2)  FYohibits  courts  from  ordering  any 
pre-retirement  payments  equivalent  to 
amounts  a  member  could  be  required  to  pay 
under  FSPA  had  the  member  retired  and 
began  receiving  retired  pay.  (3)  Prohibits 
courts  from  ordering  retired  members  re- 
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called  to  active  duty  to  make  payments  re- 
sulting fi-om  a  FSPA  division  while  on  active 
duty. 

Problem  #1:  Courts  in  some  states  have  or- 
dered active  duty  members  to  begin  paying 
former  spouses  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
former  spouse's  share  of  the  member's  an- 
ticipated retired  pay.  Such  courts  have  rea- 
soned that  if  military  retired  pay  is  divisible 
property,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  a  current 
value  of  the  former  spouse's  portion.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  decisions,  many  members  have 
decided  to  retire  early  or  leave  the  service 
before  qualifying  for  retirement. 

Example:  A  Navy  captain  and  physician— a 
department  head  at  a  major  Navy  hospital- 
had  23  years  of  service  when  a  California 
court  ordered  him  to  pay  part  of  his  active 
duty  pay  to  his  former  spouse  as  "current 
value"  retirement  benefits.  He  had  been 
planning  to  spend  30  years  in  the  Navy.  But 
under  the  strain  of  the  premature  payments, 
he  retired  early,  depriving  the  Navy  of  a 
highly  skilled  and  trained  asset. 

Problem  #2:  Numerous  retirees  were  re- 
called to  active  duty  during  Opieration 
Desert  Shield/Storm.  In  many  cases,  former 
spouses  receiving  FSPA  payments  petitioned 
for  the  continuation  of  payments  out  of  ac- 
tive duty  pay.  The  military  finance  center 
refused  to  do  this.  However,  some  members 
who  have  been  making  FSPA  payments  were 
forced  to  comply  with  court  orders  requiring 
them  to  continue  paying  the  same  amount 
from  active  duty  pay.  All  FSPA  payments 
should  cease  upon  recall,  since  the  member 
no  longer  is  In  receipt  of  retired  pay.  (FSPA 
payments  begin  again  upon  the  member's  de- 
parture from  active  duty.)  The  proposed 
amendment  would  prevent  courts  from  or- 
dering recalled  members  to  make  payments 
based  on  a  FSPA  award  while  in  receipt  of 
active  duty  pay. 


MUNICIPAL  CLERKS'  WEEK 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  following  proclamation  which  the 
Cedar  Lake  Town  Courx;il  recently  passed  to 
recognize  the  important  contritxrtions  of  our 
Nation's  municipal  clerks  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Proclamation:  Municipal  Clerks'  Week: 
May  5  Through  May  11, 1991 

Whereas,  It  is  imperative  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  that  a  well-informed  citizenry 
participate  in  the  operation  of  their  local 
government;  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Municipal  Clerk  pro- 
vides the  communication  link  between  the 
citizen,  the  local  government  legislative 
body  and  administrative  departments,  and 
agencies  of  government  at  other  levels;  and 

Whereas,  the  Municipal  Clerks  serve  as  the 
information  center  on  the  functions  of  their 
local  government  by  making  available  the 
records  of  local  government,  distribution  of 
published  materials  and  reports,  presen- 
tations before  community  and  school  groups, 
and  answering  questions  on  the  government 
activities  and  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Municipal  Clerks  and  their 
staff  have  upon  their  own  initiative  partici- 
pated in  education  programs,  seminars, 
workshops  and  the  annual  meetings  of  their 
state,    province,    and    international    profes- 
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slonal  organizations  which  not  only  im- 
proved the  operation  of  their  office  but 
through  their  achievements  and  awards  have 
brought  favorable  publicity  to  the  commu- 
nities that  they  serve. 

Now.  Therefore.  I  Robert  H.  Camahan, 
President  of  the  Cedar  Lake  Town  Council. 
Cedar  Lake.  Indiana,  do  recognize  the  week 
of  May  5  through  May  11,  1991,  as  Municipal 
Clerks'  Week,  and  further  extend  apprecia- 
tion to  our  Municipal  Clerk,  Geraldlne  H. 
Kortokrax,  and  to  all  Municipal  Clerks  for 
the  vital  services  they  perform  and  their  ex- 
emplary dedication  to  the  communities  they 
represent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  GILBERT 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Kenneth  Gilbert, 
of  Central  Falls,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Central 
Falls  High  School,  in  Central  Falls,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Central  Falls  High  School  wtio  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  trfend  of  academk: 
achievement,  community  involvement,  arxl 
leadership  qualities. 

Kenneth  Gilbert  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  and  shares  top  rank  in  his  graduating 
class.  He  also  has  participated  on  the  soccer 
team  and  in  the  school  tjarxj.  In  additk>n,  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  school  nfiodel  legislature 
and  received  a  second  grant  at  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Scierx^e  Fair.  He  has  also  received 
the  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Leadership  Award  for 
school  leadership  and  excellence  in  social 
studies. 

I  commend  Kenneth  Gilbert  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  t)est  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  CLEAN  UP  OF 
HARZARDOUS  MATERIALS  AT 
MILITARY  BASES  SCHEDULED  TO 
CLOSE 


HON.  GARY  CONDIT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  addresses  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  facing  a  community  in  my  corv 
gressional  district  arxj  other  communities 
around  the  country.  As  you  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recently  announced  a  list  of 
military  bases  proposed  for  closure  as  part  of 
the  military  buikl  down  mandated  under  the 
Defense  Base  Closures  and  Realignments 
Act. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  k)cated  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  among  those  bases  pro- 
posed by  the  Defense  Department  to  t)e 
closed.  While  I  have  some  doubts  about  the 
criteria  used  to  determine  which  bases  shoukj 


no  new  consi 
none  of  \he 
these  restrictioi 
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be  dosed,  the  l^islation  ttiat  I  am  introducing 
today  addresses  a  probtem  that  will  face  the 
community  of  Atwater  should  the  Defense 
Base  Ck^ure  arxj  Realignn>ent  Commission 
decide  that  Castle  should  indeed  close. 

Castle  Air  For^e  Base  is  on  the  national  pri- 
orities list  develbped  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmertal  Response,  Compensation, 
arxJ  Liability  A:t  of  1980.  This  so-called 
Superfurxj  site  has  36  identified  hazardous 
waiste  sites.  The  contamination  includes 
trichloroethylenel  (TCE),  benzene, 

tetrachkxoethylefie  (PCE),  cis  1,2- 
Dichloroethylenei  chloroform,  1 ,22- 

dichloroethane,  vinyl  chloride,  cartxin  tetra- 
chloride, arxj  chlpromettiane.  All  of  ttiese  sub- 
stances are  contaminating  the  soil  arxJ  water 
in  and  arourxj  Castle  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  the  19ap  law,  if  Castle  AFB  is  closed 
and  the  contamiitation  not  cleaned  up,  the  ex- 
isting buildings  at  Castle  AFB  could  be  rented 
or  leased  to  businesses  or  industry.  However, 
>n  could  take  place  and 
coukf  be  sold.  Ot)viously, 
woukj  only  add  to  the  eco- 
rxMTiJc  turmoil  inj  the  community.  There  is  no 
doubt  Ihai  the  cluing  of  a  military  base  brings 
economk:  trouW^  to  a  community.  However,  I 
believe  tfiat  it  i^  our  responsitxiity  to  ensure 
that  these  commLnities  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  convert  ttieir  economies  and  attract 
industry  to  mairtain  viability.  In  the  case  of 
Castle  AFB  the  availability  of  the  land  and  fa- 
cilities for  other  purposes  will  be  instrumental 
in  tt>e  ability  of  tfie  community  to  rebound  from 
the  impact  of  the!  base  ck>sure. 

In  addrtkxi  to  ^e  ecorwmk:  prot)<ems  facing 
the  cojTwnunity  fiere  are  some  very  serious 
health  corskJer^tk^ns  that  must  be  kept  in 
mirxl.  The  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Atwater 
fias  already  beet)  contaminated  by  sut>stances 
used  on  the  b^.  In  fact  in  1987  the  Air 
Force  gave  the  city  nearly  $1  millk}n  to  buikl 
a  well  for  the  ciw  because  the  city's  well  had 
been  contaminaied.  While  the  current  water 
supply  is  still  usible,  the  ground  water  supply 
is  quickty  being  tainted  and  eventually  this 
new  well  will  alfo  tie  contaminated.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  situation  ttiat  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  ensure  that 
the  Fediaral  Government  fulfills  its  responsibil- 
ity to  those  cofnmunities  tfiat  lose  military 
t>ases  and  are  left  with  contaminated  unusable 
land.  SpedfKally.  tfie  bill  requires  tfiat  75  per- 
cent of  the  dean  up  activity  be  completed  be- 
fore the  base  ckses  or  a  substantial  reduction 
in  force  and  operations  occurs.  The  bill  ttien 
requires  that  thp  remairvng  25  percent  be 
completed  withir^  the  folk>wing  2  years.  With- 
out this  iegistatidn  these  areas  coukj  becon% 
vast  wastetarxtei  My  b»\\  gives  communities 
facing  the  k)ss  ol  their  ecorvxnk:  base  \he  op- 
portunity to  rebiikj  and  revitalize  by  ensuring 
a  timely  dean  up  of  hazardous  waste.  I  urge 
my  coleagues  tajjoin  me  in  supporting  this  inv 
portani  legislati 

Acopy  of  the  I 


ation  folk>ws: 
H.R. - 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America  in 

8CHKDULB  FOR  CERTAIN 
ON    SUFERTUND    NATIONAL 
I  LIST. 

EDULE  FOR  CERTAIN  BASES 

ON  National  PHioRrnES  Usr.— With  respect 


Be  it  enacted  i 
Toentatives  of  th 
Congress  i 
SBCnON  L 
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to  each  military   installation  described  in 
subsection  (b)— 

(1)  before  the  installation  is  closed  or  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  its  operations  have  oc- 
curred, at  least  75  percent  of  the  remedial  ac- 
tion required  on  the  installation  pursuant  to 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.)  shall  be  completed;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  in- 
stallation is  closed  or  substantial  reductions 
in  its  operations  have  occurred,  all  of  the  re- 
medial action  required  on  the  installation 
pursuant  to  such  Act  shall  be  completed. 

(b)  AppucABiLnr.— This  Act  applies  to 
each  military  installation— 

(1)  which  is  on  the  National  Priorities  List 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  which  is  to  be  closed  pursuant  to  title 
n  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  100-526;  10  U.S.C.  2687  note),  pursuant 
to  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realigrn- 
ment  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title  XXIX  of 
Public  Law  101-510:,  or  otherwise  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "military  installation"  means 
a  base,  camp,  post,  station,  yard,  center, 
homeport  facility  for  any  ship,  or  other  ac- 
tivity under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department. 

(2)  The  term  "remedial  action"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  101  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (41 
U.S.C.  9601). 
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SUSPENDING  BAN  ON  PUBLIC  AS- 
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(a)  Cleanup 


HON.  CALVIN  DOOLEY 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  make  legalized 
aliens  eligit>le  to  receive  putilk:  assistance  in 
times  of  federally  declared  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  nnade 
abundantly  clear  in  my  disti-k^t  in  central  Cali- 
fomia  when  a  deep  freeze  stnxk  in  late  De- 
cerrtoer,  wiping  out  citrus  and  other  cokJ-sen- 
sitive  crops  and  sending  a  devastating  shiver 
through  the  farm-tjased  economy  of  the  re- 
gion. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
freeze  is  a  story  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  8,  whk:h  I  am  entering 
into  ttie  Recxdrd. 

Most  of  the  15,000  people  put  out  of  work 
by  the  freeze  were  farm  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  legalized  aliens  through  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
(IRCA). 

In  a  span  of  2  chilling  weeks,  many  of  ttiese 
farm  worker  families  tost  ttieir  sole  means  of 
support.  They  suddenly  were  in  desperate 
need  of  items  like  food— including  infant  for- 
mula— and  required  help  in  making  rent  and 
nrx>rtgage  payments  and  paying  utility  bills. 
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The  protilem  is,  IRCA  prohibits  legalized 
aliens  from  receiving  many  forms  of  public  as- 
sistance for  a  5-year  period. 

So  when  President  Bush  declared  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 1  that  an  emergency  existed  in  freeze- 
ravaged  California  counties,  many  of  these 
families — in  the  United  States  legally  through 
IRCA— were  not  eligible  for  available  emer- 
gency help. 

My  bill  would  lift  that  t>an  in  time  of  a  feder- 
ally declared  emergency,  such  as  exists  now 
in  Califomia. 

I  understand  and  support  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  5-year  ban  required  through  IRCA. 
However,  in  times  of  emergency  it's  only  right 
that  people  be  allowed  to  receive  help.  My  bill 
makes  that  help  available  only  in  cases  of 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  and  only 
for  tf>e  prescribed  length  of  the  emergency. 

Another  extremely  frustrating  component  of 
the  crop  freeze  is  that  immigration  status  is 
not  a  criterion  for  some  publicly  available  as- 
sistance, but  many  families  have  stayed  away 
from  getting  help  for  fear  of  reprisal. 

Compounding  this  problem,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  has  b»een  unwilling 
or  unable  to  issue  a  clear  directive  on  this 
issue. 

This  lac^k  of  a  clear  signal  has  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  many  farm  wort<ers  and  their  families 
in  need  who  for  all  intents  and  purposes  have 
stayed  in  hkjing. 

My  bill  sends  that  clear  signal.  It  tells  legal 
aliens  in  need  that  during  times  of  disaster 
they  can  get  public  assistance  with  no  strings 
attached. 

There  will  be  no  reprisal.  Their  immigration 
status  won't  be  jeopardized.  Their  families 
won't  go  hungry.  They  won't  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes. 

We  in  tt>e  United  States  have  a  nnoral  obli- 
gation to  assist  people  within  our  borders  in 
times  of  crisis.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  1991] 

In  Freeze's  Wake,  Desperation  for  Citrus 

Workers 

(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

Exeter,  Calif.,  April  5.— Since  they  were 
youngsters,  Jose  and  Delia  Ayon  toiled 
under  the  California  sun  to  pick  and  pack 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  fill  American 
supermarkets.  Now  they  cannot  get  enough 
food  for  their  seven  children,  and  they  face 
losing  the  small  house  they  built  with  their 
own  hands. 

The  Ayons  and  thousands  of  other  farm 
workers  in  similar  straits  are  part  of  a 
human  calamity  that  is  unfolding  across  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  central  California  as  a 
result  of  the  freeze  in  December  that  de- 
stroyed the  orange  and  lemon  crops,  and  put 
thousands  out  of  work. 

Eviction  notices,  foreclosures,  desperation, 
shame  and  hunger  are  sweeping  through 
communities  like  this,  overwhelming  relief 
workers. 

"I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  be- 
fore," said  Lall  Moheno,  a  community  serv- 
ices aide  who  has  spent  22  years  working 
with  migrant  farm  workers.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  wanted  to  quit  work.  We  are 
physically  worn  out.  None  of  us  have  ever  ex- 
perienced such  a  disaster." 

Unlike  earthquakes,  floods  and  other  such 
disasters,  the  citrus  ft-eeze  has  inflicted  its 
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devastation  slowly.  It  Is  only  now,  as  work- 
ers run  out  of  savings  and  realize  there  will 
be  little  work  for  another  year  or  more,  that 
the  enormity  of  the  misfortune  has  begun  to 
sink  in. 

Families,  almost  entirely  Mexicans  and 
Mexican-Americans,  line  up  at  a  food  bank 
here,  one  of  50  in  Tulare  County.  They  are  so 
hungry  that  they  can  often  be  seen  breaking 
open  the  weekly  rations  as  they  leave. 

Leaders  of  FoodLink,  the  not-for-profit 
agency  that  supplies  the  banks,  estimate 
they  provide  only  one-third  of  the  food  that 
la  needed,  and  they  say  infants  are  lacking 
adequate  nourishment  because  their  mothers 
use  dried  milk  instead  of  formula,  which  is 
out  of  their  financial  reach. 

Particularly  poignant  is  the  plight  of  the 
thousands  of  Mexican  families  who,  under 
terms  of  the  amnesty  granted  under  immi- 
gration law,  are  barred  from  applying  for 
public  assistance,  including  welfare  and  food 
stamps,  for  five  years.  Faced  with  hungry 
children,  many  have  risked  applying  any- 
way, or  have  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  crisis  has  produced  a  level  of  coopera- 
tion between  employers  and  workers  that 
people  on  both  sides  say  is  without  parallel 
in  California  agriculture  in  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Within  days  of  the  freeze,  an  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Freeze  Relief  Task  Force  was 
formed;  it  now  includes  80  people  represent- 
ing 52  organizations  and  businesses  in  Tulare 
County.  Owners  of  closed  packing  houses 
have  solicited  food  donations  throughout  the 
state,  and  trucking  companies  have  provided 
trucks  to  distribute  it. 

Help  fi-om  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  slow,  but  now  appears  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. At  the  request  of  Gov.  Pete  Wilson, 
President  Bush  has  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  33  counties,  and  officials  here  say 
that  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  the  President  is 
expected  to  sign  an  order  authorizing  emer- 
gency housing  aid  for  up  to  a  year  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

Housing  has  become  the  most  critical 
issue,  as  families  are  forced  to  double  and 
triple  up  and  landlords  face  foreclosures  on 
loans. 

Graphic  reminders  of  the  freeze  that  hit 
trom  Dec.  21  to  25  are  everywhere.  Millions  of 
navel  and  Valencia  oranges  lie  rotting  In  the 
groves  throughout  Tulare,  Fresno  and  Kern 
Counties,  the  center  of  the  citrus  industry. 
The  loss  to  the  growers  was  $500  million,  and 
packers  and  shippers  lost  S500  million,  said 
Curtis  D.  Lynn,  Tulare  County  director  for 
the  University  of  California  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension In  Vlsalia. 

He  estimates  that  the  freeze  killed  52  mil- 
lion cartons  of  navel  oranges,  46  million  car- 
tons of  Valencia  oranges  and  5  million  car- 
tons of  lemons.  Mr.  Lynn  said  there  also  was 
extensive  damage  to  other  crops,  including 
avocados,  olives,  pistachios,  sugar  beets  and 
winter  vegetables. 

More  than  15,000  pickers  and  packers  were 
laid  off  almost  Immediately,  and  the  ripple 
effect  has  been  ruinous  for  groceries,  res- 
taurants, clothing  stores  and  countless  other 
businesses  In  Exeter  and  nearby  towns,  in- 
cluding Lindsay,  Tulare  and  Vlsalia,  the 
county  scat.  Unemployment  in  Tulare  Coun- 
ty was  21.7  percent  in  February,  compared  to 
12.3  percent  a  year  ago. 

That  statistic  includes  Delia  and  Jose 
Ayon. 

WATCHINO  GAINS  DISAPPEAR 

After  years  of  deprivation,  living  in  mi- 
grant camps  and  tiny,  cramped  apartments, 
the  Ayons  found  a  measure  of  dignity  when 
they  built  their  own  house  three  years  ago 
with  help  from  a  Government  program  for 
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low-income  people.  Normally,  this  would  be 
the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  Mr.  Ayon, 
who  used  to  earn  about  S300  a  week  plucking 
navel  oranges  flx)m  October  until  May,  when 
the  Valencias  start. 

But  since  Mr.  Ayon  was  laid  off  in  Janu- 
ary, the  family  has  relied  on  unemployment 
insurance  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children,  a  Government  program  for  low- 
income  people.  They  are  a  month  behind  on 
paying  the  mortgage,  $313  a  month  including 
taxes  and  insurance,  and  they  talk  of  closing 
the  house,  pulling  the  children  out  of  school 
and  going  to  Oregon  and  Washington  to  pick 
cherries  and  apples  this  summer  and  fall. 

"We  don't  want  to  lose  this  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Ayons,  as  six  of  her  seven  childreu  lis- 
tened in  their  small  living  room,  decorated 
with  family  pictures.  "Who  will  rent  to 
seven  kids?  This  place  was  like  a  palace  for 
us.  We  were  making  it  O.K." 

Mrs.  Ayon  has  taken  to  making  her  own 
tortillas,  and  the  children  have  had  to  for- 
sake after-school  snacks. 

Saving  families  like  the  Ayons  from  home- 
lessness  has  become  the  top  priority  for 
United  Way  and  other  social-service  agen- 
cies. "It  has  reached  the  breaking  point," 
said  Cathi  Lamp,  an  economist  and  nutri- 
tionist at  the  cooperative  extension  and 
president  of  the  FoodLink  board.  "Rent  and 
utilities  are  the  first  priority;  food  is  a  close 
second.  It's  cheaper  to  keep  them  in  their 
homes  than  to  get  back  on  their  feet  if 
they're  homeless." 

Carolyn  Rose,  executive  director  of  Com- 
munity Services  and  Employment  Training, 
a  private  not-for-profit  community  action 
organization  that  operates  in  Tulare  County, 
said  that  more  than  2,700  families  had  re- 
quested help  with  housing  and  utility  pay- 
ments and  that  the  agency  could  help  only 
200.  She  said  landlords  and  lenders  had  been 
extraordinarily  lenient,  but  were  close  to  ex- 
hausting their  capacity. 

In  addition,  utility  companies  have  been 
quite  generous,  she  said.  The  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  for  example,  has  set  up  a 
special  $25,000  fund  to  forgive  the  bills  of  the 
unemployed.  She  said  the  Federal  emergency 
housing  aid  was  desperately  needed. 

HELP  APPROACHES  ITS  LIMIT 

As  for  food,  Sandy  Beals,  executive  direc- 
tor of  FoodLink  for  Tulare  County,  said  the 
not-for-profit  agency  was  stretched  to  the 
limit.  "The  typical  family  comes  in  and  says 
it  has  no  food,"  she  said.  "They  get  a  35- 
pound  food  basket  for  a  week.  For  a  family 
of  eight,  that  does  not  last  long.  Children  are 
going  to  school  hungry." 

Worker  advocates  have  been  moved  at  the 
response  to  the  workers'  troubles  by  employ- 
ers like  Sunkist  Growers,  LoBue  Brothers 
and  Shropshire  Trucking,  and  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  represents  grow- 
ers. Relations  between  the  bureau,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  employers,  and  labor  rep- 
resenting the  workers  have  often  been  bitter 
in  previous  years. 

In  all  this,  one  group  remains  in  limbo — 
the  thousands  of  Mexican  families  who 
claimed  amnesty  after  the  1967  immigration 
law  was  enacted.  They  jeopardize  their  sta- 
tus here  if  they  apply  for  many  public  assist- 
ance programs  to  cope  with  the  freeze. 

Soledad  and  Herminio  Cruz  trom  Oaxaca 
state  in  southeastern  Mexico,  for  example, 
have  lived  in  Exeter  for  eight  years,  picking 
n*uit.  They  took  amnesty  and  two  years  ago 
bought  a  small  house  behind  a  chain-link 
fence  on  the  edge  of  town,  where  they  live 
with  their  four  children,  ages  15  months  to  10 
years.  Mrs.  Cruz  is  pregnant  with  a  fifth 
child. 
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Given  their  immigration  status,  the  Cruzes 
hesitated  to  apply  for  food  stamps.  But  with 
no  savings  and  a  family  of  crying  mouths, 
they  risked  it.  The  family  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  sell  the  house  and  return  to  Mex- 
ico for  now. 

Little  relief  is  in  sight. 

Given  the  damage  to  the  citrus  trees,  only 
60  percent  to  70  percent  of  the  usual  crop  is 
expected  to  be  harvested  later  this  year  and 
next.  This  means  that  unemployment  and 
deprivation  will  be  the  norm  here  long  after 
the  sun  has  warmed  the  orange  and  lemon 
groves  of  central  California. 


MARY  VANNESS  OF  GLENS  FALLS, 
NY:  ELKS  "MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR" 


HON.  GERALD  Bit.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 199J 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mothers  have 
always  been  at  the  heart  of  American  families. 

There  is  no  more  important  human  relatiorv 
ship  than  the  one  everyone  has  with  his  nDoth- 
er.  It's  why  we  put  so  much  importance  on 
Mothers'  Day  in  America,  and  thafs  why  we 
have  popular  songs  celebrating  love  arxj  af- 
fection for  mothers. 

And  tfiat  is  why  I  am  proud  to  txing  to  your 
attention  Mrs.  Mary  VanNess,  Glens  Falls  Elks 
Lodge  Numtjer  81  Mottier  of  the  Year.  She  will 
be  honored  at  a  public  reception  this  Sunday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  book  coukj  be  written  about 
the  adversity  Mrs.  VanNess  overcame,  about 
the  personal  sacrifices  she  made,  and  about 
the  strength  arxj  compasskin  she  displayed 
when  ttiose  qualities  were  needed  most. 

The  proudest  jewels  on  her  crown  are  her 
chikJren.  The  health  and  well-being  of  her 
sons  William  and  Tom  and  daughter  Gail  have 
always  been  her  greatest  rewards.  She  has 
never  sought  praise  for  herself.  Nevertheless. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  arxJ  everyone  in  this 
Congress  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Mary  VanNess.  Glens  Falls  Elks  Mother  of  the 
Year. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  place  in  today's  RECORD 
an  artcle  on  Mrs.  VanNess  by  my  local  news- 
paper, the  Glens  Falls  Post-Star. 

Mary  VanNess  Chosen  Elks'  Mother-of- 
the-Year 

Glens  Falls  Elks  Lodge  No.  81  has  chosen 
its  annual  mother-of-the-year  candidate, 
Mrs.  Mary  VanNess  of  Glens  Falls,  to  be  hon- 
ored at  a  public  reception  at  2  p.m.,  Sunday, 
Mays. 

In  the  words  of  her  children,  "She  hasn't 
been  only  the  'best  mom  in  the  world,'  but 
also  the  best  friend,  dad  and  whatever  else 
our  needs  have  been,  not  only  to  her  family 
but  to  everyone  else." 

A  living  testimony  to  this  mother's  deter- 
mination and  influence  is  the  success  of  her 
children.  Her  oldest  son,  William  VanNess,  is 
an  Investigator  for  the  Warren  County  Sher- 
IfTs  Department.  Her  younger  son,  "Tom,  is 
employed  by  the  Town  of  Queensbury  High- 
way Department  and  her  daughter,  Gail,  is  a 
work  leader  at  C.R.  Bard  on  Bay  Road. 

The  reception  is  open  to  the  public  and 
anyone  wishing  to  attend  and  honor  VanNess 
is  welcome. 
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THE  200TH 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLlfeH  CONSTITUTION 


"All  power  in 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENUEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thj  Tsday.  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTL  EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  t  j  commerrxxate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  'olish  Constitution.  Tomorrow  is 
a  time  to  recognize  the  Polish  heritage  of 
commitment  to  freedom,  justice,  and  equality. 

This  constJtition,  secorxj  in  history  only  to 
our  own,  was  to  be  the  sole  catalyst  that 
helped  initiate  profound  change  and  social 
progress  in  Eastern  Europe.  Poland  desired 
ttie  same  libeibes  for  their  country  as  we  in 
the  United  Stai  es-denrocracy.  The  Polish  doc- 
ument of  freed  )m,  similar  to  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  envisioned  all  the  ideals  of  de- 
rrocracy  that  w  e  hoW  dear: 


civil  society  is  derived  from  the 


will  of  the  peof\e." 

On  this  day  n  May,  the  Polish  Sejm,  or  na- 
tional legislatite,  adopted  the  procedure  of 
maintaining  cc^trol  through  checks  and  bal- 
ances by  divldr>g  the  Polish  Government  into 
three  separate  and  equal  authorities:  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial.  The  rrxDSt  remark- 
able achievement  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
proved  to  be  tie  atjility  to  nonviolently  reform 
the  existir>g  go  (emment. 

The  concepi  of  modem  derrxxiracy,  which 
included  all  rinks  arvj  classes  of  society, 
quk*ly  becams  estatjJished  in  Poland.  Eco- 
nomic and  soyal  restrictions  whk;h  discrimi- 
nated against  the  nghts  of  the  middle-class 
arxj  peasantry ,  were  loosened.  Eventually, 
they  were  g  ven  full  civil  rights  through 
Kosciuszko's  proclamation,  "Uniwersal 
Polaniecki." 

On  May  3,  1791,  this  constitution  enat)led 
Poland  to  enjoy  freedom  from  an  oligarchic 
rule.  Unfortuni  itely,  there  independence  was 
short  lived.  Only  1  year  later,  hostile  foreign 
aggressors  btgan  partitioning  Poland.  The 
country  actual  y  disappeared  from  the  map, 
but  not  from  tt  e  hearts  of  ttiose  who  believed 
Poland  woukJ  jgain  one  day  be  an  independ- 
ent nation. 

While  the  C<  nstitution  lasted  for  only  1  year, 
the  irxJepend<  nee  it  guaranteed  influerx;ed 
their  lives  for  centuries.  After  years  of  foreign 
dominance  an<l  martial  law.  ttie  Poles  are  fi- 
nally making  ^nves  towards  autonomy.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  Constitution,  the  desire  for  free- 
dom, and  pridi  t  in  the  Polish  nafionality,  mod- 
em Polarxl  is  now  progressing  towards  their 
dream  of  dem<  cracy. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  waited  a  long 
time  to  see  t^eir  country  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  economic,  political,  and  religious 
stability.  The  belief  thai  tt>ey  woukJ  one  day  be 
able  to  reestablish  these  freedoms  through 
their  constitution,  sustained  ttiem  through  the 
darkest  hours  6f  ttieir  history. 

The  celebrai  k>n  of  ttie  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion in  1991 ,  r<  presents  the  bravery  of  millions 
of  Poles  wtx)  bught  fof  democracy  and  free- 
dom. We  mus^  take  ttie  time  to  give  Poland 
our  support.  ai|KJ  let  ttiem  know  that  ttie  entire 
free  worid  is  ji^atching  arxJ  praying  for  ttieir 
success. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  the  peo- 
ple of  Polish  ancestry  in  my  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  our  country  in  paying  tribute  to  ttie 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  I  can  only  riope  that 
this  struggle  for  independence  will  prove  to  be 
permanent  and  longlasting. 


MICHAEL  FISCHER  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  speech  given  in  Indianapolis  by  Mi- 
chael Fischer,  executive  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Mr.  Fischer  speaks  plainly,  kigically,  alarm- 
ingly and — if  the  Nation  will  only  awaken — 
hopefully. 

Address  by  Michael  Fischer.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Sierra  Club,  Edward  A.  Block 
Forum  Series,  April  14,  1991 
I.  introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  good 
evening. 

I  come  to  you  tonight  with  two  news  Items 
regarding  America's  energy  policy,  one  sur- 
prising and  one  sad. 

First  the  surprise.  Groups  who  have  been 
traditional  adversaries  In  the  energy  de- 
bate— the  environmental  community  and  the 
present  administration — say  that  their  goals 
for  the  nation's  energy  supplies  are  iden- 
tical: Independence,  affordabllity.  long-term 
security,  and  compatibility  with  a  clean  en- 
vironment. 

The  sad  part  Is  that  only  one  group  means 
it — and  we're  not  the  group  writing  energy 
policy. 

The  National  Energy  Strategy  proposed  by 
the  President's  advisers  in  February  has 
three  elements: 

1.  Drain  America  dry; 

2.  Blow  it  out  our  tailpipes;  and 

3.  To  hell  with  our  kids. 

A  fourth  element  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
technologically  and  economically  bankrupt 
nuclear  energy  Industry.  I  admit  this  last 
element  Is  a  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  Three 
Mile  Island  Chamt)er  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Chernobyl  Ministry  of  Tourism,  but  I  wonder 
if  we,  as  a  society,  really  want  to  take  this 
risk  again. 

The  so-called  National  Energy  "Strategy" 
emphasizes  exactly  those  sources  of  energy 
that  are  the  least  cost-efficient,  the  most 
subject  to  political  disruption,  the  most  pol- 
luting, and  that  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
begin  running  out  during  the  lifetimes  of  our 
children. 

Two  quantifiable  examples  of  American  en- 
ergy supply  and  use  symbolize  the  thinking 
about  energy  manifest  in  this  Incredible  doc- 
ument. 

The  first  example  concerns  opening  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  oil  drilling,  one 
of  the  Strategy's  recommendations.  The 
forecast  contained  in  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  for  production  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  0.1  million  barrels  per  day 
by  the  year  2010.  plateaulng  at  0.4  million 
barrels  per  day  by  2015.  These  are  the  govern- 
ment's own  numbers. 

But  let's  put  that  in  perspective.  The  Unit- 
ed States  uses  approximately  17  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  right  now.  In  1991.  If  by 
some  miracle  our  oil  consumption  were  to 
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stay  constant,  we  would  recover  slightly 
more  than  one-  half  of  one  percent  of  our 
dally  requirements  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  by  2010,  slightly  more  than  two  per- 
cent by  2015. 

For  that,  are  we  going  to  litter  the  coasts 
of  America  with  hundreds  of  submarine  tO|;ic 
waste  sites  and  major  oil  spills  waiting  to 
happen? 

The  second  example  is  worse.  The  Strategy 
also  recommends  opening  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  to  drilling.  This  vast 
and  as-yet-unspoiled  ecosystem  has  been 
rightly  called  the  American  Serengeti.  It  Is 
the  calving  ground  for  180,000  caribou.  It  Is 
the  habitat  for  dozens  of  rare  Arctic  species. 
It  Is  the  repository  of  an  incredibly  diverse 
gene  pool.  In  short.  It  is  a  part  of  our  natural 
heritage,  a  national  treasure,  a  living  re- 
membrance of  times  when  humans  were  Just 
one  factor  In  Nature — not  the  dominant  fac- 
tor. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  own  esti- 
mates for  the  total  capacity  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  3.57  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  Total. 

That  amount  would  supply  the  country's 
needs  for  210.5  days.  That's  30  weeks.  Seven 
months.  A  bit  over  half  a  year. 

And  the  Interior  Department  pegs  the 
chances  of  actually  finding  economically  re- 
coverable oil  there  at  46  percent.  Less  than 
one  In  two. 

And  for  that,  are  we  going  to  turn  the  last 
remaining  pristine  Arctic  ecosystem  pro- 
tected by  law  Into  Houston  North?  For  seven 
months  worth  of  oil  that  we  may  actually 
never  see? 

In  short,  this  Is  not  a  National  Energy 
Strategy  but  a  National  Energy  Tragedy. 
And  reaction  to  it  has  been  an  almost  uni- 
versal condemnation. 

The  environmental  community  Is  unani- 
mous In  deploring  the  strategy's  arrogant 
irrationality  and  obvious  pandering  to  the 
oil,  automobile,  and  nuclear  energy  special 
interests.  But  we  are  not  alone. 

The  energy  research  and  consulting  com- 
munity has  expressed  mystification  atiout 
why  It  Ignores  the  largest  opportunities  for 
an  Improved  energy  future. 

The  nation's  largest  utilities  have  decried 
its  shortsightedness  and  neglect  of  obvious 
opportunities  for  Improved  economic  per- 
formance. 

And  even  the  administration  itself  cannot 
present  a  unified  front  on  this  one.  Secretary 
of  Energy  James  Watklns,  hardly  an  envi- 
ronmental poster  child.  Is  reported  to  have 
said  that  this  absurd  document  cannot  even 
pass  the  environmental  "Laugh  Test." 

The  policy  as  It  now  stands  is  a  monument 
to  selfishness,  greed,  poor  stewardship,  and 
the  deification  of  the  status  quo.  But  If  It 
were  only  that.  It  would  still  be,  as  environ- 
mental assaults  go,  unremarkable. 

No,  the  thing  that  sets  this  effort  apart  Is 
that  it  represents  an  active  and  purposeful 
attempt  to  prevent  us  from  developing  the 
two  major  energy  resources  we  have  that  ac- 
tually will  help  us  achieve  our  energy  goals. 
If  energy  Independence  and  environmentally 
sustainable  economic  development  are  the 
desired  ends,  then  conservation  and  renew- 
able resources  are  by  far  the  most  rational 
means  of  achieving  them. 

Yet  If  you  look  for  any  shadow  of  a 
subtantlve  commitment  to  these  two  in  the 
National  Energy  Strategy,  you  will  look  In 
vain. 

II.  CONSERVATION  AND  RENEW ABLES 

The  argument  for  renewable  sources  of  en- 
ergy Is  obvious.  The  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council's  report  on  "Looking  for  Oil  in 
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All  the  Wrong  Places"  calculates  that  the 
total  available  energy  supply  in  the  U.S. 
from  renewable  resources  Is  the  equivalent  of 
9.6  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

The  total  U.S.  consumption  of  oil  now 
stands  at  6.2  billion  barrels  per  year.  In  other 
words,  we  could  clearly  meet  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  energy  needs  using  renewables 
if  we  would  only  make  the  commitment. 

And  this  is  not  Just  a  theoretical  argu- 
ment. In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  a 
vice  president  at  a  major  California  utility 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  contribution  [renewables]  could  make 
to  solving  energy  problems  is  substanWally 
underestimated.  We  have  found,  for  example, 
that  the  solar  thermal  generation  tech- 
nology existing  today,  if  concentrated  in  one 
relatively  small  and  remote  desert  valley  in 
California,  could  technically  supply  all  of 
the  electrical  needs  for  the  state. 

For  the  entire  state.  For  the  world's  thir- 
teenth-largest economy.  This  is  an  astound- 
ing piece  of  news. 

Yet  there  is  no  substantial  commitment  to 
renewable  resources  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy. 

The  conservation  argument  can  be  summed 
up  simply.  It  is  time  to  stop  choosing  the  ex- 
I)en8ive,  risky,  and  environmental  malignant 
option  of  drilling  for  new  supplies  of  oil.  It  is 
time  to  start  drilling  the  enormous  oil  fields 
that  exist  under  Detroit,  and  under  every 
commercial  and  residential  building  in 
America. 

The  advantages  of  drilling  these  conserva- 
tion oil  fields  are  obvious. 

First,  we  know  exactly  where  they  are  and 
how  big  they  are.  The  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  process  of  looking  for  economi- 
cally recoverable  oil  actually  in  the  ground 
out  there  can  be  avoided. 

Second,  we  know  exactly  how  much  it  will 
cost  to  exploit  these  conservation  oil  fields, 
and  that  these  costs  will  go  down  over  time. 
For  actual  oil  exploration  and  conventional 
power  generation,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
costs  vary  significantly.  And  they  are,  on  av- 
erage, increasing  with  time  as  supplies  dwin- 
dle. 

Third,  we  know  that  drilling  Detroit  yields 
tremendous  economic  benefits  in  terms  of  re- 
duced costs  for  each  unit  of  GNP  and  the  for- 
mation of  major,  long-term  export  markets 
for  the  technologies  of  energy  efficiency.  We 
don't  hamstring  the  rest  of  the  economy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oil,  auto,  and  nuclear  lob- 
bies. 

Fourth,  we  know  exactly  what  kind  of  en- 
vironmental damage  we  will  do  exploiting 
them:  zero.  We  don't  have  to  mount  a  con- 
certed assault  on  Mother  Earth,  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  our  biological  lives  in- 
creasingly toxic  and  dangerous,  meanwhile 
mouthing  platitudes  about  maintaining  our 
economic  quality  of  life. 

And  Fifth,  we  know  that  drilling  Detroit 
and  its  subsidiary  formations  actually 
achieves  the  goals  that  the  National  Energy 
Tragedy  espouses,  but  in  fact  places  forever 
beyond  our  reach. 

Let's  take  these  in  order. 
1.  We  Know  Where  and  How  Big  The  Oil  Fields 
Are 

First,  we  know  exactly  where  conservation 
oil  fields  are,  and  how  big  they  are. 

And  the  biggest  one  sits  under  Detroit.  The 
relationship  of  Detroit  to  fuel  efficiency  re- 
minds me  of  the  relationship  between  some 
kida  and  spinach:  it's  good  for  them,  but 
they  hate  it. 

In  the  1950b  and  '60s,  when  Americas  energy 
horixons  appeared  to  be  limitless,  the  auto- 
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makers  were  perfectly  happy  turning  out 
gas-guzzling  brontosaurs.  Fuel  was  cheap, 
and  the  determining  factor  in  sales  success 
had  more  to  do  with  styling  than  with  the 
engineering  prowess. 

In  the  '70s,  the  oil  shocks  gave  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  its  first  dose  of  spinach.  Con- 
gress, alarmed  at  the  cars  lining  up  at  gas 
stations  nationwide  proposed  legislation  in 
1974  Tihat  would  double  the  Corporate  Auto 
Fuel  Economy  or  CAFE  standards,  essen- 
tially on  average  miles  per  gallon  require- 
ment for  an  entire  fleet. 

The  auto  Industry  said  it  was  technically 
impossible.  Achieving  a  27.5  miles  per  gallon 
CAFE  standard  by  the  year  1985— a  100  per- 
cent Improvement  in  10  years— was  not  fea- 
sible. A  Ford  spokesperson  said: 

"[It]  would  require  a  Ford  product  line 
consisting  of  either  all  sub-Plnto-sized  vehi- 
cles, or  some  mix  of  vehicles  ranging  from  a 
sub-sub-compact  to  perhaps  a  Maverick." 

History  has  shown  how  false  and  self-inter- 
ested that  testimony  was.  And  as  soon  as  the 
oil  pressure  was  off,  advances  in  fuel  effi- 
ciency stagnated. 

Today,  the  pressure  is  increasing  again. 
Yet  when  the  industry  is  asked  to  raise 
CAFE  standards  to  40  miles  per  gallon— a  40 
percent  increase,  not  100  percent^we  heard 
the  same  old  song.  They  claim  it  is  not  tech- 
nically feasible  by  the  year  2000,  which  is  the 
target  date  set  by  Nevada  Senator  Richard 
Bryan's  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act. 

But    that    is    worse    than    disingenuous. 


Today — even 


we 


speak- 


prototype  automobiles  exist  that  get  be- 
tween twice  and  three  times  that  figure. 
Toyota  has  produced  a  five  passenger  vehicle 
that  gets  98  miles  per  gallon.  Renault  has  a 
car  that  gets  121  miles  per  gallon.  And 
Volkswagen  has  produced  an  auto  that  gets 
128  miles  per  gallon. 

These  are  not  plans  or  concepts.  They  are 
functioning  cars  made  out  of  steel  and  com- 
posites and  rubber  wheeling  around  test 
tracks  in  foreign  countries. 

And  the  U.S.  auto  industry  can't  manage 
40  miles  per  gallon? 

Other  conservation  oil  fields  exist,  of 
course.  They  exist  under  factories,  under 
houses,  under  public  and  commercial  build- 
ings, and  almost  anywhere  energy  is  used. 
And  this  brings  us  to  an  interesting  50/50  rule 
being  used  in  the  National  Energy  Strategy. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  all 
the  energy  used  In  the  United  States  is  wast- 
ed, through  transmission,  through  inefficient 
motors,  through  poorly  insulated  walls  and 
windows,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  present  adminis- 
tration offered  Congress  a  budget  request 
that  cuts  the  Federal  energy  conservation 
program  by  50  percent. 

The  program  that  could  save  us  50  percent 
of  all  the  energy  we  use  has  been  cut  by  50 
percent.  50/50.  Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  has 
shown  the  relative  performance  of  conserva- 
tion and  efficiency  versus  drilling  for  new 
domestic  oil  reserves.  Their  analysis  as- 
sumes that  the  largest  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  oil  is  true,  and  it  assumes  that  en- 
ergy services  will  be  provided  on  a  least-cost 
basis. 

Their  message  is  clear.  By  the  year  2020, 
when  the  oil  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will 
run  out  in  the  most  optimistic  scenario,  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  would  be  saving  us 
9.25  million  barrels  of  oil  every  day. 

And  the  administration  wants  to  cut  the 
conservation  budget  by  50  percent? 

The  so-called  National  Energy  Strategy 
commits  us  to  lives  of  Increasing  consump- 
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tlon.  But  that  means  that  when  supplies 
start  to  dwindle  or  increase  in  cost,  we  will 
find  ourselves  very  much  behind— behind 
more  efficient  competitors;  behind  In  re- 
search and  development  for  a  less  energy  in- 
tensive economy;  behind  in  our  implicit 
commitment  to  ur  families  to  leave  them  a 
world  they  can  live  in;  firmly  behind  the 
eight  ball. 

2.  We  Know  How  Much  Conservation  Costs 
Second,  we  know  exactly  how  much  it  will 

cost  to  exploit  these  conservation  oil  fields. 

In  a  recent  Op-Ed  piece  in  The  New  York 
Times,  Amory  and  Hunter  Lovins  sketched  a 
picture  of  how  we  might  rationally  Improve 
the  energy  efficiency  of  our  economy.  Given 
the  tremendous  savings  achievable  through 
energy  efficient  cars,  industrial  processes, 
and  buildings,  they  state  categorically  that 
the  U.S.  economy  could  be  run  at  its  present 
level  of  productivity  on  20  percent  of  the  oil 
It  now  consumes. 

And  that  the  cost  of  saving  that  oil  would 
be  five  dollars  per  barrel.  Think  about  it.  Is 
that  a  good  trade,  to  spend  25  percent  more 
per  barrel  of  oil,  but  to  use  80  pecent  less  oil? 
Sounds  good  to  me. 

3.  We  See  Other  Economic  Benefits 

The  Third  advantage  to  conservation  is 
that  it  encourages  the  development  of  new 
technologies  that  could  help  America  de- 
velop and  sustain  new,  long-term  export 
markets  that  will  make  us  a  stronger  world 
trading  partner. 

The  former  West  Germany  has  shown  how 
this  can  work.  For  various  reasons,  the  West 
German  economy  uses  a  lot  of  coal  for  en- 
ergy. As  the  consequences  of  polluting  their 
atmosphere  with  the  byproducts  of  coal  com- 
bustion became  clear,  they  started  an  inten- 
sive program  to  develop  smokestack  "scrub- 
bers" that  removed  these  toxins. 

It  was  a  significant  Investment.  But  today. 
Germany  is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
those  scrubbers.  And  they  find  themselves 
firmly  in  the  diver's  seat  In  a  market  that 
can  do  nothing  but  grow  as  air  pollution 
standards  become  stricter. 

Effective  conservation  requires  all  kinds  of 
other  technologies.  Superefficlent  electric 
motors  used  in  industrial  processes.  Continu- 
ously Variable  Transmissions  for  vehicles. 
Hlgh-mlleage  power  plants  for  cars  and 
trucks.  Economical  jet  engines  for  commer- 
cial aviation.  Insulation  technologies  for 
building  construction.  High-output  photo- 
voltaic cells  and  new  wlnd-turblne  designs 
for  electrical  generation.  Super  windows 
with  Insulation  values  similar  to  those  of 
walls  *  *  • 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  And  European  and 
Japanese  companies  are  already  beginning  to 
cash  In  on  this  development  bonanza. 

But  why  should  we  forfeit  these  markets — 
markets  which  bear  every  promise  of  creat- 
ing thousands  of  new  jobs  and  helping  our 
balance  of  trade — to  countries  that  are  our 
economic  competitors?  Why  should  we  ham- 
string an  economic  future  of  prolonged  and 
genuine  growth  so  that  the  oil,  automobile, 
and  nuclear  industries  can  enjoy  a  brief  and 
artificially  subsidized  moment  of  prosperity? 

I  can't  think  of  any  reasons  for  pursuing 
this  foolish  policy.  And  I  certainly  cannot 
find  any  rational  argiiments  Inside  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  Itself. 
4.  We  Know  The  Environmental  Costs 

The  Fourth  reason  for  drilling  Detroit  is 
that  the  cost  of  doing  so— measured  in  either 
dollars  or  environmental  degradation— Is  so 
low. 

First  the  dollars.  If  you  look  at  the 
amount  of  energy  provided  by  various  meth- 
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egy  claims  to  support,  but  in  fact  makes  Im- 
possible. 

There  are  four  of  goals  that  the  adminis- 
tration espouses  for  our  energy  supplies: 
Independence,  affordablllty,  long-term  secu- 
rity, and  compatibility  with  a  clean  environ- 
ment. Let's  take  them  one  by  one. 

Independence.  We  have  seen  how  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  commits  the  nation 
to  ever  increasing  consumption  of 
nonrenewable  energy  resources.  We  have 
seen  how  America's  supply  of  oil  is  projected 
to  be  gone  within  20  years,  thus  ensuring 
that  we  will  have  to  import  every-lncreasing 
amounts  from  our  "friends" — and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly— in  the  Middle  East.  Mean- 
while, the  Strategy  neglects  conservation, 
efficiency,  and  renewables.  three  ways  to 
guarantee  our  autonomy. 

Now  tell  me  again— this  is  energy  Inde- 
pendence? 

Affordablllty.  We  have  seen  how  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  emphasizes  oil  and 
nuclear  power  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
all  other  methods  of  generation — and  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  conservation,  renew- 
ables. and  Increased  efficiency.  We  have  seen 
how  the  two  methods  of  generation  that 
waste  the  most  federal  monies  are  oil  and 
nuclear  power,  being  one-sixteenth  and  one- 
one-hundred-and-thirtieth  as  cost-effective 
as  conservation  and  efficiency.  We  have  seen 
how  this  commits  the  nation  to  be  pistol- 
whipped  by  Adam  Smith's  "invisible  hand" 
in  a  future  of  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
ever-dwindling  supplies. 

Now  tell  me  again— this  Is  energy  afford- 
ablllty? 

Long-Term  Security.  We  have  seen  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  advisors  throw  their 
support  without  moderation  behind 
nonrenewable  resources  that  their  own  tech- 
nicians in  the  departments  of  Energy  and  In- 
terior project  will  be  gone  well  within  our 
children's  lifetimes.  They  are  thus  conunlt- 
tlng  the  next  generation  to.  at  best,  a  round 
of  "resource  diplomacy,"  and  at  worst  a 
round  of  resource  wars,  to  secure  a  lifestyle 
based  on  unmodulated  consumption. 

Now  tell  me  again- this  is  long-term  en- 
ergy security? 

And  finally.  Compatibility  with  a  Clean 
Environment.  We  have  seen  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy's  desire  to  dot  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  with  oil  rigs  and  the  statis- 
tical certainty  of  major  spills,  major  toxic 
waste  releases,  major  habitat  destruction. 
We  know  of  the  thousands  of  tons  completely 
avoidable  C02  that  will  be  spewed  into  our 
air.  We  fear  the  "streamlined"  approval 
process  for  nuclear  power  plants  that  could 
put  the  next  Chernobyl  in  any  one  of  our 
back  yards.  We  see  the  increasing  degrada- 
tion of  air,  land,  and  water  based  on  the 
shortsightedness  and  greed  of  politicians  and 
energy  suppliers,  all  fostered  by  our  National 
Energy  Strategy.      * 

Now  tell  me  again — this  is  compatibility 
with  a  clean  environment? 

ni.  CONCLUSION 

In  discussing  the  National  Energy  Trag- 
edy, we  have  discussed  economies,  politics, 
physical  science,  and  plain  common  sense, 
and  how  they  all  point  to  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion about  what  our  National  Energy 
Strategy  should  be. 

So  now  It's  time  to  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed on  this  Issue. 

The  Senate  will  be  voting  on  the  Bryan 
Bill  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

On  your  way  out.  you  will  find  a  handout 
that  lists  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
Indiana  Senators  Coats  and  Lugar. 
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I  want  you  to  pick  up  that  list,  take  It 
home  with  you  or  to  your  office,  and  phone 
them  tomorrow,  telling  them  you  support 
the  Bryan  bill  on  vehicle  fuel  efficiency. 
Last  September  both  Senators  voted  against 
this  bill.  Let  them  know  what  you  think. 

And  I  also  want  to  give  you  a  phone  num- 
ber you  can  call  to  have  an  effect  on  all  pub- 
lic policy  matters.  It  Is  the  White  House  pub- 
lic comment  line,  and  a  phone  call  there  has 
a  disproportionately  large  impact. 

Here's  the  number:  202-456-1111.  That's  202- 
456-1111.  Let  the  Elxecutlve  Branch  know  how 
you  feel  about  being  treated  like  cannon  fod- 
der for  fossil  fuel  lobby. 

The  energy  declsons  we  are  about  to  make 
as  a  society  will  affect  literally  every  aspect 
of  your  world,  your  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
your  children. 

Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  participate? 
I  think  so.  And  not  just  because  of  all  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  scientific  reasons  we 
have  advanced  tonight.  Because  there  Is 
more  to  envlronmentalism  than  strict  prag- 
matism and  real  politik. 

In  "Walden,"  Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote 
that  "Heaven  is  under  our  feet  as  well  as 
over  our  heads."  In  other  words.  It  Is  possible 
to  glimpse  something  much  larger  than  a 
warehouse  full  of  natural  resources  when  we 
gaze  on  Nature's  face. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  trees  not  cut, 
deserts  not  tracked,  oceans  not  buoyed,  prai- 
ries not  plowed,  rivers  not  dammed,  a  world 
not  trammeled— these  are  all  natural  re- 
sources, too,  and  every  bit  as  Important  for 
a  complete  life  as  oil,  natural  gas,  and  pitch- 
blende. 

This  is  one  of  the  decisions  we  will  have  to 
make  soon.  Will  we  preserve  the  last  vestiges 
of  this  kind  of  world  for  our  children,  or  will 
we  sacrifice  It  all  for  the  next  half-percent- 
age point,  the  next  quarterly  earnings  re- 
port, the  next  52-week  market  high? 

I  think  you  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. And  I  know  you  can  do  something 
about  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


TERTIARY  TREATMENT  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  BENEFICIAL  REUSE  OF 
WATER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  participate  with 
the  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  District  and 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  build  tertiary  treat- 
merrt  facilities  arxj  related  infrastructure  for  the 
treatment  and  subsequent  beneficial  reuse  of 
sewage  effluent. 

This  bill  will  literally  transform  polluted  water 
info  one  of  the  most  sought  after  resources  in 
souttiem  California. 

For  this  reason,  the  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  El  Segundo, 
the  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  District,  Heal 
the  Bay,  the  Mono  Lake  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federatk>n,  and  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  among  others. 

In  ttie  near-term  tfie  projects  authorized  by 
the  t)(ll  coukj  provkle  drought-sensitive  soutfv 
em  California  with  as  much  as  120,000  acre/ 
feet  of  dependable  water  annually — enough 
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water  to  support  the  mter  needs  of  600,000 
people. 

Not  only  will  this  legislation  create  an  impor- 
tant new  source  of  water,  it  will  significantly  re- 
duce a  nnajor  source  of  water  pollution  in 
Santa  Monica  Bay.  Over  380  million  gallons  of 
sewage  is  treated  at  LA's  Hyperion  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  is  poured  into  Santa 
Monica  Bay  each  day.  This  bill  will  facilitate 
recycling  62.5  million  gallons  of  this  effluent 
and  44  million  gallons  of  effluent  from  the  Till- 
man Water  Reclamation  Plant  for  industrial 
use,  larxlscape  inigation  and  municipal  uses 
each  day,  instead  of  polluting  the  ocean. 

Importantly,  this  new  source  of  water  will 
also  offset  sonrw  of  the  demand  for  water  tfiat 
rx>w  is  or  in  ttie  futrure  will  be  met  from  other 
sources.  A  reduced  demand  for  imported 
water  in  tfie  LA  area  will  make  more  imported 
water  available  to  otfier  areas  in  southern 
California.  Or  this  new  source  of  water  could 
be  used  to  replace  water  from  environmentally 
sensitive  projects  such  as  the  water  diversions 
near  Mono  Lake  or  otf)er  projects  which  may 
be  proposed  to  meet  southern  California's  fu- 
ture water  needs. 

This  bill  is  a  landmark  proposal  because,  for 
pertuips  the  first  time,  a  bill  of  this  type  in- 
cludes stringent  requirements  to  safeguard 
human  health  for  using  reclaimed  wastewater 
as  ground  water  recharge. 

Both  the  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  have  begun 
devetopment  of  water  reclamation  projects,     t'' 

My  bill  authorizes  a  25  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution for  financing  tt>ese  projects.  State 
funding  sources  may  include  low-interest  k}ans 
arxj  California  Assembly  bill  444,  which  au- 
tfx>rized  $65  million  for  water  conservation  and 
quality  projects,  including  development  of  a  re- 
placement water  supply  for  the  Mono  Lake  di- 
versions. 

West  Basin  is  now  in  the  planning  stages  of 
a  new  state-of-the-art  tertiary  treatment  facility 
that  wouM  receive  furxling  under  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Due  to  tfie  innovative  nature  of  this  project. 
West  Basin  estimates  that  they  can  develop  a 
competitively  priced  source  of  new  water  with 
a  cost  share  of  25  percent  Federal,  25  percent 
State,  and  50  percent  West  Basin  contribu- 
tkxis  for  devek)pment  and  construction  of  ttie 
treatment  facilities  and  infrastructure.  West 
Basin  plans  to  use  its  bonding  capatiilities  to 
finance  some  portk>n  of  its  share.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  project  is  projected  to  be  $175  mil- 
lion to  $200  million. 

Currently,  West  Basin  is  negotiating  with  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  to  divert  62.5  million  gal- 
tons  per  day  of  secondary-treated  effluent 
from  LA'S  Hyperion  sewage  treatment  plant  to 
its  new  tertiary  treatment  facility.  This  will  be 
the  largest  water  reclamatk}n  project  of  this 
sort  in  ttie  United  States. 

West  Basin  plans  to  buikj  this  new  treat- 
ment plant  in  El  Segundo.  The  communities 
which  woukl  be  served  by  tfiis  project  include 
El  Segundo.  Los  Angeles,  Inglewood,  Haw- 
thorne, Lawrxlaie,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Redondo  Beach.  In  additk>n,  Santa 
Monica  and  Torrance  may  also  receive  water. 

Constructkxi  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  ttie  reclaimed  water  available  for  use  in 
1994. 
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West  Basin  plans  allocate  the  70,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year  the  new  plant  will 
produce  to  three  purposes:  First,  West  Basin 
plans  to  allocate  23,000  acre-feet  per  year  for 
nonpotaWe  industrial  use.  Specifically,  two 
local  refineries — Chevron  in  El  Segundo  and 
Mobil  in  Torrance — woukj  primarily  use  the  re- 
claimed water  for  their  cooling  towers,  but 
coukj  also  use  it  for  txiilers  and  landscape  ini- 
gation. 

Second,  West  Basin  plans  to  allocate 
1 7,000  acre-feet  per  year  for  irrigation.  Poten- 
tial irrigatron  customers  include  CalTrans,  golf 
courses,  parks,  school  grounds,  a  race  track, 
and  a  cemetery. 

Third,  West  Basin  plans  to  use  30,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  for  the  West  Coast  Basin  tjanier 
project.  This  project,  developed  in  the  1950's, 
controls  salt  water  intrusion  into  coastal 
aquifers  in  Los  Angeles  County  t>y  establish- 
ing a  buffer  between  these  aquifers  and  tfie 
Pacific  Ocean.  Tfie  project  is  operated  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  Publk;  Worics  Department. 
Presently,  water  provided  by  tfie  metropolitan 
water  district  is  delivered  to  roughly  1 50  injec- 
tion wells.  These  coastal  aquifers  are  a  major 
source  of  water  for  coastal  communities. 

Because  these  coastal  aquifers  are  a 
source  of  local  drinking  water,  it  is  critical  to 
insure  ttiat  the  reclaimed  water  will  not  present 
any  long-term  health  risk  to  tfie  public.  For  this 
reason  the  bill  requires  that  the  water  re- 
claimed under  this  t>ill  not  be  used  for  ground- 
water recharge  unless  (a)  an  environmental 
impact  statement  is  cornpleted,  (b)  all  State 
and  Federal  drinking  water  standards  and 
health  advisories,  as  tested  at  the  wellhead, 
are  not  exceeded,  (c)  monthly  toxk;ity 
bioassays  demonstrates  no  adverse  health  ef- 
fects on  a  variety  of  organisms,  and  (d)  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  monitoring  pro- 
gram is  estatilished  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  reclaimed  water  on  the  aquifer. 

The  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  District 
serves  850,000  people  over  186  square  miles 
in  tfie  cities  of:  Carson,  Culver  City,  El 
Segundo,  Gardena,  Hawtfiome,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Inglewood,  Lawndale,  Lomita,  Manhat- 
tan Beach,  Patos  Verdes  Estates,  Rancho 
Palos  Verdes,  Redondo  Beach,  Rolling  Hills, 
Rolling  Hills  Estates,  Malibu,  and  West  Holly- 
wood; and  the  unincorporated  areas  of: 
Alondra  Paric,  Angeles  Mesa,  Del  Aire,  El 
Nklo-Clifton,  Howard,  Ladera  Heights,  Lennox, 
Marina  Del  Rey,  Point  Dume,  Ross-Sexton, 
Topanga  Canyon,  Victor,  View  Park.  West 
Athens,  West  Carson,  Westmont,  Windsor 
Hills  and  the  National  Military  Home. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  also  plans  to  de- 
velop additional  reclamation  infrastructure 
under  this  legislation.  LA  is  still  in  the  prelimi- 
nary planning  stages  of  developing  the  East 
Valley  and  Hyperion  water  reclamation 
projects.  Through  tfiese  two  projects  together. 
LA  plans  to  reclaim  at  least  50.000  acre-feet 
of  water  per  year. 

The  East  Valley  water  redamatkin  project 
will  use  water  from  the  city's  Tillman  plant, 
whch  is  currently  undergoing  constructkin  to 
double  its  treatment  capacity  to  80  millkin  gal- 
kxis  per  day.  Effluent  from  the  plant  is  cur- 
rently discharged  into  the  Los  Angeles  River. 

LA'S  Department  of  Water  and  Power  cur- 
rently plans  to  buikj  tfie  infrastructure  nec- 
essary to  reuse  as  much  as  50  million  gallons 
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per  day  of  Tillman's  effluent  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses. LA  plans  to  use  this  water,  as  West 
Basin  does,  for  industrial  use,  irrigation,  and 
ground  water  recharge.  The  legislaton  will 
provide  25  percent  Federal  funding  for 
LADWP  to  buikl  pumps  and  pipelines  nec- 
essary to  move  Tillman's  reclairried  water  to 
the  sites  of  reuse.  Construction  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  1993. 

LA  plans  primarily  to  move  tfie  reclaimed 
water  to  four  spreading  basins  in  the  Sun  Val- 
ley area.  Through  these  spreading  basins,  tfie 
reclaimed  water  will  recharge  tfie  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  groundwater  basin.  The  same 
stringent  requirements  the  West  Basin  project 
will  have  to  meet  to  protect  human  health  will 
be  applied  here  as  well. 

Atong  tfie  pipeline  route,  LADWP  plans  to 
deliver  water  to  industrial  and  irrigation  cus- 
tomers. Tfie  Valley  Generating  Station,  kx^ated 
in  the  Sun  Valley  area,  will  use  2,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  for  its  cooling  towers.  In  the  fu- 
ture, LADWP  plans  to  expand  the  pipeline  to 
provide  the  Hansen  Recreation  Area  with 
2,500  acre-feet  for  various  purposes. 

The  city  of  LA  has  also  proposed  bringing 
additional  tertiary  treatment  facilities  on  line  for 
Hyperions  secondary  effluent.  Federal  25  per- 
cent matching  funds  for  this  wouM  also  be 
available  under  my  bill. 

To  put  the  importance  of  tfiese  projects  in 
perspective,  consider  ttiat  today,  California 
produces  roughly  3.4  million  acre-feet  of  treat- 
ed munk:ipai  wastewater  per  year.  According 
to  the  State  Water  Conservatk>n  Coalition  draft 
report,  however,  the  State  only  uses  325,000 
acre-feet  per  year  of  this  in  reclamation 
projects.  The  reclamatk)n  projects  in  soutfiem 
Califomia  account  for  roughly  160,000  acre- 
feet  per  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  legista- 
tton  and  lerid  tfieir  support  to  it. 


TERRORISTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 
UNDERMINE  DEMOCRACY  THERE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds 
of  change  that  swept  through  Eastern  Europe 
in  1989  were  weteomed  by  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. Many  countries  t)ravely  set  sail  on  tfie 
rising  tkJe  of  democracy  and  are  moving  for- 
ward. 

The  flame  of  freedom  in  Yugoslavia,  tiow- 
ever.  Is  in  danger  of  being  snuffed  out.  Deter- 
mined Communists,  wfio  urge  others  to  use 
ten^orist-like  tactKS,  are  being  rrxibilized 
against  the  forces  of  democracy  in  ttiat  coun- 
try. It  is  time  for  our  Government  to  reevaluate 
its  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  and  actively  nur- 
ture ttie  flame  of  liberty  there.  We  must  clearly 
tell  the  federal  authorities  in  Belgrade  and  the 
Yugoslav  National  Anny  that  America  will  not 
ignore  tfie  pligfit  of  tfiose  who  seek  democracy 
and  self-determinatk>n  in  Yugoslavia.  We  must 
not  have  "txjsiness  as  usual"  with  repressive 
governments. 

I  am  disturtjed  by  recent  unconfirmed  re- 
ports tfiat  anti-Croatian  terrorist  groups  killed 
two  Croatian  polk:emen,  engaged  in  bombing 
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of  buildings,  and 
Ian  staictures  in 
the  terrorists  are 


have  fett  threaten 
racy  in  some  of 
the  SerlDian  min 
ence  from  Croatii 


rarxJomly  fired  at  other  civil- 
Croatia.  It  is  assumed  that 
ethnic  Serbians  wtx>  live  in 
the  Republic  of  Croatia.  Traditionally,  relations 
between  the  Sertilan  minonty  and  the  Croatian 
majority  in  tfiat  republic  have  been  good.  Re- 
cently, however,  j  Communists  in  Yugoslavia 
by  the  growth  of  democ- 
repuUics  and  have  urged 
to  declare  its  independ- 
As  part  of  this  Communist 
encounter-off ensii^e,  ttiey  have  urged  the  eth- 
nic Serbs  in  Croatia  to  corxJuct  acts  of  sabo- 
tage arxj  terrorisr 

In  particular,  tite  President  of  the  Serbian 
Republic,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  a  Stalinist  hard- 
liner, is  trying  to  stage  a  "confrontation"  that 
wiH  require  the  i  nobilization  of  the  Yugoslav 
National  Army,  a  rrxxjem  military  organization 
ttiat  already  has  garrisons  in  Croatia.  Yugo- 
slavia's Minister  of  Defense,  General  Veljko 
Kadijevic.  has  thrsatened  to  use  military  force 
against  the  fledgling  denxxiracies  of  Slovenia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia-hterzegovina  and  Macedonia 
in  ttie  event  of  e|hnic  fighting.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  changirig  political  landscape  in  the 
country  are  obviius.  He  once  described  so- 
if  the  greatest  achievements 
Civilization."  I  fear  tfiat  these 
subjugated  by  \he  devious 
nmunist  elements  in  Yugo- 
Btermined  to  maintain  their 
stror>g  centnst  government. 

It  is  ironic  that  Croatta,  a  democratk;  reput)- 
lic  with  a  pro-Ar^rican  orientation  arxJ  tree- 
market  economid  policies,  should  be  threat- 
ened by  proponerts  of  a  dying  ideology  that  is 
being  diebunked  all  over  tf)e  worid. 

The  United  States  must  strongly  condemn 
these  "staged"  terronst  attacks.  Political  stabil- 
ity in  Yugoslavi^  will  not  come  through  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  |  America  must  promote  dia- 
logue arxJ  peace]  rx)t  repression.  We  must  not 
let  our  official  pofcy  of  democracy,  pjeace  and 
unity  in  Yugoslavia  be  utilized  by  the  Conrv 
munists  to  support  a  strong  centrist  govern- 
ment. If  we  fail  to  act  swiftly  and  forcefully,  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  political  situation  in 
Yugoslavia  will  deteriorate  to  a  point  wfiere 
democracy  may  r  ot  survive. 

I  urge  my  co^eagues  to  carefully  monitor 
these  disturbirK)|  political  developments  in 
Yugoslavia. 


cialism  as  "one 
of  contemporary 
republics  wiH  be  I 
tactics  of  pre 
slavia  wtx}  are 
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SHIP  HILC 
KINGS 


HON. 


OF    THE   CHAMPION- 
HIGH     SCHOOL     VI- 
TEAM 


BASl  JETBALL 


PATSY  T.  MM 


OF  HAWAD 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

ThuTi  day.  May  2, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mt  Speaker,  I  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Hik>  High  School  basketball  team 
from  the  istarxj  ($  Hawaii  in  the  Secorxj  Corv 
gressionai  Districi  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The 
team,  the  Vikings,  won  the 
State  high  school  basketball  championship  on 
the  evening  of  I  larch  9,  1991,  over  the  for- 
midabie  Kalaheo  High  School  basketball  team, 
the  lulustangs.  In  gaining  the  championship, 
the  Vikings  became  the  first  Neighbor  Island 
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team  to  win  the  title  since  another  Viking  team 
did  it  in  1964. 

Hilo's  vkjtory  over  Kalaheo  followed  two 
consecutive  evenings  of  what  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  described  as  "down-to-the-buzzer 
struggles"  against  the  relentless  Kahuku  High 
School  Red  Raiders  and  the  talented 
Kamehemeha  High  School  Waniors.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  35th  annual  State  high 
school  baskett>all  toumament,  the  Vikings 
demonstrated  skillful  team  play  and  unfaltering 
teamwork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  young  men  of  all 
the  teams  who  participated  in  the  State  high 
school  basketttall  tournan^nt  for  their  skill  and 
dedkation.  All  of  them  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  good  sportsman- 
ship. I  applaud  their  efforts  and  I  congratulate 
the  Hilo  High  School  Vikings  on  their  hard- 
earned  victory. 

Alkjw  me  to  recognize  the  members  of  the 
1991  State  of  Hawaii  high  school  baskett>all 
championship  team,  the  Hilo  High  School  Vi- 
kings: 

Shon  Malani,  Paul  Lee,  Jr.,  Herman 
Medeiros,  Benjamin  Pana,  DonaW  De  Sa,  Wil- 
mer  Castillo,  Kaulana  Pakele,  Grant  Baclig, 
Rotjert  Medeiros,  Seth  Gardner,  Steven 
Idemoto,  Chad  Alameda,  Mokoifonua 
Pousima,  Solomon  Wakita,  Clayton  Kaneshiro, 
Tod  Bello,  and  Theodore  Ireland. 

Their  head  coach:  Lawrence  Manliguis. 

Their  assistant  coaches:  Roy  Kobayashi, 
Edward  Kalima,  Jr.,  Wayne  Kaneshiro,  John 
Walter  Ah  Hee,  and  Kelly  Lerma. 

Their  athletic  director:  Ronakj  Furukawa. 

Their  manager:  Froilan  Gacusan. 

Their  team  statistkiians:  Roanne  Okunami, 
Brandy  Allen,  Pearl  Arakaki,  Tanya  Belledo, 
Stacie  Mandaloniz,  Sue  Ann  Ah  Heong,  and 
Lisa  Pana. 

And  their  principal:  Mrs.  Donna  Saiki. 
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FREE  TRADERS  IGNORE  GRIM 
REALITY  IN  MEXICO 


"Free  trade"  with  Mexico  Is  not  at>out 
commerce,  but  about  politics;  It  Is  a  delib- 
erate effort  by  the  Bush  administration  to 
divert  attention  from  the  financial  woes  of 
the  most  oppressive,  authoritarian  regime  In 
this  hemisphere  after  Cuba,  and  to  support 
the  Salinas  government  with  Increased  flows 
of  foreign  capital.  The  fact  that  the  World 
Bank  Is  the  largest  external  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  "Mexican  miracle"  Is  conven- 
iently omitted  from  the  discussion. 

Free-trade  zealots  forget  that  Mexico  re- 
mains a  badly  managed  Third  World  country 
that  Is  not  comparable  with  real  success  sto- 
ries such  as  Chile  or  the  Asian  "tigers"  such 
as  Korea.  Talking  atK)ut  the  relative  level  of 
wages  In  Mexico  today  Is  Irrelevant  given 
the  fact  that  the  country  Is  still  largely 
using  new  loans  and  direct  Investment  to 
fund  enormous  trade  and  current-account 
deficits,  which  In  turn  are  driven  by  sub- 
sidles  for  Mexico's  enormously  costly  state 
sector.  If  American  labor  unions  think  low 
Mexican  wages  pose  a  threat  now,  at  3,000 
pesos  per  dollar.  Imagine  how  they  will  yowl 
when  the  peso  Is  readjusted  to  something  ap- 
proaching purchasing  power  parity  with  the 
U.S.— roughly  4.000  pesos  per  dollar. 

While  It  Is  obvious  that  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  countries,  the 
kind  of  progress  predicted  by  Mr.  Dornbusch 
requires  the  fertile  soil  of  freedom — of  the 
press,  to  win  and  hold  public  office,  to  run  a 
business,  or  to  worship — In  order  to  flourish 
tnily.  Advocates  of  a  free-trade  agreement 
who  l)elleve  political  and  human-rights  con- 
cerns can  be  separated  from  commercial  In- 
terests have  not  been  paying  attention  to 
the  struggle  for  progress  In  Eastern  Europe. 

If  we  really  want  to  see  North  America 
prosper  In  a  united  economic  and  perhaps 
someday  even  political  union,  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants must  be  committed  equally  to  the 
basic  principles  of  economic  and  political 
liberty  that  have  made  North  America's 
prosperity  possible.  When  will  these  die-hard 
"free  traders"  also  come  to  support  free  elec- 
tions with  equal  vigor? — Christopher  Whalen, 
Washington. 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate 
the  merits  of  approving  the  extension  of  fast- 
track  negotiating  authority  for  the  administra- 
tion, we  must  examine  every  facet  of  the  pos- 
sitjle  effects  on  our  economy  arxl  our  workers 
of  a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mexk:o.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
issues  raised  in  a  letter  from  the  May  1 ,  1 991 , 
Wall  Sti'eet  Journal. 

Free  Traders  Ignore  Grim  Reauty  in 
Mexico 

Rudiger  Dornbusch  Is  but  the  latest  in  a 
long  procession  of  wishful  thinkers — govern- 
ment officials,  economists  and  business  lead- 
ers— who  proclaim  that  free  trade  with  Mex- 
ico somehow  will  bring  our  older  brothers  to 
the  South  to  accept  the  liberal  notions  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  rule  of  law  ("If  Mexico 
Prospers,  So  Will  We,  "  editorial  page,  April 
11).  He  accepts  that  "Democracy,  workers' 
rights,  safety  and  environmental  Issues"  are 
part  of  the  debate,  but  neglects  to  mention 
that  in  Mexico  such  concerns  are  subjugated 
to  the  economic  interests  of  that  country's 
corrupt  ruling  party. 


SDI  ARGUMENTS  STILL  RELEVANT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled, 
"SDI  Insurance  Against  Nuclear  Mishap," 
whk;h  was  written  by  James  P.  Litsey,  a 
former  Titan  II  missile  commander.  Alttx>ugh 
this  article  first  appeared  in  the  Wk:hlta  Eagle- 
Beacon  in  1985,  its  arguments  are  still  rel- 
evant to  the  current  debate  over  SDI.  For  this 
reason,  I  woukJ  like  to  reprint  tfie  artk:le  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  this  important  message. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Oct.  13, 
1985] 

SDI  INSURANCE  Against  Nuclear  Mishap 
(By  James  P.  Litsey) 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
yet  least  discussed  issues  facing  us  today  re- 
volves around  the  quality  of  safety  and  secu- 
rity found  in  the  "fail-safe"  systems  of  the 
world's  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  other  nuclear  weaponry.  The  term  "fall- 
safe"  was  popularized  in  the  19608  by  a  novel 
of  the  same  name,  which  involved  a  B-52 
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bomber  that  headed  for  Moscow  when  it  re- 
ceived an  erroneous  "go"  signal.  The  bomber 
pilot  could  not  turn  back,  even  though  the 
president  made  a  personal  appeal  for  him  to 
do  so.  When  all  Joint  efforts  to  down  the 
bomber  failed,  the  president  ultimately  was 
forced  to  bomb  New  York  City  in  an  attempt 
to  stave  off  a  wave  of  Russian  retaliation. 

Where  "fall-safe"  dealt  with  an  earth- 
shaking  fictional  crisis  and  decisions  made 
over  a  period  of  hours,  today  we  could  well 
face  a  similar  crisis  of  significantly  greater 
magnitude — with  a  window  of  only  a  few 
minutes  available  in  which  to  correct  the 
error  and  defuse  escalating  tensions,  or  face 
catastrophic  destruction.  This  Is  a  situation 
that  at  best  does  not  lend  itself  to  controlled 
and  rational  decision-making,  especially  in 
light  of  the  constraints:  less  than  one-half 
hour  between  launch  and  warhead  detona- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  a  worldwide  operatioif- 
ally  reliable  antimissile  defense  system  that 
could  be  directed  against  an  accidentally 
launched  missile  successfully.  Rather,  it  en- 
courages frenzied  decision-making  by  the 
president  and  his  advisers  as  they  scramble 
for  airborne  command  posts  and  under- 
ground bunkers.  Certainly,  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev and  his  comrades  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  any  different  as  they,  too,  scramble  for 
their  own  lives. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  an  acciden- 
tal launch  could  happen;  it  is  an  Indisputable 
fact  that  an  unauthorized  launch  could 
occur.  Unclassifled  documents  detail  the  ex- 
istence of  "Unauthorized  Launch  Studies." 
The  classifled  details  of  those  documents,  if 
released,  would  reveal  a  variety  of  ways  the 
actual  launch  of  a  given  ICBM  system  could 
be  accomplished  without  presidential  au- 
thorization. 

Recently,  syndicated  columnist  Edwin 
Yoder  made  the  point  that  nuclear  weapons 
in  and  of  themselves  will  not  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  simply  because  they 
have  grown  impatient  with  disuse.  But  don't 
try  to  convince  the  Titan  n  ICBM  crew  in 
Arkansas  on  duty  one  August  day  in  1974  of 
that.  They  had  "pushed  the  buttons"  to  test 
the  launchability  of  their  machine,  only  to 
end  the  exercise  by  pulling  every  component 
drawer  they  could  get  their  hands  on  in  an 
attempt  to  shut  the  monster  down,  less  than 
nine  seconds  before  liftoff.  This  is  not  to  say 
there  remains  no  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  missile  would  really  have  launched  (obvi- 
ously, it  did  not).  Reportedly,  someone  for- 
get to  shut  off  a  critical  circuit-breaker  at 
the  appropriate  step,  and  the  machine — a  nu- 
clear weapons — did  the  rest. 

Given  the  weaknesses  in  our  own  weapons 
systems,  one  must  be  even  more  concerned 
about  analogous  and  much  greater  weak- 
nesses found  throughout  the  world  in  the  nu- 
clear systems  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
China,  England  .  .  .  India,  South  Africa,  Is- 
rael, Brazil,  Libya.  Pakistan.  Argentina,  Iraq 
and  God-knows-who-else. 

Even  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger commented  specifically  on  this  issue 
in  a  recent  article  discussing  President  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  He  stated 
that  a  reliable  defensive  system  would  give 
us  the  hope  of  gaining  several  benefits, 
among  which  was  probably  the  most-over- 
looked, least-understood  and,  therefore,  the 
least-discussed  benefit:  "Protection  against 
accidents.  Strategic  defense  could  be  an  ad- 
ditional 'insurance  policy'  against  the  acci- 
dental launching  of  a  missile  against  us. " 
This  marked  the  first  time  a  Cabinet-level 
ofncial  of  any  administration  publicly  made 
such  ui  open  and  candid  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war. 
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More  recently,  another  Washington-based 
columnist.  David  Broder.  asserted  that 
President  Reagan  keeps  bumping  Into  him- 
self as  he  defends  SDI.  Broder  calls  for  some- 
body to  give  President  Reagan  "a  better  ar- 
gument to  use  in  Geneva,  or  better  yet,  a 
more  plausible  position  to  defend."  The  old 
school  of  chessmanshlp  holds  that  sometimes 
the  best  defense  is  a  strong  offense.  As  such, 
does  not  the  offensively  oriented  argument 
that  bases  the  need  for  SDI  on  an  overriding 
concern  for  preventing  an  accidental  nuclear 
war  become  the  basis  of  a  more  plausible  po- 
sition to  defend — that  is,  one  which  genu- 
inely has  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world  at 
heart? 

If  Mikhail  Gorbachev  Is  really  the 
"smoothy"  Mr.  Broder  says  he  is,  it  would 
not  come  as  a  surprise  if  he  took  President 
Reagan  up  on  his  suggestion  the  Soviets  and 
Americans  work  together  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful space  through  which  no  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  allowed  to  pass.  Surely  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  SDI  can  agree 
that  even  some  minimum  threshold  of  imple- 
mentation for  SDI  should  afford  the  world 
protection  against  one,  10,  50  or  100  acciden- 
tally launched  nuclear  missiles. 

Many  conservatives'  Jaws  hit  the  table 
when  President  Reagan  initially  suggested 
the  possibility  of  sharing  SDI,  but  in  view  of 
the  alternatives,  maybe  he's  right.  This  isn't 
to  say  such  a  move  would  not  be  fraught 
with  monumental  diplomatic  and  security 
obstacles.  But  these  challenges  help  clarify 
and  reduce  to  proper  perspective  the  realtive 
ease  with  which  satellite  hardware  and  non- 
nuclear  explosive  components  could  be  as- 
sembled into  an  effective  system,  using  non- 
exotic,  known  technology. 

Robert  Jastrow,  In  his  "How  to  Make  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Obsolete,"  notes  that  one 
group  of  SDI  opponents,  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  originally  placed  the  pre- 
cise number  of  American  satellites  required 
to  make  SDI  operational  at  2,400.  They  have 
since  admitted  the  presence  of  errors  in  their 
assumptions  and  revised  the  number  down 
three  times.  Their  current  projections  show 
a  need  for  162  satellites— not  tco  far  out  of 
line  with  Llvermore  Laboratory's  total  of  90. 
assuming  a  high-altitude  orbit,  or  45  if 
placed  in  low-altitude  orbit. 

Jastrow  makes  the  case  for  a  non-nuclear, 
non-exotic  SDI  system  using  known  tech- 
nology; approximately  100  Interceptor  sat- 
ellites in  conjunction  with  14  support  sat- 
ellites. That  could  pave  the  way  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  of  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  SDI. 

There  must  be  a  point  of  common  ground, 
a  focal  point.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  relentless 
debate  under  control  and  move  forward  In  a 
productive,  responsible  and  reasonable  man- 
ner. To  fail  to  do  so  challenges  the  measure 
of  grace  we  thus  far  have  been  given,  for  to- 
morrow we  might  awaken  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent world. 


THE  ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FHGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  )(>•" 
over  30  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  will 
aHow  American  victims  of  terrorism  to  bring 
civil  suits  in  U.S.  Federal  court 
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The  need  for  this  legislation  couldn't  be 
clearer.  While  (Congress  has  passed  laws  pro- 
vidir^  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  terrorists, 
victims  of  terrorism  face  incredibly  difficult 
legal  hurdles  in  pursuir>g  claims  against  terror- 
ists. Tfie  recent  case  of  ttw  Klinghoffer  family 
is  a  glaring  example  of  this  gap  in  our  efforts 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  legal  response  to 
international  terrorism. 

Leon  Klinghoffer,  a  passenger  on  tf>e  Achille 
Lauio  cnjiseliner,  was  executed  and  thrown 
overtxiard  during  the  1985  terrorist  attack.  His 
widow,  Marilyn  Klinghioffer,  and  family  took 
their  case  to  the  courts  in  their  home  State  of 
New  York.  Only  by  virtue  of  ttie  fact  that  the 
attack  violated  certain  admiralty  laws  and  ttiat 
the  organization  involved — tne  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization— had  assets  and  carried 
on  activities  in  New  '^ork,  was  tfie  court  able 
to  establish  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  A  simi- 
lar attack  occurring  on  an  airplane  or  in  some 
other  locale  might  not  have  t)een  subject  to 
civil  action.  The  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1991 
woukJ  fill  in  this  gap  In  our  laws. 

The  Ser^te  unanimously  passed  the  ATA 
last  year  and  passed  it  again  just  last  rrxxith. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Grassley 
and  Heflin,  tfie  ATA  fias  drawn  strong,  bipar- 
tisan support  in  tfie  Senate  and  we  have  simi- 
lar broad  support  among  our  original  cospon- 
sors.  We  hope  to  move  this  legislation  through 
tfie  committee  and  into  the  House  floor  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  ATA  will  be  an  impor- 
tant arvj  timely  additkxi  to  our  arsenal  aimed 
at  ending  the  scourge  of  international  terror- 
ism. I  ask  ttiat  a  copy  of  the  t>ill  appear  follow- 
ing my  statement. 


KINGSTON,  GA,  HONORS  CR'^IL 
WAR  VETERANS  EACH  APRIL  23 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouW 
like  to  share  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
a  story  atx>ut  the  unique  community  of  Kings- 
ton, GA,  which  lies  at  tfie  foothills  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  northwest  Georgia.  Altfiough 
small  in  number,  tfie  townspeople  of  Kingston 
are,  nevertheless,  big  in  character  and  tradi- 
tk)n. 

Since  1865,  Kingston  has  traditionally  rec- 
ognized and  practk;ed  the  oklest  Memorial 
Day  in  tfie  country.  Each  April  23,  tfiese  resi- 
dents gather  together  for  a  special  service  to 
fx>nor  ttiose  wfio  gave  their  lives  in  the  Civil 
War.  I  know  of  no  such  ottier  celebration  ex- 
clusively recognizing  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
on  this  day,  and  t>elieve  it  to  be  unique  to  the 
country. 

As  part  of  tt>e  ceremonies,  bouquets  of 
spring  flowers  are  placed  on  tfie  graves  of  249 
Confederate  soWiers  and  two  Union  soWiers. 
Afterward,  elder  members  of  tfie  community 
share  stories  about  ttieir  parents  and  grand- 
parents during  this  turtxjient  turning  point  in 
tfie  history  of  our  country. 

Toward  the  end  of  tfie  Civil  War  and  during 
tfie  tme  of  tfie  Georgia  campaign,  Kingston 
maintained  an  army  hospital.  Thusly,  many 
brave  sokliers  wfio  lost  their  lives  are  buried  in 
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the  surrounding  area.  The  majority  of  the 
graves  are  unmj  iVed  and  the  soldiers'  names 
unknown,  but  stil  I  they  are  not  forgotten. 

The  passage  6f  time  has  not  distanced  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Kingston  in  remember- 
ing those  who  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  peo- 
ple shoukj  be  co  mmended  for  their  ttxjughtful- 
ness  and  dedication,  as  well  as  for  setting  a 
precedent  in  recjgnizing  and  honoring  heroes 
of  wars  past — nc  matter  how  long  ago. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MARGARET 
'MAMA"  MARKS 


WIN.  VIC  FAZIO 

I  IF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Ml .  Speaker,  I  rise  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  dea  r  friend  arxj  wonderful  individ- 
ual, Margaret  "Mama"  Marks.  Her  death  was 
felt  so  strongly  ii  the  Sacramento  community 
because  her  life  was  such  a  strong  part  of  our 
community.  For  over  20  years,  Mama  Marks 
ted  the  poor  thiough  her  home  in  Del  Paso 
Heights,  known  is  the  Arms  of  Mercy.  Those 
amrs  not  only  embraced  the  poor,  but  reached 
out  to  touch  ttM  hearts  of  everyone  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mama  was  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  first 
came  to  Califom  a  in  the  1940's,  to  work  in  the 
shipyards  in  Oaldand.  In  her  spare  time,  she 
taught  Sunday  school  and  worked  with  the 
church  auxiliary,  In  the  mkj-1950's  Mama 
came  to  Sacramento,  joining  the  Women's 
Cive  Improvement  Club,  Del  Paso  Heights 
Project  Area  Coinmrttee,  arxJ  the  PTA.  Making 
her  home  in  th<  Del  Paso  area,  she  formed 
tfteir  summer  lurch  program.  It  is  immediately 
apparent  that  tl«  less  fortunate,  and  espe- 
cially cfuldren,  were  a  priority  with  Mama. 
Over  the  years,  she  cared  for  rrtore  than  50 
foster  chiWren. 

It  was,  in  part,  from  that  experience  that  she 
became  krwwn  simply  as  Mama  Marks. 
"Manria"  was  n<it  only  her  title,  but  pertiaps 
her  best  descripl  ion.  More  than  simply  feeding 
ttie  poof,  she  wxe  with  ttie  simplest  of  pride 
and  fulfilled  with  the  greatest  of  glory.  She  felt 
that  ttie  destiny  of  caring  for  the  poor  was 
harvjed  to  her  fri  >m  God  in  a  dream.  Everyday 
of  her  life  was  living  the  fulfillment  of  tfiat 
dream.  She  wojkj  say,  "you  can't  out-give 
God  because  r\e  tried,  arid  the  more  I  give 
away  the  more  h  e  sends  down." 

That  simpie  telief  that  God  woukj  provide 
was  ttie  foundati  on  of  the  Arms  of  Mercy.  The 
kitchen  was  rur  strictly  by  Mama  and  God; 
she  wouW  have  no  government  assistar>ce,  no 
txjreaucracy,  no  fund  raisers.  All  was  provkled 
by  Mama  or  by  dor^tkxi.  She  fed  nearly  100 
peopte  every  day  ar>d  500  to  600  on  ho4kJays. 
All  ttie  food  wa$  prepared  t>y  Mama,  usually 
Souttwm  specialties  from  her  native  home  of 
Louisiana.  Nothrig  was  ever  served  without 
her  approval.  Sne  was  Mama,  and  ttiis  was 
Mama's  kitchen. 

Too  often,  we  see  things  in  our  everyday  life 
that  dsturb  us,  lice  homelessness,  hunger,  ne- 
glect and  abus0,  which  stir  strong  emotions 
within  us.  Often,  we  are  not  so  much  afrakj  of 
becoming  involv  kJ  but  afraid  of  caring.  Mama 
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was  feariess  as  only  a  mother  could  be;  she 
was  not  afrakj  to  care.  She  embraced  the  very 
things  from  which  we  turn  our  faces.  Mama  re- 
alized that  people,  who  have  little,  hunger  for 
rrxjre  than  just  a  meal;  they  hunger  for  the 
touch  of  human  kindness  and  compassion. 
Throwing  some  change  at  a  person  does  not 
satisfy  the  loneliness  of  being  on  the  streets 
arxJ  the  emptiness  of  knowing  that  no  one 
cares.  Mama  not  only  satisfied  tf>e  physical, 
but  also  the  emotional  and  spiritual  hunger  of 
the  less  fortunate.  She  cared — to  them  it  was 
Mama,  and  she  was  all  ttiey  had. 

All  Sacramentans  are  in  mouming  for  hav- 
ing lost  Mama  Marks.  One  of  the  most  tragic 
things  in  life,  for  rich  or  for  poor,  is  to  lose 
your  rrwtfier,  particulariy  when  you  have  no 
one  else. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR 
LADY  OF  THE  ANGELS 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  op- 
portunity today  to  observe  a  milestone  in  the 
community  of  Bay  Ridge. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels  Parish,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  74th  Street,  celebrates  its  100th  anniver- 
sary this  year.  Tomorrow  night,  its  parishion- 
ers will  gather  to  celelxate  not  only  the  cen- 
tury past,  but  the  century  ahead. 

I  am  proud  of  the  traditions  exemplified  by 
Our  Lady  of  Angels.  Such  a  church  inspires  a 
sense  of  community  tfiat  is  a  vital  link  taetween 
people  in  an  often  chaotic  workj. 

The  church  also  has  a  school,  which  has 
served  as  a  pillar  of  fine  education  for  many 
young  people.  The  parish  also  serves  the 
community  with  activities  for  seniors,  a  youth 
ministry,  an  Ak;oholk:s  Anonymous  chapter.  Al 
Anon,  and  a  human  service  center  providing 
food  for  the  needy. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels  has  seen  many 
changes.  When  the  church  was  built  in  the 
late  years  of  the  19th  century,  Bay  Ridge  was 
a  pastoral  suburb  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  From 
being  surrounded  by  farms,  the  church  has 
become  surrounded  by  the  frantic  pace  of  the 
city.  It  remains  a  mainstay  for  the  community 
and  its  peopte. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Our  Lady  of  Angels  for 
100  years  of  service  well-pertormed.  and  to 
offer  my  best  wishes  for  the  100  years  to 
come. 


GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED 
ENTERPRISES 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  Treasury  for  their  excellent 
report  on  reforming  ttie  Government-spon- 
sored enterprises. 

While  the  Treasury  maintains  ttiat  ttiese  erv 
tities  do  not  immediately  pose  risk  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
collective  debt  of  these  entities,  some  S981 
billion,  means  that  we  ignore  their  safety, 
soundness,  and  regulatory  stoijctures  at  our 
own  peril. 

The  Treasury  outlines  four  governing  prin- 
ciples: that  financial  safety  and  soundness 
should  be  given  primacy  over  other  public  pol- 
icy considerations;  that  regulators  should  have 
sufficient  stature  to  avokj  capture  by  special 
interests;  that  private  market  risk  assessment 
mechanisms  be  used,  and  that  financial  safety 
and  soundness  standards  be  consistent 
across  all  GSE's.  These  principals  are  sound. 

One  Treasury  recommendation,  however, 
doesn't  make  sense  in  light  of  these  prirv 
ciples,  that  is  the  Treasury  would  generally 
leave  regulatory  authority  with  existing  agen- 
cies. Although  the  Treasury  would  instruct 
these  agencies  that  financial  safety  and 
soundness  be  given  primacy  over  other  public 
policy  considerations,  a  fundamental  conflict 
still  exists. 

It  is  expected  that  the  GAO  will  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  assume 
the  responsibility  for  ttie  financial  safety  and 
soundness  of  all  GSE's.  This  approach  makes 
much  more  sense  and  woukJ  remove  ttie  fun- 
damental tension  between  the  constituencies 
of  the  GSE's  and  risk  to  the  potential  risk  to 
the  Federal  Govemment. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN 
BRADEMAS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20.  our 
former  colleague  arid  my  dear  friend.  John 
Brademas,  gave  ttie  Fourth  Annual  American 
Council  for  the  Arts  Nancy  Hanks  Lecture  on 
Arts  and  Public  Policy.  It  was  a  most  excellent 
lecture  and  I  want  to  share  it  with  the  House. 
I  urge  everyone  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
read  the  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  by  John  Brademas  Before  Fourth 
Annual  Council  for  the  Arts 

I  am  honored  to  have  l)een  Invited  to  de- 
liver the  Fourth  Annual  Nancy  Hanks  Lec- 
ture on  Arts  and  Public  Policy,  and  I'm  for 
several  reasons  g\&i  to  be  here. 

First,  I  want  to  salute  the  American  Coun- 
cil for  the  Arts,  on  whose  board  I  am  proud 
to  sit.  for  spearheading  1991  National  Cul- 
tural Advocacy  Day.  I  commend  the  cham- 
pions of  the  arts  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  come  to  Washington  this  week 
to  press  our  case.  And  I  thank  ACA  leaders 
Gerald  Blatherwick  and  Milton  Rhodes  for 
asking  me  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  be  introduced  to- 
night by  my  old  and  valued  friend.  Congress- 
man Sidney  Yates  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  other  cultural  agen- 
cies, and  one  of  the  most  stalwart  advocates 
of  the  arts  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  often  compared  Sid  Yates  to  the 
Dutch  boy  with  his  finger  in  the  dike,  for  he 
more  than  any  other  single  person  in  recent 
years  has  defended  the  arts  and  humanities 
against  repeated  attacks.  The  American  peo- 
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pie  owe  more  to  the  vision  and  determina- 
tion of  Sidney  Yates  than  they  will  ever 
know. 

At  this  time  and  In  this  place,  it  seems  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  whose  efforts  also  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  cultural  life  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  was  in  1969,  when  she  became  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Nancy  Hanks.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  that 
authorized  the  Endowment,  I  had  countless 
opportunities  over  the  succeeding  eight 
years  to  observe  firsthand  the  legendary 
combination  of  Hanks  intelligence,  tenacity. 
courage  and  charm— the  qualities  that  made 
her  such  a  formidable  leader  of  the  NEA. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Arts  Endowment 
bloomed  and  flourished  during  her  tenure. 

Recalling  those  years  of  optimism  and 
growth,  I  thought  I  might  best  salute  the  ac- 
complishments of  Nancy  Hanks  by  reflect- 
ing, in  this  darker  hour,  on  what  those  who 
care  deeply  about  the  arts  must  do  to  renew 
the  nation's  commitment  to  their  support. 

I  speak  to  you  from  several  perspectives. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  22  years,  I  took 
an  active  part  in  writing  most  of  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  between  1959  and  1981  to  assist 
institutions  of  learning  and  culture,  includ- 
ing schools,  colleges  and  universities,  librar- 
ies and  museums,  the  arts  and  humanities. 

If  during  my  time  in  Congress.  I  was  a 
champion  of  education  and  the  arts,  I  have 
continued  to  be  preoccupied  with  both  as 
president  since  1981  of  New  York  University. 

As  you  know,  the  main  campus  of  New 
York  University  is  located  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, right  next  to  Soho — in  all.  a  thriving 
community  for  artists  and  the  arts. 

Beyond  the  wonderful  neighborhood  in 
which  it  lives.  NYU  Is  blessed  with  outstand- 
ing programs  in  the  arts  ...  of  every  kind. 

NYU's  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts  is  one  of 
the  nation's  foremost  centers  for  education 
in  the  performing  and  communications  arts; 
Tisch  film,  drama  and  television  graduates 
are  setting  a  fast  and  highly  successful  pace 
in  both  Hollywood  and  New  York.  Spike  Lee. 
Susan  Seidelman.  Martin  Scorsese,  Oliver 
Stone — all  alumni— make  my  point. 

New  York  University's  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  is  the  premier  center  in  this  country, 
perhaps  the  world,  for  graduate  study  of  art 
history  and  conservation.  And  NYU's  under- 
graduate department  of  fine  arts  is  one  of 
the  finest  In  the  nation. 

Our  Grey  Art  Gallery  on  Washington 
Square  is  as  Impressive  a  place  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  serious  art  as  can  be  found  at  any 
university  in  the  United  States. 

And  our  School  of  Education,  Health, 
Nursing  and  Arts  Professions  offers  a  wide 
range  of  arts  education  courses  and  a  grad- 
uate program  in  museum  studies  and  is  home 
to  the  National  Arts  Eklucation  Research 
Center. 

I  must  note,  too,  that  my  right  arm  during 
my  years  as  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
connmittee,  of  which  he  was  counsel  and  staff 
director.  Jack  Duncan,  continues  to  be  ac- 
tive in  arts  advocacy  as  special  counsel  to 
the  ACA;  and  that  another  former  top  associ- 
ate. Tom  Wolanin.  is  now  staff  director  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Eklucation,  where  he  serves  one  of  the  ablest 
legislators  in  Congress,  William  D.  Ford  of 
Michlgran.  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  of  that 
Subcommittee. 

Finally.  I  speak  to  you  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  having  last  year  served  as  co-chair- 
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man,  with  Leonard  Garment,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Commission,  mandated  by  Congress 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  supporting  the  arts; 
review  that  relationship  over  the  past  24 
months,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  Independent  Commission;  and 
consider  ways  of  reinvigorating  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

At  the  outset.  I  must  warn  you  that  I  in- 
tend to  be  as  candid  as  I  like  to  think  I  was 
on  Capitol  Hill! 

A  FEDERAL  COMMFTMENT  TO  THE  ARTS 

For  more  than  two-and-a-half  decades. 
Federal  funds  have  served  in  significant 
ways  to  encourage  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

During  my  own  years  in  Washington,  Con- 
gress passed  several  laws  to  help  the  arts.  I 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
that  created  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  as  I  have  said,  for  ten  years 
chaired  the  House  subcommittee  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  NEA,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  and  other  pro- 
grams to  support  cultural  activities. 

Indeed,  the  NEA  is  not  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  supports  art  and  culture  in  the 
United  States.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  which  this  year  celebrates  its 
50th  anniversary— are  all  central  to  our  com- 
mitment as  a  people  to  enriching  culture. 

Here  I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
two  other  initiatives,  which  1  co-authored 
with  my  friend  and  distinguished  Senate  col- 
league. Clalrborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  that 
opened  new  doors  to  the  arts. 

One,  the  Museum  Services  Act,  makes 
available  through  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services,  modest  but  Invaluable  grants,  up  to 
S75.000.  for  general  operating  support  and 
conservation  activities,  to  museums  of  every 
kind — art.  history,  science  and  technology — 
and  to  zoos  and  botantical  gardens.  In  fiscal 
1990,  IMS  made  nearly  one  thousand  grants, 
totaling  an  estimated  S21  million.  Institu- 
tions as  diverse  as  the  Sacramento  Zoo,  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago  and 
the  Laumeier  Scultpture  Park  in  St.  Louis 
have  received  assistance  from  the  IMS. 

The  second  measure  of  which  I  claim  joint 
parenthood  with  Senator  Pell,  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act,  provides  Indem- 
nification by  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
tect art  and  artifacts  loaned  by  other  coun- 
tries for  exhibit  in  American  museums.  The 
celling  on  indemnification  was  recently  in- 
creased from  S125  million  to  S300  million  per 
exhibition,  with  an  aggregate  limit  on  all 
outstanding  indemnities,  formerly  $1.2  bil- 
lion, now  S3  billion.  Since  its  enactment  in 
1975,  the  Indemnity  Act  has  been  used  in 
some  360  exibits— including  Tutankhamun. 
the  Vatican,  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Treasure  Houses  of  Britain— with  almost  no 
claims  for  loss  or  damage.  Most  recently,  the 
Indemnity  Act  helped  make  possible  the 
Mexico  and  Malevich  exhibitions  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  and  the  Frans  Hals 
and  Titian  exhibits  at  the  National  Gallery. 

THE  NEA  RECORD 

The  law  establishing  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  its  sister  agency,  NEH, 
puts  the  case  for  the  use  of  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars for  the  arts  in  succinct  terms: 

"It  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  government  to  help  create  and  sus- 
tain not  only  a  climate  encouraging  freedom 
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of  thought.  Imagination  and  inquiry  but  also 
the  material  conditions  facilitating  the  re- 
lease of  this  creative  talent." 

From  the  beginning,  two  principles  gov- 
erned the  operation  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts — freedom  of  expression  and 
accountability  for  the  use  of  public  monies. 

To  guard  against  political  interference,  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  two  Endowments  used  straight- 
forward language: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  in 
the  administration  of  this  act  there  be  given 
the  fullest  attention  to  freedom  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  expression." 

To  insure  that  the  Endowment  expend  its 
funds  wisely.  Congress  provided  for  an  elabo- 
rate structure  of  accountability.  The  Chair- 
person of  the  NEA  and  the  26  rotating  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  are  nominated  by  the  President  and 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Central  to 
the  grant  selection  process  are  advisory  pan- 
els, made  up  of  persons  with  special  expertise 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Chairperson  to  judge 
grant  applications.  The  Chairperson,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  statute,  would  have  the 
final  say. 

The  law  also  makes  clear  that  private  ini- 
tiatives are  to  be  the  principal  source  of 
money  for  the  arts  in  this  country;  all  grants 
to  orgranizations  must  be  matched  by  non- 
Federal  monies  on  at  least  a  one-to-one 
basis. 

This  matching  formula  has  proved  highly 
effective  in  attracting  private  support  for, 
and  in  stimulating  public  interest  in,  the 
arts  In  the  United  States.  When  the  Endow- 
ment was  created  In  1965,  there  were  rel- 
atively few  professional  non-profit  jwrform- 
ing  arts  organizations  in  our  country.  There 
were  58  orchestras.  22  professional  theaters, 
37  dance  companies  and  27  opera  companies. 
Private  support  for  the  arts  had  been  flat  for 
a  decade,  at  approximately  S250  million  a 
year.  Only  seven  states  had  arts  agencies. 

By  1990,  however,  there  were  In  the  United 
States  230  orchestras,  420  theaters.  250  dance 
companies  and  120  opera  companies.  Private 
giving  to  the  arts  is  now  estimated  at  S6  bil- 
lion annually.  And  today  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  an  arts  agency. 

The  range  of  activities  that  have  benefited 
from  Endowment  assistance  is  impressive. 
The  agency  has  been  indispensable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  television  programming  in  the 
arts,  to  regional  theater  and  dance.  As  one  of 
the  few  sources  of  funds  for  both  folk  art  and 
emerging  art  forms,  the  Endowment  has 
helped  preserve  and  advance  America's  cul- 
tural heritage. 

All  four  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  in  1990— for 
music,  fiction,  poetry  and  plajrwriting— re- 
ceived, at  critical  tx>ints  in  their  careers, 
grants  from  the  NEA.  The  Alexander  Calder 
sculpture  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  the 
Vietnam  War  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
the  Dance  Theater  of  Harlem— all  might  not 
exist  had  each  not  received  support  from  the 
NEA. 

Despite  its  highly  successful  record  and 
wide  bipartisan  support  in  Congress,  the  En- 
dowment has  at  times  provoked  sharp  con- 
troversy. The  controversial  Incidents  have 
been  rare.  Of  some  83.000  grants  awarded  by 
the  NEA  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
only  20  have  raised  significant  questions. 

In  the  past  a  mixture  of  astute  leadership 
by  the  heads  of  the  NEA.  Presidential  and 
Congressional  willingness  to  strengthen  the 
arts,  effective  lobbying  by  arts  advocates 
and  widespread  public  support  combined  to 
diffuse  attacks  on  the  Endowment  and  sus- 
tain it. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  sex  acts,  which,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  do 
not  have  serious  literary,  artistic,  political 
or  scientific  value." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  criteria 
for  Judging  applications  had  been  changed 
and  the  Endowment  placed  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
COMMISSION 

Congressman  Yates,  however,  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  Endowment  by  adding  a  provision  to 
the  appropriations  bill  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "temporary  Independent  Commis- 
sion." The  Commission,  by  law  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1990,  was  charged  with  review- 
ing the  grant-making  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  including 
those  of  its  panel  system;  and  considering 
whether  the  standard  for  publicly  funded  art 
should  differ  from  the  standard  for  privately 
funded  art. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
twelve  members,  all  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Bush,  four  on  the  recommendation 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Thomas  Foley  in  consultation  with  House 
Minority  Leader  Robert  Michel,  four  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  Robert  Byrd  in  consulta- 
tion with  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert 
Dole,  and  four  by  the  President  himself. 

Although  Congrress  asked  the  Independent 
Commission  for  its  report  by  April  23,  1990, 
White  House  tardiness  in  nominating  its  four 
members— the  President  did  not,  for  reasons 
never  explained,  name  his  four  choices  until 
May  16,  seven  months  after  enactment  of  the 
appropriations  act— prevented  my  colleagues 
and  me  from  being  sworn  in  until  June  6, 
1990.  six  weeks  after  the  statutory  deadline 
for  the  report! 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  CENSORSHIP 

During  these  months  of  delay,  the  con- 
troversy about  the  Endowment  became  still 
more  acrimonious.  As  leaders  of  the  religious 
right  and  crusading  politicians  continued  to 
pound  the  agency,  they  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  conservative  art  critics  and  intel- 
lectuals, lending  the  attack  a  patina  of  re- 
spectability. Fresh  targets  such  as  perform- 
ance artist  Karen  Flnley  drew  particular 
wrath. 

Meanwhile,  the  Endowment  found  itself 
battling  not  only  this  band  of  opponents  but 
its  own  beneficiaries.  When  the  new  Chair- 
person, John  Frohnmayer,  issued  regulations 
requiring  grantees  to  sign  an  anti-obscenity 
pledge,  dozens  of  them  refused  to  do  so  and 
three — a  university,  a  dance  company  and  a 
museum— took  the  NEA  to  court. 

A  new  atmosphere  of  censorship  appeared 
in  some  parts  of  the  land.  Local  police 
stormed  the  Contemporary  Arts  Center  in 
Cincinnati  and,  for  exhibiting  Mapplethorpe 
photographs,  its  director  was  Indicted  on  ob- 
scenity charges.  A  prosecutor  in  Florida  in- 
dicted the  rap  group  2  Live  Crew  for  obscen- 
ity. And  Republicans  in  Congress — supported 
by  President  Bush — pressed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  ban  flag  burning. 

It  was  in  this  deteriorating  environment 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  began  the 
process  of  reauthorizing  the  NEA.  By  the 
summer  of  1990,  their  chances  of  crafting  a 
bill  free  of  so-called  content  restrictions — 
legislative  limitations  on  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed in  a  work  of  art— seemed  Increas- 
ingly remote.  "There  aren't  many  issues  left 
and  NEA  is  potentially  a  big  one,"  said  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee 
Co-Chalrman  Ed  Rollins,  a  warning  to  in- 
cumbent legislators  seeking  re-election  in 
November. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  MEETS 

It  was  against  such  a  backdrop  that  the  12 
members  of  the  Independent  Commission 
held  their  first  meeting  in  early  June  1990,  in 
Washington.  Let  me  here  salute  them.  They 
were  a  dedicated,  hard-working  group.  Nomi- 
nated by  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
David  E.  Connor,  president  of  David  E.  Con- 
nor and  Associates  of  Peoria,  Illinois;  Joan 
Harris,  former  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Affairs  of  Chicago;  Kitty 
Carlisle  Hart,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts;  and  I. 

Members  recommended  by  the  Senate  were 
Marcia  Laing  Golden,  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  Community  Arts  Agencies  of 
Kansas;  Kay  Huffman  Goodwin,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Commission;  Peter  Kyros  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  former  White  House  aide  on  the  arts 
and  humanities:  and  also  of  California,  Rosa- 
lind Wyman,  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Bush's  choices  were  John  Agresto, 
president  of  St.  John's  College  In  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  and  former  deputy  chairman  of 
NEH;  Theresa  Elmore  Behrendt  of  New  York, 
a  former  White  House  liaison  to  the  arts  and 
humanities:  Leonard  Garment,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morln  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  former  sisslstant  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon;  and  Charles  K. 
McWhorter  of  New  York,  a  lawyer  and 
former  legislative  assistant  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  what  we  did. 

The  Independent  Commission  made  several 
key  decisions  on  the  first  day  we  met.  The 
Commission  elected  not  one  chair  but  two 
co-chairs— Leonard  Garment  and  me.  Far 
from  prompting  a  deadlock,  the  co- 
chairmenship  and  a  personal  friendship  that 
developed  between  Leonard  Garment  and  me 
proved  indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  ultimate  success.  Indeed,  for 
me  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  serving  on 
the  Independent  Commission  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  wits,  cross  swords  and  fash- 
ion agreements  with  one  of  the  country's 
leading  lawyers.  Leonard  is  a  man  of  both 
passion  and  Intellect.  I  was  exposed  in  our 
deliberations  to  both  qualities! 

I  remind  you,  too,  that  six  Commissioners 
were  chosen  by  Democratic  elected  officials 
and  six  by  Republicans.  With  co-chairmen, 
every  member  would  be  assured  that  his  or 
her  voice  would  be  heard. 

Another  crucial  determination:  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  Commission  agreed 
not  to  ask  Congress  to  extend  Its  life  for  an- 
other year  or  more  but  instead  to  move 
quickly  and  produce  a  report  by  the  date  the 
Commission  would  statutorily  go  out  of  busi- 
ness—September 30,  1990. 

Mr.  Garment  who,  as  you  know,  delivered 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lecture  two  years  ago,  and 
I  immediately  appointed  a  staff  director.  Dr. 
Margaret  Jane  Wyszomirski,  a  respected 
scholar  specializing  in  public  policy  for  the 
arts.  Only  last  week,  I  am  pleased  to  note. 
Dr.  Wyszomirski  was  named  director  of  the 
NEA's  Office  of  Policy  and  Planning. 

Leonard  and  I  felt  it  imperative  that  the 
Commission's  work  be  characterized  by — and 
be  seen  to  have — three  qualities:  balance, 
independence  and  a  striving  for  consensus. 
During  six  days  of  public  hearings,  the  Com- 
m'sslon  sought  to  elicit  the  broadest  array 
of  opinions.  We  took  testimony  from  top  En- 
dowment officials,  peer  review  panelists,  pol- 
icy analysts,  foundation  supporters  of  the 
arts,  artists  and  critics  of  the  NEA. 

Because  Leonard  Garment  and  I  realized 
that  the  Issues  the  Commission  had  been 
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charged  with  .considering  entailed  First 
Amendment  questions,  we  convened  a  Legal 
Task  Force  of  six  constitutional  lawyers — 
Leonard  chose  three  and  I  chose  three — se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  outstanding  rep- 
utations and  the  diversity  of  their  views. 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  both  testified 
before  the  Commission  and  drafted  a  consen- 
sus statement.  A  particularly  significant 
conclusion,  widely  cited  in  the  press,  in  the 
legal  scholars'  statement,  was  this:  ".  .  . 
[W]hile  Congress  has  broad  powers  as  to  how 
to  spend  public  funds,  it  may  not  do  so  in  a 
way  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  is 
'aimed  at  the  suppression  of  dangerous 
ideas.'" 

I  think  it  here  Important  to  note  that  all 
six  lawyers,  conservatives  and  liberals,  op- 
posed the  requirement  that  NEA  grant  re- 
cipients certify  that  their  work  would  not  be 
obscene. 

By  the  time,  last  August,  that  the  Com- 
missioners began  negotiations  on  our  rec- 
ommendations. It  was  clear  that  our  philo- 
sophical differences  meant  that  each  of  us 
would  have  to  compromise.  A  divided  Com- 
mission, Leonard  and  I  reminded  our  col- 
leagues, would  carry  little  weight  In  Con- 
gress. 

That  the  Commission's  final  report.  Issued 
on  September  11,  1990,  weis  unanimous  was  an 
achievement  in  which  Leonard,  our  fellow 
Commissioners  and  I  took— and  take — great 
pride. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
COMMISSION 

Let  me  here  summarize  some  of  our  chief 
recommendations. 

First,  the  Commission  declared  that  "to 
assure  that  the  NEA  operate  in  a  manner  ac- 
countable to  the  President,  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  the  Endowment's  proce- 
dures for  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  must  be  reformed." 

In  pressing  for  reform,  the  Commission 
urged  that  the  sole  authority  of  the  NEA 
Chairperson  to  decide  on  grants  be  made  ex- 
plicit in  legislation  and  that  he  or  she  be 
given  more  choices.  Our  Commission  also 
called  for  the  reestabllshment  of  "Commit- 
tees" of  National  Council  members  to  assure 
another  opportunity  for  review  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  grant  advisory  panels,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  full  Council  and  the  Chair- 
person. 

We  said  that  recommendations  of  specific 
amounts  of  grant  awards  should  be  set  by 
Endowment  staff  after  consultation  with 
panelists.  We  also  said  that  the  panels  and 
National  Council  should  recommend  a  larger 
number  of  grants  than  funds  available  for 
them,  thereby  giving  the  Chairperson  a  gen- 
uine choice  In  making  awards. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  urged  steps  to 
diminish  conflicts  of  Interest  on  panels.  Pan- 
elists, we  said,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  on  a  panel  considering  applications 
.'Tom  organizations  with  which  they  are  af- 
filiated. And  the  pool  of  panelists  should  be 
expanded  to  Include  persons  knowledgeable 
about  the  arts  but  who  do  not  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  them. 

In  light  of  subsequent  developments  in 
Congress,  I  think  it  Important  to  point  out 
that  one  change  the  Independent  Commis- 
sion carefully  considered  and  roundly  re- 
jected was  alteration  in  the  percentage  of 
Endowment  funds  directed  to  state  arts 
agencies. 

Moreover,  although  the  Commission  urged 
reforms  in  the  grantmaklng  procedures  of 
the  NEA,  we  unanimously  recommended 
"against  legislative  changes  to  Impose  spe- 
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clflc  restrictions  on  the  content  of  works  of 
art  supported  by  the  Endowment." 

In  my  view,  this  recommendation— that 
the  government  not  tell  artists  how  to 
produce  their  art — and  that  it  won  unani- 
mous support  represented  the  single  most 
Important  conclusion  of  the  Independent 
Commission.  For  when  a  12-person  Commis- 
sion, created  by  Congressional  mandate,  the 
members  of  which  were  selected  by  George 
Bush,  Tom  Foley,  Bob  Michel,  Bob  Byrd  and 
Bob  Dole,  can  reject  content  restrictions, 
such  a  decision  sends  a  powerful  bipartisan 
signal  about  the  appropriate  relationship  be- 
tween the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  freedom  of  expression  of  artists. 

You  well  may  ask  why  Commissioners  with 
such  diverse  political  perspectives  decided  to 
oppose  legislative  limitations  on  the  content 
of  art  funded  by  the  NEA.  The  answer.  In  the 
words  of  our  report:  "Content  restrictions 
may  raise  serious  constitutional  Issues, 
would  be  Inherently  ambiguous  and  would  al- 
most certainly  Involve  the  Endowment  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  costly  and  un- 
productive lawsuits." 

Although  the  Commission  recognized  that 
"obscenity  is  not  protected  speech  and  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  pro- 
hibited from  funding  the  production  of  works 
which  are  obscene  or  otherwise  Illegal,"  we 
asserted  that  the  NEA  "is  an  inappropriate 
tribunal  for  the  legal  determination  of  ob- 
scenity. The  nature  and  structure  of  the  En- 
dowment are  not  such  that  it  can  make  the 
necessary  due  process  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  Involved  in  these  deter- 
minations. .  .  .  [T]he  appropriate  forum  for 
the  formal  determination  of  obscenity  is  the 
courts." 

The  Commission  also  urged  that  the  En- 
dowment rescind  its  certification  require- 
ment. 

Finally,  to  communicate  the  spirit  that 
motivated  much  of  our  work,  the  Independ- 
ent Commission  proposed  that  Congress  add 
to  the  "Declaration  of  Purpose,"  or  pre- 
amble, of  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
NEIA  several  hortatory  statements  such  as 
language  making  clear  that  "The  arts  and 
humanities  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

The  overwhelmingly  positive  reception  the 
report  received  indicated  that  most  public 
officials.  Journalists  and  arts  iwlicy  analysts 
agreed  with  our  conclusions.  An  editorial  in 
The  Washington  Post,  "Cooler  Heads  on  the 
Arts,"  captured  the  most  common  response. 
The  Item  commended  the  Commission  for  de- 
bunking "the  Idea  that  accountability  with- 
out content  restrictions  is  impossible." 

Now  I  have  described  the  controversy 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Independent 
Commission,  how  we  proceeded  and  what  we 
found. 

Did  the  Commission  make  a  difference? 

As  I  speak  to  you  more  than  six  months 
after  the  release  of  our  report,  I  draw  these 
conclusions  about  the  Impact  of  our  work. 

THE  NEA  IS  REAUTHORIZED 

I  believe  that  In  the  short  term,  the  report 
of  the  Independent  Commission  helped  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  After  months  of  bitter 
wrangling,  the  House  of  Representatives 
hammered  out  a  compromise  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  late  October,  1990. 

Although  the  legislation  continues  the  life 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
three  more  years,  the  measure  contains 
what,  in  my  view,  ai«  two  unfortunate  provi- 
sions. 

One  will  Increase  the  percentage  of  the 
total  NEA  appropriation  to  be  channeled  to 
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the  states  from  20  to  35  percent  by  fiscal  year 
1993,  a  change  I  believe  is  precipitous  and  can 
only  weaken  the  NEA's  program.  I  speak, 
may  I  add,  as  the  author  of  the  1975  amend- 
ment mandating  that  one- fifth  of  all  appro- 
priations to  the  NEA  go  to  the  states. 

The  witnesses,  conservatives  and  liberals, 
w!io  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  Com- 
mission were  emphatic  and  unanimous  in 
their  view  that  the  existing  formula  not  be 
altered  at  this  time.  Any  future  change  in 
the  ratio,  our  report  concluded,  should  be 
preceded  by  a  careful,  Congressionally  man- 
dated study  of  the  impact  of  the  modifica- 
tion on  Federal,  State,  and  local  funding. 

Under  the  new  reallocation  formula.  Mr. 
Frohnmayer  faces  the  difficult  task  this  year 
of  coring  the  Endowment's  budget,  cutting 
out.  in  order  to  give  the  states  their  wind- 
fall, an  additional  S12  million.  To  do  so.  the 
NEA  must  pare  individual  grants  and  kill 
some  programs.  The  initiative,  for  example, 
to  give  money  to  museums  to  purchase  the 
work  of  living  American  artists,  is  dis- 
appearing—Just the  sort  of  effort  my  col- 
leagues and  I  who  founded  the  NEA  would 
have  sought  to  encourage. 

With  many  states  in  deficit,  their  own  sup- 
port of  the  arts  has  for  the  first  time  in 
years  fallen  overall  by  10  percent  from  fiscal 
1990  to  1991.  There  is  a  danger  that  states 
may  use  their  increased  allocations  of  En- 
dowment money  as  an  excuse  to  trim  arts 
budgets  still  further. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  of  arts  ad- 
vocates of  the  fault  lines  and  bitter  feelings 
this  change  in  the  law  has  created  within 
your  own  ranks. 

Of  course,  the  other  troubling  aspect  of  the 
new  legislation  is  the  language  that  requires 
the  NEA  Chairperson  to  ensure  that  grants 
are  made  "taking  into  consideration  general 
standards  of  decency  and  respect  for  the  di- 
verse beliefs  and  values  of  the  American  pub- 
lic." 

Professor  Kathleen  Sullivan  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  a  member  of  the  Commission's 
Legal  Task  Force,  said  of  this  language,  "It's 
both  better  and  worse  than  the  old  law.  Bet- 
ter, in  that  it  contains  no  enforceable  con- 
tent restriction.  Worse,  in  the  sense  that  art- 
ists may  steer  too  clear  of  what  they  think 
the  public  might  find  Indecent,  which  is  a  far 
broader  category  than  obscenity." 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Frohnmayer  has  said 
that  when  applying  the  "decency"  standard, 
he  will  not  Impose  his  own  judgment  but  will 
defer  to  that  of  the  grant  review  panels  and 
National  Council. 

As  the  Chairperson  explained  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  last  month,  ".  .  .  [N]o  one 
individual  is  wise  enought  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider general  standards  of  decency.  .  .  all  by 
him-  or  herself." 

Both  Mr.  Frohnmayer  and  the  National 
Council  appear  to  have  concluded  that  be- 
cause of  their  diverse  makeup,  grant  review 
panels  would  apply  "general  standards  of  de- 
cency" as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  as  P>rofessor  Sullivan  sees  it— and  I 
agree— these  ominous  words  in  the  law  "lie 
around  like  a  loaded  weapon."  or  in  the  de- 
scription of  National  Council  member.  State 
Senator  Roy  Goodman  of  New  York,  "a 
booby  trap." 

Although  not  yet  required  to  certify  that 
what  they  produce  will  be  "decent,"  some 
NEA  grant  recipients  are,  once  again,  reject- 
ing their  grants.  Only  this  week,  a  group  of 
artists  in  a  California  lawsuit  against  the 
Endowment  challenged  the  constitutionality 
of  the  "decency"  standard. 

Commenting  on  the  new  legislation,  one  of 
the  acting  program  directors  of  the  agency 
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If  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  as- 
saults from  the  right,  I  think  we  must  also 
heed  the  signals  from  the  White  House. 

In  his  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  1992,  Mr. 
Bush  seeks  no  increase  in  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Arts  Endowment 
would  receive  less  money  than  its  sister, 
NEH. 

Testifying  before  Congress,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman  took  credit  for  this  move.  The  NEA, 
he  explained,  would  attract  too  much  Con- 
gressional attention  if  Its  budget  were  raised 
above  current  levels. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  expect.  In  a  time  of 
economic  constraint,  that  state  and  local 
governments  or  private  philanthropy  will  be 
more  generous  to  the  arts. 

In  New  York  state,  for  example.  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo  proposes  in  fiscal  1992  to  slash 
funds  for  the  New  York  State  Arts  Council 
by  57  percent.  Neighboring  New  Jersey  would 
reduce  state  money  for  the  arts  by  40  percent 
Massachusetts  wants  to  cut  its  arts  budget 
by  28  percent. 

Beyond  these  developments,  experts  antici- 
pate that  corporate  contributions  to  the  arts 
will,  for  the  first  time  since  1967,  decline  this 
year.  According  to  a  survey  cited  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  faltering  economy  means 
that  nearly  one-third  of  charitable  donors 
are  giving  less  to  all  causes  this  year. 

Indeed,  although  I  have  mentioned  flat 
budgets  for  the  Arts  Endowment,  I  must  also 
remind  you  of  the  harmful  Federal  tax  poli- 
cies of  recent  years. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  posed  new  hur- 
dles for  the  arts,  among  them  changes  that 
would  discourage  contributions.  I  cite  the 
elimination  of  the  charitable  deduction  for 
non-itemizers  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  a 
minimum  tax  on  major  gifts  of  appreciated 
property.  Although  Congress  acted  last  year 
to  lift  the  latter  provision  regarding  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  to  museums,  it  did  so 
for  only  one  year. 

Even  more  troubling  than  the  prospect  of 
reduced  giving  is  the  possibility  that,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Federal  government, 
other  funders  will  be  more  cautious  about 
the  artists  they  support. 

***** 

Now  I  have  spoken  to  you  this  evening 
about  the  founding  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  years  of  its  success 
and  the  months  of  controversy. 

Despite  all  that  I  have  said,  as  I  look  to 
the  future,  I  am  far  from  pessimistic.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  directions  in  which  we 
should— and  can — be  moving  as  we  seek  to 
reaffirm  the  commitment  to  the  arts  built 
up  over  the  past  two-and-a-half  decades.  Let 
me  state  them. 

AN  AGENDA  FOR  THE  ARTS:  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHAIRPERSON 

My  first  exhortation  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  White  House  to 
act  to  preserve  and  encourage  the  arts. 

We  meet  only  weeks  after  the  end  of  the 
war  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  military  vic- 
tory for  which  President  Bush  deserves  sig- 
nificant credit.  Americans  are  feeling  better 
about  themselves  than  they  have  in  some 
years,  and  Mr.  Bush  is  backing  in  extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

For  all  his  brilliant  handling  of  the  Gulf 
war,  however,  Mr.  Bush  has  not  given  similar 
leadership  to  the  nation  on  the  home  front. 

You  and  I  know  that  when  the  Scuds  were 
fired  at  the  NEA,  no  Patriots  were  fired  from 
the  White  House. 

And  you  and  I  know  that  the  triumph  over 
Saddam  Hussein  will  balance  no  budget:  cure 
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no  recession;  reduce  no  crime;  reform  no 
school;  provide  no  health  care;  build  no 
house  or  highway;  make  no  contribution  to 
America's  competitiveness  in  the  global 
economy. 

Indeed,  much  of  our  national  politics  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  will  focus  on  this  so- 
called  domestic  agenda. 

Will  the  arts  be  part  of  that  agenda?  For 
President  Bush?  For  Congress?  For  gov- 
ernors and  mayors? 

The  answer  depends  at  least  In  part  on  how 
creative  arts  advocates  are  in  finding  and 
supporting  vigorous  leaders  for  the  arts  both 
in  and  outside  government.  Such  leaders  can 
press  the  President  and  others  In  key  posi- 
tions to  pay  serious  attention,  in  considering 
the  nation's  needs,  to  the  arts. 

And  here  my  second  admonition  Is  to  the 
person  who  holds  the  most  visible  post  in  the 
arts  in  the  country— Mr.  Frohnmayer.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  NEA  to  ar- 
ticulate a  sense — yes,  a  vision — of  what  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  can  do  for 
the  nation  and  then  help  mobilize  public  sup- 
port in  pursuit  of  those  goals. 

And  If  the  agency  he  heads  Is  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  challenges  that  confront  it, 
he  must  work  with  the  friends  of  the  Endow- 
ment and  turn  back  its  enemies  with  the 
truth.  In  this  regard,  I  invoke  the  spirit  of 
Nancy  Hanks. 

AN  EXHORTATION  TO  CONGRESS 

My  third  exhortation:  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  keep  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  free  of  onerous  restrictions  and 
provide  the  agency  the  resources  it  needs  to 
be  effective. 

Here  let  me  praise  those  members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  political  parties  who  have  so 
valiantly  championed  the  arts.  I  pay  my  par- 
ticular respects  once  again  to  Sidney  Yates 
and  to  Congressman  Pat  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, who  have  worked  to  protect  the  En- 
dowment from  those  who  seemed  intent  on 
destroying  it. 

I  cite,  too,  for  his  tireless  leadership  from 
the  beginning.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah  deserves 
special  mention  for  his  courageous  and  prin- 
cipled stance.  May  his  example  fortify  his 
colleagues! 

IMPROVING  THE  COAUTION 

Fourth,  I  think  it  imperative  that  we  ex- 
pand and  Improve  the  coalition  working  for 
the  arts.  Let  me  linger  on  this  matter  for  a 
moment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  battle  to  save  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  pro- 
duced points  of  serious  friction  among  arts 
advocates,  with  some  organizations  deter- 
mined to  pursue  an  agenda  separate  from 
and  even  antithetical  to  the  interests  of  oth- 
ers. 

As  one  who  has  lived  much  of  his  life  in  the 
arena  of  political  combat,  I  must  warn  you 
that  if  arts  advocates  float  warring  agendas, 
your  oponents  will  perceive  your  weakness 
and  exploit  It.  and  policymakers  will  play 
you  off  one  against  another. 

For  coalitions  to  succeed — whether  minori- 
ties pressing  to  win  civil  rights  or  environ- 
mentalists to  repel  a  hostile  Secretary  of  the 
Interior— members  must  settle  their  dif- 
ferences before  they  come  to  Congress  and 
seek  to  present  a  united  front. 

So  it  is  most  encouraging  to  me  that  you 
are  taking  steps  to  achieve  consensus,  in- 
cluding the  formation  of  the  Legislative  Coa- 
lition that  I  know  has  been  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. Keep  at  it! 

Moreover,  for  yoiu"  advocacy  to  be  most  ef- 
fective. I  urge  you  to  broaden  your  coalition 
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to  embrace  those  whose  Interests  in  signifi- 
cant ways  coincide  with  your  own— edu- 
cators, scholars,  performers,  art  collectors 
and  dealers,  business  and  civic  leaders, 
among  others. 

In  this  regard,  as  a  university  president,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  frankly  dls- 
apiminted  by  the  relative  absence  these  past 
two  years  of  scholars  willing  to  defend  free- 
dom of  expression  in  the  arts.  Freedom  en- 
dangered anywhere  is  freedom  endangered 
everywhere. 

ARTS  EUJUCATION  AND  ACCESS 

Fifth,  I  believe  we  must  much  more  effec- 
tively teach  children  to  appreciate  the  arts 
and  to  respect  artists.  The  arts  can  play  an 
indispensable  role  in  a  child's  learning. 

I  am  proud  In  this  connection  that  the  New 
Yorlt  University  School  of  Education, 
Health,  Nursing  and  Arts  Professions  houses 
the  National  Arts  Education  Research  Cen- 
ter. This  center,  supported  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  is  studying  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  improve  arts  instruction  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  also  commend  the  members  of  Congress 
who  in  the  reauthorization  bill  for  the  Arts 
Endowment  last  fall  acted  to  include  new 
spending  authority  for  access  to  the  arts 
through  support  of  education. 

Indeed,  although  arts  education  was  not  on 
our  agenda,  members  of  the  Independent 
Commission  felt  so  strongly  about  the  sub- 
ject that  we  recommended  that  the  NEIA 
"collaborate  to  a  greater  extent  with  state 
and  local  arts  agencies  and  with  other  sec- 
tors of  society  to  advance  arts  education." 

We  added:  "Recognizing  that  contributions 
to  arts  education  can  be  made  by  several  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  should 
lead  this  effort." 

Although  the  Commission  drew  particular 
attention  to  arts  education  for  children, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  I  thlnlc  it 
also  imperative  to  encourage  arts  education 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  conunu- 
nity  institutions  and  in  lifelong  learning 
programs. 

Sixth,  and  as  I  speak  of  enhancing  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  arts,  I  think  it 
Important,  too,  to  find  ways  to  enable  more 
Americans  to  enjoy  more  art. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I'm 
talking  about. 

I  have  in  mind  a  new  dimension  of  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act.  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier.  I  propose  that  Congress  now 
consider  providing  Indemnification  by  the 
Federal  government  to  protect  art  and  arti- 
facts housed  in  museums  in  the  United  States 
for  exhibit  throughout  our  own  country.  Be- 
cause the  cost  of  insuring  materials  loaned 
to  other  museums  can  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive, many  Americans  cannot  see  great 
works  of  art  housed  in  American  museums. 
Through  such  a  program,  to  illustrate,  the 
Snlte  Museum  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  my  hometown,  could  show  treasur- 
ers of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  to 
South  Benders.  Or  Asian  masterpieces  from 
Kansas  City  or  Cleveland  might  travel  to  the 
West  Coast  where  large  populations  of  Asian- 
Americans,  and  others,  could  see  them.  His- 
panic-Americans in  Florida  and  New  York 
might  have  the  chance  to  look  at  Latin- 
American  art  firom  museums  in  the  South- 
west. 

MAKING  THE  CASE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

I  have  one  final  observation,  and  it  is  this: 
You  and  I  must  continue  to  make  the  case 
for  the  arts  with  our  elected  representatives 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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And  what  is  the  case?  It  is  that  the  arts 
are  essential;  the  arts  are  not  something  to 
be  thrown  a  bone  after  everything  else  is 
taken  care  of  because  everytlng  else  will 
never  be  taken  care  of. 

And  it  will  be  up  to  each  of  you  to  make 
clear  that  the  arts  matter. 

It  will  be  up  to  each  of  you  to  press  both 
for  more  generous  support  of  the  arts  by  the 
Federal  government  and  for  the  removal  of 
harmful  tax  policies  that  discourage  giving 
to  the  arts  by  private  benefactors. 

It  will  be  up  to  each  of  you  to  help  replace 
the  distorted  image  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  peddled  by  its  enemies. 

All  of  us.  you  and  I.  msut  remind  people  of 
the  close  connection  between  support  for  the 
arts  and  the  greater  public  Interests  that  are 
served.  For  you  and  I  know  the  Immense  dif- 
ference that  the  arts  and  artists  make  to  en- 
riching our  lives  as  individual  persons  and  to 
building  a  culture  that  illumines  and  enno- 
bles. 

In  recent  weeks,  you  and  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  fundamental  values  that 
characterize  us  as  Americans — the  willing- 
ness to  risk  life  for  a  cause  we  believe  In.  a 
love  of  country  no  one  can  take  from  us.  a 
belief  In  the  sanctity  of  individual  freedom. 
Proud  as  we  are  of  the  engine  of  our  econ- 
omy or  of  our  military  might,  we  know.  too. 
that  the  more  enduring  legacy  of  our  wealth 
as  a  people  is  in  the  canvases  of  our  painters, 
the  songs  of  our  composers  and  the  words  of 
our  poets. 

Here  I  recall  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  I  heard  in  all  my  years  of  sitting 
in  Congressional  hearings.  The  witness  was 
the  distinguished  American  artist.  Robert 
Motherwell,  who  was  testifying  in  1970  in 
support  of  legislation  I  had  Introduced  to  en- 
courage education  about  the  environment. 
This  is  what  Motherwell  said: 

I  am  sure  that  scientists  have  or  will  tes- 
tify to  the  relevant  facts  here  and  know 
them  far  better  than  I.  I  speak  only  as  an 
artist.  But  to  speak  as  an  artist  is  no  small 
thing.  Most  people  ignorantly  suppose  that 
artists  are  the  decorators  of  our  human  ex- 
istence, the  esthetes  to  whom  the  cultivated 
may  turn  when  the  real  business  of  the  day 
Is  done.  But  actually  what  an  artist  is.  Is  a 
person  skilled  in  expressing  human  feeling 
.  .  .  Far  from  being  merely  decorative,  the 
artist's  awareness  ...  is  one  ...  of  the  few 
guardians  of  the  inherent  sanity  and  equi- 
librium of  the  human  spirit  that  we  have. 

For  my  part.  I  believe  that  proponents  of 
Federal  support  of  the  arts,  support  unfet- 
tered by  restrictions  imposed  by  govern- 
ment, will  continue  to  find  encouragement 
in  the  report  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Independent  Commission  prepared  last  year. 
I  hope  that  legislators  and  other  public  offi- 
cials will  resist  the  impulse  to  censor,  re- 
membering the  admonition  of  our  group  that 
"Maintaining  the  principle  of  an  open  soci- 
ety requires  all  of  us.  at  times,  to  put  up 
with  much  we  do  not  like  but  the  bargain 
has  proved  in  the  long  run  a  good  one." 

For  what  I  think  should  be  obvious  from 
the  record  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  other  Federal  programs  to  sup- 
port culture  is  that  our  national  govern- 
ment, with  modest  amounts  of  money,  with- 
out stifling  bureaucratic  control  and  without 
unwarranted  Intervention,  can  provide  sup- 
port for  the  arts  in  ways  that  greatly  en- 
hance the  quality  of  American  life. 

As  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I  recall  for 
you  the  words  of  Nancy  Hanks  just  17  years 
ago  when  she  replied  to  some  who  even  then 
were  attempting  to  Impose  censorship  on  the 
Endowment.  Said  Nancy,  in  words  as  power- 
ful for  1991  as  when  she  wrote  them,  in  1974: 
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For  an  artist  to  create  what  society  needs, 
he  or  she  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
try  .  .  .  Nurturing  the  broad  range  of  the  na- 
tion's creativity  is  far  more  important  than 
the  few  tempests  that  arise.  I  say  that  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  the  cornerstone 
of  any  culture  is  the  nurtured  talent  of  its 
creative  artists. 

You  and  I  then  must  strive  to  ensure  that 
we  nurture  the  talent  of  our  creative  artists 
so  that  art — beautiful,  ugly;  ordered,  unruly; 
free-spirited,  controlled  .  .  .  but  indispen- 
sable— continues  to  nurture  the  creativity  of 
our  nation. 
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HON.  TTMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speai<er,  today,  along  with 
my  Minnesota  colleagues,  Messrs.  Oberstar. 
Vento,  Sabo,  Sikorski,  and  Collin  Peter- 
son, I  am  introducing  a  national  children's 
health  plan  [CHP].  based  on  the  already  suc- 
cessful Minnesota  Children's  Health  Plan.  The 
premise  of  this  legislation  is  simple:  Preventive 
outpatient  care  for  children  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  lives  and  futures  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. The  bill  provides  federally  paid  out- 
patient care  for  children  ages  1  through  18 
wtiose  parents'  income  is  between  133  and 
185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  line  and 
who  choose,  via  an  enrollment  fee,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

In  many  places  and  In  many  ways,  ttie  need 
for  improved  preventive  arxj  primary  care  for 
children  has  already  been  demonstrated.  Just 
yesterday,  an  editorial  in  ttie  Washington  Post 
called  for  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  "every 
toddler  gets  the  vaccines  he  or  she  needs." 
Children's  health  plan  would  help  meet  ttiat 
need. 

Here's  how  the  plan  works:  A  family  quali- 
fies for  CHP  if  the  parents  earn  between  133 
and  185  percent  of  ttie  poverty  line  and  don't 
already  have  health  insurarKe.  If  they  choose 
to  enroll  in  CHP,  ttiey  complete  a  simple  appli- 
cation form— about  four  pages  long  arxJ  avail- 
able by  mail — and  pay  a  S40  annual  fee  for 
each  child,  up  to  a  family  yearly  maximum  of 
$200.  The  completed  application  and  fee  are 
mailed  to  the  State  office  and,  in  return,  each 
child  receives  a  CHP  membership  card.  When 
outpatient  services  are  needed,  ttie  card  is 
presented  to  physicians  and  clinics  wtio  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  services  including  prescription 
drugs,  immunizations,  mental  health  evalua- 
tions, vision  care,  and  annual  checkups.  Pro- 
viders bill  the  central  CHP  billing  office— in 
Minnesota  this  service  is  provkjed  by  contract 
through  the  medical  assistance  offce.  States 
ttien  receive  100  percent  Federal  payment  for 
aN  medcal  servces  rendered.  Families  can  re- 
ceive covered  services  from  any  health  care 
provkler  wtx)  is  enrolled  in  ttie  Medical  Assist- 
ance  Program  and  reimbursement  is  based  on 
ttiose  polcies  and  rates.  Since  many  chiklren 
wiN  qualify  for  both  CHP  and  medk:al  assist- 
ance at  different  periods  wittiin  the  same  year, 
families  are  alk>wed  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  ttie  two  programs  and  the  CHP  fee  is 
not  charged  a  secorxl  time  within  ttie  year  to 
re-enroll. 
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What  makes  His  program  different  from 
MedKaid?  The  obvious  differer>ce  is  that  this 
program  is  finarKjed  100  percent  by  Federal 
doilars,  without  1  requiring  matching  State 
funds.  This  remo^  any  State  disincentive  to 
participate  in  the  I  program.  Admirable  as  our 
passage  last  ye^  in  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  !l  990  of  the  requirement  that 
States  gradually  expand  Medicaid  coverage  to 
children  within  this  same  group,  States  still 
must  cover  their  costs.  More  significant,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  tliat  lamilies  pay  to  participate 
in  this  program,  ji  ist  as  they  buy  into  ottier  in- 
surance programs .  This  is  a  distirx:tion  with  a 
difference.  Program  officials  in  the  Minnesota 
program  have  coisistently  fourxj  that  families 
prefer  to  txiy  this  insurarx^  rather  than  to  take 
wfiat  they  see  cis  a  government  handout.  It  al- 
tows  them  to  acti^ally  invest  in  their  children's 
care  and  makes!  ttiem  active  participants  in 
seeing  tfiat  necessary  care  is  given.  Further, 
ttie  program  is  easily  accessible  through  a 
simple,  maiHn  [application  fomr»— about  4 
pages  kxtg  compared  to  the  Medicaid  applica- 
tk>n  which  runs  ti  37  pages.  Families  are  not 
required  to  go  t)  county  welfare  offices  or 
ottier  social  services  agencies  to  enroll  which 
saves  them  time^  trouWe  and,  for  many,  em- 
barrassment      I 

Additionally.  Spates  which  already  provide 
Medk:aid  benefit^  up  to  1 85  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  will  still  receive  a  percentage  of 
CHP  Federal  funjing,  whch  will  be  based  on 
estimates  of  neely  chikJren  within  that  State. 
States  to  serve  ottier  health 
Instance,  a  medical  assist- 
I  aikx^ate  this  money  to  a  cat- 
astrophic fund  for  chikJren  needing  such  things 
as  transplants,  cancer  treatments,  and  so 
forth.  A  chikJ  qualify  for  this  fund  biased  on  a 
lack  of  insurance]  coverage,  the  severity  of  the 
illness,  and  the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  initial  cosi  of  the  CHP  woukJ  be  atwut 
S3  billion  annual  y,  which  woukJ  be  financed 
t)y  removing  ttie  ap  on  ttie  maximum  amount 
of  income  subjec  t  to  ttie  Medk:are  hospital  in- 
surance payroll  lax.  This  means  applying  ttie 
1.45-percent  pa"roll  tax  to  incomes  atxjve 
$125,000. 

This  plan  is  Workable  and  achievat)le.  The 
costs  are  considBratily  less  than  most  of  ttie 
ottier  health  plarts  now  bieing  offered  on  Cap- 
itol HMI.  If  we  dannot  afford  to  provkje  this 
modest  health  pin  for  our  chiWren,  we're  kid- 
ding ourselves  t^  ttiink  that  we  can  find  fund- 
for  all  Americans.  By  fo- 
ttie  chikjren's  health 
to  take  a  giant  strkje  toward 
the  goal  of  keeping  America's  children  healthy. 
I  urge  my  colleatiues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor 
jng  this  vital  legislation 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  6i  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  t>  e  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asaanbl  id 
8BCTION  L  SBOir  r  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Health 
Program  Act  of  [1991 
8CC.  X  CHILD  HEALTH  PHOCSUM. 

(a)  Euomiur.— Section  1902(aK10)(A)(i)  of 
the  Social  Uecurlty  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(aM10>(AKi:).  as  amended  by  section 
MOKaKlXA)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec 
onclUatlon  Act  3f  1990,  is  amended— 

(1)    by    striking    "or"    at    the    end    of 
subclaoae.  (VI), 


Ttiat  woukJ  alk>w 
care  needs.  For 
ance  office  couW 


ing  for  a  health 
cusing  on  prev 
plan  wH\  alk}w 


,  and  (XI)"  and  inserting  ' 
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(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
sulKlause  (VII)  and  Inserting  ",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sut>clause: 

"(Vm)  who  are  under  19  years  of  age. 
whose  family  Income  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (1)(3)(E))  does  not  exceed  185  per- 
cent of  the  income  official  poverty  line  (re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (1)(2)(A)(1))  for  a  fam- 
ily of  the  size  Involved,  and  who  are  not  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  medical  assistance  for  the 
same  amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  services 
as  individuals  descril)ed  in  subclause  (VI);". 

(b)  Scope  of  Benefits.— Section  1902(a)(10) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(10)),  as  amended  by  sections 
4402(d)(1)  and  4713(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  amend- 
ed,   in    the   matter   following   subparagraph 

(D- 

(1)  by  striking  ";  and  (XI)"  and  Inserting  ". 
(XI)", 

(2)  by  striking 
(Xn)".  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  and  (Xm)  the  medical 
a.ssistance  made  available  to  an  individual 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)(Vni)  shall 
not  include  medical  assistance  for  items  and 
services  described  In  paragraphs  (1).  (8),  (15), 
(16).  (18).  (19)  and  (24)  of  section  1905(a)  or  for 
orthodontics  and  shall  be  limited.  In  the  case 
of  mental  health  services  (including  diag- 
nosis, assessment,  and  treatment),  to  pay- 
ment of  not  more  than  $1,500  for  any  individ- 
ual for  any  year". 

(c)  Expansion  of  Outreach  and  Statewide 
Enrollment.— Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (54); 

(2)  in  the  paragraph  (55)  inserted  by  section 
4602(a)(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vin)."  after 
"(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vn).".  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (55)  in- 
serted by  section  4604(b)(3)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  para- 
graph (56),  by  transferring  and  inserting  it 
after  the  paragraph  (55)  Inserted  by  section 
4602(a)(3)  of  such  Act,  and  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(4)  by  placing  paragraphs  (57)  and  (58),  in- 
serted by  section  4751(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (56),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3); 

(5)  in  the  paragraph  (58)  inserted  by  section 
4751(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990,  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(6)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (58)  in- 
serted by  section  4752(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  para- 
graph (59),  by  transferring  and  Inserting  it 
after  the  paragraph  (58)  inserted  by  section 
4751(a)(1)(C)  of  such  Act,  and  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(7)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (59),  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  provide  for  a  simple,  uniform,  state- 
wide mall  application  process  for  individuals 
seeking  entitlement  to  medical  assistance 
under  paragraph  (10)(A)(i)(Vin).". 

(d)  Annual  Enrollment  Fee.— Section 
1916(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396o(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Tha  State  plan  shall  provide  for  an  an- 
nual enrollment  fee  of  S40  for  each  child 
seeking  medical  assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
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tlon  1902(a)(10)(A)(lKVm),  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  children  in  a  family,  the  annual  en- 
rollment fee  shall  not  exceed  S200  for  the  en- 
rollment of  all  the  eligible  children  In  the 
same  family.". 

(e)  100  Percent  Federal  Pinanclal  Par- 
ticipation.— 

(1)  Medical  assistance.— The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  1905(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  expended 
as  medical  assistance  for  individuals  entitled 
to  medical  assistance  under  section 
1902(a)(10)(A)(i)(Vni)". 

(2)  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.— Section 
1903(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6), 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
amounts  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan  with  respect  to  individuals  enti- 
tled to  medical  assistance  under  section 
1902(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vin);  plus". 

(f)  Financing  Through  Payroll  Tax.— 

(1)  Elimination  of  cap  on  wages  subject 
TO  HOSPFTAL  INSURANCE  TAX.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  3121(x)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  applicable  con- 
tribution base)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1991.  an 
unlimited  amount." 

(2)  Additional  revenues  not  deposfted  in 
federal  hospftal  insurance  trust  fund.— 
Section  1817(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395i(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing the  previous  provisions  of  this  sul>- 
sectlon,  whenever  In  this  subsection  a  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3101(b).  3111(b).  or  1401(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  wages 
or  self-employment  Income,  the  reference 
shall  not  include  taxes  Imposed  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2(e)  of  the 
Child  Health  Program  Act  of  1991." 

(3)  Conforming  amendment. — Sul)clause 
(H)  of  section  3231(e)(2)(B)(i)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  applicable 
base  for  purposes  of  railroad  retirement  tax) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "for  any  calendar 
year  the  applicable  contribution  base  deter- 
mined under  section  3121(x)(2)  for  such  cal- 
endar year"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"$125,000  for  calendar  year  1991,  and  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1991  the  applicable  t>ase 
for  the  preceding  year  adjusted  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  used  in  adjusting  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  under  section  230(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act". 

(4)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  renumeratlon  paid  after  Decemlwr 
31,  1991,  and  with  respect  to  earnings  from 
self-employment  attributable  to  taxable 
years  t>eginning  after  such  date. 

(g)  Maintenance  of  Effort  for  Infants.— 
Section  1902(1)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended— 

"(1)  in  clause  (IDdl),  by  inserting  "or 
clause  (V)"  after  "clause  (Iv)",  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  lias  es- 
tablished under  clause  (i),  or  has  enacted  leg- 
islation authorizing,  or  appropriating  fund, 
to  provide  for,  a  percentage  (of  the  income 
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official  poverty  line)  that  Is  greater  than  133 
percent,  the  percentage  provided  under 
clause  (11)  for  medical  assistance  on  or  after 
October  1, 1992,  shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(I)  the  percentage  specified  by  the  State 
In  an  amendment  to  its  State  plan  (whether 
approved  or  not)  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  clause,  or 

"(II)  If  no  such  percentage  Is  specified  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  the 
percentage  established  under  the  State's  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  provided  for  under 
the  State's  appropriations.". 

(h)  Treatment  of  Certain  States  and 
Territories.— Section  1902(1)(4)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396a(l)(4)),  as  amended  by  section 
4e01(a)(l)(C)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "or 
subsection  (a)(10)(A)(l)(Vm)"  after 
"(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vn)". 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "or 
(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vn)"  and  inserting 
"(a)(10)(A)(l)(Vn),  or  (a)(10)(A)(i)(Vin)",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  is  not  one 
of  the  50  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
instead  of  '185  i>ercent'  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(10(A)(l)(Vin),  the  State  (If  under 
subparagraph  (B)  It  elects  such  provision  to 
apply)  shall  substitute  a  percent  which  does 
not  exceed  100  percent.". 

(1)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f)(4))  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1.  1992,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
final  regrulations  to  carry  out  such  amend- 
ments have  been  promulgated  by  such  date. 


TRIBUTE  TO  G.  FRANCIS  BRENNAN 


HON.  GARY  A.  FRANKS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  (Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Congresswoman  Nancy 
Johnson,  and  Congressnnan  Christopher 
Shays  of  Ck)nnecticut,  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contribution  of  G.  Francis  Brennan  of 
Waterbury,  CT. 

On  April  20,  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Republican  Party  honored  Mr.  Brennan,  a  man 
with  a  long  record  of  accomplishment  in  civk; 
and  political  life. 

At  the  annual  Prescott  Bush  dinner,  Mr. 
Brennan  was  presented  with  the  Pat  Futner 
Award — given  to  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Republican  Party  wtx)  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  tiie  political  process. 

Mr.  Brennan  is  what  publk:  servne  and 
good  politics  is  all  about,  regardless  of  political 
party. 

True  to  form,  Mr.  Brennan  gave  an  eloquent 
acceptance  speech,  which  we  believe,  touch- 
es on  wfiat  makes  our  political  process  spe- 
cial. 

Enclosed  are  his  remarks  to  his  fellow  Re- 
publKans. 

Remarks  by  G.  Francis  Brennan 

The  people  of  iwlltlcs:  honorable  and  un- 
common. As  the  calendar  moves,  they  work 
the  time  of  seasons:  Caucus,  convention,  pri- 
mary, election— victory  or  defeat— the  next 
day,  another  year.  The  people  of  politics — 
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unglamorous,  untitled,  unpaid— walk  the  na- 
tion's ways  as  a  movable  feast — never  tast- 
ing the  cake  of  despair  from  MacArthur's 
Park.  They  know  no  fatigue,  only  the  toll  of 
doing  a  great  giving  thing:  they  refresh  our 
national  spirit  with  the  gift  of  loyalty.  Life 
and  Liberty  are  dormant  birthrights  until 
mingled  with  loyalty.  Then  the  three  become 
an  American  Trinity:  a  spirit  of  one  and  de- 
mocracy flourishes. 

The  people  of  politics  work  the  work  of 
many.  The  work  is  much— and  the  workers 
few.  For  so  many,  politics  has  not  been  tried 
and  found  wanting;  politics  has  been  found 
too  hard  and  left  untried.  But  the  people  of 
politics  and  their  work  never  stop.  . 

The  best  measurement  of  loyalties  harvest 
and  the  quality  of  its  yield  are  by  the  chron- 
icles of  times  past.  In  the  "old  country"  of 
our  memories,  a  General  returned  from  Nor- 
mandy with  a  promise  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. His  victory  was  great.  Loyalty  was  easy. 
But  soon,  harder  times,  and  a  voice  from  the 
right  and  the  frontier  spoke  his  heart.  He 
spoke  the  truth.  Some  had  forgotten.  He  re- 
minded us.  "The  defense  of  Liberty  Is  no 
vice."  His  defeat  was  hard.  But  the  people  of 
politics  and  their  loyalty  were  harder  still. 
Then  victory  again— precious  victory— with 
expectations  that  went  beyond  horizons — and 
his  fall  so  sudden,  swift — so  steep.  And  the 
people  of  politics  endured  ridicule  from  with- 
out and  heart  pain  from  within.  It  was  a  si- 
lent hurt  that  could  only  be  shared  by  the 
people  of  politics.  Then  quickly  the  new 
man.  so  brief,  so  much  a  common  man  and 
loyalty  sustained.  The  constitution  worked. 

A  decade  ago  the  first  distant  calls  of  our 
next  century,  turned  two  men  toward  a  na- 
tional vision  of  new  order.  And  great  world 
walls  began  to  fall  at  democracy's  feet.  The 
New  Country  begins.  We  were  proud  again! 
The  work  of  loyalty  continues  uninter- 
rupted; and  the  quality  of  the  yield  is  good. 

So  for  the  people  of  politics,  their  fidelities 
and  their  labors  we  search  for  a  proper  Song 
of  Praise.  And  only  the  word/mix  reserved  for 
poets  of  heroes  and  romances  will  satisfy. 
Then  their  anthem  will  be  fulflUed. 

And  the  words  will  speak; 

Once  more,  into  the  breach. 

Once  more,  for  the  country  they  go. 

They  are  the  few. 

They  are  the  gallant  few. 

They  are  a  giving  and  courageous  few; 

They  are  a  loyal  and  happy  few. 

From  where  do  we  get  such. 

These,  our  band  of  brothers. 

From  democracy's  country  they  come. 


GREATER  SUPPORT  FOR  OUR 
NATION'S  CULTURAL  AGENCIES 


HON.  IID  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had  the 
honor  of  testifying  before  the  Intenor  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  fiscal  year 
1992  budgets  of  the  Federal  arts  agencies — 
the  first  time  doing  so  as  chairman  of  tfie  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus. 

The  agerx^ies — the  Natk>nal  Endowments 
for  tfie  Arts  arxj  Humanities  and  tf>e  Institute 
of  Museum  Servkies — have  supported  ttie 
twst  of  American  artistic  activities  and,  in 
doing  so,  have  utterty  changed  our  Nation's 
cultural  larxiscape.  Certainly,  ttiey  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  continued  and  increased  support. 
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I  insert  the  statement  I  made  before  the 
subcommittee  printed  in  the  Record; 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Ted  Weiss 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  Qscal  year  1992  budg- 
ets of  our  Nation's  Federal  arts  agencies  and 
their  continued  viability.  I  must  begin  by  ex- 
pressing my  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  commitment  which  the  chairman  and 
subcommittee  have  shown  in  protecting  and 
promoting  the  arts  in  our  Nation  for  nearly 
two  decades.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
your  sensitivity  and  wisdom  that  the  arts 
have  been  able  to  flourish  throughout  the 
country  during  this  time  and  that  the  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  fundamentally  change 
the  country's  cultural  landscape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Nation's  cultural 
community  is  at  risk  of  losing  theatres, 
dance  companies,  opera  companies,  and  a 
multitude  of  arts  organizations.  Economic 
downturn  and  the  assault  on  the  arts  which 
took  place  last  year  have  already  begun  to 
take  their  toll.  Certainly,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  freeze  in  the  budget  of  the 
NEA  at  S174  million  only  exacerbates  the  sit- 
uation. 

With  the  aid  of  the  NEA,  NEH  and  IMS. 
arts  groups  have  proliferated,  bringing  with 
their  artistic  excellence  a  great  diversity  of 
programming  and  outreach  activities  which 
have  educated  and  motivated  our  children, 
touched  our  adults  and  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  realities  of  a  down- 
turn in  the  economy.  But  what  we  must  t>e 
aware  of  is  the  devastating  effect  which  a 
tightening  of  resources,  pullback  of  con- 
tributions and  shrinking  Federal  percentage 
has  had  on  the  artistic  community:  42  per- 
cent of  nonprofit  theatres  ended  their  sea- 
sons with  operating  deficits,  while  seven  the- 
atres—ceased operations  in  1990  due  to  finan- 
cial adversity;  24  of  SO  dance  companies  sur- 
veyed by  Dance/USA  posted  deficits  while  six 
of  the  Nation's  finest  companies  came  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  brink  of  financial  disas- 
ter this  year;  47  percent  of  recently  surveyed 
opera  companies  surveyed  had  losses;  and.  of 
the  40  largest  orchestras  in  the  U.S..  27  post- 
ed operating  deficits  at  the  close  of  the  1969- 
90  season. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  reau- 
thorization legislation,  five  NEIA  program 
categories  have  t>een  eliminated  and  S12  mil- 
lion shifted  form  the  program  discipline 
grants — moneys  already  spread  extremely 
thin— to  the  States.  The  NEA  had  already 
been  struggling  to  fulfill  Its  mandate  of  in- 
creasing access  to  the  arts  and  awarding  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  of  outstanding 
merit;  now  it  is  asked  to  do  so  with  even  less 
program  money. 

Last  year's  attacks  on  the  NEA  and  on  the 
very  essence  of  artistic  creativity  had  an  es- 
pecially damaging  effect.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  viewed  by  many  as  consider- 
ing the  arts  as  trivial,  as  perhaps  too  con- 
troversial and  as  something  less  than  a  pri- 
ority. As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Arts  Caucus.  I  shudder  to  think  that 
the  Congress  could  l>e  viewed  as  abandoning 
a  commitment  to  that  which  is  so  intrinsic 
to  our  national  identity.  A  tragedy  in  Itself, 
this  perception,  combined  with  the  realities 
of  economic  conditions,  has  had  severe  reper- 
cussions at  State  and  local  levels  and  in  the 
philanthropic  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years.  State 
arts  appropriations  and  State  per  capita 
spending  on  the  arts  have  decreased.  Due  to 
fiscal  woes.  State  governments  are  slashing 
budgets.  While  arts  groups  realize  that  these 
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subcommittee  to  seriously  weigh 
freezing  the  funding  of  the 
age|icies  or  pulling  money  away 
disciplines  against  what  Is 
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program  grants  totaling  ai>- 
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A  VICTORY  DIVIDEND 


iONY  C  BEHINSON 

•  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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York  Times  yesi 
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V.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.    Speaker,   the   New 

ly  published  an  article  by 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frank, 


thai  deserves  wi0e  circulation.  Titled  "So  Call 
It  a  'Victory  DivicterKJ,' "  he  argues  that  we  can 
indeed   reduce  pur   military   spending   by   a 
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greater  amount  than  agreed  to  in  last  year's 
budget  summit,  and  use  the  dividend  to  re- 
duce the  defKit  and  to  fund  social  needs  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  Frank's  article  is  beautifully  written  ar>d 
well  worth  reading. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1, 1991] 

So  Call  It  a  "Victory  Dividend" 

(By  Barney  Frank) 

Washinoton.— What's  in  a  name?  Some- 
times, hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

In  1989,  with  the  Russian  empire  crum- 
bling, some  of  us  in  Washington  argued  that 
the  time  had  come  to  begin  a  shift  of  Ameri- 
ca's resources  from  the  worldwide  military 
competition,  which  we  are  winning  deci- 
sively, to  the  global  civilian  area  where  we 
are  lagging.  It  makes  no  sense,  we  said,  to 
spend  two  to  six  times  as  much  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  the  military  as  do  our 
wealthy  allies  while  they  outsell  America.  It 
is  poor  policy,  we  argued,  to  spend  more  than 
$100  billion  a  year  defending  Western  Europe 
from  the  defunct  Warsaw  Pact  while  our  def- 
icit expands  and  our  infrastructure  decays. 

Our  mistake  was  calling  this  a  "peace  divi- 
dend." The  phrase  suggested  that  its  advo- 
cates were  naive  about  the  world,  apologetic 
about  America's  role  in  it,  or  both. 

Consequently,  when  repression  persisted  in 
Russia,  and  America  went  to  war  in  the  gulf, 
the  peace  dividend  was  pronounced  dead.  Had 
the  case  for  it  depended  on  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev becoming  head  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  Saddam  Hussein  t>eing  as  rea- 
sonable as  the  Bush  Administration  thought 
he  was  before  Aug.  2.  it  would  deserve  its  de- 
mise. 

But  it  didn't.  And  doesn't.  Given  the  dras- 
tic weakening  of  the  Communist  military 
the  great  increase  in  Industrial  strength  of 
our  allies  and  America's  proven  military  su- 
periority over  any  likely  adversary,  a  mili- 
tary budget  that  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
our  current  expenditure  would  more  than 
suffice  to  keep  us  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world. 

What  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  after  45 
years  of  carrying  a  grossly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  non-Communist  world's  military 
burden  is  a  "victory  dividend."  It  is  a  divi- 
dend, because  it  is  more  than  $100  billion  a 
year  that  we  can  use  for  health  care,  deficit 
reduction,  education  or  any  other  purpose.  It 
is  a  victory  dividend  because  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  our  success  in  the  cold  war 
and  the  increased  self-defense  capability  of 
our  allies. 

It  is  not  a  call  to  disarm.  We  should  retain 
the  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  to  deploy 
air,  sea  and  land  power  rapidly  around  the 
globe  when  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  to  reassure  weak  nations  threatened  by 
belligerent  neighbors.  The  consensus  to  keep 
such  a  force  is  overwhelming  in  Congress  and 
the  country. 

In  fact,  the  weapons  used  by  the  U.S.  in  the 
gulf  were  not  the  controversial  ones  of  the 
80's.  The  MX  and  Mldgetman  missiles,  the  B- 
1  and  B-2  bombers,  anti-satellite  weapons, 
and  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  were  irrele- 
vant to  victory  in  Iraq  and  will  be  to  future 
conflicts  of  this  sort.  (The  effort  to  claim  the 
Patriot  for  the  S.D.I,  program  is  one  of  the 
great  acts  of  intellectual  piracy  of  our  time.) 

We  demonstrably  do  not  need  a  huge  land 
force  in  Europe  and  a  $5  billion  a  year  sub- 
sidy for  Japan  in  the  form  of  American 
forces  stationed  there.  Nor  do  we  need  to  add 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent already  more  than  sufficient  to  its  task. 

The  victory  dividend  can  also  l>e  used  for 
foreign    policy    objectives    not    achievable 
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through  military  strength.  If  we  took  a 
small  part  of  the  money  we  spend  on  NATO 
and  applied  it  to  debt  reduction  in  Latin 
America,  we  would  be  better  off  morally  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

There  will  be  debate  over  how  much  of  our 
victory  dividend  should  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  how  much  should  go  to  meet  social 
needs,  and  how  much  should  be  spent  to 
avoid  war.  But  properly  understood — as  a 
recognition  of  West's  great  success,  rather 
than  as  a  declaration  that  the  world  is  now 
safe  for  pacifism— the  case  for  a  phased-in  re- 
duction of  military  spending  should  not  be 
controversial. 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  reducing  our  deflcit, 
inoculating  our  children  against  disease,  and 
repairing  our  bridges  and  roads  versus  send- 
ing large  sums  to  subsidize  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope should  be  an  easy  one. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  F. 
JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  following  statement,  I  am  making 
my  financial  net  worth  as  of  March  31,  1991, 
a  matter  of  public  record.  I  have  filed  similar 
statements  for  each  of  the  12  preceding  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 

ASSETS 

Real  property  Value 

Sin{le  family  resi()ence  at  609  Fort  Williams  Partnray.  city 
of  Aiaandna.  VA  al  assessed  valuation.  (Assessed  at 
t6SI.8OO0O  Ratio  o4  assessed  to  marliet  value:  100 
percent)  (Erie umbered)    J651.800.00 

Condominium  al  1)76  IW14726  North  Point  Drive.  Village 
of  Menomonee  falls.  Wauliesha  <>)unty,  M.  at  asses- 
sof's  estimated  maiW  value.  (Unencumbered)  73,400.00 

Undivided  25/Utris  interest  in  single  family  residence  at 
NS2  W3;eS4  Maple  Lane.  Village  o«  Chefleoua. 
Waukesha  (kiunty.  W.  at  2y44tfis  of  assessor's  esti- 
mated marliet  value  of  $274,400.00.  (Unencumtefcd)  ..  155.909  09 

lotal  real  prooerty  881,109.09 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

No  of 
shares 

Common  and  preferred  stocks 

Value 

338 

Firstar  Cofo  at  J31  375           

$10  604  75 

467,216 
558 

American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  it  $34.25  

Idaho  Power  Corp  at  J26  625   

16.002.15 
14  856  75 

22 

Ogden  Projects  Corp  at  $20  50 

451  OO 

450 

First  Interstate  Bancorp  at  $33375  

15  018.75 

146.877 
193.145 
218.786 
100.337 

American  Intonnation  Technologies  at  $67.00  ... 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  at  $51J75  ...    

Bell  South  Corp  at  $53  25 

NYNEI.  \K  at  $72  50 

9.84076 
9.922.82 
11.650.35 
7  274  43 

148 
151.279 
199,542 

Pacific  Telesis.  Inc.  at  $43.00  

Southwest  Bell.  Inc  at  $56  125  .,.„ 

USIN^tt   Inc   al  $19  IM               

6,364.00 
8490  54 
7  807  08 

649.438 

Tenneco  Corp  at  $42  375 -.    _ 

27,51994 

580 
838 

Nevada  Poim  Co  at  $21i0  ._...     

Nnvlirnrp   at  $1?  0(1      

12,47000 
26,816.00 

l.UO 

General  Mills.  Inc  at  $57.00  ._.    

82.080.00 

800 

2.000 
1.000 

Mlogg  Corp  at  $93  375  

Dunn  I  Bradstnet.  Inc  at  $47.00 _.. 

HalliOurton  Co  at  $46  25             

74.700.00 
94.000.00 
46.250  00 

18.176 

Kimberly-Clart  Corp  al  $87.75  

1594  944  00 

500 
100 

Minnesota  Mining  t  Uanufactunng  at  $88.50  .. 

Rank  Oganuatioo  HM  at  $12,625  

44^50.00 
1.262  50 

2.132 
1.162 
1.080 

Enoo  Corp  at  $58.50  _ 

Amoco  Corp  at  $52.50            

Eastman  Kodak  Co  at  $43.625 

124.722.00 
61,005  00 
47 11500 

1.075 

408 

20 

5il3 

Oneral  EHetric  Co  at  $69625 

General  Motors  Corp  at  $37  75 

General  Motors  Corp .  series  H  al  tl93i 
ihfrktrji    inr  jijinssn       

74J4688 

15,402  00 

385  00 

549971  50 

952 

Warner  Lambert  Co  at  $74.50 >___ 

70  924  00 

700 

Continental  Corp  at  $29.25  

20  475  00 

200 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co  at  $35.00  ....         „    .. 

7  000  00 

910 

OfdMl  Corp   al  $20  00 

18200  00 

455 
418 

QW  Corp  at  $6  75 

bitemttional    Business    HadMts.    Inc.    at 
$113*75. 

3,07  U5 
44.599.75 
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PERSONAL  PROPERTY— Continued 


No.  ol 
stians 


Conmai  and  pnttnti  stKka 


Valw 


26  Sandusl*  Va(in|  Trust  it  $123.00 3.1«.00 

1.422  Monsanto  Corp  at  $5800 82.476.00 

450  El  Ou  Pont  de  Nemours  Corp.  at  $37.12$ 16.706.25 

450  Houston  Industnos.  Inc  at  $36,125  16.256.25 

525  Pacific  Gas  t  EloctrK.  liK  at  $26.125 13.715.63 

512  Wisconsin  Ener©  Corp  at  $34i5  17.536.00 

1.800  Abbot  Uboratoncs.  Inc  at  $48.00 86.400.00 

1.410  Banc  One  Corp  at  $35  75  50.407.50 

127  Preraart  Inteniationjl.  Inc.  at  $21.75 2.762.25 

100  Unisys.  Inc..  preferred  at  $10.00  1.000.00 

33  B«nton  Countir  Minini  Co.  it  no  value Nil 


Total  common  and  preferred  stocks  

$3.450  751.08 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

Face 

amount 

Casti  surren- 
der value 

$12,000 
30.000 
10,000 
lOO.OOO 
175.000 

Northwestern  Mutual— No.  4378000  

Norttiwestem  Mutual—*.  4574061  

Massachusetts  Mutual—*.  416575  

Massachusetts  Mutual— No.  4228344  ._.._„_. 
Old  Lne  bte  Insurance  Co 

$20,378.83 

48.597.81 

4.423.84 

85.460.47 

16.275.74 

Total  life  insurance  policies 

170.136.69 

BANK  &  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 

Amount 

Bank  Oik.  Mitoaukee.  N.A.:  Cbeckmi  account  No.  0046- 

2366 $7,886.02 

Bank  One.  Milwaukee.  NA:  Preferred  sawngs  account  No. 

4158-8070    18.954.54 

Bank  One.  Milwaukee.  N.A.:  Refular  savin|s  account  No. 

497-525  641.40 

Serjunt  at  Arms.  U.S.  House  of  Representatnas:  Cbecfani 

account  No  7484 245.44 

Valley  Bank.  HA  ol  Hertlmd,  M:  CtMckini  account  No. 

03056664-06  _ 121.28 

Valley    Bank    of    Haitland.    Wl:    Savinp    account    No. 

03056544-1 1   539.92 

Buriie  t  Herbert  Bank  ol  Aleandna.  VA;  Cbeckini  account 

No.  601-301-5 577.37 

Federated  Bank.  FSB  ol  Butler.  M:  Individual  retirement 

accounts  _ 32.710.03 

Total  bank  and  savin|s  and  loan  accounts 61.676.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Amount 

1985  Ponliac  6000  automobile  (at  Blue  Book  retail  value)  . 
Office  funiiture  and  equipment  (estimated)          .  . 

$3,025.00 
1000  00 

Furniture,  ctothmg  and  personal  property  (estimated) 
Stamp  collection  (estimated)                              

125.000.00 
28000  00 

34  036  24 

Deposits  in  Con|resswnal  Retirement  Fund  _.... 

Value  ol  deposits  m  Federal  Tlinft  Savings  Plan 

62.877.93 
22.93947 
6.650.00 

20  foot  Manitou  pontoon  boat  and  35  HP  Force  Outboard 

motor  (estimated) 

5  50000 

Total  miscellaneous 

Total  assets _„ _ 

289.028.64 
4852  701  50 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Sovran  Mort|i|e  Co   ol  Rchmond,  VA  (amount  due  on 
mortiaie  on  Aleundna.  VA.  residence)  loan  No.  564377 
Mtscellaiieous  charge  accounts  (estimated)  

$175,062.81 
2  000  00 

Total  liabilities 

177062J1 

Net  worth .._ 

4  675  631 69 

STATEMENT  Of  1990  TAXES  PAID 

Amount 

$47  441  00 

14663  00 

Henomonee  Falls.  W.  pn«tit|r  tu 

2142  00 

7.537  00 

Aleundna.  VA.  property  tai 

6.762.00 

I  further  declare  that  I  am  trustee  of  a  trust 
established  under  the  will  of  my  late  fattier, 
Frank  James  Sensenbrenner,  Sr.,  for  the  berv 
efit  of  my  sister,  Margaret  A.  Sensenbrenner, 
and  of  my  two  sons,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner 
III  and  Robert  Alan  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  fur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ther  the  direct  beneficiary  of  two  trusts,  but 
have  no  control  over  the  assets  of  either  trust. 
My  wife,  Cheryl  Warren  Sensenbrenner,  arxl  I 
are  trustees  of  separate  trusts  established  for 
the  benefit  of  our  sons  and  also  are 
custodians  of  accounts  established  for  the 
benefit  of  each  son  under  the  Uniform  Gifts  to 
Minors  Act. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  rxjr  a  director 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  of  any  other  State 
or  foreign  country. 


COLOMBIA  LOSES  ANOTHER 
LEADER  IN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
former  Colomt)ian  Minister  of  Justice,  Enrique 
Low  Murta,  was  assassinated  by  two  unklenti- 
fied  men.  Low's  assassination  txxjurred  on  tfie 
day  the  Colombians  were  remembering  the 
assassination  of  another  Colombian  Minister 
of  Justice,  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla,  who  was 
killed  7  years  ago. 

From  1987  to  1989,  Minister  Low  charrv 
pioned  for  the  extradition  of  drug  traffickers  to 
the  United  States  and  helped  coordinate  Co- 
lombia's successful  antidrug  crackdown  initi- 
ated by  President  Barco.  While  sending  in  tfie 
Barco  administration.  Minister  Low  publk:ly 
called  for  the  an-est  of  Pabto  Escobar,  Jose 
Gonzalo  Rodriguez  Gacha,  and  Jorge  Luis 
Ochoa  even  though  It  meant  putting  his  life  in 
danger.  Minister  Low  was  not  afrakj  to  take 
the  lead  in  ending  tfie  drug  cartels'  reign  in 
Colombia.  We  in  Congress  must  also  continue 
to  work  to  end  the  reign  of  drug  dealers  and 
dnjg  traffickers  here  in  tfie  United  States. 

Currently,  tfie  Colomt)ian  assembly  is  rewrit- 
ing Colombia's  Constitution.  I  hope  the  Cok>m- 
bian  assembly  is  not  intimidated  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  drug  traffickers'  latest  show  of 
violerxie  in  ttie  Govemment  of  Colombia.  Co- 
k>mt)ia  must  continue  to  strengttien  tfieir  jus- 
tice institutions  so  crimes  like  tfie  assassina- 
tion of  Minister  Low  do  not  go  unpunished. 
Here  in  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  the 
message  to  drug  traffickers  must  remain 
clear — you  will  pay  for  your  crimes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARDY  SHAW 


HON.RANDY"DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  San  Diego's 
foremost  community  leaders,  Ardy  Shaw.  Ardy 
is  going  to  be  honored  on  Friday,  May  10,  at 
a  gala  dinner  to  benefit  YMCA  sen/k:es.  It  is 
fitting  that  Arijy  Shaw  is  tfie  focus  of  this 
event,  as  sfie  fias  long  taken  a  leading  role  in 
programs  to  benefit  tfie  chikjren  of  San  Diego. 

Ardy  Shaw  is  something  of  a  rarity,  in  tfiat 
sfie  is  a  native  San  Diegan.  But  equally  rare 
is  fier  commitment  to  giving  something  back  to 
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her  community.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  tfiose 
whose  lives  she  touches,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  tier  a  friend. 

Ardy  chose  journalism  as  a  career.  For  13 
years,  sfie  has  worked  for  tfie  San  Diego 
Union,  in  a  variety  of  roles,  but  always  in  posi- 
trons with  great  contact  with  the  community. 
Beginning  in  1978,  when  she  joined  the  news- 
paper, sfie  fias  been  tapped  as  a  sort  of  arrv 
bassador  at  large  for  tfie  Unk>n.  Since  1985, 
Ardy  Shaw  has  served  as  executive  assistant 
to  tfie  editor,  with  special  responsibilities  for 
community  relations.  Among  otfier  projects, 
Ardy  has  been  active  in  working  in  our  public 
scfiools,  and  community  organizations  such  as 
the  responsible  hospitality  committee,  tfie  Lit- 
eracy Council,  and  ttie  United  Way. 

She  is  also  well  knovim  in  tfie  San  Diego 
area  for  tier  1 0  years  as  producer  and  host  of 
talk  radio  programs  on  KSDO-AM  and  KPBS- 
FM.  Later,  sfie  served  as  a  commentator  for 
KSDO  radio,  as  well.  Here  again,  Ardy  pro- 
vided a  vital  link  for  tfie  San  Diego  area,  illu- 
minating problems  and  helping  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

Ardy  has  chosen  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  in  San  Diego,  most  especially 
through  her  involvement  with  ttie  YMCA.  As 
vne  chair  for  tfie  board  of  management  of 
YMCA's  human  devekipment  servKes,  Ardy 
Shaw  has  helped  an  organization  that  toucfies 
Uie  lives  of  tfiousands  of  San  Diegans  each 
year.  YMCA's  human  development  services 
provides  shelter  and  counseling  for  atxised 
chikJren,  troutiled  families,  and  teenagers  in 
crisis.  Tfieir  leadership  in  the  preventon  and 
treatment  of  chikj  atxjse,  alcohol  and  drug 
atxjse  has  quite  literally  saved  lives. 

The  YMCA  human  development  services 
benefit  honoring  Ardy  Sfiaw  vmII  raise  funds 
needed  to  support  7  YMCA  services.  I  salute 
tiiem  for  their  efforts  in  tfie  San  Diego  commu- 
nity and  I  also  sakjte  my  friend,  Ardy  Shaw. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
recognizing  Ardy  Sfiaw,  one  of  ttie  true  heroes 
of  San  Diego. 


FEDERAL  FAdLITIES 
COMPLIANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOUIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  ttie  gentieman  from  Ohk)  [Mr.  ECK- 
ART]  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  tfie  Federal 
Facilities  Compliance  Act  of  1991 .  This  legisla- 
tion, twice  approved  overwtielmingly  in  the  last 
Congress,  deserves  enactment  without  delay. 

Some  of  our  Nation's  worst  polluters  are  not 
fly-by-night  companies,  but  Federal  agencies. 
The  Departments  of  Energy  and  Defense  to- 
getfier  generate  over  20  millk)n  tons  of  fiaz- 
ardous  and  radioactive  wastes  per  year.  For 
years,  tfiese  and  otfier  agencies  have  mis- 
managed tfieir  handling  of  these  hazardous, 
radioactive,  and  mixed  wastes,  badfy  contami- 
nating tfie  air,  soils,  and  waters  of  many  com- 
munities. 

Places  like  Rocky  Flats,  Hanford.  Femakj, 
and  Savannah  River  fiave  garnered  most  of 
ttie  attentkxi — but  the  fact  is  ttiat  agency  potlu- 
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bon  has  endancered  human  health  and  the 
environment  acrqss  the  country. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Resource  Corv 
servation  and  Recovery  Act  precisely  to  re- 
quire the  proper  harKlir>g  arxl  disposal  of  solid 
and  hazardous  pastes.  The  RCRA  law  gave 
the  Environment^  Protection  Agency  and  the 
States  the  leadirta  role  In  cleaning  up  hazard- 
ous waste  sitesJUnfortuntely,  several  of  our 
Federal  agencias  have  resisted  EPA  and 
State  deanup  Efforts,  contending  that  ttiey 
canrKit  be  compelled  to  take  action,  even  if 
they  previously  rmght  have  agreed  to  do  so. 

This  legislation  has  one  simple  goal:  To  re- 
quire that  these  Federal  Agencies  abide  by 
our  environmental  laws.  There  should  be  no 
double  standards.  Local  and  State  govern- 
ments arxJ  privae  companies  must  abide  by 
these  laws;  cert  inly  the  Federal  Govemment 
must  do  ttie  sam ». 

The  EPA  and  Ithe  States,  if  they  are  to  be 
given  the  respor^ibility  for  environmental  pro- 
tection, must  ha\ie  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
law.  In  spite  of  f  xtremely  tight  overall  budget 
constraints,  the  |  Congress  has  consistently 
provided  more  fbnds  for  the  defense  facility 
cleanups  than  tne  amounts  requested  by  the 
administration,  the  administration  needs  to 
demonstrate  its  seriousness  and  address  this 
issue.  I 

The  Federal  I  Facilities  Compliance  Act 
means  a  lot  to  v>e  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  The 
St  Louis  Airport  storage  site,  used  to  dump 
radioactive  wast^  dating  back  to  the  Manhat- 
tan project,  has  qontaminated  some  areas  with 
significant  amounts  of  radioactive  materials. 
The  Department  j  of  Energy  must  be  required 
to  abide  t>y  the  bw  arxJ  tt>e  obligations  it  has 
to  our  communit)L  This  legislation  can  help  en- 
sure ttiis.  I 

The  good  intentions  of  Federal  agencies 
must  be  backed  jup  t)y  meaningful  action  and 
enforceable  agreements.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  insisting  that  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  meet  its  responsibility  to  be  a  good  stew- 
ard of  our  enviropn^nt,  and  a  guardian  of  the 
public  health. 


DESTIKATION:  PEORIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MlOia 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MICHEL  A  k.  Speaker,  it  has  been  wide- 
ly reported  ttiat  ^mericam  today,  unlike  ttx>se 
of  a  few  decades  ago,  are  now  leaving  the 
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"WHI  it  play  in  Peoria?"  Isn't  just  a  phase 
anyrTK>re.  It  has  become  ttie  standard  that 
other  cities  will  strive  to  live  up  to. 

At  this  point  In  the  RECORD,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  four  articles  whk>h  appeared  recentiy  In 
the  United  Express  Airlines  magazine.  Des- 
tinations: "Peoria  Ascendant,"  "Profiling  Peo- 
na  Business."  At  the  Frontiers  of  Bio- 
techrxjlogy,"  and  Pursuing  the  Muse  In  Peo- 
ria." 

Peoria  Ascendant 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  when  more 
than  half  of  America's  people  lived  on  farms 
and  small  towns,  there  has  been  a  steady  ml- 
ptition  of  population  to  major  cities  to  the 
point  that  more  than  85  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans live  In  cities  of  1  million  or  more  and 
fewer  than  3  percent  live  on  working  farms 
and  ranches.  Now  this  trend  is  ending. 

There  are  any  number  of  dissertations  on 
the  reasons  for  the  general  exodus  of  indus- 
try and  people  from  the  big  cities. 

Largely,  it  is  because  these  cities  have  out- 
grown their  charters  and  now  spill  across 
city,  county,  and  even  state  boundaries,  into 
such  a  welter  overlapping  and  redundant  ju- 
risdictions that  they  are  ungovernable.  And 
because  they  cannot  iie  governed,  traffic  can- 
not be  managed,  crime  cannot  be  controlled, 
the  environment  cannot  be  protected,  their 
infrastructures  are  crumbling  beyond  repair, 
and  excellence  in  anything  Is  seldom  at- 
tained In  spite  of  exorbitant  taxes. 

Those  leaving  Megalopolis  and  Gotham  are 
not  going  back  to  put  up  hay  on  Grampa's 
farm  or  to  cut  stovepipe  in  Dad's  Own  Hard- 
ware Store  In  Boonievllle.  They're  citified, 
they  like  the  best  the  city  has  to  offer,  and 
they  are  finding  It  In  what  demographers  and 
sociologists  call  "the  second-tier"  cities, 
that  range  from  as  small  as  75.000  to  upwards 
of  1  million  population. 

These  are  the  places  that  are  governable, 
and  where  those  doing  the  governing  are 
visible  and  thus  accountable  to  those  being 
governed. 

The  second-tier  cities  are  the  new  boom- 
towns  of  America.  They  have  all  of  the  met- 
ropolitan assets,  but  little  crime,  no  traffic 
gridlocks,  good  schools  solid  infrastucture. 
and  affordable  housing.  In  short,  they're  t)et- 
ter  placed  to  live— as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
corporation. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Peoria  at 
350.000  population  has  become  an  exemplar  of 
the  t>est  of  the  second-tier  cities,  and  this 
message  has  been  played  to  world  through 
international  news  services  through  inter- 
national news  services  like  Reuters,  through 
international  business  magazines  like  The 
Economist,  through  national  newsweeklies 
and  network  television,  and — perhaps  most 
importantly— through  the  word-of-mouth  of 
executives  of  Peoria-l>ased  corporations  that 
do  business  around  the  glol>e. 

Peoria  is  indeed  "playing  to  the  world." 
Don't,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  Peoria  is  typical.  It  ain't. 

Situated  midway  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  Peoria  was  once  sort  of  a  vest  pocket 
version  of  each:  maker  of  beer  and  whiskey, 
of  steel  and  heavy  machinery;  a  Com  Belt 
river  port  where  t)argemen  and  railroaders 
loaded  out  coal  and  ore  and  loaded  in  the 
cases  and  kegs  and  big  yellow  tractors  and 
the  corn  and  hogs  and  cattle  from  rich  farms 
surrounding  Peoria  and  from  its  sprawling 
stockyards.  "Blue  collar"  summed  it  up  pre- 
cisely and  Peoria  was  proud  of  it.  "Yes,  but 
will  It  play  in  Peoria?"  was  never  a  pejo- 
rative as  it  was  a  kind  of  litmus  test  of  the 
core  value  of  an  idea. 
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Emerson's  essay  on  "the  uses  of  adversity" 
has  its  case  in  point  in  Peoria. 

Martin  Mini,  executive  director  of  the 
highly-professional  Peoria  Economic  Devel- 
opment Council,  says  that  up  until  1980  three 
out  of  four  area  Jolw  were  blue  collar.  "Now 
it's  one  out  of  two,"  he  observes,  adding 
that,  "it  was  the  heavy  decline  in  blue  collar 
employment  that  led  us  to  diversity." 

Telecommunications.  Insurance,  direct 
marketing.  aerospace.  automotive 

aftermarket.  electronics,  medical  special- 
ties, bio-technology,  graphic  arts,  publish- 
ing, warehousing  and  distribution,  regional 
and  national  headquarters,  government,  con- 
ventions and  tourism,  education,  govem- 
ment .  .  .  Peoria  has  diversified  with  might 
and  main. 

While  the  brewery  and  distillery  that 
closed  down  during  the  decline  are  likely 
gone  forever.  Caterpillar  and  Keystone  Steel 
have  stanched  their  wounds  and  are  now 
growing  vigorously  again,  competitive  in 
global  markets  because  of  stream-lined  orga- 
nization and  the  latest  in  production  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

Mini  is  highly  optimistic  that  more  com- 
panies will  find  Peoria  as  a  place  to  do  busi- 
ness and  that  those  already  established  there 
will  prosper. 

"Peoria  and  the  other  second-tier  cities 
have  all  been  doing  well  in  the  face  of  a  re- 
cession." he  states.  "We  are  not  to  go  over- 
board on  growth  just  for  its  own  sake,  but 
believe  all  parts  of  the  equation  are  there  for 
us  to  make  solid  progress  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  beyond." 

He  is  particularly  sanguine  about  trade 
agreements  that  will  begin  to  manifest  their 
benefits  in  the  coming  decade. 

Since  1970.  the  volume  of  world  trade  has 
increased  by  some  240  percent,  and  trade  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Asia  now  exceeds  that  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  the  U.S.  has  gone  from  being  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation  to  world's 
largest  debtor  nation,  and  t)alance-of-trade 
deficits  still  plague  the  U.S. 

In  1987,  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  that  will  eliminate  all 
tariffs  and  trade  barriers  between  the  two 
nations.  One  phase  of  tariff  reductions  has 
been  made;  another  reduction  will  take  place 
in  1992.  and  the  final  reduction  is  to  take 
place  in  the  year  2000.  Canada  is  the  largest 
trading  partner  of  the  U.S.,  at  approximately 
$70  billion  a  year. 

A  similar  agreement  between  Mexico  and 
the  U.S.  is  just  in  the  beginning  discussion 
stages. 

In  1992.  the  European  Economic  Conunu- 
nity  will  come  into  l)elng.  and  it  will  elimi- 
nate trade  barriers  among  12— and  possibly 
more — European  nations.  The  EIEC  will  l>e- 
come  an  enormous  market — 324  million  peo- 
ple and  an  aggregate  "GNP "  of  J4.7  trillion 
(vs.  249  million  people  an  a  GNP  of  $3.8  tril- 
lion for  the  U.S.). 

The  disintegration  of  the  Eastern  Bloc,  and 
the  shift  of  the  Communist  countries  from 
planned  to  market  economies  may  also  cre- 
ate vast  trade  opportunities  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  .Soviet  Union. 

What  makes  Mini  so  optimistic  that  Peoria 
win  play  a  significant  role  in  global  trade 
sre  a  number  of  factors,  key  among  them 
that  many  Peoria-based  companies  are 
strong  exporters  with  long  experience  of 
doing  business  overseas  as  part  of  their  cor- 
porate cultures. 

"Glot>al  communications  is  one  factor.  So 
is  air  service  that  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
nect through  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  within  an 
hour,  and  from  them  to  go  nonstop  to  prin- 
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clpal  markets  of  Canada,  Mexico.  Europe, 
South  America,  the  Paclflc  Rim,  and  Asia 
within  the  same  day.  So  is  low-cost  water 
transportation,  and  a  number  of  other 
things,"  he  states.  "But  almost  none  of  the 
other  second-tier  cities  are  headquarters  to 
companies  lilce  Caterpillar,  that  does  60  per- 
cent of  its  total  sales  as  export." 

There's  no  intention  of  Ignoring  possibili- 
ties closer  to  home.  "One  of  the  appeals  for 
U.S.  companies  that  Peoria  has  the  most  af- 
fordable housing  in  America,"  Mini  notes. 
"Also,  we  have  a  very  strong  story  to  tell 
about  productivity." 

Plentiful  clean  water,  reasonable  utility 
rates,  competitive  construction  cost,  clean 
and  efficient  government  with  a  high  return 
of  services  per  tax  dollar,  are  other  induce- 
ments. 

The  Peoria  EDC  has  the  area's  attributes 
catalogued  in  complete  and  current  detail. 

"Because  we  had  our  slump  Just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ISeOs  when  other  more-diversi- 
fied places  were' going  strong,  Peoria  didn't 
get  overextended  in  offices  or  apartments  or 
homes,"  Mini  says. 

"That  was  sort  of  luck  in  a  way,  but  now 
we're  solid  in  every  way  and  we  intend  to 
stay  that  way." 

"Does  It  play  In  Peoria?"  The  real  question 
is  for  an  expansion-minded  company  to  de- 
cide whether  it's  good  enough  to  play  in 
Peoria. 

Profildjo  Peoria  Business 

Historians  correctly  observe  that  Peoria 
was  a  melting  pot  of  cultures  and  races  long 
before  the  idea  occurred  to  other  parts  of 
America.  The  same  amalgam  of  corporate 
cultures,  management  techniques,  and  new 
technologies  has  been  taking  place  in  Peoria 
for  nearly  a  decade,  and  the  result  is  that  al- 
most everyone  Is  thriving  in  the  face  of  a  na- 
tional recession  and  in  spite  of  aggressive 
foreign  competition  .  .  .  and  newcomers  big 
and  small  have  been  coming  to  Peoria  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

As  a  consequence,  the  patten  of  business  in 
Peoria  is  so  diversified  that  there  is  almost 
no  pattern  whatever  except  for  that  of  suc- 
cess. 

Caterpillar  came  to  Peoria  in  1925,  and  its 
big  yellow  tractors,  bulldozers,  scrapers,  and 
graders  revolutionized  earth-moving.  If  Ford 
put  America  on  wheels.  It  was  Cat  that  made 
the  highways  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  and 
made  possible  the  construction  of  the  air- 
ports and  the  huge  dams  built  in  America 
during  the  decades  of  the  1930s  through  the 
1960s. 

Its  domestic  market  softened  by  major 
completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, Caterpillar  was  also  pounded  hard  by 
exports  to  the  extent  it  sustained  a  billion- 
dollar  loss  and  had  to  cut  its  work  force  by 
more  than  half  in  the  early  19eOs.  Cat  dug  in, 
modernized,  and  fought  back  so  successfully 
that  its  payroll  is  growing  again  and  that 
now  approximately  60%  of  its  total  sales  are 
from  exports.  With  some  21,000  employees  in 
its  Peorla-area  facilities.  Cat  is  by  far 
Peoria's  largest  employer. 

Ironically,  the  Japanese  heavy-equipment 
company  of  Komatsu  which  marched  away 
with  so  many  of  Cat's  customers  during  the 
late  19S0B  and  early  19e0s,  also  discovered  Pe- 
oria, and  in  a  Joint  venture  with  Dresser, 
formed  the  Komatus-Dresser  Company 
Haulpak  Division.  Haulpaks  are  the  gigantic 
100-yard  capacity  dump  trucks  used  in  con- 
tinuous strip-mining  and  other  operations 
where  high-speed,  high-volume  hauling  of 
overburden,  coal,  or  ores  is  essential.  K-DC 
has  about  900  employees  in  Peoria. 
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Keystone  Steel  &  Wire,  which  suffered  si- 
multaneously with  Cat  from  many  of  the 
same  problems,  also  emerged  very  success- 
fully from  its  trial  and  is  the  second  largest 
manufacturing  employer  in  Peoria,  with  a 
workforce  of  over  1,500. 

In  the  Don-manufacturlDg  sector,  medicine 
and  education  are  the  largest  employers.  St. 
Francis  Medical  Center  has  3,300  employees, 
Methodist  Medical  Center  has  2,500,  Peoria 
School  District  has  some  2,100,  Bradley  Uni- 
versity has  1,200,  niinois  Central  College  has 
1,100,  and  Proctor  Community  Hospital  has 
about  1,000. 

Centel  is  a  strong  voice  within  the  Greater 
Peoria  area— literally. 

The  telecommunications  leader  provides 
regular  phone  service  In  Pekin  and  through 
Centel  Cellular— phone  service  for  the  entire 
Greater  Peoria  area.  At  Chicago's  O'Hare 
International,  Centel  has  a  unique  equip- 
ment system  for  United  Airlines'  reserva- 
tions, providing  all-digital  and  fiber  optic  re- 
dundant systems  which  are  virtually  fool- 
proof. Centel  is  similarly  a  positive  force  in 
other  communities  within  its  nine-state 
service  area. 

Fleming-Potter  Company,  Inc.,  not  exactly 
a  household  word  even  in  Peoria,  is  nonethe- 
less a  manufacturer  whose  products  are  fre- 
quently on  everyone's  lips.  The  company 
makes  perforations  and  printing  and  manu- 
factures seals — by  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
You  and  I  encounter  F-PC  products  when  we 
affix  a  stamp  to  subscribe  to  a  magazine  and 
thereby  try  for  a  sweepstakes  prize,  open  a 
carton  or  bottle  of  a  fresh  fruit  Juice  or  pon- 
der the  label  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  remove 
the  seal  from  any  of  the  hundreds  of  prod- 
ucts we  encounter  daily.  Fleming-Potter,  the 
name  that's  Just  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue, 
employs  about  550  people. 

Two  other  Peoria  companies,  largely  un- 
known except  in  the  world  of  advertising,  are 
Multi-Aid  Services,  Inc.  (312  employees)  and 
Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc.  (150  employees), 
whose  products  are  likely  before  your  eyes 
many  times  a  day.  They  design  advertising 
and  ad  components  such  as  illustrations,  car- 
toons, and  borders  which  they  supply  to  ad 
agencies,  newspapers,  book  publishers,  and 
printers.  Books  of  "slicks"  or  "clip  art"  and 
their  monthly  supplements  are  still  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  business,  but  increas- 
ingly the  images  are  transmitted  computer- 
to-computer  via  modem  or  compact  discs. 

Peoria  has  a  substantial  and  growing  com- 
munity of  direct  marketing  companies:  Fos- 
ter &  Gallagher  with  900  employees, 
Ruppman  Marketing  Services  with  over  400, 
and  Customer  Development  Company  with 
380.  The  newest  addition  is  a  new  direct  mail 
center  for  Mall  Tech  Enterprises,  Inc.  with  a 
72,000-square  foot  facility  from  which  it  oper- 
ates as  a  direct  mail  distributor,  service  such 
clients  as  Publishers  Clearing  House,  the 
American  Lung  Association,  and  a  number  of 
Fortune  500  corporations. 

Financial  institutions  are  also  imjwrtant 
factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Peoria 
area.  Pekin  Insurance  with  600  employees. 
First  of  America  Bank  Illinois  NA  with  over 
425,  RLI  (Corporation  (specialty  insurance) 
with  about  350,  Construction  Equipment  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  with  300,  and  Illinois  Mu- 
tual Life  &  Casualty  Company  with  200  are 
major  players  in  this  arena. 

In  addition  to  what's  already  mentioned, 
here's  some  more  of  the  diversity  of  compa- 
nies operating  in  the  Peoria  area: 

Morton  Buildings,  steel  and  wood  buildings 
for  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
purposes.  UNR-Rohn,  Inc.,  microwave  tow- 
ers. Sherex  Chemicals,  industrial  chemicals. 
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International  Paper,  paper  products.  B.F. 
Goodrich,  vinyl,  other  plastics,  and  rubber. 
DMI.  Inc.,  farm  equipment.  L.R.  Nelson, 
lawn  Irrigation  equipment.  Pekin  Energy, 
fuel-grade  ethanol.  Archer-Daniel  Midland, 
grain  processing.  Libby  (Carnation),  pump- 
kin processing. 

Other  recent  newcomers  to  the  area  accen- 
tuate the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  of  compa- 
nies that  have  determined  Peoria  is  the  best 
place  for  them. 

TransTechnology  Electronics,  Inc.  has  con- 
solidated its  S200  miUion-dollar-a-year  high- 
tech  engineering  and  manufacturing  oper- 
ations for  aerospace,  defense,  and  industrial 
products  in  Peoria. 

Union  Sangyo  America,  Inc.,  a  Japanese- 
Korean-American  enterprise,  manufactures 
over  24  million  automotive  filters  a  year  in 
Its  new  S20  million  plant  in  Peoria  County. 

Preco,  Inc.  has  completed  a  lO.OOO-square 
foot  building  in  Peoria  to  manufacture  elec- 
tronic backup  alarms  used  on  fork  lifts  and 
other  industrial  and  construction  equipment. 

Brown  Moulding  Company,  Inc.  recently 
opened  a  national  distribution  center  in  Peo- 
ria. The  company  is  the  nation's  largest  sup- 
plier of  unfinished  wood  millwork,  serving 
major  do-it-yourself  building  centers  and 
wholesale  builder  supplies  for  contractors. 

EsLCh  new  ingredient  in  the  melting  pot  is 
adding  to  the  zest  of  prosperity. 

AT  THE  Frontiers  of  Biotechnology 

The  Northern  Regional  Research  Center  at 
Peoria  is  the  second  largest  laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  most 
communities  in  possession  of  a  facility  like 
that  would  happily  bask  in  the  refiected 
glory  of  the  pioneering  work  accomplished  at 
that  lab. 

Peoria,  though,  believes  not  only  in  gilding 
the  lily,  but  in  making  ten  lilies  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  In  adapting  It  to  equa- 
torial and  polar  climates,  in  learning  how  to 
process  it  for  industrial  solvents  and  fuel, 
make  it  cure  a  wide  spectrum  of  diseases, 
and  in  providing  a  basis  for  exports  that  will 
overcome  the  troublesome  balance-of-trade 
deficits  and  bring  roses  to  the  cheeks  of  all 
those  ashy  pale  Federal  Reserve  Board  gov- 
ernors. 

Well,  we  do  exaggerate.  But  only  a  little. 

As  prestigious  as  the  USDA  Center  is,  the 
relatively-new  Biotechnology  Research  & 
Development  Center  (BRDC)  housed  there 
has  wide-ranging  goals  that— if  successful- 
will  multiply  the  efficiency  of  American  ag- 
riculture many  times  over,  make  existing 
businesses  grow,  and  create  entire  new  in- 
dustries. 

BRDC  is  a  unique  hybrid,  focusing  research 
efforts  in  bio-technology  and  genetic  engi- 
neering by  federal  and  state  government 
agencies,  private  industry,  and  academia. 

Its  matter-of-fact  approach  to  tomorrow  is 
one  that  virtually  insures  steady  progress 
and  may  well  yield  major  scientific  break- 
throughs. 

Most  remarkably,  BRDC  Is  no 
superbureaucracy,  but  has  a  total  staff  of 
what  Executive  Director  Grant  Brewen  de- 
scribes as  "three  and  a  half  people." 

The  body  may  be  small,  but  it  has  muslces 
all  over  it.  BRDC's  seven  shareholders  in- 
clude Amoco  Technology.  American  Cyana- 
mid,  Dow  Chemical,  Hewlitt-Packard, 
ECOGE^J,  Inc.,  INCERA  Group  Inc.,  and  the 
Peoria  Ek:onomic  Development  Council  and 
CILCORP  as  a  Joint  venture. 

The  annual  S4  million  budget  currently  in- 
cludes 56  research  contracts  with  11  univer- 
sities and  five  agricultural  research  organi- 
zations. More  contracts  with  additional  uni- 
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verslties  are  coojtemplated  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Six  [irlDcip&l  ireas  of  research  are  now 
under  investleratipn: 

Plant  and  molecular  blolonr- 

Blo-cataiysis  b)  Identify  mlcro-or^nlsms 
that  perform  uniform  chemical  conversions 
vital  to  metaboli( :  pathways. 

Natural  producf«  that  Include  a  variety  of 
natural  pesticides,  fun^cides,  herbicides. 
and  mlldewlclde^  and  delivery  technoloeries 
for  crop  protectlcii  and  animal  care. 

Animal  health  (are. 

Fermentation  c  rocesses  to  control  systems 
and  to  develop  a4d  monitor  batch  processes, 
oxygren  tensions.  J  and  other  factors  that  af- 
fect high-value  p  larmaceuticals,  such  as  in- 
sulin and  ethane  I  production  dependent  on 
yeasts  and  other  ;  ermentation  agents. 

Basic  molecula'  biology  and  genetic  engi- 
neering. 

Some  of  the  res  ;arch  is  being  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Crop  Utilization  Research 
at  Peoria,  Nortlem  Dllnois  University  at 
Dekalb.  Northweiitem  University  at  Evans- 
ton.  Iowa  State  at  Ames.  Johns-Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Mason  CI  ;y.  New  York  University  at 
.  .  .  well,  you  get  the  idea 
who  know  how  to  make 
things  grow  and  low  to  make  things  out  of 
the  things  that  gi  dw. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  many  of 
the  things  that  w  111  keep  you  feeling  better, 
looking  better,  more  comfortable,  living 
longer,  having  niore  conveniences,  and  en- 
joying a  good  Jot  are  first  going  to  play  in 
Peoria. 


Sunnybrook.  and 
the   powers 


PuRsuoia  PHE  Muse  in  Peoria 

Somewhere  It  sticks  in  your  mind  that 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  of  the  crashing 
closet  who  played  a  gentle  spoof  of  domestic- 
ity on  Tuesday  n.ght  radio  during  the  19408 
were  Crom  Peoria  even  though  they  said  it 
was  Wistful  Vista 

That  leaves  ycu  grandly  unprepared  for 
what  you  actuallsj  And. 

Begin  with  the  [gleaming  $64  million  Civic 
Center  on  a  manicured  20-acre  site.  This  con- 
vention and  entertainment  complex  has  an 
12,000-seat  arena  and  a  2,200-seat  theater,  and 
is  home  to  some  af  the  finest  cultural  aggre- 
gations ever  to  rpsln  a  bow  or  step  into  a 
tutu. 

The  Peoria  Syirfphony  Orchestra,  one  of  10 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  has  played  at 
the  prestigious  Bodensee  Festival  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Ptoria  Ballet  has  performed 
at  the  equally  prestigious  EMlnburgh  Fes- 
tival in  Scotland  J  The  Peoria  Players  Thea- 
ter is  the  fourth  qldest  in  the  U.S.  There  are 
also  the  highly-regarded  Peoria  Civic  Opera, 
the  Peoria  Area  Civic  Chorale,  the  Broadway 
Theater  Series,  t|ie  Children's  Theater,  the 
Lakevlew  Museui*  of  the  Arta/Sciences.  and 
numerous  other  \  university-affiliated  and 
community  theat^cal  and  musical  groups. 

If  something  a  bjlt  more  on  the  casual  order 
la  your  preferencet  there's  the  Peoria  Munic- 
ipal Band,  and  tkere's  si)ontaneous  Jazz  at 
the  Fulton  Plaza  flowntown.  where— if  music 
is  not  enough  to  isatisfy  the  inner  person- 
there  are  hot  do^rs.  sausages,  grilled  pork 
chops,  and  Chines^.  Lebanese,  and  Italian  of- 
ferings from  th«  colorful  pushcarts  that 
cater  to  music  lotrers,  office  workers,  shop- 
pers, strollers,  and  visitors. 

Bill  and  Carol  ^Board,  emigres  from  the 
corporate  life,  lai|nched  Peoria's  first  push- 
cart in  IMO,  and  Mnce,  pushcart  vending  has 
become  somettiinj  of  a  local  Industry,  albeit 
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more  charmingly  picturesque  than  most  en- 
terprises. 

Paddle-driven  steamboats  once  played  an 
imporUkUt  part  of  Peoria's  economic  life,  and 
you  can  catch  an  authentic  glimpse  of  those 
days  at  Jumer's  Boatworks,  where  there  is 
The  Belle  Reynolds,  a  floating  maritime  mu- 
seum built  inside  a  operable  170-feet  tugboat, 
and  The  Katie  Hooper,  a  floating  restaurant 
and  lounge,  and  where— if  you  feel  inclined 
to  go  crulsin'  down  the  river  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon— you  can  board  The  Spirit  of  Peo- 
ria, a  12&-foot  excursion  paddlewheeler,  and 
do  Just  that. 

Should  paddlewheelers  stimulate  you  to 
play  the  rlverboat  gambler  as  did  the  darkly- 
handsome  Howard  Keel  so  memorably  in  the 
movie,  you  can  do  that,  too,  come  April, 
when  rlverboat  casino  gambling  comes  to  Pe- 
oria and  East  Peoria  in  the  form  of  a  new 
three-deck  vessel  that  can  carry  1,200  pas- 
sengers. 

The  Illinois  Gaming  Board  has  authorized 
only  five  such  licenses  for  floating  casinos  on 
the  Illinois  River  from  Chicago  down  to  East 
St.  Louis  where  the  Illinois  flows  into  the 
Mississippi. 

You  can  hold  your  ace-queen  full-house 
close  to  your  embroidered  vest  or  bet  red  or 
black  or  shoot  craps  in  luxuriant  ease,  be- 
cause the  boat  will  have  a  staff  of  800  for 
three-shlft-a-day  operation. 

Over  50  hours  a  week  of  live  thoroughbred 
and  harness  racing  is  shown  via  175  tele- 
vision monitors  at  an  off-track  betting  facil- 
ity named  Arlington-in-Peoria. 

Team  sports  are  popular,  and  both  the 
Braves,  Bradley  University's  perennial  pow- 
erhouse basketball  team,  and  the  Rlvermen, 
a  farm  team  of  the  St.  Louis  Blues  profes- 
sional hockey  team,  play  at  Carver  Arena  in 
the  Peoria  Civic  Center.  The  Peoria  Chiefs 
are  the  Class  A  farm  team  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  and  play  their  70-game  home  schedule 
at  Meinen  Field.  The  Peoria  Polo  Club  also 
provides  thundering  action  each  Saturday 
during  its  July-September  schedule. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  public  golf 
courses  in  the  Peoria  area,  and  most  of  the 
area  country  clubs  offer  reciprocal  playing 
rights  to  members  of  clubs  elsewhere.  Orga- 
nized leagues  for  rugby,  soccer,  volleyball, 
lacrosse,  swimming,  tennis,  Softball,  arch- 
ery, karate,  tuid  golf  flourish  in  Peoria. 

Not  including  the  privately-owned  1,850- 
acre  Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  there  are  more 
than  12,000  acres  of  public  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  In  the  area. 

Peoria's  1991-92  Tricentennlal  observances 
will  crowd  an  already  full  calendar  of  events. 
One  of  the  centerpieces  is  Steamboat  Days, 
which  will  observe  Its  20th  anniversary  in 
1991  and  expected  to  attract  far  beyond  the 
100.000  people  it  normally  draws.  The  Steam- 
boat Days  Classic  Foot  Race,  a  15K  ranked  as 
one  of  the  top  races  in  the  United  States,  the 
Steamboat  Classic  NRRA  Road  Race,  and 
steamboat  races  begin  the  summer  season; 
the  Taste  of  Peoria  and  the  "Rib  Bib  Cook- 
off'  bring  throngs  in  August;  and  the  spec- 
tacular pre-Chrlstmas  "Parade  of  Lights"  in 
East  Peoria  cape  the  year. 

What's  your  pleasure?  Peoria  has  It. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMISSION 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation,  along  with  24 
of  my  colleagues,  to  amend  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission  Exten- 
sion Act. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1984  to 
encourage  appropriate  cerenx>nies  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  ot)servance  of  the  Federal 
legal  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King.  When  the 
Commission  first  t)egan  its  work,  only  17 
States  otjserved  the  holiday.  Today,  all  txjt  2 
States  have  made  Dr.  King's  Ijirthday  a  paid 
holkjay,  and  over  100  foreign  countries  cele- 
braie  the  occasion,  as  well. 

Because  the  Commission  received  no  Fed- 
eral funding  prior  to  1990,  and  has  had  dif- 
frculty  developing  a  successful  fundraising  pro- 
gram, it  is  apparent  that  its  annual  appropria- 
tkjn  of  S300,000  is  not  sufficient  to  retain 
qualified  staff  and  cany  out  the  wkje  range  of 
activities  that  the  Commission  has  planned.  A 
key  factor  relating  to  the  Commission's  inabil- 
ity to  raise  enough  funds  from  outside  sources 
is  that  it  competes  for  private  donations  with 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for  Non- 
violent Social  Change. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  missions  of  the 
Commission  and  the  King  Center  greatly  differ 
in  scope  and  in  kind.  The  Commission  pro- 
vides gukjance  to  State  and  local  holiday  com- 
missions, responds  to  thousands  of  inquiries, 
and  distributes  educational  materials  in  corv 
junction  with  the  celelxation  of  the  King  holi- 
day. The  King  Center,  a  memorial  to  Dr.  King, 
promotes  Dr.  King's  philosophy  and  strategy 
of  nonviolence  through  seminars,  workshops, 
and  training  programs  for  youths,  teachers, 
community  leaders,  administrators,  and  others. 
The  Commission's  authorizing  legislation  ex- 
pressly prohibits  tfie  Commission  from  ex- 
pending any  furxJs  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions  or 
pronx)te  civil  disobedierx». 

The  legislatk)n  that  I  am  introducing  today 
woukJ  do  the  folknving:  First,  increase  the 
Commission's  annual  appropriations  to 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  and  $700,000  in 
fiscal  year  1993;  second,  increase  the  staffing 
positions  from  five  to  eight;  third,  increase  the 
at-large  membership  from  23  to  30;  and 
fourth,  increase  the  rate  of  maximum  pay  for 
Commission  staff  from  GS-13  to  GS-15. 

Aside  from  increasing  the  Commission's  arv 
nual  appropriation,  the  amendments  woukJ  re- 
sult in  no  additional  costs.  Actually,  amend- 
ments No.  2  and  No.  3  couW  not  be  carried 
out  witfxMJt  increasing  the  Commission's  arv 
nual  appropriatk>n.  There  is  no  cost  associ- 
ated with  amendment  No.  4. 

During  his  lifetime,  Martin  Lutfier  King,  Jr., 
represented  hope  to  millkxis  of  Americans. 
Today,  with  ttie  critkal  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
and  high  dropout  and  unemployment  rates 
among  minority  youth,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  will  assist  ttie  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Federal  HolkJay  Commission  as  it  contin- 
ues Dr.  King's  legacy  of  bringing  hope  to 
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many  young  people  who  have  lost  sight  of  the 
dream. 


HOSPICE  CARE  PROGRAM  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislatk>n  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Fkjrida  that 
woukj  establish  a  hospice  care  pilot  program 
for  terminally  ill  veterans.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Veterans  Administration  woukJ  estab- 
lish at  least  30  pilot  hospice  care  programs  in 
VA  facilities  throughout  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  hospice  care.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  VA  facilities  to  contract  with 
hospice  programs  that  are  currently  certified 
with  the  Medicare  Program  to  provide  home- 
based  hospice  care  for  terminally  ill  patients 
wtK>  would  rather  be  cared  for  at  home  in  their 
final  days  as  an  alternative  to  institutionalized 
care. 

Hospice  care  is  an  alternative  way  of  caring 
for  those  who  are  terminally  ill.  In  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  when  a  veteran  is  disagnosed 
with  terminal  illness,  it  is  more  unfortunate 
wt)en  he  or  she  has  no  option  to  receive  care 
in  the  comfortabie,  familieir  setting  of  their 
home.  Hospice  is  a  honr)e-based  form  of  care 
that  nurses  rx>t  only  tt>e  physk:al  pain  of  termi- 
nal illness  but  the  emotional,  psycliological, 
and  spiritual  challenges  of  dying.  Many  indivk}- 
uals  woukJ  rather  stay  at  home  in  a  setting 
they  are  nx>re  comfortable  with  than  spend 
ttwir  final  days  in  an  institution. 

For  several  years,  ttie  Medicare  Program 
has  recognized  tfie  importarx:e  of  hospice 
care.  Not  only  does  hospice  provide  patients 
with  a  quality  alternative  to  institutionalized 
care  in  a  terminal  situation  txjt  hospice  does 
so  in  a  cost-effective  fashion.  Institutkxtalized 
care  is  expensive,  whether  it  is  in  a  private 
sector  hospital  or  in  a  veterans'  facility.  Hos- 
pice provkies  an  alternative  way  to  care  for 
the  terminally  ill  at  home  with  lower  cost  and 
quality  care.  The  Medk:are  Program  has  cov- 
ered hospk:e  servk^s  for  the  terminally  ill  for 
several  years  now  and  I  strongly  t>elieve  that 
this  is  one  of  Medicare's  biggest  success  sto- 
ries. I  believe  that  veterans  and  the  VA  health 
care  system  woukl  equally  benefit  if  hospKe 
care  was  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
currently. 

It  is  my  understanding  thai  cun^ently,  ttie  VA 
has  some  hospk:e  programs  in  VA  facilities.  I 
think  that  this  is  wonderful  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  VA  ought  to  provkJe  more  opportuni- 
ties for  terminally  ill  veterans  to  receive  hos- 
pice care.  For  some  VA  facilities,  estatjiishing 
their  own  hospice  care  program  is  not  fea- 
sible. A  shortage  of  resources — both  financial 
arxl  professional — prohitxt  the  VA  from  offer- 
ir>g  hospice  care  to  terminally  ill  veterans.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  VA  coukj  contract  for 
hospice  servKes  and  offer  hospKe  care  as  an 
option  with  hospice  provkjers  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  certified  arxj  is  cur- 
renlty  using  to  treat  patients  covered  in  Fed- 
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eral  programs  like  MedKare  and  MednakJ. 
Veterans  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Veterans  of  Wortd  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam 
[AMVETS],  the  Disabled  Amerwan  Veterans 
[DAV],  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
[PAV],  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
[VFW]  recognize  ttie  importance  of  hospice 
care  and  have  recommended  that  hospk» 
programs  be  established  in  every  VA  medial 
center  in  ttie  country. 

That  is  why  I  have  proposed  this  legislatkyi. 
This  bill  woukJ  authorize  the  VA  to  establish  a 
pik)t  program  with  Medk:are  certified  hospk:e 
programs  whk;h  woukJ  care  for  veterans  wtx} 
are  receiving  care  in  a  VA  facility  and  are  di- 
agnosed as  temiinal,  ttiat  is,  they  have  been 
given  less  than  6  monttis  to  live.  The  servKes 
covered  under  this  program  as  well  as  ttie  per 
diem  rate  paid  to  the  hospce  program  for  pro- 
vkfing  servnes  woukj  t>e  the  same  as  pro- 
vkled  under  the  Medicare  Program.  In  short, 
the  VA  woukJ  use  the  Medk:are  Hospice  Pro- 
gram as  a  model  to  provkle  liospk:e  care  to 
nx>re  veteretns. 

Similar  to  the  provisions  under  ttie  Medk:are 
Program,  ttie  pilot  program  suggested  in  this 
legislation  would  allow  terminally  ill  veterans  to 
elect  hospice  care  as  an  alternative  to  receiv- 
ing care  in  the  Institution.  Upon  election  of  the 
hospk:e  benefit,  the  veteran  would  waive  his 
or  her  coverage  in  a  VA  facility  for  servk^s  re- 
lated to  their  terminal  illness — thereby  sub- 
stituting home  care  for  institutional  care.  The 
home  care  servKes  woukJ  include  physk;ian 
servk^s,  nursing  care,  physk^,  occupational, 
or  speech  therapy,  social  servk^s,  home- 
nfaker  servk^s,  medk^l  supplies,  counseling, 
and  short-term  inpatient  care  if  needed. 

I  firmly  believe  ttiat  this  pilot  program  will 
not  only  enhance  ttie  lives  of  terminally  ill  vet- 
erans but  it  woukJ  also  benefit  ttie  VA  tieatth 
care  system.  This  legislation  requires  ttie  VA 
to  conduct  a  study  of  this  pik>t  program  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vkjed  and  the  feasibility  and  cost-effectiveness 
of  ttie  hospce  care  pik>t  project.  I  am  corv 
fident  ttiat  ttie  results  of  this  stijdy  will  reveal 
ttiat  provkjing  ttie  option  for  tiospk^  care  to 
veterans  is  positive  for  patients  in  VA  facilities 
and  the  system  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  understanding  ttiat  Senator  John 
McCain  intends  to  introduce  this  bill  in  ttie 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


VIOLATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
spoke  from  ttiis  same  podium  to  remember 
the  Armenian  genockje  of  1915  to  1923.  We 
hope  in  remembering,  ttiat  such  atrocities  will 
never  happen  again.  But  history  has  been  a 
cruel  teacher,  stiowing  us  ttiat  gross  inhuman- 
ity has  not  perished  from  this  Earth. 

Today,  I  rise  not  to  speak  of  genockJe,  but 
of  naked  vk>tence  being  perpetrated  against 
ttie    Armenian    people    in    ttie    villages    of 
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Getashen  and  Martunashen,  two  Armenian 
subdisthcts  in  Soviet  Armenia's  neigtitXMing 
repubik:  of  Azefbeijan. 

According  to  eyewitness  accounts,  I  am 
saddened  to  report  that  not  only  Azert»i)ani 
forces,  but  Soviet  forces  as  well  moved  Into 
these  villages  on  April  30,  killing  at  least  35 
Armenians,  injuring  countless  others,  and  tak- 
ing 75  people  hostage. 

This  lnvask>n  magnifies  even  fijrttier  ttie 
dtsintegation  of  PreskJent  Gortiachev's  demo- 
cratic reforms  and  ttie  desperate  ecorxKnk:  sit- 
uation ttiat  has  led  him  to  capitulate  to  ttie 
military  hardliners  in  his  country. 

While  I  was  dismayed  to  hear  ttiat  so  many 
Armenians,  including  women  and  ctiiklren,  had 
tieen  killed,  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  the  workj  has  witnessed 
Azerbaijan  steadily  increase  its  pattern  of 
massacre  and  deportation  against  ttie  Arme- 
nians in  and  arourid  Karabagh,  an  overwtielm- 
ingly  Armenian  enclave  inskle  Azerbaijan. 

The  incklents  in  Getashen  arxj  Martunashen 
are  simply  ttie  latest  expresskxi  of  Azer- 
t}aijan's  desire  to  rid  the  entire  regk>n  of  Arme- 
nians. 

Through  its  complkiity  in  this  invaskxi,  ttie 
Soviet  Central  Government  sanctions  ttie  rac- 
ist schemes  of  the  Azert>aijani  Government 
Those  Soviet  officials  wtx)  gave  the  orders  for 
ttie  invask)n,  tias  effectively  tiecome  partners 
in  this  tirutal  and  unconsckxiatile  action. 

The  Soviet  Government  stioukj  immediately 
give  ttie  order  to  reverse  ttie  offensive  nature 
of  its  forces  and  have  ttiem  assume  ttieir 
proper  function  in  protecting  ttie  regk>n's  resi- 
dents from  Azertjaijani  aggresskxi. 

I  urge  my  coilegues  to  join  me  In  speaking 
out  on  this  vk>latk>n  of  human  rights. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  CHESTIR  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  ttie  200th  anniversary  of  ttie 
first  democratic  Polish  Constitution,  wheh  was 
adopted  only  a  few  years  after  our  own  Con- 
stitution on  May  3,  1791.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
adoption  of  ttie  Polish  Constitution  was  a  truly 
significant  achievement  whch  alk>wed  for  a 
peaceful  transformation  fi'om  a  repressive 
autocratic  government  into  a  representative 
government  of  £ill  ttie  people.  Ttie  extraor- 
dinary Polish  Constitution  reflected  many  of 
our  own  country's  values,  such  as  majority 
rule,  elections  by  secret  t>aNot,  religkxis  toler- 
ance, and  equal  justk^  under  ttie  law.  Ttie 
Polish  Constitution  marVed  the  beginning  of 
democracy  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Tragically,  before  the  Poles  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fuKy  erijoy  ttie  tienefits  of  ttieir  new 
remarkable  Constitution,  ttieir  homeland  was 
divkled  among  ttie  autocrats  of  Austria.  Pnjs- 
sia,  and  Russia.  And,  with  ttie  exceptkxi  of  a 
brief  period  after  Worid  War  I,  ttie  Polish  peo- 
ple continued  to  live  under  repressive  regimes 
until  ttie  recent  extraordinary  t)k>ssoming  of 
freedom  ttiere. 

In  recognizing  today  ttie  anniversary  of  ttie 
Polish  Constitution,  one  not  only  recognizes 
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those  who  created 
devoted  their  lives 
by  the  Constitution 
viduals  such  as 
Lech  Walesa,  arxl 
and  inte<lectuals 
forests  of  Katyn.  Ir 
hard  working 
United  States  whc 
cause  of  freedom 
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OF 
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it,  but  also  those  who  have 
to  the  principles  expressed 

These  people  include  indi- 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  ar«j 

the  10.000  Polish  offwers 
vtx>  were  massacred  in  tfie 

additkxi,  we  pay  thtxjte  to 
Pol^Americans  here  in  the 

have  never  given  up  the 

their  native  larxl 


ANTI-CROAfTIAN  TERRORIST 
^C  riVlTlES 


JOE  KOLUR 


P  SNNSYLVANIA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTsdhy.  May  2.  1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mrt  Speaker,  just  today  I  have 
received  distressing  |  news  of  army-backed  ter- 
rorist anti-Croatian  actions  escalating  in  Cro- 
atia. Just  today  tw<  i  policemen  were  murdered 
by  these  roving  tMnds  of  terrorists  in  Bibinje, 
a  Croatian  town  oi  tside  of  Zadar,  and  a  town 
near  Vokovar.  whkh  is  quite  a  distance  away 
from  the  first  town. 

These  insidious  end  systematic  unprovoked 
attacks  by  the  tarrorists  are  all  the  more 
alarming  because  bf  the  news  ttiat  the  army, 
rather  tfian  playing!  a  peacekeeping  arxj  mod- 
erating role,  has  reportedly  armed  the  terror- 
ists in  an  effort  tojincite  a  Croatian  response 
and  thereby  offer  ihe  army  an  alibi  to  install 
martial  law. 

The  irx:reased  leyel  of  terrorist  and  army  ac- 
tivity sirx»  January  24  and  25  have,  according 
to  Croatian  goverr^mental  sources,  increased 
tx>th  terrorist  arxJ  frmy  activities  as  the  May 
oaches.  May  15  is  the 
lunist  Presklent  of  Yugo- 
11  be  replaced  by  ttie  denn- 
Ir.  Stipe  Mesk:. 
United  States  must  at  the 
very  least  come  o«|  against  tfiese  terrorist  ac- 
tivities arxJ  state  thkt  we  support  a  diak}g  and 
not  vkjience.  [ 

I  fear  ttiat  unless  the  United  States  imme- 
diately comes  out  with  such  a  stand  that  we 
may  unwittingly  pro  mote  a  civil  war. 


15.   1991.  date 
date  wt)en  ttie 
slavia.  Mr.  Jovic 
ocrat  from  Croatia 
Mr.  Speaker,  tl 


CALUMET 
SCHOOL  C 
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RI GION      MONTESSORI 
ELSBRATES  25TH  ANNI- 


J.VISCLOSKY 

INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0F  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Calumet  Regk>n 
Monlessori  School 'of  Hobart,  IN  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  25th  anriversary. 

Ttie  Caiumet  Region  Montesson  School, 
CRMS,  was  founded  in  1966  with  a  belief  and 
a  dream.  The  beli#f  was  in  the  phik>sophy  of 
Dr.  Maria  Montesaori  and  the  dream  was  to 
estabish  a  Montessori  school  in  northwest  In- 
diara.  In  Seplenner  1966,  two  preschool 
classes  began  injthe  Glen  Park  section  of 
Gary.  Various  subsequent  kx^ations  housed 
classes  until  1968  when  larxl  was  purchased 
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in  Hobart.  The  school,  at  2109  East  57th  Ave- 
nue, was  designed  from  the  ground  up  as  a 
Montesson  school.  Classes  started  in  March 
1 969.  In  time,  an  elementary  program,  parent- 
toddler  classes  and  new  wings  were  added. 
Today,  children  from  18  months  to  12  years  of 
age  attend  the  school. 

As  CRMS  begins  its  second  25  years,  we 
all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  par- 
ents, staff.  arxJ  frierxjs  who  have  kept  the 
dream  alive. 

Special  recognition  goes  to  the  following 
people  wtK)  gave  freely  of  their  time,  talents 
and  money  in  the  early  years.  Arthur  and 
Anne  Collir^.  two  of  the  original  four  founders 
of  CRMS.  Arthur  was  also  an  incorporator  and 
the  first  presklent  of  the  board;  Richard  Meyer 
board  president  and  parents  group  president; 
Pay  Meyer,  board  member  and  administi-ator 
Eugene  Haller.  board  presklent  and  member 
Rev.  John  P.  Jackson,  first  headmaster  and 
director  Judy  Jackson,  school  secretary  and 
parents  group  president;  Marvin  Syren,  first 
parents  group  president;  Karen  Syren,  school 
secretary;  Lewis  Ciminillo.  president  of  the 
board;  Maxine  Ciminillo;  Rosie  Gulassa- 
LePell.  first  directress,  head  directress  and  ad- 
ministrator; David  McAfee;  Nancy  McAfee, 
president  of  the  board  and  accountant;  James 
Newman;  Mary  Mice  Newman,  board  member 
and  founder  of  the  school  site;  Peter  Wilke; 
Martha  Wilke.  board  member;  Richard  E. 
Kirscher.  board  member;  Dorothy  Kirscher;  Dr. 
George  and  Helen  Volan;  William  Conjelko. 
board  member;  Charlotte  Conjelko,  business 
administrator  and  parents  group  president. 

Later,  many  dedcated  thennselves  to  en- 
hancing CRMS.  They  include:  Bruce  Haller, 
board  presklent;  Settle  Haller;  Oyidal  Isakson, 
bookkeeper  1977-89;  Stanley  Christianson, 
board  member;  Elin  Christianson;  Lee  Sti^aw- 
hun,  board  president;  Velma  Strawhun;  Dr. 
Koppolu  and  Shakuntala  Sarma;  Violet  Potts, 
staff;  Dr.  Vklyadhar  and  Suhasini  Gandra; 
Sandi  Zeigler,  directress;  Dr.  Derek  Dawson; 
Jacqueline  Dawson,  parents  group  presklent; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.R.  Unni;  Dr.  K.V.  Pillay,  Girija 
Pillay.  board  member;  Dena  Yuriga.  parents 
group  offrcer.  Dr.  David  and  Claire-Lynn 
Chube.  Dr.  David  and  Ruth  Ross,  Rudy 
Schnekler,  Renate  Schnekler,  board  presi- 
dent; Bob  Smith;  Rita  Smith,  board  member; 
Mamom  Powers;  Cynthia  Powers,  board  presi- 
dent; Karen  Rake,  board  member;  Jane 
Barnes,  staff;  Jo  Ann  Wozniak.  board  presi- 
dent, parents  group  president,  acting  head  ad- 
ministrator; Daniel  Wozniak;  Dk;k  Rossi.  Dr. 
Veera  and  Sharon  Porapaiboon;  John  Siroky. 
board  member;  Mk;helte  Siroky.  parents  group 
presklent;  Dr.  Sunchai  and  Sayumporn 
Senasu. 

CRMS  exists  as  a  center  for  teaming  and 
caring.  Special  tritxjte  must  be  pakl  to  the  cur- 
rent staff.  Sue  Rossi,  administrator;  Carol 
Sistank:h,  secretary;  Iris  Fogarassy;  directress 
Marianne  Lirxl,  head  teacher;  Lyn  Ocfis 
Manchak;  Jean  O'Neill;  Mary  Ann  Pimental 
Carole  Rowe.  Paraprofesskxials  include:  Ruby 
Barnes;  Claudia  Graham;  DeLoise  Johnson; 
Patricia  Mikaitis;  Joyce  Miracle;  Lorraine 
Pimentel;  Sandra  Will,  and  Brenda  Jones. 
Margaret  Medina;  Molly  Miller-Bartrom.  Caro- 
lyn Dalrymple  and  Joy  Staff  comprise  the  sup- 
port staff. 
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Marianne  Lind,  toddler  directress,  celebrates 
her  24th  year  at  CRMS.  Marianne's  loving  and 
caring  has  instilled  a  love  of  learning  in  count- 
less children. 

The  persons  currently  setting  polcy  for 
CRMS  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are:  Judy  Haller,  president;  Frank  Lazzaro, 
wKe  president;  Bobbie  Cobbs.  secretary; 
Steve  Bolanowskl.  treasurer;  Susan  Cohen, 
Jane  Ellis,  Debra  Fleeger.  Johnny'e  Ford; 
Glenn  Gintert;  Paul  Kem;  Bert  Owens; 
Madhukar  Ranade. 

Parents  who  are  active  at  the  school  in- 
clude: Phyllis  Allen;  Lynn  Bolanowski;  Shiriey 
Brigewater;  Linda  Chary;  Debra  Cheema; 
Greg  Engelien;  Peggy  Gatlin;  Robin  Gintert; 
Colleen  Greichunos;  Dolly  Harris;  Julie  Hud- 
son; Paula  Johnston;  Cheryl  Keller;  Laura 
Hannon;  Pattie  Maggie;  Rick  and  Teresa 
Markle;  Marielle  Martin;  Mary  Ann  McNiece; 
Bemadette  Monda;  Georgiann  Pangere;  Karen 
Ranade;  Kamini  Sawlani;  Randy  and  Pamela 
Strapon;  Dennis  and  Cynthia  Svilar;  Susan 
Wright. 

I  have  utmost  respect  for  each  and  every 
one  of  these  individuals  who  has  given  of  him- 
self or  herself  for  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  advancement  of  our  children.  To  recognize 
Calumet  Region  Montessori  School  of  Hot)art 
during  this  critk^l  period  for  education  in  our 
country  is  indeed  an  honor. 


PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JIM  SAHON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  been  involved  with  an  important 
effort  to  reevaluate  the  way  Government  orga- 
nizes, prkjritizes.  and  manages  environmental 
research  and  development.  Last  year,  many  of 
you  joined  me  in  this  effort  by  supporting  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  investigate  the  concept  of 
establishing  a  National  Institutes  for  the  Envi- 
ronment—the NIE — patterned  after  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  That  study  is  atwut 
to  commence  and  will  gather  together  sci- 
entists from  across  the  board  to  otjjectively  in- 
vestigate the  muttifaceted  issues  surrounding 
the  environment  and  the  need  for  competitive 
and  aggressive  research  and  development 
into  the  solutions  we  so  desperately  need. 

In  many  of  my  discussions  with  scientists 
around  the  Nation  arxl  neighboring  countries, 
the  problem  of  adequately  funding  competitive 
research  has  been  an  issue  of  serious  corv 
cem.  The  need  to  ernourage  more  support 
arxl  involverrient  from  the  private  sector  in 
these  matters  is  essential  if  our  country  is 
going  to  continue  taking  the  lead  on  matters  of  ^ 
environmental  stewardship  arxl  technologk^al 
innovations  for  solutions  to  the  many  aspects 
of  pollutk>n,  contamination  and  resource  re- 
covery. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ttie 
House  a  program,  financed  by  a  company  in 
the  private  sector,  ttiat  will  help  educate  the 
environmental  leaders  of  tonx>rrow  arxl  pro- 
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vide  resources  vital  to  ttie  support  of  envirorv 
mental  science. 

called  the  Partnership  for  Erwironmental 
Education,  it  is  tieing  urxlertaken  by  Times 
Mirror  Magazines  and  was  unveiled  on  May  1 , 
1991 ,  with  the  support  of  Administrator  William 
ReiNy,  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  Frank  Bracken,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Times  Mirror  Magazines  is  a  media  com- 
pany with  10  natKtnal  magazines  with  rrrare 
tfian  30  million  readers.  Publications  include 
FiekJ  &  Stream,  Outdoor  Life,  and  Popular 
Scier>ce.  Currently,  Times  Mirror  Magazines 
carries  a  quarterly  editorial  on  key  conserva- 
tion issues  in  all  10  magazines  simulta- 
neously, something  I  understand  to  be  unique 
in  the  magazine  irxjustry. 

In  addition,  the  company  started  the  Times 
Mirror  Magazine  Conservation  Council  to  use 
their  communicative  strengths  to  address  con- 
servation issues. 

To  encourage  its  advertisers  to  also  try  and 
increase  put>lk:  awareness  of  environmental 
problems  and  their  solutions,  Times  Mirror 
Magazines  decided  to  initiate  the  Partnership 
for  Environmental  Education.  This  program 
takes  2.5  percent  of  ttie  revenues  from  adver- 
tisements containing  passages  atx>ut  environ- 
mental protjiems  and  solutions  and  invests 
those  funds  in  environmental  education  arxl 
science  programs. 

Besides  helping  to  educate  the  envirorv 
mental  managers  arxl  scientists  of  torrrorrow, 
the  program  also  is  a  dramatic  shift  from  the 
traditional  method  of  supporting  environmental 
research  through  public  mechanisms  only.  The 
use  of  public/private  initiatives  to  support  conv 
petitive  research  and  development  is  vital  for 
meeting  the  challenges  of  environmental  res- 
toration, conservation,  and  stewardship.  I  hope 
this  is  the  beginning  of  what  will  emerge  as  an 
expanding  trend. 

At  the  May  1  launch,  an  initial  $10,000  de- 
ration was  made  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Education  and  Training  Foundation. 
We  created  this  Foundation  last  Congress  to 
use  publk;  and  private  dollars  to  improve  envi- 
ronmental education.  Times  Mirror  Magazines 
was  the  first  company  in  the  private  sector  to 
make  a  donation.  However,  the  partnership  is 
expected  to  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  environmental  science  and  edu- 
caton  into  perpetuity,  some  of  which  will  t>e 
donated  to  the  National  Foundation,  and  some 
whch  will  be  invested  in  other  worthwhile 
projects. 

I  twiieve  we  all  recognize  that  the  solutk>ns 
to  environmental  problems,  and  the  successful 
integratk>n  of  economk;  growth  with  envirorv 
merrtal  protection,  is  dependent  on  puWc-pri- 
vate  partnerships.  Only  through  the  efforts  of 
the  private  sector  can  comprehensive  put>lk: 
educatkjn  be  successful  in  changing  the  many 
behaviors  whk:h  have  harmed  our  envirorv 
ment  and  natural  resources.  And  only  through 
the  involvement  and  support  of  the  private 
sector  can  we  stimulate  the  competitive 
enti'epreneurism  necessary  for  developing  fu- 
ture solutions  to  our  inherited  problems  from 
the  past. 

Historically,  support  for  the  environmental 
sciences  has  been  dependent  on  politk:al 
mood-swing — at  the  mercy  of  whatever  new 
winds  may  bh)w  over  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  high 
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time  the  environment  be  given  an  equal  foot- 
ing  in  the  ecorwmic  agenda  of  this  country. 
Creative,  norvtraditional  initiatives  such  as  this 
must  be  encouraged,  particularly  at  a  time 
wtwn  budget  constraints  often  allow  only  the 
more  "sexy"  environmental  topKS  to  compete 
for  scarce  funding. 

I  applaud  Times  Mirror  Magazines  and  hope 
this  is  just  ttie  beginning  of  an  emerging  trend 
toward  public/private  partnerships  in  envirorv 
mental  education,  research,  and  devek)pment. 


UNITED  STATES  INTENDS  TO 
TAKE  WAR  ON  DRUGS  SERIOUSLY 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  attention  to  the  horrible  travesty  that  oc- 
curred Tuesday  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  On 
Tuesday  Enrique  Low  Mitura,  a  former  Colonv 
bian  Minister  of  Justice  was  assassinated  by 
two  unkjentified  gunmen.  Mitura  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  extraditing  drug  criminals  to  the 
United  States.  This  assassination  took  place 
on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  murder  of 
Colombia's  Minister  of  Justk^,  Rodrigo  Lara 
Bonilla.  This  unfortunate  irKident  clearty  dem- 
onstrates what  dangers  statesmen  in  the  An- 
dean countries  face  by  starxjing  up  against 
drug  ti^affk^ers.  This  incident  sends  a  strong 
message  to  the  leaders  of  our  country  that  we 
must  continue  to  support  efforts  to  combat 
drug  traffk^ers  in  Colombia  and  other  Andean 
countries.  We  must  continue  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  take  its  war 
on  drugs  seriously.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  valid  efforts  of  men 
such  as  Enrk^ue  Low  Mitura. 


SOVIET  INVASION  OF  ARMENIAN 
VILLAGES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  of  the  troubling  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Reput>lk;  of  Azert)aijan.  A  week 
ago,  Soviet  internal  ministry  troops,  joined  by 
Azerbaijani  forces,  surrounded  and 
bombarded  the  Armenian  villages  of  Getashen 
and  Martunashen,  located  to  the  north  of 
Karatiagh.  Two  days  ago,  they  broke  through 
the  resistance  offered  by  tt\e  villagers  arid 
swept  into  the  towns,  killing  more  than  22  Ar- 
menians, leaving  scores  wounded,  and  taking 
75  hostages. 

The  leadership  of  the  Azert>aijani  RepublK's 
government  has  for  ttie  last  3  years,  pursued 
a  brutal  polKy  of  harassment,  intimidation,  and 
terror  intended  to  drive  out  the  Armenian  resi- 
dents of  Karat>agh  and  Azertiaijan. 

Sadly,  the  Azertjaijani  government  has  been 
largely  successful  in  their  efforts.  Since  1988, 
massacres  and  k)cal  deportations  in  Sumgait, 
Girovat>ad,  Baku,  Azat,  Karrx),  and  throughout 
Azerbaijan  have  taken  hundreds  of  lives  and 
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made  refugees  of  hundreds  of  thousarxls  of 
Armenians. 

While  it  is  too  eariy  to  determine  exactly 
wtx>  is  responsit)le  for  this  massacre,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Soviet  forces  shoukj  not  be  in- 
volved in  ttie  invask>n  of  Armenian  villages 
and  the  killing  of  civilians,  irKiuding  many 
women  and  chikjren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Soviet  forces  stioukJ  wittv 
draw  at  once.  If  Moscow  seeks  a  role  in  the 
regk>n,  it  should  be  as  a  peacemaker,  not  as 
a  tool  of  the  Azert>aijani  government 


H.R.  1 

HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
shed  light  on  one  facet  of  H.R.  1,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  H.R.  1  provkJes  for  unlim- 
ited money  damage  awards  to  be  levied  by  ju- 
ries. The  tiill  specifk:ally  auttiorizes  juries  to 
award  tx>th  punitive  and  compensatory  dam- 
ages, for  example  tort-like  pain  and  suffering 
damages,  wittwut  placing  any  limitations  on 
the  size  of  ttiese  awards.  This  brings  to  ttie 
forefront  a  major  question — whose  interests 
are  ultimately  being  served  by  this  legislation. 
Testimony  on  this  is  extensive  and  succinct — 
lawyers. 

This  is  not  some  prediction  conveniently 
manufactured  by  opponents  of  this  legislatkxi. 
This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  echoed  in  court 
decisions  discussing  ttie  impact  of  punitive 
and  compensatory  damages. 

Currently,  employment  law  remedies  include 
backpay,  reinstatement,  injunctive  relief,  and 
attorneys  fees,  remedies  known  as  make 
whole  relief.  Also,  trials  take  place  before  a 
judge,  not  a  jury.  H.R.  1  wouW  completely  re- 
vise ttie  nature  of  titie  VII. 

I  believe  ttie  awarding  of  punitive  arxj  conv 
pensatory  damages  in  section  VII  and  section 
VIII  cases  wouM  encourage  litigants  to  bypass 
the  EEOC  settiement  process  and  go  directly 
to  Federal  court.  This  approach  woukJ  encour- 
age confrontation  and  litigation,  as  well  as 
lengthy  judicial  proceedings.  Our  present  sys- 
tem demonstrates  ttiat  such  incentives  create 
new  jot)s  tor  lawyers  but  not  increased  civil 
rights  for  Americans.  I  encourage  Members  to 
oppose  this  change  in  our  cunent  law. 


SENSELESS  MURDER  OF 
ARMENIANS 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  outrage  over  the  senseless  mur- 
der of  Armenians  in  Getashen  and 
Martunashen.  Just  this  Tuesday,  Armenian 
resklents  of  ttiese  villages  in  Azert>aijan  were 
ovemin  by  Soviet  and  Azertaijani  forces. 
More  ttian  60  men,  women,  and  ctiiklren  in 
these  villages  were  murdered  for  no  other  rea- 
son ttian  ttie  desire  of  ttie  Azerbaijani  Goverrv 
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ment  to  eliminate 
its  borders. 

Late  last  week, 
Azerbaijani 
and  then 
villages  of  the 
subdistricts  of 
north  of 


the  Armenian  minortty  within 


Soviet  troops,  assisted  by 
surrourxjed,  blockaded, 
the  Amienian  populated 
and  Martunashen 
brtaijan,  kx:ated  just  to  the 
jcarabagh.  Tuesday  moming, 
acting  on  orders  from  Soviet  Interior  Minister 
Pugo  and  Internal  Security  Forces  Com- 
mander Shatalin^  ttiese  combined  forces 
overran  ttie  Anhenian  villages  defending 
Getashen  arxj,  arined  with  tanks,  armored  ve- 
hicles, arxl  arlilleiv,  forced  their  way  into  the 
villages.  The  Anfenian  population,  left  de- 
fenseless against  I  violent  searches,  beatings, 
and  indiscriminate!  killings,  suffered  more  than 
60  deattis.  scores  of  injuries  and  75  hostages, 
according  to  Armenian  National  Committee  of 
America  sources  and  CNN  reports.  Like  so 
many  instances  of  ttiis  txutality,  many  of  the 
victims  of  this  ass(  lutt  were  chiUren. 

For  more  than  3  years,  since  Fetxuary 
1988,  Armenians  living  in  Nagomo-Karabagh 
and  Azeit>aijan  ha|t/e  been  the  target  of  an  un- 
retenting  campaigfi  of  violence  and  intimkla- 
tion,  aimed  at  driying  ttiem  from  their  homes. 
Ttte  history  of  tjiese  past  3  years  in  the 
Caucasus  has  be«n  one  atrocity  after  another. 

In  February  1^88,  Armenians  were  mas- 
sacred and  eventjially  forced  from  the  city  of 
Sumgait  again  ir)  September  of  that  same 
year  we  witnessed  the  same  pattern  of  vio- 
lence in  Girovab^.  In  January  of  last  year, 
ttie  work)  protested  the  outbreak  of  anti-Arme- 
nian vnlence  in  B^ku,  whch  left  more  than  70 
dead,  and  led  to  'the  exodus  of  hundreds  of 
ttKMJsarxls  of  Ar^nian  refugees,  most  of 
whom,  to  this  d^,  are  without  tKxnes  and 
jobs.  Late  last  yiar  the  Armenian  towns  of 
Azat  and  Ganw,  naving  been  Issued  an  ulti- 
matum t>y  ttie  Az«t)aijani  leadership  demand- 
ing ttiat  ttiey  leave,  were  forcibly  emptied  t>y 
Azertiaijani  forces! 

This  nx>st  recern  outtxeak  of  anti-Armenian 
violence  ought  to  be  condemned.  The  Soviet 
CerHrai  Govemmerrt.  If  it  is  to  have  any  claim 
of  governance,  mvst  at  ttie  very  least  protect 
ttie  lives  and  rights  of  its  citizens.  The  contin- 
ued use  of  force,  ttie  continued  massacre  of 
innocent  people,  fie  continued  brutality  In  its 
relations  with  the  i  Republics  will  lead  only  to 
Moscow's  isolatnn  from  the  Republics  and 
from  the  rest  of  th«  worU. 


HONORING  D 
MOUNT    S 
NTTY  COLL 


JOHN  D.  RANDALL, 
ANTONIO     COMMU- 
E  DISTRICT 


HON.  fSnm  EDWARD  TORRES 

Ort  CAXJFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  special  indmdual.  Dr.  John  D. 
Randal,  supeiinliindenl/president  of  Mount 
San  Antonio  Cofvnunily  College,  CA.  Dr. 
Randal  is  retiring  las  president  of  the  college 
and  wfl  be  honorefj  at  a  retirement  celebration 
on  Saturday,  AugqBt  24, 1991. 

Dr.  Randal  senled  as  superintendent/presi- 
denl  of  the  Mouit  San  Antorao  Community 
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College  for  14  years  arxl  32  years  in  the  com- 
munity college  system. 

Dr.  Randall  was  bom  on  April  11,  1931,  in 
Denver,  CO,  and  his  family  moved  to  Califor- 
nia when  he  was  9-monttis  okl.  In  1958,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
and  the  following  year  he  obtained  his  master 
of  arts  from  California  State  University  at  Long 
Beach.  He  later  received  his  doctorate's  de- 
gree from  ttie  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

He  met  arxJ  married  the  former  Baitara 
French  and  togettier  they  have  two  chikJren, 
Linda  Mitctiell  and  Mark  Randall.  Additionally, 
ttiey  have  two  stef>grandchildren. 

Dr.  Randall  has  dedicated  his  career  to  the 
fiekJ  of  education.  After  serving  over  an  18- 
year  period  as  a  matfiematics  instructor,  divi- 
sk>n  chairman,  dean,  arxJ  vice  president  of  in- 
struction at  Cerritos  College,  Dr.  Randall 
moved  to  Mount  San  Antonio  College  as  Its 
superintendent/president.  PreskJent  Randall 
earned  a  local  reputation  as  a  strong  leader  in 
the  wake  of  proposition  13  and  txjdgetary  cuts 
in  the  late  1970's  and  earty  1980's.  He  later 
earned  statewide  recognition,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the 
Califomia  Community  Colleges  and  as  interim 
chancellor  of  ttie  1 07-community  college  sys- 
tem. 

Dr.  Randall  and  his  wife  are  former  resi- 
dents of  West  Covina  and  currently  reskJe  in 
San  Dimas,  CA.  Randall  states,  "I'd  like  to 
think  I'm  a  good  communicator.  Being  honest, 
straightforward,  and  telling  things  as  ttiey  are 
tielp  in  the  communication  process  and  en- 
hance credibility." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  txiard  of  trustees  and  the 
community  will  host  a  brilliant  gala  on  Satur- 
day, August  24,  1991,  at  the  Biltnxire  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles  to  honor  Dr.  John  D.  Rarxlall  for 
his  tremendous  contritxitions  In  ttie  field  of 
educatton.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  Dr.  RarKlall  for  his  outstanding  record 
of  educational  servk^  to  ttie  Califomia  Conrv 
munity  College  System. 


m  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF  ROYAL 
FURGESON,  JR. 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  an  outstanding  citizen  of  El 
Paso  and  Texas,  a  great  American,  Mr.  Royal 
Furgeson,  Jr.,  on  his  tieing  named  recipient  of 
ttie  University  of  Texas  School  of  Law  1991 
Alumni  Award  for  Distinguished  Servk:e. 

Mr.  Furgeson  has  been  an  important  asset 
to  ttie  El  Paso  legal  community  since  moving 
to  west  Texas  In  1970.  Mr.  Furgeson  received 
tils  doctor  of  jurisprudence  from  ttie  University 
of  Texcis  School  of  Law  in  1967,  after  which 
he  served  in  Vietnam  in  ttie  United  States 
Army.  He  has  also  been  active  in  many  dvk: 
ervteavors  througtiout  ttie  community.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  ttie  El  Paso  Bar  Asso- 
ciatkxi  in  1983  and  president  of  the  west 
Texas  ctiapler  of  ttie  Federal  Bar  Associatkxi 
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4  years  later.  He  has  t>een  active  in  Keep  El 
Paso  Beautiful,  Leadership  El  Paso,  and  the 
Cathedral  High  School  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, just  to  name  a  few  of  his  volunteer 
commitments. 

Because  of  his  work,  Mr.  Furgeson  has  re- 
ceived various  State  and  local  awards  which 
illustrate  ttie  community's  appreciation  for  his 
concern  and  commitment. 

Royal  has  been  a  legal  colleague  and  a 
supporter,  Ixit  more  importantly,  a  friend  to 
wtiom  I  know  I  can  call  on  for  wisdom  and 
guklance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  laud  Royal  Furgeson's  com- 
mitment and  servk»  to  El  Paso,  and  congratu- 
late him  on  receiving  this  honor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  him  well  in  all  his  endeavors. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  CENTER  FOR 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  or- 
ganizatnn  in  my  district  of  Nassau  County, 
NY,  whk:h  is  opening  doors  for  women  in  ttie 
txjsiness  worW.  The  Long  Island  Center  for 
Business  and  Professional  Women  provides  a 
much  needed  resource  for  these  aspiring  en- 
trepreneurs. On  May  9,  this  group  is  holding 
its  12th  Annual  Achievers'  Awards  dinner  hon- 
oring seven  outstanding  citizens  from  Long  Is- 
land. I  woukj  like  to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttiese 
women,  and  to  the  center  itself. 

The  1991  honorees  have  displayed  distinc- 
tion in  a  variety  of  fieWs.  The  award  for  excel- 
lence in  business  goes  to  Susan  L.  Farrell,  ttie 
territorial  sales  manager  for  Allstate  Insurance. 
In  education,  Virginia  Dunlap  Ettrick  is  hon- 
ored for  her  work  at  Edmund  W.  Miles  Junior 
High  School  in  Amityville,  NY.  Jane  S.  Gitlin, 
the  put)lisher  of  The  Women's  Record,  is  cited 
as  entrepreneur  of  the  year.  In  health  care, 
the  honoree  is  Dr.  Virginia  F.  Sender,  M.S., 
the  founder  and  executive  director  of  Long  Is- 
land Foundation  for  Hospce  Care  &  Re- 
search, Inc.  In  law,  Heleri  Canoll  Schofiekj, 
Esq.,  is  cited  for  her  work  as  the  legal  counsel 
to  ttie  Nassau  County  Coalitkin  Against  Do- 
mestK  Violence.  The  award  for  excellence  in 
medicine  goes  to  Dr.  Keiren  M.  Kostroff,  M.D., 
a  txeast  surgeon  at  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
Medk:al  Center  and  North  Shore  University 
Hospital.  Last,  the  center  is  honoring  Winifred 
S.  Freund  with  a  special  award  for  her  work 
as  a  consultant  for  Corporate  Chikl  Care. 

Ttiese  tionorees  reflect  ttie  increasing  num- 
bers of  women  wtio  have  earned  distinctkxi  in 
ttie  professkinal  workj.  Unfortunately,  women 
still  encounter  obstacles  whk;h  can  hinder  ttieir 
professkxial  devetopment,  partkiularty  to  ttie 
management  level.  The  Long  Island  Center  for 
Business  and  Professkxial  Women  is  impor- 
tant tiecause  it  helps  women  break  through 
ttiese  barriers.  We  shoukJ  congratulate  ttie 
center,  and  ttiese  distinguished  women,  for  a 
job  well  done. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW  YORK 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DEAF 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  New  York  Society 
for  ttie  Deaf  [NYSO]  which  will  celetxate  its 
80th  anniversary  with  a  reception  in  New  York 
City  on  May  9,  1991. 

All  proceeds  from  the  NYSD's  anniversary 
receptk>n  will  fund  a  renovation  of  the  special 
facilities  in  the  Tanya  Towers  Apartment  Conrv 
plex  kx:ated  In  my  congressional  district.  The 
Tanya  Towers  Apartments  provide  affordable 
irvjeisendent  apartnrient  living  for  older  deaf 
arxj  deaf-blind  people  as  well  as  other  dis- 
at)led  irxlivkjuals. 

I  especially  should  like  to  commend  Mr.  Jo- 
seph G.  Blum,  wtio  will  be  honored  t>y  the 
NYSD  at  \he  reception,  for  his  commitment  to 
ttie  plight  of  severely  disat)led  individuals.  Mr. 
Blum  has  denx>nstrated  his  dedicatk>n  by 
working  with  the  New  York  Society  for  ttie 
Deaf  for  ttie  past  60  years  as  an  active  menv 
ber,  counsel,  presktent,  and  now  as  chairman 
of  the  tx>ard. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  the  New  York  Society  for 
tfie  Deaf  upon  its  landmark  anniversary.  It  is 
my  hope  that  tfie  NYSD  continues  its  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  disabled  indivkjuals  in  need. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday,  May  3, 
1991,  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitutkxi  of  1791.  On  that  day,  ttie  first 
constitutx)n  in  Europe  was  approved  by  the 
Polish  Diet  This  landmeirk  document  enrv 
bodied  the  dedcation  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  individ- 
ual liberty. 

One  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  George 
Washington,  wrote,  "Poland,  by  the  publk;  pa- 
pers appears  to  have  made  large  and  unex- 
pected strides  toward  liberty,  which,  if  true  re- 
flects great  horrar  on  tfie  present  King,  wtw 
seems  to  have  been  ttie  principle  promoter  of 
the  business."  The  publk:  papers  were  true.  In 
fact,  the  Polish  Constftutk>n  expressed  tfie  phi- 
losophy of  our  own  ConstitutkHi  and  Dedara- 
tkxi  of  Indeperxjence. 

Unfortunately,  neighboring  Russia  dkj  not 
ike  the  strides  tieing  taken  in  Poland.  Within 
a  year,  Russian  troops  invaded,  and  Poland 
was  subiected  to  further  partitxxi  anrxxig  its 
hostile  neighbors.  For  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries,  ttie  Polish  people  suffered  repres- 
sion from  one  source  or  anottier.  Throughout 
this  extremely  difficult  time,  tfie  Polish  people 
retained  an  unswerving  dedication  to  freedom 
and  democracy. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tfie  tkte  of  freedom 
sweeping  across  Eastern  Europe  began  in  Po- 
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land.  Tfie  Polish  people  approved  tfie  first  Eu- 
ropean constitutkin  in  1 791 ,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  throw  down  the  shackles  of  conrv 
munism  in  1 989.  Tfianks  to  ttie  courage  of  tfie 
Polish  people,  Eastem  Europe  has  entered  a 
new  era  of  freedom  and  hope.  It  is  fitting  tfiat 
last  year  May  3  was  reinstated  as  a  natkxial 
holklay  in  Poland  after  being  abolished  by  tfie 
Communist  government  in  1945. 

In  America,  Polish-Americans  have  made 
tremendous  contrilxjtions  to  this  country. 
Mchigan  is  blessed  with  a  large  and  very  ac- 
tive Polish  community.  Polish-American  arts 
and  veterans  groups  are  sponsoring  a  number 
of  events  to  celetxate  this  important  historical 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  join 
the  PolisfvAmerican  Congress,  Michigan  Divi- 
sion, Ttie  American  Polish  Cultural  Center, 
and  people  across  this  Nation  and  around  the 
workj  in  celetxating  tfie  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution. 


USTA  SUPPORTS  H.R.  1527 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1991 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  publicly 
recognize  tfie  strong  support  of  tfie  United 
States  Telephone  Association  [USTA]  for  H.R. 
1527,  ttie  Telecommunications  Equipment  Re- 
search and  Manufactunng  Competition  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Kansas,  Mr.  Slattery,  and  me  in 
March,  would  permit  the  regkinal  Bell  operat- 
ing companies  [RBOC]  to  manufactijre  tele- 
communk:ations  equipment  in  tfie  United 
States  subject  to  specifk;  regulatory  safe- 
guards. H.R.  1527  is  virtually  klentcal  to 
S.  173,  the  RBOC  manufactijring  relief  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Fritz  Hollings.  This  bill  is  pend- 
ing full  Senate  approval  after  being  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  1. 

The  support  of  the  USTA  for  both  bills  is  es- 
pecially significant  because  it  reflects  a  con- 
sensus view  of  Vne  Nation's  local  exctiange 
carrier  industry  as  a  whole.  USTA  represents 
over  1,100  local  exchange  carriers,  ranging 
from  ttie  very  largest  to  tfie  very  smallest, 
whk:h  provkJe  kx:al  teleptione  service  to  vir- 
tually tfie  entire  U.S.  population.  Corv 
sequentty,  USTA  support  for  removal  of  tfie 
manufacturing  restriction  on  tfie  RBOC's  is  af- 
firmation tfiat  tfie  proposed  legislation,  H.R. 
1527,  is  good  public  potey. 

As  drawn  from  the  USTA  positk>n  state- 
ment, RBOC  entry  into  manufacturing  will  give 
advantages  to  otfier  local  excfiange  carriers 
because  of  tlieir  shared  interests  in  tfie  devel- 
opment of  advanced  k>cal  network  equipment 
and  tfie  maintenance  of  a  seamless  nation- 
wkJe  network.  The  USTA  position  statement 
also  alludes  to  tfie  potential  contribution  of 
RBOC  manufacturing  to  buikJing  tfie  Nation's 
telecommunications  infrastructure  and  extend- 
ing that  infrastiucture  to  encompass  the  Ua- 
tion's  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1527  now  has  the  erv 
dorsement  of  ttie  kx^  excfiange  carrier  Indus- 
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try  as  represented  by  USTA  and  the  industry's 
major  unkm  as  represented  by  tfie  Commu- 
nk^ations  Workers  of  America,  among  numer- 
ous other  putilic  interest  groups.  Tfie  recent 
addition  of  the  USTA,  however,  adds  momen- 
tum to  ttie  support  effort  and  increases  tfie 
possibility  that  a  RBOC  manufacturing  relief 
t>ill  will  pass  in  the  102d  Congress. 


UPON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CAROL 
W.  GUTHRIE 


HON.  WnJiAM  M.  mOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  recognize  Ms.  Carol  W.  Guthrie  on  hier 
retirement  from  Federal  servne  after  a  37-year 
career  in  financial  management  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  tfie  past  14  years, 
Ms.  Guthrie  fias  served  as  deputy  comptroller 
and  senkjr  financial  manager  of  tfie  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
in  Califomia,  and  has  distinguisfied  fierself 
during  that  period  as  an  astute  manager  of  re- 
sources. She  is  respected  tfiroughout  tfie  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  tier  creative  tfiinking, 
strategic  viskxi,  and  effective  leadership. 

Ms.  Guthrie  has  distinguished  herself  as  a 
pioneer  in  ttie  fiekJ  of  resource  management 
during  her  sendee  as  deputy  comptroller  and 
senior  financial  manager  for  tfie  Air  Force 
Fligfit  Test  Center.  Through  her  advanced 
planning  and  forecasting  and  ability  to  apply 
advanced  technk:al  concepts  and  manage- 
ment technk)ues,  she  has  placed  tfie  Air  Force 
Fligfit  Test  Center  in  a  position  to  meet  tfie 
cfiallenges  of  tfie  future.  Ms.  Gutfirie  has 
played  a  major  role  in  tfie  planning,  provisk>n- 
ing,  and  testing  of  many  Air  Force  programs, 
including  tfie  F-1 5,  Advanced  Tactical  Figfiter, 
and  the  B-2.  She  has  provided  tfie  conv 
mander,  his  staff,  and  tfie  test  program  man- 
agers timely  and  accurate  informatkm,  insigfit, 
and  recommendations  on  how  to  t>est  meet 
misskjn  objectives  tjy  maximizing  tfieir  finarv 
cial  resources  in  a  limited  and  declining  fund- 
ing environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity  to  fionor  Carol  W. 
Guthrie  on  her  retirement.  She  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Cerv 
ter. 


THE  FEDERAL  FACIUTIES 
COMPLIANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  inOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OF  VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sb^ong 
support  of  tfie  Federal  Facilities  Compliance 
Act  of  1991.  Each  year.  Federal  facilities  gen- 
erate rnllkms  of  tons  of  hazardous  waste.  I 
find  it  unconsckxiable  tfiat  some  of  the  most 
horrifying  stories  of  noncompliance  with  our 
hazardous  waste  laws  deal  with  Federal  facili- 
ties. This  legislation  correctly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  this  Nation's  ground  water  cannot  tell 
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the  difference  between  Federal  pollution  arvj 
the  rest  of  the  coUitry's  pollution. 

This  amendmeni  clarifies  the  existing  waiver 
of  sovereign  imrrMJinity  in  section  6001  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  to  provide  that  Federal  facilities  are 
subject  to  the  same  enforcement  sanctions,  in- 
cluding civil  penalties,  that  apply  to  State  and 
local  govemmenta  and  private  companies.  It 
also  restores  tti4  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  ability  to:  use  administrative  orders  to 
resolve  regulatory;  violations  at  Federal  facili- 
ties. For  too  long, 'Federal  facilities  have  been 
like  the  coach's  bon — not  forced  to  do  the 
dnils  like  ttie  rest  of  the  team.  Well,  this  bill 
puts  an  end  to  favoritism.  It  tells  the  Federal 
at  you  preach, 
ilical  concept.  Congress  has 
l^ereign  Immunity  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
l/aste  Tracking  Act.  Under 
these  laws  States  Ihave  shown  reasonat)le,  re- 
sponsible behaviof.  I  expect  no  different  under 
ttiis  legislation.  Of  bourse,  ttie  best  way  of  pre- 
venting any  pfoble|T(s  woukl  be  for  ttie  Federal 
facilities  to  be  in!  compliance  with  the  laws 
from  the  start.        , 

Last  Congress,  the  House  passed  similar 
language  on  two  separate  occasions.  Unfortu- 
nately, ttie  Augua  txxjy  across  the  Capitol, 
the  U.S.  Senate  d^es  not  feel  ttiat  this  is  a  pri- 
ority. They  have  cliosen  to  ignore  this  environ- 
mental double  standard.  So  today  we  start 
anew  in  ttie  1 02d  Congress,  hoping  ttie  House 
will  stiow  Its  earli^  wisdom  by  quickly  acting 
on  tiiis  bill.  I 

This  t>ill  is  a  mi^h  needed  tool  to  work  for 
enforcement  of  oitr  hazardous  waste  laws.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  fair  p>lay  and  a 
tiealthy  environment.  I  urge  ttieir  support  of 
ttie  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act  of  1991. 


facilities:  Practice ' 
This  is  not  a  ra 
clearly  waived  sc 
Clean  Air  Act, 
and  ttie  Medial 


CENTENNIAL. 


OF  THE  MacDUFFIE 
BCHOOL 


HON.  RlCHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  K^SSACHUSETT8 


DJ  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurscay.  May  2. 1991 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  honored  to  pay  thtxjte  to  the  1 00th 
anniversary  of  the  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls 
in  Springfiekj,  MA,  a  school  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent in  my  congilessional  district. 

Ttie  MacOuffie  ictiool  was  founded  in  1 890 
by  Harvard  alumrtjs  John  MacOuffie  and  his 
wife,  Abby  Parsotts  MacDuffie,  a  member  of 
ttie  first  dass  to  graduate  from  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege. Ttie  MacDufies  were  committed  to  fur- 
ttiering  academic  Ireform  in  the  education  of 
women  and  estapistied  ttie«r  sctiool  as  a 
model  for  other  scfioois  to  folfow.  By  ttie  early 
part  of  this  centiiry,  the  MacDuffie  School's 
commitment  to  aducation  had  earned  it  a 
strong  reputatkxi  in  ttie  Sphngfiekl  area. 

The  MacDuffie  family  served  as  heads  of 
die  school  until  ^^A^  wtien  Ralph  D.  Rutenber 
and  Ctominette  Oowntng  Rutenber  began  their 
30-year  tenure.  Quring  the  Rutenber  years, 
the  MacDuffie  Sd  tool's  reputation  was  solkji- 
fied  tocafy  arxj  ex  ended  across  the  Nation  as 
weH  as  abroad.  Fo  jrxled  in  the  historic  Bowies 
House,  which  was  the  former  home  of  Spring- 
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fiekj  RepublKan  newspaper  owner  Samuel 
Bowles,  MacDuffie  moved  across  Maple  Street 
and  acquired  most  of  its  current  property  be- 
tween 1956  and  1968.  The  school  also  pur- 
ctiased  and  was  given  several  beautiful  okj 
estates. 

Today,  MacDuffie's  academk^lly  rigorous 
courses  emphasize  Intellectual  growth  as  well 
as  character  growth.  The  MacDuffie  School  is 
committed  to  creating  a  well-rounded  young 
woman  who  has  ttie  confidence  to  excel  in  all 
of  her  endeavors.  The  school  offers  advanced 
placement  courses,  Independent  study 
courses,  and  the  opportunity  to  engage  In  al- 
most 30  afterschool  activities.  The  current 
headmaster,  Mrctiael  L.  Comog,  has  20  years 
experience  in  leading  Independent  schools  In 
New  England.  MacDuffie  has  140  students,  60 
boarding  and  80  day,  in  grades  6-12,  wtio  are 
taught  In  small  classes  by  atx)ut  20  faculty 
members.  The  student  Ixxly  is  diversified,  rep- 
resenting 13  countries  from  throughout  the 
workj.  Starting  in  the  fall  of  1991,  ttie  school 
will  admit  boys  as  day  students  for  the  first 
time. 

Over  the  course  of  ttie  past  100  years, 
MacDuffie  has  edcuated  more  than  2,000 
young  women.  When  asked  about  their 
memories  of  MacDuffie,  alumnae  recall  such 
time-honored  traditions  as  mountain  day.  Inter- 
national dinners  and  diversity  day,  the  candle- 
light ceremony,  and  morning  assembles.  For 
the  past  century,  ttie  role  of  women  in  our  so- 
ciety has  ctianged  signifk:antly.  However, 
MacDuffie  has  always  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  small,  supportive,  academically  sound 
school,  whk:h  focuses  on  ttie  growth  of  the  en- 
tire student,  where  developing  one's  intellect 
and  character  are  one  in  the  same. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  whk:h  attempts  to  restore  some 
fairness  to  existing  Federal  laws  governing 
Interstate  hazardous  waste  disposal. 

Current  Federal  laws  are  hard  on  States  like 
South  Carolina  whk:h  have  disposal  facilities 
and  lax  on  States  like  North  Carolina  whk:h 
tiave  none  and  refuse  to  permit  any.  South 
Carolina  is  forced  to  t>e  the  burial  ground  for 
States  which  ftout  RCRA,  by  refusing  to  permit 
waste  disposal  within  their  own  borders,  while 
dumping  It  on  our  doorsteps  and  protesting 
any  countermeasures  we  propose. 

Last  year.  South  Carolina  took  In  ttiousands 
of  tons  of  tiazardous  weiste  whk:h  we  dkj  not 
generate,  we  do  not  want,  and  from  which  we 
derive  no  twnefit.  This  waste,  much  of  whk;h 
remains  toxk:  for  centuries,  is  a  dangerous 
legacy  for  generations  to  come.  While  we  take 
In  this  waste,  several  waste  exporting  States, 
Induding  North  Carolina,  refuse  to  permit  even 
one  commercial  landfill  or  Indnerator  to  open 
within  ttieir  tiorders. 

A  few  statistKS  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Between  1985  and  1989,  South 
Carolina  accepted  627,000  more  tons  of  haz- 
ardous  waste   ttian   we   exported.    In    1989 


alone,  South  Carolina  accepted  for  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  a  net  total  of  148,000  tons 
of  out  of  State;  almost  one-fourth  of  ttiat  canne 
from  North  Carolina  atone.  South  Carolina  has 
one  hazardous  waste  landfill  and  three  com- 
mercial incinerators,  one  of  which  bums  medi- 
cal waste.  My  district  hosts  both  an  Incinerator 
owned  by  ThermalKem  in  York  County  and  a 
landfill  owned  by  GSX  in  Sumter  County, 
whk:h  Is  the  second  largest  hazardous  waste 
landfill  In  the  Southeast.  The  owners  of  ttiese 
facilities  tout  their  operations  as  state  of  ttie 
art.  But  as  members  of  this  committee  know, 
the  art  is  in  a  very  basic  State.  The 
ThermalKem  facility  has  experienced  three  ex- 
plosions in  4  years,  including  one  last  month, 
while  the  GSX  landfill  has  suffered  a  series  of 
tears  In  its  liner.  In  1988,  over  90  percent  of 
the  waste  txjrned  by  TtiermalKem  and  65  per- 
cent of  the  waste  dumped  In  the  landfill  came 
from  outside  South  Carolina.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  all  the  waste  disposed  of  under  ttie 
Superfund  Program  t>etween  1984  and  1989 
was  sent  to  the  GSX  landfill  In  my  district. 
Some  of  these  sites  were  In  our  State;  I  have 
four  NPL  sites  in  my  distrrct,  one  of  whk^  is 
a  wasteland  of  paint  residues  from  the  North 
Carolina  furniture  industry. 

While  South  Carolina  takes  waste  from  40 
States,  our  largest  single  source  is  North 
Carolina.  Between  1985-89,  South  Carolina 
accepted  a  total  of  257,000  tons  of  hazardous 
waste  from  North  Carolina.  In  1987,  ttie  last 
year  data  Is  available,  65  percent  of  the  total 
waste  exported  by  North  Carolina  came  to 
South  Carolina. 

Each  time  South  Carolina  tries  to  slow  down 
the  volume  of  Imported  waste,  the  Federal 
courts  and  EPA  stop  us.  They  tell  us  ttiat  we 
are  violating  ttie  Constitution's  commerce 
clause  which  treats  ttie  shipment  of  gart^age 
and  waste  as  Interstate  commerce  under  New 
Jersey  versus  Philadelphia.  In  1989,  for  exanv 
pie,  our  State  legislature  approved  a  rule  barv 
ning  waste  from  any  State  whk;h  wouM  not 
accept  our  waste — a  simple  rule  of  equity.  A 
Federal  judge  overturned  it  as  unconstitu- 
tional. The  State  has  also  tried  to  prevent  ex- 
isting facilities  from  expanding,  since  the  lion's 
share  of  their  waste  comes  from  out  of  State, 
and  we  have  more  than  enough  capacity  to 
serve  South  Carolina.  This  sort  of  limit  would 
not  discriminate  against  out-of-State  waste, 
but  even  It  has  been  blocked.  On  the  other 
hand,  wtien  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
passed  a  law  effectively  preventing  any  com- 
mercial waste  facility  from  opening,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sat  on  its  hands.  Cleariy, 
EPA  and  the  Federal  courts  have  been  tough- 
er on  waste-importing  States  with  existing  fa- 
cilities ttian  on  ttiose  States  which  have  no 
disposal  facilities,  and  are  content  to  go  on  ex- 
porting their  waste  with  a  beggar-my-neighbor 
attitude. 

In  1986,  Congress  began  to  recognize  the 
need  for  fairness  in  interstate  waste  disposal 
by  adding  the  requirement  of  capacity  assur- 
ance plans  [CAP'S]  to  CERCLA.  This  requires 
every  State  to  devetop  a  20-year  plan  assur- 
ing adequate  capacity  to  manage  ttie  hazard- 
ous waste  it  generates.  Those  States  which 
doni  devefop  a  plan,  or  which  violate  the  plan 
they  devekjp,  fose  ttieir  Superfund  cleanup 
funds.  This  law  shoukj  have  led  more  States 
to  devefop  the  capacity  to  dispose  of  their  own 
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waste,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  very  effec- 
tive. What  is  lacking?  We  need  effective  sanc- 
tions and  an  EPA  willing  to  enforce  Vnem. 

Every  State  me\  the  deadline  for  submitting 
a  CAP,  but  three  States,  including  North  Caro- 
Hna,  have  already  failed  to  keep  pledges  niade 
in  their  CAP'S.  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
promised  to  select  a  site  for  a  hazardous 
waste  facility  by  December  31,  1990.  But  we 
are  rxwv  4  nwnths  past  ttie  deadline,  and 
North  Carolina  still  has  not  chosen  a  site  and 
every  effort  Governor  Martin  has  made  to  site 
a  facility  has  been  blocked.  Yet  EPA  has 
failed  to  act.  I  wouM  like  to  offer  for  the  record 
a  letter  to  Administrator  Reilly  signed  by  the 
South  Carolina  delegatk)n  calling  on  EPA  to 
enforce  ttie  CAP  requirement  by  suspending 
North  Carolina's  Superfund  money.  I  wouW 
also  like  to  offer  the  letter  written  by  Adminis- 
trator Reilly  to  Governor  Martin,  with  some  stiff 
warnings;  but  ttx>se  threats  have  yet  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Since  the  existing  laws  have  not  worked. 
Congress  needs  to  adopt  sto^onger  laws. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  I  think  will 
contrltxite  to  the  solution.  My  bill  gives  EPA 
tougher  sanctk>ns  to  enforce  the  CAP  require- 
ment. It  also  gives  States  which  are  complying 
with  ttie  CAP  requirement  more  control  over 
waste  entering  their  borders. 

My  bill  has  three  parts.  The  first  part  pro- 
vkJes  broader  sanctions  against  States  violat- 
ing ttie  CAP  requirement.  The  measure  would 
require  EPA  to  withdraw  RCRA  and  HSWA 
delegated  authority  to  any  State  not  complying 
with  ttie  CAP  requirement.  States  would  not 
want  to  lose  this  authority,  especially  t>ecause 
withdrawal  would  mean  ttie  loss  of  Federal 
funds  ttie  States  receive  to  enforce  RCRA.  In 
addition,  ttie  t)ill  woukf  allow  EPA  to  suspend 
Superfund  money  gradually  over  a  1-year  pe- 
riod rather  ttian  requiring  an  immediate  cutoff. 
EPA  has  t)een  unwilling  to  impose  an  imme- 
diate funding  cutoff,  and  my  hope  is  that  this 
tIexitMllty  will  increase  ttie  chances  of  EPA's 
taking  at  least  some  action  against  recak;itrant 
States. 

Ttie  second  part  of  my  bill  would  allow 
those  States  with  approved  CAP'S  to  reject 
permits  for  new  or  expanded  waste  facilities  if 
ttie  States  do  not  need  the  additional  capacity. 
At  present.  States  like  South  Carolina  can't  re- 
ject permit  applications  for  expanded  facilities 
even  if  irvState  disposal  capacity  far  exceeds 
irvState  generatkin.  It  is  not  fair  for  EPA  to 
force  States  ttiat  are  complying  with  ttie  law 
and  have  permitted  facilities  in  the  past  to  ac- 
cept larger  and  larger  waste  disposal  facilities 
wtien  many  States  have  no  facilities  at  all. 

Third,  the  bill  woukj  alkiw  a  State  complying 
with  ttie  CAP  requirement  to  restiict  imported 
waste  so  k>ng  as  the  restriction  does  not  vio- 
late ttie  State's  CAP.  One  of  ttie  major  weak- 
nesses of  ttie  existing  law  is  ttiat  states  must 
"assure"  a  20-year  capacity  even  ttxxjgh  they 
do  not  have  ttie  authority  to  control  waste  im- 
ports. As  a  result,  they  cannot  t>e  certain  ttiat 
ttie  capacity  ttiey  antk^lpate  will  not  tie 
consumed  l)y  other  states'  wastes.  When  Con- 
gress adopted  ttie  Low-Level  Nuclear  Waste 
Act,  we  gave  States  the  auttiority  to  exclude 
waste  from  States  outskie  their  compact.  It  is 
only  fair  to  alk>w  a  similar  proviskxi  for  hazard- 
ous waste. 
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I  am  not  asking  Congress  to  atknv  States  to 
txjild  walls  around  ttieir  txxders  to  exclude 
waste  imports.  Obviously,  States  need — arxj 
shoukj  be  encouraged— to  cooperate  In  dis- 
posing of  waste.  And  ttiat  is  exactly  wtiat  the 
CAP  requirement  contemplates  by  alk>wing 
interstate  agreements. 

In  ttie  long  ain,  CAPs  are  only  a  partial  so- 
lution to  hazardous  waste.  We  need  incentives 
to  minimize  and  recycle  waste.  And  we  need 
to  continue  rigorous  regulation.  I  tell  my  con- 
stitijents  wtK)  live  near  hazardous  waste  facili- 
ties that  they  cannot  expect  these  facilities  to 
t>e  closed  down  overnight;  but  they  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  the  government  whk:h  per- 
mitted ttiese  facilities  is  watching  over  ttiem 
with  a  wary  eye.  In  addition  to  ttie  bNll  I  am  fil- 
ing this  week,  I  will  be  introducing  separate 
legislation  stiortly  which  will  impose  tougher 
rules  on  waste  facilities  and  thereby  provkje 
better  protection  to  the  putilic. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  problem  of  interstate 
hazardous  waste,  txit  interstate  solkj  waste  is 
also  a  serious  problem  whk:h  calls  for  con- 
gressional attention.  In  my  district,  a  Florida- 
tiased  company  Is  now  tiying  to  build  what 
some  believe  may  t)e  the  largest  incinerator  in 
the  worid.  It  would  bum  8.24  million  tons  of 
municipal  waste  per  year,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whrch  would  come  from  out  of 
South  Carolina.  I  think  you  would  share  my 
concem  if  such  a  facility  were  undenway  in 
your  disbict;  South  Carolina  shoukJ  be  able  to 
say  wtiether  such  a  facility  will  t>e  located 
within  its  borders. 

To  respond  to  the  problem  of  solid  waste,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  724,  introduced  by 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Ben  Erdreich. 
This  bill  woukJ  require  States  to  develop  20- 
year  solid  waste  CAPs  similar  to  the  CAP'S  al- 
ready required  for  hazardous  waste.  H.R.  724 
woukJ  also  auttiorize  those  States  with  ap- 
proved CAP'S  to  prohibit  out-of-State  waste  if 
the«£tate's  CAP  justify  the  limitation  tiecause 
of  inadequate  capacity.  In  this  regard,  H.R. 
724  ti-acks  similar  provisions  included  in  Con- 
gressman LuKEN's  bill  for  reauttiorizing  RCRA, 
whk:h  he  filed  in  ttie  last  Congress. 

I  urge  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  full  House  to  consider  the 
Erdrek^h  t>ill  and  my  bill  and  the  tiurden  borne 
by  States  like  South  Carolina  and  Alatiama 
tiiat  have  complied  with  RCRA.  I  tielieve  our 
bills  will  restore  some  equity  to  interstate 
waste  disposal,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  included 
in  ttie  new  RCRA. 


SUPPORT  SECRETARY  KEMP'S  AF- 
FORDABLE HOUSING  INITIA- 
TIVES 


HON.  DAVm  DRQER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1991 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  an 
artk^le  from  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  that  is 
unjustifiat)ly  critical  of  Secretary  Kemp's  efforts 
to  provkJe  homeownership  opportunities  tor 
Uythincome  families.  I  woukJ  like  to  submit  to 
ttie  Record  Rev.  Jackson's  article,  atong  with 
Seaetary  Kemp's  "Letter  to  the  Editor,"  which 
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highllgtits  a  number  of  ttie  inaccurate  state- 
ments made  by  Rev.  Jackson. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Kemp's  response,  I 
woukl  like  to  draw  attention  to  Rev.  Jackson's 
statement  ttiat,  after  ttie  Republk;ans  gutted 
the  housing  txidget.  they  "had  a  feeding  fren- 
zy on  wtiat  littte  was  left." 

Ttiese  accusations  are  ironk:  in  light  of  put>- 
Ik:  information  about  tiow  one  of  Rev.  Jack- 
son's top  fundraisers,  A.  Bruce  Rozet,  used 
his  influence  to  earn  for  himself,  his  close  as- 
sociates arxJ  wealthy  investors,  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  tax  breaks  arKl  Federal  tiousing  sub- 
sidies at  ttie  expense  of  poor  families  and  ttie 
taxpayers.  As  noted  in  ttie  Washington  Post 
article  submitted  below,  Rev.  Jackson  bene- 
fitted handsomely  as  well. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  9,  1991] 

Lovely  Words  From  Kemp— House  No  One 
(By  Jesse  Jackson) 

You  tell  a  tree,  the  Scripture  inatructs, 
not  by  the  bark  It  wears  but  by  the  fruit  It 
bears.  A  tig  tree  may  look  g-ood.  but  if  it 
bears  no  fruit  at  blossoming  time,  all  you 
are  left  with  is  a  fig  leaf.  Remember  this 
wise  lesson  when  you  think  about  the  right 
to  affordable  housing  in  this  country. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary 
Jack  Kemp,  who  speaks  about  the  urban  cri- 
sis with  more  passion  than  most  Democrats, 
argues  forcefully  about  the  benefits  of  home 
ownership  for  poor  people.  Home  ownership, 
he  says,  will  provide  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, of  pride,  a  taste  of  the  American 
dream.  It  is  a  lovely  speech,  but  it  t)ears  no 
fruit. 

Every  month,  Kemp's  department  fore- 
closes on  more  than  7,000  homes,  taking 
them  from  families  who  have  fallen  behind 
on  their  mortgages.  In  the  current  recession, 
many  working  people  are  losing  their  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  But  strict 
HUD  regulations  keep  most  of  them  Ineli- 
gible for  the  forbearance  that  the  law  pro- 
vides to  prevent  foreclosures  among  those 
suffering  from  liard  times. 

As  a  result,  HUD  owns  about  50.000  single- 
family  homes  nationwide.  What  it  does  with 
those  homes  is  shameful.  According  to  the 
research  of  Assn.  of  Community  Organiza- 
tions for  Reform  Now,  a  nationwide  group  of 
low-income  people,  HUD's  houses  often  re- 
main vacant  for  three  years  or  more.  This 
costs  taxpayers  an  estimated  J8,000  per  house 
per  year,  but  costs  the  neighborhoods  even 
more.  Boarded-up  homes  t)ecome  dens  for 
drug  dealers,  safe  houses  for  criminals,  ha- 
vens for  runaways.  They  breed  the  crime  and 
blight  that  drag  the  neighborhood  down. 

It  doesn't  get  better  when  HUD  unloads  its 
properties.  Does  it  set  aside  housing  for  the 
homeless?  No.  Less  than  1%  of  the  properties 
go  to  programs  designed  to  house  homeless 
families. 

Does  it  help  low-income  working  people 
gain  home  onwersliip,  through  a  rent-to-buy 
program  or  with  discount  prices  or  mort- 
gages that  make  the  housing  affordable?  No. 
More  than  50%  of  HUD's  homes  are  sold  to 
private  speculators;  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, speculators  buy  70%  of  the  properties. 

Siieculators  with  cash  in  a  recession  can 
turn  a  fast  buck,  while  families  working  to 
make  ends  meet  can't  find  the  financing 
they  need.  Now  that  speculators  h&ire  sacked 
the  savings  and  loans  that  were  set  up  to 
provide  mortgages  for  working  people,  the 
problem  is  worse  than  ever. 

Kemp's  housing  program  bears  so  little 
fi*uit  in  part  because  its  roots  have  been  so 
damaged.  Remember  the  history  of  HUD  over 
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the  past  dec&de  df  conservative  rule.  Ronald 
Rea^&n  came  li  and  gutted  the  housing 
budget,  cutting  1;  from  S30  billion  In  1979  to 
S7  billion  In  1988.  Then,  the  political  piranhas 
of  the  Republican  Party— consultants,  do- 
nors—had a  feedite  frenzy  on  what  little  was 
left. 

Former  Interlof  Secretary  James  Watt  got 
S300.000  for  nmkl4g  a  phone  call,  what  Wash- 
ington lobbyists  considers  heavy  lifting. 
Paul  Manafort.  ijartner  to  the  President's 
campaign  manager,  collected  S326.000  for 
selling  a  useless  New  Jersey  project.  Sen. 
Alfonse  D'Amato  of  New  York  even  copped  a 
swimming  pool  fc  r  his  neighbors.  In  the  end, 
an  estimated  S3  b  lllon  was  squandered. 

When  Jack  Kimp  and  the  kinder  and 
gentler  crowd  cune  In.  they  began  to  clean 
up  the  mess— by  calling  a  halt  to  the  pro- 
grams. Kemp  cui,  off  three  programs  com- 
pletely. He  lobbl<d  against  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act.  And  he  has  not  gotten 
around  to  changing  programs  that  just  don't 
make  sense.  j 

The  law  says  that  every  American  has  the 
right  to  a  deceni  and  affordable  home.  We 
devote  significant  federal  resources  to  hous- 
ing—but lictle  of  t  goes  to  the  working  poor. 
Four  times  as  mu  ch  tax  money— in  the  form 
of  homeowner  de  luctlons— goes  to  subsidize 
middle-  and  upp(r-lncome  American  home- 
owners than  to  1(  w-income  or  poor  working 
people  seeking  tie  same  dream.  Then  HUD 
gives  speculators  the  Inside  track  on  the  few 
units  that  could  1  e  purchased  by  low-income 
people. 

The  Adralnistn  tion  has  no  plan  for  ade- 
quate housing,  ofl  ers  not  even  the  promise  of 
a  plan  to  rebuild  the  cities.  Last  week  I 
walked  through  |Philadelphla  where  whole 
blocks  are  lined  With  boarded-up  and  burned- 
out  houses,  pockriarked  with  vacant  lots  of 
rubble  and  garbage.  Today,  parts  of  Kuwait 
city  look  worse  ;han  those  neighborhoods. 
But  two  years  frsm  now,  Kuwait  city  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Philadelphia  will  re- 
main barren.  The-e  Is  a  plan  to  rebuild  Ku- 
wait city,  but  no  i  ilan  to  rebuild  our  cities  or 
revive  our  rural  towns.  Isn't  that  a  crisis 
worthy  of  preside)  tlal  attention? 


[From  the  Los  A)  igeles  Times.  Apr.  26.  1991] 
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column  (April  9)  Is  so  ab- 
surd that  I  have  1  o  believe  he  neither  wrote 
the  article  hlmseff  nor  saw  it  before  it  was 
published. 

Jackson  claims  that  "HUD's  houses  often 
remain  vacant  foi  three  years  or  more"  and 
that  "less  than  :  V.  "  are  used  to  help  the 
homeless.  The  fac  ;s  are  a  little  different:  the 
average  HUD  hom  s  stays  vacant  for  only  six 
months,  and  up  to  10%  are  used  to  help 
homeless  America  qs.  The  majority  of  houses 
must  be  resold  1o  maintain  the  financial 
health  of  the  Fe<leral  Housing  Administra- 
tion (FHA)  fund,  'rhlch  provides  housing  op- 
portunities for  niillions  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income famQles. 

To  suggest  thai  the  Bush  Administration 
"has  no  plan  for  adequate  housing  "  and  that 
I  "lobbied  agalmjt  the  National  Affordable 
Housliv  Act"  is  ^xtxemely  Irresiwnslble  for 
a  shadow  senatoil  in  Congress.  As  Jackson 
most  know,  the  Administration's  hope  and 
home  initiatives  fi>rTn  the  cornerstone  of  the 
National  Affordaltle  Housing  Act.  Far  firom 
lobbying  against  'It.  President  Bush  and  I 
urged  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  fund  the 
program  this  yeaf.  Instead  of  waiting  until 
1902. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Democrats  denied  our 
request,  opting  Instead  to  continue  the  failed 
programs  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  if  Jackson  put  as  much  effort  into 
persuading  his  Democratic  colleaerues  to 
fund  President  Bush's  housing  initiatives  as 
he  does  waging  ad  hominem  attacks  on  me. 
we  might  make  some  real  progress  in  helping 
low-income  families  have  access  to  decent, 
safe,  affordable  housing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

L.A.  Hotel  Wrote  Off  Jackson  Campaign 

Debt 

(By  Susan  Schmidt) 

Jesse  L.  Jackson's  1988  presidential  cam- 
paign was  released  from  a  J30.(X)0  debt  by  a 
Los  Angeles  hotel  party  owned  by  a  major 
Jackson  political  supporter,  housing  project 
owner  A.  Bruce  Rozet.  according  to  former 
hotel  employees.  The  debt  was  not  reported 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  as  re- 
quired under  the  election  laws. 

Former  hotel  employees  said  that  the  Hol- 
lywood Roosevelt  Hotel  also  sent  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  additional  bills  incurred  by 
the  Jackson  campaign  to  a  housing  company 
owned  by  Rozet.  who  specializes  in  govern- 
ment-subsidized housing  for  low-income  ten- 
ants. 

Federal  election  laws  require  public  disclo- 
sure of  any  contributions,  whether  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  goods  and  services,  and  of  all 
debts  and  debt  settlements.  No  disclosure 
was  made  In  Federal  Election  Commission 
reports.  In  addition,  the  law  bars  corpora- 
tions from  making  contributions  and  limits 
the  amount  any  individual  may  contribute 
to  Jl, 000  perfection. 

Rozet,  whose  relationsliip  with  Jackson 
was  forged  in  the  19708  through  their  mutual 
Interest  in  low-cost  housing,  has  been  a 
major  fund-raiser  for  Jackson's  presidential 
campaigns.  His  housing  firm,  the  giant  Los 
Angeles-based  Associated  Financial  Corp.. 
controls  45,000  government-subsidized  hous- 
ing units,  many  of  which  have  been  In  severe 
disrepair,  including  the  much  publicized 
Tyler  House  in  the  District  and  Glenarden 
apartments  in  Prince  CJeorge's  County.  Since 
the  campaign.  Jackson  considering  a  run  for 
mayor  of  the  District,  has  tried  to  help 
Rozet  settle  a  dispute  with  a  highly  critical 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Last  spring,  Jackson  brought  Rozet  along 
when  he  made  a  courtesy  call  on  newly  in- 
stalled HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp,  appeared 
at  a  Rozet-sponsored  rally  at  Glenarden  and 
wrote  twice  to  Kemp  seeking  a  meeting  be- 
tween top  HUD  ofnclals  and  Rozet  represent- 
atives. Associated  Financial  Corp.  and  Rozet 
have  since  been  termed  "slumlords"  by  HUD 
Undersecretary  Alfred  DelllBovi.  Yesterday. 
HUD  temporarily  barred  AFC  and  Its  affili- 
ates from  receiving  further  federal  contracts 
while  the  department  Investigates  the  firms' 
activities. 

A  hotel  employee  sent  to  Jackson  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  In  late  1988  to  try  to  col- 
lect the  S75.000  In  outstanding  campaign  bills 
reported  in  a  memo  to  his  superiors  that  the 
director  of  the  campaign's  finance  commit- 
tee balked  at  paying,  asserting  that  the  ex- 
penses were  'a  gift"  from  Rozet.  according 
to  two  former  employees  who  knew  the  con- 
tents of  the  memo.  The  Jackson  aide,  Cirilo 
McSween.  said  he  could  not  recall  making 
such  a  comment. 

The  former  hotel  employee,  financial  con- 
sultant Vincent  Moteleone,  confirmed  that 
he  personally  drafted  a  letter  from  the  hotel 
in  late  1988  freeing  the  Jackson  campaign  of 
responsibility  for  S30,000  in  outstanding  bills. 
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Five  other  ex-employees  of  the  hotel,  in- 
cluding the  former  controller  and  the  former 
assistant  general  manager,  recounted  how 
some  campaign  expenses  were  billed  to  Asso- 
ciated Financial  or  written  off  as  bad  debts. 
"I  know  a  lot  of  it  was  billed  to  Associated 
or  to  [Rozet]  personally."  said  Jane 
Pulsinelli.  who  was  controller  of  the  Holly- 
wood Roosevelt  In  early  1988.  "In  the  spring- 
time, when  Jackson  was  campaigning  .  .  . 
bills  were  sent  to  AFC.  ...  It  was  Rozet's 
personal  thing— he's  the  one  who  was  sup- 
porting Jackson." 

Rozet,  half-owner  of  Wllshire  Investments 
Corp.,  operating  general  partner  of  the  Hol- 
lywood Roosevelt,  denied  that  AFC  was 
billed  directly  for  Jackson  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  there.  He  said  he  Instructed 
his  hotel  manager  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  campaign  when  a  dispute  arose  over  the 
bill,  but  he  has  said  he  was  not  a  party  to 
those  negotiations  and  knows  nothing  about 
debts  being  written  off.  The  hotel  manager 
also  denied  that  Jackson  bills  were  sent  to 
Associated  Financial,  and  when  asked 
whether  debts  were  written  off,  declined  to 
discuss  the  campaign's  expenses. 

Jackson  said  he  was  not  Informed  about 
matters  pertaining  to  hotel  bills  and  was  un- 
aware of  Rozet  helping  out  with  any  hotel 
expenses.  "Absolutely  not"  he  said.  "First 
off.  we  didn't  need  that  kind  of  favor,  and 
second,  it  would  have  been  illegal.  That  was 
never  discussed  and  it  was  not  required."  He 
referred  inquiries  about  the  bills  to  cam- 
paign officials. 

National  campaign  treasurer  Howard  Renzl 
denied  that  Rozet  took  care  of  bills  at  the 
hotel.  He  said  the  campaign  had  refused  to 
pay  some  bills— contending  they  were  not 
authorized  by  the  cami)algn — and  had  not  re- 
ported any  debt  because  for  a  time  it  was  un- 
certain there  actually  was  one. 

James  Hewitt,  a  lawyer  for  the  Jackson 
campaign,  acknowledged  that  the  campaign 
violated  federal  election  regulations  by  fall- 
ing to  report  that  it  was  running  up  debts  at 
the  hotel.  "It  should  have  been  listed  as  a 
debt."  he  said  declining  to  answer  further 
questions. 

The  hotel  was  used  frequently  by  the  Jack- 
son campaign  in  the  months  leading  up  to 
the  June  1988  California  primary.  Some  aides 
stayed  there  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  it  was 
the  setting  for  a  number  of  Jackson  cam- 
paign events. 

Associated  Financial  Corp.  was  billed  for 
some  of  those  costs,  principally  catering 
charges,  according  to  former  hotel  employ- 
ees. The  S30.000  written  off  as  bad  debt  was 
part  of  S75.000  in  charges  billed  to  the  cam- 
paign, ex-employees  said. 

The  Jackson  campaign  reported  only  the 
expenditure  of  J45,500  at  the  Roosevelt.  Cam- 
paign reports  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission did  not  list  any  debt  to  the  hotel 
throughout  the  campaign,  as  required  by 
law.  Nor  is  there  a  record  of  the  campaign 
reporting  that  the  bill  was  in  dispute  or  that 
It  was  settled  for  less  than  its  full  amount, 
also  required  under  election  law. 

Presidential  campaigns  often  have  chronic 
cash-flow  problems  and  are  frequently  tardy 
In  paying  bills.  The  Jackson  campaign  was 
particularly  disorganized. 

Former  employees  said  a  dispute  arose 
over  the  Jackson  bills  between  Rozet  and 
some  of  the  hotel's  other  owners  and  man- 
agers, who  wanted  to  collect. 

As  the  campaign  ran  up  bills,  its  failure  to 
pay  became  a  bitter  Joke  among  employees, 
some  of  whose  paychecks  were  bouncing  be- 
cause of  cash-flow  problems,  according  to 
Pulsinelli.  At  one  point,  someone  In  the  ho- 
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tel's  accounting  office  posted  a  photogrraph 
of  Jackson  and  drew  in  a  cartoon-style  bub- 
ble with  the  words  "I'll  never  pay"  coming 
from  Jackson's  lips. 

Despite  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
hotel  to  collect  on  the  mounting  bills,  the 
campaign  made  only  one  S500  payment  dur- 
ing the  primary  campaign,  according  to  two 
former  hotel  employees.  That  payment, 
made  by  the  California  Jackson  committee 
on  May  20,  1988,  came  In  only  after  a  hotel 
official  called  Chris  Hammond,  manager  of 
Jackson's  California  campaign,  and  threat- 
ened to  lock  one  of  Jackson's  sons  out  of  his 
room  at  the  hotel.  Hammond  declined  to  be 
interviewed. 

One  former  hotel  employee  who  said  he 
tried  to  get  the  bills  paid  said,  "Quite  often, 
when  I  would  make  a  call,  they  [Jackson 
campaign  aides]  would  say,  'Have  you  talked 
to  Mr.  Rozet  about  this?'  "One  Jackson  aide, 
he  said,  "looked  at  me  and  said.  "Didn't  Mr. 
Rozet  talk  to  you?  It's  all  been  taken  care 
of.'" 

Sources  said  Monteleone,  in  his  memo  in 
the  fall  of  1988,  reported  telling  McSween, 
the  Jackson  aide,  that  non-payment  would 
violate  campaign  laws,  and  that  he  would 
contact  the  FEC  if  the  bill  was  not  paid. 
Within  days,  sources  said,  the  hotel  received 
a  S25,000  payment  from  the  campaign. 
Later— after  Monteleone  threatened  to  go 
public  with  the  problem — an  additional 
$20,000  arrived.  In  exchange  for  an  agreement 
signed  by  general  manager  Bruno  Fava  for- 
giving the  campaign  for  the  remaining 
debt— $30,000.  Questioned  about  the  memo, 
Monteleone  said,  "Yes.  there  was  a  memo." 

McSween,  who  is  currently  handling  the 
campaign's  responses  to  an  ongoing  FEC 
audit,  said  in  an  interview  that  there  was 
never  a  dispute  about  the  hotel  bill.  Asked  if 
he  had  claimed  Rozet  would  pick  up  the  ex- 
penses as  a  "gift,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  seem  to 
recollect  that." 

Under  federal  law,  a  debt  settlement — any- 
thing less  than  a  full  dollar  for  dollar  pay- 
ment of  bills — must  be  formally  approved  by 
the  FEC.  The  regulation  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent back-door  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions or  individuals.  FEC  records  reflect  no 
request  for  approval  of  any  debt  settlement 
by  the  Jackson  campaign.  The  campaign  has 
until  the  end  of  the  audit  period  to  ask  for 
permission  to  settle,  but  it  must  record  any 
bills  in  dispute  or  settlements  that  have 
been  made  on  reports  Hied  regularly  with  the 
FEC.  The  campaign  has  not  done  that. 

According  to  former  hotel  employees,  cer- 
tain other  bills  were  sent  directly  to  Associ- 
ated Financial.  Glen  Crowell.  controller  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  hotel  until 
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late  1987,  said  a  secretary  at  AFC  sometimes 
made  Jackson's  reservations  at  the  hotel  and 
that  on  those  occasions,  the  conwration  ar- 
ranged to  be  billed  for  the  expenses. 

If  Jackson's  arrival  "was  Impromptu,  he 
would  pay,"  Cromwell  said.  "If  AFC  made 
the  arrtuigements,  AFC  would  pay." 

The  campaign  also  put  on  a  number  of 
events  at  the  hotel.  Including  two  fund-rais- 
ers: a  cocktail  party  for  several  hundred  and 
a  dinner  for  about  100.  Those  bills  were  sent 
to  Associated  Financial,  according  to  the 
former  sales  and  catering  employee  who 
helped  put  them  on. 

Asked  whether  Rozet  or  AFC  picked  up 
some  of  the  expenses  billed  to  the  campaign, 
Vivian  Dixon,  an  accountant  who  handled 
the  payments  to  the  Roosevelt  and  is  now 
controller  of  Jackson's  national  Rainbow  Co- 
alition, said,  "That  might  be.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  gave  us  rooms  gratis  or  what- 
ever the  case  might  be.  That  would  be  the 
only  thing  they  gave." 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  reliable  fig- 
ure from  the  campaign  on  what  it  spent  at 
the  hotel.  Dixon  said  the  national  campalgm 
had  paid  $70,000  to  $80,000.  "That's  how  much 
the  bill  was,"  she  said. 

She  could  not  explain  why  records  filed  by 
the  campaign  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  show  total  payments  to  the 
hotel  of  $45,500. 

Asked  if  Rozet  or  Associated  Financial 
picked  up  Jackson's  campaign  expenses, 
Fava,  the  hotel's  general  manager,  said. 
"That's  not  true."  He  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  further. 

Rozet  said  he  knew  little  about  the  cam- 
paign bills.  Hotel  managers  "called  me  and 
said  we  have  an  outstanding  bill  and  who  do 
we  deal  with.  I  think  that  was  at  the  tail  end 
or  right  after  the  campaign  was  over.  I  said 
'Deal  with  whoever  you  dealt  with  during 
the  campaign.'" 

Rozet  said  he  picked  up  the  tab  for  Jack- 
son at  some  events  at  the  hotel  unrelated  to 
the  campaign.  He  threw  a  birthday  party 
there  for  Jackson  in  October  1987.  he  said, 
and  paid  Jackson's  room  charges  when  he  at- 
tended a  few  unspecified  charity  events  at 
the  hotel. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  had  not  promised 
the  Jackson  campaign  free  use  of  the  hotel. 

Rozet  got  to  know  Jackson  about  12  years 
ago  when  Rozet  began  acquiring  troubled 
housing  projects  from  inner-city  churches 
and  turning  them  into  government-sub- 
sidized tax  shelters  for  investors.  Jackson 
was  then  deeply  involved  in  public  housing 
issues.  By  Rozet's  account,  he  has  raised 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  Jack- 
son's efforts  to  win  the  presidency.  He  was  a 
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Jackson  delegate  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  is  on  the  board  of  the 
National  Rainbow  Coalition. 

In  May  1989,  the  Roosevelt  sought  reorga- 
nization under  Chapter  11  of  the  federal 
Bankruptcy  Code.  The  hotel,  which  has  un- 
dergone $50  million  in  renovations  in  recent 
years,  remains  open  and  continues  to  be  op- 
erated by  Rozet's  Wilshire  Investments  Corp. 

AFC.  Rozet's  housing  firm,  has  been  con- 
troversial in  the  Washington  area  because  of 
poor  conditions  in  the  past  at  several  of  its 
local  projects.  Including  Glenarden.  Tyler 
House  and  Sursum  Corda  apartments.  HUD 
officials  have  contended  that  Rozet  and  his 
partners  have  not  put  enough  money  into 
those  and  other  projects. 

Jackson  confirmed  that  he  contacted  HUD 
on  Rozet's  behalf  last  spring,  but  said  he  was 
unaware  at  the  time  that  the  agency  took 
such  a  dim  view  of  Rozet's  company. 

HUD  was  threatening  to  deny  Associated 
Financial  future  contracts  to  operate  sub- 
sidized housing  In  Oklahoma.  Jackson's  ef- 
forts did  not  change  HUD's  position  on  Asso- 
ciated Financial;  in  fact,  Kemp  has  publicly 
criticized  Rozet  and  the  corporation,  saying 
they  profited  from  national  housing  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Rozet  said  he  knew  nothing  about  Jackson 
writing  to  Kemp  about  the  Oklahonm 
projects.  "We  never  requested  Jesse  to  do 
anything  for  us  in  housing,"  said  Rozet. 
"Jackson  has  never  Intervened  at  HUD  for 
me." 

In  an  interview,  Jackson  said  he  was  asked 
by  Rozet  and  by  tenants  In  Tulsa  to  talk  to 
Kemp  about  the  projects  there.  "The  people 
in  Oklahoma  were  asking  us  to  help  them 
and  Bruce  was  part  of  that.  They  made  the 
appeal  to  me  and  Bruce  made  the  appeal  to 
me,"  he  said. 

Jackson  said  he  did  not  know  details  about 
the  rehabilitation  funds  Rozet  and  the  ten- 
ants were  asking  HUD  to  provide. 

The  first  letter  to  Kemp,  dated  March  27, 
1969,  and  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  reads  in  part,  "Dear  Jack:  I 
think  we  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  a  prob- 
lem housing  situation  into  a  positive  model 
for  your  housing  philosophy  ....  The  own- 
ers .  .  .  deserve  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Could  we  arrange  a  meeting  between  you 
and/or  your  staff,  the  owners,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  tenants  to  discuss  their  plan." 

In  a  follow-up  letter  dated  May  16.  Jackson 
again  sought  a  meeting  between  Rozet  com- 
pany representatives  and  Kemp's  staff. 
"Could  that  meeting  be  scheduled?  I  believe 
their  plan  represents  the  best  in  public-pri- 
vate tenant  participation." 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mom/ay,  May  6,  1991 


The  House 
called  to  ordei 
pore  (Mr.  MONJrGOMERY) 


net  at  12  noon  and  was 
by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 


DESIGNATIpN  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

SPEAK  ER 


The 
fore  the 
nlcation  from 


House 


pro  tempore  laid  be- 

the  following  commu- 

the  Speaker: 

Washinoton.  DC. 

May  6.  1991. 
desl^ate    the    Honorable   G.V. 
M0NTG<iHERY  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
day. 

THOMAS  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I    hereby 
(Sonny) 
tempore  on  this 


PRAYER 

Chaplin,    Rev.    James    David 
offered  the  following  pray- 


The 
Ford.  D.D 
er: 

As  we  face 
feet  our  lives 
that  we  will 
the  light  of  YAur 
We  know  tha  , 
rection  of  justice 
point  to  the 
poseful.  So  t^ach 
sions  with  the 


rece ive 


we   may 
strength  in  ai: 


SPEA]  :er 


The 
Chair  has 
last  day's 
to  the  House 

Pursuant  to 
nal  stands  approved 


;he  decisions  that  so  af- 

we  pray,  gracious  God, 

weigh  our  judgments  in 

spirit  and  Your  truth. 

beliefs  point  in  the  di- 

and  our  faith  can 

values  that  make  life  piu"- 

us  to  see  our  deci- 

light  from  Your  spirit  so 

Your   guidance    and 

we  do.  Amen. 


T9E  JOURNAL 

pro    tempore.    The 

exahiined  the  Journal  of  the 

pr(^ceedings  and  announces 

approval  thereof. 

clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


lisi 


PLEDGl  1  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 


Chair    will 


pro  tempore.  The 
recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [M-.  Gillmor]  to  lead  us  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GILLMOR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alle^ance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  o '  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  i  tands.  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  wltli  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


THE  WOI  KING  FAMILY  TAX 
RELl  EF  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  DOWNSY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tq  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IX)WN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
decade   has  npt  been  a  good  one  for 


America's  working  families.  For  mid- 
dle-income families,  it  was  a  time  of 
retrenchment  and  of  worrying  about 
how  they  can  afford  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  their  children.  For  the  working 
poor,  the  last  10  years  brought  real 
hardship  in  the  struggle  simply  to  sur- 
vive and  to  remain  independent.  For 
children,  the  past  decade  made  them 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  fragile  eco- 
nomic condition  of  their  families  and  it 
made  poverty  more  of  a  reality  for 
many. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  reason 
for  this  bad  news.  At  the  same  time 
that  America's  working  families  were 
being  squeezed  and  squeezed  hard,  the 
party  begrun  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  going  strong.  This  exclusive 
gathering  allowed  the  wealthiest 
Americans  to  sit  at  the  table,  while 
working  families  were  forced  to  stand. 
It  provided  the  few  with  a  bounty  of 
riches  by  taking  something  away  from 
everyone  else. 

What  about  the  working  American 
families  who  were  not  even  invited  to 
this  party?  Their  situation  worsened  as 
they  were  forced  to  pay  the  bill  with  a 
substantial  increa.se  in  taxes  and  a  real 
loss  of  income.  As  a  result,  they've  had 
to  find  ways  to  survive  on  less. 

I  am  here  today  to  amiounce  that  the 
Reagan  party  is  over.  Working  fannilies 
should  not  have  to  struggle  to  survive 
and  they  should  not  have  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  America's  tax 
burden.  They  are  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation  and  they  deserve  tax  relief. 
That  is  why,  along  with  Senator  Al 
Gore,  Congressmen  George  Miller 
and  David  Obey,  I  am  introducing  the 
Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991. 
I  invite  you  to  examine  this  proposal 
and  look  forward  to  your  comments. 


THE  WORKING  FAMILY  TAX 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Senator  Al  Gore,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow- 
ney], the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey],  and  I,  introduced  legisla- 
tion called  the  Working  Family  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1991. 

This  act  challenges  the  blatantly  in- 
equitable income  policies  of  the  1980's 
and  sets  a  new  course  that  rewards 
families  for  working. 

Without  increasing  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  or  violating  the  budget  agree- 


ment, the  Working  Family  Tax  Relief 
Act  puts  more  money  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  working  families  with  chil- 
dren—the millions  of  families  who  go 
to  work  every  day  only  to  come  home 
to  bills  they  cannot  afford  for  expenses 
they  cannot  avoid,  like  child  care, 
health  care,  and  payments  on  their 
homes. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  response 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  1980's:  The 
failure  of  the  economic  expansion  to 
benefit  all  Americans,  and  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  moth- 
ers who  work  outside  the  home  and  the 
number  of  parents  who  work  but  re- 
main poor. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  rich 
have  gotten  richer,  and  the  poor  have 
gotten  poorer.  Between  1977  and  1992, 
according  to  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates,  the  income  of  the  rich- 
est 1  percent  of  Americans  grew  by  113 
percent,  while  the  income  of  America's 
poorest  decreased  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. During  the  1980's,  the  richest  1 
percent  of  Americans  received  nearly 
as  much  income  after  taxes  as  the 
poorest  40  percent. 

For  moderate-income  families,  the 
tax  system  has  become  even  more  un- 
fair despite  the  rhetoric  of  lower  taxes. 
Between  1977  and  1990,  Federal  tax 
rates  for  the  top  1  percent  of  taxpayers 
decreased  15  percent  while  they  in- 
creased 2  percent  for  moderate-income 
families.  In  1990.  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  Social  Security  taxes  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  median-family  income 
compared  with  14  percent  in  1960. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  provide  the  finan- 
cial security  to  families  with  children 
that  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
1980's  failed  to  deliver. 

Our  bill  reduces  taxes  for  35  million 
American  families  with  children,  rep- 
resenting some  134  million  people.  It 
does  not  introduce  new  taxes,  but  it 
does  reintroduce  the  concept  of  tax 
fairness  for  all  families. 


GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  AMERICANS 
BETTER  OFF  OVER  LAST  DECADE 

(Mr.  GILLMOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pre- 
vious speaker  talked  about  a  party 
that  had  been  going  on  in  the  1980's. 
Actually,  there  has  been  a  party  going 
on  in  this  country  much  longer  than 
that.  It  has  been  going  on  for  several 
decades.  It  has  been  a  party  in  Wash- 
ington,    the     party     of    unrestrained 
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spending,  and  that  party  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  average  American  worker. 

In  1948,  the  average  American  mak- 
ing a  median  income  paid  2  percent  of 
his  salary  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  taxes.  Today  that  average  American, 
after  several  decades  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress,  is  paying  over  23 
percent  of  his  income  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  talked 
about  the  Reagan  years.  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  they  started  with  double 
digit  inflation,  with  double  digit  unem- 
ployment, and  ended  with  one  of  the 
lowest  levels  of  inflation  in  American 
history,  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  un- 
employment, and  with  a  great  majority 
of  Americans  better  off. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  special  order 
today  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  be  reversed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cramer).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


De  VALLS  BLUFF  BRIDGE  RE- 
PLACEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  torrwrrow,  I 
will  be  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
dangerous  and  longstanding  problem  faced  by 
ttie  citizens  in  Prairie  and  Monroe  Counties  in 
my  district. 

On  January  7,  1988,  the  tugboat  Amy  Ross, 
pushing  four  large  barges  down  the  White 
River,  struck  a  pier  of  the  U.S.  Highway  70 
Bridge  at  De  Vails  Bluff,  AR. 

The  impact,  according  to  one  eyewitness, 
was  of  such  magnKude  that  the  t)ridge  swayed 
6  to  8  feet 

For  tt>e  8  rrronths,  it  took  to  make  repairs, 
the  bridge  had  to  t>e  closed  to  traffic — making 
wtiat  had  been  a  4-mile  trip  into  De  Vails  Bluff 
from  communities  across  the  White  River  a 
20-mile  trip. 

Not  only  was  this  inconvenient,  but  costly. 
Regional  commerce  was  severely  depressed 
by  this  k)ss  of  access. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  damage 
to  the  economy  has  not  been  fully  cakxilated. 

Moreover,  ttw  bridge  plays  a  vital  role  as  an 
alternate  White  River  crossing  point  in  the 
event  traffic  must  be  rerouted  off  nearby  Inter- 
state 40. 

The  bridge  at  De  Vails  Bluff  was  built  in 
1922  and  was  rated  functk>nally  obsolete  in 
1988.  It  has  been  ctosed  twne  for  extended 
periods  since  1972. 

It  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  wtwre  it  is  a 
threat  to  ttie  lives  and  property  of  those  wtw 


have  no  chone  but  to  use  it  and  is  not  cost 
effective  to  n^intain  and  repair. 

Therefore,  it  makes  sense  from  both  an 
economk;  and  publk:  safety  starxJpoint  to  re- 
place it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  on  the  fkxx  of  this 
House  we  make  our  case  for  projects  such  as 
the  De  Vails  Bluff  bridge  by  citing  policy,  using 
statistk^s  and  proclaiming  that  a  high  natk>nal 
purpose  will  be  served  by  their  construction. 

Recently,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  Boy  Scout  in  my  district,  Kevin  Simp- 
son, who  cut  through  to  the  people  perspec- 
tive involved  here. 

He  expressed  concem  about  a  61 -year-old 
bridge  whk:h  crosses  the  White  River  in  his 
hometown  of  Clarendon. 

Why?  Because  his  grandparents  live  within 
25  feet  of  the  bridge  and  his  family  drives  over 
it  daily. 

Kevin  worries  that  if  the  bridge  is  not  safe, 
his  family  is  not  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  a  nutshell  is  why  we 
must  invest  more  in  America's  roads  and 
bridges — so  we  can  tell  Kevin  that  the  bridge 
near  his  grandparents'  home,  the  one  his  fam- 
ily drives  over  daily,  is  safe — that  it  won't  col- 
lapse and  fall  into  the  river. 

I  want  to  tell  Kevin  that  Congress  is  doirig 
what  it  can  to  improve  America,  to  make  our 
roads  and  bridges  safer. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7.1  million  from  tlie  highway 
trust  fund  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  buikj  a  new 
bridge  at  De  Vails  Bluff.  While  Federal-aid 
bridge  replacement  funds  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  1987  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
substantially  reduced  the  allocation  to  Artcan- 
sas  for  this  program.  Accordingly,  special  ac- 
tion is  needed — and  warranted— by  ttie  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  at  De  Vails  Bluff. 

My  understanding  Is  that  there  is  in  excess 
of  $5  billk>n  in  unobligated  rrxiney  in  ttie  higlv 
way  trust  fund  which  is  availat)le  for  projects 
like  this  one.  Surely,  $7.1  million  of  this 
anx>unt  is  not  too  nxich  to  ask  to  provide  for 
ttie  safety  and  economic  heeilth  of  ttie  people 
in  east  Arkansas. 

And,  there  are  other  txkjges — such  as  the 
one  at  Clarendon  Kevin  Simpson  wrote 
about — that  also  need  attention.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administratkin  has  reported 
that  mote  than  260,000  bridges  in  ttie  United 
States  are  functionally  obsolete.  Another  3,600 
are  so  decayed  and  dangerous  that  they  have 
been  closed  to  traffk;. 

The  1980's  have  rightly  been  called  the 
"decade  of  disinvestment"  in  America.  We 
have  let  our  infrastructure  deteriorate  to  tfie 
point  ttiat  our  ability  to  compete  is  jeopardized. 

And,  until  we  face  this  problem,  Kevin  will 
have  to  continue  to  worry  atxiut  ttie  bridge 
near  his  grandparents'  house — ttie  one  ottier 
memtjers  of  his  family  drive  over  daily. 

It  stioukj  not  be  this  way. 

I  come  here  today  on  behalf  of  Kevin  Simp- 
son and  the  other  people  I  represent  to  sup- 
port assistance  for  a  worthy  endeavor  whk:h  is 
long  overdue. 

I  also  come  here  asking  ttiat  this  generatk>n 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  our  decaying  infra- 
structure so  ttiat  Kevin  Simpson's  generation 
wont  inherit  that  problem. 

Yes,  we  do  have  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
whk;h  must  be  dealt  with. 


But,  I  believe  that  we  can  live  within  our 
means  and  still  buikl  a  new  bridge  at  De  Vails 
Bluff  and  replace  ttie  okJ  bridge  near  Kevin 
Simpson's  grandparents'  home  t>y  reordering 
our  priorities  and  putting  America  first. 

Only  recently,  we  forgave  biltons  of  dollars 
in  debt  owned  the  United  States  by  Egypt 
Ttiat  amount  of  money  wouW  certainly  solve 
ttie  infrastructure  prot)lems  in  my  district. 

We  have  to  invest  more  at  home  and  less 
overseas. 

Pertiaps  if  our  allies  pakj  more  of  ttie  bill  for 
ttieir  own  defense  instead  of  depending  on 
Uncle  Sam  to  bear  ttie  load,  we  coukj  trim  ttie 
budget  defKit  and  still  make  badly  needed  in- 
frastructure improvements  in  Arkansas  and  ttie 
other  49  States. 

I  believe  ttiat  by  reordering  our  priorities,  we 
can  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  our  needs  at 
home  and  still  reduce  the  defk^. 

It  shouki  also  be  noted  ttiat  money  spent  on 
new  roads  and  bridges  is  an  investment — 
whch  returns  more  ttian  it  costs.  In  fact,  it  tias 
been  estimated  ttiat  $2.40  comes  back  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

Kevin  Simpson  does  not  want  his  grand- 
parents living  near  a  dangerous  bridge  or 
other  members  of  his  family  having  to  cross  it 
daily. 

And,  they  do  not  have  to. 

It  is  up  to  us. 


NATIONAL  ASIAN  PACIFIC 
HERITAGE  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaega]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  sixth  day  of  National 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month.  As  we  begin  this  celebration,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  warmest  wishes  and 
abiding  respect  to  all  Americans  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
also  that  just  yesterday  on  May  5,  is  a 
very  special  day  to  all  Hispanic  com- 
munities throughout  America.  On  May 
5,  1862,  a  full-blooded  Indian  from  the 
Zapotec  Tribe,  Mr.  Benito  Juarez — 
through  his  leadership  and  opposition 
to  French  rule  in  Mexico — rallied  the 
Mexican  people  to  take  to  arms  to 
fight  for  their  freedom,  and  in  so  doing, 
soundly  defeated  the  French  army  in 
the  city  of  Puebla. 

As  Mexico's  first  president  in  1860, 
Benito  Juarez  has  also  been  likened  to 
our  Abraham  Lincoln  in  many  re- 
spects. Benito  Juarez  l)ecame  an  or- 
phan at  age  3,  and  was  taken  care  of  by 
his  uncle,  Bernardino.  Without  know- 
ing a  word  of  the  Spanish  language,  he 
was  sent  to  live  with  his  sister,  who  at 
the  time  was  a  chief  cook  for  the  fam- 
ily of  Don  Antonio  Maza,  who  earlier 
emigrated  from  Italy.  The  Maza  family 
took  a  deep  interest  and  liking  for  the 
young  Zapotec  Indian  youth,  who  had  a 
burning  desire  to  learn  and  to  obtain 
an  education. 
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our  Government 
this    unholy 
Lincoln  graclc^usly 

Actually 
get  its  money 
of  her  tradit 
also  proved 
tions  to  intervene 
cided  to  use 
French  troope 
later  assigned 
Austria  and 
Monarch  of  Mexico 

The  reactiop 
simple    and 
asked  about 
Army  in  Mexijco 
plied: 

I  doD't  like 
we  got  well  ou  ; 
[meaning   the 
Union,  I  propo^ 
that  It  la  about 
Mexico.  When 
cans  will  take 


hJB 


tlie 


tbe 


For  some  4 
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y    in    those    days,    the 

were  always  placed  at 

the  social  ladder,  even 

Nevertheless,    Juarez 

eventually   completed 

law,  practiced  law,  and 

p<ilitical  arena. 

5  feet  in  height,  Be- 
l^ter  became  Governor  of 
of  Oaxaca.  A  period 
unrest   in   Mexico   re- 
's arrest  and  conflne- 
and  eventual  exile  from 
family, 
in  1855,  Juarez  quick- 
the  ranks  among  the  po- 
of Mexico  and  in  1860  be- 
President    of   Mexico 
elections, 
beginning   of  the    United 
in  1861,  with  Mexico's 
payments  on  its  for- 
with  the  suspension  of 
for   a  2-year   period — 
and  Spain  established 
October  1861  to  intervene 
the  purpose  of  collecting 
Mexico  owed  them.   Even 
was  invited  to  join 
a.lliance,    and    President 
declined. 
British  wanted  only  to 
back  and  to  keep  track 
onal   adversaries.    Spain 
honorable  with  no  inten- 
but  Napoleon  in  de- 
the  opportunity  to  send 
to  occupy  Mexico,  and 
Archduke  Maximilian  of 
vrife  Carlota  as  the  new 


from  Washington  was 

I  itraight    forward.    When 

presence  of  the  French 

,  President  Lincoln  re- 


looks  of  tbe  thing.  •  *  •  If 

of  oar  present  dlfHcultles 

civil   war]   and   restore    the 

to  notify  Louis  Napoleon 

time  to  take  his  army  out  of 

army  Is  gone,  the  Mexl- 

of  Maximilian. 


tiat 


»ire 


years.  Mexico's  opposi- 


tion and  struirgle  against  French  rule 
was  a  bitter  one.  Despite  its  small 
army  and  res)urce8,  Juarez  was  more 
determined  tQat  ever  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  the  Mexican  people  were 
all  supportive  !of  the  cause. 

Maximilian  ;  even  took  the  extreme 
route  by  issuikg  a  decree  for  summary 
executions  of  anyone  foimd  bearing 
arms  against  ihe  Europeans. 

At  the  end  ^f  the  United  States  Civil 
War,  Presidenit  Johnson  issued  an  ulti- 
matum to  Na|x>leon  to  take  his  troops 
out  of  Mexico.  In  the  process,  some 
100,000  United  States  troops  were  on 
the    Mexican    border   ready    to    assist 


ment  was  reestablished  and  Juarez  was 
again  reelected  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  share  this 
bit  of  history  with  my  colleagues  be- 
cause it  is  important  not  only  in  our 
historical  relationship  with  Mexico, 
but  that  Cinco  de  Mayo — the  5th  of 
May — is  forever  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Mexican  people  as  a  day  to  re- 
member in  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  against  oppression. 

And  ironically  it  was  a  full-blooded 
Zapotec  Mexican-Indian  named  Benito 
Juarez  who  inspired  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  gave  them  leadership  at  their 
darkest  hour  when  he  said: 

We  must  DOW  prove  to  France  and  to  the 
entire  world  that  we  are  worthy  to  be  free. 
The  moment  has  come  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  convey  my 
best  wishes  to  our  Hispanic  congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  all  of  us  here 
in  this  Chamber — a  happy  celebration 
of  Cinco  de  Mayo. 


Juares'  little 
message   and 


Maximilian 


army.  Napoleon  got  the 
ordered   withdrawal    of 


French  troops  out  of  Mexico. 


surrendered     and     was 


Utter  executed.  The  Mexican  Govem- 


THE  43D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  free- 
dom loving  people  arourvj  the  world  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel.  On  May 
14,  1948— or  the  fifth  day  of  lyar  5708  under 
the  Jewish  calendar — the  British  marxlate  of 
Palestine  came  to  an  end,  and  Israel  was 
bom.  More  precisely,  It  is  not  the  birth  of  Israel 
that  we  celebrate  today,  but  its  retxrth. 

For  centuries,  Israel  was  a  nation.  It  was 
guided  by  the  courage  of  Oavid,  ttie  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  devotion  of  its  people  sym- 
bolized by  the  martyrs  of  Massada  in  their 
final  heroic  starxl  against  the  Romans  in  73 
A.D.  For  the  next  1 ,875  years,  Israel  lived  only 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people  dispersed 
throughout  tfie  world  during  the  Diaspora — but 
unified  by  the  hope  and  prayer  of  some  day 
being  brought  together  in  tfie  promised  land 
once  again. 

That  prayer  was  fulfilled  43  years  ago  today, 
and  for  43  years  Israel  has  not  only  survived 
arxj  endured,  but  it  has  prevailed  against  con- 
siderabie  odds.  Its  independence  in  1948  was 
hard  fought  arxl  won  from  hostile  Arab  neigh- 
bors, who  refused  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  then  as  they  do  now.  Its  survival  was 
again  threatened  in  1956,  1967,  and  1973,  by 
nunr>eficaUy  superior  forces. 

The  threat  of  annihilation  is  never  distant  in 
Israel.  The  bkxxj  of  the  innocents  which  ran  in 
the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  after  Saddam's  Scud 
missite  attacks  during  Israel's  42d  year  re- 
minds us  so  vividly  of  this  threat  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  have  4  times  as  many  fighter 
planes,  4.5  times  as  many  tanks,  arxj  fiave 
spent  13  times  nrtore  on  new  weapons  since 
the  1973  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Thus,  as  we  celebrate  this  day  in  history,  I 
offer  a  prayer  for  the  people  of  Israel,  a  prayer 
which  I  kiKMv  is  shared  by  the  Israeli  people. 

The  prayer  is  for  peace— that  during  Israel's 
43d  year,  not  a  single  drop  of  Israeli  bkxxl  is 
shed  at  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  not  a 
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drop  of  her  enemies'  blood  is  shed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Israel.  This  prayer  burns  in 
the  heart  of  peace-loving  people  in  Israel  and 
around  the  workj,  just  as  the  prayer  for  the  re- 
unification of  the  Jewish  people  did  during  the 
Diaspora. 

I  share  the  joy  of  the  Israeli  people  on  this 
historic  day.  I^ay  the  courage  of  David,  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
martyrs  of  Massada  be  with  the  Israeli  people 
not  only  as  they  face  the  challenges  of  the  up- 
coming year,  but  always. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  STRATEGIC 
BOMBER  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wanted  to  take  this  special  order  be- 
cause I  believe  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  this  crucial  moment  is  going 
to  take  up  an  issue  of  extraordinary 
concern  to  our  country,  to  President 
Bush,  to  Dick  Cheney,  and  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  an  issue,  I  think,  that  is  cru- 
cially important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  that  is  the  future  of  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  that  bomber  force. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
last  13  years,  and  during  that  time,  we 
started  this  program,  the  B-2  program. 
It  was  started  under  President  Carter. 

I  can  remember  the  great  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  this  program, 
when  we  were  briefed  by  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  at 
that  time  regarding  the  importance  of 
stealth  technology  and  how  crucial 
stealth  technology  might  be. 

During  much  of  the  1980's,  during  the 
Reagaji  administration,  this  program, 
which  was  a  very  classified  program, 
went  ahead  and  development  pro- 
ceeded. Last  year,  of  course,  the  pro- 
gram was  taken  out  of  the  black  world, 
the  world  of  classified  programs,  and 
was  presented  to  the  American  people. 

The  progrram,  as  all  of  us  know,  has 
been  slowed  down.  We  have,  in  essence, 
been  doing  the  R&D  on  the  program 
and  preparing  production.  We  are  in 
production.  A  lot  of  times  people  do 
not  realize  that  we  are  in  production  of 
the  B-2.  And  the  crucial  point  has  been 
that  we  have  slowed  the  program  down 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
a  good  program. 

I  wanted  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  and  to  the 
American  people  that  the  initial  fiight 
testing  on  the  B-2  bomber  has  gone  ex- 
traordinarily well.  And  now  we  have 
done  some  of  the  basic  work  on  the 
stealthiness  of,  the  low  observable  test- 
ing of  the  B-2,  and  it  has  gone  very, 
very  well  in  that  respect.  So  I  think  I 
can  report  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  Congress  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  problems  on 
the  B-2  that  we  have  had  on  the  B-1.  I 
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think  we  are  going  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  airplane,  an  airplajie  that 
will  do  the  job  out  in  the  future. 

Now,  much  has  been  made  by  the 
critics  of  this  program  about  its  costs. 

D  1220 

It  is  a  very  significant  program  in 
terms  of  cost.  We  are  talking  about  a 
program  in  the  range  of  $60  to  $70  bil- 
lion in  total  costs.  I  think  it  is  the  cost 
issue  itself  that,  when  you  think  about 
it,  makes  the  best  case  for  the  B-2. 

Over  this  last  decade  as  we  developed 
this  aircraft  that  we  have  now  tested, 
we  have  spent  somewhere  between  $30 
and  $35  billion  for  15  aircraft.  These  are 
the  planes  that  we  have  been  testing. 
These  are  the  planes  you  have  seen  on 
television.  These  are  the  planes  that 
are  being  flown  against  the  radars  in 
order  to  test  it  for  low  observability. 

Not  all  of  those  15  planes  are  con- 
structed, but  we  have  several  that  we 
are  running  through  that  testing  pro- 
gram. 

We  made  that  investment,  that  sunk- 
cost  investment.  We  have  paid  for  over 
half  of  this  entire  program,  and  not  to 
finish,  to  get  what  Secretary  Cheney 
has  called  a  very  formidable  force  of  75 
B-2  bombers,  and  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, we  were  talking  about  132  bomb- 
ers; in  order  to  get  75,  we  need  to  buy 
60  more,  and  we  can  get  that  60  more 
for  somewhere  between  $28  and  $30  bil- 
lion. 

Crucial  to  that  is  ramping  up  the 
cost,  or  ramping  up  the  production 
rate,  not  ramping  up  the  cost.  The  cost 
is  significant  enough.  As  we  ramp  up 
the  production  rate,  it  will  drive  down 
the  unit  cost,  and  we  can  get  a  bomber 
force  of  75. 

Now,  when  you  couple  that  with  the 
97  B-lB's  and  our  B-S2's,  which  are  ba- 
sically used  for  cruise-missile  carrying, 
the  B-l's  for  penetration,  and  the  B-2's 
we  would  have  a  very  formidable  bomb- 
er force  for  the  future.  In  fact,  the 
Rand  Corp.  has  done  a  study  which  I 
would  place  in  the  Rbcx)rd  today  that 
clearly  outlines  that  this  kind  of  bomb- 
er force  would  be  extraordinarily  good, 
that  it  would  have  great  capability, 
that  you  would  have  the  older  B-^'s  to 
carry  cruise  missiles,  you's  have  the  B- 
2's  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses, 
you'd  have  the  B-l's  to  play  that  same 
role  of  penetration,  i>ossibly  a  cruise- 
missile  carrier  at  a  later  date,  and  you 
wouild  have  the  B-2  which  could  not 
only  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  but 
it  could  also  be  used  conventionally 
much  as  the  F-117  Stealth  fighter  was 
used  in  the  gulf  war. 

So  the  key  point  that  we  want  to 
make  today  is  that  it  is  time  to  make 
a  decision.  It  is  time  to  move  this  pro- 
gram forward.  We  have  gone  through 
the  testing,  and  the  testing  has  been 
very,  very  good. 

The  opponents  of  this  program  say, 
"Let  us  kill  it  at  15.  Let  us  end  it  at 
15."  I  asked  at  a  hearing  this  week,  or 


last  week  actually,  at  a  hearing  that 
was  held  before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  asked  Lee  But- 
ler, the  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, "What  could  you  do  if  the  advo- 
cates of  actually  killing  the  B-2  actu- 
ally killed  it,  could  you  use  15  aircraft? 
Would  it  be  meaningful  militarily?" 

His  unequivocal  answer  was  that  15 
B-2's  simply  did  not  make  any  sense.  It 
was  not  a  force  that  we  could  use. 

I  mean,  obviously  I  would  love  to  see 
the  full  75,  and  I  think  the  analysis 
shows  that  you  need  75  if  you  are  going 
to  use  them  both  in  the  conventional 
and  strategic  sense,  but  clearly  15  and 
killing  the  program,  this  simply  does 
not  make  sense. 

If  you  did  kill  the  B-2  bomber  be- 
cause it  is  so  expensive,  what  would 
happen?  The  Air  Force  would  imme- 
diately be  told  by  the  President  to  go 
out  and  build  another  bomber,  go  out 
and  start  all  over.  That  would  be  to- 
tally ridiculous.  We  would  have  in- 
vested $35  billion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's money,  their  hard-earned  wealth, 
and  gotten  very  little  for  it. 

The  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, Mr.  Butler,  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  think  it  is  out  of  line  to 
spend  $28  billion  to  $30  billion  to  get 
those  additional  60  planes?"  And  he  an- 
swered back  and  said,  "It  would  be  a 
great  investment,  because  then  we 
would  have  a  bomber  that  could  be 
used  as  a  hedge  against  the  failure  of 
our  ICBM  leg  or  SLBM  leg,  and  we 
would  also  have  a  bomber  that  we 
could  use  in  the  conventional  role.  ' 

Now  think  about  it.  Let  us  assimie 
that  President  Bush  had  had  the  B-2 
bomber  and  we  had  it  deployed  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri, 
and  Saddam  was  on  the  border  of  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  ready  to  invade  Saudi 
Arabia,  if  the  President  had  had  a  B-2 
bomber,  he  could  have  ordered  it  into 
action,  and  with  one  aerial  refueling 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  &-2  could 
have  attacked  Baghdad  against  the 
same  kind  of  targets  that  the  F-117 
went  against,  those  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, their  radars,  the  nuclear,  biologi- 
cal, and  chemical  facilities,  the  leader- 
ship. They  could  have  gone  against  all 
of  those  same  targets  that  the  F-117  at- 
tacked, and  could  have  done  it  with 
complete  surprise,  complete  impunity, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  squadron 
of  B-2's  could  have  attacked  the  forces, 
the  Republican  Guards,  that  were 
massing  on  the  border  of  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, and  they  could  have  attacked 
those  tanks  with  conventional  weapons 
that  ase  being  developed.  So  it  gives 
the  President  an  enormous  option  that 
he  does  not  have  with  the  B-1  and  B-62. 

And  why  is  that?  The  B-1  and  the  B- 
52  can  both  be  seen  by  enemy  radars.  If 
you  flew  them  into  Baghdad,  they 
would  have  been  shot  down.  We  would 
have  lost  the  crews.  We  would  have  had 
a  failed  mission,  and  the  President 
would  have  had  to  wait  until  air  su- 


premacy was  achieved  in  order  to  use 
those  existing  heavy  bombers. 

So  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
gulf  is  that  stealth  technology  works, 
and  when  you  compare  the  F-117  with 
the  B-2,  the  B-2  carries  10  times  as 
much  ordnance  and  ammunition  and 
weapons,  and  it  flies  5  times  as  far.  It 
is  a  much  more  capable  asset. 

Frankly,  the  F-117'8  have  to  be  used 
in  a  situation  like  we  had  where  we  had 
airfields  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  you 
could  fly  from  those  airfields  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  attack,  and  even  then  it 
has  to  have  heavy  tankering,  because 
it  has  range  limitations. 

So  what  the  B-2  does,  it  gives  you 
legs.  It  gives  you  distance.  And  it  gives 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
very  powerful  option.  He  can  use  the  B- 
2  in  any  kind  of  a  situation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  deterrent  weapon, 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  have  a  problem 
there,  but  we  have  to  be  careful  and 
protect  that  option. 

But,  more  importantly,  and  the  kind 
of  contingencies  we  have  seen  in  Pan- 
ama, in  Grenada,  in  Libya,  in  the  gulf, 
he  would  have  the  capability  to  have 
an  asset  that,  with  one  refueling,  could 
reach  any  crisis  area  around  the  world. 

That  is  why  President  Bush,  Dick 
Cheney,  Don  Rice,  Larry  McPeak,  our 
top  military  commanders,  have  made 
the  B-2  bomber  their  No.  1  priority  this 
year. 

As  I  was  trying  to  get  to,  if  we  did 
not  do  this,  the  Air  Force  would  have 
to  go  out  and  buy  something  else. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]  is  here. 
Let  us  say  that  they  went  out  and 
bought  some  of  those  747's  that  we 
produce  at  Everett,  WA,  and  they  had 
to  militarize  those  747'8,  and  they 
threw  every  cruise  missile  we  could  on 
them,  and  that  would  probably  cost 
somewhere  between  $400  and  $500  mil- 
lion per  airplane,  but  it  would  not  be 
stealthy,  and  that  is  the  point.  We 
have  got  the  B-52's  to  do  that  mission. 

So  I  think  killing  this  program  at 
this  time,  now  that  we  know  we  have 
got  a  good  program,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take of  historic  proportions,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  taken  this  special  order 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  take 
another  look  at  this  program,  to  look 
at  what  happened  with  stealth  tech- 
nology in  the  gulf,  to  look  and  see 
where  we  are  on  the  B-2  program,  that 
it  has  gone  through  its  testing,  that  it 
is  going  to  be  stealthier  than  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be. 

D  1230 

That  it  can  be  used  not  only  in  a 
strategic  deterrent  role  to  hedge 
against  the  failure  of  our  own  ICBM's, 
we  were  talking  about  mobility.  We 
were  talking  about  rail  garrison.  We 
were  talking  about  Midgetman.  Both  of 
those  programs  have  been  slowed  down, 
and  what  we  have  done  is  put  our  chips 
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on  that  B-2.  We  have  said  that  this  is 
our  hlgrhest  stiutegic  priority. 

That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  so  important 
for  the  comm  ttee  leadership,  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  make  this  evidence  known  to  the 
Members,  to  show  them  the  Rand 
study,  which  clearly  says  that  having  a 
bomber  force  with  a  B-2  in  it  makes 
sense,  to  lool:  at  the  testing,  and  to 
look  at  the  testimony  by  General 
Homer.  Gener  il  Horner  presented  some 
very  impressive  testimony  before  our 
committee.  Ir  case  Members  have  for- 
gotten, Gener  il  Horner  was  the  person 
that  ran  the  a  Ir  war  out  in  the  gulf.  He 
showed  the  va  rious  packages  of  aircraft 
that  they  usel  in  the  grulf.  This  is  fo- 
cusing more  o  n  the  F-117.  In  one  situa- 
tion that  their  were  faced  with  there 
was  a  plant  up  in  the  north  that  they 
wanted  to  attEick.  In  order  to  do  that, 
he  had  to  put  together  67  airplanes.  He 
had  to  have  the  bomb-dropping  air- 
planes. He  hal  to  have  fighters  to  es- 
cort those  bcmb  droppers.  He  had  to 
have  jammer  1  up  there  to  jam  their 
electronics.  le  had  to  have  a  whole 
host  of  tankiirs.  The  package  of  air- 
craft, 67  airplanes  in  that  package,  and 
would  Membe-s  like  to  know  what  hap- 
pened? The  air  defense  in  Iraq,  and  ev- 
eryone thinks  this  was  a  piece  of  cake. 
It  was  not  a  piece  of  cake.  Members 
ought  to  talk  to  the  pilots  who  flew  the 
F-117,  but  thi  3  group  of  aircraft  led  by 
some  of  our  advanced  technology 
planes,  none  of  them  stealthy,  they 
could  not  get  the  job  done. 

So  the  nex  i  day,  do  Members  know 
what  they  did?  They  went  back  and 
said  they  woild  Uke  8  F-117's  and  2 
tankers,  and  ;hey  will  fly  up  there  and 
see  what  thej  can  do.  They  went  up  at 
the  dead  of  ni  jht,  came  in  and  hit  them 
with  complet  (  and  total  surprise.  They 
never  knew  t  ley  were  there  because  of 
their  stealth.  They  destroyed  this  facil- 
ity and  they  (  ot  the  job  done. 

Now  the  comparison  is  imi)ortant. 
The  costs  of  that  standard  package  of 
67  aircraft  tlat  could  not  get  the  job 
done,  procurement  costs  in  20-year 
O&S  cost,  tot  lied  $6.5  billion.  The  costs 
to  those  8  F-I17's  and  the  2  tankers  is 
$1.5  billion.  1  stealth  saves.  No.  1;  but 
more  import  intly  than  that,  stealth 
saves  lives.  The  lives  of  our  pilots, 
young  men  snd  women  whom  we  are 
sending  in  hirm's  way  in  combat.  If 
they  are  in  u  stealthy  plane  that  the 
enemy  radars  cannot  see,  they  will 
have  a  bette*  chance  of  surviving,  to 
fight  another  day. 

We  did  not  lose  one  single  F-117  in 
this  war.  It  vas  the  fact  that  we  had 
stealth  and  precision  munitions,  to- 
gether, that  gave  the  United  States 
that  tremendous  conventional  capabil- 
ity. Think  altout  it.  We  will  have  the 
B-2  bomber  qhat  is  just  as  stealthy,  if 
not  more  so.  than  the  F-117.  We  have 
newer  technc  logy  in  the  B-2  bomber, 
and  it  can  g}  5  times  as  far,  with  10 
times  the  pa:  load.  That  is  why  I  think 


it  would  be  criminal,  literally  crimi- 
nal, if  we  allowed  this  plane  to  be 
killed  at  this  point  in  time.  That  is 
why  I  have  taken  this  special  order 
today. 

I  notice  that  two  of  my  colleagues 
are  here.  I  will  want  to  yield  to  them, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  their  com- 
ing over.  I  think  the  case  is  so  strong, 
and  not  only  are  we  going  to  save  lives 
and  save  money,  but  we  will  have  a 
weapons  system  that  will  give  the 
United  States  the  technological  advan- 
tage over  all  of  our  adversaries  for  the 
next  40  years.  That  is  what  has  made 
America's  military  capability  so  great. 
We  have  always  had  technological  su- 
periority. We  have  always  been  one 
step  ahead  of  our  principal  adversaries. 
The  world  is  not  going  to  get  less  dan- 
gerous. We  have  instability  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  have  Third  World  coun- 
tries that  have  very  sophisticated  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  that  will  shoot  our 
kids  down  unless  we  put  in  the  next 
generation  of  weapons,  stealth  tech- 
nology. That  is  why  if  they  say  kill  the 
B-2  and  go  to  something  else,  we  have 
to  ask  them,  how  much  will  that  cost? 
Is  it  stealthy?  Will  it  survive?  The  an- 
swer, clearly,  is  that  something  that  is 
not  stealthy  cannot  go  in  harm's  way 
without  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  cost.  It  is  so 
crucial,  those  F-117's  being  able  to  go 
in  and  kill  those  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, instantly.  It  got  the  U.S.  air  su- 
premacy. Once  we  got  air  supremacy, 
Saddam  could  not  get  his  planes  up.  As 
General  Homer  said,  they  were  faced 
with  either  putting  their  fighters  in 
shelters,  or  flying  them  to  Iran.  There 
was  no  other  option  because  we  had 
total  air  superiority.  Then  we  could 
bring  in  the  B-52's  that  were  not 
stealthy,  and  we  bombed  the  Repub- 
lican Guards  into  submission.  That 
made  the  ground  war  easier.  That  made 
the  United  States  able  to  win  that 
ground  war  in  less  than  100  hours,  and 
to  win  it  decisively.  However,  it  all 
goes  back  to  the  technological  advan- 
tage we  had  with  stealth.  Stealth  gave 
the  United  States  the  edge.  It  saved 
lives.  It  saved  money.  It  won  a  great 
victory  for  this  country. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Chandler),  and 
after  that  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis].  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  a  leading 
expert  on  aviation,  and  a  valued  col- 
league of  mine  who  I  have  served  with 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  gentleman  is  an 
expert  on  stealth  and  on  our  bomber 
force. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  in  Washington  and  I  at- 
tended a  session  of  some  people  from 
home  the  other  day.  He  had  to  leave, 
but  I  made  some  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  repeat  now. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  people 
understand  that  when  we  went  to  war 
in  the  desert,  we  did  not  have  a  choice 


but  to  face  down  what  was  essentially 
a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  entire 
world.  The  reason  that  we  prevailed 
was  in  no  small  part  because  we  had 
superior  weaponry  with  superior  people 
operating  those  weapons,  weapons  that 
were  available,  weapons  that  worked.  I 
want  to  say  that  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  is 
to  a  great  deal  responsible  for  that 
fact,  because  at  times  out  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  when  those  votes 
were  mighty  tough,  in  days  when  no 
Member  saw  anything  like  Desert 
Storm  coming,  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
was  there.  He  did  take  those  tough 
votes.  I  credit  him  with  leadership  in 
helping  to  bring  about  what  was  a  vic- 
tory in  Desert  Storm  and  in  which 
there  was  minimal  loss  of  life,  which 
we  are  all  grateful  for. 

I  think  much  has  been  said  by  my 
colleagues,  and  I  would  like  to  simply 
make  several  points  here  as  we  look  at 
the  future.  My  guess  is  that  the  next 
conflict,  and  we  all  pray  that  there  is 
not  one.  but  this  is  an  unstable  world. 
There  are  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  in  our  allies  around  the 
world  that  have  to  be  protected.  With 
that  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  three  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  whatever  program 
it  is  that  we  are  considering. 

No.  1,  is  the  program  necessary?  No. 
2,  does  the  program  perform  to  speci- 
fications? No.  3,  is  it  cost  effective? 

I  want  to  answer  those  three  ques- 
tions about  the  B-2  bomber.  One,  is  the 
B-2  bomber  needed?  As  my  colleague 
says,  absolutely  yes.  Without  the  B-2 
bomber,  we  have  no  effective  penetrat- 
ing bomber  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
and  there  is  no  substitute,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  manned  bombers.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  there  were,  but  there  is 
not.  Therefore,  we  need  a  manned 
bomber.  With  the  cancellation  of  the 
A-12,  the  B-2,  and  the  F-117A  will  be 
the  only  operational  Stealth  aircraft. 

With  the  reduction  of  forces  world- 
wide, and  reduced  access  to  bases 
abroad,  we  for  example,  do  not  know 
yet  what  will  happen  in  the  Philippines 
in  our  ability  to  use  the  bases  there. 
We  need  not  only  the  F-117A,  which  is 
a  short-range  tanker-dependent  fighter 
jet,  fighter-bomber,  but  we  need  the 
longer  range,  great  capacity  of  the  B-2. 
We  need  both. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  if  the  V- 
117A  worked  so  well  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  why  do  we  not  just  go  with  that? 
I  have  just  given  Members  the  answer, 
because  as  my  colleague  points  out, 
that  is  a  short-range  tanker-dependent 
aircraft,  tankers  which  are  not 
stealthy  at  all,  and  they  are  and  can  be 
because  of  that  vulnerability. 

a  1240 

The  second  question.  Does  the  B-2 
work?  Again,  absolutely  yes.  The  com- 
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bat  results  in  Desert  Storm  show  us 
the  effectiveness  of  stealth  technology. 
We  saw  the  high-target  kills,  the  num- 
ber of  sorties  necessary  to  bring  about 
those  kills,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
no  Stealth  losses  and  no  loss  of  U.S.  pi- 
lots' lives. 

The  F-117A's  represented  only  2Vi 
percent  of  the  coalition  aircraft  assets, 
but  covered  31  percent  of  the  targets  in 
the  first  24  hours  of  that  war. 

Now,  the  important  point  here  is  we 
not  only  were  able  to  take  out  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  but  we  were  also  able  to 
take  out  radar. 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  B-2  critics 
say,  yes,  I  have  heard  some  of  the  B-2 
critics  say,  "Yes,  but  you  can  still  see 
a  B-2  on  radar." 

Well,  it  may  well  be,  but  it  looks  like 
a  sparrow  hawk  or  a  goose  or  some 
other  bird,  if  you  can  see  it  at  all. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  crucial  point,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  everyone  hears  this, 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  a  glimpse  briefly 
of  the  B-2  on  radar.  That  may  have 
happened  out  in  the  gulf.  Some  of  the 
other  planes  said  they  might  have  seen 
it,  but  that  does  not  shoot  it  down.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  send  a  plane  to  at- 
tack it  or  to  vector  a  surface-to-air 
missile  to  engage  it.  They  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  have  a  red  team  at 
MIT  that  looks  into  all  these  so-called 
theories  about  overcoming  stealth  and 
so  far  thank  God  none  of  it  is  proven. 
None  of  it  works.  The  case  in  the  gulf 
is  proof  in  itself.  We  sent  them  in 
there.  They  flew  all  the  tough  mis- 
sions. They  had  the  toughest  highly  de- 
fended targets.  None  of  them  were  shot 
down.  That  is  the  proof. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  And  you  also  can- 
not see  a  Stealth  or  any  other  kind  of 
bomber  with  radar  that  does  not  exist. 
One  of  the  chief  missions  of  the  B-2 
bomber  would  be  to  take  out  those  ra- 
dars in  the  early  hours  of  a  war. 

Another  point  that  I  think  is  worth 
making  here  is  because  of  stealth  tech- 
nology and  because  of  the  ability  to 
gain  air  superiority,  we  can  manage  to 
flght  an  air  war,  as  we  did  in  the  gulf, 
with  regrettably  some,  but  at  the  same 
time  minimal  civilian  casualties. 

One  of  the  things  we  and  our  leaders 
set  out  to  do  early  in  the  war  was  to 
minimize  casualties,  and  we  did. 

The  final  question  to  ask  and  to  an- 
swer, is  the  B-2  affordable?  Again,  the 
answer  is  yes.  It  is  affordable  in  terms 
of  our  present  ability  to  pay  and  it  is  a 
good  investment  in  terms  of  military 
capability  for  money  invested.  In  terms 
of  remaining  costs,  more  than  half  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  has  already 
been  paid. 

I  could  cite  some  other  evidence.  I 
will     simply     submit     that     for     the 


Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  simply  con- 
clude by  saying,  as  my  collefigue  did,  I 
did  not  want  to  vote  to  send  any  Amer- 
ican to  war,  but  on  January  16  I  took 
that  vote  because  I  felt  that  our  inter- 
est as  a  Nation,  the  interests  of  our  al- 
lies were  threatened. 

With  that  vote,  one  that  was  the  sin- 
gle most  difficult  that  I  have  ever 
taken  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  put  at  risk  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  and  women  in  this 
country  in  my  State  and  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  may  well  have  to  take  that  vote 
again.  I  pray  to  God  that  I  do  not,  but 
if  I  do,  I  want  to  know  that  those 
young  men  and  women  who  go  to  war 
are  in  the  best  possible  equipment  that 
we  can  provide,  and  the  B-2  bomber  is 
one  very  important  element  in  provid- 
ing that  security  for  our  country,  for 
our  allies  and  for  those  young  men  and 
women. 

Again  my  compliments  and  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  being 
here.  This  is  a  Monday  and  a  lot  of 
Members  are  not  here  who  wanted  to 
particii)ate.  We  have  a  stealth  caucus 
in  the  House,  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
an  active  member.  I  just  complimented 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  It  is  a 
good  statement.  It  makes  sense.  I  just 
hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  they  make 
their  markups  in  the  next  couple  days 
will  pay  heed  to  the  wise  counsel  that 
he  has  given  them. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  a  new  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, but  a  veteran  in  this  House 
of  Representatives,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Republican  mi- 
nority, who  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  someone  who  has  great  judg- 
ment, part  of  the  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
am  pleased  the  gentleman  is  here.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point  so 
that  he  can  further  discuss  one  of 
America's  important  defense  priorities. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleagues  from  Wash- 
ington for  this  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  regarding  Amer- 
ican technology.  Indeed,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discuss  our  future  ability  to 
provide  leadership  in  the  world  not 
only  for  our  national  defense,  but  also 
for  the  defense  of  freedom.  I  believe 
that  the  B-2  and  stealth  technology 
will  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
allows  a  sustainable  peace  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

This  Member  has  generally  been  a 
supporter  of  our  military  spending 
through  the  1980's.  My  support  for  na- 
tional defense  is  in  no  small  part  be- 
cause my  district  in  California  prob- 
ably has  as  many,  if  not  more,  military 


installations  than  any  district  in  the 
country. 

It  has  been  relatively  easy  for  me 
philosophically  to  reflect  the  attitude 
of  my  district;  but  from  time  to  time  I 
have  had  doubts  about  ever-escalating 
defense  budgets  and  I  have  questioned 
some  of  those  programs  that  were  on 
the  edge  of  technology. 

Indeed,  when  the  debates  had  taken 
place  in  the  past  regarding  the  B-2 
bomber  and  people  talked  about  costs 
that  might  push  half-a-billion  dollars 
per  plane,  I  scratched  my  head,  along 
with  the  American  people,  and  said, 
"Wait  a  minute,"  even  though,  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  was  a  supporter  of 
stealth  technology  and  the  B-2. 

Once  I  became  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  the  gentleman  so 
ably  serves,  I  could  not  help  but  face 
the  reality  that  this  new  position 
meant  my  vote  might  make  more  of  a 
difference  on  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant expenditures  in  the  DOD  budget. 
That  forced  me  to  take  a  different  kind 
of  look  at  this  specific  technology;  that 
is,  stealth  and  the  B-2.  I  spent  much  of 
the  last  2  months  on  in-depth  briefings 
and  analyses  of  this  program,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  extensive  effort  that  I 
have  come  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
today  in  this  discussion  of  the  B-2. 

The  opportunity  for  me  to  partici- 
pate in  that  kind  of  analysis  and  effort, 
coming  almost  in  confluence  with  this 
incredible  experience  in  the  Middle 
E^ast,  offers  a  distinct  and  unique 
chance  to  view  the  B-2  in  a  different 
kind  of  way. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of  our 
country's  recent  success  in  the  Middle 
Elast.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  tre- 
mendous success  results  from  the  ef- 
forts of  oiu"  defense  workers  in  deliver- 
ing and  producing  the  goods.  There  is  a 
sense  of  pride  in  this  country  about  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  that  I  have 
not  seen  since  World  War  II. 

In  that  context,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  focus  upon  why  we  were  so 
successful.  We  won  because  our  tax- 
payers were  willing  to  commit  huge 
dollars  to  keep  us  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technology.  In  every  sphere  of  effort 
in  the  Middle  East,  those  who  helped 
produce  the  technology  led  the  way. 
This  allowed  our  service  men  and 
women  to  be  successful. 

Incredibly,  the  Stealth  F-117  was  on 
the  battlefield.  They  were  used  in  this 
war  and  in  the  first  2  days,  flew  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent  of  the  missions — 

Mr.  DICKS.  Two  or  three  percent  of 
our  total  assets,  31  percent  of  the  mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Yes.  The  F- 
117's  were  2  to  3  percent  of  the  assets 
and  yet  delivered  on  target  almost  40 
percent  of  the  important  hits. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  They  deliv- 
ered those  hits  on  Baghdad  while  fac- 
ing levels  of  ground-to-air  defense  that 
only  can  be  matched  in  Eastern  Euro- 
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pean 

dous  achieven^ent 
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Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct]  The  facts  are  absolutely 
there  as  the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  LEWIS  pf  California.  As  my  col- 
lea^rue  stated,  he  has  a  chart.  The  gen- 
tleman has  be  side  him  a  chart  which  he 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  yet, 
but  it  might  l>e  good  for  us  to  have  an 
exchange  regarding  that  because  it 
makes  my  point  relative  to  the,  first, 
the  technolojy  of  the  F-117  Stealth 
fighter-bombers  and  their  potential 
value,  leadlnt  to  a  discussion  of  the 
real  value  of  the  B-2  technology.  The 
red  portion  ol  that  chart  shows  an  ab- 
solute missioi  I  flown,  75  planes  in  that 
armada,  and  ;he  need  for  the  fighter- 
bombers  theriselves,  a  need  for  air- 
planes that  ian  disrupt  the  enemy's 
ability  to  tan  ret  those  planes  that  are 
actually  goinr  to  deliver  those  bombs 
or  armament.  There  are  behind  the 
planes  to  be  In  the  business  of  refueling 
that  whole  aimada.  Literally  what  we 
have  there  is  a  huge  set  of  assets  that 
cost  a  huge  amount  of  money  being  put 
to  risk  in  af  military  theater  where 
there  is  actioli  taking  place. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  standard  package  of 
aircraft,  they  failed  in  that  particular 
mission. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  then  if  we  look  at 
the  second  oie,  the  precision  weapons, 
where  we  hav  5  smart  weapons  on  those 
planes,  that  is  another  big  cost.  What 
they  finally  lad  to  do  was  to  get  those 
eight  F-117's.  two  tankers  at  a  cost  of 
$1.5  billion  ever  20  years,  versus  the 
standard  pacl  age  which  had  a  procure- 
ment cost  in  :  10-year  cost  of  S6.5  billion. 
This  one— ind  Lcating — got  the  job  done, 
and  we  did  nc  t  lose  any  pilots.  They  all 
came  back  to  fly  another  mission  the 
next  day.  Thdse  people  in  the  standard 
package  had  ito  turn  back  because  the 
air  defenses  Were  so  heavy. 

So  I  think  ithis  shows  it  better  than 
anything  what  the  value  of  Stealth 
really  is  in  tarms  of  real  combat.  Then 
to  think  about  this,  the  B-2  could  have 
done  the  sape  mission  either  from 
Saudi  Arablajor,  with  one  air  refueling. 
fit>m  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  Presideqt's  request.  They  could 
have  flown  4  B-2,  if  we  had  it,  over 
there  and  accomplished  that  same  mis- 
sion at  the  cost  of  S1.3  billion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  That  chart 
dramaticallyjmakes  the  point  that  fly- 
ing standard  missions  with  stealth 
technology  s4ves  a  great  deal  of  money 
because  so  iiiuch  less  valuable  equip- 
ment is  put  ^t  risk.  More  importantly. 
Stealth  savea  lives.  When  you  fly  fewer 
planes  and  put  fewer  crews  at  risk,  you 
can  make  i\x\  important  difference. 
Subetantuall:  r  fewer  people  could  do 
the  job  and  I  actually  accomplish  the 


mission.  Clearly,  we  should  think 
about  the  value  of  that  technology. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Not  only  does  it  save 
lives,  it  gets  the  job  done  and  it  gets  it 
done  more  rapidly.  As  you  remember, 
it  was  those  first  few  days  when  we 
used  the  117's  to  go  in  and  take  on 
those  most  difficult  targets,  and  if  we 
had  not  been  able  to  do  that,  we  would 
have  been  flying  standard  packages 
like  this  in  there  and  we  would  have 
lost  a  lot  of  airplanes,  a  lot  of  kids 
would  have  lost  their  lives  needlessly. 

So,  what  we  need  for  the  future  is  the 
ability  with  Stealth,  both  the  117's,  the 
B-2's,  the  ATF  advanced  tactical  fight- 
er and,  hopefully  some  day,  the  A-12, 
to  have  enough  of  this  kind  of  capabil- 
ity so  that  in  any  combat  situation  we 
go  in  with  our  stealth  airplanes  first, 
we  devastate  the  opponent,  gain  air  su- 
periority, and  then  we  can  go  back  and 
use  those  standard  aircraft  very  effec- 
tively once  we  have  air  superiority. 
And  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  op- 
erate in  the  future. 

So,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  input 
of  the  gentleman  into  this  and  his  ter- 
ribly important  role  on  the  conunlttee. 

I  wish  more  of  our  Members,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  would 
go  out  and  see  the  bomber,  go  out  to 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  or  out  to  Nor- 
folk and  actually  see  the  plane,  talk  to 
the  people. 

A  lot  was  made,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  this  program  was  in  trou- 
ble. But  we  have  got  that  thing 
straightened  out.  The  F-117  was  in 
trouble,  the  M-1  tank  was  in  trouble, 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  was  in 
trouble;  these  programs,  when  you  are 
out  there  at  the  edge  of  technology, 
doing  something  no  one  has  ever  done 
before,  it  is  not  easy. 

You  are  going  to  hear  in  the  press 
that  they  have  had  problems,  sure.  I 
have  been  on  this  committee  for  13 
years.  One  thing  I  have  learned  is  you 
stay  with  it  because  if  you  kill  it,  the 
cost,  $35  billion  down  the  toilet,  gone. 
And  it  is  done,  we  have  invested  it. 
Now  it  is  time  to  get  the  reward,  the 
return  on  Investment.  Now  we  get  60 
planes  for  less  than  $35  billion,  some- 
where around  $28  to  $30  billion,  for  60 
additional  aircraft.  And  they  have 
proven  themselves  in  the  gulf,  that  this 
kind  of  technology  works. 

So,  I  think  it  would  be  ludicrous. 
Then  we  would  have  to  start  over  and 
try  to  build  something  else. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Of  course. 
The  gentleman's  chart  presents  to  us 
another  chapter  of  this  whole  discus- 
sion. It  seems  to  me,  that  while  the 
gentleman  has  made  the  point,  it  could 
be  made  in  another  way. 

The  American  public  was  extremely 
proud  of  our  men  and  women  and  the 
results  they  achieved  In  the  Middle 
East.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  suc- 
cess Involves  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
fundamental  mistake.  Who  would  have 
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believed  that  George  Bush  could  al- 
most overnight,  move  200,000  of  our 
troops  to  the  Middle  East?  Just  think 
what  might  have  occurred  If  we  had 
not  had,  almost  5  months  to  get  ready. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Right. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Saddam 
Hussein  might  have,  attacked  Saudi 
Arabia  immediately  after  he  went  into 
Kuwait.  If  he  had  done  that,  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  troops  would  have  been 
fundamentally  different. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely on  target  here. 

I  was  out  there  visiting  General 
Schwarzkopf  before  the  gentleman  was 
on  that  committee.  In  the  first  4  or  5 
weeks  we  finally  got  the  82d  out  there. 
We  had  a  Marine  expeditionary  force. 

He  was  terrified  that  they  would  in- 
vade, that  they  would  see  this  coming 
and  figure  it  is  better  to  attack  now 
and  take  them  on  now.  Frankly,  we 
would  have  not  had  in  theater  the  ca- 
pability to  defend  those  kids.  We  could 
have  had  a  devastating  defeat. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  It  could 
have  been  very  devastating. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  think  about  It,  if  we 
had  had  the  B-2,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  had  seen  that  they 
were  going  to  attack  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, he  could  have  flown  that  B-2  out  of 
Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  with  one  re- 
fueling to  attack  not  only  those  troops 
massed  on  the  border  of  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, but  also  he  could  have  attacked 
Baghdad.  He  could  have  gone  right  to 
Baghdad,  gone  after  the  command  and 
control,  gone  after  Saddam  Hussein, 
gone  after  all  his  forces,  nuclear,  bio- 
logical, chemical,  and  the  suface-to-air 
missiles.  He  could  have  gone  directly 
there  to  attack  with  one  squadron,  and 
he  could  also  have  gone  down  there  and 
defended  our  kids. 

He  did  not  have  the  other  aircraft 
out  there;  it  took  a  while  to  get  those 
planes  out  there. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  It  took  a 
while. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  was  a  point  of  vulner- 
ability. We  were  very,  very  fortunate. 
The  gentleman  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  debate  by 
pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  It  seems  to 
me  the  B-2  has  global  presence.  It 
could  have  taken  off  here,  or  it  could 
have  taken  off  from  Diego  Garcia.  As 
the  chart  indicates,  two  B-2's,  with  no 
support  behind  them,  could  have  ac- 
complished the  mission  that  was  in- 
volved here.  More  significantly,  they 
could  have  provided  protection  for 
those  troops  at  a  critical  moment,  if 
indeed,  Saddam  Hussein  had  crossed 
the  border. 

The  B-2  has  the  capacity  to  reach 
around  the  globe,  the  capacity  to  carry 
tremendous  levels  of  ordnance,  deliver 
it  where  needed,  and  deliver  it  in  con- 
ventional kinds  of  warfare. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Right.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman makes,  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
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American  people  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  today:  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  bomber,  we  are  not  talking 
about  nuclear  weapons,  we  are  talking 
about  a  bomber  where  we  can  use  con- 
ventional ordnance,  the  same  basic 
ordnance  that  the  B-62  has.  We  are  just 
going  to  smarten  it  up,  we  are  going  to 
make  it  precision-guided  munitions  in 
the  next  generation  so  you  can  fly  a 
plane  with  stealth  into  the  heaviest 
areas,  use  the  smart  weapons  to  get  to 
the  targets  that  are  crucial  and  get 
them  there  early. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  is  smarten 
up  this  bomber  and  make  it  even  a  bet- 
ter conventional  weapon.  And  at  the 
same  time,  if  we  can  get  75,  we  will 
have  enough  of  these  bombers  to  have 
some  on  alert  as  a  deterrent  against 
the  kind  of  uncertainty  that  we  face  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  traditional 
Strategic  Air  Command  responsibility 
of  having  a  strategic  deterrent,  a  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

D  1300 

So,  in  essence  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  investments  American 
people  can  get  in  defense.  We  get  our 
No.  1  priority;  we  get  a  weapon  that  we 
can  use  conventionally  in  situations 
like  the  gulf.  We  also  have  it  during 
the  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  at 
war  ever,  but  when  we  are  at  peace,  it 
can  be  part  of  our  deterrent  force,  and, 
if  called  upon,  it  can  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  we  have  great  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  detente,  I 
believe  in  arms  control,  and  I  want  to 
talk  about  that  in  a  minute,  but  I  also 
see  great  uncertainty  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  see  the  republics  rising  up 
against  the  central  government.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  having  trouble  with  the 
economy.  There  is  great  uncertainty 
there,  and  they  still  posses  31,000  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  we  do  not  know  who 
Is  going  to  wind  up  in  charge  of  all 
those  nuclear  weapons.  And  so  at  a 
time  when,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  have  stopped  everything  else  in 
strategic  modernization;  we  have  said, 
"18  Tridents;  that's  the  end,"  we  are 
sajrlng  only  D-S's  on  the  Atlsmtic  Tri- 
dents. We  are  holding  up  on  the  Peace- 
keeper rail  garrison,  and  we  are  hold- 
ing up  on  Midgetman.  So,  this  is  really 
the  only  area  in  strategic  moderniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  used  to  get  13  per- 
cent of  the  strategic  budget  that  went 
to  these  kinds  of  weapons  for  deter- 
rence, and  now  it  is  down  to  about  6.5 
percent. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]  has  very  neatly  taken  me 
to  the  next  point  I  want  to  make  re- 
garding the  B-2  in  this  debate. 

Critics  of  the  B-2  have  suggested  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  us  to 
worry  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 


nuclear  threat.  They  say  that  this  air- 
plane, which  was  designed  largely  for 
deterrence  in  terms  of  the  nuclear 
threat,  is  not  necessary,  and  that  we 
cannot  justify  the  expenditure. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make  in  connection  with  that,  one  of 
which  the  gentleman  made  already 
very  well  in  another  way.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  currently 
is  in  a  very,  very  volatile  condition. 
Her  politics  are  horrid.  Her  economy  is 
worse  than  our  economy  has  been  in 
the  worst  time  in  our  history,  during 
the  years  of  the  Great  Depression.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  circumstances 
are  going  to  be  near  term  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  indeed  changes  could  take 
place  that  could  be  very  theatenlng  to 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  build  her  nuclear  base.  She  has 
ICBM  capability  that  literally  could 
destroy  the  free  world,  if  given  a  free 
hand.  The  nuclear  deterrence  potential 
of  75  Stealth  bombers  that  can  reach 
around  the  globe,  does  affect  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  better  be  very 
cautious  before  dismissing  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  See,  it  is  the  synergistic 
relationship  of  each  leg  of  the  triad. 
Our  submarines  at  sea,  stealthy;  that  is 
where  we  first  learned  about  Stealth; 
they  are  highly  survivable.  Our  land- 
based  leg  of  the  triad,  our  ICBM's,  are 
in  fixed  silos.  They  could  be  targeted. 
So,  it  is  crucial  in  the  air  breathing, 
with  our  B-1'8,  our  B-52's  and  the  B-2, 
that  we  have  in  essence  two  different 
important  capabilities.  We  have  a 
penetrater,  an  assured  penetrater,  with 
the  B-2  that  can  go  in  against  all  those 
heavily  defended  targets,  just  like  the 
ones  around  Baghdad,  the  ones  that  the 
Soviets  have  that  are  heavily  defended. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  you  adso  have  cruise- 
missile-carrying  B-52's,  and  later  the 
B-1,  that  can  stand  off  and  shoot  cruise 
missiles  in.  Therefore  the  Soviets,  and 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
amazed  with  their  economy  that  they 
do  what  they  do,  but  they  are  still 
building  ICBM's,  SLBM's.  They  are 
still  building  air  defenses.  They  have 
the  thickest,  most  difficult  air  defenses 
with  surface-to-air  missiles  and  fight- 
ers that  can  go  out  and  attack  incom- 
ing bombers,  and,  if  we  have  a  one  di- 
mensional system,  a  one  dimensional 
U.S.  air-breathing  leg  that  could  not 
penetrate,  and  there  is  good  evidence 
that  the  B-52's  and  the  B-l's  later  on 
will  not  be  able  to  penetrate,  then  they 
can  bring  their  fighters  and  their  SU 
AWACS  out  to  the  periphery  and  stop 
our  cruise  missile  carriers  fi-om  getting 
close  enough  to  attack  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore  they  do  not 


have  coverage,  but  they  cannot  do  that 
if  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber,  a  B-2  that  can  go  in  with 
Stealth  to  the  heart  of  the  country. 
They  then  have  to  defend  against  both, 
and  it  makes  the  challenge  for  them  so 
great  that  I  do  not  think  they  would 
ever  risk  nuclear  war. 

So,  we  never  want  these  systems  for 
war  fighting,  but,  if  we  have  to,  we  of 
course  would  use  them.  What  we  want 
them  for  is  to  deter  anyone  from  ever 
considering  attacking  the  United 
States. 

And  we  have  to  remember  the  Soviet 
Union  still  possesses  the  capability  to 
devastate  America  within  30  minutes, 
and  that  is  why— and  it  has  worked 
ever  since  after  World  War  n — that  it 
is  80  important  to  have  a  highly  credi- 
ble deterrent,  and  that  is  why  I  think 
in  this  situation  we  get  a  weapon  that 
is  a  first-class  penetrater,  an  asset  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  strategic 
range,  that  triad  of  systems,  and  also 
we  get  a  penetrater  that  could  be  used 
in  a  conventional  setting. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  we  put  that  to- 
gether, and  in  essence  what  we  are  giv- 
ing the  American  people  are  two  bomb- 
ers for  the  price  of  one,  and  we  have  in- 
vested a  lot  of  their  money  in  it,  and  to 
walk  away  from  it  at  this  point.  I 
think  I  cannot  think  of  a  mistake  of 
more  historic  proportions  of  showing 
we  have  lost  our  will  and  resolve  to 
stay  at  the  forefront  of  technology 
than  doing  this  deed. 

I  am  surprised  by  some  of  the  people 
in  fact  who  are  supporting  doing  this 
because  I  think,  if  they  will  just  look 
at  this  new  evidence,  they  will  see  that 
the  case  here  makes  incredibly  good 
sense. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  must  say 
that  my  colleagues  provide  a  tremen- 
dous service  here  today.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  are  looking  several  ways  at 
this  technological  expenditure.  Sud- 
denly, there  is  a  new  environment,  and 
they  are  willing  to  look  again,  regard- 
ing the  value  of  B-2  and  its  potential. 

But  let  me  mention  this.  Our  critics 
suggest  that  we  really  cannot  afford 
the  expenditure  simply  for  nuclear  de- 
terrence. I  think  we  have  set  that  aside 
in  this  discussion.  It  is  important  to 
note  this.  When  we  take  a  look  at  the 
purpose  of  B-2,  we  discover  defense 
leaders  in  1981  who  were  calling  for  the 
creation  of  an  advanced  strategic  pene- 
trating aircraft,  now  known  as  the  B-2. 
Their  original  mission  statement  said. 
This  aircraft  shall  provide  a  capability 
across  a  total  mage  of  International  con- 
frontations and  be  effective  In  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons  delivery  missions. 

It  was  meant  as  well  as  to  be  a  con- 
ventional system.  The  B-2  will  prob- 
ably become  the  most  significant 
breakthrough  in  terms  of  conventional 
warfare  and  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
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what  the  opponents  are 
take  the  money  and  put 


it  into  a  lot  o '  other  defense  priorities, 
because  that  unount  of  money  has  to 
be  spent  on  defense.  You  cannot  take  it 
away  from  tl.ere  and  put  it  in  these 
other  priorities,  because  we  have 
reached  this  agreement.  We  said  to  the 
President  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
S290  billion.  S )  what  we  are  going  to  do 
is  allow  the  o  jmmittee,  if  it  does  what 
it  is  maybe  p!  anning  on  doing,  to  take 
that  money  an  id  put  it  into  a  lot  of  spe- 
cial projects  t|iat  Members  want. 

Mr.  Speakejr,  I  understand  that.  I 
have  special  i  rejects  that  I  support.  We 
are  talking  a}out  America's  No.  1  de- 


fense priority.  The  President  has  sent  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Nunn  saying  that 
this  is  his  top  priority,  and  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  his  top  priority. 
So  we  should  not  be  doing  that. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  giving 
support  for  this,  because  I  think  the 
case  has  been  made.  We  ought  to  stay 
with  the  President,  and  stay  with  Dick 
Cheney.  They  steered  a  pretty  solid 
course  through  this  war.  I  did  not  agree 
with  every  step  and  turn,  but  when  you 
look  back  on  it,  they  did  a  pretty  de- 
cent job  for  our  country.  They  said  we 
need  this  for  the  next  time  we  are  out 
there  facing  danger.  Our  kids  need  it  to 
save  their  lives  and  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman made  a  point  regarding  costs 
that  I  think  deserves  some  emphasis. 
Not  only  is  this  the  President's  and 
Secretary  Cheney's  No.  1  priority  in 
terms  of  our  future  defense  needs,  but 
we  have  already  spent  $30.8  billion  on 
the  development  of  this  technologry-  It 
will  produce  15  B-2  aircraft,  that  the 
generals  say  would  be  insufficient  for 
their  total  defense  systems. 

K  we  are  willing  to  spend  another  $35 
billion,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  60 
additional  aircraft,  for  a  total  of  75. 

Mr.  DICKS.  One  other  point;  this  is 
now  in  the  President's  6-year  budget. 
The  President  has  set  aside  money  over 
the  next  6  years. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  do  want  to  make 
the  point  that  the  American  public 
knows  the  tremendous  significance  to 
our  economy  that  the  development  of 
the  automobile  had.  Let  us  presume 
that  Henry  Ford  had  developed  the 
technology  and  created  the  assembly 
line  to  produce  the  first  few  of  those 
rickety  old  cars  and  we  suddenly  cut 
him  off.  Would  the  expenditure  have 
been  worthwhile?  The  cost  per  car 
would  have  been  outrageous. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  the  B-2, 
and  the  fundamental  point  is  that  the 
technology  has  worked.  The  B-2  is  on 
the  assembly  line.  Now  we  want  to  cut 
if  off  and  waste  that  $30  billion. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  war  proves  another 
example.  What  if  the  critics  of  the  Pa- 
triot missile  had  prevailed?  We  would 
not  have  had  the  Patriot  out  there  to 
defend  Israel  and  our  kids  in  the  gulf. 
That  would  have  been  a  disaster  as 
well. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  decision.  We 
have  invested  in  this.  This  is  biparti- 
san. I  want  to  emphasize  that.  This 
program  started  under  Jimmy  Carter. 
Ronald  Reagan  supported  it,  George 
Bush  supported  it,  and  all  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  during  that  time 
frame,  Harold  Brown,  Cap  Weinberger, 
Frank  Carlucci,  Dick  Cheney,  they  all 
supported  this  program. 

I  just  hope  that  because  of  the  new 
evidence  that  lives  can  be  saved  and 
money  and  precious  resources  can  be 
preserved  and  protected,  not  losing 
planes,   because   they   are   stealthy,   I 
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hope  that  it  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  must  say 
the  gentleman  has  been  more  than  gen- 
erous with  his  time.  I  appreciate  his  al- 
lowing me  to  participate  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  look  forward  to  partici- 
pating with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia over  the  next  years  serving  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee.  Hopefully 
together  we  can  see  this  through  and 
get  the  job  done  for  the  American  peo- 
ple that  needs  to  be  done.  This  system 
is  not  going  to  be  an  embarrassment  to 
the  American  people.  When  it  goes  out, 
it  will  do  its  job. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  make  one  more 
point  that  I  think  is  significant  here. 
My  review  has  constantly  taken  me 
back  to  one  question  that  the  critics  of 
the  B-2  suggest  is  important.  They  say 
that  the  B-2  essentially  will  not  work, 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  it  will  not 
deliver  the  goods. 

The  testing  is  unbelievable  on  this 
program.  We  have  seen  that  the  F-117 
works.  As  a  practical  fact  of  life,  the 
B-2  has  flown.  In  the  hours  of  testing, 
it  has  demonstrated  at  every  point 
that  it  works  at  least  as  good  as  those 
people  who  developed  it  hoped  for.  In 
most  cases  it  has  worked  better.  It  is  a 
technology  that  has  proven  itself  in 
the  air. 

The  bottom  line  is  it  will  not  only 
save  money,  it  will  also  save  American 
lives. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  always  been  at  the  forefront  of 
arms  control  since  my  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  offering 
amendments  to  keep  us  within  the 
terms  of  SALT  n,  to  not  abrogate  our 
ABM  agreement,  et  cetera. 

The  President's  entire  START  strat- 
egy has  been  to  move  our  country,  our 
deterrent  weapons  force,  away  from,  as 
Ronald  Reagan  used  to  say,  the  fast  fli- 
ers, the  missiles  that  get  there  in  30 
minutes,  to  second  strike  systems  like 
bombers. 

So  we  have  advantages  built  into  the 
START  agreement  that  a  bomber,  even 
though  it  carries  a  whole  load  of  weap- 
ons, only  counts  as  one. 

What  we  tried  to  do  is  create  incen- 
tives for  the  Soviets  to  rely  on  bombers 
and  for  us  to  rely  on  bombers,  because 
they  are  recallable.  You  have  got  men 
and  women  in  the  loop.  They  are  sys- 
tems that  are  slow  flying.  They  take  a 
while  to  get  there,  so  you  have  a 
chance  to  rethink. 

So  for  strategic  stability  reasons,  we 
need  the  B-2  as  well.  What  this  really 
does  is  serve  as  a  hedge  against  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  vulnerable  land- 
based  leg.  Somebody  out  there  some- 
place might  break  through  and  find  a 
way  to  find  those  SLBM's,  those  sub- 
marines, and  then  we  would  be  in  a  real 
mess,  because  we  would  be  vulnerable. 
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I  hope  we  remember  what  we  have 
done  in  START.  We  have  crafted  an 
agreement  based  around  the  bomber.  If 
we  do  not  go  forward  with  the  B-2,  we 
are  going  to  have  undermined  our  posi- 
tion out  there.  I  serve  as  an  unofficial 
observer  in  those  talks  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  are  going  to 
undermine  this  administration's  abil- 
ity to  in  good  conscience  get  a  START 
agreement,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
Joint  Chiefs  would  be  able  to  support  a 
START  agreement  if  this  Congress 
does  not  go  forward  and  do  the  B-2. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  thank  and  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  committee 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  peace,  not 
only  for  our  country,  but  for  the  world. 
A  key  to  that  may  very  well  be  our 
going  forward  with  this  stealth  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  participation  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  hope  that  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  take  a  careful  look  at  the  new 
evidence. 

SECxnuNG  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Future:  The 

ROLES   OF    Strategic    Bombers   in   U.S. 

Strategy 

Over  the  past  several  years,  RAND  has  con- 
ducted a  broad  range  of  analyses  that  bear 
on  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  U.S 
bomber  force.  One  of  these  studies  focused 
speciflcally  on  the  issue  of  structuring  the 
bomber  force.  Others  were  concerned  with 
acQuisitlon  policies  involving  the  B-2  and 
other  systems,  top-down  planning  for  U.S. 
military  forces,  and  the  future  national  secu- 
rity environment.  This  paper  provides  an  in- 
tegrated summary  of  that  work.  This  is  an 
independent  assessment:  The  views  and  Judg- 
ments expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect those  of  RAND'S  sponsoring  agencies. 

This  paper  makes  several  major  points: 

The  post-Cold  War  world  will  present  a 
wide  range  of  challenges  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  Americans.  The  United  States 
will  roQulre  effective  military  capabilities- 
including  strategic  bombers— to  deal  with 
many  of  these  challenges. 

Long-range  bomber  aircraft.  If  properly 
equipped,  can  play  important  and  unique 
roles.  A  modernized  bomber  force  would 
allow  us  to  maintain  a  well-hedged  deterrent 
against  nuclear  attack  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  would  also  underwrite  an  ability  to 
deter  and  defeat  regional  aggression,  greatly 
reducing  our  vulnerability  to  strategic  and 
operational  surprise  in  regional  conflicts. 

The  existing  bomber  force  will  be  expen- 
sive to  operate  and  maintain  (about  S40  bil- 
lion over  the  next  15  years),  yet  it  has  seri- 
ous shortcomings  in  performing  conven- 
tional operations,  and  will  have  declining  ef- 
fectiveness In  performing  nuclear  missions. 

The  incremental  cost  of  a  highly  capable 
bomber  force  that  includes  a  sizable  number 
of  B-2  aircraft  is  relatively  modest  In  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  simply  maintaining 
the  far  less  capable  force  we  already  have. 
Forces  built  around  the  B-2  are  also  pre- 
ferred to  those  that  rely  on  cruise  missiles, 
even  when  costa  are  held  roughly  equal. 
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EVOLVING  CHALLENGES  TO  U.S.  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

As  we  enter  the  19908,  American  policy- 
makers and  strategists  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  reexamine  long-standing  and  widely 
held  premises  underlying  national  security 
strategy  and  force  planning.  We  are  now  less 
concerned  about  the  prospect  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. Yet  a  growing  number  of  prob- 
lems— the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, access  to  critical  raw  materials,  chang- 
ing regional  power  balances,  international 
terrorism,  and  global  environmental  deterio- 
ration, to  name  but  a  few— will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  Americans.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  America's  leaders  to  maintain  and 
augment  Instruments  of  U.S.  influence:  Our 
nation  must  have  the  ability  to  persuade  and 
to  dissuade  decisionmakers  around  the 
world.  Among  other  things,  this  means  that 
the  United  States  must  have  the  kind  of 
military  capabilities  that  convey  both  an 
ability  and  a  willingness  to  Intervene  in  de- 
fense of  important  Interests.  If  we  are  to  per- 
suade nations  in  critical  regions  to  align 
themselves  with  us,  they  must  be  confident 
that  they  are  choosing  a  capable  and  reliable 
partner. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  can  or  should  be  the  "world's 
policeman."  Indeed,  a  primary  goal  of  U.S. 
strategy  has  long  been  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  community  of  like-minded  states  capa- 
ble of  effective  collective  action  in  the  face 
of  a  common  threat.  But  for  now  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  much  of  the  world  will 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
the  defense  of  common  values  and  interests. 

This  paper  focuses  on  two  important  objec- 
tives that  will  be  assigned  to  U.S.  military 
forces  in  the  future:  deterring  and  defeating 
attacks  against  allied  and  friendly  states, 
and  deterring  or  preventing  attacks  on  the 
United  States  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

Regional  Aggression:  Iraq's  attack  on  Ku- 
wait provides  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  first 
of  these  problems.  While  military  planners 
had  recognized  the  possibility  of  such  an  at- 
tack prior  to  August  1990,  the  circumstances 
that  might  surround  Iraqi  aggression  were 
not  clearly  foreseen.  Baghdad's  pre-war  di- 
plomacy made  it  more  difficult  to  assess  ac- 
curately Iraq's  intentions  and  reinforced  po- 
litical dlffldence  in  the  region  toward  pre- 
cautionary deployments  of  U.S.  forces. 

We  must  expect  comparable  challenges  to 
important  U.S.  Interests  In  the  future.  His- 
tory shows  that  strategic  and  operational 
surprise  must  be  considered  to  be  the  norm, 
not  the  exception.'  In  general,  irreducible 
uncertainties  about  the  timing,  locale,  and 
circumstances  of  future  threats,  coupled 
with  budget-driven  reductions  in  our  over- 
seas military  presence,  will  pose  a  number  of 
problems  for  U.S.  security  planners: 

Often  there  will  be  little  or  no  time  for  ad- 
vance deployments  of  forces  into  the  region 
at  risk. 

Likewise,  U.S.  surveillance  assets  may  not 
be  focused  on  the  region.  Thus,  our  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  our  ability  to 
precisely  locate  the  adversary's  forces  and 
assets  may  be  less  than  we  would  like,  par- 
ticularly at  the  outset  of  a  crisis. 

Insufficient  "military  infrastructure"  to 
support  deploying  forces— alrflelds.  ports, 
fuel,  munitions,  etc.— may  constrain  the  rate 
at  which  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  can 
reinforce  a  threatened  nation. 

The  continuing  spread  of  advanced  weap- 
ons will  demand  that  we  bring  highly  capa- 
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ble  forces  to  bear  in  response  to  regional 
threats. 

In  many  Instances,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
form  ad  hoc  coalitions  to  oppose  the  aggres- 
sor. This  will  take  precious  time  during 
which  access  to  bases — both  in  the  region 
and  en  route  to  it^-may  be  serverely  limited. 

In  short,  we  must  expect  emergencies  in 
which  the  critical  opening  days  will  be  char- 
acterized by  delay,  improvisation,  and  some 
confusion  on  our  part,  while  the  aggressor 
unfolds  his  attack,  hoping  to  succeed  quickly 
and  confront  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli.* 

Attacks  on  the  United  States:  Protecting 
the  lives  of  Americans  from  foreign  threats 
is  one  of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
of  the  federal  government.  The  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union— either 
deliberate  or  unauthorized — still  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  Likewise,  one  can  foresee  the  time 
when  U.S.  territory  will  fall  within  range  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  controlled  by 
hostile  third  countries  as  well.  Many  nations 
already  have  stocks  of  lethal  chemical  or  bi- 
ological agents.  Capabilities  for  producing 
nuclear  weapons  and  long-range  delivery  sys- 
tems continue  to  proliferate  slowly  but 
steadily.'  The  United  States  will  want  to 
have  first-class  capabilities  to  deter  such  at- 
tacks or,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them. 

THE  ROLES  OF  BOMBER  AIRCRAFT 

Rand  has  examined  the  bomber  force's  con- 
tributions to  deterrence  of  large-scale  Soviet 
aggression  (in  particular,  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States),  to  deterrence  of  third 
country  attacks,  and  to  global  power  projec- 
tion with  conventional  weapons.  The  United 
States  has  long  structured  its  bomber  force 
primarily  with  the  first  of  these  objectives  in 
mind.  One  implication  of  the  geopolitical 
changes  outlined  above  is  that  our  decisions 
to  buy  weapon  systems  today  should  give 
greater  weight  than  in  the  past  to  the  power 
projection  role. 

Deterring  Attacks  on  the  United  States: 
For  forty  years  we  have  relied  on  strategic 
forces  to  deter  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attacking  the  United  States  or 
its  forces  by  posing  the  threat  of  devastating 
retaliation  to  any  such  attack.  A  deliberate 
Soviet  attack  is  probably  less  likely  now 
than  at  any  time  over  the  past  forty  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  incalculable  costs  of  a  fail- 
ure of  deterrence  have  prompted  great  cau- 
tion in  this  area.  Thus,  we  have  long  de- 
ployed a  triad  of  strategic  systems — bomb- 
ers. IC3Ms  and  SLBMs— in  part  to  hedge 
against  the  failure  of  one  or  two  types  of  sys- 
tem. 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  will  deploy  a  mobile  ICBM.  While 
silo-based  missiles  continue  to  bring  many 
important  qualities  to  our  deterrent  posture 
at  low  cost,  they  cannot  provide  an  assured 
second-strike  capability.  We  are  left.  then, 
with  a  posture  in  which  the  bombers  must 
hedge  against  the  failure  of  the  SLBMs  and 
the  SLBMs  must  hedge  against  the  failure  of 
the  bombers. 

In  order  to  provide  a  truly  independent 
hedge,  the  bombers  must  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  airspace  without  the  benefit  of 
a  prior  attack  by  ballistic  missiles  and  to  de- 
liver weapons  against  a  significant  fraction 
of  the  Soviets'  most  important  assets.  The 
current  U.S.  force  of  bombers  and  nuclear 
cruise  missiles  is  challenged  by  on-going  im- 
provements in  Soviet  air  defenses.  E^ven 
when  the  electronic  countermeasures  on  the 
B-IB  are  fixed,  the  aircraft  will  eventually 
be  unable  to  penetrate  with  high  confidence 
the  most  densely  defended  regions  of  the  So- 
viet Union— the  areas  that  contain  the  most 
valuable  targets. 
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Disconnect  the  invasion  force  from  its 
central  command. 

Deny  the  enemy  his  "eyes"  by  destroying 
his  reconnaissance  assets  and  his  air  surveil- 
lance and  defense  radars. 

Lay  a  basis  for  sustained,  large-scale  air 
attacks  by  suppressing  and  destroying  other 
air  defense  assets. 

Neutralize  such  critical  threats  as  ballistic 
missiles  and  attack  aircraft,  which  could  be 
configured  for  delivery  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Punish  the  aggression  with  focused  attacks 
on  strategic  assets  deep  in  the  rear. 

In  prosecuting  such  a  campaign,  it  will  be 
politically  and  militarily  imperative  that 
U.S.  forces  be  able  to  conduct  their  oper- 
ations with  minimal  losses. 

Of  course,  land-based  and  naval  tactical 
aircraft  can  attack  these  targets  effectively. 
But  not  always  in  a  timely  manner.  It  can 
take  several  days  before  land-based  aircraft 
can  deploy  and  commence  high  Intensity 
combat  operations.  Moreover,  these  aircraft 
must  have  access  to  suitable  facilities  with 
range  of  their  targets.  Two  to  three  weeks 
could  be  required  to  assemble  a  force  of  sev- 
eral aircraft  carriers.  B-52s  and  B-ls  with 
current  munitions  can  reach  the  battle 
promptly,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
survive  exposure  to  advanced  air  defenses; 
they  would  have  to  await  the  arrival  of 
fighters  and  other  assets  needed  to  achieve 
air  superiority. 

Existing  bombers,  submarines,  and  surface 
ships  can  employ  long-range  cruise  missiles. 
But  mission  planners  would  need  detailed 
and  accurate  data  on  the  location  of  enemy 
air  defenses  and  on  the  nature  of  each  fixed 
target  before  cruise  missiles  could  be  effec- 
tively launched.  It  is  far  from  clear  that 
such  data  would  be  readily  available  In 
short-warning  scenarios.  Attacking  mobile 
targets,  such  as  moving  columns  of  vehicles, 
with  a  long-range  standoff  weapon  is  more 
problematical:  Bomber  crews  would  have  to 
rely  on  information  from  surveillance  plat- 
forms that  may  not  be  available  early  in  the 
conflict.  Even  if  such  Information  Is  avail- 
able In  near-real  time,  the  target  may  have 
moved  before  the  missile  arrives.  Analysis 
also  shows  that  because  of  their  limited  pay- 
loads,  large  numbers  of  these  expensive  mis- 
siles would  be  required. 

We  believe  that  the  B-2,  properly  equipped 
and  supported,  can  be  both  timely  and  effec- 
tive. The  impressive  performance  of  the  F- 
117  in  the  Gulf  War  demonstrated  the  dis- 
tinct advantages  of  stealth.  Like  the  F-117. 
the  B-2  will  be  able  to  operate  over  enemy 
territory  and  forces.  If  procured  In  signifl- 
cant  numbers,  it  can  perform  the  task  out- 
lined above  with  high  confidence.  For  exam- 
ple, the  programmed  force  of  B-2s  with  mu- 
nitions derived  from  existing  anti-armor 
weapons  could  provide  enough  sorties  In  a 
single  day  to  destroy  more  than  half  an  ar- 
mored division's  worth  of  vehicles.  Losses  of 
this  scale  would  blunt  a  multi-divisional  at- 
tack. Moreover,  the  B-2  could  achieve  these 
results  without  relying  on  other  surveillance 
platforms  to  provide  it  with  target  data. 

Munitions  for  the  B-2  would  be  relatively 
simple  and  Inexpensive,  in  part  because  they 
would  need  to  be  accurate  only  over  short 
distances.*  The  shorter  range  of  such  weap- 
ons also  provides  payload  efflciencies.  None 
of  the  B-2's  carriage  capacity  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  large  airframes  and  fuel  loads  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles. 

COST  COMPARISONS 

Given  the  choices  for  modernizing  the 
bombers,    what    are    the    comparative    at- 


tributes and  costs  of  possible  alternative 
forces? 

The  current  bomber  force  provides  a  bench- 
mark for  cost  and  capabllty.  At  present,  the 
U.S.  has  just  over  3O0  heavy  bombers.  Simply 
operating  and  maintaining  those  aircraft  for 
the  next  15  years  and  making  minimal  im- 
provements would  cost  about  $40  billion  (FY 
90  constant  dollars).  This  force  cannot  effec- 
tively attack  enemy  targets  until  tactical 
air  forces  won  air  superiority.  And  Its  ability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  wiil  continue  to 
decline. 

Figure  1  shows  three  possible  modernized 
bomber  force  structures:  (1)  the  currently 
programmed  force,  built  around  the  planned 
buy  of  75  B-2s:  (2)  a  force  that  consists  solely 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  cruise  missile 
carriers;  and  (3)  a  force  of  roughly  equal  cost 
that  Includes  a  smaller  number  of  B-2s.' 

Force  I — ^The  currently  programmed  bomb- 
er force  is  represented  by  Force  I  In  the  fig- 
ure below.  It  Includes  75  B-2  bombers,  all  of 
which  are  equipped  for  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional operations;  97  B-ls  would  retain 
their  primary  role  of  nuclear  penetrating 
bombers,  with  an  additional  100  B-S2H  bomb- 
ers to  carry  nuclear-armed  ACMs.  We  esti- 
mate that  this  force  would  cost  about  $80  bil- 
lion, a  figure  that  Includes  the  cost  to  de- 
velop and  acquire  specialized  conventional 
weapons  for  the  B-2;  to  complete  research 
and  development  on  the  B-2;  and  to  acquire, 
maintain,  and  operate  the  entire  fleet  for  15 
years.  Force  I  would  be  capable  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  conventional  missions.  This 
force  would  provide  a  robust  complement  to 
the  SLBM  force  as  well,  being  less  vulner- 
able to  defensive  counters  than  either  a  force 
of  cruise  missiles  alone  or  one  that  relied  on 
B-ls  to  penetrate. 

Force  n — If  no  B-2s  are  procured,  the  pro- 
grammed bomber  force  would  consist  solely 
of  around  100  B-52H  and  97  B-IB  aircraft.  All 
of  these  could  be  equipped  to  carry  cruise 
missiles,  but  START  would  permit  only 
around  100  to  carry  nuclear-armed  cruise 
missiles.  To  make  this  force  effective 
against  Soviet  air  defenses,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  purchase  a  sizable 
number  of  nuclear  ACMs  beyond  the  planned 
buy.  To  make  the  force  effective  in  conven- 
tional operations  without  depending  on  tac- 
tical forces  to  first  win  air  superiority,  we 
would  have  to  develop  and  procure  several 
thousand  new  long-range  conventional  cruise 
missiles.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  to  main- 
tain this  force  of  200  bombers  and  to  acquire 
and  maintain  their  weapons  for  15  years 
would  be  around  $51  billion."  The  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  5.000  conventional 
cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  a  sizable  number 
of  shorter-range  improved  conventional  mu- 
nitions, would  account  for  nearly  one-half  of 
this  cost.'' 

Force  n  would  be  very  capable  against 
fixed  targets  in  both  conventional  and.  for 
some  years  to  come,  nuclear  operations. 
However,  because  it  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  optimize  their  air  defenses  against  a  one- 
dimensional  cruise  missile  threat.  Force  n 
would  be  hard  to  keep  viable  as  an  independ- 
ent hedge.  This  force  would  also  be  less  re- 
sponsive In  regional  crises  than  a  B-2  force 
because  of  its  heavy  dependence  on  surveil- 
lance systems  for  targeting  information. 
Even  with  such  data.  Force  n  would  be  less 
effective  against  columns  of  moving  vehicles 
and  other  mobile  targets.  Finally,  this 
force — half  of  which  presumably  would  be 
comprised  of  the  30-year-old  B-52H— would  be 
increasingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  main- 
tain simply  because  of  airframe  age.  A  new 
cruise  missile  carrying  aircraft  could  be  de- 
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veloped  using  an  existing  airfittme.  While 
this  would  address  the  problem  of  airframe 
age,  it  would  cost  more  than  the  S51  billion 
figrure  cited  above. 

Force  m— For  approximately  the  same 
cost  as  Force  n,  the  United  States  could 
have  a  much  more  capable  force  by  procuring 
SO  B-2  bombers  and  retaining  100  current 
bombers  armed  with  ACMs  for  the  nuclear 
role.*  As  with  Force  I,  all  50  B-28  would  be 
equipped  for  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
operations.  We  estimate  the  15-year  cost  of 
this  force  to  be  approximately  S57  billion. 
This  exceeds  by  $6  billion  the  estimated  cost 
of  Force  n.  However,  when  one  adds  to  Force 
n'B  cost  the  likely  expense  of  cancelling  the 
B-2  contract  and  the  cost  of  airf^i-ame  mod- 
ernization, we  believe  that  the  costs  of  the 
two  options  are  essentially  the  same. 

Force  EH,  however,  would  have  real  short- 
comings: By  reducing  the  B-2  buy  from  75  to 
SO,  SAC  would  probably  not  be  able  to  keep 
any  B-2s  on  nuclear  alert  while  largescale 
conventional  operations  were  In  progress.  A 
force  of  50  total  B-28  would  also  have  little 
or  no  margin  against  the  accidental  loss  of 
aircraft  over  the  lifetime  of  the  B-2,  and  an 
inadequate  cushion  to  account  for  the  usual 
maintenance,  training,  and  test  require- 
ments that  can  keep  aircraft  temporarily 
offline.  One  could  rectify  many  of  these 
shortfalls  by  procuring  the  full  75  B-2s.  We 
estimate  that  the  15-year  cost  of  a  force  of  75 
B-28  and  around  100  cruise  missile  carrying 
bombers  would  be  approximately  S68  billion. 

PROGRAMMATIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

RAND'S  assessment  of  the  B-2's  develop- 
ment program— part  of  a  study  on  acquisi- 
tion practices — supports  a  conclusion  that 
the  program  has  taken  a  conservative  a.p- 
proach,  with  systematic  attention  to  identi- 
fying and  reducing  technical  risks  at  each 
step  before  proceeding  on  to  the  next. 

The  program's  extended  period  of  low-rate 
production  has  allowed  time  for  extensive 
testing.  Drawing  on  experience  in  analyzing 
other  aircraft  development  programs,  we  see 
no  technical  basis  for  further  delay  in  au- 
thorizing high-rate  production  of  the  B-2. 
While  the  test  program  is  certainly  not  com- 
plete, and  there  will  likely  be  some  difficul- 
ties revealed  in  future  tests,  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  the  cost  of  correcting  those 
problems  will  be  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  of  further  delaying  the  production  pro- 
gram. 

If  it  is  decided  not  to  acquire  the  B-2,  the 
United  States  should  immediately  begin  re- 
search and  development  of  an  air-launched 
conventional  cruise  missile."  Given  the  large 
number  of  missiles  needed,  a  primary  focus 
of  the  program  should  be  the  development  of 
low  cost  guidance  with  terminal  homing  sen- 
sors, which  are  major  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem's total  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

The  end  of  the  Cold  Weir  notwithstanding, 
continued  investments  are  warranted  in  ca- 
pabilities to  deter  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  and  friends  abroad.  A 
modernized  bomber  force  can  underwrite 
these  objectives  by  ensuring  an  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  airspace  and  by  providing 
invaluable  capabilities  to  react  promptly  to 
armed  aggression  without  dependence  of 
strategic  warning  and  access  to  foreign  bases 
early  in  a  crisis. 

Our  analyses  of  future  U.S.  security  needs, 
of  capabilities  and  costs  of  alternative  bomb- 
er forces,  and  of  the  B-2  program  itself  sup- 
port the  judgment  that  this  is  an  attractive 
system.  The  B-2's  unique  combination  of 
long  range,  low  obeervability,  and  man-in- 


the-loop  target  acquisition  and  guidance 
give  it  unparalleled  flexibility  and  respon- 
siveness in  power  projection  operations. 
When  equipped  with  short  range  attack  mis- 
siles, the  B-2  also  provides  a  hlgh-con- 
fldence,  long-term  means  of  penetrating  So- 
viet airspace,  which  other  options  do  not. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  B-2 
has  been  its  high  unit  cost.  However,  much 
of  the  B-2'8  cost  is  now  behind  us  and  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  equipping  the  cur- 
rent bomber  force  will  be  high  if  the  B-2  is 
not  procured.  Our  analysis  convinces  us  that 
when  one  compares  the  effectiveness  of  ap- 
proximately equal  cost  forces  with  and  with- 
out the  B-2,  the  B-2  force  is  clearly  superior. 

In  light  of  this,  we  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  high-rate  production  of 
the  B-2.  The  total  number  of  B-2s  to  procure 
need  not  be  decided  now. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  South  Korea 
are  other  examples. 

'The  Iraqi  example  shows  that  regional  agKressors 
can  win  the  opening  battle  but  lose  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Saddam  Hussein  had  been  even  a  mod- 
erately deft  barKalner,  be  might  well  have  staved  off 
an  attack  and  held  onto  some  of  his  gains. 

'India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa  have  ei- 
ther deployed  nuclear  weapons  or  could  do  so  within 
months  of  a  decision  to  do  so.  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Iran.  Iraq.  Libya.  North  Korea,  and  Taiwan  all  have 
or  have  had  sizable  nuclear  weapons  development 
programs.  See  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs  (S.  Hrg.  101-562).  U.S.  Senate. 
May  18.  1969.  p.  89. 

<Some  of  these  munitions  have  already  been  devel- 
oped for  the  fighter  force  and  were  proven  in  combat 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Others  would  need 
to  be  developed  and  procured  for  the  B-2. 

'Costs  shown  for  each  force  include  development, 
acquisition,  oiwratlon.  and  support  costs  for  the 
next  fifteen  years.  Costs  for  equipping  each  force 
with  weapons  are  included  as  well,  with  conven- 
tional weapons  costs  shown  below  the  horizontal 
line.  The  cost  of  the  tanker  force,  which  supports 
much  more  than  just  the  bomber  force,  has  not  been 
included.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is  assumed 
that  all  of  the  aircraft  and  weapons  are  phased  in  in- 
stantaneously at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteen-year 
period.  Note  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  costs  over 
the  next  15  years.  Nevertheless,  the  "instantaneous 
phase  in"  approach  does  offer  a  reasonable  basis  for 
comparison  among  options. 

•  In  addition,  one  would  have  to  add  to  this  the 
considerable  cost  of  cancelling  the  B-2  contract. 

'5000  conventional  cruise  missiles  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  one-thli-d  of  the  precision- 
guided  munitions  dropi>ed  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

■Because  of  START'S  generous  counting  rule  for 
penetrating  bombers.  Force  in  would  be  able  to 
carry  approximately  50%  more  warheads  than  the 
all-cruise  missile  foree  (Force  H).  Force  I.  with  75  B- 
28.  would  do  even  better. 

*  Other  measures  would  be  required  as  well  In  order 
to  ensure  the  survivability  of  existing  bombers. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL,  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legrls- 
latlve  progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  8. 

Mr.  Armey,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


the  re- 
include 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Spence. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  and  to  in 
elude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  (jONZalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1208.  A  letter  fi-om  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Acquisitions),  transmit- 
ting notification  that  major  defense  acquisi- 
tion programs  have  breached  the  ttoit  cost 
by  more  than  15  percent,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2431(bK3)(A);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1209.  A  letter  fl-om  the  Vice  Chairman,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(I):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1210.  A  letter  ftom  the  Vice  Chairman,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b){3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-19,  "Dlegal  Dumping  and 
Operating  An  Open  Dump  Fine  Increase 
Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1991",  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  Sec.  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-20.  "District  of  Columbia 
Paternity  Establishment  Temporary  Act  of 
1991".  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Sec.  l-233(c)(l); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1213.  A  letter  fTom  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-21,  "Citizens  Energy  Advi- 
sory Committee  Extension  Temporary 
Amendment  Act  of  1991",  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Sec.  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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1214.  A  letter :  :rom  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tr&nsnilttlng  the  10th  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers [MFO]  atid  certain  financial  informa- 
tion conceming]  U.S.  Government  participa- 
tion in  that  organization  for  the  period  end- 
ing January  isj  1991.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3425;  to  the  Comhilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  e]qp<>rt  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  conu^erclally  to  Portugal  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DTC+26-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  C(  >mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1216.  A  letter  I  rom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  no^fication  of  the  termination 
of  the  designatton  as  danger  pay  locations 
for  Riyadh  an^  the  Eastern  Province  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  i^uant  to  5  U.S.C.  5928;  to 
the  Committee  c  n  Foreign  Affairs. 

1217.  A  letter  firom  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  CcUection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  t  ne  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCi  i  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
133S(b);  to  the  O  immlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  CcUection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  t  le  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  propose*  1  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OC!  I  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Ci  immlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  t  le  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  propose<l  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  (Kli  I  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Ci  immlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  t  le  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  propose<.  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCi  I  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  C<  immlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1221.  A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's 1991  ISocial  Security  Annual  Re- 
port including  financial  statements,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  i04;  30  U.S.C.  936(b);  42  U.S.C. 
1382(e)(3)(B);  to  ihe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ! 


REPORTS  OF  1  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clausa  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  wire  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referen(je  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins^ilar  Affairs.  H.R.  479.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  NAtional  Trails  System  Act  to 
designate  the  California  National  Historic 
Trail  and  Pony]  Express  National  Historic 


Trail  as  components  of  the  National  Trails 
System;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102-48). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  904.  A  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
pare a  national  historic  landmark  theme 
study  on  African  American  history.  (Rept. 
102-49).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1143.  A  bill 
to  authorize  a  study  of  nationally  significant 
places  in  American  labor  history.  (Rept.  102- 
50).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA: 
H.R.  2228.  A  bill  to  include  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa  in  the  program  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
SCHUMER.  Mr.  FUVKE,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.      Mr.     HORTON.      Mr. 

Lent,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 

ACKERMAN,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  TOWNS. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lowey 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Fish, 

and  Mr.  McHugh): 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  tricenten- 
nlal  of  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  MFinuE,  Mr.  QuxLLEN,  and  Mr.  Cox  of 
California. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  525:  Mr.  MORAN. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Fawell,  and 
Mr.  James. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs. 
BOXER,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
BONioR,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr. 
Camp. 


H.R.  784:  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT  and  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  CX»LLIN8  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  ECKART. 
Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Smpph 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  1367:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  FoGUETTA.  and  Mr.  Mur- 

THA. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  JEFFERSON, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hobson, 
and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  BACCHUS,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Sundquist.  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  1510:  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1511:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1557:  Mr.  SWETT  and  Mr.  PICKETT. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  1749:  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1794:  Mr.  ECKART  and  Mr.  ROE. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  ROE. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  CLEMENT, 
and  Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  CKWDLING,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  2089:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GUARiNi,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  CouGHUN,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  kolter,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
SMrrn  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Mr.  Hun-o,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lan- 
T08,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  BiLBRAY. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help,  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth.  He  unll  not  suffer  thy  foot  to 
be  moved:  he  that  keepth  thee  vnll  not 
slumber.— Fsa.lm  121:1-3. 

Jehovah— Rapha,  the  Lord  our  heal- 
er, we  are  grateful  that  our  President 
is  recovering  and  expected  to  return  to 
full  service.  Thank  you. 

We  are  also  thankful  that  our  Chap- 
lain is  recovering  well  from  his  mild 
heart  attack  last  week  and  is  expected 
at  this  point  to  be  back  with  us  soon. 
Help  him.  Lord,  the  man  who  con- 
stantly intercedes  for  us. 

Lord,  we  are  not  ready  to  let  these 
people  go  but  we  are  reminded  that  our 
loved  ones  are  like  library  books  on 
loan  and  with  due  dates  that  are  un- 
known. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you: 
The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you:  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 2  o'clock  p.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  2  p.m.  today,  the  Senate  will 
begin  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  S.  429,  the  retail  price  maintenance 
bill.  Cloture  has  been  filed  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed,  and  the  vote  on  invok- 
ing cloture  will  occur  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, immediately  upon  conclusion  of 
another  roUcall  vote  ordered  to  occur 
at  2:13  p.m.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
the  cloture  vote  will  occur  tomorrow 
some  time  shortly  after  2:30  p.m. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  9, 1991) 

PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  HEALTH 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  relief  and  that  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  at  the  good  reports  this 
morning  of  President  Bush's  health. 
His  return  to  the  White  House  and  re- 
sumption of  nornial  activities  indicate 
that  the  incident  of  irregular  heart 
rhythm  he  experienced  this  weekend 
was  a  minor  and  correctable  condition 
which  need  not  imply  longer  term 
health  problems. 

The  President's  condition  has  evi- 
dently stabilized  and  we  are  advised 
the  outlook  for  a  good  recovery  is  ex- 
cellent. 

All  of  us  who  know  President  Bush 
personally  have  been  impressed  with 
his  physical  stamina  and  his  high  level 
of  energy;  his  consistent  good  health 
reports  have  reflected  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  keeps  fit  and  is  physically 
active. 

The  health  of  any  President  is  natu- 
rally of  interest  to  the  Nation  as  it  is 
to  his  immediate  family.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  al!  Americans  were  con- 
cerned and  many  a  little  alarmed  at 
the  news  of  his  hospitalization  on  Sat- 
urday. So  it  was  a  relief  to  learn  that 
the  condition  for  which  he  was  ob- 
served is  both  relatively  common  and 
easily  treatable.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  excellent  care  President  Bush  will 
receive  will  ensure  that  every  possible 
effort  is  made  to  restore  him  to  his 
customary  excellent  condition  of 
health. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  his 
administration  on  the  forthcoming, 
open,  and  prompt  public  information 
which  was  made  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  White  House.  The  policy  of 
complete  and  prompt  disclosure  did 
much  to  allay  concern,  and  it  is  ex- 
actly what  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  expect  of  President  Bush 
in  this  respect. 

All  of  us  hope  and  pray  for  his  com- 
plete recovery  from  this  incident,  and 
we  know  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  but  all  Americans  join  in  that 
hope.  Mrs.  Bush  and  the  President's 
family  have  our  best  wishes  and  pray- 
ers as  well. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  p.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quonim  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levdj]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


KURDISH  REFUGEES 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  who  has  seen  the  pictures  of 
the  Kurdish  refugees  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  mountains  has  been  moved  and 
enraged.  Squalid  conditions,  diarrhea, 
malnourishment,  and  disease  have 
brought  the  Kurds  the  death  and  devas- 
tation they  sought  to  escape  when  they 
fled  Saddam  Hussein's  army. 

But.  Mr.  President,  some  Americans 
are  expressing  emotions  of  a  different 
sort.  Let  me  quote,  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  the  words  of 
Army  Reserve  Lt.  Patricia  Lessor.  She 
spoke  of  her  worries  from  a  United 
States-built  tent  camp  near  Zakhu, 
Iraq,  as  she  processed  Kurdish  refugees. 

Said  Lieutenant  Lessor: 

I  feel  g-ood  about  what  I'm  iolag  here,  but 
I  also  feel  like  I'm  leading  lambs  to  the 
slaughter.  We're  taking  care  of  them  and  ev- 
erything's fine  for  now,  but  what  happens 
when  we  go? 

That  is  the  question  of  the  hour  for 
the  Kurds  and  for  our  military.  It  is  a 
question  Saddam  Hussein  would  like 
the  world  to  leave  unanswered.  But  it 
is  a  question  that  can  no  longer  be 
avoided. 

I  have  just  returned  from  visiting  the 
border  areas  of  Turkey  and  Iraq,  with 
Senators  Exon  and  Robb  where  we  wit- 
nessed first-hand  the  tragedy  of  the 
Kurdish  people. 

We  stood  in  a  makeshift  graveyard 
below  one  camp  and  watched  a  family 
dig  an  infant  daughter's  grave.  We  vis- 
ited a  Dutch  hospital  tent  where  dying 
babies  lay  motionless  next  to  their 
mothers.   Despite  his  failure   in   war. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ickntifies  satements  or  inscnions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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these  are  the  i  ligns  of  success  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  m  this  effort  to  destroy 
the  Kurdish  people  once  and  for  all. 

Amid  the  ap^ling  tragedy  there  are 
heroic  efforts  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
the  Kurds.  We  witnessed  the  awesome 
logistical  mlglit  of  the  U.S.  military 
and  its  lifesavi  ng  results.  When  finally 
ordered  to  the  task  of  saving  Kurdish 
lives,  the  U.S.  military  brought  ra- 
tions, water,  tlankets,  and  tents  with 
impressive  effi(  iiency. 

Huge  tent  cities  are  being  built 
quickly.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
will  be  saved  fi  om  a  slow  death  caused 
by  malnutritioD  and  disease,  by  harsh 
elements  of  ccld  and  snow  and,  later 
heat  and  droug  it. 

The  death  rate  is  now  dropping,  but 
the  potential  f(  ir  devastating  epidemics 
remains. 

To  escape  the  vengeance  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  over  a  million  Kurds  left  their 
cities  and  villages  for  the  harsh  uncer- 
tainties of  ths  high  country.  Right 
now,  to  save  li  res.  the  primary  goal  of 
our  military  1:  fesavers  and  the  inter- 
national comm  unity  is  to  convince  the 
Kurds  to  leave  ;he  mountains. 

And  the  Kurds  are  now  coming  off 
the  mountains  to  these  tent-cities  for 
one  reason:  They  trust  the  United 
States  to  protect  them  from  Saddam 
Hussein's  retribution.  That  was  the 
message  given  to  us  over  and  over 
again  by  the  re:  ugees. 

But  a  great  uncertainty  remains:  will 
the  Kurds  use  the  tent  cities  as  tem- 
porary homes  iis  they  hope?  Can  they 
ever  find  perrianent  safety  in  their 
own  hometowni  i? 

In  Friday's  N  jw  York  Times,  a  young 
man  newly  n  turned  to  his  village 
under  the  prot€ction  of  U.S.  troops  was 
asked,  "Do  yo>i  feel  safe  now?"  Given 
the  permanent  state  of  war  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  his  maintained  with  the 
Kurds,  his  ansuer  was  predictable:  "If 
you  want  the  truth,  no.  We  are  scared 
they  win  do  soiiething  to  us." 

Our  Govemm  jnt  has  not  yet  said  how 
long  the  Kurd  I  will  be  protected  by 
U.S.  and  allied  forces.  The  tent  cities' 
Internal  admlnJ  stration  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  Uiited  Nations.  But  the 
U.N.  unit  is  a  civilian  operation  rather 
than  a  protecti'  ^e  military  unit. 

CTearly,  it  is  vital  to  maintain  mili- 
tary security  in  the  refugee  camps  and 
the  zones  surroimding  them.  There  are 
two  ways  to  guarantee  this  security: 
keep  allied  and  U.S.  forces  in  place,  or 
work  to  authqrize  an  unprecedented 
U.N.  military  presence. 

The  United  N^^-ions  has  not  sent  pro- 
tective forces  tt)  a  nation  without  a  re- 
quest from  thai  country.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances in  Iraq  demand  some  new 
approaches  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
necessary  to  b*gin  shaping  new  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

These  new  ijrlnclples  should  allow 
protection  of  refugees  on  the  sovereign 
soil  of  a  country,  even  without  its 
agreement:  Flrft.  by  a  U.N.  protective 


force  that  is  an  adjunct  to  the  civilian 
refugee  administration;  and  second, 
where  that  refugee  problem  has  been 
created  as  the  result  of  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force 
against  that  country. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  new  world  order,  it 
should  begin  in  this  place  and  at  this 
time,  along  the  Iraq-Turkey  border 
with  or  without  the  agreement  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

After  too  long  a  delay,  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  forces  responded 
in  an  appropriate  manner  intervening 
to  alleviate  the  massive  suffering  of 
the  Kurdish  people. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Decency,  compassion,  and  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  demanded  that  we 
do  so.  It  is  now  time  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  a  precedent  and  take 
an  imjwrtant  step  toward  achieving  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  world.  The  civ- 
ilized world,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  guarantee  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  Kurds  from  Saddam 
Hussein. 

It  is  important  for  U.S.  forces  to 
withdraw  as  early  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Our  troops  want  to  come 
home  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  For 
this  to  happen,  however,  the  United 
Nations  will  have  to  fill  the  military 
role  now  being  played  by  the  United 
States  and  allied  forces  in  protection  of 
the  refugee  enclaves. 

President  Harry  Truman  presided 
over  this  Nation  in  the  difficult  early 
years  between  the  end  of  World  War  11 
and  the  beginning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1946  he  said,  "We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  preservation  of  peace 
between  nations  requires  the  United 
Nations  Organization  composed  of  all 
the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
who  are  willing  jointly  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  to  ensure  peace." 

Mr.  President,  the  necessity  of  inter- 
national force  remains,  and  so  must 
the  willingness  to  deploy  these  U.N. 
protective  forces  if  we  are  in  fact  going 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility  which 
we  have  now  undertaken  along  the 
Turkish  and  Iraqi  border. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quonmi  has  been  observed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAUREN  SUTTON  AND 
AUDRA  SZCZERBINSKI 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  rise  to  recognize  two  outstanding 
West  Virginians,  Lauren  Sutton  and 
Audra  Szczerbinski.  Lauren  and  Audra 
are  2  of  the  100  selected  winners  in  the 
1990-91  Young  Writers  Contest.  This 
international  competition  received 
18,000  entries  submitted  by  first 
through  eighth  graders.  The  competi- 
tion is  designed  to  complement  the  on- 
going classroom  writing  program  and 
to  develop  in  the  students  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  with  language 
skills. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children,  I  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  potential  of 
our  youth  and  I  have  tremendous  faith 
in  their  abilities.  It  is  truly  inspiring 
for  me  to  see  these  accomplishments 
commended.  By  recognizing  these  stu- 
dents, we  must  also  acknowledge  the 
valuable  contributions  of  the  educators 
who  have  provided  support  and  gruld- 
ance  In  this  endeavor. 

Nine-year-old  Lauren  is  in  the  third 
grade  at  Emerson  Elementary  School 
in  Parkersburg,  WV.  Along  with 
achieving  academic  excellence,  Lauren 
possesses  a  passion  for  sports  and  is  ac- 
tively Involved  in  Girl  Scouts.  Audra, 
age  13,  attends  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  in 
Weirton,  WV.  In  addition  to  school  ac- 
tivities, she  participates  in  numerous 
sporting  events.  Both  of  these  girls 
symbolize  the  confidence  we  have  in 
our  youth  of  today  in  the  pursuit  of 
high  standards  and  personal  goals. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  West  Virginians  join  me  in  con- 
grratulating  Lauren  and  Audra  on  this 
outstanding  achievement. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,242d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

Last  Friday  Thomas  Sutherland  cele- 
brated his  60th  birthday— in  captivity. 
To  honor  him,  the  Beirut  newspaper 
An-Nahar  printed  a  hopeful  message 
from  his  wife.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Associated 
Press  article  that  includes  excerpts 
from  this  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wife  Of  U.S.  Educator  Sends  Birthday 
Message  to  Him  In  CAPTrvrrv 

(By  Donna  Abu-Nasr) 

Beirut.  Lebanon.— American  hostage 
Thomas  Sutherland  turned  60  today,  and  his 
wife  sent  birthday  greetings  to  the  educator 
kidnapped  by  a  pro-Iranian  group  nearly  six 
years  a«:o. 

"For  this  extra-special  day  this  year  we 
sent  our  gifts  to  reach  you  as  they  can."  said 
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Jean  Sutherland's  message,  published  today 
Id  the  prestigious  Beirut  daily  An-Nahar. 

"From  us  all  our  love,  strength,  loyalty, 
hope,  faith,  hearts,  minds,  spirits  and 
works,"  said  her  note.  "We  exist  in  health 
and  well-being  but  do  not  live  without  you. 

"Know  that  your  families  and  friends  ev- 
erywhere honor  you  and  are  constant  in 
their  prayer  for  peace  and  release."  the  mes- 
sage said.  "May  we  two  in  June  find  each 
other  on  our  mountain  to  celebrate  as  one 
again  our  extra-special  anniversary." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  in  the  United  States. 
where  she  is  spending  time  with  her  family. 
The  Sutherlands  have  three  daughters  who 
live  and  work  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
Lebanon,  where  she  does  volunteer  teaching. 

The  Scottish-bom  Sutherland,  of  Fort  Col- 
lins. Colo.,  has  been  held  longer  than  any 
Western  hostage  except  American  journalist 
Terry  Anderson. 

Sutherland  was  dean  of  agriculture  and 
food  sciences  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  when  he  was  kidnapped  June  9,  19S5. 

Islamic  Jihad,  or  Islamic  Holy  War,  the 
pro-Iranian  Shiite  Muslim  faction  admits 
holding  him. 

The  same  faction  also  claims  to  hold  An- 
derson. 43,  of  Lorain.  Ohio. 

Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  The  AP.  is  the  longest-held  Western  hos- 
tage. He  was  kidnapped  in  Beirut  on  March 
16.  1985. 

In  addition  to  Sutherland  and  Anderson,  11 
other  Westerners  are  missing  in  Lebanon. 
They  include  four  Americans,  four  Britons, 
two  Germans  and  an  Italian. 

The  last  word  on  Sutherland's  welfare 
came  from  former  U.S.  hostage  Frank  Reed, 
who  was  freed  April  30,  1990,  after  being  held 
captive  by  Shiite  militants  for  3  years. 

Shortly  after  his  release,  Reed  said  he  had 
spent  "the  good  part  of  two  years"  with 
Sutherland  and  Anderson.  He  said  he  last 
saw  Sutherland  in  February  1989. 

Sutherland's  birthday  comes  a  few  days 
after  Iranian  President  Hashemi  Rafsanjani 
wound  up  a  visit  to  Syria,  where  sources  said 
he  discussed  the  Western  hostages  with  Syr- 
ian President  Hafez  Assad. 

Both  Syria  and  Iran  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  the  release  of  some  of  the 
former  hostages. 

Iran,  which  disclaims  any  role  in  the 
kidnappings,  has  close  ties  with  the  militant 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  parent  group  of  the  Lebanese  ex- 
tremist factions  holding  most  of  the  hos- 
tages. 

Syria,  with  40,000  troops  in  Lebanon,  is  the 
main  powerbroker  in  the  country. 

But  Iranian  sources  close  to  Rafsanjani's 
delegation  indicated  the  hostages  would  not 
be  freed  until  Israel  releases  an  estimated  300 
Shiite  prisoners  it  holds. 

The  prisoners  Include  Hezbollah  activist 
Sheik  Abdul-Karlm  Obeid.  who  was  kid- 
napped by  helicopter-borne  Israeli  para- 
troopers from  his  village  of  Jibsheet  in  south 
Lebanon  In  July  1987. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  PRICE-FIXING  ACT  OF 
1991— MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  debate  will  resume 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  429,  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act  regarding  retail  competi- 
tion. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  my  understanding  that  we  are  now 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  429? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  F>rice 
Fixing  Act  of  1991,  a  bill  which  Sen- 
ators RuDMAN,  Gorton,  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  30  of  our  colleagues. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consumer  bill  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  Congress.  It  comes  to  the 
floor  following  years  of  careful  study 
and  numerous  changes  and  amend- 
ments which  have  improved  the  bill. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
10  to  4  to  send  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
without  recommendation,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  body. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  We  are  not 
today  debating  the  question  of  the 
merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  the  bill.  We 
are  actually  debating  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  this  bill.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  invoke  cloture  so  that  we 
will  indeed  get  on  to  disjuss  the  bill  it- 
self. But  I  hope  in  this  opening  state- 
ment to  make  it  clear  what  the  bill 
does  do  and  also  to  make  clear  to  my 
colleagues  what  it  does  not  do. 

S.  429  has  a  simple  purpose.  It  would 
make  clear,  in  the  antitrust  laws,  that 
the  prices  consumers  pay  for  goods 
should  be  set  by  free  and  open  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace,  not  by  con- 
spiracies to  fix  high  prices. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  our 
President — who,  I  might  say  par- 
enthetically, I  hope  is  recovering  and 
will  soon  be  back  on  the  job.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
when  I  say  that  we  wish  him  well  and 
we  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery.  I  was 
pleased  that  our  President,  before  he 
became  ill,  in  making  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  chose  the  sub- 
ject of  the  power  of  free  enterprise 
when    he    addressed    that    graduating 


class.  He  noted  how  important  it  is 
that  people  be  able  to  pursue  their  eco- 
nomic goals  free  from  restraint. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  the 
right  of  a  discounter  to  sell  his  or  her 
product  at  whatever  price  he  or  she  de- 
cides it  is  to  be  sold. 

I  agree  completely  that  people  ought 
to  be  able  to  pursue  their  economic 
goals  free  fi-om  restraint,  and  that  is 
what  this  legislation  is  all  about:  free 
enterprise,  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  in 
a  free  marketplace.  In  our  economic 
system,  we  believe  businesses  ought  to 
be  free  to  decide  how  they  wrill  do  busi- 
ness, how  they  will  sell  a  product,  how 
they  will  price  a  product.  Price  fixing 
is  antithetical  to  the  free  market. 
Price  fixing  undermines  competition 
and  hurts  everyone,  especially  consum- 
ers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  life  and 
the  reality  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
some  who  will  oppose  this  bill  are  the 
very  same  Members  of  this  body  who 
will  make  the  greatest  speeches  back 
home  about  the  free  enterprise  system. 
This  bill,  if  you  believe  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  should  become  the  law 
of  the  land  because  all  it  does  is  says 
that  a  discounter,  a  merchant,  may  sell 
the  product  at  whatever  price  he  or  she 
wants  to  and  can  raise  the  price  or 
lower  the  price  and  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  intervene. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  price  fix- 
ing has  cost  American  consumers  S20 
billion  a  year  for  everything  from  cam- 
eras and  VCR's  and  TV  sets  and  radios 
to  clothes.  Much  of  the  clothes  that  are 
being  sold  in  the  marketplace  these 
days  have  a  set  price  because  the  man- 
ufacture is  setting  the  price  and  will 
not  permit  the  discounters  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price.  Some  discounters  have  lost 
the  product  because  a  competitor  com- 
plained and  the  manufacture  withdrew 
the  product  from  the  discounter. 

I  remember  when  we  had  this  bill  be- 
fore us  in  the  past,  some  furniture  mer- 
chants from  North  Carolina  came  to 
me  and  said,  "Senator,  please  get  this 
legislation  through.  Without  it,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  survive."  We  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  getting  it  through.  And  some 
of  those  same  furniture  stores  that 
were  trying  to  make  a  living  selling  at 
a  discount,  I  am  told,  are  no  longer  in 
business. 

This  bill  would  stop  manufacturers 
and  high-priced  retailers  from  forcing 
discounters  to  raise  their  prices  or  lose 
a  product  line.  I  am  sure  many  of  us  in 
this  body  a  week  ago  Sunday  noon  saw 
on  national  TV  where  a  man  in  busi- 
ness in  California  selling  tennis  rack- 
ets at  some  very  modest  discount  was 
told  by  the  manufacture  Prince  that  he 
was  being  cut  off  and  would  no  longer 
have  a  supply  because  he  was  selling 
his  tennis  rackets  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  which  they  had  set. 

This  bill,  without  raising  taxes,  with- 
out adding  to  the  deficit,  without  cre- 
ating  a   new   bureaucracy,    will   save 
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ing  this  bill  would  be  good  for  the 
consumer.  It  would  probably  be  his- 
toric if  the  NAM  ever  came  out  for 
anything  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  Methinks  when  he  says 
defeating  it  would  help  the  consumers, 
that  he  is  attempting  to  beguile  the 
American  public. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers do  not  want  this  bill.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not 
want  this  bill.  The  Business  Round- 
table  does  not  want  this  bill.  They  talk 
free  enterprise,  but  they  oppose  the 
right  of  a  store  owner  to  sell  his  or  her 
products  at  whatever  price  he  or  she 
feels  is  fair.  That  is  free  enterprise. 
That  is  what  free  enterprise  is  all 
about.  Controlling  prices  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  free  enterprise. 

Give  me  one  good  reason  why  anyone 
should  be  precluded  from  selling  prod- 
ucts at  whatever  price  the  merchant 
feels  is  right.  If  I,  as  a  merchant,  want 
to  sell  at  half  the  profit  as  my  competi- 
tor and  sell  maybe  three  times  as 
much,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should 
say  that  I  cannot  do  that?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  stand  squarely  be- 
hind the  right  of  the  consumer  to  buy 
at  that  lower  price?  I  think  not. 

These  big  companies  have  the  audac- 
ity to  argue  that  this  legislation  is  not 
needed  and  even  that  it  will  hurt  con- 
sumers. That,  to  me,  is  totally  unbe- 
lievable. 

Is  there  any  question  who  is  on  the 
side  of  the  consumer?  Between  the 
NAM,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Business  Roundtable  and  such  groups 
as  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Consumers  Union,  AARP. 
who  should  we  believe  about  what  is 
needed  for  strong  antitrust  enforce- 
ment; the  U.S.  Chamber  or  the  biparti- 
san State  attorneys  general?  For  me 
and  the  American  people  I  think  those 
answers  are  easy. 

It  is  now  time  we  enact  this  impor- 
tant bill  into  law.  For  years,  this  body 
has  repeatedly  reaffirmed  the  right  of 
consumers  to  free  and  open  markets, 
unfettered  by  price-fixing  conspiracies 
which  distort  and  undermine  true  com- 
petition. In  the  1970"s,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act, 
which  repealed  antitrust  exemptions 
for  State  antitrust  laws.  These  fair 
trade  laws  permitted  manufacturers  to 
fix  minimum  prices. 

In  the  1980's  Congress  repeatedly 
added  to  the  Justice  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  a  restriction  prohibit- 
ing the  Justice  Department  from  at- 
tacking the  longstanding  court  rule 
that  price-fixing  conspiracies  between 
a  manufacturer  and  its  dealers  are 
automatically  illegal  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Now  in  the  1990's  we  are  called  upon 
to  resurrect  the  antitrust  prohibition 
on  vertical  price  fixing,  which  can  no 
longer  be  enforced  by  private  litigants 


because  of  recent  hostile  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

No  Member  of  this  body  would  ques- 
tion the  need  to  ensure  that  consumers 
continue  to  have  open  access  to  a  vi- 
brant and  competitive  retail  system. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  some  question 
about  whether  price  fixing  hurts  com- 
petition, and  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  entire  Senate  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  proconsumer  legislation. 

The  business  interests  who  oppose 
this  bill  claim  that  price  fixing  is  not  a 
problem.  They  even  argue  price  fixing 
is  a  good  thing  because  manufacturers 
need  to  be  able  to  set  high  prices  in 
order  to  be  able  to  atssure  full  service 
to  customers.  That  argument  is  totally 
absurd.  It  is  fallacious.  K  the  goal  is 
really  better  service,  the  manufacturer 
can  require,  either  before  or  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  that  the  retailer 
provide  such  service  as  a  condition  for 
selling  the  product  to  the  retailer.  The 
manufacturer  can  actually  require  by 
contract  that  service  or  warranties  or 
even  clean  showrooms  are  necessary 
conditions  for  the  sale  of  the  product. 
They  can  do  it  now  and  they  would  be 
able  to  do  it  after  the  passage  of  this 
law. 

What  kind  of  service  is  needed  by  a 
consumer  wanting  to  buy  clothes? 
When  the  mother  or  father  goes  into 
that  store  to  buy  clothes  for  the  child 
and  gets  a  discount  on  the  pants  or  on 
the  jumper  suit  or  on  the  baby  carriage 
or  whatever  it  may  be — what  kind  of 
ser\'ice  is  needed?  Or  on  toys?  Or  a  ten- 
nis racket  for  the  child?  The  extra 
service  argument  is  fallacious,  it  is 
specious;  it  is  a  phony  argument. 

I  would  say  further,  try  to  get  service 
today  from  any  store  regardless  of  the 
price  you  pay.  I  have  tried.  I  know. 
First,  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  your 
telephone  call  answered.  I  have  tried 
with  the  finest  retailers.  They  tell  me, 
oh,  yes,  they  will  service  the  TV  set. 
Just  bring  it  back  to  the  store — all  120 
pounds  of  it — and  we  will  take  care  of 
it  for  you  when  you  bring  it  back.  The 
service  issue  is  a  phony  issue. 

Try  selling  that  argument  to  a  col- 
lege student  buying  a  computer  or  a 
stereo.  Big  business  argues  that  this 
bill  is  unnecessary  because  price  fixing 
is  not  a  problem.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  sell  that  su'gument  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  read  that  in  the  last  6 
weeks,  the  State  attorneys  general  set- 
tled two  huge  price-fixing  cases.  In 
March,  the  attorneys  general  forced 
Mitsubishi  to  disgorge  $7.95  million,  al- 
most $8  million  in  overcharges  and  pay 
them  back  to  consumers.  The  next 
month,  50  attorneys  general  announced 
that  Nintendo  agreed  to  pay  up  to  $25 
million  to  consumers  who  brought 
home  video  consoles  at  fixed  minimum 
prices.  Nintendo  also  haxi  to  pay  $5  mil- 
lion in  damages.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
big  successes  at  the  State  level. 
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In  1989,  the  attorneys  general  recov- 
ered $16  million  in  overcharges  from 
Panasonic  for  fixing  prices  on  a  variety 
of  consumer  electronics  products.  And 
the  AG's  also  had  similar  success 
against  Minolta  for  fixing  prices  on 
cameras. 

No  one  should  believe  the  manufac- 
turers when  they  say  price  fixing  is  not 
happening.  And  no  one  should  believe 
them  when  they  say  price  fixing  is  a 
good  thing.  It  is  evil;  it  hurts  everyone 
of  us;  it  is  un-American  and  is  contrary 
to  every  concept  of  free  enterprise  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  had. 

America  is  famous  for  its  robust  re- 
tailing networks.  In  fact  the  adminis- 
tration is  busy  right  now  negotiating 
with  Japan  to  bring  ovu*  brand  of  retail 
competition  to  Japanese  consumers  as 
part  of  the  structural  impediments  ini- 
tiative. President  Bush  believes  a  more 
competitive  market  in  Japan  will  cre- 
ate greater  opportunities  for  American 
products  there.  I  think  this  initiative 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  both  for 
American  business  and  for  Japanese 
consumers. 

All  consumers  deserve  discount 
prices,  if  the  merchant  is  willing  to 
offer  them  instead  of  fixed  prices. 
While  I  agree  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  we  could  export  to  Japan  is  our 
retailing  system,  we  must  first  be  sure 
to  protect  it  here  at  home.  We  cannot 
let  price  fixing  undermine  the  ability 
of  the  marketplace  to  set  prices.  We 
must  care  at  least  as  much  about  our 
own  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  protect  our  re- 
tailing system  and  American  consum- 
ers in  three  ways.  First,  it  would  codify 
the  well-established  principle  that  re- 
sale price-fixing  agreements  are,  per 
se,  unlawful.  This  principle,  long  en- 
dorsed by  the  courts  and  by  Congress, 
is  based  on  the  obvious  fact  that  price 
fixing  is  harmful  to  competition. 

Second,  the  bill  would  clarify  the  evi- 
dentiary standard  for  jury  consider- 
ation of  certain  price-fixing  agree- 
ments between  manufacturers  and 
their  retailers.  The  current  standard 
which  has  developed  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Monsanto  has  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  a  victim  of  a 
price-flxlng  conspiracy  to  prove  his  or 
her  case. 

The  evidentiary  standard  in  the  bill 
would  make  clear  what  constitutes  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  conspiracy  for  a 
case  to  survive  sunmiary  judgment. 
The  bill  says  that  a  jury  should  be  able 
to  consider  the  facts  of  a  case  where 
the  plaintiff  shows,  one,  that  its  sup- 
plier received  a  request  from  one  of 
plaintiffs  competitors  that  the  sup- 
plier eliminate  the  discounter.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  The  bill  says  that  a  jury 
can  consider  the  facts  of  a  case  where 
the  plaintiff  shows  that  its  supplier  re- 
ceived a  request  from  one  of  plaintiffs 
competitors  that  the  supplier  elimi- 
nate the  discounter.  The  competition's 


competitive  store  calls  or  writes  a  let- 
ter and  complains  about  the  discount. 

Second,  that  because  of  such 
repquest,  the  supplier  terminated  the 
plaintiff.  And  finally,  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  a  retailer  to 
terminate  another  retailer  in  order  to 
eliminate  price  competition  is  illegal 
and  you  should  not  have  to  prove  that 
a  specific  price  or  price  level  was 
agreed  upon. 

That  is  pretty  elementary  stuff.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  have  to  be  a  col- 
lege graduate,  a  law  school  graduate, 
or  a  professor  in  order  to  understand 
the  elementary  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  facts  in  those  instances  about 
which  we  speak  actually  speak  louder 
than  the  words.  The  dealer  has  been 
cut  off  because  he  or  she  cut  prices. 
Ofter  the  discount  retfciler  is  the  only 
price  competition  for  the  high-priced 
retailer.  Once  that  competition  is  gone, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  agree- 
ment on  a  price  or  price  level;  prices 
just  naturally  go  up. 

A  lot  has  been  said  by  opponents 
about  what  this  bill  does.  I  think  I 
should  respond  by  clarifying  exactly 
what  this  bill  does  not  do.  It  would  not 
change  the  law  on  agreements  between 
a  manufacturer  and  its  retailers  which 
do  not  have  to  do  with  price. 

Let  me  explain  that  to  my  col- 
leagues. In  other  words,  agreements 
about  service  or  warranties  or  how 
clean  to  keep  the  floors  would  not  be 
prohibited  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Such  agreements  are  reviewed  by  the 
courts  under  a  more  lenient  so-called 
rule-of-reason  test  and  would  unaf- 
fected by  this  bill.  More  specifically, 
the  bill  would  not  limit  the  manufac- 
turer's ability  to  require  a  dealer  to 
comply  with  certain  service,  warranty, 
or  other  nonprice  obligations,  and  the 
manufacturer  could  terminate  a  dealer 
who  failed  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  to  make  it  clear,  that 
even  after  the  iMissage  of  this  bill,  the 
manufacturer  could  require  the  dealer 
to  provide  service,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice the  manufacturer  wants;  the  manu- 
facturer can  provide  a  warranty  or  any 
other  kind  of  nonprice  obligation,  and 
that  would  not  be  illegal. 

Manufactiu'ers  also  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  establish  regional  terri- 
tories, exclusive  contracts,  and  other 
forms  of  distributional  arrangements 
that  they  desire.  The  bill  also  makes  it 
clear  that  it  would  not  apply  to  maxi- 
mum resale  price  agreements.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  held  that  these 
agreements  to  fix  low  prices  are,  per  se, 
illegal.  S.  429,  while  writing  into  law 
the  per  se  rule  for  minimum  price  fix- 
ing, would  leave  to  the  courts  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  maximum  price  fixing 
agreements  should  instead  be  treated 
under  a  rule-of-reason  analysis. 

The  bill  also  does  nothing  to  change 
the  holding  in  the  1919  Supreme  Court 
opinion  of  United  States  versus  Colgate 


and  Co.  that  unilateral  conduct  by  the 
manufacturer  is  not  actionable.  Under 
Colgate,  a  manufacturer  may  suggest  a 
retail  price  and  may  even  terminate  a 
dealer  for  not  following  that  price.  Let 
me  repeat  that.  Under  the  Colgate  deci- 
sion, which  we  are  not  changing,  a 
manufacturer  may  suggest  a  retail 
price  and  may  even  terminate  a  dealer 
for  not  following  that  price.  The  manu- 
facturer and  the  retailer  may  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  a 
price. 

It  is  the  agreement  that  violates  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  it  is  the  agreement 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  at.  So  long  as 
the  manufacturer  acts  alone,  and  so 
long  as  the  retailer  is  free  to  charge 
the  suggested  price  or  not  charge  that 
price,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  law. 

To  make  this  clear,  section  4  reiter- 
ates the  present  law  that  a  violation 
can  ony  be  found  upon  the  determina- 
tion that  the  defendant  entered  into  an 
illegal  contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy. The  bill  also  does  not  overrule 
the  Monsanto  decision,  but  instead 
seeks  to  clarify  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  that  case. 

Monsanto  dealt  with  the  appropriate 
evidentiary  standard  for  finding  a 
price-fixing  conspiracy.  The  Court  in 
Monsanto  stated  that — 

Permitting  an  agreement  to  be  inferred 
merely  from  the  existence  of  complaints,  or 
even  from  the  fact  that  termination  came 
about  "in  response"  to  complaints,  could 
deter  or  penalize  perfectly  legitimate  con- 
duct. 

Instead,  said  the  Court: 

There  must  be  evidence  that  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  manufacturer 
or  nonterminated  distributors  were  acting- 
independently. 

Lower  courts  have  read  this  lang\iage 
to  put  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
plaintiff.  These  courts  have  misapplied 
this  test  to  grant  summary  judgment 
to  defendants  even  if  there  is  substan- 
tial, credible  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  eliminate  price  competition. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Gar- 
ment District,  Inc.  versus  Belk  Stores 
Services,  Inc.,  decided  in  1986,  in  which 
the  manufacturer  received  repeated 
claims  from  Belk,  its  full-price  re- 
tailer, about  Garment,  a  competing 
discount  retailer.  The  court  found  that 
Belk,  in  fact,  pressured  the  manufac- 
turer "in  order  to  eliminate  a  discount 
competitor,"  and  that  Garment  was 
"terminated  because  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  Belk." 

There  was  even  a  letter  from  the 
manufacturer  to  Belk  acknowledging 
the  manufacturer's  decision  to  termi- 
nate and  thanking  Belk  for  "bringing 
this  problem  to  my  attention,"  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  letter. 

The  court,  relying  on  Monsanto,  held 
that  this  case  should  not  go  to  a  jury 
and  upheld  the  directed  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
court  could  prevent  the  jury  from  con- 
sidering this  case,  but  that  case  is  a 
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ing for  the  sole  purpose  the  destruction  of 
competition  and  the  fixing  of  prices,  are  In- 
jurious to  the  public  interest  and  void. .  .  . 
The  complainant  [a  manufacturer]  having 
sold  its  product  at  prices  satisfactory  to  it- 
self, the  public  is  entitled  to  whatever  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  competition  in 
the  subsequent  traffic."  Id.  at  408-09.  The 
continuing  vitality  of  this  principle  however, 
has  been  Jeopardized  by  two  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  S.  429  would  remedy  that 
trend  and  restore  to  enforcement  officials 
the  ability  to  protect  competition  from  ver- 
tical price  fixing  conspiracies. 

In  Monsanto  Co.  v.  Spray-Rite  Service  Corp., 
465  U.S.  752  (1984)  the  Court  Imposed  on 
plaintiffs  alleging  a  price  fixing  conspiracy  a 
two-fold  burden.  First,  the  plaintiff  must 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices  between  a  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
In  addition,  the  plaintiff  must  also  Introduce 
evidence  that  would  tend  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
were  acting  indeparfldently.  Id.  at  764.  The  de- 
cision spawned  substantial  confusion  among 
the  lower  courts.  In  1988.  the  Court  decided 
Business  Electronics  Corp.  v.  Sharp  Electronics 
Corp.,  485  U.S.  717  (1988)  in  which  it  added  the 
requirement  that  the  conspiring  parties  also 
be  shown  to  have  agreed  to  some  price  or 
price  level.  Id.  at  735-36.  The  aggregate  effect 
of  these  two  decisions  is  that  legitimate 
complaints  concerning  the  abui^e  of  market 
power  by  full  price  retailers  to  cause  the  ter- 
mination of  discounters  are  no  longer  action- 
able. 

An  example  of  the  likely  legacy  of  these 
cases  is  the  District  Court  opinion  in  Toys 
•R'  Us,  V.  ft.  H.  Macy  *  Co.,  Inc.  728  F.  Supp 
230  (S.D.N.Y.  1990).  In  that  case,  under  pres- 
sure from  Macy"s.  two  children's  swimwear 
manufacturers  terminated  their  account 
with  Kids  'R'  Us.  a  children's  clothing  dis- 
counter. It  was  clear  from  the  facts  that 
Macy's  had  sought  the  termination  so  it 
could  continue  to  see  its  line  of  identical 
swimwear  at  "keystone",  the  standard  in- 
dustry markup  of  100%.  The  court  denied 
Toys  "R'  Us  motion  for  summary  judgment 
citing  the  decisions  in  Monsanto  and  Sharp. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed  support 
for  price  competition  free  from  vertical  price 
restraints.  In  1975.  Congress  repealed  the 
•fair  trade  laws'  which  had  authorized  the 
states  to  permit  vertical  price  fixing  and 
prices,  on  average,  dropped.  In  1985.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Vertical  Restraints  Guide- 
lines which  were  viewed  as  an  effort  by  the 
Department  to  influence  courts  to  abandon 
the  per  se  rule  as  it  applied  to  vertical  price 
restraints.  Action  by  Congress  is  again  nec- 
essary to  restore  aggressive  price  competi- 
tion to  the  marketplace.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  passage  of  S.  429. 

S.  429  will  revitalize  price  competition 
while  preserving  the  rlghtfi  of  manutacturers 
to  deal  with  whom  they  choose.  United  States 
V.  Colgate  <ft  Co..  250  U.S.  300  (1919).  United 
States  V.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  362  U.S.  29  (I960). 
If  we  or  our  antitrust  staff  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  in  considering  the  important  is- 
sues raised  by  these  bills,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  at  the  numbers  which  appear 
next  to  our  names. 
Sincerely, 

CHRlS-nNE  T.  MILLIKEN. 

Executive  Director, 

on  behalf  of: 
Jimmy  E^vans.  Attorney  General  of  Ala- 
bama. Marc  Givhan.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General;  Charles  Cole.  Attorney 
General  of  Alaska.  James  Forbes,  As- 
sistant     Attorney      General;      Grant 


Woods,  Attorney  General  of  Arizona, 
Helen  Hall,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Winston  Bryant,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cf  Arkansas.  Jeffrey  Bell.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General;  Richard 
Blumenthal,  Attorney  General  of  Con- 
necticut. Robert  M.  Langer.  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  Charles  M.  Oberly, 
ni.  Attorney  General  of  Delaware. 
John  J.  Polk.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; John  Payton.  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Doreen 
Thompson,  Chief,  Antitrust  Section; 
Robert  Butterworth,  Attorney  General 
of  Florida.  Jerome  Hoffman.  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  Michael  J.  Bowers. 
Attorney  General  of  Georgia.  George 
Shlngler,  Senior  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  Warren  Price,  m.  Attorney 
General  of  Hawaii,  Robert  Marks.  Su- 
pervising Deputy  Attorney  General; 
Larry  Echohawk.  Attorney  General  of 
Idaho.  Brett  DeLange.  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General. 

Roland  W.  Burrls.  Attorney  General  of  D- 
linois.  Christine  H.  Rosso.  Senior  As- 
sistant Attorney  General;  Llnley  E. 
Pearson.  Attorney  General  of  Indiana. 
Donna  Nichols.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Bonnie  Campbell.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Iowa.  John  Perkins,  Deputy  At- 
torney General;  Robert  T.  Stephan,  At- 
torney (Jeneral  of  Kansas.  Mary  Ann 
Heckman.  Assistant  Attorney  General; 
Frederic  J.  Cowan.  Attorney  General  of 
Kentucky.  Ann  M.  Sheadel,  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  William  J.  Guste, 
Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana, 
Anne  F.  Benoit,  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  Michael  E.  Carpenter.  Attor- 
ney General  of  Maine.  Stephen  L. 
Wessler,  Deputy  Attorney  General;  J. 
Joseph  Curran.  Jr..  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland.  Ronald  N.  McDonald,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General;  Scott 
Harsbarger,  Attorney  General  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, George  Weber,  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

Frank  J.  Kelley,  Attorney  General  of 
Michigan,  Robert  Ward,  Assistant  At- 
torney General;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
m.  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota, 
Thomas  Pursell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  Mike  Moore,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Mississippi,  Jim  Steele,  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  William  L. 
Webster,  Attorney  General  of  Missouri, 
Clay  Friedman,  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Nevada,  Brooke  Nielsen, 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  John  P.  Ar- 
nold, Attorney  General  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Terry  L.  Robertson,  Senior  As- 
sistant Attorney  General;  Robert  J. 
Del  Tufo.  Attorney  General  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Laurel  A.  Price.  Deputy  Attorney 
General;  Tom  Udall.  Attorney  General 
of  New  Mexico.  Dan  Pearlman.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General;  Robert  Abrams. 
Attorney  General  of  New  York.  George 
Sampson.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Lacy  H.  Thornburg.  Attorney  General  of 
North  Carolina.  Kip  Sturgls.  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  Nicholas  J.  Spaeth, 
Attorney  General  of  North  Dakota, 
David  Huey,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Lee  Fisher,  Attorney  General  of 
Ohio,  Doreen  Johnson,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General;  Robert  H.  Henry,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Oklahoma,  Jane  Wheel- 
er, Assistant  Attorney  General;  Dave 
Frohnmayer,  Attorney  General  of  Or- 
egon. Andy  Aubertine,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  Financial  Fraud  Section; 
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Ernest  D.  Preate,  Jr.,  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania,  Eugene  F.  Waye,  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General;  James  E.  O'Neil, 
Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island,  Ed- 
mund Murray.  Jr.,  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  T.  Travis  Medlock, 
Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina, 
Wilbur  Johnson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  Mark  Bennett,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  South  Dakota,  Jeffrey  Hallem, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Charles  W.  Burson,  Attorney  General  of 
Tennessee.  Perry  Craft,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General;  Dan  Morales,  Attorney 
General  of  Texas,  Allene  Evans,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General;  Paul  Van  Dam, 
Attorney  General  of  Utah,  Arthur  M. 
Strong,  Assistant  Attorney  General: 
Jeffrey  L.  Amestoy,  Attorney  General 
of  Vermont,  Geoffrey  A.  Yudlen,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General;  Rosalie  S. 
Ballentine.  Attorney  General  of  Virgin 
Islands.  Richard  O.  Baker.  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  Mary  Sue  Terry,  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia,  Frank 
Seales,  Assistant  Attorney  General; 
Kenneth  O.  Eikenberry,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Washington,  John  R.  Ellis, 
Chief,  Antitrust  Section;  Mario  J. 
Palumbo,  Attorney  General  of  West 
Virginia.  Robert  W.  Schulenberg,  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General;  James  E.  Doyle. 
Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin,  Kevin 
O'Connor,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

NATIONAL  Council 
OF  Senior  Citizens. 
Washington.  DC.  May  3. 1991. 
Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.   Senate,   Russell  Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  The  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  (NCSC)  has  en- 
dorsed the  Consumer  Protection  Against 
Price-Fixing  Act.  S.  429.  NCSC  believe  that 
senior  citizens,  indeed  all  consumers,  should 
be  able  to  buy  products  or  services  at  the 
best  possible  prices — at  full-price  stores  or  in 
discount  stores  at  lower  prices.  This  ability 
to  stretch  our  money  is  threatened  without 
passage  of  these  bills. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
growing  number  of  discount  stores  closing 
their  doors  or  offering  fewer  goods  because  of 
price-fixing  agreements  between  manufac- 
turing and  higher  priced,  competing  retail 
outlets.  The  discount  retailer  loses  access  to 
desirable  name-brand  merchandise.  The  next 
thing  you  know,  all  of  us  are  paying  higher 
prices  because  the  check  of  competitive 
forces  is  gone.  Without  this  legislation,  man- 
ufacturers will  continue  to  terminate  dis- 
count retailer?  in  favor  of  full-price  retail- 
ers. 

The  trend  has  already  begun,  and  if  it  Is 
not  stopped.  American  consumers  may  one 
day  face  a  situation  where  the  only  price  on 
a  product  is  the  one  set  by  the  manufacturer. 
This  is  a  development  that  threatens  senior 
citizens'  pocketbooks  that  are  already 
stretched  too  thin.  It  is  a  threat  we  urge  the 
Senate  to  oppose. 

S.  429  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  this  price  fixing  to  take  place.  We  ask  for 
the  support  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
vote  for  cloture  and  against  any  weakening 
lunendment  to  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  J.  Schulder. 
Director  of  Legislation. 


American  AssociA'noN  of 

Retired  Persons, 
^  May  3,  1991. 

DEAR  Sena'TOR:  The  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
vote  Tuesday.  May  7  on  legislation  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  vertical  price-fixing.  S. 
429,  the  Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act,  is  a  moderate,  bipartisan  bill 
that  will  save  consumers  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  by  increasing  the  variety  and 
amount  of  goods  available  at  discount  prices. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  to  limit  debate  and  to 
support  S.  429  and  oppose  any  weakening 
amendments. 

Vertical  price-fixing  occurs  when  a  high- 
priced  retailer  conspires  with  a  supplier  to 
discontinue  the  supply  of  goods  to  a  dis- 
counter in  an  effort  to  drive  price  competi- 
tion from  the  marketplace.  In  1911,  the  Su- 
preme Court  determined  that  such  actions 
are  inherently  anticompetitive  and  lacking 
in  any  countervailing  competitive  benefits 
and  thus  constitute  a  per  se,  or  automatic, 
violation  of  antitrust  laws.  Over  the  past 
decade,  two  anti-consumer  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  a  laissez-faire  approach  to 
antitrust  enforcement  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  seriously  undermined  the  abil- 
ity of  both  discount  retailers  and  law  en- 
forcement to  fight  this  anti-competitive  be- 
havior. 

The  result  for  consumers  is  higher  prices 
and  less  choice.  Low  income  consumers  and 
older  persons  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes  are 
particularly  hard  hit.  Denied  access  to  goods 
at  discount  prices,  too  often  they  are  forced 
to  do  without. 

S.  429  takes  a  three-step  approach  to  re- 
store the  protections  for  price  competition 
intended  by  Congrress. 

It  codifies  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that 
verticle  price-fixing  is  a  per  se  violation  of 
antitrust  laws. 

It  clearly  sets  forth  what  facts  a  plaintiff 
must  present  to  get  his  case  to  a  jury,  in- 
cluding: that  a  dealer  made  a  request,  de- 
mand, or  threat  to  a  manufacturer  that  the 
supplier  take  steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
price  competition;  that,  as  a  result,  the  sup- 
plier terminated  or  refused  to  continue  to 
supply  goods  to  a  competitor  of  the  dealer; 
and.  that  the  request,  demand,  or  threat  was 
the  major  cause  of  that  action. 

It  overturns  the  Supreme  Court's  1988  rul- 
ing that,  in  order  to  find  a  per  se  illegal  price 
fixing  agreement,  a  second  agreement  must 
take  place  setting  a  specific  price  or  price 
level  to  be  charged  by  the  remaining  retailer 
following  the  termination  of  the  discounter. 

By  restoring  the  remedy  for  verticle  price- 
fixing,  S.  429  will  help  to  insure  vigorous 
price  competition  in  the  marketplace.  We 
urge  you  to  support  this  vital  consuiiler 
pocket-book  legislation. 

Consumer  Federation 

of  America,  AARP. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  S.  429,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price  Fixing  Act  of  1991,  is  be- 
fore the  full  Senate  only  because  of  an 


agreement  that  viras  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  last  Congress  to  ensure  passage 
of  the  Judicial  Improvements  Act  of 
1990,  and  other  legislation.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall,  the  Judicial  Im- 
provements Act  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional 85  Federal  judges.  I  signed  this 
agreement,  along  with  Senator  Biden 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum,  because  I 
believed  that  adding  85  judges  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  was  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  S.  429 
was  voted  on  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, where  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  6.  Nevertheless,  and  becaiose  of  the 
agreement,  it  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate without  recommendation  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
that  this  legislation  has  been  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  three  times, 
and  each  time,  it  has  lost  support.  The 
first  vote,  taken  on  legislation  very 
similar  to  S.  429,  was  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, where  it  was  approved  by  the 
committee  by  voice  vote.  In  the  lOlst 
Congress,  S.  865  was  favorably  reported 
by  a  margin  of  7  to  6.  And  in  this  Con- 
gress, as  I  just  mentioned,  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  8  to  6.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  more  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  understand  this 
legislation,  and  the  more  they  come  to 
fully  appreciate  its  ramifications,  the 
less  they  like  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation  has  not  changed  over  the 
last  4  years.  In  fact,  given  the  strength 
of  competition  in  the  retail  industry, 
my  opposition  is  stronger  than  ever.  As 
always,  I  want  to  be  clear  that  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  vertical  price 
fixing.  The  state  of  the  law  is  settled 
that  resale  price  maintenance  is  a  per 
se  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  How- 
ever, this  legislation  is  not  about  the 
legality  of  resale  price  maintenance.  It 
is  about  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  jury  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  a  resale  price-fixing 
agreement,  and  the  types  of  practices 
that  constitute  resale  price  fixing. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition.  S. 
429  is  opposed  by  a  wide  array  of  anti- 
trust experts,  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  is  opposed  by  lit- 
erally dozens  of  business  trade  associa- 
tions and  companies,  including  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. 

S.  429,  if  enacted,  would  have  a  very 
real,  and  negative  effect,  on  American 
business.  It  would  inhibit  communica- 
tion between  manufacturers  and  their 
distributors,  it  would  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  manufacturer  to  unilat- 
erally decide   who  will   distribute  its 
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Although  I  believe  that  resale  price 
maintenance  should  be  per  se  illegal, 
codifying  this  rule  is  neither  useful  nor 
effective.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  increasing  criticism  of  the  per  se 
nature  of  the  Dr.  Miles  rule  against  re- 
sale price  maintenance.  Without  elabo- 
rating on  the  various  argimients  that 
have  been  made,  such  as  "free  rider  " 
concerns,  this  hardly  seems  the  time  to 
be  locking  in  the  per  se  rule  against  re- 
sale price  maintenance.  The  courts 
should  not  be  hamstrug  this  way. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  last,  but  very  impor- 
tant point.  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
the  antitrust  laws  were  framed  broadly 
rather  than  containing  a  long  and  de- 
tailed laundry  list  of  proscribed  activi- 
ties. The  drafters  of  the  Sherman  Act 
intended  to  draft  a  general  statute,  to 
be  amplified  as  necessary  through  judi- 
cial reasoning  and  by  experience  over 
time,  including  changing  circum- 
stances. Senator  Sherman  himself  re- 
marked that: 

It  is  difficult  to  define  in  legal  language 
the  precise  line  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
combinations.  This  must  be  left  for  the 
courts  to  determine  in  each  particular  case. 

The  courts  have  made  determina- 
tions, and  I  say  that  this  particular  bill 
will  overrule  those  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

Statutory  rules  phrased  in  terms  of 
specific  practices  rather  than  in  terms 
of  competitive  purpose  or  effect,  lack 
the  flexibility  needed  for  optimum 
antitrust  enforcement.  Sound  antitrust 
rules  are  simply  not  amenable  to  fixed, 
detailed,  articulation.  Not  every  court 
decision  is  well  conceived,  and  even 
some  decisions  that  are  correct  when 
issued,  appear  later  to  be  based  on 
weak  findings  and  logic.  The  conrunon 
law  process  can  correct  this.  Legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  429  raises  the 
specter  of  far  more  serious  problems, 
which  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  harm 
that  this  legislation  will  do  to  Amer- 
ican business  and  to  a  long  line  of  anti- 
trust cases,  and  to  balance  that  harm 
against  the  failure  of  the  proponents  to 
demonstrate  any  legitimate  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  after 
careful  consideration,  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  decide,  as  I  have,  to  vote 
against  S.  429. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka)  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  waiting  for  the  floor.  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  to  correct  one  portion 
of  the  representation  that  he  made. 

This  bill  does  not  limit — does  not 
limit— the  ability  of  a  manufacturer  to 


choose  the  person  with  whom  he  or  she 
will  do  business.  It  does  not  require 
and  does  not  prevent  the  manufacturer 
from  choosing  x,  y,  or  z,  or  anybody 
else  that  he  wants  to  do  business  with. 
And  it  does  not — unequivocally  does 
not>— undermine  the  Colgate  case. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  another 
fact  that  I  think  my  colleague  is  con- 
fused about.  That  is,  that  imder  this 
Wll,  when  we  pass  it,  the  manufacturer 
will  still  be  able  to  terminate  any  deal- 
er for  nonprice  reasons,  such  as  poor 
service.  I  mentioned  poor  service,  and  I 
mentioned  any  one  of  a  host  of  reasons 
he  might  want  to  terminate. 

What  this  bill  prevents  is  when  one 
dealer  calls  the  manufacturer  and 
raises  Cain  about  the  other  dealer  dis- 
counting, and  then  the  discounter  is 
terminated;  that  would  be  stopped.  But 
if  the  manufacturer  wants  to  cut  off  a 
dealer  for  failure  to  give  good  service, 
or  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  rea- 
sons, the  manufacturer  would  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so,  and  there 
would  be  no  penalties,  and  no  suit 
would  lie. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price 
Fixing  Act  of  1991.  I  cannot  recall  any 
piece  of  legislation  in  recent  years  that 
is  more  important  to  the  consumers  of 
America.  Passage  of  the  bill  this  year 
is  essential  to  support  a  free-market 
economy,  and  the  principle  that  com- 
petition in  pricing  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  way  to  ensure  the  best  prod- 
ucts at  the  least  price. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  disputed  that 
price  fixing,  by  which  manufacturers 
set  the  retail  prices  charged,  is  a  bad 
policy  for  consumers.  Numerous  stud- 
ies show  that  price  restraints  result 
only  in  higher  prices  for  consumers. 
This  bill  will  reaffirm  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  manufacturers  are 
not  allowed  to  set  resale  prices  for 
their  dealers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  manufactur- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  set  minimum 
prices  for  their  retailers.  Opponents 
contend  that  manufacturers  need  to  set 
minimum  retail  prices  to  ensure  that 
stores  can  afford  to  provide  good  serv- 
ice. But,  as  Business  Week  recently 
noted,  those  who  believe  that  higher 
prices  mean  better  service  have  not 
been  shopping  lately.  Higher  prices 
simply  do  not  ensure  better  service. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  preclude 
manufacturers  from  contracting  with 
dealers  concerning  the  marketing  of 
their  products,  including  training, 
servicing  and  advertising  agreements. 
Manufacturers  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  select  those  dealers  with  whom  they 
do  business,  to  raise  the  price  at  which 
they  sell  to  dealers,  and  to  unilaterally 
terminate  a  dealer  for  any  reason.  The 
bill  allows  manufacturers  great  flexi- 
bility to  contract  as  they  see  fit,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  fix  prices  with  their  dealers. 
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Critics  of  the  bill  raise  the  so-called 
free-rider  problem,  alleging  that  con- 
sumers may  shop  at  specialty  stores 
that  provide  greater  product  expertise 
and  services,  and  then  purchase  the 
same  product  at  the  local  discount 
store.  But,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
the  bill  does  not  interfere  with  a  manu- 
facturer's ability  to  set  the  nonprice 
standards  for  service  and  display  that 
retailers  would  have  to  meet. 

My  use  of  the  term  "alleged"  is  delib- 
erate, for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
free-rider  problem  actually  exists.  Over 
the  last  decade,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  studied  the  free-rider 
theory  and  has  concluded  that  there  is 
little  evidence  that  resale  prices  are 
imposed  to  prevent  free-riding  on  prod- 
uct-specific services.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising: most  products  subject  to  resale 
price  maintenance  are  not  products 
that  require  significant  service  and  dis- 
play. 

Critics  of  the  bill  cite  growth  among 
discount  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart  as 
evidence  that  there  is  no  retail  price 
fixing  problem.  The  discount  industry 
has,  in  fact,  experienced  its  share  of 
business  failures  and  serious  financial 
difficulties.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
certain  segments  of  the  industry  are 
doing  well  does  not  serve  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  price  fixing  or  indicate  that 
price  fixing  does  not  exist. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  also  state  that 
a  renewed  aggressiveness  in  seeking 
out  and  prosecuting  resale  price  main- 
tenance conspiracies  provides  less  jus- 
tification for  this  legislation.  Although 
there  have  been  successful  price  fixing 
cases,  most  recently  the  Mitsubishi 
case  in  March,  the  difficulty  in  pros- 
ecuting these  cases  is  the  reason  that 
46  State  attorneys  general  have  signed 
a  letter  strongly  endorsing  this  legisla- 
tion. What  these  few  successful  pros- 
ecutions do  tell  us  is  that  price  fixing 
involving  millions  of  dollars  in 
consumer  overcharges  is  a  very  real 
and  serious  problem.  It  is  notable  that 
Consumers  Union,  which  publishes 
Consumer  Reports  and  virtually  never 
endorses  specific  legislation,  has  recog- 
nized this  problem  by  coming  out  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives also  has  recognized  the 
problem  by  overwhelmingly  passing 
similar  legislation  in  the  101st  and 
100th  Congresses. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  ac- 
complish three  basic  objectives.  First, 
it  codifies  the  well-established  prin- 
ciple that  resale  price  fixing  is  a  per  se 
violation  of  antitrust  laws. 

Second,  it  clarifies  the  current  law 
on  the  evidentiary  standards  necessary 
to  avoid  summary  judgment  against 
plaintiffs.  In  Monsanto  Co.  versus 
Spray-Rite  Service  Co.,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  vir- 
tually have  a  written  agreement  to  fix 
prices  to  avoid  sximmary  dismissal. 
These  insurmountable  evidentiary 
standards  has  made  winning  a  RPM 


case  extremely  difficult  and  has  been 
an  invitation  to  crime.  TMrd,  this  leg- 
islation makes  it  clear  that  an  agree- 
ment between  a  manufacturer  and  a  re- 
tailer to  prevent  price  competition  by 
another  retailer  is  unlawful.  This  is  in 
response  to  the  case  of  Business  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  versus  Sharp  Electronics 
Corp.,  where  the  Court  somehow  man- 
aged to  hold  that  no  per  se  price  fixing 
restraint  can  be  foimd  unless  a  price 
fixing  conspiracy,  even  if  one  is  found, 
mentions  specific  price  levels.  This  de- 
cision in  essence  allows  people  to  con- 
spire all  they  want  as  long  as  they  do 
not  write  a  specific  price  down  on 
paper.  The  basic  impact  on  the  market- 
place is  to  legalize  price  fixing. 

In  today's  economy,  where  every 
penny  counts,  we  owe  more  to  our  con- 
stituents than  lipservice  on  remedies 
for  higher  prices  and  fewer  choices. 
Simply  put,  price  fixing  hurts  consum- 
ers and  corrupts  the  free  enterprise 
system.  S.  429  preserves  the  consumer's 
ability  to  choose  the  best  prices  by 
maintaining  an  open,  free,  and  com- 
petitive American  marketplace. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  62,  James  Madison  de- 
clared: 

No  government  *  *  *  will  long  be  respected 
without  being  truly  respectable,  nor  be  truly 
respectable  without  possessing  a  certain  por- 
tion of  order  and  stability. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Madison's 
counsel  .  to  the  U.S.  Senate  can  be 
boiled  down  to  a  very  few  words:  Do 
not  bend  the  rules,  and  let  no  Senator 
or  group  of  Senators  design  to  usurp 
the  rights  of  other  Senators  by  making 
shotgun  deals  that  amount  to  scarcely 
more  than  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  jpeople 
probably  will  never  know  why  a  few  of 
us  are  objecting  today  to  the  procedure 
being  used  to  force  a  vote  on  S.  429.  As 
battles  go  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  this  par- 
ticular one  may  not  seem  important. 
But  it  is  important,  because  there  has 
been  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  done  to  placate  and  accommodate 
one  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
today  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  S. 
429,  which  is  being  railroaded  to  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  The  pros  and 
cons  will  be  discussed  at  length  as  days 
go  by.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  already  stated  many  of  the  ob- 
jections that  I  have  to  S.  429. 

Rather,  my  purpose  this  afternoon  is 
to  sound  the  tocsin  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate became  unique  among  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  history,  because  down 
through  the  more  than  200  years  of  the 
Senate's  existence,  there  has  been  a 
faithfulness  to  the  Senate's  rules  and  a 
fidelity  to  the  principle  that  all  Sen- 


ators' rights  should  and  would  be  re- 
spected and  protected. 

I  would  not  be  here  this  afternoon 
making  these  remarks  if  S.  429  had 
reached  the  Senate  Calendar  by  the  im- 
plementation of  the  well-known  and  re- 
spectable rule  that  any  Senator  can 
utilize  to  bypass  committee  consider- 
ation. 

I  am  talking  about  rule  XIV  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Here  is  the  way  it  works, 
and  every  Senator  knows  it  or  is  sup- 
posed to  know  it.  The  Senator  gets  up 
and  sends  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  he  asks 
for  first  reading.  The  clerk  reads  the 
bill  by  title  for  the  first  reading.  Then 
the  Senator  says,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  second  reading  of  the  bill;  where- 
upon, the  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee objects.  Then  the  bill  lies  over 
for  its  second  reading  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day  and  after  that  it  automati- 
cally goes  on  the  calender.  If  this  bill 
were  on  the  calendar  by  that  method,  I 
would  not  be  here.  But,  that  is  not  the 
way  it  happened. 

Rule  xrv  is  a  rule  that  I  have  used 
myself  on  occasion.  Other  Senators 
have  used  it  as  well.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished and  respected  rule  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate  and  all  Sen- 
ators understand  their  right  to  use  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  S.  429  made 
its  way  to  the  Senate  Calendar.  No,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  at  this  point  because 
a  deal  was  made  last  year,  on  October 
26,  1990,  about  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night. 
One  Senator  blocked  consideration  of 
several  pieces  of  legislation  that  were 
deemed  to  be  vital.  There  was  no 
known  doubt  about  the  necessity  of 
these  three  pieces  of  important  legisla- 
tion. Bear  in  mind,  this  was  hours  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adjourned  for  the 
year. 

So  a  deal  was  cut.  Some  say  it  was  a 
back  room  deal.  I  do  not  know  where  it 
happened.  What  is  important  is  that  it 
did  happen.  But  it  should  not  have  hap- 
pened, because  as  Mr.  Madison  put  it, 
this  destroys  "a  certain  portion  of 
order  and  stability.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  my  re- 
marks here  this  afternoon  will  be  ig- 
nored, much  like  a  ship  passing  in  the 
night,  but  I  am  obliged  to  state  my 
case  and  describe  the  circiunstances 
just  for  the  record.  I  hope  this  sort  of 
thing  never  happens  again.  I  think  too 
much  of  the  Senate  for  this  kind  of  ex 
parte  deal  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  26,  1990,  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  101st  Congress 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  blocked  consid- 
eration of  several  bills  and  nomina- 
tions. I  have  blocked  a  few  myself  in 
my  career  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have 
never  tried  to  bind  a  future  Congress. 
Interestingly  enough,  one  of  those  bills 
that  he  blocked  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  BiDEN.  It  was  legislation  to 
streamline  the  judicial  process.  As 
Senator  Thurmond  said  earlier.  It  au- 
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But  the  word  "unanimous,"  Mr. 
President,  in  the  phrase  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  means  unanimous. 
It  does  not  mean  a  backroom,  ex  parte 
deal  made  by  a  handful  of  Senators 
when  the  clock  is  running  toward  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  A  backroom  deal  is 
not  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
know  of  no  place  in  the  Senate  rules 
approving  such  a  deal.  This  kind  of 
deal  abrogates  the  checks  and  balances 
provided  by  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  a  long  history  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  each  and  every 
Senator,  and  when  you  protect  the 
right  of  each  Senator,  you  are  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  his  constituents,  the 
people  of  his  State. 

The  Founding  Fathers  purposefully 
set  up  the  Senate  as  the  more  delibera- 
tive body.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  Federal- 
ist Paper  No.  62,  explained  the  function 
of  the  Senate  in  this  way.  Mr.  Madison 
said: 

The  necessity  of  a  senate  Is  not  less  Indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and  nu- 
merous assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
sudden  and  violent  passions  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions. 

Calvin  Coolidge  put  it  another  way. 
He  said: 

It  may  seem  that  [senatorial]  debate  is 
endless,  but  *  •  *  the  power  to  compel  con- 
sideration is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  de- 
liberative body. 

Mr.  President,  Madison  and  Coolidge 
understood  the  need  for  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  a  democratic  system.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  a  trii)artite  Govern- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  we  have  rules 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  the  reason 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  respected  and  has 
been  respected  down  through  history  as 
being  unique  among  all  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  history  of  this  world. 

So  is  it  not  all-advised  to  tamper 
with  the  tradition  and  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  My  an- 
swer to  that  is,  "yes." 

Furthermore,  as  every  Senator 
knows,  each  new  Congress  is  unique  in 
its  composition.  Since  1914,  when  Sen- 
ators were  first  directly  elected  by  the 
people  instead  of  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, new  Senators  have  been  elected 
to  every  new  Congress,  without  excep- 
tion. 

Quite  often  there  are  substantial 
changes  from  one  Congress  to  the  next. 
In  1980,  for  example,  the  control  of  the 
Senate  switched  from  the  Democrats  to 
the  Republicans.  In  1986  it  switched 
back,  the  Democrats  regained  control 
of  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
this  place  for  a  while  can  testify  that 
new  Senators  bring  with  them  different 
philosophies  and  different  objectives; 
philosophies  and  objectives  which  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  considered  and 
not  abrogated  by  secret  deals.  If  the 


Senate  allows  backroom  deals  to  de- 
prive new  Members  of  their  rights  to 
participate  in  a  Democratic  process, 
the  Senate  will  risk  ultimately  sub- 
verting the  will  of  the  people. 

So  obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
troubled  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  agreement  stated  that  "regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  in  com- 
mittee"— meaning  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee— "the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  withe-  rec- 
ommendation." That  was  the  .'■■..:'<  fiat 
was  struck  last  October  26,  at  0  cr  10 
o'clock  at  night.  The  clock  vns  i:\- 
ning;  everybody  under  pressure  j,nd 
three  bills  were  being  held  up. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  S.  429  was  de- 
feated this  year  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  Despite  that 
negative  vote,  the  agreement  made  last 
year  during  another  Congress,  required 
that  the  bill  be  reported  without  a  rec- 
ommendation. They  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  defeated  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

What  a  peculiar  way  to  report  a  bill. 
When  a  bill  is  defeated  in  committee,  it 
dies  in  committee,  or  at  least  that  is 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  have  had 
plenty  of  bills  to  die  in  committee.  You 
take  your  lumps.  You  win  some,  you 
lose  some.  And  once  in  a  while  you  get 
one  rained  out.  In  rare  cases,  a  de- 
feated bill  is  reported  with  a  negative 
recommendation.  But  that  did  not  hap- 
pen here.  Since  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  against  S.  429,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  does  have  a  rec- 
ommendation. That  recommendation 
being:  do  not  pass  this  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  nobody 
will  try  to  argue  that  this  agreement 
binds  only  the  three  Senators  who 
signed  it  and  therefore  it  is.  harmless. 
The  facts  indicate  to  the  contrary. 

Per  the  agreement  of  October  26,  1990, 
this  bill  was  voted  on  in  committee  be- 
fore April  1.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  defeated  in  committee,  the  bill 
was  nevertheless  reported  without  rec- 
ommendation, as  stipulated  by  this 
agreement  of  last  October  26.  Several 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  bill 
changed  their  votes  and  voted  to  report 
the  bill  "without  recommendation." 
They  did  this  in  order  to  live  up  to  an 
agreement  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
made  in  the  first  place. 

As  per  the  agreement,  the  bill  was 
called  up  on  the  Senate  floor  before  the 
June  1  date  stipulated  in  that  agree- 
ment of  last  October  26.  This  is  no  way 
to  do  business,  if  we  believe  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  indicate  that 
the  Senate  now  is  presuming  that  this 
agreement  is  binding.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  and  I  hope  this  legislative 
history  demonstrates  why  these  types 
of  agreements  set  bad  precedents.  This 
agreement  is  not  binding  even  though 
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it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  bind- 
ing. 

But  it  is  a  blatant  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  a  vast  majority  of  Senators 
who  never  approved,  or  even  knew 
about,  the  backroom  ex  parte  power 
play  that  occurred  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  101st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect, 
this  agreement  should  have  no  stand- 
ing, in  this,  the  102d  Congress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  permission  of  the 
Chair,  as  well  as  the  manager  and,  I 
guess,  the  other  side  here,  to  have  up 
to  10  minutes  on  another  subject  mat- 
tcr 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  have  to 
object  at  this  point,  although  I  do  not 
have  any  intention  of  keeping  the  Sen- 
ator. I  do  wish  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  promptly 
while  he  is  still  on  the  floor  and  while 
he  is  still  in  earshot.  I  will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
only  add  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  can- 
tankerous with  my  friend  from  Ohio. 
Would  he  please  let  me  know  how  long 
that  will  take?  I  can  go  ahead  and  talk 
anyway. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  more  than 
10  minutes,  probably  less.  But  I  did  in- 
dicate to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
that  I  would  not  object  to  his  inter- 
rupting the  debate  on  this  bill  in  order 
that  he  might  speak. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  the  right  to 
the  floor.  I  have  been  waiting  around. 
Though  he  can  object  to  me  entering 
this  in  someplace  else,  I  can  talk  here 
if  I  want  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  only  ask  you  to 
give  me  some  kind  of  time  limits 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  mean  time 
for  myself? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  can  follow  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes  in  morning  busf- 
ness,  after  the  Senator  has  spoken  for 
not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  him.  I  did  indicate  I  was 
willing  to  have  him  speak  but  I 
thought  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  should  be 
answered  while  it  was  timely. 

I  think  it  is  rather  good  that  he 
spoke  because  I  think  in  every  debate 


there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
levity  and  I  think  it  is  a  real  joke.  We 
had  the  Senator  firom  North  Carolina 
who  has  tied  up  this  body,  time  and 
time  and  time  again  with  some  off-the- 
wall  idea  that  he  has  had,  and  he  wants 
to  put  on  some  bill  having  to  do  with 
child  care,  or  with  education,  or  with 
jobs,  while  it  was  something  to  do  with 
Korea  or  Taiwan  or  some  other  idea  of 
his. 

So  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting 
that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  just  follow 
the  words  of,  I  think  he  said  Madison, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  that  "no  gov- 
ernment will  long  be  respected  without 
being  respectable."  I  think  we  ought  to 
think  about  that  365  days  a  year.  And 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  on 
more  than  one  occsision,  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  has  seen  flt  to  use 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Yes,  indeed, 
this  Senator  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  more  concerned  about  the  people 
who  appear  before  the  courts  than  I 
was  about  whether  we  get  some  new 
members  to  sit  on  those  courts.  And  I 
had  tried  and  tried  and  tried  to  bring 
the  resale  price  maintenance  bill  to  the 
floor.  It  was  out  of  committee  for 
months.  But  I  could  not  get  it  to  the 
floor  because  there  was  an  objection.  I 
do  not  know  whose  objection  it  w£is, 
and  I  am  not  asking.  It  was  within  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

When  my  colleague  talks  about  the 
rules  being  pushed  due  to  placate  one 
Senator,  what  a  joke  that  is.  If  there 
was  ever  one  Senator  in  this  body  who 
pushes  the  rules  to  placate  himself,  it 
is  my  friend  over  there  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  could  imagine  98  other 
Senators  in  this  body  making  the 
speech  that  he  made,  and  maybe  I 
would  be  able  to  understand  it  a  little 
bit  better.  But  I  caimot  very  well  fol- 
low that  about  which  he  was  speaking. 

When  he  talks  about  some  back  room 
deal  being  made  by  three  Members  of 
the  Senate,  let  me  say  I  will  not  speak 
for  myself  but  I  resent  it  on  the  part  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  who  was  a 
Ijarty  to  that  agreement,  the  senior 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  was  a 
party  to  this  deal.  He  was  anxious  to  do 
it  and  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any 
deal  that  was  inappropriate  or  im- 
proper. 

He  made  it  very  clear  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  was  bound  by  any  agreement 
that  he  had  entered  into.  But  he  was 
doing  what  he  wanted  to  do  when  he 
entered  into  this  agreement,  and  I  was 
doing  what  I  thought  I  should  do,  to 
represent  the  people  that  I  represent. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  is  a  man  of  honor  and  a  man 
of  integrity,  entered  into  an  agreement 
not  to  bind  the  Senate  but  to  make  all 
necessary  efforts  to  assure  that  the  fol- 
lowing things  occur.  And  that  is  the 
matter  that  was  agreed  to.  Nobody  was 
bound  except  to  make  all  necessary  ef- 
forts. And  in  all  candor  he  made  all 


necessary  efforts,  and  indeed  the  bill 
did  come  to  the  floor. 

We  had  had  this  bill  on  the  floor  sev- 
eral times  previously  and  never  could 
get  it  to  a  vote.  Take  a  situation  of  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  about 
using  the  rules,  no  one  in  this  body  has 
a  right  to  make  that  issue  less  than 
the  gentleman  who  has — saw  flt  to 
criticize  the  procedure  by  which  we  are 
considering  this  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
personal  attack.  I  ask  the  Chair  rule. 
Make  him  cite  when  I  have  abused  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  say 
any  Senator  has  abused  the  rules. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  you  did.  We  will 
read  the  record  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  asking 
that  the  reporter  read  the  record  back? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  I  know  what  the 
record  will  show.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  change  it  and  retract  what  he  said — 
because  I  have  never  abused  a  rule  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
firom  Ohio  has  not  suggested  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
abused  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  make  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  used 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
make  his  point  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  accept  that  as  a  re- 
traction. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator firom  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  bill — 
that  this  agreement  provided  that  it 
was  to  be  considered  by  a  date  certain. 
Nobody  had  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it. 
And,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  said  that  this  bill  should  be 
considered  by  the  entire  Senate.  The 
issue  being  debated,  and  which  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  is  that  once  a  matter 
is  defeated  in  committee  it  should  not 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  controversial  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Bork  to  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  defeated  in 
committee  but  we  sent  it  to  the  floor, 
notwithstanding  that  fact. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
is  on  the  floor.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
Members  of  this  Senate  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  how  this  bill  affects  the 
North  Carolina  furniture  industry.  An 
entire  industry  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  decimated  by  reason 
of  the  failure  to  be  able  to  permit  re- 
tail furniture  dealers  to  market  their 
products. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
conunents  of  n  ly  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  He  sjems  not  to  care  about 
the  potential  d  smise  of  an  entire  indus- 
try in  his  own  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  furniture  retailers, 
especially  thos;  belongring  to  the  North 
Carolina  Retailers  Association,  had 
been  nationallj  recognized  by  shoppers 
across  this  find  land  of  ours  for  provid- 
ing extremely  competitive  prices  in 
higher  end  hon  le  furnishings.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  d  ollars  were  brought  into 
the  economy  of  North  Carolina  and 
consumers  saved  dollars  in  buying 
goods  from  th;se  retailers.  These  re- 
tailers in  Norti  Carolina  recently  em- 
ployed thousands.  Today  the  furniture 
retail  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
shambles. 

In  the  last  6  months  companies  like 
Thornton  Furniture  and  Furniture 
House,  which  risited  with  many  Sen- 
ators to  share  their  plight,  have  gone 
under  and  cloied  their  doors  forever. 
They  have  beer  joined  by  other  of  their 
members.  Nearly  25  percent  of  the  re- 
tailers are  on  I  he  verge  of  bankruptcy 
due  to  termination  of  their  supply 
lines.  An  additional  40  percent  of  the 
members  are  ir  trouble,  once  again  be- 
cause of  terminations  by  major  manu- 
facturers such  as  Petmsylvania  House, 
Thomasville,  Bernhardt,  Heiu-edon, 
Knob  Creek,  Cintury,  Drexel  Heritage, 
Labarge,  Harden,  et  cetera,  to  name  a 
few.  These  were  major  lines  to  these  re- 
tailers. Workeis  in  factories  have  not 
benefited  becaise  of  the  elimination  of 
these  price  competitors.  Thomasville 
and  others  are  on  a  short  work  week. 

To  the  Senatjr  from  North  Carolina, 
I  point  out  thjt  they  are  making  less 
money  than  if  they  were  working  full 
time.  Less  days  means  a  smaller  pay- 
check for  these  factory  workers. 

Let  me  also  s  lare  with  my  colleagues 
examples  of  twi  >  other  discount  compa- 
nies in  North  Carolina  that  have  suf- 
fered pressure  Irom  full  price  retailers. 
Performance,  Inc.,  located  in  Chapel 
Hill,  for  9  yea-s  has  provided  cycling 
products  to  cycling  enthusiasts  across 
the  United  Stites.  The  last  2  years 
they  have  lost  major  vendors  such  as 
Caimondale  Coip.  and  Specialized,  both 
of  whom  tried  to  force  Performance, 
Inc.,  to  sell  at  ligher  prices  because  of 
complaints  froip  full  price  competitors. 
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could  be  oppose  d  to  this  important  leg- 
islation which  helps  preserve  price 
competition  am  1  the  ability  of  many  of 
his  own  retailers  to  continue  to  com- 


pete in  the  marketplace.  Surely  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  doefn't 
believe  that  his  home  State  should  not 
have  the  benefits  which  a  viable  retail 
market  brings  to  the  economic  health 
of  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  or  it,  and  the  issue  is 
going  to  be  whether  or  not  we  move 
forward  and  bring  the  matter  to  issue: 
whether  or  not  we  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  bill. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate will  recognize  that  this  bill  is  be- 
fore us;  it  is  a  consumer  bill;  it  is  a  bill 
that,  if  you  are  concerned  about  the 
consumers  of  this  country — and  yes,  in 
the  case  of  the  retail  furniture  dealers 
in  North  Carolina  and  so  many  others 
who  have  discounted  prices — if  you  are 
concerned  about  the  jobs  in  those  in- 
dustries then  I  hope  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  vote  "yes"  and 
vote  cloture  so  we  can  get  on  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  thank 
him  also. 


PEACE  MAY  FINALLY  BE  AT  HAND 
m  ANGOLA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  see  Senator 
Kassebaum  here,  today,  to  mark  an 
event  which  I  think  all  of  us  have  long 
awaited  and  discussed  many,  many 
times  on  the  floor  here.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  months  of  tedi- 
ous and  detailed  negotiations  between 
UNITA  and  the  Government  of  Angola 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment on  two  long  sought  after  details — 
a  date  for  a  verifiable  cease-fire  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  a  date  for  free 
and  fair  internationally  monitored 
elections  in  Angola. 

With  the  achievement  of  these  twin 
goals,  the  killing  and  famine  which 
have  long  plagued  the  people  of  Angola 
may  finally  be  coming  to  an  end.  We 
are  not  there  yet.  After  more  than  15 
years  of  civil  war  and  decades  of 
anticolonial  fighting,  animosity  and 
distrust  between  UNITA  and  MPLA 
runs  deep.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
problems  along  the  way. 

Angola  is  a  vast  country  and  the  ac- 
cords will  not  be  easy  to  implement, 
but  both  sides  have  a  vested  interest  in 
ensuring  that  the  accords  are  fully 
complied  with.  The  people — who  have 
suffered  for  far  too  long — will  be  cer- 
tain to  hold  their  leaders  accountable 
for  ensuring  that  peace  is  finally 
achieved. 


First,  however.  Dr.  Savimbi  and 
President  Dos  Santos  must  sign  the 
cease-fire  accords.  I  am  confident  that 
Dr.  Savimbi  is  eager  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment, having  talked  to  him  myself, 
now  that  a  date  has  finally  teen  con- 
firmed. UNITA,  under  his  leadership, 
has  been  calling  for  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions for  a  number  of  years.  His  tenac- 
ity in  adhering  to  this  goal  is  a  mark 
of  his  willingness  to  compromise  with 
the  Angolan  Government  and  be  a  good 
partner  in  the  peace  process. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Dr.  Dos  Santos, 
who  has  demonstrated  increased  flexi- 
bility in  the  negotiations  in  recent 
months,  will  also  be  ready  to  sign  this 
important  document.  Instead  of  a  hast- 
ily convened  photo  opportunity  for  a 
handshake,  as  was  experienced  in  the 
summer  of  1989,  these  accords  have 
been  fully  hanunered  out  after  consid- 
erable debate  between  the  negotiators 
and  among  the  rank  and  file  of  each 
party. 

President  Dos  Santos'  stewardship  of 
the  MPLA  has  helped,  and  I  must  say 
so  publicly,  to  bring  Angola  to  this 
point.  It  is  now  up  to  everyone  in- 
volved on  all  sides  of  the  issue  to  en- 
sure that  the  momentum  which  we 
have  gained  thus  far  will  continue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  cease-fire  takes 
hold.  As  the  preparations  for  multi- 
party elections  continue,  we  in  this 
country  can  move  our  rhetoric  away 
from  the  polarized  views  that  have  so 
eru-aptured  some  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  initial  policy  toward  Angola 
was  a  desire  to  end  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  involvement  in  Angola  and  to 
allow  the  people  of  that  country  to 
freely  choose  what  form  of  goverrmient 
they  wanted  themselves.  Is  that  asking 
too  much? 

This  policy  was  partially  achieved 
when  the  implementation  of  the  Tri- 
partite accords,  among  Angola,  Cuba, 
and  South  Africa  in  1988  were  signed. 
With  the  signing  of  the  Angola  cease- 
fire, which  also  ensiu-es  multiparty 
elections,  this  process  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Some  people,  however,  believe  that 
supports  for  UNITA  was  also  support 
for  South  Africa  and  its  form  of  gov- 
eriunent.  I  want  to  state  as  clearly  as 
this  Senator  can  that  that  is  not  the 
ca.se  with  this  Senator  nor,  I  believe, 
♦ith  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  supported  UNITA. 

I  voted  to  override  President  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  the  South  African  sanc- 
tion bill,  and  I  continue  to  hope  that 
that  process  begun  by  President  de 
Klerk  will  result  in  true  democracy  in 
South  Africa.  I  want  the  same  for  An- 
gola: A  government  chosen  through 
free  and  fair  multiparty  democratic 
elections.  We  witnessed  this  achieve- 
ment in  Namibia.  We  also  want  this  for 
South  Africa  and  Angola,  and  we  want 
to  see  it  come  about  under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement. 
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So  to  say  that  Africa  is  not  ready  for 
democracy  is  condescending  at  best 
and,  dare  I  say  it  racist  at  worst.  Our 
goal  for  every  country  in  Africa,  from 
South  Africa  to  Angola,  from  Kenya  to 
Zaire,  should  be  the  same  as  it  is  for 
every  country  in  Eastern  Europe,  every 
country  in  Latin  America,  and  every 
country  in  the  Middle  East:  A  freely 
chosen  democratic  government.  It  is 
also  important  to  recognize  the  work 
of  those  who  have  helped  keep  the 
process  on  track. 

The  Soviet  willingness  to  end  its  de- 
livery of  massive  military  aid,  com- 
bined with  the  thaw  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  was  essential  in 
reaching  this  stage.  We  also  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment for  using  its  good  offices  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations  and  for  choosing 
Don  Barroso  to  lead  the  talks. 

I  might  also  add,  going  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  President  Gorbachev 
also  played  a  role  in  this  by  designat- 
mg  Mr.  Shevardnadze  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  particular  problem  and  to  agree 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  arms  shipped 
to  Angola. 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  stead- 
fastly maintaining  the  United  States 
policy  of  support  for  UNITA  and  for 
bringing  the  Soviets  along  in  the  peace 
process. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  to  the  Sen- 
ate my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  Hank  Cohen  for  his 
tenacity  and  vision  to  urge,  cajole,  and 
prod  both  UNITA  and  the  MPLA  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Also  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Chester  Crocker,  who  also  dem- 
onstrated that  you  can  achieve  some- 
thing if  your  principle  is  right  and  you 
are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  persist 
and  prod  each  side  time  and  time 
again.  Both  these  gentlemen  did  that 
and  they  did  it^and  I  thank  them  for 
it — in  consultation  with  a  number  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  through  trying  to  maintain  our 
support  for  our  commitment  of  assist- 
ance to  UNITA. 

Much  more  must  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  successfully  complete  this 
process  and  will  not  be  easy. 

To  further  this  process,  I  am  going  to 
introduce  a  resolution  supporting  the 
peace  process  congratulating  the  par- 
ties involved  for  their  willingness  to 
compromise  and  calling  for  appropriate 
humanitarian  assistance.  Thi^  assist- 
ance is  designed  to  help  end  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  people  of  Angola  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  maintain  the  course 
for  peace.  We  must  recognize  that  just 
as  the  United  States  played  a  role  in 
Angola's  civil  war,  so  will  it  play  a 
constructive  role  in  Angola's  peace  and 
national  reconciliation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  ENDING  THE 
ANGOLAN  CIVIL  CONFLICT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Illinois  who 
is  now  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Simon,  who 
played  a  critical  role  through  the  years 
in  following  the  revolution  in  Angola; 
particularly.  Senator  DeConcini  who 
has  followed  so  closely  the  events  tak- 
ing place  there,  particularly,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Savimbi. 

On  May  1,  after  nearly  a  month  of 
nonstop  negotiations,  top  Angolan 
Government  and  Unita  officials  initi- 
ated agreements  on  a  cease-flre  and  po- 
litical issues.  This  event  marks  a  dra- 
matic and  very  important  step  toward 
ending  the  tragic  civil  conflict  in  An- 
gola. 

The  initialed  accords  set  forth  a 
framework  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  Angolan  civil  war.  Under  the  settle- 
ment, by  May  15,  after  consultations, 
both  sides  should  formally  agree  to  the 
documents.  At  that  time,  a  de  facto 
cease-fire  goes  into  effect  until  the  for- 
mal cease-fire  signing  remony  takes 
place  in  late  May.  In  June,  U.N.  ob- 
server groups  assume  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  cease-fire  and  assisting 
with  the  integration  of  a  national 
army.  As  the  cease-fire  goes  into  ef- 
fect, all  outside  lethal  assistance 
cesises.  The  process  then  calls  for 
multiparty  elections,  scheduled  be- 
tween September  and  November  1992. 

Mr.  President,  this  settlement  was 
the  outcome  of  complex  and  very  dif- 
ficult negotiations  over  fundamental 
issues  about  the  future  of  the  Angolan 
nation.  The  positive  outcome  of  these 
talks  illustrates  the  tremendous  flexi- 
bility shown  by  both  the  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment and  Unita. 

The  agreement  in  Lisbon  also  sym- 
bolizes the  new  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  For  many  years,  Washington 
and  Moscow  fought  the  cold  war 
through  their  respective  Angolan  cli- 
ents. Now  the  Soviets  and  Americans 
are  working  in  a  constructive  way— to 
end  the  tragic  suffering  in  Angola. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs  Herman  Cohen  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  have 
played  very  important  and  construc- 
tive roles  in  the  progress  attained  to 
this  date.  I  commend  their  efforts. 

I  also  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese  mediators,  particularly 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Dr.  Barroso,  whose  forbearance  and  de- 
termination kept  the  talks  on  track 
even  in  difficult  times. 

As  we  recognize  this  most  recent  step 
toward  peace  in  southern  Africa,  we 
should  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  former  Assistant  Sec- 


retary Chet  Crocker  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Angolan  conflict.  Dr.  Crocker 
worked  patiently  for  8  long  years,  ne- 
gotiating the  independence  of  Namibia 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola.  His  dedicated  efforts  set 
the  stage  for  the  progress  achieved  last 
week  in  Lisbon. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  recognize  the 
important  steps  toward  peace  in  An- 
gola, many  roadblocks  still  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  lasting  settlement.  A  na- 
tional army  must  be  constructed  out  of 
the  two  conflicting  factions,  demobiliz- 
ing thousands  of  soldiers.  The  Angolan 
Government  must  reform  its  statist 
economy  while  campaigning  for  the 
1992  elections.  Age-old  rivalries  and 
tensions  must  be  transformed  into 
trusting  relationships.  The  peace  proc- 
ess is  fraught  with  many  risks. 

Just  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Portugal  have  invested 
much  time  and  effort  into  reaching  the 
settlement  in  Lisbon,  the  three  nations 
must  remain  focused  on  Angola  in  the 
coming  months — working  with  both 
the  Angolan  Government  and  Unita  to 
ensure  that  the  principles  in  the  settle- 
ment are  implemented.  This  ic  a 
unique  opportunity  for  peace  in  An- 
gola, one  which  must  be  seized — or  per- 
haps lost  forever. 

We  in  Congress  should  continue  to 
focus  on  promoting  peace,  democracy, 
and  development  In  Angola.  Many 
hours  have  been  spent  on  this  floor  de- 
bating the  direction  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Angola.  I  would  hope 
that  this  level  of  interest  would  not 
subside — that  we  will  be  just  as  con- 
cerned about  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
Angola,  as  we  have  been  in  a  divided 
and  embattled  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  ending 
of  the  conflict  In  Angola  is  an  impor- 
tant event  for  all  of  Africa.  Angola  is  a 
nation  of  temendous  economic  re- 
sources. Combined  with  the  dramatic 
changes  in  South  Africa — where  apart- 
heid appears  to  be  in  Its  final  stages- 
southern  Africa  now  has  the  potential 
to  emerge  as  an  economic  powerhouse. 
And  a  vibrant,  peaceful,  and  demo- 
cratic southern  Africa  can  serve  as  an 
engine  of  growth  for  all  of  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  the  develoi>- 
ments  in  Angola.  I  join  in  commending 
all  of  those  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  developments  there.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Herman  Cohen,  bet- 
ter known  as  Hank  Cohen,  has  been 
particularly  instrumental  in  this  whole 
fleld. 

I  differed  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
DeConcini,  on  the  wisdom  of  our  assist- 
ance to  the  Savimbi  side  of  things.  I 
felt  we  should  not  get  involved  in  the 
civil  war  situation.  But  that  is  history 
now. 

I  cannot  help  but  contrast  our  very 
active  assistance  to  Savimbi  against 
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the  Govemmeiit  there  and  our  unwill- 
ingness to  do  iJmost  anything  to  help 
the  people  wh<i  are  struggling  against 
Mr.  Saddam  Hissein  in  Iraq.  There  is 
some  slight  inconsistency,  in  terms  of 
our  policy. 

But  now  we  1  lave  moved  to  the  point 
where  the  sideii  have  come  together.  I 
have  not  seen  t  le  language  of  the  legis- 
lation of  my  (oUeague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  DeCon  hni,  but  knowing  his  re- 
straint I  assume  that  is  language  to 
which  I  can  agree.  If  it  is  general  lan- 
guage of  commendation,  I  would  like 
to  be  listed  as  i  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  it  is. 

Mr.  SIMON.  With  that  assurance  of 
my  colleague  fi  om  Arizona,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  ,o  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor, Mr.  Presid<  nt. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  a  ways  we  cannot  know, 
we  are  all  ore  people  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  just  recently  experi- 
enced the  deat  i  of  Norman  Cousins,  a 
remarkable  man.  But  he  said  what  is 
fascinating  about  the  human  equation 
is  you  can  take  the  smallest  particle  of 
any  human  being  and  it  is  absolutely 
distinctive  fro  n  every  other  human 
being  on  the  lice  of  the  Earth,  that 
DNA  gene  we  have,  and  yet  there  is  so 
much  we  have  i  n  common.  How  achiev- 
ing peace  in  Angola  is  going  to  help 
that  15-month-<  Id  granddaughter  I  now 
have  I  cannot  I  ell  you,  but  I  know  in- 
stinctively in  aime  way  it  is  going  to 
help  that  grandchild  of  mine. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  people  of 
Angola.  It  is  gdod  news  for  the  people 
of  that  region  <  f  Africa.  But  it  is  good 
news  for  all  of  humanity.  I  join  Sen- 
ator Kassebauh  and  Senator  DeCon- 
CINI  in  welcomii  ig  this  development. 

Mr.  President ,  I  yield  the  floor.  If  no 
one  seeks  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  I 
question  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESl4>ING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  t^e  roll. 


The  assistant 


ceeded  to  call  tl  le  roll 


Mr.    SIMON. 


unanimous  conient  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  !  o  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
who  was  just  al^ut  to  take  the  floor,  I 
will  be  taking  jtst  a  few  minutes. 


CONSl  MER 


THE 
AGAINST 
1991— MOTION 


PROTECTION 
PftlCE-FDONG    ACT    OF 
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The  Senate 
Bideration  of 

Mr.  SIMON 
support  of  S. 
cosponsor  of 
legislation. 


legislative  clerk  pro- 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 


ontinued  with  the  con- 
thi!  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
439.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
t|is  particular  piece  of 


What  it  does  is  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country.  That  is  simply 
all  it  does.  It  asks  we  let  the  free  enter- 
prise system  function,  that  we  not  tol- 
erate monopolistic  tendencies. 

The  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
three  things.  It  reaffirms  that  vertical 
price  fixing  is  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
great  disagreement  on  that,  although 
to  those  who  want  to  have  the  law  pro- 
tect their  business  interests  and  not 
have  competition,  I  suppose  there  is 
objection  to  that. 

The  second  section — and  I  think  this 
is  important — deals  with  the  Monsanto 
case  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  an  individ- 
ual to  file  on  the  price-fixing  matter. 

The  third  thing  it  does  is  it  reverses 
the  Sharp  decision  of  the  Court  and 
simply  provides  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  one  of  his 
dealers  to  terminate  another  compet- 
ing dealer  because  of  a  competing  deal- 
ers  pricing  policies  is  per  se  or  auto- 
matically unlawful,  whether  or  not  a 
specific  price  or  price  level  is  agreed 
upon. 

It  hardly  seems  we  are  asking  too 
much  in  those  three  things.  That  is 
what  the  bill  does. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  from  Attorney 
General  Robert  Abrams  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18.  1991] 
Price  Fdcino  Always  Victimizes  the 
Consumer 
To  the  Editor: 

In  the  course  of  "Price  Fixing  Isn't  Always 
Gouging"  (editorial,  April  1),  your  apologia 
for  vertical  price  fixing,  you  assert  that  ille- 
gal conspiracies  to  boost  the  retail  price  of  a 
product  between  manufacturers  and  their  re- 
tailers "aren't  common."  This  Is  particu- 
larly ill-timed. 

Just  a  week  earlier,  all  SO  state  attorneys 
general  ended  one  of  the  largest  vertical 
price-fixing  cases  in  the  history  of  antitrust 
enforcement  with  an  S8  million  settlement 
against  the  Japanese  electronics  giant 
Mitsubishi  for  an  Illegal  scheme  that  cheat- 
ed more  than  260,000  United  States  pur- 
chasers of  televisions. 

A  week  after  your  editorial,  40  states,  led 
by  New  York,  joined  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  a  case  in  which  Nintendo,  a  com- 
pany with  S4  billion  in  United  States  sales 
last  year,  illegally  conspired  to  boost  the 
price  of  its  video  game  consoles  to  nine  mil- 
lion consumers. 

These  cases  are  but  the  latest  in  a  line 
that  includes  a  4»-state  settlement  with 
Panasonic  in  1969  and  a  37-state  settlement 
with  Minolta  in  1966.  These  cases  involved 
millions  of  dollars  in  overcharging  by  verti- 
cal conspiracies.  Of  local  interest  to  New 
Yorkers  were  cases  we  brought  in  1981  In 
which  47  milk  distributors  pleaded  quilty  to 
criminal  charges  in  a  vertical  price  fixing 
scheme  that  infiated  consumer  prices. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  Illegal 
vertical  price  fixing  exists:  It's  endemic.  The 


real  issue  is  whether  or  not  antiti-ust  enforc- 
ers have  the  tools  to  find  and  prosecute  these 
conspiracies.  The  two  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  you  praised  put  extraordinary 
roadblocks  in  our  way.  These  decisions  did 
not,  as  you  state,  redefine  if  or  when  vertical 
price  fixing  is  illegal.  Rather,  the  Court 
adopted  absurdly  restrictive  burden  of  proof 
requirements  that  makes  it  easy  for  compa- 
nies to  disguise  their  behavior  so  that  Illegal 
conspiracies  cannot  be  brought  to  court  by 
government  enforcers  or  by  the  discount 
stores  that  are  victimized  by  these  practices. 

Indeed,  Terry  Calvanl,  former  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner,  said  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  left  such  big  loopholes  that  a 
corporate  officer  would  have  to  have  "an  I.Q. 
two  points  lower  than  a  carrot"  to  get 
caught.  Antitrust  enforcers  can  recount 
scores  of  tales  of  retailers  calling  our  offi- 
cers too  scared  to  give  their  names,  telling  of 
coercion  and  intimidation  by  manufacturers' 
representatives  and  rival  dealers  because 
their  prices  were  too  low.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court's  rules  we  would  have  little  chance  of 
making  a  case. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  which  you  now  oppose 
after  years  of  consistent  support  for  tough 
antitrust  enforcement,  would  simply  be  to 
overturn  these  burden  of  proof  requirements, 
so  that  vertical  price  fixing  cases  could  go 
before  juries.  It  would  put  teeth  back  into  a 
statute  that  has  been  rendered  virtually  un- 
enforceable, and  45  state  attorneys  general 
support  it  for  that  reason. 

As  to  the  economic  effect  of  vertical  price 
fixing,  you  pass  it  off  as  a  generally  benign 
process  designed  to  "encourage  better  serv- 
ice to  consumers."  The  reality  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. If  manufacturers  want  better  service, 
there  are  dozens  of  legal  ways  to  require  it 
directly,  short  of  price  fixing  and  raising  re- 
tall  prices.  The  true  effect  of  vertical  price 
fixing  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect:  if 
you  increase  prices  to  consumers,  you  In- 
crease profits  for  the  retailers  and  for  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  ver- 
tical price  fixing  Inflates  prices  to  consum- 
ers 10  percent  to  23  percent. 

Robert  Abrams, 
New  York  State  Attorney  General. 

New  YORK,  April  12.  1991. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  hope  we  will  provide 
the  60  votes  for  the  cloture  vote,  we 
will  in  this  body  stand  up  strongly  and 
firmly  for  the  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
do  that,  and  I  am  pleased  to  stand  up 
and  support  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  rise  and  dis- 
cuss this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  subject  of  illegal  price  fixing 
is  a  significant  issue  facing  today's 
marketplace.  However,  unlike  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  issue  and  the  surrounding  law 
has  reached  a  point  which  warrants 
congressional  action.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  oppose  this  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeing  that 
this  legislation  is  defeated. 

This  bill  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  8  to  6.  The 
reason  we  are  here  today  is  due  to  an 
unusual  arrangement  which  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Judiciary  Conmiit- 
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tee  with  the  chief  proponent  of  this 
bill.  I  recognize  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  strong 
reasons  for  entering  into  this  agree- 
ment; namely,  to  ensure  the  passage  of 
a  niunber  of  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  were  pending  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  lOlst  Congress.  I 
recognize  the  critical  and  devoted  lead- 
ership that  heads  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  not  criticizing  what 
they  did.  However,  I  voted  against  this 
legislation  moving  forward  under  the 
expedited  procedures  which  were  con- 
tained in  this  committee  leadership 
agreement  with  Senator  Metzeiiibaum. 
However,  the  vote  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  floor  was  by  a  lO-to-4  vote,  but  it 
was  a  vote  to  report  it  without  rec- 
ommendation. 

This  bill  purports  to  do  three  things. 
It  will  codify  the  per  se  rule  against 
vertical  price  restraints.  That  is  al- 
ready in  the  law.  It  is  the  law,  and  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  body  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  per  se  rule. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  evidentiary  standard  necessary 
for  a  vertical  price-fixing  case  to  reach 
the  jury.  This  is  my  major  complaint 
about  the  proposed  legislation. 

Third,  the  bill  substantially  changes 
the  antitrust  laws  to  provide  an  agree- 
ment between  a  supplier  and  one  of  the 
supplier's  purchasers  to  terminate  an- 
other competing  purchaser  because  his 
policy  is  per  se  unlawful,  whether  or 
not  price  or  a  price  level  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

Let  me  note  that  I  clearly  believe 
that  vertical  constraints  on  price  or 
price  levels  are  and  should  be  illegal. 
This  is  a  longstanding  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  one  which  should  not  be 
changed.  However,  I  also  believe  that 
the  case  has  not  yet  been  made  for  sub- 
stantially altering  existing  law,  and 
further,  for  legislatively  overturning 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Mon- 
santo versus  Spray-Rite,  and  Business 
Electronics  versus  Sharp  Electronics. 

The  Monsanto  case  was  the  opinion 
of  the  unanimous  Supreme  Court.  I 
note  that  Justice  Brennan,  Justice 
Marshall,  and  all  of  the  Justices  voted 
for  the  Monsanto  opinion.  In  that  case, 
the  Court  went  to  great  lengths  to  try 
to  describe  the  evidentiary  standards 
necessary  for  a  vertical  price-fixing 
case  to  reach  a  jury.  This  case  followed 
the  longstanding  precedent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  versus  Colgate  Co.  case, 
which  held  that  to  have  a  verticjil 
price-fixing  case  there  must  be  some 
type  of  conspiracy  between  the  players, 
and  that  the  independent  and  unilat- 
eral action  of  a  distributor  to  termi- 
nate a  retailer  does  not  give  rise  to  an 
antitrust  violation. 

This  proposed  bill  totally  abrogates 
the  history  and  tradition  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  first  sentence  of  the 
Sherman  Act  states: 

E^ery  contxact,  combination  in  the  form  of 
a  txust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  re- 


straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  de- 
clared to  be  Illegal. 

This  bill  does  violence  to  this  state- 
ment and  to  the  longstanding  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  bill  generally  overturns  the  Mon- 
santo decision  and  provides,  in  order 
for  an  antitrust  case  to  reach  a  jury, 
there  merely  needs  to  be,  one,  a  com- 
plaint; second,  a  subsequent  termi- 
nation. First,  a  complaint  by  a  retailer 
to  a  distributor  about  unfair  price  com- 
petition; and  second,  a  subsequent  ter- 
mination of  a  competing  retailer  by 
the  distributor. 

Such  a  lenient  standard  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  notion  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  there  be  some  type  of  con- 
spiracy or  agreement  between  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  marketplace.  As  a  re- 
sult, if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  there 
will  be  a  substantial  chilling  effect  on 
business  communication.  Retailers  and 
distributors  will  simply  cease  to  have 
open  and  frank  business  communica- 
tions for  fear  that  their  talks  may 
someday  give  rise  to  an  antitrust  law- 
suit. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  complicated 
matter,  a  matter  that  a  great  number 
of  people  will  not  understand.  It  deals 
with  evidentiary  standards  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  or  to  prove  an  agreement 
relative  to  price  fixing.  I  think  the 
analogy  can  be  given  in  criminal  law  as 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  person  that  is 
charged  was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 
and  there  was  a  weapon  there  and  a  de- 
ceased person,  that  is  about  all  that  is 
necessary  to  say  that  the  accused  was 
guilty  of  murder,  or  of  a  homicide,  or 
at  least  it  could  go  to  the  jury. 

When  we  look  and  see  about  this 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
courts  are  better  equipped  to  make  the 
determination  in  regard  to  an  evi- 
dentiary standard.  Actually,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Sherman  Act  aptly  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  over  100  years 
ago  in  what  he  said  the  way  he  thought 
these  cases  ought  to  be  determined.  He 
said: 

It  is  difficult  to  define  In  legal  language 
the  precise  line  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
combinations.  This  must  be  left  for  the 
courts  to  determine  In  each  particular  case. 
All  that  we  as  lawmakers  can  do  is  declare 
general  principles,  and  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  courts  will  apply  them  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  the 
courts  of  England  and  the  United  States 
have  done  for  centuries. 

This  was  stated  in  1889.  I  think  it  is 
still  applicable  today. 

We  are  at  a  stage  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  sunMnary  judgment.  I  would 
guess  there  are  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  are  not  familiar  with  court 
proceedings  and  do  not  understand 
what  is  a  summary  judgment.  Without 
going  into  all  of  the  details,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  determination  of  the  evi- 
dentiary standard  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  courts  rather  than  by  Congress  in 
this  instance. 


In  addition  to  overturning  the  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  in  Monsanto,  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  seeking  to 
overturn  a  6-2  decision  of  the  Court  in 
Business  Electronics  Corp.  versus 
Sharp  Electronics  Corp.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  two  dissenters  were 
Justice  White  and  Justice  Stevens. 
Justice  Brennan  and  Justice  Marshall 
voted  with  the  majority  in  the  Sharp 
case. 

I  do  not  think  there  were  any  two 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
were  more  consumer  minded  than  Jus- 
tice Brennan  was  when  he  was  on  the 
Court,  and  Justice  Marshall.  Neverthe- 
less, they  felt  that  the  evidentiary 
standards  established  by  the  Court  in 
Monsanto  were  correct  for  consumers 
and  that  they  were  correct  for  busi- 
ness. 

There  has  to  be  a  balance  in  regard 
to  court  cases,  and  there  has  to  be  a 
balance  in  regard  to  evidentiary  stand- 
ards. In  Sharp,  the  Court  held  that  "a 
vertical  price  restraint  is  not  illegal 
per  se,  unless  it  includes  some  agree- 
ment on  price  or  price  levels." 

This  statement  of  the  Court  needs 
some  background  and  explanation.  The 
antitrust  laws  provide  two  standards 
for  determining  whether  some  action  is 
illegal.  The  first  is  the  per  se  rule. 
That  is,  when  you  have  the  proof  that 
there  is  an  agreement,  or  a  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy,  then  automatically 
it  is  illegal,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  antitrust  laws  provide  another 
standard  in  some  instances.  The  first, 
as  I  mentioned,  was  the  per  se  rule. 
This  rule  generally  provides  that  ac- 
tions which  are  undertaken  by  the  par- 
ties who  are  accused  of  wrongdoing  are 
generally  assumed  to  be  illegal.  This  is 
a  very  high  and  a  very  harsh,  but  prop- 
er, standard  and  is  only  used  in  cases 
which  are  especially  harmful  to  the 
marketplace. 

The  other  standard  by  which  anti- 
trust cases  are  measured  is  known  as 
the  "rule  of  reason"  test.  This  standard 
is  lower  than  the  per  se  rule  and  gen- 
erally provides  that  the  factfinder, 
after  all  of  the  evidence  is  in,  must  de- 
cide that  the  alleged  actions  are  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  the  market- 
place. 

Given  this  context,  what  the  Court 
was  basically  saying  in  the  Sharp  deci- 
sion is  that  if  this  very  high  per  se  rule 
is  going  to  be  used  to  judge  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  anticompetitive  actions, 
there  must  have  been  some  agreement 
between  the  parties  as  to  price  or  price 
levels.  Further,  even  if  the  anti- 
competitive action  never  resulted  in  an 
agreement  as  to  price  or  price  level, 
then  a  "rule  of  reason"  analysis  will 
still  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  want  to 
abolish  this  important  standard  and 
relax  the  standards  which  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  per 
se  rule.  By  suggesting  such  a  course  of 
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MESSAGES  F  iOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  fro-n  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conununicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ICELAND-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  46 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823.  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265:  16  U.S.C. 
1801  et  seQ.),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland 
Amending  and  Extending  the  Agree- 
ment of  September  21,  1984,  Concerning 
Fisheries  off  the  Coasts  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  and  extended.  The 
agreement,  which  was  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  April  5,  1991,  copies  of 
which  are  attached,  extends  the  1984 
agreement  for  an  additional  2  years 
and  6  months,  from  July  1,  1991,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1993.  The  exchange  of  notes 
together  with  the  1984  agreement  con- 
stitute a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  within  the  requirements 
of  section  201(c)  of  the  Act.  The  ex- 
change of  notes  also  amends  the  1984 
agreement  to  incorporate  the  latest 
changes  in  U.S.  law  and  policy  into  the 
agreement. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  agreement  at 
an  early  date. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  6, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  30,  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  desi^ate 
May  1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month." 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
May  6,  1991,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:39  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  258.  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  In  the 
Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geothermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1990. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1236.  An  act  to  revise  the  national 
flood  insurance  progrram  to  provide  for  miti- 
gation of  potential  flood  damages  and  man- 
agement of  coastal  erosion,  ensure  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  program,  and  increase 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  purchase  re- 
quirement, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1988.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  Inspector 
General,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2122.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991, 
and  May  10,  1992.  as  "Elmergency  Medical 
Services  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designiating 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  12,  1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Awareness 
Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  109.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  and  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  23,  1991,  and  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  support  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  international  agreement 
establishing  Antarctica  as  a  region  closed  to 
commercial  minerals  development  and  relat- 
ed activities  for  at  least  99  years  at  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  parties  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  1236.  An  act  to  revise  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  to  provide  for  miti- 
gation of  potential  flood  damages  and  man- 
agement of  coastal  erosion,  ensure  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  program,  and  Increase 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  purchase  re- 
quirement, and  for  other  purjKDses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1988.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  Inspector 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991, 
and  May  10,  1992,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

H.  Con.  Res.  109.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  and  entry  into  force  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  on  June  23,  1991,  and  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  support  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  international  agreement 
establishing  Antarctica  as  a  region  closed  to 
commercial  minerals  development  and  relat- 
ed activities  for  at  least  99  years  at  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  parties  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  in  Madrid.  Spain;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


tion,  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
iwrsons  who  operate  aircraft,  trains,  and 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-54). 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  26,  1991,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  benefit  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion by  Amtrak  during  its  twenty  years  of 
existence;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Tourism  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

suBMrrrED  during  recess 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  23,  1991.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  May  2,  1991,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  fTom  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1031.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager  and  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  modification  to  agricultural 
commodities  and  quantities  available  for 
programming  under  Public  Law  480  during 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1032.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Return  to  the  Mission";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1033.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
April  1,  1991;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975.  as  modified  on  April  11.  1986.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1034.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Remanufacturing 
Study";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1035.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Special  Actions  Branch.  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  reixsrt  on 
the  decision  to  retain  the  Commissary  Stor- 
age and  Issue  function  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina,  as  an  in-house  operation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1036.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  acquire  leasehold 
Interests  in  real  property  in  support  of  spe- 
cial operations  forces  and  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eimend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  create  a  Physician 
Assistant  Section  within  the  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1038.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Defense  Programs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  the  report  on  re- 
manufacture  of  nuclear  stockpile  weapons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1039.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  applications  for 
delays  of  notice  and  customer  challenges 
under  provisions  of  the  Right  of  Financial 
Privacy  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


EC-1040.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  enforcement  activities  relating  to 
the  Ekiual  Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1041.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1042.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legis- 
lative Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  gruidellnes  issued  by  financial  regulators 
to  clarify  certain  regulatory  and  accounting 
policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1043.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  interim 
report  on  the  property  disposition  strategies 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1044.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1045.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oversight  Board,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  reports  on  the  activities  and  ef- 
forts of  the  RTC.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Oversight  Board; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1046.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Radon  in  HUD  Assisted  Multifamily  Hous- 
ing: Policy  Recommendations  to  Congress"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1047.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing,  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
barriers  to  resident  management  in  public 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1048.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit-resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion's 1989  Financial  Statements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1049.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  of 
the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council,  transmitting,  purusant  to  law. 
a  report  entitled  "Personal  Property  Ap- 
praisal Study";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1050.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit-Resolution  Funding  Cor- 
poration's 1969  Financial  Statements";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1051.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notification 
that  the  growth  of  the  real  Gross  National 
Product  during  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1991  indicated  that  growth  was  less  that  1.0 
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EC-1064.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuemt  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1065.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1066.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1067.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1068.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1069.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  text  of  the  long-term  timber 
sale  contracts  in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1070.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  operating,  statistical, 
and  financial  information  about  the  Govern- 
ment's helium  program  "for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1071.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  quarterly 
report  on  expenditures  and  enforcement  ac- 
tions during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1072.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1990  annual  report  for  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1073.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  annual  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  expand  the  original  Jurisdic- 


tion of  Federal  district  courts  in  certain 
civil  actions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.J.  Res.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  suspending 
certain  provisions  of  law  pursuant  to  section 
258(a)(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  A  Joint  res- 
olution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  section  258(a)(3)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.J.  Res.  138.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  6,  1991  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred,  or  acted  upon,  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  Res.  119.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL; 
S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  sus- 
pending certain  provisions  of  law  pur- 
suant to  section  258(a)(2)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985;  pursuant  to  section 
258(a)(3)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AND  EMERGENCY  DEFICIT 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Reischauer  of  CBO.  relating  to  the 
resolution  just  introduced,  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  137 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in. 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  conditions  specified  in  sec- 
tion 254(J)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are  met, 
and  the  implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  and  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are 
modified  as  described  in  section  258(b)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

Washington.  DC.  April  30,  1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  section  254(j) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defl- 
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clt  Contxol  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  904(J)).  the 
Congressional  Budgret  Office  must  notify  the 
Congress  In  the  event  of  an  economic  slow- 
down. The  section  reads  in  part: 

(j)  Low-growth  report.— At  any  time.  CBO 
shall  notify  the  Congress  if— 

(2)  the  most  recent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  advance  preliminary  or  final  re- 
port of  actual  real  economic  growth  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  real  economic  growth  for 
each  of  the  most  recently  reported  quarter 
and  the  immediate  preceding  quarter  is  less 
than  one  percent. 

This  letter  serves  to  notify  the  Congress 
that  on  April  26.  1991,  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  advance  report  on  the  growth  of 
real  Gross  National  Product  during  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1991  indicated  that 
growth  was  less  than  1.0  percent  during  that 
quarter  and  the  preceding  quarter. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.   Res.   138.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating August  6,  1991  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  which 
commends  the  Nation's  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  groups  and  designates 
August  6,  1991,  as  "National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day." 

One  such  group,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Town  Watch  [NATW]  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  help- 
ing neighborhoods  throughout  the 
country  in  their  fight  against  crime. 
The  association's  seventh  annual  na- 
tional night  out  crime  prevention 
project,  which  was  held  August  7,  1990, 
involved  citizens  and  police  in  8,140 
communities  in  all  50  States,  U.S.  ter- 
ritories, Canadian  cities,  and  military 
bases  around  the  world.  Three  years 
ago,  I  joined  then-Vice  President  Bush 
and  NATW's  executive  director.  Matt 
Peskin,  for  the  kickoff  ceremony  in 
Philadelphia.  Two  years  ago,  the  kick- 
off  ceremony  was  hosted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI]  and  its 
Director  William  Sessions  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

During  national  night  out,  residents 
in  neighborhoods  across  the  Nation 
will  sit  on  lighted  porches,  enjoy  visits 
from  local  police,  and  participate  in  a 
variety  of  special  events  such  as  block 
parties,  cookouts,  and  parades. 

Nationally,  20.8  million  Americans 
participated  in  national  night  out  in 
1990.  This  unique  anticrime  effort 
heightens  crime  prevention  awareness 
and  reimites  conmiunities  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  theme  for  national  night  out  1991 
is  "Give  Neighborhood  Crime  and 
Drugs  a  Going  Away  Party."  This 
theme  represents  an  important  mes- 
sage: That  neighborhood  crime  watch 
groups  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  war  on  drugs  by  helping  to 
prevent  their  communities  from  be- 
coming markets  for  drug  dealers. 


The  National  Association  of  Town 
Watch  is  a  unique  organization,  serving 
as  liaison  among  thousands  of  commu- 
nities involved  in  crime  prevention 
programs  and  representing  the  entire 
spectrum  of  programs  concerned  with 
the  serious  problem  of  crime  in  our 
neighborhoods.  As  such,  it  helps  co- 
ordinate the  anticrime  efforts  of,  and 
provides  information  and  assistance  to, 
the  many  communities  involved  in  or- 
ganized crime  prevention  programs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Matt 
Peskin,  NATW  received  the  prestigious 
National  Constituency  Organization 
Award  in  1986  and  1988,  presented  by 
the  Crime  Prevention  Council,  the 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  for  the  as- 
sociation's extraordinary  efforts  in 
fighting  crime. 

In  association  with  other  anticrime 
organizations,  NATW  works  to  reduce 
the  neighborhood  crime  rate  and  to  en- 
hance the  police-community  relation- 
ship. Nearly  obsolete  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  the  notion  of  the  police  and 
community  cooperating  with  each 
other  now  is  being  institutionalized. 
No  longer  are  people  as  afraid  to  call 
the  police,  and  law  enforcement  orga- 
nizations now  recognize  the  citizens' 
role  in  fighting  crime. 

In  correspondence  with  my  office,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  noted  that 
"NATW  has  done  exemplary  work  and 
has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  overall  national  crime  prevention 
effort."  The  Department  also  indicated 
that  "national  night  out  is  an  excel- 
lent program  and  should  be  contin- 
ued." 

As  a  former  district  attorney,  cur- 
rent member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  cochairman  of  the  con- 
gressional crime  caucus,  I  have  ac- 
tively pursued  initiatives  to  fight 
street  crime.  Accordingly,  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  NATW  and  all  the  partici- 
pants in  national  night  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution  to  recognize  the  active  in- 
volvement of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions in  the  ongoing  fight  against 
crime  and  designate  August  6,  1991,  as 
National  Neighbordood  Crime  Watch 
Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  138 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  is  of  continu- 
ing concern  to  the  American  people; 

Whei-eas  the  fight  against  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in  co- 
operation with  law  enforcement  officials; 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  organi- 
zations are  effective  at  promoting  awareness 
of,  and  participation  of  volunteers  in,  crime 
prevention  activities  at  the  local  level; 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  groups 
can  contribute  to  the  national  war  on  drugs 


by  helping  to  prevent  their  communities 
from  becoming  mao-kets  for  drug  dealers; 

Whereas  citizens  across  the  United  States 
will  soon  take  part  In  a  "National  Night 
Out",  a  unique  crime  prevention  event  which 
will  demonstrate  the  importance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  community  participation  in 
crime  prevention  efforts  by  having  people 
spend  the  period  from  8  to  10  o'clock  p.m.  on 
August  6,  1991,  with  their  neighbors  In  front 
of  their  homes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  August  6,  1991,  is 
designated  as  "National  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Day  ",  and  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve National  Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  fi-om  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  5,  a  bill  to  grant  employees 
family  and  temporary  medical  leave 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  108,  a  bill  to  make  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Commemorative  Coin  Act  to  con- 
form to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi"om  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small 
transactions  from  broker  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  to  make  certain  clari- 
fications relating  to  such  require- 
ments. 

S.  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2(^,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from 
such  act  certain  individuals  involved  in 
model  garment  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
bankruptcy  transportation  plans. 

S.  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  279,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  require  new  standards 
for  corporate  average  fuel  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  V  as  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  327.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Co(  e,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Vet(  rans  Affairs  to  furnish 
outpatient  m<  dical  services  for  any 
disability  of  a  ormer  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  358 

At  the  requjst  of  Mr.  Lnouye.  the 
name  of  the  S€  nator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  waji  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  358,  a  bill  ta  establish  a  temporary 
program  un  ler  which  perental 
diacetylmorph  ne  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  (ualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  :  ntractable  pain  due  to 
cancer,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  S(snator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  ad  led  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
433,  a  bill  to  pi  ovide  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  mirerals  on  Federal  lands, 
and  for  other  p  orposes. 

S.  4£3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  S(  inator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HELifis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4^,  a  bill  to  establish 
within  the  Depirtment  of  Education  an 
Office  of  Comn  unity  Colleges. 

S.  466 

At  the  reque  5t  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  J«nator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Con  IAD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  166,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revei  ue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  a  rene  ivable  energy  production 
credit,  and  for  ather  purposes. 

S.  511 

At  the  reqvest  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  i  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Keilry],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Da  kota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cospqnsors  of  S.  511,  a  bill  to 
establish  programs  to  improve  foreign 
Instruction  anl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
mote equal  access  to  opportunities  to 
study  abroad,  md  for  other  purposes. 

S.  567 

At  the  requ<st  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  S(  mator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  adled  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
567,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  J  ct  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
ual period  of  transition — under  a  new 
alternative  formula  with  respect  to 
such  transitioi  r-to  the  changes  in  ben- 
efit computation  rules  enacted  in  the 
Social  Securlt: '  Amendments  of  1977  as 
such  changes  i  pply  to  workers  bom  in 
years  after  1911  '<  and  before  1927 — and  re- 
lated beneficittles — and  to  provide  for 
increases  in  such  workers'  benefits  ac- 
cordingly, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  602 

At  the  requi'est  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  inator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston|  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  improve  the  food 


stamp  and  nutrition  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  firom  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  651,  a  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  to  make  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank 
Act. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
673,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Construction  Safety, 
Health,  and  Education,  to  improve  in- 
spections, investigation,  reporting,  and 
recordkeeping  on  construction  sites,  to 
require  the  designation  of  project  con- 
structors who  have  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  safety  and  health  on  construc- 
tion sites,  to  require  project  construc- 
tors to  establish  safety  and  health 
plans,  to  require  construction  employ- 
ers to  establish  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  715.  a  bill  to  permit  States  to 
waive  application  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  with 
respect  to  vehicles  used  to  transport 
farm  supplies  from  retail  dealers  to  or 
from  a  farm,  and  to  vehicles  used  for 
custom  harvesting,  whether  or  not 
such  vehicles  are  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  a  farmer. 

S.  717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  717,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  rural  areas  from  Medicare 
payment  reductions  for  the  services  of 
new  physicians  provided  in  such  areas. 

S.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  improve  counsel- 
ing services  for  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  843,  a  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  recreational 
vessels. 


S.  844 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  844.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  minting  and  circulation 
of  one  dollar  coins. 

S.  845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  845,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
seek  an  agreement  from  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  end  certain  passport  and  visa 
policies  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  847,  a  bill  to  limit  spending  increases 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995  to  4 
percent. 

S.  856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  856,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage used  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  860.  a  bill  to  support 
democracy  and  self-determination  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  republics 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  909,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  regarding 
protection  extended  to  semiconductor 
chip  products  of  foreign  entities. 

S.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Marylajid 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkoj]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  914,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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3.  »41 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  941,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for 
Youth  Development  within  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities to  improve  community-based 
adolescent  health  promotion  and  edu- 
cation in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 36,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  November  1991,  and  No- 
vember 1992,  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  72,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  15,  1991, 
through  September  21,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  begrinning  May  19,  1991, 
as  "National  Police  Athletic  League 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  10.  1991,  through  June  16,  1991,  as 
"Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robe],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mdculski], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
120,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
1991  and  May  1992  as  "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rie- 
gle], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  were  added  as  cosi>onsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1991,  as  "National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
second  week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes].  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden].  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133,  a  joint  resolution  in  recognition  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  and  the  over  7  mil- 
lion survivors  of  cancer  alive  today  be- 
cause of  cancer  research. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin].  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  a  concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
Arab  League  to  terminate  its  boycott 
against  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate   that   American    small    businesses 


should  be  involved  in  rebuilding  Ku- 
wait. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— URGING 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  RIEGLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  119 

Whereas  the  statehood  and  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  were  recognized, 
de  facto,  by  Germany,  Norway.  Finland. 
France  and  Poland  in  1919  and  1920  at  a  time 
when  Lithuanian  territory  was  effectively 
occupied  by  hostile  foreign  military  forces; 

Whereas  the  United  States  maintained  a 
Commissioner  in  the  Baltic  states  from  1919 
to  1922.  with  the  title  of  Minister,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  Government  had  not 
yet  recognized  the  statehood  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania; 

Whereas  the  R«publlc  of  Lithuania  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1921; 

Whereas  the  statehood  of  Lithuania  was 
recognized  de  Jure  on  July  13.  1922,  by  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
recognized  de  Jure  by  the  United  States  on 
July  28,  1922,  and  subsequently  concluded  nu- 
merous binding  international  agreements 
with  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  14, 
1940,  in  contravention  of  the  Charter  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  General  Treaty  for 
the  Renunciation  of  War  of  1928,  the  Lithua- 
nian-Soviet Peace  Treaty  of  1920,  the  Lithua- 
nia-Soviet Non-Aggression  Treaty  of  1926, 
the  Conventions  for  the  Definition  of  Aggres- 
sion of  1933.  the  Lithuanian-Soviet  Mutual 
Assistance  Pact  of  1939,  and  generally-recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law; 

Whereas  the  annexation  of  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  prospectively 
agreed  to  In  certain  secret  protocols  to  a 
treaty  of  non-aggression  concluded  between 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
German  Reich  on  August  23,  1939; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  Indicated  Its  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  Bel- 
glum.  Switzerland.  Luxembourg,  Australia, 
the  Holy  See.  Denmark,  Ireland  and  Spain 
and  many  other  states  have  refused  to  ac- 
cord recognition  to  the  1940  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  parties  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  of 
Augoist  14,  1941,  in  which  the  signatories  de- 
clared their  "desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  f^ely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned". 
afQrmed  their  respect  for  "right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live",  and  stated  their  wish 
"to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govenyment 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them"  during  the  course  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War; 

Whereas  the  state  continuity  and  identity 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nian territory; 
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[Jnlted  States  Government 
has  Indicated  lt|  reco^ltlon  of  the  de  jure 
continuity  of  tlie  Republic  of  Lithuania  by 
the  continued  a(  credltatlon  of  the  Legation 
Qeneral  of  the  Republic  of 
United  States  sis  well  as  De- 
partment of  Sta  «  declarations  that  Lithua- 
nian state  treaties  with  the  United  States 
remain  "in  force  '; 

Whereas  on  February  24.  1990,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  werei  able  to  vote  in  free  and  fair 
elections  for  deduties  to  the  Lithuanian  Su- 
preme Council:   I 

Whereas  on  M^fch  11,  1990,  the  freely-elect- 
ed deputies  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Lith- 
uania declared  the  reestabllshment  of  an 
independent  government  of  the  Republic; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  have  Indi- 
cated overwhelnllng  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  in  spite  of  a  78-day  So- 
viet economic  bl  >ckade.  hostile  military  ma- 
neuvers, the  biiatlng  and  deportation  of 
young  Lithuanian  men  by  the  Soviet  army, 
the  violent  seizure  of  Lithuanian  press  and 
governmental  bu  ildlngs,  and  the  massacre  of 
Lithuanian  civil:  ans  guarding  the  state  tele- 
vision and  broad'  ;ast  center  by  Soviet  troops; 

Whereas  over  !  0  percent  of  the  voters  who 
participated  in  I  he  February  9,  1991  nation- 
wide plebiscite  v  sted  for  the  independence  of 
Lithuania: 

Whereas  Litbuinia's  governmental  institu- 
tions, including  the  police,  courts,  judges, 
procurators,  ani  1  civil  administration,  re- 
main loyal  to  tb ;  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  exercise  effective  control  over  most 
of  Lithuania's  te  rritory; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stressed  its  supp  art  for  the  right  of  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  to  s»lf-determinatlon  and  inde- 
pendence: 

Whereas  the  psople  and  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  have  appealed 
to  the  United  Spates  for  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  ti  le  Republic  of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  there  is  no  international  legal  im- 
pediment to  the  [ranting  of  de  facto  recogni- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  in  thit  recognition  of  a  govern- 
ment constitute!  primsuily  a  political  act; 

Whereas  the  Jnlted  States  Government 
has  as  a  matter  <  if  diplomatic  practice  recog- 
nized numerous  ( ;ovemments  that  have  exer- 
cised less  than  lull  control  over  their  state 
territory  including  the  governments  of  Po- 
land, Norway,  P-ance,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands. Greece.  Yugoslavia,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia (1940-1915).  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  (1913-1979).  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  (1988-1989). 
and  the  government  of  Kuwait  (1990-1991); 
and 

Whereas  de  fa:to  recognition  is  a  provi- 
sional form  of  governmental  recognition 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  itate-of-state  diplomatic  re- 
lations: Now.  th««fore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  lit  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Government  should— 

(1)  immediately  recognize  the  government 
of  the  Republic  I  of  Lithuania  de  facto  and 
issue  a  statement  to  that  effect: 

(2)  should  ent4r  into  discussions  with  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia resident  in  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  a  «ew  to  the  upgrading  of  the 
status  of  the  Lithuanian  legation  in  Wash- 
ingtdb  to  that  of^an  embassy; 

(3)  lmmediate)y  enter  into  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  iithuania  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  an  official  United  States 
Representative  CKflce  in  the  Lithuanian  cap- 
ital. Vilnlos.  sue  li  representative  office  to  be 


headed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not 
a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  the 
title  of  Commissioner;  and 

(4)  enter  into  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  private  United  States  cor- 
porate and  philanthropic  entities,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  and  funding  of  a 
United  States  Foundation  for  Lithuania, 
with  offices  in  Vilnius,  Kaunas,  and 
Klaipeda,  to  provide,  inter  alia,  library  facili- 
ties, language  courses  (including  Instruction 
in  the  Lithuanian  language  for  non-Lithua- 
nian speakers)  and  economic  and  fundamen- 
tal business  and  municipal  management  in- 
struction for  Lithuanian  citizens  and  resi- 
dents so  as  to  assist  the  population  of  Lith- 
uania with  respect  to  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
transition  to  a  free  market  economy  and  de- 
mocracy; 

(5)  enter  into  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  Interested  third-party  states, 
with  a  view  to:  (1)  the  provision  of  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  and  (11)  the  establishment  of  a 
Baltic  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  primary  goal  of  which  would  be  as- 
sistance to  private  entrepeneurs  and  farmers 
in  the  three  Baltic  states  so  as  to  assist  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  Baltic  states  with 
respect  to  the  pending  transition  to  a  free 
market  economy;  and 

(6)  in  such  negotiations  regarding  the  pro- 
posed United  States  Foundation  for  Lithua- 
nia and  the  proposed  Baltic  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  stress  that  the 
services  of  such  Institutions  will  be  made 
available  to  Baltic  citizens  and  residents 
(other  than  members  of  the  army  or  state  se- 
curity services  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  gov- 
ernmental representatives  or  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar linguistic  ability,  sex.  race,  or  ethnicity. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  BASIC 
SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  our 
country  today  is  the  inadequate  level 
of  Federal  funding  for  basic  science  re- 
search. This  issue  is  imjwrtant  to  our 
futuire  as  a  nation  and,  as  many  univer- 
sity researchers  are  strugrgling  just  to 
maintain  subsistence  funding  levels, 
deserves  our  attention. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent,  Mr.  Len  Pagliaro.  Ph.D., 
acting  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Mr.  Pagliaro  ex- 
pressed grave  concerns  about  insuffi- 
cient funding  for  scientific  research, 
and  about  the  potentially  deleterious 
effect  of  that  insufficiency  on  our 
internationally  recognized  role  as  lead- 
ers in  the  field.  Along  with  his  letter, 
he  included  a  booklet  titled  "Science: 
The  End  of  the  Frontier?"  This  book- 
let, which  contains  insightful  informa- 
tion about  the  problems  faced  by  the 
scientific  conmiunity.  concludes  with 
an  overview  of  the  state  of  American 
scientific  research  and  some  sugges- 
tions for  improving  it.  I  believe  these 
suggestions  are  very  valuable  and,  by 
placing    the    conclusion    to    "Science: 


The  End  of  the  Frontier?"  in  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record,  would  like  to 
share  these  insights  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  conclusion  to 
"Science:  The  End  of  the  Frontier?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

An  End  to  the  Frontier? 

The  warning  in  the  AAAS  survey  is  clear. 
American  science  shows  signs  of  extreme 
stress.  Morale  is  declining,  students  are 
turning  away  from  science,  and  American 
leadership  In  scientific  research,  as  meas- 
ured by  published  papers  and  Nobel  prizes,  is 
threatening  to  go  the  way  of  the  automotive, 
tire,  machine  tool,  and  consumer  electronics 
industries.' 

The  Implications  of  the  loss  of  such  leader- 
ship are  Immense.  Just  as  the  "brain  drain" 
drew  talented  scientists  from  Europe  and  the 
Third  World  to  the  United  States  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  so  too  will  some  American  sci- 
entists (and  potential  immigrants)  follow 
the  frontiers  of  their  fields  to  Europe,  the 
Pacific  Rim,  or  wherever  they  might  be  in 
the  future.  The  pipeline  of  new  research  that 
has  nourished  our  high-tech  industry  will 
dry  up,  crippling  our  ability  to  compete  in  a 
world  where  science  and  technology  play  an 
ever  more  Important  role. 

We  can  already  see  ominous  signs  in  eco- 
nomic trends.  In  1986.  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  United  States  imported  more 
high-tech  manufactured  products  than  it  ex- 
ported. Residents  of  foreigrn  countries  now 
receive  almost  half  of  the  patents  granted  by 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  And  the  three  cor- 
porations registering  the  most  U.S.  patents 
last  year  were  Canon.  Toshiba  and  Hitachi. 

Finally,  we  should  not  neglect  to  mention 
the  more  subtle,  less  quantifiable  but  none- 
theless profound  influence  that  science  has 
upon  society.  We  are  a  great  nation  which 
must  value  the  culture  that  the  success  of 
science  engenders.  This  success  permeates 
society,  generates  self-confidence,  inspires 
our  youth,  creates  a  sense  of  endless  fron- 
tiers of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  aspi- 
rations which  would  otherwise  become  in- 
creasingly confined  in  an  ever-shrinking 
world.  The  loss  of  this  scientific  and  techno- 
logical exuberance  would  be  another  heavy 
price  to  pay,  perhaps  even  the  greatest  pen- 
alty in  the  long  run,  for  the  decline  of  the  re- 
search system. 

The  full  effects  of  the  impoverishment  of 
basic  research  will  not  be  felt  next  year  or 
the  year  after.  We  have  been  living  on  our 
accumulated  scientific  capital  for  a  while, 
and  we  will  probably  be  able  to  do  so  for  a 
while  longer.  But  if  we  persist  on  this  course, 
we  can  expect  to  see  America's  position  In 
the  world  gradually  weaken.  We  will  watch 
as  our  technology-based  products  become 
less  and  less  competitive  In  world  markets. 
By  then,  of  course.  It  will  be  too  late. 

It  is  the  long-term  nature  of  the  enterprise 
that  makes  the  issue  so  dangerous.  Once  we 
begin  to  weaken,  there  are  many  feedback 
forces  that  tend  to  accelerate  the  decline. 
The  best  people  move  on  to  other  activities. 
Students  are  no  longer  attracted.  The 
stream  of  immigrants  diminishes.  The  essen- 
tial influx  of  young  investigators  dries  up. 
Within  the  range  of  possible  outcomes  are 
both  acceptable  and  unacceptable  con- 
sequences. Yet  to  wait  rather  than  take  ac- 
tion now  is  to  invite  a  situation  that  will  be 


>It  !■  worth  noting  that  the  bulk  of  U.S.  Nobel 
prizes  In  recent  years  have  been  based  on  work  done 
before  1970. 
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difQcult   and   very   time-consuming   to   re- 
verse. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  large-scale  anecdotal  survey  of  some  of 
the  most  capable  and  productive  U.S.  aca- 
demic scientists  has  been  carried  out.  The 
results  are  a  clear  warning  that  all  is  far 
firom  well  in  the  laboratories  of  our  research 
universities.  The  depressed  state  of  the  aca- 
demic scientific  community  is  attributed  to 
a  failure  of  our  system  of  science  funding  to 
recognize  and  maintain  the  essential  needs 
of  a  healthy  infrastructure. 

Science  funding  has  increased  steadily  In 
the  past  several  years,  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
current  levels  are  far  below  what  is  required 
for  healthy,  even  lean,  science.  Perhaps  this 
may  give  some  policymakers  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration at  the  "ungrateful  and  insatiable  sci- 
entists." Yet  we  are  not  alone  in  seeing  this 
problem.  Warnings  have  been  creeping  up  ev- 
erywhere. Almost  five  years  ago,  the  Pack- 
ard-Bromley report  documented  an  obsoles- 
cence of  university  research  equipment  and 
evaluated  the  cost  of  renovation  at  JIO  bil- 
lion. Since  becoming  the  President's  Science 
Advisor  in  1989,  Allan  Bromley  has  continued 
to  speak  out  about  underinvestment  in  re- 
search, as  has  Frank  Press,  the  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  There  is 
an  emerging  consensus  among  science  policy 
leaders  that  we  are  not  making  the  long- 
term  investment  in  research  required  to  re- 
store our  economic  and  scientific  leadership. 

The  United  States  today  finds  Itself  slip- 
ping in  its  ability  to  compete  with  dynamic 
societies  abroad.  The  new  Europe,  Japan  and 
the  Paciflc  Rim  nations  are  increasing  their 
investment  in  research,  having  already  sur- 
passed us  in  the  various  activities  needed  to 
convert  research  results  to  economic  benefit. 
It  is  up  to  us  as  a  nation  to  decide  whether 
the  U.S.  will  remain  a  major  player  in  world 
science  and  science-based  technology  or 
whether  we  will  continue  to  slide. 

One  could  argue  that  since  the  results  of 
basic  research  are  globally  available,  we 
need  maintain  only  the  ability  to  read  the 
scientific  literature  in  order  to  compete  in 
technology.  However,  the  current  large  in- 
creases in  European  and  Japanese  invest- 
ments in  basic  research  and  the  dignity  of  a 
great  nation  argue  against  this.  Looking 
over  and  above  the  economic  factors  are  the 
complex  issues  of  ecology,  energy,  and  natu- 
ral resources  in  a  world  which  must,  in  the 
nert  century,  see  v&at  development  in  the 
South.  Such  development  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  research  to  create  the  tech- 
nologies which  are  required  to  reduce  the  un- 
certainties in  environmental  predictions  and 
to  solve  the  energy -ecologry  problem. 

What  would  it  take  to  relieve  the  acute 
problems  in  academic  research  and  restore 
U.S.  science  to  its  pre-1968  excellence?  Let  us 
consider  this  question  independently  of 
"practical"  constraints  dictated  by  current 
events.  My  analysis  of  the  complexity  factor, 
the  growth  of  new  areas,  and  the  increasing 
costs  of  research  Indicate  that  we  should  be 
spending  at  least  twice  as  much  as  we  were 
in  1968  (in  constant  dollars)  if  we  are  to  ap- 
proach the  conditions  of  the  golden  age.  Indi- 
cations from  NSF,  NIH  and  DOE  tend  to  con- 
firm the  pressure  for  a  doubling  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  for  academic  science, 
which  amounts  to  about  SlO  billion  a  year. 
This  huge  sum  could,  I  believe,  be  effectively 
deployed  in  two  or  three  fiscal  years. 

Beyond  this,  in  future  years,  I  would  argue 
that  the  growth  of  four  percent  per  year  in 
the  number  of  academic  scientists  and  the 
complexity  factor  growth  estimate  of  five 
percent   per  year   imply   that   a   sustained 


flourishing  of  academic  research  requires  an- 
nual real  growth  of  eight  to  ten  percent.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  this  kind  of  growth 
would  move  the  proposal  success  rate  in  NSF 
and  NIH  closer  to  50  percent  from  the 
present  much  lower  levels.  Such  an  incre- 
ment may  sound  substantial  in  our  current 
climate,  but  as  the  economy  responds,  aca- 
demic research  would  remain  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  total  federal  standing  for  many 
decades.  Furthermore,  even  with  such  in- 
creases, it  would  be  a  decade  or  two  before 
our  level  of  nondefense  research  expenditure 
proportional  to  GNP  would  equal  the  1969 
levels  of  Japan  or  West  Germany. 

Can  we  afford  this  kind  of  money?  In  1980, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  convinced 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  that 
we  must  double  the  defense  budget  to  S300 
billion  a  year.  This  was  done  and  somehow 
the  nation  was  able  to  absorb  the  cost.  In 
1990,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the  nation 
lies  in  an  endangered  scientific  infrastruc- 
ture. The  required  sums  are  substantially 
smaller.  The  danger  is  long  term  but  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
remediation. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  accept  that  this  in- 
vestment in  science  funding  is  In  fact  re- 
quired. How  shall  we  proceed?  In  the  present 
climate  of  deficits  and  escalating  demands 
on  the  federal  budget,  there  arises  a  fun- 
damental policy  dilemma.  The  federal  defi- 
cit, the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  are  real  and  immediate.  The  crisis 
of  American  science,  no  matter  how  serious, 
is  a  long-term  affair — it  is  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  Given  the  char- 
acteristic short-term  philosophy  that  has 
dominated  American  policy  for  the  past  sev- 
eral decades,  we  have  no  Illusions  as  to  the 
probable  fate  of  our  recommendation. 

Nevertheless,  strong  efforts  must  be  made 
immediately  to  strengthen  federal  funding 
for  research.  Appropriations  of  NSF,  NIH, 
DOE,  and  other  federal  agencies  that  support 
academic  research  should  be  Increased  sharph 
ly  as  soon  as  possible.  Beyond  this,  however, 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  dilemma  of  short- 
term  priorities  and  long-term  problems,  I 
recommend  that  serious  efforts  be  made  to 
find  innovative  ways  to  fund  academic  re- 
search on  a  national  scale  outside  of  the  i-eg- 
ular  federal  budget.  One  approach  might  be 
to  establish  a  trust  fund  supported  by  special 
taxes  on  high  technology  consumer  products 
that  benefit  from  basic  research.  Another 
possibility  is  to  form  a  partnership  between 
the  government  and  the  investment  commu- 
nity. One  can  contemplate  government 
bonds,  designated  for  research,  with  interest 
keyed  to  the  returns  on  that  research. 

To  Investigate  such  possibilities  and  oth- 
ers, I  am  recommending  that  a  Commission 
be  established  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
of  the  federal  government,  industry,  the  fi- 
nancial community,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. AAAS  should  take  the  initiative  in 
promoting  and  organizing  such  a  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  examining  funding  mecha- 
nisms, the  Commission  could  also  look  at 
ways  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  the 
strategic  planning  of  research  funding  and 
ways  of  assuring  that  academic  research 
serves  the  nation  most  effectively.  An  as- 
sortment of  problems  we  have  not  been  able 
to  address  in  this  report  cry  for  attention.  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  academic  science 
is  not  the  only  component  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  health  of  academia  as  a 
whole  must  be  addressed.  University  Issues 
such  as  graduate  student  support,  the  effect 


of  new  tax  policies  on  philanthropy,  student 
stipends  and  the  ability  of  institutions  to 
raise  capital  should  be  examined  where  rel- 
evant to  the  research  environment.  The  con- 
tentious issues  of  balance  between  big 
science  projects  and  individual  Investigator 
research,  and  the  role  of  centers  versus 
project  grants  also  demand  attention.  It 
seems  entirely  appropriate  for  AAAS.  In  col- 
laboration with  other  organizations,  to  fos- 
ter creation  of  a  Commission  to  make  a 
broad  study  of  what  It  will  take  to  make 
U.S.  science  whole  again  and  to  design  an  ap- 
propriate strategy.  I  stress  that  the  time  In 
short  and  the  Issues  are  urgent. 

In  concentrating  on  funding,  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  much  we  must  do  In  those  cru- 
cial activities  which  connect  research  re- 
sults to  economic  utility.  These  involve  sub- 
tleties of  technology  transfer,  tax  laws,  mar- 
keting and  other  functions  which  the  aca- 
demic conununity  has  traditionally  ignored, 
but  with  which  it  must  learn  to  Interface 
more  gracefully.  The  Commission  should  In- 
clude this  important  area  In  its  charge. 

Apart  from  establishing  the  Commission, 
the  AAAS  Board  should  make  the  commu- 
nication of  the  precarious  state  of  U.S. 
science  a  high  priority.  The  best  efforts  of 
the  Association  must  be  applied  to  create  an 
environment  where  the  health  of  American 
science  is  widely  perceived  to  be  essential  to 
the  future  of  our  nation.  To  that  end.  AAAS 
must  provide  leadership  in  rallying  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  the  cause  of  rescuing 
U.S.  science. 

I  conclude  this  report  with  an  excerpt  from 
Vannevar  Bush's  landmark  report.  Science, 
the  Endless  Frontier,  which  In  1945,  set  the  na- 
tion on  a  course  that  has  had  profound  con- 
sequences for  its  well  being: 

"It  has  been  basic  United  States  policy 
that  Government  should  foster  the  opening 
of  new  frontiers.  It  opened  the  seas  to  clipper 
ships  and  furnished  land  for  pioneers.  Al- 
though these  frontiers  have  more  or  less  dis- 
appeared, the  frontier  of  science  remains.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition- 
one  which  has  made  the  United  States 
great — that  new  frontiers  shall  be  made  ac- 
cessible for  development  by  all  American 
citizens. 

"Moreover,  since  health,  well-being,  and 
security  are  proper  concerns  of  Government, 
scientific  progress  is,  and  must  be,  of  vital 
interest  to  Government.  Without  scientific 
progress  the  national  health  would  deterio- 
rate; without  scientific  progress  we  could 
not  hope  for  improvement  In  our  standard  of 
living  or  for  an  increased  number  of  jobs  for 
our  citizens:  and  without  scientific  progress 
we  could  not  have  maintained  our  liberties 
against  tyranny."* 


CEDAR  VALLEY  FOOD  BANK 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  recognize  a 
remarkable  organization — the  Cedar 
Valley  Food  Bank  of  Waterloo,  lA. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Food  Bank  is  cele- 
brating 10  years  of  service  in  the  Wa- 
terloo area.  The  food  bank  had  a  mea- 
ger beginning,  being  born  in  a  parti- 
tioned-off  section  of  an  abandoned 
school  building,  with  no  heat  and  no 
water.  Electric  and  kerosene  heaters 
were  used  to  prevent  the  food  and  the 
volunteers  from  freezing.  Later,  the 
food  bank  space  expanded  to  cover  five 
floors  in  this  old  structure,  which 
meant    the    volunteers    had    to    con- 
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APPRECIATION  FOR 
-AMERICAN  ART 


.   Mr.   President,   Afri- 
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REV.  WALTER  BRUNKAN 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  wish  to  note  the 
achievements  of  an  incredible  man — 
Rev.  Walter  Brunkan.  For  many  resi- 
dents of  the  Waterloo,  lA,  area  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  think  of  Columbus  High 
School  or  Cedar  Valley  Catholic  edu- 
cation without  envisioning  the  Rev- 
erend Walter  Brunkan. 

Unfortunately  for  Black  Hawk  Coun- 
ty, Father  Brunkan,  Columbus  prin- 
cipal and  executive  coordinator  for  the 
Catholic  community  of  eight  metro 
area  parishes,  six  grade  schools  and  the 
high  school,  has  been  reassigned  to  a 
small  parish  in  northeast  Iowa. 

Father  Brunkan,  who  could  be  found 
mowing  the  yard  or  fixing  something 
in  the  boiler  room  at  Columbus,  as  well 
as  being  a  school  administrator  and  ad- 
viser to  students,  will  be  missed. 

He  was  named  principal  of  Columbus 
in  1968.  Benefiting  from  the  unassum- 
ing, cheerful  manner  that  is  his  trade- 
mark, as  well  as  an  insightful  intellect, 
he  has  been  able  to  steer  Columbus  on 
a  steady  course  in  good  times  and  bad. 
Columbus  was  not  only  known  for  aca- 
demic achievement,  but  also  excelled 
in  sports  while  he  was  principal. 

Former  students  have  called  Father 
Brunkan  a  perfect  role  model.  And 
they  showed  their  appreciation  in 
many  ways.  His  students  twice  led 
fundraising  efforts  to  buy  their  prin- 
cipal and  friend  a  new  car.  They  also 
helped  raise  funds  to  send  him  to  Rome 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

In  his  32  years.  Father  Brunkan  was 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  secular 
community  as  he  was  a  leader  in 
Catholic  education.  He  was  named  by 
the  Waterloo  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
Citizen  of  the  Year  in  1989.  In  1985,  he 
was  awarded  the  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 
by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Waterloo.  The 
Sertoma  Service  Club  honored  him 
with  the  Service  to  Mankind  Award  in 
1983.  He  won  the  Amvets  Post  19  Signal 
Award  in  1977.  And  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

The  community,  especially  its 
younger  people,  are  going  to  miss  Fa- 
ther Brunkan.  But  as  Father  Brunkan 
said  in  a  1987  interview,  "God  has  a 
way  of  seeing  that  you  get  where  you 
belong." 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Reverend 
Walter  Bnmkan  and  wish  him  all  the 
luck  in  the  future.* 


NDTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
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by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
36  for  Nicholas  Altree,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Warner,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Tamkang  University,  from  April  27 
to  May  5,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Altree  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Jared  Kotler,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Biden,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored  by 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  from  April  26-27,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Kotler  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mexican  Business  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Tim  Todreas,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Kerry,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Mexico  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  from  April  26  to  April  27,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Todreas  in  the 
program  in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Ms.  Sally  Yozell,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Kerry,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored  by 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  from  April  26  to  April  27,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Yozell  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mexican  Business  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Adam  Anthony,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Robb,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Mexico,  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  from  April  28  to  May  1,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Anthony  in  the 
program  in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  Business  Coordinating 
Council,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  COMPETITION 

*  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
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provides  a  forum  from  which  the  youth 
of  America  might  explore  the  frame- 
work of  our  great  country.  It  is  a  na- 
tionwide program,  free  of  prejudice  or 
partisanship,  designed  to  enhance  the 
knowledge  and  interest  of  those  will 
one  day  step  forward  to  accept  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. 

"We  the  People  *  *  *"  bicentennial 
progrrams  are  available  to  all  young 
people  through  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  both  public  and  private. 
These  programs  have  received  over- 
whelming business  and  community 
support,  and  are  rightfully  funded  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  The  programs  pro- 
vide students  with  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  development  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  basic  principals  of 
constitutional  democracy.  In  both  the 
instructional  and  competitive  seg- 
ments of  the  program,  students  work 
together  cooperatively  to  deepen  their 
understanding  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  honor 
Cape  Fear  High  School  as  the  North 
Carolina  State  winner  of  the  "We  the 
People  *  *  *"  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
team  are:  Troy  Cain,  Demlsha  Cogdell, 
Edwin  Evans,  Marianne  Fink,  Wendy 
Fulcher,  Paulette  Locke,  Reglna  Max- 
well, Chinita  Monroe,  Miriam  Levy, 
Klmberly  Owens,  Christian  Pace,  Shan- 
non Reich,  Michael  Thrash,  Lauri 
Weeks,  and  Frederick  Wright. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this 
team,  along  with  their  teacher, 
Christiana  Damron,  State  coordinator 
Don  Bohlen,  and  district  coordinator 
Jackie  Sherrod.  These  young  scholars 
have  exhibited  exceptional  knowledge 
of  constitutional  principles,  along  with 
the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  to 
historical  and  contemporary  issues.  I 
am  proud  to  have  them  represent 
North  Carolina  in  the  national  finals  of 
the  competition. 

Programs  such  as  the  "We  the 
People  *  *  *"  bicentennial  competi- 
tion, which  has  Involved  over  4,500,000 
students  in  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory and  constitutional  democracy,  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  The  spirit  of  aca- 
demic growth  and  civic  responsibility 
inherent  in  such  a  program  provides  an 
excellent  environment  in  which  to  fos- 
ter productive,  lifelong  habits. 

I  again  commend  all  those  involved 
with  this  fine  program,  and  especially 
the  young  scholars  from  Cape  Fear 
High  School  who  have  represented  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  such  a  fine 
manner.* 
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HONORING  RACINE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
AND  LEWISAN  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  Wisconsin  are  the 
powerhouse  of  our  State's  enconomic 
growth.  Over  62  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  are  directly  attributable  to 
these  small  businesses — ventures  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  society,  creating 
the  products  and  services  the  American 
people  desire. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  tour- 
ing a  number  of  successful  small  busi- 
nesses in  Wisconsin  that  have  been  as- 
sisted by  small  business  development 
centers  [SBDC's].  These  SBDC's  are  ex- 
cellent incubators  of  small  business 
growth— and  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  these  centers  today. 

On  April  4,  I  visited  Lewisan  Prod- 
ucts of  Racine,  WI — a  family-run,  do-it- 
yourself  plumbing  business.  With  only 
13  employees,  Lewisan  has  established 
a  tradition  of  excellence  in  supplying 
quality  plumbing  products  to  the 
Racine  community. 

Lewisan  has  been  a  sole  supplier  of 
Craftsman  plumbing  cleaning  tools  to 
Sears  and  Roebuck  for  45  years. 

Lewisan  is  a  thriving  company,  and 
most  of  the  credit  goes  to  Diane  and 
Paul  Kaye.  But  the  Lewisan  success 
story  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  assistance  and  counsel  of 
SBDC  director  Patricia  Deutsch.  At  a 
time  when  some  are  proposing  drastic 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for  SBDC's, 
it  is  Important  to  note  successes  like 
that  experienced  by  Lewisan  Products. 

Let's  keep  this  system  of  small  busi- 
ness incubators  alive — by  supporting 
full  funding  for  SBDC's.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ABRAHAM  A.  LOW, 
M.D. 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  late  Abraham  A. 
Low,  M.D.,  a  pioneer  in  the  treatment 
of  individuals  suffering  from  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  and  in  the  self- 
help  movement.  Dr.  Low  distinguished 
himself  in  his  efforts  to  emancipate  the 
patient  from  the  stigma  associated 
with  mental  health  disorders.  Dr. 
Low's  Recovery,  Inc.,  program  has  been 
active  for  3  years  in  my  home  area  of 
Raleigh/Durham,  NC.  I  pay  tribute  to 
this  gentleman  who  enabled  countless 
numbers  to  apply  self-help  techniques 
as  part  of  their  recovery  process.* 


HONORING  SCHNEIDER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  significant  milestone 
in  the  history  of  Wisconsin's  Schneider 
Communications,  Inc. 

Dedication  to  excellence  has  made 
Schneider  Communications  the  No.  2 
buslness-to-buslness  long-distance 


company  in  Wisconsin.  This  small  busi- 
ness has  been  serving  the  long-distance 
communication  needs  of  Wisconsin 
companies  since  1982. 

Schneider  Communications  has  now 
reached  the  milestone  of  providing  its 
customers  more  than  1  million  minutes 
of  long-distance  service  every  day.  This 
company  is  helping  Wisconsin's  busi- 
ness sector  stay  in  touch  with  a  fierce- 
ly competitive  national  and  global 
marketplace — and  they  deserve  our 
praise  for  the  great  work  they  do.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
May  7;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  on  Tuesday  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30  to  2:15 
p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
spective party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  on 
tomorrow  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  there 
will  be  3  hours  of  debate  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 117,  regarding  agriculture  ex- 
port credit  guarantees,  with  an  hour 
each  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  DeConcini,  and  Senator 
Bradley.  A  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  resolution  will  occur  at  2:15  p.m., 
Tuesday,  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  Involve  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  429, 
the  retail  price  maintenance  bill. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  ASTRONAUTS 
MEMORIAL  AT  THE  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  SPACE  CENTER 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  214,  to 
designate  the  Astronauts  Memorial  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  just 
received  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  214)  recogniz- 
ing the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
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Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astro  lauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  jc  int  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  :onsider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
Introduced  lei  Islation  to  recogrnize  the 
Astronauts  Memorial  at  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  C  inter  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  as  ronauts  who  die  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Similar  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Bacchus  has 
been  passed  by  the  House.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  m  jmorial  is  this  Thursday, 
May  9.  For  th  Is  reason,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  expeditiously  consider  and  give 
its  approval  ti )  the  legislation. 

The  Astronuuts  Memorial  will  recog- 
nize the  15  as  ronauts  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  dt  ty.  Seven  of  those  astro- 
nauts are  thoi  le  individuals  who  died  in 
the  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger in  Jam  ary  1986,  of  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  ?'our  of  the  fourteen  are 
individuals  w!  lo  died  in  accidents  while 
flying  aboarc  T-38  training  aircraft. 
Three  of  the  astronauts  died  when  a 
fire  started  (in  the  launch  pad  while 
they  were  c(  inducting  a  ground  test 
aboard  the  ilpo//o  1  spacecraft.  The 
most  recent  of  the  15  astronauts  died  in 
the  crash  of  a  commuter  aircraft  on 
April  5,  1991,  while  on  official  duty  for 
NASA.  All  of  these  astronauts  paid  the 
ultimate  sacr  Ifice.  giving  one's  life  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  purpos;  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram is  to  pDmote  the  peaceful  explo- 
ration of  space  for  the  benefit  of  all 
human  beingii.  In  the  numerous  years 
since  the  inception  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, more  information  has  been  gath- 
ered about  th  e  universe  than  in  all  the 
centuries  be  ore;  we  have  sent  un- 
numned  space  craft  on  missions  extend- 
ing to  the  faj  reaches  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem; we  havi!  measured  the  winds  of 
Mars;  we  hav(  i  counted  the  rings  of  Sat- 
urn; we  have  landed  men  on  the  Moon; 
we  have  sent  men  and  women  aloft  to 
explore  space  beyond  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere, to  deploy  satellites,  and  to 
conduct  experiments  in  the  purity  of 
zero  gravity  i  nd  have  returned  them  to 
Earth  in  the  eame  reusable  spacecraft. 
We  have  explored  uncharted  territory, 
and  have  op^ed  new  horizons  for  the 
future  development  of  mankind. 

We  have  baen  very  successful  in  our 
,  endeavors  toj  explore  space  and  to  ob- 
serve Earth  from  space.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  lost  human  lives  along  the 
way,  but  not]  our  spirit  of  exploration. 
That  pioneering  spirit  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion. It  mov^  our  ancestors  to  settle 
in  a  new  country  and  later  spawned  the 
exploration  atid  settlement  of  the  west. 
We  need  to  m  aintain  that  spirit  and  vi- 
sion, and  rensw  it  in  the  aftermath  of 
a  tragedy,  bu  ;  we  must  never  lose  it. 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  April  12,  was 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  first  space 
shuttle  flight,  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. I  feel  it  is  fitting  that  while  we 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  accom- 
plishments of  today's  space  program, 
we  also  remember  the  sacrifices  made, 
the  lives  lost  that  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  today.  It  is  that  sacrifice,  that 
dedication,  and  that  unwavering  spirit 
to  the  space  program  that  moves  it  for- 
ward. 

The  exploration  of  space  is  not  safe, 
nor  is  the  preparation  or  training  to 
get  there.  Unfortunately,  accidents 
will  happen  and  lives  will  be  lost.  The 
Astronauts  Memorial  is  a  very  fitting 
way  to  remember  those  individuals 
who  gave  the  ultimate,  their  life,  in 
benefiting  mankind,  and  in  furthering 
the  U.S.  Space  Progrram. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  their  staffs  for  giving 
this  legislation  their  very  timely  and 
generous  attention.  Since  the  date  of 
the  memorial  dedication  is  so  close, 
getting  the  committee  to  clear  this 
legislation  took  efficiency  and  quick- 
ness. That  was  displayed. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  prompt 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  214) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  jjassed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF 
PAKISTAN 

GORDON  8  BROWN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  A  CAREER  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR. TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR^ 
DINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF  MAURI- 
TANIA. 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

CAROLYN  R.  BACON.  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIKECTORS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  MARCH 
26.  law.  VICE  ARCHIE  C   PURVIS.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

CHRISTOPHER  D  COUR8EN.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  CUBA  BROAD- 
CASTING FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  27.  19B3.  VICE 
J06E  A  COSTA,  JR  .  TERM  EXPIRED 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

VELMA  MONTOYA.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  27.  1W7  (RE- 
APPOINTMENT) 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  598.  1218  AND  8373. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess as  under  the  previous  order  until 
9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:57  p.m.,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
May  7,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  6,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  __        __ 

SALLY  O.  OOWAL.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSAIXW  EXTRAOR^ 
DINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNTTXD  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  TRIMDAD  AND  TO- 
BAGO 

JOHN  THOMAS  MCCARTHY.  OF  NEW  YORK.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  TUNISIA 

NICHOLAS  PLATT.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  A 
CAREER   MEMBER  OF   THE   SENIOR   FOREIGN   SERVICE. 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG  GEN  EARL  A.  ALER.  JR..  28»-2»-7I73.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  H  BURRIS.  U7-M-7375.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG.  GEN  RODNEY  L.  LINKOUS.  S3S-28-92aO.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

BRIG,  GEN  ROBERT  A.  MCINTOSH.  271-40-7741.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

BRIO  GEN  CLARK  O,  OLANDER.  3«-2»-3B3i.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN  JOHN  P.  VAN  BLOIS.  3M-36-8636.  AIR  FOiU:E  RE- 
SERVE 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL.  WAYNE  W  BARKMEIER.  5(n-90-««72.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

OOL   MARCIA  F    CLARK.  194-S-7M1.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 

OOL  JOHN  J    OOSTANZI.  204-26^4964.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 

OOL,  LOUIS  A,  CRIGLER,  406-48-9640,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

COL.  TERRENCE  L,  DAKE.  504-36-7978  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

OOL.  ANDREW  P.  GROSE.  578-54-0436.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 

OOL.  JAMES  W,  LUCAS.  317-40-4411.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

OOL.  CHARLES  R  LUTHER,  439-62-40S6,  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE, 

OOL  MICHAEL  W  MCCARTHY,  391-34-0881.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE, 

OOL,  JOHN  M   MILLER  376-36-7265,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

OOL,  SAMUEL  P  MITCHELL.  JR..  506-46-8481.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE. 

OOL,  MICHAEL  J  PETERS.  525-94-0(04.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

COL,  ROBERT  E  PFISTER,  305-44-7565.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

OOL  TERRY  G  WHITNELL.  486-4O-50S1.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE, 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOUX)WING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT,  GEN  RICHARD  G  GRAVES,  306-36-5307,  US  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RXSPON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 8D1(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

M AJ.  GEN.  HORACE  G.  TAYLOR.  410-<0-2»6.  U.S.  ARMY. 
IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

To  be  Vice  Admiral 

VICE  ADM  JIMMY  PAPPAS.  US,  NAVY.  45a-4»-3S73. 
IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS    PERMANENT   PROFESSOR    AT  THE   UNITED   STATES 
MILITARY  ACADEMTi-  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  4333(Bl: 
OOL  CHARLES  F  BROWER.  IV,  037-36-5423, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  NEW  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT: 
COACH  WES  UNSELD  OF  THE 
WASHINGTON  BULLETS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
Imows  this  city  has  a  Washington  Monument 
made  of  stone  and  mart}le  which  dominates 
the  area's  skyline.  But,  there  is  anottier  Wash- 
ington rrxxiument  not  made  of  stone  or  martste 
txjt  wNch  also  dominates  the  area's  skyline — 
its  sports  skyline. 

This  new  Washington  monument  is  Louis- 
ville's own  Wes  Unseld,  the  head  coach  of  the 
Natkxial  Baskeball  Association's  Washington 
Bullets. 

Wes  was  born  and  reared  in  my  home- 
town— Louisville,  Jefferson  County,  KY— and 
was  a  star  t>askeball  player  at  Seneca  High 
School.  He  ttien  went  to  the  University  of  Lou- 
isville where  he  played  three  all-Amehca  sea- 
sons. In  fact,  his  okj  uniform  number  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  No.  31,  has  been  re- 
tired t>ecause  of  tf>e  near-peerless  perform- 
ances West  gave  as  a  Cardinal  baskett>aller. 

Professionally.  West  began  his  career  with 
the  oW  Baltimore  Bullets.  The  frarx:hise  move 
to  Washington  in  1973.  In  1969,  Wes  became 
only  the  second  player  to  be  named  NBA 
Rookie  of  the  Year  and  Most  Vakiable  Player 
in  tfie  same  season.  Ten  years  later,  he  was 
named  the  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  1978 
NBA  championship  series  won  by  the  Bullets. 

Wes  was  a  ferocious  and  tenacious  re- 
bounder  who  coukj  throw  a  length-of-the-court 
outlet  pass  with  a  flKk  of  his  wrists  arxj  do  it 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  He  was  tough  under 
the  basket  and  more  than  heU  his  own 
against  taller  players  by  the  subtle— arxl 
sometinries  not-so-subtle — use  of  his  strength, 
power,  and  quKkness. 

For  the  past  two  seasons,  Wes  has  been 
Vne  head  t>asketball  coach  of  the  Washington 
Bullets.  Wes  is  hekj  in  high  esteem  as  a  per- 
son, a  motivator,  and  as  a  courtside  tactKian. 
While  ttie  team  is  still  trying  to  regain  its  ear- 
lier, loftier  rankings  in  the  league  under  Wes, 
the  Bullets  have  progressed  toward  their  goal 
of  arwther  NBA  championship  season. 

Wes  comes  from  a  large,  toving,  and  ac- 
complished family  in  whKh  his  parerrts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Unseld.  asked  much  of  each 
of  their  seven  chikjren  and  each  responded  by 
achieving  in  the  classroom  and  in  sports  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Louisvillians  and  all  Jeffer- 
son Countians  are  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  "our  West  Unsekj.  Wes  represents 
the  best  of  our  community  as  a  great  coach, 
a  toving  husband  and  father,  arx]  a  great  pro- 
fessorial. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the  April  18 


Washington  Post  whch  profiles  Coach  Wes 
UnseM: 

Unseld  "Will  Wear  You  Down— and  Catch 

You" 

(By  Ken  Denlinger) 

The  scene  that  best  Illustrates  Wes  Unseld 
occurred  about  a  year  after  his  retirement  as 
a  player  In  1981.  In  the  no-frills  gym  at 
Bowie  State  University  where  the  Washing- 
ton Bullets  practice,  impish  newcomer 
Frank  Johnson  plajrfully  Ixjunced  a  ball  off 
Unseld's  head  and  started  a  can't  catch-me 
dance  several  yards  away.  Unseld  in  a  suit 
and  tie  was  even  less  mobile  than  he'd  been 
during  13  NBA  seasons,  as  perhaps  the  only 
modern-era  player  to  make  the  t)asketball 
Hall  of  Fame  without  ever  rising  more  than 
an  inch  or  so  off  a  basketball  floor. 

Still.  Unseld's  reaction  was  enough  to 
make  Johnson  nervous. 

"The  difference  between  you  and  me." 
Unseld  said,  "is  that  I  have  perseverance. 
You're  faster,  but  I'll  have  them  lock  the 
gym.  Eventually,  I  will  wear  you  down— and 
catch  you." 

That  was  Unseld's  style  as  a  player.  As  he 
frequently  said:  "I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
when  it  came  down  to  the  latter  stages  of  the 
fourth  quarter  my  man  was  so  physically 
tired  he  couldn't  do  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

That  is  Unseld's  style  as  the  Bullet's  once 
reluctant  coach,  who.  nearing  the  end  of  his 
third  full  season,  clearly  enjoys  the  job.  And 
even  though  his  career  record  is  36  games 
below  .500.  his  work  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally praised.  The  consensus  judgment:  When 
Wes  gets  players,  he'll  win. 

"His  guys  come  out  to  play  every  night." 
said  76ers  Coach  Jimmy  Lynam.  "I  don't 
know  what  more  you  can  ask  of  a  coach  than 
to  have  his  team  ready  to  play  and  to  have 
them  play  hard." 

"He  has  an  incredible  ability  to  go  to  war 
with  less  than  the  opposition,"  said  Bullets 
General  Manager  John  Nash,  "and  somehow 
make  it  work." 

There  was  some  support  for  Unseld  to  be  an 
assistant  to  Detroit's  Chuck  Daly  as  coach 
for  the  U.S.  team  in  the  1992  Olympics,  a  spot 
that  went  to  Cleveland's  Lenny  Wilkens. 

Unseld  "is  young  enough  [at  45]  to  be 
around  and  be  the  Olympic  head  coach  some- 
day," said  New  Jersey  Coach  Bill  Fitch. 

The  night  before  being  eliminated  from 
playoff  contention  this  month  included  a 
first  for  Unseld:  being  thrown  out  of  a  game, 
in  his  292nd  as  a  coach.  Some  who  have 
watched  Unseld  for  a  long  time  were  sur- 
prised it  took  that  long,  because  Unseld  the 
player  fussed  about  almost  all  of  his  3.133 
regular  season  and  playofl'  fouls. 

No  one  understands  the  importance  of 
dominant  players  and  how  to  get  them  bet- 
ter than  Unseld  and  the  Bullets.  As  their  top 
choice— and  the  second  player  chosen— in  the 
1968  draft,  rookie  Unseld  helped  the  Bullets 
go  from  10  games  below  .500  to  32  games 
above  .500. 

Deep  down,  he  knows  that  the  draft  lot- 
tery, weighted  as  it  is  toward  teams  with 
even  worse  records  than  Washington's,  is  the 
way  to  get  a  franchise-turning  player.  Still, 
he  insists: 

"Once  you  accept  that  attitude,  I  don't 
think  it's  easy  to  recuperate.  There's  not 


any  leeway.  You  can't  say:  'Okay,  we'll  ac- 
cept losing  and  try  to  win'  [through  the  lot- 
tery]. I  think  it's  too  easy  to  lose." 

Ever  candid,  Unseld  evaluated  some  play- 
ers in  whom  the  Bullets  have  Invested  heav- 
ily and  around  whom  the  future  may— or 
may  not^be  built: 

Pervls  Ellison.  "We  gave  up  a  lot  [Jeff  Ma- 
lone],  but  it  might  be  the  best  trade  since 
Elvin  Hayes.  ...  A  great  attitude.  Wants  to 
learn.  1  was  surprised  at  how  much  he  didn't 
know.  That  really  shocked  me.  He's  going  to 
be  good  because  he  wants  to  be  good.  He's 
going  to  be  a  player." 

Tom  Hammonds.  "I  don't  know.  1  say  that 
only  in  the  sense  that  I  don't  know  if 
Tommy  likes  to  play  enough.  You've  got  to 
like  to  compete,  mix  it  up.  I  don't  know  If  he 
likes  the  game  well  enough.  I  think  he'd 
rather  be  hunting  and  fishing.  A  lot  depends 
on  how  much  time  he's  willing  to  put  in  dur- 
ing the  summer.  As  yet.  he  hasn't  done  that. 
Last  year,  he  went  back  to  school.  Which  is 
very  admirable.  Now.  he's  got  to  go  to  NBA 
school.  I  think.  Get  that  degree.  Next  season 
will  be  his  third.  If  you  don't  know  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  it's  time  to  cut  your 
losses  and  go  on  someplace  else." 

John  Williams.  "A  very  talented,  very  nice 
individual.  Maybe  too  nice,  too  giving.  I 
thought  he  had  a  versatility  that  not  a  lot  of 
people  have.  I  wonder  sometimes  what  his 
mobility  is  going  to  be  like"  after  his  knee 
injury  and  weight  gain.  "Last  year,  before  he 
got  hurt,  he  was  in  great  shape  and,  for  the 
first  time,  understood  that  if  he  was  going  to 
be  a  great  player  he  had  to  show  it.  Then  he 
got  hurt." 

THE  DIRECT  APPROACH 

Unseld  the  player  always  hated  coaches 
who  created  scapegoats  in  the  locker  room, 
who  chose  to  avoid  confrontations  with  star 
players,  who  spoke  to  the  team  rather  ttian 
the  specific  offender. 

"He  doesn't  pick  on  the  12th  man."  said 
guard  Darrell  Walker.  "He  starts  with  me 
and  Bernard  [King]  and  works  his  way  down. 
A  lot  of  coaches  would  yell  at  A.J.  English— 
and  he's  not  playing.  I  respect  that  a  whole 
lot.  He  makes  his  point,  makes  it  quick  and 
then  it's  over  with." 

Mostly. 

Not  long  after  he  replaced  Kevin  Loughery 
as  Bullets  coach  early  in  the  1987-88  season. 
Unseld  and  Manute  Bol  nearly  fought  at 
half-time  in  Chicago.  Before  the  game 
Unseld  had  reminded  the  7-foot-6  Bol  about 
bringing  the  ball  down  where  mortal-sized 
players  could  swipe  it  away;  twice  Bol  did 
exactly  that— and  the  ball  was  stolen  by  Mi- 
chael Jordan  each  time.  Unseld  benched  him 
after  the  second  offense. 

At  halftime.  "I  usually  stay  out  of  the 
locker  room  two  or  three  minutes,  so  the 
players  can  say  whatever  among  them- 
selves," Unseld  said.  "I  go  in  and  Manute's 
still  ranting  and  raving.  I  tell  him  to  calm 
down.  1  have  a  rule:  Do  it  right  or  shut  me 
up,  I've  been  hit  before.  Manute  stood  up  to 
shut  me  up." 

Witnesses  say  that  while  Bol  was  talking 
fight.  Unseld  was  the  one  moving  toward 
one,  swatting  aside  a  table  that  separated 
one  extraordinarily  tall  man  from  one  ex- 
traordinarily wide  man.  Unseld  had  Bol  by 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  fkxw. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BEST-LAID  PLANS  .  .  . 

"You  go  into  a  game,"  said  Unseld,  watch- 
ing a  tape,  "and  you  can't  find  a  way  to  win. 
That's  frustrating.  That's  no  fun.  I  can  ac- 
cept losing.  I've  had  to.  But  to  go  into  a 
game  and  not  have  a  way  of  winning  is  really 
frustrating  as  hell. 

"We've  gone  through  periods  like  that.  We 
couldn't  score.  You  take  [King's]  30  points 
out  of  our  lineup,  you  take  [Grant's]  19 
points  out  of  our  lineup,  we're  in  the  70s. 
That's  what  we  score;  70,  80  points  a  game. 
We  still  held  teams  under  what  they  usually 
get.  We  still  did  the  other  aspects.  But  we 
couldn't  score." 

Frequently  this  season,  Unseld  has  had 
this  succinct  scouting  report:  "They're  so 
physical,  we're  so  skinny." 

Still,  Unseld  wants  to  persevere.  His  con- 
tract runs  out  in  June;  he  and  owner  Abe 
Pollin  have  put  off  talks  until  after  the  sea- 
son. Given  their  uniquely  close  relationship, 
the  big-picture  issue  seemed  resolved  after 
this  exchange  between  a  reporter  and  Unseld: 

"Do  you  want  to  be  back  with  the  Bul- 
lets?" 

"Yeah." 

Unseld  added:  "I  like  it.  The  whole  thing  is 
enjoyable.  I'm  working  with  a  pretty  good 
group  of  kids.  I  mean  men.  They  give  you 
their  best." 

Said  Walker,  30:  "I  would  like,  two  years 
from  now,  to  still  be  here.  Maybe  as  the 
third  or  fourth  guard,  sit  back  and  see  the 
young  guys  develop.  We  would  never  leave 
till  we're  back  winning." 

Said  Unseld.  "I'd  like  to  get  it  right  one 
time." 

WES  UNSELD  AND  THE  BULLETS  AS  A  PLAYER 


May  6,  1991 

Animals  [VSA]  in  Providence,  RI.  Ms.  Graboys 
is  retiring  from  her  position  at  VSA,  but  not  be- 
fore implementing  many  programs  that  signifi- 
cantly improved  tfie  treatment  of  animals,  and 
raised  awareness  of  animal  rights  in  RfxxJe  Is- 
land. 

The  programs  she  organized  through  ttie 
VSA  encompassed  all  aspects  of  animal 
rights.  She  has  organized  programs  that  di- 
rectly benefited  aninuils,  such  as  reuniting  lost 
animals  with  their  owners,  finding  homes  for 
strays,  and  fighting  against  cases  of  cruelty 
and  animal  abuse. 

Lois  Graboys  recognized  that  before  any 
significant  advances  could  be  made  to  curb 
animal  abuse  in  Rhode  Island,  the  put>lic  had 
to  be  made  aware  of  problems  that  animals 
face.  As  a  result,  she  organized  programs  for 
the  corx^emed  put>lic,  involving  training  and 
counseling  for  animal  control  officers,  adoption 
education  seminars,  arxl  community  health 
care  programs. 

Lois  Grakx)ys  has  spent  the  past  1 2  years  in 
her  position  at  the  Volunteer  Services  for  Ani- 
mals, unselfishly  improving  the  lives  of  count- 
less animals,  and  educating  the  public  to  do 
the  same.  She  has  laid  a  solid  and  creative 
foundation  that  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
future.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude 
that  I  salute  Lois  Graboys  on  her  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  her  continued  success  in  her 
new  artistic  endeavors. 
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HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  wish  to  rec- 
ognize Lots  Graboys,  ttie  executive  director 
and  fourxjer  of  the  Volunteers  Sen/ices  for 


ADDRESS  BY  IDS  HOLINESS  THE 
DALAI  LAMA 


HON.  TOM  lAOTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know. 
His  Holiness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  addressed 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  putdic  in  a  rare 
appearance  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  rotunda  on 
April  18,  1991.  A  numtjer  of  our  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  I  was  deligtited  to  be  among  them. 
The  Dalai  Lama,  the  revered  spiritual  and 
temporal  leader  of  ttie  Tibetan  people  and  an 
honored  Buddhist  religious  leader  wtio  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1989,  pre- 
pared remarks  for  delivery  on  this  occasion. 
But  rather  than  using  his  prepared  text,  he 
spoke  from  ttie  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  His  Holiness'  prepared  state- 
ment is  an  excellent  presentation  of  his  con- 
cem  for  human  rights  and  the  welfare  of  ttie 
Tit>etan  people  and  of  all  mankind.  I  ask  ttiat 
these  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record.  They 
reflect  ttie  indomitable  spirit  and  soul  of  this 
great  man. 

Address  by  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
OF  Tibet  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress AT  THE  U.S.  Capitol  Rotunda;  April 
18, 1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Mitchell,  Represent- 
ative Gephardt,  Senator  Dole  and  Represent- 
ative Michel,  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
other  distinguished  guests,  and  Brothers  and 
Sisters: 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  living  in  Tll)et, 
President  Roosevelt  sent  me  a  gift:  a  gold 
watch  showing  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
days  of  the  week.  I  marvelled  at  the  distant 
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land  which  could  make  such  a  practical  ob- 
ject so  beautiful.  But  what  truly  inspired  me 
were  your  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
1  felt  that  your  principles  were  identical  to 
my  own,  the  Buddhist  beliefs  in  fundamental 
human  rlg-hts — freedom,  equality,  tolerance 
and  compassion  for  all. 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  stand  under  this 
great  dome  and  speak  to  you.  I  do  so  as  a 
simple  Buddhist  monk:  someone  who  tries  to 
follow  the  Buddha's  teaching  of  love  and 
compassion,  who  believes,  as  you  do,  that  all 
of  us  have  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  and 
avoid  suffering.  I  always  pray  that  the  good 
core  of  our  human  character— which  cher- 
ishes truth,  peace  and  freedom— will  prevail. 

Our  generation  has  airived  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  in  human  history;  the  birth 
of  a  global  community.  Modern  communica- 
tions, trade  and  international  relations  as 
well  as  the  security  and  environment  dilem- 
mas we  all  face  make  us  increasingly  Inter- 
dependent. No  one  can  live  in  isolation. 
Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  vast  and 
diverse  human  family  must  finally  learn  to 
live  together.  Individually  and  collectively 
we  must  assume  a  greater  sense  of  universal 
responsibility. 

I  also  stand  here  as  a  free  spokesperson  for 
the  people  of  Tibet. 

While  your  soldiers  were  fighting  Com- 
munist Chinese  troops  in  Korea,  China  in- 
vaded Tibet.  Almost  nine  years  later,  in 
March  1959— during  the  suppression  of  a  na- 
tion-wide revolt  against  Chinese  occupa- 
tion— I  was  forced  to  flee  to  India.  Eventu- 
ally, many  thousands  of  my  compatriots  fol- 
lowed me.  Since  then,  Tibetan  refugees  have 
lived  in  exile.  We  were  heartened  in  1959,  1961 
and  1965  by  three  United  Nations  Resolutions 
recognizing  the  Tibetan  people's  fundamen- 
tal rights,  including  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. Your  government  supported  and 
voted  for  these  resolutions. 

China,  however,  ignored  the  views  of  the 
world  community.  For  almost  three  decades, 
Tibet  was  sealed  from  the  outside  world.  In 
that  time,  as  a  result  of  China's  efforts  to  re- 
make our  society,  1.2  million  Tibetans — one 
fifth  of  the  population— perished.  More  than 
6,000  of  our  monasteries  and  temples  were  de- 
stroyed. Our  natural  resources  were  de- 
voured. And  in  a  few  short  decades  the  artis- 
tic, literary  and  scientific  legacy  of  our  an- 
cient civilization  was  virtually  erased. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  we  have  tried  to 
save  our  national  identity.  We  have  fought 
for  our  country's  freedom  peacefully.  We 
have  refused  to  adopt  terrorism.  We  have  ad- 
hered to  our  Buddhist  faith  in  non-violence. 
And  we  have  engaged  in  a  vigorous  demo- 
cratic experiment  in  the  exile  community  as 
a  model  for  a  future  free  Tibet. 

Tibet  today  continues  to  suffer  harsh  op- 
pression. The  unending  cycle  of  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  executions  continues 
unabated.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
China's  long  term  policy  of  population  trans- 
fer onto  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

Tibet  is  being  colonized  by  waves  of  Chi- 
nese immigrants.  We  are  becoming  a  minor- 
ity in  our  own  country.  The  new  Chinese  set- 
tlers have  created  an  alternate  society:  a 
Chinese  apartheid  which,  denying  Tibetans 
equal  social  and  economic  status  in  our  own 
land,  threatens  to  finally  overwhelm  and  ab- 
sorb us.  The  immediate  result  has  been  a 
round  of  unrest  and  reprisal.  In  the  face  of 
this  critical  situation,  I  have  made  two  pro- 
posals in  recent  years. 

In  September  of  1987,  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
I  presented  a  Five  Point  Peace  Plan.  In  it,  I 
called  for  negotiations  between  Tibet  and 
China,  and  spoke  of  my  firm  resolve  that 
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soon  Tibet  will  once  again  become  a  Zone  of 
Peace:  a  neutral,  demilitarized  sanctuary 
where  humanity  and  nature  live  in  harmony. 
In  June  of  1988,  at  the  European  Parliament 
in  Strasbourg.  I  elaborated  on  my  call  for  ne- 
gotiations, and  made  personal  suggestions 
which  would  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  whole  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  restore  the 
Tibetan  people's  right  to  govern  themselves. 
I  also  suggested  that  China  could  retain 
overall  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Ti- 
bet's foreign  relations. 

It  has  been  almost  three  years  since  the 
Strasbourg  Proposal.  In  that  time,  many  Ti- 
betans have  expressed  profound  misgrivings 
over  my  stand  for  being  too  conciliatory. 
Beijing  did  respond:  but  the  response  was 
negative.  The  Chinese  government,  it  Is 
clear.  Is  unwilling  to  engage  in  meaningful 
dialogue.  As  recent  events  in  China  Itself  in- 
dicate, the  Communist  leadership  refuses 
even  to  acknowledge  the  wishes  of  its  own 
people.  I  regret  that  my  sincere  efforts  to 
find  a  mutually  beneficial  solution  have  not 
produced  meaningful  dialogue.  Nevertheless. 
I  continue  to  believe  in  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. Many  governments  and  parliaments,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Congress,  support  this  effort. 

For  the  sake  of  the  people  of  China  as  well 
as  Tibet,  a  stronger  stand  is  needed  towards 
the  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment;" as  a  means  to  encourage  moderation, 
can  have  no  concrete  effect  unless  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  clearly  stand  by  their 
principles.  Linking  bilateral  relations  to 
human  rights  and  democracy  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  appeasing  one's  own  conscience.  It 
is  a  proven,  peaceful  and  effective  means  to 
encourage  genuine  change.  If  the  world  truly 
hopes  to  see  a  reduction  of  tyranny  in  China. 
it  must  not  appease  China's  leaders. 

Linking  bilateral  relations  to  respect  for 
basic  rights  will  significantly  decrease  the 
present  regime's  readiness  to  resort  to  fur- 
ther violence,  while  Increasing  the  strengrth 
of  the  moderate  forces  which  still  hope  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  more  open  society. 
These  efforts  should  be  viewed  not  as  an  at- 
tempt to  isolate  China  but  as  a  helping  hand 
to  bring  her  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
world  community. 

In  the  future,  I  envision  Tibet  as  an  anchor 
of  peace  and  stability  at  the  heart  of  Asia:  A 
Zone  of  non-violence  where  humanity  and 
nature  live  in  harmony.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  Tibetan  plateau  was  a  vital  buffer 
between  Asia's  great  powers:  Russia,  China 
and  India.  Until  Tibet  is  once  more  demili- 
tarized and  restored  to  its  historical  neutral- 
ity, there  can  be  no  firm  foundation  for 
peace  in  Asia.  The  first  step  is  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  my  country's  status;  that  of  a 
nation  under  foreign  occupation. 

Recently,  the  United  States  has  led  the 
international  community  in  freeing  a  small 
country  from  a  cruel  occupation.  I  am  happy 
for  the  people  of  Kuwait.  Sadly,  all  small  na- 
tions cannot  expect  similar  support  for  their 
rights  ahd  freedoms.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  "new  world  order"  cannot  truly  emerge  un- 
less it  is  matched  by  a  "new  world  freedom." 
Order  without  freedom  is  repression.  Free- 
dom without  order  is  anarchy.  We  need  both 
a  new  world  order  that  prohibits  aggression 
and  a  new  world  freedom  that  supports  the 
liberty  individuals  and  nations. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  recalling  a  re- 
cent and  moving  experience.  On  my  last  trip 
to  the  United  States,  I  was  taken  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  I  was 
profoundingly  inspired  to  stand  in  the  cham- 
ber from  which  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution  came.  I  was  then 
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shown  to  the  main  floor  before  the  Liberty 
Bell.  My  guide  explained  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  this  bell  pealed  forth  to  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land.  On  examining 
it,  however,  I  couldn't  help  noticing  the 
crack  in  the  bell.  That  crack,  I  feel,  is  a  re- 
minder to  the  American  people  who  enjoy  so 
much  freedom,  while  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Tibet,  have  no  freedom. 
The  Liberty  Bell  is  a  reminder  that  you  can- 
not be  truly  free  until  people  everywhere  are 
free.  I  believe  that  this  reminder  is  alive,  and 
that  your  great  strength  continues  to  come 
from  your  deep  principles. 

Finally,  my  main  task  here  today  is  to 
thank  you — the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— on  behalf  of  six  million  Tibetans  for 
your  invaluable  support  In  a  critical  time  of 
our  struggle.  The  Congressional  bills  and  res- 
olutions you  have  passed  over  the  last  five 
years  have  given  Tibetan  people  renewed 
hope. 

I  offer  you  my  prayers  and  thanks,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  to  continue  working  for  the 
cause  of  liberty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MORRIS  J. 
HELDMAN 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Moms  J.  HekJman,  founding 
president  of  West  Los  Angeles  College 
[WLAC],  in  Culver  City. 

Dr.  Heldman's  devotron  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  College  District  has  been  dem- 
onstrated through  38  years  of  service,  in 
teaching,  academic  administration  and  now  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  WLAC. 

A  research  chemist.  Dr.  HeWman  began  his 
career  in  academia  in  1 953  as  a  cfiemistry  in- 
structor at  East  Los  Angeles  College.  From 
teaching,  he  moved  into  an  administrative  ca- 
pacity as  assistant  dean  arxj  later,  as  dean.  In 
1 968,  Dr.  HekJman  was  named  founding  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  established  West  Los  Ange- 
les College  in  my  congressional  distnct. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  the  pemia- 
nent  West  Los  Angeles  campus  was  funded, 
and  almost  all  of  the  buiklings  were  funded, 
designed  and  contracted  for  construction.  One 
of  Dr.  Heldman's  last  projects  was  the  Learrv 
ing  Resources  Center,  the  college's  library. 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Heldman's  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  tfie  fiekj  of  science  and  adminis- 
tration, on  May  15  the  Learning  Resources 
Center  will  be  dedicated  and  renamed  the 
Heldman  Leaming  Resources  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  saluting  Dr.  HeWman  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  HekJman 
Leaming  Resources  Center  in  his  horxw,  arxJ 
thank  him  for  his  steadfast  years  of  service  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Community  College  DistricL 
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THE  UNFD ISHED  REVOLUTION 


HON 


DAVEMcCURDY 


)F  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay,  May  6. 1991 
Mr.  McCURDV.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Unfirv 
ished  RevoJutior"  was  the  theme  of  the  Na- 
tional ErKtowmei  t  for  Democracy's  third  inter- 
national conferer  ce  on  the  state  of  denrKx:racy 
around  the  world.  Held  on  April  15-16  in  the 
wake  of  the  revo  utionary  denrxKratic  events  of 
the  past  2  years ,  the  conference  txought  to- 
gether leading  dsnrocratK;  activists  from  Latin 
America.  Africa,  ^sia,  arxl  the  Soviet  Union  to 
address  the  challenges  and  concerns  facing 
those  working  to  further  tfie  cause  of  democ- 
racy. 

At  the  conclujing  dinner,  the  erxJowment 
presented  its  1991  denxx:racy  awards  to 
President  Violet  i  B.  de  Chamono  of  Nica- 
ragua and  President  Vaclav  Havel  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  ReputDlk:.  These  awards 
are  a  recognttior^  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Presi- 
dents Chamorroi  and  Havel  to  bring  democ 
racy  to  tfieir  couritries 

Therefore,  I  nsert  President  Chamorro's 
speech  at  the  awards  ceremony  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  by  He|i  Excellency  Violeta  B.  De 

Chamorro 

Member  of  tbfe  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Endowment   for   Democracy,    Mr. 

President  of  the   National 

Democracy.    Participating 

World  Conference  on  Democ- 


Natlonal 

Carl   Gershman 

Endowment    foi 

Members  In  the 

racy.   Special   livitees.    Ladles  and   Gentle- 


men. Friends:  It 


has  been  several  years  since 
I  visited  the  NID  for  the  first  time,  when  I 
was  a  newspapiir  editor.  At  the  time,  the 
paper  I  was  wor  ting  for  had  just  recently  re- 
opened after  b«lng  closed  for  over  a  year. 
The  former  government  in  Nicaragua,  who 
was  not  very  c  )ncerned  with  the  rights  of 
the  people,  cenapred  the  paper  and  caused  It 
to  close  down. 

This  newspaper  was  stripped  of  Its  mate- 
rials and  equip]  nent — left  without  paper  or 
the  means  to  aqvertise  and  most  of  the  staff 
were  exiled 

On  my  trip  to  the  NED,  I  was  accompanied 
by  representath  es  of  the  Nlcaraguan  unions, 
private  enterprises  and  owners  of  small  radio 
stations— all  thi  groups  who  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  was  try  ng  to  suffocate  in  their  at- 
tempt to  eradlcfite  the  last  traces  of  a  civil 
society. 

I  later  returned  as  a  presidential  candidate 
for  a  coalition  o  I  democratic  political  parties 
who  opposed  thi )  totalitarian  government. 

There  were  viry  few  people  who  believed 
that  this  coalit^n  and  this  candidacy  would 
be  successful. 

On  both  trips.]  the  NED  opened  its  doors  to 
me.  offered  ass^tance  and  above  all.  giving 
me  friendship. 

Now  I  return  is  President  of  my  country. 

And  today.  I  am  greeted  with  the  same 
open  doors,  ai  d  friendship — and  also  the 
great  honor  o:  receiving  the  Democracy 
Award  that  is  [resented  by  the  NED  to  rep- 
resentatives of  different  countries  of  the 
world  for  their  Contribution  towards  Democ- 
racy. 

The  1991  Dem^racy  Award  Is  an  honor,  as 
much  because  c  r  the  prestige  of  the  institu- 
tion that  is  giv:  ng  it  to  me.  as  for  the  cause 
that  it  represer  ts.  For  me  the  latter  is  the 
most  noble — so  loble  that  my  biggest  desire 
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since  my  husband  died  for  this  flag  and  be- 
queathed It  to  me,  is  to  fight  for  democracy. 
The  prestige  becomes  more  prestigious  and 
the  honor  Incomes  even  more  honorable  l)e- 
cause  I  share  this  award  with  Vaclav  Havel, 
the  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Democracy  is  what  unites  a  city  in  Europe 
and  a  city  In  Central  America — despite  his- 
toric differences. 

In  my  homeland,  the  advent  of  Democracy 
did  not  occur  through  violence  or  force — it 
took  place  solely  through  free  elections. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  20th 
century,  the  result  of  a  vote  ended  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  and  the  two  civil  war  op- 
ponents agreed  on  peace — not  because  of  the 
victory  of  one  group,  but  because  of  the  con- 
viction of  tKJth. 

Democracy  was  born  in  Nicaragua  patrioti- 
cally—it was  born  democratically. 

The  characteristics  of  its  birth  are  those 
which  confirm  my  belief  in  democracy  and 
encourage  me  to  spread  its  ideals  to  others, 
with  patience.  For  me,  patience  is  the  key 
for  promoting  peace — I  don't  t)elieve  in  using 
force  for  any  reason,  and  while  I  try  to  main- 
tain due  respect  for  other's  viewpoints,  I  am 
always  trying  to  convince  them  of  mine. 

I  have  even  been  attacked  by  both  the  na- 
tional and  foreign  press,  because  I  don't  per- 
sonify the  image  that  the  world  has  of  a  typ- 
ical Latin  government  leader  who  pounds  the 
table  with  their  fist.  I  govern  as  a  woman 
and  as  a  woman,  I  don't  t>elleve  that  violence 
or  force  can  win  anyone  over. 

Those  who  govern  a  country  have  to  be  the 
first  democrats,  so  that  democracy  can  exist. 
Government  leaders  and  the  way  that  they 
govern,  provide  the  best  examples  of  democ- 
racy for  the  people. 

In  Nicaragua,  dialogue  Is  what  turned  our 
economy  around.  We  did  this  by  having  con- 
ferences that  cost  us  both  time  and  patience, 
but  through  planting  the  seeds  of  dialogue, 
we  have  harvested  both  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

Another  basic  requirement,  especially  in 
Latin  American  countries,  is  that  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  diverges  from  mili- 
taristic ideals.  For  this  reason,  from  the  first 
day  I  was  elected  as  President  of  Nicaragua, 
I  have  not  stopped  fighting  for  disarming, 
both  morally  and  physically— not  Just  in 
Nicaragua,  but  in  all  of  Central  America. 

I  made  a  decision  to  bury  tons  of  military 
arms  in  Nicaragua — to  pull  out  the  roots  of 
military  ideals  In  a  country  that  has  thwart- 
ed democracy  so  many  times.  E^ch  gun  sig- 
nifled  at  least  one  human  life  that  would  be 
stricken  down.  Instead  of  burying  our  chil- 
dren. I  wanted  to  bury  these  arms  forever,  as 
a  symlwl  of  the  new  Republic. 

This  country's  battle  is  a  difficult  one.  But 
true  democracy  will  only  happen  when  we  rid 
the  people  of  the  mentality  that  war  and  vio- 
lence present  solutions  to  our  problems. 
Whatever  problem  arises,  it  can  be  resolved 
democratically.  War  never  brings  the  an- 
swer— it  only  presents  new  problems. 

Finally.  I  have  to  make  one  last  demand 
before  the  democratic  world: 

New  democracies  need  normal  and  effec- 
tive solidarity.  We  nfeed  help  from  all  of  you 
so  that  the  disastrous  economic  situation 
that  we  Inherited  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
previous  regime,  do  not  affect  or  handicap 
the  development  of  our  growing  democracy. 

Let  us  be  victorious  in  all  of  our  battles  for 
Freedom! 

Let  us  achieve  solidarity  of  all  free  peo- 
ple—the most  l)cautiful  conquest  for  democ- 
racy in  this  century. 


May  6,  1991 


INCLUSION  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  PROGRAM  OF  AID  TO 
THE  AGED,  BLIND,  OR  DISABLED 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  the  territory  of  Amer- 
k:an  Samoa  in  the  program  of  "Aid  to  the 
Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled."  This  program  will 
provide  basic  assistance  for  the  1,600  aged, 
blind  and  severely  disabled  indivkjuals  resid- 
ing in  American  Sanrxja. 

The  poverty-level  ekJerly  and  disat>led  indi- 
viduals I  seek  to  help  are  without  benefrt  of 
family  or  putilic  assistance  of  any  kind.  These 
individuals  are  not  atAe  to  participate  in  Social 
Security  because  when  Social  Security  went 
into  effect  in  ttie  territory  they  were  too  old  to 
contribute  long  enough  to  qualify  for  minimum 
benefits.  The  territorial  retirement  system  did 
not  begin  until  1971,  and  this,  too,  was  imple- 
mented too  late  in  their  wori<ing  lives  for  tfiem 
to  qualify  for  retirement  tjenefits.  There  are  no 
local  programs  that  provide  t)enefits  to  these 
people  and  unless  the  program  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind  or  disabled  can  be  extended  to 
Amerk:an  Samoa,  they  will  continue  to  exist  in 
a  condition  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  insular  areas  currently 
participating  in  the  program  for  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disat>led  are  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
tfie  Virgin  Islands.  The  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  is  included  in  a  simi- 
lar program  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program.  Fur- 
thermore, Puerto  Rico  at  this  time  participates 
in  the  akj  to  families  with  dependent  chikJren 
[AFDC]  and  the  nutrition  assistance  program 
[NAP].  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
AFDC  arxj  the  food  stamp  programs.  Amer- 
k:an  Sannoa,  however,  has  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Federal  assistarKe  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1 ,600  elderiy  and  severely 
disabled  individuals  in  American  Samoa  have 
no  place  to  turn.  There  are  no  local  or  Federal 
support  programs  to  address  the  income  sup- 
port needs  of  this  vulnerable  population,  and 
our  territorial  government  is  facing  critical  fi- 
nancial difficulties  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  help  relieve  the 
critical  needs  of  these  elderiy,  blind  and  se- 
verely disabled  indivkjuals  who  are  living  in 
American  Samoa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INCLUSION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF 
AMERICAN  SAMOA  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
OF  AID  TO  THE  AGED,  BUND  <Hl  DIS- 
ABLED 

(a)  In  General.— The  5th  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1301(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  Guam"  each  place  such  term  appears 
and  inserting  "Guam,  and  American 
Samoa". 

(b)  Program  Payments.— Sections  3(a)(2), 
1003(a)(2).  1403(a)(2),  and  1603(a)(2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  303(a)(2).  1203(a)(2).  1353(a)(2).  and 
1383  note)  are  each  amended  by  striking  "and 
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Guam"  and  inserting  "Guam,  and  American 
Samoa". 

(c)  Umitation  on  Payments.— Section 
lioe(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1308(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and"  ;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  and  below  paragraph 
(3)  the  following: 

"(4)  for  payment  to  American  Samoa  shall 
not  exceed— 

"(A)  $1.0(X).0(X)  with  respect  to  the  flscal 
year  1992,  or 

"(B)  $1,(X)0,(X)0  with  respect  to  the  Hscal 
year  1993.". 

(d)  Alternative  Federal  Payment  au- 
thority.—Section  1118  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1318)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  Guam," 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "Guam, 
and  American  Samoa,  mean  75  percent.". 

(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1992. 


TRICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  with  my  colleagues  from  thte  New 
York  delegation  to  commemorate  ttie  tri- 
centennial  of  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
On  May  6,  1991,  the  provincial  legislature  es- 
tablished the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  to 
provide  the  people  of  New  York  with  proper 
and  just  means  for  securing  and  recovering 
their  rights  and  demands. 

The  Supreme  (Dourt  of  New  York,  which  is 
the  oldest  sitting  trial  court  in  the  United 
States,  has  rendered  many  precedential  deci- 
sions that  have  affected  tx}th  Federal  and 
State  laws  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  example,  in  1735  the  land- 
mark case  of  John  Peter  Zenger  was  instru- 
mental in  upholding  freedom  of  tfie  press  in 
cok>nial  New  York.  Outstanding  jurists  such  as 
John  Jay,  Henry  Brockholst  Livingston,  and 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  all  presided  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  and  eventually 
served  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Today,  I  commemorate  the  tricentennial  of 
our  Natron's  oldest  sitting  trial  court  and  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  New  Yort<  State  on  this 
historic  occasion.  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  this  event,  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  give  it  every  conskjer- 
ation. 


AFT  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 
SPENDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recently  put)lished  study  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  that  corrv 
pares  educatk>n  spending  of  15  economcalty 
advanced  nations,  including  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  results  of  this  study  are  disheartening  be- 
cause, according  to  virtually  every  standard  of 
measurement,  ttie  U.S.  ranks  lower  than  its 
economk;  rivals.  Not  only  did  ttie  U.S.  rank 
11th  in  put)lic  spending  for  elementary  arxj 
secondary  education,  but  It  also  ranked  9th  in 
publk:  spending  for  higher  education. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  money 
alone  will  solve  our  education  crisis.  But  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  ttiese  prot)iems  cannot 
be  solved  wittx>ut  greater  investment.  Accord- 
ing to  AFPs  "Intemational  Comparison  of 
Public  Spending  on  Education,"  the  U.S.  ranks 
12th  anxjng  nations,  spending  4.7  percent  of 
its  income  on  public  and  private  education. 

This  study  is  extremely  well  conceived  arxl 
methodologroally  sound.  Its  implications  for 
education  polKy  and  education  reform  canrwt 
tie  overestimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  stiort  summary  of  the 
study  into  the  Record.  And  I  commend  Al 
Shanker.  president  of  the  Amerrcan  Federation 
of  Teachers,  and  Jewell  Gould,  AFT's  re- 
search director,  for  their  f(ne  worit. 

Highlights 

The  public  educational  spending  effort  of 
the  United  States  ranked  In  the  bottom 
third  of  industrialized  nations  in  1987.  Even 
public  spending  effort  on  the  vast  U.S.  high- 
er education  enterprise  fell  below  average. 
Despite  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  in  1987.  five  other  nations  spent  more 
per  pupil  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  and  four  nations  spent  more  per  cap- 
ita. The  per  capita  and  per  pupil  expenditure 
figures  represent  disparities  in  real  resource 
utilization,  and  not  differences  In  effort  or 
resource  utilization  relative  to  national  in- 
come. 

In  1987,  compared  to  15  economically  ad- 
vanced economies  l)elonging  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Development  and  Co- 
operation (OECD): 

The  U.S.  ranked  12th  according  to  percent- 
age of  the  nation's  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP)  devoted  to  public  spending  on  current 
educational  costs  at  4.7  percent  of  GDP,  com- 
pared to  the  comparison-country  average  of 
5.4  percent. 

With  3.7  percent  of  the  GDP  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  public  spending  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  U.S.  ranked  11th. 
while  the  15-country  average  was  4.2  percent. 

At  1.0  percent  of  the  GDP,  public  expendi- 
ture effort  on  higher  education  ranked  only 
9th  among  the  countries  studied  in  spite  of 
the  highest  higher  education  enrollment  rate 
in  the  world. 

Despite  having  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world  when  converting  currencies 
with  Purchasing  Power  Parities  (PPP's),  the 
U.S.  spent  only  J860  per  person  in  public 
monies  for  current  education  spending, 
which  ranked  the  U.S.  behind  four  other  na- 
tions. 

Spending  S3,396  per  pupil  in  public  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
(currency  conversions  based  on  Purchasing 
Power  Parities),  the  U.S.  ranked  6th  among 
the  15  countries. 

The  U.S.  ranked  12th  according  to  the 
ratio  of  per  pupil  expenditures  to  per  capita 
GDP. 

Despite  mediocre  public  resource  commit- 
ments to  education,  the  U.S.  has  a  relatively 
high  need  for  education.  The  U.S.  has: 

The  2nd  highest  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation enrolled  in  precolleglate  schooling  be- 
hind France. 
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The  highest  percentage  of  the  population 
enrolled  in  higher  education  programs — dou- 
ble the  15-country  average. 

The  2nd  highest  total  fertility  rate  behind 
Australia. 

The  2nd  highest  percentage  of  4-15  year  old 
children  in  the  population  t)ehlnd  Australia. 

Some  factors  contribute  to  lower  public 
spending  on  education.  The  U.S.  possessed: 

The  4th  highest  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  18.7 
students  per  teacher  compared  to  the  aver- 
age of  15.8  among  the  IS  nations  studied. 

The  second  largest  average  school  size  for 
elementary  schools  at  352  pupils  per  school, 
well  above  the  15-country  average  of  186. 

The  6th  largest  private  school  population. 

Among  nine  countries  with  comparable 
teacher  salary  data: 

Only  the  United  Kingdom.  Sweden  and 
Japan  pay  less  than  the  U.S. 

Ranked  by  the  ratio  of  teachers'  salary  to 
per  capita  GDP,  the  U.S.  ranked  second  to 
last. 

Compared  to  the  average  manufacturing 
worker  teachers  receive  less  pay  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  any  other  country  except  Sweden. 

With  71.1  percent  of  its  teachers  female, 
the  U.S.  easily  ranked  as  the  most  feminized 
teaching  force  among  the  15  economically 
advanced  nations,  which  averaged  58.9  per- 
cent female. 


DADE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  KIDZ 
WELCOME  THE  TROOPS  HOME 


HON.  niANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  MicheHe 
Sanctiez  and  ttie  Dade  County  School  Kklz 
have  sung  much  deserved  praises  to  our 
homeward  bound  troops.  Under  ttie  direction 
of  Cathy  Ellis,  this  cfx>rus  of  south  Fk}rida 
sctKX)!  chikjren  perform  an  original  composi- 
tion of  Ms.  Ellis,  "We,  tlie  ChiWren  of  Amer- 
k:a."  Michelle  Sanchez,  the  sotoist  and  tt>e 
Dade  County  School  KkJz  have  received  an 
enthusiastk:  reception  wherever  they  perform 
tt>eir  exclusive  wekx>me  home  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  America's  Armed  Forces. 

The  chorus  has  sung  at  many  area  churdv 
es,  for  Operation  Home  Front,  ttte  Dade  Coun- 
ty School  Board,  and  ttie  South  Flortda-wide, 
"We  Are  One,  Say  No  to  Drugs  Rally."  They 
have  also  produced  a  professk>nal-quality 
vkJeo  of  their  performance  whk:h  has  aired  on 
kxal  televisron  statk>ns.  The  musk;  and  lyrics 
of  "We,  the  ChiWren  of  America"  are  by  Ms. 
Ellis.  She  is  an  important  part  of  the  Ellis  Fam- 
ily Music  Co.,  Inc.,  whtch  does  muse  arrang- 
ing, teaching,  performing  and  producing. 

These  talented  young  performers  are  from 
k>cal  elementary  s(^hools.  Ttie  ctiorus  includes: 
Jennifer  Jewett,  Mekxly  Jewett,  Jonattian 
Jewett,  Christi  Martn,  Bettiany  Martin,  Sharon 
Martin  and  Anna  Martin  whk:h  are  part  of 
[PATH],  Parents  Association  for  Teaching  at 
Home.  Also  in  ttie  group  are:  Venessa  Greco, 
Valerie  Greco,  Gabe  Greco,  Eva  Greco  from 
the  ClarroWton  Sctioots,  Jasmine  Dominguez, 
Jonathan  Torres  and  Angela  Jackson  from 
Raintxjw  Park  Elementary,  Marcus  Farmer 
from  MyrtJe  Grove  Elementary,  Paul  Hoyo  and 
George  Scopetta  from  Key  Biscayne  Elemen- 
tary, Ruth  Ann  Barr,  Angela  Barr,  Simon  White 
and  Norman  White  from  Perrine  Elementary, 
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and  Paul  Scope^  from  St.  Thomas  Elemen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ve  are  all  exceedingly  proud 
of  our  brave  troc  }s.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
me  that  the  chidren  of  south  Florida  have 
chosen  to  revere  the  soldiers  in  this  way.  The 
words  of  this  stir  ing  piece  aptly  express  their 


feelings.  "We  lift 

ing  you  to  know 

stand  strong  witl^  you  '  *  *  We, 

of  America  are  s^  proud  of  you." 


I  pur  voices  in  this  song,  want- 

ttiat  the  chNdren  of  America 

the  chikJren 

am  pleased 

that  their  wondeHul  young  voces  are  raised 
with  ours  in  celet  rating  our  Nation's  victory. 


BETTY  DUfFIE:  A  WOMAN  FOR 
AI L  SEASONS 


IKMl 


OF 


Mary  L  "Betty 
officially  retire  as 
Babcock  Center 
cock  Center  is 


aOYD  SPENCE 


•    lOUTH  CAROLINA 
DJ  THE  HOUS  SOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Montlay.  May  6.  1991 

Mr.  SPENCE.  ^r.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
10,  1991,  citizens  from  throughout  South 
Carolina  will  gatfer  to  honor  one  of  ttie  most 
remarkable  people  I  have  ever  krx)wn,  Mrs. 
( luffie.  On  this  date,  Betty  will 
founder  and  president  of  the 
in  Columbia,  SC  The  Bab- 
■ecognized  nationwide  as  a 
conduit  for  the  dissemination  and  delivery  of 
servces  to  the  mentally  harxlicapped. 


Betty  Duffie  is 


tWed  "A  Man  For 
lina,  sfie  is  tfie 
accomplishments' 


truly  the  counterpart  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  w^se  exemplary  life  was  the 
subject  of  award-  tvinning  dramas  and  films  en- 
All  Seasons."  In  south  Caro- 
"V  /Oman  For  All  Seasons."  Her 
stagger  the  imagination,  and 


her  zeal  and  entiusiasm  in  championing  the 


cause  of 
parallel. 

Our  State  moi 
I  breattie, 
Duffie.  As  a 
community 
capped,  she 
Columbia  25  ye 


ntally  retarded  are  without 


in  South  Carolina  is  "While 
It  is  also  Xt\e  motto  of  Betty 
sr  in  the  devetopment  of 
programs  for  the  handi- 
Vhe  Babcock  Center  in 
ts  ago  with  virtually  no  budg- 
et Since  tt>en,  thfc  Babcock  Center  has  grown 
from  a  handful  o|  children  In  the  basement  of 
a  church  to  a  comprehensive  network  of  serv- 
ices  with  a  budget  of  Si  5  millk>n  per  annum. 
From  Its  austere! beginning,  the  program  rK>w 
serves  over  700  i^ients  daily.  In  fact,  the  Bab- 
cock Center  is  the  largest  provider  of  commu- 
nity residential  sefvices  in  South  Carolina. 

Arrxxig  her  m^  achievements  include  the 
founding  and  or^ization  of  the  first  special 
Otympics  prograit  in  South  Carolina.  For  over 
10  years,  Mary  sjerved  as  volunteer  executive 
director  of  ttie  sbuth  Carolina  Special  Olym- 
pics, and  her  wdrk  has  been  recognized  na- 
tionwide in  making  special  Olympics  such  a 
bne  of  her  greatest  honors 
the  Order  of  the  Palmetto, 
recognitkxi  that  a  citizen 
can  receive  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  worxjerful  people 
like  Betty  Duffie,  the  workj  is  a  far  better 
place.  She  is  tfie  epitome  of  model  citizenship, 
and  her  career  serves  as  a  reminder  that  one 
person  can  make  a  difference. 


huge  success. 
was  to  be  award 
ttw  single  great^ 
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BIG  MAC  ATTACK  ON  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Last  month  the  McDonald's 
Corp.,  the  Nation's  largest  fast-food  chain,  an- 
nounced a  major  new  program  to  reduce 
waste  at  all  of  its  restaurants  arxl  facilities. 

Each  day  the  8,500  McDonald's  restaurants 
and  34  distritxjtion  centers  in  the  United 
States  produce  over  2  million  pounds  of 
waste.  Recognizing  this  problem,  McDonald's 
has  taken  It  upon  Itself  to  reduce  its  waste 
output  by  80  percent  over  the  next  few  years. 

Working  with  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  [EDF].  McDonald's  has  developed  42 
separate  Initiatives  to  reduce  waste.  They  In- 
clude switching  from  styrofoam  food  contain- 
ers to  paper  wrappers,  requiring  suppliers  to 
use  packaging  material  that  is  recyclable, 
using  starched-based  utensils  which  can  be 
recycled  as  opposed  to  traditional  plastic  uterv 
slls  which  cannot,  and  testing  reusable  mate- 
rials Instead  of  relying  completely  on  dispos- 
ables. They  are  also  spending  over  Si  00  mil- 
lion on  their  own  recycling  efforts. 

McDonald's  serves  over  18  million  people 
daily.  They  recognize  that  they  are  a  major 
martlet  power  and  are  using  this  power  to 
benefit  the  environment.  When  McDonald's 
talks,  suppliers  will  listen.  When  McDonald's 
tells  suppliers  to  use  recyclable  materials,  sup- 
pliers will  use  recyclable  materials. 

The  cooperation  between  McDonakJ's  and 
EDF  was  truly  unique.  McDonald's  gave  EDF 
full  access  to  Its  books  and  operations.  For  its 
part,  EDF  took  the  time  to  understarKJ  McDon- 
aW's  operation  and  did  not  charge  anything  for 
Its  consulting  services.  Working  together  they 
developed  a  sensible  plan,  one  that  made  a 
major  dent  In  ttie  waste  problem  and  did  not 
unduly  interfere  with  McDonald's  business  op- 
erations. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  McDonakJ's  and  the 
EDF.  They  have  done  this  country  a  great 
service.  It  is  my  hope  that  other  companies, 
both  in  the  fast-food  industry  and  In  other 
fiekJs,  will  follow  their  example. 

The  next  time  I  am  In  the  mood  for  a  burg- 
er, some  fries,  and  a  milk  shake,  I  am  going 
to  the  GokJen  Arches.  I  will  satisfy  my  hunger 
and  help  the  environment  at  the  same  time. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
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printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May 
7,  1991.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAYS 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  defense 
programs,  focusing  on  A-12  follow-on 
Issues. 

Sr>-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  virtual  re- 
ality, a  new  development  in  advanced 
Interactive  computer  technology. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    SulKiommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  U.S.  trade  policy  with  Japan. 

SI>-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  extension 
of    fast    track    procedures    for    Inter- 
national trade  negotiations  as  related 
to  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  (Jeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  area,  and 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initia- 
tive. 

SRr^32 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
form the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  sys- 
tem, protect  the  deposit  insurance 
funds,  and  improve  supervision  and 
regulation  of  and  disclosure  relating  to 
federally  insured  depository  institu- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  791,  to  require  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  radon  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with 
certain  real  estate  transactions,  and  to 
require  that  radon  testing  devices  of- 
fered for  sale  be  tested  by  the  EPA,  S. 
792,  to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of 
1988,  S.  779,  to  authorize  funds  for  and 
to  revise  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement 
Act,  S.  575,  to  require  local  educational 
agencies  to  test  for  and  remediate 
radon  in  school  buildings,  and  S.  455,  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  reduce 
the  threat  to  human  health  posed  by 
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exposure  to  contaminants  in  the  air  in- 
doors. 

SIM06 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearlngrs  to  review  Kurdish  refu- 
gee relief  efforts. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  need  to 
promote  comprehensive  social  services 
for  youth. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To   hold  a  briefing  on   the  conduct  of 
ground  operations  by  members  of  the 
1st  Marine  Division  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484,  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
water  from  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
California. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  examine 
the  environmental  and  economic  impli- 
cations of  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works  to  examine  the  environmental 
and   economic  implications  of  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  small  busi- 
ness procurement  in  the  dredging  in- 
dustry. 

SRM28A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Impact 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Duro 
V.  Reina  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Indian  country  and  on  proposed 
legislation  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
tribal  governments  to  exercise  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  all  Indian  people 
on  reservation  lands. 

SRr485 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreign  assistance,  focusing  on 
Asia. 

SD-419 

MAY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  defense 
programs,  focusing  on  NATO  issues. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 

To  hold  a  briefing  on  the  conduct  of 

ground  operations  by  members  of  the 

24th  Infantry  Division  In  their  tactical 
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area  of  responsibility  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

SD-G-SO 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-^66 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances.    Environmental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  relating  to 
the  use  and  application  of  lawn  care 
chemicals. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  census  of  the  homeless. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  T.  Kearns,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
form the  Federal  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem, protect  the  deposit  Insurance 
funds,  and  improve  supervision  and 
regulation  of  and  disclosure  relating  to 
federally  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
situation  In  the  Middle  East,  focusing 
on  prospects  for  democratization. 

SH-216 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Reserve,   monetary  policy  and  credit 
conditions. 

SD-628 
10:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SI>-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  DeveloiMnent  Sub- 
conmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  failure  of  the 

Executive  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

California  and  Executive  Life  of  New 

York. 

SIt-253 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  395,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  (FFTF)  in  the  State  of 
Washington  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
search Reactor  User  Complex. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Extern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Middle  E^t,  fo- 
cusing on  regional  economic  issues. 

SH-216 
Judiciary 

Immigration    and    Refugee    Affairs    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

SD-226 
2:15  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
form the  Federal  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem,   protect    the    deposit    Insurance 
funds,    and    improve    supervision    and 
regulation  of  and  disclosure  relating  to 
federally    insured    depository    institu- 
tions. 

SD-538 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  Insure  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
government  sponsored  enterprises. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  FVotection  Subcommittee 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  and  final  legislative  environ- 
mental  impact  statement  concerning 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  Mos- 
cow Embassy  construction  plans. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  current  slto- 
atlon  in  the  Middle  East,  focusing  on 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

SH-216 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  various 
truck  Issues,  including  S.  823,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  improvement  of 
highways  to  further  international  com- 
petitiveness of  the  U.S..  and  S.  965,  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
surface  transportation  system. 

SD406 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570,  to  implement 
a  national  energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science 
Science 

committee 
To  bold  bear^gs 
Antarctic 


,  and  Transportation 
Techtolopy,    and    Space     Sub- 


to  examine  Arctic  and 
n^nitoring. 

SR^253 


9:00  a.m. 
Environment  add 
To  resume  b(  aringrs 
truck  Issue  I 
tborize  fun(  Is 
blgbways  to 
petitivenesa 
improve  tb( 
surface  tran  sportatlon 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subconimlttee 
To  bold  bearipgs 
timates  for 
energy  and 
grams. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 
clean  coal  tecbnology  pro- 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations 
To  bold  hearlfigs 
timates  for 
assistance. 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural 
Business 
calendar  bu^ness. 


Select  on  Indian 
To  bold 
autborizing 
Native 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcon^ittee 
To  bold  bearings 
timates   for 
Smithsonian 
tlonal  Gallei  y 


Armed  Services 
Defense    Indust^ 
committee 
To  hold 
authorizing 
and  1993  for 
focusing  on 
the  Departnient 


hearings 


Title  V.  provisions  relat- 
waste  management. 

SD-366 


MAY  14 


Public  Works 

to  examine  various 

including  S.  823,  to  au- 

for  the  improvement  of 

further  international  com- 

of  the  U.S.,  and  S.  965,  to 

efficiency  of  the  existing 

system. 
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S-128,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Sciekce.  and  Transportation 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natliral  Resources 
Business  mee  ting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     l^ater    Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  beariiigrs 
timates  for 
and  water 
cusing  on 
thorlty. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 

development  programs,  fo- 

1  he  Tennessee   Valley   Au- 


SD-192 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
fpcusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 


MAY  15 


Resources 
meeting,   to  consider  pending 


SD-366 

Affairs 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

funds  for  programs  of  the 
American  Programs  Act. 

SRr-W5 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
Institution  and  the  Na- 
of  Art. 

SD-116 


and    Technology    Sub- 


on  proposed  legislation 

funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 

lational  defense  programs, 

■  he  progress  being  made  by 

of  Defense  in  support- 
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Ing  science,  mathematics  and  technical 
education  at  all  levels. 

SR^222 
Judiciary 
To  resume  bearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  officials  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR^253 
Governmental  Affairs 

Government  Information  and   Regrulation 
Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's   initiative    for    improving    eco- 
nomic statistics. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711, 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  Impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  and  H.R.  355,  to  re- 
vise the  Reclamation  States  Drought 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 
consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
regulate  environmental  quality  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

SRr-4«5 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  Improve 
educational  assistance  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in- 
cluding S.  868,  and  on  H.R.  153,  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
Judicial  Review  Act  relating  to  veter- 
ans benefits. 

sRr^ia 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
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Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  restoration 
of  traditional  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (IRAs)  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  for  Americans  and 
the  nation,  focusing  on  S.  612,  to  en- 
courage savings  and  Investment 
through  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business   meeting,   to   receive   a   report 

from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 

current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 

pending  administrative  business. 

SR^301 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  (defense  and 
non-defense)  and  the  Civilian  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

SI>-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Hammerschmidt,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

SR^253 

MAY  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es-  . 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, solar  and  renewables  research 
and  development,  and  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   International 
AIDS  crisis. 

SI>-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR^222 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SR.-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  Information  serv- 
ices. 

SR-485 

JUNE  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667,  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SRr485 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirements   of  the   affected 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 
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JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 

JUNE  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  tb  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance Industry. 

SD-342 

JULY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
gitims. 

SR-253 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S— Tuesday,  May  7,  1991 


m;t 


The  House 
The    Chaplain 
Ford,  D.D., 


at  12  noon. 
Rev.    James    David 
offfered  the  following  pray- 


er: 

You  have  premised 
that  You  are 
cumstances  of 
ing  power  is 
derstanding 
is  more  powerful 
sion.  We  pray 
be  with  those 
strength  and 
be  open  and 
love  and  care 
Amen. 


O  gracious  God, 
with  us  in  all  the  cir- 
life  and  that  Your  heal- 
even  than  our  un- 
Your  restoring  energy 
than  our  comprehen- 
that  Your  presence  will 
who  call  upon  You  for 
our  hearts  and  minds 
receptive  to  Your  abiding 
In  Your  name,  we  pray. 


gi  eater 

and 


nay 


THE 


JOURNAL 

The  Chair  has  exam- 

Jourrial  of  the  last  day's  pro- 

unnounces  to  the  House 


The  SPEAKER, 
ined  the 
ceedings  and 
his  approval  tliereof. 

Pursuant  to  '  ;lause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  appi  oved. 


PLEDGE 


MESSAGE 

A  message 
Hallen.   one 
that   the 
amendment  a 
House  of  the 


Sen  ite 


H.J.  Res.  214. 
the   Astronauts 
Kennedy  Space 
morial  to 
duty. 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks  and  to 
ter.) 
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OF  ALLEGIANCE 


R.  The  Chair  will  ask 

from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

ease  come  forward  and 

in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 


The  SPEAK 
the    gentlemai  i 
Mazzoli]  to 
lead  the  Hous; 
glance. 

Mr.  MAZZO41  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  foil 

I   pledge   alle^ance 
United  States 
lie  for  which  it  stands, 
indivisible,  with 


oyis: 

to   the    Flag   of   the 
ofJAmerica,  and  to  the  Repub- 
,  one  nation  under  God, 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FllOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  ii  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ur  ited  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  or  e  of  his  secretaries. 


FROM  THE  SENATE 
rom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 


its  clerks,  announced 
had   passed   without 
joint  resolution  of  the 
fallowing  title: 

oint  Resolution  recognizing 

Memorial   at   the   John   F. 

Center  as  the  national  me- 

astroi  lauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 


SUPPCRT  BRADY  BILL 

MAZZQLI  aisked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 
include  extraneous  mat- 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  permission  to  have  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  following  my 
brief  remarks  a  letter  which  I  received 
the  other  day  from  Dr.  Joe  Casey,  a 
physician  in  Louisville,  KY,  in  behalf 
of  the  Brady  bill,  which  the  House  will 
vote  on  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Casey  is  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky chapter  of  Handgun  Control,  so 
he  would  likely  be  in  favor  of  the 
Brady  bill.  But  his  support  comes  from 
a  far  more  important  factor.  His  own 
brother,  who  also  happened  to  be  a 
physician.  Dr.  John  Patrick  Casey,  was 
killed  by  a  gunman  in  his  medical  of- 
fice last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Joseph  Casey's  let- 
ter is  very  important,  because  it 
strikes  a  balance.  He  says  that  he  is 
not  asking  for  retribution  or  vengeance 
by  reason  of  his  brother's  death,  but 
would  like  to  have  on  the  laws  of  this 
land  a  balanced  piece  of  legislation 
protecting  the  rights  of  honest  people 
to  own  handguns,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  those  self-same  hand- 
guns out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Brady 
bill  does  exactly  that.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  tomorrow,  and  hope  the  House 
does. 

The  letter  follows: 

Kentucky  Chapter  for 

Handgun  Control, 

Prospect,  KY. 

Dear  Congressmen:  My  life  has  been 
changed  forever  since  the  day  Jack  Billings 
walked  into  my  brother's  medical  office,  put 
a  gun  to  his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger.  In 
our  family,  there  is  no  Joy,  no  happiness. 
There  is  only  sorrow,  anger,  and  bitterness. 
Now  I  find  myself  appearing  on  television, 
giving  speeches  before  groups,  writing  politi- 
cians, organizing  meetings  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  people  that  there  must  be 
something  we  can  do  to  help  stop  the  slaugh- 
ter of  our  people. 

The  tragedies  that  make  the  headlines  are 
but  a  fraction  of  what  takes  place  every  day. 
People  in  opposition  to  gun  control  are  con- 
cerned for  their  freedom.  It  Is  their  right  to 
own  a  firearm.  The  communist  governments 
in  China,  Cuba.  Russia  have  taken  away  guns 
and  oppressed  the  people.  Guns  are  not  the 
problem,  it's  the  people  pulling  the  trigger. 
Gun  control  measures  will  never  stop  vio- 
lence, people  will  always  find  a  way  to  kill. 
The  real  purpose  of  gun  control  Is  to  take  all 
the  guns  away  from  all  the  people  and  give 
government  total  control. 

We  say  "wake  up."  Get  real.  This  problem 
comes  from  poverty,  ignorance,  drinking, 
mental  disorders,  and  drugs.  There  must  be 
things  we  can  do,  at  all  levels,  that  could 
help  stop  the  killings  and  still  insure  free- 
dom for  the  people.  Couldn't  we  have  safety 
courses,  better  care  for  the  mentally  ill,  bet- 
ter education,   better   opportunity   for   the 


poor,  stlffer  penalties  for  criminals?  In  our 
state,  anyone  can  walk  into  a  gun  shop  and 
walk  out  with  a  weapon.  Can't  we  do  some- 
thing to  stop  giving  away  guns  to  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally  deranged 
without  compromising  the  freedom  of  the 
honest  person?  No,  a  measure  like  that  won't 
stop  all  crime  but  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
give  the  guns  away.  We  ask  our  leaders  to 
enact  legislation  that  makes  sense.  Protect 
our  freedom,  and  help  us  protect  ourselves. 
Don't  take  our  guns  away  but  stop  giving  the 
guns  to  the  wrong  people. 

All  of  you  will  be  asked  to  consider  the 
passage  of  the  Brady  Bill.  We  ask  that  you 
consider  this  bill  on  Its  own  merit.  Remove 
it  from  the  framework  of  PAC  money,  sub- 
versive plots  to  undermine  our  freedom.  Its 
very  small  part  in  a  huge  problem.  It  makes 
sense.  You  don't  smoke  on  planes,  you  don't 
drink  at  NCAA  tournaments,  and  as  a  people 
we  are  still  free. 

With  highest  regards, 

JOE  Casey, 
President. 


VOTE  AGAINST  QUOTA  BILL 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mt.  speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed  to  quotas.  A 
1988  Media  General  poll  published  in 
USA  Today  showed  that.  When  asked, 
"Do  you  think  minorities  should  re- 
ceive preference  in  hiring,"  79  percent 
"no,  "  and  15  percent  said  "yes." 

H.R.  1,  the  quota  bill,  would  encour- 
age Main  Street  businesses  to  hire  by 
the  numbers.  This  practice  would  be- 
come law  under  the  g^ise  of  civil 
rights.  Vote  against  the  quota  bill. 


PRESIDENT  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other tragic  night  of  violence  in  this 
Nation's  Capital  only  shows  how  sad  it 
is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  provide  the  leadership  he 
needs  and  this  country  needs  in  civil 
rights. 

I  think  when  one  looks  back  histori- 
cally, it  has  been  very  difficult  to  pass 
civil  rights  bills,  even  when  there  was 
a  President  in  the  White  House  who 
was  for  them.  These  are  very  divisive 
issues.  We  hear  words  about  quotas  and 
we  hear  words  about  all  of  these 
things. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Mat^tr  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  what  is  the 
civil  rig:hts  bill.  This  civil  rights  bill  is 
about  continuing  the  American  dream 
to  all  people,  so  the  values  of  integrity, 
hard  work,  and  ability  are  what 
counts,  and  not  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  we  close  off  the 
American  dream  to  segments  of  this 
society,  we  will  see  what  happens,  as 
we  are  seeing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  the  riots,  to  a  community  who 
feels  left  out.  I  would  hope  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  vision  to  pull  us 
all  together  so  we  can  work  together  to 
get  this  economy  back  on  track.  I  am 
sorry  he  does  not  seem  to  want  to  pro- 
vide that  leadership. 


QUOTA  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
REJECTED 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  sent  out  my  annual  question- 
naire asking  for  my  constituents'  input 
on  some  of  the  major  issues  facing  Con- 
gress this  year. 

About  16,000  of  them  responded,  and 
the  results  are  pretty  interesting.  It  is 
not  a  scientific  poll  by  any  means  but 
still  it  does  provide  some  insight  into 
what  the  people  are  thinking. 

One  of  the  things  that  does  stand  out 
in  my  poll's  results  is  the  fact — a  very 
clear  and  simple  fact^that  they  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  quotas  one  little  bit. 

By  an  8-to-l  margin — 82  to  10  per- 
cent— the  people  in  my  district  think 
that  quotas  are  a  rotten  idea. 

And  there  is  simply  no  way  around  it, 
H.R.  1  will  result  in  quotas.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted,  small  business  men  and 
women  will  have  no  alternative  other 
than  to  go  straight  by  the  numbers 
when  they  hire  and  when  they  promote 
employees,  just  to  protect  themselves 
from  hordes  of  lawyers  and  hassles  of 
lawsuits,  and  that  means  quotas. 

Small  business  does  not  need  quotas. 
The  American  people  do  not  want 
quotas,  and  that  is  what  H.R.  1  is  all 
about — quotas.  This  bill  should  be  re- 
jected. 


n  1210 

PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  8,  1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of 
welcoming  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  commander  in  chief,  U.S. 
Central  Command. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  231 

Mr.  (JOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  my  name  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  231. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  1  ENCOURAGES  UNFAIR 
PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quota  bill,  H.R.  1,  encourages  unfair 
preferential  treatment  for  women  and 
minorities.  The  bill  would  downplay  a 
job  applicant's  ability  and  test  score. 

A  1989  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  most 
Americans  do  not  like  preferential 
treatment.  As  the  chart  to  my  left  il- 
lustrates, polls  taken  in  1977,  1980,  1984, 
and  1989  consistently  reveal  the  over- 
whelmingly strong  rejection  of  unfair 
preferential  treatment  for  women  and 
minorities. 

Over  80  percent  of  Americans  believe 
that  a  person's  ability  and  test  scores 
should  be  the  primary  focus  for  gaining 
admission  to  college  or  for  being  con- 
sidered for  a  job.  Americans  know  a 
bad  business  practice  when  they  see 
one.  This  bill  seeks  to  solve  the  civil 
rights  issue  by  introducing  the  quota 
problem  as  a  solution.  H.R.  1  should  be 
rejected. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FORCED  TO 
HIRE  BY  QUOTA,  NOT  MERIT, 
UNDER  H.R.  1 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  proponents  of  H.R.  1  will  argue 
that  this  legislation  will  not  mean 
quotas  in  employment  practices.  But 
reality  in  the  business  world  argues 
that  they  are  mistaken. 

H.R.  1,  from  a  real  world,  small  busi- 
ness perspective,   imposes  a  tort-like 


system  in  employment  law.  The  rem- 
edies scheme  envisioned  by  H.R.  1  will 
further  clog  an  already  burdened  court 
system  and  result  in  a  bonanza  for 
plaintiff  lawyers.  Claimants  will,  under 
this  legislation,  bypass  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
[EEOC]  in  the  hope  of  landing  a  jury 
trial  and  big  money  award.  The  aver- 
age jury  award  is  $646,000,  according  to 
a  1988  Rand  Corp.  study. 

Faced  with  the  probability  of  a 
$646,000  judgment  against  a  small  busi- 
ness, the  Main  Street  business  owner's 
only  protection  will  be  statistical  de- 
mographic evidence — quotas — to  stay 
out  of  court.  This  will  be  the  real  world 
effect  of  enactment  of  H.R.  1. 

Don't  punish  the  employees  of  your 
Main  Street  businesses  by  supporting 
H.R.  1.  It  will  mean  racial,  ethnic,  sex- 
ual, and  religious  quotas  in  employ- 
ment practices. 


VOTE  AGAINST  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
you  like  to  be  the  first  Congressman  to 
vote  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
firearms? 

Does  the  Brady  bill  start  us  down 
that  road?  The  answer  is  yes. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Asking  for 
a  permit  to  buy  a  handgun  is  regula- 
tion. 

Do  you  think  any  licensed  firearms 
dealer  in  his  right  mind  would  want 
the  liability  of  selling  you  a  handgun  if 
you  did  not  have  a  permit? 

Do  you  think  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer wants  the  liability  of  issuing  a  per- 
mit if  he  doesn't  have  all  the  informa- 
tion base?  It's  much  safer  to  not  re- 
spond and  shift  the  liability  to  the 
dealer. 

Is  the  Brady  bill  registration?  It  does 
require  police  to  destroy  all  records  of 
approved  sales— however,  a  big  how- 
ever, it  provides  no  penalty  if  they  re- 
tain the  information. 

Vote  against  the  Brady  bill. 


WETLANDS— REGULATORY 
SWAMPLAND 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  continue  a  series  of  speeches 
regarding  the  fair  campaign,  the  fight 
against  intrusive  regulations.  Today's 
example  of  burdensome  regulations  is 
the  marshy  mayhem  resulting  from 
wetlands  protection. 

Recently,  numerous  constituents  and 
groups  including  homebuilders,  farm- 
ers, realtors,  bankers,  and  petroleum 
groups  have  been  in  my  office  all  with 
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of  Wyoming  asked  and 
pertnission  to  address  the 
minute.) 

S     of     Wyoming.     Mr. 
past  few  weeks,  I  have 
in  support  of  common 
;  body's  need  for  more 
n  its  deliberations, 
prepares   to   consider 
Br^dy  bill— it  becomes  all 
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citizen  who  wants  to 
tier  rights  under  the  see- 
to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 


common   sense.   That's 


n  )t 


1. 


amendi  lent — or 


common  sense  when 
R.  7  tell  us  that  there 
tjonal  right  to  bear  arms, 
ve  forgotten  about  the 
worse,  have  de- 
it— that  is  lacking  in 
too. 

supporters  of  H.R.  7  are 
ongest  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  others.  I  hope 
the  constitutional 
citizens  to  keep  and 
ell  and  in  doing  so  sup- 
rs  alternative. 

people   deserve   that 
Cbmmon    sense    demands 


WIDESPREAD  SUPPORT  FOR 
BRADY  BILL 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  support  for 
this  vital,  commonsense  legislation. 
From  the  State  attorneys  general  to 
the  cop  on  the  beat,  the  men  and 
women  who  make  crime  control  their 
lifes'  calling  all  are  united  in  their  sup- 
port for  Brady. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  legitimate 
law  enforcement  organization  has  en- 
dorsed this  common  sense,  7-day,  wait- 
ing period:  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Association,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  endorse  a  na- 
tional waiting  period. 

More  impressive,  however,  is  the 
grassroots  enthusiasm  for  this  bill 
from  our  men  and  women  in  the  field. 
On  a  visit  home,  I  was  visiting  a  local 
police  station,  when  a  voice  called  to 
me  from  the  policemen's  back  office: 
■'Congresswoman.  Congresswoman.  "  I 
turned  around,  and  running  toward  me 
was  a  burly  sergeant,  who  looked  like 
he'd  been  pounding  the  street  for  30 
years.  "Congresswoman  Roukema,"  he 
said,  "I  just  want  to  shake  the  hand  of 
the  woman  who  has  guts  enough  to 
vote  for  the  Brady  bill.  Keep  it  up,  Mrs. 
Roukema— don't  let  us  down."  What 
more  can  we  ask  as  proof  positive  of 
the  need  for  this  bill? 

The  experience  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  instructive,  a  back- 
ground check  has  stopped  more  than 
18,000  purchases,  and  resulted  in  more 
than  10,000  arrests.  This  law  has  been 
in  effect  for  20  years,  and  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  that  it  has  led  to  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
Constitution  stands,  and  sportsmen  are 
still  getting  their  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  7-day  waiting  period  for  a  hand- 
gun purchase  is  simple  common  sense: 
Any  one  who  needs  a  gun  right  now 
needs  a  waiting  period.  Period.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  our  law 
enforcement  officers  what  they  need 
and  want,  and  support  the  Brady  bill. 


suj  port 
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$100  raised  its  price  to  $110  and  then  ad- 
vertised that  the  same  bicycle  was  on 
sale  because  the  shop  used  $130  as  the 
comparison  price.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  along  with  appropriate 
State  consumer  protection  agencies 
would  quickly  bring  civil  or  criminal 
action  against  the  shop's  owners  for 
false  advertising. 

Yet,  Congress  engages  in  similar  de- 
ceptive advertising  by  requiring  all 
spending  and  tax  proposals  in  the 
President's  budget  documents  and  Con- 
gress" budget  resolutions  be  compared 
to  the  current  services  baseline.  The 
current  services  baseline  is  a  projec- 
tion of  Federal  spending  and  receipts 
that  incorporates  the  effects  of  various 
economic,  demographic,  and  policy 
changes. 

The  current  services  baseline  is  very 
misleading  to  the  public.  If  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  proposes 
funding  levels  that  are  below  baseline, 
these  levels  are  reported  as  a  spending 
cut  even  though  the  dollar  amount 
may  be  greater  than  the  previous 
year's  outlays.  Likewise,  a  reduction  in 
tax  rates  is  considered  a  tax  cut  even 
though  total  receipts  may  be  $80  billion 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  voters  are  incorrectly  con- 
vinced that  Federal  spending  and  taxes 
were  slashed  in  the  last  decade  when 
both  outlays  and  revenues  almost  dou- 
bled. 

Abolishing  the  current  services  base- 
line would  make  Federal  budgeting 
more  understandable  to  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
The  Commonsense  Budget  Act  of  1991 
today  to  require  proposed  outlays  and 
revenues  be  compared  to  last  year's 
spending  and  receipts  rather  than  the 
current  services  baseline.  This  bill  has 
attracted  30  cosponsors,  reflecting 
broad  bipartisan  support  across  the 
ideological  spectrum.  I  urge  its  rapid 
adoption. 


n  1220 

INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    COMMON- 
SENSE  BUDGET  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
suppose  that  a  bicycle  shop  which  had 
'oeen   selling  a  particular  bicycle  for 


COMPREHENSIVE  VIOLENT  CRIME 
CONTROL  BILL 

(Mr.  K"YL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  gun  control 
legislation  on  the  theory  that  it  will 
reduce  crime.  Unfortunately,  we  know 
that  bills  like  the  Brady  bill  will  do  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  to  reduce  crime. 

Does  anyone,  for  example,  really  be- 
lieve that  criminals  will  not  get  guns  if 
the  Brady  bill  passes?  If  we  really  want 
to  do  something  to  deter  the  criminal 
use  of  guns,  we  should  provide  very 
stiff  penalties  for  crimes  committed 
with  guns. 

President  George  Bush  has  unveiled 
his  comprehensive  violent  crime  con- 
trol legislation  March  11.  It  includes 
major  reforms  in  sentencing  for  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  as  well  as  re- 
forms in  postconviction  appeals  proc- 
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ess,  the  death  penalty  and  evidence- 
gathering  rules. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  approve  this  legislation  in  100 
days.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  63d 
day,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  this 
crime  control  bill  on  the  floor.  Let  us 
get  down  to  the  business  of  fighting 
criminals. 

The  President's  bill  deserves  our  full 
support.  Let  us  get  it  to  the  floor  so  we 
can  vote  on  it. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
GIRARD,  KS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  salute  the  people  of  Gi- 
rard,  KS,  and  the  American  Legion 
Post  for  a  great  patriotic  celebration 
this  past  weekend. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  several  thou- 
sand people  including  Senator  Dole 
and  myself  were  on  hand  for  the 
unfurling  of  a  new  flag.  This  flag  is  not 
your  ordinary  flag.  This  flag  is  30  by  50 
feet  and  flies  in  the  Kansas  breeze  from 
a  gigantic  flag  pole. 

In  addition  to  the  big  flag,  a  beau- 
tiful veterans  monument — bearing  the 
names  of  veterans  of  all  wars  was  dedi- 
cated. 

As  John  Spurling.  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, put  it. 

This  special  day  is  the  culmination  of  a 
dream.  A  dream  of  Dennis  Gillard,  Rob  Hill 
and  Randy  Geier.  It  was  their  dream  that  1 
day  a  great  flag  would  fly  over  our  commu- 
nity and  a  beautiful  monument  inscribed 
with  names  of  veterans  would  rest  in  its 
shadows. 

The  flag  and  monument  stand  as  a 
living  tribute  to  the  courageous  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country! 

This  gigantic  flag  is  equaled  in  size 
only  by  the  spirit  of  these  Kansas  pa- 
triots. 


SUPPORT  REPEAL  OF  BOAT 
REGISTRATION  TAX 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission    to   address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  in  the  dying  moments 
of  the  last  Congress,  this  body  did 
something  both  unexpected  and  unfair. 
We  adopted  a  budget  which  penalized 
boat  owners  by  taxing  them  with  a  new 
registration  labeled  a  user  fee. 
Amounts  involved  range  from  $25  for 
16-foot  boats  to  $100  for  boats  40  feet  or 
longer. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  now  mandated  to 
collect  these  moneys  from  any  of  the 
4.1  million  boaters  across  our  country 
in  the  country's  waters  anyplace  where 
the  Coast  Guard  has  a  presence  in  navi- 


gable waterways.  The  problem  is  the 
moneys  they  collect  do  not  go  to  the 
Coast  Guard  to  provide  better  service 
for  the  boaters  who  are  paying  these 
fees.  The  problem  is  that  these  moneys 
go  to  reduce  the  deficit,  which  is  a  wor- 
thy objective,  but  surely  one  that  is 
too  great  for  just  the  boaters  of  our 
Nation  to  take  on  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  come  from 
my  district  and  had  informal  public 
hearings  on  this.  When  the  American 
people  there  heard  these  points  and 
these  discussions,  they  came  away 
unanimously  with  the  idea  that  this 
tax  on  boaters  is  unfair.  It  is  going  to 
hurt  the  Coast  Guard  by  adding  an 
extra  mission  without  paying  its  way. 
more  to  deter  the  Coast  Guard  from 
doing  what  we  count  on  them  to  do, 
which  is  the  drug  war.  safety  and  res- 
cue and  so  forth. 

Most  of  all,  the  people  are  upset 
about  the  abuse  of  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
help  me  in  supporting  H.R.  534,  which 
would  repeal  this  tax. 


DO  NOT  MAKE  FALSE  ASSUMP- 
TIONS ABOUT  VICE  PRESIDENT 
QUAYLE 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  I  know  I  join  everyone  in 
this  House  and  everyone  in  America  in 
being  proud  and  pleased  and  happy  that 
our  President  has  recovered,  that  he  is 
back  on  the  job  and  that  his  health  is 
moving  certainly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

But  I  could  not  help  but  be  struck 
over  the  weekend  about  the  discussion 
not  about  Mr.  Bush  but  what  if  some- 
thing happened  to  Mr.  Bush,  then  what, 
of  course,  would  happ-en  with  the  new 
Commander  in  Chief.  "Vice  President 
QUAYLE?  Everyone  raised  all  kinds  of 
alarms  and  concerns. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  reminded  that 
everyone  was  happy  with  George  Bush 
as  Commander  in  Chief  today  and  con- 
cerned that  something  might  happen  to 
him.  Is  not  this  the  same  George  Bush 
everyone  accused  of  being  a  wimp  only 
3  or  4  years  ago? 

I  think  there  is  a  message  in  that  to 
each  and  everyone  of  us.  It  is  easy  for 
anybody  to  look  good  and  have  respect 
when  you  are  No.  1,  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Let  us  not  make  any  false  assump- 
tions about  Vice  President  Quayle.  He 
has  got  a  record  in  this  House,  a  record 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  even  Bob  Wood- 
ward on  the  NBC  Today  Show  said  he 
did  a  darn  good  job  during  the  gulf  war. 


»957 

WHEN  DO  AMERICAN  WORKERS 
AND  BUSINESSMEN  GET  A  BREAK? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Japan  has  a  stranglehold  on  American 
trade,  but  then  so  does  everybody  else, 
Taiwan,  Europe,  Korea. 

You  know,  the  thing  about  it  is  when 
they  protect  their  markets  against 
American  imports,  they  call  that 
smart  business  practices,  but  when  we 
do  it,  it  is  called  protectionism.  This 
has  been  done  with  a  vehicle  called 
fast-track,  and  that  is  what  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  continue  to  do  right 
now. 

Frankly,  that  scares  me  to  death,  be- 
cause the  people  have  absolutely  no 
voice  in  this  whatsoever  through  their 
representatives,  and  I  say  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  a  right  to  be  able  to 
voice  at  least  some  concerns. 

The  President  now  wants  to  allow 
Mexico,  which  does  not  have  any  work- 
ers' rights,  has  no  environmental  poli- 
cies, they  want  them  to  have  a  piece  of 
the  American  pie.  When  does  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  when  does  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  get  a  break? 

How  about  a  little  less  foreign  aid 
and  a  little  bit  more  domestic  aid? 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  2:35  p.m. 
on  Monday,  May  6.  1991  and  said  to  contain 
a  messag'e  from  the  President  whereby  he 
transmits  the  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland 
Amending  and  Extending  the  Agreement  of 
September  21,  1984,  Concerning  Fisheries  off 
the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
and  extended. 

With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

do.nnald  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BETW^EEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ICELAND— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  and 
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(For  message, 
Senate  of 
S6350.) 


see  proceedings  of  the 
Mondiy,  May  6,  1991,  at  page 
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the  rules  on 
the  yeas  and 
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clause  4  of  rule 

Such  rollcall 
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pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Pursi^ant  to  the  provisions  of 

the  Chair  announces 

postpone  further  proceed- 

motion  to  suspend 

wHich  a  recorded  vote  or 
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Be  it  enacted  by 
resentatives  of  the 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  DKSIGNiTION 

Section  5<a)  of 
Act  (16  U.S.C. 
the   following 
thereof: 

"(     )    The 
Trail,  a  route  of 
seven  hundred  miles 
cutoffs,   eztendlm  r 
Saint  Joseph 
Iowa,  to  various 
egon,  as  generally 
the  Department 
suant  to  subsectliin 
tied  'California 
glbllity/Feaslbllitir 
sessment'  and  dai«d 
generally  depicting 
and  available  for 
Oce  of  the  Natlciial 
ment  of  the  Intel  lor 
ministered  by  th( 
No  lands  or  Inter  ists 
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BY  THE  SPEAKER 
TEMPORE 


NATIONAL    HISTORIC 
PONY    EXPRESS    NA- 
raSfORIC  TRAIL 


llr. 


Speaker,  I  move  to 

es   and   pass   the   bill 

amfend  the  National  Trails 

( esignate  the  California 

md  Pony  Express  Na- 

lYail  as  components  of 

Tip,il8  System,  as  amend- 


as  follows: 


H.R.  479 


Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America  in 


OF  TRAILS. 

National  Trails  System 

a))  is  amended  by  adding 

paragraphs  at  the   end 


Ml  isouri. 


Cal:  fornla    National    Historic 
a  jproximately  five  thousand 
including  all  routes  and 
from    Independence   and 
and  Council  Bluffs, 
^joints  in  California  and  Or- 
descrlbed  In  the  report  of 
the  Interior  prepared  pur- 
(b)  of  this  section  enti- 
Pony  Express  Trails,  Eli- 
Study/Environmental  As- 
September  1987.  A  map 
the  route  shall  be  on  file 
public  inspection  in  the  Of- 
Park  Service,  Depart- 
The  trail  shall  be  ad- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
therein  outside  the  ex- 


terior boundaries  of  any  federally  adminis- 
tered area  may  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  the  California  National  Historic 
Trail  except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof. 

■'(  )  The  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trail,  a  route  of  approximately  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  miles,  including  the  original 
route  and  subsequent  route  changes,  extend- 
ing from  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sac- 
ramento, California,  as  generally  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  entitled  'California  and  Pony 
Express  Trails,  Eligibility/Feasibility  Study/ 
Environmental  Assessment',  and  dated  Sep- 
tember 1987.  A  map  generally  depicting  the 
route  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
trail  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  No  lands  or  interests  therein 
outside  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  feder- 
ally administered  area  may  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Pony  Express  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail  except  with  the  consent 
of  tne  owner  thereof.". 

SEC.  2.  STUDY  PROVISIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  undertake 
a  study  of  the  land  and  water  route  used  to 
carry  mall  from  Sacramento  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  suitability  of  designation  of  such  route 
as  a  component  of  the  Pony  Express  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail  designated  by  section  1 
of  this  Act.  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  route  is  a  fea- 
sible and  suitable  addition  to  the  Pony  Ex- 
press National  Historic  Trail,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  route  as  a  component  of 
the  Pony  Express  National  Historic  Trail. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  such 
designation  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
submit  the  study  along  with  his  findings  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento.] 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  479,  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure,  H.R.  479, 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  and  des- 
ignates the  National  Historic  Trail  and 
the  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trail  as  components  of  the  National 
Trails  System.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.   Bereuter]   has  devel- 
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oped  strong  bipartisan  support  for  this, 
as  a  number  of  sponsors  have  joined 
him  as  well  as  other  measures  that 
were  similar  to  it  that  were  intro- 
duced. 

This  measure  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  101st  Congress,  and  did 
pass  the  Senate  but  differences  in  the 
legislation  were  not  resolved  prior  to 
adjournment. 

It  is  an  enormously  important  meas- 
ure, Mr.  Speaker.  The  California  Trail 
is  the  route  of  the  greatest  mass  mi- 
gration in  American  history,  starting 
from  points  along  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  California  Trail,  and  was  used  by 
settlers  and  prospectors  in  their  emi- 
gration west  during  the  mid-1880's.  The 
trail  is  5,665  miles  long,  and  the  trail 
ruts  and  traces  can  still  be  seen  on 
about  20  percent  of  the  trail. 

Parts  of  the  California  Trail  also  are 
similar  to  an  area  that  has  also  been 
designated,  known  as  the  Oregon  and 
Mormon  National  Historic  Trails,  but 
nevertheless  this  does  represent  a  des- 
ignation of  3,800  new  miles  of  Califor- 
nia Trail  that  have  not  been  recognized 
but  for  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this,  this  measure  in- 
cludes the  Pony  Express  Trail,  another 
major  link  between  the  East  and  the 
California  frontier.  Although  it  was 
only  in  use  for  18  months,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press proved  that  correspondence  could 
be  delivered  to  the  west  coast  in  an  av- 
erage of  10  days.  Riders  became  legend- 
ary because  of  the  bravery  they  dis- 
played while  riding  through  hostile  ter- 
ritory and  during  all  sorts  of  weather. 
During  its  operations  riders  made  318 
individual  trips,  covering  over  600,000 
miles.  While  delivering  nearly  35,000 
letters,  the  mail  was  only  lost  once. 
The  Pony  Express  played  an  important 
role  in  aligning  California  with  the 
Union  at  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War. 

Both  the  Pony  Express  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Trails  were  studied  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  found  to  be  na- 
tionally significant  and  eligible  for 
designation  as  a  National  Historic 
Trail.  Members  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  public  witnesses  have 
testified  in  favor  of  national  designa- 
tion of  these  two  trails. 

An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  adopt- 
ed in  subcommittee  for  further  study  of 
a  route  between  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco,  CA,  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trail.  If  the  Secretary  finds  this  seg- 
ment to  be  a  feasible  and  suitable  addi- 
tion based  on  the  study,  it  will  be 
added  to  the  Pony  Express  National 
Historic  Trail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  and  Pony 
Express  Trails  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  history  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation  to  give  these 
trails  the  recogrnition  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
479,  a  bill  to  establish  the  California 
and  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trails.  This  Is  an  important  bill,  of- 
fered separately  by  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Bereuter  of  Nebraska  and  Mr.  Doo- 
LITTLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  two  trails  personify  the  settle- 
ment of  the  west  in  the  19th  century 
and  represent  the  ideals  of  the  national 
historic  trail  as  envisioned  when  we 
created  this  concept. 

The  California  Trail  has  been  called 
the  route  of  the  greatest  mass  migra- 
tion in  American  history  and  was  ex- 
tensively used  by  a  variety  of  settlers 
to  reach  the  west  coast.  Likewise,  the 
Pony  Express  Trail,  while  only  in  use 
for  18  months,  evokes  visions  of  the 
young  riders  and  saddle  horses  crossing 
the  1,800  mile  length  of  the  trail  in  less 
than  10  days. 

The  strong  suppport  from  the  west- 
ern cosponsors,  including  myself,  at- 
tests to  the  importance  of  these  trails. 
However,  their  strong  support  relates 
directly  to  the  concept  for  manage- 
ment and  interpretation  as  set  forth  in 
the  administration.  This  concept  relies 
on  limiting  land  acquisition  to  certain 
high  value  segments  of  the  trail.  In 
fact.  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  out- 
side the  boundary  of  previously  des- 
ignated areas  would  be  precluded  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owners.  The 
issue  of  trail  corridor  width  was  also 
raised,  but  clarified  by  the  administra- 
tion during  the  hearing  for  historic 
trails,  the  corridor  width  is  to  be  no 
wider  than  the  actual  trail.  In  some 
cases,  that  may  be  no  wider  than  a  sin- 
gle covered  wagon. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  western  members  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Vento. 
for  expediting  the  completion  of  this 
measure  this  Congress. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  know  oth- 
ers who  have  worked  on  this  are  inter- 
ested in  speaking. 

I  neglected  in  my  earlier  remarks  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Shumway,  who 
served  in  the  101st  Congress,  was  a 
principal  architect  of  this,  and  put  a 
lot  of  work  in  it,  and  it  of  course  has 
been  picked  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DooLnTLE]  who  are  work- 
ing on  it  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
along  with,  as  I  said,  a  lot  of  Members 
from  the  Midwest  and  throughout  the 
West  that  are  extremely  interested  in 
seeing  this  become  a  reality  in  terms  of 
the  designation  of  Historic  Trails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  add  my  thanks  also  to  our 
former  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Shumway]  for  his  work  on  this  measure 
in  past  Congresses. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  479.  legislation 
to  designate  the  California  and  Pony 
Express  Historic  Trails  as  components 
of  the  National  Trails  System. 

I'm  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  479. 
not  only  because  in  my  State,  and  my 
district,  you  will  find  major  segments 
of  these  trails,  but  also  because  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  can 
do  something  good  for  America. 

The  California.  Oregon,  and  Mormon 
Trails  are  known  to  many  as  routes 
that  carried  people  to  new  lives  in  the 
West.  But  there  were  also  those  whom 
I  personally  regard  as  the  wiser  among 
them  those  who  knew  good  land  when 
they  saw  it  and  settled  in  States  such 
as  Nebraska. 

These  were  the  people  who  turned  the 
so-called  Great  American  Desert  into 
our  Great  American  Breadbasket. 
Today,  their  descendants  are  working 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  the  trails, 
working  to  identify,  restore,  and  make 
available  to  the  public  the  many  sig- 
nificant remains  of  the  trails. 

In  Nebraska  you  will  find  major  seg- 
ments of  not  only  the  Mormon,  Oregon, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  Trails,  which  are 
already  included  in  the  National  Trails 
System,  but  also  the  California.  Over- 
land, Ox  Bow,  Deadwood,  Texas,  and 
Pony  Express  Trails. 

We  are  not  only  rich  in  trails  in  Ne- 
braska but  also  in  the  culture  and  his- 
tory that  goes  with  them,  from  Rock 
Creek  Pony  Express  Station,  near  En- 
dicott,  which  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  site  where  Wild  Bill  Hickock  shot 
his  first  man,  to  Scotts  Bluff  National 
Monument,  where  the  towering  800-foot 
bluff  told  travelers  they  had  come  500 
miles  in  a  journey  that  was  just  barely 
underway. 

Along  the  way  you  will  find  Fort 
Kearney,  the  first  Army  post  estab- 
lished on  the  Mormon  Trail,  which  pro- 
vided protection  for  those  passing  west, 
as  well  as  the  area  Pony  Express  Sta- 
tions. 

In  Cheyenne  County  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society  operates  a 
museum  and  memorial  at  the  Mud 
Springs  Pony  Elxpress,  Stage,  and  Tele- 
graph Station. 

In  Dawson  County,  where  I  call 
home,  there  are  two  Pony  Express  Sta- 
tions to  visit,  and  to  draw  knowledge 
about  our  heritage.  There  are  also  the 
remains  of  the  30  Mile  Creek  Station  in 
Adams  County,  and  Oak  Creek  Station 
is  in  Nuckolls  County. 

In  Keith  Coimty,  where  the  Pony  Elx- 
press,  CA,  Mormon,  Oregon  Trails,  and 
northernmost  stop  of  the  Texas  Trail 
come  together,  there  are  sites  such  as 
the  Diamond  Springs  Pony  Elxpress 
Station  and  the  Beauvais  Ranch,  which 
served  as  a  trading  post,  housed  a  mili- 
tary garrison,  and  was  the  site  of  a 
river  crossing  for  the  California  Trail. 


The  Keith  Coimty  Trails  Museum  As- 
sociation is  now  working  hard,  in  what 
will  be  a  privately  financed  endeavor, 
to  establish  the  Nebraska  National 
Trails  Museum,  a  project  that  has  as 
much  ambition  as  it  has  potential. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
sites  along  the  trails  that  have  been,  or 
are  being  developed,  in  Nebraska. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  local, 
State,  and  Federal  entities  to  cooper- 
ate in  restoration  and  preservation  ef- 
forts that  in  turn  can  mean  expanded 
tourism,  educational  opportunities, 
and  economic  development  for  the 
State  and  region. 

H.R.  479  would  not  only  provide  an 
added  boost  to  these  efforts,  it  would 
also  provide  a  little  recognition  to 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  pre- 
serve the  heritage  of  the  Pony  Express, 
and  other  trails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  Members' 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R.  479,  an  act 
to  amend  the  National  Trail  System  Act  to 
designate  the  Califomia  National  Historic  Trail 
and  Pony  Express  National  Histonc  Trail  as 
components  of  the  National  Trails  System. 

Spanning  2,000  miles,  the  Pony  Express 
Trail  ran  from  Saint  Joseph,  MO,  to  Sac- 
ramento, CA  during  the  mid-1  SCO's.  The  trail 
played  a  significant  role  in  both  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  Central  and  Westem 
United  States.  Other  States  crossed  by  the 
two  trails  include  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyomir>g,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

The  Pony  Express  and  Califomia  Trails  are 
an  important  part  of  our  national  heritage.  Al- 
though the  Pony  Express  venture  was  not  a  fi- 
nancial success,  it  was  an  Important  step  in 
the  development  of  the  West. 

H.R.  479  enjoys  bipartisan  support  from  the 
neightwring  States  along  ttie  proposed  routes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
support  H.R.  479  so  that  no  further  delay  will 
occur  in  passing  this  historically  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  479,  the  Califomia  and  Pony 
Express  National  Historic  Trails  Act  of  1991. 

Representative  Vento,  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Publk:  Lands, 
deserves  credit  for  his  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  as  do  my  col- 
leagues, Representative  Doug  Bereuter  of 
Nebraska  and  Representative  John  Doouttle 
of  Califomia. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  legislation 
is  being  approved  after  it  was  stalled  last  year 
at  ttie  very  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 

H.R.  479  will  add  the  2,000-mile  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  arxj  the  overtapping  Califomia  Trail 
of  approximately  5,700  miles  to  ttie  National 
Trails  System. 

During  its  18-month  existence  from  April 
1860.  to  October  1861,  the  Pony  Express 
served  as  a  vital  link  between  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  Califomta.  During  ttie  Civil 
War,  it  played  a  crucial  role  in  connecting  Cali- 
fornia with  ttie  Union. 

Ttie  2,000-mile  route  stretched  from  St.  Jo- 
seph. MO,  to  Sacramento,  CA,  and  the  rkJers 
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made  the  trip  in  8jto  12  days.  The  first  inau- 
gural address  of  ('resident  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  carried  to  California  in  7  days  and  17 
hours.  In  all,  the  P(  ny  Express  made  318  runs 
in  each  direction.  T  le  mail  was  lost  only  once. 

The  California  Tail,  stretching  from  points 
River  westward  to  Califor- 
nia, was  heavily  tn  veled  by  settlers  and  pros- 
pectors during  ttk  mid-1800's.  More  than 
125,000  people  pli^  tfie  trail  in  1818  alone. 

_       .      _  .   actually   a  collection  of 

routes  followir>g  tf>4  Oregon  and  Mormon  pio- 
neer trails,  peaked  with  the  Callfomia  Gold 
Rush  in  1 848.  Afteit  crossing  the  Westem  prai- 
ries along  tfie  sam4  path  followed  by  the  Pony 
Express  riders,  the  trail  broke  off  near  Idaho's 
Raft  River,  turned  south  to  HumbokJt  Sink  in 
Nevada,  and  then  I  ollowed  several  routes  and 
cutoffs,  depending  on  tfie  traveler's  final  des- 
tination in  California . 

Tfie  additk>n  of  otfier  trails  to  the  National 
Trails  System  officjally  recognizes  the  impor- 
tant roles  tx>th  trail^  played  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voukj  like  to  include  in  the 
CONGRESSK)NAL  RECX)RD  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ken  Martn,  past  n)  itional  preskJent  of  tfie  Na- 
tkxiai  Pony  Expreis  Association.  Mr.  Martn 
testified  in  support  i  )f  this  legislatk)n  before  the 
House  Interior  Si  ibcomrfiittee  on  National 
Parks  and  PuWc  Lind  on  April  11,  1991 . 

The  testimony  fol  ows: 

Testimony  <  )f  Mr.  Ken  Martin 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml)ers  of  this  sub- 
committee, it  is  a;  I  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
be  here  and  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Pony  Express  Assc  ciation.  The  N.P.E.A.  is  a 
non-profit  educati  snal  organization  that  is 
working  hard  to  pi  Bserve  the  history  and  the 
trail  of  the  Pony  B  xpress.  The  greatest  chal- 
lenge we  have  tod  ly  is  to  have  the  original 
Pony  Express  Trai  recognized  and  protected 
by  the  National  1  rails  System  Act.  There- 
fore, we  are  fully  a  ipportive  of  current  legis- 
lation that  would  make  the  Pony  Express 
and  California  Tra  ils  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  Syste  m. 

Congressmen,  yc  a  and  I  have  read  about, 
or  heard  how  the  Pony  Express  Fast  Mail 
Relay  System  proirided  an  important  com- 
munication link  bstween  the  eastern  states 
and  the  westem  fjontier,  and  how  the  Cali- 
fornia Trail  brou(  ht  thousands  of  settlers 
and  supplies  to  thi  i  same  frontier.  These  two 
trails  played  an  irr  portant  part  in  the  expan- 
sion and  developm  snt  of  the  western  part  of 
our  country. 

The  Pony  Express  Trail  is  the  only  His- 
toric Trail  that  ia  used  on  an  annual  basis 
for  its  original  pu'pose.  Eiach  year  in  June, 
over  600  of  our  m  Bmt)ers  relay  educational 
commemorative  le  ;ters  over  the  entire  Pony 
Express  Route. 

People  from  aroi  nd  the  world  like  to  hike 
or  ride  on  these  trs  ils  and  visit  the  sites  that 
still  exist.  We  oft  en  hear  comments  about 
the  feeling  they  g  et  when  they  visit  these 
sites.  One  of  the  r  lost  frequent  remarks  we 
hear  is.  "I  hope  we  don't  lose  this  before  our 
grandchildren  get  i ,  chance  to  see  this". 

Tourism  plays  ai  i  important  part  in  many 
communities.  This  was  very  evident  during 
our  annual  re-rid(  in  1990.  We  had  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  England. 
East  and  West  Ger  nany.  and  Czechoslovakia 
visiting  the  eight  i  tates  where  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  crosses  to  participate  in  this  ex- 
citing event.  This  i  ras  our  first  International 
Ride,  'A  Ride  for  Peace  and  Unity  Among 
Nations". 
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After  the  re-ride  was  completed  in  the 
United  States,  we  flew  the  mail  to  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
feeling  we  had  when  we  arrived  at  the  air- 
port in  Prague.  More  than  50  people  were  on 
hand  to  greet  us  and  they  were  all  waving 
American  flags.  The  women  were  transported 
in  a  horse  drawn  stagecoach  and  the  men 
rode  horses  down  to  the  Postal  Museum  for 
the  welcoming  ceremonies.  To  them  the  spir- 
it of  the  American  "Old  West"  is  a  syml)Ol  of 
freedom.  They  told  us  that  we  were  the  first 
American  ambassadors  to  hand  carry  them  a 
message  of  peace. 

In  the  1800's  these  two  trails  bound  our 
great  country  together  through  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  Today  they  are 
drawing  countries  together,  through  friend- 
ship and  a  love  for  the  American  "Old  West". 

We  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  use  and 
protection  of  the  Pony  Express  Trail  does 
not  restrict  resource  development,  grazing 
rights  or  infringe  upon  a  landowner's  use  of 
private  property. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  grateful  for  this  com- 
mittee's attention  to  this  matter,  and  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  now,  or  later  in 
writing  or  over  the  telephone.  Thanks  to  all 
of  you  for  your  participation  and  support. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  H.R.  479,  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate the  Pony  Express  Trail  and  the  Califor- 
nia Trail  as  historic  components  of  our  Na- 
tional Trails  System. 

The  Pony  Express  Trail,  whrch  has  come  to 
symtxjiize  the  spirit  of  westward  expansion, 
stretches  2,000  miles  from  St.  Joseph,  MO,  to 
Sacramento,  CA.  Pony  Express  service  began 
in  April  1860  and  continued  through  October 
1861,  when  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph 
line  was  completed. 

During  that  time,  the  trail  served  as  a  vital 
communrcations  link  between  the  widely  sepa- 
rated eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion. Pony  Express  riders  completed  318  runs 
each  way  for  a  total  of  some  600,000  miles, 
meeting  the  demand  for  fast  transcontinental 
communications  just  before  the  break  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carrying  such  important  docu- 
ments as  tfie  first  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  t)ill  also  provides  historic  designation  of 
the  California  Trail,  which  served  as  a  major 
emigration  artery  to  tfie  west  coast.  In  1818 
alone,  over  125,000  people  traveled  on  this 
trail  to  settle  in  the  West  or  prospect  for  gold 
in  Oregon  and  Califomia.  Clearly  both  trails 
capture  a  spirit  that  is  symbolic  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  with  the  es- 
tablished precedent  of  honoring  our  Nation's 
fieritage  by  preserving  the  remnants  and  trails 
blazed  by  our  arKestors.  As  the  home  of  the 
Pony  Express,  H.R.  479  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  St.  Joseph,  MO,  and  for  Missoun's 
Sixth  District  as  a  whole.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
fiere  in  Congress  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
give  my  support  to  H.R.  479,  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate the  California  and  Pony  Express  Na- 
tional Histonc  Trails  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bereuter.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor,  along  with 
my  other  fellow  Nebraskan,  Mr.  Barrett.  The 
bill  would  recognize  tfie  neariy  7,600  total 
miles  of  trail  tfiat  make  up  the  California  and 
Pony  Express  National  Historic  Trails. 


The  California  and  Pony  Express  Trails  are 
deserving  of  designation.  Everyone  who  fias 
grown  up  in  this  country  has  heard  and  read 
stories  of  the  legendary  teenage  Pony  Ex- 
press riders  who  risked  life  and  limb  to  deliver 
mail  across  the  frontier.  Although  it  was  in  ex- 
istence for  only  18  months  during  1860  and 
1861,  the  Pony  Express  provided  a  vital  and 
improved  communk^ation  link  t>etween  the 
widely  separated  eastem  and  western  seg- 
ments of  our  country  with  what  was  at  that 
time  a  speedy  8  to  12  days  delivery  of  their 
packages. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska,  the  trail  runs  al- 
most the  entire  east-west  length  of  the  State. 
There  are  three  Pony  Express  station  sites  in 
Nebraska — Rock  Creek  Station  near  Fairtxiry; 
an  original  Pony  Express  stop  building  near 
Gothenbury;  and  the  Mud  Springs  Pony  Ex- 
press, Stagecoach,  and  Telegraph  Station 
near  BrkJgeport. 

Likewise,  the  California  Trail  was  a  vital  link 
between  East  and  West  as  a  emigration  route 
for  thousands  of  settlers  and  prospectors  mov- 
ing west  fi'om  points  along  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  west  coast  during  the  mid-1 80O's.  This 
bill  will  be  anottier  vehicle  recognizing  tfie  his- 
torical significance  of  the  westward  expansion 
of  our  country. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  from  Nebraska 
for  supporting  this  bill  and  for  Chairman 
Vento's  and  Chairman  Miller's  work  on 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  479, 
legislation  to  Include  the  California  Historic 
Trail  and  Pony  Express  Historic  Trail  In  the 
National  Trails  System.  I  commend  Sub- 
committee Chairman  VEhfTO  for  bringing  this 
bill  quickly  to  the  floor,  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

H.R.  479  Is  nearly  identical  to  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  last  year.  The  Cali- 
fornia Historic  Trail  follows  the  route  of  the 
greatest  mass  migration  In  American  history 
from  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  various  points  in 
California  and  Oregon. 

The  Pony  Express  mall  system  was  the  Na- 
tion's most  direct  means  of  communication  be- 
tween  the  east  and  west  coasts  from  1860- 
1861.  The  legislation  designates  the  1,833- 
mile  Pony  Express  trail  from  St.  Joseph,  MO, 
to  Sacramento. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  trail 
extending  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco. 
If  the  segment  meets  the  criteria  for  historic 
ti-ail  designation.  It  will  be  included  within  tfie 
Pony  Express  Trail. 

This  provision  was  Included  at  my  request. 
The  San  Francisco-Sacramento  segment  was 
not  addressed  in  the  National  Park  Sen/ice's 
study  of  the  Pony  Express  Trail.  However,  ac- 
cording to  historkial  records  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  tfie  Contra  Costa  Historical  Society, 
the  Pony  Express  riders  traveled  overiand  at 
least  eight  times  tjetween  Secramento  and 
San  Francisco  during  the  Pony  Express'  18- 
month  history.  While  mail  servk:e  between 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  usually  went 
by  steamer  along  the  Sacramento  River,  over- 
land sen/ice  also  occurred  on  those  occasions 
when  steamer  connections  were  not  made. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  a  numt)er 
of  jrxjjvkjuals  who  signifk:antly  contributed  to 
this  legislation.  In  particular,  George  Cardinet 
was  extrenwly  helpful.  I'd  also  like  to  thank 
Roy  Bloss,  Betty  Maffei,  the  Contra  Costa  His- 
torical Society,  and  others  for  their  contritxt- 
tions. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
rises  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  479. 

Mr.  Speeiker,  this  Member  would  begin  by 
commeriding  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller),  the  vk:e  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young],  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  for  their  assistance  in  expedit- 
ing this  legislation. 

Appropriate  commendations  are  also  di- 
rected to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  distinguished  ger>- 
tieman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino],  ttie  ranking  members  of  tfie 
subcommittee. 

This  Member  woukj  also  like  to  thank  the 
original  cosponsors  of  this  t>ill,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Hoagland].  Additional  co- 
sponsors  irKlude  the  distinguisf>ed  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hefley],  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doolittle],  tfie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter],  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens),  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thom- 
as], the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino),  and  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

This  Member  wouM  like  to  commend  ttie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doolittle]  for  his  interest  in  this  matter  and 
recognize  him  for  irrtroducing  similar  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1229. 

This  Member  would  also  like  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  our  former  colleague.  Norm  Shum- 
way,  who  introduced  such  legislation  in  the 
prevKHJS  Congress  whk;h  this  Memtjer  had  ttie 
privilege  of  cosponsoring.  The  biW  passed  tf>e 
House  last  year  arxj  similar  legislation  passed 
the  Senate,  but  unfortunately,  it  was  rwt 
conferenced. 

H.R.  479  is  a  straightforward  tiill  whch  sim- 
ply adds  the  California  Trail  and  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  to  the  Natkxial  Trails  System.  This 
inclusion  will  provkje  Federal  protection  for  the 
trails'  natural,  recreational,  arvj  scenic  re- 
sources. It  is  also  important  to  note  ttiat  this 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  any 
larxj  or  land  interest  outskje  the  boundaries  of 
federally  administered  areas  will  be  only  on  a 
wiHing-seller  basis,  in  additk>n,  ttie  subcommit- 
tee approved  an  amendment  directing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  study  an  extenskm  of 
the  Pony  Express  Trail  between  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco,  CA,  for  possible  inclusk}n 
in  the  trails  system. 

This  Member  believes  both  of  these  trails 
meet  tfie  qualificatkxis  necessary  for  inclusion 
in  ttie  National  Trails  System.  A  National  Park 
Service  study  auttiorized  in  1984  concluded 
that  both  trails  were  of  natk>nal  signifcance 
and  eligible  for  addKk>n  to  ttie  Natkxiai  Trails 
System  as  Natkxial  Historic  Trails.  The  Pony 


Express  Trail,  wtik^h  extends  almost  2,000 
miles  westward  from  St.  Joseph,  MO  to  Sac- 
ramento, CA,  has  tremendous  historical  signifi- 
cance to  ttie  devek>pment  of  the  Great  Plains 
and  West.  Pony  Express  servk»  began  in 
April  1860,  and  continued  until  October  1861 
when  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  line 
was  completed.  During  the  year  and  a  half, 
the  renowned  Pony  Express  operated,  318 
runs  were  made  each  way  across  the  2,000- 
mile  route.  The  mail  was  tost  only  once. 

The  Pony  Express  ran  day  and  night  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weattier.  However,  unlike  the  mod- 
em pay  Postal  Service,  ttie  rate  charged  by 
the  Pony  Express  actually  fell.  Initially,  it  cost 
S5  to  send  half  an  ounce  of  mail.  The  rate 
was  later  reduced  to  $1  for  haK  an  ounce. 

Although  financially  disastrous  for  the  firm 
which  operated  it,  the  Pony  Express  gen- 
erated a  wealth  of  lore  surrounding  the  enter- 
prise and  its  courageous  rklers.  In  its  18- 
month  existence,  more  than  200  riders  were 
associated  with  ttie  Pony  Express,  including 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  and  "WiW  Bill"  Hk*ock. 
While  risking  ttieir  lives,  these  riders  provided 
an  essential  link  between  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  California. 

This  legislation  is  a  significant  effort  which 
will  help  preserve  a  fascinating  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  Along  ttie  route  are  interesting 
sites  and  structures  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, enhanced,  and  interpreted.  To  give 
you  a  couple  of  examples,  this  Member  woukJ 
like  to  mention  two  such  sites  in  Netxaska. 
Rock  Creek  Statk>n  near  Fairbury,  whrch  be- 
came famous  as  ttie  site  of  a  Western  shoot- 
out by  Wikl  Bill  Hickock,  is  now  ttie  site  of  a 
beautiful  and  very  infomiative  Nebraska  histor- 
kal  interpretation  center  whrch  is  today  run  by 
ttie  Netxaska  Game  and  Parks  Commisswn. 
Also,  an  existing  k>g  txjilding  whk:h  was  ttie 
original  Pony  Express  stop  near  Gottienburg 
tias  been  designated  as  a  historic  site.  A  great 
many  similar  sites  exist  in  ottier  States  ak>ng 
the  route.  Americans  shoukj  have  ttie  oppor- 
tijnity  to  discover  and  learn  about  ttiese  his- 
tory sites  of  ttie  Okj  West 

The  California  Trail  is  equally  deserving  of 
designation  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Trails  System.  This  trail,  which  consists  of 
atx>ut  5.700  miles  of  routes,  originated  at 
points  ak>ng  the  Missouri  River  and  exterxjed 
westward  into  California.  The  California  Trail 
provided  an  important  means  of  migratkxi  for 
ttiousands  of  pioneers  wtio  made  tfieir  way  to 
a  new  life  in  ttie  West. 

Ttie  trail  also  played  an  especially  important 
role  in  ttie  California  Gokj  Rush  In  ttie  mid- 
1800's.  In  1849  alone,  the  ti-ail  was  traveled 
by  aix>ut  22,500  people,  at  least  21,000  of 
wtiom  reached  California. 

AlttxHjgh  the  California  Trail  and  ttie  Pony 
Express  Trail  served  different  purposes,  ttiey 
share  significant  similarities.  Most  notatity,  ttie 
two  trails  folkm  ttie  same  path  through  much 
of  the  Great  Plains  area.  Also,  both  trails, 
while  filling  important  needs  at  ttie  time,  fell 
vctim  to  more  corrpetitive  modes.  The  Pony 
Express  mail  servrce  was  terminated  wtien  ttie 
transcontinental  telegraph  was  completed 
while  ttie  California  Trail  declined  in  signifi- 
cance with  the  completkxi  of  ttie  interconti- 
nental railroad.  More  important,  though,  is  ttie 
special  place  ttiese  two  trails  occupy  in  Amer- 
k:an  history  and  ttie  folktore  and  tales  of  pk>- 


neer  days  and  "The  OW  West."  The  conv 
memorated  California  Trail  and  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  will  continue  to  serve  as  important 
symbols  of  ttie  adventurous  spirit  of  ttie  Amer- 
ican people. 

H.R.  479  is  straightforward.  It  serves  to  rec- 
ognize ttiese  two  trails  which  are  a  crucial  pari 
of  our  Nation's  history  of  westward  expansion. 
A  meaningful  part  of  our  Nation's  past  can  kje 
preserved,  enhanced,  and  interpreted  for  all 
future  generations  by  IrKluding  ttiese  two  trails 
in  the  National  Trails  System. 

This  Member  urges  his  colleagues  to  give 
this  legislation  their  unaninx>us  support. 

D  1240 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  479,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  tie  postponed. 


AtTTHORIZING  STUDY  OF  NATION- 
ALLY SIGNIFICANT  PLACES  IN 
AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1143)  to  authorize  a  study  of  na- 
tionally sigmficant  places  in  American 
labor  history. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  THKMC  STUDY 

Within  3  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark  Theme  Study  on 
American  Labor  History  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Theme  Study").  The 
Theme  Study  shall  l>e  prepared  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Latior  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  sidelines  prepared  under  section 
2.  The  purpose  of  the  Theme  Study  shall  be 
to  identify  the  key  sites  in  American  lalx>r 
history,  includin^r  the  history  of  workers  and 
their  work,  of  organizing,  unions  and  strikes, 
of  the  impacts  of  industrial  and  tectino- 
logical  change,  and  of  the  contributions  of 
American  latK>r  to  American  history.  The 
Theme  Study  shall  identify,  evaluate,  and 
nominate  as  national  historic  landmarks 
those  districts,  sites,  buildings,  and  struc- 
tures that  best  illustrate  or  commemorate 
American  latKir  Mstory  In  Its  fullest  variety. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Theme  Study,  the  Sec- 
retary stiall  identify  possible  new  park  units 
appropriate  to  this  theme  and  prepare  a  list 
in  order  of  Importance  or  merit  of  the  most 
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ant  to  the  rule 
Minnesota  [Mr. 


appropriate  sites. '  tie  list  shall  Include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  feasibility  and  suitability  of 
such  sites. 

8EC.  2.  CONSin^TATlAN. 

The  Secretary  si  all  consult  with  workers, 
workers'  represent  atlves,  scholars  of  labor 
history,  and  histaric  preservationists  for 
technical  assistance  and  for  the  preparation 
of  gruidelines  for  thfc  Theme  Study. 

SEC.  S.  COOPERATIVt  AGREEMENTS. 

The  Secretary  stall  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  c  ne  or  more  major  schol- 
arly and  public  his  ,oric  organizations  knowl- 
edgeable of  Ameri  »n  labor  history  to  pre- 
pare the  Theme  S  ;udy  and  ensure  that  the 
Theme  Study  meet  (  scholarly  standards. 

SBC.  4.  AUTHOtUZATI  ON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S250.000  to  ( arry  out  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKe4  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
the  grentleman  from 
Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  rec  ignizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Mr.  Vento]. 
gen;  kal  leave 
Mr.  VEa^O.  M  •.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislativi  i  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extei  d  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  H.R.  1143,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th<  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Min  aesota? 
There  was  no  o  jjection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  M-.  Speaker,  I  jrield  my- 
I  may  consume. 
I  his  Nation  was  built 
with  the  labor  oT  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  toi:  ed  in  its  fields,  fac- 
ind  offices.  Without 
organized  and  unorga- 
not  be  the  Nation  we 
have  become.  It  :s  most  fitting  that  we 
identify  the  historic  sites  where  people 
preserve  them  as  na- 
landmarks  so  that 
present  and  future  generations  will 
know  this  history. 

H.R.  1143,  introluced  by  Congressman 
Michael  McNuity,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  na- 
tional historic  liuidmark  theme  study 
This  is  the  same  labor 
1)111  that  passed  the 
but  was  not  acted  on 
want  to  add  that  the 
bill  in  this  fomi  was  carefully  nego- 
tiated with  the  secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Manuel  Lujaa  and  that  several  key 
changes  were  male  to  it  at  his  request. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
history  of  work  and  workers  in  this 
country  is  appropriately  identified  for 
interpretation  efforts, 
labor'  includes  both 
I  morganized  labor— in 
short,  the  histor: '  of  work  and  workers. 
By  directing  t  le  Secretary  to  enter 
coopera  ive  agreement  with 
ind  public  history  or- 


self  such  time  as 
Mr.   Speaker 


toiies,    homes, 
their  labor,  both 
nized,  we  would 


have  labored  anc 
tional     historic 


on  labor  history 
history    study 
House  last  year, 
in  the  Senate.  I 


preservation  and 
The  definition  of 
organized    and 


into    a 

major  scholarly 


ganizations  to  prepare  the  theme 
study,  we  will  all  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pertise that  exists  on  this  important 
subject.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
this  landmark  theme  study  and  having 
the  benefit  of  that  study  to  help  pre- 
serve and  intepret  the  national  historic 
landmarks  in  labor  history.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  endorse  this  legislation  and  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise  to  be  recognized 
on  H.R.  1143,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  conduct  a  theme 
study  of  American  labor  history.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  support  the  concept  of 
conducting  history  studies  under  a 
broad  thematic  framework,  as  outlined 
in  this  bill,  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
cerns with  this  measure. 

Before  I  enumerate  these  concerns, 
let  me  first  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Vento,  to 
work  with  us  to  resolve  our  most  sig- 
nificant concerns  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  would  also  note  that  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  administration  as 
well  as  members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  relatively  minor  and  pri- 
marily technical  in  nature.  It  is  there- 
fore, unfortunate  that  none  of  the  con- 
cerns which  were  identified  in  the  hear- 
ing process  have  been  addressed  in  this 
final  measure.  I  note  in  the  statement 
of  administration  policy  of  their  inten- 
tion to  work  in  the  Senate  to  resolve 
their  concerns.  It  is  unclear  to  me  why 
these  concerns,  could  not  have  been  re- 
solved by  this  body. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about 
those  portions  of  the  bill  which  imply 
that  this  study  will  somehow  sub- 
stitute for  a  formal  new  area  study.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  linkage  of 
theme  studies  and  new  areas  studies.  I 
believe  that  recent  experience  confirms 
that  when  we  have  established  new 
areas  without  benefit  of  a  detailed  new 
area  study,  there  is  increased  potential 
to  add  units  not  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  National  Park  System. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
the  measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Be- 

REUTER]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  and  commend  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  and  the  chair- 
man for  their  fine  work  on  the  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  479.  as  well  as  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  one  bill  that  is  subse- 
quently coming  before  us,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McNuLTY],  the  sponsor  of  the  measure. 

I  might  say  that  he  has  worked  hard 
on  this  measure  and  worked  with  my- 


self and  with  others  who  have  been  in- 
terested, and  I  think  has  accommo- 
dated a  lot  of  those  concerns.  We  ini- 
tially had  brought  in  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  designation  of  an  area  within 
his  State,  but  I  think  he  was  very  re- 
sponsive to  stepping  back  and  doing  a 
broad  thematic  study  of  this  nature 
and  then  working  on  the  basis  of  that 
framework  to  develop  a  future  designa- 
tion, so  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  that. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Pub- 
lic Lands  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1143, 
a  bill  Authorizing  a  Study  of  Nation- 
ally Significant  Places  in  American 
Labor  History. 

The  contribution  that  American 
worker  has  made  to  the  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  enormous.  This  was  no 
more  evident  than  in  the  recent  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  U.S.  techno- 
logical and  logistical  superiority  in 
that  engagement  is  testament  to  those 
contributions. 

In  addition.  American  labor  has  been 
a  model  upon  which  many  other  na- 
tions and  cultures  have  based  their  in- 
dustrial and  economic  practices.  Many 
of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  have  only  recently  enjoyed  a  re- 
birth of  democracy,  are  using  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  their  model. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  our  early 
workers  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
gained  from  their  experiences.  Future 
generations  can  only  benefit  from  the 
continued  exploration  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  American  society  and 
culture  by  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  benefits  in  the  work- 
place which  American  workers  have 
come  to  take  for  granted  are  a  direct 
result  of  organized  labor's  efforts.  The 
8-hour  workday,  employee  pensions, 
sick  leave,  and  health  insurance  all  are 
a  direct  result  of  collective  bargaining 
and  negotiation  between  management 
and  organized  labor. 

Today  contributions  are  still  being 
made  to  our  industrial  and  economic 
strength  by  workers  and  management 
in  communities  all  across  the  country. 

D  1250 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation was  debated  and  passed  last 
year.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
and  his  very  able  staff,  and  the  support 
of  Interior  Secretary  Lujan  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Representative 
Don  Young,  and  former  Interior  Com- 
mittee chairman  Udall,  we  again  have 
a  bill  that  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  gives  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
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ogmize  American  workers  and  their 
contribution  to  our  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  we  have 
been  recognizing  politicans,  movie 
stars  and  sports  heroes.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  recognize  the  people 
who  built  this  country  with  their 
hands — men  and  women  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  managers  of 
this  bill.  Both  Mr.  Vento  and  Lago- 
MARSINO  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
putting  together  this  study. 

The  history  of  labor  is  the  untold 
story  of  the  struggle  for  dignity  for  all 
working  people.  My  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  crucial  to  that  develop- 
ment. From  the  meatpacking  houses 
and  steel  mills  to  the  stockyards  and 
office  buildings,  Chicagoans  have  made 
labor  history.  Probably  the  single  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  labor  by  the  American  labor  move- 
ment was  the  struggle  for  the  8-hour 
day.  Chicago  is  the  home  of  that  move- 
ment. But  there  are  very  few  monu- 
ments to  our  history.  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  a  building  named  after  me  in 
the  location  where  Joe  Louis  fought 
his  first  fight  and  George  Johnson,  an 
African-American  businessman,  got  his 
start. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  address  the 
larger  issue  of  labor  education.  Schools 
in  m.any  other  countries  devote  part  of 
their  history  studies  to  labor  and  its 
role  in  the  development  of  society.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  usually  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  Children 
have  lost  the  personal  identity  with 
the  history  of  their  parents. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  former 
trade  union  officer,  often  I  go  into  Chi- 
cago-area schools  and  discuss  the  role 
of  labor  in  building  this  country's  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  foundation.  I 
tell  the  children  how  the  hands  of  labor 
changed  this  country  from  a  wilderness 
to  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  Earth. 
They  are  eager  to  know  their  history. 
By  dedicating  certain  memorials  to 
labor,  I  hope  your  bill  helps  to  bridge 
the  education  gap. 

Often  overlooked  is  the  history  of  Af- 
rican-Americans in  labor.  Brother  A. 
Phillip  Randolph,  whose  statue  is  in 
Union  Station,  founded  and  led  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
Union  to  greatness.  As  is  typical  in  the 
case  of  African-American  labor  leaders, 
our  struggle  for  equal  wages  was  also  a 
struggle  for  equal  rights.  Our  fight  for 
dignity  for  all  working  people  was  the 
fight  for  equality  for  all  Americans. 

That  struggle  is  just  as  important 
today.  The  history  of  labor  and  the  Af- 
rican-American community  is  still 
linked.  We  need  to  look  no  futher  than 
the  life  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
His  last  speech,  where  declared  that  he 
had  "been  to  the  mountain-top"  and 
did  not  fear  the  bigots  and  would  not 
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bow  to  their  threats,  was  spoken  to  a 
labor  gathering  in  Memphis. 

So,  I  wish  to  thank  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill.  We  need  to  educate  the  young. 
We  need  to  have  pride  in  labor's  role  in 
society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
represents  an  area  which  proudly  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  American  Industrial  Revo- 
lution— the  Hudson-Mohawk  region  of  upstate 
New  York — I  have  a  very  special  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  laborers  who  powered  that 
revolution  and  all  of  the  incredible  economic 
expansk>n  of  this  Nation  ever  since. 

From  the  time  when  early  industrialists  first 
harnessed  the  power  of  New  York's  rivers  to 
operate  sawmills  and  flour  mills,  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Erie  and  Champlain  Ca- 
nals, which  opened  our  frontiers  and  fostered 
vast  new  irxjustries  of  all  kinds,  at  all  of  the  irv 
credible  American  enterprises  of  the  18O0's 
such  as  iron  and  railroads  and  textiles,  right 
up  to  the  high  technology  arxi  servk^e  indus- 
tries of  today,  the  miracle  of  American  enter- 
prise whk;h  has  changed  the  worid  has  been 
built  upon  the  able  labors  of  working  men  and 
women. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  these  workers,  their  or- 
ganization and  their  advancement  is  truly  the 
story  of  the  American  dream — of  immigrants 
risking  all  to  seek  something  better,  for  their 
children,  of  canals  and  railroads  opening  up 
new  markets  and  tapping  tremendous  re- 
sources, and  of  the  struggle  of  workers  to  bet- 
ter their  lot  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
prosperity  they  helped  to  create. 

Several  years  ago,  the  localities  of  tfie  Hud- 
son-Mofiawk  region  joined  together  to  form  a 
commission  to  study,  commemorate,  and 
present  the  story  of  these  workers  who  laid 
the  rails,  operated  the  looms,  stoked  the  fur- 
naces, and  forged  the  iron  during  the  eariy 
decades  of  our  industrialization.  And  it  is  that 
effort  which  has  helf)ed  to  give  birth  to  the  bill 
now  before  us;  namely,  a  national  commitment 
to  record  and  preserve  the  very  special  history 
of  American  labor  and  to  see  that  the  full  story 
of  their  work,  trails,  advances,  and  setbacks  is 
never  forgotten. 

America  is  a  great  nation,  and  unlike  some 
perhaps,  I  believe  even  greater  days  lie  ahead 
for  it.  But  while  we  work  to  secure  our  courv 
try's  future,  a  truly  great  nation  can  never  af- 
ford to  forget  the  basis  of  its  greatness.  The 
basis  of  America's  greatness  has  always  been 
its  people,  and  it  is  their  story  and  their  legacy 
which  is  at  stake  in  this  proposal. 

These  working  men  arid  women  built  our 
Nation,  our  economy,  and  our  communities. 
And  they  endowed  us  with  much  of  what  we 
view  today  as  traditional  American  values, 
such  as  hard  work,  family,  Yankee  ingenuity, 
and  striving  together  for  a  better  life  and  a  bet- 
ter land. 

Let's  make  certain  these  hardworking  and 
forward  lookir>g  Amerk;ans  are  duly  remem- 
bered arxj  recognized.  Let's  move  ahead  with 
this  long-needed  latwr  history  study  arxj, 
hopefully,  an  eventual  National  Center  of 
Labor  History  whrch,  incidentially,  wouW  be 
warmly  welcomed  in  the  Hudson-Mohawk  re- 
gion, whk;h  was  such  a  key  site  in  tfie  devel- 


opment of  American  labor  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

I  commerxl  my  neighbor.  Congressman 
Mike  McNulty,  for  his  efforts  in  t>ringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  tfie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, arxi  I  urge  unanimous  suport  for 
K. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1143,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  signifkant  sites  in  American 
labor  history. 

As  we  all  know,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  togetfier  to  buikj  this  country, 
both  under  the  ausprces  of  organized  latxjr 
and  prior  to  the  days  of  the  established 
unions,  played  an  important  role  to  make  our 
Nation  strong  and  great. 

Americans  today,  as  well  as  generations 
past  and  future,  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  our 
ancestors  who  were  associated  with  the  labor 
movement.  Not  only  are  we  indebted  to  those 
who  helped  to  build  this  country,  but  also 
ttiose  wfK)  helped  to  build  the  organizations 
tfiat  today  work  so  tirelessly  to  protect  the 
rights  of  lat)orers. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  forget,  however,  that  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  tt>ese  brave  men  and 
women  risked  death  or  injury  in  support  of 
their  cause. 

One  of  the  earliest  instarKes  in  which  a 
group  of  laborers  attempted  to  secure  fair 
wages  and  working  conditions  occurred  at  the 
Lattimer  Mines,  just  outskJe  of  Hazleton,  PA.  It 
was  at  this  site  ttiat  on  Septemtjer  10,  1897, 
18  miners  were  killed  arxJ  twice  that  number 
wounded  by  a  group  of  over-zealous  sheriffs 
deputies  who  were  attempting  to  stop  the  mirv 
ers  from  marching  on  the  mine. 

Alnx)st  400  miners  were  in  the  group  that 
marched  on  the  Lattimer  Mines  that  day,  with 
many  of  the  men  having  just  joined  ttie  newly 
organized  United  Mine  Workers  the  night  be- 
fore. 

As  soon  as  word  of  the  massacre  at 
Lattimer  Mines  began  to  spread,  tfie  Governor 
sent  the  National  Guard  to  the  area  to  restore 
peace.  Messages  of  outrage  and  condolences 
poured  into  Hazleton  from  around  the  country, 
and  many  other  fledgling  unions  were  quick  to 
show  tfieir  support  with  offers  of  money  for  the 
families  of  tfie  victims. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  1,500  otfier 
employees  of  the  Lattimer  Mines  parent  corrv 
pany,  the  Lattimer  Colliery,  quit  wori<  in  a  body 
to  back  the  demands  of  the  miners  who  had 
marched. 

Unfortunately,  the  miners'  movement  at  the 
time  was  pooriy  organized  and  within  2  weeks 
other  miners  had  broken  the  strike  to  the  point 
ttiat  many  of  the  mines  were  tiack  in  full  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  events  such 
as  the  Lattimer  Mines  massacre  are  preserved 
for  future  generations  so  tfiat  ttiey  can  recall 
the  struggles  that  preceded  today's  organized 
latxjr,  and  perhaps  appreciate  the  sacnfices  of 
their  ancestors. 

There  are  two  gentlemen  in  my  area  that 
have  worthed  hard  to  see  that  the  lessons 
learned  at  tfie  Lattimer  Mines  massacre  are 
not  forgotten.  I  am  sure  that  these  men,  Mr. 
Walter  Kraska  and  Mr.  Chariie  McGlynn,  as 
well  as  tfie  numerous  otfiers  wtio  know  of  and 
appreciate  tfie  legacy  of  the  Lattimer  Mines, 
appredate  tfie  actions  we  take  here  today. 
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see  that  the  committee  re- 
specifically  listed  the  history 
of  mining  in  Pennsylvania  as  one  area  to  be 
studied.  I  aiso  loot  forward  to  working  further 
with  the  subcommttee  chairman,  Mr.  Vento, 
as  well  as  the  Deaartment  of  the  Interior,  to 
see  that  the  Lattim  »r  Mines  massacre  receives 
t  is  due. 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1143,  legislation 
authorizing  a  them^  study  of  historically  signifi- 
cant sites  natk)nwi(te  that  helped  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  Unitsd  States  labor  rnovement. 
Of  the  1898  kxati<ns  cunently  designated  as 
National  HIstoncal  .andmarks,  very  few  reflect 
the  contributkxis  riade  througfiout  our  coun- 
try's history  by  the  ^merrean  worker. 

Enactment  of  H.l^.  1143  will  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interio ',  in  consultation  with  work- 
ers, labor  representatives,  and  historic  pres- 
ervatkjnists,  to  pre|  >are  a  study  identifying  ap- 
propriate sites  fo  inclusion  in  this  theme 
study.  These  sites  can  then  be  used  as  edu- 
cational tools,  instrx:ting,  and  reminding  each 
of  us  about  the  ma  ny  achievements  ttiat  labor 
has  made. 

During  the  latter  >art  of  the  19th  century,  re- 
formers in  my  hom  i  State  of  New  York  made 
great  gaim  to  protect  ttie  welfare  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  working  in  the  textile,  to- 
bacco, arxl  other  manufacturing  Industries. 
These  advocates  created  tt>e  impetus  for  leg- 
islatxxi  ttiat  wouW  save  the  lives  of  children 
wtx)  were  bang  btfned  to  death  or  being  torn 
apart  by  machinery  due  to  ttie  unsafe  condi- 
tions in  which  tfiey  worked.  What  motivated 
these  advocates  was  tf^eir  recognition  that 
these  children  desperately  needed  an  edu- 
catkyi.  In  1874,  1^  York  State  passed  its 
first  compulsory  education  law,  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  reform  movement  that  is  still 
active  today. 

the  tHjikJings,  arxj  the 
n  crucial  to  tfie  advance- 
ids  that  this  theme  study 
wasn't  for  people  like 
of  the  Chikjren's  Aid  So- 
ity  arxl  Elbndge  Geny  of 
Preventron  of  Cruelty  to 
n  couM  have  been  hurt 
ed  tJOth  educationally  and 
emotionally  for  mary  more  years  to  come. 
These  are  ttie  kind  of  efforts  that  are  in  need 
of  commemoratx}n. 

Over  the  past  twd  centuries,  American  work- 
ers have  contributeO  not  only  ttie  products  of 
their  labor  but  havejled  ttie  fight  for  a  safe,  se- 
cure, and  protected  work  environment.  These 
achievements  conttiue  to  inspire  and  teach 
not  only  United  Stages  citizens  but  ottier  courv 
tries  as  weN  about,  the  tremendous  need  for 
wnrlter  protections. 

I  am  pleased  ta  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1143,  and  I  urge  nrf  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  it  is  obnsidered  by  the  House  of 
Apiencan  workers  deserve 
heritage  that 
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Reprasanlalives. 

the  acknoMledgeni^  of  their 

this  legislation  wM  p  rovide 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr 
islation.  H.R.  1143, 


West  Virginia,  ttte 


Speaker,  the  pending  leg- 
seeks  to  address  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  pressing  need  for  us  to  kJentify 
and  preserve  siteii  of  nationally  significant 
places  in  American  abor  history. 
From  the  perspec  live  of  this  gentleman  from 


history  of  American  labor 


has  left  a  great  mart<  on  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. Moreover,  In  the  southern  West  Virginia 
coalfields  which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing in  the  House,  our  very  culture  was  shaped 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  epic  struggles  and 
adversities  faced  by  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  during  the  eariy  part 
of  this  century,  and  their  efforts  toward  union- 
ization. 

"They  felt,  rather  than  knew,  their  history," 
wrote  Lon  Savage  in  his  book  about  the  West 
Virginia  mine  wars  of  the  eariy  1920's,  entitled 
"Thunder  in  the  Mountains."  "Their  lore  was 
bloody:  they  had  been  crushed  and  killed  on 
their  jobs  and  fired  from  them  when  ttiey  tried 
to  organize  a  unkin  that  coukj  articulate  their 
needs.  They  had  been  evicted  from  their  conv 
pany  homes  and  machinegunned  in  their 
union  tents.  Periodically  they  had  risen  in 
fury." 

The  coal  mining  history  of  southern  West 
Virginia  is  indeed  a  story  of  struggle,  of  human 
sacrifice  and  of  occurrences  which  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  history  of  the  Nation  as  a 
wtiole.  A  central  element  in  this  history  is,  of 
course,  the  role  of  the  men  and  women  wtio 
woriced  in  tfie  mines  and  their  efforts  toward 
unionization.  In  1890,  West  Virginia's  coal  pro- 
duction was  6.3  million  tons.  Ten  years  later  it 
rose  to  21.5  million  tons  and  the  age  of  ttie 
coal  fciarons  such  as  James  Otis  Watson,  Jo- 
seph Beury,  and  Isaac  T.  Mann  had  begun. 
Company  stores  and  housing  and  payment  by 
script  became  a  way  of  life  for  many.  The  na- 
tive population  became  integrated  with  souttv 
ern  tjlacks  and  immigrants  from  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Mary  "Mother"  Jones  t)ecame  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  tfie  State  and  many  mines 
were  unionized  by  1902. 

However,  a  great  deal  more  history  was  to 
tie  made  as  represented  by  the  subsequent 
labor  disturtiances  on  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin 
Creek  in  1912  and  1913,  Matewan  in  1920 
arxJ  tfie  tiattie  at  Blair  Mountain  the  following 
year;  a  battie  in  which  an  army  of  1 0,000  coal 
miners  took  i^  arms  and  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  governments  of  two  counties  in 
West  Virginia.  Marching  to  open  the  southern 
coalfields  to  the  union  and  to  avenge  the  as- 
sassination of  Ski  Hatfield,  hero  of  ttie 
Matewan  Massacre,  the  miners  were  met  by 
sheriffs  deputies  and  BaWwin  Felts  agents 
under  the  control  of  nonunion  coal  operators 
and  a  division  from  the  U.S.  Army,  equipped 
with  airplanes,  bomt>s,  and  poison  gas. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  West  Virginia 
mine  wars.  Tfie  events  which  took  place  are 
part  of  West  Virginia's  heritage,  and  a  part  of 
America's  heritage.  A  history  that  played  not 
only  an  essential  role  in  tfie  formation  of  our 
culture  arxl  values,  but  to  the  industrializatkin 
of  the  United  States. 

For  it  was  at  places  like  Matewan  and  Blair 
Mountain  tfiat  tfie  "line  in  tfie  sand"  was 
drawn.  Where  ttie  demand  ttiat  human  dignity, 
and  decerx:y,  be  recognized.  As  PBS  noted  in 
its  television  sfiow,  "Even  tfie  Heavens 
Weep,"  about  ttie  Battle  of  Blair  Mountain: 

"What  happened  here  in  1921  needs  to  be 
remembered,  for  it  was  a  turning  point  for 
America.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  nxxnents 
wtien  history  Itself  seemed  to  hold  its  breath. 
Those  at  ttie  top  of  ttie  mountain,  were  not 
just  deferxtng  Logan  and  Mingo  Counties. 
Tfiey  were  defending  the  19tti  century  belief 


tfiat  those  with  wealth  and  power  had  a  right 
to  the  destiny  of  those  who  toiled.  Those  wtio 
nnarched  to  the  mountain,  were  t>ringing  with 
them  tfie  new  century's  conviction  that  there 
were  limits  to  what  humans  could  do  to  one 
anottier  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  power.  The 
mountain's  shame,  is  that  it  became  a  symbol 
for  the  violence  of  an  era.  It's  glory,  is  that  so 
many  came  to  insist  that  the  new  age  begin." 

Today,  there  are  few  physical  vestiges  of 
this  era  remaining.  I  tielieve  it  is  incumljent 
upon  this  generation  to  ensure  that  what  does 
remain  is  not  lost  to  further  decay.  For  these 
old  mining  camps,  company  stores,  tipples 
and  related  structures  are  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  heritage  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  them  should  not  tie  forgotten  or 
lost  to  future  generations. 

As  the  National  Pari<  Sen/ice  prepares  the 
national  historic  landmart<  theme  study  on 
Amerrcan  latxjr  required  by  this  legislation,  I 
woukj  expect  tfiat  due  consideration  tie  given 
to  ttie  United  Mine  Wori<ers  of  America  and 
ttiose  sites  and  points  of  interests  involving 
their  efforts  to  unionize  the  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia coalfields.  This  is,  after  all,  the  union 
whkjh  was  the  pioneer  advocate  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  significant  legislation  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  chiW  latxir,  the  8-hour  wort<day, 
wort<ers'  compensation  and  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  tiargain  collectively. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  1143. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 
LANDMARK  THEME  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  904)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic 
landmark  theme  study  on  African- 
American  history. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  904 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "African 
American  History  Landmark  Theme  Study 
Act". 
SEC.  >.  THEME  STUDY. 

(a)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  national  historic  landmark 
theme  study  on  African  American  history 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"theme  study"). 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  theme  study  shall  be 
to  identify  the  key  sites  In  the  history  and 
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experience  of  those  Americans  who  trace 
their  orig-ins  to  Africa  so  that  all  Americans 
will  gain  better  understanding  of  American 
history. 

(c)  In  the  theme  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
Identify,  evaluate,  and  nominate  as  national 
historic  landmarks  the  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, and  structures  and  landscapes  that  il- 
lustrate or  commemorate  African  American 
history. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  the  theme  study,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  identify  possible  new  park  units  appro- 
priate to  the  theme  of  African  American  his- 
tory; and 

(2)  prepare  a  list  of  the  most  appropriate 
sites,  including  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
and  suitability  of  their  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

SEC.  S.  CONSULTATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  theme 
study  in  consultation  with  scholars  of  Afri- 
can American  history  and  historic  preserva- 
tionists. 

SEC.  4.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  one  or  more  scholarly 
and  public  historic  organizations  to — 

(1)  prepare  the  theme  study;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  theme  study  is  prepared 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  schol- 
arly standards. 

(b)  The  scholarly  and  public  historic  orga- 
nization or  organizations  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be — 

(1)  knowledgeable  of  African  American  his- 
tory; and 

(2)  recognized  in  the  scholarly  community 
as  adhering  to  generally  accepted  scholarly 
standards. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$500,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
measure,  H.R.  904. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  claim  to  un- 
derstand American  history  if  we  do  not 
adequately  understand  the  African- 
American  history  that  has  played  such 
a  major  role  in  forming  and  shaping 
this  Nation.  H.R.  904,  introduced  by  our 
good  fHend  Congressman  John  Lewis, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  a  national  historic  landmark 
theme  study  on  African-American  his- 
tory. This  study  will  help  identify  re- 
sources in  our  history  that  should  have 
been  recognized  decades  ago.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  a  1970'8  study  of 
Afirican-American  history  completely 
ignored  slavery  which  was  a  fundamen- 


tal economic  and  social  institution  in 
this  Nation's  history  that  had,  as  we 
all  know,  dire  political  consequences  in 
helping  to  precipitate  the  Civil  War. 

This  new  study  must  reflect  the  past 
20  years  of  increased  understanding  and 
scholarship  in  African- American  his- 
tory. By  directing  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  major  scholarly  and  public  his- 
tory organizations  to  prepare  the 
theme  study,  we  will  all  benefit  from 
the  expertise  that  exists  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing this  landmark  theme  study  and  to 
using  it  to  help  preserve  and  interpret 
African-American  national  historic 
landmarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  this 
legislation  and  recommend  its  enact- 
ment by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  be  recognized 
on  H.R.  904,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  conduct  a  theme 
study  of  African-American  history.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  support  the  concept  of 
conducting  history  studies  under  a 
broad  thematic  framework,  as  outlined 
in  this  bill,  there  are  a  number  of  spe- 
cific concerns  which  have  been  raised 
in  regard  to  this  measure. 

I  note  that  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  administrator, 
there  were  also  a  number  of  perfecting 
changes  suggested  by  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
none  of  the  concerns  which  were  raised 
through  the  hearing  process  have  been 
addressed  in  this  final  measure.  I  note 
in  the  statement  of  administration  pol- 
icy of  their  intention  to  work  in  the 
Senate  to  resolve  their  concerns.  It  is 
unclear  to  me  why  these  concerns 
could  not  have  been  resolved  by  this 
body. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about 
those  portions  of  the  bill  which  imply 
that  this  study  will  somehow  sub- 
stitute for  a  formal  new  area  study.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  linkage  of 
theme  studies  and  new  areas  studies.  I 
believe  that  recent  experience  confirms 
that  when  we  have  established  new 
areas  without  benefit  of  a  detailed  new 
area  study  there  is  increased  potential 
to  add  units  not  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  park  system. 

For  this  reason,  I  cannot  support  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Mr.  John  Lewis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  been  really,  I  think,  very 
dedicated  in  pursuing  this  particular 
topic  in,  I  think,  a  professional  man- 
ner, and  has  written  a  good  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  it  to  the  House. 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Vento,  for  his  commitment 
in  helping  to  bring  the  African-Amer- 
ican Landmark  theme  legislation,  H.R. 
904,  before  the  full  House. 

In  1935,  the  National  Historic  Land- 
marks Program  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  identify  and  commemorate 
sites  of  national  significance.  Since 
that  time,  nearly  2,000  sites  have  been 
designated  as  National  Historic  Land- 
marks. 

The  number  of  National  Historic 
Landmarks,  which  commemorate  the 
history  and  culture  of  African-Ameri- 
cans is  small.  Only  88  of  1,967  com- 
memorate African-Americans.  Of  units 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  only  2 
percent  of  357  sites  are  related  to  Afri- 
can-American history. 

We  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
sites  commemorating  African-Amer- 
ican history  and  culture.  It  is  time 
that  the  whole  story  of  American  his- 
tory be  told.  Passage  of  the  African- 
American  Landmark  theme  study 
would  move  us  in  that  direction. 

A  better  understanding  has  the  power 
to  inspire  and  uplift  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  Our  history 
is  a  precious  resource.  We  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  preserve  it,  and  to  en- 
sure its  accuracy  by  including  the  his- 
tory of  all  Americans. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  904,  wtiich  has 
been  introduced  as  the  African  American  His- 
tory Landmart<  Theme  Study  Act. 

As  a  current  cosponsor  of  H.R.  904,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  frierxi  and  colleague  from 
Georgia  for  introducing  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  importarx^  of  this  act 
was  reinforced  in  my  mind  when  I  went  look- 
ing for  Afrrcan  American  history  landmarks  in 
my  district. 

I  was  appalled,  and  also  sadder>ed,  by  the 
fact  that  in  my  own  fwmetown  on  Newari<,  NJ, 
rTK>stly  all  of  the  African  American  historical 
landmarks  were  either  torn  down,  ck>sed 
down,  or  burned  down.  I  found  very  few  pre- 
served landmarks  that  reflected  in  any  way  ttie 
history  of  African  Americans  in  ttie  lOlh  Corv 
gressk)nal  District  of  New  Jersey.  However, 
one  of  the  sites  still  standing  is  State  Street 
School  of  Newark.  State  Street  School  was 
the  first  school  for  African  Americans  in  the 
city  of  Newark.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  WiHiam 
Baxter,  who  was  the  first  African  American  to 
head  a  school  In  Newark.  In  addrtk>n  to  his  du- 
ties as  principal  of  State  Street  School,  whch 
ran  from  1869-1873,  Mr.  Baxter  was  respon- 
sible for  integrating  African  Amernan  children 
into  tt>e  main  school  system. 

The  buikling  now  serves  as  the  Newark 
Board  of  Educatkxi's  Art  and  Music  Otvtskxi. 

Some  may  say  that  the  tack  of  effort  to  pre- 
serve African  American  historical  larxlmarks  is 
due  to  the  k>w  popuiatkxi  of  African  Americans 
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Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 
legislation  to  remove 
the  Milk   Price   Support 
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Control  Act.  A  quota  system  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  has  been  in  place  for 
years,  in  which  prices  are  set  by  the 
State  milk  control  board  and  are  based 
upon  annual  cost-of-production  data. 
This  rigid  system  of  milk  control  re- 
sults in  a  level  of  production  that  pre- 
vents any  surplus. 

In  effect,  our  milk  control  system 
that  balances  production  and  market 
factors  precludes  Hawaii  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  dairy  surplus  of  the  main- 
land United  States. 

In  addition.  Hawaii's  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  considerably  higher  due  to  geog- 
raphy and  climate.  All  feed  for  dairy 
cows  must  be  shipped  from  the  main- 
land United  States  which  results  in  ex- 
tremely high  feed  costs. 

For  these  reasons.  Hawaii  does  not 
and  never  has  participated  in  any  Gov- 
ernment milk  surplus  or  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  the  milk 
producers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  be  as- 
sessed for  a  program  that  it  does  not 
participate  in  nor  benefit  from?  The  in- 
equities are  clear— the  5-cent  milk  as- 
sessment penalizes  the  milk  producers 
of  my  State.  Similar  situations  exist 
for  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  today  to  confine  the  Milk 
Price  Support  Program  to  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  that  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  the  program. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  help  correct 
this  blatant  inequity  in  the  law  and 
support  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  7,  BRADY  HANDGUN  VIO- 
LENCE PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-52)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  144)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  require  a 
waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of  a 
handgun,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  43D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
freedom-loving  people  around  the  worid  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel.  On 
May  14,  1948— or  the  fifth  day  of  year  5708 
under  the  Jewish  calendar — the  British  man- 
date of  Palestine  came  to  an  end.  and  Israel 
was  born.  More  precisely,  it  is  not  the  birth  of 
Israel  that  we  celetjrate.  but  its  rebirth. 
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For  centuries,  Israel  was  a  nation.  It  was 
guided  by  the  courage  of  David,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  devotion  of  its  people  sym- 
bolized by  the  martyrs  of  Massada  in  their 
final  heroic  stand  against  the  Romans  in  73 
A.D.  For  the  next  1 ,875  years,  Israel  lived  only 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  during  the  Diaspora — but 
unified  by  the  hope  and  prayer  of  some  day 
being  brought  together  in  the  promised  land 
once  again. 

That  prayer  was  fulfilled  43  years  ago,  and 
for  43  years  Israel  has  not  only  survived  arxJ 
erxfured,  but  it  has  prevailed  against  consider- 
able odds.  Its  independence  in  1 948  was  hard 
fought  and  won  from  hostile  Arab  neighbors, 
who  refused  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist 
then  as  they  do  now.  Its  survival  was  again 
threatened  in  1956,  1967,  and  1973,  by  nu- 
merically superior  forces. 

The  threat  of  annihilation  is  never  distant  in 
Israel.  The  blood  of  the  innocents  which  ran  in 
the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  after  Saddam's  Scud 
missile  attacks  during  Israel's  42d  year  re- 
minds us  so  vividly  of  this  threat.  Israel's  Arab 
neightxjrs  have  4  times  as  many  fighter 
planes,  4.5  times  as  many  tanks,  and  have 
spent  13  times  more  on  new  weapons  since 
the  1 973  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Thus,  as  we  celebrate  this  day  in  history,  I 
offer  a  prayer  for  the  people  of  Israel,  a  prayer 
which  I  know  is  shared  by  the  Israeli  people. 

The  prayer  is  for  peace — that  during  Israel's 
43d  year,  not  a  single  drop  of  Israeli  blood  is 
shed  at  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  not  a 
of  drop  of  her  enemies'  blood  is  shed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Israel.  This  prayer  burns  in 
the  heart  of  peace  loving  people  in  Israel  and 
around  the  world,  just  as  the  prayer  for  the  re- 
unification of  the  Jewish  people  did  during  the 
Diaspora. 

I  share  the  joy  of  the  Israeli  people  on  this 
anniversary.  May  the  courage  of  David,  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
martyrs  of  Massada  be  with  the  Israeli  people 
not  only  as  they  face  the  challenges  of  the  up- 
comir>g  year,  but  always. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
WANT  FROM  LEGISLATION  RE- 
STRICTING PURCHASES  OF 
HANDGUNS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  some- 
thing that  most  Americans  want.  Most 
Americans  have  seen  the  damage  that 
handguns  have  done  to  many  people, 
many  young  children  in  this  Nation, 
over  the  years.  Most  Americans  are  of 
kind  of  a  mixed  feeling  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  outlaw  handguns, 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  very, 
very  severe  restrictions  placed  on  the 
ability  to  purchase  weapons  of  that 
character.  They  have  reservations 
about  other  weapons,  certainly  assault 
rifles  and  the  like,  because  it  bothers 
them  that  people  die  when  these  things 
are  used,  and  that  they  have  no  place 
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in  our  society  and  are  yet  freely  avail- 
able. But  still  they  are  not  ready  to 
say,  "They  need  to  be  outlawed  com- 
pletely. You  can't  buy  any  weapons." 

But  on  the  issue  of  handgruns  and  on 
the  issue  of  impediments  to  purchase 
by  people  who  are  felons,  or  people  who 
have  a  history  of  mental  competence, 
or  those  otherwise  disabled  under  the 
law,  most  Americans  have  no  illusions, 
nor  do  they  have  disagreements.  They 
want  some  impediment.  They  want, 
poll  after  poll,  indicates,  some  restric- 
tion, not  a  taking  away,  not  a  denial  of 
rights,  not  a  complete  abandonment  of 
what  has  been  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, but  some  imptediment  on  the  abil- 
ity to  obtain  a  handgun  at  point  of 
sale,  going  to  a  counter  in  a  Wool- 
worth's,  or  a  Kmart  or  a  sporting  goods 
store  or  anywhere  else,  laying  down  $60 
or  $100  for  the  cheap  weapons,  or  $300  or 
$400  for  the  better  weapons,  handguns, 
and  being  able  to  walk  out  of  the  store 
with  them.  People  do  not  like  that  a 
Hinckley  can  buy  a  gun  and  shoot  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

People  do  not  like  that  children  die 
day  after  day,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them,  day  after  day  in  this  country, 
because  of  accidents.  They  do  not  like 
it  that  too  many  people  can  buy  weap- 
ons without  being  able  to  have  any 
record  or  trace  of  them  with  a  lie.  On 
the  report  right  now,  the  form  that 
they  sign,  they  are  out  the  door  with 
the  weapon,  and  no  one  knows. 
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The  argument  that  you  can  have  a 
point  of  sale  check  today  is  ludicrous. 
It  does  not  exist.  Our  own  Attorney 
General  and  the  Justice  Department 
say  that  40  out  of  50  States  have  no 
records  that  are  organized,  computer- 
ized, or  capable  right  now  of  being 
searched  immediately  when  a  person 
applies  for  that  weapon.  The  Justice 
Department  says  so,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  moment.  It  might  be  some- 
day. We  might  be  able  to  computerize 
all  those  records. 

But  remember,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, those  records  only  indicate  fel- 
ony convictions.  Those  records  do  not 
indicate  people  who  are  mentally  in- 
competent, because  if  you  have  been 
adjudged  mentally  incompetent  in  a 
civil  proceeding,  which  many  mental 
incompetency  cases  are,  they  are  civil 
in  nature  and  in  origin,  that  does  not 
go  on  any  record  that  the  police  would 
have.  So  you  would  never  be  able  to 
find  those  people  either. 

So,  the  reality  of  the  point  of  sale  is 
that  someday  it  may  be — someday— it 
may  be  important,  but  right  now  it  is 
no  substitute  for  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  that  is  the  Brady  bill. 
They  want  a  waiting  period,  so  that 
people  who  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a 
weapon,  a  handgun  which  kills  people, 
will  have  some  check  made  and  some 
reasonable  time  to  do  it  as  valid  as  it 
can  be  done  right  at  the  moment. 


If  you  are  30  years  old  and  you  have 
never  owned  a  handgun  in  your  life  and 
now  all  of  a  sudden  you  walk  into  a 
shop  and  decide  you  want  one,  is  it  so 
unreasonable  to  say  you  have  waited  30 
years,  you  can  wait  7  days  longer  so  we 
can  check  to  see  whether  you  are  enti- 
tled to  own  one  under  the  law?  It  is  not 
unreasonable  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  Members 
to  think  long  and  hard,  long  and  hard. 
The  American  people  have  spoken  on 
this  issue.  Over  90  percent  of  them 
want  some  retisonable  restriction  on 
the  availability  of  a  handgun  imme- 
diately upon  purchase. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  vote  against 
the  Staggers  substitute,  and  vote  for 
the  Brady  bill.  Not  for  Jim  Brady 
alone,  not  for  their  own  families  alone, 
but  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  children  in  this  country  who 
every  year  are  killed  by  handguns  that 
are  indiscriminatorily  purchased  by 
people  who  should  not  own  one. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
have  poured  in  on  us.  We  live  in  a  day 
and  time  when  events  of  3  months  ago 
have  telescoped  into  ancient  history, 
and  our  historical  memories  are  not 
too  good.  In  fact,  I  have  always  said 
that  one  of  the  continuing  dilemmas  I 
think  history  will  write  about  our 
country  is  that  if  it  had  one,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  show  any  evidence  of  re- 
taining historical  memory  after  World 
War  II.  So  in  effect,  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  our  developmental  history  in 
which  great  events,  great  issues,  great 
forces  impact  upon  us,  some  emanating 
and  coming  up  from  the  hurly-burly  of 
our  daily  lives  in  our  society,  in  our 
great  country,  with  the  diversity  of 
peoples  and  backgrounds  and  activities 
that  is  symbolizes,  but  also  now  im- 
pacted by  events  and  forces  external  to 
our  shores  over  which  we  no  longer 
have  any  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  that  which  I  wish 
to  discuss  in  a  broad,  panoramic  man- 
ner, in  order  to  in  a  way  bring  up  to 
date  some  of  the  special  orders  that  I 
have  addressed  to  the  House  and  Mem- 
bers over  the  course  of  years,  and  some 
by  way  of  summing  up  where  we  are  on 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  the  current 
domestic  fronts,  and  that  is  the  crisis 
involving  our  financial  institutional 
activities  in  our  country  of  every  kind, 
but  mostly  predicated  on  a  basic  law  in 
parlieimentary  life  that  I  first  saw  very 
succinctly  stated  after  I  was  first 
sworn  in  30  years  ago  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  used  to  be  that  here  to  my  right  off 
the  House  floor,  what  we  call  the  House 
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floor,  there  used  to  be  a  little  library. 
Instead,  today  we  have  sort  of  a  phone 
and  small  lounge  room,  obviously  to 
permit  Members  to  go  in  and  make 
hurried  calls  during  the  course  of  a  ses- 
sion. 

At  that  time,  and  up  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  change  was  made, 
there  was  a  small  library  there,  so  that 
during  slow  days  I  would  venture  into 
the  library.  I  came  across  a  book  that 
was  there  on  the  shelves  entitled  "Con- 
gress" by  Robert  Lucy.  The  book's  date 
must  have  been  1950  or  1960. 

It  was  sort  of  a  manual,  a  combina- 
tion of  manual  and  historical  treaties 
on  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  my  eye  was  what  he  had  in 
bold  print,  and  I  was  going  to  quote: 

Lawmakers  must  themselves  be  governed 
by  law,  else  they  would  in  confusion  worst 
confounded  quickly  come  to  grrief. 

I  came  here  30  years  ago.  It  is  true, 
the  era  was  a  different  paced  one,  even 
though  by  the  time  I  got  here,  which 
was  the  first  year  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
administration,  some  of  those  that  had 
been  here  for  many  years  seemed  to 
think  that  things  were  happening  and 
that  events  since  the  Sputnik  in  Octo- 
ber of  1957  had  changed  the  way  and  the 
methods  of  the  Congress. 

However,  even  at  that  time  the 
House  was  known  as  the  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  House.  That  is,  if  there  was 
any  business,  it  would  either  be  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  but 
nothing  on  Monday  or  Friday. 

Then  came  the  unhappy  day.  I  think 
one  that  clearly  should  have  revealed 
to  us  where  our  country  had  gotten, 
and  that  was  the  assassination  of 
President  John  Kennedy. 

It  so  happened  I  was  with  President 
Kennedy  at  the  time  he  was  shot.  I  was 
in  the  automobile  right  behind  the 
Vice  President  and  his  wife,  and  on 
that  occasion  Senator  Yarborough.  In 
other  words,  I  was  in  the  car  known  as 
No.  4. 

I  heard  clearly,  because  we  had  come 
to  a  stop  by  that  time,  distinctly,  the 
shots.  I  was  the  first,  and  subsequently 
and  during  the  confusion  and  pandemo- 
nium that  resulted  at  Parkland  Hos- 
pital, to  say  that  it  was  rifle  fire,  and 
that  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  more 
than  75  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
car  had  stopped. 
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In  effect  and  in  truth,  if  indeed  the 
shots  were  fired  from  the  building,  it 
would  have  been  75  yards  from  our  car. 
And  if,  as  others  have  alleged,  shots 
came  from  other  concentric  points,  it 
would  have  been  also  at  another  dif- 
ference not  too  much  more  than  75 
yards.  But  I  had  no  opinions,  and  I 
formed  no  conclusions  and  certainly  no 
conspiratorial  theories,  though  I  did 
have  questions.  My  mind  simply  does 
not  work  in  a  conspiratorial  way  or  in 
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what  is  known  Ln  the  study  of  law  as  a 
deductive. 

I  studied  enr  neerin?  before  I  studied 
law  because  of  my  passion  for  knowl- 
edge of  mathen  atics,  which  to  this  day 
I  still  enjoy.  And  so  my  thinking  proc- 
esses actually  ixe  a  combination.  And 
at  the  time  no  conclusions  were 
reached  and  in  mediately  after  that,  I 
was  interviewe<l  by  a  couple  of  individ- 
uals that  had  a  Iready  formed  conspira- 
torial theories.  But  I  would  not  give  ei- 
ther credence  )r  comfort  to  anybody 
thinking  along  those  lines. 

We  were  also  innocents.  There  were 
factors  that  I  ( lid  not  factor  into  this 
equation  of  eve  its  that  were  beginning 
to  transpire  in  the  country  until  1973 
and  the  Vice  I  resident,  Spiro  Agnew, 
incident.  That  is  ancient  history  today. 
Who  even  remembers  Spiro  Agnew? 
Who  remembers  his  Vice  Presidency? 
Who  remember  5  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  to  t  le  House  of  Representa- 
tives one  September  afternoon  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  my  colleagues,  as  ridi- 
culed as  I  am  lor  taking  these  special 
orders  on  occas  ons,  I  have  been  taking 
special  orders  since  the  second  week  I 
came  to  the  Cor  gress. 

Why?  Because  I  am  a  product  of  our 
legislative  rei  iresentatives'  institu- 
tions from  the  1  ocal  to  the  State  to  the 
national.  In  the  Senate  of  Texas,  which 
was  the  birthpli  ice  of  the  unlimited  de- 
bate rule,  I  was  able  to  discover  that  I 
had  the  ability  ;o  hold  the  floor,  stand- 
ing up,  and  talking  for  as  long  as  30 
hours  at  a  stretch.  And  that  gave  me 
leverage,  which  I  really  needed  in  the 
context  of  thai  experience.  And  so  I 
discovered  that  there  was  a  privilege 
known  as  the  pr  Ivilege  of  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House 
after  all  legislative  business  had  been 
completed  and  ifter  any  other  preced- 
ing special  ordor  requests  for  up  to  1 
hour. 

Now,  my  critics,  who  seldom  have 
bothered  to  eitter  listen  or  read  in  the 
Record  are  proippt  to  say  that  I  am  ac- 
customed to  sbeaking  to  an  empty 
Chamber  for  hoi  its.  Well,  that  is  impos- 
sible under  the  i  ules.  The  most  you  can 
talk  is  1  hour.  So  that  I  did,  imme- 
diately, becau8<  I  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  20th  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  all  one  has 
really  is  a  voice  and  a  vote.  And  that  is 
what  I  have  d^ne  since  I  have  been 
here. 

I  came  here  to  legislate.  I  did  not 
come  here  seeki  ig  power  or  politicking 


for  position  or 


jockeying  around  and 


conspiring  to  gain  power  in  the  House, 
any  more  than  I  have  done  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party  tpat  I  belonged  to  all 
along. 

The  people  i^  my  area,  eligible  to 
vote,  gave  me  a|l  I  have  ever  asked  for 
serve  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  first  on  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  my  birth- 
place. 3  years,   ind  then  in  the  State 


Senate  of  Texas,  5  years,  and  here  now 
30  years. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  this  privilege 
and  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
were  it  not  for  law.  the  Constitution,  I 
would  not  have  been  given  those  privi- 
leges. And  there  was  on  the  occasion  of 
my  election,  that  is,  nomination  to  the 
State  senate  in  1956,  where  had  it  not 
been  for  the  law  and  voting  machines, 
I  would  not  be  here  today.  So  I  have 
sworn  fealty  and  faithfulness  and  undy- 
ing devotion  to  this  system,  which  I 
unfortixnately  see  is  taken  so  for  grant- 
ed. And  therefore,  these  words  appear- 
ing in  this  book,  a  lawmaker  must 
himself  be  governed  by  law. 

Now,  I  go  beyond  that  and  I  say  we 
have  to  be  governed  by  law  of  con- 
science. If  any  human  being  or  anyone 
elected  with  a  public  trust  has  no 
moorings  of  conscience  to  tie  to,  it 
does  no  good  to  say  that  you  will  sim- 
ply comply  with  the  hard  letter  of  the 
written  law.  For  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  much  as  its  letter,  and  some- 
times perhaps  more  so,  that  is  the  vital 
thing.  So  that  in  these  30  years,  the 
Record  will  show  that  my  voting 
record  shows  that  I  was  present  99.9 
percent  of  the  time,  100  percent  on  all 
A&As,  and  that  one-half  or  so  or  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  was  when  my  mother 
was  dying  in  a  coma  in  San  Antonio, 
and  no  power  on  Earth  would  keep  me 
from  her  side. 

The  other  is  that  I  made  use  of  my 
voice,  because  the  purpose  for  special 
orders  was  originally  intended,  and  I 
think  always  should  have  been,  that  a 
Member  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  enlarge  on  some  particular  subject 
matter  of  legislation  that  he  would  not 
have  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of 
limited  debate,  which  of  a  necessity 
must  govern  the  proceedings  of  a  mul- 
tiple-member house,  such  as  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  And  so  I  did 
that. 

There  were  no  TV  cameras.  And  in 
fact,  for  years,  it  was  not  even  nec- 
essary to  come  to  the  House  floor  to 
physically  utter  the  special  order.  You 
could  just  merely  write  it  out  and  sub- 
mit it.  And  then  came  abuses.  Again, 
there  we  go.  When  some  Members  com- 
plained that  speeches  had  been  entered 
into  the  Record  without  their  consent 
or  knowledge,  we  then  had  the  reform 
that  obligated  those  of  us  that  wished 
to  submit  them  in  writing  to  sign  our 
names  up  on  top.  And  that  is  where 
this  custom  started,  my  colleagues  of 
more  recent  arrival,  the  membership  to 
this  House. 

But  the  central  issue  is  and  always 
will  be  that  our  counsel  will  be  con- 
fused, our  thinking  will  be  clouded,  our 
debates  will  be  insufficient  and  inad- 
equate, as  long  as  we  do  not  adhere  to 
the  basic  principles  that  should  govern 
and  have  governed  since  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  proceedings  and  delibera- 
tions of  this  body. 
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It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  spoke 
out  all  during  the  Vietnam  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fsujt.  if  any  care  to  look  at 
the  record,  and  I  doubt  anybody  would 
bother,  and  see  that  when  the  draft  act 
came  up  for  extension  in  1967  in  Au- 
gust. I  took  the  floor  and  tried  to  get 
really  what  was  a  superfluous  amend- 
ment saying  that  no  President  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  conscript  and 
compel  an  unwilling  American  to  be 
sent  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States  into  an  undeclared  war  unless  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  or 
expressly  provided  so  by  the  Congress. 
That,  of  course,  made  some  members  of 
the  President  Johnson  circle  quite 
upset  with  me. 

I  will  say  this,  the  President  never 
told  me  to  my  face,  but  there  was  no 
question  that  there  were  some  reac- 
tions now  and  then,  and  i)articularly 
when  we  entered  that  period  after  1965 
where,  again,  the  people  who  ulti- 
mately and  actually  always  see 
through  things,  they  may  not  be  in- 
formed and.  therefore,  our  system  may 
have  faltered  and  fallen  down  in  that 
respect,  because  as  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  said  time  after  time, 
it  was  vital  and  imperative  that  there 
be  an  informed  citizenry  if  this  system 
were  to  endure. 

So  today  we  stand  poised  at  a  mo- 
ment in  which  it  seems  almost  fateful 
and  ironic.  We  have  always  proudly 
boasted  that  out  Nation  was  predicated 
on  freedom.  In  the  words  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  every  i)erson, 
every  man  is  born  equal,  and  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  freedom,  pursuit  of 
happiness,  but  how  shocking  it  will  be 
to  those  of  my  fellow  Americans  and 
even  fellow  Members  who  are  ignorant 
or  unaware  or  maybe  do  not  want  to  be 
as  to  how  we  have  strayed  from  that, 
how  we  no  longer  can  hold  ourselves  up 
as  that  free  country  symbolizing  de- 
mocracy and  humanity  to  the  world, 
for  we  have  been  guilty  of  doing  no 
more,  no  less  than  what  hateful  men  in 
recent  history  have  done. 

We  proudly  boasted;  in  fact,  yester- 
day I  heard  a  long  extension  of  boast- 
ing of  certain  weaponry  and  how  the 
wizardry  of  the  electronic  age  had  per- 
fected weaponry  to  the  point  where  we 
would  have  this  machine  that  would  be 
unbeatable  and  with  which  conceivably 
we  could  conquer  the  world.  But  how 
are  those  instruments  used,  my  col- 
leagues? How  many  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  hundreds  of  blinded,  crippled, 
maimed  children,  old  men  and  women 
in  Panama  right  now  that  our  Stealth 
bomber  destroyed?  Has  anybody  here 
ever  bothered  to  try  to  find  out  as  I  at- 
tempted through  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry as  to  exactly  how  many  Panama- 
nians died,  were  incinerated,  how  many 
mass  graves  did  our  own  soldiers  dig 
and  bury  unnamed  Panamanians?  Is 
that  a  boast  we  should  be  proud  of? 
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Is  there  any  motion  in  this  House  at 
any  time  to  even  provide  $500  worth  of 
reparations  for  the  damage?  Instead, 
here  is  what  we  have:  In  the  name  of 
democracy,  we  imposed  a  regime  by 
swearing  in  the  present  regime  in  our 
military  base  in  Panama,  and  we  still 
have  over  15,000  of  our  troops,  and  that 
is  two-thirds  of  the  most  we  had  at  the 
height  of  the  invasion,  who  are  govern- 
ing Panama. 

The  government  we  installed  that  we 
say  is  civilian  would  not  last  1  day  if 
we  were  to  remove  our  troops. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  my  col- 
leagues, there  will  not  be  one  American 
life  safe  if  we  remove  those  troops.  Is 
that  victory? 

What  about  the  capture,  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  our  country,  of  the  lead- 
er of  that  country,  whether  we  liked 
him  or  not,  Noriega?  Is  he  a  prisoner  of 
war?  What  war?  There  was  no  war  de- 
clared. 

This  Is  why  it  was  unbelievable  when, 
on  August  5  or  thereabouts,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  was  committed 
to  sending  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  could  not  believe  it. 
The  Congress  had  just  adjourned  for 
the  sunmier,  for  August.  We  had  just 
come  out  of  one  of  the  most  confusing 
periods.  I  know  In  all  the  30  years  I 
have  been  here,  never  in  an  election 
year  had  we  been  in  session  as  late  as 
we  were  last  year — October  28 — right 
before  the  eve  of  an  election.  What  has 
not  been  much  reported  other  than  the 
announcement  of  the  troops  that  Mon- 
day after  the  Camp  David  meeting  were 
the  Executive  orders  the  President 
signed.  By  virtue  of  those  Executive  or- 
ders plus  some  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1974  and  President  Nixon,  the  Presi- 
dent can  suspend  elections.  He  can 
have  troops  quartered  in  any  city  and 
hamlet  of  our  country  under  his  defini- 
tion of  what  an  emergency  would  be. 

So  you  say  we  are  not  in  a  precarious 
situation  in  our  country?  I  say  time  is 
awasting.  We  had  better  wake  up.  We 
had  better  be  willing  to  live  up  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Constitution 
predicates  the  coequality,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  separation  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government. 

So  when  the  250,000-troop  contingent 
was  announced,  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
our  Speaker  and  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  has  a  President  ac- 
counted to  the  Congress?  May  I  suggest  that 
you  get  together  with  the  Senate  niajorlty 
leader.  Senator  MnxmELL,  and  call  the  Con- 
gress back  Into  session? 

Now,  this  was  in  August.  It  was  not 
in  January  or  December  or  November. 

I  imagine  that  one  little  Member  like 
myself  should  not  expect  to  get  a  reply, 
and  I  have  not.  But  I  did  not  do  it  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  either  frivolous 
or  any  kind  of  a  scheme  much  less  par- 
tisan. 

If  there  is  any  President  that  on  a 
personal  basis  I  have  learned  to  have 
great    affection    for,    it    certainly    is 


President  Bush,  whom  I  have  known 
since  he  was  in  the  House  and  whom  I 
have  gotten  to  know  more,  believe  it  or 
not,  over  in  the  House  gym  over  the 
course  of  the  years,  than  anywhere 
else. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  President  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  President  I 
served.  President  Kennedy,  I  knew  bet- 
ter or  have  any  greater  affection  for. 

However,  my  feeling  in  these  matters 
is  so  strong,  it  is  so  rooted  in  my  es- 
sence of  being  and  marrow  of  bone  that 
if  the  President  were  my  brother,  I 
would  do  the  same  thing  I  have  done.  I 
would  say  the  same,  the  same  thing  I 
have  been  saying,  and  I  do  not  blame 
the  President.  For  if  one  branch  of  the 
Government  abdicates  willingly  its  re- 
sponsibilities, should  we  blame  the 
other? 
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Look,  I  served  with,  not  under,  and 
there  is  a  mistake.  People  say,  how 
many  Presidents  have  you  served 
under?  We  do  not  serve  under  Presi- 
dents. They  are  not  8ui)erior.  They  are 
coequals  and  apart,  and  they  are  in  ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Constitution,  not  article 
I.  However,  I  served  with  seven  dif- 
ferent Presidents,  and  I  have  been  a 
keen  observer  of  the  personalities,  the 
methods,  the  processes,  of  evaluative 
judgmentmaking  process.  It  has  been 
educational  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  it.  After  all,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  had  great  privity  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  but  I  have  been  an  ob- 
server. All  the  Presidents  want  a 
rubberstamp  Congress.  However,  I  will 
tell  Members  this:  The  members,  the 
media  past,  and  this  Congress  have 
come  the  closest  to  being  a 
rubberstamp  Congress  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  the  30  years  I  have  been  here, 
even  at  the  high  tide  of  F^resident 
Johnson's  popularity,  at  the  time  of 
his  full  term  election  in  1964.  That  is 
not  good  when  we  are  here  celebrating 
just  about  201  years  of  our  existence 
under  the  Constitution,  whose  200th  an- 
niversary we  celebrated  just  3  or  4 
years  ago. 

We  have  not  had  that  much  experi- 
ence in  government  to  say  that  it  is 
self-enacting  and  self-perpetuating.  We 
have  got  to  work  at  it.  Part  of  working 
at  it  is  doing  that  which  only  we  can 
do,  and  that  is  to  speak  and  register  to 
vote.  Most  of  all,  speak.  For  if  we  do 
not,  we  become  merely  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  automations,  mere- 
ly voicing,  the  herd.  Now,  that  may 
sound  as  if  I  am  taking  a  goody-goody 
position.  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way.  I 
am  just  saying  that  for  me  this  work, 
and  no  position  has  ever  become  an 
altar  at  which  I  worship.  Only  God 
takes  that  place.  We  do  have  higher 
laws  that  we  must  be  obedient  to. 

The  occurrences  within  the  last  6,  7 
months,  clearly  show  that  we  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  should  be 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  people 


themselves  can  be  and  are  no  more,  no 
less  manipulated  in  America  in  the 
1980's  than  the  Germans  were  under 
Herr  Goebbels.  This  sounds  harsh,  does 
it?  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  give  spe- 
cifics, but  any  person  who  has  followed 
events  and  has  even  a  minimal  idea  of 
the  history  of  our  system  should  know. 
That  is  why  I  said  a  while  ago  that  we 
should  have  known  that  upon  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  succeed- 
ing 10  years  of  violence  in  which  na- 
tional leaders  were  assassinated  in 
turn,  and  two  or  three  others  were  at- 
tempted to  be,  that  every  post  in  the 
Congress  to  evaluate,  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  introduced  a  legislation  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1975,  after  6  months  of  evalua- 
tion, which  meant  after  the  occur- 
rences of  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
and  the  departure  of  President  Nixon, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
the  thing  that  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  feared  the  most,  an 
unelected  President  and  two  unelected 
Vice  Presidents.  I  hold  to  this,  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  are  still  suffering  from 
that  experience,  that  our  development 
processes  are  in  just  as  much  danger 
and  perhaps  irreparably  so  as  anybody 
could  fathom  at  the  time  of  Weimar 
Republic  in  Germany.  The  parallels  are 
too  awesome. 

No  history  allows  us  to  say  that  we 
can  make  out  and  out  comparisons,  but 
we  can  evaluate.  So  what  we  have 
today  are  not  Presidents.  If  a  person 
can  say  today,  "I  am  going  to  send  half 
a  million  armed  service  personnel  to 
Korea,  to  Europe,  to  Africa,"  and  then, 
"by  the  way,  I  will  consult  with  Con- 
gress," we  have  no  Constitution,  and 
we  do  not  have  Presidents.  We  have 
Caesars. 

What  is  the  difference?  Has  anybody 
bothered  to  read  history?  The  Caesars 
were  not  dictators  in  the  way  we  con- 
sider the  modern-day,  20th  century  to- 
talitarian rulers,  Stalin,  Mussolini. 
Hitler.  They  were  not  that  way.  They 
were  popular  guys.  They  catered  to  the 
public.  They  wanted  to  be  loved  by  the 
public.  When  one  of  them,  Augustus, 
wanted  to  be  democratic,  the  people  of 
Rome  would  not  let  him  be.  They  want- 
ed a  Caesar.  They  wanted  a  savior.  I 
think  the  disturbing  facts  and  forces 
are  there  where  we  should,  my  fellow 
Americans,  be  asking  ourselves,  if  in 
having  forsaken  the  heritage,  have  we 
not  then  traded  our  inheritance,  sold  it 
indeed,  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

We  &re  now  the  most  indebted  nation 
in  the  world:  privately,  corporately. 
and  govemmentally.  In  this  last  excur- 
sion, with  an  expeditionary  force  larger 
than  the  peak  point  at  any  time  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  sands  of  the  Persian 
area,  or  Araby,  as  they  say,  how  many 
are  still  there?  Did  we  not  lose,  also, 
for  the  first  time,  in  an  open,  unequivo- 
cal manner,  a  great  freedom?  Freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  people  to 
know  the  horrors,  that  have  been  made 
to  look  as  if  it  was  so  mechanical,  it 
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of  Europe  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East?  I  will  tell 
you  the  way  they  think  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  that  is  the  way  their  so- 
called  authors  and  poets  and  thinkers 
and  intellectuals  say,  the  United 
States  has  merely  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  the  two  departed  colonial  pow- 
ers known  as  France  and  England.  . 

Then  our  soldiers  were  what?  'iTiey 
were  hired  hands,  mercenaries. 

To  do  what?  Save  democracy?  Where? 
In  Kuwait?  In  Iraq?  In  Saudi  Arabia? 

What  about  Panama?  Remember,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  all  over  with  there 
months  ago.  I  do  not  see  any  newspaper 
reporter  writing  about  how  our  mili- 
tary are  governing  almost  every  single 
civilian  action  that  is  taken  by  that 
government  in  Panama.  We  are  occupy- 
ing Panama  and  we  are  governing  Pan- 
ama militarily.  Is  that  democracy? 

These  are  things  that  we  better  start 
thinking  about  in  a  more  focused  way, 
for  having  strayed  from  the  law,  are  we 
not  in  confusion,  worse  compounded 
and  very  quickly  coming  to  grief? 
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A  FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  my  voice  to  those  that 
were  raised  in  this  Chamber  last  ''Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  our  colleague.  Mo 
Udall. 

His  departure  from  the  House  is  un- 
timely. It  is  sad,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  think  we  can  view  our  experi- 
ences here  with  him  with  great  joy, 
and  I  think  we  can  be  happy.  We  can  be 
happy  that  we  had  the  opportunity,  be 
it  long  or  be  it  short,  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  our 
friend.  Mo  Udall. 

My  fortune  in  serving  with  Mo  was 
really  only  about  2'/2  terms,  about  5 
years.  Of  course,  I  had  known  him  for 
many,  many  years  before  that.  My  fa- 
ther had  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  Mo  here  for  20-some  years  before 
my  dad  retired  in  1982.  Knowing  both  of 
them,  each  of  them  would  say  if  they 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  each 
other,  for  while  their  philosophical  and 
political  differences  were  monumental, 
their  friendship  was  likewise,  and  their 
ability  to  work  together  when  it  came 
to  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  legendary.  Their  ability  to  shep- 
herd through  this  House  of  Congress 
the  authorization  in  1968  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  well-known  in  Ari- 
zona and  throughout  the  West  and 
well-known  to  those  who  were  here  in 
the  House  at  that  time. 

Then  their  ability  to  translate  that 
authorization  into  a  continuing  stream 
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of  appropriations  so  that  this  huge 
project,  this  largest  reclamation 
project  ever  conceived,  is  98  percent 
complete  and  by  this  time  next  year 
will  be  actually  delivering  water  to 
Mo's  home  town  of  Tucson,  AZ. 

Mo  so  respected  my  father  that  just  a 
few  short  years  ago  he  shepherded 
through  legislation  in  this  House  to  re- 
name a  portion  of  that  project  after  my 
father  and  after  the  late  Senator  Carl 
Hayden.  It  will  be  my  hope,  now  that 
Mo  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  House, 
that  I  can  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Arizona  and  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  legislation 
which  will  likewise  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Morris  Udall  to  the  State  of 
Arizona,  to  the  West  and  to  all  of  us  as 
American  citizens,  by  renaming  a  por- 
tion of  the  mammoth  project  after 
Morris  K.  Udall. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  actor  Cliff 
Robertson  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Udall  Center  in  Tucson, 
on  November  10,  1990. 

He  said: 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  at 
a  few  dedications:  on  Broadway  they  call 
them  "Opening  Nights"  in  Hollywood: 
"World  Premieres"  and  in  Washington: 
"Promises.'" 

These  "dedications"  usually  reflect  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  event.  On  Broad- 
way there  is  a  body  of  First  Nighters  in  for- 
mal attire.  In  Hollywood  bevys  of  blondes, 
beards  and  ballyhoo.  In  Washington  politi- 
cians, photos  and  the  press. 

It's  appropriate  that  today  at  this  dedica- 
tion there  is  a  small  body  of  family  and 
friends,  devoid  of  glitz  and  hype.  No  pre- 
tense, but  promise:  that  this  Center  will  rep*- 
resent  in  its  simplicity  the  greatness  of  an 
uncommon  man. 

D  1400 

I  think  that  is  the  way  all  of  us  see 
Mo,  greatness  and  uncommonness  in 
simplicity. 

One  of  his  long-time  associates,  the 
counselor  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  Indian 
Matters,  Frank  Ducheneaux  wrote  on 
the  occasion  of  Congressman  Udall's 
retirement: 

Mo  leaves  the  House  after  31  years  of  serv- 
ice and  leaves  behind  a  positive  record  in  In- 
dian affairs  unequaled  in  its  history.  But  he 
does  not  leave  behind  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  those  Indian  people  for  whom  he  so 
strongly  fought  and  labored.  I  think  that  I 
can  say  for  all  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
that  we  will  miss  him,  perhaps  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  that  our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  with  him  as  he  leaves  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  paragraph  is  part 
of  a  longer  tribute  which  I  place  in  the 
record  at  this  time. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

From  The  First  Americans  to  a  Great 
American 

(By  Frank  Ducheneaux.  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux) 

"Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  the  of- 
fice of  Representative  for  the  Second  Con- 
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gressional  District  of  Arizona,  effective  May 
4,  1991.  Morris  K.  Udall." 

Those  few.  simple  words  bring  to  a  close  a 
most  remarkable  political  career  of  a  most 
remarkable  man — a  man  I  am  privileged  to 
know,  to  have  worked  for.  and.  I  hope  that  I 
am  not  presumptuous,  to  call  a  friend.  To 
paraphrase  a  great  Indian  philosopher  and 
humorist.  Will  Rogers.  I  don't  think  Mo 
Udall  ever  met  a  person  who  didn't  wind  up 
either  liking  or  respecting  him.  usually  both. 

So  greatly  is  he  loved,  respected,  and  ad- 
mired, that  the  accolades  and  tributes  which 
followed  him  all  his  public  life  will  now 
reach  a  crescendo.  The  great,  the  near-great, 
and  the  not-so-great  will  acclaim  him  as 
their  own  and  extol  his  record  in  protection 
of  the  environment,  in  campaign  reform,  in 
opening  the  secret  rooms  of  power  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  creation  of 
wilderness  areas  for  future  generations,  and 
in  many  other  fields  of  endeavor  and  con- 
cern. As  I  write,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  he  served  so  honorably  and 
well  for  thirty-one  years,  has  set  aside  time 
for  members  to  address  the  House  in  tribute 
to  their  departing  colleague.  The  list  of 
speakers  will  be  lengthy  and  will  span  the 
political  spectrum.  The  remarks  will  be  hon- 
est and  sincere. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  one  little  small 
voice  on  behalf  of  the  Native  people  of  this 
land— for  the  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives— 
the  people  many  are  pleased  to  call  the  First 
Americans,  but  who  are  content  to  let  them 
remain  the  last  Americans.  Not  Mo  Udall. 
Mo  didn't  often  use  words  like  "First  Amer- 
ican" unless  some  staff  person  like  myself 
tried  to  put  the  words  in  his  mouth  in  some 
speech.  He  simply  went  about  the  task  of 
trying  to  ensure  that  the  American  Dream 
was  a  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  a  reality, 
for  Indian  people. 

Next  year,  in  1992.  Indian  tribes  and  people 
can  be  said  to  have  survived  500  years  of  the 
harsh,  unrelenting,  often  cruel,  onslaught  of 
the  non-Indian  culture  and  society.  We  have 
survived  massacres  and  intolerance,  racism 
and  rapacity,  altruism  and  benign  neglect. 
That  survival  has  often  been  with  the  help  of 
many  non-Indian  friends.  And,  sadly,  we 
have  survived  the  departure  of  those  friends. 
But  I  can  think  of  no  friend  of  the  Indians, 
past  or  present,  whose  helping  hand  and 
heart  we  will  miss  more  than  Mo  Udall  as  he 
closes  his  public  life. 

The  public  record  of  Mo's  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  Indian  tribes  and 
Native  people  is  easy  to  find.  Go  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Statutes  at  Large  and  you  will  find 
law  after  law  furthering  or  protecting  the 
rights  of  Indians  which  were  sponsored  by.  or 
bear  the  lasting  imprint  of.  Mo  Udall.  In  his 
31  years  of  service  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  Indian  issues— fifteen  as 
Chairman.  Mo  has  been  directly  Involved  in 
the  enactment  into  law  of  nearly  200  bills 
beneficial  to  Indian  tribes.  Let's  just  name  a 
few  of  the  major  achievements:  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  the  Indian 
Financing  Act;  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act;  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  Act;  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act:  the  American  Indian  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act;  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act;  the  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act;  the  Native 
American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act;  and  the  Indian  Child  Protection  and 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Act. 

Mo  worked  long  and  hard  on  those  meas- 
ures, but  It  Is  relatively  easy  for  a  politician 
to  supiwrt  those  kind  of  measures.  A  pro- 


gram and  money  to  save  the  lives  and  future 
of  little  Indian  kids  or  support  for  measures 
to  prevent  the  scourge  of  Indian  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse.  Money  for  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  and  some  kind  words  for 
Indian  religious  practices.  Mom  and  apple 
pie  stuff.  Even  politicians  representing  anti- 
Indian  constituents  would  find  it  hard  to  op- 
pose such  legislation. 

Mo's  advocacy  of  Indian  rights  went  well 
beyond,  however.  Bills  introduced  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  Indian  treaty  and  other  rights 
never  saw  the  light  of  day  during  Mo's  chair- 
manship. Mo  likes  to  quote  a  former  Rules 
Committee  Chairman  who.  when  asked 
where  he  stood  on  a  certain  bill  he  opposed, 
replied,  "I  don't  stand  on  it.  I  sit  on  it."  Mo 
sat  on  those  anti-Indian  bills,  often  in  the 
face  of  heavy  pressure  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues to  move  on  them.  Mo  stood  up  to 
those,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  who  fought 
and  maneuvered  to  further  erode  the  few  re- 
maining rights  of  Indian  tribes  and  'just  said 
no',  generally  with  humor  and  good  grace. 

After  four  years  as  Counsel  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs with  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee,  I  accepted  Mo's  offer 
to  be  the  Committee  Counsel  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. While  I  had  watched  Mo  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  during  my  four  years.  I 
didn't  know  him  personally  and  really  didn't 
know  his  philosophy,  if  he  had  one,  on  Indian 
matters.  After  a  little  snag,  I  accepted  his 
offer,  but  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
share  with  me  that  philosophy  and  his  posi- 
tion on  Indian  affairs. 

Some  weeks  later,  he  and  I  sat  in  his 
sparsely  furnished  apartment  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, and  discussed  Indian  affairs  over  a 
beer.  After  about  45  minutes  of  a  wide-rang- 
ing discussion,  I  timidly  pressed  him  on 
where  he  would  come  down  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween Indian  and  non-Indian  interests.  Mo 
looked  directly  at  me  and  said. 
"Ducheneaux.  I  will  be  with  you  at  least  80% 
of  the  time".  End  of  discussion.  But  what  did 
it  mean? 

I  first  looked  at  it  negatively.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  time  he  might  go  against  Indians. 
As  an  Indian.  I  could  not  work  under  those 
conditions.  But,  working  for  Indian  causes  is 
like  politics,  it  is  often  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible in  the  face  of  a  fearsome,  powerful  ma- 
jority. On  the  positive  side.  Mo  had  implied 
that  it  was  possible  he  would  be  with  the  In- 
dians 100%  of  the  time. 

In  December  of  last  year.  I  closed  nearly  18 
years  of  service  as  Counsel  on  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Committee,  14  of  those  years  as  Mo 
Udall's  staff  person.  In  the  scores  upon 
scores  of  times  that  I  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Mo  to  support  an  Indian  position  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  alternative  not  favor- 
able to  Indian  interests,  I  can  recall  to  mind 
only  two  or  three  times  when  his  ultimate 
decision  may  have  been  less  than  favorable 
for  the  Indian  interest. 

You  won't  easily  find  the  record  of  Mo's 
fight  against  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Indian 
sentiment  spread  on  the  public  record  like 
the  positive  laws  for  which  he  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. You  might,  if  you  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  looked  in  the  records  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  find  the  files  on 
some  bills  which  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  Indian  interests  which  contain  only  a  bill 
and  the  notation:  "Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  No  fur- 
ther action  taken". 

Where  you  will  find  that  record  Is  in  the 
love  and  respect  which  leaders,  members  of 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations  have  for  Mo. 
You  can  see  it  in  his  office,  lined  with 
plaques,  certificates,  testaments,  and  Indian 


artifacts  given  to  him  in  recognition  of  his 
support,  friendship  and  help. 

Mo  leaves  the  House  after  31  years  of  serv- 
ice and  leaves  behind  a  positive  record  in  In- 
dian affairs  unequaled  in  its  history.  But  he 
does  not  leave  behind  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  those  Indian  people  for  whom  he  so 
strongly  fought  and  labored.  I  think  that  I 
can  say  for  all  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
that  we  will  miss  him.  perhaps  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  that  our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  with  him  as  he  leaves  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mo's  contributions 
were  well  known  in  several  areas,  cer- 
tainly of  course  in  the  environment, 
certainly  of  course  in  Indian  affairs, 
certainly  of  course  in  the  affairs  of  this 
House.  Many  of  the  open  hearings,  the 
open  meetings  and  the  openness  of  this 
House  is  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
Morris  Udall,  who  fought  so  hard  to 
change  the  seniority  system  and  to 
change  the  way  the  business  of  this 
House  is  conducted  so  that  the  public 
could  see  what  we  are  about. 

I  am  sure  many  times  many  of  us 
wished  that  were  not  the  case,  but  that 
is  the  case  and  it  is  for  the  better  that 
this  institution  operates  and  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  see  how 
their  elected  Representatives  work. 

Mo  will  be  remembered  for  a  lot  of 
other  things  as  well.  One  of  them  is 
perhaps  not  so  widely  recognized,  but 
certainly  well  known  to  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  in  Arizona  and 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
committee  from  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle.  That  was  not  just  his  willing- 
ness but  his  great  desire  to  see  to  it 
that  everybody's  view  were  heard,  that 
everybody  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, that  everybody  had  a  chance 
to  express  himself  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  views  of  the  Representative  and  the 
Representative's  constituents  were 
known  and  were  taken  into  account. 

My  first  and  probably  most  personal 
experience  with  that  particular  quality 
came  early  in  my  tenure  here,  when  we 
began  work  in  Arizona  on  what  became 
known  as  the  Public  Lands  Wilderness 
Act.  That  started  early  in  1987  when 
Mo  asked  for  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  delegation,  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  announced  to  us  that  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  establishing  a 
Public  Lands  Wilderness  Act  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  that  he  intended 
to  follow  a  particular  timetable  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  that 
legislation  passed  within  18  months  to 
2  years  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
see  to  it  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
participated  and  that  at  the  end  all  of 
us  would  be  able  to  cosponsor  that  leg- 
islation. 

We  began  work  on  a  very  public  proc- 
ess in  Arizona  of  involving  all  inter- 
ested parties  in  trying  to  determine 
what  the  extent  of  the  Arizona  Public 
Lands  Wilderness  Act  would  be.  There 
was  a  lot  of  fight  about  it,  a  lot  of  un- 
happiness;  a  lot  of  i)eople  who  wanted 
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more  wilderress  were  dissatisfied  be- 
cause certain  areas  were  not  included 
and  a  lot  of  p  sople  who  wanted  less  wil- 
derness were  dissatisfied  because  areas 
that  they  tl  ought  were  not  suitable 
were  included . 

Mo's  timet  Lbles  came,  and  we  went 
back  to  him  ind  we  said,  "Mo,  we  are 
not  ready.  Wu  cannot  represent  to  you 
that  there  is  consensus  either  at  home 
or  amongst  us,  and  we  need  more 
time."  Mo  i  .greed.  He  extended  his 
deadlines  again:  then  he  had  to  do  it 
again.  But  hii  goal  was  to  see  to  it  that 
everybody  was  heard,  everybody's  con- 
cerns were  ta  ien  into  account,  that  we 
come  as  clos!  as  we  possibly  could  to 
agreeing  amongst  all  of  us  that  we 
could  support  legislation  that  ulti- 
mately came  through,  and  that  was  the 
ultimate  result. 

That  Public  Lands  Wilderness  Act 
was  passed  in  1989  overwhelmingly  in 
both  the  Ho  ise  and  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  fui:  support  of  the  Arizona 
delegation  ai  d  with  most  of  our  con- 
stituents at  tiome.  That  was  typical; 
that  wais  the  way  he  worked:  that  was 
the  way  he  v  anted  things  done.  I  saw 
him  do  that  over  and  over  again.  I 
think  that  is  probably  his  greatest  leg- 
acy to  all  of  is.  We  should  follow  that 
example.  We  should  be  sure  in  our 
Interactions  with  our  colleagues  that 
nobody  gets  c  ut  off,  that  everybody  has 
a  chance  to  te  heard,  that  everybody's 
viewpoint  has  a  chance  to  be  presented 
and  consider*  d:  not  accepted,  but  pre- 
sented and  cc  nsidered.  And  if  Mo's  leg- 
acy to  this  H  )use  is  anything,  it  is  the 
lesson  that  w;  are  all  here  for  one  pur- 
pose: We  all  i  ot  here  the  same  way,  by 
being  elected  to  represent  our  people  at 
home,  and  i;  their  voices  cannot  be 
heard,  then  tl  lis  is  not  a  representative 
body. 

That  is  a  1  esson  that  I  hope  every- 
body, on  botl  sides  of  the  aisle,  back- 
benchers like  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  myself,  and  leaders,  will  re- 
flect on  and  w  ill  remember. 

Finally,  just  one  last  vignette.  Back 
in  the  mid  to  late  seventies.  Mo  began 
working  on  a  bill  that  related  to  Alas- 
ka. The  net  i  esult  of  that  bill  was  the 
addition  of  so  me  1.2  or  1.3  million  acres 
of  land  in  Ala  ska  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  Mo  is  leaving  the  House, 
that  Alaska  ]  ^ands  Act  is  being  touted 
by  many,  if  i  ot  practically  everybody, 
as  being  one  of  Mr.  Udall's  greatest 
contributions  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  while  1.  (  million  acres  of  wilder- 
ness in  Alasl:a  nmy  have  been  wildly 
applauded  by  people  here  in  the  lower 
48  States,  it  was  greeted  with  some- 
what a  small!  r  degree  of  enthusiasm  by 
those  who  ret  ide  in  Alaska.  And  if  you 
ever  wish  to  see  a  grown  man  break 
down  in  apo]»lectic  tears,  just  simply 
mention  thatj  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  thd  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young),  who  went  through  that 
experience  ha  ck  in  the  1970's.  But  any- 
way, about  t  le  time  of  the  passage  of 


the  act.  Mo  went  to  Alaska.  And  as  I 
gather  it,  not  having  been  there  of 
course,  but  as  I  gather  it,  his  reception 
in  Alaska  was  probably  as  chilly  as  the 
Alaskan  winter  weather  is  up  around 
the  circle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  legend 
has  it  that  his  public  appearances  gen- 
erated a  lot  of  light  and  heat  and  hos- 
tility directed  toward  the  chairman. 

The  bill  passed.  Ten  years  passed.  Mo 
went  back  to  Alaska.  I  happened  to  go 
with  him  on  this  particular  trip.  He 
spoke  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Anchorage.  He  was  very  warmly  re- 
ceived, to  the  extent  of  a  standing  ova- 
tion. 

In  his  opening  remarks  he  said: 

Things  are  a  lot  different  here  In  Alaska 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Most  people  out 
there  still  think  that  my  name  is  "that 
damned  Udall."  But  now  when  they  wave,  at 
least  they  use  all  five  fingers. 

That  is  the  way  he  was:  most  of  his 
jokes  were  directed  at  himself.  His 
humor  was  self-deprecating,  his  humil- 
ity was  great,  his  leadership  was  won- 
derful, and  his  friendship  still  is. 

As  I  reflect  on  Mo  in  the  times  I  have 
known  him  and  in  the  time  so  many 
people  have  spent  with  him,  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  I  was  proud  to  know  Mo 
Udall,  and  1  certainly  do  say  that,  and 
I  know  we  all  do,  but  I  also  think,  in 
retrospect,  that  Mo  in  fact,  "We  hardly 
knew  you  at  all,  and  we  are  certainly 
going  to  miss  you,  miss  you  very 
much." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding  to  me  and  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  to  say  some  words  on  behalf 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Mo 
Udall. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  last  week  during  a  special  order 
that  was  held  prior  to  his  departure 
from  Congress.  But  1  think  it  is  appro- 
priate today  that  Members  of  the  Ari- 
zona delegation  take  this  opportunity 
to  talk  very  specifically  about  what  Mo 
Udall  has  meant  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

Mo  Udall  has  been  a  very  special  per- 
son from  the  State  of  Arizona,  he  has 
been  a  very  special  person  for  me  per- 
sonally. I  guess,  growing  up  in  Arizona, 
I  can  hardly  think  of  Congress  without 
a  Udall  in  it.  A  Udall  has  represented 
me  or  a  part  of  my  district,  part  of  the 
area  that  I  grew  up  in,  since  I  was  just 
10  years  old. 

D  1410 

His  brother,  Stewart,  of  course,  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1952,  elected  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
except  that  part  which  in  that  year  my 
colleague's  father  took  the  seat  rep- 
resenting central  Arizona,  Phoenix  and 
Maricopa  County,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  was  represented  by  Stewart 
Udall.  In  1961,  when  Stewart  Udall  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  his 
brother.  Mo,  ran  for  the  seat.  I  remem- 


ber it  well.  I  was  in  college.  It  was  a 
spirited,  active  campaign.  I  worked 
hard  on  behalf  of — even  though  from  a 
long  distance  and  during  the  time  that 
I  was  home — I  worked  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  who  I  had  known  for  years, 
my  family  had  known,  a  rancher  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Specon  who  ran  for  that 
seat.  He  was  not  successful,  and  of 
course  Mo  took  the  seat,  and  the  rest  is 
in  a  sense  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  represented  that 
seat  for  30  years,  from  1961  to  1991,  con- 
tinuing a  legacy  started  by  his  brother, 
continuing  a  legacy  started  really  be- 
fore that  time  with  the  Udall  family  in 
Arizona.  Arizona's  history  is  inter- 
twined with  the  Udall  family.  There 
are,  I  think,  few  States  that  have  this 
kind  of  relationship  where  a  few  fami- 
lies have  been  so  dominant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  political  history  of  our 
State,  and  certainly  the  case  of  Mo 
Udall  is  one  of  those.  The  Udall  family 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  our  State,  and,  interestingly  enough, 
for  some  who  are  not  aware  from  out- 
side the  State,  it  has  not  been  all  one- 
sided from  a  political,  from  a  partisan, 
standpoint.  Indeed  at  least  half  of  the 
Udall  family  are  staunch  Republicans. 
The  family  divided  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions back,  and  one  branch  went  Re- 
publican, and  one  branch  went  Demo- 
cratic. Indeed  Mo's  uncle  served  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  a  very  loyal  Republican  for  the 
rtany  years  which  he  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  family  that 
has  Republicans  and  Democrats  which 
have  been  very  active  in  the  history  of 
our  State. 

The  importance  of  Mo  Udall  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  hard  to  overesti- 
mate. I  think  every  one  of  us  in  this 
body  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him.  a  debt  of  gratitude  for,  not  only 
the  wit  which  he  brought  to  this  body, 
but  the  dignity  that  he  brought  to  this 
body,  the  sense  of  purpose  that  he 
brought  here,  his  vision  of  government 
as  it  could  be  by  the  very  best  of  peo- 
ple. He  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  single  individual  that  I  know  that 
has  served  in  this  body  to  raise  the 
public's  expectations,  as  well  as  their 
understanding,  of  what  our  Congress 
can  be  and  should  be,  and  for  that  I 
think  each  one  of  us  should  be  grateful. 

We  are  also,  of  course,  very  grateful 
for  the  achievements  that  Mo  Udall  has 
accomplished.  There  are  many  of  his 
achievements  that  might  be  ones  that  I 
would  disagree  with,  and  certainly 
many  of  his  votes  on  national  issues 
are  ones  that  he  and  I  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  and,  before  I  was  here,  would 
have  been  on  opposite  sides  had  I  been 
serving  in  the  Congress  at  that  time, 
but  Mo  Udall  has  been  an  individual 
who  has  done  much  to  protect  public 
lamds  in  this  country,  to  protect  the 
heritage  and  the  environment  of  this 
country  for  future  generations. 
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It  is  often  said  that  perhaps  the  most 
important  legracy  of  Mo  Udall  is  the 
Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  more  significant 
legislative  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gressman Udall.  But  I  also  think  of 
many  other  things,  what  he  did  in  this 
body  to  reform  this  body  in  terms  of 
the  changes  that  he  brought  about  of 
making  it  possible  for  younger  Mem- 
bers to  have  more  say  in  the  body  ear- 
lier on  and  not  have  to  rely  on  the  se- 
niority system.  I  think  about  the 
changes  that  he  made  in  terms  of  polit- 
ical reforms,  campaign  reforms  that 
have  been  so  important  to  this  country 
and  for  Arizona.  I  think  about  the 
many,  many  things  that  he  did  from 
the  beginning  with  his  role  in  helping 
to  bring  about  the  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  back  in  the 
1960's,  to  his  efforts  through  the  dec- 
ades since  that  time  to  fund  the 
central  Arizona  project  to  be  sure  that 
it  got  to  fruition.  In  addition  I  think  of 
the  efforts  that  he  made  just  a  few 
years  ago  to  be  sure  that,  when  we  ran 
into  the  problems  we  did  with  the  Cliff 
Dam  problem,  that  we  were  able  to  find 
some  kind  of  a  compromise  that  en- 
abled us  to  be  sure  that  the  central  Ar- 
izona project  did  not  get  off  track,  that 
indeed  it  could  be  finished  and,  as  it  is 
now  today,  brought  to  completion. 

So,  Mo  Udall's  legacy  for  our  State  is 
one  that  is  very  important.  We  just 
completed  this  last  fall  action  on  a  wil- 
derness bill,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement wilderness,  dealing  with  land 
owned  by  and  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  It  is  the  first 
ELM  wilderness  bill  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  trib- 
ute to  Mo  Udall,  but  it  is  illustrative  of 
how  Mo  Udall  operated.  This  bill,  de- 
spite the  obvious  contentious  provi- 
sions in  it  at  the  outset,  the  obvious 
disagreements  that  the  Interest  groups 
in  Arizona  had  over  that;  It  was  be- 
cause of  his  influence  that  the  groups 
were  kept  together  in  a  room,  in  a 
sense  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  agreement  that  ulti- 
mately we  achieved.  Without  his  influ- 
ence in  this  process  I  am  not  sure  we 
could  have  accomplished  that.  But  Mo 
Udall  has  done  that  kind  of  thing  and 
in  the  process  has  kept  Arizona  and  Ar- 
izonans  together. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  of  one  of 
the,  I  think,  very  important  things 
that  he  has  done  that  gets  little  credit 
because  it  is  hard  to  get  a  handle  on,  it 
is  hard  to  understand,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Arizona,  but  cannot  be  under- 
estimated, and  that  is  the  Indian  water 
settlement  legislation.  Arizona  has  nu- 
merous problems  and  issues  dealing 
with  water  rights  belonging  to  native 
Americans  in  our  State.  If  we  were  to 
have  litigation  on  those  issues,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  litigation  for 
decades  with  a  cloud  hanging  over  the 
future  of  our  State.  It  has  been  the 
clear    direction    that    Mo    Udall    has 


brought  to  those  issues  to  keep  us  mov- 
ing for  settlement  of  those  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  he  were  going  to 
be  here  in  the  102d  Congress  to  see  the 
completion  of  this.  We  will  have  com- 
pleted the  last  two  major  Indian  water 
settlements,  I  believe,  in  this  Congress, 
and  then  truly  that  will  be  the  cap- 
stone of  Mo  Udall's  legislative  history. 

But  the  man  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
membered only  for  the  legislation 
which  he  accomplished.  I  remember 
very  well  coming  to  Congress  in  1984- 
85,  when  I  was  sworn  in.  I  had  taken 
the  seat  from  an  individual  who  had 
been  the  closest  friend  of  Mo  Udall,  had 
campaigned  for  him,  had  been  his  cam- 
paign manager,  actually  been  on  oppo- 
site sides  when  they  were  in  school  to- 
gether at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
but  had  been  fast  friends  from  the  days 
of  college.  No  two  people  were  closer 
than  Mo  Udall  and  Jim  McNulty,  and, 
when  I  took  that  seat,  it  would  have 
been  understandable  if  Mo  Udall  had 
been  bitter  about  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  welcoming  when  I  arrived  here, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  Mo  Udall 
and  Mo  Udall's  staff  met  me  at  the 
front  of  the  Capitol  when  I  came  here, 
figiu-atively  speaking,  with  open  arms, 
and  they  have  never  treated  me  or  my 
staff  any  differently  since  that  time, 
and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  that, 
not  only  for  the  insights  he  gave  to  me 
about  the  way  that  Congress  operates, 
but  for  the  welcome  that  he  gave  to  me 
and  an  extended  hand. 

That  was  the  way  Mo  Udall  was.  That 
is  the  way  Mo  Udall  is.  He  is  not  some- 
body who  carries  a  grudge,  he  is  not 
somebody  who  is  going  to  be  bitter.  He 
knows  that  there  will  be  political  dif- 
ferences, but  the  Issues  of  the  State 
and  the  issues  of  our  Nation  are  far 
more  important  than  any  of  those  and 
that,  in  the  end,  it  is  what  is  best  for 
our  country  and  what  is  best  for  the 
State  of  Arizona  that  has  always  guid- 
ed Mo  Udall  in  his  work  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  what  makes  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  I  think,  so  proud  of  him,  and 
that  Is  what  makes  each  and  every  one 
of  us  so  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  Mo  Udall,  and  though  he  may  be 
gone  from  the  Halls  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  though  we  may  not 
see  him  again  here  working  legislation, 
casting  his  vote,  telling  his  stories  or 
his  jokes  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  legacy  of  Mo 
Udall  will  be  here  forever  because  he 
has  made  this  a  better  place  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

D  1420 

We  shall  miss  him,  but  we  are  better 
for  having  had  his  service  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  the  time  he 
has  taken  for  this  special  order. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  liart  in  this 


presentation  and  for  his  very  generous 
words  about  our  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  another 
of  our  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl],  whose  father  likewise 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  writh  Con- 
gressman Udall  when  the  senior  Mr. 
Kyl  was  representing  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  creating  this  special  order  in  honor 
of  our  comrade,  Mo  Udall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  what  has  been 
said  here  reminds  me  of  things  that  I 
wanted  to  say  as  well,  starting  with 
the  comment  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  [Mr.  Jay 
Rhodes],  about  my  father's  service 
with  Mr.  Udall  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee when  my  father  served  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  guess  I  should  say  that  in  much 
of  what  I  say  reflecting  on  Mo  Udall's 
career,  I  would  speak  for  my  father  as 
well,  because  they  did  serve  together 
on  the  committee. 

I  think  I  first  really  became  aware  of 
Mo  Udall  when  I  won  the  moot  court 
competition  in  law  school  and  I  won  a 
copy  of  "Udall  on  Evidence,"  which  at 
that  time  was  the  law  book  one  used  to 
learn  the  law  of  evidence  if  one  wanted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Arizona,  be- 
cause Mo  Udall  had  been  a  trial  lawyer. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  able  to 
listen  to  some  tapes  of  his  and  aspired 
to  be  as  eloquent  and  as  convincing  as 
Mo  Udall  was  that  day  when  he  was  in 
court  and  I  heard  him  argue  an  auto- 
mobile case. 

So  Mo's  abilities  were  significant  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
even  though  that  is,  of  course,  what  we 
are  reminded  of  here. 

I  thought  that  some  of  the  comments 
from  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  [Mr.  Jim  Kolbe],  were 
pertinent  when  he  talked  about  the 
Udall  family  having  its  roots  or,  one 
might  even  say,  tentacles  grasped 
around  all  of  us.  In  one  way  or  another 
we  are  all  connected  with  that  ubiq- 
uitous family.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. One  of  my  former  law  partners, 
Nick  Udall,  tried  to  explain  to  me  his 
relationship  with  Mo.  He  said  they 
were  cousins,  but  once  he  went  beyond 
that,  I  got  very  confused  about  how  all 
these  Udalls  fit  together.  They  were  a 
family,  however.  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, liberal  or  conservative,  which 
stuck  together,  and  they  are  one  of  Ar- 
izona's great  families.  Mo  Udall  will  be 
remembered  in  that  way  as  well,  again 
not  just  for  his  service  in  Congress  but 
for  having  been  one  of  that  great  pio- 
neer family  of  Udalls,  and  I  am  sure 
their  name  will  continue  to  live  on  for 
a  long  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  I  should 
blush  to  say  that  my  campaign  chair- 
man fi-om  the  beginning  of  my  service 
in  Congress  as  a  Republican  is  Dick 
Udall,  another  one  of  Mo's  cousins,  and 
I  am  sure  Mo  is  chuckling  at  that 
today.  I  suspect  also  that  Mo  would  be 
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the  thing  that  I  will 
all  about  Mo,  since  his  po- 
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conversation.  Mo  Udall  was  asked  how 
he  would  like  to  be  remembered.  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  the  Members 
what  he  said.  He  said: 

I  would  hope  that  in  Arizona  people  would 
think  of  me  as  somebody  who  cared  about 
the  land  deeply,  who  left  a  legacy  of  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  and  resource  poli- 
cies that  give  future  generations  some  idea 
of  what  kind  of  love  of  the  land  and  environ- 
ment that  I've  always  felt. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  tribute  to 
a  man.  particularly  who  accomplished 
so  much  to  achieve  those  goals,  than  to 
say  that  Mo  Udall  will  indeed  be  re- 
membered for  that,  and  as  we  acknowl- 
edge his  efforts  in  those  areas  today, 
future  generations  will  not  only  re- 
member him  for  his  successes  in  that 
area  but  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  those  successes. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  the  primary 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  a 
newspaper  that  frequently  disagreed 
with  Mo  Udall  on  a  lot  of  policies,  edi- 
torialized not  too  long  ago  about  Mo 
Udall,  and  here  is  how  they  concluded 
an  editorial  about  "the  end  of  an  era," 
as  they  described  it:  "Clearly  Mr.  Udall 
achieved  that  and  more."  speaking  of 
the  legacy  that  he  wished  to  be  remem- 
bered for.  "His  distinguished  example 
in  gentle  word  and  historic  deed  set  a 
standard  for  public  service.  In  riding 
into  the  sunset.  Mr.  Udall  carries  the 
heartfelt  admiration  of  all  Arizonans. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  too,  wish  him  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  his  remarks 
and  for  joining  us  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  just 
say.  probably  in  contravention  of 
House  rules,  because  I  am  not  supposed 
to  address  somebody  directly,  but  I  will 
take  my  chances.  "Mo,  don't  forget  us, 
because  we  certainly  will  not  forget 
you." 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirement 
of  Morris  Udall  is  a  change  that  will  not  only 
affect  the  people  of  Arizona's  SecorxJ  District, 
but  a  change  that  will  have  a  long-lasting  ef- 
fect on  the  Institution  of  the  House  of  ReF>- 
resentatives. 

Very  few  individuals  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  have  amassed  such  an  impressive 
record  of  public  service  as  Mo.  He  has  led 
battles  for  campaign  finance  reform,  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
protectors  of  the  environment. 

Despite  frail  health  and  personal  hardships. 
Mo  will  always  be  rememtjered  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  a  man  with  a  joke,  a  funny  story,  or  a 
smile  for  his  colleagues.  Few  Members  of 
Congress  can  claim  to  have  as  many 
friends — both  Democrat  and  Republican — as 
Mr.  Udall.  And  few  Members  can  claim  to 
have  consistently  risen  above  petty  politrcs  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  Nation  as  Mr.  Udall. 

When  such  a  revered  Member  leaves  office, 
I  feel  it  is  appropnate  that  younger  Members, 
such  as  myself,  took  at  the  legacy  he  has  left 
and  try  to  learn  from  it.  Clearly,  some  impor- 
tant lessons  can  t>e  learned  from  Mr.  Udall. 
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These  include  the  lesson  that  your  opponent 
one  day  can  be  your  ally  the  next;  that  humor 
can  bring  us  together,  even  in  the  most  trying 
of  times;  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  that 
people,  their  needs,  arxj  this  Earth  we  live  on, 
should  come  before  partisan  bickering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968  the  easternmost  point 
in  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  was  named  Udall 
Point  in  honor  of  Mo's  brother  Stewart,  who 
also  served  in  this  Chamber  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  1989,  the  westernmost  point 
in  Guam  was  named  "Udall  Point"  in  honor  of 
Mo.  I  can  think  of  no  rrxjre  fitting  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  so  much  time  and  en- 
ergy to  preserving  the  beauty  and  wildemess 
of  our  Nation,  than  to  have  its  two  most  dis- 
tant points  bear  his  family  name.  His  relent- 
less efforts  to  protect  the  environment  have 
had  an  impact  on  each  park,  forest,  and  wet- 
land in  between. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  fortunate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  had  such  a  brilliant  and 
dedicated  public  sen/ant  as  Mr.  Udall.  And  we 
are  fortunate  for  having  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  Mo  and  have  his  model  as  a  legis- 
lator to  emulate. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  our  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  de- 
voted and  tieloved  public  servant,  and  a  dear 
personal  friend.  Representative  Monis  Udall. 

When  future  historians  examine  the  history 
of  Congress  during  the  mid  to  late  20th  cen- 
tury period.  Mo  Udall  will  tse  rememt)ered  for 
his  significant  impact  on  the  Congress.  He 
was  a  giant  of  a  legislator. 

Morris  Udall  was  an  effective  legislator  who 
overcame  many  physical  hardships  in  order  to 
serve  his  Nation.  Mo  never  failed  to  be  far- 
sighted  in  his  policies.  Mo's  continuous  and 
vigorous  sup>port  for  environmental  conserva- 
tion is  well  known.  Mo  Udall  is  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  huge  tracts  of  land  whrch 
will  be  available  for  future  generations.  FnerxJs 
of  the  environment  will  long  lament  the  res- 
ignation of  this  environmental  champion. 

Mo's  career  has  been  marked  with  several 
other  legislative  accomplishments.  He  was  a 
pivotal  force  in  passing  the  1974  campaign  fi- 
nance law  arxJ  the  Civil  Service  Reform  of 
1978.  Mo  also  ran  a  fine  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1976.  Although  Mo  failed  to  be 
nominated,  he  returned  to  the  House  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  his  already  impressive  career  in 
Congress. 

As  wonderful  a  legislator  as  Mo  was,  he  is 
much  more  than  a  legislator.  Mo  remains  a 
friendly,  charming  man  whose  warmth  is  urv 
forgettable.  We  will  all  remember  his  quick  wit 
and  funny  stories.  It  is  a  tribute  in  itself  that 
Mo  was  able  to  remain  jovial  even  after  con- 
tracting Parkinsons  disease.  He  fought  against 
great  odds  to  remain  a  productive  Member  of 
Congress,  arxJ  there  is  no  question  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  Members  in  re- 
cent memory.  His  30  years  of  servrce  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Mo  was  and  remains,  even 
today,  a  leader.  A  man  who  has  always  been 
able  to  inspire  others  in  t>oth  his  thoughts  and 
acttons,  Mo  Udall  has  impacted  all  of  us  who 
have  had  thie  pleasure  of  serving  beskje  him. 
I  am  saddened  to  say  goodbye.  Thank  you, 
Mo,  for  30  fine  years  of  dedrcated  service.  We 
will  all  miss  you. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mo  and  I  go  t»ack 
a  good  many  years,  and  his  leaving  the  House 
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truly  is  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House,  and  the  country. 

Mo  is  anwng  this  institution's  most  highly  re- 
spected Members.  He  earned  that  respect 
ttirough  decades  of  public  service  marked  by 
selfless  concern  and  action  on  behalf  of  his 
native  State,  his  country,  and  this  Congress. 

The  Udall  legacy  is  diverse  and  one  which 
will  touch  many  people  for  years  to  come.  And 
as  important  as  the  tangible  successes  of  his 
career,  so  too  is  the  intangible  means  he  went 
about  achieving  his  goals.  Mo  employed  just 
the  right  mix  of  determination,  wit,  and  humility 
to  buitd  coalitions  to  resolve  issues,  no  matter 
how  great  or  how  small.  It  is  a  formula  from 
which  we  could  all  learn. 

Mo's  retirement  is  a  tremerxJous  loss  of  a 
leader  in  the  House  and  Arizona  and  to  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  country.  Although 
we  didn't  always  agree  on  the  issues,  we've 
worked  well  together  over  the  past  14  years, 
and  I  feel  fortunate  to  be  among  those  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  to 
call  him  a  friend. 

Mo  and  the  family  are  in  my  thoughts  and 
prayers.  I  thank  him  for  an  outstanding  career 
and  wish  him  well. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order,  the  life, 
character  and  public  service  of  Morris 
K.  Udall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAFETY,  RESPECT,  AND  JUSTICE 
FOR  THE  POLICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Campbelx,] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  on  a  different 
topic,  but  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  my 
remarks  following  that  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  Mo  Udall,  by  adding  my  own 
words,  that  it  has  been  an  honor  to 
have  him  as  a  colleague,  and  to  say 
that  the  first  gift  given  to  me  by  my 
predecessor  was  a  copy  of  Mo  Udall 's 
book,  'The  Job  of  a  Congressman."  He 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  however,  to 
speak  on  a  different  topic,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  safety,  respect,  and  jus- 
tice for  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
us  as  police  officers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  my  State  of  California.  I 
want  to  speak  to  this  topic  in  three 
categories  because  there  are  bills  be- 
fore this  Congress  that  deal  with  these 
three  topics — safety,  respect,  and  jus- 
tice. 

Safety:  When  we  send  our  police  men 
and  women  out  on  the  line  to  defend  all 
our  interests,  to  protect  us  from  harm. 


the  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  take  from  the  criminals  they  are 
facing  the  most  dangerous  weapons 
that  are  used  against  them.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  support  the 
Brady  bill,  H.R.  7.  It  is  a  sensibile  ap- 
proach whose  time  has  come. 

The  Brady  bill  has  received  signifi- 
cant support,  and  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  one 
in  particular  who  has  supported  it, 
Dewey  Stokes,  the  national  president 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  He  has 
been  acting  not  only  on  behalf  of  his 
own  organization  but  on  behalf  of  all 
those  who  every  day  are  on  the  streets 
fighting  crime,  putting  their  own  lives 
at  risk  for  us. 

D  1430 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Stokes'  letter: 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  the  po- 
sition of  responsible  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations is:  H.R.  7  will  save  the  lives  of  both 
civilians  and  police,  and  will  provide  the  cop 
on  the  street  with  yet  another  important 
tool  with  which  to  fig-ht  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Stokes'  let- 
ter to  me. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Pouce. 

Columbus,  OH.  April  30,  1991. 
Hon.  Tom  Campbell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom  Campbell:  On  behalf  of  the 
221,000  members  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  (NFOP),  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  law  enforcement  professionals  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  contacting  you  to  urge 
your  support  for  HR  7,  the  so-called  "Brady 
Bill." 

Police  organizations  such  as  the  NFOP 
have  long  been  strong  advocates  of  federal 
legislation  requiring  reasonable  amounts  of 
time  for  the  conducting  of  background 
checks  on  prospective  purchasers  of  hand- 
guns. States  where  similar  requirements  are 
in  effect  have  consistently  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  substantial  crime  deterrent 
inherent  in  the  implementation  of  these 
statutes.  Although  enactment  of  the  Brady 
legislation  would  not  be  the  complete  answer 
to  keeping  handguns  away  from  the  criminal 
element,  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  what 
the  position  of  responsible  law  enforcement 
organizations  is:  KB,  7  will  save  the  lives  of 
both  civilians  and  police,  and  will  provide 
the  cop  on  the  street  with  yet  another  im- 
portant tool  with  which  to  fight  crime. 

On  a  related  point,  let  me  also  reiterate 
the  belief  of  the  NFOP  that  there  are  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  context  of  criminal  law  re- 
form that  require  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  need  to  streamline 
the  current  habeas  corpus  appeals  process 
along  the  lines  of  the  Powell  Commission 
recommendations,  a  re-examination  of  the 
federal  exclusionary  rule,  the  provision  of 
additional  funding  for  state  and  local  police 
agencies,  the  consideration  of  alternative 
methods  of  incarceration  ("boot  camps"), 
the  provision  of  educational  opportunities 
for  working  police  officers,  and  Increased  at- 
tention to  the  problems  posed  by  juvenile 
gangs. 

Omnibus  crime  control  packages  have  been 
traditionally  placed  on  the  Congressional 
agenda  only  during  election  years.  It  is  cer- 
tainly heartening  to  see  a  serious  review  of 
criminal  law  reforms  so  early  in  the  legisla- 


tive session  and  1  hope  that  such  a  develop- 
ment bodes  well  for  the  eventual  enactment 
of  these  changes. 

If  I  can  provide  additional  materials  or  If 
you  require  clarification  of  any  of  the  points 
mentioned  herein,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  directly. 
With  kind  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Dewey  R.  Stokes, 
National  President,  Grande  Lodge,  FOP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  pass  this  bill 
out  of  fairness  and  out  of  respect  for 
the  safety  of  the  police  men  and  women 
of  our  country. 

I  also  spoke  of  respect.  Let  me  speak 
of  respect  for  the  police  officer  who,  in 
the  functioning  of  his  or  her  duty,  ob- 
tains evidence — evidence  that  shows 
the  grullt  of  an  individual  criminal,  evi- 
dence that  was  obtained  in  good  faith 
by  a  police  officer  trying  to  do  his  or 
her  job,  evidence  that,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  a  technicality,  is  kept  from 
being  used  in  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  that  criminal. 

Where  a  police  officer  has  made  a 
mistake  in  good  faith,  there  seems  to 
me  no  reason  why  the  evidence  that 
person  has  obtained  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  conviction  of  the 
criminal  defendant,  unless  it  be  that 
the  evidence  itself  is  not  trustworthy. 
So  I  also  rise  in  strong  support  of  a  re- 
vision by  statute  of  our  so-called  exclu- 
sionary rule,  so  that  where  evidence  is 
obtained,  for  example  in  the  Instance 
of  an  officer  who  does  not  obtain  a  war- 
rant because  he  or  she  thought  in  good 
faith  that  there  were  the  appropriate 
exigent  circumstances,  or  where  a  war- 
rant having  been  obtained  had  a  tech- 
nical flaw  in  it,  that  that  evidence  be 
allowed  in  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  strongly  for 
civil  liberties,  but  we  are  not  here 
speaking  about  an  intentional  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  one  of  our  police 
officers.  Where  the  error  was  inadvert- 
ent, it  seems  to  me  nothing  is  served, 
except  to  let  a  guilty  person  free,  and, 
hence,  we  should  reverse  the  applica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  third  topic  I  spoke  of  was  jus- 
tice. Our  police  officers  have  under- 
taken this  job,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one, 
because  they  have  an  abiding  commit- 
ment to  justice.  Lord  knows  it  is  not 
for  the  pay.  We  do  not  pay  our  police 
officers  half  enough  for  the  type  of 
work  they  do.  But  they  are  engaged  in 
protecting  us  and  in  seeing  that  justice 
is  done. 

They  are  the  first  and  the  most  im- 
portant link  in  our  scheme  of  criminal 
justice  in  this  country.  Justice  in- 
volves consideration  for  the  victims  of 
crime  as  well  as  for  the  criminals 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  one  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Robert  Alton  Harris. 
This  case  is  from  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  the  facts  of 
this  case  as  presented  to  me  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
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In  1978.  whil4 
tence  for 
Alton  Harris 
to  use  in  a  bank 
approached  two 
who  were  sitting: 
They  forced 
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he  wouldn't 
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Harris  told  both  boys 
them  if  they  walked  away 
agreed  not  to  identify  him. 
away.  Harris  shot  one  boy  re- 
back.  After  a  chase  Harris 
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Robert    Alton    Harris 
Ten  yeai^  have  now 
was  convicted  and  sen- 
Twelve  habea  corpus  pe- 
taken. 
justice  requires  speedy 
up  for  the  rights  of 
their  lives  on  the  line 
the  police  officers,  and 
crimes  and  their  fami- 


FREEDOM  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PoSHARD).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutei  \. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  up  for  the  taxpayers  of 
Tomorrow  has  been  des- 
ignated by  tie  National  Tax  Founda- 
tion as  Nati<  nal  Tax  Freedom  Day.  I 
am  wearing  u  button  that  says  "May 
8."  That  is  tlie  date  on  which  prior  to 
that  date  every  single  dollar  that  indi- 
viduals in  th;s  country  earn  in  income 
goes  directly  to  pay  Federal  and  State 
and  local  taxss.  It  is  only  after  May  8 
that  we  start  earning  money  to  provide 
for  our  own  n  jeds. 

Mr.  Speake ',  this  is  the  latest  day  in 
the  history  o:  the  United  States.  It  was 
3  days  ago  las  t  year.  May  5. 

Mr.  Speake  ■,  in  1929  people  worked  52 
minutes  out  of  an  8-hour  day  to  pay 
their  taxes;  it  1940,  they  worked  1  hour 
and  29  minutfcs  out  of  an  8-hour  day  to 
pay  their  taxes:  in  1950.  2  hours  2  min- 
utes; in  1960  2  hours  22  minutes;  in 
1970,  2  hours  !  4  minutes;  in  1980,  2  hours 
39  minutes;  and  in  1990,  they  worked  2 
houiv  44  min  ates  out  of  an  8-hour  day 
just  to  pay  tt  eir  taxes. 

In  1990  and  1991  that  does  not  count 
all  the  expenditures  that  Government 
made.  That  2  hours  and  44  minutes  only 
counts  the  actual  revenues  collected, 
because  that  is  the  taxes  we  pay.  It 
does  not  coui  it  the  close  to  $400  billion 
deficit  that  i?e  are  going  to  have  this 
year.  That  bi  1  is  going  to  be  paid  much 


later  by  myself  and  my  children  and 
your  children. 

So  if  one  looks  over  the  past  couple 
of  decades,  while  we  have  only  in- 
creased since  1970  to  1980  a  matter  of  10 
minutes  out  of  the  8-hour  day,  that 
number  is  really  dramatically  much 
more.  In  fact,  if  you  threw  in  that 
extra  amount,  I  am  sure  we  would  be 
well  over  3  hours,  working  just  to  pay 
for  government  and  government  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  American 
will  work  121  days  to  satisfy  his  gov- 
erimient's  appetite.  Mississippi  had  the 
earliest  date.  It  was  April  24,  which 
was  114  days.  New  York  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  the  latest  date, 
May  26.  If  one  lives  in  those  areas,  that 
is  your  Tax  Freedom  Day,  146  days  out 
of  the  year. 

Today  is  Pennsylvania's  Taix  Free- 
dom Day.  May  7,  the  State  I  hail  from. 
That  will  quickly  go  up  as  we  face  a 
close  to  X2  to  S3  billion  deficit  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  taxes  are 
scheduled  to  go  up  and  will  go  up,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  ranked  right  up 
there  with  the  top  States  for  paying 
taxes. 

Out  of  that  2  houi^  and  44  minutes,  1 
hour  and  50  minutes  is  taken  to  pay 
just  Federal  taxes.  State  and  local 
taxes  run  around  59  minutes  on  alver- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  bring  this 
up  is  that  it  points  out  that  we  in  gov- 
ernment are  not  doing  a  very  good  job 
at  what  we  all  campaigned  for,  and 
that  is  for  responsible  government,  for 
a  balanced  budget,  for  lower  taxes,  for 
cutting  spending.  The  reason  that  Tax- 
payer Freedom  Day  is  3  days  later  than 
it  was  last  year  was  because  we  passed 
a  budget  last  year  that  increased  taxes 
di-amatically  on  all  of  us,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, we  have  to  work  for  3  more  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  with 
that  tax  increase?  Did  the  budget  defi- 
cit go  down?  No.  Did  it  stay  the  same? 
No.  It  went  up,  for  every  dollar  that  we 
took  in,  we  spent  even  more,  thus 
keeping  in  synchronization  with  what 
we  have  done  every  single  time  in 
American  history  that  we  have  raised 
taxes.  Every  single  time  we  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  raised  taxes,  we 
have  spent  even  more  than  what  we  re- 
ceived in  the  tax  increase. 
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The  answer  is  obvious  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  We  must  cut  and  curb  our 
spending  appetites.  I  rise  on  the  floor 
today  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  and  of  the  public  that  the 
budget  deal  last  year  did  not  solve  the 
problem.  It,  in  fact,  illustrated  that 
the  problem  is  still  here  and  will  con- 
tinue until  we  have  people  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
say  no.  We  cannot  afford  to  mortgage 
our  children's  future,  but  that  we  are 
going  to  stand  up  for  the  future  and 


start  doing  something  about  deficit  re- 
duction. 

I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
came  here  as  a  flrst  term  Member  in 
January  and  asked  to  serve  on  that 
committee  because  I  wanted  to  do 
something  about  the  Federal  budget.  I 
was  the  only  freshman  Member  ap- 
pointed to  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  can  say  sadly  that  I  did  not  have  a 
whole  lot  of  impact  in  that  process.  We 
passed  a  budget  out  of  that  committee 
that,  in  fact,  as  I  said  earlier,  calls  for 
well  over  $300  million,  close  to  $400  mil- 
lion in  deficit  spending. 

Now,  I  fought  against  that  and  I  lost. 
I  will  fight  it  again  next  year  and  the 
year  after,  if  I  am  here. 

It  is  important  to  do  that.  It  is  im- 
portant to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what 
I  think  American  public  wants.  What  I 
had  proposed  in  the  Budget  Committee 
is  not  just  to  fight  and  stand  up 
against  deficit  spending  but  to  have 
the  Budget  Committee  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  entire  budget,  to  start  de- 
bating the  real  Issues,  the  spending  pri- 
orities of  this  country,  to  start  analyz- 
ing the  programs.  That  was  what  the 
Budget  Committee  was  put  in  place  to 
do,  was  to  look  at  the  big  picture,  was 
to  assess  what  this  country's  needs  are 
and  what  its  priorities  are  and  then  put 
them  in  order,  not  fund  them  all  and 
run  deficit  spending,  but  to  put  them 
in  priority  and  put  them  in  order  as  to 
what  is  the  important  thing  for  this 
country,  given  the  revenues  that  we 
have  coming  in. 

I  am  going  to  push  that  debate  vei*y 
hard,  that  we,  as  a  budget  committee, 
take  up  the  responsibility  of  handling 
the  budget  and  not  just  rubber  stamp- 
ing what  has  been  going  on  here  for  the 
past  decade  and  just  continuing  on 
with  the  large  deficits  and  the  spending 
programs.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  any- 
thing. We  are  afraid  to  cut  anything. 
My  goodness,  someone  might  not  vote 
for  us  if  we  cut  something. 

We  need  to  stand  up  and  say,  these 
are  the  priorities  that  face  this  coun- 
try and  this  is  what  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  money  on  and,  as  a  result,  we 
cannot  spend  money  on  what  may  be  a 
worthy  program  but,  frankly,  does  not 
match  up  in  comparison  to  what  this 
other  program  is.  We  have  to  start 
doing  that. 

The  only  way  you  can  make  those  de- 
cisions, other  than  with  a  purely  politi- 
cal basis,  is  to  get  the  information  in 
that  conunittee,  become  professional- 
ized and  start  dealing  with  the  level  of 
debate  that  is  necessary  in  that  com- 
mittee to  make  it  happen.  I  made  that 
proposal  then;  I  will  continue  to  make 
it,  that  we,  as  a  budget  committee, 
cannot  continue  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  the  national 
goals  and  priorities. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allard]  is  here,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allard]. 
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Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  jrlelding  me  some  of 
his  time  so  that  I  might  rise  to  speak 
in  support  of  Tax  Freedom  Day. 

The  continuous  increase  in  spending 
by  our  Government  should  be  a  concern 
to  all  of  us.  It  is  outrageous  that  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world  has  no 
better  control  over  its  own  spending. 
Currently,  the  average  American  work- 
er is  paying  greater  than  35  percent  of 
their  total  income  each  year  in  taxes. 
The  Congress  must  work  harder  to  stop 
the  runaway  spending  that  has  placed  a 
burden  on  every  American. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Tax  Freedom  Day  I 
am  showing  my  commitment  to  bring- 
ing taxes  under  control.  I  believe  that 
many  don't  know  that  the  average 
American  worker  has  only  one-eighth 
of  their  income  left  for  savings  after  a 
40-hour  workweek. 

If  we  want  increased  savings  and  con- 
tinued economic  growth  we  need  to 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  tax  burden 
placed  on  each  individual  American. 
We  need  to  look  more  seriously  at  the 
way  Congress  does  business  and  pass  a 
line-item  veto  and  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  If  we  do  not  get  spending 
under  control — today — future  genera- 
tions will  be  faced  with  an  increased 
tax  burden. 

We  also  need  to  stop  the  pork  barrel 
spending  habits  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  Quarterly  spending  adjust- 
ments, a  constitutional  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  and  granting  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  the  line-item  veto  all 
will  serve  as  a  means  to  effectively 
stop  the  monumental  taxation  problem 
that  our  Nation  faces. 

Our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  all  of 
the  wants  of  the  many  special  interests 
we  have  in  America.  We  must  fight  to 
stop  the  irresponsible  use  of  American 
tax  dollars,  and  the  continuous  in- 
creases in  taxes. 

I  Hnd  it  ironic  that  this  is  also  Small 
Business  Week.  Small  business  is  the 
driving  force  of  America's  economy, 
but  also  the  most  sensitive  of  all  areas 
to  tax  increases.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  small  business  to  be  competitive  in 
the  marketplace  when  they  are  contin- 
ually faced  with  tax  increases — this 
limits  their  ability  to  make  capital  in- 
vestments and  improvements  in  their 
quality  of  service. 

America's  greatest  asset  is  its  entre- 
preneurial spirit — we  must  protect  it 
by  lessening  the  tax  burden  on  the 
champions  of  the  American  dream — 
small  businesses. 

Tax  Freedom  Day  for  1991  is  May  8. 
This  means  in  1991  that  every  cent 
earned  by  the  average  worker  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to 
today  will  go  to  satisfy  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes.  I  note  for  the 
record  that  this  is  the  latest  date  ever, 
signifying  an  ever-increasing  burden  on 
every  working  American.  I  believe  it  is 


time  to  start  moving  in  the  direction 
of  fewer  taxes. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
I  would  like  to  say  is  to  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
in  saying  that  I,  too,  hope  that  this  is 
the  latest  national  freedom  day  that 
we  will  see  in  this  country,  at  least  for 
quite  some  time.  My  sense  is  that  that 
is  a  wish  and  a  prayer. 

We  must  begin  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  deficit  spending.  Otherwise,  May 
will  soon  pass  us  by  and  June  will  start 
to  be  our  beckon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  As  I  listen  to  the  discussion 
this  afternoon.  I  am  reminded  that  all 
of  the  money  that  we,  as  Americans, 
have  earned  all  year  goes  to  the  cost  of 
government.  Certainly,  I  think  that  is 
a  scary  thought,  and  a  thought  that  we 
all  should  dwell  upon,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  scary  as  the  prospect  that  I 
see  in  America  today. 

Think  about  the  local  political  sub- 
division that  you  live  in.  It  is  broke. 
Think  about  the  local  school  district 
that  your  kids  go  to  school  in.  It  is 
broke.  Or  the  country  that  you  live  in. 
It  is  broke.  Certainly,  there  are  not 
any  States  among  the  50  that  are  flush 
with  cash  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  more  than  broke.  And  I  am  looking 
for  the  line  of  taxpayers  putting  up 
their  hands  saying,  "Raise  my  taxes.  I 
am  not  paying  enough." 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are 
on  a  collision  course,  government  at  all 
levels  and  the  taxpayers,  and  I  am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  where  we  are  going 
with  this. 

As  we  look  at  this,  the  decision  is 
simple  in  my  mind.  Either  we  give  gov- 
ernment more  money,  the  money  that 
they  need,  the  money  that  they  want, 
they  are  looking  for  all  types  of  ways 
to  raise  revenue,  every  trick  and  gim- 
mick in  the  book,  or  we  can  leave  the 
money  with  taxpayers  to  save  and  in- 
vest as  they  want,  to  help  rebuild  the 
national  capital,  to  spend  as  they 
want,  to  help  rebuild  our  economy. 
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As  I  look  at  those  two  alternative 
sets  of  goups,  I  think  that  the  money 
ought  to  stay  with  the  taxpayers  to 
save  and  invest,  to  spend  as  they 
please,  to  help  our  economy.  As  I  look 
at  what  is  going  on  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  is  tearing  down 
its  centralized  government,  we  in 
America  in  government  at  all  levels 
are  trying  to  harness  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  in  trying  to  continue 
and  expand  a  command  economy,  and  I 
think  that  the  more  that  we  can  do  to 
leave  money  back  at  home  with  the 
people  who  earn  it  and  who  know  best 
how  to  invest  it  and  spend  it,  the  bet- 
ter off  we  will  be  an  Americans. 


Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is 
Tax  Freedom  Day,  the  day  of  the  year  when 
American  taxpayers  start  to  keep  the  money 
they  work  for  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  tax  col- 
lect 

Tax  Freedom  Day  in  1991  comes  128  days 
into  tt>e  year,  meaning  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican will  work  128  days,  from  January  1  until 
tonwrrow,  May  8.  just  to  satisfy  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  obligations,  with  every 
penny  earned  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
going  to  the  tax  collectors. 

This  year's  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  the  latest  in 
history,  coming  4  days  later  than  last  year's. 
Never  have  Americans  had  to  work  so  k>ng 
and  so  hard  just  to  see  the  day  wfien  ttiey 
couM  t}egin  go  woric  for  ttiemselves  and  their 
families. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan research  and  educational  organiza- 
tion, has  tracked  tt>e  trends  in  tax  burdens  on 
Americans  since  1937.  And  nearly  every  year 
since  then,  American  taxpayers  have  had  to 
work  longer  just  to  pay  their  taxes. 

In  1 929,  for  example,  taxpayers  had  fulfilled 
their  tax  responsibilities  by  Fetxuary  9.  Now, 
in  1991,  Tax  Freedom  Day  comes  nearly  3 
months  later.  In  daily  terms,  the  American 
wori(er  must  toil  2  hours  ar>d  49  minutes  of  an 
8-hour  day  to  satisfy  tax  obligations — 5  min- 
utes longer  than  last  year. 

In  light  of  this,  it  would  seem  ttiat  tfie  Fed- 
eral budget  defcit  woukj  t>e  shrinking,  be- 
cause the  Government  is  taking  in  more  reve- 
nue. But  the  deficit  continues  to  ttalkxxi  be- 
cause Congress'  sperxling  habrts  are  out  of 
control.  The  American  people  are  not 
undertaxed;  the  Govemment  simply  over- 
spends. 

The  time  to  txing  some  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
txxlget  process  is  long  overdue.  Corigress 
owes  it  to  the  American  public  to  make  the 
tough  choices  atx>ut  sperxling  ttiat  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility demands.  Cutting  wasteful  Gov- 
emment spending  programs  by  adopting  the 
balanced  k>udget  amendment  and  the  Presi- 
dential line-item  veto  are  simple,  effective 
tools  we  can  use  to  begin  to  txing  l>ack  some 
accountability  to  Federal  spending. 

The  Anf>erk>an  people  work  too  hard  for  their 
nmney  to  have  to  wait  until  May  to  use  it.  I 
look  forward  to  a  time  wtien  Tax  Freedom  Day 
will  be  coming  eariier,  rather  than  later,  each 
year. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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gists, than  in  the  megabucks  world  of  Inter- 
national trade. 

You  thought,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
were  rolling  in  bucks  chiefly  from  their  mas- 
tery of  auto,  electronics  and  other  high  tech 
fields? 

El  wrongo.  On  the  international  scene,  say 
UMC  researchers  Rob  Floyd  and  William 
Hefferman.  6  of  the  top  10  transnational  com- 
panies are  Japanese,  and  "most  of  the  top  10 
have  extensive  holdings  in  food  production 
and  processing." 

Japanese  firms  with  large  agricultural 
holdings  include  Mitsubishi,  Sumitomo, 
Mitsui,  C.  Itoh,  Marubeni,  and  Nissho  Iwal. 

In  looking  at  the  overall  arena  of  inter- 
national agricultural  business  involving 
transnational  companies,  the  Floyd- 
Hefferman  study  also  finds: 

A  small  number  of  companies  control 
major  shares  of  the  food  and  agriculture  in- 
dustries in  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  "putting 
them  in  the  position  to  highly  influence 
prices  and  control  governments." 

Laws  to  control  monopolistic  tendencies  of 
such  businesses  are  "either  fuzzy  or  non-ex- 
istent, especially  at  the  global  level." 

In  the  U.S.,  for  example,  5  companies  ac- 
count for  69  percent  of  the  feed  cattle  slaugh- 
tered, and  87  percent  of  the  processed  beef 
sold  to  stores  and  restaurants.  Just  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  feedlots  feed  71  percent  of  the 
cattle.  Four  companies  produce  45  percent  of 
the  chickens  sold  as  broilers,  and  4  compa- 
nies account  for  45  percent  of  the  pork 
slaughtered. 

"The  economic  impact  of  these  large  cor- 
porations is  truly  astounding,"  Floyd  said. 
"The  largest  firms  are  often  in  a  i)osition  to 
dictate  prices,  limit  industry,  and  effectively 
conceal  their  profit  margins,  if  and  when 
they  wish.  These  same  institutions  are  able 
to  pursue  their  own  interests,  at  the  expense 
of  producers  from  any  single  country,  and 
without  regard  to  national  concerns." 

Further,  he  says,  "It  seems  the  companies 
now  have  the  ability  to  decide  matters  of 
basic  morality  and  social  policy."  The  com- 
panies have  become  so  large  and  powerful,  he 
notes,  "the  possibility  exists  they  can  drive 
small  companies  out  of  business." 

Floyd  and  Hefferman  point  to  the  grain  in- 
dustry in  noting  how  a  few  companies  can 
dominate  a  market.  They  cite  a  report  from 
Feedstuffs  magazine,  showing  that  55  percent 
of  the  world's  grain  storage  capacity  is  con- 
trolled by  10  firms,  and  76.4  percent  of  the 
soybean  processing  is  done  by  only  5  firms. 
Only  2  companies,  Cargill  and  Continental, 
control  about  50  percent  of  global  grain 
trade. 

Cargill,  Floyd  says,  is  the  Number  1  grain 
trader  in  the  world,  and  is  also  the  U.S.'s 
second  largest  soybean  crusher,  fourth  larg- 
est cattle  feeder,  and  third  largest  flour  mil- 
ler. It  also  maintains  top  iwsitions  in  tur- 
keys, feed.  meat.  seed,  orange  juice,  canola 
seed,  and  wheat  breeding. 

In  other  agricultural/food  industries.  Floyd 
and  Hefferman  note,  there  is  "a  definite 
trend"  toward  dominance  by  a  few  firms.  As 
an  example.  153  firms  controlled  95  percent  of 
the  U.S.  broiler  industry  in  1981.  but  by  1990 
only  50  firms  were  left,  and  the  4  largest  con- 
trolled nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  broiler  produc- 
tion. 

"The  poultry  sector  has  been  transformed 
from  independent  growers  and  processors  to 
contract  broiler  farms  and  transnational 
companies,"  Hefferman  said.  "These  compa- 
nies control  not  only  poultry  production,  but 
all  the  processing  and  marketing  efforts  that 
go  with  that  production." 

Today,  Floyd  said,  "it  is  almost  impossible 
to  raise  poultry  without  contracting  with 


large  firms,  or  to  sell  grrain  for  the  world 
market  without  using  transnational  market- 
ing. It  is  also  nearly  impossible  to  apply  fer- 
tilizer or  pesticides  not  made  by  a  subsidiary 
of  a  multicompany  conglomerate." 

Hefferman  said  the  giant  agricultural 
firms  are  narrowing  production  to  fewer 
areas  of  the  world  and.  In  time,  "only  the 
low  cost  producing  areas  of  the  globe  will  be 
used  for  mass  production."  For  example,  he 
noted,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  produce  poultry 
in  Thailand  or  Indonesia  than  in  Japan,  the 
U.S.,  or  the  United  Kindgom.  Likewise,  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  produce  beef  in  Argentina 
and  Peru  than  in  U.S.  or  Australian  feedlots. 

It  is  much  more  profitable  for  a 
transnational  company  to  pay  $2  or  S3  a  day 
for  workers  In  Malaysia  than  to  pay  $7  or  $8 
an  hour  for  workers  in  the  U.S." 

As  these  large  firms  gain  more  control 
over  all  phases  of  the  food  systems,  Floyd 
and  Hefferman  say,  independent  producers 
will  have  to  become  formally  tied  to  the 
larger  system.  And,  they  say,  laws  to  protect 
small  firms  against  transnational  companies 
are  not  effective,  or  are  Inconsistent.  "In 
some  countries,  monopoly  laws  don't  exist  or 
are  abritrary,"  Floyd  said. 

While  the  emergence  of  these 
transnational  companies  is  "the  ultimate 
sign  of  free  trade,"  Floyd  said,  "we  do  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  them,  or  the  social 
ramifications." 

The  transnational  company  may  be 
the  ultimate  of  free  trade,  but  it  also 
has  a  direct  affect  on  the  culture  of  the 
country.  The  transnationals  now  ac- 
count for  over  20  percent  of  all  adver- 
tising and  their  percentage  is  growing. 

They  not  only  can  set  their  own  mo- 
rality, but  they  can  define  our  culture 
through  the  power  of  advertising,  gifts 
in  charity,  influence  in  legislations, 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

It  is  in  America's  best  interest  to 
note  that  6  of  the  top  10  transnationals 
are  Japanese.  We  must  then  ask  what 
are  the  values  of  those  powerful  compa- 
nies and  what  effect  will  they  have  on 
America's  moral  principles.  As  a  result 
of  the  transnational  trade  policies  are 
we  entering  an  age  where  only  a  few 
Americans  will  prosper?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  we  must  ask  in 
serving  the  American  people  in  this 
current  trade  climate. 

The  strength  of  America  has  been 
and  will  always  be  that  American's 
hold  out  their  hand  to  help  one  an- 
other. It  will  not  be  as  Mr.  Yoshio 
Tersawa,  the  ranking  Japanese  mem- 
ber of  the  World  Bank  Group  stated  in 
Manhattan,  Inc.  Magazine. 

In  replying  to  the  question  of  how 
well  the  Japanese  would  do  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  he  said: 

We  are  not  a  religious  people,  so  we  have 
no  transcendent  precepts  or  principles  that 
bar  us  from  taking  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary. We  can  be  terribly  immoral  if  nec- 
essary. 

He  continued: 

Now,  in  order  to  make  more  money  and  be 
more  competitive,  Japanese  businessmen 
will  do  anything  they  have  to.  There  are  no 
limits.  They  may  talk  about  Americanizing 
their  companies  to  please  their  American 
employees,  but  that  is  not  what  they  really 
do.  Big  Japanese  corporations  are  going  to 
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acquire  big  American  corporations  and  let 
them  run  things  so  that  the  Japanese  owners 
will  not  be  visible. 

The  implications  of  these  remarks 
are  almost  overwhelming:.  Americans 
must  be  vigrilant  that  we  do  not  lose 
our  culture  and  that  under  the  on- 
slaught of  these  companies  we  must 
maintain  our  American  values. 

The  American  people  are  polite, 
friendly  people.  They  have  an  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  fairness,  but  if  pushed 
too  far  they  will  fight  back. 
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Mr.  Kanjorski. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  for  5 
minutes  each  day,  on  today  and  May  8. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  May  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  and  23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  30  minutes  each  day, 
on  May  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16.  and  17. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  May  8. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  on  May  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bereuter,  on  H.R.  479,  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  on  H.R.  1143,  in  the 
House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt,er: ) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lent  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 
Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Bilbray. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Skelton. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

On  May  6.  1991: 
H.J.  R«s.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May   1991   and   May   1992  as   "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  8,  1991,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Person- 
nel), transmitting  the  annual  report  on  ade- 
quacy of  pay  and  allowances  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
1008(a),  1009(0;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  the  com- 
manders of  the  unified  and  specified  combat- 
ant commands  to  pay  for,  or  authorize  pay- 
ment for,  deployment  of  certain  forces  as- 
signed to  their  commands  for  training,  and 
training  with,  the  military  and  other  secu- 
rity forces  of  friendly  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  to 
repeal  sections  2464  and  2466  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  remove  restrictions  on 
contracting  out  core  logistics  functions  and 
certain  depot  maintenance  workload  com- 
petition; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  bidding  systems  to  be  used 
and  tracts  offered  for  each  OCS  lands  lease 
sale  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1337(a)(8);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  ninth  annual  re- 
port of  accomplishments  under  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  app.  2203(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  144.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of 
a  handgun.  (Rept.  102-52).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  248.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
designate  certain  segments  of  the  Niobrara 
River  In  Nebraska  and  a  segment  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
as  components  of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
May  8,  1991,  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
l(n),  rule  X  (Rept.  102-51,  Pt.l).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ROWLAND   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Stenholm.   Mr.   ROBERTS,    Mr.   Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
PosHARD.    Mr.    Synar,    Mr.   Wilson. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,      Mr.      Vander      Jagt,      Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
COMBEST,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.  2229.  A  bill  to  reduce  Infant  mortality 
in  rural,  underserved  areas  by  improving  ac- 
cess to  needed  health  care  services  by  preg- 
nant women;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  COMBEST,  and  Mr. 

WILLIAMS): 

H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
physicians  to  practice  In  rural  areas  and  in 
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•INGUSH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MollohJvn,      Mr.      Stenholm,      Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  mcClos- 
Bruce.    Mr.    Evans.    Mr. 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Row- 
Penny,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Bereu- 
Barrett.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
I.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Com- 
.  La.ncaster.  Mr.  Slattery, 
Hall  of  Texas): 
ill  to  authorize  a  grant  pro- 
rural  health  care  providers 
to  telecommunications  sys- 
irovide  medical   information 
nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
I  nergy  and  Commerce. 
sItenhOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
lER.   Mr.   Barrett.   Mr.   Be- 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mrs.  B'i'RON.  Mr. 
riA|  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Combest, 
E>  erson,     Mr.    English,    Mr. 
At.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hall  of 
^  T.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
McPloskey.   Mr.   Roberts,   Mr. 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Skelton, 
s4\ttehy.     Mr.     Swett,     Mr. 
Mr.     Vander     Jagt.     Mrs. 

.CANOtlCH,  Mr.  WlLUAMS.  Mr.  WiL- 

Boucher,  and  Mr.  Payne  of 


ill  to  amend  section  4038  of 

Reconciliation  Act  of 

rural    health    medical    edu- 

projects    to    be    con- 

nsortlum  Including  a  rural 

authorize  appropriations  for 

projects    not   reimbursed 

program;  to  the  Commit- 

Commerce. 

ROBERTS   (for   himself.   Mrs. 

Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 

Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Thomas  of 

Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  English, 

E,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Johnson 

Dakota,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 

Mr.  Berelter.   Mr.  Nich- 

Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Barrett, 

Mr.    Gunderson.    Mr. 

Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Rogers, 

of     Missouri,     Mrs. 

ir.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 

.'  TTERY,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 

il^iams): 

bill    to   amend   the    Public 

Act    to    provide    grants    to 

creation  or  enhancement  of 

lir  transport  of  rural  victims 


of  medical  emergencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,     Mr.     Vander     Jagt,     Mrs. 
VucANOviCH.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Lancaster). 
H.R.    2235.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  modify  the  require- 
ment that,  in  expending  amounts  received 
under  the  program  of  block  grants  regarding 
alcohol   and   drug   abuse.    States   expend   a 
specified  percentage  for  certain  purposes  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  intravenous  drug 
abuse;    to   the   Committee   on    Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ENGUSH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming.   Mr.   Poshard.   Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Al- 
exander,   Mr.    Combest,    Mr.    Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Williams). 
H.R.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    rural    health    leadership    edu- 
cation programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    POSHARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  iioucHER.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Kopetski.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  mol- 
lohan.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lancaster,   Mr.  Slat- 
tery. and  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia): 
H.R.    2237.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural  Mental  Health,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Connmlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ENGLISH   (for   himself,    Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH.       Mr.       MOLLOHAN,       Mr. 

Stenhol.m.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    Bruce,    Mr. 
Evans.   Mr.   Johnson   of  South   Da- 
kota. Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.    Barrett.    Mr.    Skelton,    Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.   Swett,   Mr.   Rogers, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.    DoRGAN   of  North    Dakota,    Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mrs.  Byron): 
H.R.    2238.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  that,  In  the  re- 
port required  in  section  308  regarding  the 
health  of  the  nation's  people,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  a  description  and  analysis  by 
urban  and  rural  area  of  certain  health  statis- 
tics; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.    Mr.    Frank   of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.   English,   Mr.   McDermott,   Mr. 
Rowland,   Mr.   Skelton,   Mr.   Sten- 
holm, and  Mrs.  B'yron): 
H.R.    2239.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  protections 
from  legal  liability  for  certain  health  care 
professionals  providing  services  pursuant  to 


such  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bruce,    Mr.    Hall    of    Texas,    Mr. 
PENNY.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Mr.  Lancaster): 
H.R.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  con- 
ducting certifications  for  providers  of  serv- 
ices under  the  medicare  program  to  provide 
due  process  protections  to  institutions  sub- 
ject to  such  certifications,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DANNEMEYER   (for   himself, 
Mr.   Ballenger,   Mr.   Bateman,   Mr. 
BoEHNER,   Mr.  Bunning,   Mr.   Coble, 
Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Delay,    Mr.    Dornan    of   California, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mrs.    Johnson    of   Connecticut.    Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.   Livingston,   Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  penny,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Schulze, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Gallo, 
and  Mr.  James): 
H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  require  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  use  the  spending  levels 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  (without  adjust- 
ment for  Inflation)  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  each  new  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
clearly  identify  spending  increases  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next  fiscal  year;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   of   California,    Mr.    Obey.    Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.R.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
working  families  by  providing  a  refundable 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  for  children  and  by  increasing 
the  earned  income  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
JHDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY; 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  to 
the  Commitc*e  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     ENGEL     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Weiss.   Mr.   Serrano. 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.   Manton,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,   Mr.   SCHUMER.   Mr.    Payne  of 
New       Jersey.        Mr.        ROE.        Mr. 
TORRICELLI.     Mr.     Vento.     and     Mr. 
Bustamante): 
H.R.   2244.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  abro- 
gate residential  tenant  contracts  and  leases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  to  provide  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  individuals  with  disabilities  who  de- 
pend on  trained  animals  other  than  seeing- 
eye  dogrs  as  are  provided  to  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  depend  on  seeing-eye  dogs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans"  Affairs  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  strengthen  the  over- 
sight by  the  Secretary  of  Education  of  the 
functioning  of  college  accrediting  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 

H.R.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  milk  price  support 
program  to  the  48  contiguous  States  in  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 

H.R.  2248.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award  of 
the  Purple  Heart  to  former  prisoners  of  war 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  U.  and  the  Korean 
war  for  injuries  received  during  captivity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.R.  2249.  A  bill  to  reduce  social  security 
taxes,  to  repeal  the  outside  earnings  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  receiving  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  and  to  provide  an  inflation  ad- 
justment to  the  income  thresholds  applica- 
ble to  the  income  taxation  of  Social  Security 
benefits;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  2250.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5  and  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  any 
child  who  is  Ineligible  for  survivor  annuity, 
life  Insurance,  or  health  benefits  coverage 
under  such  titles  because  of  being  married 
may  qualify  for  such  coverage  if  that  mar- 
riage is  terminated  by  reason  of  death,  an- 
nulment, or  divorce;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  permit  certain  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN: 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  safeguard  crime  victims"  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BORSKI): 

H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  in  any 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  appropriations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  and  for  urban  mass 
transportation  programs  for  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  1995,  and  1996,  the  ratio  of  funding 
for  urban  mass  transportation  programs  to 
Federal-aid  highway  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction projects  should  be  not  less  than  SI 
to  J4;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon): 

H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Tibet, 
including  those  areas  incorp>orated  into  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Sichuan.  Yunnan. 
Gansu.  and  Qinghai,  is  an  occupied  country 
under  established  principles  of  international 
law  whose  true  representatives  are  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Government  in  Exile 
as  recognized  by  the  Tibetan  people;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mrs.  VucANOviCH,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.    WILSON.    Mr.    McCloskey.    Mr. 
PosHARD.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  ENGLISH,  Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Barrett.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.    DORGAN   of  North   Dakota,   Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  NussLE,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia): 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  should  further  explore 
and  expand  options  for  shared  services;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

100.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  raw  sewage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

101.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  economic 
benefits  provided  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.'  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
McNULT\-.  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  MCMiLLEN  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr. 

TRAXLER. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  DERRICK  and  Mr.  FOGUETTA. 
H.R.  418:  Mr.  STUDDS  and  Ms.  Snowe. 
H.R.   543:   Mrs.   COLLINS  of  Michigan,   Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 
H.R.  614:  Mrs.  BOXER. 
H.R.  652:  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan. 
H.R.    681:    Mr.    OXLEY.    Mr.    HORTON,    Mr. 

MFUME,    Ml-.    DANNEMEYER,    Mr.     JEFFERSON. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
HERGER.    Mr.    ECKART.     Mr.     Fields.    Mr. 
CUNNINGHA.M.  Mr.   Skeen.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
H.R.   702:   Mr.   Cox   of  California  and  Mr. 

ZIMMER. 

H.R.  706:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  785:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Feighan,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  830:  Mrs.  COLONS  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Downey. 
H.R.  960:  Mr.  MARLENEE. 
H.R.  967:  Mr.  Nichols. 
H.R.  975:  Mr.  VENTO. 


H.R.   1081:   Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  abercrombie. 
H.R.  1134:  Mr.  HYDE. 
H.R.  1155:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER,  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  FRANKS  Of 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Herger.  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  G088. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Horn. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Moor- 
head. Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ka- 
sicH,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Luken.  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1308:  Mr.  SISISKY. 

H.R.  1363:  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  MFUME.  and  Mr. 
Moran. 

H.R.  1388:  Mr.  MiNETA  and  Mr.  MORAN. 

H.R.  1408:  Ms.  NORTON  and  Mr.  DELLUMS. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  and 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER  and  Mr. 
Costello. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Zimmer.  and  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee. 

H.R.  1503:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  de  Lugo  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  DYMALLY,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  1504:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  FROST  and  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  IRELAND,  Mr.  GEREN  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
RUNNING.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Low- 
ery  of  California.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
Schiff. 

H.R.  1633:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  B^-ron.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  ESPY.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  ROE.  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Schumer. 
and  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  PARKER,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 

RIGGS. 

H.R.  1722:  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  1744:  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  JAMES.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1753:  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  WELDON.  Mr. 
DoOLrrTLE,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kyl.  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  1775:  Mr.  HUGHES. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  HUGHES. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  MFUME. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  BUNNINO,  Mr.  HERGER.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
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Mr 


chusetts.      Mr 
McGrath.   Mr. 
Mr.  LIPINSKI 
ARMEY,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1970:  Ms. 

H.R.  2027:  Mr. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  95: 
Ramstad,  Mr 
Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  171: 
PUSTER.  Mr.  Sy? 

H.J.  Res.  174: 

H.J.  Res.   217 
Mr.  SISISKY,  Mr 
DE  LA  Garza. 
Hayes  of 
and  Mr.  Mfume 

H.J.  Res.  220: 
Mr.  Hunter. 
Gilchrest,  Mr 

ZIMMER.  Mr 

sey.  Mr.  Hayes 


ESPY.     Mr.     Petri,     Mr. 

TRAFICANT,    Mr.    SUNDQUIST, 

.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

ZiMMER. 

tAPTUR  and  Mr.  Dellums. 
3eFazio. 

3EREUTER. 

At.  Leach.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
E^JGEL,  Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  and  Mr. 


Louis  ana 


Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr. 
AR,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

.  ElMERSON. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Vento. 

,  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 

Fawell,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  roe. 


Mr 


>;r 


Mr 


Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  GINGRICH, 

Klug,   Mr.   NICHOLS,   Mr. 

SUNDQUIST,   Mr.   P.«CON,   Mr. 

Ga^lo.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
f  Louisiana,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
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Machtley,  Mr.  NussLE,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  235:  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus. Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  BORSKI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Skaggs, 
Mr.  Dooley.  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Santorum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 


Pelosi,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.  Res.  113:  Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.  Res.  130:  Mr.  VALENTINE,  Mr.  TORRES, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  SCHIFF,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Klug,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr. 
kopetski,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows; 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Goss. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRAYER 

The  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his 
commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set 
thee  on  high  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
Earth:  And  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
on  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt 
harken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God. — Deuteronomy  28:1-2. 

Almighty  God,  forgive  us  for  our  lack 
of  diligence  in  listening  to  Your  voice. 
We  so  easily  stray  away  from  true 
righteousness  in  our  efforts  to  balance 
rights,  legal  technicalities,  and  politi- 
cal expediency.  Help  us  to  see  the  con- 
sequences of  compromise  with  the 
pragmatic. 

You  have  blessed  us  with  blessings 
beyond  what  we  have  rightfully  earned 
or  merited.  Help  those  in  the  Senate 
who  labor  to  legislate  what  is  right. 
Help  them  to  hear  and  to  harken  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  that  we  and  our  be- 
loved children  might  experience  and 
thankfully  appreciate  future  blessings 
rather  than  the  consequences. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  only 
wise  God,  be  blessing  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered 12  days  ago,  at  9:30  this  morning 
the  Senate  is  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  117,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  relating 
to  agricultural  export  credit  guaran- 
tees to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  is  Senator  Dole.  In- 
terest in  the  matter  was  expressed  by 
Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator  Brad- 
ley, both  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, no  amendments  to  the  resolution 
are  in  order.  Three  hours  of  debate  are 
scheduled,  with  1  hour  under  the  con- 
trol each  of  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
DeConcini  and  Senator  Bradley,  and  a 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  resolution 
is  scheduled  to  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 

Immediately  following  that  vote,  a 
vote  is  scheduled  to  occur  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  429;  that  is  the  retail 
price  maintenance  legislation,  offered 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  principals 
with  respect  to  Senate  Resolution  117 
are  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT 
GUARANTEES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  117,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  administration 
should  expeditiously  and  prudently  act  upon 
the  Soviet  Union's  request  for  agricultural 


export  credit  guarantees  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TWO  STRICKEN  LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
were  duly  concerned  this  past  weekend 
to  learn  that  President  Bush  had  expe- 
rienced "atrial  fibrillation,"  a  sudden 
surge  of  the  electrical  impulses  in  the 
upper  heart  chambers  that  regulate  the 
heartbeat  itself. 

The  physicians'  initial  prognoses  for 
the  President's  full  recovery  of  a  nor- 
mal heartbeat  rate  are  good,  and  for 
that  we  are  all  thankful.  President 
Bush's  return  yesterday  to  the  White 
House  was  a  good  portent,  and  we  are 
all  heartened  to  see  him  resume  part  of 
his  normal  schedule  of  responsibilities. 

Similarly,  I  know  that  our  colleagues 
join  me  in  praying  for  the  full  recovery 
of  our  beloved  Senate  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Halverson,  who  heis  suffered 
a  heart  attack. 

In  the  years  that  Dr.  Halverson  has 
served  as  our  Chaplain,  he  has  made 
lasting  impressions  on  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  are  members  of  the  larger  Sen- 
ate family.  Through  his  unassuming, 
selfless  attitude  and  his  buoyant  spirit. 
Dr.  Halverson  has  positively  affected 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  More  than  a  pastor  to  us.  Dr. 
Halverson  has  been  our  friend,  and  for 
that  and  all  of  his  contributions  to  our 
community  life,  we  are  grateful  and 
thankful.  May  Dr.  Halverson  likewise 
mend  fully  and  resume  quickly  his 
place  among  us. 

I  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BYRD]  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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3  years  ago  in  which  we  followed  a  very 
similar  pattern.  Obviously,  Senator 
Heinz  is  not  with  us,  but  I  think  we  can 
all  be  very  proud  of  the  work  which  he 
did,  and  this  volume  which  is  dedicated 
to  him. 

This  is  entitled  "Project  88/Round 
n."  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  naming  it  Project  88  was  to 
develop  various  models  for  whoever 
might  become  President  in  1988.  This  is 
called  Project  88/Round  II:  Incentives 
for  Action:  Designing  Market-Based 
Environmental  Strategies. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I,  again,  raised  the 
funds,  and  Professor  Stavins  was,  for 
the  second  time,  the  coordinator  of  the 
Project  88/Round  II  Program.  We 
worked  with  some  140  environmental 
leaders,  people  in  Government  and  the 
private  sector  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  coming  out  with 
Project  88/Round  II,  which  I  am  releas- 
ing today  and  which  is  dedicated  to 
Senator  Heinz. 

As  the  first  Project  88  was  taking  a 
broad  sweep  across  some  36  environ- 
mental issues,  what  we  have  done  in 
Round  II  is  to  pick  three:  solid  and  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  recycling,  public 
lands,  and  global  warming.  We  have  fo- 
cused in  some  detail  on  various  ap- 
proaches that  can  be  used  to  begin  to 
solve,  in  a  more  economic  way,  these 
programs,  these  major  projects  that 
exist  in  the  solid  waste  area,  in  the 
public  lands  area,  and  in  global  warm- 
ing. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  things  we  might  do.  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  together  introduced  four 
bills  related  to  solid  waste  disposal; 
one  on  newspaper  recycling,  one  on  tire 
recycling,  one  on  lead  acid  batteries, 
and  a  fourth  one  on  used  oil.  In  each 
one  of  these  areas,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  attempted  to  design  how  you  can 
create  markets  for  these  products. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  for  us  to  put 
our  newspapers  on  the  curbside  and 
have  them  picked  up  separately  if,  in 
fact,  they  end  up  going  into  the  same 
landfill  because  there  is  no  market  for 
recycled  paper.  Legislation  which  we 
have  introduced  tries  to  develop  and 
figure  out  ways  in  which  we  can  de- 
velop a  market. 

Public  policy  says  there  should  be  a 
certain  percentage  of  recyclable  paper, 
just  as  we  said  with  acid  rain  we  are 
going  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  public  policy  sets  the 
goal,  and  there  are  various  economic 
ways  of  better  achieving  that  goal. 
There  is  a  similar  approach  for  used 
oil.  To  create  a  market  for  this,  we 
have  been  working  with  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

About  80  percent  of  lead  acid  bat- 
teries are  recycled,  but  we  have  an 
enormous  waste  stream  going  into 
landfills  which  are  dangerous  with 
lead. 

There  are  some  200  million  tires  put 
into  the  waste  stream  every  year.  How 


might  we  go  about  using  the  barrel  or 
two  of  oil  that  is  available  in  fueling 
powerplants  and  recycling  those  in  var- 
ious materials? 

So  we  have  taken  on  a  series  of  is- 
sues. Those  are  just  four  examples. 
Others  are  related  to  how  waste  treat- 
ment might  be  eliminated,  what  kind 
of  incentive  programs  might  be  set  up 
in  the  public  sector  to  make  sure  our 
waste  dumps  are  not  filled  up  rapidly, 
incentives  to  have  smaller  packaging, 
and  for  people  to  be  very  careful  what 
they  put  in  the  waste  streams.  That  in 
turn  backs  up  to  get  manufacturers 
and  packagers  to  be  more  careful  about 
the  products  they  use. 

The  first  part  of  Project  88/Round  n 
relates  to  municipal  and  solid  waste. 
The  second  part  of  it  focuses  on  the 
public  land  in  which  I  think  most  ob- 
servers of  our  national  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  understand  there  are  some 
major  changes  that  have  to  be  made  in 
the  way  in  which  we  manage  our  public 
resources.  We  focus,  in  this,  particu- 
larly on  two  of  those,  Mr.  President. 
My  colleagues  have  heard  me  talk  ex- 
tensively about  these  and  we  have  at- 
tempted various  legislative  initiatives. 
One  of  those  is  related  to  the  Timber 
Program. 

Senator  Fowler  and  I  last  year  and 
the  year  before  had  legislation  to  lower 
the  amount  of  public  money  going  into 
what  are  called  below  cost  timber  sales 
in  which  the  taxpayers  are  effectively 
subsidizing  the  timber  industry  and  the 
timber  industry  in  turn  is  probably 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  beyond 
the  economic  return  to  many  of  our 
public  forests  in  areas  where  timbering 
is  not  economically  viable. 

We  have  various  models  in  here  as  to 
how  that  might  change  and  how  we 
might  ameliorate  the  impacts  on  af- 
fected conununities  that  are  currently 
dependent  on  the  timber  industry;  as 
the  timber  industry  changes,  how 
might  those  impacts  be  limited. 

Second,  we  look  at  water  projects 
and  the  use  of  water  in  the  West  where 
the  prior  appropriations  doctrine 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  people  using 
water  to,  in  effect,  conserve  that 
water.  If  they  conserve  that  water  and 
do  not  use  it,  it  goes  downstream  to 
the  next  user.  Are  there  ways  in  which 
we  can  create  better  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  municipalities  to 
help  pay  agricultural  communities  for 
using  their  water  more  efficiently,  the 
municipality  gets  the  water  that  is 
used,  and  we  do  not  have  situations 
like  we  have  in  most  of  the  West?  Prob- 
ably the  most  favorite  example  is  the 
Chinatown  example  from  the  movie  in 
which  the  Owens  Valley  was  dried  up  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Similar  things  are  happening  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

We  see  the  Arkansas  River  valley 
being  dried  up  as  municipalities  are 
buying  all  the  water  and  transferring  it 
into  municipal  water  systems.  There 
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are  ways  of  doing  this  in  a  more  coop- 
erative fashion  so  we  have  water  from 
municipalities  and  also  can,  through 
much  more  effective  use  of  that  water 
in  agricultural  areas,  keep  those  areas 
in  agricultural  production. 

So  the  public  lands  area  demands  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  We  still  have  a 
lot  more  work  to  be  done,  but  we  have 
developed  a  number  of  ways  of  begin- 
ning to  think  differently  about  the 
public  land  in  Project  88/Round  n. 

The  third  broad  area  we  focus  on,  Mr. 
President,  is  global  warming,  an  issue 
that  is  coming  out  very  rapidly  in  the 
globe.  Despite  the  protestations  of  Mr. 
Sununu  and  Mr.  Darman  in  the  White 
House,  the  problem  is  very  real  and  the 
scientific  community  around  the  world 
is  deeply  alarmed  by  this,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  report  out  about  a  month 
ago  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  chaired  by  former  Senator 
Dan  Evans  in  which  we  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished group  of  scientists  from 
across  the  country  looking  at  the  issue 
of  global  warming. 

In  June  1992,  there  is  going  to  be  the 
most  important  international  con- 
ference on  the  environment  ever  held 
in  the  world,  to  be  held  in  Brazil.  At 
that  conference,  we  will  see  major 
leaders  from  around  the  world,  and  we 
hope  this  administration  chooses  to 
send  more  than  a  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary and  that  we  are  well  represented 
there.  There  will  be  heads  of  state  from 
all  over  the  world  in  Brazil  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1992. 

One  of  the  major  issues  that  will  be 
focused  on  is  the  question  of  green- 
house gas  emissions.  The  chances  are, 
coming  out  of  that  will  be  great  pres- 
sure to  develop  an  agreement  on  green- 
house gas  emissions  overall,  not  only 
carbon  dioxide  but  the  other  gases  that 
are  greenhouse  forcing;  that  if  that 
agreement  comes  about,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  template  in  Project  88/Round  II 
for  how  emissions  trading  and  tech- 
nical transfer  might  occur  between  the 
developed  nations  and  the  developing 
nations.  It  is  a  very  important  concept, 
a  terribly,  terribly  important  sharing 
of  technology  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  world,  and  some- 
thing we  must  do. 

We  have  brought  up  a  number  of 
other  strategies  for  how  the  developing 
world  and  the  developed  world  might 
get  together  and  come  to  agreement 
once  the  political  goal  is  set  that  we 
want  to  limit  greenhouse  gases.  We 
hope  that  happens.  Once  that  decision 
is  made,  how  do  we  go  about  doing  it  in 
the  most  cost-effective  fashion? 

We  also  developed  in  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  program  for  dealing  with  car- 
bon dioxide.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  there  will  be  an 
international  agreement  as  well  on  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions,  much  as  there 
was  in  the  Montreal  protocol  on  the 
emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 


At  the  Montreal  protocol,  a  lot  of  na- 
tions got  together  and  agreed  on  the 
limitation  program.  That  may  happen 
in  the  area  of  carbon  dioxide.  We  have 
developed  in  Project  88/Round  II  a 
number  of  mechanisms  by  which  we 
could  in  the  most  cost-effective  and  eq- 
uitable fashion  reach  the  goal  of  limit- 
ing emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  inter- 
nationally. 

Mr.  President.  Project  88/Round  II  is 
dedicated  to  Senator  Heinz,  who  was  a 
deep  believer  in  the  process  of  taking 
the  disciplines  of  economics  and  the 
signals  of  the  marketplace  and  focus- 
ing them  on  various  environmental 
problems.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to 
release  that  report  today. 

This  issue  of  economic  incentives  has 
very  broad  credibility  across  this  ad- 
ministration. A  number  of  people  in 
OMB  and  the  White  House,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and,  of  course,  at  the  EPA  have 
become  great  fans  in  this. 

We  have  involved  in  this  a  number  of 
people  from  EPA  who  helped  us  put 
this  together.  We  have  a  lot  of  environ- 
mental groups.  Many  who  were  skep- 
tical in  Project  88/Round  I  are  now  in- 
volved in  this. 

A  special  thanks  go  to  the  people 
from  environmental  defense  fund  who 
have  been  particularly  helpful  and  in- 
novative in  working  through  a  variety 
of  innovative  strategies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  Project 
88  in  the  form  of  a  press  release,  a  brief 
description  of  Project  88  and,  finally,  a 
copy  of  the  foreword  and  the  executive 
summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

wiRTH  Unveils  Project  88/Round  II:  Incen- 
tives   FOR    Action:    Designing    Market- 
Based  Environmental  Strategies 
Washington,  DC.— Senator  Tim  Wirth  (D- 
Colo.),  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz  (R-Pa.).   today  released  a 
new  in-depth  study  of  market-based  environ- 
mental protection  strategies  to  prevent  glob- 
al   warming,    address    solid    smd    hazardous 
waste  problems,  and  manage  public  lands. 

Project  88— Round  11,  Incentives  for  Action: 
Designing  Market-Based  Environmental  Strate- 
gies is  the  product  of  more  than  100  contribu- 
tors working  through  Harvard  University's 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  two  Senators. 

"This  report  is  an  attempt  to  put  a  'green 
thumb  on  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand,'" 
said  Wirth,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  and  is  the  author  of  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy  bill. 
"It  looks  in  depth  at  new  approaches  to  deal- 
ing with  three  urgent  environmental  prob- 
lems which  have  eluded  solution  by  tradi- 
tional policy  measures." 

The  report  is  dedicated  to  Senator  Heinz, 
who  was  tragically  killed  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent on  April  4,  1991.  "This  report  is  the  fruit 
of  his  work  and  a  memorial  to  his  contribu- 
tion to  environmental  protection."  Wirth 
said.  "John  Heinz  was  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  finding  better  ways  to  tackle  our  na- 


tion's—and the  world's— environmental  prob- 
lems." 

The  original  Project  88:  Harnessing  Market 
Forces  to  Protect  Our  Environment,  released  in 
December  1988  by  Wirth  and  Heinz,  laid  out 
new  ideas  to  harness  the  powers  of  the  mar- 
ketplace to  apply  to  13  environmental  and 
natural  resource  challenges.  The  report's 
recommendations  were  addressed  to  the  in- 
coming Bush  Administration  and  are  cred- 
ited with  helping  the  President  resolve  the 
long-standing  debate  on  how  to  allocate  re- 
sponsibility for  cleaning  up  emissions  that 
cause  acid  i-ain.  When  introducing  his  Clean 
Air  proposals  at  the  White  House  on  June  12, 
1989.  President  Bush  said,  "Let  me  commend 
Project  88  and  groups  like  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  for  bringing  creative 
solutions  to  long-standing  problems,  for  not 
only  breaking  the  mold,  but  helping  to  build 
a  new  one." 

"Project  88  was  enormously  successful," 
Wirth  said.  "The  report's  impact  can  be  seen 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  President  Bush  signed 
last  year,  in  the  incentives  task  force  set  up 
by  Bill  Reilly  at  EPA,  and  in  the  tremendous 
interest  in  market-oriented  pollution  strate- 
gies shown  by  leaders  in  Canada.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe." 

Where  Project  86  was  a  broad,  conceptual 
examination  of  market-based  environmental 
strategies.  Project  88— Round  11  examines 
three  pressing  environmental  challenges  in 
depth.  The  current  study  looks  closely  at  de- 
signing and  implementing  effective  market- 
based  environmental  strategies  to  address 
these  issues. 

Project  88— Round  11  involved  more  than  100 
experts  from  private  industry,  academla,  en- 
vironmental organizations,  and  government 
agencies.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert 
N.  Stavins.  an  economist  and  professor  of 
public  policy  at  Harvard  University's  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  this  team 
participated  in  this  year-long  effort  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
market-based  strategies  to  fight  global 
warming,  improve  solid  and  hazardous  waste 
management,  and  improve  natural  resource 
management  by  the  federal  government. 
Many  of  these  same  persons  worked  with  Dr. 
Stavins  on  the  first  Project  88  report  under 
the  leadership  of  Senators  Wirth  and  Heinz. 

global  warming 

International  trading  program. — The  report 
concludes  that  an  international  trading  pro- 
gram in  greenhouse  gases  would  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  allocating  the  costs  of  global 
warming  prevention  among  nations.  Under 
an  international  trading  regime,  nations 
would  be  given  individual  targets  and  al- 
lowed to  achieve  them  by  reducing  emissions 
or  purchasing  credits  from  others  who  could 
more  economically  reduce  them. 

The  report  finds  that  this  approach  would 
ensure  that  reductions  would  be  achieved  at 
the  least  total  cost  and  would  help  ensure 
that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  was  un- 
duly burdened  by  the  costs  of  emission  re- 
duction. 

Broad-based  energy  charges.— The  report  ex- 
amines the  pros  and  cons  of  broad-btised  en- 
ergy charges,  such  as  carbon  and  British 
Thermal  Unit  (BTU)  charges,  as  a  means  to 
reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 

Comprehensive  environmental  least-cost  bid- 
ding.—The  report  concludes  that  comprehen- 
sive least-cost  bidding  to  supply  energy  serv- 
ices, including  both  supply  and  demand  side 
energy  resources,  could  also  greatly  aid  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  efforts  to  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions. 
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Talking  points 

Project  88  was  developed  by  John  Heinz 
and  me  to  find  new  ways  of  meeting  our  en- 
vironmental goals.  This  report,  like  the 
original  one.  was  not  intended  to  set  those 
goals,  but  rather  to  look  at  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective and  economically  sound  ways  of 
meeting  those  goals. 

Project  88  was  enormously  successful.  It 
was  widely  discussed  in  the  media.  It  was 
embraced  conceptually  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Soon  after  our  report  was  released,  we 
were  talking  with  Bill  RelUy  and  Boyden 
Gray  about  it  and  looking  for  applications. 
The  Administration  picked  up  on  these  ideas 
and  developed  a  credit  trading  proposal  for 
acid  rain  precursors  that  instantly  tore  down 
the  opposition  to  acid  rain  legislation. 

Bill  Reilly  has  established  an  incentives 
task  force  at  EPA  and  they  are  looking  at 
these  ideas.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  largely  ducked  the 
global  warming  issue,  is  looking  at  an  inter- 
national trading  program  to  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions. 

Finally,  the  ideas  in  the  report  have  been 
picked  up  throughout  Europe,  most  interest- 
ingly in  Eastern  Europe. 

After  FYoject  88  was  released,  we  hosted 
with  Harvard  a  major  conference  on  market- 
based  environmental  strategies.  At  that  con- 
ference, it  became  clear  that  three  areas 
were  particularly  well  suited  for  market- 
based  solutions:  global  warming,  waste  man- 
agement and  the  public  lands.  Therefore, 
Senator  Heinz  and  I,  together  with  Rob 
Stavins,  initiated  a  new  round  of  the  project 
looking  at  those  Issues. 

Substantively,  the  report  looks  at  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  issues  associated 
with  market-based  solutions  in  each  of  these 
areas.  That  means,  again,  that  we  did  not  try 
to  determine  if  global  warming  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  if  so  at  what  level.  Rather,  the 
report  suggests  least-cost  strategies  for  na- 
tional and  subnational  government. 

GLOBAL  WARMING 

First  the  report  recommends  the  use  of  an 
international  trading  program  to  ensure  that 
any  global  efforts  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  are  cost-effective  and  equitable. 
We  recognize  that  responding  to  this  issue  is 
an  enormous  task.  To  reach  our  goals  eco- 
nomically, we  should  be  allowing  firms  and 
individuals  to  find  reductions  in  Bombay  as 
well  as  Boston.  The  effects  of  the  problem 
are  global,  the  causes  of  the  problem  are 
global,  therefore  the  solution  to  the  problem 
can  be  globai.  An  individual  who  reduces  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  by  halting  deforest- 
ation or  planting  trees  in  Brazil  should  be 
able  to  generate  credits  to  offset  emissions 
elsewhere  around  the  world.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  cheapest  control  strategies  are 
found. 

Second,  we  looked  at  broad-based  energy 
taxes,  such  as  carbon  charges.  The  carbon 
charge  is  very  controversial  and  probably  is 
not  sufficiently  mature  to  implement  at  this 
time.  I  know  that  I  would  like  to  see  some 
additional  analysis.  Nonetheless,  the  report 
finds  that  broad-based  energy  taxes,  as  we 
all  know,  are  effective  and  efficient  means  of 
influencing  emissions  by  encouraging  the  use 
of  less  polluting  fuels  (natural  gas  emits 
about  half  the  CO?  compared  to  coal,  and  pe- 
troleum emits  about  three-fourths  as  much). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proposals  in 
this  section  is  the  idea  of  shifting  taxes  away 
from  socially  desirable  activities  such  as 
labor,  capital  formation  and  corporate  activ- 
ity and  toward  socially  undesirable  activity 
like  pollution  and  energy  use.  Because  a 
broad-based  energy  tax  generates  such  enor- 


mous revenue,  it  is  possible  to  craft  a  carbon 
charge  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  payroll 
taxes  (which  tax  us  for  working).  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  and  corporate  taxes.  This  kind 
of  revenue-neutral  approach  has  promise  for 
offsetting  some  of  the  economic  impact  asso- 
ciated with  a  carbon  charge. 

But  we  also  have  to  recognize  that  this 
kind  of  an  approach  has  very  real  implica- 
tions for  certain  regions  and  segrments  of  the 
country.  The  coal  industry  has  every  right  to 
fear  these  proposals.  And  clearly  if  we  were 
going  to  Impose  a  carbon  charge,  we  would 
have  to  develop  a  retraining  and  compensa- 
tion package  for  displaced  workers — you  can 
bet  that  Senator  Byrd  will  ask  for  it  and  so 
would  I. 

Finally,  the  report  looks  at  comprehensive 
least-cost  bidding.  This  idea  is  ripe  for  im- 
plementation right  now.  We  are  finding  more 
and  more  evidence  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  investments  In  energy  supply  addi- 
tions and  energy  demand  reductions.  Indeed, 
investments  in  energy  efficiency  has  a  num- 
ber of  benefits  for  the  environment.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  laws  and  regulations  tend  to  dis- 
courage energy  efficiency  Investments.  We 
are  working  on  removing  some  of  those  dis- 
incentives In  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 
And  this  report  urges  states  to  do  the  same 
by  allowing  energy  efficiency  to  compete  in 
the  auctions  many  states  are  using  to  ac- 
quire new  energy  resources.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  exclude  them,  in  fact  there  are  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  reasons  why  they 
should  and  must  be  included. 

solid  and  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems we  face.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  activ- 
ity at  the  state  and  national  level  on  solid 
and  hazardous  waste  management.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  much  of  that  work  continues  to 
focus  on  traditional  command  and  control 
approaches.  At  the  same  time,  these  efforts 
never  get  at  the  problem— the  demand  side  of 
the  equation.  We  have  got  to  send  the  right 
signals  to  the  marketplace. 

When  you  or  I  put  out  our  garbage  every 
week,  for  example,  we  have  no  idea  what  it 
costs  to  dispose  of.  We  know  what  it  costs  to 
buy  a  disposal  camera,  for  example,  but  not 
what  it  costs  to  throw  it  away.  No  signal  is 
being  sent  that  would  influence  our  behav- 
ior. One  of  the  things  we  recommend  in  this 
report  is  the  use  of  unit-pricing  programs 
where  households  would  pay  for  disposal 
based  on  the  volume  of  waste  they  generate. 
If  you  generate  30  gallons  a  week,  you  pay 
$5 — 60  gallons  costs  JIO  and  so  on.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  used  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  Perkasie.  Pennsylvania  and 
have  reduced  curbside  collection  by  upwards 
of  60  percent.  People  have  an  incentive  to  re- 
cycle and  reduce  waste. 

Another  approach  for  products  that  are  not 
picked  up  curbside  or  that  are  particularly 
hazardous  is  to  impose  a  disp>osal  charge  at 
the  point  of  purchase. 

Finally,  virgin  materials  charges  can  be 
levied  to  send  the  right  signal  to  the  market- 
place up-front.  In  this  way.  we  can  direct  the 
marketplace  to  recycled  materials  and  en- 
sure that  products  more  accurately  reflect 
their  true  costs. 

Next  the  report  looks  at  recycling  credit 
programs.  These  are  ideas  picked  up  in  a  bill 
Senator  Heinz  and  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  Essentially,  these  programs  set  recy- 
cling goals  and  allow  industry  to  buy.  sell 
and  trade  credits  among  themselves  to  reach 
that  goal. 

On  the  issue  of  hazardous  waste,  we  have 
to  look  less  at  recycling  and  reuse  and  be 
concerned  with  safe  disposal.  The  report  rec- 
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ommends  the  use  of  deposit-refund  systems 
which  would  ensure  that  the  purchaser  of  a 
hazardous  waste  has  an  Incentive  to  dispose 
of  that  product  safely  and  legrally.  That 
would  be  the  only  way  to  g-et  your  deposit 
back.  It  also  encourages  efficiency  In  the 
system  by  discouraging  waste.  Finally,  it 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  speeding 
up  the  search  for  substitutes. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

This  report  looks  at  two  key  issues  In  pub- 
lic resource  management  that  could  be  very 
Important  to  the  future  of  the  west. 

The  first  issue  is  the  potential  use  of  water 
trades  to  get  more  out  of  the  water  resources 
we  have  already  developed  in  the  west. 

The  report  points  out  that  if  we  can  get 
federal  and  state  institutions  to  make  some 
changes  in  how  they  deal  with  water  trans- 
actions, we  can  create  win-win  situations 
where  we  can  Increase  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  productive  use  from  existing 
projects,  increase  the  efficiency  of  agricul- 
tural water  use  (which  uses  75%  of  the  water 
in  the  west)  and  perhaps  even  increase  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury  at  the  same  time. 

The    classic    example    of    this    is    where 

•  cities— which  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  $600 

or  more  for  an  acre-foot  of  water— pay  for 

improvements  in  agricultural  water  use  that 

save  water,  and  are  given  water  in  exchange. 

This  enables  farmers  to  install  improve- 
ments such  as  lining  canals  to  stop  leakage 
and  installing  super-efficient  irrigation  sys- 
tems that  use  less  water,  which  they 
couldn't  make  pay  on  their  own  (both  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  to  pay  that  much  for 
water,  and  because  they  risk  losing  title  to 
any  part  of  their  water  that  they  don't  put 
on  the  ground). 

Cities  get  water  for  less  than  they  would 
pay  to  build  environmentally  damaging  new 
water  projects;  farmers  farm  more  effi- 
ciently and  earn  money  from  the  cities;  and 
the  farmland  is  better  off  because  using  less 
water  helps  slow  salinization  of  soils. 

The  second  issue  involves  how  we  use  our 
national  forests.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
sells  timber  even  when  it  costs  them  money, 
and  it  costs  them  plenty. 

The  Forest  Service  actually  lost  a  million 
dollars  a  day  last  year  on  timber  sales,  most- 
ly because  they  sold  so  much  timber  in  re- 
mote, difficult  to  access  areas  that  required 
expensive  roads  to  be  built  to  reach  them. 

Project  88  looks  at  this  problem  and  sug- 
gests that  we  have  to  stop  this  sort  of  abuse 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  which  also  takes  a 
serious  environmental  toll.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  built  343,000  miles  of  roads — a  system 
8  times  larger  than  our  Interstate  Highway 
System,  and  more  than  a  mile  of  road  for 
every  square  mile  of  forest. 

The  study  goes  further,  though,  by  looking 
at  some  possible  ways  of  turning  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  drive  this  crazy  process 
around,  by  focusing  more  attention  on  net 
revenues  than  on  gross  receipts,  and  also 
looks  at  some  ways  to  address  the  real  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  a  reduced  timber  program 
on  rural  communities  in  the  west. 

Foreword 
(By  Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth) 

Two  years  ago,  the  first  phase  of  Project  88 
was  developed  to  explore  the  potential  for 
market-based  incentives  for  environmental 
protection.  Project  88  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  innovative  new  strategies  were 
essential  to  the  success  of  domestic  and 
international  efforts  to  address  a  rapidly 
emerging  national  and  global  environmental 
agenda.  That  report,  like  this  one,  was  one  of 


many  joint  projects  I  had  the  pleasure  to  un- 
dertake with  Senator  John  Heinz. 

Tragically,  Senator  Heinz  was  killed  on 
April  4,  1991,  just  prior  to  completion  of  this 
report.  As  Pennsylvania,  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  nation  mourn  his  death,  we 
celebrate  his  life.  This  report  is  the  fruit  of 
his  work  and  a  memorial  to  his  contribution 
to  environmental  protection. 

A  veteran  of  environmental  policy  making 
for  almost  two  decades— with  a  truly  unique 
environmental  and  private  sector  perspec- 
tive—John knew  well  the  limits  of  tradi- 
tional command  and  control,  predominantly 
regulatory  attempts  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. Courageously,  he  helped  develop 
Project  88  because  he  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  unleash  the  powers  of  the  mar- 
ketplace In  service  of  our  environmental 
goals. 

As  we  discussed  this  report  with  leaders 
from  business,  government,  and  the  environ- 
mental community,  three  themes  emerged  to 
frame  the  second  round  of  this  nonpartisan 
effort.  There  was  widespread  agreement  that 
three  of  our  greatest  environmental  chal- 
lenges— global  climate  change,  solid  and  haz- 
ardous waste  management,  and  natural  re- 
source management^are  well-suited  for 
market-based  solutions.  Project  88 — Round  11 
demonstrates  both  the  promise  and  hurdles 
for  market-oriented  environmental  strate- 
gies. While  this  phase  of  the  report  examines 
the  application  of  market  mechanisms  to 
three  specific  environmental  challenges,  it 
also  Illuminates  the  broad  design  and  imple- 
mentation issues  that  must  be  considered  for 
a  variety  of  market-based  environmental 
strategies. 

As  with  the  first  phase,  this  report  Is  the 
product  of  a  staff  effort  led  by  Dr.  Robert 
Stavlns,  an  economist  and  professor  of  public 
policy  at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government,  and  a  senior  re- 
search associate  of  its  Center  for  Science  and 
International  Affairs.  Dr.  Stavlns  worked 
with  an  outstanding  team  of  experts  on 
enviornmental  and  natural  resource  jxjllcy 
from  across  the  country.  The  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  issues  in  this  report  is  a  re- 
sult of  their  excellent  work.  We  are  Indebted 
to  all  of  these  participants,  as  well  as  the  re- 
viewers from  Industry,  academla,  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  government  agen- 
cies. In  particular.  Dr.  Stavlns  deserves  our 
thanks  and  praise.  The  honest  and  com- 
prehensive examination  of  market-based  en- 
vironmental strategies  In  this  report  Is  at- 
tributable largely  to  his  dedication  and  wis- 
dom. 

Global  warming,  waste  management,  and 
public  land  management  are  at  once  urgent 
yet  elusive  environmental  challenges. 
Project  88— Round  n  seeks  to  make  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  less  elusive  and  more 
Imminent.  In  this  way.  It  resembles  closely 
the  environmental  legacy  of  John  Heinz.  The 
Project  88  reports  could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  full  commitment  of  Senator 
Heinz.  We  dedicate  this  report  to  his  leader- 
ship and  the  memory  of  his  extraordinary  vi- 
sion for  new  ideas  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment for  our  children  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  1— ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  FOR  THE 
1990'S 

In  may  ways.  Earth  Day  1970  signaled  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  era  of 
envlronmentalism.  By  Earth  Day  1990,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  had  enacted 
a  host  of  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  had  made  substantial  gains  in  en- 
vironmental protection.  In  some  spheres,  the 
environment  is  cleaner  today  than  It  was  be- 


fore. But  significant  domestic  and  global  en- 
vironmental challenges  remain— both  ongo- 
ing problems,  such  as  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  management,  and  newly  recognized 
problems,  including  the  threat  of  global  cli- 
mate change.  At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of 
environmental  protection  continue  to  in- 
crease. We  now  spend  over  JlOO  billion  annu- 
ally in  the  U.S.  to  comply  with  Federal  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  regulations.' 

As  we  enter  the  1990's,  political  leaders  are 
giving  greater  attention  to  a  promising  set 
of  new  environmental  policies  which  recog- 
nize market  forces,  not  only  as  part  of  the 
problem,  but  also  as  a  potential  part  of  the 
solution.  An  opportunity  now  exists  to  enter 
a  new  era  of  enlightened  environmental  pol- 
icy by  mobilizing  market  forces  to  com- 
plement traditional  regulatory  strategies. 
An  outline  for  such  a  dramatic  new  thrust  In 
environmental  policy  was  provided  two  years 
ago  in  this  report's  predecessor.  Project  8S: 
Harnessing  Market  Forces  to  Protect  Our  Envi- 
ronment.^ That  report  dovetailed  with  inter- 
est within  the  Administration,  the  Congress, 
the  environmental  community,  and  private 
industry,  by  proposing  thirty-six  policy  rec- 
ommendations that  would  enlist  market 
forces  to  prevent  pollution  and  reduce  waste 
of  natural  resources. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  nature  and 
tone  of  political  debate  on  environmental  is- 
sues has  evolved  rapidly,  as  illustrated  by 
the  enactment,  late  In  1990,  of  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  include  a  mar- 
ket-oriented approach  to  controlling  acid 
rain.  Many  factors  contributed  to  this  rapid 
evolution  of  policy  prescriptions,  including 
strong  interest  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President;  aggressive  participation  by 
some  segments  of  the  environmental  com- 
munity; ^  and  bipartisan  support  In  the  Con- 
gress, including  the  release,  in  December  1988 
of  the  first  Project  88  report.' 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  the  policy 
community  that  market-oriented  or  incen- 
tive-based* approaches  should  be  considered 
as  part  of  our  overall  portfolio  of  environ- 
mental-protection strategies.  If  Round  I  of 
Project  88  helped  to  introduce  these  "good 
Ideas"  into  policy  deliberations,  the  question 
which  must  now  be  addressed  Is  whether 
these  are  Indeed  "good  ideas  that  work."  We 
must  move  from  general  concepts  to  the  de- 
sign of  effective  and  practical  incentive- 
based  policy  mechanisms  for  improved  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  natural  resource 
management.  As  part  of  the  effort,  this  re- 
port focuses  on  design  issues  Eissoclated  with 
incentive-based  policies  for  three  problem 
areas  of  particular  importance:  global  cli- 
mate change  due  to  the  greenhouse  effect; 
generation  and  disposal  of  solid  and  hazard- 
ous waste;  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  changing  political  landscape  of 
environmental  policy 

Environmental  quality  has  been  a  pressing 
Issue  on  the  American  agenda  for  at  least 
two  decades,'  but  has  attracted  unprece- 
dented attention  In  the  last  two  years.  Pri- 
vate Industry  has  responded  to  this  burgeon- 
ing interest  in  environmental  affairs,''  which 
has  Included  substantial  attention  to  Incen- 
tive-based ixjlicy  approaches.*  In  the  past, 
economic-Incentive  approaches  were  often 
characterized  as  "licenses  to  pollute"  or  dis- 
missed as  completely  impractial.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  proposal  for  effluent  fees 
was  never  given  serious  consideration,  nor 
were  President  Richard  Nixon's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  tax  on  lead  in  gasoline 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  atmosphere,  causing  acid  rain  in  down- 
wind locations. 

Market-based  environmental  policy  mech- 
anisms provide  various  ways  to  make  con- 
sumers and  producers  recognize  that  social 
costs  and  consequences,  and  thus  provide  in- 
centives for  environmental  protection.  The 
creativity  and  power  of  the  market — the 
awesome  strength  of  millions  of  decentral- 
ized decision-makers — can  be  deployed  on  be- 
half of  environmental  protection,  instead  of 
against  it.  Incentive-based  approaches  can 
also  encourage  firms  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment more  effective  and  efficient  pollution- 
control  technologies  and  strategies. 

Incentive-based  mechanisms  are  not  appro- 
priate for  all  environmental  and  resource 
problems,  however. '»  To  identify  appropriate 
applications,  we  need  to  understand  both  the 
merits  of  the  limitations  of  these  market- 
oriented  policy  mechanisms.  By  way  of  back- 
ground, it  is  useful  to  review  the  approach 
most  often  applied  to  environmental  regula- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries: command-and-control."  Pollution-con- 
trol problems  provide  good  examples. 
Conventional  Command-and-Regulatory 

Mechanisms 
With  conventional  approaches  to  pollution 
control,  the  government  either  specifies  the 
technology  that  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose (a  technology-based  standard) ^i  or  sets 
an  emission-rate  cap  that  all  sources  must 
meet  (a  uniform  performance  standard).  In 
the  first  case,  government  in  effect  specifies 
the  equipment  that  must  be  used  to  control 
pollution.  An  electrical  utility,  for  example, 
may  (in  effect)  be  required  to  install  flue-gas 
scrubbers  to  control  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
or  electrostatic  precipitators  to  control  par- 
ticulate matter.  Greater  flexibility  Is  pro- 
vided by  performance  standards,  which  allow 
firms  to  decide  how  they  will  meet  the  speci- 
fied goal  (for  example,  a  maximum  allowable 
level  of  pollutant  emitted  per  unit  of  product 
output). 

These  conventional  policy  approaches  can 
be  effective  in  achieving  environmental 
goals,  but  they  tend  to  impose  relatively 
high  costs  on  society,  because  some  unneces- 
sarily expensive  means  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion will  be  used.  The  costs  of  controlling 
emissions  vary  greatly  from  one  source  to 
another.  For  certain  pollutants,  the  cost  per 
unit  controlled  may  vary  by  a  factor  of  100 
or*more.^  depending  upon  the  age  and  loca- 
tion of  plants  and  the  technologies  at  their 
disposal.  To  control  total  pollution  to  a 
given  level  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  all 
firms  must  control  at  the  same  incremental 
or  marginal  cost  (as  opposed  to  the  same 
emission  or  control  level).  Otherwise,  the 
same  aggregate  level  of  pollution  abatement 
could  be  achieved  at  lower  total  cost  by  in- 
creasing the  control  exercised  by  low-cost 
controllers  and  decreasing  control  by  high- 
cost  controllers. 

To  achieve  a  cost-effective  allocation  of 
the  pollution-control  burden,  the  govern- 
ment could  force  all  sources  to  control  at  the 
same  marginal  control  cost.  This  would  en- 
sure that  low-cost  controllers  control  more, 
and  high-cost  controllers  control  less.  But 
the  government  would  need  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  costs  faced  by  each  Indi- 
vidual source,  which  could  be  obtained  only 
at  very  great  cost,  if  at  all.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  way  out  of  this  impasse.  Eco- 
nomic-incentive systems  lead  firms  to  under- 
take pollution-control  efforts  that  allocate 
the  control  burden  appropriately.  By  making 
it  costly  for  firms  to  increase  their  pollu- 
tion, the  government  encourages  them  to 
clean  up  in  a  cost-effective  manner:  the  In- 


visible hand  of  the  market  Is  brought  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  environment.  Incentive- 
based  approaches  fall  into  five  major  cat- 
egories: pollution  charges;  tradeable  per- 
mits; deposit-refund  systems;  market-barrier 
reductions;  and  government-subsidy  elimi- 
nation. 

Pollution  Charges 

Producers  of  pollution  may  be  charged  a 
fee  or  tax  on  the  amount  of  pollution  they 
generate  (not  simply  on  their  pollution-gen- 
erating actlvities).23  It  will  then  be  worth 
their  while  to  reduce  pollution  up  to  the 
point  at  which  their  (marginal)  cost  of  con- 
trol Is  equal  to  the  pollution-tax  rate.  As  a 
result,  firms  will  control  to  different  de- 
grees, with  high-cost  controllers  controlling 
less,  and  low-cost  controllers  controlling 
more.  An  effective  charge  system  minimizes 
the  aggregate  costs  of  pollution  control  and 
gives  firms  ongong  Incentives  to  develop  and 
adopt  newer  and  better  pollution-control 
technologies. 

An  effective  pollution  charge  system  can 
Impose  a  significant  monitoring  burden  on 
government,  however.  Also  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  in  advance  how  large  a  charge  will 
be  required  to  obtain  a  desired  level  of  pollu- 
tion reduction,  and  it  may  be  difflcult^in  a 
political  context— to  establish  charges  large 
enough  to  achieve  given  environmental  ob- 
jectives. 

Although  air  and  water  pollution  charges 
have  been  adopted  in  France,  The  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark.  Finland. 
Italy,  and  West  Grermany.^''  these  charge 
schemes  have  been  designed  primarily  as 
revenue-raising  devices,  rather  than  as  seri- 
ous incentive-based  environmental  policy  in- 
struments.^s  Several  European  nations  re- 
main Interested  in  imposing  further  "green 
taxes."  This  study  investigates  various  pol- 
icy mechanisms  that  apply  the  pollution- 
charge  concept,  including  a  CO2  (carbon  or 
BTU)  charge  to  help  combat  global  climate 
change;  "environmental  costing"  at  elec- 
trical utilities;  and  unit  charges  for  pickup 
and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste. 
Tradeable  Permit  Systems 

Unlike  a  charge  system,  a  system  of  trade- 
able  permits  allows  the  government  to  speci- 
fy an  overall  level  of  pollution  that  will  be 
tolerated.  This  total  quantity  is  alloted  In 
the  form  of  permits  among  polluters  (firms). 
Firms  that  keep  their  emission  levels  below 
the  alloted  level  may  sell  or  lease  their  sur- 
plus allotments  to  other  firms,  or  use  them 
to  offset  excess  emissions  in  other  parts  of 
their  own  facilities.  Such  a  system  will  tend 
to  minimize  the  total  societal  cost  of  achiev- 
ing a  given  level  of  pollution  control."  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  both  charges  and  per- 
mit systems  can  be  used  to  improve  environ- 
mental quality,  not  just  to  maintain  the  sta- 
tus quo. 

A  disadvantage  of  tradeable  permit  sys- 
tems is  that  the  total  cost  of  control  is  not 
known  in  advance.  Also,  if  the  number  of 
regulated  sources  of  emissions  is  great,  the 
administrative  (transaction)  costs  of  these 
systems  can  be  very  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  very  few  sources  are  involved,  problems  of 
concentration  in  the  permit  and  product 
markets  may  arise,  with  consequent  ineffi- 
ciencies introduced  by  noncompetitive  be- 
havior." Finally,  regulators  must  decide  how 
to  allocate  permits  among  sources:  should 
they  be  given  away  as  an  endowment,  or 
should  they  be  sold  through  an  auction?  If 
they  are  distributed  free  of  charge,  what  cri- 
teria should  be  used  In  the  allocation? 

Tradeable  permit  mechanisms  have  been 
applied  primarily  in  the  U.S.,  under  EPA's 
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Emissions  Trading  Program,^  the  nation- 
wide phasedown  of  lead  in  automotive  fuel.^* 
and  chlorofluorocarbon  (CFC)  reduction.  As 
mentioned  above.  Congress  had  enacted  a 
tradeable-permit  system  for  acid-rain  con- 
trol. Other  potential  areas  of  application  in- 
clude: local,  "criteria"  air-pollution  control; 
point-  and  nonpolnt-source  water-pollution 
control;  control  of  global  climate  change 
through  int«rnational  trading  in  greenhouse 
gas  permits,"  and  recycling  credits,  whereby 
recycling  targets  are  combined  with 
tradeable  permits.  The  last  two  mechanisms 
are  Investigated  in  Chapters  2  and  3,  respec- 
tively, of  this  study. 

Deposit-Refund  Systems 

Nine  states  of  the  U.S.,  several  Canadian 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  European  nations 
have  enacted  "bottle  bills"  to  reduce  litter- 
ing with  beverage  containers.  In  effect,  pur- 
chasers of  potentially  polluting  products  pay 
a  surcharge,  which  is  refunded  to  them  when 
they  return  the  product  to  an  approved  cen- 
ter for  recycling  or  proper  disposal.  Such  de- 
posit-refund systems  could  be  used  for 
contalnerizable  hazardous  waste  and  for 
some  other  forms  of  solid  waste,  as  we  dis- 
cuss in  Chapter  3.  Lead-acid  batteries,  motor 
vehicle  oil,  and  industrial  solvents  are  po- 
tential candidates.  Rhode  Island  and  Maine 
have  enacted  deposit-refund  systems  for 
automobile  batteries,  and  Maine  has  a  sys- 
tem for  commercial-size  pesticide  contain- 
ers. Denmark  has  such  a  plan  for  mercury 
and  cadmium  batteries,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  implemented  deposit-refund 
systems  for  car  bodies. 

Removing  Government  Barriers  to  Market 
Activity 

In  some  case,  environmental  protection 
can  be  improved  simply  by  removing  exist- 
ing government-mandated  barriers  to  mar- 
ket activity.  For  example,  measures  that  fa- 
cilitate the  voluntary  exchange  of  water 
rights  can  promote  more  efficient  allocation 
and  use  of  scarce  water  supplies,  while  curb- 
ing the  need  for  expensive  and  environ- 
mentally disruptive  new  water  supply 
projects.  We  examine  this  policy  approach  in 
detail  in  Chapter  4.  Similarly,  comprehen- 
sive least-cost  bidding  at  electrical  utilities 
would  promote  economically  rational  energy 
generation  and  consumption.  This  option  Is 
examined  in  Chapter  2,  in  the  context  of  poli- 
cies to  combat  global  climate  change. 
Eliminating  Government  Subsidies 

Many  government  subsidies  promote  eco- 
nomically Inefficient  and  environmentally 
unsound  development.  A  major  example  is 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  "below-cost  timber 
sales,"  which  recover  less  than  the  cost  of 
making  timber  available.  The  result  has 
been  inefficient  timber  cutting  on  govern- 
ment lands,  which  has  led  to  substantial 
losses  of  habitat  and  damages  to  watersheds. 
We  consider  alternative  means  of  eliminat- 
ing these  below-cost  timber  sales  in  Chapter 
4.  Other  examples  of  programs  that  may  be 
both  economically  inefficient  and  environ- 
mentally disruptive  include  certain  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood-control 
projects 3'  and  certain  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects. 

Comparing  Market-Based  Approaches  with 
Conventional  Policies 

In  many  cases  economic-incentive  ap- 
proaches will  allow  a  given  level  of  environ- 
mental protection  to  be  achieved  at  lower 
total  cost  than  would  be  possible  with  con- 
ventional policy  approaches.  Rather  than  set 
rigid  technology-based  standards,  incentive- 
based  systems  impose  a  cost  on  pollution- 


causing  activities,  allowing  individual  firms 
to  decide  how  they  will  achieve  the  required 
level  of  environmental  protection.  In  a  com- 
petitive market  economy,  market  forces  will 
then  tend  to  drive  these  decisions  toward 
least-cost  solutions.  The  resulting  savings  in 
production  costs  and  consequent  increases  in 
productivity  are  especially  valuable  at  a 
time  of  substantial  concern  regarding  the 
United  States'  international  competitive- 
ness. It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  the  market-based  approach  to  acid-rain 
reduction  could  save  $1  billion  per  year  over 
a  dictated  technological  solution.^ 

Incentive-based  policies  can  also  stimulate 
the  private  sector  to  develop  new  pollution- 
control  technologies  and  expertise.  Because 
investments  in  pollution  control  can  im- 
prove firms'  profits  under  incentive-based 
systems,  firms  will  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
superior  pollution-control  technologies, 
which  in  turn  creates  incentives  for  research 
and  development  of  cheaper  and  better  pollu- 
tion-abatement techniques.  Incentive-based 
approaches  have  the  additional  benefit  of 
making  the  environmental  debate  more  un- 
derstandable to  the  general  public.  Attention 
can  focus  directly  on  what  our  environ- 
mental goals  should  be.  rather  than  on  dif- 
ficult technical  questions  concerning  alter- 
native means  of  reaching  those  goals.  Also, 
incentive-based  approaches  need  not  be  any 
more  expensive  for  the  government  to  ad- 
minister than  conventional  methods.  But  no 
program  of  controls  can  be  effective  without 
a  government  commitment  to  monitoring 
and  enforcement,  and  that  will  inevitably 
mean  significant  government  expenditures. 

In  any  event,  market-oriented  policies  will 
certainly  not  fit  every  problem.  Whereas  in- 
centive-based approaches  seem  virtually  tai- 
lor-made for  problems  of  aggregate  pollution 
levels  over  a  large  area  (for  example,  acid 
rain),  some  environmental  problems  involve 
highly  localized  effects  and  threshold  dam- 
ages. In  such  cases,  concern  focuses  on  the 
level  of  pollution  emitted  by  individual 
sources,  and  a  command-and-control  ap- 
proach, such  as  a  source-specific  emission 
limit,  may  represent  the  preferred  policy. 

In  some  situations,  moreover,  practical 
problems  may  make  It  impossible  to  imple- 
ment incentive-based  environmental  policies 
successfully,  even  if  they  are  appropriate  on 
theoretical  grounds.  Such  implementation 
problems  can  render  even  the  best  policy 
idea  quite  useless.  To  design  improved  poli- 
cies, it  will  be  necessary  to  adapt,  not  aban- 
don, present  programs  and  build  step-by-step 
on  previous  initiatives  with  market-based 
methods. 

Designing  market-based  environmental  policies 

The  original  Project  88  report  provided  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  thirteen  envi- 
ronmental and  natural  resource  problems 
facing  the  U.S.."  and  recommended  thirty- 
six  policies  for  dealing  with  those  problems. 
Because  of  the  scope  of  that  effort,  the  pol- 
icy recommendations  were  necessarily  broad 
and  conceptual;  relatively  little  attention 
was  given  to  specifics  of  program  design.  The 
current  study  helps  fill  this  gap  by  focusing 
on  a  much  smaller  set  of  problem  areas  and 
providing  more  intensive  analyses  of  policy 
design  issues. 

Throughout  the  study,  we  ask  whether  the 
policy  mechanisms  being  investigated  will 
result  in  real  improvements  over  existing  or 
alternative  policies.  In  particular,  we  keep 
in  mind  that  following  criteria  for  improved 
environmental  and  resource  policy:  ** 

Will  the  policy  achieve  our  environmental 
goals? 


Will  the  policy  approach  be  cost-effective? 
That  is.  will  it  achieve  environmental  goals 
at  least  cost  to  society  at  large? 

Will  the  strategy  provide  government 
agencies  and  private  decisions  makers  with 
needed  information? 

Will  monitoring  and  enforcement  costs  be 
reasonable? 

Will  the  policy  be  flexible  in  the  face  of 
changes  in  tastes,  technology,  or  resource 
use? 

Will  the  policy  give  industry  incentives  to 
develop  new  environment-saving  tech- 
nologies, or  will  it  encoura«:e  firms  to  retain 
existing  inefficient  plants? 

Will  the  effects  of  the  policy  be  equitably 
distributed,  and  will  any  inequities  be  re- 
solvable through  government  action? 

Will  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  policy 
be  broadly  understandable  to  the  general 
public? 

Will  the  policy  be  truly  feasible,  in  terms 
of  both  enactment  by  the  Congress  and  im- 
plementation by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments or  agencies? 

As  we  enter  the  1990's.  three  environmental 
issues  stand  out.  because  of  their  magnitude 
and  timeliness,  and  the  applicability  of  in- 
centive-based approaches.  Specific  policy 
mechanisms  to  address  these  major  problem 
areas— global  climate  change  due  to  the 
greenhouse  effect;  the  generation,  storage, 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  and  solid  waste; 
and  management  of  natural  resources — are 
investigated  in  Chapters  2.  3,  and  4.  respec- 
tively. The  following  sections  of  this  chapter 
provide  a  very  brief  overview  of  the  policy 
mechanisms  we  investigate. 

Global  Climate  Change 

The  possibility  of  global  climate  change 
due  to  the  greenhouse  effect  is  potentially 
one  of  the  most  important— and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  controversial — environ- 
mental threats  we  currently  face.  Scientific 
evidence  suggests  that  global  mean  tempera- 
tures may  Increase  by  2  to  5  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit in  the  next  century,  because  of  in- 
creasing atmospheric  concentrations  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  gases.  Given  the  high 
degree  of  uncertainty  still  prevailing  within 
the  scientific  community,  this  report  makes 
no  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  regarding 
the  likely  magnitude  of  damages  induced  by 
global  warming  or  the  level  of  appropriate 
controls  (if  any).  Instead,  we  focus  on  the 
policy  questions  that  will  have  to  be  faced 
should  various  levels  of  government  decide 
that  action  is  warranted.  Three  policy  pro- 
posals are  offered: 

International  trading  among  nations  in 
greenhouse  g&s  source/sink  permits  should  be 
part  of  any  effort  to  allocate  greenhouse  tar- 
gets among  nations.  Such  a  mechanism  can 
simultaneously  address  issues  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  equity. 

Revenue-neutral  CO2  (carbon  or  BTU) 
charges  can  be  a  practical  mechanism  for 
reaching  domestic  emissions  targets  that 
arise  from  international  negotiations.  Such 
charges  would  cost  less  than  most  alter- 
native measures,  and  their  potential  effects 
on  competitiveness  could  be  mitigated 
through  reductions  in  distortionary  taxes. 

Comprehensive  least-cost  utility  bidding 
and  planning  can  be  used,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  international  agreements,  to  in- 
crease efficiency  of  electricity  generation 
and  use.  and  thus  reduce  CO3  emissions.  Auc- 
tions for  new  power  sources  would  incor- 
porate environmental  impacts  into  cost  esti- 
mates and  would  allow  for  bids  based  upon 
demand-side   reductions   through   conserva- 
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The  importance  of  equity  considerations 

Throughout  this  study  and  the  original 
Project  88  report,  we  focus  attention  on  poli- 
cies that  will  achieve  environmental  goals  at 
least  overall  cost  to  society.  But  efficiency 
(or  cost-effectiveness)  constitutes  only  one 
of  several  criteria  that  need  to  be  considered 
when  evaluating  public  policies.  A  particu- 
larly prominent  concern  is  fairness  or  eq- 
uity. 

Market-oriented  environmental  policies 
bring  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news. 
The  good  news  Is  that  environmental  goals 
can  be  achieved  at  lower  (often  much  lower) 
total  cost  to  society  than  with  conventional 
command-and-control  approaches.  Thus,  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  Is  better  off  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  The  bad  news  is  that  some  in- 
dividuals may  be  worse  off.  In  other  words, 
while  the  aggregate  benefits  of  a  policy  may 
greatly  exceed  its  aggregate  costs,  some  in- 
dividuals or  firms  may  bear  costs  that  are 
higher  than  the  benefits  they  receive.  This 
liability,  however.  Is  common  to  all  policies, 
conventional  or  market-based. 

The  tension  between  efficiency  and  equity 
is  brought  into  focus,  although  not  created, 
by  market  mechanisms.  Because  of  the  im- 
portant ethical  concerns  surrounding  these 
issues  and  because  of  their  great  importance 
In  the  real  world  of  environmental  politics, 
these  tradeoffs  cannot  be  ignored.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances we  should  modify  our  proposals 
for  cost-effective  reforms  to  mitigate  out- 
comes perceived  to  be  inequitable.  If  such 
adjustments  are  called  for,  what  form  should 
they  take? 

A  pragmatic  approach,  which  merits  con- 
sideration in  the  context  of  specific  policies, 
is  to  include  equity-enhancing  measures  in 
policies  chosen  because  they  are  cost-effec- 
tive. Where  merited,  such  efforts  shoud  be 
linked  to  the  nature  of  the  harm  done.  That 
is.  if  jobs  are  lost  as  a  result  of  a  policy 
change,  it  is  preferable  to  provide  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  new  job  opportunities,  as 
opposed  to  simple  monetary  payments.  In- 
evitably, the  strength  of  the  case  for  some 
form  of  compensation  or  mitigation  depends 
on  the  specific  policy  approach  and  problem 
being  considered.  General  rules  are  of  little 
use;  instead,  each  specific  policy  mechanism 
must  be  investigated  within  its  setting  to  de- 
termine whether  the  overall  policy  package 
should  include  provision  for  adjustment, 
mitigation,  or  compensation. 
Prognosis  for  change:  An  environmental  agenda 
for  the  1990's 

Governments,  corporations,  and  individ- 
uals around  the  world  have  never  paid  more 
attention  to  environmental  and  natural  re- 
source issues  than  they  do  today.  During  the 
past  two  years  they  have  focused  increas- 
ingly on  a  new  breed  of  policies  intended  to 
harness  market  forces  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. Round  I  of  Project  88  helped  to  in- 
troduce such  ideas  into  high-level  policy  de- 
liberations. The  question  we  face  now  is  how 
to  transform  these  good  Ideas  into  policies 
that  work.  As  we  move  from  general  con- 
cepts to  the  design  of  effective  and  practical 
market-based  environmental  strategies,  we 
seek  policies  that  are  not  only  technically 
sound,  but  also  politically  realistic. 

Creative  thinking  can  allow  us  to  design 
effective,  efficient,  equitable,  and  truly  fea- 
sible policies  and  programs.  The  first  Project 
88  report  emphasized  that  selective  use  of  in- 
centive-based policies  could  enable  us  to 
achieve  greater  levels  of  environmental  pro- 
tection at  lower  overall  cost  to  society,  but 
that  market-based  policies  were  not  nec- 
essarily appropriate  for  all  problem  areas. 


Project  88/Round  II  reinforces  that  message: 
no  single  policy  approach— whether  market- 
based  or  command-and-control — can  be  a 
panacea  for  the  diverse  environmental  and 
natural  resource  problems  we  face.  The  real 
challenge  is  to  choose  the  right  policy  for 
each  job. 

The  political  landscape  of  environmental 
policy  has  changed  dramatically  over  the 
past  two  years,  as  environmentalists,  legisla- 
tors, bureaucrats,  business  persons,  and  citi- 
zens have  begun  to  recognize  that  market- 
based  approaches  belong  in  our  portfolio  of 
environmental  and  natural  resource  policies. 
So  far,  however,  we  have  taken  only  the  first 
steps  toward  improved  environmental  policy. 
The  steps  that  remain  will  be  not  only  more 
Important,  but  also  more  difficult.  The  real 
work  of  detailed  design  and  Implementation 
lies  ahead.  We  now  have  an  opportunity — 
created  by  a  receptive  mood  at  the  Federal 
and  state  levels  and  internationally— to  take 
up  this  challenge  and  begin  to  make  real 
progress. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  En- 
vironmental Investments:  The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environ- 
ment. Report  of  the  Administrator  to  the  ConKress  of 
the  United  States.  Washington.  D.C.,  December  1990. 
This  estimate  excludes  environmental  activities  not 
directly  associated  with  pollution  control  or  clean- 
up, such  as  wildlife  conservation  and  land  manage- 
ment. The  $100  billion  estimate  covers  spending  by 
private  business  !63.0%),  local  governments  (22.5%), 
the  Federal  government  (ll.O*/.).  and  state  govern- 
ments (3.5*/.). 

'See:  Stavlns,  Robert  N..  ed.  Project  88:  Harnessing 
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for  the  \ew  President.  A  Public  Policy  Study  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Colorado,  and 
Senator  John  Heinz,  Pennsylvania.  Washington, 
D.C.,  December  1988. 

'When  Introducing  his  Clean  Air  proposals  at  the 
White  House  on  June  12,  1989.  President  Bush  said: 
■Let  me  commend  Project  88  and  groups  like  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  for  bringing  creative 
solutions  to  long-standing  problems,  for  not  only 
breaking  the  mold,  but  helping  to  build  a  new  one. 

'Several  other  studies  followed  the  Project  88  re- 
port. Including:  Moore,  John  L..  et  al.  Using  Incen- 
tives for  Environmental  Protection:  An  Overview.  Wash- 
ington, DC:  Congressional  Research  Service,  June 
1989:  and  Anderson,  Robert  C.  Lisa  A.  Hofmann.  and 
Michael  Rusln,  The  Use  of  Economic  Incentive  Mecha- 
nisms in  Environmental  Management.  Washington. 
DC:  American  Petroleum  Institute,  June  1990. 

'These  policies  are  described  within  the  policy 
community   as     "economic   Incentive   approaches," ' 
■market-based."    ■market-oriented,"  or  -Incentive- 
based  '  In  any  case,  both  (positive  and  disincentives 
are  Included. 

•See:  Ladd.  E.  C.  -Clearing  the  Air:  Public  Opin- 
ion and  Public  Policy  on  the  Environment."  Public 
Opinion,  February/March  1982.  pp.  16-20. 

'See:  Main.  Jeremy.  -Here  Comes  the  Big  New 
Cleanup."  Fortune,  November  21.  1988.  pp.  102-118: 
Smith,  Emily  T.  and  VIckl  Caban.  -The  Greening  of 
Corporate  America."  Business  Week,  April  23,  1990. 
pp.  96-103;  and  Jacobs.  Deborah  L.  -Business  Takes 
on  a  Green  Hue."  New  York  Times.  September  2,  1990, 
p.  25. 

•See:  Passell,  Peter.  -Private  Incentives  As  Pollu- 
tion Curb.'"  ,Vfu;  York  Times.  October  19,  1988.  p.  D2: 
"The  Greening  of  the  Invisible  Hand."  The  Econo- 
mist. December  24.  1988,  p.  107;  Calmcross.  Frances. 
"Costing  the  Earth."  The  Economist.  September  2. 
1969,  pp.  1-18;  and  Morgenson.  Gretchen  and  Gale 
Elsenstock.  "Market-Driven  Envlronmentallsm." 
Forbes.  March  5.  1990.  pp.  94-100. 

•For  an  analysis  of  why  these  changes  have  oc- 
curred, see:  Hahn,  Robert  W.  and  Robert  N.  Stavlns. 
"Market-Based  Environmental  Regulation:  A  New 
Era  From  An  Old  Idea?  Ecology  Law  Quarterly,  vol- 
ume 18,  number  1.  forthcoming  1991. 

'"See:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Economic  Incentives:  Options  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. Office  of  Policy.  Planning,  and  Evaluation. 
Economic  Incentives  Task  Force,  21P-2001.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  March  1991. 

"On  June  12.  1989.  President  Bush  announced  the 
tradable-permit  system  for  acid-rain  control  as  part 
of  the  Administration's  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 
This  proposal  was  sent  to  Congress  on  July  21.  1989. 
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■'More  than  100  bills  characterized  by  EPA  as 
using  economic  incentives  were  Introdaced  in  the 
101st  Congress.  See:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
A^ncy.  Economic  Incentives  in  Pending  Environmental 
Legislation.  Omce  of  Policy.  Planning,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.,  July  1990. 

"Although  the  Administration  has  maintained 
that  it  is  still  too  soon  to  establish  greenhouse  goals 
and  standards,  it  has  also  suggested  that  when  and 
if  such  standards  or  goals  are  established,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  cost-effective,  market- 
based  policy  instruments.  See  Chapter  2  of  this 
study. 

"See,  for  example:  Nichols,  Albert  L.  and  David 
Harrison.  Jr.  -Using  Emissions  Trading  to  Reduce 
Ground-Level  Ozone  in  Canada:  A  Feasibility  Analj/sis. 
Final  Report  Prepared  for  Environmeilt  Canada. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  National  Economic  Re- 
search Associated,  Inc..  November  1990. 

"See:  Pearce,  David,  Anil  Markandya.  and  Edward 
B.  Barbier.  Blueprint  for  a  Green  Economy.  London: 
Earthscan  Publications.  1969. 

"Legal  scholars  and  practicing  attorneys  have 
been  among  the  most  eloquent  supporters  of  these 
strategies.  See,  for  example:  Stewart,  Richard  B. 
"Controlling  Environmental  Risks  Through  Eco- 
nomic Incentives."  Columbia  Journal  of  Environ- 
mental Law  13(1988):15»-169;  Krler,  James  E. 
"Marketlike  Approaches:  Their  Past,  Present,  and 
Probable  Future."  LeRoy  Graymer  and  Frederick 
Thompson,  eds..  Reforming  Social  Regulation,  pp.  151- 
158.  Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publications.  1982;  and 
Levin,  Michael  H.  "New  Directions  in  B^viron- 
mental  Policy:  The  Case  for  Environmental  Incen- 
tives." Proceedings  of  Annual  Midwinter  Meeting. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Natural  Re- 
source Law.  Keyston,  Colorado,  March  lS-20,  1968. 

"See:  Krupp,  Frederic  D.  "New  Envlronmentalism 
Factors  in  Economic  Needs."  Wall  Street  Journal.  No; 
vember  20,  1986,  p.  34. 

"The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council,  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Law  Foundation  have  all  come  to  support  selec- 
tive use  of  economic-incentive  mechanisms. 

"Also,  most  incentive-based  policy  mechanisms 
actually  rely  upon  an  underlying  conventional  regu- 
latory structure,  a  point  that  will  be  illustrated 
throughout  this  study. 

"This  part  of  the  chapter  draws,  in  part,  on: 
Stavins,  Robert  N.  "Innovative  Policies  for  Sustain- 
able Development:  The  Role  of  Economic  Incentives 
for  Environmental  Protection."  Harvard  Public  Pol- 
icy Review,  volume  7.  number  1,  pp.  13-25.  Spring 
1990:  and  Hahn  and  Stavins.  op.  cit. 

"Usually,  regulations  do  not  explicitly  specify  the 
technology,  but  establish  standards  on  the  basis  of  a 
particular  technologj*.  In  eltuatloins  where  monitor- 
ing problems  are  particularly  severe,  however,  tech- 
nologies are  specllled. 

"Numerical  examples  of  the  variance  of  incremen- 
tal costs  of  air  pollution  control  are  provided  by: 
Crandall,  Robert  W.  "The  Political  Economy  of 
Clean  Air:  Practical  Constraints  on  White  House  Re- 
view." Environmental  Policy  Under  Reagan's  Ezecutwe 
Order:  The  Role  of  Benefit-Cost  Analysis,  ed.  V.  Kerry 
Smith,  pp.  205-225.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1984. 

"For  example,  a  pollution  charge  might  take  the 
form  of  a  charge  per  unit  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions, 
not  a  charge  per  unit  of  electricity  generated.  The 
choice  of  whether  to  tax  pollution  quantities,  activi- 
ties preceding  discharge,  inputs  to  those  activities, 
or  actual  damages  will  depend  upon  tradeoffs  be- 
tween costs  of  abatement,  mitigation,  damages,  and 
program  administration.  Including  monitoring  and 
enforcement 

""Opschoor,  J.  B.  and  Hans  B.  Vos.  Economic  Instru- 
ments for  Enmronmental  Protection.  Paris:  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
1969. 

"Whatever  their  motivation,  properly  designed 
pollution  charges  will  have  the  effect  of  discourag- 
ing fundamentally  undesirable  activities  (pollution), 
whereas  conventional  taxes  tend  to  discourage  fun- 
damentally desirable  activities,  namely  labor  and 
the  generation  of  capital. 

"See:  Hahn,  Robert  and  Roger  Noll.  "Designing  a 
Market  for  Tradeable  Permits,"  Reform  of  Environ- 
mental Regulation,  ed.  Wesley  Magat,  pp.  119-146. 
Cambridge:  Ballinger,  1982. 

"These  and  other  concerns  are  discussed  in  detail 
In  Chapter  3  in  the  context  of  our  investigation  of  a 
specific  tradeable  permit  program,  recycling  credits. 

"Firms  have  generally  not  made  extensive  use  of 
the  components  of  the  Emissions  Trading  Program- 


bubbles,  offsets,  netting,  and  banking— partly  be- 
cause states  are  not  required  to  use  them,  and  part- 
ly because  of  uncertainties  about  the  future  course 
of  the  programs.  Nevertheless,  companies  such  as 
Armco.  Du  Pont.  USX.  and  3M  have  traded  emis- 
sions credits:  even  this  limited  degree  of  trading  has 
resulted  in  more  than  J4  billion  in  savings  in  control 
costs,  with  no  adverse  effect  on  air  quality.  See: 
Dudek.  Daniel  J.,  and  John  Palmisano.  "Emissions 
Trading:  Why  Is  This  Thoroughbred  Hobbled?"  Co- 
lumbia Journal  of  Environmental  Law  13  (1988):  217-256: 
and  Liroff.  Richard  A.  Reforming  Air  Pollution  Reg- 
ulations: The  Toil  and  Trouble  of  EPA's  Bubble.  Wash- 
ington, DC:  The  Conservation  Foundation.  1988. 

"From  1982  through  1987,  during  EPA's  phasedown 
of  the  leaded  content  of  gasoline,  refiners  could  cre- 
ate credits  by  producing  gasoline  with  a  lower  lead 
content  than  required  by  law.  Savings  due  to  the 
lead  trading  program  were  about  S200  million  annu- 
ally. See:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Costs  and  Benefits  of  Reducing  Lead  in  Gasoline,  Final 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis.  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1985.  The  Netherlands  accomplished  its  own 
leaded-gasoline  phasedown  (over  a  period  of  two 
years)  through  a  tax  differential  of  8«/gallon. 

*A11  of  these  options  were  examined  in  the 
Project  88/Round  I  report. 

"  See  Chapter  6  of  Round  I  of  Project  88.  Also,  see: 
Stavins.  Robert  N.  and  Adam  B.  Jaffe.  "Unintended 
Impacts  of  Public  Investments  on  Private  Decisions: 
The  Depletion  of  Forested  Wetlands."  American  Eco- 
nomic Review  80  (1990):  337-352;  and  Stavins.  Robert 
N.  "Alternative  Renewable  Resource  Strategies:  A 
Simulation  of  Optimal  Use."  Journal  of  Environ- 
mental Economics  and  Management  19(1990):  143-159. 

"ICF  Resources.  Inc.  Aruilysis  of  Six  and  Eight  Mil- 
lion Ton  30-Year/NSPS  and  30-Year/1.2  Pound  Sulfur 
Dioxide  Emission  Reduction  Cases.  Washington.  DC, 
February  I99S. 

"The  thirteen  areas  were:  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  climate  change:  stratospheric  ozone  depl3tion: 
local  air  pollution;  acid  rain;  indoor  radon  pollution; 
threats  to  energy  security  and  environmental  qual- 
ity; inefficient  use  and  allocation  of  water  supplies; 
degradation  of  surface  and  ground  water  supplies; 
management  of  public  lands;  depletion  of  wetland 
resources;  solid  waste  management:  presence  of 
toxic  substances  in  the  environment;  and  manage- 
ment of  toxic  and  infectious  waste. 

"See:  Bohm,  Peter  and  Clifford  S.  Russell.  "Com- 
parative Analysis  of  Alternative  Policy  Instru- 
ments." Handbook  of  Natural  Resource  and  Energy  Ec- 
onomics, Volume  I.  eds.  Allen  V.  Knesse  and  James  L. 
Sweeney,  pp.  395-460.  Amsterdam.  North-Holland, 
1985. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT 
GUARANTEES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
117,  which  would  direct  the  administra- 
tion to  make  credit  gruarantees  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.S.R.  after  certain  con- 
ditions have  been  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
a  critical  stage  in  its  history.  Reforms 
that  were  initiated  by  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  his  contemporary,  Boris  Yeltsin, 
are  now  stalled,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  move  ahead  or  it  could  slide  back 
into  the  heavy-handed  central  author- 
ity, similar  to  what  we  saw  occur  in 
China  just  after  Tiananmen  Square. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  play  a 
part  in  the  course  of  history  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  today.  Soviet  food  stores  are 
empty.  We  have  seen  the  pictures  of 
long  lines.  The  old  gruard  would  like  to 


turn  back  the  clock,  force  workers  into 
the  fields,  and  get  the  peasants  back  on 
collective  farms. 

Look  at  their  system  and  compare  it 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  like  night 
and  day— the  most  well-fed  society  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  not  even  similar 
to  the  system  that  exists  today  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  trying  to  move  that  way. 
Famine  or  the  potential  for  famine  or 
serious  food  shortages  could  stop  the 
reforms  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  argument  about  it.  We  are  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  Farmers  in 
the  United  States  stand  ready  to  sell 
food  and  grains  and  virtually  anything 
else  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past, 
we  have  always  demanded  hard  cur- 
rency from  the  Soviets,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  the  world  works  today.  We  un- 
derstand that.  It  runs  on  credit.  That  is 
what  is  at  issue  today. 

The  Soviets  want  to  buy  from  us,  the 
best  and  most  reliable  supplier  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  grains,  but  they 
want  to  buy  it  on  credit — if  not  from 
us,  then  from  someone  else.  That  is 
what  is  at  issue.  We  should  allow  our 
producers  to  make  these  sales,  and, 
acting  prudently,  the  administration 
should  guarantee  the  loans  because 
they  are  needed  and  it  is  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCEaiNS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  comment  in  some  detailed  fashion 
about  the  United  States-Mexico  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  and  some  of  the  envi- 
ronmental concerns  that  a  number  of 
other  Senators  and  I  have  expressed  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  administration's  proposed  ac- 
tion plan  for  addressing  a  variety  of  is- 
sues as  ijart  of  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico Free-Trade  Agreement. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  the  United  States  should  be  look- 
ing to  the  north  and  the  south  for  fu- 
ture trade  opportunities.  In  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Japanese  and  several  emerg- 
ing nations  have  a  hold  on  trade.  Simi- 
larly, our  ability  to  compete  in  Europe 
is  constrained  by  the  free-trade  agree- 
ments among  the  Western  democracies. 
It  appears  that  our  greatest  opportuni- 
ties in  the  future  will  lie  with  the  large 
markets  of  North  and  South  America. 
And  we  should  be  doing  everything  we 
can  to  encourage  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  our  neighbors  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  believe  that 
good  economic  policy  must  be,  and  can 
be,   good   environmental   policy.   With 
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the  free-trade  treaty  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  considering  the  need  for  an 
ongoing  environmental  review,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
needs  to  go  further  than  including  a 
nongovernmental  representative  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy 
and  Negotiations  and  several  other  ad- 
visory committees.  This  suggestion  in 
the  plan  strikes  me  as  a  suggestion 
that  environmental  concerns  are  a  spe- 
cial interest,  a  secondary  issue.  As  you 
know,  increasingly,  policymakers  are 
learning  that  this  attitude  is  flawed. 
We  are  learning  that  the  costs  of  cor- 
rective actions  are  far  greater  than  the 
costs  of  preventive  actions. 

We  must  integrate  environmental, 
energy,  and  economic  policymaking. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  a  cross- 
sectoral  working  group  be  established. 
Participation  by  environmental  rep- 
resentatives on  trade  advisory  commit- 
tees is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  thank  the  administration  for  doing 
that,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  a  for- 
mal mechanism  for  fully  incorporating 
environmental  issues  in  the  NAFTA 
negotiations. 

Third,  the  administration's  proposed 
plan  for  enhancing  enforcement  capa- 
bilities are  noncommittal  at  best.  I 
find  very  puzzling  the  statement  that 
the  enforcement  process  would  "pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
submit  data  to  appropriate  national 
authorities  on  alleged  noncompliance." 
Is  that  not  a  right  of  all  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society?  What  does  this 
language  mean?  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  ability  to  enforce  environ- 
mental standards  is  a  question  of  re- 
sources. Given  our  budget  constraints, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  commit  significant  resources 
to  this  effort.  Nonetheless,  we  cer- 
tainly should  try. 

I  would  be  much  more  comfortable  if 
the  action  plan  contained  specific  com- 
mitments to  provide  Mexico  with  help 
in  the  enforcement  area  and  to  vigor- 
ously enforce  environmental  standards 
to  ensure  that  United  States  compa- 
nies do  not  use  free  trade  to  skirt  envi- 
ronmental regulations  because  of  lax 
Mexican  enforcement.  That  is  not 
sound  economic  policy,  nor  is  it  sound 
environmental  policy.  The  history  of 
the  "maquiladora"  program  suggests  a 
case  in  point. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  plan  fails  to  sufficiently  ad- 
dress concerns  related  to  the  harmoni- 
zation of  environmental  standards.  The 
plan  states  that  "the  United  States 
will  not  agree  to  weaken  U.S.  environ- 
mental and  health  laws  or  regulations 
as  part  of  the  FTA."  However,  addi- 
tional languaige  in  the  plan  is  con- 
tradictory and  implies  that  our  laws 
and  regulations  could  be  opened  up  for 
attack  as  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

On  page  10  of  the  plan,  the  adminis- 
tration commits  to  maintaining  "our 


rights  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  goods 
that  do  not  meet  our  health  *  *  *  and 
environmental  regulations,  so  long  as 
such  regulations  are  based  on  sound 
science."  This  is  an  issue  that  I  raised 
with  Ambassador  Hills  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  GATT  negotiations.  It  is 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  determine  health  and  safety 
standards  for  its  citizens.  What  mecha- 
nism does  the  administration  envision 
to  determine  regulations  that  are 
based  on  sound  science. 

Who  makes  that  up?  What  are  the 
definitions  and  the  parameters  of  this 
going  to  mean?  Does  this  mean  science 
is  made  up  by  Mr.  Sununu  behind  his 
small  White  House  computer  as  he 
made  up  "sound  science."  sound 
science  on  global  warming?  He  is  way 
out  of  the  mainstream  on  that  issue. 
Does  this  mean  it  will  be  Sununu's 
science  that  determines  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  enforce  environmental 
regulations?  I  hope  not.  But  that  is  not 
clear. 

Necessarily.  some  environmental 
laws  are  enacted  in  the  face  of  some 
uncertainty.  The  administration's  plan 
says  nothing  about  who  would  deter- 
mine the  legitimacy  of  a  regulation  if 
it  were  challenged.  We  should  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  put  our  envi- 
ronmental out  for  international  re- 
view. If  we  had  done  so  vis-a-vis  Euro- 
pean automobile  standards,  as  an  ex- 
ample, our  efforts  to  clean  up  polluted 
urban  air  would  be  10  years  behind.  If 
we  waited  for  the  Europeans,  we  would 
not  have  removed  lead  from  gasoline, 
and  we  would  not  have  the  efficient 
process  of  cleaning  up  our  automobiles 
that  we  have  today.  So  our  standards 
have  to  be  maintained  and  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  want  to 
support  the  free-trade  agreement  with 
Mexico.  I  believe  trade  liberalization 
can  provide  significant  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  citizens  throughout 
North  America.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration's delivery  has  fallen  short  of  its 
rhetoric  on  a  variety  of  environmental 
issues,  including  this  one.  I  believe 
there  are  some  further  commitments 
the  administration  can  and  should 
make  to  ensure  that  our  negotiating 
team  will  produce  an  environmentally 
sound  agreement.  As  I  prepare  to  make 
my  final  decision  on  fast-track  author- 
ity. I  hope  the  administration  will  pro- 
vide us  with  further  details  of  its  plans 
for  environmental  protection.  And  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
working  with  the  administration  to 
craft  a  plan  that  gives  the  assurances 
we  need  to  grant  fast-track  authority. 

I  appreciate  the  forthcoming  of  Mr. 
Reilly  on  this  issue.  I  have  talked  to 
Carla  Hills  about  this  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  I  think  there  are  some  pieces 
of  this  that  can  be  pinned  down  much 
more  tightly,  and  there  is  no  reason 
not  to. 
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There  is  no  reason  that,  going  into 
this  free-trade  agreement,  we  have  to 
compromise  our  hard-fought  environ- 
mental standards  in  this  country.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think  the 
administration  intends  to  do  that. 
There  may  be  some  who  do.  But  I  think 
overall  the  administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  do  that.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
American  public,  in  order  to  get  a  free- 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  is  going 
to  be  willing  to  have  our  environ- 
mental standards,  which  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, compromised  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ACTION 
PLAN  FOR  THE  NAFTA  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  President,  Ambassador 
Carla  Hills,  and  the  rest  of  the  admin- 
istration on  the  action  plan  recently 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  action  plan  for  the  free-trade  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  is  an  impres- 
sive document.  It  is  an  example  of  how 
the  fast-track  negotiating  process  is 
intended  to  work — as  a  cooperative 
venture  between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Under  the  fast  track, 
the  Congress  commits  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  trade  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  administration.  In  return,  the 
administration  works  with  Congress  to 
establish  jointly  a  plan  for  the  negotia- 
tions. 

At  times  in  the  past,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  short  on  the  consulta- 
tions with  Congress  during  trade  nego- 
tiations. But  clearly  that  is  not  the 
case  for  the  free-trade  negotiations 
with  Mexico.  The  Congress  laid  out  its 
concerns  in  three  major  areas — the 
wage  disparity  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Mexican  labor 
standards,  and  Mexican  enforcement  of 
environmental  laws.  In  the  action  plan, 
the  administration  addresses  each  of 
these  issues. 

THE  WAGE  DISPARTIY 

The  action  plan  commits  the  admin- 
istration to  address  the  wage  disparity 
issue  by  taking  a  series  of  measures  to 
minimize  negative  impacts  on  import 
sensitive  industries.  Specifically,  the 
administration  commits  to  tight  rules 


of  origin,  safeguard  measures — includ- 
ing tariff  snap-backs,  and  long  phase- 
out  periods  for  tariffs. 

The  administration  also  conrunits  to 
developing  with  Congress  a  retraining 
program  for  workers  displaced  by  im- 
ports. I  was  disappointed  that  a  spe- 
cific commitment  was  not  made  to  ex- 
panding trade  adjustment  assistance. 
But  I  am  confident  that  a  strong  work- 
er retraining  and  adjustment  program 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  imple- 
menting legislation  for  a  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

In  the  area  of  labor  standards,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  now  pre- 
pared to  sign  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing on  many  key  labor  issues,  in- 
cluding labor  standards  and  enforce- 
ment. Clearly,  this  will  not  settle  all  of 
our  concerns  about  labor  standards  in 
Mexico,  but  it  is  a  major  step  forward. 
Certainly,  it  represents  a  real  improve- 
ment over  the  status  quo. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

The  most  impressive  and  far  reaching 
section  of  the  action  plan  addresses  en- 
vironmental protection. 

I  have  been  quite  concerned  that  the 
combination  of  lax  Mexican  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  laws  and  a  free- 
trade  agreement  could  create  serious 
environmental  problems.  An  incentive 
could  be  created  for  United  States  busi- 
ness to  move  to  Mexico  to  avoid  United 
States  environmental  regulations. 
Such  a  migration  could  cost  the  United 
States  jobs  and  spawn  pollution.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  action  plan 
largely  addresses  this  concern. 

Five  major  commitments  are  made 
on  the  environment: 

First,  the  administration  agreed  to 
appoint  leading  environmentalists  to 
its  trade  policy  advisory  panels.  This 
will  build-in  environmental  review  of 
all  key  trade  policy  decisions. 

Second,  a  commitment  is  made  to  en- 
sure that  all  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  meet  our  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  that  the  free- 
trade  agreement  will  in  no  way  under- 
mine U.S.  environmental  protection 
laws. 

Third,  there  is  a  commitment  to  de- 
velop a  joint  plan  to  control  all  forms 
of  pollution  in  the  border  area. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  commitment  to  a 
complete  binational  review  of  environ- 
mental laws  to  be  completed  before  the 
trade  agreement. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  commitment  to  a 
much  strengthened  binational  effort  on 
enforcement  of  environmental  regula- 
tions. I  should  note  in  this  regard,  that 
Mexico's  long  dormant  environmental 
enforcement  program  has  sprung  to  life 
in  recent  months.  In  the  past  3  weeks 
alone,  70  Mexican  businesses  have  been 
shut  down  because  of  noncompliance 
with  environmental  laws. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  those  environ- 
mental commitments  are  a  historic 
first  step  toward  integrating  trade  and 


environmental  concerns.  With  the  ac- 
tion plan,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  NAFTA  will  improve  environmental 
protection  in  Mexico.  Conversely,  pull- 
ing out  of  the  negotiations  at  this 
point  will  set  back  environmental  pro- 
tection in  Mexico.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
a  number  of  America's  leading  environ- 
mental groups,  including  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  the  Natural  Re- 
soizrces  Defense  Council,  have  re- 
sponded very  favorably  to  the  action 
plan. 

The  one  major  weakness  in  the  envi- 
ronmental action  plan  is  the  lack  of  a 
specific  enforcement  plan.  Before  the 
NAFTA  is  approved  by  Congress  I  will 
insist  on  a  mechanism  to  monitor  and 
enforce  these  environmental  commit- 
ments. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  we  have  the  outline  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  critical  issues  of  the  wage 
disparity,  labor  standards,  and  environ- 
mental protection.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  extend  fast-track  negotiating 
and  allow  the  free-trade  negotiations 
with  Mexico  to  commence. 

Of  course,  the  commitments  in  the 
action  plan  must  be  implemented.  But 
we  need  not  take  the  administration's 
commitments  on  faith.  Congress  should 
insist  that  the  action  plan  is  fully  im- 
plemented before  we  approve  the  even- 
tual agreement. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  many 
ways  the  United  States  already  has  a 
free-trade  agreement  with  Mexico — a 
one-way  free-trade  agreement.  Most 
United  States  barriers  to  Mexican  ex- 
ports are  already  quite  low.  The  major 
barriers  are  U.S.  tariffs  which  average 
about  4  percent.  Mexico,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  substantial  trade  bar- 
riers. Mexican  tariff  rates  are  two  and 
a  half  times  higher  than  United  States 
rates  and  could  be  raised  as  high  as  50 
percent.  Mexico  also  maintains  import 
licenses  and  a  variety  of  other  trade 
barriers  that  block  United  States  ex- 
ports. If  Mexico  eliminates  its  trade 
barriers,  substantial  increases  in  Unit- 
ed States  exports  are  possible. 

The  free-trade  negotiations  with 
Mexico  hold  out  a  rare  opportunity. 
With  the  action  plan,  they  are  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand exports  and  create  jobs  while  pro- 
moting environmental  protection  and 
observance  of  labor  standards  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a).  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 
from  the  Conrunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions: the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
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EXPORT    CREDIT 
TO     THE     SOVIET 


continued  with  the  con- 
resolution. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  that  we  are  considering  at 
this  moment  was  introduced  on  the 
last  day  before  the  recess,  on  April  25. 
It  is  a  resolution  that  would  extend  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  of  credit  guaran- 
tees to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  that  time,  when  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  sought  to  con- 
sider the  resolution,  I  objected  to  tak- 
ing this  step  without  thorough  debate. 
That  evening,  it  was  concluded,  was  in- 
sufficient time  for  a  thorough  debate, 
and  the  result  was  allocating  3  hours 
this  morning  to  be  divided  between 
Senator  DeConcini  against  the  resolu- 
tion. Senator  Dole  for  the  resolution, 
and  I,  also  against  the  resolution. 

About  2Mz  hours  of  that  time  has  been 
used.  No  one  has  come  to  the  floor  to 
support  the  resolution.  Time  is  running 
out,  and  I  thought  it  only  appropriate, 
before  time  ran  out  or  another  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  for  a  debate  at 
a  future  time,  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
discuss  Senate  Resolution  117. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  reso- 
lution is  a  serious  mistake.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  extend  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  of  credits  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing has  transpired  since  December, 
when  our  Government  extended  to 
them  $1  billion  in  credit  guarantees, 
that  would  make  it  good  policy  to  ex- 
tend further  credit  guarantees.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  things  have 
happened  since  December  that  make  in 
extending  credit  guarantees  an  even 
worse  idea  now  than  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber. 

In  January,  there  were  dozens  of  peo- 
ple killed  in  the  Baltic  States  by  So- 
viet military  and  security  forces. 
Those  forces  ruthlessly  occupied  build- 
ings and  territory  in  the  Baltic  States, 
killing  dozens  of  people  and  wounding 
hundreds  more.  That  was  just  one  of 
several  examples  of  the  Soviet  central 
government  cracking  down  ruthlessly 
on  fledgling  independence  and  democ- 
racy movements. 

Also,  since  the  December  extension 
of  $1  billion  in  additional  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Shevardnadze,  resigned,  saying 
that  dictatorship  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  gaining  ground.  Since  that  time,  a 
number  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  advisers 
who  were  viewed  as  being  more  ame- 
nable to  move  toward  a  market  mecha- 
nism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  a 
broader  democratically  based  economic 
reform,  have  been  sacked  or  resigned. 

Since  December,  we  have  seen  the 
ominous  return  of  faceless  bureaucrats 
of  the  security  system  in  high  posi- 
tions of  power  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  Mr.  Gorbachev.  One  of  the 
most  blatant  affronts  in  this  regard  oc- 
curred when  all  of  us  saw  on  our  tele- 
vision sets  here  in  the  United  States 
the  use  of  force  by  Soviet  personnel  in 
the  Baltics  against  unarmed  Lithua- 
nian citizens  and  then  discovered  that 


the  next  night  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
new  head  of  the  Interior  Ministry,  Mr. 
Boris  Pugo,  got  on  national  television 
and  stated  that  this  action  was  taken 
in  self-defense,  even  though  all  of  us 
saw  with  our  own  eyes  the  Soviet  secu- 
rity forces  were  acting  against  defense- 
less, unarmed  citizens. 

So,  Mr.  President,  since  December, 
on  the  political  front,  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  ominous 
turn  toward  a  more  repressive  regime 
that  is  intent  on  breaking  the  inde- 
pendence movements  and  the  demo- 
cratic movements  in  the  Soviet  repub- 
lics. 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of  de- 
velopments on  the  economic  front 
since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union's 
movement  toward  a  more  market-ori- 
ented system,  one  in  which  there  were 
prices  that  allocated  resources,  one  in 
which  supply  and  demand  were  met 
through  the  price  mechanism,  one  in 
which  there  was  a  banking  system  that 
functioned  more  or  less  openly,  one  in 
which  there  were  enterprises  which 
were  controlled  by  individuals  and  not 
the  state,  this  has  been  brought  to  an 
absolute,  screeching  halt. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  since 
this  is  a  credit  guarantee  of  $1.5  billion 
that  the  Soviet  foreign  currency  re- 
serves are  shrinking.  In  other  words, 
they  reserve  that  they  would  use  to 
repay  the  loans  that  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  that  this  Govern- 
ment by  this  action  will  be  guarantee- 
ing, have  shrunk.  Therefore,  their  abil- 
ity to  repay  has  been  decreasing. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  arrears  to 
private  firms  that  have  been  engaging 
in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  going  up.  In  other  words,  Amer- 
ican, European,  and  Japanese  firms 
have  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  incurred  payments  due  but 
the  Soviets  are  not  making  those  pay- 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  the  shrinking  of  for- 
eign currency  reserves,  the  arrears  in 
trade  debt,  the  mushrooming  budget 
deficit  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet 
creditworthiness  is  dropping  like  a 
rock.  Exports  fell  12  percent  from  1989 
to  1990.  The  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit is  $14  billion.  Gold  sales  have  gone 
up  because  they  cannot  sell  anything 
else  that  people  want  to  buy. 

You  have  foreign  indebtedness  rising 
dramatically;  debt  service  up  to  as 
much  as  $14  billion  this  year,  maybe 
$17  billion  next  year.  The  creditworthi- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  is  plummet- 
ing, and  yet  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  repay 
loans  is  decreasing,  this  resolution  pro- 
pose extending  credit  guarantees  for 
another  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  would 
not  take  this  action.  I  can  appreciate 
why  it  is  coming  at  this  time.  As  you 
know,  last  December  when  $1  billion 
was  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
credit   guarantees,    there   was   also   a 
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waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  says 
there  will  be  special  trade  or  credit  sta- 
tus for  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States  as  long  as 
emigration  numbers  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jewish  emigration,  other  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
fair  and  free. 

Mr.  President,  in  December  the 
President  exercised  his  right  to  waive 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment's  provi- 
sions. This  waiver  expires  on  June  3, 
1991.  So  what  I  see  is  an  attempt  by 
those  who  would  like  to  extend  further 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  get 
their  resolution  passed  before  the  June 
3  deadline,  because  after  the  June  3 
deadline,  in  order  to  extend  more  cred- 
it guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
would  have  to  not  only  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  agree  to  guarantee  credit  for  a 
country  that  is  becoming  less  and  less 
creditworthy  with  each  passing  day 
and  to  a  country  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  repressive  but  it  would 
also  require  that  the  President  waive 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  again. 
So  rather  than  face  a  two-stage  devel- 
opment where  you  have  to  improve  the 
increase  in  credit  and  you  have  to 
waive  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment, 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution  seek 
to  now  rush  through  a  resolution  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  waiver  of  Jack- 
son-Vanik. So  the  motivation  at  this 
time  is  quite  clear. 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  not  the  time 
to  take  that  step  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  what  is  happening  in  the  Baltics, 
and  what  continues  to  happen  at  the 
political  level  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
a  real  irony  that  this  resolution  was 
introduced  on  April  25,  precisely  at  the 
time  that  Soviet  paratroopers  were 
seizing  10  facilities  and  several  Lithua- 
nian officials  reported  that  Soviet  offi- 
cials denied  all  knowledge  or  respon- 
sibility for  these  actions.  So  once  again 
the  pattern  was  set:  Soviet  paratroop- 
ers. Soviet  forces  take  action  in  the 
Baltic,  occupying  buildings,  killing 
people,  wounding  people,  and  the  So- 
viet central  Government  denies  any 
knowledge  that  this  happened. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  ask  who  or- 
dered the  paratroopers  to  occupj'  the 
buildings?  If  it  was  not  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
who  was  it?  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  does  not 
know  who  ordered  them,  that  should  be 
troubling  to  all  of  us  because  it  implies 
a  rogue  military  operation  or  a  rogue 
security  operation.  If  it  was  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev who  ordered  it,  then  the  pretense 
of  sensitivity  to  independent  move- 
ments or  democracy  movements  on  his 
part  is  totally  unmasked.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  the  time  to  do  this. 

April  25,  as  I  say,  was  the  precise  day 
these  buildings  were  occupied  by  So- 
viet paratroopers,  later  to  be  denied  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  again  debate  this  resolu- 
tion, is  the  exact  day  that  the  Helsinki 


Commission  is  meeting,  and  testifying 
there  is  President  Landsbergis  of  Lith- 
uania. On  the  exact  day  that  President 
Landsbergis  and  other  Baltic  State 
members  are  clearly  stating  that  the 
repression  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
decreased,  the  Senate  is  considering 
whether  we  should  extend  another  $1.5 
billion  in  credit  guarantees  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
inappropriate  time  to  consider  this. 

If  we  want  to  have  change  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  political  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  must  understand  that 
they  have  to  make  their  own  country 
hospitable  to  foreign  investment;  that 
you  cannot  cut  a  political  deal  between 
the  leader  of  one  country  and  the  lead- 
er of  another  country  and  get  the  busi- 
ness people  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
West  to  invest  money  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lose  it  for  political  purposes. 
That  is  not  the  way  our  system  works. 

I  continue  to  believe  there  is  a  fun- 
damental misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  leaders;  they  con- 
tinue to  miss  that  unless  a  business 
person  believes  he  or  she  can  make 
money  by  investing  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because  there  has  been  market 
reform,  a  market  mechanism,  banking 
system,  reasonable  tax  system,  they 
are  simply  not  going  to  invest.  And  no 
matter  what  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  the  Senate  says,  that  in- 
vestment will  not  be  made  by  us  step- 
ping in  and  saying,  well,  here  is  a  little 
credit  guarantee;  we  want  to  help  you 
for  political  purposes.  We  are  convey- 
ing to  the  world,  and  specifically  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
they  can  continue  to  count  on  United 
States  subsidies  irrespective  of  changes 
in  their  economic  structure  and  that 
the  tough  decisions  with  regard  to 
market  mechanism  they  do  not  have  to 
make  because  we  will  continue  to  sub- 
sidize them. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  promote 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  continues  to 
support  a  centralized  system  that  suf- 
focates economic  initiative  and  higher 
standards  of  living. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  would 
not  move  on  this  resolution  today.  As  I 
said,  this  is  not  without  some  cost.  The 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  kind  of 
subsidy  is  anywhere  between  $200  and 
$500  million.  What  can  we  do  with  $200 
to  $500  million,  Mr.  President? 

Well.  $200  million  would  mean  about 
60,000  more  kids  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. It  would  mean  about  400,000 
more  children  in  the  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  Feeding  Program  getting 
better  nutrition. 

How  do  we  want  to  spend  our  money? 
We  have  a  big  budget  deficit.  Do  we 
want  to  spend  our  money  subsidizing  a 
centralized  repressive  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is  not  willing  to 
confront  the  basic  problem  facing  their 
country— the  need  to  revitalize  their 
economy — and  which  has  lapsed  back 


into  a  repressive  apparatus  that  is  de- 
stroying freedom  and  liberty  once 
again  in  a  very  obvious  way  in  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  elsewhere? 

Or,  do  we  want  to  stand  clearly  for  a 
point  of  view  that  says  the  world  is  an 
open  capital  market?  If  you  want  in- 
vestment, you  have  to  change.  If  you 
change,  you  will  have  a  flood  of  invest- 
ment. If  you  do  not  change,  you  will 
not  have  it.  You  really  never  get  free 
democratic  reform  if  you  do  not  de- 
mocratize because  the  people  do  not 
want  to  bear  the  burden  of  that  reform 
unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
basic  question. 

If  we  hedge  around  the  edge  and 
refuse  to  pose  that  for  the  Soviets  on  a 
continuing  basis  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government,  we  will  not  see  the  kind 
of  changes  that  we  want  in  the  Soviet 
Union— frankly,  that  the  Soviet  people 
deserve,  because  I  believe  the  Soviet 
people  deserve  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  more  secure  life.  I  believe  all 
people  do.  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
Baltics,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  de- 
serve freedom,  independence  and  de- 
mocracy, and  a  nimiber  of  other  repub- 
lics as  well. 

We  will  not  get  it  with  this  kind  of 
subsidizing  of  a  system  that  continues 
to  deny  the  basic  freedoms  to  its  own 
citizens  and  wastes  its  colossal  re- 
sources through  a  massive  blundering 
centralized  economic  apparatus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  advised  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection if  I  ask  that  the  recess  at  12:30 
be  postponed  an  additional  10  minutes. 
I  make  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  Senate  Resolution  117.  The  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  are  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  expeditiously  complete  his  ad- 
ministrations  review  of  the  Soviet  re- 
quest for  $1.5  billion  in  additional  agri- 
cultural credit  guarantees. 

This  seems  mild  enough  on  the  face 
of  it,  but  the  real  question  at  issue 
here  is:  should  the  United  States  put 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  at  risk 
to  bail  out  the  Soviet  Union's  Grovern- 
ment  when  its  own  leaders,  time  and 
time  again,  have  refused  to  fundamen- 
tally reform  the  economic  system 
within  the  Soviet  Union? 
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is  still  being  illegally  occupied  by  So- 
viet troops.  And,  even  more  chilling, 
just  2  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  military 
continued  their  intimidation  and  seized 
several  government  buildings  and  air- 
fields in  Lithuania. 

If  my  distinguished  colleagues  can 
stand  here  in  this  Chamber  and  define 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  assurances  as  credible, 
then  I  would  like  to  see  the  dictionary 
they  are  using  to  define  that  word.  Per- 
haps they  are  reassured  by  the  word 
"binding,"  but  given  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  to  date  of  keeping 
promises,  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  be  reassured.  The  Soviet 
people  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be 
demonstrating  any  confidence  in  the 
Kremlin's  leadership. 

What  are  these  binding  assurances 
that  would  merit  the  United  States 
Government  extending  to  the  Soviets 
guarantees  of  $1.5  billion  of  American 
taxpayers'  money?  Make  no  mistake, 
this  is  an  obligation  the  American  tax- 
payer will  have  to  pay  if  there  is  a  de- 
fault. A  key  assurance  which  this  reso- 
lution would  require  is  that  the  credit 
guarantees  be  repaid.  Naturally,  we 
want  that.  I  would  agree  that  this  as- 
surance should  be  on  the  top  of  the  list. 
But  how  can  we  responsibly  assume 
that  will  occur  when  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is  in  a  free  fall  at  this  time,  and 
the  Kremlin  leadership  refuses  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  reform  that 
economy? 

The  1990  agricultural  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Bush  specifically  states  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
determine  the  credit  worthiness  of 
each  recipient  country.  In  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  administration 
should  be  able  to  make  that  determina- 
tion very  quickly.  But  if  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  trust  its  own  in- 
stincts, it  should  take  into  consider- 
ation how  the  financial  institutions  in 
other  countries  view  the  Soviet 
Union  s  credit  worthiness.  The  Euro- 
pean banking  community  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  is  a  good  risk. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  it 
recently  took  the  unusual  step  of  de- 
claring the  Soviet  Union  uncred- 
itworthy. 

While  the  French  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments have  just  put  together  a 
grain  credit  guarantee  package,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  bank's  assess- 
ment of  creditworthiness  is  made  inde- 
pendently from  its  country's  political 
agenda.  This  assessment  can  and 
should  stand  alone  as  a  valid  measure 
of  appraisal. 

In  April.  French  bankers  refused 
loans  to  the  Soviets  even  though  the 
French  Government  offered  to  guaran- 
tee 95  percent  of  those  loans.  Germany. 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain  all  await  re- 
payment from  the  Soviets  on  hundreds 
of  millions  in  overdue  loans.  Even 
Japan,  Mr.  President,  even  Japan, 
which  is  notorious   for  providing  bil- 


lions in  unsecured  loans  to  many  coun- 
tries with  potentially  lucrative  mar- 
kets, rebuffed  Mr.  Gorbachev  when  he 
asked  for  that  country's  help  in  bailing 
out  his  failing  economy. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  EC 
credit  guarantee  package  of  S750  mil- 
lion which  is  under  review  does  not  in- 
clude creditworthiness  as  a  criteria. 
European  political  leaders  who  choose 
to  ignore  their  bankers'  evaluations  do 
so  for  political  reasons  and  not  nec- 
essarily on  the  basis  of  sound  fiscal 
policy.  But  we  are  bound  by  law  to  use 
creditworthiness  as  a  criteria  in  order 
to  protect  our  American  taxpayer. 

I  assume  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 117  agree  this  is  a  prudent  ap- 
proach, especially  in  light  of  our  esca- 
lating budgetary  problems. 

Another  assurance  the  resolution  re- 
quires is  that  the  credit  guarantees  be 
used  to  feed  the  population  and  not  go 
to  support  military  institutions  or  the 
party  apparatus  and  the  people  con- 
nected thereto. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  efficient  and 
verifiable  distribution  system  could  be 
established  so  that  the  grain  actually 
did  go  to  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  the  population  is  most  in  need. 
Giving  the  Soviets  agricultural  guaran- 
tees simply  enables  them  to  continue 
their  high  levels  of  military  spending. 
On  the  other  hand,  paying  for  grain  in 
cash  would  force  them  to  choose  be- 
tween competing  economic  priorities, 
as  we  have  to  do  in  this  country  as  we 
lower  our  defense  expenditures.  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  dollars  should  not  be  put 
at  risk  because  the  Soviet  Government 
refuses  to  make  the  hard  choices  need- 
ed to  genuinely  reorder  its  domestic 
spending  priorities. 

As  for  the  assurance  that  the  guaran- 
tees not  be  used  to  apply  coercive  pres- 
sure to  the  Baltics  or  any  of  the  Repub- 
lics, that  needs  little  discussion.  The 
continued  occupation  of  the  Vilnius  TV 
tower  by  the  Soviet  military  and  their 
outrageous  acts  of  intimidation  in  sev- 
eral Lithuanian  cities  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  make  a  mockery  of  this  assur- 
ance. 

Senate  Resolution  117  further  pro- 
poses that  the  $1.5  billion  be 
"tranched"— that  is  kind  of  a  new  word 
to  this  Senate — in  three  installments 
so  that  Soviet  compliance  with  the  as- 
surances can  be  evaluated  before  each 
apportionment  of  credit  guarantees  is 
authorized  for  additional  release.  In 
December  of  last  year,  I  reluctantly 
went  along  with  President  Bush's  deci- 
sion to  extend  $1  billion  of  credits  to 
the  Soviets  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
Today,  I  think  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, if  the  above  assurances  had  been 
in  place  at  that  time,  would  Soviet  ac- 
tions since  then  justify  tranching  more 
credits.  I  do  not  see  how  the  answer 
could  be  anything  but  a  resounding 
"no." 

In  my  view,  if  we  are  going  to  risk 
the  taxpayer's  money  on  the  Kremlin's 
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assurances,  we  at  least  should  wait 
until  the  first  interest  payment  on  the 
$1  billion  in  credits  the  Soviets  drew  in 
January. 

Comes  due  in  July.  Why  not  wait  and 
see  if  the  Kremlin  keeps  its  obligation 
to  pay  the  $31  million  it  will  owe  us  at 
that  time? 

Furthermore,  why  should  we  put  our 
taxpayer's  money  at  risk  to  provide 
grain  when  there  are  substantial  stores 
of  grain  in  the  Soveit  Union  that  So- 
viet farmers  themselves  will  not  put 
into  the  marketplace  because  they 
mistrust  their  own  Government's  poli- 
cies? 

What  makes  this  all  so  ironic  is  that 
Gorbachev  is  the  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  He  spent  much  of  his  ca- 
reer in  agricultural  related  jobs  and 
yet  he  lacks  credibility  within  the  So- 
viet farming  community.  If  his  own 
farmers  do  not  trust  him,  why  should 
we? 

We  also  hear  the  supporters  of  credit 
guarantees  talk  about  famine  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  most  intelligence  sources 
report  that  a  famine  is  not  likely  to 
occur  this  year.  However,  if  food  short- 
ages should  become  absolutely  critical, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  gold  re- 
serves valued  at  over  $20  billion,  $20 
billion,  Mr.  President.  Yet  some  are 
willing  to  put  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
at  risk  so  the  Kremlin  does  not  have  to 
spend  its  own  money  or  even  worse,  re- 
form its  economic  system. 

The  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
include  in  his  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets a  "strong  admonition  that  the 
only  long-term  solution  is  fundamental 
free  market  reform."  I  would  simply 
observe  that  reform  should  not  be  a 
long-term  goal;  it  must  begin  now. 
Furthermore,  I  think  Gorbachev  has 
made  it  very  plain  what  he  thinks 
about  free  market  reform,  just  2  weeks 
ago  he  stated  that  he  preferred  the 
"Socialist  choice." 

We  all  know  what  socialism  has  done 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  Should  we  con- 
tinue to  let  Gorbachev  rely  on  the  West 
to  shore  up  his  failed  Socialist  econ- 
omy? I  think  the  answer  is,  we  should 
not. 

President  Bush  has  understandably 
expressed  serious  reservations  about 
extending  these  additional  guarantees. 
I  agree  with  the  President.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  we  all  support  the 
American  farmer,  but  to  quote  a  Wash- 
ington Times  editorial  of  May  3: 

Subsidizing  the  failed  economy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  only  forestalls  the  day  when  Mr. 
Gorbachev — or  whoever  may  be  in  power- 
must  make  the  changes  necessary  to  become 
an  economically  and  agriculturally  self-suf- 
ficient nation.  *  *  *  American  subsidies  for 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  banlcrupt  State  must  end. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  once  one  of  the 
world's  major  producers  and  exporters 
of  grain. 

Tragically,  its  leaders  have  now  been 
reduced  to  publicly  pleading  for  foreign 
aid  because  they  can  no  longer  feed 


even  their  own  people.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, credits  will  help  neither  the  So- 
viet people  nor  the  American  taxpayer: 
only  the  Soviet  Government,  in  a  genu- 
ine democratic  partnership  with  its 
own  citizens,  can  accomplish  the 
changes  that  need  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Arizona.  I 
think  he  very  cogently  put  forth  the 
reasons  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  in  favor  of  extending  loan 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  administration  of  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, but  why  indeed  we  are  talking 
about  United  States  taxpayers  bellying 
up  to  put  forth  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars for  an  administration  that  talks 
about  human  rights  but  does  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  crush  them  when 
and  if  their  own  authoritarian  regime 
may  be  at  stake. 

Although  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  think  of  the  Soviets  as  our  friend 
and  to  sneer  at  those  who  not  long  ago 
referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  evil 
empire,  with  gorbymania  still  existing 
in  many  quarters  throughout  our  coun- 
try, I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
look  at  the  record  and  speak  to  the 
people  who  know.  Speak  to  the  recent 
emigres  'from  the  Soviet  Union — the 
Baits,  the  Jews,  the  Ukranians — and 
the  perspective  is  a  very  different  one. 
They  know  Gorbachev  for  what  he  is: 
simply  the  latest  inheritor  of  a  Len- 
inist mantle.  He  and  his  minions  have 
engaged  in  systematic  intimidation 
and  violence  in  a  desperate  hope  that 
terror  can  hold  their  crumbling  empire 
together. 

They  have  sought  to  crush  the  fragile 
flower  of  independence  wherever  it 
dared  to  bloom.  The  Baits,  the  Geor- 
gians, even  the  Russians,  have  faced 
Moscow's  challenge  with  courage  but 
their  cries  for  help  have  gone  unan- 
swered I  am  embarrassed  to  say  that 
in  the  name  of  major  power  politics  we 
have  done  to  those  seeking  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  what  the  world  pow- 
ers of  another  time  did  to  the  Czechs. 
We  do  not  even  have  the  courage  to  set 
up  an  information  center  in  the  Bal- 
tics, depending,  rather,  on  the  Soviet 
propaganda  minister  for  insight. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
another  grain  sale.  Is  the  world  market 
for  grain  so  poor  that  we  would  sell  it 
to  the  devil  himself  if  he  knocked  on 
our  door?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was 
just  this  last  spring  and  summer  when 
we  debated  Iraqi  sanctions.  My  col- 
leagues were  all  aflutter  because  sanc- 
tions would  endanger  grain  sales  to 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Have  we  not  learned  our  lesson?  New 
York  has  its  share  of  farmers,  though 
admittedly  not  grain  farmers.  If  I  had 
opposed  sanctions  to  sell  apples,  or 
wine,  or  duck,  or  dairy  to  the  Butcher 
of  Baghdad,  I  believe  the  farmers  of 


New  York  would  have  run  me  out  on  a 
rail.  Can  the  farmers  of  the  great  Mid- 
west be  any  different? 

There  must  be  and  there  are  other 
markets.  Let  us  find  them,  rather  than 
continue  to  feed  those  who  oppress  the 
people.  Let  us  open  up  opportunities  in 
the  Republics.  Let  us  deal  with  them. 
Let  us  deal  with  those  who  represent 
freedom  and  not  those  who  represent 
the  forces  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  117.  The  extension  of 
agrricultural  export  credit  guarantees 
to  the  Soviet  Union  supports  United 
States  goals,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
extension  of  export  credits  is  good  for 
American  farmers  and  improves  the 
U.S.  trade  balance.  Hard  hit  by  de- 
pressed prices,  producers  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  soybeans  need  access  to  new 
markets.  Export  credits  provide  an  in- 
road to  the  Soviet  market,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Regardless  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  instability  caused  by 
food  shortages  and  hunger  is  never  in 
our  interest.  Former  Foreign  Secretary 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  himself  a  strong 
critic  of  Soviet  moves  away  from  re- 
form, made  exactly  that  point  in  his 
meeting  yesterday  with  President 
Bush.  Mr.  Shevardnadze  made  a  strong 
case  for  extending  export  credits. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117.  Agricultural  export  credits 
are  a  mechanism  that  provides  simul- 
taneous benefits  to  both  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  international  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  against  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117,  a  resolution  supporting  Soviet 
agricultural  export  credit  guarantees. 
While  I  have  great  concern  for  the 
plight  of  citizens  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  cannot  support  a  resolution 
which  has  the  effect  of  wasting  scarce 
taxpayer  dollars  and  which  will  not  do 
anything  to  help  the  average  person  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Maybe  some  of  us  have  forgotten,  or 
have  chosen  to  overlook  it.  Moscow  is 
broke.  Just  4  months  ago,  on  December 
12,  1990,  President  Bush  extended  $1.3 
billion  in  agricultural  credits  and  ex- 
port guarantees  to  Moscow.  At  that 
time,  the  President  did  not  express  res- 
ervations about  the  Soviet  Unions 
creditworthiness  or  the  low  probability 
that  these  loans  would  actually  be  re- 
paid. In  fact,  this  transaction  was 
made  possible  by  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  waive  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  which  statutorily  linked 
preferential  trade  status  to  respect  for 
human  rights. 

But  Moscow  had  not  yet  even  enacted 
legislation  guaiunteeing  what  Scoop 
Jackson  called  the  touchstone  of  all 
such  rights:  the  right  of  free  emigra- 
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I  understand  that  the  total  credit 
amount  would  be  divided  in  three 
parts,  and  that  additional  amounts 
would  be  provided  contingent  upon  the 
acceptable  distribution  and/or  repay- 
ment of  previous  credits.  But  even  this 
approach  would  ensure  that  half  a  bil- 
lion worth  of  credits  would  be  squan- 
dered. Moreover,  the  language  does  not 
assure  this  Senator  that  the  remaining 
billion  would  actually  be  denied  Mos- 
cow. 

We  must  be  firm  and  we  must  be 
clear.  There  cannot  be  further  United 
States  aid  to  Moscow  without  fun- 
damental economic  reform.  We  must 
tie  additional  credits  following,  not 
prior  to,  the  adoption  of  wholesale  po- 
litical and  economic  reforms.  Like  any 
United  States  taxpayer  applying  for  a 
loan,  the  Soviets  should  be  required  to 
secure  United  States  credit  with  collat- 
eral, real  collateral  and  not  promises  of 
future  deliveries.  Moreover,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  monitor  the  physical  deliv- 
ery of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  to  re- 
public capitals.  There  is  no  reason  to 
accept  assurances  from  Moscow  that 
there  will  be  an  equitable  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  is  to  say  "yes"  to  Gorbachev 
and  the  repressive  regime  in  Moscow 
and  to  say,  in  effect,  "no"  to  genuine 
reform  and  the  democratically  elected 
leaders  of  the  republics  which  must 
prevail  over  the  long  term.  I  cannot  do 
that. 

Thank  you,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon  at  12:41  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
DODD]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  PRICE-FIXING  ACT  OF 
1991— MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT— CLOTURE 
VOTE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  429 


occur  at  2:30  p.m.  today,  and  that  the 
mandatory  live  quorum  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  echo  the  statements  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  S.  429,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price-Fixing  Act  of  1991. 

Retail  price  fixing  or  vertical  price 
fixing  exists  when  a  supplier  of  a  prod- 
uct and  one  of  its  high-price  retailers 
conspire  to  shut  out  another  retailer 
that  sells  the  supplier's  product  at  a 
discount.  Despite  these  complicated 
sounding  terms,  one  need  not  be  an 
economist  or  an  attorney  to  realize 
that  when  discount  sellers  are  run  out 
of  business  or  forced  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  a  higher  price,  the  consumer  is 
the  one  who  loses. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made  it 
more  difficult  for  discount  retailers 
who  have  been  terminated  to  prove 
that  their  termination  was  the  result 
of  illegal  price  fixing— even  though 
many  price-fixing  activities  are,  as  de- 
scribed by  one  attorney,  based  on 
winks  and  nods. 

S.  429  is  significant  because  it  ad- 
dresses the  illegality  of  conspiracies 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers 
which  are  intended  to  curtail  competi- 
tion. It  strikes  the  appropriate  balance 
by  protecting  the  consumer  and  dis- 
counter while  maintaining  business 
competitiveness.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reinstate  the  legal  protection  that 
price  competition  once  had  and  to  ar- 
rest the  antidiscounter  and 
anticonsumer  trend  that  has  been  un- 
leashed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  started  debate  on  the  retail 
price  maintenance  legislation,  and  as 
the  debate  we  already  heard  yesterday 
suggests,  we  have  been  going  round  and 
round  on  retail  price  maintenance  for 
quite  some  time.  The  issue  is  a  very 
complex  one  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
many  dimensions  of  modern  retailing 
in  the  free  marketplace. 

Most  assuredly,  the  issue  is  not  one 
defined  by  whether  or  not  we  are  for  or 
against  consumers  or  lower  prices.  Ev- 
erybody—let me  emphasize,  everybody 
I  know— is  for  lower  prices  for  consum- 
ers. We  are  all  for  greater  value  in  the 
marketplace  and  no  one  in  this  body  or 
outside  this  body  favors  price  fixing. 

■Vertical  price  fixing  has  been  against 
the  law  since  1911  and  nobody  proposes 
a  change  now,  least  of  all  this  Senator. 
The  question  is  whether  this  bill,  as 
currently  drafted,  will  benefit  consum- 
ers, and  the  answer  I  wish  was  clear, 
but  it  is  far  from  clear. 

Consumer  welfare  is  the  goal  of  anti- 
trust law.  and  it  ought  to  be  the  goal  of 
our  antitrust  policy  as  well.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  American  consumers 
have  greatly  benefited  from  the  growth 
of  discount  retailing.  My  own  family 
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shops  at  discounters,  and  we  enjoy  bar- 
gains just  like  any  other  family.  In- 
deed, the  Grassley  family  motto  is 
"never  pay  retail."  But  there  substan- 
tial doubt  about  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  before  us  to  the  consumers  of 
America.  Indeed,  about  the  only  point 
on  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  antitrust  liti- 
gation if  S.  429  does  become  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, more  litigation  will  do  noth- 
ing to  help  consumers  get  the  lowest 
price  possible,  though  it  surely  will  fat- 
ten the  wallets  of  lawyers.  Indeed,  law- 
yers may  be  the  only  type  of  consumer 
truly  benefited  by  S.  429. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  out  my 
views  in  detail  on  this  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  429.  I  also  wrote 
separate  views  on  last  year's  bill,  S. 
865,  a  bill  that  is  identical  to  this 
year's  version.  I  will  not  state  the  ar- 
guments at  this  point  but  will  defer 
giving  those  arguments  until  a  later 
time. 

Let  me  simply  say  at  this  point  to 
the  managers  of  this  bill— and  all  of 
these  managers  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for— I  hope  there  is  room  for  ac- 
commodation of  the  codification  of  the 
per  se  rule  and  modification  of  the  so- 
called  Monsanto  rule  without  the 
added  baggage  of  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  try  to 
assist  in  this  effort.  I  remain  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  discount  re- 
tailers. Unfortunately,  the  bill  before 
us  is  a  product  of  a  very  unconven- 
tional agreement  which  has  actually 
prevented  it  being  improved  by  the 
committee  process. 

Our  committee  has  simply  thrown 
this  bill  over  the  transom,  so  to  speak, 
leaving  it  to  be  fixed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  even  after  we  voted  it  down  in 
conunittee  by  an  8-to-6  margin.  Most 
bills  under  those  circumstances  would 
never  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate. 

In  fact,  our  committee  history  on 
this  bill  shows  that  it  is  actually  get- 
ting less  and  less  attractive.  Two  Con- 
gresses ago,  4  years  ago,  a  compromise 
I  worked  on  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  others  passed  the  committee 
without  objection.  Last  year,  a  dif- 
ferent version  passed  out  of  committee 
by  a  mere  7-to-6  vote.  And  now  that 
very  same  bill,  the  one  before  us  today 
and  yesterday,  has  lost  by  an  8-to-6 
margin,  and  yet  here  we  are  debating 
this  bill  as  if  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
Senator  finds  this  very  odd,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  again  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
once  had  a  consensus  on  this  issue,  and 
surely  if  we  have  had  a  consensus  on 
this  issue  before  we  can  have  a  consen- 
sus again,  not  a  bill  being  discussed  in 
this  Chamber  that  was  defeated  in 
committee  by  89-to-6  vote  but  a  bill 
that  would  be  before  us,  as  4  years  ago. 
that  was  voted  out  automatically. 


So  I  hope  that  we  do  not  squander 
perhaps  forever  the  fact  that  consensus 
is  possible  on  this  subject.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can,  when  we  can,  in  this  very 
complex  area  of  law. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  observe  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  delay 
the  request  so  that  the  Chair  may  state 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  withhold  my 
request. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  429.  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act  of  1991— a  bill  to  benefit 
American  consumers  by  encouraging 
the  widest  possible  selection  of  goods 
and  services  at  the  lowest  prices.  This 
legislation  is  expected  to  save  Amer- 
ican consumers  $20  billion  a  year,  and 
it  does  so  without  raising  taxes  or  in- 
creasing the  Federal  deficit. 

Simply  stated,  S.  429  would  restore 
the  80-year-old  principle  that  resale 
price  maintenance  agreements  are  a  re- 
straint of  trade  and  are  automatically 
unlawful.  An  example  of  a  resale  price 
maintenance  agreement  is  a  binding 
understanding  between  a  manufacturer 
and  retailers  requiring  the  retailers 
not  to  sell  the  manufacturer's  goods 
below  a  specified  price.  These  agree- 
ments reduce  competition  and  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  by  forcing  discounters 
out  of  the  marketplace. 

In  the  landmark  case.  Dr.  Miles  Medi- 
cal Co.  V.  John  D.  Parks  &  Sons  Co..  220 
U.S.  373  (1911),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  resale  price  maintenance  agree- 
ments are  per  se  illegal  under  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  however,  have  threat- 
ened the  holding  in  Miles.  Two  major 
cases,  Monsanto  Co.  v.  Spray-Rite  Corp., 
465  U.S.  752  (1984),  and  Business  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  V.  Sharp  Electronics  Corp., 
108  S.  Ct.  1515  (1988),  have  narrowed  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  court  or  jury 
can  find  resale  price  fixing. 

In  the  Monsanto  case,  the  per  se  rule 
was  not  overturned;  however,  the  Court 
held  that  there  must  be  evidence  that 
"tends  to  exclude"  the  possibility  that 
the  supplier  acted  independently.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  direct  or 
circumstantial  evidence  that  tends  to 
prove  that  a  supplier  and  a 
nonterminated  dealer  had  a  conscious 
commitment  to  terminate  a  competing 
dealer  to  curtail  price  competition. 

The  Sharp  decision  was  even  more 
detrimental  than  Monsanto  because 
the  Supreme  Court  modified  the  per  se 
rule.  In  Sharp,  the  Court  ruled  that  in 
order  to  find  a  per  se  illegal  price  fix- 
ing agreement,  there  must  be  a  second 
agreement  on  a  specific  price  or  price 
level  to  be  charged  by  the  remaining 
retailer  following  termination  of  the 
discounter. 

Monsanto  and  Sharp  effectively  stifle 
competition  and  increase  the  price  of 


brand-name  consumer  goods.  Discount- 
ers are  driven  from  the  marketplace 
and  have  little  recourse  against  suppli- 
ers and  remaining  dealers  who  have 
conspired  against  them  for  selling 
cheaply.  The  real  losers,  however  are 
the  low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  who  depend 
on  discount  stores  to  help  them  make 
ends  meet. 

Congress  must  intervene  again  to 
keep  competition  in  the  marketplace.  I 
say  again  because  this  is  not  a  new 
issue  for  Congress.  In  1975,  Congress  re- 
pealed the  fair  trade  laws  which  al- 
lowed States  to  permit  retail  price 
maintenance.  Two  Department  of  Jus- 
tice studies  in  1969  and  1975  respec- 
tively, documented  the  harm  caused  to 
consumers  by  vertical  price  fixing.  In 
the  first  study.  Justice  Department 
data  indicated  that  consumers  would 
save  $1.2  billion  a  year  if  fair  trade 
laws  were  eliminated.  The  second  study 
estimated  that  prices  of  consumer 
goods  in  States  allowing  vertical  price 
fixing  were  18-  to  25-percent  higher 
than  in  States  prohibiting  the  practice. 

Congress  must  continue  to  work  to 
protect  consumer  welfare  by  ensuring 
vigorous  price  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace with  the  passage  of  S.  429.  The 
bill  has  three  components.  First,  it 
would  codify  the  well  established  prin- 
ciple that  resale  price-fixing  agree- 
ments are  per  se  unlawful.  Second,  it 
would  clarify  the  evidentiary  standard 
for  jury  consideration  of  certain  verti- 
cal price-fixing  cases.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  require  a  plaintiff  to  show 
that: 

A  dealer  made  a  request,  demand  or 
threat  to  a  manufacturer  that  the  sup- 
plier take  steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
price  competition; 

Because  of-  such  request,  demand  or 
threat,  the  supplier  terminated  or  re- 
fused to  continue  to  supply  goods  to  a 
competitor  of  the  dealer;  and 

The  request,  demand  or  threat  is  the 
major  cause  of  termination  or  refusal 
to  continue  to  supply. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  clear 
that  an  agreement  between  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  retailer  to  terminate  an- 
other retailer  in  order  to  eliminate 
price  competition  is  illegal,  whether  or 
not  a  specific  price  or  price  level  is 
agreed  upon.  This  would  overrule  the 
Sharp  decision. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this 
proconsumer  legislation  not  only  be- 
cause more  competition  is  always  bet- 
ter than  less  competition,  but  also  be- 
cause increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  in  our  society  is  inconsistent 
with  the  values  of  the  Founders  of  our 
Nation.  I  also  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation  because  it  should  increase 
consumer  confidence  in  our  economy 
which  is  so  badly  needed  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  the  deepening  recession  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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ing antitrust  litigation.  Many  manu- 
facturers will  probably  have  to  enter 
into  expensive  settlements  just  to 
avoid  prolonged  litigation.  Those  costs 
will  surely  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  legitimate 
nonprice  reasons  that  manufacturers 
choose  to  stop  doing  business  with  cer- 
tain retailers.  Many  manufacturers  de- 
mand a  high  level  of  service  quality 
from  their  dealers.  Some  discounters 
and  nondiscounters  may  choose  not  to 
provide  such  service.  Manufacturers 
surely  have  the  right  not  to  continue 
business  relationships  with  these  re- 
tailers and  should  not  fear  the  threat 
of  a  frivolous  antitrust  suit  if  they  ter- 
minate their  relationship.  I  believe 
this  bill  tilts  too  far  in  favor  of  the  re- 
tailer. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  both 
sides — consumer  advocates  and  busi- 
ness groups — can  now  come  together  to 
fashion  compromise  legislation.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  standards  enun- 
ciated in  the  Sharp  Electronics  case 
and  believe  that  if  we  could  craft  a 
compromise  the  best  interests  of  con- 
sumers, retailers,  and  manufacturers 
can  be  satisfied. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT 
GUARANTEES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  today  on  the  sale  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  important  to 
my  State.  More  importantly,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  entire  country.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  thorny  issue  be- 
cause it  involves  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  country  that  has  not  always 
been  friendly  with  the  United  States 
and  some  people  may  not  even  think 
friendly  today.  But  Senate  Resolution 
117,  which  I  support,  will  allow  the 
Senate  to  be  on  record  in  support  of  ex- 
tending export  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  certain  conditions  are 
met  by  the  Soviets. 

At  first  glance,  the  proposition  of  ex- 
tending export  credits  to  the  Soviets 
may  seem  questionable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  economy  is  pres- 
ently struggling.  This  is  in  part  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  vigorous 
enough  with  their  free-market  reforms. 
Their  economy  also  suffers  because  of 
the  political  upheaval  over  the 
centalization  versus  confederation. 
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Furthermore — and  this  is  why  we  are 
debating  this  resolution— the  1990  farm 
bill  includes  specific  creditworthiness 
requirements  that  must  be  considered 
before  providing  any  nation  export 
credits.  We  must  remember  the  legisla- 
tive history  surrounding  these  new  pro- 
visions. In  short,  one  of  the  primary 
catalysts  for  the  creditworthiness  sec- 
tion was  our  recent  experience  with 
Iraq.  But  in  view  of  Iraq's  huge  oil  rev- 
enues, who  could  have  argued  that  they 
were  not  creditworthy  before  they  in- 
vaded Kuwait?  Iraq  proved  to  be  far 
more  a  political  problem  than  an  eco- 
nomic problem. 

Could  the  Soviets  once  again  fall  into 
the  hands  of  aggressive,  antagonistic 
leadership,  leadership  that  refuses  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  repay  credit? 
Of  course,  that  is  possible.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  Soviet  economy  could 
collapse,  foreclosing  their  ability  to 
repay?  Of  course,  that  is  a  possibility. 

By  extending  these  credits  to  help 
feed  the  Soviet  people,  would  the  Unit- 
ed States  help  prevent  antagonistic 
leadership  from  taking  control  or  help 
prevent  the  Soviet  economy  from  col- 
lapsing? I  believe  it  would  help  to  some 
degree.  This  is  why  I  believe  that  we 
must  consider  the  extension  of  credit 
to  the  Soviets,  at  this  critical  cross- 
road in  history,  as  an  investment  for  a 
safer,  better  world. 

I  believe  it  might  be  most  helpful  to 
consider  giving  these  credits  as  an  in- 
vestment. We  are  advancing  credits  to 
the  Soviets  so  that  people  can  eat.  This 
strikes  me  as  an  admirable  goal.  The 
Soviets  are  experiencing  food  short- 
ages. As  the  Soviets  move  further  from 
communism's  command  economy  and 
slowly  toward  a  market  system,  such 
disruptions  in  the  supply  of  food  and 
other  goods  will  occur.  For  instance, 
some  Soviet  farmers  withheld  crops 
from  the  marketplace  last  year  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  over  whether  they 
would  be  paid.  Such  actions  hurt 
Gorbachev's  ability  to  make  reforms. 

In  today's  paper,  it  is  reported  that 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze,  who  has  been  on  the  Hill 
today,  told  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  that  no  less  than 
the  fate  of  reform  and  democracy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  hang  in  the  balance. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  in  this  body 
would  consider  Mr.  Shevardnadze  to  be 
a  credible  proponent  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Given  his  statements,  we  must  there- 
fore weigh  the  real  costs  of  credit  guar- 
antees: Will  the  Soviets  fall  back  into 
the  control  of  the  hard-line,  cold  war 
regime  while  the  United  States  stands 
idly  by?  Or  will  the  United  States  open 
its  huge  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  and  cast  our  lot  with  those  who 
are  willing  and  moving  toward  a  more 
open  society? 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  supporters  of 
this  resolution  have  no  intention  of 
being  left  holding  the  bag,  and  we  do 
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not  believe  that  any  credit  guarantees 
made  by  the  United  States  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  guarantees  from  the  Soviets 
that  those  who  need  any  food  pur- 
chased will  in  fact  receive  distributions 
in  an  equitable  manner.  There  have 
been  rumors  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment used  credits  extended  last  No- 
vember to  coerce  republics  into  sup- 
porting the  union  treaty.  There  were 
also  rumors  that  the  Baltic  Republics 
were  denied  food  because  of  their  inde- 
pendence movements.  I  would  note 
that  the  Soviets  have  provided  dis- 
tribution tables  to  refute  these  claims. 
I  think  that  Senate  Resolution  117  cor- 
rectly addresses  this  issue  by  explicitly 
stating  that  the  Soviets  must  guaran- 
tee and  detail  where  purchased  com- 
modities will  be  sent.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  to  sell  them  food,  but  we  are 
wary.  Senate  Resolution  117  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  blank  check  in 
terms  of  aid  or  money. 

We  should  be  clear  what  exactly  Sen- 
ate Resolution  117  is  about.  This  reso- 
lution does  not  say  that  we  should 
blindly  agree  to  back  any  loans  the  So- 
viets need  to  purchase  goods.  This  reso- 
lution says  that  the  administration 
should  work  expeditiously  to  evaluate 
whether  the  Soviets  are  creditworthy — 
as  directed  by  the  1990  farm  bill— and  if 
so,  that  the  Soviets  should  meet  cer- 
tain other  criteria,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  spelled  out.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  direction  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  does  not  mandate  credit 
guarantees  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  being  able  to  provide 
credits  to  the  Soviets  once  again  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  free  market  sys- 
tem to  command  economies  of  Social- 
ist nations.  The  Soviet's  system  is 
strained  just  moving  its  harvest  to 
market  while  in  the  United  States  we 
have  to  restrain  our  farmers  from  pro- 
ducing too  much.  At  the  same  time, 
when  our  bins  are  bulging  with  grain, 
we  should  seek  innovative  ways  to 
move  our  excess  supplies.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  system  is  changing, 
and  that  it  represents  an  important 
market  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
us  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  credits 
are  guaranteed,  we  can  feed  the  Soviet 
people  and  we  help  the  American  farm- 
er. These  are  two  admirable  goals,  and 
with  the  directives  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  we  can  meet  them.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  there  are  two  pending 
orders,  one  on  Senate  Resolution  117, 
and  the  second  on  the  cloture  motion, 
on  the  motion  to  proceed. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  were  originally  scheduled  to 
commence  at  2:15  today  two  votes,  the 
first  one  on  Senate  Resolution  117  in- 


troduced by  Senator  Dole,  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  S.  429,  the  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  consumer  protection 
and  retail  price  discounts. 

We  have  already  obtained  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  the  clo- 
ture vote — that  is,  the  second  one  just 
described  by  me — to  occur  beginning  at 
2:30  p.m.  There  has  been  an  agreement 
worked  out  to  delay  proceeding  to  the 
Dole  resolution  until  later  this  after- 
noon and  I  will  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity seek  unanimous  consent  for 
that  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
be  propounded  and  agreed  to. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair.  Am  I  correct 
that  unless  some  agreement  is  reached 
with  respect  to  the  Dole  resolution 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  cloture  peti- 
tion that  the  vote  on  the  Dole  resolu- 
tion would  occur  first  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
would  occur  on  or  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  to  permit  the  presence  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  participants  in  the 
agreement  on  the  Dole  resolution  in 
hopes  that  we  can  momentarily  get 
that,  and  then  proceed  immediately 
thereafter  to  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leader  withhold  that  for  a  question 
that  I  would  like  to  pose? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  what  the 
majority  leader  just  said,  if  an  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  out  on  the  Dole 
resolution,  which  I  believe  is  Senate 
Resolution  117,  that  we  would  have  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  that  resolution  as 
amended  very  shortly.  Is  that  the  plan? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  agreement 
which  I  intend  to  propound  calls  for 
commencing  debate  on  that  resolution 
at  4:15  p.m.,  with  75  minutes  of  debate, 
with  a  vote  then  to  occur  at  5:30  if  all 
of  the  time  is  used,  or  at  an  earlier 
time  if  some  of  the  time  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  it  would  require  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  accomplish  what  the  leader  has  just 
suggested. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  say  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions on  the  resolution  as  submitted, 
that  I  intend  to  be  talking  to  Mr.  Dole, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
others  about  it  with  regard  to  some 
kind  of  a  barter  arrangement.  Can  the 
majority  leader  tell  me  whether  or  not 
Senate  Resolution  117  is  amendable  be- 
tween now  and  when  we  would  have  the 
cloture  vote  in  the  approximate  time 


area  that  the  majority  leader  has  out- 
lined? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  there  is  no  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary— and  I  emphasize 
that  I  intend  to  propound  an  agree- 
ment— but  if  there  is  no  agreement  to 
the  contrary  then  the  resolution  may 
not  be  modified,  and  the  vote  will 
occur  immediately.  As  part  of  the 
agreement  I  intend  to  propose  that 
Senator  Dole  be  permitted  to  modify 
the  resolution  between  now  or  between 
the  time  in  which  the  agreement  is 
reached,  and  the  time  it  is  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  at  4:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  ask  this  question: 
If  I  understood  what  the  leader  just 
said,  it  would  be  up  to  Senator  Dole  to 
provide  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment. Could  other  Senators  provide  an 
amendment  to  the  Dole  resolution? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  proposed 
agreement  no  amendments  or  motions 
would  be  in  order  once  the  modified 
resolution  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Dole. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  may  have  an  objection 
to  that  but  possibly  we  can  work  some- 
thing out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  share  some  of  the  same 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  would  like  to  be  able  to  work 
constructively  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  a  couple  of  what  I  think  are 
very  essential  amendments  to  his  reso- 
lution including  some  explicit  direc- 
tions to  the  administration  to  give  the 
American  taxi)ayer  some  protection 
here  on  this  credit  by  taking  back 
some  form  of  barter  agreement  or  ar- 
ranging for  some  sort  of  barter  agree- 
ment with  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
being  security. 

I  would  also  like  to  at  least  discuss 
seriously  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  Repub- 
licans, at  least  the  Republicans  that 
met  with  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union  about  a  week  ago.  to  be  part  of 
this  agreement  because  they  are  the 
ones  with  the  resources.  Increasingly 
they  are  going  to  have  the  resources, 
and  we  will  have  to  look  to  them  for 
credit. 

In  addition  I  think  that  by  doing  that 
we  would  be  fostering  the  federation 
approach  in  strengthening  the  decen- 
tralization there. 

So  my  question  really  is,  and  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  could  address 
this,  will  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ei- 
ther amend  this  or  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  constructively  to 
modify  this  resolution? 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  some  good 
points  in  the  resolution  but  a  number 
of  us  I  think  were  not  aware  of  any 
agreement — could  have  been;  I  am  sure 
I  was  out  of  town — to  preclude  amend- 
ments. 
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until  later  this  week,  or,  second,  send 
it  to  the  Agriculture  Committee,  get 
the  administration  up  to  testify,  if 
that  might  be  agreeable  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
we  might  as  well — and  I  do  not  see  Sen- 
ator Pell  on  the  floor. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  raised,  par- 
ticularly about  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  other  republics  and  their  right  to 
be  able  to  exercise  independence  here; 
and  because  of  the  foreign  policy  it 
may  be  some  joint  referral,  so  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  might 
look  at  those  aspects  and  determine 
the  implication  of  a  provision  such  as 
the  one  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  before  it  comes  back  to  the 
full  Senate  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  the  joint  referral,  too,  be- 
cause there  are  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations, as  well  as  the  creditworthiness 
law  that  was  put  in  the  1990  farm  bill. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  provision. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
pick  up  the  guarantees,  then  we  want 
to  make  certain.  There  is  some  feeling 
that  the  creditworthiness  law  is  drawn 
so  tightly  that  even  in  a  matter  of  na- 
tional interest,  the  President  has  no 
flexibility.  But  I  think  if  we  can  have  a 
time  limit  on  it,  maybe  we  can  come 
back. 

We  met  this  morning  with  Mr. 
Shevardnadze,  the  former  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  who  has  great  credibil- 
ity. He  thinks  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  if  we  do  not  approve  the  ex- 
port credits.  He  does  not  understand 
any  objection  to  the  Baltic  States.  I 
guess  he  has  a  lot  of  creditability  in 
this  Chamber  and  elsewhere. 

I  raise  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  because  troops  landing  in  Arme- 
nia yesterday  did  not  help  much,  and 
the  fact  that  the  three  prime  ministers 
are  here  from  the  Baltic  States,  saying 
that  they  prefer  not  to  extend  credit, 
has  not  been  particularly  helpful  ei- 
ther. I  will  meet  with  them  later  this 
afternoon. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  Senator  Leahy. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion was  raised  as  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  as  one  of  the  refer- 
rals. Of  course,  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
Chair  where  it  goes.  If  it  goes  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  naturally, 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  sponsors  of  it,  we 
will  try  to  expedite  hearings. 

Having  said  that,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  majority  leader,  when  are  we 
going  to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion?  I 
have  a  hearing  underway,  and  I  want  to 


tell  the  witnesses  whether  we  will  be 
there  or  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  is  that  unless 
we  reach  agreement  on  the  disposition 
of  the  Dole  resolution— under  the  prior 
agreement  entered  into  by  unanimous 
consent  12  days  ago,  that  vote  will 
occur  immediately  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote.  We  are  already  15  minutes  over 
on  the  cloture  vote  and  30  minutes  over 
on  the  vote  on  the  Dole  resolution. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  him 
and  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  whether  there  is  any  objection 
to  a  referral  of  the  Dole  resolution 
jointly  to  the  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees.  If  we  can  get 
unanimous  consent  on  that,  I  am  going 
to  inquire  of  the  Chair  momentarily 
that  that  then  permit  us  to  dispose  of 
this  matter  and  proceed  to  the  cloture 
vote,  if  we  obtain  unanimous  consent 
to  vitiate  the  vote  on  the  Dole  resolu- 
tion and  refer  it  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
agreement  is  reached,  then  the  vote 
would  occur  on  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
question. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Dole  resolution  being 
submitted  to  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  to  be  re- 
ported back  on  June  15.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that — on  June  15  or 
after  June  15.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  speak  for  Sen- 
ator DeConcini.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
maybe  we  can  get  an  agreement  to  do 
what  has  just  been  suggested,  make  re- 
ferral of  this  to  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction, because  I  think  probably  some- 
thing at  least  could  be  worked  out  that 
we  could  come  to  a  vote  on.  However,  I 
retain  my  right  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  is  being 
proposed,  unless  something  like  that 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
change  the  resolution  so  we  can  vote 
on  cloture  now  and  resolve  the  Dole 
problem  later? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound that,  because  Senator  DeConcini 
is  not  here,  and  Senator  Bradley  is 
not  able  to  speak  for  him,  as  he  has  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead,  in  any  way,  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  on  the  question  of 
referral.  This  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  referral  to  two  com- 
mittees, I  suggest  that  it  be  sequential, 
first,  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
which  really  wrote  the  credit  part  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  credit  part 
and  is  the  one  that  has  to  make  the  de- 
termination on  that. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
LUGAR,  is  on  the  floor.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  referral  to  more  than  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  I  suggest  it  be  se- 
quential, and  it  would  probably  be 
more  appropriate  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  here  anticipating  a  vote,  and 
it  would  be  most  efficient  and  least  in- 
convenient to  the  larger  number  of 
Senators  if  we  can  proceed  to  have  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  now  and 
then  attempt  to  resolve  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dole  resolution  would  be 
handled. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  cloture 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  429. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  429.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  regarding  retail 
competition: 

Herb  Kohl,  D.K.  Inouye,  J.  Lieberman, 
Carl  Levin.  Claiborne  Pell,  Paul 
Simon,  Alan  Cranston,  Bob  Graham, 
Chuclc  Robb.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  Bill 
Bradley.  Tom  Harkin,  J.J.  Exon.  Slade 
Gorton.  Warren  B.  Rudman.  Alfonse 
D'Amato. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  429,  the 
Price  Fixing  Act  of  1991,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  61, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  53  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Adams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Nunn 

Blden 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Pell 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Reld 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Rlegle 

Brown 

Hatfield 

Robb 

Bryan 

Holllngs 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Burdlck 

Jellords 

San  ford 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Wcllstone 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Wlrth 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 37 

Bond 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bums 

Henin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Seymour 

Coats 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Craig 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lott 

Symms 

DUon 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mack 

Wallop 

Domcnlcl 

McCain 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Gam 

Mlkulskl 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  61,  the  nays  are  37. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn,  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL     EXPORT     CREDIT 
GUARANTEES     TO     THE     SOVIET 

UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
documentation  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions committed  by  the  Soviet  Union 


in  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  from  Jan- 
uary to  April  1991,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

Mr.  President,  the  documents  include 
an  address  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania:  a  statement 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  end  of 
human  rights  violations  following  the 
intensifying  of  U.S.S.R.  aggression  in 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania:  conclusions 
of  the  independent  military  experts  of 
the  public  organization  "Shield"  on 
the  events  in  Vilnius  January  11-13: 
chronicle  of  offenses  committed  by 
U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces  on  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania:  eye- 
witness accounts  of  the  Soviet  attack 
on  Lithuania  broadcasting  facilities  in 
Vilnius  on  January  13,  1991;  informa- 
tion on  the  victims  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  April  30.  1991; 
list  of  injured  as  a  result  of  Soviet 
military  actions:  documents  from  the 
department  of  statistics  under  the  Cab- 
inet of  Ministers  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania;  and  a  document  related  to 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Bureau  of  Information,  deal- 
ing with  events  on  January  25,  1991. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
these  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  available  for  all  Senators 
to  peruse  and  study  in  preparation  for 
the  resolution  when  and  if  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
mentation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lrra- 
UANiA  Address  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  AND  Signatories  to  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  POLm- 
CAL  Rights 

Stating  that  one  year  SLgo.  on  11  March 
1990.  Lithuania  re-established  State  Inde- 
pendence and  that  despite  the  crimes  that 
are  being  committed  bythe  U.S.S.R.  Military 
Forces,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  is  in  control  of  the  Republic's  ter- 
ritory and  of  the  situation  in  the  country: 

Emphasizing  that  the  9  February  1991  pleb- 
iscite once  again  indicated  the  will  of  Lithu- 
ania's people  to  live  in  an  independent  demo- 
cratic state  of  Lithuania. 

Reminding  that  many  democratic  coun- 
tries of  the  World  have  not  recognized  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1940; 

Expecting  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  also 
change  its  attitude  toward  Lithuania's  an- 
nexation: 

Respecting  and  appreciating  the  actions  of 
the  UNO  members.  Iceland  and  Denmark,  to- 
ward refestabllshment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Lithuania; 

Emphasizing  adherence  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

Pledging  itself  to  cooperate  with  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Organization  and  to  ensure  uni- 
versal and  true  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

Accordingly  addresses  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and 
the  signatories  to  the  International 
Convenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
requests: 
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the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Vilnius  in  seek- 
ing to  assist  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  in  Lithua- 
nia to  forcefully  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tionally elected  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  against  the  will  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

The  U.S.S.R.  violates  the  human  rights  in 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  with  the  intent  to 
destabilize  the  political  situation  in  Lithua- 
nia. 

It  attempts  to  once  again  force  a  com- 
prised Soviet  regime  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  through  the  use  of 
the  most  horrible  means  of  U.S.S.R.  military 
terror; 

Draft-age  men  are  being  taken  from  Lith- 
uania and  forcefully  drafted  into  the  Soviet 
army  ; 

The  right  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  ob- 
jective information  is  being  denied  as  access 
to  the  state  mass  media  facilities  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  is  given  exclusively  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian  local 
division  CPSU  through  the  use  of  the  occu- 
pied state  television,  radio  stations  and  pub- 
lishing houses; 

Soviet  military  treat  journalists  with  bru- 
tality, breaking  cameras  and  often  detaining 
reporters; 

Disinformation  is  being  spread  in  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  and  on  an  international 
level  through  the  seized  media  of  mass  com- 
munications; 

Ecological  diversions  and  ecologrical  black- 
mail such  as  threats  to  cut  off  energy  sup- 
plies or  even  to  blow  up  the  Ignalina  nuclear 
power  plant  are  widely  spread  as  extremistic 
diversions  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of 
Lithuania; 

The  economic  blockade  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  is  being  intensified; 

The  blocking  and  restrictions  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  transportation  (train,  air  and  sea 
transports)  for  Lithuanian  importing  and  ex- 
porting to  and  from  Russia,  the  Ukraine, 
Moldavia  and  other  Republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

A  state  of  martial  law  is  being  imposed 
throughout  Lithuania  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  U.S.S.R.  military  rule  and  military 
patrols; 

State  and  public  buildings  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  are  being  occupied  and  ran- 
sacked; 

Archives  of  Lithuanian  history,  culture 
and  the  press  are  being  destroyed; 

Border  posts  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
are  being  demolished  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  state  borders  of  Lithuania  are  not  being 
respected; 

Peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  are  being  terrorized.  Soviet  sol- 
diers are  breaking  into  private  flats  without 
any  Procurator's  sanction.  The  people  are 
being  beaten  and  mutilated  (only  in  Janu- 
ary, 1991,  13  people  arrested  beaten  and  muti- 
lated (only  in  January,  1991,  13  people  ar- 
rested by  the  military  patrols  of  the  Soviet 
Army  were  badly  injured,  9  were  hospitalized 
with  brain  traumas  or  skull  fractures,  and  2 
were  shot); 

National  discord  is  being  sown  both  In  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  and  beyond  it;  spe- 
cially trained  agents  of  the  CPSU  and  KGB 
are  being  sent  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
to  this  end; 

Institutions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  using  the 
intellectual  property  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania and  its  citizens,  without  the  com- 
pensation and  without  the  permission  of  the 
rightful  authors,  for  the  specific  intent  to 
support  the  functions  of  the  occupationary 
regime; 


The  blocking  of  the  opportunity  and  means 
for  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  to 
travel  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  thereby 
prohibiting  them  from  establishing  foreign 
consulates  and  other  facilities  in  Lithuania 
as  well  as  interfering  with  attempts  by  for- 
eign representatives  to  participate  in  inter- 
national meetings  and  other  conferences  and 
symposiums  held  in  Lithuania.  (For  this  rea- 
son, it  was  impossible  to  convene  the  Second 
International  Human  Rights  Conference  in 
Vilnius  in  spring  of  1990,  international  con- 
ference on  privatization  in  Vilnius  in  Janu- 
ary of  1991  and  many  others); 

Normal  trade,  p)ostal  and  international 
health  service  relations  are  being  blocked;  in 
certain  cases,  medical  aid  and  International 
Red  Cross  efforts  to  assist  those  suffering 
from  injuries  as  a  result  of  Soviet  military 
actions  are  being  blocked  by  the 
occupationary  institutions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

All  of  the  above  attest  to  the  terror  and 
blackmail  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
against  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and  its  in- 
habitants. Below,  certain  cases  and  con- 
sequences of  the  U.S.S.R.  aggression  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  other  people  in  its  territory  are  exam- 
ined in  greater  detail. 

The  thread  of  these  aggressions  to  the  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe  for  the 
most  part  was  not  well  taken  into  account  at 
the  United  Nations'  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion 47th  session  in  Geneva  in  February  of 
1991.  when  discussing  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  Soviet  militaries.  Representatives 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  were  only  obliged  to  refere 
to  Commission  about  purposes  of  these  viola- 
tions. However,  as  it  is  known  the  leadership 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  falsified  facts  about  similar 
incidents  of  soviet  military  aggres.sion  in 
Tbilisi.  Baku  and  Fergana. 

I.  soviet  acjgression 

In  using  military  force  against  the  politi- 
cal independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  the  U.S.S.R.  committed 
an  act  of  aggression  as  defined  by  the  De- 
cember 14.  1974  UN  General  Assembly  in 
Chapter  3.  article  (a). 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  utilizing  various  political 
methods  (e.g..  resolutions  of  U.S.S.R.  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies,  decrees  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  President,  ultimative  appeals  from 
the  CPSU,  etc.)  in  seeking  to  impose  its  own 
laws  on  Lithuania.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  interfer- 
ing in  the  execution  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania in  expressing  the  will  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lithuania.  Citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  are  being  barred  from  adhering 
to  legitimate  national  constitutional  rights 
such  as  not  serving  in  the  occupational 
U.S.S.R.  army,  choosing  alternative  service, 
etc. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union's  po- 
litical, economic  and  ecological  aggression 
was  and  still  is  to  destabilize  and  overthrow 
the  legitimate,  constitutionally  elected  lead- 
ership of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  In  this 
way  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  to 
free  self-determination  and  choice  of  politi- 
cal power  are  being  grossly  violated. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  refusing  to  withdraw  the 
Soviet  army  from  the  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania,  despite  the  fact  that  1.6  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Lithuania  (over  %  of  the 
adult  population)  signed  such  a  request  in 
the  summer  of  1989.  Furthermore,  additional 
units  of  the  Soviet  army  and  special  forces 
have  been  deployed  in  Lithuania  after  De- 
cember 1990.  Violent  "recruiting"  of  draft- 
age  men  into  military  service  has  been  con- 
tinuing in  Lithuania.  Persons  having  left  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  of  their  own  free  will  are 
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being  hunted  down  and  forcibly  returned. 
From  March  11.  1990  to  February  1,  1991,  24 
young:  Lithuanians  serving  in  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  have  been  killed  and  some  of 
them  committed  suicide.  Army  supervision 
is  taking  place  in  all  of  Lithuania  on  the  pre- 
text of  searching  for  draftage  men  or  "de- 
serters". Soviet  soldiers  are  terrorizing  Lith- 
uanian state  deputies,  breaking  into  private 
flats,  injuring,  threatening  and  intimidating 
inhabitants. 

The  "state  of  emergency"  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  in  Vilnius  and 
other  locales  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
military  forces  in  January  and  February  of 
1991.  Only  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  can  declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  Lithuania.  Besides,  Article  4  of  the 
Internatonal  Pact  on  civil  and  political 
rights  (as  well  as  Article  17  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Law  on  the  Legal  Regime  of  the  State  of 
Emergency)  requires  informing  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Secretary  about  the  introduction  of 
such  a  state.  This  was  not  done  by  Soviet  of- 
ficials. 

On  January  11,  1991.  Soviet  paratroopers 
seized  the  press  house,  the  Department  of 
National  Defence  building,  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  Hunter  and  Fishermen's  Society, 
and  the  Nemecine  television  retransmission 
tower.  On  January  12,  the  Soviet  paratroop- 
ers seized  the  Defence  Department's  border 
post  on  the  Pariece-Druskininkai  road, 
blocked  the  telephone  communications  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  News  Agency  and  other 
Information  agencies,  and  seized  the  dis- 
patch station  of  the  Vilnius  railroad  center. 
Important  republican  buildings  being  guard- 
ed voluntarily  by  unarmed  inhabitants  were 
surrounded  and  attacked. 

On  the  night  from  January  12  to  January 
13,  1991.  Soviet  paratroops,  together  with 
heavy  tanks  and  combat  armored  vehicles, 
stormed  and  seized  the  Vilnius  Television 
Tower  as  well  as  the  television  and  radio  ad- 
ministrative buildings.  A  representative  of 
the  anonymous  "National  Salvation  Com- 
mittee" declared  through  mass  communica- 
tion media  to  inhabitants  that  the  Lithua- 
nian Supreme  Council  ended  its  activity  and 
that  this  committee  was  seizing  power  and 
that  a  "curfew"  was  being  introduced  in  the 
republic.  Sometime  later  the  international 
telephone  and  telegraph  station  was  seized. 
In  the  months  of  March  and  April  attempts 
again  were  made  to  seize  various  republican 
buildings  of  communications,  banks.  Tech- 
nical school  in  Vilnius  and  Lithuanian  paper 
warehouses  were  seized  by  special  Soviet 
militsia  contingents.  On  April  19  the  Lithua- 
nian border  posts  near  Medininkal  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Anti-constitutional  utilization  of  Soviet 
military  units.  The  January  11-13*  Soviet 
military  unio  violence  resulted  in  702  casual- 
ties. Seventeen  persons  died  those  of  which 
11  were  shot,  3  were  crushed  by  tank  treads, 
and  2  killed  from  explosions.  Soviet  para- 
troops demonstrated  extreme  cruelty  against 
the  unarmed  defenders  of  the  Lithuanian 
radio  and  television  buildings.  Victims  were 
crushed  by  tank  treads  that  had  been  using 
spotlights  to  blind  them.  Special  Soviet 
military  units  used  dum-dum  bullets  (whose 
use  is  prohibited  by  international  law),  beat 
people  with  rifle  butts  and  kicked  those  who 
had  fallen.  52  persons  were  injured  by  bul- 
lets, 136  are  recovering  from  stab  wounds  and 
lacerations,  and  10  are  suffering  from  burns. 
416  persons  suffered  ear  injuries  as  a  result  of 
close-range  cannon  shots.  The  windows  of 
flats  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood  were 
shattered  by  acoustic  waves.  In  the  month  of 
April,     153     victims     of     these     military 


agressions  are  still  being  held  and  cared  for 

in  hospitals. 

Anti-constitutional  activities  of  the  anony- 
mous "National  Salvation  Committee", 
founded  by  the  CPSU 

To  justify  the  military  coup  d'etat  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania, the  Soviet  occupational  bodies  and 
collaborators  used  the  excuse  for  the  alleged 
"division"  of  the  CPSU  property.  The  "divi- 
sion" was  to  be  executed  not  in  court  but  by 
Soviet  military  forces  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  empire.  That  was  af- 
firmed by  independent  U.S.S.R.  military  ex- 
perts Shield  ("Schit")  including  U.S.S.R. 
deputies  of  different  levels  (their  conclusions 
are  attached  to  this  statement). 

11.  ECOLOGICAL  DAMAGE 

The  environmental  pollution  of  Lithuania 
and  anthropogenic  degradation  has  reached 
critical  limits.  The  main  Lithuanian  rivers 
have  been  so  severely  polluted  that  they  no 
longer  can  be  safely  used  for  drinking  or 
recreation.  The  Lithuanian  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  is  particularly  the  worst  polluted 
area.  The  damage  done  to  the  Lithuanian 
economy  by  the  Soviet  imperial  policy  ex- 
ceeds 350  million  rubles  every  year.  The  dam- 
age is  increasing  from  3%  to  5%  annually. 
Far  more  important  and  greater  damage 
occuring  to  Lithuania  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries are  caused  by  the  deformations  of  the 
genetic  structure  which  are  a  result  of  back- 
ward technologies  and  their  wrong  use  and 
the  negative  influence  on  people's  health, 
fauna  and  flora  is  not  taken  into  account. 

The  structure  of  Lithuanian  economy  en- 
forced by  the  Soviet  imperial  system  and  de- 
formed by  one-sided  specialization  Inevitably 
led  to  the  ecological  catastrophe  of  our  coun- 
try, which  means  gradual  dying  out  of  the 
small  Lithuanian  nation.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  Lithuanian  nature  and  ruined  land- 
scape is  one  of  the  greatest  irreparable  dam- 
ages of  compulsory  incorporation  of  Lithua- 
nia into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  South  Lithuania's  inhabitants  have 
suffered  losses  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Chernobyl  accident.  Greater  obstacles  cre- 
ated by  the  blackmail  of  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  great  Soviet  empire  threaten 
the  very  survival  of  the  Baltic  States.  As  So- 
viet troops  pull  out  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
are  moved  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
forced  to  dwell  in  bad  conditions,  aggressive 
military  extremists  threaten  to  blow  up  the 
Ignalina  nuclear  power  plant  and  other  key 
structures  which  would  endanger  the  eco- 
logical system  of  the  entire  Baltic  region. 

III.  ECONOMIC  BLOCKADE 

The  Soviet  economy  blockade  imposed  on 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  from  April  18  to 
July  1,  1990,  interferred  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  economy  and  the  meeting 
of  peoples  needs.  The  total  losses  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  including  the  prelimi- 
nary loss  of  potential  profit  amount  approxi- 
mately to  1.5  million  rubles. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  blockade,  the 
supply  of  the  main  natural  resources,  specifi- 
cally fuel,  to  Lithuania  under  contracts  was 
cut  short.  The  Soviet  government  blockaded 
rail  shipment  and  set  back  the  development 
of  the  Lithuania  national  economy  at  the 
time  when  she  was  making  attempts  to  over- 
come irrational  territorial  distribution  of 
the  economy  and  colonial  specialization. 
Fodder  contracts  which  had  been  broken 
forced  the  killing  of  cattle. 

Only  within  3  months  of  1990  Soviet  Union 
forced  Lithuanian  industrial  enterprises  to 
lose  415.5  million  rubles  in  unproduced  goods. 
The  production  of  consumer  goods  was  cut  in 


half,  while  only  1/10  of  fuels  stocks  were 
available  and  transportation  was  down  by 
1/3.  The  Soviet  government  used  the  savings 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  its  own  inter- 
ests (6.7  billion  rubles)  as  well  as  credit 
stocks  of  the  Lithuanian  enterprises  and  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  statistics  de- 
partment reports  that  the  total  amount  of 
goods  illegally  seized  by  the  Soviet  miliury 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1991,  reach  approximately  to  74.9  million. 
General  medical  expenses  have  reached  6 
million  rubles,  of  them  the  treatment  of 
traumas  1.1  mln,  rubles.  From  the  seized 
radio  and  television  centers  alone  damage 
amounts  to  45.7  million  rubles,  with  tech- 
nical equipment  reaching  18.7  million  rubles 
in  damage  and  the  seized  film  equipment 
worth  over  21.7  million  rubles. 

IV.  VIOLATIO.NS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  grossly  violating  fun- 
damental human  rights  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  as  defined  in  the  1966  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  Ci- 
vilians were  killed  during  military  attacks 
(violation  of  the  Convenant,  Article  6),  civil- 
ians were  shot  dead,  tortured,  assaulted  (vio- 
lation of  Article  7).  and  they  were  arbitrarily 
detained  and  arrested  (violation  of  Article  9). 
At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  troops  violated 
the  1984  Convention  Against  Torture  and 
other  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treat- 
ment of  Punishment  (violation  of  Articles  1 
and  2).  The  freedom  of  expression  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  is  being  grossly  violated, 
the  main  mass  media  buildings  of  Lithuania 
were  seized  (violation  of  International  Cov- 
enant On  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  Article 
19).  The  Soviet  Union  by  all  these  actions 
also  violated  its  obligations  under  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Coppenhagen  Conference  and  the 
Paris  Charter  For  New  Europe  in  which  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  ban  of  arbitrary  detention  and  arrest, 
cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment. 

The  Soviet  occupational  army  without  any 
right  has  been  recruiting  conscripts  by  force, 
secretly  taking  them  away  from  Lithuania 
and  subjecting  them  to  army  service.  In  1990. 
24  young  men  were  captured  and  taken  away 
from  Lithuania.  17  Lithuanian  soldiers  who 
have  refused  to  serve  have  been  framed  and 
sentenced. 

The  communist  organizers  of  the  Soviet 
military  coup  d'etat  in  Lithuania  backed  by 
the  military  are  still  running  the  national 
T\'  and  radio  networks.  The  Press  Center, 
seized  by  the  military,  housed  14  Lithuanian 
newspaper  and  magazine  offices  and  the 
printing  plant  in  which  almost  all  national 
Lithuanian  periodicals  were  printed.  1,500 
journalists  and  printers  lost  their  jobs. 
About  2,000  journalists  and  technicians  were 
thrown  out  of  the  Lithuanian  Radio  and  TV 
Centre.  The  main  thing  is  that  irreparable 
and  inestimable  damage  has  been  inflicted 
upon  Lithuanian  culture,  publication  of 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  programmes.  The  press  laws  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  are  being  ignored.  The 
freedom  of  expression  and  speech  of  journal- 
ists, writers  and  composers  is  being  violated. 
The  exclusive  right  of  copyright  is  being  vio- 
lated: directors,  writers,  actors  and  other 
cultural  workers  are  protesting  the  broad- 
casting (of  videotape  recordings,  etc.)  of 
their  works  on  television  and  radio  station 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  military  personnel, 
yet  these  protests  are  being  ignored. 

V.  INCITEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DISCORD  AMONG 
ETHNIC  GROUPS 

The    Soviet   mass   media   ("Vremia"   and 
"F^avda")  reports  of  the  events  in  January 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  MILITARY 
E.XPERTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ORGANISATION 
"SHIELD"  ON  THE  EVENTS  IN  VILNIUS.  JANU- 
ARY 11-13.  1991 

At  the  invitation  of  the  State  Commission 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  created  to  in- 
vestigate the  event  of  January  11-13,  1991 
(Chairman,  Prime  Minister  G.  Vagnorius).  a 
commission  of  independent  military  experts, 
including  a  captain  of  first  rank  in  the  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.S.R.  Army,  A.  A. 
Yevstigneyev  (Commission  Chairman  and 
People's  Deputy  of  the  RSFSR,  Ph.D.  in  en- 
gineering); a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.S.R.  Army,  I.  V.  Bychkov; 
a  colonel  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Army,  S.  M. 
Kudinov  (People's  Deputy  of  the  RSFSR);  a 
captain  of  the  second  rank  in  the  reserves  of 
the  USSR  Army,  G.  M.  Melkov  (doctor  of 
law.  professor  of  law);  and  a  major  In  the  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.S.R.  Army,  N.  M. 
Moskovchenko.  conducted  the  following  in- 
vestigation from  February  3  to  12,  1991: 

(a)  studied  the  documents  made  available 
to  the  commission,  reviewed  three  video 
films  of  the  events  of  January  11-13.  studied 
the  tapes  of  radio  intercepts  of  conversations 
of  the  military,  studied  the  documents  and 
conclusions  of  legal-medical  experts,  as  well 
as  the  notes  and  affidavits  of  medical  and 
auxiliary  personnel  In  hospitals  and  the 
morgue,  and  reviewed  statements  given  to 
the  press  by  various  government,  military. 
Party,  and  public  officials,  and  other  rel- 
evant documents; 

(b)  held  detailed  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia, with  members  of  the  Lithuanian  Procu- 
racy [prosecuting  authorities],  with  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  officials; 

(c)  had  meetings  and  detailed  discussions 
with  members  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Lithuania  (Secretary  of  the  CPL  Central 
Committee  Jarmalavlcius— the  main  contact 
for  the  CPL  and  the  National  Salvation  Com- 
mittee; Secretary  of  the  CPL  Central  Com- 
mittee General  Naudziunas  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Salvation  Committee  according 
TASS  reports  in  "Izvestia";  Secretary  of  the 
CPL  City  Committee  Khadunkin;  member  of 
the  CPL  Central  Committee  Shurupov;  and 
others);  with  the  [Soviet]  Procurator  Gen- 
eral of  the  "Lithuanian  SSR"  Petrauskas; 
with  the  representative  of  the  USSR  KGB, 
Ruksenas;  and  with  managers  of  the  Vilnius 
radio  factory; 

(d)  had  discussions  with  the  vice  chairmen 
of  the  Democratic  Labor  Party.  V.  Gerzonas 
and  V.  Beriozovas; 

(e)  had  meetings  and  discussions  with  sol- 
diers and  officers  of  the  Vilnius  garrison  and 
their  family  members,  and  with  Vilnius  resi- 
dents of  various  ages  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

(f)  [had  a  telephone  discussion  with]  the 
military  commander  of  the  Vilnius  garrison, 
Major-General  Uschopchik,  who  refused  to 
have  an  official  meeting,  saying  that  he  did 
not  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania,  and  stated  "your  official 
mission  means  nothing  to  me." 

The  Military  Commander  of  the  Vilnuis 
garrison.  Colonel  Byelous,  refused  to  meet, 
maintaining  that  all  available  documents 
had  already  been  handed  over  to  the  inves- 
tigator. 

The  head  of  the  garrison's  political  depart- 
ment. Colonel  Smokarev,  refused  to  have  a 
meeting.  Repeated  attempts  to  establish 
contact  with  him  and  others  were  fruitless. 

A  discussion  with  the  head  of  the  political 
department  of  the  Military  Commissariat  for 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Golubev,  was  held,  in  which  he  asserted 


that  he  did  not  recognize  the  Government 
and  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

President  Landsbergis  and  Prime  Minister 
Vagnorius  received  the  commission  mem- 
bers. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  VILNIUS  UP  TO  JANUARY  11 
AND  THE  REASONS  WHICH  CAUSED  ITS  WORS- 
ENING 

The  Supreme  Council  led  by  Vytautas 
Landsbergis  came  to  power  as  a  result  of  free 
and  democratic  elections  and  on  March  11, 
1991,  passed  the  Act  of  the  restoration  of  the 
independent  Lithuanian  State  and  moved  in 
the  direction  of  practical  realisation  of  Its 
total  sovereignity. 

The  CP  of  Lithuania  was  split.  The  greater 
majority  of  the  communists  (about  90%) 
formed  the  Democratic  Labour  Party  (chair- 
man A.  Brazauska^),  and  the  rest — the  CPL 
on  the  platform  of  the  CPSU  (chairman  M. 
Burokevicius).  The  property  of  the  Lithua- 
nian communists  hasn't  been  divided  be- 
tween the  parties  in  question,  although  it's 
evident  that  the  CPL  has  rights  to  only  one 
tenth  of  the  property.  In  the  result  of  the 
first  legislative  acts  the  CPL  practically  lost 
not  only  economic,  but,  what  is  important, 
political  power.  Lithuania  was  the  first  re- 
public, in  which  the  CPL  (CPSU)  lost  faith 
not  only  of  the  people  but  of  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  communists  themselves  and  be- 
came no  more  than  one  of  the  social 
organisations  of  the  Republic.  At  the  same 
time  Lithuania  was  the  first  of  the  Republics 
of  the  USSR  which  declared  that  an  inde- 
pendent way  of  development  had  been  chosen 
in  full  accordance  with  the  international 
Pacts  on  Human  Rights  of  1966.  Final  Act  of 
1975  and  Paris  Charter  of  1990. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  by  striving 
to  strengthen  the  independent  statehood 
under  the  conditions  of  factual  economic 
blockade  by  the  Centre  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  Supreme- Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  passed  a  number  of  laws  (I.e.  on 
language,  citizenship,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent violate  the  rights  and  interests  of  non- 
Lithuanians  and  military  servicemen  and 
their  families:  picketing  of  cantonements 
and  worsening  of  life  conditions  of  the  mili- 
tary servicemen  have  been  observed. 

The  discontent  of  the  population  has  been 
increased  by  the  January  7.  1991  Decreee  of 
the  Government  on  many-fold  price  in- 
creases. On  January  8  a  rally  was  held  out- 
side the  Parliament  building,  attended  by 
workers  of  all  nationalities  (Lithuanians, 
Russians,  Byelorussians,  Poles  etc.)  which 
raised  political  and  economic  issues.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  people  the  Parliament 
suspended  the  Government  Decree  on  the 
price  increases  while  the  K.  Prunsklene-led 
Government  resigned. 

Making  expert  use  of  the  natural  dis- 
content of  the  population  with  the  ever  dete- 
riorating standard  of  living  (in  fact,  these 
standards  are  deteriorating  all  over  the 
USSR)  and  under  conditions  of  full  absence 
of  any  inter-national  conflict,  the  CPL, 
aimed  at  the  reestablishment  of  its  power, 
allegedly  on  behalf  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants, and  assisted  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
forces  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  and 
KGB  of  the  USSR. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  ORGANISATIONAL  AND  POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CENTRE,  THE  CPL  AND 
THE  MILITARY  SERVICEMEN  PRECEDING  THE 
EVENTS  OF  JANUARY  11-13,  1991 

August  29,  1990  Decree  of  the  Secretariate 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  Arti- 
cle 4/5,  secretly  signed  by  the  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  Central  Committee  of 
CPSU  Ivashko  "On  the  results  of  meetings 
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and  talks  with  party  activists,  communists 
and  workers  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR": 

"Paragraph  7.  The  State— Legal  Depart- 
ment of  the  CC  CPSU  with  the  help  of  the 
country  should  organize  measures  in  bring- 
ing to  trial  leaders  of  various  nationalist  and 
anti-Soviet  social  organisations,  extremist 
and  deserters  violating  Soviet  law.  for  crimi- 
nal and  administrative  activities. 

The  activities  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  of  the  USSR,  the  KGB  of  the 
USSR,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  USSR 
should  be  coordinated  for  these  purposes  and 
an  operational-investigator  group  should  be 
sent  to  Lithuania.  Together  with  the  KGB  of 
the  USSR  to  analyse  the  request  of  the  CC  of 
the  CPL  (Burokevicius)  to  include  the  com- 
munists of  military  units  located  in  Lithua- 
nia into  the  lists  of  the  republican  com- 
munist organisation.  .  .  . 

Paragraph  10.  Social-economic  and  agricul- 
tural departments  of  the  CC  CPSU  should  or- 
ganize a  series  of  measures  in  support  of 
Lithuanian  peasants,  protesting  against  the 
agrarian  policy  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Lithuanian  SSR  (Independent  Gazette. 
January  29.  1991). 

November.  1990.  Plenary  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Russian  Federation.  Said 
Polozkov:  ".  .  .  the  Idea  of  forming  the  NSC 
and  the  defence  of  socialism  is  ripe  In  many 
places.  ...  it  would  be  fine  if  party  commit- 
tees together  with  deputy-communists  were 
the  initiators  of  the  given  cause." 

December  1,  1991.— Decree  of  the  President 
of  the  USSR  on  using  military  units  in  the 
republics  to  ensure  the  adequate  joining  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR. 

Decrees  of  the  President  of  the  USSR  on 
relieving  Bakatin  of  his  post  of  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  and  appointing  Pugo  to  the 
post  in  question,  and  General  Gromov.  the 
former  commander  of  the  40th  Army  in 
Afganlstan.  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

All-union  organisation  of  the  deputies  of 
all  levels  of  "Soyuz"  held  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. It  required  to  impose  direct  presi- 
dential rule  in  "all  rebellious  republics" 
without  any  further  delays: 

December,  1990.  The  supporters  of  KPL 
united  their  forces  into  Congress  of  Demo- 
cratic forces. 

December,  20.  1990.  E.  Shevarnadze  de- 
clared his  resignation  from  his  post  because 
he  did  not  want  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  building  up  dictatorship  in  the  country. 

A  joint  decree  N.  492791  by  Defence  Min- 
ister Yazov  and  Chairman  of  State  Radio  and 
TV  Committee  (Gostelradio)  Kravchenko 
"On  creating  of  a  new  Creative-Industrial  TV 
and  Radio  Society  "Radar"  (announced  in 
mass  media  on  February  7.  1991)  was  signed. 
December  30.  1990.  Commander  of  the  para- 
trooi)er  Armies  Colonel-General  Atchalov. 
who  supervised  the  redislocation  of  para- 
trooper units  In  Moscow  in  September  of 
1990.  was  appointed  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defence  and  Major-General  Grachev  was  ap- 
[>ointed  the  commander  of  the  paratrooper 
armies. 

January  8.  1991.  Defence  Minister  Yazov  is- 
sues a  decree  to  introduce  paratrooper  units 
into  7  Union  Republics,  first  and  foremost 
into  the  Baltic  States,  allegedly  to  catch  all 
persons  avoiding  military  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR. 

Paratrooper  units  from  the  Pskov  division 
started  arriving  in  Lithuania.  These  units. 
however,  have  not  been  used  to  ensure  the 
Joining  of  the  Soviet  Army,  and  the 
Commlsariates  of  Lithuania  didn't  get  any 
orders    to    that    effect,    because    the    para- 


trooper units  had  to  fulfill  quite  different 
tasks. 

Independent  miliury  experts  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decision  to  use  military 
force  in  Vilnius  aimed  at  carrying  out  a  coup 
was  made  not  later  than  on  January  7. 

The  commander  of  the  paratrooper  armies 
Major-General  Grachev,  who  was  in  the  Bal- 
tic states  at  that  time,  made  a  statement 
that  the  military  forces  under  his  super- 
vision should  not  take  part  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Baltic  states.  Following  this 
statement  he  was  recalled  to  Moscow  at 
once. 

On  January  9.  1991,  In  Moscow.  Nishanov 
and  Oleinlk,  authorized  by  the  President  of 
the  USSR,  met  "a  group  of  representatives 
of  social-political  organisations  of  the  Lith- 
uanian SSR"  who  informed  the  leadership  of 
the  country  about  anti-constitutional,  anti- 
Soviet  actions  of  the  Lithuanian  authori- 
ties". 

January  10,  1991.  The  President  of  the 
USSR  accused  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  of  striving  to  restore 
the  bourgeois  regime  and  suggested  that  all 
earlier  adopted  anti-constitutional  acts 
should  be  recalled  and  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  require  the  imposition  of 
presidential  rule  in  Lithuania. 

Satellite-communication  with  the  Moscow 
post  is  formed  in  the  North  cantonement  in 
Vilnius. 

January  11,  1991.  Member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  CPL  Jarmalavicius  announces 
that  the  Congress  of  Democratic  Forces 
formed  the  National  Salvation  Committee, 
which  empowers  Itself  with  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

The  same  day  paratroojjer  units  occupied 
the  Press  Center.  DOSAAF  (Volunteer  Soci- 
ety to  Support  the  Army  and  Navy),  Country 
Defense  Department  and  Archives  and  thus 
the  use  of  the  military  force  and  firearms 
started. 

The  first  victim  was  the  student  of  the 
Vilnius  Technical  School  V.  Lukshys.  who 
was  wounded  in  the  head.  The  given  oper- 
ation was  supervised  by  Colonel  Kustriuk. 

January  12,  1991.  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defence  General  Achalov  arrived  in  Vilnius 
to  supervise  the  actions  of  the  army. 

The  Provisional  Defence  Committee  (PDC) 
was  formed  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  in  response  to  the  use 
of  military  force.  This  committee  supervises 
the  military,  political  and  informational 
defence  aimed  at  stopping  the  assaults  and 
the  war  waged  by  the  USSR  against  Lithua- 
nia. 

January  11-12.  On  behalf  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  its  P»resident  citizens  were  urged 
to  defend  Government  buildings.  The  popu- 
lation responded  to  the  urge  and  thousands 
of  people  went  into  the  streets  and  sur- 
rounded the  Government  buildings.  The  big- 
gest crowds  assembled  by  the  TV  tower  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  Republic. 

At  10  p.m.  CPL  reserve  member  Colonel 
Shurupov.  at  the  city  Party  committee,  in- 
structed about  400  representatives  of  fighters 
from  "Worker"  squads,  who  were  brought  by 
buses  given  at  the  request  of  the  managing 
department  of  the  CPL. 

At  about  12  p.m.  representatives  of  the 
NSC  brought  a  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  In 
which  it  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  the  imposition  of  presi- 
dential rule.  At  the  same  time  the  NSC  de- 
cided to  take  the  Radio  and  TV  Centre  and 
the  TV  tower  under  their  control.  To  support 
and  defend  the  fighters  of  worker  squads 
from  the  armed  fighters  of  the  State  Defence 


Department  (there  were  about  1500  of  them 
in  the  Tower  and  they  were  armed  with  cold 
weapons  and  firearms  as  well  as  incendiary 
mixture  bottles).  The  committee  appealed 
for  help  to  the  Head  of  the  Vilnius  garrison. 
This  help  was  granted.  (Information  agency 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  CPL.  January 
14,  1991,  Soviet  Lithuania  (Litva 
Sovietskaja),  January  19,  1991). 

We.  the  Independent  military  experts,  take 
all  the  responsibility  for  stating,  that  the 
above  mentioned  insinuations  of  the  NSC- 
CPL  are  abominable  lies.  For  paratrooper  ar- 
mies, internal  forces  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs  of  the  USSR  and  the  KGB  of  the 
USSR  to  start  action  by  making  use  of  the 
1st  group  tanks  resolution  of  the  President 
of  the  USSR  Is  obligatory. 

January  13.  1991.  2  a.m.  Buildings  of  the 
Committee  and  the  TV  tower  were  occupied. 
Recordings,  made  In  advance  by 
Jarmalavicius,  were  being  broadcast  from 
the  tanks  standing  by  the  TV  tower  and  the 
armored  personnel  carriers  patrolling  in  the 
city.  Informing  that  the  NSC  was  taking 
power  Into  its  hands. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  on  behalf 
of  the  NSC  a  curfew  was  imposed  from  6:30 
on  January  13  and  that  the  Head  of  Vilnius 
Garrison  Major-General  Uschopchik  had 
been  appointed  the  military  commandant  of 
Vilnius. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  military  oper- 
ation was  over  deputy  Minister  of  Defense 
Colonel-General  Varennlkov  arrived  in 
Vilnius. 

On  the  basis  of  the  event  chronology  inves- 
tigation, documents  at  our  disposal,  publica- 
tions and  materials.  Including  the  secret  De- 
cree of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU,  Article  4/5.  dated  Au- 
gust 29.  1990  and  signed  by  the  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  CC  of  the  CPSU 
Ivashko  "On  the  results  of  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions with  Party  activists,  communists 
and  workers  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR.  we, 
military  experts  have  to  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  The  National  Salvation  Committee 
(NSC)  is  a  non-registered  and  actually  exist- 
ing social  organisation  which  had  been 
formed  long  before  the  events  of  January  11- 
13.  1991.  The  leaders  of  the  NSC  are  people 
forming  the  nucleus  of  the  CC  of  CPL  and 
Commanders  of  Vilnius  Garrison.  It  was 
namely  this  fact  that  allowed  the  regiment 
commander  Lieutenant-Colonel  Astachov  to 
declare:  I  knew  many  of  them  jjersonally. 
had  "meetings  with  them.  Top  guys."  (Mos- 
cow News,  January  27,  1990  N.  4). 

Thus,  the  leaders  of  the  NSC  and  the  lead- 
ing nucleus  of  the  CC  of  the  CPL  are  one  and 
the  same  people  although  now  they  do  their 
best  to  deny  it.  The  same  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  by  analysing  "The  Appeal  of  the 
NSC  of  the  USSR  dated  January  15.  1991  and 
juxtaposing  it  with  the  "Chronicle  of  politi- 
cal crisis  in  Lithuania"  prepared  by  the  In- 
formation Agency  of  the  CC  of  the  CPL  dated 
January  14.  1991  (Litva  Sovietskaja.  January 
19,  1991). 

2.  The  NSC  having  arbitrarily  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  Supreme  power  body  in  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  on  January  13.  as- 
sisted by  the  military  forces  of  the  USSR  to 
carry  out  a  coup  d'etat  aimed  at  overthrow- 
ing the  legally  elected  government. 

This  attempt,  which  resulted  In  many 
deaths  of  people  and  material  and  moral 
harm,  failed.  The  most  important  reasons 
which  prevented  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  coup  are  the  following: 

Self-sacrifice  of  tne  Lithuanian  people.  Ir- 
respective of  their  nationality,  who  rose  to 
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appalling  thing  is  that  all  of 
evidence  was  concocted  by  one 
author  and  included  into  the 
of     the     newspaper     "Litva 
(  ated  January  19,  1991. 
Liei  itenant  Shatshich.  the  officer 
inits  of  the  7th  Department  of 
USSR,  was  sent  to  assist  the 
)f  the  coup  and  was  quite  by 
by  his  own  people  during 
the  Radio  and  TV  Committee, 
attacks  and  threats  to  the  legal 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of 
Landsbergis — murderer    N.    1. 
etc.)  published   in   the  CPL 
tva  Sovietskaja"  are  aimed  at 
political  instability  and  im- 
a  dialogue  and  it  points  not 
of  respect  of  its  readers — or- 
comrtlunists   and    military    service- 
same  time  it  shows  that  the 
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ideas  defended  by  the  CPL  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  degree  of  worker  respect  for  the  au- 
thorities of  today's  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  manifested  during  the  opinion  poll  (pleb- 
iscite) on  February  9,  1991. 

ARMY  ACnvmES  IN  PREPARING  THE  ASSAULT 
AND  TAKING  OVER  OF  THE  RADIO  AND  TV  COM- 
MITTEE AND  THE  TV  TOWER 

Radio  interception  data  allows  us  to  state 
that  Vilnius  Garrison  tank  units  were  ready 
for  action  and  fulfilling  the  tasks  set  by  the 
Centre,  and  were  waiting  for  a  special  signal. 
It  proves  that  the  actions  of  the  army  were 
planned  and  coordinated  in  advance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Head  of  the 
special  department  of  the  division,  Rizov, 
was  aware  of  the  plans  to  use  motorized  divi- 
sion N.  107  (it  is  his  direct  duty  to  know  it 
because  he  has  immediate  contacts  with  the 
territorial  organs  of  the  KGB  of  the  USSR, 
headed  in  the  meantime  by  Major-General 
Chaplin.  Thus  the  information  quite  natu- 
rally had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  KGB  of  the  USSR.  Kriuchkov  and  from 
him  to  the  president.  There  are  no  doubts 
that  the  Head  of  the  political  department  of 
the  division.  Colonel  Smokarev.  who  orga- 
nized the  expedient  training  of  the  soldiers 
for  carrying  out  the  operation,  informed  the 
member  of  the  Military  Council,  Head  of  the 
military-political  Department  of  the  Baltic 
military  region  Lieutenant-General  Novi- 
kov,  who  in  his  turn  had  to  inform  the  Head 
of  the  General  Military  political  Department 
of  the  North  Army  and  Navy  Colonel-General 
Shliage.  The  information  had  to  be  furthered 
by  to  the  Defence  Minister  and  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU.  Feedback  is  quite  natural  here  too. 

Units  of  paratrooper  division  N.  76,  dis- 
located in  Pskov,  supported  by  tank  units  of 
motorized  division  N.  107,  dislocated  in 
Vilnius,  assisted  by  the  special  unit  of  De- 
partment N.  7  of  the  KGB  of  the  USSR,  occu- 
pied the  buildings  of  the  TV  and  Radio  Com- 
mittee and  the  TV  tower  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  worked  out  in  advance.  The  total 
operation  was  supervised  by  the  Deputy 
Defence  Minister  of  the  USSR  Colonel-Gen- 
eral Atchalov.  while  the  actions  of  the  tank 
units  were  supervised  by  Major-General 
Uschopchik.  (The  general  map-plan  of  the 
army  actions  at  the  TV  tower  and  deciphered 
radio-interception  of  the  motorized  unit  de- 
partment is  supplemented). 

No  resistance  by  shooting  from  the  civil 
population  and  the  technicians  who  were  in 
the  tower  was  observed.  Fire  was  opened 
only  by  the  attacking  army. 

As  a  result,  13  people  were  killed;  12  of 
them  are  civilians  and  one,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  KGB  of  the  USSR.  Investigating  authori- 
ties informed  that  the  army  didn't  arrest  a 
single  fighter  possessing  a  firearm.  No  weap- 
ons stored  there  were  found. 

Statement  made  by  the  CC  of  the  CPL  in- 
formation agency  dated  January  14,  1991 
(newspaper  "Litva  Sovietskaja",  January  19, 
1991)  to  the  effect  that  "already  on  the  way 
to  the  TV  tower  the  worker  squads  and  the 
military  servicemen  were  attacked  by  the 
people  shooting  from  various  sorts  of  fire- 
arms including  automatic  guns  and  gre- 
nades", is  nothing  more  than  invention  and 
brutal  disinformation  that  should  be  brought 
to  trial  in  accordance  with  Article  36  of  the 
Law  on  Press. 

To  raise  panic  and  to  disperse  the  crowd 
tanks  were  firing  dummy  cartridges,  causing 
accoustic  traumas  to  people.  As  is  seen  from 
the  deciphered  radio  interceptions,  tanks 
went  on  shooting  even  after  repeated  orders 
from  the  conunander  to  stop  fire. 


Wounds  caused  by  the  firearms  turned  out 
to  be  made  by  5.45  calibre  bullets.  Forensic 
medical  examination  shows  that  the  5.45 
calibre  bullets  have  structural  peculiar- 
ities—their shells  can  split  up  into  small 
fractions  while  their  cores  are  separated 
from  the  shells.  The  fragment  of  the  bullet 
was  extracted  from  V.  Vaitkus  body— from 
the  right  pleural  cavity;  fragments  of  the 
bullet  shell  were  extracted  from  P. 
Juknevicius's  thigh;  frsigments  of  the  bullet 
were  extracted  from  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Shatskicb;  blind  bullet  wound  was  found  in 
V.  Maciulevicius'  body.  Entrance  aperture  is 
on  the  skin  of  his  left  cheek,  the  wound 
canal  proceeds  along  the  lower  jaw  mouth  di- 
aphragm, left  inner  upper  arteria  carotica, 
left  part  of  the  left  lung,  the  6th-7th  neck 
vertebra,  and  the  back  brain  canal.  The 
wounds  contained  fragments  of  the  bullet. 

When  the  occupation  raid  was  over  para- 
trooper units  were  substituted  by  units  of  in- 
terior forces  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs of  the  USSR  and  the  Vilnius  garrison, 
which  are  still  guarding  the  occupied  build- 
ings up  to  now.  Much  harm  was  done  to 
buildings,  equipment.  Inventory  and  the  ad- 
joining territories.  Material  property  and 
personal  belongings  of  the  staff  were  stolen. 

After  the  operation  the  President  of  the 
USSR  issued  a  decree  dated  February  4,  1991 
"on  conferring  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs of  the  USSR  Pugo  the  military  rank  of 
Colonel-General.  Chief-commander  of  land 
forces  Varennikov  issued  one  more  decree  in 
which  he  extended  his  gratitude  to  the  fight- 
ers of  motorized  division  N.  107  for  "brave 
and  resolute  actions.  Their  behavior  should 
set  an  example  to  all  soldiers  of  the  land 
forces." 

FRAGMENTS  OF  RADIO  INTERCEPTION  ON 
JANUARY  12-12  (WORD  FOR  WORD  TEXT) 

January  12.  3.50.a.m. 

"Zenit  22  ",  it's  "Zarevo  U".  Over. 

"Zenit  22"  wants  to  talk  to  the  very  sen- 
ior. Understood. 

"Zarevo  11"  I'm  "Zenit  22"  still  waiting  at 
the  apparatus.  Over. 

January  13.  1.55.a.m. 

"Uspech  19".  I'm  "Zenit  22",  contact  the 
neighbour,  contact  the  neighbour. 

Understood.  Understood.  Shall  we  make 
noise? 

Yes,  yes.  We  were  allowed,  it's  me  "Zenit 
22". 

"Zenit  22".  its  me  "Plainer  17,  "Bronia  2" 
is  at  the  location,  started  the  actions.  .  . 

"Uspech  19",  it's  "Zenit  22",  stop  shooting. 

It's  me,  "Zenit  22",  who  fired  now?  Stop 
shooting. 

"Uspech  19  ",  it's  "Zenit  22".  Stop  shooting 
from  the  big  boxes. 

It's  me,  "Zenit  22".  I  insist  on  stopping  fire 
from  the  tanks. 

It's  me.  "Zenit  22".  That's  all.  Go  ahead! 
No  shots  from  tanks. 

Stand  still.  Then,  when  you  speak  on  the 
radio — slow  down,  say  it  once  again  slowly. 

"Zenit  22",  it's  "Barkasa  28".  I'm  in  the 
park,  I'm  in  the  park.  Wait  for  your  orders. 

"Fara  16".  People  aren't  leaving  the  loca- 
tion, they  surrounded  the  BTR,s  (armored 
personnel  carriers). 

"Zenit  22".  Understood,  stand  still,  close 
the  hatches,  go  on  observing  and  so  on.  Be 
ready  to  receive  orders,  stand  still. 

"Uspech  19",  report  the  situation,  in  short, 
it's  me,  "Zenit  22".  Over. 

Haven't  you  got  anybody  under  the  treads? 
Over. 

The  answer  is  inaudible. 

Understand.  Start  the  vehicle  and  at  slow 
sjpeed  move  to  the  cantonment.  Clear? 
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"Uspech"'  It's  me  "Zenit".  Switch  on  the 
headlights,  just  to  see  far  away  and  slowly, 
slowly  so  as  not  to  crush  anybody,  ahead! 

"Zenlt  22"  answers  to  "Uspech  19". 

O.K..  O.K.  So  you  go  to  the  parking-lot, 
stand  in  the  same  fighting  trim,  shut  off  the 
vehicles,  let  them  doze,  only  the  motors 
must  be  shut  off,  be  ready,  you  may  get  one 
more  order.  .  . 

The  full  text  of  radio  interception  is  In  the 
General  procecutor's  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. 

VICTIMS  OF  THE  ATTEMPTED  COUP 

According  to  official  data  submitted  by  the 
Health  ministry  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
dated  January  13,  1991,  13  people  were  killed: 

9  people  (8  civilians  and  1  KGB  lieutenant 
dressed  in  paratrooper  uniform) — from  5.45 
bullet  Injuries. 

1  person— run  over  by  tank  treads  (Loreta 
Asanaviciute,  born  1967) 

2  persons— run  over  by  the  armored  person- 
nel carriers  wheels. 

1  person— injured  by  an  explosive. 

In  all  cases  statements  of  forensic  medi- 
cine examinations  were  drawn  up  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  jurisdiction. 

Ul-intentioned  statements  to  the  effect 
that  all  bullet  wounds  were  made  specifi- 
cally on  already  dead  bodies  are  denied  by 
statements  of  forensic  medical  service  who 
made  the  post-mortem  examination  (wit- 
nessed by  the  prosecutors).  The  wound  was 
not  mortal.  Had  Shatskich  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  in  good  time,  his  life  could  have 
been  rescued. 

There  were  no  bullet  wounds  from  the  snip- 
ers, because  5.45  calibre  bullets  are  not  used 
in  sniper-guns  due  to  unstable  ballistics  of 
the  bullets. 

All  in  all  604  people  have  been  wounded— 
438  men  and  166  women.  Among  them:  49  peo- 
ple— bullet  wounds,  342  people — accoustic 
traumas  (eardrum  injuries  due  to  dummy 
cartridge  shots  from  the  tanks);  10  people — 
burns;  20  people — combined  traumas;  sundry 
wounds — 99  people,  etc.  On  January  30,  30 
people  were  still  in  hospitals. 

LEGAL  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  JANUARY  11-13 
EVENTS 

1.  Anticonstitutional,  criminal  activities 
of  the  NSC  (National  Salvation  Committee), 
in  fact,  of  the  Central  Committee  of  CPL  di- 
rectly violate  articles  137  and  148  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  USSR.  Formation  of  the  NSC 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR,  Arti- 
cle 7,  Part  2.  According  to  the  article  in 
question,  the  NSC  must  be  disbanded  with- 
out further  delay  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  or  those  of  the  USSR 
and  its  members  should  be  brought  to  trial 
for  their  criminal  activities. 

2.  Activities  of  Defence  Minister  Jazov,  In- 
terior Minister  Pugo  and  Chairman  of  the 
KGB  Kriutschov,  who  facilitated  the  use  of 
the  Soviet  Army,  military  units  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Internal  affairs  of  the  USSR  and  the 
KGB  against  unarmed  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  at  request  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional criminal  social  organization  are 
criminal.  They  were  able  to  stop  the  activi- 
ties of  the  NSC  at  any  moment  because  sat- 
ellite communication  was  set  for  direct  re- 
ports to  the  Government  of  the  USSR. 

3.  Activities  of  Achalov.  Uschopchik, 
Kustrluk  and  Astachov  who  supervised  their 
respective  armed  units  in  effecting  the 
criminal  schemes  of  the  NSC-Central  Com- 
mittee of  CPL  are  criminal. 

Soldiers,  sergeants  and  officers  who  fired 
at  peaceful  people  should  be  brought  to  trial 
as  well. 

Besides,  Major-general  Uschopcik,  who  was 
appointed  the  military  commandant  of  the 


Vilnius  garrison  by  the  NSC  must  be  brought 
to  trial  for  the  illegal  imposition  of  curfew 
and  the  use  of  firearms  by  patrols  which 
caused  the  death  of  J.  Tautkus  on  January 
29. 

4.  The  President  of  the  USSR  ignored  the 
resolution  of  the  Federation  Council  unani- 
mously adopted  on  the  very  eve  of  the  trag- 
edy, which  prohibited  the  use  of  armed  force 
in  setting  the  political  conflicts.  Thus  the 
principles  so  persistently  advocated  by  the 
President — respect  for  law  and  constitu- 
tional governments— have  been  violated. 

The  President  of  the  USSR  in  spite  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
USSR,  (Article  127,  Part  4,)  didn't  prevent 
the  anti-constitutional  activities  of  the  De- 
fense Minister  of  the  USSR,  the  Interior 
Minister  of  the  USSR  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  KGB  of  the  USSR,  who  gave  permission 
to  their  subordinates  to  carry  out  the  coup 
in  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  President  of  the  USSR,  having  heard 
the  reports  of  Pugo  and  Jazov  in  the  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  USSR,  had  to 
disavow  such  statements  constitutionally 
and  legally,  and  without  further  delay  to  dis- 
charge them  from  the  posts  they  hold.  The 
President  did  not  do  that.  More  than  that,  he 
issued  a  decree  to  confer  to  Pugo  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  Colonel-General. 

The  President  of  the  USSR  didn't  stop 
anticonstitutional  activities  of  the  NSC  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation  and  its  first 
steps  in  preparing  a  coup  in  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

The  President  of  the  USSR  didn't  prove  to 
be  a  "Guarantor  of  adhering  to  the  rights  of 
freedoms  of  Soviet  citizens,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Law  of  the  USSR". 

Following  the  presumption  that  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
USSR,  the  President  of  the  USSR  didn't  ful- 
fill his  direct  constitutional  duty  during  the 
■attempted  coup  in  Vilnius. 

Following  the  assumption  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  does  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  USSR,  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  USSR  in  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
January  11-13  should  be  considered  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  state  in  question  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  of  aggression 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN 
in  1974. 

Independent  military  experts  estimate  the 
activities  of  the  NSC  in  line  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  USSR,  because  the  NSC  and 
the  CPL  recognize  only  the  Constitution  of 
the  USSR  and  do  not  recognize  the  Laws  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation,  the  Inde- 
pendent Military  Experts  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  On  January  11-13,  in  Vilnius,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stage  a  coup  d'etat  with  the  aid 
of  the  armed  forces,  the  internal  troops  of 
the  USSR  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  and  of 
the  KGB  with  the  aim  of  restoring  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  CPSU  as  represented  by  its 
constituent  part^the  CPL. 

The  USSR  President  cannot  claim  Igno- 
rance of  the  planned  joint  actions  by  the  So- 
viet Armed  Forces,  the  Internal  troops  of  the 
USSR  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  and  of  the 
USSR  KGB.  Such  actions  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  his  personal  permission. 

2.  The  participation  of  USSR  military 
units  in  the  coup  d'etat  had  been  planned, 
coordinated  and  approved  by  the  Centre. 

3.  The  organiser  of  the  coup  d'etat  was  the 
CPL  Central  Committee. 

4.  For  carrying  out  Its  designs,  the  CPL 
Central  Committee  established  the  so-called 


"National  Salvation  Committee"  whose 
membership  and  leaders  are  being  kept  se- 
cret so  that  in  the  event  of  failure  they  could 
evade  responsibility.  Secretary  of  the  CPL 
Central  Committee  Jarmalavlcius. 

authorised  to  maintain  contact  between  the 
National  Salvation  Committee  and  the 
Vilnius  garrison.  Is  the  only  officially  known 
person  linked  to  the  National  Salvation 
Committee. 

The  Independent  Military  Experts  consider 
that  the  following  persons  constituted  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Salvation  Commit- 
tee: first  secretary  of  the  CPL  CC 
Burokevicius,  Secretary  of  the  CPL  CC 
Jarmalavlcius,  Secretary  of  the  CPL  Major- 
General  Naudziunas,  head  of  the  department 
of  the  CPL  CC  and  colonel  in  the  reserves  of 
the  USSR  Army  Shurupov,  First  Secretary 
of  the  Vilnius  City  Committee  of  the  CPL 
Lazutka,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Vilnius 
City  Committee  of  the  CPL  Khadunkin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  CPL  primary  organisation  of 
the  Vilnius  radio  factory  Dostal.  and  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  Vilnius  garrison 
Major-General  Uskhopchlk. 

5.  The  National  Salvation  Committee  and 
the  CPL  had  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
people  dissatisfied  with  deteriorating  living 
conditions,  sls  well  as  the  Russian-speaking 
population  and  the  military,  whose  rights 
had  been  curtailed  by  certain  laws  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania.  With  this  aim  in  view, 
members  of  the  CPL  had  carried  out  delib- 
erate agitation  and  ideological  propaganda. 
Political  bodies  and  CPSU  organisations  had 
carried  out  analogous  propaganda  in  mili- 
tary units  and  among  family  members  of  the 
military. 

In  this  way  an  atmosphere  of  ill-will  and 
animosity  was  artificially  created  between 
the  native  population  and  the  army.  At  the 
present  time  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  is  using  all  its  energies  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  army  units  sta- 
tioned on  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  normalise  the  situation.  However,  mili- 
tary commanders  categorically  refuse  to  es- 
tablish contact. 

6.  Convinced  of  its  victory  and  Impunity, 
the  National  Salvation  Committee,  relying 
upon  military  units  of  the  Vilnius  garrison, 
units  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs and  the  KGB  sent  to  Lithuania  by  the 
Centre,  attempted  to  stage  a  coup  d'etat, 
which  caused  great  casualties  among  civil- 
ians and  significant  material  damage. 

7.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  the 
usage  of  arms  on  the  part  of  civilians  and 
guards  of  public  buildings.  Shots  were  fired 
only  by  the  military.  As  a  result,  13  people 
were  killed  and  604  injured.  All  the  victims 
were  civilians.  Among  13  killed  was  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  USSR  KGB  who  was  acciden- 
tally wounded  by  his  own  men  and  died  be- 
cause the  military  did  not  render  him  timely 
qualified  medical  aid. 

8.  The  military  used  5.45  calibre  dum-dum 
bullets  that  greatly  increase  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded  and  are  banned  under  Inter- 
national conventions. 

9.  The  coup  d'etat  was  aborted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  who  rose  in  defense  of  their 
lawfully  elected  government.  The  results  of 
the  population  poll  held  on  February  9.  1991 
emphatically  and  convincingly  testified  to 
the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

10.  Responsible  for  the  attempt  to  stage 
the  coup  d'etat,  and  for  the  numerous  vic- 
tims and  material  damage  are: 

(1)  The  USSR  President,  who  failed  to  per- 
form his  constitutional  duty; 

(2)  Minister  of  Defense  Yazov,  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  Pugo,  and  Chairman  of  the 
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nal political  designs  and  its  soldiers  into 
mindless  and  submissive  executors; 

Depolltisation  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  the  KGB  of 
the  USSR  is  an  objective  necessity,  and  must 
be  carred  out  without  delay; 

All  nationalities  are  equally  endangered  by 
the  plot  hatched  by  the  party  and  military 
leadership  who  are  striving  to  retain  power 
by  all  possible  means,  impudently  violating 
laws  and  condemning  people  to  poverty,  hun- 
ger and  death. 

The  Independent  Military  Experts  deem  it 
their  duty  to  bring  these  conclusions  to  the 
notice  of  the  People's  Deputies  of  the  USSR 
and  of  the  RSFSR,  other  republics  and  the 
world  community,  governments  of  foreign 
states  and  the  United  Nations  Organisation. 

INDEPENDENT  MILITARY  EXPERTS 

Captain  of  1st  rank  In  the  reserves  of  the 
Army  of  the  USSR,  Ph.D.  (Engineering). 
People's  Deputy.  A.  "Vevstigneyev. 

Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  reserves  of  the 
USSR  Army.  I.  Bychkov. 

Colonel.  People's  Deputy.  S.  Kudinov. 

Captain  of  the  2nd  rank  in  the  reserves, 
doctor  of  law,  professor  of  Law,  G.  Melkov. 

Major  in  the  reserves  of  the  USSR  Army, 
N.  Moskovchenko. 

Vilnius,  Republic  of  Lithuania.  February 
11.  1991. 

Chronicle    of    Offences    Commfttee    by 
U.S.S.R.  armed  Forces  on  the  Territory 
OF  THE  Republic  of  Lithuania,  7  January- 
25  April  1991 
(Office  of  the  President.  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  May  1991) 
The  following  document  Is  a  chronicle  of 
recorded  Instances  of  Soviet  military  actions 
in    the    Republic    of   Lithuania.    7   January 
through  25  April  1991.  which  resulted  in  ma- 
terial damages,  injuries,  and  loss  of  human 
life.  The  chronicle  is  based  on  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  by  the  Procuracy  General  of 
Lithuania  under  the  leadership  of  Procurator 
General   Arturas  Paulauskas.   official   news 
releases  of  the  Supreme  Council  Bureau  of 
Information,   reports  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Lithuanian  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Committee. 

This  chronicle  is  an  informal  report  on  So- 
viet military  action,  and  is  published  at  this 
time  to  provide  practical  information  in 
English  on  these  actions  until  detailed  con- 
clusions are  released  by  investigators  of  the 
Procuracy  General.  Certain  reports  which 
have  not  produced  more  substantial  evidence 
have  been  excluded  from  this  chronicle.  Up- 
dates will  be  published  as  new  information  is 
made  available, 

1961 

7  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release:  At  14:30 
today.  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  acquired  information  by  tele- 
phone from  the  Commander  of  the  USSR 
Military  Forces  deployed  in  the  Baltic 
States,  General  Fyodor  Kuzmln,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  issued  by  USSR  De- 
fense Minister  Dmitri  Yazov,  conscription  of 
youths  by  force  into  the  Soviet  Army  Is  be- 
ginning in  Lithuania.  A  special  division  of 
paratroopers  will  be  used  to  execute  this 
order. 

8  January 

At  approximately  17:30,  a  green  ambulance 
with  6  men  in  civilian  clothes  (one  of  whom 
spoke  Lithuanian)  arrived  at  Simonys  vil- 


lage (Kupiskis  district),  and  abducted  Llnas 
Cerniauskas  (born  1970),  who  had  left  service 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  Mr.  Cerniauskas  had 
voluntarily  entered  the  Soviet  Army  in  July, 
1990,  but,  after  his  mother  had  taken  ill,  re- 
turned home.  Mr.  Cerniauskas  later  returned 
to  service  once  more,  but  later  ended  his 
term  In  the  army  voluntarily.  A  criminal 
case  regarding  the  abduction  of  Mr. 
Cerniauskas  has  been  opened  by  the  Kupiskis 
municipal  procuracy.  (Article  131,  Lithua- 
nian Criminal  Code). 

11  January 

Soviet  military  attacks  and  occupies  the 
Lithuanian  Press  House,  a  facility  which 
publishes  and  prints  the  greater  majority  of 
newspapers  currently  in  circulation.  Large 
crowds  gathered  in  defense  of  the  building 
witness  the  assault.  Several  civilians  are 
beaten,  and  one  man  is  shot  in  the  face,  (see 
Procuracy  reports  below) 

Bureau  of  Information  release  no.  016:  At 
11:50.  Director  of  the  National  Defence  De- 
partment. Mr.  Audrlus  Butkevicious.  in- 
formed the  Bureau  of  Information  that  the 
National  Defence  Department  building  in 
Vlrsuliskes  (suburb  of  Vilnius)  was  taken 
over  by  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  military. 
Shots  were  fired  at  employees.  No  one  was 
Injured  as  the  employees  were  fired  upon  and 
ejected  from  the  building.  According  to  re- 
ports by  the  Procuracy  General,  representa- 
tives from  the  Investigations  department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  were  not  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  building.  All  materials  and  infor- 
mation regarding  this  matter  are  conveyed 
to  the  office  of  the  Procurator  General. 

The  National  Defense  Department  is  lo- 
cated at  Kostluskos  Street  36. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On 
11  January,  at  approximately  12:15  p.m..  on 
Kosmonautu  Prospect  in  Vilnius,  during  the 
seizure  of  the  Press  House.  V.  Luksys  and 
Kvickauskas  received  gunshot  wounds  to  the 
face.  A.  Vaitlukas  received  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  leg.  and  assaulted  was  J.  Kaziniaus- 
kas.  who  in  hospital  was  diagnosed  as  having 
suffered  a  brain  concussion. 

On  January  11.  at  approximately  12:55  p.m., 
in  the  intersection  of  Zalglrio  and  Rinktines 
streets  in  Vilnius.  Soviet  army  tank  No.  511 
entered  the  oncoming  traffic  lane  and  col- 
lided with  a  ZIL-130  truck,  driven  by  J. 
Zaunys.  Zaunys  suffered  broken  bones  and 
was  put  in  hosptial. 

12  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  027:  At 
approximately  01:00  this  morning,  paratroop- 
ers broke  the  windows  of  the  main  National 
Defence  Department  building  in  Vilnius, 
stormed  in,  and  soon  left  with  the  Depart- 
ment's paperwork.  The  two  employees  who 
were  inside  were  beaten  with  riot  sticks, 
though  they  are  not  hurt  badly.  The  offices 
Inside  are  almost  completely  demolished, 
there  is  evidence  of  explosions. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  028:  A 
military  driving  school  on  the  outskirts  of 
Vilnius  was  stormed  by  paratroopers  and  de- 
molished inside  at  approximately  02:00  this 
morning.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
this  action. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  030:  At 
approximately  03:00  a  special  unit  of  the 
Lithuanian  police  on  the  outskirts  of  Vilnius 
(in  Valakampiai)  was  taken  over  by  special 
Soviet  paratroops.  About  twenty  armored 
vehicles  surrounded  the  building,  special 
unit  soldiers  stormed  into  the  yard  and 
sliced  telephone  wires,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munications. Four  officers  out  of  about  forty 
were  able  to  escape  through  a  window. 
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Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  Kvicauskas,  stating 
that,  during-  the  military  attack  on  the  Press 
House,  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  plas- 
tic bullet. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  A.  Vaiciukas,  stating 
that  during  the  military  attack  on  the  Press 
House,  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  V.  Luksys,  stating 
that,  during  the  military  attack  on  the  Press 
House,  he  received  a  bullet  wound  to  the 
face. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  J.  Kariniauskas.  stat- 
ing that  he  was  beaten  on  11  January  during 
the  military  attack  on  the  FYess  House. 

At  11:10,  on  the  Druskininkai-Pariece  high- 
way, Varena  district,  armed  soldiers  attack 
a  National  Defence  Department  guardpost, 
confiscating  equipment  and  the  guardpost 
trailer.  Damages  amount  to  eight  thousand 
rubles.  The  Druskiniankai  municipal  procu- 
racy opens  a  criminal  case  on  25  January 
1991  (Art.  92.  LCC). 

At  17:40.  uniformed  soldiers  enter  the  of- 
fices of  the  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 
in  Vilnius  (Stikliai  St.  6-^),  and,  wielding 
machine  guns,  break  Into  the  society's  weap- 
ons storage  closet  and  steal  eight  bunting  ri- 
fles as  well  as  a  list  of  society's  members. 
Criminal  case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  munici- 
pal procuracy. 

Soviet  army  soldiers  attack  and  occupy 
the  former  Central  Committee  building  of 
the  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Support  of 
the  [Soviet]  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy 
(DOSAAF  in  Russian)  in  Vilnius 
(Basanavlciaus  St.  15),  which  was  being  used 
by  Lithuanian  Government  agencies  as  a 
storage  facility.  Representatives  of  the 
Vilnius  municipal  Internal  Affairs  Depart- 
ment are  not  allowed  to  examine  the  scene. 
All  materials  and  information  regarding  this 
case  are  conveyed  to  the  office  of  the  Procu- 
rator General. 

A  Soviet  army  tank,  having  blatantly  vio- 
lated traffic  regulations,  runs  into  and 
crushes  a  ZIIj-130  truck  (comer  of 
Tuskulenal  and  Zalglrinlo  Streets),  and  se- 
verely injures  the  truck's  driver.  Criminal 
case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD 
(Art.  246,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  compliant 
from  Mr.  V.  Palkevicius,  stating  that  his 
VAZ-2109  automobile  had  been  stolen.  Fur- 
ther Investigation  reveals  that  the  theft  was 
committed  by  Soviet  army  soldier  V.  B. 
Mackevlch  (unit  no.  71464),  bom  1971.  Crimi- 
nal case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal 
IAD  (Art.  250,  paragraph  1,  LCC). 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  12 
January,  at  approximately  2:00  p.m.,  in 
Ziberto  street  in  Kaunas,  a  GAZ-66  auto- 
mobile from  military  unit  No.  10999,  in  viola- 
tion of  traffic  regulations,  was  unable  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  an  automobile  being 
driven  by  L.  Gerulis.  One  civilian  death  and 
injuries  to  three  others  resulted. 
13  January 

Soviet  army  tanks  units,  violating  traffic 
regulations,  damage  automobiles  and  state- 
owned  transportation  vehicles  along  Suderve 
Street,  in  Vilnius:  a  car  belonging  to  the 
Trakal  municipal  highway  patrol  (make: 
LAZ-27-15,  license  no.  8216  LLU)— 
damage8=l,525  rbl.;  5  automobiles  belonging 
to  the  Vilnius  special  automobile  factory 
(make:  ZIL-130  and  GAZ-^1)— damages=10 
thousand  rbl.;  an  automobile  belonging  to 
the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD  (make:  VAZ- 
2106) — damages=6.300  rbl.;  a  private  car  be- 
longing to  Mr.  J.  Juskauskas,  damages=2,000 


rbl.;  and  a  private  car  belonging  to  Mr.  V. 
Ravaitls  (make:  Moskvich-412) — damages  un- 
known. Total  number  of  vehicles 
damaged=nine.  Total  damages=approx.  11,825 
rbl. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  opens  criminal  case 
on  13  January  (Art.  99,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 

Soviet  army  soldiers  attack  and  occupy  a 
branch  of  the  Police  Academy  training  cen- 
ter of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  in 
Valakampiai  (suburb  of  Vilnius).  CrlmlBal 
case  opened  (Art.  234.  paragraph  1.  LCC).  In- 
vestigation is  conducted  by  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigations Department  of  the  Procuracy 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

At  approximately  01:30.  a  military  column 
of  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  departs  the 
Northern  Barracks  military  base.  The  cara- 
van divides,  with  one  column  moving  toward 
the  Vilnius  television  tower  in  the  suburb  of 
Karoliniskes.  the  other  heading  for  the  Lith- 
uanian Radio  and  Television  Committee 
building  (Konarskio  Street,  central  Vilnius). 
Paratrooper  divisions  are  dispatched  ftom 
the  armored  troop  carriers,  and,  with  the 
support  of  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  begin 
shooting  and  assaulting  the  television  build- 
ings, where  employees  of  Lithuanian  tele- 
vision were  still  working.  Large  crowds  of 
unarmed  civilians  had  gathered  at  both 
buildings  to  defend  them  against  a  possible 
Soviet  attack.  Advancing  on  the  tower  with 
tanks  and  a  shower  of  bullets,  the  soldiers 
kill  thirteen  civilians.  During  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  the  tower,  a  Soviet  soldier  is 
almost  mortally  wounded  from  "friendly 
fire."  Many  are  wounded  during  the  military 
take-over  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mittee building  as  well. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  casualties  pro- 
vided by  the  Procuracy  General  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania: 

1.  Algimantas  Petras  Kavoliukas.  51.  resi- 
dent of  Vilnius,  employed  as  a  butcher  in  a 
Vilnius  suburb  grocery  store.  First  to  die 
during  the  attack  on  the  television  tower. 
Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  killed  on  Suderve  street, 
as  he  tried  to  block  a  moving  tank.  The  tank 
hit  Mr.  Kavoliukas,  and  drove  him  into  a 
nearby  sand  container.  On  11  January  1991, 
Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  among  the  civilians  de- 
fending the  Press  House  against  a  similar 
Soviet  assault.  During  the  attack  he  re- 
ceived wounds  from  a  blow  to  the  head  by  a 
rubber  truncheon.  According  to  reports  from 
his  spouse,  Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  determined 
to  go  to  the  television  tower,  as  he  wtis  con- 
vinced that  the  tanks  would  not  attack  un- 
armed civilians.  Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  the  fa- 
ther of  three  children.  The  oldest.  Gintaras. 
had  returned  from  service  in  the  Soviet  army 
on  13  January  1991.  hours  after  the  death  of 
his  father. 

2.  Loreta  Asanaviciute,  23.  resident  of 
Vilnius,  employed  as  a  seamstress  in  the 
"Dovana"  souvenir  company.  Died  from  se- 
vere injuries  after  she  fell  under  an  advanc- 
ing tank.  Ms.  Assanaviciute  was  accom- 
panied by  her  friend,  Ms.  L.  Trucilauskaite. 
who  also  suffered  severe  Injuries  after  she 
was  caught  under  the  same  tank  treads. 

3.  Rolandas  Jankauskas.  22.  resident  of 
Vilnius.  Mr.  Jankauskas  had  returned  from 
service  in  the  Soviet  army  one  month  prior 
to  his  death.  Death  from  severe  injuries  after 
falling  under  an  advancing  tank.  Mr. 
Jankauskas  came  to  the  tower  with  his 
brother  and  Ms.  Grazina  Velkutyte.  Accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Velkutyte.  she  and  Mr. 
Jankauskas  fell  to  the  ground  after  hearing 
tank  fire,  and  seconds  later  she  said  she  felt 
a  tank  roll  by  them. 

4.  Alvydas  Kanapinskas,  38,  resident  of 
Kedainiai,     employed     in     the     Kedainiai 


"Progresas"  factory.  According  to  para- 
medics, Mr.  Kanapinskas  died  near  the  tele- 
vision tower  at  02:10.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  lungs. 

5.  Vytautas  Vaitkus.  47.  resident  of 
Vilnius,  employed  as  a  plumber  in  a  Vilnius 
meat  plant.  Death  from  bullet  wounds  to  the 
heart  and  lungs  received  at  the  television 
tower. 

6.  Darius  Gerbutavicius.  17.  resident  of 
Vilnius,  high  school  student.  Death  from  bul- 
let wounds  to  the  right  lung,  right  thigh  and 
lower  leg. 

7.  Vldas  Maciulevicius.  24.  resident  of 
Vilnius,  locksmith.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  face,  neck  and  spine. 

8.  Apolinaras  Juozas  Povilaitis,  53,  resident 
of  Vilnius,  locksmith.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  heart,  right  lung,  upper  arm, 
and  thigh. 

9.  Virglnljus  Druskis,  21,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  university  student.  Death  from  bul- 
let wounds  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

10.  Ignas  Simulionls,  17,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  high  school  student.  Died  alongside 
Darius  Gerbutavicius,  trom  bullet  wounds  to 
the  head. 

11.  Titas  Masiulis,  28,  resident  of  Kaunas. 
Friends  report  having  seen  Mr.  Masiulis  try- 
ing to  wave  off  an  advancing  tank.  Death 
from  bullet  wounds  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

12.  Rlmantas  Juknevicius,  24.  university 
student.  Severe  injuries  ffom  bullet  wounds 
and  severe  burns,  resulting  in  death  several 
hours  later  in  hospital.  Accompanied  to  the 
tower  by  friends  from  the  Kaunas  University 
of  Technology,  who  witnessed  the  attack. 

13.  Alvydas  Matulka,  35.  death  f^m  heart 
attack  after  witnessing  the  assault  on  the 
tower. 

14.  Soviet  soldier  Viktor  Viktorovich 
Shatskikh,  30,  death  from  bullet  wounds. 

According  to  the  Procuracy  General  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  over  six  hundred  per- 
sons suffered  from  a  wide  range  of  injuries  as 
a  result  of  the  Soviet  assault  on  the  tele- 
vision tower  and  TV  and  Radio  Committee 
building.  Injuries  ranged  from  bullet  wounds, 
broken  bones,  and  acoustic  trauma  for  per- 
sons standing  near  tanks  as  they  shot  blanks 
to  disperse  crowds.  Some  injuries  also  re- 
sulted from  the  detonation  of  canisters  con- 
taining an  unidentifled  gas.  Many  persons 
were  reported  missing  by  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
assault.  After  several  days,  all  but  two  of  the 
missing  had  been  accounted  for. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
main  television  facilities,  more  than  4<X) 
radio  and  television  employees  remain  with- 
out normal  working  conditions.  A  temporary 
television  facility  was  established  at  the 
Lithuanian  parliament  building,  with  a 
broadcast  radius  encompassing  the  city  of 
Vilnius  and  its  environs.  Smaller  television 
stations  in  major  cities  throughout  Lithua- 
nia began  transmission  in  January,  and  con- 
tinue to  rebroadcast  Vilnius  transmissions 
as  well  as  local  programming  to  all  points  in 
the  country. 

Recently,  a  group  of  evicted  radio  and  tele- 
vision employees  began  a  hunger-strike  out- 
side the  Soviet-occupied  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Committee  building,  petitioning  for 
its  return  to  the  Lithuanian  government. 
The  strike  continues  to  this  day. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On 
13  January,  at  approximately  2:00  p.m..  on 
the  Vilnius-Kaunas  road  in  the  Trakal  Re- 
gion, during  the  course  of  filming  a  moving 
column  of  military  armoured  vehicles.  A. 
Zrelskis  received  a  gunshot  wound,  and  an 
automobile  belonging  to  A.  Bublaitis  was 
damaged  by  gunfire. 
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Bureau  of  Info  ination  release  no.  059:  Yes- 
terday a  car  of  ;he  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Republic  of  Lith  lania.  [transporting  member 
of  parliament  '  ^idmantas  Povilionis],  was 
stopped  by  an  arfned  military  patrol.  Deputy 


Povilionis  issued  the  following  statement  to 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania:  "On  17  January  1991,  at  about 
22:10,  on  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  highway,  a  car 
of  the  Supreme  Council  was  stopped  near  the 
Gariunai  intersection.  In  violation  of  immu- 
nity [accorded  all  parliamentarians],  I  was 
threatened  with  a  weapon,  forced  to  get  out 
of  the  car  and  was  detained  for  about  2.5 
hours,  together  with  my  driver  and  a  few 
highway  patrol  officers,  in  the  cold  with  our 
hands  held  up  behind  our  beads.  .  .  .  We  were 
brutally  brought  onto  the  floor  of  a  military 
truck  and  taken  to  military  headquarters, 
where  we  were  interrogated  and  eventually 
released." 

24  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten statement  from  Ms.  L.  Liaudanskaite, 
stating  that,  at  03:40  on  22  January  1991.  on 
Giedraiciu  Street  in  Vilnius.  Soviet  soldiers 
abducted  two  draft-age  men.  Investigation 
begun  by  Vilnius  municipal  IAD. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Mr.  A.  Bakzenas.  stating 
that  on  that  same  day,  at  approximately 
17:40.  Soviet  soldiers  stopped  him  as  he  was 
driving  along  Savanoriu  Avenue.  The  sol- 
diers checked  Mr.  Bakzenas'  documents,  and 
allowed  him  to  drive  on.  Having  driven  one 
hundred  meters,  the  driver  saw  an  armored 
vehicle  driving  alongside,  which  began  to 
fire  at  Mr.  Bakzenas'  automobile.  Damage 
was  done  to  the  automobile.  Criminal  case 
opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal  procuracy 
on  25  January  1991  (Art,  75,  LCC).  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  K.  Betingas. 

25  January 

Three  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  Se- 
curity Department  are  arrested  as  they  try 
to  retrieve  an  automobile  damaged  earlier  in 
a  shooting  incident.  S.  Steponavicius,  D. 
Matulaitis  and  G.  Macenas  have  been  taken 
and  detained  at  the  Northern  Barracks  mili- 
tary base. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  no.  073: 
After  01:00,  the  Bureau  of  Information  re- 
ceived reports  that  foreign  correspondents 
who  had  been  on  their  way  to  [cover  Soviet 
actions  near  the  Northern  Barracks]  were 
abducted  by  the  Soviet  military-  This  was 
confirmed  when  at  approximately  02:00  the 
Bureau  received  a  call  from  Brian  KiUon. 
"Reuters"  correspondent  based  in  Moscow, 
saying  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the 
Northern  Barracks  base  where  he  was  held 
with  Marcus  Warren  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Anatol  Lieven  of  the  London 
Times,  as  well  as  other  Lithuanians.  The 
three  correspondents  had  found  two  people 
to  drive  them  to  the  scene  of  [earlier] 
shootings,  but  before  they  actually  reached 
the  [site],  they  were  stopped  by  military  per- 
sonnel, ejected  from  their  automobiles  at 
gunpoint,  and  loaded  onto  a  military  truck. 
According  to  the  correspondents,  there  were 
already  three  people  inside  the  truck,  a  few 
of  which  they  recognized  as  having  seen  be- 
fore in  the  parliament  building.  The  cor- 
respondents and  the  three  men  (later  identi- 
fied as  the  arrested  Supreme  Council  Secu- 
rity department  personnel)  were  interro- 
gated. The  journalists  reported  that  the  Su- 
preme Council  Security  department  person- 
nel were  severely  beaten. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Mr.  M.  Pleckavicius.  stating 
that,  at  17:30  on  24  January  1991.  he  was 
stopped  by  soldiers  on  Savanoriu  Avenue, 
beaten,  and  driven  to  military  command.  He 
was  later  released.  This  case  is  included  in 
the  investigation  of  similar  events  of  24  Jan- 
uary (see  above). 


Vilnius  municipal  LAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Soviet  APN  Novosti  press 
agency  correspondent  Mr.  N.  Baranauskas. 
stating  that,  at  22:45  on  24  January  1991.  on 
Gelezlnio  Vilko  Street,  he  was  stopped  by 
Soviet  soldiers,  beaten,  and  his  Nikon  FM-2 
camera  was  stolen.  Investigation  begun  by 
the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  registers  complaint 
from  a  Mr.  Baikstis,  manager  of  the 
"Spauda"  publishing  company's  central 
warehouse,  stating  that,  at  13:30  on  23  Janu- 
ary 1991.  approximately  twenty  armed  sol- 
diers entered  the  warehouse  (Kirtlmu  St.  55). 
and  occupied  the  building.  Militia  arriving 
on  the  scene  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
warehouse  territory.  Criminal  case  opened 
by  the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD  on  28  January 
1991  (Art.  178,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 
26  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  R.  Vaitkevicius, 
stating  that,  on  24  January  1991,  as  he  and 
two  other  men  (Steponavicius  and  Balnis)  at- 
tempted to  retrieve  an  automobile  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Council  Security  department 
damaged  by  Soviet  soldiers,  they  were 
stopped  by  soldiers,  beaten,  and  taken  to  the 
Northern  Barracks  military  base.  Later, 
they  were  driven  to  military  command  and 
released  only  on  25  January. 

Similar  complaints  of  violent  acts  by  So- 
viet soldiers  on  this  day  were  received  from 
Mr.  S.  Steponavicius,  Mr.  J.  Balnis,  Mr.  Z. 
Slusnys,  Mr.  Matullauskas,  Mr.  G. 
Terleckas.  Mr.  R.  Aukstuolis.  and  Mr.  S. 
Skiudulas.  Mr.  Slusnys  later  told  procuracy 
officials  that,  while  being  held  at  the  North- 
ern Barracks  base,  a  Soviet  general  de- 
manded that  he  confess  to  shooting  at  a 
military  caravan,  and  that  this  confession 
would  be  filmed  by  journalists  from  the  So- 
viet television  program  "Vremya."  After  Mr. 
Slusnys  refused  to  comply,  his  hands  were 
tied  and  he  was  driven  to  the  military  com- 
mand, where  he  was  held  until  26  January 
1991.  Slusnys  suffered  severe  injuries,  and  re- 
mained in  critical  condition  for  some  time 
after  the  incident. 

These  events  are  included  in  a  general  in- 
vestigation of  events  of  24  January  1991  (see 
above). 

After  the  events  of  January  24,  1991,  when 
six  men  were  captured  by  soldiers  of  the  So- 
viet military  unit  in  Vilnius,  three  employ- 
ees of  the  Supreme  Council  Security  depart- 
ment and  a  driver  are  still  in  the  hospital. 
Following  is  the  m.edical  data  on  their  condi- 
tions: 

Matulaitis  Darius,  driver— Brought  into 
the  hospital  at  3:50  p.m. 

1.  Light  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  nasal  bones 

3.  Multiple  face  and  head  bruises 

4.  Bruises  of  the  back  and  the  thorax 
Steponavicius   Saulius — Brought   into   the 

hospital  3:50  p.m. 

1.  Medium  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  left  side  of  the  skull  base  (sus- 
pected) 

3.  Blood  outpouring  under  the  covers  of  the 
Cerebrum  (suspected) 

4.  Multiple  head  and  face  bruises 

5.  Laceration  of  the  back  of  the  nose  (pa- 
tient received  stitches) 

6.  Traumatic  tear  of  the  left  eardrum  and 
bruise  on  the  left  ear 

7.  Beating  of  the  right  thorax,  beating  of 
the  left  thigh,  bruises  and  lacerations  of  the 
left  shin 

Macenas  Gintaras— Brought  into  the  hos- 
pital at  8:30  p.m. 

1.  Medium  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  left  side  of  the  skull  base 
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3.  Laceration  of  the  lower  lip 

4.  Multiple  head  and  face  bruises 

5.  Traumatic  tear  of  the  right  eardrum 

27  January 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Mr.  A.  Salkinas,  stating 
that,  at  01:00  on  thp.t  same  day,  as  he  was 
driving  along  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  highway 
near  the  town  of  Gariunai,  he  was  stopped  by 
soldiers  who  checked  his  documents,  and 
then  began  shooting  a  series  of  bullets  into 
the  pavement.  Mr.  Salkinas  was  wounded  in 
the  foot  by  a  stray  bullet.  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Vilnius  municipal  procuracy. 

At  approximately  19:20,  ten  men,  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  and  dressed  in  black 
uniforms,  attack  the  Lithuanian  customs 
post  at  the  border  town  of  Lavoriskiai  (Lith- 
uanian-Byelorussian border).  The  men  search 
the  customs  officers,  beat  three  of  them,  and 
destroy  equipment  in  the  past  booth.  Crimi- 
nal case  opened  on  28  January  1991  by  the 
Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  (Art.  203,  para- 
graph 2,  LCC). 

At  approximately  20:30,  ten  men  in  two 
UAZ  automobiles  attack  the  Lithuanian  cus- 
toms post  in  Medlninkai  (Lithuanian-Byelo- 
russian border).  Two  customs  officers  are 
beaten,  and  damages  are  done  to  equipment. 
Criminal  case  opened  on  28  January  1991  by 
the  Vilnius  district  procuracy  (Art.  203,  para- 
graph 2,  LCC). 

28  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  R.  Brazevich  and  Mr. 
V.  Brazevich,  stating  that  at  approximately 
20:20  on  26  January  1991  on  Savanoriu  Ave., 
they  were  stopped  by  soldiers  wielding  weap- 
ons, forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  were 
beaten  with  rifle  butts  and  kicked  repeatedly 
for  no  apparent  reason.  The  injured  were 
then  driven  to  military  command,  were  held 
over  night,  and  only  released  the  next  morn- 
ing. V.  Brazevich  suffered  from  serious  inju- 
ries. Investigations  being  conducted  by  the 
Vilnius  municipal  procuracy. 

29  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  088:  At 
02:15,  Mr.  Jonas  Tautkus  (born  1970,  a  resi- 
dent of  Vilnius),  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
from  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  highway  with  a  bul- 
let wound  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Dr. 
Alvydas  Pauliukevicius  performed  surgery 
on  Tautkus,  but  did  not  retrieve  the  bullet 
from  the  brain.  Ms.  Danguole  Kaladiene, 
head  of  the  intensive  care  department,  later 
told  the  Bureau  of  Information  that  Tautkus 
"has  no  chance  of  survival." 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Procuracy 
General,  several  witnesses  who  had  brought 
Mr.  Tautkus  to  the  hospital  explained  that 
he  had  been  shot  by  soldiers  near  the 
Gariunai  (Vilnius  suburb)  gasoline  station. 
An  investigation  into  the  incident  has 
begun. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  091:  The 
following  report  was  issued  today  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  the  Republican  of  Lith- 
uania: [To  date],  580  people  had  reported  to 
hospitals  and  clinics  for  injuries  [received 
during  the  Soviet  military  assault  on  the 
television  tower  and  Radio  and  Television 
Committee  building],  152  of  these  women. 
The  hearing  of  312  was  impaired,  122  suffered 
from  multiple  injuries,  46  were  injured  by 
bullets,  10  were  burn  victims.  One  hundred 
and  ten  were  treated  in  hospitals,  31  are  still 
hospitalized,  and  the  condition  of  one  is  still 
critical.  From  20  January  to  today,  thirteen 
injured  men  have  reported  to  hospitals  and 
clinics  [as  a  result  of  continuing  Soviet  as- 
saults on  civilians— «d.].  Two  of  these  men 
suffer  £rom   bullet  wounds.   Nine  are   still 


being  treated  in  hospitals  for  serious  head 
injuries,  one  [Jonas  Tautkus — ed.]  is  in  criti- 
cal condition. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  29 
January  at  12:50  a.m.  near  the  Gariuani 
bridge  in  Vilnius,  soldiers  opened  fire  on  an 
automobile  owned  by  G.  Ziura.  The  auto- 
mobile suffered  four  bullet  holes.  There  were 
no  injuries. 

30  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  095:  The 
Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  at  14:25 
today  Jonas  Tautkus  died  in  the  First  Clini- 
cal Hospital  in  Vilnius  of  a  bullet  lodged  in 
the  brain. 

2  February 

According  to  a  Ministry  of  Health  state- 
ment, on  1  February  1991  Valdas  Puzinas,  22, 
was  beaten  by  four  soldiers  In  Lukiskiu 
square.  On  requesting  him  to  produce  docu- 
ments, the  soldiers  began  beating  him  on  the 
head  with  automatic  rifle  butts.  He  lost  con- 
sciousness and  when  he  came  back  to  him- 
self, they  were  gone.  The  youth  was  taken  to 
the  Red  Cross  hospital  and  diagnosed  as  suf- 
fering from  dislocated  jaw-bone  and  a  frac- 
tured brow-bone. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  2 
February  at  approximately  10:00  p.m.  at  the 
Manto  Street  bus  stop  in  Klaipeda,  five  sol- 
diers assaulted  D.  Ubartaite,  V.  Ubartas  and 
V.  Loktevas. 

16  February 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  At 
about  6:00  a.m.  on  the  road  near  the  town  of 
Druskininkai,  Soviet  Army  soldiers  shot  up 
an  automobile  belonging  to  A.  Pauza.  The 
front  windshield  of  the  automobile  was  dam- 
aged. There  were  no  injuries. 
18  February 

The  Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  at 
05:15,  Mr.  Vytautas  Koncevcius,  from 
Kedainiai,  suffering  from  bullet  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  Soviet  military  assault  on 
the  television  tower,  died  in  hospital,  bring- 
ing the  death  toll  from  Soviet  attacks  to  six- 
teen. 

26  February 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  26 
February  at  about  9:30  p.m.  Soviet  Army  sol- 
diers conducted  an  illegal  search  of  the  tele- 
vision retransmission  tower  in  Plunge.  Hav- 
ing found  nothing,  they  cut  telephone  lines 
and  left.  The  soldiers  claimed  they  were 
searching  for  weapons. 

8  March 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  154:  On  7 
March  at  approximately  1  a.m.,  two  employ- 
ees of  the  State  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Kestutis  Mickus 
and  Vitoldas  Petravicius.  were  stopped  in 
their  Department  car  by  Soviet  special  mili- 
tia while  driving  near  the  Lithuanian  special 
police  building,  presently  occupied  by  the 
USSR  military.  They  were  accused  of  not 
stopping  to  the  blink  of  car  headlights,  sup- 
posedly shown  to  them  by  the  Soviets.  After 
being  held  in  Military  headquarters  of 
Vilnius  they  both  were  released  at  approxi- 
mately 4  p.m.  today.  At  the  headquarters 
Mickus  and  Petravicius  were  interrogated 
many  times  and  searched  separately.  The 
Department  car  still  remains  in  the  yard  of 
the  headquarters. 

9  March 

At  about  5:00  a.m.  shots  were  heard  in 
Basanavicius  Street  in  Vilnius.  A  foreign 
correspondent  living  nearby  heard  the  shots 
and  went  outside  to  investigate.  He  saw 
three  Soviet  soldiers;  one  was  shooting  into 
the  air.  When  the  correspondent  approached 
him.  the  soldier  struck  him  on  the  jaw. 


Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  9 
March  [at  approximately  5:00  a.m.]  intoxi- 
cated Soviet  soldiers  arbitrarily  detained 
Meilunas.  Charitonovas  and  Jasiulionis  in 
the  vicinity  of  Basanaviclaus  Street  15. 
Meilunas  and  Jasiulionis  were  assaulted: 
taken  were  cash,  a  watch,  and  an  audio  cas- 
sette. The  above  individuals  were  made  to  lie 
in  the  street,  were  struck  with  rifle  butts, 
were  mocked,  and  obscene  curses  were  aimed 
at  them. 

11  March 

Last  night  six  Lithuanian  policemen  and 
an  employee  of  the  National  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  detained  by  Soviet  Special  Militia 
in  Vilnius. 

Yesterday  at  approximately  9  p.m.  Na- 
tional Defense  Department  employee 
Arturas  Merkys  were  detained  by  the  SSM 
while  bringing  furniture  for  the  Department 
in  a  department  automobile.  The  furniture 
and  the  car  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Soviet  Military. 

At  approximately  2:30  a.m.  a  car  of  Lithua- 
nian Police  with  four  policemen  on  board 
was  stopped  by  the  SSM.  They  were  stopped 
by  a  military  car  standing  across  the  street. 
The  Soviets  said  that  they  will  speak  to 
none  lower  than  the  "Minister"  and  took  all 
four  Lithuanians  to  the  same  Police  Acad- 
emy. Later  in  the  day  the  policemen  were  re- 
leased without  their  automatic  weapons. 

At  about  the  same  time  two  sergeants  of 
the  Lithuanian  Police  were  stopped  In  their 
private  car,  again,  by  the  SSM.  The  Police- 
men were  accused  of  driving  while  under  the 
Influence,  even  though  these  were  not  traffic 
officers.  The  Soviets  took  away  the  ser- 
geant's pistols  and  let  them  go. 

14  March 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  14 
March  at  approximately  noon,  at  the  former 
DOSAAF  facility  in  the  VIrsuliskes  [area  of 
Vilnius],  a  Soviet  Army  soldier,  when  acting 
negligently  with  his  weapons,  shot  in  the 
head  A.  Oskolkov  (born  1976). 

15  March 

The  headquarters'  employee.  Major 
Zaichenko,  informed  the  Lithuanian  authori- 
ties that  on  March  14,  at  approximately  11 
p.m.  an  unrecognized  young  man  was  shot 
dead  in  the  building  of  the  National  Defense 
Department  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
(the  building  presently  occupied  by  the 
USSR  military). 

Later  today  an  Investigation  group  of  the 
Lithuanian  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs, 
which  went  to  the  mentioned  building,  wtis 
not  allowed  inside.  The  body  of  the  young 
man  is  in  the  morgue  at  the  moment  and  his 
identity  is  still  being  established. 
18  March 

At  approximately  12:45  a.m..  Deputy  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Defence  Department  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  Audrius  Butkevicius  and  his 
driver  Vaclovas  Jezerskas  were  abducted  by 
Soviet  military  personnel.  They  were  threat- 
ened by  automatic  weapons  carried  by  four 
men  In  civilian  clothes.  It  was  only  after 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Zigmas  Vaisvlla  and 
Prosecutor  General  Arturas  Paulauskas  un- 
dertook negotiations  with  Soviet  Internal 
Affairs  officials  both  in  Vilnius  and  In  Mos- 
cow that  Audrius  Butkevicius  and  later 
Vaclovas  Jezerskas  were  released. 
20  March 

At  approximately  7  p.m.  seven  officers  of 
the  National  Defence  Department  of  Lithua- 
nia border  patrol  in  a  bus  were  stopped  in 
Pyllmo  Street,  Vilnius  by  Soviet  OMON 
jeeps  blocking  their  way  and  as  they  did  not 
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28  March 


i»en,  at  12:30  p.m.  at  216-9 
Klaii)eda.  broke  into  the  flat  of 
they  searched  for  her  son, 
Soviet  army. 

3  Apnl 

Jovaru  Street.  Kaunas  So- 

I  ook  Mindaugas  Gedmintas 

I  orce  put  him  military  lorry 

an  unknown  destination. 

I  eserted    from    the    Soviet 


t) 


9  Avril 

9  a.m.   the  automobile 

Plytines  Street  in  Vilnius 

iction  was  carried  out  by 

camouflage  type  uniforms 


19  April 

14:00  p.m.  today  Soviet 

an  as  yet  unidentified 

forcibly  occupied  a  cus- 

Dorder  town  of  Medininkal, 

Vilnius,  on  the  Vilnius-Minsk 


Dhe  Lithuanian  customs  of- 

post,  the  military  discon- 

lines  to  the  facil- 

were  ordered  to  leave 


24  April 

11:00  a.m.  a  group  of  So- 

surr^unded  and  entered  a  build- 

nia  housing  two  banks:  a 

Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Re- 

and  a  Commercial  Bank 

as  a  subdivision  of  the 

rhe  soldiers  reported  that 

the  order  of  Boris  Pugo, 

of]  Internal  Affairs. 

25  April 

Uht    technical    schools    in 

Alytus.      Siauliai, 

an  aviation  factory  in 

"Slgnalas"  in  Alytus,  an 

Kyvl4kes.  an  aerosports  club  in 


Blrzai  and  a  gliding  club  in  Palukne  (both 
close  to  Vilnius,  and  belonging  to  the 
Aeroclub  of  Lithuania)  were  assaulted  and 
occupied.  The  military  have  confiscated 
technical  equipment,  building  materials,  in- 
ventory and  cars  from  the  schools. 

Soldiers  in  the  hotel  in  Alytus  broke  into 
guest  rooms  and  disconnected  telephone 
lines.  Other  buildings  remain  fully  occupied. 

At  2:45  p.m.  on  the  territory  of  the  occu- 
pied Lithuanian  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mittee a  shot  was  heard.  An  ambulance 
which  arrived  at  3:15  p.m.  found  a  dead  sol- 
dier with  a  bullet  wound  to  the  skull.  The 
dead  soldier  was  identified  as  a  Mr. 
Achmedeev.  USSR  military  procuracy  offi- 
cials based  in  Vilnius  informed  Lithuanian 
police  officers  that  Achmedeev  was  shot  dead 
accidentally  due  to  unsafe  use  of  a  firearm. 

Eyewitness  Accounts  of  the  Soviet  attack 
ON  Lithuanian  Broadcasting  Facilities  in 
Vilnius  on  January  13,  1991 

Vaclovas  Krisciunas,  Vilnius: 

When  I  turned  to  face  the  roaring  tank 
right  next  to  me,  I  saw  three  people  under  its 
treads.  They  were  shouting,  screaming  in- 
credibly, moaning.  We  jumped  to  help  them. 
We  pulled  one  out  quickly.  But  we  couldn't 
pull  out  the  other  two  women  because  their 
legs  were  still  pinned  under  the  treads.  The 
tank  wasn't  moving.  We  leaned  on  the  front 
of  the  tank  and  gestured  to  the  tank  driver 
to  not  drive  forward,  to  go  in  reverse.  After 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  en- 
gine, and  the  tank  pulled  back  about  a  meter 
and  released  the  legs  of  the  two  women. 
They  weren't  moaning  or  screaming.  They 
had  probably  lost  consciousness  because  of 
the  unbearable  pain.  We  picked  them  up  and 
carried  them  to  Suderve  St.  After  carrying 
them  for  a  bit.  I  ran  to  look  for  an  ambu- 
lance because  I  couldn't  see  one  anywhere. 
At  last  I  saw  an  ambulance  in  the  distance. 
I  ran  up  to  it  and  saw  a  man  who  had  been 
shot  in  the  chest  lying  in  it  (he  was  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  his  chest  was  bandaged).  He 
was  pale  and  lying  still.  A  young  woman  in 
a  dark  coat  and  who  was  pale  in  the  face  was 
lying  by  his  side.  She  also  wasn't  moving. 

Nerimantas  Markevicius.  Medical  assist- 
ant of  the  First  Aid  Station,  student: 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  TV  tower,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  man  walking  in  our 
direction;  his  head  was  cut  open.  His  head 
was  injured  so  severely  that  even  his  skull 
was  fractured,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  could  be  felt.  I  bandaged  him.  I 
heard  people  shouting  from  the  hill  that 
there  were  many  injured.  I  climbed  up  the 
hill  slipping,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
some  time  I  was  petrified  by  the  sight  there. 
I  saw  people  standing.  Then  the  tank  fired, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  fell  as  if  they  had 
been  hit.  A*'  that  moment  a  man  came  up  to 
me  with  cu'  face  and  a  ruptured  eardrum.  I 
told  him  to  go  to  the  ambulance.  Then  I  saw 
that  people  were  carrying  in  my  direction  an 
adolescent  boy  shot  in  the  leg.  Only  when  I 
took  the  wounded  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital 
did  I  fully  realize  what  was  going  on.  The 
corridor  was  full  of  wounded  people:  doctors 
were  stitching  wounds  right  in  the  corridor 
since  all  the  operating  rooms  were  occupied. 

Loreta  Trucilauskaite,  Vilnius: 

When  the  shooting  started  I  didn't  feel  any 
fear.  Just  my  friend  Loreta  became  very 
frightened.  I  told  her,  "Pull  yourself  to- 
gether; pray;  everything  will  be  all  right; 
there  are  so  many  people  here;  there's  a 
whole  crowd  here,  not  just  a  few  people,  they 
won't  do  us  any  h.arm."  Then  window  panes 
started  falling.  We  pulled  back  from  the 
tower.   We   chanted     'Lle-tu-va!"    We   were 


pulling  back  as  the  tanks  were  approaching. 
Only  now  I  remember  that  Loreta  said, 
"Give  me  your  hand."  I  was  stretching  out 
my  hand  to  her  but  slipped  and  somebody 
fell  on  top  of  me.  I  didn't  understand  what 
was  going  on.  I  saw  the  cannon  of  the  tank 
above  me  and  suddenly  felt  that  something 
was  pressing  on  my  legs.  I  heard  somebody 
scream.  I  remember  through  a  haze  that 
somebody  was  lying  next  to  me,  but  I 
couldn't  understand  If  it  was  my  friend  or 
not.  I  managed  to  pull  one  leg  out,  but  my 
other  leg  was  under  the  treads  of  the  tank.  I 
also  remember  men  waving  and  shouting 
something  to  the  soldiers  sitting  on  the 
tank.  I  hear  rumours  that  supposedly  the 
Lithuanians  themselves  were  pushing  girls 
under  the  tanks.  That's  sheer  nonsense.  We 
were  retreating  when  the  tank  was  pushing 
us.  But  I  slipped  and  wasn't  quick  enough  to 
get  up.  .  .  .  When  I  remember  that  horrible 
night.  I  really  think  that  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  defend  the  tower  again  if  it  were 
necessary.  I  have  no  feeling  of  revenge  for 
the  tank  operator  who  injured  me.  But  I 
can't  understand  how  he  could  drive  over 
people,  even  if  he  had  been  given  such  an 
order.  This  is  inhuman,  terrible.  .  .  . 

Sigitas  Lenkevicius,  Plunge  District. 
Gegrenai: 

People  sang  and  danced  by  the  tower  till 
1:30  in  the  morning.  Then  the  siren  wailed. 
The  tanks  started  to  move  towards  the 
tower.  People  encircled  the  tower.  The  tanks 
began  to  shoot.  It  was  terrifying.  People 
were  singing  hymns.  A  vehicle  came  after 
the  tanks;  soldiers  jumped  out,  and  all  hell 
broke  loose.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  would  hit  peo- 
ple on  the  head  with  machine-gun  butts:  it 
didn't  matter  if  they  were  attacking  a 
woman  or  a  child.  Shots  were  cracking  all 
around.  And  the  crowd  chanted:  "Lietuva, 
Lietuva!".  .  . 

Vidas  Janaudis.  Vilnius: 

I  was  part  of  the  group  of  medical  person- 
nel allowed  to  enter  the  TV  tower  seized  by 
the  paratroopers.  The  troops  were  calm,  they 
were  smoking,  some  of  them  were  slightly 
bruised.  Looking  at  them  you  got  the  im- 
pression they  were  people  resting  after  an  or- 
dinary day's  work.  One  of  them  tried  to  ex- 
plain: "It  was  more  terrifying  in  Baku!" 
Then  he  fell  silent  and  went  on  as  if  trying 
to  justify  himself,  "Why  are  people  getting 
in  the  way  of  tanks  for  no  reason?  If  we're 
given  an  order,  we  will  occupy  [the  building] 
at  any  cost!  Once  we've  gotten  in  here,  the 
people  had  better  get  out  of  the  way.  Later 
the  authorities  will  have  it  out  among  them- 
selves." 

Igoris  Braslavskls.  Physician,  intensive 
care  team  of  the  first  aid  station: 

When  we  were  called  to  the  Television 
Committee  building,  the  first  thing  I  saw 
there  was  a  man  on  a  stretcher  next  to  an 
ambulance.  One  glance  was  enough  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  already  dead.  Many  people 
were  willing  to  help,  and  I  asked  to  bring  all 
the  wounded  people  to  the  car.  A  man  ran  up 
and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  burnt  man  in 
the  enclosure  by  the  Television  and  Radio 
Committee  building  where  armored  person- 
nel carriers  were  already  standing.  Together 
we  went  to  the  enclosure,  and  I  tried  to 
squeeze  inside  through  an  opening  between 
the  booth  and  the  fence,  but  the  troops  spot- 
ted me  and  opened  fire,  although  I  was  wear- 
ing a  white  doctor's  smock.  A  young  man 
with  a  burnt  face  was  walking  about  in  the 
enclosure  shouting  that  he  didn't  know 
which  direction  to  go.  Having  stepped  back, 
I  started  to  shout  commands  for  him  to  come 
in  the  direction  of  my  voice.  He  oriented 
himself  and  came  up  to  me.  His  whole  face 
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was  burnt;  his  eyes  were  swollen;  blood  was 
oozing  from  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  could 
speak,  and  still  knew  where  he  was,  and  what 
was  going:  on.  He  said  he  was  a  student  from 
Silute.  He  was  worried  that  his  parents 
would  find  out  that  he  had  been  wounded  and 
asked  me  not  to  tell  them  anything.  While  in 
the  ambulance,  we  diagnosed  burns  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  possible  external  and  in- 
ternal trauma  of  the  thorax  resulting  from 
an  explosion.  Most  probably,  It  had  been  an 
exploding  cannon  shot.  Later  we  also  heard 
these  kinds  of  explosives  exploding  in  the 
crowd.  The  young  man's  face  was  swelling; 
tiny  particles  of  powder  had  stuck  in  the 
skin;  his  face  was  black,  and  we  couldn't 
make  out  his  eyes.  The  agony  of  death  start- 
ed. We  were  in  a  hurry  to  bring  him  to  a  hos- 
pital as  quickly  as  possible.  When  we  were 
driving  off  from  the  Television  Committee 
building,  a  shot  was  fired  above  the  ambu- 
lance. When  we  recovered  from  the  shock,  we 
looked  through  the  window  and  saw  a  tank 
five  metres  away  from  the  ambulance. 

Romualdas  Burba,  Assistant  professor, 
Cand.  Sc.  (Medical  Sciences),  Head  of  the 
Traumatology  Department.  Vilnius  Clinic 
No.  1: 

I  have  been  working  as  a  surgeon  for  thirty 
years.  I  have  never  seen  such  severe  injuries. 
The  character  of  the  wounds  was  quite  obvi- 
ous; in  most  cases  it  was  bullet  wounds  and 
wounds  resulting  from  people  being  crushed 
by  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers. 
Those  were  obvious  cases  of  field  surgery.  We 
were  in  a  hurry  to  sort  out  the  injured  per- 
sons so  we  could  make  sure  who  had  to  be  oi>- 
erated  on  without  delay,  whose  condition 
was  not  so  critical,  and  who  had  to  be  X- 
rayed.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  first  op- 
erations performed  by  surgeons,  bullets  and 
splinters,  including  plastic  splinters,  were 
extracted  from  wounds.  The  type  of  bullets 
was  also  quite  obvious — dum-dum  bullets 
possessed  only  by  professional  military  and 
prohibited  under  Geneva  conventions  even 
during  wartime. 

Vaclovas  Buzas,  Kupiskis  district. 
Simonial: 

The  tanks  stopped,  and  paratroopers 
jumped  out  one  after  another.  They  fired 
several  blank  shots  and  then  started  throw- 
ing explosives.  One  fell  close  to  me;  I  kicked 
it  back.  A  second  explosive  was  thrown  at  us. 
I  grabbed  it  and  threw  it  back.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  was  hit;  and  that  was  that.  A  shot 
from  a  machine-gun.  I  thought  my  leg  had 
been  cut  off;  1  couldn't  move  it.  I  was  pulled 
out  by  a  Japanese  journalist;  I  would  have 
been  trampled  otherwise.  Then  another  man 
ran  up  to  me  and  pulled  me  to  an  ambulance; 
from  there  I  was  taken  directly  to  the  oper- 
ating table. 

Alglrdas  Sukys,  Vilnius: 

We  held  hands  as  we  stood  in  front  of  a 
huge  moving  tank  which  crawled  by  quite 
close  to  us.  Hardly  had  I  managed  to  pull  my 
leg  away  from  its  treads  when  on  the  left,  al- 
most beside  me,  I  heard  a  scream.  Turning,  I 
saw  a  woman  or  a  girl  lying  on  her  back  (in 
the  shade  of  the  tank  it  was  hard  to  see  her 
face  distinctly,  but  I  noticed  that  she  had  a 
light-coloured  kerchief  or  a  cap  on  her  head, 
and  wsis  wearing  a  light-coloured  scarf  and  a 
dark  or  grey  coat).  Her  legs  were  under  the 
treads  of  the  tank.  Men  tried  to  push  the 
tank  back,  to  pull  the  victim  out,  but  they 


could  not  budge  such  a  heavy  object  (it  was 
a  heavy  tank,  not  an  armored  personnel  car- 
rier). I  began  to  hit  the  top  of  the  tank  with 
my  fists,  screaming  in  Russian  that  there 
was  a  woman  under  the  tank.  Then,  cursing 
furiously,  a  soldier  jumped  up  to  me,  gave 
me  a  poke  in  the  back,  kicked  me  in  the 
stomach  and  pushed  me  from  the  tank.  The 
tank  drove  backwards,  but  before  forward,  it 
pulled  back  a  bit  and  ran  over  the  woman 
once  more.  Several  men  took  the  injured 
woman  and  carried  her  off.  At  the  same  time 
on  the  rig>it  side  shots  were  heard.  One  sol- 
dier wearing  a  helmet  shot  at  a  man  who  fell 
down  and  wl  o  was  also  taken  away  from  the 
tower  into  the  darkness.  A  young,  well-built 
man  in  a  soldier's  uniform  and  with  medals 
on  his  chest,  standing  among  us,  jumped  in 
front  of  the  tank  and  fell  down,  shouting, 
"What  are  you  doing!  You're  shooting  at 
your  own  people!  I  served  together  with  you 
in  the  army.  Even  in  Afghanistan  we  didn't 
act  like  this.  Crush  me,  too!"  A  soldier  ran 
up  to  him.  I  don't  think  be  managed  to  kick 
the  man  lying  on  the  ground  because  our 
men  pulled  him  to  where  we  were.  He  stood 
and  cried.  Big  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
checks.  We  joined  our  hands  and  began  to 
chant,  "Lithuania!  Lithuania!  Lithuania  will 
be  free!" 

Helde  Aivars,  Latvia: 

But  another  rocket  was  fired,  and  they 
began  shooting  They  pretended  to  tje  shoot- 
ing in  the  air,  but  people  fell  all  around. 
Searchlights  blinded  us.  I  tried  to  go,  but 
then  a  tank  fired  and  a  piece  of  concrete, 
which  split  off  from  the  tower,  hit  me  on  the 
shoulder,  while  a  man  standing  next  to  me 
was  hit  in  the  eye.  Luckily,  I  had  opened  my 
mouth  because  a  girl  standing  near  by 
clutched  her  ears  and  started  to  shout.  Her 
boy  friend  was  holding  her,  and  it  looked  as 
if  she  was  going  out  of  her  mind.  A  body  was 
dropped  down  from  the  tower;  I'm  not  sure 
from  which  floor.  When  a  tank  fired  I  saw  a 
man  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  then  drop  to 
the  ground  as  if  he  were  an  empty  sack.  At 
that  moment  I  became  scared.  I  realized  how 
meaningless  and  helpless  my  body  was;  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  separated  from  it.  I  just  wanted 
to  see  everything,  everything  that  was  going 
on,  because  I  realized  that  the  real  essence  of 
the  communist  empire  was  unfolding  in  front 
of  my  eyes;  I  was  seeing  its  real  face  .  .  . 
Then  the  paratroopers  really  turned  brutal. 
They  weren't  shooting  into  the  air  anymore, 
but  into  the  ground  quite  close  to  the  feet  or 
even  directly  in  the  legs.  A  soldier  hit  a  man 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  and  then  hit  him 
again  on  the  head  with  a  truncheon.  The 
tanks  were  approaching,  people  panicked, 
but  they  didn't  run.  Bullets  were  flying 
around  and  shouts  were  heard.  I  saw  a  Japa- 
nese journalist  behind  the  fence  and  having 
come  up  to  him  1  started  telling  him  what 
was  going  on.  Ambulances  were  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  first  person  killed 
was  lying  on  a  stretcher.  Photographers  had 
surrounded  him  like  flies.  Back  up  on  the 
hill  tanks  were  chasing  people  like  crazy. 
People  could  only  get  away  by  jumping  the 
fence  or  getting  under  the  tank.  The  soldiers 
kept  beating  them  and  shooting  them  in  the 
legs.  It  seems  they  had  been  given  an  order 
to  disperse  them  from  that  area.  A  drunken 
voice  shouted  from  a  megaphone,  "Go  home, 
your  grandmas  and  grandpas  are  waiting  for 


you."  Then  another  man  started  speaking  In 
a  more  normal  voice,  first  in  Russian,  then 
in  Lithuanian,  "Your  reslstence  is  senseless. 
The  committee  for  national  salvation  is  tak- 
ing all  power  into  its  hands.  This  is  the 
power  of  workers  and  peasants.  Our  aim  is 
humanism  .  .  .",  while  at  the  same  time 
paratroopers  were  still  shooting  people  in 
the  legs.  I  saw  an  elderly  man  fall .  .  . 

Stasys  Ivanauskas,  Nida; 

Trying  to  keep  warm,  we  were  dancing  and 
singing.  I  myself  was  playing  the  accordion 
and  was  happy  that  so  many  people  were 
joining  in.  I  want  to  stress  that  neither  our 
songs  nor  our  words  contained  anything  in- 
sulting to  people  of  other  nationalities. 
Somebody  made  fun  of  use  of  force.  We  were 
singing  mostly  patriotic  songs  and  were 
chanting.  That  was  the  only  weapon  we  had. 
.  .  .  After  breaking  through  the  barriers 
below,  the  tanks  surrounded  the  TV  tower.  A 
powerful  searchlight  was  turned  on  and  di- 
rected at  us.  As  soon  as  the  tanks  halted,  the 
soldiers  started  shooting  with  live  ammuni- 
tion and  throwing  explosives.  Window-panes 
were  shattered  by  bullets  and  the  shock  of 
noise.  Paratroopers,  clearing  their  way  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns  and  with  truncheons, 
attacked  the  people.  I  saw  a  tank  driving 
over  a  woman  who  had  fallen  down.  We  dis- 
persed. Women's  moans  and  children's 
screams  were  heard  everywhere.  Men  were 
shouting  "Fascists!"  .  .  . 


Information  on  the  Victims  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  u.s.s.r.,  april  30.  1991 

On  January  U  and  13,  1991,  the  units  of  the 
Soviet  Army  occupied  the  buildings  of  the 
Press  Palace,  the  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mittee and  TV  Tower  using  tanks  and  ar- 
mored carriers,  blank  cannon  cartridges, 
automatic  weapons  and  bullets.  Weaponless 
people,  who  wanted  to  protect  free  press  and 
free  word,  were  gathered  at  these  buildings. 
Soviet  soldiers  beat  the  people  with  gun 
butts  and  other  hard  objects,  crushed  them 
uLi-.er  'vheels  of  armored  carriers  and  cat- 
erp'lJfti-s  of  tanks.  People  at  the  TV  Tower 
and  Radio  and  Television  Committee  re- 
ceived inhumane  treatment.  11  persons  were 
killed  there,  two  people  died  of  wounds  in 
hospitals.  We  do  not  possess  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  total  number  of  the  victims,  be- 
cause the  military  men  did  not  allow  the 
First  Aid  doctors  to  the  site  of  events  after 
the  attacks. 

Data  of  the  killed  and  the  injured  are  pre- 
sented below.  Up  to  March  15.  718  injured 
people  appealed  for  medical  aid.  198  women 
among  them.  416  persons  were  inflicted  hear- 
ing injuries;  150  suffered  from  different  com- 
bined wounds  (crushed,  lacerated,  cut.  etc.); 
54  persons  have  fire  shot  injuries.  11  persons 
suffered  from  burns.  169  persons  were  treated 
in  hospitals. 

Since  January  20.  the  aggression  has  be- 
come n.ore  active.  From  January  20  to 
March  lo.  15  injured  men  appealed  for  medi- 
cal help,  t  vo  of  them  with  fire  shot  wounds. 
Nine  per3-,ns  are  treated  in  hospitals  due  to 
complicated  cerebral  traumas:  one  person. 
Tautkus  Jonas,  died  on  January  30,  from  fire 
shot  injury  of  the  cerebrum.  Kancevicius 
Vytautas  died  on  February  18,  from  Ore  shot 
injury  of  abdomen. 
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Adamonis.    M 
trauma. 

Aksamitauskas. 
acoustic  trauma. 

Alekna,  Edmun4as 
trauma. 

Aleksandravlclu  i 
Kedainiai.  head 

Aleksejunaite. 
acoustic  trauma 

Alinkonis 
acoustic  trauma. 

Alisauskas.  Alb|nas 
nose  contusions 

Alisauskas.  Alvifdas 
trauma. 

Alkovikas.  Man|ynas 
tic  trauma. 

Andrijauskasa. 
acoustic  trauma. 

Andriuskevicius 

Antul.  Vlrginij^s 
trauma. 

Anuzyte.     Lina 
wounds. 

Arbaciauska. 
acoustic  trauma 

Asanavicius. 
wounds. 

Asanaviciute.  Ldreta 
tiple  injuries  (dea( 

Astrauskalte. 
tic  trauma. 

Augullene.  Nijol ! 
trauma. 

Augustin&vlciut  < 
acoustic  trauma. 

Aukstikalnis. 
acoustic  trauma. 
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List  of  Injurei  i  as  a  Result  of  Soviet 
Military  actions 

the  Ministry  of  Health  of 
Liithuania,  January  1991) 
residence,  diagnosis 
1935,    Vilnius,    acoustic 


Ceslovas,    1947.    Vilnius. 

1955.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Kestutis,  1934, 

lacerations. 
.  advyga  (f),   1974,  Vilnius, 

Stiiislovas,      1953.      Vilnius, 

1968,  Kaunas  district, 

,  1964,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

1923,  Kaunas,  acous- 

Irtautas.     1969.     Vilnius, 

V.J..  1935,  Vilnius,  n/a. 
1967,   Vilnius,  acoustic 

(f),     1972,     Plunge,     calf 

lliudvlkas,     1953,     Vilnuls, 

Giiitautas,  1963.  Kaunas,  head 

(0.  1967,  Vilnius,  mul- 

(f).  1972,  Vilnius,  acous- 

(f).  1948.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

,  Reglna  (f>,  1942,  Vilnius, 

Vytautas,    1961.    Kupiskis. 


). 


Aukstuolis,  Rimantas.  1954,  Ukmerge,  con- 
cussion. 

Babickas,  Jonas,  1943,  Kupiskis  district, 
broken  ribs. 

Babravicius,  Juozas.  1963,  Sirvintos,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Baghdonas,  Petras,  1949.  Kaunas,  n/a. 

Bagdonas.  Ceslovas.  1946,  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bajoras,  Mindaugas,  1971,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  back. 

Bajoriunas,  Alvydas,  1968,  Panevezys,  fore- 
arm fracture. 

Baleviciene,  Vida  (f),  1947,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Baliukevich,  V.J.,  1952,  Vilnius,  jaw  frac- 
ture. 

Baliukevicius,  Stasys,  1959,  Vilnius,  stab 
wound  to  the  back. 

Balkevich,  Miroslav.  1971,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Baltrukonis,  Leonardas.  1931.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Baltrukonis,  Tomas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Balvocius,  Arunas,  1972  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Balcinskas,  Sarunas,  1959,  Kaunas,  concus- 
sion. 

Balciunas.  Albinas.  1941,  Kaunas,  calf  and 
heel  wounds. 

Balciunas.  Auturas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Banelis.  Mindaugas,  1973,  Vilnius,  head 
contusions. 

Banevicius.  J.J..  1956.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Banevicius,  Julius.  1951,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Banevicius,  Pranas,  1954,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Baronas.  Vladislovas,  1936,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Bartlingas,  Jonas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bartulis,  Rytis  Jonas,  1944,  Kupiskis  dis- 
trict, chest  contusions. 

Barysas.  A..  1936.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma. 

Barysas,  Vaclovas.  1940.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bazys.  Sarunas.  1963.  Vilnius,  hand  and 
chest  contusions. 

Baciulis.  Vladislovas.  1967,  Vilnius,  retinal 
damage. 

Bekeviciene,  Virginija  (f),  1955,  Kupiskis, 
chemical  facial  burns. 

Belinkevich,  A.,  1935,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Bendorius,  Tomas,  1971,  Vilnius,  forearm 
fracture. 

Beresneviciene.  Irena  (f),  1938,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Bernadickiene,  Lalma  (f),  1951,  Kupiskis, 
head  wound. 

Bernotas.  Vaclovas,  1969,  Vilnius,  upper 
arm,  shoulder  wounds. 

Berzanskis,  Arturas,  1972,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bezaras.  Pranas,  1951,  Kupiskis,  bullet 
wound  to  the  calf. 

Bezeriene.  Gene  (f).  1945,  Panevezys,  eye 
contusion. 

Becius.  A..  1937.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma. 

Bieliauskaite.  Rasa  (f),  1963,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 


Bikmanas,  Tomas,  1973,  Vilnius,  head 
wounds. 

Bilksiene,  Stefa  (f),  1928,  Varena,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Binkauskas,  Vytautas.  1933,  Vilnius,  head 
wounds. 

Birzaniene,  Grazina  (f),  1939,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Bisikorskas,  Pranas,  1936,  Vilnius,  broken 
ribs. 

Bicikovas,  Sergejus,  1965,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Blazevicius,  V..  1947,  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Bllovas.  A..  1941,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma. 

Bloze,  Zenonas,  1930,  Kedainiai  district, 
head  wound. 

Bledlene,  Dange  (f),  1966.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bogoclunas,  Arnas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Boseviclus.  Valdas.  1969,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Bradauskas,  Saulius,  1959,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Bradavicius,  Saulius,  1959,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Brazevich.  Valentin.  1965,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Bridzius,  Juozas,  1933.  Kedainiai,  head 
wound. 

Bridzius,  Saulius,  1973,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Briedelis.  Kestutis,  1971,  Vilnius,  head  and 
lung  contusions. 

Brunziene,  Janina  (f).  1945,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Bukucinskas,  Jones,  1938,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Buoltalte.  Giedre  (f).  1947,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Bulovas,  Zilvinias,  1965,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Burneika,  Karolls,  1972,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Buta.  Justinas.  1955,  Sirvintos  district, 
concussion. 

Buta,  Kristijonas,  1971,  Vilnius,  Acoustic 
trauma. 

Buda,  Vytautas,  1928,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Butiene,  Kazimiera  (f),  1930,  Plunge,  con- 
cussion. 

Chadakevicius.  Henrikas,  1956,  Vilnius,  n/ 
a. 

Chmieliauskas,  Igoris,  1966,  Panevezys,  calf 
and  heel  wounds. 

Cibauskas,  Edvinas,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Cibulskiene,  Virginija  (f),  1934,  Vilnius,  ret- 
inal damage. 

Clceniene.  Emilija  (f),  1925,  Ignallna  dis- 
trict, shoulder  wounds. 

Citrinavicius,  Mindaugas,  1948,  Alytus.  bul- 
let wound  to  the  foot. 

Cvirka.  Kestutis.  1939,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Calka,  Alfonsas,  1931,  Vilnius,  retinal  dam- 
age. 

Capkauskiene.  Kristina  (f),  1959,  Kaunas, 
bullet  wound  to  the  foot. 

Ceginskaite,  Vilija  (f),  1964,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 
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Cekanauskas,  Vypandas,  1967,  Vilnius,  eye  Galkus,  Adomas  M.,  1949,  Vilnius,  n/a.  Ignatavlclute,  Egle  (f),  1970,  Vilnius,  acous- 

contuslons.  Galvele.  Vytautas,  1951,  Vilnius,  acoustic  tic  trauma. 

Celutka,  Glntautas,  1962,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma.  Ueniene,  Grazina  (0,  1955,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

trauma.  Galciuniene.  Marljona,  1948,  Vilnius,  acous-  trauma. 

Cepele,    Anicetas,    1923,    Subacius,    bullet  tic  trauma.  Dkiv,  Nikolai,  1953,  Vllkaviskls,  acoustic 

wound  to  the  thlgt.  Galciute,  Daiva  (f),  1972,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma. 

Cepkauskas,  Simonas,  1923,  Kaunas,  head  trauma.  Uko,  Leonid,  1965,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

contusions.  Garniene,  Dalia  (f).  1945,  Kaunas,  chemical  ma. 

Cerlklene.  Ona  (f),  1949,  Vilnius,  concus-  damage  to  eyes.  Imbrasiene.  Birute  (f),  1947,  Vilnius,  acous- 

sion.  Gavrllov,    Yevgeny,     1962,    Pskov,    bullet  tic  trauma. 

Cernavicius,  Vytas  Petras,   1937,   Vilnius,  wound  to  the  foot.  Indriunas,  Darius,  1968,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

acoustic  trauma.  Gavenaitis,  Rimantas,  1957,  Kaunas,  head  trauma. 


Cemeckas,    Glntaras,    1953,    Vilnius,    head  wound, 

contusions.  Gedminiene,  Elena,  1948,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Cerniauskas,   Arunas,   1973,   Vilnius,   head  trauma, 

contusions.  Gedrimaite,  Rita  (f),  1961,  Klaipeda,  acous- 

Cernlauskas,  Saulius,  1966,  Vilnius,  bullet  tic  trauma, 

wound  to  the  foot.  Gembi.  Jokubas,  1943,  n/a,  n;a. 

Cernius,   Mlndaugas,   1973,   Vilnius,  bullet  Genys,   Eugenljus,    1949,   Kedainiai,   chest 


wound  to  the  foot. 

Ciurlys,  Eugenljus,  1952,  Kupiskis,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Dainauskas,  Juozas,  1938,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 


wounds. 

Gerbutavicius,  Darius,  1973,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wounds,  chest  (dead). 

Geruliene,  Lida  (0,  1948,  Kauans,  n/a. 

Gerulis,  Liudvikas,  1943,  Kaunas,  concus- 


Ivanauskaite,  Regina  (0.  1967,  Vilnius,  n/ 
a. 

Ivanauskas,  Liudvikas,  1937,  Kaunas,  bro- 
ken ribs. 

Ivanovas,  Georgljus,  1955.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Ivanovas,  Olegas.  1968.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Ivasko.  Vitold.  1936,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Ivoska,  Ceslovas,  1947,  Vilnius,  n/a. 


Dambrauskalte,      Laima,      1958,      Kaunas,     ^^°^- 


acoustic  trauma. 

Dambrauskas,  Jonas,  1971,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 


Geryba,   Vytautas.   1943,   Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 
Geclene,    Ona   (f),    1941.    Vilnius,   acoustic 


Dambrauskas,     Rimantas,     1952,     Vilnius,     traunia. 


acoustic  trauma. 


Geciene,  Vanda  (f),  1928,  Vilnius,  acoustic 


Dapkus,  Aidas,  1969,  Vilnius,  contusions  to     trauma. 

Gecys,  Sigitas,  1960,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau 
ma. 


the  nose. 

Daugelaviclus,    Rimantas,     1957,    Vilnius, 

head  wound. 

Daunoravlcius,  R..  1952.  Vilnius,  acoustic     ^'^'^"l*-    , 

Girdauskas,     Augustinas 

acoustic  trauma. 


trauma. 

Dautartaite,     Jurate     (f),     1975,     Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Dautartas,  Gintaras,  1973,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Daskevicius,  Romas,  1947,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Debronevsky.  Igor.  1965.  Vilnius,  acoustic     ♦j^ng' 
trauma. 

Deksnys,   Gintaras   Jonas,    1962,   Sirvintos 
district,  concussion. 

Deksnyte,  Ausra  (f),  1966,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Derglntinene,     Ilona     (f),     1964,     Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Deventinas,  Vytas,  1953,  Klaipeda,  tear  gas 
poisoning. 

Dlndiene,    Veronika    (f).    1943,    Sirvintos, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Dragunaite,  Ruta  (f),  1971,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Dragunlene,     Aldona     (f),     1942.     Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Druskis,    Virglnijus,    1969,    Vilnius,    bullet 
wound,  chest  (dead). 

Dubickas,  Rlcardas,  1969,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Dubietiene,  Stase  (f).  1939.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Dubinskas,   Remigijus.   1968.   Vilnius,   ret- 
inal damage. 

Dulevlcius,  Vytautas,   1940,  Kaunas,  head 
wound. 

Dunajevas,   Jonas.    1948.   Vilnius,   acoustic 
trauma. 

Dzindzevicius,  Stasys,  1962,  Vilnius,  n/a. 


Jagminas,  R.,  1967,  Vilnius,  n/a. 
Jakavoniene.     Laima    (f),     1940.     Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Jakucionis.  Stasys.  1948.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Jakstiene,  Rlma  (f),  1956  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 
Jakstiene,  Viktorija  (f).  1955.  Vilnius,  n/a. 
Janaviciene,  Bronislava  (f).   1929,  Vilnius. 
Gildutyte.  Vlada  (f)'  1918,  Vilnius,  acoustic     acoustic  trauma. 

Janlkas,  Villus,  1970,  Vilnius,  head  wounds. 

Jankauskaite.    Genute    (O.    1959,    Vilnius. 

acoustic  trauma. 

Glrdenis.  Jonas.  1966.  Vilnius,  concussion.  Jankauskas.   Alvydas.   1967.   Vilnius,   noee 

Girdvainiene.  Liucija  (f),  1945,  Vilnius,  con-     wounds. 

cussion.  Jankauslcas,    M.,    1971,    Vilnius,    acoustic 

Girlencikas.  Juozas.  1932.  Vilnius,  acoustic     trauma, 
trauma.  Jankauskas.  Rolandas.  1969.  Vilnius,  mol- 

Girulskis,  Igoris,  1964.  Vilnius,  head  lacera-     tlple  injuries  (dead). 


1942.     Vilnius, 


Giunter,  Vladimir,  1949,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Gllaudelis,  Boleslovas,  1932,  Vilnius,  dam- 
age to  the  eyes. 

Glusauskas,  Vikoras,  1953,  Kaunas  district, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Gnezdovas,  Piotras,  1952,  Vilnius,  broken 
ribs. 

Goga.  Juozapas,  1937,  Marijampole  district, 
burns. 

Gradauskas.  Robertas.  1969.  Kaunas,  bullet 
wounds  to  the  feet. 

Grasys,  Bronius,  1940.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Grigaite.  Laima  (f).  1968,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Grlgas,  Juozas,  1936,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Grigonis,  Algirdas,  1946,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Grincevicius.  Ivanas,  1955,  Vilnius,  broken 
ribs. 

Brybauskiene,  G.  (f),  1950,  Vilnius,  foot 
contusions. 

Grustas.  Gintaras,  1967,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Gubenas,  R.,  1964,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Gudaltiene,  Dalla  (f),  1961,  Byciu  village. 


Eidukaltls,  Arunas,  1975,  Vilnius,  torn  liga-  acoustic  trauma, 

ments.  Guntyte,  Daiva  (0.  1961.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Gabalis.    Rolandas.     1961.    Vilnius,    head  trauma, 

wounds.  Guogas,    Leonas    Vytauto,    1933,    Vilnius, 

Gaidelis,  Glntautas,  1965,  Vilnius,  acoustic  acoustic  trauma, 

trauma.  Guokas,  L.M.,  1933,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

Galzutyte,  Asta  (0.  1975,  Vilnius,  acoustic  ma. 

trauma.  Gustaitis,   Matas,   1945,   Vilnius,   acoustic 

Galdilus,  Grazvydas,  1967,  Vilnius,  broken  trauma, 

nose.  Guzauskiene,    Skaiste    (f),    1939,    Vilnius, 

Galeckas,   Audrius,   1969,   Kaunas  district,  acoustic  trauma, 

chest  wounds.  Gedziunalte,    Estera    (f).    1975,    Kupiskis, 

Galkus,  A.,  1941,  Vilnius,  concussion.  acoustic  trauma. 


Jankauskiene,  Jadvyga  (f),  1933.  Kedainiai. 
acoustic  trauma. 

Jankeviciene.  Vida  (f).  1946.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Janonis,  Vladas,  1954,  Kretinga,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Januskauskiene,  Ilona  (f),  1942,  Kaunas, 
chemical  damage  to  the  eyes. 

Janciauskiene,  Birute  (f),  Kaunas,  tear  gas 
poisoning. 

Jaramaitlene,  Jura  (f).  1949,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Jasiulevicius,  Vincentas,  1947,  Vilnius, 
upper  arm  wounds. 

Jazbutls,  Jonas,  1971,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Jazuciuniene.  Regina  (0.  Vilnius.  Contu- 
sions, lacerations. 

Jekeleviciene.  Ona  (f).  1922,  Varena,  con- 
cussion. 

Jukna,  ZIgmantas.  1958,  Vilnius,  head 
wound. 

Juknevlcius.  Rimantas.  1966.  Marijampole, 
bullet  wound,  stomach  (dead). 

Juodgalvis.  Jonas,  1929,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Juodkazis.  Alekas.  1940.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Juodrys.  Marius.  1975,  Vilnius  district, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Jurgaityte,  Ruta  (f),  Kaunas,  head  contu- 
sions. 

Jurgutis,  Algimants,  1956,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Jurkevicius,  Vytautas.  1970,  Kaunas,  con- 
cussion. 

Jursenas.  Vytautas.  1959.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Jusis,  Petras.  1983.  Vilnius,  head  contu- 
sions. 

Juskevicius,  Bronius,  1968,  Vilnius,  upper 
arm,  shoulder  wounds. 
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Liu  imila 


Maru 


101  s 


Villa 


Kairiene, 
broken  hand 

Kairys, 
trauma. 

Kalasauskas 
tiict,  acoustic 

Kalesinskas. 
trauma. 

Kalinauskieni  i 
acoustic  traumi . 

Kalpokas 
tic  trauma. 

Kaluskevicieije 
lacerations  to 

Kalvaltyte. 
wound  in  the 

Kalvelis. 
acoustic  traumi . 

Kanapinskas. 
let  wound,  ches , 

Kancevicius, 
bullet  wound, 

Kandelis, 
tic  trauma. 

Kariniauskas 
acoustic  traumi . 

Kariniauskas, 
wounds. 

Karosas,  Alg'i 
ma. 

Karpavicius 
let  wound  to  th  ( 

Karpuchinas 
shock  trauma. 

Karsokas, 
trauma. 

Kartavicius. 
elbow  contusi 

Karulis,   Vyt4u 
trauma. 

Kaseliene 
trauma. 

Kaselyte. 
tic  trauma. 

Kasiulis,  Jon 

Kasperaviciede 
district,  acoustjc 

Katilius. 
trauma. 

Katilius. 
trauma. 

Katinas. 
trauma. 

Kauleryte,  ? 
ma. 

Kausinis.  Vi 
tic  trauma 

Kavaliauskaite 
acoustic  traumi  i. 

Kavaliunas 
spine  contusion^ 

Kavoliukas. 
Vilnius,  upper 

Kazakevicius, 

Kazakevicius 
let  wound  to 

Kazlauskaite 
damage. 

Kazlauskaite, 
acoustic  traumi  i 

Kacerauskiene 
acoustic  traumi  i 

Kasupa. 
trauma. 

Kernes,  Rimai  i 

Kersulis 

Kezys, 
dama^  to  eyes 

Kezlene. 
tic  trauma. 

Kiaulevicius, 
tic  trauma. 

Kicanas 
trauma. 


Kestutis,    194fl,   Kaunas   dis- 
t  rauma. 
:  lomas.  1950.  Kaunas,  acoustic 

Verute   (f),    1946,    Vilnius, 

Riinvydas,  1959.  Vilnius,  acous- 


tie 

fo)t. 

AlBksandras,      1938,      Kupiskls. 
.. 

Alvydas,  1952,  Kedainiai,  bul- 
(dead). 

VyUutas,     1941,    Kedainiai, 
stomach  (dead). 
Roirualdas,  1973,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Aloyzas,      1938,      Vilnius, 

Jonas,    1957,    Vilnius,    head 

1942,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

jintautas,  1960,  Vilnius,  bul- 
foot. 
Arturas,  1961,  Kaunas,  minor 

Ju  yzaa 


1947.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

iiintas.  1967,  Prienai  district. 

tas.   1948,   Vilnius,   acoustic 

(f),  1949,  Ukmerje,  acoustic 

Bir(ite  (0.  1972,  Ukmerge,  acous- 


I  s 


'  th> 


Gintaras 


Darius, 

Alekss  ndras 
eyes 
SalomeJ 


Joias 
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Retina   (f).    1938,   Vilnius, 
femur, 
e  (0,  1974,  Kedainiai,  bullet 


Kiecius,    Saulius,    1974,    Vilnius,    acoustic        Lazinskas.  Ricardas,  1973,  Vilnius,  shoulder 
(f),  1957,  Mari  jam  pole,     trauma.  wounds. 

Klliene,  Elena  (f),  1924,  Vilnius,  acoustic        Lekaite,  Ausra  (f).  1970,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
s.    1968,    Vilnius,    acoustic     trauma.  trauma. 

Kinsky,  Vytautas,  1957,  Kupiskis  district,        Leleiva,  Gedlminas,  1960,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
acoustic  trauma.  trauma. 

Kirdeikiene.  Janina  (f),  1960,  Siaulial,  n/a.  Lilionis,   Dainius,   1973,   Kaunas,   acoustic 

Kirkutis,  Romualdas.  1968,  Vilnius,  acous-     trauma. 
tic  trauma.  Llnkevicius,  V..  1954.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Kirsnauskas,  Vidmantas,   1959,   Panevezys        Linkeviciute,  Retina  (0,  1961,  Kaunas,  bul- 
dlstrlct,  head  wound. 

Kirulis,    Satsys,    1943,    Vilnius,    acoustic 
trauma. 

Kiziliauskas,  1968,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Klariene,  Eugande  (f),  1962,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Kledariene,    Jadvyga   (f).    1935,    Kedainiai, 
shattered  knee  cap. 

Klickauskas.  Alvydas,  1963,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound. 

Kluseviciene,    Valerija    (f),    1940,    Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Knyviene,  Dalna  (f).  1965,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Kondrotas,  Rimantas,  1960,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Kostautas,    Stasys,    1950,   Kedainiai,    bead 
wound. 

Krievys,   Antanas,   1942,   Vilnius,   acoustic 
trauma. 

Krevas,  Jonas.  1931,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Kudabiene,    Marljona    (f),    1930,    Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Kukenis,  Ricardas,  1962,  Kupiskls,  concus- 
sion. 

Kulkys,  Vytautas,  1945,  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Kupey,  I^ranas,  1961,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Kunkish,  Stasys,  1949,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Kuncinene,  Milda  (f),  1941,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Kuralavicius,  Arvydas,  1953,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Kurliukas,   Egidijus  1967,  Vilnius,   lacera- 
tions to  the  hand. 

Kurmis,    Vytautas    1961.    Kupiskis,    chest 
contusions. 

Kutcailyte,  Ingrlda  (0  1968,  Jonava,  lower 
leg  fracture. 

Kuzlaitis,  Romualdas,  1968,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Kusnys,  Eugenijus,  1954,  Marijampole.  n/a. 

Kuzuliene,  Danute  (0,  1961,  Vilnius,  acous-     ^^'^  trauma, 
tic  trauma  Markauskas,     Genadijus,     1959,     Vilnius, 

Kvaraciejute,    Maryte    (f),    1952,    Vilnius,     acoustic  trauma. 
Albina  (f).   1961.   Vilnius,     acoustic  trauma.  Markevicius,  Juozas,  1944,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Kvedara,  P.,  1939,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma.     "^  trauma. 

Kvedaravicius,   Algimantas.   1942,   Vilnius,        Markoviene,    Valerija    (f),    1953,    Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma.  acoustic  trauma. 

Lakutenaite,  Audrone  (f),  1970,  Vilnius,  n/a.        Markovsky.     Romualdas.     1947.     Vilnius. 

Landsbergiene.  E.  (f).  1935,  Vilnius,  n/a.  "PPer  arm  fracture. 

Lankevicius, Vilnius,  n/a.  Martlnka,  Gintaras,  1965,  Kupiskis,  acous- 

Lankewicute.  Giedre  (f).  1970,  Vilnius,  n/a.     tic  trauma. 

Lancys,  Vytautas,  1943,  Vilnius,  n/a.  Martinkus,  Robertas,  1944,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Laplenis,   Petras,   1949,   Kedainiai,   kidney     tic  trauma, 
lacerations.  Martisauskas,  V.,  1946,  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Lapinskas,  Saulius,  1969,  Vilnius,  n/a.  Martishevsky,     Bronislav,     1948,     Vilnius, 

Laranskas,  Laimonas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acous-     fractured  forearm, 
tic  trauma.  Martutailis,  Danielius,  1946,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Larcenko,  Danute  (f),  1941.  Vilnius,  acous-     tic  trauma. 
1955,   Vilnius,  acoustic     tic  trauma.  Marys,    Edvardas,    1940,    Vilnius,   acoustic 

Lasionis,  Ramunas,  1969,  Vilnius,  acoustic     trauma. 
,  1956,  Vilnius,  n/a.  trauma.  Masevicius,  Andrejus,  1969,  Vilnius,  acous- 

1971,  Vilnius,  n/a.  Laurelis,  Virgilijus,  1928,  Vilnius,  acoustic     tic  trauma. 

,  1930,  Vilnius,  chemical     trauma.  Masiokas.  Eugenijus,  1965,  Kedainiai,  bul- 

Laurlnaviciute,   Giedre   (0,    1921,    Vilnius,     let  wound  to  the  chest, 
a  (f),  1945,  Vilnius,  acous-     acoustic  trauma.  Masiulls,     Titas,     1962,     Kaunas,     bullet 

Lazakevicius,  Gintaras,  1955,  Vilnius,  n/a.        wounds  (dead). 
Darius,  1970,  Vilnius,  acous-        Lazauskas,  V..  1914,  Vilnius,  n/a.  Masenas,    Tadas,    1937,    Kaunas,    acoustic 

Lasinis,  A.,  1944,  Vilnius,  n/a.  trauma. 

1943,    Vilnius,    acoustic        Laskys,  Regimantas,  1922,  Vilnius,  acous-        Maseiniene,  Birute  (0.  1937,  Kaunas,  acous- 
tic trauma.  tic  trauma. 


,  1943,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Danute   (f),   1934,   Kaunas 
trauma. 

1969,   Vilnius,   acoustic 


EdMJinas, 

Evapdas,   1974,   Vilnius,   acoustic 

Edvardas.  1931,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

1972,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

(ftnantas,  1944,  Vilnius,  acous- 


Albinas,    1960.    Marijampole. 

Algimantas      Petras.      1938. 
l^dy  crushed  (dead). 
GlnUras.  1955.  Vilnius,  n/a. 
Ceslovas,  1957,  Vilnius,  bul- 
foot. 
Daiva  (f),  1966,  Kaunas,  eye 


let  wound  to  the  foot. 

Lisiclnas.  V.,  1946,  Vilnius,  fractured  wrist. 

Litvinas.  Rimas.  1965.  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Litvinlene.  Danute  (f).  1951,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Liutvinas,  Antanas,  1950,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Lorecas,  Rimas,  1952,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Lukosevicius,  Zydrunas,  1973,  Kedainiai, 
bullet  wbund  to  the  calf. 

Lukosiute,  Aurika,  1972,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Lukslene,  Irena  (f),  1942,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Luksyf,  Vytautas,  1972,  Vilnius,  head 
wound. 

Lynkas,  Helmutas,  1964,  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Lelys,  Pranas,  1935,  Kaunas,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Maciulevicius,  Vidas,  1966,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wounds  (dead). 

Mackevlclus,  Jurgis,  1934,  Vilnius,  head 
wounds. 

Maknys,  Arvydas,  1962,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Maknys,  Kestutis,  1970,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Makutinas,  Vytautas,  1925,  Kupiskis  dis- 
trict, head  wound. 

Malinauskas,  Kostas,  1942,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Malinausklene,  L.  (0,  1962,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Malunavicius,  Algimantas,  n/a,  Vilnius, 
concussion. 

Maminskas,  Jonas,  1933,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Marcinkevicius,  Raimondas,  1955,  Kupiskis, 
hand  and  chest  wounds. 

Marcun.  Vaclova  (f),  1938,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Margeviciute,  Llna  (f),  1972,  Vilnius,  acous- 


Elena     (f).     1938.     Vilnius, 
Grazina,  (f),  1935,  Kaunas, 
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Matuiza,  Gediminas.  1956.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Matukaltis,  Juozas,  1930.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Matukas,  Audrius,  1962,  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Matulaitls.  Darius,  1966,  LAzdijai  district, 
concussion. 

Mazelis.  Darius,  1961,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Mazura.  Marius.  1970,  Vilnius,  n/a. 


Motiejunaite.  Mllda  (f).  1948,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Mulevicius,  Vitoldas,  1930,  Ukmerge, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Muntrimas,  Mindaugas.  1936.  Kupiskis, 
multiple  injuries. 

Musauskaite.  Sigita  (f).  1971.  Radviliskis. 
hand  and  chest  wounds. 

Nailvaikiene.  Ramute  (f).  1963.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Narijauskas.  Povilas.  1974.  Vilnius,  acous- 


Macioniene.  Irena  (0.  1947,  Vilnius,  acous-  tic  trauma, 

tic  trauma.  Navinskiene,  O.  (f).  1944.  Vilnius,  tear  gras 

Maciulls,  Kestutis,  1955,  Vilnius,  fractured  poisoning. 

ixa.Dd.  Nekraslene,    Lludmila    (0.    1957.    Vilnius. 

Macenas.  Gintaras,  1967,  Vilnius,  concus-  acoustic  trauma, 

glon  Nekrasius,   Jonas.   1950.  Vilnius,   acoustic 

Mazeika.  Dainius.   1964,   Vilnius,   acoustic  trauma, 

(jrauma.  Nekrosevicius.    Algimantas.    1958.    Traku 

Mazuolyte.  Rasa  (0,  1963.  Vilnius,  acoustic  Voke.  acoustic  trauma. 

t^I.^^^(^  Nikitaravicius.  Jonas,  1950,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Mecinskas,  Mykolas,  1924,  Vilnius,  acoustic  ^ic  trauma, 

trauma.  Niuklys,  Algirdas,   1960,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Meilutis,   Marius.   1975,   Vilnius,   acoustic  '''^"^f.-.., 
trauma. 


Meile,  Igoris.  1967,  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Mekzenas,  Antanas,  1941,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Meskauskas,  Jonas,  1944,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Meskutavicius,  Juozas,  1952.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Meskenas.  S..  n/a.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Mlckevicius.  Almantas.  1972.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Miezelis,  Darius,  1966,  Vilnius,  retinal  dam- 
age. 

Mlkalajunaite,  Kristlna  (f).  1971,  Panevezys 
district,  acoustic  trauma. 

Mikas,  Stepas,  1957,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Mikel,  Aregi.  1940,  Moscow  (Spanish  TV), 
head  wounds. 

Mikna,  Romualdas,  1964.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Mikolaitis,  Sigitas,  1965,  Kupskis,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Mikulskiene.  A.  (f).  1938.  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Mikulenlene.  Brone  (0.  1926.  Kaunas, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Mllevlciene.  Vloleta  (0.  1951,  Kaunas  dis- 
trict, acoustic  trauma. 

Milevicius.  Antanas,  1949.  Kaunas  district, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Milinavicius.  Jonas,  1933,  Vilnius,  broken 
ribs. 

Mlliukstiene,  Lilija  (f).  1938.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Milius,  Gintas,  1966,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

MlUuvlene,  Eleonora  (f),  1928,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Mlnius,  Gintas.  1966,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Mireckaite,  Romute  (f),  1961.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Mitkiene.  Virginija  (f).  1945,  Kaunas, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Mitkus,  Ignas.  1941.  Kaunas,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Mltkute,  Erika  (f),  1970,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 


Norkeviclus,  Arunas.  1959,  Grigiskes, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Norkunas,  Adolfas,  1961,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Olsinskas.  Rimantas,  1960,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Orechovas,  VIktoras,  n/a,  Vilnius,  chest 
contusions. 

Orlauskiene.  Vida  (f),  1968,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Pabejunas,  Dziugas,  1968,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Pacipavicius,  Jonas,  1949,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Paladyte,  Angele  (f),  n/a,  n/a,  n/a. 

Paleviciene.  Gene  (f).  1942.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic traump.. 

Palevlcius.  P..  1935,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Paleviciute.  Nijole  (f).  1969,  Vilnius,  head 
lacerations. 

Panovas,  Darius,  1971,  n/a,  chest  contu- 
sions. 

Paukste,  Dainius,  1961,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Paulauskas,  Algis,  1944,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Paulausklene,  L.  (f),  1961,  Vilnius,  contu- 
sions, lacerations. 

Paskauskiene,  Aldona  (0,  1942,  Kaunas, 
hand  and  chest  contusions. 

Paskeviciene.  Jadvyga  (f).  1938,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Paskevicius,  Algirdas.  1939.  Kedainiai, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Pelakyte.  Laima  (f).  1959.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Petkevlcius.  Ceslovas.  1931.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Petraitiene,  Nijole  (f),  n/a,  Panevezys, 
elbow  contusions. 

Petrauskas,  Antanas,  1936,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Petrauskas,  Tomas,  1971,  Vilnius,  chest 
contusions. 


Pilkauskas.  Sigitas,  1966.  Gargzdai.  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Pilsudskis.  Ramunas,  1972.  Kedainiai.  ret- 
inal damage. 

Pinkevicius.  Petras,  1927,  Vilnius,  broken 
ribs. 

Pladyte.  Angele  (f).  1942,  Vilnius,  foot  con- 
tusions. 

Pleckevicius,  Mindaugas,  1923.  Vilnius, 
concussion. 

Pocius.  Alfonsas.  1920,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Pocius.  Egidijus.  1972.  Vilnius,  tear  gas  poi- 
soning. 

Pocius.  Villus,  1954,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Podgornas,  Petras,  1949.  Kaunas,  upper  arm 
contusions. 

Povilaltis.  Apolinaras.  1937,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wounds,  chest  (dead). 

Povilenas,  Rimas,  1971,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Pozeliene,  Birute  (f),  1952,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Pozeraite,  Ausrine  (f),  1970,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Pozeraite.  Ramune  (f),  1971.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Pranskaitis,  Romualdas,  1942,  Kaunas, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Prietkiene,  Elvyra  (f).  1940,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Protosov,  Vladimir,  1951,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Puodziunaite,  Daiva  (f),  1971,  Vilnius,  frac- 
tured wrist. 

Purlys,  Mykolas.  1963,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Pusvaskyte,  Janina  (f),  1931,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Putys,  Juozas  Vytautas,  1936,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Puzinas.  Juozas.  1925.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Puzonas,  Algis.  1937.  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Pucius.  Stanislovas,  1931,  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Radetsky.  Yuri,  1954,  Vilnius,  head  wounds, 
concussion. 

Radzevicius.  Rolandas,  1971,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Rageleviciene.  Grazina  (f).  1942.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Ragelevicius.  Liudas,  1926.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Ralyte,  Rima  (f),  1965,  Kupiskis,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Ramanauskaite,  Daina  (f).  1967.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Ramanauskiene.  One  (0.  1939.  Kaunas, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Ramanavicius,  Arunas.  1966.  Vilnius,  mul- 
tiple injuries. 

Ramaneckas.  Gintaras.  1963.  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  thigh. 

Ramaska.  Algis,  1956,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Ramoskis,  Antanas,  1933.  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Rasanoriov.  Aleksei,  1965.  Leningrad,  bead 


Petravicius,  Antanas,  1949,  Kaunas,  n/a. 
Petrlkas,  Gintaras,  1958,  Kupiskis  district,     contusions, 
concussion.  Raslanas,  J.,  1942,  Vilnius,  contusions,  lac- 

Petrokiene,  Angele  (f),  1931,  Vilnius,  acous-     erations. 
Mltuzas.   Audrius,   1972,   Vilnius,   acoustic     tic  trauma.  Ratkeviciene,    Galina    (f),    1962.    Vilnius, 

trauma.  Petruskevicius,    Vytautas,    1934,    Vilnius,     acoustic  trauma. 

Molnlkiene,  Gene  (f).  1933.  Vilnius,  acous-     acoustic  trauma.  Ratkevicius,  Saulius,  1959,  Vilnius,  acous- 

tic trauma.  Petukas,  Gintaras,  1959.  aa,  n/a.  tic  trauma. 

Monkevlclus,  Jonas,  1942,  Vilnius,  acoustic        Peciukonis,  VyUutas,  1952,  Vilnius,  acous-        Raulickyte,  Ausra,  1970.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma.  tic  trauma. 

Montvidas,  Algirdas,  1955,  Vilnius,  acoustic        Peciukleniene,  Nomeda  (f),  1963,  Vilnius,  n/ 
trauma.  a. 

Montvidiene,   Genovaite   (f),   1956,   Plunge        Peciulis,  Gediminas,  1964,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
district,  n/a.  trauma. 

Morozovas,    Petras,    1955,    Vilnius,    head        Pilipavicius,      Vytautas,      1973,      Vilnius, 
wounds.  acoustic  trauma. 


trauma. 

Ravaitiene,  Elena  (f).  1929.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Ravicius.  Gintaras.  1963.  Kaunas,  multiple 
injuries. 

Rackauskas,  Alfredas,  1939,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 
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Kaz;  s 


'  fo<  t. 
Inci  5 


Kestu  ;is 


Leoi  as 


Alj  ird; 

Pel  ras 

thigh. 

Rita 


Rascius, 
tered  teeth. 

Reinertiene 
knee  ligaments 

Rlliskis 
trauma. 

Rimaaauskas 

Rimkevlcius. 
acoustic  trauma 

Rudokaite,  J., 
ma. 

Rugrlnis 
trauma. 

Sabas.  Kestuiis 
acoustic  trauma 

Sagaitls 
slon. 

Sakalauskas. 
wound  to  the 

Salnik.    VI 
trauma. 

Sanovaltls, 
damage. 

Sateikiene, 

SauUene.  Riu 
trauma. 

Saulls. 
trauma. 

Saulius, 
trauma. 

Sauliunas. 
trauma. 

Savlckas. 
wound  to  the 

Seflrldaite 
contusions. 

Shamkin. 
would  to  the 

Shatskikh 
wound,  back  ((" 

Shovje, 
TV),  head 

Shukyorov. 
trauma. 

Shulsky.  N.. 

Sidoravlclus, 
contusions. 

Simokaityte. 
let  wound  to  th< 

Sinkevicius 
sions  to  the  wai^t 

Sinkevicius. 
shock. 

Sipas.  Linas, 
ma. 

Skabeiklene. 
tic  trauma. 

Skaukauskierfe 
acoustic  trauma 

Skukauskas. 
and  chest 

Skuodiene 
trauma. 

Skucas. 
trauma. 

Slavinskaite 
acoustic  traums 

Slusnys. 

Smalls, 
tic  trauma. 

Sparnauskas, 
acoustic  traums 

Spruo^is 
trauma. 

Sta^Dlunas, 
tic  trauma. 

Satisluniene. 
acoustic  traumi 

Stalgys. 
tic  trauma. 

Stanevlclene 
acoustic  traumi 

Staniulls. 
tic  trauma. 


1969,    Panevezys,   splin-         Stankauskas.    Virginijus,    1964,    Kupiskis,  Sefer,  R.,  1958,  Vilnius,  multiple  injuries. 

foot  and  hand  contusions.  Selkys.   Liudas,   1941,   Vilnius,   thigh  and 

na  (f),  1937,  Kaunas,  torn        Stankevicius,  Arunas,  1974,  Vilnius,  acous-  heel  wounds. 

tic  trauma.  Sereika,  Jaunutis,  1958,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

1945,    Vilnius,    acoustic        Stankevicius,  Juozas,  1934,  Vilnius,  bullet  trauma. 

wound  to  the  chest.  Sikas,  Algis,  1961,  Vilnius,  ruptured  spleen, 

t'ytauta.s.  1943,  Vilnius,  n/a.           SUnkeviclus.   Stasys,   1934,   Kaunas,   heel  Sildagyte,  Jurate  (f),  1973,  n/a,  n/a. 

Mindaugas.     1971,     Vilnius,     contusions.  Sillngas.    Vlncas,    1938.    Vilnius,    acoustic 

Stankus,  Antanas.  1953.  Silale.  head  contu-  trauma. 

1^72.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau-     sions.  Simas,    Antanas.    1943.    Siaullai.   acoustic 

Starkus.  Vytautus.  1975,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma. 

1949.  Kaunas,  acoustic     trauma.  Simullonis.    Ignas.    1973.    Vilnius,    bullet 

Stasiulionis.  Bronius.  1960.  Kaunas,  acous-  wound,  chest  (dead). 

Vincentas.   1934.  Vilnius,     tic  trauma. 

Stasiunas.  Alfonsas.  1942.  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Stasiunas,  Algirdas.  1972.  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Stasiunas.  Vaclovas,  1928,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Stasiuniene,  Eugenija  (f),  1937.  Vilnius  dis- 
trict, acoustic  trauma. 

Stasiunas.  Vaclovas.  1925,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Steikunas,  Andrius,  1973,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

(f).   1959,  Vilnius',  acoustic     trauma. 

Steponaitis.  Zigmas.  1943.  Vilnius,  acoustic  acoustic  trauma. 

.    1956.    Vilnius,    acoustic     trauma.  ^"'^l''^-  !°"J^  *^'  ^^^^'  ^"°'"*-  """^^ 

Steponavicius.  Saulius,  1963,  Vilnius,  con-  wound  to  the  chest. 

1941     Vilnius     acoustic     cusslon.  Sukstenis.  Arvydas.  1955.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Stipinas,  A..  1972.  Pagiriai.  acoustic  trau-  trauma, 

ma.  Sukys.    Algirdas.    1930.    Vilnius,    acoustic 

Stogevlcius.  Rolandas.  1970.  Vilnius,  acous-  trauma, 

tic  trauma.  Sulcas.  J..  1969.  n/a,  n/a. 

Stoskus.  Albertas.   1967.  Vilnius,  acoustic  Sutkuviene.  Vida  (f).  1940.  Vilnius,  acoustic 

trauma.  trauma. 

Strauitas.    Evaldas.    1968.    Vilnius,    buliet  Svedas.  Jonas.  1942.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

wounds.  ma. 

Strlkauskas.  Antanas,  1938.  Vilnius,  acous-  Sveikauskas.    Kazlmieras.     1943.    Vilnius, 

tic  trauma.  acoustic  trauma. 

Stropus.  Evaldas.  1968.  Vilnius,  na.  Talutis.    Ignas,    1948,    Vilnius,    hand    and 

Struna,  Romualdas,  1951,  Vilnius,  acoustic  chest  contusions, 

trauma.  Tamutis.  Vytautas,  1925,  Vilnius,  acoustic 

Stuknys,  Arunas,   1965,  Kaunas,  chemical  trauma. 

Tarasonis,  Vytautas.  1925.  Vilnius,  acoustic 


Antanas 


Vytiutas.   1938.  Vilnius,  concus- 

,  Lntanas.  1952.  Vilnius,  bullet 

1939.    Vilnius,    acoustic 

Gintas.    1965.   Vilnius,   retinal 

Eiiiilija  (0.  1949.  Kupiskis.  aa 


Atdrei 
thl  fh. 
Miktor.     1970.    Pskov,    bullet 
eid). 
Sidztea.    1957.    Moscow    (Spanish 
I  contu  lions. 
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Simulyte.  Naste  (f).  1973.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Simenas.  Vytautas.  1939.  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  mouth. 

Slpila.  Linas.  1974.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Sklenikaite.  Danguole  (f),  1974.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Slekiene.  Valerija  (f),  1952,  Kaunas,  concus- 
sion. 

Sor,  E.D.,  1967,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Spokauskiene,    Aldona    (f).    1944.    Vilnius. 


as.  1958.  Jonava.  acoustic 

1947.    Kupiskis.    bullet 

(0.    1949.   Kaunas,    head 

1965.    Vilnius.,    bullet 


.  Vilnius,  head  contusions. 
Jonas.    1937.    Vilnius,    head 


mouth. 

onas.    1937,    Vilnius,   contu- 
area. 


trauma. 

Taraskeviciene.  Irena  (f).  1932,  Kaunas, 
head  wound,  concussion. 

Tautkus,  Jonas.  1970,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound,  head  (dead). 

Tautkute.  Egle  (f),  1967,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Tekutis,  Valius,  1948,  Kedainiai,  bullet 
wound  to  the  foot. 

Tikhonova,  E^rika  (f),  1970,  Jonava.  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Tomkevlcius.  Juozas,  1944,  Vilnius,  chemi- 
cal eye  damage. 

Truska.  Liudas.  1937.  Vilnius,  head  wound. 

Truclllauskaite.   Loreta  (f),   1966.   Vilnius. 


Finiul.  1950.  Vilnius,  acoustic     ^^^j^j  ^^^^^^ 

Subac,  S..  1972,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Subaclus,  Andrius.  1970.  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma, 
k...  ,      ^    .«,,    ,,.  ,.   ,  Suraucius,  Jurgis.   1938.   Vilnius,  acoustic 

Nijole  (f).  1955.  Kaunas,  bul-     trauma. 

Surinevicius.    Romualdas.    1949.    Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 
.  Suziedells,    A. P..    1957,    Vilnius,    acoustic 

''ytas.  1956.  Kaunas  district,     trauma. 

Svarolavicius.     Ricardas.     1974.     Vilnius, 
11968.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau-     acoustic  trauma. 

Svilas.    Bronius.    1936.    Vilnius,    acoustic 
1  )aiva  (f).  1963.  Vilnius,  acous-     trauma. 

Sabalinskas.  Giedrius.  1965,  Vilnius,  acous- 
.   Danute  (f),  1941,  Vilnius,     tic  trauma. 

Sakaliene.  Maryte  (f).  1941.  Vilnius,  acous-  fractured  upper  arm. 

Jintaras.  1963.  Vilnius,  hand     tic  trauma.  Tumas,  Glntaras.  1968.  Silute  district,  n/a. 

Saltmeris.  Juozas.  1939.  Pakruojis  district.  Tumas.  Glntaras.  1966.  Panevezys  district, 

(f).  n a.  Kaunas,  acoustic     acoustic  trauma.  thigh  and  calf  wounds. 

Saltmeris.  Vladas.  1940.  Vilnius,  acoustic  Tumosa,    Saulius.    1967.   Vilnius,   acoustic 

1971.    Vilnius,    acoustic     trauma.  trauma. 

Sapaliene.  Regina  (D.  1953.  Vilnius,  acous-  Tundorakis.  1957.  Vilnius  district,  concus- 

Loreta    (f).    1971.    Vilnius,     tic  trauma.  sion. 

Sapoka.  A..  1933.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trauma.  Tutkus.  Jonas,  1947,  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 

1959,  Vilnius,  concussion.         Sapokiene,  R..  1953.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau-  ma. 

.  1961.  Vilnius,  acous-     ma.  Tvarijonas.  Ramunas.  1969.  Vilnius,  acous- 

Sarakauskas.    Zygimantas,    n/a.    Kaunas,  tic  trauma. 

Algimantas.    n/a,    Kaunas,     shock.  Ubartas.  Virgilljus.  1970.  Klaipeda,  broken 

Sarakauskiene.    Dalia    (f).    1958.    Kaunas,  nose. 

.  1962.  Vilnius,  acoustic     shock.  Urbanovich.   Yuri.    1967,   Vilnius,   acoustic 

Sateika.     Alydas.     1940.     Subaclus.     head  trauma. 

E)muntas.  1950.  Vilnius,  acous-     wound,  concussion.  Urbonas.  Raimondaa.  1952,  Vilnius,  acous- 

Sateika.  Valdas,  1974,  Subaclus.  acoustic  tic  trauma. 

Antanina   (f).    1934.   Vilnius,     trauma.  Urbonas.   Vaidotas.   1958.   Sakiai.  acoustic 

Sateikiene.    Eugenija   (f).    1949.    Subaclus.  trauma. 

.  1956.  Vilnius,  acous-     head  wound,  concussion.  Urbonavicius.  Petras.  1927.  Vilnius,  acous- 

Satnagis.    Jonas.    1964.    Vilnius,    acoustic  tic  trauma. 

Terese    (f),    1952,    Vilnius,     trauma.  Urbonavicius,  Vaidotas,  1970,  Vilnius,  con- 

Scerba,  Ricardas.  1968.  Vilnius,  concussion,  cussion. 

1996,  Vilnius,  acous-        Sciukalte.  Leta  (f),  1975.  Kupiskis,  foot  and  Uzpalyte,  Rusanda  (f),  1972.  Vilnius,  acous- 

hand  contusions.  tic  trauma. 
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Vagonls.  Aurlmas,  1973,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vaicechovskis,  G,  1962,  Vilnius,  concussion. 

Vaicekauskiene,  Elena  (f),  1937,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vaiciukas,  Algis,  1961,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound  to  the  thigh. 

Vaikutyte,  Grazina  (f).  1972,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vaitaitis,  Algirdas,  1960,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vaitkevicius,  Alfredas,  1955,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vaitkevicius,  Robertas,  1956,  Vilnius,  head 
contusions. 

Vaitkus,  Vytautas,  1971,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Vaitkus,  Vytautas,  1943,  Vilnius,  bullet 
wound,  chest  (dead). 

Valtkunas,  Raimondas.  1958,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vaituklene,  Joana  (f),  1955,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vaicaltis,  Valdotas,  1969.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Valantinaviclene,  Stanislava  (f).  1945, 
Kaunas,  hand  wounds. 

Valungevicius,  Tomas.  1921.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Valuskeviciene,  Regina  (f).  1938,  Vilnius, 
bullet  wound  to  the  foot. 

Vangelis,  Algimantas,  1952.  Salcininkai,  n/ 
a. 

Vanilaitlene.  Sofija  (f),  1928,  Vilnius,  n/a. 

Varkauskalte,  Aurelija  (f),  1960,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Varkauskas,  Feliksas,  1923,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

VasiUauskas.  Audrius,  1967,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vasiliauskas,  Petras.  1946.  Vilnius,  eye 
damage. 

Vasiliauskas.  Vladas.  1945,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vasiliauskiene,  Bornadeta  (0,  1950,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vaskells,  Arnoldas,  1968,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vellcka,  Gintas.  1968.  Druskininkai.  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Velickiene.  B.,  1956.  Svencionys,  n/a. 

Verkelyte.  Emilija  (f).  1935.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vilbrlkas.  Virglnlus,  1964,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vilkaltls.  Romas,  1941,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vilkisius,  Kestutis,  1967.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vlltrakis,  Arunas,  1961,  Vilnius  district, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vlluckis,  Adomas.  1946,  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Vinkeviclene.  Nijole  (f),  1937,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Vlrsacalte.  Grazina  (f),  1972,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vitkeviciute,  Grazina  (f).  1949.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Visomirskis,  Robertas.  1963,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Volynecas,  Andrejus,  1972,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vosillus,  Vytautas,  1962,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Vytas.  Arunas,  1965.  Kaunas,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Vysniauskas.  Paulius,  1978,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Vebra,  Ernestas,  1932,  Kaunas,  head  lacera- 
tions. 

Velyvis.  Stasys.  1938,  Vilnius,  tear  gas  poi- 
soning. 

Yeas,  Villus,  1943.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 


Yezevich,  Marius,  1941,  n'a,  torn  ligaments. 

Zabarauskas,  Aleksandras,  1938,  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Zapulis,  Stanislovas,  1939,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zagorskas.  Edvardas  Algis,  1945,  Kedainiai, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Zagorskas,  Rolandas,  1968.  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Zagorskas,  Valdas,  1963,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zagurskas,  Edvardas,  1945.  Kaunas,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Zailskas,  Algimantas,  1942,  Vilnius,  acous- 
tic trauma. 

Zakarevicius,  Mindaugas.  1969.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Zaliauskas,  Stasys.  1964.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Ziliunas.  Giedrius.  1963.  Vilnius,  head  con- 
tusions. 

Zubauskas,  Albinas,  1945,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zubenko,  Mikhail.  1953.  Vilnius,  hand  and 
chest  contusions. 

Zujus,  Gintaras,  1969,  Kaunas,  cotfcussion. 

Zvicaviciene.  Janina  (f),  1951.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Zalgevicius.  Zilvinas,  1971.  Vilnius,  concus- 
sion. 

Zemaitis.  Valentlnas.  1952.  Panevezys. 
acoustic  trauma. 

Ziaunys.  Jonas.  1923.  Panevezys,  pelvic 
fracture. 

Zilaitis,  Virginijus.  1962.  Vilnius,  shock. 

Zilionis,  Dainlus.  1973.  Kaunas,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Ziupsnys,  Steponas,  1945,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zizyte,  Rugile  (f).  1973.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zostautas,  Vidas.  1966,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zukauskas,  A..  1939.  Vilnius,  acoustic  trau- 
ma. 

Zukauskas.  Julius.  1948.  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zukausklene.  Janina  (f).  1937.  Vilnius, 
acoustic  trauma. 

Zukiene.  Aldona  (f),  1945,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zukiene,  Ruta  (f).  1947,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zvybas.  Albertas,  1947,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Zygas,  Gintautas,  1953,  Vilnius,  acoustic 
trauma. 

Department  of  Statistics  under  the  Cabi- 
net OF  Ministers  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania 

Vilnius.  March  29. 1991. 
To:  Vytautas  Landsbergis.  President,  Su- 
preme Council,  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  the  Department 
of  Statistics  has  obtained  from  enterprises, 
organizations,  offices  and  farms  data  about 
the  damages  sustained  by  them  and  citizens 
due  to  the  attack  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
The  losses  suffered  by  the  economy  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  are  evidenced  by  the 
following  data: 

DAMAGES  CAUSED  TO  THE  ECONOMY  Of  THE  REPUBLIC 
BY  THE  ARMY  Of  OCCUPATION  IN  JANUARY-fEB- 
RUARY  1991 


Kind  ol  damaie 


Rubles  in  thou- 
sands 


Of  tlw  Mai  dam. 

age  (in  pemnt- 

ase) 


Total  amount  ol  damait 74.917.000 

Net  value  ol  tlie  destiqcd  loau- 

p«d)  praperty  (minus  depiKia- 

Inn)  69,2S2.300 


100 


92.5 


DAMAGES  CAUSED  TO  THE  ECONOMY  Of  THE  REPUBLIC 
BY  THE  ARMY  Of  OCCUPATION  IN  JANUARY— fEB- 
RUARY  1991— Continued 

B,.hU<  ,.  Il».,  O*  "«  '*»'  <•'"'■ 

Kind  ol  damaje  unds  '" ''"  O*^'^' 

Costs  ol  repair  |rebuildin{)  ol 

damaied  property  672.100  J 

lost  linancial  resources  and  secu- 

nties  (seind.  destroyed)  30.800  M 

Losses  in  production.  con^ructNMi 

and  services  2.718.0O0  it 

Destroyed  (seiKd).  damaged 
eouipment.  resources,  ran 
materials  2J35.400  3.1 

Due  to  secunty  of  vital 
buildings  aiainst  tlie  in- 
vasion ol  tlie  army  of  k- 
cupation  382.600  i 

Losses  m  pmlil .. 512,200  8 

Due  to  destroyed  (seiicdl. 
damaged  equipment,  re- 
sources, raw  materials  415.100  S 

Due  to  secunty  ol  vital 
buildings  agamst  tlw  in- 
vasion ol  tlie  army  ol  k- 
cupatnn  97.000  2 

Compensations,  benefits  tor  forc- 
ible loss  ol  lObs 159.S00  3 

Damages  due  to  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  population  _.  1,061.4     

Eipenses  lor  secunty  ol  vital 
buildings  against  ilie  invasion 
ol  tfie  army  ol  oaupation  470.600  5 

The  largest  share  of  losses— 74.34.200  rubles 
(99.2  percent  of  the  total  sum  of  losses)  has 
been  sustained  by  towns,  and  576.800  rubles 
(0.8  percent)  by  districts.  Vilnius  has  suffered 
most  of  all:  its  losses  amount  74.176.300  ru- 
bles. The  losses  of  Kaunas  amount  to  44.300 
rubles,  losses  of  Panevezys— 36.000  rubles, 
Siauliai— 20.000  rubles,  of  Alytus— 1.700  ru- 
bles, of  Marijampole — 61.900  rubles.  Among 
the  districts,  the  losses  of  Sllute  district 
amount  to  116.200  rubles,  of  the  Kaunas  dis- 
trict^98.200  rubles,  of  the  Kelme  district— 
37.300  rubles,  of  the  Kedainiai  district^-36.400 
rubles. 

Owing  to  the  actions  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation the  heaviest  damage  has  been  done  to 
telecommunications:  losses  amount  to 
48.303.100  rubles— 64.5  percent  of  the  total 
sum  of  losses.  Out  of  this  sum  45.715,700  ru- 
bles worth  of  damage  has  been  done  to  Lith- 
uanian Radio  and  Television.  The  greatest 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  television  film 
depository  (21,665.000  ruble  loss)  and  the 
technical  centre  (186,661,300  ruble  loss).  The 
lossess  of  industrial  firms  amount  to  95.500 
rubles,  of  construction  organizations — 426,100 
rubles,  transport  companies — 335,800  rubles, 
farms — 198,900  rubles,  other  branches  of  econ- 
omy—25.557.600  rubles. 

V.  Jankauskas. 
DiTector  General. 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information] 

January  25. 1991. 
Bulletin:    Lithuanian   Parliament   Presi- 
dent Reacts  to  Night's  Shootings  and 
Nabbings  by  the  soviet  Milttary  in  Lith- 
uania 

After  last  nighfs  shootings  and  abductions 
of  people  by  the  Soviet  military  (details  in 
releases  No.  072  and  No.  073).  President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. Vytautas  Landsbergis.  told  the  Bureau 
of  Information  that  the  '•Vilnius  garrison  is 
becoming  a  mob  of  bandits." 

"Possibly  the  aim  is  to  force  us  to  ask  for 
assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
of  the  USSR,  as  was  the  strategy  used  both 
in  Georgia  and  Moldova."  Mr.  Landsbergis 
continued.  "A  similar  case  was  that  of  Lat- 
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Dot  being  released  because 
of  the  Parliament,"  said 
Parliament  President,  "then 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war." 
Government  has  tried  to 
dfficers  at  the  "North  Town" 
vhere   the   Lithuanians   are 
onsljantly  throughout  the  night, 
no  one  answers,  or  lower- 
refuse  to  connect  the  Gov- 

officers. 

Mr.  Landsbergis  finally  got 

garrison   head  General 
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also  demanded  to  know 
being  held  at  the  military 
and  that  they  be  re- 
Mr.    Uschopchlk    said 
Adhere  they  should  be,  are  un- 
and  will  be  released 
"  The  Parliament  Presi- 
the  General  that  one  of  the 
employees  is  a  diabetic 
medical  attention,  and  that  he 
fairy  tales".  The  Gen- 
{ hat    the    Lithuanian    Par- 
shot  at  the  soldiers  first, 
of  the  Parliament  who 
the  driver  of  the  first  car, 
Parliament  Security  funds 
Kaunas.   A   car   with   two 
)ersonnel  had  observed  the 
firmly  that  no  gunfire 
automobile   with   the   Par- 
employees. 

s  also  contacted  Assistant 

Gefaeral  Staff  in  Moscow,  Gen- 

Ofnelichev,  and  described  the 

Omelichev  asserted  that 

(^uld  have  taken  place,  that 

fire  for  no  reason.  He  stat- 

take  Mr.  Landsbergis's  in- 

a^count  and  check." 

Donatas  Sodeika  informed 

:il      President      Vytautas 

a  criminal  lawsuit  has  been 

the    military    in    Vilnius. 

called  "banditry." 


of  the  Republic  of 
Sureau  of  Information) 

January  25.  1991. 
Situation  in  the  Vilnius 
tETTiNC  Out  of  Control 


t|ie  Supreme  Council  of  the 

received   a   Protest 

Commander  of  the  Vilnius 

Major  V.  Uschopchlk.  In 

claims  that  the  Lithuanian 

ng  out  its  duties  in  gruar- 

order  and  security.  Al- 


though be  does  not  mention  the  facts  of  "de- 
taining and  disarming  the  employes  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior"  (see  release  No.  061).  As 
a  result  of  that,  he  warns,  "the  situation  in 
the  Vilnius  Garrison  is  getting  more  and 
more  out  of  control." 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information] 

January  28, 1991. 
Bulletin:  Lithuanian  Parliament 
President  Reacts  to  summit  Postponement 

Supreme  Council  President  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  in  referring  to  the  United 
States'  position  that  the  issue  of  the  Baltic 
States  was  not  a  factor  in  today's  decision  to 
postpone  the  summit  which  was  to  take 
place  in  Moscow,  said:  "I  hope  that  such  a 
formulation  will  not  encourage  the  Soviet 
militarists  to  take  new  aggressive  action,  for 
example,  that  promised  by  the  Order  of  Min- 
isters Yazov  and  Pugo." 

In  a  press  conference  today  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  /James  Baker  had  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  President  Gorbachev  is  "wres- 
tling with  a  number  of  problems"  and  he  is 
"coping  with  them  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity." In  reaction  to  this,  Mr.  Landsbergis 
said: 

"President  Gorbachev  has  many  problems 
not  only  in  his  own  country.  The  problems 
are  made  up  by  actions  of  his  army  in  other 
countries — Poland,  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia." 

"As  for  his  'ability'  (referring  to  the  above 
quote  by  Baker),"  Mr.  Landsbergis  contin- 
ued, "either  it  is  not  large  and  President 
Gorbachev  is  not  capable  of  stopping  evil,  or 
else  he  has  enough  ability  to  do  evil,  and  no 
one  is  taking  his  ability  away." 

(Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information] 

February  7, 1991. 
Bulletin;  Lithuanian  Statement  Concern- 
ing  Announcement  of  Soviet   Military 
Maneuvers 

The  following  is  a  statement  issued  by 
President  of  the  Supreme  Council  Vytautas 
Landsbergis  and  Prime  Minister  Gedlminas 
Vagnorlus: 

With  the  approach  of  the  universal  opinion 
poll-plebiscite  of  the  population  of  Lithua- 
nia, we  declare  the  impermissible  interfer- 
ence of  USSR  military  forces.  Leaflets  are 
being  dropped  from  military  helicopters, 
whereby  an  unknown  "citizens'  committee" 
is  agitating  for  nonparticipation  in  the  pleb- 
iscite, even  though  the  USSR  army  deployed 
on  Lithuanian  territory  has  no  right  to  as- 
sist such  actions  of  unnamed  individuals. 
The  USSR  military  patrols  of  Lithuanian 
cities  and  roads  have  yet  to  be  called  off, 
while  the  start  of  military  maneuvers  has 
been  announced  for  February  10,  when  the 
votes  will  be  counted.  These  and  other  mili- 
tary actions  are  impermissible  pressure  in- 
timidating citizens.  A  great  obstacle  for  in- 
formation is  the  still  continuing  occupation 
of  the  television  and  radio  buildings  and 
press  building,  for  which  the  army  of  the 
USSR  Internal  Affairs  Ministry  currently 
bears  complete  responsibility.  In  addition, 
this  occupation  in  being  used  for 
disinformation,  agitation  of  an  intimidating 
nature  against  the  free  expression  of  citi- 
zens' will.  Television  and  radio  stations  of 
USSR  military  units  deployed  in  Luthuanla 
are  undertaking  similar  Impermissibie  ac- 
tions. The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  negatively  in- 
fluence the  results  of  the  plebiscite.  Protest- 
ing against  such  actions  of  the  USSR  armed 
forces,  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  General 


Procuracy  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  as 
well  as  International  legal  organizations  to 
the  mentioned  actions  and  suggest  that  they 
receive  a  proper  legal  evaluation. 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  Bureau  of  Information] 

Februarys.  1991. 
Bulletin:   Lithuanian   Parliament   Presi- 
dent Receives  Information  on  Miutary 
Maneuvers 

The  following  is  an  official  letter  received 
by  Lithuanian  Parliament  President 
Vytautas  Landsbergis  late  last  night  from 
the  commander  of  the  Baltic  military  dis- 
trict, General-Colonel  F.  Kuzmln: 

I  inform  you  that  in  the  territories  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania  and  Estonia,  from  February  10 
to  20,  team-staff  instruction  according  to  the 
soldier  preparatory  plan  of  the  Baltic  mili- 
tary district  will  take  place  in  areas,  with 
the  participation  of  soldiers. 

Chief  of  the  District  Staff,  General-Lieu- 
tenant Chaus  Piotr  Grigorjevich,  has  been 
delegated  head  of  instruction. 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information) 

February  24, 1991. 
Bulletin:  Supreme  Council  President 
makes  statement 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  gave  a  statement  to  the  Bureau 
of  Information  today  regarding  military  ac- 
tions on  land  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ku- 
waiti state.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait  will  be  successful  and  will  not  take 
long  to  achieve,  and  that  the  government  of 
Kuwait  will  once  again  control  its  entire  ter- 
ritory, and  that  no  one — neither  Iraq  nor  any 
one  of  its  supporters — will  hesitate  in  their 
recognition  of  Kuwaiti  independence. 

We  also  hope  that  the  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  will  not  lessen  the  significance  of 
events  in  the  "Baltic  Gulf  for  Europe  and 
the  world.  The  Soviet  war  against  the  Baltic 
States,  begun  in  1940  and  pursued  in  various 
different  forms  up  to  and  including  the  mur- 
derous actions  of  January  1991,  must  be 
brought  to  an  end  through  the  signing  of  a 
new  Peace  Treaty  and  the  full  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  Democratic  nations  of  the  world  are 
acclaimed  for  their  consistent,  not  two- 
faced,  foreign  policy. 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information) 

March  3, 1991. 
Bulletin:  Parliament  President  Comments 
ON  Statement  of  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission Chairman 

On  February  26,  1991  the  Chairman  of  the 
47th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Mr.  Enrique  Bernales 
Ballesteros,  read  a  statement  noting  the 
positive  development  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  expressing  concern  over  the  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania  in  mid 
January.  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
"welcomed  the  announced  decision  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  of  these  events  and 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible;  noted 
the  readiness  of  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  communicate  without  delay  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  results 
of  this  investigation  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  statement  was  a  consen- 
sus text  communicated  to  the  Chairman  by 
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various  delegations,  including  the  USSR, 
with  the  agreement  that  no  debate  will  fol- 
low. 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  gave  his  comments  on  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  Statement. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Landsbergis, 
"that  once  again  interested  parties  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  issue  of  the  Baltics  en- 
veloped in  a  general  statement,  without  al- 
lowing discussion.  The  same  type  of  state- 
ments were  heard  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment after  the  tragic  events  in  Tblisi  and 
Baku,"  noted  Mr.  Landsbergis.  "As  far  as  I 
know,  not  a  single  person  responsible  was 
brought  to  Justice.  1  conclude  that  the  Com- 
mission statement  only  took  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion into  consideration.  Then  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  statement  was  one  of  con- 
sensus reaffirms  an  observation  made  long 
ago — that  consensus  with  the  Soviets  means 
the  Sovietization  of  politics  and  policy.  In 
this  case  the  only  positive  aspect  is  a  prom- 
ise that  has  not  been  fulfilled  yet — that 
those  guilty  will  be  brought  to  justice. 

"Since  the  USSR  Government  has  stated 
its  willingness  to  communicate  the  results  of 
an  investigation  on  the  events  in  Lithuania 
and  Latvia,"  Mr.  Landsbergis  continued,  "we 
can  only  hope  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  will  not  forget  this  promise. 
It  may  even  be  fitting  to  request  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Investigation.  The  Soviet 
Government  cannot  say  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation for  beginning  its  work,  since  the 
indepenent  organization  of  Soviet  military 
personnel,  'Shield,'  has  already  made  its  own 
investigation  and  has  provided  a  long  list  of 
names  of  who,  by  its  deduction,  are  directly 
guilty  of  the  military  action  taken  in  mid 
January,"  said  Mr.  Landsbergis. 

"With  the  assistance  of  international  orga- 
nizations like  the  United  Nations,  I  believe 
those  killed  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania  will  be 
remembered  not  only  through  emotion,  but 
through  justice,"  he  concluded. 

[Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Bureau  of  Information) 

APRIL  9,  1991. 
Bulletin:  Soviet  Military  against  possi- 
bility OF  Negotiations  Between  Lithua- 
nia AND  THE  USSR 

On  April  9,  1991  at  approximately  9  a.m.  an- 
other building  belonging  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania— automobile 
driver's  school  on  Plytines  street  in 
Vilnius— was  seized.  The  action  was  carried 
out  by  armed  soldiers  in  camouflage  uni- 
forms and  bullet  proof  vests  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Soviet  Army  Major  who  refused  to 
Identify  himself  or  present  his  documents. 
Algimantas  Norvilas,  a  Deputy  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  General  Director  of  the 
Sport  and  Technical  Association  "Vytis" 
which  supervises  the  drivers  school,  vehe- 
mently protested  to  the  soldiers  but  was 
threatened  with  a  gun  and  chased  away.  Em- 
ployees also  left  the  school  which  is  pres- 
ently occupied  by  the  Soviet  Military. 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
Vytautas  Landsbergis,  gave  his  comments  on 
the  event: 

"We  will  soon  find  out  the  gravity  and  the 
dimension  of  this  provocation  from  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  USSR.  If  an 
order  for  the  soldiers  to  immediately  with- 
draw will  not  be  given  from  Moscow,  we  will 
consider  this  the  start  of  a  new  escalation  of 
provocative  actions  against  Lithuania.  It 
may  be  In  connection  with  a  planned  trip  of 
USSR  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
Japan,  because  specifically  when  he  is  absent 


or  supposedly  unaware  the  greatest  blows 
are  carried  out.  Another  jwssible  version— an 
attempt  by  the  conservative  CPSU  and  Mili- 
tary Forces  to  torpedo  starting  negotiations 
between  the  USSR  and  Lithuania.  Therefore, 
either  the  political  leadership  of  the  USSR  is 
being  mocked,  or  else  the  Leadership  itself  is 
being  hypocritical.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Lithuania  it  is  a  new  act  of  Soviet  military 
aggression,  a  strange  response  to  'generals' 
to  the  attempts  of  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment to  improve  conditions  of  life  for  the 
Soviet  soldiers  here." 

A  member  of  the  Lithuanian  State  Delega- 
tion for  Negotiations  with  the  USSR,  Gen- 
eral Director  of  the  National  Security  De- 
partment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
Audrius  Butkevicius,  called  this  action  "a 
response  of  the  military  to  the  protocol 
adopted  during  the  official  meeting  of  the 
Delegations  of  the  USSR  and  Lithuania  on 
April  4,  1991  in  Moscow.  The  following  prin- 
ciples, among  others,  are  fixed  in  this  proto- 
col: "impermissibility  of  Illegal  forms  of  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  either  Party"  and  "re- 
spect for  other  universally  acknowledged 
principles  of  law". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  able  to  speak 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  995  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 117  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
pending  the  disposition  of  S.  429:  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  429;  that  the  cloture 
motion  that  I  will  now  send  to  the  desk 
be  voted  on  at  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 
May  8,  with  the  mandatory  live 
quorum  being  waived;  that  first-degree 


amendments  may  be  filed  until  1  p.m. 
on  Wednesday;  and  that  Senator  Brown 
be  recognized  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  today,  modifying  the  evi- 
dentiary standard  included  in  the  bill; 
that  for  the  remainder  of  today's  ses- 
sion action  on  the  bill  be  limited  for 
debate  only;  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
cesses today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  on  Wednesday,  May  8;  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings be  deemed  approved  to  date; 
that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein;  that  the  time  from  12  noon  to 
12:45  p.m.  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  from  4:30 
p.m.  to  6  p.m.  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Senators  Metzenbaum 
and  Thurmond  for  debate  only;  and 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from  3 
p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  so  that  Senators  may 
attend  a  classified  briefing  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  that  should  cloture  be 
invoked,  with  the  Brown  substitute 
amendment  pending.  Senator  Thur- 
mond be  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  Senator  Metzenbaum  or  his 
designee  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority.  There  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  now  report  S.  429. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 

regarding  retail  competition. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


I 


Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  429,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Sherman  Act  regarding  retail 
competition: 

Herb  Kohl.  D.K.  Inouye,  J.   Lieberman, 
Carl     Levin,     Claiborne     Pell,     Paul 
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Simon.   Alab 
Chuck  Robt 
Bradley. 
Gorton.   Warren 
D'Amato 


The    PRESiqiNG 
the  previous 
Colorado  is  now 


0  'der 


AMENDMENT  NO.  90 

4r.  President,  I  send  an 
:he  desk  and  ask  for  its 


Mr.  BROWN, 
amendment  to 
immediate  con^deration 

The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant 
as  follows 


PRESUMING     OFFICER.      The 
legislative  clerk  read 


The  Senator  txvm 
proposes  an 

Mr.    BROWN 
unanimous  consent 
amendment  be 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is 

The  amendment 

Strike  all  after 
sert  in  lieu  thereof 
That    this    Act 
Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1991 

Sec.  2.  The 

(1)  consumer  welfare 
by  an  ability  to 
at  lower  prices  as 
competition 

(2)  vertical  pricii 
an  adverse  impac^ 
suits  in  higher 

(3)  recent  court 
construed  the  law^ 
straints  that 
In  Jeopardy;  and 

(4)  It  is  necessaiiy 
protects  the  inter  ists 
ous  price  competlLlon 
needs  of  manufactjurers 
tain  reasonable 
standards. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherfaian 
designating  secticn 
section  8  as  sectipn 
tween  section  7 
designated,  the  fol  I 

"Sec.  8.  (aMlMAi 
on  section  1  or  3 
tion  brought  by 
State  attorney  general 
Trade   Commissloji 
Federal  Trade 
leges  a  contract, 
to   set,   change, 
than  a  maximum 
Federal  Rules  of 
finds  that  there  is 
or  circumstantial, 
could  reasonably 
sells  a  good  or 
sale  entered  into  t 
conspiracy  with  a 
ant  to  curtail  or  e 
by  such  claimant 
or  service,  then 
trier  of  fact  to  consider 
and  such  competito 
action  to  set,  change 
such  good  or 
tlon. 

••(B)   For 
court  shall  find 
evidence'  that  a 
service  entered 


Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
amendment  numbered  90. 


'  ser  'ice 


servl  :e 


into 
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Cranston,   Bob   Graham, 

Howard  Metaenbaum,  Bill 

I  Harkin,  J.J.  Exon,  Slade 

B.   Rudman,   Alfonse 


OFFICER.    Under 
the  Senator  from 
to  be  recognized. 


Mr.    President,    I   ask 
that  reading  of  the 
dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  Without 
ordered, 
is  as  follows: 
^he  enacting  clause  and  In- 
the  following: 
may    be    cited    as    "The 
Against  Price-Fixing 

!  Confess  finds  that — 

is  greatly  enhanced 

purchase  goods  and  services 

a  result  of  vigorous  price 

restraints  generally  have 
on  competition  that  re- 
corlsumer  prices; 

decisions  have  so  narrowly 

against  vertical  price  re- 

conalimer  welfare  has  been  put 

to  enact  legislation  that 
of  consumers  In  vigor- 
while  recognizing  the 
and  others  to  main- 
service,  quality  and  safety 

Act  is  amended  by  re- 
8  and  any  references  to 
9  and  by  inserting  be- 
section  9,  as  herein  re- 
owing  new  section: 
In  any  civil  action  based 
this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
United  States  or  by  a 
or  by  the  Federal 
under  section   5  of  the 
Cdmmission  Act,  which  al- 
iiombination  or  conspiracy 
maintain    prices   (other 
price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Civil  Procedure  the  court 
sufficient  evidence,  direct 
from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
cjonclude  that  a  person  who 
to  the  claimant  for  re- 
contract,  combination,  or 
competitor  of  such  clalm- 
iminate  price  competition 
n  the  resale  of  such  good 
court  shall  permit  the 
whether  such  person 
r  engaged  in  concerted 
or  maintain  prices  for 
in  violation  of  such  sec- 


aid 


lo' 


the 


cr 


tie 


purposes  of  paragraph  d),   the 

existence  of  'sufficient 

I^rson  who  sells  a  good  or 

a  contract,  combination. 


or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

•'(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  .sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  Ibection,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  or  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's   discount    pricing    was    the    major 


cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  .upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  it  has  taken 
several  hours  of  negotiations  by  sev- 
eral of  the  interested  parties  to  reach 
this  agreement  on  proceeding  for  the 
next  24  houi^s. 

So  that  Senators  may  fully  com- 
prehend what  it  is  we  have  agreed  to: 
First,  the  resolution  by  Senator  Dole 
regarding  export  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Senate  Resolution  117,  has  been 
temporarily  laid  aside  pending  the  dis- 
position of  S.  429;  that  is  the  retail 
price-fixing  bill  on  which  cloture  was 
obtained  on  the  motion  to  proceed  ear- 
lier today. 

Since  the  opponents  of  that  legisla- 
tion made  clear  that  they  would  not 
permit  consideration  of  the  bill  absent 
the  invocation  of  cloture,  a  cloture  mo- 
tion has  now  been  filed  on  the  bill  it- 
self. A  vote  on  that  cloture  motion  will 
occur  at  6  p.m.  tomorrow;  that  is.  a 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on  the  bill 
itself. 

Senator  Brown,  under  the  agree- 
ment, has  been  recognized  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  modifying  the 
evidentiary  standard  in  the  bill  and 
that  amendment  is  pending.  Under  the 
agreement,  that  amendment  will  not 
be  voted  on  prior  to  the  cloture  vote, 
but  it  will  be  the  pending  business  at 
that  time. 

If  cloture  is  invoked,  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  pending.  At 
that  time.  Senator  Thurmond  will  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  or  his  designee, 
will  then  be  permitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment. 

So,  that  is  where  we  stand  now. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  rollcall 
vote  tomorrow  prior  to  6  p.m.  But  at  6 
p.m.  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  bill  and  there 
may  be  further  action  in  the  Senate 
thereafter,  depending  of  coui^se  on  the 
outcome  of  that  vote. 

In  any  event,  the  Dole  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  117,  which  has  been 
now  temporarily  laid  aside  pursuant  to 
this  agreement,  is  laid  aside  only  until 
the  disposition  of  S.  429  at  whatever 
time  and  by  whatever  means  that  oc- 
curs. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete   action    on    both    measures    this 
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week,  but  that  will  depend,  of  course, 
in  part,  on  the  result  of  the  cloture 
vote  tomorrow  at  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  momentarily 
going  to  yield  the  floor  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  address  his 
amendment  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  address  the  amendment  or  the 
bill,  as  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  will  be  in  order  to- 
morrow, at  least  for  consideration,  will 
be  an  amendment  that  comes  from  de- 
liberation in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  is  one  that  is  meant  to  address  the 
major  concerns  brought  up  about  the 
Metzenbaum-Rudman  bill,  and  they  are 
measures  that  I  believe  will  ease  the 
concerns  of  Members  of  this  body. 

I  think  valid  concerns  were  brought 
up  that  the  bill  and  the  standards  were 
not  as  clear  as  they  might  be.  The 
amendment  addresses  that  and  I  think 
straightens  those  out. 

I  think  a  valid  concern  was  brought 
up  with  regard  to  the  evidentiary 
standard  required.  The  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  cause  of  action 
can  only  be  found  because  action  was 
taken  in  dismissing  the  distributor  be- 
cause he  had  been  involved  in  a  price 
conspiracy  and  agreement.  It  restored 
the  vital  element  of  conspiracy,  an 
agreement  for  price  fixing,  to  the  evi- 
dentiary standard.  It  does  a  number  of 
other  things.  But  the  tone  of  the 
amendment  is  to  improve  on  the  stand- 
ards involved  in  the  bill  to  make  sure 
that  businessmen  and  women  are  treat- 
ed fairly  and  to  make  sure  also  that 
true  cases  of  price  fixing  do  receive  the 
proper  consideration  and  adjudication 
by  the  court. 

I  believe  this  perfecting  amendment 
is  one  that  will  merit  the  support  of 
this  body;  I  believe  of  Senators  from 
both  sides.  I  think  it  is  one  that  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  business  people 
fairly  and  I  believe  the  result  of  the 
bill  will  be  a  far  more  competitive  en- 
vironment, one  that  will  benefit  both 
consumers  in  this  country  as  well  as  a 
competitive  environment  for  our  busi- 
ness people. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  will 
yield  to  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  rise  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  sponsorship  of 
this  amendment. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  am  not  that  en- 
thused about  the  amendment.  I  cannot 
say  it  is  something  I  would  have  spon- 
sored myself.  But  I  recognize  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  and  recognize  he  has 
been  working  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing the  bill  a  better  bill,  not  an  effort 
to  destroy  the  bill. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  put  in  a  lot  of 
time  developing  this  amendment.  He  is 
an  astute  lawyer,  a  good  lawyer,  and  he 
has  not  just  looked  at  it  in  a  summary 
manner.  He  has  dug  into  it;  he  studied 
the  law;  he  studied  case  law  and  he  has 
come  forward  with  this  amendment. 

I  make  no  bones  about  it.  I  think  I 
would  have  been  happier  without  the 
amendment.  But  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  not  trying  to  destroy  the  bill.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  bill.  In  his  opinion,  it 
makes  it  a  better  bill.  I  am  not  sure  I 
totally  agree  with  that. 

But  the  legislative  process  is  one  of 
give  and  take.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  comes  to  the  floor  and  knows  all 
the  answers  of  what  should  be  in  any 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  Prob- 
ably some  of  the  greatest  legislative 
matters  that  have  been  passed  in  this 
body  and  the  House,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
stitution's Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  just 
happen  because  one  man  or  one  woman 
proposed  it  and  everybody  stood  up  and 
applauded  it. 

I  recognized  we  have  here  the  efforts 
of  an  able,  conscientious  Member  of 
this  body.  I  feel  we  can  live  with  the 
amendment.  I  feel  it  will  continue  to 
protect  the  consumers  and  those  who 
want  to  buy  at  a  discount.  And  I  think 
he  feels  it  will  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  merchants  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  bill. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  my  concern  for 
the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  consum- 
ers. So  at  an  appropriate  point.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment,  it 
being  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  some  res- 
ervations. Until  such  time,  of  course, 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  accept  it.  I 
commend  him  for  the  diligent  effort  he 
made  in  this  respect.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  when  and  if  oth- 
ers in  this  body  see  fit  to  permit  me  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  simply  observe  that 
all  of  us  believe  in  a  competitive  Amer- 
ica. We  believe  strong  competition  is 
what  makes  this  country  a  winner.  I 
believe  with  these  amendments  we 
have  come  up  with  something  that  will 
help  make  America  stronger  through 
the  competition  that  has  been  so  help- 
ful to  us  in  the  past. 

I  yield,  Mr.  President. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEADLINE  FOR  THE  FILING  OF 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  REPORTS 

Financial  disclosure  reports  required 
by  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  and  Senate  Rule  34  must  be  filed 
no  later  than  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1991.  The  reports 
must  be  filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of 
Public  Records,  232  Hart  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20510.  The  Public 
Records  Office  will  be  open  from  8  a.m. 
until  6  p.m.  to  accept  these  filings. 
Written  acknowledgment  will  be  pro- 
vided automatically  for  Senators'  re- 
ports, and  upon  request,  for  staff  mem- 
bers. Any  written  request  for  an  exten- 
sion should  be  directed  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  220  Hart  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510. 

All  Senators'  reports  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  on  Friday, 
June  14.  Advance  requests  for  copies  of 
full  sets  of  100  Senators'  reports  are 
now  being  accepted  by  the  I*ublic 
Records  Office.  Any  questions  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  reports  of  their 
purchase  should  be  directed  to  that  of- 
fice (224-0322).  Questions  regarding  in- 
terpretation of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  should  be  directed  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  (224- 
2981). 


SENATOR       JOHN 
THEODORE         E. 


TRIBUTE  TO 
HEINZ  BY 
STEBBINS,  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  were  privileged  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral service  in  Pittsburgh  last  month 
for  our  colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
John  Heinz,  who  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
airplane  accident  on  April  4.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  tributes  at  the  service 
was  delivered  by  Theodore  E.  Stebbins, 
Jr..  a  lifelong  friend  of  Senator  Heinz 
who  is  the  John  Moors  Cabot  Curator 
of  American  Paintings  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

In  recent  weeks,  other  eloquent  trib- 
utes at  the  service  for  Senator  Heinz 
have  been  printed  in  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  appreciate  the  chance  to  see  Dr. 
Stebbins'  remarks  as  well,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Senator  John  Heinz  by  Theo- 
dore E.  Stebbins,  Jr..  Heinz  Memorial 
Chapel.  PrrrsBURGH,  April  10. 1991 
John  loved  this  beautiful  place,  the  Heinz 
Chapel.  I  remember  the  Joyous  day  that  he 
and  Teresa  were  married  here,  and  the  sad 
one  just  a  few  years  ago  when  John  spoke 
here  at  his  own  father's  funeral.  He  would 
have  been  so  proud  to  have  heard  Chris  and 
Andre  and  John  speak  today,  at  this  service, 
and  he  would  have  been  pleased  and  grateful 
that  all  of  you— inside  and  outside  the  chap- 
el— csane  here  to  honor  him  today. 

No  one  can  speak  for  all  the  friends  of 
John  Heinz;  we  are  too  many  and  too  varied 
for  that.  We  are  every  age  and  every  color; 
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Born  of  the  Sun.  they  travelled  a  short  while 
towards  the  sun.  and  left  the  vivid  air 
signed  with  their  honour." 
For  me,  as  for  so  many  of  you.  Jack  was  a 
perfect  friend.  He  had  a  fundamental  belief 
in  the  power  and  the  value  of  friendship,  and 
he  worked  at  his  friendships  as  he  worked  at 
everything  else,  with  energy  and  understand- 
ing. If  you  were  thoughtless  toward  him,  he 
would  forgive  it;  if  you  were  somehow  too 
busy,  he  would  write  or  phone;  if  you  were 
grieving,  he  would  comfort  you.  He  was  so 
generous  with  the  truly  important  cur- 
rencies, with  his  time  and  his  compassion. 
To  be  with  him  was  such  a  pleasure:  to  do 
even  the  most  mundane  errand  together  was 
a  joy.  His  energy,  his  cheerfulness,  his  love 
of  life,  were  contagious.  He  was  always  grow- 
ing, always  learning.  When  he  listened  to 
you  with  that  warm,  earnest  look,  you  felt  a 
special  light  shining  in  your  universe.  When 
John  first  saw  you,  he  would  welcome  you 
with  his  remarkable,  luminous  smile,  and  he 
said  goodbye  in  the  same  way. 

"Yes,  all  men  are  dust,  but  some  are  dust 
of  gold." 


;  tl  le  : 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRED  COL.  JAY 
ZEAMER,  JR. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  the  citizens  of  Or- 
ange, NJ,  in  paying  tribute  to  retired 
Col.  Jay  Zeamer,  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
war  veteran  and  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  On  May  31. 
1991,  he  will  be  honored  by  the  Orange 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  heroic 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Colonel  Zeamer  is  most  deserving  of 
this  tribute.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  at  the  age  of  2,  moved  to  Or- 
ange, NJ.  It  was  there  that  Colonel 
Zeamer  grew  into  young  manhood  and 
where  he  developed  the  values  and 
sense  of  patriotism  that  spurred  him  to 
acts  of  courage  and  heroism. 

On  June  16,  1943.  Colonel  Zeamer, 
then  a  captain  in  the  Air  Corps  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  demonstrated  his  outstand- 
ing bravery  by  volunteering  to  be  a 
pilot  on  a  bomber  airplane.  His  mission 
was  to  pilot  the  craft  in  order  to  photo- 
graph the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Buka, 
Solomon  Islands.  The  area  however, 
was  formidably  defended  and  as  his 
plane  mapped  out  the  region  his  crew 
observed  many  enemy  fighters  on  the 
field  and  many  of  them  taking  off. 
While  aware  of  the  immediate  danger. 
Colonel  Zeamer  continued  on  the  map- 
ping run  as  originally  ordered.  His 
dedication  persisted  even  as  his  bomber 
was  being  attacked.  In  the  ensuing  en- 
gagement. Colonel  Zeamer  sustained 
gunshot  wounds  in  both  arms  and  legs, 
one  leg  being  broken. 

Despite  his  severe  injuries  and  loss  of 
blood.  Colonel  Zeamer  was  able  to  ma- 
neuver his  airplane  so  skillfully  that 
he  was  able  to  fight  off  the  enemy  for 
40  minutes,  destroying  at  least  five 
hostile  airplanes;  one  of  which  was 
shot  down  by  Colonel  Zeamer  himself. 
After  the  courageous  air  fight,  he 
began  to  lapse  in  and  out  of  conscious- 
ness. He  turned  over  the  controls  but 
continued   to   exercise   command   and 


successfully  continued  to  direct  the 
flight  to  a  base  580  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  air  fight. 

To  this  day  retired  Colonel  Zeamer 
still  lives  with  the  shrapnel  that  he 
sustained  on  that  day.  He  is  truly  an 
American  hero. 

Loved  and  admired  by  family, 
friends,  and  colleagues,  it  is  an  honor 
to  recognize  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. I  join  in  extending  to  retired  Colo- 
nel Zeamer  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions as  he  is  honored  by  his  hometown 
of  Orange,  and  my  warmest  wishes  for 
good  health  and  happiness  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, May  3,  marked  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  The  Polish 
Constitution,  written  a  mere  2  years 
after  our  own  remarkable  Constitution 
was  adopted,  shares  many  traits  of  our 
own  Constitution.  Both  documents 
radically  reordered  the  status  quo  and 
have  served  as  models  for  every  govern- 
ment which  followed.  Both  were  prod- 
ucts of  the  Enlightenment,  launched  by 
Copernicus'  discovery  that  the  Earth 
revolved  around  the  Sun.  This  revela- 
tion led  to  an  intellectual  flowering 
which  continued  into  the  next  century. 
John  Locke  and  Charles  Montesquieu 
reshai)ed  the  theories  of  proper  and  ef- 
fective government  by  stressing  the 
limited  power  of  the  state  and  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man,  theories  put  into 
practice  in  both  our  Constitution  and 
the  Polish  Constitution. 

These  cherished  documents  embodied 
a  radical  concept,  that  government  de- 
rived its  power  from  the  people,  that 
the  people  are  the  true  monarchs.  Each 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  assembly.  Their  authors 
recognized  the  need  to  create  a  charter 
that  was  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to 
the  passage  of  time.  Both  documents 
applied  Montesquieu's  tenet  of  division 
with  bicameral  legislatures  with  the 
power  of  the  purse  resting  in  the  lower 
house.  Each  has  an  elaborate  set  of 
checks  and  balances  to  prevent  abuses 
of  power. 

These  sacred  docimients  capture  the 
potential  of  mankind  and  stand  as  bea- 
cons of  hopes  to  all.  Now,  200  years 
after  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
drafted,  the  dream  of  its  authors  are 
now  finally  being  realized.  This  strug- 
gle for  democracy  in  Poland  should 
stand  as  a  reminder  to  us  all  that 
merely  having  a  document  as  valuable 
as  our  Constitution  will  not  guarantee 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  must  jeal- 
ously guard  our  liberty;  it  is  a  fragile 
and  precious  gift  from  our  ancestors, 
entrusted  to  us  for  posterity.  We  have 
been  given  the  mandate  of  freedom.  We 
must  foster  democracy  throughout  the 
world  and  must  oppose  nondemocratic 
forces  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
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help  the  Polish  people,  and  all  others 
who  yearn  for  freedom,  realize  their 
goal  of  a  secure  democracy.  In  doing 
so,  we  secure  liberty  and  democracy  for 
our  own  children. 


COMMENDING  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  our  troops  for  their 
valor  and  their  sacrifice  in  the  gulf.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  single  out 
the  devotion  of  the  native  sons  and 
daughters  of  Massachusetts,  who  were 
represented  by  units  from  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  who  serve  in 
every  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  re- 
nown for  their  willingness  to  fight  for 
freedom;  from  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  the  sands  of  Kuwait,  they  have  will- 
ingly risked  their  lives  to  defend  the 
unalienable  rights  of  all.  Their  remains 
are  honored  in  every  local  cemetery 
and  in  every  farflung  corner  of  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  place  special  em- 
phjisis  on  the  valor  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  gulf.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  their  families  whose  lives  have 
been  shattered  by  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  these  brave 
men  and  women  who  embody  the  prom- 
ise of  America.  They  have  shown  us  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  through  their 
commitment  to  freedom,  honor,  and 
duty.  During  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
just  as  in  earlier  conflicts,  our  troops 
have  displayed  what  sets  America 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world:  Our 
love  for  freedom,  our  willingness  to  de- 
fend those  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  remarkable  idealism 
which  has  secured  our  position  as  the 
defender  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  world. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
valor,  accomplishment,  and  profes- 
sionalism of  our  troops  as  they  return 
home. 


REMEMBERING  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  John 
Heinz  shared  a  great  deal  with  every- 
one he  met.  He  gave  to  the  Senate,  to 
his  constituents,  to  his  country,  and 
especially  to  his  family.  I  never  knew 
him  not  to  enjoy  what  he  was  doing.  He 
had  a  special  zest  for  life. 

He  had  vigor  and  youth,  youth  that 
remained  even  after  20  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress.  He  approached  every- 
thing with  unending  youthful  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

He  had  charm,  good  looks,  and  a  fam- 
ily who  adored  him,  and  which  he  in 
turn  adored. 

And  yes,  he  had  family  wealth  and 
privilege — privilege  which  he  saw  only 
as  obligation  and  responsibility. 

John  Heinz  chose  to  dedicate  and  ul- 
timately give  his  life  to  serving  others. 


Sometimes,  regrettably,  the  Senate 
is  characterized  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive  clubs.  But  for  John 
Heinz,  who  could  have  belonged  to 
practically  any  club  anywhere  in  the 
world  he  wished,  it  was  anything  but  a 
club.  It  was  simply  a  vehicle  to  help 
people. 

Much  has  been  said  about  John 
Heinz's  dedication  to  children,  to  fami- 
lies, to  the  elderly,  to  the  unemployed, 
and  the  dispossessed.  In  truth,  John 
was  a  man  who  clearly  had  decided 
early  in  life  that  being  given  so  much, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  give  back 
even  more,  and  he  would  use  that  op- 
portunity to  be  a  force  for  remaking 
the  world  into  something  better  than  it 
had  been  before. 

Like  Robert  Kennedy  before  him, 
John  Heinz  identified  with  those  who 
had  not  been  given  all  his  advantages, 
and  insisted  that  a  way  be  found  to 
broaden  America's  promise  to  include 
the  dispossessed  and  those  in  need. 

On  the  Banking  Committee,  where 
we  served  together,  I  found  John  a 
thoughtful  and  caring  colleague,  open 
to  new  ideas  and  determined  to  find  a 
way  to  restore  integrity  to  our  Na- 
tion's financial  system.  Whether  fight- 
ing to  protect  children  from  having 
both  parents  taken  from  them  by  war, 
to  supporting  arms  control  measures 
aimed  at  making  the  world  safer,  John 
was  willing  to  take  risks  on  behalf  of 
what  he  believed  was  right. 

John's  style,  spirit,  and  commitment 
will  long  be  remembered  here  in  Wash- 
ington, at  home  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  heart  of  every  person  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  part  of  his 
graceful  life. 

At  the  memorial  ceremony  at  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  a  close  friend  of 
John's,  Sam  Grossman,  captured  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  the  essence  of 
John  Heinz.  With  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  his  comments  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tribute  Given  by  Samuel  M.  Grossman 
We  navigated  the  rugged  terrain  and  edged 
toward  the  highest  peak— 11,000  feet.  The 
bird  rose — then  flew  as  we  stood  and  gazed  at 
the  horizon. 
Unmatched  grandeur  in  every  direction. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  during  Easter  vaca- 
tion, we  prepared  for  what  was  to  be  one  of 
the  truly  perfect  powder  skiing  days  of  our 
lives  and,  for  the  next  six  hours,  we  carved 
tracks  in  mountains  of  pure  crystal,  beyond 
bright  snow.  Semi-Senior  Citizens— holler- 
ing, screaming,  laughing  like  high  school 
kids— with  unmitigated  joy.  Not  a  cloud 
standing  in  attendance,  crisp  climate  and 
champagne  powder  bubbling  around  our  faces 
with  every  turn.  At  the  end  of  one  spectacu- 
lar run.  Jack  smiled  his  hundred-mile  wide 
smile  and  said  to  me,  "Sambo— if  there's 
anything  better  than  this— I  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

So  for  almost  the  past  25  years,  as  time 
permitted.  Jack  and  I  skied  the  majestic 
Monashee  Range  of  the  Canadian  Rockies— 
not  exactly  terrain  for  the  faint  of  heart.  For 


Jack— just  a  walk  in  the  park.  We  traversed 
the  lovely,  rolling  back  country  of  the 
Sawtooths.  And  just  those  few  days  ago,  the 
beautiful  Ruby  Mountains  of  Nevada. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  who  understand 
the  exhilaration,  the  excitement  and  the  en- 
hancement of  this  experience.  Jack  gathered 
enormous  energy  from  the  elements.  A  few 
weeks  earlier,  Teresa  was  so  proud  (and  I  a 
little  jealous)  when  Jack  and  Chris  together 
won  the  Wells  Cup — a  unique  accomplish- 
ment considering  the  decidedly  tough  com- 
petition—1  might  add  Jack  beat  me  by  Vi 
second  at  which  time  our  11  year -old  son  ex- 
claimed "Jack  must  have  had  a  lousy  run. 
Dad.  "  The  last  three  days  of  our  Easter  vaca- 
tion, Teresa  skied  better,  and  enjoyed  It 
more  than  ever  and  for  the  last  day,  Teresa. 
Jack,  Peggy,  and  I  cruised  down  Baldy,  an- 
other one  of  those  special  days,  attempting 
to  avoid  our  collective  kids  who  were  bomb- 
ing down  the  hill  at  Mach  1,  enjoying  and 
laughing  and  Inwardly  capturing  the  beauty 
of  nature  In  all  its  shapes  and  fabulous  de- 
signs. 

Two  years  ago.  Jack  and  Teresa  restored  a 
lovely  old  English  barn  Into  a  beautiful 
home  on  the  Wood  River  in  Sun  Valley— A 
home  of  warmth  and  charm  and  love.  A  home 
of  quiet  dinners  by  the  fire,  great  wine,  won- 
derful conversation— usually  peppered  with 
biting  wit.  practical  jokes  and  absolute  total 
irreverence.  Amid  these  surroundings— these 
special  moments — Johnny.  Andre.  Chris,  Te- 
resa, and  Jack— together— beauty  and  seren- 
ity—the loveliness  of  a  small  mountain  com- 
munity where  they  could  see  the  world 
through  a  dazzling  prism  of  authentic  Imagi- 
nation. 

Jack  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  talent— 
that  of  totally  embracing  his  friends  with 
complete  love  and  loyalty,  bringing  them 
into  his  extended  family.  His  friends  became 
our  friends.  Our  pals— his  pals.  So  I  speak 
today  for  them,  (tho"  their  words  are  far  bet- 
ter than  mine) — We  uniquely  share  an  impen- 
etrable bond.  Jack  wrapped  his  arms  around 
us  all. 

Yesterday  was  for  you.  Jack. 

Today  and  tomorrow  is  for  dearest,  dearest 
Teresa  and  the  boys — especially  the  boys. 
It's  time  for  them  to  claim  their  inheritance. 

Johnny.  Andre,  and  Chris— how  fortunate 
you  are. 

From  your  Dad  comes  remarkable  courage, 
compassion,  and  unmatched  strength.  And 
from  your  Mom,  a  magnificence  of  goodness, 
and  depth  of  soul  .  .  .  delicate  and  giving. 
Teresa,  a  classic  silhouette  of  a  lady  in 
cameo. 

Everytime  Jack  picked  up  his  tennis  rac- 
quet, cast  his  fly  rod,  put  on  his  skis,  he  re- 
discovered the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

With  the  qualities  of  Renaissance,  your 
Dad  was  the  ultimate  outdoorsman,  a  fierce- 
ly competitive  sportsman,  a  great  and  gifted 
athlete— A  true  champion. 

He  was  a  man  to  match  the  majesty  of  the 
mountains  he  so  loved. 

This  is  Jack's  story. 

It  is  just  one  of  many. 

Nothing  is  missing. 

Everything  is  missing. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,243  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 
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continue  to  be  the  case  in  my  State  for 
some  time  into  the  future. 

As  we  continue  Small  Business  Week, 
I  rise  to  recognize  and  congratulate 
Robert  Moyer  and  the  other  State 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year  for 
their  distinguished  achievements. 


POULTRY  CREDIT  GUARANTEES 
FOR  SOVIET  TRADE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  request  to  extend 
additional  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
asked  for  another  $1.5  billion  on  top  of 
the  $1  billion  approved  in  the  original 
Jackson- Vanik  waiver. 

As  we  all  know,  they  are  desperate 
for  the  food.  The  political  situation 
there  is  very  uncertain.  We  are  rightly 
quite  dubious  of  the  actions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Central  Govern- 
ment. But  the  simple  and  unquestioned 
fact  that  the  people  need  the  food  in 
the  worst  way  seems  to  transcend 
other  political  questions  right  now. 

We  do  have  an  important  and  long- 
term  stake  in  the  future  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  want  more  stability  in  their 
reforms.  We  want  to  see  those  reforms 
move  ahead  in  a  more  orderly  process. 
Right  now  the  very  real  food  shortages 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  unlikely  to 
bring  anything  constructive  to  change 
in  that  country. 

If  the  administration  finds  that  this 
credit  extension  is  within  its  purview 
of  administering  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  programs  in  our  national 
interests,  if  we  come  to  an  agreement, 
I  would  urge  the  President  to  fashion  a 
package  that  fairly  represents  all  U.S. 
products. 

I  have  a  very  serious  concern  that  in 
$1  billion  in  credits  already  extended 
only  $25  million  of  that  has  been  for 
poultry  products. 

That  is  an  oversight  that  must  be 
corrected.  There  is  great  demand  for 
these  products  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  have  been  buying  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  12,000  metric  tons  of 
frozen  chicken  products  monthly  since 
1989.  Soviet  buyers  have  signed  a  frame 
agreement  to  purchase  a  total  of  200,000 
metric  tons  of  United  States  poultry 
products  in  1991. 

Those  transactions  cannot  take  place 
if  the  credit  is  not  made  available  for 
them.  The  Soviets  have  asked  for  200 
million  dollars  worth  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts to  meet  immediate  needs.  Given 
this  background,  I  think  the  poultry 
industry  has  made  a  very  reasonable 
request  in  asking  that  a  minimum  of 
$50  million,  in  any  additional  credits 
extended,  be  allocated  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

It  only  makes  good  business  sense  to 
sell  the  Soviets  what  they  want.  The 
administration  has  so  far  preferred  to 
sell  grain  almost  exclusively.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  selling  them  grain. 


but  we  need  a  more  balanced  package, 
that  includes  more  poultry,  pork,  beef, 
and  other  U.S.  export  products. 

In  fact,  it  is  better  for  our  own  econ- 
omy if  we  do  so.  Poultry  has  more 
value  added  than  grain.  When  we  sell 
poultry  we  are  stimulating  more  jobs 
in  production,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion. It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that 
those  chickens  are  fed  grain,  so  a 
healthy  poultry  industry  helps  support 
a  healthy  grain  industry.  Most  impor- 
tant for  the  Soviets,  these  value-added 
products  are  easily  converted  for  im- 
mediate use  by  the  consumer  allowing 
them  to  fulfill  more  rapidly  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  their  countrymen. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
expand  agricultural  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  let's  not  sacrifice  established 
export  markets.  Let's  develop  a  pack- 
age that  fairly  represents  all  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
telex  message  from  Alexander 
Krivenko,  president  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for- 
eign trade  firm  WO  Prodinatorg  to 
Simon  Chilewich,  president  of 
Chilewich  International  Corp.,  White 
Plains,  NY.  Chilewich  is  an  inter- 
national trading  company  involved  in 
agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  over  60  years  and  has  handled 
all  United  States  poultry  sales  to  date 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  telex  makes  the  point  that  our 
poultry  trade  with  the  Soviets  will  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  this  month 
unless  credit  is  available.  It  also  illus- 
trates the  want  and  need  of  the  Soviets 
to  purchase  United  States  poultry 
products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  telex  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs:  As  you  are  well  aware,  our  cur- 
rent poultry  pro-am  covered  under  the  GSM 
guarantee  prorram  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  May.  In  order  for  us  to  continue  the 
purchase  of  these  food  products,  further 
credit  will  be  required.  In  addition  to  leg 
quarters  being  an  excellent  nutritional 
value,  they  are  a  product  very  well  known  by 
Soviet  consumers  and  positively  identified 
with  United  States. 

We  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to 
increase  our  line  of  credit  under  GSM  so  that 
we  can  continue  this  program  which  we  feel 
is  beneficial  to  both  the  U.S.A.  poultry  and 
feedgrains  industries  as  well  as  an  important 
step  in  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  So- 
viet consumer. 
Regards, 

President  of  WO  Prodintorg  AJC. 
Krivenko. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
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report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed (20  U.S.C.  959(d)),  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

George  Bush. 
The  Whtte  House,  May  7, 1991. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SASSER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  unfavorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  137:  Joint  resolution  suspending 
certain  provisions  of  law  pursuant  to  section 
258(a)(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26:  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  support  a  new 
agreement  among  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Con- 
sultative Parties  which  would  provide  com- 
prehensive environmental  protection  of  Ant- 
arctica and  would  prohibit  indefinitely  com- 
mercial mineral  development  and  related  ac- 
tivities in  Antarctica. 

By  Mr.  BURDICac.  from  the  Commmittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Special  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  for  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress 
(Kept.  No.  102-55). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

William  G.  Curran.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development; 

Ann  Brown  Sloan,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing October  6. 1996; 

Henry  E.  Catto.  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 

Robert  B.  Zoellick,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs; 

Robert  B.  Zoellick,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund;  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  Richard  Thomas 
McCormack;  and  to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  (New  Position) 

David  Floyd  Lambertson.  of  Kansas,  a  ca- 
reer member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 


the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  David  Lambertson. 

Post:  Bangkok. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  $20.00.  10/3/90.  Harvey  Gantt,  N. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names  Jennifer 
Hall,  David  Hall  (Elizabeth,  W.),  Dan  Hall, 
none. 

4.  Parents  names  Alonzo  and  Ruth 
Lambertson,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names  (deceased),  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names  Bill  and 
Nancy  Lambertson,  Giles  and  Linda 
Lambertson,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names  Floy  and 
Peter  Shaeffer,  none. 

EX.  K,  88-1.  The  Convention  Concerning 
the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  (E^ec.  Rept. 
No.  102-7). 

Text  of  Resolution  of  Ratification 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor  (Convention  No.  105).  adopted  by  the 
International  X^bor  Conference  at  its  40th 
Session.  Geneva.  June  25.  1957,  subject  to  the 
following  understandings: 

1.  The  United  States  understands  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  Convention  No.  105, 
having  taken  into  account  the  conclusions 
and  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Exports  on 
the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Rec- 
ommendations existing  prior  to  ratification, 
which  conclusions  and  practice,  in  any 
event,  are  not  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States  and  have  no  force  and  effect  on  courts 
in  the  United  States:  and 

2.  The  United  States  understands  that  Con- 
vention No.  105  does  not  limit  the  contempt 
powers  of  courts  under  Federal  and  State 
law. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  987.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  to  improve  the  qualified  thrift 
lender  test,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 

S.  988.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promulgation 
of  a  model  building  code  to  enhance  recy- 
cling, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  989.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Cavalry  Forts  of 
the  Old  West:  The  Historic  Kansas  Frontier 
Forts  Study  Act  of  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  railroad   relocation   and   demonstration 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DDCON: 

S.  991.  A  bill  to  extend  the  effective  period 
of  a  production  Incentive  certificate;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  travel  and  relocation  ex- 
penses under  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
Jane  E.  Denne  of  Henderson.  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  child  care  centers  at  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  medical  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
S.  994.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Veterans  Hos- 
pice Benefit  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
working  families  by  providing  a  refundable 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  for  children  and  by  increasing 
the  earned  income  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  terminate  a  res- 
ervation of  use  and  occupancy  at  the  Buffalo 
National  River,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  Impose  duties  on  golf  carts 
Imported  from  South  Korea  equal  to  the  du- 
ties and  taxes  imposed  by  South  Korea  on 
golf  carts  manufactured  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr.  KAS- 
ten.  Mr.  DoMENici.  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee of  the  Federal  Financial  Institu- 
tions Examination  Council  from  requiring  or 
recommending  the  inclusion  of  an  experience 
requirement  in  a  State's  procedures  for  the 
licensing  of  real  estate  appraisers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURENBERGER): 

S.  999.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway 
Systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Ms.  MDCULSKI: 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  the 
Consolidation  and  Conversion  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratories  are 
available  for  consideration  before  any  action 
is  taken  to  close  or  realign  Department  of 
Defense  laboratories  pursuant  to  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integration  of 
women  in  the  development  process  in  devel- 
oping countries:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October   1991.   as   "National   Lock-In-Safety 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Robb): 
S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  27  through  August  2.  1991. 
as  "National  Invent  America!  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  iNOUYE.  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

HOLLINOS): 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  21.  1991,  as  "Korean 
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By  Mr.  Lj  lUTENBERG; 
S.  988.  A  bill  ,o  authorize  the  promul- 
gation of  a  mo  lei  building  code  to  en- 
hance recyclirg,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Publi  c  Works. 

THE  RECYCUNG  BUILDING  CODE  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  LAUTErteERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Recycling  Build- 


ing Code  Act  of  1991.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  model  construction 
standards  providing  suitable  space  for 
the  separation,  collection,  and  tem- 
porary storage  of  recycled  materials  in 
new  multiunit  and  multifamily  office 
and  residential  buildings. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  generating  more 
trash  than  ever  before.  Because  of  our 
imposing  national  waste  crisis,  recy- 
cling has  become  an  integral  part  of 
waste  management  programs  across 
the  Nation.  But  while  many  commu- 
nities are  beginning  recycling  pro- 
grams, most  local  building  codes  do  not 
currently  make  provisions  for  recy- 
cling systems  in  multiunit  and  multi- 
family  buildings. 

Every  multiunit  or  multifamily 
building  constructed  today  is  expected 
to  last  well  into  the  21st  century.  Most 
of  these  buildings  will  have  internal 
waste  management  systems  that  ad- 
dress the  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
1950's.  They  have  designs  that  made 
sense  when  their  purpose  was  to  re- 
move garbage  from  a  building  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  However,  these  de- 
signs, with  their  undersized  garbage 
rooms  and  their  single-chute  garbage 
disposal  systems,  become  serious  im- 
pediments to  the  implementation  of 
high-rise  source  separation  and 
multimaterial  recycling  programs.  By 
continuing  to  desigrn  and  build  out- 
dated waste  disposal  systems  in  these 
buildings,  developers  are  creating  a 
lasting  barrier  to  the  widespread  im- 
plementation of  recycling  programs. 

Recycling  programs  have  enormous 
potential  in  multiunit  and  multifamily 
buildings.  Because  these  buildings  gen- 
erate a  large  volume  of  recyclable  ma- 
terial in  a  small  amount  of  space,  it  is 
possible  to  recycle  in  an  efficient  and 
profitable  manner.  In  urban  areas,  ma- 
terials such  as  paper  accumulate 
quickly  in  large  office  buildings  and 
apartment  complexes.  Collection  can 
be  far  more  efficient  than  in  geographi- 
cally extended  curbside  collection. 

Unfortunately,  unique  obstacles 
confront  recycling  in  office  and  resi- 
dential multiunit  buildings  when  recy- 
cling systems  are  not  considered  in  the 
initial  building  design.  Because  the 
collection  of  recycling  materials  re- 
quires more  space  than  does  normal 
trash  collection,  many  efforts  to  imple- 
ment recycling  programs  are  hindered 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  space.  Lack  of 
collection  space  in  these  buildings  can 
make  it  impossible  to  recycle  bulk 
recyclables,  can  limit  the  types  of  ma- 
terials that  can  be  collected,  and  can 
make  large-scale  programs  unprofit- 
able. 

Without  some  basic  building  design 
characteristics,  recycling  in  multiunit 
and  multifajnily  buildings  may  prove 
unworkable.  Multiunit  buildings  must 
have  adequate  space  for  the  storage 
and  handling  of  recyclable  materials 
which  is  in  proximity  to  a  loading  dock 
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or  trash  area  that  is  easily  accessed  by 
a  scrap  dealer.  Sprinklers  must  be  in- 
stalled near  paper  storage  areas  to  re- 
duce fire  threats.  In  multiple  story 
buildings  recyclables  must  somehow 
get  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Build- 
ings such  as  rest  homes  or  apartment 
complexes,  with  their  characteristic 
long  narrow  hallways,  must  have  space 
for  collection  containers  that  do  not 
interfere  with  fire  exits  or  fire  regula- 
tions. 

That's  why  this  is  so  important.  It 
begins  the  process  of  planning  ahead.  It 
will  require  the  EPA  to  develop  model 
construction  standards  with  the  assist- 
ance of  organizations  involved  in  estab- 
lishing national  building  construction 
standards.  The  EPA  will  then  work  to 
ensure  that  authorities  which  regulate 
building  construction  within  States 
and  localities  adopt  the  Agency's 
model  standards. 

This  bill  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able for  new  Federal  buildings.  Al- 
though it  has  been  mandatory  since 
April  1976,  that  Federal  facilities  with 
more  than  100  office  workers  separate 
high-grade  paper  from  other  wastes  for 
recycling,  a  GAO  report  released  in  De- 
cember of  1989  showed  that  very  few 
Federal  agencies  are  actually  recy- 
cling. The  report  pointed  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  storage  space  as  one  of  the 
problems  impeding  compliance.  This 
bill  would  require  that  all  new  Federal 
buildings  and  public  housing  comply 
with  the  EPA  standards.  Because  of  the 
design  changes,  recycling  will  be  more 
profitable  and  more  feasible  in  these 
new  buildings. 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Recycling  Coalition,  which 
represents  organizations  implementing 
recycling  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  bill  responds  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  coalition  this  past  De- 
cember. 

The  coalition's  support  is  not  sur- 
prising. State  and  local  governments 
are  recognizing  the  problem  of  recy- 
cling in  buildings.  Santa  Monica,  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  have  already 
changed  their  building  codes  for 
multitenant  residences  and  offices  for 
this  reason.  The  Santa  Monica  ordi- 
nance requires  an  on-site  recycling 
space  standard  for  all  new  residential 
and  commercial  buildings.  Residential 
buildings  of  over  10  units  are  required 
to  have  100  square  feet  for  the  first  10 
units  and  5  square  feet  for  each  addi- 
tional unit  while  commercial  buildings 
over  10,000  square  feet  are  required  to 
have  100  square  feet.  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota has  recently  amended  the  State 
building  code  to  require  suitable  space 
for  the  separation,  collection,  and  tem- 
porary storage  of  recyclable  materials 
within  new  or  significantly  modeled 
buildings,  and  has  a  task  force  that  is 
presently  developing  standards  for  this 
suitable  space  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  make 
strides  toward  mitigating  our  present 
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solid  waste  disposal  problems,  we  must 
plan  ahead.  Buildings  built  today  with 
outdated  waste  disposal  systems  will 
impede  our  progress  in  recycling  to- 
morrow. This  legislation  will  help  en- 
sure that  we  construct  buildings  with 
recycling  in  mind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  a  letter  of  sup- 
port from  the  National  Recycling  Coa- 
lition, and  the  coalition's  resolution  on 
recycling  in  buildings  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

S.  988 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Recycling  Building:  Code  Act  of 
1991. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that^ 

(1)  Communities  are  establishing  recycling 
programs  to  manage  their  solid  waste  which 
recognize  the  need  to  include  materials  gen- 
erated multi-family  and  multi-unit  build- 
ings. 

(2)  Residences,  office,  retail,  and  institu- 
tional multi-family  and  multi-unit  buildings 
pose  unique  obstacles  in  the  implementation 
of  and  compliance  with  local  recycling  ef- 
forts in  densely  populated  urban  areas  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  issues  of  storage 
space,  access,  enforcement  and  education. 

(3)  Most  local  building  codes  do  not  cur- 
rently make  provisions  for  recycling  sys- 
tems. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  foster 
efforts  to  revise  building  codes  to  provide  for 
recycling  and  should  play  a  leadership  role 
In  implementing  such  building  codes. 

SEC.  3.  RECYCLING  BUILDING  CODE 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  4011.  Recycling  building  Code.— 

"(a)  MODEL  Construction  Standard.— (i) 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  develop  model  construction 
standards  providing  suitable  space  for  the 
separation,  collection  and  temporary  storage 
of  material  for  recycling  in  new  building 
construction  and  major  renovation  of  multi- 
family  and  commercial  developments. 

"(2)  Such  standards  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  safety,  health,  and  well-being  of 
building  occupants  and  shall  provide  for  re- 
cycling as  an  Integral  component  of  the 
building's  waste  management  systems. 

"(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
these  standards  should  be  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  organizations  involved  in  estab- 
lishing national  building  construction  stand- 
ards and  with  authorities  which  regulate 
building  construction  within  states  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  within  states. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  make  a  draft 
of  the  document  containing  the  model  stand- 
ards available  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall  make  final 
model  standards  and  techniques  available  to 
the  public  within  two  years  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  work  to  en- 
sure that  organizations  responsible  for  devel- 
oping national  model  building  codes,  and  au- 


thorities which  regulate  building  construc- 
tion within  States  or  political  subdivisions 
within  States,  adopt  the  Agency's  model 
standards. 

•'(b)  Federal  Buildings.— The  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  adopt  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  Federal  building  or  any 
new  building  built  with  federal  financial  as- 
sistance meets  or  exceeds  the  requirements 
of  the  recycling  construction  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Public  Housing.— Effective  three  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  adopt  such  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  any  newly  constructed 
public  housing  units  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  the  recycling  construction 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Construction  of  Provisions  As  Not 
Prohibiting  More  Stringent  State  or  Local 
Requirements.- Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  or  interpreted  as  preempting  a 
State  or  Locality  from  establishing  any  li- 
ability or  more  stringent  requirements  with 
respect  to  construction  standards  for  recy- 
cling. 

National  Recycling  CoALrrioN,  Inc., 

Washington.  DC,  April  9, 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  The  National 
Recycling  Coalition  is  pleased  to  learn  of 
your  interest  in  the  subject  of  a  model  build- 
ing code  which  can  enhance  community  re- 
cycling efforts.  In  1990,  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors adopted  a  Policy  Resolution  calling  for 
enactment  of  new  building  codes  consistent 
with  local  recycling  programs.  The  language 
of  "The  Recycling  Building  Code  Act  of  1991" 
embraces  in  proposed  legislation  an  impor- 
tant solution  to  the  problem  NRC's  Policy 
Resolution  addresses. 

NRC's  membership  consists  of  the  people 
on  the  front  line  in  implementing  recycling 
programs  at  the  city,  county,  state,  national 
and  international  levels.  In  areas  with  high 
density  real  estate  development,  whether  it 
be  homes,  stores,  institutions  or  offices,  our 
members  are  challenged  to  find  workable  ap- 
proaches for  recycling  programs  based  on 
collection  of  separated  recyclables.  It  will  be 
a  great  aid  in  achieving  our  ever-increasing 
recycling  goals  if  we  can  act  now  to  create 
building  codes  that  allow  for  improved  ac- 
cess and  storage  in  high-density  structures. 

NRC  agrees  with  your  approach:  federal 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  not  be 
overly  specific.  Local  materials  markets, 
waste  generation  patterns,  collection  provid- 
ers (public  vs.  private),  and  collection  mate- 
rials and  services  will  vary. 

We  are  enclosing  a  number  of  recent  re- 
ports that  detail  both  the  promise  and  the 
obstacles  associated  with  recycling  in  high- 
density  structures.  We  think  these  reports 
demonstrate  the  need  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Lack  of  storage  space  is  continually 
identified  as  an  obstacle,  whether  the  would- 
be  recyclers  are  located  in  a  federal  office 
building,  an  urban  apartment  building  or  a 
college  dormitory.  The  barrier  to  greater 
participation  is  storage. 

Two  subject  that  are  not  directly  consid- 
ered in  the  bill  are  1)  existing  structures  and 
2)  current  pro-recycling  building  codes. 
While  we  recognize  that  making  the  transi- 
tion to  a  more  recycling-friendly  accommo- 
dation in  an  existing  building  poses  different 
issues  than  designing  for  the  future,  NRC 
would    be    pleased   to   work    with   building 


owner  associations  and  the  engineering  and 
architectural  community  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  what  improvements  can  be  achieved 
when  renovating. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
aid  recycling,  we  anticipate  that  you  would 
be  receptive  to  the  idea  of  adding  legislative 
language  that  would  allow  governmental 
units  to  adopt  codes  with  an  even  more  posi- 
tive effect  on  recycling  than  the  model  de- 
veloped federally.  That  is,  the  federal  model 
code  would  not  preempt  a  more  recycling- 
oriented  local  code. 

We  strongly  encourage  you  to  go  forward 
with  legislation  addressing  the  need  for  new 
building  codes  that  enhance  recycling.  The 
Recycling  Advisory  Council  (Sponsored  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
administered  by  NRC)  and  various  other 
solid  waste  advisory  boards  are  considering 
the  need  for  building  code  revisions  to  pro- 
mote recycling. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  building  codes  to  recy- 
cling. 

Sincerely, 

Debra  R.  Levin, 
Chairman.  NRC  Policy  Committee. 

NRC  Resolution  on  Building  Codes  and 
Recycung  Provisions 

Whereas,  recycling  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing an  integral  component  of  the  nation's 
waste  management  system:  and 

Whereas,  communities  are  particularly  af- 
fected by  the  waste  disposal  crisis:  and 

Whereas,  many  communities  have  enacted 
or  are  considering  the  enactment  of  recy- 
cling programs  to  help  offset  their  disposal 
crisis;  and 

Whereas,  residences,  conrmiercial  (public  & 
private)  and  institutional  multi-family  & 
multi-unit  buildings  pose  unique  obstacles  in 
the  implementation  of  and  compliance  with 
local  recycling  efforts  in  densely  populated 
urban  areas  including  but  not  limited  to  is- 
sues of  storage  space,  access,  enforcement 
and  education;  and 

Whereas,  most  local  building  codes  do  not 
currently  make  provisions  for  recycling  sys- 
tems; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  National  Recycling  Coalition 
that  municipal  governments  should  direct 
and  assist  their  Building  Departments  to  de- 
velop codes  and  guidelines  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  recycling  programs  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  safety,  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  building's  residents; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  local  building 
codes  should  require  new  building  construc- 
tion and  major  renovations  to  explicitly  pro- 
vide for  recycling  systems  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  building's  waste  manage- 
ment system;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  specific  build- 
ing codes  be  developed  jointly  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies  administering  local  recycling 
programs  and  by  all  other  pertinent  local 
agencies  to  ensure  that  specific  require- 
ments of  building  codes  are  consistent  with 
local  recycling  programs  and  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  health  and  safety  of 
building  residents  in  their  implementation; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  national 
Uniform  Buidling  Code  should  be  modified  to 
conform  with  these  considerations.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  study  of 
eight  frontier  cavalry  forts  in  Kansas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 
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cavalry  forts.  These  properties  are  na- 
tional assets,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  ensure  not  only  their  proper  preser- 
vation but  their  proper  historic  inter- 
pretation of  our  frontier  past. 

During  the  days  of  the  frontier,  these 
forts  did  not  exist  in  isolation.  They 
were  part  of  the  network  of  military 
installations  stretching  throughout  the 
West,  joined  by  a  web  of  little-known 
military  trails.  Yet  today,  we  too  often 
are  preserving  them  in  isolation. 
Taken  alone,  the  histories  of  each  of 
these  forts  are  merely  a  collection  of 
local  stories.  But  taken  in  aggregate, 
they  form  the  story  of  the  American 
West.  I  believe  that  story  constitutes  a 
compelling  national  interest  in  com- 
prehensive preservation  of  these  fron- 
tier forts. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  1-year 
study  of  these  cavalry  forts.  The  study 
would  determine  how  best  to  collec- 
tively preserve  these  historic  prop- 
erties, as  well  as  how  best  to  proceed 
with  efforts  to  communicate  their 
common  role  in  the  overall  story  of  our 
19th  century  frontier  history. 

This  study  would  focus  on  eight  im- 
portant frontier  cavalry  forts.  These 
eight  forts  encompass  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  West  on  the  Great 
Plains: 

Fort  Dodge  served  to  protect  travel- 
ers on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It  occupied 
a  key  location  at  the  intersection  of 
the  overland  and  river  routes  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  between  two  points 
where  Indians  frequently  crossed  the 
Arkansas  River.  It  was  occupied  from 
1865  until  1882. 

Fort  Hays  guarded  employees  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  as  it  reached 
westward.  This  fort  recently  received 
national  attention  in  the  Academy 
Award  winning  film  "Dances  with 
Wolves."  Those  of  you  who  saw  the 
movie  will  recall  that  Kevin  Costner 
was  assigned  to  Fort  Hays  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  but  was  quickly  banished 
to  a  lone  outpost  on  the  plains  by  a  de- 
ranged and  vindictive  general.  It  was 
active  from  1866  until  1889. 

Fort  Harker  initially  offered  protec- 
tion to  frontier  settlements  and  later 
protected  construction  crews  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  In  1867.  the 
fort  hosted  a  3-day  peace  conference  at- 
tended by  the  leading  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  most  of  the  Great  Plains  tribes, 
army  generals,  and  top  railroad  offi- 
cials. Unfortunately,  the  conference 
did  not  end  the  hostilities.  The  original 
fort  guardhouse  still  stands  where  the 
great  chief  Satanta  was  once  held.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Satanta  was  not 
held  too  long  at  the  fort.  He  somehow 
managed  to  escape  by  removing  two  of 
the  steel  bars  covering  the  guardhouse 
window.  As  a  tribute  to  Satanta.  the 
bars,  to  this  day.  have  never  been  re- 
placed. 

Fort  Lamed  was  one  of  a  series  of 
forts  built   to   protect   the   Santa  Fe 


Trail.  In  addition,  it  served  for  several 
years  as  the  agency  for  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Indians.  In  1868.  the  U.S. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  met 
at  the  fort  with  Indian  Agent  E.  W. 
Wyncoop  to  confer  about  the  terms  of 
the  historic  Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
It  was  active  from  1859  until  1878. 

Fort  Wallace  was  the  center  of  the 
hostilities  between  the  native  Indians 
and  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  mid-1860's. 
The  vivid  descriptions  of  the  battles 
which  took  place  there  were  published 
in  Harper's  Weekly  and  focused  the  Na- 
tion's attention  on  the  conflict.  The 
fort  served  as  host  to  the  7th  Cavalry 
and  the  5th  Cavalry. 

Fort  Scott  was  designed  to  protect 
the  military  road  between  Fort  Gibson, 
OK,  and  Fort  Leavenworth.  For  several 
years,  this  road  marked  the  western- 
most limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
fort  was  used  by  the  dragoons  in  the 
Mexican  War,  played  an  active  role  in 
the  Civil  War.  as  well  as  the  frontier 
cavalry  expeditions  that  followed. 

Fort  Riley  served  as  headquarters  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  and  later  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army's  horse  cavalry 
until  it  was  dismantled  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  which  is  the  old- 
est post  established  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  the  general  depot  from  which  all 
supplies  were  sent  to  other  frontier 
military  forts. 

I  believe  there  is  growing  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  West^the  true 
history,  not  merely  the  caricatures  so 
prevalent  in  popular  culture.  Renewed 
interest  in  the  Old  West  has  brought 
sharp  increases  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors not  only  from  other  States  but 
from  other  nations  as  well.  Most  of 
these  visitors  are  interested  in  the 
frontier  heritage  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  I  believe  we  can  develop  that  herit- 
age by  unifying  the  fragments  of  his- 
tory we  have  preserved. 

State  efforts  already  are  underway. 
Local  efforts  are  underway.  But  I  be- 
lieve protecting  and  highlighting  these 
relics  of  our  past  can  best  be  accom- 
plished through  cooperative  efforts  of 
National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  private  citizens. 
Many  caring  people,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Great  Plains,  al- 
ready have  the  vision  and  desire  to 
build  an  historic  network.  This  study 
would  provide  them  a  blueprint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  entered 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cavalry 
Forts  of  the  Old  West:  The  Historic  Kansas 
Frontier  Forts  Study  Act  of  1991." 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Many  of  the  historic  frontier  cavalry 
forts  in  Kansas  have  been  preserved  to  var- 
ious decrees  through  private,  state,  and  fed- 
eral initiatives  and  are  now  national  treas- 
ures; and 

(2)  These  historic  frontier  cavalry  forts 
should  not  be  viewed  as  isolated  treasures 
but,  rather,  as  a  comprehensive  network  of 
military  installations  which  collectively  tell 
the  history,  folklore,  legend,  controversies, 
hardships,  and  turmoil  associated  with  the 
Old  West;  and 

(3)  In  light  of  the  vast  potential  these  his- 
toric frontier  cavalry  forts  collectively 
present  in  terms  of  providing  a  better  and 
more  accurate  interpretation  and  under- 
standing regarding  the  American  frontier 
and  the  Old  West,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, through  a  comprehensive  study,  the 
appropriate  means  to  restore  and  interpret 
these  sites  not  only  individually  but  also  as 
a  collective  and  coherent  historical  network. 
SEC.  3.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  AND   THE    NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
following  historic  frontier  cavalry  forts  in 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

(1)  Fort  Dodge; 

(2)  Fort  Marker; 

(3)  Fort  Hays; 

(4)  Fort  Larned; 

(5)  Fort  Leavenworth; 

(6)  Fort  Riley; 

(7)  Fort  Scott; 

(8)  Fort  Wallace. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  that  funds  are  made  available  for 
the  study  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  the  study  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(c)  Study  Content.— The  study  shall  de- 
velop alternative  means  of  collectively  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  the  forts  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  including— 

(1)  The  study  of  restoring  or  recreating 
damaged  or  lost  historic  period  properties  on 
the  fort  sites; 

(2)  The  feasibility  of  establishing  collective 
tours  which  may  encompass  common  themes 
and  link  appropriate  sites; 

(3)  The  study  of  related  historic  properties, 
accessible  to  the  public  that  could  also  con- 
tribute or  better  link  the  sites  and  common 
themes;  and 

(4)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

SEC.  4.  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  a  railroad  relocation  and  dem- 
onstration program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

RAILROAD  RELOCATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reauthorize    the    Railroad    Relocation 


Demonstration  Program.  First  author- 
ized in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  this  program  was  created  to  elimi- 
nate particularly  dangerous  rail-high- 
way grade  crossings  in  19  cities  across 
the  United  States. 

Many  American  communities  origi- 
nally developed  around  early  rail  cor- 
ridors. As  communities  grew,  these  rail 
corridors  often  became  liabilities,  hin- 
dering vehicular  traffic,  stymieing  the 
delivery  of  goods,  obstructing  emer- 
gency vehicles,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances, causing  death  and  injury. 

Of  the  original  19  projects,  many 
have  been  completed  and  only  four  re- 
main active  today.  These  projects  are 
located  in  the  communities  of  Lafay- 
ette, IN;  Brownsville,  TX;  Augusta.  GA: 
and  Springfield,  IL. 

In  Lafayette,  significant  portions  of 
the  Lafayette  Railroad  Relocation 
Project  are  under  construction  at  this 
time.  Phase  one  of  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, phase  two  is  under  construction 
and  phase  3  and  4  are  soon  to  begin 
construction.  Only  phase  5  remains. 
Upon  completion,  this  project  will 
eliminate  24  rail/highway  grade  cross- 
ings which  have  killed  and  injured  a 
number  of  my  constituents  over  the 
years.  One  only  has  to  drive  down  Fifth 
Street  and  confront  an  Amtrak  loco- 
motive head-on  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  completing  this  project. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  will 
simply  extend  the  existing  program, 
which  expires  on  September  30,  for  an 
additional  5-year  period  with  no 
changes  in  its  structure  or  authoriza- 
tion levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  legislation 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  990 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  RAILROAD  RELOCATION 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  163(p)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "and  1991."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996,   . 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991.» 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  extend  the  effective 
period  of  a  production  incentive  certifi- 
cate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXPIRATION  DATE  ON  A 
PRODUCTION  INCENTIVE  CERTIFICATE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  bill.  It  merely  sissists  a 
small  Illinois  company  which  was  se- 
verely damaged  during  Hurricane 
Hugo.    Because    of    damage    sustained 


from  Hurricane  Hugo,  Hampden  Watch 
Co.  was  unable  to  use  their  certificate 
exempting  them  from  duties  on  certain 
watch  parts. 

These  production  incentive  certifi- 
cates are  designed  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican businesses  to  set  up  operations  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  to  offset 
the  cost  of  doing  this  by  exempting 
them  from  certain  duties. 

According  to  the  International  Trade 
Administration  [ITA],  which  imple- 
ments the  program,  Hampden  Watch 
Co.  was  issued  a  production  incentive 
certificate  for  1989.  However,  because  of 
damage  sustained  from  Hurricane 
Hugo,  Hampden  Watch  Co.  failed  to  use 
that  certificate.  The  certificate  was 
worth  approximately  $130,000. 

I  realize  this  is  a  small  amount,  but 
it  is  vital  to  this  small  Illinois  com- 
pany. Hampden  cannot  continue  oper- 
ations without  the  small  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  production  incentive 
certificates.  The  funds  had  already 
been  budgeted  by  the  ITA  to  be  used  by 
Hampden.  Hampden  simply  was  unable 
to  use  it,  because  of  damage  sustained 
by  Hurricane  Hugo. 

Hampden's  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
since  its  establishment  there  is  a 
record  to  be  noted  and  appreciated 
both  by  the  insular  and  Federal  gov- 
errunents.  According  to  Hampden,  they 
account  for  10  percent  of  the  watch  in- 
dustry employment  in  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion has  the  authority  to  issue  these 
certificates  and  has  been  very  helpful 
in  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  the  ITA 
has  not  been  granted  the  administra- 
tive discretion  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  in  case  of  a  natural  disaster. 

This  bill  simply  allows  Hampden  to 
receive  the  duty  exemption  that  was 
granted  to  them.  I  think  we  have  a 
good  case  for  extending  the  expiration 
date  in  these  special  circumstances. 
The  bill  would  do  this  on  a  one  time 
only  basis.  This  extension  simply  al- 
lows Hampden  to  make  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate as  both  the  Government  and 
the  company  intended. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  meritorious 
bill.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoios  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  991 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  PRODUCTION  INCEN- 
TIVE CERTIFICATE. 

The  production  incentive  certificate,  num- 
ber PIC-EV-89,  issued  JolnUy  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Hampden  Watch  Company, 
Inc..  pursuant  to  paragraph  (h)(1)(B)  of  Addi- 
tional U.S.  Note  5  to  Chapter  91  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
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when  Ms.  Denne  was 

the  EPA  offered  her  a 

Vegas,  NV.  The  EPA 

a  manpower  shortage 

silver  state  and  asked 

consider   the   appoint- 


offer,  Ms.  Denne  was 
personnel    that    she 
nibursed   in   full   for   her 
movjing  expenses.  This  mis- 
reiterated  in  the  trav- 
that  the  EPA  issued  to 


situation  without  the  help  of  Congress; 
according  to  current  law,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  permit  this  re- 
imbursement. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ap- 
pealed to  this  body  for  help,  rec- 
ommending that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  correct  this  injustice.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time.  Mr.  President, 
to  submit  the  letter  written  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  RECORD. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  take 
speedy  action  on  this  legislation.  Ms. 
Denne  has  acted  in  good  faith,  and  now 
we  should  act  in  good  conscience.  Let 
my  colleagues  and  I  relieve  Ms.  Denne 
of  this  undeserved  debt. 

At  this  time,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  the  administra- 
tion of  sections  5724  and  5724a  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Jane  E.  Denne  of  Henderson. 
Nevada  is  deemed  to  be  an  employee  trans- 
ferred by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  from  one  official  station  to  another 
for  permanent  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  without  a  break  in  service  for 
travel  by  such  employee  from  Lawrence, 
Kansas  to  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  in  December 
1986.» 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  care  centers  at  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  AT  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, S.  993.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  child  care  centers  at 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  submitted  this  legislation 
by  letter  dated  April  12,  1991,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing— so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of,  as 
well  as  any  amendment  to,  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  April  12,  1991,  transmittal  let- 
ter and  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec  2.  Section  4209(c)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(2)  may  convert  space  furnished  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  use  as  the 
child  care  center  without  reimbursement;". 

(b)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  may  provide,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
other  items  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  center,  including  furniture,  office  ma- 
chines and  equipment,  and  telephone  service, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  furnish  basic 
telephone  service  and  surplus  furniture  and 
equipment  without  reimbursement;". 

(c)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  (4).  (5),  and  (6),  respectively. 

ANALYSIS  OF  Bill 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  4209  of 
title  38.  which  authorizes  VA  to  establish, 
under  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service,  child 
care  centers  at  VA  medical  centers.  It  would 
specifically  amend  subsection  (c)  to  author- 
ize medical  centers  to  convert  space  at  their 
facility  for  child  care  purposes  without  re- 
quiring reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  con- 
version from  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service. 
This  provision  would  cost  an  estimated  $1.2 
million  a  year  for  a  5-year  cost  of  $6  million. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  April  2, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  president.  There  is  transmitted 
herewith,  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  care  centers  at  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  facilities."  We 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment. 

This  draft  bill  would  facilitate  efforts  to 
establish  child  care  centers  at  VA  medical 
facilities.  The  availability  of  child  care  serv- 
ices at  our  medical  centers  is  important,  par- 
ticularly in  recruiting  and  retaining  quali- 
fied medical  personnel.  Congress  provided 
the  Secretary  with  authority  in  Public  Law 
No.  100-322  to  establish  child  care  centers  at 
VA  facilities  through  the  Veterans  Canteen 
Service.  This  law  directs  VA  to  provide  the 
Veterans  Canteen  Service  with  existing 
space  in  VA  facilities  for  use  as  child  care 
centers  and  to  give  those  centers  custodial 
support,  utilities,  and  certain  services  and 
amenities  needed  for  the  children's  health 
and  safety. 

VA  facilities  may  also  pay  the  costs  of  con- 
verting the  space  into  a  child  care  center, 
but  the  Canteen  Service  must  reimburse  the 
facility  for  the  cost  of  the  conversion.  This 
reimbursement  may  not  be  repaid  over  a 
multi-year  jieriod.  This  would  be  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  because  it  may  talce  a  long 
time  for  the  Canteen  Service  to  recoup  this 
expense  from  the  revenues  it  receives  in  pro- 
viding child  care.  As  a  result,  the  Canteen 
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Service's  ability  to  establish  child  care  cen- 
ters would  be  severely  limited. 

This  proposal  would  help  alleviate  this 
problem  by  permitting'  medical  centers  to 
pay  for  the  conversion  costs  without  requir- 
ing Canteen  Service  reimbursement.  Permit- 
ting medical  centers  to  fund  these  conver- 
sions would  greatly  enhance  VA's  ability  to 
establish  child  care  centers. 

VA  estimates  that  the  cost  of  conversions 
would  be  between  $50,000  and  $400,000  per  cen- 
ter if  they  are  to  meet  the  State  and  local 
child  care  standards,  as  required  by  law. 
Based  on  the  renovation  of  ten  VA  facilities 
per  year,  we  estimate  the  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion to  be  $1.2  million  a  year,  for  a  five-year 
estimated  cost  of  $6  million. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the.'e  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  994.  A  bill  to  establish  a  hospice 
care  pilot  program  for  terminally  ill 
veterans;  to  the  Conrimittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

VETTERANS  HOSPICE  CARE  BENEFIT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pice Care  Benefit  Act  of  1991.  This  is 
the  companion  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  May  3.  by  Con- 
gressman DORGAN. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
hospice  care  pilot  program  for  termi- 
nally ill  veterans.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  establish  a  hospice  care  pilot 
program  consisting  of  at  least  30  pilot 
projects  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  making  hospice  benefits 
available  to  terminally  ill  veterans. 
The  benefit  would  be  provided  through 
a  contractual  relationship  between  the 
VA  and  existing  Medicare  certified  hos- 
pice providers. 

Hospice  care  is  a  critical  benefit  for 
the  terminally  ill.  It  is  unfortunate 
when  a  veteran  is  diagnosed  with  a  ter- 
minal illness.  It  is  more  unfortunate, 
however,  when  he  or  she  does  not  have 
the  option  of  receiving  care  in  their 
final  days  at  home,  surrounded  by 
loved  ones  in  familiar  surroundings. 
The  hospice  program  hats  been  an  in- 
valuable benefit  for  our  Nation's  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  Yet,  currently,  it  is 
not  available  to  those  who  have  sac- 
rificed in  service  to  their  country — our 
Nation's  veterans.  This  bill  will  change 
that. 

Not  only  does  the  hospice  program 
provide  patients  with  a  quality  alter- 
native to  institutionalized  care,  it  does 
so  in  a  cost  effective  manner.  Institu- 
tionally provided  care  is  very  expen- 
sive— whether  it  is  provided  in  a  pri- 
vate sector,  community  or  veterans  fa- 
cility. What  I  have  found  is  that  peo- 
ple, whenever  possible,  prefer  to  re- 
ceive care  at  home  as  opposed  to  in  an 
institution.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
VA  to  explore  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  provide  our  Nation's  vet- 


erans with  the  same  access  to  this  crit- 
ical benefit  as  is  provided  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

Several  major  veterans  organiza- 
tions— the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  An^erica,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  'nave  long 
been  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  hos- 
pice program  in  the  VA.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  keys  to  make  that 
dream  a  reality.  I  firmly  believe  that 
putting  a  hospice  benefit  in  place  for 
the  VA  will  not  only  enhance  the  re- 
maining days  of  terminally  ill  veterans 
and  their  families,  but  that  the  VA  sys- 
tem will  benefit  in  the  long  run.  I  am 
confident  that  this  experiment  will  be 
a  success  and  that,  if  this  legislation  is 
adopted,  we  will  soon  see  the  VA  able 
to  offer  all  terminally  ill  veterans  a 
hospice  benefit — just  as  Medicare  cur- 
rently does  for  its  beneficiaries. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  there  may  be  alter- 
native approaches  to  ensuring  that  our 
Nation's  veterans  have  access  to  hos- 
pice care.  While  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  also  wish  to  see  terminally  ill  vet- 
erans eligible  for  hospice  care,  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  And,  it  is  with  that 
intention  that  I  offer  this  legislation 
today.  It  is  time  that  we  start  provid- 
ing our  Nation's  veterans  with  access 
to  this  critical  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  examine  this  bill  and  con- 
sider joining  in  the  effort  to  ensure 
that  our  Nation's  terminally  ill  veter- 
ans have  access  to  hospice  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.994 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TITLE. 

This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Veterans 
Hospice  Benefit  Act  of  1991. 

SEC.  2.  PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  HOSPICE  CARE  FOR 
TERMINALLY  ILL  VETERAN& 

(a)  AUTHORITi'  FOR  PROGRAM.— 

(1)  At  not  less  than  30  Department  facili- 
ties, the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
conduct  a  pilot  program  to  provide  hospice 
care  to  veterans  to  whom  the  Secretary  is 
furnishing  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  under  Section  610  or  section  620  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  con- 
tracts with  entities  that  are  hospice  pro- 
grams for  purposes  of  title  XVHI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  that  are  non-Depart- 
ment facilities. 

(3)  In  selecting  Department  facilities  for 
participation  in  the  pilot  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take 


into  account  the  need  to  provide  access  to 
hospice  care  under  the  program  for  veterans 
receiving  hospital  care  or  nursing  home  care 
from  the  Secretary  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  in  various  geographic  regions  of  the 
United  States, 
(b)  Duration  of  Care.— 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  hospice 
care  to  an  individual  under  the  progam  au- 
thorized by  this  section  only  during  two  pe- 
riods of  90  days  each,  a  subsequent  period  of 
30  days,  and  a  subsequent  extension  period 
during  the  individual's  lifetime  and  only, 
with  respect  to  each  such  period,  if— 

(A)  the  individual  makes  an  election  under 
this  paragraph  to  receive  hospice  care  pro- 
vided by.  or  under  arrangements  made  by.  a 
particular  hospice  program  instead  of  cer- 
tain other  benefits  under  chapter  17  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  hospice  care  provided  to 
an  individual— 

(i)  in  the  first  90-day  period,  the  Secretary 
(acting  through  a  physician  employed  by  or 
under  contract  to  the  Secretary)  and  the 
medical  director  (or  physician  member  of  the 
interdisciplinary  group  described  in  section 
1861(dd)(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of 
the  hospice  program  providing  (or  arranging 
for)  the  care  each  certify  that  the  individual 
Is  terminally  ill  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(e)(2)). 

(ii)  in  a  subsequent  90  or  30  day  period,  the 
medical  director  (or  physician  member)  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  recertifies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  that  the  individual  is  ter- 
minally ill  and  submits  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  individual's  condition  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  and 

(iii)  in  a  subsequent  extension  period,  the 
medical  director  (or  physician  member)  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  recertifies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  that  the  individual  is  ter- 
minally ill  and  submits  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  individual's  condition  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period; 

(C)  a  written  plan  for  providing  hospice 
care  with  respect  to  the  individual  has  been 
established  (before  such  care  is  provided  by, 
or  under  arrangements  made  by,  that  hos- 
pice program)  and  is  periodically  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  medical  director 
(and  the  interdisciplinary  group  described  in 
section  1861(dd)(2)(B))  of  the  hospice  pro- 
gram, and 

(D)  such  care  is  being  or  was  provided  pur- 
suant to  such  plan  of  care. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  and  except  in  such  exceptional 
and  unusual  circumstances  as  the  Secretary 
may  provide,  if  an  individual  makes  such  an 
election  for  a  period  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular hospice  program,  the  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  pay- 
ment made  under  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to— 

(i)  hospice  care  provided  by  another  hos- 
pice program  (other  than  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  particular  hospice  pro- 
gram) during  the  period;  and 

(II)  services  furnished  during  the  period 
that  are  determined  (in  accordance  with 
guidelines  of  the  Secretary)  to  be  equivalent 
to  (or  duplicative  of)  hospice  care,  except 
that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  services 
provided  by  (or  under  arrangements  made 
by)  the  hospice  program. 

(B)  After  an  individual  makes  such  an  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  90  or  30  day  period  or 
a  subsequent  extension  period,  the  individual 
may  revoke  the  election  during  the  period, 
in  which  case — 

(i)  the  revocation  shall  act  as  a  waiver  of 
the   right  to   have   hospice   care   furnished 
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may  at  any  time  after 
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and  only  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  termi- 
nally ill  at  home. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individ- 
ual is  considered  to  be  terminally  ill  if  the 
individual  has  a  medical  prognosis  that  the 
individual's  life  expectancy  is  6  months  or 
less. 

(4)  The  term  "physician"  means  a  doctor  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  legally  authorized  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  State 
in  which  the  doctor  performs  such  function 
or  action. 

(5)  The  term  "Department  facilities"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities"  under  section  601(4) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  the  term 
"non-Department  facilities"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  the  term  "non- Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities"  under  601(9)  of  such  title. 

(f)  Report.— Not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  pilot  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  program, 
and  shall  include  in  the  report  an  analysis  of 
the  quality  of  care  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram and  of  the  feasibility  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  providing  hospice  care  to  all  ter- 
minally ill  veterans  electing  to  receive  such 
care.» 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  working  families  by  providing  a 
refundable  credit  in  lieu  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  personal  exemptions  for  chil- 
dren and  by  increasing  the  earned  in- 
come credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

working  family  tax  relief  act  of  1991 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Working  Family 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991.  An  identical  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  other  body 
today  by  Congressman  Tom  Downey  of 
New  York,  who  is  joined  by  Congress- 
man David  Obey  and  Congressman 
George  Miller.  This  bill  will  strength- 
en American  families  by  providing 
meaningful  tax  cuts  to  working  and 
middle-income  families.  It  is  designed 
to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  families, 
which  have  been  paying  more  than 
their  fair  share,  with  an  innovative  ap- 
proach that  pays  for  itself  and  makes 
existing  tax  rates  more  progressive.  It 
encourages  working  poor  families,  fam- 
ilies that  are  now  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  to  choose 
work  over  welfare. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act 
will  increase  the  tax  benefit  for  chil- 
dren by  providing  a  tax  credit  of  S800 
per  child,  up  to  age  18,  rather  than  a 
limited  personal  exemption.  For  some 
middle  and  lower  income  families,  this 
credit  would  more  than  double  the  real 
tax  value  of  the  existing  exemption. 
This  tax  credit  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  current  child  care  credit. 

For  working  poor  families,  this  bill 
expands  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
[EITC]  by  adding  a  third  tier  to  in- 
crease the  credit  and  to  make  that 
credit  more  sensitive  to  family  size.  By 
expanding  the  EITC.  the  bill  provides 
critical  support  to  families  struggling 


to  stay  off  welfare  and  encourages 
these  families  to  keep  working. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  meet 
the  pay-as-you-go  requirement  of  exist- 
ing budget  agreements  by  creating  a 
new  rate  structure  of  15-28-32-35  per- 
cent and  by  adding  an  11-percent  sur- 
charge on  those  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  more  than  $250,000  per  year. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  restore  to 
top  bracket  taxpayers  the  ability  to 
fully  deduct  State  and  local  taxes  and 
charitable  contributions  and  their  abil- 
ity to  claim  a  full  personal  exemption. 
The  bill  also  increases  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  rate  to  29  percent. 

For  too  long,  working  and  middle-in- 
come families  have  been  paying  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  America's  bills. 
Working  and  middle-income  families 
are  telling  us  that  even  with  two  pay- 
checks and  full-time  jobs  they  cannot 
make  ends  meet.  They  do  not  have  any 
more  to  give  and  we  should  not  be  ask- 
ing them.  We  should  be  giving  tax  re- 
lief where  it  is  needed,  for  a  change. 

These  families  represent  the  engine 
that  drives  our  country.  They  are  the 
people  who  create  the  wealth  and  the 
jobs.  America's  leaders  have  to  stand 
up  for  work  and  for  the  people  who 
work  for  a  living.  That  is  what  this  bill 
does.  It  provides  tax  cuts  for  those  who 
need  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  one  child  in  every  five 
lives  in  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  in 
this  country,  the  richest  1  percent  of 
Americans  has  more  income  than  the 
poorest  100  million  Americans.  To 
make  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
even  wider,  the  taxes  of  the  top  1  per- 
cent of  the  population  with  the  highest 
income  have  decreased  from  about  35 
percent  of  income  in  1977.  to  about  29 
percent  of  income  today.  It  is  way  past 
time  to  help  America's  children  and 
their  families  by  shifting  the  tax  bur- 
den in  this  country  from  middle  and 
lower  income  families  somewhat  to- 
ward those  who  can  most  afford  to  pay. 
That  is  what  this  bill  will  do. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1991  will  reduce  taxes  for  35  million 
families  with  children;  this  represents 
134  million  Americans  in  all  who  will 
get  tax  relief  from  this  measure.  It  will 
remove  2  million  families — some  9'/i 
million  individuals — from  the  Federal 
income  tax  rolls.  It  will  lift  600.000  fam- 
ilies— 2^2  million  people — out  of  pov- 
erty. It  does  this  by  raising  taxes  on 
only  6  million  families — 15  million  indi- 
viduals— who  are  in  the  top  10  percent 
of  income  earners. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  started 
listening  to  what  America's  families 
are  telling  us.  They  do  not  need  the 
Government  to  tell  them  that  they 
have  less  money  to  spend  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  educate  their  children. 
Their  pocketbooks  tell  them  that  every 
day.  Their  children  feel  the  pressure 
themselves.  It  is  time  we  let  American 
families  know  we  understand  the  finan- 
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cial  strain  they  face  and  that  we  are  on 
their  side. 

We  drew  a  line  in  the  sand  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  time  we  draw  a  line  down 
Main  Street  and  fight  for  American 
families  who  are  in  financial  difficulty, 
with  tax  relief  where  it  is  needed  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  include,  with 
unanimous  consent,  informational  and 
explanatory  material,  along  with  the 
full  text  of  this  legislative  provision. 

I  might  say  that  my  cosponsor  in  the 
other  body  and  I  have  worked  on  this 
measure  very  carefully  and  assiduously 
for  almost  6  months.  As  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  will  see  from 
the  accompanying  explanatory  mate- 
rial and  the  very  detailed  tables  and 
documents  accompanying  the  bill,  this 
is  not  a  matter  that  has  been  put  to- 
gether overnight.  It  has  been  very  care- 
fully thought  through.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  tax  reform  experts  who 
have  spent  their  lifetimes  in  this  par- 
ticular policy  area.  More  importantly. 
It  has  the  strong  support  of  many  advo- 
cates for  America's  children. 

I  personally  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  wrong  for  this  country  to 
stand  by  and  ignore  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  every  five  American  children 
lives  in  poverty  today.  If  we  are  going 
to  build  for  the  future  of  this  country. 
we  have  to  understand  the  implications 
of  that  harsh  fact.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  the  single  most  effective  step  we 
could  take  to  address  that  problem. 

At  this  point,  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  995 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Working 
Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991". 

TITLE  I— REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN 
SBC.  101.  REFUNDABLE  CREDFT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
34  the  following  new  section: 

*8BC.  U.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Id  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  S800 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  qualified  per- 
sonal exemptions  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)  LnirTATiON  ON  Credft.— The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  J400,  or 

"(2)  ao  percent  of  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  earned  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 32(c))  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  received  in  cash  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  sup- 


port of  children  of  the  taxpayer  from  any  in- 
dividual required  to  support  such  children 
pursuant  to  a  child  support  decree  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(c)  Qualified  Personal  Exemption.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
personal  exemption'  means  any  personal  ex- 
emption which  (but  for  section  151(d)(3)) 
would  be  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151  for  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  (as  de- 
fined In  section  151(c))  who  has  not  attained 
age  18  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
gins. 

"(d)  Inflation  Adjustment.- In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a  calendar 
year  after  1992,  each  dollar  amount  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins  by  sub- 
stituting 'calendar  year  1991"  for  'calendar 
year  1989"  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 
If  any  increase  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5,  such  Increase  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(e)  Coordination  Wrra  Means-Tested 
Programs.— Any  refund  made  by  reason  of 
this  section,  and  any  payment  made  under 
section  7524,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  refunds  made  by  reason  of  section 
32  and  payments  made  under  3507  for  pur- 
poses of— 

"(1)  sections  402,  1612,  and  1613  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  and 

"(2)  the  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  32(j)." 

(b)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Personal 
Exemptions  For  Which  Credft  allowed.— 
Section  151(d)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5) 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Denial  of  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  for  which  CREorr  allowed.— 
The  exemption  amount  for  any  qualified  per- 
sonal exemption  (as  defined  in  section  35(c)) 
shall  be  zero." 

(c)  Technical  Ami^ndment.- Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  1324(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod "or  from  section  35  of  such  Code". 

(d)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  item  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  35.  Tax  credit  for  children. 

"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

TITLE  n— CHANGES  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAX  RATE  STRUCTURES 

SEC.  Ml.  INCREASE  IN  INCOME  TAX  RATES  FOR 
HIGHER  INCOME  INDIVIDUALa 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re- 
turns and  Surviving  Spouses.- There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of— 

"(1)  every  married  individual  (as  defined  in 
section  7703)  who  makes  a  single  return 
Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 
and 

"(2)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in 
section  2(a)),  a  tax  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


■If  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  Ig 

Not  over  J32.4S0  15V.  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  S32.450  but  not  over    «.867.50.  plus  28V.  of  the 

^''S.IOO.  excess  over  02,450. 

Over  f78.400  but  not  over    J17.733.50.  plus  32V.  of  the 

SI  10.000.  excess  over  r8.400. 

Over  $110,000  S27.845.50.  plus  35V.  of  the 

excess  over  S300,000. 

"(b)  Heads  of  Households.— There  is  here- 
by Imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every 
head  of  a  household  (as  defined  In  section 
2(b))  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

•If  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  S26.060  15V.  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  S26.060  but  not  over    S3.907.50.  plus  28V.  of  the 

S67.200.  excess  over  S26.060. 

Over  S67,200  but  not  over    S15.429.50.  plus  32V.  of  the 

S94.000.  excess  over  $67,200. 

Over  $94.000 S24.006.5O.  plus  35V.  of  the 

excess  over  $94,000. 

"(0)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than 
Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  of  House- 
holds).—There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  tax- 
able income  of  every  individual  (other  than  a 
surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or 
the  head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section 
2(b))  who  is  not  a  married  Individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7703)  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

"If  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $19,450  15V.  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $19,450  but  not  over  $2,917.50.  plus  28V.  of  the 

$47,060.  excess  over  $19,450. 

Over  $47,060  but  not  over  $10,645.50.  plus  32%  of  the 

$66,000.  excess  over  $47,050. 

Over  $66.000 $16,709.50.  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $66,000. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Sepa- 
rate Returns.— There  is  hereby  imposed  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  married  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  7703)  who  does  not 
make  a  single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013,  a  tax  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

"If  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $16,226  15V.  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $16,225  but  not  over  $2,433.75.  plus  28V.  of  the 

$39,200.  excess  over  $16,225. 

Over  $39,200  but  not  over  $8,866.75.  plus  32V.  of  the 

$55,000.  excess  over  $39,200. 

Over  $56.000 $13,922.75.  plus  35V.  of  the 

excess  over  $56,000. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of— 

"(1)  every  estate,  and 

"(2)  every  trust, 
taxable  under  this  subsection  a  tax  deter- 
mined   in    accordance    with    the    following 
table: 

"If  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $3.300 15V.  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $3,300  but  not  over    $496.  plus  28%  of  the  ex- 

$9,900.  cess  over  $3,300. 

Over  $9,900  but  not  over    $2,313.  plus  32%  of  the  ex- 

$13,200.  cess  over  $9,900. 

Over  $13J00 $3,369.  plus  35%  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $13,200. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  541  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "28  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "35  percent". 

SEC.  aiO.  SURTAX  ON  HIGHER  INCOME  INDIVID- 
UALS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  tax  liability)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  p&rt: 

"PART  Vm— SURTAX  ON  HIGHER  INCOME 
INDIVIDUALS. 

"Sec.  58B.  Surtax  on  section  1  tax. 
"Sec.  59C.  Surtax  on  minimum  tax. 
"Sec.  59D.  Special  rules. 

"SEC.  StB.  SintTAX  cm  SECTION  I  TAX. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  in 
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(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1(0(6)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  ••section 
68(b)(2)". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
68. 

(b)  REPEAL  OF  I»HASEOUT  OF  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPnONS.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
151  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  151(d)  of  such  Code,  as  redesig- 
nated by  parsigraph  (1),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

••(4)  Inflation  adjustment.— In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a  calendar 
year  after  1989,  the  dollar  amount  contained 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 
•■(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
••(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  by 
substituting  'calendar  year  1988'  for  'cal- 
endar year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  there- 
of." 

TITLE  III— INCREASED  EARNED  INCOME 
CREDIT 

SEC.  301.  INCREASED  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  earned  Income  credit)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— 

••(1)  IN  general.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
£igainst  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credit  percentage  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's earned  income  for  the  taxable  year 
as  does  not  exceed  $5,714. 

••(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  ex- 
cess (if  any)  of— 

•'(A)  the  credit  percentage  of  $5,714,  over 

••(B)  the  phaseout  percentage  of  so  much  of 
the  adjusted  gross  income  (or,  if  greater,  the 
earned  income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  exceeds  $9,000. 

••(b)  Percentages.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

••(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  percentages  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 
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"(B)  For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1993: 


"In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual  with: 


The  cred-  The 
it  per-  phaseout 
centage  percent- 
is:  age  is: 


1  qualifying  child 

19 
22 

25 

15 

2  qualifying  children 

3  or  more  qualifying  chil- 
dren   

15 
15 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  32(i)(2)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ••sub- 
section (b)(1)"  and  inserting  ••subsection 
(a)(1)"  and  by  striking  '•subsection 
(b)(l)(B)(il)"  and  inserting  ••subsection 
(a)(2)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  162(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  medical  deduc- 
tion.—Any  amount  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  In- 
surance to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
amount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  213(a)." 

(3)  Section  213  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (f). 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3507(c)(2)  of 
such  Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  ••section  32(b)(1)  (without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (D)  thereoO"  in 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  '•section  32(b)", 

(B)  by  striking  "section  32(b)(l)(B)(ii)"  in 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  '•section  32(a)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "section  32(a)(1)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "section 
32(a)". 

TITLE  IV— ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  FROM 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF 
EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  AND  CREDIT 
FOR  CHILDREN 

SEC.  401.  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  OF  EARNED  IN- 
COME CREDIT  AND  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  miscellane- 
ous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  7524.  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  OF  EARNED  IN- 
COME CREDIT  AND  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

•'(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  advance  payments  of 
refunds  to  which  eligible  taxpayers  are  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  sections  32  and  35. 

•'(b)  Eligible  Taxpayer.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  taxpayer' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  any 
taxpayer  if— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  elects  during  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year  to  receive  payments  under 
this  section  during  the  taxable  year  and  de- 
clares his  intention  not  to  receive  payments 
under  section  3507  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  furnishes,  as  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  the  Secretary  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order  to — 

••(A)  determine  whether  the  taxpayer  will 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  by  reason  of  sections 
32  and  35  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  estimate  the  amount  of  such  refund, 
and  > 

•'(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  tax- 
payer will  be  so  entitled  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  refund  (without  regard  to 
this  section). 

••(c)  Timing  and  Amount  of  Payments.— 

••(1)  Aggregate  payments.— The  aggregate 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  to  a  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  equal  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Secretary's  estimate  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

"(2)  Quarterly  payments.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  payments  under  this  section 
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on  a  quarterly  basis  in  approximately  equal 
amounts. 

"(d)  Other  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Procedures  to  assure  payments  to 
individuals  having  adjusted  gross  incomes 
OF  U2.000  OR  LESS.— If  a  taxpayer  has  an  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  $12,000  or  less  for  any 
taxable  year  and  the  Secretary  accepts  a 
taxpayer's  certification  that  he  reasonably 
expects  that  his  income  tax  return  for  the 
following  taxable  year  will  be  substantially 
similar  to  his  income  tax  return  for  the  tax- 
able year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  make  payment.s  under  this 
section  to  such  taxpayer  for  such  following 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  CHANGES  IN  ESTIMATED  REFUND.— If,  at 

any  time,  the  Secretary  changes  his  esti- 
mate under  subsection  (b)(3)  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  subsequent 
payments  under  this  section  for  such  taxable 
year  to  reflect  the  new  estimate. 

"(3)  COORDINATION  OF  PAYMENTS  WITH  CRED- 
ITS.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— If  any  payment  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  to  any 
taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year,  then  the  tax- 
payer's tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  payments. 

"(B)  RECONCILIATION.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  other  than  the  credits  allowed 
by  sections  32  and  35." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  77  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  7524.  Advance  payments  of  earned  in- 
come credit  and  credit  for  chil- 
dren." 
TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

H4  SEC.  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1991.  Section  15  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

THE  WORKING  Family  Tax  Relief  act  of 
1991— Factsheet  on  Family  Incomes  and 
Tax  Burdens  and  the  Impact  of  the  Pro- 
posal 

The  bill  reduces  taxes  for  35  million  Amer- 
ican families  with  children;  some  134  million 
Americans. 

Overall,  the  bill  cuts  taxes  for  working 
families  with  children  with  incomes  between 
SIO.OOO  and  S75,000  by  more  than  S20  billion 
per  year. 

The  bill  removes  more  than  two  million 
families  (9.5  million  individuals)  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  rolls. 

The  bill  moves  600.000  families  (2.5  million 
individuals)  out  of  poverty,  on  an  after-tax 
Income  basis  (when  income  is  deflned  to  also 
Include  cash  benefits,  food  stamps  and  hous- 
ing benefits). 

The  bill  is  budget  neutral  and  complies 
fully  with  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements  of 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

In  1977,  Federal  taxes  for  the  richest  one 
percent  of  the  population  were  slightly  more 
than  35  percent  of  income.  Today,  the  same 
Income  class  pays  roughly  29  percent. 

CBO  has  estimated  that  federal  taxes  have 
increased  by  S13  billion  per  year  for  middle 
income  families  between  1977  and  1992,  while 
taxes  on  the  richest  one  percent  have  been 
lowered  by  S65  billion. 


Only  six  million  families  (15  million  Indi- 
viduals) in  the  top  10  percent  of  the  income 
distribution  will  face  a  tax  increase.  The  av- 
erage family  In  the  top  one  percent  of  the 
population  with  an  average  after-tax  income 
of  $478,000  will  receive  a  $22,000  increase  in 
its  tax  bill. 

The  one  percent  of  the  population  with  the 
highest  income  has  received  a  total  real  rel- 
ative gain  in  pre-tax  income  of  $271  billion 
since  1977,  while  individuals  in  the  bottom  80 
percent  of  the  distribution  have  experienced 
sigrnificant  losses  in  income  relative  to  the 
average  increase  in  income. 

The  richest  one  percent  of  the  population 
has  more  income  today  than  the  poorest  100 
million  Americans. 

Single  parent  families  have  been  discour- 
aged from  working  because  of  marginal  tax 
rates  well  above  50  percent.  For  every  dollar 
they  earn,  the  reduction  in  Federal  benefits 
or  tax  increases  exceeds  0.50  cents  and  often 
approaches  $1.00. 

Overall,  young  families  with  children  have 
experienced  real  income  losses  of  over  13  per- 
cent between  1979  and  1989;  the  middle  20  per- 
cent of  young  families  has  experienced  a  real 
income  deterioration  of  7  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

The  poverty  rate  for  children  has  increased 
from  14.4  percent  in  1973  to  19.6  percent  in 
1989.  Currently  one  child  in  five  is  poor. 

AFDC  benefits  have  declined  in  real  terms 
by  almost  40  percent  since  the  early  1970s. 

The  number  of  families  who  are  poor,  yet 
have  someone  who  works  full-time,  year- 
round  Increased  by  more  than  46  percent  be- 
tween 1979  and  1989. 

The  bill  reduces  Federal  taxes  by  8.1  per- 
cent for  a  four  person  family  with  income  be- 
tween $35,000  and  $50,000. 

Chart  1  compares  the  income  effects  of  the 
Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  with  the  rev- 
enue and  entitlement  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's 1992  budget  proposals.  Under 
the  Administration's  proposal,  families  in 
the  top  one  percent  of  the  distribution  would 
see  an  increase  in  their  after-tax  income  of 
1.2  percent.  This  gain  at  the  top  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  that  is  included  among  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  proposals.  Alternatively, 
the  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  would 
decrease  the  after-tax  income  of  the  top  one 
percent  of  families  by  4.6  percent,  while  in- 
creasing the  income  of  those  families  in  the 
middle  income  range  by  1.1  percent. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  act  of 
1991— Full  explanation  of  Provisions 
strengthening  families  with  children 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 
will  strengthen  American  families  by  provid- 
ing meaningful  tax  cuts  to  working  and  mid- 
dle class  families. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 
eases  the  tax  burden  on  families  which  have 
been  paying  more  than  their  fair  share  with 
an  innovative  approach  that  pays  for  itself 
and  makes  existing  tax  rates  more  progres- 
sive. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 
encourages  working  poor  families,  now 
struggling  to  maintain  their  independence, 
to  continue  to  choose  work  over  welfare. 

The  facts  make  clear  the  urgent  need  for 
our  country  to  focus  more  of  its  resources  on 
families  with  children,  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ican families  and  their  ability  to  compete  in 
a  global  marketplace. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 
increases  tax  benefits  for  children  by  provid- 
ing an  $800  credit  per  child,  up  to  age  18.  in 
place  of  the  jwrsonal  exemption.  In  1992,  the 


personal  exemption  will  be  worth  a  deduc- 
tion of  $2,300.  The  taxpayer  may  currently 
deduct  one  personal  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent. As  table  1  illustrates,  the  $800  re- 
fundable credit  is  preferable  to  the  personal 
exemption.  This  child  credit  would,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
personal  exemption  for  working  families  in 
the  15  percent  bracket  from  the  current 
$2,300  per  child  to  $5,333  per  child.  For  fami- 
lies in  the  28  percent  bracket,  the  value  of 
the  exemption  would  increase  to  $2,857. 

Families  with  children  in  the  15  percent 
Federal  tax  bracket  would  have  reduced 
toxes  of  $455  per  child.  The  $455  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  credit  of  $800  per  child 
under  this  bill  and  the  tax  benefit  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  under  current  law.  A  $2,300 
personal  exemption  is  equivalent  to  a  $345 
credit  ($2,300  times  15  percent).  Families  in 
the  28  percent  tax  bracket  would  save  $156  in 
taxes  per  child. 

Under  current  law,  the  $2,300  personal  ex- 
emption is  indexed  for  inflation.  Similarly, 
the  $800  refundable  child  credit  will  be  ad- 
justed annually  for  inflation. 

The  credit  is  similar  to  the  family  and 
child  allowance  used  widely  throughout  all 
Western  industrialized  countries.  The  benefit 
is  a  refundable  credit  paid  through  the  tax 
system  to  families  at  all  income  levels.  For 
example,  if  the  amount  of  the  credit  exceeds 
the  taxpayer's  Federal  income  tax  liability, 
the  excess  is  payable  to  the  taxpayer.  How- 
ever, for  low-income  families,  the  benefit  is 
limited  to  the  larger  of  $400  per  family  or  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  earned  income  or 
child  support  received  up  to  $800  per  child. 
The  payment  will  not  be  counted  as  income 
when  determining  public  income-transfers 
such  as  AFDC,  food  stamps  and  low-income 
housing  assistance.  Certain  low-income  fam- 
ilies may  also  elect  to  receive  payments 
quarterly  from  the  IRS. 

For  working  poor  families.  The  Working 
Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  also  expands 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  by  add- 
ing a  third  tier  to  increase  the  credit  and  to 
make  that  credit  more  sensitive  to  family 
size.  By  expanding  the  EITC,  this  bill  pro- 
vides critical  support  to  families  struggling 
to  stay  off  welfare,  encouraging  these  fami- 
lies to  keep  working. 

The  EITC  is  a  refundable  credit  that  pro- 
vides an  income  supplement  to  low-income 
workers.  Eligibility  for  the  credit  is  re- 
stricted to  households  with  earned  income 
who  have  children.  Under  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  the  EITC  was 
adjusted  for  two  or  more  children  (see  table 
2).  In  1992,  the  EITC  would  equal  17.6  percent 
of  the  first  $7,570  of  earned  income  for  a  one- 
child  family.  The  credit  would  be  phased  out 
at  a  rate  of  12.57  percent  of  the  amount  of  ad- 
justed gross  income  in  excess  of  $11,920.  The 
maximum  credit  amount  for  1992  would  be 
$1,332. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  a  new  credit  for  a 
family  with  three  or  more  qualifying  chil- 
dren would  be  provided.  By  1994.  the  three 
tiers  of  the  EITC  would  be  phased-in  at  in- 
creasing rates  of  22.  27  and  32  percent  respec- 
tively. All  benefits  would  be  phased-out  at  a 
17  percent  rate  for  one.  two.  and  three  or 
more  children.  When  fully  phased  In.  the 
maximum  credit  is  projected  to  be  $1,665  in 
1992  dollars  for  taxpayers  with  one  qualifying 
child,  $2,044  for  taxpayers  with  two  qualify- 
ing children,  and  ^.422  for  taxpayers  with 
three  or  more  qualifying  children. 

Currently,  there  are  two  additional  credits 
that  are  part  of  the  EITC:  a  supplemental 
young  child  credit  available  for  taxpayers 
with  qualifying  children  under  the  age  of  one 
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change,  the  new  rate 

divides  the  top  tax  rate, 

r^arginal  rates  that  apply  to 

15,  28,  32,  35  percent.  The 

evels  for  the  new  32  percent 

in  table  2.  The  taxable  in- 

the  15  and  28  percent  brack- 

.  For  example,  a  family  fil- 

with  a  combined  income 

and  Jl  10.000  would  be  subject 

marginal  tax  rate,  approxi- 

rate  they  would  be  paying 

aw.  Likewise,  a  similar  fam- 

income  above  $110,000  would 

;op  rate  of  i5  percent. 

phase-out  of  personal  ex- 

-Income  taxpayers  is  elimi- 

under   OBKA    of   1990,    the 

exemptions  raised  the 

rate — that  is,  created  a 

approximately  0.5  percent  for 

I  exemption  for  adjusted  gross 

$150,000  and  $275,000.  In  cal- 

,  high-income  taxpayers 

the  reduction  in  their  per- 


sonal exemptions  and  then  apply  the  31-per- 
cent top  rate.  Under  this  bill,  these  tax- 
payers will  be  able  to  take  full  personal  ex- 
emptions and  the  bill's  new  child  tax  credit. 

The  bill  would  also  restore  to  high  income 
taxpayers  the  ability  to  fully  deduct  state 
and  local  taxes  and  charitable  contributions. 
Beginning  in  1991  under  OBRA  of  1990,  item- 
ized deductions  were  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  three  percent  of  the  excess  of  tax- 
able Income  over  $100,000.  The  effect  of  the 
disallowance  of  itemized  deductions  is  to  in- 
crease the  marginal  tax  rate  of  affected  tax- 
payers. The  marginal  rate  increase  is  0.93 
percent  for  Income  in  the  31-percent  mar- 
ginal rate  bracket.  This  bill  would  remove 
this  existing  limit  on  itemized  deductions. 

The  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  also 
imposes  an  11  percent  surtax  on  both  ordi- 
nary and  capital  gains  for  families  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  above  $250,000.  The  pro- 
posal also  increases  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  (AMT)  from  24  to  29  percent.  The 
minimum  tax  requires  an  alternative  tax 
computation  for  taxpayers  who  make  exces- 
sive use  of  deductions  and  exclusions. 

The  bill  will  be  scored  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  at  a  later  date.  The  pa- 
rameters may  change  slightly  to  ensure  that 
the  bill  is  budget  neutral. 

All  changes  proposed  in  the  bill  are  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1992  and  apply  to  calendar 
year  1992. 

TABLE  1  — tXPLANATION  OF  CREDITS  VERSUS 
REDUCTIONS 

[1992  namplesl 


Himiteii  to  tti«  larir  of  {400  per  linnly  or  20  pertent  of  ttw  amount  of 
eanwd  income  or  cfiild  support  iKeived 

Note— {2.300  is  the  projected  personal  eiemption  amount  in  1992  under 
C80  assumplnos 

TABLE  2.— EARNED  INCOME  TAX  PARAMETERS 

1992       1993       1994 


Current  law: 

1  child: 

Credit  rate  (pertent)  

Ptiascout  rate  (percent)  

Maiimum  credit  

2  or  more  children 

Credit  rate  (percent) 

Ptiaseout  rate  (percent) 

Maximum  credit  

Proposal: 

1  child: 

Credit  rate  (percent)  

Phaseout  rale  (percent)  

Maiimum  credit  

2  children: 

Credit  rate  (percent)  

Pliaseout  rate  (percent)  „.... 

Maiimum  credit  

3  or  more  children 

Credit  rate  (percent)   

Phaseout  rate  (percent)  

Maiimum  credit  


17.6  IBS  23.0 

12.57  13.21  16.43 

1J32  1.4S0  1.S68 

18.4  19.6  25.0 

1314  13.93  17.(6 

1,393  1.529  2.030 


18  19  22 

13  15  17 

U63  1.490  1.786 

20  22  27 

13  15  17 

1.514  1.725  2.192 

22  25  32 

13  15  17 

1.665  1.960  2.598 


TAXABLE  INCOME  LEVELS— 1992 


Endini  income  levels  fof  tai 
rates: 


15  per- 
cent 


28  per- 
cent 


32  per- 
cent 


Current  law 


Proposal 


Federal  tai 
rate 


Personal  es- 
emption 


Tai  credit 
value  of  per- 
sonal eiemp- 
tion 


Tai  credit 


Equivalent 
value  of  per- 
sonal eiemp- 
tion' 


0 

015 

28 

31 


2.300 
2.300 
2.300 
2.300 


0 
345 
644 

713 


'800 
800 
800 
800 


Current  law: 

Joint  return  35.800  86.550 

Single  return  _„  21450  51.950 

Head  of  household  28.750  74.200 

Proposal 

Joint  return  35.800  86.550 

Sinjle  return  21450  51.950 

Head  of  household  - 28.750  74.200 

Soune:  Coniressional  Budget  Office  Tai  Simulation  Model 


M 
NA 
fU 

110.000 
66.000 
94.000 


5.333 
2.857 
2.581 


'The  equivalent  value  of  the  personal  eiemptm  equals  tai  creditAai 


TABLE  3  —INCENTIVES  TO  WORK  FOR  A  SINGLE  MOTHER  WITH  TWO  CHILDREN 


Current  law 


Proposal 


Source  of  income 


Unemployed 
(no  wages) 


Wages  at 
povertj 


Change  due 
to  wort 


Unemployed 
(no  wages) 


Wages  at 
poverty 


Change  due 
to  work 


0 

4J01 

2,42$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 


10419 

154 

IMS 

- 1.912 

1.703 

0 

-797 

NA 


10419 

4.647 

-558 

-1.912 

1.703 

0 

-797 

NA 


0 

4.801 

2.426 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 


10.419 

154 

1.868 

-1.912 

1.839 

0 

-797 

1.600 


10.419 
-4.647 

-558 
-1.912 

1.839 
0 

-797 

UOO 


7.227 


11.435 


+4.208 


7,627 


13.171 


•►5.544 


Note.— ATDCis 
Sourer  Nays  and 


calculi  ed 
Meais 


as  a  weighted  (hy  population)  average  acress  states  Both  curreot  law  and  the  proposal  assume  a  fully  phased-in  EITC 
Committee  staff  based  uoon  Congressional  Research  Service  AFDC  state  benefit  levels 


TABLE  4 —THE  FORKING  FAMILY  TAX  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
1991-  FAMILIES  WTTH  CHILDREN 


TABLE  4  —THE  WORKING  FAMILY  TAX  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
1991— FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN— Continued 


TABLE  5 —TOTAL  FEDERAL  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES 


1977 


Average 

doflar 
change  m 
attei-tai 


Total  dol- 
lar change 

in  alter- 
tai  income 

(billions) 


Percent 
change  m 
after-tai 

income 


Famitaes  with  children — I  r 
group 
Lowest  quintili 

2d  guintile 

MiMIt  quintilt 
4th  Quintile    ... 
81  to  90 
T«10 


ni 
in 

7« 
4M 

m 

-  3.573 


75 
70 
5.7 
28 

-5 
-75 


92 

3.9 

2.2 

.9 

3 

-22 


0«in« 


445 


16i 


12 


By  deHar  range  H  inconii 
Ijss  ttian  {10.000 


122 


28 


108 


Average  Total  dol- 

dollar  lar  change 

change  m  m  after- 

after-tai  tai  income 

income  (billions) 

{lO.OCO  to  {20.000  919  51 

{20.000  to  {30.000 _._          sn  5.0 

{30.000  to  {40.000 7S1  3.9 

{40.000  to  {50.000 m  u 

{50.000  to  {75.000  441  3.0 

{75.000  to  {100.000  221  .S 

{100.000  to  {200,000  -64  -1 

{200.000  or  more  -  16.589  -  83 

Overall 445  16.2 

Source  Congreonnal  Budget  Offict  Tai  Simulation  Model 


Current 

law 


With  pro- 
posal 


Percent 

change  m 
after-tai 
income 


6.2 
4.0 
2.7 
2,1 
,9 
,3 

-3,9 


1,2 


Families  with  children  (by  loconic 
group) 

Lowest  quintile  „..  lOJ  5.8  -2.9 

2d  quintile 17J  17.2  14,0 

Middle  quintilt 20.7  21.7  19.9 

4th  quintile  22.S  23.7  23,0 

5th  quintile  20*  27,5  28,5 

81  to  90  percent  M  25,7  25,5 

91  to  100  pertent  M  28,4  23,9 

ONrall _ 222  234  22.5 

All  families  (by  income  group): 

Lowest  quintile  JJ  7.6  3.2 

2d  quintile  _  1S.4  15.4  13.7 

Middle  quintilt  „  U.5  19.7  18.8 

Fourth  quintilt _ 21 J  22.2  21 9 

81  to  90  peittnt  24.0  24  7  246 
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TABLE  5 —TOTAL  FEDERAL  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES— 
Continued 


1977 


Cumnt 


*(fth  pfl>- 
posil 


1977 


Cvneiit 


With  pro- 
posal 


91  to  95  pefcent 
96  to  99  I 


25.2 
27.0 


26.1 
27.1 


26.1 
27.5 


Top  1  percent 
0»efill 


35.5 


293 


325 


22J 


23.2 


23.2 


1977 

Current 

IM 

With  pro- 
posal 

5111  Quintile  

27  2 

268 
277 

27J 

Top  10  percent  . 

288 

21 1 

Source:  Coii|ressional  Budfit  Office  Tai  Simulation  MoM 


TABLE  6— CHANGE  IN  INCOME,  1977  TO  1992 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


M  lamilits  (by  mcomt  group) 


Rafcent 
chanie  in 
pretn  in- 
come 1977- 
92 


Chanie  in 
1992  in- 
come rel- 
atnc  to 
1977 


Dollar 

chanfc  in 

mcwne  with 

pfDfwsal 


Total  1992  pralai  inconie 


1992  shares    1977  shares 


liMest  Quintile  ... 

2d  qointile  

Middle  quinlile  .... 

4lh  quintile  

81  to  90  percent  . 
91  to  95  percent  . 
96  to  99  percent  . 
Top  1  percent 


Ownll 

5th  Qiiintile  

Top  10  I 


Note  —The  last  column  iHustntes  tiK  amount  of  mooeif  each  incom  |iw*  MUM  lia«e  lacened  if  1992  pietai  mcome  is  distnbaled  accerdni  to  Uie  1977  shares  of  mcomc. 
Sovrc*:  Coniressnnal  Budfet  Office  Tai  Simulation  Model. 


-10.1 

-tt9J 

$7.5 

31681 

2274 

-3.1 

-79.0 

7.0 

413J 

492J 

2J 

-65  J 

57 

6644 

729J 

8.4 

-Mil 

2.8 

9771 

1.046.0 

12.7 

-37  J 

0.5 

6986 

735.7 

IM 

-3i 

0.0 

4709 

474i 

2U 

4C.I 

-2.4 

599.9 

553J 

II3J 

27U 

-22  0 

677.3 

406J 

16.1 

0.0 

-0  7 

4.653J 

4.6533 

33.1 

27ej 

-24  0 

2.4471 

2,1703 

427 

313  9 

-24.5 

1.7486 

1.434.6 

TABLE  7— INCOME  DATA  AND  POVERTY  THRESHOLDS  FOR  FAMILY  GROUPS  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES 


m 


Powrty  thresholds  (tw  1991) 
M  families  (1992)  (b|  mcom 


24 


4fh  

81  to  90 

91  to  95  peicent 

96  to  99  pefcext 


1.47 
2.67 
3.99 
6i)3 
8.10 
10.65 
26.35 


6.415 

9,423 
17,101 
25.613 
38.667 
52,983 
68.314 
169,022 


family  sue 


3 


t3» 

12.058 
26.786 
32,776 
49,U1 
66.521 
87,420 
216.293 


10,047 

14,759 
26,786 
40,118 
60,564 
81,422 
107.002 
264.742 


12,883 

18,925 
34.346 
51,441 
77,651 
1IM,403 
137.203 
339,464 


17,199 

25i6S 
45,(51 
68,674 
103,673 
139J77 
183,164 
453,181 


Nate.— 4FI  is  adiaslad  t«Ki^  i>ce«i    fii»il)i  lacaMe  dauM  hy  the  poverty  level  This  tatNe  lUustratas  hoar  a  faoulr's  wiintile  rankMi  is  determmad  based  aeon  income  and  family  sua  Ike  i 
belaar  147  percent  of  the  ponerty  thfeshold  A  family  of  4  in  the  middle  avwlile  has  income  betmen  t34J47  and  $51,441 
Source  Confiessional  Bud|ct  Office  lu  Sunulaliaa  Modal. 
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The  Working  Family  Tax  Reuef  Act  of 
1991—  e^xamples 

The  following-  an&lysis  jM-ovldes  five  exam- 
ples of  federal  tax  liabilities  in  1992  under 
the  Working  Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  as 
compared  with  current  law.  The  examples 
represent  five  different  income  groups  and 
family  situations:  a  married  couple  with  two 
children  and  a  combined  Income  of  SW.tXX);  a 
young,  working  couple  with  two  young  chil- 
dren and  an  income  of  $20,000;  a  married  cou- 
ple with  two  children  who  itemize  and  have 
a  combined  income  of  160,000;  and  two  exam- 
ples of  working,  single  mothers  with  two 
young  children.  A  minus  sign  denotes  tax  li- 
ability. 

Example  1:  The  first  example  shows  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  two  children.  Tog-ether, 
their  earnings  total  $40,000.  They  do  not  have 
child  care  expenses.  Under  current  law,  the 
family  pays  taxes  of  S6,780.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, the  family  pays  $5,870  In  taxes,  mean- 
ing the  family  saves  1910  in  taxes. 

Coneat  la*       Praposal 

Federal  mcome  tu  -$3,720        -$4,410 

Child  Ui  credit 1,600 

HfM  tam  (Saaal  Secui^y) -3.860  -3.060 

Total  -6,780  -5,870 

Example  2:  The  second  example  shows  a 
young  couple  with  two  children.  Both  par- 
ents work  with  a  combined  income  of  00,000. 
The  family  has  annual  child  care  expenses  of 
S3,000.  Under  current  law,  this  young:  family 
pays  SI, 199  in  Federal  ttixes.  Under  the  pro- 


posal, the  family  pays  $126  Federal  taxes,  re- 
alizing a  tax  cut  of  $1,073. 

Curmit  law       Proposal 


Federal  income  tai  

Child  care  crodit 

EITC 

Child  tai  credit 

Payislt  tans  (Social  Sacwily)  , 

Total  


-$720 
720 
331 


-1.S30 


-$1,410 

750 

464 

1.600 

-1.530 


•1,199 


126 


Example  3:  The  third  example  illustrates  a 
married  couple  with  two  children.  Both  par- 
ents work,  together  earning  $60,000.  The  fam- 
ily itemizes  instead  of  taking  the  standard 
deduction.  Under  the  proposal  the  family 
saves  $312  In  taxes. 


Cornnt  law 

Proposal 

Federal  income  tai  

-$6,210 

-$7498 

Child  tai  credit         

ZZZ.    -Ti» 

-  lOJOO 

1600 

PayiDt  taaes  (Social  SacwiM . 

Total , 

-4.590 
-10.488 

Example  4:  The  fourth  example  shows  a 
single  mother  with  two  children  under  the 
age  of  12.  The  mother  works  at  minimum 
wage  earning:  a  yearly  salary  of  $8,500.  Child 
care  expenses  amount  to  $2,500.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  this  family  receives  a  refund  of 
$743.  Under  the  proposal,  the  family  would 
receive  $1,721  more,  amount  to  a  net  pay- 
ment of  $2,464. 


Cofreol  law       Proposal 


Conent  law       Proposal 


tnC $U93  ljl4 

Chdd  tai  ciedit 1.600 

Payroll  U«s  (S«ial  Secwily) -650  -650 

Total  743  2.464 


Example  5:  The  fifth  example  shows  a  sin- 
gle mother  with  two  children.  The  mother 
earns  an  annual  salary  of  $14,500.  Child  care 
expenses  total  $4,000.  Under  current  law,  this 
family  has  a  tax  liability  of  $55.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  family  would  receive  $1,725 
more,  amount  to  a  net  payment  of  $1,670. 


Current  law 

Proposal 

Federal  income  tai  

Child  care  credit ...    _... 

-$345 

345 

-$1,035 
1.035 

tnc _ 

1054 

1  179 

Child  tai  credit   

1600 

Payroll  tacs  (Social  Sccanty)  .. 

- 1.109 
-55 

-1  109 

Total 

1.670 

Federal  income  tai 
Child  cart  cicdil  ... 


-$135 
135 


The  Working  Family  Tax  relief  act  of 
1991 — Strengthening  Work  Incentives 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  this  proposal  is 
to  help  working  poor  families  escape  from 
poverty  and  to  increase  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  working.  Many  poor  children  today 
live  in  single  parent  families.  Under  current 
law,  many  of  these  families  lack  an  incen- 
tive to  work,  because  working  does  not  leave 
them  better  off. 

Consider  the  following  examples  for  1990. 
Comptu^  a  mother  with  two  children  with  no 
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earnings  to  a 
earningrs  at  the 
Table  3). 

A  mother  w 
S7,227  In  benefit^ 
In  benefits  of 
percent    decline 
mother  goes 
S10.419  (earningt 
ly  above  the 
care  expenses  ol 
would  increase 
average  tax  rati 
Uy.  the  payoff 
$7,227)  a  year.  ( 

Under  the  Working 
the  same  moth  tr 
not  working  wopld 
Income  of  S400 
her  incentive 
creased.    The 
would  increase 
-percent  increas( 


mt>ther  with  two  children  with 
poverty  level  (J10,419).  (See 


no  earnings  would  receive 
.  (This  represents  a  decline 
percent  since  1972  and  a  7.5 
since    1980.)    If   this   same 
work   full-time   and   earns 
equal  to  poverty  and  slight- 
mum  wage),  and  has  child 
$1,912,  her  disposable  income 
,0  $11,435.  (This  represents  an 
of  60  percent).  For  this  fam- 
from  work  is  $4,208  ($11,435- 
approximately  $2  per  hour. 
Family  Tax  Relief  Act, 
with  two  children  who  is 
experience  an  increase  in 
a  total  of  $7,627.  However, 
work  has  significantly  in- 
1  nother's    disposable    income 
by  $5,544  ($13.171-$7,627),  a  32 
In  the  payoff  to  work. 
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25-y<  ar 
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piiTchased  Mi 
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the  purchase 
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Hedges  was 
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By  Mr.  1  lUMPERS: 
S.  996.  A  bi  1  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  termi- 
nate a   reser'ation   of  use   and   occu- 
pancy at  the  Buffalo  National  River, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
bill  for  tl  ie  relief  of  harold  and 
mJrgaret  hedges 

Mr.  President  I  am 
to  introduce  legislation 
the  relief  of  Harold  and 
of  Harrison,  AR.  This 
for  an  equitable  solution 
c  problem. 
National   Park   Service 
and  Mrs.  Hedges'  home 
3f  land  for  addition  to  the 
River.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  re- 
reservation  of  use  and 
continue  living  in  their 
1  ise  45  acres  of  land  for  ag- 


pur  poses. 


price    paid    to    the 
( liscounted  to  reflect  the 
of  the  property  used  by 
hedges  during  the  term  of 
.  In  essence,  at  the  time 
Mrs.  Hedges  i)aid  in  ad- 
cost  of  the  reservation 


1,  1991,  the  Hedges  home 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  ap- 
caufeed   by  arson.   The   Park 
Issued  a  S5,000  reward  for 
1  jading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
alt|iough   unfortunately   the 
unsolved.   Although  the 
pern^t  to  live  in  their  home 
until  2004,  they  are  no 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  re- 
hears of  the  reservation 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  996 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  In  1979  Harold  and  Margaret  Hedges 
conveyed  approximately  711  acres,  including 
a  homesite,  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
addition  to  the  Buffalo  National  River; 

(2)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  retained  a  reserva- 
tion of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  term  of  25 
years  for  use  of  their  home  and  approxi- 
mately 42  acres  of  adjacent  land; 

(3)  On  January  1,  1991,  the  house  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  apparently  caused  by  arson; 

(4)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  are  now  unable  to 
use  the  remaining  term  of  their  use  and  oc- 
cupancy reservation,  without  incurring  ex- 
traordinary costs  and  expenses;  and 

(5)  the  most  equitable  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  termination  of  their  use  and  oc- 
cupancy reservation,  with  an  appropriate  re- 
fund of  the  unused  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
reservation. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINrnON& 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "reservation"  or  "reservation  of  use 
and  occupancy"  means  the  reservation  of  use 
and  occupancy  retained  by  Harold  and  Mar- 
garet Hedges,  pursuant  to  Buffalo  National 
River  Deed  922,  including  Tracts  66-104.  66- 
111,  and  66-112,  executed  on  October  25,  1979, 
and  valued  at  $19,148; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and 

(3)  "unused  term"  means  the  period  of 
time  between  January  1,  1991,  and  October  25, 
2004.  Inclusive. 

SEC.  3.  TERMINATION  OF  RESERVATION  OF  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  application  by  Har- 
old and  Margaret  Hedges  of  Harrison,  Arkan- 
sas, the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  terminate  the  reservation  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy at  the  Buffalo  National  River  de- 
scribed in  section  2. 

(b)  Refund.— Upon  termination  of  such  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  refund  the 
value  of  the  unused  term  of  such  reservation, 
determined  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.» 


simply   directs   the 

the  Interior  to  terminate 

and  to  refund  to  the 

pro-rata  basis,  the  unused 

reservation  fee.  I  believe 

represents  a  fair  resolu- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  and 

Park  Service  and  I  hope 

able  to  swiftly  pass  this 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  impose  duties  on  golf 
carts  imported  from  South  Korea  equal 
to  the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  by 
South  Korea  on  golf  carts  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ADDmONAL  DUTIES  ON  KOREAN  GOLF  CARTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
impose  duties  on  golf  carts  imported 
from  South  Korea  equal  to  the  duties 
and  taxes  imposed  by  South  Korea  on 
golf  carts  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

My  legislation  is  in  response  to  the 
unfair  competition  created  by  a  series 


of  discriminatory  Korean  tariffs  and 
taxes  on  American  golf  carts  that  total 
over  52  percent.  The  Korean  tariffs  and 
taxes  compare  to  United  States  duty 
on  imported  golf  carts  of  2.5  percent. 
This  is  a  simple  issue  of  fairness. 

The  golf  cart  manufacturing  business 
is  not  a  big  industry  by  any  measure. 
However,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  identified  28  U.S.  golf  cart 
manufacturers,  mostly  small  firms,  op- 
erating in  18  States.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  employees  associated  with 
these  businesses. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  urged  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  work  for 
0-0  tariffication  for  golf  carts,  but 
trade  negotiations  continue  at  a  snail's 
pace  and  results  appear  uncertain.  In 
the  interim,  U.S.  golf  cart  companies 
go  out  of  business  and  American  work- 
ers lose  their  jobs.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer. 

Unfair  trade  practices  from  overseas 
competitors  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
legislation  that  not  only  will  help  pro- 
tect American  jobs  from  unfair  com- 
petition but  also  will  signal  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  achieving  trade  reform. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  free  trade  is 
vital  to  both  American  and  world  eco- 
nomic growth.  But,  until  free  trade  is 
achieved,  we  cannot,  and  should  not. 
accept  trade  practices  that  discrimi- 
nate against  American  products.* 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  DOMENICI,  and  Mr. 

Hatch): 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  of  the  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council  from  requiring  or  recommend- 
ing the  inclusion  of  an  experience  re- 
quirement in  a  State's  procedures  for 
the  licensing  of  real  estate  appraisers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISAL  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
[Mr.  KASTEN]  and  I  are  pleased  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  prevent  disrui>- 
tions  in  the  housing  and  real  estate 
markets.  We  are  very  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Hatch  and  Domenici  have  joined 
us  as  original  cosponsors. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
[FIRREA]  required  that  States  estab- 
lish separate  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  licensing,  certifying,  and  disciplin- 
ing real  estate  appraisers.  FIRREA 
also  established  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
conmmittee  as  part  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Examination 
Council  to  monitor  the  State  Appraisal 
certification  and  licensing  programs. 

While  many  States  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  establishing 
their  licensing  and  certification  sys- 
tems, I  am  concerned  that  confusion 
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resulting  from  contradictory  guide- 
lines published  by  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee may  make  the  current 
deadline  of  July  1,  1991  unrealistic.  Re- 
quiring that  real  estate  appraisers  be 
licensed  or  certified  before  July  1,  1991 
when  the  criteria  for  licensure  and  cer- 
tification have  not  even  been  finalized 
in  some  States,  could  substantially  in- 
crease costs  to  home-buyers  and  create 
unneccessary  delays  in  closing  for  even 
the  most  basic  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

For  this  reason,  we  propose  to  extend 
the  deadline  by  1  year,  to  July  1,  1992. 
This  will  allow  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
conmiittee  time  to  clarify  its  guide- 
lines and  the  States  time  to  ensure 
compliance. 

This  legislation  will  also  prohibit  the 
Appraisal  Subcommittee  from  requir- 
ing experience  as  a  criteria  for  licen- 
sure. The  Appraisal  Subcommittee  has 
urged  States  to  require  2,000  hours  of 
experience  for  a  licensed  appraiser.  It 
would  seem  that  2,000  hours  of  experi- 
ence for  individuals  that  appraise  sin- 
gle family  homes  may  well  be  excessive 
in  many  areas.  It  is  my  view  that 
States  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
determine  whether  an  experience  re- 
quirement is  necessary,  and  if  so,  then 
what  length  of  service  is  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisal Amendments  Act  of  1991. • 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  introducing 
critical  legislation  that  will  prevent 
disruptions  in  the  housing  and  real  es- 
tate markets. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
[FIRREA]  requires  States  establish 
separate  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  li- 
censing, certifying,  and  disciplining 
real  estate  appraisers.  FIRREA  estab- 
lished the  appraisal  subcommittee  as 
part  of  the  Federal  financial  institu- 
tions examination  council  to  monitor 
the  State  appraisal  certification  and  li- 
censing programs. 

Many  States  have  made  considerable 
progress  toward  establishing  their  li- 
censing and  certification  systems. 
However,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
confusion  resulting  from  contradictory 
gmdelines  published  by  the  Appraisal 
Subcommittee  may  make  the  current 
deadline  of  July  1,  1991,  unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  requiring  that  real  es- 
tate appraisers  be  licensed  or  certified 
before  July  1,  1991,  when  the  criteria 
for  licensing  and  certification  have  not 
even  been  finalized  in  some  States, 
could  produce  a  nationwide  shortage  of 
licensed  real  estate  appraisers.  This 
shortage  will  result  in  substantial  cost 
increases  for  consumers  of  single-fam- 
ily home  appraisals  and  extraordinary 
delays  in  closing  the  most  basic  hous- 
ing transactions.  Further,  the  antici- 
pated increased  activity  in  home  mort- 
gage financings  caused  by  lower  inter- 


est rates  will  exacerbate  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Shelby 
and  I  propose  will  extend  the  deadline 
by  1  year,  to  July  1,  1992.  This  will 
allow  the  necessary  time  needed  for 
Appraisal  Subcommittees  to  clarify  its 
guidelines  and  the  States  time  to  en- 
sure compliance. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal 
program  to  promote  the  development 
and  implementation  of  intelligent  ve- 
hicle-highway systems;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

INTELLIGEaiT  VEHICLE-HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  program  to 
promote  the  development  and  use  of 
technology  to  improve  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  our  highway  systems. 

Such  technologries,  known  as  intel- 
ligent vehicle-highway  systems,  or 
IVHS,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
highways  of  today,  and  the  future.  The 
realities  of  growing  populations  and 
environmental  concerns  mean  that  we 
can't  just  keep  building  more  roads.  We 
need  to  provide  alternatives,  such  as 
mass  transit.  And,  we  need  to  make 
better  use  of  the  roads  we  have  now. 

In  New  Jersey,  and  throughout  the 
country,  traffic  congestion  is  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  estimated  that,  collec- 
tively, Americans  waste  2  billion  hours 
and  more  than  1  billion  gallons  of  fuel 
stuck  in  traffic  each  year.  That  conges- 
tion also  contributes  to  worsened  air 
quality,  lost  productivity,  and  takes 
people  away  from  families,  jobs,  and 
leisure  time. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
projected  that  congestion  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  could  worsen  by  300  to  400 
percent  over  the  next  15  years,  unless 
significant  changes  are  made.  However, 
we  cannot  just  pave  our  way  out  of  this 
problem.  More  and  more  roads  are  not 
the  answer.  One  part  of  the  solution  is 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  That  is  the 
goal  of  rVHS.  and  of  this  bill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  let 
me  explain  briefly  what  IVHS.  also 
known  as  smart  cars  and  smart  high- 
ways, is  all  about.  As  defined  in  my 
legislation,  it  is  the  development  or  ap- 
plication of  electronics,  communica- 
tions, or  information  processing  used 
to  improve  safety  and  efficiency  on  our 
roads. 

It  ranges  from  the  use  of  off-the-shelf 
technology,  such  as  variable  message 
signs  to  alert  drivers  to  traffic  prob- 
lems ahead,  and  suggest  alternative 
routes;  to  the  development  or  applica- 
tion of  new  technologies  to  allow  indi- 
vidual automobiles  to  communicate 
with  external  systems,  such  as  elec- 


tronic toll  collection,  or  in-dashboard 
displays  that  would  provide  informa- 
tion, even  including  maps,  to  drivers. 

A  GAO  review  that  I  requested  of 
field  and  analytical  tests  of  IVHS  indi- 
cates the  tremendous  promise  it  holds: 
Reduction  of  travel  times  in  congested 
areas  by  as  much  as  50  percent:  reduc- 
tion of  fuel  consumption,  through  the 
elimination  of  delays  and  stops,  of  10 
percent  or  more;  and  reductions  of  15 
percent  in  the  emission  of  pollutants 
from  automobiles. 

The  GAO's  findings  are  being  re- 
leased today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  executive  summary 
of  the  GAO  report  on  IVHS  entitled, 
"Smart  Highways:  An  Assessment  of 
Their  Potential  To  Improve  Travel"  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

rVHS  is  being  tested  in  various  areas, 
including  in  northern  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  As  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I've  earmarked  $5  million  for 
TRANSCOM,  a  consortium  of  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Connecticut  trans- 
portation agencies,  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  traffic  management  IVHS. 
The  funds  are  being  used  for  several  ef- 
forts, including:  upgrading  and  mainte- 
nance of  variable  message  signs  at  key 
gateways,  where  timely  and  accurate 
traffic  information  can  allow  motorists 
to  alter  their  routes  to  avoid  problems; 
installation  and  monitoring  of  remote 
camera  systems  at  intersections  with 
high  accident  rates,  to  allow  police  to 
identify  and  respond  to  accidents  more 
quickly,  avoiding  extensive  traffic 
backups;  and  more  extensive  use  of 
electronic  toll  collection,  to  include  in- 
dividual passenger  cars. 

This  bill  would  help  promote  and  ex- 
pand these  important  efforts,  and  see 
that  they  are  initiated  in  other  con- 
gested areas  throughout  the  country. 

The  legislation  has  two  broad  goals: 
to  support  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  vehicles  and  high- 
way systems;  and  to  provide  support  to 
States  to  apply  IVHS  technologies  in 
the  most  congested  highway  corridors 
in  our  Nation.  Further,  it  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  development  and  use 
of  IVHS  on  our  national  highway  sys- 
tem is  in  the  national  interest,  and 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  research  program  would  provide 
support  to  academic  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  the  development 
of  smart  cars  and  highways.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans 
are  already  investing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  these  technologies. 
They  have  the  potential  to  transform 
the  vehicles  and  highways  that  we  use 
everyday.  The  advent  of  IVHS  will  cre- 
ate new  opportunities  not  just  for 
automobile  and  truck  manufacturers, 
but  also  for  the  electronics,  computer, 
and  construction  industries.  The  Unit- 
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ed  States  neei  Is  to  stay  comi)etitive  in 
these  areas. 

The  bill  would  also  grive  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trai  isportation  the  authority 
and  direction  to  set  standards,  to  as- 
sure that  IVH  3  systems  are  compatible 
with  one  anot  ler. 

The  prograri  of  ^ants  for  the  most 
congested  corridors  would  be  designed 
to  apply  and  I  est  IVHS  now.  For  areas 
like  northern  New  Jersey.  IVHS  holds 
out  the  proriise  of  reducing  delays 
without  the  leed  for  construction  of 
new  roads.  And  when  delays  and  con- 
gestion are  reduced,  so  is  the  pollution 
that  prevents  that  area  from  meeting 
clean  air  goali  i. 

IVHS  may  rot  be  the  answer  to  all  of 
our  traffic  pre  blems,  but  it  can  help  ad- 
dress many  of  them.  It  can  reduce  traf- 
fic congestio  i.  improve  air  quality, 
help  maintai  i  productivity,  and  en- 
hance the  qua  lity  of  life  of  commuters 
throughout  th  e  country. 

It's  imports  nt  to  note  that  IVHS  is 
not  some  pi  !-in-the-sky  plan.  IVHS 
can.  in  the  near  term,  provide  mean- 
ingful relief  to  frustrated  and  delayed 
drivers  all  o'er  this  country.  It  can 
mean  no  mor;  fumbling  for  change  as 
you  wait  in  li  le  to  pay  your  toll.  It  can 
mean  the  end  of  stopping  at  red  light 
after  red  lig  ht  because  the  signals 
don't  adjust  to  traffic  patterns.  It  can 
mean  not  having  to  wait  at  a  traffic 
light  when  there's  no  one  else  coming 
the  other  v/a.f.  It  can  mean  no  more 
getting  stucl  in  traffic  because  you 
didn't  know  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, or  a  waj  to  avoid  it. 

Traffic  con  restion  is  robbing  us  of 
time,  product  ivity,  and  a  healthier  en- 
vironment. Tl  ,e  widespread  use  of  IVHS 
can  help  us  ge  t  some  of  that  back. 

This  legislation  offers  a  sound  plan 
for  promoting  the  development  and  use 
of  rVHS  in  tiis  country.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo  lows: 

Be  it  enacted  t'/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tl  le  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembi  ?d, 
gBCnON  1.  FINDI  SGS. 

Congress  flndi  and  declares  that — 

(1)  Traffic  co  igestion  has  significant  eco- 
nomic and  socl!  1  costs,  estimated  to  account 
for  S42  billion  i  nnually  In  the  nation's  larg- 
est metropollta  i  areas: 

(2)  Americans  are  estimated  to  spend  two 
billion  hours  annually  delayed  In  traffic  con- 
gestion; 

(3)  trafnc  conirestlon  in  metropolitan  areas 
Is  projected  to  I  Dcrease  by  as  much  as  300-400 
percent  over  th(  i  next  15  years: 

(4)  environmental  concerns  and  economics 
will  make  ne^  highway  construction  In- 
creasingly mor4  difficult  in  the  future: 

(5)  additional  jefforts  must  be  made  to  more 
efficiently  utilise  existing  highway  capacity; 

(6)  increases  ]  n  the  numbers  of  older  driv- 
ers and  likely  V  >  require  changes  In  the  oper- 


ation of  automobiles  and  highway  systems  in 
order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  older  driv- 
ers; 

(7)  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems 
(IVHS)  have  the  potential  to  improve  high- 
way efficiency  and  safety  and  contribute  to 
efforts  to  improve  environmental  conditions 
and  energy  efficiency  through  the  use  of 
technology 

(8)  advances  in  electronics  and  associated 
technologies  make  implementation  of  Intel- 
ligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  feasible; 

(9)  Japan  has  already  invested  considerable 
funds  in  the  development  and  application  of 
Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems,  and 
the  European  Community  is  investing  ap- 
proximately 16  billion  in  a  multi-year  effort 
to  implement  such  systems  in  Europe; 

(10)  reductions  in  traffic  congestion  can 
have  significant  societal  and  economic  bene- 
fits; 

(11)  reductions  In  traffic  congestion  can 
have  significant  environmental  l)eneflts;  and 

(12)  the  United  States  Government  should 
play  a  role  in  fostering  the  development,  im- 
plementation, and  coordination  of  Intel- 
ligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  efforts  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  promotion 
of  competitive  emerging  technologies  and 
the  applications  of  those  technologies. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Prcxsram— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") shall  conduct  a  program  to 
promote  and  facilitate  the  Implementation 
of  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems  as  a 
component  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem. The  goals  of  such  program  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  widespread  implementation  of  Intel- 
ligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  to  enhance 
the  capacity,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system,  including  as  an 
alternative  to  the  construction  of  additional 
physical  capacity  of  that  system; 

(2)  the  enhancement,  through  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system, 
of  the  efforts  of  the  several  States  to  attain 
air  quality  goals,  as  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  (104  Stat.  2399  et  seq.); 

(3)  the  enhancement  of  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Nation's  highways; 

(4)  the  development  and  promotion  of  In- 
telligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  and  an 
Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  utilizing  authority 
provided  under  23  U.S.C.  307; 

(5)  the  reduction  of  societal,  economic,  and 
environmental  costs  associated  with  traffic 
congestion;  and 

(6)  the  enhancement  of  United  States  in- 
dustrial and  economic  competitiveness,  by 
Improving  the  free  flow  of  people  and  com- 
merce, and  by  establishing  a  significant 
United  States  presence  in  an  emerging  field 
of  technology. 

(b)  Coordination.— The  Administrator 
shall  lead  and  coordinate  an  Intelligent  Ve- 
hicle-Highway Systems  program  and  shall 
foster  its  use  as  a  key  component  of  the  sur- 
face transportation  systems  of  the  United 
States.  As  appropriate,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
heads  of  other  interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall 
strive  to  transfer  federally  owned  or  pat- 
ented technology  to  State  and  local  govern- 


ments and  to  the  United  States  private  sec- 
tor. As  appropriate,  the  Administrator  shall 
maximize  the  Involvement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, colleges  and  universities,  and  State  and 
local  governments  in  aspects  of  such  pro- 
grams, including  design,  conduct  (including 
operations  and  maintenance),  evaluation, 
and  financial  or  in-kind  participation. 

(c)  Standards.— The  Administrator  shall 
develop  and  Implement  standards  and  proto- 
cols to  promote  the  widespread  use  and  eval- 
uation of  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Sys- 
tems technology  as  a  component  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  standards  and  protocols  shall 
promote  compatibility  among  Intelligent 
Vehicle-Highway  Systems  technologies  im- 
plemented throughout  the  Several  States. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  make  use 
of  existing  standards-setting  organizations 
as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(d)  Evaluation.— The  Administrator  shall 
establish  guidelines  and  requirements  for  the 
evaluation  of  field  and  related  operational 
tests. 

(e)  Information  Clearinghouse.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  a  repository  for 
technical  and  safety  data  collected  as  a  re- 
sult of  federally  sponsored  projects  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  shall  make  such  information 
readily  available,  upon  request,  at  an  appro- 
priate cost  to  all  users,  except  for  proprl- 
etai-y  information  and  data.  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  delegate  this  responsibility, 
with  continuing  o/erslght  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  an  appropriate  entity  not  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  such  entity  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  aid,  as  specified  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  ADVISORY  COIOIITTEE. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilize 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Any 
advisory  committee  so  utilized  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
and  funding  provided  for  any  such  committee 
shall  be  available  from  monies  appropriated 
for  advisory  committees  as  specified  in  rel- 
evant appropriations  Acts,  and  from  funds 
allocated  for  activities  in  connection  with 
the  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems 
program  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  STRATEGIC  PLAN,  IMPLEMENTATION  RE- 
PORTS, AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Strategic  Plan.— 

(1)  Strategic  plan.— Not  later  than  12 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
into  law  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
formulate,  and  submit  to  Congress,  a  strate- 
gic plan  for  the  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway 
Systems  program  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Scope  of  strategic  plan.— In  preparing 
such  plan,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(A)  specify  the  goals,  objectives,  mile- 
stones of  such  program  and  how  specific 
projects  relate  to  these.  Including  consider- 
ation of  the  5-,  10-,  and  20-year  timeframes 
for  specified  goals  and  objectives. 

(B)  detail  the  status  and  challenges  and 
nontechnical  constraints  facing  the  program; 

(C)  chart  a  course  of  action  necessary  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  objectives; 

(D)  provide  for  the  development  of  stand- 
ards and  protocols  to  promote  and  ensure 
compatabllity  in  the  implementation  of 
Intellegent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems  tech- 
nologies; and 

(E)  provide  for  the  accelerated  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  reduce  traffic  conges- 
tion along  heavily  populated  and  traveled 
corridors. 

(b)  Implementation  Reports.- 
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(1)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  strategric  plan  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Scope  of  implementation  reports.— In 
preparing  such  report,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(A)  analyze  the  possible  and  demonstrated 
accomplishments  of  IVHS  projects  in  achiev- 
ing congestion,  safety,  environmental,  and 
energy  conservation  goals,  as  described  in 
the  Act; 

(B)  specify  cost-sharing  arrangements 
made,  including  the  scope  and  nature  of  Fed- 
eral investment,  in  any  research,  develop- 
ment, or  demonstration  project  under  such 
program; 

(C)  access  nontechnical  problems  and  con- 
straints identified  as  a  result  of  each  such 
demonstration  project;  and 

(D)  include,  if  appropriate,  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  or  modifica- 
tion to  the  strategic  plan  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Report  to  congress.- In  cooperation 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  within  24  months  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  re- 
port to  Congress  addressing  the  nontechnical 
constraints  and  barriers  to  all  aspects  of  the 
innovation  of  such  program  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Scope  of  report  to  congress.- In  pre- 
paring such  report,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(A)  address  antitrust,  privacy,  educational 
and  staffing  needs,  liability,  standards  and 
other  constraints,  barriers,  or  concerns  rel- 
evant to  such  program; 

(B)  recommend  legislation  and  other  ad- 
ministrative action  necessary  to  further  the 
Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems  pro- 
gram under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  address  ways  to  further  promote  indus- 
try and  State  and  local  government  involve- 
ment in  such  program. 

(3)  Update  of  report.— Within  5  years  fol- 
lowing such  date  of  enactment,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  an  update  of  such  report. 

SEC.  5.  ASSISTANCE  TO  8TATE& 

(a)  Technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion.—The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  planning  and  technical  assistance 
and  information  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments seeking  to  demonstrate,  use,  and 
evaluate  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Sys- 
tems technologies.  In  doing  so,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  assist  State  and  local  officials  in 
developing  provisions  for  implementing 
areawide  traffic  management  control  cen- 
ters, necessary  laws  to  advance  such  sys- 
tems, the  infrastructure  for  such  existing 
and  evolving  systems,  and  other  necessary 
activities  to  carry  out  the  Intelligent  Vehi- 
cle-Highway Systems  Program  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Planning  grants.— Subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  feasibility  and 
planning  studies  to  be  conducted  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  at  such  time,  in  such  amounts,  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine. 

(c)  Traffic  Management  Systems.— Any 
interagency  traffic  and  Incident  manage- 
ment entity,  including  independent  public 
authorities  or  ag^encies,  contracted  to  a 
State  department  of  transportation  for  the 
implementation  of  traffic  management  sys- 
tems of  designated  corridors  is  eligible  to  re- 


ceive Federal  transportation  funds  under 
this  Act  through  the  appropriate  State  de- 
partment of  transportation. 

(d)  Funding  of  Projects.- In  deciding 
which  demonstrations  or  operational  tests  to 
fund,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  give  the  highest  priority  to  those 
projects  that  contribute  to  the  national 
goals  and  objectives  specified  in  the  Intel- 
ligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  program, 
minimize  the  relative  percentage  of  Federal 
contributions  to  total  project  costs,  but  not 
including  Federal  aid  funds,  and  contribute 
to  the  national  goals  and  objectives  specified 
in  the  program's  strategic  plan  required  by 
the  Act. 

(2)  seek  to  fund  operational  tests  that  ad- 
vance the  current  state  of  knowledge  and, 
where  appropriate,  build  on  successes 
achieved  in  previously  funded  work  involv- 
ing such  programs;  and 

(3)  require  that  operational  tests  utilizing 
Federal  funds  pursuant  to  this  Act  have  a 
written  evaluation  of  the  FVHS  technologies 
Investigated  and  key  outcomes  of  the  inves- 
tigation, consistent  with  the  gruidelines  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  2(d)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  AUTHORrrv  To  Use  Funds.— Each  State 
and  eligible  local  entity  is  authorized  to  use 
Federal  aid  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance funds  for  demonstration  and  imple- 
mentation purposes  in  connection  with  the 
Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems'  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  «.  APPUCATIONS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  Congested  Corridors  Program.- The 
Administrator  shall  designate  transpor- 
tation corridors  in  which  application  of  In- 
telligent Vehicle-Highway  Systems  will  have 
particular  benefit  and,  through  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  shall  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  such  systems.  In  designating 
such  corridors,  the  Administrator  shall  focus 
on  automatic  vehicle  identification,  elec- 
tronic toll  collection,  highway  advisory 
radio,  variable  message  signage,  advanced 
traveller  information  systems,  and  other 
steps  that  would  reduce  congestion  and  pro- 
mote a  smoother  flow  of  traffic  throughout 
the  corridors. 

(b)  PRiORrrrES.— In  designating  and  provid- 
ing funding  for  such  corridors,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allocate  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  eligible  State  or  local  entities  for 
application  in  not  less  than  3  but  not  more 
than  10  corridors  with  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

(1)  traffic  density  (as  a  measure  of  vehicle 
miles  travelled  per  road  mile)  at  least  1.5 
times  the  national  average; 

(2)  severe  or  extreme  nonattainment  for 
ozone,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
(104  Stat.  2399etseq.); 

(3)  a  variety  of  types  of  surface  transpor- 
tation facilities,  such  as  highways,  bridges, 
tunnels,  toll  and  non-toll; 

(4)  inability  to  significantly  expand  exist- 
ing surface  transportation  facilities; 

(5)  a  significant  mix  of  passenger,  public 
transportation,  and  commercial  motor  car- 
rier traffic; 

(6)  complexity  of  traffic  patterns;  and 

(7)  potential  contribution  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Administrator's  strate^c  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  ADDmoNAL  Funding.— The  balance  of 
funds  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located to  eligible  State  or  local  entities  for 
application  in  corridors  with  a  significant 


number  of  the  characteristics  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

ffiC.  7.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Congested  Corridors  Program.— For 
the  congested  corridors  program  under  sec- 
tion 6.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  each  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing 4  fiscal  years,  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $150,000,000. 

(b)  General  Authorization.— For  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than 
section  6,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  each  of  the 
next  following  4  fiscal  years.  fl"om  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  JIOO.OOO.OOO. 

(c)  Exemption.— Funds  provided  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  exempted  from  any  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions for  Federal  aid  highways,  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(d)  Reservation  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  not  less  than  5  percent  shall 
be  reserved  for  innovative,  high-risk  oper- 
ational or  analytical  tests  that  do  not  at- 
tract substantial  non-Federal  commitments 
but  are  determined  by  the  Administrator  as 
having  significant  potential  to  help  accom- 
plish long-term  goals  established  by  the  stra- 
tegic plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Federal  Share  Payable.— The  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  activities  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  cost.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  waive  this  restriction  for 
projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

SEC.  8. 1»FINrnON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway  Systems" 
means  the  development  or  application  of 
electronics,  communications,  or  information 
processing,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  ad- 
vanced traffic  management  systems,  ad- 
vanced traveller  information  systems,  and 
advanced  vehicle  communications  systems, 
used  singly  or  in  combination  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  safety  of  surface  transpor- 
tation systems;  and 

(2)  "corridor"  means  any  major  transpor- 
tation route  which  includes  some  combina- 
tion of  closely  parallel  limited  access  high- 
ways, major  arterials,  or  transit  lines;  and, 
with  regard  to  traffic  Incident  management, 
it  may  also  refer  to  more  distant  transpor- 
tation routes  that  can  serve  as  viable  op- 
tions to  each  other  in  the  event  of  traffic  in- 
cidents. 

[U.S.  General  Accounting  Office] 
Smart  Highways:  An  assessment  of  Their 

Potential  To  Improve  Travel 
(Report  to  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. U.S.  Senate.  May  1991) 
executive  summary 
Purpose 
The  nation's  highways,  streets,  and  transit 
systems  provide  a  basic  source  of  mobility 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country.  However, 
congestion    problems    flx>m    the    growth   of 
automobile  ownership  and  use  now  threaten 
this  mobility.  Experts  estimate  that  delays 
fix)m  congestion  alone  result  in  productivity 
losses  of  up  to  SlOO  billion  annually.  Other 
negative  effects  include  accident-related  fa- 
talities,  increased  air  polution.  and  ineffi- 
cient fuel  consumption.  In  a  previous  report. 
GAO  noted  several  possible  areas  for  federal 
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proper  mix  of  burden-sharing  among  private 
sector  Interests  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  for  the  costs  of  IVHS— both  de- 
velopmental and  operational — must  be  found. 
Inappropriate  distribution  of  costs  could  pre- 
vent full  realization  of  the  IVHS  potential. 
Further,  the  ability  of  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  woric  together— and  to  work  in 
an  integrated  way  with  the  private  sector- 
represents  a  key  element  to  the  success  of  an 
rVHS  program. 

Principal  findings 
Potential  Effects 

A  broad  research  consensus  exists  that 
IVHS  can  have  noteworthy  transportation 
effects,  although  the  empirical  basis  for  this 
consensus  is  limited.  The  most  examined  ef- 
fect was  on  traffic  congestion;  36  of  the  38 
rVHS  studies  GAO  reviewed  examined  this 
effect,  and  all  36  noted  positive  congestion 
benefits  likely  from  IVHS.  However,  only  4 
of  the  studies  provided  results  based  on  di- 
rect field  testing,  while  the  other  results 
were  based  on  either  analytical  projections 
(19  studies)  or  expert  opinion  (17  studies). 

Findings  were  most  reported  on  the  con- 
gestion effects  attributable  to  near-term 
technologies  (for  example,  advanced  traffic 
management  systems  and  advanced  traveler 
Information  systems),  and  these  results  indi- 
cated that  a  wide  range  of  moderate  gains 
are  possible — such  as  a  2-percent  to  50-per- 
cent improvement  in  travel  time — depending 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  tech- 
nologies' deployment.  Conversely,  while  less 
empirical  support  exists  on  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  long-term  options  (namely,  auto- 
mated freeway  systems),  one  major  simula- 
tion study  of  advanced  vehicle  control  sys- 
tems found  dramatic  possibilities  in  terms  of 
capacity  and  safety  improvements,  such  as  a 
doubling  of  freeway  capacity.  This  report 
did,  however,  caution  about  the  potentially 
travel-inducing  aspects  of  these  systems, 
which  could  counteract  some  of  the  capacity 
gains. 

While  other  effects  were  less  frequently  as- 
sessed than  congestion,  several  studies  did 
provide  preliminary  indications  of  effects 
possible  in  the  areas  of  economic  benefits, 
human  safety,  fuel  savings,  and  environ- 
mental quality.  Empirical  examination  of 
these  other  effects  were  similarly  positive, 
although  notes  of  caution  were  raised  as 
well.  For  example,  while  simulation  studies 
in  Europe  have  found  a  potential  reduction 
in  accidents  from  IVHS.  other  authors  have 
nonetheless  warned  of  potentially  adverse 
safety  effects  of  having  screens  located  In 
the  vehicles. 

Field  Test  Evaluations 

Several  operational  tests  are  under  way 
around  the  country  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  rVHS  technologies.  These  will 
produce  additional  evaluative  information, 
mostly  on  near-term  advanced  traffic  man- 
agement systems,  although  some  operational 
tests  involve  advanced  traveler  information 
and  automated  freeway  control.  A  review  of 
these  projects'  evaluation  designs  reveals 
how  important  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  in  ensuring  that  sound  information 
is  gathered  from  both  major  field  tests  and 
locally  orchestrated  projects.  The  Pathfinder 
and  TRAVTE3C  projects  provide  examples  of 
the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  major  field 
tests  to  gain  empirical  data  on  IVHS. 
Barriers  to  Deployment 

GAO  found  that  three  types  of  barriers  will 
need  to  be  overcome  to  ensure  full  realiza- 
tion of  IVHS  benefits.  One  critical  obstacle 
is  the  possible  lack  of  the  needed  resources 
to  finance  the  deployment  of  IVHS  tech- 


nologies. This  barrier  encompasses  cost  bur- 
dens associated  with  the  anticipated  federal 
involvement,  resource  limitations  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  an  uncertain  consumer 
market,  and  possible  liability  problems. 
While  initial  funding  for  research  and  test- 
ing has  been  forthcoming,  a  more  detailed 
analysis  Is  needed  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
IVHS  before  each  party  (federal,  local,  and 
private)  can  be  expected  to  commit  to  the  $34 
billion  investment  estimated  for  IVHS  over 
the  next  20  years. 

The  difficulty  of  integrating  and  coordi- 
nating the  myriad  systems,  resources,  and 
initiatives  needed  to  plan  and  implement 
rVHS  Is  another  likely  barrier.  Indeed,  the 
ability  of  the  various  institutions  to  work 
together  is  crucial  to  success.  For  example, 
DOT  will  have  to  execute  the  complex  and 
sensitive  work  of  technically  guiding  an  in- 
tegrated national  program  while  encourag- 
ing decentralized  private  sector  research. 
Further,  both  the  government  (federal,  state, 
and  local)  and  private  sector  will  have  to  de- 
velop interorganizational  agreements  that 
allow  for  cooperation. 

The  third  obstacle  to  an  effective  IVHS 
program  Is  the  arduousness  of  setting  tech- 
nological standards.  Since  there  is  general 
agreement  in  the  field  that  IVHS  does  not 
depend  on  any  major  technological  break- 
throughs, the  critical  technological  barrier 
Is  that  of  standard-setting.  As  with  institu- 
tional barriers,  resolving  a  lack  of  consensus 
related  to  standards  will  require  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  participants. 
Recommendations 

GAO  concludes  that  IVHS  technologies 
hold  promise  for  improving  the  nation's  sur- 
face transportation  system.  However,  while 
some  empirical  evidence  of  their  effective- 
ness exists,  there  are  numerous  uncertain- 
ties regarding  the  likely  success  of  a  domes- 
tic IVHS  program.  For  this  reason.  GAO  sup- 
ports an  aggressive  research  and  testing  pro- 
gram over  the  course  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  reauthorization  period  (1992- 
96)  in  order  to  gain  a  firmer  understanding  of 
the  potential  of  IVHS  before  major  deploy- 
ment decisions  are  made.  GAO  makes  three 
legislative  recommendations  aimed  at  ensur- 
ing that  important  considerations  are  ad- 
dressed during  this  crucial  research  and  test- 
ing period. 

First,  IVHS  legislation  should  explicitly 
note  the  goals  of  Improvement  in  the  areas 
of  congestion,  safety,  the  economy,  energy, 
and  the  environment,  and  DOT  should  be  re- 
quired to  develop  and  execute  research 
aimed  at  determining  the  role  of  IVHS  tech- 
nologies in  achieving  these  goals.  Second, 
rVHS  legislation  should  require  DOT  to  se- 
lect, design,  and  evaluate  high-priority  oper- 
ational field  tests  in  accordance  with  a  stra- 
tegic IVHS  research  plan.  Third,  IVHS  legis- 
lation should  require  an  analysis  of  optimal 
funding  options  for  achieving  desired  IVHS 
benefits,  and  such  analysis  should  include  a 
consideration  of  alternative  federal,  local, 
and  private  partnership  arrangements. 

The  next  few  years  will  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  answers  to  some  core  ques- 
tions regarding  the  application  of  IVHS  tech- 
nologies to  the  nation's  highways.  Con- 
sequently, federal  policy  should  be  aimed  at 
guiding  the  development  of  evaluative  infor- 
mation that  will  allow  for,  among  other  ben- 
efits, knowledgeable  decisions  about  the  ap- 
propriate federal  investment  In  IVHS  and 
how  best  to  target  it. 

Agency  comments 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  GAO  did 
not  obtain  formal  agency  comments  on  this 
report.* 
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•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN,  the  leadership  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  I*ublic  Works  Committee, 
and  the  administration  for  placing  a 
greater  emphasis  on  intelligent  vehi- 
cle-highway systems  [IVHS]  in  their 
proposals  for  the  upcoming  surface 
transportation  reauthorization.  How- 
ever, I  firmly  believe  that  we  need  a 
stronger  Federal  commitment  to  ad- 
vance rVHS  technology.  In  order  to  one 
day  fully  realize  the  benefits  this  tech- 
nology has  to  offer  our  travelers,  we 
must  first  commit  ourselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  technology,  its  prac- 
tical use  in  field  testing,  and  an  eval- 
uation process  that  allows  us  to  learn 
the  benefits  and  any  possible  draw- 
backs before  major  deployment  deci- 
sions are  made. 

As  we  finish  building  our  Interstate 
System,  we  find  that  we  can  no  longer 
build  our  way  out  of  congestion.  How- 
ever, the  technology  currently  exists  in 
the  area  of  intelligent  vehicle-highway 
systems  [IVHS]  that  can  contribute 
substantially  to  reducing  congestion, 
while  promoting  increased  safety  and 
capacity,  environmental  concerns,  and 
air  quality.  Therefore,  today.  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  insure  adequate 
funding  for  research,  development,  and 
testing  of  IVHS  technology. 

Currently,  the  United  States  lags  far 
behind  Europe  and  Japan  in  its  efforts. 
It  will  take  substantial  investment  to 
match  those  initiatives  and  begin  to 
realize  the  safety  and  efficiency  bene- 
fits of  rVHS  in  this  country. 

Minnesota  has  already  taken  a  bold 
step  forward  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  implementation  of  IVHS  tech- 
nology with  its  Guidestar  Program. 
The  goals  of  the  Guidestar  Program  are 
to  utilize  advanced  technology  to  com- 
bat growing  congestion  and  to  improve 
safety  on  all  Guidestar  corridors.  Min- 
nesota has  been  successfully  using  ad- 
vanced technology  in  traffic  manage- 
ment progrrams  for  several  years.  The 
results  of  these  efforts  show  accident 
reductions  of  30  percent  and  speed  in- 
creases of  25  percent  for  specific  free- 
ways. Overall,  Minnesota  has  had  the 
lowest  fatality  rate  in  the  Nation  for 
several  years  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote a  further  reduction  in  Minnesota 
fatalities  with  new  Guidestar  initia- 
tives. Because  of  Minnesota's  commit- 
ment to  rVHS  technology,  the  country 
will  reap  the  rewards  of  studying  a 
complete  application  of  IVHS  tech- 
nology in  a  metropolitan  area  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Real  life  implementation  is  the  key 
to  realizing  how  we  can  all  benefit 
from  IVHS  technology.  To  best  achieve 
well-informed  decisions  in  the  future 
application  of  this  technology,  we  must 
encourage  and  facilitate  more  projects 
such  as  Minnesota's  Guide-star  Pro- 
gram. Therefore,  a  clear  Federal  role  is 


imperative    to    ensure    that   an    inte- 
grated system  ultimately  emerges. 

The  Lautenberg-Durenberger  bill  of- 
fers the  needed  funding  for  an  aggres- 
sive research  and  testing  program  over 
the  course  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  reauthorization  period.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  take  that 
first  step  toward  addressing  the  prob- 
lems inherent  to  our  highway  system 
in  its  current  form.« 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
the  Consolidation  and  Conversion  of 
Defense  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories  are  available  for  consider- 
ation before  any  action  is  taken  to 
close  or  realign  Department  of  Defense 
laboratories  pursuant  to  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

DEFENSE  RESEARCH  INSTALLATIONS 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  any  action  on  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  defense  research  in- 
stallations until  the  Commission  on 
the  Consolidation  and  Conversion  of 
Defense  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories  issues  its  report. 

This  is  in  no  way  an  effort  to  thwart 
the  base  and  lab  consolidation  effort  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  need  to 
cut  defense  spending  by  closing  bases 
and  to  increase  efficiency  through  con- 
solidation of  operations.  These  are 
tough  decisions,  but  they  need  to  be 
made. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  however,  that  the 
process  outlined  by  the  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  defense  authorization 
bill  is  followed  and  that  all  decisions 
be  thoroughly  researched  and  well  in- 
formed. This  legislation  simply  re- 
quires the  appropriate  decisionmaking 
process.* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integra- 
tion   of   women    in    the    development 
process  in  developing  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INTEGRATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  women  in 
Third  World  economic  development 
programs.  The  bill  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  1989.  elements  of 
which  have  been  included  in  the  fiscal 
years  1989-91  foreign  operations  appro- 
priations bills.  The  current  provisions 
will  expire  with  the  appropriations  bill. 
In  view  of  the  very  stringent  budget 
limits  we  are  facing,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  every  tax  dollar  is  spent  to 
best  advantage.  This  is  especially  true 
in  our  foreign  assistance  programs, 
which  have  an  extremely  broad  mission 
and  £ire  usually  the  first  target  of 
budget  cuts. 


There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  di- 
recting more  of  our  assistance  towau'd 
women.  One  is  simple  fairness.  Tradi- 
tion and  legal  restrictions  make  it  dif- 
ficult in  many  countries  for  women  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 
Women  are  the  poorest,  hardest  work- 
ing, least  educated,  and  unhealthiest 
people  in  the  Third  World,  yet  they  re- 
ceive less  assistance  than  men. 

Second,  if  we  are  to  get  the  most 
from  our  assistance  dollars,  particu- 
larly in  agricultural  programs,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  direct  our  aid  at 
the  people  who  are  doing  most  of  the 
work — women.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development's  own  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  greater  the 
involvement  of  women,  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  assistance  project. 

Women  are  responsible  for  80  to  90 
percent  of  food  production  in  Africa, 
but  in  AID-funded  training  programs  in 
Africa  in  the  late  1980's,  only  21  percent 
of  the  participants  were  women.  The 
figures  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  are 
similar. 

In  Third  World  countries  women  not 
only  handle  the  household  chores  but 
also  earn  an  income  to  provide  for 
their  families'  basic  needs.  Generally, 
women  work  from  10  to  12  hours  per 
day — 2  to  4  hours  more  than  men — 
walking  several  miles  to  find  water  and 
fuel,  weeding,  planting,  hoeing,  mar- 
keting food  and  other  goods,  caring  for 
children,  preparing  food,  and  doing 
many  other  jobs. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  aid  directed  to 
w^omen  will  bring  a  greater  return  than 
other  aid  programs,  and  the  assistance 
we  provide  has  a  ripple  effect  on  local 
society  which  goes  far  beyond  simple 
economics. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  weav- 
ing project  in  Kenya  that  was  funded 
at  a  modest  X10,000.  In  addition  to 
teaching  marketable  skills  and  provid- 
ing extra  income  for  women  employees 
and  their  families,  the  weaving  job  is 
so  important  to  these  women  that  they 
will  do  whatever  they  can  to  keep  from 
having  more  children  and  jeopardizing 
that  job.  Since  Kenya  hits  one  of  the 
highest  birth  rates  in  the  world,  this 
byproduct  of  the  weaving  project  is  ex- 
tremely significant.  The  weaving  cen- 
ter has  also  become  a  focal  point  for 
health  care.  Volunteer  doctors  visit  the 
factory  regularly,  an  ambulance  comes 
to  the  plant  for  group  innoculations, 
and  villagers  not  employed  at  the  plant 
gather  there  to  take  advantage  of  these 
services.  Finally,  employment  at  the 
factory  has  created  enough  self-con- 
fidence among  the  workers  that  several 
have  run  for  local  council  posts. 

AID  officials  have  instituted  new  ef- 
forts— some  unilateral,  some  as  a  re- 
sult of  requirements  in  appropriations 
legislation.  AID  deserves  credit  for  its 
actions  to  date,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  funds  women  in  development  ac- 
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S.  1001 
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by  the  Agency.  Although  the  Agency  Issued 
a  policy  paper  in  1982  which  provided  g^iide- 
lines  for  increasing  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  development  process,  in  actual 
practice  the  Integration  of  women  received 
low  priority  in  relation  to  other  mandates. 
Beginning  in  1988,  however,  the  Agency  in- 
creased its  efforts  to  Involve  women  in  its 
development  programs. 

(11)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment lacks  adequate  accountability  or  man- 
agement mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the 
women  in  development  policy  is  in  fact  being 
fully  implemented. 

(12)  In  order  to  improve  integration  of 
women  in  the  Agency's  development  activi- 
ties, the  Agency  must  continue  to  increase 
training  to  recognize  the  essential  economic 
roles  of  women  and  to  develop  strategies  to 
incorporate  women  into  all  development  pro- 
grams. This  training  should  be  extended  to 
all  Washington  and  mission-based  policy, 
program,  and  project  staff  who  would  provide 
guidance  on  strategies  affecting  the  goal  of 
Involving  women  In  the  planning,  design,  im- 
plementation, management,  and  evaluation 
of  the  Agency's  development  activities,  and 
made  available  to  universities  participating 
in  Agency  programs,  to  other  United  States 
Government  agencies,  and  to  contractors  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agency.  In  1988  the  Agency 
began  an  expanded  training  program,  with 
encouraging  results. 

(13)  Training  programs  held  in  host  coun- 
tries or  the  United  States  for  project  partici- 
pants are  important  components  of  most  de- 
velopment projects  and  reflect  the  develop- 
ment objectives  and  strategies  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  The  low  rep- 
resentation of  women  in  these  training  pro- 
grams impedes  their  integration  in  their  na- 
tional economies,  limits  their  current  and 
future  productive  roles,  reduces  the  effec- 
tiveness of  United  States  programs,  and  con- 
strains overall  economic  development. 

(14)  Among  United  Nations  organizations, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women  (UNIFEM)  and  the  International  Re- 
search and  Training  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  (INSTRAW)  have  dem- 
onstrated that  greater  support  for  the  pro- 
ductive activities  of  women  can  improve  the 
well-being  of  communities  and  national 
economies.  The  United  Nations  Development 
Fund  for  Women  plays  a  unique  and  valuable 
role  by  developing  and  replicating  projects 
and  ensuring  the  appropriate  involvement  of 
women  in  mainstream  development  activi- 
ties. The  International  Research  and  Train- 
ing Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women 
serves  as  a  catalytic  force  within  the  United 
Nations  to  ensure  that  research  and  data  col- 
lection of  all  United  Nations  agencies  iden- 
tify women's  economic  and  social  roles  and 
potential. 

(15)  Research  has  established  the  value  of 
fully  integrating  women  and  the  poor  in  the 
development  process,  especially  in  designing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  development 
projects.  Such  agencies  as  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundation,  the  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  have  carried  out 
programs  which  have  achieved  a  reasonable 
measure  of  success  in  carrying  out  these  ob- 
jectives. 

SEC.  S.  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Strengthening  Women  in  Develop- 
ment PoucY.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
take  the  following  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Agency's  women  in  development  policy: 


(1)  Ensure  that  the  Agency  seek  to  incor- 
porate the  active  participation  of  local 
women  and  local  women's  organizations  in 
its  development  activities  (including  their 
involvement  In  the  planning,  design,  imple- 
mentation, management,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  of  the  activities)  in  approximate 
proportion  to  their  traditional  participation 
In  the  targeted  activities  or  their  proportion 
of  the  population,  whichever  is  higher. 

(2)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  collect  sex-disaggregated  data  for,  and  in- 
clude such  data  in,  every  country  develop- 
ment strategy  statement,  project  identifica- 
tion document,  project  paper,  program  as- 
sistance identification  proposal,  program  as- 
sistance approval  document,  and  policy  in- 
ventory, as  well  as  all  relevant  research 
projects. 

(3)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  seek  to  ensure  that  country  strategies, 
projects,  and  programs  are  designed  so  that 
the  percentage  of  women  who  receive  assist- 
ance is  in  approximate  proportion  to  either 
their  traditional  participation  in  the  tar- 
geted activities  or  their  proportion  of  the 
population,  whichever  is  higher. 

(4)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
that,  if  a  country  strategy,  program,  or 
project  is  not  designed  so  that  assistance 
will  reach  women  in  the  proportion  specified 
in  paragraph  (3),  they  must  identify  in  the 
appropriate  document  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)— 

(A)  what  the  obstacles  are  to  achieving 
that  goal; 

(B)  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove 
or  overcome  those  obstacles;  and 

(C)  to  the  extent  that  steps  are  not  being 
taken  to  remove  or  overcome  those  obsta- 
cles, why  they  are  not  being  taken. 

(5)  Ensure  that  project  and  program  eval- 
uations Include  an  assessment  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  project  integrates  women  In  the 
development  process  and  of  the  impact  of  the 
project  or  program  on  women,  including  both 
positive  and  negative  implications  of  the 
project  or  program  in  enhancing  the  self-re- 
liance of  women  and  improving  their  In- 
comes. 

(6)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  ensure  that  country  strategies,  projects, 
and  programs  identify  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  assist  women  in  activities 
that  are  of  critical  significance  to  their  self- 
reliance  and  development,  including  (A)  ap- 
propriate extension  and  related  services  to 
low-resource  women  who  are  engaged  In  sub- 
sistence or  cash  crop  production,  and  (B) 
training,  technical  stssistance,  credit,  and 
other  services  to  strengthen  the  managerial 
skills  and  capabilities  of  women,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  women's  institutions  and 
women  entrepreneurs. 

(7)  Develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide training  for  all  Washington  and  mis- 
sion-based professional  staff  that  provides 
guidance  on  strategies  affecting  the  goal  of 
Incorporating  women  in  the  planning,  de- 
sign. Implementation,  management,  and 
evaluation  of  the  Agency's  development  ac- 
tivities; and  require  universities  participat- 
ing in  programs  under  title  XH  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  contractors  involved  in 
carrying  out  programs  administered  by  the 
Agency  to  develop  and  implement  plans  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  education  or  training  pro- 
vided in  the  host  country  or  the  United 
States  for  project  participants,  increase 
training  opportunities  for  women  and  make 
every  necessary  provision  for  addressing  the 
specific  needs  of  women. 
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(9)  Ensure  that  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  so  that  each  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  except  that  the 
following  targets  shall  be  set  for  implement- 
ing paragraph  (9):  a  minimum  of  40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  trainees  should  be  women  by  the 
year  1992.  and  a  minimum  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  trainees  should  be  women  by  the  year 
1993. 

(10)  Increase  the  participation  of  young 
erirls  in  education  and  training  programs,  use 
incentives  to  encourage  host  countries  to  in- 
clude girls  in  their  programs  and  consider 
withholding  assistance  for  programs  which 
do  not  include  girls  as  equal  participants.  If 
the  Agency  is  unable  to  fulfill  this  directive, 
it  must  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  reasons 
why  this  policy  cannot  be  carried  out. 

(11)  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit 
from  United  States  aid  dollars  and  avoid  du- 
plication of  effort,  instruct  Agency  staff  to 
make  the  maximum  use  of  data,  program  de- 
sign, and  management  structure  already  es- 
tablished by  multilateral  institutions  or 
other  national  agencies. 

(12)  Establish  within  the  Agency  a  perma- 
nent task  force  on  women  in  development. 
The  task  force  shall  consist  of  the  director  of 
the  Women  in  Development  office  and  sen- 
ior-level staff  from  each  of  the  regional  and 
technical  bureaus  who  are  in  decisionmaking 
positions  regarding  the  integration  of  women 
in  the  operations  of  their  bureau.  The  task 
force  shall  be  responsible  for — 

(A)  overseeing  the  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  assisting  Agency  missions  in  develop- 
ing strategies  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
integration  of  women  in  the  development 
process  that  have  been  identified  by  the  mis- 
sions, by  indigenous  people  and  organiza- 
tions, and  by  other  evaluations  of  Agency 
programs; 

(C)  desigmlng  means  for  ensuring  that  staff 
at  all  levels  of  the  Agency  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriate accountability  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  incorporating  women  in  the  develop- 
ment process;  and 

(D)  establishing  specific  criteria  for  meas- 
uring and  evaluating  the  Agency's  perform- 
ance in  incorporating  women  in  development 
activities,  and  developing  ways  to  institu- 
tionalize learning  within  the  Agency  on 
women  in  development  activities. 

(b)  Funding  for  Women  in  Development 
AcnviTiES.— Section  113(b)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Up  to  $10,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not  less  than 
$10,000,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  section  667(a)"  after 
"this  chapter";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Be- 
ginning in  flscal  year  1992.  not  less  than 
S3.000.000  of  the  funds  used  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  as  matching  funds  to  support  those 
activities  of  the  missions  of  the  agency 
which  demonstrate  potential  for  integrating 
women  into  the  programs  of  those  mis- 
sions.". 

(c)  Reports  to  CIonoress.— Not  later  than 
March  1.  1993,  and  every  second  year  there- 
after, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  specific  steps  taken  as  of  the  time 
of  the  report  in  implementing  each  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  additional  steps  to  be  taken  to  im- 
plement each  such  paragraph;  and 

(3)  the  use  of  funds  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b). 


SEC.  4.  FUNDING  FOR  CERTAIN  UNITED  NATIONS 
ORCANIZATIONa 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter 
3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  international  organizations 
and  programs),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
$5,000,000.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  80  per  centum  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Fund  for  Women  and  20  per  centum 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Research  and  Training 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  A  resolution  to  des- 
igrnate  October  1991  as  "National  Lock- 
in-Safety  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

national  lock-in-safety  month 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution desigmating  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1991  as  "National  Lock-in-Safety 
Month." 

Burglary  and  unlawful  entry  are  two 
of  the  most  prevalent  types  of  criminal 
activities  that  have  a  serious  impact 
on  our  communities.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty stolen  each  year  was  estimated  in 
1989  by  the  FBI  at  $3.4  billion,  affecting 
over  3.1  million  homes.  The  average 
loss  by  a  homeowner  or  small  business 
averages  $1,060.  Case  studies  show  that 
criminals  are  reluctant  to  enter  the 
premises  protected  by  locks  and  alarm 
systems,  but  unfortunately  too  many 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen 
still  don't  know  that  even  the  simplest 
of  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
these  burglaries  from  occurring.  There- 
fore by  installing  locks  and  other  secu- 
rity devices,  homeowners,  as  well  as 
small  businesses,  can  cut  back  on  this 
large  loss  and  affect  crime  statistics  as 
well  as  the  cost  associated  with  this 
type  of  criminal  activity. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  As- 
sociated Locksmiths  of  America 
[ALOA]  has  undertaken  an  industry 
promotional  campaign  to  designate  Oc- 
tober as  "Lock-in-Safety  Month."  This 
campaign  will  target  all  citizens 
around  the  country  to  use  locks  for 
safety  in  their  homes.  Organized  com- 
munity action  when  in  cooperation 
with  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  the  business  community  can  effec- 
tuate positive  change.  By  mobilizing 
our  citizens  in  an  all  out  effort  can 
help  eradicate  crime  from  oiar  homes 
and  our  neighborhoods. 

ALOA,  which  was  founded  in  1956, 
represents  locksmiths  in  all  50  States 
and  35  countries  around  the  globe.  It  is 
a  diverse  grroup  representing  every 
facet  of  the  security  industry  from  tra- 
ditional locksmithing  to  institutional 
and  corporate  security.  Seventy-six 
percent  of  ALOA  members  own  their 
own  businesses  and  can  help  in  the  pro- 
motion of  National  Lock-in-Safety 
Month  by  informing  the  public  about 
their  security  options,  including  auto- 
motive,   master    keying,    safes/vaults. 


electronic  access  control,  and  high  se- 
curity for  all  types  of  structures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
"Lock-in-Safety  Month  virill  further 
highlight  the  current  crime  prevention 
efforts  in  our  communities  and  help 
promote  a  productive  relationship  be- 
tween our  safety  experts,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  local  residents  and 
businesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  139 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  professional  locksmiths  meet  the 
security  needs  of  all  segments  of  society  and 
take  pride  in  their  contributions  to  a  safe 
environment; 

Whereas  throughout  history  locksmithing 
has  been  a  profession  that  requires  continu- 
ing education  to  keep  pace  with  an  evolving 
technology; 

Whereas  the  demands  of  physical  security 
in  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
institutional  settings  require  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals who  work  by  a  code  of  high  ethical 
standards  to  provide  the  best  security  avail- 
able; 

Whereas  professional  locksmiths  continue 
to  provide  a  wide  range  of  security  products 
and  services,  including  automotive  products, 
master-keying  products  and  services,  safes 
and  vaults,  electronic  access  control  prod- 
ucts, and  high-security  products  and  services 
for  all  types  of  structures; 

Whereas  professional  locksmittis  In  the 
United  States  are  represented  by  the  Associ- 
ated Locksmiths  of  America.  Inc.  (ALOA); 
and 

Whereas  "National  Lock-In-Safety  Month" 
will  celebrate  the  long-standing  locksmith 
profession  and  salute  those  locksmith  profes- 
sionals who  accept  the  challenges  of  provid- 
ing individuals  and  organizations  with  the 
security  necessary  to  protect  their  property 
and  grive  them  peace  of  mind  as  they  go 
about  their  daily  activities:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1991.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Lock-in-Safety 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
ROBB): 
S.J.   Res.   140.   A  resolution   to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  July  27  through  Au- 
gust 2,  1991,  as  "National  Invent  Amer- 
ica! Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

national  invent  AMERICA!  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  soaring  spirit  of  pride  in 
the  youth  of  America  and  in  the  wake 
of  our  noble  success  in  Desert  Storm,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  legislation 
today  to  designate  July  27  through  Au- 
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through  this  critical  public-private 
sector  partnership.  The  Invent  Amer- 
ica! Program  is  designed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  nonprofit  U.S.  Patent 
Model  Foundation  located  in  Alexan- 
dria, VA.  Funding  for  Invent  America! 
is  provided  by  corporations  such  as;  K- 
mart,  Pepsi-Cola,  and  Polaroid. 

This  summer.  Invent  America!  will 
host  its  45  regional  finalists  in  the  1991 
Invent  America!  Competition  during  a 
week-long  celebration  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  The  highlight  of  Invent  Amer- 
ica! Week  is  the  annual  Congressional 
Ice  Cream  Social  and  the  National 
Awards  Ceremony  announcing  the  nine 
best  student  inventors  in  America. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  our  Nation's  young 
people  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  desigrnating  the  week  of 
July  27  through  August  2,  1991  as  Na- 
tional Invent  America!  Week.* 


By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself, 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI,    Mr.    Inouye, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Rollings); 
S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    beginning    July    21, 
1991,  as  "Korean  War  Veterans  Remem- 
brance Week";   to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS  REMEMBRANCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  not  only  as  a  Senator  but  also  as 
a  Korean  war  veteran  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  commemorate  the  week  be- 
ginning July  21,  1991,  as  "Korean  War 
Veterans  Remembrance  Week." 

In  June  1950,  the  United  States  took 
prompt  action  to  add  its  Armed  Forces 
to  those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
order  to  counter  the  attack  by  North 
Korea.  A  total  of  20  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  eventually  ban 
together  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

After  3  years  of  bitter  hostilities, 
hampered  by  freezing  temperatures  and 
arduous  terrain,  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
ensured.  During  this  time,  more  than 
5,700,000  U.S.  service  members  had  been 
involved  in  the  war.  American  casual- 
ties toUled  54,246  dead,  103,284  wound- 
ed, 8,177  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  just  1  day 
after  the  ceremony  of  the  striking  of 
the  first  Korean  War  Memorial  Coin. 
This  was  undertaken  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  Memorial  Advisory  Board, 
Gen.  Richard  G.  Stilwell.  He  was  joined 
by  representatives  of  the  National  Vet- 
eran Service  organizations  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
commemorative  coins  will  fund  the  Ko- 
rean War  Veterans  Memorial,  which 
will  be  erected  opposite  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  on  the  Mall. 

The  last  day  of  the  commemorative 
week,  July  27,  will  mark  the  38th  anni- 


versary of  the  cease-fire  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Com- 
munist forces. 

Mr.  President,  American  citizens 
have  had  much  cause  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  of  which  our  own  Armed 
Forces  were  the  leaders.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  devotion  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  displayed  so  clearly  in  this 
most  recent  conflict  is  not  unprece- 
dented. The  service  members  of  today 
are  fulfilling  the  legacy  left  them  by 
earlier  generations.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
heroes  of  an  earlier  conflict. 

The  Korean  war  is  often  known  as 
the  "Forgotten  War"  because  it  fol- 
lowed the  jubilant  victory  of  World 
War  II  and  preceded  the  protracted  and 
divisive  conflict  in  Vietnam.  But  we 
are  taught  to  revere  history  and  to 
learn  from  it.  The  bitterness  of  the 
conflict  and  extent  of  sacrifice  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  Korean  war  vet- 
eran must  not  be  forgotten.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
100,  a  bill  to  set  forth  United  States 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  to 
assist  the  economic  recovery  and  de- 
velopment of  that  region. 

S.  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  129,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  value  of 
certain  transportation  furnished  by  an 
employer. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  140,  a  bill  to 
increase  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $4,000.       » 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  257,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  require  a 
waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of  a 
handgun. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  life  in- 
surance contracts  for  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals. 

8.315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  315,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  in- 
crease to  100  percent  and  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance for  self-employed  individuals. 

S.  449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  449,  a  bill  to  provide  for  adher- 
ence with  the  MacBride  Principles  by 
United  States  persons  doing  business  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

S.  S18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  .co- 
sponsor  of  S.  518,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
pedite the  payment  of  claims  under 
such  title  by  increasing  the  level  of  in- 
terest paid  on  late  payments  to  provid- 
ers under  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bdjgaman]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  583,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the  re- 
capture of  certain  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  615,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Envi- 
ronmental Marketing  Claims  Act  of 
1991." 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  the  de- 
pendent children  under  age  18  to  $3,500, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  730,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  in  packaging. 

S.  832 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
832,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  and  expand  new 
national   markets  for  recycled  paper 


and  other  commodities;  and  to  carry 
out  a  program  requiring  Federal  de- 
partments to  procure  and  use  recycled 
paper  and  paper  products  in  carrying 
out  their  functions. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  843,  a  bill  to  amend  title  46.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  rec- 
reational vessels. 

S.  8G8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
869,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  availabil- 
ity of  treatment  of  veterans  for  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
874,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  allow  drug-addicted 
mothers  to  reside  in  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment facilities  with  their  children,  and 
to  offer  such  mothers  new  behavior  and 
education  skills  which  can  help  prevent 
substance  abuse  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  882,  a  bill  to  amend  subpart  4  of 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  mandate  a  4-year 
grant  cycle  and  to  require  adequate  no- 
tice of  the  success  or  failure  of  grant 
applications. 

S.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BURDICK],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  890,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Star  Schools 
Program  Assistance  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
897,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  nursing  school  clinics  to  pro- 
vide primary  health  care  services  in 


medically  underserved  rural  areas  and 
to  Native  Americans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  902,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  through  improvement  of  cov- 
erage of  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  infants  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
964.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Social  Security 
Notch  Fairness  Investigatory  Commis- 
sion. 

8.971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  971.  a  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  microenterprises  in  developing 
countries. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public 
Health"  and  to  recognize  the  75th  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  May 
12,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Week." 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

of  Mr.  THxntMOND,  the 

Sfenator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
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liesolution  67,  a  joint  res- 
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Service. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  89 

of  Mr.   LUGAR,   his 

as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 

89,  a  joint  resolu- 

United  States  support 

1  itates. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

of  Mr.   Brown,  the 

Sjenator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

$«solution  94,  a  joint  res- 
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rOINT  RESOLUTION  107 
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107,  a  joint  resolution 
October  15,  1991,  as  "Na- 
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Dair." 

lOINT  RESOLUTION  111 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  114 

of    Mr.    Garn,    the 

Senator  from  New  Jersey 

the  Senator  from  North 

BURDiCK],    the    Senator 

Craig],   the  Senator 

Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Sen- 

[Mr.  DrxoN],  the  Sen- 

Coi^iecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 

Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 

Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 

Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

IJenator  from  Utah  [Mr. 

Senator  from  New  Jersey 

the   Senator  from 

Levin],    the    Senator 

[Mr.  Lieberman],  the 

New    York    [Mr.    MOY- 

S^nator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Senator   from   South 

Thurmond],  were  added 

of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 

resolution  to  designate 

Neurofibromatosis  Aware- 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  117 

At  the  reqvest  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Bfown],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oh  o  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Flprida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  December  7,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 121,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
September  12,  1991,  as  "National 
D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  124,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  "National  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations  Week,"  for  1992. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  were  added  £is  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130,  a  joint  resolution  to  desigrnate  the 
second  week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  13,  1991,  through  October  19, 
1991,  as  "National  Radon  Action 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  22,  1991,  as 
"National  Desert  Storm  Reservists 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  base  rights  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Panama  to  permit 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  re- 
main in  Panama  beyond  December  31, 
1999,  and  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  act  independently  to  continue  to 
protect  the  Panama  Canal. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2$ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  United  States  to 
support  a  new  agreement  among  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties 
which  would  provide  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental protection  of  Antarctica 
and  would  prohibit  Indefinitely  com- 
mercial mineral  development  and  re- 
lated activities  in  Antarctica. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  Arab  League  to 
terminate  its  boycott  against  Israel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixoN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 103,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
contributions  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm  made  by  the  defense-related  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34— AUTHORIZING  THE  SPE- 
CIAL OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY 
THROUGH  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  RUNNING  OF 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY 
THROUGH  CAPrrOL  GROUNDS. 

On  May  17,  1991,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
may  desifmate  jointly,  the  1991  Special 
Olympics  Torch  Relay  may  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  as  part  of  the  Journey 
of  the  Special  Olympics  torch  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Special  Olympics  spring  games 
at  Gallaudet  University  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SEC.  2.  RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  CAPITOL  POUCE 
BOARD. 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1. 

SEC.  3.  CONDrnONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  prescribe 
conditions  for  physical  preparations  for  the 
event  authorized  by  section  1. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  12a-C0M- 
MENDING  THE  KANSAS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  DEBATE  TEAM 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  120 

Whereas  all  Kansans  can  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  Kansas  State  University 
debate  team— thirteen  of  the  fourteen  team 
members  are  Kansas  residents  who  have 
graduated  from  Kansas  high  schools. 

Whereas  the  undefeated  team  of  Richard 
McCollum  and  David  Filippi  won  the  na- 
tional title  by  defeating  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  final  round 
of  the  National  Cross  Elxamination  Debate 
Association. 

Whereas  the  team  set  the  national  record 
for  the  highest  total  wins  at  individual  tour- 
naments during  the  season. 

Whereas  six  teams  were  successful  in  quali- 
fying for  the  elimination  rounds. 

Whereas  Martin  Horn  and  Dan  Molden 
were  selected  for  the  roster  of  the  top  ten  in- 
dividual  speakers   during   the   tournament. 


along  with  Richard  McCollum  and  David 
Filippi. 

Whereas  this  championship  is  one  in  a  long 
line  of  recent  accomplishments  for  the  stu- 
dents at  Kansas  State  University. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  ranks  in  the  top  1 
percent  of  all  U.S.  universities,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  the  number  of  students  to  receive 
Rhodes  scholarships. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  is  the  only  public 
university  to  have  two  Rhodes  scholars  in 
1990  and  two  Marshall  scholars  In  1991. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  is  also  first  in  the 
Big  Eight  in  the  number  of  Marshall  scholars 
over  the  past  10  years  and  tied  for  first  place 
for  the  highest  number  of  Truman  scholars. 

Whereas  Kansas,  and  the  Nation,  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  continued  commit- 
ment to  excellence  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  today  the  United  States 
Senate  pays  tribute  to  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity debate  team,  winners  of  this  year's 
national  debate  championship. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121— 
RELATIVE  TO  PEACE  IN  ANGOLA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  121 

Whereas  the  people  of  Angola  have  never 
enjoyed  the  right  to  select  their  own  govern- 
ment through  free  and  fair  elections; 

Whereas  on  May  1,  1991,  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Angola  and  the  National  Union  for  the  Total 
Independence  of  Angola  (UNTTA)  initialed  an 
agreement  establishing  a  permanent  cease- 
fire in  May  1991  and  the  holding  of  free  and 
fair  elections  during  the  period  of  September 
and  October  1991; 

Whereas  the  agreement  would  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  effective  medi- 
ation of  the  Government  of  Portugal  and  the 
participation  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
United  States  Congress  which  enabled  the 
President  effectively  to  encourage  dialogue 
and  compromise  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  An- 
gola, and  UNITA:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  supports  the 
historic  transition  to  multiparty  democracy 
in  Angola. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  such 
support  should  continue  to  be  bipartisan  and 
be  dedicated  to  implementing  the  cease-fire 
in  Angola  and  ensuring  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion in  that  country,  including— 

(1)  support  for  United  Nations  Peacekeep- 
ing Forces,  handling  of  the  census,  voter 
education,  democratic  institution-building, 
and  election  monitoring;  and 

(2)  humanitarian  support  to  the  civilian 
population  in  Angola. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  upon  the  completion  and  validation  of 
free  and  fair  elections,  the  President  should, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  recognize  and 
establish  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
duly  elected  Government  of  Angola. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  90 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sher- 
man Act  regarding  retail  competition, 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That    this    Act    may    be    cited    as    "The 
Consumer  Protection   Against  Price-Fixing 
Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  consumer  welfare  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  vigorous  price 
competition; 

(2)  vertical  price  restraints  generally  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  competition  that  re- 
sults in  higher  consumer  prices; 

(3)  recent  court  decisions  have  so  narrowly 
construed  the  laws  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints that  consumer  welfare  has  been  put 
in  jeopardy;  and 

(4)  it  is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  that 
protects  the  Interests  of  consumers  in  vigor- 
ous price  competition  while  recognizing  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  main- 
tain reasonable  service,  quality  and  safety 
standards. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(I)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(II)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  bill  has  been  added  to  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  sched- 
uled to  take  place  Wednesday,  May  15, 
1991,  at  2  p.m..  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  In  addition  to  the  three 
bills  previously  announced — S.  586,  S. 
711,  and  H.R.  355— the  subcommittee 
will  also  receive  testimony  on  S.  404,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Warren  Act. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, May  21,  1991,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures currently  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  bills  are: 

S.  52  and  H.R.  1143,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  theme  study 
on  American  labor  history; 

S.  550,  to  amend  the  act  of  May  15, 
1965,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  638  and  H.R.  749,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a 
donation  of  land  for  addition  to  the 
Ocumulgee  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Georgia; 

S.  639  and  H.R.  904,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  theme  study 
on  African-American  history; 

S.  663.  to  amend  the  act  of  May  12, 
1920  (41  Stat.  596),  to  allow  the  city  of 
Pocatello,  ID,  to  use  certain  lands  for  a 
correctional  facility  for  women,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  749,  to  rename  and  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mound  City  Group 
National  Monument  in  Ohio; 

S.  996.  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  terminate 
a  reservation  of  use  and  occupancy  at 
the  Buffalo  National  River;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  427,  to  disclaim  any  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  on 
San  Juan  Island,  WA,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  690,  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  and  manage 
the    Mary    McLeod    Bethune    Council 


House  National  Historic  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests, 364  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-9863. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COM.MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  habeas  corpus  re- 
form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFITEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate,  Tuesday, 
May  7,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  legislation  to  reform  the  de- 
posit insurance  system  and  the  com- 
mercial banking  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conventional  Forces  and 
Alliance  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  at  3  p.m.,  to 
review  and  evaluate  modernization  re- 
quirements and  acquisition  plans  for 
Navy  carrier  aviation  in  review  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992-93  national  defense  au- 
thorization requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  7,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  President  Bush's  response  to  is- 
sues concerning  the  proposed  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Banking,  .  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate,  Tuesday, 
May  7,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Lawrence 
Lindsey  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Tuesday,  May  7, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  defense  critical  technologies 
plan,  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years  1992- 
93  national  defense  authorization  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  7,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  failure 
of  Executive  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN,  FAMILY,  DRUGS, 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  coordination  of 
childrens's  services  and  the  HHS  reor- 
ganization plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  at  2:45  p.m. 
or  immediately  after  the  cloture  vote 
in  relation  to  S.  429,  to  vote  on  pending 
committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GOVERNOR  THOMPSON  AND  THE 
WISCONSIN  EXAMPLE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  all  Wis- 
consinites  can  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson.  He 
has  brought  our  State  back  to  eco- 
nomic basics,  reducing  taxes  and  ex- 
tending a  warm  welcome  to  workers 


and  businesses  who  want  to  pursue  a 
future  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
Badger  State. 

Governor  Thompson  knows  that  eco- 
nomic growth  is  the  key  to  social 
progress  and  the  building  of  a  compas- 
sionate community.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view in  the  periodical  Policy  Review, 
he  outlined  his  ideas  and  achievements. 

This  article  provides  an  excellent 
model  for  other  States,  and  a  challenge 
for  our  National  Government.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  my  colleagues,  and 
therefore  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  also  aisk  that  an 
important  article  about  Governor 
Thompson  by  Paul  Gigot  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Land  of  Milk  and  Money— Gov.  Tommy 
Thompson's  Wisconsin  Showcase 
(An  interview  by  Adam  Meyereon) 

One  of  the  ironies  of  modern  politics  is 
that  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  earlier  this  cen- 
tury the  shrine  of  Progressivism.  is  today 
the  showcase  of  conservative  policy  ideas. 
Under  Republican  Tommy  Thompson,  Wis- 
consin has  combined  economic  dynamism 
with  a  boldly  experimental  approach  to  edu- 
cation and  welfare  reform.  Wisconsin  Is  the 
only  state  in  the  nation  whose  welfare  rolls 
declined  last  year.  And  while  public  school 
choice  is  sweeping  many  states.  Wisconsin, 
with  a  pilot  program  in  Milwaukee,  is  a  pio- 
neer in  offering  vouchers  that  students  can 
use  at  private  as  well  as  public  schools. 

Thompson's  policies  seem  to  be  popular.  A 
conservative  Republican  in  a  state  with  a 
strong  liberal  tradition,  Thompson  last  No- 
vember was  reelected  to  his  second  four-year 
term  with  58  percent  of  the  vote.  He  carried 
67  of  72  counties,  and  picked  up  25  percent  of 
the  black  vote.  Thompson  has  also  attracted 
attention  through  his  unusual  coalition  on 
school  vouchers  with  State  Representative 
Polly  Williams,  who  was  Jesse  Jackson's 
state  chairman  and  has  close  ties  with  mili- 
tant black  separatists  in  Milwaukee. 

Thompson  was  interviewed  in  January  1991 
in  his  Madison  office  by  Policy  Review  editor 
Adam  Meyerson. 

Policy  Review:  With  unemployment  at 
slightly  over  4  percent,  a  relatively 
untroubled  real  estate  market  and  banking 
system,  and  a  boom  in  industrial  exports, 
Wisconsin  has  recently  enjoyed  one  of  the 
strongest  state  economies  in  the  nation;  and, 
like  most  of  the  Midwest,  your  state  has  so 
far  been  less  affected  by  recession  than  other 
sections  of  the  country.  What  changes  in  na- 
tional economic  policy  have  contributed 
most  to  the  turnaround  of  the  Wisconsin 
economy?  What  changes  in  state  policy  have 
been  most  important? 

Thompson:  The  most  helpful  change  in  na- 
tional policy  has  been  the  declining  value  of 
the  dollar.  We're  one  of  nine  states  now  that 
have  a  trade  surplus  of  at  least  a  half  billion 
dollars.  A  lower  dollar  helped  our  export  in- 
dustries be  more  competitive. 

The  most  important  changes  for  Wiscon- 
sin, though,  have  been  in  state  policy.  We've 
gone  from  a  business-bashing  bashing  state 
to  a  very  friendly  place  to  do  business.  I  ran 
for  governor  on  a  pro-business  platform— 
against  the  advice  of  people  who  said  you 
can't  win  in  Wisconsin  doing  that.  And  I 
twice  proved  them  wrong. 

One  of  my  main  priorities  has  been  to 
make  our  tax  structure  more  competitive. 


We've  reduced  income  taxes  so  we're  no 
longer  in  the  top  10.  We've  reduced  conwra- 
tion  taxes.  We're  one  of  only  seven  states 
with  a  60  percent  exemption  for  capital  gains 
taxes.  We're  phasing  out  the  inheritance  tax. 
We've  cut  the  unemployment  compensation 
tax  three  times,  and  now  have  a  $1.2  billion 
surplus  in  our  unemployment  compensation 
fund.  We  have  one  of  the  lowest  workers' 
compensation  rates  in  the  country. 

Another  change  has  been  a  more  aggressive 
effort  to  sell  Wisconsin  as  a  good  place  to  do 
business.  I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time  pounding 
on  business  doors,  often  flying  out  of  state, 
to  try  to  convince  companies  with  expansion 
plans  that  they  should  locate  in  Wisconsin. 

P.R.:  How  have  tax  cuts  benefitted  your 
economy? 

Thompson:  Lower  taxes  make  it  more  prof- 
itable for  business  to  locate  and  expand  their 
operations  here.  They  also  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  perceptions  of  business  cli- 
mate. I  find  it  significant  that  the  new  gov- 
ernors of  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  Arne 
Carlson  and  John  Engler,  both  publicly  said 
they  couldn't  raise  taxes  in  their  states  or 
they  would  risk  losing  more  businesses  and 
more  jobs  to  Wisconsin. 

Our  60  percent  exemption  for  capital  gains 
has  been  a  very  good  selling  point  in  attract- 
ing business.  In  fact,  based  on  our  experi- 
ence, I  would  strongly  recommend  cutting 
capital  gains  taxes  at  the  national  level. 
Keeping  down  taxes  on  capital  gains  encour- 
ages entrepreneurs  to  take  risks.  It  gives 
them  the  incentive  to  invest,  to  expand  their 
operations,  and  in  the  process  put  more  peo- 
ple to  work.  A  cut  in  these  taxes  is  not  a 
break  for  the  rich.  It's  an  inducement  for 
growth  and  ingenuity. 

Our  phaseout  of  inheritance  taxes  has  been 
especially  important.  For  many  years,  we 
suffered  a  terrible  drain  as  people  who  really 
energized  the  state,  the  movers  and  the 
shakers,  were  leaving  Wisconsin  to  go  to  the 
Sunbelt  because  of  our  high  inheritance 
taxes.  We  were  losing  both  their  money  and 
their  talents.  Phasing  out  these  taxes  has 
turned  this  around. 

P.R.:  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  few  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  not  to  confront  a  seri- 
ous budget  deficit  this  year.  Do  you  at- 
tribute your  good  fortune  mostly  to  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  state,  or  to  restrictions 
on  state  spending? 

Thompson:  Both.  But  you  can't  have  eco- 
nomic growth  without  restrictions  on  spend- 
ing. 

I  used  the  line-item  veto  over  600  times  in 
my  first  four  years,  and  was  able  to  cut  over 
S200  million  in  spending.  Without  those  cuts, 
we  would  now  face  a  deficit.  It  has  helped  me 
that  Wisconsin  gives  its  governor  the  strong- 
est line-item  veto  power  of  any  state  in  the 
nation.  I  not  only  can  reduce  the  spending 
level  for  any  line  item,  I  can  even  chang^e 
some  of  the  wording  of  legislation  as  I  sign 
it. 

As  I  use  my  veto  power.  I  ask  four  ques- 
tions about  every  program.  Will  this  pro- 
gram work?  Is  it  needed?  Can  we  run  it  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  make  it  more  efficient?  And 
can  we  afford  it,  given  our  current  financial 
situation,  which  I  track  monthly?  If  we  can't 
afford  it  this  month  or  year,  then  we  can 
wait. 

P.R.:  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states  are  now  suffering  the  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic problems  that  seven  or  eight  years 
Ago  were  associated  with  Wisconsin  and 
other  "Rust  Belt"  states.  What  advice  would 
you  give  their  governors  about  preparing 
their  states  for  recovery? 

Thompson:  You  have  to  be  able  to  conunu- 
nicate  to  the  business  community  that  the 
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Republican  who  is  now  an  official  in  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rounded  up  support  from  our  party.  Through 
this  unusual  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
inner-city  Democrats,  we  got  our  pilot  pro- 
gram through  the  legislature. 

The  families  in  the  program  like  it. 
Former  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro 
Cavazos  visited  the  independent  schools  and 
said  he  couldn't  believe  how  well-adjusted 
and  interested  the  students  were.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quayle  had  the  same  reaction. 

One  thing  I  like  about  the  program  is  that 
parents  have  to  spend  time  in  the  schools. 
They  either  have  to  serve  on  a  committee,  or 
they  have  to  come  in  and  work  with  the  stu- 
dents, including  their  own  children.  The  par- 
ents are  happier  because  they  have  a  real 
choice  of  improving  the  education  quality 
for  their  children.  And  the  end  product,  I 
think,  is  going  to  show  academic  improve- 
ment for  students  who  took  advantage  of 
this  experiment. 

P.R.:  As  Jesse  Jackson's  state  chairman  in 
Wisconsin,  and  as  a  woman  with  strong  con- 
nections to  militant  black  separatists  in 
Milwaukee,  Polly  Williams  has  been  an  un- 
usual coalition  partner  for  a  conservative 
Republican  governor.  What  are  the  prospects 
for  conservatives  to  form  similar  coalitions 
in  other  states? 

Thompson:  The  prospect  for  such  coalition 
is  good.  What  conservatives  first  have  to  do 
is  find  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
status  quo  and  are  willing  to  talk  about  radi- 
cal reform.  Then,  even  if  they  come  out  of  a 
political  tradition  that  is  not  conservative, 
you  explore  whether  they  can  meet  some  of 
their  objectives  through  conservative  ideas. 

Polly  Williams  was  so  frustrated  with  the 
public  school  system  in  Milwaukee  that  she 
was  willing  to  try  anything  different.  The 
choice  program  doesn't  go  as  far  as  she 
wants  with  a  separate  black  district,  but  she 
was  willing  to  try  it.  And  unlike  the  edu- 
cation establishment  and  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  were  fighting  her  all  the  way,  we 
put  together  a  coalition  of  Repubicans  and 
moderate  Democrats  and  independents  who 
wanted  to  try  something  new  to  see  If  it 
would  work. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  other  States 
and  other  communities  who  realy  want  to 
change  the  educational  scene.  They  don't 
know  how  to  do  it.  and  they  don't  know 
whom  to  talk  with.  Choice  has  given  us  a 
good  sounding  board,  an  issue  to  talk  about 
and  form  a  relationship  that  we  might  be 
able  to  build  on. 

I've  made  it  clear  that  I  don't  agree  with 
all  of  Polly  Williams'  positions.  And  she  has 
been  less  suportive  of  my  welfare  reforms 
than  of  my  education  reforms.  But  I'm  glad 
that  we've  been  able  to  work  togther  to  im- 
prove schools  for  Milwaukee  children. 

P.R.:  Did  you  have  problems  with  your  Re- 
publican or  conservative  supporters  as  a  re- 
sult of  dealing  with  someone  from  Williams' 
background. 

Thompson:  Absolutely  not.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  talking  with  people  in  the  central  city, 
in  the  labor  halls,  asking  them  how  they 
would  solve  problems.  I  hear  a  lot  of  good 
Ideas.  And  Republicans  appreciate  that  this 
approach  has  paid  off  at  election  time.  I'm 
the  first  Republican  to  carry  Milwaukee 
County  since  1946.  I  carried  67  of  72  counties 
last  year,  and  won  25  percent  of  the  black 
vote  as  a  conservative  Republican.  So  when 
Republicans  saw  that  my  approach  was  suc- 
cessful, instead  of  opposing  me,  they've 
joined  me. 

P.R.:  How  attractive  are  public  school 
choice  and  vounchers  to  politicans  looking 


to  build  political  support?  For  example.  Gov- 
ernor Perpich's  championing  of  choice  did 
not  win  him  reelection  in  Minnesota. 

Thompson:  The  politican  who  supports 
choice  or  vouchers  has  to  be  willing  to  buck 
one  of  the  most  powerful  special  interests  In 
our  society.  The  teachers'  unions  have  so 
much  influence  on  state  legislative  elections 
that  they  have  been  able  to  paralyze  and  suf- 
focate almost  very  effort  at  educational  re- 
form. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  choice 
from  individual  citizens,  but  the  educational 
community  is  definitely  opposed.  The  teach- 
ers are  opposed,  the  superintendents  are  op- 
posed, the  principals  are  opposed,  the  school 
boards  are  opposed.  These  special  interest 
groups  like  the  status  quo.  and  don't  want  to 
see  anybody  rock  the  boat.  This  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  politicans  to  stand  up  and 
take  a  position  on  educational  issues. 

The  greatest  support  for  choice  will  come 
from  individual  citizens,  especially  poor 
black  parents,  who  are  locked  into  a  medio- 
cre system.  You  make  your  headway  with 
people  who  say.  "We  want  to  improve  car 
school  system,  and  choice  gives  us  an  avenue 
to  do  that,  an  avenue  to  deliver  better  edu- 
cational quality  to  our  children." 

P.R.:  Do  you  think  school  choice  played  a 
big  part  in  your  reelections? 

Thompson:  No.  my  support  for  school 
choice  helped  me  in  the  minority  commu- 
nity, but  that's  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
population.  It  didn't  hurt  me.  Overall  I  don't 
think  it  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  wheth- 
er I  won  or  lost.  The  state  of  the  economy 
was  probably  much  more  important. 

P.R.:  In  welfare,  as  in  education,  Wisconsin 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  inter- 
esting laboratories  for  policy  experimen- 
tation. How  did  you  prepare  the  political 
groundwork  for  your  Learnfare  experiment, 
under  which  parents  whose  teen-age  children 
are  persistently  absent  from  school  lose 
come  of  their  welfare  benefits? 

Thompson:  I  pushed  for  Learnfare  as  a  way 
to  keep  teen-agers  in  school  and  a  way  to 
make  welfare  recipients  more  responsible 
parents.  We  know  that  school  dropouts  stand 
a  50-percent  better  chance  of  ending  up  on 
welfare  than  those  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. It  is  simple  common  sense  to  hold 
welfare  recipients  accountable  for  their  kids 
going  to  school. 

The  major  opposition  has  come  from  the 
more  liberal  legislators  from  Madison  and 
Milwaukee.  They  think  it's  unfair  to  penal- 
ize the  rest  of  the  family  because  Johnny  or 
Suzie  doesn't  want  to  go  to  school.  My  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  the  parents'  responsibility 
to  get  Johnny  and  Suzie  to  school,  and  that 
they  should  lose  some  of  their  benefits  if 
they  don't  live  up  to  their  obligation.  I  call 
the  policy  "tough  love."  and  it  works.  The 
parents  feel  more  responsible  and  account- 
able. More  of  the  children  stay  in  school. 
Hopefully  they  will  get  a  high  school  or  vo- 
cational education,  and  then  go  on  to  further 
their  training  at  the  university  or  on  the  job. 

P.R.:  Wisconsin  was  the  only  state  in  the 
country  whose  welfare  rolls  went  down  last 
year — and  Indeed,  welfare  rolls  in  the  state 
have  fallen  by  over  60.000  over  the  past  four 
years.  Do  you  attribute  this  falling  caseload 
primarily  to  the  booming  economy,  or  the 
changes  you're  made  in  your  welfare  system? 

Thompson:  Both.  Obviously  the  economy  is 
important,  and  this  year  as  our  economy  is 
slowing  down  a  little,  our  welfare  rolls  are 
starting  to  stabilize.  But  we're  also  the  lead- 
ing state  for  welfare  reform.  In  addition  to 
Learnfare,  we  have  a  work  experience  and 
job  training  program  that  gives  welfare  re- 
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cipients  the  skills  necessary  tx>  enter  the 
work  force,  and  has  become  a  national 
model. 

To  fund  some  of  these  pilot  proBrrams,  1  re- 
duced the  level  of  AFDC  payments  by  6  per- 
cent. They  were  way  out  of  line  with  other 
states.  Wisconsin  was  paying  40  percent  more 
than  what  the  same  family  would  receive  in 
Illinois.  We're  still  seeing  an  In-migratlon  of 
welfare  families  into  Wisconsin,  but  not 
nearly  sis  many  as  before  1  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. 

Wisconsin's  welfare  reform  will  continue 
into  my  second  term.  We've  been  granted  a 
federal  waiver  from  a  rule  that  prohibits  the 
head  of  a  family  on  welfare  from  working 
more  than  100  hours  a  month.  My  budgst  also 
includes  initiatives  to  encourage  fathers  to 
become  financially  and  emotionally  involved 
in  their  children's  lives. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  federal  welfare  sys- 
tem discourages  teen-age  parents  from 
marrying.  If  teen-age  parents  want  to  get 
married,  but  neither  has  work  experience, 
the  entire  family  is  ineligible  for  AFDC. 
That's  ridiculous.  Wisconsin  will  seek  a  fed- 
eral waiver  to  remove  this  barrier. 

My  budget  also  contains  a  provision  that 
would  require  unmarried  minor  mothers  to 
live  at  home  or  in  an  adult-supervised  set- 
ting. Too  often  we  see  14-  and  15-year-olds, 
still  children  themselves,  attempting  to 
raise  their  babies  without  guidance.  This 
proposal  brings  those  young  parents  back 
into  a  family  setting  so  they  can  learn  how 
to  be  parents. 

I  want  Wisconsin's  welfare  system  to  be 
more  of  a  transition  from  public  assistance 
to  the  work  force.  That's  why  I  proposed  cap- 
ping the  AFDC  cash  benefit  for  each  family. 
If  the  family  has  another  child,  additional 
medical  assistance  and  food  stamps  would  be 
provided,  but  the  cash  grant  would  not  in- 
crease. In  the  working  world,  families  don't 
receive  raises  because  they  have  additional 
children;  salaries  go  up  when  you  put  in 
more  hours  at  work  and  you're  more  produc- 
tive. 

Another  program  that  promotes  respon- 
sibility is  the  Children  First  program.  This 
program  requires  that  noncustodial  fathers 
pay  their  court-ordered  child  support  or  par- 
ticipate in  our  Community  Work  Experience 
Program.  Children  First  has  worked  well  as 
a  pilot  project  in  two  countries,  and  I  want 
to  expand  it  statewide. 

Additionally  I  want  to  expand  the 
Learnfare  program  to  include  children  ages  6 
to  12.  There  is  no  reason  for  a  six-year-old  to 
skip  school.  We  should  try  to  instill  the 
value  of  education  and  foster  the  good  habit 
of  attending  school  in  young  children  so  that 
problems  can  be  avoided  when  they  become 
teen-agers. 

F.R.:  Wisconsin  was  at  the  forefront  of 
Progressivism  earlier  this  century.  Do  you 
consider  your  welfare  and  education  reforms 
to  be  consistent  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
spirit  of  La  FoUette  and  other  Wisconsin 
Progressives  from  the  1910s  and  1920s? 

Thompson:  The  Progressive  movement  was 
essentially  a  middle-class  movement  to 
make  government  work.  I  think  our  state's 
middle  class  today  believes  our  welfare  and 
education  reforms  are  working. 

I  consider  myself  a  pragmatic  conservative 
who  wants  to  solve  problems.  I  looked  at  the 
welfare  rolls  and  saw  that  we  weren't  en- 
couraging people  to  work  or  stay  in  school. 
I  came  up  with  Learnfare  and  Workfare  in 
order  to  solve  those  problems.  I  wanted  to 
improve  educational  quality  in  the  central 
city,  so  I  came  up  with  a  choiced  program.  I 
think  that's  being  pragmatic  and  coming  up 


with  conmionsense  solutions  to  urgent  prob- 
lems. 

P.R.:  Milwaukee,  like  many  American 
cities,  has  been  seeing  a  major  crime  wave, 
especially  for  homicide.  What  do  you  think 
are  the  major  reasons  for  this  crime  wave — 
are  we  seeing  primarily  a  cultural  or  spir- 
itual crisis?  And  what  are  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  government  can  play  in  pro- 
tecting its  citizens? 

Thompson:  Unemployment  is  high  In  the 
central  city,  and  joblessness  leads  to  drugs 
and  crime.  We  need  to  rebuild  the  institu- 
tions that  hold  our  neighborhoods  together 
and  reinforce  values— community  groups, 
small  businesses,  and  schools.  We  need  to 
stimulate  the  economy  in  the  central  city, 
and  attract  more  businesses  there.  This  is 
why  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of  enter- 
prise zones  and  of  minority  business  pro- 
grams. Over  the  long  run  I  think  our  welfare 
and  education  reforms  will  lower  crime  fig- 
ures. But  right  now  we  have  to  address  crime 
by  increasing  penalties  for  criminals. 

P.R.:  You've  been  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association's  committee  on 
international  trade.  Are  you  worried  by  the 
growth  of  protectionism  here  and  abroad? 

Thompson:  You  cannot  develop  a  country 
or  a  state  based  upon  protectionism.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  trade  freely  and  fairly. 
You  have  to  be  willing  to  get  involved  in  the 
international  marketplace  or  you're  not 
going  to  survive,  either  as  a  state,  as  a  busi- 
ness, or  as  a  country.  And  those  people  who 
think  that  they're  going  to  be  able  to  turn 
back  the  calendar  and  go  back  to  the  "good 
old  days"  by  developing  protectionist  rules 
and  tariffs  are  sadly  mistaken. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  free- 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  and  in  fact  I 
suggested  one  to  President  Salinas  when  I 
met  with  him  in  his  office  in  November  1969. 
He  told  me  that  the  politics  were  not  correct 
at  that  time  to  consider  it,  but  shortly  after- 
wards he  and  President  Bush  issued  a  joint 
statement  calling  for  such  an  agreement. 

I  was  deeply  involved  in  the  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada.  Now  Id  like  to  see 
a  North  American  tree-trade  agreement, 
with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
all  joining  together.  We  have  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  European  Community.  One 
of  the  best  ways  is  to  have  a  North  American 
trade  bloc  in  place  by  1992. 

P.R.:  What  do  you  see  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant goals  of  foreign  policy  In  the  post-Cold 
War  period? 

Thompson:  After  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
the  most  important  thing  that  the  Congress 
and  the  president  can  do  for  future  genera- 
tions is  to  encourage  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem and  a  fair  and  free-trade  atmosphere  In 
as  many  countries  as  possible,  especially  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Fair 
and  free  trade  Is  the  best  way  to  stimulate 
world  peace.  Trade  opens  opportunities  not 
only  to  expand  your  businesses,  but  to  learn 
from  each  other  and  to  expand  your  cultures. 
P.R.:  Who  are  your  political  heroes? 
Thompson:  Barry  Goldwater  got  me  in- 
volved in  politics.  In  my  heart  I  still  know 
he's  right.  He  was  cantankerous,  but  he  was 
direct.  He  told  you  exactly  what  he  thought. 
I  try  to  pattern  myself  after  him  In  that 
way. 

Abraham  Lincoln  saved  the  Union,  and 
started  the  Republican  Party.  He  had  a  pa- 
triotic spirit,  a  belief  in  his  country,  that 
was  second  to  none.  He  believed  In  the  unity 
Of  his  country  and  the  need  to  maintain  its 
strength. 

My  father  was  just  a  county  board  super- 
visor, but  he  had  more  common  sense  than 


just  about  everybody  I've  ever  met.  He  used 
to  tell  me,  "Tommy,  you  have  two  ears  and 
one  month.  Use  them  in  that  proportion  and 
you'll  get  along  just  flne." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26,  1991] 
A  REPUBUCAN  Who's  Unafraid  to 

EXPiaUMENT 

(By  Paul  A.  Gigot) 
It's  spring  In  Wisconsin  so  two  things  are 
running:  walleyed  pike  on  the  Wolf  River  and 
GOP  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson  in  Madison. 
Democrats  know  they'll  have  better  luck 
catching  fish. 

Wisconsin  was  the  founding  place  of 
Progessivlsm  in  1900  (Fighting  Bob 
LaFollette),  but  the  irony  of  1991  is  that  the 
state's  leading  progressive  now  Is  a  conserv- 
ative. Mr.  Thompson,  a  49-year-old  life-long 
veteran  of  government,  is  succeeding  politi- 
cally with  a  "reform"  agenda.  In  a  state  that 
voted  for  Michael  Dukakis  in  1968.  Mr. 
Thompson  won  a  second  four-year  term  in 
1990  with  58  percent  of  the  vote.  He's  the  first 
Republican  to  carry  Milwaukee  County  since 
1946. 

It's  a  cliche  to  say  that  states  are  "labora- 
tories," but  with  Washington  stuck  in  intel- 
lectual gridlock  states  have  also  become  the 
main  outlet  for  political  daring.  Tommy 
Thompson  is  a  disarmingly  down-to-earth 
rabble-rouser  who  symbolizes  the  conserv- 
ative opportunity  to  rethink  government. 

"Most  Republicans  are  too  timid  to  go  out 
and  try  something."  says  Gov.  Thompson,  a 
native  of  Elroy,  Wis.  (pop.  1,500),  who  looks 
and  talks  like  a  friendly,  rumpled  uncle. 
"They  should  think  of  it  as  a  chance  to  re- 
form the  system.  "  That  system  is  the  bar- 
nacled, rusting  state  created  by  interest- 
group  liberalism.  Mr.  Thompson  says  he  sat 
In  the  legislative  minority  for  16  years, 
watching  Democrats  "have  only  one  answer: 
Spend  more  money.  But  nothing  changed.  I 
thought,  'There  has  to  be  a  better  way."  " 

He  began  by  paring  back  the  income  tax, 
phasing  out  inheritance  taxes  and  preserving 
a  60  percent  capital-gains  exclusion.  Other 
governors  spent  their  mid-lOeOe'  surpluses 
into  today's  huge  deficits.  Mr.  Thompson 
passed  it  back  in  tax  cuts,  which  stimulated 
growth  and  helped  keep  his  budget  in  bal- 
ance. He  also  fought  Democratic  legislative 
majorities  on  spending,  using  his  line-Item 
veto  683(!)  times.  He's  failed  to  pass  much 
property-tax  relief,  though  he's  trying  again 
this  year. 

Mr.  Thompson's  most  intriguing  moves 
have  come  on  social-policy  ground— welfare 
and  education— rarely  trod  by  Republicans. 
Evan  Zeppos.  a  Milwuakee  Democrats,  cred- 
its Mr.  Thompson  with  understanding  that. 
"There's  a  policy  void  out  there,  to  be  polite 
about  It."  Many  liberal  Democrats  had 
stopped  thinking. 

On  education,  he's  led  the  nation  in  pro- 
moting "choice,"  even  for  private  schools. 
His  now-famous  alliance  with  Polly  Wil- 
liams, the  black  Milwaukee  Democrat, 
helped  push  a  pilot  plan  through  the  legisla- 
ture (though  unions  have  since  tied  it  up  In 
court).  Now  he  wants  to  break  up  the  hide- 
bound, Milwaukee  school  district  into  four 
smaller,  more  reformable  units. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  been  even  bolder  in  wel- 
fare reform.  His  Learnfare  program  required 
that  teen-agers  attend  school  or  parents 
could  lose  their  benefits.  This  year  he  wants 
to  extend  Learnfare  to  children  ages  6-12.  He 
also  wants  to  refuse  to  increase  benefits  to 
parents  who  have  a  second  child  while  on 
welfare,  and  to  let  teenage  parents  marry 
without  losing  welfare  (as  they  do  now), 
among  other  reforms. 
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across  America — let  me  make  two  brief 
suggestions.  The  first  is  directed  to 
automobile  and  truck  drivers:  Please 
be  alert  for  motorcyclists.  Check  your 
mirrors  and  look  over  your  shoulder 
before  changing  lanes.  When  you  make 
a  left  turn,  please  be  sure  no  motorcy- 
clists are  in  oncoming  traffic. 

My  second  suggestion  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  motorcyclists:  Remember  to 
think  safety.  Dress  appropriately  for 
the  road,  and  anticipate  the  potential 
hazards  of  traffic.  Let  us  make  this  a 
safe  riding  season  for  everyone.* 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  education  has  jumped  to  the 
forefront  of  our  national  agenda,  it  is 
important  that  we  honor  Americans 
who  have  pointed  the  way  to  success  in 
this  field. 

It  is  this  that  I  seek  to  do  today — by 
honoring  the  achievement  of  Merlin  A. 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the 
Grantsburg  School  District  in 
Grantsburg,  WI. 

For  over  three  decades.  Merlin  John- 
son has  been  an  education  leader  in  his 
community.  As  a  math  teacher,  as  a 
coach,  as  administrator  of  the  Nelson 
School,  and  finally  as  superintendent 
of  the  school  district.  Merlin  made  a 
difference  for  the  better  in  countless 
young  lives. 

Merlin  Johnson  helped  build  the  next 
generation  of  young  Americans.  He  did 
a  great  job — and  I  ask  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  him  well 
on  his  well-deserved  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Ciirrent  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $326.6  billion, 
$0.4  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327.0  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC.  May  6,  1991. 
Hon.  J:m  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  April  25,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (Title  Xm  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 


as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  April  23,  1991, 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  of  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  d.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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Current 

level' 


C^irrent 
level +/- 
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On-budget: 

Budget  autlwnty  _ 

Outlays  

Revenues: 

199".  

1991-95  

Maiimum  deficit  amount 
Direct  loan  obligations 
Guaranteed  loan  commit- 
ments   

Debt  sobiect  to  limit 

Oti-budget: 

Social  Secunty  Outlays: 

1991  

1991-95  

Social  Security  revenues: 

1991  

1991-95  


1,189.2 
1.132.4 

80S« 

4.6903 

3270 

20.9 

1072 
4.145.0 


2342 

1.284  4 


3031 
1.7363 


1.188.8 
1.132.0 

8054 

4.690.3 

326.6 

20.6 

1069 
3.351.5 


234.2 

1.2844 


303  1 
1.736  J 


-0.4 
-.4 


-J 
■793.5 


'  Tlw  revised  budget  aggregates  were  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  in  accordance  witn  section  13112(f)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (Title  XIII  of  Public  Lao  101-508) 

'Current  level  reiresenls  ttie  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  ef- 
fects of  all  legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
tor  his  approval  In  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  tor  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  reguirrng  annual  ap- 
propriations even  if  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made  In  accordance 
with  section  S06(d)(2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Title  Xlll  of 
Public  law  101-508)  and  in  consultation  with  the  Budget  Committee,  cur- 
rent lewl  eicludes  $45  3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  t34  6  billion  in  out- 
lays tor  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  iO\  billion  m  budget  authority  and  SO. 2  billion  m  outlays  tor  debt 
forgiveness  lor  Egypt  and  Poland,  and  $0,2  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  tor  Internal  Revenue  Service  funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline 
level  Current  level  outlays  include  a  $1  1  billion  savings  for  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  that  the  Committee  attributes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  (Public  Law  101-508).  and  revenues  include  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  estimate  of  $3  0  billion  tor  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropriations  Bill  (Public  Law  101- 
509)  The  current  level  of  debt  subject  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  US  Treas- 
ury information  on  public  debt  transactions. 
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I  Enacted  to  previous  ses- 
sions: 

Revenues  

Permanent  appropria- 
tions and  trust 
funds 725,105 

Other  legislation 664  057 

Offsetting  receipts  -210,616 

Total  enacted  in  pre- 
vious sessions  1,178,546 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  Of  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR 
25.  1991— Continued 

lln  millWRS  st  dotlarsl 


Budget  au- 
thority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Total  enacted  this 
session  

HI  Continuing  resolution  au- 
Ihoritu 

IV  Conlennce  agreements 
ralitwd  b»  both  Houses  ... 

V.  Entitlement  authority  and 
other  mandatory  adiust- 
ments  required  to  conlorra 
with  current  law  estimates 
in  revised  on-budget  ag- 
Jtegales  

VI  Economic  and  technical 
assumption  used  by  Com- 
mittee lor  budget  enlorce- 
ment  act  estimated  

3.828 

-8.572 
15.000 

1.406 

-1 

539 
3U00 

-  29.500 

On-budget  current  level  

gates  

1.188.802 
1.189.215 

1.132,016 
1.132.396 

805.409 
805.410 

Amount  remaming: 

Over  budget  resolu- 
tion 

Under  budget  resolu- 
tion   

413 

380 

1 

Note.— Mumbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

• 

OUTSTANDING  VOLUNTEER  PER- 
FORMANCE BY  BROWARD  COUN- 
TY SENIORS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  salute  the  1991  electees  to  the  Dr. 
Nan  S.  Hitchison  Broward  Senior  Hall 
of  Fame.  These  outstanding  volunteers 
have  contributed  their  time,  talents, 
and  love  toward  benefiting  the  resi- 
dents of  Broward  County. 

On  May  15,  1990,  10  new  members,  se- 
lected for  this  prestigious  honor,  will 
be  at  ceremonies  celebrating  their  elec- 
tion, and  their  names  will  be  added  to 
a  commemorative  plaque  housed  in  the 
Broward  County  government  building. 
The  following  Floridians  will  receive 
awards: 

James  McColloch  has  been  donating 
his  energy  and  care  to  the  Wingate 
Oaks  Center  School  for  Retarded  and 
Special  Education  Students  for  8  years. 
Although  Mr.  McColloch  ha.s  suffered 
several  strokes  and  is  handicapped  as  a 
result,  he  continues  to  serve  his  church 
and  his  fellow  man  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Sarah  Jencks  delivers  Meals-on- 
Wheels  and  is  a  Cancer  Society  volun- 
teer and  a  worker  on  behalf  of  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Shirley  Adler  Silverman  is  a  dedi- 
cated member  of  the  area  Agency  on 
Aging's  Advisory  Council,  a  Medicare 
counselor,  and  fundraiser  for  a  mobile 
medical  project  known  as  MediVan. 

Evelyn  Smith-Gooden  has  been  a  vol- 
unteer for  many  years  in  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  Florida's  Ladies'  Min- 
istry. Holy  Cross  Hospital,  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 

Sidney  Permission  is  a  community 
activist  who  has  contributed  his  energy 
and  talents  to  benefit  the  physically 


handicapped,   as  well   as  other  social 
and  legislative  issues. 

Jack  R.  Chasin  volunteers  for  the 
cancer  hotline  and  has  been  a  support 
counselor  and  board  member  working 
daily  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  cancer 
patients  and  their  families. 

Lorraine  Heller  devotes  many  hours 
weekly  to  serve  the  Areawide  Council 
on  Aging  Board  of  Directors,  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
MediVan. 

Hester  Lee  Bellamy  Nelson  volun- 
teers at  the  Northwest  Federated  Wom- 
en's Club  senior  centers,  Jack  and  Jill 
Nursery  School,  and  other  facilities  de- 
signed to  meet  human  needs. 

Rachel  Postal  offers  her  abilities  to 
assist  frail  elders  in  the  Southwest 
Focal  Point  senior  day  care  project,  as 
well  as  the  Henderson  Clinic  and  the 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

Tillie  Rothstein  gives  of  herself  to 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  area  Agency 
on  Aging,  and  continually  strives  to 
make  life  better  for  all  Broward  resi- 
dents through  her  role  as  a  highly  re- 
spected leader  among  local.  State,  and 
nationwide  legislative  entities. 

Since  May  is  Older  Americans 
Month,  and  therefore  a  time  to  recog- 
nize the  pioneers  who  have  helped  to 
build  and  perpetuate  the  American 
dream,  I  wish  to  congratulate  these  10 
magnificent  men  and  women  who  ex- 
emplify one  of  the  Nation's  most  valu- 
able natural  resources,  our  senior  citi- 
zens.* 


MILLION  MINUTES  READING 
CELEBRATION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  students  of  Owen- 
Withee  Elementary  School  in  Owen. 
WI,  for  reaching  their  1  million  minute 
reading  goal. 

With  an  enrollment  of  only  397  stu- 
dents in  grades  kindergarten  through 
grade  6,  each  student  at  Owen-Withee 
had  to  read  an  average  of  nearly  2,500 
minutes  outside  of  their  school  work. 
This  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment 
and  these  students  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized for  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion. 

By  encouraging  America's  youth  to 
read,  America  can  only  gain  in  its  fight 
against  illiteracy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  exemplary  students  of 
Owen-Withee  Elementary  School— and 
hope  that  more  students  will  follow 
their  example.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ROSWELL 
mSPANO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing and  honoring  the  efforts  of  the 
Roswell  Hispano  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  its  commitment  to  the  education  of 
our  youth  and  in  particular  their  ef- 
forts in  promoting,  honoring,  and  rec- 


ognizing the  significant  contributions 
of  role  models  from  the  community. 

Today,  Flora  Vista  Elementary 
School  in  Roswell,  NM.  is  being  re- 
named Nancy  Lopez  Elementary 
School,  in  honor  of  the  professional 
golfer  who  had  attend  the  school  as  a 
child.  The  impact  on  the  minority  chil- 
dren who  readily  identify  with  Ms. 
Lopez  is  very  powerful.  Many  pupils 
note  that  this  special  person  completed 
school  and  went  on  to  college,  and  the 
children  report  that  they,  too,  would 
like  to  take  a  similar  road  to  success. 

The  Roswell  Hispano  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  used  this  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
the  community  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance that  education  plays  in  devel- 
oping economic  growth.  Keeping  the 
children  in  school  so  they  may  get  the 
skills  necessary  to  join  the  work  force 
has  become  a  high  priority  of  the  orga- 
nization. Having  Nancy  Lopez,  a  PGA 
World  Golf  Hall  of  Famer.  recognized 
for  her  academic  as  well  as  athletic 
success  is  a  step  the  chamber  took  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  education  for 
the  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  such  a  simple 
gesture  of  thanks,  recognition,  and  mo- 
tivation, yet  it  can  play  an  important 
role  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  community.  It  is  with  that  thought 
in  mind  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  praising  the  leadership 
efforts  of  the  Roswell  Hispano  Chamber 
of  Commerce.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  WIEBENSON 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  City  of  Washington  is  home  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  American  talent. 

One  of  the  true  originals  is  John 
Wiebenson.  one  of  the  first  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's architecture  school.  Mr. 
Wiebenson  has  made  enormous  con- 
tributions to  this  city.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  on 
Mr.  Wiebenson,  which  summarizes  well 
this  man  of  great  talent,  whimsy,  and 
commitment. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Museum  &  Arts,  Washlng:ton,  April- 
May  1991] 

ARCHI-ANGEL 

(By  Iris  Krasnow) 

John  Wiebenson  iremoves  his  round  tor- 
toise-shell glasses  and  sits  back  in  bis  chair, 
a  flimsy  fold-up  model.  The  miniature  peg- 
legged  conference  table  that  holds  a  toy 
rocket  and  cement  mixer  looks  like  it  be- 
longs In  a  kindergarten.  Rusty  chains  are 
strewn  inexplicably  across  the  dusty,  unfin- 
ished wood  floor;  thirsty  plants  are  perched 
on  a  fragment  of  wall  relief  near  his  office 
window  that  fronts  Connecticut  Avenue.  In- 
stead of  gold  lettering,  he  has  written  his 
name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  taped  it  to  the 
door. 

He  checks  his  black  plastic  watch,  mum- 
bles something  about  a  deadline,  then  leaps 
up  from  his  seat.  As  he  stretches  his  six-foot- 
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planners  were  calling  for  the  demolition  of 
city  landmarks  like  the  Old  Post  Office. 
Wiebenson  was  the  key  architectural 
counterforce  pressing  for  their  survival.  As 
principal  adviser  to  Don't  Tear  It  Down,  the 
nation's  first  urban  preservation  organiza- 
tion, he  testified  before  Congress,  compiled  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  area,  and  showed 
them  to  any  decision  makers  who  would  let 
him  in  the  door.  He  wrote  dozens  of  articles 
and  planted  them  in  local  newspapers  and 
professional  Journals,  tweaking  the  city's 
emerging  old-is-beautlful  consciousness. 

"Most  architects,  by  the  time  they  die. 
hope  to  have  made  one  really  good  building. 
Just  one.  To  be  primarily  responsible  for  sav- 
ing the  Old  Post  Office  Is  more  than  most  ar- 
chitects accomplish  in  a  lifetime",  says  Ste- 
phen Muse,  a  former  student  of  Wiebenson's 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  now  a 
partner  In  Muse  Wiedemann. 

During  the  '70s  Wiebenson  also  created 
"Archihorse,"  a  comic  strip  that  ran  in  the 
DC  Gazette  (now  The  Progressive  Review) 
depicting  a  talking  horse  who  expounded  on 
the  problems  of  Washington's  planning,  or  in 
Wiebenson's  words,  "projects  that  would  pro- 
mote Federal  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the 
city's  life."  Archihorse  was  the  symbol  of  his 
counter- plan  to  restore  "life-giving  struc- 
tures" from  Pennsylvania  to  Massachusetts 
Avenues  and  turn  those  blocks  into  a  resi- 
dential stretch,  rather  than  put  up  more  con- 
crete egg  crates  like  the  FBI  building.  "But 
[the  planners]  were  so  imbued  with  visual 
things  they  failed  to  get  involved  in  the  so- 
cial responsibility  to  that  area,"  says 
Wiebenson.  "It's  one  thing  to  throw  away  so- 
cial opportunity  and  community  interaction 
for  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  all  they  came  up 
with  is  shiny,  now  hardware." 

While  he  succeeded  in  helping  to  save  some 
famous  beauties  from  the  wrecking  ball, 
when  it  came  down  to  the  actual  restoration 
work  the  lucrative  commission  and  credit 
went  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Post 
Office,  what  Wiebenson  sowed  in  a  pro  bono 
mission,  others  reaped  In  bucks  and  public- 
ity. 

"He  never  got  proper  recognition,  and  the 
Old  Post  Office  wouldn't  be  there  today  if  it 
weren't  for  Wieb,"  says  art  historian  and 
former  vice  president  of  Don't  Tear  It  Down. 
Gretchen  Fox.  "He  would  go  and  testify 
again  and  again  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  Historic  Preservation  Review 
Bosu-d.  He  was  someone  our  organization 
turned  to  all  the  time.  And  I  don't  think  his 
name  was  even  mentioned  at  the  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  building." 

Arthur  Cotton  Moore  ultimately  got  the 
job.  the  hefty  commission,  and  the  publicity 
after  his  own  extensive  lobbying  efforts  to 
save  the  building. 

"I  don't  really  have  a  sense  about  John 
Wiebenson  as  an  architect."  offers  Moore, 
when  asked  his  opinion.  "I  don't  know  his 
work  other  than  the  amusing  things  he's 
written.  That's  basically  what  I  know  about 
him,  other  than  he's  a  very  nice  fellow." 

Wiebenson's  mark  Is  equally  pervasive  in 
Dupont  Circle,  the  quirky  pocket  of  char- 
acters and  kitsch  where  he  has  lived  and 
worked  since  moving  to  town  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1967.  On  the  block  that  has  housed 
his  office  for  20  years.  Connecticut  Avenue 
between  R  and  S.  he  has  helped  ward  off  de- 
velopers from  crushing  vintage  jewels.  Down 
the  street  toward  P,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  to  block  Metro's  original  plan  to  knock 
down  a  clump  of  small  neoclassical  stores 
adjacent  to  the  Riggs  Bank  in  order  to  build 
an  elevator  down  to  the  station.  His  most 
visible  foray  on  the  avenue  is  his  most  re- 


cent, the  Jl  million-plus  retail  building  he 
designed  to  stand  on  the  rubble  of  the 
Junkanoo.  an  old  West  Indian  bar  and  res- 
taurant. 

"Wieb  gives  a  sense  of  strength  to  the 
neighborhood,"  says  Julia  Hefiin,  a  member 
of  the  Dupont  Circle  Conservancy.  "There  is 
an  Abraham  Lincoln  quality  to  him.  He's  a 
very  modest  man,  but  a  very  principled  man 
who  goes  out  on  a  limb  for  what  he  believes 
in.  I  remember  him  literally  taking  me  by 
the  hand  on  a  cold,  cold  night  to  get  a  stop 
order  when  an  addition  on  a  neighboring 
house  would  have  made  my  house  more  vul- 
nerable to  break-ins." 

When  Wiebenson  presented  his  model  for 
the  Junkanoo  site  to  Heflin's  preservation 
group  many  felt  it  seemed  out  of  place  for 
the  area.  He  was  nearly  turned  down.  "A  lot 
of  people  said  it  didn't  fit  into  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood."  says  Hefiin.  "I  say 
thank  God  It  didn't.  It's  such  a  relief  to  see 
this  enchanted,  airy,  almost  fairytale  struc- 
ture right  In  the  middle  of  the  urban  hum- 
drum." 

Wiebenson  feels  his  whimsical  building  fits 
right  into  the  neighborhood.  "It's  a  building 
designed  as  an  entrance  rather  than  a  wall — 
cheerful  and  buoyant.  It  fits  right  in  with  its 
neighbors  in  terms  of  basic  geometery  rather 
than  in  terms  of  superficial  styllzations.  It's 
like  Improvisational  jazz,  picking  up  the 
beat  of  that  block  without  being  a  super- 
ficial copy." 

Wiebenson's  vision  of  design  that  is  more 
space  than  materials  barkens  back  to  the 
days  when  he  was  a  gangly  kid  loping  around 
the  fields  of  Colorado.  His  father  wa.s  an 
"itinerant  entrepreneur"  whose  longest  stop- 
over was  outside  Denver  in  Jefferson  County 
where  he  built  greenhouses,  married  a  wran- 
gler named  Carla  Haley,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren. John  and  his  two  sisters.  Haley's  father 
was  a  rancher.  "I  like  to  think  of  my  fore- 
fathers as  being  gunslinging,  wild  West 
types,"  Wiebenson  laughs. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  three.  His  fa- 
ther, who  didn't  remarry  until  Wiebenson 
was  in  college,  ran  a  flexible  home  geared  to- 
ward fostering  his  children's  independence. 
"If  we  wanted  to  study,  that  was  good  or  if 
we  wanted  to  do  something  else,  that  was 
fine  too,"  Wiebenson  says.  "He  was  just  sort 
of  sympathetic  with  whatever  our  own  per- 
sonal interests  were."  Wiebenson's  interests 
veered  toward  tractors  and  chickens  and  tur- 
keys, and  helping  his  grandfather  put  up  hay 
with  horse-drawn  sleds.  He  used  to  weld,  too: 
giant  Calder-like  steel  sculptures  with  an 
acetylene  torch  in  the  old  barn  on  his  grand- 
father's property.  He  loved  that  barn,  the 
sight  of  raw  beams  and  the  cavernous  rooms. 

"You  see  the  whole  space,  but  you  also  see 
the  pieces  that  break  the  space  down.  Barns 
speak  of  what  they're  made  of,  and  that  very 
act  of  construction  is  stimulating  to  the 
eyes  and  the  brain.  They're  just  very  hon- 
est— the  act  of  construction  is  the  design. 

"That's  what's  so  poor  about  so  much  of 
this  20th-century  East  Coast  architecture. 
By  the  time  it's  complete,  all  the  inside 
structure  is  hidden." 

Wiebenson  was  sent  to  high  school  at  a 
small  Colorado  military  school  because  the 
curriculum  was  more  worldly  than  the  local 
public  school.  There  he  reveled  in  taking 
jumps  on  horseback  and  stabbing  dummies 
with  sabers — old  warfare  practices  then 
taught  to  military  students.  He  also  devel- 
oped a  passion  for  physics:  "Oh  yea,  I  discov- 
ered that  solving  problems  and  puzzling  over 
the  relationships  of  physical  objects  is  just  a 
lot  of  fun.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  to  be  a 
physicist  you  have  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  fid- 
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dlin?  with  things  in  a  very  prissy  way  that  I 
don't  And  easy  to  do.  It's  the  difference  be- 
tween, say,  rough  carpentry  and  fine  cabi- 
netmalcing.  I'm  afraid  I'm  more  of  a  rough 
carpenter." 

Between  horsy  games  and  beating  around 
the  Colorado  hills  in  bis  1936  Ford  roadster, 
Wiebenson  managed  to  ace  his  classes  and 
get  accepted  at  Harvard.  He  says  malting  the 
decision  to  go  there  was  easy:  "I  looked  at  a 
map  and  saw  that  one  of  the  furthest  places 
you  could  get  from  Colorado  was  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  almost  a  whole  continent 
away."  After  a  boyhood  spent  in  a  dry  and 
desolate  landscape,  Wiebenson  was  cap- 
tivated by  East  Coast  cities  crammed  with 
people,  the  rhythm  of  rowhouses,  and  a  cli- 
mate thick  with  damp  air.  "I  couldn't  get 
over  the  idea  of  a  city,"  Wiebenson  says,  his 
eye  popping  out  like  a  child  at  show-and-tell. 
"That  you  could  go  to  a  movie  or  you  could 
go  for  a  walk  and  there  would  be  lights  and 
there  would  be  dense  rowhouses  alive  with 
bustle  and  activity." 

Mclnturff  relays  that  the  one-time  country 
boy  became  the  quintessential  urban  animal. 
"When  you  go  for  a  walk  with  Wleb,  you 
don't  walk  in  the  street,  you  walk  in  the 
alleys.  He  likes  the  backs  of  buildings.  He 
says  it's  a  livelier  sort  of  visual  stimulus.  He 
doesn't  subscribe  to  a  newspaper  because  he 
believes  in  the  ritual  of  going  out  to  get  a 
newpaper.  The  city  is  at  the  core  of  his  exist- 
ence; he  uses  the  city  in  probably  the  most 
complete  way  of  anybody  I  know. 

"You  know,  he  hasn't  changed  one  bit 
since  when  I  first  met  him  in  1968 — the  way 
he  dresses  or  the  way  he  is.  There's  some- 
thing historically  hip  about  Wieb." 

After  college,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  and  sent  to  a  base  near  Monterey.  He 
hated  the  army,  but  spent  that  formative  pe- 
riod of  his  youth  hitchhiking  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  mingling  with  the  colorful 
tribes  of  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley.  Those 
were  the  pre-hippie  days  of  the  Beats. 

Was  the  Wieb  a  Beat? 

He  cracks  up.  "No,  I  was  a  GI.  I  couldn't  be 
walking  around  in  a  raggedy  sweatshirt,  I 
had  to  wear  a  uniform  and  polish  my  boots. 
The  army  was  awful.  I  had  this  terrible 
fear — supposing  I  died  and  then  maybe  my 
family  would  think  that  they  should  bury 
me  in  my  uniform  and  I  would  have  to  be  in 
it  forever."  As  soon  as  his  term  was  over,  he 
headed  back  to  Cambridge  and  enrolled  in 
Harvard's  architecture  program  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Design.  "I  really  like  college 
towns,"  he  says.  "They're  a  high  point  of 
civilization. 

Armed  with  a  master's  degree  in  architec- 
ture, be  again  got  a  hankering  to  "travel  to 
the  furthest  ix>int  in  the  country  from  where 
1  was."  So  he  ping-ponged  back  to  the  Bay 
Area,  and  over  the  next  several  years 
Wiebenson  worked  for  about  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent firms,  some  big  and  fancy  such  as 
Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill,  and  others  small 
and  fancy  such  as  Charles  Moore.  At  one 
point,  he  started  up  his  own  partnership  spe- 
cializing in  houses.  In  the  spectacular  ter- 
rain surrounding  San  Francisco,  his  small 
firm  called  Agora— Portuguese  for  "space"— 
did  things  like  redwood  tower  houses  wedged 
between  trees.  He  became  entrenched  in  the 
California  school  of  wrapping  architecture 
around  nature.  Wiebenson  calls  Moore,  the 
1991  American  Institute  of  Architects  Gold 
Medal  recipient  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  profession,  a  mentor:  "Because 
he  looked  at  architecture  as  an  expression  of 
cheerfulness  and  Joy." 

By  1967,  when  the  Bay  Area  rocked  with 
protests,  Wiebenson  was  recruited  by  John 


Hill,  the  founding  dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  architecture  school,  to  become  one 
of  its  first  faculty  members.  He  got  more  ac- 
tion than  he  could  have  ever  imagined.  As 
his  first  major  project  in  town,  Wiebenson 
headed  up  a  team  of  architects  as  the  master 
designer  and  planner  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  Resurrection  City.  It  was  the  last  stop 
of  King's  Poor  People's  Campaign,  just 
weeks  after  his  assassination. 

King  had  a  plan  that  he  hoped  would  force 
the  federal  government  to  take  notice  of  the 
nation's  poverty.  He  brought  poor  people 
from  across  America  to  Washington  to  set  up 
temporary  housing  on  the  Mall,  smack  in 
Congress'  backyard.  For  Wiebenson,  working 
with  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  elec- 
tricians on  the  construction  of  plywood  tents 
for  some  2,800  inhabitants  was  a  logistical 
nightmare.  But,  as  he  says,  "I  loved  the  tur- 
moil of  putting  a  city  on  the  Mall  and  doing 
it  for  a  higher  purpose." 

Former  students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  say  Wiebenson's  role  at  Resurrec- 
tion City  and  his  commitment  to  social  ar- 
chitecture greatly  enlarged  their  view  of  the 
profession.  They  remember  that  this  laid- 
back  "even  slightly  ratty  looking"  character 
who  drove  around  campus  in  an  old  Volks- 
wagen and  wore  tiny  John  Lennon  glasses 
taught  them  to  be  motivated  by  the  integ- 
rity of  a  project,  not  the  size  of  commissions. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  political  fer- 
ment in  Washington  that  he  married  Abigail 
Bayles,  the  daughter  of  proper  Episcopalians 
from  Pittsburgh.  A  Smith  College  graduate, 
Abigail  had  been  teaching  school  outside  San 
Francisco.  Their  first  encounter  was  unfor- 
gettable: "I  thought  he  was  the  most  pecu- 
liar man  I  had  ever  met,"  says  Abigail,  an  ef- 
fusive, striking  woman  with  sculpted  cheek- 
bones and  a  rich  contralto  voice.  "He  got  out 
this  National  Geographic,  and  he  was  telling 
me  how  he  hadn't  traveled  much.  He  would 
turn  a  page  and  say  'I  want  to  go  there,'  turn 
the  next  page  and  say,  '1  want  to  go  there.' " 
She  erupts  in  a  great  gale  of  laughter.  "He 
really  was  odd,  but  there  was  something  ap- 
pealing about  him." 

On  her  way  back  to  California,  she  stopped 
in  Washington  at  Wiebenson's  invitation. 
Having  seen  her  only  three  times  before  in 
his  life,  he  proposed.  That  was  August,  and 
they  were  married  in  October.  She  was  28, 
and  he  was  36. 

One  tradition  that  has  sprung  up  over  the 
years  gives  an  example  of  their  nonconform- 
ist family  life.  "Wild  Man  Night"  is  a  primi- 
tive feast  that  has  taken  place  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  a  Sabbath  ritual.  When  his  three 
boys  were  very  young  and  turned  off  to  table 
manners,  Wiebenson  initiated  a  policy  that 
on  Friday  nights  all  etiquette  rules  would  be 
shoved  aside.  He  would  grill  steaks  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  boys  could  eat  everything  with 
their  hands.  "The  boys'  friends  used  to  live 
to  be  invited  to  our  house  for  Wild  Man 
Night,"  says  Abigail. 

"Wieb  is  absolutely  idiosyncratically  Wieb 
and  the  world  has  to  adjust  to  him.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  adjust  to  the  world. 
The  only  hard  part  comes  when  you  just  sort 
of  say  to  him  'God,  Wieb,  couldn't  you  just 
be  normal  for  once?' " 

The  uncompromising  steak  can  make  him 
challenging  to  work  with,  remembers 
Gretchen  Fox  of  the  Don't  Tear  It  Down 
days.  "I  don't  think  Wieb  has  ever  com- 
promised on  anything  in  his  life  that  he  be- 
lieves in  strongly,  and  as  a  result,  he  can  be 
very  hard  to  work  with." 

His  unwillingness  to  conform  has  even  cost 
him  jobs.  Ken  Jadin.  an  architecture  profes- 
sor at  Howard  University  who  served  as  vice- 


chairman  of  the  Resurrection  City  planning 
committee,  tells  this  story  of  the  big  fish 
that  got  away:  "During  the  'TOs  Wleb  and  I 
were  asked  to  do  a  proposal  for  an  urban  de- 
sign contract  out  in  Greenbelt.  "  Jadin  starts 
out.  "Wieb  wrote  the  proposal,  and  he  has  a 
very  unpretentious  vocabulary,  very  simple. 
Well,  the  bead  of  planning  for  this  project 
said  our  proposal  didn't  liave  the  profes- 
sional image  he  was  after.  We  asked  him 
what  that  meant  and  he  said  'You  say  things 
like,  we're  going  to  go  and  talk  to  people  and 
find  out  what  they  want  and  need.  And  all 
the  other  firms  said  we  are  going  to  engage 
in  professional  dialogue  and  arrive  at  a  for- 
mulation of  goals  and  strategies.'"  Jadin 
cracks  up  laughing.  "When  he  told  Wieb  this 
on  the  phone,  Wieb  just  said,  'Okeydokey' 
and  he  hung  up." 

Wiebenson  explains  that  refusing  to  bend 
to  others'  expectations  provides  a  buffer  to 
potential  problem  clients.  "The  rustic  office 
and  my  informal  dress,  this  is  how  I'm  the 
most  comfortable  and  the  most  honest  to 
myself.  And  I  wouldn't  want  to  dress  up  just 
to  try  and  fool  people  into  thinking  I'm 
someone  else." 

As  Mclnturff  puts  it:  "He  knows  he  de- 
serves major  commissions  but  he's  unwilling 
to  do  what  in  this  town  would  result  in  those 
commissions.  He's  not  a  club  member.  He's 
not  a  networker.  He's  not  a  schmoozer." 

In  the  wake  of  his  long-running  Old  Post 
Office-Pennsylvania  Avenue  crusade. 
Wiebenson  was  asked  to  be  part  of  a  team 
tapped  to  design  the  Takoma  School,  a  D.C. 
public  grade  school  facility  in  Takoma  Park. 
Wiebenson  was  instrumental  in  saving  exist- 
ing trees  and  pioneering  new  building  con- 
cepts. The  school's  large  exterior  tiles  of 
suns  and  globes  and  animals  are  Wiebenson's 
invention.  So  was  the  huge  snake  coiled  in 
bright  colors  on  the  Horace  Mann  School 
playground.  He  is  currently  working  on  new 
buildings  for  the  Langley  High  School  in 
McLean  where,  following  Thomas  Jefferson's 
layout  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  has 
utilized  canopies  to  shelter  the  walkways  be- 
tween buildings. 

His  longest  running  project  is  his  own  S 
Street  home,  a  virtual  Indoor  treehouse  of 
Douglas  Fir  posts  with  a  threestory  atrium. 
This  house  he's  been  working  on  for  17  years 
Is  a  mirror  of  Wiebenson  himself— playful 
and  full  of  eccentric  surprises.  The  tiniest  of 
bathrooms  is  wedged  under  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  to  rough  cross  beams  perched  above 
the  living  room  like  something  out  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  Closets  cantilever  over  the  clere- 
story space,  the  roof  garden  is  overgrown 
with  raspberries,  grapevines,  and  wisteria. 
Funky  Wleb  memorabilia  is  everywhere — an 
old  cane  collection  in  the  corner  of  the  mas- 
ter bedroom,  a  horse  collar  tacked  near  the 
fireplace,  pictures  of  the  strapping 
Wiebenson  sons,  now  ages  18,  17,  and  12, 
decked  out  in  Davy  Crockett  gear.  "The  con- 
cept of  this  house  and  the  atmosphere  he  cre- 
ates here — that's  really  the  most  important 
thing  in  his  life,"  says  Abigail. 

E^ly  in  their  marriage,  Abigail  was  baf- 
fled by  his  refusal  to  play  the  corporate 
game  that  would  have  expedited  his  ascent. 
One  night,  she  Anally  demanded  to  know 
what  guided  his  professional  strategy:  "He 
said,  'The  only  thing  I  really  care  about  is 
having  enough  work  that  I  can  make  money 
to  take  care  of  my  family,  and  having  the 
kinds  of  jobs  where  the  second  one  isn't  the 
same  as  the  first.' " 

Wiebenson's  philosophy  hasn't  changed 
much  over  the  20-odd  years  since  he  made 
those  remarks.  He  still  likes  the  anonymity, 
and  he's  proud  of  not  being  an  architect  of 
the  Washington  name-brand  variety. 
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an  accurate  reading,  doc- 
in  the  dark  and  relying  on 
'  says  Dr.  Eric  Hardt.  Bos- 
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adds  to  costs,  says  Hardt,  who  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians. 

Dr.  Robert  Putsch.  University  of  Washing- 
ton, agrees.  "Words  English-speaking  pa- 
tients throw  around  to  describe  conditions, 
like  hypertension  or  allergies,  often  do  not 
have  equivalents  in  languages  such  as  Viet- 
namese." 

Census  figures  show  the  U.S.  population 
grew  by  24  million  from  1980  to  1990,  includ- 
ing 8  million  immigrants,  two  thirds  from 
Latin  America  and  Asia.  No  data  exist  on 
how  many  hospitals  provide  interpreters, 
Hardt  says,  but  in  1990.  his  hospital  used  in- 
terpreters 17.600  times  for  24  languages. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  also  recently  adopted  rules  requir- 
ing help  for  patients  with  language  barriers. 

Hardt  says  more  hospitals  must  recruit  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  staff  and  provide  in- 
terpreters trained  in  cultural  issues.  Also,  he 
says,  costs  should  be  reimbursable  and  cov- 
ered by  Insurance.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  submit  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  for  the  102d  Congress. 

The  rules  follow: 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Committee 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days;  The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be  the 
first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
10:00  A.M..  except  that  if  there  be  no  business 
before  the  committee,  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings:  Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Subcommittee  meetings  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  sub- 
committee, after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Notice  of  a  meeting 
and  the  agenda  of  business  to  be  discussed  by 
the  committee  will  be  provided  to  all  mem- 
bers not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  such  meeting.  Additions  to  the 
agenda  after  that  time  may  be  made  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may  be  waived 
in  an  emergency  by  the  chairman,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and  Leg- 
islative Mark-up  Sessions:  Meetings  of  the 
committee,  including  hearings  and  legisla- 
tive mark-ups.  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  determines  by  record  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure;  or 


(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  5(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended  by 
Senate  Resolution  9.  94th  Congress). 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer:  (a)  The  chairman 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of 
the  committee  except  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  the  ranking  majority  member 
who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  pre- 
side. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorums:  (a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (d).  five  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  con- 
duct of  business,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business  by 
the  subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  the  subcommittees 
with  at  least  one  minority  member  present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting:  (a)  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittees.  Any 
member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
may  submit  a  vote  on  any  such  issue,  in 
writing  or  through  personal  instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  committee  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  such  vote  be  so  re- 
corded. A  proxy  given  in  writing  shall  be 
valid  until  revoked,  while  a  proxy  given  oral- 
ly or  by  personal  instructions  is  valid  only 
on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long  as 
the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote: 
Whenever  the  committee,  by  rollcall  vote, 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing:  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  provide 
notice  to  members  of  the  date,  place,  time, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to  be 
conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  committee  chairman,  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date  in  which  event  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be  given. 
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Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings: (a)  E^ch  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  such  witness  is 
scheduled  to  appear.  At  the  time  of  appear- 
ance, each  witness  shall  supply  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  25  copies  of 
any  prepared  testimony  or  such  greater 
number  as  may  be  requested  in  the  letter  of 
invitation.  Except  for  witnesses  from  the 
Federal  Government,  this  rule  may  be 
waived  with  regard  to  field  hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  any  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  a  written  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  Established  Subcommit- 
tees: The  committee  shall  have  five  regu- 
larly established  Subcommittees  as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  Trans- 
por'i^ation,  and  Infrastructure 

Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion 

Subcommittee  on  Superfund,  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection 

Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 

Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances,  Envi- 
ronmental Oversight,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 

Rule  il.  Subcommittee  Membership:  Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce 
selections  for  membership  of  the  subcommit- 
tees referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments: No  project  or  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legisla- 
tion unless  the  committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  rel- 
ative to  it,  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970,  and  the  written  comments  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  rule  is  not 
Intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  class  of  projects  or  legislative 
proposals  for  which  environmental  impact 
statements  are  required  under  section 
102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Project  Approvals:  (a)  Whenever 
the  committee  authorizes  a  project,  under 
Public  Law  89-298,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  83-566,  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  or  Public 
Law  86-249.  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  chairman  shall  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
the  Committee  shall  publish  periodically  as 
a  committee  print,  a  report  that  describes 
the  project  and  the  reasons  for  its  approval, 
together  with  any  dissenting  or  individual 
views. 

(b)  Proponents  of  committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities:  No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  coRunittee,  shall  be  named  for  any  living 
person,  except  former  Presidents  or  former 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  former 
Members  of  Congress  over  70  years  of  age,  or 
former  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  over  70  years  of  age. 

Rule  15.  Building  Prospectuses;  (a)  The 
conunittee  shall  act  on  all  prospectuses  for 
construction  (including  construction  of 
buildings  for  lease  by  the  government),  alter- 
ation and  repair,  or  acquisition  submitted  by 


the  General  Services  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  and  such 
action  shall  be  completed  by  the  date  of  May 
15  during  the  same  session  in  which  such 
prospectuses  are  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
committee  may  consider  prospectuses  sub- 
mitted for  altei-ations  or  repairs  necessitated 
by  emergency  building  conditions  at  any 
time  during  the  same  session  of  the  Congress 
In  which  they  are  submitted.  Prospectuses 
rejected  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
or  not  contained  in  any  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  returned  to  the  GSA  and 
must  then  be  resubmitted  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered for  action  by  the  committee  during 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Reports  of  building  project  surveys  sub- 
mitted by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  committee  under  section  11(b)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  committee  as 
being  prospectuses  subject  to  approval  by 
committee  resolution  ic  accordance  with 
section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Projects  described  in 
such  survey  reports  shall  be  considered  for 
committee  action  only  if  they  are  submitted 
as  prospectuses  in  accordance  with  section 
7(a)  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  rule. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings:  Public 
hearings  of  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  chairman  through  the  chief  clerk.  Dur- 
ing public  hearings,  photographers  and  other 
reporters  using  mechanical  recording  or 
filming  devices  shall  position  and  use  their 
equipment  in  such  fashion  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of 
Committee  Members  or  staff  on  the  dias.  nor 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules:  The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership.* 


NUREMBERG  REUNION 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  former  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  major  German  war 
criminals  before  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  and  the  12  subse- 
quent trials  at  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This  group 
recently  held  their  reunion  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  at  which  time  they  drafted  a 
resolution  outlining  the  action  they 
felt  should  be  taken  against  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  associates  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion as  drafted  by  the  following  mem- 
bers: Smith  W.  Brookhart,  Nicholas 
Doman,  Daniel  F.  Margolies,  Charles  A. 
Horsky,  Walter  J.  Rockier,  Henry  T. 
King,  Jr.,  Benjamin  B.  Ferencz,  Walter 
E.  Brudno,  and  Whitney  R.  Harris,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Recalling,  that  the  Charter  and  Judgment 
of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  de- 
clared that  individuals  found  guilty  of 
crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes  or  crimes 
against  humanity  are  punishable  regardless 
of  their  official  positions,  and  noting  that 


the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  which  Iraq  is  a  member,  has  affirmed 
unanimously  the  principles  of  International 
Law  recognized  the  Charter  and  Judgment  of 
the  International  Military  Tribunal,  and 

Noting,  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
August.  1949,  to  which  Iraq  is  a  signatory,  set 
forth  explicit  restrictions  upon,  and  require- 
ments for  treatment  by.  belligerents  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  hostages  and  civilians  and  pro- 
hibit destruction  of  property  not  justified  by 
military  necessity,  and 

Believing,  that  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  that  the  leaders  of  Iraq  have 
planned,  initiated  and  waged  Aggressive  War 
against  Kuwait  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  war.  they  and  numerous  individuals 
have  committed  acts  declared  to  be  crimes 
under  principles  of  International  Law,  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  have  breached  obligations  im- 
posed upon  them  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Convinced,  that  failure  to  investigate, 
prosecute  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes  would  seriously  diminish  the 
stature  of  the  United  Nations  and  undermine 
International  Law  as  a  force  for  prevention 
of  Aggressive  War  and  related  crimes. 

Urge,  that  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  and  its  coalition  partners  and  all 
peace-loving  nations  take  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  investigate,  indict,  prosecute  and 
punish  those  Iraqi  nationals  who  have 
planned  and  prosecuted  an  Aggressive  War 
against  Kuwait  or  committed  War  Crimes  or 
Crimes  Against  Humanity  in  the  course  of 
that  war  in  violation  of  the  Nuremberg  Prin- 
ciples, the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  or  International 
Conventions  of  which  Iraq  is  a  signatory. 

Adopted  at  a  reunion  held  in  Washington, 
DC.  March  23,  1991.» 


EUROPEAN  COOPERATION— A  SEC- 
OND OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  members  that  I  served 
with  in  my  17  years  in  Congress  was 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  the  Ccngressman  from 
Wisconsin  who  chaired  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  At  one  point,  he  also  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Recently,  he  gave  a  talk  before  the 
American  Society  of  International 
Law,  which  was  meeting  on  the  general 
topic  of  regionalism.  His  suggestion  of 
using  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  [CSCE]  much 
more,  so  that  we  involve  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
world  of  greater  stability,  makes  much 
sense. 

Our  collesigue.  Senator  Joe  Biden, 
has  suggested  much  the  same. 

The  former  Congressman  also  sug- 
gests merging  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  Development 
[OECD]  into  the  CSCE. 

Once  again,  not  to  anyone's  surprise 
who  has  known  Henry  Reuss,  he  comes 
up  with  a  very  practical  device  to  inch 
us  in  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Reuss  remarks,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  remarks  follow: 

European  C  doperation— a  Second 
opportunmr  for  the  united  states? 
(Remarks  of  Hen  -y  S.  Reuss  at  American  So- 
ciety   of   Iiit«  "national    Law.    Mayflower 
Hotel.  Washing  t^on.  DC.  April  16.  1991) 
Globalism  and  regrlonallsm.  says  the  title 
of  this  conferen:e.  which  horse  should  we 
back?  In  fact,  we've  currently  got  bets  on 
both.  What  coul(  i  be  more  global  than  a  re- 
vived UN  and  a  ^  ew  World  Order?  What  more 
regional  than  fr<  e  trade  area  agreements,  in 
esse  with  Canadt .  and  In  posse  with  Mexico? 
The  truth  is  tiat  we  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  globalism  and  re- 
gionalism. Instet4.  we  should  seek  opportu- 
nities where  elements  of  both  can  be  com- 
bined to  work  toi  rard  a  peaceful  and  coopera- 
tive world  order  in  which  trade  and  invest- 
ment can  thrive. 

Such  an  opportunity.  I  believe,  is  now  pre- 
sented by  the  po  islbility  of  new  institution- 
building  in  Europe,  both  West  and  East. 
Here,  in  this  cei  tury.  was  the  scene  of  two 
World  Wars  and  t,  Cold  War.  and  of  our  back- 
ing of  the  Marsh  ill  Plan.  NATO,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Commun  ty.  Here,  today,  is  turbu- 
lence— in  the  Wei  t.  a  united  Germany  and  an 
accelerated  moviiment  toward  unity:  in  the 
Elast.  disentegrat  Ion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  birth 
pangs  of  democ-acy  everywhere,  the  eco- 
nomic strains  of  transition  to  free  markets, 
ethnic  turmoil. 

The  United  St  ites.  preoccupied  since  last 
August  by  the  \X  ar  In  the  Gulf,  has  seen  its 
European  influence  and  interest  at  its  lowest 
level  in  50  years.  Of  course  our  predominant 
role  of  earlier  de  :ades  is  not  needed  or  want- 
ed. But  modesty  does  not  require  us  to  be- 
come irrelevant.  We  have  done  too  little  to 
build  an  institution  that  could  help  to  keep 
burning  the  libei  siting  flame  lighted  in  East- 
ern Europe  in  196 ). 

Happily,  such  in  institution  lies  ready  at 
hand  in  the  Conlerence  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Euiape.  founded  at  Helsinki  in 
1975  and  made  u|  of  the  32  countries  of  west 
and  east  Europe,  plus  ourselves  and  Canada. 
The  Paris  summit  meeting  of  CSCE  in  No- 
vember. 1990.  molestly  upgraded  the  organi- 
zation, giving  it  { L  non-elected  parliamentary 
assembly  (whose  245  members  have  lust  held 
their  flrstr  sessi  )n  in  Madrid).  There  will 
shortly  be  a  CSC  B  secretariat  in  Pra«rue.  an 
election-monitor  ng  office  in  Warsaw,  a  co- 
operative venture  in  human  rights  with  the 
Council  of  Europ  e  in  Strasbourg,  and  a  con- 
flict-prevention ( enter  in  Vienna. 

But  the  Administration  is  reluctant  to 
breathe  addition  U  life  into  CSCE.  This  de- 
rives not  only  fiom  our  preoccupation  with 
the  Middle  East  >ut  from  our  nostalgic  hope 
that  a  U.S. -led  I  lATO.  for  40  years  the  con- 
tainer of  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe,  will 
somehow  find  a  new  mission— much  as  the 
March  of  Dimes  I  :ept  right  on  going  after  the 
collapse  of  polio. 

We  would  be  r  luch  better  off  if  we  forgot 
about  U.S.  hegemony  in  Europe,  let  NATO 
recede  to  its  diriinished  role,  and  used  the 
existing  CSCE  btiildlng-blocks  to  transform 
CSCE  into  an  effective  instrument.  A  U.S. 
scenario  for  strongthening  CSCE  might  in- 
clude two  centra!  points: 

1.  For  economics,  merge  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cosperation  and  Development 
into  CSCE.  Tie  30-year-old  Paris-based 
OECD  has  done  good  work,  but  without 
membership  from  the  East  it  misses  the 
chance  for  the  greatest  venture  in  coopera- 
tion since  the  Marshall  Plan.  For  its  part, 
the  CSCE,  if  it  ie  to  carry  out  its  economic 
mission,  needs  tl  e  aid.  advice,  and  coordina- 


tion which  OECD  is  uniquely  equipped  to 
give.  To  complete  the  Marshall  Plan  anal- 
ogy, the  wealthier  OECD  countries  would 
provide  the  coordinated  aid  which  the  U.S. 
alone  was  able  to  offer  in  the  Marshall  Plan; 
and  the  poorer  Eastern  European  countries 
would  be  asked  to  plan  their  economic  fu- 
tures jointly,  as  the  war-ravaged  Western 
European  countries  were  asked  to  do  in  1949. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  General  Mar- 
shall asked  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
also  to  participate  in  the  Plan,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  act  of  accepting  when  Stalin  in- 
tervened. Now  is  our  second  opportunity,  and 
we  should  not  miss  it. 

Merger  of  OECD  into  CSCE  offers  two  addi- 
tional advantages.  It  would  bring  into  the 
Helsinki  group  the  Pacific  democracies  of 
Japan  and  Australia/New  Zealand,  long-time 
OECD  members.  A  CSCE  concerned  with  a 
Europe  stretching  from  Iceland  to 
Vladivostock  needs  outriggers  not  just  in  a 
U.S./Canada  Atlantic  but  in  a  Pacific  equally 
able  to  provide  examples  in  economics  and 
democracy.  Eastern  Europe,  commendably. 
does  not  want  to  live  by  bread  alone;  but  it 
does  need  bread,  and  Japan,  defensive  about 
its  modest  role  in  the  War  in  the  Gulf,  is  in 
a  good  position  to  give  it. 

A  second  advantage  of  an  OECD-CSCE 
merger  would  be  to  lessen  the  bureaucratic 
duplication  and  turf-flghting  inherent  in  two 
organizations  with  the  same  economic  mis- 
sion, as  is  the  case  today. 

2.  For  democratic  participation,  make  the 
new  CSCE  parliamentary  assembly  directly 
elected.  The  new  34-nation  "legislature"  of 
government  appointees  set  up  by  the  Paris 
summit  is  doomed  to  fatuity  unless  it  Is  al- 
tered so  that  the  representatives  are  chosen 
by  the  people  themselves.  Only  when  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  Parliament  was 
clianged  from  a  bureaucracy  Into  an  elected 
parliament  ten  years  ago  did  the  Community 
begin  to  move.  Powers  of  such  an  elected 
CSCE  assembly  could  initially  be  simply 
over  the  organization's  budget,  but  could  be 
expanded  as  experience  justified.  Popular 
election  to  the  CSCE  assembly  would  bring 
special  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Extern 
European  countries— a  standard  of  demo- 
cratic electoral  procedure,  and  an  incentive 
to  look  outward  from  narrow  national  bor- 
ders. 

With  its  secretariat  in  Prague,  its  conflict- 
prevention  center  in  Vienna,  its  elections  of- 
fice in  Warsaw,  its  human  rights  monitor  in 
Strasbourg,  its  economic  office  in  Paris,  and 
its  elected  parliament  rotating  for  the  time 
being,  the  Organization  (no  longer  just  Con- 
ference) on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  ready  for  real  business.  And 
the  U.S.  would  be  placing  its  bets  for  a  New 
World  Order  not  on  obsolescing  NATO  but  on 
k  coalescing  CSCE.* 


THE  KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DEBATE  TEAM 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  120,  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  Kansas  State 
University  debate  team,  submitted  ear- 
lier today  by  Senators  Dole  and 
Kassebaum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  to  commend  the 
Kansas  State  University  debate  team. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  120 

Whereas  all  Kansans  can  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  Kansas  State  University 
debate  team— thirteen  of  the  fourteen  team 
members  are  Kansas  residents  who  have 
graduated  from  Kansas  high  schools. 

Whereas  the  undefeated  team  of  Richard 
McCollum  and  David  FlUppl  won  the  na- 
tional title  by  defeating  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  final  round 
of  the  National  Cross  Examination  Debate 
Association. 

Whereas  the  team  set  the  national  record 
for  the  highest  total  wins  at  individual  tour- 
naments during  the  season. 

Whereas  six  teams  were  successful  in  quali- 
fying for  the  elimination  rounds. 

Whereas  Martin  Horn  and  Dan  Molden 
were  selected  for  the  roster  of  the  top  ten  in- 
dividual speakers  during  the  tournament, 
along  with  Richard  McCollum  and  David 
Filippl. 

Whereas  this  championship  is  one  in  a  long 
line  of  recent  accomplishments  for  the  stu- 
dents at  Kansas  State  University. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  ranks  in  the  top  1 
percent  of  all  U.S.  universities,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  the  number  of  students  to  receive 
Rhodes  scholarships. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  is  the  only  public 
university  to  have  two  Rhodes  scholars  in 
1990  and  two  Marshall  scholars  in  1991. 

Whereas  Kansas  State  is  also  first  in  the 
Big  Eight  in  the  number  of  Marshall  scholars 
over  the  past  10  years  and  tied  for  first  place 
for  the  highest  number  of  Truman  scholars. 

Whereas  Kansas,  and  the  Nation,  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  continued  commit- 
ment to  excellence  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  today  the  United  States 
Senate  pays  tribute  to  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity debate  team,  winners  of  this  year's 
national  debate  championship. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AWARENESS 
DAY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  194,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  May  12, 
1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Awareness 
Day,"  just  received  from  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution 
by  title. 

The  assistant  leg^islative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  R«s.  194)  desig:nat- 
ing  May  12. 1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Aware- 
ness Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  legislation  regarding 
the  Nation's  infant  mortality  rate.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Harris,  has  introduced 
this  legrislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  legislation  will  designate  Moth- 
er's Day,  May  12,  1991,  as  "Infant  Mor- 
tality Awareness  Day."  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  make  more 
Americans  aware  of  our  Nation's  de- 
plorable infant  mortality  rate.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  educational  efforts  are 
helping.  In  the  past  year,  our  national 
rate  of  infant  mortality  has  improved. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  year,  our  Na- 
tion will  continue  this  progress. 


My  home  State  of  Alabama  has  con- 
sistently been  one  of  the  States  with 
the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  5  years  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  Alabama  has  exceeded 
that  of  many  Third  World  nations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  encourage  more  individuals  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  saving  infants  and  their 
mothers.  It  is  alarming  that  so  many 
babies  continue  to  die  needlessly  in  a 
Nation  of  such  immense  wealth.  On 
Mother's  Day  this  year,  I  would  like 
for  more  people  to  be  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  the  birth  of  healthy  ba- 
bies to  healthy  mothers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  194) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wjis 
agreed  to. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  279 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  279  be 
star  printed  to  reflect  the  changes  I 
now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Republican  leader,  pursuant  to 
section  2553  of  Public  Law  101-647,  ap- 
points Mr.  Neal  S.  McCoy,  of  Virginia, 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Finan- 
cial Institution  Reform,  Recovery,  and 
Enforcement. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess as  under  previous  order  until  12 
noon,  Wednesday,  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
May  8,  1991. 
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We  understand  that  no  decision  has  been 
made  regarding  the  inclusion  of  energy  as  an 
issue  for  consideration  or  negotiation  in  the 
talks  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  The 
DEMNR  urges  the  imm.ediate  inclusion  of  en- 
ergy issues  in  the  talks.  We  also  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  formal  task  group  com- 
prised of  U.S.  energy  producers,  pipelines, 
marketers,  local  distribution  companies,  re- 
finers, state  regulatory  agencies  and  others 
to  works  directly  with  U.S.  negotiators  to 
ensure  full  consideration  of  vital  energy  is- 
sues in  the  FTA  process.  We  need  only  to  re- 
view the  history  of  the  U.S./Canada  FTA  to 
realize  that  energry  must  be  on  the  table 
now. 

In  the  talks  leading  to  the  U.S./Canada 
FTA,  energy  was  largely  ignored  until  the 
very  final  stages  of  the  negotiations.  Even 
then,  energy  was  treated,  as  an  editorial  in 
the  January  17,  1990  issue  of  Natural  Gas 
week  describes,  as  a  "Johnny-come-lately" 
issue.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  editorial  be 
included  in  the  record  of  this  hearing.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  that  many  U.S.  natural 
gas  producers  feel  that  they  got  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  on  energy  trade  provisions. 
The  bad  feeling  over  the  mistreatment  of  en- 
ergy issues  in  the  U.S./Canada  FTA  process 
still  lingers,  causing  needless  friction  and 
controversy.  In  fact,  the  continued  and  grow- 
ing controversy  over  rates  for  transportation 
of  Canadian  natural  gas  to  U.S.  markets 
threatens  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  producers 
and  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
U.S.  Canadian  relations. 

The  impact  of  a  U.S. /Mexico  FTA  on  en- 
ergy is  too  large  to  ignore  energy  issues  in 
its  negotiation.  A  number  of  critical  issues 
must  be  addressed.  Foremost  is  the  issue  of 
subsidies  ard  unfair  price  discrimination. 
The  government  of  Mexico  provides  deep 
subsidies  to  its  natural  gas  producers.  U.S. 
producers  could  be  placed  at  a  major  dis- 
advantage if  this  issue  is  not  addressed  in 
the  FTA.  New  Mexico,  which  sells  80  percent 
of  its  natural  gas  into  the  California  market, 
is  deeply  concerned  that  unless  addressed 
this  issue  could  stimulate  bitter  acrimony 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

Similarly,  under  Mexico's  two  tier  pricing 
system,  Mexico's  energy  monopoly,  Pemex, 
sells  natural  gas  domestically  at  prices  far 
below  the  world  market.  We  are  concerned 
that  artificially  low  priced  natural  gas  could 
lure  U.S.  customers  to  Mexico  and  away 
from  current  U.S.  suppliers.  Today  80  per- 
cent of  the  gas  produced  in  New  Mexico  is 
sold  in  the  California  market,  much  of  which 
could  be  vulnerable  to  Mexican  competition. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  imbalance  that  could 
result  if  U.S.  producers,  subject  to  world 
market  competition,  are  suddenly  exposed 
through  the  FTA  to  artificially  low  priced 
competition. 

This  issue  of  pricing  discrepancies  cannot 
be  ignored.  Also  important  is  whether  the 
FTA  will  address  the  current  Mexican  prohi- 
bition against  foreign  investment  in  Mexi- 
co's domestic  energy  industry.  Joint  ven- 
tures and  long-term  leases  are  just  two  of 
the  approaches  that  can  be  taken  consistent 
with  Mexican  energy  security  and  the  legiti- 
mate interests  and  expertise  of  U.S.  inves- 
tors and  companies.  The  FTA  talks  must  ad- 


dress this  Issue  or  opportunities  for  fair  and 
truly  free  energy  trade  will  be  lost. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  DEMNR  rec- 
ommends that  producers,  pipeline,  market- 
ers, local  distribution  companies,  refineries, 
and  state  regulatory  agencies  should  be  in- 
vited to  become  active  participants  in  the 
FTA  talks.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
following  issues  be  placed  on  the  table  for 
immediate  discussion: 

Mexican  restrictions  on  foreign  investment 
in  Mexico's  energy  sector  and  whether  joint 
ventures,  long-term  leases  and  similar  mech- 
anisms will  be  permitted  so  that  the  exper- 
tise and  financial  resources  of  U.S.  investors 
can  be  brought  to  bear  to  stimulate  un- 
tapped potential. 

Whether  U.S./Mexican  energy  trade  will 
take  place  in  the  context  of  competitive 
markets  or  unfair  subsidies. 

A  dispute  resolution  mechanism  must  be 
developed  which  clearly  statas  which  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  federal  govern- 
ment will  resolve  any  disputes  arising  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Mexico  related  to  energy 
issues.  The  failure  to  make  such  a  designa- 
tion has  l)een  a  source  of  problems  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  support  these  pol- 
icy objectives.  The  war  in  the  Mid-East  has 
again  forced  us  to  focus  on  issues  related  to 
U.S.  national  energy  security.  We  have  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  structure  a 
North  American  energy  market  which  would 
provide  major  benefits  to  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  could  very  well  forfeit  this 
opportunity  if  the  current  talks  continue  to 
exclude  energy  issues. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  views.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

New  Mexico  Wants  Energy  in  Trade  Talks 
(By  John  H.  Jennrich) 

When  the  U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (FTA)  surfaced  in  1988,  it  was  presented 
to  Congress  on  a  fast-track  basis  that  re- 
quired an  up-or-down  vote  with  no  line-item 
alterations. 

Although  the  FTA  had  been  in  negotia- 
tions before  then,  private  interest  groups 
were  not  privy  to  much  of  this  discussion. 
And  when  the  treaty  agreement  became  bet- 
ter known,  it  was  too  late  for  substantive 
changes.  One  result:  Some  U.S.  natural  gas 
producers  felt  they  got  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  on  the  energy  trade  provisions. 

Now,  at  least  one  state — New  Mexico — has 
taken  action  to  see  that  its  producers  won't 
be  caught  in  the  same  trap  in  the  U.S. -Mex- 
ico FTA  talks.  Pipeline  manufacturers  also 
have  put  in  their  bits,  and  so  have  two  envi- 
ronmental groups. 

The  background  is  short  and  simple:  Last 
Sept.  9,  Mexico's  President  Salinas  formally 
requested  that  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  begin  ne- 
gotiations on  a  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Twenty  days  later.  President  Bush  notified 
Congress  of  his  intent  to  enter  into  trade  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  asked  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  for  Information  on 
the  implications  of  this  FTA.  On  Oct.  17,  the 
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ITC  published  a  Federal  Register  notice  seek- 
ing comments  with  a  deadline  of  Nov.  26. 
later  extended  to  Dec.  11.  The  ITC  report  to 
Congress  is  due  Feb.  1. 

More  than  100  comments  were  filed,  nearly 
all  on  non-energy  subjects  such  as  trade  in 
agricultural  and  glass  products  and  color 
televisions.  Only  three  seemed  directly  to 
touch  on  natural  gas  and  oil  trade,  and  only 
the  comments  of  New  Mexico's  Department 
of  Energy.  Minerals  and  Natural  Resources 
specifically  sought  to  include  natural  gas 
trade  and  projects  in  the  negotiations. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  Mexican  constitution 
prohibits  foreign  investment  in  petroleum 
operations.  Thus  far,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  said  that  energy  issues  will  not  be 
on  the  bargaining  table. 

However,  Ronald  H.  Merrett,  director  of 
the  New  Mexico  energy  department's  Office 
of  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Markets,  told  me 
that  his  group  had  heard  from  "private  indi- 
viduals" that  "maybe  the  Mexican  [petro- 
leum] industry  was  not  totally  set  against 
energy  coverage  in  the  agreement." 

Thus,  Merrett  says,  "we  felt  it  appropriate 
to  raise  this  issue  [because]  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain,  or  there  could  be  certain  risks." 

The  bottom  line,  he  says,  is  that  New  Mex- 
ico wants  to  "get  in  on  the  ground  floor"  in 
the  U.S.-Mexico  talks,  unlike  its  Johnny- 
come-lately  position  on  the  Canadian  nego- 
tiations. 

While  Merrett  has  some  areas  of  concern, 
he  says  he  has  not  formed  specific  bargaining 
positions,  in  part  because  a  new  State  ad- 
ministration comes  in  on  January  1  and  in 
part  because  his  purpose  now  is  to  just  get  a 
place  at  the  negotiating  table. 

As  with  Canada,  New  Mexicans  are  worried 
that  less-expensive  Mexican  gas  will  come 
into  the  United  States.  He  says  the  Mexican 
government's  subsidies  insulate  Mexican 
natural  gas  from  the  rigors  of  the  market, 
and  that  U.S.  gas  buyers  could  turn  to  sup- 
plies from  south  of  the  border.  Merrett  notes 
that  80%  of  New  Mexico's  natural  gas  goes  to 
California,  which  shares  a  border  with  Mex- 
ico as  does  New  Mexico.  In  addition,  he  wor- 
ries that  industrial  buyers  of  New  Mexico's 
gas  could  migrate  to  Mexico.  Merrett  also  fa- 
vors allowing  New  Mexico's  petroleum  indus- 
try an  opportunity  to  do  business  in  Mexico. 

New  Mexico's  comments  to  the  ITC  were 
prepared  and  filed  by  law  firm  Katten 
Muchin  Zavis  &  Dombroff  and  its  affiliated 
Legislative  Strategies  Inc.,  which  had  ad- 
vised Merrett  to  get  in  on  the  process  as 
early  as  possible. 

In  the  formal  submission.  New  Mexico's  en- 
ergy department  says  that  the  U.S.  should 
"not  agree"  to  excluding  energy  from  the 
talks,  calling  such  an  exclusion  "short-sight- 
ed." 

New  Mexico  also  says  that  manufacturers 
in  Mexico  "enjoy  a  pricing  mechanism"  in 
which  Pemex,  the  government  oil  and  gas 
monopoly,  sells  energy  for  domestic  use  at 
prices  below  the  world  market.  Merrett  says 
a  "fundamental  issue  arises"  in  how  to  ad- 
dress the  pricing  discrepancies  between  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico.  "Unless  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment's subsidized  pricing  scheme  is  ad- 
dressed in  a  straight-forward  manner,"  says 
Merrett.  "United  States  energy  producers 
will  be  unduly  disadvantaged  as  their  indus- 
trial markets  relocate." 

Merrett  also  suggests  joint  ventures  in  en- 
ergy projects,  perhaps  as  a  way  "to  recognize 
Mexico's  fundamental  policy  of  protecting 
ownership  of  its  valuable  natural  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  open  the  Mexican  oil 
and  natural  gas  industry  to  the  expertise, 
equipment  and  capital  available  in  the  Unit- 
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ed  States."  He  says  the  FTA  talks  should  in- 
clude "[d]evices  other  than  foreign  owner- 
ship, such  as  joint  ventures  and  long-term 
lease  arrangements." 

In  the  U.S. -Canada  talks,  energy  was  not  a 
big  issue  overall  for  the  negotiators.  But  in 
talks  with  Mexico,  says  Merrett,  the  U.S. 
team  "should  Include  individuals  with  a 
broad,  in-depth  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic forces  driving  the  domestic  natural 
gas  and  oil  industry."  He  adds  that  "produc- 
ers, pipelines,  marketers,  local  distribution 
companies,  refineries,  [and]  state  regrulatory 
agencies  .  .  .  should  be  invited  to  become  ac- 
tive participants  with  federal  government  of- 
ficials" in  the  FTA  talks. 

In  other  comments,  the  Committee  on  Pipe 
and  Tube  Imports,  represented  by  lawyer 
Roger  B.  Schagrin.  seeks  immediate  elimi- 
nation of  tariffs  on  all  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts rather  than  phased-out  tariffs  as  agreed 
to  with  Canada.  It  also  would  eliminate  "re- 
strictive Mexican  government  procurement 
laws  and  practices"  to  "ensure  U.S.  goods 
equal  access  to  all  Mexican  markets,  includ- 
ing State-owned  companies."  Behind  this  is 
the  fact  that  Pemex  is  the  largest  purchaser 
of  pipe  in  Mexico. 

Finally.  Friends  of  the  Earth  filed  com- 
ments by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
(NWF)  opposed  to  including  energy  in  the 
trade  talks.  The  groups  say  that  while  the 
U.S.  "is  willing  to  go  to  war  for  oil,"  it  has 
refused  to  reduce  its  oil  dependence  by  ac- 
tions such  as  the  Senate's  rejection  of  a  bill 
to  boost  automobile  fuel  efficiency.  NWF 
notes  that  "many"  U.S.  and  Mexican  eco- 
nomic analysts  "say  that  Pemex  eventually 
will  go  to  the  table,"  but  NWF  opposes  en- 
ergy talks  because  "Secure  access  to  foreign 
oil  would  reduce  incentives  for  the  U.S.  to 
lower  its  fossil  fuel  consumption." 


UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN 
ARGYLE,  NY.  IS  RICH  IN  HISTORY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  24th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  is  saturated  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  The  district  is  dotted  witti 
old  church  structures  which  serve  as  monu- 
ments or  museums  to  that  history. 

Every  one  of  those  churches  has  a  story, 
and  I'd  like  to  mention  one  of  them,  because 
if  s  one  of  my  favorites. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  of  Argyle  is  a 
charming  masterpiece  of  Gothic  arxj  Roman- 
esque architecture.  Methodist  preachers 
played  a  key  role  in  the  settling  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  church  in  Argyle  is  no  less  rich  in  his- 
tory. 

But  I  could  not  tell  the  story  better  than  it 
was  in  a  recent  feature  article  in  ttie  Post-Star, 
my  hometown  newspaper.  The  story  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Argyle  reads  like 
a  page  of  American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  place  the  article  in 
today's  RECORD. 
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[From  Glens  Falls  (NY)  Post-Star,  May  5, 

1991] 

Echoes  of  Wesley  in  argyle>— Methodist 

Congregation  Frequently  Played  Host 

TO  Traveling  Preachers 

(By  Hope  Ferguson) 

Arg^-le.— The  smallish  red  brick  building 
with  its  106-foot  corner  spire,  stone  detail- 
ing, and  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architec- 
ture is  just  a  stone's  throw  from  the  center 
of  the  village. 

Home  to  Argyle's  only  Methodist  con- 
gregation, it  is  also  an  enduring  monument 
to  a  movement  that  started  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  more  than  250  years  ago,  and 
that  radically  altered  church  history. 

The  place  was  Oxford  University,  the  man, 
John  Wesley,  the  time,  1726.  Wesley,  then  a 
teaching  fellow,  was  part  of  a  small  "holy 
club"  at  the  university. 

The  small  group,  which  included  Wesley's 
brother,  Charles,  began  as  an  earnest  group 
of  standard-bearers  of  Orthodox  Christianity 
on  the  Oxford  campus,  where  Deism,  a  phi- 
losophy which  gave  an  intellectual  assent  to 
belief  in  a  deity,  but  which  excluded  a  per- 
sonal God  and  supernatural  revelation,  was 
in  vogue. 

The  Wesleys'  small  Christian  cell,  which 
emphasized  holy  living,  Bible  reading  and 
prayer,  was  derisively  nick-named,  among 
other  things,  the  "methodists." 

Later,  Wesley's  preaching,  though  not 
fiery,  ignited  a  new  wave  of  renewal  among 
Christians,  and  especially  appealed  to  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes.  Instead  of  the 
wrathful  God  of  the  Calvinists,  who  pre- 
destined some  to  be  saved  and  others  for 
hell,  Wesley  preached  the  message  of  God's 
mercy  and  grace  and  His  desire  to  see  all 
come  to  repentance. 

After  a  powerful  revival  that  swept  Eng- 
land and  her  American  colonies  during  the 
mid-1700s,  Wesley  unintentionally  caused  a 
rift  within  the  Church  of  England  which 
eventually  gave  rise  to  a  new  denomina- 
tion—the Methodists. 

The  message  of  grace  and  mercy  appealed 
just  as  much  to  the  Argyle  settlers  as  it  did 
to  the  coal  miners  who  heard  it  in  the  open 
fields  of  England. 

Argyle  was  part  of  the  Cambridge  circuit, 
according  to  an  early  history  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.W.  Presby,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
church  from  1884-86. 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1769  or  about  the 
beginning  of  1770,"  he  wrote,  "Philip  Embury 
came  from  New  York  City  and  settled  in 
Washington  County,  about  seven  miles  from 
Ashgrove.  Between  that  date  and  1773. 
Embury,  in  company  with  Barbara  Heck, 
made  an  evangelistic  tour  through  this  re- 
gion, holding  meetings  in  almost  every 
neighborhood." 

Presby  wrote  that  Methodism  spread  very 
quickly  after  that,  and  instructional  classes 
in  the  faith  were  begun  wherever  10  or  even 
fewer  Methodists  were  gathered. 

Very  early  on,  there  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  named  Richard  Jacobs  who  lived  in 
the  town.  His  son.  Stephen,  born  in  Argyle. 
also  later  became  a  preacher.  These  were  re- 
portedly the  first  preachers  of  any  denomi- 
nation to  reside  in  Argyle,  and  were  probably 
itinerant,  as  the  church  for  many  years  bad 
no  official  building  nor  installed  pastor,  but 
was  host  to  many  traveling  ministers. 

Initially,  meetings  were  held  in  homes, 
barns  and  J.C.  Rouse's  Tavern.  Because  Ar- 
gyle was  "comparatively  close  to  Ashgrove, 
the  headquarters  of  Methodism  at  that  time 
for  all  the  country  north  of  New  York  City," 
it  was  host  to  many  of  the  traveling  preach- 
ers. 
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One  of  these  v  as  Lorenzo  Dow,  frequently 
referred  to  as  "crazy  Lorenzo  Dow"  or  the 
"eccentric  Loreizo  Dow."  though  the  rea- 
sons for  this  purported  craziness  were  appar- 
ently not  docum  inted. 

One  Sunday  l:i  1823.  it  Is  said  that  Dow 
first  attended  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  services,  since  it  was  against  his  cus- 
tom to  preach  while  another  church  service 
was  In  progress,  rhat  afternoon,  after  church 
was  dismissed,  s  .anding  on  a  pile  of  dry  good 
boxes  from  Rousb's  Tavern,  the  "crazy"  Dow 
conducted  an  outdoor  service  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Marikie  Midland  bank. 

He  preached  Ills  sermon  from  the  text  of 
Ezeldel  33:11:  '/s  I  live,  says  the  Lord  Crod. 
I  have  no  pleasu  re  in  the  death  of  the  wick- 
ed, but  that  th<  wicked  turn  from  his  way 
and  live."  That  rerse  was  an  apt  summation 
of  Methodist  the  slogy. 

Another  noted  preacher  on  the  circuit  was 
George  Brown,  described  as  "a  colored 
preacher"  who  |  reached  in  the  ball  of  J.C. 
Rouse's  Tavern. 

On  Jan.  16.  18:  5,  the  first  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  In  Argyle  was  organized  In  the 
home  of  Ichabo  1  Davis,  who  lived  on  the 
Hartford  Road,  n  a  hamlet  still  known  as 
"the  Hook." 

There  was  no  1  istalled  pastor,  but  the  Rev. 
Gershom  Pierce,  a  circuit  preacher,  was  cho- 
sen as  chairm  in  of  the  meeting.  (The 
church's  official  name  is  now  the  United 
Methodist  Churc  a.  a  reflection  of  the  merger 
of  various  Metbc  dist  groups  in  1940.) 

The  first  bul  ding  the  Methodists  wor- 
shiped in  was  the  Old  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  iras  purchased  in  1840  at  a 
cost  of  S386  from  Ransom  Stiles,  who  himself 
has  purchased  it  at  a  sheriffs  sale. 

It  was  a  "plUn  wood  frame  building" 
across  from  the  i  emetery  entrance,  and  later 
was  to  be  used  as  a  private  home. 

By  1836,  according  to  an  excerpt  from  a 
newspaper  artlcl  >  quoted  in  the  church's  cen- 
tennial history,  because  of  a  "powerful  re- 
vival ...  it  was  Decessary  to  have  a  resident 
pastor  to  take  ca  re  of  the  Increased  flock." 

That  man  was  the  Rev.  EUlJah  B.  Hubbard. 
The  same  articl  s  quotes  an  elder,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Weaver,  saying  of  Hubbard: 

"I  have  a  youig  preacher  up  in  the  woods, 
who,  I  think,  ia  Just  the  man  for  you.  He 
wears  grey  panti ,  is  good  looking,  quite  pre- 
possessing, and  { 3  a  good  preacher.  The  girls 
will  all  be  after  lim,  but  he  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  bhem." 

After  that  tlm  >,  Argyle  was  no  longer  part 
of  the  Cambridge  circuit,  but  was  made  an 
appointment  wi  :h  Hebron.  In  1837,  Daniel 
Brayton  was  a]  pointed  pastor.  For  many 
years  thereafter,  pastors  served  terms  of  one, 
or  at  the  most,  t  wo  or  three  years,  following 
a  Methodist  practice  of  frequently  reassign- 
ing their  mlnist«  rs. 

In  1856.  with  tbe  Methodist  church  appar- 
ently prospering  the  Old  Dutch  Church  was 
renovated  at  a  c(  st  of  S2.000. 

In  1877,  a  chur  :h  conference  voted  to  build 
a  new  brick  chui  ch  because  the  old  one  could 
no  longer  be  rep«  .Ired.  The  Presbyterians  had 
completed  a  veri  large  structure  of  a  similar 
style  to  the  plained  church  Just  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  Old  Dul  ch  church  was  subsequently 
sold. 

In  a  newspape-  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton County  Post  it  was  reported  the  "Meth- 
odist people"  were  temporarily  worshiping  in 
the  town  hall  until  the  completion  of  their 
new  church. 

On  Sept.  7,  18*7,  the  same  paper  reported 
that  "despite  forbidding  weather,  there  was 
a  fair  assemblagp  of  people  at  the  laying  of 
the   cornerstone/'   A   time   capsule  was  in- 
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serted  into  the  cornerstone,  including  news- 
paper clippings,  a  short  church  history,  a  list 
of  pastors  and  a  U.S.  postal  card. 

Recently,  while  repairing  the  cornerstone, 
the  capsule  was  retrieved.  New  items  such  as 
coins  and  newspaper  articles  from  today  will 
be  added,  and  the  time  capsule  will  be  put 
back  in  the  cornerstone  this  spring. 

The  new  brick  church  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  April  10,  1878. 

The  Methodists  in  Argyle.  along  with  the 
Presbyterians,  were  quite  Involved  in  the 
issue  of  temperance. 

In  the  spring  of  1877.  it  was  reported  in  sev- 
eral local  papers  that  some  vandals  had 
sheared  the  horses  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kane  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall. 

This  shearing,  supposedly  in  response  to 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  two  tjasters  on 
behalf  of  temperance,  was  termed  "an  out- 
rage upon  their  respective  horses"  and  a 
"rascally  act." 

The  perpetrators  were  identified  as  "the 
whiskey  ring."  and  the  Granville  Sentinel 
noted,  "no  arrests  as  yet  have  been  made, 
but  the  affair  is  receiving  active  attention, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  scala- 
wags will  receive  their  just  desserts." 

As  it  turned  out,  activities  of  the  "whiskey 
ring"  were  in  vain.  To  this  day,  Argyle  is  a 
dry  town. 

Today,  the  church's  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Ste- 
ven Smith.  The  church  consists  of  a  small 
tightly  woven  group  of  families  whose  mem- 
bership is  part  of  their  family  tradition. 

The  Argyle  congregation.  Smith  said,  is 
more  conservative  than  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  at  large.  It  has  200  members, 
though  perhaps  only  55  are  in  attendance  on 
a  given  Sunday. 

For  many  years.  Smith  said,  the  "unify- 
ing" role  that  the  church  has  historically 
played  in  town  has  been  gradually  taken 
over  by  the  school.  Lately,  however,  he  has 
noticed  a  change. 

"The  church  seems  to  be  on  an  upswing 
right  now.  That's  encouraging:  there  seems 
to  be  renewed  Interest  at  this  point." 

Smith  said  he  and  others  have  sensed  a 
spiritual  revival  in  this  region,  which  has 
seen  those  who  had  perhaps  fallen  away  from 
the  church,  or  become  apathetic,  returning— 
especially  the  younger  families  with  chil- 
dren. 

Although  Smith  said  the  church  has  no 
formal  evangelistic  activities,  many  mem- 
bers embark  on  evangelism  on  their  own. 

The  church  as  a  whole  serves  the  commu- 
nity through  allowing  the  Sheridan  Fellow- 
ship Hall  to  be  used  by  different  local  groups. 
The  United  Methodist  Women's  Group  will 
often  be  asked  to  preptire  and  serve  the 
meals  for  many  of  the  meetings  held  there. 

Renovations  have  recently  been  completed 
on  the  parsonage,  the  bell  tower,  and  the 
church's  celling.  Also  in  the  last  year,  a  new 
organ  was  purchased  that  Is  now  rigged  to 
the  church's  chimes. 

Although  Smith  himself  will  be  leaving  to 
pursue  a  nmster's  degree  in  pastoral  counsel- 
ing this  June,  he  feels  this  small  traditional 
church  will  chart  a  steady  course  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  seeks  to  bring  more  into  its  fold 
and  minister  to  those  already  there. 

"Maintaining  the  status  quo,"  he  said, 
"has  been  a  goal  for  a  lot  of  them." 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H.  COSTELLO, 
SR. 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly.  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  \he  F>assing 
of  John  H.  Costello,  Sr.  John  was  a  good  and 
honorable  man.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity 
and  generosity.  The  loss  to  Lowell,  MA,  the 
community  he  loved  and  nurtured,  is  incalcula- 
bte. 

John  was  the  publisher  of  the  Sun,  one  of 
the  oldest  family-based  newspapers  in  the 
country.  The  newspaper  was  founded  by 
John's  grandfather  in  1878  and  has  been  en- 
trusted to  succeeding  generations  ever  since. 
John's  legacy  is  now  with  his  children  who 
have  trained  a  lifetime  with  their  father  for  the 
responsible  jobs  they  now  fill  at  the  Sun. 

John  estat)lished  some  remarkable  stand- 
ards for  his  newspaper  in  an  era  when  keen 
competitk}n  in  the  media  business  has  caused 
lesser  men  to  cut  corners  for  financial  gain. 
He  insisted  that  reporters  have  all  the  re- 
sources that  a  regional  newspaper  could  rea- 
sonably provide.  Given  an  optk>n  to  enhance 
revenue  by  diminishing  news  coverage  and  in- 
creasing advertising  space,  John  refused  to 
sacrifk^  the  space  dedicated  to  news  articles. 
Many  reporters  and  editors  have  long  re- 
rriained  loyal  to  ttie  Sun,  giving  ttie  newspaper 
many  fruitful  years  under  John's  leadership. 
Others  who  went  on  to  new  pursuits  in  joumal- 
Ism  dkJ  well  in  large  measure  tjecause  of  the 
very  personal,  yet  rigorous,  training  that  was 
provided  them  by  this  small,  high-caliber 
newspaper. 

This  is  a  time  when  impersor^l  corporate 
entities  dominate  the  news  business.  So  many 
communities  have  lost  their  local  newspapers, 
arxl  thus  have  lost  a  knowledgeatsle  and  fer- 
vent advocate  for  local  concerns.  Not  so  in 
Lowell,  MA.  Because  of  the  commitment  of 
John  arxj  his  family,  Lowell  enjoys  a  news- 
paper that  reflects  the  rich  and  varied  texture 
of  the  community  it  serves. 

John  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
even  as  a  young  man.  He  attended  Lowell 
High  School  and  Dartmouth  College.  Before 
returning  to  Lowell  to  begin  his  career  with  Vhe 
Sun,  he  spent  some  years  in  the  Navy  and  as 
a  professional  hockey  player  with  the  Boston 
Olymp«cs.  I  can  tell  you  he  never  lost  his  eariy 
kive  for  his  country  nor  did  he  ever  lose  his 
passk>n  for  sports.  Both  topics  were  liberally 
included  in  his  spirited  conversations  and  per- 
sonal interests. 

But,  John,  was  tnjly  a  man  of  his  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  philanthropist,  in  an  old  fash- 
ior>ed  way.  Before  committing  his  resources  to 
a  project,  he  asked  only  whether  it  was  good 
for  Vrie  community.  It  was  a  simple,  but  a  pre- 
cise starxJard.  He  dkJ  not  require  feasit>ility 
studies,  charts,  or  grand  designs;  he  relied  on 
ttie  integrity  of  the  peopte  involved  and  was 
guided  by  his  keen  understarxling  of  the  conv 
munity  ttiat  had  absort>ed  his  interest  and  con- 
cem  for  so  many  years. 

Lowell,  MA  is  a  city  that  has  changed  so 
much  over  the  years.  As  it  is  nwdernized  to 
reflect  new  economic  demands,  it  has  also  re- 
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tained  the  rich  heritage  unique  to  Massachu- 
setts mill  cities.  At  present,  the  Lowell  National 
Park  starxJs  side  by  side  with  the  Lowell  plan 
and  a  network  of  private  interests  and  non- 
profit groups,  an  alliance  that  is  attributable  to 
the  energies  of  John  and  the  dedication  of  his 
newspaper. 

John  was  also  a  man  of  great  personal  ap- 
peal. He  had  many,  many  friends  with  wtiom 
he  could  share  his  prodigious  interests:  includ- 
ing sports,  politics,  business,  community.  But, 
for  John  there  were  two  over  arching  and 
abiding  interests  and  these  were  his  family 
and  his  faith.  He  was  an  ardent  family  man. 
This  was  borne  out  of  love  and  devotion  and 
also  out  of  sense  of  responsibility  because  he 
had  a  sacred  trust  to  pass  on  to  his  children, 
the  newspaper  that  had  once  been  so  lovingly 
entrusted  to  him  by  prior  generations.  And, 
there  was  his  faith,  deeply  held  and  unmarred 
by  time  or  adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  condolences  go  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  who,  I  am  sure,  can  temper 
their  sadness  with  the  knowledge  that  John's 
accomplishments  and  achievements  will  long 
tje  rememt>ered. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  express  my  own 
thoughts  and  reminiscences  atiout  John,  but  I 
am  also  eager  to  have  my  colleagues  take 
note  of  ttie  Sun's  own  poignant  portrait  of  its 
publisher.  It  reads  as  follows: 

John  H.  Costello,  1914-91:  The  Publisher 

John  H.  Costello  Sr.  was  a  man  of  a  few 
simple  but  fervent  passions. 

He  loved  God.  and  his  religrlon  drew  the  un- 
wavering: faith  that  sustained  his  quiet  but 
deeply  spiritual  life. 

He  loved  his  wife  and  family,  and  from 
them  drew  the  pride  and  happiness  that  sus- 
tained bis  rich  and  colorful  personal  life. 

And  he  loved  his  hometown  newspaper,  and 
from  The  Sun  drew  the  commitment  that 
sustained  his  professional  devotion  to  the 
city  In  which  he  was  born,  in  which  he  is  bur- 
ied, and  In  which  he  spent  his  entire  life. 

John  Costello's  alleg-iance  to  The  Sun  was 
not  something  he  acquired  through  his  pro- 
fessional involvement  as  Its  publisher  and 
president. 

John  Costello  inherited  ownership  of  The 
Sun  from  his  mother.  Mary  Harrington,  who 
in  turn  inherited  the  newspaper  from  her  fa- 
ther. John  H.  Harrington,  the  founder  of  The 
Sun  In  1878.  As  a  result  of  the  commitment 
of  his  ancestors  to  both  Lowell  and  The 
Sun — which  were  inseparable  in  his  eyes — 
John  Costello  did  not  look  upon  his  role  at 
the  newspaper  as  an  avocation  or  a  profes- 
sion. It  was  much  more  than  that.  He  be- 
lieved the  work  of  the  Harrington  and 
Costello  families  at  The  Sun  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  sacred  trust— 
a  trust  that  was  passed  on  in  faith  to  him 
from  his  mother,  and  that  he  passed  on  in 
faith  to  his  own  children. 

At  The  Sun.  those  three  tuisic  values— his 
faith,  liis  family  and  his  love  of  community- 
came  together  in  perfect  symmetry  to  shape 
the  simple  conviction  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  life. 

If  in  doubt,  John  Costello  would  always 
fall  t>ack  upon  his  faith,  his  family  and  The 
Sun  as  the  moral  rudders  upon  which  he  re- 
lied to  decide  the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  more  often  than  not.  what  was  right 
for  John  Costello  was  right  for  The  Sun  and 
for  Lowell. 

Many  of  John  Costello's  contributions  to 
the  city  of  Lowell  can  be  readily  measured. 
Under  his  direction.  The  Sun  actively  pur- 
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sued  an  outspoken  editorial  and  significant 
financial  stake  in  the  community.  When  The 
Lowell  Plan  was  formed.  The  Sun  was  there 
with  Its  written  support  and  a  substantial 
donation.  When  the  city  needed  a  new  YMCA 
or  a  new  Boys  Club.  The  Sun  pitched  in.  And 
whenever  he  perceived  what  he  ttelieved  to  he 
a  worthy  cause,  John  Costello  would  point  to 
Lowell  Sun  Charities  in  the  right  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Costello's  con- 
tributions to  The  Sun  cannot  be  measured  in 
such  tangible  terms.  He  did  not  write  col- 
umns or  editorials,  he  did  not  make  the  daily 
management  decisions,  he  did  not  oversee 
the  production  of  the  newspaper. 

His  gift  was  far  more  valuable  than  that. 

More  than  anyone  else,  John  Costello  em- 
bodied the  literal  heart  and  soul  of  The  Sun, 
and  his  contribution  as  such  was  immeas- 
urable, and  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Yet  like  his  mother  before  him.  and  his 
grandfather  before  her.  John  Costello  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  on  to  his  own  children  the 
ardent  devotion  to  newspaper  and  commu- 
nity that  formed  the  foundation  of  his  own 
life. 

There  is  much  in  John  Costello's  life  in 
which  he  could  take  great  pride. 

He  was  a  wonderful  husband  and  father,  a 
terrific  athlete,  a  successful  businessman,  a 
generous  philanthropist,  and  erudite  student 
of  the  arts,  and  as  witnessed  by  the  heartfelt 
turnout  at  his  wake  and  funeral,  he  was  a  be- 
loved friend  of  many.  many,  many  people. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  achieve- 
ment in  which  he  would  take  the  greatest 
satisfaction  is  that  he  admirably  fulfilled 
the  sacred  trust  with  which  he  was  charged 
at  birth,  which  he  performed  so  well  for  76 
years,  and  which  he  has  instilled  so  flrmly  in 
his  own  family. 

The  sacred  trust  of  The  Sun  has  been 
passed,  and  will  be  carried  on  by  his  chil- 
dren. 

And  that  is  John  Costello's  most  precious 
legacy  to  the  city  he  loved. 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  John  Costello 
miss  him  dearly. 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  have  no  idea 
what  they  missed. 


GRADING  BUSH'S  EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMS 


HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  an  artkjie  whk:h  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  San  Oiego  Union.  Or. 
Thomas  W.  Payzant,  ttie  superintendent  of  the 
San  Diego  School  District,  has  written  a 
tfioughtful  commentary  on  President  Bush's 
proposals  for  revamping  and  reinvigorating 
America's  schools. 

Dr.  Payzant  and  I  agree  that  the  general 
thrust  of  "America  2CXX):  An  Education  Strat- 
egy" is  sound  and  encouraging.  But  clearty, 
additional  resources  will  be  needed  to  help 
support  our  Nation's  sctiools. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  det>ate  educational 
priorities  here  in  Washington,  but  we  lack  first- 
tiand  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  American  schools  today.  For  this 
reason.  I  know  that  Members  will  firxj  Dr. 
Payzant's  opinions  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  submit   Dr.   Payzant's  artrcle. 
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"Grading  Bush's  Educational  Reforms."  I  high- 
ly commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Grading  Bush's  Educatonal  Reforms 
(By  Thomas  W.  Payzant) 

President  Bush  and  his  new  education  sec- 
retary. Lamar  Alexander,  took  an  important 
step  forward  for  public  education  April  18 
when  they  unveiled  their  four-part  program. 
America  2000:  An  Education  Strategy.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  President  and  the  gov- 
ernors ended  their  historic  meeting  in  Char- 
lottesville. NC,  with  the  announcement  of 
an  agreement  on  six  ambitious  national  edu- 
cation goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  year  2000. 

America  2000  is  a  strategy  to  achieve  them. 

Never  in  our  history  has  it  been  more  im- 
portant to  have  an  education  president.  A 
president  who  can  rise  aliove  partisan  poli- 
tics and  lead  the  nation  in  mustering  the 
will  to  make  America's  schools  the  best  in 
the  world  and  to  enable  all  of  America's  chil- 
dren to  excel. 

Leaders  must  have  a  vision  for  what  can  be 
and  a  strategy  that  will  l)ecome  a  catalyst 
for  action. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  President's  vi- 
sion. Who  will  argue  about  the  need  for  bet- 
ter and  more  accountable  schools;  a  new  gen- 
eration of  American  schools;  a  nation  of  stu- 
dents who  are  lifelong  learners;  and  commu- 
nities where  learning  can  happen?  I  certainly 
want  all  children  ready  to  learn  when  they 
start  school,  a  high  school  graduation  rate  of 
at  least  90  percent,  students  who  meet  vigor- 
ous subject  matter  standards  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy, and  can  think,  solve  problems,  and 
make  the  decisions  required  of  responsible 
citizens  and  productive  employees. 

But  wliat  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  President's  strategy?  There  certainly 
are  some  of  each. 

I  support  his  New  World  Standards  in  the 
five  core  subjects,  but  what  about  the  arts? 
The  next  time  the  President  invites  an  artist 
to  the  White  House.  I  hope  he  will  think 
about  adding  fine  arts  as  a  sixth  core  sub- 
ject. Basic  skills  and  minimum  standards  of 
literacy,  while  essential,  are  not  by  them- 
selves sufficient  for  young  people  to  succeed 
in  today's  world. 

The  President  is  right  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  voluntary  nationwide  exam- 
ination system  to  help  America  understand 
what  its  young  people  know  and  can  do.  The 
danger  is  that  too  many  people  will  l)e  quick 
to  praise  or  condemn  based  on  the  results  of 
multiple-choice  tests  that  measure  mini- 
mum l>asic  skills  but  cannot  provide  what 
the  President  envisions. 

There  are,  however,  thoughtful  proposals 
for  a  curriculum-based  national  assessment 
system  under  consideration  by  the  National 
Education  Goals  Panel  which  includes  six 
governors  and  representatives  from  Congress 
and  the  administration.  It  will  take  time  and 
money  to  develop  a  nationwide  examination 
system  that  will  promote  school  improve- 
ment and  the  student  achievement  we  all  de- 
sire, but  it  is  a  job  I  believe  we  must  under- 
take. 

The  President  cites  six  examples  of  excel- 
lent school  projects  he  believes  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  liigh  performance  schools.  Two  of 
these  projects  already  exist  in  several  San 
Diego  Schools — Linda  Vista  Elementary  is 
an  RJK  Nabisco  Next  Century  School  and 
other  city  schools  are  using  the  James 
Comer  School  Development  Program.  Do  we 
really  need  to  create  53&-plus  new  American 
School  prototypes  as  the  President  suggests? 
And  must  we  use  a  new  research  and  develop- 
ment corporation  funded  by  business  which 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  local  school  districts.  Additional  federal 
support  is  essential.  I  think  one  good  place 
to  begin  would  be  to  fully  fund  two  existing 
federal  programs  that  have  worked  well  for 
children.  They  are  the  Head  Start  program 
and  Chapter  I.  which  provides  special  fund- 
ing for  economically  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. 

Last  week.  I  was  scheduled  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington at  a  meeting  of  the  Large  City  School 
Superintendents.  The  group  was  invited  to 
the  White  House  for  a  briefing  on  America 
2000.  I  wonder  if  the  President  would  under- 
stand why  I  had  to  cancel  my  Washington 
trip? 

I  had  to  stay  In  San  Diego  to  continue 
work  on  ways  to  cut  $37  million  from  the 
budget  of  the  schools  of  the  nation's  sixth 
largest  city.  Cuts  that  had  to  be  made  with- 
out hurting  children  or  lowering  the  morale 
and  productivity  of  the  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  others  who  want  San 
Diego's  schools  to  be  the  first  to  have  their 
121.000  students  aspire  to  and  reach  the 
President's  New  World  Standards. 
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CLAMSHELLS  PERFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  congratulate  a  small 
txjsiness  in  my  district  that,  like  many  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  supported  the  Al- 
lied presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  all  read  about  the  Ingenious  way 
In  whk;h  our  troops  protected  their  equipment 
from  the  powder-like  sand  In  the  Saudi  desert. 
Fewer  of  us  have  read  aboul  the  supert) — to 
use  the  accolades  of  AVSCOM — aviation 
maintenance  shelters  supplied  by  Clamshell 
Buikjings  of  Santa  8art}ara. 

These  shelters  are  ingeniously  designed  to 
be  easily  erected  and  dismantled — and  they 
can  be  used  again.  The  ends  can  open  and 
shut,  much  like  a  clamshell.  The  Army  was 
able  to  erect  these  structures  In  the  Saudi 
desert  with  very  little  site  preparation  and 
shiekl  Apache  helicopters,  with  their  blades 
on,  from  the  Sun  and  sand  while  maintenance 
work  was  performed.  The  protective  covering 
was  especially  colored  to  lade  into  the  sand 
and  tt>e  Army  reported  that  from  700  meters, 
these  structures  were  virtually  invisit>le. 

On  Fetxuary  5,  the  Army  Aviation  Associa- 
tion of  America  honored  Clamshell  Buikjings 
by  presenting  it  with  a  Special  Small  Business 
Award,  not  only  for  the  technk:al  attributes  of 
their  shelters,  but  for  ttieir  quick  and  com- 
petent response  to  an  urgerrt  Army  request  for 
a  large  number  of  shelters  In  a  short  space  of 
time. 

I  am  certain  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
extending  our  congratulations  and  thanks  for 
Clamshell  for  its  fine  perforrrarice  and  con- 
tibutk>n  to  our  aircraft  readiness  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  REV. 
BOB  C.  NELSON 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  this  year,  in  September  1941,  a  dedi- 
cated, kJealistic  young  man  entered  Bible  Holi- 
ness Seminary  in  Owosso,  Ml,  to  ti-ain  for 
sen/ice  to  his  feltow  man.  We  often  celebrate 
graduations,  arxj  ordinations,  and  the  signift- 
cance  of  completing  tasks. 

In  a  special  way,  the  very  embarking  on  the 
road  of  servk^  by  the  Revererxl  Bob  C.  Nel- 
son, of  Owosso,  Ml,  was  the  sign  of  his  total 
commitment — of  the  completion  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  future  of  faith  and  family,  of  servk;e 
and  struggle,  of  the  triumph  of  spirit.  It  is  fit- 
ting, then,  that  we  take  a  moment  to  recognize 
ttie  achievements,  the  contributions,  the  spe- 
cial "Point  of  Light"  that  the  Reverend  Bob 
Nelson  represents  to  thie  seven  communities 
he  served  as  pastor,  to  th)e  family  he  shared 
and  nurtured,  to  the  Nation  for  which  he  inter- 
rupted his  clerical  studies  to  risk  his  life  in  pur- 
suit of  the  right  of  man  to  live  tree  and  worship 
the  God  to  whom  he  was  dedicated. 

The  Ixeak  In  his  studies  for  service  durir>g 
Worid  War  II  meant  that  Reverend  Nelson  was 
not  ordained  until  1 948 — but  he  began  his  ac- 
tive ministry  as  early  as  1946,  while  still  in 
school.  As  a  minister  of  ttie  Pilgrim  Holiness 
Church  Reverend  Nelson  was  krnswn  as  a 
"pioneer  minister"  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  four  of  his  seven  pastorates  were  new 
churches  planted  in  communities  wtiere  ttie 
denomination  did  not  yet  have  a  church. 
Under  the  direction  and  support  of  the  Pilgrim 
Holiness  Church's  District  Conference  Rev- 
erend Nelson  went  into  Lapeer,  Sterling, 
Spariingville,  and  Holland,  Ml,  establishing 
congregations. 

Having  married  the  former  Ttielma  L  House 
In  June  1946,  these  efforts  represented  great 
self-sacrifice  and  loving  dedication  on  the  pan 
of  the  family,  which  eventually  included  three 
children,  Gladys,  Bob  W.,  and  Dan.  In  those 
moments  when  Reverend  Nelson  can  be 
coaxed  to  recall  his  ministry's  demarxjs  rather 
than  its  opportunities,  he  will  remember  a  Sun- 
day in  his  eariy  ministry  when  the  dollar  he 
placed  in  the  collection  plate  tijrned  out  to  be 
the  sum  of  that  week's  offering.  He,  and  his 
caring  and  sharing  family,  made  do. 

In  a  special  blend  of  the  sacred  and  secular, 
the  four  churches  he  pioneered  made  of  Rev- 
erend Nelson  an  architect,  contractor,  and  car- 
penter. His  efforts  gave  a  special  meaning  to 
total  Involvement  in  the  work  of  the  church — 
and  to  congregational  and  comrrHinity  leader- 
ship. By  his  example  he  demonstrated  to  the 
fkxk  he  served  the  meaning  of  reaching  out 
and  providing  comfort  and  assistance  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  additkin  to  Reverend  Nelson's  pastoral 
ministry  In  his  own  congregations,  he  involved 
himself  in  serving  his  denomination  and  its  ad- 
vancement. His  great  interest  in  supporting 
overseas  missionary  efforts  was  demonstrated 
in  personal  missk>nary  endeavors  in  Jamaica, 
Haiti,  and  Mexkx).  He  served  as  secretary  of 
missions  for  the  West  Michigan  Conference  of 
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the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  and  later  for  the 
Wesleyan  Church  following  the  denominations' 
merger  in  1 968. 

Throughout  his  pastoral  ministry,  Reverend 
Nelson  made  time  for  community  service.  In 
our  own  Ninth  Congressional  District  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Holland/Zeeland 
Ministerial  Association  in  support  of  commu- 
nity ecumenical  activities,  in  PTA  organiza- 
tions and  service  clubs  including  the  Holland 
Optimist  Club.  In  this  special  way.  Reverend 
Nelson  denwnstrated  wtiat  he  preached,  serv- 
ice to  family,  to  fellow  man,  to  community. 

After  serving  pastorates  in  Lapeer,  1 946-51 ; 
Hope,  1951-53;  Steriing,  1953-59; 
Sparlingville.  1959-64;  Holland,  1964-81; 
Owosso.  1981-83;  and  Ithaca,  1984-87;  Rev- 
erend Nelson  retired  to  continue  to  serve  his 
community  in  urx>fficial,  itinerant,  and  prayerful 
missionary  ways. 

All  too  often  we  overtook  the  efforts  of  those 
wtK)  toil  in  our  midst,  who  make  great  sac- 
rifices, great  contritxjtions  in  small  ways,  who 
lead  by  tfieir  very  lives.  For  the  17  years  he 
sen/ed  in  our  Ninth  District,  for  his  40  years  of 
ministry,  and  in  recognition  of  the  50th  year  of 
his  commitment  to  tfiat  life  of  devotion  to  fam- 
ily, church,  and  Nation,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  share  in  my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  good 
wishes  to  the  Reverend  Bob  C.  Nelson. 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH:  EQUAL- 
LY IMPORTANT— BUT  WHAT  IF 
WE  PAID  FOR  EDUCATION  THE 
WAY  WE  PAY  FOR  HEALTH? 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  LisJjeth 
Schorr's  thought-provoking  book,  "Within  our 
Reach:  Breaking  the  Cyde  of  Disadvantage." 
there  Is  a  great  section  entitled  "The  Bizarre 
WorU  of  Health  Care  Financing." 

It  is  worth  repeating: 

How  health  services  are  paid  for  deter- 
mines, more  than  anything  else,  how  the 
health  system  operates— what  services  are 
available,  who  provides  them,  and  who  re- 
ceives them. 

One  way  of  understanding  the  peculiar  Im- 
pact of  financing  arrangements  on  our 
health  system  is  to  visualize  what  schools 
would  look  like  If  they  were  financed  the 
same  way— that  Is,  through  fees  for  Individ- 
ual services,  paid  for  directly  by  families  and 
through  Insurance. 

Most  families  would  pay  for  most  of  their 
children's  basic  schooling  out  of  their  pock- 
ets. Children  whose  families  lacked  private 
means  or  Insurance,  but  were  poor  enough  to 
meet  their  states'  criteria  as  to  income,  as- 
sets, and  family  composition,  would  qualify 
for  school  payment  assistance  ffom  public 
funds.  Only  about  half  of  all  poor  children 
would  qualify  for  such  help,  and  only  certain 
kinds  of  schooling  would  be  paid  for.  The 
specific  services  covered  would  be  deflned 
differently  by  each  state.  Some  children 
would  never  go  to  school,  because  their  par- 
ents couldn't  pay  and  didn't  qualify  for  pul>- 
11c  assistance.  Some  children  would  go  to 
school  sporadically,  because  they  would  be 
eligible  for  public  support  for  part  of  the 
year,  or  for  one  year  and  not  the  next. 
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Teachers  and  schools  would  naturally  be 
drawn  to  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
families  able  to  pay.  Inner  city  areas  and 
many  rural  counties  would  simply  have  no 
schools  or  teachers.  Since  market  forces 
would  also  shape  the  curriculum,  the  ability 
to  teach  young  children  who  enter  school  ill 
prepared,  as  many  low-income  children  do. 
would  receive  scant  attention  in  teacher 
training  institutions  or  in  practice.  English 
composition  would  cease  to  be  taught  en- 
tirely, as  teachers  found  that  correcting 
written  work  was  unprofltably  time-consum- 
ing. 

With  college-bound  children  dominating 
the  private  market  and  public  reimburse- 
ment set  at  lower  rates,  courses  other  than 
college  preparatory  would  be  uneconomic. 
Foundations  might  fund  some  demonstration 
programs  in  vocational  education,  but  there 
would  be  few  teachers  with  skills  to  teach 
them.  Soon  even  private  support  would  dry 
up  when  it  became  evident  that  schools 
could  not  make  these  courses  self-supporting 
in  the  long  run. 

What  may  seem  like  an  absurdity  when  ap- 
plied to  education  is  a  reality  In  our  increas- 
ingly market-oriented  health  system.  The 
real-life  effects  of  bizarre  financial  incen- 
tives are  apparent  everywhere. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  MOLLO 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  I  have  had  ttie  pleasure  of  be- 
friending outstanding  irxjivkjuals  in  commu- 
nities throughout  my  district  on  Long  Island. 
One  such  indivkiual  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Mollo  of 
Oceanslde.  NY. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  known  Ruth 
since  my  first  congressional  campaign  in 
1970.  I  can  attest  to  her  outstanding  work  as 
a  volunteer,  community  leader,  and,  most  of 
all,  parent.  In  fact,  during  a  time  when  tfie 
American  family  is  seemingly  under  attack 
from  all  skJes,  Ruth  Mollo  has  given  of  herself 
to  be  a  devoted  rrK)ther  arnJ  loving  wife. 

Recently,  Ruth  announced  her  intentkjn  not 
to  seek  re-election  as  trustee  to  the  Ocean- 
side  Board  of  Education.  Her  presence  on  this 
panel  will  be  deeply  missed.  During  her  ten- 
ure, she  worked  to  ensure  that  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  the  district's  programs  as  well  as 
its  fiscal  integrity  were  preserved.  Ruth  sfiould 
take  great  pride  in  knowing  that  her  high 
standards,  style  of  management,  and  record  of 
accomplishment  will  remain  as  a  model  to  her 
successor  in  Oceanskle  and  to  otfier  school 
districts. 

In  addition  to  the  Oceanslde  School  Board, 
Ruth  Mollo  has  served  as  the  PTA  council 
preskJent,  copresident  of  Special  Education 
PTA,  vk»  preskJent  of  Boardman  Junior  High 
School  PTA,  chairman  of  the  PTA  Council 
Curriculum  Committee,  assistant  director  of 
Nassau  District  PTA,  vice  president  of  the 
Oceanslde  High  School  Band  Parents  Asso- 
ciation. She  has  also  been  active  as  a  menv 
tter  of  committees  dealing  with  the  Oceanslde 
public  schools  disposition  and  reorganization 
study  and  the  OceanskJe  school  bond  issue. 
In  recognition  of  her  tireless  efforts  on  twhialf 
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of  educatwn,  Ruth  Mollo  received  the  New 
Yort<  State  PTA  Life  Membership  Award. 

Ruth  has  worked  with  the  Oceanskie  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  ttie 
Oceanslde  Bkxxj  Drive,  Oceanslde  Hadassah, 
B'nai  B'rith,  Kiwaniannes  of  OceanskJe,  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  Oceanslde  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Oceanslde  Counseling  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ruth  Mollo's  community  serv- 
ice epitomizes  the  national  spirit  of  voluntarism 
that  President  Bush  has  referred  to  as  Ameri- 
ca's "Thousand  Points  of  Light."  It  is  fitting 
that  on  May  13,  1991,  the  OceanskJe  commu- 
nity will  come  together  to  honor  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mollo.  I  join  with  her  family,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors, in  offering  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  thanks. 


CHARLIE  CROWDER  MAY  SOON 
SEE  HIS  LONG-AWAITED  DREAM 
FINALLY  COME  TRUE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Chartes  Crowder  is  ttie  moving  force  IjehirxJ 
the  planning  of  the  Eastern-most  land  crossing 
on  the  United  States-Mexkx)  border  in  Santa 
Teresa,  NM.  The  project  is  the  first  and  only 
t>inatk}nal  master-planned  community  atong 
the  United  States-Mexico  txxder.  Mr.  Crowder 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  make  this  program 
commercially  successfully  by  focusing  on  qual- 
ity of  life  issues  such  as  housing,  schools,  and 
niedical  facilities.  In  light  of  the  perxJing  free- 
trade  agreement  with  Mexkx),  it  is  important 
ttiat  we  recognize  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
tive, long-term  cooperation  t)etween  our  two 
countries. 

On  the  Horizon:  Port  of  Entry  at  Santa 

Teresa.  NM 

(By  Ken  Flynn) 

Developers  of  the  new  port  of  entry  at 
Santa  Teresa.  N.M.  are  predicting  a  soon-to- 
be-opened  crossing  facility  will  herald  un- 
precedented growth  for  the  town. 

But  Santa  Teresa  will  always  t>e  a  good 
place  to  live  and  will  not  take  on  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  shabby,  dusty  border 
town,  vows  Charlie  Crowder.  58.  mastermind 
behind  the  planning  of  the  eastern-most  land 
crossing  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  set  aside 
$6.1  million  to  eventually  construct  perma- 
nent inspection  facilities  at  the  new  port,  he 
said. 

Diplomatic  notes  have  established  the 
Santa  Teresa  land  mass  as  a  port  of  entry, 
Crowder  said.  Crossing  facilities  will  be  tem- 
porary at  first  followed  by  permanent  struc- 
tures. 

Crowder  predicted  the  new  port  of  entry 
will  be  opened  in  a  few  months,  bringing  the 
first  traffic  from  Old  Mexico  just  west  of  the 
Texas-New  Mexico  line.  The  new  port  of 
entry  will  connect  with  the  Casas  Grandes 
Highway  south  of  Juarez.  The  road  has  been 
compacted,  sub-graded  and  stabilized  with 
private  funds  and  is  ready  for  paving  he  said. 

Low-cost  housing,  based  on  an  attainable 
market  price,  not  produced  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  demands,  is  a  key  to  the  or- 
derly construction  of  "infrastructure"  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  crossing.  Crowder 
said. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  entry,  industrial  development  efforts  have 
already  begun.  Dillon  said  sites  are  now 
available  at  the  airport  industrial  park.  The 
Santa  Teresa  Land  Company  has  already 
opened  an  office  at  1212  Country  Club  Road, 
Suite  B-1. 

Santa  Teresa  is  only  20-25  minutes  away 
from  El  Paso  International  Airport,  he  said, 
and  only  10  minutes  from  downtown  El  Paso, 
giving  residents  the  best  of  both  worlds— a 
small  desert  community  next  to  the  1.7  mil- 
lion El  Paso-Juarez  International  metroplex. 

The  town  is  already  host  to  Charter  Hos- 
pital, a  psychiatric  facility,  Santa  Teresa 
Immediate  Care  Center,  one  of  two  medical 
centers  for  immediate  care,  and  Rio  Valle 
Recovery  Center  providing  a  unique  cultural 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  program.  A  24- 
hour  care  facility  is  scheduled  to  open  some 
time  in  1991. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Dona  Ana 
County  has  a  branch  In  Santa  Teresa.  Devel- 
opers say  a  second  bank  from  Albuquerque  is 
considering  setting  up  a  branch  in  the  town. 

Future  plans  call  for  development  of  a 
horse-oriented  residential  development  in 
the  near  future.  Paton  said. 

Crowder,  who  is  president  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  Santa  Teresa  International, 
Inc.,  gives  the  credit  for  development  of 
Santa  Teresa  to  a  former  president  of  Mex- 
ico, Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  who  suggested  to 
him  that  the  New  Mexico  desert  west  of  El 
Paso  be  developed  as  a  port  of  entry. 

Lopez  Mateos  had  the  vision  that  is  now 
becoming  a  reality,"  he  said.  "It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  get  to  where  we  are  now." 

Crowder  first  acquired  land  in  the  Santa 
Teresa  area  in  1970,  built  a  country  club  with 
two  18-hole  golf  courses  in  1974  and  sold  it  to 
golf  great  Lee  Trevino,  who  opened  it  in  1975. 

Trevino,  beset  with  financial  problems, 
sold  the  club  back  to  Crowder  in  1979. 

The  effort  to  buy  federal  land  adjoining  the 
border  was  finalized  in  1985  when  Crowder  ac- 
quired 21.000  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  contiguous  to  his  country  club 
and  the  international  bordnr. 

"If  I'd  have  known  it  was  going  to  take  me 
that  long  to  acquire  the  land  I  would  have 
quit,"  he  quipped. 

Santa  Teresa's  location  is  a  quirk  in  the 
geography  of  the  border.  When  the  crossing 
is  opened  it  will  be  the  easternmost  land 
crossing  along  the  2,000-mile  U.S. -Mexico 
border. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  south  from  the  high- 
lands of  Central  New  Mexico,  intersecting 
the  state,  and  turns  southeast  downstream 
at  El  Paso.  From  the  westernmost  tip  of 
Texas  for  the  next  1,200  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  border  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

But  at  Santa  Teresa,  the  only  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  an  imaginary  line 
in  the  desert. 

Crowder  said  he  envisions  a  palm-lined 
port  of  entry  with  a  population  on  both  sides 
supported  by  industry. 

A  Harvard  group  headed  by  Professors 
Charles  W.  Harris  and  Jonathan  S.  Lane  re- 
ported in  1989  that  the  Santa  Teresa  develop- 
ment plan  was  the  first  and  only  binational 
master-planned  community  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexico border. 

Consultants  say  the  population  of  Santa 
Teresa  has  the  capability  of  expanding  to 
225.000  residents  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  success  of  Santa  Teresa  will  hinge  on 
continued  progress  in  the  "maquiladora"  or 
twin-plant  industry. 

Under  the  "maquiladora"  plan  U.S.  Indus- 
tries provide  raw  materials  and  unfinished 
goods  to  factories  they  own  in  Mexico.  The 
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products  are  assembled  in  Mexico  and  sent 
back  to  the  United  States  for  sale.  U.S.  tar- 
iffs are  charged  only  on  that  portion  of  the 
product  improved  or  assembled  in  Mexico. 

Americans  profit  from  Mexico's  low  wages, 
which  are  now  about  M  a  day.  Most  of  the 
work  is  labor  intensive. 

Crowder  said  he  was  concerned  with  the 
rapid  development  of  communities  along  the 
border,  where  thousands  of  people  have 
flocked,  creating  problems  of  housing,  water 
and  sewage. 

"The  key  to  prevent  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems is  to  provide  housing  at  prices  that  can 
be  afforded  by  Mexican  workers,"  be  said. 
"We  propose  to  build  low-cost  housing  in  vil- 
lage clusters  near  industries  so  that  workers 
will  be  able  to  walk  to  work." 

Moderate-income  housing  for  workers  will 
also  be  developed  in  the  28,000-acre  commu- 
nity on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  he  said. 

Crowder  envisions  the  development  of  low- 
cost  housing  that  could  be  purchased  by  fac- 
tory workers  and  paid  off  in  five  years.  He 
said  the  housing  would  establish  a  stable 
labor  pool  in  Santa  Teresa. 

Barron's  National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  that 
Santa  Teresa's  master-planned  residential, 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
could  become  the  prototype  of  all  projects 
Involving  the  development  of  infrastructure 
in  border  communities. 

Santa  Teresa  International  Inc.  is  not  only 
building  infrastructure  but  also  will  Improve 
transportation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Southern  Pacific  rail  system,  a  major 
east-west  line,  goes  directly  through  the 
community. 

Crowder  said  he  is  concentrating  on  the 
quality  of  life  issues  such  as  housing,  schools 
and  medical  facilities.  Plans  are  on  the 
drawing  boards  to  dedicate  land  in  Santa  Te- 
resa for  a  high  school,  when  the  population 
warrants  it,  he  said. 

New  Mexico  has  a  good  public  school  sys- 
tem, he  said,  with  a  high  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  are  accepted  in  college.  Residents 
of  Santa  Teresa  are  close  to  the  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  Just  a  few  minutes 
away,  and  New  Mexico  State  University  in 
Las  Cruces,  50  miles  north. 

Developers  say  the  construction  of  build- 
ings on  both  sid^s  of  the  border  at  Santa  Te- 
resa in  the  years  to  come  could  exceed  SI  bil- 
lion. 

The  community  already  boasts  a  SIO  mil- 
lion fiber  optics  plant  built  by  U.S.  West,  a 
Foamex  plant.  Griffith  Miro  Sciences,  Acme 
Mills,  Prepared  Foods  and  the  oil-well  divi- 
sion of  USX. 

Developers  also  agree  a  key  factor  to  the 
successful  development  of  Santa  Teresa  is 
the  continued  popularity  of  the 
"maquiladora"  or  twin-plant  industry. 

International  planners  say  the 
"maquiladora"  industry  will  flourish,  even 
though  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
headed  for  a  free-trade  agreement  which  will 
lower  tariffs. 

Juarez  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth 
as  a  result  of  the  industry.  The  city  has  300 
plants,  hiring  140,000  workers. 

Nationwide,  the  industry  has  become  the 
third  largest  producer  of  foreign  capital,  be- 
hind the  oil  Industry  and  tourism.  There  are 
1,750  "maquiladora"  plants  in  Mexico,  em- 
ploying more  than  450.000  workers.  Within 
the  next  five  years  planners  in  Mexico  fore- 
cast an  increase  to  2.600  plants,  employing 
625,000  workers. 

Crowder  insists  that  the  proper  social  in- 
frastructure for  Santa  Teresa  to  successfully 
capture  its  share  of  that  predicted  increase 
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most  include  meeting  the  needs  of  low-in- 
come workers  in  order  for  any  border  com- 
munity to  succeed. 

"The  social  infrastructure  must  accommo- 
date the  least  affluent,"  he  said.  "We  must 
offer  housing  at  cost-driven  prices,  not  de- 
mand-driven. We  don't  want  to  build  a  com- 
pany town— this  is  not  welfare.  It's  an  In- 
vestment in  human  capital.  We  must  enable 
workers  to  provide  a  decent  life  for  their 
families." 

Crowder  said  the  plans  for  development  of 
the  Mexican  side  of  Santa  Teresa  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  a  1-year-old  infant 
and  an  8&-year-old  grandmother. 

"There's  an  old  saj^ng,  'don't  step  on  peo- 
ple on  your  way  up  because  you  may  meet 
them  on  the  way  down,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  recognize  the  real  people  of  the  world  and 
they  don't  buy  $100,000  homes." 

Crowder  said  the  development  of  Santa  Te- 
resa will  be  sensitive  to  the  environment  and 
will  protect  what  they  can. 

"Money  Is  attracted  to  attractive  commu- 
nities," he  said. 

Crowder  said  he  believes  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  U.S.  relations  with  Mexico  is 
the  investment  of  human  capital. 

"Mexico's  ability  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  its  population  will  determine  to 
what  degree  and  at  what  time  it  becomes  an 
equal  trading  partner  with  the  United 
States,"  he  said. 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT:  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  BAER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9  we 
lost  a  great  put}lic  sen/ant  and  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Benjamin  Franklin  Baer  for 
several  reasons. 

He  was  a  cousin  of  mine  and  as  young 
boys  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together, 
working  on  his  father's  nursery  farm,  raising 
camatkxis  primarily,  for  shipment  to  the  t>ig 
cities. 

He  got  Ns  undergraduate  degree  from  San 
Diego  State  University  and  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He  began  his  correc- 
tkxis  career  in  1942  as  director  of  a  Los  Ange- 
les County  probatkxi  camp.  From  1954  to 
1960  he  was  associate  warden  of  San  Quen- 
tin  prison.  Other  posts  included  servne  as 
Iowa's  corrections  director  and  as  Minnesota 
youth  commisskxier.  He  joined  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Parole  Commisskm  in 
California  in  1974,  and  became  tfie  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Parole  Conwnisskjn  in  1982. 

The  Commissk>n  is  an  independent  agency 
within  the  Justice  Department  with  the  power 
to  deny  or  approve  parole  applkatk>ns,  issue 
regulations  and  create  regional  offices. 

In  addition  to  being  Chaimian  of  the  Com- 
missk)n,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission.  He  also  had  served 
on  President  Kennedy's  Juvenile  DelirKjuency 
Commission. 

Otjviousty,  my  cousin  Ben  was  apolitKal, 
and  dedk^ted  to  public  servk;e.  His  contritxj- 
tions  in  the  fiekj  of  corrections  were  enor- 
mous. 
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At  this  point,  I  woukj  like  to  include  the 
cover  page  of  the  April  15  issue  of  Morxlay 
Morning  Highlights,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Federal  Prison  System,  for  it  covers  in 
brief  both  the  sentiments  of  the  Department 
and  myself,  and  feel  it  appropriate  to  have  it 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  Memoriam:  Benjamin  F.  Baer 

On  April  9,  Benjamin  F.  Baer,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  passed  away 
following  heart  surgery.  Chairman  Baer  was 
renowned  in  the  field  of  corrections  for  his 
many  contributions  over  the  past  half-cen- 
tury, and  was  an  especially  close  friend  of 
the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Baer  was  appointed  to  the  Parole  Com- 
mission in  January  1982  by  President 
Reagan,  and  was  designated  Chairman  in 
March  of  that  year.  He  was  an  ex  officio 
memt)er  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections Advisory  Board,  and  a  former  mem- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Correctional  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Mr.  Baer  began  his  career  as  a  probation  offi- 
cer in  1942.  He  was  Iowa's  first  director  of 
corrections,  served  in  the  Minnesota  and 
California  departments  of  corrections,  and 
was  a  Federal  parole  hearing  examiner. 

Director  Quinlan  said,  "Benjamin  Baer's 
contribution  to  the  field  of  corrections  has 
been  enormous.  His  philosophy  and  ideas 
concerning  corrections,  and  especially  inter- 
mediate sanctions  and  community  super- 
vision, have  met  with  worldwide  acceptance. 
The  Chairman's  untimely  death  is  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  field  of  corrections  and  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community.  To- 
gether with  Ben's  innumerable  friends  in  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  corrections  inter- 
nationally, I  will  miss  him  dearly." 

A  committed  proponent  regarding  the  need 
for  intermediate  community  punishments, 
Mr.  Baer  Implemented  a  number  of  Inter- 
mediate sanction  projects  now  being  used  as 
models  for  the  Federal  system.  For  example, 
he  pioneered  the  use  of  home  confinement 
with  electronic  monitoring  for  Federal  of- 
fenders in  parole  status.  In  testimony  l)efore 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
strongly  supported  the  allocation  of  addi- 
tional resources  for  supervision  of  offenders 
in  the  community.  He  wrote  numerous  arti- 
cles and  gave  presentations  worldwide  in 
support  of  community  supervision;  an  article 
entitled  "When  Prison  Isn't  Punishment 
Enough"  will  appear  in  the  spring  Issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  magazine 
Criminal  Justice. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Baer  initiated  the  National 
Committee  on  Community  Corrections— a 
group  of  criminal  justice  professionals,  acad- 
emicians, and  individuals  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors — to  promote  an  effective 
system  of  community  corrections  nationally 
for  criminal  liehavior.  In  1989.  he  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  People  to  People  Citizen  Am- 
bassador Program,  and  met  with  counter- 
parts in  the  Soviet  criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Baer  is  survived  by  his  wife  Frances 
and  three  children.  Cards  may  be  sent  to  the 
family  at  10925  Wickshire  Way.  Rockville. 
MD  20852. 
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THE  WORKING  FAMILY  TAX 
RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  raOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Messrs.  George  Miller. 
David  Obey.  Pete  Stark,  and  Ron  de  Lugo. 
I  am  introducing  The  Working  Family  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  of  1991.  Restoring  tax  fairness  to 
America  and  providing  greater  assistance  to 
working  families  with  children  are  ttie  main 
themes  behind  this  legislation.  Identical  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  in  ttie  Senate  by 
Senator  Al  Gore.  The  printed  text  of  ttie  leg- 
islation follows: 

H.R.  2242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Working 
Family  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991'". 

TITLE  I— REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN 
SEC.  101.  REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
sutx:hapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
34  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  35.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  S800 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  qualified  per- 
sonal exemptions  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Credit.— The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  $400,  or 

"(2)  20  percent  of  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  earned  income  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 32(c))  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  received  in  cash  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  of  the  taxpayer  from  any  in- 
dividual required  to  support  such  children 
pursuant  to  a  child  support  decree  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(c)  QuALinED  Personal  Exemption.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
personal  exemption'  means  any  personal  ex- 
emption which  (but  for  section  151(dX3)) 
would  be  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151  for  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  (as  de- 
fined in  section  151(c))  who  has  not  attained 
age  18  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  t>e- 
gins. 

"(d)  Inflation  Adjustment.— In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  t>eginning  in  a  calendar 
year  after  1992.  each  dollar  amount  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  t>e  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins  by  sub- 
stituting 'calendar  year  1991'  for  'calendar 
year  1969'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 
If  any  increase  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  SIO.  such  in- 
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cretise  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  no  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5,  such  inc:  'ease  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  m  iltiple  of  $10). 

"(e)     COORDDfATlON     WITH      MEANS-TESTED 

Programs.— Ai  y  refund  made  by  reason  of 
this  section,  aid  any  payment  made  under 
section  7524.  siall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  refu  ids  made  by  reason  of  section 
32  and  paymei  ts  made  under  3507  for  pur- 
poses of— 

•  •(  1 )  sections  '  W2.  1612,  and  1613  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  a  id  title  XDC  of  such  Act.  and 

"(2)  the  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  s  >ction  32(j)." 

(b)  Denial  cf  Deduction  for  Personal 
Exemptions  F(ir  Which  Credit  Allowed.— 
Section  151(d)  c  f  such  Code  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5) 
and  by  insertit  g  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  par  tgraph: 

"(4)  Denial  of  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  fcr  which  credit  allowed.— 
The  exemption  amount  for  any  qualified  per- 
sonal exemptio  i  (as  defined  in  section  35(c)) 
shall  be  zero." 

(c)  Technicai,  Amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  1324  b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amend  sd  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod "or  from  »  ction  35  of  such  Code". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  sv  bpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  st 'iking  the  last  item  and  in- 
serting the  folli  iwing  new  items: 

"Sec.  35.  Tax  ci  edit  for  children. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

TITLE  n— CHANGES  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  tAX  RATE  STRUCTURES 

SEC.  aoi.  INCREASE  IN  INCOME  TAX  RATES  FOR 
mCl  lER  INCOME  INDIVIDUALS. 

xerjl.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
1  amend  ed  by  striking  subsections  (a) 
inserting  the  following; 
Married  [Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re- 
Spouses.— There    is 
on  the  taxable  income  of— 
ma  Tied  individual  (as  defined  in 
rho    makes    a    single    return 
spouse  under  section  6013. 


(a)  In  Gen 
Revenue  Code 
posed)  is 
through  (e)  and 

"(a) 

TURNS     AND     SiIrvTVING 

hereby  Imposed 

"(1)  every 
section    7708) 
jointly  with 
and 

"(2)  every  surviving 
section  2(a)),  a 
with  the  following 


his 


spouse  (as  defined  In 
.ax  determined  in  accordance 
table: 


*If  taxable  inc<fne 
is: 
Not  over  S32.4fcO 


Over  J32.450  btt  not 
over  178,400, 

Over  178,400  b^t  not 
over  tUO.OU  . 

Over  $110,000 


"(b)  Heads  op 
by  imposed  on 
head  of  a  hou^hold 
2(b))  a  tax  deter  mined 
following  table: 


"If  taxable  incc^e 
is: 
Not  over  $26,(ft0 


Over  $26,050  bkt  not 
over  $67,200. 


The  tax  is: 

15%  of  taxable  in- 
come. 
$4,867.50,  plus  28% 

of  the  excess  over 

$32,450. 
$17,733.50.  plus  32% 

Of  the  excess  over 

$78,400. 
$27,845.50,  plus  35% 

of  the  excess  over 

$300,000. 

Households.— There  is  here- 

the  taxable  income  of  every 

(as  defined  in  section 

in  accordance  with  the 


The  tax  Is: 

15%  of  taxable  in- 
come. 

$3,907.50.  plus  28% 
of  the  excess  over 
$26,050. 


Over  $67,200  but  not 
over  $94,000. 


Over  $94,000 


$15,429.50.  plus  32% 
of  the  excess  over 
$67,200. 

$24,005.50.  plus  35% 
of  the  excess  over 
$94,000. 

"(c)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than 
Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  of  House- 
holds).— There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  tax- 
able income  of  every  individual  (other  than  a 
surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or 
the  head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section 
2(b))  who  is  not  a  married  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7703)  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


•If  taxable  Income 
is: 
Not  over  $19,450  .. 


The  tax  is: 

15%  of  taxable  in- 
come. 

$2,917.50,  plus  28% 
of  the  excess  over 
$19,450. 

$10,645.50.  plus  32% 
of  the  excess  over 
$47,050. 

$16,709.50,  plus  35% 
of  the  excess  over 
$66,000. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Sepa- 
rate Returns.— There  is  hereby  imposed  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  married  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  7703)  who  does  not 
make  a  single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013,  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


Over  $19,450  but  not 
over  $47,050. 

Over  $47,050  but  not 
over  $66,000. 

Over  $66,000  


"If  taxable  income 
is: 
Not  over  $16,225  .. 


The  tax  is: 

15%  of  taxable  In- 
come. 

$2,433.75,  plus  28% 
of  the  excess  over 
$16,225. 

$8,866.75,  plus  32% 
of  the  excess  over 
$39,200. 

$13,922.75,  plus  35% 
of  the  excess  over 
$55,000. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of— 

"(1)  every  estate,  and 

"(2)  every  trust, 
taxable  under  this  subsection  a  tax  deter- 
mined   in    accordance    with    the    following 
table: 


Over  $16,225  but  not 
over  $39,200. 

Over  $39,200  but  not 
over  $55,000. 

Over  $55,000  


'If  taxable  income 
is: 
Not  over  $3,300  .... 


Over  $3,300  but  not 
over  $9,900. 

Over  $9,900  but  not 
over  $13,200. 

Over  $13,200  


The  tax  is: 

15%  of  taxable  in- 
come. 

$495,  plus  28%  of 
the  excess  over 
$3,300. 

$2,313,  plus  32%  of 
the  excess  over 
$9,900. 

$3,369.  plus  35%  of 
the  excess  over 
$13,200." 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— Section  541  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "28  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "35  percent". 

SEC.  M2.  SURTAX  ON  HIGHER  INCOME  INDIVID- 
UALS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  tax  liability)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 


"PART  VIII— SURTAX  ON  HIGHER  INCOME 
INDIVIDUALS. 

"Sec.  59B.  Surtax  on  section  1  tax. 
"Sec.  59C.  Surtax  on  minimum  tax. 
"Sec.  59D.  Special  rules. 
"SEC.  MB.  SURTAX  ON  SECTION  1  TAX. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  in 
excess  of  the  threshold  amount,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  Imposed  under  section  1  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  11  percent 
of  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  tax  imposed  under  section  1  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section)  as— 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  such  individual  for  such  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  threshold  amount, 
bears  to 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  such  individual's 
adjusted  gross  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"SEC.  S9C.  SURTAX  ON  MITflMUM  TAX. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  has  adjusted  alternative  minimum 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  in  excess 
of  the  threshold  amount,  the  amount  of  the 
tentative  minimum  tax  determined  under 
section  55  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  3.19  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  adjusted  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  of  such  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  threshold  amount. 

"(b)  ADJUSTED  Alternative  Minimum  Tax- 
able Income. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'adjusted  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able income'  means  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  determined  without  regard 
to  any  Itemized  deductions. 

"SEC.  6»D.  DEFINITION  AND  SPECIAL  ltULE& 

"(a)  Threshold  amounts.— For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'threshold  amount' 
means — 

"(1)  $250,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  or 
a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  section 
2(a)). 

"(2)  $200,000  in  the  case  of  a  head  of  a 
household  (as  defined  in  section  2(b)). 

"(3)  $125,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  section  7703)  who  files  a 
separate  return,  and 

"(4)  $150,000  in  any  other  case. 

"(b)  Surtax  to  apply  to  Estates  and 
Trusts.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'individual'  includes  any  estate  or  trust  tax- 
able under  section  1. 

"(c)  Coordination  Wrrn  Other  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  this  part— 

"(1)  shall  be  applied  after  the  application 
of  section  1(h).  but 

"(2)  before  the  application  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  which  refers  to  the 
amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  55.  as 
the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"Part  vm.  Surtax  on  higher  income  individ- 
uals." 

SEC.  a03.  INCREASE  IN  RATE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AI^ 
TERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 55(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  tentative  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  "24  percent"  and  insert- 
ing "29  percent". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  897(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "21  percent"  in  the  text  and 
inserting  "29  percent",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "21-percent"  in  the  heading 
and  inserting  "29-percent". 
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SEC.  204.  REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  ITEMIZED 
DEDUCTIONS  AND  PHASEOUT  OF 
I^RSONAL  EXEMFTIONa 

(a)  Repeal  of  Overall  Limitation  on 
Itemized  DEDUcrnoNS.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  68  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  56(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(F). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1(f)(6)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
68(b)(2)". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  Item  relating  to  section 
68. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Phaseout  of  Personal  Ex- 
emptions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
151  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  151(d)  of  such  Code,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Inflation  adjustment. — In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a  calendar 
year  after  1989,  the  dollar  amount  contained 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 
"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(0(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  by 
substituting  'calendar  year  1988'  for  'cal- 
endar year  1989'  In  subparagraph  (B)  there- 
of." 

TITLE  III— INCREASED  EARNED  INCOME 
CREDIT 

SEC.  Ml.  INCREASED  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  earned  Income  credit)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  cREDrr.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credit  percentage  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's earned  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
as  does  not  exceed  S5,714. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  ex- 
cess (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  credit  percentage  of  $5,714,  over 

"(B)  the  phaseout  percentage  of  so  much  of 
the  adjusted  gross  income  (or.  If  greater,  the 
earned  income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  exceeds  S9,(XX). 

"(b)  Percentages.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.— Elxcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  percentages  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 


In  the  case  of  an  elt^ble 
Individual  wltb: 


The  credit     The  phase- 
percentage       out  per- 
ls: centa^e  is: 


1  qualifying  child 

22 

17 

2  qualifying  children  . 

27 

17 

3  or  more  qualifying 

children  

32 

17. 

In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
Individual  with: 


The  credit     The  phase- 
percentage       out  per- 
ls: centage  Is: 


1  qualifying  child 

18 

13 

2  qualifying  children  . 

20 

13 

3  or  more  qualifying 

children  

22 

13. 

'(B)  For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1993: 


In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
Individual  with: 


The  credit     The  phase- 
percentage       out  per- 
ls: centage  Is: 


1  qualifying  child 

2  qualifying  children 

3  or  more  qualifying 
children  


19 
22 

25 


15 
15 

15. 


"(2)  TRANsmoN  percentages.— 
"(A)  For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1992, 
the  percentages  are: 


(b)  Technical  amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  32(i)(2)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "sub- 
section (b)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)"  and  by  striking  "subsection 
(b)(l)(B)(il)"  and  Inserting  "subsection 
(a)(2)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  162(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  medical  deduc- 
tion.—Any  amount  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  in- 
surance to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  In  computing  the 
amount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  213(a)." 

(3)  Section  213  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (f). 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3507(c)(2)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  32(b)(1)  (without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (D)  thereof)"  in 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  "section  32(b)". 

(B)  by  striking  "section  32(b)(l)(B)(ii)"  in 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  "section  32(a)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "section  32(a)(1)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "section 
32(a)". 

TITLE  rV— ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  FROM 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF 
EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  AND  CREDIT 
FOR  CHILDREN 

SEC.  40L  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  OF  EARNED  IN- 
COME CREDIT  AND  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  miscellane- 
ous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  7524.  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  OF  EARNED  IN- 
COME CREDIT  AND  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  advance  payments  of 
refunds  to  which  eligible  taxpayers  are  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  sections  32  and  35. 

"(b)  Eligible  TAXPAVEai.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  taxpayer' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  any 
taxpayer  if— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  elects  during  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year  to  receive  payments  under 
this  section  during  the  taxable  year  and  de- 
clares his  intention  not  to  receive  payments 
under  section  3507  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  furnishes,  as  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  the  Secretary  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order  to — 

"(A)  determine  whether  the  taxpayer  will 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  by  reason  of  sections 
32  and  35  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  estimate  the  amount  of  such  refund, 
and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  tax- 
payer will  be  so  entitled  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  refund  (without  regard  to 
this  section). 
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"(c)  Timing  and  Amount  of  Payments.— 

"(1)  Aggregate  payments.— The  aggregate 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  to  a  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  equal  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Secretary's  estimate  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

"(2)  Quarterly  payments.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  payments  under  this  section 
on  a  quarterly  basis  in  approximately  equal 
amounts. 

"(d)  Other  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Procedures  to  assure  payments  to 
individuals  having  adjusted  gross  incomes 
OF  $12,000  OR  LESS.— If  a  taxpayer  has  an  ad- 
justed gross  Income  of  $12,000  or  less  for  any 
taxable  year  and  the  Secretary  accepts  a 
taxpayer's  certlflcatlon  that  he  reasonably 
expects  that  his  Income  tax  return  for  the 
following  taxable  year  will  be  substantially 
similar  to  his  income  tax  return  for  the  tax- 
able year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  make  payments  under  this 
section  to  such  taxpayer  for  such  following 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Changes  in  estimated  refund.— If.  at 
any  time,  the  Secretary  changes  his  esti- 
mate under  subsection  (b)(3)  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  subsequent 
payments  under  this  section  for  such  taxable 
year  to  reflect  the  new  estimate. 

"(3)  Coordination  of  payments  wtth  cred- 
rrs.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  any  payment  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  to  any 
taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year,  then  the  tax- 
payer's tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  Increased  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  payments. 

"(B)  Reconciliation.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  C  of  part  rV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  other  than  the  credits  allowed 
by  sections  32  and  35.  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  77  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  7524.  Advance  payments  of  earned  in- 
come credit  and  credit  for  chil- 
dren." 
TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  901.  effective  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991.  Section  15  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 


CARMEN  LASAR: 
AMEDA'S     1991 
"X^AR 


THE  CITY  OF  AL- 
WOMAN     OF     THE 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  nse 
today  to  pay  tribute  lo  Ms.  Carmen  Lasar,  wtio 
was  recently  voted  tfie  "1991  Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  crty  of  Alameda  in  California's 
Ninth  Congressional  Distnct. 

Ms.  Lasar  was  bom  in  Burnett,  WA,  and 
moved  to  the  area  in  1957  where  she  tjecame 
active  in  a  number  of  organizations  such  as 
the  PTA.  and  the  Robin  Hood  Chapter  Chil- 
dren's Society.  In  1970,  she  joined  the  board 
of  the  Oakland  SPCA. 
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She  has  als«  been  involved  in  animal  orga- 
nizations for  dacades.  However,  it  was  in  1 973 
that  she  t>ecarne  truly  involved.  A  neighbor, 
Nina  Franck,  who  had  tried  to  get  help  from 
authorities  to  Rescue  a  duck  from  a  lagoon 
called  Ms.  Laiar.  Ttiey  rescued  ttie  injured 
duck,  took  it  to  the  kxa\  animal  shelter  and 
found  the  shelter  a  mess.  Instead  of  complain- 


s,  Ms.   Franck  ar>d  Ms. 
ir  own  organization,  the  Ala- 
Rescue  |arxl  Control — which  later  be- 
Society.   With  their  first 
organization   raised  enough 
ise  a  pressure  cleaner  for  the 
rganization  is  now  300  mem- 


ing  to  tfie  ai 
Lasar  started 
meda 

came  the  Hu 
fund-raiser, 
morwy  to  purcl 
kennels.  The 
bers  strong. 

Ms.  Lasar  si 
twice  a  week 
everything    troi 
dishes  to  tri 
homes.  She 
spayed  arxl 


goes  to  the  shelter  at  least 
sometimes  daily.  She  does 
walking  dogs  to  washing 
rting  animals  to  finding  them 
so  helps  people  get  aninnals 
ered  and,  if  an  animal  comes 
in  injured,  she  I  makes  sure  it  is  treated  so  it 
t>ecomes  adoppble.  Ms.  Lasar  also  writes  a 
weekly  columrj  in  the  Alameda  Times-Star 
whch  describe^  homeless  animals  at  ttie  shel- 
ter arxj  gives  a^timal  care  tips. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congr^ulate  Ms.  Lasar  on  being  cho- 
sen by  tt)e  dHy  of  Alameda  as  their  "1991 
Woman  of  the  Year."  Her  compassion  and 
dedcation  servi ;  as  an  example  to  us  all. 


ro 


TRIBUTE 

PAUL  MURRAY 
COUNTY'S 


HON, 


DETECTIVE      SGT. 
—ONE  OF  NASSAU 
FINEST 


NORMAN  F.  LENT 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmsday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  take  ths  floor  and  inform  my  distin- 
guisf>ed  cotleag  ues  of  the  accomplishments  of 
one  of  my  constituents.  On  this  occaswn,  I 
rise  to  recognise  and  pay  special  tribute  to 
Detective  Sgt.  Paul  Murray  of  the  Nassau 
County,  New  Vork  Police  Department.  Detec- 
tive Murray  curentty  resides  in  Farmingdate 
and  he  is  a  lifebng  reskjent  of  Nassau  Coun- 
ty- 
Yesterday,  Afcril  29,  1991,  marked  Detective 
Sergeant  Murray's  25th  anniversary  with  the 
NCPD  arxJ,  I  hi  ve  t)een  informed,  the  continu- 
atkjn  of  an  exraordinary  record  of  devotion 
and  service.  Djring  his  quarter  century  with 
Nassau  County  s  finest,  Paul  Murray  has  com- 
piled a  perfect  \  vork  atterxJance  record,  having 
never  taken  ev^n  one  sick  day. 

Detective  Mi^ay's  complete  dedtcatk>n  to 
his  law  enforce  fnent  responsibilities  tias  been 
an  inspiratkjn  tc  frierxls,  family,  arxj  brother  of- 
ficers. For  the  last  10  years,  he  has  been 
doing  an  outsta  nding  job  with  the  NCPD's  Ju- 
venile Akj  Bureau  arxj  has  served  as  ttie  su- 
pervisor of  ttie'  juvenile  aid  activities  of  four 
south  shore  precincts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  arxJ  an  honor 
to  represent  outstanding  indivkjuals  like  Detec- 
tive Sgt.  Paul  I  Murray  in  this  House.  While 
working  with  troubled  youngsters  is  an  ex- 
tremely diffk:ul:  and  demanding  job,  Paul 
Murray's  setfleis  devotion  has  helped  to  en- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sure  that  it  is  done  right  in  Nassau  County.  I 
offer  him  every  best  wish  for  continued  good 
health  and  extend  the  congratulations  and 
thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District. 


May  7,  1991 


JANE  KINGSLEY  COSSEY:  102 
YEARS  YOUNG 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  I  am 
going  to  have  ttie  pleasure  of  visiting  a  very 
special  lady.  Jane  Kingsley  Cossey  of  Glens 
Falls,  NY  is  102  years  young.  ArxJ  the  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  one  of  her  three  sisters  is 
even  older.  But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

A  year  ago,  a  Warrenstxjrg  mother  of  teen- 
agers met  Janey,  as  she  is  called,  in  Glens 
Falls  Hospital,  was  as  charmed  as  everyone 
else  that  knows  her,  and  decided  to  take  her 
home. 

It  is  a  heart-warming  story,  and  I  woukl  like 
all  of  you  to  read  atx)ut  it.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  place  in  today's  Record  an  artrele  on 
this  remarkable  lady  in  a  recent  edition  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Glens  Falls  Post- 
Star: 
A      Very       Special      Family       Member— 

Warrensburg    Family    Adopts   102-Year- 

Old  Grandmother 

(By  Janet  Marvel) 

Warrensburg.— This  is  a  love  story.  It 
beg-an  only  last  May.  The  players  are  Jane 
Kingsley  Cossey.  who  is  102  years  old,  and 
the  multi-generational  York  family,  which 
includes  a  6-month-old  baby,  assorted  teen- 
agers and  a  managerie  of  pets. 

It  is  a  story  of  affection  and  warmth,  in 
which  the  Cheryl  and  Bud  York  family 
opened  its  heart  and  its  Warrensburg  home 
to  Cossey  for  the  past  year.  Cossey  is  no  rela- 
tion, by  blood  or  marriage,  but  by  now  is, 
and  will  remain,  an  integral  meml)er  of  the 
household. 

The  Yorks  will  honor  their  adopted  mem- 
ber on  Mother's  Day,  May  12,  at  an  open 
house  to  celebrate  Cossey's  103rd  birthday. 
The  celebration  will  run  from  1  to  5  p.m.  at 
the  York  home  at  57  Library  Ave.  in 
Warrensburg. 

This  particular  story  l>egan  last  summer, 
when  Cheryl  and  Cossey  shared  a  patient 
room  at  Glens  Falls  Hospital. 

"Jane  was  in  for  a  broken  left  hip  last  May 
and  came  in  the  day  before  I  did,"  Cheryl 
said.  "I  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  can't  explain 
it.  I  went  home  and  promised  to  come  back 
to  see  her.  I  did.  She  was  there  for  61  days, 
and  she  was  going  downhill.  I  proposed  the 
idea  to  people  that  I  bring  her  home,  and  I 
got  a  lot  of  flak." 

In  the  end,  though.  Cheryl  told  Bud  what 
she  was  going  to  do,  and  he  said,  "Fine." 

Cossey's  new  life  certainly  agrees  with  her. 
She  came  to  the  York  home  weighing  72 
pounds.  Cheryl  said;  she  now  welgtis  96 
pounds. 

One  thing  Cossey  has  brought  to  the  house- 
hold is  a  sense  of  humor. 

"When  I  was  bringing  Janey  home  from 
the  hospital,"  Cheryl  said,  "she  said  her 
nosed  itched.  I  said  that  meant  she  would 
kiss  a  fool.  Janey  said,  'Hand  me  the  mir- 
ror.' " 


"One  day,"  she  continued,  "Bud  was  talk- 
ing to  Janey  and  holding  her  hand.  He  said 
how  soft  Janey's  hands  were.  'They  should 
be,'  Janey  told  him,  'I  don't  do  anything 
here.'  Bud  laughed." 

Cossey  joins  Jude  Burke,  11,  Reigan  Burke, 
15,  Tiffany  Burke,  20.  Carrie  York.  14.  and 
Tiffany's  son.  6-month-old  Zachary  Harrison. 
The  family  is  rounded  out  with  eight  birds, 
two  cats,  three  ducks,  a  dozen  chickens  and 
a  horse. 

"I  love  to  live  here,"  Cossey  said.  "The 
kids  do  so  many  nice  things  for  me.  They 
wait  on  me  so  much  and  give  me  drinks  of 
juice  and  water.  I  enjoy  everything  al)out 
it.  .  .  .  The  bird  gets  on  my  shoulder  and 
bites  my  ear.  The  cat  plays  with  my  finger." 

Cossey  enjoys  a  special  relationship  with 
Jude,  whom  Cheryl  calls  "openly  affection- 
ate" to  Cossey. 

Coming  home  from  school  with  her  back- 
pack in  hand,  Jude  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
stuffed  chair  where  Cossey  sat  in  stylish 
white  slacks,  white  sweater  and  dark  green 
silk  blouse.  She  warmly  greeted  the  lady  she 
calls  Janey,  and  took  her  hand.  "You  look 
very  pretty  today,"  she  told  her.  "Your  nails 
look  nice." 

"Janey  Is  the  sweetest  thing,"  Jude  said 
with  a  smile.  "I've  never  felt  comfortable 
around  older  people,  but  I  feel  she  is  my  nge. 
She's  real  neat  to  talk  to.  Sometimes  I  tell 
her  what  I  did  at  my  friend's  house.  Or  I  ask 
her  questions  about  her  life;  that's  real  in- 
teresting." 

Jude  said  she  recorded  on  tape  some  of 
their  conversations. 

"Jude  taped  things  I  remembered,"  Cossey 
said  "I  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Horicon.  We  raised  vegetables,  and  I  helped 
my  mother.  We  had  sheep  and  two  pigs.  We 
had  chickens,  but  I  was  a  bit  afraid  of 
them." 

Sometimes,  Jude  styles  Cossey's  hair  or 
does  her  nails.  Once.  Cossey  said.  Jude 
"fussed"  with  her  hair,  putting  it  into  dif- 
ferent shapes  with  a  variety  of  clips  and  bar- 
rettes. 

"She  looked  like  a  young  kid  or  a  clown. 
Jane  had  a  lot  of  fun,  and  we  did  a  lot  of 
laughing  that  day,"  Cheryl  said. 

Cossey  agreed:  "They  had  a  nice  time,  and 
so  did  I." 

One  of  nine  children.  Cossey  was  born  May 
11.  1889,  to  Melvin  and  Evangeline  Kingsley. 
Her  great-grandfather  came  to  this  country 
from  England,  she  recalled. 

About  age  20  she  moved  to  Glens  Falls, 
where  she  lived  until  four  or  five  years  ag'O. 
She  married  Irving  Cossey.  a  plumber  in  the 
Lake  George-Glens  Falls  area,  who  died  27 
years  ago. 

Cossey  lived  alone  until  she  was  101.  when 
she  moved  to  the  Adirondack  Manor  nursing 
home  in  Queensbury.  When  she  broke  her  hip 
in  May,  she  entered  Glens  Falls  Hospital, 
where  she  met  Cheryl. 

Occasionally,  Cossey  visits  with  her  three 
sisters,  who  also  live  in  the  area.  She  chats 
by  phone  with  her  103-year-old  sister,  Lena 
Pratt,  in  Saratoga,  and  talks  to  84-year-old 
Leota  McKinstry  of  Ticonderoga  and  98-year- 
old  Hattie  Hagard  of  Pottersville. 

Last  November  Cheryl  invited  the  three 
sisters  to  her  Warrensburg  home  for 
Hag-ard's  birthday. 

"It  was  amazing,  a  101-year-old  had  three 
living  sisters,  and  one  who  is  older,"  Cheryl 
said.  "The  four  women  sat  here  and  laughed. 
They  were  a  scream.  They  all  have  that  dry 
sense  of  humor." 

When  people  ask  how  Cossey  and  Cheryl 
are  related,  Cossey  has  an  answer: 

"I  tell  them  Cheryl  is  my  mother,  and  usu- 
ally   they    laugh."    she   s&id   with   a   grin. 
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"Cheryl  is  supposed  to  say.  "I  look  good  for 
my  age.' " 


A  GRAND  AND  GLORIOUS  SETTING 
FOR  THE  GRAND  HOTEL  OF 
MACKINAC  ISLAND 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Michigan,  the  Ninth  District  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress, 
is  justly  famed  for  the  contributions  it  has 
made  to  Arrwrica's  industrial  revolution.  The 
legacy  of  Henry  Ford  and  the  nxxJern  revital- 
ization  of  the  automobile  industry  in  response 
to  changing  demands  in  the  marketplace  dem- 
onstrate both  an  industrial  heritage  and  a  solid 
future. 

But  the  people  of  our  great  State  have  also 
long  celebrated  Its  beauty  as  a  respite  from 
the  labors  of  the  field  and  factory.  The  State 
rrwtto:  "If  you  seek  a  pleasant  peninsula,  look 
around  you,  is  a  testament  to  the  founding  fa- 
thers of  the  State  and  their  sense  of  pride  in 
its  beauty."  I  am  especially  pJeased  that  the 
Ninth  District,  on  the  western  side  of  the  State, 
is  the  site  of  so  many  of  the  beauties  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  which  Michigan  offers. 

There  is  a  special  place  in  Michigan,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  truly  possible  to  "look  around 
you"  and  to  see  the  State's  unique  Ijeauty — 
and  find  tranquillity  in  tjeing  protected  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  fruits  of  our  industrial  labors. 
The  Grand  Hotel  on  Mackinac  Island — aptly 
named  and.  in  the  past  several  years  lovingly 
reestablished  as  the  proudest  lady  of  Michi- 
gan's recreational  tradition — is  a  testament  to 
the  vision  of  its  owner.  R.  Daniel  Musser.  As 
an  employee  of  ttie  hotel  during  less  elegant 
times  he  dared  dream  of  restoring  Michigan's 
preeminent  escape  from  its  preeminent  indus- 
try to  its  former  glory.  He  has  done  so  faittv 
fully  and  magnifrcently  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
a  truly  grand  ok)  lady. 

Len  Barnes,  editor  in  chief  of  Michigan  Liv- 
ing magazine,  wrote  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  the  occasion  of  its  centenary 
4  years  ago.  In  addition  to  its  unique  site  on 
a  bluff,  on  an  island,  offering  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  look  around  the  Grand  is  blessed  by 
the  islarxJ's  prohibition  against  motor  vehicles. 
But  the  outstanding  dedication  of  Dan  Musser, 
and  ttie  grand  lady  speak  best — and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Barnes'  telling  of  their  story  to  your 
attention: 

Mackinac  Island's  Grand  Hotel  Turns  100 
(By  Len  Barnes) 

"It's  a  big  white  elephant."  the  Petoskey 
Independent  Democrat  called  Grand  Hotel  on 
Mackinac  Island  in  1893.  only  seven  years 
after  it  opened.  A  two-month  season  (July- 
August)  and  undependable  weather  made  it  a 
big  money  loser  after  its  completion  to  stim- 
ulate passenger  traffic  on  a  railroad  and  a 
ship  from  Chicago.  Lowering  room  rates  of  $4 
and  $5  (including  three  meals)  didn't  help 
much. 

"It's  an  aged  wooden  frame  building,  held 
together  by  more  coats  of  white  paint  than 
one  can  count." 

That's  how  Charles  Wagoner,  the  travel 
editor  of  the  late  Detroit  Times,  accurately 
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described  Grand  Hotel  when  I  first  visited  It 
with  him  in  the  early  IdSO's.  It  had  received 
little  maintenance  for  years. 

Many  rooms  had  two  floor  levels  and  only 
a  bare  light  bulb  hanging  from  a  cord  for  il- 
lumination. Rooms  were  painted  a  stark, 
plain  white.  I  stayed  in  a  room  that  required 
getting  down  on  my  knees  to  use  the  wash 
basin,  because  the  room  floor  had  been 
raised,  but  the  plumbing  had  not. 

A  sign  t)eside  the  registration  desk  in  the 
lobby  reminded  "This  Hotel  is  closed  82  per- 
cent of  the  year." 

"That's  so  people  will  understand  why  we 
have  to  charge  so  much."  Its  crusty,  ele- 
gantly dressed  late  owner  W.  Stewart 
WoodflU.  explained,  he  took  pride  in  showing 
us  his  private  office,  pointing  out  that  his 
desk  was  elevated  several  feet  above  the  sin- 
gle guest  chair  (nailed  to  the  floor). 

"Gives  me  a  psychological  advantage  in 
dealing  with  complaints."  Woodfill  chuckled. 
Present  owner  R.  Daniel  Musser  was  a  bar 
cashier  to  whom  Woodfill  didn't  Introduce 
us. 

And  while  Woodfill  saved  the  Grand  from 
bankruptcy  several  times  in  the  1930's  de- 
pression and  kept  it  afloat  through  World 
War  II.  he  was  adamantly  opposed  to  spend- 
ing much  money  updating  it.  So  when  he 
died.  Musser  had  two  choices: 

Spend  a  little  on  maintenance  and  keep  it 
open  only  three  months  a  year.  He  knew  he 
faced  increasing  competition  from  many  new 
resorts  plus  a  changing  vacation  lifestyle 
from  spending  two  weeks  in  a  place  to  driv- 
ing trips  where  a  family  stays  only  one  night 
in  each  place. 

Or  Musser  could  l)egln  a  complete  renova- 
tion, spending  big  dollars,  borrowing  many 
of  them,  with  the  hope  that  he  could  extend 
the  season  by  attracting  meetings  and  con- 
ventions in  May.  September  and  October. 

He  chose  the  later,  and  In  the  last  10  years 
has  poured  S12  million  into  a  complete  ren- 
ovation of  the  Grand. 

It  is  good  that  he  did.  For  July  10.  the 
Grand  becomes  100  years  old.  As  a  result  of 
Musser's  successful  gamble,  it  has  never 
lived  up  to  its  name  more,  even  on  the  day 
it  opened  and  attracted  the  cream  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  society. 

The  Grand  now  rates  Four  Diamonds,  with 
only  51  hotels  in  North  America,  none  of 
them  closed  anytime  in  the  year,  rated  atKjve 
it  at  Five  Diamonds.  It  perches  proudly  on  a 
bluff  100  feet  above  Mackinac  Straits  on  500 
acres  of  manicured  and  sculptured  greenery. 
There  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  meet  in  a 
dark  blue,  often  whitecapped  waterscape 
which  produces  fresh,  clean  breezes  to  cool 
guests  from  hot  cities  in  summer,  and  to 
offer  views  of  ships  from  all  nations  passing. 

To  supervise  the  renovation,  Musser  hired 
Carleton  Varney,  famed  for  bringing  the 
Greenbrier  Resort  in  West  Virginia  Into  the 
20th  century,  along  with  giving  a  special 
touch  to  homes  of  many  movie  stars.  With 
Varney's  help,  he  and  wife  Amelia  made  a 
bold  choice  in  theme  of  public  rooms. 

It  is  enunciated  in  black  wall-to-wall  car- 
pet with  large  scarlet  geraniums  woven  into 
it  for  the  main  lobby.  The  design  mirrors  the 
2.500  geraniums  in  outdoor  platings,  edging 
the  front  p>orch  and  lining  the  Geranium  Bar. 
The  geranium  design  is  repeated  in  needle- 
point chairs,  wall  hangings  and  headboards 
in  many  guest  rooms. 

Renovation  of  the  original  255  rooms  re- 
ceived assistance  from  AmelUa  Musser. 
whose  daughter  Mimi's  paintings  com- 
plement the  decor.  They  used  warm  sum- 
mery colors  lavishly  on  walls,  carpets  and 
even    ceilings — lime    and    other    shades    of 
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green,  sun  yellows,  reds,  pinks,  peach  and 
shades  of  blue.  No  more  drab  white.  Almost 
every  room  has  some  special  touches.  All 
rooms  have  showers,  many  have  t>ath8  and 
porches.  Four  years  ago  the  west  wing  and 
half  the  back  side  rooms  were  completely  re- 
built, with  many  enlarged  13  feet  into  the 
courtyard  to  Increase  square  footage. 

Varney  decorated  17  suites,  each  com- 
pletely different,  giving  them  descriptive 
names  (Musser  seems  to  favor  Republican 
Presidents):  Lincoln,  Jefferson.  Elsenhower, 
Madison.  Carleton  Varney.  WoodflU,  Ver- 
sailles, Lord  Astor.  Lady  Astor,  Presidential. 
Royal.  Governor's,  Wicker.  Summer  Place. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  is  the  very  macho 
"The  Lodge  of  Teddy  Roosevelt."  Dark  wood 
paneled  walls  are  hung  with  animal  heads 
and  mounted  fish.  The  larger  than  king  size 
bed  is  of  massive  dark  mahogany,  prompting 
Boston  Globe  Travel  Editor  Bill  Davis  to  say 
when  he  arose  in  that  room  that  he  should 
shout  "Bully!" 

"I  dreamed  of  the  19S0's."  Glamour  Maga- 
zine Associate  Travel  Editor  Anita  Cotter 
said  after  spending  the  night  in  the  Elsen- 
hower suite.  Carol  Barrington.  a  Houston 
travel  writer,  must  have  slept  in  the  Dolly 
Madison  Room. 

"It  wEis  so  full  of  floral  fabrics,  flounces 
and  ruffles,  so  redolent  with  cuteness.  that  I 
had  to  resist  going  to  sleep  with  my  thumb 
in  my  mouth,"  Barrington  said. 

Some  suites  have  canopied  t)eds  that  one 
almost  needs  a  ladder  to  get  into,  plus  sit- 
ting rooms  with  wet  t>ars  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 100  or  more  for  cocktails. 

During  Aiming  of  "Somewhere  In  Time"  In 
1979  at  the  Grand,  Universal  Studios  redeco- 
rated two  rooms,  and  one.  the  Pontiac  Room 
on  far  end  of  the  main  lounge,  remains  as  it 
appeared  in  the  movie. 

Those  who  visited  the  Grand  as  recently  as 
last  year  will  find  changes.  There  are  11  new 
guest  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  with  unique 
birdseye  views.  And  the  tower  in  center  of 
the  Hotel's  roof  has  become  the  Cupola  Bar. 
a  two  story  lounge  seating  80.  Upper  story  is 
completely  glassed  in  to  afford  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Straits,  with  light  entertainment 
featured. 

This  year  the  Woodfill  Conference  Center 
opens  in  the  Grand.  The  Theater  has  been 
gutted,  extended,  rebuilt  with  three  new 
meeting  rooms  and  three  others  redone,  in- 
creasing the  Grand's  ability  to  meet  conven- 
tion needs. 

The  Grand  cannot  exactly  duplicate  its 
grand  opening.  Just-introduced  railroad 
sleeping  cars  and  steamships  from  Chicago 
brought  the  cream  of  midwest  society  plus 
captains  of  industry  and  politicans,  the 
women  in  long-gowned,  plume-hatted  finery, 
men  in  top  hats  with  walking  sticks. 

Mark  Twain  registered  as  Samuel  Clemens. 
Chicago's  society  queen  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer 
held  court  on  the  front  porch.  Commodore 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  railroad  builder 
James  Hill  talked  with  George  Pullman  for 
whom  railway  sleeping  cars  are  named. 
Chicagoans  Marshall  Fields,  the  Armours, 
Swifts  and  Cudahys.  the  Adolph  Busch  fam- 
ily from  St.  Louis  were  present  along  with 
U.S.  Senator  Chauchey  Depew  and  Francis 
Stockbridge. 

After  the  inaugural  dinner,  guests  began  a 
tradition  which  continues  today — demltasse 
and  after-dinner  drinks  In  the  soaring-cell- 
inged.  chandeliered  lounge,  listening  to  a 
musical  recital  and  then  promenading  the 
length  of  the  porch  l>efore  retiring.  Since 
five-mile  long  Big  Mac  Bridge  which  con- 
nects Michigan's  two  peninsulas  over  Lake 
Huron  was  lighted  at  night  25  years  ago.  get- 
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CAPT.  JOHN  V.  NOEL 


BILL  RICHARDSON 

NEW  MEXICO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesc  ay.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  ttiat  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Vnt  House  of  Representatives 
the  loss  of  a  courpgeous,  loyal,  arxj  dedicated 
sailor,  Capt.  JohnjV.  Noel  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Captain  Noel  h^d  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  Ua\A  before  he  settled  in  my  dis- 
trict with  his  wife]  Mary  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  Al- 
though he  had  rnany  military  accomplish- 
ments, some  of  (jis  nrxjst  outstanding  acconv 
plishments  were  ri  the  literary  field.  They  in- 
clude his  authorship  of  books  on  seamanship 
arxl  moral  leader^ip  that  have  been  essential 
to  ttie  training  o(  mkJshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annaitofis,  MD. 

Captain  Noel  will  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues, his  wile,  I  Mary,  arxl  all  of  us  who  de- 
pend on  the  qualities  of  readiness  and  leader- 
ship he  espoused 
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only  two  years."  Then  David  Ellwood  of  Har- 
vard discovered  it  was  6.6  years.  Could  this 
help  explain  why  Democratic  rhetoric  on 
welfare  failed  to  resonate  with  voters? 

Once  the  1992  campaign  is  under  way.  popu- 
lar Democratic  "facts"  will  become  unassail- 
able matters  of  faith.  That  means  the  time 
for  Democrats  to  get  their  facts— and. 
maybe,  their  message — straight  is  now.  be- 
fore the  campaign  t)egins.  Even  when  the  sta- 
tistics are  unrevealing  cliches,  stacked  up 
like  bricks  in  the  middle  paragraphs  of 
stump  speeches,  they  might  as  well  be  right. 
What  the  hell.  In  that  spirit,  here  is  a  brief 
critical  guide  to  the  potential  Democratic 
stat-bites  of  1992. 

1.  "Due  to  lack  of  funding,  the  Head  Start 
preschool  education  program  reaches  only  20 
percent  of  the  eligible  children  in  this  coun- 
try. .  ."  Obsolete.  The  old  rallying  cry  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  was  indeed  that 
Head  Start  served  only  a  fifth  of  poor  pre- 
school kids  aged  3.  4.  and  5.  But  funding  in- 
creases have  now  raised  the  CDF  number  to 
35  percent.  And  of  the  remaining  65  percent, 
some  kids  are  in  state  preschool  programs, 
some  are  in  private  programs,  some  are  scat- 
tered in  rural  areas  that  are  difficult  to 
serve,  and  some  wouldn't  want  to  use  Head 
Start.  Head  Start  doesn't  reach  enough  poor 
children,  but  the  shortfall  isn't  close  to  65 
percent.  CDF  now  urges  more  spending  to 
improve  programs  (e.g..  coverting  half-day 
programs  to  all  day)  rather  than  simply  to 
cover  "eligible"  kids.  "The  focus  on  numbers 
isn't  the  issue."  says  CDF's  Helen  Blank. 
Now  they  tell  us. 

2.  ".  .  .  and.  despite  President  Bush's 
promises,  the  Women  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  nutrition  program  reaches  only  about 
half  those  eligible."  True,  but  misleading. 
WIC  serves  lower-income  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  have  children  under  6.  Pregnant 
women  get  priority,  70  to  85  percent  of  them 
are  already  receiving  WIC.  Also,  eligibility 
for  WIC  extends  way  above  the  poverty  line, 
to  families  of  four  with  incomes  of  S24.000. 
You  could  easily  cover  all  remaining  poor 
mothers  who  wanted  the  program  writhout 
doubling  It. 

3.  "A  startling  number  of  American  chil- 
dren [are]  in  danger  of  starving.  .  .  .  One  out 
of  eight  American  children  under  the  age  of 
12  is  going  hungry  tonight."  Dan  Rather  said 
that.  It's  crap.  Rather  misreports  a  "study" 
by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a 
Washington  organization  that  lobbies  for 
government  food  aid.  The  study  did  not 
measure  malnutrition,  much  less  starvation. 
It  purports  to  identify  children  whose  fami- 
lies were  strapped  for  cash  to  buy  food  at 
any  time  over  the  previous  year  (not  each 
night).  Low-income  people  were  asked  eight 
"key  questions."  some  of  which  might  draw 
affirmative  responses  from  Donald  Trump 
(e.g.:  "Do  your  children  ever  say  they  are 
hungry  because  there  is  not  enough  food  in 
the  house?").  Those  who  said  yes  to  five  of 
the  eight  questions  were  pronounced  "hun- 
gry." Those  who  gave  even  one  "yes"  were 
deemed  "at  risk"  of  hunger.  The  results  of 
seven  small,  unrepresentative  surveys  then 
were  transformed,  somehow,  into  a  national 
number.  The  surveys  were  conducted  by 
local  advocacy  groups  with  an  interest  in 
getting  "yes"  answers  (e.g..  the  Alabama  Co- 
alition Against  Hunger).  They  were  financed 
by  Kraft  General  Foods,  a  major  corporate 
beneficiary  of  federal  food  subsidies.  The 
whole  project  oozes  phoniness. 

4.  "Average  weekly  earnings  in  America 
today  are  lower  than  they  were  in  the  last 
week  that  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  presi- 
dent. "  If  this  stat-bite  from  Senator  Daniel 
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Patrick  Moynihan  is  true,  the  country's 
really  gone  to  hell.  But  It  isn't  true.  Moy- 
nihan uses  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  "production  and  non- 
supervisory  workers."  The  BLS  survey  is 
screwy,  in  part  because  it  has  been  measur- 
ing a  smaller  and  smaller  segment  of  the 
labor  force  as  the  economy  shifts  to  white- 
collar  work.  Figures  for  the  entire  work 
force,  from  more  reliable  Social  Security 
records,  show  an  average  30  percent  gain 
since  Ike's  day. 

5.  "Real,  after-tax  income  fell  for  most 
American  families  in  the  "SOs."  Nope.  Like 
Moynihan'3.  this  statistic  (used  by  William 
Raspberry  and  Time,  among  others)  is  a  bit 
too  bad  to  be  true.  One  problem  comes  in 
measuring  income  by  "families."  Families 
are  getting  smaller.  A  couple  with  one  child 
living  on  $30,000  in  1990  is  a  lot  better  off  fi- 
nancially than  a  family  of  six  trying  to 
make  do  on  the  same  real  Income  in  1950. 
When  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  cor- 
rects for  these  shifts,  the  bottom  40  percent 
(not  "most")  of  the  population  has  lost 
ground  since  1977.  But  significantly  (for 
Democrats,  anyway)  the  bulk  of  the  damage 
occurred  before  1980.  In  the  much-maligned 
'80s.  the  top  70  percent  of  families  gained, 
with  or  without  the  CBO  adjustments.  Sorry. 

6.  "Since  1980  the  share  of  after-tax  house- 
hold income  has  fallen  for  everyone  except 
the  richest  20  percent."  Correct.  Even  when 
most  Americans  gained,  those  in  the  middle 
didn't  gain  nearly  as  much  as  those  at  the 
top.  Inequality  of  income  has  grown.  This 
stat-bite  is  probably  accurate  even  if  you 
count  government  "non-cash"  benefits  like 
food  stamps.  It's  also  true  that  "inequality 
is  now  at  the  highest  level  since  World  War 
II."  But  are  Republicans  to  blame?  This 
brings  us  to  .  .  . 

7.  "[SJome  two-thirds  of  that  shift  in  after- 
tax income  toward  the  top  I  percent  can  be 
attributed  to  the  supply-side  tax  changes  of 
1977  and.  especially.  1961  .  .  ."  An  interest- 
ing, but  dubious,  statistic  from  Robert  S. 
Mclntyre  of  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  Most 
people  who've  studied  the  subject  conclude 
that  tax  cuts  played  only  a  small  role  in  the 
inequality  of  the  '80s.  Changes  in  the  under- 
lying economy  caused  the  rich  to  earn  more 
before  taxes.  But  Mclntyre  argues  that  the 
rich  invested  their  tax  cuts,  and  the  earnings 
on  that  investment  showed  up  later  as  a  rise 
in  pretax  income.  His  calculation  requires 
some  peculiar  assumptions,  though.  For  ex- 
ample, he  measures  his  "tax  cuts"  not  from 
the  tax  code  as  it  was  in  1977  before  the  cuts, 
but  from  a  hypothetical  code  he  assumes 
would  have  been  constantly  changed  to  pre- 
serve progresslvity.  Nor  is  it  clear  the  rich 
invested,  rather  than  consumed,  their  tax 
windfalls.  Even  Mclntyre  concedes  that  in- 
equality would  still  have  risen  without  the 
tax  changes.  It's  safer  to  stick  with  Kevin 
Phillips's  fudged  formulation:  tax  shifts  "go 
a  long  way  to  explain"  rising  inequality. 
Who's  going  to  argue  about  what  a  "long 
way"  is? 

8.  'Some  375.000  drug-exposed  babies  are 
born  each  year.  11  percent  of  all  births." 
Handle  with  care.  The  National  Association 
for  Perinatal  Addiction  Research  and  Edu- 
cation sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  hospitals. 
Some  had  conducted  detailed  interviews  of 
new  mothers  for  drug  exposure.  Some  hadn't 
NAPARE  concluded,  according  to  a  spokes- 
person, that  11  percent  of  newborns  or  "as 
many  as"  375.000  babies  "may  have  been  af- 
fected" by  drugs  because  their  mothers  took 
them  at  one  point  during  pregnancy. 
"Drugs"  includes  alcohol  as  well  as  illegal 
substances.   There  are   not  375.000  drug-ad- 
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dieted  babies.  There  are  not  375,000  cocaine- 
exposed  babies  or  anywhere  near  375,000 
"crack  babies." 

9.  ".  .  .  and  it's  disgrace  that  3  million 
Americans  are  homeless  each  night."  The  3 
million  number  was  promoted  by  homeless 
advocates  in  the  mid-"80s.  Not  even  they 
bother  to  defend  it  anymore.  Whafs  the 
right  number?  Clearly  higher  than  the  250,000 
homeless  the  Census  actually  counted  one 
day  last  year.  A  1988  study  by  Martha  Burt  of 
the  Urban  Institute  came  up  with  600,000  as 
a  maximum  estimate.  Any  number  between 
250.000  and  600,000  is  defensible,  and  still  a 
disgrace. 

10.  "Fewer  than  10  percent  of  families 
today  fit  the  old  'Ozzie  and  Harriet'  model  of 
homemaker  mother  and  breadwinner  fa- 
ther." Representative  Pat  Schroeder's  favor- 
ite factoid  is  misleading.  It's  concocted  ei- 
ther by  counting  only  families  with  exactly 
two  kids,  or  by  inflating  the  number  of  non- 
Ozzie  "families"  by  including  seniors,  room- 
mates, coup'es  without  children,  and  single 
people  living  alone.  If  you  look  at  only 
households  with  children,  about  25  percent 
fit  the  traditional  model.  About  45  percent  of 
mothers  work  fuUtime.  That's  still  a  huge 
shift  from  the  1950s. 

11.  "Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  most 
new  entrants  into  the  work  force  will  be  mi- 
norities." A  "net"  vs  "gross"  scam  is  at 
work  here.  As  Lawrence  Mishel  and  Ruy 
Teixeira  note  in  a  recent  paper,  white  non- 
Hispanics  will  still  make  up  the  vast  major- 
ity (66.8  percent)  of  people  entering  the  work 
force.  But  because  they  will  also  be  the  vast 
majority  of  people  leaving  the  work  force, 
their  contribution  of  "net" — or  "new"— 
workers  will  be  less  than  50  percent.  The 
work  force  will  become  a  bit  less  white.  But 
its  majority  won't  be  minority  anytime 
soon,  if  ever. 

12.  "Approximately  64  percent  of  all  poor 
children — or  nearly  two  of  every  three — live 
in  families  with  one  or  more  workers."  This 
stat-bite  from  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Pol- 
icy Priorities  is  designed  to  shock  voters 
who  think  the  poor  don't  work.  But  it  counts 
someone  as  a  "worker"  even  if  they  work 
only  a  day  or  two  a  year.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  don't  work  much  more  than 
that.  Less  than  half  of  poor  families  with 
children  field  even  a  quarter-time  worker. 
Fully  40  percent  do  no  work  at  all.  Only  25 
percent  are  families  where  the  total  work  ef- 
fort adds  up  to  35  hours  a  week. 

13.  "The  popular  idea  of  a  so-called  black 
underclass  is  mistaken.  Blacks  made  up  only 
45  percent  of  all  welfare  recipients  in  1969. 
That  percentage  actually  fell  to  40  percent  in 
1987."  Contrarian  liberals  are  starting  to 
produce  numbers  that  dispute  the  notion  of  a 
black  underclass.  Don't  buy  them.  '5fes, 
blacks  are  about  40  percent  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents (as  are  whites;  the  Hispanic  share  has 
grown  to  16  percent).  But  a  majority  of  fami- 
lies who  are  on  welfare  for  a  long  period  of 
time  are  black— including  63  percent  of  peo- 
ple who  got  most  of  their  income  from  wel- 
fare in  at  least  eight  of  the  ten  years  from 
1975-84  (according  to  Michigan  University's 
Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics).  If  you  de- 
fine the  underclass  as  urban  neighborhoods 
with  extreme  poverty,  it  is  68  percent  black. 
If  you  define  it  as  neighborhoods  with  ex- 
treme social  problems,  it  is  58  percent  black. 

14.  "72  percent  of  black  children  born  from 
1967  through  1969  had  spent  at  least  a  year  on 
welfare  by  the  time  they  reached  age  18." 
Another  bizarre  statistic  promoted  by  Moy- 
nihan  that,  if  accurate,  would  show  the 
country  to  be  in  terrible  trouble.  There  is  a 
difference,  though.  This  statistic  startles  not 
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by  confounding  the  crude,  popular  wisdom 
but  by  confirming  it.  There's  another  dif- 
ference: the  statistic  is  accurate. 


LETTERS  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  H.R. 
1444  EXPANDING  MEDICARE  TO 
UNDER  AGE  65 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14,  I  in- 
troduced the  Medicare  Eligibility  Expansion 
Act  of  1991,  an  act  which  would  expand  Medi- 
care coverage  to  include  certain  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  62  and  64.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  several  letters  that 
were  sent  to  my  office. 

In  one  letter,  a  widow  in  Illinois  who  retired 
at  62,  had  been  dropped  from  her  employer's 
medical  insurarwe.  Because  of  previous  health 
problems,  she  could  not  get  health  insurance 
for  less  than  S621  per  month.  This  money  had 
to  come  from  her  IRA. 

In  another  letter,  a  man  in  Wisconsin  who 
was  forced  to  retire  at  55  due  to  multiple  scle- 
rosis, described  how  he  had  to  sell  his  house 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  private  medical  insur- 
ance payments.  His  own  words  are  that  he 
and  his  wife  "*  *  *  fell  right  into  the  crack  in 
the  Health  Insurance  System." 

A  third  letter  from  a  57-year-old  California 
man  details  how  his  company  went  bankrupt. 
He  has  the  option  to  continue  his  old  insur- 
ance policy,  but  he  cannot  afford  the  pre- 
miums. 

All  of  these  people  are  from  different  states, 
but  they  have  one  problem  in  common — they 
have  fallen  through  the  cracks  in  the  health 
care  system.  H.R.  1444  will  help  to  fill  in  those 
cracks  and  stop  tragedies  like  this  from  hap- 
pening in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDY  WINDERS 


HON.  CHESTIR  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
many  great  basketball  players  to  take  to  the 
parquet  floors  of  the  Boston  Garden,  from 
Cousy  and  Russell  to  Bird  and  Parish.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  player  as  inspiring  as  any 
Celtic  great  that  graced  that  famous  floor  has 
come  to  my  attention.  That  player  is  Andy 
Winders. 

Andy  is  a  senior  at  Acton-Boxtx)ro  Regional 
High  School,  and  captain  of  their  boys  basket- 
ball team.  As  their  captain,  Andy  led  the  team 
to  the  division  2  State  championship  game. 
Unfortunately,  Acton-Boxboro's  renfiarkable 
season  did  not  end  on  a  positive  note.  They 
lost  a  76  to  74  heartbreaker  to  the  opposing 
team  from  Sharon. 

What  was  impressive  atx)ut  Acton-Boxtwro, 
and  in  particular,  Andy  Winders,  was  not  the 
way  they  played  the  game  itself,  it  was  not  the 
35  points  Andy  scored,  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
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25  of  them  came  in  the  second  half  and  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  he  made  3-pointer  after  3- 
pointer  in  the  waning  minutes  of  play.  It  was 
the  fact  that  he  did  all  of  this  while  suffering 
from  cystic  fibrosis. 

The  disease  and  the  accompanying  nagging 
cough  have  afflicted  Andy  since  birth,  but  he 
tias  not  let  this  adversity  hinder  him  in  any 
way — on  or  off  the  court.  He  is  president  of 
Acton-Boxtwro's  chapter  of  the  National  Honor 
Scxaety  and  is  highly  respected  by  his  peers, 
teachers,  and  coaches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andy  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  It  is  possible,  no  matter  how  great 
the  adversity,  to  perform  magnificently  if  the 
will  and  the  drive  are  there.  Andy  Is  blessed 
with  both. 


FUTURE  OF  NAVAL  AVIATION 


HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  let- 
ter which  has  tjeen  sent  to  the  naval  institute's 
magazine.  Proceedings.  Lt.  Steven  E.  Harfst, 
USNR,  of  Fighter  Squadron  111  at  NAS 
Miramar  has  written  a  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  on  the  future  of  naval  aviation. 

Lieutenant  Hartsfs  article  was  accompanied 
t»y  a  letter  signed  by  58  Navy  pilots.  These 
aviator  feel  strongly  enough  atx)ut  naval  avia- 
tion to  get  involved  in  the  process,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  ttieir  interest  and  efforts. 

Naval  aviation  played  a  critical  role  in  ttie 
war  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  but  we  could  conceiv- 
ably lose  that  edge  unless  we  move  rapidly 
arxj  decisively  to  beet  up  naval  aviation.  In 
this  former  naval  aviator's  mirxj,  the  need  for 
the  F-14D  is  clear.  While  other  aircraft  can 
and  should  be  used  in  different  roles,  the  F- 
14D  is  central  to  naval  aviation.  As  a  superior 
all-weather,  night,  medium  attack  and  long- 
range  air-to  air  fighter,  it  is  the  right  plane  for 
the  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  F-14D  is  an  airplane 
which  can  fly  today.  The  taxpayers  have  al- 
ready pakj  for  much  of  the  R  &  D  costs.  If  we 
are  truly  concerned  atx)ut  preserving  the  Unit- 
ed States'  overwhelming  superiority  in  this 
field,  then  I  htope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
review  this  article. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (O.S.D.)  to  cancel  the 
F-14D  program  in  favor  of  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  F/A-18  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  within  the  Navy's  fighter  ccmmu- 
nity. 

It  has  l)een  recognized  for  some  time  that 
a  replacement  is  needed  for  the  aging  A-6  In- 
truder. The  Persian  Gulf  war  has  shown  the 
importance  of  the  medium  attack  role  for 
the  Battle  Group  Commander  as  well  as 
highlighting  the  need  for  a  precision  weap- 
ons delivery  capability  in  the  Carrier  Air 
Wing. 

With  the  cancellation  of  the  A-12  program 
and  the  apparent  massive  reduction  of  the  F- 
14D  Super  Tomcat  program,  the  war  fighting 
capability  of  the  Carrier  Air  Wing  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. By  opposing  the  Pentagon  and  rein- 
stating fiscal  year  1991  funding  for  the  F- 
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crucial  and  Is  directly  related  to  a  given  ra- 
dar's power-aperture  product.  The  Hornet's 
low  power-aperture  product,  a  limitation 
caused  by  its  small  radome,  results  in  short 
detection  ranges  and  a  weak  capability 
against  stealth  targets. 

In  contrast,  the  F-14D  possesses  a  robust 
counter-stealth  capability  due  to  its  large 
aperture,  high  power  out  radar.  The  Tom- 
cat's radar  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Hornet  in 
both  passive  and  active  detection  ranges. 
The  Tomcat  will  always  have  the  first-shot 
advsmta^e  over  the  Hornet.  The  long  range, 
multi-shot,  first  shot  capability  is  one  that 
the  Carrier  Battle  Group  Commander  cannot 
do  without. 

Long  wave  infrared  search  and  track  is  a 
proven  counter-stealth  capability  and  the 
IRST  system  currently  on  the  F-14D  is  a 
quantum  leap  over  any  other  passive  detec- 
tion system  in  the  world.  The  ability  to  pas- 
sively detect,  track  and  destroy  enemy  air- 
craft will  be  a  crucial  advantage  in  future 
aerial  combat.  Aircraft  employing  low  ob- 
servable/stealth technology  cannot  hide  from 
the  proven  combination  of  the  IRST  and  the 
APG-71  radar.  Only  the  F-14D  Super  Tomcat 
can  accomplish  this  today! 

The  combination  of  the  new  F-14D  power- 
plant  and  the  advantages  of  variable  geom- 
etry wingsweep,  gives  the  Super  Tomcat  the 
advantage  in  maneuverability.  The  variable 
engine  Inlets  in  the  F-14  give  it  the  speed 
necessary  for  survival  in  combat.  The  size  of 
the  F-14  engine  nacelle's  will  allow  it  to 
carry  new  generation  engines,  such  as  those 
designed  for  the  ATF,  giving  it  a  "super 
cruise"  capability. 

Fighter  and  attack  pilots  have  a  saying 
that  "Speed  is  life".  The  inability  of  an  air- 
craft to  detach  from  an  engagement  or  to 
egress  from  a  target  area  because  of  a  speed 
disadvantage  will  be  fatal.  The  fixed  engine 
Inlets  of  the  Hornet  are  a  liability  by  limit- 
ing its  ability  to  achieve  those  speeds  nec- 
essary for  survival.  The  variable  engine  in- 
lets of  the  F-14  allows  the  fiexibility  to 
achieve  higher  airspeeds  and  increase  surviv- 
ability. 

Given  similar  loadouts,  the  Tomcat  enjoys 
an  approximate  200  knot  advantage  in  either 
a  high  speed  ingress  or  egress  to  or  from  a 
target  area.  This  is  a  recognized  liability  for 
the  Hornet  and  is  directly  related  to  aircrew 
survivability.  Clearly  the  Hornet  2000  would 
be  seriously  underpowered  in  many  situa- 
tions. 

The  Hornet  has  an  acknowledged  range 
problem.  External  fuel  tanks  can  help  to  al- 
leviate this  problem,  but  they  severely  de- 
grade many  of  the  Hornet's  tactical  advan- 
tages. The  F/A-18  cruise  configuration  (two 
wing  tanks  plus  a  centerline  tank)  results  in 
a  radically  different  aircraft  in  terms  of  ma- 
neuvering capabilities  compared  to  a 
"clean"  Hornet.  In  this  configuration,  the 
Hornet's  combat  range  is  still  extremely 
limited,  the  amount  of  ordnance,  it  can 
carry  is  drastically  reduced,  its  air-to-air  ca- 
pabilities are  extremely  limited  and  it  still 
requires  extensive  tanker  support.  Long 
combat  range  and  the  ability  to  take  bombs 
across  the  beach  is  crucial  to  the  Battle 
Group  Commander. 

The  necessity  to  plan  around  the  short 
range  limitation  of  the  Hornet  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  rest  of  the  battle  group  by  monopoliz- 
ing airwing  tanking  assets  and  often  requir- 
ing the  coordination  of  non-organic  tanking 
assets  as  well.  The  F-14D  represents  over 
twice  the  combat  range  capability  and  pos- 
sesses significant  advantages  in  on-statlon 
time  compared  to  the  Hornet,  and  when  ex- 
ternal tanks  are  carried  by  the  Tomcat,  they 
do  not  degrade  its  ordnance  loadout. 
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The  F-14  is  the  only  air  wing  asset  capable 
of  carrying  four  two-thousand  pound  bombs, 
along  with  its  air-to-air  armament,  while 
maintaining  its  ability  to  recover  back 
aboard  the  carrier  without  expending  its  ord- 
nance. The  Hornet  cannot  even  taxi  with 
that  kind  of  ordnance  load.  Once  airborne, 
the  Tomcat  can  carry  its  heavier  payload 
twice  as  far,  stay  longer  and  retire  faster 
than  the  Hornet. 

The  size  of  the  F-14  also  equates  to  growth 
potential.  Options  exist  to  increase  internal 
fuel  carriage  by  20%.  The  relatively  small 
size  of  the  Hornet  has  lead  some  to  believe 
that  an  Air  Wing  Commander  can  put  more 
of  them  on  the  deck  of  his  carrier.  This  is 
not  necessarily  true.  Because  of  its  landing 
gear  design,  much  of  the  Tomcat  can  be 
placed  over  the  water  when  it  is  parked 
along  the  deck  edge  of  the  carrier. 

As  evident  during  recent  testimony  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Hornet  requires  major 
modifications  including  fuselage  plugs  and 
larger  wings  to  perform  the  mission  it  will 
be  tasked  with.  In  reality,  this  will  result  in 
a  completely  new,  unproven,  untested  air- 
craft requiring  extensive  flight  testing  be- 
fore it  will  become  operational. 

The  fleet  needs  an  aircraft  with  advanced 
technology  and  capabilities  today;  not  in  the 
undetermined  future.  A  simpler  and  far  more 
cost  effective  alternative  would  be  minor 
changes  In  the  existing,  proven  and  tested  F- 
14D.  Software  developments  adding  the  air- 
to-ground  capability  to  the  F-14D  are  al- 
ready paid  for  and  are  due  for  introduction 
in  1993  Why  throw  away  a  proven,  carrier  ca- 
pable platform  which  can  meet  the  fighter 
and  medium  attack  requirements  well  into 
the  21st  century? 

It  is  not  only  unreasonable  National  Strat- 
egy to  discontinue  the  F-14,  a  move  which 
would  severely  Impact  our  industrial  base, 
but  unsound  policy  to  forego  the  present  use 
and  future  development  of  the  F-14D  and 
await  the  development  of  a  new  aircraft. 
Will  the  ATF  contract  winner  really  be  able 
to  carrierize  the  F-22/23?  How  long  will  we 
have  to  wait?  And  while  we  wait,  how  many 
antiquated  aircraft  will  we  be  forced  into 
combat  with  in  the  interim? 

Surely  the  cost  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  F/A-18E/F  will  far  exceed  that 
needed  for  upgrades  to  the  F-14D  that  are  al- 
ready available.  Why  should  we  be  forced  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  proposed  F/A-18EVF 
when  we  could  be  training  and  fighting  with 
the  very  technology  (the  F-14D)  that  the  new 
Hornet  is  projected  to  provide? 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  best,  most 
sensible  course  of  action  is  to  continue  to 
produce  and  develop  advanced  versions  of  the 
F-14,  while  continuing  to  exploit  the  relative 
advantages  a  mix  of  different  aircraft  af- 
fords. An  intelligent  mix  of  F-14  variants 
covering  the  medium  all-weather/night  at- 
tack role  and  the  all-weather  fighter  role 
alongside  a  compliment  of  less  expensive  F/ 
A-18  aircraft  to  cover  the  traditional  day-at- 
tack and  point  defense  fighter  roles  is  the 
most  effective  use  of  taxpayer  dollars.  It  is 
irrational  to  wait  for  the  introduction  of  an 
aircraft  which  could  be  50%  more  expensive 
and  possess  less  capabilities  than  the  F-14D. 
The  Super  Tomcat  is  here  today,  not  a  pro- 
posal on  a  design  sheet.  It  is  my  hope  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  continu- 
ing the  F-14D  program. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AND 
GROWING 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  1891 ,  a  group  of  citizens  in  the  Santa  Maria 
Valley  of  California  circulated  a  petition  to 
unite  22  local  school  districts  into  a  new  Santa 
Maria  Union  High  School  District. 

The  petition  was  circulated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Union  High  School  Act,  enacted 
by  the  California  Legislature  the  preceding 
March.  Thus,  following  the  successful  consoli- 
dation election  August  1  of  that  year,  Santa 
Maria  Union  High  School  District  became  the 
first  union  high  school  district  in  the  State,  on 
August  22,  1891. 

In  the  century  since  that  landmark  day,  un- 
told tftousands  of  students  have  been  sent 
forth,  enriching  the  valley  and  the  world  with 
their  krwwledge. 

On  May  17  to  19,  the  community  has 
planned  a  centennial  celebration  in  Santa 
Maria.  Thousands  of  returning  graduates, 
teachers,  arxj  administrators  will  be  on  hand 
to  comnDemorate  the  creation  of  one  of  the 
pivotal  institutions  of  the  greater  Santa  Maria 
community. 

So  it  is  with  great  pride  and  honor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  extend  to  the  students,  teach- 
ers, graduates,  staff,  administrators,  trustees — 
and  taxpayers — of  the  Santa  Maria  Joint 
Union  High  School  District,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  our  most  sin- 
cere cor)gratulations  and  best  wishes  on  this 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Valley  and  the  State  of  California.  Wait  until 
you  see  what  they  have  got  planned  for  the 
second  century. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
SUBCONTRACTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  Merrick  &  Co.,  an  en- 
gineering firm  located  in  Los  AlanK>s,  NM,  was 
presented  tfie  "National  Small  Business  Sut>- 
contractor  of  the  Year  Award"  by  the  Presi- 
dent today. 

Merrick  was  presented  the  subcontractor 
award  for  its  full  service  engineering  capability 
specializing  in  process  and  equipment  design 
and  mechancal  engineering  services  for  the 
Special  Nuclear  Materials  Research  and  De- 
velopment Latx)ratory  at  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Merrick  is  also  listed  among 
the  top  500  design  firms  in  the  country  by  En- 
gineering News  Record.  I  want  to  personally 
commend  Memck  &  Co.  for  receiving  such  a 
prestigkxjs  award  arxj  for  provkJing  New  Mex- 
Ko  and  the  Natkjn  with  critical  engineering 
sen/ices. 
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Summary  of  Nomination  for  National 
Small  Business  Subcontractor  of  the 
Year 

Nominated  By:  Phillip  W&rnock,  Contract 
Administrator,  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 

CONTRACT 

S12, 142,650  for  full  service  eng-lneering  capa- 
bility specializing'  in  process  and  equipment 
deslgrn  and  mechanical  eng:lneerlngr  services 
for  the  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory  at  the  Los  Ala- 
mos National  Laboratory. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  STAFFING 

Merrick's  first  contract  from  LANL  was 
awarded  in  1985.  The  company  established  a 
30-person.  multi-discipline  office  at  Los  Ala- 
mos to  provide  services  under  the  contract 
for  facilities  engineering.  Based  on  excellent 
ratingrs,  this  contract  was  extended  In  1988. 
Also  in  1988,  Merrick  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  work  on  the  Special  Nuclear 
Materials  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratory by  LANL,  which  is  the  contract  on 
which  the  nomination  is  based.  Merrick  or- 
ganized a  separate,  dedicated  on-site  project 
office  of  50  professionals  on  to  provide  serv- 
ices on  the  second  contract. 

Merrick  relocated  engineers  from  its  Den- 
ver headquarters,  including  a  corjwrate  vice 
president  as  general  manager,  and  recruited 
local  professionals  to  make  up  the  office 
staff.  The  company  has  actively  recruited 
graduate  engineers  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  through  on-campus  interviews  the 
past  two  years  and  also  has  a  summer  intern 
program.  More  than  25  percent  of  the 
Merrick's  employees  are  minorities,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  active  Affirmative  Action  Plan. 

FINANCIAL  controls 

Merrick  integrated  its  accounting  and 
invoicing  system  with  its  sutxjontractors  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  well  docu- 
mented invoice  and  audit  trail  that  exceeded 
LANL  requirements.  The  company  also  im- 
plemented a  microcomputer  based  project 
controls  system  for  scheduling,  budgeting, 
collecting  and  reporting  costs  and  progress 
for  each  task  on  the  project.  All  reporting 
requirements  have  been  met  in  an  accurate, 
timely  and  reliable  manner. 

employee  performance 

Merrick  is  a  100  percent  employee  owned 
business.  Employee  relations  with  manage- 
ment are  good  because  the  employees  are  the 
stockholders.  In  addition,  they  are  highly 
motivated  to  perform  each  project  success- 
fully since  they  benefit  directly  from  the 
success  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  the  contract 
by  establishing  and  staffing  a  local  office  for 
the  contract,  Merrick  took  an  active  role  in 
the  community.  Merrick  employees  partici- 
pate in  numerous  local  group  activities  In- 
cluding the  Special  Olympics,  a  softt>all 
league,  food  drives  and  various  local  charity 
sponsorships.  The  company  Is  taking  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  Los  Alamos  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Rio  Grande  Minority  Purchasing 
Council,  local  job  fairs  and  trade  shows,  var- 
ious local  community  programs,  and  profes- 
sional societies. 

TECHNICAL  PERFORMANCE 

Merrick  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  solve  complex  problems,  develop 
innovative  designs,  and  manage  large  quan- 
tities of  data.  The  firm  has  taken  on  high 
visibility,  high  pressure  jobs  on  short  notice 
and  produced  exceptional  quality.  Merrick 
has  developed  many  standard  designs,  made 
optimal  use  of  CADD  menus  to  recall  stand- 
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ard  designs,  developed  an  extensive  com- 
puter database  with  more  than  15.000  records, 
established  procurement  plans  and  qualifica- 
tions for  vendors,  and  instituted  many  other 
desigrn  efficiency  improvements.  In  develop- 
ing the  system,  the  company  solicited  local 
small  businesses  for  programming  support 
services  and  used  a  local  disadvantaged 
woman-owned  business  to  assist  in  program- 
ming and  source  code  documentation. 
cost  performance 

Merrick  established  labor  rates  reflective 
of  the  local  market  and  controls  to  match 
the  required  skill  levels  with  the  tasks  to 
avoid  higher  paid  personnel  when  a  lesser 
skill  is  adequate.  The  company  establishes 
teams  of  seven  to  ten  people  with  a  balanced 
mix  of  senior  and  junior  personnel  to  provide 
close-knit  relationships  among  staff  for  max- 
imum cost-effective  performance  on  each 
task.  This  also  results  In  rapid  project  execu- 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  Is  made  by  Merrick 
to  ensure  the  lowest  design  cost,  the  lowest 
construction  cost  and  the  shortest  schedule 
path  to  program  completion.  With  the  local 
office,  the  staff  also  can  make  use  of  govern- 
ment furnished  equipment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible avoiding  such  costs  as  computer  rental. 
Merrick's  cost/performance  ratio  Is  very 
good,  contributing  to  the  overall  success  ex- 
perienced on  the  project. 

delivery  performance 

Merrick's  ability  to  deliver  a  requested 
product  on  time  and  within  budget  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  during  the  project. 
Complex  assignments  with  short  deadlines 
also  have  been  produced  on  time  and  at  a 
cost  less  than  estimated. 

quality  performance 

The  firm  has  successfully  passed  all  Inter- 
nal and  external  audits  and  has  set  the  pace 
for  several  similar  programs,  policies  and 
procedures  since  developed  In  other  areas  of 
the  project.  Merrick  hsis  readily  Interacted 
with  Its  contractor  to  ensure  that  the  end 
product  meets  expectations. 


DEFEAT  THE  BRADY  BILL 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  supporters  of  the  so-called  Brady  bill  actu- 
ally believe  tfiat  its  passage  will  take  guns 
from  the  harxJs  of  criminals.  Other  advocates 
however,  are  not  so  naive.  They  view  ttie 
Brady  bill  as  a  first  step  toward  the  outright 
banning  of  handguns.  Pete  Shields,  ttie  chair- 
man of  HarxJgun  Control,  Inc.,  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  Brady  bill  has  said: 

We're  going  to  have  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  and  the  first  step  Is  necessarily— given 
the  political  realities— going  to  be  very  mod- 
est *  *  *  Our  ultimate  goal— total  control  of 
handguns  In  the  United  States— Is  going  to 
take  time  *  *  *  The  first  problem  Is  to  slow 
down  the  increasing  number  of  handguns 
being  produced  and  sold  in  this  country.  The 
second  problem  Is  to  get  all  handguns  reg- 
istered. And  the  final  problem  Is  to  make  the 
possession  of  all  handguns  and  all  handgun 
ammunition— except  for  military,  police,  li- 
censed security  guards,  licensed  sporting 
clubs,  and  licensed  gun  collectors— to  l)e  to- 
tally Illegal. 
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Even  Mrs.  BraAy,  who  has  now  become  the 
antigun  movemfnfs  foremost  spokesman, 
aided  tt>e  effort  t^  ban  tfie  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials back  in  the  ^arly  1 970's. 

But  whether  thie  liberals  want  to  admit  it  or 
not,  our  Foundifig  Fathers  provided  a  fun- 
damental constrtUtional  right  to  own  a  firearm. 
Our  constitutional  framers  pointed  to  other  na- 
tions which  failep  to  "trust  the  people  with 
arms"  Federalist  |No.  46.  They  were  proud  of 
our  Constitution's  difference  in  approving  an 
already  armed  pqxilace. 

When  James  Wadison  proposed  the  Bill  of 
Rights  he  Included  what  has  become  the  sec- 
orxj  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Beth  the  wording  of  his  text  and 
his  speech  propssing  the  language  on  gun 
ownership  clearl)  indicate  that  this  hght  was 
interxjed  as  an  liidivkjual  hght  and  not  a  col- 
lective nght.  This  concept,  central  to  the  urv 
derstanding  of  limited  government,  was 
thoughtfully  summanzed  by  Representative 
Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts  who  at  the 
time  wrote,  "The  rights  of  conscience,  of  bear- 
ing arms,  of  chan  ging  the  government,  are  de- 
clared to  be  lnh€rent  in  the  people."  Thomas 
Jefferson's  mode  constitution  for  Virginia  de- 
clared, "No  freenr  an  shall  be  debarred  tfie  use 
of  arms  in  his  oim  lands  or  tenements."  Jef- 
ferson's colleagie  John  Adams  spoke  for 
"arms  in  tfie  hands  of  citizens,  to  be  used  at 
irxlividual  discreton  *  '  *  in  private  self-de- 
fense." 

We  begin  to  S(  e  the  wisdom  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  th«  need  of  law-at)iding  citizens 
to  defend  tfiems*  Ives  in  our  ever  Increasingly 
violent  society.  Vl'ith  cnme  on  the  rampage,  it 
is  critical  ttiat  citzens  whose  lives  and  prop- 
erty are  threaten*  d  have  the  means  to  defernj 
themselves  arxj  tfieir  families.  How  can  we 
ask  our  citizens  o  remain  defenseless  at  the 
same  time  so  many  cities  and  towns  are 
forced  to  cut  ther  law  enforcement  budgets? 
Last  year  alone,  645,000  Americans  used  a 
gun  to  prevent  a  i  ;nme. 

America's  crinx  i  problems  are  getting  worse. 
Yet  some  contlnje  to  pursue  the  same  dis- 
credited polcies  ivhk;h  have  failed  In  the  past. 
New  York  City,  i  prime  example,  fiad  more 
murders  tiian  any  ottier  city  in  America:  2,190, 
an  average  of  6  <  day.  Los  Angeles  witnessed 
983  murders  and  Chicago  saw  850.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  had  an  ever  higher  murder  rate  per 
capita. 

What  do  these  cities  have  in  common  be- 
sides tt>eir  ti-agic  and  sobering  murder  rates? 
They  all  share  I  fie  distinction  of  having  the 
most  restrictive  gjn  control  laws  in  the  Nation. 
California  already  has  a  waiting  period  k>nger 
than  what  the  Biady  bill  mandates.  Has  that 
stopped  crime? 

While  nrx>re  sroukj  be  done  to  bolster  our 
police,  the  liberals  always  end  up  putting 
harvjcuffs  on  tfie  cops  instead  of  the  robbers. 
The  Brady  bill,  i  program  whk^  was  called 
useless  by  tfie  Justice  Department,  will  cost 
police  departmerts  tens  of  milltons  of  dollars. 

Supporters  of  (he  Brady  bill  claim  it  merely 
requires  gun  dealers  to  notify  kxal  law  erv 
fofcement  of  an  intended  haridgun  purchase, 
then  wait  7  days  before  delivering  a  gun. 
Under  H.R.  7,  kx  al  polce  can.  k>ut  are  not  re- 
quired, to  perforrn  a  background  cfieck.  So 
wtiat  happens  if  k  polce  deparbnent  does  not 
investigate  ttie  background  of  ttie  gun  buyer 
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and  that  person  turns  around  and  hurts  some- 
txxJy?  The  answer  Is  simple:  Under  H.R.  7, 
the  police  department  will  be  sued  and  hekj 
liable.  Handgun  Control  has  already  pledged 
to  "sue  a  municipality  for  its  negligence  in  not 
carefully  screening  handgun  applicants."  They 
added  that  they  will  show  local  governments 
they  "mean  business."  You  can  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  the  taxpayers  that  end  up  paying 
in  the  end. 

And  what  about  the  law-abiding  citizens  who 
need  firearms  for  Immediate  protection,  but 
will  be  forced  to  wait  7  days?  Will  tfiey  end  up 
like  the  woman  In  Wisconsin,  one  Bonnie 
Elmasri,  who  needed  a  gun  because  her  es- 
ti-anged  husband  had  threatened  her  and  her 
chlWren?  She  asked  atxiut  the  law  governing 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun  and  was  told  she 
had  to  wait  48  hours.  The  next  day  her  es- 
ti^anged  husband  burst  Into  the  house  and 
murdered  fier  and  their  two  children. 

Some  will  claim  that  the  Brady  bill  Is  not  real 
gun  control.  They  suggest  that  the  bill  if 
passed  would  only  delay  our  secorxJ  amend- 
ment rights  for  7  days.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  many  Memtjers  would  suggest  that  our 
first  amendment  rights  should  be  delayed;  but 
more  Importantly,  this  hurdle,  nuisance,  or 
whatever  we  call  It,  is  aimed  at  honest  citi- 
zens. Drug  dealers  and  murderers  do  not  pur- 
chase their  handguns  from  stores.  That  is  why 
the  Brady  bill  Is  effectively  useless  in  prevent- 
ing gun  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  sympathize  with  the 
tragedy  that  ttie  Brady  family  has  endured.  I 
wori<ed  In  the  White  House  when  President 
Reagan  and  his  Press  Secretary  were  shot. 
But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  even  if  tfie  Brady 
bill  had  b)een  on  the  txxiks,  it  would  not  have 
prevented  John  Hinckley  from  obtaining  his 
fiandgun. 

To  corKlude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like 
to  read  from  America's  most  critical  document, 
the  Constitution:  "A  well  regulated  militia, 
being  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  tfie  right  of  ttie  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  sfiall  not  be  Infringed."  Tfie  private  right 
of  individuals  to  own  and  use  arms  was  there- 
by guaranteed.  "Militia"  did  not  refer  to  men  in 
uniform  but  every  person  capable  of  carrying 
a  weapon.  Alexander  Hamilton  himself  spoke 
of  tfie  "wfiole  nation"  or  the  "population  at 
large"  as  ttie  militia — Federalist  No.  28.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  sec- 
ond amendment  is  first  and  foremost  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  uphold  the  second 
amendment  as  we  do  the  first.  Let  us  defeat 
the  Brady  tiill  and  work  for  real  crime  control. 


NATIONAL  LOCK-IN  SAFETY 
MONTH 


HON.  CHARUE  ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  designating  the  month 
of  October  1991  as  "National  Lock-In  Safety 
Month." 
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Burglary  arxJ  unlawful  entry  are  two  of  the 
most  prevalent  types  of  criminal  activities  that 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  our  communities. 
The  value  of  property  stolen  each  year  was 
estimated  In  1989  by  the  FBI  at  S3.4  billion, 
affecting  over  3.1  million  fiomes.  The  average 
loss  by  a  homeowner  or  small  business  aver- 
ages S1 ,060.  Case  studies  show  that  criminals 
are  reluctant  to  enter  the  premises  protected 
by  locks  and  alarm  systems,  but  unfortunately 
too  many  homeowners  and  small  business- 
men still  do  not  know  that  even  the  simplest 
of  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
burglaries  from  occuring.  Therefore,  by  install- 
ing locks  and  other  security  devices,  tiome- 
owners,  as  well  as  small  businesses,  can  cut 
tjack  on  this  large  loss  and  affect  crime  statis- 
tics as  well  as  the  cost  associated  with  this 
type  of  criminal  activity. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Associated 
Locksmiths  of  America  [ALOA]  have  under- 
taken an  Industry  promotional  campaign  to 
designate  October  as  "Lock-In  Safety  Month." 
This  campaign  will  target  all  citizens  around 
the  country  to  use  locks  for  safety  in  their 
homes.  Organized  community  action  in  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  the  business  community  can  effuctuate 
positive  change.  By  mobilizing  our  citizens  In 
an  all  out  effort  can  help  eradrcate  crime  from 
our  homes  and  our  neighborhoods. 

ALOA,  whk:h  was  founded  in  1956,  rep- 
resents locksmiths  in  all  50  States  and  35 
countries  around  tfie  glot>e.  It  is  a  diverse 
group  representing  every  facet  of  the  security 
industry  from  traditional  locksmithing  to  institu- 
tional and  corporate  security.  Seventy-six  per- 
cent of  ALOA  members  own  their  own  biusi- 
nesses  and  can  fielp  in  the  promotion  of  "Na- 
tional Lock-In  Safety  Month"  by  Informing  the 
publk:  at>out  their  security  options,  including 
automotive,  master  keying,  safes/vaults,  a 
electronic  access  conti-ol,  and  high  security  for 
all  types  of  structures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  "Lock-In 
Safety  Month"  will  be  an  adjunct  to  "Crime 
Prevention  Month"  which  will  further  highlight 
the  current  crime  prevention  efforts  in  our 
communities  and  help  promote  a  productive 
relationship  tjetween  our  safety  experts,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  local  residents  and 
businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  text  of  tfie  joint  res- 
olution In  the  Record: 

H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  professional  locksmiths  meet  the 
security  needs  of  all  segments  of  society  and 
take  pride  in  their  contributions  to  a  safe 
environment; 

Whereas  throughout  history  locksmithing 
has  t>een  a  profession  that  requires  continu- 
ing education  to  keep  pace  with  an  evolving 
technology; 

Whereas  the  demands  of  physical  security 
in  residential,  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
institutional  settings  require  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals who  work  by  a  code  of  high  ethicaJ 
standards  to  provide  the  best  security  avail- 
able; 

Whereas  professional  locksmiths  continue 
to  provide  a  wide  range  of  security  products 
and  services,  including  automotive  products, 
master-keying  products  and  services,  safes 
and  vaults,  electronic  access  control  prod- 
ucts, and  high-security  products  and  services 
for  all  types  of  structures; 
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Whereas  professional  locksmiths  In  the 
United  States  are  represented  by  the  Associ- 
ated Locksmiths  of  America,  Inc.  (ALOA); 
and 

Whereas  "National  Lock-ln-Safety  Month" 
win  celebrate  the  longstanding  locksmith 
profession  and  salute  those  locksmith  profes- 
sionals who  accept  the  challenges  of  provid- 
ing individuals  and  organizations  with  the 
security  necessary  to  protect  their  property 
and  give  them  peace  of  mind  as  they  go 
about  their  daily  activities:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1991.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Lock-In-Safety 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


CHAMPIONING  THE  POOR  AND 
UNPOPULAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ramsey  Clart<  was  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1967  to  1969.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  LyrxJon  B.  Johnson, 
whose  vision  of  an  American  Great  Society 
gave  direction  to  the  great  flowering  of  Federal 
initiatives  that  surely  was  the  proudest  era  of 
our  history. 

Ramsey  Clart<  was  LBJ's  partner  in  many  of 
these  visionary  steps.  The  1 964  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Bill  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Bill  sent 
signals  worldwide  that  America  was  on  the 
march  towards  decency  and  fairness  to  all. 
Ramsey  Clark  worked  with  us  in  fashioning 
the  legislative  milestones.  He  provided  encour- 
agetDent  when  racism  and  bigotry  said 
"never". 

In  the  years  since  Ramsey  Clark  left  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  he  has  continued  to 
make  important  contributions  to  the  efforts  of 
men  arxj  women  of  good  will  who  seek  a  just 
American  and  world  society. 

T.T.  Nhu  writes  atx>ut  Ramsey's  important 
work  in  a  recent  column  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury News,  which  is  printed  lielow. 
[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Apr.  26, 
1991] 
Championing  the  Poor  and  Unpopular 
(By  T.T.  Nhu) 

Lyndon  Johnson  once  said  that  appointing 
Ramsey  Clark  attorney  general  in  1965  was 
one  of  the  worst  mistakes  he  ever  made. 
"Who  would  have  guessed  that  Tom  Clark 
could  have  raised  such  a  boy,"  LBJ  later 
wondered.  His  chagrin  was  because  Ramsey 
Clark  upheld  his  oath  as  the  nation's  top  law 
enforcement  officer  all  too  vigorously,  de- 
fending the  constitutional  rights  of  antiwar 
and  civil  rights  protesters,  supporting  the 
Miranda  rule  and  opposing  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

Despite  his  good-old-boy  background. 
Clark  k>ecame  the  fervent  champion  of  the 
poor,  disenfranchised  and  unpopular.  He  is 
fond  of  quoting  Alt)ert  Camus:  "I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  love  my  country  and  still  love 
Justice." 
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Now  In  private  practice,  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  defending  the  rights  of  the  powerless. 

In  1977  my  husband  and  I  traveled  to  the 
Philippines  with  Clark  on  one  of  these  mis- 
sions. Bay  Area  Filipino  anti-Marcos,  activ- 
ists had  asked  Clark  and  other  American 
lawyers  to  go  to  Manila.  They  wanted  to  em- 
barrass the  Marcos  dictatorship,  which  was 
sponsoring  an  international  "human  rights" 
conference,  with  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
torturing  the  opposition. 

Clark  held  a  news  conference  and  invited 
reporters  to  accompany  him  to  a  military 
torture  house.  The  next  morning,  only  two 
reporters  from  Japan  were  brave  enough  to 
show  up.  Clark,  accompanied  by  my  husband, 
burst  through  a  secret  door  in  a  walled  mili- 
tary compound  one  of  Marcos'  victims  had 
mapped  out  for  him,  and  confronted  the  tor- 
turers. 

"You've  got  to  let  (them)  know  you're 
watching,"  he  said  afterward.  Lanky,  down- 
home,  with  a  honeyed  Texas  drawl,  Clark  has 
a  way  of  disarming  his  critics  with  his 
unshakable  decency. 

After  the  Invasion  of  Panama,  which  Clark 
termed  "a  drug  bust  with  stealth  bombers," 
he  went  to  investigate  the  deaths  of  several 
thousand  civilians  there. 

On  Feb.  2,  a  couple  weeks  after  allied  bom- 
bardment began  in  Iraq,  Ramsey  Clark  went 
on  a  mission  to  Iraq  to  determine  the  extent 
of  casualties  and  damage  to  civilians. 

"The  assault  on  life  in  Iraq  has  to  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  It's  absolutely  essen- 
tial," said  Clark  to  a  Bay  Area  audience  on 
Monday. 

He  traveled  2,(X)0  miles  by  car  throughout 
Iraq,  with  documentary  film  makers  Jon 
Alpert  and  Maryanne  DeLeo.  whose  horrify- 
ing 28-mlnute  film  "Nowhere  to  Hide" 
glimpses  at  the  civilian  devastation  inflicted 
by  allied  bombing. 

Although  Emmy-winning  Alpert  had  a  12- 
year  relationship  with  NBC,  network  news 
President  Michael  Gartner  refused  to  air  any 
of  his  footage.  Gartner  reportedly  said  that 
he  didn't  want  NBC  to  be  associated  with 
Ramsey  Clark. 

Alpert  took  the  film  to  Tom  Bettag,  the 
executive  producer  of  CBS  News.  Bettag  was 
fired  the  night  before  it  was  scheduled  to  be 
aired,  and  the  segment  was  canceled. 

(Those  interested  in  the  film  may  contact 
the  Elmergency  Committee,  2489  Mission  St. 
No.  28,  San  Francisco,  94110;  telephone  (415) 
821-6545.) 

Iraqi  officials  did  not  escort  Clark's  entou- 
rage, he  said.  The  crew  was  free  to  film  what 
they  wanted. 

"Going  into  the  country  most  closely  ap- 
proximated a  Road  Warrior  movie,  with  a  lot 
of  vehicular  carnage  on  the  side  of  the  road; 
trucks  were  still  on  fire  when  we  passed," 
said  Alpert. 

The  American  public,  which  Clark  charac- 
terizes as  "seduced  to  celebrate  slaughter" 
by  the  bloodless  images  of  aerial  victory, 
rarely  saw  the  horror  wreaked  by  allied 
t)ombing.  Had  some  photos  or  footage  of  the 
suffering  been  shown,  perhaps  America 
might  not  have  been  so  euphoric. 

"Looking  at  Iraq  is  painful."  said  Clark, 
"but  the  calamity  must  be  made  known.  As 
we  sat  in  the  distance,  raining  death  with 
the  latest  technology,  we  sytematically  de- 
stroyed Iraq  day  by  day." 

While  President  Bush  has  declared  the 
"Vietnam  syndrome"  vanquished,  Clark  sees 
it  as  something  not  to  be  kicked,  but  to  be 
remembered  as  "the  conscience  of  America." 

Clark  has  formed  an  international  tribunal 
to  Investigate  what  he  says  are  U.S.  war 
crimes  In  the  gulf.  He  is  traveling  around  the 
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country  and  the  world  to  hold  hearings  and 
gather  evidence  which  he  hopes  will  t*  pre- 
sented at  the  World  Court  in  the  Hague  late 
this  year. 

It's  an  audacious  and  perhaps  Sisyphean 
task  for  one  man  to  accuse  his  government 
of  war  crimes,  especially  now  that  public  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  crimes  of  Saddam 
Hussein  against  Kuwaitis,  Shiites  and  Kurds. 
But  thank  heaven  Ramsey  Clark  continues 
to  remind  America  of  its  conscience. 


JAPANESE  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY: WHY  H.R.  2129  SHOULD 
BE  PASSED 


HON.  FORTMY  PETE  STARK 

OF  californu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  7997 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese 
have  access  to  our  construction  markets — 
both  public  and  private. 

Despite  agreements  to  open  up  the  public 
construction  market  in  Japan,  the  United 
States  has  had  almost  no  success  due  to  the 
cartel-type — in  Japanese,  dango — nature  of 
their  industry. 

Therefore,  U.S.  negotiators  are  threatening 
to  deny  access  to  putjiic  works  construction 
projects  in  the  United  States. 

But  that  is  not  where  the  action  is.  It  is  the 
private  sector  market  wfiere  the  big  bucks  are. 
Since  the  Japanese  dango  system  keeps  us 
out  of  tfieir  private  nr^rket,  we  should  apply 
similar  treatment  to  them.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2129  to  deny  tax  breaks  on  private  buikJ- 
ings  built  by  Japanese  contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  protectionism — it  is 
national  treatment.  We  will  afford  Japan  the 
same  construction  rights  in  the  United  States 
that  they  provkJe  us  in  Japan.  If  they  want  to 
open  up  their  public  and  private  mart<ets  to 
compebtk)n  from  American  contractors,  we 
can  repeal  the  legislation.  No  big  deal:  just 
equal  treatment. 

Following  are  portions  of  a  New  York  Times 

article  of  April  27,  1991  which  describes  why 

we  shoukj  be  looking  at  access  to  ttte  private 

construction  market,  not  the  public  one: 

Washington  Presses  Japan  to  Open 

Construction  Jobs 

(By  Keith  Bradsher) 

Washington.— After  several  years  of  diplo- 
matic fencing,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
traded  harsher  jabs  today  over  American  ac- 
cess to  the  Japanese  construction  market. 

The  United  States  trade  representative. 
Carla  A.  Hills,  began  a  legal  process  that 
could  result  in  Japanese  companies  being 
barred  from  many  Federal  and  federally 
funded  construction  projects  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  on  June  1. 

A  Japanese  negotiator  who  insisted  on  an- 
onymity said  that  if  the  sanctions  go  into  ef- 
fect. Japan  will  retaliate  by  suspending  its 
current  program  of  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  foreign  companies  on  17  big  public 
works  projects.  But  he  said  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  recently  in  negotia- 
tions and  insisted  that  the  American  sanc- 
tions would  probably  never  go  into  effect. 

Today's  move  was  partly  symtwlic,  because 
Japanese  companies  do  little  work  on  Fed- 
eral  and   federally   funded   projects  in   the 
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HON.  )11NCAN  HUMTR 

C  P  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUS  5  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesj^y.  May  7,  1991 
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ronmental  requirements.  The  result:  They 
are  creating  more  pollution  there  than  they 
would  in  the  United  States.  And  while  Mex- 
ico enacted  tough  new  cleanup  laws  In  1988, 
scant  resources  have  been  made  available  to 
enforce  them. 

As  the  Bush  administration  presses  for- 
ward with  plans  for  a  free-trade  pact  with 
Mexico,  critics  in  Congress  and  organized 
labor  cite  present  environmental  and  social 
conditions  as  a  reason  to  block  the  treaty. 
They  point  to  a  report  last  June  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  de- 
scribed the  region  as  a  "a  virtual  cesspool 
and  breeding  ground  for  infectious  disease." 
The  AMA  concluded.  "Uncontrolled  air  and 
water  pollution  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
seriously  affecting  the  health  and  future  eco- 
nomic vitality  on  both  sides  of  the  twrder." 
Treaty  opponents  argue  that  conditions  will 
worsen  if  the  border  is  fully  opened.  And 
these  growing  concerns  about  pollution  have 
prompted  several  federal  agencies  to  con- 
sider whether  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Carla  Hills  should  order  an  environmental 
impact  statement,  which  could  delay  the 
pact  for  years. 

Advocates  of  a  free-trade  agreement  argue 
that  economic  development,  while  inevitably 
creating  some  pollution,  frequently  spurs 
prospering  nations  to  significantly  improve 
their  environmental  enforcement  and  to 
enact  more  stringent  workplace  rules.  In  ad- 
dition. FYesident  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  is 
more  determined  than  any  predecessor  to 
clean  up  pollution,  suggesting  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  workers  and  the  environment.  But  a 
U.S.  News  survey  of  current  conditions  re- 
veals. 

Indiscriminate  dumping  or  long-term  stor- 
age of  industrial  garbage  and  hazardous 
wastes  is  trashing  the  landscape  and  poison- 
ing the  water  and  soil. 

A  slumgullion  of  chemical-laced  industrial 
waste  water  and  raw  sewage  pumped  into  ca- 
nals and  rivers  is  causing  widespread  gastro- 
intestinal illness,  hepatitis  and  other  long- 
term  health  problems — including  a  suspected 
increase  in  mortality  from  certain  cancers. 

Massive  discharges  of  toxic  fumes  have  oc- 
curred in  chemical  plants  and  other  fac- 
tories. In  the  Matamoros-Reynosa  region 
alone,  seven  major  accidents  since  1986  have 
sent  more  than  350  people  to  hospitals  and 
forced  thousands  to  flee  their  homes. 

Maquiladora  employees— most  of  them 
women,  who  sometimes  start  work  as  young 
as  13  years  old — are  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  other  workplace  health  hazards 
without  t>eing  given  safety  instructions  or 
basic  protection  like  masks  and  gloves. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  severe  birth  defects 
suffered  by  infants  t)orn  to  workers. 

The  maquiladoTos — or  maquilas.  as  they  are 
commonly  known— have  sustained  explosive 
growth  of  15  to  20  percent  over  the  past  five 
years.  As  a  result,  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers are  now  packed  into  shantytown  colonias. 
living  in  hovels  built  from  cinder  blocks,  tin 
sheets,  scrap  lumber,  plastic  and  cardboard 
without  electricity,  sewers  or  potable  water. 

Some  of  these  conditions  might  be  endur- 
able if  the  prospect  of  upward  economic  mo- 
bility weren't  so  distant  for  most  of  the 
workers.  Wages  start  at  82,000  pesos— $27— for 
a  49-hour  week.  The  average  weekly  salary  is 
at)out  $47  in  a  lx)rder  economy  where  food 
and  other  necessities  often  are  as  expensive 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  case  of  Yolanda 
Carrillo,  who  lives  and  works  in  the  FINSA 
park,  is  typical.  The  16-year-old  began  work- 
ing at  the  Magne  Tek  lighting  plant  at  the 
age  of  14  and  earns  the  peso  equivalent  of 
at>out  $46  a   week   wiring   electrical   coils. 
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Home  is  a  wooden  shack  with  a  dirt  floor, 
carboard  covering  the  window  holes  and  wind 
whistling  through  cracks  in  the  walls.  A 
colonia  canal  flows  nearby,  its  milky  water 
badly  polluted  by  industrial  wastes.  "Even 
the  goats  won't  drink  it."  says  the  young 
woman. 

In  the  absence  of  tort  laws  or  strictly  en- 
forced EPA-  and  OSHA-style  regrulations. 
U.S.  companies  in  Mexico  are  under  little 
more  than  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  ei- 
ther their  workers  or  the  environment.  Some 
corporations — Union  Carbide  for  example — 
are  lauded  by  activists  for  treating  workers 
and  the  environment  well.  Others  can't 
claim  the  same  honors.  And  maquila  owners 
say  attempts  to  operate  their  plants  up  to 
EPA  standards  are  sometimes  stymied  by 
the  slovenly  practices  of  workers.  "There's  a 
lot  of  ignorance  on  the  shop  floor  and  old 
habits  die  hard."  says  David  Flowers,  head  of 
Pulse  Engineering  in  Tijuana. 

SEDUE  is  the  acronym  for  the  Mexican 
federal  agency  charged  with  enforcing  the 
nation's  environmental  laws.  Rene 
Altamirano.  its  director  of  pollution  preven- 
tion, vows:  "The  border  will  never  become  a 
pollution  haven  for  the  United  States."  But 
displte  the  best  of  intentions,  Altamirano 
concedes,  his  agency  is  under  severe  handi- 
caps. SEDUE  has  multiple  responsibilities 
nationwide,  including  housing  and  parks,  but 
its  entire  annual  budget  is  just  $10  million. 
While  the  United  States  will  spend  $24.40  per 
capita  this  year  on  environmental  protec- 
tion, Mexico  can  afford  to  spend  only  48 
cents — a  major  increase  from  the  8  cents  it 
spent  in  1989.  Altamirano's  financially 
strapped  agency,  for  example,  has  only  two 
inspectors  in  each  of  the  six  border  states,  to 
investigate  and  ferret  out  environmental 
scofflaws. 

This  inadequate  supervision  invities  prob- 
lems. Under  a  binational  agreement, 
maquilas  are  required  to  ship  their  hazard- 
ous wastes  back  to  the  United  States  for  dis- 
posal and  to  notify  the  EPA.  But  transpor- 
tation and  EPA-approved  disposal  of  a  single 
55-gallon  drum  of  hazardous  waste  can  cost 
anything  from  $150  to  $1,000.  As  a  result, 
most  maquila  wastes  are  stockpiled,  buried, 
dumped,  flushed,  burned  or  "donated"  to 
charties  for  "recycling" — an  environmental 
charade  permissible  under  a  loophole  in 
Mexican  law.  In  1989,  reports  the  EPA's 
Kathleen  Shimmin,  the  agency  received  just 
12  notifications  of  hazardous-waste  ship- 
ments being  returned  to  the  United  States 
across  the  California  and  Arizona  borders. 
Last  year,  the  total  rose  to  85.  "That's  a 
small  drop  in  the  bucket"  Shimmin  says. 
"Besides  jawboning,  we  have  no  legal  means 
to  force  these  companies  to  comply." 

Beyond  the  discharges,  other  practices  by 
some  U.S.  firms  also  degrade  the  environ- 
ment. Adjacent  to  the  Reynosa  industrial 
park  that  is  home  to  several  major  corpora- 
tions is  a  massive  open  dump  that  contains 
acre  after  acre  of  industrial  detritus— plas- 
tic, metal,  rubber,  resins,  paint  sludge.  Foul- 
smelling  slime  leaks  from  drums  marked 
"Zenith  Plant  No.  12."  Zenith  Electronics 
Corp.  spokesman  John  Taylor  acknowledges 
that  the  company,  which  employs  as  many 
as  10.0(X)  workers  at  its  Reynosa  facility, 
dumps  its  bathroom,  kitchen,  office  and 
nonhazardous  industrial  trash  here  but  says 
toxic  wastes  are  returned  to  the  United 
States.  "This  [site]  is  a  SEDUE-licensed  dis- 
posal facility  and  anything  we  do  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law."  Taylor  says.  "We 
are  a  good  corporate  citizen  in  Mexico." 
Both  SEDUE  and  Reynosa  municipal  offi- 
cials, however,  say  they  have  not  authorized 
the  area  to  be  used  as  a  dump. 
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The  public-health  threat  from  the  kinds  of 
solid  wastes  found  at  the  Reynosa  dump  is 
generally  confined  to  the  local  area.  But  pol- 
luted industrial  effluent  and  untreated  sew- 
age from  the  exploding  populations  of  the 
cities  and  colonias  are  migrating  into  the 
United  States  and  creating  serious  water- 
borne  health  problems  north  of  the  border. 
In  Tijuana,  toxic  effluent  from  the  Industrial 
park  at  Otay  Mesa  mixes  with  12  million  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  discharged  daily  into  the 
Tijuana  River.  The  river  then  flows  north  be- 
fore emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Im- 
perial Beach,  Calif.,  south  of  San  Diego. 
Some  2.4  miles  of  shoreline  are  quarantined, 
and  local  officials  estimate  the  closed  beach 
and  the  area's  befouled  reputation  cost  more 
than  $100  million  a  year  in  lost  tourism  and 
recreation  opportunities. 

California  officials  described  the  New 
River,  some  120  miles  east  of  San  Diego,  as 
the  filthiest  waterway  in  the  state— if  not 
the  entire  United  States.  It  flows  north  out 
of  Mexican,  a  booming  maquila  city,  and 
Into  the  Salton  Sea,  a  large  lake  southeast 
of  Palm  Springs.  Tests  show  the  New  River 
contains  some  100  different  industrial  chemi- 
cals and  15  viruses  capable  of  causing  out- 
breaks of  polio,  dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid, 
meningitis  and  hepatitis. 

Continuing  east,  the  pattern  is  repeated. 
Up  to  30  million  gallons  of  untreated  sewage 
flow  out  of  Nogales  each  day  and  into  Arizo- 
na's Santa  Cruz  River.  An  underground 
plume  of  carcinogenic  solvents — Including 
trichloroethylene — along  with  chromium, 
lead,  manganese,  cadmium,  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury has  badly  polluted  an  aquifer  that  pro- 
vides drinking  water  for  thousands  of  colonia 
residents.  The  plume  has  migrated  10  miles 
beneath  the  border,  forcing  the  closing  of  at 
least  12  wells  on  the  U.S.  side.  In  Texas, 
more  than  100  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage 
laced  with  solvents,  heavy  metals  and  pes- 
ticides empty  each  day  into  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Ciudad  Juarez,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Reynosa 
and  other  cities.  Tissues  of  fish  caught  in  the 
river  show  high  levels  of  copper,  selenium 
and  mercury,  and  untreated  human  wastes 
turn  the  Rio  Grande — literally— into  the  na- 
tion's biggest  open  sewer. 

"This  is  a  public-health  disaster  waiting  to 
happen,"  says  Dr.  Reynaldo  Godines,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tri-County  Medical  Society  in 
Laredo,  Texas.  The  incidence  of  hepatitis  be- 
tween Brownsville  and  El  Paso,  he  points 
out,  is  already  six  times  the  national  aver- 
age. In  the  El  Paso  colonia  of  San  Elizario,  35 
percent  of  children  8  years  old  and  under  are 
Infected  with  hepatitis  A,  and  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  adults  contract  the  disease  by  the 
age  of  35.  At  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  at  Houston,  epidemiological 
studies  by  Dr.  Irlna  Cech  reveal  significantly 
elevated  liver  and  gall  bladder  cancer  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  33  counties  along  the  Rio 
Grande  that  get  their  drinking  water  from 
the  river.  Dr.  Cech  suspects  a  combination  of 
factors  is  responsible,  including  poor  living 
conditions,  high  levels  of  fecal  pollution  in 
the  water  and  toxic  chemicals  from  the 
maquilas. 

HEADING  SOUTH 

One  fear  of  free-trade  opponents — indus- 
tries fleeing  south  to  avoid  U.S.  environ- 
mental laws  and  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
waste  disposal— has  already  been  validated. 
Between  40  and  SO  furniture  manufacturers, 
unable  to  meet  Southern  California's  air 
quality  standards,  have  relocated  in  Mexico. 
Joseph  Haring,  director  of  the  Pasadena  Re- 
search Institute,  monitors  the  trend  and  says 
furniture-industry  employment  in  Southern 
California  has  shrunk  from  85,000  workers  in 
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1987  to  55,000  today.  Over  the  next  five  years, 
he  predicts,  half  of  the  region's  125.000  metal- 
finishing  jobs  will  be  lost  to  Mexico.  "These 
industries  can  operate  down  there  with  fewer 
precautions  and.  in  fact,  create  pollution." 
Haring  says.  "Almost  to  a  man.  that's  what 
happens."  Analysts  say  other  industries  that 
generate  large  amounts  of  toxic  garbage — 
metal  plating,  chemicals,  plastics,  fiberglass, 
and  electronics— are  also  migrating  south. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  change?  Observ- 
ers like  Roberto  Sanchez  of  El  Colegio  de  la 
Frontera  Norte  believe  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, eager  to  foster  industrialization,  will 
never  lean  hard  on  the  plants  unless  forced 
to  by  massive  environmental  tragedy.  There 
is  some  possibility,  though,  that  the  Bush 
administration  will  promise  a  more  serious 
and  comprehensive  crackdown  on  polluters. 
Trade  Representative  Hills  will  unveil  a  pro- 
posal this  week,  designed  to  win  the  backing 
of  Democrats  for  her  trade  talks  with  Mex- 
ico, that  is  expected  to  seek  stronger  bilat- 
eral enforcement  of  pollution  standards  and 
suggest  that  U.S.  assistance  might  be  avail- 
able for  environmental  programs  in  Mexico. 

The  Bush  administration  is  also  being 
pressured  by  critics  like  the  Coalition  for 
Justice  in  the  Maquiladoras — an  umbrella 
lobbying  group— to  find  ways  to  improve 
wages  and  conditions  for  the  Mexican  work- 
ers. And  American  companies  are  coming 
under  increasing  fire  from  liberal  lobbying 
groups.  For  industry  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, the  challenge  from  opponents  is 
clear:  Find  ways  to  clean  up  the  maquiladora 
mess,  or  the  prospects  for  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment will  get  worse. 


ADMINISTRATION  STILL  WIMPISH 
IN  PROSECUTION  OF  S&L  CROOKS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  year,  U.S.  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh,  who  had  been  quite  soft  on  the 
savings  and  loan  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions, announced  that  he  was  revisiting  his 
previous  position  of  light  sentences  for  white 
collar  crooks.  This  year  he  claims  that  he  is 
taking  a  much  tougfier  approach  to  white  col- 
lar crime,  txit  figures  related  to  the  indkit- 
ments,  prosecutions  and  convictions  for  S&L 
crooks  indicate  thiat  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  lack  of  zeal  of  the  FBI  and  the  Justice 
Department. 

This  January,  Attorriey  General  Thornburgh 
submitted  a  2-year  report  to  President  Bush 
arxj  the  Congress  on  tfie  accomplishments  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  prosecuting  fraud  in 
the  thrift  industry.  The  report  covers  the  period 
from  October  1,  1988  to  December  31,  1990; 
the  statistics  for  charges,  convk^tions,  and 
sentences  were  updated  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  Justice  Department  says  that  693  defend- 
ants have  been  chtarged  for  S&L  fraud;  495 
have  been  convrcted;  18  were  acquitted;  298 
were  sentenced  to  prison;  129  are  awaiting 
senterKe;  and  77  have  received  suspended 
sentences.  Among  the  chairpersons  of  boards, 
directors,  offcers,  and  chief  executive  offrcers 
arrested  for  S&L  fraud,  204  were  charged,  161 
were  convicted,  arxJ  9  were  acquitted.  The 
Justk:e  Department  and  the  FBI  claim  that 
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they  do  not  have  a  clue  as  to  how  many  of 
these  irxjividuals  wfK>  were  sentenced  to  pris- 
on are  actually  serving  time,  or  how  many 
have  paid  the  nearly  S8  million  in  fines  of  the 
S259  million  in  restitution.  A  spokesperson  in 
the  Justice  Department's  PuWk;  Affairs  Offk^ 
offered  a  guestioiate  that  less  than  2  percent 
of  those  sentenced  have  pakJ  either  fines  or 
restitution. 

It  is  nx)re  likely  ttiat  many  of  these  individ- 
uals, especially  former  S&L  officials,  are  still 
enjoying  their  freedom.  One  example  is  former 
American  Continental  Corp.  chairman  Ctiaries 
Keating,  wfx)  has  gotten  away  with  wfiat 
amounts  to  a  legal  wrist-slap.  Despite  the 
enormity  of  Keating's  crimes  ttie  only  thing 
ttiat  our  wimpish  Federal  law  enforcement  op- 
eration has  done  is  file  a  civil  suit  against 
Keating  for  selling  securities  based  on  false 
arxJ  misleadir>g  financial  information.  Anottier 
such  individual  is  Don  Dixon,  an  officer  of  the 
Vernon  Savings  arxJ  Loan  in  Texas,  wtx)  used 
his  S&L's  assets  to  finance  personal  ex- 
penses, including  trips  to  three-star  res- 
taurants in  FrarKe,  a  multimillk)n  dollar  art  col- 
lection, and  a  S2.6  million  yacht.  Convicted  on 
23  counts  of  fraud,  whk:h  shoukj  have  earned 
him  a  120-year  prison  sentence  and  S5.6  mil- 
lion in  fir>es,  he  instead  received  only  a  5-year 
prison  sentence,  restitution  in  the  amount  of 
S600,000,  and  500  hours  of  community  serv- 
rce.  He  will  be  eligitile  for  parole  in  December, 
1992.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  submit  a 
Washington  Post  editorial,  "Short  Sentence  for 
a  High  Flier"  for  put3)ication  in  the  CongreS- 
sioh4AL  Record. 

The  Justice  Department's  fines  and  restitu- 
tions for  the  S&L  crooks  are  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  estimated  S500 
billion,  or  tialf  a  trillion  dollars  the  bailout  will 
cost  us  before  it  is  over.  The  individuals  con- 
vk:ted  in  S&L  cases  are  only  paying  a  pittarx^ 
considering  their  participation  in  the  wf>olesale 
np-off  of  S&L  depositors  and  the  American 
publk:  at  large. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  top 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  still  not  willing 
to  treat  the  old  boy  network  as  criminals.  The 
following  rap  poem  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
scandal: 

The  FBI  Is  Living  a  Lie 
The  FBI  is  living  a  lie 
When  it  puts  bank  robbers  away 
Treat  them  all  equal 
The  way  they  treat  Charles  Keating 
And  let  all  the  thieves  stay. 
For  Keating  they  made  a  law 
That  is  brand  new 
This  kingpin  can  stay  free 
All  Wimp  Thornburgh  wants  to  do 
Is  go  to  court  and  sue. 
The  FBI  is  living  a  lie 
As  long  as  it  lets  Keating  talk  tough 
This  suspect  is  a  widow  mugger 
Who  ought  to  be  treated  real  rough. 
The  FBI  must  apologize 
To  bank  robber  Willie  Sutton's  children 
Or  put  Charles  Keating  in  the  pen 
This  is  America 
Bank  robbers  are  all  equal  men. 
Keating— the  punk  who  took  the  most- 
Deserves  the  tightest  knot 
On  his  golden  upright  noose 
The  FBI  is  living  a  lie 
As  long  as  it  lets  Keating  run  loose. 
Keating  stole  millions 
He's  clearly  an  enemy  of  the  State 
So  why  does  Wimp  Thornburgh 
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Continue  to  discriminate? 

All  Thornburgh  i  rants  to  do  Is  sue 

Why  not  e<iual  ji  stice 

They  should  hav( ! ; 

Slick  Willie  Sutfon 

Just  because ' 

Was  no  reason  td  i 

Look  at  all  the  £  i 

Not  even  putting  i 

The  FBI  Is  livlnsj  i 

Under  Thornbur 

Being  soft  on  S  t 

Makes  our  great 

Look  like  a  silly  i 
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of  the  depositors'  money 
used  the  S&L's  assets  as  if 
personal  funds.  He  enter- 
10-day   trips   to   three-star 
France,    for    example — and 
to  the  S&L.  He  elabo- 
a  mansion  in  San  Diego, 
inultlmilllon-dollar  art  col- 
a  S2.6  million  yacht,  a 
a  Ferarri  dealership  with 
And  he  spent  tens  of  thou- 
hlring  prostitutes  to  enter- 
and  clients.  All  the 
a  salary  of  SI  million 
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which  Mr.  Dixon  was  con- 
account  for  all   of  Vernon's 
His  mismanagement  played 
yet  face  new  charges  in 
the   fraud   was   massive.   A 
who  steals  one  percent  of 
took  would  surely  have  to 
a  couple  of  years  in  prison, 
fljffenses  are  considered  to  be 
from  violent  crimes 
his  penalty  is  far  out  of 
i^iposed  on  other  S&L  offend- 
have  received  as  much  as 
offenses. 
Mr.   Dixon's  sentence  was 
fraction  of  the  penalty  that 
given,  and  that  it  varies  so 
meted  out  to  others  con- 
crimes.  Is  an  illustration  of 
sentence  disparity  that  re- 
to  address.  In  the  case  of 
after  1987— Mr.  Dixon's 
date — judges  must  follow 
nes,  and  penalties  outside 
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those  guidelines  can  be  appealed  by  either 
side.  If  that  discipline  had  been  used  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Dixon's  sentence  would  have  been 
tougher,  and  rightly  so.  But  in  spite  of  this 
setback,  one  judge's  leniency  should  not  dis- 
courage the  government  from  proceeding 
against  every  last  one  of  the  savings  and 
loan  crooks  and  seeking  the  stiff  penalties 
they  deserve. 


THE  TENANT  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
annourx;e  that  I  am  reintroducing  the  Tenant 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  very  similar 
to  H.R.  320,  the  original  Tenant  Protection 
Act,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  and 
identical  to  the  language  included  in  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment  to  the  RTC  funding  bill. 

Specifically,  the  Tenant  Protection  Act  re- 
quires the  RTC  to  act  like  any  other  landlord 
when  dealing  with  occupied  residential  prop- 
erties by  forcing  it  to  obey  State  and  local  ten- 
ant protection  laws  when  attempting  to  atKO- 
gate  leases.  This  provision  protects  tenants 
around  the  Nation  from  wrongful  evictions. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  [FIRREA]  created  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC]  to  close 
insolvent  savings  and  loans  and  to  manage 
properties  previously  held  by  insolvent  institu- 
tions. The  RTC  has  interpreted  FIRREA  to 
allow  the  agency  to  cancel  all  contracts,  in- 
cluding residential  leases,  even  if  the  tenants 
are  paying  rent  and  abiding  by  State  and  local 
laws. 

The  RTC  is  currently  attempting  to  cancel 
existing  leases  in  New  York  City  in  order  to 
sell  the  apartments  as  co-ops  or  corKtomin- 
iums.  The  RTC  has  also  been  attempting  to 
use  the  similar  practices  on  people  living  in 
section  8  housing.  In  performing  these  evk;- 
tions,  the  RTC  woukj  be  overriding  existing 
State  and  kx:al  laws  designed  to  maintain  af- 
fordable hiousing  and  protect  tenants  from  un- 
just evictions. 

The  people  being  affected  by  the  RTC's  ac- 
tions are  low  and  middle  income.  These  apart- 
ments are  occupied  by  hard  working  Ameri- 
cans who  scrape  together  the  rent  every 
month  arxl  try  to  do  the  t)est  for  ttieir  families. 
Throwing  them  out  of  their  houses  so  that  the 
RTC  can  sell  or  rent  the  apartnr>ent  for  a  little 
fTX)re  money  is  an  outrage.  This  policy  will 
lead  to  an  increeise  in  homelessness  because 
many  of  the  people  who  will  lose  their  homes 
will  have  a  hard  time  finding  new  ones  at  rea- 
sonable rents. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  just  tfie  protec- 
tion of  tenants.  If  the  RTC  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  this  practice,  its  actions  coukj  have 
broad  implk^tions  on  the  sanctity  of  State  and 
local  laws. 

Altowing  ttie  RTC  to  continue  its  current  res- 
Klential  lease  abrogation  policies  is  extremely 
dangerous.  It  will  not  only  cause  inrKxent  peo- 
ple to  lose  their  residerx:es,  it  coukj  create  a 
situation  where  the  RTC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  are  dk:tating  larxj  use  policies  to 
States  and  localities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  us  to  uphold 
the  sanctity  of  State  and  local  laws  and  to  pro- 
tect law  abiding  tenants  from  arbitrary  and 
wrongful  evrction  by  a  government  agerxjy. 
The  Tenant  Protection  Act  will  accomplish  this 
goal  by  removing  the  agency's  right  to  over- 
ride State  or  local  tenant  protection  laws.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 


GEN.  CARL  D.  WALLACE:  GUIDED 
GUARDSMEN  THROUGH  HISTORY 


HON.  BOB  CLEMEM" 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  friend  arxj  colleague  who  is 
part  sokJier,  part  administrator,  an  innovator 
and  an  educator,  a  pxjiitican  and  a  tx)rn  lead- 
er, a  commander.  On  May  31,  1991,  Adj.  Gen. 
Cart  Wallace  will  retire  from  the  Tennessee 
Guard  and  the  position  he  has  held  longer 
than  any  person  in  Tennessee  history. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  a  military 
commander,  but  I  tielieve  a  commander's  corv 
cem  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
under  his  command  is  the  ultimate  test  of  his 
worth.  When  Gen.  Cart  Wallace  watched  men 
and  women  under  his  command  leave  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield,  and  later  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  com- 
memorative coin. 

After  thousands  of  members  of  the  Ten- 
r>essee  National  Guard  tiegan  returning  from 
duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  was  on  hand  to 
personally  welcome  them  home.  Many  sol- 
diers told  General  Wallace  that  the  commemo- 
rative coin  he  gave  them  served  as  a  good 
luck  piece  during  their  tour  of  duty. 

Tennessee  is  known  as  the  Volunteer  State. 
Tennessee  again  earned  its  nickname  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  when  rrwre  than  a  third 
of  tfie  19,000  men  and  women  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Guard  were  activated  to  serve.  Gen. 
Cart  Wallace  was  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  first  callup  of  Guard  and  Reserve  troops 
for  a  moderrvday  military  operation.  Ten- 
riessee  Guard  troops  served  admirably,  exhib- 
itir>g  professionalism  and  preparedness,  and 
reflecting  the  excellent  job  General  Wallace 
arxJ  the  Tennessee  Guard  had  done  preparing 
for  such  an  eventuality. 

The  Associated  Press  story  I  have  included 
for  the  Record  reveals  a  lot  about  the  char- 
acter of  General  Wallace.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  share  this  story  whrch  focuses  on  a  truly 
great  American  and  a  man  wfrose  contribu- 
tions to  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  are  immeasurable. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  ttiat  General  Wallace 
will  soon  assume  a  position  at  CumberlarxJ 
University  in  Lebanon,  TN.  Just  before  my 
election  to  Congress,  I  served  as  tfie  president 
of  Cumbertand  University.  General  Wallace's 
addition  to  the  Cumbertand  family  will  help  en- 
sure tfie  success  of  the  university  into  the  next 
century. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today  to  join  nr>e,  in  re- 
membering the  accomplishments  of  a  great 
man,  a  great  sokJier,  arid  a  great  Tennessean. 
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Wallace  Retiring  After  16  Years  as 

Adjutant  General 

(By  Phil  West) 

Nashville,  Tenn.— Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Wallace 
Is  retiring  May  31  after  16  years  as  Ten- 
nessee's adjutant  general,  but  he  says  he'll 
still  be  on  band  to  greet  National  Guard 
members  when  they  return  from  the  Middle 
East. 

"I  sent  them.  And  I'll  be  there  when  they 
come  back,"  Wallace  said. 

Wallace,  who  turns  60  on  May  20,  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  month  after  16  years  as 
Tennessee's  adjutant  general,  nearly  seven 
years  longer  than  any  commander  in  Ten- 
nessee history. 

As  the  state's  top  military  officer,  Wallace 
is  responsible  for  the  Tennessee  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard,  the  Tennessee  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  the  War  Records 
Bureau  and  the  Tennessee  Defense  Force,  a 
standby  group  of  1,300  members. 

Nearly  one-third  of  Tennessee's  Army  and 
Air  Guard  19,000  members  were  activated  be- 
cause of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  later  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  Wallace  shook  hands 
with  them  before  they  shipped  out  for  duty 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  he  has  vowed  to 
greet  them  all  when  they  return. 

"They  feel  good  about  themselves,"  Wal- 
lace said  of  the  returning  Guard  members. 

"They  wondered,  'Can  I  do  it?  I'll  be  shot 
at.  Do  I  have  the  training?"  The  usual  butter- 
flies." 

Wallace  was  on  hand  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  on  Thursday  to  greet  58  returning  mem- 
bers of  the  1174th  Transportation  Cop.  of 
Dresden,  Tenn., 

Staff  Sgt.  Douglas  Edwards  marched  up  to 
Wallace,  saluted  smartly,  then  fished  two 
worn  coins  from  the  pants  of  his  desert  fa- 
tigues uniform. 

"These  are  my  good  luck  charms,"  he  told 
Wallace  outside  a  hangar  at  Campbell  Army 
Airfield. 

"They  all  brought  them  back,  except  one, 
and  I  replaced  that  one,"  said  Wallace,  who 
gave  all  Tennessee  National  Guard  members 
a  commemorative  coin  as  they  shipped  out 
for  duty  in  the  Middle  East  last  fall. 

A  major  shift  in  Pentagon  thinking  inte- 
grating Guard  and  Reserve  units  with  regu- 
lar active-duty  outfits  allowed  Tennessee's 
citizen-soldiers  to  merge  into  combat  and 
service  units  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Wal- 
lace said. 

"We  trained  them  to  deploy.  We  trained 
them  to  fight.  We  trained  them  to  survive," 
Wallace  said. 

"But  most  of  all,  we  trained  them  to  come 
home  winners." 

Such  thinking,  along  with  the  All-Volun- 
teer military  concept,  are  the  two  biggest 
developments  he  witnessed  during  his  tenure 
as  adjutant  general,  Wallace  said  before  fly- 
ing to  Fort  Campbell. 

During  the  30-minute  flight,  Wallace  reeled 
off  other  changes: 

The  Guard's  total  budget  ballooned  from 
$90  million  a  year  in  1975  to  more  than  $500 
million  today. 

Its  payroll  will  be  $175  million  to  $180  mil- 
lion in  the  coming  year. 

The  Guard's  membership  increased  from 
11,200  to  more  than  19,000. 

Wallace  beamed  Thursday  as  58  Guard 
members  marched  into  a  hangar  at  Campbell 
Army  Airfield  after  their  20-hour  flight  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

He  hung  back  as  Guard  members  embraced 
family  and  friends. 

"What  1  try  to  do  here  is  make  myself  as 
scarce  as  possible,"  he  said. 

"This  is  family  time." 
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After  a  brief  flight  back,  Wallace  reflected 
on  his  tenure. 

He  was  at  work  as  editor  of  The  Lebanon 
Democrat  newspaper  he  was  the  Guard's 
command  information  officer  at  the  time 
when  he  was  asked  to  interview  with  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  helping  Ray  Blanton  assemble 
his  Cabinet. 

"I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted  to  do  it."  he 
said. 

Wallace  was  named  adjutant  general  in 
January  1975  and  served  governors  Blanton, 
Lamar  Alexander  and  Ned  McWherter. 

Now,  he  says,  it's  time  to  move  on  to  an- 
other career.  He  is  being  considered  for  a 
fund-raising  position  at  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity in  Lebanon. 

University  President  Thomas  Mills  said  a 
decision  will  be  made  on  the  job  by  Thurs- 
day. 

Wallace  will  be  succeeded  by  Col.  Jerry 
Wyatt,  now  serving  as  the  Army's  chief  prop- 
erty and  fiscal  officer  for  Tennessee. 

A  general  officers  selection  board  is  ex- 
pected to  decide  by  the  end  of  May  whether 
Wyatt  will  be  promoted  to  brigadier  general. 

In  the  meantime,  Wallace  said  McWherter 
has  granted  him  senior  military  status  so  he 
can  be  around  to  greet  the  last  returning 
Tennessee  guardsmen. 


VOLUNTEERS:  THE  SOUL  OF  VA 
HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  caused  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  be  focused  on  the  Nation's  veterans' 
health  care  system  and  its  readiness  as  a 
t^ackup  to  military  hospitals  in  treating  casual- 
ties. Many  Americans  probat)ly  were  not 
aware  that  this  is  a  crucial  component  of  the 
VA  mission.  Taken  into  account  with  the  VA's 
role  as  health  provider  to  millions  of  indigent 
and  service-disat}led  veterans  annually,  we 
can  easily  see  that  VA  medicine  is  a  vrtal 
organ  of  American  health  care.  The  very  heart 
of  this  system  is  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
professionals  who  provide  compassionate, 
quality  care  to  our  veterans  in  VA  hospitals, 
outpatient  clinics,  nursing  homes,  and  domicil- 
iaries  nationwide.  And  if  ttiey  are  the  heart  of 
the  system,  then  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  complement  this  work  are  its  soul.  Frank- 
ly, we  could  not  run  our  veterans'  hospitals 
without  the  volunteers  who  so  selflessly  give 
their  time  and  energy  in  seeing  to  the  comfort 
and  care  of  hospitalized  veterans  and  their 
families. 

The  number  of  volunteers  at  VA  medkal  fa- 
cilities has  risen  each  year  for  the  past  11 
years,  from  79,000  in  1979  to  more  than 
87,000  in  1990.  The  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  increased  offers  of  support  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

In  the  history  of  VA's  Voluntary  Service  Pro- 
gram, currently  headed  by  Mr.  Edward  Rose, 
volunteers  have  contrUxjted  more  than  13.3 
millwn  hours  of  service  to  America's  veterans, 
an  accomplishment  recently  recognized  by  VA 
during  National  Volunteer  Week,  April  21-27. 
More  than  300  volunteers  have  contributed 
20,000-plus  hours  of  servk:e  to  hospitalized 
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veterans;  seven  individuals  have  provkjed 
more  than  50,000  hours. 

Though  kx^al  volunteer  aid  to  VA  medkal  fa- 
cilities started  well  before  Worid  War  II,  sup- 
port grew  in  the  1940's  and,  in  1946,  VA  es- 
tablished tfie  Voluntary  Service  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  with  representatives  of  major 
veterans'  groups.  Today,  58  national  veterans' 
service,  civic,  religious,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions serve  on  the  committee,  giving  directwn 
for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
volunteers  in  VA  medical  centers. 

VA  volunteers  perform  a  variety  of  duties, 
ranging  from  traditional  ones  such  as  escort- 
ing patients  and  reading  to  and  writing  letters 
for  ttiem,  to  creative  activities  such  as  teach- 
ing crafts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  especially 
successful  volunteer  effort,  the  model  program 
at  the  Bay  Pines,  FL.  VA  Medical  Center.  This 
outstanding  veterans'  hospital  recently  hon- 
ored over  600  of  its  neariy  1,800  community 
volunteers  who  contributed  approximately 
300,000  hours  in  servk^  to  hospitalized  veter- 
ans during  1990.  Each  of  the  600  honorees 
served  at  least  1 00  hours. 

Special  tribute  was  pakj  to  Mrs.  Edna  Lott, 
90,  an  American  Red  Cross  volunteer  at  the 
medical  center,  who  received  VA's  highest  vol- 
unteer award,  given  by  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Ed  Denwinski.  Mrs.  Lott  has  contributed 
over  45  years  of  service  and  an  amazing 
22,148  hours  to  the  Nation's  hospitalized  vet- 
erans. 

The  following  special  awards  also  were  pre- 
sented: 

Soil  Lieberman-^ewish  War  Veterans, 
10,000  hours. 

Raymond  Lirxlberg — Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  15,000  hours. 

LaVeme  Maxwell — Hospice  Volunteers, 
15,000  hours. 

Harokj  Cook — Peari  Hartjor  Survivors  Assn., 
15,000  hours. 

Ramon  Batiato — Disat)led  Amencan  Veter- 
ans, 15,000  hours. 

Lucille  Cook — Peari  Hartwr  Survivors  Assn., 
20,000  hours. 

Additional  awards  were  presented  to  Pete 
Radichio  of  the  Disabled  Amencan  Veterans 
for  traveling  the  greatest  distance  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer;  to  Mollie  Avery  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  Auxiliary  for  serving  as  a  volunteer 
for  29  years;  to  Abby  and  Hewitt  Dunn  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  their  over  43 
years  of  volunteer  service;  and  to  William  Ger- 
man of  the  Arcfxjiocese  for  the  Military  Serv- 
k»s  for  his  2,449  hours  contritxjted  in  the  last 
year  alone. 

John  Vogel,  director  of  the  Bay  Pines  VA 
Medical  Center,  said  that  volunteers  are  an 
important  element  in  the  quality  of  care  at  the 
hospital.  In  his  words: 

They  do  a  great  deal  of  the  little  things 
that  mean  so  much  to  our  veteran  patients 
but  that  our  staff  just  doesn't  have  the  time 
to  do.  Almost  everything  done  by  the  volun- 
teers here  directly  impacts  on  patient  care. 
We  couldn't  meet  all  the  patients'  needs 
without  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  commending  the  exemplary 
volunteer  program  at  ttie  Bay  Pines  veterans' 
hospital  and  the  very  generous  and  caring 
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people  wtx)  have  made  it  so  successful.  Vet- 
erans at  Bay  Pires  and  throughout  the  VA 
health  care  delive  y  system  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  such  corsiderate  and  giving  individ- 
uals looking  out  ^or  their  best  interests  and 
helping  them  to  rscover.  I  am  proud  of  what 
these  people  do,  iarxj  I  hope  many  more  will 
join  their  ranks.  I  ArxxMjrage  anyone  wtx)  is  in- 
terested in  volunt)  lef ing  at  a  VA  medk:al  cen- 
ter to  contact  its  C  hief  of  Voluntary  Service. 


GEORGE  GUNfl 
MEDA'S  1991 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


poktney  pete  stark 

CALIFXJRNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  CITY  OF  ALA- 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


Tuesdiy,  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  M  .  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportuni  ty  today  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Mr. 
George  Gunn.  wx)  was  recently  voted  the 
'1991  Man  of  th<i  Year"  by  the  city  of  Ala- 
meda in  Califomia  s  Ninth  Congresssional  Dis- 
trict 

Mr.  Gunn.  a  45-^ear-old  Oakland  native  has 
of  the  Alameda  Historical 
Museum  for  tfie  |)ast  20  years  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  f(  iremost  experts  on  Alameda 
history.  He  begafi  working  at  the  museum 
when  a  friend  recruited  him  after  rx)tk:ing  his 
Interest  in  history  and  fine  arts.  The  job  had 
been  vacant  for  several  years  since  the  pre- 
vious curator  had  died  in  office.  After  taking 
over.  Mr.  Gunn  tifned  tfie  museum  around — 
the  museum  has  lexparxled  its  hours,  tripled 
its  collectkxi  and  i  changed  its  focus  to  rep- 
resent only  the  history  of  Alameda. 

In  his  regular  job.  George  Gunn  teaches 
learning  disabled  f fth  graders  for  the  Oakland 
School  District  bui.  for  the  last  two  decades, 
he  has  spent  almost  every  Saturday  arxJ  sev- 
eral weekdays  collecting  and  cataloging  acqui- 
sitkxis.  He  can  g<)  through  the  thousands  of 
acquisitions  in  the(  museum  and  kientify  each 
object.  I 

He  has  also  writen  two  books  on  Victorian 
homes.  For  12  years,  he  combed  through  the 
city's  archives  an^  walked  the  street  for  re- 
search. If  you  shdw  him  a  picture  of  any  Vc- 
torian  in  town,  he  lean  tell  wfx)  built  it.  when  it 
was  built,  and  its  (Wiership  history. 

This  award  corrjes  at  em  opportune  time  for 
George  Gunn  and  the  Alanieida  Historical  Mu- 
seum because  ttwj  museum  has  just  moved  to 
new  quarters  in  tti^  okj  Masonk:  Temple  build- 
ing and  is  being  completely  revamped.  The 
new  k>catk>n's  firit  exhibit,  "Attiletes,  1860- 
1986"  is  due  to  op  en  on  July  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vi  oukJ  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
George  Gunn  on  being  chosen  as  the  city  of 
Alameda's  "Man  of  the  Year"  arxJ  to  com- 
mend  him  for  his  ^edicatKjn  to  ttie  community. 
Mr.  Gunn  has  spf  nt  the  past  20  years  safe- 
guarding Alameda's  past  for  tfie  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  evei  yone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SNOWDEN 
McF ALL— WINNER  OF  SBA  AWARD 


HON.  DICK  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Snowden  McFall  h-om  Nashua. 
NH.  who  is  being  honored  this  week  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Ms.  McFall. 
president  and  founder  of  Brightwork  Advertis- 
ing, Inc.,  has  been  named  National  Women  in 
Business  Advocate  of  the  Year.  I  am  proud  to 
tiring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  such  an  out- 
starxling  member  of  my  community. 

After  teaching  junior  high  school  for  5  years, 
Snowden  left  the  field  of  education  to  wori(  as 
a  secretary  for  a  Boston  advertising  agency. 
From  Boston.  Snowden  moved  to  New  Hamp- 
shire to  woric  with  O'Neil  &  Associates.  Finally, 
she  started  her  own  full-servk:e  agency  in 
1983,  entitled  Brightworic  Advertsing.  Inc. 

Being  aware  of  the  unique  challenges 
women  face  in  starting  a  business.  Ms.  McFall 
not  only  began  her  own  company,  but  also  as- 
sisted in  founding  Success  for  Women  Entre- 
preneurs, a  State  advocacy  group  devoted  to 
creating  more  successful  women  business 
owners. 

With  typical  urxlerstatement.  Ms.  McFall  has 
likened  her  new  life  in  the  business  worid  with 
tier  beginnings  in  education:  "With  teaching, 
you  have  a  product  you  have  to  sell  (U.S.  his- 
tory) to  a  mari<et  that  doesn't  want  it,  (ninth 
graders),  and  then  you  have  to  test  the  re- 
sults. It's  the  same  as  in  mariteting,  except 
you're  playing  with  chiklren  instead  of  nraney." 
Whettier  in  education  or  in  txjsiness.  it  takes 
special  qualities  to  be  successfiji.  ArxJ  Ms. 
McFall  has  these  qualities  in  atMjndance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  congratulate  this 
most  remarkable  woman  on  her  achieve- 
ments. She  has  brought  tnnor  arxJ  prestige  to 
our  State,  arxl  I  commend  her  display  of  inge- 
nuity arvj  initiative.  Srxjwden  McFall  serves  as 
an  excellent  role  model  for  busir>esswomen  in 
both  my  district  and  throughout  the  country. 


AMERICA'S  YOUTH  TAKING  THE 
LEAD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  fellow  Members  the  future  of 
our  country.  Too  many  times,  the  reports  that 
one  hears  atxxjt  our  younger  citizens,  our 
teenagers,  and  young  adults,  is  of  drugs  and 
gangs,  killings  and  pregnancies.  Today.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  an  example  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  future  leaders  of  our  country. 

Miss  Jennifer  Olson  of  Boukler  City.  NV.  is 
such  an  example.  Her  idea  for  youth  leader- 
ship within  our  States  is  innovation  arid  re- 
freshing. It  will  be  leadership  such  as  hers  tfiat 
will  carry  our  country  into  the  next  century  and 
beyond. 

I  submit  her  correspondence  to  my  felkjw 
Members,  and  encourage  all  to  take  the  prin- 
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ciples  that  lie  within  it  to  heart,  involvement, 
commitment,  and  community  servkse.  These 
are  all  principles  that  brought  my  fellow  Menrv 
t)ers  and  myself  to  Congress.  I  am  proud  to 
see  that  these  principles  lie  in  our  future  lead- 
ers, today's  youth. 

I  hereby  submit  the  text  of  Ms.  Olson's  letter 
for  ttie  Record: 

Boulder  Cm*.  NV. 

April  4.  1991. 
Hon.  James  H.  Bilbray, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bilbray:  My  name  is  Jen- 
nifer Olson  and  I  am  a  Senior  at  Boulder 
City  High  School.  As  a  project  in  my  govern- 
ment class  I  am  required  to  submit  to  you  an 
idea  for  a  bill. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  in  recent 
years  that  America  today  faces  too  many 
problems,  with  too  little  solutions. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
young-  Americans  are  trying  to  help  find  so- 
lutions, and  find  a  way  to  get  involved  with 
American  politics  with  fresh  ideas. 

My  idea  is  to  start  a  council,  or  cabinet  ei- 
ther within  each  State  or  one  which  covered 
the  entire  U.S.  made  up  of  young  adults  18 
and  older.  They  would  be  required  to  cam- 
paign for  office  just  like  any  regular  politi- 
cian—and could  tackle  problems,  that  our 
own  Government  seems  to  find  too  small  to 
find  a  solution  for.  I  feel  there  are  numerous 
amounts  of  brilliant  minds  across  the  States, 
who  are  eager  to  make  changes  for  the  envi- 
ronment. America's  homeless,  drug  abuse, 
gang  violence,  etc.  They  just  need  to  be 
given  the  right  foundation  and  power  to 
make  a  difference. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
consider  my  idea,  and  receive  a  response. 
Thank  you, 

Jennifer  Olson. 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1412 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
will  attempt  to  end  a  long  arxJ  contentkxjs  de- 
t>ate  over  two  pieces  of  legislation  noble  in  ori- 
gin arKJ  purpose.  Both  tfie  Staggers  and  Brady 
bills  came  about  in  response  to  the  scourage 
of  gurvrelated  vk>lent  crime  that  plagues  our 
Nation.  But  while  each  proposes  a  system  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  goal  of  keeping  guns 
out  of  tfie  hands  of  felons,  only  Staggers  does 
so  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  more  effective,  but 
constitutionally  sound  as  well. 

There  is  general  agreement  tfiat  background 
cfiecks  wouW  be  an  innportant  step  in  prevent- 
ing criminals  from  acquiring  firearms  through 
legal  channels.  But  a  background  check  is 
only  as  good  as  ttie  quality  of  information 
available.  Unlike  the  Brady  bill.  Staggers  rec- 
ognizes this  fact  by  explk:itty  providing  addi- 
tional resources  for  States  to  improve  their 
records.  Mandated  background  cfiecks  of  con- 
tinually updated  records  are  clearly  preferable 
to  the  Brady  system,  whk;h  at  tiest  encour- 
ages a  check  of  incomplete  and  often  difficult 
to  locate  records. 

If  our  goal  is  truly  to  implement  a  system 
whKh  quk^kly  identifies  felons  without  Impos- 
ing on  law-abiding  citizens,  tomorrow's  chok;e 
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is  evident  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  Staggers  amendmerrt  to  H.R.  7. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  A  STUDY 
OF  NATIONALLY  SIGNIFICANT 
PLACES  IN  AMERICAN  LABOR 
raSTORY 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  IHSTORY 
LANDMARK  THEME  STUDY 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  904,  the  bill  to  authorize  a  landmark 
theme  study  for  an  African-American  history 
and  culture  museum  for  the  irKlusion  in  the 
National  Park  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  study  and  actual 
development  of  a  future  site  woukj  t>e  a  wel- 
come gift  to  the  African-Amerrcan  community 
arxJ  millkjns  of  other  Americans  whose  ances- 
tors contributed  to  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  Americans. 

This  Congress,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  1 55,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Afri- 
can-American monument  to  pronrwte  history 
and  culture  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  its  envi- 
rons. My  legislation  was  drafted  with  the  ad- 
vice of  several  Baltinx)re  constituents  arxJ 
members  of  Maryland's  artistic  community.  We 
believe  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  have  some 
sort  of  African-American  historical  representa- 
tion in  the  Capitol. 

Such  future  representation  will  go  a  long 
way  to  bind  this  diverse  Nation  together 
through  greater  understanding  and  familiarity 
with  our  fellow  country  men  and  women. 

Additionally,  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  1991,  I 
will  introduce  a  bill  that  I  have  championed 
since  the  100th  Congress.  My  bill,  the  African- 
American  Historical  and  Cultural  Museums 
Week,  seeks  to  highlight  the  important  con- 
tributions that  such  museums  make  to  pre- 
serving the  history  and  culture  of  black  Amer- 
ica. This  year's  legislation  will  commemorate 
African-Amerkan  Museums  Week  from  Sep- 
tember 23  through  27.  1991. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Vento 
for  ttieir  excellent  job  of  gukjing  the  landmark 
theme  study  legislation  through  the  committee 
process  and  through  ttie  House  Chamber. 
Your  efforts  will  inevitat)ly  distinguish  the  Afri- 
carvAmerican  historical  experience  within  the 
great  American  melting  pot  and  serve  to  resur- 
rect the  dreams  arxJ  aspirations  of  a  commu- 
nity that  has  contributed  so  much  to  America's 
physk:al  arxJ  social  devetopment. 

The  landmart<  theme  study  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  identify  a  suitat)le  location.  It 
is  my  desire  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  select  a  central  cite  tfiat  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  interested  visitors. 


HON.  mOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  take  the  floor  today  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  1143,  legislation  ttiat 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  and  identify  nationally  significant  places 
in  American  latx>r  history. 

It  is  unquestionat)le  tfiat  one  of  this  Natk>n's 
greatest  assets  is  the  work  ethic  of  tfie  men 
and  women  of  America.  Togettier,  ttiey  have 
built  this  Nation,  provided  for  their  families, 
their  communities,  and,  yes,  even  the  entire 
worid.  Those  achievements,  however,  did  not 
come  witfiout  a  struggle  to  achieve  even  the 
nrx)st  basic  of  freedoms,  for  we  cannot  forget 
nor  neglect  the  fact  that  our  wort<ers.  union 
arxJ  nonunion  alike,  have  often  suffered  in  the 
wort<place.  Their  toil  dkJ  not  come  wittiout  cost 
as  their  latwrs  were  not  always  property  re- 
warded and  the  needs  of  their  families  not  al- 
ways met.  And  while  our  chiWren  often  hear  of 
the  triumph  of  the  American  workers,  the  pain 
and  despair  that  often  accompanied  such  ad- 
vancements is  all  too  often  overlooked. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
this  rich  heritage  and  to  preserve  it  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  may  understarxJ  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  workers  to  our  history. 
Such  an  understanding  is  by  no  means  trivial. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  Americjins  lived,  worked 
and  even  perished  to  create  and  sustain  the 
life  we  enjoy  today.  By  virtue  of  treniendous 
perseverance,  America's  workers  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  have  become  the  standard 
upon  whk;h  the  worid  judges  what  is  fair,  what 
is  just,  and  what  is  most  productive. 

Mr.  MCNULTY  and  Mr.  VENTO,  both  of  whom 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  this  legisla- 
tion, bring  before  us  a  bill  that,  I  believe,  de- 
sen/es  the  support  of  this  entire  body.  Let  us 
join  together  to  enhance  the  value  of  work  in 
America  as  it  relates  to  our  Nation's  history.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 


FAST  TRACK  AND  MEXICO:  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eartier  today  I 
addressed  the  Council  of  the  Americas  on  tfie 
topic  of  United  States-Mexkx)  trade  arxJ  the 
pending  congressional  vote  on  extension  of 
fast-track  authority.  My  remarks  focused  on 
the  constitutional  implcations  of  ttie  fast-track 
process,  emphasizing  why  I  t)elieve  fast-track 
guarantees  are  constitutionally  unenforceable. 
I  woukj  like  to  share  these  remarks  with  the 
House: 
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An  Address  by  Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce 
Before  the  Council  of  the  Americas 

I  aim  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  a  Duint>er 
of  concerns  regarding  the  proposed  United 
States-Mexico  free  trade  agreement  and  the 
pending  congressional  vote  on  extension  of 
fast-track  negotiating  authority. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware.  President  Bush 
sent  to  Congress  last  week  a  70-page  "action 
plan"  outlining  a  variety  of  latwr.  health, 
and  environmental  concerns  that  would  be 
addressed  in  negotiations  with  Mexico.  While 
long  on  assurances,  the  plan  falls  short  of 
providing  measurable  goals  for  the  negotia- 
tions and  fails  to  define  specific  actions  to 
preserve  U.S.  jol)s  and  wage  levels. 

By  keeping  its  plans  vague  and  offering 
only  promises  that  key  Congressional  con- 
cerns will  t)e  taken  into  consideration,  the 
President's  statement  illustrates  what  some 
observers  now  see  as  the  central  issue  con- 
fronting Congress— Whether  Congress  trusts 
the  Administration  and  its  negotiators 
enough  to  grive  away  its  Constitutional  pow- 
ers on  this  issue? 

While  the  focus  on  Constitutional  power  is 
right  on  track,  I  think  the  issue  goes  beyond 
a  mere  Question  of  trust.  It  Is  crucial  to  un- 
derstand. Congress  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  provide,  nor  can  it  provide,  the  type  of 
negotiating  freedom  the  President  is  seek- 
ing. In  a  letter  to  Members  of  Congress  last 
week.  President  Bush  urged  support  for  ex- 
tension of  "unencumbered  fast-track  proce- 
dures." Just  what  this  means  was  explained 
in  White  House  statements  that  negotiations 
could  not  proceed  unless  a  final  agreement 
was  given  "immunity  from  Congressional 
amendment."  I  suggest  to  you  today  that 
this  Is  something  Congress  will  not  provide, 
and  can  not  provide,  even  If  fast-track  proce- 
dures are  extended. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  In  separating  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  from  those  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive — Article  I  delegates  powers  to  the 
Congress;  Article  II  defines  the  powers  of  the 
President.  Article  I,  Section  8  clearly  states: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power— To  lay 
and  collect  Duties.  Imports  and  Elxcises  .  .  . 
(and)  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes.  ' 

This  clear  allocation  of  authority  In  the 
area  of  foreign  commerce,  like  the  power  to 
collect  taxes.  Iwrrow  money  or  declare  war, 
is  a  matter  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the 
Congress  and  a  central  feature  of  Congres- 
sional power.  The  Congress  can  not  forfeit 
this  power,  nor  should  Congress  reduce  Itself 
to  a  peripheral  role  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  except  under  the  most  unusual  and 
compelling  circumstances. 

Equally  Important.  Congress  can  not  be 
barred  from  exercising  its  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  simply  because  sm  earlier 
Congress  chose  not  to  do  so.  Indeed,  even  the 
same  Congress  can  not  be  constitutionally 
bound  by  its  own  prior  actions  with  respect 
to  rules.  It  can  constitutionally  change  its 
mind  and  its  rules  any  day  of  any  year. 

We  witnessed  a  comparable  situation  ear- 
lier this  year  with  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  Although  President  Bush  claimed  au- 
thority to  initiate  military  actions  against 
Iraq,  he  was  very  careful  not  to  take  action 
until  Congress  approved  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  use  of  force.  That  Congress  may 
have  previously  acquiesced  in  military  ini- 
tiatives by  the  President  did  not  imply  any 
forfeiture  of  Congress"  power  to  declare  war. 

The  constitutional  problems  of  the  fast- 
track  procedure  are  not  new  arguments. 
They    were    strongly    expressed    by    House 
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House,  or  by  any  law  passed  by  a  prior  Con- 
gress. Further,  either  House  may  change  to- 
day's rules  tomorrow.  This  is  our  constitu- 
tional prerogative.  No  congressionsil  statute 
can    waive    that    constitutional    power    in 

fUtUTO. 

Thus,  whether  the  100th  Congress  voted  to 
extend  the  fast-track  process  in  1988,  or 
whether  Congress  votes  to  extend  fast  track 
this  month,  there  will  still  be  no  guarantee 
that  a  trade  agreement  will  be  considered 
without  amendments.  If  commitments  are 
not  kept,  or  Congressional  concerns  are  Ig- 
nored, Congress  can  simply  change  its  rules 
and  amend  an  agreement.  As  Congress  ex- 
plained in  the  1974  Act,  and  again  in  the  1988 
extension,  fast-track  procedures  are  an  "ex- 
ercise in  the  rulemaking  power"  of  each 
House  and  are  enacted — 

"With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (80  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  rule  of 
that  House." 

While  this  clause  accounts  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  wording  explaining  fast- 
track  procedures,  it  is  critically  important. 
It  acknowledges  that  Congress  can  not  be 
bound  by  any  specific  rule  of  procedures  and 
that  It  reserves  the  right  to  change  its  proce- 
dures at  any  time.  Thus,  fast-track  is  simply 
an  expression  of  present  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  future  action.  It  is  hortative  and  in 
no  way  conclusive  or  binding. 

Further,  I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
a  trade  agreement  cannot  be  pursued  with- 
out fast-track  guarantees.  During  the  nearly 
200  years  from  Washington's  inauguration  in 
1789  until  1974,  Presidents  were  able  to  con- 
clude commerical  agreements  without  fast- 
track.  Indeed,  Presidents  have  always  had 
the  choice  of  submitting  a  commerical 
agreement  either  as  a  treaty  or  an  agree- 
ment. What  determined  this  choice,  in  many 
instances,  was  whether  a  President  through 
the  agreement  could  obtain  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  Senate  ratification  of  a 
treaty.  Fast-track  now  provides  a  President 
with  the  best  of  both  options — a  single  yes- 
or-no  vote  without  amendment  used  in  trea- 
ty ratification,  but  with  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  the  regular  legislation  process. 

I  suggest  that  fast- track  htis  become  nec- 
essary for  negotiating  trade  agreements  not 
because  foreign  countries  demand  it,  but  be- 
cause Presidents  want  it.  Foreign  govern- 
ments have  long  accepted  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  understood  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  United  States.  More  than 
foreign  governments,  it  is  the  President  who 
dislikes  Congressional  Interference.  Even 
when  acting  as  a  delegate  of  Congressional 
authority,  which  he  clearly  is  in  this  con- 
text, the  President  does  not  wish  to  see  his 
efforts  revised  in  any  way. 

In  seeking  "unencumbered"  fast-track  au- 
thority. President  Bush  is,  in  essence,  seek- 
ing Congress'  foreign  commerce  powers.  Ad- 
ministration officials  seek  to  define  the 
goals  and  the  focus  of  broad  trade  discus- 
sions with  Mexico  and  also  negotiate  the 
substance  of  the  trade  agreement.  Congress' 
entire  role  in  the  process  is  reduced  to  some- 
thing akin  to  the  Senate's  role  of  advice  and 
consent  in  political  treaties.  This  may  per- 
mit more  effective  negotiations,  and  it  is 
clearly  more  convenient.  But  this  is  not 
what  the  Constitution  requires. 

Even  with  the  failure  of  a  motion  to  dis- 
approve the  extension  of  fast-track  author- 
ity, it  is  not  clear  that  a  simple  extension  of 
the  process  would  be  applicable  to  an  agree- 
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ment  deriving  from  the  proposed  North 
American  free  trade  negotiations.  Section 
1103(b)  of  the  1988  Act  authorizes  use  of  fast- 
track  procedures  only  in  conjunction  with 
two  distinct  types  of  trade  agreements— (1) 
agreements  involving  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  "nontarlff  barriers,"  and  (2)  "bilat- 
eral" agreements  involving  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers.  The  President  on  March  4, 
1991  formally  requested  extension  of  fast- 
track  authority  for  purposes  of  initiating 
trilateral  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada to  achieve  a  regional  free  trade  agree- 
ment. Since  this  agreement  would  be  tri- 
lateral rather  than  bilateral,  and  would  in- 
volve both  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  it 
would  not  qualify  under  either  standard  for 
consideration  under  present  fast-track  pro- 
cedures and  would  be  subject  to  challenge  on 
a  point  of  order. 

The  House  routinely  employs  a  variety  of 
procedures  to  restrict  debate  and  amend- 
ments. Most  typical  is  the  "modified  closed 
rule."  which  permits  consideration  of  a  bill 
with  a  limited  number  of  amendments.  This 
was  the  procedure  used  for  passage  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act  which  prevented  consider- 
ation of  constitutional  objections  to  fast- 
track  and  other  procedures.  Occasionally,  we 
have  even  used  a  completely  closed  rule  to 
exclude  all  amendments.  But  these  rules  are 
adopted  by  the  House  membership  after  the 
substance  of  the  issue  has  been  addressed  in 
Committee  and  debated  at  length,  not  be- 
fore. We  do  not  vote  on  a  rule  months,  and 
even  years,  in  advance  of  discussing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue,  or  of  even  knowing  what 
issues  are  to  be  addressed. 

A  broad  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico 
is  unprecedented  in  seeking  to  open  the 
world's  largest  industrial  economy  to  a  na- 
tion with  an  economic  and  social  structure 
that  characterize,  at  best,  a  developing  coun- 
try. Given  Mexico's  huge  and  impoverished 
population  and  its  proximity  on  the  U.S.  bor- 
der, the  agreement  carries  the  potential  to 
dislocate  U.S.  production  and  workers  on  a 
massive  scale.  An  agreement  would  affect 
federal  and  state  law  in  areas  ranging  from 
immigration  to  public  health,  as  well  as  en- 
forcement of  codes  and  standards  involving 
such  things  as  product  quality  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

So  pervasive  is  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
agreement,  the  President's  demand  for  fast- 
track  authority  is  comparable,  in  my  view, 
to  the  President's  proposing  a  sweeping  re- 
form of  the  nation's  tax  codes  and  requesting 
a  simple  yes-or-no  vote  for  whatever  tax  sys- 
tem he  chooses  to  develop.  This  request 
would  be  unthinkable  to  Congress  and  to  the 
public.  And  yet,  this  is  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  situation  now  facing  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  being  asked  to  waive  our  right  and 
our  responsibility  to  offer  amendments  to 
any  possible  agreement;  to  accept  on  faith 
that  our  concerns  will  be  addressed  and  that 
best  possible  agreement  will  be  negotiated. 

Further,  we  have  already  been  told  that 
Mexico  has  refused  to  put  energy  issues  on 
the  negotiating  table.  With  oil  accounting 
for  20  percent  of  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico, 
how  can  this  question  be  off  the  table!  We 
also  have  little  indication  that  negotiations 
will  attempt  to  address  the  need  for  debt  re- 
lief, or  the  problem  of  Mexico  capital  flight. 
Equally  critical  is  the  problem  of  subsidies, 
which  was  a  key  issue  in  negotiating  the 
U.S. -Canada  agreement.  The  Canadian  nego- 
tiations simply  deferred  consideration  of 
this  question.  Given  the  vastly  more  perva- 
sive role  of  state  subsidies  in  the  Mexican 
economy.  I  would  be  surprised  if  this  ques- 
tion is  ever  addressed  with  Mexico. 
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Supporters  of  the  fast-track  proposal  argrue 
that  Confess  Is  not  being  barred  from  con- 
sidering these  issues,  and  that  It  retains  the 
ability  to  defeat  any  agreement  it  finds  ob- 
jectionable. Theoretically,  this  is  true;  prac- 
tically speaking,  this  is  false.  Once  a  Mexi- 
can trade  agreement  is  submitted,  two  major 
arguments  will  be  raised.  The  first,  by  the 
President's  supporters,  arguing  that  the 
President's  international  credibility  is  at 
stake  and  defeat  of  the  agreement  would  un- 
dermine the  President's  ability  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs.  The  second,  by  the  President 
himself,  arguing  that  the  agreement  is  criti- 
cal to  avoid  political  and  economic  revolu- 
tion on  our  border. 

This.  I  strongly  suspect,  is  the  basis  of 
which  most  Members  will  ultimately  vote  on 
the  issue,  not  on  the  specific  merits  of  the 
final  agreement.  An  emotionally-charged  po- 
litical debate  will  again  preclude  debate  on 
substantive  economic  and  policy  issues. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  all  the  more  impera- 
tive to  address  these  questions  now.  before 
fast-track  is  extended.  A  successful  free 
trade  arrangement  with  Mexico  ultimately 
requires  leadershp.  not  gimmickry. 

I  believe  in  liberalized  trading  arrange- 
ments. I  have  consistently  supported  our  ne- 
gotiating efforts  In  the  Uruguay  Round  and 
have  been  the  strongest  advocate  in  Congress 
for  the  U.S. -Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement.  I 
also  believe  we  should  open  our  economy  as 
much  as  reasonably  possible  to  Mexico  and 
to  all  of  Latin  America.  1  supported  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  and  was  the  author  of 
the  International  Debt  Management  Facility 
Act.  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Brady 
Plan,  for  providing  debt  relief  to  Mexico  and 
to  other  Latin  American  countries.  Indeed, 
we  must  go  much  further. 

And  while  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  es- 
tablish close  trade  relations  with  Mexico, 
trade  negotiations  must  be  placed  in  a  broad- 
er context.  Negotiations  must  seek  to  ad- 
dress Mexico's  major  problem  of  debt  and  Its 
pressing  need  for  debt  relief.  Equally  urgent 
are  policies  to  stem  capital  flight  which  robs 
Mexico  of  needed  capital  investment.  If  the 
wealthy  of  Mexico  are  unwilling  to  invest  in 
their  country's  economic  future,  why  should 
the  United  States? 

Negotiations  must  also  address  the  critical 
Issues  of  wage  disparities  and  state  subsidies 
that  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  U.S. 
producers  and  workers  to  compete.  And  U.S. 
policy  must  also  seek  greater  democratiza- 
tion of  the  economic  process  in  Mexico  to  as- 
sure that  Mexican  workers  gain  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  free  and  open  trade 
should  not  come  until  there  are  free  and 
open  elections.  We  should  not  even  consider 
a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  without 
a  number  of  preconditions.  One  essential  pre- 
condition being  international  supervision  of 
the  August  1991  federal  elections  for  the 
Mexican  Congress. 

Without  such  efforts.  I  fear  that  opening 
the  U.S.  economy  to  Mexico  will  only  en- 
courage the  transfer  of  U.S.  production 
across  the  border,  with  little  improvement  in 
the  glaring  social,  economic,  environmental 
and  political  Inequities  of  Mexico,  and  with 
little  or  no  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  American  jobs  would  be  sacrificed 
In  a  political  agreement  that  benefits  pri- 
marily the  transnational  corporations  and 
Mexico's  wealthy  elite. 

My  greatest  concern,  however,  is  that  Con- 
gress will  be  confronted  with  little  option 
but  to  approve  an  agreement  that  encour- 
ages American  producers  to  respond  to  inter- 
national   competition    a    low-wage    option 
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rather  than  a  strategy  of  training  and  tech- 
nological progress.  Instead  of  Improving  con- 
ditions In  Mexico,  this  may  put  the  United 
States  solidly  on  Mexico's  current  path  to- 
ward lower  wages,  lower  Incomes  and  lower 
living  standards. 


THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 
LANDMARK  THEME  STUDY  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  904,  the  African-American  His- 
tory Landoiark  Theme  Study  Act  of  1991. 

This  important  legislation  directs  the  Interior 
Department  to  conduct  a  3-year  national  his- 
toric landmark  theme  study  to  identify  the  key 
sites  In  the  history  and  experience  of  Africarv 
Americans,  and  on  ttie  basis  of  the  study,  to 
prepare  a  list  of  the  most  appropriate  sites  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park  System.  The 
study  woukj  be  carried  out  through  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  scholariy  and  histork^al 
organizations. 

We  in  Kansas  are  especially  interested  In 
this  legislation  because  the  sites  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
are  located  in  Topeka,  KS. 

The  Monroe  Elementary  School  was  the 
school  a  little  girl  named  Linda  Brown  was 
forced  to  attend  in  1949  despite  its  2-mile  dis- 
tance from  her  home  because  the  schooi 
nearer  her  home,  Sumner  Elementary  School, 
admitted  only  white  chikjren.  Linda's  father, 
Oliver  Brown,  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
class  action  suit  that  bore  his  name  arxj  led  to 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

In  1987,  the  National  Park  Sen/k:e  con- 
ducted a  theme  study  ttiat  resulted  in  national 
historic  landmark  designation  for  the  Sumner 
Elementary  School.  The  National  Part<  Service 
is  now  reopening  the  study  to  include  the 
Monroe  School. 

These  sites  are  just  two  of  the  many  key 
sites  in  the  history  and  experience  of  African- 
Americans.  It  is  my  shared  fiope,  along  with 
thousands  of  Kansans  and  perhiaps  millions  of 
Amerrcans,  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
build  on  this  important  first  step  to  more  fully 
recognize  the  important  contributions  African- 
Americans  have  made  to  our  Nation's  history. 


TIBET'S  LEGAL  STATUS  AND 
CHINA'S  SOVEREIGNTY  CLAIMS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  145  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  ttiat  Tiljet  is 
an  occupied  country  under  established  prirv 
ciples  of  international  law  wtrose  true  rep- 
resentatives are  his  holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  Tibetan  Government  in  exile  as  recog- 
nized by  vne  Tibetan  people. 
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In  1949-50  the  People's  Republc  of  China 
invaded  Tibet.  To  this  day  ttie  Communists 
claim  that  they  "peacefully  lit>erated"  Tibet. 
What  or  wtram  did  they  liberate  the  Tibetan 
people  from  and  was  it  done  peacefully? 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  ttiere  were  three 
Westerners  living  in  Tibet.  Was  it  from  them 
that  the  Communists  liberated  Tibet?  Two 
were  Austrian  mountain  climbers  wtK3  were 
fleeing  British  India  during  the  Second  Worid 
War.  The  other  was  a  British  subject  working 
for  the  Tibetan  Governnr>ent.  I  had  the  pteas- 
ure  to  meet  one  of  the  Austrians  3  weeks  ago, 
the  ottier  died  some  years  ago,  and  I  will  be 
HDeeting  the  Englishman  this  week  at  the 
Smittisonlan  where  he  will  be  speaking  about 
his  years  in  free  TibeX  and  then  In  a  Chinese 
prison  camp.  I  don't  tjelieve  any  of  these  ger>- 
tleman  were  so  powerful  that  ttiey  tiekj  Tibet 
in  bondage. 

So  the  question  remains.  What  or  whom  did 
the  Communist  Chinese  liberate  Tibet  from? 

After  the  invasion  the  Chinese  Communists 
centralized  the  Tibetan  economy,  communes 
were  set  up,  a  vast  gulag  was  built  and  over 
1 .2  million  Tibetans,  a  sixth  of  tt)e  population, 
met  their  deaths  through  execution,  torture, 
starvatk}n,  arxJ  suickje. 

The  Chinese  systenwitwally  destroyed  and 
kx>ted  over  6,000  monasteries  and  temples: 
80  percent  during  ttie  "Democratic  reforms" 
before  1966,  and  ttie  remaining  20  percent 
during  the  cultural  revolutkin.  Ttie  practice  of 
religkjn,  to  this  day,  is  extremely  restncted. 

In  1983,  a  huge  population  transfer  of  Chi- 
nese into  Tibet  began.  It  is  quickly  reduang 
Tibetans  into  a  small  and  insignificant  minority 
in  their  own  country. 

Through  a  vast  system  of  aparttiekj,  Tit)et- 
ans  have  become  secorxj  rate  citizens. 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

The  Communist  Chinese  are  attempting  to 
litierate  Tibet  from  itself — its  own  national 
identity.  They  plunder  its  treasure,  destroy  its 
religious  institutions,  and  now  try  to  drown 
Tibet  in  a  sea  of  Chinese. 

None  of  this  is  "litierating"  to  Tibetans  or 
very  "peaceful". 

On  May  23  of  this  year,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist party  will  be  celebrating  their  40  years 
of  rule  over  occupied  Titiet.  Tit)etans  fejir  the 
outbreak  of  further  violence  and  feel  resent- 
ment as  the  Chinese  erect  a  230-foot  high 
monument  in  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  com- 
memorating the  dreaded  anniversary. 

The  celebration,  expected  to  be  the  largest 
display  of  force  since  ttie  Chinese  invasion, 
will  focus  on  May  23  because  it  is  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  a  1951  document 
k>etween  representatives  of  Tibet  arxJ  China, 
known  as  the  17  point  agreement.  The  Dalai 
Lama  and  his  government  repudiated  the  "sur- 
render" document  when  ttiey  fled  into  exile  8 
years  later,  stating  that  it  was  signed  under 
duress. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 45  is  a  timely  initiative  whk;h 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Congressman  Rose  and  myself,  ti- 
tled 'Tibet's  Legal  Status  and  China's  Sov- 
ereignty Claims,"  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  In  addition,  I  am  requesting  that 
the  full  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1 45  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  ttie  RECORD. 
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United  Nations  Resolution  Nos.  1353.  1723, 
2079,  1959-61. 

The  "17-Polnt  Agreement  for  the  Peaceful 
Liberation  of  Tibet,"  signed  in  1951.  purport- 
ing to  legitimize  China's  occupation  of 
Tibet,  Is  void  under  international  law. 

The  Agrreement  was  executed  under  duress, 
with  40,000  Chinese  troops  already  in  Tibet 
and  the  threat  of  an  immediate  occupation 
of  Lhasa  and  the  total  obliteration  of  Tibet 
in  the  offing  if  the  Tibetans  failed  to  sign. 

The  Dalai  Lama  repudiated  the  Agreement 
in  1959. 

International  law  protects  the  independ- 
ence of  a  state  from  attempts  to  destroy  it. 

Tibet  need  not  prove  Its  continued  inde- 
pendence. 

China  is  obligated  to  prove  its  rights  over 
Tibet,  showing  at  what  precise  moment  and 
by  what  legal  means  it  acquired  them. 

CHINA'S  SOVEREIGNTY  CLAIMS 

Tibet  was  a  sovereign  state  for  over  two 
thousand  years  with  only  two  brief  periods 
in  its  lengthy  history  in  which  it  came  under 
the  influence  of  foreign  powers,  a  record  not 
rivaled  by  many  of  today's  independent 
countries. 

During  Tibet's  imperial  age  (5th  to  10th 
centuries),  Tibet  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  Asia.  Its  domain  extended  over 
present  day  Tibet,  Western  China,  Upper 
Burma,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Turkestan. 

China's  own  historical  records  show  that 
during  this  period  Tibet  was  a  strong  state 
with  whom  China  was  forced  to  deal  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

China's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Tibet 
stem  solely  from  short  periods  in  the  13th 
and  18th  centuries  when  neighboring  empires 
exerted  some  influence  over  the  country,  al- 
though neither  of  these  powers  were  Chinese. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  Mongols,  led  by 
Kublal  Khan,  established  an  empire  that  in- 
cluded subjugation  of  the  Chinese  people,  but 
created  only  a  special,  priest-patron  rela- 
tionship between  the  Mongols  and  the  Tibet- 
ans. 

Tibet  was  never  a  part  of  the  Mongol  Em- 
pire's domain. 

The  Khans  never  demanded  or  received 
tribute  from  the  Tibetans,  as  they  did  from 
China. 

The  Khan  viewed  Tibet  as  the  sovereign 
domain  of  the  Church,  its  head  as  the  Khan's 
spiritual  advisor,  the  only  equal  he  admitted 
in  all  of  Asia. 

The  Tibetans  broke  off  any  relationship 
with  the  Mongols  before  the  Chinese  rejected 
Mongol  rule  and  established  their  own  Chi- 
nese dynsisty,  the  Ming  (1368-1644). 

The  Ming  Dynasty  had  few  ties  with  the 
Tibetans  and  no  authority  over  Tibet. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  Manchus  over- 
threw the  Chinese  leaders  of  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty and  established  the  Qing  Dynasty 
(1644-1911). 

The  only  formal  relationship  between  the 
Manchus  and  the  Tibetans  was  again  one  of 
priest  to  patron,  with  the  Dalai  Lama  acting 
as  the  Manchus'  spiritual  guide. 

At  the  height  of  Manchu  power,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  decades,  the  Manchus  ex- 
erted some  influence  over  Tibet's  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Four  times  during  the  period  1720  to  1792. 
the  Manchu  emperors  sent  troops  to  Lhasa 
to  protect  the  Dalai  Lama  from  foreign  inva- 
sion or  internal  unrest. 

The  situation  is  parallel  to  that  exerted  by 
a  superpower  over  a  neighboring  satellite 
country  or  protectorate,  and  did  not  entail 
the  legal  extinction  of  the  state. 
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The  Manchu  emperlors  did  not  Incorporate 
Tibet  into  their  dynasty,  much  less  into 
China. 

Manchu  influence  was  short-lived,  ren- 
dered entirely  Ineffective  by  the  time  of  the 
British  expedition  of  1904,  and  ceasing  en- 
tirely with  the  overthrow  of  the  Qing  Dy- 
nasty and  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public in  1911. 

Whatever  ties  existed  between  the  Tibet- 
ans and  the  Manchus  were  extinguished  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty. 

China's  claim  that  Tibet  became  a  part  of 
China  as  a  result  of  its  relationship  to  the 
Mongol  or  Manchu  Dynasties  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  France  is  part  of  England  be- 
cause both  countries  were  once  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  that  Burma  is  a  part  of 
India  because  they  were  both  once  under  the 
influence  of  the  British. 

H.  Con.  Res.  145 

Whereas  Tibet  has  maintained  throughout 
its  history  a  distinctive  national,  cultural, 
and  religious  identity,  separate  from  that  of 
China; 

Whereas  Chinese  archival  documents  and 
traditional  dynastic  histories,  including 
those  pertaining  to  periods  of  Manchu  and 
Mongol  rule,  never  refer  to  Tibet  as  being 
made  "an  integral  part"  of  China; 

Whereas  several  countries,  including  Mon- 
golia, Bhutan,  Nepal,  British  India,  and  Czar- 
ist Russia  recognized  Tibet  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  or  dealt  with  Tibet  Independently 
of  any  Chinese  Government; 

Whereas  in  1949-50,  China  launched  an 
armed  Invasion  of  Tibet  in  contravention  of 
international  law; 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion, Tibet  possessed  all  the  attributes  of 
statehood  under  international  law,  including 
a  defined  territory,  population,  independent 
government,  and  the  ability  to  conduct  do- 
mestic affairs  and  independent  international 
relations,  as  found  in  1960  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists; 

Whereas  in  1959,  members  of  the  Tibetan 
Government,  including  the  head  of  state,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  sought  political  asylum  in  India 
following  a  national  uprising  against  the 
Chinese  occupying  forces,  and  established  a 
government  in  exile  which  continues  to  oper- 
ate today  and  is  recognized  by  the  Tilietan 
people  as  the  only  legitimate  Government  of 
Tibet; 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  aggression  and  other  illegal 
uses  of  force  by  one  country  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  another,  and  to  condemn  viola- 
tions of  international  law.  including  the  ille- 
gal occupation  of  one  country  by  another; 

Whereas  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  the  United 
States  repeatedly  condemned  what  is  charac- 
terized as  China's  aggression  against  Tibet 
and  actively  supported  the  United  Nations  in 
both  condemning  China  and  calling  for  Ti- 
bet's right  to  self-determination  in  General 
Assembly  Resolutions  1363  (1958),  1723  (1961), 
and  2079  (1965); 

Whereas  on  December  16,  1961,  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  United  States  Ambassador 
Plimpton  summarized  the  official  United 
States  position  on  Tibet,  stating:  "The  Unit- 
ed States  believes  that  our  objectives  must 
include  the  restoration  of  human  rights  of 
the  Tibetan  people  and  their  natural  right  of 
self-determination"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  not  con- 
done aggression  by  accepting  China's  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  Tibet;  and 

Whereas  China's  illegal  occupation  of 
Tibet  continues  to  this  day:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Tibet,  including  those  areas 
incorporated  into  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Sichuan,  Yunnan,  Gansu,  and  Qinghal,  is  an 
occupied  country  under  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  whose  true  rep- 
resentatives are  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Ti- 
betan Government  in  Exile  as  recognized  by 
the  Tibetan  people. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  REV.  MSGR. 
RICHARD  A.  YOUTZ 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  an 
exceptional  and  dedicated  individual  from  the 
1 7th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  30,  1991,  Rev.  Msgr.  Richard  A. 
Youtz,  J.C.L.,  V.F.,  celebrated  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  priestfiood  of 
the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg.  Monsignor  Youtz  is 
pastor  of  Saint  Patrick  Cathedral  and  dean  of 
the  Harristxjrg  Deanery. 

Monsignor  Youtz  attended  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege and  St.  Charies  Borromeo  Seminary.  He 
furthered  his  studies  at  the  Pontifical  Grego- 
rian University  in  Rome. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  cathedral  in 
1984,  Reverend  Youtz  served  in  parishes  in 
Hershey,  Shamokin,  and  Steelton,  and  in  1983 
he  was  named  monsignor. 

Monsignor  Youtz  worked  for  17  years  in  the 
Harrisburg  Diocesan  Marriage  Tribunal.  In 
1 975  he  was  appointed  otficialis  of  the  tribunal 
and  served  in  that  position  until  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend  Monsignor  Rich- 
ard A.  Youtz  has  served  his  parishioners  and 
community  faithfully  and  diligently.  His  hard 
worV,  perseverance  and  generosity  are  just  a 
few  of  the  fine  qualities  of  this  outstanding 
man,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  selfless  commit- 
ment to  ttie  people  of  the  1 7th  Congressional 
DistrkJt. 

I  join  his  family  and  friends  in  congratulating 
Monsignor  Youtz  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  I  wish  him 
good  fiealth  and  good  fortune  as  he  continues 
his  work  within  the  Diocese  of  Harristxirg  and 
among  the  people  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
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dition  of  drug  traffickers  to  the  United  States 
even  though  it  nneant  putting  his  life  in  danger. 
The  Colombian  drug  cartels  will  stop  at  nottv 
ing  to  retaliate  against  any  government  official 
who  challenges  their  businesses.  Seven  years 
ago,  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  that  time, 
Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla  was  assassinated  arxj 
his  successor  had  to  flee  Colombia  after  serv- 
ing in  the  same  post.  Government  officials  are 
not  the  only  victims.  Hundreds  of  joumalists, 
judges  and  txjsinessmen  have  been  murdered 
by  drug  traffickers. 

I  hope  Low's  courage  in  fighting  the  drug 
traffickers  in  Colombia  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Colombian  Government  officials  and  citizens 
must  make  it  clear  that  drug  trafficking  is  not 
wetoomed  in  their  country.  Colombia  arxJ  tfie 
United  States  can  not  afford  to  lose  anottier 
warrier  in  this  battle. 

Currently,  the  Colombian  assembly  is  rewrit- 
ing their  Constitution.  I  hope  that  they  are  not 
intimidated  by  the  drug  cartels'  latest  show  of 
violence  and  are  atjie  to  stand  firm  in  their  de- 
cision not  to  ban  the  extradition  of  accused 
Colombian  drug  traffickers  to  the  United 
States. 


COLOMBIA  SAYS  GOODBYE  TO  A 
PIONEER  IN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  violence  has 
en.^ed  in  the  streets  of  Colombia  orx;e  again. 
This  time  claiming  the  life  of  Enrique  Low 
Murtra,  who  served  as  Minister  of  Justice 
under  President  Barco.  Low  served  as  Cotom- 
bia's  Minister  of  Justrce  from  1987-1989  when 
he  had  to  resign  due  to  ttie  numerous  death 
threats  he  received. 

Former  Minister  Low  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
war  on  drugs.  He  openly  supported  the  extra- 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDMOND 
GICEWICZ 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr.  Ed- 
mond  Gicewicz,  a  resident  of  the  31st  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  and  a  longtinie 
friend,  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and  urn 
swerving  commitment  to  education  and  com- 
munity service. 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  NY,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  undergraduate  and 
medical  programs.  Dr.  Gk^ewicz  has  served 
our  community  for  many  years  as  an  eminent 
physician  arxJ  active  civil  leader. 

Dr.  Gicewicz  has  returned  much  to  our  corrv 
munity  through  his  role  as  an  educator.  At  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  he  has  served  as  the 
first  medical  director  of  the  University  Sports 
Medicine  Center  and  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  the  school  of  medrcine. 

As  a  physician  committed  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  athletes,  Dr.  Gicewicz  has  devoted 
much  professional  and  personal  time  serving 
local  student,  amateur,  and  professional  ath- 
letic organizations,  including  the  NFL's  Buffalo 
Bills.  In  addition,  Dr.  Gcewicz  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively  on  sports  medicine. 

Dr.  Gicewk:z  has  demonstrated  a  consistent 
dedkatkjn  to  civk:  and  charitable  service.  He 
has  served  as  medical  director  for  numerous 
local  amateur  athletk;  events  irx;luding  ttie  Em- 
pire State  Games  and  has  been  named  as  the 
medical  director  for  the  1993  Worid  University 
Games  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  NY. 

On  May  10  and  11,  1991,  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York  will  honor  Dr. 
Gicewicz  for  his  professional  achievements 
arxJ  servk:e  to  westem  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, today  we  pay  tritiute  to  Dr.  Gicewicz,  a 
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true  community  leader  dedicated  to  education 
and  servk:e. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Gk^wicz,  his  wife 
Connie,  and  their  five  chiWren  on  the  occasion 
of  this  great  honor. 


TAIWAN'S  PRESIDENT  LEE  IS 
REACHING  OUT  TO  THE  MAINLAND 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1991 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Ching-kuo  passed  away  on  Janu- 
ary 1 3,  1  988,  Lee  Teng-hui  succeeded  Chiang 
as  head  of  state.  On  May  20,  1990,  Lee  was 
duly  elected  and  inaugurated  as  the  eighth 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  the  last  3  years,  Lee  has  continued  with 
vigor  the  democratization  process  initiated  by 
PreskJent  Chiang.  Taiwan  is  now  a  model  of 
politrcal  progress  and  multiparty  democracy. 

Among  President  Lee's  many  accompJlish- 
ments  during  the  last  3  years,  none  inspires 
more  adnr>iration  than  the  tx>kl  step  he  took  in 
announcing  an  end  to  six  decades  of  civil  war 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  on  April  30, 
1991.  Even  though  this  declaration  of  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war  with  mainland  China  does 
not  mean  reunification  with  the  mainland  is  in> 
minent.  it  does  represent  Lee's  efforts  in  build- 
ing diplomatic  bridges  to  Vne  mainland  by  eas- 
ing political  tensions  and  reinforcing  mainlarxj 
China's  growing  links  with  Taiwan's  powerful 
economy. 

A  leader  of  vision.  President  Lee  has  always 
dreamed  of  achieving  on  Taiwan  ttie  worid's 
first  enduringly  democratic  soaety  and  he  fer- 
vently hopes  that  this  might  help  lead  to  free- 
dom for  his  compatriots  on  the  mainlarxj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttie  eve  of  President  Lee's 
first  anniversary  in  office,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  in  congratulating  President  Lee  and  in 
hoping  ttiat  one  day  Taiwan  and  ttie  mainland 
will  be  reunited  under  the  principle  of  "free  ec- 
onomics, democracy,  and  free  elections." 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY— MAY  8 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
May  8,  1991,  is  "Tax  Freedom  Day,"  N«hk;h  is 
kxDth  joyous  and  sad  for  American  workers. 
Joyous  because  that  is  the  day  the  average 
American  worker  coukJ  pay  all  his  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes  if  all  of  his  pay  were  de- 
voted to  ttiat  cause  fi^om  January  1.  1991. 
This  is  sad  news  as  well,  because  "Tax  Free- 
dom Day"  is  not  only  3  days  later  than  last 
year,  but  K  has  gotten  steadily  later  since 
these  records  have  been  kept. 

I  represent  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island 
in  New  York.  New  York  has  ttie  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  tied  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  having  the  latest  "Tax  Freedom  Day" 
of  all  the  States  and  D.C.  While  ttie  average 
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American  can  cebbrate  "Tax  Freedom  Day" 
by  May  8,  New  Yorkers  must  wait  until  May  26 
before  all  ttieir  taA  obligations  would  be  paid. 
That  is  146  days  cf  work,  nearly  5  full  months, 
devoted  solely  to  t  ixes. 

I  certainly  real  ze  that  our  Nation  faces 
many  serious  dom  estic  challenges  which  may 
require  large  increases  in  government  spend- 
ing. Education,  w>rker  trainirig,  health  care, 
aid  to  poor  chikjrei  i.  and  otiier  causes  are  vital 
to  ttie  continued  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunatsly,  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governinent  level,  budget  defk:its 
abourxj.  We  are  <>t  a  crossroads  of  deciding 
which  programs  aie  most  worthy  of  additional 
resources  and  ttxj!  e  which  must  be  cut  or  fro- 
zen at  current  leve  s. 

No  doubt  many  jovernment  leaders  will  say 
that  tax  Increases  are  necessary  to  reduce 
government  red  ir^  arxj  adequately  fund  our 
community  priortties.  However,  when  you  con- 
sider tftat  it  takes  li  >nger  every  year  for  the  av- 
erage American  wsrker  to  pay  his  or  her  tax 
bill.  It  strongly  suggests  that  more  revenue  is 
t>elng  paid  while  less  service  Is  delivered. 
Rattier  than  continue  to  soak  middle  class, 
working  families  cf  their  hard-earned  wages 
through  more  taxus,  government  should  be 
looking  first  towaffa  cutting  burdensome  bu- 
reaucracy and  unnecessary  programs. 

Nationwide  polls  show  a  growing  sentiment 
against  tax  irKreaies.  An^rica  Is  a  nation  of 
pragi.iatlsts.  If  a  product  or  service  is  worth- 
while, Americans  \/lll  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  it.  Wtien  Amem  ans  feel  they  are  getting  a 
raw  deal  ttiey  act  o  change  It.  American  tax- 
payers are  no  loiger  willing  to  stand  Idly 
watching  ttieir  taxe  >  rise  unchecked  while  gov- 
ernment services  decline  arxj  bureaucracy 
grows. 

At  ttie  Federal  level,  Congress  needs  to 
enact  compretiensKe  budget  reform  which  Is 
set  forth  in  Repr^entative  Chris  Cox's  bill, 
is  measure.  Congress  and 
be  forced  to  act  more  co- 
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MORE  EQUITA  BLE  fflGHWAY  PLAN 


KESKELTON 


01    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1991 

Mr.  SK ELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Hahold  Volkmer  iind  I  recently  introduced  a 
highway  bill  that  brfigs  equity  back  to  the  Fed- 
erai-akj  highway  system. 
Atong  with  sever^  ottiers,  my  home  State  of 
a  donor  State  in  recent 
more  to  the  highway  trust 


Missouri  has  beer 
years,  contributing 
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fund  than  It  gets  back.  It  is  time  for  this  unfair- 
ness to  end,  and  our  bill  does  just  that. 

Our  highway  bill  requires  higtiway  trust  fund 
money  to  be  spent  on  highways  and  not  used 
to  hide  the  size  of  the  tXKJget  deficit.  It  distrib- 
utes funds  to  States  based  on  the  use  of  their 
roads,  gives  States  the  flexibility  to  use  funds 
where  they  are  needed  most,  and  prioritizes 
irrcreased  funding  for  bridge  repair  and  main- 
tenance. 

Better  roads  and  bridges  will  make  our 
roads  safer,  cut  down  on  traffic  congestion, 
and  provide  jotis  and  economic  growth.  I  en- 
courage all  mennbers  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  to  take  a  look 
at  our  plan. 


HIALEAH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES  SALUTES 
THOSE  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  lEANA  ROS-LEHTMN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
HIaleah  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
Monthly  Dinner  which  honored  those  In  the 
HIaleah  area  who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  chamtjer  dinner  is  held  every  nxinth  to 
welcome  new  members  and  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  businessmen  in  the  HIaleah  area.  This 
month  the  chamtjer  also  paid  tribute  to  those 
in  the  HIaleah  area  who  fought  for  freedom  In 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  chamber  recognized  two 
marines  from  Hialeah  who  just  returned  from 
Kuwait — Cpl.  Guy  Sanchez,  Jr.  and  1st  Sgt. 
Gus  Perze. 

The  chamber  also  recognized  Leopoldo  E. 
RIvero  of  the  Rivero  Funeral  Home  as  Profes- 
sional of  the  Month;  Justo  Betancourt  of  the 
La  Mllagrosa  Residence  as  Businessman  of 
the  Month;  Andres  Fernandez  of  American 
Ammunition  as  Industrialist  of  the  Month; 
Ernesto  Liebster  of  Cellular  One  as  Entre- 
preneur of  the  Month  and  Ivonne  Mendez  as 
Banker  of  the  Month. 

The  Hialeah  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustries is  made  up  of  over  1,000  business- 
men wtio  have  united  to  help  promote  the  HIa- 
leah area.  The  chamber  is  involved  in  numer- 
ous civk:  and  volunteer  activities  which  make 
up  this  important  community's  contribution  to 
the  "thousand  points  of  light"  President  Bush 
lias  often  referred  to. 

I  extend  my  sincere  hope  for  the  chamber's 
continued  success,  and  special  thanks  to  Its 
president,  Vicente  P.  Rodriguez  and  executive 
director.  Herman  Echevarna. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  following  individuals  on  ttie  cham- 
t)er's  1991-93  board  of  directors:  Luis 
Estrada,  Jr.,  vice  president;  Llla  E.  Cruz,  vice 
president;  Rey  Flores,  vk»  preskJent; 
Armando  (Maindy)  Llanes,  vice  president; 
Jorge  RIvero,  vice  presklent;  Manny 
Rodriguez,  secretary;  Jose  Izqulerdo,  Treas- 
urer; Luis  Estrada,  Sr.,  vk»  secretary;  Ortando 
Domlnguez.  vice  treasurer;  Antonio  Femandez 
Conde,  director  intematkjnal  relations;  Jose 
Caraballo,  director;  Dr.  Alberto  Rodriguez,  di- 
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rector;  Pedro  Acosta,  director;  Luis  Miguel 
Diaz,  director;  Hellodoro  Duran,  director; 
Arturo  Suarez.  director;  Daniel  Hernandez,  di- 
rector Victor  Benltez,  director;  Luis  Rojas, 
legal  assessor;  Javier  Vazquez,  legal  asses- 
sor; Carmelo  S.  Batallan,  financial  assessor; 
Sergio  Campo,  banker  assessor  and  ttie  many 
volunteers  who  have  contributed  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  Hialeah  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries. 


NATIONAL  NURSES  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  National  Nurses  Week  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
many  contributions  that  nurses  have  made  to 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  health  care,  and  to 
the  betterment  of  our  society. 

In  the  past,  when  a  health  problem  arose, 
the  traditional  response  was  to  call  for  a  doc- 
tor. However,  today,  in  a  growing  numtjer  of 
situations.  It  makes  sense  to  call  for  a  nurse. 

The  nursing  profession  has  changed  tre- 
mendously over  the  last  two  decades.  The 
growing  numtjer  of  graduate-level  nursing  pro- 
grams, and  the  emergence  of  nurse-practltlon- 
ers  and  other  nurse-speclallsts  with  advanced 
degrees,  have  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of 
servrces  that  nurses  are  prepared  to  provide. 

Nurses  are  certified  as  specialists  In  com- 
munity fiealth,  nurse-midwifery,  neonatal  care, 
Intensive  care,  medical-surgical  nursing,  psy- 
chiatry and  mental  health,  and  geriatric  care. 
Two  key  trends  in  health  care  are  making 
nurses  even  more  important  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care:  The  aging  of  our  national  popu- 
lation, and  a  growing  emphasis  on  lowering 
the  costs  of  health  care.  As  the  number  of 
older  citizens  Increases,  and  as  hospital  stays 
are  stiortened,  the  need  for  home  care  is  likely 
to  Increase  substantially. 

Nurses  are  helping  to  meet  the  changing 
fiealth  care  needs  of  our  society.  With  Increas- 
ingly specialized  health  care  delivery  systems 
In  use,  nurses  have  taken  on  a  key  role  In 
maintaining  ongoing  relationships  with  patients 
and  their  families.  They  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  provide  education  and  counseling  serv- 
ices before  admission  and  following  discharge 
from  the  hospital.  They  monitor  progress  and 
respond  to  problems  beiote  they  become  seri- 
ous. And  they  refer  patients  to  other  health 
care  professionals  as  needed. 

It  has  often  been  lamented  that  modern 
medicine  Is  becoming  too  technologk^l  and 
losing  the  human  touch.  As  a  society,  we  tend 
to  Identify  technotogy  as  the  solution  to  all  our 
health  care  problems.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
too  often  rrxjre  receptive  to  funding  ttie  latest 
Item  In  tjlomedical  equipment  than  sponsoring 
a  nurse  or  setting  up  a  nursing  scholarship 
fund  for  students  entering  the  health  care  field. 
Undoubtedly,  technology  Is  an  essential  part 
of  medicine.  However,  it  is  not  the  "be  all  and 
end  all."  Research  has  shown  that  close 
human  contact  may  be  as  Important  as  some 
of  the  machines  that  save  lives. 
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We  should  all  recognize  the  dedicated  and 
compassionate  manner  in  which  nurses  pro- 
vide their  vital  services  to  those  in  need.  We 
should  also  encourage  others  to  follow  their 
example  and  enter  the  very  not>le  and  reward- 
ing field  of  nursing. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  thanking 
nurses  for  their  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  society,  by  rec- 
ognizing May  6  through  10,  1991,  as  National 
Nurses  Week. 


A  SALiUTE  TO  PATRICK  DOREN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1991 

Mt.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  Patrick  Doren.  An  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Doren's  work  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  community  spirit  that  lives  in 
Brooklyn.  His  actions  have  significantly  con- 
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tributed  to  the  revitalization  of  Bedford 
Stuyvesant. 

Patrick  Doren  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn. In  his  new  position  as  Bedford  Stuyvesant 
development  coordinator  of  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  (NHS),  he  will  play  a  major 
role  in  overseeing  the  renovation  and  rehabili- 
tation of  this  area.  As  a  lifelong  Brooklynlte 
and  an  active  volunteer  within  various  commu- 
nity organizations,  Mr.  Doren  is  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  this  community  and  with  the 
dedicated  resolve  of  tfie  people  to  reclaim  por- 
tions of  this  community  lost  to  neglect  and 
decay. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  lends  nxjney  for  renovation  to 
homeowners  in  New  York  neightwrhoods.  The 
funding  for  NHS  is  derived  from  a  consortium 
of  banks  under  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act.  Although  these  homeowners  would  be  un- 
able to  acquire  loans  from  conventional  lerxl- 
ers,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  by  NHS. 
This  single  action  restores  faith  in  home- 
owners. 

In  addition  to  revitalizing  the  spirit  of  ttie  in- 
dividual homeowner,  these  loans  encourage  a 
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renewed  sense  of  community  involvement  and 
neighborty  corx;ern.  By  providing  toans  for  re- 
habilitation based  on  community  input,  the 
neighfc>orhood  actively  participates  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking. 

However,  tfie  benefits  of  this  magnificent 
program  are  not  limited  to  individual  home- 
owners wtx)  receive  assistance  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  program.  After  seeing  the  incred- 
ible results  of  these  home  improvement  loans 
arxl  hearing  of  the  positive  experience  with  tfie 
people  of  the  community,  conventional  lenders 
will  be  forced  to  reevaluate  tfieir  skepticism  to- 
ward tfie  area  and  the  people.  Tfiese  ren- 
ovated properties  may  encourage  other  lend- 
ers to  retum  to  the  community.  In  this  way,  re- 
hat>ilitation  loans  will  be  made  availat>le  for 
other  local  fiomeowners. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Doren,  we  can 
expect  this  program  to  be  as  successful  as  his 
previous  endeavors.  Mr.  Doren's  work  is  vital 
to  creating  positive  change  in  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  arxj  throughout  Brooklyn.  I  am 
proud  to  salute  Patrick  Doren  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Service. 
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PRAYER 


.  Berkun,  Tree  of  Life 
ittsburgh,  PA,  offered 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  May  8, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  C.  Shelby,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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PRESIDE^  T  PRO  TEMPORE 
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OFFICER.     The 

read  a  communication 

rom  the  President  pro 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  RABBI  ALVIN  K. 
BERKUN 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  Rabbi  Alvin 
K.  Berkun,  who  just  delivered  the  Sen- 
ate's prayer. 

Rabbi  Berkun  is  a  Pennsylvanian.  He 
has  served  as  rabbi  for  the  Tree  of  Life 
Congregation  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  last 
8  years.  He  is  currently  the  Jewish 
chaplain  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  a  U.S. 
Navy  chaplain  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  I  am  pleased  to  note  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  internship  in  my  Washington, 
DC,  office. 

Rabbi  Berkun  is  a  very  distinguished 
rabbi.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  plejisure  to  have  heard  his 
opening  prayer  this  morning.  I  wel- 
come him  to  the  Senate,  thank  him  for 
his  contribution  to  the  body,  and 
thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  the 
national  Jewish  community. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under   the   previous   order,    the 


time  between  12  o'clock  noon  and  12:45 
p.m.  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

ORDER  OF  procedure 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  des- 
ignated as  the  person  to  control  the 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  under  the 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  exciting  time  for  education  in 
America.  Every  newspaper  in  every 
town  has  had  at  least  one  front  page 
article  on  education  in  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  unveiling  of  the  President's 
historic  strategy  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

President  Bush  has  asked  all  Ameri- 
cans to  take  part  in  "the  crusade  that 
counts  most — the  crusade  to  prepare 
our  children  and  ourselves  for  the  ex- 
citing future  that  looms  ahead." 

Last  week  I  was  able  to  spend  some 
time  in  my  State  of  Mississippi,  meet- 
ing with  education  leaders  to  discuss 
this  crusade,  and  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
they  are  ready  to  accept  and  meet  the 
challenge.  I  feel  confident  that  parents, 
teachers,  and  community  leaders  all 
across  the  country  are  also  ready  to 
get  involved  in  this  new  emphasis  on 
education  and  help  implement  the  pro- 
grams in  America  2000. 

In  America  we  believe  that  education 
should  give  every  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  to  his  ambition  and 
achieve  his  goals.  By  doing  a  better  job 
of  educating  children,  we  are  preparing 
them  for  the  future,  empowering  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  ultimately 
empowering  this  country. 

Even  though  our  country  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  days  of  the 
early  settlers,  community  and  family 
involvement  that  marked  successful 
education  in  our  Nation's  infancy  still 
work  today:  these  timeless  truths  are 
reflected  in  America  2000.  This  plan 
will  make  schools  more  accountable, 
align  our  educational  system  for  the 
future,  help  communities  improve 
their  schools,  and  make  learning  a  big- 
ger part  of  our  lives. 

The  plan  is  far-reaching  and  ambi- 
tious, incorporating  the  best  education 
concepts  and  ideas  offered  by  experts 


•  T  lis  "bullet"  symbol  idencifies  scatemenis  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  flcx>r. 
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nationwide.  President  Bush's  leader- 
ship and  his  tenacity  in  developing  this 
plan  truly  establish  this  as  the  edu- 
cation Presidency. 

More  importantly,  this  plan  will 
work,  and  it  will  make  our  education 
system  what  it  ought  to  be — the  best  in 
the  world. 

President  Bush  promised  to  lead  a 
nonpartisan,  populist  crusade  to  trans- 
form America's  schools  by  the  year 
2000.  Republican  and  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors, who  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  education  in  their  States, 
all  across  the  country  have  enthu- 
siastically given  their  support  to  these 
proposals  and  to  these  goals. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Conmiittee  is  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  consider  the  legis- 
lation being  developed  by  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Education,  Lamar 
Alexander,  to  implement  the  Federal 
initiatives  included  in  the  education 
strategy.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see 
bipartisan  cooperation  in  bringing  a 
bill  to  the  floor  in  time  to  influence 
the  appropriations  process  this  year. 

Our  Federal  responsibility  is  to  pro- 
mote a  climate  in  America  for  oppor- 
tunity, inventiveness  and  educational 
excellence.  America  2000  provides  the 
steps  to  reach  these  goals.  I  think  we 
can  make  it  happen.  Our  children  and 
our  country  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  remains  under 
the  order  previously  entered? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  between  now  and  12:45  is 
controlled  by  the  Republican  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields,  would  he  be  able  to 
yield  me  some  time  following  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore.  We  do 
have  a  list  of  speakers  who  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  speaking  during 
this  special  order. 

I  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  commitment  that  we  have  given  to 
them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  speaking 
on  the  floor,  but  I  do  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Hearing  the  Senator 
speaking  on  excellence  in  education,  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  what  he  is 
saying.  I  want  to  get  in  a  few  words  in 
that  connection,  hoping  that  I  might 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  our 
schools  to  urge  our  young  people  to 
stop  using  the  crutch  expression,  "you 
know."  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
dication, if  we  could  do  that  and  see  an 
improvement  throughout  the  country, 
that  we  are  achieving  some  greater  ex- 


cellence in  education  than  we  are  pres- 
ently achieving. 

So,  at  some  point,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Certainly,  we  can  ac- 
commodate that  request;  we  will  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  accommodate  the 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AMERICA  2000 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
few  weeks  have  offered  more  promise 
for  the  cause  of  reform  in  education 
than  we  have  seen  in  decades.  The 
President's  America  2000  Program,  cou- 
pled with  widespread  interest  in  reform 
in  the  Congress,  give  us  an  opportunity 
we  must  not  miss.  I  am  inspired  by  the 
national  goals  the  President  has  set 
and  the  course  he  has  suggested  to 
meet  those  goals. 

These  proposals  are  based  on  a  call 
on  all  to  do  their  part  in  reforming  our 
system  of  education.  It  encourages  stu- 
dents to  achieve,  teachers  to  challenge, 
parents  to  be  involved,  businesses  to  be 
creative,  and  communities  to  support 
the  necessary  changes  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 

The  first  two  goals  of  the  President's 
program  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

First,  creating  better  and  more  ac- 
countable schools  for  our  students 
today;  and 

Second,  creating  a  new  generation  of 
American  schools  for  tomorrow's  stu- 
dents. 

ACCOUNTABILrrV 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
providing  a  focus  on  opportunity  for 
each  individual.  The  ability  to  seize  op- 
portunity is  a  natural  consequence  of 
education.  For  the  United  States  to  be 
competitive  in  the  21st  century,  it  is 
crucial  that  our  students  have  the  op- 
portunities that  are  the  result  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  basics  of  education: 
English,  math,  science,  history,  and  ge- 
ography. 

The  President's  plan  to  create  vol- 
untary national  examinations  to  evalu- 
ate the  proficiency  of  students  at  the 
4th,  8th,  and  12th  grade  levels  is  key  to 
measuring  our  success,  to  providing  ac- 
countability for  today's  students. 

The  proposal  to  provide  $200  million 
in  education  certificates  to  local 
school  districts  to  experiment  in  paren- 
tal choice  is  also  central  to  accom- 
plishing our  overall  goal  of  account- 
ability. American  citizens  choose  their 
spouses,  careers,  hometowns,  chvirches, 
and  community  groups.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  also  be  en- 
abled to  choose  schools  of  their  liking 
for  their  children's  future.  It  fits  with 
the  American  way  and  the  American 
dream. 


CREATivrry 

The  second  major  theme  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
generation  of  American  schools  for  to- 
morrow's students.  The  plan  to  involve 
business  leaders  in  the  creation  of  a  se- 
ries of  research  and  development  teams 
to  help  improve  American  education 
will  draw  on  some  of  our  best  creative 
resources.  Leadership  at  all  levels  will 
be  encouraged,  from  Governors,  busi- 
ness, principals,  teachers,  parents,  and 
community  leaders. 

I  also  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  States  provide  for  alter- 
native means  of  certification  for  pro- 
fessionals who  wish  to  teach  in  our 
schools.  We  have  a  shortage  of  tejwihers 
in  a  wide  range  of  fields.  Providing  a 
means  for  attracting  professionals  in 
many  areas,  technical  and  otherwise, 
would  expose  our  children  to  people 
with  real  world  experience  in  those 
fields. 

Mr.  President,  many  school  districts 
in  Washington  State  have  already  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  providing  a  cre- 
ative approach  to  the  education  of  our 
children  and  youth. 

Washougal  School  District  in  south- 
west Washington  has  begun  a  modified 
year-round  school. 

Bellevue's  school  district  has  a  day 
care  program  and  the  Lake  Washington 
district  has  an  extended  program  for 
after  school  care. 

Advanced  technology  is  being  incor- 
porated into  the  school  programs  of 
Spokane  and  Moses  Lake. 

The  Seattle.  Snohomish,  and  Lake 
Washington  school  districts  have  taken 
up  the  challenge  of  causing  business, 
industry,  and  State  government  to 
work  together  for  more  carefully  fo- 
cused educational  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  through  innova- 
tive approaches  to  education,  combin- 
ing the  efforts  of  parents,  educators, 
business  and  community  leaders  that 
we  will  cause  a  transformation  of  our 
childrens'  lives  and  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts and  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander 
for  his  leadership  in  working  toward 
this  most  worthwhile  goal.  I  look  for- 
ward to  joining  together  with  them  and 
dedicated  Members  of  this  Senate  in 
the  coming  months  to  turn  their  plans 
into  reatlity. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

THE  EDUCATION  INITIATIVE  OF 
PRESIDENT  BUSH— AMERICA  2000 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  this  morning  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  new  education  initia- 
tive, America  2000,  unveiled  last  month 
by  President  Bush.  His  plan  for  reform 
of  education  in  this  country  is  excit- 
ing,  innovative,   and  far-reaching.   As 
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Mr.   President,   this  broad-based   re- 
form strategy  is  bringing  renewed  vi- 
tality to  education  in  this  country.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  colleagues  on  this 
exciting  plan  for  change — America  2000. 
I     commend     our     able     President. 
George  Bush,  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Education.    Dr.    Alexander,    for    their 
plans,  and  we  should  cooperate  with 
them  and  do  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
mote education  in  this  country. 
I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  jrield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  everyone  in 
this  body  agrees  that  the  issues  that 
we  deal  with  day  to  day  are  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children,  our  greatest 
human  resource.  Our  hope  is  that  they 
will  continue  the  careful  stewardship 
of  this  country,  and  that  can  only  be 
realized  if  those  children  are  well  edu- 
cated. 

We  all  agree  that  changes  must  be 
made  in  our  education  system  if  we  are 
to  achieve  that  goal.  The  startling  sta- 
tistics that  come  across  our  desks 
make  change  and  reality  associated 
with  that  all  too  self-evident. 

We  have  spent  33  percent  more  per 
pupil  in  1991  than  we  did  in  1981.  How- 
ever, scholastic  aptitude  test  scores 
have  dropped  steadily  from  a  mean 
score  of  948  in  1970  to  900  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  15  million  new 
jobs  will  have  been  created  between 
1985  and  the  year  2000.  These  require 
solid  skills,  skill  in  mathematics,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  but  only  22  percent  of 
the  workers  entering  the  job  market 
today  appear  to  have  the  necessary 
skills  for  those  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Education  num- 
bers show  that  2.455,000  students  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  1989.  The  bad 
news  is  that  948,000  students  dropped 
out  during  the  same  year. 
The  list  goes  on. 

So  what  do  we  do?  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  offered  us  a  dynamic  and  via- 
ble strategy  and  alternative.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  builds  on  four  related 
themes:  Creating  better  and  more  ac- 
countable schools,  creating  a  new  gen- 
eration of  American  schools,  trans- 
forming America  into  a  Nation  of  Stu- 
dents, and  making  our  communities 
places  where  learning  can  happen. 

The  President's  strategy  includes  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  four 
goals:  The  plan  will  include  establish- 
ing world-class  standards  to  ensure 
competency  in  five  core  subjects — Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science,  history, 
and  geography.  It  will  create  a  system 
of  voluntary   examinations   that   will 


monitor  the  progress  of  learning  in  the 
five  core  subjects  and  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  4th,  8th.  and  12th  grades. 

New  Presidential  academic  awards 
will  challenge  students  to  develop  bet- 
ter minds  in  the  same  way  the  Presi- 
dential fitness  awards  have  urged  stu- 
dents to  build  better  bodies.  Similar 
awards  will  reward  outstanding  teach- 
ers, not  on  tenure  but  on  proficiency. 

States  and  school  districts  will  be  en- 
couraged to  afford  more  flexibility  to 
schools  in  exchange  for  better  results, 
certainly  a  fair  tradeoff.  The  President 
will  make  $40  million  in  new  grants 
available  to  award  school  districts  that 
show  significant  gains  in  student 
achievement  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  it  will  include 
Federal  education  programs  and  funds 
to  encourage  and  support  the  parental 
choice  programs. 

The  most  important  message  here 
however  is  that  this  is  a  national  chal- 
lenge. The  President  has  called  upon 
all  Americans  to  help  create  better  and 
more  accountable  schools.  He  has  en- 
couraged all  elements  of  our  commu- 
nities— families,  businesses,  unions, 
workplaces,  places  of  worship,  neigh- 
borhood organizations,  and  other  vol- 
untary associations — to  work  together 
to  help  the  Nation  achieve  education 
excellence. 

This  is  the  beauty  of  the  strategy  and 
the  message  that  I  enjoin  my  col- 
leagues to  take  back  to  their  constitu- 
ents. It  is  time  to  reaffirm  such  endur- 
ing values  as  personal  responsibility 
and  individual  action. 

Parents  should  encourage  children  to 
study  more,  learn  more,  and  strive  to 
meet  higher  academic  standards,  and 
they  should  take  an  active  role  in 
structuring  an  education  system  that 
meets  the  needs  of  their  children  and 
their  community  and  our  Nation.  The 
interest  is  there.  Thirty  percent  of 
adults  polled  in  a  recent  Department  of 
Education  study  think  public  schools 
were  worse  in  1980  than  in  1985;  69  per- 
cent of  our  adults  would  give  U.S.  pub- 
lic schools  a  grade  of  C  or  D  or  some  an 
F;  an  incredible  92  percent  of  the  adults 
polled  believe  local  school  quality 
would  be  improved  by  more  parental 
involvement  in  what  is  taught  and  the 
way  the  schools  are  run. 

The  businesses  in  our  communities 
should  be  encouraged  to  embrace  our 
President's  strategy.  They  have  a  great 
incentive — preparing  future  genera- 
tions to  be  successful  and  providing  for 
a  competent  work  force.  They  should 
take,  if  you  will,  the  inspiring  message 
and  apply  it  to  preparation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  competent  work  force.  It 
can  be  a  profitable  and  innovative  sys- 
tem to  keep  pace  with  our  inter- 
national competitors  and  the  rapidly 
changring  technological  age  that  we  are 
in. 

Mr.  President,  schools  and  local  dis- 
tricts will  be  given,  in  this  proposal, 
the  flexibility  and  the  incentive  to  be 
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creative.  This  is  the  increment  in  the 
policy  chain  that  I  think  is  most  im- 
portant. The  administrators  cannot 
tailor  their  schools  to  respond  to  input 
of  the  community  if  they  themselves 
do  not  have  the  flexibility.  Teachers 
cannot  teach  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand or  believe  in.  The  President's 
strategry  builds  on  the  intimate  knowrl- 
edge  that  these  two  groups  have  about 
their  students.  What  do  students  face 
in  their  community  upon  graduation? 
What  are  the  strengths  in  our  school 
district?  What  are  the  limitations? 
Where  do  we  need  work?  And  how  can 
we  train  to  serve  better?  In  concert 
with  the  business  community  and  par- 
ents, administrators  and  teachers  can 
fashion  the  system  best  suited  for  their 
students. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept is  simple  yet  it  has  great  poten- 
tial. We  are  all  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  so  we  must  all 
be  active  participants  in  the  process.  I 
encourtige  my  coUetigues  to  do  their 
part  by  encouraging  their  constituents 
to  get  involved  in  this  process. 

I  certainly  commend  our  President 
not  only  for  his  dynamic  education 
strategy  but  for  his  choice  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  implement 
America  2000,  Lamar  Alexander.  Mr. 
Alexander  is  well  respected  among  the 
Nation's  Governors  and  educators  and 
as  a  consequence,  we  look  to  him  with 
the  belief  that  the  expectations  which 
we  want  to  see  coming  out  of  the  edu- 
cational system  can  become  a  reality. 
He  is  a  seasoned  policymaker,  who  will 
have  no  trouble  meeting  the  high  ex- 
pectations we  all  hold  for  him.  We  wish 
him  well  and  look  forward  to  his  suc- 
cess. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER]. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
all  Americans  who  care  about  this 
country's  future  should  applaud  the 
leadership  and  initiative  shown  by 
President  Bush  and  Education  Sec- 
retary Alexander  in  launching  America 
2000.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  making  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  helping  both  the  President  and 
Secretary  turn  their  bold  vision  for 
American  education  into  reality. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  focused  on  assuring  equal  access  to 
educational  opportunity  for  every 
American.  But,  with  this  initiative,  we 
are  now  seeing  a  much  broader  com- 
mitment, a  commitment  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership  and  stimulus  to  im- 
prove not  just  access  but  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans as  well. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  my  optimism 
about  this  initiative  stems  from  my 
own  experience  in  observing  and  sup- 


porting the  education  reform  agenda 
that  has  emerged  over  the  past  several 
years  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
and  increasingly  in  a  number  of  other 
States  around  the  country.  The  experi- 
ence in  Minnesota  shows  that  choice 
should  not  be  a  cause  of  anxiety  or 
fear,  nor  should  it  be  an  issue  that 
splits  along  partisan  lines.  In  fact, 
choice  in  education  in  Minnesota  was 
developed  under  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  continues  to  find  strong  sup- 
port from  one  of  the  most  liberal  State 
legislatures  in  America. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  every  stu- 
dent and  ijarent  now  has  a  right  to 
choose  any  public  school  in  that  State. 
More  than  28,000  Minnesota  students 
are  now  participating  in  a  half  dozen 
different  interdistrict  choice  programs 
that  Minnesota's  public  school  dis- 
tricts offer. 

While  the  number  of  students  in 
these  programs  is  growing,  they  still 
represent  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  Minnesota's  school-eige  ixjpulation. 
However,  as  we  have  seen  in  Minnesota 
the  success  of  its  public  school  choice 
programs  is  measured  only  partly  by 
the  number  of  students  participating. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  doz- 
ens of  school  districts,  in  an  effort  to 
hold  onto  their  students,  have  started 
or  expanded  new  programs  for  students 
who  might  otherwise  have  left  high 
school,  who  might  have  transferred  to 
a  different  district,  or  who  might  have 
taken  courses  at  a  postsecondary  insti- 
tution. Dispelling  the  myth  that  stu- 
dents who  choose  not  to  change  schools 
are  left  behind  at  a  disadvantage  in 
schools  that  have  fewer  resources  and 
more  students,  parents,  and  educators 
who  do  not  care  as  much  about  where 
they  attend. 

Minnesota's  experience  also  helps 
dispel  concerns  that  black,  Hispanic, 
and  other  minority  students  will  not 
benefit  or  may  be  hurt  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  choice.  That  is  not  true  in  prac- 
tice. In  its  first  2  yeara,  minority  par- 
ticipation in  Minnesota  choice  pro- 
grams was  at  or  above  the  percentage 
of  minority  students  in  the  State's 
public  schools.  And  in  a  recent  na- 
tional survey  72  percent  of  nonwhites 
favored  school  choice,  compared  to  60 
percent  of  whites. 

The  President's  plan  should  also  be 
commended  for  incorporating  the  flexi- 
bility for  logical  next  steps  in  edu- 
cational reform  by  expanding  the  num- 
ber of  choices  that  parents  and  stu- 
dents have.  In  what  is  being  called  the 
most  transforming  of  the  four  propos- 
als, the  President  calls  for  a  new  gen- 
eration of  American  schools. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  is  already 
moving  forward  in  this  area.  Legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  creates  new  chartered  or 
outcome-based  public  schools.  This  be- 
gins by  redeHning  what  constitutes  a 
public  school.  Under  Minnesota's  pro- 
posed   chartered    schools    legislation. 


public  schools  would  no  longer  be  de- 
fined strictly  by  ownership  and  loca- 
tion— by  being  owned  and  run  by  the 
resident  public  school  board  that  has 
an  exclusive  franchise  to  own  and  run 
all  public  schools  within  a  limited  geo- 
graphic boundary. 

Instead,  these  new  public  schools 
would  be  defined  by  criteria  that  re- 
flect the  most  fundamental  public  in- 
terests in  education.  Under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  dos  and  don'ts  and 
musts  and  mandates  are  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum — while  still  deferring 
to  the  most  fundamental  tenants  of 
American  public  education.  The 
schools  must  be  nonsectarian  and  must 
meet  health  and  safety  requirements, 
as  well  as  human  rights  and  anti- 
discrimination laws  established  by  the 
State. 

But,  once  up  and  running,  these  new 
public  schools  would  have  flexibility  to 
design  their  programs  to  meet  their  in- 
dividual needs.  In  short,  each  of  these 
schools  would  be  different.  They  would 
be  designed  by  those  who  know  the 
most — teachers — and  those  who  have 
the  greatest  stake — parents,  students, 
and  others  in  the  community.  And, 
they  would  be  held  strictly  accountable 
for  meeting  the  outcomes  set  forth  in  a 
written  multiyear  contract  between 
the  school  and  its  sponsor. 

All  of  these  Minnesota  initiatives — 
establishing  the  right  to  choose 
schools,  expanding  the  number  and 
range  of  choices,  and  placing  much 
more  emphasis  on  outcomes — run  par- 
allel to  the  America  2000  Program  out- 
lined by  President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Alexander. 

I  just  wanted  to  take  the  time  today 
to  share  the  success  of  the  Minnesota 
program  to  help  better  define  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  choice,  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  choices,  for  those 
who  still  do  not  seem  to  understand 
this  concept  called  choice;  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  criticisms  that  America 
2000  cannot  work  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, out  in  the  heartland  of  America, 
people.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  out  there  in  the  heartland,  are 
responding  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
very  types  of  reforms  the  President  is 
advocating.  It  is  time  we  board  the 
train. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  President,  com- 
pliment the  Washington  Post,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  get  educational  reform,  on  its 
latest  contribution  in  an  op-ed  piece  by 
Kathy  Stearns  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8, 1991] 

Fast-Forward  Lkarnino 

(By  Kathryn  Steams) 

The  Roman  Empire  conquered  HolUbrook 
Elementary  In  Houston  last  month.  Third-, 
fourth-    and    fifth-graders    began    wearing 
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to«ras.  making  via  iucts,  reading  from  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar"  tuid  trying  to  cal- 
culate Just  how  fist  they  would  have  to  run 
In  order  to  escape  a  steaming  torrent  of  lava 
like  the  one  that  erupted  from  Mount  Vesu- 
vius one  day  in  th  s  year  79  A.D. 

Pompeii  is  a  long  way  from  the  places 
HoUibrook  kids  k  jow,  places  where  the  erup- 
tions tend  to  b*  political  not  geological, 
places  like  San  Salvador  and  Managua. 
HoUibrook  kids  s  >eak  Spanish,  and  they  get 
a  free  lunch.  They  walk  into  the  classroom 
wearing  invisible  tags  reading:  "at  risk." 
But  at  HoUibrook,  the  risk  may  be  diminish- 
ing. Two  years  aj:o.  fifth-graders  were  read- 
ing two  years  be  low  grade  level;  now  they 
are  reading  at  g-ade  level  and  their  math 
scores  are  a  year  i  ibove. 

HoUibrook  has  Embarked,  with  the  help  of 
Stanford  Univenlty.  on  an  "accelerated 
schools"  program  geared  for  mixed-minority 
urban  kids  lacbing  in  comforts  and  re- 
sources. The  Ideii  is  to  "reverse  the  peda- 
gogy." as  create  •  Henry  Levin  explains  it. 
Remedial  work  Is  discarded  for  an  enrich- 
ment program  that  borrows  from  the  much 
vaunted  "gifted  and  talented"  programs. 
"Slowing  down  tie  kids  isn't  going  to  help.  ' 
explains  Levin. 

And  so  at  HoUibrook  as  at  scores  of  other 
"accelerated"  sclools.  teachers  set  forth  not 
only  the  basics  hat  also  the  embellishments 
by  creating  a  language-rich  environment 
where  learning  is  said  to  take  off.  The  chil- 
dren work  in  snail  mixed-age  grroups  that 
engage  in  interdl  icipllnary  inquiry.  The  par- 
ents are  treated  as  crucial,  the  teachers  as 
underutilized  an  1  the  students  as  if  they 
were  "gifted." 

The  slogan,  suirgests  HoUibrook  principal 
Suzanne  Still.  Is  'Let  my  people  go.  .  .  ."  So 
far.  it  seems  to  b<  t  working. 

HoUibrook  is  a  good  contender  for  the  New 
American  Schoo  s  contest  the  administra- 
tion hopes  to  wtge.  But  how  to  get  one  of 
these  schoolhoua»s  that  have  imposed  some 
pedagogic  order  i  lut  of  chaos?  It's  anecdotal 
evidence  such  as  this  that  both  entices  and 
frustrates  beleaguered  school  board  mem- 
bers, principals,  parents  and  other  would-be 
reformers.  There  Is  no  factory  issue. 

But  while  eveHrone  keeps  insisting  the 
model  doesn't  e]:ist.  there  are  some  speci- 
fications commoi  to  the  Levin  accelerated 
schools  and  oth  !r  initiatives  Secretary  of 
Education  Lamar  Alexander  finds  interest- 
ing enough  to  mention  in  his  education 
strategy. 

One  specification  is  the  common-sensical 
but  often  dlsrega  rded  need  for  wiggle  room- 
In  short,  flexlbiUty.  Teachers  and  students 
must  be  set  freii  to  pursue  knowledge  the 
way  they  find  ii  terestlng.  not  the  way  the 
school  board  or  the  state  flnds  interesting. 
The  mixed-age.  mixed-grade  Roman  Empire 
unit  at  Holllbroo  k  is  typical  of  what  happens 
when  people  are  "let  go." 

The  Coalition  >f  E^ssentlal  Schools,  found- 
ed by  Ted  Slzer  of  Brown  University,  also 
stresses  the  primacy  of  the  classroom.  Two 
of  Sixer's  Imperstives  for  better  schools  are: 
"Give  room  to  t«  ichers  and  students  to  work 
and  learn  in  thdr  own.  appropriate  ways." 
and  "Keep  the  structure  simple  and  flexi- 
ble." At  the  sldest  "essential  school." 
Central  Park  Eist  Secondary  in  East  Har- 
lem, seventh-  through  lOth-graders  con- 
centrate on  twc  "blocks"— humanities  and 
math  and  science. 

When  the  clas^'oom  transforms  Into  a  kind 
of  gymnasium  for  the  mind,  some  interesting 
things  begin  to  liappen.  The  42-minute  class 
period  disappearb.  and  so  does  the  day  that 
ends  at  2  and  tl  le  year  that  stops  after  180 


days.  So  do  pen  and  pencil  tests  and  report 
cards.  "Performance  portfolios."  declama- 
tions, recitations  and  auditions  have  re- 
placed multiple-choice  tests.  It's  not  that 
"driU-and-kiU  work  sheet  mess."  as 
Hollibrook's  principal  puts  it. 

And  once  teachers  and  students  are  "let 
go,"  the  shackles  that  restrained  them  have 
to  be  cut  loose.  This  means  granting  waivers 
from  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
curriculum  mandates  and  other  imposed 
policies  that  prescribe  how  many  minutes 
and  how  many  students  a  teacher  can  teach 
in  a  day.  The  principal  of  Central  Park  East 
has  spent  much  of  the  past  four  years  nego- 
tiating with  Albany.  The  school  couldn't  pre- 
tend to  conform  to  city  and  state  regulations 
and  still  undergo  meaningful  reform,  says 
the  coordinator  of  New  York's  essential 
schools  movement. 

Similarly,  a  surprising  number  of  schools 
across  the  country  in  receipt  of  multi-year 
state  and  corporate  grants  intend  to  use  the 
money  for  just  one  purpose:  to  operate  for 
more  hours  in  the  day  or  more  days  in  the 
year  and  to  pay  their  teachers  accordingly. 
The  legislation  propping  up  Washington 
state's  Schools  for  the  2l8t  Century  program 
is  really  just  a  waiver-granting  mechanism. 

Another  specification  is  to  make  room  for 
parents.  James  Comer,  a  Yale  psychiatrist 
who  Jump-started  New  Haven's  elementarles 
and  whose  developmental  approach  is  fol- 
lowed in  some  Prince  George's  and  District 
schools,  probably  led  the  way  here.  Comer 
schools  employ  "management  teams"  that 
Include  not  just  principals  and  teachers  but 
parents  as  well.  Other  schools  also  demand 
parental  participation  that  goes  far  beyond 
baking  cookies  for  the  PTA.  The  local  par- 
ent-teacher councils  in  Chicago,  shaken  by 
court  challenge,  are  perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic example  of  parent  empowerment. 
Likewise.  Henry  Levin  insists  an  accelerated 
school  cannot  exist  without  willing  and  en- 
gaged parents.  Hollibrook's  principal  sets 
out  old  textbooks  in  the  school's  "parents' 
center"— even  though  Texas  law  requires 
that  they  be  burned— as  a  way  of  inviting 
parents  to  join  their  children's  journey 
through  school. 

From  these  few  specifications  it's  possible 
to  construct  a  composite  of  what  Secretary 
Alexander  calls  a  "break-the-mold"  school. 
Whether  it's  built  on  hollow  trends  or  higher 
truths  can't  yet  be  determined.  But  many  of 
the  schools  daring  enough  to  experiment  are 
having  noted  successes.  For  the  people  who 
seek  Innovation,  the  building  blocks  aren't 
impossible  to  get  a  hold  of.  What's  missing  is 
the  instruction  manual.  And  that  has  to  be 
written  by  each  community,  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  just  con- 
clude, Mr.  President,  by  saying  this 
community  in  which  we  all  work  prob- 
ably has  the  most  prospects  for  real 
choice  and  real  refonn  in  education  of 
any  community  in  America,  any  com- 
munity in  the  country.  It  is  ideally 
suited  for  innovation,  it  is  ideally  suit- 
ed for  opportunity,  and  it  is  ideally 
suited  for  challenge,  I  suspect  more  so 
than  any  other  capital  in  the  world. 
The  ability  to  focus  on  change  by  fo- 
cusing on  family,  personal,  and  profes- 
sional choice  ought  to  be  seized  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  week- 
end on  May  3  and  4,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  as  host  for  the 
Eighth  Annual  Policy  Conference  of 
the  Southern  Republican  Exchange. 
This  wsLS  a  meeting  that  was  held  in 
my  State  of  Mississippi  in  Jackson. 
During  the  conference,  we  had  several 
speakers  including  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Lamar  Alexander  and  oth- 
ers; Governors  Carroll  Campbell  of 
South  Carolina  and  Buddy  Roemer  of 
Lousisiana  spoke;  Senator  Trent  Lott 
was  on  the  program. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  in  my  view,  was 
given  by  Buddy  Roemer.  Lamar  Alex- 
ander made  a  great  speech,  but  I 
thought  it  was  appropriate  to  bring  the 
remarks  made  by  Governor  Roemer  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
they  give  a  perspective  from  the  State 
government  official  that  has  respon- 
sibility in  his  State  for  administering 
education  programs,  and  trying  to  im- 
prove and  upgrade  reform  the  edu- 
cation system  to  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  that  we  have  in  every 
State  to  improve  competitiveness  and 
excellence  in  our  schools. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  copy  of  the  excerpts 
that  I  have  here  from  a  speech  to  the 
Southern  Republican  Exchnage  of  the 
Honorable  Buddy  Roemer,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  from  a  Speech,  by  Gov.  Buddy 
Roemer,  to  the  Southern  Republican  Ex- 
change. Jackson,  MS.  May  4. 1991 
The  issue  for  the  Republican  Party  for  this 
century  ought  to  be  education.  Now,  I  will  be 
blunt,  as  is  my  reputation.   I'll   try  to  be 
kind,  but  I  will  be  blunt. 

Now  our  armies  are  important  and  there 
are  times  of  war  when  our  armies  are  essen- 
tial. But  it's  not  our  armies  that  make  us 
great.  The  world  has  grown  awfully  small. 
When  my  granddaddy  went  to  school,  the 
competition  was  in  the  classroom.  When  my 
mother  went  to  school,  the  competition  was 
somewhere  in  the  parish  or  in  the  town  or  in 
the  state.  When  I  went  to  school,  the  com- 
petition was  somewhere  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York.  My  youngest  son  is  ten; 
he  goes  to  the  public  schools — fifth  grade. 
And  when  Dakota  goes  to  school  the  com- 
petition is  somewhere  between  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  and  Tokyo.  The  world  has  grown 
smaller. 

As  we  crowd  into  a  smaller  world,  we  have 
to  grow  larger  personally.  We  have  to  be 
more  tolerant,  more  understanding;  and  that 
requires  education. 

As  competition  increases,  our  workers 
have  to  become  more  skilled.  We  can't  mus- 
cle our  way  into  the  twenty-first  century— it 
won't  happen.  There  will  always  be  a  Singa- 
pore— someplace  where  they'll  make  It  for 
S.40  an  hour.  We  can't  be  the  cheapest.  We 
can't  be  the  toughest.  We  can't  be  the 
strongest.  We  don't  want  to  be.  We  don't 
want  to  pay  our  workers  S.40  an  hour.  We 
don't  want  our  kids  to  be  digging  ditches. 
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Therefore,  we  have  to  be  the  smartest,  the 
best  trained.  Education  is  the  key  to  Amer- 
ica. 

A  professor  at  Princeton  said  not  long-  ago, 
when  the  Russians  surrendered  in  the  Cold 
War.  "After  45  years'  struggle,  the  Cold  War 
is  over.  Japan  won." 

How  did  they  win?  Was  it  their  army?  They 
don't  have  one.  Was  it  their  television  pro- 
grams? Was  it  their  oil  and  gas  reserves? 
They  don't  have  any. 

They  won  in  the  first  grade  classroom. 
They  won  by  lifting  their  children.  They  won 
by  making  the  space  between  their  ears  fer- 
tile and  open  and  focused. 

The  battle  of  the  twenty-first  century  will 
be  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Don't  fool  yourself.  It  will  be  a  bat- 
tle for  about  what  this  country  is  about— the 
ability  to  make  choices.  That's  what's  al- 
ways been  good  about  America:  we  have  op- 
tions. 

A  guy  once  told  me — you've  heard  it  be- 
fore— he  was  from  Alaska,  and  he  said.  "Re- 
member Buddy,  the  scenery  only  changes  for 
the  lead  dog." 

Now  America  ought  to  be  about  the  lead 
dog.  That's  who  we  are.  And  it's  threatened. 
Look  at  the  numbers — the  top  ten  banks  on 
Earth  are  all  in  Tokyo.  Look  at  the  numbers 
on  trade.  Look  at  the  numbers  on  quality  of 
products.  Look  at  the  numbers  and  then 
check  your  heart. 

We're  in  a  battle,  and  it  is  a  good  kind  of 
battle;  they're  good  competitors.  I  admire 
them  greatly.  It's  the  right  kind  of  battle. 

It's  the  one  we  ought  to  win.  But  we're  not 
winning  it  now  and  we're  no  closer  today 
than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  in  my  opinion. 
It's  time  for  some  innovative  approaches. 
We're  trying  them  in  our  little  state.  And 
I'm  so  proud  of  President  Bush  and  Lamar 
Alexander  and  others  who  are  beginning  to 
try  them  at  the  Washington  scene.  I  set  this 
up  for  the  premise  that  unless  we  win  this 
battle,  my  oldest  son.  who  is  a  Junior  at  Har- 
vard, will  be  living  in  Osaka.  Because  that's 
were  the  future  is. 

I  don't  want  it  to  happen.  We've  got  to  win 
the  battle  for  our  children. 

Now  we  can  do  it  and  it  ought  to  be  our 
issue  in  this  room  to  ask  every  American  to 
Join  us.  We're  going  to  have  to  do  some 
things  differently: 

Number  1:  We're  going  to  have  to  stop  say- 
ing yes  to  the  education  establishment.  Now 
let  me  tell  you,  I  went  to  public  schools  In 
Bossier  City.  Louisiana.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  when  I  was  16.  I  went  to  Harvard, 
the  youngest  kid  in  my  class,  studied  eco- 
nomics. Stayed  at  Harvard  and  got  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  economics  and  finance  from 
the  Business  School.  I  have  a  little  bit  of 
education,  but  I'm  not  near  as  smart  now  as 
I  was  then. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  education  is 
a  lot  of  things:  but  the  truth  is  that  our  edu- 
cators, as  good  as  they  are,  cannot  be  left 
with  a  monopoly  in  education.  They  must 
have  a  place.  We  must  respect  them. 

Understand  the  picture  I'm  drawing?  There 
must  be  a  dialogue  of  respect.  They  are  valu- 
able people  and  their  contributions  are  enor- 
mous. But  we  cannot  leave  education  at  the 
educators.  We  cannot.  Parents  have  to  be  in- 
volved. We,  as  a  party,  must  show  Americans 
that  there  are  some  choices. 

Now  in  Louisiana,  we  try  to  put  some  meat 
on  those  bones.  You've  heard  about  Pat  Tay- 
lor and  what  he's  done  In  higher  education. 
You've  heard  that  a  youngster,  black,  white, 
male,  female,  bom  on  a  farm  somewhere  in 
Louisiana  with  a  lot  of  ability  and  a  lot  of 
courage  but  with  no  money  can  go  to  college. 


can  receive  a  degree— paid  for  by  the  citizens 
because  we  all  know  it's  an  investment  in 
our  future. 

That's  an  innovative  idea.  It's  one  that 
will  sweep  this  country.  There  are  others. 
Teacher  evaluation  is  one.  I'm  battling  with 
the  teacher  unions  in  my  state  every  day — 
I'm  the  no-goodest.  lousiest  ...  All  we've 
done  in  Louisiana  is  give  our  teachers  three 
consecutive  years'  pay  raises— from  20  to  30 
per  cent.  Spent  half  a  billion  dollars  of  extra 
tax  money  to  pay  our  teachers.  I  love  them. 
They  are  the  key  to  our  education  system. 
But  we  ask  in  return  that  we  find  out  who 
can  teach.  Is  that  a  radical  idea? 
Everybody's  talking  about  the  revolution  in 
Louisiana.  I  don't  consider  that  a  revolution. 

And  we  test  our  teachers  in  some  unique 
ways,  ways  that  you  ought  to  Imow  about. 
Subject  matter— a  math  teacher  ought  to 
know  math.  Radical  stuff,  now  we  are  push- 
ing it. 

Number  2:  We  find  out  how  they  value  chil- 
dren. Should  a  teacher  respect  a  child?  Yes. 
We  test  that.  We  test  and  evaluate  the  way 
a  teacher  tells  a  child  "no."  We  test  and 
evaluate  the  way  a  teacher  tells  a  child  who 
gave  the  wrong  answer.  "You're  wrong,  but  I 
love  you  anyway.  There's  a  better  answer." 
What  a  powerful  test  that  is.  We're  finding 
that  26.  27.  28  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  su- 
perior. They  could  teach  anywhere  on  Earth. 
And  we're  giving  them  a  10  per  cent  pay  raise 
again  this  year.  We  found  that  an  additional 
60  to  63  per  cent  of  our  teachers  met  our  high 
standards.  We  gave  a  failure  rate  in  the  first 
year  of  somewhere  between  8  and  9%  per 
cent.  Doesn't  sound  like  much.  Statistically 
it's  valid,  within  one  standard  deviation  of  a 
physics  test.  But  that  means  that  almost  10 
per  cent  of  our  students  are  being  taught  by 
teachers  who  can't  teach.  We  will  spend  the 
next  year  remediating  our  teachers,  working 
with  them  to  see  If  they  have  the  skills  to 
teach.  Then  we'll  test  them  again.  And.  if 
they  fail  the  second  time,  they  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  our  children. 

Now.  Number  3:  We've  done  teacher  pay- 
classroom  sizes.  We  believe  in  the  grades  K 
through  3,  there  should  be  no  more  than  14 
students  per  teacher.  When  I  took  office 
three  years  ago,  it  was  29  to  1,  today  it  is  20 
to  1  and  we're  headed  to  14.  TTiat's  three  ta- 
bles here.  Two  and  a  half  exactly.  Can  you 
imagine  the  power  of  a  competent  first  grade 
teacher,  well  trained,  walking  into  a  class 
with  only  14  students? 

The  fourth  thing  we  are  doing  Is  grading 
our  schools.  Beginning  last  fall  and  extend- 
ing for  the  next  two  years  until  we  complete 
the  cycle,  we  will  grade  every  school  in  Lou- 
isiana and  publicly  release  the  scores,  ABCD 
and  F.  So  that  the  parents  will  know  and  can 
Interact  with  their  schools  to  change  the 
scores.  They'll  know  the  grade  and  why  they 
received  the  grade. 

Finally,  we  will  ask  the  legislature  to  ap- 
prove choice  for  our  parents.  The  power  of 
choice  is  not  to  be  Ignored.  When  the  G.I.s 
came  home  from  World  War  II— I'm  not  that 
old,  my  daddy  told  me— they  had  the  G.I. 
Bill.  America  said,  "Thanks  for  defending 
America.  And  in  return,  we're  going  to  let 
you  go  to  college." 

That  bill  was  not  restricted  to  a  particular 
school  or  to  public  school.  You  could  go  to 
Notre  Dame  or  to  LSU.  I  mean,  if  you  want- 
ed to  make  a  real  bad  choice,  you  don't  have 
to  go  to  LSU,  but  we  let  you  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  paid  for  men  and 
women  on  the  G.I.  Bill  to  go  to  private  col- 
leges, if  that's  what  they  wanted  to  do,  if 
that  met  their  college  needs.  Did  it  threaten 


public  education  in  America?  Did  LSU  close 
down?  Did  Michigan  State  disappear?  No, 
they  got  better.  They  competed,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  71  per  cent  of  all  G.I.s  went  to 
state-run  schools.  Public  schools  as  a  matter 
of  choice.  We're  not  ready  yet  for  choice  in 
Louisiana.  We  don't  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  the  parents,  but  we're  close  and  we're 
going  all  the  way. 

Here's  the  way  we  do  it.  We'll  begin  with 
the  F  and  D  students  and  work  up.  We  find 
that  an  A  student  will  make  an  A  no  matter 
where  you  send  her  or  him.  But  an  F  and  D 
student  might  be  helped  by  a  change  of 
venue,  a  change  of  scenery.  An  F  student 
might  be  helped  If  he  or  she  is  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  single  parent,  a  mother,  and  in 
our  state  now  we're  requiring  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  be  Job-trained  and  take  a  Job— that's 
called  welfare  reform.  The  son  or  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  single  parent  might  be  best 
helped  if  Mamma  works  at  a  plant  and  she 
has  the  optional  choice  of  taking  her  chil- 
dren to  a  school  close  to  the  plant.  She's  a 
single  parent  and  If  something  happens  to 
John  or  to  Buddy  or  to  Mary  or  to  Lawanda 
or  to  Cassandra,  she  could  leave  the  work- 
place, go  to  the  school  next  door  and  then  go 
back  to  work. 

That's  what  choice  is  all  about.  Choices 
about  putting  education  into  our  lives  and 
quit  acting  as  if  it's  something  artificial  or 
to  be  left  to  teachers. 

There's  a  lot  we  can  do  in  education  and 
my  time  is  out.  I  can't  touch  on  them  all. 

But,  I  came  today  to  say  I  was  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  Party.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  to  build  It.  I  think  our  Issues  in 
the  next  campaign  ought  to  be  law  and 
order.  It  ought  to  be  safe  to  walk  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  I  know  that's  another 
revolutionary  thought.  It  ought  to  be  put- 
ting our  children  first;  we  ought  to  win  this 
battle  in  education.  It  ought  to  be  about 
competitiveness.  Does  America  really  want 
to  compete?  I  think  it  does.  And,  it  ought  to 
be  finally  about  inclusion.  We  need  more 
people. 

One  story  and  I'll  leave  you  alone.  I  went 
to  the  Harvard  Business  School.  I've  been 
trying  to  get  over  that  for  25  years.  I  learned 
two  things.  I  learned  only  two  things  there, 
but  they  were  valuable.  One  was  to  buy  low, 
sell  high.  I  haven't  gotten  it  right  yet,  but  I 
know  it's  there.  The  other  I  learned  from  a 
businessman  who  came  to  the  Business 
School;  he  was  the  richest  guy  in  America. 

Of  course,  we  all  wanted  to  be  the  richest 
in  America  so  we  Invited  him  to  see  what  the 
answer  was.  He  came  and  talked  about  40 
minutes. 

He  didn't  give  the  answer,  so  one  of  my 
classmates  said,  "What's  the  answer?  How'd 
you  get  to  be  the  richest?  How'd  you  get  to 
be  so  successful?" 

He  said,  "Easy— two  words.  Right  deci- 
sions." 

My  classmate  raised  his  hand  and  said, 
"How  do  you  make  all  these  right  deci- 
sions?" 

He  said,  "Easy— one  word.  Experience." 

So  my  classmate  raised  his  hand  again  and 
said,  "Well,  how'd  you  get  all  this  experi- 
ence?" 

He  said,  "It's  easy— two  words.  Wrong  deci- 
sions." 

It's  a  great  country.  We've  made  some 
wrong  decisions.  But  my  guess  is  we'll  use 
our  experience  to  lift  our  children.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  speakers  who 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  speaking 
before  12:45,  but  none  are  on  the  floor. 
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EXPRESSION  "YOU 
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A  few  years  ago,  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  called  attention  to  the  gallop- 
ing overuse  in  American  speech  of  the 
inane  phrase,  "you  know." 

At  that  time,  a  few  commentators 
wondered  why  a  United  States  Senator 
would  be  concerned  enough  about  a 
seemingly  innocuous  phrase  to  bring 
the  subject  up  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  and  as  I  repeat 
now,  I  am  concerned  about  our  culture. 
Among  other  elements,  our  culture  is 
defined  by  the  quality  of  our  language 
and  the  caliber  of  education  in  self-ex- 
pression and  communication  being  pro- 
vided to  children  in  our  country. 

Interestingly,  I  have  discovered  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  about  the 
abuse  of  the  phrase  "you  know." 

In  his  best-selling  book  "Strictly 
Speaking,"  former  NBC  newsman,  com- 
mentator, and  language  analyst,  Edwin 
Newman  has  said:  "The  prevalence  of 
Y'know  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
and  depressing  developments  of  our 
time,  disfiguring  conversation  wher- 
ever you  go." 

Newman  goes  on  to  recount  that  in 
Britain,  a  "National  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Y'know,  Y'know, 
Y'know  in  the  Diction  of  Broadcasters" 
was  organized  in  1969.  This  group  then 
compiled  a  list  of  the  "you  know"  of- 
fenders in  British  broadcasting,  inter- 
viewed the  most  egregious  "you- 
knowers,"  and  presented  them  the  evi- 
dence over  the  interviewees'  objec- 
tions. 

You  guessed  it!  Newman  reported 
that  nothing  changed. 

In  his  book,  "Dictionary  of  Problem 
Words  and  Expressions,"  educator  and 
grammarian,  Harry  Shaw  states,  "(You 
know)  usually  appears  in  conversation 
with  no  more  meaning  or  purpose  than 
'uh'  or  any  other  pause  that  is  merely 
a  time-waster." 

I  think  there  can  be  an  art  in  the  use 
of  a  pause.  And  I  find  nothing  wrong 
with  a  pause.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
filled  in  with  "you  know." 

Alciblades  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speakers  of  his  time.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  prince 
of  orators,  Demosthenes,  that 
Alcibiades  often  hesitated  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech,  not  hitting  upon  the  word 
he  wanted,  and  stopped  until  it  oc- 
curred to  him. 

Alcibiades  is  not  exactly  a  paragon  of 
good  living.  He  was  not  a  model  of  good 
morals.  But  I  think  we  can  take  it  on 
Plutarch's  word  that  he  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker;  a  fine  looking  young 
man,  very  influential,  exceedingly  in- 
telligent. 

So,  Alcibiades  would  pause  until  the 
right  word  came  to  him.  Then  why  do 
we  not  do  that  as  well,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  fill  in  the  gaps  with  the 
senseless,  meaningless,  inane,  empty 
expression  "you  know?" 

Across  every  level  of  education  and 
class  in  this  society — indeed,  inter- 
nationally   wherever    English    is    spo- 


ken— the  prevalence  of  "you  know" 
and  its  variants  is  a  symptom  of  the 
widespread  neglect  of  grammar,  preci- 
sion, clarity,  and  variety  with  which 
too  many  people  are  taught  to  master 
the  English  language. 

Taken  at  a  superficial  level,  "you 
know" — thrown  again  and  again  and 
again  into  a  person's  conversation — is 
an  irritant. 

But  taken  more  analytically,  "you 
know"  betrays  a  mind  whose  thoughts 
are  often  so  disorganized  as  to  be  unut- 
terable— a  mind  in  neutral  gear  coupled 
to  a  tongrue  stuck  in  overdrive. 

A  disillusioning  experience  is  to 
watch  a  television  interview,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  highly  touted  expert  or 
a  noted  personality  is  featured,  only  to 
hear  that  individual  punctuate  his 
inarticulation,  again  and  again,  with  a 
string  of  "you  know,  you  know,  you 
know,  you  know." 

This  inclination  toward  "you  know" 
is  a  habit.  That  is  what  it  becomes,  a 
habit — a  habit  that  sometimes  results 
from  a  stunted  vocabulary;  not  always. 
Increasingly  in  our  society,  as  reading 
is  neglected  in  favor  of  viewing  tele- 
vision or  listening  to  raucous  music, 
young  people  are  not  learning  the 
words  that  they  need  to  know  in  order 
to  share  their  thoughts  with  others. 
Growing  into  adulthood,  too  many  of 
our  youth  find  themselves  crippled  by 
an  infantile  vocabulary  insufficient  to 
match  the  mature  experiences,  com- 
plex procedures,  adult  emotions,  and 
expanding  information  that  confront 
them. 

Perhaps  I  shall  remain  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  But  as  Americans, 
we  do  comprise  the  largest  single  con- 
centration of  people  in  the  world  for 
whom  English  is  the  primary  language. 
At  the  same  time,  English  is  the 
world's  most  popular  language,  spoken 
by  more  people  as  their  first  or  second 
language  than  any  other  on  Earth.  As 
native  English  speakers,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  our  tongue  as 
a  vigorous,  vivid,  exact  tool  of  commu- 
nication. 

But,  as  I  have  implied,  and  stated  ex- 
plicitly earlier,  contrary  to  that  hope 
is  the  spread  of  "you  know,"  and  the 
spread  of  it  internationally. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  English  flu- 
ency that  one  can  hear  at  many  places 
in  the  world  where  American  or  British 
media  interview  nonnative  English 
speakers  on  the  streets  of  major  world 
cities — Moscow,  Paris,  Berlin,  New 
Delhi,  Copenhagen,  and  so  on.  But 
again  and  again,  one  can  pick  up  that 
irritating  "you  know"  thrown  in  even 
by  otherwise  brilliantly  fluent  English 
speakers  in  foreign  countries. 

Not  surprisingly,  during  recent  tele- 
vised interviews  of  Kuwaiti  natives  in 
their  Iraqi-devastated  homeland,  Eng- 
lish-speaking doctors,  engineers,  and 
local  officials,  not  to  mention  semillit- 
erate  Kuwaitis,  were  heard  seasoning 
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their  sentences  with 
"you  know"  irritant. 

This  is  not  a  concern  which  can  or 
ought  to  be  legislated,  of  course.  My 
hope  and  purpose  are  that  people  who 
speak  and  love  the  English  language, 
and  above  all  those  who  teach  the  Eng- 
lish langxiage  in  the  schools— and  do 
not  forget  that  we  parents  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage in  our  homes,  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren — will  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  unconscious  pollution 
that  "you  know"  and  its  variants  are 
producing  in  civilized  conversation  and 
public  discourse.  If  enough  Americans, 
British,  Canadians,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders,  Jamaicans,  Senators, 
teachers,  TV  commentators  and  an- 
chormen, and  other  English-speaking 
peoples  become  concerned  about  this 
problem,  perhaps  then  the  pesky,  pes- 
tiferous "you  know"  will  be  banished 
forever  from  serious  speech  around  the 
world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  comment  briefly  on  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
They  were  very  adroit  and  very  under- 
standable. It  is  something  the  Senator 
cares  a  great  deal  about  and  not  only 
talks  of  it  but  lives  it,  because  I  asked 
him  once  what  he  had  done  during  a  re- 
cess period,  and  he  said,  "I  finished 
'Plutarch's  Lives'  and  the  dictionary." 
And  I  had  been  off  dallying  about.  I 
waa  guilt  ridden. 

So  I  learned  much  from  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  But  what  I  learned 
is  his  love  of  literature  and  art  and  the 
language,  the  mother  tongue,  and  he 
speaks  it  beautifully  and  with  great 
care  and  attention.  We  should  heed  his 
words. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  would  only  add  that  I,  too,  enjoyed 
the  comments  of  our  President  pro 
tempore.  His  distinguished  discussion 
and  discourse  on  the  English  language 
is  most  informative  and  he  leads,  in 
that  pack  of  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals, journalists  like  Edwin  Newman 
and  William  Safire,  who  are  trying  to 
rescue  the  English  language  from  the 
depths  to  which  it  falls. 

I  was  once  advised  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  that  the  great- 
est barriers  between  our  two  countries 
was  our  common  language.  With  lead- 
ership such  as  we  heard  today,  perhaps 
we  will  be  able  to  use  the  language  as 
a  means  of  communication  rather  than 
as  a  blunt  weapon. 

I  think  it  is  very  helpful  for  all  of  us 
to  heed  the  admonitions  offered  by  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore. 
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PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOND.  I  was  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  hear  the  President  last  month 
speak  of  his  vision  for  America  2000. 
The  proposal  on  education  contained  a 
number  of  excellent  ideas  to  revamp 
the  educational  system  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  highlight  just  one  particu- 
lar area  that  the  President  noted  in  his 
speech  because  it  is  something  that  is 
very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

During  his  speech,  the  President  in- 
troduced Michelle  Moore,  a  single  par- 
ent from  St.  Louis  who  participated  in 
Missouri's  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram. She  said  she  wants  to  be  sure  her 
16-month-old  son  Austin  enters  school 
ready  to  learp. 

The  President,  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors and  we  in  Congress  have  focused 
increased  attention  on  the  first  few 
years  of  life,  before  school  even  starts, 
as  crucial  in  the  development  of  a 
child's  language  skills,  social  skills, 
and  personality. 

We  also  know  that  parental  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  their  children 
is  key  to  long-term  gains  for  young- 
sters. Parents  are  their  children's  first 
and  most  influential  teachers.  What 
parents  do  to  help  their  children  learn 
is  more  Important  to  academic  success 
than  how  well  off  the  family  Is,  where 
it  lives,  or  what  other  advantages  that 
family  may  have  or  even  disadvan- 
tages. 

With  a  limited  Federal  Investment, 
we  can  help  parents  get  their  children's 
lives  started  in  the  right  direction  by 
exporting  to  other  States  the  success 
of  Missouri's  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram. 

I  note  what  I  read  today  that  the 
Iowa  Legislature  just  passed  legisla- 
tion to  adopt  a  similar  program.  The 
Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is  an  all- 
in-one  early  intervention,  parent  edu- 
cation, and  early  childhood  education 
program  which  addresses  a  variety  of 
needs  for  young  families. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  curriculum 
starts  early  in  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  later  learning,  language  and 
intellectual  development,  curiosity  and 
social  skills.  In  addition,  health 
screening  is  provided  for  participating 
preschool  children  to  detect  potential 
impairments  early  on. 

An  independent  evaluation  of  the 
program  in  Missouri  showed  that  chil- 
dren whose  parents  participated  in  the 
program  consistently  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  all  measurable  stand- 
ards of  intellectual  achievement,  audi- 
tory comprehension,  verbal  ability,  and 
language  ability  than  their  peers  who 
did  not  participate. 

Parents  participating  in  Parents  as 
Teachers  were  shown  in  the  same  study 
to  be  no  more  knowledgeable  about 
child-rearing  practices  and  child  devel- 
opment than  comparison  parents.  Par- 
ents as  Teachers'  staff  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  my  State  in  identifying  and 
intervening  at-risk  situations  and  en- 


couraging families  to  seek  medical  as- 
sistance or  other  specialized  services. 
Many  children  receive  no  health 
screening  between  birth  and  the  time 
they  enter  school,  but  through  the 
early  intervention  and  Parents  as 
Teachers  improved  or  corrected  condi- 
tions often  benefit  the  child  before  he 
reaches  school. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  legislation 
is  a  great  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  President  and 
the  Governors  to  meet  the  first  of  the 
very  important  educational  goals,  and 
that  is  that  all  children  enter  school 
ready  to  learn. 

Briefly,  our  legislation  would  set  up 
a  S20  million  competitive  grant  pro- 
gram for  States  who  wish  to  begin  or 
expand  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
similar  to  the  Missouri  mode.  We  be- 
lieve by  providing  seed  money  for  each 
of  5  years  to  expand  proven  effective 
programs  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  envision  down  the  road  the  States 
would  be  able  to  muster  the  political 
support  they  need  for  this  great  pro- 
gram, to  sustain  it  by  themselves  and 
provide  for  a  diminishing  Federal  share 
because  the  benefits  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  ongoing  success  of  the 
program.  The  program  started  before  I 
even  became  Governor  of  Missouri  in 
1973  on  a  limited  basis  as  a  Federal 
pilot  project.  But  when  our  child  Sam- 
uel was  bom,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
second  term,  my  wife  and  I  utilized  the 
Information  of  the  program  and  found 
out  how  effective  it  was  for  us  and  for 
our  son.  I  commended  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  for  4  straight  years  of 
passed  legislation,  and  finally  on  the 
last  hour  of  the  last  night  of  the  last 
legislative  session  it  was  passed,  signed 
into  law,  and  over  50,000  Missouri  stu- 
dents and  families  have  participated  in 
it. 

I  want  to  see  every  family  in  Amer- 
ica have  the  same  opportunity,  and  I 
will  at  the  appropriate  time  offer  the 
measure  as  an  amendment,  if  it  is  not 
otherwise  before  the  body,  because  I 
believe  we  can  assist  parents  to  maxi- 
mize the  intellectual  and  social  devel- 
opment of  their  children. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
have  already  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  invite  other  colleagues  to  do 
so  as  well. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  15  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.    SIMPSON 
Senator  from 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The 


Senat  or 


I  now  yield  to   the 
California. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
from  California. 
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Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  Education  Alexander  for 
their  efforts  t<i  set  a  new  course  for 
education  in  Arierica's  schools. 

This  new  appi  oach,  America  2000,  is  a 
comprehensive  master  plan  mobilizing 
all  segments  of  society  to  constitute 
America  as  thd  world's  leader  in  edu- 
cation. 

However,  the  success  or  linchpin  of 
America  2000  is  predicated  on  a  serious 
national  comriitment  to  education. 
Schools  are  n<it  the  only  ones  being 
asked  to  roll  ui  i  their  sleeves  and  get  to 
work.  Each  community,  its  elected  of- 
ficials, industry,  business,  and  of 
course,  the  parents  must  engage  in  this 
process  and  mi  ike  education  their  top 
priority  so  tha ;  our  children  are  in  the 
best  environment  possible  to  foster 
educational  ex(ellence. 

The  most  important  participant  in 
this  strategy  Is  the  family.  Students, 
be  they  young  or  old,  need  support  in 
their  endeavo-s.  Their  parents  and 
guardians  are  i  he  most  important  peo- 
ple in  their  1  ves — they  are  the  role 
models  whose  examples  and  teachings 
lend  so  much  to  a  child's  development. 
If  children  see  that  education  is  impor- 
tant to  their  larents,  then  it  becomes 
an  important  goal  for  them.  Parents 
need  to  in  vol  vis  themselves  in  the  day- 
to-day  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  their  children.  It  is  up  to  them  to 
see  that  home  vork  is  done  and  that  a 
young  child's  curiosity  and  yearning 
for  the  yet-unl  nown  is  not  shunned. 

One  of  the  riost  critical  ingredients 
to  education's  success  is  communica- 
tion between  larents  and  the  teachers. 
That  is  why  schools  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develdp  and  maximize  strong 
parental  involirement  programs  at  all 
grade  levels.  I  nless  parents  are  aware 
and  care,  the  education  strategy  will 
not  work. 

I  am  please(|  to  see  the  administra- 
tion proposal  places  a  special  emphasis 
on  skills  for  fiye  core  subjects;  English, 
mathematics,  pcience,  history,  and  ge- 
ography. The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
go  back  to  the  basics,  and  demand  that 
graduation  from  an  American  school 
carries  with  It  a  guarantee  of  pro- 
ficiency and  knowledge.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a  nal  ional  curriculum  is  war- 
ranted, becauie  there  are  cultural  and 
regional  variances  that  need  to  be  re- 
flected in  our  educational  system.  Edu- 
cation is  the  neans  by  which  cultural 
mores  are  ma  ntained.  It  is  this  diver- 
sity that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
social  fabric  and  makes  the  United 
States  unique  and  strong. 

And.  in  aiiddiition  to  the  five  core  top- 
ics, we  must  insist  upon  mandatory 


drug  and  substance  abuse  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We 
are  reminded  daily  that  the  scourge  of 
drugs  reaches  into  every  aspect  of  our 
society;  in  order  to  attack  it,  we  must 
prevent  its  proliferation  to  future  gen- 
erations, we  must  educate  our  children 
to  go  beyond  "Just  Say  No." 

In  tandem  with  a  return  to  basics  it 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  edu- 
cational plan  is  working.  As  with  any 
experiment  or  business  venture,  peri- 
odic evaluations  can  stimulate  adjust- 
ment and  ensure  effective  results. 
American  achievement  tests  will  not 
only  challenge  the  students  and  teach- 
ers to  meet  the  standards  prescribed 
for  them,  but  it  will  also  challenge  en- 
tire communities  to  see  that  its  future 
work  force  is  a  capable  one;  one  that 
will  have  the  higher  order  skills  to  be 
productive  contributing  members  of 
the  community. 

One  aspect  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked—the teacher— the  key  element 
of  the  system,  must  be  addressed.  I  join 
with  President  Bush  in  strongly  en- 
couraging communities  to  implement 
merit  pay  for  teachers.  Incentives 
should  be  given  to  those  who  excel  in 
teaching.  I  believe  that  these  new  edu- 
cational plans  will  empower  the  teach- 
ers to  meet  the  challenges  set  before 
them.  We  must  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing job  that  good  teachers  do  and  treat 
the  profession  as  one  that  deserves  our 
respect  and  supixjrt. 

I  am  confident  that  prospective 
teachers  will  be  excited  by  the  many 
new  opportunities  the  education  strat- 
egy offers  them.  Qualified  and  excep- 
tional people  must  be  encouraged  to 
enter  this  profession,  and  I  support  the 
development  of  alternative  certifi- 
cation programs  for  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals. So  that  professionals  in  other 
areas,  those  who  have  been  frustrated 
previously  by  certification  require- 
ments, will  opt  for  a  second  career  in 
teeuihing.  In  most  instances,  second  ca- 
reer teachers  bring  with  them  an  addi- 
tional perspective  and  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  which  can  only  enhance  the 
student's  educational  experience. 

In  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive components  of  the  education  strat- 
egy is  school  choice.  It  is  here  that  we 
can  best  involve  students  and  parents 
in  educational  decisionmaking,  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  decide 
which  educational  plan  is  best  suited 
for  the  child.  In  tandem  with  the  other 
improvements  in  the  system,  there  will 
emerge  new  and  different  types  of 
schools.  These  schools  will  be  based  on 
different  philosophies,  and  different  ap- 
proaches to  learning,  but  all  will  share 
the  result  of  well  educated  students 
who  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  global 
challenges  of  the  2l8t  century. 

Choice  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  new  American  schools.  But  it  is  not 
enough,  Mr.  President,  that  we  im- 
prove the  educational  system.  We  must 
work  more  diligently  to  address  other 


concerns  that  affect  school  perform- 
ance. The  schools  themselves  and  the 
conmiunities  surrounding  them  must 
be  made  safer  environments  conducive 
to  the  learning  process.  America's 
schools  must  be  free  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence. In  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package  Congress  must 
take  a  leadership  role  and  promote  safe 
schools,  by  encouraging  States  to 
adopt  laws  that  will  increase  penalties 
for  assaults  that  occur  during  school- 
related  activities.  Federal  penalties  on 
drug  crimes,  particularly  those  that  in- 
volve minors  must  be  stiffened. 

Some  have  been  quick  to  criticize 
America  2000,  asserting  that  it  lacks 
fully  developed  programs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true.  The  education 
strategy  sets  out  a  master  plan,  and  it 
asks  conununities  to  adapt  these  guide- 
lines and  standards  to  be  compatible 
with  specific  local  needs.  A  program 
developed  for  Manhattan  or  San  Fran- 
cisco will,  by  all  odds,  be  inconsistent 
with  the  needs  of  a  school  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  Valley.  Only  a  plan 
which  offers  flexibility  will  succeed. 

The  President  has  in  this  regard 
properly  asked  that  the  entire  commu- 
nity become  active  participants  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  educational  ex- 
cellence. All  communities  have  been 
asked  to  adopt  six  goals  set  out  by  the 
President  and  the  Nation's  Governors. 
By  the  year  2000: 

First,  all  children  in  America  will 
start  school  ready  to  learn. 

Second,  the  high  school  graduation 
rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 
Third,  American  students  will  leave 
grades  4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated 
competency  in  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography;  stu- 
dents will  learn  to  use  their  minds 
well,  so  they  may  be  prepared  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  further  learning, 
and  productive  employment  in  our 
modem  economy. 

Fourth,  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in 
the  world  in  science  and  mathematics 
achievement. 

Fifth,  every  adult  American  will  be 
literate  and  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Sixth,  every  school  in  America  will 
be  firee  of  drugs  and  violence,  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  that  is 
conducive  to  learning. 

This  is  but  the  beginning.  Commu- 
nities and  their  leaders  must  go  far  be- 
yond this  and  we  must  help  them.  Com- 
munity members  must  be  education 
decisionmakers.  Active  participation  is 
needed  by  all  to  Implement  those 
goals. 

The  private  sector  has  a  role  as  well: 
For  example,  another  component  of  the 
strategy  calls  on  the  business  commu- 
nity to  fund  the  New  American  Schools 
Development  Corporation  whose  man- 
date will  be  the  awarding  of  contracts 
to  experts  in  education  who  are  willing 
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to  develop  innovative  methods  for 
teaching.  I  applaud  this  effort  to  break 
free  of  the  conventional  models  of  edu- 
cation we  have  been  using  all  these 
years.  It  is  time  for  newer  and  more 
pragmatic  approaches  to  restructure 
the  way  America  learns. 

Businesses  of  all  sizes  must  be  will- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  excellence  in 
education  will  lead  to  a  brighter  em- 
ployment future.  Their  commitment 
must  reach  beyond  financial  support 
and  exhibit  a  time  commitment  that 
begins  at  home.  The  business  commu- 
nity must  be  the  catalyst  to  change, 
showing  America  what  is  needed  to  be 
a  successful  global  competitor.  Using 
entrepreneurial  spirit  and  good  old 
American  business  know-how,  we  en- 
courage students  and  demonstrate  to 
them  that  there  is  a  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  skills  they  are  learning  in 
school.  This  is  just  one  approach  to  en- 
sure local  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion on  our  education  goals. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
complicated  problem  and  know  this 
commitment  is  shared  by  all  Senators. 
It  will  take  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens,  but  the  effort  is 
well  worth  it.  The  cornerstone  to  all 
social  and  economic  success  is  edu- 
cation. 

Our  children  are  our  greatest  asset. 
We  must  not  fall  them.  We  must  pre- 
serve their  future  opportunities  to  suc- 
ceed and  that  of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  before  this 
body  today  to  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Bush's  recently  announced  and 
Secretary  Alexander's  recently  an- 
nounced program  to  ensure  high  qual- 
ity education  for  all  American  young- 
sters. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  spent  8  years 
as  a  State  senator  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, serving  8  years  on  the  State  of 
California  Senate  Education  Commit- 
tee, one  who  has  supported  year  in  and 
year  out  through  those  8  years  a  con- 
tinuing increase  of  funding  for  edu- 
cation. I  am  not  sorry  I  did  that.  I 
think  it  has  been  necessary. 

In  fact,  we  have  moved  California  in 
its  funding  per  child,  Mr.  President, 
from  rankiq^  near  the  bottom  of  all 
the  States  in  our  Nation,  relative  to 
dollars  invested  per  child,  to  up  in  mid- 
range,  and  we  have  more  to  do. 

I  am  also  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  just  continuing  to  throw  money  at 
this  issue  and  this  problem  will  not  re- 
solve it.  I  look  back  over  my  shoulder 
and  I  ask  what  have  California  tax- 
payers received  as  a  result  of  their  con- 
tinuing escalating  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  education  of  their  young- 
sters? 

I  must  say  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived a  great  deal.  There  has  not  been 
a  tremendous  improvement  whatsoever 
in  the  SAT  scores.  There  has  not  been 
an  improvement  in  the  dropout  rate 
which,  in  California,  runs  somewhere 


between  25  and  30  percent  of  our  young- 
sters not  receiving  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  suggesting  is, 
despite  our  sincere  efforts,  despite  our 
commitments  to  funding,  there  has  to 
be  more.  That  is  why  I  am  here  to  sup- 
port President  Bush  and  Secretary  Al- 
exander in  their  efforts— in  particu- 
larly three  areas  that  I  think  are  abso- 
lutely critical— to  improve  the  quality 
of  education:  First,  accountability. 

There  must  be  accountability  at  the 
local  level.  We  have  one  school  district, 
Richmond  School  District  to  be  spe- 
cific, in  the  State  of  California,  where 
the  local  board  of  education  has  bank- 
rupted that  school  district,  been  to- 
tally fiscally  irresponsible,  but  yet 
that  school  district  has  gone  to  court 
and  said  we  know  we  may  have  bank- 
rupted this  district,  but  we  want  you  to 
require  the  State  to  bail  us  out. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  accountabil- 
ity at  the  local  level,  then  that  school 
board  must  be  held  accountable  not 
only  for  its  fiscal  practices  but  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  the  youngsters  who  are  at- 
tending their  schools. 

Accountability,  yes,  requires  some 
form  of  measurement.  The  President 
suggests  that  form  of  measurement  be 
testing.  I  know  there  are  those  who  say 
testing  does  not  do  it  all.  I  agree.  But 
as  a  father  of  six  children,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  do  when  one  of  my  children 
bringrs  home  their  report  card.  I  meas- 
ure their  performance  based  upon  what 
is  contained  in  that  report  card.  I 
think  the  taxpayer  has  the  right  to 
also  measure  the  performance  of  their 
schools  and  their  school  districts  rel- 
ative to  the  performance  of  testing. 

Second,  the  President  has  suggested 
parents  ought  to  have  a  choice  in 
schools.  I  support  that  notion.  I  think 
a  parent  who  cares  enough  to  go  down 
to  their  local  school  and  say  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  the  quality  of  education 
or  the  curriculum  you  are  offering  my 
child  and  therefore  I  choose  to  remove 
my  child  and  place  them  in  another 
public  school  which  I  believe  will  bet- 
ter serve  my  child's  needs,  it  does  two 
good  things.  First,  they  say  to  the 
school  that  is  losing  the  child,  you  bet- 
ter do  a  better  job.  Second,  they  say  to 
the  public  school  receiving  the  child, 
you  must  be  doing  something  right. 
But,  most  importantly,  it  says  to  the 
parent,  you  are  in  control;  you  are  in 
charge. 

That  is  the  third  element  I  support  in 
President  Bush's  program,  parental  in- 
volvement. We  cannot  expect  teachers 
to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Parents — even 
though  we  may  be  a  one-parent  house- 
hold— must  be  involved,  must  know 
what  is  going  on  at  the  school,  must 
know  the  courses  and  how  their  chil- 
dren are  performing  in  school,  and 
therefore  to  the  degree  we  get  them  in- 
volved I  suggest  we  will  see  a  dramatic 


improvement  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  our  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  The  acting  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  Simpson,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  our  colleague  from  California.  It 
is  nice  to  have  him  as  our  newest  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  myself  3 
minutes  and  then  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  extended  morning  busi- 
ness to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
most  recent  proposals  on  reform  and 
improvements  in  the  American  edu- 
cational system. 

In  some  ways,  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation reform  is  much  like  the  old 
adage  about  the  weather,  everyone 
talks  about  it  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it. 

Education  is  not  exactly  like  that 
since  so  many  things  have  been  tried 
by  past  Congresses  and  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations. But  the  adage  does 
apply  when  it  seems  everyone  agrees 
"something"  has  to  be  done. 

There  are  deep  flaws  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  but  effective  prescrip- 
tions for  dealing  with  them  seem  so 
very  few.  This  proposal,  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  White  House  bearing  the 
imprint  of  our  remarkable  new  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Lamar  Alexan- 
der— I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  great 
strength  and  credence  in  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  I  am  very  high  on  this 
man.  He  is  the  most  impressive  person 
I  have  met  in  many  years  of  public  life. 
I  knew  that  years  ago  when  I  met  him 
through  our  former  colleague,  Howard 
Baker — will  "do  something  about  it"  in 
defiance  of  that  old  adage. 

What  he  will  do  is  to  seize  upon  the 
problems,  which  there  is  virtual  una- 
nimity in  diagnosing,  and  suggest  ap- 
propriate applications  of  resources. 
Federal  and  non-Federal,  to  correcting 
them. 

We  all  know  what  those  problems 
are.  They  have  been  outlined  very  well 
this  morning.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this 
education  bill  to  deal  with  them  not 
just  with  money.  We  do  that  with  ev- 
erything, and  we  do  it  ineptly.  If  you 
want  to  believe  it  in  the  best  way,  then 
look  at  the  health  care  system  where 
we  are  spending  $660  billion  per  year 
and  have  some  serious,  serious  defects. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
involved  in  only  about  7  or  8  percent  of 
the  entire  education  budget,  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  They  pay  for  it  through 
the   counties   and   the   cities  and   the 
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ed  unless  we  improve  these  other  areas, 
too. 

One  of  the  things  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  effectively  do  is  to  act  as 
a  coordinator— to  improve  communica- 
tion between  the  different  States  and 
localities  regarding  education  reform, 
and  to  establish  a  bottom  line  of  qual- 
ity which  school  districts  should  and 
can  reach.  The  administration  would 
have  us  do  that.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  contribute  to  educational 
quality  by  rewarding  excellence  and  at- 
tacking failure.  The  administration's 
plan  will  do  that,  loo.  And  the  Federal 
Government  can  use  its  resources  to 
attack  those  socioeconomic  problems 
which  make  education  reform  such  an 
uphill  struggle.  The  administration's 
plan  pays  careful  attention  to  that 
problem  as  well. 

First,  the  administration  would  have 
us  set  standards,  which  our  schools  are 
to  reach  by  the  year  2000.  We  have  for- 
gotten too  much  about  that — stand- 
ards, accountability.  Report  cards  for 
school  districts,  schools.  States,  and 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Children  would 
be  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  the  five  core  subjects — and  perhaps 
others — of  engllsh,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  science. 

While  minimum  standards  must  be 
set,  excellence  will  be  the  ideal,  and 
this  plan  would  reward  it.  Presidential 
citations  for  educational  excellence, 
honors  for  oustanding  teachers  in  the 
five  core  course  subjects,  merit  schools 
program  to  reward  schools  that  move 
toward  the  goals.  Governors'  academies 
for  school  leaders. 

Second,  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
ican schools  would  be  created  using  the 
most  advanced  knowledge  available  to 
us  in  the  area  of  education.  Our  Gov- 
ernors would  designate  America  2000 
communities  in  which  would  be  estab- 
lished new  American  schools — these 
would  be  schools  which  would  put  in 
practice  the  knowledge  gained  by  edu- 
cational research  and  development 
teams.  Some  of  the  innovations  would 
no  doubt  fail,  but  others  would  cer- 
tainly pay  off— get  too  grades— and  we 
will  all  be  better  off  for  the  chance  to 
put  new  ideas  into  practice,  and  to 
abandon  old  prejudices  about  how 
things  have  to  work. 

Third,  the  plan  would  eliminate  a 
great  hsrpocrisy.  We  currently  tell  chil- 
dren that  education  is  Important,  of 
great  value  to  them.  But  too  many  of 
us  give  the  lie  to  that  in  our  own  lives. 
The  administration's  plan  would  there- 
fore create  a  national  conference  on 
education  for  adult  Americans.  The 
plan  would  also  establish  job-related 
skill  standards  and  skill  certificates. 
Let  our  children  see  that  education  and 
skill  is  valued  in  the  adult  world  as 
well,  and  let  them  see  their  parents 
and  relatives  demonstrating  the  values 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted  by  chil- 
dren. 


Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  would  seek  to  im- 
prove the  environments  In  which 
school-age  children  live — by  targeting 
programs  which  benefit  at-risk  chil- 
dren— such  as  Head  Start,  Even  Start, 
and  nutrition  programs— and  by  also 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  those  parts 
of  the  Federal  Government  whose  func- 
tions directly  impact  education  in  this 
way.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
HHS  Department  have  both  made  clear 
that  they  will  be  contributing  to  this 
process. 

I  know  it  will  be  frustrating  for  some 
here  that  education  cannot  be  reformed 
from  above.  We  cannot  control  the 
process,  and  indeed  we  will  not  even 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  the  re- 
sources. That  is  the  nature  of  the 
beast — the  glory  will  largely  go  to  oth- 
ers, innovators  on  the  State  and  local 
level;  but  then — they  are  those  who 
must  do  the  hard  tough — and  some- 
times unrewarding  work  in  the  trench- 
es to  make  it  possible  for  our  children 
to  learn.  We  must  listen  to  what  they 
are  telling  us — Governor  Sullivan,  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  Wyoming,  says 
that  the  new  plan  will  fit  hand  in  glove 
with  Wyoming  aims  for  improving  its 
educational  system.  We  need  to  listen 
to  those  voices,  and  we  need  to  see  that 
this  plan  is  effected  as  promptly  as  is 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 


EDUCATION 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I. 
along  with  the  rest  of  Congress  and 
most  of  America,  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  President's  address  on 
education.  I  share  his  excitement  and 
commitment  to  putting  education  first 
on  the  Nation's  agenda. 

As  Congress  takes  up  the  President's 
proposal,  or  other  education  bills,  we 
must  emphasize  a  partnership  struc- 
ture. 

The  Federal  Government  certainly 
does  have  a  very  important  role  in  that 
partnership.  That  role  has  been  and 
should  remain,  however,  limited.  True 
education  reform  and  true  education 
excellence  can  occur  only  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

But  the  most  Important  reform  effort 
must  take  place  in  the  children's  own 
homes. 

We,  as  national  policymakers  and 
opinion  leaders,  cannot  and  should  not 
lure  the  public  into  believing  that  the 
Federal  Government  can,  or  will,  pro- 
vide all  the  answers,  or  all  the  money, 
for  our  education  concerns. 

I  whole-heartedly  agree  with  the 
President's  statement  that  what  hap- 
pens In  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
half  as  Important  as  what  happens  in 
each  school  and  in  each  home. 
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Congress  must  protect  the  time-hon- 
ored authority  of  parents  and  locally 
elected  school  oflicials  to  put  reform  in 
place. 

Students  in  education  systems,  such 
as  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  excel  be- 
cause they  care,  their  parents  care,  and 
their  communities  care  about  them 
and  about  their  education. 

I  know  that  the  task  ahead  is  as  com- 
plex, as  it  is  crucial.  It  will  require  cre- 
ative and  courageous  exploration  of 
new  approaches  for  delivering  edu- 
cation. It  will  require  bold  vision  for 
the  future. 

To  recite  from  an  ancient  Chinese 
proverb: 

If  you  plan  for  a  year,  plant  rice. 

If  you  plan  for  10  years,  plant  trees. 

If  you  plan  for  100  years,  educate  your  chil- 
dren. 

Our  children  must  be  educated  for 
their  future — not  our  pasts. 

Their's  will  be  a  world  which  my  gen- 
eration cannot  even  imagine. 

Our  children  need  and  deserve  the 
best.  So  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we 
provide  the  best^without  being  ham- 
strung by  old  traditions — just  because 
"it's  always  been  done  that  way." 

So,  I  especially  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  create  a  catalyst  for  in- 
vention and  innovation. 

Our  country  is  known  for  its  creativ- 
ity. 

And  putting  that  creativity  to  work 
for  education  will  provide  new  answers 
to  the  difficult  questions  and  chal- 
lenges facing  our  school  systemis. 

Although  new  innovations  are  key  to 
successful  education  reform,  we  cannot 
forget  to  provide  sufficient  resources  to 
the  good  Federal  programs  we  already 
have. 

Tried  and  proven  programs,  such  as 
Head  Start,  chapter  1,  and  school  nu- 
trition, cannot  be  left  in  the  dust  in 
the  race  to  establish  new  programs. 

The  future  house  of  education  will 
not  stand  on  window  dressing  if  its 
walls  and  foundation  are  not  solid. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  home 
front  initiative  in  the  Senate's  1992  fis- 
cal year  budget  resolution.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  retain  that  commitment 
to  those  existing  programs  which  have 
proven  themselves  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  this  renewed 
commitment  to  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  responsibilities  of  Congress 
cannot  end  with  adopting  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

We  must  provide  the  leadership  and 
the  motivation  to  inspire  families  and 
communities  to  invest  in  their  chil- 
dren's education.  And  we  must  do 
this — not  only  as  the  collective  body  of 
Congress — but  also  as  individiials. 


AMERICA'S  PEANUT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  young  boy  growing  up  like  any  other 
young  boy  in  America,  I  never  imag- 
ined that  one  day  I  would  be  standing 


on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  speak- 
ing about  peanut  butter.  Then  again,  in 
those  idyllic  days  when  my  favorite 
lunch  consisted  of  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich  and  glass  of  cold  milk,  I 
never  imagined  that  I  would  see  a  time 
when  such  a  staple  product  in  a  child's 
life  would  be  threatened  in  America. 

But  due  to  unfair  and  archaic  laws 
that  benefit  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
many,  that  time  has  come.  Our  Na- 
tion's supply  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products  is  threatened.  Prices  are  sky- 
rocketing out  of  reach  for  many  hard- 
working Americans  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  time  has  come  to  lay  aside 
special  interests  and  do  what  is  right 
to  correct  the  gross  inequities  in  Amer- 
ica's Peanut  Program. 

Today  each  of  us  received  a  peanut 
butter  sandwich  for  lunch,  com- 
pliments of  the  nonprofit  and  non- 
partisan Consumer  Alert  Advocate 
Fund.  I  advise  you  take  a  good  long 
look  at  it  before  eating,  because  if  re- 
cent trends  are  allowed  to  continue,  it 
may  be  the  last  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich you  see  for  a  long  time.  A  poor 
domestic  harvest  and  protectionist 
laws  that  forbid  peanut  imports  have 
caused  the  price  of  peanuts  to  rise  so 
high  and  so  fast  that  already  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  dropped 
peanut  butter  from  the  School  Lunch 
Program  and  the  Low-Income  Food 
Supplement  Program. 

The  irony  of  this  should  not  be  lost 
on  any  of  us,  by  virtue  of  its  own  ac- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  has 
priced  itself  out  of  the  market  for  a 
food  item  critical  to  its  own  programs. 

The  lack  of  peanuts  for  our  U.S.  proc- 
essors is  so  great  that  6  weeks  ago  the 
International  Trade  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  at  least  300  million 
pounds  of  peanuts  be  permitted  to  be 
imported.  Unfortunately,  certain  spe- 
cial interest  groups  have  persuaded 
some  of  our  colleagues  to  place  their 
protected  status  above  the  welfare  of 
our  children  and  families,  especially 
limited-income  families  that  rely  on 
peanut  products  as  a  fundamental 
source  of  protein. 

This  is  not  right.  Nothing  can  justify 
neglecting  the  needs  of  our  children  to 
protect  what  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  peanut  barons  who  control  the 
land,  quotas,  and  import  regulations 
that  restrict  the  availability  of  pea- 
nuts in  America.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
Americans  to  be  paying  prices  50  per- 
cent above  world  levels.  Consumers  pay 
as  much  as  $150  million  to  $369  million 
more  for  peanuts  as  a  result  of  these 
restrictions. 

Likewise,  these  restrictions  are  in- 
consistent and  even  hypocritical  to  our 
insistence  that  other  nations  open 
their  borders  to  our  exports.  How  can 
we  encourage  the  Japanese  to  import 
our  rice,  if  we  are  so  intransigent  in  re- 
stricting the  import  of  foreign  pea- 
nuts? The  answer  is  clear;  the  laws 
must  eventually  be  changed. 


It  is  a  very  complex  system  the  pea- 
nut growers  have  devised,  one  that  is 
based  in  archaic,  feudalistic  laws  that 
restrict  new  farmers  from  growing  pea- 
nuts for  domestic  use  and  limit  the 
amounts  of  peanuts  that  are  allowed  to 
enter  our  borders. 

Quota  licenses  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  who  was  growing  peanuts  50 
years  ago.  It  is  commonplace  for  a  per- 
son to  own  a  quota  solely  because  he 
inherited  it  from  a  family  member  who 
grew  it  50  years  ago.  In  fact,  an  owner 
may  be  a  city  dweller,  who  never  sets 
foot  in  a  peanut  farm,  but  leases  it  out. 
Half  the  people  who  own  quotas  do 
this. 

While,  inevitably,  the  best  way  to 
remedy  this  problem — the  best  way  to 
restore  equity  to  the  peanut  program 
and  safeguard  our  children— will  be 
through  fair  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion, at  present  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  the  long,  drawn-out  process 
such  legislation  would  require.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  encouraging  my  col- 
leagues— as  well  as  Americans  every- 
where— to  join  me  in  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
and  allow  for  the  immediate  importa- 
tion of  300  million  pounds  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  These  editorials  include 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, all  of  which  urge  the  President, 
as  do  I.  to  act  swiftly. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  release  by  the 
Consumer  Alert  Advocate  Fund  like- 
wise be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21.  1991] 
Lunch  WrrHoirr  Peanut  Butter 

Peanut  prices  have  doubled  In  the  U.S. 
since  summer,  driving  up  the  price  of  peanut 
butter,  candy  and  baked  products.  That  has 
forced  the  Agriculture  Department  to  drop 
peanut  butter— an  excellent  cholesterol-free 
source  of  protein— from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Most  observers  blame  a  production  squeeze 
caused  by  severe  drought  and  plant  disease 
In  the  Southeast  for  the  high  prices.  But  na- 
ture is  not  the  chief  vlllian  in  this  story; 
Congress  is.  Laws  dating  from  the  1930's  vir- 
tually ban  imports  of  raw  peanuts  and  pro- 
hibit farmers  from  expanding  U.S.  sales.  The 
absurd  system  forces  American  shoppers  to 
pay  prices  50  percent  above  world  levels:  it's 
become  cheaper  for  some  companies  to  Im- 
port processed  peanut  butter  rather  than 
manufacture  it  from  home-grown  peanuts. 

The  archaic  regulations  enrich  45.000 
"farmers"  who  inherited  or  bought  produc- 
tion licenses,  most  of  which  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  Half  of  the  current  own- 
ers aren't  poor  farmers  eking  out  subsistence 
from  unforgiving  land.  They  are  absentee 
landlords  renting  their  licenses  for  exorbi- 
tant fees. 

This  is  a  problem  with  a  simple  solution. 
The  President  could  suspend  the  import  ban, 
as  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
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[From  the  Rlclfnond  Times-Dispatch,  Apr. 

23.  1991] 

FrIe  the  Peanuts 
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government  closely  regulates 
for  sale  as  food  in  the 


United  States,  and  It  almost  completely  bans 
the  Import  of  food  peanuts.  In  order  to  grow 
food  peanuts  a  farmer  must  have  a  federal  li- 
cense, and  such  licenses  axe  hard  to  come  by 
since  they  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
who  was  growing  peanuts  half-a-century  ago. 
As  for  imported  peanuts,  assault-rifle  smug- 
glers might  have  better  luck.  It  is  in  fact 
easier  to  import  a  handgrun  than  It  is  to  Im- 
port peanuts. 

This  Soviet-style  regulation  Is  Intended  to 
keep  supplies  short  and  prices  high,  and  in 
that  endeavor  it  is  an  overwhelming  success. 
Peanut  license  holders  get  inflated  prices  for 
their  crops  and  regulators  are  kept  busy,  but 
the  lowly  consumer  just  has  to  dig  deeper  In 
his  wallet— about  one-third  deeper  than  his 
European  counterpart.  Considering  the  heav- 
ily regulated  and  subsidized  nature  of  Euro- 
pean farming,  that  takes  some  doing. 

The  federal  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion recently  took  a  look  at  all  of  this  and 
recommended  that  the  ban  on  Imported  pea- 
nuts be  lifted.  The  Bush  administration  is 
expected  to  make  a  quick  decision. 

We  hope  that  the  decision  will  not  be  left 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
long  ago  WSLS  taken  prisoner  by  farm  inter- 
ests. The  department  continues  to  insist  on 
quotas  and  other  programs  that  drive  up 
food  prices  while  at  the  same  time  handing 
out  food  stamps  to  the  poor  who  suffer  the 
most  from  its  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  Soviet-style 
peanut  regulation.  Peanut  butter  is  a  staple 
In  millions  of  households,  and  in  many  of 
them  its  protein  substitutes  for  meat.  But 
thanks  to  the  ban  on  imported  peanuts  and 
domestic  peanut  quotas,  a  pound  of  peanut 
butter  costs  more  than  a  pound  of  ground 
beef,  and  a  pound  of  shell  peanuts  costs  more 
than  a  pound  of  chicken. 

Some  peanut  farmers  would  protest  that 
they  cannot  make  money  at  market  prices, 
but  even  if  true  that  would  only  indicate 
that  at  least  some  of  them  ought  to  be  grow- 
ing other  crops.  Peanut  growers  outside  the 
United  States  manage  to  make  a  living  at 
market  prices,  and  we  believe  American 
farmers  could,  too.  As  long  as  people  are 
willing  to  buy  peanut  butter,  there  is  money 
to  be  made  in  peanuts. 

CONSUMERS  Give  Peanut  Butter  Sand- 
wiches TO  Every  Member  of  Congress  to 
Protest  Skyrocketino  Peanut  Butter 
Prices 

This  morning.  Consumer  Alert  Advocate,  a 
national  consumer  organization,  distributed 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  to  all 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  call  attention  to 
high  peanut  butter  prices  and  the  peanut  im- 
port decision  currently  pending  at  the  White 
House. 

Senator  William  Roth  of  Delaware  and 
Representative  Richard  Armey  of  Texas  Is- 
sued floor  statements  asking  that  the  Ad- 
ministration allow  in  peanut  imports  to  alle- 
viate the  shortage  and  bring  down  peanut 
butter  prices. 

Prices  of  raw  peanuts  doubled  beginning 
last  Fall  as  a  result  of  a  drought-caused  do- 
mestic peanut  shortage— from  roughly  .60 
per  pound  to  1.25  per  pound.  This  cost  Is 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Consumers 
are  frustrated  as  they  notice  the  price  of 
peanut  butter  continually  increasing — in 
some  cases  more  than  a  dollar  per  jar  in  Just 
a  few  short  months. 

Senator  Roth  told  the  Senators  to  take  a 
good  long  look  at  the  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwiches  like  the  ones  they  received  from 
Consumer  Alert  Advocate  "because  it  may 


be  the  last  peanut  butter  sandwich  you  see 
for  a  long  time." 

The  cost  of  peanut  butter  is  so  high  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ac- 
tually stopped  purchasing  It  for  the  school 
lunch  program  as  well  as  for  its  food  pro- 
grams for  low  Income  families.  Prices  will 
continue  to  soar  unless  more  peanuts  can  be 
imported  to  make  up  for  the  domestic  short- 
age. 

The  shortage  could  be  alleviated  by  Im- 
ports, but  U.S.  Government  policy  actually 
restricts  the  supply  of  peanuts  through  lim- 
its on  both  the  domestic  supply  and  on  im- 
ports. The  current  government  quota  only 
allows  peanut  Imports  of  1.7  million  pounds- 
less  than  one-percent  of  current  usage. 

Consumer  Alert  Advocate  has  Joined  sev- 
eral other  consumer  groups  in  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration to  lift  the  current  restrictive 
peanut  Import  quota.  A  majority  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  (ITC)  has 
already  recommended  that  the  President  lift 
the  current  import  quota. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TENNESSEE  AND  JAPAN:  WORKING 
TOGETHER  TOWARD  A  NEW  CEN- 
TURY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  recogrnize  14  high  school  stu- 
dents from  across  my  home  State  of 
Tennessee  who  have  written  outstand- 
ing essays  for  the  1991  "Tennessee  and 
Japan:  Working  Together  Toward  a 
New  Century"  Essay  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Tennessean  newspaper,  Toshiba 
International  Foundation,  and  Ten- 
nessee-Japan Friends  in  Commerce. 

More  than  2,000  Tennessee  high 
school  students  submitted  essays  ex- 
ploring the  relationship  forged  between 
Tennessee  and  Japan.  The  contest 
helps  students  learn  more  about  Ja- 
pan's culture  and  economy.  Students 
explore  the  ties  between  Tennessee  and 
Japan  by  conducting  research,  touring 
Japanese  plants  in  Tennessee,  and 
talking  with  State  government  offi- 
cials and  officials  from  the  Japan  Cen- 
ter of  Tennessee. 

The  business  partnership  between 
Tennessee  and  Japan  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  my  home  State,  resulting  in 
educational  and  cultural  programs 
such  as  this  contest  between  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  and  the  citizens  of 
Japan. 

These  students  are  the  future  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  our  country.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  and 
commend  these  14  winners  of  this  essay 
contest:  Gill  Geldreich  of  Franklin 
High  School  in  Franklin,  Emily  Flow- 
ers of  Henry  County  High  School  in 
Paris,  Kelly  Powell  of  Page  High 
School  in  Franklin,  Sandra  White  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Magnet  High 
School  in  Nashville,  Christine  Harris  of 
E^t  Robertson  High  School  in  Cross 
Plains,  Carla  Strassle  of  White  House 
High  School  in  Tyree  Springs,  Jeremy 
Latimer  of  Henry  County  High  School 
in  Paris,  Greg  Profitt  of  Hermitage 
Springs  School  in  Red  Boiling  Springs, 
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Leigh  Ann  Curt  of  LaVergne  High 
School  in  LaVergne,  Jason  Couch  of 
McGavock  High  School  in  Nashville. 
Billy  Copenhagen  of  Brentwood  Senior 
High  School  in  Brentwood,  Billy 
Strasser  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy 
in  Nashville.  Jason  Holleman  of  John 
Overton  High  School  in  Nashville,  and 
Lane  Mullins  of  Lebanon  High  School 
in  Lebanon.  Congratulations  to  each  of 
these  talented  young  students.  I  wish 
them  all  the  best. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  winning 
essays  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Place— Tennessee-Japan:  Working 
Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Gill  Geldrelch.  10th  grade,  Franklin  High 
School,  Franklin,  TN) 

William  Perry,  a  farm  boy  of  thirty-four 
years  from  Portland,  Tennessee,  works  at 
the  Yamakawa  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
which  manufactures  parts  for  the  Nissan 
Motor  facility  in  Smyrna.  William,  nick- 
named Junior,  trained  in  Japan  under 
Takehiko  Mochzukl,  nicknamed  Mo,  who  is 
now  a  close  friend  and  fellow  employee  here 
in  Tennessee.  This  friendship  is  one  of  many 
that  serve  as  examples  of  a  new  era  of  Japan- 
Tennessee  business,  political,  and  social  re- 
lations. These  new  relations  are  based  on  ex- 
changes of  new  ideas,  old  traditions,  and 
ways  of  life. 

Japanese  executives  come  into  the  United 
States  searching  for  wise  investment  oppor- 
tunities and  eager  workers.  They  find  them 
both  in  Tennessee.  Tennesseans  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with,  learn  from,  and  share  our 
good  ways  of  life  with  others.  Because  these 
two  factors  exist,  Japan  and  Tennessee  will 
both  symbiotically  benefit  from  a  close  busi- 
ness and  cultural  relationship  toward  the 
Twenty-first  century  and  beyond. 

Japanese  businessmen  are  constantly 
searching  for  new,  potentially  successful 
business  opportunities  in  Tennessee.  Ninety- 
five  Japanese  corporations  have  established 
centers  of  manufacture  and/or  distribution 
here,  and  the  number  Is  growing  at  a  steady 
rate.  It  Initially  began  in  1977,  when  the  ex- 
ecutives at  Toshiba  decided  to  locate  a  tele- 
vision factory  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  em- 
ploying 660  people.  They  liked  the  climate, 
the  topography,  and  the  people.  It  felt  like 
home.  It  also  made  good  business  sense.  Sev- 
enty-six percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lo- 
cated within  SCO  miles,  excellent  interstate 
transportation,  and  an  industrious  work 
force  were  supporting  factors.  Toshiba  loved 
Tennessee,  and  other  Japanese  companies 
soon  followed.  In  1980,  Nissan  Motor  Mfg.  es- 
tablished an  over  S800  million  operation  in 
Smyrna,  the  largest  single  foreign  invest- 
ment ever  by  a  Japanese  company. 

Also,  Japanese  businessmen  are  looking  to- 
ward expanding  current  investments.  When 
quality  reports  showed  that  the  Nissan  plant 
was  producing  trucks  with  quality  equal  to 
that  of  Japanese  plants,  cars  began  to  be 
manufactured  there  In  Smyrna.  Bridgestone 
Tire,  after  its  acquirement  of  Firestone,  de- 
cided to  locate  its  central  headquarters  in 
Nashville  and  expand  a  former  Firestone 
plant  in  Lavergne  to  make  a  new  line  of  pas- 
senger-car tires.  The  operation  may  someday 
employ  more  people  than  does  Nissan.  The 
Japanese  are  known  for  holding  onto  a  good 
thing  when  they  find  it,  and  they  seem  to 
have  found  something  in  Tennessee. 


Tennesseans  are  among  the  most  ready  and 
willing  to  work  in  the  nation.  Overall.  Ten- 
nessee has  an  excellent  worker  attitude. 
That  factor  is  a  very  major  element  of  Japa- 
nese investment  here.  Also,  Japanese  em- 
ployers demand  that  their  employees  be 
loyal  and  trustworthy.  Before  any  new  em- 
ployee is  hired,  applications  are  studied 
under  close  scrutiny,  and  appliers  may  be 
interviewed  several  times.  Education  is  an 
extemely  important  consideration.  Most  im- 
portantly, Japanese  demand  that  all  their 
relationships,  business  and  personal,  possess 
amae.  Amae  is  complete  trust  and  con- 
fidence. Without  amae,  relationships  are 
worthless  so  say  the  Japanese.  Say  many 
Tennesseans  the  same.  This  is  one  major  rea- 
son why  Tennessee  and  Japan  have  joined 
forces  smoothly  to  form  a  team,  a  team  that 
can  make  products  of  which  both  Americans 
and  Japanese  can  be  proud. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Tennessee  and  Japan 
have  very  much  in  common.  Besides  climate 
and  topography,  Tennesseans  and  Japanese 
have  something  that  we  both  hold  dear  to 
our  hearts:  Tradition.  However,  rather  than 
inflicting  our  traditions  and  culture  upon 
each  other,  we  show  more  of  an  interest  in 
sharing  them,  and  we  both  show  a  desire  to 
learn  of  each  others  ways  of  life.  A  prime  ex- 
ample Involves  the  town  of  MaryviUe,  Ten- 
nessee. The  town  of  Maryville  was  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  proposal  trying  to 
convince  Nippondenso,  a  Toyota  affiliate,  to 
locate  a  starter-and-generator  plant  there  in 
Maryville.  The  proposal  was  running 
smoothly,  except  for  one  major  problem: 
What  should  they  serve  the  Japanese  execu- 
tive when  the  proposal  Is  presented?  Kumiko 
Franklin,  the  Japanese  wife  of  a  Maryville 
College  English  professor,  suggested  this: 
Serve  Jack  Daniel's  whisky,  fried  catfish, 
hush  puppies,  and  cold  beer.  Maryville  town 
executives  tried  the  suggestion,  and  later 
that  same  year,  Nippondenso  broke  ground 
in  Maryville  for  a  S200  million  operation  em- 
ploying 550  people.  That's  what  it's  all  about. 

Japanese  love  almost  everything  about 
Tennessee.  Country  music  is  extremely  popu- 
lar in  Japan,  and  Southern  cooking  is  cher- 
ished by  the  Japanese  who  find  it.  Tennesse- 
ans enjoy  Japanese  food  as  well,  and  Japa- 
nese history,  civilization,  and  culture  are 
studied  very  much.  This  is  another  main  rea- 
son why  Tennessee  and  Japan  have  bonded  so 
well  together  in  friendship. 

Friendship,  whatever  the  type  or  subjects, 
should  be  both  beneficial  and  rewarding  to 
both  partners,  not  just  one.  Tennessee  and 
Japan  both  possess  a  will  to  work  together 
with  one  another  for  both  benefit  and  re- 
ward. In  the  future  the  friendship,  if  amae  is 
present,  can  only  become  more  beneficial 
and  more  rewarding  to  both  partners. 
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Second  Place— Tennessee- Japan:  Working 
Together  Toward  a  New  Century 
(By  Emily  Flowers) 
Kokusaika.    a    Japanese    word    meaning 
internationalization,  is  our  future.  In  other 
words,  internationalization  is  our  ultimate 
goal:  not  the  destruction  of  individual  cul- 
tures reconstructed  into  one  culture,  but  the 


interreacting  of  all  nations  and  the  edu- 
cation of  all  peoples  about  the  customs  and 
ways  of  others. 

Tennessee  and  Japan  are  working  together 
to  produce  this  "kokusaika"  by  Introducing 
the  ways  of  the  East  in  the  West.  Now  Ten- 
nesseans do  not  have  to  travel  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  learn  about  Japan  and 
its  people:  the  discovery  can  be  made  in  their 
own  communities,  with  the  aid  of  Japanese 
companies  who  bring  their  industry  to  create 
economic  opportunity  and  their  culture  to 
create  understanding. 

Economics  is  essential  to  human  existence: 
when  our  economy  fails,  we  fail.  Japan  is  en- 
joying great  economic  success,  and  many  of 
its  companies  are  looking  to  expand  by  seek- 
ing new  consumers.  They  have  the  products 
Americans  want;  however.  Americans  cannot 
continously  purchase  Japanese  products 
when  the  money  returns  solely  to  Japan; 
therefore,  Japan  brings  its  factories  here. 
Americans  obtain  employment  and  buy  the 
favored  products.  The  money  remains  cir- 
culating in  the  United  States,  and  everyone 
is  happy.  Tennessee  needs  Japan,  and  Japan 
needs  Tennessee.  As  we  become  "inter- 
dependent", we  become  internationalized, 
drawing  nearer  our  goal. 

Understanding  between  nations  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity and  the  construction  of  world  peace. 
There  are  ways  to  accomplish  this  seemingly 
impossible  feat,  and  Tennessee-Japan:  Work- 
ing Together  is  one  of  them,  as  it  slowly  nar- 
rows the  gap  between  the  two  civilizations. 
When  a  Japanese  company  moves  into  Ten- 
nessee, they  bring  along  their  families,  cus- 
toms, language,  religion,  and  food.  They 
bring  them  to  share  with  Tennesseans  who. 
in  return,  share  theirs.  It's  an  exchange  of 
lifestyles,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Many  residents  of  the  United  States  still 
hold  resentment  for  the  Japanese  because  of 
their  part  in  World  War  II,  and  the  reverse  is 
probably  also  true.  But  both  countries  have 
changed  since  that  time,  and  now  there  is  no 
reason  for  these  hostile  feelings.  A  Japanese 
company  in  a  Tennessee  community  creates 
a  connection  between  the  people  of  the  two 
nations.  As  the  employers  and  employees 
work  together,  they  discover  their  dif- 
ferences and  their  similarities:  lifting  the 
prejudices  as  the  truths  are  revealed.  Thus, 
by  "intermingling"  we  are  internationaliz- 
ing. 

Breaking  down  the  barriers  and  building 
the  foundations  of  friendship — that  is  Ten- 
nessee-Japan: Working  Together,  working 
for  a  future  which  depends  on  internation- 
alization. Presently  there  are  95  Japanese 
companies  in  Tennessee,  and  that  number  is 
continuously  growing  because  this  alliance 
works.  Its  economic  success  produces  "inter- 
dependence" which  causes  "intermingling" 
which  creates  "internationalization — proof 
that  the  goal  of  kokusaika  can  be  achieved. 

What  we  must  now  do  is  expand  this  coop- 
erative alliance,  not  only  in  Tennessee,  but 
throughout  the  world.  As  Merlin  pointed  out 
to  the  young  Arthur:  when  seen  from  above, 
the  Elarth  has  no  boundaries.  It  is  one  solid 
mass:  a  big,  beautiful  ball  of  possibilities. 
But  those  possibilities  diminish  one  by  one 
with  each  boundary  drawn.  In  this  last  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century,  with  inter- 
national relations  becoming  increasingly 
complicated,  and  events  with  world-wide  ef- 
fects occurring  daily,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
future  lies  with  kokusaika.  As  long  as  we 
work  together,  our  tomorrows  will  never 
end. 
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Third  Place— Tennessee 
Together 


Japan:  Working 
towARD  A  New  Century 


(By  Kelly  Pom  ell.  11th  grade.  Page  High 
Scho  )1.  Franklin,  TN) 
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Fourth  Place— Tennessee-Japan:  Working 
Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Sandra  White) 

The  relationship  that  has  arisen  between 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Volun- 
teer State  is  based  upon  similarities,  and 
upon  the  doctrine  of  economic  freedom  and 
democracy,  with  the  resulting  system  incor- 
porating characteristics  of  both  Japan  and 
Tennessee.  This  bond  has  led  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  both  areas  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 

In  Japan  there  is  a  flowering  cherry  that 
resembles  the  Tennessean  dogwood,  so  the 
Japanese  feel  at  home  in  the  rural  setting 
that  characterizes  Tennessee.  The  weather 
and  geography  remind  them  of  home,  not  to 
mention  the  very  aura  of  Southern  hospi- 
tality in  the  air  that  seems  to  welcome 
them.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  contemplated 
this  when  considering  Tennessee  for  a  part- 
nership, or  perhaps  they  felt  that  the  lack  of 
unions  and  relatively  few  jobs  would  provide 
fertile  ground  for  the  Japanese  seeds  of  man- 
agement. 

Economic  freedom  is  dei>endent  on  many 
things.  A  choice  of  jobs  is  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics. In  order  for  one  to  have  his/her 
choice  of  jobs,  whether  the  job  is  profes- 
sional, technical,  or  otherwise,  the  least  re- 
strictive environment  must  be  offered.  The 
least  restrictive  environment  includes  an 
availability  of  jobs,  training  for  those  jobs, 
and  an  employer  that  trusts  and  values  em- 
ployees. 

Japanese  involvement  in  Tennessee  has 
created  over  15.000  jobs  in  professional  and 
technical  fields.  The  promise  of  these  jobs 
has  led  to  training  In  the  skills  needed  to  fill 
the  positions.  Japanese  management,  so  very 
different  from  most  management  systems  in 
America,  is  founded  upon  mutual  trust  and 
loyalty  between  workers  and  management. 

Economic  freedom  relies  upon  the  fact  that 
participants  are  consumers,  that  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  availability  of  money  through  work 
completed  and  services  rendered  is  very  im- 
portant In  the  American  system.  The  entire 
concept  of  freely  disposable  income  is  tied 
into  self-esteen. 

The  opening  of  Japanese  businesses  in  Ten- 
nessee has  created  jobs,  and  higher  consump- 
tion. Also,  the  movement  of  Japanese  com- 
panies has  opened  the  door  for  more  manu- 
facturing and  technical  companies  to  move 
into  Tennessee. 

Economic  freedom  is  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  products.  The  process  of 
choosing  is  tied  into  the  theory  of  democ- 
racy, that  without  a  choice,  that  without 
being  able  to  make  the  decision  one's  self, 
there  is  no  freedom. 

Japanese  involvement  in  Tennessee  has 
given  that  choice  to  the  people.  The  avail- 
ability of  employees,  consumers,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  brighter  future  has  led  many 
companies  to  open  a  market  in,  or  even  to 
move  to  Tennessee. 

Economic  freedom  is  dependent  upon  the 
prospect  of  advancement,  of  upward  mobility 
in  the  workplace.  Until  recently,  advance- 
ment in  the  workplace  has  meant  only  one 
thing,  higher  pay,  and  while  more  money  is 
appropriate,  there  are  other  things  equally 
important. 

Japanese  business  has  taught  Tennesseans 
that  a  job  can  be  enjoyed,  that  the  only  re- 
ward is  not  money,  and  that  the  friendships 
that  grow  are  a  reward  too.  They  have 
taught  Tennesseans  that  if  the  product  is  the 
best  that  can  be  produced,  that  pride  is  car- 
ried into  everyday  life. 


Since  Japan  has  become  involved  in  Amer- 
ica, the  long-lived  concept  of  "keiretsu", 
buying  only  Japanese,  is  no  longer  domi- 
nant. Instead,  a  doctrine  of  buying  only  the 
best,  no  matter  the  source,  has  overtaken 
this  nationalist  policy.  Because  of  this  re- 
moval of  the  final  restraint  against  full  par- 
ticipation, Japan  was  free  to  join  in  a  part- 
nership with  the  best.  The  bond  between 
Japan  and  Tennessee  is  only  going  to  grow 
stronger,  and  in  today's  web  of  interdepend- 
ent economies  that  bond  shall  surely  bring 
Japan  and  Tennessee  to  the  forefront  of  the 
new  world  order. 

In  the  ever-growing  patchwork  quilt  of 
American  society,  Japan's  patch  is  growing 
rapidly  and  through  the  thread  that  con- 
nects it  with  Tennessee,  it  has  caused  Ten- 
nessee to  expand  also.  The  thread  that  joins 
these  two  patches  will  grow  until  indeed 
there  is  a  new  patch,  entirely  dedicated  to 
the  relationship  between  Japan  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee-Japan:  Working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Christine  Harris) 

"It's  not  us  against  them."  according  to 
Tennessean  William  Perry  of  Portland.  Ten- 
nessee's Yamakawa  Manufacturing.  As  Japa- 
nese investors  and  businesses  move  into  Ten- 
nessee, more  and  more  native  Tennesseans 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  our  new  neigh- 
bors. An  exploration  of  this  new-found  rela- 
tionship will  reveal  that  these  two  cultures 
are  indeed  working  together  toward  a  new 
century. 

Figures  from  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development 
show  that  Japanese  investors  have  contrib- 
uted $3.3  billion  in  capital  and  investment  to 
the  state's  economy.  Through  ninety-four 
operations  (fifty-nine  manufacturing,  thirty- 
five  sales  and/or  distribution),  Japanese  busi- 
nesses employ  nineteen  thousand  Tennesse- 
ans. Tennesseans  working  directly  for  Japa- 
nese firms  and  direct  Japanese  investments 
are  not  the  only  ways,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  are  helping  to  boost  the  state's 
economy.  Twenty  thousand  Tennesseans  are 
employed  by  American  firms  which  rely  di- 
rectly on  Japanese  businesses. 

Another  factor,  other  than  the  economy, 
that  is  affected  by  Japanese  influence  is  the 
community.  Tennesseans  are  learning  from 
their  Japanese  counterparts  as  well  as  teach- 
ing them  through  cultural  exchange.  The 
Japan  Center  in  Murfreesboro  employs  four 
professionals  who  act  as  emissaries  for 
schools,  companies,  and  individuals.  Sovran 
Bank  in  Murfreesboro  also  held  a  seminar  to 
acquaint  Japanese  women  with  the  Amer- 
ican checking  system.  According  to 
Takehlto  Mochizuki  who  trains  workers  at 
Yamakawa  Manufacturing,  "The  Americans 
are  teaching  us  to  be  more  spontaneous  and 
outgoing." 

Yet  another  influence  of  the  Japanese  on 
Tennessee  can  be  seen  in  the  labor  force. 
Workers  are  becoming  more  open  to  new  op- 
portunities brought  to  Tennessee  by  Japa- 
nese industry.  The  relationship  between  both 
Japanese  and  Tennessean  workers  is  one  of 
optimism  and  acceptance.  "They  want  you 
to  feel  that  this  is  your  company,  not  theirs, 
so  that  you're  working  for  yourself,  too," 
said  William  Perry.  Working  for  Japanese 
firms  has  not  made  Tennessean  workers  lose 
sight  of  their  American  pride,  according  to 
Mary  Green  of  Smyrna's  Nissan  plant.  She 
says,  "I  know  they  make  a  lot  of  decisions 
back  in  Japan,  but  that's  abstract.  We  don't 
see  many  Japanese.  We're  making  the  cars, 
and  we're  Americans. 
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As  one  can  clearly  see,  Tennessee  Is  great- 
ly affected  by  the  Japanese.  What  remains 
unseen  to  most  Tennesseans,  however,  Is 
Tennessee's  influence  on  Japan.  Japan  is  the 
third  largest  economic  power  in  the  world 
and  is  the  United  States'  chief  competitor. 
Japan's  investment  in  Tennessee  does  not 
only  aid  the  state's  economy,  but  it  also 
boosts  Japan's  economy  in  relation  to  the 
international  market. 

Through  Tennessee's  economy,  community 
interaction,  effects  on  the  labor  force,  and 
Tennessee's  effect  on  Japan's  international 
Influence,  Japan  and  Tennessee  have  become 
partners  working  toward  the  common  goal  of 
prosperity  through  peaceful  international  re- 
lations. Tennesseans  are  learning  more 
about  foreign  culture.  The  economy  has  been 
boosted  through  Japanese  employment  and 
Investment.  Workers  are  now  working  on  an 
international  scale.  Takehlko  Mochizuki  of 
Yamakawa  Manufacturing  says,  "The  reward 
is  not  so  much  the  money,  it's  also  the 
friendships  and  the  working  relationshii>s. 
We  don't  think  so  much  about  salary."  The 
people  of  Japan  view  the  corporation  as 
something  that  belongs  to  them,  not  some- 
thing they  belong  to.  The  feeling  is  relayed 
to  Tennessean  workers  as  well.  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  elder  Shin  Kanemaru 
sums  up  the  relationship  by  saying,  "Japan 
would  not  exist  without  America."  EJvl- 
dently,  Tennessee  relies  on  Japan  in  much 
the  same  way. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee-Japan:  Working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Carla  Strassle) 

Allies  in  World  War  I.  Enemies  In  World 
War  n.  Where  did  America  and  Japan's  path 
lead  after  the  war?  Why,  to  Tennessee! 

Today,  we  have  almost  one-hundred  Japa- 
nese companies  located  In  Tennessee.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  Japanese  companies 
settle  here.  Our  topography  reminds  them  of 
home.  The  rolling  countryside  and  small- 
town atmosphere  of  our  communities  gives 
the  a  sense  of  belonging.  The  climate  of  our 
state,  the  people  who  live  here,  and  our  cul- 
ture here  in  Tennessee  makes  it  an  ideal 
place  for  the  Japanese  companies  to  locate. 

Adjusting  to  our  new  partnership  has 
taken  some  time  and  patience.  Although 
there  are  some  things  between  us  that  are 
similar,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  Japan 
and  Tennessee  are  very  different.  In  America 
we  enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  on  a  com- 
fortable mattress,  but  in  Japan,  their  "mat- 
tress" is  a  futon,  bedding  that  is  laid  out  on 
the  floor  at  night  and  stored  during  the  day. 
Another  difference  between  us  is  the  use  of  a 
bathtub.  When  we  get  in  a  bathtub,  we  take 
a  bath  to  get  clean,  but  in  Japan,  the  bath- 
tub Is  used  to  clear  the  mind  and  relax  the 
body.  Cleansing  is  done  In  a  shower  before 
they  get  Into  the  clean  water  in  the  tub. 
Even  the  things  we  eat  are  different.  We  can 
both  get  a  hamburger,  but  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  make  up  a  good  part  of  our  diet  are 
delicacies  to  them.  Their  main  staple  foods 
are  flsh  and  rice,  and  although  we  can  pur- 
chase those  at  any  grocery  store,  we  Just 
can't  seem  to  master  the  chopsticks  that 
they  eat  with.  Instead  we  opt  for  the  silver- 
ware. All  these  things  show  us  how  different 
things  are  between  us,  and  their  focus  on 
education  Is  no  exception.  In  America,  teen- 
agers have  many  privileges  that  are  taken 
for  granted.  More  often  than  not,  school  Is 
the  least  of  our  worries,  but  in  Japan  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Japanese  teenagers  study  both 
in  school  and  In  Juku,  after-school  tutorial 
classes.  They  go  to  school  six  days  a  week 
and  as  much  as  eleven  hours  a  day.  Japanese 


students  attending  schools  in  America  like 
the  shorter  school  days  and  week,  the  lighter 
homework  load,  and  the  other  privileges  that 
they  have  experienced  during  their  stay  in 
Tennessee,  such  as  being  able  to  receive  a  li- 
cense at  sixteen  instead  of  eighteen.  Work- 
ing through  our  differences  has  helped  us 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  each  other, 
and  we  continue  to  learn  new  things  through 
them. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  very  different  In 
many  ways,  so  how  do  we  manage  to  work 
together  so  effectively?  Teamwork  is  the 
key.  By  finding  similarities  In  our  cultures, 
working  through  our  differences,  and  learn- 
ing with  each  other,  we  are  facing  the  future 
together,  as  a  team.  The  Japanese  know  that 
In  our  right-to-work  state,  employees  are  as- 
sured of  employment  without  union  pres- 
sures. They  also  know  that  the  laws  govern- 
ing business  practices  are  well  established, 
and  that  our  plentiful  resources,  central  lo- 
cation and  low  level  of  taxation  make  it  eco- 
nomical to  run  a  business  in  Tennessee. 
While  the  business  practices  of  Japan  may 
differ  from  our  own,  in  such  ways  as  decision 
making  and  morning  calisthentic  exercises, 
we  have  compromised  to  form  a  partnership 
that  is  part  of  a  global  economy  which  con- 
sists of  the  worldwide  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing, and  consuming  of  wealth.  The 
companies  located  In  Tennessee  provide  Jobs 
for  over  18,000  Tennesseans.  as  well  as  busi- 
ness for  existing  Tennessee  firms,  and  for 
every  manufacturing  Job  that  is  created, 
other  Jobs  are  created  in  other  industries. 
The  salaries  of  the  employees  of  these  com- 
panies feed  directly  back  into  our  state  econ- 
omy. 

The  Japanese  companies  located  in  Ten- 
nessee are  often  the  largest  private  tax- 
payers in  the  area.  Because  of  this,  local 
goverments  are  able  to  improve  schools, 
roads,  and  hospitals.  The  companies,  how- 
ever, do  not  stop  there  when  it  comes  to  en- 
hancing our  communities.  They  donate  com- 
puters and  televisions  for  our  schools,  spon- 
sor homes  for  abused  children,  and  sponsor 
trips  to  Japan  so  that  we  can  experience 
Japan  as  they  are  experiencing  Tennessee. 

The  partnership  between  Tennessee  and 
Japan  is  strengthening  every  day  as  we  learn 
to  work  together  to  accomplish  our  goals.  As 
we  progress  into  a  new  century,  so  does  the 
world.  This  is  not  Just  a  business  relation- 
ship, it  is  a  growing  friendship  and  under- 
standing of  things  and  people  who  live  half  a 
globe  away.  In  Portland,  Tennessee,  Just 
twenty  minutes  from  my  house,  the 
Yamakawa  Manufacturing  Corporation  of 
America,  a  parts  supplier  for  the  Nissan 
plant  in  Smyrna,  has  made  Its  home.  I  never 
knew  Japan  could  be  so  close. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee-Japan:  Working 

TOGETHER  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Jeremy  Latimer,  9th  grade,  Henry 

County  High  School,  Paris,  TN) 

Tennessee  and  Japan  are  very  involved 
today  through  Japanese  industries  and  in- 
vestments. The  relationship  actually  began 
In  the  early  1970s,  when  Tennessee  got  it's 
name  in  the  hat  with  Jaiianese  companies 
that  were  beginning  to  look  for  sites  in  the 
United  States  to  locate  their  factories.  As 
Tennessee  and  Japan  work  together  toward  a 
new  century,  many  areas  will  be  affected: 
education.  Job  quality,  financial  invest- 
ments, communications  and  the  cultures  of 
the  two  countries. 

Education  in  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  Japanese  ideas.  Japanese 
children  are  used  to  a  longer  school  year 
than   we   are   and    three   Tennessee   cities. 


Memphis,  Murfreesboro  and  KnoxvlUe  now 
offer  "Saturday  schools"  for  Japanese  chil- 
dren. They  take  additional  classes  In  lan- 
guage and  math.  The  Japanese  idea  may 
eventually  affect  what  Is  offered  in  Amer- 
ican schools  and  the  length  of  the  school 
year.  More  schools  may  offer  the  Japanese 
language  as  a  subject  choice.  This  would 
make  it  easier  for  Tennesseans  going  to 
Japan  to  train  for  Jobs.  They  could  commu- 
nicate better  if  they  knew  some  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  Japanese  are  very  strict  about  the 
quality  of  the  products  they  produce.  Job 
performance  determines  Job  security  In  fac- 
tories operated  by  the  Japanese.  Their  con- 
cern shows  up  first  In  their  hiring  process. 
An  applicant  may  go  through  several  Inter- 
views as  well  as  unpaid  pre-employment 
training  sessions  before  being  hired.  They 
want  to  know  about  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes before  they  hire  a  person. 

Not  only  are  they  very  strict  about  the 
products  they  produce,  they  also  are  very 
particular  about  the  parts  and  materials 
they  buy  from  other  companies.  This  forces 
their  suppliers  to  work  hard  to  meet  the  Jap- 
anese standards.  It  is  often  hard  to  obtain  a 
contract  with  a  Japanese  company.  For  ex- 
ample, Plumley  Companies  in  Paris.  Ten- 
nessee, attempted  for  approximately  four 
years,  to  provide  fuel  hoses  to  the  Nissan 
Company.  They  Anally  signed  a  contract  to 
supply  the  hoses. 

The  involvement  of  foreign  countries  such 
as  Japan  has  changed  the  financial  markets 
in  our  country.  The  Japanese  have  brought  a 
lot  of  money  into  Tennessee  as  well  as  other 
states.  They  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
buying  land  and  building  factories.  Many 
Tennesseans  own  stock  in  these  successful 
companies.  Investors  also  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  international  funds 
that  were  not  always  available.  Our  invest- 
ment opportunities  are  now  International 
rather  than  limited  to  the  United  States. 

The  Tennessee-Japan  relationship  should 
also  affect  our  communications  future.  The 
Japanese  are  a  highly  technical  people,  being 
very  Involved  in  electronics.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  in  the  world  of  tele- 
phones, television  and  other  communication 
equipment.  In  some  Tennessee  cities,  a 
Tokyo  newspaper  is  available  on  a  dally 
basis.  This  proves  that  advances  in  commu- 
nication and  information  have  made  the 
world  much  "smaller"  than  a  few  years  ago. 

The  cultures  of  both  Tennesseans  and  the 
Japanese  are  affected  by  their  relationship. 
The  Japanese  have  changed  the  work  atti- 
tude of  many  Tennesseans.  A  Job  is  no  longer 
Just  a  Job.  The  Japanese  promote  pride  in  ac- 
complishment and  a  loyalty  to  the  company 
that  many  Tennesseans  did  not  have.  Work- 
ers now  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany and  that,  in  a  sense,  they  work  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  of  work- 
ers being  absent  and  workers  are  punctual, 
which  Is  very  Important  to  the  Japanese. 
Likewise,  the  Tennesseans  have  taught  the 
Japanese  to  relax  some  and  be  a  little  more 
spontaneous. 

The  Japanese  are  also  very  neat  in  appear- 
ance, most  having  short  hair  and  no  beards. 
They  have  learned  to  accept  Tennesseans 
with  long  hair  and  beards  by  looking  to  the 
inside  of  people  not  Just  to  the  outside  ap- 
pearance. 

Tennesseans  have  learned  to  appreciate 
Japanese  foods  while  the  Japanese  enjoy 
Jack  Daniel's  Whiskey  (made  in  Tennessee) 
and  fried  catfish. 

Tennessee  and  Japan  are  working  together 
toward  a  new  century.  It  takes  compromise 
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Japan:  Working 
TjowARD  A  New  Century 
11th  grade.  Hermitage 
Red  Boiling  Springs,  TN) 
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In  conclusion,  if  Tennessee  is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  global  economy,  it  must  continue 
to  be  open-minded  and  willing  to  change  that 
which  has  proven  to  be  Ineffective.  It  must 
look  to  the  future,  aware  that  "times  are  a- 
changing."  Fortunately,  Tennessee  has  a 
friend  who  will  stand  by  it,  working  hard  to 
see  that  future  generations  can  enjoy  a  sense 
of  security  and  well-being.  Yes,  Tennessee 
and  Japan  are  working  together  to  assure  us 
that  if  the  new  century  holds  any  surprises, 
they  will  be  pleasant  and  welcome  ones. 

FOURTH  Place— Tennessee- Japan:  working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Leigh  Ann  Curt) 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  had 
troubles  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Pearl 
Harbor  and  related  events  created  much  hos- 
tility between  the  peoples  of  these  two  na- 
tions. The  relations  have  improved,  but 
there  still  is  a  prejudice  against  the  Japa- 
nese people.  There  is  one  state  that  has  ex- 
tensive interest  in  a  positive  relationship 
with  Japan.  With  a  firm  partnership  between 
Tennessee  and  Japan,  we  can  mutually  strive 
toward  the  expansion  of  high-tech  industries, 
education,  and  well-being  for  our  citizens  for 
the  upcoming  century. 

One  might  ask.  "Why  is  Japan  so  inter- 
ested in  Tennessee?"  Many  factors  contrib- 
ute to  the  attraction.  Japanese  people  feel 
comfortable  here  because  of  the  similarities 
found  here  such  as  the  landscape,  climate, 
and  culture.  It  is  also  economical  to  run  a 
business  here.  Our  state  has  a  low  level  of 
taxation,  plentiful  and  cheap  energy  re- 
sources, and  a  good  location  for  access  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Japanese  compa- 
nies can  far  better  serve  the  American  people 
from  one  of  its  own  states  than  it  could  from 
a  plant  in  Japan. 

Japan  is  bringing  to  Tennessee  their  indus- 
tries while  Tennessee  provides  the  skilled 
labor  and  marketing  techniques.  Currently, 
there  are  95  Japanese  corporations  that  have 
opened  manufacturing  plants  and/or  distribu- 
tion centers  across  the  state.  Products  from 
these  centers  and  plants  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere  you  find  electronics  and  auto- 
mobiles. Toshiba.  Nissan,  and  Bridgestone 
are  examples  of  Japanese  based  companies 
that  produce  and  distribute  goods  in  our 
state.  Typewriters,  computers,  radios,  cars, 
trucks,  and  tires  are  just  a  few  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  shipped  from  our  state  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  these  95  companies.  Ten- 
nessee contributes  marketing  skills  to  this 
business.  We  have  the  Information  needed  to 
enable  the  industries  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican companies  for  American  consumers. 
With  these  two  contrasting  peoples  working 
as  one,  there  is  the  need  to  better  educate 
our  people  about  our  respective  ways  of  life 
so  we  can  use  this  partnership  to  its  fullest 
potential. 

Tennessee  and  Japan  share  the  common 
concern  of  education  among  our  integrated 
children  and  the  involvement  in  our  respec- 
tive cultures.  Japanese  children  have  a  privi- 
lege of  a  more  thorough  education  than  that 
of  our  children.  They  study  longer  hours  and 
also  on  Saturday.  Some  students  who  have 
been  enrolled  in  both  school  systems  say 
that  Tennessee  is  definitely  much  easier.  Be- 
cause there  are  Japanese  children  in  our 
schools,  adults  in  our  work  force,  and  citi- 
zens In  our  community,  we  are  learning  first 
hand  about  their  culture  and  they  about  our 
culture.  Many  of  the  previously  mentioned 
companies  have  formed  partnerships  with 
our  schools.  They  offer  financial  support,  do- 
nate televisions,  computers,  and  other  need- 
ed items,  and  create  "hands  on"  exi>erience 


for  the  children.  Bridgestone  brought  the 
Masterworks  art  exhibit  to  Nashville  to 
share  with  our  citizens.  From  education  to 
culture,  from  sushi  to  hamburgers,  we  are 
sharing  our  ideas,  our  experiences,  and  our 
knowledge,  therefore  educating  our  people. 

The  citizens  of  Tennessee  and  Japan  great- 
ly benefit  from  this  partnership.  Both  econo- 
mies are  expanding.  Jobs  for  people  of  both 
lands  are  being  created.  Because  of  the  com- 
petition formed  by  the  number  of  new  busi- 
nesses, prices  are  going  down.  The  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  being  opened  for 
all  people.  Charitable  functions  such  as  the 
Toshiba  boys  home  are  being  made  available 
to  our  citizens.  Together,  this  partnership  is 
doing  wonders  for  both  parties  Involved.  We 
are  partners  looking  to  build  a  better  future 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  and  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee- Japan:  Working 

togeh-her  toward  a  new  Century 

(By  Jason  Couch) 

Nowhere  else  In  our  nation  has  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  east  and  the  west  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  technology  been 
felt  more  strongly  than  in  Tennessee.  Japan 
and  Tennessee  have  been  drawn  together  in 
an  exchange  of  methods  and  ideas  which  are 
proving  to  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  influx  of  Japanese  companies  into 
Tennessee  has  already  created  some  highly 
visible  benefits  to  Tennesseans  in  job  oppor- 
tunities and  Improved  economics.  Almost 
one  hundred  Japanese  companies  are  now  In 
Tennessee  and  close  to  twenty  thousand  jobs 
have  been  created.  In  addition  Japanese 
firms  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
Tennessee  real  estate.  These  same  companies 
Increased  construction  and  building  revenues 
for  the  state.  The  trickle  down  beneflts  have 
provided  new  revenue  generating  opportuni- 
ties for  many  Tennessee  owned  and  operated 
businesses.  Japanese  corporate  dollars  are 
being  retained  in  the  state.  These  monies  in 
turn  are  used  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
attract  additional  businesses. 

Japanese  companies  base  themselves  in 
Tennessee  due  to  our  abundance  of  natural 
resources,  energy  supplies,  and  work  force. 
Low  corporate  and  trade  taxes  are  another 
added  incentive. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  interaction 
there  Is  also  cultural  interaction  taking 
place.  This  interaction  manifests  itself  in 
the  areas  of  music,  art,  language,  and  cui- 
sine. Tennesseans  may  not  yet  be  eating 
their  grits  with  chopsticks,  but  the  Impact 
of  Japanese  culture  is  being  felt  in  a  positive 
manner  across  the  state.  Tennesseans  are 
learning  to  eat  sushi  while  the  Japanese  are 
becoming  great  country  music  fans.  In  a  re- 
cent extended  showing,  a  Japanese  conwra- 
tlon  gave  Tennesseans  an  opportunity  to 
view  Its  priceless  European  art  collection. 
One  Tennessee  radio  station  now  offers  a 
dally  news  broadcast  in  Japanese.  Hospi- 
tality and  a  sense  of  tradition  is  strongly 
woven  Into  both  cultures  creating  common 
denominators.  E^ch  culture  enriches  the 
other  through  exposure  to  new  Ideas  and  cus- 
toms. 

Tennessee  and  Japan  must  now  look  to  a 
new  century.  It  will  be  a  century  of  rapidly 
expanding  technology,  and  an  era  of  adjust- 
ment to  continued  advances  in  automation. 
Corporations  will  And  themselves  in 
growlngly  competitive  markets,  while  the 
work  force  will  find  a  need  to  be  flexible  and 
resilient  in  the  face  of  change.  Tennesseans 
have  learned  the  benefits  of  team  spirit  in 
the  workplace  from  the  Japanese.  In  return 
the  Japanese  have  learned  about  old  fash- 
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ioned  American  ingrenuity  from  Tennesseans. 
In  the  future  there  will  be  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  ultUlze  natural  resources 
more  efficiently,  and  to  avoid  the  pollution 
of  the  planet.  Japan  h&s  been  forced  to  deal 
with  limited  natural  resources  for  many 
years,  and  Tennessee  will  learn  new  ways  to 
manage  its  resources  from  Japan's  experi- 
ence. Japtan  and  Tennessee  will  need  to  con- 
tinue to  promote  fair  trade  and  business 
practices  with  each  other. 

The  next  century  will  bring  its  own  set  of 
problems  but  also  new  and  exciting  opportu- 
nities. Japan  and  Tennessee  must  continue 
to  build  a  friendship  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  understanding.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  friends  draw  strength  from  one  another 
and  are  interested  in  each  other's  welfare. 
The  continued  combining  of  unique 
strengths  will  enable  Japan  and  Tennessee  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  new  century  with 
confidence. 

Source  for  corporation  and  employment 
figures:  The  Tennessean. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee-Japan;  working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Centxhiy 

(By  Billy  Copenhagen,  9th  grade.  Brentwood 

Senior  High  School,  Brentwood,  TN) 

follow  me  into  the  next  century 

As  I  pulled  out  of  my  driveway  to  go  to  my 
Job  at  Yamawakl  Industries,  I  waved  to  my 
neighbor  Don  Wati.  I  am  driving  In  my  Toy- 
ota on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road.  I  drive 
my  car  to  the  toll  road.  I  don't  mind  paying 
a  little  extra  to  travel  on  the  toll  roads  be- 
cause 80%  of  the  revenue  made  is  given  to 
the  school  system  which  has  the  best  schools 
in  the  United  States 

As  I  pull  up,  I  see  Charlie  the  Robot.  In  his 
synthesized  voice  he  asks  me  for  my  destina- 
tion. I  tell  him  downtown  at  the  third  exit. 
He  gives  me  my  card,  and  I  am  off.  As  I 
drive,  ahead  of  me  is  the  bluest  sky,  and  to 
think  it  used  to  be  a  greenish-grey  before  it 
was  cleaned  up  by  Tatsunoco  Enterprises. 

I  look  at  my  office  building,  which  can't  be 
missed  because  it's  96  stories  of  high  energy 
technology.  Where  am  I,  you  ask?  Although 
you  may  think  I'm  in  Japan,  I'm  really  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  about  ten  years  from 
now. 

You  see,  the  Japanese  came  here  to  team 
up  with  Americans  to  Improve  and  modify 
our  techniques  and  skills.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  NashviUians  in  Japan  helping  them 
with  their  music  and  entertainment  indus- 
try. 

So  you  see  that  since  we've  teamed  up  with 
the  Japanese,  our  productivity  and  quality 
has  gone  up  considerably  and  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  state. 

I  leave  the  toll  road  and  drive  to  my  pri- 
vate parking  spot  underneath  the  mammoth 
building  in  which  1  work.  I  pull  out  my  Em- 
erson pocket  recorder  to  make  a  note  to  my 
secretary  as  I  enter  the  elevator  and  punch 
in  my  floor  number.  It  takes  only  seconds  to 
reach  the  eighty-eighth  floor  because  of  the 
technology  of  vacuum  elevators  which  was 
another  Japan/Nashville  development. 

I  write  myself  a  note  to  call  the  Nashville 
Stock  Exchange  to  buy  25  shares  of  Eastern 
n,  which  is  an  exclusive  airline  rebuilt  from 
the  old  Eastern  Airline  and  moved  to  Nash- 
ville. In  a  realistically  human  voice  the  ele- 
vator tells  me  that  I've  reached  my  destina- 
tion. 

Our  office  is  run  in  a  different  way  than 
back  in  the  early  nineties.  Each  person  is  in 
charge  of  one  thing,  so  there  are  no  vice- 
presidents  and  no  private  offlces.  Because  of 
this,  there  Is  no  one  stepping  on  anyone  else, 
and  there  is  no  brown  nosing.  This  is  a  very 


effective  way  to  run  a  business,  and  because 
of  It,  we  are  50%  more  efficient. 

After  some  office  work,  I  go  to  lunch  with 
a  buddy  of  mine.  We  take  the  levitating 
train  to  McDonalds  Sushi  Bar. 

On  the  way  back  to  work,  we  can't  help  but 
marvel  at  the  fusion  power  plant,  which  was 
built  as  a  Joint  Nashville/Oak  Ridge/Japanese 
team  project.  I  am  glad  that  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  nuclear  waste. 

It  is  now  the  end  of  the  working  day,  and 
It  is  time  to  unwind  and  take  the  required 
end  of  day  relaxation  on  the  eighty-ninth 
floor.  Mr  Yamawakl  requires  it  because  the 
more  relaxed  we  are.  the  more  productive  we 
will  be. 

I  leave  the  health  spa  around  7:00  and  head 
home.  I  get  home  at  about  7:30  thanks  to  the 
enhanced  tollway  system  which  provides 
more  lanes  during  evening  rush  hour. 

Ah!  home  sweet  home.  I  punch  in  my  code 
to  disarm  my  alarm,  and  ask  the  house  com- 
puter if  anyone  has  called.  I  am  really  tired, 
so  I  think  I'll  watch  some  television  on  my 
American/Japanese  made  television.  Of  all 
the  things  that  have  changed  over  the  years, 
I  am  sure  glad  that  home  life  has  remained 
simple  and  uncomplicated. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee- Japan:  Working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Billy  Strasser,  11th  grade,  Montgomery 

Bell  Academy,  Nashville,  TN) 

When  one  works  by  himself  on  a  project, 
the  project  is  tough.  However,  the  project  is 
made  easier  when  two  people  work  on  it  to- 
gether. By  working  together,  Tennessee  and 
Japan  can  create  a  better  future.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  Japanese,  such 
as  their  cultures  and  customs.  Once  we  learn 
about  the  Japanese,  we  can  apply  this 
knowledge  to  our  Jobs  in  Tennessee.  We  can 
create  a  bright  new  future  by  working  with 
Japan  toward  a  new  century. 

Through  the  4-H/LABO  exchange  program, 
I  have  hosted  two  Japanese  exchange  stu- 
dents in  my  home  and  I  have  traveled  to 
Japan.  I  discovered  that  the  Japanese  cul- 
ture is  very  different  from  the  American  cul- 
tiu^.  When  I  first  arrived  in  Japan,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  different.  From  food  to 
language  to  taking  your  shoes  off  at  the 
door,  the  Japanese  are  very  different  from 
us.  However,  there  are  similarities  also.  The 
hospitality  with  which  they  greeted  me  was 
much  like  our  Southern  hospitality.  I  also 
found  that  a  smile  crosses  any  language  bar- 
rier, and  I  often  had  to  smile  when  I  tried  to 
say  something  they  could  not  understand. 
We  developed  a  great  friendship,  and  It  is 
friendships  like  these  that  help  us  work  to- 
gether toward  a  great  future. 

In  a  global  economy,  goods  and  services 
are  exchanged  across  national  boundaries  in 
a  process  known  as  International  trade.  It  is 
evident  that  Tennessee  is  part  of  a  global 
economy  when  one  looks  at  the  amount  of 
Japanese  businesses  in  Tennessee — Nissan, 
Bridgestone.  Toyota,  and  Sharp.  These  are 
only  four  of  the  almost  one  hundred  Japa- 
nese businesses  in  Tennessee.  This  certainly 
helps  our  economy:  the  Japanese  businesses 
employ  Tennessee  workers  and  pay  salaries 
to  those  workers,  which  puts  more  money 
into  the  Tennessee  economy;  it  helps  the 
problem  of  United  States-Japan  trade  rela- 
tions; and  Japanese  products  are  now  made 
In  the  United  States  and  shipped  overseas. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  economically  by 
Tennessee-Japan  partnerships  in  business. 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  Japanese? 
Quite  a  bit.  The  Japanese  and  Tennesseans 
can  learn  from  each  other  in  many  ways. 
Their  education  system  is  excellent,  while 


ours  is  in  need  of  reform.  They  are  advanced 
in  the  field  of  technology,  and  we  can  learn 
from  them.  They  have  a  very  low  crime  rate, 
while  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Amer- 
ica. These  are  only  three  of  the  areas  In 
which  we  can  learn  from  the  Japanese:  there 
are  many  more  benefits  to  be  reaped  as  Ten- 
nessee and  Japan  work  together  toward  a 
new  century.  Most  recently,  Tennessee  has 
welcomed  the  Masterworks  exhibit  from  the 
Bridgestone  Museum  of  Art  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
The  exhibit  has  never  been  to  the  United 
States  before,  and  we  are  thankful  to  have 
had  the  exhibit  here.  The  Japanese  have 
much  to  share  with  us.  and  we  should  be  re- 
ceptive to  this. 

When  I  went  to  Japan,  I  was  proud  to  be 
from  Tennessee.  Many  Japanese  seemed  to 
know  Tennessee.  When  I  hosted  two  students 
from  Japan,  they  liked  Tennessee  very 
much.  The  hills  and  countryside  of  Ten- 
nessee reminded  them  of  home.  We  developed 
a  friendship  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Through  these  types  of  friendships,  we  can 
grow  and  learn  together  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said;  "I  like  the 
dreams  of  the  future  better  than  the  history 
of  the  past."  I  like  the  dreams  of  the  future 
too.  Working  together  with  the  Japanese,  we 
will  have  a  better  future.  As  long  as  we  take 
advantage  of  friendships  between 
Tennesseeans  and  the  Japanese,  we  can  work 
together  toward  a  new  century. 

Fourth  Place— Tennessee- Japan:  Working 

Together  Toward  a  New  Century 

(By  Jason  Holleman,  12th  grade,  John 

Overton  High  School,  Nashville,  TN) 

Tennessee,  the  "Volunteer  State,"  and 
Japan,  the  "land  of  the  rising  sun,"  are  two 
cultures  very  different  in  history,  but  very 
alike  in  values.  These  two  peoples  are  doing 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  must  do.  They  are 
fighting  their  dilemmas  with  the  weapons  of 
trust,  diplomacy,  and  Ingenuity. 

Japan  is  a  nation  of  great  technology,  cor- 
porate structure,  and  global  economic  power. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Japan's  population  con- 
tinues to  crowd  into  its  relatively  small  geo- 
graphic area,  an  area  lacking  adequate  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  Tennessee  is  a  land  of 
plentiful  natural  resources,  proud,  eager 
workers,  and  American  ingenuity.  However, 
in  Tennessee  as  well  as  most  of  the  United 
States,  people  are  distraught  with  the  loss  of 
Jobs  and  Income,  partially  due  to  the  influx 
of  Japanese-made  products  In  both  domestic 
and  world  markets.  Thus,  Tennessee  and 
Japan  have  Joined  forces,  and  are  combatting 
these  problems  by  bringing  Japanese  manu- 
facturing plants  and  distribution  centers  to 
Tennessee,  using  our  raw  materials,  while 
boosting  our  economy.  So,  statistically  these 
two  seem  to  be  a  perfect  match  for  any  busi- 
ness endeavor. 

Even  more  amazing  than  facts  and  figures, 
is  the  colloquial  traits  that  draw  this  pair 
together.  Japan  and  Tennessee  lie  upon  the 
same  longitudinal  line,  so  their  climates  are 
very  similar.  Both  cultures  value  honor, 
trust,  etiquette,  and  tradition.  If  Japan  is 
the  tea  brewed  from  the  heritage  of  coura- 
geous shogun  warriors,  Buddhist  philoso- 
phers, and  Extern  empires,  then  Tennessee 
is  the  lemonade  blended  from  its  spirit  of 
early  pioneers,  its  brave  volunteer  soldiers, 
Bible-belt  Christianity,  and  Southern  gentil- 
ity.    . 

It  is  obvious  to  a  knowledgeable  observer 
that  these  two  cultures  complement  each 
other  in  business  and  as  well  as  in  life.  Ten- 
nessee lias  provided  high  worker  productiv- 
ity and   low  govenmient  regulation.  They 
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PLACE-  Tennessee-Japan: 


Working 
'  'owARD  A  New  Century 
IS,  llth  grade,  Lebanon  High 
Sch<  ol.  Lebanon,  TN) 
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lands.  Tennessee  has  low  taxes,  and  shipping 
costs  are  greatly  reduced.  Tennessee  also 
produces  natural  resources  needed  by  the 
Japanese  companies. 

But  the  benefits  are  mutual.  The  Japanese 
companies  create  new  Jobs  and  more  money 
In  the  economy.  Eiach  new  Japanese  plant 
creates  the  need  for  support  businesses 
which  in  turn  create  more  jobs.  The  payroll 
from  Japanese  companies  Is  worth  $500  mil- 
lion a  year.  If  the  local  economy  is  strong, 
we  will  buy  more  goods,  build  more  houses, 
and  spend  more  on  leisure  activities.  This  in- 
creases sales  for  American  companies  in 
Tennessee  as  well. 

The  Japanese  and  American  cultures  ap- 
pear so  different  that  it  was  thought  the  peo- 
ple could  not  function  in  a  working  relation- 
ship. The  Japanese  are  meticulous  in  their 
decisions  and  their  lives.  A  new  plan  is  scru- 
tinized and  redone  until  all  the  bugs  are 
worked  out.  Only  then  is  it  put  into  action. 
The  process  is  time-consuming,  but  leaves 
nothing  to  chance.  Americans  are  less  formal 
in  both  actions  and  appearance.  They  often 
speak  first  and  think  later.  The  success  of 
Japanese  manufacturing  has  forced  Amer- 
ican workers  to  regain  our  lost  pride  in 
workmanship  and  commitment  to  quality. 
Still,  Japanese  and  American  workers  have 
successfully  blended  their  talents  into  ex- 
tremely successful  joint  ventures. 

A  Japanese  employee  Is  hired  for  life.  A 
company  expects  to  build  a  worker  before  it 
builds  a  product.  A  Japanese  person  works 
hard  in  high  school  In  order  to  get  into  a 
good  company.  It  is  a  great  shame  to  be  fired 
or  quit  your  place  of  work.  All  company  em- 
ployees are  considered  equal.  The  men  wear 
the  same  type  suit  and  have  the  same  bene- 
fits. The  American  system  is  a  "climb-the- 
ladder"  system  to  get  to  the  top.  'Very  often 
it  Is  the  labor  side  versus  the  management 
side.  New  emphasis  by  American  companies 
on  employee  Involvement,  "quality  circles," 
and  the  team  concept  are  a  direct  result  of 
Japanese  influence. 

In  1975  only  one  Japanese  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  Tennessee.  A  major  breakthrough 
came  in  1978  when  Toshiba  came  to  Lebanon. 
Bob  Traeger  was  hired  by  Toshiba  to  create 
a  television  factory  in  America.  He  found  107 
acres  in  Lebanon's  Industrial  Park  for 
$374,000.  He  knew  he  had  found  the  place.  To- 
shiba is  now  an  important  part  of  Lebanon. 

The  largest  Investment  in  Tennessee  by  a 
Japanese  company  is  the  Nissan  plant  in 
Smyrna,  which  began  In  1980  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $500  million.  The  Nissan  plant 
spurred  the  opening  of  many  smaller  compa- 
nies to  supply  their  operation,  both  Japanese 
and  American.  Today  almost  100  Japanese 
companies  are  scattered  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Japan  Center  of  Tennessee,  located  on 
the  campus  of  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity in  Murfreesboro,  is  helping  to  inform 
Tennessee  citizens  about  the  culture  and  so- 
ciety of  contemporary  Japan.  It  also  helps 
the  Japanese  to  make  the  transition  into 
Tennessee  life.  They  offer  programs  and 
workshops  to  assist  us  In  learning  about  Jap- 
anese culture  and  business  practices.  The 
Center  is  funded  by  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  by  Japanese  and  American  companies. 

It  looks  as  if  Japan  is  here  to  stay  as  long 
as  Tennessee  deals  a  dose  of  southern  hospi- 
tality and  the  right  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work.  The  differences  in  our  cultures  are  not 
that  significant.  We  have  come  to  learn  that 
we  all  like  southern  music  and  fish,  be  it 
sushi  or  fried  catfish.  Tennessee  and  Japan 
are  working  together  to  make  the  future 
brighter  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


THE  DISASTER  IN  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  a  powerful  natural  disaster  has 
devastated  Bangladesh  and  brought 
new  tragedy  to  the  long-suffering 
Bangladeshi  people.  And  once  again, 
the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  des- 
titute men,  women,  and  children  are 
dependent  upon  the  generosity  and 
concern  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

At  least  125.000  Bangladeshis  lost 
their  lives  in  the  latest  monsoon  cy- 
clone and  the  final  death  toll  may  rise 
to  200,000.  Most  of  those  drowned  were 
children.  Nearly  3  million  people  have 
been  left  homeless  by  this  catastrophe 
and  the  lives  of  over  10  million  others 
have  been  affected.  Economic  and  prop- 
erty damage  exceeds  $1.25  billion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  this  trag- 
ic loss  of  life  in  a  country  that  has  al- 
ready borne  far  more  than  its  share  of 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.  In 
1971,  I  visited  Bangladesh,  then — and 
still — one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world,  shortly  before  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Since  that  time.  Ban- 
gladesh has  suffered  almost  annually 
from  catastrophic  droughts,  floods,  and 
cyclones,  in  addition  to  the  multitude 
of  problems  wrought  by  poverty. 

This  disaster  may  be  the  worst  yet. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  farmland  have 
been  devastated  and  much  of  the  coun- 
try's rice  crop  has  been  lost.  There  is 
little  safe  drinking  water  in  places  af- 
fected by  the  disaster  and  poor  sanita- 
tion in  these  areas  has  raised  serious 
concerns  about  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

Humanitarian  groups  and  inter- 
national agencies  have  rushed  food  and 
medical  aid  to  Bangladesh,  but  relief 
operations  have  been  hampered  by  a 
shortage  of  helicopters  and  speed  boats 
to  reach  remote  areas.  Relief  oper- 
ations have  also  been  undermined  by 
bad  weather — a  tornado  and  heavy 
thunderstorms  have  deluged  large 
areas  of  the  country. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  the  United 
States  will  have  contributed  over  $7 
million  in  aid  and  medical  supplies  to 
Bangladesh.  Yet  initial  estimates  of 
the  total  assistance  needed  for  emer- 
gency aid  and  to  rebuild  damaged  in- 
frastructure range  from  $500  million  to 
over  $1  billion — posing  a  major  chal- 
lenge for  U.S.  leadership  of  this  inter- 
national humanitarian  issue. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  accept  this  challenge 
and  agree  to  provide  a  much  more  gen- 
erous share  of  humanitarian  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Bangladesh  as 
the  people  of  this  poor  but  proud  coun- 
try seek  once  again  to  rebuild  their 
lives. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  closed. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  between 
1:15  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  and  between  4:30 
p.m.  and  6  p.m.  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding:  retail  competition. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Brown  amendment  No.  90,  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  correct  we  are  on  the  bill  at  the 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  invoke 
cloture  so  that  we  can  vote  on  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price 
Fixing  Act  of  1991.  This  is  a  critical 
vote  for  the  American  consumer.  It  is  a 
vote  to  stop  price  fixing,  and  it  is  a 
vote  for  the  free  market  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Our  President  spoke  just  the  other 
day  at  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
the  commencement  class  and  talked 
about  free  enterprise.  There  is  no  bill 
that  this  Congress  will  consider  that  is 
more  in  the  concept  and  scheme  of  free 
enterprise  than  is  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

How  can  anyone  argue  that  an  indi- 
vidual, a  merchant,  who  wants  to  sell 
his  or  her  product  at  a  lower  price, 
should  be  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
should  be  precluded  from  doing  so, 
should  have  jeopardized  his  or  her  right 
to  continue  selling  that  product  by 
having  the  manufacturer  withdraw  the 
product  from  the  particular  merchant? 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican Issue.  Eleven  Republicans  voted 
to  invoke  cloture  yesterday  so  that  we 
might  consider  this  vital  legislation.  It 
is  not  a  conservative  measure;  it  is  not 
a  liberal  measure.  Nor  is  it  a  conserv- 
ative versus  a  liberal  issue. 

Many  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  hardly  liberal,  and  some 
who  are  hardly  conservative,  support 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  has 
broad-based  support. 

S.  429,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price  Fixing  bill,  has  under- 
gone many  changes  over  the  last  three 
Congresses  to  try  to  accommodate  le- 
gitimate business  concerns.  I  told  Sen- 


ator Brown  I  would  accept  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  he  offered.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses every  single  concern  raised  by 
those  who  oppose  this  bill.  But  address- 
ing their  substantive  concerns  does  not 
seem  to  matter.  Those  who  oppose  con- 
sumers on  this  issue  want  this  bill 
dead. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  how  can  you  be  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  housewife  or  the  head 
of  the  house  who  wants  to  go  to  the 
store,  trying  to  eke  out  a  living,  trying 
to  have  enough  money  available  to 
keep  the  family  and  home  together, 
going  into  the  store  and  buying  some- 
thing at  a  discount?  What  would  cause 
you  to  come  out  here  and  oppose  that? 

You  can  use  all  the  gobbledygook 
you  want  about  the  legal  systems  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  but  when 
push  comes  to  shove,  and  when  you 
look  at  the  bottom  line,  we  are  talking 
about  the  right  of  the  American 
consumer  to  buy  a  product  at  a  dis- 
count. Make  all  the  legalistic  argu- 
ments you  want.  Quote  all  the  authori- 
ties you  want.  Give  us  all  the  legal 
mumbo  jumbo  you  want.  Pontificate  as 
to  the  question  of  whether  there  might 
be  some  lawsuits.  There  can  only  be  a 
lawsuit  if  a  retailer  complains  about 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  competitors  or 
her  competitors  is  selling  at  less  than 
the  price  set  by  the  manufacturer. 

Under  this  bill,  the  manufacturer  has 
the  right  to  set  the  price.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  intervention  by  a  compet- 
ing retailer,  there  Is  no  problem.  Even 
with  the  bill,  the  manufacturer  has  the 
right  to  set  the  price.  The  manufac- 
turer has  the  right  to  set  which  area  of 
territorial  restraint  to  give  exclusives 
in  certain  areas.  Nothing  would  stop 
that.  Nothing  would  change  that. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  some  manufac- 
turers want  this  bill  dead  at  any  cost. 
We  looked  at  the  Brown  amendment.  It 
was  not  everything  that  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be.  It  does  not  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  this  law  tougher.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Brown  amend- 
ment actually  makes  it  more  com- 
plicated to  maintain  a  cause  of  action 
if  there  is  a  violation.  But  we  a.ccepted 
it,  indicated  our  willingness  to  accept 
it,  because  we  thought  it  was  a  reason- 
able approach  to  the  problem. 

But  in  spite  of  that,  we  will  hear  ar- 
guments here  today  against  the  BrSwn 
amendment.  We  will  hear  arguments 
against  the  basic  bill.  My  colleagues.  I 
just  say  that  is  outrageous. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  editorial,  "Retail  Class  Wars; 
Is  K  mart  a  Victim  of  Discrimination?" 
This  is  the  editorial: 

Prlce-flxlng  hurts  consumers  and  corrupts 
the  free-enterprise  system.  But  there's  grow- 
ing pressure  on  discount  stores  to  raise 
prices  on  items  ranging  from  furniture  to 
clothes  to  computers.  Manufacturers  apply 
this  pressure  to  please  tonier  stores  that 
have  higher  markups. 


If  this  sounds  Illegal,  well.  It  used  to  be. 
But  in  1968  the  Supreme  Court  diluted  the 
law's  protection  for  consumers  and  discount- 
ers. Under  the  new  legal  standard.  It's  not 
clear-cut  prlce-flxlng  to  cut  off  a  discounter 
unless  the  manufacturer  has  dictated  a  spe- 
ciflc.  higher  price  for  its  product.  Of  course, 
that  left  suppliers  with  a  host  of  phrases, 
gestures  and  expressions  for  telling  stores 
that  their  prices  are  too  low. 

Fortunately  for  consumers,  a  slew  of  orga- 
nizations are  pushing  legislation  that  would 
restore  the  stronger  standard  against  price- 
fixing.  This  coalition  Includes  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the  Con- 
sumers Union  and  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  Still  this  strong  backing 
didn't  keep  the  anti-price  fixing  bill  from 
dying  in  Senate  last  year. 

Many  of  the  bill's  opponents  say  that  man- 
ufacturers need  to  be  able  to  set  minimum 
retail  prices  so  that  the  stores  can  afford  to 
provide  good  service,  they  say  that  other- 
wise, the  customer  will  learn  all  about  per- 
sonal computers,  say.  at  a  specialty  store, 
then  buy  the  item  at  K  mart.  But  as  Busi- 
ness Week  put  it  in  endorsing  this  bill,  any- 
one who  believes  that  higher  prices  mean 
better  service  hasn't  been  shopping  lately." 
The  less-flippant  rejoinder  is  that  even  under 
this  bill,  suppliers  could  insist  that  retail 
stores  meet  standards  for  service  and  sup- 
port. 

Despite  high-toned  arguments  from  pricey 
stores  and  manufacturers,  the  fundamental 
problem  is  that  some  businesses  don't  really 
like  competition.  They  seem  aghast  that 
many  Americans  shop  at  outlets  where  prod- 
ucts sit  in  cardboard  cartons  and  shoppers 
listen  to  the  P. A.  system  for  the  latest  spe- 
cial. But  such  choices  should  be  decided  by 
the  free  market,  not  by  federal  tolerance  of 
price-fixing. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  not  the 
only  newspaper  or  magazine  that  edito- 
rialized on  this  subject,  including  Busi- 
ness Week,  as  I  just  mentioned.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Friday.  April 

12,  1991,  indicated  its  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  Boston  Globe,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Curbing  Price  Fix- 
ers," editorialized  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  The  Patriot  News  of  Har- 
risburg,  PA,  had  an  editorial,  "Keep 
the  Marketplace  Free."  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star  had  an  editorial  on  March 

13,  "The  Price  is  Right  Bill  Would  Give 
Consumers  Break  on  Cost  and  Choice." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
times  we  can  do  something  for  the 
American  consumer  that  will  not  cost 
the  Govenmient  a  penny.  A  vote  for 
this  cloture  motion  is  a  vote  to  stop 
price  fixing.  Price  fixing  raises  prices 
for  clothes,  toys,  TV's,  luggage, 
stereos,  perfume,  skis,  furniture,  tennis 
rackets,  cameras,  shoes,  and  a  host  of 
other  items  that  people  buy  every  day. 
This  is  not  about  the  fanciest  stores  in 
the  world.  They  do  not  have  plush  car- 
pets and  fawning  service.  You  will  not 
see  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  in  these  stores.  Most 
of  them  just  provide  the  consumers 
with  the  bare  essentials:  a  solid  prod- 
uct at  a  fair  price.  That  means  an 
awful  lot  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  .struggling  to  get  by  on  weekly  pay- 
checks. Especially  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  so  weak,  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  average  American. 
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not  right.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  break  the  filibuster. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  THtTRMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  about  3  or  4  minutes,  and 
then  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price 
Fixing  Act  of  1991,  and  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  was  offered 
last  night  by  Senator  Brown.  In  the  100 
years  since  the  Sherman  Act  has  been 
in  existence,  no  legislation  has  posed 
as  great  a  threat  to  well  established 
antitrust  principles  and  to  American 
business,  as  these  proposals. 

Although  Senator  Brown  has  offered 
his  amendment  as  a  compromise  pro- 
posal, in  fact,  it  is  no  compromise  and 
it  does  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  underlying  legislation.  If  anything, 
it  makes  the  original  proposal  worse. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  as  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  Brown  amendment  as  they  are  to 
the  Metzenbaum  bill.  The  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, James  Rill,  has  written  a  letter 
setting  forth  their  opposition,  and  has 
stated  that  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers would  recommend  a  veto  of  S. 
429,  even  if  amended  as  proposed,  if  it 
reached  the  President's  desk.  I  would 
like  to  read  that  letter  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  understanding 
the  two  proposals. 

This  letter  is  from  Mr.  James  F.  Rill, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Anti- 
trust: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

ANTrrRUST  Division, 
Washington,  DC.  May  a.  1991. 

Hon.  STROM  THURMOND, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  amendment  to 
S.  429  offered  yesterday  by  Senator  Hank 
Brown.  This  amendment,  while  making  cos- 
metic changes,  would  still  permit  findings  of 
conspiracy  and  price  fixing  where  no  one  has 
conspired  and  prices  have  not  been  fixed.  It 
thus  does  not  resolve  the  Administration's 
serious  concerns  with  this  legislation.  There- 
fore, as  indicated  In  the  Attorney  General's 
letter  to  you  of  April  30,  1991,  and  In  the 
Statement  of  Administration  Policy  on  S. 
429.  the  President's  senior  advisors  would 
recommend  a  veto  of  S.  429.  even  if  amended 
as  proposed.  If  It  reached  the  President's 
desk. 

Our  serious  concerns  with  the  bill,  even  if 
amended  as  proposed,  remain  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  proposed  amendment. 
S.  429  would  allow  an  inference  of  an  illegal 
conspiracy  where  a  manufacturer  has  done 


no  more  than  decide  unilaterally  how  to  dis- 
tribute its  products,  subjecting  the  manufac- 
turer to  potential  treble  damages. 

Manufacturers  rely  on  feedback  from  their 
distributors  to  supply  the  goods  and  services 
that  consumers  desire.  Notwithstanding  the 
proposed  amendment,  S.  429  would  hinder 
this  Important  exchange  of  information. 

Product  expertise  and  product  service  di- 
rectly benefit  consumers.  Manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  terminate  distributors  who 
do  not  provide  such  benefits,  and  to  establish 
procompetltive  exclusive  distributorships  or 
other  arrangements  to  guarantee  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  proposed  amendment,  S. 
429  could  make  this  illegal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  and  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  429,  even  if  amended  as  proposed, 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

JAMES  F.  RILL. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

I  just  want  to  say  the  President  is 
against  this  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
is  against  this  bill,  the  antitrust  de- 
partment is  against  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  against  this 
bill,  the  American  Bar  Association  is 
against  this  bill  and  various  experts  on 
antitrust  questions  are  against  this 
bill.  They  say  it  will  cost  the  consum- 
ers more  if  you  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  him  40  minutes,  if  he  needs  that 
long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  good  col- 
league from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  If 
there  is  anything  manufacturers  are 
worried  about,  it  is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness: it  is  being  sued  interminably  with 
the  procedural  rules  stacked  against 
them  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  particular  bill  will  do. 

If  they  are  afraid  of  anything,  it  is  of 
any  bill  that  is  a  litigation  bonanza  for 
lawyers.  We  have  done  that  with  regard 
to  products  liability  and  now  many, 
many  manfacturers  have  taken  their 
products  offshore  and  their  manufac- 
turing facilities,  offshore  because  they 
cannot  do  it  in  the  United  States  of 
America  anymore. 

I  am  not  saying  the  products  liability 
suits  are  not  good;  it  is  just  that  we 
made  them  too  easy  and  consequently 
manufacturers  all  over  this  country 
are  going  through  unjustified,  frivolous 
products  liability  suits  that  they  have 
to  settle  in  order  just  to  save  some 
money,  because  of  defense  costs  alone. 

This  bill  goes  even  further.  It  goes 
even  more  into  a  litigation  bonanza  for 
attorneys  than  products  liability,  and 
it  is  packaged  neatly  under  the  idea 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  consumers. 
The   New   York   Times   thought   that. 
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They  thought  this  bill  was  good  when 
they  first  reviewed  it.  They  wrote  edi- 
torials for  it.  I  have  to  say  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  writers,  although 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  them,  are 
very,  very  thorough  in  their  approach 
toward  some  of  these  issues.  I  cite  in 
particular  an  article  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  New  York  Times 
editorial,  "Price  Fixing  Isn't  Always 
Gouging,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  1,  1991) 
Price  Fixing  isn't  Always  GtOugino 

Should  a  manufacturer  ever  be  allowed  to 
stop  a  retailer  from  cutting  prices?  No,  said 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1911,  declaring  any 
such  attempts  automatically  illegal.  No,  say 
many  consumers,  fearing  the  demise  of  their 
favorite  discounter. 

But  over  the  past  decade  many  economists, 
and  lately  the  Supreme  Court,  have  come  to 
a  different  conclusion:  Minimum  prices  Im- 
posed by  manufacturers — known  as  vertical 
price  restraints — can  sometimes  help  con- 
sumers by  encouraging  dealers  to  provide 
valuable  Information  and  services. 

In  two  decisions  during  the  1980's,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  efforts  by  manufac- 
turers to  prevent  price  cuts  by  dealers  were 
not  always  illegal;  in  some  circumstances, 
the  question  of  whether  the  practice  dis- 
criminated against  the  consumer  was  to  be 
answered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum,  the  Ohio 
Democrat,  is  pushing  a  bill  that  would  again 
make  vertical  price  restraints  illegal  in  vir- 
tually every  case.  At  one  time  this  page  fa- 
vored Mr.  Metzenbaum's  bill.  But  recent 
studies  suggest  that  a  blanket  prohibition 
could  be  legislative  overkill. 

Vertical  price  restraints  can  be  anti- 
consumer  when  rival  dealers  conspire  to  fix 
prices  and  use  manufacturer-imposed  price 
restraints  to  enforce  the  deal.  Price  re- 
straints can  also  be  used  by  rival  manufac- 
turers jointly  to  keep  prices  high.  But  these 
practices  aren't  common  and  would  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  with  or  without  the 
Metzenbaum  bill. 

If  manufacturers  were  trying  to  Jack  up 
prices,  they  wouldn't  ordinarily  use  vertical 
price  restraints.  All  they  would  need  to  do  Is 
charge  all  their  dealers  more.  The  purpose  of 
vertical  price  restraints  is  to  encourage  bet- 
ter service  to  customers. 

Buyers  of  products  like  computers  and 
cameras  need  advice  and  Information  before 
making  the  purchase.  Dealers  who  provide 
that  service  do  so  at  considerable  expense 
and  risk.  Consumers,  educated  for  free,  are 
then  tempted  to  make  the  actual  purchase, 
for  a  bare-bones  price,  from  discounters  who 
provide  no  such  information.  That  can  drive 
full-service  dealers  out  of  the  market. 

Manufacturers  can  help  full-service  deal- 
ers—to the  extent  the  law  allows — by  prohib- 
iting price  cutting.  That  leaves  dealers  no 
other  option  than  to  compete  for  customers 
with  better  service.  Yet  not  many  manufac- 
turers sell  products  that  require  extensive 
pre-sale  services;  most  will  continue  to  prof- 
It  from  sales  to  discount  stores. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum  argues  for  a  blanket  pro- 
hibition because  a  case-by-case  review  of 
vertical  price  restraints  would  be  too  im- 
practical. Customers  would  not  suffer,  he 
claims,  because  the  bill  would  not  forbid 
manufacturers  from  requiring  all  dealers  to 


provide  information  and  marketing  services. 
But  case-by-case  review  of  such  non-price  re- 
straints would  be  every  bit  as  difficult,  prob- 
ably harder. 

Discounters  have  thrived  despite  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  The  system  isn't  broke; 
consumers  aren't  threatened.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  when  manufacturers 
have  legitimate  grounds  for  protecting  full- 
service  dealers.  They  should  have  the  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  other 
editorial  writers  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  cited  here  would 
look  at  this  matter  as  deeply  as  the 
New  York  Times  has  looked  at  it,  they 
would  conclude  as  the  New  York  Times 
did.  They  said  this:  I  will  only  read 
part  of  it: 

Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum,  the  Ohio 
Democrat,  is  pushing  a  bill  that  would  again 
make  vertical  price  restraints  illegal  in  vir- 
tually every  case.  At  one  time  this  page  fa- 
vored Mr.  Metzenbaum's  bill.  But  recent 
studies  suggest  that  a  blanket  prohibition 
could  be  legislative  overkill. 

Vertical  price  restraints  can  be  anti- 
consumer  when  rival  dealers  conspire  to  fix 
prices  and  use  manufacturer-imposed  price 
restraints  to  enforce  the  deal.  Price  re- 
straints can  also  be  used  by  rival  manufac- 
turers jointly  to  keep  prices  high.  But  these 
practices  aren't  common  and  would  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  with  or  without  the 
Metzenbaum  bill. 

So  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  saying  is  that,  my  good- 
ness we  have  to  have  this  bill  so  we  can 
do  something  we  can  already  do  under 
the  law. 

The  only  difference  is  that  he  stacks 
the  case  and  stacks  it  against  manufac- 
turers, even  with  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, to  the  point  manufacturers  are 
going  to  be  sued  until  they  do  not  man- 
ufacture in  this  country  anymore. 
Then  where  are  the  consumers  going  to 
be? 

The  New  York  Times  continues: 

If  manufacturers  were  trying  to  jack  up 
prices,  they  wouldn't  ordinarily  use  vertical 
price  restraints.  All  they  would  need  to  do  is 
charge  all  their  dealers  more.  The  purpose  of 
vertical  price  restraints  is  to  encourage  bet- 
ter service  to  consumers. 

That  is  a  legitimate  purpose. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say: 

Buyers  of  products  like  computers  and 
cameras  need  advice  and  Information  before 
making  the  purchase.  Dealers  who  provide 
that  service  do  so  at  considerable  expense 
and  risk.  Consumers,  educated  for  free,  are 
then  tempted  to  make  the  actual  purchase, 
for  a  bare-bones  price,  from  discounters  who 
provide  no  such  information.  That  can  drive 
full-service  dealers  out  of  the  market. 

It  goes  on  to  tell  how  manufacturers 
help  their  full-service  dealers  and  how 
legitimate  it  is  and  how  consumer  ori- 
ented it  is,  how  proconsumer  it  is. 

Finally  they  wind  up  with  this  last 
paragraph: 

Discounters  have  thrived  despite  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  The  system  isn't  broke; 
consumers  aren't  threatened.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  when  manufacturers 
have  legitimate  grounds  for  protecting  full- 
service  dealers.  They  should  have  the  right. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  nice  to  come  on 
this  floor  and  say  it  is  outrageous  for 
people  to  be  pointing  these  things  out, 
but  he  is  saying  the  New  York  Times  is 
outrageous.  I  am  submitting  that  if  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  really  looked  at 
this  carefully,  they  would  realize  that 
the  New  York  Times  was  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  favor  vigor- 
ous retail  price  competition  in  the 
marketplace  and  low  prices  for  the 
American  consumer.  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator favors  that.  For  those  reasons 
though,  I  have  to  express  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation.  I  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  cloture  which 
is  the  way  to  defeat  this  legislation 
and  save  the  American  public  time  and 
money. 

Simply  stated,  despite  all  of  the  con- 
cerns that  are  continually  expressed 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  about  the  bur- 
dens being  placed  on  our  court  sys- 
tems, and  the  concerns  that  are  being 
expressed  about  "lawyer  relief  bills, 
this  legislation  has  been  written  so  as 
to  ensure  an  increase  in  litigation. 
This  bill  imposes  these  burdens  on 
American  businesses  at  a  time  when 
these  businesses  find  themselves  in  hot 
competition  with  foreign  companies. 

Even  if  the  Senate  adopted  the  pend- 
ing Brown  amendment,  S.  429  is  unnec- 
essary and  counterproductive.  The 
Brown  amendment  solves  none  of  the 
problems  of  S.  429,  as  introduced,  and 
creates  additional  problems.  I  appre- 
ciate the  hard  work  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  but.  in  my 
view,  the  Brown  amendment  is  no  rea- 
son to  vote  for  cloture. 

The  Brown  amendment  allows  a  case 
of  an  alleged  agreement  to  fix  resale 
prices  to  go  to  the  jury  under  the  per 
se  rule  based  on  wholly  inadequate  evi- 
dence that  any  agreement  between  a 
manufacturer  and  one  or  more  of  its 
dealers  ever  actually  occurred.  In  doing 
so,  it  overturns  an  8  to  0  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  Monsanto. 

Further,  where  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  a  dealer  to 
terminate  a  second,  free-riding  dealer 
can  be  shown,  the  Brown  amendment 
virtually  dictates  a  finding  of  a  per  se 
price  violation  of  the  antitirust  laws 
without  any  need  whatsoever  to  show 
that  the  manufacturer  and  the  first 
dealer  actually  agreed  on  a  price  or  to 
set  prices  at  some  level.  This  overturns 
a  6  to  2  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  spanned  the  Court's  ideological 
spectrum  from  Scalia  and  Rehnquist  to 
Marshall  and  Brennan — the  Sharp  deci- 
sion. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Brown 
amendment,  a  manufacturer's  ability 
to  undertake,  and  enforce,  many 
proconsumer,  procompetitive  agree- 
ments with  dealers  is  severely  threat- 
ened, if  not,  as  a  practical  matter,  vir- 
tually eliminated.  These  include  manu- 
facturer requirements  that  dealers 
maintain  a  trained  sales  force,  provide 
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agreement,  on  balance,  is  more  anti- 
competitive than  procompetitive,  that 
is.  whether  it  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint on  trade.  This  is  because  some 
concerted  activity,  like  agreements 
whereby  a  manufacturer  requires  deal- 
ers to  have  a  trained  sales  force,  pro- 
vide repair  and  warranty  services,  and 
advertising  and  promotions,  serve  le- 
gitimate, competitive  purposes.  Per  se 
rules  are  appropriate  only  for  conduct 
that  is  manifestly  anticompetitive. 
Since  1911.  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  manufacturers  cannot  conspire 
with  their  dealers  to  fix  the  price  of 
their  goods  sold  to  the  public.  And  that 
is  the  law  and  that  ought  to  be  the  law. 
A  manufacturer's  termination  of  one  of 
its  dealers  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  a 
per  se  violation  of  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  Thus,  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  agreement  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
establish  an  antitrust  violation  under 
the  per  se  rule. 

The  carefully  balanced  Monsanto  de- 
cision, an  8-to-O  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing, specifically  reaffirmed  the  rule 
against  price  fixing.  It  also  settled 
technical  questions  about  what  amount 
of  evidence  is  necessary  in  order  for  a 
plaintiff  to  get  to  a  jury  to  prove  collu- 
sion in  vertical  pricing  arrangements. 
Resale  price  cases  usually  arise  when  a 
manufacturer  eliminates  the  supply  of 
products  to  one  retailer.  The  affected 
retailer  inevitably  asserts  that  the  sup- 
plier's action  was  caused  by  a  collusive 
agreement  between  the  supplier  and 
one  or  more  other  retailers. 

In  Monsanto,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  held  that  the 
termination  of  a  price-cutting  distribu- 
tor in  response  to  or  following  competi- 
tor complaints  is  sufficient  to  establish 
a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices.  In  its  review, 
the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
such  evidence  was  "highly  ambiguous" 
since  it  was  equally  consistent  with 
independent  action  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  mere  existence  of  price  complaints 
from  other  retailers  is  not  sufficient  to 
create  the  inference  of  a  price-fixing 
agreement.  Thus,  such  a  case  should 
not  go  to  the  trier  of  fact  and  may  be 
decided  summarily  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturers  or  whoever  the  defend- 
ants may  be.  The  Court  said,  "There 
must  be  evidence  that  tends  to  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  manufacturer 
and  nonterminated  distributors  were 
acting  independently"  [465  U.S.  at  764], 
in  order  for  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury. 

The  danger,  the  Court  added,  of  per- 
mitting a  jury  to  find  a  conspiracy 
based  solely  on  action  taken  by  a  man- 
ufacturer in  response  to  a  competitor's 
pricing  complaint,  is  that  such  a  rule 
would  seriously  erode  the  manufactur- 
er's right  to  take  unilateral  action, 
which  has  been  unquestioned  ever  since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Colgate  case  in  1919.  It  would  also  seri- 
ously erode  a  manufacturer's  right  to 
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enforce  legitimate  nonprice  restraints, 
which  were  held  to  be  judged  under  the 
rule  of  reason  in  the  Sylvania  case  in 
1977.  As  the  unanimous  Monsanto 
Court  said,  in  a  well-reasoned  opinion 
by  Justice  Powell: 

[T]he  fact  that  a  manufacturer  and  Its  dis- 
tributors are  in  constant  communication 
about  prices  and  marketing  strategy  does 
not  alone  show  that  the  distributors  are  not 
making  independent  pricing  decisions.  A 
manufacturer  and  its  distributors  have  le- 
gitimate reasons  to  exchange  information 
about  the  prices  and  the  reception  of  their 
products  in  the  market.  Moreover,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  at- 
tempts to  further  a  particular  marketing 
strategy  by  means  of  agreements  on  often 
costly  nonprice  restrictions  that  It  will  have 
the  most  interest  in  the  distributors'  resale 
prices.  The  manufacturer  often  will  want  to 
ensure  that  Its  distributors  earn  sufficient 
profit  to  pay  for  programs  such  as  hiring  and 
training  additional  salesmen  or  demonstrat- 
ing the  technical  features  of  the  product,  and 
will  want  to  see  that  "free-riders"  do  not 
Interfere.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  manufacturer's 
strongly  felt  concern  about  resale  prices  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  has  done  more 
than  the  Colgate  doctrine  allows. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance that  independent  action  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  concerted  action  on  nonprice  re- 
strictions be  distinguished  from  price-Axing 
agreements,  since  under  present  law  the  lat- 
ter are  subject  to  per  se  treatment  and  treble 
damages.  On  a  claim  of  concerted  price  fix- 
ing, the  antitrust  plaintiff  must  present  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  carry  its  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  there  was  such  an  agreement.  If  an 
inference  of  such  an  agreement  may  be 
drawn  from  highly  ambiguous  evidence, 
there  is  a  considerable  danger  that  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  in  Sylvania  and  Colgate 
will  be  seriously  eroded. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  is  saying, 
juries  could  find  against  defendants  en- 
gaging in  truly  independent  action  or 
who  have  nonprice  agreements  that  are 
also  perfectly  lawful. 

That  is  what  this  bill  will  lead  to 
even  with  the  Brown  language  on  it. 

Justice  Powell  continued: 

The  flaw  in  the  evidentiary  standard 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case 
is  that  it  disregards  this  danger. 

Permitting  an  agreement  to  be  inferred 
merely  from  the  existence  of  complaints,  or 
even  from  the  fact  that  termination  came 
about  "in  response  to"  complaints,  could 
deter  or  penalize  perfectly  legitimate  con- 
duct. As  Monsanto  points  out.  complaints 
about  price  cutters  "are  natural — and  from 
the  manufacturer's  perspective,  unavoid- 
able— reactions  by  distributors  to  the  activi- 
ties of  their  rivals."  Such  complaints,  par- 
ticularly where  the  manufacturer  has  Im- 
posed a  costly  set  of  nonprice  restrictions, 
"arise  in  the  normal  course  of  business  and 
do  not  indicate  illegal  concerted  ac- 
tion." *  *  *  Moreover,  distributors  are  an 
important  source  of  information  for  manu- 
facturers. In  order  to  assure  an  efficient  dis- 
tribution system,  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors constantly  must  coordinate  their 
activities  to  assure  that  their  product  will 
reach  the  consumer  persuasively  and  effi- 
ciently. To  bar  a  manufacturer  from  acting 
solely  because  the  Information  upon  which  it 
acts  originated  as  a  price  complaint  would 
create  an  irrational  dislocation  in  the  mar- 
ket. *  *  *  In  sum.  "[tjo  permit  the  Inference 
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of  concerted  action  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints alone  and  thus  to  expose  the  defend- 
ant to  treble  damage  liability  would  both  in- 
hibit management's  exercise  of  business 
Judgment  and  emasculate  the  terms  of  the 
statute."' 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  while  the  court  in  Mon- 
santo held  that  a  termination  in  re- 
sponse to  price  complaints  did  not  in 
itself  a  triable  conspiracy  make,  it  also 
held  that  if  there  is  additional  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  conspiracy, 
the  matter  can  go  to  the  jury  and  the 
jury  can  indeed  find  that  the  defend- 
ant's conduct  was  per  se  unlawful. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
Monsanto  case,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  was  trying 
to  overturn.  It  was  a  just  case  where 
they  found  price  fixing,  but  they  found 
it  on  adequate  evidence,  more  than 
some  other  retailer  filing  a  mere  com- 
plaint. 

I  have  to  say  the  Court  found  in  the 
Monsanto  case  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  sustain  the  jury's  $3.5 
million  damage  award,  trebled  to  $10.5 
million.  So,  the  very  case  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  his  supporters  claim  is  a 
principal  impetus  to  S.  429  and  the 
pending  amendment,  the  very  case  that 
is  supposed  to  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  terminated  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors to  win  resale  price-fixing 
cases,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  plain- 
tiff. 

There  is  no  justification  for  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  here  today.  All  it 
means  is  more  expenses  for  consumers 
in  the  end  and  larger  bank  accounts  for 
lawyers. 

Monsanto  is  a  sound  decision.  Plain- 
tiff must  prove,  by  direct  or  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices.  The  Brown 
amendment  completely  upsets  this 
sound  rule.  It  allows  the  case  to  go  to 
the  jury  without  sufficient  evidence 
that  an  agreement  was  ever  under- 
taken by  the  manufacturer  and  an- 
other dealer  to  set  prices  or  to  fix 
prices. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Brown 
amendment  step  by  step. 

It  allows  an  alleged  case  conspiracy 
to  fix  prices  to  go  to  the  jury  if  a  man- 
ufacturer received  from  one  dealer  "an 
express  or  resisonably  implied  request 
or  demand  that  the  manufacturer  take 
steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
I)etition,"  by  another  dealer;  the  manu- 
facturer terminated  the  other  dealer; 
"and  the  first  dealer's  request  or  de- 
mand was  the  major  cause  of  such  de- 
mand or  termination.  *  *  *  " 

Mr.  President,  almost  anything  a 
dealer  says  about  another  cheaper  deal- 
er can  be  construed  as  an  implied  re- 
quest or  demand  to  take  steps  to  cur- 
tail or  eliminate  price  competition.  A 
complaint  that  the  cheaper  dealer  is 
free  riding  on  services  provided  by  the 
complaining  dealer  can  be  so  con- 
strued. Saying  that  the  implication  of 


a  request  or  demand  is  to  curtail  price 
competition  must  be  reasonable  solves 
nothing.  Unreasonable  implications 
would  be  impermissible  even  absent 
this  amendment.  Further,  regardless  of 
how  a  complaining  dealer  phrases  its 
complaint,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
manufacturer's  decision  to  terminate 
another  dealer  is  unilateral  or  part  of 
an  agreement.  That  is  the  continuing 
flaw  in  all  of  the  attempted  fixes  in  the 
Brown  amendment.  They  simply  do  not 
require  a  plaintiff  to  present  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  actual  agreement,  the 
precondition  of  a  price-fixing  case  be- 
fore the  case  goes  to  the  jury.  It  just 
sends  the  case  to  the  jury  on  inad- 
equate evidence,  much  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  defendant  manufacturer. 

Next,  the  requirement  that  the  com- 
plaint be  the  "major  cause  of  the  ter- 
mination," has  two  serious  flaws. 
First,  if  a  complaint  by  one  dealer 
about  another  dealer  has  been  made 
and  action  is  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turer consistent  with  that  complaint, 
this  is  certainly  some  evidence  that 
the  complaint  was  the  cause  of  the  ter- 
mination. How  important  a  cause  it  is 
will  be  an  issue  of  fact  which  will  al- 
most certainly  have  to  be  determined 
by  a  jury,  thus,  precluding  summary 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  And 
whether  the  complaint  was  "major"  or 
not,  there  may  have  been  many  other 
causes  which  justified  the  termination. 
But  there  is  a  much  more  fundamental 
flaw  in  this  "major  cause  "  language. 

Let  us  assume,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  complaint  was  the  major  cause  of  a 
termination.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  an  agreement  or  understanding  of 
any  kind  between  the  complaining 
dealer  and  the  manufacturer,  much  less 
an  agreement  to  fix  prices,  was  entered 
into.  A  full  service  dealer  may  file  a  le- 
gitimate complaint  that  he  cannot  con- 
tinue to  afford  to  handle  the  products 
or  provide  services  for  a  manufacturer 
who  is  also  supplying  the  products  to  a 
free-riding  discounter.  This  complaint 
may  cause  the  manufacturer  unilater- 
ally to  decide  to  terminate  the  dis- 
counter, which  is  permissible  in  the 
law.  This  is  not  evidence  of  a  conspir- 
acy, let  alone  a  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices. 

A  manufacturer  has  the  right  under 
the  Colgate  decision  since  1919  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  one  dealers  pricing 
or  other  practices  on  its  overall  retail 
network  and  make  its  own  decisions 
about  who  to  deal  with.  That  a  com- 
plaining dealer  led  a  manufacturer  to 
decide  on  its  own  to  terminate  a  free- 
rider  should  not  lead  to  treble  dam- 
ages, should  not  lead  to  an  antitrust 
conspiracy  case  going  to  the  jury  as  is 
the  practical  result  of  this  pending 
amendment. 

Next,  the  landing  amendment  says 
that  in  order  for  a  complaint  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  major  cause  of  the  termi- 
nation, there  must  be  evidence  that  the 
manufacturer  did  one  of  two   things. 


The  evidence  must  show  the  purchaser 
"expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand."  But  the  anti- 
trust laws  themselves  require  an  agree- 
ment, a  conspiracy,  not  acquiescence. 
Acquiescence  could  suggest  an  agree- 
ment to  do  what  otherwise  might  not 
be  done.  But  it  could  also  mean  the 
manufacturer  took  an  action  it  other- 
wise was  going  to  take  on  its  own. 

As  for  the  term  "impliedly  acqui- 
esced," in  general,  I  am  confident  that 
while  honest  business  people  scratch 
their  heads  trying  to  figure  out  what 
that  means  in  order  to  avoid  treble 
damage  awards,  antitrust  lawyers  will 
be  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

The  alternative  that  must  be  met  in 
order  for  a  complaint  to  be  deemed  a 
major  cause  of  the  termination  is  evi- 
dence that  the  manufacturer  "ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  threatened  or  took 
actions  in  addition  to  the  termination 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion by  the  terminated  dealer  or  others 
engaged  in  the  resale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices." 

Thus,  assume  a  manufacturer  writes 
a  letter  to  discount  dealer  No.  1  telling 
him  to  adhere  to  the  manufacturer's 
service  requirements  or  the  manufac- 
turer will  reconsider  its  arrangement 
with  him.  Further  assume  the  letter  is 
not  even  generated  by  a  complaint. 
Under  this  agreement,  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  together  with  a  complaint 
about  discount  dealer  No.  2,  followed 
by  termination  of  this  second  dealer, 
for  a  treble  damage  case  to  get  to  the 
jury.  That  is  all  you  need.  Yet,  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer  sent  a  letter  to 
dealer  No.  1  adds  no  probative  evidence 
to  the  allegation  of  conspiracy  with  re- 
spect to  the  terminated  dealer. 

This  provision  is  illogical.  It  allows 
evidence  of  some  action  or  threat  to 
another  dealer  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
termination  of  the  dealer  bringring  the 
antitrust  case,  an  action  or  threat  not 
even  initiated  by  a  receipt  of  an  out- 
side complaint,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  con- 
spiracy with  respect  to  the  terminated 
dealer.  Far  from  curing  this  bill's  fun- 
damental failure  to  require  evidence  of 
an  actual  conspiracy  before  a  case  can 
go  to  the  jury,  this  amendment  makes 
the  problem  even  worse. 

Next,  the  pending  amendment  says 
that  in  determining  whether  a  conspir- 
acy exists,  'The  court  shall  consider 
evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  nonprice  business  jus- 
tification for  the  termination  [of  a 
dealer]." 

This  sounds  good,  but  it  is  not.  It 
completely  misses  the  point  about  the 
underlying  flaw  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill.  The  question  is  not  why  a 
manuufacturer  might  have  terminated 
a  dealer,  but  whether  its  decision  to  do 
so  was  unilateral  or  part  of  an  agree- 
ment or  conspiracy  to  set  prices. 

No  inference  of  an  agreement,  one 
that  can  result  in  ruinous  treble  dam- 
ages, should  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of 
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correctly  noted  and  as  I  will  discuss 
further  with  regard  to  the  Sharp  deci- 
sion, all  nonprice  vertical  restraints 
can  affect  price. 

Complaints  regarding  another  deal- 
er's failure  to  adhere  to  service  re- 
quirements can  easily  be  characterized 
as  really  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
terminate  a  price  cut. 

Simply  stated,  this  amendment  will 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  com- 
plaining retailer,  the  plaintiff  who 
under  the  current  law  would  normally 
have  to  present  evidence  of  collusion  in 
setting  prices;  it  would  shift  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  manufacturer  and 
other  dealers  who  would  have  the  bur- 
den of  showing  collusion  did  not  take 
place. 

That  is  the  new  form  of  liberal  law: 
Shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  per- 
son making  the  complaint  to  begin 
with  to  the  defendant  to  have  to  prove 
his  or  her  innocence.  That  is  not  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence.  It  should  not  be 
American  jurisprudence.  In  this  case,  it 
just  means  more  litigation,  more  legal 
costs,  and  more  ultimate  costs  to  the 
consumers. 

The  terminated  retailer  would  not  be 
required  to  present  any  evidence  of  ac- 
tual collusion  on  setting  prices  prior  to 
going  before  the  trier  of  fact.  This  is 
not  sound  antitrust  or  economic  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  turn  to 
this  bill's  override  of  the  Sharp  deci- 
sion. This  issue  assumes  an  agreement 
between  a  manufacturer  and  the  dealer 
does  exist,  and  the  question  is,  what 
kind  of  agreement  constitutes  a  price 
fixing  agreement  subject  to  the  per  se 
rule? 

In  the  case  of  Business  Electronics 
versus  Sharp  Electronics,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  6  to  2  that  a  vertical  re- 
straint of  trade  Is  not  illegal  per  se 
under  the  Sherman  Act  unless  it  in- 
cludes some  agreement  on  price  or 
price  levels.  Ordinarily,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  whether  particular  concerted 
action  violates  the  act  is  determined 
through  a  case-by-case  application  of 
the  rule  of  reason. 

Per  se  rules  are  appropriate  only  for 
conduct  that  is  manifestly  anti- 
competitive. That  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  found  some 
nonprice  vertical  restraints,  such  as 
exclusive  territorial  agreements,  serve 
legitimate  purposes  such  as  stimulat- 
ing interbrand  competition. 

The  pending  amendment  would  make 
an  agreement  between  a  manufacturer 
and  a  dealer  to  terminate  another  deal- 
er because  of  its  discount  pricing  per  se 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  event 
though  a  specific  price  or  price  level  is 
not  established  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. Thus,  in  cases  such  as  Sharp, 
where  one  dealer  complains  about  an- 
other dealer's  pricing  policies  and  the 
manufacturer  does  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  terminate  the  second  dealer, 
the  pending  amendment  would  find  a 


per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  even  though 
the  dealer,  who  had  complained  about 
the  terminated  dealer,  neither  ex- 
pressly nor  impliedly  agreed  to  set  its 
prices  at  some  level. 

Under  these  circumstances,  under 
current  law,  a  rule  of  reason  analysis 
applies  and,  in  an  appropriate  case,  will 
yield  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

As  Justice  Scalia  wrote  in  the  Sharp 
case  in  an  opinion  spanning  the  ideo- 
logical wings  of  the  Court,  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  Justice  O'Con- 
nor, as  well  as  Justices  Brennan  and 
Blackmun: 

There  is  a  rule-of- reason  standard;  *  *  *  de- 
parture from  that  standard  must  be  justified 
by  demonstrable  economic  effect,  such  as  the 
facilitation  of  cartelizing,  rather  than  for- 
malistic  distinctions;  that  Interbrand  com- 
petition is  the  primary  concern  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  and  that  rules  In  this  area  should 
be  formulated  with  a  view  towards  protect- 
ing the  doctrine  of  [the  Court's  earlier 
caselaw].  These  premises  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  line  drawn  by  the  fifth  circuit  is  the 
most  appropriate  one. 

The  fifth  circuit  had  ruled  that  for  a 
vertical  agreement  between  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  dealer  to  terminate  a  sec- 
ond dealer  to  be  per  se  illegal,  the  first 
dealer  must  expressly  or  impliedly 
agree  to  set  its  prices  at  some  level, 
though  not  necessarily  a  specific  one. 
Justice  Scalia  went  on  to  say: 

There  has  been  no  showing  here  that  an 
agreement  between  a  manufacturer  and  a 
dealer  to  terminate  a  "price  cutter,"  with- 
out further  agreement  on  the  price  or  price 
levels  to  be  charged  by  the  remaining  dealer, 
almost  always  tends  to  restrict  competition 
and  reduce  output .... 

[If  an  agreement  to  terminate  a  price-cut- 
ter is  made  to  be  per  se  illegal],  any  agree- 
ment between  a  manufacturer  and  a  dealer 
to  terminate  another  dealer  who  happens  to 
have  charged  lower  prices  can  be  alleged  to 
have  been  directed  against  the  terminated 
dealer's  "price  cutting."  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  manufacturer  to  convince  a  jury  that  its 
motivation  was  to  ensure  adequate  services, 
since  price  cutting  and  some  measure  of 
service  cutting  usually  go  hand  in  band. 
Accordingly  .  .  .  even  a  manufacturer  that 
agrees  with  one  dealer  to  terminate  another 
for  failure  to  provide  contractually  obligated 
servies,  exposes  itself  to  the  highly  plausible 
claim  that  its  real  motivation  was  to  termi- 
nate a  price  cutter.  Moreover,  even  vertical 
restraints  that  do  not  result  in  dealer  termi- 
nation, such  as  the  .  .  .  requirement  that 
certain  services  be  provided,  can  be  attacked 
as  designed  to  allow  existing  dealers  to 
charge  higher  prices.  Manufacturers  would 
be  likely  to  forgo  legitimate  and  competi- 
tively useful  conduct  rather  than  risk  treble 
damages  and  perhaps  criminal  penalties. 

We  cannot  avoid  this  difficulty  by  invali- 
dating as  illegal  per  se  only  those  agree- 
ments imposing  vertical  restraints  that  con- 
tain the  word  "price,"  or  that  affect  the 
"prices"  charged  by  dealers.  Such  formalism 
was  explicitly  rejected  in  GTE  Sylvania.  As 
the  above  discussion  Indicates,  all  vertical 
restraints,  including  the  exclusive  territory 
agrreement  held  not  to  be  per  se  illegal  In 
GTE  Sylvania,  have  the  potential  to  allow 
dealers  to  Increase  "prices"  and  can  be  char- 
acterized as  intended  to  achieve  just  that.  In 
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fact,  vertical  nonprice  restraints  only  ac- 
complish the  benefits  Identified  in  GTE  Syl- 
vania  because  they  reduce  intrabrand  price 
comi)etition  to  the  point  where  the  dealer's 
profit  margin  permits  provision  of  the  de- 
sired services.  As  we  described  it  in  Mon- 
santo, "The  manufacturer  often  will  want  to 
ensure  that  its  distributors  earn  sufficient 
profit  to  pay  for  programs  such  as  hiring  and 
training  additional  salesmen  or  demonstrat- 
ing the  technical  features  of  the  product,  and 
will  want  to  see  that  "free-riders"  do  not 
interfere." 

By  overturning  Sharp,  this  bill  will 
open  a  Pandora's  box  of  costly  and 
counterproductive  litigation.  While  the 
lawyers  will  benefit  from  the  overrule 
of  this  case  and  the  Monsanto  case,  the 
costs  of  litigation  will  be  passed  along 
to  American  consumers. 

One  more  part  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment also  needs  to  be  briefly  addressed. 
Section  5  says  that  this  bill  does  not 
affect  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason  standard  to  vertical  location 
clauses  or  vertical  territorial  re- 
straints, "or  the  existing  state  of  law 
with  respect  to  other  types  of  non-price 
vertical  restraints." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  if 
any  two  Senators  would  agree  on  pre- 
cisely what  that  state  of  the  law  is. 
The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is  applied 
to  diverse  fact  patterns.  Indeed,  rea- 
sonable judges  could  come  out  dif- 
ferently on  some  of  these  cases.  More- 
over, the  law  in  this  area  is  a  continu- 
ously evolving  one.  That  is  one  of  its 
strengths.  The  lower  courts,  guided  by 
the  general  language  of  the  underlying 
statute  and  by  controlling  Supreme 
Court  precedent,  have  been  free  to  con- 
sider these  fact  patterns  without  the 
convoluted  gloss  of  language  such  as 
the  pending  amendment.  The  quoted 
language  in  section  5  seeks  to  freeze 
the  law  at  a  given  point  in  time,  and  I 
believe  that  is  unwise. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  the 
vagueness  of  this  provision  and  its  in- 
terference with  continued  evolution  of 
the  law  in  this  area  that  concerns  me. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  rest  of  the 
bill  itself  threatens  the  viability  of  le- 
gitimate, procompetitive,  nonprice  ver- 
tical restraints. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  receives  a 
complaint  by  one  dealer  concerning  the 
failure  of  a  discount  dealer  to  provide  a 
trained  sales  force  and  the  same  repair 
and  warranty  services  he  does.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  the  manufacturer 
truly  wishes  unilaterally  to  enforce  the 
provision  of  these  services.  The  manu- 
facturer will  refrain  from  seeking  to 
enforce  these  service,  warranty,  and 
similar  requirements  in  order  to  avoid 
the  likely  treble  damages  that  will 
arise  if  this  pending  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Moreover,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
persuasively  stated,  the  complaint  by 
one  dealer  that  a  price  cutting  com- 
petitor is  free-riding  on  the  services 
provided  by  the  complaining  dealer 
will   readily  be  construed   as  a  com- 


plaint about  price  competition  or  dis- 
count pricing.  Blurring  the  distinction 
between  nonprice  and  price  restraints 
in  the  operative  provision  of  the  bill 
renders  any  attempted  savings  clause  a 
practical  nullity. 

CONCLUSION 

Price-fixing  is  an  issue  that  deserves 
our  careful  attention.  But  in  its  review 
of  the  matter.  Congress  should  not  pass 
a  measure  which  would,  as  a  practical 
matter,  condemn  perfectly  legitimate 
conduct  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 
Monsanto  and  Sharp  are  eminently 
sound  decisions.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  for  Congress  to  overrule  these 
decisions  by  adopting  the  pending 
amendment. 

Why  encourage  a  flood  of  unwar- 
ranted litigation?  It  is  not  as  if  there 
are  no  cases  that  are  successfully  filed 
and  won  under  these  court  rulings.  We 
have  evidence  that  good  plaintiffs' 
cases  are  readily  successful  under  ex- 
isting law.  By  making  it  too  easy  to  al- 
lege an  antitrust  violation  and  get  to  a 
jury  in  the  absence  of  actual  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy,  S.  429  would  multiply 
litigation  and  "whipsaw"  many  compa- 
nies into  early  settlement.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  more  cases  are  like- 
ly to  be  assigned  to  a  local  jury  in  a 
trial  against  a  distant  manufacturer, 
plaintiffs  are  going  to  have  incentives 
to  file  more  suits  on  less  evidence. 

This  bill  has  been  touted  as  a 
consumer  measure,  but,  in  fact,  it 
would  impair  the  ability  of  manufac- 
turers to  ensure  that  their  products  are 
sold  and  serviced  by  retailers  who  are 
sensitive  to  consumer  needs.  It  is  not 
as  if  discount  dealers  are  closing  their 
doors  right  and  left.  They  are  doing 
well.  Such  was  the  point  of  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  April  1,  1991,  in 
which  the  editorial  argued: 

Discounters  have  thrived  despite  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  The  system  isn't  broke; 
consumers  aren't  threatened.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  when  manufacturers 
have  legitimate  grounds  for  protecting  full- 
service  dealers.  They  should  have  the  right. 

In  sum,  the  pending  amendment 
harms  competition.  The  pending 
amendment  would  encourage  lawyers 
to  file  antitrust  suits  on  slim  evidence. 
This  would  tie  up  U.S.  firms  in  litiga- 
tion while  foreign  competitors  are  free 
to  seek  new  channels  of  distribution 
and  greater  market  flexibility.  I  urge 
its  rejection,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  40  minutes  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Utah  would  be  willing  to  remain  on  the 
floor  for  a  few  moments.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  helpful  if  we  had  an  exchange 
of  some  views  in  a  moment. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  happy  to,  but  I 
do  need  to  get  to  the  Labor  Committee, 
where  we  are  holding  a  hearing  on  the 
free-trade  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  pause 
for  a  moment,  we  are  under  time  limi- 
tations, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  either 
receive  time  allocated  to  him  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  or  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  or  receive  consent 
from  one  of  them  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  advised  that  I 
may  receive  time  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  request  a  specific 
amount  of  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  Senator  on  the  floor.  I  wish  to 
take  up  to  15  minutes.  But  if  another 
Senator  comes,  I  will  curtail  my  com- 
ments below  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  that 
basis,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  asked  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  if  he  would 
remain  on  the  floor  because  it  might  be 
useful  to  have  some  discussion  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  current  standards  of  the  Monsanto 
and  Sharp  decisions  as  they  apply  the 
law  on  retail  price  fixing,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  present  bill  or  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown]  establish  an  adequate  stand- 
ard. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  cloture  yesterday 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  because  I  felt 
the  Senate  ought  at  least  to  take  up 
this  bill  and  consider  it.  There  is  a  vote 
pending  on  the  cloture  motion  at  6 
o'clock  this  evening,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  in  favor  of  that  motion 
as  well,  even  though  I  make  no  com- 
mitment in  support  of  the  bill.  In  its 
present  form,  even  with  the  Brown 
amendment,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 
It  is  my  intention  to  oppose  the  bill 
unless  there  can  be  crafted  language 
which  meets  the  objectives  which  I  am 
about  to  articulate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
price  fixing  is  against  public  policy  and 
is  illegal  and  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. But  the  issue  which  we 
confront  in  this  legislation  is  what  is 
the  appropriate  standard  to  submit  a 
case  to  the  jury,  because  just  as  it  is 
plain  that  price  fixing  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced,  it  is  undesirable  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  for  unfounded 
lawsuits  to  be  brought  where  there  is 
enormous  pressure  on  defendants  to 
make  settlements  where  there  is  no 
material  issue  of  fact. 

The  reality  in  the  courts  is  that  if 
the  case  can  be  submitted  to  a  jury  on 
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some  experience  in  the  trial  of  these 
cases — that  the  standards  of  proof  are 
unrealistically  difficult.  But  as  I  have 
analyzed  Senate  bill  429— and  there  are 
amplifications  of  the  reasons  in  the 
written  portion  which  will  be  added— 
and  as  I  analyze  Senator  Brown's 
amendment.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
language  in  either  the  original  bill  or 
the  amendment  will  clarify  the  law  to 
preclude  the  submission  of  cases  to  ju- 
ries where  there  really  is  not  suffi- 
ciently evidence  to  take  them  to  the 
jury  because,  in  addition  to  the  ques- 
tion about  price,  there  are  many  other 
circumstances  where  a  dealership  may 
be  terminated  for  valid  reasons,  such 
as  failing  to  provide  consumers  with 
proper  services,  failing  to  provide  ap- 
propriate warranties,  failing  to  provide 
product  information,  or  failing  to  com- 
ply with  other  contractual  commit- 
ments to  the  manufacturer. 

Those  are  circumstances  where  the 
manufacturer  ought  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  terminate  which  are  not  related 
to  price  so  that  the  focus  of  our  atten- 
tion has  to  be  how  do  you  bring  the  mi- 
croscope right  down  to  prices  as  the 
issue  and  sufficient  proof. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  ex- 
perts in  the  antitrust  field  to  try  to  get 
language  which  would  bridge  and  ac- 
commodate the  interests  discussed.  I 
met  on  two  occasions  with  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Attorney  General. 
James  Rill,  the  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  to  try  to  find  language,  and 
with  the  marvels  of  C-SPAN  II,  the 
considerable  public  interest  in  this 
issue,  it  maybe  that  lawyers  around 
the  country  are  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, and  can  provide  suggested  lan- 
guage which  would  bridge  this  gap  be- 
cause I  am  vitally  interested  in  finding 
an  answer  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
which  I  see  in  Monsanto  and  Sharp. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  new  law 
which  is  going  to  provide  additional 
ambiguities  which  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money  in  court  to  test  and  have  cases 
which  will  raise  the  jury  issues  submit- 
ted to  juries,  which  is  very  expensive, 
and  all  of  the  expenses  ultimately 
come  back  to  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So,  if  someone  has  a  better  idea,  I 
again  emphasize  that  I  am  interested, 
and  with  the  fax  machines  and  my  tele- 
phone number  is  (202)  224-4254 — some 
people  have  said,  "You  know  what 
number"  in  a  derisive  way — I  am  ask- 
ing for  suggestions.  My  staff  is  going  to 
love  that,  but  we  really  are  interested 
in  getting  some  langruage. 
Exhibit  l 

While  1  am  not  satisfied  with  the  current 
standard  articulated  by  the  Federal  court  de- 
cisions on  what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  jury  question  on  resale  price  fixing. 
I  do  not  believe  that  S.  429  established  the 
proper  standard.  There  is  no  doubt  that  price 
fixing  is  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  and  is  illegal  under  our  present  stat- 
utes. The  difficulty  arises  In  determining 
what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  submit  that 


issue  to  the  jury.  Aside  from  pricing,  a  re- 
tailer may  be  appropriately  terminated  for 
valid  reasons  such  as  failing  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  proper  services,  warranties  and 
product  information  or  failing  to  comply 
with  other  contractual  commitments  to  the 
manufacturer. 

As  a  threshold  question.  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  branch  must  be  extremely  careful 
in  overturning  judicial  decisions  which  have 
been  built  up  over  years  or  even  decades  of 
carefully  crafted  case-by-case  judgments. 
But.  there  are  situations  which  require  legis- 
lative clarification,  and  I  agree  with  the 
sponsors  of  S.  429  that  such  clarification  is 
necessary  in  the  current  context  of  existing 
Federal  judicial  decisions. 

In  order  to  establish  a  vertical  price-fixing 
case,  a  plaintiff  must  show  two  things:  (1)  an 
agreement  between  a  manufacturer  and  a 
complaining  dealer  to  terminate  a  dis- 
counter and  (2)  that  the  agreement  relates  to 
price.  The  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  at 
issue  in  this  bill  sought  to  clarify  the  quan- 
tum of  evidence  necessary  to  meet  these  two 
prongs.  Monsanto  Co.  v.  Spray-Rite  Service 
Corp..  465  U.S.  752  (1984).  attempted  to  set  the 
standard  for  what  constitutes  evidence  of  an 
agreement,  while  Business  Electronics  Corp.  v. 
Sharp  Electronics  Corp.,  485  U.S.  717  (1988), 
sought  to  define  what  constitutes  an  illegal 
agreement  about  resale  price. 

The  unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Monsanto  addressed  the  quantum  of  evidence 
of  agreement  necessary  to  survive  what  is 
known  as  "summary  judgment."  Summary 
judgment  under  Rule  56  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  ensures  that  only  cases 
where  there  are  material  facts  in  dispute  will 
go  to  the  jury.  Because  litigation  costs  are 
so  high  and  defendants  are  frequently  in- 
duced to  settle  an  unmeritorious  case  be- 
cause of  litigation  costs,  summary  judgment 
serves  an  important  function  in  terminating 
unworthy  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  go  to  a  jury. 

In  Monsanto.  The  Supreme  Court  stated 
that  "something  more  than  evidence  of  com- 
plaints" by  competitors  about  a  terminated 
dealer's  pricing  was  needed  for  a  plaintiff  to 
survive  summary  judgment.  465  U.S.  at  764. 
In  the  case,  the  Court  found  the  "something 
more"  in  evidence  that,  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions after  Spray-Rite  was  terminated.  Mon- 
santo advised  price-cutting  distributors  that 
they  would  not  receive  adequate  supplies  if 
they  did  not  maintain  the  suggested  resale 
prices.  After  one  of  the  distributors  still  did 
not  comply,  its  parent  company  was  in- 
formed of  the  situation  and  the  parent  com- 
pany instructed  its  subsidiary  to  conform  to 
the  resale  price.  There  was  also  a  distributor 
newsletter  which  stated  that  "every  effort 
will  be  made  to  maintain  a  minimum  market 
price  level."  Id.  at  765-66. 

The  concern  about  the  Monsanto  opinion  is 
that  it  also  suggests  that  the  evidence  of 
"something  more"  must  "tend[]  to  exclude 
the  possibility"  that  the  supplier  had  acted 
independently.  Id.  at  764.  This  language  sug- 
gests that  plaintiffs  must  prove  a  negative, 
which  may  be  unrealistic  in  many  situa- 
tions. Several  lower  courts  have  granted 
summary  judgment  to  defendants  In  spite  of 
evidence  of  "something  more"  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  language.  See  Parkway  Gallery 
Furniture  v.  Kittinger/Pennsylvania  House 
Group,  Inc.,  878  F.2d  801.  806  and  n.  4  (4th  Cir. 
1989)  (evidence  that  defendant  sought  assur- 
ances from  its  dealers  that  they  would  com- 
ply with  its  new  marketing  policy);  The 
Jeanery,  Inc.  v.  James  Jeans,  Inc.,  849  F.2d  1148. 
1158  (9th  Cir.  1988)  (manufacturer  said  he 
would  "take  care  of  things"  when  presented 
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with   dealer's   complaints   about   plaintiffs 
price-cutting). 

Other  courts,  however,  have  relied  more  on 
what  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  Monsanto 
rather  than  what  it  said  and  have  found 
similar  evidence  sufficient  to  meet  the  Mon- 
santo standard.  See  Helicopter  Support  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  V.  Hughes  Helicopter,  Inc.,  818  F.2d 
1530,  1535-36  (11th  Cir.  1987)  (evidence  that 
manufacturer  notifled  the  complaining  deal- 
er that  "corrective  action  has  been  taken" 
and  requested  that  the  dealer  notify  it  of  any 
further  problems,  when  combined  with  the 
dealer's  "thank  you,"  met  the  Monsanto 
standard);  McCabe's  Furniture.  Inc.  v.  La-Z- 
Boy  Chair  Co..  798  F.2d  323,  328  (8th  Cir.  1986), 
cert,  denied,  486  U.S.  1005  (1988)  (evidence 
that  manufacturer  had  reported  to  dealer 
that  "the  problem  had  been  taken  care  oV 
sufficient  to  meet  Monsanto  standard). 

S.  429,  however,  does  not  merely  clarify 
Monsanto  along  these  lines.  As  currently 
drafted,  it  would  allow  a  case  to  go  to  a  Jury 
where  there  is  evidence  that  a  complaint  by 
another  retailer  to  the  manufacturer  was  the 
"major  cause"  of  the  manufacturer's  termi- 
nation of  the  retailer.  But  retailers  are  con- 
stantly complaining  about  other  retailers 
and,  not  surprisingly,  their  complaints  about 
competitors  usually  concern  price.  Indeed,  a 
retailer  is  usually  able  to  offer  discount 
prices  precisely  because  he  is  not  offering 
customer  services.  And,  consequently,  com- 
plaints about  discounting  frequently  may 
lead  to  decisions  to  terminate  because  the 
retailer  is  offering  consumers  poor  services 
which  would  Justify  termination. 

Given  the  current  language  in  the  bill,  a 
unilateral  decision  by  a  manufacturer  to  ter- 
minate a  retailer  for  legitimate  nonprice 
reasons  would  go  to  a  Jury.  This  is  because 
the  determination  of  whether  a  complaint 
constitutes  the  "major  cause"  of  the  termi- 
nation is  inherently  fact-based  and,  thus, 
any  court  constructing  this  language  would 
refuse  to  grant  summary  Judgment  where 
there  was  any  complaint  about  "price  com- 
petition" and  thus  where  there  was  a  dispute 
concerning  a  material  fact.  See  Fed.  R.  Civ. 
P.  56<c)  (Summary  Judgment  Is  only  granted 
where  "there  is  no  genuine  issue  as  to  any 
material  fact"  and  thus  "the  moving  party  is 
entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law") 
(emphasis  added). 

This  conclusion  is  further  reinforced  by 
last  year's  conunittee  report  on  this  bill 
which  provides  an  infinitely  expandable, 
"only  illustrative"  universe  of  types  of  di- 
rect and  circumstantial  evidence  which 
would  suffice  to  show  that  the  complaint  was 
the  major  cause  of  the  termination.'  More- 
over, the  language  in  Sec.  8(a)(2)  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  court  should  not  make  Inferences 
which  are  Implausible  does  nothing  to  cure 
this  problem.  Given  the  fact-bound  nature  of 
the  "major  cause"  inquiry,  the  existence  of 
one  complaint  about  price  In  the  files  of  the 
manufacturer  could  lead  to  a  plausible  infer- 
ence that  the  complaint  was  the  "major 
cause"  of  the  termination  so  as  to  make 
summary  Judgment  virtually  Impossible. 

The  Sharp  decision  sought  to  draw  a  line 
between  price  vertical  restraints — which  are 
per  86  illegal — and  nonprice  restraints— 
which  are  Judged  under  the  "rule  of  reason" 
standard  and  are  thus  lawful  unless  they 
would  affect  market  prices  (a  difficult  propo- 
sition to  prove).  I  agree  with  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  that  Justice  Scalla,  In  drawing 
this  line  in  Sharp,  erred  in  excluding  too 
many  agreements  which  should  legitimately 
be  considered  under  the  per  se  standard.  In 


'See  S.  Rept.  No.  101-asi.  p.  14. 


fact,  his  requirement  that  the  complaining 
retailer  and  the  meuaufacturer,  in  addition  to 
agreeing  to  terminate  a  discounter  because 
of  his  price  cutting,  have  also  agreed  to  set 
resale  prices  at  some  level  is  too  difficult  a 
standard  for  plaintiffs.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  Toys  "R"  Us,  Inc.  v.  R.H.  Macy  A  Co., 
728  F.  Supp.  230  (S.D.N.Y.  1990),  the  court 
found  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  set 
prices  at  some  level  as  required  under  Sharp 
despite  evidence  that  the  defendant  sought 
to  maintain  its  "Keystone"  price,  a  phrase 
known  throughout  the  clothing  industry  to 
indicate  "double  the  wholesale  price."  Con- 
sequently, the  portion  of  the  bill  which  over- 
turns Sharp  is  not  nearly  as  troublesome  as 
the  language  overturning  Monsanto,  al- 
though possible  refinements  in  that  language 
could  assist  in  reaching  an  overall  com- 
promise on  the  bill. 

Although  an  agreement  between  a  manu- 
facturer and  a  retailer  to  terminate  a  dis- 
counter results  in  artificially  high  prices  for 
consumers,  manufacturers'  requirements 
that  retailers  provide  certain  services  at 
point-of-sale— particularly  in  the  area  of 
high-tech  goods  like  computers — are  equally 
beneficial  to  consumers.  The  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  could  force  manufacturers, 
fearful  of  the  possibility  of  treble  damage 
lawsuits,  to  no  longer  require  retailers  to 
provide  consumers  with  proper  services,  war- 
ranties and  product  information.  Con- 
sequently, contrary  to  the  arguments  of  its 
proponents.  I  do  not  believe  S.  429  as  pres- 
ently drafted  is  a  pro-consumer  bill. 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  extensively 
with  Senators  who  are  proponents  of  the  bill 
and  their  staffs,  opponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
James  F.  Rill  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
his  staff.  I  personally  met  with  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Rill  on  two  occasions  and 
had  a  series  of  lengthy  telephone  conversa- 
tions in  an  effort  to  work  out  the  appro- 
priate statutory  language.  My  staff  and  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  work  with  the  parties  in 
interest  to  try  to  structure  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
now  come  to  the  question  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  my  distin- 
guished collea^e  from  Utah.  This  is, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  tough  stuff.  It  is  not 
easy  to  try  to  craft  this.  Senator 
Hatch  and  I  have  not  discussed  this  in 
axlvance  so  that  is  why  I  am  asking 
him  to  be  willing  to  have  a  discussion. 
The  two  of  us  have  a  lot  of  discussions, 
both  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
off.  But  this  is  my  concern.  Where  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Monsanto  said: 
"There  must  be  evidence  that  tends  to 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  nonterminated  distribu- 
tors were  acting  Independently,"  how 
can  a  plaintiff  prove  the  existence  of  a 
negative,  that  there  is  no  collaboration 
and  even  exclude  a  possibility? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  is  a  good  (ques- 
tion. As  usual,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  an  expert  in 
the  law  and  has  had  very,  very  great 
experience  in  the  law.  I  think  that 
what  the  Senator  has  done  is  quote  a 
para^aph  that  indicates  you  have  to 
disprove  a  negative.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  Monsanto,  is  a  case  where 
the  plaintiffs  did  recover  because  they 
were  able  to  prove  the  positive  that 


there  was.  in  fact,  not  only  a  termi- 
nation but  an  agreement  on  fixed  pric- 
ing. And  the  $10.5  million  treble  dam- 
ages of  the  case  stood. 

There  was  additional  evidence  that 
there  was  literally  an  agreement  to  fix 
prices.  That  included  direct  evidence 
that  the  manufacturer  agreed  to  termi- 
nate price  cutters.  In  that  case,  they 
were  able  to  show  it. 

The  Monsanto  case  also  said,  as  I  re- 
call, that  you  can  prove  price  fixing 
and  an  a^eement  or  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices  under  the  antitrust  laws  by  di- 
rect or  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
is  precisely  what  they  did. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
raises  a  very  crucial  issue:  that  is,  how 
can  we  best  serve  customers  in  cases 
where  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  an  agreement  or 
price  fixing  to  begin  with?  My  experi- 
ence in  the  law  has  been  that  If  we 
have  a  dealer  come  in  who  wants  to  be 
a  plaintiff  and  we  want  to  bring  a  suit 
because  they  have  been  terminated  and 
they  know  of  a  complaint  that  was 
filed  by  a  competitor.  And  it  looks  to 
them  like  they  have  been  unfairly 
dealt  with  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  an  agreement  and 
a  conspirary  to  fix  prices,  that  the  way 
we  have  to  do  that  is  go  in  and  try  to 
find  somebody  within  the  organization 
of  either  the  complainer  or  the  manu- 
facturer, find  documents,  letters, 
memoranda,  and  so  forth  through  the 
discovery  process,  and  try  through  in- 
ference and  many  times  through  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  to  get  a  case  that 
will  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  K I  may  interrupt  my 
distinguished  coUeagxie  just  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  the  issue,  the  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  such  documentary 
evidence  Is 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  difficult. 

Mr.  SPEXJTER.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
too  sophisticated  in  the  commercial 
business  world  not  to  put  it  in  writing. 
When  Senator  Hatch  referred  to  Mon- 
santo and  that  there  was  a  finding  for 
the  plaintiff,  that  is  correct.  But  there 
was  very  substantial  evidence  in  Mon- 
santo. After  Spray-Rite  was  termi- 
nated. Monsanto  advised  price-cutting 
distributors  that  they  would  not  re- 
ceive adequate  supplies  if  they  did  not 
maintain  the  suggested  resale  prices. 
After  one  of  the  distributors  still  did 
not  comply,  its  parent  company  was  in- 
formed of  the  situation,  and  the  parent 
company  instructed  its  subsidiary  to 
conform  to  the  resale  price,  and  there 
was  also  a  distributor  newsletter  which 
stated  that  "every  effort  will  be  made 
to  maintain  a  minimum  market  price 
level." 

What  Monsanto  did  was  educate  busi- 
ness people  in  ways  not  to  get  caught. 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  those  documents, 
they  were  found  out. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  the  point.  The 
point  is  you  are  not  going  to  find  a 
contract  made  at  high  noon  under  seal. 
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But  v/here  there  are  forms,  and  as  Sen- 
ator Hatch  and  I  know  very  well,  hav- 
ing been  practic  ing  attorneys,  where  in 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision there  has  to  be  some  evidence  to 
at  least  tend  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  unilateral  i  ction,  this  phrase  is 
seized  upon  in  ;he  trial  courts  across 
this  country  and  it  establishes  a  bur- 
den which  is  imi  ossible. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I:  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  the  Senator  points  out  a  good 
point.  I  do  not  think  the  courts  are 
going  to  require  the  plaintiffs  to  prove 
a  negative.  That  is  a  good  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  lo  not  know  anybody 
that  can  make  the  case  under  current 
law  that  discoi  nters  are  suffering  or 
that  they  cannot  bring  these  cases  in 
legitimate  ways  and  recover  today  or 
that  the  law  is  r  ot  working. 

I  acknowledg*  that  the  Senator  has 
raised  a  point  t  lat  may  be  important. 
But  from  my  -xperience,  the  law  is 
working  as  it  currently  stands  under 
Monsanto,  Sha-p,  Colgate,  and  Syl- 
vania.  Let  me  make  this  one  point. 
These  are  very  c  ifficult  cases. 

The  PRESIDi;  JG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  Senator  Spec  ter  is  up. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor  sent  that  we  have  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDi:  JG  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  extended  1  laore  minute  from  the 
time  of  Senator  Thurmond. 

Mr.  SPECTEI,.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  conti  lue  this  exchange  for  5 
more  minutes,  because  I  have  a  brief 
reply. 

Mr.  THURMOMD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  been  <  pportioned,  and  unless 
we  can  be  guan  nteed  our  proper  time, 
I  could  not  agre  ;. 

Mr.  SPECTEF  .  I  see  a  gesture  on  the 
other  side  indici  .ting  acquiescence. 

Mr.  THTJRMO  'JD.  I  would  agree,  if  we 
can  work  it  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Sena  ;or  Specter  shall  have 
5  minutes  unde"  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio   Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  SPECTEI  .  There  was  an  audible 
call  at  the  line  ( if  scrimmage. 

Mr.  THURMO  ID.  We  get  5  more  min- 
utes, if  I  unders  and? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
time  will  not  1  le  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  iJouth  Carolina  at  all. 
Five  minutes  v  ill  be  charged  against 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  this  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  SPECTEB  .  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  limited  time,  let  me  pose  the 
other  question  o  Senator  Hatch,  if  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  that.  I  see  him 
nodding  in  the  affirmative. 

Let  me  come  back  to  Sharp,  and  I 
think  this  discission  may  be  useful,  if 
someone  can  provide  us  with  some  in- 
formation. 

Justice  Scalia  talked  about  the  verti- 
cal price  is  not  illegal  per  se,  unless  it 
includes  some    igreement  on  price  or 


price  levels.  And,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  knows,  in  the  Toys  'R"  Us 
case,  a  district  court  found  no  evidence 
of  conspiracy  to  set  prices  at  some 
level,  citing  the  Sharp  doctrine,  even 
though  there  was  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant sought  to  maintain  a  keystone 
price,  which  was  known  throughout  the 
clothing  industry  as  double  the  whole- 
sale price.  My  question  is:  should  the 
interpretation  of  Sharp  in  Toys  'R'  Us 
not  be  changed,  can  we  find  the  appro- 
priate language  to  overturn  it  without 
creating  more  problems  than  solu- 
tions? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  try  to  answer.  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  that  case.  But 
judges  can  differ  on  various  sets  of 
facts.  What  little  I  recall  about  that  is 
that  there  was  a  difference  on  the  facts 
themselves. 

If  what  the  Senator  is  raising  is  cor- 
rect—and I  presume  it  is,  knowing  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania — then  that 
does  raise  an  issue  that  is  serious.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  every  case  will  come 
out  the  way  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, or  I  would  decide  it,  reason- 
able people  can  differ.  But  terminated 
dealers  are  able  to  get  a  jury  today. 
Let  me  say  that  in  the  Sharp  case. 
Sharp  addresses  the  question  that  even 
when  an  agreement  to  terminate  a 
price-cutting  dealer  is  shown,  what 
must  that  agreement  include  before  it 
is  subjected  to  the  per  se  rule,  rather 
than  being  subjected  to  the  rule  of  rea- 
son? Sharp  says,  basically,  that  you 
have  to  have  an  agreement  or  prices  at 
some  level.  I  do  not  see  where  that  is  a 
difficult  standard  to  use. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  the  problem  is 
that  it  is  interpreted  by  the  courts  not 
only  in  Toys  'R'  Us,  but  in  other  cases. 
And  when  you  talk  about  a  keystone 
level,  which  is  known  in  the  industry 
as  twice  the  wholesale  price,  the  lan- 
guage of  Sharp,  which  asks  for  some 
specific  price  or  price  level,  is  inter- 
preted to  eliminate  plaintiffs  day  in 
court,  where  as  a  realistic  matter,  the 
price  fixing  has  been  established. 

That  is  the  problem  I  see.  These 
cases  just  go  too  far.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult when  you  start,  legislatively,  to 
change  in  case  law.  The  history  of  the 
common  law  for  centuries  has  been 
that  these  cases  are  built  one  on  top  of 
another,  with  extremely  careful  analy- 
sis by  the  courts.  It  may  not  always  be 
right.  We  may  not  always  agree,  but 
when  we  seek  the  legislative  change, 
we  have  to  be  very  cautious.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Utah  agrees  with  me 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  going  to  review 
that  Toys  'R'  Us  case.  Let  me  just  say 
this:  Even  if  that  is  so,  this  particular 
bill  clearly  overreaches,  and  I  think 
that  is  why  both  the  Senator  and  I  are 
against  the  bill. 

In  Sharp,  the  court  said  there  was 
enough  evidence  to  find  a  price  agree- 
ment. The  case  was  reversed  because  of 
the  erroneous  jury  instruction. 


Let  me  read  that  case  the  Senator  is 
referring  to,  and  I  will  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  try  and  re- 
solve in  the  future  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  have  to  say  today,  if  we  pass 
this  particular  bill  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  is  advocat- 
ing, and  we  vote  for  cloture  today  and 
somehow  or  another  that  bill  passes, 
we  are  talking  about  putting  a  tremen- 
dous dent  in  consumer  rights  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  this  question: 
When  we  talk  about  cloture — this  is  an 
important  point — why  should  we  re- 
quire the  supermajority?  On  the  cur- 
rent bill,  S.  429,  and  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, my  intention  is  to  vote  against 
it,  unless  we  can  solve  the  problems 
which  deal  with  Monsanto  and  Sharp. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  freedom  of 
speech,  we  are  dealing  with  the  com- 
mercial issue.  There  will  be  no  more 
time  for  more  debate,  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked. Senator  Hatch  and  I  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  are  the  only  Senators 
on  the  floor.  If  we  need  more  time  to 
debate,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  it.  On 
the  structure  of  requiring  a  60-vote  ma- 
jority, I  just  have  a  problem,  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  a  brief  discussion  be- 
cause people  may  not  understand  when 
we  talk  about  cloture,  requiring  60 
votes.  And  I  intend,  as  I  said  earlier,  to 
vote  in  favor  of  cloture,  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate work  its  will  in  a  majority  context. 
I  would  be  interested  in  my  distin- 
guished colleagues'  reaction  to  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  very  fact  that  the  Senator  is  rais- 
ing these  issues  is  going  to  be  observed 
by  the  courts  of  this  country,  because 
he  has  a  reputation  in  the  law  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  come  up  with  a  resolution  of 
those  issues  thus  far,  during  at  least 
three  Congresses,  and  I  am  not  sure  we 
can  on  the  floor.  I  think  by  going 
ahead  and  invoking  cloture,  it  seems  to 
me  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  allow  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  voting  for  it  because  it  has 
been  promoted  as  a  consumer  bill 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  anticonsumer.  There 
is  a  lot  of  pressure  by  certain  discount- 
ing retailers — not  the  majority,  but 
certain  of  them— who  have  been  very 
active  for  them  to  vote  this  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brown  amendment,  in  essence,  does  no 
more  than  shuffle  words  around.  The 
basic  problem  with  the  amendment  and 
with  the  Metzenbaum  bill  is  that  it 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  primary  fact 
which  must  be  established  in  order  to 
show  a  vertical  price-fixing  violation 
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under  the  Sherman  Act,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  an  agreement  to  fix  prices.  The 
necessity  to  show  that  an  agreement 
has  been  entered  into,  and  that  that 
agreement  fixes  prices,  is  the  most 
hasic  fact  in  this  whole  debate,  and  it 
is  continually  ignored  by  those  who 
have  drafted  this  legislation  and  those 
who  urge  its  adoption.  As  Mr.  Rill  has 
stated,  "This  amendment,  while  mak- 
ing cosmetic  changes,  would  still  per- 
mit findings  of  conspiracy  and  price 
fixing  where  no  one  has  conspired  and 
prices  have  not  been  fixed."  There  can- 
not be  a  vertical  price-fixing  violation 
under  the  Sherman  Act  unless  there  is 
an  vertical  agreement  to  fix  prices. 
Both  the  Metzenbaum  bill,  and  the 
Brown  amendment,  eliminate  that  re- 
quirement. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Heflin,  put  it  best  the 
other  day  when  he  gave  an  example 
from  criminal  law  to  illustrate  the 
point.  Suppose  I  am  found  at  the  scene 
of  a  murder.  On  the  ground  is  the  vic- 
tim, and  next  to  the  victim,  is  the 
weapon.  Based  on  that  evidence,  am  I 
guilty  of  murder?  Of  course  not.  My 
presence  at  the  scene  may  be  highly 
probative,  but  clearly  more  evidence 
than  simply  my  presence  would  be  re- 
quired before  I  could  be  found  guilty  of 
murder. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  establish- 
ing a  price-fixing  conspiracy.  A  com- 
plaint by  a  dealer  about  another  deal- 
er's pricing,  even  followed  by  termi- 
nation, even  if  the  termination  were 
the  major  cause,  may  be  probative  of 
whether  there  is  a  price-fixing  agree- 
ment, but  standing  alone,  it  simply  is 
not  enough.  That  is  what  Monsanto 
held,  and  that  is  why  the  Metzenbaum 
bill,  and  the  Brown  amendment,  no 
matter  what  words  they  use,  do  not 
work.  In  both  cases,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation ignores  the  requirement  of  prov- 
ing an  agreement,  and  allows  a  jury  to 
infer  a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  based  on 
inconclusive  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  S.  429  was  defeated  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  6.  This  is  the  third  time  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  each  time,  there  have 
been  fewer  and  fewer  votes  in  support. 
Several  years  ago,  it  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  voice  vote.  The  second  time, 
it  narrowly  won  approval  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  6.  This  last  time,  it  was  defeated. 
It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  more  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues study  this  bill,  the  more  they 
understand  that  it  is  not  sound  anti- 
trust legislation,  and  should  not  be  en- 
acted. 

Again,  I  remind  Senators  that  the 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  in  the 
Justice  Department  is  strongly  against 
this  bill.  And  I  have  read  his  letter  this 
afternoon.  He  is  there  enforcing  anti- 
trust and  serving  the  people.  He  has  no 
reason  to  do  anything  other  than  what 
is  best  for  the  consumer.  That  is  why 


he  is  in  the  Antitrust  Division.  He 
takes  the  position  this  bill  is  unsound 
and  should  not  pass. 

The  two  Supreme  Court  cases  which 
the  Metzenbaum  bill  and  the  Brown 
amendment  seek  to  overturn — the 
Monsanto  and  Sharp  decisions — were 
both  decided  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. Monsanto  was  decided  by  a  unani- 
mous Court,  with  Justice  White  not 
participating.  The  decision  in  Sharp 
was  6  to  2,  with  Justice  Kennedy  not 
participating.  Given  these  majorities, 
it  does  not  api)ear  that  these  decisions 
were  the  result  of  strong  ideological 
differences  as  to  antitrust  law,  the  law 
of  conspiracy,  or  the  evidentiary  re- 
quirements necessary  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy. On  the  contrary,  the  decisions 
are  clear  and  straightforward  on  two 
issues:  what  kind  of  proof  is  necessary 
to  prove  a  vertical  price-fixing  case; 
and,  what  kinds  of  agreements  con- 
stitute vertical  price-fixing  agreements 
subject  to  the  per  se  rule,  rather  than 
the  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  President,  S.  429  and  the  Brown 
amendment  will  have  a  very  real,  and 
negative  effect  on  American  business. 
As  I  noted  in  my  opening  remarks  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  429  inhibits  communication  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  their  dis- 
tributors, it  interferes  with  the  right  of 
a  manufacturer  to  unilaterally  decide 
who  will  distribute  its  products,  and  it 
makes  it  difficult  for  manufacturers  to 
require  their  distributors  to  provide 
product  expertise  and  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  important 
because  product  expertise  and  service 
benefit  the  public.  Unless  the  manufac- 
turer can  require  the  distributor  to 
give  proper  service  to  the  consumer, 
the  consumer  suffers,  and  that  is  the 
point  that  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
people  favoring  this  bill. 

American  business  thrives  on  the  free 
flow  of  information  between  manufac- 
turers and  consumers.  Such  commu- 
nication informs  manufacturers  about 
consumer  needs  with  respect  to  exist- 
ing products,  and  provides  insight  into 
unmet  consumer  needs  for  future  prod- 
ucts. Both  bills  under  consideration 
chill  this  communication  by  making 
communications  between  a  retailer  and 
a  manufacturer  the  operative  vehicle 
for  presuming  that  the  sender  and  the 
recipient  were  engaged  in  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy.  It  thus  weakens  American 
business  by  unnecessarily  creating  fear 
that  innocent  and  laudable  behavior 
will  subsequently  be  misconstrued  in  a 
court  of  law  and  exposed  to  costly  tre- 
ble damage  penalties.  An  American 
business  beset  with  such  concerns  is 
ill-equipped  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace  against  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  also  inter- 
fere with  the  long  established  freedom 
of  a  manufacturer  to  decide  unilater- 
ally whether  to  distribute  its  product 
through  a  given  dealer.  This  right  is  an 


essential  part  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  has  a  solid  foundation  in 
settled  antitrust  law.  S.  429  and  the 
Brown  amendment  allow  an  inference — 
I  repeat,  an  inference — of  an  illegal 
conspiracy  where  a  manufacturer  has 
done  no  more  than  exercise  this  right, 
subjecting  the  manufacturer  to  treble 
damages.  Finally,  product  expertise 
and  product  service  directly  benefit 
consumers.  Manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  terminate  distributors  who  do 
not  provide  such  benefits,  and  should 
be  able  to  enter  into  procompetitive 
distributorships  to  guarantee  them. 
These  bills  could  make  this  illegal. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  manufacturer 
wants  to  see  that  his  distributor  gives 
good  service  and  this  bill  is  going  to 
prohibit  that. 

Of  overriding  concern,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  these  results  will  occur  against 
a  backdrop  of  little,  if  any.  proof  that 
there  is  a  need  for  this  legislation  in 
order  to  preserve  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  or  from  discounters.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Monsanto  and 
Sharp  decisions,  consumers  have  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  choice  in 
the  marketplace,  and  low  priced,  dis- 
count stores  are  thriving  as  never  be- 
fore, many  at  the  expense  of  full  serv- 
ice retailers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  quit,  Mr. 
President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  time  has  expired  now  on  both 
sides,  I  understand,  until 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  approximately  13  minutes  and  some 
odd  seconds  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  time  between  4:30  and  6 
will  once  again  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  time  is  up  I  want  to  be  sure  when 
we  come  back  at  4:30  we  will  have  our 
proper  time  then.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion I  can  go  on  until  Senator  Metzen- 
baum comes  back.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  would  be  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
will  take  consent  to  do  that  if  consent 
can  be  granted.  Does  the  Senator  so  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Until  Senator 
Metzenbaum  comes  in,  or  another  per- 
son who  wants  to  speak  on  his  side 
comes  in.  If  you  notify  me,  I  will  im- 
mediately stop  so  they  can  take  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  under 
those  terms. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 
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In  its  30th  i  innua]  survey  of  the  dis- 
count Industrir,  published  in  June  1990, 
Discount  Merchandiser,  a  discount 
trade  publication,  noted  that  dollar 
volume  for  tie  discount  industry  for 
the  1989  calen(  lar  year  reached  over  $160 
billion.  This  v  as  a  new  record,  and  rep- 
resented an  ii  crease  of  $13.1  billion,  or 
8.8  percent,  oMer  the  previous  year.  The 
publication  also  noted  that  "the  state 
of  the  industr  /  as  measured  by  the  ba- 
rometer of  do  liars  and  cents  reveals  a 
strong:  potent  al  for  continued  overall 
growth."  The  effect  of  the  discount  in- 
dustry on  0  her  retailers  was  also 
cited.  "In  one  way  or  another,  other  re- 
tailers cannot  help  but  measure  their 
pricing  standards  against  those  of  the 
discounters.  *  *  *  One  retail  experts 
survey  shows  that  49  percent  of  the 
items  consum;rs  buy  are  price-slashed 
at  their  department  store.  The  influ- 
ence of  discounting  is  like  the  Big 
Bang.  The  effect  still  continues." 

In  terms  of  sales,  Wal-Maxt  and  K 
mart,  two  lea  ling  discount  companies, 
both  reported  annual  sales  in  excess  of 
$30  billion.  A  ;cording  to  recent  news 
accounts,  Wal-Mart  reported  annual 
sales  for  1990  of  $32.6  billion,  while  K 
mart  reported  annual  sales  of  $32.07  bil- 
lion. Both  numbers  represent  substan- 
tial increases  over  1989  annual  sales, 
which  were  reported  by  Discount  Mer- 
chandiser to  l>e  $20.9  billion  and  $24.4 
billion  respectively.  In  other  words,  de- 
spite the  Moisanto  and  Sharp  deci- 
sions, Wal-M«Tt  and  other  discount 
stores  continu  5  to  experience  explosive 
growth. 

It  has  beer  said  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  put  the  discounters  out 
of  business.  Tie  discounters  are  mak- 
ing more  money  every  year,  as  shown 
by  these  statia  tics. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
spend  a  few  m  nutes  giving  some  back- 
ground on  S.  4  S.  and  describing  the  ap- 
parent reasons  for  its  creation. 

The  original  (impetus  for  S.  429  was  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  1984  deci- 
sion in  Monsmto  versus  Spray-Rite 
Service  Corp.  In  that  decision,  which, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  was  de- 
cided by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  conspiracy  to 
set  vertical  pr  Ices,  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  SI  lerman  Act.  is  not  estab- 
lished by  proof  that  a  manufacturer 
terminated  a  listributor  following,  or 
even  in  response  to.  price  complaints 
by  other  dealers.  The  Court  held  that, 
"[8]omethlng  more  than  evidence^  of 
price  complaints  is  needed.  There  must 
be  evidence  wt  ich  tends  to  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  manufacturer  and 
non-terminated  distributors  were  act- 
ing Independei^tly."  The  Court  stressed 
that,  "it  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  independent  action  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  concerted  action  on 
nonprice  restrctions.  be  distinguished 
from  price-fljing  agreements,  since 
under  present  law  the  latter  are  sub- 


ject  to   per  se   treatment  and   treble 
damages." 

The  proponents  of  S.  429  have  argued 
that  the  evidentiary  standard  estab- 
lished by  Monsanto  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  dealer 
termination  case  to  reach  the  jury. 
Such  an  argument  simply  has  no  valid- 
ity. In  Monsanto  itself,  the  Court  found 
more  than  enough  evidence  to  support 
the  existence  of  a  price-fixing  agree- 
ment and  termination  of  Spray-Rite 
pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

Spray-Rite  was  an  authorized  dis- 
tributor of  Monsanto  herbicides  from 
1957  to  1968.  In  1968,  after  Monsanto  de- 
clined to  renew  Spray-Rite's  distribu- 
torship, Spray-Rite  brought  an  action 
against  Monsanto  under  section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  claiming  that  it  was 
terminated  pursuant  to  a  conspiracy 
between  Monsanto  and  some  of  its  dis- 
tributors to  fix  the  resale  prices  of 
Monsanto  herbicides.  The  jury  found 
for  Spray-Rite  and  awarded  $3.5  million 
in  damages  before  trebling.  On  appeal, 
the  court  of  appeals  affirmed,  and  stat- 
ed that,  "proof  of  termination  follow- 
ing competitor  complaints  is  sufficient 
to  support  an  inference  of  concerted  ac- 
tion." 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  ap- 
pellate holding,  but  found  that  Spray- 
Rite  presented  enough  additional  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  an  illegal  price  fixing  agree- 
ment. The  Court  found  that  there  was 
direct  evidence  of  resale  price  mainte- 
nance agreements  from  testimony  by  a 
Monsanto  district  manager  that  on  at 
least  two  occasions  after  Spray-Rite 
was  terminated.  Monsanto  advised 
price  cutting  distributors  that  they 
would  not  receive  adequate  supplies  if 
they  did  not  maintain  the  suggested  re- 
sale prices.  After  one  of  the  distribu- 
tors still  did  not  comply,  its  parent 
company  was  informed  of  the  situation 
and  the  parent  instructed  its  subsidi- 
ary to  conform  to  the  resale  price. 
There  was  also  a  distributor  news- 
letter, which  the  Court  described  as  a 
"more  ambiguous  example",  which 
stated  that  "every  effort  will  be  made 
to  maintain  a  minimum  market  price 
level." 

The  Court  also  found  that  there  was 
ample  evidence  to  support  an  inference 
that  Spray-Rite  had  been  terminated 
pursuant  to  the  price  fixing  agree- 
ments. In  a  meeting  between  Spray- 
Rite  and  Monsanto  following  the  ter- 
mination, one  of  the  first  things  the 
Monsanto  official  referred  to  was  the 
many  complaints  it  had  received  con- 
cerning Spray-Rite's  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  evidence  that  Spray- 
Rite  had  never  been  informed  of  the  al- 
leged criteria  which  led  to  its  termi- 
nation, and  that  on  several  occasions 
from  1965  to  1966,  Spray-Right  had  been 
approached  by  Monsanto  officials,  in- 
formed of  complaints  from  other  dis- 
tributors, and  asked  to  maintain  its 
prices.    Finally.    Spray-Rite    testified 


that  Monsanto  made  explicit  threats  to 
terminate  if  Spray-Rite  did  not  raise 
its  prices. 

Some  claim  that  the  language  in 
Monsanto  is  ambiguous  and  has  engen- 
dered considerable  confusion  in  the 
lower  courts  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  evidentiary  standards  in  verti- 
cal price  fixing  cases.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however.  Monsanto  clearly  ar- 
ticulates the  appropriate  evidentiary 
standard  applicable  to  dealer  termi- 
nation cases.  If  some  lower  courts  have 
applied  the  Monsanto  standards  incor- 
rectly in  particular  cases,  the  more  ap- 
propriate way  to  correct  the  situation 
is  through  the  judicial  process,  and  not 
through  legislation  like  S.  429,  which  is 
itself  ambiguous  and  confusing. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  want  some- 
thing corrected,  they  should  do  it 
through  the  courts  and  not  through 
legislation,  because  that  is  not  the 
proper  channel. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  is  not  needed  to  clear  up 
any  confusing  or  ambiguous  evi- 
dentiary standard  in  vertical  price  fix- 
ing cases,  is  the  reality  that  S.  429  will 
wreak  havoc  with  long  established 
antitrust  principles  and  will  seriously 
undermine,  if  not  effectively  repeal, 
the  longstanding  Colgate  doctrine  and 
the  law  of  conspiracy. 

In  United  States  versus  Colgate  & 
Co.,  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
that. 

In  the  absence  of  any  purpose  to  create  or 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  [Sherman]  act 
does  not  restrict  the  long  recognized  right  of 
trader  or  manufacturer  *  *  *  freely  to  exer- 
cise his  own  Independent  discretion  as  to 
parties  with  whom  he  will  deal. 

In  Monsanto,  the  Court  underscored 
this  point.  In  its  effort  to  balance  the 
right  of  a  manufacturer  to  deal  inde- 
pendently with  whomever  it  wishes, 
and  the  right  of  a  distributor  to  be  free 
from  illegal  conspiracies,  the  Court 
stressed  that. 

There  must  be  evidence  which  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  manufacturer 
and  nontermlnated  distributors  were  acting 
Independently. 

Because  S.  429  sanctions  the  use  of 
ambiguous  evidence  to  provide  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conspiracy,  the  line  be- 
tween independent  and  concerted  activ- 
ity will  be  unavoidably  blurred,  and 
independent,  lawful  activity  will  inevi- 
tably be  condemned. 

S.  429  also  undermines  a  long  list  of 
antitrust  and  other  cases  dealing  with 
conspiracy.  In  American  Tobacco  Co. 
versus  United  States,  the  Court  defined 
a  conspiracy  as  "a  unity  of  purpose  or 
a  common  design  and  understanding, 
or  meeting  of  minds  in  an  unlawful  ar- 
rangement." The  conspiracy  can  be 
proven  either  through  an  explicit 
agreement  or  an  implicit  understand- 
ing, but  in  any  event  it  Is  necessary  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  "meeting  of 
minds  in  an  unlawful  arrangement."  S. 
429  allows  a  jury  to  infer  a  conspiracy 
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based  on  evidence  which  falls  far  short 
of  the  American  Tobacco  standard,  and 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  traditional 
law  of  conspiracy. 

The  following  example  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  difficulty  which  S.  429 
presents.  Suppose  a  small  manufac- 
turer of  a  high  technology  product,  I 
will  call  it  the  "M  Modem,"  sells  this 
modem  both  to  a  full-service  retailer 
and  to  a  discounter.  Suppose  also,  that 
the  full  service  retailer  has  taken  a 
real  interest  in  selling  the  M  Modem 
and  provides  valuable  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  resale  of  such  prod- 
uct. The  discounter,  on  the  other  hand, 
sells  a  variety  of  modems  competitive 
with  the  M  Modem,  and  has  little  in- 
terest in  pushing  the  M  Modem,  provid- 
ing only  limited  services  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  such  product.  The  full 
service  retailer  eventually  comes  to 
the  manufacturer  and  states  that, 
while  he  would  like  to  continue  selling 
the  M  Modem,  he  may  not  be  able  to  do 
so  because  he  is  continually  undercut 
by  the  discounter,  who  is  free  riding  on 
his  services.  Facing  the  possibility  that 
it  will  lose  the  full  service  retailer  as 
an  extremely  valuable  dealer  if  it  con- 
tinues selling  to  the  discounter,  the 
manufacturer  decides  to  terminate  the 
discounter.  No  prices  have  been  fixed, 
and  no  agreement  has  been  entered 
into.  Yet,  since  the  conversation  with 
the  full  service  retailer  could  be  viewed 
as  an  Implied  request  to  terminate  the 
discounter,  which  was  the  major  cause 
of  the  discounter's  termination,  the 
manufacturer  could  be  found  under  S. 
429  to  have  engaged  in  per  se  unlawful 
resale  price  fixing. 


RECESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  4:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  3:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  4:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Ford]. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Brown  amend- 
ment No.  90.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  think  I  told  the 
Senator  fi-om  South  Carolina  that  it 
would  take  me  about  18  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  I  can  get 
through  in  5. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue   is  very  complicated  with   lan- 


guage, with  matters  pertaining  to  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  with  language 
like  per  se  rule,  like  the  rule  of  reason, 
like  the  issue  pertaining  to  maximum 
price  and  minimum  price,  and  a  lot  of 
different  language  that  gets  confusing 
and  is  complicated  to  the  average  per- 
son. But  when  you  get  down  to  it,  this 
bill  really  is  about  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

Most  people  know  something  about 
circumstantial  evidence.  They  have 
heard  about  the  fact  that  maybe  some- 
body is  seen  close  to  a  cookie  jar. 
Sometimes,  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, I  think  of  a  homicide  case  where 
there  is  a  deceased  body,  there  is  a  gun 
close  to  the  deceased  body  and  the  ac- 
cused is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity, 
maybe  100  yards.  None  of  us  would  say 
that  that  is  enough  evidence  to  charge 
a  man,  or  that  is  enough  evidence  to  go 
to  a  jury. 

Basically,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Monsanto  in  regards  to  this  matter 
says  there  has  to  be  more  than  just  a 
complaint  and  a  termination  of  a  re- 
tailer's relationship  with  his  distribu- 
tor or  manufacturer.  The  Supreme 
Court  might  say  in  a  case  involving  a 
homicide  that  you  have  to  show  the 
fingerprints  of  the  accused  on  the  gun 
before  you  could  charge  a  person  or 
you  could  go  to  the  jury. 

Basically,  we  are  talking  about  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  is  necessary 
to  charge  or  to  go  to  a  jury  or  to  with- 
stand a  simimary  judgment  or  to  with- 
stand a  judgment  notwithstanding  the 
verdict,  or  a  directed  verdict,  or  other 
things  of  that  nature. 

Now,  what  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Monsanto  case  said,  basically,  was  that 
there  had  to  be  additional  evidence 
other  than  just  the  complaint  and  the 
termination.  If  we  just  have  the  com- 
plaint and  termination,  there  could  be 
many  reasons  why  the  termination  oc- 
curred. The  retailer  who  got  termi- 
nated might  be  lazy.  He  might  have  his 
service  department  operating  very  in- 
effectively, and  80  on. 

And  so  really  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  require  certain 
evidentiary  standards  pertaining  to 
circumstantial  evidence  to  be  efficient 
to  bring  a  case  and  to  allow  the  case  to 
go  to  the  jury. 

To  me,  when  we  look  at  this  matter, 
it  is  confused  with  consumer  rights  and 
everything  else.  But  it  really  comes 
down  to  what  degree  of  proof  is  nec- 
essary to  go  to  a  jury.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  about.  This  bill  would  open 
the  floodgates  and  you  would  not  have 
to  have  sufficient  proof,  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  a  legal  basis  to  justify 
bringing  the  lawsuit  or  any  submission 
to  the  jury. 

Cases  over  the  years  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same.  Monsanto  does  not  re- 
verse anything.  There  is  a  Colgate  case 
that  goes  back  earlier  and  Monsanto 
follows  that  case.  We  are  getting  into 
an  area  where  we  attempt  to  define  and 


micromanage  the  courts  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  quantum  of  proof,  the 
sufficiency  of  evidence.  That  is  best 
left  to  the  courts. 

If  a  person  does  not  understand  this, 
then  where  does  he  think  we  ought  to 
be  as  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  try- 
ing to  say  what  exactly  is  the  degree  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  whether  there 
ought  to  be  fingerprints  also  found  on 
the  gun  or  whether  or  not  there  ought 
to  be  other  evidence  which  would  con- 
nect the  accused  with  the  crime.  That 
is  basically  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  instance. 

If  there  ever  were  consumer  judges, 
they  are  Justice  Marshall  and  Justice 
Brennan,  who  voted  for  the  Monsanto 
case.  They  also  voted  for  the  Sharp 
case.  I  do  not  think  you  would  say 
those  Justices  would  be  anticonsumer. 

We  are  standing  in  the  same  position: 
two  very  liberal,  proconsumer  jurists 
have  already  looked  at  this  and  come 
to  the  position  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  additional  circumstantial  evi- 
dence before  a  case  goes  to  the  jury. 

That  is  what  I  think  it  is  about. 

I  further  note  that  at  the  outset  of 
this  debate  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
were  only  able  to  get  the  initial  votes 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed by  stating  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  pending  amendment.  I  find 
that  this  amendment  makes  no  im- 
provements to  this  legislation  and  even 
creates  some  affirmative  harm.  I  will 
be  addressing  some  of  the  specifics  of 
that  amendment  later  in  this  speech, 
but  I  want  to  first  spend  some  time  dis- 
cussing why  there  is  no  need  for  any 
legislation  at  all. 

The  rationale  behind  this  bill  is  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made  a 
mistake  in  two  of  its  opinions  in  how 
to  intepret  the  antitrust  laws.  These 
cases,  namely  the  Monsanto  and  Sharp 
opinions,  are  good  law  and  do  not  war- 
rant this  undeserved  attention  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  Monsanto  opinion  was  a  decision 
of  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court.  Join- 
ing with  the  majority  in  outlining  the 
evidentiary  standards  necessary  for  a 
vertical  price-fixing  case  to  reach  a 
jury  were  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall. As  I  have  previously  noted,  these 
distinguished  jurists  have  never  been 
known  as  having  anticonsumer  ori- 
entation to  say  the  least.  However, 
they  agreed  with  the  majority  in  out- 
lining these  antitrust  standards  when 
one  business  brings  a  lawsuit  against 
another  business.  The  view  of  the 
Court  balanced  the  various  competing 
Interests,  took  into  account  the  histor- 
ical development  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  articulated  a  proper  and  workable 
standard  for  establishing  when  a  verti- 
cal price-fixing  case  should  reach  a 
jury. 

In  reaching  its  decision  in  Monsanto 
the  Court  recognized  that.  "There 
must  be  direct  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  reasonably  tends  to  prove 
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short  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recogni- 
tion that  there  must  be  some  proof,  ei- 
ther circumstantial  or  direct,  of  an  ac- 
tual agreement  to  cut  out  competition 
before  an  antitrust  lawsuit  can  be 
proven.  The  language  of  this  amend- 
ment speaks  in  terms  of  "implied  ac- 
quiescence" or  "impliedly  threaten- 
ing" in  order  to  show  a  vertical  price- 
fixing  agreement.  However,  what  those 
standards  fail  to  achieve  is  establishing 
an  evidentiary  standard  which  will 
continue  to  mandate  a  showing  of  con- 
certed action  between  the  parties  al- 
leged to  have  entered  an  illegal  price- 
fixing  agreement,  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts to  which  my  colleagues  have 
gone,  but  I  must  still  argue  that  their 
standard  still  falls  short  of  the  mark. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  re- 
minding my  colleagues  of  the  age-old 
adage  which  clearly  applies  to  this 
bill— if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.  The 
antitrust  laws  are  not  broken  and  don't 
need  to  be  fixed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  defeating  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  this  legislation  is  very  inter- 
esting and  this  history  may  also  sug- 
gest a  compromise  solution,  one  which 
will  protect  retail  competition  without 
the  danger  of  transforming  every  deal- 
er termination  into  a  search  for  treble 
damages  and  also  for  attorneys  fees. 

Back  in  the  100th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
and  myself,  and  even  a  few  others, 
worked  very  hard  to  produce  a  bill  then 
that  was  numbered  S.  430,  and  the  title 
at  that  time  was  the  Retail  Competi- 
tion Enforcement  Act.  This  bill  had  an 
important,  albeit  modest,  goal  to  cod- 
ify the  per  se  rule  against  vertical 
price  fixing  and  to  change  the  quantum 
proof  needed  to  be  offered  by  a  termi- 
nated dealer/plaintiff  to  survive  a  man- 
ufacturer/defendant motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  on  and  cospon- 
sor  that  compromise  bill.  That  bill  en- 
joyed wide  support  among  discount  re- 
tailers, and  consumers.  It  even  had  the 
support  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
business  community.  We  had  a  consen- 
sus. Obviously,  that  is  a  far  cry  from 
where  we  are  today. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  passage  and 
enactment  back  in  the  100th  Congress 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Sharp  deci- 
sion came  down.  This  case  held  that  a 
decision  by  a  manufacturer  to  termi- 
nate a  discounter  will  be  judged  under 
the  rule  of  reason  unless  there  is  some 
kind  of  an  understanding  on  price. 
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The  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  that 
Sharp  case  did  not  specify  what  evi- 
dence is  required,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  opinion  affirmed  a  fifth  cir- 
cuit decision  that  found  it  sufficient 
for  liability  if  the  manufacturer  and 
the  surviving  dealer,  and  I  quote,  "ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  agree  to  set  the 
price  at  some  level  though  not  a  spe- 
cific one."  That  is  really  all  that  Sharp 
stands  for,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  recall  given  all  the  harsh  rhetoric 
that  we  hear  about  the  end  of  discount- 
ing in  America. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  sky  is  not 
falling.  Drive  down  the  street  and  you 
will  see  discounters  flourishing  every- 
where, and  if  you  have  the  facts  to 
show  an  illegal  price  conspiracy,  a  dis- 
counter can  still  win  a  vertical  price- 
fixing  case. 

It  is  simply  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  plaintiff  cannot  today  win  a 
dealer  termination  case.  What  is  true 
is  that  without  some  evidence  of  an  un- 
derstanding on  resale  prices  or  price 
levels,  a  dealer  termination  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  per  se  treatment. 

After  Sharp,  a  terminated  plaintiff 
need  not  show  an  ironclad  agreement 
to  set  prices  or  even  a  price  range.  The 
illegal  agreement  can  instead  be  im- 
plied by  the  facts  uncovered  during  dis- 
covery. Indeed,  the  same  evidence 
which  shows  the  illegal  conspiracy  to 
terminate  a  dealer  can  also  be  used  to 
show  the  agreement  on  price  or  price 
levels. 

Thus  Sharp  does  not  require  proof  of 
two  separate  agreements  as  is  often  al- 
leged. Sharp  can  be  overcome  in  the 
appropriate  case.  In  fact,  as  long  as  a 
plaintiff  can  get  to  a  jury  that  jury 
may  still  find  a  conspiracy.  This  is  why 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  Mon- 
santo case  is  the  only  one  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  legislative  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  and  why.  You  see,  denying  that 
price  was  a  motive  for  a  termination, 
and  denying  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment on  price  levels— usually  those 
two  go  hand  in  hand — the  manufac- 
turer will  claim  to  act  on  his  own,  or 
for  legitimate  nonprlce  reasons  like 
maintaining  service  levels.  The  termi- 
nated dealer  on  the  other  hand  will 
argue  that  the  real  motive  was  an 
agreement  to  fix  or  maintain  prices. 
The  jury  that  decides  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  not  telling  the  truth  about 
the  stated  nonprice  reasons  probably 
will  also  believe  the  other  testimony  or 
will  not  believe  the  other  testimony 
that  it  did  not  Intend  to  set  a  price 
range. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  much  more 
comfortable  leaving  this  question  up  to 
the  jury  than  I  am  with  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate deciding  this  question  for  the  jury 
in  advance. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  Sharp  did 
not  upset  the  established  rule  that 
agreements   to   maintain   or   stabilize 
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prices  as  well  as  to  set  them  are  per  se 
illegral.  Thus  terminated  dealers  can 
still  win  resale  price  maintenance 
cases  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  dili- 
gent in  their  search  for  evidence  of 
price  concerns.  They  must  uncover  evi- 
dence that  the  stated  nonprice  reasons 
for  the  termination  are  mere  pretext. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  mention  here, 
and  do  this  parenthetically,  that  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  in  the  committee  report 
seem  to  support  what  I  just  said.  He 
writes  at  page  21  that  "When  a  com- 
petitor is  eliminated  pursuant  to  a  ver- 
tical agreement  solely  because  of  its 
pricing  policies,  the  impact  on  com- 
petition and  consumer  welfare  is 
clear." 

I  emphasize  the  word  "solely"  be- 
cause this  is  consistent  with  the  uncov- 
ering of  pretext  evidence  that  I  just 
mentioned.  Unfortunately,  the  statu- 
tory language  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
as  well  as  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  do  not  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  solely  or  sole  causes.  Rather, 
it  is  much  more  ambiguous.  It  not  only 
changes  the  evidentiary  rule  laid  out  in 
Monsanto,  a  move  I  continue  to  want 
to  support,  but  its  overruling  of  Sharp 
turns  virtually  every  dealer  termi- 
nation into  a  spin  of  the  antitrust 
wheel  of  treble  damage  liability.  This  I 
cannot  support. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  am  troubled 
by  certain  post-Sharp  cases  such  as  the 
Jeanery  case  and  the  Toys  'R"  Us  case 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  others.  In  fact,  I  spoke  out 
against  these  two  cases  2  years  ago  in 
the  committee  report  on  this  very  bill. 
If  I  could  be  sure  we  were  simply  vot- 
ing to  change  the  result  in  these  cases, 
I  would  support  S.  429,  or  the  pending 
amendment,  but  we  are  not  doing  that 
here. 

I  say  of  course  we  are  not.  Rather  we 
are  making  a  major  as  well  as  con- 
troversial change  in  the  law  that  will 
simply  catch  too  many  blameless,  un- 
wary suppliers  and  dealers  in  the  treble 
damages  web. 

The  amendment  before  us  blurs  the 
careful  distinction  drawn  in  the 
Colgate  case  between  unlawful  con- 
certed activities  and  legitimate  unilat- 
eral conduct  by  manufacturers  or  sup- 
pliers. I  hope  my  colleagrues  were  lis- 
tening to  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
when  he  very  clearly  made  this  point, 
because  he  is  right  on  the  mark  with 
this  key  point. 

The  Colgate  doctrine  that  a  manufac- 
turer is  free  to  announce  real  sale 
prices  or  contract  terms  and  enforce 
adherence  to  those  prices  or  terms  by 
terminating  noncompliant  distributors 
or  dealers  or  by  refusing  to  deal  with 
distributors  or  dealers  who  violate 
those  prices  or  terms  is  almost  as  ven- 
erable as  the  per  se  rule  itself.  This 
rule  dates  all  the  way  back  to  the  year 
1919,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
weaken  it. 


A  manufacturer's  decision  to  termi- 
nate or  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  a 
distributor  because  the  manufacturer 
independently  concludes  that  the  dis- 
tributor's pricing  or  other  behavior 
does  not  meet  the  manufacturer's  ob- 
jectives has  never  been  a  per  se  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  unless  it  is 
the  product  of  an  illegal  conspiracy  to 
fix  prices. 

In  contrast,  an  expressed  or  implied 
agreement  between  a  manufacturer  and 
his  dealers  or  distributors  to  fix  resale 
prices  or  price  levels  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  per  se  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  This  is  the  real  holding  in 
Sharp,  and  as  such  it  is  not  terribly  re- 
markable. Perhaps  that  is  why  Justice 
Scalia's  6  to  2  opinion  for  the  Court 
was  embraced  by  both  so-called  con- 
servatives and  liberals. 

This  is  simply  not  a  case  where  ideol- 
ogy matters. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate, 
then,  my  concern  about  the  blurring  of 
the  line  between  unilateral  and  con- 
certed conduct  with  some  real  world 
examples. 

In  the  real  world  of  retailing,  manu- 
facturers necessarily  have  to  rely  on 
information  from  their  distributor  net- 
works to  help  ensure  that  other  dealers 
comply  with  price  and  nonprice  con- 
tractual requirements.  A  rival  full- 
price  retailer  may  often  complain  to  a 
manufacturer — the  complaint  may  be 
about  a  lot  of  things,  and  some  legiti- 
mate— for  example,  that  another  re- 
tailer is  not  living  up  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  and,  thus,  is  undercutting 
the  competitor's  retail  price.  What  if 
the  manufacturer  acts  independently 
or  unilaterally  to  terminate  the  non- 
complying  retailer?  The  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  try  to  assure  us  that 
this  action  is  protected  by  Colgate  and 
specifically  by  section  4  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

But  what  if  the  complaining  re- 
tailer— perhaps  one  unskilled  in  anti- 
trust hairsplitting — utters  a  smoking 
gun  phrase  during  a  conununication, 
suggesting  that  the  manufacturer  sim- 
ply take  care  of  the  discounter,  or  says 
something  that  may  be  benign  but  is 
later  interpreted  as  being  some  sort  of 
ultimatum?  Here  the  pending  amend- 
ment says  that  if  the  retailer  is  subse- 
quently terminated,  he  will  automati- 
cally win  treble  damages,  as  well  as  at- 
torney fees. 

Mr.  President,  how  about  this  sce- 
nario: What  if,  alternatively,  a  full- 
price  retailer,  knowing  he  is  in  com- 
petition with  discoimters,  asks  his 
manufacturer  for  an  exclusive  sales 
territory  instead?  And  what  if  the 
manufacturer  agrees,  resulting  in  the 
termination  of  the  supply  to  the  dis- 
counter? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the 
pending  amendment,  this  is  permis- 
sible under  the  bill,  because  new  sub- 
section 8(a)(1)(D)  seeks  to  protect  ver- 
tical territorial  restraints — even  where 


they  are  motivated  by  a  discounter's 
pricing  policies. 

So  what  has  this  amendment  done?  It 
has  unwittingly  encouraged  the  spread 
of  exclusive  territory  arrangements  as 
a  subterfuge  to  reduce  price  competi- 
tion. This  is  hardly  a  proconsumer  de- 
velopment in  the  evolution  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Indeed,  a  particularly  devastating 
byproduct  to  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment might  well  be  a  rise  in  vertical 
integration  by  manufacturers — com- 
pany stores,  if  you  will.  These  stores 
will  lack  the  independence  and  creative 
enterprise  that  now  is  so  typical 
among  small  business  retailers.  This 
would  be  a  terrible  development  for 
consumers,  as  well  as  for  small  busi- 
nesses. But  it  is  a  real  solution  for 
wary  manufacturers. 

Do  you  want  to  risk  this  bad,  long- 
term  result,  simply  to  change  the  re- 
sult in  a  couple  of  cases?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  the  risk  to  consumer  choice 
or  to  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  examples 
show — and  there  are  dozens  more  I 
could  show  that  I  might  mention  to 
this  body— this  amendment  will  bring 
on  potentially  massive  liability  for 
those  not  familiar  with  antitrust  nu- 
ances. We  ought  not  to  intentionally 
create  a  trap  for  the  unwary,  or  impose 
treble  damages  as  a  result  of  some  kind 
of  word  game,  and  we  are  in  that  sort 
of  a  gajne. 

Confusion,  ambiguity,  obfuscation 
are,  I  realize,  good  for  the  profits  of  the 
antitrust  bar,  both  plaintiffs,  as  well  as 
defense.  But  I  sincerely  doubt  that  it  is 
a  good  development  for  people  trying 
to  make  good  business  judgments.  And 
I  know  that  it  is  not  a  good  develop- 
ment for  America's  consumers,  who 
will  ultimately,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
pay  the  tab  for  all  of  the  litigation  fun 
and  games  that  I  think  are  involved  in 
this  legislation,  if  we  do  not  dramati- 
cally change  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
information  of  Senators,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  21  minutes: 
the  Senator  fi-om  Ohio  has  45  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  1911, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  determined 
that  vertical  price  fixing — agreements 
among  different  sellers  along  the  dis- 
tribution chain  to  maintain  prices — is 
a  per  se,  or  automatic,  violation  of 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  The  benefits  of 
that  decision  to  consumers  are  obvious. 
It  encourages  price  competition — the 
heart  of  a  free  market  economy. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  the  per 
se  rule  has  come  under  attack  by  both 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shifted  from  its  former 
position  and  actively  worked  fun- 
damentally to  alter  or  overturn  the  per 
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se  rule.  Confess  repeatedly  has  re- 
sponded by  pro  libiting  the  Department 
of  Justice  fron  spending  funds  to  ad- 
vance that  pos;  tion.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
stricted the  a|  plication  of  the  per  se 
rule  to  the  decree  that  this  once-pow- 
erful legal  doc  rine  has  little  meaning 
today. 

It  is  time  td  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  American  consumer  by 
adopting  legislation  once  again  effec- 
tively to  outla\  r  vertical  price  fixing. 

S.  429  will  codify  and  strengthen  the 
principles  und(  rlying  the  original  per 
se  rule.  It  wi  1  clarify  that  Federal 
antitrust  laws  jrohibit  not  only  manu- 
facturers and  iistributors  from  man- 
dating prices  t(  >  retailers,  but  also  pro- 
hibit a  powerfu  [  retailer  from  dictating 
to  whom  its  si  ppliers  may  sell.  In  to- 
day's highly  competitive  market,  man- 
ufacturers incrjasingly  are  being  pres- 
sured by  full-irice  retailers  to  termi- 
nate or  limit  sales  of  competing  prod- 
uct lines  to  dis(  sounters. 

Full-service  retailers  and  discount 
warehouses  fil  different  free  market 
niches.  Each  sh  ould  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate without  interference  from  the 
other.  In  a  lation  whose  greatest 
strength  is  d  versity,  manufacturers 
have  learned  tliat  one  size  does  not  fit 
all.  The  same  lessons  hold  true  for  the 
distribution  in(  ustry  as  well. 

In  the  past  iwo  decades,  the  manu- 
facturing sector  of  our  economy  has 
undergone  a  ti-emendous  and  positive 
change.  In  the  face  of  increased  com- 
petition from  1  ome  and  abroad,  Amer- 
ican manufacti  irers  are  being  forced  to 
tailor  their  pro  iucts  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing demands  ol  consumers.  The  buying 
public  knows  «  hat  it  wants  to  buy  and 
the  price  it  is  i  billing  to  pay.  Manufac- 
turers and  a<lvertising  agencies  no 
longer  can  shape  the  tastes  of  the 
American  consi  mier  to  fit  the  commod- 
ities offered.  Asa  result,  each  of  us  is 
able  to  purchas  e  a  broader  range  of  bet- 
ter goods  at  mc  re  competitive  priced. 

In  a  slnillar  fashion,  the  American 
consumer  is  m(  ire  value-conscious  than 
in  the  past.  The  high-flying  1980's— a 
time  when  notl  dng  was  too  good  and  no 
price  was  too  h  Igh — are  over.  The  1990's 
are  characterised  by  a  far  more  prag- 
matic attitude,  which,  for  many  Amer- 
icans, is  necessitated  by  their  starting 
families  in  a  slowing  economy.  Recent 
financial  pressures  have  been 
compounded  in  many  families  and  com- 
munities by  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  and  by  mi  iitary  cutbacks. 

This  value  consciousness  cuts  across 
social 


all    economic, 

lines.  A  perfe<)t  example 

Washlngton-ba^ed    chain 


ly  able  to 
fresh  suits 


and  geographic 
is  Costco,  a 
of  discount 
warehouses,  a  Iprm  of  business  that  has 
seen  steady  growth  in  recent  years.  It 
uncommon  to  see  brand-new 
Cadillacs,  Mer(  edes,  and  BMW's  itarked 
next  to  battere  d  and  rusted  hulks  bare- 
run.  Businessmen  clad  in 
anl  ties  roam  the  aisles 


with  painters,  mechanics,  and  janitors 
wearing  telltale  signs  of  their  profes- 
sions. These  customers  and  others  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  degree  of  service, 
setting  and  other  amenities  in  return 
for  lower  prices. 

Discount  warehouses  do  not  appeal  to 
everyone  for  all  purposes,  of  course. 
You  get  only  what  you  pay  for.  Most 
people  still  prefer  at  some  time  or  an- 
other the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
shopping  at  full-service  retail  stores — 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional expense.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased competition  from  discount 
warehouses,  catalog  showrooms  and 
other  retailers,  however,  the  quality  of 
service  at  many  stores  has  improved 
markedly.  I  find  that  gratifying. 

Just  as  domestic  manufacturers  con- 
sistently have  called  for  trade  barriers 
to  protect  them  from  value-priced  im- 
ports, full-service  retailers  likewise  de- 
mand the  right  contractually  to  elimi- 
nate their  lower  priced  competitors. 
The  principles  are  the  same:  only  the 
players  have  changed. 

During  my  12  years  as  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Washington,  one  of 
my  principal  responsibilities  was  to 
protect  the  public  against  anticompeti- 
tive practices.  That  was  a  protective 
and  vital  part  of  that  job.  Fair  com- 
petition is  the  life  and  hope  of  the  free 
market  society.  It  clearly  has  spurred 
modem  industry  to  provide  better 
goods  and  services  and  better  value  for 
your  money. 

By  taking  choice  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  American  consimier,  vertical  price 
fixing  drains  the  buying  power  pri- 
marily from  lower-  and  middle-income 
families  and  senior  citizens  on  fixed 
budgets.  In  these  times  when  every 
penny  counts — and  when  does  it  not — 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  consumer 
should  be  paramount.  That  interest  is 
best  served  by  the  passage  of  S.  429. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio  and  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first  let's  just  com- 
ment on  the  excellent  presentation  by 
the  distingruished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton].  I  think  he  hit 
quite  clearly  the  legal  questions  facing 
us  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  wonder  why 
this  has  become  such  a  contentious 
issue.  It  has  taught  me  once  again  that 
powerful  lobbies  representing  a  very 
narrow  base  of  America  have  enormous 
clout  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  only  people  that  seem  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  are  those  manufacturing 
companies  and  some  huge  conventional 
retail   distributors   that   kind   of  like 


things  the  way  they  are.  Since  the  de- 
cisions in  Monsanto  and  Sharp,  I  guess 
if  I  were  in  their  shoes  I  would  like 
things  the  way  they  are. 

But  the  American  consumer,  the 
small  business  man  and  woman,  people 
like  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  Consumers 
Union— which  I  would  add  parentheti- 
cally rarely  endorses  legislation — and 
many  other  groups,  including  46  of  the 
50  State  attorneys  general,  have  en- 
dorsed this  legislation. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  few  moments  in 
pointing  out  in  the  simplest  of  terms 
why  this  legislation  is  good  for  the 
consumer  and  why  it  is  not  the  com- 
plex legal  issue  it  has  been  made  out  to 
be  on  this  floor. 

This  is  not  a  very  complicated  issue. 
Let  me  start  by  clearing  up  what  I 
guess  is  a  popular  misconception.  Uni- 
versally adopted  unilateral  price  fixing 
is  legal  in  America.  Many  people  do  not 
understand  that.  Under  the  present 
law,  if  a  manufacturer  says  "I  manu- 
facture shoes  and  they  are  wonderful 
shoes;  if  you  wish  to  sell  those  shoes 
you  must  get  $175  a  pair  and  if  you  do 
not  sell  them  for  $175  then  I  will  not  let 
you  sell  my  shoes"  and  everybody  is 
held  to  that  standard,  that  is  legal. 

There  is  much  confusion  here.  I  have 
heard  statements  here  on  the  floor  by 
people  who  evidently  do  not  under- 
stand that.  That  is  fine. 

Further,  there  are  all  sorts  of  stand- 
ards which  can  be  set,  standards  as  to 
advertising;  service,  if  it  is  a  service 
product;  certainly  stocking  of  inven- 
tories; if  the  shoe  manufacturers  say 
you  have  to  carry  100  dozen  of  each 
pair  in  three  colors,  that  is  OK. 

What  the  Sherman  Act  never  allowed 
was  vertical  agreements  on  pricing, 
and  it  comes  about  like  this. 

Let  us  take  that  same  shoe  manufac- 
turer who  has  this  policy  and  he  is  sell- 
ing his  shoes  around  the  country,  but 
the  fact  is  that  a  number  of  people  are 
not  observing  his  suggested  retail  price 
and  they  are  selling  these  shoes  for,  let 
us  say,  $140  a  pair  which  is,  of  course, 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  point- 
ed out,  very  good  for  people  trying  to 
save  money  and  raising  families.  They 
would  like  to  buy  good  products,  name 
brand  products,  at  minimal  prices. 

Let  us  assume  the  manufacturer 
says:  "I  am  selling  a  lot  of  shoes.  Since 
I  am  getting  my  price  for  the  shoes,  I 
do  not  care  if  these  discounters  out 
here  are  selling  this  pair  for  $35  less." 

Now  comes  along  a  huge  department 
store  and  it  says  to  that  manufacturer, 
"In  my  area  of  the  country,  John 
Smith,  down  the  street,  is  selling  the 
shoes  for  $140,  and  I  am  selling  20,000 
pair  a  year,  and  unless  you  enforce 
that  against  John  Smith,  I  am  going  to 
stop  selling  your  product."  And  the 
manufacturer  brings  pressure  on  John 
Smith  who  says:  "I  have  lower  over- 
head; I  have  a  different  class  of  clien- 
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tele.  I  like  selling  your  shoes.  People 
come  and  buy  them  by  the  hundreds.  I 
want  to  sell  them  at  S140." 

The  manufacturer  says,  "Unless  you 
raise  it  to  $175  I  am  going  to  take  it 
away  from  you."  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son. There  is  in  fact  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  large 
retailer  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing and  it  is  carried  out  and  it  is  termi- 
nated. That,  until  Monsanto  and  Sharp 
cases,  was  resale  price  maintenance 
and  against  the  law. 

Today  it  is  not. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  Mon- 
santo case  and  the  Sharp  case  changed 
what  the  antitrust  bar  believed  to  be 
the  law  up  until  that  time,  roughly  50 
years. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  that  the  theory  of 
antitrust  came  under  a  great  Repub- 
lican President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  believed  in  free  markets,  in  free 
competition,  in  the  rights  of  small 
businesses,  and  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Somehow  I  say  to 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
have  been  a  bit  corrupted  lately  when 
one  looks  at  the  rollcall  vote.  It  seems 
to  me  if  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
ought  to  support  it,  it  ought  to  be  Re- 
publicans who  sit  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  made  a  very 
interesting  point  the  other  day,  and  it 
is  worth  repeating.  It  is  one  I  only 
know  of  in  general  terms,  but  he  talked 
about  it  speciflcally,  and  it  is  in  the 
May  6  Congressional  Record.  Let  me 
just  read  verbatim  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  said 
about  the  Belk  case,  which  is  just  a 
case  in  point  and  really  wipes  away  all 
of  this  fancy  legal  rhetoric. 

I  enjoy  flights  of  fancy  legal  rhetoric. 
My  Mend  from  Washington  was  a 
former  State  attorney  general.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERMAN]  was  attorney  general  of  his 
State  and,  as  you  know,  I  was  attorney 
general  of  mine.  We  all  enjoy  flights  of 
fancy  legal  rhetoric.  But  that  is  a  great 
way  to  confuse  and  to  confound.  This  is 
not  very  confusing,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  fixed  on  a  case  which  just 
hits  on  point.  Let  me  read  you  what  he 
said  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago. 

It  was  a  case  involving  Garment  Dis- 
trict, Inc.  versus  Belk  Stores,  Belk 
being  a  large  conventional  retailer. 
Garment  being  a  discoimter.  Here  is 
the  quote: 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Garment 
District,  Inc.  versus  Belk  Stores  Services, 
Inc.,  decided  In  1936,  In  which  the  manufac- 
turer received  repeated  claims  from  Belk,  its 
full-price  retailer,  about  Garment,  a  compet- 
ing discount  retailer.  The  court  found  that 
Belk,  In  fact,  pressured  the  manufacturer  "In 
order  to  eliminate  a  discount  competitor," 
and  that  Garment  was  "terminated  because 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  Belk." 


This  is  a  classic  Sherman  antitrust 
case. 

There  was  even  a  letter  from  the 
manufacturer  to  Belk — talking  about 
smoking  guns,  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  talking  about  a  few  moments 
ago  in  opposing  this  bill— there  was 
even  a  letter  from  the  manufacturer  to 
Belk  acknowledging  the  manufactur- 
er's decision  to  terminate  and  thank- 
ing Belk  for  "bringing  this  problem  to 
my  attention,"  according  to  the  words 
of  the  letter. 

The  court,  relying  on  Monsanto,  held 
this  case  should  not  go  to  a  jury  and 
upheld  the  directed  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  court  could 
prevent  the  jury  from  considering  this 
case.  But  that  is  a  classic  example  of 
how  lower  courts  are  interpreting  Mon- 
santo. 

What  did  the  Monsanto  case  say?  I 
have  read  it  a  number  of  times.  I  have 
talked  to  learned  people  who  read  it 
and  I  will  make  a  statement  as  to  what 
I  believe  it  means.  I  think  there  is 
much  support  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say. 

It  helped  in  the  case  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  virtually  have  a  written 
agreement  to  fix  prices  to  avoid  sum- 
mary dismissal — in  layman's  terms,  in 
order  to  get  to  the  jury.  Even  to  get  to 
the  jury  you  had  to  have  a  written 
agreement  or  some  strong  indication,  a 
recording,  documentary  evidence, 
whatever. 

This  is  insurmountable  for  anyone 
who  has  ever  tried  any  kind  of  a  case. 
It  is  not  a  standard  we  have  in  the 
criminal  law  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civil  law  I  am  aware  of,  but  that  is 
what  they  said  in  Monsanto  and  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  win  a  case 
under  that  standard. 

Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  case.  That 
was  a  case  on  standards.  Let  us  talk 
about  Business  Electronics  Corp.  ver- 
sus Sharp  Electronics  Corp. 

In  that  case,  the  court  held  that  un- 
less an  agreement,  even  if  one  is  found, 
specifically  mentions  certain  price  lev- 
els, no  per  se  price-fixing  restraint  can 
be  found.  The  decision  makes  no  sense. 
It  allows  people  to  conspire  all  they 
want  to  so  long  as  they  do  not  write  it 
down  on  paper. 

So  what  we  have  done  with  this  legis- 
lation is  that  we  looked  at  Monsanto 
and  we  looked  at  Sharp,  and  we  tried 
to  put  the  law  back  where  it  was  for  50 
years.  Now  we  have  gone  a  step  beyond 
that.  There  have  been  allegations  made 
by  the  opponents  of  this— the  adminis- 
tration; the  Justice  Department — that 
somehow  we  are  creating  a  presump- 
tion of  a  conspiracy.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  we  did  that. 

But  Senator  Brown  of  Colorado  came 
to  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  to  this 
Senator  and  said:  "I  think  we  can  clar- 
ify this  to  make  the  evidentiary  stand- 
ards even  tighter  to  make  sure  that 
that  could  not  be  conceived  of  by  any- 


one." I  believe  I  am  correct,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted that  and  that  is  part  of  the 
amendment  that  we  would  offer;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  have  indi- 
cated that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 
There  has  been  some  objection  to  it, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it  after 
the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  So  after  the  cloture 
vote,  if  we  are  successful,  it  would  be 
our  intention  to  incorporate  the  Brown 
amendment  which  makes  the  bill  crys- 
tal clear,  if  it  was  not  already. 

So  that  really  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  This  is  about  saying  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  that  we  will  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  buy  brand-name 
products,  quality  products,  many 
American-made  products,  which  I 
think  is  important,  at  the  lowest  price 
that  a  retailer  believes  he  can  sell 
them  to  you  and  still  make  a  profit. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That  is 
why  the  Consumers  Union,  the  AARP, 
and  the  others  have  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
deal  with  a  few  items  of  mythology.  I 
would  say  that  the  position  paper  I 
read  from  the  Justice  Department,  I 
will  classify  politely  as  mythology.  It 
lays  forth  a  number  of  myths  which 
this  legislation  definitely  can  rebut  on 
its  face.  Let  me  just  go  through  about 
three  or  four  of  them. 

Myth  No.  1:  They  have  said  that  S. 
429  could  also  render  certain  nonprice 
distribution  agreements  per  se  illegal, 
even  though  such  agreements  should  be 
considered,  instead,  under  the  anti- 
trust "rule  of  reason."  (Statement  of 
Position,  May  2,  1991). 

Mr.  President,  they  know  and  we 
know  on  the  plain  face  of  this  bill  that 
S.  429  does  not  affect  nonprice  agree- 
ments in  any  way.  The  administration 
has  nuule  a  statement  about  a  section 
of  the  bill  which  makes  illegal  an 
agreement  to  "set,  change,  or  maintain 
the  resale  price"  of  a  product,  "wheth- 
er or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon." 

Obviously,  this  section  refers  to  price 
restraints,  not  to  nonprice  restraints, 
and  it  is  crystal  clear.  How  can  anyone 
seriously  argue  the  proposition  that 
price-fixing  conspiracies  are  acceptable 
as  long  as  the  conspirators  do  not  write 
down  a  specific  price? 

Myth  No.  2:  Manufacturers  rely  on 
feedback  from  their  distributors  to 
supply  the  goods  and  services  that  con- 
sumers desire  and  that  S.  429  could 
hinder  this  important  exchange  of  in- 
formation. (Thornburgh  letter,  April 
30,  1991). 

Well,  Mr.  President  and  my  col- 
leagues, that,  on  its  face,  is  absurd. 
The  only  thing  under  this  legislation 
that  manufacturers  and  distributors 
could  not  talk  about  is  the  prices  being 
charged  by  competitors.   Period.   And 
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3:  They  claim  in  their  posi- 
th4t  the  bill  could  do  great 
alleging  unlawful  resale 
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We  agree.  Bit  under  the  Justice  De- 
partment position,  the  jury  would 
never  get  to  hi  lar  the  evidence. 

The  same  rv  les  of  evidence  ought  to 
apply  for  businesses  engaging  in  anti- 
trust conspiracies  as  exist  for  individ- 
ual Americans  who  participate  in  gar- 
den-variety conspiracies  in  criminal 
and  civil  cases . 

Mr.  Preside  It,  let  me  end  where  I 
is  not  a  very  complex 
is  an  old  saying  amongst 
I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished occupj  int  of  the  Chair  is  famil- 
iar with.  It  gods  something  like  this: 

If  you  don't  hive  the  facts,  pound  the  law. 
If  you  don't  havn  the  law,  pound  the  facts.  If 
you  have  nelthei .  pound  the  table. 

What  we  have  been  hearing  for  the 
last  day  around  here  is  a  lot  of  table 
pounding.  There  is  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation that  vill  penalize  a  manufac- 
turer who  leg:  timately  wants  to  make 
sure  that  his  product  is  being  properly 
sold  at  a  price  that  he  wishes  to  main- 
tain so  long  asi  he  does  not  engage  in  a 
conspiracy  wi  ih  a  third  party  to  the 
detriment  of  t  le  American  consumer. 

That  is  wha  >  this  bill  is  all  about.  It 
is  no  more  omplicated  than  that.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  cloture,  and 
I  thank  the  Cli  air. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senal  or  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  for  a  que  ition? 

Mr.  RUDMA  (4.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZia^BAUM.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hai  npehfre  spoke  about  the 
fact  that  Pres  dent  Roosevelt  had  been 
a  Republican  1  sader  with  respect  to  the 
whole  issue  o'  antitrust  enforcement. 
Was  he  awari  of  the  fact  that  John 
Sherman,  of  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law,  was  also  4  Republican? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
reminding  me  of  that.  I 
would  only  aty  the  heritage  of  my 
party  is  stroni  •  in  the  area  of  consumer 


rights,  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
other  side  has  now  joined  us. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  a  question.  How  many  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  go  to  our  constituents  and 
say  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  see  our 
constituents  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  or  services?  I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  very  many  of  us.  But  in  ef- 
fect, that  is  what  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  suggesting  by  opposing  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  grants  protection  to  the 
buying  public  by  guaranteeing  that 
they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
buy  products  at  competitively  based 
prices.  Unfortunately,  there  currently 
exists  the  ability  on  the  part  of  unscru- 
pulous manufacturers  and  retailers  to 
implicitly  and,  yes,  to  some  extent,  ex- 
plicitly set  prices  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Every  business  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  with  whom  they  do  business. 
However,  when  the  obvious  and  appar- 
ent motive  behind  discontinuation  of 
one's  business  relationship  is  due  to 
anticompetitive  pricing,  it  is  of  con- 
cern to  Congress. 

In  two  key  decisions — the  1984  Mon- 
santo versus  Spray  Rite  and  the  1988 
Sharp  versus  Business  Electronics — the 
Supreme  Court  severely  increased  the 
evidentiary  burdens  for  antitrust  suits. 
In  Monsanto,  the  Court  ruled  that  a 
complaining  discounter  or  retailer 
must  show  direct  evidence  that  a  man- 
ufacturer and  another  retailer  had  con- 
spicuously decided  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain price  level. 

Under  the  Sharp  decision,  the  Court 
went  one  further  by  saying  that  an 
agreement  between  a  retailer  and  a 
supplier  to  terminate  the  contract  of 
another  retailer  would  be  per  se  illegal 
only  if  it  could  be  proven  that  a  spe- 
cific price  was  set  between  the  two. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  absolutely  and 
totally  impossible  in  most  cases,  even 
when  there  has  been  a  conspiracy.  That 
kind  of  burden  of  evidentiary  proof 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  prove 
where  there  has  been  price  fixing.  And 
increasingly,  the  opportunity  exists  to 
pressure  retailers  to  either  fall  into 
line  or  have  their  product  yanked  out 
from  under  them.  Why  are  the  compa- 
nies engaging  in  such  practices?  Who 
are  these  companies?  Well,  more  and 
more  it  seems  it  is  our  friends,  the  Jap- 
anese. 

Many  believe  that  as  the  Japanese  do 
more  business  in  the  United  States, 
they  have  been  picking  up  on  the  prac- 
tice of  retail  price  maintenance.  How- 
ever, what  most  Americans  do  not 
know  is  that  price  maintenance  is  al- 
most a  way  of  life  in  Japan.  And  they 
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are  starting  to  export  their  brand  of  it 
here  too. 

As  the  Japanese  become  intertwined 
with  our  economy,  American  firms, 
eager  to  do  business  with  successful 
Japanese  companies  are  met  with  a 
rude  awakening — the  Japanese  really 
do  not  want  to  do  business  with  you. 
Why?  Because  many  Japanese  business 
operations  revolve  extensively  around 
other  Japanese  businesses  through  a 
system  of  interlocking  shareholders 
and  directors.  The  net  result  of  such 
domination  exerts  substantial  influ- 
ence over  everything  from  supply  to 
sales.  This  method  of  operation  is 
known  in  Japan  as  keiretsu.  We  have 
another  name  for  it.  We  call  it  car- 
tels—which have  been  illegal  in  this 
country  for  over  100  years.  The  end  re- 
sult of  this  practice  is  that  American 
firms  have  very  little  opportunity  to 
compete  effectively  with  Japanese 
businesses — even  if  the  American  firm 
can  do  it  for  less. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  that  keiretsu  is  starting  to 
occur  in  America  at  Japanese-owned 
plants.  This  is  one  Japanese  export 
that  we  certainly  do  not  need.  The 
companies  either  rule  out  American 
suppliers  altogether,  or  give  them  so 
much  business  that  they  become  too 
reliant  on  the  Japanese  company.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  company  eventu- 
ally can  dictate  terms — including 
prices — to  the  American  firm — and 
they  will  submit  because  their  business 
is  overwhelmingly  tied  into  the  Japa- 
nese company. 

T.  Boone  Pickens  learned  the  hard 
way  that  you  can  not  buck  the  Japa- 
nese cartel  and  compete  in  Japan.  Toy- 
ota taught  him  the  rules  of  the  road. 
The  secret  to  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle  is  simple — lock  Americans  out 
of  Japanese  markets  while  eliminating 
competitors  in  the  United  States.  One 
result — during  the  last  2  years  Japan 
exported  more  than  $11  billion  in  auto 
parts  while  allowing  only  640  million 
dollars'  worth  of  United  States  parts 
into  Japan. 

At  the  retail  level,  many  Jai>anese 
companies  have  set  in  place  suggested 
retail  prices.  While  suggesting  a  retail 
price  for  a  product  is  not  illegal,  these 
prices  sure  usually  backed  up  with  a 
threat  of  product  withdrawal  if  a  re- 
tailer does  not  agree  to  sell  at  the  stat- 
ed level.  This  was  alleged  in  the  recent 
Nintendo  settlement. 

Prior  to  that  settlement,  the  FTC 
charged  that  Nintendo  deliberately  set 
a  minimum  price  for  its  game  board 
while  threatening  any  retailer  with 
discontinuation  if  they  did  not  follow 
Nintendo's  pricing.  If  you  are  a  re- 
taller,  and  the  maker  of  the  world's 
most  popular  game  tells  you  to  either 
shape  up  or  ship  out,  you  have  a  major 
decision  to  make.  Do  I  silently  acqui- 
esce and  continue  to  make  money,  or 
do  I  report  it  and  lose  a  highly  profit- 
able Nintendo  product? 
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Some  complained  and  loud  enough 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  various  States  decided  to  inves- 
tigate. They  found  a  gross  violation  of 
antitrust  law  and  have  forced  Nintendo 
to  offer  up  to  $25  million  in  rebates. 

This  is  not  the  first  Japanese  com- 
pany to  agree  to  settlements.  In  March 
of  this  year,  Mitsubishi  paid  a  $8  mil- 
lion settlement  for  overcharging  on 
250,000  television  sets  sold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  1989,  Panasonic  settled  for 
$16  million  for  price  fixing  of  audio  and 
stereo  products,  and  in  1986,  Minolta 
settled  for  $7  million  for  a  dispute  in- 
volving two  camera  lines. 

It  would  be  amazing  to  note  that 
these  companies  probably  did  not  feel 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  wrong. 
Indeed,  under  current  law,  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove.  But,  as  the  electronics 
industry  in  our  Nation  moves  toward 
total  market  domination  by  Japan, 
what  is  to  stop  them  from  entering 
into  collusive  agreements  between  not 
only  their  retailers  but  with  one  an- 
other as  well?  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
it  is  only  Japanese  companies  engaging 
in  retail  price  maintenance,  but  recent 
experience  has  brought  focus  to  how 
pervasive  price  fixing  could  become 
without  steps  to  combat  it. 

What  the  issue  before  us  boils  down 
to  is  simple  fair  play.  Do  we  allow  the 
opportunity  for  any  discount  retailer 
to  have  access  to  a  product,  or  do  we 
continue  to  turn  a  blind  eye  as  compa- 
nies increasingly  stipulate  what  price  a 
certain  commodity  will  command?  We 
need  commonsense  legislation  that 
says  to  anyone  considering  price  fixing 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  that  easy. 
This  bill  before  us  does  just  that. 

The  American  consunner  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  if  prices  soar  unchecked 
due  not  to  market  sources,  but  instead, 
to  the  malicious  greed  of  collusive  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, vertical  price  fixing  forces  con- 
sumers to  pay  an  additional  10  to  23 
percent.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
stop  this  inequity  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  S. 
429,  a  bill  which  carries  the  extremely 
misleading  title  "Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price  Fixing  Act  of  1991."  In 
fact,  this  bill  will  do  little  or  nothing 
to  protect  consumers  against  price  fix- 
ing. It  is  worth  noting  that  price  flxing 
is  illegal  tmder  existing  law.  There  is 


no  defense  to  it.  And  it  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  triple  damages. 

I  might  note  the  examples  cited  here 
on  the  floor  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  are  instances  where  price  fixing 
has  been  found  to  exist  and  where  the 
remedies  have  been  applied.  The  Mon- 
santo case,  which  is  often  discussed, 
was  a  case  in  which  an  improper  agree- 
ment was  found. 

What  this  bill  would  do  simply  is  de- 
crease communication  between  manu- 
facturers and  their  suppliers.  It  will 
cause  an  explosion  of  antitrust  cases 
before  the  courts.  For  that  reason  I 
think  a  more  appropriate  and  better 
title  for  the  bill  would  be  The  Lawyers 
Relief  Act  of  1991. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  not 
having  been  able  to  be  present  on  Mon- 
day when  we  debated  the  motion  to 
proceed  on  the  bill,  but  pressing  busi- 
ness in  my  State  kept  me  away  from 
Washington.  I  would,  however,  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  procedure  under 
which  this  bill  has  come  before  us 
today.  This  is  the  third  time  in  the  4 Viz 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that 
this  bill  or  one  substantially  similar  to 
it — has  come  before  this  body.  Each 
time  in  the  past  we  have  properly 
elected  not  to  pass  it. 

This  year  the  bill  has  come  to  us 
after  being  rejected  on  a  sound  8  to  6 
vote  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am 
not  a  great  Senate  historian  or  scholar 
of  Senate  procedure  and  rules  like 
many  of  my  more  senior  colleagues  in 
this  body,  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  to 
me  that  the  committee  process  was  es- 
tablished to  weed  out  the  good  from 
the  bad — to  save  the  Senate  from  wast- 
ing valuable  time  on  misguided  propos- 
als. 

This  bill  before  us  today  was  soundly 
rejected  by  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  it  is  before  us 
today  solely  due  to  an  agreement  by  a 
few  Members  of  the  last  Congress.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  this  body 
should  have  to  spend  its  precious  time 
debating  a  bill  that  did  not  even  have 
the  support  to  get  out  of  committee, 
solely  because  it  was  pushed  out  by 
agreements  within  the  committee. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  im- 
portant work  to  do  this  year.  We  have 
before  us  major  proposals  on  parental 
leave,  civil  rights  and  campaign  fi- 
nance, not  to  mention  the  appropria- 
tions bills  and  major  authorizations 
that  we  have  yet  to  address.  I  express 
my  concern  over  the  fact  that  we  are 
wasting  the  time  of  99  Senators  today 
discussing  a  bill  that  should  never  have 
made  it  to  the  floor.  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
pose of  it  quickly  by  sustaining  the 
continued  discussion  of  it  and  not  in- 
voking cloture. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready discussed,  this  bill  seeks  to  do 
three  things.  First,  it  would  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  deci- 
sion in  Monsanto  versus  Spray-Rite 
Service  Corp.   Second,  it  would  over- 


turn the  Court's  decision  in  Business 
Electronics  Corp.  versus  Sharp  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  And  third,  it  would  codify 
and  most  likely  expand  the  per  se  rule 
of  illegality  for  vertical  price  fixing. 
The  impact  of  these  changes  would  be 
negative  for  consumers,  negative  for 
American  business  and  negative  for  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  focus  my  remarks  on  the  im- 
pact of  overturning  Monsanto.  In  the 
Monsanto  case,  Monsanto  refused  to 
renew  its  distribution  agreement  with 
Spray-Rite,  a  wholesale  distributor  of 
agricultural  chemicals  and  herbicides. 
Spray-Rite  brought  suit  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  charging  that  Monsanto  had 
conspired  with  some  of  its  other  dis- 
tributors to  fix  the  price  of  Monsanto's 
products,  and  that  Monsanto  had  ter- 
minated its  contract  with  Spray-Rite 
in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  and 
did  in  fact  terminate.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  Monsanto  had  conspired 
to  fix  prices  and,  therefore,  ruled  in 
favor  of  Spray-Rite,  awarding  the  com- 
pany $10.5  million  in  damages.  The 
Court,  however,  went  on  to  point  out 
the  important  distinction  between  con- 
certed action  to  set  prices,  which  is.  of 
course,  per  se  unlawful,  and  action  on 
nonprice  restrictions  which  is  judged 
by  the  rule  of  reason.  So  the  Court 
drew  a  very  careful  distinction  between 
an  agreement  on  price  and  agreements 
on  other  areas  of  distribution. 

The  Court  said  that  permitting  a 
price-fixing  agreement  to  be  inferred 
from  the  existence  of  complaints  from 
other  distributors,  or  even  from  the 
fact  that  termination  came  about  in 
response  to  complaints,  could  deter  or 
penalize  perfectly  legitimate  conduct. 
Therefore,  the  Court  said,  the  correct 
standard  to  use  in  these  cases  is  that 
there  must  be  evidence  that  tends  to 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  nonterminated  dis- 
tributors were  acting  independently. 
There  must  be  more  than  simply  evi- 
dence of  complaints  from  a  competing 
dealer,  and  a  subsequent  termination 
of  the  dealer  about  whom  the  com- 
plaint was  made.  Simply  stated,  for 
there  to  be  an  illegal  price  fixing,  per 
se  illegal  conspiracy,  there  must  be  an 
agreement,  not  just  a  complaint  from  a 
dealer. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that 
the  standard  set  forth  by  the  Court  is 
too  harsh  and  that  it  must,  therefore, 
be  overturned. 

They  would  erect  a  standard  that  if  a 
plaintiff  can  produce  sufficient  evi- 
dence from  which  a  trier  of  the  fact  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  a  price-relat- 
ed communication  was  the  major  cause 
of  a  termination  of  another  dealer, 
then  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to 
have  the  trier  of  fact  consider  whether 
the  supplier  and  the  complaining  deal- 
er engaged  in  a  vertical  price-fixing 
conspiracy. 
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The  lan?uae:e  of  the  bill  muddles  this 
issue  even  fv  rther  by  stating  that  the 
competing  dealer  need  only  make  an 
implied  requfest  or  demand  to  the  sup- 
plier regarding  the  terminated  dealer, 
a  very  broad  umbrella  to  come  under. 

As  one  wh)  spent  some  time  in  the 
practice  of  antitrust  law,  I  assure  my 
colleagues,  in  my  view,  the  proposed 
standard  will  open  the  floodgates  of 
litigation.  Tlie  impact  on  many  compa- 
nies, especial  ly  manufacturers  who  sell 
their  produc  a  through  dealers,  would 
be  enormous.  It  is  a  fact  of  business 
that  compet  ng  dealers  will  complain 
about  each  (ther's  business  practices: 
A  competitoi  is  not  providing  adequate 
service,  is  nit  advertising  property,  is 
selling  outfit  e  its  distribution  area,  for 
example. 

I  cannot  magine  how  many  such 
complaints  a  large  manufacturer  might 
have  from  u  nationwide  network  of 
dealers.  Con  panles  that  immediately 
come  to  min(  I  are  huge:  Ford,  Chrysler, 
IBM,  Xerox,  for  example.  However,  the 
companies  tl  at  would  be  most  affected 
by  this  leg  slation  are  the  smaller 
manufacture  "s  who  do  a  major  part,  if 
not  all,  of  tli  eir  business  through  deal- 
ers. 

These  dealers  are  locked  in  fierce 
competition,  as  they  should  be.  That  is 
how  the  syst  im  works  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  wdrk  so  well.  It  is  simply 
common  sense  that  in  the  regular 
course  of  buiiness  some  of  the  fiercely 
competing  dealers  are  going  to  com- 
plain to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  also 
common  sense  that  in  the  regular 
course  of  bisiness  a  manufacturer  is 
going  to  teiminate  some  dealers  for 
one  reason  o:  -  another;  perhaps  because 
the  dealer  is  not  doing  a  proper  job  of 
display.  Cer^inly,  until  this  legisla- 
tion has  bein  presented,  there  is  no 
reason  to  thj  nk  that  they  could  not  do 
so. 

I  will  turn  briefly  to  the  underlying 
rationale  foi  the  bill;  that  unless  we 
Iiass  the  bill  the  discount  industry  will 
be  forced  oi  t  of  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  a!  person  who  shops  at  full- 
price  retail  {stores  and  I  shop  at  dis- 
count store^  a  lot.  Stores  like  Wal- 
Mart  are  essential  to  residents  of  small 
towns  like  ray  hometown.  Throughout 
our  State,  imany  people  shop  in  those 
discount  stores.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  get  the  [prices  available  there.  I 
think  they  siould  have  that. 

But  it  is  assential  for  use  to  under- 
stand that  w^  are  not  debating  whether 
we  want  a  ^scount  industry  in  this 
country  or  lot.  We  have  one.  It  is  a 
ffood  thing,  ^e  are  not  debating  wheth- 
want  our  constituents  to 
save  S20  billion  per  year.  They  do,  and 
we  want  the  n  to.  But  what  we  are  de- 
bating is  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
ease  the  stai  idards  of  evidence  in  anti- 
trust cases  ind  flood  the  courts  with 
unworthy  lijtigation  in  the  name  of 
antitrust. 


The  discount  industry  is  healthy. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court's  1984  Mon- 
santo decision,  the  bill's  proponents 
would  have  us  understand  that  the  de- 
cision spelled  the  end  of  the  discount 
industry.  We  have  now  had  7  years  to 
test  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
discount  industry  has  prospered.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  Wal-Mart  became  the 
largest  retailer  in  the  country.  Its 
sales  have  grown  over  the  past  10  years 
from  $2.4  billion  to  $32.6  billion.  K  mart 
has  also  similax  expanding  sales. 

According  to  Discount  Merchandiser 
magazine,  volume  for  the  entire  dis- 
count industry  in  1989,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  were  available,  was  $160 
billion,  a  new  record,  an  8.8-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  That 
sounds  to  me  like  an  industry  that  is 
healthy  and  growing. 

The  clout  that  discount  stores  have 
in  the  marketplace  and  their  ability  to 
attract  suppliers  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  items  that  have  appeared  in  the 
press  recently.  For  example,  a  Novem- 
ber 12,  1990,  story  in  Forbes  notes  that 
Burlington  Coat  Factory,  a  discount 
chain,  stocks  goods  from  1,000  coat 
manufacturers  and  notes  that  "manu- 
facturers are  more  eager  than  ever  to 
do  business"  with  Burlington.  In  an- 
other article  in  Discount  Merchandiser, 
the  company's  chairman  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  has  no  problems  getting  mer- 
chandise from  manufacturers.  In  fact 
he  says,  "they  are  knocking  on  our 
doors." 

I  would  simply  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  are  not  the  words  and  num- 
bers you  see  from  a  failing  Industry. 
And  let  me  just  add  again  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  that  because  I 
believe  a  healthy  discount  industry  is 
important  not  only  to  the  consumers 
in  my  State,  but  to  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

In  conclusion,  I  simply  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  facts  on  this 
issue,  not  just  the  rhetoric.  We  all  are 
in  favor  of  consumers — we  are  all  con- 
sumers ourselves,  as  is  everyone  of  our 
constituents.  But  this  bill  is  not  a  con- 
sumers bill,  it  is  a  lawyers  bill.  And  I 
feel  confident  that  if  you  asked  any  of 
the  people  in  your  State,  the  majority 
would  say  they  do  not  want  to  see  us 
passing  bills  to  increase  lawsuits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
misguided  bill  and  not  support  cloture 
and  allow  the  Senate  to  move  on  to 
more  pressing  and  responsible  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  briefly  explain  why  I 
support  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  why  I  endorse 
the  substitute  offered  by  Senator 
Brown  and  why  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  we  invoke  cloture. 


Some  of  you  know  that  I  was  a  re- 
tailer before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  My 
family  owned  a  chain  of  supermarkets 
and  department  stores  in  the  Midwest, 
and  I  was  the  CEO.  Our  business  start- 
ed with  a  single  grocery  store  and  grew 
to  more  than  a  hundred  food  and  de- 
partment store  outlets. 

During  this  time,  I  learned  that  price 
competition  is  the  backbone  of  our  re- 
tail economy.  For  business,  it  spurs  in- 
novation, development,  growth,  and 
profit.  And  for  consumers,  it  creates  a 
myriad  of  shopping  options:  Americans 
can  find  a  wider  selection  of  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

When  I  was  in  business,  I  saw  this 
competition  from  both  sides.  As  a  re- 
tailer, I  sometimes  undersold  my  com- 
petitors. But  sometimes  they  undersold 
me.  I  appreciated  this  competition 
then,  and  I  still  appreciate  it — even 
when  I  buy  a  pair  of  reading  glasses  at 
Wal-Mart. 

But  I  have  also  experienced  firsthand 
the  kind  of  pressure  that  some  manu- 
facturers exert  to  keep  prices  high.  On 
several  occasions,  my  own  company 
lost  lines  of  merchandise  because  we 
tried  to  sell  at  a  price  lower  than  what 
the  manufacturer— and  our  rival  retail- 
ers— wanted.  The  sad  truth  is  that  ille- 
gal price  fixing  does  exist  in  the  real 
world,  and  that  recent  legal  develop- 
ments may  undermine  our  competitive 
balance. 

First,  the  executive  branch  has  been 
far  too  lax  in  enforcing  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  For  more  than  75  years,  re- 
sale price  maintenance  has  been  per  se 
illegal — and  for  a  simple  reason:  When 
a  manufacturer  conspires  to  require  its 
distributors  to  charge  a  fixed  price,  it 
raises  costs  for  consumers. 

Yet  despite  this  widely  held  view,  the 
Justice  Department  has  virtually  aban- 
doned public  enforcement  of  the  RPM 
prohibition.  It  has  not  brought  a  single 
vertical  price-fixing  case  since  1980. 
Even  more  troubling,  the  Department 
actively  intervened  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  defendant-manufacturers 
charged  with  vertical  price  fixing. 

I  believe  that  we  would  not  be  debat- 
ing this  bill  today  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  moved  vigoroiasly  to 
combat  vertical  price  fixing.  Instead,  it 
has  been  comatose.  And  that,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  has  necessitated  this 
legislation. 

Second,  because  there  is  so  little  pub- 
lic enforcement  of  the  RPM  prohibi- 
tion, we  have  to  look  more  toward  pri- 
vate efforts  to  combat  price  fixing.  In 
Monsanto,  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished a  difficult  evidentiary  standard 
for  what  plaintiffs  must  show  to  have 
their  RPM  cases  heard  by  a  jury.  And 
in  Sharp,  the  Court  said  that  it  would 
find  violations  only  where  conspirators 
set  a  specific  price  level. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  win 
antitrust  cases  that  aren't  automatic 
violations.   But  combined  with   these 
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decisions,  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
may  have  a  ereen  light  to  drop  dis- 
counters—and violate  the  law. 

Of  course,  the  vast  majority  of  sup- 
pliers has  no  interest  in  fixing  prices. 
But  this  bill — particularly  as  Senator 
Brown  would  amend  it^would  not 
allow  manufacturers  to  be  punished  for 
their  own  unilateral  pricing  and  mar- 
keting decisions.  More  than  that,  by 
making  it  easier  to  prove  vertical  price 
fixing,  the  measure  makes  it  less  likely 
that  an  honest  producer  will  be  caught 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  In 
the  committee  last  year,  I  added  an 
amendment  to  make  the  evidentiary 
standard  clearer  and  less  needlessly 
complex.  But  I  do  believe  that  S.  429 — 
even  fis  amended — will  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  prosperity.  And  that  we  will  not  be 
doing  our  job  unless  we  move  to  a  de- 
bate on  the  merits. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM  for  his  diligent  work  on  behalf  of 
this  crucial  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  8upi>ort  it  and  to  vote  for 
cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  this  body  my  concerns  about  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  first  review 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  number 
of  major  concerns  were  raised  about 
the  issue.  I,  along  with  my  colleagues, 
reviewed  the  bill.  I  joined  in  voting 
against  this  meaisure,  and  I  also  voted 
against  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Since  that  time,  in  working  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  they  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  Should  this 
motion  of  cloture  be  agreed  to,  they 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment 
we  offer. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
really  what  we  have  to  face.  In  looking 
at  the  concerns  that  were  expressed 
about  this,  we  contacted  the  major  in- 
dustry groups  that  were  concerned,  we 
contacted  the  administration  through 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  we  re- 
viewed in  detail  every  single  concern 
they  have.  I,  myself,  came  to  public 
service  after  being  in  business  and  spe- 
cifically being  a  corporate  counsel  for 
a  Fortune  500  company.  And  being  a 
businessman  whose  job  it  was  to  set  up 
a  national  distributing  network,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  understanding  of  the 
basic  issues  from  the  business  side. 

The  amendment  that  will  be  consid- 
ered by  this  body  is  not  antibusiness.  It 
has  been  described  that  way.  But,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  We  have  ad- 
dressed every  major  concern.  There  has 


been  discussion  of  the  Monsanto  case. 
The  language  that  is  in  the  amendment 
is  basically  a  codification  of  the  rules 
of  Monsanto. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  This  does  not  de- 
stroy the  Monsanto  case.  It  is  basically 
a  codification.  If  there  are  concerns 
that  this  does  indeed  destroy  it.  I  hope 
those  people  will  come  forward  and  be 
specific  about  it.  We  have  researched 
it,  looked  at  it,  and  reviewed  the  cases. 
The  fact  is,  this  is  basically  a  codifica- 
tion. 

Second,  with  regard  to  Sharp,  does  it 
change  Sharp?  Yes,  it  does.  Let  me  sug- 
gest how  it  changes  Sharp.  It  addresses 
specifically  the  Toys  'R'  Us  case.  That 
is  the  change  in  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  look  at  the 
details  of  the  Sharp  decision,  who  re- 
view it,  will  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
what  is  wrong  in  this  measure.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  body  who 
will  review  the  details  of  the  Toys  'R' 
Us  case  will  reveal  the  sales  discount- 
ers who  are  saving  people  money,  who 
are  competing.  I  believe  they  will  come 
and  say  this  is  a  wise  change.  It  is  not 
a  frivolous  change.  It  is  a  small 
change,  but  it  is  a  change  that  I  believe 
is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  going  to  vote  on  this  clo- 
ture motion  are  concerned  that  some- 
how we  might  do  harm  to  legitimate 
business  interests.  As  one  who  has 
some  background  in  this  area,  let  me 
assure  you  that  is  not  the  case.  What  is 
more  important,  I  believe  it  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to  a  competitive  enter- 
prise system  that  this  measure  pass. 

It  is  not  just  that  we  have  dealt  fair- 
ly with  the  issues.  It  is  not  just  that  it 
promotes  competition.  I  think  it 
stands  at  the  fiber  and  the  fabric  of 
why  America  is  a  key  competitor  in 
this  world.  If  you  look  at  our  competi- 
tiveness in  manufacturing,  and  that  is 
normally  the  way  we  judge  how  com- 
petitive America  is,  we  found  that 
many  countries  have  emulated  our 
great  success,  and  their  level  of  com- 
petitiveness, efficiency,  and  work  pro- 
ductivity are  approaching  that  level  of 
America. 

But  there  is  an  area  where  this  Na- 
tion stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  competitor  in  the  world.  That,  in- 
terestingly, is  an  area  that  is  dramati- 
cally larger  than  manufacturing.  That 
is  in  the  distribution  sector,  in  the 
commercial  sector.  Our  country  is  dra- 
matically more  efficient. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  why.  I  believe 
it  is  because  this  country  has  been  con- 
cerned about  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating competition.  While  other  coun- 
tries have  believed  in  cartels,  other 
countries  have  allowed  monopolistic 
practices,  America  has  said  competi- 
tion is  the  way  we  want  to  go.  It  shows 
through  in  a  shining  light.  This  coun- 
try is  the  most  productive,  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  its  retailing  and  distributing 


sector  of  any  nation  on  Elarth.  It  comes 
directly  and  distinctly  from  our  com- 
mitment to  competition. 

To  sum  it  up,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  this  measure  as  amended  is  a  small 
step  but  it  is  a  step  forward  in  promot- 
ing competition.  It  is  not  destructive 
to  business  interests.  I  believe  it  is  re- 
sponsible legislation. 

When  people  come  to  us  and  say  the 
way  to  deal  with  an  issue  is  to  simply 
kill  it,  that  our  responsibilities  &re  as 
legislators  not  to  deal  with  an  issue 
but  to  stonewall  it,  I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  look  into  that  issue.  I 
believe  the  reason  taxpayers  pay  us  to 
come  here  is  to  examine  those  issues 
and  try  to  come  up  with  the  best  rules 
and  legislation  we  can. 

The  real  issue  on  which  we  will  vote 
is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  stonewall 
this  issue  rather  than  deal  with  it.  I 
hope  this  body  will  speak  loudly  and 
clearly  that  we  want  to  deal  with  this 
issue. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator flrom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  in  perspective  the  vote 
we  will  be  casting  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  is  not  a  vote,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  necessarily.  It 
is  a  vote  on  a  cloture  motion,  a  vote  to 
cut  off  debate. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  cutting  off 
debate  because  I  believe  this  issue  is  so 
complex  and  so  subject  to  misconstruc- 
tion and  misunderstanding  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  rush  to  pass  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, after  hearing  testimony  and  re- 
viewing this  issue  for  the  last  few 
years,  is  very  closely  divided  on  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill  is 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  pass.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  has  voted 
against  passing  this  bill. 

Given  the  fact  constituencies  are 
confused  as  to  the  exact  reason  for 
pushing  the  legislation,  I  am  suggest- 
ing, too,  that  even  as  to  some  Members 
of  Congress  and  Senate  there  is  confu- 
sion about  the  effects  of  this  bill.  I 
have  received  cards  and  letters  from 
constituents,  phone  calls  from  retail- 
ers, urging  me  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  bill  and  citing  reasons 
which  are  irrelevant  to  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  a  stand- 
ard of  proof.  This  legislation  tries  to 
amend  in  effect  the  burden  of  going  for- 
ward with  certain  kinds  of  evidence  in 
order  to  establish  that  illegal  price  fix- 
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ing  has  occurred  in  a  relationship  be- 
tween a  manu  acturer  and  a  retailer. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  com- 
plicated part  of  the  law  than  antitrust. 
Mr.  President  It  seems  to  me  the  Sen- 
ate's interest  as  an  institution  would 
be  well  serve!  to  more  carefully  and 
fully  consider  these  issues. 

As  an  exam]  lie,  one  person  called  and 
said.  "I  do  not  want  you  to  vote  for 
this  bill  becaise,  if  you  do,  manufac- 
turers are  goi;  ig  to  get  to  tell  me  what 
to  charge  for  i.  product." 

That  is  not  what  is  at  issue,  that  is 
not  either  leralized  or  prohibited  in 
this  legislation.  We  are  talking  about 
situations  wMch  involve  nonprice 
agreements  just  as  well  as  price  agree- 
ments between  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers and  retailers. 

For  example ,  there  is  one  electronics 
manufacturer  in  my  State  that  wrote 
me  when  this  issue  was  first  before  the 
Senate  severa  years  ago  explaining  to 
me  the  problefn  this  would  put  him  in 
as  a  manufacturer  of  electronic  equip- 
ment; if  he  could  not  require  the  dealer 
to  provide  some  service  and  informa- 
tion to  custoriers.  he  was  going  to  be 
serving  those  :onsumers  in  a  very  poor 
way.  Part  of  I  is  sales  depend  upon  the 
foUowup  and  the  service  provided  by 
the  retailer.  And  so  part  of  this  re- 
quirement foi  being  able  to  sell  his 
equipment  is  that  this  service  is  pro- 
vided. That  is  an  issue.  Mr.  President, 
which  could  b<  interpreted  adversely  to 
my  constituent  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
That  is  just  ai  i  example,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  carefully  consider  the  oth- 
ers as  reasons  to  vote  against  this  clo- 
ture motion. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  3  minutes  remaining.  I 
yielding  3.  I  hj  d  11. 

I  yield  myse  f  5  minutes. 

The  PRESir  ING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  apprqximately  6Vb  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  THURMpND.  What  is  that? 

The  PRESir  ING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6'/^  m:  nutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  right,  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  Presideit,  today  I  received  an- 
other letter  from  Mr.  James  F.  Rill, 


Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  is  the 
chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  This  is 
the  man  who  protects  the  consumers  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  man  who  pre- 
vents combinations  and  who  sees  that 
we  have  fair  trade.  I  want  to  read  this 
letter: 

You  have  requested  a  brief  summary  of 
antitrust  law  regarding  agreements  that  set 
minimum  resale  prices.  The  law  In  this  area 
is  clear.  A  manufacturer  may  not  agree  with 
its  dealers  as  to  the  minimum  prices  at 
which  goods  will  be  resold.  Such  agreements 
are  per  se  unlawful;  No  proof  beyond  the 
agreement  Itself  need  be  offered.  For  exam- 
ple. If  a  maker  of  clothing  and  a  department 
store  or  other  retail  outlet  agreed  that  the 
manufacturer's  goods  could  be  sold  at  no  less 
than  a  certain  price,  the  per  se  rule  would 
apply. 

In  other  words,  be  illegal. 

An  agreement  setting  minimum  resale 
prices  need  not  be  In  writing  in  order  to  be 
held  unlawful.  Such  an  agreement  may  be 
found  on  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  evidence. 
For  example,  in  the  1984  Monsanto  case, 
which  upheld  a  finding  of  a  resale  price 
maintenance  agreement,  there  was  evidence 
that  the  manufacturer  had  approached  its 
dealers  with  the  advice  that  they  would  not 
receive  new  supplies  If  they  did  not  maintain 
prices  and  had  complained  to  the  parent 
company  of  a  distributor,  which  then  in- 
formed the  manufacturer  that  it  would 
charge  the  suggested  price.  Monsanto  and 
other  cases  demonstrate  that  plaintiffs  with 
sufficient  evidence  of  actual  agreements  that 
set  minimum  resale  prices  can  succeed  under 
existing  antitrust  law. 

As  is  the  case  with  antitrust  and 
other  law  generally,  no  one  factual  for- 
mula exists  for  finding  or  inferring  an 
unlawful  resale  price  maintenance 
agreement.  Rather,  all  of  the  direct 
and  circimistantial  evidence  is  put  in 
context  and  sound  evidentiary  legal 
principles  are  then  applied.  When  those 
circumstances  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  actual  agreement  that  sets  mini- 
mum resale  prices  or  price  levels,  re- 
gardless of  how  formulated  or  how  or 
whether  explicitly  expressed,  an  anti- 
trust violation  has  occurred. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Rill  is  looking 
after  the  consumers  of  this  country.  He 
is  making  sure  that  we  have  competi- 
tion. I  want  to  be  sure  that  was  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  repeating  a  point 
I  made  in  my  opening  statement, 
which,  in  my  view,  is  so  important  that 
it  bears  repetition.  The  antitrust  laws, 
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and  the  Sherman  Act  in  particular, 
work  well  because  they  have  been 
drafted  broadly,  rather  than  as  a  list  of 
proscribed  activities.  The  authors  of 
the  Sherman  Act  intended  to  be  a  gen- 
eral statute,  to  be  amplified  as  nec- 
essary through  judicial  reasoning,  and 
by  experience  over  time.  Senator  Sher- 
man himself,  remarked  that,  "It  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  in  legal  langruage  the 
precise  line  between  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful combinations.  This  must  be  left  for 
the  courts  to  determine  in  each  par- 
ticular case." 

Statutory  rules  phrased  in  terms  of 
specific  practices,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  competitive  purpose  or  effect,  lack 
the  flexibility  needed  for  optimum 
antitrust  enforcement.  Sound  antitrust 
rules  are  simply  not  amenable  to  fixed, 
detailed,  articulation.  Not  every  court 
decision  is  well  conceived,  and  even 
some  decisions  that  axe  correct  when 
issued,  appear  later  to  be  based  on 
weak  findings  and  logic.  The  common 
law  process  can  correct  this.  Legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  429  raises  the 
specter  of  far  more  serious  problems, 
which  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
in  considering  how  to  vote  on  both  the 
Metzenbaum  bill  and  the  Brown 
amendment,  to  carefully  consider  the 
impact  of  S.  429,  especially  the  harm  it 
does  to  American  business  and  to  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  to  weigh  this  harm 
against  the  failure  by  the  proponents 
to  show  any  legitimate  need  for  this 
legislation.  Clearly,  both  bills  should 
be  soundly  defeated.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  understanding  is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wishes  to  insert  some  mate- 
rial in  the  Record.  I  yield  to  him  such 
time  as  necessary  to  do  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  side-by-side  analysis  of  our 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  429'B  core  problems 


Core  aspects  of  the  compromise  amendment 


Page  3.  lines  5-6 
"threats  to 
overbroad.  Ttabusands 
made  in  the  bv  siness 
Dicatlon  about 
mlnation  threat 
could  well  forin 
this  bill. 


The  references  to  "implied  requests  or  demands"  or 

discontinue  an  existing  business  arrangement"  are 

of  such  "implied"  requests  or  threats  are 

community  everyday.  For  example,  a  commu- 

a  non-price  vertical  restraint,  e.g..  an  implied  ter- 

concernlng  invasion  of  an  exclusive  territory. 

the  basis  of  a  price  Qzlng  conspiracy  case  under 


Page  3.  lines  5-6:  This  change  ensures  that  only  express  or  reason- 
ably implied  requests  or  demands  will  be  considered  under  this 
bill. 
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S.  429'8  core  problems 


Core  aspects  of  the  compromise  amendment 


At  the  same  time,  many  requests  or  demands  can  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  tenor  of  the  request  or  demand.  For  example,  a  re- 
taller  may  simply  complain  to  a  manufacturer  about  a  discounter 
and  then  state  something-  like,  "It's  him  or  me,  you  decide.",  rea- 
sonably implying:  but  not  expressly  stating  that  he  was  requesting 
the  manufacturer  to  terminate  the  discounter.  Accordingly,  we  de- 
leted the  reference  to  "threats"  and  instead  referred  to  "express  or 
reasonably  implied"  requests  or  demands.  The  term  "reasonable" 
Is  Intended  to  be  an  objective  test,  based  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  communication. 

In  stark  contrast  to  well-settled  principles  of  antitrust  law  and  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  the  bill  requires  no  showing  at  the  summary 
judgment  stage  of  the  lawsuit  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  full 
price  retailer  conspired  to  fix  prices.  Rather,  the  bill  specifies  only 
that  the  conspiracy  must  be  proven  at  trial.  Thus,  a  manufacturer 
could  conceivably  have  to  defend  at  trial  charges  of  vertical  price 
fixing  without  the  discounter  ever  having  had  to  establish  any  con- 
spiracy whatsoever. 


Pa^e  5,  lines  13-16:  The  phrase,  "because  of  that  purchaser's  pricing 
policies",  is  vague  and  ambiguous.  Moreover,  courts  historically 
have  had  difficulty  defining  what  standard  Congress  intends  when 
It  uses  "because  of  language.  The  phrase  "pricing  policies"  is  also 
va^e  and  ambiguous. 


Page  3,  line  12  to  Page  4,  line  8:  This  new  section  fulfills  the  key 
antitrust  requirement  that  there  be  some  evidence  of  agreement 
with  the  discounter's  request  or  demand,  or  purposeful  concerted 
activity  on  the  manufacturer's  part.  It  codifies  several  post-Mon- 
santo  cases  which  found  such  evidence  sufficient  to  survive  sum- 
mary judgment,  and  overrules  those  post- Afonsan to  cases  which 
found  such  evidence  insufficient  to  survive  summary  judgment. 

This  new  language  further  allows  the  discounter  to  survive  summary 
judgment  by  showing  evidence  that  the  manufacturer  had  threat- 
ened others  with  termination  or  had  exhorted  dealers  to  avoid 
price  competition  or  had  invited  dealer  complaints  about  price. 
These  coercive  tactics  demonstrate  that  the  manufacturer  was 
acting  In  a  purposeful  manner  and  are  thus  indirect  evidence  of 
agreement  or  conspiracy.  This  alternative  requirement  Is  derived 
from  examples  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  conspiracy  found  in 
last  year's  House  Report,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  101-438  at  p.  35  (Table  of  Il- 
lustrative Circumstantial  Evidence). 

A  further  provision,  subparagraph  (D),  makes  it  clear  that  this  alter- 
native showing  of  evidence  of  other  coercive  tactics  cannot  be  met 
by  evidence  that  the  manufacturer  was  terminating  others  as  part 
of  a  decision  to  alter  its  distribution  policy  by  adopting  exclusive 
distributor  outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  territorial 
clauses.  Such  unilateral  activity,  protected  by  the  Colgate  Doc- 
trine, simply  does  not  demonstrate  the  type  of  purposeful  illegal 
activity  suggstive  of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy. 

Page  4.  lines  9-12:  This  addition  makes  explicit  that  the  court  must 
consider  evidence  in  rebuttal  that  the  manufacturer  terminated 
the  discounter  for  actual,  bona  fide  non-price  reasons  such  as  pro- 
viding poor  customer  services.  Inadequate  warranties  or  dirty 
showrooms.  The  use  of  the  phrase  "actual,  bona  fide"  Is  designed 
to  address  concerns  that  a  non-price  justification  not  be 
pretextual.  A  showing  by  the  manufacturer  of  actual,  bona  fide 
non-price  reasons  will  be  sufficient  to  disprove  that  the  request  or 
demand  was  the  "major  cause"  of  the  termination  or  refusal  to 
continue  to  supply.  Upon  such  a  showing,  summary  judgment 
should  be  granted. 

Page  5,  lines  6-10:  This  addition  would  explicitly  adopt  a  rule  of  rea- 
son standard  for  maximum,  vertical  price-fixing  agreements.  The 
current  common  law  treatment  of  maximum  resale  price  agree- 
ments as  per  se,  illegal  has  been  roundly  criticized  by  scholars 
ranging  from  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  Georgetown  Law  School  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Pitofsky.  Maximum  resale  price  agreements  can  pre- 
vent price  gouging  by  retailers  and  allow  the  benefits  of  price  dis- 
counts and  reductions  by  manufacturers  to  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers without  diversion  or  undue  windfall  to  middlemen.  Thus, 
this  change  is  a  completely  pro-consumer  provision  which  will  di- 
rectly benefit  consumers  by  ensuring  that  they  receive  the  dis- 
counted prices  manufacturers  want  to  offer  them. 

Page  5.  lines  13-16:  These  changes  delete  the  phrase,  "because  of  that 
purchaser's  pricing  policies",  and  Instead  incorporate  the  same 
standard  of  "major  cause"  present  in  paragraph  (a)  of  new  Section 
8.  The  new  language  also  refers  to  "discount  pricing"  as  a  more 
precise  term  than  the  somewhat  amorphous  reference  to  "pricing 
policies"  contained  in  the  current  version  of  the  bill. 
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S.  429'8  core  problems 


Core  aspects  of  the  compromise  amendment 


Page  6.  lines  1 
forms  of 
stralnts 
SOD  analysis 


■2:  Section  5  of  the  bill  leaves  unclear  whether  all 
vert  cal  non-price  restraints,  or  only  those  non-price  re- 
mentfoned  in  that  section,  are  to  be  subject  to  rule  of  rea- 


Page  6.  lines  1-2;  Opponents  of  the  bill  have  criticized  this  provision 
in  the  current  bill  because,  by  limiting  the  rule  of  reason  standard 
to  vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  territorial  restraints,  it  im- 
plies that  the  bill  will  alter  application  of  the  rule  of  reason  stand- 
ard to  other  non-price  vertical  restraints.  Because  certain  non- 
price  vertical  restraints  sometimes  fall  under  the  per  se  standard, 
e.g.,  tie-in  arrangements,  a  blanket  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  rule  of  reason  standard  should  apply  to  all  non-price  vertical 
restraints  would  undermine  those  court  decisions.  Consequently,  a 
phrase  has  been  added  to  Section  5  stating  that  nothing  in  this  bill 
shall  affect  "the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to  other  types 
of  non-price  vertical  restraints.  Thus,  this  addition  makes  clear 
that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  undermine  present  case  law  con- 
cerning application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  in  certain  types 
of  vertical  non-price  restraints. 


SEcnoN-BY-SEtnoN  Analysis  of  Proposed 

Cl  [ANGES  TO  S.  429 
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refere  noes 


comrr  unicatlon 


restra  nt 


req  jests 
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nat 


to 
'expn  ss 


(1)  Page  3,  11 
both  redundant 
language  defining 
cient  evidence 
trial   dismissal 
leted. 

(2)  Page  3.  11 
the  bill's 
demands"  or 
isting    business 
overboard.  There 
such  "Implied" 
the  business 
ample,  a 
vertical 

concerning  Invfcsi 
tory,  could.  un(ier 
a  price  fixing 
time,  many 
sonably  inferrell 
quest  or  demapd 
may    simply 
about  a  discoui^r 
like  "it's  him 
implying  but 
was  requesting 
nate  the  discounter, 
the  reference 
ferred  to 

quests  or  demands 
intended  to  be 
the  circumstances 

(3)  From  Pags 
This  new  sectiop 
quirement  w 
trust  law  that 
agreement  wi 
request  or  deniand 
activity  on  th« 
prong  requires 
fendant  have 
quiescence  to 
the  defendant 
termination  if 
prices  (or 
tion  to  the  actiial 

In  effect,  this 
several    post 
such  evidence 
Judgment.  See 
v.  Hughes  Helicopter 
36  (11th  Clr 
turer  notified 
"corrective  acljion 
quested  that 
ther  problems, 
er's  "thank 
ard):   McCabe's 
ChaiT  Co..  798 
denied,   486  U 
manufacturer 
"the  problem 


2.  The  word  "sufficient"  is 

and  confusing  as  it  is  part  of 

what  constitutes  "suffl- 

necessary   to   survive   pre- 

The  word  is  therefore  de- 


1  es  5-6.  As  presently  worded, 
to  "implied  requests  or 
1  hreats  to  discontinue  an  ex- 
arrangement"    are    far   too 
are  literally  thousands  of 
requests  or  threats  made  in 
cctnmunity  every  day.  For  ex- 
about  a  non-price 
e.g.,    a    communication 
on  of  an  exclusive  terri- 
this  bin.  form  the  basis  of 
(^nspiracy  case.  At  the  same 
or  demands  can  be  rea- 
from  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
For  example,   a  retailer 
complain    to   a   manufacturer 
and  then  state  something 
me,  you  decide."  reasonably 
expressly  stating  that  he 
the  manufacturer  to  terml- 
.  Accordingly,  we  deleted 
'threats"  and  instead  re- 
or  reasonably  implied"  re- 
The  term  "reasonable"  is 
objective  test,  based  on  all 
of  the  communication. 
3.  line  12  to  Page  4.  line  8. 
Is  designed  to  fulfill  the  re- 
1  Is  key  to  this  area  of  anti- 
there  be  some  evidence  of 
the  complaining  retailer's 
or  purposeful  concerted 
part  of  the  defendant.  This 
evidence  either  that  the  de- 
inplcated  express  or  implied  ac- 
request  or  demand  or  that 
lave  threatened  others  with 
t.hey  did  not  maintain  resale 
the  claimant  in  addi- 
termination  at  issue), 
section  is  designed  to  codify 
Honsanto    cases    which    found 
fflcient  to  survive  summary 
i  lelicopter  Support  Systems.  Inc. 
Inc..  818  F.2d  1530.  1535- 
)  (evidence  that  manufac- 
^he  complaining  dealer  that 
has  been  taken"  and  re- 
dealer  notify  it  of  any  fur- 
when  combined  with  the  deal- 
,"  met  the  Monsanto  stand- 
Fumiture.    Inc.   v,    La-Z-Boy 
323.  328  (8th  Cir.  1986),  cert. 
1005  (1968)  (evidence   that 
lad  reported   to  dealer  that 
tiad  been  taken  care  of  suffi- 


threi  Ltened 


1187) 


tie 
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cient  to  meet  Monsanto  standard).  It  is  also 
designed  to  overrule  those  post-Monsanto  de- 
cisions which  found  such  evidence  insuffi- 
cient to  survive  summary  judgment.  See  The 
Jeanery,  Inc.  v.  James  Jeans,  Inc..  849  F.2d  1148, 
1158  (9th  Clr.  1988)  (manufacturer  said  he 
would  "take  care  of  things"  when  presented 
with  dealer's  complaints  about  plaintlfrs 
price-cutting). 

As  an  alternative  to  evidence  of  acquies- 
cence, the  new  language  further  allows  plain- 
tiff to  survive  summary  Judgment  by  show- 
ing evidence  that  the  defendant  had  threat- 
ened others  with  termination  or  had  ex- 
horted dealers  to  avoid  price  competition  or 
had  invited  dealer  complaints  about  price. 
These  coercive  tactics  demonstrate  that  the 
defendant  was  acting  in  a  purposeful  fashion 
and  are  thus  indirect  evidence  of  agreement, 
combination  or  conspiracy.  This  alternative 
requirement  Is  derived  from  examples  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  found  in  last  year's 
House  Report,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  101-438  at  p.  35 
(Table  of  Illustrative  Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence). 

A  further  provision,  subparagraph  (D), 
makes  it  clear  that  this  alternative  showing 
of  evidence  of  other  coercive  tactics  by  the 
defendant  cannot  be  met  by  evidence  that 
the  manufacturer  was  terminating  others  as 
part  of  a  decision  to  alter  its  distribution 
policy  by  adopting  exclusive  distributor  out- 
lets or  vertical  location,  customer  or  terri- 
torial clauses.  Such  unilateral  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  a  policy,  lawful  under  United 
States  V.  Colgate  &  Co.,  250  U.S.  300  (1919), 
simply  does  not  demonstrate  the  type  of  pur- 
poseful illegal  activity  suggestive  of  a  price- 
fixing  conspiracy,  combination  or  agree- 
ment. 

(4)  Page  4,  lines  9-12.  This  addition  makes 
explicit  that  the  court  must  consider  evi- 
dence in  rebuttal  that  the  manufacturer  ter- 
minated the  plaintiff  for  actual,  bona  fide 
non-price  business  reasons  such  as  providing 
poor  customer  services.  Inadequate  warran- 
ties or  dirty  showrooms.  The  use  of  the 
phrase  "actual,  bona  fide"  Is  designed  to  ad- 
dress concerns  that  a  non-price  justification 
not  be  pretextual.  A  showing  by  the  defend- 
ant of  actual,  bona  fide  non-price  reasons 
will  be  sufficient  to  disprove  that  the  request 
or  demand  was  the  "major  cause"  of  the  ter- 
mination or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply 
such  that  the  defendant  should  be  granted 
summary  judgment. 

(5)  Page  4,  lines  20-21;  Page  5,  line  12.  The 
first  addition  is  merely  technical  and  is  de- 
signed to  parallel  the  provision  on  page  2  of 
the  bill  that  this  Act  is  meant  to  apply  to 
actions  brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general  as  well  as  actions 
brought  by  private  parties  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Coinmisslon.  A  second  change  is  also 


technical  and  is  meant  only  to  parallel 
paragraph(a)'s  language  regarding  refusals  to 
supply  that  it  only  applies  to  refusals  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  claimant. 

(6)  Page  5,  lines  6-10.  This  addition  would 
explicitly  adopt  a  rule  of  reason  standard  for 
maximum  vertical  price-fixing  arrange- 
ments. The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Albrecht  V.  Herald  Co..  390  U.S.  145  (1968). 
which  held  that  maximum  prlce-flxlng  agree- 
ments are  per  se  illegal,  has  been  roundly 
criticized  by  scholars  ranging  from  Judge 
Robert  Bork  to  Georgetown  Law  School  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Pltofsky.  Maximum  resale 
price  agreements  can  prevent  price  gouging 
by  retailers  and  allow  the  benefits  of  price 
discounts  and  reductions  by  manufacturers 
to  be  passed  on  to  consumers  without  diver- 
sion or  undue  windfall  to  middlemen.  Indeed, 
without  maximum  price  restrictions,  there  is 
no  way  manufacturers  can  assure  that  con- 
sumers are  receiving  the  discounts  they  wish 
to  offer  them.  This  change  is  thus  a  com- 
pletely pro-consumer  provision  which  will 
directly  benefit  consumers  by  ensuring  that 
they  receive  the  discounted  prices  manufac- 
turers want  to  offer  them. 

(7)  Page  5,  lines  13-16.  These  changes  delete 
the  phrase  "because  of  that  purchaser's  pric- 
ing policies"  and  Instead  incorporates  the 
same  standard  of  "major  cause"  present  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  new  Section  8.  Courts  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  defining  what  stand- 
ard Congress  intends  when  it  uses  "because 
of  language.  For  example.  Title  VII's  phrase 
"because  of  race  .  .  ."  left  the  Supreme 
Court  in  considerable  disagreement  as  to 
what  standard  of  proof  that  phrase  implied. 
See  Price  Waterhouse  v.  Hopkins.  109  S.  Ct. 
1775,  1785-1786  (1989).  Thus,  we  felt  it  impor- 
tant to  explicitly  set  forth  in  a  standard  of 
causation  in  the  bill  Itself.  As  far  as  the  best 
standard  of  causation  to  use.  cases  before 
Sharp  had  split  over  plaintlfrs  ultimate  bur- 
den at  trial  as  to  whether  the  agreement 
concerned  price  and  was  thus  per  se  illegal. 
In  Cernuto.  Inc.  v.  United  Cabinet  Corp..  595  F. 
2d  164,  170  (3d  Clr.  1979),  the  Third  Circuit  had 
opined  in  dicta  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  show 
that  the  manufacturer  was  solely  motivated 
by  price  factors  in  terminating  the  plaintiff. 
Zidell  Explorations.  Inc.  v.  Conval  Int'l.  Ltd.. 
719  F.2d  1465,  1471  (9th  Clr.  1983),  disagreed 
with  this  standard  and  instead  held  that  the 
per  se  rule  would  only  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  supplier's  primary  motivation  for 
its  decision  to  terminate  a  retailer  was  price. 
Because  "major  cause"  is  the  standard  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a)  for  showing  that  the 
request  or  demand  led  to  the  termination, 
that  standard  was  used  here  as  well. 

The  new  language  also  refers  to  "discount 
pricing"  as  a  more  precise  term  than  the 
somewhat  amorphous  reference  to  "pricing 
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policies"  contained  In  the  current  version  of 
the  bill. 

(8)  Page  6.  lines  1-2.  Opponents  of  the  bill 
have  criticized  this  provision  because,  by 
limiting:  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to  verti- 
cal location  clauses  or  vertical  territorial  re- 
straints. It  Implies  that  the  bill  will  alter  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
other  non-price  vertical  restraints.  Because 
certain  non-price  vertical  restraints  some- 
times fall  under  the  per  se  standard,  for  ex- 
ample "tle-ln"  arrangements,  a  blanket 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  of  rea- 
son standard  should  apply  to  all  non-price 
vertical  restraints  would  undermine  those 
court  decisions.  Consequently,  a  phrase  has 
been  added  to  Section  5  stating  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  affect  "the  existing  state  of 
law  with  respect  to  other  types  of  non-price 
vertical  restraints"  therefore  making  clear 
that  this  Act  is  not  Intended  to  undermine 
present  case  law  on  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason  standard  in  certain  types  of  vertical 
non-price  restraints. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
time  of  the  quorum  call  will  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  unless  he 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  do  other- 
wis6 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
are  we  in  a  quorum  call?  We  are  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Chair  advises  the  managers  of 
the  bill  that  if  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject to  charging  any  time  to  us  for  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  noted.  The  Senator's  objection 
is  noted. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  it  is  noted,  the  time  will  be 
charged  to  each  of  the  parties  respec- 
tively? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?  And  I  yielded 
myself  5  minutes  and  reserved  the  rest. 
How  much  did  I  have  before  I  yielded  5 
minutes?  I  understood  I  had  8  or  7  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  had  7  minutes  remaining. 
He  used  6  minutes.  So  the  Senator  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  should  have 
called  to  my  hand  in  5  minutes.  I  told 
him  I  jrielded  myself  5  minutes.  He  did 
not  call  my  hand  on  it.  That  is  his  re- 
sponsibility. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  needs 
an  additional  minute,  he  may  have  it 
off  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  take  about  a  minute  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that 
this  bill  will  reverse  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  United  States 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  cer- 
tainly thought  they  were  doing,  I 
think,  what  is  best  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  handed  down  those  decisions  if 
they  had  not  thought  so. 

The  bill  is  not  about  protecting  con- 
sumers from  resale  price  fixing.  The  re- 
sale price  fixing  is  clearly  illegal  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  of  this  country, 
who  is  to  present  and  who  is  to  see  that 
the  law  is  enforced,  is  against  this  bill. 
He  has  written  a  strong  decision  here 
against  it.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
antitrust  division,  is  chief  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, is  against  this  bill.  He  thinks  it 
is  against  consumers. 

This  idea  about  it  will  save  consum- 
ers a  lot  of  money — these  experts  are 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  antitrust 
law  chief  who  say  that  this  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  consumers. 

I  want  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the  insti- 
tutions here  are  against  it.  The  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  is 
against  it.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  against  It.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  against  it.  The 
American  Paper  Institute  is  against  it. 
A  wide  array  of  antitrust  experts  are 
against  it.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  against  it.  All  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  interested  in  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  President  Bush  would 
not  permit  his  Government  to  foster  a 
law  and  advocate  a  law  that  is  against 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  President  Bush 
than  to  feel  he  would  do  that.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  people  of  his  ad- 
ministration than  to  feel  he  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  defeated  and  that  cloture  will 
not  be  voted. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  of 
this  legislation,  which  would  provide 
important  protections  for  consumers 
who  shop  at  discount  stores. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  is  straightforward:  It's  de- 
signed to  protect  competition.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  ensure  that  prices  for  goods 
are  set  by  a  competitive  free  market, 
not  by  price-fixing  conspirators. 


Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
years,  consumers  have  benefited  from  a 
growing  number  of  discount  retailers. 
These  stores  sell  a  variety  of  brand 
name  products  at  prices  that  are  often 
far  below  those  of  standard  retail  out- 
lets. The  savings  are  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  elderly  and  others  who 
must  survive  on  limited  or  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  a  broad  selection  of 
consumer  goods  at  discount  prices  is 
threatened  by  vertical  price  fixing. 
Typically,  vertical  price  fixing  occurs 
when  a  higher  priced  distributor  is  fac- 
ing unwanted  competition  from  an- 
other distributor  offering  the  same 
merchandise  at  lower  prices.  Instead  of 
competing  with  the  discounter  by  low- 
ering prices,  improving  service,  or 
through  other  legitimate  means,  the 
higher  priced  retailer  then  pressures 
the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  the 
competition,  either  by  forcing  the  dis- 
counter to  raise  prices,  or  terminating 
the  discounter  altogether.  Since  the 
higher  priced  retailer  is  often  larger 
and  more  important  to  the  manufac- 
turer than  the  discounter,  the  manu- 
facturer agrees. 

The  result  of  these  anticompetitive 
agreements  is  that  the  discounter  is 
denied  a  fair  chance  to  compete  and 
consumers  are  denied  the  benefits  of 
that  price  competition. 

Terminated  discounters  now  find 
themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Proving  the  existence  of  a  vertical 
price-fixing  conspiracy  is  not  easy.  Di- 
rect evidence  is  often  unavailable.  In 
addition,  the  courts  have  established 
difficult  standards  for  plaintiffs  to 
overcome. 

For  example,  under  current  judicially 
created  standards,  as  interpreted  by 
many  legal  experts,  a  plaintiff  must 
not  only  establish  an  agreement  to  re- 
strict price  competition,  but  an  agree- 
ment to  set  a  specific  price.  Thus,  if  a 
manufacturer  terminates  the  contract 
of  a  discounter  because  of  a  demand  to 
do  so  from  a  competing  retailer  that  is 
based  on  concern  about  the  discount- 
er's lower  prices,  but  no  specific  fixed 
price  was  agreed  upon,  the  terminated 
discounter  may  have  little  practical  re- 
course. 

This  bill  would  change  these  evi- 
dentiary standards  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  provide  more  fairness  to  dis- 
counters and  other  plaintiffs  who  seek 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  vertical 
price-fixing  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that  some 
in  the  business  community  believe  that 
this  legislation  could  lead  to  excessive 
litigation.  I  believe  this  is  unlikely. 

For  example,  some  argue  that  this 
bill  would  subject  manufacturers  to  li- 
ability if  they  terminate  a  contract 
with  a  retailer  for  legitimate  business 
reasons,  such  as  the  retailer's  poor 
service  record  or  inappropriate  dis- 
plays of  a  product. 
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impossible  to  prove  a  vertical  price-fix- 
ing conspiracy.  I  believe  that  the  Sharp 
decision  is  a  radical  departure  from 
prior  resale  price  maintenance  case 
law,  and  that  it  should  be  overturned. 

Finally,  the  bill  restates— plainly  and 
unequivocally— that  vertical  price  fix- 
ing is  per  se  illegal  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  codifying  this  absolute  prohi- 
bition. Congress  will  make  clear  that 
efforts  to  qualify  or  dilute  the  per  se 
rule  are  contrary  to  sound  antitrust 
policy. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Metzen- 
baum and  Senator  Brown  for  their  ef- 
forts at  developing  compromise  lan- 
guage that  will  result,  hopefully,  in 
Senate  passage  of  this  proconsumer 
bill.  Senator  Brown's  amendment  im- 
poses a  tougher  evidentiary  standard 
on  plaintiffs  than  that  proposed  by  the 
original  bill.  Nonetheless,  Senator 
Metzenbaum  has  indicated  he  will  ac- 
cept the  Brown  amendment  in  the  in- 
terest of  compromise.  It  is  important 
we  work  together  to  find  a 
proconsumer  approach  that  a  consen- 
sus will  support,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  this  compromise  before  us. 

Now  what  do  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  say? 

They  argue  that  competition  solely 
on  the  manufacturing  level  is  ulti- 
mately better  for  the  consumer  than 
competition  on  both  the  manufactur- 
ing and  the  retail  level.  They  also  say 
that  the  bill  will  constrain  manufac- 
turers in  how  they  choose  to  market 
their  products. 

But  as  the  bill  makes  amply  clear, 
that  would  only  be  true  under  the  leg- 
islation if  the  manufacturer  chooses  to 
market  his  product  by  restraining 
price  competition  between  competing 
dealers.  I  believe  that  preventing  that 
type  of  behavior  by  manufacturers  is 
wise  antitrust  policy. 

K  a  manufacturer  acts  to  prevent 
price  competition,  he  should  be  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  and  he  should  be 
subject  to  the  per  se  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  manufacturer  chooses 
to  change  his  marketing  or  distribu- 
tion strategy  for  reasons  other  than  re- 
straining price  competition,  he  should 
be  able  to.  And  the  bill  allows  for  ex- 
actly that. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees  report,  page  19,  footnote  3: 

"In  cases  where  there  were  multiple  causes 
for  a  termination  or  refusal  to  supply,  a 
court  need  not  And  that  the  threat  or  de- 
mand to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion was  the  sole  cause  of  the  termination  or 
refusal  to  supply.  The  court  would  have  to 
find  that  the  request,  demand  or  threat  was 
the  major  cause. 

Major  causation  would  not  automatically 
t>e  established  simply  because  a  threat  or  de- 
mand was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  events  that  led 
to  termination  or  a  refusal  to  supply.  Where 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  shows  that  other 
deficiencies  by  the  dealer,  such  as  maintain- 
ing a  dirty  showroom  or  failure  to  provide 
service  were  the  reason  for  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  supply,  a  trier  of  fact  could  not 


conclude  reasonably  that  "major"  causation 
existed  and  the  bill  would  not  apply." 

Opponents  of  the  bill  overreach  when 
they  claim  that  the  bill  would  force 
manufacturers  to  allow  dealers  to  sell 
their  goods  on  whatever  terms  the 
dealer  chooses. 

What  they  really  want  is  free  reign 
by  manufacturers  to  terminate  dis- 
counters for  their  pricing  policies. 
That  may  be  good  for  some  manufac- 
turers, but  it  is  not  good  for  any 
consumer. 

In  closing,  I  believe — and  consumers 
believe — that  this  bill  is  about  foster- 
ing free  and  open  competition  among 
retailers.  I  commend  Senator  Metzen- 
baum for  his  diligence  and  hard  work 
over  the  years  in  pursuit  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act  of  1991.  I  hope  today  we  can 
bring  to  a  close  a  battle  that  has  been 
raging  since  1988,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Business 
Electronics  Corp.  versus  Sharp  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  I  fought  that  ruling  at 
that  time  as  one  of  42  State  attorneys 
general  to  oppose  the  position  taken  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Sharp.  I  believe 
that  today  we  should  heed  the  advice  of 
48  attorneys  general,  representing  46 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  pass  S.  429. 

S.  429  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  President, 
not  just  because  it  is  proconsumer — or 
prodiscounter — but  because  it  is 
procompetition.  This  bill  makes  clear 
that  the  antitrust  laws  outlaw  price 
fixing  in  any  form,  whether  the  price 
fixing  is  practiced  between  competitors 
or  between  a  distributor  and  its  retail- 
ers. Price  fixing  in  any  form  stifles 
competition.  By  artificially  raising 
prices,  price  fixing  not  only  robs  con- 
sumers, but  it  also  removes  the  rod  of 
vigorous  price  competition  that  spurs 
firms  to  become  more  efficient. 

Some  have  argued  that  vertical  price 
fixing — price  fixing  by  a  manufacturer 
trying  to  impose  higher  resale  prices 
on  retailers — is  proconsumer  because  it 
encourages  better  customer  service.  I 
submit  this  argument  is  just  plain 
wrong.  The  best  way  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  get  a  retailer  to  deliver  better 
customer  service  is  to  put  it  in  the  con- 
tract. 

Manufacturers  or  upstream  distribu- 
tors can  and  do  require  certain  types  of 
displays,  point  of  sale  information,  or 
warranties.  S.  429  preserves  the  ability 
to  impose  nonprice  standards  in  a  deal- 
ership agreement:  What  S.  429  bars  is 
vertical  price  fixing. 

Of  course,  if  the  only  issue  was 
whether  vertical  price  fixing  should  be 
declared  illegal,  we  would  not  be  here 
today  debating  S.  429.  The  real  issue  is 
not  whether  vertical  price  fixing 
should  be  illegal — it  is  under  current 
antitrust  law — or,  to  quote  New  York 
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Attorney  General  Bob  Abrams. 
"whether  or  not  illegal  vertical  price- 
fixing  exists:  its  endemic."  As  General 
Abrams  aptly  put  it,  "The  real  issue  is 
whether  or  not  antitrust  enforcers 
have  the  tools  to  find  and  prosecute 
these  conspiracies."  Under  current  law, 
as  former  FTC  Commissioner  Terry 
Calvani  has  said,  a  corporate  officer 
would  have  to  have  "an  IQ  two  points 
lower  than  a  carrot"  to  be  caught  price 
fixing.  S.  429  clears  the  prosecutorial 
road  of  judge-made  obstacles  that  sty- 
mie State  law  enforcement  efforts. 

If  this  were  an  omnibus  crime  bill 
and  we  were  presented  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  criminal  law  en- 
forcement— antitrust  violations  are 
crimes — supported  by  the  attorneys 
general  of  46  of  50  States,  we  would  no 
doubt  be  falling  all  over  ourselves  to 
enact  that  measure.  We  would  do  so 
with  good  reason:  Our  State  attorneys 
general  know  from  experience  what  ar- 
tificial barriers  stand  in  the  way  of  ef- 
fective law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  body  to  stand  up  for  tough  law  en- 
forcement in  this  area  of  vertical  price 
fixing. 

We  can  do  so  by  promptly  passing  S. 
429.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
429. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  en- 
sure that  customers  get  clothes,  toys, 
and  other  goods  at  fair  prices  and  that 
stores  will  be  free  to  set  prices  and  dis- 
counts. The  ability  to  set  prices  in  re- 
sponse to  consumer  needs  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  free  market  and  America's 
antitrust  laws.  I  am  also  a  supporter  of 
the  compromise  which  was  reached  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  concerns 
that  were  raised  about  this  legislation. 

Some  retailers  have  been  able  to  stop 
manufacturers  from  selling  their  prod- 
ucts to  discount  stores  by  threatening 
not  to  sell  the  manufacturer's  products 
in  their  full  price  stores.  This  practice 
is  clearly  counter  to  the  intent  of  laws 
protecting  consumers  from  price  fix- 
ing, and  this  legislation  clarifies  the 
standards  under  which  the  courts  can 
prevent  firms  from  unfairly  setting 
prices. 

For  example,  in  the  1984  Monsanto 
case,  the  Court  found  that  although 
there  was  adequate  evidence  in  this 
case  that  a  supplier  had  illegally  ter- 
minated the  plaintiff— a  discounter — at 
the  request  of  a  competing  dealer,  the 
case  raised  questions  about  the  stand- 
ards of  evidence  that  a  plaintiff  must 
submit  to  reach  a  jury  trial. 

In  1975,  Congress  made  changes  in  the 
fair  trade  laws  that  ended  the  practice 
of  setting  minimum  prices  for 
consumer  goods.  The  discount  stores 
that  now  flourish  around  the  country 
and  have  saved  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  were  the  direct  result  of  these 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this 
measure  have  said  that  it  will  damage 


the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  offer 
warranties  and  service  contracts.  In 
fact,  it  only  offers  consumers  a  choice 
between  full  service  and  lower  prices.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  choice  should 
be  made  for  consumers — either  by  the 
Government  or  by  manufacturers  and 
high-priced  retailers. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  last 
year's  legislation,  and  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  429.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  hard  work  on  this  important 
issue  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  support. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act  of  1991— a  bill  to  benefit 
American  consumers  by  encouraging 
the  widest  possible  selection  of  goods 
and  services  at  the  lowest  prices.  This 
legislation  is  expected  to  save  Amer- 
ican consumers  $20  billion  a  year,  and 
it  does  so  without  raising  taxes  or  in- 
creasing the  Federal  deficit. 

Simply  stated,  S.  429  would  restore 
the  80-year-old  principle  that  resale 
price  maintenance  agreements  are  a  re- 
straint of  trade  and  are  automatically 
unlawful.  An  example  of  a  resale  price 
maintenance  agreement  is  a  binding 
understanding  between  a  manufacturer 
and  retailers  requiring  the  retailers 
not  to  sell  the  manufacturer's  goods 
below  a  specified  price.  These  agree- 
ments reduce  competition  and  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  by  forcing  discounters 
out  of  the  marketplace. 

In  the  landmark  case,  Dt.  Miles  Medi- 
cal Co.  V.  John  D.  Parks  &  Sons  Co..  220 
U.S.  373  (1911),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  resale  price  maintenance  agree- 
ments are  per  se  illegal  under  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  descisions,  however,  have  threat- 
ened the  holding  in  Miles.  Two  major 
cases,  Monsanto  Co.  v.  Spray-Rite  Corp., 
465  U.S.  752  (1984),  and  Business  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  V.  Sharp  Electronics  Corp.. 
108  S.  Ct.  1515  (1988).  have  narrowed  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  court  or  jury 
can  find  resale  price  fixing. 

In  the  Monsanto  case,  the  per  se  rule 
was  not  overturned;  however,  the  Court 
held  that  there  must  be  evidence  that 
"tends  to  exclude"  the  possibility  that 
the  supplier  acted  independently.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  direct  or 
circumstantial  evidence  that  tends  to 
prove  that  a  supplier  and  a 
nonterminated  dealer  had  a  conscious 
commitment  to  terminate  a  competing 
dealer  to  curtail  price  competition. 

Before  Monsanto,  a  plaintiff  had  to 
show  only  one  level  of  price  fixing.  For 
example,  manufacturer  Motorola,  and 
retailer  Hecht  Co.,  agree  to  terminate 
a  business  relationship  with  discounter 
Kmart.  Monsanto  held  that  "some- 
thing more"  than  the  one  level  of  price 
fixing  must  be  shown;  however,  Mon- 
santo did  not  say  what  the  "something 
more"  should  be,  and  left  this  issue  un- 


resolved. Consequently,  lower  courts 
have  problems  applying  the  correct 
standards  of  proof  in  vetical  price  fix- 
ing cases. 

The  Sharp  case  followed  Monsanto 
and  decided  what  the  "something 
more"  was.  The  "something  more"  was 
that  the  plaintiff  discounter  had  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  second  level 
after  showing  the  first  level  of  price 
fixing  where  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  agree  to  terminate  a  dis- 
counter to  curtail  competition. 

The  second  level  basically  consists  of 
discussions  between  a  manufacturer 
and  a  retailer  to  effect  a  specific  price 
or  price  level.  If  neither  price  nor  price 
level  is  discussed,  Sharp's  holding 
would  preclude  a  discounter  from  pre- 
vailing in  a  vertical  price-fixing  case. 

For  example,  retailer  Hecht  Co.  says 
to  manufacturer  Motorola  that  dis- 
counter Kmart  is  selling  too  cheaply 
and  hurting  his  business.  Retailer 
Hecht  Co.  tells  manufacturer  Motorola 
to  stop  selling  to  discounter  Kmart. 
Retailer  Hecht  Co.  has  20  stores  and 
discounter  Kmart  has  only  two.  The 
manufacturer  subsequently  terminates 
the  discounter.  Sharp  would  hold  that 
the  discounter's  termination  was  not 
per  se  illegal  because  no  price  or  price 
level  was  discussed. 

The  Sharp  decision  was  even  more 
detrimental  than  Monsanto  because 
the  Supreme  Court  modified  the  per  se 
rule.  In  Sharp,  the  Court  ruled  that  in 
order  to  find  a  per  se  illegal  price-fix- 
ing agreement,  that  must  be  a  second 
agreement  on  a  specific  price  or  price 
level  to  be  charged  by  the  remaining 
retailer  following  termination  of  the 
discounter. 

Sharp  was  the  precedent  for  Toys  'R' 
Us.  Inc.  V.  R.H.  Macy  and  Co.,  Inc.. 
(S.D.N.Y.  1990).  In  this  case,  two  chil- 
dren's swimwear  manufacturers  termi- 
nated their  account  with  Kids  "R'  Us,  a 
subsidiary  of  Toys  'R'  Us,  that  sells 
discount  children's  clothing.  Macy's 
had  pressured  the  manufacturers  to 
terminate  the  account,  so  it  could  con- 
tinue to  sell  the  identical  swimwear  at 
a  much  higher  price.  The  court  ruled 
against  Toys  'R'  Us  because  there  was 
no  showing  of  a  second  agreement  set- 
ting prices  or  price  levels  as  required 
by  Sharp. 

Monsanto  and  Sharp  effectively  stifle 
competition  and  increase  the  price  of 
brand-name  consumer  goods.  Discount- 
ers are  driven  from  the  marketplace 
and  have  little  recourse  against  suppli- 
ers and  remaining  dealers  who  have 
conspired  against  them  for  selling 
cheaply.  The  real  losers  however,  are 
the  low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  who  depend 
on  discount  stores  to  help  them  make 
ends  meet. 

Congress  must  intervene  again  to 
keep  competition  in  the  marketplace.  I 
say  again  because  this  is  not  a  new 
issue  for  Congress.  In  1975,  Congress  re- 
pealed  the   fair  trade  laws  which  al- 
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lowed  States  to  permit  retail  price 
maintenance.  '  Vo  Department  of  Jus- 
tice studies  ii  i  1969  and  1975  respec- 
tively, docume  ited  the  harm  caused  to 
consumers  by  vertical  price  fixing.  In 
the  first  study.  Justice  Department 
data  indicated  that  consumers  would 
save  $1.2  billii  in  a  year  if  fair  trade 
laws  were  elim  nated.  The  second  study 
estimated  that  prices  of  consumer 
goods  in  Stateii  allowing  vertical  price 
fixing  were  18  t  o  25  percent  higher  than 
in  States  prohi  siting  the  practice. 

Congress  must  continue  to  work  to 
protect  consul  ler  welfare  by  ensuring 
vigorous  price  pompetition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace with  passage  of  S.  429.  The  bill 
has  three  combonents.  First,  it  would 
codify  the  w(  11-established  principle 
that  resale  prii  ;e-fixing  agreements  are 
per  se  unlawfu  .  Second,  it  would  clar- 
ify the  evidennary  standard  for  jury 
consideration  of  certain  vertical  price 
fixing  cases.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  require   i  plaintiff  to  show  that: 

A  dealer  ma<le  a  request,  demand  or 
threat  to  a  ma  nufacturer  that  the  sup- 
plier take  steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
price  competiti  on: 

Because  of  such  request,  demand  or 
threat,  the  supplier  terminated  or  re- 
fused to  contii  ue  to  supply  goods  to  a 
competitor  of  t  he  dealer;  and 

The  request,  demand  or  threat  is  the 
major  cause  o  termination  or  refusal 
to  continue  to  mpply. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  clear 
that  an  agreenent  between  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  « taller  to  terminate  an- 
other retailer  in  order  to  eliminate 
price  competit  on  is  illegal,  whether  or 
not  a  specific  price  or  price  level  is 
agreed  upon.  '  "his  would  overrule  the 
Sharp  decision 

S.  429  does  not  affect  a  manufactur- 
er's unilateral  action  to  terminate  a 
dealer  who  is  v  olating  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  For  example,  if  the  terms  of 
a  contract  bet\  reen  a  manufacturer  and 
a  dealer  call  for  a  full  showing  of  an 
item  and  the  d  jaler  fails  to  display  the 
item,  the  manufacturer  has  the  right 
to  terminate  tl  le  relationship. 

Additionally,  S.  429  does  not  affect 
agreements  I  etween  manufacturers 
and  retailers  t  lat  do  not  involve  price, 
such  as  service  and  warranty  agree- 
ments. Thus,  inder  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, manufacturers  may  still  termi- 
nate a  relationship  with  a  retailer  who 
does  not  live  ip  to  a  service  or  war- 
ranty agreemei  it. 

S.  429  has  besn  endorsed  by  so  many 
groups  who  aie  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  contumers — groups  that  be- 
lieve consumer  b  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chooiie  where  they  shop.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  S.  429  has  been 
endorsed  almost  unanimously  by  the 
National  Assoc  iation  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. Forty -eig  It  of  the  fifty  attorneys 
general  have  « ndorsed  the  legislation. 
This  support  s  significant  since  the 
members  of  this  group  are  charged 
with  enforcing  the  laws  of  their  States. 


Attorneys  general  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  concerns  of  consumers  regarding 
the  decline  in  the  activity  of  discount 
retail  stores  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  prices.  The  attorneys  general  believe 
that  the  courts  have  gone  too  far  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  manufacturers 
versus  the  rights  of  consumers.  They 
want  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
restore  8iggressive  price  competition  to 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  have 
allowed  our  colleagues  from  the  Chi- 
cago school  to  hold  up  this  legislation 
for  too  long.  We  know  that  although 
higher  prices  may  ensure  better  serv- 
ice, many  American  citizens  with  mid- 
dle and  low  incomes  cannot  pay  the 
higher  prices  for  the  luxury  of  more 
service.  These  hardworking  individuals 
still  want  to  be  able  to  purchase  goods 
and  services. 

We  also  know  that  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  still  entering  into  re- 
sale price  maintenance  agreements. 
Just  last  month,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  [FTC]  announced  that 
Nintendo  of  America  Inc.,  the  giant  of 
the  video-game  market  and  producers 
of  Super  Mario  Brothers  I  &  II,  Teen- 
age Mutant  Ninja  Turtles,  and 
Ducktales  to  name  a  few,  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  some  dealers 
and  intimidated  others  to  set  minimum 
prices  for  the  company's  consoles.  Now 
you  understand  why  the  Nintendo 
game  pack  cost  $99.95  everywhere  you 
went  whether  you  were  shopping  at 
Toys  R"  Us,  Kiddie  City,  Kay  Bee  Toys, 
or  Juvenile  Sales.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  case  against  Nintendo 
is  only  the  second  retail  price-fixing 
case  brought  by  the  FTC  in  a  decade. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this 
proconsumer  legislation  because  more 
competition  is  always  better  than  less 
competition.  During  this  period  of  fis- 
cal austerity,  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money.  I  also  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation  because  it  should  increase 
consumer  confidence  in  our  economy 
which  is  so  badly  needed  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  the  deepening  recession  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  debating  resale  price  maintenance 
for  5  years  in  this  body.  While  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  antitrust  law  could  be 
improved  to  address  certain  problems 
facing  discounters,  S.  429,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors, fails  to  be  an  appropriate 
remedy. 

Antitrust  law  is  statutory  law,  not 
constitutional  law.  In  enacting  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1890  and  the  Clayton 
Act  in  1914  with  later  amendments. 
Congress  created  a  skeleton  which  has 
been  fleshed  out  by  scores  of  court  de- 
cisions. Since  these  decisions  are  cases 
of  statutory  construction,  it  is  well 
within  our  powers  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  correct  any  errors  in  anti- 
trust policy. 


S.  429  raises  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  rule  should  govern  a  product's 
chain  of  distribution.  In  1911  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  Dr.  Miles  that  it  is 
a  per  se  antitrust  violation  for  a  sup- 
plier of  goods  and  the  recipient  of 
goods  to  agree  on  the  resale  price  at 
which  the  recipient  sells  his  goods.  In 
1977  the  Court  held  in  GTE  Sylvania 
that  the  supplier  has  greater  freedom 
regarding  nonprice  vertical  restraints. 
Nonprice  vertical  restraints  are  to  be 
judged  under  a  rule  of  season,  that  is, 
all  relevant  factors  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether 
the  restraint  is  anticompetitive. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  GTE 
Sylvania  is  to  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  manufacturer  in  seri- 
ous competition  with  other  manufac- 
turers can  be  trusted  to  take  necessary 
and  creative  steps  to  maximize  its  own 
profits.  Normally,  this  means  offering 
the  best  products  and  the  lowest  prices. 

In  contrast  to  the  treatment  ac- 
corded vertical  restraints,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  always  frowned  on  hori- 
zontal restraints:  that  is,  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  of  one  competitor  directed 
at  another  in  the  same  level  of  dis- 
tribution. The  difficult  question  is 
what  should  be  the  law  in  a  mixed  ver- 
tical-horizontal situation  when  com- 
petitor A  tries  to  use  a  common  sup- 
plier to  inflict  harm  on  competitor  B. 

Since  the  law  has — correctly,  I  be- 
lieve— treated  horizontal  restraints 
harshly  and  vertical  restraints  more 
generously,  what  should  be  the  rule? 
Recent  decisions  by  the  Federal  courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
sought  to  protect  the  manufacturer's 
and  supplier's  right  to  regulate  dis- 
tribution of  their  products.  This  result, 
in  legal  terms,  is  consonant  with  the 
statutory  requirement— rather  difficult 
in  this  context — that  there  be  an  agree- 
ment between  competitor  A  and  the 
common  supplier  to  restrain  the  trade 
of  competitor  B. 

In  the  Sharp  Electronics  case,  de- 
cided in  May  1988,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  competitor  A  was  annoyed  with 
the  discounting  practices  of  competitor 
B.  So  A  went  to  the  common  supplier 
of  A  and  B  and  threatened  to  quit  dis- 
tributing the  common  product  unless  B 
was  terminated.  The  supplier,  of 
course,  had  chosen  both  A  and  B  to  dis- 
tribute its  products.  But  now  it  was 
being  economically  coerced  into  droi>- 
ping  one  of  its  two  chosen  dealers. 
When  it  dropped  B,  B  sued,  alleging  as 
agreement  between  A  and  the  supplier 
to  fix  prices  in  violation  of  Dr.  Miles. 

B  found  the  Supreme  Court 
unreceptive.  The  Supreme  Court  did 
not  believe  that  the  facts  presented  fit 
with  the  allegation  of  vertical  price 
fixing.  I  must  say  that  I  agree.  I  can 
well  understand  why  B — the  dis- 
counter—felt aggrieved.  But  I  equally 
understand  why  the  supplier  should  not 
be  held  liable,  except  in  a  situation 
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where  he  has  clearly  agreed  to  fix 
prices  in  violation  of  Dr.  Miles. 

The  problem  is  that  the  current  state 
of  antitrust  law  focuses  attention  on 
which  of  two  victims  should  bear  the 
loss.  While  it  is  right  to  defend  the  sui>- 
plier  against  liability  in  such  situa- 
tions, it  is  wrong  to  leave  the  other 
victim  without  a  remedy. 

Fortunately,  as  I  said  earlier,  anti- 
trust law  is  not  constitutional  law. 
Congress  has  a  free  hand  to  set  the  law 
straight. 

S.  429,  however,  is  not  the  answer  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  tries  to  place 
the  onus  of  liability  on  the  supplier— 
generally,  an  innocent  victim.  Second, 
it  is  expressly  crafted  to  allow  the  jury 
to  infer  an  agreement  to  fix  prices  in 
violation  of  Dr.  Miles  when  the  facts 
are  merely  that  the  supplier  reason- 
ably reacted  to  economic  coercion. 
While  a  discussion  of  the  fine  points  of 
S.  429  could  get  fairly  arcane,  it  ap- 
pears that  S  429  seeks  to  circumvent 
the  statutory  requirement  for  an 
agreement  by  allowing  natural  jury 
prejudices,  inherent  in  any  situation 
where  a  local  discounter  sues  a  large 
out-of-State  manufacturer,  to  over- 
come the  lack  of  agreement. 

In  short,  S.  429  uses  the  wrong  means 
to  achieve  the  wrong  end.  Yet,  it  seems 
well-intentioned.  If,  in  fact,  there  are 
retailers  who  are  trying  to  undercut 
discount  retailers'  ability  to  compete 
and  who  have  the  market  power  to  use 
economic  coercion  against  a  common 
manufacturer  or  supplier.  Congress 
should  act.  But  the  discounter  should 
be  protected  not  by  imposing  liability 
on  the  coerced  party  but  by  imposing 
liability  against  the  wrongdoer  and 
only  the  wrongdoer. 

The  wrongdoer  is,  in  effect,  interfer- 
ing with  an  advantageous  economic  re- 
lationship enjoyed  equally  by  the  dis- 
counter and  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier. The  wrongdoer,  in  seeking  to 
cause  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
counter, is  depriving  the  manufacturer/ 
supplier  of  its  choice  to  use  the  dis- 
counter to  market  its  products.  Once 
this  is  recognized,  it  is  clear  that  S.  429 
would  work  a  grave  injustice. 

In  lieu  of  S.  429,  antitrust  law  should 
be  amended  to  create  a  new  cause  of 
action  to  allow  the  terminated  dis- 
counter to  recover  against  the  compet- 
ing retailer  that  caused  the  termi- 
nation. When  the  termination— or  fail- 
ure to  renew  a  contractual  relation- 
ship— would  not  have  occurred  but  for 
the  threats  or  coercion  of  X,  then  X 
should  be  liable  in  treble  damages  to 
the  terminated  discounter. 

S.  429  has  two  distinct  problems.  It  is 
too  weak  a  remedy  from  the  discount- 
er's viewpoint.  It  is  too  strong  a  rem- 
edy from  the  suppliers'  viewpoint. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  discount- 
ers, the  problem  today  is  trying  to  fit 
the  facts  into  a  theory  that  generally 
doesn't  work.  In  fact,  terminations  are 
generally  unilateral.  Section  1  of  the 


Sherman  Act,  however,  requires  con- 
certed action  to  establish  a  violation. 
S.  429  does  not  eliminate  this  require- 
ment. It  does  not,  by  its  terms,  change 
substantive  law.  But  there  can  be  no 
effective  remedy  unless  such  a  change 
is  made.  My  proposal  would  do  away 
with  the  requirement  to  prove  con- 
certed action  or  an  agreement.  In  my 
opinion,  you  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
effective  relief  for  discounters  until 
you  face  the  reality  that  unilateral  co- 
ercion by  a  competing  retailer  with 
market  power  followed  by  a  unilateral 
decision  by  the  supplier  to  terminate  is 
difficult  to  equate  with  an  agreement 
by  the  two  parties  to  fix  prices. 

What  S.  429  says  is  when  the  law 
doesn't  work,  let's  make  sure  that  the 
jury  gets  to  decide  the  issue,  since  ju- 
ries do  not  stop  for  legal  niceties.  The 
problem  with  providing  juries  with  the 
opportunity  to  bend  the  law  is  that 
while  juries  may  appreciate  the  wrong 
done  to  the  discounter,  they  may  be 
less  understanding  and  less  informed 
about  the  manufacturer  or  supplier 
that  is  the  defendant  in  the  case  before 
them. 

Present  antitrust  law  accords  such 
defendants  the  right  to  select  and  the 
right  to  terminate  their  dealers.  This 
tenet  of  antitrust  law  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, correct.  It  is  not  only  good  anti- 
trust law  but  a  principle  of  economic 
liberty  whose  stamp  is  specially  Amer- 
ican. 

In  its  misguided  attempt  to  help  dis- 
counters, S.  429  throws  its  dragnet  over 
good  and  bad  alike.  If  the  defendant  is 
a  wrongdoer,  S.  429  provides  some  rem- 
edy. If  the  defendant  has  done  no 
wrong,  S.  429  still  provides  a  sanction. 
And  that,  of  course,  is  the  problem.  It 
would  ensnare  the  manufacturer  or 
supplier  that  is  unilaterally — not  in 
concert — exercising  its  right  to  pick 
and  choose  its  retailers. 

In  truth,  manufacturers  and  suppli- 
ers that  choose  discounters  to  market 
their  goods  have  little  reason  to  termi- 
nate discounters  because  they  are  dis- 
counters. It  is  those  in  competition 
with  discounters  who  wish  to  charge 
higher  prices  that  have  an  interest  in 
having  discounters  terminated.  The 
culprit  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  manu- 
facturer or  supplier  that  wants  to  have 
discounters  sell  its  goods  as  it  is  the 
competitor-retailer  that  buys  so  much 
from  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  that 
it  can  threaten  to  terminate  itself  un- 
less the  discounter  is  terminated. 

In  short,  if  we  can  trust  our  eco- 
nomic instincts,  the  troublemaker  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  manufacturer  or 
supplier  or  even  the  mom-and-pop  re- 
tailer. It  is  likely  to  be  the  big  high- 
priced  retailer  who  has  market  power 
and  thus  some  control  over  the  manu- 
facturer and  supplier. 

S.  429  would  allow  suit  to  be  brought 
against  the  competing  retailer,  it  is 
true.  But  the  plaintiff  is  still  required 
to  prove  that  the  retailer  and  supplier 


agreed  to  fix  prices  and  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  agreement,  the  discounter 
was  terminated.  In  contrast,  my  pro- 
posal would  require  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  only  what  probably  happened: 
that  a  high-priced  retailer  with  market 
power  coerced  the  supplier  to  termi- 
nate the  discounter. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  have 
the  merit  of  absolving  the  manufac- 
turer and  supplier  from  liability  where 
the  only  fault  was  being  coerced  by  a 
high-priced  retailer  with  market 
power.  S.  429,  in  contrast,  would  sub- 
ject such  manufacturer  or  supplier  to 
the  hazards  of  jury  sentiment,  allowing 
juries  to  infer  vertical  price  fixing  con- 
spiracies from  evidence  of  coercion  to 
terminate.  As  I  said  before,  S.  429 
would,  in  practice,  interfere  with  the 
recognized  right  of  manufactures  and 
suppliers  to  pick  and  choose  their  re- 
tailers. 

My  proposal,  unlike  S.  429,  would  not 
necessarily  cause  terminations  to  de- 
cline. My  proposal  would  honor  the 
teaching  of  GTE  Sylvania  by  allowing 
the  manufacturer/supplier  to  regulate 
the  marketing  of  its  products.  Where  a 
retailer  fails  to  satisfy  marketing  re- 
quirements of  the  manufacturer/sup- 
plier, termination  could  ensue  without 
fear  of  treble-damage  reprisal.  And 
that's  how  it  should  be.  But  if  the  ter- 
mination is  not  the  idea  of  the  manu- 
facturer/supplier but  of  a  competing  re- 
tailer, it  would  not  offend  GTE  Syl- 
vania to  impose  liability  on  such  re- 
tailer, and  it  would  allow  the  termi- 
nated party  to  recover  against  a 
wrongdoer  rather  than  against  a  vic- 
tim. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that 
it  would  provide  the  appropriate  reso- 
lution to  this  5-year-long  debate.  This 
has  been  a  lengthy  and  vigorous  debate 
because  both  sides  share  the  truth.  Dis- 
counters may  need  statutory  help.  But 
S.  429  is  not  the  answer.  Nor  is  S.  429 
with  the  Brown  amendment,  which 
merely  fine-tunes  the  underlying  bill. 

I  recognize  that  significant  changes 
in  antitrust  law  do  not  occur  without 
the  most  thorough  deliberation,  discus- 
sion, and  debate.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
me  to  offer  my  proposal  and  ask  for  a 
vote  today.  That's  not  how  antitrust 
statutes  are  written.  I  would  hope  that 
both  sides  would  give  this  proposal 
some  thought.  It  may  be  a  basis  on 
which  the  champions  of  discounters 
and  the  defenders  of  Colgate  and  GTE 
Sylvania  can  come  together.  I,  myself, 
am  partial  to  both  sides. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
used  up  all  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  used  all 
of  his  time. 
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Mr.  METZElJfBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


CLO'  THE  MOTION 


PRESECING 


The 
has  been  yielded 

If  there  is  n(  i 
p.m.  having  arrived 
order,  the  clerk 
motion  to  invc  ke 

The  assistant 
as  follows 


Ci  OTURE  Motion 


close 
She  Tnan 


We.  the  undersigned 
ance  with  the 
Standing  Rules 
to  bring  to  a  c 
amend   the 
competition; 
Herb  Kohl 

Carl 

Simon 

Chuck  Robt>, 

Bradley, 

Gorton, 

D'Amato 


Senators,  In  accord- 

piiovlsions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 

jf  the  Senate,  hereby  move 

debate  on  S.  429,  a  bill  to 

Act   regarding   retail 


K.  Inouye,  J.  Lleberman, 

Claiborne     Pell,     Paul 

Cranston,   Bob  Graham, 

Howard  Metzenbaum,  BUI 

Harkln,  J.J.  E^xon,  Slade 

Wtrren   B.   Rudman.   Alfonse 


Levi  a 
Aim 


Titm 


CALL 


PRESID  [NG 


The 
imous  consent 
been  waived 


PRES]  DING 


deba  te 


Adams 
AlukA 

B&uciu 

Benuen 

Blden 

Blncun&n 

Bradley 

Breaaz 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Bordlck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Conrad 
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Daschle 
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Dodd 


Bond 
Boren 
Boms 
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All  time 


OFFICER, 
back. 

objection,  the  hour  of  6 

under  the  previous 

will  now  report  the 

cloture. 

legrlslative  clerk  read 


OF  THE  ROLL 

OFFICER.  By  unan- 
quorum 


the 


call   has 


VOTE 


OFFICER.     The 
it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
on   S.   429,   a  bill   to 
Act  regarding  re- 
shall  be  brought  to  a 


The 
question  is,  is 
ate   that 

amend  the  Sherman 
tail  competition 
close? 

The  yeas  and 
clerk,  will  call 

The  assistant 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD, 
ator  from 
sent  because  ot 

The  yeas  am  1  nays  resulted — yeas  63 
nays  35,  as  foil  >ws 
[Rollca  1 


nays  are  required.  The 
the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  called 


annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
nsas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
illness. 
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Vote  No.  54  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 
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Lugar 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 

Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  63, 
the  nays  are  35.  Three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] is  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Republican  leader? 
And,  if  I  might  through  the  Chair  in- 
quire, in  view  of  the  current  status  of 
this  measure,  whether  the  chairman 
and  the  leader  anticipate  that  we 
might  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  tomorrow,  in  timely  fashion? 
And,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  it  would 
be  my  intention  not  to  have  any  fur- 
ther action  on  the  measure  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  leader  will  yield,  I 
have  spoken  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  can 
speak  for  himself.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  probably  can  finish  this  at 
a  fairly  early  time  tomorrow.  But  I  am 
certain  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina could  state  whatever  he  thinks  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  clear  how  the  Senate  stands, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  Members 
in  a  position  of  having  to  wait  here  an- 
other day  or  two.  I  think  it  can  be  fin- 
ished tomorrow. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  leader  wishes 
to  take  it  up  early,  if  some  of  them 
want  to  get  away,  I  think  it  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues very  much,  and  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Accordingly,  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  this  evening  and  we  will 
return  to  this  measure  tomorrow  in  the 
expectation,  based  upon  these  assur- 
ances, that  we  will  complete  action  on 
the  measure  tomorrow.  And  I  will,  dur- 
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ing  the  morning  tomorrow,  be  meeting 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  to  consult  on  what  measures  the 
Senate  will  consider  following  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter  and  the  schedule  for 
the  next  several  days.  And  I  hope  to 
have  an  announcement  in  that  regard 
sometime  later  during  the  day  tomor- 
row. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  remind  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  at  10:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  newly  appointed  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Harris  Wofpord,  will  be 
sworn  in  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  I 
encourage  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as 
can  do  so  to  be  present  for  that  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will,  ei- 
ther shortly  before  that  or  shortly 
after,  depending  upon  the  convenience 
of  the  managers,  be  back  on  the  bill 
and  as  previously  stated  be  able  to 
complete  action  during  the  day  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  to 
make  certain  he  has  no  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1013 
and  S.  1014  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1016  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


YOUNG  WRITER  BRINGS  HONOR  TO 
MONTANA 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
beauty  and  bounty  of  Montana's  blue 
ribbon  trout  streams  have  attracted 
people  from  around  the  world  to  try 
their  hand  at  catching  the  wily  trout. 
Indeed,  people  have  come  by  wader  and 
by  boat,  by  torn  up  sneakers  and  by  the 
latest  in  fishing  apparel  by  L.L.  Bean, 
to  stalk  the  trout  in  Montana's  rivers, 
high  mountain  streams,  and  lakes. 

Few  people  understand  the  call  of  the 
trout  or  why  so  many  Montanans 
would  endure  scorching  dry  heat,  mos- 
quitoes, and  deer  flies  while  floating  or 
standing  in  a  river  for  hours,  rarely 
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breaking  concentration— all  for  the 
sake  of  catching  a  flsh. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  explain  to  these 
uninitiated  onlookers.  But  the  draw  is 
real. 

I  first  learned  to  appreciate  the  rig- 
ors and  skill  of  fishing  as  a  boy  grow- 
ing up  on  my  folks'  ranch  near  Helena, 
MT.  Though  I  seemed  to  catch  precious 
few  fish  with  my  boyhood  lures,  I  nev- 
ertheless caught  the  allure  of  fishing. 

And  in  the  time  since  then,  I  have 
recognized  a  few  things — not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  the  miles  of  line  cast 
for  trout  over  the  years  in  such  rivers 
as  the  Madison,  Rock  Creek,  and  the 
Big  Hole  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  lengthy  yarns  spun  about  the  fish 
that  got  away. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  really  quite  been 
able  to  figure  out  why  so  many  fish  get 
away. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  during  this  past 
recess,  a  story  by  Seth  Bloom  provided 
me  with  at  least  part  of  the  answer. 
Seth  is  a  third  grade  writer  in  Corval- 
lis,  MT,  who  recently  won  the  1990-91 
National  Young  Writer's  Contest  for 
his  insightful  story  about  how  the  rain- 
bow trout  got  its  rainbow. 

According  to  Seth's  account,  the 
rainbow  trout  did  not  always  have  a 
rainbow.  In  fact,  it  used  to  get  away 
fi-om  the  otter  because  it  was  ugly  and 
gray  and  hard  to  see  beneath  the  water. 
It  was  the  otter  who  devised  a  plan  to 
make  the  fish  more  visible  by  sewing 
part  of  a  rainbow  down  both  sides.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  otter,  however,  the 
newly  outfitted  rainbow  trout  was  still 
too  fast  to  catch. 

But  at  least  I  know  now  why  I  had  a 
difficult  time  catching  the  ugly  gray 
trout  I  could  not  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  you  and 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  Seth's  award- 
winning  story  about  the  rainbow  trout. 
Montana  has  enjoyed  a  rich  literary 
tradition  marked  by  authors  like  A.B. 
Guthrie,  Norman  Maclean,  and  Doro- 
thy Johnson.  And  even  the  tall  tales 
and  anecdotes  of  Charlie  Russell. 

I  hope  that  aspiring  young  writers 
like  Seth  will  carry  on  this  tradition  of 
Montana  stories  and  folklore  with  the 
same  expertise  and  vigor  of  the  authors 
before  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Seth  Bloom's  story  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
articles  about  his  accomplishment, 
which  appeared  in  the  Ravalli  Republic 
on  April  12  and  the  Bitterroot  View  on 
April  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be.  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  THE  Rainbow  Trout  Got  Its  Rainbow 

(By  Seth  Bloom) 
Once  the  rainbow  trout  was  only  an  ugly 
gray  trout.  This  was  back  In  the  days  when 
rainbows  touched  the  earth  at  both  ends  and 
each  end  had  a  pot  of  gold.  Not  one  pot  was 
bigger  than  the  other. 


The  otter  loved  to  eat  fish  and  the  trout 
was  so  camouflaged  he  was  hard  to  catch. 
The  otter  hated  this.  The  trout  didn't  like 
his  appearance  either.  He  wanted  a  bright 
colorful  coat  like  his  cousin  the  salmon.  The 
otter  knew  this  so  he  tried  to  think  of  a  way 
to  get  the  fish  brighter  and  easier  to  catch. 

After  a  while  he  thought  of  a  plan.  He 
called  the  trout  over  to  his  house  for  tea.  As 
they  were  talking  the  otter  told  the  trout 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  way  to  get  him 
a  new  coat.  After  the  otter  had  explained 
part  of  his  plan,  the  trout  agreed.  Just  then 
it  started  raining. 

"We  won't  have  to  wait  very  long  now," 
said  the  trout. 

Soon  it  stopped  raining.  A  brilliant  rain- 
bow appeared  in  the  east. 

"Well,  come  on,"  said  the  otter.  "This  is 
what  we  were  waiting  for." 

They  headed  for  the  nearest  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

When  they  got  there  they  found  a  pot  of 
gold. 

The  otter  said,  "You  can  have  this  pot.  I 
will  take  the  other  one." 

Then  the  fish  took  a  scissors  and  climbed 
a  tree  right  by  the  rainbow.  He  cut  off  as 
much  of  the  rainbow  as  he  could. 

Then  they  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
rainbow.  The  otter  took  the  second  pot  of 
gold  and  gave  the  fish  some  scissors  and  a 
ladder. 

"Now  you  climb  up  and  cut  off  some  more 
of  the  rainbow  while  I  hold  the  ladder,"  he 
said  to  the  trout. 

The  fish  did  as  the  otter  told  him.  Then 
they  went  home. 

All  that  night  the  Hsh  sewed  the  pieces  of 
rainbow  into  a  very  well-fitting  suit. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  show  the  otter. 

The  otter  said,  "Those  are  fine  clothes. 
Why  don't  you  take  the  scraps  and  make 
some  more  for  your  friends.  I  don't  need  one 
myself."  So  the  trout  did. 

This  was  what  the  otter's  plan  had  been. 
He  had  planned  to  make  all  the  gray  fish 
brightly  colored.  When  he  did  they  would  be 
easier  to  see  and  catch. 

But  it  didn't  quite  work  the  way  he  had 
planned  because  the  trout  moved  fast  and 
looked  like  rays  of  sunlight  on  the  water. 
And  the  trout  were  no  easier  to  catch  than 
before. 

[From  the  Ravalli  Republic,  Apr.  12.  1991] 
CoRVALLis  Writer  Wins  National 

RECOGNmON 

Corvallis  third  grader,  Seth  Bloom,  is  the 
only  Montana  winner  among  the  100  finalists 
in  the  1990-91  Young  Writer's  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Ronald  McDonald  Children's 
Charities. 

In  recognition  of  this  award.  Bloom  and 
other  contestant  winners  will  have  their 
original  poems,  stories  and  essays  published 
in  the  1991  Rainbow  Collection.  In  addition, 
each  winner's  entry  also  will  appear  in 
America  On  My  Mind,  a  publication  to  be 
produced  by  Falcon  Press  of  Helena,  and 
each  winner's  school  will  receive  a  S250  cash 
prize  donated  by  McDonald  charities  and 
Falcon  Press. 

"Congratulations  to  Seth  Bloom.  This  is 
quite  an  honor  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
Montana  represented  by  such  a  creative 
piece  of  writing."  said  Montana  Governor 
Stan  Stephens  after  receiving  notification 
from  the  Young  Writer's  Contest  Founda- 
tion. Another  Corvallis  student,  Kasey 
Smith,  was  included  in  last  year's  publica- 
tion. She  was  a  second  grader  at  the  time. 
Bloom  commented  that  the  Corvalis  Class  of 
2,000  is  already  making  an  impact. 


Bloom's  story,  "How  the  Rainbow  Trout 
Got  Its  Rainbow."  Involves  an  otter  who 
wants  to  eat  a  fish.  The  fish  overbears  the 
otter's  plan  and  cuts  down  a  piece  of  rainbow 
to  disguise  Itself. 

A  panel  of  literary  specialist  selected  the 
winning  compositions  from  18.000  poems,  es- 
says and  short  stories  submitted  by  students 
from  all  50  states  and  U.S.  territories;  and 
from  Department  of  Defense  and  American 
community  schools  abroad. 

[From  the  Bitterroot  View.  Apr.  13, 1991] 

Hamilton  Youngster  Wins  Young  WarrER's 
Contest 

Helena.— Fourth-grade  student-author 
Seth  Bloom  of  Hamilton  has  been  selected  as 
a  winner  in  the  1990-1991  Young  Writer's  Con- 
test, Gov.  Stan  Stephens  has  announced. 

Bloom's  story.  "How  the  Rainbow  Trout 
Got  Its  Rainbow,"  is  among  about  a  hundred 
original  writings  by  students  ITom  around 
the  world  that  were  selected. 

In  recognition  of  this  award.  Bloom  and 
the  others  will  have  their  poems,  stories  and 
essays  published  in  the  1991  Rainbow  Collec- 
tion, an  anthology  of  writings  by  contest 
winners,  which  is  financed  by  the  McDonald 
Children's  Charities. 

In  addition,  each  winner's  entry  also  will 
appear  in  American  on  My  Mind,  a  publica- 
tion to  be  produced  by  Falcon  Press  of  Hel- 
ena. E^ch  winner's  school  will  receive  a  S2S0 
cash  prize. 

"Congratulations  to  Seth  Bloom.  This  is 
quite  an  honor  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
Montana  represented  by  such  a  creative 
piece  of  writing,"  Stephens  said. 

The  Young  Writers  contest  attracted  18.000 
entries  from  students  in  all  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico. 
Mexico.  Nigeria  and  from  Americans  attend- 
ing Department  of  Defense  and  American 
Community  schools  around  the  world. 

Bloom  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Marshall  and  Tonia 
Bloom  of  Hamilton. 

Montana's  1969-90  Young  Writer's  Contest 
winner  also  was  from  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 
That  was  Kasey  Smith  of  Corvallis. 


NATIONAL  NURSES  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
Americans  are  celebrating  "National 
Nurses  Week."  National  Nurses  Week 
is  a  time  to  pay  special  recognition  to 
the  Nation's  2  million  registered 
nurses — men  and  women — who  care  for 
Americans  every  day  by  providing  high 
quality,  cost-effective  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with 
the  1991  celebration  of  National  Nurses 
Week,  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, and  the  State  Nurses  Associations 
sponsored  a  nationwide  "search  for  ex- 
cellence" on  behalf  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. In  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
Jane  Trail,  head  nurse  of  the 
hemodialysis  unit  at  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Medical  Center  in  Beckley,  WV, 
was  chosen  as  the  "Search  for  Excel- 
lence" winner  by  the  West  Virginia 
Nurses  Association.  Among  her  many 
accomplishments.  Miss  Trail  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  renal 
clinic  at  the  Beckley  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter. This  outstanding  women  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  skilled  and  com- 
passionate care  given  to  her  patients. 
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Former  Minister  Eduard 

Shevardnadze,  who  I  met  with  about  a 
month  ago,  warned  that  out  of  chaos 
could  come  the  forces  of  dictatorship. 

Given  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's concerns  about  the  credit  wor- 
thiness of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  by  no  means  insurmountable. 

Last  week,  I  sent  the  President  a  let- 
ter outlining  my  proposal  for  a  "food 
for  oil"  arrangement  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  raised  this  proposal 
with  the  Soviet  Ministers  of  Oil  and 
Gas  and  Agriculture  and  received  a 
warm  response. 

In  short,  barter  is  the  key  to  opening 
the  door  to  the  Soviet  market.  It  is  the 
only  realistic  means  to  overcome  the 
Soviet  Unions  lack  of  hard  currency. 
In  the  short  term,  food  credit  could  be 
secured  with  future  soviet  oil  produc- 
tion or  for  that  matter,  any  other  valu- 
able commodity  such  as  gold,  minerals 
or  metals.  Over  the  long  term,  I  believe 
a  food  for  oil  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  gives  more  detail  to  my  pro- 
posal and  is  self-explanatory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
appropriate  grain  credit  resolution  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  support- 
ing a  long-term  food  for  oil  arrange- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1991. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  I  read  yesterday 
with  great  Interest  your  comments  about 
granting  agriculture  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  nation's  credit  worthiness.  I 
ask  that  you  give  serious  consideration  to  an 
Idea  which  may  provide  the  answer  to  your 
present  dilemma.  Simply  put.  the  idea  is 
food  for  oil. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Soviet  Union  rep- 
resents a  significant  export  market  for 
America's  food  producers.  The  potential  loss 
of  this  Imporcant  market  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  American  grain  prices. 

Having  recently  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
understand  your  concerns  about  that  na- 
tion's economic  situation.  The  Soviet  transi- 
tion to  a  market  economy  has  been  an  un- 
steady journey  of  half  steps  toward  reform. 
In  spite  of  several  recent  poor  economic  deci- 
sions, the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  nation 
rich  in  natural  resources. 

You  know  that  I  have  been  a  long  time  ad- 
vocate of  barter  and  countertrade  as  a  means 
to  expand  U.S.  exports.  Barter  and 
countertrade  (the  exchange  of  goods  for 
goods)  and  other  nontradltlonal  means  of  fi- 
nance can  facilitate  trade  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  hard  currency.  The  United  States 
Congress  went  on  record  in  support  of  using 
barter  and  countertrade  to  expand  exports 
when  it  approved  legislation  I  offered  as  part 
of  the  1988  trade  bill  to  create  the  Office  of 
Barter  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce. 


On  September  12,  and  November  30,  1990.  I 
wrote  to  you  about  investigating  a  "food  for 
oil"  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  explained 
this  concept  to  Mr.  Leonid  Filmanov.  the  So- 
viet Minister  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  Mr. 
Vyacheslav  Chernolvanov.  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture.  They  were  most  recep- 
tive to  the  Idea. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  the  world's  largest 
reserves  of  oil.  The  United  States  has  a  great 
supply  of  food  and  agriculture  products  and 
a  need  to  diversify  Its  supply  of  oil.  In  the 
new  world  order,  these  strengths  and  needs 
should  be  paired  to  advance  the  Interests  of 
both  nations. 

In  the  immediate  term,  new  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  secured  with  future  oil 
production.  Over  the  long  term,  I  urge  your 
administration  to  explore  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  energy  production  technology 
and  U.S.  food  for  oil. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  consideration 
transcriptions  of  the  notes  from  my  meet- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister  of  Oil 
and  Gas  and  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Given  your  background  In  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
see  that  there  are  great  energy  resources  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  are  untapped  and  in 
many  cases  simply  wastsd.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  bit  of  creative  thinking  and  yankee 
Ingenuity  can  unlock  the  value  of  these  and 
other  resources  to  secure  additional  Amer- 
ican food  sales  as  well  as  a  more  productive 
relationship  between  our  two  nations. 

Hunger  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  real  possi- 
bility. Several  reports  indicate  that  there 
will  be  poor  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  this 
year.  Given  the  tension  I  observed  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  food  shortages  could  unleash  a 
series  of  reactions  and  emotions  within  the 
Soviet  Union  which  could  further  undermine 
the  road  to  reform.  As  I  have  long  said,  a 
hungry  bear  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  market  pro- 
vides a  rich  opportunity  for  the  American 
farmer.  The  development  of  this  market  now 
will  provide  dividends  in  the  future.  Given 
the  drastic  cuts  in  farm  programs  over  the 
last  several  years,  our  nation  can  not  afford 
to  let  an  Important  export  opportunity  like 
this  slip  from  our  grasp. 

I  ask  that  you  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  suggestion.  Simply  put.  a  food  for  oil 
arrangement  makes  sense.  I  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  you  on  this  very  Im- 
portant matter. 

Best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Jim  Exon, 
U.S.  Senator. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  I  was  privileged  to  represent 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  part  of  an  official  delegation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  head- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  Senator  BOREN. 
This  is  the  second  of  my  reports  on 
that  interesting  and  enlightening  trip. 
My  earlier  report  focused  on  Eastern 
Europe.  Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  political  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  delegation  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
March  27,  the  eve  of  a  major  showdown 
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between  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
and  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin. 
Upon  arriving  in  Moscow,  the  delega- 
tion sensed  a  chilling  tension  in  the 
air. 

The  current  political  landscape  of  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  sketched  in 
black  and  white  terms.  The  situation  is 
complex  with  several  forces  pulling  at 
the  political  leadership  of  the  nation. 
While  the  delegation  was  in  Latvia,  one 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  seeking  free- 
dom from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  met 
Senator  Mavriks  Vulfsons,  of  the  Lat- 
vian Parliament.  He  provided  the  dele- 
gation with  a  succinct  summation  of 
the  nation's  turmoil.  When  asked 
about  Soviet  politics,  he  prefaced  his 
answers  with  the  comment  that  "you 
must  understand,  this  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Things  are  very  complicated." 

While  the  Gorbachev- Yeltsin  con- 
troversy occupied  center  stage,  it  was 
obvious  that  there  are  several  forces  si- 
multaneously at  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union  including  democratic  forces,  a 
restless  labor  movement,  nationalist 
and  secessionist  movements,  and  the 
military  industrial  complex,  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy all  trying  to  define  the  new 
Soviet  Union. 

During  our  visit,  political  observers, 
including  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  paint- 
ed a  portrait  of  President  Gorbachev  as 
that  of  a  man  alone.  The  Soviet  Presi- 
dent had  alienated  his  early  allies,  the 
reformers  and  intellectuals  and  was  in 
what  appeared  to  be  an  uncomfortable 
alliance  with  the  political  hardliners, 
including  the  military  and  the  KGB. 
The  open  question  during  our  visit  was 
whether  Gorbachev  was  using  this  alli- 
ance as  a  means  of  survival  or  whether 
Gorbachev  himself  was  being  manipu- 
lated by  the  Soviet  right  wing. 

Since  1919,  the  Communist  Party  and 
its  ideology  has  been  the  glue  that  has 
held  the  vast  Soviet  Nation  of  diverse 
republics  together.  That  glue  is  rapidly 
disintegrating.  Communism  has  been 
discredited.  The  Soviet  people  have 
lost  faith  in  the  party.  It  presently  ap- 
pears that  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  a  co- 
herent belief  system.  Unlike  the  new 
democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  where 
economic  reforms  have  been  real  and 
dramatic,  the  movement  from  a  com- 
mand economy  toward  a  market  econ- 
omy in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  thus 
far  insufficient  to  engender  the  con- 
fldence,  hope  or  support  of  the  people. 
During  the  early  phases  of  perestroika, 
the  Soviet  people  were  grateful  to 
Gorbachev  for  glasnost.  Today,  the 
painful  economic  reforms  have  failed 
to  convert  the  economy  to  efficiency 
and  have  turned  the  man  on  the  street 
against  Gorbachev.  With  the  freedoms 
of  glasnost  citizens  are  able  to  voice 
their  frustrations  and  they  are. 

With  the  exception  of  Boris  Yeltsin, 
at  this  point,  there  appears  to  be  no 
clear  challenger  or  alternative  to 
Gorbachev.  The  Communist  Party  pres- 


ently has  the  advantage  of  organiza- 
tion and  history.  The  delegation  met 
with  eloquent  representatives  of  the  re- 
form movement  including  former  Min- 
ister Schevardnadze,  Leningrad  Mayor 
Sobchak  and  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  Republics.  While  both 
Schevardnadze  and  Sobchak  have  a 
commanding  presence  and  a  high  level 
of  respect,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
democratic  alternative  has  not  yet 
been  organized.  There  is  presently  no 
coherent  democratic  platform,  agenda, 
or  leadership.  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Republic,  the  So- 
viet Union's  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant republic  is  popular  with  the  man 
on  the  street,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  some  of  the  reform 
leaders,  intellectuals  and  United  States 
analysts. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  however,  to  underestimate 
Yeltsin's  political  skills.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival to  Moscow,  Russian  hardliners 
were  preparing  for  a  no-confldence  vote 
to  oust  Yeltsin  from  the  Russian  Re- 
public Presidency.  Not  only  did  Yeltsin 
prevent  any  such  vote,  he  emerged 
from  the  Parliamentary  session  with 
enhanced  powers  to  rule  by  decree 
until  a  new  President  is  directly  elect- 
ed by  the  Russian  people  in  June.  It  is 
widely  expected  that  Boris  Yeltsin  will 
overwhelmingly  win  the  popular  vote. 
With  a  popular  mandate  from  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  Yeltsin  could  gain  a  po- 
litical authority  superior  to  that  of 
Gorbachev  who  serves  with  a  vote  of 
the  Soviet  Parliament.  Most  recently, 
Yeltsin  was  able  to  gain  Republic  con- 
trol of  the  coal  mines  in  Russia  and 
there  is  speculation  that  similar  trans- 
fers of  authority  from  the  center  to  the 
republics  are  forthcoming  in  other 
areas.  While  scholars  are  still  examin- 
ing the  new  all  union  treaty,  early  in- 
dications are  that  Yeltsin  scored  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  and  is  in  part  a 
testament  to  the  political  skills  of 
both  Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev. 

While  the  new  all  union  treaty  may 
mark  a  cooling  off  period  in  the  Gorba- 
chev-Yeltsin drama,  the  tug  of  war  be- 
tween Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  is  poten- 
tially dangerous.  The  delegation  heard 
speculation  that  hardliners  hope  that 
each  will  politically  destroy  the  other, 
leaving  the  military  and  party  hier- 
archy to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  rule 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  much  more  re- 
pressive hand. 

The  vivid  manifestation  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Gorbachev- Yeltsin  rivalry 
played  out  before  the  delegation's  eyes 
on  March  28  when  Yeltsin  forces  orga- 
nized a  massive  demonstration  in 
central  Moscow  in  defiance  of  a  3-week 
ban  on  demonstrations  imposed  by 
Gorbachev's  central  government.  Part 
of  the  demonstration  took  place  in 
front  of  the  delegation's  hotel. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  Soviet 
authorities  sealed  off  access  to  Red 
Square  in  anticipation  of  the  Yeltsin 


demonstration.  Throughout  the  day, 
Soviet  trooi»  were  deployed  into 
central  Moscow  in  what  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  described  in  a  meeting 
with  the  delegation  as  the  largest  de- 
ployment of  troops  into  Moscow  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Throughout  the 
day,  the  delegation  observed  truck- 
loads  of  troops  stationed  throughout 
the  city.  The  tension  in  the  city  was 
palpable. 

Upon  the  completion  of  an  afternoon 
meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Christopher  McLean  of  my 
staff  and  our  interpreter  were  unable 
to  return  to  our  hotel  by  car.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  our  way  through 
several  concentric  rings  of  Soviet 
troops  to  return  to  the  hotel.  The  mili- 
tary forces  secured  the  central  city  and 
were  allowing  people  to  leave  but  very 
few  to  enter.  Thanks  to  oiu"  interpreter 
we  were  able  to  negotiate  our  way  back 
to  the  area  of  the  hotel. 

When  the  demonstration  commenced, 
police  armed  with  plexiglass  shields 
and  night  clubs  stood  as  a  three-sided 
barrier  to  the  demonstrators.  Military 
I)ersonnel  and  trucks  were  positioned 
behind  the  police.  The  police  methodi- 
cally closed  their  ranks  and  pushed  the 
demonstrators  out  of  the  main  square. 
Members  of  the  delegation  observed 
about  six  to  eight  individuals  pulled 
out  of  the  demonstration  and  roughed 
up  by  plain  clothed  authorities  as  the 
demonstrators  were  brought  to  yellow 
Moscow-style  paddy  wagons. 

Surprisingly,  both  police  and  dem- 
onstrators exhibited  a  degree  of  re- 
straint and  discipline.  As  officers 
banged  their  clubs  against  their  shields 
a  growing  thunder  filled  the  snowy 
night  air.  With  the  sound,  the  police 
closed  their  ranks  to  push  the  dem- 
onstrators out  of  the  square,  onto  the 
terrace  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  and  out  of 
the  area. 

The  massive  show  of  military  force 
to  the  Yeltsin  demonstration  rep- 
resented perhaps  a  warning  as  well  as  a 
response  to  the  banned  demonstration. 
The  deployment  provided  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fears  of  dictatorship  out- 
lined for  the  delegation  by  former  For- 
eign Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze. 
Given  the  building  tension  prior  to  the 
demonstration,  a  miscalculation  on  ei- 
ther side  could  have  been  disastrous. 
Emotions  were  high  and  danger  was  in 
the  air.  Fortunately,  tragedy  was 
averted.  As  soon  as  the  demonstration 
ended,  the  troops  evaporated  out  of 
central  Moscow.  I  observed  caravans  of 
troops  rapidly  exiting  the  city.  By  mid- 
night, there  was  little  evidence  of  the 
confrontation.  The  next  day,  business 
seemingly  returned  to  normal.  Red 
Square  was  open  to  visitors.  Most 
troops  had  left  the  city  and  several  of 
the  officials  we  met  with  that  day  had 
observed  a  noticeable  but  perhaps  tem- 
porary release  of  pressure. 

The  very  fact  that  the  demonstration 
took  place  in  defiance  of  the  Gorbachev 
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American  policy  with  regard  to  the  So- 
viet Union  should  not  be  based  solely 
on  the  political  survival  of  one  person- 
ality. Treaties,  trade  agreements,  and 
exchange  programs  are  between  na- 
tions, not  individual  presidents.  Our 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  should 
attempt  to  look  beyond  the  horizon 
and  beyond  President  Gorbachev.  Our 
policies  should  also  be  cognizant  of  the 
political  authority  of  Soviet  Republics. 
In  the  future,  it  is  clear  that  individual 
republics  will  come  to  wield  more  au- 
thority than  the  past. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  fre- 
quently raised  my  concern  in  meetings 
with  Soviet  political  and  government 
officials,  including  Aleksey  Obuknov, 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  that  with 
the  present  glitch  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Conventional  Forces  Europe 
[CFE]  Treaty,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate will  have  difficulty  placing  its  con- 
fidence in  a  START  Treaty  if  it  cannot 
have  confidence  in  the  CFE  Treaty.  I 
found  United  States  Ambassador 
Matlock  surprisingly  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  resolving  CFE  and 
START  differences,  and  found  the  Sovi- 
ets somewhat  more  fixed  in  their  posi- 
tions than  portrayed  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador.  In  this  regard,  I 
believe  that  the  delegation  delivered 
an  important  and  clear  message  to  So- 
viet policymakers  about  the  Senate's 
unease  regarding  the  current  complica- 
tions on  the  CFE  Treaty.  Since  our  re- 
turn, I  have  noticed  some  encouraging 
steps  by  the  Soviets  to  resolve  some  of 
these  concerns  but  believe  that  there  is 
still  a  long  journey  toward  a  resolution 
to  current  difficulties  over  CFE  and 
START. 

America  must  continue  to  exercise 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  be  certain  that  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment actions  match  the  words  of 
Soviet  political  leaders.  President 
Reagan  appropriately  adopted  as  a 
motto  for  United  States-Soviet  mili- 
tary relations,  "Trust  but  Verify." 
Overall,  I  was  somewhat  encouraged 
that  from  reformers  and  hardliners 
alike,  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
terest in  returning  to  the  bad  old  days 
of  the  cold  war. 

America  should  make  it  clear  that 
our  Nation  welcomes  and  supports  the 
movement  toward  a  free  society  and 
free  market  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  world  that 
the  United  States/U.S.S.R.  relationship 
continues  to  improve.  Our  delegation 
was  encouraged  at  several  stops,  even 
from  critics  of  President  Gorbachev 
that  regardless  of  who  leads  the  Soviet 
Union  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  continue  to 
maintain  good  relations. 

In  this  regard,  positive  political  re- 
forms within  the  Soviet  Union  cer- 
tainly make  the  path  toward  even  clos- 
er     U.S./U.S.S.R.       relations      much 
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smoother.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
there  was  surprisingly  frank  and  seem- 
ingly accurate  reporting  of  the  dem- 
onstration witnessed  by  the  delegation 
on  the  English  service  of  Radio  Mos- 
cow, an  obvious  new  found  religious 
freedom,  and  a  previously  unknown 
level  of  political  debate  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  addition,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  actions,  or  more  accu- 
rately, the  inactions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  liberation  of  Eastern 
Europe  represented  a  turning  point  in 
world  history.  But  just  as  Soviet  re- 
straint in  Eastern  Europe  made  better 
relations  with  the  West  possible,  the 
Soviets  must  be  made  to  understand  if 
they  return  to  oppression  in  dealing 
with  the  Baltics  those  warming  rela- 
tions could  just  as  rapidly  cool. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  undergoing  a 
profound  identity  crisis.  The  nation  is 
attempting  to  transform  its  society, 
political  system  and  economy  simulta- 
neously. In  many  regards,  the  very  act 
of  transformation  represents  an  ideo- 
logical victory  for  the  values  which 
America  and  the  free  world  hold  dear. 
After  visiting  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ex- 
pect that  the  road  to  a  reformed  Soviet 
Union  will  be  filled  with  bumps,  twists 
and  turns.  I  must  report  that  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  Chairman  Polozkov,  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  one  of 
the  recognized  hardliners,  tell  our  dele- 
gation that  the  party  accepts  a  market 
economy  as  the  final  stage  of  reform. 
His  caveat  was  that  the  reform  must  be 
gradual. 

Since  our  return,  there  appears  to  be 
a  new  accommodation  between  Gorba- 
chev and  Yeltsin.  In  addition,  the  re- 
publics and  the  central  government 
seem  to  be  making  progress  in  defining 
their  relationship  to  each  other  under 
a  new  union  treaty.  Until  this  critical 
relationship  and  ownership  rights 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
fined, full  scale  Western  participation 
in  the  Soviet  economy  is  unlikely.  The 
present  battle  of  laws  between  the 
central  government  and  the  republics 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
business  to  risk  investment  or  even 
know  with  whom  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deal. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fascinating  time.  There  is  great  hope 
that  this  time  of  transition  can  facili- 
tate a  more  productive  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  also  a  risk  that  the 
pains  of  transition  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  resurrect  a  nostalgria  for 
the  old  Communist  order.  America  has 
provided  a  shining  example  for  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  world  that  the  path 
to  a  better  life  is  the  path  marked  de- 
mocracy and  freedom. 

Having  discussed  some  of  my  obser- 
vations about  the  political  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  will  describe  in  my 
next  address  areas  where  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  and  should  cooperate. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  KGB  CAPT.  VIKTOR 
OREKHOV 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Long  Island  Jewish  World  recently 
published  a  most  remarkable  article  by 
Natan  Shcharansky,  the  courageous 
Soviet  Jewish  dissident  who  now  lives 
in  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Shcharansky  relates 
the  crucial  role  of  KGB  Capt.  Viktor 
Orekhov  who  risked  his  life  to  help 
warn  the  activists  of  plans  to  infiltrate 
their  network  and  vitiate  their  cam- 
paign for  religious  freedom.  This  pre- 
viously unidentified  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice officer  was  subsequently  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  for  8  years. 

When  a  stunned  Soviet  Jewish  leader 
asked  Captain  Orekhov  why  he  helped 
them  he  replied  "I  am  afraid  my  chil- 
dren will  be  ashamed  of  me."  Cer- 
tainly, Victor  Orekhov's  children,  and 
all  of  us  who  value  human  freedom  and 
integrity,  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  brave  man  and  his  exceptional 
actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Natan 
Shcharansky's  article  about  Victor 
Orekhov  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jewish  World,  Apr.  19-25,  1991] 

EVEN  IN  THE  KGB.  There  Was  at  Least  One 

Dissident 

(By  Natan  Shcharansky) 

Jerusalem.— If  you  have  followed  the  So- 
viet press  during  the  glasnost  years  and 
watched  the  Communist  empire  fall  apart,  It 
Is  difficult  to  be  surprised  by  anything. 
Looking  through  the  Russian  papers  the 
other  day,  I  wasn't  expecting  any  surprises — 
but  when  I  came  across  a  picture  of  Victor 
Orekhov.  accompanied  by  an  interview,  my 
heart  jumped.  It  was  hours  before  I  could  re- 
turn to  my  routine.  The  man  and  his  name 
have  haunted  me  for  15  years. 

I  never  saw  KGB  Capt.  Viktor  Orekhov, 
and  until  that  day  1  could  not  even  say  for 
sure  that  he  existed  at  all.  Nonetheless,  I 
thought  about  him  more  often  than  I  did 
about  many  others  whom  I  knew  much  bet- 
ter. Somewhere  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
had  always  hoped  that  Orekhov  was  a  flesh- 
and-blood  person,  not  merely  a  creation  of 
the  KGB's  evil  genius. 

At  the  end  of  1976,  just  as  a  new  wave  of 
KGB  oppression  began,  Moscow  refusenik 
Mark  Morozov  came  to  us  with  sensational 
news;  a  senior  KGB  officer,  whose  name  he 
naturally  could  not  reveal,  had  decided  to  in- 
form us  of  future  actions  against  dissidents. 
Our  reaction  was  almost  unanimous — we  be- 
lieved it  was  a  KGB  provocation.  But  Infor- 
mation about  future  arrests  and  searches 
soon  began  to  reach  us,  and  the  Information 
proved  correct. 

Morozov  arrived  one  night.  In  December 
1976,  at  the  house  of  Zionist  leader  Vladimir 
Slepak  with  a  warning:  during  the  next  few 
hours,  Slepek's  house  would  be  searched.  The 
search  took  place,  and  continued  for  almost 
24  hours.  We  Jewish  activists  were  not  In- 
clined to  hide  our  activities,  so  the  KGB 
took  hundreds  of  different  documents,  main- 
ly copies  of  our  public  statements,  from 
Slepak's  house. 

But  they  did  not  find  our  notes  on  material 
help  to  Jews  in  various  cities,  so  the  warning 


saved  tens.  If  not  hundreds,  of  people  from 
long,  hard  and  potentially  dangerous  interro- 
gations. Morozov's  source  continued  to  warn 
us  of  anticipated  searches,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Moscow-Helsinki  group,  Yuri  Orlov  and 
Alexander  Ginsburg,  knew  of  their  arrests  in 
advance.  Later,  the  same  anonymous  source 
revealed  Orlov's  sentence  long  before  the 
trial  began. 

My  turn  came  in  March  1977.  One  night  I 
received  an  urgent  call  from  Morozov.  My 
tails— the  KGB  men  who  followed  me  regu- 
larly, literally  hanging  on  my  shoulders  in 
the  last  days  before  my  arrest — came  up  to 
Morozov's  apartment  with  me  and  remained 
by  his  door.  Inside,  Mark  Informed  me  that 
my  arrest  was  imminent,  and  that  a  Jewish 
activist  close  to  me  was  a  KGB  informer.  He 
also  said  the  KGB  succeeded  in  taping  a 
number  of  my  conversations  with  foreign 
journalists  by  bugging  my  parka. 

I  left  Morozov's  house  and  grabbed  a  taxi. 
One  of  my  tails  came  up  to  the  driver  and 
warned  him:  "We  are  from  the  criminal  po- 
lice, and  we  are  following  your  car.  Drive 
slowly  and  do  not  try  to  escape."  This  was 
clearly  a  new  stage  in  KGB  efforts  to  in- 
crease psychological  pressure  on  me,  and  I 
decided  Morozov's  Information  was  just  part 
of  the  plan  to  frighten  and  demoralize  me. 

Several  days  later,  however,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  government-run  Isvestia.  signed 
by  Sanya  Lipavsky,  a  close  comrade-in-arms 
of  us  refuseniks.  Lipavsky,  it  turned  out,  was 
a  longtime  KGB  informer:  the  article  carried 
the  gravest  accusations  against  us.  The  arti- 
cle made  it  clear  that  we  could  not  escape 
the  worst.  It  also  confirmed  that,  inside  the 
great  monolith  that  was  the  KGB,  there  was 
one  person  who  dared  try  to  help  us. 

Some  years  later,  in  prison.  I  met  Mark 
Morozov.  He  told  me  the  name  of  our  KGB 
insider— Capt.  Viktor  Orekhov.  In  the  year 
after  my  arrest,  Orekhov  continued  to  keep 
the  dissidents  informed,  until  he  himself  was 
taken  into  custody.  Morozov  was  also  ar- 
rested, and  agreed  to  give  testimony  In  re- 
turn for  an  easy  sentence  in  exile. 

But  Morozov  violated  the  agreement  by 
going  public  with  his  case.  The  KGB  did  not 
forgive  him,  and  Mark  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  in  prison.  He  was  In  poor  health, 
and  died  in  1986  in  the  political  prison  at 
Chistopol.  At  the  same  time,  we  now  know, 
Viktor  Orekhov  was  finishing  his  own  eight- 
year  sentence  in  a  special  prison  for  former 
KGB  and  police  officers.  In  the  interview  I 
saw,  Orekhov,  now  in  Moscow,  told  his  inter- 
viewer his  reasons  for  betraying  the  KGB 
and  described  in  detail  his  methods  of  oper- 
ation. 

The  KGB  captains  who  interrogated  us  and 
sent  us  to  prison  have  long  ago  become  ma- 
jors and  colonels;  the  colonels  have  become 
generals.  During  the  glasnost  years,  they 
have  been  actively  Involved  in  crafting  a  new 
party  line,  creating  a  new  image  for  the 
KGB:  "An  institute  of  moderate  and  enlight- 
ened people  who  were  always  trying  to  neu- 
tralize the  extremes  of  party  bureaucrats." 
But  the  only  KGB  officer  who  dared  to  help 
us  became  what  he  inevitably  had  to  become: 
a  dissident  himself. 

Once,  in  response  to  Morozov's  questions 
about  why  he  helped  us,  Viktor  Orekhov 
said,  "I  am  afraid  my  children  will  be 
ashamed  of  me."  Our  world  would  greatly 
improve  if  all  of  us  worried  how  our  children 
would  feel  about  us. 


marks  the  2,244th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to   inform   my   colleagues   that   today 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  signed 

At  12:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions: 

S.  258.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  In  the 
Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geothermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1990; 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  12,  1991,  as  'Infant  Mortality  Awareness 
Day  ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  In  the  line  of 
duty. 

The  enrolled  bill  S.  258  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  194  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Shelby]. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution,  H.J. 
Res.  214,  was  subsequently  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 

At  4:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  904.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic 
landmark  theme  study  on  Afrlcsm  American 
History;  and 

H.R.  1143.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
nationally  significant  places  in  American 
labor  history. 
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nlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
States  Architectural  and 
Bai  Tiers  Compliance  Board, 
pursv  a.nt  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
.990;  to  the  Committee  on 
P  ibllc  Works. 


EC-1079.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  cop- 
ies of  prospectuses;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1080.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "State  Revolving  Fund  Interim 
Report  to  Congress";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  I^ibllc  Works. 

EC-1081.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1990  annual  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1082.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  audit  report  entitled  "Accounting  for 
Reimbursable  Elxpendltures  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money, 
Water  Resources  Division,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey":  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1083.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final 
audit  report  entitled  "Accounting  for  reim- 
bursable Elxpenditures  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1967,  1988.  and  1989,  Bureau  of 
Mines":  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1084.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclesu-  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  abnormal  occurances  at  licensed  nu- 
clear facilities  for  the  fourth  calender  quar- 
ter of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1085.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reporting  changes  in  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1086.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  sixty-fifty  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1087.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  quality  review  and 
aissurance  for  the  Medicare  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1088.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain  cer- 
tifications required  under  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1089.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  secondment  with  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
member  nations  for  calendar  year  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1090.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  certain  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1091.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  Women  in  Develop- 


ment for  Fiscal  Year  1969  through  Fiscal 
Year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1092.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Information  Security  Oversight 
Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Office  for  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1093.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1094.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports 
Issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
March  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1095.  A  communication  from  the  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1096.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  United  States  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1097.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Spo- 
kane (Human  Resources  and  Planning), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1989  for  the  Twelfth 
District  Farm  Credit  Retirement  Plan  and 
Thrift  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

EC-1098.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit— Congressional  Award 
Foundation  Financial  Statements  for  1989"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1099.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  revised  page 
of  a  notice  Issued  on  March  28,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1100.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  adjusted  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  pay  schedules;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1101.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  pension 
reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  and  Reading  is  Fundamental  for 
calendar  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1102.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1103.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  private  counsel  debt  collection  pilot 
project  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1104.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy, 
Management  and  Budget),  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law,  the  progress  report  on  the  Trib- 
al Self-Governance  Demonstration  Project 
for  the  period  October  1990  to  March  1991;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-30.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"House  concurrent  Resolution  No.  3029 

"Whereas,  oil  embargoes  Instituted  by  the 
organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries cartel  during  the  mid  1970s  held  the  en- 
tire industrialized  world  hostage  to  out- 
rageous and  predatory  oil  pricing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait 
by  Iraq  has  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
world  oil  supplies,  and  the  political  Instabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East  has  caused  extreme 
volatility  In  world  oil  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Food,  Agriculture.  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  falls  far 
short  of  providing  cost  of  production  to  the 
nation's  agricultural  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  market  price  for  most  major 
farm  commodities  Is  substantially  below  the 
cost  of  producing  those  commodities; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  North  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein; 

"That  the  Fifty-second  Legislative  Assem- 
bly urges  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  expendltiously 
a  sound  and  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  utilizing  renewable  agrlcutural  com- 
modities, such  as  ethanol,  in  the  production 
of  energy  and  lubrication  products;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Fifty-sec- 
ond legislative  Assembly  urges  that  the 
President  request  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropriate  funds  within 
the  budgets  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish this  sound  and  comprehensive  energy 
program;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  President  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  each  member  of  the  North  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-31.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Con- 
cord. New  Hampshire  relative  to  cutting 
funds  for  the  Special  Prosecutor  in  the  Iran 
Contra  Affair;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

POM-32.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
"ASSEMBLY  Resolution  Calling  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure To  Drop  from  Its  Recommendations 
THE  proposed  Scaling  Down  of  Miutary 
Operations  at  Fort  Dk 
"Whereas.  On  Friday.  April  12.  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that  as  part 
of  a  national  plan  to  consolidate  military  fa- 
cilities. Fort  Dix,  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
would  lose  all  regular  Army  functions  and 
maintain  only  facilities  and  staff  necessary 
to    support    Reserve    and    National    Guard 
training  requirements;  and 


"Whereas.  This  scaling  down  of  military 
operations  at  Fort  Dix  comes  on  the  heels  of 
a  controversial  1988  base  closing  order,  under 
which  the  facility  is  to  lose  its  entire  basic 
training  mission  and  other  Army  Operations 
and  the  overall  workforce  Is  to  be  cut  by 
2.760  personnel  by  1994;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  latest  proposal,  the 
base  would  lose  an  additional  500  civilian 
jobs  and  309  military  positions  by  the  1997 
fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposal  also  provides  that 
excess  facilities  and  land  at  Fort  Dix  will  be 
sold  and  projects  that  Implementation  of  the 
plan  will  save  the  Department  of  Defense 
S116  million;  and 

"Whereas.  The  proposal  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  nation's  defense  because  the 
ideal  location  of  Fort  Dix  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  permits  ease  of  access  and 
departure  for  military  personnel  and  the 
post  has  superior  facilities.  Is  contiguous 
with  McGuire  Air  Force  base  and  had  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  preparing  men  and  material 
for  victory  in  Operation  'Desert  Storm';  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proposal 
does  not  take  into  account  the  serious  nega- 
tive economic  impact  that  the  downscaling 
will  have  on  the  south  Jersey  economy,  espe- 
cially. Ocean  and  Burlington  counties;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  gained  by  selling  off 
land  at  the  facility  Is  seriously  overesti- 
mated, since  the  land  is  in  an  area  of  re- 
stricted development  that  is  strictly  regu- 
lated by  the  Pinelands  Commission;  and 

"Whereas.  Given  these  reasons,  this  House 
believes  that  the  proposal  to  downscale  Fort 
Dix  should  be  dropped  by  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  before  it 
makes  Its  recommendations  on  July  1st  of 
this  year  and  sends  them  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  for  approval;  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

"1.  This  House  calls  on  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  to  drop  from 
the  recommendations  it  is  to  make  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  proposed 
scaling  down  of  military  operations  at  Fort 
Dix. 

"2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  attested  by  the  Clerk  thereof, 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  House  of  Congress  and  each  member 
of  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 
"statement 

"This  Assembly  resolution  calls  on  the 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure to  drop  from  the  recommendations  it  is 
to  make  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
the  proposed  scaling  down  of  military  oper- 
ations at  Fort  Dix. 

"VETERANS 

"Calls  on  Commission  on  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  to  drop  from  its  rec- 
ommendations the  proposed  scaling  down  of 
military  operations  at  Fort  Dix." 

POM-33.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  95 

"Whereas,  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  is  com- 
plete and  the  forces  of  tyranny  have  been 
vanquished  by  the  coalition  troops  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm;  and 

"Whereas,  brave  young  men  and  women 
from  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana  an- 


swered their  country's  call  and  proudly 
served  with  the  forces  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm;  and 

"Whereas,  while  representing  their  coun- 
try in  the  Persian  Gulf,  these  dedicated  Hoo- 
slers  exemplified  the  values  of  duty,  courage, 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  service  in  ways 
that  have  brought  honor  upon  them  and 
upon  all  Hoosiers;  and 

"Whereas,  these  returning  heroes  have 
been  the  voice  by  which  America  has  told 
the  world  that  oppression  of  the  weak  will  be 
tolerated  no  more;  and 

'Whereas,  all  Hoosiers  join  the  families, 
friends  and  neighbors  of  these  fine  troops  in 
welcoming  home  these  dedicated  servants  of 
liberty;  and 

"Whereas,  although  we  celebrate  victory, 
that  celebration  is  muted  by  the  grief  felt  by 
all  Americans  for  the  tragic  loss  of  those  fine 
heroes  who.  when  called,  unhesitatingly 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty;  and 
"Whereas,  the  nation  will  be  forever  in- 
debted to  those  few  who.  in  the  call  of  duty, 
willingly  gave  so  much  for  their  country; 
and 

"Whereas,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly pays  special  tribute  to  these  servicemen 
who  gave  their  lives  and  to  their  families 
and  loved  ones  who  remain:  PFC  Jeffrey  D. 
Reel.  U.S.  Army.  'Vlncennes;  Lance  Corporal 
Brian  L.  Lane.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Bedford; 
PFC  Mark  Miller.  U.S.  Army.  Cannelton; 
Spc.  Brian  K.  Simpeon.  U.S.  Army.  Ander- 
son; Spc.  James  R.  Miller.  Jr..  U.S.  Army. 
Decatur;  PFC  David  M.  Wieczorek.  U.S. 
Army.  Indianapolis;  Spc.  Jeffrey  A.  Septimi. 
U.S.  Navy.  Ft.  Wayne;  and  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Michael  F.  Anderson.  U.S.  Army. 
Frankfort;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
also  honors  U.S.A.F.  Lt.  Colonel  David  W. 
Eberly  from  Brazil.  Indiana,  who  was  held  by 
Iraq  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  for  his  courage  and 
strength  through  that  experience;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  of  honoring  our  returning  service  men 
and  women,  to  also  recall  and  honor  those 
service  personnel  who  fought  so  valiantly  in 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars,  especially  re- 
membering those  veterans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  POWs  and 
MlAs  still  remaining  there. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Senate 
concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly offers  its  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  brave  Hoosier  veterans,  especially  the 
men  and  women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  to  the  families  and  friends  who  stood  be- 
hind these  fine  Americans. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly and  all  Hoosiers  offer  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  young  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

"Section  3.  That  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly offers  its  gratitude  for  the  courage 
and  leadership  exemplified  by  Lt.  Colonel 
Eberly  while  being  held  as  prisoner  of  war. 

"Section  4.  That  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly calls  upon  all  Hoosiers  to  welcome 
home  the  troops  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm  with  open  arms 
and  heartfelt  thanks. 

"Section  5.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  presiding  officer  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
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are  : 


"Whereas  the  Persian  Gulf  war  has  caused 
anxiety  and  grief  to  thousands  of  families, 
but  especially  to  those  children  who  find 
themselves  separated  from  their  parents 
without  knowing  whether  they  will  ever  see 
them  again. 

"Whereas  House  bill  537  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  102nd 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  16. 
1991.  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  one  spouse 
of  a  married  couple,  or  a  single  father  or 
mother  who  have  minor  children,  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  from  being 
assigned  to  a  region  where  there  is  an  armed 
conflict  or  a  region  of  imminent  danger. 

"Therefore:  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

"Section  1. — To  express  the  support  and 
endorsement  of  this  Legislative  Body  to 
House  Bill  537.  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  102nd  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  January  16.  1991. 

"Section  2.— To  translate  this  Resolution 
into  English  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Presidents  of  both  bodies  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  introduced  H.B.  537.  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  3.— To  send  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  news  media  of  the  country  for  Its 
diffusion." 

POM-37.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

■Resolution 

"When  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  retire  for  years  of  serv- 
ice and  return  to  civilian  life,  one  of  the  ben- 
efits granted  by  the  Federal  government  is 
the  health  plan  designated  "Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices '  known  commonly  for  Its  acronym 
"CHAMPUS". 

"Contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  the  vet- 
erans retired  years  of  service,  the  CHAMPUS 
program  Is  not  for  an  indefinite  time.  Its 
coverage  concludes  if.  In  civilian  life,  the  re- 
tired soldiers  become  disabled  thus  requiring 
continuous  medical  care  for  more  than  two 
years  or  when  they  attain  65  years  of  age.  As 
of  these  two  events,  they  are  only  covered  by 
"Medicare"  thus  reducing  the  benefits  com- 
prised in  the  CHAMPUS  program  and  reduc- 
ing the  economy  of  the  household  by  having 
to  defray  a  portion  for  health  care,  which,  in 
some  cases  is  substantial  and  unaffordable 
by  the  veterans.  Another  problem  is  that 
program  CHAMPUS  does  not  cover  the  veter- 
ans when  they  become  ill  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"This  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  considers 
that  the  program  CHAMPUS  should  be  in  ef- 
fect indefinitely,  in  recognition  to  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  who 
have  retired  for  years  of  service. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.— To  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Chairpersons  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Senator  Dan- 
iel Inouye,  Representative  Jose  Serrano  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in 


Washington,  to  carry  out  the  affirmative  ac- 
tions within  their  reach  so  that  the  veterans 
retired  for  years  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be 
granted  for  indefinite  time,  the  health  bene- 
fits of  the  program  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services— 
"CHAMPUS"  and  that  this  program  cover 
the  soldiers  retired  for  years  of  services 
when  they  become  ill  in  any  foreign  country. 

"Section  2.— A  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
translated  into  the  English  language,  shall 
be  delivered  to  each  one  of  the  officials  men- 
tioned in  Section  1  of  this  Resolution. 

"Section  3.— This  Resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect immediately  after  its  approval." 

POM-38.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  335 

"Whereas,  the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990  Impose  increasingly 
stringent  emissions  standards  on  transit 
buses;  and 

"Whereas,  while  it  may  be  possible  to  meet 
the  short-term  bus  emissions  standards  Im- 
posed by  this  legislation  through  use  of  so- 
called  "clean  diesel"  technology,  meeting 
the  more  strigent  long-term  standards  will 
probably  require  the  use  of  alternative  fuels 
by  transit  buses;  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  use  alternative  fuels, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  transit  systems  ei- 
ther to  convert  the  engines  of  existing  buses 
or  purchase  new  vehicles  designed  and  built 
specifically  to  be  operated  on  alternative 
fuels;  and 

"Whereas,  whatever  the  Impact  of  this 
technological  change  on  the  environment 
and  the  health  of  the  population,  the  transi- 
tion from  dlesel-fueled  transit  buses  will  im- 
pose an  additional  and  considerable  financial 
burden  on  transit  systems  and  the  state  and 
local  governments  upon  which  these  transit 
systems  depend;  and 

"Whereas,  particularly  in  the  cases  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia, much  of  the  need  for  and  ridershlp  of 
mass  transit  systems  are  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  these  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
federal,  military  and  civilian  agencies;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  coming  year.  Congress 
will  be  debating  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  federal  highway  program— legislation 
whose  passage  is  vital  to  every  state  In  the 
nation  and  every  sector  of  the  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  final 
version  of  this  reauthorization  legislation 
continue  major  federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  highway  and  transportation  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  equally  Indispensable  that 
the  federal  government  make  a  greater  fi- 
nancial commitment  specifically  to  dealing 
with  worsening  urban  and  suburban  traffic 
congestion,  rising  need  for  and  costs  of  mass 
transit  operations,  and  the  variety  of  costs 
borne  by  state  and  local  governments  as  the 
result  of  federal  mandates  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  is  hereby  memorialized  to  approve 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  federal  high- 
way program  and  provide  for  meaningful  fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  the  costs  of 
converting  and  replacing  transit  buses  In 
order  to  operate  on  alternative  fuels;  and,  be 
it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
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resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  this  matter." 

POM-39.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  persons  who  are  elderly  or  dis- 
abled desire  to  continue  to  live  in  their 
homes  and  remain  In  close  association  with 
their  own  communities;  and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  are  elderly  or  dis- 
abled often  are  In  need  of  long-term  medical 
care  services;  and 

"Whereas,  many  persons  who  are  elderly  or 
disabled  and  receiving  long-term  medical 
care  services  are  located  away  from  their 
homes  and  communities;  and 

"Whereas,  Medicaid  home  and  community 
services  have  shown  that  many  elderly  or 
disabled  persons  in  need  of  long-term  medi- 
cal care  services  may  remain  In  their  homes 
and  communities  if  provided  the  appropriate 
supportive  services;  and 

"Whereas,  Medicaid  home  and  community 
services  show  that  quality  long-term  medi- 
cal care  can  be  provided  at  a  savingrs  over  In- 
stitutionally based,  long-term  medical  care; 
and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  are  elderly  or  dis- 
abled continue  to  be  placed  into  long-term 
medical  care  situations  that  are  away  from 
their  homes  and  communities  because  of  the 
limits  on  the  availability  of  services  through 
Medicaid  home  and  community  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  finds  that  Med- 
icaid home  and  community  services  can  pro- 
vide an  excellent  alternative  model  for  fu- 
ture Medicaid-funded,  long-term  medical 
care  services. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  That  it  Is  the  state's  policy  that  per- 
sons who  are  elderly  or  disabled  in  need  of 
long-term  medical  care  be  provided  Medicaid 
services  in  their  homes  and  communities 
whenever  appropriate. 

"(2)  That  the  state,  acting  through  the  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, expand  Medicaid  home  and  community 
services  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

"(3)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  advised  that  the  Medicaid  program  as  a 
whole  should  be  made  more  flexible  and  cost- 
effective  and  that  these  objectives  can  be  re- 
alized through  further  funding,  development, 
and  expansion  of  home  and  community  serv- 
ices and  by  applying  the  principles  of  home 
and  community  services  to  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

"(4)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  each  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-40.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  no.  li 

"Whereas,  Iowa  occupies  a  preeminent  po- 
sition as  this  nation's  supplier  of  agricul- 
tural products  which  also  significantly  con- 
tributes to  reducing  the  United  States  trade 
deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  Iowa  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  led  the  nation  in  hog  production, 
producing  25  percent  of  all  hogs  in  the  Unit- 


ed States  and  producing  more  hogs  than  the 
next  two  leading  hog  production  states  com- 
bined; and 

"Whereas,  the  pork  industry  represents  the 
single  largest  segment  of  Iowa's  agriculture- 
based  economy,  generating  more  than 
13.000,000,000  in  annual  cash  receipts  from  the 
marketing  of  hogs  which  lias  an  economic 
impact  of  more  than  S6,000,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  70,000  lowans  are 
employed  in  positions  related  to  the  pork  in- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  entered  into  a  free  trade  agreement 
built  upon  principles  honoring  free  market 
competition  undistorted  by  governmental 
policies;  and 

"Whereas,  subsidies  paid  to  Canadian  pork 
producers  distort  market  forces  by  providing 
an  unfair  advantage  to  Canadian  producers: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  International  Trade 
Commission  have  ruled  that  government 
payments  to  Canadian  pork  producers  are 
subsidies  to  both  hog  and  pork  product  ship- 
ments which  pose  a  threat  of  material  injury 
to  Iowa  and  United  States  pork  producers; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  blnatlonal  panel  authorized 
under  the  United  States  and  Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement  to  review  the  countervail- 
ing duty  on  pork  products  shipments  re- 
stricted the  facts  allowed  to  be  considered  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  in  its 
recent  ruling  on  the  duty;  and 

"Whereas,  this  improper  restriction  has 
forced  the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  rule  that  countervailing  duties  can  no 
longer  be  Imposed  on  Canadian  pork  product 
Imports;  and  v 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement  authorizes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  extraordipary  challenge  commit- 
tee to  review  actions  of  the  blnatlonal  panel 
when  the  panel  departs  fi-om  a  fundamental 
rule  of  procedure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  countervailing  duty  remains 
in  place  on  live  hog  Imports  from  Canada, 
and  the  excessive  delay  in  the  calculation  of 
countervailing  duties  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  greatly  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  the  duty  in  equalizing 
hog  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, That  the  United  States  trade  rep- 
resentatives should  use  the  extraordinary 
challenge  provision  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  to  correct  the 
actions  of  the  blnatlonal  panel  which  forced 
the  International  Trade  Commission  to  re- 
verse Its  opinion  on  the  countervailing  duty 
imposed  on  subsidized  Canadian  pork  prod- 
ucts; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  should  review  the  entire  blna- 
tlonal panel  process  to  ensure  such  panels  do 
not  in  the  future  Ignore  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underpinning  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  United  States  Deixu-tment  of 
Commerce  review  the  process  by  which  coun- 
tervailing duty  levels  are  calculated  with 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  delay  between  sub- 
sidy payments  to  Canadian  producers  and 
the  imposition  of  corresponding  duties  at  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  border;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  Iowa's  congressional  delegation." 

POM-41.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  501 

"Whereas,  the  economic  uncertainty  of  the 
ISeO's  and  early  1990's  has  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  American  jobs,  a  strain  on  the  American 
family  and  a  restructuring  of  many  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  corimrations,  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the 
creation  of  economic  problems  in  the  United 
States  has  been  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
goods  and  products  into  the  American  mar- 
ketplace, coupled  with  trade  barriers  abroad 
which  discourage  American  exports,  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  present  time  foreign 
manufacturers  have  encroached  upon  Amer- 
ican markets,  producing  a  great  percentage 
of  our  electronic  equipment.  Including  tele- 
visions, microwave  ovens,  telephone  equip- 
ment and  radios,  a  great  percentage  of  shoes, 
bicycles,  stuffed  toys,  and  luggage,  and  a 
great  number  of  automobiles,  and 

"Whereas,  each  manufactured  product  sold 
in  the  United  States  and  produced  abroad 
contributes  both  to  our  trade  deficit  and  to 
the  domestic  loss  of  American  jobs,  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Florida  and  of 
the  United  States  could  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect upon  this  corrosive  problem  by  refusing 
to  purchase  imported  products,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  sup- 
port American  manufacturers  in  their  efforts 
to  overcome  foreigrn  imported  products  and 
preserve  American  Jobs,  Now,  Therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Senate 
Concurring: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida hereby  declares  the  week  of  July  4tb, 
1991.  as  "Buy  American  Week"  and  urges  all 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  participate 
by  refraining  from  purchasing  any  Imported 
goods  during  that  week  and  instead  urges 
them  to  purchase  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-42.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  87 

"Whereas.  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  and 
the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  are  im- 
portant to  financing  affordable  housing  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Through  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bonds,  the  Michigan  State  Housing 
Development  Authority  provides  low-cost 
mortgage  loans  and  home  Improvement 
loans  to  moderate-income  working  families 
and  senior  citizens.  The  Low  Income  Housing 
Tax  Credit  has  proved  to  be  essential  in  en- 
couraging investment  in  affordable  rental 
housing  for  low-income  people  and  senior 
citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  In  Michigan,  over  40.000  families 
with  average  incomes  under  S22,000  have  been 
able  to  inirchase  a  home  due  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds.  Moreover, 
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our  victory  in  the  Per- 
the  awaited  triumphant 
return  of  our  bra^  and  patriotic  fighting 
men  and  women,  tb  ere  is  a  renewed  and  jus- 
tified sense  of  prid<  sweeping  across  our  na- 
we  ^e  feeling  far  different 
and  our  military  might 
the  Vietnam  War.  While 
our  citizens  certalfaly  deserve  the  right  to 
enjoy  our  victory  uid  to  forget  about  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  War,  we  can 
never  forget  about  those  we  left  behind  in 
Southeast  Asia;  anc 

Whereas  Seventy-three  Michigan  citizens 
are  still  considered  Missing  in  Action  (MIA) 
or  Prisoners  of  Wan  (POW)  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  families  Jof  these  POW/MIAs  have 
been  suffering  for  dpcades,  always  wondering 
and  never  knowing :  about  their  loved  one.  It 
Is  time  to  renew  ou^  commitment  to  find  our 
POW/MIAs;  and 

"Whereas,  Preset tly  before  the  United 
States  Congress  ar*  two  bills  that  can  help 
our  POW/MIAs  and  their  families.  H.R  1147. 
The  Truth  Bill,   would   require  the  United 


States  government  to  make  classlfled  infor- 
mation available  to  the  families  of  POW/ 
MIAs.  H.R.  1730.  The  Missing  Service  Person- 
nel Act,  would  prohibit  changing  the  status 
of  a  POW/MIA  to  Killed  In  Action  (KIA) 
while  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  the 
missing  serviceman  is  a  Prisoner  of  War;  and 

"Whereas,  While  these  bills  would  greatly 
ease  the  burden  of  the  families  of  POW/MIAs, 
only  bringing  them  home  will  end  their  suf- 
fering. On  behalf  of  the  families  of  Michi- 
gan's seventy-three  Vietnam  POW/MIAs,  we 
ask  Congress  to  report  on  what  has  been 
done  to  locate  our  POW/MIAs.  and  to  con- 
tinue reporting  until  they  are  home.  We  also 
memorialize  Congress  to  establish  a  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  That  we  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
report  within  sixty  days  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  what  has  been  done  to  locate  the 
seventy-three  Michigan  men  still  considered 
Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in  Action  from 
the  Vietnam  War,  followed  by  quarterly  re- 
ports; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  memorialize  Congress 
to  enact  H.R.  1147.  the  Truth  Bill,  and  H.R. 
1730,  The  Missing  Service  Personnel  Act,  to 
help  the  families  of  POW/MIAs;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  we  memorialize  Congress 
to  establish  a  Senate  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  POW/MIA  issue;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

POM-46.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

"Senate  concurrent  Resolution  No.  109 

"Whereas.  Due  to  our  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  and  the  awaited  triumphant 
return  of  our  brave  and  patriotic  fighting 
men  and  women,  there  is  a  renewed  and  Jus- 
tified sense  of  pride  sweeping  across  our  na- 
tion. Indeed,  we  are  feeling  far  different 
about  our  country  and  our  military  might 
than  we  have  since  the  Vietnam  War.  While 
our  citizens  certainly  deserve  the  right  to 
enjoy  our  victory  and  to  forget  about  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  War,  we  can 
never  forget  about  those  we  left  behind  In 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  Seventy-three  Michigan  citizens 
are  still  considered  Missing  in  Action  (MIA) 
or  Prisoners  of  War  (POW)  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  families  of  these  POW/MIAs  have 
been  suffering  for  decades,  always  wondering 
and  never  knowing  about  their  loved  one.  It 
is  time  to  renew  our  commitment  to  find  our 
POW/MIAs;  and 

"Whereas,  Presently  before  the  United 
States  Congress  are  two  bills  that  can  help 
our  POW/MLAs  and  their  families.  H.R.  1147. 
The  Truth  Bill,  would  require  the  United 
States  government  to  make  classified  infor- 
mation available  to  the  families  of  POW/ 
MIAs.  H.R.  1730,  The  Missing  Service  Person- 
nel Act.  would  prohibit  changing  the  status 
of  a  POW/MIA  to  Killed  in  Action  (KIA) 
while  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  the 
missing  serviceman  is  a  Prisoner  of  War;  and 

"Whereas,  While  these  bills  would  greatly 
ease  the  burden  of  the  families  of  POW/MIAs, 
only  bringing  them  home  will  end  their  suf- 
fering. On  behalf  of  the  families  of  Michi- 
gan's seventy-three  Vietnam  POW/MIAs,  we 
ask   Congress  to   report  on  what  has  been 


done  to  locate  our  POW/MIAs,  and  to  con- 
tinue reporting  until  they  are  home.  We  also 
memorialize  Congress  to  establish  a  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  we  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
report  within  sixty  days  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  what  has  been  done  to  locate  the 
seventy-three  Michigan  men  still  considered 
Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in  Action  from 
the  Vietnam  War.  followed  by  quarterly  re- 
ports; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  memorialize  Congi-ess 
to  enact  H.R.  1147,  The  Truth  Bill,  and  H.R. 
1730,  The  Missing  Service  Personnel  Act.  to 
help  the  families  of  POW/MIAs;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  we  memorialize  Congress 
to  establish  a  Senate  Select  Committee  to 
investigate  the  POW/MIA  issue;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

POM-47.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

"HOUSE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5009 

"Whereas.  Native  American  populations 
need  to  have  their  heritage  and  cultural 
background  well  represented  in  the  state's  li- 
braries, especially  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College,  a  federal  school;  and 

"Whereas,  The  1990  Kansas  Governor's  con- 
ference on  libraries  and  information  serv- 
ices, in  its  Resolution  No.  21,  requested  that 
an  appropriate  state  legislative  or  executive 
committee  be  established  to  develop  meth- 
ods for  state  and  local  governments  to  assist 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  and  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  Haskell's  ability  to  serve 
the  special  needs  of  Native  American  popu- 
lations; and 

"Whereas,  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (20  USCA  351  et  seq.)  as  well  as 
the  Higher  Education  Act  (20  USCA  1001  et 
seq.)  take  into  consideration  the  unique  sta- 
tus of  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College:  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas  The  Senate  concur- 
ring therein:  that  we  petition  the  United 
States  Congress  to  designate  Haskell  Indian 
Junior  College  as  a  major  research  reference 
library  for  Native  American  literature, 
records,  and  historical  data;  to  fund  it  as 
such;  and  to  authorize  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College  to  be  an  official  repository  for  Na- 
tive American  literature,  records,  and  his- 
torical data,  with  all  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities that  are  Implied  by  the  designa- 
tion; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  be  encouraged  to  lend 
all  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
pository; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate,  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the 
United  States  Congress;  and  President  Bob 
Martin,  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College,  Law- 
rence, Kansas  66046." 

POM-48.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Rockland  County.  New  York  urg- 
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ing  the  Attorney  General  to  drop  his  appeal 
in  a  certain  case;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-49.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"JOINT  Resolution 

"Whereas,  although  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression is  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  very  carefully 
drawn  limits  on  the  expression  in  specific  in- 
stances have  long  been  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  maintaining  public  safety  and 
decency,  as  well  as  orderliness  and  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  public  debate;  and 

"Whereas,  certain  actions,  although  argu- 
ably related  to  one  person's  free  expression, 
nevertheless  raise  issues  concerning  public 
decency,  public  peace,  the  rights  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  sacred  values  of  others;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional soul,  such  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  United  States  Capitol,  and  memo- 
rials to  our  greatest  leaders,  that  are  the 
property  of  every  American  and  are  there- 
fore worthy  of  protection  from  desecration 
and  dishonor;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  flag,  to  this  day, 
is  the  most  honorable  and  worthy  banner  of 
a  nation  that  is  thankful  for  its  strengths 
and  committed  to  curing  its  faults  and  that 
remains  the  destination  of  millions  of  immi- 
grants attracted  by  the  universal  power  of 
American  ideals;  and 

"Whereas,  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  no  longer  af- 
fords to  the  Stars  and  Strips  that  reverence, 
respect,  and  dignity  befitting  the  banner  of 
the  most  noble  experiment  of  a  nation-state; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  only  fitting  that  people  ev- 
erywhere should  lend  their  voices  to  a  force- 
ful call  for  restoration  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  a  proper  station  under  law  and  de- 
cency. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  for  ratifi- 
cation by  the  states,  specifying  that  Con- 
gress and  the  states  have  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  each  member  of  Montana's  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-50.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1612 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  burning  of  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  is  a  protected  form  of  free  speech 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas.  The  American  Flag  has  served 
as  a  rallying  force  for  American  fighting 
men  and  women  from  Yorktown  to  the  Sanh 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

"Whereas,  Millions  of  Americans  hold  the 
American  Flag  in  deep  reverence,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Flag  desecration  was 
prohibited  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  by  the 
laws  of  M  of  the  50  states;  and 

"Whereas.  The  American  Flag  symbolizes 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  and  what 
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our  nation  is  and  what  it  values  and  further 
symbolizes  the  cherished  constitutional 
rights  Americans  have  fought  and  died  for; 
and 

"Whereas,  Kansans  strongly  support,  cher- 
ish and  many  proudly  display  the  American 
Flag;  and 

"Whereas.  Kansans  have  a  long  history  of 
patriotism  in  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  American  Flag;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  early  days  of  Statehood, 
Kansans  were  selective  of  a  Constitution  be- 
cause of  the  slavery  issue;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  Union  Army  veterans 
came  to  Kansas  because  of  Kansas  being  a 
free  state  by  popular  vote  prior  to  the  Civil 
War;  and 

"Whereas.  Kansans,  in  disproportionate 
numbers,  have  fought  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war.  World  War  1.  World  War  U,  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  Vietnam  war.  Kansas  also 
sent  critical  units  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  sup- 
port of  freedom;  and 

"Whereas.  Kansans  hold  dear  the  right  to 
effect  peaceful  change  through  political 
means,  such  as  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote,  an  issue  early  decided  in  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas,  Kansans  are  careful  and  delib- 
erate people  who  possess  a  deep  respect  for 
human  rights,  freedom,  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  our  republican  form  of  government 
with  its  built-in  checks  and  balances;  and 

"Whereas,  Kansans  are  deeply  concerned 
and  want  Congress  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  our  national  symbols;  and 

"Whereas,  Kansans  have  often  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  working  to  preserve  our 
form  of  government  and  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  individuals  therein;  and 

"Whereas.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
created  the  First  Amendment  to  discourage 
the  oppression  of  the  views  expressed  by  un- 
popular minorities;  and 

"Whereas.  No  other  American  symbol  has 
been  as  universally  honored  as  the  American 
Flag;  and 

"Whereas.  Kansans  find  the  desecration  of 
the  American  Flag  to  be  highly  offensive; 
and 

"Whereas.  Kansans  believe  that  the  right 
to  express  displeasure  with  government  is  a 
cherished  right  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment;  however,  the  Flag  represents 
the  ideals  and  beliefs  of  the  nation  and  Kan- 
sans believe  that  the  desecration  of  the 
American  Flag  is  an  atrocious  act  which 
many  feel  should  be  prohibited;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Cross  and  other  Religious 
Symbols  represent  the  ultimate  personal  be- 
liefs of  members  of  many  religious  sects;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  citizens  of  this  State  re- 
gard the  Cross  or  other  Religious  Symbols  as 
sacred  objects  embodying  a  holy  supreme 
being;  and 

"Whereas.  The  burning  of  a  Cross  or  other 
Religious  Symbols  is  often  done  to  intimi- 
date or  harass  members  of  racial,  religious 
or  ethnic  minorities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  burning  of  Religious  Sym- 
bols is  abhorrent,  whether  intended  as  a  dis- 
play of  disdain  for  others'  religious  beliefs  or 
as  an  act  of  terrorism  against  American  mi- 
nority citizens,  and  should  be  prohibited;  and 

"Whereas,  Several  states  have  passed  or 
are  considering  resolutions  urging  Congress 
to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  allow  the  Congress  and  States  to  pun- 
ish as  a  crime  desecration  of  the  American 
Flag  even  though  the  controlling  Supreme 
Court  cases.  United  States  v.  Eichman  and 
Texas  v.  Johnson,  and  the  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  leave 
room  for  statutory  approaches:  Now,  there- 
fore. 


"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  Legislature  ex- 
presses strong  support  for  the  American  Flag 
and  the  Cross  and  other  Religious  Symbols 
and  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
if  it  finds  that  existing  means  of  combating 
desecration  of  the  Flag  and  the  Cross  and 
other  Religious  Symbols  are  inadequate,  to 
carefully  balance  the  desires  of  many  to  pro- 
tect the  American  Flag  and  the  Cross  and 
other  Religious  Symbols  from  desecration 
against  the  important  freedoms  of  speech 
and  religion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution; 
and  to  not  sacrifice  central  First  Amend- 
ment principles,  and  to  preserve  the  values 
and  basic  constitutional  rights  that  the 
American  people  have  long  fought  for  under 
the  American  Flag;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
all  members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Kansas." 

POM-51.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas.  37  million  Americans  are  with- 
out health  insurance  coverage  of  any  kind; 
and 

"Whereas,  costs  of  medical  care  are  raising 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  per  capita  health  care  costs  in 
Montana  are  expected  to  increase  from  $2,059 
in  1990  to  S4.686  in  2000;  and 

"Whereas.  20%  of  all  people  in  Montana 
have  no  health  insurance,  and  an  even  larger 
percentage  are  underinsured;  and 

"Whereas,  our  current  health  care  system 
in  this  country  is  a  patchwork  of  private  and 
government  programs  that  are  both  expen- 
sive and  inefficient,  with  23  cents  of  every 
health  care  dollar  spent  for  administration 
and  bureaucracy;  and 

"Whereas,  as  health  care  costs  raise,  em- 
ployers are  less  and  less  able  to  pay  for 
health  insurance  for  employees,  resulting  in 
negotiation  deadlocks,  strikes,  and  further 
restrictions  on  access  to  health  insurance  for 
America's  working  class  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  employer  health  care 
raised  by  18.6%  in  1988  and  by  20.4%  in  1989; 
and 

"Whereas,  families  are  becoming  impover- 
ished paying  for  the  costs  of  long-term  care; 
and 

"Whereas,  prescription  drug  costs  in  the 
last  decade  have  increased  at  more  than  tri- 
ple the  general  rate  of  inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  infant  mortality  rates  are 
climbing  in  the  United  Stotes,  especially 
among  poor  people;  and 

"Whereas,  poor  people  are  being  turned 
away  from  health  care;  and 

"Whereas,  preventable  disease  is  on  the 
rise  in  the  United  States,  especially  among 
the  poor;  and 

"Whereas,  preventable  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  mumps,  rubella,  whooping  cough, 
and  polio,  are  increasing  among  children  be- 
cause they  lack  access  to  medical  care;  and 

"Whereas,  the  death  rate  from  preventable 
causes  is  on  the  rise  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  national  health  care  program 
would  provide  quality,  comprehensive  health 
care  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  all  medically  necessary  services 
would  be  paid  under  a  national  health  care 
program,  eliminating  the  patchwork  of  ex- 
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amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
M  increase  the  amount  of 


the  exemption  for  dependent  children  under 
age  18  to  S4,000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ADAMS,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   BOND,   Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Ms.  Mkulskj): 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  limitations  on  the  duty  time  for 
night  attendants;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BOND,  Mr.  JEFFORDS,  Mr.  KOHL,  and 
Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to   make   payments   under   the 
dairy  export  incentive  program  to  promote 
the  export  of  certain  minimum  quantities  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  during  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  activities  and  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Commerce.   Science,   and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COATS): 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  individuals 
with  young  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934  to  require  that  the  live  tele- 
vision transmission  of  certain  sporting 
events  be  available  by  broadcast  over  a  na- 
tional broadcast  television  network;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.   1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  EMucation  to  develop 
comprehensive  tests  of  academic  excellence, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  an  automatic 
stay  In  certain  bankruptcy  proceedings  shall 
not  apply  to  State   property  taxes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  impose  a  criminal 
penalty  for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of 
arrearages    in    child    support;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTY  FOR  FUGHT  TO  AVOID 
PAYMENT  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  important  piece 
Of  legislation  regarding  child  support 
enforcement.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde,  has  in- 
troduced the  same  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Nationwide.  $18  billion  in  child  sup- 
port obligations  remain  uncollected.  In 
1985,  4,381,000  women  were  supposed  to 
receive  child  support.  Less  than  half  of 
these  women  received  full  payment, 
while  1,138,000  received  nothing  at  all. 
When  looking  at  women  and  their  chil- 
dren who  live  below  the  poverty  line, 
these  figures  become  even  more  alarm- 
ing. Clearly,  our  society  needs  to  take 
a  stronger  position  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  children.  Our  country  needs  to 
make  the  enforcement  of  child  support 
a  major  priority. 

Each  State  varies  from  another  in 
laws  and  enforcement  capabilities.  Al- 
though, all  50  States  have  laws  giving 
local  authorities  the  right  to  garnish 
paychecks  and  seize  property  of  a  de- 
linquent parent,  these  laws  are  of  little 
help  when  a  runaway  spouse  crosses  a 
State  line.  Absent  parents  often  avoid 
their  child  support  responsibility  by 
fleeing  the  State. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
a  parent  or  legal  guardian  to  cross  a 
State  line  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of 
child  support.  A  first  offense  is  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  6 
months.  Further  offenses  can  be  pun- 
ished by  up  to  2  years  of  imprisonment. 
This  legislation  will  crack  down  on 
State  garnishment  laws.  The  delin- 
quent father  will  be  less  likely  to  flee 
a  State  to  avoid  child  support  pay- 
ments when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
serving  time  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

Mr.  President,  nonpayment  of  child 
support  is  a  national  disgrace,  a  form 
of  economic  child  abuse.  Divorce  and 
single-parenting  are  traumatic  enough 
without  leaving  economic  ruin  in  its 
wake.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  serious  consideration  and  join 
me  in  sending  a  strong  signal  to  those 
parents  in  this  country  who  have  es- 
caped court-ordered  child  support  by 
simply  moving  to  a  new  State.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FUGHT  TO  AVOID  PAYMENT  OF  ARr 
REARAGES  IN  CHIU>  SUPPORT. 

Chapter  49  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUo' 
ing: 
"i  1075.  Flight  to  avoid  payment  of  arrearages 

in  child  support 

"(a)(1)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing payment  of  an  arrearage  under  a  legal 
child  support  obligation,  leaves  or  remains 
outside  the  State  in  which  such  obligation  is 
imposed,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months  for  the 
first  offense  and  not  more  than  two  years  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

"(2)  An  absence  of  six  months  without  any 
payment  of  arrearage  shall  create  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  of  intent  to  avoid  arrearage 
payment  under  this  section. 
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"(3)  After  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  an  offense  under  this  section,  the  contin- 
ued failure  to  pay  an  arrearage  for  six 
months  shall  constitute  a  second  offense 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'arrearage'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  legal  child  support  obligation,  a 
Judicially  determined  arrearage  In  payments 
under  such  obligation;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  2.  TECH>aCAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  49  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"1075.  Flight  to  avoid  payment  of  arrearages 
in  child  support". 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  1003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICIALS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Specter,  which  would 
require  Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  following 
six  officials  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  [CIA]:  The  Deputy  Director  for 
Operations;  the  Deputy  Director  for  In- 
telligence; the  Deputy  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology;  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Administration;  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Planning  and  Coordi- 
nation; and  the  General  Counsel. 

Currently,  the  law  mandates  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  Senate  con- 
firmation of  three  officials  at  the  CIA: 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
[DCI],  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  [DDCI],  and  the  CIA  In- 
spector General  [IG]. 

President  Bush  announced  this  morn- 
ing the  impending  departure  of  William 
Webster  as  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. Judge  Webster  is  a  man  of 
enormous  integrity  and  has  done  a  fine 
job  as  DCI.  This  summer,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  will 
be  holding  a  series  of  confirmation 
hearings  on  a  nominee  to  replace  Judge 
Webster  as  DCI.  Today's  announcement 
underscores  the  Importance  of  the  con- 
firmation process. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
measure  is  needed  for  several  reasons. 
The  CIA  general  counsel  and  the  five 
deputy  directors  have  responsibilities 
that  have  significant  and  increasing 
importance  for  U.S.  National  Security. 
Requiring  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  confirmation  of  these  posi- 
tions would  merely  validate  this  stand- 
ing. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
panded and  become  more  complex  since 
World  War  n,  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion and  Senate  confirmation  process 


has  become  an  increasingly  important 
means  to  ensure  the  accountability  of 
senior  level  executive  branch  officials 
to  the  American  people  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  Senate  con- 
firmation process  provides  a  second 
forum  to  assess  the  competence  of  an 
individual  for  a  high-ranking  post  in 
the  Federal  Government — serving  as  a 
check  against  possible  executive 
branch  politicization  of  these  posi- 
tions. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  positions  requir- 
ing Senate  confirmation,  these  six  offi- 
cials at  the  CIA  are  at  least  as  high  in 
rank  and  importance  of  their  position 
as  officials  in  similar  roles  in  other 
agencies  and  departments.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  over  40  positions  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  requiring  Sen- 
ate confirmation;  20  positions  at  the 
Department  of  Energy;  and  nearly  30 
positions  requiring  confirmation  in  the 
State  Department — in  addition  to  nu- 
merous ambassadorships. 

As  the  CIA  has  grown  over  the  years, 
its  support  for  U.S.  national  security 
policies — which  include  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis  as  well  as  cov- 
ert action — have  broadened  into  many 
different  areas.  The  individuals  who 
hold  these  six  positions  advise  the  DCI 
and  the  DDCI  about  policy.  The  DCI 
and  the  DDCI  are  in  turn  responsible 
for  providing  leadership  and  direction 
not  only  to  the  CIA,  but  the  entire  U.S. 
intelligence  community  as  well.  Thus, 
the  five  CIA  Deputy  Directors  and  the 
^CIA  General  Counsel  play  a  significant 
role  supporting  the  entire  national  se- 
curity infrastructure  of  our  country. 

The  CIA's  Deputy  Director  for  Oper- 
ations, for  example,  has  responsibility 
for  human  source  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  is  responsible  for  extraor- 
dinarily sensitive  and  highly  classified 
operations.  In  addition,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Intelligence  has  responsibil- 
ity for  producing  intelligence  assess- 
ments in  support  of  U.S.  policymakers. 
These  intelligence  estimates  form  the 
foundation  of  our  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fine the  threat  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity that  is  the  basis  of  our  defense 
spending. 

The  CIA's  General  Coimsel  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  legal  advice  to  the 
DCI  and  the  agency  as  a  whole  on  all 
matters.  (1  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  congressional  committees  inves- 
tigating the  Iran-Contra  affair  was 
that  the  (Seneral  Counsel  of  the  CIA  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate).  In  addition, 
the  Deputy  Director  for  Planning  and 
coordination  is  responsible  for  identi- 
fying intelligence  collection  and  analy- 
sis priorities  for  the  agency— a  particu- 
larly important  position  considering 
today's  rapidly  evolving  international 
security  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senate 
confirmation  of  these  positions  could 
also  serve  to  strengthen  relations  be- 
tween  the  executive   branch  and   the 


Congress.  The  confirmation  process 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  future 
problems  resulting  from  unqualified  in- 
dividuals holding  these  positions. 
Hopefully,  both  the  President  and  the 
DCI  will  consult  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  [SSCI]— 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  over  these 
nominations — prior  to  formal  nomina- 
tion in  order  to  solicit  committee 
views. 

The  confirmation  process  can  serve 
to  create  confidence  and  rapport  be- 
tween the  nominee  and  the  legislative 
branch.  Through  the  record  established 
during  confirmation,  the  nominee  and 
the  SSCI  could  clarify  and  establish  a 
common  understanding  of  the  posi- 
tion's role  and  responsibilities,  develop 
a  constructive  working  relationship, 
and  define  the  appropriate  constraints 
on  CIA  activities.  I  believe  that  this 
process  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
avoiding  future  problems  as  a  result  of 
misunderstandings,  which  in  turn 
could  lead  to  abuses  of  authority. 

Some  may  argue  that  to  require 
Presidential  nomination  and  Senate 
confirmation  of  these  individuals  will 
somehow  "politicize"  these  positions 
by  bringing  in  inexperienced  outsiders 
as  senior  personnel  at  the  CIA. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
gimient  is  unpersuasive.  In  fact,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion process  will  help  to  prevent  the 
politicization  of  these  positions  by  en- 
suring that  only  well  qualified  individ- 
uals serve  in  these  posts.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  appointments 
made  by  DCIS  which  might  be  based  on 
political  factors  or  personal  and  busi- 
ness ties.  Such  appointments  could  ul- 
timately be  damaging  to  the  CIA  and 
its  mission. 

Indeed,  I  have  addressed  this  concern 
in  the  legislation.  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
bill  specifies  that  appointments  "shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation and  shall  be  limited  to  persons 
with  substantial  prior  experience  and 
demonstrated  ability  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintel- 
ligence, or,  in  the  case  of  the  general 
counsel,  to  persons  either  with  sub- 
stantial prior  experience  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  the  field  of  foreign 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence  or 
in  a  related  area  of  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  second  to  no  one 
in  my  support  for  a  strong,  effective, 
and  responsible  intelligence  capability 
for  our  Nation.  Nevertheless,  the  CIA, 
like  any  large  bureaucracy,  is  capable 
of  waste,  abuse,  mismanagement,  and 
incompetence.  Because  the  CIA  is  such 
a  vast  and  secretive  organization,  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  fully  accountable 
for  its  actions. 

Intelligence  activities  are  consistent 
with  democratic  principles  only  when 
they  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  in  an  accountable  manner 
to  the  American  people  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives.  I  believe 
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By  Mr.  » )LLINGS: 
S.  1004.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
Billfish;    to    th ;   Committee    on   Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 

DOCUMENT ATK  IN  OF  VESSEL  "BILLFISH" 

•  Mr.  HOLLINdS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  liill  today  to  direct  that 
the  vessel  RUfish,  official  number 
920696,  be  acc(  rded  coastwise  trading 
privileges  and  I  le  issued  a  coastwise  en- 
dorsement unddr  46  U.S.C.  12106. 

The  Billfish  was  constructed  in 
Merrit  Island,  FL,  in  1978  as  a  rec- 
reational vesssl.  It  is  29.6  feet  in 
length.  11.5  in  lireadth.  has  a  depth  of  6 
feet,  and  is  self  propelled. 

The  vessel  wiis  purchased  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1989,  ty  Jay  R.  Johnson  of 
Charleston,  SC,  who  intended  to  em- 
ploy it  in  a  c  larter  fishing  business. 
When  Mr.  JohEson  purchased  the  boat, 
it  waa  documei.ted  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  he  iissumed  that  there  were 
no  restrictions  on  operating  the  boat 
as  a  passenger  vessel  carrying  six  or 
less  passengers .  However,  due  to  cer- 
tain vessel  dccumentation  laws,  the 
vessel  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  a  coastwiiie  license  endorsement 
that  is  required  in  the  operation  of  a 
charter  fishing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

After  an  extensive  investigation,  the 
vessel's  owner  nas  able  to  submit  proof 
of  ownership  o;  numerous  prior  owners 
of  the  boat.  H(  iwever,  he  was  not  able 
to  meet  the  nquisite  demands  of  the 
Coast  Guard  th  at  requires  proof  of  U.S. 
citizenship  of  all  prior  owners  of  a  ves- 
sel in  order  for  that  vessel  to  qualify 
for  coastwise  trading  privileges.  As  as 
result,  the  vesi^l's  owner  has  received 
documentation  for  the  Billfish  for  rec- 
reational purp)ses,  but  not  coastwise 
trade,  thereby  preventing  him  from 
using  the  boat  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  purchised  the  vessel. 

The  owner  of  the  Billfish  is  thus  seek- 
ing a  waiver  of  the  existing  law  be- 
cause he  wi8h<  8  to  use  the  vessel  for 
small  fishing  charters.  His  desired  in- 
tentions for  the  vessel's  use  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  coastwise  trade  in 
U.S.  waters.  If  he  is  granted  this  waiv- 
er, it  is  his  in^ntion  to  comply  fully 
with  U.S.  docuj  nentation  and  safety  re- 
quirements. Tk  e  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  is  to  allow  the 
Billfish  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  and  thejflsheries  of  the  United 
States.* 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  VESSEL  "MARSH  ORA8S  lU" 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  direct  that 
the  vessel  Marsh  Grass  III,  official  num- 
ber 96316.  be  accorded  coastwise  trading 
privileges  and  be  issued  a  coastwise  en- 
dorsement under  46  U.S.C.  12106. 

The  Marsh  Grass  III  is  a  fishing  vessel 
that  was  built  in  Miami,  FL  for 
Chantiers  France  in  1962.  It  is  30.27  feet 
in  length,  10.87  feet  in  breadth,  and  has 
a  depth  of  4.81  feet. 

The  vessel  was  purchased  on  April  26. 
1990  by  Marsha  HJass  of  Charleston.  SC 
to  be  used  primarily  as  a  fishing  vessel. 
At  the  present  time,  the  vessel  is  re- 
stricted from  coastwise  trade  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  under  con- 
tinuous ownership  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 
The  current  owner  was  unaware  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Marsh  Grass 
III  that  it  had  been  built  for  a  foreign 
entity.  She  also  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  laws  restricting  coastwise  trade  for 
vessels  previously  owned  by  foreign  en- 
tities. Official  U.S.  documentation  for 
the  Marsh  Grass  III  has  since  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  has  been  inspected  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  owner  of  the  Marsh  Grass  III  is 
seeking  a  waiver  of  existing  law  be- 
cause she  wishes  to  use  the  vessel  to 
carry  passengers  for  small  fishing  char- 
ters. Her  desired  intentions  for  the  ves- 
sel's use  would  not  have  a  detrimental 
effect  of  the  coastwise  trade  in  U.S. 
waters.  It  is  her  desire  to  comply  fully 
with  U.S.  documentation  and  safety  re- 
quirements. The  purpose  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  to  allow 
the  Marsh  Grass  III  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
Miss  Lelia;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  VESSEL  "MISS  LEUA" 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  to  direct  that 
the  Vessel  Miss  Lelia,  official  number 
577213.  be  accorded  coastwise  trading 
privileges  and  be  issued  a  coastwise  en- 
dorsement under  46  U.S.C.  12106. 

The  Miss  Lelia  was  constructed  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  in  1976  as  a  fishing 
vessel.  It  is  34.1  feet  in  length,  13.6  feet 
in  breadth,  has  a  depth  of  6.3  feet,  and 
is  self-propelled. 

The  vessel  was  purchased  March  7. 
1990.  by  J.R.  Copeman  and  James  W. 
Green  of  Rockville,  SC.  to  be  used  pri- 
marily as  a  fishing  vessel.  The  owners 
of  this  vessel  also  wish  to  use  the  Miss 
Lelia  to  carry  passengers  for  hire — div- 
ers— which  falls  under  the  restrictions 
of  coastwise  trade. 

At  the  present  time,  the  vessel  is  re- 
stricted from  coastwise  trade  due  to  its 
having  been  under  foreign  ownership  in 
the  past,  of  which  the  current  owners 


were  unware  when  they  purchased  the 
Miss  Lelia.  Official  U.S.  documentation 
for  the  Miss  Lelia  has  since  been  re- 
ceived, however,  and  it  has  been  in- 
spected by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  owners  of  the  Af  is."  Lelia  are  seek- 
ing a  waiver  of  existing  law  in  order  to 
carry  passengers  for  hire.  Their  desired 
intentions  for  its  use  in  no  way  will  ad- 
versely affect  coastwise  trade  in  the 
U.S.  coastal  waters.  It  is  their  desire  to 
comply  fully  with  U.S.  documentation 
and  safety  requirements.  The  purpose 
of  the  legrislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  to  allow  the  Miss  Lelia  to  oper- 
ate in  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  withdraw  certain 
public  lands  in  Eddy  County,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PLANT  LAND 
WrTHDRAWAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  legislation 
that  would  permanently  withdraw  the 
public  land  surrounding  the  waste  iso- 
lation pilot  plant  in  Carlsbad.  NM.  This 
legislation  has  been  submitted  by  the 
DejMirtment  of  Energy.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  Department's  ef- 
forts to  open  the  WIPP  facility  for  a  5- 
year  demonstration  phase. 

The  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  is  a 
research  and  development  facility  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  96-164  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  transuranic  radioactive  waste 
generated  by  DOE's  nuclear  weapons 
production  activities.  The  WIPP  facil- 
ity, built  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  Delaware  salt  basin  in  New  Mexico, 
has  been  under  construction  since  1981. 
Construction  of  the  facility  is  now 
completed,  and  the  facility  will  soon  be 
ready  to  begin  the  demonstration 
phase.  During  that  phase,  DOE  will 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  to 
evaluate  the  facility's  ability  to  com- 
ply with  the  environmental  laws  gov- 
erning the  safe  storage  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste. 

The  WIPP  site  consists  of  10.240  acres 
in  Eddy  County,  NM.  all  of  which  is 
public  land  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Currently,  the 
land  is  utilized  under  an  administra- 
tive land  withdrawal  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  June  1983. 
This  administrative  withdrawal  is  for  a 
period  of  8  years.  However,  it  does  not 
authorize  use  of  the  land  for  transpor- 
tation, storage,  or  burial  of  any  radio- 
active waste  at  the  site. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
completed  action  on  a  modification  of 
the  existing  land  order  that  would 
allow  use  of  radiofu^tive  waste  at  the 
site  for  testing  purposes.  However,  the 
administration  has  agreed  to  defer  its 
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effective  date  until  June  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  consider  land  with- 
drawal legislation. 

The  Department's  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  would  perma- 
nently withdraw  this  land  from  the 
public  domain  and  transfer  it  to  con- 
trol by  the  Department  of  Energy.  It 
would  be  possible  to  continue  use  of 
the  land  under  the  recently-approved 
modification  of  the  existing  land  order, 
at  least  for  the  demonstration  phase. 
However,  both  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  have 
indicated  a  preference  to  withdraw  the 
land  permanently  through  legislation. 

DOE  is  seeking  a  permanent  land 
withdrawal  for  several  reasons.  The  en- 
vironmental standards  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  for 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  require 
that  DOE  exercise  active  institutional 
control  over  the  disposal  site  for  up  to 
100  years  and  passive  control  there- 
after. Since  DOE  has  statutory  respon- 
sibility for  managing  radioactive 
waste,  the  agency  should  have  perma- 
nent jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
site.  In  addition,  because  the  period  of 
active  use  and  institutional  controls 
will  exceed  the  maximum  20-year  pe- 
riod for  administrative  land  withdraw- 
als, a  statutory,  permanent  land  with- 
drawal is  desirable. 

The  target  date  for  completion  of  ac- 
tivities leading  to  the  opening  of  WIPP 
is  now  July  1991.  The  Department  has 
been  moving  quickly  toward  comple- 
tion of  the  tasks  that  remain  prior  to 
the  opening  of  WIPP  for  the  dem- 
onstration phase.  I  hope  that  we  in 
Congress  will  do  our  part  and  move 
quickly  on  the  land  withdrawal  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Department.  It  is  important  that  we 
get  started  working  on  this  legislation 
now  BO  that  the  opening  of  this  facility 
will  not  be  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation. 

Transuranic  waste  from  our  Nation's 
defense  production  activities  is  gen- 
erated and  stored  at  10  DOE  sites 
around  the  country.  At  some  of  these 
sites,  we  are  running  out  of  the  limited 
temporary  storage  space.  Therefore, 
opening  of  this  facility  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  step  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  defense  waste  cleanup  is 
underway  at  DOE  sites  around  the 
country. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  has  been  monitoring  the 
progress  of  the  WIPP  facility  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  that  this 
important  facility  is  almost  ready  to 
open.  This  is  a  major  milestone  in  the 
Department's  efforts  to  demonstrate 
that  we  have  the  technology  necessary 
to  store  and  dispose  safely  the  byprod- 
ucts of  our  Nation's  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Elnergy,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  the  text  of  the 


bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  1007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TtrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Waste  Isola- 
tion Pilot  Plant  Land  Withdrawal  Act." 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "Agreement"  or  "Agreement  for  Con- 
sultation and  Cooperation"  means  the  July 
1.  1981,  Agreement  for  Consultation  and  Co- 
operation, as  amended  by  the  November  30, 
1984  "First  Modification"  and  the  August  4. 
1987  "Second  Modification,"  or  as  it  is 
amended  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  between  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  as 
authorized  by  section  213(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Security  and  Mlll- 
tajy  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Author- 
ization Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-164): 

(3)  "EEG"  means  the  Environmental  Eval- 
uation Group  for  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
Plant  referred  to  in  section  1433  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456). 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy; and 

(5)  "WIPP"  means  the  Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  Plant  project  authorized  under  section 
213  of  the  Department  of  Energy  National 
Security  and  Military  Applications  of  Nu- 
clear Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1980  to 
demonstrate  the  safe  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  materials  generated  by  defense  pro- 
grams. 

SEC.  3.  LAND  WITHDRAWAL  AND  RESERVATION 
FOR  THE  WIPP. 

(a)  WrrHDRAWAL.  Jurisdiction,  and  Res- 
ervation.—(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
(c)  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry, 
appropriation,  and  disposal  under  the  gen- 
eral land  laws  (including  without  limitation 
the  mineral  leasing  laws,  the  geothermal 
leasing  laws,  the  material  sale  laws,  except 
as  provided  in  section  4(b)(2)(D)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  mining  laws).  These  lands  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
Withdrawal"  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Withdrawal"). 

(2)  Jurisdiction  over  the  Withdrawal  is 
transferred  permanently  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary.  The  With- 
drawal is  permanently  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, repair  and  maintenance,  shutdown, 
monitoring,  decommissioning,  post-decom- 
missioning control,  and  other  authorized  ac- 
tivities associated  with,  and  limited  by,  the 
mission  of  the  WIPP. 

(b)  Revocation  of  Public  Land  Orders.— 
Public  Land  Order  6403,  of  June  29,  1983,  as 
modified  by  Public  Land  Order  6826  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1991.  and  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing accompanying  I*ubllc  Land  Order 
6826,  are  revoked. 

(c)  Land  Description.- (l)  The  boundaries 
depicted  on  the  map  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  entitled  "WIPP  Withdrawal  Site 
Map,"  dated  October  9,  1990  and  on  file  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  New  Mex- 


ico   State    Office,    are    established    as    the 
boundaries  of  the  Withdrawal. 

(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall: 

(A)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
containing  a  legal  description  of  the  With- 
drawal; and 

(B)  file  copies  of  the  map  and  the  legal  de- 
scription of  the  Withdrawal  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Technical  Corrections.- The  map  and 
legal  description  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they 
were  included  in  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  correct  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  In  the  map  and  legal  de- 
scription. 

(e)  Water  Rights.— This  Act  does  not  es- 
tablish a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  any  water  or  water  rights  on 
the  Withdrawal.  This  Act  does  not  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  water  on  the  With- 
drawal by  the  United  States  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
This  Act  does  not  affect  water  rights  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
SPONSIBIUTIES. 

(a)  General  AUTHORmr.— The  Secretanr 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  Withdrawal  and  the  WIPP.  and  shall  con- 
sult with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  dis- 
charging those  responsibilities  as  well  as  any 
other  reponsibllity  required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Management  Plan.— (1)(A)  Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  shall  develop  a  management 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  Withdrawal  until  such 
time  as  the  decommissioning  of  the  WIPP 
has  been  completed. 

(B)  Any  use  of  the  Withdrawal  for  activi- 
ties not  associated  with  the  WIPP  shall  be 
subject  to  conditions  and  restrictions  that 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  conduct  of 
WIPP  activities. 

(2)  The  management  plan  shall  address 
other  uses  of  the  Withdrawal,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  domestic  livestock  grazing, 
hunting  and  trapping,  maintenance  of  wild- 
life habitat,  the  disposal  of  salt  tailings  re- 
maining on  the  surface,  and  mining.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following— 

(A)  Grazing.— The  Secretary  shall  permit 
grazing  to  continue  where  established  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  subject  to 
regulations,  policies,  and  practices  that  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. The  management  of  grazing  shall  be 
conducted  In  accord  with,  among  other  au- 
thorities— 

(I)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  stop  Injury 
to  public  grazing  lands  by  preventing 
overgrazing  and  soil  deterioration,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  orderly  use.  Improvement,  and 
development,  to  stabilize  the  livestock  In- 
dustry dependent  upon  the  public  range,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  June  28,  1934 
(43  U.S.C.  315  et  seq.,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Taylor  Grazing  Act"): 

(II)  title  rv  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq.); 

(III)  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  1902  et  seq.);  and 
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(iv)  Executive  Order  12548  (51  Fed.  Reg. 
5965). 

(B)  Hunting  and  trapping.— The  Secretary 
shall  permit  huntl  ig  and  trapping-  within  the 
Withdrawal  in  ac;:ordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulatl  }ns  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Ni  iw  Mexico,  except  that  the 
Secretary,  after  c<  nsultatlon  with  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  nay  issue  regulations  des- 
ignating zones  wh  ;re,  and  establishing  peri- 
ods when,  no  hunting  or  trapping  is  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, or  public  V  se  and  enjoyment. 

(C)  Wildlife  HuBITAt.— In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  wildlife  cf  the  Withdrawal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  manaf  e  the  Withdrawal  so  as  to 
maintain  the  wlldl  ife  habitat. 

(D)  Salt  tailin  3s.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  salt 
tailings  that  tu-e  sxtracted  from  the  With- 
drawal and  that  are  not  needed  for  backfill 
at  the  WIPP.  Disposition  shall  be  made 
under  sections  tw  >  and  three  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1947,  as  a  nended  (30  U.S.C.  602.  603; 
commonly  referre(  to  as  the  "Materials  Act 
of  1947"). 

(E)  Mining.— Exi  ept  for  that  mineral  ex- 
traction permltte(  by  the  terms  of  certain 
leases  existing  bel  >w  6,000  feet  In  Section  31, 
Township  22  South,  Range  31  East  of  the 
Withdrawal,  more  particularly  described  as 
Federal  Oil  and  Gls  Lease  No.  NMNM  02953 
and  Federal  Oil  a  ad  Gas  Lease  No.  NMNM 
02953C.  which  leases  were  granted  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactrr  ent  of  this  Act,  surface  or 
subsurface  mining  unrelated  to  the  mission 
of  the  WIPP,  including  slant  drilling  under 
the  Withdrawal  fr  )m  within  or  without  the 
Withdrawal,  shall  not  be  permitted  on  or 
under  the  Withdra'fal,  before  or  after  decom- 
missioning. 

(c)  Closure  to  the  Pubuc— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  t,hat  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  or  th  e  common  defense  and  se- 
curity require  the  closure  to  the  public  use 
of  any  road,  trail  or  other  portion  of  the 
Withdrawal,  the  Secretary  may  take  what- 
ever action  the  S(  cretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  desira  ble  to  effect  and  maintain 
the  closure. 

(d)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments— 

(1)  with  the  Sec  etary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  New  1  lexlco  for  the  administra- 
tion of  grazing  wit  iln  the  Withdrawal:  and 

(2)  with  the  Sta:e  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
maintenance  of  tie  wildlife  habitat  of  the 
Withdrawal. 

(e)  Submission  op  Plan.— Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  e  aactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  sul  mlt  the  management  plan 
developed  under  sfibsection  (b)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior^  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Hou^  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Any  I  amendments  to  the  plan 
shall  be  8ubmltte(i  promptly  to  those  Com- 
mittees and  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

SBC  S.  PmrORMANCK  ASataSMKNT  FLAN. 

In  consultation  with  the 
of  Sciences,  the  Adminis- 
nor  of  the  State  of  New 
EG,  shall  develop  and  up- 
date a  performance  assessment  plan  to  In- 
clude experiments  Ithat  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers to  be  necessary  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  i  afety  of  the  public,  to  de- 
termine the  timinsr  of  experiments,  to  esti- 
mate the  quantlti»s  and  types  of  waste  re- 
quired for  any  of  ^ese  experiments,  and  to 
identify  the  data  I'equlred  to  assess  compli- 
ance with  applical  le  Environmental  Protec- 


The  Secretary, 
National  Academy 
trator,   the  Cover 
Mexico,  and  the 


tlon  Agency  disposal  standards  for  trans- 
uranic  waste. 

SEC.  a.  AUTB0RIZAT10N8. 

(a)  Performance  assessment  Phase.- The 
Secretary  may  place  transuranic  waste  In 
WIPP  to  perform  tests  and  experiments  dur- 
ing the  performance  assessment  phase. 

(b)  Disposal  Operations.— Upon  comple- 
tion of— 

(1)  the  performance  assessment  phase; 

(2)  the  Secretary's  determination,  after  the 
Administrator's  review  under  section  8(a), 
that  WIPP  complies  with  environmental 
standards  for  the  disposal  of  transuranic 
wastes;  and 

(3)  submittal  to  Congress  of  the  Sec- 
retary's plans  for  decommissioning  the  WIPP 
and  managing  the  Withdrawal  after  the  de- 
corrunlssioning  of  the  WIPP,  the  Secretary 
■may  dispose  of  up  to  6.2  million  cubic  feet  of 
contact  handled  transuranic  waste  and 
250,000  cubic  feet  of  remote  handled  trans- 
uranic waste  in  WIPP. 

SEC.  7.  ISSUANCE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY  DISPOSAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  TRANSURANIC  WASTE. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion AGENCY  Standards.— The  Adminis- 
trator, pursuant  to  authority  under  other 
provisions  of  law,  shall— 

(1)  issue  revised  proposed  environmental 
standards  for  disposal  of  transuranic  wastes 
no  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  issue  final  environmental  standards  for 
disposal  of  transuranic  wastes  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Compliance  With  Future  Standards.- 
If  the  Administrator  is  ordered  by  a  court  of 
law  to  repromulgate  or  reissue  the  standards 
required  under  subsection  (a)  or  is  enjoined 
from  implementing  the  standards  or  is  other- 
wise prevented  from  giving  the  standards  full 
force  and  effect  by  a  court  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  demonstrate  compliance  with 
the  standards  required  under  subsection  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  court  order  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  the  court  order  expressly  finds 
and  orders  that  its  injunction  relates  to  sub- 
stantive health  and  safety  aspects  of  the 
standards  directly  applicable  to  the  WIPP. 

(c)  Failure  To  Issue.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator fails  to  issue  environmental  standards 
for  disposal  of  transuranic  wastes  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  enviroimiental  stand- 
ards for  the  disposal  of  transuranic  wastes  as 
those  regulations  were  in  effect  on  November 
18.  1985. 

SEC.  8.  COMFUANCE  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  STANDARDS 
FOR  TRANSURANIC  WASTE. 

(a)  Compliance  Wrra  Environmental  Pro- 
tection AGENCY  Standards.— <1)  The  WIPP 
is  subject  to  generally  applicable  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  radiation  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  management  and  storage 
of  transuranic  waste. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  permanent  disposal  of 
transuranic  waste  at  the  WIPP— 

(A)  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the 
WIPP,  shall  comply  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  disposal  standards  for 
transuranic  waste  established  under  section 
7;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  deter- 
mination of  compliance  with  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  disposal  standards  for 
transuranic  wastes  and  necessary  supporting 
documents  to  the  Administrator  for  review. 
Within  six  months,  the  Administrator  shall 
review  and  provide  comments  on  the  deter- 
mination of  compliance  to  the   Secretary. 


The  Secretary,  following  review  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's comments,  shall  revise  the  de- 
termination of  compliance  as  appropriate, 
and  submit  this  determination  to  Congress. 

(b)  Engineered  Barriers.— The  WIPP 
shall  use  both  engineered  and  natural  bar- 
riers to  Isolate  transuranic  waste  after  dis- 
posal to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  disposal 
standards  for  the  waste.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  "engineered  barriers"  means  the 
blackflll,  room  seals,  and  any  other  man- 
made  barrier  components  of  the  disposal  sys- 
tem. 

SEC.     S.     BAN     ON     HIGH-LEVEL     RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  emplace  or  dispose 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  as  defined  in 
section  2(12)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10101(12))  in  the  WIPP. 
SEC.  10.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  WIPP-related  Business  and  Employ- 
ment Opportunities.- To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  encourage  business  and  employment 
opportunities  related  to  the  WIPP  that  may 
be  conducive  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  especially  Lea  and  Eddy  coun- 
ties, and  report  annually  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  on  these  activities. 

(b)  iMPAcrr  ASSISTANCE  Payments.— (1)  The 
Secretary  may  provide  payments  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  assist  the  State  and 
its  affected  units  of  local  govertmient  In 
mitigating  the  potential  environmental,  so- 
cial, transportation,  economic  and  other  im- 
pacts resulting  from  the  WIPP.  Upon  Initi- 
ation of  the  peii'ormance  assessment  phase, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  up  to  $20,000,000 
in  each  fiscal  year  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1992  and  continuing  throughout  the  perform- 
ance assessment  phase.  If,  at  the  end  of  this 
phase,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
site  is  suitable  to  become  a  repository  for 
the  disposal  of  transuranic  waste,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  up  to  $20,000,000  each  fis- 
cal year  In  which  the  repository  is  operated 
for  disposal.  Upon  completion  of  disposal  op- 
erations at  the  WIPP,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  up  to  S13.000.000  each  fiscal  year 
until  decommissioning  of  the  repository  is 
completed.  A  portion  of  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  directly  to  the  af- 
fected units  of  local  government  in  the  vicin- 
ity of,  and  along  the  transportation  routes 
to,  the  WIPP.  The  portion  of  payments  pro- 
vided to  local  governments,  the  identifica- 
tion of  local  governments  to  receive  pay- 
ments, and  the  share  of  the  local  government 
payment  to  each  local  government  shall  be 
based  on  a  State  assessment  of  needs,  con- 
ducted in  consultation  with  its  affected  units 
of  local  government  and  based  upon  the  dem- 
onstration of  local  Impacts  by  the  affected 
local  governments. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
WIPP  does  not  meet  either  the  technical  or 
the  legal  requirements  for  a  transuranic 
mixed  waste  disposal  facility,  payments 
under  this  subsection  may  be  terminated 
only  after  this  waste  is  removed  Crom  the 
WIPP  site  and  the  associated  impacts  result- 
ing from  the  WIPP  have  been  mitigated. 

(c)  Payments  E<jurvALENT  to  Taxes.- 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  payment  each  fiscal  year  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  each  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment in  which  the  withdrawal  is  located.  A 
payment  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
termined by— 

(1)  calculating  the  amount  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
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ment  would  receive  were  they  authorized  to 
tax  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
WIPP.  as  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
unit  of  local  government  taxes  the  other 
comparable  real  property  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities occurring  within  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  unit  of  local  governing;  and 
(2)  subtracting  from  the  amount  calculated 
under  paragraph  (1)  any  amount  paid  In  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  reimburse  WIPP  contractors  and 
subcontractors  for  taxes,  fees,  or  other  pay- 
ments assessed  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  any  of  its  local  governments  for  contrac- 
tor and  subcontractor  activities  attributable 
to  WIPP  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount  paid 
in  fiscal  year  1990  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  reimburse  WIPP  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors for  taxes,  fees,  or  other  pay- 
ments assessed  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  any  of  its  local  governments  for  contrac- 
tor and  subcontractor  activities  attributable 
to  WIPP. 

Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tinue until  all  activities  related  to  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  WIPP  are  ter- 
minated at  the  WIPP  site. 

(d)  Potash  Lease.  —There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  1,600  acre 
potash  leasehold  within  the  Withdrawal, 
comprising  a  portion  of  Federal  Potash 
Lease  No.  NM0384584. 
SEC.  11.  DECOMMISSIONING  OF  THE  WIPP. 

(a)  Plan  fxjr  WIPP  Decommissioning.— 
Within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  for  decommissioning  the 
WIPP.  In  addition  to  activities  required 
under  the  Agreement,  the  plan  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  disposal  standards  for  trans- 
uranlc  wastes  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  apply  to  the  WIPP  at  the  time 
the  plan  is  prepared.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  plan. 

(b)  Management  Plan  for  the  With- 
drawal After  Decommissioning.— Within 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan  for 
the  management  and  use  of  the  Withdrawal 
following  the  decommissioning  of  the  WIPP. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  preparation  of  this  plan. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Waste 
Isolation  Pilot  Plant  Land  Withdrawal 
Act 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  would  cite  this  Act  as  the  "Waste 
Isolation  Pilot  Plant  Land  Withdrawal  Act". 

SECTION  2.  definitions 

Section  2  would  provide  deflnitions  rel- 
evant to  the  Act. 

SECTION  3.  LAND  WTTHDRAWAL  AND 
reservation  FOR  THE  WIPP 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  withdrawal 
of  the  land  within  the  current  boundaries  of 
the  WIPP  site  (the  "Withdrawal"),  com- 
prised of  some  10,240  acres,  from  all  forms  of 
entry,  appropriation  and  disposal  under  the 
general  land  laws  and  the  permanent  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  over  the  Withdrawal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (the  "Secretary"). 


section  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Section  4  would  make  the  Secretary  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  WIPP. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  develop  a 
management  plan,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  Grazing,  hunting,  and  trapping 
would  be  permitted  within  the  Withdrawal, 
but  would  be  subject  to  necessary  or  appro- 
priate regulation.  New  surface  or  subsurface 
mining,  including  slant  drilling,  would  be 
prohibited.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  close  any  or  all  of  the  Withdrawal 
to  the  public. 

SECTION  5.  PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT  PLAN 

Section  5  would  require  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Environmental 
Evaluation  Group,  to  develop  and  update  a 
WIPP  performance  assessment  plan  that  de- 
scribes experiments  needed  to  assess  compli- 
ance with  EPA  standards  for  disposal  of 
transuranic  waste  and  any  other  experi- 
ments that  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary. 

SECTION  6.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  6  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
place  transuranic  waste  in  the  WIPP  for  the 
purposes  of  the  performance  assessment 
phase.  After  completion  of  the  performance 
assessment  phase,  the  Secretary  may  begin 
permanently  disposing  of  transuranic  waste 
if  he  determines,  after  a  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion 8(a),  that  the  WIPP  complies  with  rel- 
evant environmental  standards  and  has  sub- 
mitted plans  for  decommissioning  the  WIPP 
and  managing  the  Withdrawal  after  decom- 
missioning to  the  Congress.  EPA's  No-Mlgra- 
tion  Determination  only  allows  emplace- 
ment of  transuranic  waste  for  the  purposes 
of  the  test  phase.  Under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  the  EPA  would 
have  to  make  a  new  or  amended  No-Migra- 
tion Determination  before  the  Department  of 
Energy  could  begin  permanent  disposal  oper- 
ations. EPA's  Determination  would  be  made 
with  full  opportunity  for  public  comment. 

SECTION  7.  ISSUANCE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY  DISPOSAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
TRANSURANIC  WASTE 

Section  7  would  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  EPA  to  issue  final  standrds  for  dis- 
posal of  transuranic  wastes  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Secretary 
must  demonstrate  compliance  with  these 
standards  notwithstanding  any  court  order 
requiring  the  repromulgatlon  or  reissuance 
of  the  standards  or  any  Injunction  prevent- 
ing their  enforcement,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  its  injunction  relates  to  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  the  standards  applicable  to 
the  WIPP.  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  issue 
standards  for  waste  disposal,  the  Secretary 
must  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  envi- 
ronmental standards  for  transuranic  waste 
disposal  in  effect  on  November  18. 1985. 

SECTION  8.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  STANDARDS  FOR  TRANS- 
URANIC WASTE 

Section  8  would  make  the  WIPP  subject  to 
EPA  management  and  storage  standards  ap- 
plicable to  transuranic  waste.  Before  dis- 
posal of  transuranic  wastes  at  WIPP,  the 
Secretary  must  comply  with  EPA  standards 
for  dispossJ.  submit  a  determination  of  com- 
pliance to  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  for 
review,  revise  the  determination  of  compli- 
ance as  appropriate,  and  submit  the  deter- 


mination to  the  Congress.  This  section  also 
would  require  the  WIPP  to  use  both  engi- 
neered and  natural  barriers  to  isolate  the 
transuranic  waste  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
comply  with  EPA  disposal  standards. 

SECTION  9.  BAN  ON  HIOH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE 

Section  9  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  placing  high-level  radioactive  waste  in 
the  WIPP. 

SECTION  10.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  encourage  WIPP  related  business  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  within  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  payments 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  assist  in  the 
mitigation  of  environmental,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  Impacts  resulting  from  the 
WIPP.  The  Secretary  could  provide  up  to  $20 
million  per  fiscal  year  throughout  the  per- 
formance assessment  phase  and  an  addi- 
tional S20  million  for  each  year  that  the 
resposltory  is  operated  for  disposal.  After 
completion  of  disposal  operations,  the  Sec- 
retary could  provide  up  to  $13  million  per  fis- 
cal year  until  decommissioning  of  the  reposi- 
tory is  completed.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
will  determine  how  this  money  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed within  the  State.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  WIPP  falls  to  meet  nec- 
essary technical  or  legal  requirements,  pay- 
ments to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  may  not 
be  terminated  unless  all  waste  is  removed 
from  the  WIPP  and  any  associated  impacts 
have  been  mitigated. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  payments  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  each  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment in  which  the  WIPP  is  located,  equal  to 
the  amount  those  governments  would  have 
received  were  they  authorized  to  tax  the 
WIPP.  Subsection  (c)  also  contains  an  offset 
provision  which  would  govern  increases  in 
payments,  by  Department  of  Energy  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  to  the  State,  that 
are  attributable  to  WIPP  activities. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  a  Federal  Potash 
Lease  that  is  located  on  the  WIPP  site. 

SECTION  n.  DECOMMISSIONING  OF  THE  WIPP 

Section  11  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  plan  for  decommissioning  the  WIPP 
to  designate  Senate  and  House  committees, 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA,  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  plan  must  be  consistent  with  EPA 
standards  for  disposal  of  transuranic  waste 
that  apply  to  the  WIPP  at  the  time  the  plan 
is  prepared.  Within  five  years  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  management  and  use  of 
the  Withdrawal  following  the  decommission- 
ing of  the  WIPP.  The  Secretary  must  consult 
with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plans. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC.  April  11, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  Plant  Land  Withdrawal  Act."  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. Its  timely  enactment  would  provide  a 
statutory  foundation  for  the  Important  test 
programs  to  be  conducted  at  the  Waste  Isola- 
tion Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  and  remove  the  need 
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for  use  of  the  current  WIPP  administrative 
land  withdrawal. 

The  Congress  a  ithorized  the  WIPP  project 
to  demonstrate  ,he  safe  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste  gen(  rated  by  the  Department's 
defense  activities.  The  WIPP's  development 
has  proceeded  In  i  phased  manner,  from  site 
characterization  md  validation  through  fa- 
cility constructinn.  The  facility  is  located 
deep  undergrouni  I  in  thick  salt  formations 
on  public  lands  n(  ar  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico. 

The  next  step—  i  vital  one — is  the  perform- 
ance assessment  phase  during  which  experi- 
ments will  be  coi  [ducted  on  site  to  asses  the 
facility's  ability  a  perform  safely  and  to  ob- 
tain operational  experience.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  phase,  a  determination  will  be 
made  as  to  whetber  to  dispose  of  waste  at 
the  site  permsmei  tly. 

In  my  testimoiy  before  Congress  and  in 
numerous  public  itatements,  I  have  said  that 
I  will  not  permii  WIPP  to  open  until  I  am 
certain  that  it  ii;  safe  and  has  met  all  pre- 
requisites specilled  in  the  Department's 
"WIPP  Decision  Plan."  which  is  regularly 
updated  and  released  for  public  review  and 
comment.  I  expest  these  prerequisites  to  be 
completed  by  ear  y  this  summer.  To  promote 
safe  operations  ac  the  facility  and  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  it 
is  necessary  to  'Withdraw  the  lands  around 
the  WIPP  site  fiom  public  use.  Permanent 
land  withdrawal  I  hrough  legislative  means  is 
the  option  prefeired  by  the  Department  to 
allow  the  perfon  nance  assessment  phase  to 
move  forward  exjieditiously.  and,  we  believe, 
is  in  the  best  in'  erests  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  If  legist  tition  is  not  enacted  in  a 
timely  manner,  then  we  plan  to  proceed 
under  the  curren  .  administrative  land  order. 

The  enclosed  litgislative  proposal  includes 
a  number  of  ke5  provisions.  These  include: 
Quantitative  lim  its  on  the  amount  of  waste 
that  could  be  eniplaced  at  WIPP:  a  ban  on 
high-level  waste  emplacement  and  disposal; 
Independent  review  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agen  :y  (EPA)  Administrator  of 
the  Department'  i  determination  of  compli- 
ance with  the  I  PA  disposal  standards  for 
tr&nsuranic  waste;  and  essential  provisions 
from  the  pendlnir  State  of  New  Mexico-De- 
partment of  Ene "gy  agreement  for  financial 
assistance  to  mil  Igate  WIPP-related  impacts 
in  the  State. 

In  addition.  th9  proposal  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  other  economic  assistance  provisions 
for  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  First,  the  De- 
partment would  ;ontinue  to  encourage  busi- 
ness and  employ]  nent  activities  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Second,  the  Department 
would  provide  payments  to  the  State  and 
units  of  local  go'  remment  in  which  the  land 
withdrawal  Is  located.  Those  payments 
would  be  equal  to  taxes  that  these  jurisdic- 
tions would  rece  ve  were  they  authorized  to 
tax  WIPP  as  an  industrial  facility.  Third, 
when  the  land  withdrawal  takes  effect  under 
this  proposal,  th^  Department  would  be  in  a 
position  to  provi  ie  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
additional  funds  in  the  amount  of 
S42.451.7SO.00.  held  In  a  special  reserve  ac- 
count, for  certair  road  projects. 

Thla  proposal  ilso  would  require  compli- 
ance with  EPA  standards  for  the  manag'e- 
ment.  stora^.  ind  disposal  of  tr&nsuranic 
waste.  Under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  Ef  A  Issued  to  the  Department 
a  Final  No-Mlgrfction  Determination  in  No- 
vember 1990.  Tttis  Determination  includes 
specific  conditio^  that  limit  the  scope  of 
the  performance  {assessment  phase  activities. 
the  amount  of  w^te  to  be  used  at  WIPP  for 


Determination  throughout  the  performance 
assessment  phase.  Under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act.  EPA  will  also 
be  required  to  make  another  No-Migration 
Determination  before  initiation  of  the  dis- 
posal phase. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  to 
Congress,  and  its  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  program. 

I  believe  that  this  country  must  and  can 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  manage  and  dis- 
pose of  nuclear  waste  safely.  The  WIPP  per- 
formance assessment  phase  is  a  vital  step  in 
that  process. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Watkins. 
Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  (Retired).* 


testing,  and  the 
The  Department 


time  for  testing  with  waste, 
will  fully  comply  with  this 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1008.  A  bill  to  require  State  agen- 
cies to  register  all  offenders  convicted 
of  any  acts  involving  child  abuse  with 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHILP  ABUSER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
protect  our  Nation's  children  from  re- 
peat child  abusers. 

This  bill,  the  National  Child  Abusers 
Registration  Act.  would  require  the 
registration  of  all  convicted  child  abus- 
ers and  sexual  offenders  with  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Few  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  today  affect  one  as  deeply  as  the 
crime  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  It  has 
almost  become  a  daily  occurrence — 
news  reports  of  a  child  being  sexually 
or  physically  mistreated.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  1989 
alone,  there  were  2.4  million  reported 
cases  of  child  abuse.  Of  those,  380,000 
involved  sexual  abuse.  In  addition, 
ChildHelp  USA  estimates  that  one  out 
of  every  six  boys  and  one  out  of  every 
three  girls  will  be  sexually  abused  or 
victimized  before  the  age  of  18.  These 
appalling  figures  reveal  the  need  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to 
become  involved,  to  eliminate  these  af- 
fronts to  human  decency. 

The  horrifying  facts  and  statistics  do 
not  stop  there.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
typical  child  sexual  offender  will  mo- 
lest an  average  of  117  youngsters  in  his/ 
her  lifetime  and  gamer  multiple  child 
abuse  convictions.  These  child  abusers 
often  do  not  fit  the  stereotype — they 
may  be  respected  citizens,  profes- 
sionals, or  even  individuals  entrusted 
to  care  for  children  in  our  community. 

In  1985,  a  Maryland  school  psycholo- 
gist was  convicted  of  child  molestation 
and  received  a  probated  sentence.  He 
moved  to  Virginia,  again  was  hired  as  a 
school  psychologist,  and  was  subse- 
quently arrested  for  the  molestation  of 
12  to  15  elementary  schoolchildren.  In 
1986,  a  physician  in  Ohio  was  convicted 
of  molestation.  He  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  resumed  medical  practice,  and 


was  arrested  again  in  1987,  convicted 
for  molesting  children  in  a  hospital. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  the  States 
had  no  means  of  checking  an  individ- 
ual's record  to  verify  previous  sexual 
violations  against  children.  These 
States  had  no  way  to  see  if  an  individ- 
ual had  one  or  a  hundred  child  abuse 
convictions  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  convicted  child  sex- 
ual offenders  in  Washington  State 
should  not  be  able  to  move  3,000  miles 
to  prey  on  children  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  today 
will  assist  in  combating  this  problem. 
By  requiring  States  to  register  the 
names  and  other  pertinent  information 
about  convicted  child  abusers  with  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  we 
can  and  will  be  able  to  clamp  down  on 
repeat  offenders  by  having  information 
available,  and  easily  accessible  for 
every  children's  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Having  this  child  abuser  information 
will  enable  these  organizations  to  con- 
duct needed  background  checks  on  per- 
spective employees.  Therefore  reassur- 
ing parents  that  their  children  are  not 
easy  prey  for  a  convicted  child  mo- 
lester. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
aggressively  address  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  repeat  cases  of  child  abuse  in 
the  country.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  children  by  supporting  the 
National  Child  Abuser  Registration 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  S4,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  months  now  I  have  been  re- 
invigorating  a  public  discussion  on  the 
failure  of  the  personal  exemption  to 
keep  up  with  the  costs  of  living  and 
raising  children  in  today's  economy. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  were  successful  in  in- 
cluding a  doubling  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
This  was  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Despite  this  victory,  however,  and 
despite  the  concurrent  initiation  of  an 
indexation  of  the  personal  exemption 
for  inflation— a  step  which,  by  the  way, 
should  have  been  taken  40  years  ago — 
the  current  level  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption still  falls  far  short  of  where  it 
needs  to  be  to  meet  its  original  mission 
of  accounting  for  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  families. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  note  the 
growing  awareness  both  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  within  the  media  of  just  how  dif- 
ficult it  has  become  for  an  average 
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American  family  to  make  ends  meet. 
Increased  prices  for  basic  fimdamentals 
like  food,  housing,  health  care  and  edu- 
cation have,  in  many  instances,  forced 
second  members  of  households  into  the 
job  market.  And  they  have  often  re- 
quired a  greater  dependence  on  credit 
and  debt. 

Yet  while  a  second  income  may  help 
pay  the  bills,  families  are  still  finding 
their  ability  to  adequately  support 
their  children  a  great  challenge. 

Rising  living  expenses  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  economic  decline  of 
the  American  family,  however.  The  in- 
creasing and  highly  unfair  tax  burden 
on  American  families  has  been  a  major 
contributor  to  their  woes.  Because  the 
personal  exemption  was  not  indexed  for 
inflation  from  1948  until  the  mid-1980'8, 
it  steadily  lost  Its  value.  The  failure  of 
Congress  to  rectify  this  situation 
amounted,  in  essence,  to  an  annual  tax 
increase  on  Americans. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, families  earning  one-half  of  the 
median  income  in  1948  paid  only  2  per- 
cent of  their  income  in  total  taxes. 
Today,  in  1990,  families  with  one-half  of 
median  income  hand  out  about  23  per- 
cent of  their  paychecks  to  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  Social  Security  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has 
been  diggring  too  deeply  into  American 
family  pockets  for  too  long.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  siphon  off  greater  amounts  of 
the  family  paycheck  we  see  parents 
who  mu&t  work  longer  hours  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time  with  their  children. 

And  we  see  a  continued  growing  de- 
pendence on  Government  handout  pro- 
grams— progrrams  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford and  which,  in  my  estimation, 
often  do  little  to  strengthen  or  improve 
the  family  condition. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
restore  the  original  value  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  In  fact,  the  current 
level  of  S2,150  should  be  tripled  to  ac- 
count for  the  annual  costs  of  raising  a 
child.  While  budget  realities  inhibit 
our  ability  to  triple  the  personal  ex- 
emption, I  believe  we  can  and  should  at 
least  double  it  to  $4,000. 

Last  January  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
152,  to  do  just  that  for  all  taxpayers 
and  their  dependents,  and  I  have  been 
very  pleased  with  the  interest  and  sup- 
port that  has  been  expressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues. 

Today  I  rise  to  introduce  another  bill 
that  more  directly  recognizes  the  siz- 
able tax  burden  on  families  with  chil- 
dren. This  legislation  will  simply  dou- 
ble the  personal  exemption  for  depend- 
ents under  age  18  and  index  it  there- 
after for  inflation. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  per- 
sonal exemption  increased  for  every- 
one, this  new  bill  is  another  fine  vari- 
ation on  that  theme.  Families  with 
children  have  been  feeling  the  brunt  of 
the  growing  tax  burden  and  are  in  need 
of  the  most  immediate  relief. 


The  heightened  discussion  on  the 
need  for  profamily  tax  policy  lends 
promise  to  success  in  this  endeavor. 
With  recent  conmients  by  Senators  and 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  believe  there  is  a  general 
concensus  that  a  reexamination  of  the 
priorities  set  forth  in  our  Tax  Code  is 
needed  with  a  greater  focus  on  the 
needs  of  the  American  family.  This 
view  is  shared  by  organizations  from 
all  ends  of  the  political  spectrum  in- 
cluding the  Family  Research  Council 
and  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  we  continue  to  move  forward  with 
this  goal  and  to  press  for  a  restoration 
of  a  fair  personal  exemption  level.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation.  We  have  relied  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  American  family  for  too 
long.  It  is  time  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  allow  them  to  meet  their  own 
needs  with  their  own  hard  earned  dol- 
lars by  reducing  their  tax  burden. 

Your  support  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bond, 

Mr.  Cranston,  and  Ms.  MncuL- 

SKi): 

S.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 

establishment    of   limitations    on    the 

duty  time  for  flight  attendants;  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

FUGHT  ATTENDANT  DUTY  TIME  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  flight  attendants,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  pro- 
vide limitations  on  the  duty-time 
hours  for  flight  attendants. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  re- 
quired to  travel  more  than  the  average 
person,  and  understand  the  fatigue 
which  accompanies  flight  travel.  To 
prevent  fatigue  and  overwork  which 
may  threaten  the  ability  of  airline 
aviation  professionals  to  perform  effec- 
tively, the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration [FAA]  rightfully  regulates  the 
hours  of  work  for  airline  pilots,  flight 
engineers,  flight  navigators,  dispatch- 
ers, and  air  traffic  control  operators. 
Although  Federal  rules  also  regulate 
flight  attendants  for  safety  reasons, 
they  have  been  unjustifiably  excluded 
from  these  FAA  work-time  regulations. 
Thus,  flight  attendants  average  in  ex- 
cess of  15-20  duty-time  hours  per  day. 

Such  fatigue  and  exhaustion  com- 
promise a  flight  attendant's  ability  to 
provide  quality  service  to  the  flying 
public.  In  addition  to  providing  the 
best  possible  service,  airline  flight  at- 
tendants are  trained  as  safety  profes- 
sionals. They  perform  routine  safety 
procedures  and  must  be  continually 
aJert  and  prepared  throughout  the 
flight  for  such  emergencies  as  rapid  de- 
pressurization,   cabin   flres,   passenger 


Illness,  and  terrorist  attacks.  Their  job 
is  physically  demanding  in  a  noisy, 
stressful,  and  poorly  ventilated  envi- 
ronment. 

Since  1978,  the  FAA  has  promised  and 
failed  to  issue  flight-duty  time  for 
flight  attendants.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT] 
states  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  a  correlation  be- 
tween a  flight  attendant's  fatigue  and 
passenger  safety.  However,  common 
sense  dictates  that  If  a  flight  attendant 
has  not  slept  or  rested  for  the  last  18- 
24  hours,  he  or  she  will  not  be  able  to 
function  in  an  alert  and  effective  man- 
ner, let  alone  be  able  to  respond  to 
emergencies  or  other  potential  safety 
hazards  that  may  occur  on  an  airplane. 

Mr.  President,  the  DOT  and  the  FAA 
have  acknowledged  many  cases  in 
which  flight  attendants  have  been  re- 
quired to  work  as  many  as  24  consecu- 
tive hours.  A  particularly  alarming 
case  is  that  of  the  accident  involving 
Galaxy  Airlines  in  Reno,  NV  in  1985.  An 
investigation  disclosed  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  two  of  the  flight 
attendants  had  been  on  duty  for  over  18 
hours  and  were  scheduled  to  continue 
for  another  7  hours. 

Irrespective  of  the  danger  that  over- 
worked flight  attendants  pose  to  the 
safety  of  our  airways,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, the  DOT  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  include  them  in  its  protective 
class  of  safety  sensitive  aviation  em- 
ployees which  currently  includes  air- 
line pilots,  flight  engineers  and  naviga- 
tors, dispatchers,  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Yet,  the  DOT  has  determined 
that  flight  attendants  are  safety  sen- 
sitive employees  for  purposes  of  sub- 
mitting to  random  drug  and  alcohol 
testing.  The  DOT'S  conflicting  and  in- 
consistent position — safety  sensitive  in 
one  regard  but  not  another — is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  public  safety. 

Our  bill  mandates  that  the  DOT  pro- 
mulgate flnal  regvilations  within  8 
months  of  enactment,  and  requires 
that  it  must  establish  duty-time  limi- 
tations and  rest  requirements  that  are 
outlined  in  the  bill.  If  the  DOT  falls  to 
take  action,  the  bill  provides  for 
backup  duty-time  limitations  to  be  Im- 
plemented. Thereafter,  the  Department 
may  amend  these  limitations  under  its 
rulemaking  authority. 

Mr.  President,  we  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flight  At- 
tendant Duty  Time  Act". 

SEC.  a.  AMENiniENT  TO  THE  FEI«RAL  AVUTION 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421-1433) 
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is  amended  by 
following  new 


I  Lddin?  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Si  tction: 

•SEC.  614.  DUTY  1  ME  Of  FUGHT  ATTENDANTS. 

RuLEMAfiNG  Proceeding.— Not  later 

the  date  of  the  enactment 

.  the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  a 

pro:eedinK  for  the  purpose  of  es- 

llmlt  ations  on  duty  time  for  flight 

incl  uding  minimum  rest  require- 


i  afler 


tie 


not 


atte  Ddants, 


t  lan 


fight 
com  lecutive 


I  ever  y 


hoar 


"(a) 
than  60  days 
of  this  section 
rulemaking 
tablishing 
attendants, 
ments. 

"(b)  Final 
case  in  which 
subsection    (c) 
shall  issue, 
date  of  the 
lations  establis^ng 
for    flight 
rest  requiremerits 

"(1)  For  domestic 
hours  of  actual 
at  least  10 
each  duty  perlojl 

"(2)  For 
of  16  hours  of  actual 
of  at  least  12 
each  duty  perlo^ 

"(3)  for  a  lonj 
flight,    a   maxifnum 
time  no  more 
scheduled  duty 
riod  of  actual 
hours,  and  a 
rlod  (after  such 
twice  the  scheduled 

"(4)  For  all 
of  eight  24 
at  their  domicille 
ing  at  least  one 
rest  within 

"(5)  For  all 
continuous  1 
segment  schedi^led 
flight  time  in  a 

•'(c)  Mandated 
retary  does  noii 
ceedlng  under 
day  following 
this  Act  or 
under  subsectio^ 
lowing  such 
may   after 
using  a  night 
duty  more  bour^ 
of  rest,  than  th^se 
through  (5)  of 

"(d)    MODIFICATION 

TION8.— The 
modifying    the 
paragraphs  (1) 
the  Secretary 
flcations  are  1 
transmits  a 
tions    to    the 
Science,  and 
and   the   Comn^ttee 
Transportation 
tlves.   The 
take  effect  unt|l 
period  beglnn 
tal   of  the 
committees, 

"(e)  DEFINITHiNS 

lowing  definitions 

"(1)  Ant 
means  any  air 
provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Federal 

"(2)  Debriefing 
Ing  time'  means 
mlnut«8  for  dorfiestl 
minutes  for 
block-in  time 
a  flight. 
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part: 
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HEGULA-noNS.— Except  in  any 

prohibitions  referred  to  in 

take   effect,    the    Secretary 

later  than  240  days  after  the 

enactment  of  this  Act,  final  regu- 

limltations  on  duty  time 

including   minimum 

as  follows: 

nights,  a  maximum  of  14 

duty  time  and  a  minimum  of 

cotsecutive  hours  of  rest  after 

Tlo  1. 

inteiinational  nights,  a  maximtim 

duty  time  and  minimum 

consecutive  hours  of  rest  after 

range  international  nonstop 

period   of  actual   duty 

4  hours  greater  than  the 

time,  with  a  maximum  pe- 

duty  time  no  greater  than  20 

minimum  consecutive  rest  pe- 

duty  period)  equal  to  at  least 

night  time. 

attendants,  a  minimum 

hour  periods  of  rest 

per  calendar  month.  Includ- 

24  hour  consecutive  period  of 

7  calendar  days. 
I  light  attendants,  at  least  a 
rest  break  in  any  flight  or 
for  8  hours  or  more  of 
designated  rest  area. 
Prohibitions.— If  the  Sec- 
initiate  a  rulemaking  pro- 
^bsectlon  (a)  before  the  60th 
date  of  the  enactment  of 
not  issue  final  regulations 
(b)  before  the  240th  day  fol- 
of  enactment,  no  air  carrier 
date    operate    an    aircraft 
attendant  who  has  been  on 
or  who  has  had  fewer  hours 
required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
si^bsection  (b). 

OF   MANDATED   PROHIBI- 

may  issue  regulations 

prohibitions    contained    in 

tlirough  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  if 

letermlnes  that  such  modi- 

the  interest  of  safety  and 

of  the  modifying  regula- 

Commlttee    on    Commerce, 

transportation  of  the  Senate 

on  Public  Works  and 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 

regulatlons  may  not 

the  expiration  of  the  90-day 

on  the  date  of  the  transmit- 

regulations   to   such 


tbe 

do«B 

ctioa 

1  dats 

suci 


Secretary 


copy 


mo<  lifying 


linfc 

mc  Ufying 


.—In  this  section,  the  fol- 

apply. 

—The  term  'air  carrier' 

carrier  which  is  subject  to  the 

121  or  part  135  of  tlUe  14  of 

Regulations. 

TIME.— The  term  "debrief- 

a  time  period  of  at  least  30 

c  flight  and  of  at  least  45 

li^rnational   flight  after  the 

the  last  flight  or  segment  of 


"(3)  DESIGNATED  REST  AREA.— The  term 
'designated  rest  area'  means  a  passenger  seat 
of  an  aircraft  assigned  for  crew  rest  pur- 
poses. 

"(4)  DOMES-nc  FLIGHT.- The  term  'domestic 
flight'  means  any  flight  or  segment  of  a 
flight  worked  by  a  flight  attendant  totally 
within  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(5)  Duty  •hme.— The  term  'duty  time' 
means  all  time  worked  for  an  air  carrier  at 
any  place  and  in  any  cajpacity  and,  with  re- 
spect to  flying,  shall  begin  at  the  required 
report  time  and  shall  end  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debriefing  time,  or  when  released  by 
the  carrier,  whichever  is  later.  Duty  time  ac- 
crues until  the  crewmember  is  given  a  re- 
quired rest  period  by  the  cairier.  Time  spent 
deadheading,  either  on  an  aircraft  or  by  sur- 
face transportation,  to  or  from  an  assign- 
ment by  an  air  carrier,  time  spent  ferrying, 
and  time  spent  attending  meetings  and 
training  shall  also  be  considered  duty  time. 
Duty  time  continues — 

"(A)  throughout  a  rest  period  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  that  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  (b)(2).  or  (b)(3),  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

"(B)  during  in-flight  rest  periods  contained 
in  subsection  (b)(5). 

"(6)  INTERN  A'noNAL  FLIGHT.— The  term 
'international  flight'  means  any  flight  or 
segment  worked  by  a  flight  attendant  for 
which  a  take  off  or  landing  is  scheduled  out- 
side the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(7)    LONORANGE    INTERNA'HONAL    NONSTOP 

FLIGHT.— The  term  'long-range  international 
nonstop  flight'  means  a  single  nonstop  inter- 
national flight  scheduled  for  8  hours  or  more 
of  flight  time. 

"(8)  Report  time.— The  term  'report  time' 
means  a  time  period  of  at  least  30  minutes 
prior  to  the  scheduled  departure  time  of  the 
first  flight  or  segment  of  a  flight  in  a  flight 
attendant's  duty  period  or  the  time  the 
flight  attendant  is  required  to  report  to 
work,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(9)  Rest.— The  term  'rest'  means  uninter- 
rupted time  free  from  all  duty. 

"(10)  SCHEDULED  FLIGHT  TIME.— The  term 
'scheduled  flight  time'  meaais  the  elapsed 
time  of  a  flight  of  an  air  carrier  based  on  the 
times  shown  in  schedules  published  for  the 
air  carrier. 

"(11)  Secretary.— The  term  Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(f)  Treatment  of  Duty  Period  With  Do- 

MES-nC     and     iNTERNA-nONAL      FLIGHT     SEG- 
MENTS.—A  duty  period  with  both  domestic 
and  International  flight  segments  shall  be 
treated  as  international  flying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  duty  and  rest  require- 
ments under  this  section  if  the  majority  of 
the  flight  time  during  that  duty  period  is  on 
an  international  segment  and  domestic  fly- 
ing if  the  majority  of  the  flight  time  during 
that  duty  period  is  on  a  domestic  segment.", 
(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
title  VI  the  following: 
"Sec.  614.  Duty  time  of  flight  attendants, 
"(a)  Rulemaking  proceeding. 
"(b)  Final  regulations. 
"(c)  Mandated  prohibitions. 
"(d)  Modiflcatlon  of  mandated  prohibitions. 
"(e)  Deflnltions. 

"(f)  Treatment  of  duty  period  with  domestic 
and  international  flight  seg- 
ments.".* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kohl. 
and  Mr.  Durenberger): 


S.  1011.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  dairy  export  incentive 
program  to  promote  the  export  of  cer- 
tain minimum  quantities  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  butter  during  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EXPORTS  OF  NONFAT  DRY  MILK  AND  BUTTER 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
promote  the  export  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter. 

My  bill  is  very  simple.  It  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
export  at  least  100  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  50  million  pounds 
of  butter  during  fiscal  year  1991.  These 
products  will  be  exported  under  the 
Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program 
[DEIP]  established  under  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  and  the  1990  farm 
bill. 

This  year  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ported some  22  million  pounds  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  butter  under  the 
DEIP.  I  believe  that  the  goal  we  have 
set  in  this  bill  is  very  reasonable  and 
will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  de- 
pressed milk  market. 

The  Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program 
helps  U.S.  exporters  to  meet  prevailing 
world  prices  for  targeted  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  destinations.  The  program  of- 
fers U.S.  exporters  a  bonus  in  the  form 
of  commodity  certificates  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
[USDA]  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[CCC]  to  help  them  meet  competition 
from  other  subsidizing  nations,  espe- 
cially the  European  Community. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin and  across  the  Nation  are  barely 
surviving  on  the  current  low  price  of 
milk.  By  reducing  the  Government  sur- 
plus, we  will  inevitably  promote  higher 
prices  for  milk. 

The  DEIP  benefits  U.S.  dairy  farm- 
ers, processors,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
porters by  helping  to  provide  access  to 
foreign  markets.  The  program  makes 
possible  sales  of  U.S.  dairy  products 
that  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
made  due  to  the  subsidized  prices  of- 
fered by  some  U.S.  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  in  simple  terms,  if  we 
don't  do  something  to  help  these  des- 
perately needy  family  farmers,  we 
could  end  up  putting  some  4.000  of 
them  out  of  business.  Dairy  farmers 
are  crjring  out  for  help — so  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  vdth  me  in  provid- 
ing this  much-needed  relief." 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  legislation 
being  introduced  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  Dairy  Export  Incen- 
tive Program  [DEIP]  to  promote  the 
export  of  certain  minimum  quantities 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  during 
the  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year 
1991. 
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This  legrislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  promote  the  export  of 
100,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  50,000,000  pounds  of  butter  during 
the  next  5  months.  On  March  1,  1991, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced new  allocations  under  the 
Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program  that 
70  countries  were  eligible  for  bonuses  of 
308,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  59  countries  were  eligible  for 
90,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  Since  that 
announcement,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  possible  allocation  has  actually 
been  awarded  to  eligible  nations.  This 
legislation  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  appropriate  action  needed  to 
move  at  least  one-third  of  the  possible 
nonfat  dry  milk  allocation  and  slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  eligible  but- 
ter allocation. 

On  Friday,  I  will  be  hosting  a  meet- 
ing in  my  office  with  Secretary  Mad- 
igan  and  leading  Minnesota  agricul- 
tural officials  to  discuss  the  current 
dairy  situation  and  possible  actions 
which  can  be  taken  to  increase  the 
price  that  farmers  receive  for  nnilk.  I 
know  that  one  of  the  requests  which 
will  be  made  to  Secretary  Madigan  will 
be  for  USDA  assistance  in  substan- 
tially utilizing  the  available  DEIP  allo- 
cation. This  bill  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  marshal  the  resources 
needed  to  promote  the  export  of 
100,000,000  pounds  of  dry  milk  and 
50,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 

The  level  of  dairy  stocks  being  re- 
quired to  be  moved  under  this  legisla- 
tion is  roughly  equivalent  to  about  1.5 
billion  pounds  of  milk.  Most  experts 
suggest  that  the  current  overhang  of 
surplus  dairy  production  which  is  de- 
pressing milk  prices  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  5  billion  pounds.  This  measure  re- 
moves about  30  percent  of  that  over- 
hang. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  approval. 
While  this  measure  is  not  a  panacea  to 
the  existing  dairy  crisis,  it  is  a  compo- 
nent of  a  package  of  actions  which  can 
be  used  to  stabilize  and  increase  the 
price  of  milk  which  farmers  receive.* 


By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Rollings,  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr. 

Gorton,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 

Kerry): 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

NATIONAL  mOHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  this  bill,  which 
is  a  comprehensive  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  [NHTSA].  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 


by  my  Commerce  Committee  col- 
leagues Senators  Rollings,  Danforth, 
Gorton,  Kerry,  and  McCain,  all  of 
whom  have  distinguished  records  of 
hard  work  and  experience  in  the  su^a  of 
highway  safety. 

NHTSA 's  responsibility  can  be  sim- 
ply stated — to  save  lives.  Obviously, 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance, or  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion and  efforts  toward  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

NRTSA's  primary  responsibility  is  to 
improve  the  safety  of  our  vehicles  and 
our  highways.  Since  the  agency  was 
created  in  1966.  progress  has  been 
made.  However,  about  45,000  people 
still  are  killed  on  our  highways  each 
year,  and  motor  vehicle-related  inju- 
ries are  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
children  over  1  year  old.  Motor  vehicle 
crashes  cost  the  U.S.  economy  $74  bil- 
lion each  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  NHTSA,  and  those  of  us  who  con- 
sider legislation  in  this  area,  still  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

As  everyone  who  works  on  highway 
safety  issues  is  aware,  the  effort  to  re- 
authorize NHTSA  has  been  strenuous, 
but  as  yet  unsuccessful.  The  agency 
has  been  without  an  authorization 
since  1982,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  three  separate  bills 
during  this  time.  In  the  last  Congress, 
in  March  1989,  I  introduced  S.  673. 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote  in  Au- 
gust 1989.  Despite  the  early  Senate  ac- 
tion, the  bill  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  authorization  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  includes  many  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  673.  These  issues 
include  requirements  that  NHTSA 
complete  rulemakings  to  improve  the 
safety  of  passenger  vehicles,  including 
additional  head  injury  protection  and 
rollover  protection. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  are 
some  very  important  issues  addressed 
in  S.  673  that  do  not  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  authorization  bill  be- 
cause the  rulemakings  they  would  have 
required  have  been  completed  by 
NHTSA.  These  issues  include  improved 
side  impact  protection  for  passenger 
cars,  and  passive  restraints  and  roof 
crush  standards  for  light  trucks. 

In  addition  to  issues  addressed  in  ear- 
lier legislation,  this  bill  includes 
rulemakings  on  some  safety  issues  that 
have  evolved  since  S.  673  was  first 
drafted,  including  airbags  and  antilock 
brakes.  As  improved  technology  be- 
comes available  and  proven,  we  want  to 
insure  that  it  is  provided  for  all  con- 
sumers, and  not  just  those  who  can  af- 
ford luxury  cars.  In  particular,  with  re- 
spect to  airbags,  this  bill  will  require 
that  airbags  be  available  in  all  cars  and 
light  trucks  on  a  phased-in  schedule. 
There  now  is  general  agreement  that 
airbags  with  manual  seatbelts  offer  oc- 
cupants superior  protection  to  any 
other   system,    yet   NRTSA's   current 


rules  allow  manufacturers  to  use  either 
automatic  seat  belts  or  airbags.  While 
most  manufacturers  are  moving  toward 
airbags  on  their  own,  this  bill  will  in- 
sure that  the  installation  of  airbags 
will  not  vary  from  model  to  model,  but 
will  be  available  to  all. 

Additionally,  this  bill  contains  au- 
thorizations for  NHTSA's  operations 
and  research,  and  its  programs  funded 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  includ- 
ing programs  established  by  sections 
402  and  403  of  title  23  United  States 
Code,  and  impaired  driving  prevention 
grants  to  States.  Section  402  provides 
funds  to  the  States  through  a  formula 
based  on  population  and  highway  mile- 
age to  assist  in  highway  safety  through 
NHTSA-approved  programs.  Section  403 
funds  research  in  a  number  of  safety 
areas,  including  intelligent  vehicle- 
highway  systems. 

The  operations  and  research  funding 
and  the  section  403  program  adopt  the 
administration's  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  operations  and  research 
funding  is  increased  by  the  inflation 
factor  recommended  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994.  The  section  403  funding  is 
the  administration's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  identical  amounts  for 
four  additional  years.  Since  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  1992  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  prior  years'  funding, 
no  increases  have  been  authorized  for 
later  years.  The  section  402  funding 
provides  the  1991  authorized  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  increases  this 
amount  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  inflation  factor  for  an  additional 
4  years. 

This  bill  also  replaces  the  two  cur- 
rent NHTSA-administered  programs  of 
impaired  driving  prevention  grants- 
sections  408  and  410  of  title  23  United 
States  Code — with  one  new  program  to 
become  effective  upon  the  sunset  of  the 
earlier  programs.  The  new  program  is 
structured  in  a  manner  identical  to  the 
current  programs,  but  eliminates  the 
overlap  between  the  two.  retains  the 
most  effective  elements  of  each,  and 
adds  some  additional  measures  that 
have  been  shown  to  be  effective  to  pre- 
vent impaired  driving.  Incentive  grants 
are  provided  to  States  to  encourage 
such  actions  as:  prompt  suspension  of 
drivers'  licenses  of  impaired  drivers; 
sobriety  checkpoints;  mandatory  blood 
alcohol  intoxication  levels  of  0.10,  de- 
creasing to  0.08  in  later  years;  and 
mandatory  minimum  penalties  for 
those  convicted  of  impaired  driving. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  comprehensive 
and  will  provide  important  authoriza- 
tion and  direction  to  this  vital  agency. 
All  parties  working  on  highway  safety 
share  the  common  goal  of  saving  lives 
and  preventing  injuries.  This  bill  will 
advance  that  process,  and  go  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  these  goals.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.» 
•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
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I  am  pleas(  d  to  join  Senator  Bryam, 
chairman  ofj  the  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee, and  othier  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA].  It  is  obvious 
that  this  agsncy  has  the  power  to  save 
lives.  An  agency  with  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility deserves  our  fullest  over- 
sight and  SI  pport,  and  reauthorization 
legislation  is  an  important  part  of  the 
congressionj  il  assistance  for  these  safe- 
ty activities .  However,  despite  the  con- 
tinual efforia  of  this  committee  and 
the  Senate,  ncluding  Senate  passage  of 
reauthorization  legislation  by  voice 
vote  early  in  the  101st  Congress. 
NHTSA  ha  I  not  been  reauthorized 
since  1982.  '.  certainly  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  avoid  a  similar  result 
this  Congres  s. 

The  issueii  within  NHTSA's  respon- 
sibility deserve  serious  and  immediate 
attention  because  they  can  provide 
vital  improvements  in  the  safety  of  the 
motor  vehicles  and  highways  of  this 
country.  Ov;r  900  people  are  killed  on 
our  highways  each  week,  so  there  can 
be  no  question  that  these  issues  are  of 
the  highest ;  )riority. 

This  legislation  contains  authoriza- 
tions for  a  lumber  of  important  oper- 
ations, reseiTch  activities,  and  State 
grant  progrim  which  NHTSA  admin- 
isters. In  m3  view,  among  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  incentive  grants  pro- 
vided to  en<  ourage  States  to  more  ef- 
fectively adi  Iress  the  issue  of  impaired 
driving.  Cloi  le  to  50  percent  of  all  traf- 
fic fatalities  are  alcohol-related,  so 
there  is  enomious  potential  for  saving 
lives  by  add'essing  this  issue.  This  au- 
thorization bill  reorganizes,  stream- 
lines, and  improves  the  two  current  in- 
centive grant  programs  into  one  pro- 
gram that  should  effectively  encourage 
States  to  ta  ce  the  particular  measures 
believed  to  be  most  successful  in  pre- 
venting imr  aired  driving,  including  a 
prompt  license  suspension  for  impaired 
drivers,  mar  datory  minimum  penalties 
for  those  coi  ivicted  of  impcdred  driving, 
use  of  sobr  ety  checkpoints,  and  im- 
proved enforcement  of  "21  drinking 
age"  laws. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  a  broad 
range  of  oth  er  safety  measures,  includ- 
ing vehicle  manufacturing  standards 
and  acciden ;  avoidance  research.  I  be- 
lieve that  ils  enactment  will  continue 
the  progreiis  we  have  seen  since 
NHTSA's  crpation  in  1966  in  reducing 
highway  deajths  and  injuries.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  l,o  join  me  in  supporting 
this  imports  nt  measure.* 
•  Mr.  DAJJFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ani  joining  Senators  Bryan, 
HoLLiNGS.  doRTON,  and  McCain  in  in- 
troducing the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  A  Iministration  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  ol  1991.  designed  to  reduce 
highway  des.th  and  injury.  Each  year. 
45.000  Americans  die  in  highway  crash- 
es and  anotiher  520.000  receive  serious 
injuries.  In  i  ny  home  State  of  Missouri. 


there  were  1.096  highway  deaths  last 
year— a  4-percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  [DOT],  high- 
way crashes  cost  the  U.S.  economy  $75 
billion  annually. 

Congress  has  given  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NHTSA]  primary  responsibility  for 
solving  highway  safety  problems.  De- 
spite the  importance  of  NHTSA,  no  re- 
authorization has  been  enacted  since 
1982.  In  the  last  9  years,  the  Senate  has 
approved,  without  opposition,  three  re- 
authorization bills.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  have  been  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment, however.  I  hope  that,  in  this 
Congress,  legislation  will  be  enacted  to 
address  safety  issues  raised  in  previous 
NHTSA  bills,  promising  new  safety 
technologies,  and  impaired  driving. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Elach  year  9,000  Americans  are  killed 
in  side-impact  crashes.  In  1979,  NHTSA 
opened  a  rulemaking  to  improve  its 
side-impact  standard,  which  was  inad- 
equate because  it  only  called  for  a 
small  door  beam  that  did  not  protect 
occupants  in  vehicle-to-vehicle  crash- 
es. 

Last  September,  NHTSA  announced  a 
modification  to  the  passenger  car  side- 
impact  protection  standard  designed  to 
prevent  pelvic  and  torso  injuries. 
NHTSA  has  not  completed  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  standard  that  would  pre- 
vent head  injuries  from  side  impact. 
These  injuries  account  for  about  one- 
half  of  side-impact  deaths.  The  last 
four  Senate-passed  NHTSA  bills  re- 
quired improved  passenger  car  side-im- 
pact protection  to  prevent  head,  torso, 
and  pelvic  injuries.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  requires  NHTSA  to 
conduct  a  rulemaking  on  reducing  such 
head  injuries. 

Another  imimrtant  issue  addressed  in 
earlier  bills  is  multipurpose  vehicle 
[MPV]  safety.  MPV's.  which  include 
minivans.  pickups,  and  four-wheel 
drive  vehicles,  currently  account  for 
about  one-third  of  the  light-duty  vehi- 
cle market.  In  1990.  MPV  sales  in- 
creased to  5  million  because  these  rel- 
atively inexpensive  vehicles  are  being 
used  as  passenger  cars.  Although 
MPV's  compete  directly  with  passenger 
cars.  NHTSA  has  exempted  them  from 
many  of  the  passenger  car  safety 
standards.  These  exemptions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  annual  toll  of  more 
than  8,500  MPV  faUlities. 

Recently,  some  of  these  exemptions 
have  been  eliminated.  Our  bill  would 
complete  the  process  by  requiring  an 
MPV  rollover  prevention  standard. 
Many  MPV's.  particularly  sport-utility 
vehicles,  have  high  centers  of  gravity, 
which  can  cause  them  to  roll  over.  For 
example.  NHTSA  reports  that  64  per- 
cent of  all  single-vehicle  accidents  of 
the  discontinued  Suzuki  Samurai  in- 
volved rollover.  The  rollover  rate  for 
full-sized  sedans  in  single-vehicle 
crashes  is  only  8  percent.  Our  legisla- 


tion also  includes  a  provision  from  ear- 
lier bills  requiring  the  development  of 
a  side-impact  protection  standard  for 
these  vehicles. 

Another  piece  of  unfinished  business 
is  the  need  for  a  rulemaking  on  meth- 
ods to  reduce  head  injuries.  Each  year, 
between  400.000  and  500.000  Americans 
suffer  head  injuries  in  automobile 
crashes.  The  National  Head  Injury 
Foundation  estimates  that  over  50.000 
of  these  head  injury  victims  are  perma- 
nently disabled.  An  airbag  can  elimi- 
nate head  injuries  resulting  from  fron- 
tal crashes.  Even  if  all  cars  are 
equipped  with  air  bags,  however,  head 
injuries  will  still  occur  fi-om  rollover 
and  side-impact  crashes.  The  rule- 
making would  draw  on  NHTSA's  re- 
search, which  indicates  that  many  of 
these  head  injuries  can  be  prevented  if 
additional  padding  is  placed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  car  where  a  crash  victim's 
head  is  likely  to  hit. 

Our  legislation  also  contains  lan- 
guage from  last  Congress'  NHTSA  bill 
to  conduct  a  rulemaking  on  reducing 
pedestrian  injuries  resulting  from  vehi- 
cle design.  Since  1981.  NHTSA  has  done 
considerable  research  on  reducing  the 
annual  toll  of  8.000  pedestrian  fatali- 
ties. It  has  identified  sources  of  pedes- 
trian injuries  and  vehicle  design 
changes  to  minimize  these  injuries, 
but.  to  date.  NHTSA  has  not  conducted 
a  rulemaking. 

One  final  item  of  unfinished  business 
involves  automobile  bumpers.  Our  bill 
contains  language  from  previous  bills 
to  require  NHTSA  to  raise  the  bumper 
collision  standard  to  5  miles  per  hour. 
In  1982,  NHTSA  lowered  it  standards 
for  bumpers  from  5  miles  per  hour  to 
2.5  miles  per  hour.  This  lower  standard 
has  been  costly  to  consumers.  A  recent 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
[IIHS]  study  tested  the  bumper 
strength  of  34  different  cars  in  a  5  miles 
per  hour  crash  test.  Damages  to  those 
vehicles  ranged  from  S618  to  S3,300.  In 
the  worst  cases,  the  Hyundai  Sonata 
and  Subaru  Legacy  sustained  damages 
totaling  $3,300.  Before  the  bumper 
standard  was  lowered,  the  1981  Ford  Es- 
cort sustained  no  damages  firom  the 
same  test. 

AIRBAOS 

Under  DOT'S  passive  restraint  rule,  a 
passenger  vehicle  must  be  equipped 
with  either  airbags  or  automatic  seat- 
belts.  Although  either  option  is  avail- 
able to  manufacturers,  statistics  prove 
that  airbags  provide  better  protection. 

Automatic  belts  can  be  either  manu- 
ally operated  or.  in  some  cases,  may 
have  motorized  shoulder  harnesses.  A 
1989  UHS  study  on  nonmotorized  auto- 
matic belts  found  that  the  automatic 
feature  had  been  disabled  on  one  or 
more  belts  in  95  percent  of  the  new  cars 
it  surveyed  in  dealer  showrooms.  Mo- 
torized automatic  belts  provide  an 
automatic  shoulder  harness,  but  re- 
quire the  driver  or  passenger  to  buckle 
the    lapbelt.    A    University    of   North 
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Carolina  study  found  that  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  occupants  of  cars  with 
motorized  belts  connected  their 
lapbelts.  In  addition,  a  German  study 
found  that,  even  with  automatic  belts, 
30.4  percent  of  the  drivers  In  frontal 
collisions  suffered  from  skull-brain 
trauma. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  is  accu- 
mulating on  the  effectiveness  of  air- 
bags.  Since  May  1989,  State  Farm  in- 
surance Co.  has  tracked  the  experience 
of  Its  policyholders  with  airbag- 
equipped  cars.  In  all  but  3  out  of  3,739 
accidents  in  which  the  airbag  deployed, 
the  driver  survived.  In  the  State  of 
Missouri,  143  State  Farm  policyholders 
have  been  saved  from  death  or  more  se- 
rious injury  by  airbags.  Our  bill  re- 
quires that  all  passenger  cars  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  September  1,  1995, 
have  both  driver-  and  passenger-side 
airbags.  In  addition,  MPV's  manufac- 
tured after  September  1,  1997,  must 
have  both  driver-  and  passenger-side 
airbags. 

NEW  VEHICLE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Our  legislation  encourages  new  tech- 
nologries  to  prevent  accidents  and  re- 
lieve congestion.  One  such  technology 
is  a  smart  car/smart  highway  system. 
According  to  NHTSA,  driver  error  con- 
tributes to  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
crashes.  In  advanced  smart  car/high- 
way systems,  automatic  braking  or 
steering  is  used  to  help  overcome  a 
driver's  lapse  in  judgment  or  his  inabil- 
ity to  detect  risks.  These  advanced  sys- 
tems will  rely  on  computers  and  radio 
signals  beamed  up  from  the  roadway  to 
keep  vehicles  spaced  safely  and  moving 
smoothly. 

Less  advanced  systems  might  include 
safety  improvements  such  as  enhanced 
cruise  control,  which  uses  a  radar  tech- 
nology to  help  maintain  a  safe  follow- 
ing and  leading  distance.  Another 
radar-related  technology  provides  a 
driver  with  a  warning  if  the  attempts 
to  switch  lanes  when  there  is  a  vehicle 
in  his  blind  spot. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration has  requested  562  million  for 
smart  car/highway  research  with  $8 
million  of  this  money  scheduled  to  go 
to  NHTSA.  Our  legislation  would  en- 
courage DOT  to  develop  a  strategic 
plan  to  maximize  the  safety  benefits  of 
these  systems. 

Daytime  running  lights  are  another 
promising  new  technology.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  equipping 
vehicles  with  these  lights  increases  the 
visibility  of  vehicles  and  can  reduce  ac- 
cidents. An  nHS  study  of  a  fleet  of 
2.000  cars  equipped  with  such  lights 
found  that  they  had  7  percent  fewer  ac- 
cidents than  unlighted  cars  in  the  same 
fleet.  In  addition,  a  Finnish  study 
showed  that  multivehlcle  accicents 
dropped  27  percent  once  daytime  run- 
ning lights  were  required.  Moreover, 
Canada  now  requires  that  all  new  vehi- 
cles sold  in  that  country  have  auto- 
matic daytime  nmnlng  lights.  Our  leg- 


islation requires  a  rulemaking  on 
whether  manufacturers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  equip  vehicles  with  daytime 
running  lights,  notwithstanding  any 
State  law  that  affects  the  use  of  such 
lights.  It  also  requires  NHTSA  to  con- 
sider whether  these  lights  should  be 
standard  equipment. 

Antilock  brake  systems  are  another 
promising  safety  technology.  These 
brakes  greatly  increase  the  ability  of  a 
vehicle  to  stop  in  a  short  distance  and 
in  a  straight  line.  They  are  especially 
effective  in  wet,  snowy,  or  icy  condi- 
tions. Currently,  antilock  brakes  are 
available  on  some  pickup  trucks  and 
luxury  models.  Our  bill  requires 
NHTSA  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  on 
whether  antilock  brakes  should  be 
mandated  for  passenger  cars  and 
MPV's. 

Our  bill  also  requires  NHTSA  to  con- 
sider a  new  technology  known  as 
heads-up  display  systems.  These  dis- 
plays can  project  speed,  fuel,  and  other 
instrument  readings  onto  the  lower 
part  of  the  windshield,  enabling  the 
driver  to  check  readings  without  look- 
ing down,  enhancing  safety. 

THE  IMPAIRED  DRIVING  PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1981 

Our  bill  also  addresses  the  leading 
cause  of  highway  death — drunk  and 
drugged  driving,  an  issue  on  which 
Congress  has  played  a  leadership  role 
during  the  last  decade. 

In  1982,  according  to  NHTSA,  25,170 
Americans  were  killed  in  alcohol-relat- 
ed crashes.  That  year.  Senator  Pell 
and  I  authorized  legislation,  known  as 
the  408  Program,  providing  States  with 
incentive  grants  if  they  passed  laws  re- 
quiring prompt  license  suspension,  a 
0.10-percent  blood  alcohol  content 
[BAC]  per  se  intoxication  standard,  and 
minimum  jail  sentences  or  community 
service  for  repeat  offenders.  To  date,  25 
States  have  qualified  for  these  grants 
by  passing  laws  with  the  required  pro- 
visions. 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act.  Since  en- 
actment, all  50  States  have  adopted  a 
minimum  drinking  age  of  21.  In  1988, 
Senator  Lautenberg  and  I  authorized 
the  Drunk  Driving  Prevention  Act. 
This  act  created  the  410  program  for 
grants  to  States  which  adopt 
antidrunk  driving  enforcement  meas- 
ures, such  as  administrative  per  se  sus- 
pension of  licenses  and  open  container 
laws. 

These  efforts  have  made  a  small  but 
measurable  difference.  NHTSA  reports 
that  there  were  22.  415  drunk  driving 
fatalities  in  1989.  The  percentage  of 
fatal  crashes  that  are  alcohol-related 
has  also  dropped  from  57.2  percent  to 
49.2  percent. 

NHTSA  has  proposed  elimination  of 
the  408  and  410  drunk  driving  programs. 
It  has  also  proposed  that,  in  the  future, 
there  be  no  distinct  antidrunk  driving 
program,  but  rather  a  safety  bonus  pro- 
grsmi  whereby  States  could  receive 
grants  for  enacting  safety  proposals, 


such  as  mandatory  seatbelt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  laws,  as  well  as  drunk 
driving  prevention  measures.  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  [MADD]  and 
the  National  Association  of  Governors' 
highway  safety  representatives  have 
testified  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  drimk  driving  is  still  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  highway  deaths  and  should 
remain  the  focus  of  a  targeted  pro- 
gram. 

Our  bill  provides  for  sunsetting  the 
408  and  410  programs.  It  also  creates  a 
new  impaired  driving  program  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  the  most  effective 
features  of  the  408  and  410  programs,  as 
well  as  some  additional  promising  im- 
paired driving  prevention  initiatives. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
involves  encouragement  of  increased 
use  of  sobriety  checkpoints.  These 
checkpoints  have  been  endorsed  as  an 
effective  tool  to  fight  impaired  driving 
by  DOT  Secretary  Samuel  K.  Skinner 
and  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  Chairman  James  Kolstad.  In 
June  1989,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  such  check- 
points by  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion.  Justice  Blackmun  called 
impaired  driving  a  "tragic  aspect  of 
American  life"  and  cited  an  earlier  de- 
cision in  which  he  noted  that  the 
"slaughter  on  our  highways  exceeds 
the  death  toll  of  all  our  wars." 

Another  requirement  for  receiving  a 
grant  under  the  new  program  involves 
efforts  to  videotape  impaired  drivers. 
Some  local  law  enforcement  officials 
are  using  video  cameras  to  record  the 
image  of  a  weaving  car  and  its  incoher- 
ent driver.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  and 
MADD  have  formed  a  partnership  to 
purchase  a  limited  number  of  video 
cameras  for  the  police  departments  in 
cities  such  as  Columbus,  OH,  and  Kan- 
sas City,  MO.  Michael  Creamer,  a  dep- 
uty sheriff  in  Columbus,  explained  the 
importance  of  the  camera.  "We'll  show 
the  judge,  the  jury  and  the  courtroom 
how  they  really  looked  driving  on  the 
wrong  side,  falling  down  by  the  car,  un- 
able to  walk  or  recite  the  alphabet." 
Creamer  said  all  17  drunk  drivers  that 
his  department  videotaped  have  plead- 
ed guilty.  Last  May,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  use  of  videotaping 
drunk  drivers  by  an  8  to  1  margin. 

Another  requirement  under  the  new 
program  involves  BAC  levels.  A  State 
would  have  to  establish  a  per  se  BAC 
standard  of  no  more  than  0.10  percent 
for  the  first  3  years.  To  qualify  for  the 
grant  after  that  time,  the  State  would 
have  to  have  a  0.08  percent  BAC  stand- 
ard. Virtually  every  major  developed 
country  has  a  standard  lower  than  0.10 
percent  BAC:  Canada  0.08  percent  BAC; 
Australia  0.05  percent  BAC;  Finland 
0.05  percent  BAC;  Norway  0.05  percent 
BAC;  Sweden  0.02  percent  BAC;  France 
0.08  percent  BAC;  Spain  0.08  percent 
BAC;  Japan  0.08  percent  BAC;  and  U.K. 
0.08  percent  BAC.  States  with  0.08  per- 
cent BAC  per  se  include  Utah,  Oregon, 
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CONCLUSION 

This  legislaJtion  will  reduce  impaired 
driving,  mahe  vehicles  more  crash- 
worthy,  and  help  drivers  avoid  acci- 
dents. I  urge  pay  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  wee  f s.  the  tragic  deaths  of 
Senators  Heinz  and  Tower  have  re- 
minded the  Senate  of  the  importance 
of  transporti  ition  safety.  The  most 
critical  aspec  ^  of  transportation  safety 
is  highway  siifety.  Over  94  percent  of 
in  transportation  acci- 
dents die  in  h  ghway  crashes.  If  current 
trends  contin  ie  over  the  next  10  years, 
these  crashes  will  kill  450,000  Ameri- 
cans, force  th;  hospitalization  of  over  5 
million  of  oix  citizens,  and  cost  our 
country  mon  than  $750  billion.  High- 
are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  Anjericans  under  the  age  of 
34. 

Since  1982,  the  Senate  has  repeatedly 
passed  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Nation's  leading  highway  safety  agen- 
cy—the National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administrftion  [NHTSA].  Although 
have  not  been  enacted 
into  law.  th^y  have  helped  to  move 
NHTSA  forward  on  several  important 
inclui  ling  side-impact  protec- 
tion for  passe  ager  cars  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  jxissive  restraint  rule  to 
light  trucks. 

I  am  pleaseA  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
year's  NHTSA  reauthorization  bill.  If 
recommendations  were  adopted, 
they  would  significantly  reduce  high- 
way death  anl  injury. 

remains  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove passenger  car  and  light  truck 
safety.  We  must  improve  the  safety  of 
and  minivans  by  making 
sure  that  thdy  have  basic  safety  pro- 
tections as  p(ts8enger  cars,  such  as  the 
protection  standard.  We 
that  vehicles  have  suffi- 


side- impact 
must  ensure 


cient  stability  so  that  they  are  not 
prone  to  roll  over. 

Another  critical  safety  need  is  to  en- 
sure that  all  vehicles  are  equipped  with 
airbags.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  estimated  that  universal  in- 
stallation of  airbags  would  save  8,000 
lives  a  year.  Our  bill  would  require 
that,  beginning  on  September  1,  1993, 
all  federally  purchased  vehicles  must 
have  driver-  and  passenger-side  air- 
bags.  More  importantly,  it  would  re- 
quire that  all  newly  manufactured  pas- 
senger cars  have  full-front  airbags  by 
September  1.  1995,  and  that  all  light 
trucks  have  full-front  airbags  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1997. 

NHTSA  also  has  a  mandate  to  help 
those  who  purchase  vehicles  under  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act.  One  of  NHTSA's  respon- 
sibilities under  this  act  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  standards  for 
bumpers.  In  1982,  NHTSA  lowered  its 
bumper  standard  from  5  miles  per  hour 
to  2.5  miles  per  hour.  At  the  time,  it 
promised  to  develop  a  rating  system  to 
inform  consumers  about  the  strength 
of  automobile  bumpers,  but  it  never  de- 
veloped such  a  system. 

We  never  should  have  allowed  the 
bumper  standard  to  be  lowered.  Each 
year  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  [IIHS]  conducts  crash  tests 
with  bumpers.  Several  of  the  1991  cars 
HHS  tested  at  5  miles  per  hour  had 
damages  of  over  $3,000.  The  2.5  miles 
per  hour  standard  is  unacceptable. 
With  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  higher  deductible 
levels,  car  owners  cannot  afford  to 
drive  vehicles  equipped  with  tissue 
paper  bumpers  that  offer  no  protection 
from  low  speed  collisions. 

We  should  address  the  bumper  issue 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  time  to  return 
to  its  1982  5  miles  per  hour  bumper 
standard.  Second,  automakers  should 
inform  consumers  of  the  maximum 
speed  at  which  a  vehicle's  bumper  can 
prevent  damage  to  the  vehicle. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  a  title  that 
would  create  a  program  to  encourage 
States  to  take  steps  to  prevent  drunk 
and  drugged  driving.  It  includes  incen- 
tives to  enact  proven  preventive  meas- 
ures, such  as  administrative  per  se  li- 
cense suspension.  It  also  encourages 
new  techniques,  such  as  videotaping, 
for  evidentiary  purposes,  drunk  drivers 
who  are  weaving  and  incoherent  at  the 
time  of  apprehension. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  seeing 
that  this  bill  is  adopted  into  law.  I  urge 
all  our  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant safety  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
for  individuals  with  young  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal    exemption    amount;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCY  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  FAMILIES 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  in 
the  form  of  two  separate  bills  that  ad- 
dresses an  increasing  problem  in  Amer- 
ica today,  the  unfair  treatment  of  fam- 
ilies through  the  Tax  Code.  My  "emer- 
gency tax  relief  for  families"  legisla- 
tion will  make  major  strides  toward 
accomplishing  more  tax  fairness  for 
families. 

The  first  bill,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Coats,  would  expand  the 
young  child  tax  credit  to  up  to  $500  to 
families  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
under  $50,000,  and  children  under  5 
years  old.  Congressman  Wolf  is  spon- 
soring the  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

The  current  law  is  tied  to  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  and  is  only  available 
to  families  with  an  AGI  under  $21,000 
and  children  under  1  year  old.  In  addi- 
tion, the  maximum  credit  under  cur- 
rent law  is  only  around  $350. 

My  second  bill  would  increase  the  de- 
pendent exemption  from  the  current 
$2,100  to  $7,000  by  the  year  2000.  This  is 
approximately  the  amount  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  if  it  had  kept  up  with  in- 
flation. The  nearly  $5,000  loss  due  to  in- 
flation only  underscores  the  growing 
unfairness  to  families  reflected  in  the 
Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  Tax  Freedom 
Day,  and  I've  introduced  legislation  to 
recognize  the  fact  that,  on  this  day, 
Americans  stop  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  start  working  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  Sunday 
is  also  Mothers'  Day,  when  all  Ameri- 
cans pay  tribute  to  the  women  who 
helped  bring  life  to  them,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  make  great  sacrifices  for  their 
families. 

I  can't  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
way  of  commemorating  both  of  these 
landmark  occasions,  than  to  bring  tax 
relief  to  the  working  mothers  and  fam- 
ilies of  America. 

Senator  Coats  and  Congressman 
Wolf  have  taken  the  lead  in  expanding 
the  personal  exemption.  Now,  we  want 
to  strengthen  this  approach  by  expand- 
ing tax  credits  for  young  children, 
which  will  be  a  greater  benefit  for 
lower  income  working  families. 

I'm  very  pleased  that  others  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
direct  tax  relief  for  families,  rather 
than  more  spending  for  bloated  bu- 
reaucracies. Two  weeks  ago,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
in  committee  that  supported  the  no- 
tion that  if  taxes  were  raised  on 
wealthy  Americans,  the  revenue  would 
be  used  to  provide  tax  cuts  to  middle- 
and  lower-income  families,  rather  than 
for  more  spending  programs.  My 
amendment  passed  20  to  1  in  commit- 
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tee.  and  was  included  in  the  budget  res-  "(li)  the  applicable  percentage  of  so  much  (2)  Section  151«l)(4)(A)(il)  of  such  Code  Is 

olution  passed  in  the  Senate.  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  (or.  if  greater,  amended  by  striking  "calendar  year  1968" 

Yesterday,  Congressman  Downey  and  ^^^  earned  Income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  and  Inserting  "calendar  year  1999" 

Senator    Gore    introduced    their    pro-  t»*able  year  as  exceeds  JSO.OOO.  (c)    Effesctive    DATE.-The    amendments 

posal  to  offset  tax  cuts  for  families  by  "''^^   Appucable    PERCENTAGE.-For   pur-  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Uxable 

increasing  taxes   on   UDOer  incomes    I  P°^s  °' '^'"^  paragraph,  the  term -applicable  yearsbeglnnlngafter  December  31.  1991. 

commend  mv  colleaeuerfor  thPlr  ot  P«'"«=«°tage    "^eans  5  percent  multiplied  by                                  

f^J^  f„  n!!7^f°ii  ^f  V              i       K  ^^^  tinmber  of  young  qualifying  children  of  By  Mr.  McCAIN: 

tempt  to  cut  taxes   which  a  number  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year.  S.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 

us  have  been  pushing  for  a  long  time.  "(D)  Young  qualifying  CHiLD.-For  pur-  nications  Act  of  1»4  to  r^nni,^  tw 

Unfortunately,  the  cut  is  offset  by  rais-  poses  of  this  section,  the  term  -young  quail-  S?live  tele^«,on  f^nsmiSn^f  ..t 

ing  taxes  on  others,  which  will  be  a  fylng  child"  means  any  qualifying  child  who  Sfn   J^Jt  ne "°° 't^T^l^^^^^ 

sticking  point.  has  not  attained  age  5  as  of  the  close  of  the  w«^!^f  ^  events  be   available   by 

Nevertheless,  as  a  Republican   I  take  calendar  year  In  which  or  with  which  the  oroa-acast    over   a   national    broadcast 

heart  in  the  Set  tLt  some  Democ^t!  ^^^^'^  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  taxpayer  ends.  If  the  tax-  television  network;  to  the  Committee 

who   advoSte   raisinV  t^es   2?u^lv  ^'''''  ^^^'^'^  ^  "^^^  ^  <=^"<'  '"'^o  <'^''°^°^  °°  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 

^a^f   f«  „^f   .»         f      ^»f     *^^"*"y  under  the   preceding  sentence,   such  child  tation. 

r>,«n  „«  f^l  ™  .f             '  '■^  ^I  "'^*"  "^'^  ^  ^^"^'^  *«  *  qualifying  Individ-  pubuc  access  to  na-honal  spor-hno  events 

than  use  the  revenues  for  more  wasted  ual  under  section  21."  act        """'"^  tvi^nnj 

spending.  This  is  certainly  a  major  step  (2)  Paragraph  d)  of  section  32(b)  of  such  •  Mr  McCAIN   Mr  President  snortlnc 

n  the  right  direction,  and  I  congratu-  Code  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  evS^ts  in  our  co^t^Se  not  8iS^ 

late  these  Democrats  for  being  on  the  ^^^-  mattj^,-  «f  t,v,„»<^i  «»!/     ""'' °""»"/  * 

cutting  edge  <c)  Technical  and   Conforming   amend-  Y^^^^\  °^  Physical  fitness  and  athlet- 

T  Klnr,,f  Vo^  -»n„«-  r      r       i-  MENT8.-  Ics.  It  Involves  Something  much  deeper, 

and    shoi'd^   Sid    S'r  Z  cutt^SS  '''  '''^^'^^'^  '2)  of  section  32(0  of  such  Cheering  for  the  home  team  reflects 

^«H^S2i5^?^    ^       for    by    cutting  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Pride-pride  in  your  hometown,  pride 

spending  in  other  areas.  However,  as  I  the  following  flush  sentence:  in    your    State,    and.    most   certainly 

T'r^Il^tr'',r?^    budget    resolution  -separate  tables  shall  be  prescribed  for  pur-  pride  in  your  Nation, 

amendment.  If  taxes  are  raised  on  the  poses  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  sup-  Baseball  and  football  are  particularly 

weaitny.  it  s  essential  that  the  revenue  plemental  young  child  credit."  embedded  in  our  Nation's  heritage  The 

be    plowed    back    into    tax   relief   for  (2)  Subsection  (l)  of  secUon  32  of  such  Code  first  recorded  baseball  game  ever  in  the 

middle-  and  lower-income  families,  in-  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  United  States  took  place  on  June  19 

v«l  Tw^      1      .                      .       .,  ^^'^  "°-«»  ""1  S50.000  amounts  set  forth  In  ^  *"  ^  innings. 

Now  that  there  is  strong  support  and  subsection  (b)(3).  except  that  'calendar  year  Since      then,      baseball      has     been 

momentum  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  1990-  shall  be  substituted  for  -calendar  year  crowned    as    America's    national    pas- 

and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  fam-  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1(f)(3)."  time.     Roaring,    cheering    fans    have 

ily  tax  relief,  I'm  very  encouraged  that  (3)  Clause  d)  of  section  3507(c)(2)(B)  of  such  thrilled  at  the  feate  of  such  baseball 

we're  going  to  finally  see  some  results.  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "(without  re-  greats  as  Babe  Ruth  Ted  Williams  Ro- 

Ilook  forward  to  working  with  my  col-  ^^,  %t".^,^!;!?f?^??  iP> '^'■«°'^''-     ,  berto  Clemente,  Ernie  Banks,  and  such 

t:reryir,r^Tg?r°'     ^'^'    ^"  mLl  brtS^s7ctirsLl?"aUrSlb;t  sTn^andN^T^^  ^.^^^'^  "^"'^r 

tremeiy  important  goal.  years  beginning  after  December  31. 1991  son.  and  Nolan  Ryan,  who  just  recently 

X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both                                   pitched  his  seventh  recordbreaking  no- 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record.  s.  ioh  hitter. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  bills  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  These  players  are  role  models  to  our 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  youth,  and  our  Nation's  pride. 

Record,  as  follows:  Congress  assembled,  Football    has   also   enjoyed   a   grand 

S.  1013  SECTION  1.  INCREASE  IN  EXEMPTION  AMOUNT.  history  in  the  United  States.  The  first 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  'a)  In  General.— Section  iSKdMl)  of  the  In-  football  match  most  closely  resembling 

resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ex-  the  gsune  as  it  is  played  today  took 

Congress  assembled.  emptlon  amount)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  place  in  Cambridge    MA    in  May  1874 

"^**'*  ••  SSr  °*  "^°  '^"***"  "^  '°"(T)  GENERAL  RULE.-  ?f,^-««°       .^^^.^^^  \  ^'^^f^^^,.   H 

(a)  GENERAL  RuLE.-Sub8ectlon  (a)  of  sec-  "(A)  Years  after  i999.-Except  as  other-  ^f^^iw^'V^TF."    ^""J"?*  V J^°^®^" 

tlon  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  wise  provided  In  this  subsection,  the  exemp-  Clonal  lootoail  Gates  back  to  1895,  and 

(relaUng  to  earned  Income  credit)  Is  amend-  tlon  amount  for  taxable  years  beginning  In  a  continued  with  the  founding  of  what  is 

ed  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para-  calendar  year  after  1999  shall  be  $7,000.  known  today  as  the  National  Football 

graph  (2)  and  Inserting  ",  and",  and  by  add-  "(B)  Transition  rule.— In  the  case  of  any  League  in  1920. 

Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  taxable  year  beginning  In  a  calendar  year  America  has  since  cheered  such  foot- 
paragraph:  after  1991  and  before  2000.  the  exemption  ball    greats    as    Johnny    Unitas     Joe 
"(3)  m  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  1  or  ^°"°t  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  Namath.  Bob  Griese.  Neil  Lomax!  Wal- 
mrjZfn^'cS^  ?c^.;^/^''^°-  "'*'  '"''^''"  '  ter  Payton.  and  Joe  Montana. 
(b)lU°PLEMSiALTouNG  CHILD  Credpt.-  "'"^i^^Z't  ''"^  "^  ^.e^ --puon  amount  The  invention  of  television  provided 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  32  of  such  Code          1992 $2,700  "asepaH  and  football  with  the  perfect 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the          1993 3^200  medium  to  draw  an  even  larger  audi- 

foUowlng  new  paragraph:                                          1994 3I750  ence  to  these  ever  popular  games.  The 

"(3)  SUPPLEMENTAL  YOUNG  CHILD  CREDIT.-            1995 4,300  yeax  1939  was  a  momentous   one   for 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  term 'supplemental           1996 4,850  football,  with  the  advent  of  the  first 

young  child  credit' means  the  applicable  per-           JWV 5.400  televised  football  game  between  Ford- 

centage  of  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  earned           l»e 5.950  h-m    Universitv    anri    fhP    rnll«»tr*    nf 

Income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  ex-           1999 6.500."  w^^jlv.,!!   ix.  ^t     «  the    College    of 

"***'  "°'«»-  '''>  CONFtJRMING  amendment.-  ^Tn  l^n^P   «h«LS'T^  ''""^V^  ^^^K 

"(B)  Lmn-ATiON.-The  amount  of  the  sup-  (1)  Section  151(d)(4)(A)  of  such  Code  (relat-  vision  audience  shared  the  excitement 
plementol  young  child  credit  allowable  to  a  Ing  to  Inflation  adjustments)  Is  amended—  ^^^^h  the  crowds  in  the  stands  as  Ford- 
taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex-  (A)  by  striking  "calendar  year  after  1989"  ^*""  defeated  Waynesburg.  34  to  7. 
ceed  the  excess  (If  any)  of  and  inserting  "calendar  year  after  2000'.  and  Television  became,  and  remains  still, 

"(1)  the  applicable  percentage  of  $10,000.  (B)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  and  insert-  an   integral   component   in   the   popu- 

°'®''  IDK  "paragraph  (1)(A) ".  larity  of  these  sports,  so  much  so  that 
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e  have  demonstrated  their 

appreciation  for  what  the 

football  leagues  have  done 

Through  their  representa- 
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1  eason,  I  am  introducing  the 
to   National   Sporting 
This  bill  would  amend  the 
Communicitions  Act  of  1934  to  require 
television  transmission  of 
events  be  available  by 
over    a   national    broadcast 
1 etwork. 
Specifica  ily.  the  bill  stipulates  that, 
of    any    other    agreements 
betwieen  the  sponsoring  leagues 
nedia.  the  World  Series  and 
Bowl  will  remain  accessible 
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na  tional   television   broadcast 


t  le 


guarantees  that  there  is 
access  to  these  champion- 
s.    which    Americans   enjoy 

as  national  traditions. 

concerned  about  the  possi- 
Olympic  games  becoming 


available  only  by  subscription.  This 
bill  does  not  address  this  concern. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
issue  can  be  fleshed  out  through  hear- 
ings in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  love  the  World  Se- 
ries and  the  Super  Bowl,  as  I  do,  this 
legislation  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  two  great  national  traditions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Access  to  National  Sporting  Events 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  there  Is  a  growing  trend  toward  making 
sports  events  available  only  through  media 
other  than  live  broadcast  television; 

(2)  access  to  these  events  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly costly  to  the  consumer; 

(3)  as  this  trend  develops,  whether  the 
consumer  has  access  to  sports  events  will  be 
determined  by  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to 
pay; 

(4)  many  consumers  have  benefited  from 
the  consUnt  availability  of  sports  program- 
ming through  subscription  media; 

(5)  nonetheless,  the  access  by  members  of 
the  public  to  certain  sports  events  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  pay 
for  that  access; 

(6)  in  particular,  the  National  Football 
League's  annual  championship  game,  known 
as  the  "Super  Bowl",  and  the  American 
League's  and  the  National  League's  annual 
championship  series,  known  as  the  "World 
Series",  have  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity 
and  growth,  in  large  part  as  a  direct  result  of 
benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
their  sponsoring  leagues  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  courts; 

(7)  the  National  Football  League,  the 
American  League,  and  the  National  League 
benefit  from  antitrust  exemptions  which  per- 
mit them  to  operate  their  franchises  free  of 
the  restrictions  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

(8)  Such  benefits  have  allowed  those 
leagues  to  prosper  to  their  advantage  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  public; 

(9)  however,  this  advantage  to  the  public 
will  soon  become  a  disadvantage  if  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  events  is  limited  only  to 
those  who  can  afford  the  subscription  costs 
of  media  other  than  the  national  television 
broadcast  networks; 

(10)  limited  access  to  viewing  the  Super 
Bowl  and  the  World  Series  would  deprive 
citizens  of  the  ability  to  enjoy  these  events 
which  have  become  an  American  tradition, 
and  which  benefit  from  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tions conferred  upon  them  by  Congress  and 
the  Federal  courts;  and 

(11)  therefore.  Congress  should  ensure  that 
these  American  traditions  remain  available 
to  the  public  via  live  broadcast  television. 

Sec.  3.  Title  vn  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.)  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  OF  CERTAIN 
CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES 

"SEC.  714.  (a)  Any  joint  agreement  by  or 
among  the  professional  football  clubs  of  the 
National  Football  League  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  (or  any  successor 
league)  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  all  or  any 
part  of  the  rights  of  its  member  clubs  in  the 
live  television  transmission  of  its  annual 
league  championship  game  known  as  the 
•Super  Bowl'  shall  provide  for  such  live  tele- 
vision transmission  to  be  carried  simulta- 
neously by  the  broadcast  stations  affiliated 
with  a  national  television  broadcast  net- 
work. 

"(b)  Any  joint  agreement  by  or  among  the 
major  legaue  professional  baseball  clubs  of 
the  American  League  and  National  League 
in  which  the  American  League  and  National 
League  (or  any  successor  leagues)  sell  or  oth- 
erwise transfer  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights 
of  their  member  clubs  in  the  live  television 
transmission  of  their  annual  championship 
series  known  as  the  'World  Series'  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  live  television  transmission  to 
be  carried  simultaneously  by  the  broadcast 
stations  affiliated  with  a  national  television 
broadcast  network. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  a  community  antenna 
television  system  or  any  other  person  from 
obtaining  rights  to  the  live  television  trans- 
mission of  the  Super  Bowl  or  World  Se- 
ries.".* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  develop  comprehensive  tests 
of  academic  excellence,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  ACADEMIC 
EXCELLEINCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Education  to  de- 
velop or  have  developed  a  national  test 
or  series  of  tests  that  would  serve  as  a 
national  test.  This  legislation  differs 
from  that  which  became  law  in  1988  in 
that  it  requires  the  Secretary  to  take 
this  action  and  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  test  should 
be  mandatory. 

My  interest  in  a  national  test  goes 
back  more  than  24  years  to  1967  when 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  I 
joined  forces  to  introduce  the  Quality 
in  Education  Act.  That  legislation 
sought  to  devise  a  method  by  which  we 
might  be  able  to  compare  secondary 
school  education  on  a  district-by-dis- 
trict basis  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  "the  Nation's  Report  Card"  in 
1987.  I  resurrected  that  idea,  modified 
it,  and  introduced  legislation  that  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
formulate  The  Optional  Test  of  Aca- 
demic Excellence.  As  I  noted,  that  leg- 
islation became  law  in  1988.  My  under- 
standing, however,  is  that  little  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Department  with 
respect  to  the  optional  test,  something 
I  consider  most  unfortunate  in  light  of 
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the  national  debate  now  going  on  in 
this  area. 

My  idea  is  that  the  Secretary  should 
approve  a  test  or  series  of  tests  that 
would  serve  as  a  national  test  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

Unlike  my  previous  legislation,  there 
is  no  stipulation  that  the  test  be  vol- 
untary. I  note  that  the  administration 
in  the  education  proposals  unveiled 
last  week  has  proposed  that  the  test  be 
a  voluntary  one.  And,  while  we  may 
reach  that  conclusion  as  we  put  the 
final  legislation  together.  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  limit  the  framework  of  the 
discussion  from  the  outset  by  stipulat- 
ing that  the  test  would  be  voluntary. 

My  idea  is  that  we  have  a  national 
test  that  does  not  differ  markedly  from 
the  New  York  regents  test.  Its  purpose 
would  be  threefold.  First,  it  would 
measure  an  individual's  educational 
achievement. 

Second,  it  would  give  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  an  indication  of  how  its 
students  compared  with  others.  It 
would  point  out  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  students  on  a  district-by-dis- 
trict basis. 

Third,  it  would  award  a  certificate  to 
each  student  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion, and,  in  that  way,  it  would  help 
identify  talented  students  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  recognized.  They 
could  take  the  certificate  to  a  college 
or  to  the  workplace  as  an  indication  of 
their  educational  achievements  and 
ability. 

If  enacted,  the  national  test  would 
inevitably  raise  questions  regarding  a 
national  curriculum.  And  those  are 
questions  that  must  be  addressed  as  we 
continue  to  debate  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  test. 

In  some  ways,  we  already  have  the 
elements  of  a  national  curriculum  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  a  few  States 
in  the  selection  of  textbooks.  The  re- 
quirements set  by  those  States  tend  to 
establish  a  floor  that  all  States  adhere 
to  because  other  options  are  not  avail- 
able. The  question,  therefore,  may  not 
be  should  we  have  a  national  curricu- 
lum, for  indeed  the  basic  elements  may 
already  be  there.  The  real  question 
may  be:  What  elements  do  we  want  to 
be  part  of  that  national  curriculum? 

We  have  already  had  one  hearing  on 
the  national  test  and  national  curricu- 
lum concerns  within  the  context  of  the 
reauthorization.  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  might  be  considered  as 
an  Important  part  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  administration  to  airive  at 
legislation  upon  which  we  can  agree 
and  which  we  all  believe  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  appear 


in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TESTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE. 

Section  4602  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3152) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  4Mi.  TESTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE. 

"(a)  Test  of  academic  Excellence  Au- 
thorized.—The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, shall  develop  or  approve  comprehen- 
sive tests  of  academic  excellence,  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  identify  outstanding  students 
who  are  in  the  eleventh  grade  of  public  and 
private  secondary  schools. 

"(b)  Preparation  and  Conduct  of 
Tests.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram through  consultation  or  arrangements 
with  appropriate  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  throughout  the  Nation, 
under  which  the  tests  of  academic  excellence 
prejjared  or  approved  under  this  part  shall  be 
given  by  such  agencies  or  schools  to  students 
described  In  this  section.  The  tests  of  aca- 
demic excellence  shall  be  tests  of  acquired 
skills  and  knowledge  appropriate  for  the 
completion  of  a  secondary  school  education. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
tests  authorized  by  this  section  are  con- 
ducted in  a  secure  manner. 

"(c)  Certificate.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  certificate,  of  such  appro- 
priate design  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  in  such  numbers  as  are  necessary, 
for  issuance  to  students  who  have  scored  at 
a  sufficiently  high  level,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  on  a  test  of  academic  excel- 
lence prepared  or  approved  under  this  sub- 
part and  given  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  under  this  section.  Each  such 
student  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  within 
60  days  following  the  date  on  which  the  stu- 
dent was  given  a  test. 

"(2)  Each  certificate  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
estimated  costs  of  administering,  scoring, 
and  analyzing  the  tests  of  academic  excel- 
lence prepared  or  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  that  an 
automatic  stay  in  certain  bankruptcy 
proceedings  shall  not  apply  to  State 
property  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY  CODE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  the  101st 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  that  was  of 
vital  importance  to  local  governmental 
entitles  in  Nebraska.  Due  to  a  ruling  of 
Nebraska's  bankruptcy  court,  those 
local  governmental  entities  were  hav- 
ing their  efforts  to  assess  and  collect 
real  estate  taxes  thwarted  if  the  prop- 


erty in  question  was  subject  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding. 

This  was,  and  remains,  a  very  serious 
problem  for  those  governments  as  they 
rely  substantially  on  ad  valorem  taxes 
as  their  base  of  income.  The  effect  of  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding  is  that  the 
property  in  question  is  effectively  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls  during  the 
time  the  property  is  subject  to  the 
bankruptcy  proceeding. 

When  I  introduced  my  previous  bill 
on  this  subject  I  predicted  that  the  Ne- 
braska ruling  would  have  a  far  reach- 
ing impact  as  other  courts  would  begin 
adopting  the  same  position.  That  has 
indeed  been  the  case.  A  similar  case 
with  a  similar  holding,  in  re  Pan- 
Meadows  Racing  Association,  Inc.,  has 
now  been  issued  by  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declined  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view that  ruling. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
decision  and  has  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  their  support  for  legislation 
amending  our  bankruptcy  laws  to  pre- 
serve the  priority  of  local  tax  claims 
and  liens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  a  resolution  paissed  by 
that  association  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  simple.  It  removes  the  process 
of  assessing  and  levying  ad  valorem 
property  taxes  from  the  stay  that  is 
imposed  by  the  filing  of  a  bankruptcy. 
Doing  so  will  allow  our  local  govern- 
mental units  to  continue  the  process  of 
assessing  and  levying  such  taxes  with- 
out fear  of  violating  the  stay  provi- 
sions of  our  current  bankruptcy  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  362(b)  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (14)  (as  added  by  section 
102  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  regarding 
swap  agreements  and  forward  contracts.", 
approved  June  25,  1990  (Public  Law  101-311; 
104  Stat.  267))  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (14).  (15). 
and  (16)  (as  added  by  section  3007  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-508))  as  paragraphs  (15).  (16), 
and  (17),  respectively; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (16)  (as  resdeslgnated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (17)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  between  paragraph  (17)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section) 
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and  the  matter 
following: 

"(18)  under  su 
the  valuation, 
tlon  of  any  lier 
valorem  property 
cal  subdivision 


"ollowlng  such  paragraph  the 


jsectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  of 

assessment,  levy,  or  perfec- 

under  State  law  for  any  ad 

tax  imposed  by  any  politi- 


ADDinC  NAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  26 

requJBSt  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 

i  .enator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

imend  the  Internal  Reve- 

to  exclude  from  gross 

ue  of  certain  transpor- 

fumis^ed  by  an  employer,  and 


At  the 
name  of  the 
Simon]  was 
26,  a  bill  to 
nue  Code  of 
income  the 
tation 
for  other  punloses 


1)86 


At  the  request 
name  of  the 
Harkin]  was 
141,  a  bill  to 
nue  Code  of 
geothermal 
1996. 


S.  141 

of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 

Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

I  idded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

imend  the  Internal  Reve- 

to  extend  the  solar  and 

tax  credits  through 


1!86 


e  lergy 
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S.  144.  a  bill 
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protect  the  natural  and 
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S.  190 

reqfiest  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 

Senator   from   Montana 

vas  added  as  a  cosponsor 

to  amend  3104  of  title  38, 

Code,  to  permit  veterans 

lervice-connected  disabil- 

Ve  retired  members  of  the 

to  receive  compensation, 

rediiction,   concurrently   with 

reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 

disability  rating  of  such 


S.  397 

request    of  Mr.    WiRTH,    the 
1  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
to  require  producers  and 
newsprint  to  recycle  a  cer- 
e  of  newsprint  each  year. 
Administrator  of  the  En- 
Protection  Agency  to  es- 
re^ycling  credit  system  for 
such   recycling   require- 
estkblish  a  management  and 
system   for   such   newsprint, 
purposes. 

S.  398 

request   of  Mr.   Wirth,    the 

Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

to  provide  management 

1  recycling  requirements 

acid  batteries. 


V  as 


S.  398 

At  the  rehuest  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  v  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  399,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  from  listing  used  oil  and  affili- 
ated materials  as  a  hazardous  waste 
under  that  Act,  to  require  producers 
and  importers  of  lubricating  oil  to  re- 
cycle a  certain  percentage  of  used  oil 
each  year,  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
474,  a  bill  to  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law. 

S.  540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  infrastructure  to  support 
the  use  of  public  lands  for  travel  and 
tourism  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROTH,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
583,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  recap- 
ture of  certain  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  602 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
food  stamp  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
659,  a  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  cer- 
tain bars  to  the  furnishing  of  veterans 
benefits  to  certain  former  spouses  of 
veterans  and  to  suspend  temporarily  a 
bar  to  the  recognition  of  certain  mar- 
ried children  of  veterans  for  veterans 
benefits  purposes. 

S.  715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  715,  a  bill  to  permit 
States  to  waive  application  of  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986  with  respect  to  vehicles  used  to 
transport  farm  supplies  from  retail 
dealers  to  or  from  a  farm,  and  to  vehi- 
cles used  for  custom  harvesting,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  vehicles  are  controlled 
and  operated  by  a  farmer. 

S.  722 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 


LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
722.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement that  an  S  corporation  have 
only  1  class  of  stock. 

S.  778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
778,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program 
management,  and  Inspecter  General, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  781 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
781,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  memorial  to  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  supplies  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Kurd- 
ish peoples  to  alleviate  suffering. 

S.  821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  821,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Silvio  Conte  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge. 

S.  844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  844,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  minting  and  circulation 
of  one  dollar  coins. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DrxoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  879.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  cooperative  telephone  com- 
pany indirectly  from  its  members. 

S.  883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
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FORTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
883,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
construction  of  highways  and  to  au- 
thorize activities  under  chapters  1  and 
2  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

S.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  884,  a  bill  to  require 
the  President  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  countries  that  fail  to 
eliminate  large-scale  driftnet  fishing. 

8.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  890,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Star  Schools  Program  Assistance 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  899 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  899,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  recognize, 
support,  and  promote  the  use  of  volun- 
teers to  assist  older  Americans,  to  en- 
courage older  Americans  to  volunteer 
in  local  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  987 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  987,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  to  improve  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  test,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymolu]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing each  of  the  weeks  beginning  on  No- 
vember 24,  1991,  and  November  22,  1992, 
as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 8,  1991,  and  ending  on  September  14, 
1991,  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  May  12,  1991,  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1991  and  1992  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  96,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  November  19,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  lead  an  effort 
to  promptly  repeal  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379 
(XXX). 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  June  10,  1991,  through  June  16,  1991, 
as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1991,  as  "National  Huntington's  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  to  negotiate  a  new 
base  rights  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  to  permit  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  remain  in  Panama  be- 
yond December  31,  1999,  and  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  act  independently 
to  continue  to  protect  the  Panama 
Canal. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  91 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding  retail  competition,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  section  3,  add  the  following:: 
"(  )  Notwithstanding  sections  4  and  16  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  In  any  action  under  this 
section,  the  plaintiff,  shall  recover  actual 
damages  sustained.  Interest  calculated  at 
the  rate  specified  In  section  1961  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as 
the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  fully  compensate 
such  person  for  the  Injury  sustained,  on  such 
actual  damages  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  earliest  date  for  which  Injury  can  be  es- 
tablished and  ending  on  the  date  of  judg- 
ment, unless  the  court  finds  that  the  award 
of  all  or  part  of  such  Interest  is  unjust  in  the 
circumstances,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  92 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  90  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brown  to  the  bill  S.  429,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  9,  strike  all  through  page  4, 
line  18. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  93 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  429,  supra,  as  follows: 
Beginning  on   page  2,   line   20.   strike  all 

through  page  4.  line  14. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NOS.  94 
THROUGH  114 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.       THURMOND      submitted      21 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  429,  supra,  £is  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  94 
On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  all  through  page  4, 
line  18. 

Amendment  No.  95 
Beginning  on   page  4   of  the   Brown  sub- 
stitute amendment,  line  19,  delete  all  begrin- 
ning  with  "including"  through  page  5,  line 
10,  and  ending  with  the  word  before  "An". 

amendment  No.  96 

Beginning  on  page  5,  line  21.  delete  all  of 
section  5. 

amendment  No.  97 

On  page  5,  line  4,  starting  with  the  word 
"except"  strike  all  through  the  word  "agree- 
ment". 
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Beginning  on 
through  page  4. 


AlfENDMENT  NO.  98 

page  2,  line  20,  stxike  all 


line  14. 


A«  ENDMENT  NO.  99 

On  page  4.  11ns  23  delete  all  after  the  word 
'section"  throurh  the  word  "service". 


Beginning  on 
inning  with 
page  S.  line  2 
fore  "An". 


AM  ENDMENT  NO.  100 

page  4,  line  16,  delete  all  be- 
tl  e  word  "including"  through 
apd  ending  with  the  word  be- 


AM  BNDMENT  NO.  101 

On  page  5,  deli  ite  lines  14-17. 


Aw  ENDMENT  NO.  102 


section  3.  add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  sections  4  and  16  of 

in  any  action  under  this 

plaintiff,  shall  recover  damages 

Interest   calculated   at   the   rate 

se<jtion  1961  of  title  28,  United 

at  such  other  rate  as  the 

be  fair  to  fully  compensate 

the  injury  sustained,  on  such 

for  the  period  beginning  on 

for  which  injury  can  be  es- 

^nding  on  the  date  of  Judg- 

court  flnds  that  the  award 

such  interest  Is  unjust  in  the 

ind  the  cost  of  suit,  Includ- 

attomey's  fee." 


At  the  end  of 

"(     ) 
the  Clayton 
section,  the 
sustained 
specified  in 
States  Code,  or 
court  finds  to 
such  person  for 
actual  damages 
the  earliest  dat^ 
tablished  and 
ment,  unless 
of  all  or  part  of 
circumstances, 
ing  a  reasonable 


th! 


At  the  end  of 
"(     )  In  any 
court  shall 
a  reasonable 
tlally   prevailing 
that  the 
unreasonable 
faith."." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  103 

section  3,  add  the  following: 

action  under  this  section,  the 

awa  -d  the  cost  of  suit,  including 

attorney's  fee,   to  a   substan- 

defendant  upon  a  finding 

plalniifrs  conduct  was  frivolous, 

without  foundation,  or  in  bad 


At  the  end  ad( 

"(     )  The 
to  all  actions 
date  of  enactmebt 


At  the  end  ad( 
"(    )  Defense  . 

action  describe< 

ant  was  so 

to  lack  market 


At 
ing: 

"{     )  The  pro^slons 
to  all  actions 
date  of 


enactme  at 


O' 


At  the 
Ing: 

"(    ) 
the  Clayton 
section,  the 
sustained, 
specified  in 
States  Code 
court  finds  to 
such  person  for 
actual  damages 
the  earliest 
tablished  and 
ment,  unless 
of  all  or  part  of 
circumstances, 
lag  a  reasonabli 


date 
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Aft^NDMENT  NO.  104 

the  following: 
pro^slons  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
c^nnmenced  after  the  effective 
of  this  Act." 


ANplNDMENT  NO.  105 

the  following: 

—It  shall  be  a  defense  to  an 
In  this  Act  that  the  defend- 
small  In  the  relevant  market  as 
»wer." 


AM  ENDMENT  NO.  106 

the  appro  rtate  place,  add  the  foUow- 


of  this  Act  shall  apply 
commenced  after  the  effective 
of  this  Act." 


AN  ENDMENT  NO.  107 

appro  H-late  place,  add  the  follow- 


Notwithstanding  sections  4  and  16  of 

In  any  action  under  this 

platintlff,  shall  recover  damages 

Inte-est  calculated   at   the   rate 

section  1961  of  title  28,  United 

at  such  other  rate  as  the 

be  fair  to  fully  compensate 

the  injury  sustained,  on  such 

for  the  period  beginning  on 

for  which  injury  can  be  es- 

(indlng  on  the  date  of  Judg- 

court  finds  that  the  award 

such  interest  is  unjust  in  the 

and  the  cost  of  suit,  includ- 

attomey's  fee." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  108 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(  )  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall  award  the  cost  of  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  a  substan- 
tially prevailing  defendant  upon  a  finding 
that  the  plaintiffs  conduct  was  frivolous, 
unreasonable,  without  foundation,  or  in  bad 
faith."." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  109 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 

IngT- 

"(  )  DEFENSE.— It  shall  be  a  defense  to  an 
action  described  in  this  Act  that  the  defend- 
ant was  so  small  in  the  relevant  market  as 
to  lack  power." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  110 

On  page  5,  line  4  delete  "section,  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  when  the 
agreement  to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  re- 
sale price  of  a  good  or  service  is  an  agree- 
ment to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum resale  price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such 
maximum  resale  price  agreements  shall  not 
be  deemed  Illegal  per  se;  such  agreements 
shall  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  their  reason- 
ableness, taking  into  account  all  relevant 
factors  affecting  competition  in  the  relevant 
market  for  the  good  or  service  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  agreement."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  Ill 

Beginning  on  page  5.  delete  all  of  section  5. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  112 

In   section   3,   delete   the   following: 


Sec. 


8(a)(1)  (A).  (B).  (C),  (D)  and  Sec.  8(a)  (1).  (2). 
(3). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  113 

Beginning  on  page  4  of  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute amendment,  line  19  delete  all  begin- 
ning with  "Including"  through  page  5,  line 
10,  and  ending  with  the  word  "An";  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  114 

On  page  4,  line  23  delete  "section,  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  when  the 
agreement  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  the 
resale  price  of  a  good  or  service  is  an  agree- 
ment to  set,  change,  or  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum resale  price  of  a  good  or  service."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section." 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
115  THROUGH  226 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    METZENBAUM    submitted    112 
amendments  intended  to  be  propcsed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  429,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  115 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
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good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  nnaintaln  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  eigreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  116 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

•'Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  in  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 


to  curtail  or  ellnalnate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  sm  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se:  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued  to   change   the   requirement   of  the 


Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  U7 

At  the  end,  insert  the  following:  "The  fore- 
going provisions  shall  have  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person- 

"(I)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ID  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  th&t 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
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to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  goe)d  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 


change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  gocxl 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  suc^  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  119 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  gocxl  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
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the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  ^ood  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(II)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  comi)etltor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  I 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 


3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  sUte  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  120 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  •sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engsiged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 


tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  121 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
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change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  122 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 


"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
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an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  123 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  nuuclmum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  dlstxibution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 


"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  124 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  sec^n  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tlM^rought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
St^4«  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 


Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  •  sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliniinate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
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continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 


Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  126 
Strike  all  sifter  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ths  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

'•(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
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slder  evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  flde  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  127 

In  lieu  of  the  amendable  matter,  insert: 
"with  instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

SEC.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(D(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
flnds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 


or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engEiged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 


to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  cr  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
month  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  128 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
flnds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
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claimant  and  suet 
the  major  cause 
foaal  to  continue 
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St  all  not  permit  the  trier  of 
whether  such  person  and 
gaged  In  concerted  action 
maintain  prices  for  such 
violation  of  such  section 
that  the  trier  of  fact 
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AMENPMENT  NO.  129 

first  word  and  Insert  In 


Sex:.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 


competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  chanee  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  130 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
desigmated,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  F*rocedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engsiged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  And  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
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request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
toolc  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Fedei-al  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 


vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  131 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  I*rocedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any 
actuals   bona   fide    non-price    business   jus- 


tification for  the  termination  of  the  claim- 
ant or  the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the 
claimant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices. 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  a^eement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  tliat  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  132 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
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tinue  to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  133 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 


"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagi'aph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  cltUm- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  134 

At  the  end,  insert  the  following:  "The  fore- 
going provisions  shall  have  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
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finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 


or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  135 

At  the  end,  insert  the  following;  "The  fore- 
going provisions  shall  have  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence"  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 


less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  adter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

SEC.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  136 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
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by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect- the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  no.  137 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  •sufficient 
evidence"  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 


the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BXli), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  w'as  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
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the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  138 

In  lieu  of  the  amendable  matter,  insert: 
"with  instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  {a)(l)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKll). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 


the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  If  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

SEC.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
month  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  139 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 


such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  stepjs 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subp)aragraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  pwlicy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subp>aragraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  suppwrting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  cofnblnation,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
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AMENl  IMENT  NO.  140 

At  the  end.  Inser  ;  the  following:  "The  fore- 
going provisions  sli  all  have  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Shen  lan  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sectioi  I  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  sectl(  n  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  ar  d  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  folf>wing  new  section: 

In  any  civil  action  based 
this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  tke  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  gefieral.  or  by  the  Federal 
under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Coinmission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  c  jmblnation  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  oi  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  )rlce).  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  <  Ivil  Procedure  the  court 


iufflclent  evidence,  direct 
'rom  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  C(  include  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  serv  ce  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  '  lompetitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  el  mlnate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  i  q  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  tie  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  con  ilder  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  chan  fe,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  servic^  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purpoefcs  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
court  shall  find  tie  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  pt  rson  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  lnt<  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  tie  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  per  son — 

"(1)  received  frcm  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  exprets  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  tie  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  servU  e  for  resale  or  refused  to 


to  the  claimant  some  or 
services  requested  by  the 
request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  ot  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  tc  supply. 

(C)  For  purpose^  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or|  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  ntajor  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  qd  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  mlnlmu4i,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or 
the  request  or  dem4nd,  or 


impliedly  acquiesced  to 


""(ii)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

'"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

•■(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

""(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  tliat  Is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  If  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  141 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 


Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

'"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

""(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"'(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supplj^^-un- 
less,  at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

""(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"'(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  ':lalmant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  i)er8on  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
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competitor  eng-acred  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  wiiich  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  142 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
desigmatlng  section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  m&xlmum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  ^hall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 


other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  st&ndsu'd  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  143 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence"  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(Ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  Co 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
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"Sec.  8.  (axlMA)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 


tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion In  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  145 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  comjjetitor  engatged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
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request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  p)od  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  ctise,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(U). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion In  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued  to  change  the   requirement  of  the 


Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  146 

At  the  end,  insert  the  following:  "The 
foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 


tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  147 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  no 
effect. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
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shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion In  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  148 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
flnds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
not  permit  the  trier  of  by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
whether  such  person  and     or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 

trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
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"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

'(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outler.s  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 


to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by ^  .  „, 

to  set.  change  or     the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or     3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found"upon"a*de^ 
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tm  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  149 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  iwrson— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 


"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justlflca- 
tion  for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  150 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 


finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence"  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(I)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
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all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

'•(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BXll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  Such  maximum  resale  price 
agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion In  the  relevant  market  for  the  good  or 
service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice to  terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  deal- 
er or  to  refuse  to  continue  to  supply  such 
other  purchaser  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section  if  such  purchaser's  discount 
pricing  was  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Ulegail  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 


vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
month  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  152 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "any  action  under 
this  section,  the  court  may  award  the  cost  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
to  a  substantially  prevailing  defendant,  upon 
a  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  conduct  was 
frivolous,  unreasonable,  without  foundation, 
or  in  bad  faith.". 

Amendment  No.  153 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "any  action  under 
this  section,  the  court  may  award  the  cost  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
to  a  substantially  prevailing  defendant,  upon 
a  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  conduct  was 
frivolous,  unreasonable,  without  foundation, 
or  in  bad  faith.". 

Amendment  No.  154 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "any  action  under 
this  section,  the  court  may  award  the  cost  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
to  a  substantially  prevailing  defendant,  upon 
a  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  conduct  was 
frivolous,  unreasonable,  without  foundation, 
and  in  bad  faith.". 

Amendment  no.  155 

strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  (3lvll  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  resisonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
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continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  soods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subpara«rraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
stgreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 


Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  156 
Strike  all  after  the  fii-st  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 


sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fict 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  Id  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  157 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (aKl)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
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a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se:  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  158 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 


the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical   location  clauses  or  vertical  terrl- 
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torial  restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  159 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 


the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  160 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 


conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(li)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BKll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
IMTlce  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
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aJuendment  no.  161 

the  first  word  and  insert  in 
following: 
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"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(II). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(I)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

••(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(Il). 

••(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 


Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No,  162 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 
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"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engae:ed  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  talking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  163 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 


by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence"  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 


on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  164 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ID  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  165 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

•'Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

•'(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  •sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

••(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

••(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

••(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justiflca- 
tlon  for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

••(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

••(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  166 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
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action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  g-ood  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  167 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subpara^aph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser SIS  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  169 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following; 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 


action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  ptaragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se:  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
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agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
week  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  170 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
desigrnated.  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufHcient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steis 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  tliat  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  171 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  jwices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  ths  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
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action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

■'(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

SEC  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  173 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following; 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(l)<A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  ijerson 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  sei-vices  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
-  no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 
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"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKll). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.'". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  174 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  sis  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c);ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

SEC.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  175 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
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ttgreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  176 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  the 
stricken,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ID  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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Amendment  no.  177 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  178 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 


action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufnclent 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect f.o  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
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om    a   competitor   of   the 

or  reasonably  implied 

that  the  seller  take  steps 

eliiilnate  price  competition  by 

the  resale  of  such  good  or 

the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
ice  for  resale  or  refused  to 
to  the  claimant  some  or 
jr  services  requested  by  the 
:h  request  or  demand  was 
of  such  termination  or  re- 
to  supply. 

of  subparagraph  (BKll), 

)r  demand  shall  be  deemed 

major  cause  of  such  termi- 

to  continue  to  supply  un- 

there  is  evidence  that 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  180 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
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goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

SBC.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  181 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  tis  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  8.  (aKlMA)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 


action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engsiged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  182 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  i)er8on— 
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"(1)  expressly 
the  request  or 

"(il)  expressly 
took  action,  in 
or  refusal  to 
the  case,  to 
petition  by  the 
In  the  resale  of 

"(D)  A  declsi(+i 
wholly  or   In 
through   adoptiob 
outlets  or  verticil 
rltorlsd  clauses 
tion  to  curtail 
tion  for  purposes 

"(2)  In  making 
spect  to  the 
binatlon  or 
sider  evidence  in 
tual  bona  fide 
tion  for  the 
the  refusal  to 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court 
fact  to  consider 
such  competitor 
to  set.  change 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

•■Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

'■(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

■■(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

■■(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

■■(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

■■(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

■■(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

■'(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

■'(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

'■(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

■■(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  184 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

■■Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
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action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  talce  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engsiged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  185 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(II), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 


"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(Il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufflcient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination ttiat  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  187 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 


action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

'•(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

••(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

••(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

••(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
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agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  188 
'  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  Ip  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  189 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKil). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
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Amei  idment  No.  190 


matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
following: 
Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
8  and  any  references  to 
section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
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fof  lowing  new  section: 
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ccpsider  whether  such  person 
engaged  In  concerted 


action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  191 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person— 
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"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engraged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cMii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  flde  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  ttgreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  no.  192 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(II)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upwn.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  193 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procediu^e  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
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agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  194 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  (3lvil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 


"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  sei^ice  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  195 


In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
Onds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact '  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  196 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  stricken, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 


action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  comi)etltion  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
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"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  Of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set.  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  ui»n.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


Amendment  No.  198 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
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Koods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  eng-aged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  199 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 


action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. ( 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engsiged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set. 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 


agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  no.  200 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 
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of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 


tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  naaximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BMll). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(li)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cKll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,   combination,   or 


conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  202 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following; 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
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all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  203 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  pareigraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufnclent 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 


goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  204 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  TT^e  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination. 
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an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  205 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  Into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  <c)(il). 


"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  soction  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  206 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
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by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  g-ood 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  pu-'poses  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 


to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

SEC.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  207 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  fwrmit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitxDr  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 


the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritoriaJ  clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  208 

Strike  all  after  the  first  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
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shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  If  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  resison  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  209 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (am  MA)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  aa  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 


"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  thp.t  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
ma'ntain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 


competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination ihat  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  211 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 


request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(I)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  aereed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
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tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set.  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  Is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  213 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
desigrnating  section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  i  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Com.misslon  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 


such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set.  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  Is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  if  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 
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Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  214 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following; 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  "sufncient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(II)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive   distributor 


outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain 
prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set,  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  An  agreement  be- 
tween the  seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the 
purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate 
another  purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to 
continue  to  supply  such  other  purchaser 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  such  section  If 
such  purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the 
major  cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal 
to  continue  to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  spe- 
cific price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  215 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 


sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  8ec» 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(I)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ID  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BXii), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(ID  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  Issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  i)erson  and  such 
competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
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"(i)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set.  change  or 
maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set.  change 
or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or 
service  is  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  the  maximum  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service.  An  agreement  between  the 
seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser 
of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate  another 
purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue 
to  supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  section  If  such 
purchaser's  discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  217 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  defendant  which— 

(1)  had  annual  total  sales  of  $7  million  or 
less  at  the  time  the  action  was  filed,  and 

(2)  was  so  small  In  the  relevant  market  as 
to  lack  market  power. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  218 


At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  sei^lces. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
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to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sex:.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6,  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  219 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein: 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
flnds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 


trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justiflca- 
tion  for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set. 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 


competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  10 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  220 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (aKl)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  221 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein, 

SEC.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(i)  received  from  a  comi)etitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  Is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(i)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  In 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
In  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part.  Its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  comi>etltor  engaged  in  concerted  action 


to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale . 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combinatior,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  222 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  Id  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
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trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  pereon  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  Into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  Implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
t>etition  by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(ll). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 


competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  Illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  223 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(il), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 


less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action.  In  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (cXli). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  In  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  cladmant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  In  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  Implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  Including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
Into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  15 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 

whether  such  person  and 

engaged  in  concerted  action 


to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engsiged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  Is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  t)e  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  ail  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  225 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  Inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act.  Including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  comoination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 


trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set.  ch\nge.  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  In  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  If  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person — 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(ii)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(li), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(li). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non-price  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  Inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  Il- 
legal per  se:  such  agreements  shall  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  ail  relevant  factors  affecting 
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competition  In  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
teiTiilnatlon  that  the  defendant  entered  Into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 

Amendment  No.  226 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price).  If  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  In  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
Aual  to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll), 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 


less, at  a  minimum,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person— 

"(1)  expressly  or  Impliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demand,  or 

"(11)  expressly  or  impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  action,  in  addition  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  by  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  In  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  of  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  location,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c)(il). 

"(2)  In  making  Its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  rebuttal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual bona  fide  non-price  business  Justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of 
a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreements  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  relevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agreement  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section  If  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  pricing  wsis  the  major 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  of  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  non-price  vertical  restraints. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  20 
days  after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
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THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NOS.  227 
THROUGH  234 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    THURMOND    submitted    eight 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  429,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

amendment  No.  227 

At  the  appropriate  plsuie,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Defense. 

It  shall  be  a  defense  to  an  action  described 
in  this  Act  that  the  defendant  was  so  small 
in  the  relevant  market  as  to  lack  market 
power." 

Amendment  No.  228 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(  )  Nothing  in  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  award  of  trlble  damages. 

Amendment  No.  229 
On  page  5.  line  4  of  the  amendment  start- 
ing with  the  word  "except"  strike  all  the 
language  through  "the  agreement"  on  page 

5.  line  10. 

Amendment  no.  230 
Beginning    on    page    2.    line    9    stilke    all 
through  page  4.  line  18. 

Amendment  No.  231 

Delete  all  from  page  5.  line  21  through  page 

6.  line  2. 

Amendment  No.  232 
On  page  5.  line  4  of  the  amendment  start- 
ing with  the  word  "except"  strike  all  the 
language  through  "the  agreement"  on  page 

5.  line  10. 

Amendment  No.  233 

Beginning  on  page  2,  line  9  strike  all 
through  page  4.  line  18. 

Amendment  no.  234 

Delete  all  from  page  5.  line  21  through  page 

6.  line  2. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO.  235 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  S.  429.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  defendant  which— 

(1)  had  annual  total  sales  of  S7  million  or 
less  at  the  time  the  action  was  filed,  and 

(2)  was  so  small  in  the  relevant  market  as 
to  lack  market  power. 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  No.  236 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LEAHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  429.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  14  through  17  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  any  action  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  an  owner,  licensor,  licensee,  or  other 
holder  of  an  Intellectual  property  right  is  al- 
leged to  be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
In  connection  with  the  marketing  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  product  or  service  protected  by 
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ON  INDIAN  .AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President.  I  would 

that  the  Select  Com- 

Affairs  will  be  holding 

learings  in  May.  Those 

ti  )nal  information  should 

S  jlect  Committee  on  In- 

224-2251: 

hearing.    May    9,    1991,    2 

egarding  the  impact  of 

i;ourt's  Ruling  in  Duro 

the  administration  of 

in  country  and  on  S.  962 

^slation  to  reaffirm  the 

of   tribal    govern- 

criminal  jurisdiction 

people  on  reservation 


15.  1991.  9:30  a.m.,  SR- 
reauthorization   of  the 
an    Programs    Act,    ad- 
native  Americans. 

16.  1991.  9  a.m..  SR-485. 
to  authorize  consoli- 

Indian  tribes  to  regu- 
quality  on  Indian 


2<0 
At  use 


23.  1991.  9  a.m..  SR^85. 

,  to  establish  an  Indian 

Program,    and    for 


hearing.    May   23.    1991.    2 

regarding  Indian  librar- 

£  nd  information  services. 


.AGRICULTURE  AND  CREDfr 

Mr.  President,  I  would 

that  a  joint  hearing 

Committee    on    Agrri- 

F^restry  Subcommittee  on 

Credit,  and  the  House 

Government  Operation.1 

on    Government    Infor- 

and  Agriculture  will 

on  May  21,  1991  at  9  a.m. 

hearing  will  address  the 

Administration     na- 

staff.  For  further  infor- 

contact  Suzy  Dittrich  of 

staff  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  8.  1991,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  The 
committee  will  hold  a  full  committee 
oversight  hearing  on  small  business 
procurement  in  the  dredging  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Comjnittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m..  to  conduct  a  joint 
hearing  on  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic implication  of  a  free- trade 
agreement  with  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  8,  1991,  at  2  p.m.. 
for  a  joint  hearing  with  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  on 
the  United  States-Mexico  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  2  p.m..  May  8.  1991.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  484,  the  Central 
Valley  Project  Improvement  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AR.MED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Wednesday,  May  8, 
1991.  at  2  p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing 
from  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Myatt. 
USMC,  commanding  general,  1st  Ma- 
rine Division,  and  members  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  on  the  conduct  of 
ground    operations    in    their    tactical 


area  of  responsibility  during  Operation, 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  May  13,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
to  hear  testimony  on  S.  823,  the  Trans- 
portation Improvement  Act  of  1991:  S. 
965,  the  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991:  and  various  truck 
issu6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing 
to  hear  testimony  on  S.  823,  the  Trans- 
portation Improvement  Act  of  1991;  S. 
965,  the  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991:  and  various  truck 
issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  FLORIDIAN  ROBERT 
B.  WILLIAMS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  own  strong  interests  in  the 
subject.  I  am  always  delighted  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contributions  of  Florid- 
ians  in  the  health  care  arena.  A  par- 
ticular source  of  great  pride  for  us  is 
Robert  B.  Williams,  the  director  of  the 
department  of  pharmacy  at  Shands 
Teaching  Hospital,  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Florida,  who 
will  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Society  of  Hospital 
Pharamacists  [ASHP]  this  May. 

ASHP  was  founded  in  1942  and  is  the 
professional  association  representing 
pharmacists  in  the  hospital  and  man- 
aged care  settings.  With  more  than 
24,000  members  from  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  society  has  extensive  pub- 
lishing and  educational  programs  for 
its  members  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  also  a  national  accrediting  or- 
ganization for  pharmacy  residency  and 
technician  training  programs. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  du- 
ties at  Shands,  Bob  is  clinical  professor 
and  assistant  dean  for  hospital  affairs 
at  the  University  of  Florida's  College 
of  Pharmacy.  Bob's  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  are  in  pharamacy 
from  Ferris  (MI)  State  College  and 
Ohio  State  University. 

Along  with  his  teaching  and  clinical 
responsibilities,  Bob  has  been  a  leader 
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in  clinical  pharmacy  at  the  local. 
State,  and  national  levels.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  prodigrious  author  with  nearly 
100  publications  and  papers  to  his  cred- 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagrues  join  me  in  extending  best  wish- 
es to  Bob  as  president  of  ASHP.« 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WILDLAND  FIREFIGHTERS  ME- 
MORIAL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  Senate's  attention 
to  an  event  taking  place  at  this  mo- 
ment in  my  home  State  of  Montana.  At 
the  Aerial  Fire  Depot,  in  Missoula,  peo- 
ple are  gathering  to  dedicate  a  memo- 
rial to  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
battling  this  Nation's  forest  fires. 

Mr.  President,  Missoula  is  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  location  for  this  me- 
morial. Nearly  42  years  ago,  13  young 
men  donned  their  jumpsuits  and  para- 
chutes, and  flew  out  of  Missoula  to 
drop  on  a  fire  along  the  Missouri  River. 
They  were  never  to  return. 

The  Mann  Gulch  fire,  where  these 
young  men  lost  their  lives  on  that  hot 
August  afternoon  in  1949,  is  located  not 
far  from  the  ranch  where  I  grew  up. 
The  fire,  caused  by  a  lightning  strike, 
was  burning  in  the  sparse  timber  and 
scrub  that  is  so  typical  of  this  area.  I 
know  of  this  country,  and  it  is  tough 
country.  It  rises  steeply  from  the  river. 
It  is  studded  with  breaks,  gulches,  and 
cliffs.  And  the  wind  on  hot  summer 
afternoons  becomes  erratic,  gusty,  and 
unpredictable. 

I  would  bet  that  those  13  young  men 
cramped  inside  that  old  Ford  Tri-Motor 
joked  and  enjoyed  the  views  on  that 
flight  down  from  Missoula.  Inside,  each 
was  feeling  that  rising  sense  of  antici- 
pation and  excitement  that  precedes  a 
parachute  jump.  However,  each  knew 
that  the  real  risk  that  all  firefighters 
share  lay  not  in  the  jimip,  but  in  what 
they  might  face  upon  landing. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  that 
late  afternoon  has  since  become  the 
stuff  of  myth  and  legend.  The  movie, 
"Red  Skies  Over  Montana,"  was  Holly- 
wood's attempt  to  capture  this  event. 
The  loss  of  13  young  lives  in  the  swirl- 
ing vortex  of  the  Mann  Gulch  fire  gen- 
erated controversy,  charge,  and 
countercharge.  Investigations  were 
held.  Procedures  were  changed. 

In  thinking  about  this  event,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Mann  Gulch  fire,  or  any  other  where 
firefighters  have  lost  their  lives,  lies  in 
the  deep  appreciation  we  should  all  feel 
for  those  who  routinely  place  them- 
selves In  harm's  way.  Believe  me,  the 
ferocious  power  of  a  forest  fire  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood. 

The  names  of  Stanley  J.  Reba, 
Marvin  L.  Sherman,  James  D.  Har- 
rison, Henry  J.  Thol,  Leonard  L.  Piper, 
Eldon  E.  Dietteret,  Joseph  P.  Sylvia, 


Philip  R.  McVey,  Newton  R.  Thomp- 
son, David  R.  Navon,  Robert  J.  Ben- 
nett, and  William  J.  Hellman  will  be 
called  forth  today  in  Missoula.  They 
are  just  a  few  of  the  firefighters  who 
have  lost  their  lives.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  have  perished  since  1977 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  speak,  another 
fire  season  is  upon  us.  From  Alaska  to 
the  Mexican  border,  young  people  are 
arriving  at  ranger  stations  and  jump 
bases  for  another  season.  Refresher 
courses  are  being  given.  Equipment  is 
being  readied.  New  arrivals  are  being 
trained.  To  all  of  those  who  have  and 
will  fight  this  country's  wildfires,  this 
Nation  is  in  your  debt.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  36,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Recx)rd  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Julie  Dammann,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bond,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Germany,  sponsored  by 
the  Hanns  Seidel  Foundation,  from 
May  11-18,  1991. 

TTie  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Dammann  in  the 
program  in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hanns  Seidel  Foundation,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
probably  no  more  important  issue  at 
the  community  level  this  year  than 
economic  health.  In  the  wake  of  the 
economic  downturn  in  New  England 
and  across  the  country,  many  commu- 
nities and  small  businesses  are  fighting 
for  survival. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Warren  Rud- 
MAN,  and  I  are  sponsoring  a  Commu- 
nity Economic  Development  Con- 
ference on  May  28  in  Manchester,  NH. 
The  conference  is  for  New  Hampshire 
representatives  of  municipalities, 
small  business  people,  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens  to  learn  about  Federal 
resources  available  to  strengthen  the 
business  climate  and  improve  the  local 
economy. 


This  conference  will  address  the 
problems  of  housing,  infrastructure, 
business  development,  and  job  cre- 
ation—areas that  are  critical  in  rees- 
tablishing a  strong  New  Hampshire 
economic  climate.  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, New  Hampshire  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  of 
New  Hampshire  will  join  us  in  sponsor- 
ing the  conference. 

U.S.  Representative  Bill  Zelipf,  who 
is  also  the  owner  of  the  Christmas  Tree 
Farm  Inn  in  Jackson.  NH.  will  address 
the  conference  during  breakfast.  His 
speech  will  be  followed  by  panel  discus- 
sions on  "How  a  Community  Develops 
a  Solid  Economic  Base"  and  "How  a 
Conmiunity  Addresses  Their  Citizens' 
Housing  Needs. 

I  will  address  the  conference  at 
lunch,  giving  a  report  from  the  Senate 
on  current  economic  policies  that 
would  boost  the  economy.  This  seg- 
ment will  be  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  job  creation  and  job  retention.  Fi- 
nally, the  attendees  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  representatives 
of  various  State  and  Federal  agencies 
to  discuss  a  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  respond  to  specific  questions 
on  Federal  opportunities. 

Organizations  participating  in  the 
conference  include:  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration;  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration; the  International  Trade 
Administration,  the  New  Hampshire 
Office  of  State  Planning;  New  Hamp- 
shire Housing  Finance  Authority;  the 
Northeast  Rural  Water  Association; 
the  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter; and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

I  look  forward  to  a  successful  and 
productive  conference.* 


C.  FREDERICK  ROBINSON 

*  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  C.  Fred- 
erick Robinson,  a  community  leader 
from  the  city  of  Flint  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  an  active  and 
valuable  member  of  the  community 
and  has  contributed  many  things  that 
have  made  Flint  and  Genesee  County, 
MI,  a  better  place  for  people  to  live. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  an  original  orga- 
nizer and  founder  of  the  Community 
Civic  League,  an  organization  geared 
to  political  education  and  activism.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion of  Flint,  which  advocates  on  be- 
half of  citizens  for  needed  social  and 
institutional  change.  As  an  attorney, 
he  has  participated  in  many  efforts  to 
help  protect  the  basic  rights  for  all 
residents  of  the  community. 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  1991,  Mr.  Robin- 
son's  family,    friends,   and   colleagues 
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ing  at  the  Union  Gospel  Mission's  mail- 
room  and  mending  clothes  at  the 
Josephinium.  Ms.  Pattee  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Association  of  Retired  Se- 
attle City  Employees  for  whom  she  has 
volunteered  for  14  years  as  treasurer 
and  served  as  an  executive  board  mem- 
ber since  1977. 

Mr.  Neil  McCormick,  a  Boeing  Co.  re- 
tiree since  1978,  has  been  active  with 
SCORE— the  Senior  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives — a  national  program  of  re- 
tired executives  and  managers  who  pro- 
vide voluntary  management  counseling 
to  small  businesses  and  community  or- 
ganizations. He  has  chaired  the  local 
SCORE  chapter  and  has  served  as  a 
representative  to  the  regional  and  na- 
tional offices  of  SCORE.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick was  nominated  by  Boeing  man- 
agement. 

Ms.  Rosella  Flannigan  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  recruiting  and  training 
volunteers  and  matching  them  with 
low-income  seniors  or  disabled  persons 
for  Catholic  Community  Services'  Vol- 
unteer Chore  Ministry  since  it  began  in 
1981.  Ms.  Flannigan,  a  nurse,  assesses 
the  needs  of  each  potential  client  to 
provide  an  appropriate  volunteer 
match.  She  works  with  50  volunteers 
who  serve  40-60  clients  each  month.  Ms. 
Flannigan  was  nominated  by  Catholic 
Community  Services. 

Mr.  Leonard  Honick  has  contributed 
as  a  volunteer  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
to  benefit  older  Americans  and  other 
members  of  the  community,  including 
the  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
[SCORE],  the  Red  Cross  Language 
Bank,  and  the  Mayor's  Office  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  where  he  was  a  key  volun- 
teer in  Chautauqua  1988— a  Senior 
World's  Fair.  Of  special  note  is  that 
Mr.  Honick  was  responsible  for  forming 
the  Chautauqua  Northwest's  Mature 
Market  Services,  a  unique  senior  con- 
sulting service  to  help  business.  Gov- 
ernment, and  community  agencies  un- 
derstand the  consumer  needs  of  people 
age  55-plus.  Mr.  Honick  was  nominated 
by  Chautauqua  Northwest. 

Mr.  Ken  Dodson  is  the  catalyst  for 
Community  Home  Health  Cares  Team 
Running  project — the  Hood  to  Coast 
Relay.  His  recruitment  of  runners  and 
fund  raisers  for  the  agency's  Patient 
Care  Fund  has  provided  an  average  of 
$30,000  a  year  for  home  health  care 
services  to  enable  older  persons  to  re- 
main independently  at  home.  Mr. 
Dodson  was  nominated  by  Community 
Home  Health  Care. 

Ms.  Selma  Weisman  chairs  the  Se- 
attle Gray  Panthers'  Health  Care  Com- 
mittee. To  gain  information  about  na- 
tional health  care,  she  has  made  many 
trips  to  Canada,  at  her  own  expense,  to 
obtain  information  about  Canada's 
health  system.  She  shares  this  infor- 
mation with  fellow  Gray  Panthers,  leg- 
islators, and  many  community  organi- 
zations. She  also  serves  as  president  of 
Human  Care  Services,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization   that    assists    those    needing 


guardianships  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance. Ms.  Weisman  was  nominated 
by  the  Gray  Panthers. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Bridge  has  won  many 
awards  and  honors  for  his  extensive 
volunteer  work  on  behalf  of  a  variety 
of  organizations  including  serving  with 
the  Puget  Sound  chapter  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Association,  the  Puget  Sound 
chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, vice  president  of  the  Federated 
Jewish  Fund,  the  Seattle  Council  Navy 
League  and  Seafair,  and  others.  Among 
his  honors  he  was  awarded  the  Wash- 
ington State  Humanitarian  Award  by 
the  National  Conference  on  Christians 
and  Jews.  Mr.  Bridge  was  nominated  by 
the  Greater  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Floyd  Hutton  volunteers  with 
two  programs  at  Group  Health  Co- 
operative's Senior  Resource  Center — 
the  Telephone  Assistance  Resource 
Center  and  the  new  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program.  He  is  1  of  20  volun- 
teers who  answer  the  resource  line's 
over  15,000  requests  a  year  for  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  Mr.  Hutton  volun- 
teers with  the  AARP  Volunteer  Income 
Tax  Assistance  Program,  the  Washing- 
ton Literacy  Program,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Library  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped.  Mr.  Hutton  was 
nominated  by  Group  Health  Coopera- 
tive of  Puget  Sound. 

Ms.  Jean  Lunzer,  a  retired  travel 
writer  for  the  Seattle  Post  Intel- 
ligencer, has  been  providing  articles  to 
the  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  [RSVP], 
providing  both  travel  tips  and  arm- 
chair adventures  for  the  readership. 
She  also  volunteers  with  the  Editorial 
Planning  Committee  to  help  plan  the 
focus  and  content  of  the  paper.  Ms. 
Lunzer  was  nominated  by  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program. 

Mr.  James  C.  Mizell  is  a  volunteer 
board  member  of  the  Tallmadge  Hamil- 
ton House  Senior  Center  and  chairs  its 
personnel  committee.  He  also  serves  on 
the  city  of  Edmonds  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  actively  participates  with 
the  Evergreen  Area  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Pilchuck  Council 
CampFire  and  the  Big  Brothers  Bowl-a- 
thon.  Mr.  Mizell  was  nominated  by 
SAFECO  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  George  Ledger  has  a  long  history 
as  a  volunteer  with  scouting.  In  1990  he 
received  the  George  Meany  Award  for 
his  40  years  in  Scouting,  including 
serving  as  an  assistant  Cubmaster.  Cub 
Scout  Roundtable  Commissioner,  as- 
sistant Scoutmaster,  and  roundtable 
commissioner.  He  has  taught  and  par- 
ticipated on  the  staff  of  our  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamborees  and  World  Jam- 
borees in  Norway  and  Japan.  Mr.  Ledg- 
er was  nominated  by  the  Retired  Se- 
attle City  Light  Employees  Associaton. 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Stephens,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Seattle  Senior 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  [SCORE] 
for  25  years— longer  than  anyone  else 
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in  the  Seattle  SCORE— and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  He 
has  been  a  SCORE  counselor  to  count- 
less small  business  owners,  has  assisted 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA]  in  evaluating  applicants'  eligi- 
bility for  loans  and  lectured  and  given 
speeches  on  behalf  SCORE.  Dr.  Ste- 
phens was  nominated  by  SCORE. 

Mr.  Del  Castle  has  been  a  community 
volunteer  in  the  Seattle  area  for  many 
years  in  many  capacities.  In  addition 
to  serving  for  the  past  6  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Seattle-King  County 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging,  where  he 
chairs  the  public  information  Commit- 
tee, he  volunteers  with  the  Seattle 
Longshore  Pensioners  Club,  the  Elder 
Citizens  Coalition,  the  Puget  Sound 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Har- 
rison Denny  Community  Council  and 
the  Cypress  Island  Cooperative.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Sunday  column  in  the  Se- 
attle Times,  he  is  now  helping  to  raise 
SI  million  to  endow  at  the  University 
of  Washington  the  first  chair  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Nation  in  the  name  of 
a  labor  leader,  Harry  Bridges.  Mr.  Cas- 
tle was  nominated  by  the  Seattle-King 
County  Advisory  Council  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Ruben  E.  Spannaus  has  provided 
his  volunteer  contributions  to  the 
United  Way  since  1947  when  he  first 
served  as  a  member  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  a  community  fund  agency. 
Since  then  he  has  served  in  an  extraor- 
dinary array  of  roles  with  United  Way, 
ranging  from  committee  chairman- 
ships, instructor  for  the  Volunteer 
Leadership  Board  Training  Program, 
and  interpreter  for  the  Board  Bank.  He 
now  chairs  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  and  serves  as  United  Way 
representative  to  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity entities  including  the  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Seattle-King  County 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  United  Way  of  King 
County  Aging  Services  Panel.  Mr. 
Spannaus  was  nominated  by  the  United 
Way  of  King  County. 

Mr.  Bob  Eraser  has  played  numerous 
community  volunteer  roles  including 
leadership  roles  in  the  Telephone  Pio- 
neers of  America,  and  is  the  elected 
representative  of  the  Life  Member  Re- 
tirees of  the  Pioneers  for  all  of  western 
Washington.  He  was  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Pioneer  effort  in  the  Goodwill 
games,  especially  in  recruiting  and 
training  volunteers.  Mr.  Eraser  also 
provided  leadership  in  repairing  Talk- 
ing Books  for  the  Library  of  the  Blind 
and  has  worked  with  physically  chal- 
lenged children.  Mr.  Eraser  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  U.S.  West  Communica- 
tion/Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 

Ms.  Lorna  Aa^aard  was  one  of  the 
first  volunteers  at  the  Burke  Museum 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  where 
she  was  a  docent  for  20  years  and  con- 
tinues to  work  at  the  reception  desk. 
She  was  also  one  of  the  first  volunteers 
at  the  University  Medical  Center,  hold- 
ing  a   variety   of  positions   Including 


chair  of  the  Volunteer  Liaison  Com- 
mittee. She  was  president  of  the  UW 
Faculty  Auxiliary  and  the  Medical 
Faculty  Auxiliary.  She  has  also  volun- 
teered at  her  church  for  33  years.  Ms. 
Aagaard  w£is  nominated  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Retirement  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Norman  Chamberlain  is  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington 
and  nationally  for  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties for  those  who  have  been  incarcer- 
ated and  who  need  help  as  a  result  of 
drug  or  alcohol  illnesses.  He  has  served 
as  chair  of  the  Washington  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  and  currently 
chairs  the  King  County  Executive's 
Committee  on  Prison  Sitting.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Chamberlain  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  creation  of  the  South- 
east Seattle  Senior  Center  new  build- 
ing and  is  cofounder  of  the  South  Se- 
attle Crime  Prevention  Council— a 
community/police  partnership  hailed 
nationally  for  its  Innovative  structure 
and  its  contribution  toward  crime  re- 
duction techniques.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  nominated  by  VelDyke  Realty. 

Ms.  Josephine  Lynch  has  provided  ex- 
tensive voluntary  contributions  to 
young  and  eld  alike.  She  participated 
in  the  50  Plus  Child  Care  Training  Pro- 
gram at  North  Seattle  Community  Col- 
lege and  has  volunteered  at  the  YWCA 
East  Cherry  Child  Care  Center  where 
she  serves  three  times  a  week  as  a 
teacher  assistant.  She  also  volunteers 
at  the  Central  Area  Senior  Center  and 
in  other  community  and  church  pro- 
grams. Ms.  Lynch  was  nominated  by 
the  YWCA  East  Cherry  Branch. 

As  this  list  of  20  individuals  indi- 
cates, their  contributions  extend  over 
many  years  and  affect  many  different 
facets  of  community  life.  Their  com- 
mitment makes  a  profound  difference 
in  the  lives  of  children,  disabled  adults, 
and  older  persons.  Their  work  benefits 
community  services  of  all  kinds,  from 
serving  on  boards  of  directors  to  pro- 
viding hands-on  care  to  those  in  need. 
These  deeply  committed  and  hard 
working  citizens  have  earned  this 
honor  which,  most  significantly,  has 
been  recommended  by  their  peers.  And, 
of  course,  they  symbolize  the  contribu- 
tions of  tens  of  thousands  of  other  vol- 
unteers serving  communities  through- 
out our  Nation.  They  are  the  spirit  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  recog- 
nize Senior  Services  of  Seattle/King 
County,  a  community  organization 
which  sponsor  this  celebratory  event.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
this  organization  for  many  years  and 
am  well-acquainted  with  the  scope  and 
importance  of  their  work  of  behalf  of 
the  older  citizens  of  Seattle.  I  know 
that  Senior  Services  could  not  do  what 
it  does  so  well  without  the  many  vol- 
unteers that  contribute  to  their  orga- 
nization as  well.  Hats  off  to  all  these 
incredible  people.* 


HONORING  MICHIGAN  TROOPS  WHO 
DIED  IN  DESERT  STORM 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  15  brave 
Michigan  service  members  who  lost 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  Nation  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm. 

The  heroic  Michigan  servicemen  I 
honor  today  are  Army  Cpl.  Stanley 
Bartusiak  of  Romulus,  Marine  Cpl, 
Kurt  Benz  of  Garden  City,  Army  Sgt. 
Roger  Brilinki  of  Ossineke,  Navy  Boil- 
er Technician  Fireman  Tyrone  Brooks 
of  Detroit,  Marine  Capt.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards of  Grand  Rapids,  Army  S.  Sgt. 
Mark  Hansen  of  Ludington,  Army 
Spec.  Timothy  Hill  of  Detroit,  Army 
PFC  Aaron  Howard  of  Battle  Creek. 
Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Michael  Linderman, 
Jr.,  of  Lansing,  Army  Sgt.  Kelly  Mat- 
thews of  Burkley,  Army  Spec.  William 
Palmer  of  Hillsdale,  Army  Spec.  Kelly 
Phillips  of  Madison  Heights,  Navy 
Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate  Marvin 
Plummer  of  Detroit,  Marine  S.  Sgt. 
David  Shaw  of  Harrisville,  and  Marine 
Lance  Cpl.  Tom  Tormanen  of  Milford. 

In  an  hour  of  national  crisis,  America 
called  hundreds  of  young  Michigan  men 
and  women  to  service.  Each  one  of 
them  answered  willingly  and  with  dig- 
nity. Each  one  gave  all  we  asked  of 
them,  and  more.  Fifteen  gave  their 
lives. 

It  is  always  tragic  when  a  life  is  lost, 
especially  the  life  of  a  young  person. 
But  these  heroic  troops  lost  their  lives 
in  courageous  service  to  their  country. 
In  that  we  may  take  pride.  They  will- 
ingly answered  the  call  to  serve  the 
United  States  of  America  and  selfiessly 
gave  their  lives. 

Their  families  were  called  upon  as 
well  to  make  the  most  heartbreaking 
sacrifice.  In  the  grandest  gesture  of  pa- 
triotism, they  stood  behind  their  loved 
ones  and  supported  them  even  in  the 
face  of  imminent  danger.  The  families 
of  service  members  involved  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  are  to  be  honored 
and  commended.  At  the  same  time,  let 
us  never  forget  the  profound  loss  of  the 
families  of  the  15  fallen  men  from 
Michigan. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  these 
men  and  their  families.  As  residents  of 
Michigan,  we  are  proud  to  have  called 
them  neighbors  and  friends.  And,  as  in- 
dividuals, we  cannot  help  but  mourn 
their  loss.  They  have  given  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  something  we  hope  never  to 
have  to  ask  of  another  American. 

When  we  ask  an  American  family  to 
sacrifice  a  loved  one  for  their  country, 
we  can  ask  for  nothing  greater.  This 
debt  may  never  be  repaid  except  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  minds,  and  in  our  pray- 
ers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  EUGENE 
SPELLMAN 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  tribute  to  an  exemplary  member  of 
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Council  has  an  important  role  to  play. 
If  Cyprus  is  going  to  be  an  example  of 
a  new  world  order  then  United  States 
Security  Council  Resolutions  367  (1975) 
and  649  (1990)  as  well  as  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  com- 
munities in  1977  and  1979  must  continue 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Secretary 
Generals  efforts  and  be  implemented. 
Second,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  capable  of  providing  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  leadership  nec- 
essary to  help  resolve  the  conflict.  Cy- 
prus, as  we  all  know,  is  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Secretary  General.  The 
Secretary  General  began  his  illustrious 
career  on  Cyprus  and  would  very  much 
like  to  see  the  conflict  resolved  before 
he  leaves  office  this  year.  I  believe  that 
Cyprus  should  also  be  high  on  the  agen- 
da of  President  Bush.  Third,  the  man- 
ner in  which  U.N.  Security  Council  res- 
olutions are  implemented — through 
diplomatic  and  political  means  as  op- 
posed to  military  force — will  determine 
whether  there  will  be  a  lasting  and  du- 
rable solution  or  whether  greater 
human  suffering  will  result.  Last,  as  I 
have  said  on  many  occasions,  the  sov- 
ereignty, independence,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Cyprus  must  be  respected 
and  Turkish  troops  must  leave.  These 
are  some  of  the  lessons  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  gulf  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  turn  to 
those  lessons  that  Cypriots  might 
teach  the  world.  The  Cypriot  commu- 
nities face  a  daunting  challenge;  to  in- 
stall new  state  structures  that  will  be 
accepted  by  all  Cypriots  regardless  of 
ethnic  background.  Cyprus  is  not  alone 
in  its  challenge  to  form  new  state 
structures.  Yugoslavia,  the  birthplace 
of  my  mother,  faces  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar situation,  absent  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops.  In  Yugoslavia  the  fed- 
eral system  is  breaking  apart  along  the 
lines  of  ethnicity  and  has  thrust  that 
country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
federal  system  of  Canada,  which  all 
would  agree  is  a  modern  Western  indus- 
trialized state,  was  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse only  last  year.  Again,  cultural, 
ethnic  and  political  differences  were  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  Whether  in  Af- 
rica or  Elastern  Europe,  the  Basques  of 
Spain  or  the  Kurds  of  the  Middle  East, 
ethnic  differences  and  the  desire  for 
satisfactory  political  representation 
are  causing  tensions,  challenging  old 
regimes,  placing  new  tensions  on  polit- 
ical structures  and  upon  the  world 
community.  Even  in  our  own  country, 
which  has  long  prospered  and  benefited 
from  ethnic  diversity,  the  political 
model  of  federalism,  while  proven  to  be 
attainable  and  advantageous,  did  not 
evolve  without  a  civil  war. 

How  the  conflict  on  Cyprus  is  eventu- 
ally resolved  and  how  the  Cypriots  de- 
cide to  best  govern  themselves  could 
greatly  influence  the  world  and  become 
a  model  for  any  new  world  order.  The 
U.S.  Congress,  for  its  part,  can  be  a 
positive  influence  on  the  future  course 


of  events  in  Cyprus.  We  can  do  so  by 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  a  prov- 
en formula  for  stability  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, experience  has  shown  that  con- 
tinuing to  fund  Greece  and  Turkey  on 
the  basis  of  the  7:10  ratio  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  as- 
sists in  creating  a  climate  conducive  to 
a  lasting  settlement  on  Cyprus.* 


AILENE  ROSELYN  BUTLER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Ailene 
Roselyn  Butler,  a  community  leader 
from  the  city  of  Flint  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan. 

Ms.  Butler  has  been  an  active  and 
valuable  member  of  the  community 
and  has  contributed  to  many  things 
that  have  made  Flint  and  Genesee 
County,  MI,  a  better  place  for  people  to 
live. 

Ms.  Butler  has  always  been  a  pioneer. 
She  was  the  first  and,  thus  fkt,  only 
black  Flint  city  councilwoman,  Flint's 
first  black  Girl  Scout  leader,  the  first 
woman  elected  as  vice  president  and 
board  member  of  the  Flint  NAACP,  and 
Flint's  first  black  female  funeral  direc- 
tor. 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  1991,  Ms.  But- 
ler's family,  friends,  and  colleagues 
will  gather  in  Flint,  to  honor  her  many 
accomplishments.  Although  I  will  not 
be  able  to  personally  participate  in  this 
event.  I  know  I  echo  the  thoughts  of 
many  when  I  say  that  Ms.  Butler  is  a 
woman  of  dedication  and  commit- 
ment.* 


INDUCTION  OF  BEN  C.  WILEMAN 
INTO  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
HALL  OF  FAME 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  note  the  in- 
duction of  Ben  C.  Wileman  into  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Hall  of  Fame  honors  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  American  housing  in- 
dustry and  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  and  dedi- 
cated of  its  members,  Ben  Wileman's 
contributions  were  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  association  as  it  is  known 
today.  His  earliest  contribution  was  as 
a  member  of  the  Home  Builders  Emer- 
gency Committee  beginning  in  1941.  Be- 
cause of  this  committee's  work,  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  take  con- 
trol of  the  residential  building  industry 
during  World  War  II.  The  committee 
also  helped  ensure  that  local  builders 
could  get  the  supplies  needed  to  build 
war-worker's  housing. 

Wileman  first  came  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  building  supplies  for  Okla- 
homa in  1941.  A  Government-ordered 
control  on  all  building  materials  put 
Oklahoma  in  an  all-brick  jurisdiction, 
but  the  State  had  a  limited  supply  of 
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bricks  and  practically  no  bricklayers, 
so  Wileman  a^eed  to  go  to  Washington 
to  speak  with  the  committee  in  charge 
of  building  material  allocation.  During 
this  trip,  he  also  met  with  the  Home 
Builders  Emergency  Committee,  fore- 
runner of  the  NAHB.  Wileman  joined 
the  group  and  became  very  involved  in 
the  committee.  The  committee  helped 
set  policy  that  allowed  the  residential 
building  industry  to  continue  through 
the  war  years. 

Highlights  of  Wileman's  NAHB  ac- 
tivities include:  negotiating  the  merg- 
er of  the  HBI/NAHB  and  the  National 
Home  Builders  Association  (1941^3), 
running  various  committees  from  1941 
to  1956,  establishing  the  first  annual 
membership  campaign  in  1945,  serving 
as  vice  president  in  1946  and  providing 
vision  for  the  fledgling  association 
until  the  1960's. 

Wileman  is  also  well  known  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist in  the  Oklahoma  City  area. 
He  built  one  of  the  first  shopping  cen- 
ters in  the  region,  and  his  residential 
developments  were  designed  to  build 
communities,  not  just  houses.  During 
the  late  1950's,  Wileman  began  a  long- 
term  interest  in  providing  medical  care 
for  middle  Oklahoma.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  Bellevue  Med- 
ical Center  and  continues  to  endow 
many  of  its  programs.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  the  community 
have  earned  him  many  awards  and  hon- 
ors in  Oklahoma  City. 

Ben  C.  Wileman's  contributions  to 
his  community  and  the  building  indus- 
try are  well  known  in  Oklahoma,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  now  learn  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  outstanding  Oklahoman.» 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  Calendar  Nos.  81, 
82,  83,  84,  and  85;  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed  en  bloc;  that  any  statements 
appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read;  that 
the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State 

Robert  B.  Zoelllck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs. 
International  Banks 

Robert  B.  Zoelllck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  African  Develop- 


ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund;  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  vice  Richard 
Thomas  McCormack;  and  to  be  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  European  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

William  G.  Curran,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

Inter-American  Foundation 

Ann  Brownell  Sloane,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Foundation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing October  6,  1996. 

Unfted  States  Information  Agency 

Henry  E.  Catto,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR^H.R.  1455 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H.R.  1455,  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act,  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  en  bloc 
of  Calendar  Nos.  76,  77,  78,  and  79;  that 
the  bills  be  deemed  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  motions  to  reconsider 
the  passage  of  these  items  be  laid  upon 
the  table  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  state- 
ments relating  to  these  calendar  items 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record  and  that  consideration  of  these 
items  appear  individually  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  FANIE  PHILY  MATEO 
ANGELES 

The  bill  (S.  119)  for  the  relief  of  Fanie 
Phily  Mateo  Angeles,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  deemed  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.).  Fanle 
Phlly  Mateo  Angeles  shall  be  held  and  con- 


sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  the  proper  number,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act,  or  If  applicable,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens  birth  under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  MARIA  ERICA  BARTSKI 

The  bill  (S.  159)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Erica  Bartski,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  deemed  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  159 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  Maria  Erica  Bartski 
shall  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  upon 
filing  an  application  for  a  visa  and  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by 
the  proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  that  are  made  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a))  or,  if  appli- 
cable, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
that  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152(e)). 


RELIEF  OF  MARY  P.  CARLTON 
AND  LEE  ALAN  TAN 

The  bill  (S.  395)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
P.  Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  deemed  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 

S.  295 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  IMMEOUTE  RELATIVE  STATUS  PCMl 
MARY  P.  CARLTON  AND  LEE  ALAN 
TAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mary  P.  Carlton,  t^e  widow  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  Lee  Alan 
Tan,  the  stepchild  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  considered  to  be  immediate 
relatives  within  the  meaning  of  section 
201(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
these  cases. 

(b)  Deadline  for  Application.— Sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  only  if  Mary  P. 
Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan  apply  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  Immigrant  visas  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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RELIEF  CF  JOHN  GABRIEL 
ROBLEEO-GOMEZ  DUNN 
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for  the  relief  of  John 
Dunn,  was  con- 
to  be  engrossed  for  a 
deemed  read  the  third 
as  follows: 
S.  464 
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50  ordered, 
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advances  in  the  field  of 
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to  locate  approximately  the  gene-site  re- 
sponsible for  Huntington's  Disease: 

Whereas  many  of  the  novel  techniques  re- 
sulting from  these  advances  have  also  been 
Instrumental  in  locating  the  gene-sites  re- 
sponsible for  familial  Alzheimer's  Disease, 
manic  depression,  kidney  cancer  and  other 
disorders: 

Whereas  increased  Federal  funding  of  med- 
ical research  could  facilitate  additional  ad- 
vances and  result  In  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  chemical  processes  of  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  and  the  development  of  strate- 
gies to  stop  and  reverse  the  progress  of  the 
disease: 

Whereas  Huntington's  Disease  typifies 
other  late-onset,  behavioral  genetic  dis- 
orders by  presenting  the  victim  and  the  vic- 
tim's family  with  a  broad  range  of  bio- 
medical, psychological,  social,  and  economic 
problems:  and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  a  cure  for  Hunt- 
ington's Disease,  victims  of  the  disease  de- 
serve to  live  with  dignity  an.3  be  regarded  as 
full  and  respected  family  members  and  mem- 
bers of  society:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  May 
1991.  is  designated  as  "National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE  MONTH 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
154.  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
1991  as  "National  Foster  Care  Month," 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  154)  designat- 
ing May  1991  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month." 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  154) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12131.  as  amended,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  4,  1979,  and  extended  by  Elxec- 
utive  Order  12692,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent September  29,  1989,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] to  the  President's  Export  Council. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10:15  a.m.,  Thursday,  May 
9;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved 
to  date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each; 
and  that  at  11  a.m.  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  S.  429. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  asks  I  announce  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  10:30  a.m.,  the  newly  appointed 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Harris 
WOFFORD,  will  be  sworn  in  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  our 
late  colleague,  John  Heinz. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10:15 

A.M. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  under  the  previous  order,  until 
10:15  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  9,  1991,  at  10:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  8,  1991: 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

David  W.  Mullins.  Jr..  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Manuel  H.  Johnson,  resigned. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  T.  Fields.  Jr.,  263-56-8708, 
U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  8,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROBERT  B  ZOEXUCK.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKS 

ROBERT  B  ZOELLICK.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS;  UNITED  STATES 
ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK   FOR  A  TERM   OP  5  YEARS:   UNITED 
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STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS.  UNITED 
STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT FUND;  AND  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK.  VICE 
RICHARD  THOMAS  MCCORMACK;  AND  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

WILLIAM  G  CURRAN.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

ANN  BROWNELL  SLOANE.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A  VEM- 
BER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTER-AMER- 


ICAN FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  «. 

1996. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

HENRY  E  CATTO.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
US   INFORMATION  AGENCY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMirTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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H  WSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  May  8,  1991 


leadership. 


our 


The  House  m 

The  guest 
Johnson,    Firs ; 
Newport.     RI 
prayer: 

Dear  God 
good  men  and 
willing  to 
and   have   beeji 
place   of 
have  worked, 
the  good  of 
in  moments 
has  been  wortl 
God  we  worshi 
Nation  has  c 
help  us.   Use 
have  called  thetn 

We  are 
improvement 
day  we  thank 
ing  in  the  mi 
Desert  Shield 
for  our  great 
this  House. 

We  pray  aga 
shall  prayed  4^ 
other  Members 
do  our  very 
tent  with  todah^ 
shall  not  borrojiv 
row.  Save  us 
lest  stomach 
lack  of  faith. 


;t  at  11  a.m. 
cjiaplain.   Rev.   Dr.  Tyler 
Presbyterian    Church, 
offered    the    following 

w|e  thank  You   for  these 

women,  who  have  been 

s  You  and  our  country, 

elected   to    this   high 

They   work,   and 

ong  and  hard  hours  for 

Nation.  Be  with  them 

\Mhen  they  question  if  it 

it.  Remind  us  that  the 

,  and  by  whose  help  this 

ofctinued,  is  still  able  to 

;hem   in   the   work   You 

to  do. 

for  our  President's 

health.  On  this  special 

ou  again  for  Your  bless- 

ricle  of  Desert  Storm  and 

\  ictories.  We  are  grateful 

1(  aders  and  the  support  of 


grat  !ful 


1 1 


n  the  words  Peter  Mar- 
years  ago  today  to  the 
of  Congress:  "Help  us  to 
this  day  and  be  con- 
s  troubles,  so  that  we 
the  troubles  of  tomor- 
the  sin  of  worrying, 
ulcers  be  the  badge  of  our 
\men. 


b(st 


fi  om 


thj 


The  SPEAKI R 
ined  the  Jourrp.1 
ceedings  and 
his  approval  t 

Pursuant  to 
nal  stands  approved 

Mr.   RUSSO. 
to  clause  1,  ru 
agreeing  to 
nal. 

The  SPEAKtR 
the  Chairs  approval 

The    questi 
Speaker  anno4nced 
peared  to  have 

Mr.  RrSSO. 
the  vote  on 
is  not  present 
order  that  a 

The 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was 
vice,   and 
103,  not  voting 


th» 


SPEAKI  ;r 
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TH  2  JOURNAL 


The  Chair  has  exam- 
of  the  last  day's  pro- 

innounces  to  the  House 
hereof. 

( lause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


Mr.   Speaker,   pursuant 

e  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 

approval  of  the  Jour- 

The  question  is  on 
of  the  Journal, 
was    taken;    and    the 
that  the  ayes  ap- 


it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
ground  that  a  quorum 
and  make  the  point  of 
qujDrum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum 


at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 

taken  by  electronic  de- 
theije  were — yeas  295,   nays 
J2,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  77] 

SkeltoD 

Synar 

Waters 

«   «  W  «      A      /^                 f^t\^ 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Tallon 

Waxman 

YEAS— 295 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Tanner 

Weiss 

Abercrotnble 

FoglletU 

McDermott 

Smith  (FD 

Tauzln 

Weldon 

Ackerman 

Ford(TN) 

McEwen 

Smith  (lA) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Wheat 

Alexander 

Frank  (MA) 

McGrath 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whltlen 

Anderson 

Frost 

McHugh 

Snowe 

Thornton 

Wilson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gallo 

McMillan  (NO 

Solan 

Torres 

wise 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gejdenson 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Solomon 

Torrtcelll 

Wolpe 

Andrews  (TX) 

Geren 

McNulty 

Spence 

Trallcant 

Wyden 

Annunzio 

Gibbons 

Mfume 

Spratt 

Traxler 

Wylle 

Anthony 

Glllmor 

Miller  (CA) 

Staggers 

Unsoeld 

Yates 

Applegate 

GUman 

Mlneta 

SUrk 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Archer 

GUckman 

Mink 

Stenholm 

Vento 

Young  (FL) 

Aspin 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Vlsclosky 

ZellfT 

Atkins 

Gordon 

Montgomery 

Studds 

Volkmer 

Bacchus 

Gradlson 

Moody 

Swett 

Walsh 

Barnard 
Barton 

Gray 
Green 

Moran 
Morella 

NAYS— 103 

Bate  man 

Guarlnl 

Morrison 

Allard 

Grandy 

Packard 

Bellenson 

Gunderson 

Mrazek 

Armey 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Bennett 

Hall  (OH) 

Murtha 

Ballenger 

Hastert 

Rams  tad 

Berman 

Hall  (TX) 

Myers 

Barrett 

Hefley 

Regula 

Bevlll 

Hamilton 

Nagle 

Bentley 

Henry 

Rhodes 

Bllbray 

Hammerschmldt 

Natcher 

Bereuter 

Herger 

Ridge 

Bonlor 

Hansen 

Neal  (MA) 

Blllrakls 

Hobson 

Rlggs 

Borskl 

Harris 

Nichols 

Bllley 

HoUoway 

Roberts 

Boucher 

Hatcher 

Nowak 

Boehlert 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Boxer 

Hayes  (ID 

Oakar 

Boehner 

Hunter 

Rohrabacher 

Brewster 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oberstar 

Bunnlng 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Obey 

Barton 

Inhofe 

Santorum 

Broomfleld 

Hertel 

Olln 

Camp 

Ireland 

Sax  ton 

Browder 

Hoagland 

Ortiz 

Campbell  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Schaefer 

Bruce 

Hochbrueckner 

Orton 

Chandler 

James 

Schroeder 

Bryant 

Horn 

Owens  (NY) 

Cllnger 

Kolbe 

Sensenbrenner 

Byron 

Horton 

Owens  (UT) 

Coble 

Kyi 

Shays 

Callah.an 

Houghton 

Ox  ley 

Cox (CA) 

Lagomarslno 

Slkorskl 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hoyer 

Pallone 

Crane 

Leach 

Smith  (OR) 

Cardln 

Hubbard 

Panetu 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Parker 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Steams 

Can- 

Hughes 

Patterson 

DeLay 

Llghtfoot 

Stump 

Chapman 

Hutto 

Payne  (N,I) 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sundqulst 

Clement 

Jefferson 

Payne  (VA) 

Doollttle 

Machtley 

Taylor  (NO 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Thomas  (CA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Pelosl 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Thomas  (WY) 

Collins  (ID 

Johnson  (SD) 

Penny 

Fawell 

McDade 

Upton 

Collins  (MI) 

Johnston 

Perkins 

Fields 

Meyers 

Vucanovlch 

Combest 

Jones  (GA) 

Peterson  (FD 

Franks  (CT) 

Michel 

Walker 

Condlt 

Jones  (NO 

Peterson  (MN) 

Gallegly 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Conyers 

Jontz 

Petri 

Gekas 

Miller  (WA) 

Wolf 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Pickett 

GUchrest 

Mollnari 

Young  (AK) 

Costello 

Kaslch 

Pickle 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Zlnuner 

Cox  (ID 

Kennedy 

Porter 

Goodllng 

Murphy 

Coyne 

Klldee 

Poshard 

Goss 

Nussle 

Cramer 

Kleczk?. 

Price 

Darden 

Klug 

Pursell 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Davis 

Kolter 

Qulllen 

AuColn 

Gaydos 

Roybal 

de  la  Garza 

Kopetskl 

Rahall 

Baker 

Gephardt 

Sanders 

DeFazIo 

Kostmayer 

Ravenel 

Brown 

Kanjorskl 

Scheuer 

DeLauro 

LaFalce 

Reed 

Bustamante 

Kennelly 

Slattery 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Richardson 

Clay 

Lehman  (FD 

SUUlngs 

Dicks 

Lantos 

Rlnaldo 

Coughlln 

Martin 

Swift 

Dlngell 

LaRocco 

Rltter 

Dellums 

MoUohan 

Towns 

Donnelly 

Laughlln 

Roe 

Dixon 

Neal  (NO 

Valentine 

Dooley 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roemer 

Dreler 

Range! 

Washington 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lent 

Rose 

Evans 

Ray 

Williams 

Doman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Rostenkowskl 

Ford  (MI) 

Ros-I.ehtlnen 

Downey 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roth 

Durbln 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rowland 

D  1123 

Dwyer 
Dymally 

Llplnskl 
Livingston 

Russo 
Sabo 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

Early 

Lloyd 

Sangmelster 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Eckart 

Long 

Sarpallus 

as  above  recorded. 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 

Lowey  (NY) 
Luken 
Man  ton 

Savage 
Sawyer 
Schlff 

Engel 

Markey 

Schulze 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

English 
Erdrelch 

Martinez 
Matsul 

Schumer 
Serrano 

The  SPEAKER.  Will 

the  gentleman 

Espy 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.     Santorum] 

Fascell 

MazzoU 

Shaw 

please    come    forward 

and    lead    the 

Fazio 
Felghan 

McCloskey 
McCollum 

Shuster 
Slslsky 

House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Fish 

McCrery 

Skaggs 

Mr.  SANTORUM  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 

FUke 

McCurdy 

Skeen 

legiance  as 

follows: 

DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matt^  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  12,  1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Awareness 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Reid,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; Mr.  D'Amato,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr. 
Shelby,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  and  Mr.  Burns,  at  large,  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  Mr.  Hatfield,  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  Mr. 
McCain,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  and  Mr.  Sarbanes,  at  large, 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a),  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  WiRTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  Mr.  Cochran,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  Mr. 
DeConcini,  at  large;  and  Mr.  Domenici, 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  2553  Public  Law 
101-647,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  Mr.  Neal  S.  McCoy  of 
Virginia  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Financial  Institution  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-297,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Inouye,  Dr.  Lio- 
nel Bordeaux  of  South  Dakota,  and  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Swan  of  Montana,  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Conference, 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-509,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
announces  his  appointment  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Beam  of  Maine  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Records  of 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
the  Chair,  announces  on  behalf  of  the 


majority  leader,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Byrd,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Delegation  to  the  British-American 
Parliamentary  Group  during  the  102d 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12131,  as 
amended,  and  Executive  Order  12692. 
the  Chair  appoints  Mr.  Danforth  and 
Mr.  Burns  to  the  President's  Export 
Council. 


REV.  DR.  TYLER  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  welcome  to  the 
House  Chamber  as  guest  minister  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Tyler  Johnson,  president 
and  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newport,  RI. 

He  is  a  distinguished  and  dedicated 
spiritual  leader  of  our  community. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  declare  religious  freedom.  He 
follows  such  great  names  as  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Anne  Hutchinson,  and  Judah 
Touro. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday,  May  7. 
1991,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  26 
minutes  a.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  GEN.  H.  NORMAN 
SCHWARZKOPF  BY  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  to  welcome 
Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Gephardt:  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Gray:  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Hoyer;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel; 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich: the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Lewis;  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Edwards:  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Whitten:  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McDade:  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Fascell;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Broomfield;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hamilton; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  So- 
LARz;  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Montgomery;  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Stump;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Aspdj;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Mr.  Dickinson; 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Murtha;  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Young;  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Gibbons;  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Fazio. 


■'My  Country"  was  presented  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Band,  led  by  Col.  L.  Bryan 
Shelburne,  Jr. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy.  announced  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
accompanied  by  the  escort  committee, 
and  was  seated  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wants  to 
welcome  everyone  in  the  Chamber  on 
this  special  occasion. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  today 
representatives  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  distinguished  themselves  in 
service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

Would  they  please  rise  so  they  may 
be  recognized. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  also  very  hon- 
ored to  have  with  us  in  the  President's 
gallery,  the  wife  of  General 
Schwarzkopf,  Brenda  Schwarzkopf. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  pleased  to 
welcome  Senator  Mitchell,  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  welcome  to 
the  Chamber  His  Excellency  Shaikh 
Saud  Nasir  Al-Sabah.  Ambassador  of 
the  State  of  Kuwait. 

(Applause.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  personal 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  man  who 
has  made  every  American  proud  of  our 
great  country.  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Central  Command  and  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 

General  SCHWARZKOPF.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Members  of  Congress  and  distin- 
guished guests,  it  is  a  great  day  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  it  is  a  great  day  to  be  an 
American. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  singular 
distinction  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to 
the  special  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Indeed,  I  am  awed  and  honored  to  be 
standing  at  the  podium  where  so  many 
notable  men  and  women  have  stood  be- 
fore me.  Unlike  them,  I  do  not  stand 
here  today  for  any  great  deed  that  I 
have  done.  Instead.  I  stand  here  be- 
cause I  was  granted  by  our  national 
leadership  the  great  privilege  of  com- 
manding the  magnificent  American 
service  men  and  women  who  con- 
stituted the  Armed  Forces  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  must,  through 
their  Representatives  who  are  here 
today,  tell  each  and  every  one  of  those 
extraordinary  patriots  that  I  have  no 
idea  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store 
for  me,  but  I  do  know  one  thing,  I  will 
never,  ever  in  my  entire  life  receive  a 
greater   reward    than    the    inspiration 
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cause  of  freedom  and  we  ask  that  He 
embrace  to  His  bosom  not  only  the  147 
of  us  who  were  killed  in  action  but  also 
the  188  of  us  who  gave  their  lives  both 
before  the  war  during  Desert  Shield 
and  since  the  termination  of  Desert 
Storm.  They,  too,  no  less  than  our 
killed  in  action,  died  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  also  ask  that  God  grant 
special  strength  to  our  comrades  who 
are  still  in  hospitals  with  wounds  and 
injuries  they  received  during  the  war. 
By  their  example,  we  should  all  re- 
member that  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
this  great  country  of  ours  do  not  come 
without  a  price.  They  are  paid  for  and 
protected  by  the  lives,  the  limbs  and 
the  blood  of  American  service  men  and 
women. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  our 
Commander  in  Chief  for  his  wisdom 
and  courage  and  the  confidence  he 
demonstrated  in  us  by  allowing  us  to 
fight  this  war  in  such  a  way  that  we 
were  able  to  minimize  our  casualties — 
that  is  the  right  way  to  fight  a  war.  We 
would  like  to  thank  the  Congress  and 
former  administrations  for  giving  us 
the  finest  tanks  and  aircraft  and  ships 
and  military  equipment  in  the  whole 
world  without  question.  Without  ques- 
tion that  is  what  gave  us  the  con- 
fidence necessary  to  attack  into  the 
teeth  of  our  enemy  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  we  would  prevail.  And 
we  would  ask  that  in  the  years  to  come 
as  we  reduce  the  quantity  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  you  never  forget  that  it  is 
the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
wins  wars.  We  want  to  say  a  special 
thanks  to  our  comrades  in  uniform  who 
stayed  behind.  You  backed  us  up  so  we 
could  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 
You  maintained  the  peace  so  that  we 
could  win  the  war.  We  never  could  have 
done  our  job  if  you  hadn't  done  yours. 
We  also  want  to  thank  our  families.  It 
is  you  who  endure  the  hardships  and 
the  separations  simply  because  you 
choose  to  love  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an 
airman,  a  marine,  or  a  coastguards- 
man.  But  it  is  your  love  that  gave  us 
strength  in  our  darkest  hours.  You  are 
truly  the  wind  beneath  our  wings.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  importantly,  to  the 
great  American  people:  The  prophets  of 
doom,  the  naysayers,  the  protesters, 
and  the  flag  burners  all  said  that  you 
would  never  stick  by  us.  But  we  knew 
better.  We  knew  you  would  never  let  us 
down.  By  golly,  you  didn't.  Since  the 
first  hour  of  Desert  Shield  until  the 
last  minute  of  Desert  Storm,  every  day 
in  every  way  all  across  America  you 
shouted  that  you  were  with  us.  Mil- 
lions of  elementary  school,  high  school 
and  college  students,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  families,  untold  numbers  of 
civic  organizations,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, countless  offices,  factories,  com- 
panies and  work  places,  millions  of  sen- 
ior citizens  and  just  plain  Americans 
never  let  us  forget  that  we  were  in  your 
hearts  and  you  were  in  our  corner.  Be- 
cause of  you  when  that  terrible  first 
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day  of  the  war  came,  we  knew  we 
would  not  fail,  we  knew  we  had  the 
strength  of  the  American  people  behind 
us  and  with  that  strength  we  were  able 
to  get  the  job  done,  kick  the  Iraqis  out 
of  Kuwait,  and  get  back  home.  So,  for 
every  soldier,  thank  you  America.  For 
every  sailor,  thank  you  America.  For 
every  marine,  thank  you  America,  For 
every  airman,  thank  you  America.  For 
every  coastguardsman,  thank  you 
America.  From  all  of  us  who  proudly 
served  in  the  Middle  East  in  your 
Armed  Forces,  thank  you  to  the  great 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  presented  a 
medley  of  marches. 

Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  accom- 
panied by  the  escort  committee,  re- 
tired from  the  Chamber. 

The  honored  guests  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  11  o'clock  and  58  minutes  a.m., 
the  reception  honoring  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  was  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  re- 
main in  recess  until  12:15  p.m. 


D  1215 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Hoyer]  at  12  o'clock  and 
15  minutes  p.m. 


BRADY  BILL 


(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  col- 
leagues listen  closely  while  in  session 
in  this  House,  they  can  sometimes  hear 
the  sounds  of  gunfire.  How  can  we  any 
longer  tolerate  these  sounds  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  without  acting? 

We  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
done  all  that  one  city  can  do  alone. 
The  District  has  one  of  the  strongest 
gun  control  laws  in  the  country,  but 
the  infiltration  of  guns  from  every- 
where has  frustrated  our  best  efforts. 
In  a  free  country,  the  borders  are  not 
porous;  they  are  wide  open.  We  must 
have  remedies  that  speak  to  this  re- 
ality. 

The  ever-increasing  gun  violence 
across  the  country  underscores  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  national  gun  control  law 
that  would  be  immediately  effective, 
not  the  Staggers  approach  that  is  full 
of  bullet  holes. 

In  the  District,  there  have  been  119 
deaths  from  gun-related  incidents  this 
year,  328  wounded,  and  555  assaults. 
Those  who  want  to  stop  the  slaughter 
of  black  males  by  black  males  can 
start  here  in  the  District.  In  1988,  44 
percent  of  all  deaths  among  black 
males,  15-24,  resulted  from  firearms. 
Who  can  believe  that  the  murder  rate 
would  be  what  it  is  if  guns  were  not 
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freely  available.  Waiting  periods  have 
proven  effective.  In  California,  the  15- 
day  waiting  period  stopped  2,182  illegal 
handgun  sales  in  1990. 

We  have  no  Illusions  about  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Brady  bill.  It  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  gun  running  that  is  an  inter- 
nal menace  among  the  States.  But  our 
problems  are  so  serious  that  a  measure 
that  would  help  even  to  slow  the  in- 
crease in  death  by  gunfire  is  needed 
now,  not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. Please  give  us  relief  now. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
glad  that  April  15  has  gone  by  for  an- 
other year.  Gone,  that  is,  but  certainly 
not  forgotten.  Tax  time  is  a  period 
where  many  of  us  reach  new  levels  of 
frustration,  because  it  seems  that  no 
matter  how  much  the  tax  burden  on 
hard-working  Americans  is  increased, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  still 
spend  more.  It's  a  vicious  cycle:  The 
more  we  spend,  the  more  we  tax;  the 
more  we  tax,  the  more  we  spend. 

To  dramatize  this,  today  is  Tax  Free- 
dom Day— the  day  on  which  the  aver- 
age working  American  fulfills  tax  obli- 
gations for  the  year  and  finally  begins 
working  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. Each  year  this  date  gets  later  as 
the  tax  burden  grows  heavier,  and  each 
year  American  working  men  and 
women  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
Government's  inability  to  prioritize,  to 
make  tough  choices,  and  to  cut  out 
waste. 

To  quote  a  widely  read  Washington 
newspaper: 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  (Tax  Free- 
dom Day)  Is  the  running  casualty  count  in 
the  ongoing  war  between  the  people's  right 
to  pursue  their  dreams  with  their  own 
money  and  Washington's  insistence  on  pur- 
suing its  ambitions  with  the  people's  money. 

So  happy  Tax  Freedom  Day.  Tomor- 
row, when  you  go  to  work,  you  are 
working  for  yourself,  not  your  Govern- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  1991. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
POSHARD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  ASKED  FOR  BRADY 
HANDGUN  VIOLENCE  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Protection  Act. 

Tennesseans  have  a  rich  tradition  of 
defending  their  values  in  battle:  we 
have  great  natural  beauty  and  a  love  of 
the  land;  we  have  a  history  of  sports- 
manship. Given  all  of  this,  it  makes 
sense  that  one  of  the  rights  that  we 
hold  most  dear  is  the  right  to  bear 
arms — to  protect  our  property  and  our 
families;  to  hunt  and  to  enjoy  nature; 
to  engage  in  legitimate  and  lawful 
sportsmanship. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  maintained 
that  law-abiding  citizens  have  con- 
stitutional guarantees  to  own  firearms 
and  that  these  guarantees  should  be 
upheld. 

This  is  still  my  position.  But  like 
most  Americans,  I  have  become  ap- 
palled by  the  lack  of  respect  for  human 
life  which  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  as  crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted day  after  day  in  this  country. 
Just  last  year  handgun-related  mur- 
ders killed  more  than  9,(X)0  Americans. 
Clearly,  this  cannot  continue.  Guns 
and  drugs  have  pushed  our  Nation's 
crime  rate  to  an  all-time  high.  The 
rights  of  the  innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime  must  be  protected.  We  need 
to  act  now. 

Although  Tennessee  will  be  exempt 
from  the  Brady  bill,  because  our  State 
already  has  a  15-day  waiting  period  for 
handgun  purchases,  I  feel  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  should  have  the  same 
measure  of  protection  that  Tennesse- 
ans already  have. 

I  support  the  Brady  bill  because  it 
will  enhance  law  enforcement  without 
serious  impairment  of  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms.  Passage  of 
the  Brady  bill  will  tilt  the  balance  of 
law  enforcement  in  favor  of  the  poten- 
tial victim  and  against  the  criminal. 

Recently,  the  FBI  released  its  annual 
crime  report.  The  FBI  figures  show 
that  the  rise  in  violent  crime  occurred 
across  the  Nation,  affecting  the  coun- 
try's largest  cities  and  its  smallest 
towns.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Rapes  are  up  9  percent,  murders 
up  10  percent,  aggravated  assault  up  10 
percent,  and  robberies  up  11  percent. 
Both  the  overall  increase  and  the  per- 
cent increases  in  each  of  the  four  types 
of  violent  crime  were  greater  last  year 
than  for  any  year  since  1986.  A  major 
culprit  in  these  crimes  is  the  easy 
availability  of  handguns. 

The  Brady  bill  makes  sure  that  those 
who  are  legally  entitled  to  guns  get 
them.  But  it  also  makes  sure  that 
criminals,  mental  incompetents,  drug 
addicts,  and  others  barred  by  law  from 


the  purchase  of  a  handgun  do  not  walk 
into  gun  shops  and  walk  away  with 
guns.  It  also  provides  a  cooling  off  pe- 
riod that  will  reduce  crimes  committed 
in  the  heat  of  passion. 

A  recent  case  in  Texas  points  to  the 
importance  of  this.  A  man,  on  the  day 
his  wife  filed  for  divorce,  went  out  and 
purchased  a  .45  caliber  pistol  and  that 
same  evening  shot  each  of  his  four  chil- 
dren in  the  head  before  turning  the  gun 
on  himself.  Maybe  this  tragedy  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  father  had  not 
been  able  to  purchase  a  handgun  on  the 
very  day  he  became  distraught  at  his 
wife's  leaving  him. 

We  need  a  workable,  national  system 
for  keeping  handguns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals.  And  we  need  it  now.  We 
have  already  mandated  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Staggers  style  instant  check 
system,  but  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  testified  that  im- 
plementing instant  check  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
take  3  to  5  years. 

I  still  support  an  instant  check  sys- 
tem and  will  work  for  its  implementa- 
tion. But  realistically,  a  complete  sys- 
tem is  years  away.  The  Brady  bill 
makes  good  sense  until  a  national  com- 
puter system  is  ready. 

We  must  take  a  strong  stand  for  what 
is  right  and  work  for  the  interests  of 
law-abiding  citizens  who  want  to  feel 
safe  on  their  streets  and  in  their 
homes.  The  Brady  bill  will  not  stop  all 
types  of  crimes  committed  with  hand- 
guns, but  it  is  surely  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  We  know  we  have  got 
to  take  action  to  address  these  sense- 
less killings. 

It  is  a  moderate  measure  that  will 
help  us  keep  handguns  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.  Reasonable  people  understand 
that  the  Brady  bill  is  not  gun  control. 
It  is  crime  control.  It  will  not  destroy 
rights.  It  will  save  lives. 

Our  police  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  us  each  day.  They  need  our  support. 
The  major  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  have  endorsed 
Brady.  These  include  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers, the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  and  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Association. 

Recently,  I  had  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent that  stated,  "As  a  sportsman 
and  NRA  member,  my  wish  is  that  you 
vote  or  do  whatever  possible  to  curb 
crime  in  our  country.  *  *  *  Concerning 
the  new  proposed  hand  gun  legislation, 
I  just  hope  that  you  wade  through  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  and  vote  for 
what  you  believe  is  best  for  us  all."  I 
have  done  just  that  and  I  believe  the 
Brady  bill  fits  this  criteria. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Protection  Act. 
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Working  for  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  mean  sacrificing  decent 
wages. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  during 
Public  Employees  Recognition  Week 
that  the  Federal  employees  in  Chicago 
be  afforded  the  pay  increase  that  they 
earned. 


CRIMINAL  CONTROL  VERSUS  GUN 
CONTROL 

(Mrs.  "VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tc  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mrs.  'VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  an  effort  to  dispel  the 
Brady  bill  myth  created  by  the  antigun 
lobby.  Using  nothing  more  than  an 
emotionally  based  argument,  the 
antigun  lobby  has  many  Members  of 
this  body  believing  that  the  Brady  bill 
is  an  anticrime  bill.  They  will  have  us 
believe  that  the  Brady  bill  will  keep 
firearms  out  of  criminals  hands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Antigun  lobby  is  deceiv- 
ing us  by  misrepresenting  the  Brady 
bill. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial, U.S.  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  explains  that  there  are 
"five  stolen  or  strayed  weapons  for 
every  weapon  openly  purchased  at  a 
gun  store.  "  Mr.  Speaker,  this  means 
that  5  of  every  6  firearms  which  change 
hands  do  so  illegally.  Can  the  Members 
who  support  the  antigun  lobby's  Brady 
bill  come  to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
cite  statistics,  rather  than  emotions, 
that  indicate  H.R.  7  is  truly  the  crime 
control  measure  they  claim? 

The  suggestion  that  drug  dealers, 
murderers,  and  other  criminals  will  be 
denied  firearms  under  any  gun  control 
system  is  patently  silly.  Psychotic 
mass  murderers  have  repeatedly 
bought  guns  in  States  with  waiting  pe- 
riods. There  is  no  evidence  that  wait- 
ing periods  prevent  suicides  or  domes- 
tic homicides.  Few,  if  any,  crimes 
could  even  theoretically  be  prevented 
by  a  7-day  cooling  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  waiting  period  between  the  pur- 
chase and  delivery  of  a  handgun  has 
strong  appeal;  violent  crime  is  on  the 
rise  in  every  city  in  the  Nation.  The 
Brady  bill  supporters  will  have  you  be- 
lieve their  legislation  is  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  crimewave.  This  just 
is  not  the  case. 

If  we  are  serious  about  crime,  let  us 
pass  a  bill  to  control  criminals,  not  a 
bill  that  is  incredibly  misguided.  I  urge 
Members  to  think  this  issue  through. 
Please  do  not  let  your  judgment  be 
clouded  by  the  antigun  lobby's  emo- 
tional banter. 


BRADY  BILL  SEEN  AS  WASTE  OF 
TIME 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  once 
again  the  media  has  done  a  number  on 
the  American  people.  But  you  really 
cannot  blame  them.  All  they  did  was 
take  propaganda  given  out  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  Brady  bill  and  from  the 
gun  control  lobby  to  do  their  stories. 

That  had  to  be  what  the  media  did 
because  if  they  took  time  to  read  the 
bill,  they  would  have  learned  that  it  is 
not  an  anticrime  bill.  It  does  not  even 
mandate  background  checks.  Quite 
simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  do  what  the  American  people 
were  told  it  was  going  to  do. 

If  the  American  people  knew  it  would 
exempt  States  that  currently  have  a 
permit  system,  if  the  people  knew  the 
bill  would  exempt  States  that  already 
enforce  a  7-day  waiting  period,  if  they 
knew  the  bill  exempts  States  that  have 
a  background  checking  system  in 
place,  and  if  they  knew  that  high  crime 
cities  such  as  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  are  ex- 
empt from  this  bill,  then  they  also 
would  not  vote  for  it.  The  American 
people  are  not  stupid,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Give  them  the  facts  and  they  will  make 
intelligent  decisions.  Unfortunately, 
most  people  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
do  not  know  the  facts  about  the  Brady 
bill.  If  they  did,  they  would  con- 
centrate more  on  what  at  the  bill  has 
been  sold  as  anticrime  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  something 
about  crime  and  do  not  waste  any  more 
time  on  meaningless  legislation  like 
the  Brady  bill. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady 
bill. 

Yes,  I  come  from  a  rural  district  and 
many  of  my  constituents  are 
gunowners  and  hunters. 

Yes,  in  fact,  the  NRA  taught  me  how 
to  handle  and  shoot  a  rifle  safely  when 
I  was  a  boy. 

Yes,  I  respect  and  support  an  individ- 
ual's second  amendment  right  to  bear 
arms. 

Yes,  I  favor  a  nationwide  point  of 
purchase  verification  system,  and  yes. 
I  support  the  Brady  bill. 

Contrary  to  certain  claims,  these 
things  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Like  many  of  my  constituents,  I  sun- 
port  a  nationwide  point  of  purchase 
system,  and  in  fact  in  1988  I  voted  to 
pursue  such  a  course. 

The  Brady  bill  sunsets  once  this  sys- 
tem is  complete. 

Also,  the  bill  exempts  States  like 
Michigan  which  already  have  a  permit 
requirement  that  allows  police  to  run  a 
background    check.    The    Brady    bill 
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makes  sure  that  other  States  which 
have  done  nothing  like  we  have  done  in 
Michigan  take  steps  like  we  have  in 
Michigan. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable? 
What  it  boils  down  to  is  putting  sub- 
stance over  politics.  I  am  voting  for 
the  Brady  bill.  It  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
COMMENDING  AMERICA'S  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  just 
heard  a  speech  from  General 
Schwarzkopf,  he  is  clearly  one  of  our 
outstanding  military  leaders.  We  are 
proud  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  were  represented  here  on  the  floor 
and  represented  the  541,000  Americans 
who  we  had  in  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  honoring  and  com- 
mending America's  civil  service  em- 
ployees for  their  contributions  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  They  are  truly  among 
our  Nation's  unsung  heroes. 

General  Schwarzkopf  when  he  ad- 
dressed us  thanked  those  who  did  not 
go  overseas,  but  who  were  in  uniform 
but  stayed  here  to  allow  those  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  to  per- 
form their  duties,  make  sure  they 
stayed  supplied. 

Over  20,000  Federal  civilian  workers  were 
called  to  active  duty  as  reservists,  and  more 
ttian  4,000  civilian  employees  were  relocated 
to  ttie  Persian  Gulf  to  assist  in  the  war  effort. 
But  fiundreds  of  thousands  more  Federal 
workers  contributed  their  time,  commitment 
and  hard  work,  right  here  at  home,  to  making 
the  war  effort  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  civilian  workers  helped 
design  and  build  many  of  the  systems  that 
served  our  soldiers  so  well  in  the  field.  They 
accomplished  the  largest  massing  and  move- 
ment of  materiel  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Many  Federal 
workers  regularly  worked  14-hour  days  and  7- 
day  weeks  during  the  war  to  keep  supply  lines 
open  to  our  troops.  At  many  shipyards.  Air 
arKJ  Army  t}ases.  Federal  workers  worked 
around  the  ck)ck  to  repair  damaged  equipment 
and  continue  shipments  to  the  gulf. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  was  not  just 
Federal  civilian  employees  on  military  bases 
that  were  part  of  this  effort.  Doctors,  nurses, 
and  health  care  personnel  shared  the  same 
long  hours  away  from  their  families  and 
homes  while  they  worked  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  our  troops.  And  our  postal  emptoyees  han- 
dled twice  the  tonnage  of  mail  than  was  sent 
during  the  entire  war  in  Vietnam — all  in  a  pe- 
riod of  a  couple  of  months. 

Their  commitment  goes  on  today.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  abroad  helping  to  re- 
build ttie  war  torn  country  of  Kuwait.  Health 
care  workers  are  assisting  victims  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  violence  against  the  Kurdish  people. 


And  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  employ- 
ees are  assisting  our  returning  troops  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  and  should  honor  the 
role  our  service  men  and  women  played  in 
this  success  effort.  But  at  the  same  time,  let 
IS  not  forget  the  tireless  contributions  of  our 
Federal  civilian  workers,  without  whom,  there 
would  not  have  been  such  a  success.  Like  the 
men  arxJ  women  in  uniform,  they  are  truly 
American  heroes.  I  urge  the  House  to  quickly 
consider  and  approve  this  resolution  honoring 
their  service  to  our  country. 


n  1230 

STAGGERS  BILL  FAVORED  BY  4-to- 
1  MARGIN 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  proponents  of  the  Brady  bill  have 
cited  opinion  polls  which  state  that 
anywhere  from  85  to  95  percent  of  the 
public  supports  a  7-day  waiting  period 
to  purchase  a  handgun.  Those  of  us  op- 
posed to  Brady  have  contended  that 
this  question  is  rather  simplistic,  since 
it  does  not  discuss  the  details  of  the 
Brady  approach.  A  poll  released  yester- 
day shows  what  supporters  of  Staggers 
have  insisted  all  along — once  the  public 
understands  the  specifics  of  the  Brady 
bill,  support  for  it  fades  quickly. 

When  respondents  are  told  that 
Brady  (ioes  not  mandate  background 
checks  on  gun  purchasers  and  would 
pull  police  off  the  street  to  do  paper- 
work checks,  support  for  Brady  plum- 
mets to  less  than  one-third  of  the  elec- 
torate. In  contrast,  pollsters  found 
that  the  initial  response  to  the  Stag- 
gers approach  draws  support  from  83 
percent  of  the  American  public.  After 
Staggers  is  explained  in  detail,  support 
increases  to  92  percent  of  the  public. 
Finally,  when  given  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween Brady  and  Staggers,  the  Stag- 
gers bill  was  favored  by  a  4-to-l  mar- 
gin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  we're  having 
this  debate  today  is  because  the  public 
wants  us  to  do  something  about  crime. 
Background  checks  are  but  a  small 
part  of  what  we  need  to  do  to  stop 
crime.  Let  us  support  Staggers,  which 
will  actually  prevent  criminals  from 
purchasing  handguns,  and  then  pass  a 
crime  bill  that  helps  police  get  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets. 


AMERICAN  RICE  AGAINST  THE 
LAW  IN  JAPAN 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an 
international  food  fair  recently  in 
Tokyo,  Japanese  police  threatened  to 
arrest  Americans  who  were  displaying 
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American  rice.  The  Japanese  police 
said,  "Take  that  rice  away.  Its  against 
the  law  in  Japan  for  any  other  rice 
other  than  Japanese  rice  to  be  dis- 
played or  sold." 

I  say  to  colleagues,  "If  that  is  not 
enough  to  warm  your  wok,  how  about 
all  the  Toyotas  and  Toshibas  we  take 
in?  Sony's  and  Suzuki's?  Free  ride. 
Free  ride,  no  question." 

My  colleagues,  I  say  today,  after  the 
fine  speech  of  General  Schwarzkopf, 
that,  before  he  retires,  Congress  should 
send  him  as  Trade  Representative  to 
Japan  to  straighten  that  trade  mess 
out  before  we  do  not  have  a  country  or 
any  economy  left. 


THE  REAL  AGENDA  OF  HANDGUN 
CONTROL,  INC. 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  real  agenda  of  Handgun  Control, 
Inc.?  Well,  if  my  colleagues  look  at  a 
letter  that  was  written  by  Pete 
Shields,  and  it  is  marked  confidential, 
that  goes  out  to  each  Handgun  Control, 
Inc.  member,  it  talks  about  raising 
funds  for  a  brand-new  organization  and 
a  new  initiative.  The  new  "organization 
is  the  handgun  legal  action  fund,  and 
the  new  initia'^ive  can  be  summarized 
by  what  they  plan  to  spend  money  for 
on  page  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2  it  says: 

"When  we  sue  a  municipality  for  its 
negligence  in  not  carefully  screening 
handgun  applicants,  we  show  State  and 
local  governments  all  across  the  Na- 
tion that  we  mean  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  ask  my  col- 
leagues this  question:  "Do  you  want 
your  local  police  department  sued?" 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  import  of  this  letter  and  what  it 
means,  and  this  letter  is  available,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  share  it  with  all  of 
my  colleagues. 


ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  MONTH 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  1991,  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  approved  May  1991  as 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month. 

The  importance  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
island  Americans  to  the  development 
of  our  Nation  cannot  be  understated. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Amer- 
icans of  Asian  and  Pacific  island  ances- 
try who  have  served  with  honor  and 
distinction  in  our  military. 

On  May  23,  1991.  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  will  honor 
many  of  these  veterans  at  the  mayor's 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PEACEMAKERS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  Earth. 

What  about  the  arms  merchants  who 
threaten  to  destroy  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
its  United  Nations  Security  Council 
partners  over  the  past  15  years  sold  $165 
billion  worth  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  most  of  it  went  to  Iraq.  What 
peace  benefit  did  the  peacemakers 
achieve  out  of  that?  We  kicked  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait,  but  that  little 
episode  cost  us  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  this  country  and  250  to  300 
lives  to  stop  and  to  fight  a  country 
that  we  gave  the  arms  to. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you.  Why  don't 
we  take  those  billions  of  dollars  and 
give  them  back  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans where  the  needs  really  are?  In  new 
roads?  And  new  highways?  And  new 
bridges?  And  new  health  plans  for  38 
million  people  that  do  not  have  it?  Put 
it  into  education,  which  is  on  the  way; 
into  hunger  and  for  new  jobs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  real  peace- 
maker's role. 


SUPPORT  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  DREIEF,  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend, his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  been  very  privi- 
leged to  hear  the  great  words  of  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  we  had  a 
wide  range  of  people  who  came  as 
guests  to  the  House.  Two  of  those  are 
former  colleagues  of  ours,  my  friend. 
Skip  Bafalis  of  Florida,  and  John 
Rousselot  of  California.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  both  served  as  members 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  very  concerned 
about  an  issue  which  we  in  this  House 
are  going  to  be  facing  within  the  next 
2  weeks,  that  being  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  the  President  with 
the  support  that  he  needs,  that  being 
fast-track  provisions,  so  that  he  can 
negotiate  an  agreement.  We  can  vote 
for  or  against  that  agreement  when  we 
get  it.  but  we  recognize  that  there  are 
some  people  who  have  been  opponents 
of  it.  some  in  agriculture,  organized 
labor,  and  of  course  some  in  the  envi- 
ronmental community. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  the  last  couple  of  days  we  have  seen 
a  very  positive  response  to  the  letter 
that  President  Bush  sent  us  outlining 
his  concern  on  the  environment  from 
the  Audubon  Society  and  other  envi- 
ronmental organizations. 
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I  believe  we  have  a  chance  to  put  this 
program  forward.  It  is  essential  that 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  provide  the  sup- 
port necessary. 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  DAY  PLEASE 
VOTE  FOR  BRADY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  take  up  the  Brady  bill,  as 
well  as  the  Staggers  substitute  to  it. 
Two  major  arguments  will  be  made 
during  our  debate. 

One  is  that  people  should  vote 
against  the  Brady  bill  because  it  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems,  it  will  not 
get  all  the  guns  off  the  street,  it  will 
not  eliminate  all  crime  in  our  commu- 
nities. I  certainly  agree  with  that  con- 
clusion. It  will  not  do  all  those  things. 
But  it  will  make  a  contribution  to 
more  peaceful  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  thinks  it  is  the 
be-all  or  the  end-all.  It  is  simply  one 
facet  in  a  multifaceted  anticrime  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  element  of  a  manifold 
program  to  solve  crime  in  the  commu- 
nity. 
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So  do  not  vote  against  Brady  because 
it  is  not  perfect. 

Second,  they  say  vote  against  Brady 
because  a  7  day  delay  is  too  long;  a 
point  of  purchase  check  is  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agrree.  Therefore,  in 
the  Brady  bill  is  a  sunset  provision 
which  suggests  that  if  we  can  ever  get 
a  proper  point  of  purchase  system  to 
verify  handgun  purchases  then  we  will 
simply  eliminate  the  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  event,  I  urge 
Members  to  pay  attention  to  the  de- 
bate and.  at  the  end  of  the  day,  please 
vote  Brady  up. 


THREAT  SECOND  AMENDMENT 
THE  SAME  AS  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuter.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  we  had  proposals  on  the 
floor  to  try  to  limit  the  work  of  por- 
nographers  in  our  society,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Members  came  to  our  floor  and 
told  us  about  the  sacred  Bill  of  Rights 
that  would  not  permit  us  to  regulate 
pornography. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  proposal 
before  the  floor  that  would  try  to  stop 
flag  burners,  and  we  had  a  number  of 
Members  come  to  the  floor  and  tell  us 
about  the  sacred  Bill  of  Rights  that 
would  not  permit  us  to  go  after  flag 
burners. 

Now  we  find  out  that  it  was  just  the 
first  amendment  and  not  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  they  were  talking  about. 
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because  we  axe  now  talking  about  the 
second  amendment. 

I  wonder  what  the  reaction  would  be 
of  those  people  if  we,  for  instance,  said 
you  may  say  anything  you  want  in  our 
society,  but  first  of  all  there  has  to  be 
a  7-day  cooling  off  period.  Mr.  Editor, 
you  can  write  anything  you  want  in 
your  newspaper,  but  first  of  all  you 
have  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tell  them  what  you  are  going 
to  write  before  you  can  write  it.  If  you 
are  going  to  spread  pornography  in  our 
society,  you  have  to  apply  7  days  in  ad- 
vance and  tell  us  what  it  is  you  are 
going  to  do,  and  then  we  will  decide 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  criminal. 

My  guess  is  that  the  people  who  are 
now  promoting  the  Brady  bill  would 
say  that  those  are  terrible  kinds  of  re- 
strictions to  put  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  second  amendment  is  a  no  less  im- 
portant part  of  the  Bill  or  Rights  than 
the  first  amendment  and  ought  to  be 
treated  similarly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FLOYD 
MCKISSICK,  SR. 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  both  to  express  my  sadness  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  the  Second  District  of  North 
Carolina,  Floyd  McKissick,  Sr.,  who 
died  on  April  28.  His  passing  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  my  State  but  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Many  Americans  remember  Floyd 
McKissick  as  the  national  director  of 
the  Congress  Of  Racial  Equality  from 
1966  to  1968.  In  that  position,  he  was  a 
highly  visible  national  figure  at  a  par- 
ticularly turbulent  time  in  our  history. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Floyd 
McKissick  goes  back  many  years  be- 
fore that  period.  In  the  early  1950's,  he 
was  my  classmate  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Law.  More 
significantly,  he  was  among  the  first 
group  of  black  citizens  to  be  admitted 
and  attend  that  institution.  His  dig- 
nified conduct  in  a  difficult  situation 
paved  the  way  for  subsequent  genera- 
tions of  black  law  students  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Floyd  McKissick  went  on  from  Chap- 
el Hill  to  a  notable  career  as  a  civil 
rights  attorney  and  activist.  He  was 
also  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  at 
Union  Baptist  Church  in  Durham,  NC, 
in  1979,  and  served  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Soul  City.  In 
addition,  last  year  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Jim  Martin  to  serve  as  judge  in 
the  ninth  judicial  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

Floyd  McKissick  devoted  his  life  to 
improving  the  opportunities  available 
to  black  citizens.  As  an  attorney  in 
Durham  and  Oxford,  NC,  he  handled  a 


record  number  of  civil  rights  cases.  He 
was  a  staunch  and  effective  advocate 
for  black  people  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  active  leader  in  the  larger  commu- 
nity. It  was  through  his  personal  ef- 
forts, for  example,  that  Federal  funds 
were  granted  to  establish  a  regional 
water  supply  system  that  continues  to 
serve  both  the  black  and  white  commu- 
nities in  the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Hen- 
derson. 

Not  every  project  Floyd  McKissick 
undertook  produced  the  precise  results 
he  envisioned.  The  Soul  City  develop- 
ment in  Warren  County,  for  instance, 
did  not  become  the  residential-indus- 
trial community  that  was  planned,  but 
its  founder  never  gave  up  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  the  lives  of  black 
North  Carolinians  and  thereby  improve 
the  lives  of  all  North  Carolinians. 

Floyd  McKissick  was  often  con- 
troversial. Not  everyone  agreed  with 
every  statement  he  uttered  or  sup- 
ported every  cause  he  took  up,  but  ev- 
eryone who  believes  in  equality  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.  He  earned 
that  respect  through  a  lifetime  of  com- 
mitment and  dedication. 

I  am  proud  that  Floyd  McKissick  was 
counted  among  the  citizens  that  I  rep- 
resent in  Washington.  He  made  a  dif- 
ference for  citizens  of  Durham, 
Warrenton,  Oxford,  Henderson,  and 
throughout  the  Second  District.  He 
will  be  missed,  but  his  impact  on  North 
Carolina  and  our  Nation  will  continue 
to  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 


STAGGERS  AMENDMENT  BEST 
CHOICE 

(Mr.  HOLLOW  AY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  for  just  a  second  on  the 
reason  for  supporting  the  Staggers 
amendment  and  voting  against  the 
Brady  bill.  Basically,  my  first  thoughts 
were  to  vote  against  both,  because  I  do 
believe  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
we  preserve  the  second  amendment 
rights.  After  looking  at  the  responsibil- 
ities that  are  called  on  through  the 
Brady  bill  to  our  local  governments 
and  our  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
take  these  applications,  and  the  paper- 
work fiasco  that  goes  with  it,  and  then 
to  look  at  the  simple  bill  that  Virginia 
has  implemented  already,  to  look  at 
Maryland's  bill,  which  is  a  waiting  pe- 
riod, and  see  which  works  best,  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  of 
Virginia  works  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  need  in  this  country  for  us  to  de- 
velop a  computer  system  with  the  data 
that  we  need  to  know  who  has  prob- 
lems from  criminal  records  and  who 
has  problems  from  mental  illness.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  able  to  give  our  law 
enforcement  officials  what  they  need 
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to  be  able  to  pull  this  up  and  say  this 
person  should  or  should  not  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  neither  alternative  will 
solve  our  problem  of  guns  in  the  wrong 
hands,  because  criminals  will  simply 
break  into  homes  or  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  steal  guns.  I  ask  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Staggers  amendment. 


H.R.  1:  DO  WE  WANT  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA EXPERIENCE  FOR  ALL  OF 
AMERICA? 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
torneys will  be  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries under  H.R.  1.  To  explain  this 
statement,  I  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  look  at  what  happened  in 
California  where  punitive  and  compen- 
satory damages  were  allowed  for 
wrongful  discharge  cases. 

A  study  of  California  wrongful  dis- 
charge cases  by  the  highly  respected 
Rand  Corp.  found  that  over  50  percent 
of  plaintiffs  attorneys  who  were  sur- 
veyed charged  a  40-percent  contingency 
fee — the  fee  collected  was  generally 
over  $119,000  per  case.  Of  course,  de- 
fense attorneys  arent  going  to  be  left 
behind — they  collected  an  average  of 
$80,000.  Incredibly,  the  study  estimated 
that  "defense  and  plaintiff  lawyer  fees 
represent  more  than  half  of  the  money 
changing  hands  in  this  litigation."  In 
other  words,  the  lawyers  got  more  than 
the  wronged  employees.  I  have  heard  of 
transactional  costs,  but  this  is  absurd. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  one  California 
court  concluded  that  the  availability  of 
punitive  and  compensatory  damages  in 
these  cases  created  an  industry  com- 
posed of  lawyers,  personnel  administra- 
tors, and  the  courts. 

Let  us  not  make  the  California  mis- 
take apply  to  the  whole  Nation.  Join 
me  in  stopping  H.R.  1.  the  attorney  em- 
ployment bill. 


U.S.  TECHNOLOGICAL 
COMPETITIVENESS  ERODING 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
read  that  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation of  Japan  is  annoyed  by  a  re- 
cent Commerce  Department's  Bureau 
of  Elxport  Administration  report  which 
reveals  seven  Japanese  companies  are 
withholding  advanced  semiconductor 
technology  from  United  States  chip 
makers  to  promote  their  market  share 
in  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  our  trading  partner  is  ex- 
ercising a  strategy  which  has  allowed 
it  to  overshadow  the  Pacific  Rim  and 
growing  portions  of  critical  technology 
markets  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  same  strategy  which 
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amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  409,  nays  0. 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Allard 
Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Apple^ate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
Bacchus 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bate  man 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Blllrakls 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Sunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  iCO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
Clln«er 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (Mil 
Combest 
Gondii 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlln 
Cox (CA) 
Cox  (ID 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DIngell 


[Roll  No.  78] 
YEAS— 409 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekaa 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

HortOD 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanJorskI 

Kaplur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

KopetskI 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

LaughllD 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 
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So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8. 
1991.  I  traveled  to  Kansas  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  Capt.  William  Grimm,  wfio  died  while 
conducting  close  air  support  operations  over 
the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations  on  January 
31.  1991.  Captain  Grimm  was  the  navigator 
alDoard  an  AC-1 30  gunship.  He  was  lost  along 
with  all  1 3  of  his  fellow  crew  members. 

Captain  Grimm  was  awarded  posthumously 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

His  surviving  family  includes:  his  wife,  Nat- 
alie; his  daughters.  Stephanie  and  Elizabeth; 
his  father,  James  Grimm;  his  motfier.  Dianne 
Pattee;  his  brothers.  James  and  John;  his  sis- 
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ters,  Agnes  Durst  and  Marsha  Grimm;  and  his 
grandmother.  Elizabeth  Snow. 

In  order  to  attend  ttie  funeral  of  this  brave 
Kansan,  I  was  forced  to  miss  two  rollcall  votes 
arxj  a  quorum  call.  On  the  California  National 
Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express  National  His- 
toric Trail  Act,  H.R.  479,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes."  On  the  closed  rule  to  allow  the  Brady 
bill  to  be  considered  by  the  House,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURSDAY, 
MAY  9,  1991,  OR  ANY  DAY  THERE- 
AFTER CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
2251.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE  AND  PEACEKEEP- 
ING ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  on  Thursday,  May  9.  1991,  or  any 
day  thereafter,  to  consider  in  the 
House  H.R.  2251,  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  peacekeeping  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  all  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  against 
provisions  of  the  bill  be  waived,  and 
that  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade],  and  that  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7.  BRADY  HANDGUN  VIO- 
LENCE PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  144  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  144 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker,  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm.  declare 
the  House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of 
a  handgTin,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  which 
shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary   now 


printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  and  said  substitute  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read.  No  amendment  to  said 
substitute  shall  be  in  order  except  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  the  text  printed  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion. If  offered  by  Representative  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia  or  his  designee,  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  Said  amendment  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  Said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MOAK- 
LEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  resolution  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  144  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Violence 
Prevention  Act.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
as  original  text  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
only  one  amendment  to  the  bill  to  be 
offered  by  Representative  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia  or  his  designee,  that  is 
printed  in  the  Rules  Committee  report. 

The  amendment  is  nonamendable, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  a  Mem- 
ber opposed,  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  toll-free  hot- 
line that  firearm  dealers  would  contact 
to  learn  if  the  handgun  purchaser  is 
prohibited  by  Federal  law  from  possess- 
ing a  handgun. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rules  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Hand- 
gun Violence  Prevention  Act,  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  7-day  Federal  wait- 
ing   period    before    a    gun    dealer   can 
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transfer  a  handgun  to  a  private  pur- 
chaser. 

The  bill  is  Intended  to  allow  local  law 
enforcement  officials  the  time  to  check 
the  background  of  the  purchaser  to  en- 
sure that  the  sale  would  not  violate 
Federal  or  State  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  three 
exceptions  to  the  7-day  waiting  period: 

First,  if  the  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials certify  that  the  buyer  needs  ac- 
cess to  a  handgun  because  of  a  threat 
to  the  purchaser's  life,  or  the  life  of  a 
family  member: 

Second,  if  the  purchaser  has  a  per- 
mit, issued  in  the  past  5  years  by  the 
State  in  which  the  transfer  is  to  occur; 
and 

Third,  if  the  State  already  requires  a 
7-day  waiting  period  or  requires  law  en- 
forcement verification  of  the  individ- 
ual purchaser's  eligibility  to  receive  a 
handgun. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  subsection  (E)  of 
the  bill  provides  that  the  waiting  pe- 
riod would  be  discontinued  once  there 
exists  a  felon  identification  system 
pursuant  to  section  6213(a)  of  the  1988 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee considered  this  bill  yesterday, 
the  debate  focused  not  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  Brady  bill,  but  also  on 
the  issue  of  fairness. 

The  problem  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee faced  was  how  to  structure  a  rule 
that  would  allow  the  House  to  debate 
the  substantive  issues  of  the  legisla- 
tion rather  than  getting  caught  up  in  a 
debate  on  procedure.  I  believe  House 
Resolution  144  does  just  that;  it  allows 
for  the  normal  legislative  procedure  for 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  under  this 
rule,  the  first  vote  will  be  on  the  Stag- 
gers amendment. 

Members  who  support  the  Brady  bill 
must  vote  "no"  on  the  Staggers 
amendment  in  order  to  get  a  vote  on 
the  7-day  waiting  period.  This  proce- 
dure will  allow  a  direct  vote  on  the 
Brady  bill,  only  if  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute is  voted  down. 

The  vote  will  be  the  vote  that  identi- 
fies who  the  Brady  bill  supporters  are. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  a  "yes"  vote  on 
Staggers  is  in  fact  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time  comes  to 
vote  on  the  Staggers  amendment  I  will 
vote  "no". 

Though  I  support  the  idea  of  instant 
checks  on  purchasers,  the  reality  is 
that  the  capability  to  bring  this  kind 
of  system  on  line  is  years  away. 

When  it  can  be  done  I  will  support  it. 
But  for  now  it  will  not  and  cannot  be 
effective. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule;  vote  "no"  on  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment, and  "yes"  on  final  passage  for 
the  Brady  bill. 
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A  vote  for  Stiggers  in  effect  kills  the 
Brady  bill,  just  as  a  vote  against  Stag- 
gers in  effect  piisses  the  Brady  bill. 

Members  should  be  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  couited  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  think  you  jought  to  be  voting  yes- 
yes 

Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  should  note  that  the 
President's  position  on  this  issue  is 
that  the  problepi  of  violent  crime  must 
enactment  of  his  Com- 
prehensive Vio  ent  Control  Act  of  1991, 
which  has  yet  I  o  reach  the  floor  of  this 
House.  If  the  Congress  acts  favorably 
President's  comprehensive 
package,  the  President 
will  accept,  anf  I  repeat,  will  accept  as 
part  of  that  bill  appropriate  measures 
to  identify  felsns  attempting  to  pur- 
handguiis.  However,  whatever 
Congress  Anally  adopts  on  this  subject 
must  be  presen  ted  to  the  President  as  a 
part  of  or  together  with  his  crime 
package.  The  lYesident's  senior  advis- 
ers will  recommend  that  he  veto  any 
bill  relating  to  the  identification  of  fel- 
ons attemptini:  to  purchase  handguns 


that  is  not  part  of  legislation  consist- 
ent with  his  comprehensive  violent 
crime  control  proposal,  and  I  call  that 
to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  be- 
cause it  is  a  fair  rule  and  will  permit 
this  House  to  follow  the  regular  order 
in  deciding  between  the  Staggers  ap- 
proach and  the  Brady  approach.  Per- 
sonally, I  really  hope  the  Staggers 
amendment  prevails.  You  know,  many 
of  us  like  myself  live  in  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  we  do  not  have 
the  luxury  or  the  safety  of  a  paid  police 
department.  My  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, stretching  all  across  northern 
New  York,  8,000  square  miles,  includes 
157  small  municipalities  having  an  av- 
erage of  4,000  people  per  municipality 
in  about  a  100-square-mile  area  with  no 
police  patrols  to  speak  oi,  no  paid  po- 
lice department. 

In  my  own  house  not  too  long  ago 
while  I  was  down  here  and  my  wife  was 
in  New  York,  in  this  rural  area  my 
house  was  broken  into  and  bottles  of 
urine  were  spilled  all  over  the  down- 
stairs of  the  house,  probably  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  random  drug  testing  bills 
that  I  have  been  sponsoring  in  this 
House.  The  High  Times  Magazine  has 
put  out  hit  lists  on  people  like  myself 
who  vote  for  those  pieces  of  legislation. 

We  need  gun  protection  in  rural 
America  for  law-abiding  citizens.  Guns 
do  not  commit  crimes  people  do,  and 
we  need  tough  laws  to  go  after  these 
people  who  commit  those  crimes. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment prevails. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  and  in  favor  of 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

An  epidemic  of  violent  crime,  rising 
out  of  our  big  cities,  is  raging  across 
America.  Gang  warfare  over  drug  turf, 
senseless  shootings  by  lunatics,  and  a 
general  increase  in  urban  violence  has 
driven  a  desperate  public  to  demand 
that  politicians  do  something — any- 
thing. 

The  scourge  of  crime  and  violence 
however,  won't  be  controlled  until  we 
invest  in  an  intense  effort  to  restore 
the  stability  of  the  American  family 
because  that's  where  we  learn  the  so- 
cial values  and  patterns  of  behavior 
that  will  determine  whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  our  efforts  to  make  our 
streets  and  our  communities  safe,  and 
determine  ultimately  the  very  social 
fiber  of  our  Nation.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
crucial  to  invest  tax  dollars  in  proven, 
cost-effective  programs  including: 
Head  Start  and  other  eaxly  childhood 
development  programs;  special  pro- 
grams for  teenage  parents;  results- 
based  education;  family  and  medical 
leave,  jobs  that  will  support  families; 
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and  programs  that  teach  young  chil- 
dren why  and  how  to  say  no  to  drugs 
such  as  the  highly  acclaimed  D.A.R.E. 
Program  [Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Edu- 
cation]. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  determine 
how  our  resources  can  best  be  allocated 
toward  acheiving  a  national  goal  to  re- 
duce violent  crime.  Although  there  are 
many  who  feel  the  Brady  bill  will  re- 
duce violence,  I  don't  believe  it  will 
work.  A  number  of  current  and  ex-law 
enforcement  officers  tell  me  they  don't 
have  the  resources  to  hire  additional 
I)eople  to  investigate  primarily  law- 
abiding  citizens.  They  would  have  to 
take  cops  off  the  street,  where  we  need 
them  most,  and  put  them  behind  desks. 
Building  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
is  no  way  to  fight  crime. 

What  is  worse,  not  only  does  the 
Brady  bill  set  up  an  inefficient  system, 
it  does  not  even  require  a  background 
check  for  every  purchase.  Actual 
checks  are  left  up  to  the  discretion  of 
whomever  is  doing  the  investigation. 

Such  a  process  destroys  the  normal 
presumption  of  innocence,  the  bedrock 
of  our  judicial  system.  Under  Brady,  a 
citizen  is  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  until 
the  police  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
person  is  not  guilty. 

The  very  point  of  basic  rights  such  as 
free  speech,  or  free  exercise  of  religion, 
a  woman's  right  of  choice  or  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  is  that  a  citizen 
does  not  need  to  wait  seven  days  to  ask 
for  government  approval  to  exercise 
those  rights.  Honest  citizens  who  wish 
to  protect  themselves  should  not  have 
to  wait  to  receive  police  permission. 

The  Staggers  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  provides  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  instant  and  mandatory  ID 
checks — a  system  where  records  which 
are  available  can  be  immediately  used 
to  prevent  felons  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms. While  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  correct  in  saying  we  don't  yet 
have  the  data  bases  to  implement  this 
system,  Virginia  developed  a  widely 
praised  instant-check  system  in  6 
months  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $500,000. 
Virginia's  system  is  working  well — pre- 
venting illegal  handgun  purchases 
every  day. 

If  our  objective  is  to  combat  crime 
and  keep  criminals  from  obtaining 
guns,  then  we  should  focus  on  the 
black  market  where  most  criminals  get 
their  firearms.  I  favor  stiffer  penalties 
for  gun  theft  or  transferring  of  guns  to 
felons.  States  should  follow  Virginia's 
lead  and  make  the  sale  of  a  stolen  fire- 
arm a  special,  serious  offense — because 
right  now,  the  theft  and  sale  of  a  $75 
gun  is  generally  considered  petty  lar- 
ceny. Selling  a  hot  pistol  should  be  a 
much  more  serious  offense  than  selling 
a  hot  tape  recorder.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  the  scourge  of  crime 
and  violence,  we  must  remove  the  prof- 
it from  drugs. 
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I  also  support  closer  monitoring  of 
parolees,  more  intensive  crackdowns 
on  fencing  operations  for  stolen  fire- 
arms. State  or  Federal  strike  forces 
aimed  directly  at  gun  runners  and  stiff- 
er  penalties  with  no  plea  bargaining  for 
those  who  use  guns  to  commit  a  crime. 

Supporting  temporary  feel  good  leg- 
islation that  fails  to  create  real  solu- 
tions to  our  serious  social  problems 
was  not  why  I  was  sent  to  Congress, 
and  why  I  cannot  support  the  Brady 
bill. 

If  we  are  to  deal  with  crime,  our  ap- 
proach should  be  well  thought  out  and 
comprehensive.  The  ideas  I  have  de- 
scribed above  are  only  a  beginning.  The 
Staggers  bill  takes  a  meaningful  step 
toward  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals,  while  not  trampling  over 
the  rights  of  honest  Americans.  But 
again,  to  fight  crime  and  violence,  ulti- 
mately we  must  strengthen  our  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
rule  and  I  support  it. 

I  also  support  the  Staggers  approach 
to  gun  control  because  I  think  it  is  the 
best  approach.  In  Tennessee  where  I 
live,  we  have  a  waiting  period  of  15 
days  before  you  can  purchase  firearms, 
and  it  is  not  working;  7  days  will  not 
work. 

Across  the  State  line  from  my  home- 
town of  Kingsport,  TN,  in  Virginia,  the 
instant  check  system  is  working  and  it 
is  working  in  two  other  States. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  not  act 
emotionally,  but  be  realistic.  This 
great  Constitution  of  ours  gives  us  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms.  I  know  in 
countries  where  gun  control  is  in  exist- 
ence, the  next  step  is  confiscation. 

We  must  forever  protect  our  rights. 
In  the  rural  areas,  in  the  areas  where 
people  love  to  hunt,  and  in  our  own 
homes  for  protection,  I  believe  we  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  most  of  my  29  years  here  we  have 
talked  about  gun  control.  We  have  been 
able  to  defeat  proposals  in  the  past, 
and  I  hope  today  that  we  are  able  to 
defeat  the  Brady  approach. 

If  you  believe  that  an  up-or-down 
vote  either  way  exists  today,  you  are 
right.  The  Rules  Committee  was  fair  in 
crafting  this  rule.  If  you  vote  for  the 
Staggers  bill,  you  vote  against  Brady, 
and  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  Staggers  and 
against  Brady. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebaska  [Mr. 

HOAGLANO]. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  received  hundreds  of  phone 
calls  and  letters  over  the  past  several 
weeks  regarding  H.R.  7.  One  piece  of 


mail  that  figures  prominently  to  me 
comes  from  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

The  Nation's  doctors  urge  us  to  help 
them  in  a  vital  mission — saving  lives. 
The  AMA  asks  that  we  act  swiftly  to 
put  in  place  a  measure  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  should 
not  have  them.  That  means  voting  for 
the  Brady  bill  7-day  waiting  period. 
Brady  can  be  implemented  imme- 
diately. And  cheaply.  It  also  means 
voting  against  the  Staggers  instant 
check  system  which  will  take  at  least 
5  years  to  implement.  America's  doc- 
tors have  asked  us  for  help  now,  not  5 
or  10  years  from  now. 

The  AMA  tells  us  that  the  Justice 
Department  itself  reports  that  an  aver- 
age of  639,000  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted each  year  with  handguns,  in- 
cluding more  than  9,000  murders  and 
12,000  rapes. 

These  numbers  are  staggering.  And 
think  of  the  strain  these  crimes  place 
on  our  health  care  delivery  system.  In 
1989  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  found  that  injuries 
caused  by  firearms  cost  hospitals  ap- 
proximately S429  million.  Taxpayers 
paid  more  than  85  percent  of  those 
costs. 

Saving  lives  is  what  this  is  about. 
Let  us  listen  to  our  Nation's  doctors. 
They  have  seen  city  hospitals  turned 
into  MASH  units.  They  need  our  help 
to  save  lives.  Let  us  pass  the  Brady  bill 
now. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
V/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  has 
committed  an  act  of  love  and  loyalty 
in  coming  to  the  side  of  the  Brady's  his 
longtime  friends  and  associates  with 
whom  he  suffered  that  pain  of  the  day 
that  Hinckley  used  that  gun  so  infa- 
mously. And  now  the  proponents  of  the 
Brady  bill  seize  upon  the  Ronald 
Reagan  statements  and  the  Ronald 
Reagan  who  has  come  to  the  support  of 
the  Brady  bill  as  being  the  last  word  in 
support  of  their  proposition  that  is  em- 
bodied in  this  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  were  these  indi- 
viduals when  Ronald  Reagan  was  pro- 
posing the  death  penalty  for  individ- 
uals who  used  guns  to  kill?  They 
scorned  him.  They  laughed  at  Ronald 
Reagan.  Where  were  they  when  Ronald 
Reagan  proposed  performing  exclusion- 
ary rules  that  gun-carrying  criminals 
could  not  walk  out  of  court  on  a  tech- 
nicality? They  ridiculed  President 
Reagan  and  his  proposals  on  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Where  were  they  on  the 
whole  comprehensive  crime  package 
which  was  sure  to  focus  on  the  gun-car- 
rying criminal  in  this  country  and  to 
try  to  do  something  about  violence? 


Nowhere  to  be  found.  They  laughed  at 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  Reagan  knew  all 
along,  as  most  of  us  know,  that  the 
real  answer  to  gun-carrying  criminals 
is  to  crack  down  on  them,  put  them 
away,  mandatory  sentences  for  guns 
and  the  use  of  guns  for  violent  crime, 
not  diverting  law  enforcement  re- 
sources to  man  computers  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  could  catch  1  out  of 
1,000  who  would  buy  a  gun  legally.  Most 
of  them  are  bought  illegally,  and  we 
will  never  catch  them  through  the 
computer. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Brady  bill  and  to  oppose 
the  Staggers  amendment.  Passage  of 
the  BrEuiy  bill  is  the  first  step,  the 
right  step  and  the  best  step  in  ending 
Americas  dangerous  liaison  with  gun 
violence. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  correct  a  par- 
ticular misunderstanding  that  seems  to 
be  going  around  on  the  floor  today  by 
simply  emphasizing  that  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  to  believe  that  one  can 
vote  both  for  the  Staggers  amendment 
and  the  Brady  bill.  A  vote  for  Staggers 
is  purely  and  simply  a  vote  to  kill  the 
Brady  bill.  Passage  of  the  Staggers 
amendment  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  American  people.  They  would  be 
urged  to  believe  they  were  getting 
safer  streets  legislation,  but  what  we 
would  really  be  giving  them  is  a  whop- 
ping tax  bill  and  a  vague  background 
check  sometime  in  the  2l8t  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"In  casting  your  vote  I  urge  you  to 
consider  one  important  question:  What 
does  Congress  want  on  the  books?  A  so- 
lution that's  cheap  and  reliable,  or  one 
that's  an  expensive  pipe  dream?" 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  congratulate  the  committee 
on  providing  this  even  consideration  of 
these  two  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  from  people  in 
Wyoming  that  have  generally  been  op- 
posed to  gun  control  bills,  and  I  am 
still  opposed  to  gun  control  on  a  Fed- 
eral level,  but  I  have  evaluated  these 
bills  closely.  I  feel  that,  if  my  col- 
leagues want  to  take  a  bite  out  of 
crime,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  bill 
that  has  some  teeth  in  it.  The  Brady 
bill  does  not.  The  Brady  bill  does  not 
even  require  a  background  check. 

So,  I  support  the  Staggers  bill,  and  I 
support  the  rule. 
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I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
and  support  the  Brady  bill  without  any 
eimendments. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule,  but  I  take  this  time  to  say 
that  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  7-day  wait- 
ing period,  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  25  years  it 
has  been  my  high  honor  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  15th  District,  to  be  their 
Representative  in  Congress.  That  is  a 
job  description  that  I  do  not  take  light- 
ly. I  take  it  very  seriously,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Recently,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
asking  the  people  of  my  district  how 
they  stood  on  this  issue.  One  item  of 
particular  concern  to  them  is  that  gun 
crime  has  risen  dramatically  in  Colum- 
bus over  the  last  several  years.  In  the 
recent  questionnaire  I  said.  "Would 
you  favor  a  7-day  waiting  period  before 
a  handgun  could  be  purchased?"  and  an 
overwhelming  82  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents responding  said  they  would. 
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My  survey  is  also  supported  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  which  was  taken  in  Octo- 
ber and  which  said  that  95  percent  of 
those  who  responded  favored  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  These  figures  are  a 
pretty  cleai-  indication  to  me  about 
how  the  public  stands  on  this  issue. 
The  people  I  represent  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  have  sent  a  clear  mes- 
sage, it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  fed 
up  and  they  want  something  done  to 
make  the  streets  safe  again. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  re- 
quire stiff  penalties  for  those  who  com- 
mit a  crime  while  using  a  gun.  That 
vote  is  not  before  us  today.  I  happen  to 
support  that  measure  and  would  vote 
for  it  if  it  were  here.  The  measure  be- 
fore us  are  a  7-day  waiting  period  or  a 
provision  put  forth  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  which  would  set  up  a  so- 
called  national  hotline  to  allow  for  an 
immediate  background  check.  We  are 
told  that  a  so-called  hotline  check 
might  take  as  much  as  5  years  to  im- 
plement. 

An  estimated  23,000  lives  were  lost  in 
our  country  from  handguns  in  1989.  I 
support  H.R.  7  because  my  constituents 
say  they  want  it.  I  happen  to  think 
that  a  7-day  waiting  period  might  just 
reduce  handgun  violence  and  save  lives, 
which  is  something  all  Americans  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DeFazio). 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  hear  wildly  conflicting  claims  of 
the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  Brady 


or  Staggers,  but  through  all  the  acri- 
mony and  conflicting  claims  there  is 
one  central  point  of  agreement,  that 
the  laws  that  restrict  legal  gun  owner- 
ship to  responsible  citizens  should  be 
enforced  and  should  be  enforceable. 
There  should  be  no  guns  for  convicted 
felons,  there  should  be  no  guns  for  the 
dangerously  mentally  ill,  and  there 
should  be  no  handguns  for  those  under 
21  years  of  age. 

That  is  the  law.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment there.  The  question  is,  Which  bill 
will  lead  us  to  best  enforce  that  law? 
Some  think  that  Brady  is  a  panacea.  It 
is  not.  It  does  not  require  a  background 
check.  States  such  as  Virginia,  with  a 
point-of-purchase  system,  will  still  sell 
guns  over  the  counter  after  referring  to 
an  admittedly  incomplete  and  inac- 
curate computer  record  of  felons  and 
mentally  ill. 

That  is  the  major  problem.  No  com- 
prehensive, accurate  system  of  na- 
tional criminal  records  exists.  So 
whether  it  is  the  Virginia  point-of-pur- 
chase check,  the  Brady  approach,  or 
the  Oregon  14-day  waiting  period,  we 
cannot  be  certain  we  have  stopped  all 
the  felons  and  mentally  ill  at  the  point 
of  purchase. 

We  need  an  upgraded,  comprehensive, 
accurate  Federal  system  to  track  fel- 
ons. Staggers  would  mandate  the  foot- 
draggers  down  at  Justice  to  put  such  a 
system  in  place. 

Some  say  it  cannot  be  done.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  Somehow  we  can  track 
hundreds  of  millions  of  credit  card  lim- 
its second-by-second  at  the  point  of 
purchase,  but  we  cannnot  track  a  few 
hundred  thousand  convicted  felons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  criminals 
and  the  seriously  mentally  ill  from 
purchasing  guns  from  legal  sources.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on 
Brady  and  "yes"  on  Staggers. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distiguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Holloway]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  it 
sounds  as  if  the  argument  is  over 
whether  we  have  a  computer  base  and 
how  we  can  best  come  up  with  a  com- 
puter base  to  decide  who  the  felons  are, 
who  the  mentally  ill  are,  who  the  peo- 
ple are  that  we  want  to  keep  guns  out 
of  their  hands. 

How  can  we  best  accomplish  that?  We 
can  best  accomplish  that  by  passing 
the  Staggers  bill,  because  it  is  going  to 
put  the  pressure  on  us  and  the  national 
FBI  and  everybody  else  to  see  that  we 
get  that  in  place  as  soon  as  we  can.  If 
we  pass  the  Brady  bill,  we  will  drag  on 
and  on.  I  oppose  all  gun  waiting  peri- 
ods, but  yet  I  do  feel  that  through 
Staggers  we  can  have  an  instant  check. 
We  can  check  within  90  seconds  and  see 
whether  the  person  should  or  should 
not  own  a  gun. 
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We  will  not  take  the  gruns  out  of  the 
criminals'  hands  because  they  are 
going  to  be  bringing  them  in  their 
homes  and  they  are  going  to  be  buying 
them  on  the  black  market.  If  we  can- 
not control  the  flow  of  cocaine  in  this 
country,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
control  the  flow  of  weapons.  We  need  to 
get  something  in  place  that  will  let  us 
know  who  should  and  who  should  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  gun,  and  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  that,  and  accomplish  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  is  to  pass  the  Stag- 
gers amendment. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2M2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

The  Members  of  this  House  that  I 
serve  with  are  well  meaning  and  intel- 
ligent, and  yet  we  are  split  on  this 
issue.  That,  frankly,  makes  no  sense  to 
me.  We  are  willing  to  wait  as  long  as  it 
takes  for  a  background  credit  check  to 
get  a  credit  card,  we  docilely  wait 
months  for  the  closing  on  a  house,  we 
wait  for  driver's  license  to  come  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  a  background 
check,  but  yet  when  it  comes  to  a  le- 
thal weapon  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  people  that  should 
not  have  them,  we  say,  'Oh,  no,  it  is 
un-American  to  wait  for  that." 

There  is  no  organized  opposition  to 
the  other  waits  that  we  Americans  ex- 
perience. No,  they  are  necessary  and 
good. 

We,  those  of  us  who  support  Brady, 
do  not  say  that  it  is  going  to  stop  all 
handgun  deaths,  but  it  will  stop  some. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  United 
States  today  who  are  caught  in  the 
crossfire  is  staggering.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York  we  read  about  it 
every  day,  of  shootouts  on  the  streets 
when  children  have  been  killed,  some 
of  them  even  in  their  own  homes  from 
shots  through  the  wall. 

We  have  laws  on  the  books  already  to 
enforce  the  law  and  prevent  public 
crime,  but  the  police  who  are  our  front 
line  of  defense  in  this  country  are  beg- 
ging us  to  pass  this  bill.  They  are  ask- 
ing us  for  a  simple  bill  to  help  them  do 
their  work. 

Listen  to  what  the  Law  Enforcement 
Steering  Committee,  which  is  a  consor- 
tium of  police  organizations  represent- 
ing more  than  400,000  law  enforcement 
officers  from  rank-and-file  to  chiefs, 
had  to  say:  "It  is  unlawful  for  felons  to 
buy  a  handgun,  but  in  most  States  we 
have  no  mechanism  to  enforce  this  law. 
We  need  a  national  minimum  standard 
for  handgun  purchase." 

The  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  representing  130,000 
rank-and-file  police  officers,  has  also 
endorsed  the  Brady  bill  with  these 
words:  "Passage  of  the  Brady  bill  will 


help  protect  all  Americans,  including 
police  officers,  from  illegal  handguns, 
which  are  the  cause  of  unnecessary 
deaths  and  injuries  and  crime." 

Mr.  Speaker,  overwhelmingly  the 
American  public  and  overwhelmingly 
the  police  agencies  support  the  Brady 
bill  as  a  way  to  check  handgun  vio- 
lence. I  beg  my  colleagues,  let  us  give 
Americans  a  chance  to  live. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  land 
of  Harry  Truman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     [Mr. 

VOLKMER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again.  Gun  control  advocates  are  at- 
tempting to  blur  the  distinction  be- 
tween gun  control  and  crime  control  in 
a  misguided  effort  to  slow  violent 
crime.  Gun  control  and  crime  control 
are  not  the  same.  Confusing  them  will 
not  accomplish  the  goal  of  preventing 
criminals  from  obtaining  guns. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  gun  con- 
trol laws  in  effect  nationwide.  Before 
we  enact  yet  more  gun  control  restric- 
tions such  as  H.R.  7,  we  need  to  know 
if  gun  control  measures  have  had  any 
effect  on  crime.  Certainly  the  recent 
release  of  FBI  figures  on  violent  crime 
does  not  indicate  that  waiting  periods, 
or  even  the  most  stringent  of  gun  laws 
has  had  any  impact  on  violent  crime, 
or  of  the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 
Those  FBI  figures  show  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  violent  crime  over  last  yeax. 
According  to  the  FBI.  New  York  City 
had  more  murders  than  any  other 
American  city,  Los  Angeles  with  a 
statewide  15  day  wait  on  all  guns  had 
983  murders,  Chicago  850  murders,  and 
Washington,  DC,  where  it  is  illegal  to 
own  any  firearm,  reported  in  at  472 
murders.  Gun  control  laws  simply  do 
not  work. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  are 
two  proposals — H.R.  7,  the  gun  control 
measure  and  H.R.  1412,  the  crime  con- 
trol measure.  H.R.  7  requires  a  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purchases  and  gives 
law  enforcement  the  discretion  to  con- 
duct a  background  check.  H.R.  1412,  the 
crime  control  measure,  requires  a 
criminal  background  system  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  the  small  i)ercent- 
age  of  felons  who  acquire  handgruns 
through  legal  channels  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  H.R.  7  will  have  its  great- 
est impact  on  already  law-abiding  citi- 
zens alone.  H.R.  1412  earmarks  Federal 
resources  to  address  a  very  real  prob- 
lem, the  poor  condition  of  criminal  jus- 
tice records  nationwide.  H.R.  7  does  not 
address  this  problem  in  any  way.  If  we 
truly  want  to  accomplish  crime  control 
by  keeping  firearms  from  the  few  fel- 
ons stupid  enough  to  buy  through  le- 
gitimate channels,  if  we  want  to  serve 
criminal  justice  by  improving  the  ac- 
curacy and  availability  of  our  criminal 
justice  records,  then  a  vote  for  H.R. 
1412,  the  Stagger's  substitute  is  re- 
quired. H.R.  7  is  empty  rhetoric  that  is 
nothing   more    than    gun    control    at- 
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tempting  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  crime 
measure.  And  so  I  ask  you — will  H.R.  7 
stop  crime?  Of  course  not.  The  true 
problem  of  crime  will  not  be  effected 
until  we  punish  the  violent  criminals.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  rejecting  this 
misguided  and  ineffective  effort.  H.R. 
1412,  the  Stagger's  substitute  is  clearly 
a  better  option. 

D  1350 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  remaining  on 
either  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  has  W/2  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  15Mi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.GLICKMAN]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule,  which  is  a  fair 
one,  on  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  "Vio- 
lence Protection  Act.  This  is  one  issue 
I  was  compelled  to  address  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  say 
compelled  because,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  I  am  not  a  gun  control  advocate. 
I  support  the  right  of  sane,  law  abiding 
citizens  to  own  guns,  and  I  oppose  Fed- 
eral gun  registration.  But  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  sensible 
and  reasonable  measure,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  my  philosophy  or  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  bear 
arms. 

We  have  already  made  a  Federal  law 
to  prohibit  criminals,  persons  judged 
mentally  incompetent,  illegal  aliens, 
and  minors  from  purchasing  handguns. 
No  one  disagrees  with  these  common 
sense  restrictions,  but  in  roughly  half 
our  States  there  is  no  system  in  place 
to  enforce  them  effectively.  And  in 
States  which  already  impose  a  waiting 
period  or  require  law  enforcement  to 
verify  a  purchaser's  eligibility  to  pos- 
sess a  handgun,  thousands  of  gun  sales 
have  been  rejected  because  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  considered  ineligible  to 
buy  a  handgun. 

Our  respected  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Staggers,  has  introduced 
an  amendment  to  develop  a  nationwide 
system  to  screen  the  same  proscribed 
purchasers  as  the  Brady  bill.  Not  only 
do  I  believe  such  a  system  is  ideal,  but 
even  the  drafters  of  the  Brady  bill 
agree,  and  language  has  been  included 
in  Brady  which  sunsets,  which  ends, 
the  7-day  waiting  period  once  a  na- 
tional check  system  is  in  place.  Let  me 
repeat,  the  7-day  waiting  period  ends 
once  the  national  check  system  is  in 
place.  The  problem  is  it  will  take  years 
for  such  a  system  to  be  operational. 

Clearly,  whether  you  support  the 
Brady  bill  or  the  Staggers  amendment, 
we  all  agree,  some  type  of  check  is 
needed.  In  fact,  this  body  passed  lan- 
guage in  1988  requiring  the  Fedeal  Gov- 
ernment  to    implement   an    instanta- 
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neous  check  s  ,rstem  once  a  national 
system  is  fully  developed.  The  FBI  has 
been  developinf  this  instant  check  sys- 
tem since  1989.  It's  already  law  and  it 
is  coming.  Brad  y  reaffirms  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system.  I  urge  my  c61- 
leagues  who  support  the  Staggers 
amendment  to  realize  that  if  an  ideal 
instant  check  system  is  years  from 
being  implemented,  we  must  do  some- 
thing in  the  n  eantime,  however  slow 
and  burdenson:e,  to  ensure  guns  are 
sold  only  to  quj  lifying  individuals. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  oppose  the  Brady  bill. 
Often  they  spes  k  about  their  rights  as 
law-abiding  cit  zens  to  own  a  gun,  and 
I  agree  they  hs  ve  a  right  to  such  pos- 
session. But  I  am  equally  concerned 
about  law-abic  ing  citizens  who  are 
being  killed  everyday  because  hand- 
guns are  ending  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 
Don't  they  desjrve  protection,  too?  A 
7-day  waiting  ]ieriod,  until  a  national 
instant  check  system  is  in  place,  is 
only  sensible. 

If  we  believ;  the  bumper  sticker 
claim  that  pec  pie,  not  guns,  are  re- 
sponsible for  handgun  deaths,  then  how 
can  we  allow  ii  person  who  everyone 
concedes  shouh  not  own  a  handgun  to 
buy  one  so  eas  ly?  Almost  half  of  the 
States  have  eni.cted  their  own  waiting 
periods,  but.  as  long  as  this  patchwork 
exists,  the  bad  [ground  check  is  easily 
circumvented  fcy  purchasing  handguns 
in  nonwaiting  i  eriod  States  and  carry- 
ing them  acrosii  State  lines.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  miform  Federal  law  is 
necessary  if  a  waiting  period  is  to  be 
effective. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  gun  control  but 
felon  control,  and  it  will  give  law  en- 
forcement the  opportunity  to  stop  a 
sale  before  a  gin  gets  into  the  wrong 
hands.  Policem;n  in  my  hometown  of 
Wichita  have  tDld  me  that  the  Brady 
bill  is  a  badly  i  ceded  tool  in  police  ef- 
forts to  comba ;  drug  trafficking.  The 
support  by  me  i  and  women  who  put 
their  lives  on  tiie  line  everyday  has  re- 
inforced my  belief  that  this  bill  makes 
good  sense  and  protects  the  rights  of 
law  abiding  ci  ;izen8.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  supp<  irt  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMO]  i.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  i  entleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Senset  brknner],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  )n  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  Houst  of  Representatives  we 
do  not  vote  o*  concepts.  We  do  not 
vote  on  newstaper  ads  or  press  re- 
leases. We  votf  on  specific  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  Staggers 
labeled  here  in 


proposal  is  being  mis- 
this  debate.  First  of  all, 
the  Staggers  proposal  does  not  man- 
date a  backgr<>und  check.  There  are 
to  the  background 
check  contained  in  the  Staggers  pro- 
posal, not  the  least  of  which  is  an  ex- 
emption if  telephone  service  is  not 
available  wherf  the  sale  is  to  take 
place. 


If  a  gun  dealer  sets  up  shop  in  a  flea 
market  out  in  a  field  where  telephone 
service  is  not  readily  available,  then 
there  is  no  background  check,  and  this 
is  exempt  under  the  Staggers  proposal. 

Second,  there  is  a  waiting  period  in 
the  Staggers  proposal  as  well  of  24 
hours,  where  the  sale  can  be  postponed 
for  24  hours  if  the  hotline  is  not  up  or 
does  not  provide  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the 
Brady  bill's  7-day  wait  is  a  violation  of 
the  second  amendment.  Well,  if  that  is 
the  case,  and  I  do  not  think  so,  but  if 
it  is,  then  the  Staggers  proposal  s  24- 
hour  wait  is  equally  violative. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  Brady 
bill,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Staggers 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  Con- 
gressman SCHUMER  and  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
arxl  Criminal  Justice  (or  their  fine  work  on 
H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  24  States  have  waiting 
periods  with  regard  to  the  puchase  of  hand- 
guns. My  home  State  of  California  has  a  15- 
day  waiting  period  law.  This  law  has  been 
very  successful  in  preventing  hundreds  of  in- 
eligible persons — each  year— from  walking  off 
with  handguns.  For  example: 

In  1990,  California  used  its  waiting  period 
law  to  prevent  2,182  ineligitde  persons  from 
purchasing  handguns. 

In  1989,  California  found  1,793  persons  dur- 
ing routine  background  checks  who  were  ineli- 
gible to  purchase  harxJguns,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  purchase  them 

In  1988,  1,803  ineligible  persons  were 
caught  in  California  trying  to  purchase  hand- 
guns, arxl  they  were  denied  purchase. 

Who  knows  how  many  lives  have  tjeen 
saved  by  California's  15-day  waiting  penod 
law.  But,  if  just  one  life  has  tjeen  saved,  that 
law  has  done  its  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  take  serious  measures  to  pre- 
vent mindless  violence  in  our  society.  It  is 
ours. 

H.R.  7.  the  "Brady"  bill— with  its  modest  7- 
day  waiting  period — represents  a  proven  way 
to  meet  that  resporreibility. 

I'm  proud  to  join  with  Handgun  Control, 
Sarah  and  Jim  Brady,  Congressman  Schu- 
MER,  Congressman  FeiGhan,  and  all  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  important  legislation  in  vot- 
ing for  H.R.  7. 

I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  join  in  voting 
"aye"  today. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the 
carnage  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
streets  of  America,  the  Brady  bill  is  a 
very  modest  piece  of  legislation  indeed; 
a  7-day  waiting  period  to  give  local  po- 
lice an  opportunity  to  check  as  to  the 
background  of  the  would-be  purchaser. 


to  see  whether  that  person  is  a  con- 
victed felon,  or  whether  that  person 
has  been  certified  to  be  mentally  in- 
competent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  waiting  periods  do  work.  When  I 
served  on  the  city  council  in  New  York, 
I  introduced  and  we  passed  long  fire- 
arm legislation  with  a  built-in  waiting 
period.  Prior  to  that  time,  deranged 
people  would  walk  into  a  gun  shop  in 
Times  Square,  plunk  down  $25,  walk 
out  with  a  cheap  rifle  and  a  box  of 
shells,  and  then  start  shooting  at  peo- 
ple on  the  street.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened since  1957,  when  that  legislation 
was  passed.  So  there  is  indeed  merit  in 
waiting  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  waited  a 
long  time— too  long— to  take  control  of 
handgun  violence  that  plagues  the 
streets  of  America. 

Proliferating  handgun  violence  is 
abominable.  Stray  bullets  have  turned 
mainstreet  U.S.A.  into  a  firing  range. 
Handguns  have  killed  thousands  of 
Americans,  including  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  black  youths. 

In  short,  quick  and  easy  access  to 
handguns  have  helped  turn  the  United 
States  into  the  homicide  capital  of  the 
world.  How  much  more  will  this  Con- 
gress tolerate? 

Although  not  perfect,  the  Brady  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  take 
control  of  that  escalating  violence.  It 
simply  gives  police  the  opportunity  to 
do  a  background  check  on  a  prospec- 
tive handgun  purchaser,  during  a  man- 
datory 7-day  waiting  period. 

The  wisdom  of  a  waiting  period  is 
clear.  Twenty-five  States  already  have 
enacted  waiting  periods,  and  21  of  those 
States  have  laws  stronger  than  the 
Brady  bill. 

A  key  problem  the  Brady  bill  ad- 
dresses is  the  lack  of  universality  of 
State  gun  control  laws,  which  permits 
gun  running  and  smuggling.  As  we  all 
know,  illegal  and  out-of-State  hand- 
guns are  involved  all  too  frequently  in 
handgun-related  deaths. 

The  instant  background  check  pro- 
posed in  the  Staggers  amendment  is 
not  a  plausible,  solution  to  today's 
handgun  violence.  Attorney  General 
Thornburgh  says  that  the  instant 
check  system  will  take  3  to  5  years  to 
set  up.  A  recent  report  from  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  indicates 
that  such  a  system  is  5  to  10  years 
away  from  being  implemented.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  1988  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  directed  FBI  to  develop  an 
instant  check  system,  but  to  date  has 
developed  none. 

But  there  is  another— more  cynical- 
reason  the  Staggers  amendment  is 
being  proposed.  It  is  no  secret  on  Cap- 
ital Hill  that  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation has  been  trying  to  defeat  the 
Brady  bill  for  years. 

Now  the  NRA  and  its  supporters  have 
seen  the  writing  on  the  wall.  There  is 
considerable   momentum  to  pass  the 
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Brady  bill,  and  they  have  proposed  an 
alternative  to  defeat  it.  Frankly,  the 
NRA  is  a  johnny-come-lately  to  the 
gun  control  debate  and  has  lost  consid- 
erable credibility  over  the  issue.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  passing  the  Stag- 
gers amendment  will  mean  delay  in  im- 
plementing gun  control  legislation  and 
time  for  the  NRA  to  lobby  for  its  re- 
peal. 

The  priorities  for  the  House  should 
be  to  pass  gun  control  legislation  that 
is  immediately  feasible  and  imme- 
diately effective,  and  that  legislation 
is  the  Brady  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
wisdom  of  half  the  States  in  the  Union 
and  enact  a  nationwide  waiting  period. 
Introduced  in  1987.  the  7-day  waiting 
period  has  waited  too  long  to  be  en- 
acted and  too  many  Americans  have 
died  as  a  result  of  piecemeal  gun  laws 
in  this  country. 

Let's  pass  the  Brady  bill  and  move 
quickly  to  tighten  other  gun  laws  that 
threaten— and  kill— American  lives. 
Haven't  we  waited  long  enough? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  stand  here  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Brady  bill;  I  stand 
here  as  a  proponent  of  a  better  alter- 
native. I  clearly  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens throughout  this  country  for  us  to 
ensure  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  protect  themselves,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Staggers  amendment  offers 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY],  for  fashion- 
ing what  I  believe  is  clearly  a  very  fair 
rule.  We  often  on  our  side  have  had 
criticism  leveled  at  the  other  side  for 
treatment  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
but  I,  for  one,  have  to  say  that  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  the  way  this  rule 
has  come  forward.  It  gives  everyone  a 
very  clear  chance  to  have  an  up  or 
down  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  hotly  debated  as 
to  exactly  how  this  rule  would  come 
out.  Every  Member  of  this  House  is 
going  to  be  able  to  decide  are  you  going 
to  vote  for  the  Brady  amendment,  or 
against  it;  are  you  going  to  vote  for  the 
Staggers  amendment,  or  are  you  going 
to  vote  against  it.  That  is  what  this 
vote  is  going  to  end  up  being.  I  hope 
Members,  when  we  pass  this  rule,  will 
move  ahead  and  pass  what  I  think  is 
the  better  alternative,  which  is  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan],  for  his  leadership  for 
many  years  on  Brady.  He  deserves  our 
accolades.  I  would  like  to  also  con- 
gratulate the  new  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer],  for 
moving  this  ahead  aggressively  and 
putting  us  in  the  posture  where  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  this  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  people  have 
asked  whether  or  not  waiting  periods 
work.  There  really  should  not  be  any 
debate  about  that.  Waiting  periods 
have  worked  for  years. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  we 
have  disqualified  roughly  19,000  people 
over  the  last  few  years,  900  and  some 
people  last  year,  who  were  not  eligible 
to  buy  a  handgun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  fascinated  by  a 
story  in  the  Philadelphia  paper,  my 
media  market  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
about  John  Claude  Pierre  Hill,  a  doctor 
from  rural  Virginia,  who  walked  into  a 
gun  shop  in  his  backyard  back  in 
March,  bought  two  Colt  .45's,  six  car- 
tridges of  ammunition,  and  drove  to 
Philadelphia  and  shot  three  people. 
One  died,  a  businessman  from  the 
Philadelphia  area,  and  two  others  were 
shot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  walked  into  that  gun 
shop  and  signed  a  form  that  asked  a 
number  of  questions.  One  was.  "Do  you 
have  a  criminal  record?"  He  said  no. 
One  was,  "Do  you  have  a  mental  his- 
tory?" He  said  no. 

Nobody  checks  that.  In  this  instance, 
John  Claude  Pierre  Hill  had  actually 
been  committed  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion about  2  years  before  that  in  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  my  staff  to  call 
the  Virginia  authorities  to  find  out  if 
the  chief  of  police  or  the  sheriff  of  that 
county  had  received  notification  of 
that  application,  whether  they  would 
have  picked  that  up.  My  staff  talked  to 
one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  Because  it  is 
rural,  they  have  no  chief  of  police.  He 
said  unquestionably,  "We  knew  him. 
We  knew  he  had  a  mental  history,  and 
we  knew  he  was  a  disqualified  person." 
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There  is  another  example,  perhaps,  of 
a  homicide  that  we  could  have  pre- 
vented just  recently. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  time  to  me.  I 
will  be  speaking  later  today  on  general 
debate,  but  I  do  want  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill.  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  that  this  bill  should  bear 
the  name  Brady,  for  Jim  and  Sarah, 
who  have  made  it  their  personal  cause 


to  provide  a  vehicle  for  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  prevent  gun 
sales  to  convicted  criminals,  culdicts. 
and  mentally  incapacitated  persons. 

The  alternative  to  Brady  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Harley  Staggers.  Under  the  rule,  it  is 
the  only  amendment  in  order.  If  it 
passes,  there  will  be  no  vote  on  the 
Brady  bill,  H.R.  7. 

The  Staggers  substitute  has  been 
touted  as  a  way  to  conduct  a  back- 
ground investigation  in  an  instant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  not  need  the  Brady 
bill  if  such  a  verification  system  al- 
ready exists.  However,  it  is  many  years 
away  from  fruition.  And  that  issue  will 
be  dealt  with  at  a  later  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  a  delay  in 
the  sale  of  a  handgun  is  an  abrogation 
of  any  right  to  own  a  handgun.  Nothing 
in  the  Brady  bill  will  prevent  a  decent, 
law-abiding  gunowner  from  buying  a 
handgun  to  either  add  to  their  collec- 
tion or  for  personal  protection  or  for 
use  in  hunting  or  sport  events. 

If  anything,  this  legislation  would 
allow  a  brief  but  useful  cooling-off  pe- 
riod for  those  who  might  run  out  to 
purchase  a  handgun  after  an  argument 
and  in  the  heat  of  passion  commit  an 
act  they  would  later  come  to  regret. 

What  we  all  seek  is  a  prohibition  of 
sales  to  purchasers  who  pose  a  threat 
to  society.  There  is  no  dispute  on  this 
point. 

We  should  be  demanding  that  crimi- 
nal and  mental  records  be  computer- 
ized on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
level  and  that  a  quick,  reliable,  and  ac- 
curate verification  system  be  in  place. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case 
today.  But  lives  can  be  saved  if  we  do 
enact  the  Brady  bill  now  and  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  defeat  the  Stag- 
gers amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  For  the  information  of  the 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  has  S'/z  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  llVi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Out  in  Oklahoma,  some  time  ago,  we 
set  up  a  system  whereby  highway  pa- 
trolmen in  a  matter  of  60  seconds,  just 
by  taking  a  license  number,  could  get 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  a  vehicle  and 
do  a  criminal  check  and  can  inune- 
diately  come  into  some  types  of  re- 
sponse. The  interesting  thing  about  the 
Brady  bill  is  it  does  not  mandate  a 
criminal  background  check.  It  talks 
about  it,  and  those  who  are  promoting 
it  seem  to  think  that  is  what  it  does, 
but  it  does  not.  The  Staggers  bill  does 
do  that. 
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legislation  would  prevent  any  Depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  from  compiling  or 
recording  any  record  obtained  through 
the  instantaneous  check? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
In  fact,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  hotline  to  estab- 
lish any  system  for  the  registration  of 
handguns,  or  handgun  owners. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  SCHAEFER]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will  end  a  long 
and  contentious  debate  over  two  pieces 
of  legislation  noble  in  origin  and  pur- 
pose. Both  the  Staggers  and  Brady  bills 
came  about  in  response  to  the  scourge 
of  gun-related  violent  crime  that 
plagues  our  Nation.  But  while  each 
proposes  a  system  designed  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  felons,  only  Staggers  does  so 
in  a  way  that  is  not  only  more  effective 
but  constitutionally  sound  as  well. 

There  is  general  agreement  that 
background  checks  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  preventing  criminals  from 
acquiring  firearms  through  legal  chan- 
nels. But  a  background  check  is  only  as 
good  as  the  quality  of  information 
available.  Unlike  the  Brady  bill.  Stag- 
gers recognizes  this  fact  by  explicitly 
providing  additional  resources  for 
States  to  improve  their  records.  Man- 
dated background  checks  of  contin- 
ually updated  records  are  clearly  pref- 
erable to  the  Brady  system,  which  at 
best  encourages  a  check  of  incomplete 
and  often  difficult-to-locate  records. 

If  our  goal  is  truly  to  implement  a 
system  which  quickly  identifies  felons 
without  imposing  on  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, our  choice  is  evident.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  1- 
minute  speech  today  I  talked  about  a 
fundraising  letter  of  Handgun  Control, 
Inc.,  a  letter  that  comes  from  Mr.  N.T. 
Pete  Shields,  and  it  is  marked  con- 
fidential, but  it  is  in  the  public  do- 
main. And  I  think  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues need  to  be  aware  of  this  par- 
ticular letter. 

It  is  addressed  to  Handgun  Control, 
Inc.  members.  Let  m.e  read  a  couple  of 
paragraphs.  It  says: 

Because  you  have  been  extraordinarily  in- 
volved and  supportive  of  the  efforts  of  our 
sister  organization.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  I 
wanted  to  personally  send  you  this  advance 
notice  of  a  bold  new  effort  by  the  Center  to 
Prevent  Handgun  Violence  which  we  have 
not  yet  revealed  to  the  press  and  public. 

The  question  is.  What  is  this  bold 
new  initiative?  When  you  go  down  in 


the  letter,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  let  us 
"hit  them  where  it  hurts."  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  "them"  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

Let  us  hit  them  in  the  pocketbook.  That  is 
an  old  saying  which  has  achieved  the  status 
of  an  axiom  where  citizen  action  is  con- 
cerned. It  sums  up  exactly  why  our  new 
Handgun  Legal  Action  Fund  is  so  important. 

Let  us  go  back  to  whose  pocketbook. 
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Because  on  the  second  page  of  this 
letter  it  talks  about  whose  pocketbook. 
"When  we  sue  a  municipality  for  its 
negligence  and  not  carefully  screening 
handgun  applicants,  we  show  State  and 
local  governments  all  across  the  Na- 
tion that  we  mean  business,"  and  it 
goes  on. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues:  What 
are  you  going  to  say  to  your  constitu- 
ents when  it  is  your  municipality,  your 
police  department  that  is  sued?  And  if 
you  do  not  think  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
mistake  when  trying  to  verify  some- 
one's records,  think  how  easy  it  is  to 
miss  a  number  when  typing  in  some- 
one's Social  Security  number  or  some- 
one's driver's  license  number.  It  is  not 
that  difficult  to  make  a  mistake. 

I  would  just  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leeigues  will  read  this  letter,  and  I  will 
have  it  available  here  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  the  letter. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN],  who  is  the  author  of  the  Brady 
bill. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  and  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  him  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  genuine  effort  in  fashioning 
a  very  fair  rule  for  us  to  consider  the 
Brady  bill  and  amendments  to  it  this 
afternoon. 

For  me,  today  marks  the  end  of  a 
very  long  road.  I  first  introduced  the 
Brady  bill  in  1987,  and  today  the  House 
is  going  to  decide  its  fate. 

There  is  really  just  one  point  at  this 
stage  of  the  consideration  that  I  want 
to  make,  and  that  is  that  a  vote  for  the 
Staggers  substitute  is  plain  and  simple 
a  vote  to  kill  the  Brady  bill.  If  the 
Staggers  amendment  prevails.  Mem- 
bers have  to  understand  that  there  will 
then  be  no  vote  on  the  Brady  bill. 

I  make  that  clarification,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  both  Mem- 
bers and  the  American  public  clearly 
understand  what  is  taking  place  under 
the  rule  that  is  before  us  this  after- 
noon. 

The  Staggers  amendment  is  really 
not  an  alternative  to  the  Brady  bill.  It 
is  really  a  killer  amendment  designed 
to  eliminate  any  consideration  of  the 
Brady  bill,  and  that,  frankly,  I  think  is 
why  it  was  originally  drafted.  It  is  cer- 
tainly why  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, which  so  adamantly  opposes  any 
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and  all  forms  of  grun  control,  is  work- 
ing so  hard  to  round  up  the  votes  for 
the  Staggers  alternative.  That  is  be- 
cause the  NRA  knows  that  the  instant 
background  check  they  are  proposing 
is  a  fantasy.  They  know  that  Atty. 
Gen.  Dick  Thornburgh  told  us  that  im- 
plementing the  Staggers  amendment 
will  take  a  minimum  of  3  to  5  years, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment went  beyond  that  and  testified 
before  the  Congress  in  a  draft  report 
that  it  would  probably  take  a  mini- 
mum of  8  to  10  years,  and  then  after 
the  investment  of  literally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  who  is 
at  all  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  handguns  in  America  today,  I  think, 
has  to  be  voting  against  the  Staggers 
substitute.  Voting  for  the  Staggers 
substitute  is  not  going  to  provide  the 
political  cover  that  someone  might  be 
seeking  who  is  going  to  hear  from  their 
constituents  about  the  deadly  crime 
waves  that  continue  to  hit  virtually 
every  community  in  this  country.  Vot- 
ing for  the  Staggers  amendment  is  not 
just  a  dodge,  it  is  a  vote  against  Brady. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  interesting  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  two  bills  before  us. 

Thus  far,  one  would  think  we  were 
debating  a  crime  bill  on  the  floor.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  interesting  as- 
pects of  all  of  this  is  that  there  are  at 
least  some  people  who  are  talking 
about  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
who  see  this  as  a  substitute  for  a  crime 
bill.  It  is  not. 

Regardless  of  what  we  do  today  on 
Brady  and/or  Staggers,  the  fact  is  that 
what  this  country  really  needs  is  some 
strong  measure  against  crime.  What 
the  American  people  are  concerned 
about  and  the  reason  why  they  have 
shown  some  interest  in  gun  control,  is 
because  they  are  absolutely  fearful  of 
the  crime  going  on  in  the  streets  of 
this  country.  They  are  fearful  of  walk- 
ing in  a  parking  lot  of  a  shopping  cen- 
ter at  night.  They  are  fearful  of  walk- 
ing from  their  home  uptown,  and  they 
are  disgusted  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  deal  with  crimi- 
nals in  this  country. 

Some  in  the  Congress  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  by  passing  the  Brady 
bill  or  passing  the  Staggers  bill  we  will 
have  done  something  about  crime.  The 
fact  is  we  will  not.  These  are  bills  that 
will  ultimately  have  their  greatest  im- 
pact on  law-abiding  citizens.  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  will  be  asked  to  go  through 
an  additional  check  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun. 

The  criminals  will  still  be  running 
loose.  We  will  still  have  the  problem  of 
crime  in  our  streets. 
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What  we  need  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  brings  this  bill  to 
the  floor  today  is  an  anticrime  bill, 
namely,  the  President's  anticrime  bill. 
We  need  to  get  tough  on  criminals.  We 
need  to  have  the  death  penalty  on  a 
number  of  additional  crimes.  We  need 
to  do  something  about  making  certain 
that  the  innocent  are  protected  while 
the  guilty  are  prosecuted.  We  need 
some  more  prisons  so  that  we  can  put 
people  away  who  are  recidivists  and 
put  them  away  for  a  good  long  time. 

We  see  nothing  of  that  in  the  bills 
that  are  before  us  today. 

The  President  has  asked  this  Con- 
gress within  100  days  to  enact  a  crime 
bill.  We  now  have  about  65  of  those 
days  gone.  We  are  doing  nothing.  We 
will  probably  send  this  bill  in  some 
form  to  the  White  House  and  ask  the 
President  to  sign  it.  He  has  already 
said  he  will  not  do  that  exclusive  of  his 
crime  bill.  That  is  the  only  way  he  will 
consider  gun  control— as  a  part  of  a 
crime  bill. 

The  question  all  of  us  ought  to  have 
on  the  floor  today  is:  Where  is  the 
crime  bill?  Why  can  we  not  get  some- 
thing done  against  criminals? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Brady  bill  and  against  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

I  do  so  because  the  Brady  bill  will 
make  a  difference  in  people's  lives.  I  do 
so  because  the  American  people  are 
crying  out  for  help,  and  Staggers  will 
not  help  them. 

On  Monday  I  was  joined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  chiefs  of  police  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  13  of  15  who  said 
that  their  work  in  helping  to  fight 
crime  would  be  aided  by  a  7-day  wait- 
ing period. 

The  Staggers  amendment  will  not 
deter  felons  from  purchasing  handguns. 
The  Staggers  amendment  is  a  ploy  to 
gut  the  Brady  bill. 

In  1988  the  Congress  enacted  the 
McCollum  provision  that  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  implement  a  na- 
tionwide background  check  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  system  is  years  away 
and  will  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

Staggers  says  that  this  system  will 
be  completed  within  6  months  without 
authorizing  a  single  dollar  for  that  pur- 
pose. Staggers  is  patently  unworkable. 
The  Brady  bill  is  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  a  tragic  problem.  Children 
are  gunning  down  other  children  over  a 
pair  of  sneakers.  Children  are  dying 
from  stray  bullets.  The  senseless  vio- 
lence must  stop. 

The  Brady  bill  is  a  step  toward  end- 
ing this  anarchy.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Brady  bill  and  vote 
against  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all  say 
that  so  far  we  have  had  a  very,  I  think, 
fine  debate  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is 
becoming  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  state- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  a  little  bit  before  when 
he  was  sort  of  critical  of  the  NRA.  I 
would  like  to  just  say  the  National 
Rifle  Association  has  to  be  a  fine  orga- 
nization. 

I  happen  to  be  a  life  member  of  that 
organization,  and  was  long  before  I 
came  to  this  body  13  years  ago.  In  the 
8,000  square  miles  that  I  represent  in 
northern  New  York,  we  have  NRA 
members  that  are  policemen,  min- 
isters, doctors,  lawyers,  scout  leaders, 
little  league  coaches,  and  they  are  just 
a  cross-section  of  America.  They  are 
people  like  you  and  me,  and  they  per- 
form a  great  service  to  the  people  in 
my  area  teaching  gun  safety  and  teach- 
ing gun  etiquette  to  youngsters  who 
want  to  learn  how  to  use  rifles  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  sport. 

So  I  hope  we,  during  the  rest  of  the 
debate,  keep  it  on  a  high  plane. 

Along  that  vein,  I  just  want  to  really 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley], 
and  the  Speaker,  because  we  did  bring 
to  this  floor  a  fair  rule  under  regular 
order  which  we  have  operated  under  for 
100  years  in  this  House. 

The  base  bill  is  the  Brady  bill,  and 
there  is  one  amendment  made  in  order, 
and  that  is  the  Staggers  amendment. 

I  just  hope  that  all  Members  really 
do  represent  their  districts  and  stand 
up  to  be  counted. 

I  think  I  made  a  statement  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  Let  us  stand  up 
like  a  man,  and  I  said  at  the  time,  in 
the  context  of  today's  terms.  And  let 
us  stand  up  like  a  woman.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter] said  she  is,  and  she  does.  I  admire 
her  for  it. 

Let  us  do,  let  us  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  let  us  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

We  have  had  a  good  debate.  Let  us 
leave  it  that  way.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Staggers  amendment  wins  though. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  the  time,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  very  fair  rule. 

As  a  gunowner.  a  gun  user,  a  member 
of  a  law  enforcement  family,  and  a 
vigilant  defender  of  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute and  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  Handgun  Protection  Act. 

In  considering  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment, I  asked  myself  a  few  questions: 
Why  vote  for  a  national  instant  check 
system  which  this  body  has  already 
voted  for  and  passed  in  the  Anti-Drug 
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Abuse  Act  of  .988?  Why  vote  again  for 
a  system  tha;  the  Attorney  General 
says  is  still  J  to  5  years  away?  Why 
vote  again  for  a  system  the  Office  of 
Technology  Ansessment  says  is  5  to  10 
years  away? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  time  we  will  have  a 
national  instint  background  check, 
and  if  we  pass  the  Brady  bill,  Brady 
will  phase  out  at  that  point  in  time.  In 
the  interim,  it  can  serve  us  well  as  a 
rational  respcise  to  a  national  crisis. 

My  colleagujs,  no  one  is  so  naive  as 
to  think  the  Brady  bill  is  a  foolproof 
solution  capa)le  of  stopping  handgun 
violence  in  America.  But  we  have  a  sit- 
uation now  in  many  States  that  makes 
it  convenient  for  convicted  felons  or 
unstable  crac  cpots  to  purchase  weap- 
ons with  ease  and  use  them  with  ease. 
The  Brady  bi  1  would  make  it  harder, 
there's  no  dov  bt  about  it.  Law-abiding 
handgvm  pure  lasers  can  still  get  their 
weapon,  but  t:  le  lawbreaker  has  a  road- 
block. Brady  t  akes  away  the  ease. 

Oh.  we  have  all  heard  the  line  about 
Well,  the  criminals  will  just  get  a  gun 
on  the  street.  A  couple  of  points:  Thou- 
sands of  felons  have  been  stopped  by 
waiting  per  ods  and  background 
checks,  and  tl  lousands  of  weapons  flow 
to  the  street  dver  store  counters  where 
there  is  no  check.  Besides,  no  one  here 
is  saying  we  shouldn't  go  after  the 
black  market  harder  than  ever.  If  it  is 
all  that  easy  to  get  a  gun  on  the 
Street,  let  us  make  it  easy  to  bust  the 
sellers. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  we  should  proceed  with 
the  creation  )f  a  reliable  national  in- 
stant check  s;  'stem.  But  until  that  sys- 
tem is  in  place,  we  should  make  the 
Brady  bill  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  us  do  tie  responsible  thing,  the 
bold  thing,  th ;  right  thing,  the  law  and 
order  thing,  l^et  us  begin  to  take  our 
streets  back  from  the  nuts  and  the 
thugs  and  mike  them  safe  again  for 
our  children  and  our  families.  That's 
what  the  SUggers  amendment  wants 
to  do,  but  coesn't.  That's  what  the 
Brady  bill  wants  to  do  and  does.  Sup- 
port law  enforcement — vote  for  the 
Brady  bill. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  405.  nays  16, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  79] 
YEAS— 405 


SPEA  KER 


Mr.  MOAKHEY 
no   further 
move  the  previous 
olution 

The  previoi^ 

The 
Bruce).  The 
tion. 

The  questi*^ 
pro  tempore 
appeared  to 

Mr 
to    the    vote 
quorum  is 
point  of  ordir 
present. 

The 
dently  a  quorlim 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

r^uests   for   time,   and   I 

question  on  the  res- 


question  was  ordered, 
pro    tempore    (Mr. 
luestion  is  on  the  resolu- 


SPEA  KER 
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was  taken;  the  Speaker 

announced  that  the  ayes 

it. 

SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

on    the    ground    that   a 

present  and  make  the 

that  a  quorum  is  not 


not 


pro    tempore, 
is  not  present. 


Evi- 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Allard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Apple^ate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atktns 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Hal  lender 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Be renter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

ailbray 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlerl 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunntng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlogell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Doollttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Ophardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GlUmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jeflerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 


Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopetskI 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NV) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

.Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  <NC) 


Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NV) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pet«rson(FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuIUen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RIggs 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 


Cardin 
Collins  (MI) 
Cox  (CA) 
Crane 

Dannemeyer 
Doman  (CA) 


Condit 
Dooley 
Engel 


Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

SUl  lings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

NAYS— 16 

Duncan 

Gallegly 

Goodling 

Hancock 

Hubbard 

Obey 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Gray 

Lehman  (FL) 
Martin 


Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitlen 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellir 

Zlmmer 


Petri 

Rohrabacher 
Upton 
Williams 


Roybal 

Slattery 

Washington 


D  1444 

Messrs.  DORNAN  of  California,  DAN- 
NEMEYER, ROHRABACHER,  and 
GALLEGLY  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine  changed  his 
vote  form  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  CON- 
CERNING H.R.  2100,  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  "YEAR  1992 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  notify  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee's  plans  with  respect  to  H.R. 
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2100,  the  National  Etefense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Today  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  meeting  to  order  the  bill  re- 
ported. The  Rules  Committee  plans  to 
meet  next  Thursday,  May  16,  to  take 
testimony  on  the  bill.  To  assure  fair 
consideration,  the  Rules  Committee  is 
considering  a  rule  that  may  structure 
offering  of  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  who  con- 
templates offering  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2100  should  submit  55  copies  of  the 
amendment  by  5  p.m.  on  next  Tuesday, 
May  14.  The  committee  offices  are  in 
H-312in  the  Capitol. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  make  available  in  their  offices  ad- 
vance copies  of  the  bill  and  report  to 
Members  and  staff  preparing  amend- 
ments. An  advance  copy  will  be  avail- 
able as  early  as  Friday,  May  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  to  all  offices  explaining 
our  intentions  on  this  bill.  We  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  all  Members  in 
our  effort  to  be  fair  and  orderly  in 
granting  a  rule. 
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BRADY  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
144  and  rule  XXni,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7. 

D  1447 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
a  waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of 
a  handgun,  with  Mr.  Hoyer  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  bring  to 
the  floor  the  bill  H.R.  7.  the  so-called  7- 
day  waiting  period  bill.  H.R.  7  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  23  to  11  on 
April  23. 

Essentially.  H.R.  7  provides  for  a 
waiting  period  of  up  to  7  days  before  an 
individual  may  purchase  a  handgun 
from  a  registered  gun  dealer.  During 
this  period,  local  law  enforcement  au- 


thorities are  to  be  notified  by  the  gun 
dealer  of  the  prospective  purchase.  The 
authorities  have  the  optional  oppor- 
tunity to  run  a  background  check  on 
the  prospective  purchaser  and  to  find 
out  whether  he  or  she  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  buying  a  weapon  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7  is  motivated  by 
the  understandable  and  universally 
held  desire  to  keep  handguns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  The  major  question 
that  must  confront  this  body  today  is 
how  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  is  both 
effective  and  not  an  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

We  have  two  distinct  proposed  solu- 
tions before  us  today.  Both  of  them  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  background 
check  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
the  prospective  purchaser.  But  while 
H.R.  7,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
imposes  a  7-day  waiting  period  on  all 
individuals,  the  proposed  substitute  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  would  estab- 
lish and  promote  a  system  of  instanta- 
neous point  of  sale  checks.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Staggers  substitute  would  en- 
sure that  the  resources  are  available  to 
put  in  place  such  a  procedure  by  re- 
quiring the  States  to  devote  10  percent 
of  their  criminal  justice  assistance 
funds  to  update  and  automate  their 
criminal  record  systems. 

I  also  want  to  strike  a  realistic  note 
about  what  this  legislation  will  do  and 
won't  do.  The  stark  fact  is  that  no  sys- 
tem of  background  checks  by  licensed 
handgun  dealers  is  going  to  keep  all 
such  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals. The  main  market  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  such  weapons  is  the 
illicit  market.  We  are  simply  deluding 
ourselves  and  the  country— and  we  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  our  constituents— 
if  we  attempt  to  paint  this  bill  as  an 
answer  to  the  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns. To  the  extent  that  we  can  ad- 
dress this  problem  at  the  point  of  sale 
by  licensed  dealers,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  do  so  in  the  least  intrusive  man- 
ner possible. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
recognize  the  skillful  and  professional 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
and  Criminal  Justice,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 
MER],  in  preparing  this  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  committee  and 
the  full  House.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN]  for  his  diligence  and  dedication 
in  championing  this  legislation.  The 
Members  know  that  I  am  personally 
opposed  to  H.R.  7.  on  the  basis  of  my 
concerns  over  its  effectiveness  and  my 
belief  that  it  unnecessarily  intrudes  on 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens.  De- 
spite my  philosophical  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Feighan  over  this  legislation. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  his  abili- 
ties and  for  the  conscientious  manner 
in  which  he  has  supported  this  legisla- 
tion through  several  Congresses. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

n  1450 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
pass  the  Brady  bill.  The  time  has  come 
to  address  the  rash  of  handgun  violence 
in  the  United  States.  Waiting  periods 
do  prevent  people  who  are  ineligible  to 
own  firearms  from  obtaining  them. 
Those  who  are  ineligible  include  con- 
victed felons,  adjudicated  mental 
incompetents,  drug  addicts,  and  mi- 
nors. There  is  no  abridgment  in  the 
Brady  bill  of  the  right  to  keep  or  bear 
arms.  Anybody  who  can  wait  7  days 
who  is  not  a  felon,  an  adjudicated  men- 
tal incompetent,  a  drug  addict,  or  a 
minor  will  be  able  to  get  their  firearms 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever. 
The  Brady  bill  sunsets  when  an  instant 
check  system  becomes  functionally 
available.  We  will  be  hearing  a  lot  of 
debate  on  how  soon  that  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  an  instant 
check  system,  but  I  think  the  Staggers 
timeframe  is  unrealistic.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  Brady  bill  should  be  put  in 
place  until  the  instant  check  system  is 
available,  whether  it  is  6  months  from 
now.  5  years  from  now,  or  10  years  from 
now,  and  that  is  contained  in  the  text 
of  the  Brady  bill. 

The  Brady  bill  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  is  not  unduly  bureaucratic.  It  allows 
police  agencies  to  decide  how  to  allo- 
cate the  use  of  their  time,  whether  to 
check,  as  the  Brady  bill  allows  them 
to.  or  whether  to  do  something  else  be- 
cause other  matters  are  more  pressing 
in  that  police  agency.  That  is  why  the 
police  support  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  a  little  bit  inconsistent 
for  people  to  say  not  to  burden  the  po- 
lice with  Brady  bill  checks  when  most 
of  the  organized  police  agencies  in  the 
country  are  firmly  behind  the  Brady 
bill  and  firmly  opposed  to  the  Staggers 
amendment. 

Finally,  the  Staggers  amendment  is  a 
killer.  If  the  Staggers  amendment  is 
adopted  2  hours  from  now,  we  will  not 
get  to  a  vote  on  the  Brady  bill.  The 
only  way  to  vote  on  the  Brady  bill  is  to 
defeat  the  Staggers  amendment.  So,  a 
vote  for  Staggers  is  a  vote  to  kill 
Brady. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Staggers  amendment  be  defeated  and 
that  the  Brady  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  thank  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  for  the 
fair  and  decent  way  in  which  he  has 
conducted  these  proceedings.  I  would 
say  the  same  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.    Both    the    chairman   and    the 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina,  In  par- 
ticular Congressman  Stephen  L.  Neal,  about 
what.  If  any,  effect  passage  of  H.R.  7  would 
have  on  North  Carolina's  handgun  permit  law. 
They  have  raised  concerns  as  to  whether 
haixjgun  purchases  In  North  Carolina  would 
be  exempt  from  coverage  under  the  Brady  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina  that  H.R.  7  exempts  handgun  trans- 
fers If  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that  a 
handgun  transferee  must  have  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  permit  is  issued  after  an  au- 
thorized government  official  has  verified  that 
the  Information  available  to  that  official  does 
not  Indicate  that  posession  by  the  transferee 
would  violate  the  law.  Because  North  Carolina 
has  a  permit  law  which  prohibits  the  Issuance 
of  a  permit  to  purchase  a  handgun  to  anyone 
prohibited  by  law  from  receiving  such  a  gun, 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  permit  would  Itself  be 
a  verification  that  the  transfer  would  not  violate 
the  law.  Therefore,  handgun  purchases  in 
North  Carolina  would  be  exempt  from  the  7- 
day  waiting  period. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  10  years 
ago  a  bullet  pierced  the  skull  of  Presi- 
dential press  secretary  James  Brady, 
nearly  claiming  his  life.  His  coura- 
geous battle  against  practically  insur- 
mountable odds:  for  life,  the  ability  to 
communicate,  the  need  to  feel  that  he 
could  still  contribute  to  society  and  his 
desire  to  make  a  difference,  has  been  a 
true  testament  to  the  human  spirit. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  personal  strength  dem- 
onstrated by  another  courageous  indi- 
vidual—Sarah Brady.  It  is  because  of 
their  interest  in,  and  commitment  to, 
this  issue  that  we  are  here  today.  A 
true  sign  of  courage  is  the  ability  to 
stare  tragedy  straight  in  the  eye  and 
turn  it  into  victory.  Jim  and  Sarah 
Brady  have  proved  that  so  well  to  us 
all. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the 
Brady  bill.  It  is  fitting  that  this  bill 
should  bear  the  name,  Brady  for  Jim 
and  Sarah  have  made  it  their  personal 
cause  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  prevent  gun 
sales  to  convicted  criminals,  addicts, 
and  mentally  incapacitated  persons. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  made  by  my  Ju- 
diciary Committee  colleagues,  particu- 
larly Ed  Feighan,  whose  dedication  on 
this  issue.  Congress  after  Congress,  has 
kept  us  focused  on  the  issue  of  handgun 
violence. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  na- 
tionwide 7-day  waiting  period  so  that 
background  checks  can  be  made  of 
handgun  purchasers  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  we  already  have  gun  laws 
more  rigorous  than  the  Brady  bill. 
Under  New  York  law,  before  a  license 
to  possess  a  gun  is  issued,  a  mandatory 
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investigation,  including  a  photograph 
and  fingerprint  check,  is  conducted  by 
the  licensing  officer.  While  there  is  no 
explicit  mandatory  waiting  period,  the 
background  investigation  must  be 
completed  before  a  license  is  issued  and 
the  sale  completed.  This  process  takes 
a  minimum  of  20  days  and  often  takes 
longer. 

The  alternative  to  Brady  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Harley  Staggers.  Under  the  rule,  this 
is  the  only  amendment  in  order  and  if 
it  passes,  there  will  be  no  vote  on 
Brady. 

This  measure  is  being  touted  as  a 
way  to  conduct  a  background  inves- 
tigation "in  an  instant."  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  not  need  the  Brady  bill 
if  such  a  verification  system  already 
exists.  Such  a  system,  however,  is 
many  years  away  from  fruition. 

A  centralized  system  of  record 
checks  isn't  feasible  now  because  more 
than  90  percent  of  arrests  and  convic- 
tions in  this  country  are  handled  by 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. The  Attorney  General's  task 
force  estimates  that,  nationwide,  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  records  of  felony  con- 
victions are  not  presently  in  auto- 
mated form  and  thus  not  immediately 
available.  Approximately  40  States  do 
not  have  a  computerized  system  al- 
ready in  place  to  conduct  these  instant 
records  checks. 

A  draft  congressional  study  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  states 
that  records  across  the  country  are  in 
such  poor  shape  that  it  would  take  "5 
to  10  years"  to  develop  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  instant  checks.  The  Brady  bill 
would  allow  States  to  use  their  own 
verification  system.  Once  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  an  effective 
verification  system  is  in  place  in  all  50 
States.  Brady  will  effectively  sunset. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  delay  in  the 
sale  of  a  handgun  is  an  abrogation  of 
any  right  to  own  a  handgun.  Nothing  in 
Brady  would  prevent  decent,  law-abid- 
ing gun  owners  from  buyng  a  hand  gun. 
to  either  add  to  their  collection  or  use 
for  hunting,  sporting,  or  personal  pro- 
tection. If  anything,  this  legislation 
would  allow  a  brief,  but  useful,  cooling- 
off  period  for  those  who  might  run  out 
to  purchase  a  handgun  after  an  argu- 
ment and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  com- 
mit an  act  they  would  later  come  to  re- 
gret. 

What  we  all  seek  is  a  prohibition  of 
sales  to  purchasers  who  pose  a  threat 
to  society.  On  this  point,  there  is  no 
dispute.  We  should  be  demanding  that 
criminal  and  mental  records  be  com- 
puterized at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  and  a  quick,  reliable  and  ac- 
curate verification  system  put  in  place. 
Lives  can  be  saved  if  we  enact  the 
Brady  bill  now,  and  while  it  may  be  in- 
convenient for  some  individuals  to 
have  to  wait  a  week  before  they  are 
able  to  purchase  a  handgun,  I  believe 
that  this  short  period  of  time  is  toler- 
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able  if  a  few  lives  are  saved  as  an  end 
result  of  our  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
vote  down  the  Staggers  amendment 
and  vote  for  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  the  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee, for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  also  for  moving  so  quick- 
ly on  this  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
I  know  we  disagree  on  how  best  to 
confront  our  No.  1  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  that  is  violent 
crime.  Nevertheless,  the  chairman  has 
been  enormously  fair  in  moving  and 
considering  this  legislation.  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  and  his  fi-iend- 
ship. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  very  capable 
and  talented  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]  for  making  the 
Brady  bill  the  top  priority  really  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Most  of  all,  I 
want  to  thank  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady. 
Without  them  we  would  not  be  here 
today.  They  both  decided  that  after 
Jim's  shooting  they  would  rather  light 
a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness,  and 
the  Brady  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
today  is  indeed  that  candle. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  is  really  quite 
simple.  The  goal  is  to  enforce  current 
Federal  law  and  keep  handguns  away 
fr-om  criminals,  drug  addicts,  and  men- 
tal incompetents,  and  the  need  for  the 
bill  is  exceedingly  desperate.  Since  the 
last  time  we  considered  the  Brady  bill 
in  1988,  50,000  Americans  have  died  as  a 
result  of  handgun  violence.  The  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  Brady  bill  over- 
whelmingly. A  poll  conducted  recently 
by  Gallup  showed  that  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  Brady 
bill.  A  TIME-CNN  poll  recently  showed 
that  87  percent  of  gun  owners  support 
the  Brady  bill. 

We  have  this  instant  check  being  of- 
fered as  an  alternative,  but  Dick 
Thomburgh  has  testified  it  would  take 
3  to  5  years  to  implement.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  said  it 
would  probably  take  longer,  and  only 
after  the  investment  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  January  we 
cast  what  clearly  was  the  most  con- 
troversial vote  of  this  year  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  entire  Congress.  We  voted 
on  authorizing  the  President  to  send 
American  forces  into  war,  and  for  each 
one  of  us  in  the  decision  leading  up  to 
that  vote,  we  went  through  a  period  of 
soul-searching  and  looking  into  each  of 
our  own  consciences.  We  all  strove  to 
do  the  right  thing.  We  did  not  consult 
with  lobbies,  we  did  not  focus  on  the 
next  election,  but  our  prime  consider- 
ation was  the  young  Americans  who 
might  lose  their  lives  in  any  ensuing 
conflict. 


That  same  consideration  should  be, 
and  I  think  will  be,  on  our  minds 
today.  From  August  to  March,  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  some  298 
Americans  died  in  that  fighting.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  over  1,200  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  young  Americans,  were 
murdered  in  New  York,  1,200  were  mur- 
dered in  Los  Angeles,  400  were  mur- 
dered in  Chicago,  and  300  were  mur- 
dered in  that  same  period  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  most  of  them 
with  guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brady  bill  could 
have  prevented  some  of  them,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Brady  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff]. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  ei- 
ther H.R.  7  or  H.R.  1412.  The  Brady  bill. 
H.R.  7,  should  at  best  be  passed  by 
State  legislatures  if  it  is  going  to  be 
passed  at  all.  The  supporters  say  that 
we  need  a  national  simultaneous 
check,  but  the  Brady  bill  does  not  re- 
quire law  enforcement  officers  to  actu- 
ally make  a  check,  so  that  is  no  simul- 
taneous check. 

In  addition,  where  law  enforcement 
officers  do  check,  we  do  not  demand 
that  accountability  from  them  because 
the  Brady  bill  provides  no  standards  to 
accept  or  reject  a  purchase,  no  appeal 
process,  and  no  congrressional  over- 
sight. In  fact,  there  is  not  even  a  cool- 
ing-off  period  that  its  supporters  say  is 
such  an  important  reason  to  pass  it. 
Because  the  Brady  bill  will  not  apply 
wherever  there  is  now  or  may  be  an  in- 
stantaneous check,  there  is  no  7-day 
cooling-off  period.  Personally.  I  believe 
crimes  of  passion  occur  immediately 
with  any  weapon  available,  but  the  7- 
day  cooling-off  period  has  been  effec- 
tively taken  out  of  this  bill.  The  Stag- 
gers bill  would  set  up  a  national  in- 
stantaneous dealer  check  system,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  process  that  would  take 
several  years.  It  cannot  be  done  in  6 
months  as  the  bill  requires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  think 
these  bills  are  honestly  debatable.  I 
think  the  goal  of  both  bills  is  laudable. 
It  is  to  keep  handguns  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  do  we  do  now  if  we  find  handguns 
in  the  wrong  hands?  What  do  we  do  now 
if  a  convicted  felon  is  found  with  a 
handgun?  The  answer  is,  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  either  the  Brady 
bill  or  the  Staggers  bill  becomes  law,  it 
will  mean  nothing  unless  that  law  and 
other  laws  already  on  the  books  are  ac- 
tually enforced,  a  case  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  happening  today. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingruished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der]. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Staggers  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Brady  bill. 

In  so  doing,  I  want  to  join  those  who 
have  expressed  sympathy  for  Mr.  Brady 
and  for  Mrs.  Brady  for  the  injuries  that 
he  suffered  and  for  the  tragedy  that 
both  of  them  have  suffered  in  the  trau- 
matic experience  they  had  back  in  1981. 

Like  all  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  proliferation  of 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  city  in  which  crime  is 
worse  than  the  one  in  which  we  live. 
Violent  crime  in  Washington,  DC,  has 
increased  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  Washington,  DC,  has  a  hand- 
gun control  law.  In  fact,  I  as  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  cannot  bring  my  hand- 
gims  to  Washington.  I  protect  myself 
by  having  shotguns  in  my  house,  if  nec- 
essary. I  would  much  prefer  having  a 
handgun  in  the  dresser  drawer,  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  having  out  in  Arkansas. 

But  in  Arkansas  there  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  violent  crime.  Sure,  there  are  a 
few  violent  crimes  every  year,  but  the 
violent  crimes  occur  for  the  most  part 
in  the  cities  of  America,  not  in  the 
countryside.  If  we  pass  the  Brady  bill, 
this  will  not  change  that  problem  be- 
cause it  is  symbolic.  It  does  not 
achieve  the  goal  that  is  intended. 
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Passing  the  Brady  bill  will  just  be  a 
statement  by  this  Congress  that  we  are 
opposed  to  violent  crime.  What  is  need- 
ed is  a  crime  bill,  more  prosecutors, 
more  judges,  and  more  prisons  for  the 
criminals  who  should  be  kept  there. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  this  Congress  to  act  on  the  se- 
rious problem  of  violent  crime.  How 
best  do  we  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
American  public  to  act  on  violent 
crime?  For  almost  two  decades  now. 
there  have  been  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  struggling  val- 
iantly to  enact  a  comprehensive  crime 
bill  which  would  include  measures  that 
are  targeted  toward  the  violent  crimi- 
nal. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  in  his  two 
terms  of  office  pleaded  with  Congress 
to  enact  a  death  penalty  bill  for  people 
who  kill  while  using  guns  in  the  per- 
petration of  robberies  and  burglaries 
and  violent  assaults. 

But  the  very  same  proponents  now  of 
the  Brady  bill  opposed  the  President  in 
those  proposals.  In  fact,  they  laughed 
at  President  Reagan  when  he  proposed 
those. 

The  President  then  and  President 
Bush  now  proposed  a  comprehensive 
crime  control  bill  that  would  include  a 
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past  20  years,  more  than  10,000  con- 
victed felons  have  been  stopped  from 
purchasing  handguns.  Think  about 
that:  Handguns  were  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  more  than  10,000  felons.  And 
people  say  the  Brady  bill  will  not  work. 

This  evidence  is  irrefutable  and,  I  be- 
lieve, renders  all  other  arguments 
made  in  the  abstract  meaningless.  As  a 
matter  of  conscience.  I  must  come 
down  on  the  side  of  saving  lives. 

Support  the  original  Brady  bill  and 
save  lives. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Slaughter]. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Vir- 
ginia felon  identification  system 
adopted  nationwide.  Neither  Staggers 
nor  Brady  will  affect  Virginia  and 
many  other  States,  but  I  believe  the 
Staggers  bill  will  accomplish  an  in- 
stant check  nationwide  in  the  near 
term,  while  the  Brady  bill  may  do  so 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  supported  H.R. 
7  as  a  second  alternative  to  Staggers  in 
committee.  I  am  hopeful  that  Staggers 
will  prevail  on  the  House  floor,  since  it 
will,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  felons 
and  require  States  to  improve  their 
criminal  justice  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  criminals  obtain 
guns  on  the  black  market,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  impeded  from  buying  a 
gun  by  either  proposal.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  a  difference  without 
infringing  upon  the  second  amendment 
by  adopting  the  Virginia  system  na- 
tionwide and  through  meaningful 
criminal  justice  reform  such  as  the 
major  components  of  the  President's 
crime  package.  In  order  to  reduce  fire- 
arms violence  we  must  have  tougher 
penalties  for  individuals  who  carry  a 
gim  during  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  KOPETSKI). 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  both  Mr.  Stag- 
gers and  Mr.  Schumer.  Their  constitu- 
ents can  be  proud  of  the  gentlemanly 
manner  and  yet,  tough  advocacy,  by 
which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
and  orchestrated  this  debate. 

In  addition,  I  acknowledge  and  com- 
mend the  fairness  displayed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  chairman,  Mr.  Brooks,  on  this 
issue  as  well  as  the  work  of  Speaker 
Foley  for  his  insistence  that  the  House 
contend  with  this  issue  fairly,  quickly, 
and  decisively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  in  this  Chamber 
today  have  the  same  goal:  to  eliminate 
violence  in  our  society.  In  the  Con- 
gress" deliberations  in  search  of  order 
in  our  society,  we  must  assess  any  pro- 
posal in  terms  of  cost.  First,  of  course, 
there  are  monetary  costs.  Monetary 
costs  are  a  fact  of  life.  And.  we  have  a 
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responsibility  to  assess  the  monetary 
cost  and,  yes,  we  certainly  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assess  the  impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  must  assess 
the  monetary  costs  on  our  State  and 
local  governments  as  well.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  the  taxpayer  pays  for 
all  government  actions  regardless  of 
the  level  of  government  involved.  Mon- 
eys to  fund  government  may  come 
from  a  different  pocket;  nonetheless 
the  source  is  the  same,  the  American 
taxpayer. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  severe  limits  on 
government  spending— at  all  levels — 
and  we  must  make  certain  that  we 
spend  taxpayers'  money  wisely. 

There  is  another  cost  assessment  we 
must  make,  as  well.  And  this  is  the 
cost  to  our  civil  liberties.  How  much 
cost  to  an  individual's  civil  liberties  in 
our  society  does  a  proposal  for  law  and 
order  require?  This  is  important.  For 
the  question  becomes  how  much  gov- 
ernment intrusion  in  the  lives  of  law- 
abiding  Americans  will  we  as  a  society 
tolerate  in  the  goal  of  law  and  order. 

Finally,  we  must  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  not  pass  measures 
with  catchy  phrases  and  only  an  ap- 
pearance of  substance.  We  must  pro- 
vide substance  in  our  proposal  and 
therefore,  we  must  assess  whether  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  provides 
the  best  means  to  solve  a  problem,  or 
whether  some  other  less  costly  ap- 
proach and  more  efficacious  means  ex- 
ists in  providing  for  order. 

I  am  supporting  Mr.  Staggers'  pro- 
posal over  the  original  provisions  of 
H.R.  7.  Let  me  discuss  the  reasons  in 
context  of  the  above. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  proposals — 
and  the  similarities. 

First,  let  me  discuss  one  similarity. 
Americans  should  understand  that 
both  Staggers  and  Brady  only  relate  to 
those  handguns  purchased  at  a  licensed 
gun  dealer.  Everyone  in  America  needs 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  this.  If 
either  proposal  becomes  law,  no  back- 
ground checks  will  be  conducted  on 
purchasers  buying  a  handgun  at  a  swap 
meet,  flea  market,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  transaction  is  between  indi- 
viduals. Recognize  it  won't  take  long 
for  felons  to  realize  they  can  no  longer 
go  to  a  licensed  dealer  to  obtain  their 
handgun.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the 
local  flea  market  or  swap  meet.  Those 
who  want  to  get  a  handgun  will  easily 
and  readily  be  able  to  obtain  one. 

This  means  that  neighborhoods  will 
not  be  safer;  Americans  should  con- 
tinue to  lock  their  doors.  With  this  re- 
ality in  mind,  we  should  adopt  the 
least  expensive,  least  intrusive  pro- 
posal. 

The  Staggers  proposal  is  less  costly 
monetarily.  It  does  not  require  every 
local  law  enforcement  agency  in  this 
Nation  to  perform  background  checks 
on  potential  handgun  purchasers.  The 
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Staggers  proposal  has  the  licensed  gun 
dealer  make  the  phone  call.  Local  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  do  what  they  do  best:  day- 
to-day  police  work.  Local  police  forces 
will  not  have  to  join  a  bureaucratic 
paper  chase. 

The  Staggers  proposal  is  more  honest 
with  the  American  people  because  the 
record  checks  will  be  with  existing 
records  and  not  of  some  mythical 
records  that  many  people  are  assuming 
exist.  For  example,  the  Brady  bill 
would  require  a  check  to  see  if  the  po- 
tential purchaser  is  an  illegal  alien.  I 
know  of  no  State  in  our  Nation  that  is 
keeping  such  a  record. 

There  is  the  civil  liberties  issues  as 
well.  The  Brady  proposal  suggests  that 
In  the  7-day  period  a  check  will  be  done 
to  see  if  a  potential  purchaser  is  either 
a  dishonorably  discharged  veteran,  an 
illegal  alien,  a  felon,  or  mentally  defec- 
tive. The  proposal,  therefore,  encour- 
age States— and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— to  begin  keeping  records  on  the 
mentally  ill.  Certainly,  we  should  keep 
records  of  felons.  I  question  whether 
States  need  to  keep  lists  of  dishonor- 
ably discharged  individuals  where  the 
discharge  is  unrelated  to  a  crime 
against  another  person  or  our  Nation. 
And,  I  still  wonder  how  we  will  get  a 
list  of  illegal  aliens. 

I  find  offensive  the  term  "mentally 
defective."  This  is  a  19th  century  term 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
handicapped.  Those  of  us  who  are  wag- 
ing the  fight  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  mentally  ill  in  this  country,  to 
educate  our  society  about  mental  ill- 
ness, should  never  accept  this  retreat 
back  to  this  archaic  attitude. 

Certainly  those  individuals  who  have 
a  mental  illness  and  are  a  danger  to 
themselves  and  others  should  not  pos- 
sess a  firearm.  And  this  determination 
should  be  adjudicated  along  side  the 
question  of  whether  that  person  should 
be  committed. 

But,  Brady  goes  further.  It  forever 
stigmatizes  and  prohibits  an  individual 
who  has  ever  been  committed  to  a  men- 
tal institution  from  purchasing  a  hand- 
gun from  a  licensed  grun  dealer.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  requirement  violates  these 
individuals'  right  of  privacy  and  im- 
pinges on  their  second  amendment 
rights. 

A  lot  of  time,  stress,  debate,  and 
money  is  being  spent  on  both  sides  of 
H.R.  7.  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way 
to  spend  this  money  in  the  effort  to 
bring  about  a  less  violent  society.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  spend  this  money— and 
more — on  our  children:  on  solid  edu- 
cation programs,  rehabilitation  and 
counseling  programs  for  wayward 
youth,  more  intensive  and  long  lasting 
help  for  victims  of  child  abuse,  and 
drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  both  children  and  adults. 

With  our  limited  Government  dol- 
lars. I  believe  we  would  create  a  safer 
society   if  we   spent   our   moneys   on 
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these  kind  of  programs  rather  than  on 
such  unenforceable  laws  as  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
particii)ate  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  to  af- 
firm the  legislative  intent  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry],  who  shares  my  concern  on  this 
issue,  would  handgun  purchases  in 
Michigan  be  exempt  from  operation  of 
the  Brady  7-day  waiting  period? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes. 
H.R.  7  exempts  handgun  transfers  if  the 
law  of  the  State  provides  that  a  hand- 
gun transferee  must  have  a  permit  to 
purchase  and  the  permit  is  issued  only 
after  an  authorized  Government  offi- 
cial has  verified  that  the  information 
available  to  that  official  does  not  indi- 
cate that  possession  by  the  transferee 
would  violate  the  law.  Because  Michi- 
gan law  prohibits  the  issuance  by  the 
police  of  a  license  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun to  anyone  prohibited  by  law  from 
receiving  such  a  gun.  the  issuance  of 
such  a  license  would  itself  be  a  ver- 
ification that  the  transfer  would  not 
violate  the  law.  Therefore,  handgun 
purchases  in  Michigan  would  be  exempt 
from  the  7-day  waiting  period. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  for  that  clari- 
fication. • 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Romano  Mazzou.  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Brady  bill  and  against 
the  Staggers  amendment.  One  of  the 
proudest  votes  I  ever  cast  was  in  1988, 
when  I  voted  for  the  Brady  bill.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
voting  proudly  for  the  Brady  bill. 

Two  argimients  that  we  will  hear 
today,  one  is  the  Brady  bill  will  not  get 
all  the  guns  off  the  streets  of  America, 
will  not  make  our  streets  peaceful. 
That  is  very  true.  But  it  is  one  step  in 
that  direction.  It  is  one  facet  of  a 
multifaceted  anticrime  program,  and  it 
should  be  passed. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  wait- 
ing period  is  too  long  and  that  a  point 
of  purchase  verification  system  is  bet- 
ter. And  I  agree.  That  is  why  in  the 
Brady  bill  is  a  sunset  provision  which 
expunges  Brady  in  the  event  we  come 
upon  a  feasible  verification  system  for 
point  of  purchase. 

I  think  all  the  arguments  that  are 
made    against    Brady    are    fallacious. 


This  is  a  good  bill.  We  should  vote 
Brady  up  and  vote  Staggers  down. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Brady  and  in  support 
of  Staggers.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  survey  of  convicted 
felons,  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  88  percent  of  those  felons 
agreed  that  a  criminal  who  wants  a 
handgun  will  get  one  and  82  percent 
agreed  that  gun  control  laws  only  af- 
fect honest  citizens. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  almost  40 
percent  of  them  said  there  was  at  least 
one  time  they  did  not  commit  a  crime 
because  they  thought  the  prospective 
victim  was  armed.  This  should  tell  us 
that  we  need  crime  control  rather  than 
gun  control. 

The  Staggers  bill  would  institute  a 
point  of  sale  check  as  to  whether  the 
purchaser  has  a  criminal  record  or  his- 
tory of  mental  illness,  while  the  7-day 
cooling  period  required  by  Brady  is 
spurious.  A  criminal  who  wants  a  gun 
will  get  one. 

But  for  those  who  want  to  buy  one, 
the  point  of  sale  is  the  point  at  which 
the  efficacy  of  purchase  needs  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  again  offer  my  com- 
pliments to  Sarah  and  Jim  Brady  for 
bringing  us  to  this  position  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  so-called  Brady  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Feighan, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER]  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican of  the  crime  subcommittee. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  whether  or  not 
we  believe  that  a  waiting  period,  in 
fact,  will  save  lives.  And  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  Members,  some  25  States  have 
had  a  waiting  period  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other for  many  years.  My  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  just  this  past  year  found 
almost  1.000  applicants  for  handguns 
that  were  disqualified  persons.  They 
would  have  gotten  a  handgun  if.  in 
fact,  no  one  had  run  a  record  check. 
And  that  is  the  secret. 

I  ask  Members,  what  is  such  a  big 
deal  about  waiting  7  days?  I  cannot  get 
a  health  certificate  to  open  up  a  res- 
taurant in  many  big  cities  without 
going  through  some  kind  of  check. 
What  is  so  wrong  with  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  applicant  for  a  hand- 
gun has  a  criminal  record  or  a  mental 
history? 

Do  Members  think  they  are  going  to 
tell  the  truth  on  the  application?  Do 
Members  think  somebody  with  a  men- 
tal history  is  going  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, do  you  have  a  mental  condition, 
in  the  affirmative? 
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positively  disallowing  the  sale,  the 
buyer  gets  his  gun.  There  is  no  room 
for  delay— it's  that  precise. 

Finally,  this  bill  has  no  "new"  re- 
striction on  gun  purchasers  in  this  bill. 
No  one  who  today  is  legally  entitled  to 
purchase  a  handgun  will  be  ineligible 
under  Brady.  This  bill  just  checks,  re- 
inforces, and  reaffirms  existing  hand- 
gun law. 

Sadly,  the  list  of  examples  and  inci- 
dents where  the  Brady  bill  might  have 
made  a  difference  grows  longer  every 
day.  Certainly  the  most  gruesome — 
White  House  Press  Secretary  James 
Brady— still  haunts  each  of  us.  The 
man  who  shot  James  Brady  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  testified  himself  that  had 
a  waiting  period  been  in  place,  he 
would  not  have  gone  ahead  with  his 
plan. 

One  day  last  year,  in  Atlanta,  GA,  a 
patient  was  released  from  a  mental 
hospital.  The  following  day,  he  drove 
over  the  State  line  into  South  Caro- 
lina, and  purchased  a  handgun  on  the 
spot.  The  next  day,  he  killed  one  per- 
son and  wounded  four  on  a  shooting 
spree  in  an  Atlanta  shopping  mall.  The 
Brady  bill,  allowing  7  days  for  police  to 
check  the  background  of  a  purchaser — 
including  mental  history — might  have 
stopped  this  tragedy. 

Last  year  in  Florida,  a  man  who  was 
arrested  for  murder  in  1971,  but  plea 
bargained  to  parole,  purchased  a  hand- 
gun and  shot  dead  eight  people.  Since 
he  was  not  a  formally  convicted  felon, 
he  slips  through  the  cracks  of  any  in- 
stant check  system.  Only  the  Brady 
bill  allows  local  law  enforcement  the 
time  to  check  in-depth  the  background 
and  history  of  a  would-be  gun  pur- 
chaser. 

And  just  2  weeks  ago  in  Live  Oak, 
TX,  the  estranged  wife  of  a  pediatri- 
cian was  served  divorce  papers,  and  the 
next  day,  walked  into  a  local  gun  shop, 
purchased  a  handgun,  went  to  her  hus- 
band's office  and  shot  him  dead.  Such  a 
mindless  crime  of  passion  again  under- 
scores the  need  for  the  7-day  cooling  off 
period  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Each  of  these  examples  makes  evi- 
dent the  need  for  the  Brady  bill,  and  a 
7-day  waiting  period.  The  inadequacies 
of  an  instant  check  system,  as  offered 
under  the  Staggers  amendment,  are 
painfully  obvious. 

In  considering  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  I  would  also  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  broad  coalition  of  sup- 
port the  Brady  bill  has  garnered.  From 
the  State  attorneys  general  to  the  cop 
on  the  beat,  the  men  and  women  who 
made  crime  control  their  lives'  calling 
are  united  in  their  support  for  Brady. 

Every  legitimate  law  enforcement  or- 
ganization has  endorsed  this  common 
sense,  7-day,  waiting  period:  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Police  Organizations,  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  As- 
sociation, and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  are  just  a 
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few  of  the  many  law  enforcment  agen- 
cies to  endorse  a  national  waiting  pe- 
riod. 

More  impressive,  however,  is  the 
grassroots  enthusiasm  for  this  bill 
from  our  men  and  women  in  the  field. 
I  have  yet  to  visit  a  police  station  in 
my  district  where  officers  did  not  com- 
mend me  for  my  support  of  the  Brady 
bill.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  front- 
line troops  in  the  war  on  crime:  How 
can  you  my  colleagues  turn  your  backs 
on  law  enforcement  and  in  support  of 
the  gun  dealers? 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a 
background  check  has  stopped  more 
than  18,000  purchases,  and  resulted  in 
more  than  10,000  arrests.  This  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  20  years,  and  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  it  has  led  to  in- 
fringement of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. The  Constitution  stands,  and 
sportsmen  are  still  getting  their  guns. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  any  legislative 
effort  to  restrict  firearms  is  painted  by 
gun  control  opponents  as  an  affront 
to — if  not  abrogation  of^the  Constitu- 
tion. In  fact,  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  holds  that  the  sec- 
ond amendment  does  not  allow  free  or 
unrestricted  ownership  of  any  weapon. 
Rather,  the  second  amendment  allows 
regulation  of  firearms  "so  long  as  the 
regulation  does  not  impair  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  active,  organized  militia 
of  the  States"— Miller  versus  United 
States,  1939.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  upheld  this  reasoning  for 
more  than  60  years. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
Brady  bill,  which  will  start  saving  lives 
the  day  after  it  becomes  law.  In  con- 
trast, the  Staggers  substitute  requires 
the  Justice  Department,  within  6 
months  to  establish  a  toll-free  hotline 
for  gun  dealers  to  phone  in  a  check. 
But  not  even  the  strongest  supporter  of 
Staggers  pretends  that  the  computer 
records  on  which  this  hotline  is  based 
can  be  up  and  running  for  years — the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States' 
report  to  Congress  estimates  at  le£ist  3 
to  5  years  for  information  to  be  up- 
dated; the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment's estimates  up  to  10!  When  such  a 
system  is  operative,  the  Brady  bill  sun- 
sets, and  defers  to  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate instant  check  system. 

But  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  a  na- 
tional, instant  check  system  on  line  is 
but  one  of  the  failings  of  the  Staggers 
amendment.  Even  when  criminal 
records  are  updated  to  provide  com- 
plete and  accurate  information,  the 
Staggers  plan  cannot  and  will  not 
screen  out  the  mentally  incompetent, 
or  drug  abusers;  and  most  important, 
the  Staggers  plan  allows  no  cooling  off 
period  for  crimes  of  passion.  Again, 
anyone  who  needs  a  gun  right  now 
needs  a  waiting  period. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  pains 
me  to  say  this,  never  is  my  10  years  in 
the  House  have  I  seen  such  a  blatant 
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ruse  as  Staggers,  an  obvious  ploy  to 
provide  political  cover  for  Members 
who  want  to  look  as  though  they  are 
voting  for  handgun  control  but  are  ac- 
tually killing  it  for  years  to  come.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  cynical  and  distrustful  of  their 
politicians?  I  urge  my  colleagues — 
stand  up  to  the  gun  dealers  lobby.  Fol- 
low President  Ronald  Reagan's  exam- 
ple, support  law  enforcement,  and  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  people. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's handgun  waiting  bill,  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  I  want  to  commend  all  of  the 
sponsors  and  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  have  worked  on  this  important 
legislation.  And  the  most  important 
reason  I  will  vote  for  the  Brady  bill  is 
because  it  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  uniform, 
walk  the  beats,  bust  the  pushers,  and 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  day. 
The  men  and  women  of  law  enforce- 
ment do  not  ask  for  much:  a  little  re- 
spect, a  little  recognition,  and  a  little 
protection.  I  think  the  Brady  bill  helps 
to  give  them  that  protection.  And  I 
will  vote  with  many  others  here  today 
to  give  them  that  protection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
here  again  to  take  away  a  little  more 
freedom,  more  restrictions,  more  con- 
ditions, more  stipulations.  We  are  not 
here  to  debate  real  crime  control.  If  we 
were  debating  real  crime  control  meas- 
ures, we  would  be  talking  about  lock- 
ing up  felons  who  use  guns. 
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We  would  be  talking  about  reforming 
the  appeals  process.  We  would  be  debat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Federal  death 
penalty.  We  would  not  be  holding  back 
law-abiding  citizens  from  doing  some- 
thing they  have  done  freely  for  over  200 
years. 

We  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  body  rep- 
resenting that  Nation,  treat  feedom  so 
cavalierly.  I  just  had  lunch  with  free- 
dom fighters  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Baltics,  and 
they  listen  to  us  and  they  just  shake 
their  heads.  What  they  say  is,  "Those 
Americans,  they  have  had  freedom  so 
long  they  have  forgotten  how  precious 
it  is." 

Just  this  morning  we  witnessed  a 
magnificent  speech  by  our  hero.  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf.  Do  you  know  what 
that  speech  was  all  about?  It  was  about 
freedom  and  how  precious  it  is. 

We  know  that  most  felons  do  not  buy 
their  guns  from  registered  dealers.  We 
know   that   most   criminals  get   their 


gxms  on  the  street  and,  likewise,  we 
know  that  a  7-day  waiting  period  will 
never  affect  them. 

All  Brady  does  is  to  take  a  little  of 
that  precious  freedom  away  from  our 
fellow  Americans.  Vote  no  on  the 
Brady  bill.  ' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic issue.  It  is  not  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative vote.  It  is  more  a  vote  on 
urban  versus  rural.  It  is  a  vote  about 
values  and  culture. 

The  Brady  bill  may  be  a  good  provi- 
sion for  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles, 
but  for  rural  States  like  New  Mexico 
and  Montana,  it  is  not  going  to  work. 
So  it  is  a  vote  about  the  cultural  val- 
ues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  bills  are  imper- 
fect, but  the  Staggers  provision  is  bet- 
ter, because  it  requires  criminal  record 
checks  while  the  Brady  bill  reqmres  no 
criminal  record  checks.  It  is  better  be- 
cause it  keeps  police  fighting  criminals 
while  the  Brady  bill  ties  up  a  lot  of 
time  and  red  tape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  State,  there  is 
one  policeman  per  100  square  miles.  K 
that  policeman,  all  he  does  or  she  does 
is  do  background  checks  on  prospective 
gun  owners,  there  will  be  no  time  to 
fight  crime. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Staggers  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GiLCHREST]. 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  here  now  in  support  of  the  Brady 
bill.  I  will  say  very  quickly  that  the 
paradox  of  the  Brady  bill  in  the  long 
run  and  the  short  run  is  that  it  will 
bring  the  cultures  of  this  country  to- 
gether to  ensure  the  legal  purchases  of 
guns  will  remain  and  target  the  true 
problem  which  is  illegal  gun  purchases. 
I  stand  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

I  rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  Staggers 
amendment  and  in  support  of  tfie  Brady  bill, 
H.R.  7.  I  think  one  thing  that  everyone  has 
missed  in  this  det>ate  is  the  fact  tf^t  we  hiave 
a  perfect  analogy  for  the  Brady  b<ll  rigfit  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  we  walk  in  and  out  of  the  Capitol  corrv 
plex  we  often  see  our  friends  and  constituents 
waiting  in  k>ng  lines  to  get  through  ttie  doors, 
because  they  have  to  go  through  metal  detec- 
tors to  get  into  the  complex.  At  first  ttiis  may 
seem  like  an  undue  burden  on  people  wfK>  le- 
gitimately want  to  see  ttie  Capitol;  after  all, 
why  should  they  have  to  wait?  If  is  their  right 
to  see  the  Capitol. 

Additionally,  one  might  claim  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  perfect.  Metal  detectors  do  not  de- 
tect plastic  exptosives,  ceramic  guns  and  the 
like.  Perfiaps  some  day  tfiere  will  be  a  system 
whk;h  is  so  quick  and  so  effective  that  no  one 
woukj  have  to  wait  in  line,  and  no  weapon 
couM  slip  through.  Do  we,  then,  do  away  with 


the  metal  detectors  until  such  a  system  is 
ready? 

I  support  the  rights  of  people  who  want  to 
own  guns  for  legitimate  reasons,  just  as  I  be- 
lieve anyone  wtio  wants  to  see  the  Capitol 
shouM  be  at>le  to.  I  woukJ  rather  people  not 
have  to  wait  in  line,  just  as  I  woukJ  rather  le- 
gitimate gun  buyers  not  have  to  wait  7  days. 
And  like  the  metal  detectors,  the  Brady  bill  is 
not  perfect;  it  will  not  stop  all  crime.  But  no 
one  seems  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  McCol- 
lum  instant  cfieck  system  will  not  be  ready  for 
several  years. 

Furthennore,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Brady  bill 
which  is  incompatible  with  an  instantaneous 
check  system;  indeed  it  will  give  a  pro-gun  ad- 
ministration additional  impetus  to  set  up  such 
a  system.  But  for  the  moment,  the  Brady  t>ill 
provides  the  best  available  means  to  deter 
criminal  gun  purchases. 

f»^r.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Capitol  main- 
taining the  metal  detectors  until  there  is  a  bet- 
ter system  availatjie,  and  I  expect  everyone 
agrees  with  me  on  that  point.  I  further  support 
passage  of  the  Brady  bill  as  the  best  available 
system  until  a  Staggers-like  system  is  ready 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  ttiat  point  as  well. 

The  paradox  of  the  Brady  bill  is  that  it  will 
ensure  the  continued  legal  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  enhance  the  quality  of  debate, 
whkrfi  is  necessary,  to  solve  the  problem  of  il- 
legal gun  traffickers. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Staggers  bill. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  working.  We  have 
instant  check.  Over  1,500  people  who 
should  not  own  firearms  have  been  de- 
nied under  the  Virginia  system  in  the 
short  time  that  it  has  been  in  effect, 
while  not  a  single  law  abiding  citizen 
has  been  inconvenienced.  If  Virginia 
and  Delaware  can  do  this  and  get  it 
computerized  and  do  it  in  short  time 
order,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  cannot  do  it  as  well. 

To  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  I  say, 
look  at  what  happens  when  you  go  and 
make  a  purchase  in  a  store  anywhere 
in  this  country,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
you  hand  them  a  credit  card  and  they 
do  an  instant  check  on  you  right  then. 
If  you  can  do  it  for  that,  you  certainly 
can  do  it  for  the  puichase  of  firearms. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the 
Brady  bill  is  flawed  in  that  you  do  not 
have  to  have  a  check,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  just  pointed  out. 

But  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
point  out:  Domestic  violence.  A  woman 
is  married  to  a  man  who  is  an  alco- 
holic. He  gets  drunk,  he  abuses  her,  he 
abuses  the  children.  Finally,  she  screws 
up  enough  courage  and  throws  him  out 
of  the  house.  He  threatens  to  come 
back  and  kill  them  all.  She  needs  a 
gun.  Brady  is  in  effect;  she  goes  to  the 
police  chief  and  asks  for  a  waiver.  He 
does  not  have  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
here  and  us  having  passed  that  and  it 
becomes  law  and  that  woman  is  denied 
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the  right  to  jlrotect  her  family  if  she 


feels  she  needs 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  support 


Staggers  and 
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a  gun  to  do  it. 


reject  Brady.   It  is  the 


know  that  if  this  bill 
form  and  is  sent  to  the 
President  without  his  crime  package, 
he  is  going  tc  veto  it,  and  he  will  be 
sustained. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  President's 
crime  packagi.  Let  us  enact  it  into 
law. 

Mr.  BROOKJ ..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  POSHAKD] 

Mr.  POSRARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  argue  that 
the  freedoms  \  re  enjoy  under  our  bill  of 
rights  should  not  be  restricted.  There 
are  obvious  i  estrictions.  One  cannot 
endanger  the  safety  of  other  citizens 
through  free  iipeech.  One  cannot  libel 
or  slander  through  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  all  re- 
strictions on  he  freedom  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

Both  bills  cdntain  some  restrictions, 
but  the  bottomline  question  is:  Which 
of  the  bills  b<  fore  us  seeks  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  keeping  handguns 
from  criminal  1  while  placing  the  least 
upon  the  second  amend- 
of  the  99.9  percent  of 
Americans  wh )  keep  and  bear  arms  re- 
sponsibly? 

I  believe  that  bill  is  the  Staggers  bill. 
Whenever  we  seek  to  limit  any  con- 
stitutional freedom,  whether  we  agree 
with  that  free  lorn  or  not,  we  should  be 
equally  careful  about  the  effects  of 
that  restriction  upon  the  responsible 
people  as  well  eis  the  irresponsible. 

I  have  weigh  id  and  balanced  for  many 
weeks  the  varkxk  considerat)ons  surrounding 
the  vote  on  the  prady  bnll.  These  are  my  corv 
cems.  Let  me  f»st  of  ail  frame  my  concems 
from  a  constitutranal  viewpoint. 

In  researchinQ  ihe  wntings,  particularly  of 
ms  in  the  Federalist  papers, 
constitutional  writers'  intent 
secorxJ  amerKlment,  I  have 
Federal  courts  have  never 
,  that  individual  citizens  do 
have  the  nght  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  They 
have  retained  that  freedom  for  over  200  years 
now.  ] 

But  that  freedom  In  itself  is  not  being  de- 
bated here,  only  the  llmitatk)n  of  that  freedom. 
It  woukJ  be  useless  to  argue  that  there  shoukj 
be  no  restrk:tionk  on  our  freedoms,  because 
absolute  freedo(n  Is  lk:ense  and  anarchy 
would  result.  Asian  example,  one  canrxit  erv 
danger  the  safety  of  others  through  free 
speech,  one  carlnot  slander  the  reputation  of 
another  through  ^ee  press,  and  so  forth. 

So  the  valid  qbestkxi  here  is  not  the  limita- 
tion upon  secord  amendment  freedoms,  but 
how  much  limitabon  is  necessary  to  accom- 
pish  the  obiecti/e  of  keeping  criminals  and 
others  from  comnitting  hangun  vioterx^e  while 
at  ttie  same  tim<  placing  the  least  restnctions 
possible  upon  t>e  secorxl  amendment  free- 


Hamilton  and  Ai 
whKh  explain 
with  regard  to 
concluded,  and 
ruled  to  the  coi 


doms  of  responsible  Americans  who  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

Clearly,  In  terms  of  the  constitutional  test  of 
least  restrictions  upon  individual  freedoms  to 
accomplish  a  societal  need,  the  Brady  bill  Is 
greatly  Inferior  to  the  Staggers  bill. 

The  Brady  bill  requires  all  citizens  to  wait  7 
days  for  a  criminal  tiackground  check  which  Is 
optional,  not  mandatory,  while  the  Staggers 
bill  requires  an  Immediate  background  check, 
thus  less  restrkrtions  upon  the  great  majority 
who  are  responsible. 

Supporters  of  the  Brady  bill  make  the  argu- 
ment that  this  7  day  waiting  period  acts  as  a 
cooling  off  period  for  angry  or  depressed  peo- 
ple. This  may  be  true.  But  this  is  cleariy  a 
case  of  presumed  guitt  or  presumed  criminal 
intent  before  any  act  has  taken  place. 

We  cannot  suddenly  start  making  laws 
based  upon  presumption  of  guilt  as  opposed 
to  presumption  of  Inrxx^erKe  upon  which  our 
entire  legal  system  Is  based.  This  Is  cleariy  a 
constltutronal  argument  that  could  only  be  set- 
tled by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now  to  ttie  pragmatic  concems. 

The  Brady  tMll  does  not  require  criminal 
t>ackground  checks  but  makes  them  optional 
by  the  local  police.  If  the  tNll  Is  going  to  mean 
anything  in  regard  to  keeping  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  then  it  seems  to  me  a 
background  check  would  be  necessary. 

The  Staggers  bill  requires  an  Immediate 
Isackgrourvj  cfieck  through  a  computerized  na- 
tional data  base.  Each  State  contributes  to  a 
central  data  base  the  names  of  all  criminal  fel- 
ons arrested  In  their  respective  States.  Each 
handgun  salesman  would  have  a  computer 
tied  Into  this  base  and  anyone  wlshlr>g  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun  must  be  cleared  through  the 
system.  If  he  has  a  criminal  background 
record,  he  Is  denied  the  purchase. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  successfully  em- 
ployed this  system  for  years.  This  works  ex- 
actly tt>e  way  your  credit  card  works  when  you 
go  to  the  local  store  and  make  a  purchase. 

The  Brady  bill  wouW  put  the  responsibility 
for  criminal  background  checks  on  the  local 
polk;e  departments.  In  my  district  nx)st  of  the 
polk:e  departments  are  two  and  three  iserson 
operations  which  neither  have  the  time  nor  re- 
sources to  devote  to  expensive  and  costly 
criminal  background  checks. 

Remember  also,  that  the  Brady  bill  only  ap- 
plies to  handgun  purchases.  If  a  criminal  or 
emotionally  disturbed  person  wished  to  pur- 
chase any  other  type  of  weapon,  such  as  a 
sfx>tgun,  rifle,  and  so  forth,  he  would  not  t>e 
forbidden  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  Immediate  and  re- 
quired background  check  does  less  damage  to 
the  constitutk)nal  freedom  of  responsltile 
Americans,  enables  our  local  police  depart- 
ments to  spend  their  time  on  law  enforcement 
as  opposed  to  paperwork,  and  yet  accom- 
plishes the  needed  objective  of  keeping  fire- 
arms out  of  the  hands  of  potential  abusers. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  basic  question  that  we  need 
to  answer  today  is  which  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches before  us,  the  Staggers 
amendment  or  the  Brady  bill,  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  criminals  from  ob- 
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taining  guns  legally.  Notice  that  I  say 
legally,  because  there  is  not  anything 
that  we  are  going  to  vote  on  today  that 
can  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a 
handgun  illegally. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment is  the  best  approach  and  probably 
the  only  approach  that  would  prevent  a 
criminal  from  being  able  to  legally  ob- 
tain a  handgun. 

The  Brady  bill,  while  well  inten- 
tioned,  does  not  require  any  kind  of 
background  check.  It  simply  requires  a 
waiting  period. 

Staggers,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
an  instantaneous  background  check  at 
point  of  purchase.  The  issue  about  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  to  implement 
the  Staggers  amendment  is  irrelevant, 
because  no  matter  what  we  do,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  working  with  the  var- 
ious enforcement  agencies  in  the 
States  and  local  governments,  is  up- 
grading their  data  base  and  hopefully 
sooner  rather  than  later  we  will  have 
sufficient  data  base  that  will  allow  the 
background  check  to  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  vote  for 
Staggers,  and  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  likewise. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Reed],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill. 

I  recognize  the  second  amendment 
right  of  Americans  to  bear  arms.  As  a 
veteran  of  12  years  in  the  Army,  I  am 
familiar  with  firearms.  But  it  scares 
me  that,  especially  in  our  central 
cities,  our  safety  is  threatened  today 
by  young  people  who  seem  to  carry 
more  firepower  than  my  entire  platoon 
from  the  82d  Airborne. 

Today's  debate  is  not  about  alter- 
native methods  of  gun  control,  because 
we  will  only  be  considering  one  realis- 
tic gun  control  proposal — the  Brady 
bill.  The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  we  will  impose  moderate,  rea- 
sonable restraints  on  access  to  hand- 
guns. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  already  have  a 
law  that  mandates  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 
This  law  has  worked  so  well  in  Rhode 
Island  that  the  police  chief  from  my 
hometown  of  Cranston  asked  me  to 
support  the  Brady  bill  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

Indeed,  the  most  compelling  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Brady  bill 
comes  from  the  thousands  of  police  of- 
ficers across  the  country  who  really 
are  on  the  firing  line. 

If  the  vote  on  this  issue  were  put  to 
police  officers,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Brady  bill.  For  them  this 
isn't  political— it  is  quite  literally  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. 

A  7-day  waiting  period  accomplishes 
several  important  objectives.  It  gives 
police  the  chance  to  perform  a  back- 
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ground  check  on  potential  gxin  pur- 
chasers and  provides  an  important 
cooling-off  period. 

Our  first  vote  today  will  be  on  the 
Staggers  alternative.  This  proposal  is 
not  a  real  alternative.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate, expensive  system  designed  never 
to  be  implemented. 

And  I  hope  that  no  one  is  kidding 
themselves  into  thinking  they  can  vote 
for  Staggers  and  say  they  also  sup- 
ported the  Brady  bill.  A  vote  for  Stag- 
gers is  a  vote  against  the  Brady  bill. 
The  choice  is  very  simple. 

The  Staggers  bill  offers  up  an  in- 
stant-check system  that  even  the  At- 
torney General  has  said  would  take 
years  to  develop.  The  instant  check 
system  is  a  myth. 

Forty  States  do  not  have  completely 
automated  criminal  history  record 
files.  Three  States  do  not  have  any 
records  on  computer. 

Those  States  that  supporters  of  the 
Staggers  bill  offer  as  an  example — 
Florida,  Delaware,  and  Virginia — all 
provide  longer  than  24  hours  to  perform 
the  background  check.  In  Florida,  offi- 
cials have  up  to  3  days  to  check  their 
records  and  the  Brady  bill  exempts 
States  that  can  check  their  records  in 
under  7  days. 

The  supporters  of  the  Staggers  bill 
speak  of  a  person's  right  to  purchase  a 
gun.  But  under  this  legislation,  anyone 
could  buy  a  JIO  gun  dealers  license  and 
access  confidential  records.  Those  who 
support  the  Staggers  bill  are  willing  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  another  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  privacy, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  guns. 

The  Brady  bill  is  a  very  modest,  rea- 
sonable measure.  I  don't  think  7  days  is 
too  long  to  wait  to  save  a  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
Staggers  and  support  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  neither 
the  Feighan  bill  nor  the  Staggers  bill 
will  put  an  end  to  drive-by  shootings, 
random  acts  of  violence,  assassination 
attempts,  or  the  grisly,  execution-style 
murders  that  testify  to  the  competi- 
tiveness of  drug  traffickers. 

Let  no  one  here  hold  out  the  false 
promise  that  we  have  discovered  a  pan- 
acea for  the  violence.  We  have  not.  For 
all  the  reasons  we  have  heard  here- 
tofore and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  it 
will  only  affect  a  small  percentage  of 
the  gun  purchases  that  result  in  vio- 
lence. 

As  we  will  hear  time  and  time  again 
today,  the  guns  used  to  commit  these 
crimes  are  rarely  purchsised  at  the 
local  gun  shop.  Rather  they  are  bought 
on  tne  black  market  or  through  these 
so-called  straw  men.  Neither  the  Fei- 
ghan bill  nor  the  Staggers  bill  will 
close  off  these  gun  pipelines  that  are 
supplying  the  great  majority  of  crimi- 
nals. 


Instead,  the  Feighan  and  Staggers 
bills  focus  on  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  guns  that  are  purchased 
through  legal  channels  by  people  who 
are  not  legally  entitled  to  own  a  gun.  If 
our  goal  today  is  to  shut  off  this  nar- 
row supply  route,  then  the  task  before 
the  House  is  to  choose  between  the  two 
proposals. 

Given  Virginia's  positive  experience 
with  an  instantaneous  check  system,  I 
believe  the  Staggers  bill  offers  the  best 
hope  of  achieving  the  short-term  and 
limited  goal  before  us  today.  It  cannot, 
however,  address  our  long-term  need  to 
discourage  violent,  criminal  behavior. 

The  Attorney  General,  who  happens 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  pros- 
ecuting criminals,  has  put  together  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  address  violent 
crime  over  the  long  haul.  Among  other 
things,  that  plan  calls  for  a  stiff  man- 
datory minimum  sentence,  with  no 
plea  bargaining  and  no  parole,  for  any- 
one who  commits  a  crime  with  a  gun. 
Its  unambiguous.  Criminals  will  under- 
stand it  and  fear  it.  We  could  establish 
a  real  deterrence  to  crime. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  crime  that  plagues  our  society  is  of 
concern  to  us  all;  everyone  on  this 
floor  today  wants  to  stop  the  violence 
in  our  streets.  However,  neither  of 
these  bills  will  be  the  cure  for  this 
deadly  disease;  neither  bill  will  heal 
the  terrible  wounds  of  violent  acts,  but 
at  least  the  Staggers  proposal  will  do 
something.  Like  a  man  who  hurries 
home  with  an  intense  headache,  we 
should  vote  for  the  aspirin  named  Stag- 
gers with  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
give  mild  relief. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
hunted  and  fished  all  my  life.  When  I 
grew  up,  everyone  had  a  shotgun  in  the 
back  hall.  That  is  what  we  did  when 
November  came,  we  hunted. 

I  have  been  around  guns  all  my  life. 
The  district  that  I  represent  is  a  big 
hunting  and  fishing  district.  However,  I 
stand  here  today  to  tell  Members  that 
I  will  vote  against  the  Staggers  bill 
and  for  the  Brady  bill.  Every  night  on 
the  streets,  the  byways  and  highways 
of  this  country,  it  is  the  O.K.  Corral, 
the  St.  Valentine's  Day  Massacre.  I 
will  tell  Members  that  on  the  streets  of 
this  country,  in  any  given  10  days, 
there  are  more  people  killed  in  this 
country  by  handguns  than  were  killed 
in  the  entire  Desert  Storm  operation. 

It  is  time  for  Members  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  time,  and  the 
American  people  want  Members  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  have  not  had  one 
person  that  can  argue  with  this:  Who  in 
the  world,  in  this  body  or  in  this  coun- 
try, can  argue  with  the  fact  that  we 
should  have  a  waiting  period  of  7  days, 
to  find  out  if  someone  has  been  in  a 
mental  institution,  or  if  someone  has  a 


criminal  record,  before  we  sell  them  a 
handgun? 

If  they  need  a  handgun  any  quicker 
than  that,  they  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  Brady  bill  firearms  control?  You 
bet.  Some  who  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  today  have  said  as  much.  I  quote: 

It's  time  we  control  handguns;  It's  time  we 
control  crime  by  controlling  handguns. 

Of  course.  Handgun  Control  Inc.. 
wants  the  Brady  bill  passed.  That  is  ex- 
actly why.  Handgun  control. 

Is  the  Brady  bill  firearm  regulation? 
You  bet.  Any  time  we  have  to  ask  a 
branch  of  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
government  for  a  permit  to  buy  a  fire- 
arm, that  is  regulation.  Any  time  that 
we  have  to  ask  Daryl  Gates  and  his 
Gang  of  Four  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  for  a  permit  to  purchase  a 
firearm  or  a  handgun,  that  is  regula- 
tion. 

That  potential  for  abuse  is  exactly 
why  we  put  and  have  a  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  However,  say 
the  supporters  of  gun  control,  after  7 
days,  they  can  purchase  a  handgun. 
What  can  be  wrong  with  waiting  just  7 
days? 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  What  hap- 
pens after  7  days?  Many  times  we  can- 
not even  get  a  letter  across  this  city 
with  the  Postal  Department  in  less 
than  7  days.  What  happens  after  14  days 
and  a  person  does  not  have  a  permit? 
Will  the  firearms  dealer  sell  me  a  fire- 
arm? Do  Members  think  that  any  li- 
censed firearms  dealer  in  his  right 
mind  would  want  the  liability  of  sell- 
ing a  person  a  handgun,  if  they  did  not 
have  a  permit?  Do  Members  think  a 
law  enforcement  officer  wants  the  li- 
ability of  issuing  a  permit,  if  he  did  not 
have  all  the  information  base?  It  is 
much  safer  not  to  respond  at  all,  and 
let  the  dealer  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ity. Some  say,  it  will  not  affect  our 
State.  We  have  a  waiting  period.  My  re- 
sponse is  yes,  but  if  abuse  occurs  in 
those  jurisdictions,  a  citizen  has  relief 
through  rebellion,  recall,  or  referen- 
dum. They  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeal  State  laws. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  who  will  be  the 
first  Congressman  to  vote  for  registra- 
tion and  regulation  of  firearms?  Defeat 
Brady. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  one-half  minute  to 
rebut  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  7-day  period  starts  when  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  fills  out  the  form 
that  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  police 
department.  At  the  end  of  7  days,  if  the 
licensed  gun  dealer  does  not  hear  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  from  the  police 
department,  the  sale  goes  through. 
There  is  no  administrative  denial  on 
the  Brady  bill  through  inaction.  At  the 
end  of  7  days,  if  nothing  happens,  a  sale 
is  perfectly  legal. 
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age be  good  for  the  70  percent  of  the 
people  who  live  in  urban  areas  ignores 
the  very  different  needs  existing  for 
the  30  percent  who  live  in  rural  areas 
and  does  not  pass  the  mustard  for  a  na- 
tional law  in  a  country  where  75  mil- 
lion people  do  not  live  in  urban  areas. 
The  needs  and  situation  for  75  million 
people  should  not  be  ignored  just  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  minority. 

The  people  who  support  this  bill  cite 
very  real  problems  existing  in  this 
country  relative  to  violence  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  explain  how  this 
bill  is  a  solution  to  those  problems.  In 
fact  most  of  the  ones  I  have  talked  to 
really  want  to  ban  the  ownership  of  all 
such  guns  by  anyone.  If  they  are  op- 
posed to  such  ownership  they  should 
say  so  and  admit  that  is  the  goal.  If 
they  are  not.  why  don't  they  include  a 
provision  confirming  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  own  arms  who  do  not  live  in 
congested  areas  and  do  not  have  a 
criminal  record. 

To  make  any  national  gun  control 
law  effective,  we  need  a  national  reg- 
istry. The  fact  is  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Identification  Cen- 
ter and  have  appropriated  the  money  in 
last  year's  supplemental  to  establish  it 
in  Parkersburg,  WV.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1995.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that 
many  of  the  same  editorialists  who 
criticized  establishing  that  national 
center  which  when  completed  will  per- 
mit local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
make  instant  fingerprint  identification 
checks  are  the  same  ones  who  opposed 
the  funding  to  establish  the  center. 
Until  such  a  center  is  established,  con- 
trol will  depend  upon  State  laws  and 
there  are  30  States  who  do  not  have  a 
permit  and  instant  identification  pro- 
gram. Until  the  National  Identification 
Center  is  operating,  the  effort  being  ex- 
pended on  this  bill  could  better  be  ex- 
pended at  getting  a  registry  system  in 
those  30  States.  That  still  -.vould  not 
solve  the  problem  of  some  criminals 
moving  from  one  State  or  another  and 
not  being  in  the  identification  files  of 
the  latest  State  of  residence,  but  at 
least  it  would  make  a  contribution 
whereas,  simply  establishing  a  waiting 
period  when  we  have  no  national  reg- 
istry to  examine  during  the  waiting  pe- 
riod is  not  only  a  nonsolution,  but  in 
fact  may  lull  people  in  to  mistakenly 
believing  the  problem  has  been  solved 
in  all  50  States.  Until  there  is  a  na- 
tional registry,  no  national  bill  will  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  either  one  of 
these  bills. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
45  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 
I  have  always  opposed  gun  control.  As 
a  prosecutor  in  Houston,  as  an  avid 
hunter,  I  have  always  felt  that  gun 
control  laws  tend  to  restrict  and  hurt 
lawful  gun  owners,  as  opposed  to  crimi- 
nals. 
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The  Justice  Department  study, 
though,  is  in,  and  it  is  conclusive.  The 
Staggers  approach  may  be  millions  of 
dollars  and  years  away  from  being 
operational. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  a  panacea  for 
crime.  Tough  criminal  laws  surely  are. 
It  will,  however,  help  our  police,  and 
they  need  our  help. 

It  makes  me  angry,  in  Texeis  today, 
that  a  felon  or  a  drug  addict  can  walk 
into  a  gun  store  and  falsely  fill  out  a 
form  and  walk  away  with  a  handgun. 
That  is  wrong. 

What  the  Brady  approach  does  is  a 
moderate,  common-sense  way  to  give 
our  police  department  an  opportunity 
to  check  those  weapons  until  we  have 
an  operational  computer  system  na- 
tionwide. 

D  1550 

Gun  ownership  has  a  long  and  proud 
tradition  in  Texas,  so  does  law  and 
order.  Responsibility  is  an  important 
part  of  our  right  to  own  firearms,  and 
so  is  common  sense. 

People  do  not  fish  with  dynamite  in 
my  State.  They  do  not  yell,  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater.  These  are  common- 
sense  rules  that  we  apply  to  ourselves. 
That  is  what  the  Brady  bill  is  all 
about,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2'/i  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  this  de- 
bate. I  think  we  have  heard  the  Stag- 
gers bill  described  as  something  that  it 
is  not.  Before  getting  to  the  debate  on 
Staggers,  the  air  ought  to  be  cleared. 
The  Staggers  bill  is  not  the  mandatory 
background  check  that  its  supporters 
say  it  will  be.  The  first  two  pages  con- 
tained in  the  Rules  Committee  report 
are  riddled  with  exemptions  on  when 
the  background  does  not  have  to  take 
place,  and  even  once  this  system  is  on 
line,  which  will  be  years  away,  perhaps 
1995  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion where  telephone  service  is  not 
readily  available. 

A  lot  of  firearms  are  sold  at  gun 
shows  and  flea  markets  that  are  held 
out  of  doors  in  fields,  behind  barns  and 
the  like.  There  is  no  telephone  service 
that  is  readily  available  there,  and  as  a 
result  any  transfer  that  takes  place 
under  those  circumstances  would  not 
require  a  background  check. 

Second,  there  is  an  exemption  where 
the  hot  line  is  not  available.  We  do  not 
know  when  this  hot  line  is  going  to  be 
available,  so  that  means  that  with  this 
exemption  if  the  Staggers  bill  is  passed 
and  6  months  elapses  and  the  hot  line 
is  not  available,  there  is  no  regTilation 
whatsoever  on  the  transfer  of  firearms. 

The  Staggers  bill  is  a  sham.  It  is  so 
riddled  with  exemptions  that  it  really 
is  not  effective. 

What  it  will  do  is  mandate  the  spend- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
putting  these  criminal  justice  records 
into  automated  form  to  get  something 
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that  will  be  on  line  at  some  undeter- 
mined date  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  not  be 
stampeded  by  the  fancy  and  glitzy  ads. 

One  of  the  jobs  for  us  to  do  here  is  to 
read  the  bills,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is 
look  at  the  text  of  the  Staggers  bill 
that  is  printed  in  the  Rules  Committee 
report.  House  Report  No.  102-52,  to 
show  that  the  rhetoric  and  the  text  do 
not  meet  up. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Staggers 
amendment  would  be  rejected  and  the 
Brady  bill,  which  is  reasonable  and  not 
oversold,  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  ttie  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Protection  Act.  I  have  always  been 
troubled  by  the  senseless  gun-related  violence 
that  is  running  rampant  throughout  our  cities. 
But,  what  troutjies  me  even  more  is  the  gun- 
related  violence  that  is  ruining  the  Africarv 
American  communities  in  this  country.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  that  covers  most  of  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago,  an  area  with  a  high  crime 
rate,  and  my  constituents  are  fed-up  with  the 
violence.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  also 
fed-up  with  the  violence  in  this  country,  so  the 
Issue  today  is  how  to  effectively  address  this 
problem.  We  have  been  debating  for  years  as 
to  the  nrxjst  effective  way  to  curb  violence  in 
our  streets  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
stated  that  it  is  our  moral  obligation  to  do  just 
that — now  it  is  time  to  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is — today  we  will  get  the  chance 
to  say  no  to  violence  and  yes  to  life. 

In  tt>e  African-American  community  tiomi- 
cide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  males 
aged  15  to  24;  with  firearms  being  involved  in 
78  percent  of  those  homicides.  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans  are  also  three  times  as  likely  as  whites 
to  be  victims  of  a  violent  crime  committed  with 
a  handgun.  These  are  alarming  statistics  and 
something  must  be  done.  I  realize  that  the 
Brady  bill  is  not  a  cure  all,  t5Ut  it  is  one  step 
in  the  right  direction  that  can  contribute  to  de- 
creasing the  gun-related  violence  that  plagues 
our  communities. 

We  all  know  ttiat  the  Brady  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  national  7-day  waiting  period  to  allow  for 
a  background  check  on  the  handgun  pur- 
chaser. The  bottom  line  today  is,  can  7  days 
save  a  life?  I  believe  thai  it  can  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  even  one  life  is  something  that  we 
all  shoukj  value.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  it  is 
more  likely  for  an  African-American  male  be- 
tween his  15th  arxl  25th  birthday  to  die  from 
homicide  than  it  was  for  a  United  States  sol- 
dier to  be  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  Brady  bill  is 
not  a  total  cure  for  this  epidemic  of  violence  in 
our  streets,  but  something  must  be  done. 
States  that  are  presently  enforcing  waiting  pe- 
riods ar)d  background  checks  report  that  thou- 
sands of  criminals  have  been  caught  buying 
handguns.  This  is  testament  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  t}ill  and  ask 
that  my  colleagues  do  the  same. 


Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  issue 
which  will  generate  more  heat  than 
light.  We  are  all  frustrated.  We  want  to 
do  something.  We  want  to  end  the  vio- 
lence. We  know  that  23,600  people  were 
murdered  last  year.  We  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  is  just  like  the 
theme  from  the  movie,  "The  Network." 
We  are  mad  as  hell  and  we  are  not 
going  to  take  it  anymore;  but  I  want  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  in  our  zeal 
to  do  something,  we  should  not  just 
react.  We  should  forsake  the  cosmetics 
for  the  substantive,  the  imaginative  for 
the  real.  We  should  forsake  the  percep- 
tion of  action  and  do  something  to  act 
instead.  Neither  approach  really  at- 
tacks the  real  problem.  We  know  that 
five  out  of  six  criminals  in  this  Nation 
do  not  buy  their  guns  from  the  market. 
They  purchase  their  guns  illegally. 
They  are  obtained  through  black  mar- 
ket channels,  and  if  you  want  to  do 
something,  let  us  do  something  about 
expanding  economic  opportunity.  Let 
us  do  something  about  expanding  edu- 
cation. Let  us  do  something  about  ex- 
panding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  but  may  I  just  say  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  to 
me  Staggers  is  mandatory  and  the 
other  is  optional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Staggers 
approach. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  In  30  seconds,  let  me  tell  you 
a  quick  story. 

About  10  years  ago  when  Florida  had 
bioption  county  waiting  periods,  Dade 
County  in  Florida  had  a  3-day  one. 
Broward  County,  my  home  county,  did 
not.  An  elderly  man  in  Dade  County 
went  to  three  verified  places  to  buy  a 
gun,  and  he  could  not.  He  came  to 
Broward  County,  went  in  the  first  shop 
he  found,  which  was  across  the  street 
from  my  distict  office,  walked  in, 
walked  out  with  a  gun,  walked  across 
the  street  to  a  parking  lot  and  blew  his 
brains  out. 

If  he  would  have  been  prevented,  and 
he  was  mentally  unstable  at  the  time, 
he  probably  could  not  have  purchased 
that  gun  if  there  was  a  statewide  ban 
or  a  national  7-day  waiting  period,  but 
he  was  able  to  buy  it  and  he  killed  him- 
self. 

Most  crimes  are  family  crimes, 
crimes  of  passion,  crimes  of  the  mo- 
ment when  it  comes  to  handguns. 

We  need  the  Brady  approach.  Stag- 
gers does  not  work,  will  not  work  and 
frankly,  is  a  ruse. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 


Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  a  very  courageous  and  great  Amer- 
ican leader.  He  is  a  man  whose  leader- 
ship can  and  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  our  society.  That  man  is  Jim 
Brady.  He  hais  persuaded  the  American 
people  to  support  the  Brady  bill.  The 
American  people  are  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  issue  of  gun  control.  Let 
us  catch  up  with  the  American  people. 
Let  us  do  something  real.  Let  us  sup- 
port the  Brady  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  that  and  to  defeat  the 
Staggers  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commerxl  Congressman 
SCHUMER,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  Congressman  Sensenbrenner,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Congressman  Feighan,  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  Brady  bill,  for  their  leadership  and  dedi- 
catkjn  in  bringing  this  important  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  Brady  t)ill  is  ttie  only 
measure  before  ttie  House  today  which  will 
tielp  to  keep  handguns  out  of  the  tiands  of 
criminals.  The  Staggers  sutjstitute  fails  this 
critical  test  for  three  reasons. 

Congress  has  already  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed,  the  McCollum  amerxl- 
nnent  to  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  to 
implement  a  national  instant  check  system  for 
the  purctiase  of  all  firearms,  not  just  hand- 
guns. 

A  national  instant  check  system  is  years 
away.  Thus  ttie  Staggers  sut)stitute  will,  in  ef- 
fect, not  require  a  mandatory  background 
ctieck  because  it  will  be  Impossible  to  perform 
for  at  least  5  years. 

The  Staggers  substitute  is  a  budget  buster. 
Realistic  estimates  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  ttie  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  put  ttie  cost  of 
a  crasti-course  attempt  to  implement  an  in- 
stant check  system  within  6  months  at  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  To  appropriate  that 
much  money  wouW  violate  last  year's  txxJget 
agreement  and  trigger  sequestratkjn. 

Therefore,  ttie  only  choice  ttiat  ttie  Staggers 
substitute  offers  to  this  body  is  a  choice  to 
substitute  empty  promtses  for  real  gun  control. 

Ttie  Brady  bill,  unlike  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute, can  and  will  work  by  innptementing  a 
national  polk:y  for  slowing  ttie  spread  of  hand- 
guns. According  to  ttie  Bureau  of  Ateotiol,  To- 
tsacco  and  Firearms  [BATF],  criminals  are  abte 
to  skirt  tiandgun  control  taws,  put  in  place  by 
some  localities,  by  purctiasing  ttieir  guns  in 
States  wittiout  handgun  controls.  For  example, 
a  BATF  study  found  that  96  percent  and  92 
percent  of  crime  handguns  in  New  York  City 
and  Detroit,  cities  with  strict  tiandgun  controls, 
came  primarily  from  States  wittiout  handgun 
controls. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  with  violent  crime  at  record 
levels,  ttie  Nation  needs  a  creditile  and  effec- 
tive system  to  stop  criminals  from  entering  a 
gun  store  and  walking  out  with  a  handgun.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  ttie  Brady  bill 
and  against  ttie  Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 
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Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  have  been  (idvised,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and 
Criminal  Justice  that  North  Carolina, 
which  has  a  con  iprehensive  gun  control 
measure  in  exiiitence  for  many  years, 
that  the  State  would  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  (  f  the  Brady  bill,  if  the 
Brady  bill  passes. 

I  will  ask  thii  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  h ;  will  respond  to  that, 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHUl  <er]. 

Mr.  SCHUMIIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  th(  i  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  he  is  entirely  correct.  North 
Carolina  would  be  exempt  from  the 
Brady  provisions  under  its  own  law. 

Mr.  VALENIINE.  With  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opposition  to  tie  Staggers  amendment 
and  wholeheart  idly  support  the  Brady 
bill.  It  will  be  l  or  me  the  first  vote  in 
the  Congress  of  t.his  kind. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  tl  e  issue  of  requlnng  a  wait- 
ing period  for  nxft  harxJgun  purchases  has 
t)een  debated  sinte  t)efore  I  came  to  Corv 
gross.  It  is  time  to  ict. 

Over  the  past  s<  iveral  months — indeed  over 
the  past  several  years — we  have  heard  a 
number  of  arguments  against  the  7-day  wait- 
ing period.  On  clo>er  inspection,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  arguments  turn  out  to  t}e  more 
emotional  tt^an  logical. 

For  example,  wq  are  told  that  the  Brady  bill 
will  not  end  violent;  crime.  Of  course  it  will  rx)t. 
Sophisticated  cnmiials  will  still  be  able  to  ob- 
tain firearms.  The  Brady  M  is  rx>t  a  panacea, 
The  cooling-off  period  it 
certainly  save  some  lives. 
I  Carolina  system,  which  re- 
putilic  offiical,  usually  the 
positive  determination  that 


but  it  is  worth  tryii 
provides  will  ali 

I  prefer  ttw 
quires  a  responsii 
sheriff,  to  make  a 


an  applicant  is  qu^ifted  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun. I 

If  this  procedure^  which  is  presently  in  p>lace 
in  North  Carolina,  Were  to  be  superseded  arxj 
replaced  by  ttie  7-aay  waiting  period,  it  would 
be  difficutt  for  mejto  support  the  Brady  bill.  I 
have  been  advisee  by  the  Sutxommittee  on 
Crime  aixl  Criminal  Justice  that  North  Carolina 
would  be  exempt  from  the  Brady  provisions.  I 
would  appreciate  fie  subcommittee  chairman 
confirming  this  ex 

Finally,  we  are 
grourxj   check 
would  provide  a 
out  convicted  crii 
such  a  system 
many  bMiorK  of 
tation.  For  the  i 


that  tt>e  instant  t>ack- 
in  ttie  alternative 
itter  mettxx)  of  screening 
inals.  Again,  I  agree.  But 
lars  to  be  many  years  and 
s  away  from  implemerv 
liate  future,  the  instant 
background  check! would  exist  only  on  paper. 
Two  years  ago  |  voted  to  direct  ttie  FBI  to 
devekx)  a  systeni  that  woukj  pemiit  instant 
background  checki.  No  such  system  has  yet 
been  implementedl  For  those  who  woukJ  favor 
such  a  system  ovef  the  waiting  period,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  ttiat  the  Brady  provisions  would 
be  in  effect  only  until  a  national  felon  identi- 
fication system  is  >i  operation.  Until  that  time, 
however,  we  shoi^  not  pretend  that  such  a 
system  is  in  effect 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  gun  owner  and  collec- 
tor. I  have  been  a  hunter.  I  may  even  be  what 
some  people  refer  to  as  a  "gun  nut."  I  firmly 
support  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own 
and  use  firearms  for  lawful  purposes. 

With  that  background — iperhaps  even  be- 
cause of  that  background — I  believe  that  the 
Brady  bill  makes  sense,  at  least  for  those 
States  that  do  not  have  an  effective  system  in 
place  now. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
crime  problem  plaguing  the  Nation.  But  the 
evIderKe  indicates  that  it  will  save  innocent 
lives  without  preventing  responsible  citizens 
from  owning  firearms  for  legitimate  purposes. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  want  this  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
45  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MORAN]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
NRA  no  shame?  They  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  trying  to  convince  the 
American  people  how  responsible  and 
responsive  Virginia's  background 
check  system  is  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  Brady  bill;  yet  the  sponsor  of 
Virginia's  bill  opposes  the  Staggers 
substitute  and  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Brady  bill.  In  fact,  the  NRA  told 
the  Virginia  Pilot  Newspaper  when  Vir- 
ginia's law  was  passed  over  their  oppo- 
sition, let  us  not  be  under  any  delu- 
sions that  this  will  stop  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  we  oppose 
the  Staggers  substitute,  because  it  will 
not  stop  the  crime  wave  that  is  flood- 
ing our  country  with  23,000  handgun 
deaths  a  year. 

According  to  the  FBI  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  it  will  take 
5  to  10  years  and  millions  of  State  and 
Federal  dollars  to  implement  the  Stag- 
gers bill.  Staggers  does  not  even  pro- 
vide penalties  to  gun  dealers  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  violate  this 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  and  to  Jim  and  Sarah 
Brady  and  all  those  23,000  victims  of 
handgun  deaths  a  year  to  pass  the 
Brady  bill  and  defeat  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute. 

D  1600 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
bring  some  sanity  to  the  crime  that  is 
plaguing  all  of  our  communities.  The 
Brady  bill  is  not  the  whole  answer,  but 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  someone 
just  to  wait  7  days  to  purchase  a  gun? 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  today.  I  op- 
pose the  Staggers  bill.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  strong  support  of 
the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  10,000  people  are 
murdered  with  handguns  every  year  in  our 
country.  Every  single  year,  more  than  12,000 
Americans  are  raped  by  fiandgurv-wiekjing 
criminals,  over  210,000  are  robbed,  and  up- 
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ward  of  400,000  are  assaulted.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  handguns — while  not  the  only 
weapon  used  by  criminals — contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  ttie  fear  that  grips  our  cities.  They 
add  to  the  lawlessness  and  desperation  which 
make  so  many  of  the  streets  around  our  Na- 
tion unsafe. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  bring  some 
sanity  to  this  situation,  to  throw  a  few  sensible 
obstacles  into  the  paths  of  criminals  seeking 
to  buy  the  guns  with  which  they  terrorize  law- 
abiding  citizens.  This  is  not  a  lot  to  ask,  and 
95  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country  sup- 
port the  Brady  t)ill  because  they  realize  that 
this  handgun  madness  has  got  to  stop.  But  we 
here  in  Congress  are  involved  in  heated  de- 
bate over  this  basic  anticrime  legislation  t)e- 
cause  a  well-funded,  well-orchestrated  special 
interest  group  doesnl  like  it. 

We  cannot  be  intimidated  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  We  cannot  allow  them  to 
deter  us  from  doing  what  is  right  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  NRA  doesn't  represent  what's  right  for 
America,  they  don't  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  people  in  this  country,  and — in 
fact — they  don1  even  represent  many  of  their 
own  members  on  this  issue.  As  I  travel  around 
my  district,  countries  people  have  tokJ  me  that 
they  are  NRA  members,  but  that  they  support 
the  Brady  bill.  Law  abkjing  gun  owners  don't 
mind  having  to  wait  a  week  to  get  a  handgun, 
because  they  realize  that's  its  going  to  make 
their  communities  safer. 

Any  fear  that  we  feel  as  we  vote  today 
should  rx)t  be  fear  of  the  NRA  instead  we 
should  be  afraid  that  if  we  do  rxjt  act,  more  of 
our  constituents  are  going  to  be  killed  by 
handguns,  afraid  that  some  harxjgun-wielding, 
drug-crazed  madman  is  going  to  ruin  the  life 
of  one  of  our  frierxjs  or  neighbors,  afraid  that 
more  police  officers  are  going  to  be  cut  down 
in  the  line  of  duty  as  they  try  to  clean  up  the 
mess  ttiat  these  handguns  have  helped  to 
txing  atx)ut. 

The  Brady  bill  wont  cure  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  doni  dispute  that,  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue working  hard  to  put  more  police  officers 
on  the  streets  and  more  aiminals  behind  bars. 
But  the  Brady  bill  will  wortc.  It  will  make  it 
fiarder  for  crooks  to  arm  themselves,  and 
easier  for  law-abiding  people  in  our  society  to 
live  in  safety  and  without  fear. 

Because  of  a  waiting  period,  more  than 
10,000  convicted  felons  have  been  caught  try- 
ing to  purchase  handguns  in  New  Jersey. 
California's  waiting  period  stopped  over  2,000 
illegal  handgun  purchases  in  1990  alone.  Indi- 
ana law  enforcement  officials  were  able  to 
stop  over  11,000  handguns  from  going  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  shoukjn't  be  allowed 
to  have  dangerous  weapons.  Arxj  the  list  goes 
on.  Criminals  have  been  caught  arxJ  crimes 
prevented,  because  waiting  periods  work. 

Let's  stand  up  for  the  people  of  this  Natkin 
and  pass  the  Brady  bill.  It  will  save  lives. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Laughlin]. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Staggers  bill. 

I  was  surprised  when  my  fellow  pros- 
ecutor, my  colleague  from  Houston, 
said  if  a  criminal  came  in  and  falsified 
records,  the  Brady  bill  would  prevent 
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that  from  happening.  I  have  thought 
over  the  years  that  I  prosecuted  many 
crimes  committed  by  guns,  and  I  can- 
not think  of  a  single  murder  or  assault 
to  murder — and  I  convicted  many  of 
them — not  one  can  I  think  of  would 
have  been  prevented  under  the  Brady 
bill. 

So  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  12  years  old,  I  wanted  to  go  hunt- 
ing. I  found  out  I  had  to  get  a  hunting 
license. 

When  I  was  16  years  old,  I  wanted  to 
drive  a  car.  I  found  out  I  had  to  get  a 
drivers  license  to  drive  that  car. 

When  I  was  21,  I  wanted  to  vote.  I 
found  out  that  I  had  to  be  registered  to 
vote. 

Was  that  convenient?  No,  it  was  not. 
It  was  inconvenient,  but  something  we 
had  to  do.  Was  it  worth  it?  Yes,  I  think 
it  was. 

Is  it  inconvenient  to  ask  somebody  to 
wait  7  days  to  buy  a  handgun?  Yes, 
that  is  inconvenient. 

Is  it  worth  it?  I  believe  that  in  terms 
of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  innocent  people 
which  may  be  saved,  yes,  it  is  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  ROEMER]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  my  right  and 
privilege  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  I 
hunted  in  northern  Indiana  as  a  young 
boy,  and  I  hope  someday  my  children 
have  that  same  right.  But  it  is  also  a 
right  for  our  children  to  be  protected 
from  crime  and  from  criminals.  I  be- 
lieve that  using  the  commonsense  ap- 
proach that  we  have  done  in  Indiana 
for  a  7-day  waiting  period  to  prevent 
those  people  who  have  been  in  a  State 
mental  institution  or  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary from  getting  that  gun  is  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
not  a  panacea.  We  need  to  come  to  this 
floor  and  vote  for  strong  crime  bills. 
That  will  be  part  of  the  answer  as  well, 
too. 

We  vote  for  a  boat  day  and  a  goat  day 
in  this  body;  let  us  be  tough  and  take 
a  small  step  to  reduce  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
7,  the  Brady  bill,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

One  element  in  today's  debate  is  clear:  Our 
country  needs  help  in  battling  crime.  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  fact  that  an  average  of 
639,000"  violent  crimes  per  year  are  committed 
by  offenders  wielding  a  handgun.  Nor  can  we 
tolerate  the  fact  that  almost  42  percent  of  the 
violent  crimes  committed  with  a  handgun 
occur  on  the  street  with  another  11  percent 
happening  near  a  victim's  home.  These  statis- 
tics illustrate  that  we  desperately  need  help  in 
erasing  violence  from  America's  streets,  side- 
walks, and  neighborhoods. 


The  Brady  bill  should  be  the  first  step  in  our 
renewed  fight  against  crime.  Its  main  premise 
is  quite  basic.  It  mandates  a  7-day  cooling  off 
period  to  allow  local  law  enforcement  officials 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  backgrourxj  checks 
on  those  people  wanting  to  purchase  hand- 
guns. 

We  know  today  that  waiting  periods  work. 
Twenty-four  States  now  have  some  fonn  of 
waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases.  My 
home  State  of  Indiana  has  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod to  ensure  that  people  unfit  to  carry  hand- 
guns do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
them. 

What  has  been  most  telling  to  me  in  this  de- 
bate— which  did  not  begin  today,  but  rather, 
has  been  the  topic  of  conversations  and  public 
forums  in  the  Third  District  of  Indiana  for  some 
time — is  that  law  enforcement  officials  see  this 
as  a  clear  indication  that  State  actions  are  not 
the  only  instruments  to  be  used  in  our  battle 
against  crime.  Passage  of  a  national  7-day 
waiting  period  woukl  send  a  forceful  signal  to 
States  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
willing  to  join  in  the  fight. 

The  State  of  Indiana  took  the  lead  in  tattling 
crime  nearly  8  years  ago  when  it  passed  legis- 
lation mandating  a  7-day  waiting  period,  cou- 
pled with  a  background  check.  In  doing  so,  In- 
diana ensured  that  its  citizens  were  protected 
from  known  criminal  felons  who  might  attempt 
to  carry  handguns.  The  Indiana  State  police 
reported  recently  that  last  year  they  halted  the 
sale  of  handguns  to  numerous  people  who, 
under  State  law,  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
a  sidearm  weapon.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  any  member  of  this  group  would  have 
committed  a  crime,  but  the  message  is  clear — 
the  State  of  Indiana  goes  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  protect  its  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  finish  the  work  that 
neariy  half  of  the  States  in  this  country  have 
initiated  by  passing  the  Brady  bill  and  ensuring 
that  the  criminal  that  Indiana  stops  from  pur- 
chasing a  handgun  cannot  travel  to  a  nearby 
State,  without  a  waiting  period,  to  complete  his 
potentially  deadly  transaction. 

The  intent  of  the  proposal  l>efore  us  at  this 
time,  H.R.  1412,  is  one  we  can  all  agree  with. 
It  aims  to  instantly  check  all  those  people 
wishir>g  to  purchase  a  handgun.  However, 
there  are  cleariy  some  serious  practical  prob- 
lems  with  this  proposal.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  said  that  this  system,  while  ideal, 
will  not  be  fully  operational  for  at  least  5  more 
years.  Needless  to  say,  we  need  help  now. 
Until  such  a  national  "instant  check"  system  is 
completely  functional,  let  us  have  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  It  makes  sense.  It  makes 
sense  to  former  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Nixon. 

The  Brady  bill  should  be  the  first  measure 
passed  by  this  Congress  to  end  the  epidemic 
of  crime  which  is  spreading  rapidly  through 
our  cities  and  towns.  The  fight  will  not  be  easy 
but  it  must  begin  with  this  piece  of  legislation 
and  followed  by  a  comprehensive  and  tough 
crime  package. 

We  must,  when  given  the  opportunity,  enact 
a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
enhance  the  penalties  for  those  who  use  fire- 
arms to  commit  crimes,  end  the  injustk;e 
caused  by  the  exclusionary  rule  which  all  too 
often  lets  criminals  go  free  on  technicalities, 
strengthen  the  death  penalty,  expand  victim's 
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rights,  arxj  reform  criminal  procedures  which 
cause  unnecessary  delay  and  injustice  within 
our  criminal  justice  system.  We  need  the 
Brady  bill  ala  tough  anticnme  bill. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  set  forth 
on  a  path  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult.  But, 
we  must  make  ttie  first  step  to  stop  vk)ler>ce. 
We  need  to  set  the  tone  for  a  safer  and 
stronger  America. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  swift  action  upon  this  legislation.  The 
Brady  bill  confirms  what  my  home  State  of  In- 
diana has  known  for  years — waiting  periods 
work.  Let  us  pass  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  VlSCLOSKY]. 

Mr.  VlSCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  some 
of  my  constituents  about  what  effect,  if  any, 
passage  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill,  would  have 
on  Indiana  law.  Under  IrxJiana  law,  a  potenfial 
handgun  purchaser  can  obtain  a  license  to 
carry  a  handgun  after  undergoing  a  back- 
ground check.  Indiana  law  also  waives  the 
State's  7-day  waiting  period  for  any  person 
who  has  been  issued  such  a  license  to  carry 
a  harxJgun.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  I  raised  the  question  of  whether  H.R.  7 
would  preempt  IrxJiana  law  with  Congressman 
Charles  Schumer,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Chairman  Schumer  has  informed  me  that 
Indiana  law  will  not  b»e  preempted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7.  The  Brady  bill  will  not  change 
the  Indiana  law,  which  allows  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  purchase  handguns  without  waiting  if 
they  have  already  obtained  the  handgun  per- 
mit. Subsequent  to  my  inquiry,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  filed  its  report  on  H.R.  7,  and,  for 
the  record.  I  would  note  the  report  language 
which  explicitly  addresses  the  concerns  I  have 
raised: 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  States 
with  a  waiting  period  of  seven  days  or 
longer,  or  which  require  a  background  check 
before  the  transfer  of  a  handgun  from  a  gun 
dealer  to  a  purchaser,  are  specincally  ex- 
empt from  coverage  of  this  bill  .  .  .  The 
Committee  understands  that  some  States 
which  have  waiting  periods  of  seven  days  or 
longer  exempt  from  that  requirement  per- 
sons who  have  been  issued  permits  or  li- 
censes to  possess  or  carry  handguns  for 
which  the  person  has  to  undergo  a  back- 
ground check.  Handgun  purchasers  in  such 
States  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  waiting  pe- 
riod requirements  of  the  Brady  bill. 

This  language  cleariy  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's intent  that  H.R.  7  rxst  preempt  State  laws 
such  as  the  one  in  Indiana.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  inclusion  of  this  explanatory 
report  language  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  corKerns  I  raised  about  the  effect  of  H.R. 
7  on  Indiana  law. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Staggers  bill. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  my  final  3  minutes  to  the 
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ligation,  the  courts  have  met  their 
duty. 

What  remains  is  for  the  Congress  to 
do  its  duty.  And  as  between  Staggers 
and  the  Brady  bill,  if  you  believe  the 
Constitution  is  an  obstacle,  then  one  is 
as  unacceptable  as  the  other;  if  you 
may  not  regulate,  you  may  not  regu- 
late. 

So  please  put  to  one  side  what  is  not 
an  issue  and  recognize  the  time  has 
come  to  do  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tion in  full  compliance  with  the  second 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Orton]. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  Brady  and  Staggers. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill,  unamended. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill.  This  proposal 
will  help  to  ensure  that  the  wrong  people — 
drug  traffickers,  criminals,  terrorists,  mentally 
disturbed  or  incompetent  persons — do  not  get 
their  hands  on  guns  that  they  have  no  legiti- 
mate use  for.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric  from  the 
gun  lobby,  the  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
law  enforcement  officials  and  most  of  the 
American  public  supports  this  bill. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  ease  of  purchasing  a  handgun 
has  made  us  a  nation  under  siege.  Through- 
out the  country.  Americans  are  being  held 
hostage  by  fear.  OWer  citizens  are  forced  to 
stay  in  their  homes  at  night  behind  locked 
doors,  while  criminals  rule  the  streets.  Inno- 
cent children  are  terrorized  and  threatened. 
Once  quiet  neighborhoods  have  t)ecome 
bloody  battlegrounds. 

The  gun  lolaby's  favorite  line  is  that  guns  do 
not  kill,  people  do.  If  they  truly  believe  this, 
then  they  should  support  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod because  it  provides  a  valuable  safeguard 
for  ensuring  that  people — the  wrong  people — 
do  not  have  handguns. 

Let  us  not  forget  Jim  Brady.  He  knows  only 
too  well  the  importarx;e  of  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod. He  understands  the  importance  of  acting 
now  to  control  the  availability  of  dangerous 
weapons.  Let  us  inject  a  little  reality  into  our 
anticrime  policy.  Let  us  keep  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  Jim  Brady's  sufferir>g  was  not  in 
vain.  Let  us  pass  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
in  favor  of  H.R.  7  today  because  I  t)elieve  it 
will  save  lives. 

I  have  no  Illusions  tfiat  the  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod mandated  by  this  bill  will  solve  all  our 
problems  with  crime.  But  I  believe  a  cooling- 
off  period,  in  and  of  itself,  is  worthwhile  be- 
cause it  will  stop  some  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens  from  obtaining  and  using  a  handgun 
to  commit  a  crime  in  a  moment  of  emotional 
upheaval.  Even  if  we  had  a  national  computer- 
ized system  in  place  to  conduct  instant  back- 
ground checks,  a  brief  waiting  penod  still 
wouW  be  useful  in  preventing  such  crimes  of 
passion. 
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I  support  this  legislation  altfx>ugh  it  wouk) 
not  apply  to  my  home  State  of  Florida,  which 
recently  enacted  a  3-day  waiting  period  as 
well  as  an  instant  cfieck  system.  Florida's  ap- 
proach is  an  excellent  model  for  the  Nation 
that  provides  for  both  a  brief  cooling-off  period 
and  a  background  chieck  on  gun  purchasers. 
However,  rrrost  States  currently  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  conduct  such  background 
checks.  H.R.  7  is  a  necessary  interim  measure 
until  we  have  such  a  system  in  place  nation- 
wide. 

A  waiting  period  would  not  restrict  gun  own- 
ership for  sportsmen,  gun  collectors,  and  otfier 
law-abiding  citizens.  It  asks  only  that  they  en- 
dure a  minor  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
saving  lives.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest. 

I  also  believe  we  must  address  the  broader 
issue  of  crime  prevention.  While  I  tjelieve  H.R. 
7  merits  passage  as  an  indeperxlent  measure, 
I  also  believe  the  Congress  must  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  combat  crime.  Toward  that  end, 
I  support  much  of  the  President's  crime  pack- 
age, including  increasing  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  punishable  by  death,  reforming 
and  limiting  the  number  of  appeals  for  death 
row  inmates,  and  allowing  the  use  of  evidence 
discovered  by  police  during  warrantless 
searches  conducted  in  good  faith. 

I  look  fonward  to  debating  these  issues  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Today,  the  issue  before  us 
is  the  7-day  waiting  period  for  handgun  pur- 
chasers, and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it  as  a 
necessary  step  in  saving  lives. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  as 
someone  who  sees  merit  in  txjth  the  Brady  bill 
arxj  the  Staggers  bill.  While  tx}th  have  limita- 
tions and  problems,  between  the  two  there  lies 
a  commonsense  approach  to  reducing  gun  vi- 
olence in  America. 

Yesterday  I  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  sought  the  opportunity  to  bring 
such  a  compromise  to  the  House  floor  today. 
My  Handgun  Compromise  Act  of  1991  would 
have  combined  the  best  features  of  both  bills 
by  allowing  a  6-month  period  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  instant  cfieck  system,  while  retain- 
ing the  Brady  7-day  waiting  period  if  the  devel- 
opment of  the  instant  check  system  lagged. 
However,  the  Rules  Committee  in  its  infinite 
wisdom  did  not  make  my  amendment  in  order. 
So  today  Congress  will  have  just  two  choices: 
the  Brady  bill  and  the  Staggers  bill. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  we  all  have 
tjeen  deluged  by  hundreds  of  constituent  let- 
ters and  phone  calls.  The  special  interests 
groups  supporting  Brady  bill  and  the  Staggers 
bill  have  polarized  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  As  a  result,  there  is 
no  middle  ground.  My  Compromise  Act  of 
1991  would  have  provided  much  needed  mid- 
dle ground  and  a  much  needed  commonsense 
approach. 

Today,  despite  the  Wood,  sweat,  toil  and 
tears.  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  pass  a 
harxigun  restrictions  bill.  Felons  will  continue 
to  purchase  handguns  over  the  counter  and 
gun  violence  will  continue,  business  as  usual. 

My  comnDonsense  Compromise  Act  would 
have  provided  a  rational  solution  to  our  di- 
vided Congress.  Middle  ground  language 
woukj  have  provided  the  I02d  Congress  tfie 
opportunity  to  overwhelmingly  enact  legislation 
to  prevent  felons  from  purchasing  handguns. 
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I  fully  support  the  concept  of  a  point  of  sale 
check  system.  However,  establishing  and  op- 
erating an  instant  check  system  may  be  years 
away.  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  con- 
tains instant  check  language  and  directs  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  develop  a  point  of 
sale  check  system. 

Amerkans  cannot  wait  any  longer.  For  this 
reason,  I  plan  on  supporting  H.R.  7,  the  Brady 
bill,  offered  by  Representative  Edward  Fei- 
GHAN.  The  Brady  bill  is  not  going  to  end  all 
harxigun  violence  in  America.  The  lives  of  in- 
nocent vkrtims  are  worth  the  wait,  until  the 
time  when  a  point  of  check  system  is  imple- 
mented. 

The  Brady  bill  provkJes  many  exemptions 
and  incentives.  States  with  background  check 
systems  are  exempt  from  the  7-day  waiting 
period,  whk:h  currently  includes  Virginia  and 
Florida.  The  Brady  bill  provides  States  the  in- 
centives to  modernize  their  record  keeping 
systems  at  their  own  pace  and  convert  to  a 
point  of  sale  check  system.  The  Brady  bill 
does,  not  require  States  to  perform  a  back- 
ground check.  If  the  handgun  dealer  does  not 
get  a  response  in  7  days,  the  sale  goes 
through.  If  the  dealer  gets  a  response  in  less 
than  7  days,  the  sale  may  go  through  earlier. 

The  Brady  bill  provkJes  five  main  exemp- 
tions for  the  7-day  waiting  period.  First,  threat 
to  one's  life  or  memt)er  of  the  househokj.  Sec- 
ond, valkj  permit  issued  within  the  previous  5 
years.  Third,  State  with  its  own  background 
cfieck  and  waiting  period.  Fourth,  dealer  has 
received  a  response  from  a  nationwide  back- 
ground check  system.  Fifth,  intrastate  mail  or- 
ders, complying  with  State  regulations. 

The  technology  for  implementing  a  point  of 
check  system  exists.  When  an  instant  check 
system  is  in  place,  the  Brady  bill  will  cease 
when  a  nationwide  system  begins  to  operate. 

The  Compromise  Act  of  1991  woukJ  have 
allowed  proponents  of  the  instant  check  the 
opportunity  to  install  and  implement  the  sys- 
tem. Six  months  after  enactment,  the  Attorney 
General  wouW  report  to  Congress  whether  or 
not  an  instant  check  system  was  operational. 
If  the  Attorney  General  declared  an  instant 
check  system  was  operational,  then  our  Na- 
tion woukJ  function  under  a  nationwide  instant 
check  system.  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
clared an  instant  check  system  was  not  yet 
ready,  then  the  Brady  bill  language  would  im- 
mediately go  into  effect.  Once  a  nationwide 
system  went  into  effect,  the  Brady  bill  would 
be  immediately  repealed. 

I  think  this  approach  is  simple  common- 
sense.  Yet  today  tliere  is  no  such  mkJdIe 
ground.  Instead,  I  will  be  forced  to  support  the 
Brady  bill  over  the  Staggers  bill,  although  both 
systems  have  strengths  and  weaknesses.  If 
the  Brady  bill  does  pass,  I  will  continue  to  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Justice  to  imple- 
ment a  natkjnwide  system  and  our  Common- 
wealth to  devetop  an  instant  system  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's 
not  forget  tfie  real  purpose  behind  this  debate. 
It  is  rwt  atx>ut  special  interest  groups  or  public 
polls.  It  is  about  crime,  and  it  is  about  what 
this  Congress  can  do  to  fight  violent  crime  in 
the  United  States. 

The  resktents  of  my  district  need  more  than 
the  Brady  bill  has  to  offer.  California  already 
has  a  1 5-day  waiting  perkxj,  and  woukJ  be  ex- 


empt from  the  Brady  bill.  However,  while  near- 
ly 1,800  potential  handgun  purchases  in  Cali- 
fornia were  denied  in  1989  under  the  15-day 
waiting  period,  reported  violent  crimes  in- 
creased 12.2  percent  in  the  same  year.  That 
is  an  increase  of  almost  21,000  homickles, 
rapes,  robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults  in  1 
year. 

My  constituents  need  this  Congress  to  pass 
a  tough,  comprehensive  anticrime  bill  ttiat  will 
ensure  the  certain  apprehension,  prosecution, 
and  incarceration  of  violent  criminals.  My  con- 
stituents need  this  Congress  to  pass  an 
anticrime  bill  tfiat  includes  a  Federal  death 
penalty  for  heinous  acts  of  murder  and  terror- 
ism, and  ttiat  closes  the  loopholes  in  the  judi- 
cial process  that  allow  convicted  criminals  to 
beat  the  system  and  walk  the  streets.  The 
message  that  this  Congress  must  send  to 
criminals  is  simple,  if  you  commit  a  crime,  you 
will  be  caught.  If  you  are  guilty,  you  will  be 
punished. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
the  real  reasons  behind  the  Brady  bill  and  the 
Staggers  criminal  background  check  bill.  The 
real  goal  here  is  to  fight  crime,  and  the  only 
way  to  reach  that  goal  is  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive anticrime  package. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  96  percent  of 
the  harxlguns  used  in  crimes  in  New  York  City 
are  purchased  outskJe  New  Yori<  State.  The 
implicatrans  of  this  statists  are  powerful:  While 
New  York's  tough  gun  control  laws  fiave  prov- 
en extremely  effective,  my  home  and  my  con- 
stituents are  endangered  by  the  failure  of 
other  jurisdk^tions  to  enact  similar  laws. 

New  York's  experience  is  by  no  means 
unique.  A  Federal  Govemment  study  has 
found  the  same  pattern  recurring  across  the 
country.  Local  crime  control  measures  are  un- 
dermined by  the  lack  of  a  nationwide  gun  corv 
trol  standard,  with  deadly  consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  solution  to  this  problem  is 
at  hand.  The  Brady  bill,  H.R.  7,  woukJ  impose 
a  waiting  period  of  up  to  7  days  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun.  This  waiting  period  wouW 
afford  local  law  enforcement  agerx;ies  the  op- 
portunity to  conduct  background  checks  to  de- 
termine if  the  purchaser  is  eligible  to  own  a 
gun.  Similar  legislation  at  the  State  level  has 
prevented  thousands  of  illegal  handgun  sales 
each  year. 

The  Gun  Comrol  Act  of  1968  prohibits  fel- 
ons, fugitives,  drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally 
ill  from  purchasing  or  owning  firearms,  but  no 
national  legislation  exists  to  enforce  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Brady  bill,  a 
crime  conto^ol  measure  that  is  much  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Staggers  bill,  whch  is  being  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  to  the  Brady  bill.  The 
Staggers  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  within 
6  months  of  a  nationwkJe  instant  cfieck  tiotline 
that  gun  dealers  could  call  to  verify  that  a  pro- 
spective gun  purchaser  is  not  a  convicted 
felon. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  plan  in  prin- 
ciple. Such  an  instant  cfieck  system  is  already 
t)eing  developed  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988,  and  the  Brady  bill  will  sunset 
orx;e  this  system  t)ecomes  operational.  Unfor- 
tunately, ttie  instant  check  system  envisioned 
by  the  Staggers  bill  may  not  become  operable 
for  another  decade. 


The  S-rrxxTth  timeframe  enviswned  by  tfie 
Staggers  bill  is  unrealistk:  at  best.  Many  other 
features  of  the  Staggers  bill  indkate  that  it  is 
not  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  serious, 
viatjie  alternative  to  ttie  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  the  Brady  bill 
is  but  a  first  step  in  your  Nation's  journey  to- 
ward a  society  free  of  handgun  violence,  and 
no  one  suggests  that  it  will  solve  the  problem 
by  itself.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  it  wouW 
soon  fiave  a  very  signifkant,  beneficial  impact. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Staggers  bill. 

There  are  too  many  lives  at  stake  across 
the  courtry  to  altow  the  Staggers  bill  to  dis- 
tract and  delay  us  in  our  efforts  to  enact  effec- 
tive gun  control  legislation.  Let  us  pass  the 
Brady  bill  now  and  begin  to  restore  sanity  and 
security  to  our  troubled  sti-eets  and  homes. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  to  state  my  support  for  H.R. 
7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Prevention 
Act.  I  commend  my  colleague.  Representative 
Feighan  and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  fiard  work  in  txinging  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  also  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  allowing  H.R.  7  to  be  scheduled  this 
Congress. 

Neariy  every  time  Congress  considers  gun 
control,  a  strange  phenomenon  occurs.  We 
seem  to  have  common  sense  on  one  fiand, 
and  political  mischief  on  the  other.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  that  the  United  States  has  the 
highest  homkikJe  rate  involving  a  handgun  in 
the  industo^ailized  worid,  and  each  of  us  would 
like  to  do  something  about  these  frightening 
statistkjs.  We  are  presented  today  with  that 
chance. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  waiting  periods 
are  logrcal.  We  live  in  a  very  high  stress  Na- 
tion wfiere  millions  of  people  are  known  to 
lack  healthy  coping  skills  and  thousands  turn 
to  guns  for  solutions  to  tfieir  problems,  to  use 
against  ttiemselves  or  others.  Many  of  tfiese 
individuals  have  criminal  records,  but  many 
also  do  not.  The  State  of  California  realized 
the  need  to  address  both  concems  and  irrple- 
mented  a  15-day  waiting  period  with  a  back- 
ground check  for  ttie  purchase  of  a  handgun. 
Some  would  argue  that  California's  waiting  pe- 
riod does  not  work  because  it  has  not  experi- 
enced a  lower  crime  rate  since  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  To  a  degree,  that  is  true  if 
you  do  not  take  note  that  two  out  of  its  three 
border  States  do  not  have  waiting  periods  or 
background  checks — a  protMem  the  Brady  bill 
wouW  take  care  of.  Even  taking  this  into  ac- 
count, however,  it  stopped  2,182  prohibited 
handgun  sales  dunng  1 990.  One  can  only  pre- 
dict the  possible  number  of  murders  or  injunes 
ttiis  number  represents  that  were  stopped  be- 
cause of  a  waiting  penod. 

Califomia  now  has  a  new  State  law  whch 
extends  tfie  waiting  period  for  not  only  fiand- 
gun  purchases,  but  all  firearm  purcfiases.  This 
new  law  has  stopped  1,275  cnminals  from 
purchasing  any  type  of  firearm  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  Heading  the  top  of  the 
denial  list  were  prospective  buyers  with  crimi- 
nal records  for  assault.  California  is  expecting 
5,000  denials  this  year.  Was  it  easy  to  pass 
this  bill  in  Califomia,  whkrfi  now  has  around  30 
millkjn  people  residing  in  it  and  a  strong  gun 
owner  constituency?  No,  in  fact  it  t)arely 
passed.  Even  for  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill,  you  can  bet  ttiat  they  are  personally  elat- 
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can  become  workable.  It  seems  that  opposers 
of  the  Brady  bill  are  not  serious  about  saving 
lives  or  an  instantaneous  check.  Does  it  have 
to  come  down  to  the  sick  coldness  of  having 
to  estimate  how  many  people  will  die  in  those 
3  to  5  years  to  make  people  vote  for  the 
Brady  bill  and  against  the  Staggers'  smoke- 
screen substitute? 

Some  gunowners  have  even  expressed  the 
opinion  that  law-abiding  citizens  will  be  irKon- 
venienced  and  stripped  of  their  rights  to  pur- 
chase guns  if  there  is  a  national  waiting  period 
legislated.  It  is  plain  and  simple  that  nothing  is 
stopping  a  purchase  of  a  gun  except  a  crimi- 
nal record.  The  inconvenience,  well,  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  inconvenienced  than 
someone  who  is  injured  by  a  gun  that  could 
have  been  stopped  by  a  waiting  period,  or  the 
family  of  someone  murdered  in  a  moment  of 
anger  and  desperation.  For  those  who  need  a 
gun  for  protection,  the  Brady  bill  provides  that 
law  enforcement  officers  can  waive  the  waiting 
penod  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  in  good  conscience,  I  cannot 
go  along  with  even  a  very  vocal  population  of 
my  constituerx:y  on  this  issue  simply  to  garner 
or  sustain  votes  for  the  next  election.  I  do 
agree  that  an  instant  check  system  is  des- 
perately needed  and  will  be  the  best  vehicle 
for  curbing  the  increasing  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  see  this  as  a  battle,  though,  be- 
tween stopping  criminals  nght  now  until  the  At- 
torney General  implements  a  national  system, 
and  voting  for  a  substitute  that  realistically  will 
do  rrathing  except  jeopardize  more  lives.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  shiekj  my  eyes  from  reality  and  be 
inadvertently  responsible  for  nnore  needless 
deaths  arxl  injuries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill  and  in  oppositioii  to 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

The  Brady  legislation  is  currently  our  best 
effort  toward  stemming  gun-related  violence.  It 
IS  the  most  realistic,  efficient,  accurate  option 
currently  available  to  us. 

The  Staggers  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  an  effective  measure.  It  does  not 
move  us  toward  stemming  gun-related  vio- 
lence. Its  endorsement  of  a  nationwide  instant 
check  system  adds  no  value  because  the  At- 
torney General  is  already  authorized  to  imple- 
ment such  a  system.  Regardless,  however, 
implementation  of  such  a  system  is  currently 
impractical,  inaccurate  and  extremely  costly. 

Supporting  the  Brady  bill  is  the  best  step 
that  we  as  a  nation  can  take  in  the  progress- 
ing effort  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  wrong 
hands,  and  preventing  the  tragedy  thiat  results 
from  tf>e  easy  availability  of  guns  to  potential 
purchasers  who  are  in  any  of  the  legally  pro- 
hibited categones:  felons,  drug  addcts,  mental 
incompetents  and  minors. 

The  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting  period  pro- 
vides a  national  standard  for  all  handgun  pur- 
chases. It  gives  us  a  very  rational  way  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  violence  that  occurs  when 
the  wrong  people — peop>le  who  currently  do 
not  have  ttie  right  to  bear  arms  in  many  of  our 
States — are  allowed  to  own  them.  Quickie, 
over-the-counter  harxlgun  sales,  wfien  allowed 
in  certain  junsdictions,  urxlermine  the  laws  of 
other  States  where  waiting  periods  are  in  ef- 
fect. A  7-day  wait,  tiowever,  gives  us  consist- 
ency among  States. 
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Law  enforcement  officials  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  background  checks  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  handguns  to  legally  prohitj- 
ited  groups.  The  waiting  period  will  additionally 
provide  a  cooling-off  period  for  those  who  may 
be  temporarily  distressed.  Yet,  waiting  periods 
do  not  take  away  the  right  of  handgun  owner- 
ship for  those  who  are  legally  entitled  to  own 
them. 

Jurisdictions  which  have  imposed  waiting 
periods  report  a  decrease  in  violent  crime  as- 
sociated with  handguns.  In  California,  where 
there  is  a  15-day  waiting  period,  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  reports  that  1,793  pro- 
hibited handgun  sales  were  prevented  in  1989 
as  a  result  of  background  cf>ecks  performed 
during  the  1 5-day  waiting  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Brady  bill  has  the 
support  of  every  major  law  enforcement  orga- 
nization in  our  country.  According  to  a  Sep- 
tember 1990  Gallup  Poll,  95  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  a  national  7-<Jay  waiting  period.  Is 
noX  it  interesting  that  this  sound  concept — 
which  the  National  Rifle  Association  has  so 
strongly  opposed  and  has  been  so  critical  of 
me  and  others  for  supporting — is  now  so  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  American  people? 
Perhaps  this  is  just  further  evidence  how  the 
NRA,  a  group  that  once  advocated  a  waiting 
period,  is  becoming  increasingly  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

A  national  waiting  period — a  delay  of  a  few 
days — is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  curb  the  un- 
necessary and  senseless  violence  caused  by 
harxlguns.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  say  no  to 
those  who  reject  the  arguments  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the  land — the  NRA 
first  and  foremost — and  enact  this  important 
public  safety  legislation. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  tooay  I  had  the 
privilege  to  shake  harxJs  with  a  man  who 
knows  better  than  any  other  of  us  that  a  7-day 
waiting  period  for  a  handgun  will  save  lives, 
save  agony,  and  will  be  a  law  that  we  can  all 
be  proud  of.  We  have  a  very  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  pass  the  Brady  bill.  It's  simple  and  it's 
smart;  it  steps  on  no  one's  rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  backed  by  former 
Presidents  Ronald  Reagan,  Jimmy  Carter. 
Gerald  Ford,  and  Ricfiard  Nixon,  especially 
when  the  issue  is  arms  control — domestic 
arms  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  it  is  our  turn.  Today 
Congress  has  a  choice  to  make  on  two  oppos- 
ing gun  bills.  H.R.  7,  known  as  the  Brady  bill, 
will  establish  a  7-day  waiting  period  so  law  en- 
forcement officials  can  conduct  a  backgrourxJ 
check  on  handgun  purchasers.  H.R.  1412, 
which  is  backed  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, promises  to  keep  gun  shops  from  selling 
to  criminals  through  an  instant  computer  hot- 
line system.  It  is  a  promise  that  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows  the  NRA  cannot  keep. 

Current  law  makes  it  illegal  for  convicted  fel- 
ons and  those  judged  by  law  to  be  mentally  ill 
to  buy  a  handgun.  But,  many  States,  like  Ohio 
and  f>Jew  Hampshire,  only  require  prospective 
buyers  to  fill  out  a  form  statir>g  that  they  have 
never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  judged 
mentally  ill.  This  is  a  law  with  no  teeth  that  is 
designed  not  to  work. 

But  the  NRA  bill  wouW  not  work  either.  It 
will  take  at  least  5  years,  and  nrwre  likely  10, 
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to  put  criminal  records  on  a  national  data 
base — a  necessity  to  make  the  instant  hotline 
work.  Three  States  currently  use  this  system, 
but  even  they  couple  It  with  a  3-day  waiting 
period. 

On  the  other  hand,  California's  waiting  pe- 
riod stopped  2,182  felons  from  buying  a  hand- 
gun in  1990.  During  the  1980's,  Indiana's  wait- 
ing period  caught  11,158  individuals.  In  1989, 
New  Jersey's  waiting  period  nabbed  961  peo- 
ple. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  a  magic  wand  to  end 
violent  crime,  but  it  will  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  criminals  to  acquire  guns  over  the 
counter — the  Attorney  General  estimates  that 
1  out  of  6  guns  used  in  crimes  were  txjught 
through  licensed  gun  dealers.  A  national  wait- 
ing period  will  seriously  hinder  interstate 
gunrunning  by  felons  who  readily  buy  guns  in 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  Texas  and  deliver  them  to  street  gangs  in 
Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  cities  and 
towns  across  the  Nation.  After  reading  today's 
Washington  Post  article  on  interstate 
gunrunning  can  anyone  continue  to  ignore  the 
tremendous  loophole  that  our  national  gun 
laws  create  to  make  gun  dealing  as  simple  as 
filling  out  an  order  form  from  the  want  ads 
section  of  a  mercenary  magazine? 

The  NRA  vehemently  opposes  the  Brady  bill 
just  like  it  once  opposed  the  instant  kjack- 
ground  check  before  they  saw  it  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  waiting  period.  The  NRA  is  not 
t)eing  fickle.  With  skyrocketing  cnme,  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Brady  bill  by  former  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  changing  public  opinion  re- 
garding guns,  the  NRA  sees  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  Now  it  is  Congress'  turn  to  read  the  writ- 
ing and  pass  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  f^lLLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
grave  reservations  regarding  both  of  the  bills 
Iseing  considered  t)efore  us  today.  I  see  both 
of  them  as  being  only  Band-Aids  on  a  much 
larger  problem.  If  we  are  truly  to  deal  with  the 
crime  problem  in  this  country  we  must  deal 
with  the  President's  crime  proposal  which 
deals  with  hat)eas  corpus  reform  and  the 
death  penalty.  Constituents  in  my  district  op- 
pose piecemeal  legislation  which  mainly  tar- 
gets law-abiding  citizens.  They  demand  true 
reform  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

However,  if  we  must  do  something  today  I 
feel  the  Staggers  amendment  to  H.R.  7  is 
more  likely  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  prevent- 
ing felons  from  purchasing  firearms  from  deal- 
ers. The  Staggers  amendment  requires  that  a 
t)ackgrourxJ  check  be  done  on  handgun  pur- 
chasers and  It  will  allow  and  encourage  States 
to  move  fonward  and  improve  and  automate 
their  criminal  records  systems.  The  kjenefits  of 
States  improving  their  records  and  passing 
that  information  on  to  the  FBI  will  definitely  im- 
prove the  information  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  telecommuni- 
cations system  arxl  will  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  all  aspects  of  crime  fighting. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Stag- 
gers amendment. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Act.  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Staggers  substitute. 

The  question  of  violent  crime  in  our  society, 
with  all  of  its  ramifications,  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  on  the  mirxi  of  the  country. 


Over  the  last  few  years,  the  Congress  has 
moved  toward  strengthening  the  Federal 
Cnminal  Code,  particulariy  in  the  area  of  ille- 
gal drugs,  by  increasing  penalties,  toughening 
sentencing  guidelines,  and  providing  additional 
resources  for  prosecutions.  I  have  supported 
these  efforts. 

The  President's  view  is  that  we  need  to  do 
more.  I  agree.  The  Congress  needs  to  ad- 
dress the  President's  comprehensive  violent 
crime  package.  The  questions  of  providing  for 
a  Federal  death  penalty,  habeas  corpus  re- 
form, mandatory  sentencing,  and  reform  of  the 
exclusionary  rule,  among  other  things,  are 
critically  important  to  stemming  violent  crime 
effectively 

However,  the  issue  before  the  House  today 
is  much  more  narrowly  focused.  What  we  are 
debating  is  how  best,  at  the  present  time,  to 
identify  felons  and  other  individuals  who  are 
barred  by  statute  from  purchasing  firearms. 
The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  requires  hand- 
gun purchasers  to  complete  a  form  stating  that 
they  are  not  a  felon,  fugitive,  drug  addict,  or 
mentally  incompetent.  After  completing  the 
form,  the  purchaser  can  buy  a  gun.  Although 
gun  dealers  are  required  to  keep  these  state- 
ments on  file,  no  check  is  done  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  information  is  truthful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  tjeen  a  great  deal 
of  hypertxjie  on  both  sides  of  this  detiate.  The 
issue  is  not  comprehensive  violent  crime  con- 
trol. The  issue  is  not  eradicating  handgun  vio- 
lence. The  issue  is  not  repeal  of  the  second 
amendment.  The  issue  is  how  to  strengthen 
existing  Federal  law  in  a  reasonable  fashion. 
I  tielieve  the  Brady  bill  would  more  effectively 
accomplish  this  end. 

H.R.  7  effectively  establishes  a  national  7- 
day  waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases. 
This  would  permit  law  enforcement  officials  to 
run  background  checks,  if  they  opt  to  do  so, 
on  handgun  purchasers.  There  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  the  waiting  period.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  waives  the  requirement  for  the 
waiting  period  for  those  who  feel  ttieir  life  has 
t>een  threatened. 

The  most  important  exception  is  found  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  bill.  Under  that  section,  the 
Brady  bill  sunsets  when  an  instant  point-of- 
sale  background  check  can  be  implemented 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6213(a)  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1 988,  otherwise  known 
as  the  McCollum  amendment. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Congress  required  the 
Attorney  General  to  develop  a  system  for  gun 
dealers  to  conduct  tsackground  checks  on  gun 
purchasers  at  the  point  of  sale.  The  Attorney 
General  has  recently  indicated  his  preference 
for  tfie  development  of  an  instant  check  sys- 
tem similar  to  the  one  currently  in  use  in  Vir- 
ginia. However,  the  Attomey  General  has 
made  clear  that  for  the  system  to  be  effective, 
criminal  history  and  other  records  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level  must  be  upgraded.  Over  the 
last  3  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  S27  million  to  assist  States  in  comput- 
erizing their  criminal  records.  This  year  alone, 
the  FBI  will  spend  SI 2  million  to  upgrade  its 
own  records. 

Yet,  for  ail  the  progress  recently  made  in 
the  development  of  an  instant  check  system, 
serious  problems  remain.  Forty  States  have 
not  completely  computerized  their  records  and 
three  States — West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  Mis- 


sissippi— have  not  even  begun.  The  Attomey 
General  has  indicated  that  a  national,  instant 
check  system  cannot  be  in  place  for  several 
years.  The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  concurs.  The  OTA  esti- 
mates that  the  system  is  at  least  5  to  1 0  years 
from  completion. 

Congress  continues  to  fund  the  develop- 
ment of  an  instant  check  system.  In  ttie  end, 
the  Nation  will  have  it.  The  question  is  what  to 
do  in  the  intervening  5  to  10  years.  Frankly.  I 
do  not  understand  the  controversy. 

Twenty-five  States  have  already  enacted 
waiting  periods  for  handgun  purchases.  In 
1 989,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, California  stopped  1,793  illegal  pur- 
chases. Tnat  same  year,  Illinois  denied  2,920 
purchases  and  revoked  1,867  permits.  Three 
States — Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Florida — have 
instant  checks.  Those  States  have  tjeen 
equally  successful  in  preventing  illegal  pur- 
chases. While  it  is  true  that  not  all  cnminals 
buy  weapons  in  gun  stores  from  legitimate 
dealers,  it  is  clear  that  waitir>g  periods  and  in- 
stant check  systems  work — not  perfectly,  to  t>e 
sure,  but  they  do  work.  Neither  a  waiting  pe- 
riod nor  an  instant  check  system  is  a  panacea 
for  preventing  crime.  The  Brady  bill  is  merely 
a  bridge  to  a  better  system. 

The  alternative  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  is 
little  more  than  an  amendment  designed  to  kill 
the  bill.  The  Staggers  substitute  requires  that 
the  Attomey  General  have  the  instant  check 
system  contained  in  the  amerxjment  up  and 
running  in  6  months.  This  is  technically  impos- 
sible. The  State  of  Flonda  took  20  months  to 
implement  an  obviously  more  limited  instant 
check  system. 

In  addition,  the  Staggers  amendment  pro- 
vides no  authorization  for  funding  of  its  crash 
program,  let  alone  an  appropriation.  The  Attor- 
ney General  recently  estimated  the  annual  op- 
erating cost  of  an  instant  check  system  to  be 
S70  million.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  need  to  spend  an  aokJitional  $40 
million  to  complete  Its  upgrade  of  its  criminal 
records  and  S35  million  in  one-time  startup 
costs.  Mr.  Staggers'  proposal  is  silent  on  the 
funding  question. 

On  a  technical  level,  the  Staggers  substitute 
may  be  impossible  to  implement,  particularly 
given  the  crash  nature  of  the  program  it  envi- 
sions. The  amendment  requires  an  accuracy 
standard  of  at  least  98  percent.  The  Attorney 
General  would  have  to  ensure  that  no  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  background  checks  are 
initially  falsely  denied.  Yet,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  National  Rifle  Association,  one  of 
the  pnmary  sponsors  of  the  Staggers  ap- 
proach, have  argued  for  at  least  2  years  that 
the  rate  of  false  denials  under  a  national 
check  system  will  be  in  excess  of  2  percent. 
In  short,  the  Staggers  substitute  is  flawed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  95  percent  of  the  American 
people,  according  to  a  Gallup  poll,  believe  a  7- 
day  waiting  period  is  a  reasonat^le  approach. 
A  Time/CNN  poll  found  that  87  percent  of  gun 
owners  feel  the  same  way.  The  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Polk:e,  the  Intematkinal  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Organizations,  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Associatwn.  and  the  Police  Founda- 
tion all  support  the  Brady  bill.  While  I  do  not 
tielieve  we  shoukj  conduct  the  Nation's  affairs 
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by  poll,  I  believe  the  overwhelming  judgment 
of  the  public  a  td  of  law  enforcement  offtcials 
is  wise  and  she  uld  be  heeded. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Brady 
b«ll. 

Mr,  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  years  of 
attempting  to  l^ing  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Control  Act  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote, 
it  IS  at  last  before  us  today. 

Three  peoplej  deserve  special  recognition  for 
this  achtevemei  It:  Representative  Edward  Fei- 
GHAN.  ttie  meisure's  author,  and  Jim  and 
Sarah  Brady.  Through  their  persistence,  they 
have  overcome  many  odds  and  kept  handgun 
control  a  prior  ty  item  on  the  congressional 
agerxja. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  handgun  wait- 
ing penod  IS  rellected  in  the  grim  statistics  on 
homiades  comjMled  each  year  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Jistice.  In  1990,  approximately 
9,200  Americans  were  murdered  by  a  killer 
wiekJing  a  han<  gun.  According  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  between  78 
arxJ  88  of  tties<  victims  lived  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  porion  of  which  I  represent.  Al- 
though Wisconsin's  2-day  waiting  period  is  a 
step  in  the  rigjit  direction,  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  pre^nt  these  senseless  tragedies 
in  Milwaukee. 

II— H.R.  7— on  the  other  hand, 
a  fiarxJgun  much  less  attrac- 
[fficult  for  felons  arxJ  hotheads, 
rces  a  prospective  handgun 
n  a  sworn  statement  verifyir>g 
eligibility  to  buy  a  firearm,  and 
wait  7  days  t^efore  taking  pos- 
session of  It.  During  this  cooling  off  period, 
\ocai  law  enfofoement  officials  may  conduct  a 
background  ch^k  to  determine  whettier  the 
applk:ant  is  tarred  by  Federal  or  State  law 
from  txjying  a  pandgun.  If  the  Brady  bill  had 
0,  fewer  people  would  have 
Iwaukee  and  elsewhere, 
a  cure-ail  for  our  national  vio- 
m.  However,  it  guarantees 
ground  checks  on  prosfiec- 
tive  handgun  buyers  will  be  conducted  until  a 
speedier  compitenzed  check  system  is  fea- 
sible. It  shouWjbe  noted  that  such  an  alter- 
native is  recogi^ized  and  exempted  under  the 
Brady  bill.  Thisi  provision  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  Wiscons  in  residents.  Once  the  State's 
newfy  approve< ,  computerized  instant  check 
system  takes  jffect,  ttie  Brady  bill's  7-day 
waiting  period  woukJ  no  tonger  apply.  How- 
ever, the  new  Wisconsin  background  check 
system  may  nol  be  operational  until  Decemt»er 
1 .  In  ttie  intenni,  the  Brady  bill  is  essential  to 
protect  residents  of  Wisconsin  from  violent 
crime.  I 

The   Stagger^ 
completely 
Justice  is  aire 
tional  instant 
Drug  Act  of  1 
computerized  ii 


The  Brady 
makes  acquiri 
five  and  more 
The  measure 
purchaser  to  s 
his  klentity  and 
requires  him  to 


been  law  in  1< 
been  killed  in 
This  bill  is 
lent  crime  pre 
that  ttwrough 


substitute,   by   contrast,    is 
sary.  The  Department  of 
required  to  establish  a  na- 
system  under  the  Anti- 
As  soon  as  it  is  feasible, 
tant  checks  will   be   imple- 
mented ufxjer  ttiis  existing  law. 

Staying  within  this  present  framewofk  is  the 
soundest  approach  to  devetoping  an  accurate 
and  effective  national  check  program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technotogy 
Assessment  [OTA],  forcing  an  instant  check 
system  prematu  ely  on  States— unlike  Wiscon- 
sin—unprepare<  for  it,  "couW  result  in  large 
rHjmbers    of    f^tee    hits,    frustrated    criminal 


records  offk:ials.  arxJ  outraged  gun  pur- 
chasers." Moreover,  a  national  instant  check 
system  cannot  be  established  in  the  6-month 
period  martdated  by  the  Staggers  amendment. 
OTA  projects  such  a  feat  requires  at  least  5  or 
1 0  years  to  accomplish. 

As  for  funding  of  the  Staggers  substitute, 
the  Department  of  Justice  estimates  more 
than  $1  billion  is  needed  just  to  automate  all 
State  and  Federal  criminal  history  records.  An- 
other S320  million  is  necessary  to  computerize 
this  incredible  numtjer  of  records.  Establishing 
a  telephone  check  bureaucracy  requires  $35 
million,  and  at  least  S70  million  would  be  de- 
manded each  year  to  maintain  this  system. 
Which  Federal  programs  will  have  their  budg- 
ets cut  or  eliminated  to  finance  this  effort?  The 
Brady  bill,  it  should  be  noted,  gets  results  with 
little  to  no  Federal  expenditures,  costing  the 
States  less  than  $10  million  a  year. 

Another  major  flaw  of  the  Staggers  sut>- 
stitute  is  its  lack  of  a  meaningful  waiting  to 
compensate  for  incomplete  or  inaccurate 
criminal  history  files.  Without  this  crucial  safe- 
guard, a  killer  may  easily  obtain  a  gun  and 
hjm  yet  another  inrxxent  American  life  into  a 
grim  statistic. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  ease  with  whk:h 
gun  dealers  may  gain  access  to  sensitive  per- 
sonal information  about  prospective  gun  pur- 
chasers under  the  Staggers  substitute.  This 
measure  requires  the  seller  to  obtain  detailed, 
personal  identification  data  atxjut  the  pur- 
chaser, including  race.  Unlike  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  responsible  for  conducting  back- 
ground checks  under  the  Brady  bill,  gun  deal- 
ers have  no  professional  duty  to  shield  per- 
sonal privacy.  For  this  reason,  they  are  wholly 
unqualified  in  my  view  to  receive  such  infor- 
mation. 

Most  compelling,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Americans  simply  do  not  want  the  Staggers 
suljstitute.  A  September  1990  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  an  ovenwhelming  95  percent  of 
Americans  favor  the  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting 
period.  A  recent  CNN-Time  poll  revealed  ttiat 
even  87  percent  of  gun  owners  support  tfie 
Brady  bill.  Indeed,  even  all  ex-Presidents  alive 
today  endorse  passage  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Colleagues,  I  urge  you  to  take  direct  aim 
against  crime,  vote  for  passage  of  the  Brady 
Handgun  Violence  Conti-ol  Act— H.R.  7.  When 
it  comes  to  stopping  illegal  handgun  sales,  the 
Staggers  substitute  is  just  shooting  tilanks. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill,  which  woukj  inrv 
pose  a  national  7-day  waiting  period  on  any- 
one trying  to  purchase  a  handgun.  While  ev- 
eryone shares  the  desire  of  this  bill's  pro- 
ponents to  reduce  violent  crimes,  the  Brady 
bill  shoukj  be  defeated  because  it  simply  woni 
be  effective  in  reducing  crimes  committed  by 
people  with  guns. 

In  recent  years,  gun  control  organizations 
have  claimed  that  the  Brady  bill  will  reduce 
violent  crimes  by  alkDwing  kxal  police  depart- 
ments to  conduct  background  checks  on  peo- 
ple buying  harxjguns.  If  the  police  discover 
ttiat  the  prospective  purchaser  is  a  fekxi  or  is 
mentally  ill,  ttie  proponents  of  H.R.  7  argue, 
their  legislation  will  allow  ttie  police  to  prevent 
them  from  buying  handguns. 

However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Brady  bill  will 
have  tfie  impact  on  violent  crime  that  its  pro- 
ponents enviskjn. 


For  example,  a  1986  Justice  Department 
study  found  tfiat  five  out  of  six  convicted  fel- 
ons illegally  purchased,  on  the  black  marlcet, 
the  handguns  they  used  to  commit  their 
crimes.  Thus,  under  the  Brady  t>ill,  police 
wouki  be  unable  to  conduct  background 
checks  on  the  vast  majority,  83  percent,  of 
criminals  buying  handguns. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  7  also  daim  that  its  en- 
actment woukJ  prevent  people  with  a  history  of 
mental  illness  from  buying  a  handgun,  but  this 
claim  doesm  withstand  scrutiny  eittier. 

In  our  society,  an  individual's  medrcal 
records  are  protected  by  privacy  laws.  Only 
someone  who  has  been  adjudicated  by  a 
court  of  law  as  mentally  ill  wouW  tfiey  be  pre- 
vented from  buying  a  handgun  under  H.R.  7. 

Are  the  Brady  bill's  supporters  willing  to 
erode  the  right  to  privacy  to  make  their  pro- 
posal wori<?  I  certainly  hope  not. 

As  an  example,  even  if  a  national  7-day 
waiting  period  had  been  in  effect  in  1981,  it 
woukjn't  have  prevented  John  Hinckley  from 
buying  the  gun  he  used  tragically  to  wound 
President  Reagan,  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Jim  Brady,  a  Secret  Service  agent  and 
a  local  polk:eman. 

It  wouldn't  have  worked  because,  at  the 
time,  John  Hinckley  wasn't  a  convrcted  felon 
and  hadn't  been  mled  mentally  ill  by  a  court 
of  law. 

People  supporting  H.R.  7  also  claim  that  It 
wouW  prevent  gun  purchases  by  people  like 
Patrick  Purdy,  the  ti-oubled  young  man  who 
killed  several  school  children  in  Stockton,  CA. 

Yet,  Patrick  Purdy  was  still  able  to  buy  ttie 
gun  he  used  in  this  vicious  crime  after  under- 
going a  15-day  waiting  period.  A  number  of 
serious  crimes  he  committed  in  prior  years 
were  reduced  to  misdemeanors  through  plea 
bargaining.  So,  California's  attempt  to  prevent 
criminals  like  him  fi-om  buying  guns  failed  in 
ti'agedy. 

More  specifically,  under  H.R.  7,  a  back- 
ground check  is  not  even  nnandatory.  Rather, 
the  decision  to  conduct  such  a  check  is  left  up 
to  the  discretion  of  a  town's  law  enforcement 
agents.  If  the  police  don't  have  tfie  desire, 
time,  personnel,  or  funds  to  conduct  such  a 
check,  it  won't  be  done. 

However,  in  those  cases  when  a  back- 
ground check  is  conducted  and  the  poiKe  re- 
ject the  proposed  sale.  H.R.  7  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  mechanism  by  which  someone 
can  appeal  ttie  decision.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  under  H.R.  7,  a  law-abiding  citizen  has 
no  recourse  to  overturn  such  a  decision. 

I  will  be  supporting  H.R.  1412,  the  sutjstitute 
amendment  offered  t)y  Congressman  Stag- 
gers. This  measure  requires  the  Justk:e  De- 
partment to  create  a  toll-fi-ee  hotiine  telephone 
system  that  firearms  dealers  could  use  to  con- 
duct point-of-sale  background  checks  on  pro- 
spective handgun  purchasers. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Florida 
have  all  recently  implemented  an  instant-back- 
ground check  program  of  their  own.  In  Virginia 
and  Delaware,  these  programs  were  designed 
and  implemented  in  less  than  6  rtx)nths,  and 
Virginia's  program  even  cost  less  than 
$500,000  to  start  up. 

The  Staggers  amendment  is  a  more  accept- 
at)le  alternative  that  has  been  designed  to  pre- 
vent those  people  who  shouWnl  buy  guns 
from  buying  them,  without  unduly  infringing  on 
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the  constitutional  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens 
who  wish  to  purchase  firearms.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  H.R.  7 
and  supporting  the  Staggers  substitute. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today,  every  20  seconds  there  is  a 
violent  crime.  Every  25  minutes  there  is  a 
murder.  We  have  all  heard  the  statistics;  they 
are  frightening  and  they  are  real.  And  few  dis- 
pute that  in  these  violent  crimes,  guns  are  the 
weapons  of  choice. 

Today  we  are  considering  very  reasonable 
gun  control  legislation.  A  7-day  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun  is  a  reason- 
able, responsible  and  practical  approach  to 
ensuring  that  guns  are  kept  out  of  ttie  hands 
of  criminals. 

There  are  many  sportsmen  and  women  in 
this  country  who  use  firearms  responsibly. 
This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  punish  these 
irxjividuals.  Similariy,  this  legislation  is  careful 
not  to  punish  States  that  have  already  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that  handgun  sales  are  corv 
ducted  responsibly.  States  which  have  a  wait- 
ing period  of  at  least  7  days,  or  a  mandatory 
tjackground  check  are  exempted  from  the 
Brady  bill.  I  am  proud  of  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut which  has  a  2  week  waiting  period 
before  the  sale  or  transfer  of  a  handgun.  The 
licensing  procedure  is  a  reasonatjie  one  and  I 
am  encouraged  that  with  this  legislation  all 
States  will  be  brought  up  to  such  a  level  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Regarding  ttie  Staggers  substitute.  Chair- 
man SCHUMER  of  the  Crime  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tk;e  Sutxommittee  put  it  best:  "the  Staggers 
amendment  is  rxjt  meant  to  stop  handgun  vio- 
lence, it  is  meant  to  stop  the  Brady  bill."  In 
theory,  an  instantaneous  check  may  sound 
reasonable.  ArxJ  given  a  worid  with  unlimited 
resources,  it  may  well  be.  However  in  this 
wortd,  ttie  experts  agree;  in  the  near  future 
such  a  program  Is  simply  not  feasible.  As 
Sarah  Brady  puts  it,  "the  Staggers  bill  is  much 
like  mandating  ttiat  all  cars  get  500  miles  to 
the  gallon — a  worthy  goal,  but  far  from  realis- 
tk;."  In  a  worid  in  which  crime  is  a  reality,  solu- 
tions must  not  only  sound  reasonable — ttiey 
must  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Staggers 
amendment  and  pass  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  The  Brady  Handgun 
VkJience  Preventkin  Act.  This  important  legis- 
latkMi  woukj  require  a  7-day  waiting  period  t>e- 
fore  the  sale  of  a  handgun,  to  alk)w  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  corxJuct  a  criminal 
t)ackground  check  on  purchasers.  Since  many 
criminais  purchase  handguns  over  tfie 
counter,  this  new  requirement  would  help  stop 
ttiousands  of  illegal  purchases  and  should  be 
enacted. 

Waiting  periods  are  working  well  in  many 
States  already.  But  the  current  patchwork  of 
tiandgun  laws  leaves  loopholes  so  large  ttiat 
criminals,  ttiwarted  in  their  determination  to 
acquire  even  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
weapons,  often  need  only  to  drive  across  a 
State  line  to  a  more  accomrrxxlating  jurisdk;- 
tion,  and  buy  a  gun  on  the  spot.  In  my  home- 
town of  New  York  City,  where  handgun  laws 
are  among  ttie  Natkjn's  toughest,  polce  report 
ttiat  about  96  percent  of  handguns  used  in 
crimes  are  illegally  transported  from  States 
wittKHJt  waiting  periods  or  background  checks. 


In  States  wtiere  waiting  periods  and/or 
t>ackground  checks  are  required,  thousands  of 
prohibited  handgun  purchasers  are  caught 
each  year  trying  to  buy  guns  through  legiti- 
mate channels  of  commerce.  In  1989  alone, 
California  stopped  1,793  illegal  purchases,  Illi- 
nois denied  2,920  permits  and  revoked  1 ,867; 
and  New  Jersey  stopped  961  purchases. 

A  national  waiting  period  would  ensure  that 
guns  are  not  bought  in  States  without  back- 
ground checks  and  then  transferred  across 
State  lines.  It  woukj  also  provkle  a  cooling-off 
interval  to  reduce  impulse  purchases  by  those 
consumed  by  violent  passkin.  New  York  and 
other  States  with  tougtier  gun-purctiase  stand- 
ards shouldnl  be  the  vk:tims  of  other  States' 
gun-control  loopholes. 

The  Staggers  substitute,  whkih  will  be  of- 
fered today,  calls  for  a  Federal  instant  Ijack- 
ground  check  system  to  be  instituted  within  6 
rrtonths.  An  Instant  check  sounds  great,  txjt 
the  Attorney  General  has  testified  before  the 
House  Judk;iary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and 
Criminal  Justrce  ttiat  an  instantaneous  system 
will  take  years  to  achieve.  An  instant  records 
check  requires  that  criminal  history  records  be 
computerized,  complete  and  accessit>le  to 
every  law-enforcement  agency.  But  40  percent 
of  the  criminal  records  in  this  country  have  not 
been  entered  into  any  computer  database. 
Most  States  are  only  partially  automated,  and 
eight  States  do  not  tiave  any  of  their  criminal 
history  records  on  computer. 

Likewise,  a  recent  draft  report  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  [OTA)  corv 
firmed  ttiat  the  Staggers  proposal  is  unwork- 
able. The  report  found  ttiat  it  wouW  take  5  to 
10  years  for  Federal  and  State  criminal 
records  to  be  organized  into  a  usable  system 
for  instant  tiackground  checks  on  criminal 
records.  The  OTA  study  also  estimates  that 
criminals  buy  at  least  50,000  firearms  a  year 
from  gun  stores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  steps  now  to 
keep  dangerous  indivkluals  who  are  already 
barred  from  purchasing  handguns  from  doing 
so.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  ttie  Brady  t>ill,  and  accept  no  substitute  for 
this  vitally  important  public  safety  measure. 
The  Brady  bill  is  a  reasonable  protection  that 
ttie  American  people  deserve. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chaimian,  weVe  all 
heard  ttie  okl  saying  that  an  ounce  of  preverv 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  By  ttie  same 
token,  tfie  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Protectwn 
Act  won't  eliminate  firearm  abuse — but  it  will 
provide  a  simple,  effective  way  for  us  to  begin 
saving  ttie  lives  of  Innocent  people  across  this 
country. 

The  growing  death  toll  from  tiandgun  vk>- 
lence  in  cities  and  towns  across  America 
speaks  volumes  atx>ut  ttie  need  for  this  law 
ttiat  will  provkJe  a  nationwkJe,  7-day  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purctiases.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Justne  Statistics,  handguns  are 
Involved  in  an  average  of  9,200  murders  each 
year.  The  number  of  nonlettial  crimes  involv- 
ing handguns  is  much  higtier.  Heuidguns  are 
involved  in  over  15,000  injuries,  407,600  as- 
saults, 210,000  robberies  and  12,100  rapes 
per  year. 

In  States  such  as  California,  New  Jersey, 
and  Illinois,  existing  tiandgun  waiting  period 
laws  have  kept  guns  out  of  ttie  hands  of  ttiou- 
sands of  potential  killers  wittx>ut  denying  law- 


abiding  citizens  the  right  to  defend  ttiem- 
selves.  But  ttie  problem  with  ttiese  State  laws 
is  that  criminals  can  Ijeat  the  system  by  simply 
going  to  a  State  that  doesnl  require  a  tiand- 
gun waiting  period.  Ttie  Brady  bill,  House  Res- 
olution 7,  will  eliminate  this  looptiole  that  gives 
criminals  easy  access  to  handguns. 

Aside  from  reducing  gun-related  crime,  ttie 
bill's  cooling  off  period  could  save  ttiousands 
of  lives  by  making  people  think  Unce  before 
resorting  to  handguns  to  solve  ttieir  prot)lems. 
How  often  do  polk:e  in  cities  and  towns  across 
this  country  respond  to  emergency  calls  only 
to  find  ttiey're  too  late  to  save  a  disti^aught 
person  from  committing  suicide  or  killing  a 
k>ved  one  in  a  domestic  dispute.  The  Brady 
bill  woni  eliminate  ttiese  prot)lems,  txjt  it  will 
provide  a  starting  point  for  reducing  handgun 
violence. 

Law  enforcement  offk:ials  across  this  coun- 
ti7  agree  that  the  Brady  bill  will  save  lives. 
The  professional  groups  that  have  endorsed 
ttiis  legislation  include  ttie  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  ttie  International  BrothertxxxJ  of  Polce 
Offk:ers,  ttie  Natk>nal  Association  of  Polk»  Or- 
ganizatkins,  ttie  National  Sheriffs  Association, 
ttie  Intemational  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice and  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cer's Association. 

Nonettieless,  Congressman  Staggers  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  have  fold  us  we 
stiould  go  one  step  furttier  by  instituting  an  in- 
stant criminal-records  ctieck  on  all  gun  pur- 
chasers across  this  country.  I  like  tfie  klea — 
tHJt  the  technotogy  needed  to  set  up  such  a 
system  is  at  least  3  to  5  years  away.  In  add»- 
tion,  ttie  cost  of  installing  the  system  coukj  run 
to  S35  million,  and  anottier  S70  million  may  be 
needed  for  first  year  operating  costs. 

My  concern  is  this:  How  can  we  prevent 
crime  today  by  enacting  a  criminal  record 
cfieck  that  won1  become  operatkinal  for  sev- 
eral years?  Why  stiouU  we  wait  for  Chk^go 
and  ottier  major  cities  to  set  new  records  for 
homicides,  while  ttie  Federal  Government 
goes  atxxrt  installing  a  higtv-technotogy  system 
for  monitoring  handgun  purchases?  If  ttie 
Brady  bill  were  enacted  this  afternoon,  it  coukl 
begin  saving  lives  within  tiours  instead  of 
years  as  ttie  Staggers  t>ill  woukt  do.  And  ttie 
Brady  bill  is  expected  to  cost  State  and  kxal 
governments  a  relatively  minor  sum  of  $5  mil- 
ton  to  $10  millk>n  per  year. 

The  Brady  t)ill  is  a  tiargain  wtien  one  con- 
skJers  tfie  need  to  curb  handgun  vkilence.  Ttie 
commonsense  approach  of  ttie  Brady  bill  has 
convinced  many  supporters  of  gun  owners' 
rights,  including  Ronakj  Reagan,  to  endorse 
the  concept  of  a  waiting  period  for  tiandgun 
purctiases.  Mr.  Reagan  knovys  only  too  well 
that  such  a  waiting  perxxJ  mtgtit  have  pre- 
vented John  Hinckley  fi^om  shooting  ttie  former 
PreskJent,  two  law  enforcement  officers  and 
Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady  on  March  30, 
1981.  In  a  sworn  affidavit,  Mr.  Hinckley  has 
sakj  ttiat  a  waiting  period  woukJ  tiave  made 
him  think  twice  atxxjt  his  sctieme  to  assas- 
sinate PreskJent  Reagan. 

Perhaps  better  tfian  anyone  else,  Jim  Brady 
understands  ttie  need  to  keep  handguns  away 
from  people  like  Mr.  Hinckley.  Ttiose  wtio  are 
mentally  ill  or  have  fek>ny  records  can  easily 
dodge  today's  patctiworV  of  State  lav^  ttiat 
limit  handgun  purchases.  But  a  nationwkJe 
waiting  period  of  up  to  7  days  woukJ  give  po- 
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lice  a  much  better  chance  to  prevent  such 
sales. 

Finally,  Amen^ans  who  feel  their  lives  are  in 
danger  needm  fear  the  Brady  bill.  The  law  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  would  enable  police  to 
waive  ttie  waitin  j  penod  if  they  determine  that 
a  citizen  needs  i  i  handgun  for  personal  protec- 
tion. 

In  short,  Mt  Chairman,  the  arguments 
against  the  Brady  btll  just  don't  hold  water. 
The  time  has  ome  for  those  who  talk  about 
fighting  crime  tc  vote  tor  a  bill  that  will  do  just 
ttiat.  Firxling  a  v  ^ay  to  rid  our  country  of  cnme 
is  still  an  elusivo  goal,  t>ut  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity before  us  today  to  prevent  crime.  Don't 
we  owe  it  to  Ml .  Brady  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sarKls  of  other  \ictims  of  fiarxlgun  violence  to 
take  this  rrxxJes ;  step  forward?  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suppjrt  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill,  and 
in  opposition  to  ihe  Staggers  substitute. 

In  Connecticu:,  we  know  thiat  a  waiting  pe- 
riod and  background  ctieck  system  works. 
Connecticut  Stale  law  provides  for  a  14-day 
waitng  period  lar  polk;e  to  perform  a  tjack- 
ground  check,  n  this  fiscal  year  alone,  this 
system  hias  caught  and  prevented  more  than 
one  hundred  ciiminals  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms in  Conned  cut. 

Unfortunately,  until  now,  criminals  could 
avoid  ConnectKjfs  law  by  simply  going  to  a 
nearby  state  wttx>ut  a  waitir>g  period.  With 
passage  of  ttie  Brady  t>ill,  Connecticut's  law 
will  become  eve|ri  more  etfective.  When  a  na- 
tional waiting  pienod  arxl  background  check 
are  instrtuted,  Ci>nnectk:ut  law  coukj  no  longer 
be  evaded  by  g<  <ng  to  another  State. 

We  all  know  t  at  no  point-of-purch,ase  back- 
ground check  s/stem  is  a  panacea,  tx;t  we 
also  krww  thai  waiting  periods  and  back- 
grourxj  checks  ::atch  criminals.  In  the  larger 
States,  like  Cal  fornia,  ttie  numbers  are  im- 
pressive; 1,793  illegal  purchases  stopped  in 
1989,  and2,182|in  1990. 

The  waitng  pferiod  does  not  jeopardize  the 
ability  of  legitinn^te  sportsmen  and  hunters  to 
acquire  firearmi  to  pursue  their  interests. 
Hunting,  and  target  shooting  are  alive  and  well 
in  Connectk^ut.  wtiere  a  1  -week  handgun  wait- 
ing period  went  into  effect  in  1965,  and  was 
extended  to  2  weeks  in  1 975. 

I  oppose  ttie  $taggers  substitute  because  it 
woukj  leave  the! status  quo  in  place:  it  merely 
relegislates  provisions  of  the  1988  Anti-Drug 
Act  by  calling  I  for  a  computenzed,  instant 
background  check.  The  Attorney  General  has 
been  wortting  on  such  a  system  since  Con- 
gress mandatea  it.  All  our  offices  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  ttie  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Feton  Identificatwn  in  Firearm 
Sales.  We  an  kiiow  ttiat  a  workable  system  is 
still  years  away^  partly  because  many  States 
doni  have  corrifjuterized  criminal  records.  The 
Attorney  Gener^  says  this  system  will  not  be 
ready  In  6  months,  and  passing  the  Staggers 
bM  will  not  makei  it  so. 

I'm  for  keepir^  guns  away  from  criminals. 
Without  point-of'jpurchase  checks,  we  already 
have  a  waitong  seriod:  wait  until  the  criminal 
walks  into  a  gup  store,  buys  a  weapon,  and 
goes  out  and  commits  a  crime.  The  Brady  bill 
wil  put  more  tieth  into  laws  which  prohibit 
criminals  from  >wning  guns.  We  will  never 
know  exactly  h(iw  many  tragedies  the  Brady 


bill  will  ultimately  prevent,  but  whatever  ttie 
number,  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  this  bill  spared  many  lives  from  the 
anguish  of  gun  violence. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
voicing  support  for  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill. 
Since  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  1 00th  Con- 
gress, this  bill  has  had  a  simple,  straight- 
forward goal — ^to  reduce  the  number  of  violent 
crimes  in  this  country.  The  Brady  bill  seeks  to 
curb  the  tiorror  stories  that  are  becoming  a  re- 
ality for  too  many  Americans.  It  would  do  this 
by  simply  giving  law  enforcement  officials  a  7- 
day  period  in  which  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  individual  applying  for  a  handgun  has 
a  previous  criminal  record  that  shoukj  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  the  weapon. 

Considertng  the  statistics,  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  remain  unresponsive  to  this 
critical  situation  any  longer.  Each  year, 
639,000  Americans  are  victims  of  violent 
crimes  in  which  a  handgun  is  involved.  Last 
year,  handguns  were  responsible  for  23,000 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  Recently,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan,  an- 
nounced an  alarming  new  fact — America's 
teenage  boys,  black  and  white,  are  dying 
more  from  gunshots  than  from  all  natural 
causes  comtjined. 

In  my  tiometown  of  Chicago,  guns  and  gun 
violence  are  rampant.  There  has  t)een  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  shootings 
already  this  year  over  last  year  and  in  just  1 
day,  the  Chicago  police  seized  300  illegally 
owned  guns  in  the  city.  When  we  look  at 
these  statistics  individually,  in  terms  of  losses 
experienced  by  families  and  personal  trage- 
dies, ttie  figures  are  staggering. 

What  more  is  it  going  to  take  to  get  us  to 
stop  the  violence?  Will  we  each  have  to  lose 
a  loved  one  t)efore  we  decide  its  time  to  act? 
Will  we  have  to  get  caught  in  ttie  crossfire  of 
gang  violence?  Will  a  stray  bullet  through  the 
living  room  window  do  it?  What  is  wrong  with 
this  country  ttiat  we  place  a  mere  7-day  wait 
for  a  weapon  above  the  lives  of  our  citizens? 

I  am  aware  that  this  legislation  will  neither 
radrcally  reduce  nor  completely  eliminate  the 
numtjer  of  violent  incidents  involving  hand- 
guns. However,  preventing  these  targeted  indi- 
viduals from  purchasing  a  handgun  is  an  im- 
portant, logical  and  necessasry  step  toward 
curbing  the  madness  that  is  terrorizing  Amer- 
ica. It  simply  makes  good  sense  to  pass  the 
Brady  bill.  Wtien  we  consider  the  numtier  of 
lives  ttiat  tiave  been  cut  short  or  shattered  by 
tiandgun  violence,  it  is  more  ttian  good  sense, 
it  is  ttie  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  particulariy  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  7  in  contrast  to  another 
bill,  H.R.  1412,  whk:h  is  toeing  offered  as  a 
valkj  attemative  to  ttie  Brady  bill.  In  truth,  H.R. 
1412  is  neither.  The  provisions  of  ttie  Brady 
bill  would  take  effect  within  a  tew  months  after 
it  becomes  law.  Since  the  Offk;e  of  Tech- 
nokjgy  Assessment  estimates  that  it  woukl 
take  between  5  to  10  years  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1412,  it  can  tiardly  be  la- 
beled an  alternative  to  the  Brady  t)ill  for  ad- 
dressing the  pressing  problem  of  violent  crime 
in  this  country. 


Moreover,  each  day  and  week  ttiat  passes 
wittiout  action  by  Congress,  more  Americans 
become  victims  of  murder,  rape,  rotjbery  or 
assault  involving  handguns.  Passing  a  bill  that 
would  address  this  most  urgent  protilem  5  to 
10  years  down  the  road  is  therefore  neither  a 
valid  nor  respectatjie  legislative  response  by 
this  Congress.  If  the  Brady  t>ill  saves  just  one 
life  a  year  for  the  next  5  to  1 0  years — ^the  opti- 
mistic projection  for  how  long  it  will  take  the 
Staggers  proposal  to  get  up  and  running — 
then  that  is  5  to  10  lives  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

No,  the  Brady  bill  will  not  stop  all  violent 
crimes  involving  guns,  neither  will  ttie  Stag- 
gers' proposal.  But  if  we  can't  even  pass  a  law 
that  will  mandate  a  simple  7-day  wait,  how  in 
the  worid  do  we  expect  to  tie  able  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  have  a  real,  dramatic  im- 
pact on  the  proliferation  of  guns  in  this  soci- 
ety? I  join  with  the  mayor  of  my  hometown. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago,  who  said  at 
his  recent  inauguration,  "With  blood  running  in 
America's  streets,  it's  time  to  seriously  corv 
sider  a  total  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  handguns  in  this  country."  Mayor  Daley 
went  on  to  say,  "Yes,  it's  a  drastk;  measure. 
But  with  handguns  becoming  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  our  communities,  we  need 
drastic  action." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  little  logic 
in  the  arguments  against  the  Brady  bill  and  in 
support  of  the  Staggers'  proposal.  I  have 
heard  no  credible  case  made  for  waiting  many 
years  instead  of  several  months  to  try  to  bring 
the  rampage  to  an  end.  As  parents,  as  citi- 
zens, as  legislators,  we  owe  it  to  our  families, 
our  constituents  and  our  Nation — I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  right  thing  today  and  sup- 
port the  right  bill,  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Protection  Act.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Feighan,  for  his 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  crucial  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  facing  a  crime  epidemk;  in  our  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  Crime  has  totally  per- 
meated the  fabric  of  American  life.  Ttie  statis- 
tics are  mind-boggling.  In  fact,  in  the  year 
1990,  America  set  a  national  record  in  its 
numtjer  of  murders,  rapes,  assaults,  and  roti- 
beries.  A  recent  Justice  Department  study  in- 
dicates that  639,000  Americans  are  confronted 
each  year  by  criminals  carrying  handguns — 
9,200  are  killed  and  15,000  are  wounded  dur- 
ing these  confrontations.  Tragically,  many  of 
the  victims  of  handgun  violence  are  young,  Af- 
rican-Amerrcan  males. 

The  evidence  is  all  too  clear.  The  unre- 
strk;ted  acquisition  and  use  of  handguns  takes 
a  homfying  toll  in  American  lives.  We  must 
deal  with  tiandgun  violence  as  quk:kly  as  we 
dealt  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Repub- 
lican Guard. 

H.R.  7,  known  as  the  Brady  bill,  is  one  step 
in  ttie  right  direction  in  finding  a  cure  for  this 
crime  epidemic.  It  requires  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod prior  to  purchase  of  a  handgun,  to  permit 
local  law  enforcement  auttiorities  to  check  to 
ensure  that  the  purchase  woukJ  not  vkilate 
Federal  or  State  law.  As  mandated  by  the 
Anti-Dnjg  Alxjse  Act  of  1988.  the  FBI  is  now 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  national  instant 
tackground  check  system.  The  7-day  waiting 
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period  would  be  phased  out  when  the  national 
system  is  implemented.  However,  Attomey 
General  Thomtxjrgh  has  testified  that  such  a 
system  is  3  to  5  years  away. 

The  Brady  bill  does  not  unconstitutionally  in- 
fringe on  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
txiy  a  handgun.  It  simply  requires  purchasers 
to  wait  7  days.  Is  that  an  inconvenience?  Per- 
haps, Ixjt  that  7-day  inconvenience  must  be 
weighed  against  the  permanent  inconvenience 
to  people  like  Jim  Brady  who  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  died  from  hand- 
gun violence. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  system  to  check 
handgun  purchasers.  The  alternative  measure 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Staggers,  sounds  good.  If  we  can  even- 
tually do  in  7  minutes  what  the  Brady  bill  will 
do  in  7  days,  then  let's  do  it.  However,  there 
is  no  system  in  place  to  accomplish  a  7- 
minute  check  now  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  Each  day  we  wait  means  more  lives  are 
added  to  the  list  of  50,000  Americans  killed  in 
handgun  violence  since  the  Brady  bill  was  first 
voted  down  in  this  Chamber  in  1 988. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  Handgun 
violence  will  not  magically  cease  upon  pas- 
sage of  ttie  Brady  bill.  It  will  not  stop  criminals 
from  stealing  guns  or  purchasing  tfiem  from 
other  criminals.  However,  1  in  every  6  crimi- 
nals do  buy  guns  from  licensed  dealers.  Wait- 
ing periods  in  several  States  are  already  work- 
ing— thousands  of  felons  across  our  Nation  re- 
portedly have  been  stopped  from  buying  guns. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  answer  the  pleas 
of  the  ovenwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
who  want  us  to  act  now  to  stop  handgun  vio- 
lence. We  must  begin  to  restore  safety  and 
sanity  to  our  streets.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
another  day.  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  debate  a  clear 
cut  law  and  order  c^estion:  What  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  keeping  handguns  out  of  the 
harxjs  of  felons?  On  one  hand,  we  have  the 
Brady  t>iN  wNch  woukj  mandate  a  7-day  wait- 
ing period,  while  as  an  alternative,  we  have 
the  promise  of  a  Federal  computer  system 
ttiat  provkJes  an  instant  check  of  all  criminal 
records. 

I  support  ttie  idea  of  a  waiting  period,  espe- 
cially since  this  waiting  period  provides  kx:al 
law  enforcement  offkiials  tin>e  to  ensure  that 
felons  arxj  otiier  individuals  barred  from  hand- 
gun possession  are  not  allowed  to  purchase 
such  weapons.  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  ttie  Brady  bill,  because  I  believe  this  bill  of- 
fers a  reasonable  way  to  support  law  enforce- 
ment offk»rs  and  prevent  felons  from  illegally 
purchasing  guns.  I  woukJ  also  like  to  note  that 
tt>e  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  currently 
has  a  waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of  harxJ- 
guns. 

Clearly,  a  7-day  waiting  period  will  not  elimi- 
nate all  crime  in  America,  txjt  it  seems  that 
saving  even  one  life  is  worth  this  effort.  Sev- 
eral States  which  have  waiting  periods  have 
reported  numerous  occasions  when  felons 
have  been  stopped  from  illegally  purchasing  a 
handgun. 


The  Brady  bill  protects  law-abiding  citizens 
wtK)  feel  that  they  cannot  wait  to  purchase  a 
handgun  due  to  a  threat  against  their  safety. 
In  such  cases,  these  citizens  woukJ  simply 
contact  their  local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
have  the  waiting  period  waived.  States  whkrfi 
have  instant  check  systems  are  exempted 
from  the  7-day  waiting  requirements  of  the 
Brady  bill.  In  addition,  as  other  States  acquire 
and  implement  this  technology,  they  woukJ 
also  be  exempted. 

The  altemative  amendment  calling  for  a  na- 
tionwide instant  identification  check  for  hand- 
gun purchases  within  6  months  sounds  good, 
but  it  cant  live  up  the  promises  of  the  media 
campaign  Ijlasting  across  Anrierica's  television 
screens.  Attomey  General  Thomtxjrgh  has 
testified  that  implementation  of  a  natk)nal  in- 
stant check  system  is  at  least  3  to  5  yeras 
away  and  carries  a  cost  of  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion. An  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
draft  report  estimates  that  such  a  system  will 
not  be  ready  for  5  to  10  yeras.  The  FBI  has 
estimated  that  it  will  take  as  lor>g  as  5  years 
to  computerize  all  of  the  over  8.8  million 
records  whrch  are  currently  in  manual  form. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  has  already  set 
in  motion  the  development  of  a  Federal  instant 
check  system.  In  1988,  Congress  enacted  the 
McCollum  amendment  whrch  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  nationwide  instant  felon 
identification  system.  The  Justrce  Department 
is  still  in  the  process  of  developing  such  a  pro- 
gram. Until  ttiat  system  is  implemented,  the 
Brady  bill  woukJ  provkle  an  important  tool  for 
law  enforcement  officers  to  keep  felons  from 
illegally  purchasing  handguns.  Why  do  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Brady  bill  believe  that  the  Jus- 
trce  Department  can  do  in  6  nx>nths  what  the 
Department  has  t)een  unable  to  do  since 
1988? 

If  the  House  wants  to  take  a  strong  law  and 
order  positk>n,  then  Members  shoukj  pass  the 
Brady  bill  and  defeat  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  Voting 
for  the  illusionary  promise  of  an  instant  cfieck 
system  will  not  provkJe  police  officers  with  the 
ability  they  need  to  control  the  purctiase  of 
harxlguns  by  fetons. 

Support  for  the  Brady  bill  is  widespread 
among  many  organizations  representing  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  law  enforcement  community,  such 
as  the  Fratemal  Order  of  Polrce,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
International  BrothertKKxJ  of  Polce  Offrcers, 
the  National  Association  of  Polrce  Organiza- 
tions, the  Natk)nal  Sheriffs  Association,  the 
Polrce  Foundation  and  many  others.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  public  and  private  groups  and  indi- 
vkluals.  including  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  American  Medial  Association,  the 
Natk>nal  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  former  PreskJent  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brady  bill  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  we  have  today  of  keeping  hand- 
guns out  of  the  hands  of  felons.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect solution,  but  passage  of  the  Brady  bill  will 
mean  tfiat  ttie  House  has  finally  found  the  will 
to  distinguish  between  illusk>n  and  effective 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sti^ong  opposition  to  the  Brady  bill  and  note 
that: 
"Guns  dont  kill  people,  people  kill  people." 


"We  need  crime  control,  not  gun  control." 

"If  we  outlaw  guns,  only  outiaws  will  own 
guns." 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  call  these  cli- 
che's  but  ttiat  doesn't  mean  they  aren't  true. 

Gun  control  is  based  on  ttie  faulty  notion 
that  the  American  people  are  too  stupid,  timkl, 
and  ill-tempered  to  be  trusted  with  firearms. 
The  Brady  bill  is  no  exception.  Its  sights  are 
set  on  honest  citizens,  assuming  they  are 
criminals.  That  is  why  the  Brady  bill  effectively 
misses  the  target  in  preventing  gun  violence. 
Dnjg  dealers  and  murderers  do  not  purchase 
their  handguns  from  legal  ctiannels. 

There  are  millwns  of  Americans  that  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  rights  to  own  a  firearm. 
They  use  ttieir  guns  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Some  hunt,  some  collect  guns,  others  target 
shoot  and  take  part  in  formal  competition.  A 
large  number  of  Americans  need  a  gun  as  a 
form  oi  self-defense.  Tfie  vast  majority  of 
these  Americans  are  honest,  law-al>ding  citi- 
zens and  Congress  shoukJ  leave  them  atone. 
Why  are  we  taking  aim  at  ttiem  instead  of 
hardened  criminals? 

States  ttiat  have  imposed  waiting  periods  on 
the  purcfiase  of  a  firearm  have  already  had  an 
effect— ttiey  have  cost  innocent  lives.  Deborah 
Randall  of  Virginia,  Bonnie  Elmasri  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Igor  Hutorsky  of  Brooklyn,  NY,  have 
all  lost  ttieir  lives  waiting  for  the  firearms  they 
needed  to  defend  themselves. 

Experience  has  stxjwn  that  sure  punishment 
for  illegal  use  of  firearms  is  ttie  most  effective 
deterrent  to  gun  abuse  and  vtolent  crime.  We 
must  limit  plea  bargaining,  arxJ  impose  stiff, 
mandatory  sentences  on  ttiose  perpetiating 
violent  or  drug  traffk:king  acts.  Congress 
shoukj  also  establish  laws  ttiat  deny  prison 
furtoughs,  parole,  and  probation  to  vtolent 
criminals.  Finally,  we  need  a  Federal  death 
penalty  law  for  ttiose  wtio  murder  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  innocent  citizens.  Instead, 
we  are  brought  H.R.  7,  whtoh  wouW  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  criminals  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  large 
number  of  supporters  of  the  Brady  bill  oppose 
ttie  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  and  ottier 
"get  tough"  measures  with  criminals. 

Some  will  claim  ttiat  the  Brady  bill  is  not  real 
gun  conti^ol.  They  suggested  that  the  bill  if 
passed  woukJ  only  delay  our  secorto  amend- 
ment rights  for  7  days.  I  wouto  like  to  know 
tiow  many  Members  wouto  suggest  ttiat  our 
first  amerxjment  rigtits  stioukt  be  delayed;  but 
more  importantly,  ttiis  hurdle,  nuisance,  or 
whatever  we  call  it  is  aimed  at  honest  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  defeat  the  attempt  to 
take  target  practce  with  our  constitutional 
rights.  Let  us  not  put  a  bullet  hole  in  ttie  sec- 
ond amendment  of  ttie  Constitution.  Let's  at- 
tack criminals,  not  waste  ttie  time  of  police 
and  criminal  justice  system  regulating  the  be- 
tiavior  of  honest  citizens. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Violence 
Preventton  Act. 

The  Brady  tiill  is  designed  simply  to  estat>- 
lish  a  national  7-day  waiting  penod  and  allow 
poltoe  organizattons  to  perform  a  tiackgrourxJ 
ctieck  for  individuals  wishing  to  purctiase  a 
handgun.  However,  we  all  know  that  ttie  Na- 
tional Rifle  Associatton  obviously  opposes  ttie 
Brady  l}ill.  With  its  inti^ansigent  opposition  to 
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of  gun  regulation,  the  NRA 
should  not.  however,  object  to  the  Brady  bill 
because  ttie  le  jislation's  purpose  is  not  to 
keep  legitimate  Juns  from  legitimate  gun  own- 
ers. And  the  leotimate  owners— target  shoot- 
ers and  collectirs  among  them— should  not 
object  either,  because  buying  a  weapon  is 
hardly  a  matter  if  urgency. 

Several  people  have  conveyed  to  me  that 
my  home  State.  New  York,  has  strict  handgun 
laws  and  the  Bfady  bill  will  be  ineffective  in 
initially  this  is  true,  unfortu- 
many  States  where  criminals 
ase  firearms.  Only  4  percent 
guns  recovered  by  the  New 
York  City  Police]  Department  in  1989  were  pur- 
chased in  New  fck  State. 

Additionally,  ifiuch  has  also  been  made  of 
the  system  currently  being  employed  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  Stkte,  an  individual  is  sutiject  to 
an  instant  background  check  when  attempting 
to  purchase  a  l^ndgun.  Unlike  the  Brady  bill. 
3und  check  does  not  give  law 
opportunity  to  determine 
:tive  handgun  purchaser  is 
ssessing  a  firearm  because 
fn  Of  mental  incapacity.  Only 
been  committed  to  a  mental 
:  of  a  criminal  arrest  show  up 
puter. 

jVaiting  period  laws  have  not 

been  tremendously  successful  in  stopping  fel- 
ons and  other  prohibited  persons  attempting  to 
purchase  handiuns.  In  California,  1,763  pro- 
scribed purchasers  were  stopped  from  buying 
a  handgun  in  1989.  In  that  same  year.  New 
Jersey  prohibited  961  from  buying  a  handgun. 
Last  year,  Maryland  waiting  period  laws 
stopped  1 ,300  hllegal  wouW-be  handgun  buy- 
ers. 

Very  shortly,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
cast  a  vote  instrumental  in  the  tattle  against 
handgun  crime]  The  Brady  bill  is  a  first  step- 
not  a  first  step  in  atwiishing  secorxl  amend- 
ment rights  as^  its  opponents  have  led  us  to 
tjeljeve — but  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  a 
sensible  approach  to  handgun  crime. 

Mr.  LENT.  fir.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said 
that  "guns  doil  kill  people,  people  kill  peo- 
ple". I  t)elieveia  nwre  accurate  statement  of 
fact  wouW  be  '^aeopte  and  guns  kill  people".  In 
fact,  the  majofily  of  the  Amencan  public  would 
agree  with  thei  latter  statement  A  recent  poll 
demonsto'ated  ^t  95  percent  of  Amerrcans 
favor  a  7-day  parting  perkxl  for  harxJgun  pur- 
chases, recogrtizing  tfie  need  for  such  restnc- 
tions  to  reduce*  handgun  violence. 

The  so-called  Brady  bill.  H.R.  7,  would  pro- 
rrote  puWic  safety  by  providing  law  enforce- 
ment wrth  th^  opportunity  to  conduct  back- 
ground check?  on  handgun  purchasers  which 
will  stop  ttXHiaiands  of  handgun  purchases  by 
those  who  haie  no  business  buying  a  hand- 
gun. The  measure  will  also  provide  a  cooling 
off  period  for  Individuals  acting  in  the  heat  of 
passkxi  or  the!  depths  of  depression. 

I  understand  that  some  honest  gun  pur- 
chasers may  fcnd  the  7-day  waiting  penod  in- 
convenient BiJt,  given  tfie  countiess  number 
of  families  wtip  have  kjst  toved  ones  to  hand- 
gun viotence,  7  days  seems  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  impcovied  publk;  safety. 
As  one  wfv)  has  conststeritty  supported  the 
1  ight  to  bear  arms,  I  find  nothing 
the  Bfady  bill.  Simply  waiting  7 


constitutional 
threatening  in 


days  before  acquiring  a  handgun  may  seem 
an  inconvenience  to  some  but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  construed  as  an  infringement  of  con- 
stitutional nghts.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  it 
actually  promotes  citizens'  rights  to  safety  and 
security  under  the  law. 

We  cannot— and  should  not— ignore  the 
publk;  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  7-day  wait- 
ing period  for  handgun  purchases  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  escalation  in  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  7  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  nationwide  prot)lems  of  crime 
and  violence.  However,  the  Brady  bill  is  cer- 
tainly part  of  the  solution  and  represents  a 
very  good  first  step  toward  reducing  the  nunrv 
tiers  of  deaths  each  year  from  handgun  vio- 
lence. If  we  are  truly  representatives  of  the 
people  then  we  should  heed  the  mandate  and 
vote  for  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Brady  bill— legislation  whose 
pnmary  importance  lies  in  tfie  context  of  our 
battle  against  crime — not  in  its  specific  signifi- 
cance to  lobbyists  on  either  side  of  the  gun 
control  issue. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  \he 
extent  to  which  this  entire  debate — raging  on 
telephone  lines,  fax  machines,  news  coverage, 
and  dear  colleagues  in  recent  weeks — has  be- 
come much  ado  about  next  to  nottiing.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Brady  bill  is  designed  to  set  up 
a  framework  in  which  tackground  checks  or 
cooling  off   periods   might  be   addressed — it 
does  not  infringe  upon  States'  rights  to  do 
their  own  thing — in  fact,  my  home  State  of 
Florida  is  exempt  under  the  Brady  b>ill  because 
we  already  have  a  system  in  place  seeking  to 
prevent  guns  from  falling  into  criminals'  hands. 
The  Brady  bill  will  not  infiinge  upon  law-abid- 
ing citizens'  undeniatjie  constitutional  right  to 
own  a  gun  for  lawful  purposes.  And  it  is  not, 
nor  did  we  ever  intend  it  to  be,  the  answer  to 
our  Nation's  terrible  crime  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Staggers  substitute  looks  to- 
ward a  time  when  we  have  the  resources  and 
the   capability   to  conduct  accurs^te,   reliable 
point-of-sale  background  checks  ^without  im- 
posing  a   purchase   delay — ifs   a  wonderful 
idea,  and  that's  why  this  Congress  approved  it 
as  part  of  the  1988  crime  bill— and  that's  also 
why  the  Brady  bill's  provisions  would  sunset 
once  such  a  system  is  brought  on  line.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  years  and  millions  of  dollars 
away  from  making  such  a  system  a  reality  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saddened  that  a  feeding 
fi^enzy  of  half-truths,  hype  and  misinformation 
has  supplanted  legitimate  debate  on  the  real 
issue:  This  Congress  must  summon  the 
sb'ength  and  ttie  courage  to  pass  meaningful, 
comprehensive  crime  control  legislation.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  altowing  the  dog-and-pony 
show  over  the  Brady  bill  versus  the  Staggers 
bill  to  sideti'ack  us  from  our  broader  mission. 
Presklent  Bush  has  lakj  a  proposal  on  the 
table  to  beef  up  law  enforcement,  make  tough 
punishments  stick,  and  strengthen  our  judicial 
hand  in  getting  criminals  off  the  street — it's 
time  we  stopped  worrying  about  special  inter- 
est litmus  tests  and  symbolism  and  started  ad- 
dressing the  real  issue.  Yes,  I  support  the 
Brady  bill  because  I  think  it  gives  most  State 
and  kxal  law  enforcement  a  modest  extra  tool 
in  ttieir  figfit  against  violent  crime — and  be- 
cause it  couW  help  to  save  lives.  But  we  will 


have  done  a  great  disservice  to  the  American 
people  if  we  allow  our  interest  in  meaningful 
crime  control  to  start  and  finish  here. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  today  is  making  a  choice  tje- 
tween  two  alternatives,  both  of  which  attempt 
to  prevent  criminals  from  being  able  to  pur- 
chase handguns. 

The  underlying  bill  is  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill, 
which  would  impose  a  7-day  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun.  The  purpose  of 
the  waiting  period  would  be  to  require  the  gun 
store  owner  to  send  the  name  of  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  to  the  local  law  enforcement 
authority  so  that  they  could  determine  if  the 
person  was  legally  entitled  to  purchase  a  gun. 
Convicted  felons  and  selected  others  are  le- 
gally prohibited  fi'om  purchasing  firearms  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Staggers  bill,  H.R.  1412,  will  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Brady  bill.  The  Staggers 
proposal  requires  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional registry  of  convicted  felons.  It  would  re- 
quire a  gun  dealer  to  conduct  a  check  against 
a  computer  list  of  convicted  felons  tjefore  sell- 
ing a  handgun.  The  purpose  of  that  back- 
ground check  is  to  make  certain  that  those 
who  are  trying  to  purchase  a  handgun  are  not 
convicted  felons. 

Both  of  these  proposals  attempt  to  address 
a  serious  problem  in  our  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  the  Brady  bill  and  the  Staggers  al- 
ternative have  tjeen  mischaracterized  by  ttieir 
respective  oppor>ents. 

The  Brady  bill  has  tjeen  characterized  by  its 
opponents  as  the  first  step  in  an  attempt  to 
confiscate  guns  that  Americans  are  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to  own.  That  simply  misstates 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  Brady  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Staggers  amendment  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "sham"  by  its  opponents.  "It 
won't  wori<,  and  it  is  too  costly,  and  is  simply 
a  ploy  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,"  they 
say.  That  also  misstates  the  case.  Both  the 
Brady  and  the  Staggers  proposals  address  a 
problem  that  I  think  needs  addressing.  The 
question  before  Congress  is  not  wfiether  to 
take  action,  but  what  action  to  take.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  can  we  do  that  might  meet  with 
some  success. 

My  family  has  had  some  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  crime.  My  mother  was  killed  nearty 
5  years  ago.  The  person  who  was  convkjted 
of  manslaughter  in  her  death  was  accom- 
panied on  the  night  of  the  crime  by  two  other 
persons.  There  were  no  guns  involved  in  the 
crime,  but  persons  with  criminal  records  were 
involved. 

When  I  reviewed  ttieir  criminal  records,  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  police 
record.  It  was  a  sobering  experience. 

I  discovered  something  in  reviewing  the 
criminal  records  ttiat  was  very  disturbing.  One 
of  the  people  that  was  involved  in  the  crime 
that  took  my  mottier's  life  had  a  rather  lengthy 
record.  Wfien  I  reviewed  his  cnminal  record,  I 
found  that  he  had  been  prevwusly  convicted 
of  a  felony  and  had  been  sentenced  to  sen/e 
time  at  the  State  penitentiary.  He  was  subse- 
quently paroled  from  the  State  penitentiary 
and  sometime  later  was  picked  up  for  the 
same  type  of  felony.  On  his  second  convk:tion. 
he  was  sentenced  to  probation.  When  I  tried 
to  find  out  tiow  someone  wtio  had  tjeen  found 
guilty  of  a  second  fek>ny  was  given  probation. 
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I  was  told  that  ttie  judge  was  unaware  of  the 
previous  conviction.  I  asked  how  on  Earth 
could  that  happen,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
not  so  unusual.  The  criminal  records  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  arxl  local  governments  were  in  ter- 
rible disarray  I  was  told. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  from  that  one  evalua- 
tion of  several  criminal  records  that  this  coun- 
try was  sadly  deficient  in  its  ability  to  keep 
records  of,  and  keep  track  of  convk:ted  felons. 
I  plan  today  to  support  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute because  I  think  that  we  need  to  create 
In  this  country  a  national  registration  of  felons 
so  tfTat,  not  only  for  gun  purchases,  but  for 
other  multiple  uses  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, we  will  have  an  updated  listing  of 
convicted  felons. 

There  simply  is  no  excuse  that  we  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  the  records  of  convicted 
felons  for  the  purposes  of  screening  gun  pur- 
chases, or  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  a 
presentence  investigation  on  someone  who 
has  been  convrcted  of  another  crime. 

Passage  of  the  Staggers  bill  will  force  that 
result  to  occur,  whereas  passage  of  the  Brady 
bill  will  not.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  chosen 
to  support  the  Staggers  proposal. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  no  waiting  pe- 
riod for  the  purchase  of  guns,  and  yet  tias  one 
of  the  lowest  crime  rates  in  the  country.  How- 
ever, to  serve  in  Congress  I  must  live  some  of 
the  time  in  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
and,  tragically,  one  of  the  bloodiest. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to  find  an 
effective  approach  to  prevent  convicted  felons 
from  acquiring  guns.  But  we  need  to  do  much 
more  if  we  are  to  address  this  crime  prot>lem 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

We  must  put  the  career  criminals  in  jail  and 
keep  them  there.  Two-thirds  of  the  violent 
crime  in  Amerk:a  is  committed  by  8  percent  of 
the  criminals — these  are  the  "career  crimi- 
nals." If  we  are  going  to  start  reversing  the 
crime  problem  in  America,  we  must  expect  our 
criminal  justice  system  to  put  the  career  crimi- 
nal in  jail  and  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  vorce  my  opposition  to  H.R.  7,  the  so- 
called  Brady  tnll,  and  to  express  my  support 
for  the  only  logical  alternative,  H.R.  1412,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Staggers. 

In  my  view,  gun  control  legislation  infringes 
on  ttie  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  is  no  question  that  H.R.  1412,  the 
Staggers  bill,  is  the  better  of  the  two  propos- 
als. The  Staggers  bNll  would  require  an  instan- 
taneous background  check  tor  anyone  at- 
tempting to  purchase  a  handgun.  Gun  dealers 
woukj  call  a  fiotline  for  information  on  the  pur- 
chaser, at  whKh  point  the  sale  would  be  ap- 
proved or  denied.  This  manner  of  checking  for 
fetons  wouW  ensure  that  criminals  do  not  ob- 
tain guns,  wittKKJt  infringing  on  the  rigtits  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 

In  fact,  the  Brady  bill  does  not  even  require 
a  background  check.  It  merely  altows  law  en- 
forcement offk:ials  7  days  to  carry  out  such  a 
check  should  they  deem  it  necessary.  This  not 
only  penalizes  law-abiding  citizens,  but  it  does 
not  even  ensure  that  a  check  is  done.  Tech- 
nically, a  felon  coukl  still  obtain  a  gun.  Further, 
this  system  altows  room  for  discrimination  by 
tocal  law  enforcement  offkaais.  The  Staggers 
alternative  altows  nettfier. 


Finally,  H.R.  1412  would  help  establish  a 
national  standard  of  up-to-date  criminal 
records  to  be  used  for  the  instant  check.  As 
required  by  the  Omnitius  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1990,  the  Justice  Department  has  begun  a 
$40  million  initiative  to  update  and  automate 
criminal  records.  Approval  of  H.R.  1412  wouW 
direct  a  greater  percentage  of  the  funds  to- 
ward completing  the  update  more  quickly— to 
ensure  the  establishment  of  the  hotline  within 
the  6  monttis  required  by  the  measure.  I  am 
convinced  the  State  of  North  Carolina  couW 
meet  this  requirement  through  the  police  infor- 
mation network  ttiat  already  exists. 

The  Staggers  bHil  is  an  effective,  fair,  and 
technically  feasible  alternative  to  the  Brady  bill 
that  will  actually  stop  felons  from  legally  pur- 
chasing guns.  I  plan  to  support  this  legislation 
and  to  continue  to  push  for  the  conskJeration 
of  the  PreskJent's  anticrime  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Brady 
Handgun  Violence  Prevention  Act,  H.R.  7. 

The  Brady  tMll  is  very  simple.  In  1968,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Gun  Act,  prohibiting  con- 
victs, fugitives,  drug  addkrts,  mental 
incompetents,  illegal  aliens,  and  those  dishon- 
orably discharged  from  possessing  firearms. 

There  is,  however,  no  Federal  enforcement 
of  this  law.  Convrcts,  fugitives,  drug  addicts, 
mental  incompetents,  illegal  aliens  and  those 
dishonorably  discharged  are  on  the  honor  sys- 
tem. All  you  are  required  to  do  before  pur- 
chasing a  gun  is  fill  out  a  form,  and  this  form 
is  not  even  reviewed  tiefore  the  sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  trace  an  illegal  gun 
sale  after  the  fact,  but  current  Federal  enforce- 
ment doesn't  even  try  to  prevent  an  illegal  fire- 
arm sale. 

The  Brady  bill  simply  gives  law  enforcement 
a  7-day  waiting  period  during  whch  they  may 
enforce  the  existing  law.  Thafs  all.  Moreover, 
the  Brady  bill  will  sunset  once  an  instanta- 
neous, national  system  is  available  to  more  ef- 
fectively enforce  the  same  existing  prohibi- 
tions. 

The  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting  period  is  a 
simple  interim  step  betiween  no  enforcement 
of  existing  law  and  a  national  hotline  system. 
It  is  simple  common  sense,  and  it  deserves 
our  support. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reaffimning  my  belief  in 
firm  and  certain  punishment  as  the  way  to  pre- 
vent violent  crime.  We  must  support  stiffer  and 
rrwre  uniform  sentencing  for  those  convrcted 
of  violent  crimes  or  drug  traffk*ing  offenses 
involving  the  use  or  possession  of  a  weapon. 
We  must  support  the  President's  antrcrime 
package.  But  let  us  pass  the  Brady  bill  and 
take  at  least  a  modest  step  to  conti-ol  handgun 
violence. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amend:nent  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  is  considered  as  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Prevention  Act". 

SBC.  i.  WATTING  PERIOD  REQUntSD  BEFORE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  HANDGUN. 

(a)  I\  GESERAL.—Section  922  of  title  IS.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(s)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  a  handgun  to 
an  individual  who  is  not  licensed  under  section 
923,  unless — 

"(A)  after  the  most  recent  proposal  of  such 
transfer  by  the  transferee— 
"(i)  the  transferor  has— 
"(I)  received  from  the  transferee  a  statement 
of  the  transferee  containing  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3); 

"(II)  verified  the  identification  of  the  trans- 
feree by  examining  the  identification  document 
presented:  and 

"(HI)  within  one  day  after  the  transferee  fur- 
nishes the  statement,  provided  a  copy  of  the 
statement  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee:  and 

"(ii)(I)  7  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the 
transferee  furnished  the  statement,  and  the 
transferor  has  not  received  information  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee  would 
be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law:  or 
'(II)  the  transferor  has  received  notice  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  the  officer 
has  no  information  indicating  that  receipt  or 
possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee 
would  violate  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

"(B)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the  trans- 
feror a  written  statement,  issued  by  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  transferee  during  the  10-day  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  most  recent  proposal  of 
such  transfer  by  the  transferee,  which  states 
that  the  transferee  requires  access  to  a  handgun 
because  of  a  threat  to  the  life  of  the  transferee 
or  of  any  member  of  the  household  of  the  trans- 
feree: 

"(C)(i)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the 
transferor  a  permit  which — 

"(I)  allows  the  transferee  to  possess  a  hand- 
gun: and 

"(II)  was  issued  not  more  than  5  years  earlier 
by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is  to  take 
place:  and 

"(ii)  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that  such  a 
permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an  authorized 
government  official  has  verified  that  the  infor- 
mation available  to  such  official  does  not  indi- 
cate that  possession  of  a  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  in  violation  of  law: 
"(D)  the  law  of  the  State— 
"(i)  prohibits  any  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  from  transfer- 
ring a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923,  before  at  least  7  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  transferee  pro- 
poses such  transfer:  or 

"(ii)  reouires  that,  before  any  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer 
completes  the  transfer  of  a  handgun  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  licensed  under  section  923,  an 
authorized  government  official  verifies  that  the 
information  available  to  such  official  does  not 
indicate  that  possession  of  a  handgun  by  the 
transferee  would  be  in  violation  of  law:  or 

"(E)  the  transferor  has  received  a  report  from 
any  system  of  felon  identification  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section 
6213(a)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Amendments  Act 
of  1988,  that  available  information  does  not  in- 
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••(B)  any  combination  of  parts  from  which  a 
firearm  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  can  be 
assembled.". 

(c)  Penalty.— Section  924(a)  of  such  title  is 

amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  •'paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
••(5)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  section  922(s) 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  conduct  engaged  in  90 
or  more  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
said  substitute  is  in  order  except  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  House  Report  101-52 
by,  and  if  offered  by,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  or 
his  designee,  which  shall  be  considered 
as  read.  Said  amendment  is  not  subject 
to  amendment  and  shall  be  debatable 
for  1  hour,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  member  opposed  thereto. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTFrUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Felon  Hand- 
gun Purchase  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LICENSEE  RE- 
QUIRED TO  CONTACT  NATIONAL 
HOTLINE  BEFORE  TRANSFER  OF 
HANDGUN  TO  NONUCENSEE. 

(a)  IN  General.— Section  923  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(1)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  a  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  shall 
not  transfer  a  handgun  from  the  business  in- 
ventory of  the  licensee  to  any  other  person 
who  is  not  such  a  licensee,  unless— 

"(A)  before  the  completion  of  the  transfer, 
the  licensee  contacts  the  hotline  established 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Felon  Handgun 
Purchase  Prevention  Act  of  1991;  and 

'(B)(i)  the  hotline  notifies  the  licensee 
that^ 

"(I)  the  information  available  to  the  hot- 
line does  not  demonstrate  that  the  receipt  of 
a  handgun  by  such  other  person  would  vio- 
late section  922  of  this  title;  or 

"(II)  the  hotline  will  not  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  licensee  before  the  end  of  the  next 
business  day  of  the  licensee;  or 

"(il)(I)  at  least  24  hours  have  elapsed  since 
the  licensee  first  contacted  the  hotline  with 
respect  to  the  transfer;  and 

"(II)  the  hotline  has  not  notified  the  li- 
censee that  the  Information  available  to  the 
hotline  demonstrates  that  the  receipt  of  a 
handgun  by  such  other  person  would  violate 
such  section  922. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
handgun  transfer  between  a  licensee  and  an- 
other person  if — 

"(A)  such  other  person  presents  to  the  li- 
censee a  valid  permit  or  license,  issued  by 
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the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  in 
which  the  transfer  Is  to  occur,  that  author- 
izes such  other  person  to  purchase,  possess, 
or  carry  a  firearm; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has,  under  section  5812 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  ap- 
proved  the  transfer; 

"(C)  telephone  service  is  not  provided  to 
the  premises  where  the  licensee  conducts 
business  subject  to  such  license,  and  is  not 
generally  available  to  the  public  in  the  area 
in  which  such  premises  are  located; 

"(D)  the  ability  of  the  licensee  to  exchange 
information  with  the  hotline  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  is  impaired  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  licensee; 
or 

"(E)  the  licensee,  pursuant  to  State  law. 
notifies  State  law  enforcement  authorities  of 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  such  authorities 
approve  the  transfer  or  determine  that  re- 
ceipt of  a  handgun  by  such  other  person 
would  not  violate  State  law. 

"(3)  If  the  hotline  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  notifies  the  licensee 
that  the  Information  available  to  the  hotline 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  receipt  of  a 
handgun  by  such  other  person  would  violate 
section  922  of  this  title,  and  the  licensee 
transfers  a  handgun  to  such  other  person, 
the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  record  of  the 
transfer  the  unique  identification  number 
provided  by  the  hotline  with  respect  to  the 
transfer. 

"(4)  If  the  licensee  knowingly  transfers  a 
handgun  to  such  other  person  and  knowingly 
fails  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  transfer  and, 
at  the  time  such  other  person  most  recently 
proposed  the  transfer,  the  hotline  referred  to 
In  such  paragraph  (1)  was  operating  and  in- 
formation was  available  to  the  hotline  dem- 
onstrating that  receipt  of  a  handgun  by  such 
other  person  would  violate  section  922  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  suspend  for  not 
more  than  6  months  or  revoke  any  license  is- 
sued to  the  licensee  under  this  section,  and 
may  impose  on  the  licensee  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000.  The  Secretary's  action 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  reviewed  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 
"(5)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (f)  shall  apply  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
such  paragraphs  apply  to  actions  taken  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e).". 

(b)  Handgun  Defined.— Section  921(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(29)  the  term  'handgun'  means— 
"(A)  a  firearm  (other  than  an  antique  fire- 
arm, or  a  curio  or  relic  as  the  Secretary 
shall  be  regulation  define)  designed  and  in- 
tended to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand; 
and 

"(B)  any  combination  of  parts  designed  and 
intended  to  be  assembled  into  a  firearm  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  conduct 
engaged  in  after  the  end  of  the  6-month  pe- 
riod that  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC.  S.  NATIONAL  HOTLINE. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  the  hotune.— 
(1)  In  general.— The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  establish  a  telephone 
hotline  that  any  licensee  may  contact  for  In- 
formation on  whether  receipt  of  a  handgun 
by  a  prospective  transferee  thereof  would 
violate  section  922  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 
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(2)  Toll-free  telephone  number.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  arrange  for  the  hot- 
line to  operate  by  means  of  a  telephone  num- 
ber which  may  be  called  without  charge  to 
the  caller  and  by  the  use  of  which  a  call  may 
be  placed  to  the  hotline  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Continuous  operation.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  hotline  operates 
continuously. 

(4)  Accuracy  of  responses.- The  Attorney 
General  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  not  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  initial  telephone  responses  of  the 
hotline  contain  erroneous  determinations  re- 
ceipt of  a  handgun  by  a  prospective  handgun 
transferee  would  violate  section  922  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notification  of  Licensees.— On  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  hotline  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  each  li- 
censee of  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the 
hotline  and  the  toll-free  telephone  number 
which  may  be  used  to  contact  the  hotline. 

(c)  Operation  of  the  Hotline.— 

(1)  Requirements  for  provision  of  infor- 
mation.— The  hotline  established  under  this 
section  shall  not  provide  Information  to  any 
person  who  places  a  telephone  call  to  the 
hotline  with  respect  to  any  other  person,  un- 
less— 

(A)  the  hotline  verifies,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  the  caller  is  a  licensee:  and 

(B)  the  caller  states— 

(i)  that  such  other  person  seeks  to  obtain  a 
handgun  from  the  caller; 

(ii)  the  name  and  date  of  birth  of  such 
other  person;  and 

(Hi)  the  social  security  number  of,  or  (if 
such  other  person  has  no  such  number)  other 
identifying  information  about,  such  other 
person. 

(2)  Information  to  be  provided.— 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.— If  the  hotline  receives  a 
telephone  call  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
a  handgun  to  a  person  and  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are  met. 
the  hotline  shall,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph- 

(I)  inform  the  caller  whether  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  hotline  demonstrates 
that  the  receipt  of  a  handgun  by  the  person 
would  violate  section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(II)  if  such  a  receipt  would  not  violate  such 
section — 

(I)  assign  a  unique  identification  number 
to  the  transfer; 

(U)  provide  the  caller  with  the  number; 
and 

(HI)  destroy  all  records  of  the  hotline  with 
respect  to  the  call  (other  than  the  identify- 
ing number  and  the  date  the  call  was  re- 
ceived) and  all  records  of  the  hotline  relating 
to  the  person. 

(B)  Timing.— 

(i)  Prompt  response  required.— The  hot- 
line shall  make  every  effort  to  provide  to  the 
caller  the  Information  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  immediately  or  by  return  tele- 
phone call  without  delay. 

(II)  Rules  governing  delayed  re- 
sponses.—If  the  hotline  is  unable  to  comply 
with  clause  (i)  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  hotline,  the  hotline  shall— 

(I)  advise  the  caller  that  the  response  of 
the  hotline  will  be  delayed  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  of  the  probable  length  of  the 
delay;  and 

(II)  make  every  effort  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subparagraph  (A)  within 
24  hours  after  the  caller  first  contacted  the 
hotline  with  respect  to  the  transfer. 


(d)  Administrative  Provisions.- 

(1)  AUTHORfTY  TO  OBTAIN  OFFICIAL  INFORMA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Attorney  General  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  such  information  on  persons 
for  whom  receipt  of  a  handgun  would  violate 
section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  hotline  es- 
tablished under  this  section  to  operate  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  On  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  hotline. 

(2)  OTHER  AUTHORITY.- The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  develop  such  computer  software, 
design  and  obtain  such  telecommunications 
and  computer  hardware,  and  employ  such 
personnel,  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  operate  the  hotline  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

(e)  Correction  of  Erroneous  Hotline  In- 
formation.—If  the  hotline  established  under 
this  section  informs  a  caller  of  the  hotline 
that  receipt  of  a  handgun  by  another  person 
would  violate  section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  such  other  person  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  provide  such  other 
person  with  the  reasons  therefor.  Within  5 
days  after  receipt  of  such  a  request,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. Such  other  person  may  submit  to  the 
Attorney  General  information  which  may 
correct,  clarify,  or  supplement  records  of  the 
hotline  with  respect  to  such  other  person. 
Within  5  days  after  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  consider 
such  information,  investigate  the  matter 
further,  and  correct  all  erroneous  Federal 
records  relating  to  such  other  person  and  no- 
tify any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
any  State  that  was  the  source  of  such  erro- 
neous records  of  such  errors. 

(f)  Regulations.— After  90  days  notice  to 
the  public  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing  by 
interested  parties,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  privacy  and  security 
of  the  information  of  the  hotline  established 
under  this  section. 

(g)  Prohibitions  relating  to  estabush- 
ment  of  Registration  Systems  With  Re- 
spect TO  Handguns.- No  department,  agen- 
cy, officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
may— 

(1)  require  that  any  record  or  portion 
thereof  maintained  by  the  hotline  estab- 
lished under  this  section  be  recorded  at  or 
transferred  to  a  facility  owned,  managed,  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof;  or 

(2)  use  the  hotline  established  under  this 
section  to  establish  any  system  for  the  reg- 
istration of  handguns,  handgxin  owners,  or 
handgun  transactions  or  dispositions,  except 
with  respect  to  persons  prohibited  by  section 
922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  from  re- 
ceiving a  handgun. 

(b)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Licensee.— The  term  "licensee"  means 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer. 

(2)  Other  terms.— The  terms  "licensed  im- 
porter", "licensed  manufacturer",  "licensed 
dealer",  and  "handgun"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms,  respectively,  by  sec- 
tion 921(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.   4.    IMPROVEMENT  OF   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
RECORO& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  509  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3759)  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "5  per- 
cent" and  by  inserting  "10  percent";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)  the  sharing  of  all  of  the  above  records 

with  the  United  States  Attorney  General  for 
use  by  the  national  hotline  established  under 
section  3  of  the  Felon  Handgun  Purchase 
Prevention  Act  of  1991.". 

(b)  Application  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest the  30  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  in  opposition, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields],  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  blocks  of  time  to  other 
Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  of  my  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner],  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  srield  time  to 
other  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  the 
gentleman  fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 
MER] will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

D  1610 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  problem  of  violent 
crime  has  increased  across  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  the  role  of  Congress  to  ad- 
dress pressing  social  concerns  which 
have  so  dramatically  affected  the  value 
of  our  human  lives.  While  we  £ire 
charged  with  writing  laws  to  combat 
this  emotional  and  vexing  problem,  we 
must  also  be  willing  to  put  emotions 
aside  to  craft  effective  and  substantive 
legislation.    I   say   to   my   colleagues. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  Staggers 
ajTiendment.  and  I  have  to  say  that 
with  all  sincerity  I  would  love  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  here  and  support  the 
£imendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia.  He  is  a  good  Member 
here.  He  is  conscientious,  and  he  puts 
this  amendment  forward  in  good  faith. 
I  just  am  concerned  that  it  will  not 
work.  At  least  it  will  not  work  now. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  work  in  5 
or  10  years,  and  for  that  I  think  we 
have  to  give  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  credit  for 
pushing  beyond  the  envelope  and  try- 
ing to  reach  a  reasonable  conclusion. 
But  the  fact  is  the  world  has  changed. 
The  good  guys  now  are  outgunned  by 
the  bad  guys.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
saw  just  a  few  years  ago  the  shootout 
that  the  FBI  had  down  in  Maimi  where 
literally  the  bad  guys  outgunned  the 
FBI,  the  FBI  has  come  now  to  change 
their  procedures.  Every  agent  has  to 
wear  a  bullet-proof  vest,  carry  a  shot- 
gun in  a  car.  That  was  never  the  case 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  how  much  the 
world  has  changed.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple, particularly  police  officers,  every 
day  are  put  at  risk  because  of  gun- 
toting  parasites  and  criminals  who 
would  take  their  very  lives. 

So.  the  world  really  has  changed,  and 
now  do  we  best  address  the  problem  of 
keeping  people  who  are  under  a  legal 
disability  to  get  a  gun?  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Brady  substitute,  the  Brady 
bill,  is  not  a  perfect  solution  either. 
That  is  clear.  But  in  my  estimation,  if 
we  could  create  a  perfect  world,  at 
least  from  my  vantage  point  we  would 
have  a  combination.  That  is  the  Brady 
bill  would  go  into  effect  until  such 
time  as  we  had  a  database  available  for 
an  instant  check  under  the  Staggers 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon].  of- 
fered that  amendment  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  It  apparently  made  too 
much  sense  because  it  was  not  made  in 
order  today  during  the  debate.  But  I 
think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
solves  a  lot  of  problems  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  in  many  ways  saves 
lives  while  we  are  waiting  for  that  to 
come  into  being. 

Add  to  that,  and  I  think  without 
precedent  we  will  see  this,  the  crime 
bill  that  the  President  has  proposed. 
Now  somewhere  along  the  legislative 
process  the  crime  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  this  Congress  to  enact  will 
be  attached  to  whatever  vehicle  comes 
out  of  this  House.  I  think  that  is  good. 
I  think  it  makes  it  a  better  bill.  I  think 
it  makes  it  more  likely  the  President 
will  sign  it. 
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Let  us  put  that  combination  together 
where  we  can  have  the  approach  of  the 
Brady  bill,  which  will  expire,  sunset, 
when  the  Staggers  provision  becomes 
effective,  as  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  add  the  President's  crime 
control  package,  and  then  we  have  got 
something,  it  seems  to  me,  that  does 
something,  and  I  am  very,  very  hopeful 
that  that  will  be  the  case.  Let  us  try  to 
do  a  small  step  for  trying  to  keep  those 
kinds  of  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  have 
at  least  made  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  our  citizens  to  feel  a  little  bit  safer 
in  the  streets. 

My  colleagues  talk  about  polls.  I  did 
a  poll  of  my  district;  79  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  rural  district  support  a  7- 
day  waiting  period. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiN]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  directly  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  feeling  uneasy  right  now  be- 
cause of  what  they  already  know  about 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers].  They 
know  that  Staggers  is  not  instant,  is 
not  mandatory.  Staggers  is  not  any- 
thing, at  least  not  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  because  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  says  that  it  will  be 
as  long  as  5  years  before  it  is  imple- 
mented. My  colleagues  know  that  that 
means  that  in  the  meantime  Staggers 
will  accomplish  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  It  kills  the  Brady 
amendment. 

Two  years  ago,  my  colleagues,  I  knew 
these  things,  too.  But  I  voted  against 
Brady  because  I  had  always  voted 
against  gun  control.  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  was  the  worst  mistake 
of  my  life. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
where  I  was  2  years  ago  I  say,  "I  urge 
you  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  I 
did.  Twenty  thousand  Amercians  have 
been  killed  by  handguns  since  the 
Brady  bill  was  killed  2  years  ago. 
Think  of  how  many  more  will  be  killed 
if  there's  another  5-year  delay." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  simple  message  is 
this:  Save  some  lives.  Vote  against 
Staggers.  Vote  for  Brady.  Represent 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
icans want  something  done  about 
crime  in  this  country.  They  want  to 
stop  criminals  and  their  ability  to  buy 
weapons,  and  I  know  that  both  sides  of 
this  debate  are  sincere  in  the  proposals 
that  they  are  offering. 

However,  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Brady  bill  will  work.  It 
does  not  require  a  background  check  to 
find  out  if  a  criminal  is  trying  to  buy 
a  gun,  and  even  if  the  local  police  de- 
cide to  do  a  local  check  under  the 
Brady  bill,  it  is  going  to  take  officers 
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off  the  street  and  put  them  in  the  sta- 
tion house. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Staggers  proposal  will  work.  It  re- 
quires a  background  check  and  sets  up 
a  computerized  network  to  do  it.  It  is 
proven  effective  in  Virginia  where, 
since  1989,  they  have  stopped  the  abil- 
ity of  criminals  to  buy  handguns  1,400 
times. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
here  to  do  something  of  significance, 
and  I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  will  in  fact  work  and  will 
stop  criminals  from  buying  weapons. 

a  1620 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers].  The  Staggers 
amendment  mandates  a  check  of  crimi- 
nal records  before  a  licensed  handgun 
dealer  can  sell  a  weapon.  And,  signifi- 
cantly, it  addresses  the  fundamental 
issue  that  must  be  addressed  if  any 
background  check  system  is  to  perform 
effectively:  The  underlying  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  data  base  on 
which  the  check  is  being  run.  Despite 
rhetoric  on  all  sides,  this  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Under  current  law,  the  States  are 
mandated  to  use  5  percent  of  their 
criminal  justice  assistance  funds  to  up- 
date their  records.  It  is  clear  from  the 
current  condition  of  those  records  in 
the  50  States  that  this  approach  and 
this  mandate  are  insufficient.  The 
Staggers  substitute  increases  the  por- 
tion of  crminal  justice  assistance 
funds  that  must  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose to  10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute will  be  the  incentive  that  is  re- 
quired to  bring  State  criminal  record 
systems  into  the  computer  age.  I  find 
it  sadly  strange  that  supercomputers 
are  currently  used  for  a,  variety  of  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  play  almost  no 
role  in  combating  crime. 

Updated  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  certain  to  provide  significant 
benefits  in  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  across  the 
board— not  just  in  the  area  of  handgun 
control — and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  must  have  accurate  and 
complete  criminal  record  systems  if  we 
are  to  swihieve  the  goal  that  underlies 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  noted  in  my  open- 
ing statement  during  general  debate, 
neither  H.R.  7  nor  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute is  a  panacea  that  will  erase  the 
menace  of  handguns  in  the  possession 
of  the  criminal  and  the  deranged.  Far 
from  it:  Only  a  fraction  of  the  hand- 


guns held  by  criminals  are  obtained 
through  legitimate  dealers.  We  must 
not  fool  ourselves  or  the  American  peo- 
ple by  suggesting  that  this  bill — or  the 
substitute — will  do  more  than  it  can. 
At  best,  any  system  of  background 
checks  through  licensed  dealers  will  be 
only  a  narrow  and  minor  answer  to 
handgun  proliferation  and  misuse. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  pretend  that 
this  vote  is  occurring  in  a  vacuum. 
Only  3  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  the  California  experience 
with  waiting  periods.  Despite  its  14-day 
waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases, 
homicides  have  consistently  risen  year 
after  year.  Only  last  month,  we 
watched  on  television  with  horror  as  a 
youth  gang  in  Sacramento  held  hos- 
tages in  an  electronics  store  and  then 
viciously  shot  a  number  of  victims — 
with  weapons  obtained  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  California  waiting  pe- 
riod. 

In  light  of  what  we  actually  can 
achieve  in  this  area,  I  believe  the  only 
responsible  course  for  us  is  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  be  effective  in  car- 
rying out  its  puriK)ses  and  will  impose 
minimal  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
law  abiding  citizens.  I  believe  that  the 
Staggers  amendment  will  accomplish 
both  goals,  and  for  that  reason  I  urge 
the  Members"  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  several 
nxjnths,  I  have  spent  countless 'hours  consid- 
ering my  position  on  two  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress' most  controversial  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  debate  and  lobljying  efforts  on  the  Brady 
bill  (H.R.  7)  and  the  Staggers  bill  (H.R.  1412) 
was  one  of  ttie  most  intense  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  past  few  years  in  Congress. 
The  complexity  arid  divisiveness  of  ttie  issue 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  diverse  re- 
sponses of  my  constitutents.  In  the  months 
sirx^e  the  Brady  bill's  introduction,  my  offices 
tiave  received  more  than  3,000  opinions — by 
mail  and  telephone — on  this  legislation.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  opinions  were  divided  neariy 
50--50.  Neverttieless,  ttie  ttioughts  and  con- 
cerns expressed  by  my  constituents  have  sig- 
nificantly aided  in  fomiulating  my  position  on 
ttie  legislation,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  effort  that  was  expended  by  my  corv 
stituents  in  informing  me  of  ttieir  views. 

Some  of  tt>e  editorialists  in  my  congres- 
sional district  have  criticized  my  caution  arxj 
willingness  to  listen.  These  editorialists 
underplayed  the  compexities  of  this  legislation 
and  minimized  the  importance  of  a  free  and 
open  debate  on  the  issue.  My  decision  on  this 
nneasure  was  reached  only  after  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  analysis  of  ttie  arguments 
presented  by  my  constituents,  by  many  ex- 


perts, by  responsible  joumalists,  and  by  my 
colleagues  in  ttie  Congress. 

AlttxHjgh  ttie  system  mandated  urMJer  ttie 
Staggers  proposal  sounds  good,  it  is  simply 
not  possible.  Citing  the  inadequate  status  of 
the  criminal  records  in  many  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion, both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technical  Assistance  tiave 
stated  ttiat  such  a  system  will  not  be  feasitile 
for  at  least  5  to  1 0  years.  Our  best  sources  of 
information  are  informing  us  that  ttie  Stag- 
gers proposal  is  simply  not  possible.  I  am 
also  concerned,  as  is  the  FBI,  ttiat  such  a 
measure  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  wtiat  we 
cannot  afford  at  this  time  and  tt^t  existing  po- 
lice resources  have  already  been  sti^etched  to 
their  limit.  However,  I  believe  ttiat  an  instant 
check  system  is  the  optimal  approach  to  this 
problem  and  I  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
implement  such  a  system  in  ttie  future. 

I  have  long  tieen  a  sti^ong  supporter  of  the 
rigtit  of  responsible  citizens  to  own  and  to  use 
legitimate  firearms.  However,  we  cannot  sim- 
ply ignore  ttie  alarming  iricrease  of  handgun- 
related  deaths  and  ttie  violence  ttiat  has  been 
impacting  upon  our  society.  Drugs  and  crime 
are  plagues  that  have  grown  to  catastrophic 
proportions.  Each  day,  more  Americans  are 
killed  due  to  gun-related  violence  ttian  were 
killed  during  all  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Our  polk:e  have  been  fighting  a  losing  tattle 
every  time  ttiey  take  to  ttie  streets.  Tales  of 
h^agedies  ttiat  are  caused  by  people  who 
should  never  have  tieen  allowed  to  obtain  a 
firearm  tiave  become  all  too  common. 

I  recognize  that  the  Brady  t)ill  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  all  of  our  society's  violent  crime  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  equally  convinced  that  it  is  not 
a  first  step  toward  gun  confiscation.  I  have 
consulted  with  many  Members  of  Congress, 
the  NRA  and  the  Bradys,  with  law  enforce- 
ment officals,  and  with  knowledgeable  rep- 
resentatives of  both  skies  of  the  issue,  and  I 
have  confidence  ttiat  support  for  such  extreme 
restrictions  is  nonexistent.  I  fully  empathize 
with  the  corwems  of  our  sportsmen,  and  the 
legitimate  gun  owners  throughout  my  disti-ict. 
Their  ttioughts  and  appretiensions  have 
weighed  heavily  throughout  my  entire  deci- 
sion-makir>g  process.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind 
ttiat  the  responsible,  law-atMding  citizens  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  legislation.  Moreover, 
the  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting  period  will  tiave 
no  consequence  in  our  district  due  to  New 
York  State's  already  strict  gun  provisions  and 
extensive  waiting  period. 

Admittedly  ttie  Brady  bill  is  not  perfect,  and 
it  may  not  even  have  a  significant  impact  on 
crime,  txjt  I  believe  ttiat  it  is  a  reasonat)le 
stop-gap  measure  ttiat  we  can  undertake  until 
an  instantaneous  criminal  data  system  can  be 
implemented.  Ttie  Brady  tsill  will  be  worttiwtHle 
if  it  saves  even  one  life. 

I  woukj  Kke  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  ttiank 
all  of  my  constituents  wtx)  have  contacted  my 
office  to  inform  me  of  ttieir  views  on  this  inv 
portant  issue.  The  support  ttiat  ttie  public  has 
demonstrated  with  regard  to  its  concern  for 
ttie  escalating  number  of  gun  related  murders 
in  our  Nation  tias  t)een  b'emendous.  With  ttie 
support  of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, ttie  Brady  t>ill  stioukj  help  us  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
incompetents. 
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And  that  would  be  unfortunate  given 
the  fact  that  23,000  people  died  last 
year  as  a  result  of  violence  involving 
handguns — handguns  that  are  some- 
times purchased  over-the-counter,  in 
an  entirely  legal  manner,  by  felons  and 
other  ineligibles  who  should  not  have 
easy  access  to  such  weapons. 

Finally,  as  a  representative  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  feel  mandated  to 
support  the  Brady  bill. 

Last  year,  the  people  of  Florida  over- 
whelmingly supported  a  3-day  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purchases.  The  final 
vote  was  85  percent  in  favor  of  a  wait- 
ing i)eriod. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Brady  bill  and  rejection  of  the  Staggers 
substitute. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mrs.  VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Staggers  substitute,  not  for  the  obvi- 
ous reasons,  but  as  a  woman.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  what  the  Brady  bill 
means  to  women,  more  often  than  not 
the  victims  of  violent  crimes. 

Just  recall  the  horror  in  Gainesville, 
FL,  this  past  summer  where  a  serial 
killer  murdered  four  young  women  and 
one  young  man.  Law-abiding  citizens 
needed  protection  immediately.  How- 
ever, Gainesville  has  a  2-day  waiting 
period.  Acting  on  the  Sheriffs  advice, 
women  went  outside  Gainesville  where 
there  wasn't  a  waiting  period  to  buy 
firearms  for  self-protection. 

If  the  Brady  bill  were  law,  who  knows 
how  many  more  young  women  would  be 
dead  in  Gainesville  because  they  had  to 
wait  to  protect  themselves.  Under  the 
Staggers  lyll,  these  women  could  have 
protected  themselves  when  they  needed 
protection,  immediately — not  2  days 
later,  or  under  the  Brady  bill,  a  full 
week  later. 

But  there  need  not  be  a  serial  killer 
on  the  loose — women  face  these  kinds 
of  emergency  self-protection  situations 
frequently.  Look  at  the  case  of  Bonnie 
Elmasri,  of  Wisconsin,  whose  husband 
repeatedly  threatened  to  kill  her.  She 
secured  a  restraining  order.  But  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  her  husband's 
threats,  Bonnie  didn't  feel  this  was 
enough.  She  tried  to  purchase  a  fire- 
arm for  self-defense,  but  was  told  there 
was  a  2-day  waiting  period.  The  next 
day,  Bonnie  and  her  two  sons,  aged  17 
and  3,  were  murdered  by  her  husband. 

In  just  this  one  instance,  a  2-day 
waiting  period  cost  three  innocent  citi- 
zens their  lives,  two  of  them  children. 
Who  knows  how  many  more  lives  a  full 
7-day  waiting  period  would  cost.  Yet, 
under  the  Staggers  bill,  Bonnie 
Elmasri  and  countless  others  like  her 
would  still  be  alive  today.  They  would 
not  be  required  to  wait  to  protect 
themselves. 


If  we  are  serious  about  crime,  let  us 
pass  a  bill  to  control  criminals,  let  us 
pass  the  Staggers  substitute.  I  urge 
members  not  let  their  judgments  be 
clouded  by  the  antigun  lobby's  emo- 
tional banter. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  ev- 
eryone is  against  crime,  this  small 
three  letter  word  is  the  key  to  enacting 
any  crime  bill. 

Last  year's  debate  of  the  crime  con- 
trol bill  demonstrated  that  most  House 
Members  support  the  following  provi- 
sions: Expanding  the  use  of  capital 
punishment,  reforming  and  limiting 
death  row  appeals,  allowing  police  to 
use  evidence  in  court  discovered  during 
"good  faith"  searches,  and  many  other 
crime  fighting  proposals.  Many  of 
those  that  support  these  tough  provi- 
sions don't  support  giving  their  local 
law  enforcement  a  simple  tool  which  is 
provided  in  the  Brady  bill,  a  7-day 
waiting  period.  Many  would-be  sup- 
porters of  the  Brady  bill,  admit  they  do 
not  really  have  a  problem  with  the 
waiting  period,  believe  it  would  not  do 
any  good. 

How  many  of  these  same  members 
who  want  perfection  in  the  Brady  bill, 
support  the  flawed  Staggers'  sub- 
stitute, which  requires  a  telephone 
background  check  within  24  hours? 
Most  people  agree  that  this  system 
cannot  be  operational  within  the  6- 
months  specified  in  the  bill  and  so,  the 
Staggers  substitute  is  not  really  a 
workable  option.  In  fact,  it  will  take 
closer  to  6  years  to  implement  at  tre- 
mendous cost.  Now  if  the  Staggers' 
substitute  passes,  we  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  authorizing  a  felon  identi- 
fication system  that  will  not  be  able  to 
identify  felons  because  the  records  just 
aren't  there.  Brady  bill  opponents  will 
have  succeeded  in  killing  the  waiting 
period  and,  with  it,  a  small  chance  for 
law  enforcement  to  impede  criminal 
possession  of  handguns. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  here  today! 
Capital  punishment  by  itself  is  not 
going  to  cure  the  crime  problem,  it  will 
help.  The  Brady  bill  by  itself  will  not 
stop  criminal  activity  with  handguns, 
it  will  provide  our  law  enforcement  of- 
flcials  with  a  conmionsense  tool  that 
could  be  helpful.  In  fact,  individually 
any  of  these  measures  would  cut  crimi- 
nal activity  only  marginally,  but  taken 
collectively,  as  part  of  a  complete  anti- 
crime  package,  these  measures  could 
significantly  reduce  the  rising  crime 
rate  in  America. 

In  1988,  I  became  a  supporter  of  the 
Brady  bill  for  one  simple  reason:  It 
made  good  commonsense.  In  Texas  and 
24  other  States,  anybody— yes,  any- 
body— can  walk  into  a  gun  shop,  select 
a  gun,  show  a  picture  ID,  fill  out  an 
ATF  4473  Form,  pay  for  it,  and  walk 
out  with  a  gun— no  questions  asked  by 
anyone.   Just  imagine  it.   In  one-half 
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the  States  of  this  country  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  not  given  7  min- 
utes or  7  hours,  much  less  7  days,  to  de- 
termine if  a  handgun  purchaser  is  ei- 
ther a  convicted  felon  or  an  individual 
who  has  been  adjudicated  mentally  in- 
competent by  a  court.  It  is  a  felony  to 
lie  when  filing  an  ATF  4473  Form,  but 
under  the  current  system  there  is  no 
method  of  determining  whether  an  in- 
dividual has  in  fact  filed  a  truthful 
ATF  4473  Form. 

Does  anybody  seriously  believe  that 
a  felon  will  hesitate  to  file  a  false  ATF 
4473  Form  if  he  can  get  a  gun  by  doing 
so?  Did  you  know  that  current  Federal 
law  prohibits  gun  ownership  and  pos- 
session by  persons  who  unlawfully  use 
or  are  addicted  to  drugs?  What  mecha- 
nism is  currently  there  for  determining 
If  drug  abusers  are  purchasing  guns? 
We  talk  about  the  "war  on  drugs"  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  25  States  any 
drug  dealer  or  desperate  drug  addict 
can  buy  a  handgun,  no  questions  asked. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  provided 
eight  categories  under  which  a  person 
may  be  federally  denied  a  gun  of  any 
kind.  What  good  is  it  to  have  prohibi- 
tions if  there  is  no  effective  way  of  im- 
plementing them?  I  think  it's  about 
time  Congress  gave  somebody  that  au- 
thority. It  is  time  we  put  some  teeth  in 
this  law. 

The  National  Rifle  Association 
[NRA]  says  the  waiting  period  won't  do 
any  good,  and  I  have  heard  my  col- 
leagues and  officials  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment echo  this  hollow  claim.  What 
evidence  do  they  have  to  support  this 
claim  and  how  do  they  know  a  nation- 
ally implemented  waiting  period  won't 
help  fight  crime?  It  is  preventing 
criminals  and  other  prohibited  individ- 
uals from  acquiring  guns  In  States  like 
Oregon,  Washington,  Indiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  NRA  would  rather  the 
Members  of  Congress  stick  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  ignore  this  Nation's  grow- 
ing crime  problem  rather  than  take 
some  positive  action  by  way  of  passing 
the  Brady  bill. 

I  think  the  Brady  bill  will  help  fight 
crime  but,  it  is  neither  a  panacea  for 
the  crime  problem  nor  is  it  going  to 
keep  all  handgims  from  criminals;  it 
should  be  accompanied  later  this  ses- 
sion by  a  tough  crime  bill,  but  that  is 
another  debate. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents asking  me  to  vote  against  the 
Brady  bill.  Many  of  my  constituents  I 
have  talked  with  don't  really  have  a 
problem  with  the  bill,  but  they  see  it 
as  another  foot  in  the  door  for  total 
gun  control  and  confiscation.  I  respect 
their  point  of  view  and  I  understand 
their  concern  that  another  right  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen  is  being  taken 
away.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
be  serving  the  best  interest  or  rep- 
resenting the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  17th  District  of  Texas  by  voting 
against  the  7-day  waiting  period.  Let's 


not  dodge  the  bullet,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Brady  bill  and 
help  law  enforcement  prevent  criminal 
activity  with  handguns  by  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  check  the  back- 
ground of  handgun  purchasers. 

I  leave  you  with  this  simple  question 
that  I  have  asked  myself  and  answered 
by  supporting  the  Brady  bill.  Do  you 
believe  that  it  is  a  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  for  any  mentally  in- 
competent person,  convicted  felon, 
drug  addict,  or  illegal  alien  to  walk 
into  a  gun  store,  fill  out  a  form,  sign 
their  name,  and  walk  out  with  a  hand- 
gun, with  no  questions  even  being 
asked  by  anyone? 

Oppose  Staggers;  support  Brady!  The 
commonsense  small  step  forward  for 
crime  control. 

D  1630 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Payne]. 

Mr.  PA"5fNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Staggers 
amendment,  modeled  after  the  success- 
ful Virginia  instant  check  system. 

Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  is  concerned 
about  rising  violence  in  this  country. 

Each  of  us  share  a  common  goal — to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

I  Ijelieve  that  the  Staggers  amendment— 
nrxxleled  after  Virginia's  successful  instant 
check  system — deserves  our  support  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  Staggers  provides  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram. A  criminal  would  not  be  able  to  slip  from 
a  dealer  in  one  jurisdk:tion  that  does  back- 
ground checks,  to  another  that  does  not. 

Second,  enactment  of  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment will  result  in  the  long  overdue  updatir>g 
of  tfie  criminal  data  base. 

Third,  this  amendment  provides  the  re- 
sources that  law  enforcement  rieeds  to  ensure 
tf^at  criminals  are  not  able  to  legally  purchase 
handguns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
the  Staggers  amendment  is  the  solution  that 
we  are  ail  looking  for.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Brady  bill.  One- 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Americans  re- 
ceived the  now  we  understand  hollow 
promise  that  ammunition,  record- 
keeping, and  gun  registration  would 
stem,  stop,  or  significantly  reduce 
crime. 

Crime  is  rampant,  and  we  now  have 
20,000  gun  control  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  books  in  America.  Gun  control, 
gun  registration,  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute and  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 


More  than  10  years  after  President 
Reagan,  his  press  secretary  Jim  Brady, 
a  secret  service  agent,  and  a  police  offi- 
cer were  gravely  wounded  by  a  men- 
tally unstable  gunman  using  an  ille- 
gally purchased  handgun.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  today  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  prevented  this 
heinous  assault. 

The  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Brady  bill,  would  require  a  7-day  wait- 
ing period  nationwide  for  anyone  at- 
tempting to  purchase  a  handgun.  The 
waiting  period  would  allow  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  whether  the  purchaser 
is  legally  entitled  to  possess  a  hand- 
gun, and  it  would  allow  a  cooling  off 
period  that  would  deter  many  crimes  of 
passion. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  Sarah 
Brady,  an  impassioned  advocate  whose 
husband  was  left  permanently  disabled 
by  the  attack  on  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  so  far  been 
successful  in  obstructing  passage  of 
this  legislation,  claiming  that  the 
Brady  bill  unconstitutionally  intrudes 
upon  the  second  amendment  rights  of 
gun  owners.  Yet  the  second  amendment 
is  no  more  a  guarantee  of  an  absolute 
right  than  the  right  to  free  speech  or 
the  right  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  right  of  government  to  reg- 
ulate speech,  such  as  by  requiring  per- 
mits for  demonstrations  and  not  allow- 
ing people  to  yell  fire  in  a  crowded  the- 
ater, and  has  ruled  that  random 
searches  of  cars  at  highway  road  blocks 
do  not  violate  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  second  amendment  is  no  different. 

Acknowledging  the  prevailing  na- 
tional mood,  the  NRA  no  longer  argues 
that  backgrond  checks  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  fact,  the  NRA  now  sup- 
ports the  Staggers  substitute  as  a  leg- 
islative alternative  to  the  Brady  bill; 
both  bills  require  background  checks. 
The  question  which  Congress  will  face 
is  which  would  be  more  effective. 

The  Staggers  substitute  supported  by 
the  NRA,  is  modeled  after  Virginia's 
Instant  Check  Program,  and  would  re- 
quire that  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  establish  such  a  system 
nationally  within  6  months.  But  the 
Attorney  General  has  stated  previously 
that  criminal  records  must  be  im- 
proved, updated,  and  computerized  be- 
fore this  system  would  be  operational; 
some  States  have  no  computerized 
records  at  all.  Not  only  could  this  proc- 
ess take  several  years,  but  it  will  cost 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  set  up  and 
operate.  In  addition,  the  Staggers 
amendment  does  not  collect  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  an  accurate 
check.  The  bill  also  provides  no  pen- 
alty for  gun  dealers  who  do  not  check 
to  see  if  prospective  purchasers  are  le- 
gally eligible  to  own  handguns. 

Firearms  advocates  have  stated  that 
the  Brady  bill  will  inconvenience  le- 
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fitimate  gninowners  with  no  effect  on 
crime,  since  ci  iminals  do  not  buy  ^ns 
from  dealers.  '  ^Thile  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  reasonable  presumption,  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts,  which  clearly 
demonstrate  ttiat  criminals  do  indeed 
gret  guns  from  authorized  gun  dealers. 
In  1990,  California,  which  has  a  15-day 
waiting  periol,  stopped  2,182  illegal 
sales,  while  the  7-day  waiting  period  in 
Maryland  prevented  more  than  1,300  il- 
legal purchases.  In  New  Jersey,  which 
has  required  i  background  check  for 
more  than  20  years,  more  than  10,000 
convicted  felldns  have  been  caught  at- 
tempting to  purchase  handguns.  A  1985 
study  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
found  that  21  percent  of  criminals  got 
their  guns  froi  n  dealers. 

It  is  this  so  t  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness whic  1  has  earned  the  Brady 
bill  the  suppoi  t  of  every  major  law  en- 
forcement assi  >ciation.  A  recent  Gallup 
Poll  found  that  95  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  supports  the  Brady  bill, 
while  a  Time/(  JNN  poll  reported  that  87 
percent  of  gui  i  owners  support  a  7-day 
waiting  perioc .  The  Brady  bill  requires 
that  an  instant  check  system  be  estab- 
lished once  it  becomes  feasible,  but  in 
the  meantime,  a  7-day  waiting  period 
will  assure  thi  ,t  handguns  are  sold  only 
to  those  legally  eligible  to  possess 
them.  As  Pnsident  Reagan,  lifetime 
NRA  member  md  opponent  of  gun  con- 
trol, recently  noted,  the  Brady  bill  is 
just  common  sense. 

I  urge  Memliers  to  join  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Staggers  substitute  and  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  FIELDS  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ZlM- 
MER]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  ^4r.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  tt>e  £  taggers  substitute  to  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  bill. 

(Neither  piece  of  legislation  adequately  ad- 
dresses the  pro!  tiem  of  denying  criminals  ac- 
cess to  hanidgins.  But  these  are  the  only 
choices  we  are  <  iven  today. 

I  interxj  to  vo^  for  the  Staggers  substitute 
because  I  have  corx:luded,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, that  Is  requirement  for  an  instant, 
mandatory  background  check  woukj  be  rrwre 
likely  to  keep  gilns  out  of  the  hands  of  cnmi- 
nais  than  the  Brady  bill's  7-day  waiting  period 
with  an  optional  background  check. 

The  Brady  bil(  has  serious  flaws,  the  most 
important  of  wftich  is  that  it  does  not  require 
a  bCKkground  Check  to  be  conducted.  The 
Staggers  substitJte  would  require  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  national  toll-free  number  for 
I  to  call  for  an  instant,  manda- 
making  a  sale.  The  check 
|led  using  existing  techrx>k}gy, 
ch-tone  system  used  tii  mer- 
chants to  verify  tredit  care  informatkxi. 

Both  pieces  of  legisiatkxi  rely  on  criminal 
history  records  that,  in  some  States,  are  so 
poorly  kept  that  it  woukJ  be  difficutt  to  verify  in 
7  minutes  or  in  7  days  wtiether  the  prospec- 
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s  eligible  to  own  a  handgun. 


Staggers,  howe/er,  increases  the  amount  of 


Federal  grants  to  law  enforcement  to  update 
their  records. 

Supporters  of  the  Brady  bill  say  it  wool  im- 
pose additional  costs  on  taxpayers.  I  disagree. 
It  will  cost  kx:al  govemmerits  as  much  as  S64 
million  annually  to  conduct  a  background 
check.  That's  not  including  the  indeterminat>le 
costs  of  taking  police  out  of  their  patrol  cars 
and  putting  them  at  desks  filling  out  forms. 
The  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
conducted  a  poll  recently  of  their  1 5,000  mem- 
tjers — 87  percent  said  they  would  have  to  take 
cops  off  the  streets  to  do  the  necessary  pa- 
perwork associated  with  the  Brady  bill. 

The  Staggers  substitute  will  cost  t>etween 
S5  and  $10  million  a  year  to  install  and  oper- 
ate, according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  That's  between  $3.55  and  $5.41  per 
check.  Moreover,  under  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute, police  will  be  wfiere  they  taeiong,  pre- 
venting and  investigating  crimes,  instead  of 
pushing  papers  in  the  police  station. 

Many  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  12th 
District  support  the  Staggers  substitute,  from 
police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  to  cops  on  the  Iseat. 
I  agree  with  them  that  it  is  the  better  of  the 
two  alternatives  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to 
scrape  away  emotion.  This  is  a  very 
emotional  debate  with  a  very  emo- 
tional symbol.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
tragic,  what  has  happened  to  the  Brady 
family,  but  now  is  the  time  to  scrape 
away  any  emotion  attached  to  that 
symbol  and  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  something.  They  have  an 
objective.  The  objective  is  for  us  to  do 
something  that  keeps  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals.  So  when  one 
approaches  this  from  a  factual  basis, 
let  us  look  at  what  the  two  approaches 
do. 

First  of  all,  under  Brady  the  only  re- 
quirement is  a  referral  to  a  police  au- 
thority. There  is  no  required  check. 
There  is  no  enhancement  of  the  crimi- 
nal data  base  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  real  appeal  process  if  a  handgun 
purchase  is  denied. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  of  Staggers.  It  requires  an  instan- 
taneous check  nationwide.  It  does  re- 
quire enhancement  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral records.  There  is  an  appeals  proc- 
ess. 

The  question  is.  What  works?  Again, 
let  us  go  to  the  facts.  In  California, 
which  has  a  15-day  waiting  period,  the 
homicide  rate  has  risen  126  percent, 
double  the  national  average. 

In  New  York  City,  one  of  the  tough- 
est grun  control  jurisdictions  in  the 
country,  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's 
armed  robberies  occur  and  more  mur- 
ders than  23  States  combined. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at 
what  happens  in  Virginia,  where  there 
is  an  instantaneous  check.  Since  1989. 
there  have  been  over  82.000  trans- 
actions. Those  transactions  have  been 
processed  in  less  than  2  minutes  on  av- 


erage. Thirty-two  fugitives  have  been 
apprehended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  system  that 
works.  It  is  a  system  that  was  imple- 
mented for  less  than  S350,000. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  inquire  how  much  time  all  parties 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  has  6 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  has  11  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  has  9  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  has  10%  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding,  and  congratu- 
late him  for  his  work  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  almost  like 
deja  vu.  I  heard  the  same  arguments  on 
the  floor  2  years  ago  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
and  the  McCollum  amendment  was  of- 
fered. The  McCollum  amendment,  like 
the  Staggers  amendment,  is  a  euphe- 
mism for  destroying  the  Brady  bill,  a 
waiting  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Justice  2  years  ago  was  directed  to 
make  a  study.  They  did.  Within  30  days 
of  that  study  they  were  to  implement  a 
simultaneous  record  check  that  was  re- 
liable. They  came  back  and  said,  "we 
cannot  do  it.  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  criminal  record  histories."  We 
argued  that  on  the  floor. 

Here  we  are.  2  years  later.  20.000  more 
deaths,  and  we  are  arguing  the  same 
thing. 

Now.  I  suppose  that  the  folks  that 
are  listening  to  this  debate  and  hearing 
all  these  statistics  are  wondering 
where  the  merits  lie.  Well,  let  us  look 
at  who  is  who.  I  support  Brady  and  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment. 

a  1640 

I  happen  to  be  with  the  police  of  this 
country  and  Sarah  and  Jim  Brady. 

Who  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue? 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  NRA  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  If  the 
NRA  believed  that  Staggers  was  going 
to  do  anything,  they  would  not  be  sup- 
porting it.  would  they?  Would  the  NRA 
and  the  gun  lobby  be  inserting  into  to- 
day's Washington  Post  three  full-page 
ads  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  favor  of  Staggers  if  they 
thought  that  the  Staggers  amendment 
was  going  to  do  anything? 

If  Members  are  ready  to  buy  into 
Staggers.  Members  are  ready  to  buy 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  And  it  is  for  sale 
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after  today's  vote  if  you  vote  and  buy 
that  lien  that  Staggers  is  going  to  do 
anything.  Staggers  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  because  we  do  not  have  the 
resources,  nor  do  we  have  the  time  in 
the  next  4  or  5  years  to  put  all  those 
criminal  record  histories  into  an  auto- 
mated system.  It  is  impossible  to  sug- 
gest that  in  6  months  we  are  going  to 
do  that. 

The  Virginia  experience  is  a  good  ex- 
perience, but  I  made  a  case  today 
where  the  Virginia  experience  unfortu- 
nately did  not  catch  the  sale  of  two 
guns,  two  Colt  45's,  to  John  Claude 
Pierre  Hill,  who  bought  two  guns,  went 
to  Philadelphia,  even  though  he  had  a 
mental  history,  went  to  Philadelphia, 
killed  one  person,  injured  two  others. 
And  if  the  police  in  that  community 
had  been  notified  of  that  impending 
sale,  he  would  have  been  denied  those 
handguns.  We  could  have  saved  that 
particular  death. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  Brady, 
vote  against  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster]. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  full  support  for  the  Felon 
Handgun  Purchase  Prevent! -in  Act, 
H.R.  1412.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Staggers, 
has  drafted  a  proposal  which  would  pre- 
vent felons  from  purchasing  handguns, 
while  still  preserving  our  rights  grant- 
ed under  the  second  amendment. 

H.R.  1412  would  require  that  all 
criminal  records  be  computerized. 
Computerized  criminal  records  is  some- 
thing which  should  already  be  a  re- 
ality. Just  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  FBI  in  Quantico. 
We  did  not  discuss  the  need  for  com- 
puterized records.  I  strongly  believe 
that  law  enforcement  should  be  given 
every  weapon  available  in  their  fight 
against  crime,  including  instant  and 
accurate  access  to  criminal  records. 
This  Nation  now  has  in  place  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center 
[NCIC].  This  system  allows  local. 
State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  obtain  information  on  sto- 
len items  and  warrants  as  well  as  other 
information.  Each  State  is  able  to 
enter  information  onto  the  system  for 
other  States  to  review.  The  Staggers 
proposal  would  implement  a  similar 
system  by  requiring  all  criminal 
records  to  be  updated  and  computer- 
ized. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill, 
use  emotional  arguments  to  advance 
their  bill,  however,  when  one  actually 
reads  both  proposals,  it  becomes  clear 
that  Congressman  Staggers'  bill 
places  the  burden  on  criminals  and  not 
on  law-abiding  citizens.  H.R.  1412  is  the 
only  proposal  which  requires  a  crimi- 
nal background  check.  The  Staggers 
proposal  is  nondiscriminatory  and  does 
not  place  our  second  amendment  rights 


under  direct  control  of  police  across 
the  Nation. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
the  best  way  to  reduce  crime  is  to  have 
tougher  judges  and  stiffer  penalties.  A 
waiting  period  for  law-abiding  citizens 
won't  reduce  crime.  We  all  know  crimi- 
nals can  obtain  their  weapons  on  the 
black  market  or  through  other  crimi- 
nal activity.  Now  my  statements  have 
been  documented  with  a  recent  study 
by  Lawrence  Research  of  California. 
The  American  people,  when  offered  an 
informed  choice  between  H.R.  1412  and 
H.R.  7,  overwhelmingly  chose  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  Mr.  Staggers, 
H.R.  1412. 

As  a  native  and  representative  of  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma,  I  was  raised 
with  weapons  and  taught  at  an  early 
age  how  to  use  these  weapons  respon- 
sibly. The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  own  weapons  do  so  because  they 
are  sportsmen,  hunters,  and  they  have 
a  right  and  duty  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  family. 

To  tax  these  individuals  with  a  7-day 
waiting  period  is  the  same  as  telling 
criminals  that  they  have  a  7-day  hunt- 
ing period  on  America's  innocent  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  proposal 
an  outrage  and  an  assault  on  common 
sense. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  represents  a 
large  experiment  which  proves  year 
after  tragic  year  that  gun  control  does 
not  work.  People  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  will 
continue  to  assault  law-abiding  indi- 
viduals with  a  variety  of  weapons.  Vir- 
tually every  individual  in  my  district 
owns  a  firearm  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
murder  and  crime  rate  is  far,  far  below 
that  experienced  right  here  in  our 
great  Capital  City. 

Many  people  have  said  this  vote  will 
measure  the  control  either  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  or  handgun 
control  has  over  the  men  and  women  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  find  this  argument 
silly.  In  today's  edition,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  suggested  the  NRA  is  paying 
for  votes.  I  do  not  find  this  comment 
silly,  I  find  it  repulsive.  The  only  thing 
this  vote  will  measure  is  the  degree  of 
common  sense  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  vote  on 
their  emotions,  but  to  vote  on  the  facts 
and  use  common  sense.  The  prinMiry 
fact  we  must  all  keep  in  mind,  is  that 
a  7-day  waiting  period  only  reduces  the 
chances  of  a  thief  getting  shot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  this  critical  issue. 
I  commend  my  colleague  Mr.  Staggers 
on  his  fine  proposal. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SCHULZE]. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support    of    H.R.    1412,    the    Staggers 


amendment,  and  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
7,  the  Brady  bill. 

Brady  bill  proponents  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  increased  violence  in 
America  on  an  inanimate  object,  the 
handgun.  Another  common  inanimate 
object,  the  automobile  kills  twice  as 
many  Americans  every  year  than  hand- 
guns, and  can  make  an  excellent  mur- 
der weapon.  Should  we  impose  a  wait- 
ing period  on  the  purchase  of  a  car? 
Baseball  bats  killed  29  people  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1989.  Should  we  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  on  baseball  bats? 

Kitchen  knives,  fireplace  pokers,  and 
many  other  inanimate  objects  are  also 
used  in  violent  crimes  in  this  country. 
Should  we  require  a  waiting  period  on 
these  objects  that  have  been  or  could 
be  used  in  violent  crime? 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  kill  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  yearly,  should 
we  require  a  waiting  period  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions,  of  course,  is  no. 

If  we  are  to  be  intellectually  honest 
in  this  debate,  then  common  sense  tells 
us  we  must  also  answer  no  to  the  Brady 
bill.  The  Brady  bill  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  reduce  crime  in  America. 
The  7-day  waiting  period  is  nothing 
more  than  feel  good  legislation  which 
will  not  keep  handguns  away  from  vio- 
lent criminals. 

If  we  want  to  conduct  background 
checks  on  people  purchasing  handgxms, 
then  the  Staggers  amendment  is  the 
only  legislation  which  requires  a  bsu:k- 
ground  check. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
blame  the  handgun,  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, because  a  small  percentage  of  ir- 
responsible people  choose  to  use  a 
handg\m  as  an  instrument  of  violence. 
Let  us  not  deny  law-abiding  citizens 
the  right  to  purchase  a  handgun  for 
lawful  uses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  Brady  bill.  But  one  of  the 
most  compelling  reasons  is  the  saving 
of  innocent  lives. 

The  proponents  of  the  Brady  bill  con- 
tinue to  argue  that  waiting  periods 
such  as  the  Brady  bill  will  save  lives. 
But  waiting  periods  can  cost  lives  as 
well,  as  witnessed  by  the  tragic  death 
this  past  March  5  of  Bonnie  Elmasrl  of 
Wauwatosa,  WI. 

Bonnie  sought  to  buy  a  handgun  to 
protect  herself  from  her  estranged  hus- 
band. She  applied  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun  but  had  to  wait  48  hours  before 
picking  it  up. 

Unfortunately,  Bonnie  was  never  able 
to  pick  up  her  handgun,  because  she 
was  murdered  the  very  next  day  by  an 
abusive  husband  who  the  police  were 
well  aware  of. 

The  proponents  of  the  Brady  bill 
have  claimed  that  if  the  Brady  bill 
would  have  been  in  effect,  John  Hinck- 
ley would  not  have  been  able  to  pur- 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  UUh.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Staggers  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
substitute  for  these  reasons: 

First,  the  amendment  requires  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  instant  tjackground  check  sys- 
tem for  prospective  handgun  purchases  within 
6  months  of  enactment.  The  Attorney  General 
has  stated  that  it  will  take  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  beiote  State  and  Federal  criminal 
history  records  are  adequately  prepared  for  an 
immediate  and  accurate  instant  check.  Given 
these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  point-of-pur- 
chase  check  system  envisioned  by  the  Stag- 
gers amendment  is  not  feasible  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  is  rife  with  ex- 
ceptions that  would  allow  dealers  to  make 
handgun  sales  despite  having  obtained  little  or 
no  background  information  from  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Stag- 
gers substitute  tjecause  under  the  partiamerv 
tary  process  in  effect  today,  approval  of  the 
sut^tltute  would  effectively  kill  the  Brady  bill.  I 
have  supported  the  Brady  bill  from  its  irx:ep- 
tion,  voted  for  it  in  1988,  and  believe  it  to  be 
a  sinfiple,  sensitile,  and  rational  piece  of  public 
safety  legislation. 

The  Brady  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  and  I  de- 
votedly hope  that  is  the  case,  would  not  cease 
all  the  senseless  violence  attributed  to  harxj- 
guns.  But,  a  7-day  waiting  period  before  taking 
possession  of  a  handgun  is  a  reasonable  step 
in  the  rigfit  direction  arxj  will  curtail  some  of 
this  violence. 

Every  congressional  district,  my  own  Third 
Distrk:t  in  Kentucky  irx;luded,  has  known  the 
horror  of  harnjgun  violence.  The  Brady  M\  can 
stop  a  measure  of  this  violence,  arxj  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
Staggers  and  supporting  Brady. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  from  the  West,  where  the  second 
amendment  is  held  nearly  sacred  and 
inviolate,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  amendment  to  vote  for  the 
Brady  bill.  I  would  prefer  an  instanta- 
neous background  check  to  a  7-day 
waiting  period,  and  I  support  the  NRA 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  this  end.  But 
we  passed  that  2  years  ago  with  the 
McCoUum  amendment,  just  assuming 
we  could  accomplish  it. 

I  do  favor  the  opportunity  to  check 
out  the  criminality  of  everyone  who 
buys  a  handgun.  We  have  that  in  the 
law  now. 

The  Brady  bill  is  an  interim  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  some  protection  until 
the  NRA's  goals  can  be  implemented. 
They  will  be  implemented  at  such  time 
as  we  can  computerize  the  criminal 
system,  the  criminal  records  in  this 
country. 
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The  Brady  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
gun  control.  It  is  cirminal  control. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey.] 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  and  in  oppositkjn  to  H.R.  7. 
This  bill  has  several  major  flaws  that  compel 
me  to  oppose  it.  In  looking  for  ways  to  stem 
the  tide  of  violent  crime,  we  must  look  at  the 
facts  instead  of  getting  swept  in  the  tide  of 
emotional  appeals. 

The  Brady  bill  provides  for  a  7-day  waiting 
period  with  an  optional,  not  marxlatory  back- 
ground check.  It  makes  gun  ownership  contin- 
gent on  approval  from  a  local  law  enforcement 
offrcial  without  establishing  the  criteria  for  such 
approval.  Furthermore,  in  a  contradictory 
move,  the  bill  exempts  some  States  from  the 
7-day  waiting  period  requirement  and  thereby 
undercuts  any  argument  that  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  prevent  "crimes  of  passion"  or 
suicides. 

But  perhaps  more  fundamentally,  this  legis- 
lation attacks  the  wrong  aspect  of  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms.  Convincing  eviderx;e,  based 
on  studies  of  criminals  and  prison  populations, 
indicates  that  criminals  have  no  need  to  at- 
tempt to  purchase  handguns  legally,  and  over- 
wtielmingly  ttiey  do  not.  Instead,  they  otrtain 
these  weapons  through  second  hand  channels 
and  through  tfieft. 

In  light  of  these  contradictory  provisions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Brady  Bill  is  a  precursor  to  out- 
right gun  prohibition  by  those  who  oppose  fire- 
arms. This  bill  would  hinder  citizens'  right  to 
immediate  self-defense,  and  could  deny  many 
citizens  their  constitutional  right  altogether. 

Reason  dictates  that  Congress  should  in- 
stead enact  the  Staggers  substitute.  The 
amendment  mandates  an  instant  computer- 
ized backgrourxj  check  for  anyone  purchasing 
a  gun.  It  relies  on  modem  technology  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  individuals  from  purchasing 
guns,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  rights 
of  legitimate  gun  owners.  A  very  similar  sys- 
tem is  being  used  in  Virginia  today. 

Staggers  keeps  the  polk:e  on  the  t^eat 
where  they  belong,  not  behind  a  desk  bogged 
down  in  mounds  of  paperwork.  It  creates  a 
uniform  polk:y  whk;h  prevents  gunowners' 
fates  from  being  decided  by  local  "gun  czars" 
and  also  will  eliminate  the  prospects  ttiat  the 
second  amendment  rights  of  citizens  will  be 
usurped. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Han- 
cock]. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  This  foolish  and  misguided 
bill  will  not  prevent  a  single  criminal  who 
wants  a  handgun  from  getting  one. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  is  a  fact — 
criminals  almost  always  obtain  their  weapons 
by  either  stealing  them  or  purchasing  them  il- 
legally. 

Neither  of  these  bills  will  change  that 

As  a  result,  we  know  what  the  Brady  bill 
woni  do.  It  would  not  stop  criminals  from  get- 
ting handguns. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  the  Brady  bill  will 
do. 
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It  will  create  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy  that 
will  burden  law  enforcement  and  the  American 
taxpayer. 

It  will  prevent  law-abiding  Americans  from 
exercising  their  second  amendment  rights  to 
defend  themselves  in  those  emergency  situa- 
tions where  one  might  need  to  purchase  a 
handgun  in  less  than  7  days. 

It  will  permit  local  officials  opposed  to  an 
armed  citizenry  to  indefinitely  delay — not  just 
for  7  seven  days,  but  for  as  long  as  that  offi- 
cial deems  necessary — a  law-abiding  citizen's 
legitimate  purchase  of  a  handgun — puttng  our 
second  amendment  rights  at  the  mercy  of 
local  antigun  bureaucrats. 

It  will  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  un- 
dermining our  second  amendment  rights,  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  pass  even  more  oppressive 
gun  control  laws  in  the  future. 

Those  are  the  facts.  It  may  be  more  com- 
fortable to  believe  the  rhetoric  of  the  gun  con- 
trol lobby,  but  the  simple  truth  is:  aggressive 
prosecutors,  tough  judges,  long  sentences, 
more  and  bigger  jails  to  hold  the  criminals  we 
keep  in  jail,  and  a  no-nonsense  death  penalty 
will  do  far  more  to  fight  crime  than  passing 
gun  control  laws  that  disarm  the  American 
people  and  needlessly  limit  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
neither  program  really  addresses  the 
problem  of  stopping  crime. 

I  have  been  shot  at  over  1,000  times. 
I  have  been  hit  twice,  once  in  combat 
and  a  second  time  as  a  civilian.  Neither 
time  is  fun.  So  there  is  no  one  who 
wants  to  stop  crime  more  than  I  do. 

California  has  a  15-day  waiting  period 
today.  Crime  has  gone  up  178  percent. 
My  colleague  from  New,  York  said  he 
was  robbed  in  Washington,  DC.  DC  has 
got  one  of  the  most  stringent  manda- 
tory antigun  programs  that  we  have 
and  still  crime  has  gone  up  over  180 
percent. 

I  am  in  strong  support  of  Staggers 
and  against  Brady. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill  and 
against  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brady  bill  is  a  modest 
step  to  prevent  convicted  or  potential  criminals 
from  easily  obtaining  handguns.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  nght  of  ir>divduals  is  obtain 
handguns  or  keep  them  for  legitimate  self-pro- 
tection or  sporting  purposes.  If  it  were,  I  would 
oppose  it.  It  is  not,  either,  a  panacea  for  cnmi- 
nal  behavior  nor  even  for  cnminal  misue  of 
weapons.  It  will  not  prevent  many  cnmes. 

But  it  will  prevent  some;  Crimes  of  passion, 
where  a  spouse,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  quickly  pur- 
chases a  handgun  and  murders  his  male;  sui- 
cides of  confused  teenagers;  perhaps  crimes 
like  that  of  John  Hinckley  against  our  Presi- 
dent and  against  Jim  Brady,  where  the  de- 
fendant, without  fear,  could  purchase  his 
weapon  directly  across  the  counter  in  arrather 
State. 
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Brady  will  save  lives.  It  will  prevent  pur- 
chases by  convicted  felons.  New  Jersey  has 
caught  over  10,000  felons  trying  illegally  to 
purchase  handguns.  My  own  State  of  Illinois 
has  denied  2,920  applicants  and  revoked 
1,867  handgun  permits  due  to  felony  convic- 
tions in  1990  alone.  Brady  will  work  to  deter 
crime  and  will  help  in  the  war  on  criminal  vio- 
lence. 

Yes,  Brady  will  cause  a  little  inconvenience. 
But  waiting  7  days  for  a  handgun  to  be  deliv- 
ered, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  to  preserve  a  life.  Almost  every  member 
of  the  NRA  I  have  talked  to  will  admit  that  the 
inconvenience  is  nonconsequential.  None  of 
us  should  believe  that  the  NRA  actually, 
speaks  for  all  of  its  memtiers.  Many  say  Brady 
is  acceptable. 

Obviously,  there  are  other,  more  effective 
ways  to  end  violent  crime.  Mandatory  addi- 
tional sentences  for  crimes  committed  with 
any  deadly  weapon  is  a  very  effective  way,  an 
approach  I  favored  with  my  own  legislation 
when  I  served  in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly. But  this  is  a  matter,  primarily  for  State 
law.  not  Federal.  Our  contribution  can  be  to 
make  handguns  less  easy  to  obtain  quickly. 

For  those  who  share  my  concern  that  we 
might  be  leading  with  Brady  toward  taking 
away  the  citizen's  right  to  own  a  handgun  for 
legitimate  purposes,  let  me  say  that  Brady  re- 
affirms that  right.  It  does  so  by  clearly  stating 
that  the  7-day  waiting  period  is  waived  for  indi- 
viduals who  can  show  a  need  for  obtaining 
weapons  earlier — individuals  who  are  actually 
threatened. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  every  major 
national  law  enforcement  organization  sup- 
ports the  Brady  legislation.  Not  only  do  they 
support  Brady,  but  they  oppose  the  Staggers 
amendment,  because  they  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — a  naked  attempt  to  defeat  Brady 
that  is  redundant,  unworkable,  full  of  loopholes 
and  is  without  any  enforcement  mechanism. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are 
overwhelmingly  supportive  of  strong  handgun 
control  measures.  Poll  after  poll  shows  the 
public  support  for  Brady  to  be  in  the  70  per- 
cent range.  It  is  time  to  shake  of  the  special 
interests,  stand  for  what  we  think  is  right,  and 
support  Brady.  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter, 
and  most  recently  Ronald  Reagan  have  urged 
us  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Let  us  have 
the  courage  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  right 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 
Count  me  for  Brady  and  against  Staggers,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz],  a  former  sheriff. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Staggers 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  today 
as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  7.  the  Brady 
bill. 

The  mandatory  instantaneous  check 
system  required  by  the  amendment 
will  provide  a  reasonable,  effective,  and 
prompt  method  for  providing  a  crimi- 
nal check  on  each  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  a  handgun. 

We  all  would  like  to  ensure  that  guns 
do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  use  them  for  violent  or  criminal 
purposes. 


The  question  is  what  method  will  we 
choose  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  Brady  bill  will  do  much  to  re- 
strict the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  while  doing  little  to 
address  the  problem  at  hand. 

H.R.  7  would  implement  a 
"nonmandatory"  seven  day  back- 
ground check  by  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  thereby  diverting  the 
time  and  energy  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  protecting  the  pub- 
lic to  performing  a  time-intensive  task 
without  the  resources  necessary  to 
make  it  effective. 

The  measure  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the  national  need  to  better  iden- 
tify in  a  rapid  fashion  those  people  who 
should  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun, but  will  instead  force  police  to  di- 
vert their  valuable  time  to  investigate 
innocent,  law-abiding  citizens  without 
just  cause. 

As  a  former  sheriff.  I  know  how 
criminals  purchase  and  obtain  their 
guns,  and  I  know  how  overburdened 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  may  be. 

To  require  these  agencies  to  shoulder 
the  time  and  financial  costs  of  imple- 
menting an  ineffective  waiting  period 
measure  would  be  an  affront  to  both 
police  and  the  law-abiding  members  of 
the  community  for  which  they  serve. 

A  quick  examination  of  the  munici- 
palities with  waiting  period  laws  and 
strict  gun  control  measures  tells  us 
that  the  Brady  approach  isn't  the  an- 
swer, for  these  are  the  same  commu- 
nities that  continue  to  have  growing 
homicide  and  violent  crime  rates. 

What  we  do  need  is  an  effective  and 
up-to-date  s.vst.em  to  retrieve  the 
records  of  felons— and  that  is  what  the 
Staggers  amendment  will  provide. 

The  measure  will  require  the  Justice 
Department  to  step  up  its  efforts  to  up- 
date and  automate  its  criminal  history 
records. 

By  creating  an  up-to-date  nationwide 
com.puterized  record  base,  we  may  do 
what  we  intend— provide  a  quick  and 
fair  tool  for  denying  weapons  to  those 
whose  criminal  records  would  prohibit 
them  from  legally  purchasing  such  a 
weapon. 

It  will  be  a  required  check  and  it  will 
minimize  the  time  and  effort  expended 
by  local  law  enforcement  while  provid- 
ing an  effective  means  for  providing  a 
criminal  check. 

Brady,  on  the  other  hand,  will  simply 
create  a  restrictive,  ineffective,  and 
time-consuming  procedure  that  will 
limit  the  rights  of  our  citizenry  with- 
out doing  anything  to  address  the  real 
issues  involved. 

To  those  who  remark  that  the  in- 
stant check  system  will  cost  too  much 
time  and  money  to  implement,  that  55 
to  $10  million  a  year  is  too  much  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  shoulder  in 
the  name  of  protecting  its  people.  I  say 
this:  Our  Nation  just  spent  close  to  J50 
billion  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  Ku- 
wait— we  should  be  focusing  the  same 
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dedication  and  the  same  resources  on 
the  wars  that  fre  being  waged  on  our 
city  streets. 

We  need  to  b^  able  to  pinpoint  crimi- 
nals, and  we  ne  ^d  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
a  matter  of  mil  utes,  not  days.  Support 
the  Staggers  amendment. 

Instead  of  waiting  our  energy  and  re- 
sources by  harissing  law-abiding  citi- 
zens with  restrictive  procedures,  we 
should  be  wor  cing  to  identify  felons 
and  close  the  loopholes  in  existing  laws 
that  allow  gunrunners  and  drug  dealers 
to  control  our  streets.  We  need  to  work 
on  identifying  and  incarcerating  the 
criminals,  not  harassing  our  Nation's 
citizenry. 

I  ask  your  sikpport  for  the  Staggers 
amendment,  afd  your  opposition  to 
H.R.  7. 
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is.  You  do  not  need  7  days  to  do  what 
can  be  done  in  7  minutes  or  a  few 
hours. 

In  other  words,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  you  are  going  to  have  about  $5  to 
$10  million  requirement  under  Staggers 
for  100  telephone  operators  who  are 
going  to  take  calls  from  the  dealers 
who  are  then  going  to  find  out  what 
the  NCIC  nationwide  system  has  in 
their  records  for  the  name  of  a  person 
who  is  called  in.  That  is  all  that  is 
going  to  be  done  under  Brady,  because 
that  is  all  anybody  can  do. 

The  records  are  not  any  better  for 
Brady  for  a  7-day  check  than  they  are 
for  Staggers  for  a  telephone  instant 
check  today,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
be  any  better,  although  we  need  to  im- 
prove them. 

So  if  Brady  is  unnecesary,  why  are 
we  doing  it?  Why  are  we  taking  away 
the  right  of  citizens  for  7  days  to  get  a 
handgun  when  they  might  be  under 
threat  for  their  lives  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  students  or  somebody 
else  in  another  given  case?  Why  are  we 
doing  something  that  is  unnecessary? 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  do  that,  because  you 
can  do  in  1  day,  you  can  do  in  a  few 
hours  what  Brady  would  do  in  7  days, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  is 
the  bottom  line. 

A  very  inexpensive  thing  is  Staggers, 
not  some  things  I  have  been  hearing 
debated  out  here  in  multimillion  dol- 
lars over  time.  We  need  to  get  to  that, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  be  taking  the 
rights  away  of  people  as  has  been  sug- 
gested here. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
we  move  on  about  the  business  of 
adopting  Staggers  now,  and  that  we 
put  in  place  a  system  that  is  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  recommended  under  the 
McCollum  amendment,  and  put  it  in 
place  now. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Staggers 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms.  Wa- 
ters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1412,  the  Staggers 
amendment,  and  in  strong  support  of 
the  Brady  Handgun  Protection  Act, 
H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  south 
central  Los  Angeles.  Drugs  and  guns 
are  literally  destroying  our  neighbor- 
hoods. Children  are  dying  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  driveby  shootings  and  gang 
warfare.  The  numbers  are  escalating 
every  day. 

I  invite  the  opponents  of  the  Brady 
bill  to  come  to  my  district  and  explain 
themselves  to  the  innocent  mothers, 
fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

Today  it  is  my  district.  Tomorrow  it 
will  be  yours. 
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I  am  tired  of  the  specious,  selfish  ar- 
guments fostered  by  the  NRA  and  its 
allies.  Guns  are  not  toys.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  ask  potential  owners  to 
wait  a  week  for  their  guns  as  it  is  to 
ask  store  owners  for  operating  licenses. 
The  minor  inconveniences  of  this  legis- 
lation can  only  deter  the  criminal.  Ev- 
eryone agrees  that  an  instant  check 
system,  if  viable,  would  improve  our 
ability  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  wrong 
hands. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  will 
take  3  to  5  years,  not  6  months  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Staggers  bill  suggested, 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  imple- 
ment an  effective  national  computer- 
ized instant  check  system. 

What  is  America  supposed  to  do  in 
the  meantime? 

This  is  truly  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Please  support  the  Brady  bill 
and  oppose  Staggers. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  speak  against  Staggers 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Brady  bill. 

The  Brady  bill  is  a  necessary  step  to 
stop  the  killing  in  our  homes,  shops, 
schools,  and  streets. 

My  colleagues,  we  shall  cast  our  vote 
and  lot  with  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady. 
Vote  for  the  American  people.  Vote  for 
the  American  people,  and  not  for  the 
NRA. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Staggers  amendment. 

If  passed,  it  will  not  be  implemented 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  cost 
States  up  to  $9  million  more  a  year.  It 
opens  the  door  for  lawsuits  against  the 
Federal  Government.  In  short,  it  is  a 
misguided  missile.  It  is  old  wine  in  new 
bottles. 

To  advocate  for  it  is  to  be  a  great 
spokesperson  for  a  bad  idea.  Thank  God 
for  Jim  Brady  and  shame  on  the  NRA. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  we  debate  this  issue  in 
a  town  that  Mark  Russell  said  you  can 
drive  for  2  hours  in  and  never  leave  the 
scene  of  a  crime. 

We  have  got  some  serious  problem  in 
America,  and  we  are  debating  how  best 
to  solve  them.  We  have  a  choice  be- 
tween two  offerings,  the  Brady  bill  and 
the  Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Staggers  substitute. 

I  have  heard  anecdotal  evidence 
today  to  support  the  Brady  bill.  Anec- 
dotal evidence,  it  is  said  in  this  case,  if 
we  had  only  waited  and  not  sold  this 
gun  to  this  person,  somebody  would  be 
alive  today.  I  can  give  the  Members  an- 
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ecdotal  on  the  other  side.  I  can  tell  a 
story  about  a  man  and  woman  in  Race- 
land,  LA,  in  my  district,  who  woke  up 
one  night  and  found  a  burglar  in  their 
bedroom.  As  they  turned  on  the  light, 
the  burglar  began  shooting  at  them.  As 
bullets  slammed  into  the  back  of  the 
bed  where  they  were  sleeping,  the 
woman  reached  over  her  husband  and 
grabbed  a  pistol  out  of  the  drawer  that 
they  kept  for  self-defense.  The  woman 
grabbed  the  pistol  and  shot  the  burgla- 
and  saved  their  lives. 

I  wonder  maybe  if  we  had  a  7-day 
waiting  period  if  she  had  reached  in 
that  drawer  instead  and  found  a  tag 
that  says,  "You  have  got  3  more  days 
to  go  before  you  can  buy  your  weapon 
for  self-defense." 

We  can  draw  anecdotal  evidence  one 
way  or  the  other.  That  will  not  answer 
the  question  for  us. 

I  have  heard  that  we  have  got  to 
worry  about  time  constraints,  that  the 
data  base  will  not  be  ready  soon 
enough  for  us  for  the  Staggers  to  work. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something. 
The  same  data  base  is  going  to  be  re- 
lied upon  whether  we  pass  Brady  or 
Staggers,  the  same  informational  base. 
If  the  Members  are  worried  about  time, 
that  is  not  a  good  way  to  choose  be- 
tween these  two  approaches. 

I  have  heard  that  we  need  to  worry 
about  cost.  And  what  will  it  cost  to  put 
in  place  the  Staggers  bill  for  imme- 
diate checks?  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
second-amendment  right  under  the 
Constitution. 

Do  we  worry  about  cost  when  we 
worry  about  the  right  to  free  speech? 
Do  we  worry  about  cost  when  we  en- 
force the  right  to  assemble  and  pro- 
test? We  have  to  hire  police  to  guard 
protesters  and  to  protect  them.  Do  we 
worry  about  that,  or  do  we  guarantee 
that  right  to  protest  under  the  Con- 
stitution? 

We  are  talking  about  a  second- 
amendment  right  that  is  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution  here.  Should  we  worry 
about  cost?  Of  course.  But  shall  we  say 
the  second  amendment  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded because  of  cost?  Of  course  not. 

Finally,  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 
this  issue  in  terms  of  its  effects.  Will 
Brady  have  a  better  effect  than  Stag- 
gers? Will  Brady  get  what  we  want?  Do 
we  need  to  pass  Brady  to  get  what  we 
want?  Will  Staggers  get  what  we  want? 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  what 
you  can  do  in  7  days  we  ought  to  do  in 
7  minutes. 

n  1700 

What  we  can  do  in  7  days  to  make  a 
criminal  check,  we  ought  to  insist  be 
done  in  that  first  24  hours.  That  is 
what  Staggers  does.  It  says  that  that 
database  must  be  completed:  but  more 
importantly,  we  ought  to  start  relying 
on  it  and  putting  in  place  the  call  sys- 
tem so  we  can  check  immediately  upon 
whether  or  not  someone  is  qualified  or 


disqualified  to  have  a  pistol  or  weapon 
in  our  society. 

Brady,  7  days.  Staggers,  imme- 
diately. That  is  the  choice.  I  suggest  to 
Members  if  we  can  get  what  we  want, 
and  what  we  all  want  out  of  an  inmie- 
diate  check  under  Staggers,  why  wait  7 
days?  Why  impinge,  infringe  upon  le- 
gitimate individuals  who  want  to  pur- 
chase a  weapon,  when  we  can  get  what 
we  want  with  an  immediate  check 
without  infringing  upon  the  constitu- 
tional right  under  the  second  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  We  swore  our 
duty  to  protect  and  defend  that  Con- 
stitution. If  we  cannot  accomplish  our 
goals  without  infringing  upon  or 
abridging  that  Constitution,  that  is 
our  obligation. 

That  is  why  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  very  good  reason  why  every  major 
police  organization  across  this  country 
opposes  the  Staggers  substitute  and  fa- 
vors the  Brady  bill.  It  is  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  NRA  opposes  the  Brady 
bill,  because  they  know  that  the  people 
who  want  to  buy  handguns  for  illegit- 
imate purposes  are  not  likely  to  leave 
information  on  themselves  for  the  po- 
lice to  look  over  for  7  days.  Nor  are 
people  who  temporarily  have  resorted 
to  violence  because  they  have  snapped 
under  stress  likely  to  be  in  the  same 
mental  condition  7  days  later. 

Therefore,  yes,  the  gun  dealers  and 
the  gun  manufacturers  of  America  are 
likely  to  lose  some  of  their  profits. 
However,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  gain  thousands  of  innocent 
lives  that  are  being  lost  today. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
it  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doutjt  the  cnme 
problem  in  this  country  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  We  see  it  every  day,  especially 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital — citizens  dying, 
frequently  at  the  hands  of  a  gun-toting  crimi- 
nal. Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  something  does  need 
to  be  done  to  stop  this  epidemic. 

This  Congress  must  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  crime  control  pack- 
age to  heal  the  wounds  of  crime.  Gun  control 
legislation  is  just  one  answer  to  the  crime 
problem,  though  it  is  not  a  panacea  like  some 
would  have  us  to  believe.  We  all  see  the  need 
for  such  legislation. 

The  problem  arises  when  we  must  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  without  restricting  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own  a  gun.  In  my 
judgment,  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
by  implementing  the  Staggers  substitute, 
which  requires  an  instantaneous  check  at  the 
point  of  purchase. 

The  Staggers  substitute  would  require  a 
criminal  history  background  check  on  all  hand- 
gun purchases;  this  marxJated  requirement  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  effective  gun 


control  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Stag- 
gers substitute  would  allow  for  an  appeals 
process  shoukJ  a  question  arise  regarding  a 
handgun  purchase.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  this  system  woukj  not  require  local  police 
to  perform  a  discretionary  check,  using  valu- 
able police  hours  to  perform  endless  paper- 
work and  costing  many  municipalities  time  and 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  instantaneous  check  is  a 
proven  concept  that  has  wort(ed  effectively  in 
States  such  as  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Flor- 
ida. I  feel  it  will  work  nationally  and  will  have 
a  greater  impact  on  gun  violence  than  will  the 
Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Staggers  substitute  will 
not  stop  crime  altogether,  but  it  is  the  best  al- 
ternative to  take  a  large  bite  out  of  the  esca- 
lating problem  of  crime.  I  urge  a  "yea"  vote  on 
the  Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
today  for  the  sutjstitute  to  the  Brady  bill  of- 
fered by  Representative  Harley  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia.  In  1988,  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Bill  McCol- 
LUM  that  replaced  the  Brady  bill  language  in 
that  year's  omnibus  anti-illegal-drug  legislation, 
with  a  requirement  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment develop  arxJ  send  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  a  system  gun  dealers  could  use  to 
identify  felons  wtio  are  ineligible  to  own  harKl- 
guns. 

As  a  result,  the  Justice  Department  issued 
two  reports  on  systems  for  identifying  felons 
who  attempt  to  purchase  fireanns.  Among  a 
variety  of  possible,  but  not  currently  feasible, 
options,  the  Justice  Department  suggested 
point-of-sale  approval  of  handgun  sales 
through  a  telephone  check.  State  officials 
woukJ  use  computer  terminals  tied  into  their 
State  records  and  into  the  Federal  networks  to 
determine  whether  there  was  an  arrest  record 
either  within  or  out  of  State  for  someone  with 
the  name,  gender,  race,  and  date  of  birth  of 
the  prospective  gun  purchaser.  The  Justice 
Department  estimated  the  startup  cost  of  the 
system  as  $36  to  S44  million  and  annual  oper- 
ating costs  at  $53  to  $70  million. 

Currently,  20  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— covering  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population — stipulate  that  a  prepurchase  crimi- 
nal history  check  be  made  of  anyone  wtxj 
wisfies  to  buy  a  handgun.  Four  of  these 
States  and  Washington,  DC,  include  the  pur- 
chase of  long  guns  in  this  requirement.  These 
checks  are  done  during  a  waiting  period  that 
ranges  from  2  days  to  6  months.  Two  States 
wrttrout  waiting  periods  do  a  cnminal  history 
cfieck  only  after  the  purchase  is  made.  Twen- 
ty-eight States,  including  Kansas,  currently  re- 
quire no  cnminal  history  ctieck  for  firearm  pur- 
chases. 

There  are  an  estimated  7.5  million  retail  fire- 
arms sales  annually.  During  hunting  season, 
peak-day  sales  may  reach  50,000  firearms. 
There  are  an  estimated  270,000  licensed  gun 
dealers.  It  is  estimated  that  60  to  70  percent 
of  these  dealers  are  not  gun  stores,  as  such, 
but  collect  and  deal  on  a  small  scale,  such  as 
hobbyists  and  collectors.  They  account  for  an 
estimated  20  to  25  percent  of  all  firearm  sales. 
Arror>g  States  surveyed  by  the  Justk^  De- 
partment, an  average  of  about  one-third  of 
criminal  history  records  were  rrat  automated; 
at  the  FBI  ttie  proportion  is  about  one-half. 
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.R.  7 — would  prohibit  fire- 
selling  a  handgun  until  they 
police  a  form  completed 
and  had  waited  7  days, 
no   mandatory   background 
police  don't  say  no,  the  sale 
r  7  days.  The  Staggers  sub- 
proposes    a    point-of-sale 
for  felony  convictions  within 
federally  established  tele- 
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implementation    and    a 
comn^tment  of  financial  resources, 
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would  offer  a  workable,  meaningful  solution  to 
the  problem  of  uncontrolled  access  to  firearms 
if  the  following  changes  in  the  proposal  we  are 
considering  today  were  made: 

First,  replace  the  unrealistic  6-month  dead- 
line to  have  the  system  operational  with  a  5- 
year  deadline. 

Second,  replace  the  unrealistic  2  percent  in- 
accuracy standards  for  false  denials  with  a  5 
percent  inaccuracy  standard. 

Third,  authorize  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary" to  establish  the  nationwide  data  base. 
Direct  the  Justice  Department  to  recommend  a 
system  to  make  the  operation  of  the  system 
pay-as-you-go. 

Fourth,  mandate  denial  of  handgun  pur- 
chase requests  to  indicted — rather  than  just 
convicted— felons  under  the  check  system. 
Also  mandate  denials  to  adjudicated  mental 
defectives,  persons  committed  to  mental  insti- 
tutions, fugitives  from  justice,  controlled  sub- 
stances addicts,  undocumented  aliens,  per- 
sons dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  persons  who  renounced  their  U.S. 
citizenship. 

Fifth,  remove  the  loophole  exempting  deal- 
ers who  do  not  have  telephones  or  telephone 
service. 

Sixth,  include  stiff  penalties — fines  and  pris- 
on terms — for  gun  dealers  who  use  the  ver- 
ification system  in  order  to  obtain  information 
about  nonpurchasers  of  guns. 

Seventh,  remove  the  authorization  for  the 
hotline  to  access  all  files  held  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  IRS  tax 
files.  DVA  mental  health  files,  HHS  public  as- 
sistance files,  and  so  forth. 

Eighth,  enhance  the  Staggers  proposal's 
penalties  for  knowingly  and  willfully  failing  to 
call  the  hotline  for  a  backgrourxJ  check.  The 
substitute  has  no  penalty  unless  the  purchaser 
is  later  found  to  be  prohibited;  if  that  is  the 
case.  Treasury  can  suspend/revoke  the  deal- 
er's license  and  fine  the  dealer  no  more  than 
S5,000.  Knowing  and  willful  violators  should 
face  certain  suspension  and  stiffer  maximum 
fines. 

Ninth,  remove  the  Staggers  provision  allow- 
ing suits  against  the  United  States,  any  State 
or  locality  for  providing  erroneous  information 
to  the  hotline,  even  if  the  error  is  not  inten- 
tional or  negligent.  Suits  should  only  be  al- 
lowed for  willful,  wanton,  or  intentional  Gov- 
ernment negligence. 

Tenth,  the  Staggers  substitute  requires  only 
that  the  dealer  seek  from  the  purchaser  his/ 
her  name  and  Social  Security  number.  The 
dealer  should  also  be  required  to  seek  the 
date  of  birth,  which  is  commonly  used  with  the 
name  to  organize  criminal  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  only  had  the  of)- 
portunity  today  to  choose  between  the  Brady 
language  and  the  Staggers  language.  I  believe 
that  these  additions  to  the  Staggers  language 
which  I  have  outlined  would  substantially  im- 
prove that  proposal.  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  the  opportunity  to  revisit  this 
issue  in  the  future,  I  will  pursue  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Staggers  language. 
I  sincerely  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7, 
due  to  my  attendance  at  the  funeral  earlier 
today,  in  Fort  Riley,  KS,  of  Air  Force  Capt. 
William  David  Grimm,  who  was  killed  during 
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Opjeration  Desert  Storm.  Had  I  been  present, 

1  would  have  voted  "no"  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
suppport  of  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Brady  bill  by  my  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia. 

We  are  here  today  because  the  problem  of 
a  rising  crime  rate  has  motivated  people  to 
take  action.  The  question  we  are  confronted 
with  is  whether  this  problem  can  be  signifi- 
cantly addressed  by  forcing  lawabiding  citi- 
zens to  wait  7  days  to  purchase  that  which  is 
guaranteed  them  in  the  Constitution. 

What  value  does  a  7-day  waiting  period 
really  have  in  fighting  crime?  In  reality,  it  has 
very  little.  Statistics  show  that  98  percent  of 
guns  used  in  crimes  were  acquired  more  than 
7  days  before  the  crime.  The  only  affect  the  7- 
day  waiting  period  could  have  is  on  the  re- 
maining 2  percent.  Should  law-abiding  citizens 
be  denied  their  constitutional  rights  b)€cause  of 

2  percent?  I  say  no. 

Do  background  checks  have  any  effect  on 
inhibiting  criminals'  access  to  guns?  The  re- 
cently released  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment report  confirms  what  we  all  already 
knew:  Criminals  are  more  likely  to  buy  their 
weapons  on  the  black  market,  not  from  li- 
censed dealers.  A  background  check  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  guns  purchased 
illegally  on  the  black  market. 

Another  reason  for  supporting  the  substitute 
lies  with  simple  logic.  A  background  check  that 
can  be  done  in  7  days  can  be  completed  in  7 
minutes.  The  same  proven  technology  that  the 
police  use  every  time  they  pull  a  car  over,  or 
that  retailers  employ  on  all  credit  card  pur- 
chases, can  be  applied  in  catching  felons. 

The  Staggers  amendment  offers  a  more  ef- 
fective system  for  conducting  background 
checks  because  it  mandates  that  State  insti- 
tute and  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
criminal  records  on  computer.  The  Staggers 
amendment  also  mandates  the  background 
check  for  all  handgun  buyers,  no  exceptions. 

There  are  no  such  marxjates  in  the  Brady 
bill.  Not  only  is  there  no  provision  for  improv- 
ing the  criminal  record  system  in  this  country, 
but  a  tockground  check  is  not  even  called  for 
in  the  Brady  bill.  Background  checks  would  be 
carried  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  agency,  and  such  a  system 
would  further  inhibit  every  American's  constitu- 
tional right  to  own  firearms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  if 
the  problem  we  wish  to  address  is  crime, 
there  are  tetter,  more  effective  ways  to 
confront  crime  than  with  the  Brady  bill.  Longer 
prison  sentences  and  tougher  courts  would 
have  more  impact  than  a  waiting  period. 

We  should  not  risk  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  Americans  out  of  fear.  Support  the  Stag- 
gers amendment  as  a  measure  that  will  do  all 
that  can  be  done  with  a  background  check 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the 
criminal  record  system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yort<.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Staggers 
substitute,  which  would  institute  a  Federal  sys- 
tem for  Instantaneous  mandatory  background 
checks  of  prospective  handgun  buyers,  and  in 
strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill,  which  requires 
a  Federal  7-day  waiting  period  prior  to  the 
sale,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 
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Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  A  vote  in 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Association- 
backed  Staggers  substitute  is  clearly  a  vote  to 
kill  the  Brady  bill. 

An  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  draft 
report  released  just  last  week  found  that  im- 
plementation of  an  effective  instant-check  sys- 
tem on  handgun  purchasers  will  be  5  to  10 
years  in  the  works.  Currently,  40  States  do  not 
have  fully  automated  criminal  record  systems, 
an  edict  of  the  Staggers  substitute,  whrch 
woukJ  mandate  a  nationwide  computer  check 
within  6  months. 

Enactment  of  the  Brady  bill  is  immediate. 

It  has  been  1 0  years  since  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  press  secretary,  Jim  Brady, 
were  shot,  Brady  critically.  Can  anyone  dare 
say  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  another  10 
years  before  thorough  background  checks  be- 
come a  reality  in  this  Nation?  The  time  for  ac- 
tion on  the  Brady  bill  is  long  overdue. 

Although  NRA  supporters  say  othenvise,  the 
Brady  bill's  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  handguns 
out  of  the  harxls  of  criminals.  Without  a  feder- 
ally mandated  system.  State-imposed  laws  are 
of  little  use.  Those  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
handgun  for  immediate  use  will  buy  one  in 
neighboring  States  where  less  stringent  State 
laws  exist. 

In  fact,  a  Treasury  Department  study  found 
tfiat  only  4  percent  of  those  handguns  used  in 
crimes  in  my  hometown  of  New  York  City 
were  bought  in  New  York  State. 

Handgun  waiting  periods  are  effective  in 
lowering  crime  rates.  According  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  in 
the  20  years  that  New  Jersey  has  required  a 
background  check  for  handgun  purchasers, 
more  than  10,000  convicted  felons  have  been 
caught  trying  to  buy  handguns.  The  Califomia 
Department  of  Justice  reports  that  in  1990  the 
State's  15-day  waiting  period  caughit  2,182 
criminals  and  other  prohibited  purchasers  try- 
ing to  purcfiase  guns  from  gun  dealers. 

A  federally  mandated  7-day  waiting  period  is 
a  more  than  reasonable  response  to  the 
t)loody  violence  that  plagues  our  Nation's 
streets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strike  down 
the  Staggers  substitute  and  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  seeks  to  return  our  streets  to  the 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
simply  notify  Members  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer] 
has  5%  minutes  remaining;  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers] has  4  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
has  5  minutes  remaining;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner]  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

It  is  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  may 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  80] 

Abercromble 

Durbln 

Kennelly 

Ackerman 

Dwyer 

Klldee 

Alexander 

Dymally 

Kleczka 

Allard 

Early 

Klug 

Anderson 

Eckart 

Kolbe 

Andrews  (ME) 

Edwards  (CA) 

KopetskI 

Andrews  (NJ> 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kostmayer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kyi 

Annunzlo 

Emerson 

LaFalce 

Anthony 

Engel 

Lagomarslno 

Applegate 

English 

Lancaster 

Armey 

Erdrelch 

Lantos 

Aspln 

Espy 

LaRocco 

Atkins 

Evans 

Laughlln 

Bacchus 

Fascell 

Leach 

Baker 

Fawell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Fazio 

Lent 

Barnard 

Felghan 

Levin  (MI) 

Barrett 

Fields 

Levlne  (CA) 

Barton 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bate  man 

Flake 

Lewis  (FL) 

BellensoD 

Foglletu 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bennett 

Ford  (MI) 

Llghtfoot 

Bentley 

Ford  (TN) 

Llplnskl 

Bereuter 

Franks  (CT) 

Livingston 

Bevlll 

Gallegly 

Lloyd 

Bllbray 

Gallo 

Long 

BlUrakls 

Gaydos 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bllley 

Gejdenson 

Lowey  (NY) 

Boehlert 

Gekas 

Luken 

Boehner 

Gephardt 

Machtley 

Bontor 

Geren 

Man  ton 

Borskl 

Gibbons 

Markey 

Boucher 

Gllchrest 

Marlenee 

Boxer 

Glllmor 

Martinez 

Brewster 

Oilman 

Matsul 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Mavroules 

Broomfleld 

Gllckman 

Mazzoll 

Browder 

Gonzalez 

McCandless 

Brown 

Goodllng 

McCloekey 

Bruce 

Gordon 

McCollum 

Bryant 

Goss 

McCrery 

Banning 

Gradison 

McCurdy 

Burton 

Grandy 

McDade 

Bustamante 

Gray 

McDermott 

Byron 

Green 

McEwen 

Callahan 

Guarlnl 

McGrath 

Camp 

Gunderson 

McHugh 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 

McMillan  (NO 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hall  (TX) 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Cardin 

Hamilton 

McNulty 

Carper 

Hammerschmldt 

Meyers 

Carr 

Hancock 

Mfume 

(Chandler 

Hansen 

Michel 

Clay 

Harris 

Miller  (CA) 

Clement 

Hastert 

Miller  (OH) 

dinger 

Hatcher 

Miner  (WA) 

Coble 

Hayes  (ID 

Mlneta 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mink 

Coleman  (TX) 

HeHey 

Moakley 

Collins  (ID 

Hefner 

MoUnarl 

Collins  (MI) 

Henry 

Mollohan 

Combest 

Herger 

Montgomerj- 

Condit 

Hertel 

Moody 

Conyers 

Hoagland 

Moorhead 

Cooper 

Hobson 

Moran 

Costello 

Hochbrueckner 

MorelU 

Coughlln 

Holloway 

Morrison 

Cox  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Murtha 

Cox  (ID 

Horn 

Myers 

Coyne 

Horton 

Nagle 

Cramer 

Houghton 

Natcher 

Crane 

Hoyer 

Neal  (MA) 

Cunningham 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Dannemeyer 

Huckaby 

Nowak 

Darden 

Hughes 

Nussle 

Davis 

Hunter 

Oakar 

de  la  Garza 

Hutto 

Ol>erstar 

DeFazlo 

Hyde 

Obey 

DeLauro 

Inhofe 

Olln 

DeLay 

Ireland 

Ortis 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Orton 

Derrick 

James 

Owens  (NY) 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Owens  (UT) 

Dlngell 

Johnson  (CT) 

Oxley 

Dixon 

Johnson  (SD) 

Packard 

Donnelly 

Johnston 

Pallone 

Dooley 

Jones  (GA) 

Panetta 

Doollttle 

Jones  (NO 

Parker 

Dorian  (ND) 

Jontz 

Patterson 

Doman  (CA) 

K&nJorskI 

Paxon 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Payne (NJ) 

Dreter 

Kaslch 

Payne  (VA) 

Duncan 

Kennedy 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Sawyer 

Tanner 

Penny 

Sax ton 

Taufln 

Perkins 

Schaefer 

Taylor  (MS) 

Peterson  (FL) 

SchlfT 

Taylor  (NO 

Peterson  (MN) 

Schroeder 

Thomas  (CA) 

Petri 

Schulze 

Thomas  (GA) 

Pickett 

Schumer 

Thomas  (WY) 

Pickle 

Sensenbrenner 

Thornton 

Porter 

Serrano 

Torres 

Poshard 

Sharp 

Torrtcellt 

Price 

Shaw 

Towns 

Pursell 

Shays 

Traflcant 

(jutUen 

Shuster 

Trailer 

Rahall 

Slkorskl 

Unsoeld 

Ramstad 

Sislsky 

Upton 

Rangel 

Skaggs 

Valentine 

Ravenel 

Skeen 

Vander  Jagt 

Ray 

Skelton 

Vento 

Reed 

Slattery 

Vtsclosky 

Regula 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Volkmer 

Rhodes 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Vucanovlch 

Richardson 

Smith  (FL) 

Walker 

Rlggs 

Smith  (lA) 

Walsh 

Rlnaldo 

Smith  (NJ) 

Waters 

Rltter 

Smith  (OR) 

Waxman 

Roberts 

Smith  (TX) 

Weber 

Roe 

Snowe 

Weiss 

Roemer 

Solarz 

Weldon 

Rogers 

Solomon 

Wheat 

Rohrabacher 

Spence 

Whltten 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Spratt 

Wilson 

Rose 

Staggers 

Wise 

Rostenkowskl 

StalUngs 

Wolf 

Roth 

Steams 

Wolpe 

Roukema 

Stenholm 

Wyden 

Rowland 

Stokes 

Wylle 

Russo 

Studds 

Yates 

Sabo 

Stump 

Yalron 

Sanders 

Sundqulst 

Young  (AK) 

Sangmelster 

Swett 

Young  (FL) 

San  to  rum 

Swift 

Zellff 

Sarpallus 

Synar 

Zlmmer 

Sava«e 

Tallon 

D  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
ten  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  commit- 
tee there  are  20%  minutes  remaining, 
divided  among  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer],  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers], the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties, the  Chair  now  recogmizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump). 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  soon  vote  on  legisla- 
tk)n  interxjed  to  restrict  purchase  of  harxlguns 
by  criminals.  As  my  colleagues  krxM-,  the  vote 
will  not  t>e  an  easy  one.  The  pubkcity  sur- 
rounding tt>e  Brady  t>ill  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere where  emotkjns  run  deep,  and  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  seek  to  make  the  right  de- 
cisk)n.  Yet  we  shoukj  not  allow  our  emotions 
to  ot>scure  ttie  tact  tfiat  our  common  goal  is  to 
reduce  gun  violerx^e  and  keep  guns  out  of 
criminal  hands.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  shoukJ  concentrate  on  the  best  and  most 
effective  means  of  reaching  that  goal. 

Probably  ttie  only  group  in  this  country  not 
concerned  with  our  actk>ns  today  is  the  one 
directly  responsible  for  this  detjate,  ttie  crimi- 
nal gun  users.  To  the  criminal,  gun  laws  are 
as  irrelevant  as  ttie  pain  and  suffering  they  in- 
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flict  upon  their  victims.  As  any  numtjer  of 
criminotogical  sudies  have  pointed  out,  gun 
laws  have  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  violent 
and  serious  felon.  Virtually  none  of  them  need 
to  obtain  weapc  ns  from  legitimate  gun  shops. 
Yet  here  we  are  talking  about  imposing  a  wait- 
ing period  on  le  jitimate  sales,  an  action  which 
will  have  far  gi  eater  impact  upon  the  lawful 
arxJ  honest  citiz  en  than  the  criminal  gun  user. 
As  many  of  r  ly  colleagues  will  agree,  crime 
control  is  best  discussed  during  debate  on 
criminal  code  reform,  not  as  part  of  a  gun  con- 
trol measure.  HDwever,  even  if  we  accept  the 
argument  that  Iwhat  we  do  here  today  v;ill 
have  an  effect  upon  crime  and  criminals,  we 
should  rememb  jr  that  the  vast  majority  of  gun 
owners  are  lawl  ul  citizens.  Therefore,  it  makes 
far  more  sense  to  target  our  efforts  at  the  1 
percent  to  2  p<  rcent  of  gun  owners  wfio  are 
criminal  gun  users,  not  the  98  percent  or  so 
who  are  not.  \NJhy  make  lav^l  citizens  wait  a 
minimum  of  7  Cays — and  I  wouW  remind  my 
colleagues  that|the  Brady  M\  7-day  wait  is  a 
minimum,  not  ^  maximun>— to  exercise  their 
constitutional  ritht?  A  criminal  in  this  country 
can  commit  a  c  rime,  be  arrested  and  t>e  back 
out  on  the  stre«  ts  in  far  less  time  than  it  would 
take  for  a  law  abiding  citizen  to  purchase  a 
gun  under  the  £  rady  t)ill. 

Mr.  Chairmar ,  tfie  answer  to  crime  control  is 
to  control  criminals,  not  lawful  sportsmen  and 
gun  owners.  As  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  recently  stated,  it  is  not  the  point 
of  purchase  which  counts  with  felons,  but  tfie 
rrxjment  of  arre  >t. 

Mr.  FIELD  5.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
g:la[Mr.  GINGEUCH]. 

Mr.  GINGIJCH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yie  ding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairn  an,  first  let  me  say  that  I 
wish  we  had  the  President's  crime  bill 
on  the  floor  because  that  is  the  real 
way  to  lock  '  ip  felons  who  use  firearms 
illegally.  Am  I  I  wish  we  were  voting  for 
a  signable  b;  11.  Regrettably,  it  is  very 
likely  that  this  bill  will  be  vetoed  by 
the  President  if  it  reaches  the  White 
House  witho  it  the  crime  bill  attached 
to  it. 

But  even  ii  the  context  of  today's  de- 
bate, there  is  a  very  important  dif- 
ference l>etwsen  the  two  approaches.  I 
want  to  cite  in  this  instance  what  has 
happened  in  Georgia.  This  is  from  April 
1990:  "Just  lours  after  his  release  on 
Monday  from  Georgia  Regional  Hos- 
pital," polise  say,  "James  Calvin 
Brady  walk(  d  into  a  DeKalb  County 
pawnshop  aid  bought  the  revolver  he 
allegedly  usdd  Tuesday  to  shoot  5  peo- 
ple at  Perimjter  mall." 

Now  let  m ;  draw  a  distinction.  I  wjis 
in  Perimete-  mall  on  Sunday  looking 
at  the  site.  Under  the  Staggers  bill, 
when  this  gjntleman  walked  into  the 
shop  and  ap  )lied  to  buy  the  pistol,  the 
police  would  have  been  notified  at  that 
moment.  th<  re  would  have  been  an  im- 
mediate ch;ck.  And  while  he  was 
standing  in  the  shop,  the  police  would 
have  understood  that  a  man  who  had 
just  been  released  from  Georgia  Re- 
gional Hosp  tal  only  hours  before  was. 


in  fact,  standing  there  trying  to  buy  a 
gun.  The  police  could  have  arrived  in  a 
relatively  few  minutes  while  he  was 
there. 

Now,  what  happens  under  the  alter- 
native? He  wanders  in,  he  throws  out 
some  papers,  they  may  or  may  not 
have  his  address  because,  at  the  time 
he  arrived,  we  do  not  know  if  he  had  an 
address.  So  he  may  put  down  a  fic- 
tional address  or  a  post  office  box.  He 
then  leaves.  He  may  or  may  not  re- 
member to  go  back  to  that  shop.  He 
may  ultimately  get  a  gun  from  some- 
body illegally.  The  fact  is  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  ability  to 
apprehend  between  filling  out  a  form 
which  would  be  sent  to  a  State  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  filling  out  a  system 
that  takes  7  days,  and  the  ability  in- 
stantly to  check  on  whether  or  not 
somebody  is  a  convicted  felon  or  has  a 
mental  record  and  is  dangerous. 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  all  of  my 
colleagues:  Every  one  of  you  use  credit 
cards  in  circumstances  where  today  we 
check  on  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
credit  limit.  There  is  no  question  tech- 
nically that  it  is  possible  to  do  an  im- 
mediate check.  There  is  no  question 
technically  that  we  can  apprehend  the 
felon  or  apprehend  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed while  they  are  standing  in  the 
shop. 

The  question  is  one  of  symbolism.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
say  symbolically.  "We  are  going  to 
wait  7  days  and  hope  through  paper- 
work and  bureaucracy  we  can  do  the 
job,"  when  we  know  that  by  voting  for 
Staggers  we  can  today  make  sure  that 
we  use  the  most  modern  technology  to 
have  an  immediate  check  at  the 
present  time,  to  genuinely  apprehend 
criminals  when  it  counts,  when  they 
are  in  the  shop  and  apprehend  the  men- 
tally ill  when  it  counts,  when  they  are 
in  the  shop. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  O'WENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Brady  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  opposition  to  the  Stag- 
gers substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  people  of  my  district  in 
Brooklyn,  NY,  this  issue  is  critical.  It  is  literally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Every  week  inno- 
cent people,  including  children,  are  murdered 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  rest  of  New  YotV.  These 
innocent  adults  and  chiWren  are  killed  only  be- 
cause ttiey  were  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  And  all  too  often  that  wrong  place 
is  a  crib,  a  family  car,  or  a  living  room. 

Last  summer  a  9-year-old  giri  was  killed 
while  sleeping  in  her  family's  car  on  the  way 
home  from  a  day  trip  to  Great  Adventure 
Amusement  Park. 

In  the  same  month  an  infant  was  shot  in  the 
family  van  while  in  his  nxittier's  arms  while  the 
van  was  stopped  at  a  red  light. 

Yet  another  infant  was  sleeping  in  his  crib  in 
his  mother's  living  room  when  a  gunshot  came 


through  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  struck 
him. 

All  of  these  children  were  in  supposedly 
safe,  enclosed  spaces  with  relatives  when 
they  were  shot  and  killed. 

Hundreds  of  other  chikjren,  teenagers,  and 
adults  are  caught  in  the  paths  of  stray  bullets 
in  New  York  City  every  year  while  ttiey  are 
walking  down  their  block  toward  home,  school, 
work,  or  just  outside  talking  to  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  Yori<  City  has  very  strict 
gun  control  laws.  Most  of  these  lethal  weap- 
ons that  take  away  these  innocent  lives,  both 
young  and  old.  are  thought  into  the  city  from 
other  States  in  which  anyone  can  buy  a  gun 
with  no  questions  asked.  A  study  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tokjacco.  and  Firearms  found 
that  of  handguns  used  to  commit  crime  in  New 
Yori<  City,  over  90  percent  came  from  States 
without  tsackground  checks  and  waiting  peri- 
ods. 

In  this  country,  and  specifically  in  various 
States,  we  take  so  many  precautions  about 
things  wrfiich  have  nothing  to  do  with  life  or 
death.  In  many  States  you  need  a  permit  to 
put  a  sign  over  your  store,  you  need  a  permit 
to  have  a  parade,  you  have  to  be  licensed  to 
be  a  tjeautician  and  you  even  need  a  l«ense 
to  be  married.  And  in  some  States,  there  is  a 
waiting  period  once  you  get  that  license  before 
a  wedding  may  take  place. 

But  in  too  many  States  anyone  can  t)uy  a 
gun  without  even  having  to  wait  24  hours,  as 
you  do  in  New  York  City  if  you  wish  to  get 
married. 

Mr.  Chaimnan,  the  children  who  died  last 
summer  will  never  t>e  married.  Maybe  the 
Brady  bill  woukj  not  have  prevented  all  of 
them  from  being  killed.  But  if  just  one  of  the 
gunmen  had  been  prevented  from  obtaining  a 
gun,  maybe  one  of  those  children  migfTt  still 
t>e  alive  today. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  is  not  a  pan- 
acea. But  it  will  help.  It  will  help  make  guns 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  It  will  help  close  the 
massive  loopholes  that  cun-ently  make  it  so 
easy  for  criminals  in  States  with  extensive  gun 
lavi«  to  get  guns  from  other  States,  and  it  will 
save  lives. 

Even  if  the  life  of  just  one  child  is  saved  I, 
and  thousands  of  people  in  my  district,  think  it 
will  be  worth  it.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  Staggers  substitute  and  yes  on 
the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2V*  minutes. 

D  1730 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  springtime.  There 
is  a  major  bill  on  the  floor  that  might 
take  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals 
as  we  go  through  the  rites  of  spring. 
All  of  a  sudden,  like  a  phoenix  out  of 
the  ashes,  the  NRA  arrives  with  its  new 
plan  to  try  and  do  something  or  that 
they  say  tries  to  do  something  to  take 
guns  away.  We  had  it  in  1988. 

For  my  colleagues  who  were  not  here 
in  1988,  the  Brady  bill  came  to  the 
floor.  The  NRA  pushed  an  amendment 
there  through  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollum],  and  do  my 
colleagues  know  what  it  called  for?  It 
mandated  an  instant  check  system.  It 
successfully  beat  the  Brady  bill. 
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And  then  what  happened?  The  NRA 
faded  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Not  once  did  they  come  to  me  and  ask 
for  more  funds  for  an  instant  check 
system.  Not  once  did  they  come  to  me 
or  any  of  us  and  ask  for  tough 
anticrime  measures.  Having  done  their 
deed,  they  faded  away. 

The  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  my  colleagues,  is  a  ruse, 
it  is  a  sham,  it  is  a  fake,  and,  if  my  col- 
leagues vote  for  Staggers,  they  will  not 
do  anything  positive.  They  will  simply 
kill  the  Brady  bill. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "You  cannot 
vote  yes  on  Staggers  and  still  support 
a  rational  handgun  control  system." 

Why  is  this  bill  a  fake? 

The  NRA  has  come  increasingly  to 
stand  for  no  rational  argument.  No  ra- 
tional argument,  NRA.  They  know  this 
bill  cannot  work.  The  only  State  that 
has  a  system  of  records  that  can  do 
things  instantaneously  is  Virginia.  In 
49  other  States  what  would  happen? 
Plain  and  simply  a  felon,  if  there  was 
no  State  law,  could  walk  into  a  gun 
shop.  The  police  would  begin  to  check 
the  records  once  the  gun  shop  notified 
them.  But  it  would  take  days  to  go 
through  the  records  that  are  not  com- 
puterized, and  7  minutes  later  that  per- 
son would  have  that  gun  even  if  he  had 
a  rap  sheet  40  feet  long. 

Plain  and  simple  Staggers  will  not  do 
a  thing,  except  perhaps  in  Virginia, 
which  incidentally  does  not  comply 
with  it,  to  take  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  criminal,  and,  if  my  colleagues 
do  not  believe  me,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  the  speakers,  who  should 
they  ask?  Ask  law  enforcement.  Ask 
all  of  our  police,  and  our  sheriffs  and 
our  D.A.'s.  Every  major  law  enforce- 
ment organization  is  against  Staggers 
and  for  Brady. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "If  you're  against  any  kind  of 
a  reasonable  system  to  take  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  vote  for 
Staggers,  but,  my  colleagues,  if  you  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  a  system,  don't 
hide  behind  the  fake  skirts  of  a  bill 
that  cannot  work.  Screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking  boards.  Stand  up  and 
vote  no  on  Staggers  which  will  bring  us 
Brady  once  and  for  all." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

COSTELLO]. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
too  often  embraces  legislation  that  proposes 
to  the  American  people  a  cure-all  to  solve  an 
urgent  national  crisis,  but  in  fact  does  little  to 
address  the  real,  underlying  cause  of  the 
problem. 

Such  is  the  case  with  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill. 
The  myth  surrounding  the  Brady  bill  is  that  It 
will  reduce  handgun  vlolerx:e  in  this  country. 
In  reality,  this  legislation  will  not  reduce  crimes 
committed  with  handguns.  In  fact,  if  the  Brady 


bill  had  been  the  law  in  1981,  Brady's  de- 
ranged assailant,  John  Hinckley,  would  have 
k)een  legally  able  to  purchase  a  handgun. 

Most  supporters  of  the  Brady  bill  believe  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law  that  we  will  have  a  uni- 
form system,  a  national  7-day  waitir>g  period 
that  will  apply  to  all  50  States — not  true.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brady  bill's  sponsor.  Represent- 
ative Ed  Feighan,  both  Illinois  arxj  Missouri, 
which  have  permit  systems,  would  be  exempt. 

Moreover,  this  bill  will  have  no  impact  what- 
soever in  many  of  our  major  cities  reporting 
the  highest  handgun  crime  rates  and  gang  ac- 
tivities— such  as  Detroit,  Chicago,  or  Los  An- 
geles— tjecause  they  either  have  existing  wait- 
ing penods  or  have  permit  systems  already  in 
place. 

Despite  all  of  the  heated  rhetoric  at>out 
handguns,  the  Brady  bill  is  not  a  solution  to 
our  crime  problem.  The  Brady  tjill  would  re- 
quire a  7-day  waiting  period  to  buy  a  gun  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  during  which  time 
local  police  departments  have  the  option  to 
check  on  a  gun  applicant's  criminal  record. 

However,  few  criminals  go  to  the  local  gun 
shop  to  purchase  harxJguns.  They  get  them 
through  illegal  means,  from  home  invasions, 
back  alleys,  or  from  illegal  gun  dealers.  In  fact, 
the  city  with  the  highest  murder  rate  per  cap- 
ita— the  District  of  Columbia — has  a  total  ban 
on  the  sale  of  handguns.  The  ban  in  DC  has 
not  stopped  these  criminals,  arnJ  nationwide 
the  Brady  bill  will  do  nothing  to  take  guns  from 
criminals  or  stop  their  crimes. 

As  a  former  police  officer,  I  know  the  hor- 
rors of  violerxje,  crimes  with  guns  in  particular. 
That  is  why  I  support  the  death  penalty  and 
stiffer  penalties  for  crimes  involving  guns.  But 
I  do  not  believe  placir^  a  greater  burden  on 
local  police  departments  to  conduct  back- 
ground checks  is  the  answer.  At  a  time  when 
crime  is  growing,  we  need  more  cops  on  the 
street,  not  behind  the  desk. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  Brady  bill 
which  has  the  same  goal  and  makes  sense. 
Unlike  the  Brady  bill,  it  would  establish  a  uni- 
form national  system  that  applies  to  all  50 
States.  It  would  require  gun  dealers  to  conduct 
an  instant  identification  check  by  calling  a  Jus- 
tice Department  toll-free  phone  bank  to  gain 
approval  of  purchase.  Those  with  aiminal 
records  are  denied  the  ability  to  purchase  a 
handgun.  There  is  no  additional  burden  on 
local  polrce  departments,  and  no  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

We  presently  have  a  model  for  the  "instant 
ID"  system  currently  in  operation  in  Virginia. 
The  Virginia  law  has  proven  to  be  effective 
without  placing  an  enormous  burden  on  their 
local  police  departments. 

The  system  works  this  way.  When  a  pro- 
spective buyer  takes  a  gun  to  the  register  at 
a  gun  shop,  the  dealer  uses  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number  to  call  the  State  polk;e.  A  State 
police  worker  types  the  person's  name  and 
Social  Security  number  into  a  computer,  and 
tased  on  ttie  information  irx^luded  then  gives 
approval  or  disapproval  for  ttie  purchase.  Indi- 
vkjuals  who  have  been  convk:ted  of  a  felony, 
illegal  immigrants  and  fugitives  from  justice 
are  denied  the  right  to  purchase  a  handgun. 

Surely,  if  we  can  establish  a  credit-check 
system  throughout  all  50  States  for  retail  mer- 
chants to  instantly  check  the  credit  standing  of 
individuals  using  Visa,  Mastercard,  and  other 


credit  cards,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  set  up  a 
uniform  national  system  to  check  the  aiminal 
records  of  individuals  wanting  to  purchase  a 
handgun. 

I  support  the  need  for  a  national  system,  to 
prevent  conflicting  State  laws  from  hampenng 
police  efforts  to  track  illegal  gun  sales.  The 
"instant  ID"  check  is  such  a  system. 

The  last  issue  ttiat  I  will  address  is  the  argu- 
ment tfiat  a  waiting  period  will  stop  the  use  of 
handguns  committed  in  crimes  of  passion.  Do 
you  really  t)elieve  that  if  someone  is  angry 
enough  to  take  the  life  of  another  person  that 
they  will  regain  their  composure  and  sutxJue 
their  anger  until  they  go  to  the  local  hardware 
store  or  gun  shop  to  purchase  a  handgun  and 
return  to  kill  that  person?  I  sirwerely  doubt  it. 
I  believe  that  if  someone  is  angry  enough  to 
kill  another  person  that  they  will  do  so  with  a 
knife  or  wtiatever  weapon  they  can  get  ttieir 
hands  on  at  that  moment. 

To  those  who  favor  the  Brady  bill,  I  under- 
stand and  in  fact  share  your  frustration  over 
growing  handgun  crimes.  We  need  a  national 
uniform  system  to  identify  and  deny  handguns 
to  criminals.  It  must  be  a  practical,  reasoned 
law  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Brady  bill 
represents  such  a  solution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  long  debate,  a  long  and  emo- 
tional debate,  emotional  because  it  is 
an  emotional  issue.  We  are  frustrated. 
Twenty-three  thousand  Americans 
were  murdered  last  year,  and  we  have 
to  react  to  that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  zeal 
for  reaction  I  hope  that  we  do  not  react 
just  for  reaction's  sake.  We  should  not 
rush  for  the  cosmetic  over  the  sub- 
stantive. We  should  not  rush  for  the 
imagined  over  the  real.  We  should  not 
just  go  for  the  perception  of  action  as 
opposed  to  action  itself.  We  should  not 
just  go  for  the  Michael  Jackson  moon- 
walk,  appearing  to  move  when  in  fact 
we  are  really  standing  still. 

The  fact  really  is  that  five  out  of  six 
criminals  buy  their  guns  illegally,  get 
their  guns  illegally.  They  steal  them. 
They  get  them  from  flea  markets. 
Gangs  do  not  buy  guns  in  gunshops. 

So.  we  really  are  not  here  today  dis- 
cussing the  real  solutions:  Education, 
widening  economic  opportunity,  doing 
something  about  crime  in  the  streets. 
But  we  have  to  do  something. 

So,  I  stand  today  in  favor  of  the 
Staggers  approach  and  against  the 
Brady  bill  because  that  says  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  We  ought  to  do  it  and 
make  it  real.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
check  for  black  marks  on  credit  in  an 
instant,  we  can  check  for  red  flags  on 
criminal  histories  in  a  second. 

There  is  also  another  problem.  The 
Brady  bill  is  optional,  and  the  Staggers 
is  mandatory.  Here  is  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  The  Brady  is 
optional,  and  the  Staggers  is  manda- 
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I  rise  in  opposition  to 
amendment,  and  I  would 
in   on   the  funding  defi- 
Staggers  amendment. 
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That  means  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  establish  this  nationwide 
multi-State  i  istant  check  system,  they 
;o  reallocate  existing  re- 
many  FBI  agents  are 
going  to  be  fk-ed  as  a  result  of  Staggers 
mandating  tiis  upon  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice?  How  many  prosecu- 
tors and  inv^tigators  who  su-e  looking 
the  savings  and  loan 
crooks  in  jaitl  are  going  to  have  to  be 
laid  off?  How  many  prosecutors,  the 
people  who  ^e  on  the  front  line  and 
put  the  crooks  in  jail  by 
them  in  a  court  of  law, 
hired  as  a  result  of  the 
directing     the 


who  actually 
prosecuting 
may  not  be 
Staggers    aiiiendment 
funds  elsewh(  ire? 

This  lack  of  funding  is  intentional.  It 
is  intention  il  because  if  additional 
funds  were  g1  ven  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, then  hat  would  count  against 
the  budget  ;lock  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  tl  at  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  Cctober.  So  if  additional 
funds  were  authorized,  that  would  re- 
quire seques  oration,  which,  instead  of 
taking  money  out  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, wpuld  take  money  out  of 
programs  lilSe  Medicare,  Medicaid,  ag- 
ricultural programs,  and  practically 
everything  else  except  the  seven  nar- 


rowly exempt  programs  under  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  play  a  fiscal 
shell  game  with  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment. Yet  it  is  cleverly  drafted  so  that 
the  result  will  be  either  fewer  prosecu- 
tors or  fewer  FBI  agents  or  money 
taken  out  of  programs  that  help  main- 
tain the  vital  services  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  come  to  expect  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  estimates  are  very  much 
variable  on  the  Staggers  amendment.  I 
have  heard  that  it  will  be  fairly  cheap, 
$6  million  to  $12  million,  but  that  fig- 
ure only  relates  to  the  software  that  is 
necessary  to  put  the  multi-State  sys- 
tem on  line.  It  will  cost  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  comput- 
erize the  40  to  60  percent  of  the  State 
criminal  justice  records  that  are  not 
automated.  Who  is  going  to  put  all  of 
these  in  an  automated  form?  How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost?  If  it  has  got 
to  be  done  within  6  months,  does  that 
mean  the  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dures would  have  to  be  waived  under 
this  crash  program,  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  that  are  designed  to 
give  the  taxpayers  their  money's  worth 
and  provide  services  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost? 

I  think  the  estimates  that  have  been 
made  of  up  to  $1  billion  for  an  auto- 
mated system  are  accurate  when  we 
consider  the  total  State  and  Federal 
cost,  the  cost  of  the  software,  the  cost 
of  the  input,  the  cost  of  the  terminals, 
and  the  cost  of  everything  else.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  stat- 
ed in  his  remarks  earlier  this  after- 
noon, the  only  really  foolproof  system 
is  not  in  the  Staggers  bill.  That  is  the 
fingerprint  ID  system  with  digital  au- 
tomation. We  have  a  lot  of  fake  identi- 
fication cards  floating  around  our 
country,  and  without  the  foolproof  fin- 
gerprint automated  system,  anybody 
could  come  in  with  a  fake  ID  and  get 
that  name  and  address  put  into  the  in- 
stant c'heck  system  and  walk  away 
with  the  gun  even  though  they  do  have 
a  criminal  record  or  an  adjudication  of 
mental  incompetency.  A  fingerprint 
check  system  would  cost  five  times  as 
much,  up  to  $5  billion. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  the  privacy  issue.  Unlike  the  Vir- 
ginia system,  where  police  agencies  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  input  into  their 
instant  check  system,  the  Staggers 
amendment  proposes  that  the  gim  deal- 
ers do  that.  Simply  by  inputting  a  So- 
cial Security  number  or  the  name  and 
address  of  an  individual  who  might  not 
even  be  wanting  to  purchase  a  gun,  a 
gun  dealer  would  be  able  to  rummage 
through  the  records  that  are  contained 
in  that  system. 

Now,  I  am  not  the  world's  biggest 
civil  libertarian,  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  know,  but  the 
thought  of  allowing  a  private  individ- 
ual, a  gun  dealer,  to  use  someone's  So- 
cial Security  number  or  name  and  ad- 
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dress  to  get  into  the  criminal  justice 
records  system  appalls  me.  Yet  if  the 
Staggers  amendment  passes,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen. 

One  of  the  laist  questions  that  all  of 
us  will  have  to  decide  is  what  to  do  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  an  instant 
check  system  does  come  on  line.  I 
think  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  support  the  concept  of  an  instant 
check  system.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
it  will  not  be  done  in  the  6  months 
called  for  in  the  Staggers  proposal.  The 
Brady  bill  provides  a  waiting  period  to 
allow  but  not  require  the  police  to  do 
some  checking  during  the  7-day  period. 
The  Brady  bill  specifically  sunsets 
when  the  instant  check  system  comes 
on  line. 

The  choice  before  us  is  very  simple. 
The  adoption  of  Staggers  means  that 
Congress  will  do  nothing  until  instant 
check  becomes  effective.  The  defeat  of 
Staggers  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brady 
bill  means  that  the  police  will  be  able 
to  use  some  of  the  tools  that  are  avail- 
able during  this  7-day  period  to  try  to 
prevent  some  people  who  are  ineligible 
to  possess  firearms  from  getting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Staggers  amendment  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Staggers  substitute  amendment 
and  against  the  so-called  Brady  bill.  I  do  so 
t)ecause  I  feel  strongly  atx>ut  the  need  to  con- 
trol violent  crime  in  our  Nation.  And  ttiough 
both  bills  purport  to  control  criminals'  access 
to  handguns.  I  am  convinced  only  ttie  Stag- 
gers sut>stitute  would  accomplish  this  feat. 

The  Brady  bill  mandates  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod— nothing  more.  I've  been  in  Congress  7 
years  now,  and  I'm  still  waiting  for  some  evi- 
dence that  supports  the  view  that  waiting  peri- 
ods do  anything  to  deter  crime.  States  which 
have  waiting  periods  have  the  same  irx^reases 
in  violent  crinie  arxj  homicides  over  the  last 
two  decades  as  States  without  a  waiting  pe- 
riod. There  is  no  demonstrable  statistical  dif- 
ference between  tfiese  two  approaches. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  tfie  knowledge  that 
crinninals  very  rarely  purchase  their  harxjguns 
through  legal  channels  leads  me  to  tjelieve  the 
Brady  bill  would  do  little  more  than  be  a  nui- 
sance factor  for  law-atwJing  citzens  wtx>  want 
to  purchase  a  handgun. 

The  Staggers  substitute,  on  the  ott>er  hand, 
mandates  a  norxJiscriminatory  instantaneous 
criminal  background  cf>eck.  This  legislation  of- 
fers more  ttian  the  "feel  good"  provisions  of 
the  Brady  bill.  Not  only  does  this  legislation  re- 
quire a  background  check,  it  also  mandates 
the  improvement  of  criminal  history  records — 
something  Brady  does  not  address. 

Even  so.  Staggers  is  not  the  panacea  to  our 
Nation's  crime  woes  but  rather  is  only  a  step 
in  addressing  ttie  vk)lent  crime  in  our  Nation. 
Any  legislation  whk:h  targets  inanimate  objects 
as  opposed  to  the  humans  who  use  these  ob- 
jects will  ultimately  be  a  failure.  We  must 
crack  down  on  crimir^ls  and  quit  toying 
around  with  gun  control  legislation.  I  have  co- 
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sponsored  legislation  which  increases  pen- 
alties for  criminals  who  use  guns  while  com- 
mitting crimes.  This  is  a  more  logical  approach 
to  our  crime  problem. 

In  addition,  the  President  challenged  us  to 
provide  this  Nation  with  a  tough  anticrime 
package.  However,  we  have  failed  to  meet 
this  challenge,  and  have  yet  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  constituents.  Instead  of  this 
current  debate,  we  should  be  debating  the 
merits  of  tough  anticrime  legislation.  I  will  vote 
against  Brady,  for  Staggers,  and  hope  this 
body  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
crime  bill. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  has  3  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  got 
to  dig  real  deep  to  overcome  the  honest 
and  understandable  emotion  within  us, 
to  say  no  to  Sarah  and  Jim  Brady.  I 
know,  because  I  had  that  very  unpleas- 
ant, uncomfortable  task  earlier  today. 
Their  senseless  tragedy  and  permanent 
pain  enrages  every  single  Member  in 
this  Chamber  and  every  citizen  of  this 
country.  Our  hearts  are  with  them.  Our 
hearts  are  with  them,  but  that  is  not 
where  our  votes  should  be.  If  our  sym- 
pathy and  concern  for  them  were  the 
issue,  then  the  vote  would  be  435  in  this 
Chamber  and  100  to  0  in  the  other 
Chamber. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  is  not  the  question.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  something  that  many  of 
them  do  not  want  to  hear.  In  the  ugly 
world  of  violent  crime — and  it  is  an 
ugly  world — waiting  periods  do  not 
work.  In  my  experience  as  a  prosecutor 
and  as  a  defense  attorney,  let  me  say 
that  convicted  criminals  rarely  walk 
into  gun  shops  to  purchase  firearms  so 
they  may  commit  yet  another  crime. 
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Sadly,  they  just  do  not.  The  Brady 
bill  would  not  have  prevented  their 
horrible  tragedy.  It  would  not  prevent 
crimes  of  passion,  because  in  the  real 
world  people  do  not  wait  7  days  to  com- 
mit crimes  of  passion.  It  will  not  sig- 
nificantly prevent  violent  crime,  as  its 
title  suggests. 

Today  the  issue  is  what  steps  we  are 
going  to  take  not  toward  eliminating 
all  violent  crime — that  is  a  hope  we 
have  to  work  toward,  and  we  will  work 
toward — but  what  is  the  most  effective 
means  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
convicted  criminals  to  get  firearms. 

Put  aside  those  emotions.  Consider 
these  two  simple  options:  Do  you  want 
an  optional  check  during  a  7-day  wait- 
ing period  of  incomplete  records,  or  do 
you  want  an  instantaneous,  required, 
mandated  check,  with  provisions  that 


those  incomplete  records  be  updated, 
made  more  current? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  is 
very  clear.  If  you  are  interested  in 
keeping  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
convicted  criminals,  the  best  step  to 
take  is  to  support  the  Staggers  amend- 
ment. For  all  those  who  lament  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  dollars  to  provide 
the  technology  and  to  help  prosecutors 
and  States  create  the  central  filing 
system,  we  have  got  a  crime  bill.  Let 
us  all  work  together  to  find  the  funds 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Members  to 
support  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CONDIT]. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Staggers  amendment. 

Gun  control  legislation  must  be  aimed  at 
preventing  criminals,  not  law  abiding  citizens, 
from  acquiring  guns.  The  Staggers  amend- 
ment would  help  to  curb  the  use  of  guns  by 
criminals  by  mandating  a  criminal  background 
check  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Under  the 
Staggers  amendment,  someone  who  has  a 
criminal  record  and  attempts  to  buy  a  handgun 
from  a  licensed  dealer  would  be  caught  imme- 
diately. The  Staggers  bill  mandates  a  check; 
the  Brady  bill  does  not. 

Under  the  Brady  bill,  local  law  enforcement 
officials  would  be  burdened,  if  they  so  chose, 
in  attempting  to  do  week-long  checks,  pri- 
marily of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  Brady  bill 
would  cause  a  major  misallocation  of  re- 
sources in  our  fight  against  crime. 

The  instant  check  process  already  works  in 
Virginia,  Florida,  and  Delaware.  It  is  time  to  do 
this  nationally.  The  Staggers  bill  gets  at  the 
root  problem  of  updating  and  overhauling  the 
records  of  convicted  felons  so  that  accurate 
checks  do  take  place.  The  Brady  bill  provides 
no  such  mechanism.  If  we  do  not  have  up-to- 
date  records,  a  7-day  waiting  period  will  do 
nothing  to  prevent  guns  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  lying  to  the  American 
public.  Efforts  like  the  Brady  bill,  which  are 
aimed  at  law-abiding  citizens,  fail  to  reduce 
crime  or  deny  criminals  the  ability  to  acquire 
guns. 

The  Brady  bill  is  not  even  a  quick  fix.  There 
is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of  crime. 
However,  an  updated  national  data  base  of 
convicted  felons  is  a  fundamental  part  of  any 
eventual  solution.  The  Staggers  bill  expedites 
this  process;  the  Brady  bill  ignores  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stal- 

LINGS]. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
against  H.R.  7  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

The  bill  conflicts  with  traditions  and  lifestyle 
choices  that  have  genuine  value  for  ttx)se  of 
us  in  the  American  West.  These  alone  might 
not  be  grounds  to  oppose  H.R.  7,  particulariy 
since  I  agree  with  the  bill's  goal  of  curbing  the 
criminal  misuse  of  handguns.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill's  mechanism  would  have  any  real 
impact.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  make  mean- 


ingful progress  toward  the  goal.  At  the  same 
time,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  other  inter- 
pretations, I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  second  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
cannot  support  the  tMll. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue,  because  handgun  vi- 
olerx:e  is  a  very  real  problem.  It  concems  me 
deeply.  I  recently  cosponsored  H.R.  1719, 
Representative  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell's 
bill  that  would  create  a  5-year  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence,  without  parole,  for  the  unlawful 
possession  of  a  firearm  by  a  felon,  fugitive 
from  justice,  or  drug  user,  or  for  anyone  know- 
ir>gly  passing  along  or  receiving  a  stolen  fire- 
arm. The  bill  also  dramatically  increases  perv 
allies  for  using  firearms  during  crimes  of  vio- 
lence or  drug  crimes.  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  who  truly  wish  to  do  something  ef- 
fective about  handgun  violence  to  take  a  look 
at  this  bill. 

Measures  to  restrrct  the  sale  of  firearms  are 
ill-considered  and  erode  constitutional  rights.  I 
have  always  opposed  such  legislation,  and  will 
do  so  again  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
GELL]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DINGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  completing  a  long  and 
difficult  debate.  I  first  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  in 
working  very  hard  to  bring  his  amend- 
ment to  the  House  floor,  and  say  that 
not  only  am  I  very  proud  of  him,  but  I 
am  sure  his  dear  father  and  my  good 
friend  who  was  the  previous  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  before  me  would 
share  that  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  and  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Brady  bill. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  pros- 
ecutor. I  dealt  with  those  who  had 
committed  violent  crimes.  One  of  the 
things  I  found  was  that  a  waiting  pe- 
riod for  the  purchase  of  handguns  sim- 
ply does  not  prevent  violent  crime.  It 
does  not  prevent  rape,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent murder,  it  does  not  prevent  arson, 
it  does  not  prevent  burglary  or  rob- 
bery. It  simply  imposes  burdens  upon 
the  individuals.  Notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
sale  or  possession  of  firearms,  I  would 
observe  that  criminals  have  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  firearms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  opposed 
to  crimes  of  violence,  and  all  of  us  are 
opposed  to  violence  by  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. The  Brady  bill  simply  will  not 
work.  It  merely  establishes  a  waiting 
period— a  waiting  period,  that  is  all. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers] requires  an  instant  check  on  the 
record  of  the  individual,   so   that  we 
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say  everybody  has  to  wait  7  days  before 
you  can  buy  a  firearm.  So  what? 

But  the  Brady  bill  leaves  us  with  an 
ineffective  means  to  deal  with  the 
crime  problem.  Very  shortly,  this  body 
can  look  to  the  time  when  it  will  be 
confronted  with  the  absolute  certainty 
in  addition  to  enacting  Brady,  we  will 
be  required  to  enact  additional  legisla- 
tion, which  will  probably  cause  another 
divisive  debate  with  little  or  no 
progress  in  terms  of  addressing  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  then  support 
Staggers,  let  us  reject  Brady,  and  let 
us  do  something  effective  today  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  the  misuse  of 
firearms  by  criminals. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Illinois,  482  people  were 
handgun  homicide  victims  in  1988  and  close 
to  500  individuals  took  their  lives  with  a  hand- 
gun that  same  year.  A  national  standard  of 
background  checks  or  a  minimum  cooling  off 
period  may  have  prevented  some  of  this.  The 
Brady  bill  makes  common  sense.  If  the  State 
has  no  background  check  system  or  waiting 
period  already  in  place,  implement  the  7-day 
wait. 

The  Staggers  amendment  is  not  realistic. 
I'm  told  it  would  take  a  minimum  of  5  years  to 
set  up  the  national  verification  network  called 
for  in  the  bill.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates  that  such  an  on-line  network 
woukj  require  up  to  SlO  million  each  year  to 
operate  orx;e  established.  Each  year,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  subject  to  the  constraints  and 
whims  of  the  budget  process.  In  tfie  interim, 
the  Staggers  legislation  states  that  if  the  na- 
tional network  cannot  provide  the  gun  verifica- 
tion information  within  24  hours  then  the  pur- 
chaser may  obtain  the  handgun  regardless. 

In  Illinois,  where  tiackground  checks  are  re- 
quired, 2,920  applicants  were  rejected  in 
1990.  That  is  2,920  individuals  who  could  not 
lawfully  purchase  a  fiandgun.  Unfortunately, 
2,920  who  may  have  then  gone  to  another 
State  to  purchase  their  handgun,  where  they 
might  not  face  a  background  check.  They  ille- 
gally obtained  2,920  guns  which  might  have 
contributed  to  the  482  homicides  committed 
with  a  handgun  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Brady  bill  makes  good  sense.  It's  a 
start  at  a  national  standard  which  we  so  des- 
perately need.  Vote  to  defeat  the  Staggers 
amendment  and  pass  the  Brady  7-day  wait. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Clement]. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the 
Brady  b<ll. 

Quite  frankly,  the  truth  is  being  distorted  and 
reason  displaced  by  emotions  regarding  this 
issue. 

Some  States  like  Tennessee  already  have  a 
waiting  period  and  I  worked  to  have  those 
States  exempted  from  the  Brady  bill  so  hand- 
gun purchasers  will  not  have  to  fill  out,  and 
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authorities  won't  have  to  process  two  sets  of 
forms. 

But,  Tennessee  for  example,  is  bordered  by 
eight  other  States.  Only  one  has  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  48  hours  prior  to  a  handgun  purchase. 
People  simply  drive  across  a  State  line  and 
purchase  a  gun  in  another  State  with  no  wait- 
ing period  or  background  check.  This  dilutes 
the  responsible  15-day  waiting  period  adopted 
in  Tennessee. 

Only  1 0  States  have  computer  networks  ca- 
pable of  performing  instant  background 
checks.  An  instant  check  network  will  take 
years  to  develop  and  will  be  very  costly. 

I  am  against  gun  registration.  I  am  for  a 
commonsense  approach  to  curbing  crime  in 
our  streets.  We  must  attack  violent  crime  on 
many  levels — this  is  one. 

The  Brady  bill  will  save  lives.  If  it  even 
saves  one  life,  it  is  worthwhile,  i  urge  adoption 
of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Staggers  amendment 
and  in  favor  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  bill,  which  would  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum 7-day  waiting  period  prior  to  the  sale, 
delivery,  or  transfer  of  a  handgun.  The  t)ill  ap- 
plies only  to  the  sale  of  handguns  through  li- 
censed dealers.  Within  1  day  of  the  proposed 
sale,  the  dealer  is  required  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  purchaser's  statement  of  name,  ad- 
dress, date  of  birth,  and  date  of  the  statement. 
Within  7  days  of  this  statement,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  may  do  a  background  check  to 
determine  whether  the  sale  of  the  handgun 
would  violate  Federal,  State,  or  local  law.  If 
verifk;ation  is  made  that  the  purchase  is  legal 
within  less  than  7  days  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  provides  this  notice  to  the  li- 
censed dealer,  the  sale  may  proceed. 

The  provisions  of  the  Brady  bill  waiting  pe- 
riod do  not  apply  to  those  Slates,  such  as 
Minnesota,  which  already  have  at  least  a  7- 
day  waiting  period  for  background  checks 
under  State  law  or  those  States  with  an  in- 
stant check.  Also,  States  which  are  not  now 
exempt  from  the  Brady  bill  could,  at  any  future 
time,  set  up  their  own  systems  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  Federal  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod requirement  of  this  legislation. 

Since  1968,  it  has  been  illegal  for  convicted 
felons  to  purchase  firearms.  But  for  23  years 
now,  this  law  has  been  unenforceable  since 
there  was  no  required  waiting  period  for  a 
handgun  purchase  and  background  check. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Brady  bill?  A  study  of 
handgun-related  cnme  issued  July  8,  1990  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  estimated  that 
639,000  Americans  are  confronted  each  year 
by  criminals  carrying  handguns.  Sadly,  9,200 
people  were  killed  and  another  15,000  were 
wounded  in  such  encounters  last  year.  In  June 
1990,  a  report  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  found  that  the  homicide  rate 
among  young  men  in  the  United  States  is  4  to 
73  times  the  rate  of  homicide  than  in  various 
other  industrialized  nations.  Firearms  are  used 
in  three-fourths  of  the  homicide  related  deaths 
in  our  Nation  but  only  in  one-fourth  of  those  in 
foreign  countries.  Crimes  with  handguns  are 
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clearly  increasing  in  our  country.  The  Brady 
bill  will  certainly  not  stop  all  of  these  crimes, 
but  it  will  stop  some  of  them  along  with  a  com- 
bination of  other  effective  anticrime  measures. 

Some  say  the  Brady  bill  woni  stop  criminals 
because  criminals  don't  attempt  to  buy  guns 
from  dealers.  In  fact,  thousands  of  felons  who 
are  ineligitste  to  buy  guns  are  stopped  nation- 
wide each  year.  Callfomia,  which  has  a  15- 
day  waiting  period  stopped  2,182  prohibited 
gun  sales  in  1990,  according  to  the  Callfomia 
attorney  general.  Illinois  denied  2,920  firearms 
owner  identification  cards  and  revoked  1,867 
previously  issued  cards  in  1989  due  to  felony 
convictions,  according  to  the  Illinois  State  Po- 
lice. New  Jersey  has  required  a  btackground 
check  for  handgun  purchases  for  over  20 
years  and  has  stopped  more  than  1 0,000  con- 
victed fetons  from  trying  to  txjy  harKlguns.  In- 
diana's 7-day  waiting  period  has  stopped 
11,158  prohibited  persons  from  buying  hand- 
guns between  1980  and  1988.  Similar  exam- 
ples exist  in  other  States,  as  well. 

Clearly,  waiting  periods  for  the  purchase  of 
harxjguns  do  no\  prevent  all  illegal  purchases, 
but  they  do  stop  many  of  them.  There  is  an- 
other reason  why  a  7-day  waiting  period 
makes  sense,  too.  It  provides  a  cooling  off  pe- 
riod in  those  instances  where  a  person  might 
be  acting  In  the  heat  of  passion  by  buying  a 
harxjgun  to  be  used  to  settle  some  argument 
or  dispute  or  even  to  do  harm  to  tfiemselves. 
The  7-day  period  can  save  lives  and  will 
cause  some  people  to  think  twice  before  conv 
mitting  a  criminal  act  or  using  a  harKJgun 
against  themselves  In  desperation. 

Some  contend  that  we  shoukj  pass  the 
Staggers  amendment,  which  mandates  the 
creation  of  a  nationwide  Instant  background 
check  for  all  harxJgun  purchases  at  the  point 
of  sale  witfx>ut  any  waiting  period.  In  the  1 988 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act,  Congress 
directed  the  administration  to  rrwve  on  rrnxJ- 
emizing  State  and  Federal  criminal  record- 
keeping and  to  report  on  the  feasibHiity  of  es- 
tablishlr>g  a  national  instant  identification  sys- 
tem. In  October  1989,  the  Attorney  General 
reported  ttiat  such  a  Federal  system  was  nei- 
ther practk^  nor  desiratile  t>ecause  90  per- 
cent of  arrests  and  convictions  in  the  United 
States  are  handled  by  State  and  kx;al  officials 
and  because  there  are  wide  variations  in  the 
recordkeeping  at)ility  and  practices  amor>g  the 
States. 

The  Staggers  amendment  tiefore  us  today 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  only  6 
monttis  to  institute  a  national  criminal  identi- 
fk:ation  system  whk:h  the  Justk^  Department 
has  irKJk:ated  is  years  away  and  whk:h  might 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  create.  It  took  the 
State  of  Fkxida  20  months  to  set  up  a  much 
smaller  instant  check  system.  The  Staggers 
bill  also  does  not  say  wtiere  the  money  would 
come  from  to  create  this  instant  national  iden- 
tification system.  Finally,  the  Staggers  bill  im- 
poses an  impossible  test  upon  the  Attorney 
General  by  requiring  ttiat  "not  nrrore  than  2 
percent  of  ttie  initial  telephone  responses  to 
the  hotline"  be  false  denials  of  handgun  pur- 
chases. Even  the  Virginia  system,  whk;h  is 
seen  by  some  as  a  oxxjel  for  a  national  sys- 
tem, had  a  false  denial  rate  of  more  ttian  5 
percent  during  a  recent  3-month  period. 

Only  three  States,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and 
Florida,  have  so-called  instant  felony  check 


systems  in  place.  Even  in  these  three  States, 
law  enforcement  auttxjrities  have  up  to  3  days 
to  verify  a  purcfnaser's  eligiljility.  Three  other 
States,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  Mississippi, 
do  not  have  any  of  their  criminal  records  on 
computer.  The  remaining  States  maintain  ac- 
cess to  their  criminal  records  in  various  condi- 
tions. 

Until  we  reach  the  point  where  a  uniform 
national  system  is  indeed  feasitJie,  the  Brady 
bill  provides  the  only  reasonable  policy  initia- 
tive for  accomplishing  a  national  waiting  period 
for  the  purchase  of  handguns  so  that  some 
sort  of  criminal  background  check  can  be 
made.  This  bill  is  not  a  panacea  for  ending  all 
handgun  violence.  But  the  Brady  measure  will 
stop  some  handguns  from  getting  into  ttie 
wrong  hands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

BORSKI]. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  t)ill,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Staggers  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  cease-fire  with  Iraq,  our  country  is 
still  at  war,  with  itself.  The  FBI's  recently  re- 
leased Uniform  Crime  Report  shows  that  the 
United  States  is  breaking  records  tor  violent 
crime. 

In  Philadelphia  and  ottier  large  cities,  violent 
crinr>e  statistics  reached  an  all-time  high  last 
year,  setting  new  marks  for  the  number  of 
murders,  rot)benes,  and  aggravated  assaults. 
Seven  cities,  including  Philadelphia,  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  murders 
in  America. 

Urtjan  America  is  crying  out  for  help  in  its 
struggle  against  crime.  To  help  police  slow  the 
violent  crime  wave  that  is  inundating  our 
streets,  ttie  House  shoukJ  pass  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  7-day  waiting  period  for 
handgun  purchases. 

That  legislation  is  the  Brady  bill.  As  we  all 
know,  it  is  named  after  James  Brady,  ttie 
presidential  press  secretary  who  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  1 981  assassination  attempt  on 
former  President  Reagan.  The  Brady  bill 
woukj  give  law  enforcement  officials  time  to 
run  a  background  check  to  determine  if  a  po- 
tential purchaser  were  prohitxted  by  law  from 
buying  a  handgun. 

A  waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases  can 
also  get  criminals  off  ttie  streets  and  into  pris- 
on. In  states  ttiat  already  have  waiting  periods, 
ttiousands  of  criminals  have  tieen  caught  try- 
ing to  buy  guns.  A  national  waiting  period 
might  help  catch  ttrousands  more. 

A  proposal  like  the  Brady  bill  should  tiave 
universal  support.  It  is  a  modest  step  toward 
helping  police  reduce  violence  and  crime  in 
our  cities  by  keeping  guns  out  of  ttie  hands  of 
criminals  and  the  mentally  ill. 

And,  in  fact,  ttie  Brady  bill  has  ttie  support 
of  neariy  every  major  polk;e  organization  in 
the  couritry,  the  majority  of  gun  owners  and  91 
percent  of  ttie  general  public.  It  tias  even  t>een 
endorsed  by  former  Presidents  Richard  Nixon, 
GeraW  Ford,  Jimmy  Carter,  and,  in  a  recent 
tumaround,  even  Ronsld  Reagan. 

But  the  Brady  tiill  is  still  facing  heavy  oppo- 
sition. The  National  Rifle  Association  (NRAJ 


and  other  gun  groups  are  figtiting  ttie  passage 
of  this  reasonatite  legislation. 

Despite  the  NRA's  protests,  the  Brady  wait- 
ing period  is  not  a  national  gun  registration 
system  and  It  will  not  take  weapons  away  from 
law-abiding  citizens.  It  woukj  simply  help  weed 
out  felons  and  the  mentally  imbalanced,  peo- 
ple wtio  cleariy  shoukJ  not  be  sok)  guns. 

In  fact,  ttiere  is  nothing  in  this  proposal  that 
law-abiding  citizens  shouW  object  to.  Corv 
vk:ted  fetons,  drug  dealers  and  others  involved 
in  criminal  activity  are  ttie  only  people  who 
should  tje  concerned  at»ut  a  national  7-day 
waiting  period. 

Opponents  of  ttie  Brady  Nl  are  now  push- 
ing ttie  Staggers  substitute,  an  alternative  bill 
that  woukJ  provide  for  an  instant  check  of 
criminal  records  for  all  handgun  purchases. 

Ttiat  sounds  great,  but  only  three  States 
currently  tiave  the  computenzed  records  nec- 
essary for  an  instant  check.  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh  has  estimated  that  twinging 
all  50  States  on  line  coukj  take  3  to  5  years 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Until  such  a  system  exists,  the  Brady  bill  Is 
a  reasonable  option.  In  fact,  the  Brady  bill  has 
a  proviskm  ttiat  woukJ  rescind  ttie  7-day  wait- 
ing period  if  an  instant  records  check  ever  be- 
comes viable. 

The  gun  lobby  says  that  we  need  tougtier 
penalties  to  reduce  crime  and  keep  cnminals 
off  ttie  sto^eet.  I  agree  with  ttiem. 

But  I  also  think  that  ttie  px>lce  and  ottier  law 
enforcement  offk;ials  need  all  ttie  help  ttiey 
can  get.  They  are  outnumbered  and 
outgunned,  fighting  a  kjsing  tattle  against 
people  wtx)  have  almost  unlimited  access  to 
wtiatever  weapons  ttiey  want. 

In  the  United  States,  atXHit  60  people  are 
killed  each  day  with  guns,  or  22,000  a  year. 
Four  Philadelphia  pdce  officers  have  been 
killed  in  ttie  last  16  monttns,  all  by  handguns. 
Reasonat)le  proposals  to  prevent  ttie  wrong 
people  from  otJtaining  handguns  will  save 
lives.  If  ttie  Brady  bill  saves  ttie  life  of  only  one 
polrce  officer,  it  will  tiave  t)een  worth  it. 

It  is  now  over  20  years  since  Bobby  Kerv 
nedy  was  assassinated  with  a  tiandgun.  It  is 
10  years  since  a  mentally  unstatile  man  with 
a  Saturday  night  special  attempted  to  take  the 
life  of  then-President  Reagan.  But  we  still 
tiave  no  effective  national  mettiod  of  keeping 
handguns  out  of  ttie  wrong  hands. 

Ttie  House  now  tias  ttie  historic  opportunity 
to  tielp  prevent  ttie  mentally  ill  and  criminals 
from  otDtaining  handguns,  wittiout  infringing  on 
ttie  rights  of  sports-minded  men  and  women 
and  other  law-abktng  citizens.  Ttie  police  and 
the  put)lic  need  and  want  help  in  the  war  on 
crime  and  drugs.  The  House  shoukJ  defeat  the 
Staggers  substitute  and  pass  ttie  Brady  bill 
today. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WOLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will  not  destroy 
rights.  It  will  save  lives.  By  estat>listiing  a  na- 
tional 7-day  waiting  penod  to  allow  kx:al  law 
enforcement  to  conduct  background  checks  on 
handgun  purchases,  ttie  Brady  txll  will  help  to 
keep  deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple with  a  criminal  record  or  a  history  of  men- 
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tal  ilness.  Additiorv  illy,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  cooling  off  p  enod  for  impulse  stx)ppers 
who  commit  violeni  crimes  of  passion.  Period. 
H.R.  7  will  not  hinder  the  constitutional  rights 
of  legitimate  gurvof  ners.  H.R.  7  will  r>ot  con- 
fiscate any  firearmi  And  ttie  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  understarxl  this  clearly.  A 
recent  Gallop  poll  tells  us  that  95  percent  of 
the  American  pecble  favor  the  Brady  txll's 
provisons  white  a  Time-CNN  poll  reports  that 
87  percent  of  gunowners  favor  Brady.  We 
speak  of  this  hoise  as  the  people's  house 
and,  as  far  as  the  prady  bill  is  corK;emed,  the 
people  have  spoki 

Not  only  do  an  bvenwf)elmingly  majority  of 
American  citizens  { favor  H.R.  7,  but  nearly 
every  police  organization  wholeheartedly  em- 
braces the  Brady  tsll:  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  Fraternal  Ofder  of  Police,  Police  Fourv 
dation.  Federal  LaW  Enforcement  Officers'  As- 
sociation, National  Sheriffs'  Association,  Na- 
tior^  Troopers  Coalition,  National  Association 
of  Police  Organizapons,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  and  ttie  National  Or- 
ganization of  Blacll  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives. Who  can  s^rve  as  better  advisers  on 
this  issue  ttian  thej  men  and  women  wtio  are 
out  on  our  Natiop's  streets  protectirig  our 
neighbortxwds  tro»n  the  violent  crime  that 
harxjguns  create?  America's  taw  enforcement 
has  voiced  its  cry  tor  help!  Since  the  year  of 
Jim  Brady's  shootii  g,  735  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers have  been  ki  led  in  the  line  of  duty,  most 
of  them  by  handgu  is. 

In  addition,  one  point  needs  to  be  urxjer- 
scored,  particularty  for  my  Michigan  constitu- 
ents. The  Brady  bill  does  not  apply  to  hand- 
gun purchases  wlkere  State  laws  impose  a 
waiting  period  of  a  least  7  days  or  require  a 
permit  of  purchase]  or  an  instant  check  pnor  to 
ttie  sale  of  a  tiarxl^un.  Since  Mk:higan  law  re- 
quires a  purchase!  to  obtain  a  permit  from  a 
kx^  law  enforcernent  offKe,  thereby  clearing 
ough  the  State  police  data 
base,  the  Brady  bi|  will  have  atisolutely  no  im- 
pact on  Michigan. 

The  Brady  kMll  ofers  no  panacea  or  magk^l 
impact  on  the  cn^  arxl  violerKe  that  per- 
meates our  society;  but  it  is  a  modest  and  pru- 
dent measure  that  I  may  well  save  lives.  Since 
Congress  last  considered  the  Brady  fciill,  hand- 
guns atone  have  lulled  almost  50,000  people 
in  this  country.  Eyen  if  the  Brady  bill  saves 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  lives  ttiat  are 
being  tost  each  )|ear  through  harxjgun  vio- 
lerKe,  it  will  t>e  wotth  ttie  small  inconvenience 
to  law-abiding  citizens  who  may  tiave  to  wait 
a  few  days  to  puictiase  ttieir  handguns.  Our 
citizens  want  ttie  irotection  of  the  Brady  bill. 
American  law  enk  rcement  needs  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Brady  I  ill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  7 

Mr.     SCHUMtR 
yield  such  time 
the    gentleman 
Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  I  rady  bill 

Mr.     SCHUMtR.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 
aa  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Geren]. 

Mr.  GEREN  c  f  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Staggers  bill 
and  in  oppositic  n  to  the  Brady  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 
as  he  may  consume  to 
from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  find  ourselves 
debating  a  very  okj  and  still  controversial 
issue — that  of  gun  control.  How  many  times 
has  this  body  heard  the  argument  that  If  we 
coukj  just  enact  some  reasonable  controls  at 
the  point  of  purchase  of  a  handgun,  that  crime 
win  go  down?  How  many  times  tiave  we  been 
asked  to  enact  legislation  that  would  force 
honest  gun  buyers  to  wait  7  days,  or  2  weeks, 
or  longer  before  ttiey  purchase  a  handgun?  I 
have  just  about  tost  count,  txjt  I  do  know  that 
the  Congress  has  rejected  all  of  these  propos- 
als during  the  past  20  years.  And  I  also  know 
why — a  majority  of  Members  of  Congress 
through  ttie  years  have  recognized  such  pro- 
posals as  having  no  impact  on  ttiose  wtio  dis- 
obey the  law.  The  legislation  before  us  is  often 
called  common  sense,  or  reasonable,  but 
upon  closer  examination.  It  Is  neittier.  As  we 
find  ourselves  discussing  a  nattonal  waiting 
pehod  for  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  I  want 
to  make  my  objections  clear  to  all. 

First,  how  many  Members  of  this  great  body 
honestly  believe  ttiat  creating  a  7-day  waiting 
period  and  background  check  on  tiandgun 
purchases  is  going  to  prevent  criminals  from 
getting  guns  and  misusing  ttiem?  The  tiest  re- 
search done  to  date,  that  by  Professor's 
Wright  and  Rossi  for  ttie  Justice  Department, 
prove  ttiat  fetons  simply  do  not  get  guns  from 
legitimate  sources.  Criminals  by  definition  do 
not  obey  ttie  law.  and  wtien  It  comes  to  ac- 
quiring guns,  friends,  family  members,  swaps, 
trades,  and  theft  are  the  predominant  sources 
of  illegal  firearms.  Simple  common  sense  tells 
me  ttiat  ttiose  who  live  by  violating  laws  every 
day  are  In  a  position  to  obtain  a  gun  more 
quickly,  and  more  ctieaply  from  ttie  street  than 
from  a  retail  outlet — with  or  wittiout  a  waiting 
period. 

Second,  if  waiting  periods  and  tiackground 
ctiecks  do  work,  and  criminals  are  deterred 
from  getting  guns,  why  hasnl  there  been  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  vtolent  crime?  I 
have  not  heard  gun  control  advocates  cite  FBI 
figures  or  data  Indtoating  that  crime  is  going 
down  in  any  State  ttiat  has  such  regulatory 
sctiemes.  All  I  have  heard  cited  are  figures 
about  permit  denial,  at  a  rate  incidentally  of 
only  about  one-tiatf  of  1  percent,  and  this,  la- 
dies and  gentleman,  does  not  equate  to  crime 
reduction.  In  fact,  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure fail  to  tell  you  ttiat  in  States  ttiat  have  wait- 
ing periods,  roughly  80  percent  of  the  small 
number  wtx)  are  initially  denied  are  law-at)id- 
ing  citizens,  denied  due  to  faulty  Information. 
No,  there  is  a  reason  that  we  have  not  heard 
gun  control  proponents  arguing  for  ttieir  cause 
while  using  violent  crime  decreases  as  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  such  restrk:tive  laws. 
Ttiat  reason  is  this — those  States  with  such 
laws  have  simply  not  experienced  any  crime 
decreases  attributable  to  gun  control.  So  why 
force  a  waiting  period  scheme  on  ttie  entire 
Natton  wtien  it  tias  failed  miserat)ly  wherever 
it's  been  tned? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again  reject 
unvMxkatsle,  wasteful  waiting  period  schenies, 
and  instead  support  the  Attorney  General's  ef- 
forts in  updating  and  computerizing  ttie  Na- 
tion's criminal  records,  an  effort  embodied  in 
H.R.  1412. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

FOGLIETTA]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Cardin]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Prevention  Act. 

Current  Federail  law  Is  Inadequate.  The 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  mandates  that  a  hand- 
gun buyer  fill  out  a  form  certifying  ttiat  they 
are  not  a  convicted  feton,  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, a  minor,  a  drug  addict,  adjudicated  to  tie 
mentally  incompetent,  or  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. The  problem  is  that  the  validity  of 
this  form  is  never  checked.  Consequently,  in- 
dividuals with  criminal  records  can  easily  oti- 
taln  handguns  through  legal  gun  dealers. 

Handguns  must  tie  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals.  Performing  background  checks 
on  potential  gun  buyers  would  reduce  the  ave- 
nues through  whkih  criminals  can  obtain  hand- 
guns. 

In  my  view,  the  Brady  bill  is  the  preferable 
approach.  A  national  7-day  waiting  period  on 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  will  slow  the 
flow  of  tiandguns  to  criminals.  But,  it  will  not 
restrict  gun  ownership  for  sportsmen  and  law- 
atiiding  citizens. 

My  home  State  of  Maryland  has  a  manda- 
tory 7-day  waiting  period  on  the  purchase  of 
handguns.  This  law  has  been  very  successful. 
Law  enforcement  officials  have  noted  that 
hundreds  of  Individuals  with  criminal  records 
are  caught  each  year  attempting  to  purchase 
tiandguns  through  legal  gun  dealers. 

In  1990,  24,615  people  attempted  to  pur- 
chase handguns  in  ttie  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Maryland  State  Police's  Firearm  Licensing 
Center  denied  919  people  permission  to  pur- 
chase handguns  as  a  result  of  background 
ctiecks  performed  during  ttie  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod. Only  485  of  ttiose  denied  permission  to 
purchase  handguns  requested  a  hearing  and 
less  than  tialf  of  those  were  over-turned  at  ttie 
hearing. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  1991,  4,594 
people  applied  to  purchase  a  tiandgun  in  the 
State  of  Maryland— 183  people  were  denied 
permission  to  purchase  a  handgun;  76  people 
requested  hearings  and  of  those  only  23  were 
reversed.  Ttiese  figures  do  not  include  the 
many  individuals,  who  are  not  allowed  to  own 
handgun,  wtio  would  have  tried  to  purchase 
handguns  in  Maryland  if  it  were  not  for  the  7- 
day  waiting  period  requirement. 

Finally,  regardless  of  how  you  plan  to  vote 
on  the  Brady  bill,  you  should  realize  that  Mr. 
Staggers'  instant  check,  H.R.  1412,  is  not  a 
viable  alternative.  It  attempts  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  developing  a  national  comiputer 
ctieck  system,  whtoh  was  part  of  ttie  1988 
drug  tiill.  Unfortunately,  Attorney  General  Rictv 
ard  Thornburgh  has  said  ttiat  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  implement  an  Instant  check  system 
within  6  months.  Experts  t>elieve  such  a  sys- 
tem wouto  take  5  to  10  years  to  implement 
Cunently,  only  1 0  States  have  fully  automated 
record  systems,  whtoh  are  necessary  for  an 
instant  check  to  be  effective. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Staggers'  tiill  wouto  require 
States  to  spend  10  percent  of  ttieir  criminal 
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justice  funds  to  update  their  records.  This 
would  place  a  tremendous  burden  on  criminal 
justice  budgets  of  States  that  are  already 
struggling  to  respond  to  the  crime  problem  on 
our  Nation's  streets. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Brady  bill 
and  a  strong  proponent  of  efforts  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  to  control  the  illegal 
use  of  guns  in  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  example 
of  Maryland  and  impose  a  national  7-day  wait- 
ing period.  The  Brady  bill  will  help  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  responsible  gunowners. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
amerKJrT>ent  to  our  Constitution  states,  "A  well 
regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed." 
Furthermore,  the  10*h  amendment  states  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
or  to  the  people. 

In  acknowledging  the  peoples'  right  to  keep 
and  beat  arms,  the  Constitution  defers  to 
States'  rights  to  regulate  a  militia  in  order  to 
protect  tfie  security  and  freedom  of  each 
State.  It  is  clear  that  the  separate  States  may 
regulate  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of 
weapons.  Over  the  past  200  years  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  right  to 
bear  arms  as  not  being  absolute  but  subject  to 
reasonable  restrictions.  For  example,  a  private 
citizen's  rights  to  own  combat-ready  weaponry 
such  as  F-16  fighters,  M-1  tanks,  stinger  mis- 
siles, and  even  automatic  weapons,  are  re- 
stricted. 

No  Memt)er  of  this  House  would  condone 
the  violent  use  of  a  weapon,  and  I  am  certain 
that  collectively  our  hearts  go  out  to  Jim  Brady 
and  all  victims  of  violence.  But  the  issue  here 
is  not  the  condoning  or  abhorrence  of  vio- 
lence. The  issue  in  question  before  us  today 
is  whether  the  Brady  tsill  or  the  Staggers  sub- 
stitute would  impose  a  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary restrk::tion  on  the  peoples'  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  whether  either  restrrction 
woukj  achieve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
publk:  safety,  and,  ultimately,  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
pose such  a  restriction. 

First,  it  is  my  opinion  tfiat  a  waiting  period 
may  indeed  be  a  reasonable  restriction  upon 
the  peoples  right  to  bear  arms.  In  fact,  many 
cities  and  States  have  imposed  waiting  peri- 
ods upon  the  purchase  of  handguns.  How- 
ever, it  is  highly  questionable  whether  ttie  im- 
position of  a  waiting  period  to  purchase  a 
harxJgun  has  any  impact  upon  the  use  of  guns 
in  violent  crimes.  It  can  be  argued  according 
to  the  data  tfiat  the  occurence  of  violent 
crimes  involving  handguns  is  as  high  or  higher 
in  jurisdictions  imposing  waiting  periods  than  it 
is  in  jurisdictions  with  no  waitirig  periods. 

Second,  while  a  waiting  period  may  be  a 
reasonable  resti'k:tion  in  tslew  York,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles,  it  may  be 
totally  unnecessary  and  unreasonatjte  in 
Provo,  Manti,  or  Roosevelt,  UT.  I  believ^  that 
it  is  inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  impose  such  a  restriction  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  This  issue  is  one  for  tf>e  States  or  the 
people  to  determine,  not  the  Federal  Goverrv 
nient.  If  the  Utah  State  Legislature  determined 
that  a  waiting  period  is  necessary  and  reasorv 


able,  or  if  the  people  of  Utah  voted  by  referen- 
dum to  adopt  such  a  restriction,  that  may  be 
appropriate. 

I  cannot  support  the  Brady  bill.  I  believe  it 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  2d  and  10th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Under  the  same 
reasoning,  I  cannot  support  the  Staggers  sut)- 
stitute  eitfier.  The  principal  difference  between 
Brady  and  Staggers  is  seven  days.  In  addition, 
the  Staggers  substitute  is  unnecessary.  In  the 
McCollum  amendment  to  the  1988  crime  bill. 
Congress  has  already  authorized  the  equiva- 
lent to  Staggers. 

In  addition  to  the  Constitutional  questions,  I 
am  also  concerned  with  the  costs  involved  in 
the  application  of  both  Brady  and  Staggers. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  create  automated  criminal  records  that 
could  be  used  to  check  instantaneously  the 
backgrounds  of  weapons  purchasers.  Where 
will  these  funds  come  from?  Will  they  be  im- 
posed upon  all  taxpayers  by  increased  taxes? 
Or  will  the  costs  be  imposed  as  a  fee  upon 
purchasers  of  weapons?  If  the  costs  are  im- 
posed as  a  fee  upon  the  purchaser,  the  fee 
coukj  be  as  high  as  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
purchase  and  the  fee  itself  could  constitute  an 
unreasonable  restrkition  upon  the  right  to  tjear 
arms. 

The  real  problem  we  face  is  not  the  free  ac- 
cess to  weapons.  Ours  is  a  societal  problem 
of  moral  deterioration  and  the  loss  of  value  of 
human  life.  We  are  bombarded  constantly  in 
movies,  television,  mass  media,  books,  and 
even  music  with  violence.  Violence  is  glorified 
and  presented  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  any 
problem.  The  only  result  of  weapons  control  is 
the  selection  of  the  weapon  to  be  used  in 
committing  a  violent  act.  Tfie  only  solution  is 
to  address  tfie  problem  of  violence. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  is  a  cherished  right 
among  citizens  of  my  distiict  in  Utah  as  it  is 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  committed 
to  protecting  all  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution,  including  both  the  right  to  bear 
amns  and  the  rigfit  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  right  to  life  is  clearty  tfie 
primary  right  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  Were 
I  convirx:ed  that  an  abridgment  of  tfie  right  to 
bear  arms  would  more  certainly  guararrtee  the 
right  to  life,  I  would  favor  Brady  or  Staggers. 
I  am  not  so  convinced. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all 
been  inundated  by  calls  and  letters  urging  us 
to  support  or  reject  the  Brady  bill.  But  this 
morning  I  received  a  call  that  was  the  most 
significant  of  any  I  received. 

The  call  was  from  Police  Chief  Lawrence 
Whalen.  police  chief  of  Cincinnati,  OH.  Against 
a  backdrop  of  rising  violent  crime.  Chief 
Whalen  had  a  simple  message:  The  Staggers 
bill  will  do  nothing  and  the  Brady  bill  will  give 
him  a  real  chance  to  get  a  gun  away  from  a 
person  with  a  felony  conviction  or  serious 
mental  disability. 

And  is  it  not  a  chance  that  law  enforcement 
deserves?  Our  polk:e  officers  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  every  day  and  our  citizens  often  live 
in  danger  in  ttieir  own  neighborhoods. 

No  one  shoukj  overstate  the  value  of  tfie 
Brady  bill.  It  won't  make  violence  on  our 
streets  go  away.  But  it  is  a  reasoneible,  con> 
monsense  approach  to  tfie  problem  of  tiand- 


guns  in  our  society.  The  Brady  bill  protects  tfie 
rights  of  all  law  abiding  citizens — including  gun 
owners.  Let  us  take  this  step  for  common- 
sense,  reasonableness,  and  safety.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  tfie  Brady  btW. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Brady  bill,  H.R.  7,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Staggers  amendment.  There  are  three  crit- 
k:al  reasons  for  supporting  tfie  Brady  bill  and 
three  for  opposing  the  Staggers  amendment. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  police  want  to 
see  the  Brady  bill  pass.  Every  year,  23,000 
people  are  killed  and  600,000  more  are  victim- 
ized by  fiandguns.  A  waiting  p)eriod  will  pre- 
vent many  of  these  senseless  tragedies. 
That's  wfhy  all  the  national  polk;e  organiza- 
tions, representing  more  than  400,000  rank- 
and-file  police  officers,  shenffs  and  chiefs  of 
police,  endorse  the  Brady  bill.  And  that's  why, 
according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  95  percent  of  the 
American  public  supports  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod. 

Second,  the  Brady  tiill  can  t>e  implemented 
now.  All  sides  agree  that  we  should  run  felon 
cfiecks  on  handgun  buyers.  Right  now,  accu- 
rate cfiecks  of  manual  and/or  computerized 
criminal  records  can  be  run  in  a  matter  of 
days.  The  Brady  bill  can  be  implemented  irrv 
mediately. 

Third,  the  waiting  period  works.  Waiting  pe- 
riods save  lives  by  cooling  off  individuals  act- 
ing in  the  heat  of  passion  or  the  deptfis  of  de- 
pression. And  states  which  currently  have 
waiting  periods  stop  tfiousands  of  felons  from 
obtaining  handguns  every  year. 

The  Staggers  amendment  calls  for  instant 
checks  for  gun  buyers.  But  there  are  prob- 
lems:  first,  it  cannot  be  done.  As  tfie  Attorney 
General  said  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  April  18:  "The  criminal  justice  records 
across  tfie  country  are  simply  not  in  tfie  kind 
of  shape  that  wouW  permit  [Staggers]  to  tie  in- 
stantiy  enacted."  It  will  take  years  before  na- 
tional criminal  records  are  as  automated  and 
complete  as  Virginia's. 

Second,  it  will  cost  a  billion  dollars.  In  1989, 
the  Justice  Department  estimated  that  a  tele- 
pfione  cfieck  bureaucracy  wouW  cost  S35  mil- 
lion to  set  up  and  S70  million  per  year.  In  ad- 
dition, based  on  FBI  testinxiny.  it  will  cost 
$320  million  to  computerize  all  their  records 
and  more  than  $1  billion  to  automate  both 
State  and  Federal  criminal  history  records. 

Last,  tfie  Staggers  amendment  is  totally  un- 
necessary. Tfie  Justice  Department  is  already 
required  to  implement  a  national  instant  check 
system  under  the  1 988  McCollum  amendment. 
As  soon  as  ttiey  become  feasible,  instant 
checks  will  be  implemented  under  existing 
law. 

The  fact  is,  the  Staggers  amendment  is  a 
thinly-veiled  attempt  to  urxJermine  tfie  Brady 
bill.  We  must  not  be  derailed — support  our 
men  and  women  in  law  enforcement  that  put 
ttieir  lives  on  tfie  line  daily,  support  the  skJe  of 
reason  and  common  sense — in  the  words  of 
PreskJent  Reagan— support  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R. 
7,  the  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Protectwn  Act. 
because  of  a  7-day  waiting  period  for  fiandgun 
purchases  does  not  impose  hardships  on  law- 
aliiding  citizens,  and  it  may  confribute  to  re- 
ducing violent  crimes. 

My  support  of  the  Brady  b(ll  rather  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  stiooW 
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a  vote  against  an  Instant- 
screening    purchasers   of 
the  Brady  bill  does  not  re- 
lor  gun  purchases  In  States 
wtiere  lnstant<heck  systems  are  In  the  place. 


a  good  Idea  and  should  be 
not  realistic  to  t>elleve  that 
a  nationwide  com(:  uter  check  system  could  t>e 
up  arxj  mnning  In  6  monttis,  as  the  Staggers 
amendment  calls  f^r. 

I  woukj  like  to  hjave  seen  a  genuine,  good- 
faith  effort  presentpd  on  the  Idea  of  a  natlorv 
wide  computer  ch^k  system.  I  wish  a  work- 
able approach  to  dombinlng  the  t>est  points  of 
Brady  arxl  Staggeijs  had  been  put  forward  this 
time. 

Unfortunately,  friat  has  not  happened. 
Ttierefore,  I  will  east  my  vote  for  the  tjest 
available,  llfe-savlrc  option:  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  ifir.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  ttie  Brady  bill 
requiring  a  7-day  waiting  period  for  harKlgun 
purchases,  arxJ  to  voice  support  for  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  to 
set  up  a  system  fo^  instantaneous  background 
checks. 

I  support  tfie  Stiggers  amendment  and  op- 
pose tt>e  Brady  bil  because  our  Nation  Is  ex- 
perierxjlng  a  crimq  problem,  not  a  gun  prob- 
lem. I  am  hopeful  that  ttie  102d  Corigress  will 
pass  a  comprehensive  crime  bill  that  will  be 
tough  on  criminals  arxl  not  on  law-at>kJlng  citi- 
zens. 

Those  of  us  from  small  town  arxJ  rural 
America  see  peofle  using  firearms  correctly 
and  having  respect  for  ttiem.  A  7-day  waiting 
period  will  not  mal  le  one  k}ta  of  difference  In 
the  crime  rates  o  large  cities.  This  can  be 
seen  by  k>oklr)g  at  neighboring  jurisdictions, 
Washington,  DC.  ind  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Washington,  DC,  a  city  with  one  of 
the  tughest  rates  of  violent  crime,  has  strict 
gun  control  laws.  Virginia  has  a  system  for  Irv 
stant  backgrourxj  ^hecks,  on  whk:h  ttie  Stag- 
gers amendment  is  patterned,  arxJ  we  all 
krK)w  the  tvgh  Inci^nce  of  crime  In  Washing- 
Virginia. 

endment  Is  the  best  ap- 

crimlnals  from  purchas- 

^alting  period  will  only  hurt 

not  criminals.  I  encourage 


ton  as  compared  t<4 

The  Staggers 
proach  to  preventl| 
Ing  harxlguns.  A 
law-abiding  citlzer4, 
my  colleagues  to  ()ppose  this  gun  control  leg- 
Islatkxi.  I 

Mr.  FALEOMAvXeGA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise 
today  In  support  ofJH.R.  7,  the  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Protecbort  Act.  As  stated  by  previous 
speakers,  this  bill  will  require  a  7-day  waitir>g 
period  between  an  application  to  purchase  a 
handgun  arxJ  the  fme  when  tfie  sale  may  be 
completed.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiave  fieard  much  critnism 
of  ttus  bill  on  the  ^ound  ttiat  criminals  will  get 
their  handguns  re^iardless  of  wfietfier  or  not 
this  bill  IS  enacted.  I  believe  ttiat  such  critKism 
misses  the  poirrL    . 

The  fact  is  we  « i  the  United  States  have  a 
tremendous  proUe  n.  Over  the  years  our  cities 
have  grown,  and  I  )it  by  bit  the  quality  of  the 
law  enforcement  Ir  many  of  our  cities  has  de- 
creased. This  I  has  resulted  In  an 
uncontroverted  faot  ftiat  many  of  our  larger 
cities  are  not  safe  to  walk  in  after  sunset. 

I  point  ttits  out  l)ecause  I  ttiink  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  kJst  their  perspective  on  this 
important  pant.  V\hile  many  of  our  society's 


middle  class,  and  all  of  our  upper  class,  can 
avokJ  tfiese  areas,  much  of  our  Nation's  poor 
cannot  simply  walk  away.  They  must  live, 
work  and  go  to  school  In  these  crime-infested 
areas.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  this  situation  must 
go  on. 

The  United  States  has  the  atMllty  to  conect 
this  problem,  and  correct  rt  wltfx>ut  a  quali- 
tative loss  of  individual  liberty.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  and  It  cannot  be  done  ovemight,  but  it 
can  be  done.  It  will  take  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  groups  of  Individuals.  Corv 
gress  alone  cannot  solve  this  problem,  but 
Congress  can  take  certain  steps  to  Improve 
the  situation. 

While  the  Brady  bill  will  not  solve  the  inner- 
city  crime  problem.  It  is  a  step  In  the  rigtit  di- 
rection. Critics  of  this  bill  say  criminals  do  not 
get  ttieir  guns  from  legitimate  gun  dealers,  but 
the  facts  are  that  some  criminals  In  the  past 
have  purchased  their  guns  in  just  such  a  man- 
ner. In  1989,  it  was  reported  that  California 
stopped  1 ,793  illegal  purchases,  Illinois  denied 
2,920  permits  and  revoked  1 ,867  permits,  and 
New  Jersey  stopped  961  illegal  purchases. 
These  statstlcs  do  not  indicate  the  Brady  bill 
will  stop  all  handgun  violence,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect this  tNll  to  stop  all  cnme,  but  I  do  believe 
It  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
tfiat  although  I  do  not  have  a  vote  on  tfie  floor 
of  this  great  txxjy,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak 
out  today  because  of  this  current  deplorable 
position  I  see  in  our  cities.  My  perspective  Is 
different  because  I  come  from  a  small  island 
in  tfie  South  Pacific,  txjt  my  convkrtksn  on  this 
issue  Is  strong.  I  want  to  see  a  free,  strong 
Amerrca,  and  I  think  It  Is  time  to  move  toward 
ttiat  goal. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Towns]. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York   [Mr. 

ACKERMAN]. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
LOWEY]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Brady  bill. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jdeld  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  who 
was  there  from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me 
today  represents  the  end  of  a  very  long 
and  hard  road.  I  first  introduced  the 
Brady  bill  in  1987.  Today,  this  House  is 
going  to  determine  its  fate. 


n  1800 


This  is  not  by  any  means  an  ordinary 
vote.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that.  I 
find  it  particularly  startling  that  a 
measure  that  has  such  overwhelming 
popular  public  support,  estimated  to  be 
as  high  as  95  percent  among  the  Amer- 
ican people,  can  generate  such  con- 
troversy and  such  interest  in  this 
Chamber.  But  we  know  that  this  vote 
is  very  different  than  most.  We  know 
that  this  vote  is  going  to  be  very  close. 

I  think  the  real  reason  for  that  is  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Frankly,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, the  Brady  bill  would  have  be- 
come law  at  least  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  4  or  5 
years  I  have  come  to  work  with  two 
very  distinct  type  of  lobbyists  on  this 
issue.  I  have  worked  very  closely  at 
times,  certainly  extensively  with  the 
professional  lobbyists  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  who  come  here  with 
virtual  unlimited  resources  and  who 
have  worked  to  defeat  really  any  and 
all  types  of  gun  control  measures  that 
have  come  before  this  Congress.  But  I 
have  also,  as  have  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  citizen  lobbyists,  survivors  of 
handgun  violence  who  have  somehow 
been  able  to  take  the  pain  and  the  an- 
guish and  the  grief  that  they  have  suf- 
fered and  convert  it  into  some  positive 
action. 

There  are  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady,  that 
so  many  Members  know  and  have 
talked  to  in  recent  months,  who  more 
than  anyone  else,  I  think,  are  respon- 
sible for  us  being  here  today.  But  there 
are  others  as  well  who  have  come  be- 
fore us  to  urge  us  to  enact  this  simple 
measure  because  they  believe  it  will 
prevent  others  from  suffering  as  they 
have  suffered.  When  those  come  before 
us  and  say  that  the  Brady  bill  will  not 
work,  I  think  of  some  people  who  may 
be  alive  today  if  the  Brady  bill  had 
been  in  place. 

I  think  of  Cathya  Gould,  whose  36- 
year-old  husband,  a  policeman  in  South 
Carolina,  was  shot  and  killed  while  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  in  the  police  station  by 
a  deranged  86-yeaj"-old  man  who  had 
purchased  a  murder  weapon  that  very 
morning. 

I  also  think  of  Brigadier  General  and 
Mrs.  Jerry  White,  whose  30-year-old 
son,  Stephen,  was  shot  in  a  cab  by  a 
convicted  felon,  a  convicted  felon  who 
had  purchased  a  gun  just  6  days  earlier. 

I  think  of  Jim  and  Louise  Bias,  the 
parents  of  both  Len  Bias  and  their  sec- 
ond son.  Jay  Bias,  who  was  gunned 
down  last  December  while  on  lunch  in 
a  niall  in  Prince  George's  County.  And 
I  tliink  of  Naval  Commander  David 
Whitt  and  his  wife  Dorothy  whose  20- 
year-old  son.  Lance,  a  college  student, 
was  murdered  while  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Springfield,  VA. 

We  have  a  chance  today,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  do  something  that  we  do 
not  really  have  a  chance  to  do  very 
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often  as  elected  officials.  We  have  a 
chance  today  to  save  some  lives.  We 
have  a  chance  today  to  prevent  some  of 
the  carnage  on  America's  streets. 

We  have  a  chance  to  break  the  politi- 
cal stranglehold  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  intimidating  lobbies  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  cannot  bring  back 
Cathy  Gould's  husband,  bring  him  back 
to  life,  and  we  cannot  return  Lance 
Whitt  to  his  mom  and  dad,  but  we  can 
prevent  others  from  becoming  innocent 
victims  in  their  wake. 

To  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady,  I  say,  this 
vote  is  for  you  and  for  all  the  other  vic- 
tims who  have  finally  brought  us,  I 
think,  to  our  senses. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Le- 

VINE]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Brady  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Brady  bill  and  oppose  the  Stag- 
gers" amendment.  Passage  of  ttie  Brady  bill 
will  mark  a  watershed  in  our  war  against  crime 
arvj  violerKe  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  first  step,  the  rigtit  step,  and  ttie 
best  step  toward  eriding  America's  dangerous 
liaison  with  gun  violence,  and  (because  of  that 
it  tias  received  the  strong  support  of  all  of  our 
living  former  Presidents. 

However,  I  want  to  correct  a  misunderstand- 
ing that  seems  to  be  going  around  the  floor 
today:  you  cannot  vote  for  both  the  Staggers' 
amendment  and  the  Brady  bill.  A  vote  for 
Staggers  is  a  vote  to  kill  Brady. 

Let's  be  honest.  Is  the  NRA's  first  priority 
really  to  staunch  the  flow  of  American  gun  vio- 
lence? If  the  NRA  and  those  who  oppose  H.R. 
7  really  believed  that  the  Staggers'  amend- 
ment woukJ  be  nv>re  effective  than  Brady,  they 
woukj  rrat  be  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
television  time  to  convince  Americans  to  sup- 
port Staggers  and  oppose  Brady. 

Nobody  who  has  studied  the  facts  t>elieves 
that  Staggers  can  work.  Just  last  week  a  draft 
of  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  study 
made  clear  how  unfeasible  the  Staggers 
amendment  woukJ  be,  noting  that  it  would  take 
"five  to  ten  years"  to  develop  a  viatjie  com- 
puter system  for  instant  background  checks. 

Passage  of  Staggers  would  be  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  American  people.  They'd  think  they 
were  getting  safer  streets  legislation;  what 
we'd  really  be  giving  thiem  is  a  whopping  tax 
bill  and  a  vague  promise  of  backgrourxj 
checks  sometime  in  the  21st  century. 

In  short,  a  vote  for  Staggers  is  a  vote  to  do 
rxrthing  about  gun  violence  in  America,  and  to 
live  with  the  status  quo— over  23,000  handgun 
deaths  each  year.  We  cani  afford  that  kind  of 
irxjifference. 

It's  time  the  rest  of  the  Nation  catch  up  with 
States  like  California,  which  already  has  a  15- 
day  waiting  period.  Illegally  obtained  guns 
continue  to  flow  over  our  borders  from  States 
that  doni  have  adequate  laws  on  the  books. 
Lef  s  plus  those  leaks  and  vote  for  an  effective 
national  solutk>n — ttie  Brady  Ijill. 

In  castirig  their  vote,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ask  themselves  one  important  question:  what 
does  Congress  warrt  on  the  books:  a  solutkin 


ttiafs  cheap  and  reliak)le— the  Brady  bill— or 
one  thafs  an  expensive  pipe  dream,  like  Stag- 
gers? Too  many  of  America's  children  live  in 
terror  of  random  gun  violence.  Let's  take  ttie 
first  step  in  putting  an  end  to  this  lethal  folly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  193,  noes  234, 
not  voting  3,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  81] 


AYES— 193 


Alexander 

Hancock 

Allard 

Hansen 

Apple^te 

Harris 

Archer 

Hastert 

Anney 

Hayes  (LA) 

Baker 

Hefley 

Ballengrer 

Herner 

Barrett 

Herger 

Barton 

Hobson 

Bereuter 

HoUoway 

Bevlll 

Hopkins 

Bllbray 

Horton 

Bllley 

Houghton 

Boehner 

Hubbard 

Boucher 

Huckaby 

Brewster 

Hunter 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Browder 

Inhofe 

Bruce 

Ireland 

Bunning 

Jenkins 

Burton 

Johnson  (SD) 

Bustamante 

Jones  (NO 

Byron 

Jontz 

Callahan 

KanjorskI 

Camp 

Kaslch 

Campbell  (CO) 

Kolbe 

Can- 

Kolter 

Cllnger 

Kopet«kl 

Coble 

Kyi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lagomarslno 

Combest 

I  Lancaster 

Condlt 

LaRocco 

Costello 

Laughlln 

Cramer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Cunningham 

Llghtfoot 

Dannemeyer 

Livingston 

Davis 

Long 

de  la  Garza 

Lowei-y  (CA) 

DeFazlo 

Marlenee 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Dickinson 

McCoUum 

Dlngell 

McCrery 

Doollttle 

McEwen 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Michel 

Doman  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Dreler 

MoUohan 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Edwards  (OK) 

Moorhead 

Edwards  (TX) 

Murtha 

Emerson 

Myers 

English 

Nagle 

Erdrelch 

Natcher 

Espy 

Neal  (NO 

Fields 

Nichols 

Franks  (CT) 

Oberstar 

Gallegly 

Olln 

Gaydos 

Ortiz 

Gekas 

Packard 

Geren 

Parker 

Glllmor 

Patterson 

Gingrich 

Paxon 

Gunderson 

Payne  (VA) 

Hall  (TX) 

Perkins 

Hammeraohmldt 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Poshard 

()ulllen 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland 

Sanders 

Santonim 

Sarpallus 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

SUlUngs 

steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Yatron 

Young  (AX) 

Zelirr 

ZInimer 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annonzlo 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Batenruin 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

BtUrakls 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Boxer 

Broomneld 

Brown 

Bryant 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

Darden 

DeLauro 

Delloms 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gallo 

GeJdensoD 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUcbrest 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 


Lehman  (FL) 


NOES— 234 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goas 

Gradlson 

Qrandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guariol 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

HoKbes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

James 

JefTerson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klog 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LlplDSkl 

Lloyd 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mrume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Nussle 


Oakar 
Obey 
Orton 

Owens  (NY) 
Owens  (UD 
Ozley 
Pallone 
Panetu 
Payne (NJ) 
Pease 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Punell 
Rangel 
Raj- 
Reed 
Regula 
Rlggs 
Rlnaldo 
Roe 

Roemer 
Ro«-Lehtlnen 
Rose 

RostenkowskI 
Roukema 
Russo 
Sabo 

Sangmelster 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Scheuer 

Schirr 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

swin 

Synar 

Torres 

Torrtoeni 

Towns 

Trancant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yoanc(FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Martin  Roybal 


D  1820 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan  changed 
her  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no  ". 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  question 
amendment  in 
stitute. 

The   committee 
nature  of  a  subs  itute 

The  CHAIRMj  J^ 
Committee  rises . 

Accordingly  t.  le 
the  Speaker  ha\ing 
Mr.  HOYER.  Ch4irman 
tee  of  the  Whol 
the  Union,  repotted 
tee,    having    hap 
the   bill   (H.R. 
United  States  dode 
ing   period   befc  re 
handgun,  pursue  nt 
144,  he  reporte< 
House  with  an 
the  Committee  4f 

The  SPEAKE  I 
previous  questiqn 

The  question 

The  amendmeht 

The  SPEAKE  il 
the  engrossment 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was 
and  read  the  thjird 
the  third  time. 


amendment   in   the 

was  agreed  to. 
.  Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rose:  and 
resumed  the  Chair, 
of  the  Commit- 
House  on  the  State  of 
that  chat  Commit- 
under    consideration 
to   amend   title   18. 
,  to  require  a  wait- 
the   purchase   of  a 
to  House  Resolution 
the  bill  back  to  the 
amendment  adopted  by 
the  Whole. 
Under  the  rule,  the 
is  ordered, 
on  the  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 
The  question  is  on 
and  third  reading  of 

( rdered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  and  was  read 


MOTION  TO  RECjOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
CCOLLUM 

M,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


rec(  immit. 


bill? 


Mr.  McCOLLU 
a  motion  to 

The  SPEAKER 
posed  to  the 

Mr. 
opposed  to  the 

The  SPEAKEH 
the  motion  to 

The  Clerk  reajl 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM 

H.R.  7  to  the 
with   instruction: 
same  until  it  has 
complete  study 
provisions  and 
all  context  of  the 
fronting  the  Nation 
sage   on   Violent 
(House  Document 

Mr.  BROOKS 
a  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER 
Texas  [Mr 
order. 

The 

MCCOLLUM]  is 

in  support  of 

Mr 
may  be  heard, 
this  amendmen 

In  the  first 
I  think  we  are 
why  this  motio^ 
portant,  is 
United   States 
veto  this  Brad^ 
independent  of 

The  motion 
quire  the  Hous(  i 
up  the  President 
does  require 
ings  on  the 
and    it    requires 
take  into  accoi  nt 


gentlem  m 

i  IE 

hi 
MCCOLL  UM 


p  ace. 


that 
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is   on   the   committee 
the   nature   of  a  sub- 


Is  the  gentleman  op- 


McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ijill. 

The  Clerk  will  report 
recommit. 

as  follows: 
1  noves  to  recommit  the  bill 
Ccfnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
not  to   report   back   the 
conducted  a  thorough  and 
ncluding  hearings,  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  in  the  over- 
violent  crime  problem  con- 
and  the  President's  Mes- 
Crime   of  March   12.    1991 
No.  102-58). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 

The  gentleman  from 
BroIdks]  reserves  a  point  of 


from    Florida    [Mr. 

ijecognized  for  5  minutes 

s  motion  to  recommit. 

M.   Mr.   Speaker,   if  I 

would  like  to  explain 

if  I  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what 

dealing  with  here,  and 

to  recommit  is  so  im- 

the  President  of  the 

has  said   that  he  will 

bill  if  it  comes  over 

inything  else. 

recommit  does  not  re- 

or  any  process  to  take 

s  crime  bill,   but  it 

there  be  further  hear- 

of  crime  in  general, 

that    those   hearings 

the  President's  mes- 


thit 
ma  ;ter 


sage,  and  it  requires,  of  course,  that 
the  Brady  issue,  the  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod, be  considered  in  the  context  of 
those  hearings. 

I  think  this  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  it  is  very  important  for  Members 
to  remember.  Only  20  percent  of  the 
felons  who  commit  crimes  with  guns  in 
this  country,  by  the  very  best  statis- 
tics available,  acquire  those  guns  from 
gun  dealers.  If  we  really  will  do  some- 
thing about  violent  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, this  country  must  do  something 
with  respect  to  the  overall  crime  issues 
that  face  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  with  regard  to 
what  we  do  on  violent  crime  centers  on 
the  need  to  put  swiftness  and  certainty 
back  into  our  punishment  system,  back 
into  our  criminal  laws.  The  only  way 
we  will  gain  control  over  it  is  to  do 
that. 

We  had  an  opportunity  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  to  do  some  things  that 
would  be  material  to  that,  but  we  real- 
ly have  not  done  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  over  the  hurdle  of  a  con- 
ference, though  we  did  have  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  over  some  very 
important  measures  to  do  that  in  the 
last  Congress.  Those  measures  include 
the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  at 
the  Federal  level  for  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  where  the  procedures  were 
held  unconstitutional  in  1972  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  All  of  the  States,  but 
the  United  States  did  not  do  it,  but  all 
of  the  States  individually  that  had 
death  penalties  on  the  books  in  1972 
have  gone  back  and  made  the  constitu- 
tional corrections  necessary  to 
revalidate  their  death  penalties.  We 
have  yet  to  do  that.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  anything  we  do  to  deter 
violent  crimes  and  put  certainty  back 
into  the  punishment  system. 

D  1830 

The  changes  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  which  passed  this  body 
in  the  last  Congress  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. That  is  the  rule  of  evidence 
that  excludes  those  things  that  were 
obtained  in  illegal  searches  and  sei- 
zures. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  already  ruled  excep- 
tions to  that  with  regard  to  search 
warrant  cases,  but  in  otherwise  legal 
searches,  such  as  consent  searches,  the 
same  exception  for  good  faith  that  they 
have  put  into  the  rules  with  regard  to 
search  warrants  has  not  been  put  into 
the  law.  This  body  passed  a  provision 
in  the  last  Congress,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come law.  dealing  with  that  very  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  not  seen  reforms  in  habeas 
corpus  that  would  end  the  endless  ap- 
peals that  death  row  inmates  take 
after  their  convictions  before  the  car- 
rying out  of  their  sentences,  and  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  this  body.  It 
w£Ls  in  the  last  Congress,  but  it  did  not 
become  law,  did  not  get  through  the 
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conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  get  to  the  President's  desk. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  question  of 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  for 
those  felons  who  commit  violent 
crimes  with  guns.  We  have  on  the 
books  today  a  minimum  mandatory  5- 
year  sentence  for  anybody  who  does 
that  with  a  gun,  any  crime  involving 
drug  trafficking  or  a  lot  of  those  kinds 
of  things. 

The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  laws  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  all  the  matters  that  come  before 
our  prosecutors.  The  Attorney  General 
is  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  en- 
force some  of  these  laws  with  what  he 
calls  Operation  Trigger  Lock,  but  he 
has  asked  this  body  to  provide  addi- 
tional punishments,  additional  en- 
hancements and  deterrents,  such  as 
having  a  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  those  who  commit  violent 
crimes  with  semi-automatic  weapons 
of  10  years  in  prison,  things  that  would 
take  criminals  off  the  streets  and  real- 
ly be  meaningful  in  stopping  crimes 
with  guns,  not  just  working  around  the 
edges  as  the  efforts  to  work  on  stop- 
ping felons  being  able  to  purchase  guns 
that  gun  dealers  do. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  efforts  to  stop  the 
purchase  of  guns  by  felons  when  they 
go  to  the  gun  dealers  to  do  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  President,  that  a  bill  should  be 
sent  to  the  President  like  this  one 
today,  without  taking  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture,  without  realizing  that 
we  have  not  gotten  to  these  other  mat- 
ters, without  having  addressed  these 
other  matters. 

The  President  has  said  that  if  we  do 
not  send  the  other  things  down  there  to 
him.  the  real  tools,  the  deterrents  that 
we  are  talking  about  in  measures  like 
I  have  outlined,  that  he  is  going  to 
veto  any  bill  we  send  down  there.  That 
is  clearly  stated  and  clearly  under- 
stood. 

My  motion  to  recommit  does  not — 
and  I  want  to  emphasize — does  not  di- 
rect the  committees  or  the  Congress  to 
take  up  the  President's  crime  bill  or 
any  other  particular  crime  bill.  What  it 
does  is  simply  direct  that  the  commit- 
tees hold  hearings  on  the  broad  crime 
questions  and  consider  the  President's 
crime  message. 

I  would  hope  that  in  that  context 
that  the  objection  or  the  potential 
point  of  order  would  be  withdrawn  with 
respect  to  this  motion  to  recommit  and 
that  we  could  have  a  simple  straight  up 
and  down  vote  so  that  we  can  express 
to  the  American  people  our  desire,  not 
simply  to  address  one  small  facet  of 
the  whole  issue  of  guns  and  violent 
crime,  but  the  many  other  things  that 
we  need  to  address  if  we  are  going  to 
get  hold  of  the  whole  violent  crime 
problem,  the  death  penalty  issue,  the 
exclusionary  rule,  the  habeas  corpus 
issue,  the  need  for  additional  minimum 
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mandatory    sentences    for    those    who 
commit  crimes  with  guns. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  insist  on  his 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  now 
has  had  legislative  hearings  and  mark- 
ups on  the  Brady  bill,  and  you  have  got 
it  right  now.  Are  you  happy  with  it? 
You  have  got  it. 

On  the  RICO  bill,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing and  markup. 

Scheduled  hearings  are  now  sched- 
uled for  witness  fees  for  incarcerated 
persons,  on  habeas  corpus,  on  victims 
rights. 

In  the  works  are  additional  criminal 
bills  that  will  be  of  help  to  people  in 
this  country.  We  have  an  increased 
death  penalty.  We  will  have  mandatory 
drug  treatment  for  prisoners.  We  will 
have  a  bill  on  asset  forfeiture  of  drug 
busts. 

We  have  also  got  oversight  authoriza- 
tion hearings  now  underway  on  police 
brutality,  FBI  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  FBI  authorization 
requests  for  the  Identification  Divi- 
sion, reauthorization  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service,  Executive  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Attorneys,  and  the  various  U.S. 
Attorneys  Offices,  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  on  the 
Federal  Prison  System  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections,  on  the 
DOJ  Civil  Rights  Division  authoriza- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1992,  on  the 
DOJ  Community  Relations  Service  au- 
thorization requests  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  Management  issues.  All 
of  these  matters  are  now  actively 
under  consideration  or  being  handled. 
We  are  aware  of  many  previous  crime 
bills,  and  I  believe  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  most  of  these  for  your  consider- 
ation, you  will  have  your  crime  bill 
agenda  pretty  well  filled  up. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
"Wild  Bill  Dannemeyer." 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Under  the 
rules  he  can  hold  a  hearing  any  time 
the  spirit  moves  him,  right? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  My  question  is 
when  does  the  gentleman  plan  to  set 
the  President's  crime  bill  for  a  hearing, 
when? 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of 
individual  bills  that  we  are  considering 
that  we  feel  are  much  more  important. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  No,  no.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  simple  question,  when? 
Next  Tuesday,  a  week  from  Thursday? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  We  do  not  buy  pigs  in 
a  poke.  We  buy  them  individually. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  may  I  re- 
mind the  distinguished  chairman  that 
bill  is  gathering  dust  under  the  gentle- 
man's tender  hands  and  we  would  like 
to  see  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  spirit  moves  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
claim my  time.  I  have  one  more  short 
statement. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. The  Judiciary  Committee  is  work- 
ing hard  on  this  legislation.  They 
brought  this  one  out,  which  I  was  dead 
set  against.  You  cannot  ask  for  more 
objective  treatment,  I  will  guarantee 
you. 

The  committee  has  considered  this 
legislation,  moved  it  through  regular 
order.  That  is  what  we  plan  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  these  crime  bills. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  to  move  this 
legislation  on  through  the  process  in 
the  regular  order  like  we  have  been 
trying  to  maintain  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  is  recognized 
for  45  seconds. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  hope  that  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle  will  sup- 
port the  Brady  bill  and  will  vote  no  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  that 
would  give  us  a  little  clout  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  found  bleeding 
heart  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
get  the  President's  crime  bill  out.  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  vote  out  on  that 
later  on.  but  let  us  not  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  Let  us  defeat  it. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  that  there  has  not  been 
nor  will  there  be  an  attempt  to  thwart 
the  bringing  out  on  the  floor  of  the  is- 
sues in  the  President's  package  and  in 
the  crime  bill.  We  had  the  crime  bill  up 
last  year.  We  had  votes  on  all  the  con- 
troversial issues.  It  will  be  up  on  the 
floor  this  year.  The  committee  is  work- 
ing. If  you  voted  for  the  Brady  bill,  I 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  162.  noes  265. 
not  voting  3,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  82] 
AYES— 162 


Allard 

Grandy 

Payne  (VA) 

Applegale 

Gunderson 

Perkins 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt 

Peterson  (MN) 

Armey 

Hancock 

Petri 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pickett 

Ballenrer 

Harris 

Poshard 

Barrett 

Hasten 

(juillen 

Barton 

Hayes  (LA) 

Rahall 

Bereuter 

Heney 

Rams  tad 

Bevlll 

Herger 

Ravenel 

Billrakls 

Hobson 

Rhodes 

Bllley 

Holloway 

Rlggs 

Boehner 

Hopkins 

Rltter 

Boucher 

Horton 

Roberts 

Browder 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Bruce 

Hubbard 

Rohrabacher 

Bunnlng 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Burton 

Hunter 

Sanders 

Byron 

Hut'o 

San  to  rum 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Schaefer 

Camp 

Ireland 

Schlff 

Campbell  (CO) 

Johnson  (CT» 

Schulze 

Carper 

Johnson  (SD) 

Shaw 

Cllngcr 

Jontz 

Shuster 

Coble 

Kanjorskl 

Sisisky 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kasich 

Skeen 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Costello 

Roller 

Smith  (OR) 

Cox (CA) 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

Cramer 

Lagomarsino 

Snowe 

Crane 

Laughlin 

Solomon 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stallings 

DaWs 

Llghlfoot 

Steams 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sund()uist 

Doollttle 

Marlenee 

Swett 

Doman  (CA) 

McCandless 

Tallon 

Dreler 

McCollum 

Tanner 

Duncan 

McCrery 

Tauzin 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Taylor  (MS) 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Taylor  (NO 

English 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Espy 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Vucanovlch 

Franks  (CT) 

Myers 

Walker 

Gallegly 

Nichols 

Weber 

Gaydos 

.Nussle 

Whitten 

Gekas 

Oberstar 

Wilson 

Geren 

Obey 

Yatron 

GUlnior 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Parker 

Zeltff 

Goodllng 

Paxon 
NOES-265 

Zimmer 

Abercromble 

Boxer 

Darden 

Ackerman 

Brewster 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Brooks 

DeFazlo 

Anderson 

Broomdeld 

DeLauro 

Andrews  (ME) 

Brown 

Delliuns 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bustamante 

Dicks 

Annunzlo 

Campbell  iCA) 

Dingell 

Anthony 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Aspln 

Can- 

Donnelly 

Atkins 

Chandler 

Dooley 

AuCoin 

Chapman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bacchus 

Clay 

Downey 

Barnard 

Clement 

Durbin 

Bateman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Beilenson 

Collins  (ID 

Dymally 

Bennett 

Collins  (MI) 

Early 

Bentley 

Condlt 

Eckart 

Berman 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bllbray 

Cooper 

Edwards  (TX) 

Boehlert 

Coughlln 

Engel 

Bonior 

Cox  (ID 

Evans 

Borski 

Coyne 

Fascell 
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Fawell 
Fazio 
Felcban 
Fish 
Flake 
FogllettA 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  {TN I 
Frank  (MA) 
FroBt 
Gallo 
G«jdensoD 
Ceidiardt 
Gibbons 
GUchrest 
GUman 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Goes 
Gradtson 
Gray 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hayes  (IL I 
HefSer 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
James 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones  (GA) 
Jones  (NC) 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Klldee 
Kleczka 
Kluc 
KopetskI 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Leach 

Lehman  iCA) 
Lent 

.  Levtn  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Uplnskl 
Lloyd 
Long 


Lehman  (FL) 


Mr.  HALL 
from  "aye  to 

So  the  motion 
jected. 

The  result 
as  above  recoHed 

The 
HOYER).  The 
of  the  bill. 

The 
Speaker  pro 
the  ayes 


SPEA  KER 


quest!  on 


Mr. 
mand  a  recorded 

A  recorded 

The  vote 
vice,  and  the^e 
not  voting  5 
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cwey  (NT) 

,aken 

Cachtley 

Ian ton 
I larkey 
:  lartlnez 
:  latsul 

(avroules 
llazzoll 

(cCloskey 

IcCurdy 

(cDermott 

IcGrath 

dcHugh 

<cMlUan  (NO 

lcMlllen(MD) 

dcNulty 

leyers 

Ifume 

illller  (CA) 

llller  (WA) 

illneta 

fllnk 

<oakley 

4ollnar1 

itollohan 

iloody 

rloran 

ilorella 

ilorrlson 

■Irazek 

ilurphy 

rlurtha 

<'agle 

Catcher 

Jeal  (MA) 

JeaKNC) 

«iowak 

)akar 

)lln 

)rtlz 

)rton 

)wens(Ny) 

)wens  (UT) 

)xley 

'allone 

'anetu 

Patterson 

'ayne  (NJ) 

=ease 

'elosl 

'enny 

Peterson  (FL) 

f»lckle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

langel 

iUy 

fleed 

ilegula 

Ulchardson 

nidge 

Rlnaldo 

aoe 

Roemer 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Martin  Roybal 


Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (N J) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swia 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trazler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 
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Texas  changed  his  vote 
no." 

to  recoThmit  was  re- 


( if  the  vote  was  announced 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 
i  luestion  is  on  the  passage 


was    taken:    and    the 
tempore  announced  that 
;  appekred  to  have  it. 

lECORDED  VOTE 

VOLKMER.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  de- 
vote, 
irote  was  ordered. 

taken  by  electronic  de- 
were — ayes  239,  noes  186, 
is  follows: 


WIS 


(Roll  No.  83] 

AYES— 239 

Abercromble 

Gordon 

Neal  (NC) 

Ackerman 

Goss 

Nowak 

Anderson 

Gradlson 

Dakar 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gray 

Owens  (NY) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Green 

Owens  (UT) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Guarlnl 

Oxley 

Annunzlo 

Hall  (OH) 

Packard 

Anthony 

Hamilton 

Pallone 

Aspln 

Hatcher 

Panetta 

Atkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Payne (NJ) 

AuColn 

Hefner 

Pease 

Bacchus 

Henry 

Pelosl 

Bateman 

Hertel 

Pickle 

Bellenson 

Hoagland 

Porter 

Bennett 

Hochbrueckner 

Price 

Bentley 

Horn 

Porsell 

Herman 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Blllrakls 

Hubbard 

Reed 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Regula 

Bonlor 

Hutto 

RIggs 

Borskl 

Hyde 

Rlnaldo 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Broomfleld 

James 

Roemer 

Brown 

Jefferson 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Bryant 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rose 

Campbell  (CA) 

Johnston 

Rostenkowskl 

Cardln 

Jones  (GA) 

Roukema 

Carper 

Jones  (NC) 

Rowland 

Chandler 

Kaptur 

Russo 

Chapman 

Kennedy 

Sabo 

Clay 

Kennelly 

Sangmelster 

Clement 

Klldee 

Savage 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kleczka 

Sawyer 

Collins  (ID 

Klug 

Sax ton 

Collins  (MI) 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Cooper 

Lagomarslno 

Schumer 

Coughlln 

Lancaster 

Sensenbrenner 

Cox  (ID 

Lantos 

Serrano 

Coyne 

Leach 

Sharp 

Darden 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shays 

DeLauro 

Lent 

Slkorskl 

Dellums 

Levin  (MI) 

Skaggs 

Derrick 

Levlne  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Dicks 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Dixon 

Llplnskl 

Smith  (FL) 

Donnelly 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dooley 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solarz 

Doraan  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Spratt 

Downey 

Luken 

Stark 

Durbln 

Machtley 

Steams 

Dwyer 

Man  ton 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

Markey 

Stokes 

Early 

Martinez 

Studds 

Eckart 

Matsul 

Swett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Engel 

Mazzoll 

Synar 

Evans 

McCloskey 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fascell 

McCurdy 

Torres 

Fawell 

McDade 

Torricelll 

Fazio 

McDermott 

Towns 

Felghan 

McGrath 

Traflcant 

Fish 

McHugh 

Upton 

Flake 

McMillan  (NC) 

Valentine 

FoglletU 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Vento 

Ford  (MI) 

McNulty 

Vlsclosky 

Ford  (TN) 

Meyers 

Walsh 

Frank  (MA) 

Mfume 

Washington 

Frost 

Miller  (CA) 

Waters 

Gallegly 

Miller  (WA) 

Waxman 

Gallo 

Mlneta 

Weiss 

Gaydos 

Mink 

Weldon 

Geldenson 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Gephardt 

Mollnarl 

Wolf 

Gibbons 

Moody 

Wolpe 

GUchrest 

Moran 

Wyden 

Oilman 

Morella 

Wylle 

Gllckman 

Morrison 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Mrazek 

Young  (FL) 

Goodllng 

Neal(MA) 
NOES— 186 

Alexander 

Bereuter 

Bunnlng 

Allard 

BevlU 

Burton 

Applegate 

Bllbray 

Bustamante 

Archer 

Bllley 

Byron 

Armey 

Boehner 

Callahan 

Baker 

Boucher 

Camp 

Ballenger 

Brewster 

Campbell  (CO) 

Barnard 

Brooks 

Can- 

Barrett 

Browder 

dinger 

Barton 

Bruce 

Coble 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rhodes 

Combest 

Jontz 

Richardson 

Condlt 

Kanlorskl 

Ridge 

Coetello 

Kaalch 

Rltter 

Cox  (CA) 

Kolbe 

Roberts 

Cramer 

Kolter 

Rogers 

Crane 

KopeUkl 

Rohrabacher 

Cunningham 

Kyi 

Roth 

Dannemeyer 

LaRocco 

Sanders 

Davis 

Laughlln 

Santorum 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sarpallus 

DeFazlo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schaefer 

DeLay 

Llghtfoot 

Schlff 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

Schuize 

Dlngell 

Long 

Shaw 

Doollttle 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McCandless 

Slslsky 

Dreler 

McCollum 

Skeen 

Duncan 

McCrery 

Skelton 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Slattery 

Edwards  (TX) 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith  (lA) 

Emerson 

Mollohan 

Smith  (OR) 

English 

Montgomery 

Smith  (TX) 

Erdrelch 

Moorhead 

Snowe 

Espy 

Murphy 

Solomon 

Fields 

Murtha 

Spence 

Franks  (CTT) 

Myers 

Staggers 

Gekas 

Nagle 

Stalllngs 

Geren 

Natcher 

Stump 

Glllmor 

Nichols 

Sundqulst 

Gingrich 

Nussle 

Tallon 

Grandy 

Oberstar 

Tanner 

Gunderson 

Obey 

Tauzln 

Hall(TX) 

Olln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Hammerschmldt 

Ortiz 

Taylor  (NC) 

Hancock 

Orton 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hansen 

Parker 

Thomas  (WY) 

Harris 

Patterson 

Thornton 

Hasten 

Paxon 

Traxler 

Hayes  (LA) 

Payne  (VA) 

Unsoeld 

Heney 

Penny 

Vander  Jagt 

Herger 

Perkins 

Volkmer 

Hobson 

Peterson  (FL) 

Vucanovlch 

HoUoway 

Peterson  (MN) 

Walker 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Weber 

Horton 

Pickett 

Williams 

Houghton 

Poshard 

Wilson 

Huckaby 

(julUen 

Wise 

Hunter 

Rahall 

Yatron 

Inhofe 

Rams  tad 

Young  (AK) 

Ireland 

Ravenel 

Zellff 

Jenkins 

Ray 

Zlmmer 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Lehman  (FL) 

Michel 

Whltten 

Martin 

Roybal 

D  1912 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  7,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hoyer).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•    UNIVERSAL  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  An- 
drews] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
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cans  across  the  country  who  watch  our 
proceedings  every  day  and  think  about 
our  proceeding's  every  day  who  are 
caught  in  a  squeeze  with  respect  to 
paying  for  their  college  education. 
There  are  many  people  across  this 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  to  college  at  all,  and  perhaps 
there  are  many  more  people  across  the 
country  who  could  go  to  a  higher  form 
of  education  or  a  more  expensive 
school,  but  the  resources  for  them  are 
not  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  body's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  we  have  commenced 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation extensive  hearings  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  were  graced 
during  those  hearings  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, a  person  with  a  sincere  commit- 
ment and  vast  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

In  today's  initial  hearings  on  the 
subject,  there  were  some  questions 
that  I  had  the  chance  to  ask  that  I  was 
disturbed  that  there  were  not  ready  an- 
swers to.  I  was  not  disturbed  because 
there  was  a  statistic  lacking,  because 
we  cannot  expect  the  Department  to 
have  every  statistic  at  hand  all  the 
time,  but  because  it  was  evident  that 
the  way  the  Department  of  Education 
is  framing  the  higher  education  issue  is 
not  addressing  the  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents who  are  listening  to  us  every 
day,  who  cannot  afford  the  higher  edu- 
cation they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  question  I 
asked  was  how  many  Americans  across 
this  country  are  unable  to  get  a  higher 
education  because  they  cannot  afford 
it.  The  Department  is  able  to  provide 
us  with  lots  of  statistics  on  how  many 
people  are  in  higher  education.  We  are 
glad  they  are,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
Federal  assistance  that  is  helping  them 
go  to  school  is  there.  But  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  focused  on  how  many 
people  have  been  shut  out  and  excluded 
from  the  higher  education  process. 

The  second  question  that  I  asked  was 
how  many  Americans  are  under- 
educated,  how  many  people  are  going 
to  a  school  that  may  not  be  up  to  their 
standard  of  ability,  a  program  that 
may  not  be  up  to  their  standard  of 
commitment,  because  they  do  not  have 
access  to  the  kinds  of  resources  that 
wealthier  families  do. 

The  answer,  again,  was  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  focused  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  proper  focus 
was  the  question  I  then  had  a  chance  to 
ask  the  Secretary,  which  was  whether 
or  not  this  administration  subscribes 
to  the  basic  principle  that  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  the  ability  to  get  a  higher 
education  and  the  desire  to  get  a  high- 
er education  and  who  is  willing  to  work 


for  a  higher  education  will  have  access 
to  a  higher  education.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental question  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  the  answer  is  yes, 
that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this 
country  that  everyone  in  every  corner 
of  the  country  who  desires  to  work  for 
an  education,  who  has  the  ability  to 
get  that  education,  should  have  access. 

The  policy  of  the  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  is  that  it  is 
essentially  a  State  matter,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  that 
universal  access  to  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  a  State  mat- 
ter when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
initially  authorized.  It  was  not  a  State 
matter  that  millions  of  Americans  like 
myself  and  many  of  those  watching  us 
tonight  got  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
higher  education.  It  became  a  national 
issue,  because  it  is  a  national  priority, 
or  it  should  be,  to  those  who  are  de- 
nied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  say  we 
cannot  afford  to  provide  universal  ac- 
cess to  higher  education,  I  say  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  provide  universal  ac- 
cess to  higher  education.  We  cannot 
compete  if  the  ladder  of  opportunity  is 
shut  off  and  cut  off  for  too  many  of  our 
people  in  the  inner  cities,  in  the  poor 
rural  areas,  and  in  the  middle  class 
communities  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
taking  us  toward  a  goal  of  univei-sal 
access.  I  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  administration  will 
join  us  in  the  search  for  that  goal,  so 
we  can  look  every  American  in  the  eye 
and  truthfully  say,  if  you  are  willing  to 
work  for  a  higher  education  in  this  Na- 
tion, in  this  generation,  you  will  get 
one. 


D  1920 

SECTION  911  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JONTZ).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  2253,  the  section  911  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991,  to  relieve  the  double  tax- 
ation of  American  citizens  who  live  and  work 
overseas.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  there  will  be  tremendous  opportunities  for 
U.S.  companies  to  participate  In  the  economic 
redevelopment  of  the  region.  Tc  date,  Amer- 
ican companies  have  received  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  contracts  for  Kuwait's  recon- 
struction. However,  because  of  our  Nation's 
discriminatory  tax  treatment  of  Americans 
working  abroad,  American  lat)or  may  well  lose 
out  to  foreign  competition  for  these  jobs. 

AnDong  the  major  industrialized  nations  of 
the  worid,  only  the  United  States  taxes  its  citi- 
zens on  the  income  they  earn  while  working 
abroad.  Our  principal  trading  competitors — 
Japan,  Korea,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 


Germany,  and  France — do  not  tax  their  citi- 
zens on  income  earned  outside  their  respec- 
tive borders.  As  a  result,  it  is  considerably 
more  expensive  for  companies  to  hire  U.S. 
citizens  to  work  on  overseas  projects  than  it  is 
to  hire  comparable  foreign  employees.  To  stay 
competitive,  American  companies  overseas 
are  forced  to  hire  foreign  employees — employ- 
ees who  do  not  require  additional  compensa- 
tion for  double  taxation. 

The  United  States  hasn't  always  subjected 
Its  expatriate  workers  to  double  taxation.  Like 
our  major  trading  competitors,  we  previously 
taxed  American  workers  based  on  residence 
rather  than  citizenship.  The  predecessor  of  the 
current  section  911  exclusion,  enacted  in 
1951,  allowed  U.S.  citizens  who  satisfied  a 
foreign  residence  test  to  exclude  all  foreign  in- 
come earned  regardless  of  amount.  In  the  en- 
suing years,  however,  Congress  chipped  away 
at  the  exclusion  by  placing  dollar  limits  and 
other  restrictions  on  its  use.  This  process  cul- 
minated in  a  1978  amendment  which  limited 
the  exclusion  to  taxpayers  residing  in  camps 
in  hardship  areas.  For  taxpayers  living  in 
countries  where  the  cost  of  living  was  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  the  United  States,  an 
elective  deduction  was  provided  for  excess 
foreign  living  expenses. 

During  the  late  1970's,  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  section  91 1  exclusion 
amount  to  its  pre-1978  levels.  Fortunately, 
Congress  recognized  the  detrimental  impact  of 
the  1978  changes,  and  liberalized  the  exclu- 
sion once  again  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  The  1981  act  removed  the 
hardship  limitations  and  replaced  the  deduc- 
tion for  excess  foreign  living  expenses  with  a 
575,000  exclusion  beginning  January  1,  1982. 
The  1981  act  also  provided  that  the  section 
911  exclusion  would  increase  by  55,000  a 
year  over  the  next  4  years,  reaching  595,000 
by  1986. 

In  1983,  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  In- 
creased as  scheduled  to  580,000.  However, 
strictly  for  revenue  reasons,  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1 984  froze  the  exclusion  at  its  1 983 
level  of  580,000  and  postponed  the  scheduled 
future  increases  until  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1988— that  is,  the  1984  act  provided  that 
the  exclusion  would  Increase  to  585.000  in 
1988,  590,000  in  1989  and  to  595,000  in 
1990.  Unfortunately,  with  very  little  discussion 
of  the  policy  implications,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  reduced  the  section  911  exclusion  to 
570,000,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

In  light  of  the  significant  opportunities  for 
American  companies  and  workers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  redevelopment  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  the  economic  concerns  which  prompt- 
ed Congress  to  enact  the  1981  act  provisions 
are  even  more  compelling  now  than  they  were 
in  1981.  These  cortcerns  were  succinctly  stat- 
ed In  the  Blue  Book  explaining  the  1981  act. 

The  Congress  was  concerneti  with  the  in- 
creasing competitive  pressures  that  Amer- 
ican businesses  faced  abroad.  The  Congress 
decided  that  in  view  of  the  Nation's  continu- 
ing trade  deficits,  it  is  important  to  allow 
Americans  working  overseas  to  contribute  to 
the  effort  to  keep  American  business  com- 
petitive. 

The  Congress  believed  that  the  tax  burdens 
imposed  on  these  individuals  made  it  more 
expensive  for  U.S.  businesses  to  utilize 
American  employees  abroad.  In  many  cases. 
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TRIBUrE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  RICHARD  BOLLING 

SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  is 
60  minutes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
to speak  to  this  floor  of 
Representatives,  and  it  is 
er  honor  when  the  pur- 
st^tement  is  to  pay  tribute 
a  former  Member  of  this 
s  a  sad  honor  when  that 


1(  (ft  us. 

erpan  I  refer  to  is  my  prede- 

Halls  of  the  Congress. 

Dick   Boiling  was  first 

Cohgress  in  1948  and  served 

lentil  1982.  I  have  been  per- 

in  recent  weeks  by  the 

wbrds  of  tribute  offered  in 

oiir  former  colleague  since 

J  pril  21. 


Nearly  300  of  Dick  Boiling's  friends, 
family,  and  former  coUeagrues  turned 
out  for  a  memorial  service  in  his 
former  home  of  Kansas  City,  MO,  ear- 
lier this  month  to  pay  their  final  trib- 
ute. A  similar  number  of  friends  and 
admirers,  including  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today,  paid  their  respects 
at  a  memorial  service  in  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol on  April  24. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outpouring  of  re- 
sponse to  his  passing  is  a  reflection  of 
the  many  lives  that  were  touched  by 
Dick  Boiling  during  his  74  years.  To  his 
colleagues  and  others  in  public  life, 
Dick  Boiling  was  the  consummate  stu- 
dent of  history  and  teacher  of  effective 
law  making,  who  left  his  fingerprints 
on  every  major  achievement  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during 
his  34  years  in  Congress. 

To  those  he  represented  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Missouri,  Dick  Boiling  was 
a  powerful  and  compassionate  advocate 
who  closely  attended  to  the  needs  of 
the  little  guy  whether  he  was  back 
home  in  Kansas  City  or  somewhere  out 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

With  the  loss  of  Dick  Boiling  comes 
the  loss  of  the  foremost  student  of  how 
to  make  the  institution  of  Congress 
work.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  system, 
but  a  constructive  critic  who  played  a 
key  role  during  his  34  years  in  Congress 
in  shaping  the  actions  of  the  House. 

He  used  his  position  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  his  intimate  un- 
derstanding of  procedure  to  forge  an 
impressive  record  of  legislative 
achievements.  In  the  end,  he  left  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  better  place 
than  he  found  it. 

Dick  Boiling's  life  of  public  service 
began  in  World  War  II,  when  he  entered 
the  Army  a  private  and  left  5  years 
later  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  earned 
a  Legion  of  Merit  award  and  a  Bronze 
Star  for  his  service  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter, which  included  a  tour  of  duty  on 
the  staff  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  he  arrived  in 
Kansas  City.  MO,  to  take  a  job  as  vet- 
erans adviser  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Here  he  forged  strong  ties  to  the 
veterans  community  that  lasted 
throughout  his  life. 

It  is  fitting  that  today's  tribute  falls 
on  May  8.  the  birthdate  of  Hany  Tru- 
man, for  the  President  played  an  influ- 
ential role  in  the  early  career  of  Dick 
Boiling.  In  1948,  it  was  a  long-time  ad- 
viser to  President  Truman  who  ap- 
proached Dick  Boiling  and  helped  con- 
vince him  to  make  a  run  for  Congress 
instead  of  the  city  council.  Elected 
with  the  support  of  Truman,  the  new 
representative  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  Missouri  helped  break  the  grip  held 
on  Kansas  City  politics  by  the  local 
machine. 

In  what  was  then  a  pioneering  experi- 
ment in  constituent  services,  Dick 
Boiling  opened  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
trict offices  in  the  country  and  was 
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also  among  the  first  to  use  a  mobile 
congressional  office  to  better  assist  the 
people  he  represented. 

Many  Kansas  citizens  initially  felt  a 
distrust  for  this  newcomer  from  the 
east,  but  black  citizens  were  more  con- 
cerned because  Dick  Boiling  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 

However,  in  his  early  days  in  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  politicians  rare- 
ly even  gave  lip  service  to  civil  rights, 
Dick  Boiling  reached  out  to  the  black 
community  in  Kansas  City  and  made 
many  laisting  friendships,  which  he  ce- 
mented with  his  skillful  advocacy  of 
civil  rights  legislation  in  the  House. 

As  a  freshman  legislator,  Dick 
Boiling  quickly  caught  the  eye  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  soon  be- 
came the  youngest  Member  of  the  lead- 
ership's inner  circle.  His  decision  in 
1955  to  pass  up  a  coveted  seat  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
join  the  less  visible  but  powerful  Rules 
Committee  was  a  turning  point  in  his 
career.  From  his  vantage  point  on 
Rules,  first  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  later  as  chairman,  he 
quickly  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of 
managing  legislation  and  came  to  play 
the  role  of  liberal  parliamentarian  of 
the  House. 

When  asked  to  name  his  proudest  ac- 
complishment, Dick  Boiling  always 
cited  his  role  in  winning  passage  in  1957 
of  the  first  civil  rights  legislation  since 
Reconstruction.  Later,  using  the  same 
mastery  of  procedure,  he  played  a  com- 
parable role  in  gaining  passage  of  the 
landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Always  a  student  of  Congress,  he 
turned  a  scholarly  eye  on  the  House 
and  authored  two  books  that  defined 
its  history  and  called  for  reforms  of 
House  procedures,  particularly  the  se- 
niority system. 

Dick  Boiling  used  his  parliamentary 
skills  to  guide  some  of  these  major  re- 
form proposals  to  life  in  the  form  of 
the  Legislative  Reform  Act  of  1970, 
which  mandated  more  open  committee 
meetings  and  hearings,  and  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  which  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  Federal  budget  process. 

While  his  two  bids  to  become  major- 
ity leader  were  unsuccessful,  he  man- 
aged—at least  indirectly — to  turn  his 
second  loss  in  1976  into  a  victory  for 
the  Missouri  congressional  delegation. 
In  the  wake  of  his  defeat,  he  delivered 
a  seat  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  a  newly  elected  Missourian,  Dick 
Gephardt.  The  move  helped  launch  a 
distinguished  career  and  brought  new 
influence  in  Congress  for  the  Missouri 
delegation. 

When  he  announced  his  decision  in 
1981  not  to  run  again  for  the  seat  he 
had  held  for  17  consecutive  terms,  he 
said  he  believed  he  could  be  more  use- 
ful for  the  causes  he  supported  outside 
the  Congress  than  from  the  inside. 

His  retirement  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  institution  as  a  whole,  but  was  a 
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particularly  big  blow  to  the  progres- 
sives in  Congress  for  whom  he  had 
served  as  strategist  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  lectured 
on  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Kansas  City  and  Boston 
College.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tend his  lectures  no  doubt  learned 
more  about  politics  from  his  remarks 
than  from  a  semester's  worth  of  book 
learning. 

In  1989,  he  returned  to  the  corridors 
of  power  as  an  informal  adviser  to  ma- 
jority leader  Dick  Gephardt,  con- 
centrating on  issues  such  as  reform  of 
the  campaign  finance  system.  Ever  fas- 
cinated by  the  machinations  of  leader- 
ship, he  was  compiling  his  meditations 
on  political  power  for  a  new  book  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Boiling  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  my  decision  to 
run  for  Congress.  He  provided  invalu- 
able support  during  my  first  campaign 
and  in  every  subsequent  election.  As  a 
result  of  his  influence,  I  had  the  honor 
as  a  freshman  of  being  appointed  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Throughout  my  ca- 
reer in  Congress,  Dick  Boiling  was  a 
close  adviser  and  friend. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  several  articles  that  serve  as 
fitting  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dick 
Boiling.  They  include  a  column  by  his 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Otis  Pike;  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Kansas  City  Call,  which 
often  championed  Dick  Boiling's  record 
on  civil  rights;  and  an  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

Fair  and  Honest 
(By  Otis  Pike) 

Washington.— One  of  my  heroes  died  on 
Sunday.  Former  Rep.  Richard  W.  Boiling,  D- 
Mo.,  was  74,  had  led  a  full  and  very  fruitful 
life,  accomplishing  much  that  made  the  in- 
stitution of  Congress  a  better  place  and  com- 
ing very  close  to  accomplishing  much  more, 
but  falling  a  hair  short. 

Boiling  was  a  scholar  and  an  alcoholic.  He 
could  be  as  considerate  as  a  mother  and  as 
prickly  as  a  porcupine.  He  wrote  three  books 
about  Congress,  and  they  were  honest  and 
constructive  books  that  stepped  on  a  lot  of 
toes. 

He  believed  passionately  In  representative 
democracy.  In  the  concept  of  ordinary  people 
sharing  In  great  decisions,  and  he  was 
consumed  by  a  crusader's  zeal  to  make  the 
process  work  better.  In  one  of  my  first  col- 
umns after  getting  out  of  Congress,  I  wrote: 
"Dick  Boiling  even  drunk  could  accomplish 
more  than  10  ordinary  congressmen  sober." 

1  never  saw  him  drunk  or  remember  him 
drinking.  I  knew  he  was  an  alcoholic  only  be- 
cause he  told  me  so.  That's  how  honest  he 
was. 

Dick  became  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee through  the  slow,  grinding  process  of 
that  ancient  and  honorable  system  known  as 
seniority.  All  one  had  to  do  was  keep  getting 
re-elected,  stand  In  line  and  keep  breathing 
and  In  the  fullness  of  time  the  people  senior 
to  you  retire,  die  off,  or  maybe  even  get 
beaten,  and  you  would  get  to  be  the  chair- 
man. 

Boiling  didn't  like  the  seniority  system. 
He  thought  there  had  t^o  be  a  better  way  to 


pick  the  men  (and  very  rarely,  women)  who 
would  run  the  committees  and  set  the  agen- 
da of  legislation  to  be  considered. 

In  his  book  "Power  In  the  House,  "  Boiling 
wrote:  "Seniority  has  no  constitutional 
sanction.  Seniority  is  not  a  law.  Seniority, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  rule  of  the 
House.  .  .  .  Seniority  is  a  custom  permitted 
to  become  impregnable  in  recent  years.  A  de- 
fensible system  of  flexible  seniority  has  now 
hardened  into  a  characteristic  that  is  harm- 
ful to  the  House  and  hurtful  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation." 

Boiling  led  the  fight  to  make  committee 
chairmen  get  elected  by  the  caucus,  as  now 
they  must.  That  stepped  on  many  great  toes. 
The  old  bulls  resented  being  told  that  the 
system  that  got  them  to  be  the  chairmen  of 
the  15  committees  of  the  House  was  harmful 
and  hurtful  to  the  nation.  They  didn't  like 
the  message  and  they  didn't  like  the  mes- 
senger, either. 

He  was  rougher  on  speakers  of  the  House. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  had  been  one  of  his 
heroes,  and  successive  speakers  never  quite 
measured  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a  speaker 
should  be. 

Dick  Boiling  wanted  with  all  his  heart  to 
become  speaker,  and  he  would  have  been  a 
great  one.  He  was  more  than  fair  and  Just 
and  honest.  He  had  a  historian's  knowledge 
of  what  this  nation  had  come  from  and  an 
Idealist's  vision  of  what  this  nation  might 
still  become. 

In  1976  he  had  his  chance.  The  path  to  be- 
coming speaker  of  the  House  is  clear.  You 
start  at  the  third  rung  of  the  ladder,  as  party 
whip,  move  up  to  majority  leader,  and  slide 
gracefully  home  from  there  unless  you  make 
a  mistake.  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  D-Okla.,  had 
retired  and  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill  slid  gracefully  Into  the  speak- 
er's job.  The  party  whip.  John  McFall  of 
California,  had  made  a  mistake,  getting  In- 
volved with  a  Korean  influence  peddler 
named  Tongsun  Park.  He  would  get  dumped 
rather  than  move  up  the  ladder  to  majority 
leader. 

Three  men  vied  for  the  job:  Boiling,  Phil 
Burton  of  California  and  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas.  In  a  close  and  bitter  fight  the  House 
chose  Jim  Wright  on  the  third  ballot. 

Dick  Boiling  would  have  made  a  great 
speaker,  but  he  had  stepped  on  too  many 
toes.  He  stepped  on  mine  a  couple  of  times, 
but  I  have  tough  toes,  and  he  was  still  one  of 
my  heroes  when  he  died  Sunday. 

A  Giant  Has  Fallen 

When  Richard  Walker  Boiling,  Kansas 
City's  Congressman  for  34  years,  died  in 
Washington  early  this  week,  a  giant  among 
us  fell.  The  Congress,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  the  people  of  Kansas  City  have  suffered 
a  great  loss.  Dick  Boiling,  as  he  was  called 
by  those  who  knew,  loved  and  respected  him, 
was  an  institution  on  Capitol  Hill  for  three 
decades.  Although  he  had  been  retired  for 
nine  years,  he  was  still  active  and  influential 
in  governmental  matters  until  his  health 
slowed  him  down. 

Dick  Boiling  went  to  Washington  in  194«  as 
a  brilliant  young  student  and  Army  veteran 
of  four  years,  virtually  unknown  in  politics. 

In  a  few  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  able  Congressional  leaders 
that  this  country  has  ever  had.  Brilliant,  as- 
tute, energetic,  outspoken,  convincing  and 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  democracy. 
Boiling,  the  young  man  from  Missouri,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
Congress  in  this  nation's  history.  Studious 
and  thorough,  as  the  years  rolled  by.  Boiling 
developed  into  an  authority,  an  expert,  on 


governmental  affairs  and  politics.  He  told 
the  House  of  Representatives  what  was 
wrong  with  it  and  his  colleagues  listened  and 
made  some  of  the  changes  that  Boiling  rec- 
ommended. 

His  ability  early  was  recognized  by  Sam 
Rayburn,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  ap- 
pointed the  Kansas  City  representative  to 
the  powerful  House  Rules  committee  which 
guides  and  controls  the  legislation  that  goes 
to  the  floor.  Boiling  worked  on  that  commit- 
tee from  1955  until  he  retired  from  the  House 
and  served  as  chairman  from  1979  until  his 
retirement.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  leaders  on  the  Hill. 

Boiling's  liberal  views,  his  belief  In  and  ad- 
vocacy of  civil  rights  legislation  and  his 
leadership  on  issues  involving  average  people 
and  their  welfare  endeared  him  to  the  black 
community  of  Kansas  City. 

During  the  'BO's  when  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion was  a  major  issue,  and  when  black 
Americans  were  fighting  vigorously  for  the 
rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  Dick  Boiling  In  the  House  and 
Tom  Eagleton  and  Stuart  Symington  in  the 
Senate  always  could  be  counted  upon  to  vote 
"on  the  right  side."  His  constituents  In  Kan- 
sas City  did  not  need  to  ask  Boiling  how  he 
was  going  to  vote  on  a  bill  affecting  the 
rights  of  minorities.  They  knew  his  position 
and  never  had  to  appeal  to  him  for  his  vote. 

During  his  first  years  in  the  House.  Boiling 
made  frequent  visits  back  to  Kansas  City, 
keeping  the  fences  mended  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  in  his  district.  He 
seldom  came  to  town  without  coming  to  18th 
St.  and  visiting  The  Call  office.  He  was  close 
to  Leon  Jordan,  founder  of  Freedom,  Inc., 
and  other  leaders  in  the  black  community. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  service  in 
Congress.  Boiling  did  not  come  home  so  fre- 
quently. With  his  added  responsibilities  in 
the  House,  he  kept  busy  In  Washington  but 
we  always  knew  that  we  could  count  on  him 
when  we  needed  him. 

When  Boiling  decided  to  retire  after  17 
two-year  terms  in  the  House,  he  endeared 
himself  once  more  to  the  black  community 
of  Kansas  City  by  taking  under  his  wing 
young  Alan  Wheat,  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
legislature,  who  had  ambitions  to  become  a 
Congressman.  When  he  declared  himself  a 
candidate,  many  in  the  community  doubted 
that  he  had  a  chance.  But  Dick  Boiling  saw 
qualities  of  leadership  and  ability  in  Wheat 
which  caused  him  to  endorse  the  young  legis- 
lator as  the  candidate  he  wanted  to  take  his 
fifth  district  seat  in  the  House. 

It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Boiling  that  Wheat  conducted  a  strong  cam- 
paign and  won  the  election  in  1982  that  sent 
him  to  Congress.  It  was  entirely  Boiling's  in- 
fluence which  secured  for  Wheat  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  House  Rules  committee  on 
which  he  now  serves  as  the  fifth  district  {k)n- 
gressman  from  Missouri.  During  his  first 
years  in  Congress,  Wheat  became  Boiling's 
protege  and  Boiling  became  his  mentor. 
Boiling  was  extremely  proud  of  Congressman 
Wheat  and  his  performance  in  the  House.  He 
was  pleased  that  he  gave  him  his  blessing 
and  his  endorsement. 

We  will  all  miss  Dick  Boiling  although  we 
did  not  see  much  of  him  during  the  last  few 
years.  He  wsls  one  of  those  persons  who  was 
always  there,  ready  and  willing  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  help  humanity. 

A  giant  of  a  person  has  gone  with  the  death 
of  Dick  Boiling.  But  he  will  always  live  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  memories. 
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eluding  Democrats."  Such  candor  was  one 
reason  he  never  became  speaker;  with  a  little 
less  honesty,  he  very  probably  would  have 
wielded  the  gavel. 

Dick  Boiling  did  great  and  important 
things  for  this  country.  He  accomplished 
them  through  sheer  force  of  intelligence  and 
personality.  In  the  depths  of  his  political 
soul  the  fire  never  went  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  come  to  this 
Confess,  we  wonder  what  impact  this 
Congress  is  going  to  have  upon  us.  And 
this  place,  in  fact,  does  have  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  But  unfortunately,  many  of  us  do 
not  leave  the  same  mark  on  the  Con- 
gress that  it  leaves  on  us. 

We  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  make  history  for  the  time  that  we 
are  here.  History  is  going  to  reach  out 
and  touch  us.  Well.  Dick  Bolling  was 
not  one  of  those  who  wondered  if  his- 
tory was  going  to  reach  out  and  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder  because  from  the 
first  day  he  was  here,  he  left  a  greater 
mark  on  the  Congress  than  it  could 
ever  leave  upon  him. 

He  was  a  shaper  of  destiny  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  a  molder  of  fate.  He 
was  an  architect  of  our  history. 

More  than  just  a  mere  Member  of 
Congress  in  the  34  years  that  he  served 
in  this  body,  Dick  Bolling  became  a 
giant  of  this  institution.  He  became  a 
legend. 

Others  are  going  to  speak  today 
about  his  legislative  record,  and  we  are 
going  to  include  information  in  the 
Record  of  his  many  great  accomplish- 
ments and  his  many  great  battles  and 
victories  over  his  34  years  of  service, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
the  personal  side  of  Dick  Bolling,  be- 
cause every  biography  and  every  story, 
every  report  that  you  read  of  Dick 
Bolling  makes  note  of  what  some  de- 
scribe as  his  acerbic  personality. 

They  suggest  that  somewhere  along 
the  way,  Dick  Boiling  may  have  ruffled 
some  feathers  or  he  may  have  stepped 
on  some  toes  in  attempting  to  achieve 
an  end  that  he  believed  in.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  may  be  true,  because  there  is 
some  truth  behind  every  legend.  But  in 
the  case  of  Dick  Bolling.  there  is  myth 
behind  the  legend  as  well. 

The  myth  is  that  Dick  Boiling  did 
not  care  about  people.  Sure,  it  is  true 
that  when  you  met  Dick  Bolling  within 
this  body  that  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
Member  of  Congress  who  always  had 
his  hand  out  to  slap  someone  on  the 
back.  But  if  you  needed  assistance, 
Dick  Boiling  always  had  his  hand  out 
to  provide  the  help  that  you  needed.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  caring,  the  most 
compassionate,  least  petty,  most  un- 
selfish men  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

He  was  always  willing  to  give  of  him- 
self in  order  to  accomplish  the  task  at 
hand. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  State  rep- 
resentative, just  getting  started  in  pol- 
itics, and  Dick  Boiling  was  the  politi- 
cian that  I  admired  most.   In  fact,   I 
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would  say  that  Dick  Boiling  was  my 
hero.  I  asked  him  once  in  Kansas  City 
to  send  me  a  picture.  Like  most  of  us, 
I  wanted  the  picture  to  have  something 
warm  and  endearing  on  it,  but  when  I 
got  the  picture  it  said  only  "Best  wish- 
es, Dick  Bolling." 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  that 
time,  but  that  was  before  I  learned 
that  Dick  Boiling  never  said  or  wrote 
anything  that  he  did  not  mean.  So  I 
was  particularly  pleased,  some  years 
later,  when  he  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  and  told  me  he 
supported  me  to  be  his  successor.  And 
quite  frankly,  I  doubt  that  I  could  have 
been  elected  without  his  staunch  and 
loyal  assistance. 

But  when  I  got  to  Congress,  I  asked 
him  for  another  picture,  one  of  both  of 
us  together  and  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
write  anything  on  this  particular  pic- 
ture. So  I  was  especially  pleased  when 
I  received  a  photo  signed,  "With  admi- 
ration, with  affection,  with  respect  and 
with  greatest  expectations." 

I  would  like  to  share  those  words 
with  the  entire  body  of  the  Congress 
because  I  think  that  Dick  would  intend 
them  for  all  of  us.  He  said.  "With  admi- 
ration." because  he  knew  the  job  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  perhaps  better 
than  any  of  us  do  and  he  admired  any- 
one that  was  willing  to  devote  his  or 
her  life  to  public  service. 

He  said,  "with  respect."  because  he 
respected  this  body. 

He  said,  "with  affection"  rather  than 
love,  because  love  was  not  a  word  that 
he  used  lightly.  In  fact.  I  only  heard 
him  use  the  word  in  recent  years  in  re- 
ferring to  and  in  talking  to  his  beloved 
wife.  Nona. 

So  when  he  said  "affection."  it  was 
something  that  was  vitally  important 
to  me  and  vitally  important  to  this 
body. 

Perhaps  what  was  most  inspiring  and 
in  some  ways  most  daunting  were  the 
final  words  of  the  inscription,  "with 
great  expectations."  for  I  had  watched 
Dick  Bolling  make  giant  footsteps  in 
the  landscape  of  American  politics  and 
American  government  for  many  years. 
And  quite  frankly.  I  knew  that  under 
no  conditions  would  I  ever  be  able  to 
live  up  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
standards  of  Dick  Bolling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  can.  because 
Dick  Boiling's  expectations  were  so 
high  that  they  were  exceeded  only  by 
his  own  standard  of  performance  with- 
in this  Congress.  I  do  not  expect  that  I 
or  any  Member  of  Congress  will  ever 
live  up  to  those  same  exceedingly  high 
standards  that  he  set  in  his  34  years  of 
dedicated,  loyal,  and  inspiring  service 
to  this  institution  and  to  this  country. 
But  I  do  expect  that  if  we  attempt  to 
meet  those  standards,  that  if  we  emu- 
late the  dedication  that  he  typified, 
that  this  Congress  and  this  country 
will  be  a  better  place  for  it. 
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Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  one  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Boiling  regarded  with  great  fondness  as 
one  of  his  proteges  in  the  Congrress. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  have  been 
called  one  of  his  proteges,  because  as  a 
new  Member  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  one 
sits  back  and  looks  with  great  interest 
to  other  Members  to  choose  to  model 
their  career  after.  You  choose  certain 
Members  for  certain  things. 

Dick  Boiling  was  the  person  I  chose 
to  watch  very  closely  about  his  politi- 
cal savvy. 

Dick  Boiling  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
Dick  Boiling  was  a  tough  individual, 
but  Dick  Boiling  was  a  fair  individual. 

You  know,  many  of  us  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  pass  the  path  of 
Dick  Boiling  realized  the  tremendous 
impact  he  has  had  not  only  on  this  in- 
stitution and  this  country  but  on  the 
individual  lives  of  Members  who  still 
presently  serve  in  this  great  body. 
That  type  of  impact  will  be  here  for 
years  ahead  and  hopefully  pass  down  to 
future  generations  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress so  that  they  will  understand  the 
love  and  affection  that  Dick  Boiling 
had  for  this  institution. 

At  a  time  when  someone  passes,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  use  accolades  and 
adjectives  probably  beyond  their  use, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  an  adjective  or 
accolade  that  could  be  placed  upon 
Dick  Boiling  that  was  not  true.  He  was 
my  friend,  and  as  the  gentleman  said, 
he  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  affec- 
tion for  this  institution,  and  this  insti- 
tution reciprocated  that  every  day. 

His  wife,  Nona,  and  the  children,  who 
are  with  us  now  can  really  leave  with  a 
great  impression  that  Dick  Boiling's 
presence  is  here  tonight,  and  it  will  be 
here  many  years  ahead. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  out  this  very  important  special 
order  to  give  praise  and  thanks  in  be- 
half of  not  only  this  institution  and 
the  individual  Members  but  this  coun- 
try for  the  dedicated  life  of  Dick 
Boiling. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

A  friend  of  Dick  Boiling's  wrote  to 
his  wife.  Nona,  recently  of  his  fear  that 
Dick  Boiling  would  be  forgotten  by 
many  because  they  would  never  know 
of  his  accomplishments:  That  every 
time  a  black  citizen  in  Kansas  City  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote,  that  it  was 
Dick  Boiling's  handicraft  at  work;  that 
every  time  the  civil  rights  bill  was  put 
into  use  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
Dick  Boiling's  handicraft  at  work;  that 
every  time  there  was  a  stream  in  a  na- 
tional forest  that  was  enjoyed  by  a  cit- 
izen, that  it  was  Dick  Boiling's  handi- 
craft at  work.  Many  people  will  never 


know  the  work  that  he  dedicated  to 
them  over  the  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
out  tonight  that  no  words  of  praise  for 
Dick  Boiling  could  be  too  high  in  trib- 
ute for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  place  into  the 
Record  my  views  on  one  of  the  great- 
est public  servants  I  have  ever  known 
personally  or  professionally. 

I  was  elected  on  April  1,  1969,  and  the 
very  first  person  to  whom  I  went  for 
guidance  in  the  House  was  Dick 
Boiling.  At  the  time  I  was  elected, 
Dick  Boiling  was  exactly  the  age  that 
I  am  now.  He  was  52  years  old.  He  had 
served  in  the  House  quite  a  few  years, 
and  I  had  known  of  Dick  for  years  pre- 
vious to  that  because  in  my  student 
days  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  we 
had  read  of  his  great  leadership  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1957.  He  had  im- 
mense respect  among  the  group  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  followed  what 
was  happening  in  Congress. 

Someone  said  Dick  Boiling  was 
tough.  In  my  view,  he  had  the  best  un- 
derstanding of  the  use  of  power  for  the 
right  reasons  of  any  person  I  have  ever 
served  with  in  this  institution.  I  think, 
quite  simply,  he  was  the  greatest  legis- 
lator who  I  ever  served  with.  He  was 
the  greatest  legislator  in  this  century 
who  never  became  Speaker. 

As  I  said  at  his  memorial  service  in 
Kansas  City,  I  think  it  was  fitting  that 
Dick's  death  came  the  same  week  that 
our  good  friend  Mo  Udall  resigned  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  illness,  because  I  really  think 
that  in  those  years,  Dick  Boiling  and 
Mo  Udall  were  the  two  best  that  we 
had.  They  really  were  oaks  of  this 
House.  It  is  fitting  that  they  both  de- 
parted the  legislative  scene  and,  in  the 
case  of  Dick,  the  Earthly  scene,  at  the 
same  time. 

Dick.  I  think,  was  a  progressive  cen- 
trist whose  vision  and  guts  and  moral 
force  and  tactical  skill  were  key  in  al- 
most every  legislative  battle  to  move 
this  country  forward  that  this  Congress 
has  seen  in  the  last  30  years. 

In  1957,  and  again  in  1964,  he  led  the 
effort  to  push  this  House  to  see  its  duty 
on  civil  rights.  He  pushed  the  Kennedy 
economic  package  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  In  my  view,  the  Ken- 
nedy economic  package  would  not  have 
become  law  were  it  not  for  Dick's  lead- 
ership in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  his  leadership  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

I  think,  in  contrast  to  a  lot  of  people 
in  politics  and  in  this  town  today.  Dick 
understood  that  democracy  itself  can- 
not flourish  if  it  does  not  have  eco- 
nomic policies  that  produce  both 
growthse  and  equity.  He  did  very 
strong-minded  and  very  quality  work 
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on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
trying  to  remind  people  of  that  fact. 

He  was  not  willing  to  settle  for 
growth  without  equity,  or  equity  with- 
out growth.  He  was  also  the  intellec- 
tual father  and  the  tactical  quarter- 
back of  the  House  reform  movements 
of  the  1960's  and  1970's  which  made  pos- 
sible the  progressive  legislation  which 
so  many  in  this  country  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

As  I  said  on  earlier  occasions,  he  was, 
as  he  was  to  so  many  other  people,  my 
teacher  and  my  mentor.  He  was  the 
best  teacher  I  ever  had.  He  taught  the 
House,  and  he  taught  all  of  us  how  the 
House  worked,  how  you  build  coali- 
tions, how  you  define  your  party,  how 
you  make  political  institutions  serve 
the  needs  of  the  greater  good. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Dick  Boiling  never  became  Speaker.  In 
my  view,  he  did  not  become  Speaker 
simply  because  he  was  a  truth-teller  in 
an  institution  which  I  think  often  con- 
tains people  who  prefer  to  bite  their 
tongues  rather  than  offend  their  col- 
leagues. I  think  Dick  did  not  become 
Speaker  simply  because  he  understood 
perhaps  with  a  tougher  sense  of  duty 
than  most  that  the  duty  of  a  public  of- 
ficial is  to  be  used  up  literally  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  for  things  that  you  be- 
lieve in  and  things  that  you  think  will 
make  this  country  better. 

He  felt  it  was  his  role  to  serve  the 
country  as  a  point  man  on  issue  after 
issue,  and  he  did.  I  think  if  he  did  not 
become  Speaker,  it  was  simply  because 
enough  people  preferred  collegiality 
and  comfort  over  leadership,  but  that 
does  not  deny  the  tremendous  effect 
which  Dick  Boiling  had  on  this  coun- 
try, its  institutions,  its  laws.  and.  most 
especially,  this  House. 

I  really  believe  that  more  than  any- 
one I  have  ever  served  with.  Dick 
Boiling  in  just  plain  language  gave  a 
damn  about  integrity,  about  justice, 
about  the  political  process,  about  his 
party,  about  his  country.  He  had  cour- 
age enough  to  tell  not  just  his  political 
opponents  but  his  political  friends 
when  they  were  wrong,  and  that  is  a 
quality  which  is  tremendously  rare. 

He  understood  power  and  the  proper 
use  of  power,  I  think  better  than  any- 
one I  have  ever  known  in  politics,  and 
he  understood,  as  did  Mo  Udall.  that 
political  death  is  not  defeat  in  an  elec- 
tion, that  political  death  is  having 
power  and  not  using  it  for  the  right 
reasons. 

I  think  he  was  sustained  by.  and  he 
sustained  us  by.  his  sense  of  duty  to 
the  House  that  he  so  deeply  loved,  to 
his  party,  to  his  principles,  but  most  of 
all,  to  his  country.  He  understood  that 
there  were  some  issues  which  were  sim- 
ply too  important  to  play  politics  with, 
issues  such  as  race  which  can,  if  not 
dealt  with  in  a  straightforward  and  de- 
cent way,  divide  this  country  and  tear 
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important 
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to  add  also,  as  I  did  say 
,  I  know  he  was  proud  of 
because  after  he  had  de- 
there  was  a  primary, 
in  the  well  won  that 
to  Dick  the  next  day 
just  what  kind  of  a 
getting  here?"  He  said. 
,  the  very  best."  He  was 


r<  ally 


the  people   of  Kansas 

done    this    Nation 

they,  for  every  year 

4erved,  have  provided  the 

absolutely  the  best  that 

prodliced  in  our  system,  and 

coi  tinued  in  that  tradition 

gentljeman  in  the  well.  I  think 

not  just  for  Kansas 

iniportant  for  this  institu- 

imjwrtant  for  the  country. 

demonstrates  is  that  people 

legacy  of  Dick  Boiling, 

le  has  passed   from   the 

fought  for  has  not.  and 

who  treasured  our  serv- 

who  really  had  an  oppor- 

uhat  very  few  people  get 

work  with  your  heroes. 

Boiling  was  one  of  the 


to 


service  he  provided  here 

poisible  for  everyone.  I  am 

;o  him,  and  I  am  grateful 

eman  for  yielding  time  and 

pf  cial  order  this  evening. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  thank 

for  his  statement,  and 


thank  the  gentleman  for  coming  to 
Kansas  City  to  participate  in  the  me- 
morial service  and  for  joining  with  me 
in  a  request  for  time  on  this  special 
order  this  evening. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  Mr.  Boiling 
was  also  a  great  admirer  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  and 
there  were  few  people  in  the  Congress 
that  he  looked  to  as  an  equal.  The  gen- 
tleman is  certainly  one  of  those  people. 

In  fact,  he  was  fond  of  telling  me 
that  there  were  very  few  good  legisla- 
tors left  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. When  I  would  ask  him  who  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  legislator  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  would 
say,  "Dave  Obey  is  the  absolute  best." 

Mr.  OBEY.  His  judgment  was  not  al- 
ways right. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  "At  least  since  I  left." 
Dick  would  always  add. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  for  join- 
ing in  this  special  order,  and  for  the 
kind  words  of  tribute  he  paid  to  Dick 
Boiling  and  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sat  here  enjoying  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obey,  who 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  for  25 
years.  I  was  in  my  office  15  years  ago 
when  the  gentleman  began  his  re- 
marks, and  I  had  been  unaware  of  his 
taking  this  time.  I  rushed  to  the  floor 
simply  because  I  wanted  to  be  here  and 
participate.  I  have  not  been  able  to  or- 
ganize thoughts,  but  there  come  to 
mind  a  rush  of  several  which  I  presume 
upon  the  time  of  the  House  to  take, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  gentleman's 
organization  of  the  event  tonight  and 
only  regret  that  it  is  so  late,  because 
there  would  be  so  many  normally  who 
would  want  to  participate. 

As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  speak.  I  came  to 
the  floor  also  thinking  that  it  is 
strange  that  in  the  same  week  that 
Dick  Boiling  dies.  Mo  Udall  retires,  in 
the  coincidence  that  Mr.  Obey  men- 
tioned. They  were,  to  me,  the  two  gi- 
ants with  whom  it  was  my  opportunity 
to  work. 

I  first  came  to  the  House  in  1973  and 
Dick  Boiling,  then  I  think  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  undisputed  master  of  the  rules 
and  the  parliamentarian  de  facto  of  the 
House,  invited  me  to  join  with  him  on 
Wednesday  morning  coffee  sessions  in 
his  office  with  a  dozen  or  15  other 
Members  of  the  House.  Thus  began 
kmd  of  my  training  at  his  knee  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  greatest  of 
this  institution.  He  did  love  this  body. 
There  was  no  television  at  that  time. 
The  proceedings  of  the  House  were  not 
sent  into  the  office  and  to  the  homes  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  body  where  when 
a  Member  participated,  they  had  to  be 
here.  When  debates  were  on.  Members 
had  to  be  here.  When  things  were  hap- 
pening.  Members  had   to  be  here,   or 
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Members  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  Few  Members  wore  blue  suits  and 
power  ties  in  those  days,  and  there  was 
more  concentration.  I  think,  if  I  may 
say.  on  the  substance  of  the  House. 
There  was  no  more  of  a  leader  of  sub- 
stance, no  bigger,  more  important 
player  in  the  substance  of  what  went 
on.  than  Dick  Boiling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  served  through 
eight  Presidents:  Harry  Truman, 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  John  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard  Nixon,  Jerry 
Ford,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  That  is  quite  a  record.  He  was 
counselor  to  them  all,  and  their  intel- 
lectual superior.  In  1974  early,  I  came 
to  this  proud  man  of  the  House  and  I 
sat  by  him  over  there  and  I  said  to 
him,  "Dick,  your  old  friend  is  going  to 
run  for  the  Senate  in  Utah."  He  imme- 
diately forgave  me  my  sin.  but  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  such.  Then  he  told  me 
the  story  attributed  originally  to 
Speaker  Cannon.  I  think  it  was  a  favor- 
ite story  of  his.  "Your  leaving  House,  " 
he  said,  "and  going  to  the  Senate  will 
raise  the  average  IQ  of  both  bodies."  It 
was  intended  not  so  much  as  a  com- 
pliment to  me  but  to  say,  "You  are 
leaving  the  best,  you  are  leaving  the 
better  of  the  two  institutions  of  the 
legislative  branch." 

A  few  weeks  I  took  Dick  downstairs 
for  lunch.  We  had  the  chance  to  visit 
and  reminisce.  He  was  proud  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  man  in  the  well.  He  was 
proud  of  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt], 
very  much  a  student  of  the  great  par- 
liamentarian teacher,  and  very  proud 
of  the  institution.  He  did  not  suffer 
fools  gladly  as  has  been  commented, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  immense 
affection  for  new  people  and  an  im- 
mense patience  for  those  who  wanted 
to  learn  and  who  wanted  to  participate. 

Yes.  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
that  he  was  not  Speaker.  Many  people 
will  remember,  however,  as  they  talk 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  an  intellect, 
and  that  he  was  too  sharp,  perhaps,  to 
be  popular  in  leadership  positions,  but 
the  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  came 
within  one  vote  of  being  majority  lead- 
er of  the  House,  at  least  in  the  initial 
runoff.  The  one  who  beat  him,  Jim 
Wright,  ultimately  not  only  became 
majority  leader,  as  everyone  knows, 
but  Speaker.  So  he  came  closer,  I 
think,  than  most  people  realize. 

He  did  have  great  humor  and  great 
wit.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  did  for  me.  and  will  honor  his  mem- 
ory. Were  the  House  to  do  what  the 
Senate  did  some  25  years  ago  and  select 
the  half-dozen  Members,  men  and 
women  who  had  the  greatest  impact  on 
the  House,  for  the  House  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Dick  Boiling 
would  be  on  that  list  of  half-dozen 
Members.  I  think  I  wish  in  a  sense  that 
that  could  be  done.  I  pay  tribute  to 
him,  and  I  remember  and  pay  my  con- 
dolences to  his  wonderful  wife,  Nona. 
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Through  acquaintances  of  mine  going 
to  Texas,  knew  my  brother,  and  con- 
tinuously carried  packages  to  me  as 
they  did  some  6  weeks  ago  for  my 
brother,  and  brought  it  past  my  office. 

D  1950 

I  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  per- 
sonal relationship  that  I  had  with  this 
great  man  and  with  his  good  wife  and 
his  passing  really  ought  to  be  noted 
and  his  vast  contributions  ought  to  be 
put  into  a  book.  I  know  he  was  working 
on  one. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  somebody  finishes  that  book  and 
it  gets  published,  because  the  world 
ought  not  to  forget  Dick  Boiling. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statements.  I 
would  inform  him  that  Dick  Boiling 
w&a  indeed  working  on  a  book  that  he 
considered  a  definitive  study  of  the  use 
of  legislative  power.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  desire  to  participate  in  an 
effort  to  make  sure  that  that  work 
continues.  A  very  fine  institution  with- 
in the  Congress,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  is,  in  fact,  participating 
in  pulling  together  all  his  notes,  tapes, 
and  oral  histories  so  that  we  may  have 
his  words  available  to  use  as  a  continu- 
ing tool  of  instruction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Dick  was  a 
very  fine  student  of  this  institution.  He 
was  also  this  institution's  greatest 
teacher.  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
should  be  pleased  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Dick  Boiling  to  be  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, because  just  as  Dick  Boiling  did 
not  suffer  fools  gladly,  he  did  not  pick 
students  lightly.  When  he  tapped  some- 
one in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
one  of  his  students,  he  was  picking 
someone  he  knew  to  be  intelligent, 
concerned,  passionate,  and  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  this  institution.  While  the 
gentleman  did  not  ultimately  join  the 
other  body,  I  should  say  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  better 
place  for  him  having  returned  to  our 
midst,  and  we  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's continuing  service  here. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  a 
great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  Dick  Boiling  missed  by  perhaps 
one  vote  becoming  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  he  did 
attain  another  very  powerful  position 
in  its  own  right  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  many  ways  a  posi- 
tion that  allowed  him  the  widest  use  of 
his  legislative  skills,  and  that  was  the 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Speaker  O'Neill,  with  whom  he  had  a 
close  personal  working  relationship, 
remarked  the  other  day  in  the  Memo- 
rial Service  in  Statuary  Hall  that  Dick 
often  scolded  that  the  Speaker  should 
know  more  about  the  inner  workings  of 
legislation  and  the  substance  of  each 
particular  bill.  The  Speaker  would  then 


put  his  arms  around  Dick  Boiling  and 
say,  "Dick,  I  don't  need  to  be  a  techni- 
cian. You're  my  technician,"  and  Dick 
would  smile  and  walk  away. 

Since  the  Speaker  is  not  in  this  room 
this  evening,  I  think  I  can  feel  free  to 
say  that  the  Speaker  may  have 
thought  that  Dick  was  smiling  because 
he  was  pleased  to  receive  the  com- 
pliment that  he  was  the  Speaker's 
technician  because  that  was  certainly 
the  case.  But  Dick  once  told  me,  "Yes, 
it  is  true  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  needs  to  go  to  the 
Speaker  to  get  instructions  about  what 
this  body  ought  to  do,  but  you  know,  so 
often  those  Speakers  need  to  be  told 
what  it  is  they  want  to  have  done." 

The  Speaker  may  have  thought  that 
Dick  was  playing  a  role  in  his  band, 
but  the  Speaker  was  playing  a  beau- 
tiful instrument  in  Dick  Boiling's  or- 
chestra. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  Dick 
Boiling  admonished  him  that  perhaps 
he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  move  to  the 
other  body,  that  this  was  the  closer 
body  to  the  people.  That  was  in  fact  his 
attitude. 

Many  of  us  say  things  of  that  nature, 
but  given  the  opportunity,  many  have 
taken  the  chance  and  tried  to  move  to 
the  other  body.  Dick  Boiling,  though, 
was  in  fact  a  man  of  his  word,  for  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  move 
without  running  for  the  Senate,  by 
being  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
he  tt'rned  the  opportunity  down. 

In  fact,  as  he  described  it  to  me,  he 
left  the  capital  of  Missouri,  Jefferson 
City,  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could 
and  got  on  a  plane  back  to  Washington, 
DC  and  refused  to  take  phone  calls  to 
guarantee  that  he  would  not  get  tapped 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  because  he  wanted  to 
continue  to  serve  in  this  body  that  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well. 

Dick  Boiling  accomplished  so  much 
over  the  course  of  so  many  years  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  indulge  in  some  hero 
worship  of  his  achievements.  Having 
been  his  constituent,  his  admirer  and 
his  friend,  it  was  a  little  difficult  for 
me  to  interact  with  him  without  allow- 
ing my  awe  of  those  achievements  to 
get  in  the  way. 

When  I  was  first  elected  and  we 
would  have  long  conversations  about 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  remem- 
ber his  impatience  at  my  insistence  on 
calling  him  Mr.  Boiling. 

He  would  say,  "Just  call  me  Dick."  I 
could  never  quite  master  that,  and  he 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "You  know,  this 
hero  worship  gets  in  the  way." 

From  then  on,  I  tried  my  very  best 
not  to  allow  my  genuine  affection  for 
Dick  Boiling  to  interfere  in  the  mentor 
prodigy  teacher  student  relationship 
that  we  had;  but  honestly,  right  up 
until  the  very  end,  I  was  never  quite 
able  to  master  the  trick,  because  Dick 
Boiling  was  and  always  will  be  my 
hero. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers have  provided  statements  for  the 
Record  that  I  will  submit  this  evening 
and  a  number  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they  would  like  to  submit  state- 
ments over  the  next  few  days. 

I  appreciate  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  paying  this  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  Dick  Boiling,  who 
represented  the  very  best  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hoDored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  remembering 
one  of  the  most  effective  legislators  of  our 
time,  Richard  Boiling. 

Dick  was  known  as  a  master  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  He  cM  not  develop  tf>ese  skills 
for  personal  gain  or  gtory,  but  to  make  the 
House  more  responsive  to  the  public  will. 

Dick's  colleagues  saw  a  glimpse  of  things  to 
come  in  ttie  early  1960's  when  he  joined 
forces  with  a  group  of  like-minded  liberals  to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  conservatives  wtto 
had  controlled  the  agenda  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  20  years.  Dk^'s  successful  bkj  to 
expand  tfie  Rules  Committee  from  12  to  15 
members  enabHed  newly  elected  Kennedy 
supporters  to  outvote  the  conservative  coali- 
tion and  open  ttie  doors  to  new  agerxJas. 
These  changes  led  to  tfie  eventual  consider- 
ation and  enactment  of  such  landmark  legisla- 
tion as  Federal  aid  to  education,  Medicare, 
Medk:akj,  environmental  protection,  and  the 
civil  rights  bills  of  1964  and  1965. 

Never  satisfied  with  tfie  status  quo,  Dtck 
continued  to  work  for  change  in  the  House. 
Duririg  the  1970's,  he  was  instrumental  in  de- 
rrxx^ratizing  the  House,  opening  up  committee 
meetings  and  reforming  the  budget  process. 

Like  many  liberal  Derrxxirats,  Dick  became 
disenchanted  with  public  service  under  tfie 
Reagan  adrriinistration.  Years  of  working  to 
develop  programs  to  help  tfie  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged went  down  the  drain  with  tfie  erv 
actment  of  ttie  Reagan  tax  and  spending  pro- 
grams. In  1983  Dick  Boiling  announced  his  re- 
tirement by  saying,  "I'll  t>e  more  useful  to  tfie 
causes  I  believe  in  out,  than  in." 

I  fiad  tfie  good  fortune  of  working  with  Dk^k 
for  16  years.  I  admired  him  for  his  skills  and 
for  his  willingness  to  speak  his  mind,  even 
wtien  his  cause  was  not  popular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dk^k  Boiling  spent  34  years  of 
his  distinguisfied  career  in  this  House  and,  by 
anyone's  standards,  fie  left  it  a  better  place. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguisfied  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  trit>- 
ute  to  my  good  friend  and  former  cfiairman, 
Dk;k  Boiling. 

When  I  first  tiecame  a  member  of  ttie  Rules 
Committee  in  1975,  Dick  fiad  already  served 
on  tfie  Rules  Committee  for  20  years.  He  had 
achieved  distinction  as  a  skilled  partiamentar- 
ian,  coalitk>n  builder,  and  t)rilliant  leader  of  tfie 
institution. 

He  was  an  imposing  figure  for  tfiose  of  us 
just  kieginning  to  explore  the  complexities  of 
the  legislative  process. 

But  he  was  also  a  generous  tutor,  always 
willing  to  share  his  knowledge  of  politrcs  arxJ 
procedures  with  tfx>se  of  us  wfio  were  young- 
er Members. 
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I  remember  tl  e  first  time  he  called  me  to  his 
office  to  give  me  a  special  assignment.  I 
tfxHjght  my  legi  ilative  talents  had  been  recog- 
nized at  last  I  ( ame  to  his  office  eager  for  my 
first  private  auclence  with  !he  master  planner 
and  he  got  righ  down  to  business:  the  Impor- 
tarx:e  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  need 
for  nrx)re  space  n  the  Capitol. 

At  the  time,  the  committee  had  only  the 
chairman's  officj  and  the  hearing  room.  Next 
to  the  hearIrK  room  was  the  Member's 
spouses'  lounge  —a  spacious  room,  that  would 
be  just  wfiat  \^as  needed  to  complete  the 
staffing  anangrments  the  chairman  had  in 
mind. 

"Moakley,"  hs  said,  "your  special  assign- 
ment is  to  take  over  the  lounge  for  the  Rules 
Committee."  It  was  a  long  battle  with  the 
Members'  wives .  The  Speaker's  office  was  in- 
volved. The  Members  whose  wives  used  the 
lounge  got  invol»/ed.  It  was  a  2-year,  very  dif- 
fKult  battle.  But  we  were  successful. 

Not  long  after  I  got  my  first  call  from  a  New 
York  Times  rep<  fter.  Again,  I  thought  I  had  ar- 
rived. The  reporter  opened  his  interview, 
"Congressman,  we  are  having  trouble  with  the 
restrooms  in  tb)  press  gallery  and  I  was  irv 
formed  that  yoi  are  in  charge  of  restrooms. " 
I  was  tokj  thai  all  politics  was  local,  but  I 
tfxxjght  this  was  too  local  for  me. 

Dick  Boiling  Iruly  had  an  architect's  eye, 
seeing  ways  to  redesign  and  reshape  this  irv 
stitution  noX  ony  to  enlarge  his  committee's 
space,  but  to  nake  Vr\e  House  work  as  It 
shoukJ.  In  everr  rrajor  policy  or  institutional 
issue  of  the  H)use  during  his  tenure,  Dick 
Boiling  was  at  tf  e  forefront  of  the  battle. 

From  civil  nglits  to  committee  reform,  from 
the  Congressior  al  Budget  Act  to  broadcasting 
of  ttie  House  pr^x^eedings.  the  House  became 
modern,  in  largq  part  due  to  Dick's  intelligence 
arxJ  persistence^ 

But  Dick  Boiling  was  also  a  complex  man. 
His  searching  in  lelltgerx;e  left  him  never  satis- 
fied with  his  owT  handiwork.  All  of  the  impor- 
tant reforms  he  shepherded  through  this  insti- 
tutkjn  hokj  this  ii  nprint  of  his  ctiaracter. 

The  House  pjsition  arxJ  ttie  committee  re- 
port on  the  19 '4  Congressional  Budget  Act 
were  alnrost  enirely  his  doing.  But  by  1982, 
fie  determined  tjs  own  reforms  needed  reform 
and  he  appointed  a  Rules  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Budget  Process  to  further  refine 
s. 
itions  for  committee  reform 
pted  but  the  nxxjifications 
left  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
nstantly  sought  practical  ave- 
nues for  more  rjidical  reforms. 

He  changed  forever  the  way  complex  and 
difficult  legislaticr  is  considered  in  ttie  House. 
Everything  from  multiple  referral  to  the  fine  art 
of  crafting  a  stijctured  rule,  things  we  now 
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Boiling  soon  lecame  ttie  Speaker's  lieuten- 
ant on  ttie  RuUs  Committee  and  he  worked 
with  two  Spe<  kers— Raybum  and  KA;Cof- 
mack— for  neari;   1 0  years  before  prying  a  civil 


rights  bill  from  the  committee.  Without  his 
leadership,  we  would  not  have  had  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  1 960's. 

More  than  any  ottier  Member  in  modern  his- 
tory, Dick  Boiling  made  a  difference  in  the 
House  as  an  institution.  Along  the  way,  he 
never  retreated  from  the  tough  issues  or  failed 
to  honor  his  convictions.  Though  he  could  be 
partisan,  he  was  also  fair.  He  wielded  his 
power  with  wisdom. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Rules  Committee  during 
Dick's  chairmanship.  No  one  could  have  been 
a  better  model.  The  lessons  I  have  learned 
will  serve  me  well  throughout  my  career. 

Years  ago,  when  the  late  Speaker,  John 
McCormack,  passed  away,  Dick  Boiling  deliv- 
ered a  fine  tribute,  which  I  believe  applies 
equally  to  Dck,  himself: 

He  is  probably  the  t)est  Democrat  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  fighters  of 
all  time.  1  will  never  forget  him  as  long  as  I 
live  as  one  of  the  people  who  taught  me  not 
only  to  love  this  House,  but  to  love  working 
on  behalf  of  the  people  that  he  worked  for 
and  that  1  hope  all  of  us  work  for.  and  those 
are  the  people  of  this  country  who  do  not 
have  the  strength  themselves  and  need  the 
compassion  and  the  help  of  those  that  love 
them. 

Dick  Boiling  was  a  tireless  leader,  a  man  of 
vision,  and  a  man  of  strong  conscience.  He 
brought  energy,  intellect  and  compassion  to 
this  Chamber  for  over  30  years.  I  am  sad- 
dened at  his  passing,  but  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  ttie  enduring  contributions  he  left  the  Nation 
and  this  great  body. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  I  wish  to  join  with  him 
in  paying  tribute  on  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague  Dick  Boiling,  a  man  wtio  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  House  and  on  the 
Nation. 

Dick  Boiling  served  in  this  House  for  34 
years  during  some  of  the  most  turbulent  times 
the  Nation  has  seen.  During  that  upheaval, 
Dick  remained  focused  on  making  this  House 
wort<  better.  He  wanted  this  House,  the  peo- 
ple's body,  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic will  and  because  of  his  efforts  over  three 
decades,  the  House  is  truly  a  nfiore  responsive 
body. 

Dick  was  elected  in  1 948  as  pari  of  a  fresh- 
man class  that  included  many  of  the  great  po- 
litical figures  of  our  time.  His  membership  in 
that  class  only  added  to  its  luster. 

Although  he  never  attained  an  official  lead- 
ership position  in  the  House  he  certainly  was 
a  leader  for  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and,  later,  chairman,  he  had 
a  strong  influence  on  the  way  that  committee 
operates.  Through  his  position  on  ttie  commit- 
tee, fie  played  leading  roles  in  the  passage  of 
the  landmark  crvil  rights  bills  of  1957  and 
1964. 

For  his  work  on  the  civil  rights  bills  alone, 
Dick  Boiling  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  Nation.  But  there  was  far  more.  As  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for 
24  years,  he  led  tfie  effort  to  develop  a  gov- 
emmental  response  to  ttie  changing  economy. 
He  also  helped  devise  the  congressional 
budget  procedures  that  would  help  bring  some 
order  to  the  spending  process. 


He  was  a  cofounder  of  the  democratic  study 
group,  which  has  a  major  impact  in  the  House 
by  providing  information  on  legislation. 

Dick  Boiling  also  had  unmatched  parliamen- 
tary skills.  His  finest  moment  with  a  gavel  may 
not  have  come  in  his  position  as  Rules  Conrv 
mittee  but  when  he  chaired  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  during  ttie  budget  debates  in  his 
last  term.  His  performance  during  those 
lengthy  debates  prompted  a  spontaneous 
standing  ovation  from  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with  Dick  in 
the  House  tor  more  than  13  years.  I  t)enefited 
from  that  association,  as  the  Nation  tjenefited 
from  his  service  in  the  House. 

I  offer  my  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Nona,  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  Dick  Boiling 
was  a  true  leader  of  this  House  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  country. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  allowed 
this  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  country's 
loss  of  a  great  American — Dick  Boiling,  who 
passed  away  on  April  24,  1991. 

Dick  Boiling  lived  a  life  of  service  to  his 
country  and  his  fellow  man.  For  tfie  many 
years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  he  was  tfie  unquestioned 
expert  on  procedure,  constitutional  intent,  ethi- 
cal considerations  and  congressional  resfxjn- 
slbility  as  it  related  to  rules  for  the  passage  of 
legislation. 

Dick  sen/ed  his  country  in  the  military,  was 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  and  an  author  of 
several  publicated  books. 

I  share  with  his  many  friends  and  family  this 
great  loss.  His  loss  from  service  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Congress  was  felt  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Now  his  continued  service  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  ends  with  the  observation  that  his 
life  of  service  exemplified  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase,  "A  job  well  done." 

He  was  a  fellow  Missourian,  a  colleague 
and  a  very  good  friend.  He  will  be  well 
missed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  Dick  Boiling's  death.  He  was 
a  magnificent  legislator  and  a  good  friend  and 
I  admired  him  greatly.  Everyone  who  supports 
open,  responsive  and  progressive  government 
is  in  his  debt. 

I  remember  well  his  work  in  reforming  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  This  was  a  major 
event  in  the  history  of  the  House  and  Dick 
Boiling  deserves  our  enduring  thanks  for  this 
and  for  his  splendid  record  of  34  years  in 
making  this  House  and  the  Congress  meet  the 
demands  of  the  20th  Century.  He  was  a  true 
tiero  of  the  Congress  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  no 
longer  with  us.  The  Nation  needs  more  citi- 
zens with  the  capacity,  character  and  dedica- 
tion of  Dick  Boiling. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a 
sad  moment  to  stand  in  this  chamber  and 
think  back  in  memory  of  a  colleague  departed. 

But  to  remember  a  legislator  like  Dick 
Boiling,  a  17-term  Member  of  this  House  who 
served  his  Missouri  constituents  with  great 
honor  and  distinction,  stills  our  sense  of  loss 
at  his  passing  wfien  we  remember  all  of  his 
unparalleled  achievements. 

Dick  Boiling  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  determined  Members  ever  to  serve  in 
tfie  House  of  Representatives.  His  determina- 
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tion  was  to  build  a  better  America,  and  he 
used  his  l<nowtedge  and  Show-Me-State  intui- 
tion to  help  win  passage  in  1957  of  the  first 
civil  rights  legislation  since  Reconstruction  and 
later  to  try  arxj  reform  the  House  as  he  had 
struggled  to  do  in  America  at  large. 

Dick  Boiling  was  a  reformer,  arvj  he  helped 
lead  the  way  to  open  up  the  closed  system  of 
leadership  that  had  or>ce  gripped  the  controls 
of  this  Chamber  into  the  hands  of  the  very 
few.  In  his  1965  book,  "House  Out  of  Order" 
he  wrote,  "I  believe  it  is  possible  to  restore 
representative  Government  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  to  chair  the 
new  Members  caucus  in  1975  after  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  Our  caucus  of  75  first-termers  is 
often  credited  with  reforming  the  committee 
system  fiere  in  the  House.  And  it  is  true,  we 
did  provide  the  blood  and  bone  in  the  march 
of  reform.  But  it  was  the  class  of  more  senior 
Members,  individuals  like  Dick  Boiling,  who 
provided  the  sinew  to  make  this  body  live  up 
to  its  full  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  like  Dick  Bollir>g  are 
very  rare.  There  is  a  loss  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed. But  with  his  passing  on  April  21,  his 
legacy  lives  on  among  those  who  knew  him, 
tfwse  whom  he  served  in  public  life,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  former  distinguished  colleague,  Represent- 
ative Rk:hard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  who  died  on 
April  21. 

Dick  Boiling  served  34  years  in  the  House — 
1948  to  1983— and,  during  that  time,  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  mastery  of  House  par- 
liamentary rules.  As  a  young  member,  Dick 
was  invited  by  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Sam  Raybum,  to  join  his  "Board  of  Education" 
club  which  met  often  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
Capitol  Building  to  discuss  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Speaker  Raybum, 
Congressman  Boiling  won  a  seat  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee  in  1955.  In  subse- 
quent years,  he  was  instrumental  in  exparxjing 
the  number  of  Members  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. This  expansion  allowed  many  important 
pieces  of  civil  rights  and  "Great  Society"  legis- 
lation to  get  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
reach  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 

During  the  1 960's.  Congressman  Boiling  be- 
came such  an  astute  student  of  House  rules 
that  he  authored  two  tx)oks — "House  Out  of 
Order"  (1965)  and  "Power  in  the  House" 
(1968).  Some  of  the  ideas  that  he  promul- 
gated in  tfiese  books  in  the  1970's  became 
the  basis  for  institutional  changes.  Congress- 
rr^n  Boiling  concluded  his  years  in  the  House 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  for  the 
period  1979  to  1983. 

Despite  beirig  a  tireless  advocate  of  institu- 
tional reform,  Dick  never  k)st  touch  with  the 
people  of  Missouri's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict—comprised of  Kansas  City  and  surround- 
ing suburt)s.  His  constituents,  like  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  benefitted  from  Dick's 
unmatched  passion  for  better  ways  to  conduct 
and  operate  Governnr>ent  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  have  left  a  bigger 
imprint  on  ttie  House  of  Representatives  tfian 
Richard  Boiling.  The  House  is  a  better  place 
from  which  to  legislate  because  of  his  leader- 
ship. He  will  be  deeply  missed. 


Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  tfie  late  Rrchard  Boiling.  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  my  former  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  with  Dick  Boiling  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Committee,  I  was  young,  in  my 
second  term,  and  more  concerned  with  sut>- 
starKe  than  process.  Dick  Boiling  taught  nf>e 
that  substance  can  be  process.  His  keen  mind 
and  diligent  work  habits  brought  the  Rules 
Committee  to  the  forefront  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  led.  He  taught.  He  made 
the  process  work  for  the  comnnon  good. 

Dick  Boiling  goes  down  in  history  as  a  bril- 
liant parliamentary  tactician.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Dick  Boiling's  un- 
derlying motives  were  to  improve  our  country. 
He  fought  for  the  principles  of  denrxxiracy,  for 
the  less-fortunate,  and  for  those  wtio  were  cut 
out  of  our  system.  He  used  his  pariiamentary 
expertise  to  further  those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  sakj  about  Dk:k  Boi- 
ling's personality.  While  he  may  not  have  been 
the  most  genteel  Member  of  Congress,  he  tiad 
one  of  the  biggest  hearts.  In  his  case,  it  can 
be  said,  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Dk:k 
Boiling  made  it  possible  for  major  civil  rights 
legislation  to  pass  Congress.  He  was  the  first 
Memt)er  of  Congress  to  force  us  to  be  ac- 
countable for  Federal  spendir>g.  He  moved  tax 
reform  legislation  to  help  the  lower  and  middle 
income  people. 

It  was  significant  that  even  after  Dick  Boiling 
left  Congress  in  1983,  he  continued  to  freely 
offer  his  advk:e.  I  would  look  up  in  our  rules 
hearings  and  see  him,  sitting  in  tfie  back  of 
the  hearing  room,  deep  in  thought.  If  you 
asked  him  a  question,  he  fiad  a  perceptive  an- 
swer. He  was  truly  a  giant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Boiling  will  be  long-re- 
membered, and  he  will  be  missed.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Nona,  his 
daughter  Andrea,  and  his  stepsons  Jimmy  and 
John  Akin. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  12'/fe  years  ago  I 
arrived  in  Washington,  DC,  a  newly  elected 
Congressman  from  Dallas,  TX,  arvj  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  House  Rules  Committee.  That 
was  also  the  year  Drck  Boiling  became  cfiair- 
man  after  serving  on  tfie  committee  for  24 
years. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  was  named  to 
the  Rules  Committee  was  to  read  Dick's  two 
books  about  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  figure  out  that  I  was 
embarking  on  an  extraordinary  adventure,  with 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  one  of  the  true 
scholars  of  Congress. 

Serving  on  the  Rules  Committee  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  gave  me  enormous  insight 
into  flow  important  a  knowledge  of  procedure 
is  to  winning  legislative  tiattles.  If  Dick  Boiling 
did  nothing  else  during  his  career  in  Congress, 
he  taught  liberals  fx>w  to  win.  It  was  not  just 
enough  to  be  right  on  the  issues,  you  had  to 
know  the  process  well  enough  to  translate 
good  ideas  into  law. 

Others  have  discussed  Dick's  many  accom- 
plishments during  his  34-year  career.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  wfiat  kind 
of  man  he  was. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  Dick 
Boiling  was  that  he  never  treated  me  like  tfie 


rookie  that  I  was.  He  was  ttie  teacher  and  I 
was  the  student.  And,  he  woukj  teach  as 
much  as  you  had  the  stamina  to  learn.  And, 
he  would  give  you  as  much  responsibility  as 
he  thought  you  coukJ  handle,  regardless  of 
wtiere  you  ranked  in  seniority. 

I  remember  approaching  him  with  some 
trepkJation  one  day  in  1980,  my  second  year 
on  the  committee,  and  suggesting  that  tfie 
Rules  Committee  should  research  the  issue  of 
what  would  happen  if  tfie  1980  Presidenttal 
election  were  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  was  tfie  year  we  fiad  three 
PreskJential  candidates — Jimmy  Carter,  tfie 
Democratk:  incumbent,  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
Republican  challenger,  and  John  Anderson, 
running  as  an  independent.  Under  the  Corv 
stitution.  if  no  one  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  select  tfie  next  President.  This  tiad  fiap- 
pened  twice  in  our  history,  but  both  occasions 
were  early  in  the  19th  century  and  much  had 
occurred  in  the  intervening  years.  A  great  stu- 
dent of  history.  Congressman  Boiling  imme- 
diately understood  the  need  to  update  tfie  pro- 
cedures for  such  an  electron  and  appointed 
me  a  subcommittee  of  one  to  research  tfie 
question  and  report  directly  to  him.  And  so,  he 
and  I  had  great  fun  re-reading  180-year-okj 
Congressional  Records  and  trying  to  get 
ready  for  an  event  that  txjth  of  us  knew  migfit 
never  occur.  It  was  a  wonderful  academic  ex- 
ercise and  even  ttiough  fie  was  extremely 
busy  helping  run  the  Congress  of  tfie  United 
States  on  a  day-by-day  basis,  he  loved  every 
minute  of  it. 

I  will  always  remember  fiow  Dick  Boiling 
went  out  of  his  way  my  first  year  in  Congress 
to  make  me  a  hero  to  my  constituents  back  in 
Texas.  At  a  time  wfien  mortgage  interest  rates 
were  skyrocketing,  an  issue  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  which  dealt  with  tfie 
at>ility  of  tfie  States  to  issue  mortgage  revenue 
tx>nds  to  make  fiousing  available  to  young 
families  at  a  reasonat>le  rate.  This  issue  was 
part  of  a  very  controversial  tax  bill  whrch  in- 
cluded a  nuniber  of  otfier  issues  and  the  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  send  the  tax  bill  to  the 
floor  was  tied  in  tfie  Rules  Committee.  Even 
ttiough  I  was  the  lowest  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  I  heW  tfie  swing  vote. 

Dick  Boiling  never  brought  up  a  tHil  until  he 
had  enough  votes  to  report  it  from  tfie  Rules 
Committee,  and  he  always  counted  very  care- 
fully. While  we  had  not  yet  taken  a  vote  on 
this  tax  bill,  Dick  knew  wtiere  all  tfie  votes 
were.  He  also  knew  that  I  needed  an  amerxl- 
ment  to  permit  Texas  to  issue  nx)rtgage  reve- 
nue tx)nds.  And  while  I  have  no  doubt  tfiat 
Cfiairman  Boiling  could  fiave  found  tfie  need- 
ed vote  from  someone  more  senior  tfian  I  on 
the  committee,  fie  took  this  opportunity  to  let 
me  show  tfiat  as  a  freshman  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress, I  could  get  something  done  for  my 
State.  And  so,  he  went  to  the  cfiairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  toU  him  tfiat 
the  bill  was  not  going  to  go  anywhere  until  it 
was  amended  to  include  tfie  provision  I  need- 
ed for  Texas.  Tfie  change  was  made  and  I  be- 
came a  hero  in  my  first  term.  All  thanks  to 
Dk:k  Boiling. 

In  recent  years,  following  his  retirement  from 
Congress,  I  woukj  visit  Dk*  from  time  to  time 
at  his  townhouse  in  Washington  to  continue 
my  education  and  to  talk  atwut  wfiat  was 
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going  on  in  Co™  iress.  Even  though  he  was  no 
longer  a  Memtx  r  of  Congress,  he  still  had  a 
keen  interest  in  what  was  happening  and  al- 
ways had  good  <  juestions  and  offered  me  val- 
uable insight  inti  >  the  institution.  During  tfx>se 
retirement  years  he  was  a  key  adviser  to  our 
current  majority  eader,  Dick  Gephardt,  and  if 
Dick  Gephardt  tkies  someday  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitad  States,  It  will  be  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  valuat>le  advice  and  counsel 
given  him  by  Dc((  Boiling. 

Dick  Boiling  aiso  took  particular  interest  In 
his  successor  Aian  Wheat.  They  had  a  close 
personal  relationship,  but  more  Impwrtantly, 
Dick  taught  Alam  what  It  meant  to  represent 
the  5th  District  ol  Missouri.  Alan's  constituents 
are  indeed  lucky  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
dedication  arxj  Irttelligence  being  honed  by  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  Dk*  Boiling. 

Dick  Boiling  wfes  one  of  those  extraordinary 
people  you  onlyjmeet  orK:e  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time. Our  county  is  better  off  for  his  long 
years  of  publk:  service  arxJ  I  am  fortunate,  as 
a  person  and  ai  a  legislator,  to  have  known 
him.  We  will  all  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.JMr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  t^  mourn  the  toss  of  my  good 
frierxJ,  Dick  Bollii|ig,  with  wtx>m  I  served  on  the 
Rules  Committed  tor  1 8  years. 

Dk:k  had  a  strong  connection  to  my  home 
State  of  Tenneiisee  wfiich  we  often  talked 
about.  He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  ol  tfie  South  In  Sewanee  with 
degrees  in  classii^l  French  literature  and  Eng- 
lish. He  was  a  so  a  star  athlete.  While  in 
school  there,  l>e  was  named  to  Sports 
lllustrated's  25n  anniversary  all-American 
football  team. 

As  everyone  knows,  Dick  was  a  supreme 
tactk:ian  and  pariamentarlan  of  unsurpassed 
skill.  He  was  one^  of  the  few  wfx)  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  u(^  for  what  he  tjelieved.  Dick 
was  a  vocal  criic  of  the  way  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  Idid  its  business.  As  eariy  as 
1965  in  his  book.  "House  Out  of  Order,"  he 
called  for  cor^ressionai  reform.  Specifically, 
Dick  was  an  advocate  for  changes  In  the  se- 
niority system  and  for  open  meetings.  Such 
changes  in  ttie  ^ouse  rules  were  enacted  in 
the  early  1970's.| 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  was  not  only  a  pleasure  to 
krK>w  DKk  Boiliog  but  also  to  have  worthed 
with  arxJ  learned  from  him.  Our  country  has 
k>st  a  fine  arxJ  4edk:ated  publk:  servant,  and 
my  heartfelt  syrrpathy  goes  out  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  k>ng-time  colleague,  Dick 
Ek>lling. 

DKk  Boiling  Is  remembered  by  many  in  this 
institution  as  a  le  gislator  who  worked  to  initiate 
change.  He  represented  his  Missoun  constitu- 
ents by  voting  lis  conscience.  He  was  not 
afrakl  to  take  th»  lead  on  tfie  divisive  issues 
of  the  time,  suci  i  as  civil  rights  and  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

DKk  Boning  was  outspoken.  He  believed 
strongly  in  spealJng  the  truth,  even  if  it  hurt. 
Arxl  sometimes  it  ended  up  hurtng  him.  but 
he  went  ahead  a  nd  did  it  anyhow.  Drck  Boiling 
realized  fie  had  pcKxrties  ttiat  overwhelmed 
any  r>eed  he  maf  have  had  for  personal  popu- 
larity. He  was  qoncemed  about  wfiat  ottiers 
may  call  housekeeping  details.  He  wanted  tfie 
House  to  work,  jand  work  well.  So  he  spent 
endless  hours  tr  ilng  to  make  our  rules  better 


so  we  all  could  do  a  better  job.  He  never  to- 
tally succeeded,  but  did  amass  a  commend- 
able batting  average. 

There  is  no  doubt  tfiat  his  family  and  the 
constituents  fie  served  are  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishments. Dick  Boiling's  attention  to  de- 
tail and  his  penchant  for  demanding  facts  and 
truth  ensured  passage  of  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation and  made  this  country  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my  condo- 
lerKes  to  his  family  and  I  am  sure  that,  while 
they  moum  his  passing,  they  are  proud  of  the 
impact  his  wori<  had  on  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  is 
heavy  as  I  ponder  the  death  of  my  mentor  and 
friend  Rchard  Boiling.  Though  DK:k  left  Con- 
gress over  8  years  ago,  making  it  possible  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Wheat,  to  take  his  place,  I  must  admit  that  at 
the  time  of  Dick's  departure  from  this  Earth  I 
had  not  yet  even  managed  to  reconcile  myself 
to  his  retirement  from  this  House.  I  always 
took  great  comfort,  however,  in  tfie  knowledge 
ttiat  Dick  was  around,  either  at  his  home  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  or  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  recent  montfis  often  upstairs  in  the 
Rules  Committee  or  here  on  this  floor,  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  share  the  wisdom  he 
gained  in  over  three  decades  in  Congress.  But 
Dick  is  no  longer  around;  we're  on  our  own. 

Dick  was  a  great  teacher,  and  I  learned 
much  from  him  over  the  years,  probably  more 
than  I'll  ever  realize.  It  might  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say  Dick  was  a  great  lecturer.  I 
should  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  fortu- 
nate to  take  lectures  from  him  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  recall  quite  vividly  once,  early  in  my 
career,  I  did  not  support  tfie  leadership  on  a 
key  procedural  vote.  Dick  caught  me  behind 
the  rail  near  the  Democratic  Cloakroom, 
grabbed  me  by  the  neck,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  in  very  loud,  unambiguous  terms  the 
dire  consequences  whk;h  might  have  ensued 
fiad  the  leadership  lost  tfiat  vote.  I  have  never 
forgotten  Dk:k's  lecture.  In  fact.  I  fiave  once  or 
twice  given  a  milder  version  of  it  myself. 

Dick  Boiling  was  Instrumental  in  my  winning 
a  seat  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  went  on 
in  1979  just  as  he  became  chairman.  As  a 
member  of  the  Budget  and  Banking  Commit- 
tees during  my  first  4  years  in  the  House,  I 
had  developed  an  appreciation  for  the  Rules 
Committee  and  its  job  of  writing  procedures  to 
enable  the  House — a  body  of  440  Members, 
including  the  delegates — to  conduct  the  Na- 
tion's business  expeditiously.  But  serving  on 
the  committee  under  Dick  Boiling  was  truly  a 
revelation. 

Dick  knew  the  rules  of  the  House  inside  and 
out.  and  was  a  master  strategist.  He  was  a 
tough  chairman  too.  demanding  a  lot  from  his 
committee  members.  I  recall  how  angry  Dck 
became  with  me  once  when  fie  found  out  I 
fiad  left  tfie  floor  tjefore  the  end  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  a  non-controversial  rule  I  was 
managing.  When  he  caught  up  with  me  he 
read  me  the  riot  act,  as  well  he  shoukJ  have 
done.  I  fiave  never  forgotten  tfiat  parfk;ular 
lecture,  nor  have  I  since  left  the  floor  until  all 
the  votes  were  in  and  the  results  announced. 
Dtok  understood  the  potential  for  mischief  by  a 
skilled  opponent,  and  he  never  took  anything 
for  granted. 


As  one  gathers  from  watching  him.  talking 
with  him,  and  by  reading  his  books,  Dick  loved 
the  House  and  loved  the  Rules  Committee. 
His  love  for  the  Rules  Committee  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  in  the 
eariy  days  of  his  career  as  a  progressive  re- 
former Dick's  opponents  used  the  committee 
primarily  to  obstruct  his  legislative  agenda,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Most  menv 
bers  would  have  grown  to  despise  the  commit- 
tee under  such  circumstances,  txjt  not  Dick 
Boiling.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  descritses  Dick  as  "the  most  brilliant 
legislator  in  this  century  who  never  became 
Speaker."  and  I  agree  completely.  I  have  won- 
dered more  than  once  how  the  House  would 
be  different  had  Dick  been  elected  majority 
leader  In  1976.  I'm  sure  Dick  wondered  the 
same  thing  almost  daily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Boiling's  name  might  not 
tie  a  housetiokj  word  outside  of  his  fiome 
State  of  Missouri.  But  Dk:k  accomplished  more 
in  his  34  years  In  this  House  than  most  of  us 
can  dream  of  accomplishing.  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  with  Dick  Boiling  and  to  call  him 
my  friend.  I  shall  miss  him  terribly.  I  wish  his 
wife  Nona,  daughter  Andrea,  and  the  entire 
Boiling  family  my  sincerest  condolences  in 
their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  Dick 
Boiling,  who  passed  away  on  April  21  of  this 
year.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
an  invaluable  asset  and  a  man  who  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  those  on  tioth  skJes  of 
the  aisle.  I  seriously  doubt  that  anyone  will  be 
able  to  fill  his  sfioes. 

Dick  Boiling  was  a  man  who  made  service 
to  this  institution  and  his  Nation  a  lifelong  pur- 
suit. As  a  Member  of  the  House  for  34  years, 
his  achievements  will  endure  much  longer.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  He  ushered  in  major  reforms  in  the 
budget  process,  and  was  an  innovator  of  sig- 
nificant reforms  of  House  procedures.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  persons  who  fiad  tfie  ability 
to  place  long-term  legislative  objectives  ahead 
of  narrower  special  interests.  Throughout  his 
tenure,  Dick  maintained  his  clear  vision  of 
what  woukj  be  beneficial  to  his  country,  and 
he  worthed  toward  that  goal  with  vigor. 

A  wise  philosopher  once  sakJ  that  "ttiose 
wtio  forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It."  Dick  lived  by  that  philosophy.  I  cannot 
count  the  times  fie  embraced  that  perspective 
in  his  clear,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  way. 
Using  this  style  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  legislative  process,  Dick  became  a  for- 
midable legislator,  one  who  commanded  re- 
spect and  consideration. 

I  cannot  stress  what  a  loss  that  this  House, 
and  Indeed,  this  Natton.  suffered  on  April  21. 
We  have  tost  a  patriot,  a  public  servant,  a 
scholar,  and  especially  a  friend.  He  was  tfie 
institutional  memory  and  conscience  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  all  owe  him 
a  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid.  The  Dick 
Boilings  of  the  worid  are  vital:  they  remind  us 
of  where  we  are  going  and  wfiere  we  have 
been,  arxj  most  important,  why  we  are  going. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague.  Richard 
Boiling.  Beyond  being  a  dedk:ated  publk;  serv- 
ant who  sen/ed  in  the  House  for  34  years, 
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Dick  was  a  good  friend.  He  has  accurately 
been  portrayed  as  the  intellectual  father  of  the 
reform  nx)vement  in  ttie  House  and  as  one  of 
the  forenwst  strategists  ever  to  sewe  in  this 
institution. 

Dick  and  I  served  together  for  28  years  and, 
in  tfiat  time,  he  was  a  tower  of  integrity.  The 
reforms  he  advocated  were  not  for  selfish  po- 
litkal  motives;  they  were  to  make  this  institu- 
tion work  for,  and  t>e  nDore  accountable  to,  the 
people.  It  is  possible  that  nxjst  of  Dick's 
achievements  are  not  known  by  the  majority  of 
Amerrcans  tjecause  he  was  an  insider  wtio 
opened  tfie  system  up.  He  was  successful  be- 
cause of  his  unk^ue  combination  of  integrity 
and  knowledge  made  him  a  formidat>le  foe 
and  a  valued  ally. 

Dick  championed  the  landmark  civil  rights 
bills  of  the  1950's  and  1960's  as  well  as  a 
tiosf  of  other  social  programs,  addressing  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  Nation  by  using  his  po- 
sition on  the  Rules  Ckjmmittee  to  allow  the 
House  to  conskjer  such  legislation.  With  his 
help  in  the  expansion  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  allow  broader  representation,  civil  rights  leg- 
islation arxj  ott>er  progressive  programs  tiegan 
to  receive  conskJeration  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  Very  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress ever  used  the  parliamentary  procedure 
so  effectively. 

He  believed  in  a  strong  Speaker  arxJ  an  ac- 
tive majority  caucus.  As  a  member  of  tfie 
Rules  Committee,  he  saw  how  strong  a  tool 
tt>e  committee  was  in  controlling  the  House's 
agervja  arKJ,  in  turn,  the  Nation's  agenda. 
When  he  became  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  employed  tfie  power  of  the  commit- 
tee to  actively  assist  the  Speaker  and  protect 
the  interests  of  tfie  Democratk:  Caucus. 

Dick's  two  unsuccessful  leadership  attempts 
dkl  not  dampen  his  belief  that  the  institution 
couW  change  for  the  better.  I  helped  Dick  in 
his  bkjs  to  become  majority  leader  in  1 976  tie- 
cause  I  t)elieved  in  his  vision  of  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  sfiould  be.  He  used 
the  process  and  its  rules  to  advance  his 
cause,  but  fie  believed  that  the  process  need- 
ed to  be  open  to  the  public.  No  matter  what 
decision  Congress  woukj  ultimately  make,  the 
process  was  enhanced  wfien  the  doors  to  de- 
cisions were  open. 

Each  memiser  of  this  institution  has  a  legis- 
lative style.  Dk*  was  a  mechanic  wtio  sought 
to  fine  tune  this  institution  and  make  it  run 
more  efficiently.  He  understood  the  engine 
and  knew  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  proc- 
ess. Future  generations  of  Americans  may  not 
understand  the  role  of  Dick  Boiling  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  but  his  years  of  dedk:ated  serv- 
k:e  will  continue  to  benefit  our  Nation. 

Jeanne-Marie  and  I  wish  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  DkM's  wife,  Nona,  and  to  his  chikjren. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  tfie  House  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague  Rk:fiard  Boiling,  wtio  rep- 
resented tfie  people  of  Missouri  with  tfie  ut- 
most distinction  for  over  three  decades.  It  was 
my  honor  and  personal  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  with  Dk*  for  20  years. 

Drck  was  truly  one  of  the  giants  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
steadfast  instirx^s  for  reform,  twth  of  our  so- 
cial system  and  of  the  Congress  itself,  as  well 
as  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  and  mastery  of 
the  legislative  process  combined  to  make  him 


one  of  the  most  respected  Americans  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Congress. 

In  his  eariy  years  in  the  House,  Dk:k  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first 
civil  rights  legislatk)n  since  Reconstruction. 
Despite  his  tong  and  successful  career,  DkM 
often  pointed  to  this  legislation  as  his  proudest 
achievement. 

As  I  mentioned  tjefore,  Dick's  reformist  in- 
stincts were  not  only  focused  on  our  social 
system  but  also  on  the  Congress  itself.  He,  in 
fact,  wrote  two  txx)ks,  "House  Out  of  Order," 
and  "Power  in  the  House"  calling  for  institu- 
ttonal  changes  in  tfie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  his  final  two  terms  in  the  House, 
Dick  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  he  was  able  to  put  his  mas- 
tery of  the  legislative  process  and  of  the  rules 
of  pariiamentary  procedure  to  use.  As  chair- 
man, he  was  able  to  personally  institute  some 
of  the  reforms  that  he  had  long  advocated, 
and  he  did,  transforming  the  Rules  Committee 
into  the  powerful  and  reUatAe  tool  that  it  re- 
nfiains  today. 

The  death  of  a  statesman  such  as  Dk;k 
Boiling  is  a  loss  to  Kansas  City,  to  Missouri, 
and  to  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  my  wife  Nancy 
and  myself  to  his  family  and  friends.  He  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Congressman  Dk*  Boiling, 
who  passed  away  on  April  21. 

During  Dk;k's  nearly  34  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  an  intelligent, 
forceful  advocate  for  his  Kansas  City  constitu- 
ents as  well  as  working  people  from  across 
this  country. 

A  gifted  parliamentarian,  Dick  used  his  tal- 
ents to  help  enact  labor  and  civil  rights  bills 
that  symbolize  tfie  Denxxiratic  Party's  drive  to 
achieve  justrce  for  all  Americans. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1983,  the  Members 
of  this  House  fiave  missed  Dick's  tx>ld  spirit 
and  determination. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sadness  at  Drck's 
passing,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincere 
condolences  to  Dick's  wife,  Nona,  and  his  en- 
tire family. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  honor 
one  of  the  great  men  to  sen/e  in  the  Con- 
gress, Richard  Boiling,  who  recently  passed 
away. 

Dick  Boiling  will  best  be  remembered  for  the 
contributions  he  made  to  this  institution.  He 
was  a  master  of  tfie  rules  and  a  true  legisla- 
tive scholar. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Dk*  represented 
Missouri's  Fifth  Congresskinal  Distrk:t.  He  was 
instrumental  in  winning  the  passage  of  several 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation.  He  was  partKu- 
larly  proud  of  his  role  in  the  passage  of  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

Dick  was  also  instrumental  in  changing  the 
ways  in  whk:h  business  is  conducted  in  tfie 
House.  He  proposed  changes  in  tfie  commit- 
tee system  and  called  for  open  meetings  in  his 
1965  book  "House  Out  of  Order."  These  re- 
forms were  largely  adopted  when  the  House 
rules  were  changed  in  tfie  eariy  1 970's. 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  condolences  to  his  friends  and  family; 
his  wife  Nona  and  chikJren  Andrea  Boiling  and 
Jimmy  and  John  Akin. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wfien  I  was  a  youngster  growing  up  in  Kansas 
City,  MO,  Dk*  Boiling  was  my  Congressman. 
AlttKJugh  in  later  years  my  politrcal  views 
wouW  differ  from  his — sometimes  rather  dra- 
matk:ally— I  tiave  always  tfiought  that  ttie  high 
standard  Dick  Boiling  set  for  those  wrho  held 
the  publk;  trust  was  worthy  of  emulation.  His 
legacy  of  integrity  and  independence  is  one 
that  we  can  all  sfiare,  irrespective  of  our  politi- 
cal views.  And  it  is,  I  think,  a  legacy  tfiat,  if 
more  often  followed,  would  make  this  House 
more  truly  the  House  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dk^  Boiling  that  his  un- 
willingness to  go  along  to  get  along  cost  him 
the  speakership  of  this  great  institution.  That 
may  be  true.  Yet  he  seemed  to  tielieve  that 
maintaining  the  standards  he  set  for  himself— 
and  ttiose  he  expected  of  others — was  a  nnore 
important  measure  of  his  true  value  to  the  Re- 
put>lk:  tfian  filling  any  partk;ular  offk;e  in  this 
House.  That  was  a  ctiorce  he  made  for  himself 
and  one  tfiat  we  sfioukj  fionor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  history  of  this  institutkKi 
continues  to  unfold.  Congressman  Dk* 
Boiling's  name  joins  tfiose  whose  servce  fiere 
has  shaped  our  Nation  in  this  century.  It  is  a 
pnvilege  and  an  honor  to  remember  that  serv- 
ce today. 

Mr.  DE  i_A  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  our  great  Nation  is  punctuated  throughout 
with  names  synonymous  with  leadership,  vi- 
sion, and  dedKation.  and  today  we  gattier  to 
honor  and  pay  our  respects  to  such  a  man.  I 
am  speaking  of  Dk^  Boiling. 

For  34  years  Dk*  Boiling  served  in  this 
Chamber.  During  his  over  three  decades  of 
servk»  here  he  witnessed  vast  changes  in  our 
Nation  and  in  tfie  worid.  but  one  uncfianging 
factor  was  his  dedk^tion  to  his  constituents, 
this  country,  and  this  party. 

All  aspects  of  Dick  Boiling's  career  were 
outstanding.  His  work  was  consistently  recog- 
nized as  exemplary.  In  my  mind  his  most  im- 
portant contritxjtions  to  this  txxJy  were  not 
contained  in  any  one  t>ill  or  act,  but  rattier 
were  evidenced  by  the  strength  of  his  persorv 
ality.  the  willingness  to  say  what  many  felt, 
and  the  convk:tion  to  do  tfie  things  tfiat  had  to 
be  done. 

Dick  Boiling  contritxjted  to  the  dignity  and 
effectiveness  of  this  txxly.  being  to  my  mind  a 
shining  example  of  wfiat  a  Congressman 
sfiould  t>e.  He  symbolized  wfiat  is  good  about 
our  Nation.  He  was  a  leader. 

To  me  tfie  greatest  tribute  anyone  can  re- 
ceive is  that  he  be  rememtjered  by  those  who 
come  after  him.  From  the  people  wfio  served 
with  him.  from  his  colleagues,  and  from  what 
has  been  said  here  today  I  know  tfiat  I  am  a 
better  member  for  having  served  with  Dk* 
Boiling.  His  kiss  is  a  great  one. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WHEAT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  this  evening. 
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tinue to  work  for  small  business,  not 
against  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  102d  Con- 
grress. I  introduced  the  Omnibus  Small 
Business  Act  of  1991  so  that  our  Na- 
tion's entrepreneurs  might  receive 
some  of  the  legislative  help  they  need 
to  survive,  to  be  assured  of  a  fair  play- 
ing field  and  yes.  even  to  have  the 
"right  to  fail."  The  problems  addressed 
in  this  bill  have  come  from  research 
done  by  my  staff,  the  Small  Business 
Opportunities  Task  Force,  the  White 
House  Conferences  on  Small  Business 
and  some  of  my  colleagues'  previous 
legislative  proposals. 

The  Omnibus  Small  Business  Act  has 
seven  titles  which  are  all  extremely 
important  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. First.  I  propose  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  a 
cabinet  level  position.  This  way.  the 
entrepreneurs  of  our  country  would 
have  a  voice  at  the  highest  level  of  de- 
cisionmaking. 

Second.  I  propose  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  all  agencies  follow 
the  regulations  and  laws  set  for  them 
by  cracking  down  on  those  that  don't. 

Third,  I  would  like  the  chief  counsel 
for  advocacy  in  the  SBA  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  small  business.  This 
study  would  include  small  business  tax 
issues,  paperwork  overload  and  the  reg- 
ulatory burdens  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Fourth.  I  propose  that  the  IRS  be 
prohibited  from  retroactive  application 
of  regulations  unless  Congress  directs 
otherwise.  We  need  one  clear  set  of 
rules  for  all  businesses  to  follow,  and 
should  not  allow  the  one  agency  with 
the  greatest  impact  to  change  the  rules 
whenever  they  wish. 

Fifth.  I  propose  that  self-employed 
individuals  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
100  percent  of  their  health  insurance 
costs.  This  way  they  would  be  treated 
equally  with  all  other  business  enter- 
prises. 

Sixth.  I  propose  that  S  Corporations 
be  allowed  to  increase  the  number  of 
shareholders  from  35  to  50.  I  would  con- 
sider this  a  positive  move  for  business 
development,  which  we  should  be  en- 
couraging. 

Seventh.  I  propose  that  we  correct  an 
error  made  by  Congress  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  rewritten 
last  year.  The  small  business  exemp- 
tion was  left  out  and  I  believe  we  need 
to  fix  the  problem  for  small  business 
people. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  because 
of  similar  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress,  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  helping  the  average  entre- 
preneur. For  example,  the  IRS  is  now 
included  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  I  am  also 


very  pleased  to  say  there  will  be  an- 
other White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  in  1994.  The  past  two 
conferences,  held  in  1980  and  1986.  were 
both  very  successful.  They  proved  to  be 
the  proper  forums  for  bringing  small 
business  issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  with  results.  Congress 
acted  on  many  recommendations  by  in- 
troducing legislation  to  help  entre- 
preneurs. 

The  1994  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  is  promising  to  be  as 
productive  and  helpful  to  entre- 
preneurs as  the  two  previous  con- 
ferences were.  Congress  needs  to  pay 
attention  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  community  that  will  be  gathering. 
I  have  great  expectations  for  the  1994 
White  House  Conference  and  believe 
the  small  business  community  will 
benefit  greatly  once  again. 

Not  only  does  small  business  need 
our  help,  it  deserves  our  help.  Recent 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  proven 
this  to  all  Americans. 

When  our  troops  were  sent  into  the 
Middle  East  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait,  among  the  thousands  of  re- 
servists called  to  active  duty  were 
many  small  business  owners.  Not  only 
did  they  risk  their  lives  for  the  free- 
doms of  another  country,  but  they  left 
their  businesses,  their  symbols  of  free- 
dom, to  an  uncertain  future.  Congress 
stood  up  for  those  business  men  and 
women  who  were  standing  up  for  their 
country  by  passing  H.R.  902.  the  Small 
Business  Desert  Storm  Relief  Act.  This 
bill  provides  assistance  to  SBA  loan  re- 
cipients who  were  affected  by  military 
service  as  a  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  It  was  a  small  but  effective  way 
of  saying  "thank  you"  to  the  part  of 
our  small  business  community  that 
was  defending  freedom  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Not  only  did  we  have  a  portion  of  the 
small  business  community  serving  in 
the  military  in  Saudi  Arabia,  we  had  a 
small  business  force  in  the  Middle  East 
offering  support  to  all  of  the  troops. 
The  American  Business  Council  of  the 
Gulf  Countries  [ABCGC]  was  a  great 
asset  to  the  Nation.  It  highlights  the 
grreat  importance  of  an  American  busi- 
ness presence  overseas.  This  council 
normally  acts  as  the  voice  of  the  U.S. 
business  community  in  the  Gulf  region. 
During  Operation  Desert  Storm  the 
ABCGC  Council  offered  many  support 
programs  to  our  military  personnel. 
"Operation  Scrub  and  Grub"  allowed 
our  military  men  and  women  to  go  to 
private  homes  for  a  hot  home-cooked 
meal,  a  clean  shower,  and  a  phone  call 
home  to  the  United  States.  "Operation 
Desert  Outreach  "  had  the  ABCGC 
Council  taking  grills,  charcoal,  ham- 
burgers and  hot  dogs  out  to  the  troops 
on  weekends.  "Operation  Desert 
Thirst"  delivered  cold  soda,  portable 
popcorn  makers,  cassette  tapes,  cigars, 
FAX  machines,  VCRs,  weightlifting 
equipment  and  food  of  all  sorts  to  the 
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men  and  women  on  the  front  lines.  The 
ABCGC  Council  was  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  morale  of  our  military  up 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  small  business  spirit  carried 
over  to  individuals  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  would  like  to  relate  a  story 
which  exemplifies  this  spirit.  I  recently 
read  an  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  about  Maj.  Tim  Timmons,  a 
supply  officer  for  combat  engineering 
battalions.  Maj.  Timmons  became  af- 
fectionately known  as  a  "scrounge"  (a 
time-honored  military  tradition),  trad- 
ing materials  for  necessary  equipment. 
His  biggest  success  was  securing  45,000 
sheets  of  plywood.  Maj.  Timmons  trad- 
ed the  wood  to  G.l.s  to  use  for  tent 
floors,  shower  stalls,  outhouses,  dress- 
ers and  desks.  In  exchange  he  received 
valuable  oil  and  air  filters,  clothing, 
tents,  and  the  use  of  heavy  machinery. 
Maj.  Timmons  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing — sup- 
plying your  soldiers."  This  entre- 
preneurial spirit,  instilled  in  him  grow- 
ing up  in  America,  told  him  that  al- 
though he  was  but  one  person  in  a  sea 
of  many,  he  could  get  the  job  done. 

Now  that  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  is 
over,  rebuilding  efforts  are  taking 
place  in  Kuwait.  The  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  a  hearing  to 
determine  where  U.S.  small  business 
opportunities  lie  in  the  overseas  oper- 
ations. American  entrepreneurs  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  gulf  recon- 
struction and  many  companies  have  al- 
ready secured  contracts. 

While  we  are  proud  of  our  small  busi- 
ness community  taking  part  in  the  re- 
construction of  Kuwait,  and  other  na- 
tions, we  must  be  sure  that  entre- 
preneurs have  the  same  opportunities 
in  this  country.  The  small  business 
men  and  women  have  stood  strong  in  a 
time  of  need  and  we  need  to  keep  sup- 
porting their  efforts.  As  National 
Small  Business  Week  continues,  let  us 
salute  the  20  million  entrepreneurs  who 
are  the  source  of  our  prosperity  and  a 
symbol  of  the  freedom  Americans  have 
fought  so  hard  and  so  valiantly  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  102d  Congress 
wears  on,  we  will  face  such  issues  as 
the  well-known  credit  crunch,  the  issue 
of  family  leave,  the  striker  replace- 
ment, mandates  for  health  insurance 
and  a  civil  rights  quota  bill.  All  of 
these  issues  will  dramatically  affect 
our  small  business  community  and  its 
ability  to  continue  to  serve  America. 
The  small  businesses  of  America  have 
better  answers  to  these  issues,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  small  business  community, 
not  just  during  Small  Business  Week, 
but  throughout  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  share  with  you  the  impact  that 
small  business  has  on  Arrierica — from  a  Colo- 
racJo  perspective.  I  represent  District  four  of 
Colorado,  a  rural  district  that  is  bordered  by 


Wyoming  to  the  north,  Kansas  to  the  east  and 
New  Mexico  to  the  south. 

Nationally,  small  businesses  own  90.2  per- 
cent of  all  business  establishments.  In  Colo- 
rado an  amazing  98  percent  of  all  businesses 
employ  less  than  100  people  and  79  percent 
employ  less  than  20.  In  fact,  of  the  500,000 
plus — 566,723 — new  jobs  created  in  Colorado 
tjetween  1976  and  1986,  small  business  con- 
tributed 53.1  percent. 

In  each  town  in  my  district  I  see  the  positive 
influerxie  small  business  has  on  tfie  commu- 
nity. In  Greeley,  CO,  Dennis  Hoshiko,  owner 
of  North  WeW  Produce — a  family  company, 
showed  his  commitment  to  the  community  by 
donating  half  a  city  block  of  land  for  the  devel- 
opment of  baseball  fields  and  a  community 
center.  There  are  others:  Jim  Yaeger,  owner 
of  Jim's  Shoes  in  Brighton,  CO,  spent  an  en- 
tire week  serving  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America,  an  orga- 
nization committed  to  teaching  high  school 
students  the  general  principles  of  running  a 
business. 

Small  business  also  brings  diversity  to  tfie 
mari<et  place.  There  are  many  corporate 
owned  hotel-motel  chains  in  Colorado  but 
whenever  I  travel  through  Limon,  a  small  town 
in  eastern  Colorado,  I  always  stay  at  the  Mid- 
west Motel,  a  full-servce,  family  owned  motel. 
Its  antique  furnishings  and  country  hospitality 
make  me  feel  right  at  home.  And  when  my 
family  and  I  are  hungry  for  home  cooking,  but 
short  on  time  to  cook,  we  go  to  tfie  Summit 
Restaurant  in  my  home  town  of  Loveland. 
Macy's  Drug  Store  also  of  Lovelarxj  and  the 
Fort  Morgan  Veterinarian  Clinic,  are  both 
known  for  their  personal  and  friendly  service. 

I  believe  that  every  American  has  ttie  dream 
of  owning  their  own  business — Coloradans 
make  that  dream  a  reality.  Dave  and  Debbie 
Mitchell  of  Commerce  City  saw  their  dream 
become  a  reality  when  they  opened  Mitchell 
R.V.  in  Commerce  City,  CO.  And  Wally  and 
Ruth  Dusenberry,  owners  of  the  Speer  Cusfv 
ion  Co.,  in  Holyoke,  CO,  have  kept  their  Amer- 
k^an  dream  alive  by  assuming  operation  of  the 
20-year  family  owned  business.  Then  ttiere  is 
Markley  Motors  in  Fort  Collins,  CO,  which  has 
been  passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

Quite  simply,  small  business  and  free  enter- 
prise are  cornerstones  of  America  that  help 
ensure  the  survival  of  democracy.  We  rely  on 
small  businesses — and  tfiey  rely  on  us — it's  so 
easy  to  overiook  the  negative  impact  that  leg- 
islation has  on  small  txjsinesses;  excessive  li- 
censing fees,  complk^ted  tax  forms,  mandate, 
after  mandate  after  marxJate.  Small  busi- 
nesses do  not  have  the  resources  to  meet  all 
of  these  demands — as  leaders  of  our  Nation  it 
is  time  to  realize  ttiat  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  overlook  the  impact  of  legislation  on  small 
businesses.  It  is  imperative  that  we  look  after 
the  champions  of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ireland, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  for  providing  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  small  businesses  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. They  indeed  are  deserving  of  our  rec- 
ognition, and  I  applaud  each  and  every  man 
and  woman  wfio  has  chosen  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  running  one's  own  business. 


As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  mkjst  of  Small  Business  Week  1991.  As 
we  recognize  the  over  18  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  our  country,  I  feel  compelled  to  dis- 
cuss today  something  whrch  I  view  with  great 
excitement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Exports,  Tax  Policy,  and  Special 
Problems,  I  recently  held  hearings  on  the  top- 
ics of  Kuwait  reconstruction  and  business  op- 
portunities in  the  gulf  region.  Intended  to  be 
an  informational  resource  for  United  States 
small  and  minority  businesses  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait,  these  hear- 
ings have  drawn  an  overwhelming  response 
from  Xt\e  Amerk:an  business  community.  In  the 
month  and  a  half  since  I  began  looking  into 
this  matter,  my  office  has  been  flooded  with 
calls  from  businesses  of  all  types,  from  across 
the  country,  hungry  to  export  ttieir  goods  and 
services  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  never  before  in 
all  my  days  as  a  Member  of  Cor>gress.  and  as 
a  businessman  t)efore  that,  have  I  ever  seen 
Amerrcan  businesses  as  interested  in  export- 
ing as  they  are  today.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
response  I  received  as  a  result  of  my  heanngs 
is  evidence  of  tfie  txisiness  community's  new 
awareness  and  enthusiasm  for  exporting 
atjroad.  Without  question,  this  is  a  most  wel- 
come change  in  attitude. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  am  p>artk;u- 
larly  interested  in  wtiat  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  enharKe  this 
new  way  of  thinking.  I  strongly  believe  that  our 
Government  should  t>e  doing  everything  it  can 
to  capitalize  on  this  unique  opportunity  to  help 
small  businesses  get  involved  in  exporting — 
whether  it  be  to  Kuwait  or  to  other  promising 
markets. 

In  order  to  encourage  Federal  support  for 
these  firms.  Congress  recently  approved  a 
resolution — tfiat  I  cosponsored — which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  ttiat  the  Bush 
administration  should  make  every  effort  to  as- 
sist small  arxj  mirvjrity  businesses  pursuing 
contract  opportunities  in  Kuwait.  As  coautfxir 
of  this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  tfiat  Congress 
acted  so  quickly  on  it. 

Wittiout  question,  this  new  willingness  to  ex- 
port can  mean  substantial  economic  t)enefits 
for  this  Nation.  It  is  no  secret  that  since  1 989. 
U.S.  exports  have  accounted  for  most  of  ttie 
growth  in  our  economy.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  Institute  for  Intemational  Economics,  a 
sustained  trade  boom  would  likely  contribute 
about  $50  trillion  a  year  in  real  ecoriomic 
growth  for  the  next  3  years.  Therefore,  as  an 
advocate  for  small  arxj  minority  business.  I  will 
be  working  to  increase  the  presence  of  these 
firms  in  ttie  exporting  arena. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  like  never  t)efore  this 
country's  txjsiness  community  has  awaker^ed 
to  ttie  tremendous  possibilities  of  exporting.  In- 
creasingly, Amerk:an  companies  are  raising 
their  sighte  above  and  tjeyond  our  own  bor- 
ders to  countries  on  our  north  and  south,  and 
to  those  overseas.  They  are  recognizing  that 
the  intemational  marketplace  is  rx)t  some  irrv 
per)etrat}ie  tiloc.  txjt  is  indeed  accessibte  and 
a  place  in  which  ttiey  can  succeed. 

I  applaud  this  Nation's  small  businesses  for 
this  and  for  all  they  do.  After  all.  small  busi- 
ness people  deserve  credit  for  nwst  of  the  in- 
novation and  technological  breakthroughs  in 
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our  economy.  T>  sy  not  only  brave  the  risks  of 
building  their  owii  businesses,  but  also  create 
new  jobs  in  the  process.  And  It  is  small  busi- 
nesses wtKj  embody  ttie  uniquely  American 
spirit  of  errtreprei>eurship. 

It  is  hard  to  loverstate  the  importance'  of 
small  busiriess  tq  our  Nation.  Indeed,  they  are 
the  backbor>e  of  our  ecorx)my.  Small  busi- 
nesses have  the  ability  to  nrwve  us  furttier  into 
wortd  markets,  ta  reduce  our  foreign  trade  def- 
icit, to  pull  us  out  of  recession,  and  to  make 
a  meaningful  coi|rtribution  to  long-lasting  pros- 
perity for  the  Nation. 

You,  small  btisinesses,  do  truly  make  the 
difference. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  first  take  this  opportunity  to  tfiank  the 
distinguished  rarking  minority  member  of  the 
Smay  Business  Committee,  Mr.  Ireland,  for 
his  leadership  and  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognije  America's  small  business 
community. 

This  week  America  recognizes  tfie  vital  role 
the  small  txjsine$s  community  plays  In  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  In  celebrating  Sniall  Business 
Week  we  hope  fc  highlight  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise arxj  entrepfeneurship  that  drives  our  na- 
tk>nal  economy. 

ss  are  critical,  not  only  In 
anal  ecorxjmy,  but  to  every 
snomy  In  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
of  Virginia,  88  percent  of  all 
shments  are  small  busi- 
500  emptoyees — and  they 
emphsy  over  48|  percent  of  the  State's  total 
workforce. 

of   successful,    new   small 
the  economic  growth  arxj 
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sns  and  new  formatk>ns  led 
new  markets,  innovations, 
ally,  small  txjsinesses  gen- 
»nt  of  ttie  net  new  jobs  cre- 
ated between  19$0  and  1988. 

The  small  bus^ss  sector  Is  by  far  the  larg- 
est creator  of  jot|s  in  our  ecorwmy.  Small  firms 
now  emptoy  or|e-half  of  tf«  private  sector 
labor  force,  and  {furnish  two  out  of  ttvee  work- 
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rd  of  success,  ttie  small 
faces  conslderatjte  chal- 
lenges. Access  |to  capital  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain.  Smaller  firms,  with  limited  resources, 
face  tough  competit)on  from  large,  well  capital- 
ized companies.^  And  increasing  Government 
regulations  and  baperwork  requirements  tiave 
become  a  signitk:ant  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness owners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  9s  we  pause  to  honor  this  vital 
sector  of  our  eoonomy,  we  In  congress  must 
resolve  ourselves  to  eliminating  ot>stacles  to 
their  continued  ^uccess.  Small  txjslness  fueled 
our  economy  throughout  the  1980's.  By  foster- 
ing a  healthy  business  environment  I  believe 
we  can  tielp  sniall  firms  lead  us  to  new  eco- 
nomic growth  aril  prosperity  in  ttie  1990's. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wetoome  the  op- 
portunity to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  wtio 
stand  today  In  honor  of  Small  Business  Week. 
SmaH  Businesses  are  to  often  ttie  unseen  and 
unappreciated  e  ngtnes  behind  the  U.S.  econ- 


omy, still  ttie  largest  and  most  productive 
economy  in  the  workj.  We  should  never  urv 
derestimate  the  vital  contributions  they  make 
in  keeping  our  economies  moving — and  that  is 
particularly  true  in  my  district  in  souttiwest 
Florida. 

Today,  more  ttian  20  million  entrepreneurs 
are  providing  goods  arxJ  services  to  meet  the 
ever-expanding  needs  and  desires  of  the 
American  consumer.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
counted  on  small  businsees  to  create  jobs 
even  while  larger  firms  have  been  forced  to 
cut  back.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
small  txisinesses  remain  ttie  largest  and  most 
consistent  employers,  providing  needed  Inno- 
vatkjn  and  diversity  to  the  Amercan  economic 
landscape. 

Small  businesses  are  much  more  than  a 
vital  cog  In  the  huge  U.S.  economic  ma- 
chine— they  are  reflections  of  ttie  American 
spirit.  They  provide  challenges  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  still  have 
a  spari<  of  the  frontier  enthusiasm  and  who 
are  not  afraid  to  strike  out.  build  something 
from  ttie  ground  up,  and  stick  with  It  to  make 
It  grow. 

Look  around  one  day  as  you  are  walking 
down  a  typkal  American  street — a  street  not 
unlike  many  In  my  district  in  southwest  Flor- 
kia — and  imagine  wtiat  ttiat  street  would  tie 
like  without  ttie  contritxitions  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Shops,  restaurants,  delkatessens,  dry 
cleaners,  txxik  stores,  you  name  It — ^ttiey  con- 
tritxjte  to  the  unique  character  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  towns  and  cities. 

Of  course,  the  recent  recession  has  t)een 
tough  on  business,  txit  the  American  will  to 
fight  and  succeed  remains  strong,  and  thafs 
one  reason  why  we  In  Washington  have  got  to 
ensure  that  we  continue  to  encourage  and 
support  growth  and  expansksn. 

We  have  to  reverse  the  recent  trend  wtiere, 
all  too  often  these  tiuslnesses  and  ttie  Indlvkj- 
uals  wtx)  run  ttiem  are  forgotten  In  the  legisla- 
tive process.  As  we  all  know,  legislation  will  tie 
forthcoming  in  this  Congress  that  will  have  a 
profound  impact  on  ttie  competitiveness  and 
viability  of  our  small  txisinesses.  CritKal  is- 
sues such  as  health  care  for  emptoyees,  re- 
tirement plans,  mandated  family  leave,  civil 
rigtits — all  coukj  lead  to  legislation  wtiose  ef- 
fects coukj  tie  devastating.  Wtiether  we  will  tie 
able  to  address  ttiese  important  matters  with- 
out stiackling  our  Nation's  entrepreneuers  Is 
going  to  tie  a  real  test  of  this  Congress'  com- 
mitment to  a  growing  and  diversified  economy. 
It  Is  my  tiope  that  when  we  consider  proposals 
to  deal  with  these  ttiomy  Issues,  that  we  not 
lose  sight  of  ttie  special  circumstances  and  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  our  small  txisinesses. 

In  ttie  coming  monttis  we  will  face  enor- 
mous economk:  and  social  challenges,  and  I 
think  we  could  all  take  a  lesson  from  ttie 
strength  and  spirit  of  America's  entrepreneurs. 
By  investing  in  ttiem,  we  are  truly  investing  in 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  to  salute  the  real 
driving  force  of  the  American  economy — small 
txisinesses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  I  have  some  perspective  on  this 
Issue.  Every  week  we  hear  from  small  busi- 
ness operators  and  employees  wtx)  inform  us 
as  to  ttieir  concerns  and  needs. 
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I  must  say  ttiat  by  and  large  the  small  txisi- 
ness  managers  in  this  country  want  the  free- 
dom to  produce  their  goods  and  services  with 
minimal  assistance  and  Interference  from  gov- 
ernment. They  tiave  good  kleas,  sound  busi- 
ness philosophies,  and  the  personal  commit- 
ment to  see  them  through.  In  many  ways,  the 
best  thing  those  of  us  in  Congress  can  do  is 
get  out  of  their  way  and  let  the  great  Amerkan 
business  instinct  work  its  magic. 

In  my  southern  Illinois  district  we  have  a  few 
large  companies,  txjt  ttie  Ixead  and  butter  of 
economic  activity  Is  in  the  small  txisinesses  on 
Main  Street.  These  are  the  community  leaders 
wtio  operate  everything  from  hardware  stores 
to  dry  cleaning  shops.  Their  names  appear  on 
the  tiiacks  of  Little  League  uniforms,  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  school  play,  and  on  the  ftoat  at 
the  homecoming  parade.  That  is  not  coinci- 
dence; it  is  a  tangitile  example  of  their  corrv 
mitment  to  ttieir  communities  and  customers. 

Ttiat  is  why  we  must  continue  to  encourage 
and  assist  small  txisinesses  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  They  must  tie  able  to  conrv 
pete  in  domestk:  and  foreign  martlets  to  the 
tiest  of  their  ability.  In  ttie  Committee  on  Small 
Business  we  are  examining  a  numtier  of  is- 
sues, irKluding  the  lack  of  penston  coverage 
for  emptoyees.  Government  regulations  that 
hinder  productivity,  unfair  competition  from  for- 
eign markets,  the  difficulty  of  otitaining  credit 
in  rural  areas,  and  general  concerns  of  assist- 
ing small  txislness  operators  In  an  evolving 
mart<etplace. 

I  stand  firmly  with  the  small  business  lead- 
ers of  my  distret  to  help  ttiem  continue  their 
mission,  to  provide  for  their  families  and  good 
jobs  for  their  communities. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  partk:lpating  in 
this  effort  and  look  forward  to  worthing  with 
them  to  support  American  small  businesses. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  North 
Carolina  small  txislness  is  t>ig  txjsiness.  In  my 
home  State,  an  estimated  97  percent  of  the 
more  than  132,000  firms  are  small  busi- 
nesses. They  emptoy  2.3  million  worlcers.  As 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  wtiole  increasingly  fo- 
cuses on  smaller-sized  firms,  ttie  Importance 
of  small  businesses  continues  to  grow. 

My  district  is  dependent  on  the  devetopment 
and  growth  of  new  companies.  That's  why  I 
am  partculariy  proud  ttiat  we  are  celelxating 
the  27th  annual  Small  Business  Week  that 
recognizes  ttie  many  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation's  small  txislness  men  and  women. 

As  part  of  the  festivities,  the  Small  Business 
Administratton  has  recognized  leading  small 
txislness  men  and  women  from  each  of  the  50 
States,  ttie  District  of  Columtiia,  Puerto  Rkx>, 
arxJ  Guam. 

I  am  pleased  the  1991  North  Carolina  Small 
Businessman  of  ttie  Year  is  from  my  distrk:t. 
Mr.  Jimmy  Jacumin,  president  of  Jacumin  En- 
gineering and  Machine  Co.  tias  t)een  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Amerk^'s  true  small  txislness 
entrepreneurs.  Jacumin  Engineering  and  Ma- 
chine Co.  designs  and  fatxtoates  machinery 
for  ttie  textile  aitd  woodworicing  industry. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Jacumin  on  tiis  many  ac- 
complishments and  hope  he  will  contnue  to 
be  a  gukjing  force  for  small  txisinesses  in 
Burice  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  to  pay  tnbute  to  our  Natton's  small  txjsi- 
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nesses.  During  this  week,  which  has  been  offi- 
cially designated  as  National  Small  Business 
Week,  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  a  few  moments 
to  recognize  the  enomrxxjs  contributions  of 
small  businesses  to  the  American  economy 
and  to  the  health  of  our  communities,  large 
and  small,  across  the  Nation. 

While  the  phrase  has  becorDe  cliche,  the 
fact  remains  ttiat  small  business  is  the  back- 
txjne  of  this  Nation.  Ninety-seven  percent  of 
all  companies  in  the  United  States  today  have 
100  or  fewer  empkDyees.  These  same  firms 
account  for  one-third  of  ail  of  the  private  sec- 
tor joJjs  in  this  country,  and  small  businesses 
with  500  or  fewer  employees  employ  45  per- 
cent of  the  Amerrcan  private  sector  work  force. 
Furthermore,  of  the  20  million  jotjs  that  were 
created  in  the  United  States  during  the  1980's, 
neariy  80  percent  can  be  attributed  to  small 
businesses. 

The  dream  of  starting  your  own  busir>ess, 
being  your  own  boss,  has  conrie  tme  over  and 
over  again  for  millions  of  Americans  in  this 
larxl  of  opportunity.  Particularly  encouraging  to 
me  is  the  growing  numtjer  of  women-owned 
and  minority-owned  small  tjusinesses  in  this 
country.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
take  some  time  this  week  to  think  about  what 
Congress  shoukj  do,  or,  to  t)e  more  accurate, 
shoukj  not  do,  to  preserve  the  environment  of 
freedom  whk;h  fosters  the  development  arxJ 
growth  of  small  business. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  legislative  pro- 
posals have  k)een  introduced  in  this  body  to 
impose  nrore  regulations  upon  how  txjsi- 
nesses  are  operated.  However,  these  efforts, 
in  the  name  of  equity  or  fairness,  often  carry 
some  very  undesirable  skJe  effects.  Bundling 
small  txjsinesses  in  red  tape  serves  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  ttx)se  entrepreneurs  conskJering 
expansk>n  of  ttieir  small  enterprises.  Further- 
more, persons  weighing  the  decision  to  start 
ttieir  own  smaH  txjsiness  may  find  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  and  depth  of 
Government  oversight  of  their  activities,  and 
deckle  it's  just  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  small  txjsinesses  are  no 
loriger  being  started,  or  existing  small  ventures 
are  regulated  out  of  txjsiness,  new  jobs  are 
not  being  created,  economic  devetoprrient  be- 
comes stagnant,  small  towns  become  ghost 
towns,  and  the  problems  associated  with 
urt>an  areas  grow  in  magnitude.  The  impor- 
tance of  ttie  prosperity  of  small  txisinesses 
simply  cannot  be  overstated.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
pose ttiat  every  week  be  consklered  small 
business  week,  as  Congress  detMtes  propos- 
als to  mandate  certain  employee  t)enefits,  or 
increase  ttie  already  overwtielming  paperwork 
burden  business  persons  face.  Lefs  take  time 
to  really  empathize  with  those  txisiness  people 
who  are  nwrtgaged  to  the  hilt,  trying  to 
produce  a  quality  product  or  provide  a  service, 
struggling  to  provkJe  their  employees  with  the 
best  salaries  and  bienefits  they  can  afford,  be- 
fore casting  a  vote  to  tie  another  millstone 
around  their  necks.  Without  question,  such 
thoughtful  action  woukJ  t)e  the  best  tritxrte  this 
txxJy  could  pay  to  small  businesses  through- 
out ttie  Natkxi. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Snnall  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Environment  and  Employment,  I 
am  pleased  to  honor  this  week  the  small  txjsi- 


ness people  who  work  to  keep  America's 
economy  strong.  To  express  my  thanks  to 
them,  I  pledge  to  speak  for  sound  economk: 
poley  and  to  provide  tjetter  assistance  to 
small  businesses. 

Since  my  appointment,  my  staff  and  I  have 
been  contacting  organizations  in  our  area 
whose  prime  focus  is  on  economic  devek>p- 
ment  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  activities.  I  depend  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  different  agencies  througfiout 
Louisiana  to  provkJe  the  Ijest  representation 
possit)le. 

Small  business  is  key  to  the  success  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Small  business  ac- 
counts for  89.4  percent  of  all  Louisiana  busi- 
ness estat)lishments,  and  for  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  436,828  new  jobs  created  in  the 
State  between  1976  and  1986.  I  will  continue 
to  support  policies  that  encourage  the  growth 
of  this  important  sector  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  to  support  policies  that  promote  job 
creation. 

With  over  half  a  million  Americans  filing  for 
unemployment  compensation,  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  now  faces  similar  economk;  troubles 
that  Louisiana  has  stixiggled  with  in  past 
years.  The  need  for  a  sti-ong  job  mart<et  has 
never  t)een  greater. 

I  know  that  through  economk;  diversity  and 
sound  management,  small  businesses  will 
grow  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  entire  Na- 
tion, will  prosper. 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer when  temperatures  soar  into  ttie  90's  and 
you  rush  to  turn  on  your  air-conditioning,  re- 
memtjer  that  a  small  business  helped  make 
your  comfort  possit)le. 

And  when  you  hear  on  the  news  that  a 
heart  attack  vrctim  is  made  good  as  new  with 
a  pacemaker  or  artifkaal  heart  valve,  ttiank  a 
small  txjsiness  for  making  this  possit)le. 

Over  half  of  our  Nation's  remarkable  inven- 
tions, like  air-conditioning  and  artificial  heart 
valves,  come  from  small  txjsiness.  From  per- 
sonal computers  to  Pdarokj  cameras,  from 
hydraulk;  brakes  to  zippers,  from  the  frozen 
food  you  had  for  lunch  to  the  overnight  deliv- 
ery you  received  this  moming,  small  busi- 
nesses have  helped  America  become  the 
prosperous  Nation  she  is  today. 

Small  business  is  America's  txjsiness.  By 
creating  new  and  innovative  products  and  pro- 
vkjing  job  training  and  opportunities,  small 
business  contntxrtes  to  our  Nation's  overall 
economk;  development  and  well-ljeing.  And  by 
employing  6  out  of  every  10  people  and  pro- 
vkling  2  out  of  every  3  workers  with  their  first 
jobs,  small  txjsiness  plays  a  vital  role  in  every 
community  across  the  country. 

Our  Nation's  economic  growth  and  ability  to 
compete  gtobally  in  today's  competitive  mar- 
ketplace depends  on  ttie  full  participation  of  all 
memtiers  of  our  society.  I  am  encouraged, 
therefore,  that  many  of  ttie  t>anriers  once  fac- 
ing women  and  minority  txjsinessowners  are 
b»eginning  to  bireak  down. 

Today,  women  and  minorities  are  finding 
ever-increasing  opportunities  in  small  busi- 
ness. Women  are  starting  txjsinesses  at  twk;e 
the  rate  of  men.  One-third  of  ail  U.S.  small 
txjsinesses  now  are  owned  by  women.  And 
according  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  number  of  black-owned  small  busi- 


nesses has  grown  five  times  faster  ttian  ttie 
U.S.  population  from  1980  to  1987. 

During  Small  Business  Week,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  small  business  conv 
munity  for  its  hard  work,  enterprising  initiative, 
and  ertrepreneurial  spirit.  And  I  thank  the 
hard-working  kxisinessmen  and  women  for 
helping  to  build  a  successful  America  for  us 
all. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know 
the  PreskJent  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  May 
5  through  May  11,  1991,  as  National  Small 
Business  Week.  This  week  is  set  aside  to  offi- 
cially recognize  the  significant  and  vital  con- 
tiibutions  ttiat  our  Nation's  small  txjsinesses 
add  to  our  economy,  and  highlight  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  small  txjsinesses  in 
our  communities. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  blessed  by  ttie  hard 
work,  energy,  and  ingenuity  of  ttie  small  busi- 
ness community.  There  are  more  ttian  20  mil- 
lion Americans  wtio  own  small  businesses  and 
employ  close  to  half  of  our  Nation's  private 
sector  wort<  force.  Small  firms  provkJe  two  of 
every  three  worlcers  with  ttieir  first  jobs,  are  re- 
sponsiljle  for  most  job  ti^aining,  and  are  the 
major  emptoyers  of  younger,  oWer,  and  female 
workers. 

Every  American  citizen  in  some  way  tiene- 
fits  from  the  innovative  products,  jobs,  and  en- 
terprises put  forth  t)y  our  Nation's  entre- 
preneurs. Small  txjsinesses  are  uniquely  flexi- 
ble and  atJie  to  adapt  to  changes  in  ttie  mar- 
ketplace. By  testing  new  kJeas,  methods,  proc- 
esses, and  products,  they  tiave  contiitxjted 
over  half  of  all  inventkjns,  including  ttie  artifi- 
cial heart  valve,  insulin,  and  ttie  pacemaker. 

Even  as  ttie  economy  has  skiwed  in  growth, 
small  txjsinesses  continue  to  create  new  jobs 
at  a  faster  rate  than  large  corporations.  And 
small  businesses  are  recognizing  opportunities 
in  finding  new  export  markets,  as  they  contrit>- 
ute  about  20  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports, 
helping  to  curb  Amerka's  foreign  ti-ade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  to  rise  today  to 
recognize  our  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity. Small  Ixjsiness  men  and  women  remain 
America's  competitive  advantage.  Ttiey  are 
buiWing  America's  future  and  ensuring  ttiat  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in 
fi^eedom  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tritxite  to  all  small  txjsinesses 
throughout  ttie  United  States.  As  we  com- 
memorate this  year's  Small  Business  Week,  I 
woukj  like  to  take  ttie  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge those  txjsinessmen  and  women  from  my 
dist'k;t  who  have  been  recognized  by  ttie 
Small  Business  Administration  for  their  out- 
standing contritxjtions  to  the  business  workt. 

Ms.  Lisa  Rk;hards  has  been  named  ttie 
small  Ixjsiness  person  of  ttie  year  for  her  work 
with  Pkvk,  People.  The  SBA  awarded  Ms. 
Rictiards  for  "epitomizing  ttie  free  enterpnse 
spirit  in  ttie  devetopment  and  operation  of  Pk;- 
nc  People,"  and  for  her  many  contributions  to 
the  txjsiness  community  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Urban  Miyares,  of  ttie  Nuvenco  Group, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  veteran  small  busi- 
ness advocate  of  the  year  award.  Ttie  Small 
Business  Administration  recognized  Mr. 
Miyares  tor  "helptng  advance  small  txisiness 
opportunities  for  Armed  Forces  veterans." 

Ms.  Constance  W.  Baher,  of  ttie  U.S.  Busi- 
ness ComrTiunk;ations,  was  awarded  the  small 
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txjsiness  advocate  of  the  year  for  her  out- 
starxling  advoca  :y  of  the  small  business  conv 
munrty  in  San  Di  ego. 

The  San  Diejo  women's  directory  tx)asts 
two  award  recipi  jnts.  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton 
and  Jody  Sims  were  both  awarded  the  honor 
of  women  in  business  advocates  of  the  year 
tor  their  help  in  advarwing  ttie  cause  of  wom- 
en's business  ov  mership. 

These  five  aw  ird  recipients  typify  the  quality 
of  snr^l  busines  >  in  San  Diego.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  r  scognize  thtese  individuals,  as 
well  as  pay  tnbu  te  to  the  many  small  business 
people  of  this  country  that  make  this  Nation 
free  and  strong. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  Mr.  IRE -AND  and  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  Small  6u  >iness  Committee  partk:ipating 
in  this  special  oi  der  to  honor  this  year's  otjser- 
vation  of  Small  Business  Week.  The  men  and 
women  who  rur  tfie  small  t)usinesses  of  our 
Nation  are  the  t>ackbone  of  our  economy. 
They  personify  Ihe  spirit  of  individualism  and 
enterprise  that  sets  the  United  States  apart 
from  our  competitors  abroad.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  oppon  unity  to  voKe  my  respect  and 
appreciation  for  the  contribution  of  the  small 
business  sector. 

Traditionally,  many  American  success  sto- 
ries began  witli  an  entrepreneur:  A  person 
wfx)  organized,  operated,  arxj  assumed  the 
risk  for  a  busine  ss  venture.  During  the  1 980's, 
many  in  New  Y(  fk  City  and  across  the  country 
made  millions  ttlrough  huge  corporate  mergers 
and  leveraged  buyouts,  generating  enormous 
debt  and  great  financial  risk  to  investors.  As 
we  face  ttie  ojnsequerKes  of  the  rampant 
greed  of  the  pas  t  decade,  as  we  come  to  real- 
ize that  those  vho  benefited  most  will  not  bie 
the  ones  wtx}  (ay  for  abuses  of  our  t>anking 
and  finarxjial  systems,  I  predict  ttiat  we  will 
see  a  reawak(  nir>g  of  appreciation  for  the 
small  business  j^rson. 

The  1 02d  Congress  will  refocus  attention  on 
the  effects  of  ibroad  legislation  upon  small 
business  peoplis  this  year.  For  example,  as 
Vhe  Banking  Coi  nmittee  considers  proposals  to 
restructure  ttie  t)anking  system,  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Impact  of 
Deregulation,  aid  Ecok>gy  will  hokj  hearings 
to  examine  tiow  the  various  banking  proposals 
will  affect  the  al  iility  of  small  businesses  to  ob- 
tain credit.  Also  as  various  Federal  deposit  In- 
surance refomi  proposals  are  considered, 
many  members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee will  intioduce  legislation,  written  by 
Chairman  LaFa.ce,  to  provide  a  new,  afford- 
able retirement  slan  for  small  txjsiness  owners 
to  offer  ttieir  en  ployees. 

This  is  the  sscond  year  of  ttie  1990's,  and 
already  there  ^as  tseen  a  perceptitile  shift  in 
New  York  City  toward  greater  emptiasis  on 
small  business  development.  The  city  has  in- 
stituted a  microloan  program  for  small  busi- 
ness startups.  Congress  must  show  support 
for  such  kxal  jefforts.  Small  business  made 
and  I  am  pleased  ttiat  ttie 
an  is  taking  steps  to  see  ttiat 
ent  immigrants  have  the  entre- 
lunities  ttiat  existed  at  ttie  turn 
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portant  in  encouraging  minority  business  de- 
velopment, t)ut  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  Federal  Government  must  do  nrwre  to 
unleash  the  great  economk:  potential  in  our 
minority  communities  across  the  Nation.  Erv 
actment  of  the  Minonty  Business  Development 
Act  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  more 
tiard-working  minority  entrepreneurs  into  our 
economy,  creating  more  job  opportunities  and 
a  more  stable  business  atmosphere  for  minori- 
ties who  are  struggling  to  gain  equal  footing. 

As  we  continue  our  fight  to  enact  civil  rights 
legislation  to  protect  minorities  and  women 
from  job  discrimination,  we  should  seize  this 
opportunity  to  extend  the  same  protection  to 
all  the  minority  and  female  entrepreneurs  who 
are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  a  business  wortd  from  which  they 
were  long  excluded.  H.R.  373  would  create  a 
permanent,  codified  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Administration  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  with  a  statutory  mission  to 
assist  and  encourage  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses and  foster  minority  enterprise  develop- 
ment. 

The  small  businesses  in  my  South  Bronx 
distrct  serve  the  entire  city  of  New  York,  dis- 
tributing food  throughout  the  tristate  metropoli- 
tan area  and  providing  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  the  community.  Most  of 
our  jotis  are  small  business  jot>s.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  ttie  small  businesses  in  my  conrv 
munity,  and  to  express  my  support  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication  which  add  so  much 
to  our  community. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  our  new  ranking  Reput)lican  Mem- 
tier,  Andy  Ireland,  for  energizing  the  House 
RepulDlican  Small  Business  Committee  mem- 
tjers.  His  interest  and  dedication  to  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  affect  small  business  opera- 
tors have  made  him  an  effective  and  influential 
voice  for  all  small  business  owners.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  appreciation  for  his  leadership 
in  calling  this  special  order  to  honor  America's 
20  million  small  businesses  dunng  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  May  5  to  1 1 . 

Some  people  might  ask  why  is  it  important 
to  honor  small  business  owners,  what  do  they 
contnbute  to  the  economy?  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  estimates  that  small 
firms  employ  6  of  every  10  people,  provide 
nxjre  than  37  percent  of  ttie  Nation's  gross 
national  product,  and  provide  2  of  every  3 
workers  with  their  first  jobs.  Small  businesses 
are  also  responsible  for  bringing  the  majority 
of  innovations  into  the  marketplace. 

For  27  years.  Small  Business  Week  has 
given  ttie  President  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize some  of  ttie  outstanding  innovations  and 
achievements  made  by  local  small  txJsiness 
owners.  Ttiese  individuals  are  the  pillars  of  ttie 
community,  working  6  days  a  week  and  12 
tiours  a  day  to  make  their  txjsiness  a  success. 
As  a  former  small  businessman,  I  know  of  the 
difficulties  and  sacrifices  of  trying  to  balance 
the  rigors  of  a  new  business  with  the  needs  of 
a  family.  It  is  important  that  policymakers  in 
Washington  take  ttie  time  to  recognize  the 
great  contritxjtions  these  indivkjuals  make  and 
tiow  important  they  are  to  the  community. 

As  the  new  ranking  Republican  member  on 
ttie  Exports,  Tax  Policy  and  Special  Problems 
Sutxommittee,  I  t)elieve  ttie  incredible 
changes  in  the  workj's  political  climate  offers 
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histork;  opportunities  for  the  small  business 
owner.  Americans  must  capitalize  on  emerging 
markets  in  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  Amerrca, 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  literally  on  the 
verge  of  a  woridwide  economk:  revolution. 
Now  is  the  chance  for  small  txjsiness  to  exert 
its  influence  and  realize  that  through  exporting 
the  workj  is  their  customer. 

The  Bush  administration  is  trying  to  increase 
American  trading  possibilities  through  continu- 
ing discussions  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  We  tiave  already  seen 
some  positive  effects  through  our  reduction  of 
trade  tjarriers  with  our  neightx)r  to  the  north, 
Canada.  I  firmly  believe  ttiat  given  free  and 
fair  trade  competition  U.S.  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, and  labor  will  be  the  most  productive 
in  the  world. 

In  my  comments  today  I  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  small  businesses  exporting  to 
the  world.  A  vigorous  small  business  export 
program  is  not  only  good  for  reducing  the  Na- 
tion's trade  deficit  but  every  SI  billion  in  U.S. 
exports  generates  nearly  26,000  new  jotjs.  It 
also  gives  nations  struggling  to  change  ttieir 
former  centralized  governments  into  capitalist 
systems  the  ability  to  see  firsthand  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade. 

I  hope  ttiat  one  of  the  positive  results  from 
the  Small  Business  Week  is  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  the  great  achievements  of  small 
businesses.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  this  week 
will  enat>le  the  SBA  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  highlight  some  of  their  excellent 
programs  to  assist  small  business  in  exporting 
their  products. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  from  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  hoWing  this  special  order.  I 
woukj  also  like  to  repeat  how  Important  it  is  to 
give  young  entrepreneurs  a  helping  hand  in 
the  eariy  stages  of  their  businesses.  We  tiave 
seen  in  the  past  that  SBA  programs  can  help 
one-time  small  businesses  such  as  NIKE, 
Apple  Computer,  Federal  Express,  and  Winne- 
bago Industries  grow  Into  incredibly  successful 
companies. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  our  small  businesses.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict of  small  towns  who  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  small  Ixjsiness.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  does  a  tietter  job  of  understanding 
those  concerns,  and  that  our  time  of  recogni- 
tion is  not  just  today  but  every  day. 

From  the  kieglnnlng.  the  United  States  was 
described  by  foreign  visitors  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  While  our  economy  has  become 
much  more  expansive,  it  can  be  argued  that 
small  tMJSlness  is  more  important  to  our  lives 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  start  of  the 
Industrial  revolution. 

There  are  now  20  million  small  businesses 
across  America,  an  Increase  of  more  than  50 
percent  from  just  a  decade  ago.  Sixty-five  mil- 
lion Americans  are  employed  by  small  busi- 
ness, wtiich  Is  more  than  half  of  our  entire 
wort(  force.  Small  business  is  ttie  fastest  grow- 
ing sector  of  our  economy  and  contritxjtes 
atx)ut  40  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
Economists  are  predating  that  75  percent  of 
all  new  jobs  in  the  United  States  during  the 
next  25  years  will  be  created  by  the  small 
business  community. 
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Those  who  set  Government  policy,  and  that 
means  Congress,  must  fully  understand  that 
small  business  is  becoming  nrore  crucial  to 
the  vitality  of  our  economy,  rrxxe  needed  for 
job  growth,  and  more  vulnerable  to  the  whims 
of  thoughtless  government  intrusion. 

This  year,  as  every  year,  there  are  some  in 
this  body  who  will  continue  to  invest  their  en- 
ergy in  promoting  nice-sounding,  well-meaning 
Federal  policies  that  in  reality  would  steal  op- 
portunities for  business  expansion  and  job 
growth.  They  understand  special  interests,  but 
fail  to  understand  what's  in  the  best  interest  of 
small  business. 

As  incredible  as  it  seems  to  the  average 
American,  this  same  Congress  that  has  failed 
to  adopt  a  balanced  budget  in  20  years  insists 
on  making  managerrient  decisions  best  left  to 
business  owners  and  employees.  When  I  talk 
to  small  business  people,  they  hiave  a  hard 
time  understanding  why  Congress — the  same 
Congress  that  can  shrug  off  a  S300  billion 
yearly  deficit— thinks  it  can  do  a  better  job  of 
managing  tfieir  business.  People  can't  under- 
stand why  Congress  thinks  it  should  mandate 
benefits  Instead  of  allowing  negotiations  by 
employers  and  employees.  People  can't  un- 
derstand why  Congress  thinks  it  should  decide 
who  a  business  can  and  cannot  hire  to  do  the 
job. 

The  answer  is  that  too  many  people  in  Con- 
gress simply  forget  that  if  s  the  family  business 
and  our  entrepreneurs  who  led  our  Nation 
through  the  longest  peace  time  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  history.  They  forget  the 
risks  that  are  taken  every  day  by  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  tJuiW  small  tjusinesses. 
They  forget  that  for  every  regulation  they  add 
and  every  hiring  and  benefit  decision  they 
mandate,  it  is  that  much  harder  for  a  small 
business  to  survive. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today:  to  remember 
the  importance  of  small  txjsiness,  to  remenv 
ber  that  it  is  our  entrepreneurs  who  create  op- 
portunity and  drive  our  economy.  We  had  bet- 
ter start  realizing  the  tinr>e  has  come  to  look  for 
ways  to  encourage  investment  and  growth, 
rather  than  ways  to  regulate  the  life  out  of 
small  business  and  to  tax  the  incentive  out  of 
our  entrepreneurs. 

Our  small  businesses  have  given  much  to 
this  Nation.  They  are  inventors,  builders,  sup- 
pliers and  retailers.  They  keep  our  country 
strong.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
taking  risks  and  for  Iselieving  in  the  American 
dream.  Lefs  repay  that  faith  in  the  dream. 
Lefs  start  listening  to  our  small  businesses  so 
ttiaf  every  day  is  a  day  of  recognition  for  what 
they  contribute  and  a  day  of  understanding 
what  couW  be  lost  if  they  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  recognition  arxl  sup- 
port of  Small  Business  Week  1991 . 

I  am  always  very  supportive  of  the  efforts  of 
Congress  as  it  designates  1  week  out  of  tfie 
year  to  pay  tribute  to  the  single  nxjst  vital  con- 
tributor to  the  strength  of  our  country's  eco 
nomic  superiority:  small  business. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  from  urttan 
areas,  representatives  of  cities  surrounded  by 
and  deperxJent  on  the  giants  of  industry.  The 
IBM's  arxl  General  Motors'  of  this  country  play 
important  rotes  in  buikJing  our  ecorxDmy  and 
eniptoying  our  labor  force.  But  this  week,  we 
take  time  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  little 


guy.  This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  small  business  person.  I'm  from  Gokls- 
boro,  NC.  The  third  distrkn  whk:h  I  represent 
is  a  rural  district.  Rural  Amerka  not  only  relies 
on  small  businesses,  they  are  ttie  Ijasis  of  our 
survival.  Small  business  is  tfie  business  where 
I  come  from.  Small  construction  firms.  Hard- 
ware stores.  Local  banks.  Drug  stores.  Small 
textile  plants.  These  are  the  giant  industries 
around  the  Third  District  in  North  Carolina. 
And  these  industries  are  the  lifeline  of  commu- 
nities and  towns,  not  just  in  rural  North  Caro- 
lina, but  all  around  this  country. 

Small  business  keeps  growing  and  prosper- 
ing in  the  United  States,  continuously  proving 
to  be  the  silent  power  that  turns  the  wheels  of 
economic  growth  and  success  in  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Ireland,  for  requesting  this  spe- 
cial order  and  congratulate  him  again  on  be- 
coming the  new  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member  of  this 
committee  each  of  my  years  in  Congress  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  our  work  on  this  im- 
portant panel.  I  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  concerns  of  small  business  and 
do  all  I  can  to  see  ttiat  they  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  well  into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker:  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  small 
business  men  and  women.  But  I  wouW  like  to 
recognize  another  attribute  of  the  collective 
spirit  of  our  small  business  owriers  and  that  is 
their  commitment  to  their  country  and  to  our 
freedom.  Not  only  do  they  demonstrate  this 
commitment  by  exercising  ttieir  right  to  start 
arxJ  run  their  own  tHJSinesses,  but  they  do  so 
much  more  that  makes  our  life  t»etter  and 
more  secure. 

They  support  freedom  by  creating  major 
new  sources  of  employment  for  others.  In- 
deed, the  majority  of  new  jot)s  created  during 
the  last  decade  were  created  by  small  busi- 
nesses, and  this  is  douljly  true  in  hard- 
pressed  rural  areas. 

They  support  freedom  by  eaming  a  profit 
from  their  latx)rs.  and  paying  taxes  on  those 
eamings.  It  is  the  profits  earned  through  their 
ingenuity  that  provides  the  wealth  we  need  to 
defend  and  provide  for  our  people. 

America's  small  business  owners  support 
our  freedom  even  more  directly  by  winning 
contracts  and  using  their  ideas  to  provkJe 
safer,  more  effkiient,  t)etter  made,  and  less  ex- 
pensive goods  and  servrces  the  United  States 
needs  for  defense. 

They  support  our  freedom  by  inspiring  us 
with  their  self  reliance:  whatever  can  be  done, 
they  will  do;  whatever  is  broken,  they  will  fix; 
whatever  needs  to  be  supplied,  they  will  find 
the  source  and  if  there  is  no  source,  they  will 
make  it  themselves.  If  one  small  txjsinessman 
quits,  a  dozen  more  will  line  up  to  take  his 
place.  It  is  this  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
tough  competitkjn  tfiat  gives  the  United  States 
its  strength  to  make  it  through  the  rough 
times. 

And  let  me  point  out  another  facet  of  small 
business  assistance.  From  the  day  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait  until  the  last  shot  was  fired  end- 
ing Desert  Storm,  Amerca's  small  busir)esses 
were  niobilized  to  help,  not  only  in  actual  de- 
fense production,  Ixjt  also  in  research,  as  vol- 
unteers, and  through  their  unyiekJing  support. 


And  when  the  war  was  over,  they  lined  up 
to  help  put  out  the  fires  and  rebuikJ  Kuwait. 

Still  the  commitment  of  small  business  own- 
ers dkJ  not  stop  at  leading  the  charge  on  the 
home  front  or  provkjing  the  taxes  and  equip- 
ment that  form  the  arsenal  for  democracy.  We 
estimate  that  23,000  small  business  owners  in 
the  Reserves  were  called  to  active  duty  to  de- 
fend tlieir  country.  And  they  went  and  their  un- 
counted key  employees  went.  And  they  left 
their  families  and  friends  and  quietly  dkJ  their 
duty.  And  when  if  was  all  over,  ttiey  came 
home.  Their  leaving  was  a  real  hardship  for 
small  businesses.  Even  the  temporary  kjss  of 
an  owner  or  key  man  for  6  months  could  be 
devastating  to  a  small  business.  Yet  it  is  a 
story  that  we  have  not  heard  much  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  tftese  are  not  the  malin- 
gerers or  the  tjellyachers,  these  are  the  ones 
we  have  always  counted  on  to  get  the  job 
done:  Tfie  men  and  women  wfio  own  arxJ  op- 
erate America's  small  businesses.  We  all 
should  be  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connectrcut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  note  and  praise  the  accomplishments  of 
the  small  business  owners  in  this  country,  we 
should  be  making  a  firm  commitment  to  tfiose 
who  are  the  mainstay  of  our  economy. 

Rarely  has  tfte  future  of  our  economy  been 
at  such  a  fuming  point. 

I  tselieve  the  Congress  arxJ  administratkin 
should  be  working  together  in  the  coming 
months  and  years  to  set  a  clear  path  for  the 
small  business  owners  to  follow,  one  that  is 
clear  of  regulatory  obstacles  and  one  that  en- 
courages an  array  of  positive  initiatives  for  our 
entire  economy  to  grow  from  the  bottom  up. 

Small  businesses,  or  those  entrepreneurs 
who  are  eager  to  enter  the  worid  of  risk  arxl 
reward,  have  to  know  their  Govemment  wants 
to  help  them  realize  their  dreams  and  sustain 
our  ecorx)my. 

Small  businesses  dont  want  handouts,  tftey 
want  a  hand  up,  arxl  we  shoukJ  recommit  our- 
selves to  fjroviding  opportunities  at  every  turn. 

Training  programs  shouW  be  onented  to- 
ward procurement  and  functional  disciplines — 
mart<eting,  finance  and  management — to  help 
small  tjusinesses  deal  with  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  making  working 
capital,  both  publk;  and  private,  availat)le  to 
those  businesses  whch  qualify  and  are  ready 
to  make  it  work. 

The  private  sector  needs  nxjre  Incentives  to 
t)ecome  full  partners  with  the  next  generation 
of  workers  to  provide  initiatives  for  high  school 
arxl  vocational  students. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  take  advantage  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  toans.  We  have  to  do  a 
better  job  of  getting  the  word  out  that  the  SBA 
is  a  vital  resource  for  product  devetopment, 
technk:al  assistance,  and  other  resources. 

For  those  small  businesses  looking  alxoad 
for  new  markets,  fair  trade  agreements  are 
needed.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
grant  PreskJent  Bush  tfie  extensk>n  needed  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  the  fellowship 
of  nations. 

If  we  t>reak  precedent  and  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  to  be  tied  at  the  targaining  tat)te 
we  will  not  furtfier  the  interests  of  this  country 
or  its  small  txisinesses. 
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I  am  greatly  ebcouraged  by  the  appointment 
of  former  Congi  esswoman,  Patricia  Saiki,  as 
Commissioner  o  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  a  membe  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  will  3e  eager  to  vrork  with  my  fel- 
low members  aiw  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  provide  real  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  make  their  dreams  come 
true. 

Every  week  should  be  Small  Business 
Week,  tiecause  (tie  vitality  and  strength  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  their  successes. 

Let  us  move  ahead  and  make  some  real 
strkjes  in  ttie  co  ning  years  to  show  the  people 
of  our  Natk>n,  w  to  put  long  hours  into  their  in- 
vestments, that  ne  can  be  productive  partners 
in  that  process. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  Small  Business  Week.  May  5-11, 
1991.  Small  Bu!  iness  Week  is  intended  to  un- 
derscore the  i^nportance  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  small  businesses  which  are  the  eco- 
nomic backtXKiB  of  our  communities.  This 
year's  Small  Bu  siness  Week  ttieme  is  aptly  ti- 
tled, "Small  BuJiiness:  Buikjing  Amenca's  Fu- 
ture." 

As  a  membei  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity to  work  wtth  private  irxjividuals  and  putv 
lic  offKials  in  Lbuisville  and  Jefferson  County 
to  promote  sma  I  txjsiness  in  our  region. 

Accordingly,  I  have  seen,  firstharxJ,  ttie  men 
arxl  women  whj  have  taken  professional  and 
financial  risks  in  pursuit  of  ttieir  dreams  for  a 
busiriess  of  thei  r  own  and  a  brighter,  more  se- 
cure economic  1  uture. 

Currently,  ths  country's  20  million  small 
txjsinesses  emjiloy  6  out  of  every  10  working 
people  and  ere  ite  a  majority  of  ttie  new  jobs 
created  in  the  ^  ation.  Furttiermore,  small  busi- 
nesses provide  two  of  every  three  workers 
with  ttieir  first  jc  t)s. 

Small  txjsineiises  are  inherently  more  flexi- 
ble ttian  big  bui  linesses  and,  thus,  are  able  to 
keep  pace  witt  ever-ctianging  consumer  de- 
mands and  wih  rapid  devek)pments  in  our 
country's  econjmic  and  techncal  systems. 
Small  businesses,  better  than  larger  corpora- 
tions, are  at)te  to  capitalize  on  trends  and 
react  to  consuner  movement  arxl  economic 
need.  They  can  adapt  to  a  new  txjsiness  cli- 
mate without  al  the  bureaucracy  and  red  tape 
whch  can,  at  times,  paralyze  large  compa- 
nies. 

A  tribute  to  i  mall  txjsinesses  woukj  not  be 
complete.  Mr.  >peaker,  wittiout  taking  a  mo- 
merrt  to  recognize  ttie  work  of  ttie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA).  Now  under  the 
leadership  of  riy  former  colleague,  ttie  Honor- 
able Patricia  S^iki,  ttie  SBA  provkjes  a  nuov 
ber  of  important  programs  designed  to  assist 
small  businessinen  and  women  start  success- 
ful small  businesses.  The  SBA  reacties  out  to 
women,  mnonltes,  ttie  harxJk^apped,  arxj  vet- 
erans wtio  ma]  be  short  on  resources  capital 
or  the  experier  ce  to  penetrate  sales  markets. 

Recently,  Mi.  Speaker,  the  SBA  honored 
lour  small  txjsiness  people  from  my  tiometown 
of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  Ttiey  are: 
Frederick  G.  hjeath,  president  of  VBM  Corp., 
AMOX  Divisior,  as  Regional  Small  Business 
Exporter  of  ttie  Year;  James  S.  Rives,  senk>r 
partner  of  Strategy  Devekipment  Associates, 
as  Kentucky  Small  Business  Advocate  of  ttie 


Year;  Linda  F.  Bader,  owner  of  Bader  Musk; 
Village,  as  the  Women  in  Business  Advocate 
of  the  Year;  and,  Timothy  Hollinden,  president 
of  Micro  Computer  Solutions,  Inc.,  as  Region 
IV  Young  Entrepreneur  of  ttie  Year. 

I  congratulate  these  four  small  business 
people  for  their  dedication,  hard  work,  and 
perseverance.  Ttieir  awards  from  the  SBA  are 
well  deserved. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
honor  today  an  elite  group  of  entrepreneurs 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Wisconsin.  The 
1991  Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year,  as 
recognized  by  the  Fox  Cities  Chamber  of 
Commerce  arid  Industry,  serve  as  outstanding 
business  leaders  in  communities  throughout 
northeast  Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  recognize  this  year's 
winners  of  the  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  Award:  In  the  division  of  retail,  Carol  and 
Ron  Trimberger,  representing  TrimB's  Res- 
taurant and  All  Events  Catering.  In  the  service 
division,  Paul  J.  Hoffman  of  the  Hoffman  Corp. 
And,  for  manufacturing,  Davkj  G.  Berry,  rep- 
resenting the  Appleton  Lamplighter. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  nomi- 
nees for  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year: 
Pamela  Baumann,  Tinxithy  A.  Bishton,  Garrett 
and  Rugh  Carew,  James  S.  Crane,  Linda  M. 
Dejmek,  Rotiert  Des  Jardin,  James  O.  Hauert, 
Marvin  L.  Hollfelder,  Stanley  C.  Pizak,  Terry 
Marie  Syring,  Ttiomas  J.  Wiltzius,  and  Susan 
Zertie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  that 
we  acknowledge  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  these  successful  individuals  during 
Amerrca's  Small  Business  Week.  Clearly, 
small  business  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation.  Small  firms  are  responsible 
lor  the  employment  of  6  out  of  every  10  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  and  2  out  of  3  em- 
ployees begin  their  careers  with  small  busi- 
nesses. 

There  are  more  than  20  million  small  txisi- 
nesses  throughout  the  United  States,-  with 
nearly  1  million  new  businesses  started  each 
year.  In  addition,  women  own  4.6  million  of 
these  small  firms,  providing  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  the  business  workj. 

Through  small  business,  men  and  women 
can  pursue  ttie  American  dream  with  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  In  Wisconsin,  so  many  tiave 
achieved  ttiat  dream,  and  my  friends  in  the 
Fox  Valley  are  testimony  to  ttie  fact  that  small 
business  and  success  go  tiand  in  hand. 

Small  business  encourages  ttie  traditional 
work  ethic  of  our  country,  including  tiard  work, 
dedrcatkjn,  and  perseverance.  The  Fox  Cities 
Chamber's  Small  Business  Persons  of  the 
Year  possess  these  characteristrcs.  whk:h 
tiave  made  ttiem  ttie  successes  which  they 
are  today.  I  salute  these  northeastern  Wiscon- 
sin txisinessmen  and  women  and  commend 
them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  ob- 
servance of  Small  Business  Week,  whkih  has 
just  been  celet^rated  across  our  country,  and 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  speak  to  this  year's 
theme.  "Building  America's  Future." 

Small  businesses  are  absolutely  critk:al  to 
the  economk;  future  of  this  country.  More  than 
20  million  small  txjsinesses  in  this  country  are 
responsible  for  creating  two  of  every  three 
new  jobs  available  in  today's  job  market. 
These   txjsinesses   are   also   responsible  for 


employing  neariy  half  of  the  Nation's  private 
sector  worf<  force,  and  are  the  major  employ- 
ers of  women,  younger,  and  okjer  workers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  ttie  commitments  small 
kHJSinesses  have  made  to  tHJlkling  ttie  future 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  We  must 
continue  to  work  to  ensure  these  businesses 
have  the  tools  necessary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges to  today's  society. 

In  North  Carolina,  small  businesses  are  the 
t>acktx)ne  of  a  healthy  community.  They  have 
t>een  vital  to  our  own  economk;  development 
and  have  created  numerous  emptoyment  op- 
portunities for  our  residents.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  showed 
that  small  companies  have  accounted  for  al- 
nxist  75  percent  of  our  State's  400,000  new 
jobs  since  1984.  More  than  tialf  of  these  new 
jobs  were  created  by  locally  owned  txjsi- 
nesses. This  is  why  my  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  want  to  help  these  businesses 
continue  to  succeed. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Martin  Lancaster  and  Tim  Valen- 
tine, hosted  a  day-long  procurement  work- 
shop for  small  businesses  in  our  region.  "Mar- 
ketplace 91,"  as  it  was  called,  focused  upon 
procurement  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
nesses. More  than  550  small  businessmen 
and  women  in  our  districts  had  an  opportunity 
to  interact  with  nearly  60  representatives  from 
the  Federal  Government,  txith  military  and  ci- 
vilian agencies,  and  prime  contractors.  We  be- 
lieve  ttiat  small  businesses  in  North  Carolina 
have  not  received  an  equital)le  stiare  of  Fed- 
eral contracts  in  past  years.  We  sponsored 
this  event  to  create  new  areas  for  growth  and 
development  for  North  Carolina  small  txjsi- 
nesses, to  make  them  more  aware  of  busi- 
ness opportunities,  and  to  give  business  own- 
ers practical  information  on  tiow  to  proceed  in 
procuring  Federal  contracts. 

I  am  pleased  we  were  able  to  coordinate 
this  very  successful  three-distrrct  event.  I  want 
to  thank  the  N.C.  Small  Business  arxl  Tech- 
nology Development  Center,  the  National  Con- 
tract Management  Association,  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
sponsoring  "Marketingplace  91."  This  event 
was  a  good  example  of  how  business.  Gov- 
ernment and  ttie  community  can  work  together 
to  help  txing  jobs,  business  opportunities,  and 
increased  prosperity  to  States  and  commu- 
nities, especially  as  States  like  North  Carolina 
confront  severe  fiscal  constraints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  salute  the  small  business  op- 
erators in  the  Fourth  District,  across  my  State, 
and  in  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that  small 
txjsinesses  are  the  foundation  of  a  txighter 
economk;  future.  As  we  reflect  upon  the 
progress  this  Nation  has  made,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  look  fc>ack  upon  the  contritxjtkins 
small  businesses  have  made  in  their  distrk;ts 
and  encourage  them  to  continue  to  work  hard 
at  creating  new  mari<ets  and  new  opportunities 
tor  this  Nation  and  its  people,  because  it  will 
be  their  efforts  that  will  help  us  to  continue 
moving  forward  in  a  progressive  and  pros- 
perous manner. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoNTZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
salute  and  congratulate  the  people  of  Poland 
as  they  celebrate  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  This  great  document, 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791,  and  for  so  many 
years  a  symbol  of  Poland's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  denrKxracy,  is  now  commemorated 
as  a  national  htoltday  in  derrxxiratic  Poland.  I 
know  ttie  pride  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity feels  on  this  holiday,  and  I  join  them  in 
their  celebration. 

The  Polish  Constitution  is  the  worid's  sec- 
ond oldest  written  constitution.  Inspired  by  the 
age  of  enlightenment  and  modeled  after  the 
American  Constitution,  its  authors  shaped  a 
unkjuely  Polish  Government  suitable  for  con- 
temporary Poland.  It  was  the  first  liberal  con- 
stitution of  Eastern  Europe  and  was  centuries 
ahead  of  its  time.  It  was  so  far  ahead  in  fact 
tfiat  surrourxJing  empires  partitioned  Poland  to 
remove  the  darigerous  precedent  for  reform. 

The  Polish  Diet  at  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tion's adoption  was  comprised  of  nobles  and 
aristocracy.  Recognizing  the  weaknesses  of  a 
society  based  only  on  privilege  and  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  surrourxling  empires,  they 
sought  to  catch  up  on  a  century  of  stagnation 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  modem  state.  For 
tfie  good  of  the  nation,  these  rrobles  volurv 
tarily  renounced  many  of  the  traditional  class 
barriers  and  brought  equality  before  the  law  to 
the  peasants  of  Poland.  The  achievement  of 
tf>e  May  Constitution  impressed  no  less  an  au- 
thority ttnan  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  declared 
that  the  worid  had  gained  three  constitutions 
worth  remembering;  The  Amerkan,  the  Polish 
and  the  French. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  delve  for  a  few  min- 
utes into  tt>e  substance  and  background  of  the 
3d  of  May  Constitution,  I  believe  an  under- 
starxJing  of  its  history  is  necessary  to  urxler- 
stand  the  pride  of  the  Polish  people  on  this 
day  and  its  importance  to  democratk;  Poland. 
The  constitution  embodies  many  of  the 
same  principles  we  hokJ  so  dear  in  our  own. 
First  and  forenxjst  is  a  commitment  to  free- 
dom. The  preamble  reads; 

Persuaded  that  our  common  fate  depends 
entirely  upon  establishing  and  rendering  per- 
fect a  national  constitution;  convinced,  by  a 
long  train  of  experience,  of  many  defects  In 
our  government,  and  willing  to  profit  by  the 
favorable  moment  which  has  restored  us  to 
ourselves;  free  from  the  disgraceful  shackles 
of  foreign  Influence;  prizing  more  than  life 
the  external  Independence  and  Internal  lib- 
erty of  the  nation;  In  order  to  exert  our  nat- 
ural rights  with  zeal  and  firmness,  we  do  sol- 
emnly establish  the  present  constitution, 
which  we  declare  wholly  Inviolable  In  every 
part,  till  such  period  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law;  when  the  nation.  If  It  should  think 


fit,  may  alter  by  Its  express  will  such  arti- 
cles therein  as  shall  be  found  Inadequate, 
and  this  present  constitution  shall  be  the 
standard  of  all  laws  and  statutes  for  the  fu- 
ture diets. 

Freedom  is  the  goal,  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  means.  Article  V  states  its  guiding 
principle:  "All  power  in  civil  society  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people."  Like  in  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  from  this  basis  was  derived 
a  system  of  government  which  enhanced  the 
role  of  the  people  and  prevented  the  con- 
centration of  power  into  any  single  set  of 
hands. 

The  form  of  government  dictated  by  the 
Constitution  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Power  was  di- 
vided among  three  branches:  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judkiial.  The  legislative  branch 
was  divided  into  two  houses — a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  a  Chamber  of  Senators— each 
having  veto  power  over  tfie  other.  National  de- 
fense was  placed  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
people  and  freedom  of  religion  was  estab- 
lished in  these  memorable  words; 

As  the  same  holy  religion  commands  us  to 
love  our  neighbors,  we  therefore  owe  to  all 
people,  of  whatever  persuasion,  peace  In  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment; consequently  we  assure  to  all  persua- 
sions and  religion  freedom  and  liberty,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  in  all 
dominions  of  the  republic. 

Less  than  5  years  after  tfie  adoption  of  the 
May  constitution,  Poland  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe — a  banishment  that  wouW  last 
for  123  years.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
three  partitions  suffered  at  the  fiands  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia.  Russia  feared  the 
powerful  empires  of  Europe  and  saw  impover- 
ished Poland  as  a  Ixiffer  against  them.  But  it 
feared  reform  in  Poland  more.  To  thwart  the 
spread  of  democratk:  reform,  it  engineered  tfie 
first  partition  in  1773  as  both  a  warning  and  a 
landgrab.  The  second  partition  of  1793  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  passing  of  ttie  constitution. 
The  third  the  result  of  a  spirited  uprising  led  by 
a  hero  in  both  hemispheres,  General  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. 

General  Kosciuszko  is  known  by  many 
Americans  for  his  role  in  the  Amerkan  Revolu- 
tion. Along  with  General  Casimir  Polaski,  he 
came  to  Amerk:a  to  fight  for  the  freedom  he 
cherished  in  his  nativeland.  The  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  paved  his  return  to 
Poland,  where  he  took  up  the  banner  of  re- 
form. 

Despairing  of  peaceful  reform.  General 
Kosciuszko  granted  full  civil  rights  to  the  peas- 
ants in  1 795  and  called  tfiem  to  arms  as  free 
citizens.  A  ragtag  group  of  farmers  equipped 
only  with  farm  tools  and  outnumbered  three  to 
one,  this  was  the  first  People's  Volunteer 
Army  of  Europe.  The  end  of  this  final  uprising, 
proudly  remembered  by  Poles  as  ttie  national 
rising  of  1 794,  led  to  the  final  partition  in  1 795. 
Poland  woukj  not  be  wtrole  again  until  1918. 

Had  PolarxJ  been  less  progressive,  less  de- 
termined to  establish  fi-eedom  and  democracy 
in  the  country,  it  might  not  have  suffered  the 
fate  of  1795.  Yet  had  it  suppressed  its  desire 
for  democracy,  the  cause  of  liberty  would  have 
been  dealt  a  Wow.  Thie  path  was  difficult,  but 
200  years  later  ttiey  have  their  democracy.  A 
different  path  may  never  have  accomplisfted  it. 

In  ttie  123  years  that  followed  the  final  parti- 
tion, neither  PolarxJ  nor  its  constitutktn  were 


forgotten.  The  May  constitution  served  as  a 
rallying  point,  a  symbol  of  Polish  patnotism 
during  these  many  years.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Worid  War  I  and  the  demise  of  Poland's  three 
longtime  enemies:  Austria,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, Poland  regained  its  place  on  the  map 
of  the  workj.  Josef  Pilsudski  and  Roman 
Dmowski,  two  fathers  of  modern  Poland,  were 
Poland's  chief  advocates  in  post-war  negotia- 
tions. Pilsudski  later  became  newly  estab- 
lished Poland's  first  chief  of  state.  Quite  sig- 
nificantly. May  3d  became  a  new  national  holi- 
day. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Soviet-backed  Communist  regime  in  1945 
brought  a  prohibition  against  celebrating  the 
May  constitution.  And  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  holiday  was  reestablished  in  1990.  The 
spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  patriotism  it 
inspired  had  been  forced  underground  for  an- 
other 44  years,  but  there  they  simply  would 
not  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Polarxl  has  democracy. 
It  has  a  freely  elected  president  in  Lech 
Walesa  and  it  has  embart<ed  on  a  series  of  re- 
forms unmatched  in  eastern  Europe.  The  spirit 
of  the  3d  of  May  constitution  has  been  its 
gukJe  through  this  difficult  transformation  to 
democratic  government  and  a  market  econ- 
omy, a  transformation  again  modeled  after  the 
American  example.  President  Walesa  has 
prcked  up  wtiere  General  Kosciuszko  left  off, 
and  he  has  accomplished  much  in  the  face  of 
incredible  odds. 

Poland  has  come  a  long  way,  but  hardship 
at  home  and  instability  at  its  borders  couW  un- 
dermine these  reforms.  While  Americans  and 
Poles  alike  celebrate  the  gains,  we  rrxjst  act 
togettier  with  our  allies  to  prevent  any  losses. 
Congress  has  begun  this  process  by  authoriz- 
ing a  write-off  of  70  percent  of  Poland's  S3.8 
billion  debt  to  the  United  States,  but  President 
Bush  must  continue  to  press  the  members  of 
the  Paris  Club  for  ttieir  help  in  ending  Poland's 
economk;  woes.  Only  then  can  PreskJent 
Walesa  commit  ttie  resources  toward  invest- 
ment and  growth  necessary  to  foster  a 
healthy,  growing  economy.  And  only  then  can 
we  ensure  that  a  beleaguered  economy  does 
not  set  back  hard-won  democratic  reforms. 

Again,  I  offer  my  congratulatrans  to  ttie  peo- 
ple of  Poland  on  this  special  anniversary  and 
my  sirx^ere  desire  for  our  nations  to  work  to- 
gether to  make  the  principles  of  ttie  May  con- 
stitution a  reality  for  anottier  200  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  the 
people  of  Poland  celetxated  ttie  200th  anni- 
versary of  their  Constitution.  It  is  fitting  that 
Congress  recognize  this  occasion  since  it  is 
only  the  second  celebration  of  the  document 
since  Polarxj  freed  itself  from  Communist 
domination:  A  sign  that  Poland  has  had  to 
struggle  to  assure  peace  and  prosperty  for  its 
citizens. 

The  Polish  Constitutkjn  was  a  product  of  the 
Great  4- Year  Sejm  fi^om  1 788  to  1 792,  and  re- 
flected ttie  ideals  of  tfie  Enlightenment.  Its  ob- 
jectives were  to  establish  a  hereditary  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  to  replace  ttie  system  re- 
quiring unanimous  vote  for  ttie  passage  of  any 
law  by  the  Sejm,  and  to  empower  its  people 
with  the  auttiofity  to  ctieck  ttie  intentkins  of  ttie 
nobility. 

"All  power  in  civil  society  shoukJ  t>e  derived 
ft^om  the  will  of  the  people  *  "  *,"  is  the  first 
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Thus,  as  you  can  see,  we  have  many  good 
reasons  for  doing  what  we  can  to  help  this 
grand  Polish  adventure  succeed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  underestimate 
the  staggering  dimensions  of  the  challenges 
facing  Poland. 

That  was  one  message  that  came  through 
loud  and  clear  last  month  when  I  joined  ap- 
proximately 40  other  Members  of  Congress  at 
a  private  meeting  in  Washington  with  Presi- 
dent Walesa. 

President  Walesa  thanked  us  for  the  role  we 
played  in  reducing  his  nation's  debt  and  also 
expressed  gratitude  to  American  taxpayers  for 
tneir  support. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  there  will  be  "dif- 
ficult times  ahead  '  *  *  difficult  times  ahead" 
as  he  leads  the  march  toward  a  total  free  mar- 
ket economy  in  Poland. 

For  this  process,  Poland  needs  a  great  deal. 
It  needs  foreign  investors,  new  technology, 
training,  and  ideas. 

But  most  of  all,  it  needs  time.  This  radical 
change  in  political  and  economic  systems  will 
take  time. 

The  patience  of  the  Polish  people  will  be 
tested  severely. 

Inflation  in  Poland  has  been  reduced  and 
goods  returned  to  store  shelves.  But  as  the 
new  regime  pursues  its  policy  of  privatizing 
formerly  Government-run  businesses  and  in- 
dustries, unemployment  has  risen  dramatically 
and  wage  controls  have  caused  a  decline  in 
real  nxjnthly  wages. 

The  new  Government  is  faced  with  creating 
new  institutions,  including  a  stock  market  to 
raise  capital  and  a  viable  banking  system. 

It  needs  to  attack  its  environmental  and  in- 
frastructure problems  and  modernize  its  tele- 
communications network. 

These  are  steps  important  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  investors  and  to  expand 
trade  opportunities. 

The  assistance  that  we  and  other  nations 
and  organizations,  like  the  World  Bank  arxf 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  offer  are  not 
enough  to  solve  all  of  Poland's  problems  over- 
night. 

However,  this  foreign  aid  w\\\  help  the  Po- 
land buy  time  to  regain  its  economic  feet.  It 
also  IS  a  signal  of  hope  to  the  Polish  people, 
encouraging  them,  as  they  sacrifice,  that  other 
Western  nations  care,  that  it  is  worth  being 
patient. 

Late  last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Krakow,  and  Warsaw,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  delega- 
tion. 

As  part  of  the  U.S.  aid  package,  EPA  is  pro- 
viding S5  million  to  Krakow,  SI  million  for  a 
series  of  air  nrronitoring  stations  In  the  city,  and 
34  million  for  improvements  to  its  wastewater 
and  drinking  water  treatment  plants. 

I  certainly  was  Impressed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  many  Poles  we  met  to  attack  their 
economic  and  environmental  problems  vigor- 
ously. 

I  hope  that  this  bicentennial  observance  of 
the  Constitution  of  May  3  will  bolster  this  de- 
termination and  be  a  source  of  inspiration. 

The  special  significance  of  this  year's  ob- 
servarKe  was  the  focus  of  an  April  25  editorial 
in  the  AnvPol  Eagle,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
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my  hometown  of  Buffalo,  and  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  that  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD: 
May  3rd  Constitution  Has  New  Meaning 
The  celebrations  will  have  sf)ecial  meaning 
this  year  for  several  reasons.  First  it  will  be 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3rd  and  as  a  bicentennial  observ- 
ance, the  meaning  will  be  magnified.  Just  as 
importantly,  it  will  be  celebrated  in  a  free 
Poland  with  a  democratically-elected  presi- 
dent for  the  fist  time  in  more  than  a  half- 
century. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3rd  was  the  first 
in  Europe  that  gave  individuals  rights  and 
freedoms  to  citizens.  It  was  a  hallmark  of 
those  around  the  world  crying  out  for  justice 
in  a  world  that  too  often  was  governed  by 
those  who  felt  power  was  the  only  important 
tool  of  rule. 

Poles  around  the  world,  including  here  in 
the  United  States,  will  celebrate  May  3rd 
with  a  special  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
Polish  citizens  who  fought  so  hard  200  years 
ago  to  establish  their  rights.  The  meaning  of 
that  document  is  as  important  today  as  it 
was  then. 

Here  in  Western  New  York  the  Polish 
American  Congress  will  sponsor  events  com- 
memorating this  special  anniversary  and  we 
encourage  our  readers  to  participate  in 
them.  PAC  Vice  Preisdent  Karol 
Tomaszewski,  chairman  of  the  PAC  observ- 
ances, has  put  together  an  exciting  and 
memorable  program  that  we  believe  captures 
the  true  spirit  of  this  most  important  day. 

Poles  earned  their  place  in  the  history  of 
struggles  for  freedom  with  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  We  should 
not  forget  this  noble  accomplishment. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  declared  on  May  3,  1791,  by  King 
Stanislaw  Augustus  and  memtjers  of  the  Pol- 
ish Legislature,  the  SEJM. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world  since  King 
Augustus  proclaimed  this  historic  document  on 
May  3,  1791.  Monarchs  have  declined.  Worid 
wars  have  been  fought.  The  modern  factory 
was  invented.  The  automobile,  the  airplane, 
nuclear  weapons,  television,  the  computer, 
and  the  fax  machine  have  all  been  invented. 
Throughout  these  changes,  the  courage,  loy- 
alty, and  faith  of  the  Polish  people  in  the  ideal 
of  democracy  has  never,  ever  wavered. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  the  world's  sec- 
ond constitution,  after  our  own,  and  it  stands 
the  test  of  time  as  a  landmark  in  the  evolution 
of  democracy.  Like  our  Constitution,  King  Au- 
gustus' constitution  reflects  the  moral  fabric  of 
the  Polish  people.  It  reflects  love  of  liberty,  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  religion,  open  expres- 
sion, and  equality  for  all.  It  has  withstood  the 
challenges  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, and  Communist  repression. 

King  Augustus'  constitution  was  an  attempt 
to  replace  Poland's  medieval  political  system 
with  a  modern  constitutional  monarchy  and  a 
more  effective  parliament.  The  new  law, 
adapted  from  Western  constitutional  prin- 
ciples— including  the  American  Constitution 
approved  only  4  years  eariier  in  1787 — was 
greeted  by  weeks  of  celebration  throughout 
Poland's  cities  and  towns  and  by  acclaim  from 
European  arvj  American  statesman. 

In  1793,  just  2'^  years  after  the  declaration 
of  this  constitution,  however,  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned between  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  con- 
trast, today,  Poland  stands  free,  whole,  and 
proud    of    its    democratic    renaissance.  Just 
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like  the  rise  of  the  courageous  Solidarity  trade 
union  in  the  1980's,  this  inspiring  document 
mart<ed  a  major  advance  for  denxxracy  and 
political  unity  in  Poland.  The  new  constitution's 
ultimate  goal,  to  create  a  stable  and  well-orga- 
nized govemment  to  protect  Poland  from  Rus- 
sian expansionism,  is  similar  to  the  aspirations 
of  Lech  Walesa  and  the  Polish  people,  who 
are  striving  to  free  their  nation  from  the  legacy 
of  over  40  years  of  Soviet  domination. 

There  are  remarkable  parallels  between 
King  Augustus  and  Lech  Walesa.  Both  are 
founding  fathers  with  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  look  beyond  their  times  while  striving 
for  the  principles  of  denxwracy.  King  Augustus 
resisted  Russian  expansionism.  Lech  Walesa 
resisted  communism  and  defeated  it.  King  Au- 
gustus tried  to  replace  an  outdated  political 
system  with  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Lech 
Walesa  is  replacing  an  outdated  economy  and 
political  system  with  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets. King  Augustus  fought  against  great  odds. 
Lech  Walesa  fought  against  great  odds.  King 
Augustus  loved  his  people  and  fought  for  their 
litjerty  atx>ve  all.  Lech  Walesa  loves  his  peo- 
ple above  all  arxj  continues  to  sacrifice  for 
them. 

While  the  United  States  unfortunately  was 
unable  to  help  Poland  significantly  in  1791,  we 
can  be  much  more  helpful  neariy  200  years 
later.  The  generous  Support  for  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Democracy  [SEED]  Act,  enacted  into  law 
last  year,  was  one  example  of  how  America 
can  share  its  technological  and  economk;  ad- 
vances with  Poland  and  other  former  Soviet 
l)loc  nations  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Polish  Constitution,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  Poland's  transi- 
tion to  a  fully  democratic  political  system  and 
a  free-market  economy. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
tfiank  Congressman  Lipinski  for  holding  this 
special  order  today  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution.  As  a 
Polish-Amerk:an  Congressman,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that,  200  years  after  the  signing  of  this 
boW  document.  Poland  is  finally  free. 

On  May  3,  1791.  the  Polish  pariiament  en- 
acted the  first  Polish  Constitution.  Preceded 
only  by  the  American  Constitution  of  1789,  it 
is  the  worid's  second  oWest  written  constitu- 
tion. It  is  also  Europe's  first  written  fundamen- 
tal law,  enacted  4  rronths  earlier  than  the  first 
French  Constitution.  In  fact.  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  wrote  that  the  worid  had  gained  three 
constitutions  worth  rememt)enng  and  honor- 
ing: the  French,  the  American,  and  the  Polish. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the  volatile  situation  in 
Europe  at  that  time,  this  bold  document  failed 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Poland.  Partitioned  once 
again  by  foreign  powers,  Poland  disappeared 
from  the  map  of  the  workj  for  123  years.  It 
reappeared  again  in  1918,  only  to  be  overrun 
by  Germany  and.  nrxjst  recently,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  today,  200  years  after  its  signing,  the 
principles  of  the  Polish  Constitution  are  finally 
coming  true  in  Poland.  Prompted  by  a  disgrun- 
tled shipyard  wort<er  named  Lech  Walesa,  the 
walls  of  Communist  rule  came  tumljling  down. 
Poland  is  once  again  free,  and  the  200-year- 
okJ  Constitution  has  taken  on  a  new,  wonder- 
ful meaning  for  the  Polish  people. 
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But  v*>hile  Poland  has  taken  dramatk:  steps 
toward  democracy  in  the  last  few  years,  it 
faces  monumental  challenges  ahead.  Last 
month,  I  visited  Poland  and  witnessed  first- 
hand the  legacy  of  Communist  njle.  The  ten'or 
and  oppression  that  accompanied  Communist 
rule  are  now  gone,  but  the  economy,  social 
arxJ.  parlicularty,  environmental  consequences 
still  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  saw  on  my  trip  to  Po- 
land was  both  promising  and,  at  the  same 
time,  disheartening.  The  country  is  ravaged  by 
coal-contaminated  air  and  heavily  polluted  nv- 
ers  and  streams.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Vistula  River  and  80  percent  of  the  Oder  River 
are  useless,  even  for  industrial  use.  Because 
of  this  pollution,  Poland's  infant  mortality  rate 
is  20  deaths  per  1.000  births— compared  to 
Sweden's  6  deaths  per  1.000  births — and  the 
average  life  expectancy  is  10  years  less  than 
in  Sweden.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  environmental 
pollution  in  terms  of  human  health,  ecological 
damage  arxJ  economic  cost  is  real. 

Poland  simply  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  heal  these  tragic  wounds.  They  desperately 
need  our  help.  In  1989,  Congress  provided 
Eastem  European  nations  $10  million  for  envi- 
ronmental programs,  including  an  EPA  project 
to  rrxjnitor  and  combat  pollution  in  Krakow.  On 
my  trip,  I  visited  and  assessed  these  invalu- 
atJle  programs.  While  small  in  scale,  this  aid  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Polish  people.  They 
recognize  ttiat  cleaning  their  air  and  water  will 
make  them  healthier,  more  productive  and 
better  prepared  (or  their  transition  to  a  free- 
market  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  great,  histonc  day 
for  Poland  and  her  people.  Like  its  prede- 
cessor in  America,  the  Polish  Constitution  is  a 
product  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  As  Po- 
land embari<s  on  a  new  age  of  enlightenment 
with  the  demise  of  Communist  rule,  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  ensure  Polish  independ- 
ence and  freedom  in  the  next  200  years. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday,  May  3. 
1991,  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  On  that  day,  the 
first  constitution  in  Europe  was  approved  by 
the  Polish  Diet.  This  landmark  document  errv 
bodied  the  dedication  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  individ- 
ual liberty. 

One  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  George 
Washington,  wrote,  "Poland,  by  the  puolic  pa- 
pers appears  to  have  made  large  and  unex- 
pected strides  toward  liberty,  v»^k;h,  if  true  re- 
flects great  honor  on  the  present  King,  who 
seems  to  have  tjeen  the  principle  promoter  of 
the  business."  The  public  papers  were  true.  In 
fact,  the  Polish  Constitution  expressed  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  own  Constitution  arid  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Unfortunately,  neighboring  Russia  did  not 
like  the  strides  being  taken  in  Poland,  within  a 
year,  Russian  troops  invaded,  and  Poland  was 
sut)jected  to  further  partition  among  its  hostile 
neightwrs.  For  the  better  part  of  two  centuries, 
the  Polish  people  suffered  repression  from 
one  source  or  another.  Throughout  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  time,  the  Polish  people  re- 
tained an  unswerving  dedication  to  freedom 
and  democracy. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  tide  of  freedom 
sweeping  across  Eastern  Europe  began  in  Po- 
land. The  Polish  people  approved  ttie  first  Eu- 


ropean constitution  in  1791,  and  they  were  ttie 
first  to  throw  down  the  shackles  of  com- 
munism in  1989.  Thanks  to  the  courage  of  the 
Polish  people.  Eastem  Europe  has  entered  a 
new  era  of  freedom  and  hope.  It  is  fitting  ttiat 
last  year.  May  3  was  reinstated  as  a  national 
holiday  in  Poland  after  t>eing  abolished  by  the 
Communist  government  in  1945. 

In  America,  Polish-Amencans  have  made 
tremendous  contrtlxrtions  to  this  country. 
Michigan  is  blessed  with  a  large  and  very  ac- 
tive Polish  community.  PolistvAmerican  arts 
and  veterans  groups  sponsored  a  number  of 
events  to  celebrate  this  important  historical 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  join 
people  across  this  Nation  and  around  the 
wortd  in  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Martin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwKN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Archer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Coughlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 


of  Washington. 

Members  (at  the  re- 

(Jbey)  to  revise  and  extend 

and  include  extraneous 


three  instances, 
in  three  instances, 
in  two  instances. 
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Ms.  Ros-LEtriNEN  in  four  instances 

Mr.  BALLENpER 

Mr.  Miller 

(The  followjing 
quest  of  Mr 
their  remark^ 
material:) 

Mr.  SlatteJiy  in  two  instances 

Mr.  SwETT. 

Mr.  Stark  fa 

Mr.  RlCHARl  )SON 

Mr.  TraficInt 
Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  HAMILTbN 
Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Oberst  kr 

Mr.  TORRICl  XLI 
Mr.  DeLug<  I 
Mr.  Olin 
Mr.  TORRES . 
Mr.  Mantoii 
Mr.  Atkins 
Mr.  RosteHkowski. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Downe'  ' 
Mr.  NOWAK 


ENROLLEI)  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

from  the  Committee  on 

reported   that 

had    examined    and 

snrolled  joint  resolutions 

of  the  following  titles, 

thereupon   signed  by   the 


Admi  listration, 
commi  t,tee 


Mr.   ROSE, 
House 
that 

found  truly 
of  the  Hous^ 
which  were 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Re8.  IM 
May  12.  1991 
Day,"  and 

H.J.  Res.  214. 
the   Astronaut  s 
Kennedy  Spacf 
mortal  to 
duty. 


ai 


SPEA  CER 


SENATE 

The 
ture  to  an 
the  followins 

S.  258.  An 
Solar,  Wind, 
Production 


IRELj  lND 


Mr 
that  the 

The 
ingly    (at    8 
p.m.).   the 
morrow,  Thjirsday 
a.m. 


Under 
tive 

the  Speakerfs 
lows: 

1227.  A  letter 
Department 
1991   report 


Joint  resolution  designating 
•■Infant  Mortality  Awareness 

Joint  resolution  recognizing 
Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
Center  as  the  national  me- 
who  die  in  the  line  of 


asti  snauts 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

announced  his  signa- 
eitroUed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

title: 


ajct  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
i^asle.  and  Geothermal  Power 
ln(  entlves  Act  of  1990. 


A  DJOURNMENT 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
Hoilse  do  now  adjourn, 
motiqn  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
o'clock    and    14   minutes 
][ouse  adjourned  until  to- 
May  9.  1991,  at  11 


EXECUTUVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


clafase  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 

commi^ications  were  taken  from 

table  and  referred  as  fol- 


from  the  Deputy  Secretary, 

}f   Defense,    transmitting    the 

allied  contributions  to   the 


CD 
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common  defense,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  that  major 
defense  acquisition  programs  have  breached 
the  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3)(A);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 159  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee, to  acquire  Interests  in  real  property  in 
support  of  special  operations  forces  and  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  and  statement  thereon, 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  2001  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  1990  annual  re- 
port of  the  Department  on  its  hazardous 
waste  management  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1232.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  progress 
report  toward  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  including  any  relevant  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  covering  the  period  from 
January  through  March  1991.  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2373(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  a  sum- 
mary of  activities  proposed  for  funding  in 
Peru  during  fiscal  year  1991  by  the  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  a  sum- 
mary of  activities  proposed  for  funding  in 
Brazil  during  fiscal  year  1991  by  the  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  the  Agency's  an- 
nual report  on  the  Program  Fraud  Civil 
Remedies  Act  for  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3810;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collections  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  DCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collections  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pjirsuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  self-governance 
demonstration  project  baseline  measures  re- 
port; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Non  Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  for  1990.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-281.  sec.  13  (100  Stat.  75);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Sniall  Business  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  fifth 
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report  on  the  activities  and  progress  of  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1395w-l(c)(l)(D);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  final  selec- 
tion criteria  for  the  National  Science  Schol- 
ars Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1); 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  Safeguards  In- 
formation for  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 
1991.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(d);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  made  during  the  preceding  year 
of  research  on  outcomes  of  health  care  serv- 
ices and  procedures;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  IHS  and 
VA  sharing  medical  facilities,  pursuant  to  25 
U.S.C.  1680f;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the 
export  from  and  import  into  the  United 
States  of  hazardous  and  additional  waste  ex- 
cept in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  bill;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BERMAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  1415,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102-53).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X: 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  248;  S.  248  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

H.R.  2251.  A  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  contribu- 
tions of  foreign  governments  and/or  interest 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for 
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peacekeeping  activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
H.R.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  formula  for  com- 
putation of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  while  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  2253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  exclusion  under  section  911  of 
such  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Snowe): 
H.R.  2254.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seek  an  agreement  from  the  Arab 
countries  to  end  certain  passport  and  visa 
policies  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hoagland. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM.  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Con- 
VERS.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  BONioR.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  extend  the  patent  term 
of  certain  products;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCOLLUM): 
H.R.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  individual  employees  join  and  pay 
dues  and  fees  to  labor  organizations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  2257.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  increases 
contained  in  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of   1990;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Emerson): 
H.R.  2258.  A  bill  to  help  end  hunger  and 
human  want;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Agriculture.  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Ulinois: 
H.R.  2259.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8  percent  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees  within  the 
Chicago-Gary-Lake  C^ounty,  IL-IN-WI  Con- 
solidated Metropolitan  Statistical  Area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HERGER: 
H.R.  2260.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  regula- 
tion: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Government  Operations,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAD ): 

H.R.  2261.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
witness  fees  and  witness  protection;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  2262.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Veterans,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KASICH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sikorski): 
H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   with  respect  to  certain  pro- 
grams under  which  awards  may  be  made  to 
Federal  employees  for  superior  accomplish- 
ments or  cost  savings  disclosures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  trade  or  busi- 
ness expense  deductions  for  amounts  paid  to 
self-insured    medical    reimbursement    plans 
which    discriminate    against    services    per- 
formed by  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  MOLINARI: 
H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  fly  ash  from 
municipal  solid  waste  incinerators  shall  be 
regulated  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  construction  of  pe- 
destrian walkways  and  bicycle  lanes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.R.   2268.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  improve  air  service  to 
small   communities;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RIGGS: 
H.R.  2269.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  minimum  instream 
flows  for  the  Trinity  River  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Morella): 
H.R.  2270.  A  bill  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Senior  Executive  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2271.  A  bill  to  extend  imminent  dan- 
ger pay  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned on  Diego  Garcia  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2272.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  recommend  to  Congress  whether 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  that 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
while  serving  in  a  combat  zone  should  be  in- 
creased:   jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Armed  Services  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  2273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  murder  of  a  United  States  national 
abroad,  to  the  Ckimmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.     STARK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster.   Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    Jontz.    Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Mr.     Weiss,     and     Mr. 
Faleomavaega): 
H.R.  2274.  A  bill  to  better  protect  and  man- 
age certain  redwood  forests  by  adding  lands 


to  the  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  and  by  des- 
ignating the  Headwaters  Forest  Wilderness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  2275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  combined 
com  and  grain  sorghum  base  for  purposes  of 
Federal  agricultural  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  2276.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   Transportation    to   carry   out   a   heated 
bridge  technology  assessment  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.   INHOFE.  Mr.   Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.   DANNEMEYER,   Mr.   Porter,  Mr. 
Petri,     Mr.     Sensenbrenner,     Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    Doolittle.    Mr. 
MooRHEAD.   Mr.   Hobson.   Mr.   Camp. 
Mr.     Thomas     of     Wyoming.     Mr. 
Heroer.  Mr.  RrrTER.  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   OxLEY.    Mr.   Lightfoot. 
Mr.   Santorum.   Mr.   Callahan.   Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Han- 
sen,   Mr.    Gallo,    Mr.    Hefley,    Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
LAUOHLIN.  Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Bunning. 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Biurakis.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.   Saxton. 
Mr.     Machtley.     Mr.     Fields.     Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.    Blaz,    Mr.    Slaughter   of   Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Galleoly.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.     Walsh.      Mr.      Quillen,      Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.  Mr.  ARCHER  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    Edwards   of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery): 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
Balanced   Budget  Amendment   to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  24  through  30,  1991,  as  "National 
African-American    Historical    and    Cultural 
Museums  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  24  through  28,  1991,  as  "Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  and  Mr.  Broomfield): 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  support  conservation  efforts 
initiated  by  Brazil  to  protect  the  Amazon 
forest,  and  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
double its  efforts  to  reduce  its  pollution  of 
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48.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

nse  of  the  Congress  that  the 

should    release    the    prison 

Wallenberg  and  account  for 

to  the  Committee  on  For- 


klEMORIALS 


prea  ented 


4  of  rule  XXII.  memorl- 
and  referred  as  fol- 


Speaker:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 

of  Wtishington,  relative  to 

Middle  EasV.  to  the  Commlt- 

Sfervlces. 

mejnorial  of  the  General  Assem- 

of  Illinois,  relative  to  Oper- 

Storm;  to  the  Committee  on 


memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 

in  motor  fuels:  to  the  Com- 

and  Commerce. 

m4morlal  of  the  Senate  of  the 

relative  to  the  desecration 

nag:  to  the  Committee  on 


ici  n 


memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 

fishing  on  the  high  seas:  to 

on    Merchant    Marine    and 


110.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  the  Hanford  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Reiv 
resentatives  of  the  State  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  the  motor  fuel  tax:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

112.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  the  employer-provided  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  New  Jersey,  rel- 
ative to  the  Medicare  coverage  for  blood 
work  and  vitamins:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 

to  Arbor  Day:  to  the  Com- 

PostJOffice  and  Civil  Service. 

mimorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

3f     the     Commonwealth     of 

relative  to  opposing  any  in- 

slze  and  weight:  to  the  Com- 

c  Works  and  Transportation. 

memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 

on  of  a  new  Federal  Surface 

Assistance  Act:  to  the  Com- 

Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
CLEMENT,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  Ballenger  and  Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.   77:   Mr.   Traficant  and   Mr.   Broom- 

FIELD. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  SANTORUM  and  Mr.  VENTO. 

H.R.  196:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  258:  Mr.  GOSS. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
OWENS  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  STOKES. 

H.R.  352:  Mr.  Cox  of  California  and  Mr. 
CAMPBELL  of  California. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McNulty.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

H.R.  393:  Mr.  SMrTH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  416:  Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr.  FiSH,  and  Mr.  Del- 
lums. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Texas.  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Guarini,  and 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  TAUZIN,  Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  476:  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr. 
BEILENSON,  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
JONTz,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  FLAKE,  Mr.  Le- 
vine  of  California,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  506:  Mr.  ROE. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  KYL  and  Ms.  COLUNS  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  644:  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  672:  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  694:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  724:  Mrs.  PATTERSON. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 


H.R.  776:  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Skaogs.  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Skaggs  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  SiKORSKi  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  PANETTA. 

H.R.  871:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr. 
Panetpa.  Mr.  VENTO,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  872:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  PANETTA. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Glick- 
man, and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  918:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  DYMALLY. 

H.R.  978:  Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  VENTO,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1003:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 

HOYER. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  1067:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  At- 
kins, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  BROOMFiELD.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  RriTER.  Mr.  Shu- 
STER.  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  PERKINS. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  HORTON. 

H.R.  1125:  Mr.  MACHTLEY. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  1177:  Mrs.  MiNK,  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Ms. 
DeLauro. 

H.R.  1218:  Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr. 
Pallone,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1237:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Grandy. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Ms.  Mol- 
inari,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Orton.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Riggs.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Sarpalius, 
Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  RAMSTAD,  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Biu- 
RAKis,    Mr.    ESPY,    Mr.    Traxler,    and    Mr. 

MOORHEAD. 

H.R.  1265:  Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  WALSH,  Ms. 
NORTON,  Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  McNulty,  and 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  1287:  Mrs.  BYRON. 
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H.R.  1288:  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1305:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
EXiKART,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  GEREN  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Running,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Nussle,  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer. 
H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Mineta. 
H.R.  1346:  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  1365:  Mrs.  MiNK.  Mr.  ECKART.  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Espy,  and 
Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr. 
Klug.  and  Mr.  DURBIN. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Be- 
vill. and  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
H.R.  1483:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1494:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  1495:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Stump,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  KLUG,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 

Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Hurro. 
H.R.  1559:  Ms.  DeLauro. 
H.R.   1566:   Mr.   BONIOR.   Mr.   Bustamante, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Pickett.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  MAVR0ULE8,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Ma.  DeLauro.  Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. 
H.R.  1588:  Mr.  EMERSON. 
H.R.  1593:  Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Riggs. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Cardin.  and 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
H.R.  1652:  Mr.  GOSS. 

H.R.  1655:  Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Ramstad. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  ECKART.  and  Ms. 
DeLauro. 

H.R.   1671:  Mr.   Rangel.   Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 
H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Gallo  and  Mr.  Santorum. 
H.R.  1677:  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 
H.R.  1679:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Herger  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 
H.R.  1715:  Mr.  Dellums. 
H.R.  1717:  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. 
H.R.  1723:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.R.    1724:    Mr.    LEACH.    Mrs.    MiNK.    Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 


Bereuter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1727:  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1736:  Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Durbin.  Ms. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1750:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1774:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Dllnois,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Engel,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  NOWAK,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr. 
Flake. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter, Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  scheuer,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Dar- 
den,  Mr.  HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hurro. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
HENRY.  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  GUARiNi.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  JONES  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Uli- 
nois,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Leach,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1916:  Mr.  VENTO. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1956:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  1968:  Mr.  WOLF. 

H.R.  2001:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  SHAW,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

H.R.  2029:  Mr.  MACHTLEY,  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
McDermott. 

H.R.  2049:  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr. 
KYh.  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  BuNning.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr. 
Nichols. 
H.R.  2056:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  2063:  Mr.  MARTINEZ,  Mr.  LEWIS  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  2082:  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Beilenson.  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  2115:  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  NcNULTY.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 


Gallo.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2149:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  and  Mr. 
Leach. 

H.R.  2152:  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  2244:  Mr.  FusTER,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  rinaldo.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Kildee,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  OWENS  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Broomfield  and  Mr.  Ra- 
hall. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Klug.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  MACHTLEY, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Manton.  Ms. 
MOLINARI,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  BOU- 
CHER, Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  auCoin.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  MURPHY. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.J.  Res.  224:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

H.J.  Res.  227;  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  BORSKi, 
Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  annunzio.  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. Mr.  Dw^-ER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mi- 
neta, Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Savage,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  annunzio.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Yat- 
ron. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka. Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  242:  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Cox  of  California  and 
Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan. 
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H.  Con.  Res 
LINS    of 
Dakar. 

H.  Con.  Res. 
Mr.   Feighan, 
Mr.  McGrath 
Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Mr.   Mrazek, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mi. 
Gephardt,  Mr 
nla.   Mr.   Gordoi 
LINGS.    Mr 

Dannemeyer,  M: 
Kyl,  Mr.  Lent. 
Lagomarsino 

PERSON.   Mr 
NETTA.     Mr. 

Hertel,   Mr. 

HUGHES,    Mr. 
ClTNNINGHAM.  am 

H.     Con.     Res 

MCMILLEN   Of 

Carper,  Mr.  Ow 


Mr.  Derrick. 
Ms.  COLUNS  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Ms.  COL- 
Mlchlgin,    Ms.    NORTON,    and    Ms. 


Mr.  DKON.  Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.   Machtley. 

!Ir.  FOGUETTA,  Mrs.  Byron, 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Ackerman, 

\t-.    BILBRAY.    Mr.     MCNULTY, 

Annunzio,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 

V^OLF.  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  Callfor- 

Mr.    Scheuer,   Mr.   Stal- 

APPtEGATE,    Mr.    ERDREICH,    Mr. 

.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Klug.  Mr. 

Mb.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jef- 

FR(iST,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  PA- 

M>VROULES,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 

K  :nnedy,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 

CqUGHLIN,   Mr.   Glickman.  Mr. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

113:     Mr.     Bacchvs,     Mr. 

Mkryland,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 

I  ns  of  Utah.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
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Bennett,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  ESPY  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  Mr.  MORRISON,  Mr.  Upton, 
and  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Archer. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  doolittle,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Han- 


cock, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  HOBSON,  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zeliff. 
and  Mr.  Zimmer. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

78.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Armenian  Democratic  Liberal  Party,  rel- 
ative to  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  So- 
viet Army;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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GIVE  FAMILIES  A  BREAK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
family  has  been  put  at  risk  by  many  forces  at- 
tacking it.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  more  than  its  share  in 
this  attack. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
have  become  so  unfriendly  toward  the  family, 
they  reward  tfiose  who  destroy  the  family  in- 
stead of  tfxjse  who  work  to  preserve  the  fam- 
ily structure  in  American  society. 

The  family  serves  as  the  basis  for  a  sound 
arxj  prosperous  civilized  society.  It  always 
has,  and  it  always  will.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment and  America's  future  have  tremendous 
stakes  in  strengthening  the  Nation's  families. 
We  all  benefit  from  such  a  family-tjased  civili- 
zation. 

One  particularly  inequitable  area  that  ad- 
versely affects  the  family  is  the  tax  burden. 
Soon  after  t)eing  elected  to  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislatkjn  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  dependents.  In  this  Congress,  I 
am  cosponsoring  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Fami- 
lies Act,  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, Frank  Wolf  of  Virginia. 

This  legislation  will  raise  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  $3,500  for  dependents  under  18 
years  okj  from  the  cun-ent  S2,150.  This  is  a 
modest  increase.  It  wouW  be  about  $7,800 
today  if  it  were  to  be  put  at  the  same  level  as 
in  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  consider  the 
impact  on  the  family  when  we  discuss  and  de- 
tote  policy  proposals.  The  time  is  now  to 
make  our  laws  and  polrcies  family-friendly. 

I  ask  ttiat  two  artk:les  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Times  commentary  section,  one  by  Su- 
zanne FieWs  and  another  by  Gary  Bauer,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  excellent  articles 
illustrate  exactly  the  problem  I  have  t)een  dis- 
cussing, and  they  present  changes  the  Corv 
gress  should  act  on  immediately. 

Family  Bill  Comes  Due 
(By  Suzanne  Fields) 

The  bill  run  up  by  militant  feminists  now 
is  coming  due,  and  we're  telling  the  waiter 
to  give  the  check  to  the  kids.  If  the  kids 
don't  have  valid  plastic,  send  the  check  to 
the  family  at  the  next  table. 

After  two  decades  of  militant  feminism, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable.  The  American 
family  has  radically  declined. 

"The  family  is  under  great  cultural  and 
fiscal  attack  today,"  says  Rep.  Frank  R. 
Wolf,  Virginia  Republican.  "Nearly  every 
statistic  on  family  well-being,  from  teen  sui- 
cide rates  to  teen  pregnancy,  indicates  that 
the  family  Is  in  a  downward  spiral.  Yet  while 
children  are  more  at  risk,  parents  are  pushed 
by  financial  pressures  to  spend  less  time 
with  their  children." 


Not  all  of  these  dismal  statistics  can  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  militant  feminists,  of 
course,  but  the  conclusion  is  also  inescapable 
that  it  was  their  rhetoric  and  influence  over 
public  policy,  which  has  terrorized  men  who 
know  better,  that  hastened  the  deterioration 
of  family  life. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  silly  rhetoric  of 
the  early  days  of  the  movement— "a  woman 
needs  a  man  like  a  fish  needs  a  bicycle"— is 
becoming  passe.  Many  feminists  are  embar- 
rassed that  such  zaniness  was  once  the  defin- 
ing feminist  philosophy.  They're  no  longer 
defining  man  as  the  enemy,  nor  Is  he  irrele- 
vant. 

In  fact,  some  feminists  are  joining  conserv- 
atives in  propounding  a  new  rhetoric  to  in- 
fluence public  policy  in  a  different  way. 
They  want  to  encourage  a  mother  and  a  fa- 
ther to  raise  young  children  together— a  cul- 
tural given  in  the  1950s,  before  divorce  was 
"creative"  and  nolwdy's  fault  and  before 
motherhood  was,  to  use  a  few  other  descrip- 
tions to  make  early  feminist  warriors  blush, 
a  "problem  that  has  no  name"  and  before 
home  was  considered  a  "comfortable  con- 
centration camp." 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  the  conservative  activist, 
and  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder,  the  liberal  Demo- 
crat from  Colorado,  are  certainly  an  odd  cou- 
ple, but  they've  joined  hands  to  push  for  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  federal  tax  deductions 
for  children.  They're  supporting  tax  incen- 
tives to  make  it  easier  for  parents  to  hang 
on  to  the  resources  to  properly  raise  their 
children. 

The  Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Wolf  and  Sen.  Dan  Coats.  Indi- 
ana Republican,  would  increase  the  depend- 
ent exemption  to  $3,500  or  $4,000  per  child,  up 
from  the  current  $2,150. 

It's  not  a  lot  of  money,  but  it's  a  beginning 
in  the  reorganization  of  priorities  that  have 
become  badly  skewed.  Measured  in  real  dol- 
lars as  a  proportion  of  family  Income,  the 
$600  tax  exemption  of  1948  would  be  worth 
$7,800  per  dependent  child  in  1991. 

Almost  every  poll  tells  us  that  mothers  of 
young  children  would  like  to  spend  more 
time  at  home  with  them.  Liberal  feminists, 
who  have  until  now  stressed  individual 
rights  of  women  over  the  collective  needs  of 
the  family,  are  getting  that  message,  too. 
We're  hearing  less  about  women  who  work 
because  they  want  to.  more  about  women 
who  work  because  they  have  to. 

More  money  in  their  pockets  would  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  stress  on  families,  a  leading 
cause  for  divorce,  and  enable  mothers  of 
young  children  to  work  less  and  have  more 
family  time. 

Not  long  ago  researchers  asked  1.500 
schoolchildren.  "What  do  you  think  makes  a 
happy  family?"  There  were  no  hints  about 
designer  sneakers,  record  albums,  television 
sets  or  Mommy's  work.  Most  of  them  had  a 
simple  answer:  "Doing  things  together." 

Maytie  even  teaching  a  fish  to  ride  a  bicy- 
cle. 

Built-in  Tax  Bias  Against  Children 

(By  Gary  Bauer) 

The  federal   tax  code  is  riddled  with  all 

sorts  of  anti-family  biases.  ineQuities  and 

quirks.  Some  of  these  favor  rich  kids.  Others 


favor  poor  kids.  Almost  all  disadvantage 
middle-income  children,  especially  those 
with  parents  who  strike  a  good  balance  be- 
tween meeting  work  and  family  responsibil- 
ities. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  possible  for  some 
low-income  mothers  with  out-of-wedlock 
children  to  receive  $5  in  tax-related  cash 
transfers  for  every  $1  in  Ux  benefits  claimed 
by  some  median-income  married  couples 
with  children.  (And  this  does  not  even  take 
into  consideration  food  stamps,  welfare  pay- 
ments, nutrition  l)enefits.  day-care  assist- 
ance. Pell  grants  and  other  government  serv- 
ices for  low-income  families.)  Likewise,  it  is 
possible  for  some  couples  earning  $100,000  a 
year  to  receive  more  than  $8  in  child-based 
tax  savings  for  every  $1  claimed  by  some  me- 
dian-income families. 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  these  days  about  tax 
"fairness,"  official  Washington  has  given  lit- 
tle attention  to  five  serious  inequities  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  families. 

The  bias  against  children.  The  tax  code 
views  children  today  more  as  a  consumption 
item  (like,  say.  a  speedboat,  a  Persian  rug  or 
a  case  of  Chardonnay)  than  a  socially  bene- 
ficial private  investment  (like.  say.  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund).  This  has  not  always 
been  so. 

In  fact,  the  income-tax  burden  on  a  me- 
dian-income family  of  four  has  risen  150  per- 
cent since  the  mid-'50s.  while  remaining  fair- 
ly constant  for  childless  couples  and  single 
taxpayers.  The  erosion  in  the  value  of  the 
tax  exemption  for  dependents  is  the  primary 
reason  for  this  increase.  The  exemption, 
which  adjusts  tax  liability  to  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  family  size,  is  the  tax  code's  way 
of  acknowledging  that  raising  children  is 
both  socially  desirable  and  expensive. 

If  the  exemption  shielded  from  taxation 
the  same  proportion  of  annual  income  In  1991 
as  it  did  in  1948.  a  median-income  family 
today  would  be  able  to  exempt  roughly  $7,800 
per  dependent  child.  Instead,  it  can  shield 
only  $2,150. 

The  bias  against  middle-income  families. 
Since  families  with  different  Incomes  are 
taxed  at  different  rates  under  a  progressive 
income-tax  system,  the  actual  value  of  a 
$2,150  exemption  (which  lowers  taxable  in- 
come) varies  by  tax  bracket.  A  $2,150  exemp- 
tion generates  $667  in  actual  tax  savings  to 
upper-middle-income  families  in  the  31-per- 
cent tax  bracket,  $602  in  tax  savings  to 
upper-middle-income  families  in  the  28-per- 
cent tax  bracket,  and  $323  to  middle-  and 
lower-income  families  in  the  15-percent  tax 
bracket. 

To  offset  this  disparity.  Congress  has,  in 
recent  years,  provided  tax  benefits  to  low-in- 
come families  with  children  through  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit.  These  benefits, 
which  in  1991  offer  families  as  much  as  $1,600 
for  the  first  child,  are  limited  to  families 
with  incomes  well  l)elow  $22,000. 

Thus,  a  child  born  to  a  middle-income  fam- 
ily has  a  significantly  lower  "tax  value" 
than  one  bora  to  richer  or  poorer  parents. 

The  bias  against  child-rearing.  Crazy  as  It 
may  seem,  the  tax  code  penalizes  parents  for 
spending  time  with  their  children  by  nar- 
rowly linking  certain  tax  benefits  to  day- 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  .MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  Mr.  V.B. 
Price  of  New  Mexico  proposed  ttiat,  rather 
than  a  topdown  approach  in  ttie  realm  of  en- 
ergy policy,  the  issue  should  be  tackled  at  the 
local  level  first.  Decentralization  would  pro- 
niote  a  rational  energy  strategy  and  pragmatic 
environmentalism,  where  the  president  central- 
ized structure  is  prey  to  bureaucratic  turl  wars 
and  solutions  which  might  look  good  on  paper, 
but  are  rrot  tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual 
areas.  In  addition,  local  energy  policies  give 
average  citizens  the  chance  to  participate  in 
designing  the  desired  programs  and  in  imple- 
menting the  consensual  result.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  Mr.  Price's  observations 
and  to  make  available  to  their  constituents  this 
strategy  which  empowers  and  challenges  indi- 
viduals to  take  charge  of  their  own  slice  of  the 
environment: 
We  in  New  Mexico  Can  Show  Bush  How  To 
Conserve  Energy 
(By  V.B.  Price) 

A  politician  and  a  political  scientist  in 
Vermont  are  proposing  that  their  state  ex- 
periment in  creating  a  radically  decentral- 
ized form  of  democracy.  They  believe  Amer- 
ican politics  needs  to  be  revitalized.  A  re- 
birth in  citizenship,  they  hold,  can  only  hap- 
pen at  the  local  level. 

Perhaps  a  rebirth  of  pragmatic 
environmentalism  and  a  rational  energy 
strategy  can  only  happen  at  a  local  level, 
too.  And  perhaps  New  Mexico  is  the  state  to 
do  it. 

In  the  light  of  President  Bush's  proposed 
National  Energy  Strategy — designed  more 
for  the  19SOs  than  the  1990's — states  and  local 
governments  seem  to  be  the  only  entities 
with  enough  imagination  to  revive  Ameri- 
can's traditional  values  of  conservation  and 
environmental  stewardship. 

National  energy  policy,  like  national  poli- 
tics, seems  ill  equipped  to  deal  with  reality, 
so  devoted  has  Washington  become  to  its 
own  cynical  tricks  of  campaign  propaganda, 
bureaucratic  secrecy  and  optimistic  lying. 

The  major  virtue  of  political  and  environ- 
mental decentralization  is  that  average  citi- 
zens have  a  greater  chance  to  intervene  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  In  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  take  it  over. 

In  Vermont,  the  Utne  Reader  reports,  a  Re- 
publican state  representative,  John 
McClaughry,  and  a  political  science  profes- 
sor, Frank  Bryan,  are  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  semi-independent  political  units 
called  shires. 

Smaller  than  counties  and  operated  by  a 
direct  form  of  democracy,  shires  bring  poli- 
tics l)ack  to  a  human  scale.  The  majority  of 
state  programs  would  be  controlled  by  the 
shires.  Vermont  state  government  would 
concern  itself  largely  with  environmental 
and  economic  development  matters. 

A  shire  concept  might  not  work  in  New 
Mexico.  But  when  it  comes  to  environmental 
and  energy  decentralization,  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  know  more  about  con- 
servation and  stewardship  than  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration ever  will. 

New  Mexico  is  the  state  to  bring  energy 
policy  back  to  a  human  scale. 


We  are  a  state  of  citizen  environmental- 
ists. Most  of  us  here  truly  love  the  New 
Mexican  land.  We  are  pained  by  dirty  air  and 
water,  by  waste  and  conspicuous  energy  con- 
sumption. We  understand  the  relationship 
between  pollution  and  energy  extravagance. 

The  failure  of  Bush's  National  Energy 
Strategy  to  conceive  of  much  more  than  in- 
creased oil  and  gas  production  leaves  the 
way  open  for  New  Mexico  to  offer  an  alter- 
native policy  of  its  own— a  model  for  the  na- 
tion which  it  could  put  into  practice  within 
its  own  borders  first. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  politically  right 
moment  for  a  state  tc  devise  a  model  energy 
and  environmental  protection  policy,  now's 
the  time  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Legislature  has  a  potential  environ- 
mental majority  Attorney  General  Tom 
Udall  Is  an  avowed  environmental  progres- 
sive, as  is  Land  Commissioner  Jim  Baca.  And 
Gov.  Bruce  King  has  the  savvy  and  the  con- 
servation-oriented values  to  supply  the  polit- 
ical energy  and  willpower  for  such  an  en- 
deavor. 

Moreover,  when  Gov.  King  nominated  Judy 
Esplnosa  for  state  environmental  secretary, 
he  gave  New  Mexico  a  competent,  hard-nosed 
administrator  with  a  fine  track  record  as 
manager  of  the  vehicle-emissions  program  in 
Albuquerque  and  Bernalillo  County. 

Everything's  In  place  for  the  King  adminis- 
tration to  give  New  Mexico  and  the  nation  a 
true  legacy  of  environmental  innovation  and 
common  sense. 

In  my  view,  a  New  Mexico  Energy  Strategy 
should  replace  the  Bush  proposal.  It  should 
be  based  on  revenue-productlng  conservation 
practices  and  environmental  husbandry. 

Such  a  strategy  would  be  grrounded  in 
three  simple  operational  principles: 

First,  conservation  should  always  be 
linked  to  Incentives  of  price  and  rebate— be 
It  conservation  of  water,  recyclable  mate- 
rials, energy  or  habitat.  Conservation  must 
not  be  the  token  gesture  of  the  well-to-do.  It 
should  contribute  to  the  financial  stability 
of  all  New  Mexicans. 

Second,  reclamation  of  polluted  natural  re- 
sources should  be  seen  as  an  integral  part  of 
an  energy  conservation  strategy,  not  as  an 
unrelated  sideline.  The  less  one  wastes,  the 
less  one  pollutes  and  the  more  natural  re- 
sources one  has  to  conserve  and  judiciously 
put  to  use. 

Third,  conservation  and  resource  hus- 
bandry must  be  seen  as  an  ongoing  revenue- 
producing  opportunity.  Conservation  should 
not  cost  taxpayers  money  in  the  long  run.  It 
should  save  money  and  generate  Income  by 
creating  assets  in  quality  of  life,  alternative 
energy  resources,  tourism  and  recyclables. 

The  spirit  needed  for  a  New  Mexico  Energy 
Strategy  Is  seen  clearly  in  the  multitude  of 
environmental  and  conservation  bills  pro- 
posed during  the  Legislature's  60-day  ses- 
sion. 

The  New  Mexico  Conservation  Voters  Alli- 
ance lists  the  key  issues  before  this  session 
as  including  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant, 
radioactive  waste  transport,  air  quality, 
hazarous  wastes,  underground  storage  tanks, 
water  quality,  recycling,  conservation  edu- 
cation, conservation  easements  for  wildlife 
habitats  and  a  rapid  rail  proposal. 

Two  bills  In  particular— S72,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  and  S73,  a 
"Truthtellers'  Protection  Act" — could  be 
useful  for  new  citizen-based  New  Mexico  con- 
servation strategy. 

S72  is  a  "citizen  suit,"  bill,  permitting  citi- 
zens to  legally  confront  polluters  when  local 
government  does  not.  S73  protects  whistle- 
blowers  who  report  environmental  viola- 
tions. 
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There  are  so  many  environmental  bills  be- 
fore the  Legislature  that  I  think  the  gov- 
ernor should  call  a  special  session  in  the  late 
spring  and  use  the  bills  as  the  foundation 
from  which  to  build  a  conservation  strategy 
that  every  other  state  In  the  union  could 
look  to  and  put  to  use. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SHANE  MEREDITH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Shane  Meredith,  a  t>rave 
young  man  from  my  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
descrit>e  tf)e  incredit)le  everrt  for  which  this 
young  man  is  so  highly  praised. 

March  23,  1991,  tjegan  as  a  typ«cal  Satur- 
day for  Shane  Meredith  and  his  father,  John 
Meredith.  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  son  were  on 
their  usual  fattier-son  fishing  outing  on 
Pymatuning  Lake  when  a  great  storm  arose. 
Before  they  were  at)le  to  reach  land,  their  tiny 
fishing  boat  was  capsized  by  the  force  of  a 
great  wind  and  heavy  rain.  It  is  estimated  that 
ttie  Merediths  were  struggling  to  retrieve  their 
tx>at  in  the  40-degree  water  for  approximately 
35  minutes.  During  this  time  their  body  tem- 
peratures dropped  10  degrees  and  their  mus- 
cles began  to  stiffen.  John  had  t)een  swept 
away  from  the  boat  and  as  his  son  tried  to 
drag  him  back,  John's  life  jacket  became  un- 
tied and  tie  went  under.  Shane  dove  after  his 
fattier  and  managed  not  only  to  pull  him  up, 
txjt  strapped  his  life  jacket  liack  on  and  car- 
ried him  t)ack  to  the  txiat.  Approximately  one- 
half  hour  later,  two  fishermen  spotted  the  cap- 
sized lx)at  and  rescued  the  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Shane  Meredith  for  his 
quck  thinking  and  his  atnlity  to  stay  calm  dur- 
ing a  life  threatening  situation.  It  is  due  to  the 
courage  and  bravery  of  this  exceptional  young 
man  that  John  Meredith  is  alive  today.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Shiane  for  his  heroism  and 
express  my  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
community.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to  represent 
this  remarkat)te  young  man. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  SHOULD  SERVE 
THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  we  are  fast  becoming  a  goverrv 
ment  of,  by,  and  for  the  bureaucrats  instead  of 
one  that  is  of,  by,  and  for  ttie  people. 

While  there  are  many  good  people  in  Gov- 
ernment today,  there  are  also  many  who  seem 
to  forget  that  it  is  Govemment  service — that 
they  are  in  office  to  serve  and  help  the  people, 
and  not  there  just  to  show  how  much  authority 
they  tiave  or  hiow  powerful  they  are. 

There  are  many  txjreaucrats  today  who 
seem  to  be  out  to  get  people  rather  ttian  to 
help  them.  There  is  a  real  antibusiness  atti- 
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tude  in  Govemment  today  whk;h  will  ultimately 
do  great  damage  to  this  Nation  if  it  is  not 
changed. 

Also,  there  are  very  real  p>rot)iems  caused 
by  our  civil  service  system — a  system  that 
does  nothing  for  good,  dedicated  employees, 
txjt  serves  to  protect  lazy,  irKX)mpetent  ones. 

At  any  rate,  the  abuses  that  can  occur  when 
Govemment  employees  t>ecome  too  powerful 
is  pointed  out  In  an  artrcle  by  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts, a  columnist  for  ttie  Washington  Times,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Brass  Ring  of  Public  Serv- 
ice." I  hope  all  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
read  this  very  informative  column. 

Brass  ring  of  pubuc  service 

Twentieth-century  Americans  have  been 
propagandized  Into  the  naive  view,  contrary 
to  our  founders,  that  government  serves  the 
people's  interest. 

When  we  hear  about  the  privileges  of  our 
rulers— such  as  the  congressman  who  takes 
his  woman  friend  on  an  11-day.  taxpayer- 
funded  junket  to  the  Middle  East  or  the 
White  House  official  who  charges  taxpayers 
S27,000  flight  expenses  for  a  weekend  of  golf 
or  skiing— we  see  them  as  examples  of  per- 
sonal corruption  and  departure  from  the 
democratic  norm.  Perhaps  the  l)est  way  for 
Americans  to  dispel  their  naive  trust  is  to 
observe  democracy's  new  aristocrats  in  full- 
fledged  action. 

Despite  the  country's  democracy,  Brazilian 
government  employees  have  become  a  true 
aristocracy.  Once  well-connected  Brazilians 
grab  the  brass  ring  of  public  service,  their 
material  welfare  knows  no  limits.  Politi- 
cians and  officials  at  all  levels  enjoy  aristo- 
cratic prerogatives  that  would  make  a  feudal 
lord  blush.  In  addition  to  their  regular  sala- 
ries, Brazil's  rulers  receive  bonuses  and  extra 
compensation  that  can  more  than  double 
their  pay.  They  are  able  to  rent  government 
mansions,  complete  with  marble  floors  and 
heated  swimming  pools,  for  less  than  the 
poor  pay  to  rent  slvmi  housing.  State-run 
country  clubs  cater  to  their  every  whim,  and 
luxurious  official  cars  are  at  their  disposal. 
President  Fernando  CoUor  de  Mello's  efforts 
to  curb  the  privileges  are  stymied,  t)ecause 
the  ruling  class  has  had  the  foresight  to  en- 
trench Its  privileges  Into  the  law,  obtaining 
"acquired  rights"  that  are  difficult  to  over- 
turn. 

The  Brazilian  press  rages  against  the 
"maharajahs" — bureaucrats  and  politicians 
who  carve  out  special  privileges  for  them- 
selves and  enjoy  phenomenal  incomes  at  the 
expense  of  society.  The  Sao  Paulo  news- 
paper, Jornal  da  Tarde.  recently  reported 
that  several  hundred  former  government  em- 
ployees receive  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
S3,700  per  month  in  retirement  tienefits,  a 
huge  sum  in  Brazil,  with  some  receiving 
princely  sums  reaching  S56,000  per  month— a 
king's  fortune. 

Jose  Arnaldo  Rossi,  president  of  the  Brazil- 
ian National  Social  Security  Institute,  told 
the  newspaper  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
fantastic  pensions  because  the  powerful  bu- 
reaucrats have  obtained  judicial  decisions 
ensconcing  their  privileges  in  law.  In  his 
view,  the  only  way  to  extinguish  the  privi- 
leged caste  Is  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Brazilian  Constitution. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  nrazllian  legis- 
lators, themselves  members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, will  act  to  eliminate  privileges  when 
the  senators  and  representatives  treat  the 
federal  budget  like  their  own  bank  account. 
For  example.  In  a  country  where  public  edu- 
cation is  so  bad  that  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  illiterate.  Brazilian  legislators  dl- 
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vert  government  funds  to  pay  for  exclusive 
private  schooling  for  their  children. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  almost  a 
fifth  of  the  budget  of  the  National  Social 
Service  Council,  a  welfare  agency  created  to 
aid  the  poor,  is  spent  to  pay  the  tuition  ex- 
penses of  the  children  of  congressmen  and 
their  friends  and  relatives  at  elite  schools. 
Most  of  the  rest  supports  a  plethora  of  non- 
profit organizations  run  by  members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  or  by  their  relatives  and 
friends.  For  example,  the  Eva  Candldo  Insti- 
tute for  Political  and  Social  Development, 
named  for  the  daughter  of  Delegate  Raquel 
Candldo  of  Rondonia  state,  reportedly  func- 
tions as  the  congresswoman's  campaign 
headquarters.  The  president  of  the  National 
Social  Service  Council  lamented  that  Con- 
gress renders  him  powerless  even  to  account 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  organization  sup- 
posedly under  his  control. 

In  Brazil,  members  of  the  ruling  class  do 
not  even  have  to  work  to  obtain  a  hefty  sal- 
ary. Last  month,  the  news  magazine  Veja  re- 
ported that  maharajah  Antonio  Rogerio 
Magri.  minister  of  labor  and  social  welfare, 
receives  in  addition  to  his  regular  monthly 
salary  of  $4,000  another  $4,000  monthy  from 
the  Sao  Paulo  state  electric  company. 
Electropaulo.  Although  he  left  employ  there 
14  years  ago,  his  career  at  Electropaulo  has 
advanced  five  grades! 

The  difference  l)etween  the  rapacity  of  Bra- 
zil's rulers  and  our  own  is  a  matter  of  dimin- 
ishing degrree.  The  audacity  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  vote  itself  six-figure  salaries — four 
times  higher  than  the  median  American  in- 
come—and the  right  to  convert  campaign 
funds  ranging  upward  of  $1  million  Into  their 
personal  wealth— shows  an  attitude  similar 
to  that  of  Brazil's  democratic  aristocrats, 
such  as  Luiz  Gonzaga  Mendes  de  Barros, 
procurator-general  of  the  Le^slative  Assem- 
bly of  Alagoas  state,  who  told  the  news  mag- 
azine Veja,  "There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
public  official  who  wants  to  live  well.  .  .  .  To 
be  a  maharajah  is  a  way  of  life." 


INTERIM  REPORT  ON  ELECTIONS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BUI  RICHARDSON 

of  new  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law- 
yers' exctiange  for  justce  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  nongovemmental  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  El  Salvador  arxj  the  Central  Amerk^n 
Refugee  Center  in  Washington,  DC.  In  earty 
March  a  team  of  LEX  lawyers  traveled  to  El 
Salvador  to  act  as  international  observers  dur- 
ing the  electksns.  The  LEX  group  were  able  to 
travel  freely  throughout  the  country,  met  with 
representatives  of  the  five  largest  parties,  with 
U.S.  Embassy  officials,  representatives  of  pop- 
ular organlzatk>ns,  and  members  of  the  repop- 
ulated  communities  in  Chalatenango  arxJ 
Morazan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
LEX  preliminary  report,  as  Vne  number  of  so- 
cial, political  and  economk;  diffculties  which 
will  require  attention  for  truly  free  arxf  fair  elec- 
tions in  the  future  will  need  to  be  conskjered 
t}y  ttie  United  States  Congress  tiefore  more 
ak)  to  El  Salvador  is  autfiorized: 

Interim  Report  on  the  1991  General 
Assembly  Elections  in  El  Salvador 
On  March  1st  1991,  a  delegation  from  Law- 
yers' Exchange  for  Justice  travelled  to  El 
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the  General  Assembly 
objective  of  the  delegation 
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Salvador  to  observe 
elections.   The 
was  to  determine 
tions  in  El  Salv  idor 
free  and  fair  el  sctlons 
ute  to  a  negot^ted 
For  sixteen 
travelled   throukhout 
with  representafives 
cal    parties.    V 
resentatlves  of 
zations,  and  members 
munlties    in 
While  this  rouAd 
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eluding  the 
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remedied  to 
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three  major 
tion  Violence 
atlc  Irregularities 
Electoral  Fraud 

(1)  PRE-ELECnOl  I  VIOLENCE  AND  INTIMIDATION 

E^ch  of  the  pt  rty  representatives  we  spoke 
to.  with  the  ex  leption  of  the  ARENA  party 
and  the  Partj  of  National  Conciliation 
(PCN).'  express  >d  concern  about  the  tense 
political  climat!  and  its  effect  on  the  voting. 
The  party  repr  ssentatives  were  also  joined 
by  the  popular  c  rganizations  and  members  of 
the  repopulated  communities  in  accusing  the 
ARENA  governiient  of  a  deliberate  policy  of 
intimidation  and  repression  orchestrated  to 
limit  the  suppcrt  for  the  opposition.  While 
the  Christian  Itemocratlc  Party  also  com- 
plained of  harassment  from  the  FMLN  and 
its  supporters  in  Elastern  El 


intimidation  of 

Salvador,  such  fcstances  were  not  recognized 
as  problematic  to  the  extent  of  the  govern- 
ment party  poll'  :y. 

Among  the  e  camples  of  intimidation  at- 
tributed to  the  )\RENA  party  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  brutal  tnurder  of  UDN  candidate 
Ignaclo  Heribeito  Arlstedes  Robles  Garcia 
and  his  wife.  V;  Ima  del  Rosario  Palacios  de 
Robles  on  Febn  ary  21st.  shortly  after  giving 
a  critical  TV  inlerview; 

The  shooting  i  »f  UDN  activist  Blanca  Mirna 
Benavldes  Meniloza  while  hanging  propa- 
ganda on  Marci  6th;  eye  witness  accounts 
say  the  shootinir  was  perpetrated  by  ARENA 
party  members: 

The  burning  jof  the  newspaper  El  Diario 
Latino,  the  onlj  paper  giving  coverage  to  the 
opposition  pea-ties;  previously  the  paper  had 
been  accused  of  FMLN  affiliation; 

The  destructi(  in  by  grenade  of  Usulutan  of- 
fice of  the  opiiosition  party  Convergencia 
Democrata  on  January  31,  1991; 

The  February!  3rd  ransacking  of  the  Santa 
Ana  office  of  th^  MNR  (one  of  the  three  par- 
ties belonging  to  the  Convergencia 
Democrat*)  by  paramilitary  groups  who  ac- 
cused the  activists  of  being  FMLN  supjwrt- 
ers; 


■The  PCN  Is  tbe party  which,  after  losing  the  elec- 
tlona  to  a  broad  4ppoaltlOD  coalition  (UNO)  In  the 
1970°s.  rejected  ttie  election  results  and  named  a 
military  leader  b^  President.  Their  complete  dis- 
respect for  the  electoral  process  caused  widespread 
frustration  and  ultimately  led  to  the  civil  war  which 
becmn  In  1979.  Noi  of  small  importance  Is  the  fact 
that  the  civilian  ftctlon  of  this  military  party  later 
formed  a  new  part  y  with  many  of  the  same  values: 
the  new  party  Is  k:  lown  as  ARENA. 
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Military  Intervention  in  campaigning  in- 
cluding door  to  door  pressure  against  voting 
for  opposition  parties  in  Usulutan  and  the 
use  of  military  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  ARENA  emblems  at  a  party  rally 
in  Mejicanos; 

Military  harassment  of  suspected  opposi- 
tions supporters  including  an  incident  in 
Chalatenango  where  some  of  the  peasants 
were  told  that  some  warned  that  the 
Atlacatl  Battallion  would  know  who  they 
voted  for; 

Large  scale  military  operations  in 
Chalatenango  and  Morazan  in  which  both 
Guarjila  and  San  Jose  las  Flores  commu- 
nities were  subjected  to  mortar  fire.  Injuring 
at  least  four  residents  on  March  7th;  and 

Threats  of  unemployment  for  workers  in 
state  ministries  who  failed  to  support  the 
ARENA  party. 

(2)  SYSTEMATIC  IRREGULARITIES  OF  ELECTION 
DAY 

Although  the  ominous  events  preceding 
the  election  left  in  question  the  openness  of 
the  political  climate  reflected  by  a  poll 
showing  nearly  three-quarters  of  Salva- 
dorans  questioned  were  afraid  to  express 
their  political  preferences.^  the  opposition 
parties  nonetheless  participated  and  the 
FMLN  did  not  disrupt  the  elections.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  opposition  parties  however, 
the  election  day  Itself  was  rife  with  anoma- 
lies and  evidence  of  fraud.  Below  Is  a  partial 
list  of  our  findings: 

Polling  booths  were  often  placed  in  front  of 
the  reception  table  and  offered  little  or  no 
privacy  for  the  voter.  In  Suchitoto. 
Cuscatlan  Department,  when  a  member  of 
our  delegation  suggested  that  the  polls  be 
moved  against  the  wall  to  insure  privacy, 
the  official  in  charge  (an  ARENA  party 
member)  decided  such  a  move  was  unneces- 
sary because  he  himself  would  not  be  intimi- 
dated to  vote  for  the  party  of  his  choice; 

Also  in  Suchitoto.  the  closing  act  in  which 
the  vote  count  is  listed  had  been  signed  by 
the  members  of  one  of  the  polling  tables 
prior  to  the  counting  of  the  votes;  when  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  how  it  could  be 
signed  before  knowing  the  final  tally,  the  re- 
sponse was  that  it  didn't  matter  because  the 
ARENA  party  official  had  to  review  them  all 
anyway; 

In  Uobasco.  Cabanas  Department,  poll 
watchers  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
(PDC)  informed  us  that  various  people  who 
arrived  to  vote  had  been  told  that  their 
names  had  already  been  stamped  as  having 
voted; 

Also  in  Uobasco.  voting  at  one  of  the  ta- 
bles was  suspended  because  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  two  ARENA  party  members 
administering  the  process; 

In  Tenancingo,  Cuscatlan  Department,  an 
observer  of  the  Nationalist  Democratic 
Union  (UDN)  informed  us  that  ARENA  party 
members  from  other  municipalities  were 
voting  in  that  jurlsidiction  with  the  help  of 
the  ARENA  party  members  in  charge  of  the 
polling  tables;  while  he  waa  speaking  to  us 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  well  dressed  man  in 
dark  sunglasses  who  accused  him  of  lying. 
Shortly  after,  an  observer  from  the 
Convergencia  Democrata  confirmed  the  UDN 
accusation,  but  said  that  they  feared  the 
possible  consequences  of  alerting  us  to  the 
fraud; 

In  San  Pedro.  Cuscatlan  Department,  the 
ARENA  poll  watchers  were  actively  Involved 
in  the  final  counting  of  the  ballots  and  were 
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participating  in  preparing  the  final  closing 
act  of  the  polling  table; 

Also  In  San  Pedro,  a  number  of  extra  bal- 
lots had  been  signed  and  stamped  by  the 
President  of  one  of  the  polling  tables;  when 
questioned  about  the  ballots  the  observers 
were  told  that  it  would  be  taken  care  of  later 
and  that  the  members  of  the  table  were  too 
busy  to  talk; 

In  San  Francisco  Gotera,  Morazan  Depart- 
ment, ARENA  party  members  reportedly  let 
party  members  vote  twice  and  would  not 
allow  the  Convergencia  delegate  to  partici- 
pate in  the  counting  of  the  ballots; 

Members  of  Segundo  Montes  city  told  us 
that  in  San  Francisco  Gotera  Colonel  Ohoa 
Perez  arrived  and  declared  that  people  who 
had  registered  but  had  not  received  their 
carnets  could  not  vote  even  if  they  had  their 
receipt,  despite  the  fact  that  one  day  earlier 
a  decision  had  been  made  to  allow  such  peo- 
ple to  vote; 

Also  In  San  Francisco  Gotera,  a  Convencia 
Democrata  vigilante  from  the  Segundo 
Montes  Community  was  captured  by  the  4th 
Military  Department  upon  leaving  the  poll- 
ing place:  he  was  interrogated  and  humili- 
ated for  voting  for  the  Convergencia  and  was 
set  free  about  8:30  p.m.  after  the  intervention 
of  the  GAS; 

In  Villa  Dolores,  one  of  the  polling  stations 
was  inexplicably  moved  without  notice  and 
when  the  members  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party  arrived  to  take  their  place  at 
the  polling  tables,  they  were  told  that  their 
seats  had  already  been  filled;  and 

All  i>olling  places  we  attended  there  were 
reports  of  people  with  carnets  being  unable 
to  find  their  names  on  the  lists — a  phenom- 
ena which  members  of  the  opposition  parties 
said  was  technical  fraud  intended  to  keep 
their  supporters  from  voting. 

(3)  POST-ELECTORAL  FRAUD 

Since  the  elections,  evidence  of  fraud  has 
increased  and  the  credibility  of  the  results 
have  decreased.  Dr.  Ruben  Zamora  of  the 
Convergencia  Democrata  appeared  at  a  press 
conference  with  a  number  of  ballots  that  had 
been  marked  for  the  Convergencia  but  dis- 
carded in  San  Salvador,  and  representatives 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  party  showed  us 
discarded  ballots  they  had  found  in  San 
Miguel.  They  also  reported  that  in  a  number 
of  the  Junta  Departmentales,  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  counted  results  had  been  opened 
and  were  recounted  and  altered,  and  that  in 
San  Gerardo,  San  Miguel  Department,  the 
Municipal  Electoral  Directorate  was  com- 
prised only  of  ARENA  members.  Also  in  San 
Miguel,  one  of  the  polling  places  had  been 
moved  without  notice  from  Villa  Dolores  to 
Sensuntepeque  and  when  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  arrived  to  be  ac- 
credited to  work  at  the  polling  booths,  they 
were  told  by  ARENA  party  officials  that 
other  people  had  already  been  accredited.  Fi- 
nally, the  representalves  we  met  with  from 
the  UDN  also  claimed  that  the  PCN  had  pre- 
pared a  number  of  marked  ballots  with  the 
intention  of  substituting  them  for  CD  votes 
in  order  to  place  third  in  the  voting.  The  tal- 
lying of  the  votes  was  ajso  prolonged  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  credibility  of  the  final  re- 
sults have  become  have  been  significantly  di- 
minished. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  increased  climate  of  repression  prior 
to  the  elections,  coupled  with  violations  of 
the  electoral  code,  problems  with  voter  reg- 
istration, and  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
fraud  bring  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
elections  and  the  desire  of  the  ARENA  gov- 
ernment to  bring  an  end  to  the  armed  con- 
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fllct  In  El  Salvador.  Based  on  our  findings,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  ARENA  government 
is  as  yet  intransigent  to  serious  participa- 
tion of  opposition  parties  and  therefore  the 
elections  are  not  likely  to  be  considered  a 
viable  alternative  to  armed  conflict.  While 
the  opposition  parties  were  able  to  win  a  few 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  sup- 
port they  received  in  spite  of  the  bad  faith 
efforts  of  the  ARENA  party  should  be  consid- 
ered a  manifestation  of  the  overwhelming 
desire  for  peace  rather  than  a  reflection  of  a 
legitimate  democratic  election.  The  General 
Assembly  elections  raise  serious  questions 
regarding  the  value  of  continued  support  for 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  and  highlight 
the  need  for  serious  debate  among  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  regarding  additional 
aid. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  DEILY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaiter,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  David  Deily  of  my  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  I  vould  like  to  conn- 
niend  David  for  his  new  fourid  interest  in  envi- 
ronmental cleanup. 

David  Deily,  age  13,  is  a  student  at  Mineral 
Ridge  Middle  School  in  Middle  Ridge,  OH. 
David  is  involved  in  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  the  local  Boy  Scout  chapter, 
troop  No.  85,  in  which  he  has  earned  the  rank 
of  first  class  scout.  Troop  No.  85  hokJs  its 
weekly  meeting  at  the  Lady  of  Lebanon  Na- 
tional Shrine  in  North  Jackson,  OH.  To  earn 
the  Boy  Scout  star  rank,  David  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  a  servk»  project  of  his  choice. 
Aware  of  the  many  environmental  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today,  Davkj  Deily  believes 
that  cleaning  up  the  environment  wouW  be  an 
ideal  community  service  project. 

David  t)egan  picking  up  trash  along  side 
Salt  Springs  Road  near  his  home  in  Mineral 
Ridge.  He  fias  collected  13  bags  of  refuse  to 
date  and  has  sorted  out  the  recyclable  mate- 
rials such  as  glass  for  separate  pick  up.  Of  the 
13  bags  of  refuse,  440  pourxjs  were  glass  ma- 
terials which  were  sent  for  recycling  at  the 
k)cal  plant  in  Niles,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  DavkJ  Deily  for  his  out- 
standing service  and  contribution  to  the  local 
community.  It  is  an  honor  to  represent  this 
dedicated,  hard  working  young  man. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  PROZAC 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  humanity's 
struggle  with  nwntal  illness  has  taken  many 
forms.  Centuries  ago,  mental  disorders  were 
regarded  as  witchaaft  or  dennonk;  possession. 
Later  they  were  consklered  untreatable  harvji- 
caps  whose  victims  had  to  be  separated  from 
society.  Still  later,  psychotherapy  and  inpatient 
treatment  txought  real  help  to  many  people. 
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More  recently,  as  we  have  learned  more  about 
the  organk;  and  chemkal  aspects  of  mental  ill- 
ness, we  have  developed  effective  medka- 
tions  that  altow  nx)re  people  to  live  in  the 
community  as  they  get  well. 

Psychotropic  drugs  have  brought  major  ad- 
vances in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness. 
Their  use  has  permitted  the  treatment  of  many 
conditions  outside  institutions.  But  they  have 
also  txought  unintended  consequences,  like 
massive  deinstitutionalization  witt)out  adequate 
community  servrces,  and  the  skJe-effects  of 
some  of  the  drugs  themselves  on  some  pa- 
tients. 

We  still  have  much  to  leam  about  providing 
treatment  and  services  to  the  mentally  ill.  Psy- 
chotropk:  drugs  are  not  a  cure-all,  and  they 
are  not  right  for  everyone  at  all  times.  Re- 
searchers, manufacturers,  and  physicians 
must  always  be  cautkius  in  their  expectatkins, 
and  in  the  way  they  communicate  ttiose  ex- 
pectations. But  we  cannot  let  irrational  fear 
keep  beneficial  treatment  from  ttiose  who 
need  it. 

That  is  why  the  campaign  by  the  so-called 
"Church  of  Scientology,  against  Prozac"  and 
other  psychiatric  treatments,  is  so  disturbing. 
Prozac,  a  medication  used  by  3.5  milton 
Americans,  has  t)een  proven  effective  in  treat- 
ing depression,  in  clinrcal  trials  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Washington  arxj  elsewhere. 
Like  any  drug,  it  must  be  prescribed  with  cau- 
tion, and  only  in  appropriate  cases.  I  am  in- 
serting in  ttie  Record  an  article  by  Thomas  M. 
Burton,  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
19,  1991,  describing  the  effects  of  this  attack 
on  Prozac. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when  mental 
illness  was  defined  in  religious  terms.  We  call 
that  period  the  Dart<  Ages.  Today,  religious 
leaders  of  all  faiths  recognize  mental  illness 
for  what  it  is,  and  call  for  compassron,  under- 
standing, and  servkie  to  those  who  suffer  from 
it.  It  woukJ  be  cruel  if  the  false  claims  of  a  pre- 
terKJed  religion  were  to  deprive  thousarxls  of 
beneficial  treatment: 
Medical   Flap— Anti-Depression   Drug   of 

Eli  Lilly  Loses  Sales  After  Attack  by 

Sect 

(By  Thomas  M.  Burton) 
INDIANAPOLIS.— L.  Ron  Hubbard,  the  late 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Scientology,  long 
harbored  a  profound  and  otisessive  hatred  for 
psychiatrists,  who,  he  declared,  were  "cho- 
sen as  a  vehicle  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  West." 

Five  years  after  Mr.  Hubbard's  death, 
Scientologists  are  still  waging  war  on  psy- 
chiatry. The  quasi-religious/business/para- 
military organization's  latest  target  is 
Prozac,  the  nation's  top-selling  medicine  for 
severe  depression.  The  group  is  calling  it  a 
"killer  drug"  that  drives  people  to  murder  or 
suicide.  Its  tactics  include  scores  of  condem- 
natory mailings  and  press  releases,  going  on 
the  talk-show  circuit  and  lobbying  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  ban  Prozac. 

To  the  dismay  of  some  doctors  and  the 
drug's  manufacturer.  Indianapolis-based  Eli 
Lilly  &  Co..  the  campaign  has  had  some  suc- 
cess. Although  Prozac's  sales  are  huge,  its 
share  of  the  antidepressant  market  has 
slipped  to  21%  from  25%  last  July. 

PUBLIC-HEALTH  PROBLEM 

"The  public's  fear  of  Prozac  as  a  result  of 
this  campaign  has  itself  liecome  a  poten- 
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tially  serious  public  health  problem  as  peo- 
ple stay  away  from  treatment,"  says  Jerrold 
Rosenliaum,  a  Harvard  psychiatry  professor. 

Moreover,  the  Scientologists'  arguments 
are  being  repeated  in  courts  of  law.  In  about 
a  dozen  cases  pending  around  the  nation,  de- 
fense lawyers  are  arming  that  their  clients 
shouldn't  be  held  responsible  for  any  crimes 
because  they  were  taking  the  drug.  In  five 
criminal  cases  already  decided,  however,  the 
defendants  were  convicted.  In  addition,  more 
than  50  civil  suits  related  to  violence  alleg- 
edly induced  by  Prozac  are  pending  against 
Eli  Lilly;  none  have  been  resolved. 

Lilly  says  it  hasn't  any  evidence  that  the 
drug  can  turn  patients  either  murderous  or 
suicidal,  but  F>rozac.  like  all  antidepressants, 
does  have  side  effects,  including  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness.  For  many  people,  it  is  by 
far  the  easiest  antidepressant  to  tolerate  acd 
doesn't  leave  the  user  feeling  drugged  or 
sleepy,  as  other  antidepressants  tend  to  do. 
And  it  has  t)een  known  to  dramatically  re- 
lieve depression  and  improve  the  lives  of 
some  patients. 

GOING  OFF  THE  MEDICINE 

Yet  at  the  St.  Vincent  Stress  Center  in  In- 
dianapolis, severely  depressed  patients  were 
frightened  enough  by  one  Scientology  offi- 
cial's remarks  on  television  to  stop  taking 
the  medication,  only  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
"I  have  people  coming  off  Prozac,  and  some 
of  them  are  ending  up  in  the  hospital."  says 
Paul  Riley,  the  medical  director.  "I'm  very 
angry  about  this.  Somebody's  going  to  end 
up  dead  from  coming  off  the  medicine."  Dr. 
Riley  says. 

For  Lilly,  the  Scientologists'  camiiaign 
poses  special  ;iroblems.  The  company  is  very 
conservative.  Lilly  rarely  seeks  publicity 
and,  with  most  of  its  drugs  sold  by  prescrip- 
tion. It  isn't  used  to  marketing  to  the  public. 

Lilly  also  is  vulnerable  t>ecause  of  prol>- 
lems  with  two  earlier  products.  It  was  one  of 
several  comiianles  that  sold  DES,  a  drug 
blamed  for  an  abnormal  incidence  of  cancer 
in  women  whose  mothers  took  it  to  avoid 
miscarrying.  And  in  1985.  it  pleaded  guilty  to 
25  misdemeanor  charges  for  failing  to  inform 
federal  officials  of  four  deaths  and  six  ill- 
nesses after  patients  took  Oraflex.  an  anti- 
arthritis  medication. 

COMPANY'S  POSITION 

Nevertheless,  Lilly  feels  strongly  that 
Prozac  is  safe.  Leigh  Thompson,  the  compa- 
ny's top  medical  official,  says:  "It's  a  demor- 
alizing revelation  to  watch  20  years  of  solid 
research  by  doctors  and  scientists  shouted 
down  in  20-second  sound  bites  by 
Scientologists  and  lawyers." 

Lilly  researchers  first  synthesized  Prozac, 
known  medically  as  fluoxetine  hydrochloride 
in  1972.  The  drug  didn't  hit  the  U.S.  market 
until  1988,  partly  because  Lilly  had  never 
made  an  antidepressant  t>efore  and  manage- 
ment didn't  push  its  development.  Now. 
Prozac  has  become  crucial  to  the  company: 
its  sales,  despite  the  late  1990  dropoff,  were 
up  116%  to  $T77  million  last  year.  It  is  Lilly's 
No.  2  product,  trailing  only  the  antibiotic 
Ceclor.  and  many  analysis  predict  that  this 
year  Prozac  will  top  $1  billion.  Pfizer.  Inc. 
and  SmithKline  Beecham  PLC  have  chemi- 
cally comparable  antidepressants  that  are  on 
sale  in  Britain  but  not  yet  in  the  U.S. 

The  attack  on  Prozac  is  only  the  latest 
battle  in  Scientology's  war  against  psychia- 
try. Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  Nebraska-born 
science-fiction  writer  who.  after  a  stint  in 
the  Navy,  took  to  calling  himself  "com- 
modore." His  t>est-selling  book,  "Dianetlcs," 
led  to  creation  of  the  group. 

Mr.  HublMird's  hatred  of  psychiatry  may 
have  sprung  in  part  from  the  fact  that  "the 
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mental-health  oommunlty  early  on  rejected" 
his  Ideas,  su^^epts  Cynthia  Kisser,  executive 
director  of  the  Cult  Awareness  Network.  He 
also  realized,  shje  contends,  that  "the  best  re- 
cruits were  peoble  whose  problems  were  not 
being  solved  br  the  mental-health  profes- 
sion. These  pM)ple  might  buy  into  Scien- 
tology." Churcp  officials  didn't  respond  to 
phone  calls  seelilng  comment. 

Sclentologlsta'  central  belief  is  that 
human  beings  Save  a  soul-like  entity  called 
a  "thetan"  that  Is  perfect  and  travels  from 
galaxy  to  galaSr.  Their  goal  is  to  help  their 
thetans  get  Trld  of  something  called 
engrams — essentially,  bad  memories. 

To  this  end,  [Scientology  developed  a  lle- 
detector-Uke  ievlce  called  an  E-meter, 
which  Is  used  t^  treat  mental  problems  often 
at  hundreds  of^doUars  per  session.  Psychia- 
trists consider  (hese  "treatments"  quackery, 
ernal  Revenue  Service  suc- 
ked the  tax-exempt  status  of 
cientology  of  California,  then 
k-ch.  arguing  that  it  was  more 
ihurch.  Scientology  boasts  of 
of  members,  but  the  Cult 
iNetwork  and  former 
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the  Citizens  Commission 
hts,  a  Scientology-founded 
d  Ritalin,  a  Clba-Gelgy  Corp. 
ctive  children.  Last  year  the 
whose  members  have  "Psy- 
tlckers  on  their  cars,  alerted 
that  some  favorable  press 
ozac  was  "a  declaration  of 
lot  go  unanswered." 
are  in  their  way,"  asserts 
Dennis  Erlich,!  a  former  Scientologist  min- 
ister. "Sclentojogy  is  a  serious  conspiracy  to 
derail  psychlakxy,  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, and  so  on."  He  notes  the  group's  para- 
military natuae;  Some  members  have  mili- 
tary ranks,  wear  Navy-style  uniforms  and 
can  be  Judged  tor  offenses  against  the  church 
by  military-stjle  tribunals. 

A  MINISTER'S  OBSERVATIONS 

Sanford  Black,  a  college  dropout  and 
Scientologist  minister  who  serves  as  execu- 
tive director  pf  the  Citizens  Commission, 
says  his  group Usn't  run  by  the  church  but  is 
mostly  staffed  by  church  members.  He  says 
he  became  convinced  that  psychiatry  kills 
after  noticinglthat  "there's  an  enormously 
high  rate  of  tuiclde  for  people  who  leave 
mental  Institutions"  and  that  "a  large  por- 
tion of  mass  nfurderers  had  been  peychiatrlc 
failures  first." 

In  attacking  Prozac.  Scientologists  often 
cite  a  1969  ma^  murder  at  the  Standard  Gra- 
vure  printing  plant  In  Louisville,  Ky.  They 
say  Joseph  W^sbecker,  who  killed  eight  co- 
workers, woudded  12  and  then  shot  himself 
to  death,  was  vtumed  psychotic"  by  Prozac. 
On  a  recent  fhil  Donahue  Show  on  NBC, 
Dennis  Clarki.  president  of  the  Citizens 
Commission,  cbaracterized  Mr.  Wesbecker  as 
a  man  who  before  Prozac  "had  no  history  of 
violence"  and  "didn't  have  an  argument  on 
the  Job  for  32  lyears."  Mr.  Block,  the  Scien- 
tology minister,  adds  in  an  interview. 
"There  was  no^evldence  about  any  threats" 
made  by  Mr.  wesbecker  against  co-workers 
or  boeses  befoqe  taking  Prozac. 


That  is  far  firom  the  truth.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Wesbecker  w^s  for  years  a  tragically  tor- 
mented Rum  ^ho  tried  to  commit  suicide  at 
least  12  timeb.  During  a  period  when  he 
wasn't  taking  Prozac,  he  was  diagnosed  as  a 
borderline  personality,  regularly  talked 
about  killing  his  boaaes  (according  to  nine 
separate  witnteaes  who  talked  to  the  police), 
bought  the  gu  as  he  eventually  used— includ- 
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Ing  an  AK-47  assault  rifle— and  went  to  a  gun 
range  to  practice.  He  even  bragged  about  his 
plans  to  kill  his  bosses  to  a  man  who  came 
to  his  house  regsrding  some  tile  work. 

The  Scientologists'  anti-Prozac  material 
often  assumes  that  any  criminal  who  takes 
the  drug  must  have  committed  his  crimes  be- 
cause of  it.  "The  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  been  driven  or  are  being  driven  suicidal 
or  homicidal  by  Prozac  is  astronomical, "  one 
press  release  says. 

SOME  SUICIDES  INEVITABLE 

But  the  number  of  people  on  Prozac  ex- 
ceeds 3.5  million,  more  than  the  population 
of  Chicago,  where  hundreds  of  people  commit 
murder  or  suicide  every  year.  And  Frederick 
K.  Goodwin,  the  U.S.  government's  top  psy- 
chiatrist and  an  authority  on  depression, 
says  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  over  time  to 
see  thousands  of  suicides  among  more  than 
three  million  depressive  patients.  "For 
many,"  Dr.  Goodwin  says,  "Prozac  has  truly 
been  a  miracle,  the  first  medication  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  living  hell  we  call  depres- 
sion." 

Often,  the  Scientologists'  campaign  has  in- 
volved taking  a  seed  of  truth  and  then 
stretching  it.  In  February  1990,  Martin 
Telcher,  a  psychiatry  professor  at  Harvard 
medical  school,  wrote  that  six  of  his  mental 
patients  had  "serious"  suicidal  thoughts 
while  on  Prozac.  Five  had  previous  suicidal 
tendencies,  but  Dr.  Telcher  said  these  new 
"obsessive  and  violent"  notions  had 
strengthened.  He  estimated  that  the  side  ef- 
fect occurred  in  3.5%  of  his  patients  on 
Prozac. 

However,  he  adds  in  aun  Interview  that  he 
doesn't  think  it  fair  to  extrapolate  that  per- 
centage to  all  patients  using  the  drug.  Har- 
vard's Dr.  Rosenbaum  and  colleagues  sur- 
veyed records  of  more  than  1,000  patients  on 
Prozac  and  found  no  tendencies  such  as  those 
described  by  Dr.  Telcher.  Yet  the  Scien- 
tology group  extrapolated  from  Dr.  Telcher's 
limited  report  to  conclude  that  "up  to  140,000 
people  in  the  United  States  have  become  vio- 
lent and  suicidal  by  Prozac  "  and  "can  ex- 
plode any  moment  without  provocation." 

Dr.  Telcher  says  the  Scientologists'  use  of 
his  paper  is  "absolutely  irresponsible."  He 
says  they  are  twisting  his  research  "to  ad- 
vance their  purpose,  which  is  to  destroy  psy- 
chiatry." He  considers  Prozac,  used  properly, 
safe  and  helpful. 

Despite  their  credibility  problems,  the 
Scientologists  have  little  trouble  obtaining 
publicity  for  their  cause.  For  instance,  last 
year,  numerous  newspapers  ran  articles  say- 
ing Scientologists  had  petitioned  the  FDA  to 
ban  Prozac  on  the  ground  that  it  prompts 
thoughts  of  suicide.  One  such  article  quoted 
Mr.  Block  of  the  Citizens  Commission  as  say- 
ing. "Persons  who  were  never  depressed  in 
their  lives  are  going  onto  Prozac  and  sud- 
denly wanting  to  kill  themselves." 

Likewise,  the  Smyth  County  News  in  Mar- 
ion, Va.,  ran  an  article  that  appeared  to 
come  straight  from  a  Scientologist  press  re- 
lease. "A  nationwide  warning  has  been  is- 
sued on  the  psychiatric  antidepressant  drug 
Prozac  cautioning  that  the  drug  can  gen- 
erate Intense,  violent  suicidal  thoughts  and 
can  push  unsuspecting  users  of  the  drug  to 
commit  murder,"  the  article  said.  It  con- 
tained no  response  from  Lilly  or  any  peychi- 
atrists. 

Linda  White,  the  Virginia  paper's  editor, 
says  such  press  releases  often  get  printed  be- 
cause small  newspapers,  including  hers, 
"don't  have  the  resources  to  check  out  all 
press  releases." 

Psychiatrists  say  they  can't  rule  out  the 
Dossibillty  of  a  few  dangerous  side  effects 
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with  Prozac  or  any  drug.  A  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital  study  In  1990  found  some  suicidal 
thoughts  among  obsessive-compulsive  ado- 
lescents taking  Prozac.  But  nuuiy  psychia- 
trists prescribe  It  for  hundreds  of  patients 
without  problems,  and  scattered  Incidents 
hardly  bear  out  Scientologists'  allegations 
that  "psychiatrists  have  destroyed  thou- 
sands cf  lives"  with  Prozac. 

Far  more  common  are  experiences  such  as 
those  of  Jill  Silver,  a  56-year-old  artist  and 
grandmother  from  Wynne  wood.  Pa.  In  the 
past  five  years,  panic  attacks  associated 
with  moderate  depression  forced  her  to  run 
out  of  restaurants — and  out  of  her  Job.  In 
January,  she  "bottomed  out,"  crying  inces- 
santly and  constantly  needing  her  husband 
or  a  relative  with  her.  "I'd  become  a  baby 
again,"  she  says. 

Her  doctor  prescribed  Prozac.  Gradually, 
over  four  weeks,  with  therapy  and  the  sup- 
port of  her  family,  she  Improved  substan- 
tially. Now  she  is  counseling  the  mentally  ill 
at  a  crisis  hot-line  center. 

CLINICAL  TRIALS  RESULTS 

To  fight  the  Scientologists,  Lilly  Is  taking 
the  unusual  step  of  publishing  results  from 
clinical  trials  conducted  before  Prozac  en- 
tered the  U.S.  market.  The  results,  compiled 
by  doctors  unaffiliated  with  Lilly  on  3.065  de- 
pressed patients,  show  a  lower  tendency  to- 
ward suicidal  thinking  with  Prozac  than 
with  other  antidepressants,  or  with  the 
starch  capsules  griven  to  a  control  group. 
Neither  doctors  nor  patients  were  told  what 
was  in  the  capsules. 

After  the  Scientologists'  attack  began, 
David  Wheadon,  a  Lilly  psychiatrist,  met 
with  European  suicide  experts  to  explore 
whether  the  company  missed  something  sig- 
nificant in  these  tests.  Dr.  Thompson,  Lilly's 
chief  physician,  also  met  with  four  psychia- 
trists who  scrutinized  Its  findings.  Inside  and 
outside  the  company,  psychiatrists  con- 
cluded that  nothing  in  the  clinical  trials 
linked  suicidal  thinking — common  in  depres- 
sion patients— to  Prozac. 

Lilly  also  sent  out  "Dear  Doctor"  letters 
about  all  this.  And  last  January,  the  com- 
pany convened  its  1,700  U.S.  salespeople  and 
urged  them  to  tell  any  concerned  doctors 
about  the  clinical-trial  results  and  discuss 
the  Sclentlologlsts'  campaign. 

But  that  campaign  has  been  effective  in 
frightening  Prozac  patients.  Watching  a  re- 
cent Donahue  talk  show  on  which  Mr.  Clarke 
and  others  blamed  the  Louisville  killings  on 
Prozac  were  21  severely  depressed  patients  at 
Oakville-Trafalgar  Memorial  Hospital  near 
Toronto.  Some  had  been  hospitalized  after 
trying  to  slit  their  wrists;  some  were  then 
put  on  Prozac. 

As  they  heard  Mr.  Wesbecker  described  as 
"your  average  nice  Joe"  turned  killer  by 
Prozac,  the  patients  became  distraught, 
some  hysterically  so.  Doctors  and  nurses  had 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  hospital's  day  room. 
It  took  three  days  for  Robbie  Thompson,  the 
chief  of  psychiatry,  and  his  staff  to  calm 
many  of  them. 

"I'm  all  for  looking  at  both  sides  of  the 
coin,"  Dr.  Thompson  says,  "but  this  Just 
isn't  right.  How  this  has  been  allowed  to  go 
this  far  is  beyond  roe." 
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STUDENTS  OPINIONS  ON  HOW  TO 
REDUCE  OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  OIL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
every  year  to  sponsor  jointly  with  schools  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  an  essay  con- 
test featuring  the  works  of  numerous  young 
people. 

This  year's  contest  elicited  more  than  130 
entries  directed  to  the  question  of  what  we 
might  do,  txith  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

In  reading  some  of  the  winning  essays,  two 
of  which  are  featured  here,  I  was  very  heart- 
ened by  the  time  and  thought  that  was  in- 
vested in  these  projects. 

Bensenville,  IL,  resident  Rubina  Hadi- 
Tabassum,  a  senior  at  Fenton  High  School 
placed  first  among  high  school  seniors  with 
her  essay,  which  described  how  the  United 
States  could  rapidly  develop  and  market  meth- 
anol as  an  alternative  to  gasoline. 

In  her  winning  junior  division  essay,  eighth- 
grader  Mary  Sessa  of  Addison,  !L,  suggested 
more  diligent  conservation  practices,  including 
use  of  nrore  fuel-efficient  automobiles,  further 
development  of  atomic  energy  sources,  devel- 
opment of  electric  automobiles,  and  more 
widespread  use  of  propane  gas  autos.  Mary 
attends  St.  Joseph  School  in  Addison. 

Please  permit  me  to  add  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  these  and  the  other  participants 
who  took  the  time  to  research,  write,  and  edit 
their  papers.  A  special  note  of  thanks  also  to 
Mrs.  Vivian  Turner,  former  principal  of 
Blackhawk  Junior  High  School,  who  coordi- 
nates this  event. 

I  commend  the  following  two  well-written  es- 
says to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 

How  Can  the  United  States  Become  Less 

Dependent  on  Foreign  Oil? 

(By  Mary  Sessa) 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  It  must  improve 
In  the  following  areas:  1.  It  must  do  more  to 
conserve  energy.  2.  It  must  develop  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  3.  It  must  further  develop 
Its  existing  energy  sources. 

There  are  many  ways  that  the  United 
States  could  conserve  energy.  We  could  have 
stricter  laws  mandating  more  fuel  efficient 
automobiles.  If  the  average  auto  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  got  only  three  miles  more  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  the  country  would  save  over 
10  percent  of  all  gasoline  used.  In  the  north- 
east area  of  the  United  States  many  people 
have  old.  Inefficient,  oil  burning  furnaces. 
Replacing  these  furnaces  with  fuel  efficient 
devices  that  burn  natural  gas  would  save 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  daily  in  the  winter 
season.  Air  conditioning  use  could  be  cur- 
tailed in  public  buildings.  Airlines  could  ana- 
lyze their  flights  and  eliminate  those  flights 
that  serve  few  passengers.  Those  few  pas- 
sengers could  be  handled  by  other  airlines  or 
by  other  flights  on  the  same  airline.  These 
few  suggestions  alone  would  help  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

In  the  area  of  alternative  energy  sources 
there  are  many  available.  Some  are  being 
worked  on  today.  For  example,  engineers  at 
Ford,  Chrysler  and  General  Motors  are  devel- 


oping electric  automobiles.  These  auto- 
mobiles would  not  only  save  gasoline  but 
they  would  be  pollution  free.  Since  electric 
autos  can  only  go  about  100  miles  between 
battery  charges,  engineers  are  developing 
hybrid  autos  that  use  electric  power  when 
driving  in  the  city,  and  gasoline  power  when 
driving  on  the  highway.  Geothermal  power 
should  also  be  developed  in  the  United 
States.  France  and  Italy  have  been  using 
geothermal  power  for  many  years.  Geo- 
thermal power  is  generated  by  drawing  heat 
from  the  Earth  and  using  it  to  boil  water, 
creating  steam  which  drives  generators  to 
produce  electricity.  Solar  power  can  be  used 
to  heat  homes.  Ethanol  and  methanol  can  be 
mixed  with  gasoline  to  generate  power  for 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses.  Propane  gas  powered 
autos  and  trucks  are  widely  used  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  if  more  propane  "gas  stations" 
were  available  we  could  have  more  propane 
powered  vehicles. 

The  United  States  must  develop  its  exist- 
ing oil  reserves.  Oil  companies  must  be  given 
Incentives  to  Invest  in  exploration  for  oil 
and  natural  gas.  New  technologies  must  be 
developed  to  extract  oil  that  remains  deep  in 
existing  wells.  Environmentally  safe  meth- 
ods must  be  devised  to  produce  oil  from  off- 
shore wells.  This  country  has  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  oil  locked  In  shale  rock  in  the 
west.  If  technology  could  be  developed  to 
free  this,  oil  cheaply.  America  would  be  to- 
tally energy  Independent.  The  United  States 
also  has  large  reserves  of  coal.  In  World  War 
II  Germany  produced  gasoline  from  coal  by  a 
process  called  coal  gasification.  If  we  could 
find  efficient  ways  to  produce  gasoline  from 
coal  we  could  greatly  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  This  country  could  also 
produce  far  more  power  from  atomic  energy 
than  it  does  now.  If  ways  can  be  found  to 
safely  dispose  of  the  nuclear  waste  products 
produced  in  a  reactor,  nuclear  power  would 
greatly  help  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Through  a  combination  of  conservation,  al- 
ternative fuels,  and  development  of  new 
technologies.  America  could  become  energry 
independent  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

If  You  Were  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Which  Programs  Would  You  Recommend 
TO  the  President  and  Congress  To  Less- 
en Our  Dependence  on  Imported  Oil 
(By  Rubina  Hadi-Tabassum) 
the  new  alternative 
The  future  is  forever  questionable  and  in- 
evitable. What  the  human  race  decides  to  do 
today  shapes  all  futures,  good  or  bad.  tomor- 
row. In  order  to  build  a  stable  future  for  the 
hopes  of  tomorrow,  society  must  resolve  the 
pressing  problems  of  today.   Homelessness. 
poverty,  racism,  and  drugs  are  all  but  a  few 
of  the  problems  facing  this  nation.  The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  must  overcome  these 
obstacles  or  else  it  will  slowly  perish  to  a 
memory,  washed  away  by  the  tide  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  lies,  however,  a  graver  crisis  that 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  This  problem  I  ad- 
dress affects  every  individual  of  this  nation, 
day  after  day.  year  after  year.  It  is  buried 
beneath  the  arid  desert,  shaped  by  severing 
heat  and   extreme   pressures.  This  organic 
threat   has   metamorphasized   from   various 
forms  of  ocean  plant  life  to  black  gold:  pe- 
troleum. 

Petroleum  is  often  known  as  crude  oil  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  either  by  fissures  natu- 
rally gouged  in  the  earth,  or  by  the  steel 
drills  of  oil  barons.  The  U.S.  is  the  number 
one  world  consumer  of  crude  oil  averaging 
6,323.6  million  barrels,  used  in  1989  alone. 
About  12.3  percent  of  that  oil  comes  from  in- 


dividual Arab  nations.  23.8  percent  from 
OPEC,  and  41.6  percent  from  other  inter- 
national countries.  The  rest  of  the  oil  budg- 
et, about  22.3  percent  was  provided  by  the 
U.S.'s  own  oil  reserves.  All  in  all  there  is  a 
77.7  percent  dependency  upon  foreign  oil.  a  7 
percent  rise  from  1968.  The  United  States  is 
economically  and  socially  dependent  upon 
foreign  oil.  Oil  in  the  U.S.  Is  mostly  con- 
verted into  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  ker- 
osene. These  fuels  are  all  used  for 
transportational  purposes.  The  rate  at  which 
the  percentage  of  oil  used  for  transportation 
is  growing  is  quite  alarming.  Each  time  you 
start  your  car  or  truck,  and  each  time  you 
voyage  on  a  plane  or  ship,  you  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  62.9  percent  of  oil  consumed  by 
transportation  alone.  The  other  37.1  percent 
of  oil  is  used  for  either  heating  fuels,  indus- 
trial usage,  or  for  electrical  utilities.  The 
large  quantity  of  oil  consumed  by  this  na- 
tion must  be  either  drastically  reduced  or 
eliminated  by  other  alternatives. 

"There  is  no  longer  much  argument  with 
the  conclusion  that  U.S.  resources  of  conven- 
tional oil  will  be  depleted  by  the  year  2000 
*  *  *".  Earl  T.  Hayes,  former  chief  scientist 
at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  United  States'  dependency  on  foreign 
oil  is  a  dilemma.  Vital  steps  toward  solving 
this  crisis  must  be  taken.  The  American  so- 
ciety must  both  recognize  and  react  to  this 
grave  realization.  We  must  put  money,  tradi- 
tion, and  differences  aside  in  order  to  enter 
this  twenty-first  century  free  from  the 
shackles  of  foreign  oil. 

Of  the  oil  produced  internationally.  45  per- 
cent of  it  is  refined  into  forms  of  gasoline.  Of 
that  45  percent,  7  percent  is  used  for  diesel 
fuel  and  another  7  percent  into  kerosene  air- 
craft fuel.  The  rest  is  consumed  by  the 
standard  automobile.  Cars  provide  both  mo- 
bility and  convenience,  not  to  mention  per- 
sonal 

freedom.  The  automotive  industry  Is  also 
very  lucrative.  It  accounts  for  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  20 
percent  of  all  consumer  expenditures.  There 
is,  however,  a  bad  side  to  all  this.  The  auto- 
mobile is  the  single  major  contributor  to  the 
U.S.'s  dependency  on  foreign  oil.  The  U.S. 
employs  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  entire  crude 
oil  budget  to  the  automobile.  Automobiles 
also  threaten  the  quality  of  life  by  contami- 
nating urban  air  and  the  global  atmosphere. 
More  than  100  cities  in  the  United  States 
have  high  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  that  ex- 
ceed the  levels  established  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  protect  public 
health.  In  the  next  decade  the  air  quality 
will  worsen  unless  vehicles  can  be  developed 
that  are  much  cleaner  than  those  on  the 
roads  today.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  make  a 
transition  to  a  new  automotive  fuel. 

Currently,  scientists  are  proposing  many 
alternatives  to  the  standard  petroleum-based 
automotive  fuel  of  today.  All.  however,  agree 
upon  this  conclusion:  change  must  come,  and 
soon.  Today's  automotive  fuel,  gasoline,  is 
composed  of  many  double-carbon  chemical 
bonds.  This  "complex"  molecular  structure 
makes  combustion  a  more  complicated  proc- 
ess. It  increases  the  probability  of  incom- 
plete combustion,  which  emits  unburned  car- 
bon-carbon bonds.  A  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  ideal  future  fuel  would  then  have 
to  be  a  simple  hydrocarbon,  such  as  one  in 
the  alcohol  family.  Ethanol  and  methanol 
are  the  two  most  promising  alternatives. 
They  burn  more  cleanly  than  gasoline  be- 
cause they  have  no  (or  few)  carbon-carbon 
bonds,  and  the  hydrocarbons  they  do  emit 
are  less  likely  to  generate  ozone.  However, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

country  Brazil  has  yielded  to  the  amazing 
possibilities  of  methanol.  It  has  switched  Its 
transportation  system  over  to  alcoholic  fuels 
and  has  done  so  with  success.  The  United 
States  government  spends  billions  of  dollars 
to  protect  its  foreign  oil  Investments.  It 
makes  complete  sense  to  set  aside  some  of 
that  money  for  government  subsidies,  for  the 
development  of  methanol.  Methanol  lies  just 
over  the  horizon  and  the  time  is  now  to  re- 
flect these  illusions  Into  our  own  present.  If 
we  do  not  develop  methanol  fueled  cars,  we 
win  vividly  feel  the  grip  of  foreign  oil  clos- 
ing in  upon  us.  Lives  will  be  lost  as  this  na- 
tion sets  up  more  battlefronts  to  protect  its 
foreign  oil  Investments.  Oil  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  but  human  life  will  always  be 
priceless. 
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GOVERNMENT  IS  OFTEN  THE 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  make  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  this  Nation  wtien  we  think  that 
there  has  to  be  action  by  some  type  of  Gov- 
ernment agency  every  time  there  is  any  type 
of  problem. 

In  fact,  it  is  tjecoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  Government  is  more  often  part  of  the 
problem  rather  tf^n  part  of  tf>e  solution. 

Many  of  the  problems  this  Nation  faces 
today  have  been  made  worse  by  govern- 
mental action  of  some  sort. 

Anotfier  example  of  this  was  reported  by  tfie 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  7.  I  hope  my  cot- 
leagues  will  read  this  interesting  article  by 
Rael  Jean  Isaac: 

Protect  the  Mentally  III  From  Their 

Advocates 

(By  Rael  Jean  Isaac) 

Congress  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  mentally  ill 
by  saving  taxpayer  money;  It  can  refuse  to 
reauthorize  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  111  Individuals  program.  That  pro- 
gram is  fostering  the  very  abuse  and  neglect 
of  the  mentally  ill  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. Hearings  are  scheduled  for  May  16  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  En- 
vironment and  will  be  held  shortly  there- 
after by  the  Senate  Sul)commlttee  on  Dis- 
ability Policy. 

In  1984.  a  Senate  staff  report  found  wide- 
spread abuse  and  neglect  of  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple in  Institutions.  This  led  to  Senate  hear- 
ings In  1985  and  the  signing  of  the  Protection 
and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals 
Act  in  1986.  The  act  provided  funds,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health,  for  programs  in  each  sr^te  to 
"investigate  incidents  of  abuse  and  neglect 
of  menUlly  ill  Individuals"  residing  In  insti- 
tutions providing  "care  and  treatment"  and 
to  "protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of  such 
Individuals." 

There  is  no  mystery  alwut  what  Congress 
intended  the  primary  focus  of  these  pro- 
grams to  be.  The  law  gives  as  examples  of 
abuse  "rape  or  sexual  assault."  "striking  of 
a  mentally  ill  individual,"  or  "the  use  of  ex- 
cessive force"  and  in  defining  neglect  speaks 
of  failure  to  carry  out  "a  treatment  plan  for 
a  mentally  ill  individual"  or  failure  to  pro- 
vide "adequate  nutrition,  clothing  or  health 
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In  practice,  however,  protection  and  advo- 
cacy agencies  for  the  mentally  ill,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  twcome  playgrounds  for 
civil  libertarian  attorneys  who  view  all  in- 
voluntary treatment  for  mental  Illness  as 
abuse.  In  the  view  of  many  of  the  attorneys 
and  other  "advocates"  who  staff  the  P&As, 
as  they  are  familiarly  called,  those  suffering 
from  major  mental  Illness  do  not  suffer  from 
disease,  but  simply  pursue  alternative  life 
styles  that  they  are  entitled  to  pursue  with- 
out oppression  from  (mentally)  straight  soci- 
ety. 

Much  of  the  thrust  of  P&A  activity  has 
been  to  obstruct  any  effective  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  In  many  states,  P&As  have 
made  their  top  priority  the  right  to  refuse 
treatment  with  anti-psychotic  medication 
(even  for  those  mentally  ill  committed  to 
hospitals  because  they  are  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  others). 

Several  P&As  have  selected  legal  staff  on 
the  basis  of  their  prior  success  In  such  rlght- 
to-refuse-treatment  lawsuits.  (At  one  insti- 
tution studied  in  upstate  New  York,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  simply  of  keeping  a  patient  un- 
treated In  the  hospital  awaiting  legal  proce- 
dures necessary  to  override  his  or  her  refusal 
averaged  more  than  $10,500— and  this  did  not 
include  clinical,  attorney  or  court  expenses.) 
P&As  also  lobby  in  state  legislatures  to 
prevent  needed  reforms  of  civil  commitment 
laws  that  would  make  it  possible  to  hospital- 
ize patients  l)efore  they  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  of  "dangerousness."  (In  some 
places,  courts  insist  the  patient  must  be  on 
the  point  of  death  to  qualify  for  involuntary 
commitment.) 

P&As  are  permitted  to  use  10  percent  of 
their  funds  for  education  and  training.  Much 
of  this  money  goes  to  promote  an  antiquated 
anti-psychiatric  ideology,  rooted  In  the  1960s 
counterculture,  that  denies  that  existence  of 
mental  illness.  Since  1986,  under  the  rubric 
of  "training."  P&As  have  been  sponsoring, 
organizing,  funding  and  sending  staffers  to 
the  annual  conferences  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Rights  Protection  and  Advocacy 
(NARPA),  a  private  organization  established 
in  1980  to  bring  together  members  of  the 
mental  health  bar  and  other  "advocates." 

At  the  annual  conferences  a  handful  of 
maverick  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  "sur- 
vivors" (i.e.,  ex-patlents)  declaim  on  the  al- 
leged evils  of  psychiatry.  Sample  from  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  1989  meeting:  "Psychiatry  is 
the  most  abusive  institution  in  the  United 
States  today."  And  from  a  "survivor":  "Psy- 
chiatry is  a  bitter  joke  on  humanity.  It's 
like  Nazism  or  Communism."  At  these  con- 
ferences "advocates"  also  plan  how  best  to 
use  P&A  funds  in  the  "war  on  treatment." 
For  example,  at  both  NARPA's  1988  and  1989 
conferences,  plans  were  unveiled  for  P&As  to 
bring  large  numbers  of  liability  suits  against 
the  makers  of  anti-psychotic  drugs.  As  one 
attorney  put  it  at  the  1968  conference  (co- 
sponsored  by  Oregon  P&A):  "And  If  it  puts 
the  manufacturers  and  all  of  them  out  of 
business  so  be  it." 

Every  one  of  the  50  state  P&As  has  opposed 
reclassification  of  ECT  devices  by  the  FDA. 
as  part  of  a  broader  game  plan  to  outlaw 
electro-convulsive  therapy. 

But  as  legal  scholar  Samuel  Jan  Brakel 
and  psychopharmacologist  John  Davis  point 
out  in  a  forthcoming  article,  "for  patients 
suffering  from  one  of  the  major  mental  ill- 
nesses there  is  no  alternate,  'less  restrictive' 
treatment  to  drugs  or  ECT.  The  alternative 
is  no  treatment." 

The  organization  of  families,  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  Ul  (NAMI),  which 
helped  create  the  P&A  program,  has  been 
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horrified— and  helpless.  In  many  states  they 
have  found  P&As  unwilling  to  investigate 
cases  of  neglect  or  abuse  brought  to  them  by 
family  members,  refusing  to  take  any  com- 
plaint not  initiated  by  the  patient  himself. 
As  Carol  Rees,  a  member  of  the  NAMI  board, 
observes:  "This  effectively  eliminates  any 
protection  for  the  more  severely  disabled 
(like  my  own  son)  because  they  are  unable  or 
too  intimidated  to  complain."  Moreover,  be- 
cause P&As  take  pride  in  representing  the 
"expressed  wishes"  of  their  mentally  ill  cli- 
ents (often  based  on  delusional  thinking), 
they  often  act  contrary  to  their  clients'  best 
interests. 

Incredibly.  NAMI  is  nonetheless  urging 
that  P&A  activities  be  expanded  to  include 
the  mentally  ill  in  VA  hospitals,  prisons  and 
the  general  community.  Reluctant  to  admit 
It  has  created  a  Frankenstein's  monster. 
NAMI  hopes  to  salvage  the  program  by  per- 
suading Congress  to  change  the  composition 
of  P&A  boards  and  to  institute  grievance 
procedures.  But  such  efforts  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

P&As  are  essentially  federally  funded  legal 
services  programs  with  all  the  built-in  prob- 
lems of  clientless  lawyering — paid  by  the 
government,  staff  members  are  free  to  select 
their  own  clients  and  cases,  even  search  for 
clients  for  preconceived  cases.  The  problem, 
endemic  to  such  programs,  is  compounded 
because  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  mentally 
ill.  Moreover.  P&As  are  attracted  to  "impact 
litigation"  in  accordance  with  their  ideologi- 
cal preferences.  Those  preferences  lead  them 
to  act  in  effect  as  the  litigation  arm  of  the 
radically  anti-psychiatric  NARPA. 

Nor  can  boards — or  the  filing  of  griev- 
ances— do  anything  about  this.  Attorneys  in 
the  programs  loftily  invoke  canons  of  profes- 
sional conduct  that  emphasize  the  attorney's 
responsibility  to  exercise  his  Independent 
Judgment  on  how  best  to  advance  the  client's 
interests.  The  end  result  is  to  leave  P&A  at- 
torneys free  to  do  exactly  as  they  please. 

Congress  is  deeply,  and  rightly,  concerned 
about  the  growing  population  of  homeless 
mentally  ill.  It  makes  no  sense  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram that  can  only  increase  the  numbers 
abandoned  on  our  streets. 


FALSE  HOPE 


HON.  WnjJAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent arid  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uttan 
Development  visited  a  publk:  housing  project 
in  St.  Louis.  The  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to 
pronfwte  the  sales  of  public  housing  projects  to 
tenant  mar^gerDent  corporations.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  ill-conceived  program  threatens  to 
undermine  the  Federal  Govemmenfs  support 
for  all  public  iKXising  programs.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
May  3.  1991 — highlights  the  problems  with  the 
HOPE  1  Public  Housing  Sale  Program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  serious  scrutiny  to  this 
proposal: 

False  HOPE 

President  Bush  is  scheduled  to  visit  St. 
Louis  today  partly  to  promote  a  program 
called  Homeownership  Opportunities  for 
People  Everywhere  (HOPE),  which  would 
permit  the  sale  of  public  housing  to  tenants. 
The  poor  don't  need  HOPE — not  this  kind. 
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anyway.  They  need  relief  from  the  unmerci- 
ful cuts  In  low-income  rental  housing  pro- 
grams during  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  Bush  is  scheduled  to  visit  Cochran 
Gardens  on  the  near  North  Side  and  is  cer- 
tain to  praise  Bertha  Gilkey's  tenant  man- 
agement program.  This  innovative  concept, 
which  began  in  St.  Louis,  is  laudable  because 
it  gives  residents  control. 

The  president  also  is  likely  to  argue  that 
HOPE  would  build  on  the  successful  experi- 
ence with  tenant  management  to  allow  ten- 
ant ownership  of  some  public  housing,  in- 
cluding nearby  Carr  Square  Village.  This 
plan  Is  rightly  l>eing  opposed  by  U.S.  Rep. 
William  L.  Clay  of  St.  Louis  and  others. 

Though  there  is  no  denying  that  public 
housing  has  largely  been  a  failure,  the  an- 
swer is  not  HOPE,  which  is  an  excuse  for  the 
federal  government  to  walk  away  from  its  50- 
year-old  commitment  to  decent  housing  for 
the  needy.  The  answer  is  for  the  government 
to  make  as  strong  a  commitment  to  public 
housing  as  it  does  to  bousing  for  middle-in- 
come and  affluent  Americans. 

As  Rep.  Clay  notes,  it  might  cost  as  much 
as  S81.(XX)  a  unit,  or  $39  million,  to  renovate 
the  485  units  in  Carr  Square  for  tenant  own- 
ership. For  the  same  money,  the  government 
could  build  780  new  units  of  minimum  stand- 
ard public  housing  at  S50,000  a  unit.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  assurance  that  tenants  will 
be  able  to  buy  the  units,  since  the  average 
cost  of  home  ownership  would  be  S300  a 
month  while  the  average  income  of  public 
housing  tenants  is  only  $600  a  month.  HOPE. 
then,  could  mean  less  liousing  for  the  needy. 
Moreover,  people  who  by  definition  are  too 
poor  to  buy  homes  cannot  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  home  ownership. 

For  Mr.  Bush  to  imply  that  the  answer  to 
urban  problems  lies  in  tenant  ownership  of 
low-income  housing  is  to  downplay  the  fed- 
eral responsibility  to  tackle  the  enormous 
social  and  economic  ills  that  poor  people 
didn't  create  by  themselves  and  will  never 
solve  alone.  These  ills  have  worsened  since 
the  1980s,  when  the  Reagan  administration 
cut  domestic  spending.  It  reduced  HUD's 
budget  by  more  than  75  percent  between  1981 
and  1989. 

Because  the  Bush  administration  has  never 
sought  to  restore  the  Reagan  cuts,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  number  of  Americans  who 
are  either  homeless,  living  in  substandard 
housing  or  on  the  waiting  list  for  public 
housing  continues  to  grow.  In  place  of  funds 
to  respond  to  their  plight.  President  Bush  of- 
fers a  cost-ineffective  home-ownership  plan 
that  would  deny  housing  to  many  in  order  to 
help  relatively  few.  This  drawback  speaks  to 
the  need  for  a  national  housing  policy  that 
emphasizes  more  rental  units  for  those  lack- 
ing basic  shelter. 


CITIBANK'S  MR.  WORLD  SETS  AN 
EXAMPLE 


HON.  STIiVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  tight  Federal  budgets,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  examples  of  p>rivate  sector  initia- 
tives that  seek  to  help  solve  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  particularly  in  the  field  of  edu- 
catk>n. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
LatMr  Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  read  re- 
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centty  that  Citibank  lias  initiated  a  major  pro- 
gram to  improve  geography  education  by  pro- 
vkjing  a  grant  to  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety for  its  "Mr.  World"  project. 

DavkJ  Finn,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Ruder 
Finn,  Inc.,  wrote  about  tt>e  project  in  the  Janu- 
ary 21,  1991,  issue  of  Marketing  News.  Mr. 
Finn's  publk:  relations  firm  worked  with 
Citibank  in  developing  the  initiative,  now  in  its 
second  year. 

The  program  includes  distiibution  of  a 
school  kit  devek>ped  as  part  of  National  Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week  as  well  as  a  tour  bi 
"Mr.  World"  of  scfKxjIs  across  the  country  to 
help  teach  geography. 

I  commend  Citik>ank  for  ttiis  initiative  and 
sutxnit  the  entire  article  for  the  tjenefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

School-Based  Marketino  Program  Makes  a 
World  of  Difference 

Ever  since  the  1983  landmark  publication 
of  a  Nation  at  Risk  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education— which 
pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  was  facing  a  major 
crisis  in  its  schools— more  companies  have 
devoted  funds  to  constructive  and  creative 
local  and  national  educational  programs. 

Some  have  been  focused  on  employees:  to 
overcome  illiteracy  and  achieve  greater 
quality  performance  at  the  workplace,  to 
broaden  personal  horizons  as  a  step  toward 
advancement,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
sons  and  daughters  of  employees  to  seek 
higher  education. 

Other  efforts  have  concentrated  on  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  company  facili- 
ties; these  take  the  form  of  adopt-a-scbool 
programs,  grants  for  Innovative  projects,  and 
working  with  political  leaders  to  gain  sup- 
port for  expanded  educational  appropria- 
tions. Still  others  have  provided  prizes  for 
excellence  in  subjects  such  as  science  studies 
and  writing. 

Recently,  some  companies  have  discovered 
that  their  contributions  to  education  not 
only  help  society  but  also  gain  visibility  for 
their  products  and  services.  Some  school- 
based  marketing  programs  are  winning 
kudos  from  the  educational  community  \x- 
cause  of  their  imaginative  approach  to 
teaching.  And.  although  they  are  often  con- 
ducted on  a  noncommercial,  public-service 
basis,  they  are  proving  to  be  extraordinarily 
effective  in  projecting  the  character  and 
commitment  of  the  sponsoring  company  to 
key  audiences. 

One  such  program,  sponsored  by  Citibank 
MasterCard  and  Visa,  is  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing the  study  of  geography  education  In 
grade  schools  throughout  the  country.  Amer- 
ican children  are  woefully  ignorant  of 
goegraphy;  42  percent  of  American  high 
school  seniors  can't  name  three  countries  in 
Africa.  This  shocking  problem  carries  over 
to  the  adult  population  as  well;  one  out  of 
seven  Americans  is  unable  to  locate  the  U.S. 
on  a  map! 

The  Citibank  MasterCard  and  Visa  Divi- 
sion of  Citicorp  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  by  developing  a  program  that  began 
with  a  major  grant  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  to  help  sponsor  a  school  kit 
developed  in  conjunction  with  National  Ge- 
ography Awareness  Week. 

A  new  dimension  was  created  when 
Citibank  hired  "Mr.  World"  to  visit  schools 
and  teach  geography  In  a  new  and  creative 
way.  Mr.  World,  a  former  teacher  and  profes- 
sional storyteller  named  William  Fritzmeier, 
showed  how  the  teaching  of  geography  can 
be  brought  alive  for  school-age  children.  He 
wore   a  colorful   cape   embroidered   with   a 
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VERY  SPECIAL  KIND— 
CE  K.  BAREHAM 


GUY  VANDER  JAGT 


OF  MICHIGAN 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 


VANOEFI  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
1990  dew  to  a  close  Eunice  K. 
Barehamn,  treasurer  of  Ottawa  County,  Ml,  in 
1t«  Ninth  Congressional  District  completed  20 
years  of  service  as  the  ejected  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  county.  It  is  worth  recognizing 
this  record  of  sisrvice  since  she  was  reelected 
and  serves  as  the  first  arxl  only  women  to 
hotd  that  job  injihe  county.  Eunice  Bareham  is 
an  outstarxing  example  of  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  inyofved  member  of  her  commu- 
nity. 
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As  a  public  servant,  Eunice  Bareham  has 
served  the  public  on  tfve  county  tioard  of  com- 
missioners, rising  to  the  position  of  vice  cfiair- 
man,  and  finance  chairman.  She  served  on 
the  county  allocation  t)oard,  ttie  mental  health 
board,  and  the  jury  board.  Her  community 
service  includes  participation  in  PTA  scfxwl 
activities,  leadership  of  millage  and  borxj  ef- 
forts for  the  Spring  Lake  Board  of  Educatkin, 
and  involvement  in  the  Spring  Lake  Education 
Foundation. 

The  Michigan  and  Ninth  District  Republican 
Party  has  also  benefited  from  Eunk:e's  publk: 
spiritedness.  For  nearly  40  years  she  has 
dedicated  herself  to  the  support  of  Republican 
efforts  and  has  served  at  all  levels  of  party  ac- 
tivities, including  the  county  and  State  execu- 
tive committees  arxj  as  a  delegate  to  a  na- 
tional convention.  I  am  fortunate  to  count  her 
as  a  dear  friend. 

At  the  State  level,  Eunk»  currently  serves 
on  the  Mackinac  Bridge  Auttiority,  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of  tfie  vital 
physical  link  between  tf>e  upper  and  lower  pe- 
ninsulas of  the  great  State  of  Michigan.  SirKe 
1989  she  has  distinguished  herself  in  her 
servk:e  on  the  authority. 

A  while  ago,  in  the  Grand  Haven  Tribune, 
an  article  outlined  Eunice's  story — and  her 
dedicatk>n  to  public  service.  As  the  article 
ends,  Eunk:e  notes  that  "I  want  to  be  in- 
volved." Eunk»  is  involved,  and  I  offer  fier 
story  as  an  example  to  my  colleagues  of  a 
publk:-spirited,  involved,  and  dedk^ated 
woman: 
Millions  Pass  Through  Her  Hands— Eunice 

K.  Bareham,  Ottawa  County  Treasurer 
(By  Martin  Vlsser) 

Whether  it's  buying  a  new  dog  license  or 
making  a  connection  to  the  top  members  of 
the  state  Republican  Party,  Ottawa  County 
Treasurer  Eunice  Bareham  is  the  person  to 
see. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  been  one 
of  the  most  influential  people  in  county  poli- 
tics for  the  past  20  years,  be  assured  this 
small,  gaily  talkative  woman  will  treat  your 
matter  with  the  same  level  of  courtesy  and 
importance  as  any  other. 

"As  I  say  to  the  people  in  my  office,  we  do 
not  sell  widgets  or  produce  anything," 
Bareham  said.  "We're  a  service  organization, 
and  it's  our  job  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
county.  We  can't  afford  to  put  anyone 
down." 

Bareham.  62,  has  held  the  elected  position 
of  county  treasurer  since  1980,  and  yes.  she 
does  intend  to  seek  re-election  in  Noveml>er 
to  her  third  term  for  the  Job.  In  her  position, 
she  is  responsible  for  collecting  more  than 
$195  million  per  year  (1987  figures)  in  taxes, 
grants  and  other  revenues.  She  also  oversees 
the  dally  investment  of  those  funds  and  last 
year  brought  in  more  than  S2.5  million  for 
the  county. 

But  Bareham.  who  was  the  first  woman  to 
ever  hold  the  treasurer  job,  is  much  more 
than  the  county  numbers  cruncher.  Indeed, 
for  the  past  25  years,  she  has  either  been  in 
the  spotlight  of  Republican  Party  politics  or 
has  been  a  key  Republican  player  behind  the 
scenes.  Those  partisan  activities  have  in- 
cluded everything  from  ringing  doorbells  for 
candidates  to  serving  as  the  Republican 
County  chairman  during  the  years  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  president. 

"During  the  19708,  there  were  a  lot  of  calls 
from  the  White  House,"  she  said. 

Locally,  Bareham  is  probably  best  remem- 
bered as  the  former  Ottawa  County  commls- 
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sioner.  a  position  she  held  from  1972-78.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  she  served  as  vice-chairman 
and  chairman  of  the  county's  Influential  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  served  as  county  rep- 
resentative on  Mental  Health  and  Child  and 
Family  services  among  other  positions.  She 
is  also  an  active  member  of  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  In  Grand  Haven  and  has  served 
as  the  president  of  the  church  vestry. 

But  while  some  may  see  Bareham  as  a  pio- 
neering female,  especially  in  the  world  of 
politics,  this  mother  of  four  and  widow  talks 
at>out  it  only  as  an  interesting  aside.  She  ac- 
knowledges she  was  the  first  woman  to  take 
on  some  of  the  jobs  she  has  had,  but  she 
noted  being  a  woman  has  seldom  kept  her 
from  moving  ahead  with  the  task  at  hand. 

"I  think  it's  harder  for  women  to  (work  ef- 
fectively) because  they  are  the  new  kids  on 
the  block.  But  it  has  never  bothered  me," 
she  said.  "I  have  been  in  politics  since  high 
school. 

"I  don't  feel  I'm  in  a  man's  role,"  she 
added.  "I'm  in  a  role  I'm  qualified  for." 

However.  Bareham  does  admit  to  at  least 
one  time  in  her  life  when  she  took  a  back 
seat  to  a  man.  Following  World  War  II— hav- 
ing left  her  job  at  the  Pentagon  working  in 
the  signal  corps  under  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower— she  dropped  out  of  the  nursing  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help 
her  husband  Robert  complete  bis  education 
at  William  &  Mary  College. 

Robert  eventually  got  a  job  as  an  engineer 
at  Keller  Tool  (later  Gardner-Denver)  in 
Grand  Haven.  During  that  time.  Eunice  had 
twin  boys.  Robert  and  Bruce,  and  while  rais- 
ing those  two,  also  kept  active  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  campaigning  for  local  Repub- 
lican politicians.  Most  of  the  work  available 
for  women  in  those  days  she  said,  was  ring- 
ing doorbells  in  the  local  neighborhood. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  volunteer  work  for  the 
party,  but  it  was  unheard  of  for  a  woman  to 
work  full-time,"  she  said.  "We  did  most  of 
the  door  to  door  work." 

One  of  the  candidates  she  helped  get  elect- 
ed was  Congressman  Ford,  who  represented 
the  Trl-Cities  among  other  areas  then. 

"When  I  came  on  ooard  in  1951.  one  of  the 
first  people  I  met  was  Jerry  Ford,"  she  said. 
"We  have  l)een  good  friends  ever  since  then." 

One  of  the  turning  points  in  Bareham's  ca- 
reer, and  some  ways  the  Impetus  behind  her 
seeking  public  office,  was  the  death  of  her 
husband  Rot>ert  Bareham  in  1971.  After  he 
died,  Eunice,  who  had  always  t>een  involved 
in  politics,  jumped  into  the  fray  nearly  full- 
time. 

When  Bob  died,  I  got  Involved  in  the  area 
I  loved  the  most:  "Government  and  politics," 
Bareham  said.  "Would  I  have  done  that  if  my 
husband  hadn't  died?  probably  not,"  she 
added,  "but  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  do  at 
the  time." 

The  list  of  activities  where  Bareham  has 
been  involved  goes  on,  including  Spring  Lake 
and  Grand  Haven  politics.  But  Bareham  does 
not  Quickly  trumpet  her  own  accomplish- 
ments, nor  is  it  her  style  to  use  her  elected 
position  as  a  platform  for  airing  other  issues. 
Aside  from  an  occasional  comment  at  a 
county  board  of  commission  meeting, 
Bareham  maintains  a  low  proflle  on  public 
policy,  something  which  is  often  difficult  to 
do  in  the  often  fractious  environment  of 
county  and  state  politics. 

"I  have  tried  to  l>e  low  key  as  a  treasurer," 
she  said.  "I  think  you  can  catch  more  flies 
with  honey  than  with  vinegar,  and  I  don't 
mean  that  as  a  mean  statement.  You  can  go 
about  doing  something  in  different  ways. 

Bareham.  who  has  lived  in  Ottawa  County 
for  more  than  35  years,  said  she  will  continue 
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to  be  active  In  local  politics  or,  turning:  from 
that,  will  take  on  a  new  project.  Not  bein? 
involved  with  people  at  some  level  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  option. 

"Could  I  go  back  to  coffee  klatches?  I 
doubt  it"  Bareham  said.  "I  don't  think  I 
could  feel  comfortable  Just  sitting.  I  would 
want  to  be  involved." 


CUT  TAXES  TO  STIMULATE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  this 
Congress  passed  tiie  largest  tax  irx^'ease  in 
history.  However,  this  year's  budget  deficit  is 
estinuited  to  be  even  higher. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  that 
is  straining  \he  economy  and  casting  shadows 
on  the  coming  months'  prospects  for  growth 
and  recovery. 

We  make  a  serious  mistake  wtien  we  think 
that  a  tax  increase  will  solve  our  budgetary 
woes  or  stimulate  the  economy. 

During  the  1980's,  our  Nation  experienced  a 
strong,  steady  economic  expansion.  The  key 
to  this  growth  was  a  much  needed  and 
healthy  cut  in  income  tax  rates  and  in  capital 
gains  taxes. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  7  reported 

on  this  phenomenon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

read  this  interesting  article  by  Alan  Reynokte: 

Reaoans's  Awesome  Economic  Boom 

(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

The  92-month  economic  expansion  that 
began  in  November  1962  and  ended  July  1990 
was  3Vb  times  as  long  as  the  average  peace- 
time eziiansion  since  1991,  and  second  only  to 
the  record  of  106  months  in  1961-69.  Such  sui 
exceptionally  long  period  of  rising  output 
and  employment  left  the  country  with  enor- 
mous cumulative  gains  that  will  be  barely 
dented  by  what  appears  to  be  a  mild  down- 
turn. 

From  trough  to  peak,  read  GNP  rose  32 
percent,  or  4.2  percent  per  year.  That  means 
the  entire  U.S.  economy,  Including  govern- 
ment, grew  by  nearly  one-third  in  fewer  than 
nine  years.  The  output  of  nonflnanclal  cor- 
porations grew  even  faster,  by  38.6  percent 
over  nine  years — an  annual  rate  of  5  percent. 

NO  DEINDUSTRIAUZATION 

The  Federal  Reserve's  Index  of  manufac- 
turing production  grew  faster  still— by  6.3 
percent  a  year— yielding  an  awesome  total 
increase  of  48.3  percent.  All  the  talk  about 
the  "deindustrialization  of  America"  turns 
out  to  have  l>een  not  only  f&lse  but  ludi- 
crous. The  near-doubling  of  exports,  in  real 
terms,  over  those  nine  years  is  equally  at 
odds  with  conventional  unwisdom  about  an 
alleged  loss  of  "comiwtitiveness."  Indeed,  it 
Is  quite  unlikely  that  exports  have  peaked, 
even  now. 

What  happened  to  investment  is  more  con- 
troversial. Total  private  investment  was  up 
more  than  71  percent,  despite  early  cutbacks 
in  housing  and  nonresidential  construction. 
Producers'  durable  equipment,  which  studies 
by  Larry  Summers  and  others  have  shown  to 
lie  particularly  vital  to  economic  growth, 
was  up  76.3  percent. 

To  make  such  a  big  number  look  small, 
some  economists  would  have  us  l>elieve  that 
most  of  the  increased  investment  was  eaten 
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away  by  depreciation,  leaving  little  improve- 
ment in  the  "net"  capital  stock.  There  are 
complex  conceptual  and  measurement  prob- 
lems with  that  argument.  The  quality  of  cap- 
ital equipment,  for  example,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  numt>er  of  dollars  spent.  Replac- 
ing a  depreciated  electric  typewriter  with  a 
similarly  priced  computer  may  not  add  a 
dollar  to  "net  investment,"  but  it  certainly 
generates  more  valuable  goods  and  services. 

The  evidence  contradicts  the  pessimistic 
claim  that  the  investment  boom  yielded  lit- 
tle "net"  improvement  in  the  nation's 
captial  stock.  Since  manufacturing  output 
rose  by  more  than  48  percent,  and  exports  by 
nearly  93  percent,  there  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial Investments  in  added  capacity  to 
generate  all  that  added  production.  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  business  equipment  last  Septem- 
ber was  nearly  76  percent  higher  than  it  had 
been  in  1963,  and  imports  of  capital  goods 
have  exceeded  imports  of  consumer  goods 
since  1967.  It  surpasses  credibility  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  new  machinery  that  was 
produced  or  imported  in  recent  years  is  now 
all  worn  out,  or  "depreciated,"  leaving  little 
"net"  improvement. 

Farm  income  is  not  included  in  the  graph, 
because  farming  does  not  simply  follow  the 
overall  upe  and  downs  of  the  overall  econ- 
omy. The  trough  for  farmers  was  1963,  not 
1962,  and  the  most  recent  iwak  appears  to 
have  t>een  In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
dipping  slightly  since  then.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1990,  real  net  farm  Income  was  up  188 
percent  from  the  deeply  depressed  average  of 
1983,  but  also  up  125  percent  from  1960. 

Government  certainly  grew  too.  However, 
like  farming,  the  timing  of  government  ac- 
tivities does  not  quite  match  the  overall 
cycle.  Measured  in  constant  1962  dollars,  fed- 
eral tax  receipts  soared  by  36.8  percent  be- 
tween fiscal  1983  and  fiscal  1969.  So  much  for 
the  canard  that  lower  tax  rates  starved  the 
central  government.  Purchases  by  state  aind 
local  governments  grew  by  30.2  percent.  Be- 
fore last  year's  Increases  In  federal  and  state 
taxes,  real  after-tax  Income  per  person 
(which  had  risen  only  7.5  percent  from  1973 
through  1980)  had  risen  by  19.2  percent  from 
1980  through  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

Another  statistic  that  tracks  a  different 
cycle  is  labor  productivity.  Indeed,  produc- 
tivity rose  during  1961-82,  as  it  did  in  pre- 
vious recessions  and  will  again  this  year. 
When  productivity  in  nonflnanclal  corporate 
business  reached  it  characteristically  early 
cycle  peak,  at  the  end  of  1988,  it  was  up  14.1 
Iiercent  from  1960.  When  considered  alongside 
the  huge  and  important  increase  in  employ- 
ment of  millions  of  less-skilled  new  workers, 
the  combination  of  a  25  percent  increase  in 
hours  of  work,  plus  more  output  per  hour, 
was  really  quite  an  achievement. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  expansion  was  the 
enormous  growth  of  small  entrepreneurial 
ventures.  Indicated  by  an  increase  of  nearly 
two-thirds  in  the  real  Income  of  nonfarm 
proprietors.  It  is  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  this 
burst  of  individual  creativity  and  enterprise 
occurring  were  it  not  for  the  sharp  reduction 
in  marginal  tax  rates  on  individual  income 
and,  until  1987,  on  capital  gains. 

The  unusually  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  and  finding  Jobs  is  like- 
wise surely  attributable  to  the  Improvement 
in  8ifter-tax  rewards.  The  percentage  of  the 
working-age  population  with  jobe  had  hov- 
ered around  58  percent—^  percent  from  1966 
to  1963.  It  soared  to  63.4  percent  by  early 
19B0.  Back  in  1980,  the  Lalwr  Department's 
intermediate  projection  was  that  the  civilian 
labor  force  would  be  119.3  million  in  1990.  The 
actual  labor  force  turned  out  to  be  124.8  mil- 
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lion,  4.6  percent  higher  than  expected.  De- 
spite this  unexpected  surge  in  the  number  of 
eager  Job  seekers,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
lower  today— in  the  middle  of  a  recession— 
than  it  was  in  all  but  two  of  the  years  from 
1975  through  1986. 

There  were  19.3  million  more  people  work- 
ing at  the  peak  of  the  Job  cycle  than  at  the 
end  of  1962,  an  Increase  of  19.5  percent.  And 
nearly  all  of  these  added  workers  are  still 
working,  despite  the  recession.  Hours  of 
work  rose  even  more  than  the  number  of 
JolM,  by  25.3  percent,  as  more  people  became 
willing  to  work  overtime,  or  as  self-em- 
pleyed  i>roprietors.  or  at  second  Jobe. 

Those  who  spent  the  past  decade  telling  us 
that  "Reaganomics"  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed are  still  mystifled  by  what  happened,  so 
they  employ  remarkable  ingenuity  and  self- 
deception  in  trying  to  deny  that  it  happened 
at  all.  Even  now.  we  still  hear  such  critics 
leaning  on  such  elementary  fallacies  as  com- 
plaining alx)ut  the  increase  in  household 
debts,  while  ignoring  altogether  the  larger 
Increase  In  Iwth  real  and  flnanclal  assets. 

There  are  several  statistical  tricks  favored 
by  those  who  search  in  vain  for  ways  to  deni- 
grate what  was  obviously  the  second  longest 
and  strongest  expansion  on  record.  The  most 
common  device  is  to  compare  1960-89  with 
1970-79.  since  the  19eOs  (unlike  the  1970b) 
began  with  three  tough  years,  as  we  wrestled 
with  runaway  inflation  and  brutal  taxation. 
Even  if  we  switch  to  1980  as  a  base  for  com- 
pajrlson,  though,  real  ONP  had  nonetheless 
increased  30.8  percent  by  the  third  quarter  of 
1990.  and  manufacturing  output  was  still  up 
by  41  percent.  No  amount  of  statistical 
gamesmanship  can  make  gains  of  that  mag- 
nitude disappear. 

MORE  REAL  OUTPUT 

Another  common  trick  is  compare  annual 
rates  of  change  with  previous,  much  shorter, 
cycles— as  though  the  durability  of  an  expan- 
sion makes  no  difference  whatsoever.  The  in- 
flationary 36-month  1971-73  expansion,  and 
the  similar  S8-month  1975-80  expansion,  did 
indeed  show  rapid  annual  rates  of  Increase  in 
certain  data — especially  prices  and  inven- 
tories. But  a  4.2  percent  rate  of  economic 
growth  over  92  months  adds  up  to  a  lot  more 
real  output,  income  and  accumulated  wealth 
than  any  conceivable  rate  of  growth  over  36 
or  58  months. 

Facts  are  often  politically  Inconvenient, 
but  the  facts  about  this  expansion  Just  won't 
go  away.  Call  it  dumb  luck  or  smart  policies, 
the  prolonged  U.S.-led  expansion  of  1983-80 
must  go  down  in  the  history  Ixxiks  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  economic  performances 
on  record. 

Trough  to  Peak 

Increases  in  real  U.S.  economic  activ- 
ity f^m  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1962  to  July  1990:  Pentnt 

Exports  92.6 

Business  equipment 76.4 

Nonfarm  proprietors 66.4 

Manufacturing  output  48.3 

Nonflnanclal  GDP 38.6 

GNP  32.0 

Employment 19.5 

Per-Capit*  net  Income 18.8 

Sooroe:  Hodaon  loatilDte. 
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RESOLUTION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
AMAZON  RAIN  FOREST 


HON 


PRANK  R.  WOLF 


OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUi  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn<>sday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mf  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  foreign  policy  joint  resolution  calling 
tor  the  United  States  to  support  and  encour- 
age conservation  efforts  in  the  Amazon  Rain 
Forest.  This  legi  Nation  was  passed  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  in  the  101st  Corv 
gress,  attracting  123  cosponsors,  including  27 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Con> 
mittee. 

This  legislation  also  has  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  State  Depa  rtnf>ent,  and  the  endorsement 
of  two  leading  environmental  groups,  the 
Wortd  Wildlife  Fund  and  Conservation  Inter- 
national. 

I  would  also  lili  e  to  recognize  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Charman  Dante  Fascell  and 
ranking  Repubii(an  William  Broomfielo  for 
their  support  on  the  legislation  last  year,  arxj 
for  joining  again  this  Congress  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

Recently,  you  rnay  have  seen  reports  in  the 
news  which  indicate  tfiat  rain  forest  destruc- 
tion has  sharply  declined  in  tJie  Brazilian  Ama- 
zon. The  New  Y^rk  Times  reported  that  Brazil- 
ian farrDers  and  I  ranchers  tHjmed  27  percent 
less  forest  in  19w)  than  in  1989,  according  to 
a  st'jdy  by  tt)e  N  atk)nal  Space  Research  Insti- 
tute. This  declin(8  spared  an  expanse  of  rain 
forest  the  size  of  Delaware. 

Brazil  has  tak^n  positve  steps  to  help  re- 
duce rain  forest  destruction  in  ttie  Amazon, 
and  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  United  States 
now  took  for  w^ys  to  help  our  friend  Brazil 
save  ttie  preck)js  Amazon  rain  forest.  No- 
wtiere  on  Earth  i  s  ttie  abundance  of  plant  artd 
animal  life  more  vividly  displayed  than  in  the 
Amazon.  Home  o  more  types  of  fish  than  in 
all  the  Europeat  rivers,  more  bird  species 
than  in  all  ttie  fdrests  of  North  America.  £ind 
piant  life  which  has  produced  startling  ad- 
varx:es  in  mediciU  science,  tfie  Amazon  Rain 
Forest  has  a  uOique  and  critical  role  in  the 
Earth's  environmental  stability. 

I  urge  all  my  folleagues  to  lend  support  to 
this  legislatkMi,  '  arxj  send  a  clear  signal 
throughout  our  lountry.  to  our  friend  Brazil, 
and  to  the  entire  worU,  that  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  I  )uM  on  arxj  continue  the  erv 
couraging  consefvatkxi  efforts  in  the  Amazon 
Rain  Forest: 

IH.J.  Res.  — 
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Whereas  the  Federal 
loD^standing   fr!  end 
being  our  most 
Western  Hemisphere, 
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greatest  natural 
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Whereas  this 
under  the  sovereign 
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any  suggestion  to  subject  the  Amazon  to 
International  control  or  in  any  way  diminish 
Brazil's  sovereign  authority  over  it  should  be 
condemned  as  inappropriate; 

Whereas  the  conservation  and  preservation 
of  its  Amazon  forest  Is  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Brazil  and  It  is  developing  a 
l)ody  of  environmental  law  and  has  Included 
in  its  new  constitution  a  strong  commitment 
to  environment  protection; 

Whereas  the  increasingly  large  and  accu- 
rate body  of  scientific  knowledge  regarding 
the  greenhouse  effect  has  demonstrated  that 
the  environmental  degradation  of  Amazonia 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
greenhouse  effect; 

Whereas  the  environmental  degradation  of 
Amazonia  results  in  a  loss  of  genetic  re- 
sources found  in  Its  rich  biological  diversity, 
degradation  of  soil  quality,  erosion,  and  ac- 
celerated slltation  of  waterways; 

Whereas  such  environmental  degradation 
jeopardizes  the  renewable  nature  of 
Amazonia  natural  resources; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports 
sustainable  economic  development  of 
tropical  nations,  including  Brazil,  for 
manltarlan.  political,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental reasons,  and.  to  a  great  extent, 
the  development  of  these  nations  depends  on 
increasing  production  from  their  potentially 
renewable  soil,  forest,  and  water  resources  in 
an  environmentally  sound  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  historically 
faced,  and  continues  to  face,  many  environ- 
mental problems  of  its  own.  resulting  in  a 
wealth  of  technology  and  experience  useful 
to  sustainable  development  and  environ- 
mental protection:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
unequivocally  recognize  Brazil's  sovereign 
authority  in  the  Amazon,  rejecting  any  sug- 
gestion of  international  control  or  foreign 
domination  over  the  area; 

(2)  where  appropriate,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  policy  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port conservation  efforts  initiated  by  Brazil 
to  protect  the  Amazon  forest  and  should  be 
open  and  willing  to  respond  positively, 
through  means  such  as  technical  assistance, 
international  financing  coupled  with  envi- 
ronmental assessments,  and  various  mecha- 
nisms to  reduce  unsound  development  of  the 
Amazon  forest  which  is  a  result  of  economic 
and  social  factors;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  redouble  its 
efforts  to  address  development  within  Its 
own  borders  In  an  environmentally  sound 
and  sustainable  manner. 
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EXPANDING  INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 

May  8,  1991  into  the  CONGRESSl0^4AL  Record: 

Expanding  Individual  Retirement 

Accounts 

The  Congress  is  giving  Increased  attention 
to  plans  to  expand  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts (IRAs).  These  tax-deductible  savings 
accounts  were  popular  in  the  early  1980s, 
with  more  than  15  million  Americans  con- 


tributing to  them  annually,  but  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  sharply  reduced  the  appeal  of 
IRAs.  New  efforts  to  expand  them  are  pick- 
ing up  steam  on  Capitol  Hill,  with  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Senate  signed  on  as  co- 
sponsors  of  a  recent  IRA  bill. 

HISTORY  OF  IRAS 

IRAs  were  first  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  the  mid-1970s  for  employees  not  covered 
by  pension  plans,  and  were  expanded  to  all 
working  Americans  in  1982.  Earners  were  al- 
lowed to  make  tax  deductible  IRA  contribu- 
tions of  up  to  $2,000  per  year.  The  IRA  funds 
would  grow  tax-free,  though  they  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  when  withdrawn  during 
retirement  years.  In  1986  the  law  was 
changed  to  allow  full  IRA  deductibility  only 
for  individuals  not  covered  by  employer  pen- 
sion plans  or  for  individuals  with  adjusted 
gross  income  less  than  $25,000  and  married 
couples  with  Income  less  than  $40,000.  Over 
the  next  $10,000  of  Income  the  deduction  is 
totally  phased  out.  Others  could  contribute 
to  their  IRAs  and  the  funds  would  still  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  tax  free,  but  the  initial 
contribution  would  no  longer  be  tax  deduct- 
ible. These  changes,  made  as  part  of  the  tax 
reform  package  lowering  overall  tax  rates, 
sharply  reduced  taxpayer  Interest  in  IRAs. 
The  number  of  people  contributing  to  IRAs 
fell  from  16.4  million  in  1985  to  7.4  million  in 
1987.  and  the  money  flowing  in  dropped  from 
$38  billion  to  $14  billion. 

One  of  the  main  ideas  behind  IRAs  is  that 
the  federal  government  should  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  save  more  in  order  to  boost  our 
national  savings  rate.  National  savings, 
made  up  of  government,  business,  and  indi- 
vidual savings,  creates  the  pools  of  capital 
available  for  productive  Investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Americans  save  far  less  than 
their  German  and  Japanese  counterparts — 
saving  less  than  5  cents  of  every  dollar  they 
earned  In  1990  compared  to  16  cents  by  the 
Japanese  and  U  cents  by  the  Germans.  The 
U.S.  net  national  savings  rate  dropped  25 
percent  in  the  1980s.  Economists  say  that  our 
low  savings  rate  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  American  economy.  It  needs  to  be 
addressed. 

new  proposal 

The  latest  plan  to  expand  IRAs  would 
again  allow  all  taxpayers  to  have  deductible 
IRAs  (up  to  $2000  per  year).  It  would  allow 
contributors  the  option  of  putting  their 
money  into  a  new  type  of  IRA.  called  a  Super 
IRA.  in  which  initial  contributions  would  t>e 
taxed,  interest  and  dividends  would  accumu- 
late tax-free  over  the  years  (as  before),  but 
the  funds  held  in  the  IRA  for  at  least  five 
years  could  be  withdrawn  tax-free.  A  prol>- 
lem  with  past  IRA  plans  is  that  many  people 
were  finding  that  they  were  paying  heavy 
taxes  on  the  IRA  money  they  were  withdraw- 
ing upon  retirement.  The  plan  would  also 
waive  the  early  withdrawal  penalty  from 
IRAs  if  the  funds  are  used  to  purchase  a  first 
home,  pay  higher  education  expenses,  or  pay 
major  medical  expenses.  Currently  there  is 
usually  a  10  percent  penalty  if  IRA  funds  are 
withdrawn  for  any  purpose  twfore  age  59'/4, 
which  has  helped  keep  down  participation  in 
the  program. 

assessment 

The  new  IRA  plan  has  the  benefit  of  being 
familiar  to  most  Americans,  and  It  should 
prove  popular  with  those  saving  for  college 
or  other  major  expenses.  The  Super  IRA 
should  provide  a  greater  return  on  Invest- 
ment at  retirement  than  the  traditional 
IRA.  The  plan  overall  would  likely  give  a 
much  needed  boost  to  the  personal  savings 
rate. 
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At  the  same  time,  various  concerns  have 
been  expressed  about  the  new  proposal. 
First,  much  of  the  benefit  goes  to  those  in 
higher  income  brackets.  Second,  some  IRA 
contributions  would  no  doubt  be  shifted  from 
other  savings  accounts,  rather  than  be  new 
savings.  Third,  the  U.S.  savings  rate  might 
improve  somewhat  on  Its  own  through  demo- 
grraphic  factors — sis  the  babyboomers  move 
from  their  prime  consumption  years  (when 
they  buy  their  homes,  for  example)  into 
their  prime  saving  years  (when  they  save  for 
their  children's  education  and  for  their  own 
retirement).  Fourth,  some  question  allowing 
IRAs  to  be  used  to  pay  for  college,  new 
homes,  and  medical  expenses.  It  is  not  clear 
that  IRAs  are  the  most  efficient  way  of 
doing  this,  since  the  greatest  tax  benefit 
goes  to  the  wealthy,  with  little  or  no  benefit 
to  low-income  people;  moreover,  allowing 
IRAs  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  will  mean 
less  funds  left  for  retirement,  the  original 
puriwse  of  the  accounts.  Finally,  the 
quickest  way  for  the  federal  government  to 
boost  national  savings  is  to  cut  the  federal 
deficit,  but  given  the  record  of  recent  years 
we  should  not  be  overly  optimistic  about 
that  prospect. 

Yet  the  main  question  is  how  to  pay  for 
the  new  IRA  plan.  Under  the  1990  deficit  re- 
duction law,  any  new  tax  break  must  be  rev- 
enue neutral  and  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis;  the  revenue  it  would  lose  over  five 
years  would  have  to  be  offset  by  increased 
revenue  elsewhere.  Critics  claim  the  new 
IRA  plan  could  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  up  to 
S25  billion  over  five  years.  The  large  possible 
cost  is  the  main  reason  President  Bush  has 
not  supported  the  new  plan. 

The  projected  costs  could  be  offset  some- 
what, for  example  by  allowing  people  to  shift 
their  old  IRA  money  Into  Super  IRAs  by  pay- 
ing a  tax  on  It.  Moreover,  if  the  IRAs  work 
as  planned,  producing  a  significant  jump  in 
new  savings,  that  should  help  spur  new  pro- 
ductive investment,  which  in  turn  should 
eventually  boost  economic  growth  and  gen- 
erate more  federal  r3venues.  However,  most 
observers  expect  the  new  plan  to  be  a  reve- 
nue-loser, so  the  major  challenge  facing  pro- 
ponents is  to  find  reasonable  offsetting  cuts. 
The  tax  code  certainly  subsidizes  less  pro- 
ductive things  than  individual  savings,  so 
some  acceptable  trade-offs  might  be  found. 

I  Intend  to  support  efforts  to  expand  IRAs 
that  find  reasonable  trade-offs — changes  In 
the  tax  code  that  fully  offset  the  cost  of  the 
expanded  IRAs,  spread  out  the  cost  burden  as 
much  as  possible,  and  do  not  have  the  net  ef- 
fect of  giving  additional  tax  breaks  to  bet- 
ter-off Americans  at  the  expense  of  everyone 
else. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  EUZABHH  J.  PATHRSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pteased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
Observing  "Natiorul  Library  Week." 

As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most  serous 
problerTYS  facing  this  country  today  is  illiteracy. 
The  most  recent  statistics  show  that  one  out 
of  five  Americans  has  inadequate  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  skills. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  has 
been  estimated  ttiat  25  percent  of  ttie  popu- 
lation is  considered  functionally  Illiterate.  This 
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percentage  is  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

With  the  help  of  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  [LSCA]  funding,  libraries  in  South 
Carolina  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
fight  against  illiteracy.  In  my  district,  the 
Spartanburg  County  Library  lias  devek>ped  a 
nxxjel  program  using  LSCA  funds  to  train  vol- 
unteer tutors  at  the  library  and  to  use  ttie  li- 
brary to  publicize  literacy-related  services  in 
the  community.  Another  library  in  myxdistrict, 
the  GreenvIHe  (Dounty  Library,  recently  re- 
ceived a  LSCA  grant  to  assist  with  ttie  devel- 
opment of  a  collection  of  ck>se  captioned  vid- 
eos which  will  akj  illiterate  adults  in  learning  to 
read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  recognizing  tfie  contributions  of  our  Nation's 
lltxaries  to  eradk^te  Illiteracy  and  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  funds  which  are 
vital  to  the  continuation  of  these  efforts. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANI- 
MALS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  happy  anniversary. 
This  month  marks  the  125th  year  of  the  noble 
work  of  the  American  Society  for  ttie  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  ASPCA  was  twm  in  ttie  19th  century, 
in  a  society  ttiat  knew  little  kindness  to  ani- 
mals. Blood  sports  like  dogfighting  and  bear- 
baiting  were  popular.  Sheep,  calves,  cows, 
and  pigs  were  hauled  to  market  in  an  agony 
of  broken  legs  and  gouged  eyes.  Horses  were 
regulariy  lashed,  beaten,  and  clut)bed. 

Into  this  txutal  climate  stepped  Henry 
Bergh.  A  strong-willed  and  compassionate 
New  Yorker,  Henry  Bergh  resigned  an  impor- 
tant post  in  PreskJent  Lincoln's  government  to 
combat  cruelty  to  animals.  Lobbying  his 
friends  in  New  York  State  and  city  govern- 
ment, Henry  Bergh  eventually  won  a  charter 
for  the  organization  he  would  lead  for  22 
years— the  Amerrcan  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Since  its  founding  on  April  10,  1886,  the 
ASPCA  has  led  the  struggle  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals.  Only  9  days  after  its  creation, 
the  ASPCA  sought  and  won  passage  of  the 
Nation's  first  antKruelty  law,  prohit)itlng  the  ne- 
glect. Injury  or  killing  of  any  animal  in  New 
Yori<  State. 

Since  then,  the  ASPCA  has  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  protecting  animals  in  ttie 
United  States  and  throughout  the  worid.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  the  ASPCA  spent  almost 
SI  00  millkm  on  direct  care  and  advocacy  pro- 
grams for  animals,  sheltered  over  1  milton 
animals,  and  gave  veterinary  care  to  over 
300,(XX)  animals.  Comprising  over  350,000 
members,  the  ASPCA  actively  educates  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast  atx>ut 
humane  stewardship  of  animals. 

Yet,  sadly,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  work  of  the 
ASPCA  is  far  from  finished.  As  we  in  Corv 
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gress  well  know,  animals  continue  to  suffer 
alxises  at  human  hands.  In  response,  the 
ASPCA  and  other  American  animal  protection 
organizatkKis  have  issued  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  animal  care  for  ttie  next  decade.  I 
submit  ttiese  joint  resolutions  for  ttie  careful 
conskJeration  of  ttie  House. 

New  York  City.  I  am  proud  to  conclude,  con- 
tinues its  original  commitment  to  ttie  humane 
care  of  animals.  The  natk)nal  headquarters  of 
the  ASPCA,  whk:h  features  an  adoption  cen- 
ter, animal  hiospital.  and  animal  center,  is  k>- 
cated  in  my  congressional  district,  the  16th  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  tfie 
ASPCA  on  125  years  of  eminent  work  In  ani- 
mal rights  and  wish  it  furttier  success  in  ttie 
next  125. 

Joint  Resolutions  for  the  19908  by  Amer- 
ican Animal  Protection  Organizations 
introduction 

In  order  to  establish  the  1990s  as  a  decade 
of  rapid  progress  in  diminishing  the  pain  and 
suffering  that  billions  of  animals  experience 
each  ye&T  in  laboratories,  on  farms,  in  the 
wild,  as  pets,  in  sports  and  entertainment.  In 
exhibits  and  work  situations,  the  under- 
signed humane  organizations,  representing 
millions  of  concerned  American  citizens 
have  adopted  the  following  Resolutions  to 
promote  and  guide  both  individual  and  joint 
efforts  on  t)ehalf  of  these  animals  who  are  so 
much  in  need  of  our  immediate  and  compas- 
sionate care  and  protection. 
nonviolence 

Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  animal  pro- 
tection movement  is  that  it  is  wrong  to 
harm  others;  and 

Whereas  threats  and  acts  of  violence 
against  people  and  willful  destruction  and 
theft  of  property  liave  been  associated  with 
the  animal  protection  movement;  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  ttiat  we  oppose  threats  and  acts 
of  violence  against  people  and  willful  de- 
struction and  theft  of  property. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  energetically  work 
to  reduce,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  massive 
pain  and  suffering  of  billions  of  animals 
through  non-violent  means. 

laboratory  animals 

Whereas  millions  of  animals  are  confined 
and  subjected  to  experimentation  and  test- 
ing In  research,  testing  and  educational  fa- 
cilities each  year;  and 

Whereas  current  laws  and  regulations  do 
not  require  or  actively  encourage  corjxjra- 
tions  and  Institutions  to  reduce  animal  use, 
pain  or  suffering,  nor  develop  and  implement 
alternatives;  and 

Whereas  many  corporations  and  Institu- 
tions continue  to  perform  the  classic  Lethal 
Dose  50%  test  (LD50),  the  Draize  test,  and 
other  needless  and  outdated  tests  which 
cause  suffering  and  death  to  millions  of  lat>- 
oratory  animals;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Food  &  Drug 
Administration  has  stated  that  it  does  not 
require  use  of  the  classic  LDSO  test  but  has 
not  stated  which  tests  It  would  find  accept- 
able in  lieu  of  the  classic  LD50;  and 

Support  efforts  to  make  institutional  ani- 
mal care  and  use  procedures  (protocols)  and 
the  minutes  of  institutional  animal  care  and 
use  committee  meetings  available  to  the 
public. 

farm  animals 

Whereas  billions  of  farm  animals  are  raised 
each  year  using  intensive  production  sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas  the  conditions  under  which  farm 
animals  are  raised  frequently  do  not  meet 
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the  animals'  laalc  physical  and  behavioral 
needs;  and 

Whereas  Cre<  uently  the  confinement  sys- 
tems used  for  raising  farm  animals  neces- 
sitate the  routine  use  of  sub-therapeutic 
doses  of  antibiotics  and  other  drugs:  and 

Whereas  antibiotic  and  other  drug  residues 
In  meat  and  dairy  products  raise  public 
health  concern  s:  and 

Whereas  Swtden  and  other  western  Euro- 
pean countries  have  enacted  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  provU  e  farm  animals  with  an  envi- 
ronment In  wllch  their  natural  behavior  Is 
considered,  an(  in  which  husbandry  practices 
are  designed  t4  safeguard  animal  health  and 
well-being;  and 

Whereas  thei  e  are  no  laws  and  regulations 
States  which  specifically  de- 
for  the  raising  of  animals  for 
belt 

Resolved  thit  we  shall  worit  together  to 
secure  enactment  of  legislation  that  requires 
the  basic  behavioral  and  physical  needs  of 
farm  animals  Ite  met.  so  that  America's  farm 
animals  are  a^ured  the  following  minimum 
standards:  the:  freedom  to  be  able  to  stand 
up.  lie  down,  textend  their  iimbs  or  spread 
their  wings,  anjd  make  other  normal  postural 
adjustments:  4n  adequate  supply  of  nutri- 
tious food:  adequate  veterinary  care;  and  an 
environment  i&at  suits  their  physical  and 
behavioral  requirements. 

Resolved  th^t  we  shall  work  together  to 
eliminate,  whe^e  applicable,  state  legislation 
which  exempts  animals  used  for  food  from 
the  protection  bf  anti-cruelty  statutes,  as  re- 
gards husbandi^  practices. 

Resolved  th^t  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment and  passage  of  such  legislative  efforts, 
we  shall  encourage  state  and  federal  bodies 
to  study  alternative  systems  used  in  other 
countries  as  w^U  as  existing  practices  in  the 
Unit«d  States. 

Whereas  comtnercial  and  recreational  trap- 
ping results  In  cruel  and  brutal  destruction 
or  injury  to  nnilllons  of  pets  and  other  non- 
target  animals  each  year:  and 

Whereas  the  world's  tuna  Industry,  in  the 
course  of  flslilng  with  purse  seine  nets, 
knowingly  kills  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
phins annuallyi  and 

■e  commercial  fishermen  en- 

^larly  cruel  practices  such  as 

nets  which  indiscriminately 

Df  thousands  of  dolphins,  sea 

Qd  other  animals  each  year; 


Whereas  so 
gage  In  partlc 
the  use  of  dri 
kill  hundreds 
birds,  turtles 
therefore,  be  i 

Resolved 
educate  the 
volved  with 


we  shall  work  together  to 
blic  about  the  cruelty  in- 
trapping,  raising  and  hunt- 
ing of  animals  I  for  their  fur,  and  to  urge  the 
public  not  to  p^irchase  or  wear  fur. 

Resolved  tha^  we  shall  work  together  in  an 
effort  to  enact  ilaws  to  ban  particulso-ly  cruel 
practices  associated  with  the  capture  and 
raising  of  anlnlals  for  their  fur  such  as.  but 
not  limited  toj  the  use  of  steel  Jaw  leghold 
trape.  ] 

Rasolved  th4t  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  the  pa^Mge  of  laws  to  prohibit  par- 
ticularly crueli  hunting  practices  and  activi- 
ties. 

Resolved  th^t  we  shall  work  together  to 
aecore  paasag^  of  a  law  to  prohibit  sport 
hunting  and  trapping  on  national  wildlife 
ref^iges. 

Resolved  th4t  we  shall  work  together  to 
require  local  and  federal  wildlife  agencies  to 
develop  and  promote  programs  to  curb  over- 
population of  ^rildlife  through  means  which 
do  not  involve  pie  killing  of  animals. 

Resolved  thstt  we  shall  work  together  to 
ensure  that  siieciee  are  appropriately  des- 
ignated as  thn  atened  or  endangered  and  re- 
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celve  the  protection  afforded  under  federal 
laws  and  International  treaties. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  a  ban  on  the  Indi.scrlminate  use  of 
drift  and  purse  seine  nets. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  passage  of  legislation  and  regulations 
to  end  the  slaughter  of  dolphins  by  the  tuna 
industry;  and  to  urge  the  public  not  to  pur- 
chase tuna  products  derived  from  fishing 
practices  that  result  in  the  death  of  dol- 
phins. 

EXHIBmONWORK  ANIMALS 

Whereas  millions  of  animals  are  used  in 
circuses,  zoos,  carnivals,  rodeos,  races,  films, 
videos  and  in  other  animal  acts,  exhibits  and 
work,  and 

Whereas  these  animals  often  are  made  to 
perform  in  ways  that  are  both  dangerous  and 
unnatural  for  their  species,  and 

Whereas  the  behavioral  and  physical  needs 
of  these  animals  often  are  not  adequately 
provided  for,  and 

Whereas  the  training  practices  that  ani- 
mals are  subjected  to  are  often  abusive,  and 

Whereas  some  animals  are  captured  from 
their  natural  habitats  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
putting  them  on  public  display;  and 

Whereas  the  confinement  of  animals  in 
zoos,  roadside  zoos,  and  menageries  results 
in  indiscriminate  breeding  and  production  of 
large  numbers  of  captive  animals  which  are 
often  subject  to  cruel  and  abusive  treatment 
and  disposal;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prohibit 
abusive  training  practices,  to  prohibit  prac- 
tices that  are  dangerous  to  the  animals,  to 
prohibit  the  capture  of  animals  in  the  wild 
to  be  used  for  exhibition  or  work  purposes, 
to  limit  the  breeding  of  captive,  wild  ani- 
mals and  to  prohibit  their  cruel  disposition 
and  to  require  that  the  behavioral  and  phys- 
ical needs  of  exhibition/work  animals  be  con- 
sidered. 

Resolved  that  we  shall  work  together  to 
secure  greater  enforcement  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  provide  protection  to  animals 
used  for  exhibition/work  purposes. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF 
RICHARD  M.  DALEY,  MAYOR  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 


HON.  DAN  ROSTINKGWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  6,  1991,  I  had  both  the  honor 
and  ttie  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  secorxj 
inaugural  of  my  good  friend  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley  at  tf>e  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago. 

Mayor  Daley,  over  the  past  2  years  has 
brought  to  ttie  city  of  Chicago  a  sense  of  sta- 
t3«lity  and  direction.  If  any  one  accomplishment 
starxls  out  is  ttie  sense  of  convnunity  and  co- 
operation that  he  has  generated  in  these  2 
years. 

Now,  as  he  embailcs  upon  a  full  4-year  term 
as  mayor,  he  has  put  forth  a  program  ttiat  is 
both  comprehensive  and  inrwvative.  No  ottier 
local  official  has  t)een  rrwre  fortticoming  in  his 
corrvnitment  to  improving  education,  law  en- 
forcement. arxJ  public  service — and  to  utilize 
every  available  resource  to  the  benefit  of  ttie 

nf>nnl<>  n1  Phir»nr> 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remainder  of  Mayor 
Daley's  address  at  his  Monday,  May  6,  1991, 
inaugural: 

Inauguration  Speech  by  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley 

It's  customary,  at  occasions  like  this,  to 
emphasize  the  positive.  And  no  one  feels 
more  strongly  than  I  about  Chicago  and  the 
special  character  of  its  people.  Since  the  lie- 
ginning  of  our  history,  Chicago  has  weath- 
ered trials  and  setlMicks  ttiat  would  have 
overwhelmed  lesser  communities.  And  in  the 
past  two  years,  we've  demonstrated  our 
strength  agrain  by  overcoming  the  divisive- 
ness  that  stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  Work- 
ing together,  we  have  moved  forward. 

Today,  Chicago  remains  strong  and  viable 
at  a  time  when  other  cities  are  threatened 
with  bankruptcy,  cuts  in  basic  services  and 
endless  strife.  But  this  should  not  simply  be 
a  day  of  t>ack-pattlng  and  congratulations, 
nor  a  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  This  should 
be  a  day  of  renewed  commitment.  Because 
we're  still  facing  serious  challenges  that 
seem  to  grow  in  numl>er  with  each  passing 
day. 

From  crime  and  drugs  on  our  streets,  to 
failure  in  our  schools,  to  economic  decay. 
cities  everjrwhere  are  under  siege.  And  Chi- 
cago is  not  inunune.  But  my  greatest  con- 
cern is  not  the  problems  we  face.  It's  our 
willingrness  to  confront  them.  The  most  pow- 
erful force  in  government  is  Inertia,  and  it's 
the  one  thing  Chicago  can  least  afford.  Be- 
cause to  stand  still  today,  with  all  the  chal- 
lenges we  face — is  to  fall  behind.  Our  prob- 
lems are  more  complex,  and  our  financial  re- 
sources more  limited,  than  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent history. 

We  will  continue  to  fight  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Springfield  for  every  available  dol- 
lar. And  we  will  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
federal  and  state  governments  that  they  can- 
not solve  their  fiscal  problems  by  shifting 
their  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities.  Still,  it's  clear  that 
there  is  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow to  solve  all  of  our  problems.  Chicago's 
future  depends  on  our  ability  to  And  new  and 
efficient  ways  to  g^t  things  done.  This  proc- 
ess won't  please  everyone.  Change  never 
does.  But  we  should  never  forget  that  our 
mission  is  to  eerve  people,  not  to  perpetuate 
needless  bureaucracy. 

That  lesson  is  Important,  not  Just  for  city 
government,  but  for  the  local  agencies  l)e- 
yond  our  direct  control  who,  too  often,  seem 
unaccountable.  We've  scored  dozens  of  vic- 
tories over  waste  and  inefficiency  in  city 
government  over  the  past  two  years.  And 
we're  Just  l>eginning.  My  goal  in  the  next 
four  years  is  to  mold  a  government  that  is 
smaller  In  size,  but  greater  In  performance. 
And  those  who  manage  our  schools,  our 
parks  and  our  transit  system  must  do  the 
same,  or  these  vital  services  will  collapse 
under  the  weight  of  their  financial  problems. 

As  for  the  city  departments— which  are 
under  my  control— I'll  continue  to  search  for 
every  available  avenue  to  save  money  and 
improve  services.  What  works,  we  will  keep. 
What  doesn't  work,  we  will  scrap.  That  proc- 
ess will  soon  l>egin  in  the  police  department, 
where  a  panel  of  outside  experts  will  evalu- 
ate operations  to  see  how  we  might  save 
both  money  and  lives.  But  with  drugs  and 
guns  overwhelming  the  system,  a  bureau- 
cratic overhaul  alone  will  not  solve  the  cur- 
rent crime  epidemic.  And  here,  we  do  need 
help  trom  Washington  and  Sprinigfield. 

I've  said  It  before  and  I'll  say  it  again: 
Drugs  are  a  national  plague.  They  breed 
crime.  They  destroy  lives  and  conununities. 
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The  seeds  of  violence  are  being:  distributed 
on  our  streets  each  day.  Huge  sums  of  money 
are  rewarding  the  drug  traders  and,  too 
often,  corrupting  the  system.  And  we  can  not 
truly  attack  the  problem  unless  and  until 
the  federal  government  cuts  off  the  drug 
pipeline  at  America's  borders.  Now  that 
we've  freed  Kuwait.  It's  time  we  bring  the 
same  level  of  commitment  to  the  liberation 
of  Lawndale  and  Pllsen  and  every  commu- 
nity that  today  held  hostage  to  drug-related 
crime.  And  we  also  have  to  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  power  of  the  national  gun  lobby. 

I  strongly  support  the  Brady  bill,  the 
seven-day  waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of 
handguns.  We  have  our  own  bills  In  Spring- 
field to  Increase  penalties  for  gun  crimes. 
But  these  are  modest  steps.  With  blood  run- 
ning in  America's  streets.  It's  time  to  seri- 
ously consider  a  total  ban  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  handguns  in  this  country. 
It's  a  drastic  measure.  But  with  handguns 
becoming  a  leading  cause  of  death  in  our 
communities,  we  need  drastic  action. 

Whatever  steps  we  take,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  long  and  difficult  battle  to  re- 
claim our  streets  and  our  children  from  the 
gangs  and  the  drug  dealers.  The  battle  for 
our  children  also  extends  to  another  front, 
and  that  Is  the  continuing  crisis  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  creation  of  local  school 
councils  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  many  of  these  councils  are  waging  a  val- 
iant struggle  to  redeem  education  in  their 
communities.  But  there  are  miles  to  go.  And 
with  each  passing  year,  thousands  more 
young  Chicagoans  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  ig- 
norance and  failure. 

Many  are  not  being  equipped  with  the 
skills  and  training  they  need  to  win  and  hold 
the  Jobs  of  the  future.  They  are  being 
warehoused  and  forgotten,  often  in  schools 
that  are  crumbling.  So  the  call  for  new 
money  to  sustain  what  many  see  as  the 
same,  old  system  simply  will  not  fly. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  frustrated.  The 
General  Assembly  is  skeptical.  The  pace  of 
real  reform  has  been  too  slow.  The  school  bu- 
reaucracy still  stands  In  the  way  of  change, 
rather  than  leading  it.  And  the  current  fi- 
nancial crisis  threatens  to  trigger  another 
round  of  doubt  and  fingerpolnting,  in  which 
the  real  mission  of  our  schools,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children,  are  lost.  I  will  not  pre- 
judge the  debate  that  is  about  to  unfold  in 
Springfield.  But  I  do  know  this:  Bandaid  so- 
lutions will  not  solve  the  critical  problems 
of  Chicago's  school  system,  nor  will  a  quick 
infusion  of  cash. 

Faced  with  similar  problems,  some  cities 
are  experimenting  with  even  more  dramatic 
ideas,  such  as  voucher  programs,  to  upgrade 
their  schools.  And  if  we  can't  break  the 
strangle-hold  of  bureaucracy  and  school 
board  politics  In  Chicago,  we  may  have  to 
take  that  next  step.  Because  the  key  to  hope 
for  a  whole  generation  of  Chicagoans  is  our 
ability  to  improve  the  quality  of  education. 
We  want  our  children  prepared  for  the  jobs  of 
the  ftitore.  And  we  want  to  insure  that  they 
don't  have  to  move  to  California  to  find 
them.  That's  why  I've  been  so  outspoken  on 
behalf  of  a  second  international  airport  and 
other  projects  vital  to  our  future. 

There  are  no  quick  fix  solutions  to  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  we  face.  But  the  alriwrt 
would  mean  200,000  new  jobs  for  the  Chicago- 
area  and  the  economic  revival  of  a  section  of 
our  city  that  badly  needs  help.  I  know  that 
this  proposal  has  been  controversial.  Any 
proiwsal  of  this  magnitude  ought  to  provoke 
discussion.  But  it  would  be  tragic  If,  in  de- 
bating among  ourselves,  we  squandered  the 
opportunity  to  take  this  important  step  for 
our  children. 
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We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  people 
of  the  Southeast  Side  to  address  their  con- 
cerns fairly  and  compassionately.  And  I  urge 
all  political  leaders  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  that  process,  instead  of  jeopardizing 
the  region's  future  for  their  own  political 
gain.  Another  issue  that  has  bogged  down  in 
politics  is  the  McCormlck  Place  expansion. 
Chicago's  prominence  as  a  convention  center 
is  vital  to  the  entire  state  of  Illinois.  But 
other  cities  across  the  nation  have  caught  on 
to  the  benefits  of  the  convention  trade,  and 
they  are  hard  on  our  heels. 

We  must  expand  McCormlck  Place  or  lose 
our  competitive  edge  In  the  battle  for  con- 
vention and  tourism  dollars.  We  also  remain 
committed  to  the  development  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  our  neighborhoods.  And  it's  my 
hope  that  in  the  years  to  come,  we  move  be- 
yond the  false  struggle  between  downtown 
development  and  neighborhood  development. 

We  need  both.  Without  thriving  commu- 
nities, Chicago  will  lose  its  heart.  Without  a 
thriving  and  prospering  downtown,  Chicago's 
economy  will  wither  and  die.  So  let's  unite 
as  a  city  behind  essential  building  blocks 
such  as  the  new  airport,  the  McCormlck 
Place  expansion,  and  downtown  circulator. 
At  the  same  time,  let's  continue  to  build  our 
neighborhoods. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done— work  to 
maintain  and  enhance  all  that  Is  right  in 
Chicago.  And  work  to  address  what  is  wrong. 
And  In  this  tough  environment,  progress 
most  often  comes  in  small  but  meaningful 
victories.  Two  years  ago,  a  pregnant  woman 
in  Lawndale  would  wait  up  to  four-and-a-half 
months  for  her  first  appointment  at  a  city 
clinic. 

Today,  thanks  to  our  efforts  to  cut 
through  red  tape  and  delays,  that  wait  has 
been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  more 
babies  will  be  born  healthy  because  of  it. 
Two  years  ago,  many  of  our  police  were  shuf- 
fling paper  behind  desks. 

Today,  civilians  are  handling  more  of  the 
paperwork,  freeing  the  police  for  duty  on  our 
streets.  Two  years  ago,  the  city  lacked  a 
strong  commitment  to  tackle  the  problems 
of  the  homeless. 

Today,  a  one-cent  cigarette  tax  for  the 
homeless  is  in  place,  available  bed  space  Is 
up  eight  percent,  and  homeless  Chicagoans 
are  being  referred  to  private  programs  that 
offer  help  and  rehabilitation.  Two  years  ago, 
abandonded  cars  littered  our  communities. 

Today,  thanks  to  an  innovative  partner- 
ship with  private  towing  companies,  we're 
removing  thousands  more  cars  and  earning 
millions  in  revenue  for  the  city.  Two  years 
ago.  the  gangs  and  drug  dealers  roamed  free- 
ly In  our  schools. 

Today,  there  are  two  uniformed  police  In 
every  high  school,  regular  meetings  between 
the  police  commanders  and  school  principles, 
and  spot-checks  for  weapons.  We  can't  solve 
every  problem  overnight,  or  even  in  four 
years.  But  we  can  make  a  difference.  And  the 
struggle  is  not  just  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. E^ch  and  every  one  of  us  can  make 
a  difference.  It's  time  we  acknowledge  that 
government  simply  can't  find  or  finance  all 
the  answers,  nor  solve  every  problem.  But  we 
can  work  to  promote  solutions.  In  partner- 
ship with  business  and  labor,  civic  and  com- 
munity organizations;  religious  leaders, 
foundations  and  universities.  And  each  of  us. 
as  Individuals,  can  help  build  a  better  Chi- 
cago. 

The  person  who  helps  a  senior  citizen 
across  a  busy  street  makes  this  a  better 
community. 

The  caller  who  turns  in  the  local  drug  deal- 
er makes  this  a  better  community. 
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The  men  and  women  who  volunteer  their 
time  to  tutor  disadvantaged  children  make 
this  a  better  community. 

The  employer  who  hires  a  disabled  worker 
makes  this  a  better  community.  To  preserve 
what  is  best  about  Chicago  and  ImtK'Ove 
what  is  not,  we  all  have  to  stretch  our  ener- 
gies, talents  and  commitment,  as  past  gen- 
erations did,  in  response  to  the  challenges  of 
their  day.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
Chicagoans  rebuilt  this  city  from  ashes  and 
rubble.  Faced  with  disaster.  Chicago 
emerged  stronger  than  ever,  thanks  to  a  de- 
termined people. 

Today,  the  danger  is  not  a  great  fire,  but 
indifference  and  conventional  thinking  In 
the  face  of  changing  times.  We  either  rise  to 
the  challenge  of  these  times,  or  be  engulfed — 
not  by  names,  but  by  decay,  despair  and  de- 
feat. I  love  this  city.  I  love  It  enough  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  that  are  right 
for  Chicago's  future,  not  just  for  the  politi- 
cal moment. 

Chicago's  problems  are  large,  but  so  is  our 
heart.  If  you  doubt  it,  consider  the  history  of 
the  pier  on  which  we  stand.  Left  for  years  to 
rust  and  rot,  this  great  resource  is  under- 
going a  stunning  rebirth  many  thought 
would  never  come.  After  a  decade  of  discour- 
agement and  delay,  a  renovation  has  begun 
that  will  transform  this  pier  Into  yet  an- 
other jewel  on  Chicago's  shining  lakefront. 

Because  we  refused  to  give  in  .  .  .  because 
we  had  a  dream  and  saw  it  through  ...  we 
will,  on  this  site,  leave  our  children  one 
more  lasting  asset.  Our  larger  dream  is  to 
hand  our  children  at  Chicago  that  has  a 
bright  future  as  well  as  a  glorios  past.  The 
truth  is  that  it  won't  be  easy.  B^sults  are 
not  guaranteed. 

But  if  we  pull  together,  committed  to  the 
goal  of  a  better  Chicago  rather  than  simply 
buslness-as-usual,  we  can  and  will  make  a 
difference.  And  that  difference  may  make  it 
possible  for  future  mayors  to  stand  at  this 
very  place,  on  a  refurbished  pier,  as  proud 
and  hopeful  as  I  am  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


IN    RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MIAMI 
CHORAL  SOCIETY  ON  THEIR  25TH 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEANA  ROMIHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEMTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Miami  Choral  Soci- 
ety, which  is  celebratirtg  its  25th  anniversary 
this  year. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  small  group  of 
people  gathered  in  a  Miami  home  to  share  a 
love  of  choral  music.  From  this  small  begin- 
ning, the  now  nationally  recognized  Miami 
Choral  Society  was  formed.  Divisions  of  ttie 
choral  society  have  performed  for  countless 
civic,  convention,  and  television  audiences,  irv 
duding  appearances  with  the  Greater  Miami 
Opera,  tfie  Pfiilharmonic  Orchestra  of  Florida. 
Disney  World,  the  NBC  Today  Show,  and  the 
Papal  Mass. 

The  choral  society  is  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  the  Miami  Girl  Choir,  which  was  found- 
ed in  1977;  ttw  Miami  Children's  Choir,  found- 
ed in  1980;  and  the  Miami  Youth  Choir,  found- 
ed this  year.  Under  the  tjirection  of  Music  Di- 
rector Timothy  A.  Sharp  arxj  Associate  Music 
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Director  Vanessi  Pinto,  the  staff  includes  six 
professional  musician/teachers  and  offers  a 
musical  experi^fKe  for  children  ages  8 
through  16. 

Dedicated  to  Excellence  In  ttie  performance 
of  choral  music,,  the  purposes  of  the  society 
are  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  talented  sing- 
ers to  study  arxj  iperlorm  a  variety  of  choral  lit- 
erature, to  brim  together  people  of  diverse 
backgrourxls  wtv  t  are  unified  in  tfie  purpose  of 
making  music,  a  xJ  to  enhance  the  cultural  life 
of  the  communit  i  through  the  public  perform- 
ance of  choral  m  usic.  The  result  is  a  music  or- 
ganization of  hgh  quality  that  reflects  the 
multiethnic  composition  of  the  Greater  Miami 
area  with  chorijjters  from  more  than  50  dif- 
ferent public,  private,  and  parochial  schools. 

The  society  wi  I  be  celebrating  Its  25th  anni- 
versary by  holding  a  Mozart  Festival  Spring 
Concert  on  May  18,  at  the  Lincoln  Theatre  on 
Miami  Beach.  Tlie  honorary  chairman  for  this 
event  is  Roberti  Rymer  Balfe,  who  has  fos- 
tered music  e<JLx:ation  for  children  for  50 
years,  arxJ  ttie  chairman  of  this  important 
event  is  Mary  Be  rgman. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
ttie  Miami  Choral  Society  arxl  the  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  kept  this  important  cultural 
group  going,  inci  ixjing  Executive  Director  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Beich,  Accompanist  Millicent 
Calkibre,  President  Lucrecia  Loumiet,  First 
VKe  Preskjent  Mary  Bergman,  Second  \/k» 
President  Pat  'arker.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary Silvia  Wnitzky,  Recording  Secretary 
Vk*i  Wyman,  Tn  sasurer  Joelle  Cerge,  Director 
Kathleen  Abrahams,  Director  Aruna  Airan,  Di- 
rector Suzann<  Bognar,  Director  Marta 
Fernandez,  Dire<  tor  Pilar  Forman,  Director  Dr. 
Kenneth  Knopf,  Director  Betty  Loth,  Director 
Joyce  Pippo,  Din  >ctor  Carole  Polstein.  Director 
Phyllis  Stoller,  ar  d  Director  Lourdes  Weider. 


HONORING 
TRICT 
SANTUCCI 
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Queens  County 
nual  dinner.  On 


ClUEENS    COUNTY    DIS- 
ATTORNEY        JOHN        J. 


lOMAS  J.  MAISTON 


3F  NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedmsday.  May  8, 1991 


Mr.  MANTONJ  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  9,  1991,  Qieens  County  District  Attorney 
John  J.  Santu<ci  will  be  honored  at  the 
democratic  Organization's  arv 
lune  1 ,  John  Santucci  will  re- 
tire after  servirig  more  than  15  years  as 
Queens  Distnct  Attorney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^hn  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
distinguished  cai^  in  publk:  service.  In  1968, 
John  was  elected  to  ttie  New  York  Council 
until  1968  wtien  he  was 
York  State  Senate.  He 
iw  York  State  Senate  until 
me  the  Queens  District  At- 
torney. Queens  County  will  sorely  miss  this 
dedKated  and  tBrd-working  law  enforcement 
officer  wtien  he  ifetires  next  month. 

urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  fo(k>wing  prdclamation  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  John  £  antucci  by  the  Queens  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Crganization  tomorrow  night  I 
insert  ttie  procltimation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


wtiere  tie  servi 
elected  to  the 
served  in  ttie 
1977  wtien  he 
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Proclamation 

Whereas.  John  J.  Santucci  was  born  on 
April  2,  1931.  in  the  County  of  Queens,  city 
and  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  he  attended  public  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  John  Adams  High  School. 
St.  John's  College.  St.  John's  University 
Law  School;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  '5fork,  on  De- 
cemt)er  16,  1953,  and  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  May  27,  1957;  and 

Whereas,  he  married  the  former  Edna  Ann 
Hayes  on  August  28,  1954,  and  they  have  six 
children,  Mary  L.  Scantlebury,  Thomas  J. 
Santucci.  Esq.,  John  J.  Santucci.  M.D.,  Carol 
A.  Santucci.  Rot)ert  F.  Santucci,  and  Edna  A. 
M'asone,  and  four  grandchildren,  Gregory  and 
Matthew  Masone,  John  Santucci.  and  Nicole 
Santucci;  and 

Whereas,  he  entered  public  service  on  April 
7.  1958  as  an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Queens,  where  he  con- 
ducted major  organized  crime  investigations 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  bureau  chief;  and 

Whereas,  he  thereafter  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  from  1964  to  1968,  where  he  authored 
a  number  of  local  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  from  1968  to  1977,  during 
which  time  he  sponsored  various  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  consumer,  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  young  people,  and  to 
ensure  speedy  health  care  for  individuals 
without  regard  to  insurance  coverage;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  appointed  district  attor- 
ney of  Queens  County  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  January  1,  1977,  and 
was  thereafter  elected  and  re-elected  to  that 
post  in  1977,  1981,  1985  and  1989  with  ever-in- 
creasing majorities;  and 

Whereas,  in  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
service  as  district  attorney,  and  more  than 
thirty-three  years  of  public  service,  he 
served  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  dedication,  integrity  and  innovative 
and  aggressive  planning;  and 

Whereas,  as  district  attorney,  he  has  estab- 
lished outstanding  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  to  rehabilitate  young  of- 
fenders and  to  ensure  equal-handed  justice. 

Whereas,  he  established  a  "second  chance 
program"  for  young  first  offenders,  a  24-hour 
hotline  to  provide  public  access,  a  special 
victims  bureau  to  deal  with  domestic  and  el- 
derly violence,  child  abuse,  rape  victims, 
school  teachers  and  elderly  victims  of  crime. 
He  created  a  forfeiture  bureau  to  recover  the 
profits  of  crime  from  criminals,  some  of 
which  money  was  used  for  addict  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  an  anti-bias  bureau  to 
fight  racism  and  bigotry,  a  24-hour  homicide 
bureau  to  investigate  and  videotape  evi- 
dence, an  integrity  bureau  to  ensure  against 
public  corruption,  a  forensic  bureau  to  evalu- 
ate and  prosecute  cases  against  individuals 
suffering  or  alleging  mental  defects,  and  a 
"CAPS"  program  to  speed  up  arraignments 
of  accused  individuals  and  to  save  valuable 
police  time.  He  established  outstanding  rela- 
tionships with  Federal  agencies  which  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  various  offenders;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  tenure,  the  office  of 
the  district  attorney  of  Queens  County  es- 
tablished outstanding  records  in  terms  of 
prosecutions  and  appropriate  sentencing  of 
violent  criminals;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  honored  throughout 
the  years  by  various  civic,  business,  lat>or. 
police  and  professional  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  bestowal  upon  him  of  an  honorary 
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doctor  of  laws  degree  by  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, the  Prime  Minister's  Medal  from  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City's  Activist  Award,  the  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award  from  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
from  the  Ministerial  Council  on  Race  Rela- 
tions, and  recogrnition  from  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Victims'  Assistance  for  his 
meritorious  service  to  the  cause  of  victims' 
rights. 

Whereas,  he  has  otherwise  committed  him- 
self to  public  service  as  a  director  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  legislative  advisor  to  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  honorary 
director  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  Jamaica  Hos- 
pital, and  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  Queens  County,  John  J.  Santucci  shall  be 
recognized  as  having  earned  the  esteem  and 
profound  respect  of  his  coUeagrues  and  shall 
hereafter  be  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  his 
fellow  citizens. 


COMMEMORATING  NATIONAL 
SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  BIU  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  busi- 
ness has  always  been  an  integral  and  viable 
force  in  the  makeup  of  the  U.S.  economy.  As 
we  commemorate  National  Small  Business 
Week,  we  realize  what  an  important  job  gener- 
ator that  small  txjsiness  provides  in  the  United 
States. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  produced  a  disproportion- 
ately large  share  of  the  Nation's  net  new  jobs 
since  1970.  Of  the  4  million  enterprises  that 
employ  people  ottier  ttian  their  owners,  only 
15,500  are  large,  compared  to  the  3V*  million 
that  employ  fewer  than  1 0  people. 

Small  business  provides  other  significant 
bienefits  for  our  economy.  For  instance,  by 
producing  a  large  number  of  goods  and  serv- 
k:es,  small  business  helps  to  create  wealth, 
competition,  and  provkJe  consumers  with  a 
wide  selection  of  products  and  servrces.  The 
creation  of  new  technologies  and  innovative 
mettiods  of  production,  are  many  times  the  re- 
sult of  the  wori<  of  small  business. 

Small  business  also  creates  a  cushion  for 
our  economy,  this  is  because  of  the  ability  it 
has  to  shift  resources  rapidly  from  one  use  to 
anottier.  Furthermore,  small  business  can  pro- 
vkJe  a  sense  of  klentity  as  well  as  economic 
stability,  for  any  indivkjuals  willing  to  put  their 
resources  into  a  small  business. 

Knowing  these  incredit)le  benefits  of  such  a 
valuable  component  of  our  economy,  it  makes 
sense  for  Congress  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
tielp  promote  and  work  for  ttie  survival  of  a 
strong  small  business  community.  In  part,  the 
future  of  a  strong  U.S.  economy  depends 
upon  small  business. 
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THE  FREEDOM  FROM  WANT  ACT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAIi 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSU  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger, I  am  today  introducing  the  Freedom  From 
Want  Act,  iarxJmark  omnitxjs  antihunger  legis- 
lation. I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  en- 
deavor by  my  colleague  Bill  Emerson,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Select  Committee. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  is  omnibus 
legislation  which  combats  hunger  no\  only  In 
its  immediate  symptoms  by  expanding  domes- 
tic arxj  international  food  assistarKe  programs, 
but  at  its  root  causes  through  innovative  do- 
mestic antipoverty  programs,  international 
human  rights  policy  and  U.N.  reform.  The  bill 
takes  its  name  from  President  Roosevelt's  his- 
toric four  freedom  speech,  delivered  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  half  a  century  ago. 

Thus  far,  provisions  of  the  bill  are  supported 
by  organizations  as  diverse  as  Bread  for  the 
WorkJ.  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  the 
National  Council  for  International  Health,  RE- 
SULTS, the  Food  Research  and  Action  Cen- 
ter, lnterActk>n,  WorW  Vision,  CARE,  the  Inter- 
natk}nal  Eye  Foundation,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  Save  the 
ChikJren,  ttie  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislatk>n,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Helen 
Keller  International,  the  Community  Nutrition 
Institute,  the  Committee  on  Sustainable  Agri- 
culture, and  National  Associatk>n  of  WIC  Di- 
rectors, and  the  Center  on  Budget  arxJ  Policy 
Priorities.  Grassroots  support  for  the  bill  is 
growing.  I  am  confident  that  the  Freedom 
From  Want  Act  will  becon^  the  rallying  point 
for  a  natk>nal  constituency  for  solving  hunger. 

For  ttie  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  sum- 
nrary  of  the  Freedom  From  Want  Act  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Freedom  From  Want  Act 

title  i— domestic  assistance  programs 
Part  A — Nutrition,  Education  and  Heaith  Care 

The  bill  establishes  a  five-year  progrram  for 
achieving  full  participation  in  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children  (WIC)  by  FY  "96,  specify- 
ing increases  of:  J256  million  above  the  cur- 
rent services  level  in  FY  '92;  1306  million 
alx>ve  the  current  services  level  in  FY  '93; 
$304  million  alxjve  the  current  services  level 
in  FY  '94;  $399  million  above  the  current 
services  level  in  FY  '95;  and  $397  million 
alx>ve  the  current  services  level  in  FY  '96. 

The  bill  proposes  funding  the  Head  Start 
Program  at  levels  adequate  to  assure  the 
partlciixitloD  of  60  percent  of  the  eligible 
children  In  FY  '92;  80  percent  in  FY  '93;  and 
100  percent  in  FY  '94. 

The  bill  increases  the  existing  56.76  cents 
per  meal  reimbursement  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  con- 
gregate and  home-delivered  meals  under  the 
Older  American's  Ac:  to  65.66  cents  in  FY  "92. 
In  FY  '93  and  FY  "94.  the  reimbursement 
would  be  adjusted  for  inflation  In  accordance 
with  the  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  immuniza- 
tion against  preventable  childhood  diseases 
significantly  increases  the  rate  of  child  sur- 
vival, the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  work  in  con- 
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sultation  with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
to  establish  a  Children's  Vaccine  Initiative. 
The  bill  proposes  $30  million  in  FY  '92  and 
$40  million  in  FY  '93  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
searching, developing,  testing,  producing  and 
delivering  vaccines  to  prevent  infectious  dis- 
eases among  children. 

The  bill  requires  that  food  lat>eling  stand- 
ards imposed  on  meat  and  food  products  for 
sale  to  the  general  public  apply  to  meat  and 
meat  food  products  distributed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  domestic 
commodity  food  assistance  programs. 
Part  B — Individual  Development  Account 
Demonstration 

To  help  low-income  persons  achieve  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  through  home-owner- 
ship, higher  education,  self-employment,  or 
savings  for  retirement,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  establish 
Individual  Development  Accounts  (IDAs).  An 
IDA,  which  is  similar  to  an  IRA,  is  a  tax-t)en- 
efitted  savings  account  in  the  name  of  one 
person  that  can  be  used  without  penalty  for 
only  the  aforementioned  purposes.  To  stimu- 
late savings  among  the  poor,  deposits  into  an 
IDA  would  l>e  matched  with  Federal,  State, 
and  private  contributions,  and  amounts  in 
an  IDA  would  not  reduce  or  terminate  one's 
public  benefits  (e.g..  Food  Stamps.  AFDC. 
and  Medicaid).  These  accounts  would  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  demonstration  basis  by  pri- 
vate organizations  which  would  work  closely 
with  the  holder  of  the  IDA. 

Part  C — Microenterprise  Programs 

To  promote  economic  development  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  for  low-income  per- 
sons through  microenterprise  (commercial 
enterprises  employing  five  or  fewer  employ- 
ees, one  of  whom  is  the  owner),  the  bill  sets 
up  communlty-tiased.  public-private  partner- 
ships which  will  provide  small  loans  and 
business  assistance  to  persons  who  wish  to 
develop  a  microenterprise.  Specifically,  the 
bill:  (1)  encourages  a  one  percent  set-aside  of 
funds  from  Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  the  Rural  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  be  used  for  microenterprise  development; 
(2)  ensures  that  microenterprise  training  is 
included  in  Federal  job  training  programs 
like  AFDC-JOBS  and  JTPA;  (3)  modifies  the 
AFDC  rules  that  impede  or  prohibit 
microenterprise  development;  and  (4)  sets 
up.  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  one 
million  dollar  competitive  grants  for  ten 
States  to  develop  microenterprise  programs 
for  low-income  persons. 
Part  D— Increasing  the  Food  Purchasing  Power 
of  Low-Income  Households 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $2  million  in 
each  of  FY  '92.  FY  '93  and  FY  '94  for  grants 
to  non-profit  community-ljased  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  im- 
plementing strategies  for  increasing  the 
availability  of  affordable,  nutritious  foods  in 
areas  underserved  by  supermarkets.  Ap- 
proved activities  under  the  grants  would  also 
include  strengrthening  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing food  retail  stores  in  underserved  commu- 
nities by  providing  them  with  services  that 
lower  their  food  costs  and  increase  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  their  food  inventories. 

The  bill  authorizes  $450,000  for  each  of  FY 
'92,  FY  '93.  and  FY  '94  for  grants  to  commu- 
nity-based organizations  to  identify  and  im- 
plement strategies  for  promoting  the  use  of 
low-cost  food  outlets.  Grantees  would  initi- 
ate programs  of  education  and  outreach  for 
expanding  Food  Stamp  Program  partici- 
pants' use  of  farmers  markets  and  other  di- 
rect marketing  outlets  and  for  encouraging 
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agricultural  producers  and  direct  marketers 
to  become  certified  to  redeem  food  stamp 
vouchers. 

The  bill  increases  from  ten  to  twenty  the 
numt)er  of  States  authorized  to  provide  WIC 
participants  with  coupons  to  purchase  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  farmers  markets. 
Grants  to  States,  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis,  would  total  $5  million  in  FY  '92.  $6.5 
million  in  FY  '93.  $8  million  in  FY  '94,  and 
$9.5  million  in  FY  '95.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  WIC  participants  to  pur- 
chase and  consume  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  to  establish  new  markets  for  small 
farmers. 

Part  E— Assessing  Food  Security  Within 
Communities 

There  is  currently  no  standardized  system 
for  assessing  food  security  problems  at  the 
community  level  (food  security  is  defined  as 
"access  by  all  people  at  all  times  to  a  con- 
sistent nutritious  food  supply  from  conven- 
tional sources).  The  accuracy  of  past  re- 
search efforts  have  been  challenged  on 
grounds  of  their  scientific  validity.  The  bill 
proposes  the  establishment  of  food  security 
centers  at  seven  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (selected  on  a  competitive  tiasis  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service)  which 
would  assist  community-based  organizations 
and  local  government  agencies  in  developing 
scientifically  sound  surveys  for  assessing 
community  food  insecurity  and  in  analyzing 
the  data  collected  through  these  surveys. 
Part  F— Communities  Making  the  Transition  to 
Hunger- Free  Status 

The  bill  establishes  criteria  communities 
can  use  to  initiate  programs  and  activities 
for  assuring  that  low-income  residents  have 
access  to  food. 

Part  G — Infant  Mortality  Reduction 

The  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  reduce 
the  high  incidence  of  low  birthweight  and  in- 
fant mortality  in  high-risk  rural  and  urban 
populations.  The  demonstration  projects  will 
provide  comprehensive  maternal  child  health 
services  to  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants, with  an  emphasis  on  addressing  the 
variety  of  socioeconomic  and  demographic 
factors  which  affect  birth  outcomes  for  these 
populations.  Criteria  for  the  projects'  design 
seek  to  encourage  early  identification  and 
follow-up  of  high-risk  pregnant  women  and 
infants  via  intensive  outreach  services,  and 
seeks  to  promote  grass-roots  project  partici- 
pation by  establishing  local  Infant  Mortality 
Advisory  Panels  in  each  project  location. 
TTie  bill  proposes  that  $6  million  be  used 
each  fiscal  year  l>eginning  In  FY  '92  through 
FY '94. 

The  bill  proposes  that  a  study  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  assess  the 
impact  of  breastfeeding  on  infant  morbidity 
and  mortality  among  high-risk  populations, 
with  an  emphasis  on  minorities.  The  bill  pro- 
poses that  $500,000  be  used  per  fiscal  year  l>e- 
glnning  in  1992  until  such  time  as  the  study 
Is  completed. 

Part  H— Amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

The  bill  removes  eligibility  restrictions  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  which  are  based  on 
outdated  assumptions  at>out  the  amount  of 
resources  low-income  households  have  avail- 
able to  expend  on  food  and  increases  basic 
benefit  rates  by:  (a)  providing  incremental 
increases  in  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  from  108 
percent  in  FY  '91  to  104%  percent  in  FY  '96; 
(b)  excluding  from  income  the  first  $S0  in 
child  support  payments  received  monthly  by 
a  food  stamp  household;  (c)  excluding  from 
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income  all  chll  I  support  paid  by  a  member  of 
a  food  stamp  household;  (d)  revising:  the 
household  definition  so  that  relatives  who 
reside  togethei'.  but  purchase  and  prepare 
food  apart,  w>uld  be  considered  separate 
households;  (el  annually  adjusting:  the  cur- 
rent allowable  S4.S00  fair  market  value  of  a 
car  to  reflect  inflation;  (f)  allowing  food 
stamp  partlcl]  lants  full  benefits  for  the 
month  in  v  hlch  their  eligibility  is 
recertified;  (g)  Increasing  the  dependent  care 
deduction  fjron  SIGO  per  month  to  S200  per 
month  for  a  ch:  Id  under  two  years  of  age  and 
J175  per  month  for  other  dependents;  (g)  rais- 
ing the  limit  ior  reimbursements  for  work- 
related  expenses  from  S25  per  month  to  $75 
per  month;  (h)  providing  Incremental  in- 
creases in  the  (xcess  shelter  deduction  from 
$186  per  month  In  FY  92  to  $335  per  month  in 
FY  '96;  (i)  excluding  from  income  vendor 
payments  that  are  defined  as  transitional 
housing  for  th(  homeless;  and  (J)  increasing 
the  Nutrition  Jissistance  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  make  benefits  more  comparable  to 
those  provided  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  n— I  UTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Part  A—  Food  as  a  Human  Right 

As  part  of  an  international  effort  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  to  respond 
to  disasters.  th»  bill  proposes  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  lead  the  effort  to  strengthen  the 
right  to  food  in  international  law.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  1  r.S.  should  present  a  proposal 
for  the  draftlni '  and  consideration  of  a  Con- 
vention on  the  Right  to  Food  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  th  i  United  Nations.  Such  a  con- 
vention, simlliLr  to  international  conven- 
tions on  torture  and  other  human  rights 
abuses,  would  provide  an  effective  tool  for 
the  U.N.  to  for(  e  governments  to  respect  the 
right  to  food  ind  to  permit  humanitarian 
inverventions. 

The  bill  prop(  ees  that  no  assistance  be  pro- 
vided to  the  fovemment  of  any  country 
which  engages  in  gross,  intentional  viola- 
tions of  the  rig  ht  to  food  and  medical  care. 
This  provision  »ould  add  gross  abuses  of  the 
right  to  food  ^  the  list  of  human  rights 
abuses  already  Hn  law  which  are  intended  to 
trigger  a  cessation  of  U.S.  non-emergency, 
government- to-  jovemment  assistance. 

Since  the  United  Nations  plays  a  critical 
role  In  preservl^  the  right  to  food,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  it  have  adequate  systems  for  re- 
sponding to  disasters  which  threaten  this 
right.  The  bill  j  iroposes  the  appointment  of  a 
high  level  United  Nations  official  responsible 
for  emergenciei,  as  well  as  other  structural 
reforms,  to  stisngthen  the  United  Nations 
response  to  int4  matlonal  disasters  and  other 
humanitarian  e  nergencies. 

Part  B—l  democratic  Empowerment 

The  bill  pro)  OSes  a  $200  million  no-year 
tani  (to  be  re^enlshed  as  necessary)  avail- 
able only  to  podr  countries  (less  than  $1000  in 
per  capita  inc9ne  or  an  under  5  mortality 
rate  higher  that  100  per  1.000  births)  that  are 
making  a  transition — including  a  free  and 
tair  election  or  referendum — from  an  un- 
democratic system  to  a  democratic  one.  The 
Fund  would  be  i  administered  by  the  head  of 
AID.  Money  uader  the  Fund  would  be  pro- 
vided in  4  ways; 

(1)  directly  bom  AID  to  local  nongovern- 
mental organliatlons  (NOOs)  which  work 
with  poor  peopl  i  at  the  local  level; 

(2)  from  AID  to  PVOs  to  strengthen  the 
work  of  these  Icical  NOOs; 

(3)  from  AID  to  the  government's  health 
ministry,  but  o^y  for  direct  support  of  child 
survival,  nntrit^on,  or  basic  education  activi- 
ties; and 
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(4)    to    international    organizations,    like 
UNICEF,  in  cases  where  these  new  democ- 
racies also  are  emerging  from  civil  wars. 
Part  C— Children 

The  bill  proposes  increasing  the  U.S.  con- 
tribuUon  to  UNICEF  from  $75  million  in  FY 
'91  to  $85  million  in  FY  '92  and  $100  million 
in  FY  '93. 

The  bill  proposes  increasing  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  child  sur- 
vival activities  from  the  President's  request 
for  FY  '92  of  $211  million  to  $275  million  in 
FY  '92  and  $335  million  in  FY  '93.  Within  this 
total,  the  Child  Survival  Fund  would  be  in- 
creased from  $100  million  in  FY  '91  to  $150 
million  in  FY  '92  and  $210  million  in  FY  '93. 

The  bill  proposes  creating  an  "Inter- 
national AIDS  Prevention  and  Control  Pro- 
gram" as  part  of  AID'S  health  activities. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  a  major  cause  of 
childhood  illness  and  death.  Iodine  defi- 
ciency is  the  major  preventable  cause  of 
mental  retardation  in  the  world.  The  bill 
proposes  a  $35  million  earmark  for  AID'S  pro- 
grams to  reduce  vitamin  A  and  iodine  defi- 
ciency. Within  the  $35  million  total,  the  bill 
proposes  Increasing  AID'S  Vitamin  A  Defi- 
ciency Program  from  $10  million  in  FY  '91  to 
$13  million  in  FY  '92  and  $17  million  in  FY 
•93. 

The  bill  proposes  increasing  AID'S  basic 
education  funding  from  an  estimated  $100 
million  in  FY  '91  to  $135  million  in  FY  '92 
and  $175  million  in  FY  93. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  be  fully  informed  of  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  President  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  President  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
a  report  detailing  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tions to  the  achievement  of  goals  and  strate- 
gies to  end  unnecessary  child  suffering  and 
death.  This  would  formalize  AID'S  present 
practice  of  submitting  a  child  survival  re- 
port to  the  Congress  every  year. 

Part  D— Women  in  Development 

The  bill  proposes  that  AID'S  Office  of 
Women  In  Development  be  strengthened  by 
Increasing  the  funds  available  each  year 
from  $3  million  to  $7  million,  beginning  in 
FY  '92,  to  be  used  as  matching  funds  to  sup- 
port activities  designed  to  better  integrate 
women  into  AID'S  projects.  The  bill  also  pro- 
poses that  funding  to  support  hiring  of  staff, 
as  well  as  training,  monitoring,  and  evalua- 
tion needs  of  the  Women  in  Development  of- 
fice he  increased  from  $2  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion each  flscal  year  beginning  In  FY  '92. 
Part  E— Refugees 

The  bill  proposes  Increasing  the  overall 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Account 
from  its  present  level  of  $485  million  to  $600 
million  for  FY  '92  and  $650  million  for  FY  '93. 
These  increases  are  accompanied  by  an  ear- 
mark in  the  same  account  for  U.S.  support 
for  refugees  overseas,  increasing  this  activ- 
ity from  $214  million  in  FY  '91  to  $300  million 
in  FY  '92  and  $350  million  in  FY  "93. 

The  bill  states  the  Sense  of  the  (ingress 
that  other  donors  need  to  Join  with  the  U.S. 
In  ensuring  that  refugee  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts  are  adequately  funded  and  oth- 
erwise supported. 

Port  F— Agriculture  and  the  Environment 

The  bill  proposes  that  AID  develop  guide- 
lines and  standards  of  environmental  sus- 
talnabillty  to  apply  to  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral  foreign!  assistance  for  agricul- 
tural development  programs.  Aimed  at  es- 
tablishing a  management  system  for  renew- 
able   natural    resources,    these    principles 
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should  be  Incorporated  into  project  design, 
implementation,  and  evaluation.  In  addition, 
the  bill  states  that  bilateral  support  for  agri- 
cultural research  efforts  should  include  long- 
term  commitments  to  research  on  the  eco- 
logical and  socio-economic  components  of 
sustainable  development. 

In  order  to  Inform  the  Congres  on  the 
progress  in  implementing  this  effort,  the  bill 
requires  that  AID  prepare  a  report  on  how 
AID  programs  and  projects  have  Incor- 
porated the  sustalnabillty  guidelines. 

Part  G— World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  Purposes  and  the  Right  to  Food 

The  bill  proposes  that  by  June  30,  1993  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association's  loans  must  go  to  coun- 
tries which  have  developed  their  own  na- 
tional development  and  poverty  alleviation 
strategries. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  U.S.  urge  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  that  the  Joint  Bank-Fund  Policy 
Framework  Papers,  which  establish  the  lend- 
ing programs  and  conditionalities  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF  policy,  be  done  for  all 
borrowers,  and  that  these  papers  should  in- 
clude mandatory  sections  on  environmental 
goals  and  objectives. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  World  Bank  give 
greater  programmatic  and  budgetary  support 
to  child  survival,  and  to  devote  5  percent  or 
more  of  Its  annual  lending  to  projects  in  pri- 
mary health  and  5  percent  to  basic  edu- 
cation. The  bill  also  proposes  that  the  Bank 
promote  environmental  sustalnabillty  as  a 
guiding  principle  in  its  agricultural  projects, 
emphasize  "food-based"  policies,  and  target 
women  in  agricultural  lending. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  adopt  a  policy  of  avoiding 
any  actions  which  would  contribute  to  a  de- 
terioration of  basic  human  needs  in  borrower 
countries  or  to  an  unsustainable  use  of  the 
environment. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment report  to  Congress  by  March  1992 
on  the  progress  the  World  Bank  has  made  in 
Implementing  Its  poverty  alleviation  strat- 
egy. In  ijartlcular.  the  report  should  assess 
how  the  Bank's  increased  emphasis  on  pov- 
erty effort  has  affected  the  Bank's  lending 
patterns,  and  the  significance  of  various  Vic- 
tors in  alleviating  poverty. 

Port  H—Debt  Relief 
The  bill  proposes  providing  the  President 
with  additional  flexibility  to  extend  debt  re- 
lief to  developing  countries  which  are  pursu- 
ing national  economic  policy  reforms  that 
promote   democratic,   environmentally  sus- 
tainable,  market-oriented,   and   long   term 
economic  development. 
Port  I— Private  and  Voluntary  Organizations 
The  bill  increases  the  required  level  of  AID 
support  for  the  activities   of  private   vol- 
untary organizations  (PVOs)  from  13.5%  to 
18%,  and  increases  the  target  level  for  such 
support  from  16%  to  20%. 


THE  CITY  OF  HIALEAH  SAYS  ' 
TO  CUTS  IN  EDUCATION 


NO' 


HON.  HEANA  ROSUHIMN 

OF  FLORIDA 

DJ  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHDNEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mayor  and  city  courK^il  of  the  city  of  Hialeah, 
FL  approved  resolution   number  91-31    on 
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March  26,  1991,  to  request  Gov.  Lawton 
Chiles  to  reconsider  cuts  t)eing  exacted  upon 
Miami-Dade  Convnunity  College  sind  all  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  State  of  Florida.  As 
education  issues  receive  greater  attention  na- 
tionally, it  is  admirable  tt^t  the  city  leaders  of 
Hialeah  draw  atterrtion  to  important  education 
needs  at  home.  That  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  Mlaml-Dade  Community  College 
Is  the  only  opportunity  many  of  our  students 
have  to  pursue  a  college  education;  and 

Whereas,  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
is  the  only  affordable  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Dade  County;  and 

Whereas,  eirhty  percent  (80%)  of  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  students  must 
work  to  help  pay  for  their  tuition  and  books 
or  go  to  college  part  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  SIO  million  in  cuts  includes 
eliminating  athletic  programs,  community 
youth  sports  programs  and  financial  aid, 
thus  leaving  the  students  stranded  In  their 
educational  pursuits;  and 

Whereas,  one  area  high  school  magnet  pro- 
gram at  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
was  cut,  thus  cutting  short  the  advancement 
of  our  academic  achievers;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  students  work  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  College  as  student 
assistants  and  In  work-study  programs,  and 
rely  on  these  funds  to  attend  Miami-Dade 
Community  College;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hledeah  Center  has  been  re- 
duced by  25%,  thus  affecting  residents  of  the 
City  of  Hialeah  and  Hialeah  Gardens. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Hialeah, 
Florida,  that: 

Section  1:  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Hialeah,  Florida,  urgently  re- 
quest that  Governor  Lawton  Chiles  and  the 
State  Legislature  reconsider  the  cuts  being 
exacted  upon  Mlaml-Dade  Community  Col- 
lege, said  cuts  having  a  severe  impact  upon 
the  students  and  their  families. 

Section  2:  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Hialeah,  Florida,  request  that 
Governor  Lawton  Chiles  and  the  legislative 
leaders  give  consideration  to,  and  under- 
stand the  positive  impact  that  Mlaml-Dade 
Community  College,  and  all  community  col- 
leges in  Florida,  have  upon  their  rest>ective 
counties,  and  realize  that  the  community 
colleges  in  the  State  of  Florida  serve  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
higher  education  and  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  American  Dream  through  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
community  leaders  in  south  Florida  are  in 
many  ways  taking  the  lead  to  ensure  the  qual- 
ity and  future  of  education  in  their  area.  In  par- 
ticular I  commend  the  leadership  of:  Mayor, 
Julk)  J.  Martinez;  president  of  council,  Hennan 
Echevanria;  council  vice  president,  Natacha  S. 
Millan;  arwj  council  members,  Salvatore 
D'Angek),  Evein  Medina,  Alex  Morales, 
Paulino  A.  Nunez  and  Roberto  Ruiz. 


WAITING  PERIOD  NEEDED  TO 
PREVENT  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FXiOIUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  in- 
sert for  the  Record  the  folowing  edHorial  by 
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ttie  Daytona  Beach  News-Joumai.  The  edt- 
torial  appeard  in  tiie  May  6,  1991,  edition,  and 
is  titled  "National  Waiting  Period  Needed  To 
Prevent  Handguri  Violerxse." 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 
May  6,  1991] 

National  Waiting  Period  Needed  To 
Prevent  Handgun  Violence 

When  Congress  began  its  work  this  year, 
the  Brady  Bill  was  dismissed  by  many  as  a 
well-intentioned  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  go  nowhere.  Yet  support  has  grown  for 
a  nationwide  seven-day  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  handguns  and  even  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan  has  endorsed  it. 
This  Wednesday,  the  measure  is  set  for  a 
vote  by  the  full  House  of  Representatives. 

It  does  not  make  sense  that  in  most  states 
any  felon  or  crazed  person  can  buy  a  hand- 
gun over  the  counter  without  inconvenience 
and  immediately  walk  out  armed  and  dan- 
gerous. 

The  effects  of  this  policy  are  witnessed 
every  day,  particularly  in  America's  urban 
centers.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  90  percent  of  the  guns 
used  in  crimes  in  New  York  City  were  bought 
in  states  without  waiting  periods  or  back- 
ground checks.  Florida  is  a  major  exporter  of 
guns  used  for  criminal  activities  In  the 
Northeast. 

Texas,  too,  is  a  major  exporter  of  handguns 
and  handgun  violence.  In  that  state,  a  dis- 
turbed youth  named  John  Hinkley  bought  a 
gun  in  a  pawn  shop  on  a  murderous  whim.  He 
used  it  to  shoot  former  President  Reagan 
and  cripple  James  Brady,  for  whom  the  bill 
is  named. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  prospec- 
tive handgun  owner  would  be  required  to  fill 
out  a  form  which  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
local  police.  The  gun  sale  would  go  ahead 
seven  days  after  the  prospective  buyer  sigms 
the  form.  Unless,  of  course,  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  notlQes  the  dealer  that 
the  would-be  buyer  is  a  felon  or  otherwise 
not  allowed  to  carry  a  weapon. 

States  with  more  stringent  requirements 
would  keep  them.  And  if  a  local  police  de- 
partment tMlieves  someone  who  wants  a  gun 
Is  under  some  kind  of  threat  to  his  life,  the 
waiting  period  may  be  waived. 

It's  hard  to  oppose  such  a  commonsense 
procedure  for  preventing  crime. 

And,  in  fact,  many  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation are  not  attacking  it  directly.  Instead 
they  are  proposing  an  amendment  which 
they  know  will  render  the  bill  ineffective 
and  kill  it  In  Congress. 

The  Staggers  amendment  named  for  Rep. 
Harley  Staggers,  D-W.Va.,  would  substitute 
an  instant  national  computer  check  in  place 
of  a  cooling-off  period.  It's  an  Idea  that 
sounds  fine  in  theory  but  stands  no  chance  of 
being  Implemented  any  time  soon.  Since 
state  laws  and  record-keeping  vary  widely, 
setting  up  a  computerized  national  system 
would  be  a  huge  and  expensive  undertaking. 
Forty  states  do  not  have  fully  computerized 
criminal  record  Dies. 

Furthermore,  an  Instant  pointK>f-sale  com- 
puter system  would  not  work  to  deter  some- 
one with  no  criminal  record  who  is  arming 
himself  while  distraught,  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, or  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 

The  Staggers  Amendment  needs  to  lie  de- 
feated; it  is  unworkable  and  full  of  loopholes. 
The  Brady  Bill  stands  a  real  chance  of  saving 
lives  but  only  if  Congress  will  act  respon- 
sibly and  annrove  it. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  16TH 
DISTRICT  STUDENT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COUNCIL 


HON.  RAIPH  REGULA 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  I 
sponsor  a  student  congressional  coutkiI  in  the 
16th  District  of  Ohio.  High  school  students  are 
selected  to  participate  and  are  assigned  a 
problem  of  natkxial  importance  to  research 
anddetjate. 

They  spend  many  weeks  researching  and 
discussing  ttte  arvHjal  topic  and  corK:kxto  ttie 
project  by  making  recommendations  as  to 
possible  policy  options. 

I  am  proud  of  ttw  program  and  of  the  many 
txight   students   wtw   participate    in    it    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  their  recommendatkxis  for 
U.S.  polk:y  to  solve  the  Middto  East  conflk:t  at 
this  point  in  ttie  Congressional  Record: 
Middle  East  Confuct,  1990-91— l9rH 
District  Student  Congressional  Council 
(Participating  high  schools:  MassiUon  Wash- 
ington High  School,  Fairless  High  School. 
Tuslaw  High  School,  and  R.G.  Drage  Ca- 
reer Center.  Officers:  Amy  Andrews.  Chair- 
person; Dean  Van  Dress,  Vice-Chairperson; 
and  Angle  Utterback,  Secretary) 
Committee  One  of  the  Ralph  Regula's  Stu- 
dent Congressional  Council  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  suggestions  on  the  topics 
of  Middle  East  conflicts.  On  the  22nd  day  of 
April,  1991,  Committee  One  recommends  the 
following: 

KUWAm  government 
I.  The  U.S.  use  its  new  Influence  in  the 
country  of  Kuwait  to  encourage  a  transition 
from  Its  current  feudal  monarchy  to  a  demo- 
cratic system. 

energy  poucy 

1.  Congress  provides  Incentives  through 
taxes  for  alternative  fuels. 

2.  Congress  provides  incentives  for  auto 
manufacturers  to  eventually  phase  out  the 
use  of  unleaded  fuel  with  alternatives  such 
as  natural  gas. 

3.  Congress  opens  ANWR  (Alaskan  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Reserve)  for  Ubled  oil  testing 
and  possible  drilling  in  order  to  decrease  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports. 

ARMS  SALES 

1.  The  U.S.  push  for  the  enforcement  of 
current  legislation  to  control  arms  sales. 
This  legislation  could  be  accomplished 
through  an  international  organization  with 
the  authority  to  monitor  arms  sales,  issue 
export  guidelines,  and  punish  violators.  This 
organization,  composed  of  as  many  nations 
as  are  willing  to  Join,  would  require  unani- 
mous approval  from  memtwrs  for  certain 
arms  sales  on  export  licenses.  The  U.S.  could 
demand  the  violators  be  punished,  perhaps 
through  embargoes.  Under  terms  of  the  orga- 
nization, all  potential  arms  buyers  would  be 
treated  equally. 

ARAB-ISRAEU  RELATIONS 

1.  The  U.S.  i>ut  pressure  of  an  economic  na- 
ture on  Isreal  to  at  least  negotiate  atMut  the 
occupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank,  Gaza 
Strip,  and  Golan  Heights.  The  U.S.  could 
witbold  a  portion  of  Israel's  foreign  aid  or 
cancel  its  "major  non-NATO  ally"  status 
until  some  documented  process  is  made. 

2.  The  U.S.  end  all  dialogue  with  the  Pal- 
estinian LllMratlon  Organization;  in  particn- 
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lar,  Yasser  Arifat, 
and  open  show 
sein  in  the  Perilan 
with  the  Pales  linians 
resentative  cot^ld 
estinians. 


Ralph  Regu 
Committee 
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due  to  his  past  actions 
of  support  for  Saddam  Hus- 
Gulf  War.  In  future  talks 
a  new,  moderate  rep- 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Pal- 


's Student  Congressional 
Final  Report,  April  1991 


(Heidi   Zeller,   Chairperson;   Mike  Thoman. 

Assistant  Chtirperson;  and  Lindy  Powell, 

Secretary) 

Our  objective  in  the  1991  Student  Congres- 
sional Commit  Lee  was  to  deal  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  Psrslan  Gulf  war.  We  now  re- 
si)ectfully  submit  the  following  proposals  to 
Congressman  R  tgnla.: 

1.  It  Is  proposed  that  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  fjrce  made  up  of  Arab  states 
remain  in  the  irea.  Also,  a  naval  force  will 
remain,  made  up  of  coalition  forces  with 
prepositioned  inilitary  supplies  in  the  area 
in  case  they  ar ;  needed  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

2.  It  Is  proposed  that  Iraq  should  be  mon- 
itored so  that  iio  mass  destruction  facilities, 
such  as  nuclei  r  missile  plants,  enter  into 
production.  The  United  Nations  should  re- 
serve the  right  to  use  force  against  such  pro- 
duction. 

3.  It  is  propos  ed  that  a  formal  treaty  be  es- 
tablished by  ( he  United  Nations  between 
Iraq  and  Kuwa  t.  This  treaty  should  Include 
the  following: 

a.  Weapon  sai  ictlons  against  Iraq, 

b.  U.N.  peace  ceeping  forces  placed  to  mon- 
itor Iraq, 

c.  Food  and  medical  supplies  sent  to  the 
people  of  Iraq  a  Dd  Kuwait. 

4.  It  is  pro  x>sed  that  Saddam  Hussein 
should  be  punished  for  war  crimes.  Punish- 
ment should  n  )t  affect  Iraq,  only  him  per- 
sonally. Trials  shold  take  place  in  a  neutral 
country,  such  as  Switzerland. 

5.  It  is  propos  ed  that  land  boundaries  of  the 
country  remaii  intact,  as  the  Iraqi  people  as 
a  whole  were  (mly  following  their  chief  ex- 
ecutive's orden . 

6.  It  Is  prop<sed  that  the  United  Nations 
investigate  rep>rts  that  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  family  tool;  money  from  Iraq  and  put  it 
into  private  accounts.  If  any  moneys  are 
found,  they  should  be  used  toward  repaying 
Iraq's  war  debt  i. 

7.  It  is  proiosed  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  encourag  e  Israel  to  meet  with  Individ- 
ual Arab  state:!.  The  second  phase  would  be 
to  hold  a  regie  nal  conference  of  the  Middle 
E^astem  countries.  The  last  step  in  this  pro- 
posal would  b<  to  have  a  meeting  between 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  th  s  PLC  representatives  as  well 
as  representati  ves  from  each  Arab  state  and 
Israel. 

8.  It  Is  proposed  that,  in  regards  to  Pal- 
estine and  Israiil: 

a.  USA  act  aii  a  mediator  in  talks  between 
Israel.  Palestl  le.  and  the  Arab  states  in 
order  to  solve  the  Palestinian  problem; 

b.  Arab  cou  itrles  be  encouraged  to  ac- 
knowledge Isn«rs  right  to  exist  and  vice 
versa; 

c.  USA  prom)  se  an  increase  in  non-mllltary 
foreign  aid  to  arael  upon  completion  of  the 
Palestinian  iss  >e  which  is  satisfactory  to  all 
parties; 

d.  All  hostill  ;les  between  Palestine  and  Is- 
rael cease  while  talks  are  formally  in  ses- 
sion. 

9.  It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States  re- 
view and  revlsi  its  policy  on  military  arms 
sales  to  Middla  E^ast  countries  from  Western 
nations  as  well  as  the  Middle  East  countries. 
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10.  It  is  proposed  that  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy policy  should  be  Implemented  to  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Section  I:  All  passenger  vehicles  must  im- 
prove fuel  efficiency  to  40  miles  per  gallon  by 
the  year  2010.  including  foreign  automobiles. 

Section  n:  Funding  will  be  Increased  for 
the  development  of  alternative  fuels  for 
heating,  electricity,  and  automobiles. 

Section  HI:  Tax  incentives  will  be  imple- 
mented to  encourage  the  use  of  energy-effi- 
cient building  materials. 

Section  rV:  Low-pressure  sodium  lighting 
shall  be  Installed  in  all  federal  buildings  and 
shall  be  properly  shielded. 

Section  V:  Corporate  tax  evaders  shall  be 
more  rigorously  pursued  for  funding. 


Ralph  Regula's  Congressional  Council 
1991  Committee  Three  Final  Report 

(Officers:  Colleen  Garton.  Chairperson;  Mike 
Lofgren,  Vice-Chairperson;  and  Jennifer 
DeVille.  Secretary) 

The  Ralph  Regula  Student  Congressional 
Council  Committee  Three  hereby  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  proposals  to  be 
presented  to  Congressman  Regula  regarding 
the  post-war  conditions  affecting  the  entire 
region  of  the  Middle  E^ast. 

1.  In  dealing  with  United  States-Israeli  re- 
lations, it  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  imple- 
ments a  gradual  reduction  in  non-military 
aid  to  Israel  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

a.  reduce  in  $.3  billion  per  year  until  a 
level  of  J1.5  billion  is  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year. 

b.  diplomatic  persuasion  towards  using 
funds  for  positive  environmental  research  to 
be  audited  by  a  Congressional  committee. 

c.  no  aid  given  in  the  form  of  military 
equipment. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
situation,  it  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  takes 
Immediate  action  to  peacefully  resolve  the 
volatility  which  currently  exists,  and  with 
whatever  means  are  needed. 

3.  It  is  proposed  that  Iraq  be  forced  to  pay 
reparations  to  Kuwait,  which  shall  begin  in 
seven  years. 

4.  Concerning  Iraqi  War  Criminals,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  United  Nations  proceeds 
with  prosecution  immediately. 

5.  Regarding  military  occupation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  It  is  proposed  that: 

a.  the  U.S.  maintains  troops  in  the  region, 
with  particular  concentration  around  Bagh- 
dad, for  one  year,  or  until  a  resolution  Is 
made. 

b.  the  U.N.  sets  up  a  security  zone  in  the 
region,  with  particular  concentration  in 
southern  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  until  stability  is 
established. 

6.  It  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  enforces  an 
arms  embargo  on  Iraq  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years. 

a.  encourage  allies  to  follow  suit  with  the 
embargo. 

b.  levy  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  U.S.'s  need  for  an  al- 
ternative to  oil  as  an  energry  source,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  U.S.  form  a  defined  energy 
policy  in  the  next  year. 

a.  take  su:tlon  to  Implement  alternative 
energy  source  in  the  next  ten  years. 

b.  set  aside  at  least  S1.5  billion  per  year  for 
research. 

c.  decrease  by  25  percent  the  funds  used  to 
locate  U.S.  oil,  and  redirect  it  toward  alter- 
native research  as  well. 
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The  Middle  East  Crisis  Proposal,  1991— 

IfiTH    District    Student    Congressional 

Committee 
(Officers:    Jason    Riley.    Chairperson;    Jen 

Spitler,  Vice  President;  and  Jody  Hoffman, 

Secretary) 

The  Student  Congressional  Committee  in- 
troduces the  following  proposals  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congressman  Regula  on  the  Fri- 
day, April  26,  1991: 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  provide 
funding  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  country  of 
Iraq. 

2.  There  will  be  a  complete  economic  sanc- 
tion with  Iraq  until  Saddam  Hussein  relin- 
quishes control  of  the  country. 

3.  Economic  sanctions  will  continue  until 
Saddam  Hussein  gives  up  his  power  and  free 
elections  are  held  to  elect  a  new  leader. 

4.  The  United  States  should  not  financially 
help  the  country  of  Kuwait  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  country. 

5.  United  States  Congress  should  replace 
monetary  aid  for  Kuwait  with  food,  building 
supplies,  medical  aid.  and  education. 

6.  American  businesses  are  to  use  Amer- 
ican labor  in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

7.  Ten-thousand  troops  are  to  remain  sta- 
tioned in  middle  east  bases. 

8.  These  troops  will  be  responsible  for  halt- 
ing further  hostilities  between  nations  in  the 
region. 

9.  The  troopa  will  remain  in  the  middle 
east  until  Iraq  has  met  all  United  States  pro- 
posals. 

10.  Excess  fighting  equipment  should  be  re- 
moved to  other  bases. 

11.  Excess  equipment  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  should  be  sold  to  coun- 
tries with  good  foreign  relations  with  the 
U.S.  The  result,  less  money  would  be  spent 
for  defense  and  the  money  could  be  put  back 
into  the  economy. 

12.  The  United  Nations  should  continue  to 
pressure  Iraq  to  accept  the  new  "cease  fire" 
resolutions. 

13.  The  United  States  should  make  in- 
creased efforts  to  decrease  reliance  on  fossil 
fuels.  We  should  search  for  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  such  as  solar  or  wind  powers, 
that  do  not  deplete  the  environment.  This 
excludes  the  use  of  harmful  options  such  as 
nuclear  power. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHALS SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troducing  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  AmerxJ- 
ments  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  in  two  parts, 
and  I  believe  will  resolve  two  pressing  prob- 
lems for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service.  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  consequences  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  (Dourt  decision  in  Demarest  v. 
Manspeaker,  et.  al,  (No.  89-5916),  decided 
January  8,  1991.  In  that  decision,  a  unani- 
nwus  Court  rules  that  section  1821  of  title  18 
requires  the  Marshals  to  pay  a  witness  attend- 
ance fee  to  a  cxjnvicted  State  prisoner  who 
testifies  at  a  Federal  trial  pursuant  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion arxj  believe  ttiat  this  opinion  would  cover 
irx^rcerated   witnesses   from   Federal,   State 
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and  local  jails.  I  have  also  contacted  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  and  ttiey  estimate  this  deci- 
sion could  cost  the  U.S.  Government  an  extra 
$8  to  $1 1  million  a  year. 

Persons  who  are  incarcerated  incur  no  per- 
sonal expenses  when  they  testify  in  court,  and 
suffer  no  loss  of  wages  or  other  economic  det- 
riment. It  was  never  our  intention  tfiat  pris- 
oners be  compensated  on  the  same  basis  as 
persons  who  do  suffer  tfiese  losses. 

In  tfiese  difficult  budget  times,  I  t)elieve  that 
we  should  coaect  this  legislative  oversight  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  House  has  already 
taken  action  to  prevent  the  use  of  fiscal  year 
1991  funds  for  this  purpose  in  H.R.  1281,  the 
recent  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 
this  bill  will  permanently  fix  this  loophole  in  the 
law. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  will  add  a  new 
flexibility  to  ttie  Marshals'  Witness  Protection 
Program  involving  potential  alien  witnesses 
wfK)  could  help  us  convict  terrorists,  drug  traf- 
fickers and  money  launderers.  Foreign  wit- 
r>esses  who  fiave  knowledge  of  crucial  events 
involving  major  criminal  activities  are  often 
fearful  for  their  lives  if  they  testify  in  U.S. 
courts  and  then  have  to  return  to  their  home- 
larxls.  UrxJer  current  immigratron  law,  foreign 
witnesses  can  be  paroled  into  the  United 
States  to  testify;  and,  while  on  parole  can  con- 
tinue in  tfie  United  States  as  long  as  a  reason- 
able danger  to  their  lives  remains.  However, 
the  witnesses  arxj  their  families  do  not  have 
permar>ent  immigration  status. 

Many  witnesses  who  presently  will  not  tes- 
tify would  be  willing  to  testify  if  they  could  be 
guaranteed  permanent  status  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  permanent  resident  status  con- 
fers benefits  that  would  enalJle  prospective 
witnesses  to  live  more  normal  lives.  Employ- 
ment is  neariy  impossit)le  to  obtain  for  these 
alien  witnesses;  few  employers  are  willing  to 
hire  foreigners  lacking  the  status  of  resident 
aliens.  Without  permanent  resident  status,  the 
job  seeker  attracts  unwanted  attention  and 
adds  risk  to  himself  and  his  family. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive  admission  requirements  for  2  years. 
After  tt>e  2-year  probationary  period,  perma- 
nent residence  status  could  be  granted.  The 
number  of  aliens  and  ttieir  immediate  families 
eligible  for  this  program  is  limited  to  100  per- 
sons in  any  1  fiscal  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  provisk>ns  of  this  bill 
will  significantly  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justrce  in  this  country,  and  it  deserves  your 
support. 


THE  SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 
Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive ServKe  was  designed  to  be  an  elite 
corps  of  top  Federal  maruigers  and  adminis- 
trators— tfie  best  and  ttie  brightest — to  run  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Service  encom- 
passes approximately  8,000  people  with  over 
90  percent  career  Federal  employees  and  less 
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than  10  percent  politrcal  appointees.  Support- 
ers envisioned  this  elite  corps  as  people  wfio 
would  be  highly  compensated,  highly  account- 
able, and  with  a  strongly  developed  sense  of 
mission  to  run  tfie  Federal  Government  effec- 
tively. 

Senior  executives  run  the  programs  that  are 
vital  to  our  Nation's  health  and  American's 
lives.  They  conduct  and  analyze  AIDS  re- 
search at  NIH;  they  provide  expertise  in  space 
exploration;  and  in  the  past  months  they  have 
been  charged  with  tfie  civilian  implementation 
of  Operatron  Desert  Storm.  In  other  words,  we 
count  on  senior  executives  each  and  eve'y 
day  to  ensure  that  the  programs  and  laws 
passed  by  Congress  are  property  implemented 
throughout  tfie  Federal  Government. 

Since  the  creatkin  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  tfie  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  [MSPB], 
the  Grace  Commission,  President  Reagan's 
Commission  on  Career  Executives  Compensa- 
tion, and  the  Voteker  Commission  have  all  rec- 
ommerxJed  cfianges  that  need  to  be  imple- 
mented in  order  to  meet  the  original  goals  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  The  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today,  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Servk:e  Improvements  Act  of  1991,  is  in- 
tended to  remedy  some  of  the  problems  which 
fiave  been  raised  in  tfiese  reports. 

In  brief,  the  bill  aims  to  reinforce  tfie  rank- 
in-person  concept,  the  idea  that  an  SES  mem- 
ber's rank  is  related  directiy  to  their  experi- 
ence, capat)ilities,  and  performance,  rather 
than  the  specific  position  they  hold.  The  legis- 
lation will  prohibit  Federal  agencies  from  forc- 
ing SES  members  to  accept  a  reduced  grade 
or  pay  level  in  order  to  fill  a  different  position 
or  to  participate  in  sabbaticals. 

The  legislation  requires  that  general  sched- 
ule employees,  when  promoted  to  the  SES,  be 
placed  in  a  pay  level  that  is  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  pay  they  were  receiving  before  pro- 
motion to  the  SES.  The  legislation  also  en- 
courages the  use  of  sabbaticals,  professional 
development,  and  requires  a  minimum  number 
of  hours  of  executive  training  for  career  menv 
bers  of  the  SES.  The  bill  gives  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  jurisdkrtion  to  mitigate 
penalties  in  conduct  cases  involving  members 
of  the  SES  just  as  tfiey  have  for  actk>ns 
against  other  Federal  employees  in  the  civil 
servce.  The  bill  also  includes  other  provisions 
whk;h  are  designed  to  match  the  needs  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  in  the  1990's. 

As  we  rapkjiy  approach  the  21st  century, 
the  demands  placed  on  senior  executives  will 
become  greater  and  greater.  The  S&L  baitout, 
the  war  on  drugs,  the  aftermath  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  EC  "92  and  Hong  Kong  "97,  re- 
ducing the  budget  deficit— all  create  a  demand 
for  an  American  Senior  Executive  Service  that 
is  increasingly  flexible,  talented,  and  knowl- 
edgeable. 

Americans  rightfijily  demand  and  expect  a 
dedk^ted,  talented,  and  competent  corps  of 
senior  executives  wfio  will  faithfully  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  our  democratic  society. 
However,  it  is  attsolutely  critical  tfiat  we  pro- 
vkJe  our  Nation's  senk>r  executives  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal.  As  we 
have  seen  and  heard  in  reports  and  commit- 
tee hearings,  task  forces  and  conferences,  the 
original  goals  of  the  Civil  Servrce  Reform  Act 
have  not  been  met.  The  Senior  Executives 
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ServKe  Improvements  Act  is  intended  to  pro- 
vkJe  the  Government  with  the  tools  necessary 
to  make  the  original  promises  of  tfie  Senior 
Executive  Servree  a  reality. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  SISTER 
JEANNE  FELION'S  15  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  STANFORD  SETTLE- 
MENT, INC. 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
trit>ute  to  Sister  Jeanne  Felion  upon  tier  cele- 
bration of  1 5  years  of  commitment  and  servk» 
to  the  Stanford  Settlement,  Inc.  Sister  Jeanne 
has  served  as  executive  director  of  Stanford 
Settlement,  and  fias  led  this  community  serv- 
Ke  group  to  become  a  cento^al  pillar  for  out- 
reach and  caring  in  the  Sacramento  mett'opoli- 
tan  area. 

Sister  Jeanne  wais  bom  in  Chk»,  CA,  and 
spent  her  formative  years  in  tfie  Del  Paso 
Heights  area  of  Sacramento.  She  graduated 
ft-om  Grant  Union  High  Sctxxjl  and  joined  tfie 
Sisters  of  Social  Servk». 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  also  like  to  note  that 
this  will  be  Sister  Jeanne's  silver  jutxiee  with 
tfie  Sisters  of  Social  Service.  Their  inspiring 
mission  includes:  having  a  positive  view  of  life; 
valuing  work  and  prayer,  and  sharing  hospi- 
tality. These  sisters  have  a  social  concern  for 
tfie  plight  of  women,  children,  and  families. 
Additionally,  this  community  lives  as  a  family, 
promoting  peace  and  justkie. 

Upon  completing  her  religious  training.  Sis- 
ter Jeanne  went  to  Kansas  City,  MO,  where 
she  worked  at  the  Settiement  House,  a  neigh- 
borfxxid  center.  Her  accomplishments  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  Girt  Scout  ti^oops 
for  disadvantaged  girts.  Moreover,  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  she  started  Girt  Scouts 
leadership  training  for  area  residents  so  tfiat 
low-income  girls  wouW  always  fiave  access  to 
the  positive  influence  of  Scouting. 

Sister  Jeanne  then  went  to  San  Diego. 
While  tfiere,  sfie  was  instrumental  in  creating 
a  county-wkJe  Campership  Council.  Sister 
Jeanne  was  also  named  tfie  executive  director 
of  a  major  neighborhood  center  where  she 
worked  to  improve  the  life  of  community  resi- 
dents. This  work  included  extensive  expansion 
and  refurtjishment  of  tfie  center.  Sister  Jeanne 
left  San  Diego  in  1975  to  continue  her  edu- 
catk)n  so  she  couW  furtfier  fulfill  the  goals  of 
her  order. 

Sister  Jeanne  returned  to  Sacramento  in 
1975  to  attend  California  State  University. 
Sacramento.  Sfie  completed  her  degree  re- 
quirements while  continuing  tier  social  work  as 
an  intern  at  the  Stanford  Settiement.  where 
she  has  carried  out  her  inspiring  work  for  tfie 
last  1 5  years. 

The  Stanford  Settiement  is  the  reflection  of 
Sister  Jeanne  and  tfie  Sisters  of  Social  Serv- 
k».  The  settlement's  misson  is  to  IxjiW  moral 
and  spiritual  awareness  in  tfie  indivkJual  and 
to  strengthen  tfie  family.  The  Stanford  Settle- 
ment, guided  by  Sister  Jeanne,  encourages 
participation  in  community  activities  and  pro- 
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vkJes  opportunlies  for  people  so  they  can 
reach  their  fuHe  tt  potential. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Jeanne,  the 
Stanford  Settter  lent  has  grown  to  becorne  an 
essential  part  of  ttw  Sacranwnto  community. 
As  executive  director,  she  achieved  marry  ac- 
complishmerTts.  Under  her  direction,  a  local 
hospital  set  up  $  clinic  on  settiemerrt  land,  and 
ottwr  drect  seriice  providers  also  use  the  fa- 
cilities to  help  serve  ttie  community.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  t)ring  unaerstarxing  to  the  community, 
rrany  different  religious  organizations  are  able 
to  hold  and  facilitate  meetings  at  the  settie- 
merrt. Additkx^aHy,  American  River  Community 
College  holds  outreach  courses  at  Stanford  in 
their  effort  to  help  educate  ttie  community. 
Sister  Jeanne  drected  ttie  txjilding  of  a  facility 
specifically  for  denior  citizen  activities. 

Sister  Jeanne's  achievements  and  devotion 
to  ttw  Saaam^o  comrrHjnity  extend  beyond 
her  role  as  ex^utive  director  of  tt\e  Stanford 
SetUement  Sh^  is  a  strong  advocate  for  low- 
income  housingL  Additionally,  she  is  wor10r>g  to 
expand  progralns  for  children  arxl  seniors. 
Sister  Jeanne  popes  to  find  future  funds  to 
txild  a  new  senior  center  activities  building 
and  a  surrourxjng  park  setting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  kix>w  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  today  in  ex|xessing  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tkxi  and  praisa  to  Sister  Jeanne  Felion.  Her 
devotkxi,  skills,  arxj  extraordinary  contributions 
to  the  community  are  shining  examples  of 
wtiat  all  of  us  ihouM  strive  for  in  our  lives.  I 
wouU  personally  like  to  extend  my  sincere 


best  wishes  to 
years  to  come 


SUMMARY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOllBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I   am  once 
summary  of  my  income  tax  re- 
I  believe  that  Federal  of- 
be  fortfKoming  about  the 
income.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
be  printed  in  ttie  official 
's  proceedings. 
Downey.  Summary  of  1990  Tax 
Return 
of  Represent- 


of  Represent- 
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,Leas:  Contributions  to  Keogh  re- 
tirement plai  t 


S95.417 

-4,771 

10.616 

14.380 

3.336 

430 


-965 


33,300 


-4,344 


147,379 
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Interest  expense  (after  10  per- 
cent  phase-out   for   personal 

Interest)  20.021 

Contributions  9.496 

Miscellaneous  deductions  (after 
2  percent  AGI  limitation)  5.172 

Total  itemized  deductions  43,593 

Subtotal 103.786 

Less:  Personal  exemptions  8.200 

1990  taxable  income  95.586 

Federal  income  tax  23.405 

New  York  State  income  tax  7.660 

Virginia  income  tax 27 

Louisiana  income  tax  20 

New  Jersey  income  tax  39 
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LENDERS  AND  THEIR  SUPERFUND 
DUTIES 


8.902 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  Roll  Call  contained  a  Guest  Ot)server 
article,  which  I  feel,  merits  your  attention  and 
the  attentx>n  of  my  colleagues.  The  artk:le 
deals  with  ttie  issue  of  lender  liability  as  it  per- 
tains to  Superfund.  This  topic  is  especially 
timely  since  we  recently  have  witnessed  ttie 
reintroduction  of  the  LaFak^e  lender  liability 
legislation  and  much  conskleration  and  debate 
is  sure  to  ensue. 

The  auttior  of  ttie  piece,  David  Rosenberg, 
is  ttie  executive  vice  president  of  Envirorv 
mental  (Dorrpliarx^  Services,  Inc.  [ECS).  Mr. 
Rosenberg  has  been  an  active  vone  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  on  issues  relating  to  protecting  the  en- 
vironment and  guaranteeing  ttie  cost  of  clearv 
up. 

I  hope  you  find  Mr.  Rosenberg's  article  in- 
formative: 

(From  Roll  Call.  Mar.  28.  1991] 

Don't  Let  Lenders  Off  Hook  in  Their 

Superfund  Duties 

(By  David  Ro8enl)erg) 

Rarely  do  Capitol  Hill  ol)server8  find  a  bill 
that  attracts  support  from  dozens  of  Mem- 
bers, other  than  National  Motherhood  Week, 
that  is. 

During  the  last  Congress  however.  Rep. 
John  LaFalce  (D-NY)  Introduced  legislation 
that  saw  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  House 
sign  on. 

That  bill.  H.R.  4494.  sought  to  protect 
mortgage  lenders,  not-for-proflts,  and  even 
the  Small  Business  Administration  from  the 
environmental  liability  established  by  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA), 
a.k.a.  Superfund. 

Corporate  fiduciaries  which  hold  title  to 
property  for  puriwses  of  administering  an  es- 
tate or  trust  would  have  been  exempted.  La- 
Falce recently  reintroduced  the  bill  (as  H.R. 
1450)  with  a  few  changes  and  more  than  120 
co-sponsors. 

Superfund  was  passed  in  1960  by  a  lame- 
duck  Congress  in  the  wake  of  Love  Canal.  It 
authorized  the  EUivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  (E3>A)  to  recover  pollution  cleanup 
costs  from  potentially  responsible  parties. 
This  includes  past  or  present  owners  of  prop- 
erty. This  cost  has,  as  a  result  of  federal 
court  decisions,  often  tieen  laid  at  the  door- 
steo  of  the   "rteeneat   pockets,"   which   in- 


Most  recently,  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  AtlanU's  Uth  Circuit  held  in  US  v. 
Fleet  Factors  ttiat  if  a  lender  has  "the  ca- 
pacity to  influence  the  corporation's  treat- 
ment of  hazardous  waste,"  they  can  t>e  held 
liable  for  cleanup  costs  under  Suiierfund. 

The  LaFalce  proposal  seeks  to  exempt 
lenders  from  this  liability.  But  if  they  do  not 
pick  up  the  cleanup  tab,  who  will?  The  re- 
maining segments  of  American  commerce 
will  be  stuck  with  the  cost.  The  very  l>asis  of 
Superfund,  cleaning  up  the  nation's  most 
dangerous  toxic-waste  sites,  would  be  under- 
mined. 

One  group  of  advocates  for  this  measure  is 
the  American  banking  community.  Much  of 
their  lobbying  effort  has  involved  local  bank 
presidents  calling  their  Members. 

This  campalern  has  resulted  in  a  lengthy 
list  of  backers  to  the  LaFalce  bill.  "The 
banking  Industry  has  gone  all  out  in  terms 
of  public  relations  and  lobbying  for  this  leg- 
islation," an  angry  Rep.  Fnmk  Pallone  (D- 
NJ)  told  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
subcommittee  on  transportation  and  hazard- 
ous materials  last  year,  "and  I  am  concerned 
that  many  Members  of  Ck>ngres8  co-spon- 
sored it  before  environmental  and  public  in- 
terest groups  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  other  side  of  the  argument— that  it  could 
have  severe  environmental  ramifications." 

There  are  inequities  in  Superfund.  But  to 
exempt  one  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity to  the  eventual  expense  of  someone  else 
is  wrong. 

Perhaps  in  the  reauthorization  of 
Superfund,  Congress  should  closely  examine 
the  procedures  for  determining  liability  and 
the  many  inequities  created  by  several  as- 
pects of  American  business  who  only  have  a 
peripheral  Involvement  in  causing  contami- 
nation. 

Virtually  every  American  buys  financial 
protection  from  costly  contingencies  in  the 
form  of  insurance.  We  buy  insurance  to  dem- 
onstrate financial  responsibility  and  protect 
assets  from  the  catastrophic  financial  cas- 
ualties of  claims  against  us. 

An  environmental  insurance  policy  would 
pay  for  cleanup  costs  of  the  site  the  policy 
was  written  on.  As  in  all  actuarial  matters, 
the  chances  of  claims  l>elng  paid  out  and 
their  size  must  be  factored  into  the  cost  of 
the  policy. 

If  lenders  would  require  all  commercial 
mortgage  applicants  to  perform  a  com- 
prehensive audit  and  obtain  environmental 
Insurance,  lenders  wouldn't  have  to  seek  the 
redress  manifested  in  the  LaFalce  bill. 

With  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  easing  and  the 
new  Congress  hard  at  work,  there  will  be 
time  for  ample  reflection  on  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  exempting  lenders  from  liability. 

Instead  of  tinkering  with  parts  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  pollution  liability  and 
cleanup,  as  the  LaFalce  proposal  suggests. 

Congress  should  think  "big  picture." 

Members  of  Congress,  we  hope,  would  be 
more  reticent  about  signing  on  to  a  bill  like 
LaFalce's,  which  addresses  but  one  view  of 
the  complicated  problems  surrounding 
Superfund.  These  are  signals  from  Sen. 
Frank  Lautenl>erg  (D-NJ)  and  Rep.  Al  Swift 
(D-Wash),  the  chairs  of  the  subcommittees 
with  appropriate  Jurisdictions,  that  they  will 
be  taking  fresh  looks  at  pollution  liability. 

A  broad  view  will  more  likely  achieve 
more  equitable  results. 

Last  Congress,  the  committee  system 
worked  well  to  prevent  a  rush  to  Judgment 
on  the  LaFalce  bill,  preventing  final  passage 
until  all  appropriate  and  interested  commit- 
tees had  their  say.  The  result  was  equitable. 

After  all,  is  it  fair  for  the  lenders  to  shirk 
its  corporate  responsibility  and  transfer  the 
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cost  of  cleanup  to  the  taxpayer?  The  same 
strong  scrutiny  should  be  instituted  the  sec- 
ond time  around  for  the  bill. 

Instead  of  being  taken  off  the  hook,  banks 
can  insist  on  having  borrowers  demonstrate 
the  financial  responsibility  of  handling 
cleanup  costs  through  the  purchase  of  envi- 
ronmental insurance,  and  if  problems  be- 
came evident  down  the  line,  the  sites  in 
question  would  be  cleaned  up  without  cost  to 
the  federal  government. 


THE  BELEAGUERED  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY  OF  SYRIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  has  renewed  attempts  to  firxj  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  therefore 
brought  a  number  of  important  issues  to  the 
forefront.  As  we  grapple  with  alleviating  the 
tragedy  of  the  millions  of  Kurdish  refugees 
made  homeless  by  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein's  savagery,  as  well  as  the  many  thou- 
sands who  endured  the  terror  of  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  postwar  discussions  are  being 
held  by  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
among  the  nations  of  the  region.  As  these  dis- 
cussions progress,  I  want  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  the  continued  plight  of  the  small 
Jewish  community  in  Syria,  held  hostage  by 
Syrian  President  Hafez  el-Assad.  Their  free 
and  open  emigration  must  be  one  of  our  high- 
est priorities. 

This  community,  consisting  of  only  4,000  irv 
divkluals,  remains  confined  to  a  ghetto  area  in 
oici  Damascus,  under  constant  surveillance  by 
the  Mukhattarat,  the  Syrian  secret  police. 
Their  activities,  mail,  and  phone  calls  are  mon- 
itored. Emigration  is  forbidden.  Any  attempt  to 
do  so  results  in  arrest,  torture,  arxj  arbitrary 
detention  without  trial.  Currently,  four  men  are 
in  prison — ^the  Swed  brothers,  who  were  ar- 
rested in  1987,  and  two  men  arrested  this  past 
fall.  Of  two  women  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
one  gave  birth  while  in  prison.  They  were  sub- 
sequently released  in  December  1990. 

The  congressional  caucus  for  Syrian  Jewry, 
of  whk:h  I  am  a  cochairman,  urged  Secretary 
Baker  prior  to  his  visit,  to  ensure  that  the  emi- 
gration of  Syria's  Jewish  community  be  one  of 
our  Government's  highest  priorities.  A  few 
days  later,  President  Assad  stated  that  any 
improvement  in  the  situation  of  Syrian  Jews 
must  be  linked  with  Israel's  relinquishing  the 
Golan  Heights.  Clearly,  we  cannot  allow  inno- 
cent men,  women,  arid  children,  already  hos- 
tage to  a  dk:tator,  to  t>e  used  as  geopolitical 
pawns. 

One  result  of  the  worid's  focus  on  the  Mkl- 
dle  East  was  a  congressional  human  rights 
caucus  briefing  last  week  about  human  rights 
abuses  in  Syria.  We  heard  testimony  from  a 
number  of  expert  witr>esses,  irx^luding  Anv 
nesty  International  and  the  Council  for  the 
Rescue  of  Syrian  Jews.  Also  involved  in  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  commu- 
nity is  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  which  distributed  copies  of  the  "Chrorv 
icle  of  the  Jews  of  Syria"  at  the  briefing. 

Though  it  is  too  lengthy  to  reprint  in  its  en- 
tirety, I  want  to  share  with  our  colleagues  the 
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front  page  article  entitled  "Let  My  People 
Gol",  and  to  urge  their  membership  in  our 
congressional  caucus  for  Syrian  Jews.  It  is 
only  by  heightening  our  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  Syrian  Jewish  community  ttiat  we  will  be 
successful.  Syrian  President  Assad  must  un- 
derstand that  ours  is  a  humanitarian  concern 
of  the  highest  order,  and  that  we  will  not  rest 
until  every  Syrian  Jew  has  t)een  freed. 
Let  My  People  Go! 

While  all  Syrians  face  some  restrictions  on 
emigration  and  travel.  Jews  are  the  only 
group  to  be  universally  barred  from  emigra- 
tion. 

Jews  cannot  easily  obtain  permission  to 
travel  abroad.  In  most  cases,  it  is  granted 
only  to  seek  medical  treatment  or  to  visit 
relatives.  Every  traveler  abroad  must  leave  a 
substantial— and  sometimes  unaffordable — 
monetary  deposit.  This  deposit  is  typically 
$5,000-10,000  dollars  (annual  per  capita  In- 
come in  1987  was  $2,880).  A  traveler  must  also 
leave  some  members  of  his  family  behind  as 
hostages,  with  the  result  that  many  families 
have  become  tragically  divided  across  con- 
tinents— husbands  from  wives,  and  children 
from  siblings. 

Jews  as  a  group  are  the  only  Syrians  for- 
bidden to  emigrate  freely. 

If  caught  trying  to  escape  the  country, 
Jews  are  imprisoned  and  tortured. 

Relatives  of  Jews  who  have  attempted  to 
escape,  or  have  succeeded  in  escaping,  are 
subject  to  harassment  and  Intimidation  by 
the  Mukhabarat,  the  secret  police. 

The  internal  passports  of  Jews  bear  the 
designation  "Musawi"  (meaning  of  the  "Mo- 
saic" faith).  No  other  Syrians  are  identified 
by  religion  on  their  passports. 

The  Mukhabarat  keeps  tight  watch  over 
the  lives  of  Syrian  Jews.  It  patrols  the  Jew- 
ish Quarter,  where  most  Damascus  Jews  live, 
around  the  clock.  No  non-resident  is  allowed 
to  enter  without  permission. 

No  foreigner  can  meet  with  a  Syrian  Jew 
without  permission  of  the  Mukhabarat.  Such 
permission  is  not  usually  granted. 

All  letters,  phone  calls  and  other  forms  of 
communication  with  correspondents  abroad 
are  monitored  and  subject  to  censorship  by 
the  government. 

Jews  must  inform  the  Mukhabarat  at)out 
any  foreign  money  they  receive. 

Jews  require  special  jwrmission  to  sell  a 
car  or  a  house  and  have  difficulty  in  selling 
other  property.  These  regulations  are  selec- 
tively and  arbitrarily  enforced. 

Property,  employment  and  travel  restric- 
tions against  Jews  do  not,  as  a  rule,  apply  to 
other  minority  groups  within  Syria. 

Jews  are  subject  to  frequent  verbal 
harrassment  from  Palestinian  Arabs  whose 
families  left  Israel  in  1948  and  were  settled  in 
the  Jewish  neigblx>rhoods  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  (They  were  given  the  homes  of  Jews 
who  had  fled  Syria  because  of  mob  violence 
against  them  at  that  time.) 

Jews  are  forbidden  to  teach  modern  He- 
brew. Hebrew  can  only  be  taught  as  a  lan- 
guage of  prayer.  Bible  and  Jewish  law.  Zion- 
ist activities  are  illegal,  and  teaching  about 
Israel  and  many  aspects  of  Jewish  history  is 
forbidden.  The  directors  of  the  Jewish 
schools  are  Muslim,  and  they  report  regu- 
larly to  the  Mukhattarat. 

There  are  currently  more  young  Jewish 
women  in  Syria  than  young  Jewish  men,  be- 
cause many  of  the  latter  have  escaped.  Mar- 
riage prospects  for  the  women  thus  remain 
uncertain. 

The  Syrian  government  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  oppressive;  it  routinely  Jails 
and  tortures  thousands  of  its  citizens  with- 
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out  formal  accusation  or  trial.  Yet  Syria's 
Jews  must  also  suffer  the  animosity  of  many 
of  their  Syrian  Arab  nelghlwrs  towairds  them 
as  Jews.  This  animosity  is  fueled  by  the  Syr- 
ian government's  unremitting  hostility  to- 
wards Israel  and  the  barrage  of  anti-Zionist 
and  anti-Semitic  propaganda  in  the  Sjrrlan 
news  media  and  popular  literature. 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  IN  THE 
FOREFRONT 


HON.  JIM  OUN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  t(5day  in 
strong  support  of  the  backtwne  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  America's  small  txjsinesses. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
came  from  a  business  backgrourxl,  but  my  ex- 
perience was  in  big  business.  I  didnl  know  a 
lot  about  small  businesses.  In  my  work  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I've  seen  first 
hand  the  inaedit)le  contribution  ma(je  by  small 
businesses. 

Not  only  are  small  businesses  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  the  economy,  they  are  in  the 
forefront.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

When  U.S.  troops  were  deptoyed  to  tfie  Per- 
sian Gulf,  small  txjsinesses  stood  behind 
them — and  with  them. 

During  ttie  build-up,  tfie  Pentagon  needed 
additional  equipment — rations,  cjesert  uni- 
forms, chemk:al  protection  gear.  Small  busi- 
nesses provided  it.  Ttiey  retooled  their  fac- 
tories, hired  more  workers,  and  worked  around 
tfie  clock  to  produce  the  needed  equipment 
They  accomplished  this  task  because  they 
were  small,  and  could  quk:kly  adapt  to  new 
demands. 

When  the  war  began,  many  reservists,  wtw 
in  civilian  life  are  the  owners  and  employees 
of  small  businesses,  stood  beside  active  duty 
personnel.  As  these  reservists  come  honw,  it 
is  to  small  businesses  ttiat  many  return. 

Small  txjsinesses  are  in  tfie  forefront  of  new 
txjsiness  initiatives.  Recently,  tfie  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Empksyment,  which  I 
cfiair,  fiekj  a  fiearing  on  tfie  problem  of  solkj 
waste  disposal  as  it  relates  to  small  t>usi- 
nesses.  We  found  ttiat  the  experts  on  innova- 
tive metfiods  recycling  were  small  business 
people.  Ttiey  were  in  tfie  txjsiness  of  recy- 
cling— recycling  all  kinds  of  things — and  ttiey 
continue  to  kx>k  for  ways  to  recycle  more. 

During  the  hearing,  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
tfiat  many  of  the  things  we  throw  away  can  be 
made  into  fertilizer  t}y  composting.  I  didn't 
know  tfiat,  but  a  small  businessman  In  Virginia 
knows  a  lot  about  it  He  owns  and  operates  a 
successful  organk:  agriculture  supply  firm,  and 
he  knows  how  to  make  this  fertilizer  and  how 
to  market  it 

These  are  just  a  few  examples,  but  ttiey  in- 
dk:ate  tfie  importance  of  Small  Businesses  to 
tfie  American  economy.  Ttiey  are  innovative, 
they  are  resourceful,  and  they  are  flexible. 
And  as  we  move  forward  to  solve  our  Nation's 
problems — problems  with  tfie  economy,  tfie 
environment,  Intematkxial  trade,  and  other 
problems — I  am  certain  that  smaH  businesses 
will  be  in  tfie  forefront 
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BIKEWAYS  And  WALKWAYS:  THE 
TI^  E  HAS  COME 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

'  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSte  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


such  an  addition 
that  there  are 
and  equally  safe, 


side  of  the  high 
cent  to  the  high 
than  and  bicycli| 
and  parVing  for 
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Mr.  OBERST/R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Intro  kx«  today  legislation  to  irv 
crease  the  number  of  bicycle  paths  and  trails, 
and  pedestrian  walkways,  along  our  streets 
and  highways 

It  Is  time,  and  past  time,  to  bring  the  bicy- 
cle— and  the  hi  man  foot — into  their  rightful 
roles  as  means  c  f  commuting  to  work. 

bill  woiid  require  each  Federal-aid 
highway  project  <  o  IrKlude  bicycle  and  pedes- 
trian facilities  uiless  DOT  determines  that 
I  woukj  not  be  feasible  or  safe; 
(iltemate,  suttstantialty  direct 
routes;  or  that  these  facilities 
woukj  provide  no  substantial  transportation  or 
recreational  ben^lts. 

Bike  and  peddstnan  faciitles  would  include 
pedestrian  walkvjrays,  and  t>ike  lanes,  trails, 
paved  shoulders  or  wide  curb  lanes  on  which 
bikes  rruiy  be  oderated  safely.  Bikeways  and 
(>edestrian  walkways  coukj  be  built  ak>ng  the 
Vay  project,  or  on  land  adja- 
^y.  The  definition  of  pedes- 
^t  facilities  Includes  shelters 
cycles  where  necessary  to 
enhance  bicycle  usage,  and  traffic  control  de- 
vces  where  nec«ssary  to  protect  the  safety  of 
pedestrians  arxj  bicyclists  using  the  facilities. 
In  Munk:h,  Germ  my,  and  other  German  cities, 
traffk:  control  pro  ^kies  a  second  set  of  lights  at 
cyclists'  eye  level,  to  help  make  street  cross- 
ings safer  for  b«c  relists  and  automobiles. 

The  t>ill  also  e;  itat)lishes  the  offk:e  of  bicycle 
and  pedestrian  (oordinator  In  each  State,  to 
promote  arxj  facilitate  the  Increased  use  of 
bike  and  walkway 'S,  and  to  develop  public  edu- 
catkjn,  pfOfTx>tiofial  and  safety  programs. 

The  benefits  $f  increased  bicycle  and  pe- 
destrian commuting  are  considerable  to  the 
biker,  the  walkef,  and  to  those  who  drive  to 
work  as  well. 

My  State  of  ^Annesota  has  a  major  bcyde 
program,  and  hat  devek)ped  an  extensive  tally 
of  benefits.  According  to  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Transportatk>n's  Bcycle  Plan,  bi- 
cycling for  transportatk>n,  as  opposed  to  recre- 
ation, saved  Minnesota  citizens  more  than  S24 
millwn  In  out-ofpocket  costs.  The  general 
pubic  reaped  an  additior^al  $7  to  S30  millkm 
in  reduced  oil  Irtports,  air  pollution,  and  con- 
gestion, and  In  lower  ti'ade  deficits,  in  1989 
atone.  Benefits  from  noise  reductton,  de- 
creased emisstons  of  greenhouse  gasses,  and 
irx:reased  heaitk  and  fitness,  may  not  be 
quantifiable,  but  are  certainly  present  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ifie  environmental  benefits  of 
bicydirtg  arxJ  walking  to  work  as  alternatives 
to  automobito  transportation  are  evident  to  all. 
Every  mito  traveled  by  bike  Instead  of  t>y  car 
keeps  .042  pouiids  of  carbon  monoxkJe,  .003 
pouxls  of  hydroiartions,  .004  pounds  of  nitro- 


gen oxkles,  and 


out  of  ttie  atmosi  )here.  This  tsenelrts  drivers  as 


well  as  btoyciists 
iur  tolive. 


94  pounds  of  cartx)n  dtoxkje 


and  all  those  wfx>  depend  on 
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No  one  needs  to  be  toW  of  the  benefits  of 
decreased  congestion,  which  accrue  also  to 
those  who  resolutely  remain  In  their  cars. 

No  one  should  need  to  be  tokJ  that  bicycle 
travel  tjenefrts  the  Nation  in  reduced  use  of 
Imported  peti-oleum,  and  consequently  lower 
balance  of  payment  problems. 

An  Important  question  is:  Will  Increased  ex- 
penditures generate  Increased  benefits?  Can 
we  really  get  nrxxe  people  to  take  the  bike  or 
walk  to  work? 

A  recent  Louis  Harris  poll  of  1,254  adults 
representing  a  cross-section  of  Amerrcans 
found  a  resounding  yes:  23  million  Amerk:ans, 
or  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  adults,  said  they 
would  sometimes  commute  to  work  by  bkiycle 
If  there  were  safe  bike  lanes  on  roads  arxJ 
highways. 

Will  people  really  take  the  bike  to  work,  or 
are  they  only  telling  a  poll  what  the  pollster 
might  want  to  hear? 

WorldWatch  Institute  conducted  a  landmark 
study  over  the  past  decade,  comparing  cities 
around  the  world  which  were  similar  In  charac- 
teristics. 

In  Los  Angeles,  with  a  less-strong  public 
probike  policy,  1  percent  of  all  trips  are  taken 
by  bike.  In  Davis,  CA,  where  bikes  are  erKOur- 
aged,  23  percent  of  trips  are  by  bike.  Similarly, 
in  Minneapolis,  MN,  where,  despite  positive 
State  efforts,  the  local  publk:  polk:y  Is  not 
strong,  1  percent  of  trips  are  by  bike,  while  in 
more  probike  Madison,  WS,  9  percent  of  trips 
are  by  bike.  Looking  at  other  counti-ies,  Bei- 
jing, China,  has  not  encouraged  bikes,  while 
Tiahjin,  China,  has,  with  the  result  that  48  per- 
cent and  77  percent  respectively  of  trips  are 
by  bike. 

Publk;  polk:y  does  make  a  difference.  This 
bill  will  cleariy  direct  public  policy  toward  the 
t>ike,  providing  bike  lanes  and  trails,  traffic 
control  devk:es  where  safety  requires,  and 
shelters  and  parking  where  warranted. 

Some  people  may  object  that  a  bike/pedes- 
trian provision  sfwukj  not  be  mandatory,  tfiat 
States  should  have  the  discretion  to  deckle 
whether  or  not  to  add  these  facilities  to  high- 
way projects.  But  they  have  had  this  option  for 
many  years  under  section  217  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program.  Brcyclists  and  pedesti'i- 
ans  are  still  woefully  underserved. 

People  will  also  say  that,  by  bicycling  or 
walking  to  work,  bikers  and  pedestrians  are 
not  paying  their  own  way,  as  motorists  do 
through  the  fuel  tax.  To  this  I  would  respond 
that  most  bikers  and  pedestrians  are  also  mo- 
torists at  times,  arxJ  thereby  do  contritxite  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  I  woukJ  also  point  out 
tfiat  the  motorists  stuck  In  traffic,  spewing 
fumes  that  the  bicyclist  breathies  on  his  or  her 
way  to  work,  sfx>uto  be  grateful  to  that  tMcy- 
clist  for  renfxjving  at  least  one  car  from  be- 
tween them  and  their  destinations.  Motorists 
benefit  as  much  from  bike  trails  as  do  bikers. 

Finally,  some  people  may  claim  that  our  in- 
frastructure needs  are  so  great  that  we  cannot 
spare  scarce  resources  for  t)ike  arxJ  pedes- 
toian  walkways. 

To  this  I  woukJ  resporxj  that  the  Nation  has 
spent  Si  29  billton  on  the  Interstate  alone,  now 
totally  closed  to  bikers  and  walkers.  Highways 
will  be  getting  an  enormous  anwunt  of  nx>r)ey 
over  ttie  next  5  years:  $87.7  billion  urxler  tfie 
adminlstratton's  proposal;  $119  billton  urxjer 
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the  Publk:  Works  and  Transportatton  Commit- 
tee's proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for 
infrasti'ucture  repair.  I  have  led  the  fight  to  in- 
crease funding  for  Infrastructure,  going  back  to 
1983  when  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]  and  I  Introduced, 
and  got  enacted,  legislation  creating  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  I  held  numerous  hearings 
which  carefully  documented  the  lamentat>le 
state  of  the  Nation's  infrastructure.  The  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  those  hearings 
prompted  me  to  devetop  a  series  of  legislative 
proposals  to  improve  the  Nation's  Infrastruc- 
ture, create  jobs,  and  spur  economic  develop- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Investigations  and 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  I  hekJ  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's bridges.  I  can  assure  everyone  that  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  funding  needs  of  our 
highways,  streets,  roads,  and  bridges. 

But  I  also  beWeye  there  are  other  needs  to 
be  served,  other  benefits  to  be  reaped.  In 
terms  of  environmental  protection,  publk; 
health  and  fitness,  dependence  on  Imported 
oil,  and  our  t>alance  of  payments. 

This  very  modest  bicycle  arxJ  pedestrian  bill 
will  serve  those  needs,  even  as  we  devote 
massive  new  resources  to  repairing  arxJ  reha- 
bilitating our  highways. 

I  hope  to  include  It  in  the  surface  ti'anspor- 
tatlon  legislation  now  tseing  drafted  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Publk:  Works  arto  Transpor- 
tation Committee. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  LOUIS  GUZMAN 


HON.  ESTIBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  the  late  city 
councilman  and  former  mayor  of  the  City  of  La 
Puente,  Louis  Guzman,  who  passed  away  on 
Monday,  March  23,  1991. 

Mr.  Guzman  served  on  the  La  Puente  City 
Council  from  1978  to  1990.  He  Is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Dora  Guzman  of  La  Puente;  his  son 
Arthur  Guzman;  daughter  Loretta  Yort^a;  two 
brothers,  Ruben  and  Alex  Guzman;  two  sis- 
ters, Sally  Estrada  and  Amparo  Chavez;  five 
granddaughters;  and  one  great-grandson. 

Louis  Guzman  was  an  active  force  in  labor 
and  minority  education  communities.  He  orga- 
nized the  Chk;ano  School  Board  Member  As- 
sociation and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  minority  education  for  the  California  School 
Board  Association.  As  a  retired  sheet  metal 
worker,  he  served  as  ttie  president  of  tiie 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  No.  222  for  6 
years.  His  other  community  involvements  were 
with  the  Optimist  Club,  the  Welfare  Council, 
and  the  La  Puente  DenfKx:ratk:  Club. 

Louis  was  a  respected  member  of  the  conv 
munity  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  old 
and  young  alike.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  citizens  of  La  Puente  arxJ  his  many  friends 
and  family  members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a  sad,  txit  proud 
heart  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise  and  join 
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me  in  a  moment  of  silence  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  American,  and  my 
good  friend,  Louis  Guzman. 


SALUTE  TO  CAPT.  ROBERT 
GUSTAVE  HEURICH 


HON.  MICHAE  BHIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Robert  Gustave  "Gus"  Heurich,  a  man 
wfwse  life  was  a  celebration  of  the  goodness 
of  the  human  heart.  His  was  the  type  of  exanv 
ple  we  in  public  service  point  to  when  we  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  aspire  to  great- 
ness. 

Gus'  passing  has  left  a  large  void  in  this 
small  universe  we  call  home;  in  the  hearts  of 
his  lovely  wife  Myra  and  tfieir  six  children; 
among  those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  call  him 
friend;  but  also  in  ttie  lives  of  the  thousands  of 
people  Gus  touched  directly  and  indirectly  with 
the  long  reach  of  his  infinite  kindness,  tremerw 
dous  energy,  and  indomitable  optimism. 

Gus  served  his  country  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  35  years  as  a  naval  officer,  retiring 
as  a  captain  in  1979.  Fortunately,  he  and 
Myra  chose  tjeautiful  west  Florida  to  make 
their  home. 

Gus'  servk:e  to  his  country  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  surely  earned  him  the  right  to  spend 
his  retirement  years  at  the  beach  and  on  the 
golf  course.  But  that  wasn't  Gus'  way.  For 
him,  retirement  was  just  the  beginning  of  an- 
other kirxj  of  service — to  his  community. 

Scanning  the  list  of  organizations  and 
projects  Gus  immersed  himself  in,  you  begin 
to  suspect  he  somehow  managed  to  squeeze 
more  than  24  hours  into  1  day. 

He  understood  that  the  health  of  a  commu- 
nity depends  on  a  thriving  business  sector,  so 
he  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  ttie 
Greater  Palm  Harbor  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gus  was  the  only  two-time  preskJent  of  the 
Mid-Florida  Gulf  Coast  Retired  Officers  Asso- 
ciatk>n  and  laurKhed  a  scholarship  program 
for  deperxjents  of  military  families. 

Because  Gus  cared  deeply  about  the  calliper 
of  young  men  entering  our  military  servk^e 
academies,  he  agreed  to  serve  on  the  9th 
Congresskjnal  District  Interviews  Committee 
for  the  Naval  Academy. 

Gus  was  a  great  judge  of  talent  and  char- 
acter and  I'm  certain  those  young  men  he  rec- 
ommerxjed  to  me  will  go  on  to  achieve  great- 
ness and  be  part  of  Gus  Heurrch's  enduring 
legacy.  Mayt>e  more  than  his  business  sense 
or  his  keen  insight,  Gus  enjoyed  a  special  re- 
lationship with  God  and  k)oked  for  opportuni- 
ties to  honor  his  spirit 

Gus  volunteered  his  time  generously  at  his 
church.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Dunedin,  as 
well  as  at  the  Samaritan  Center  and  the  Epis- 
copal Counseling  Servrce.  Gus  collected  food 
for  the  hungry  and  helped  people  shed  the 
frustratksn  of  homelessness. 

Yes,  Gus  dkJ  ail  of  these  things  while  being 
a  good  husband  and  father. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  lay  Capt.  Robert 
Gustave  Heurich  to  rest  in  Ariington  National 
Cemetery.  He  deserves  the  highest  honor  a 
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grateful  country  can  bestow.  But  while  he 
rests  among  his  fellow  servKe  men  and 
women,  we  will  continue  to  celebrate  his  spirit, 
his  compassion,  and  his  hunrwr,  and  pushing 
ourselves  to  emulate  his  commitment,  we  will 
thank  him  many  times  in  the  future  for  being 
the  example  of  a  lifetime. 


WHY  THE  BRADY  BILL  IS  THE 
ONLY  CHOICE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
today  to  consider  the  question  of  gun  control, 
surely  one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  we 
will  face  this  session.  I  rise  today  to  explain 
why  I  will  be  supporting  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill, 
and  opposing  H.R.  1412. 

These  two  bills  aim  to  accomplish  the  same 
goal:  to  get  handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
criminals  and  the  mentally  unstable.  H.R.  7, 
the  Brady  Handgun  Protection  Act,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Feighan  would  require  a  7- 
day  waiting  period  before  a  handgun  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  gun  dealer  to  the  buyer.  H.R. 
1412,  the  Felon  Handgun  Purchase  Preven- 
tion Act,  introduced  by  Congressman  Stag- 
gers requires  an  instant  backgrourxl  check 
into  a  prospective  buyer's  criminal  records  to 
verify  the  legality  of  the  purchase. 

The  difference  t)etween  these  two  bills  is 
simple.  The  Brady  bill  is  practical,  while  H.R. 
1412  is  merely  wishful  thinking.  Waiting  peri- 
ods fiave  proven  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
illegal  handgun  sales  and,  ttierefore,  effective 
in  combating  the  gun  violerKe  plaguing  our 
Nation.  H.R.  1412  is  simply  a  ploy  designed  to 
defeat  the  Brady  bill.  I  will  cast  my  vote  for  the 
bill  that  will  make  a  difference,  the  Brady  t>ill. 

H.R.  1412  mandates  the  Attorney  General 
to  estalDlish,  within  6  months,  a  national  irv 
slant  check  into  a  handgun  buyers  criminal 
records.  Theoretk^ally,  gun  dealers  would  con- 
duct a  backgrourxj  cfieck  on  every  handgun 
sale  by  calling  a  toll  free  800  number.  The 
overriding  problem  with  this  system  is  that  it 
can  not  be  implemented  on  a  natk>nal  level 
within  6  months.  According  to  ttie  Attorney 
General,  criminal  records  woukj  have  to  be 
Improved,  automated,  and  accessible  nation- 
wide before  Congressman  Staggers'  t)ill 
woukJ  be  operational.  How  long  woukJ  this 
take?  The  Offrce  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  estimated  that  it  will  take  5  to  1 0  years  to 
computerize  criminal  records  to  conduct  an  irv 
stant  check  on  handgun  purchasers  to  prevent 
illegal  harxlgun  transfers.  It  would  take  the  FBI 
5  years  to  automate  their  8.8  million  records 
from  manual  to  computerized  form.  The  FBI 
further  estimates  that  40  percent  to  60  percent 
of  all  felony  convk;tions  are  currently  unavail- 
able In  automated  form. 

Few  States  have  the  adequate  resources  or 
records  to  comply  with  H.R.  1412.  40  States 
have  not  fully  automated  their  criminal 
records.  Of  the  10  States  that  have  automated 
criminal  records,  only  six  can  utilize  these 
records  to  stop  unlawful  purchases.  Some 
States,     including    Congressman     Staggers' 
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home  State  of  West  Virginia,  have  no  comput- 
erized records  at  all! 

Although  I  woukJ  like  to  see  an  instant 
check  system,  I  know  that  it  is  not  possible 
today.  Furthemwre,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988  already  mandates  the  computerized 
system  H.R.  1412  proposes.  The  I^Collum 
amerxlment,  pan  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988,  a  bill  that  I  supported,  directed  the 
FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justrce  to  update 
and  computerize  criminal  records  in  order  to 
develop  and  implement  an  Instant  check  sys- 
tem. The  Department  of  Justice  has  already 
spent  $40  million  to  computerize  criminal 
records.  When  an  instant  check  becomes 
operatk)nal,  waiting  periods  for  handguns 
woukl  be  automatkally  phased  out.  The  Brady 
bill  will  limit  illegal  handgun  purchases  only 
until  a  national  instantaneous  check  is  pos- 
sibte.  The  Staggers  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  feasible  now,  and  will  be  unnecessary 
later. 

The  purpose  of  the  Brady  bill's  seven-day 
waiting  perkxl  is  twofold.  First.  It  would  provkJe 
a  cooling  off  period  for  people  who  buy  guns 
in  a  nx>ment  of  passion.  Second,  it  woukJ  give 
the  polk:e  the  option  to  conduct  a  background 
ctieck  on  a  prospective  harxJgun  Ixjyer.  The 
Brady  bill  could  be  implemented  immediately 
arxJ  inexpensively.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  estimates  that  the  Brady  bill 
would  cost  only  $5  to  $10  million  a  year  to  op- 
erate. 

More  importantly,  statistics  indk:ate  that 
waiting  periods  limit  illegal  gun  transactk>ns.  In 
California,  a  15-day  waiting  period  prohibited 
1,793  illegal  handgun  sales  in  1989,  and 
2,182  in  1990.  Indiana's  7-day  wait  stopped 
939  illegal  sales  In  1990.  and  11.150  from 
1980-88.  Constdering  that  every  illegal  sale 
prevented  might  have  deterred  a  crime  or 
saved  a  life,  these  numbers  assume  an  added 
significance. 

The  National  Rifle  Associatkm  [NRA]  claims 
that  ttie  Brady  bill  will  not  stop  criminals,  be- 
cause they  will  not  attempt  to  txjy  fiandguns 
wtien  a  check  is  in  effect.  Tfiey  are  right. 
Criminals  now  purchase  their  handguns  in 
States  that  do  not  require  instant  checks  or 
waiting  periods.  Of  the  handguns  used  In  vio- 
lent crime  in  Detroit,  only  8  percent  were 
bought  in  Mchigan.  In  New  York,  only  4  per- 
cent of  handguns  used  in  crimes  were  pur- 
chased in  ttie  State.  Dallas,  whose  State  has 
no  waiting  period,  found  that  87  percent  of 
crime-related  handguns  were  tx>ught  in  Texas. 
A  natk)nal  waiting  period  will  prevent  this  inv 
portation  of  handguns,  as  criminals  find  tfiat 
every  state  makes  you  wait. 

Where  will  these  people  turn  for  fiandguns? 
Even  today,  only  one  in  six  criminals  buy  a 
gun  over  the  counter,  and  this  percentage  is 
sure  to  decline  if  ttie  Brady  t)ill  is  passed.  The 
black  market  will  undoubtedly  supply  guns  to 
ttiose  who  want  them,  just  as  it  supplies  drugs 
to  those  wtx}  use  them.  The  availability  of 
drugs  on  the  black  nnarket.  tfiough.  is  not  a 
justification  for  legalizing  drugs.  In  the  same 
respect,  the  black  maricet  supply  of  guns 
shoukl  not  diminish  our  efforts  to  stop  illegal, 
over-theK^ounter  handgun  sales.  If  only  these 
ti-ansactions  are  limited,  tfie  Brady  bill  will  be 
successful.  Preventing  one  in  six  deaths  by 
handgun  is  tjetter  than  preventing  none. 
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Why  is  the  N^A  supporting  Congressman 
Staggers'  bill?  B^use  ttiey  know  that  it  can- 
not work.  The  arguments  have  changed,  but 
the  goal  remains  the  same,  to  prevent  the 
Brady  bill  from  tiecoming  law.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  the  JBrady  bill  enjoys  the  support 
of  virtually  every  law  enforcement  organization 
in  ttw  country.  95  percent  of  Americans  sup- 
port this  legislatic  n.  A  waiting  period  was  over- 
wtielmingty  approved  by  Caiifomia  voters,  and 
it  deserves  to  bt  extended  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  see 
through  the  NRA  s  transparent  positions  to  the 
facts  of  ttie  matter.  The  Brady  bill  will  help 
keep  handguns  out  of  ttie  hands  of  felons. 
H.R.  1412  will  net  accomplish  this  goal.  I  have 
thus  decided  to  9  upport  the  Brady  bill  because 
it  is  not  only  th»  best  choice,  it  is  tfie  only 
choice. 


NORTHEAST ' 
COMMOl  I 


MIAMI  TASK  FORCE 
VISION  REPORT 


HON.  niANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

0 
IN  THE  HOUa  E 


OF  FLORIDA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedmsday,  May  8, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEIITINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast  Task  Force  has  released  its  rec- 
ommefXJatkxis  f)r  revitalizing  Miami's  upper 
eastside.  The  tas  k  force's  Common  Vision  Re- 
port is  based  0(i  18  months  of  work  by  ttie 
representatives  of  15  civic  and  business 
groups  in  ttie  ar«a.  The  Northeast  Task  Force 
is  a  good  exai 
zen  groups  aroui 
to  revitalize  our 

The  upper 
Miami  extends 
and  still  has 
reskjential  an 


of  ttie  many  grassroots  citi- 
I  the  Natkxi  that  are  working 
I's  urt>an  neighborhoods. 
Btskte  sectkm  of  ttie  city  of 
miles  ak>ng  Biscayne  Bay, 
jiy  of  ttie  city's  most  t)eautiful 
Within  the  area  neighbor- 
hoods are  foundjnumerous  histonc  homes,  in- 
ckxling  Miami's  first  historic  distrk:!  Like  many 
oUer  neightxxhaods,  ttiis  area  has  tiecome 
urxler-utilized  in  ^erms  of  its  full  potential  in  re- 
cent years. 

As  the  first  stqp  in  implementing  this  report, 
ttie  task  force  wtll  be  presenting  its  report  to 
the  Miami  City  QommisskKi  on  May  9.  Among 
the  recommendatxxis  proposed  t>y  ttie  Com- 
mon Viskxi  Report  include  increasing  the  po- 
ice  preserKe  in  (tie  area,  enacting  a  nuisance 
atMtement  ordm^ux^  to  eliminate  drug  sales 
and  prostitution,  JBthcter  enforcement  of  zoning 
regiialions.  joirn  pubiw-private  efforts  to  pro- 
mole  economic  devefopment  arxl  upgrading 
the  appearance '  of  Biscayne  Boulevard,  the 
area's  main  right  of  way. 

Among  ttie  rvxttieast  neighborhoods  and 
community  groups  wtw  participated  in  this  ef- 
fort were  the  Shprecrest,  Bele  Meade  Island. 
Bflle  Meade,  Bayside,  Lemon  City, 
Momingskto,  Brsnlwood,  Buena  Vista  East, 
Bay  Point.  Magnolia  Park,  and  Edgewater 
neighbortwodB,  tie  Greater  Biscayne  Boule- 
vard Charrter  M  Commerce,  the  Northeast 
Subcounci  for  Crime  Prevention,  the  North- 
eaat  hnprovemefil  Associatnn,  the  Northeast 
Umfarala  Group  and  ttie  Miami  Design  District 
Among  the  indlnduais  serving  on  the  task 
force  were  Douglas  Broeker,  Judy  Claik,  Liz 
Kristin,  Juan  Craspt,  Janet  Grigsby.  Bob  Grill, 
ilena  Dapena.  r  M  Robertson.  Armando  Rod- 
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riguez.  Steward  Mertcin,  Vi  Jacotsen,  Dr. 
Macy  Sezzin,  David  D'Anthony,  Maureen  Jo- 
seph, and  Mary  Wade. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  many  good  citizens  and 
organizations  wfio  through  their  hard  work 
have  contributed  to  this  important  grassroots 
effort. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT BY  DR.  JACK  E.  HOLMES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  E. 
Holmes,  professor  and  chairperson  of  ttie  Po- 
litical Science  Department  at  Hope  College, 
my  alma  mater,  was  recently  honored  as  an 
initial  inductee  in  the  Mchigan  Model  United 
Nations  Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  an  honor  richly  de- 
served and  I  am  deligfited  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tying  Jack  Holmes  and  his  achieve- 
ments to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

As  earty  as  his  undergraduate  years  Jack 
Holmes  was  recognized  for  his  interest  in,  and 
excellence  pursing,  the  fiekj  of  politKal 
science  t>y  ttie  award  of  memtwrship  in  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha  Honorary  Fraternity.  He  received 
Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundatfon  grants  for 
graduate  studies  and  scholarship  and  felfow- 
shlps  as  he  pursued  his  graduate  degree  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  His  academk;  suc- 
cess led  to  an  appointment,  for  a  period  of 
military  service,  as  a  research  assistant  in  the 
Politico-Military  Division  of  ttie  International 
and  Civil  Affairs  Directorate  of  ttie  offk»  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  ttie  Army  at  the  Pen- 
tagon from  1967  to  1969. 

In  1969  he  accepted  a  teaching  appoint- 
ment at  Hope  College,  and  has  risen  to  the 
leadership  of  the  department  in  ttie  years 
since.  From  1973  to  1975  he  interrupted  his 
academk:  career  for  some  practcal  experience 
"in  ttie  fiekf'  as  ttie  district  assistant  in  Denver 
to  my  good  friend  and  our  former  colleague, 
Don  Brotzman. 

Jack's  years  at  Hope  have  been  mariced  by 
professk>nal  recognition  among  his  colleagues 
in  ttie  Michigan  Conference  of  Political  Sci- 
entists, and  t>y  the  acceptance  and  pufolk::ation 
of  numerous  professional  writings,  including 
an  article  entitled  "Our  Best  and  Worst  Presi- 
dents" co-auttiored  with  his  Hope  College  col- 
league. Professor  Robert  EkJer,  and  published 
in  ttie  summer  1989  issue  of  PreskJential 
Studies  Ouarterty.  Professor  Holmes  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  stixJy  entitled  "Ambivalent 
America:  Cydnal  Responses  to  WorkJ 
Trends"  scheduled  for  publication  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Press  in  1993. 

But  ttie  work  for  whk:h  Jack  Holmes  may  be 
most  remembered,  and  for  wtik^h  he  was  re- 
cently recognized,  is  his  involvement  in  the 
Hope  College  Model  U.N.  Program  whKh  was 
founded  in  1971  and  wtiich  annually  involves 
more  than  one  ttxxisand  high  sctxx)l  students 
from  30  to  40  Michigan  high  schools.  As  we 
know,  ttie  Model  U.N.  Program  gives  high 
school  students  ttie  opportunity  to  assume  the 
roles  of  professional  dipfomats  and  fosters  an 
understanding  of  international  governments, 
societies,  and  ttie  problems  they  face.  As  his 
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stijdents  assist  in  ttie  operation  of  ttie  program 
at  ttie  collegiate  level,  they  are  provkled  with 
an  opportijnity  to  not  only  stiare  in  this  expo- 
sure to  international  issues,  but  to  devekip  ad- 
ministrative and  management  skills  in  coordi- 
nating so  signiftceint  an  event. 

As  an  initial  inductee  in  ttie  Mrchigan  Model 
U.N.  Hall  of  Fame,  Jack  Holmes'  contributk>ns 
to  student  growth  and  international  under- 
standing stand  as  an  example  to  those  who 
will  follow.  His  continued  contributions  to  ttie 
academk:  life  and  growth  of  students  at  all  lev- 
els in  our  State  are  deeply  appreciated  and, 
as  an  alumnus  of  Hope  College,  I  applaud  his 
wort(  and  ttie  academk:  community's  support 


VIRGIN  ISLANDERS  AND  JOB 
CORPS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  appreciation  on  t>ehatf  of  the  people  of  ttie 
Virgin  Islands  for  ttie  Job  Corps  Program  and 
for  ttie  efforts  ttiat  are  being  made  at  the 
South  Bronx  Job  Corps  Center. 

We  do  not  have  a  Job  Corps  Center  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  so  applnants  from  the  terri- 
tory ti'avel  to  several  centers  throughout  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

Job  Corps  has  been  partkujiariy  important  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  We  have  no  vocational  edu- 
catk>n  and  training  programs  targeted  at  ttie 
unemployed  and  ttie  undereducated.  Job 
Corps  has  filled  an  important  need.  And,  as 
relatively  isolated  island  communities,  the  pro- 
gram tias  alfowed  young  men  and  women  to 
gain  a  broader  experience  t>y  traveling  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  for  Job  Corps  training. 

At  the  South  Bronx  Center,  former  Director 
Lee  Mathews  is  enthusiastic  atxxjt  the  devel- 
opment he  has  seen  by  young  Virgin  Island- 
ers. He  recently  cited  three  indivkJuals  wtio 
are  representative  of  wtiat  Virgin  Islanders  can 
achieve  through  Job  Corps. 

Jackie  Freeman  of  St  Thomas,  once  a  cli- 
ent of  ttie  Job  Corps  South  Bronx  Center,  is 
now  ttie  Wori(  Experience  Coordinator  there. 
Sl>e  is  also  in  her  ttiird  year  at  Bronx  Commu- 
nity College.  She  has  progressed  so  well  ttiat 
next  month  she  will  join  Mattiews  on  a  tiip  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  help  train  kx:al  Depart- 
ment of  Latxx  staff  on  job  servce  recruitment 

Glenn  Slater  from  St  Croix  is  also  studying 
at  Bronx  Community  College  and  is  now  In 
charge  of  property  at  the  South  Bronx  Job 
Corps  Center.  He  hekl  his  first  job  in  mainte- 
narwe  at  the  center,  and  moved  up  rapidly 
once  given  ttie  direction  and  ttie  opportunity  to 
excel. 

Jeff  Registe  came  to  ttie  South  Bronx  Cen- 
ter unable  to  read  and  had  to  obtain  a  special 
waiver  to  come  to  ttie  center  because  he  had 
such  little  sctKXiling.  But  faith  in  him  pakj  off. 
He  now  has  been  emptoyed  by  ttie  center's 
maintenance  staff  for  4  years.  He  is  reading  at 
ttie  sixttvgrade  level. 

These  young  Virgin  Islanders  are  making 
ttie  most  of  a  great  opportunity  In  ttie  Job 
Corps.  Ttiey  are  inspired  to  actiieve,  to  learn, 
and  to  grow.  Once  jewels  in  ttie  rough,  ttiey 
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are  honing  their  knowledge  and  skills  and  ful- 
filling their  potential.  All  they  needed  was  the 
opportunity  the  Job  Corps  South  Bronx  Center 
gave  ttiem. 

These  success  stones  are  not  unique. 
There  are  many.  But  there  coukj  be  many 
more.  As  tlie  need  for  education  constantly  in- 
creases in  our  ever  more  technok)gical  world, 
as  opportunities  for  failure  appear  to  grow 
more  plentiful,  it  is  crucial  that  we  support  pro- 
grams with  track  records  such  as  ttiat  shown 
by  Job  Corps.  The  50-50  plan,  which  targets 
providing  service  to  50  percent  more  youths  in 
years  to  come,  is  an  excellent  next  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  of  so  many  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islarxls  arxj  across  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  Job  Corps, 
for  tt)e  job  It  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
for  my  constituents  and  for  thousands  of  oth- 
ers throughout  the  country.  I  commend  the 
young  people  who  realize  the  opportunity  Job 
Corps  has  given  them  and  have  taken  advarv 
tage  of  it  to  better  themselves  and  to  better 
their  community.  I  thank  Lee  Mattiews  and  the 
many  like  him  who  have  made  the  program 
wt»t  it  is  today. 


RESTORE  AMERICANS'  RIGHT  TO 
WORK 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  akxig  with  my  colleague 
from  Ftorida,  Mr.  McCollum,  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
An)erican  workers.  Speciftcally,  the  goal  of  this 
bill  is  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  American 
worker  to  freely  decide  whether  to  join  a  labor 
organization. 

The  original  intent  of  Federal  latxx  law  as 
embodied  in  the  National  Labor  Relatk>ns  Act 
(NLRA]  was  to  guarantee  emptoyees  the  right 
to  form  or  join  labor  organizatkxis.  It  woukj 
seem  to  be  intuitive  that  the  granting  of  such 
a  guarantee  would  assume  the  converse — the 
right  not  to  join.  Atttx>ugh  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  NatioruU  Labor  Relations 
Act  specifically  prohitjited  the  ctosed  shop 
union  agreement  wheret}y  only  unk>n  mem- 
bers may  be  hired  by  an  emptoyer,  current  law 
allows  a  number  of  similar  agreements  wtiich 
have  the  same  effect— if  you  take  the  job  you 
must  join  the  union.  Such  situatk)ns  are  pat- 
ently unfair  and  these  agreements  shouki  not 
be  sanctk>ned  by  Federal  law. 

In  short,  forced  unkxi  membership  Is  vk>la- 
tive  of  basK  individual  rights.  The  legislation 
we  introduce  today  wouM  address  this  issue 
by  prohitxting  all  agreements  twtween  unions 
and  employers  that  essentially  force  ttx>se  em- 
ployees who  do  not  want  to  join  a  unkxi  from 
having  to  pay  union  dues.  This  legislatkxi 
VMMJkJ  prohibit  union  shop  agreements  be- 
tween unions  and  employers  whch  state  that 
employees  must  join  tt>e  union  within  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  after  they  are  hired.  This 
legislation  wouk)  also  prohibit  agency  shops 
whereby  the  employee  may  not  t>e  required  to 
join  a  union;  however,  if  they  choose  not  to 
join,  they  may  be  required  to  pay  ttie  eauiva- 
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lent  of  unk>n  dues  arxJ  fees  to  tfie  unkMi— (he 
so  called  agency  fee.  Such  arrangements 
have  no  role  in  a  society  that  prides  itself  on 
the  freedom  to  choose. 

Sanxjel  Gompers,  wtK>  founded  the  Amer- 
Kan  Federatkm  of  Labor  declared  There  may 
be  here  emd  there  a  worker  who  for  certain 
reasons  *  *  *  does  not  join  a  unkxi  of  labor. 
That  is  his  right"  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year  of 
the  celebration  of  the  txcentennial  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  ttie  celebration  of  all  the  rights  and 
litjerbes  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  tfiese  United 
States,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
support  this  legislation,  and  t  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  toward  its  pas- 
sage. 


PROTECT  THE  TOWERING 
REDWOODS 


HON.  PORmEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  today 
by  15  of  my  colleagues  from  across  the  Natkxi 
and  throughout  California  to  protect  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  trees  In  America,  the  old 
growth  coastal  redwood.  Less  than  5  percent 
of  tfiese  towering  giants  remain.  A  significant 
portk>n  of  ttie  surviving  (M  growth  redwood 
faces  chain-sawing  to  make  Interest  payments 
on  junk  bond  debt  This  must  not  be  alknved 
to  continue. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  does  two 
Important  things.  The  bill  designates  approxi- 
mately 200,000  acres  of  land  in  Humboklt 
County  as  Six  Rivers  National  Forest  and  di- 
rects ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sutxnit  an 
aquisitkxi  plan.  SecorxJ,  witfiin  the  new  Six 
Rivers  Forest  txxjndary,  it  extends  natkxial 
forest  wildemess  designation  to  an  area 
known  as  the  Headwaters  Forest 

The  Headwaters  Forest  is  approximately 
3,000  acres  of  pristine,  virgin,  okj  growth  red- 
wood. Trees  often  soar,  straight  up,  over  300 
feet  with  an  average  heigfit  in  ttie  neighbor- 
hood of  250  feet  Streams  run  15  feet  urxler 
the  forest  floor,  hidden  by  huge,  sk>w-decaying 
redwoods  that  have  fallen  over  the  centuries. 
The  rare  seabird,  the  marbled  murrelet  nests 
in  Headwaters  Forest  Headwaters  Grove  is 
home  to  a  wide  variety  of  species  found  only 
in  okJ  growth  forests,  species  threatened  by 
the  disappearance  of  ancient  forests. 

This  tranquility  ended  when  Pacifk:  Lumber 
was  taken  over  by  Maxxam  Corp.  Maxxam 
txMjght  Pacific  Lumber  in  a  highly  leveraged 
transactnn  with  junk  bonds.  Even  in  ttie  go-go 
1980's  of  financial  gimmicks,  Maxxam  was 
one  of  ttie  most  highly  leveraged  companies  in 
the  country.  Maxxam  immediately  significantly 
increased  ttie  redwood  timber  cut  to  pay  off  its 
massive  debt  Maxxam  has  repeatedly  filed 
timber  harvest  proposals  to  kjg  ttie  Head- 
waters Forest  area. 

The  bill  puts  200.000  acres  of  Maxxam-Pa- 
cifK  Lumber  land  under  Federal  designation 
for  Incluskxi  in  ttie  Six  Rivers  Natkinal  Forest 
Currently,  ttie  only  protection  offered  signifi- 
cant areas  of  oW  growth  is  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia's Board  of  Forestry.  The  mandate  o(  the 
Boarri  of  Fnrestrv  Is  Generally  to  facilitate  the 
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cutting  of  trees.  Multiple-use  activities  are  not 
considered.  The  value  of  leaving  the  trees  or 
some  stands  standing  is  not  consklered.  By 
having  the  Forest  Service  in  control  of  land, 
values  ottier  than  timbering  can  be  consid- 
ered. However,  kigging  is  not  excluded  by  ttie 
legislatkxi. 

There  is  a  myth  that  Pacific  Lumber  is  corv 
cemed  about  jobs,  its  emptoyees  and  pension- 
ers. While  this  may  have  been  true  In  ttie  old 
Pacific  Lumber,  since  ttie  takeover  by 
Maxxam,  actkxis  have  dearty  demonstrated 
otherwise.  First  Maxxam  soM  the  annuity 
wtiich  protects  ttie  savings  of  a  lifetime  of 
work  for  several  ttwusand  emptoyees,  to  a 
high  flying  life  insurance  company  named  First 
Executive  wtiKh  is  now  under  conservatorship 
by  the  State  of  California.  What  will  happen  to 
ttie  pensions  of  people  wtio  worked  ttieir 
wtiole  life  for  Pacific  Lumber  is  very  uncertain. 
Interestingly,  part  of  First  Executive's  portfofeo 
to  protect  ttie  pensions  are  Pacifk:  Lumber 
junk  txxxls. 

The  next  uncaring  actkxi  of  Pacific  Lumber 
was  to  greatly  accelerate  ttie  cutting  of  old 
growth  redwood.  Estimates  range  from  a  dou- 
bling to  tripling  of  the  amount  of  trees  cut.  In 
doing  so,  a  timber  supply  ttiat  coukj  have  pro- 
vkJed  a  steady  fk}w  of  jobs  for  up  to  two  dec- 
ades was  razed  In  a  few  years.  No  thought  is 
given  to  sustainatjie  yiekJ  cuts  which  wouM 
provkje  a  constant  supply  of  jobs  but  rattier 
Pacifk;  Lumber  has  become  a  mining  oper- 
atkxi  working  people  out  of  their  jobs. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  stopped  cutting  down 
1 ,000-year  ok]  trees  to  make  monttiiy  interest 
payments  on  junk  twnds.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
the  mining  of  oW  growth  redwoods  wtiich  are 
both  an  Important  symbol  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  United  States.  Everyday  we 
wait,  fjicient  redwood  trees  ttiat  have  tieen 
growing  since  ttie  Vikings  were  fearsome  raki- 
ers,  are  being  buzz-sawed  for  interest  pay- 
ments for  a  corporate  raxler.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  ttiis  legisla- 
tion. 


SALUTE  TO  MANAGEMENT  WEEK 
IN  AMERICA 


•HON.  ELTON  GAUIGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
help  recognize  ttie  men  and  women  wtio  keep 
America  in  business — ttie  Nation's  managers. 

Ttiis  year  martcs  ttie  13th  observance  of 
Management  Week  in  AmerKa.  Sponsored  by 
ttie  National  Management  Associatkxi,  ttie 
week  of  June  3-9  is  being  set  askle  to  de- 
vek>p  and  recognize  management  as  a  profes- 
skxi  and  to  promote  our  American  competitive 
enterprise  systera 

Since  its  inceptkxi  in  1978  by  ttw  National 
Management  Association,  Mana(3e|ment  Week 
in  America  has  grown  in  recognition  and  ac- 
tivities each  succeeding  year,  and  deservedhr 
so.  For  just  as  we  need  people  with  vision  to 
devehjp  the  kleas  that  keep  America  moving 
forward  and  people  with  the  skills  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  that  result  from  those 
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ideas,  so  too  dc^  we  need  the  people  to  ensure 
that  those  ideas  are  carried  out. 

The  National  Management  Association,  with 
more  than  751000  members  covering  the 
spectrum  of  Ariierican  txjsiness,  industry  arxj 
the  public  sector,  helps  those  managers  im- 
prove their  skillf  and  abilities,  and  contributes 
to  improving  o^r  productivity  and  our  econ- 
omy. I 

I  would  like  t()  pay  special  recognition  to  the 
Rockwell  Valley,  Chapter,  which  has  more  than 
1,100  memberai  kx:ated  at  Rockwell  facilities 
in  Canoga  Pari,  Chatsworth,  Santa  Susana, 
Westlake  Village,  and  Thousand  Oaks. 

Mr.  Speaker, }  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  commerrxxiting  Managennent  Week  in 
America,  and  if)  supporting  policies  to  make 
our  free  enterpiise  system  stronger  and  even 
better  abie  to  meet  the  economk:  challenges 
of  the  years  afUad. 


AUTOMOTIVE  ARMATURE 
EMPLOYE  38  EXPRESS  THANKS 


HO  S.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOI)  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr  esday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attentk>n  to  a  petitkxi  which  was  sent  to 
me  by  Tim  Mc<>uire  of  the  AutorDoCve  Arma- 
ture Company,  Inc.,  of  Mooresville,  IN.  The 
petition  reads: 

Today  the  he  roes  of  the  hour  are  all  those 
pilots  from  tte  partk:ipating  multinational 
forces  who  latrcfied  the  first  successful  air 
strikes  against  Iraq. 

The  t<H\o*im{\  people  employed  at  Auto- 
motive AmnaturlB  In  Mooresville,  IN,  want  to 
express  ttianks  1o  these  brave  men  who  have 
paved  thte  way  to  achieving  military  success  in 
the  shortest  poasibte  time. 

Our  hearts  and  minds  are  with  all  our  serv- 
ce  rrwn  and  women  serving  in  the  MkJdIe 
East  and  we  want  tfiem  to  know  that  we 
wtx>leheaf1edly  1  support  them  and  the  U.S. 
Government  in  <heir  valiant  efforts. 

Again,  we  sa^  thanks  and  we  want  to  see 
all  of  them  home  soon. 

This  petitkxi  contains  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stpr^tures. 

Mr.  Speaker.,  I  woukj  like  to  thank  all  the 
emptoyees  of  t*te  Automotive  Armature  Conv 
pany  for  tfieir  ttne  arxj  effort  in  gattiering  the 
signatures  for  mis  petition.  At  a  time  when 
support  and  patriotism  really  needed  to  be 
shown,  this  (jompany.  as  always,  came 
through  with  shining  cotors.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  present  this  petitkxi  to 
the  U.S.  House  jof  Representatives. 


HON. 


REV.  FArHER  GEORGE  E. 
KALPAXia^  HONORED  UPON  HIS 
RETIREMHNT 


DEUCHBENTIEY 


I  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday.  May  8.  1991 

Mrs.  BENTLSY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  coileguis  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join 
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me  in  honoring  ttie  Reverend  Father  George 
E.  Kalpaxis,  wtx3  will  be  honored  at  a  retire- 
ment dinner  this  Thursday,  May  9,  1991.  For 
the  past  20  years  Father  Kalpaxis  has  sensed 
as  the  tieloved  pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Greek  Ortfxxkjx  Church  in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Father  Kalpaxis  was  a  member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Holy  Cross  Greek  Or- 
thodox Theologrcal  School  in  June  1942.  Fol- 
lowing his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year  he  served  parishes  in  New 
Hampshire,  Deleware,  Texas  and  New  Jersey 
before  coming  to  Baltimore. 

Upon  Vne  25th  anniversary  of  his  graduatkin 
from  tfie  seminary  in  1967,  Father  Kalpaxis 
was  bestowed  the  highest  honor  accorded  to 
a  married  priest,  the  title  of  Protopresbyter. 

On  November  15,  1971,  Father  Kalpaxis 
was  assigned  to  the  Community  of  St.  Neh- 
olas  in  Baltinwre.  UrxJer  his  leadership  the 
community  lias  prospered,  undertaking  numer- 
ous avenues  of  serving  the  community.  During 
his  pastorship,  Father  Kalpaxis  has  given 
faithful  and  dedk:ated  servk:e  to  his  flock,  and 
has  endeared  himself  to  his  parish  by  his  de- 
votion, humility,  concern  and  love  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

At  his  side  for  many  of  these  years  was  Fa- 
ther Kalpaxis'  beloved  wife,  Presbytera  Athe- 
na, who  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  in  1984.  In  her 
honor  and  memory  Father  Kalpaxis  estab- 
lished  a  scholarship  fund  to  helj}  tfie  young 
people  of  the  parish  succeed  in  their  edu- 
cation. 

AltfKHjgh  Father  Kalpaxis  is  retiring  as  pas- 
tor of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  ordination  is  an  irv 
delible  stamp  whk:h  forever  marks  a  man  as 
God's  priest.  Father  Kalpaxis  will  remain  in 
Baltimore  and  assist  the  surrounding  parish 
priests  and  especially  his  beloved  Community 
of  Saint  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  in  honoring  Father  Kalpaxis  and 
it  is  my  further  pleasure  to  ask  my  collegues 
in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  de- 
voted man  of  God.  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  to  enjoy  his  well-de- 
served retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  HANNIBAL 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukJ  like  to  txing  to  your  attention  the  out- 
standing community  servk:e  of  Jim  Hannibal  of 
Sunnymead.  CA.  Jim  will  be  honored  for  his 
work  next  week  as  he  is  recognized  as  Chino 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year  for  1991 . 

Jim  joined  ttie  Chino  Police  Department  in 
1 977  as  a  reserve  polk:e  offkier  arid  later  ttiat 
year  worked  as  a  polk;e  servce  aide.  He  was 
promoted  to  police  officer  in  1978  and  was 
given  the  rank  of  corporal  in  1984.  During  the 
past  year,  Jim  has  served  tfie  department  as 
its  pemrianent  member  of  SMASH — San 
Bernardino  County's  Movement  Against  Street 
Hoodlums — and  as  one  of  ttie  department's 
two  robbery  and  homicide  investigators. 

Jim  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  devekjp- 
Ing  programs  and  collecting  street  informatk>n 
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that  has  proven  invaluat)le  in  conducting  gang 
arxj  homickJe  investigations.  He  introduced  tfie 
concept  of  stripping  gang  members  of  their 
gang  paraphernalia  under  the  Street  Crime 
Act.  He  also  Instituted  a  computer  gang  profile 
and  moniker  file  and  has  several  hundred 
names  of  active  gang  members  on  file,  provkl- 
ing  easy  access  in  the  event  of  a  gang  crime. 
Jim  also  willingly  works  a  split  shift  work  week 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  staying  in  contact  with 
active  gang  members  so  he  can  respond  intel- 
ligently when  a  gang-related  crime  occurs. 

Jim's  investment  of  time  and  energy  has 
made,  and  continues  to  make,  a  difference  for 
the  department  and  the  communities  It  serves. 
During  the  last  year,  Jim  was  successful  in  ar- 
resting multiple  suspects  in  a  gang-related, 
double  homicide.  People  close  to  that  case 
acknowledge  that  those  arrests  woukl  not 
have  likely  t>een  made  without  Jim's  expertise 
in  gangs.  That  experience  has  been  useful  in 
making  arrests  for  other  crimes,  including  at- 
tempted homicide  cases  involving  gang  mem- 
bers. 

Jim  has  consistently  demonstrated  a  great 
deal  of  motivation  and  willingness  to  assist  of- 
fk:ers  in  the  field  in  any  way  possible.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, he  is  regarded  highly  by  all  depart- 
ment officials,  the  district  attorney,  and  allied 
police  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  as  we  honor  the  fine  achievements 
of  Jim  Hannit)al,  Chine's  1991  Officer  of  the 
Year.  He  is  a  fine  model  of  community  service 
and  activism.  I  woukJ  like  to  personally  tliank 
Jim  for  his  fine  work  and  wish  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  continued  success  In  the  years  to 
come. 


REMEMBERING  OUR  HOSTAGES 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  con- 
tacted recently  by  Melody  Brewington  of  Bax- 
ter, TN.  Melody  is  the  niece  of  Terry  Ander- 
son, a  joumalist  for  Associated  Press  who  is 
one  of  six  An^ricans  still  tieing  held  hostage 
in  Lebanon.  Alttiough  Terry's  family  is  hopeful 
that  he  and  tfie  others  will  return  home  soon, 
they  have  learned  through  the  years  that  tfiere 
is  no  guarantee. 

At  the  time  of  Terry's  kkjnaping,  the  de- 
mands of  his  captors,  a  group  known  as  ttie 
Islamic  Jihad,  were  that  17  prisoners  held  in 
Kuwait  for  terrorist  activities  be  released. 
These  prisoners  are  now  free  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict  with  Kuwait.  It  is  hard  to  know  now 
wtiat  actions  are  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  the  six  Americans. 

With  our  hectic  lives,  it  is  fiard  to  keep  our 
minds  on  otfier  matters.  We  cannot,  however, 
let  this  hostage  situatkjn  be  overlooked.  The 
families  of  ttiese  hostages  have  stood  by  for 
alrrost  6  years  as  ttiese  men  have  suffered 
untold  indignities  and  been  seemingly  forgot- 
ten by  the  very  people  ttiey  were  there  to 
serve — fellow  Americans. 

I  know  the  Bush  administration  is  actively 
working  toward  the  release  of  Teny  Anderson, 
Tfiomas   Sutherland,   Jesse   Turner,   Joseph 
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James  Cicippto,  Edward  Austin  Tracy,  and 
Alann  Steen.  Progress,  however,  is  slow  and 
the  results  uncertain.  It  is  important  ttiat  we 
continue  to  think  about,  and  pray  for  the  hos- 
tages arvj  their  families.  We  nrHJSt  keep  our 
focus  on  these  Americans  in  hopes  of  speed- 
ir>g  their  return  home. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  JOHN  B. 
MCTASNEY 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Col.  John  B. 
McTasney,  an  outstanding  patriot  and  leader, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  after  28 
years  of  exemplary  service.  Colonel 
McTasney's  commitment  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  his  local 
community  and  family  are  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber and  set  the  standards  for  others  to  follow 
and  strive  to  obtain. 

Colonel  McTasney  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  on  June  5,  1963  with  a 
degree  in  military  studies.  Following  his  com- 
mission he  entered  undergraduate  pilot  train- 
ing [UPT]  at  Reese  AFB,  TX,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  wings  in  1964.  He  completed  a 
master's  degree  in  communications  and  tech- 
nical writing  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute [RPI]  in  1969  and  also  completed  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Air  War  College, 
and  the  National  Security  Management 
School. 

Colonel  McTasney  served  as  an  HH-3E 
helKopter  rescue  crew  commander  during  ttie 
Vietnam  war  wtiere  he  rescued  over  a  dozen 
American  and  allied  personnel  stranded  in 
hostile  tenitory.  He  received  the  Air  Force 
Cross  for  successfully  pulling  out  a  special  op- 
erations team  under  heavy  enemy  fire  at  night 
after  two  otfier  helicopters  were  shot  down.  He 
also  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  and  eight  Air  Medals  for 
subsequent  combat  rescue  missions.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  presented  him  with  its  Group  Achieve- 
ment Award  in  1977  as  a  leader  of  the  Delta 
134/Atlas-Centaur  43  Recovery  Team,  which 
also  played  a  key  role  in  the  Navy's  Trident 
test  program  by  recovering  several  first  stages 
after  ttwy  feN  into  the  ocean.  All  toM  he  has 
flown  over  3,500  flying  hours  in  various  air- 
craft, including  275  corrbaA  hours. 

Foltowing  a  renxXe  tour  as  a  rescue  heli- 
copter pik>t  in  Iceland,  Colonel  McTasney 
served  from  1979-84  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force's  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  arv 
swering  congressionaJ  constituent  inquiries, 
frequently  visting  offices  in  both  tfie  Senate 
and  House  to  explain  Air  Force  polk:y  and  its 
impact  on  our  constituents.  I  can  attest  per- 
sonally tfiat  this  is  an  enormously  challenging 
and  often  tfiankless  assignment 

During  his  last  assignment  as  professor  of 
aerospace  studies  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Colonel  McTasney  oversaw  the  completion  of 
the  KSU  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial,  in- 
creased KSU  AFROTC  enrollment  above  via- 
Nity  levels  arxl  received  an  "excellenT  de- 
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tachment  rating  from  his  last  Unit  Effective- 
ness Inspection. 

His  high  standards  and  integrity  provide  in- 
spiration and  command  the  respect  of  his  stu- 
dents, subordinates,  peers  and  superiors.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  honor  Col. 
John  B.  McTasney  for  his  devotion  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion. We  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  the  per- 
sonal contributions  he  has  made  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong. 
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year,  and  I  plan  to  do  my  part  to  reverse  this 
unfortunate  trend. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  bittersweet  point  in  the  year: 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  We  have  good  news  and 
bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that,  after  today, 
the  average  American  will  have  eamed 
enough  money  to  pay  his  or  her  1991  Federal 
State,  and  kx:al  taxes.  The  bad  news,  of 
course,  is  that  it  took  128  days  to  reach  that 
point,  3  days  later  than  last  year. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  much  of 
the  increase  in  the  tax  burden  Is  due  to  the 
SI  64  billion  tax  Increase  Congress  imposed 
on  working  Americans  last  October.  Worse,  for 
every  $1  In  new  taxes.  Government  spending 
will  Increase  $1.78,  virtually  insuring  that.  In 
the  next  few  years.  Tax  Freedom  Day  will 
come  later  and  later. 

Taxes  are  rising  almost  3  percent  faster 
than  Incomes,  yet  Govemment  waste  runs 
rampant  In  the  Federal  budget.  It's  time  to  end 
the  legal  pickpocketing  of  America  by  Con- 
gress. That's  why  I  have  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Balanced  Budget/Tax  Limitation 
Constitutional  Amendment.  In  additk>n  to  man- 
dating a  t>alanced  budget.  It  limits  ttie  growth 
In  Federal  spending  to  no  more  than  the 
growth  In  tfie  ecorx>my. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  provkJes  a 
ti^emendous  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tron's ecorromic  future.  Economists  have  said 
all  along  that  the  txxJget  defrcrt  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  our  economk;  problems.  Adoption  of 
the  balarx»d  budget  amendment  wouW  lead 
to  Increased  domestic  savings,  lower  interest 
rates,  increased  investment,  less  reliance  on 
foreign  capital,  and  an  Improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance of  to-ade.  More  Important,  it  would  retum 
to  Indivklual  Americans  conti-ol  over  their  hard- 
earr>ed  IrKomes. 

Previous  statutory  attempts  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  have  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
red  ink.  Mandatory  balanced  budget  statutes 
were  enacted  by  Congress  in  1974,  1979, 
1985,  and  1987.  Since  1974.  the  Govemment 
ran  up  defk^  totaling  $2.15  trillkHi.  In  con- 
ti'ast.  Federal  defcits  between  1946  and  1974 
totaled  $137.8  billron.  It's  obvrous  ttiat  a  corv 
stitutional  requirement  is  necessary.  It  woukj 
work  because  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
swom  to  uphoW  tfie  Constitution. 

I  salute  the  Tax  Foundatron  for  its  hard  work 
in  developing  this  Innovative  way  of  lllusti'ating 
ttie  massive  tax  burden  imposed  on  working 
Americans  by  governments  at  all  levels.  Tax 
Freedom  Day  is  coming  later  and  later  each 


FUSTER  URGES  SUPPORT  TO  OP- 
POSE MILK  TAX  IN  PUERTO 
RICO.  HAW  An 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTIR 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
urge  support  from  the  colleagues  for  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  inti-oduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  for  other  initiatives,  de- 
signed to  limit  the  proposed  reduction  In  pro- 
ducer prk^es  for  milk  to  ttie  48  contiguous 
States.  Several  months  ago,  early  In  this  102d 
Congress,  I  initiated  action  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension to  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  other  non- 
contiguous areas  of  such  milk  tax  legislation. 

This  reduction  in  the  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  commercially  marketed  milk,  Im- 
posed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991,  anxxints  to  a  thinly 
disguised  tax  on  milk,  ttie  revenue  from  which 
will  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poratron,  or  CCC.  Last  year's  farm  bill  also 
provides  for  an  additional — and  potentially 
more  sutjstantial — tax  on  milk  producers  t)e- 
ginnlng  In  1992,  to  offset  costs  associated  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrkiutture's  milk  price 
support  program  through  the  CCC. 

But,  traditionally,  Mr.  Speaker.  Puerto  Rkx) 
has  had  no  relationship  with  the  CCC  and 
does  not  participate  in  agriculture  support  pro- 
grams. Prrce  reductions  to  milk  producers  in 
effect  for  the  years  1983-1990  were  applica- 
ble only  to  ttie  48  continguous  States,  in  rec- 
ognition of  ttie  fact  ttiat  other  States  and  insu- 
lar areas,  because  of  their  distance  from  the 
United  States,  tiave  domestk:  milk  industries 
but  do  not  sell  surplus  milk  to  ttie  CCC  nor 
othenvlse  benefit  from  the  CCC  program. 

In  tfie  case  of  milk,  Mr.  Speaker,  Puerto 
Rk»  has  its  own  agency,  known  as  Indulac, 
whk:h  purchases  what  littie  surplus  milk  Is  pro- 
duced In  Puerto  Rico,  and  therefore  has  no 
need  for  tfie  CCC.  Puerto  Rrco  was  initially  in- 
cluded in  this  program  when  It  was  begun  In 
1982  and  was  later  excluded  on  this  basis. 
Puerto  Rkx)'s  supply-management  system  re- 
lies on  quotas,  with  excess  milk  purctiased  by 
Indulac,  a  corporation  set  up  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rkx  and  admin- 
istered by  a  board  representing  ttie  Common- 
wealth govemment,  dairy  farmers,  and  milk 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  milk  In  Puerto 
Rkx),  like  that  for  otfier  insular  jurisdk:tions,  is 
already  considerably  higher  than  that  on  ttie 
U.S.  mainland  because  of  the  ti-ansportation 
costs  on  imported  grains.  It  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  for  Puerto  Rican  milk  producers 
to  sell  surplus  milk  to  ttie  CCC  because  ttie 
milk  would  be  soW  at  an  enormous  k)ss  due 
to  the  higher  costs  of  production. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  CCC  program 
coukj  be  detrimental  to  Puerto  RkX)  because  it 
attempts  to  discourage  increased  milk  produc- 
tion witfKHJt  taking  Into  account  the  particular 
needs  of  an  island  with  an  insular  milk  indus- 
tiy  and  a  growing  demand  for  milk.  We  feel 
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that  we  should  ^  be  obligated  to  pay  for 
services  we  do  -lot  receive  and  ttiat  taxing 
milk  in  the  poore^  region  of  the  United  States 
is  a  counterpro<tx:tive  measure.  The  Ckxrv 
rranweallh  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  ttie  most  se- 
verely affected  by  tt>e  taxes,  given  that  it  is  the 
most  populous  <k  the  offshore  areas  and  lias 
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:er,  I  have  outlined  in  some 
of  our  case  against  pre- 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Ha- 
ir norxxHitinguous  areas.  I 
itk)n  in  a  February  28,  1991 . 
DE  LA  Garza  of  the  Agri- 
cuNure  Committee  and  in  a  March  26,  1991, 
letter  to  Senator  |nouye,  in  which  I  supported 
the  Senator's  bill  Iwhich  wouM  achieve  our  mu- 
tual aims.  I 

During  that  tirre,  I  have  worked  ctosely  arxl 
in  a  coordtfvateq  manner  with  congressional 
offices  involved  iin  this  Issue.  A  consensus 
emerged  from  iur  working  group  that  we 
wouM  explore  refnedies  within  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  ^  several  meetings  to  that 
end  have  been  held  among  my  staff  arxJ  those 
of  the  Committee  on  Aghculture.  A  bill,  similar 
to  the  one  introdaced  by  Senators  Inouye  and 
Akaka,  was  amAng  our  options;  we  are,  in 
fact  still  conskJeeng  the  best  route  to  take. 

I  now  underhand  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr^.  Mink)  yesterday  introduced 
her  tiill  on  ttws  issue  which  woukj  achieve 
ends  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced t>y  Senat)rs  Inouye  and  Akaka.  Be- 
cause her  intentions  are  good,  I  will  support 
her  bill  wtiile  our  larger  working  group  on  ttiis 
issue  continues  Ito  conskJer  ottwr  strategies. 
My  own  bill,  had  I  deckjed  to  introduce  it  at 
this  time,  wouu]  have  amended  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provkle  ttiat  the  milk  price 
si^jport  and  miM  inventory  management  pro- 
gram applies  on^  to  rn/k  produced  in  the  48 
contiguous  S1 

Thus.  I  urge  nfy  coleagues  to  support  Initia- 
tives in  ttie  Hotise  that  woukj  take  in  to  ac- 
count the  special  circumstances  of  Puerto 
Reo,  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  the  other  norvxxitig- 
uous  areas  wtien  ttw  matter  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  producer  prices  for  milk  it  taken 
up. 
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Cancer  Society,  rural  newspapers,  and  Amer- 
kan  Red  Cross. 

These  organizations  do  not  profit  from  inex- 
pensive rates — but  America  profits  from  tfie 
work  these  organizations  do.  Revenue  forgone 
is  a  commitment  toward  a  t)etter  America. 
These  groups  will  have  to  divert  vital  funds 
from  areas  such  as  research  and  education 
into  postage.  How  can  we  espouse  ttie  virtue 
of  1,000  points  of  light  when  we  extinguish 
their  life-line? 

The  PreskJent  can  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening by  restoring  suffKient  funding — and 
cutting  t>ack  on  Mr.  Sununu's  pleasure  toips. 
The  Congress  can  make  a  commitment  to- 
ward a  better  America  by  restoring  funding.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  add  ttieir  prestige  to  ttie 
case  for  revenue  forgone. 


TIE  BUDGET 


H0N.(HAR1£SA.HAYES 

OFILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOU!  E  OF  REPRESEMTAT 
Wedn^day.  May  8, 1991 
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VIOLENCE  AGAINST  ARMENIANS 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  TOM  lAl^OS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  mountain- 
ous tx>rder  between  ttie  Soviet  Republk:s  of 
Armenia  and  Azert>ai)an  is  ttie  scene  of  new 
violence  against  ethnk:  Armenians.  Reports  in 
recent  days  from  the  regfon  sti^ongly  suggest 
ttiat  Soviet  officials  and  the  Soviet  military 
have  instigated  ttie  escalation  of  vfoience. 

Soviet  ti^oops  and  t>ands  of  armed 
Azert>aijanis  are  fighting  an  undeclared  war 
against  Armenians  living  in  ttie  neightxxing 
Reputilk:  of  Azertiaijan.  Using  helkxipters, 
tanks,  and  heavy  artillery,  Soviet  sokiiers  and 
Interior  Ministry  troops  seized  the  villages  of 
Voskepar,  Tekh,  Shumukh,  and  Komklzor  on 
Monday.  The  attacks  were  carried  out  by 
order  of  ttie  Kremlin  to  disarm  Amfienian  citi- 
zens defending  themselves  against  Azer- 
tjaijani  vigilantes. 

The  Armenpress  news  agency  reported  that 
all  homes  in  ttie  village  of  Voskep;*''  were  de- 
stioyed.  President  Levon  Ter-Petrosian  of  Ar- 
menia sakj  23  villagers  died  as  a  result  of  the 
attack. 

The  victims  of  ttie  ethrac  vk>lence.  many  of 
whom  are  Armenian  polKemen,  have  been 
subjected  to  unimaginable  brutality;  ttiere  are 
reoorts  of  summary  executions  and  scalping  of 
Armenians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disturtiingly  clear  ttvough 
its  recent  actions  that  ttie  Kremlin  is  attempt- 
ing to  place  obstacles  in  Amienia's  patti  to- 
ward greater  autonomy.  Ttie  Soviet  Unkxi's 
exptoitation  of  ttie  historical  ettviic  animosity  of 
Azert>aijanis  toward  Armenians  in  order  to 
ttiwart  Armenia's  independence  movement  is 
deptorable.  I  urge  my  coNeagues  to  join  me  in 
denouncing  the  vtolence  against  ttie  Armenian 
people  and  to  urge  ttie  Kremin  to  exercise  re- 
stiaint  in  this  troubled  regton. 
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MARGARET  E.  SCHUTZIUS 
HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  September 
20.  1989,  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Margaret  E. 
Schutzius,  23.  of  Dallas.  TX,  was  aboard  a 
French  airiiner  ttiat  was  btown  up  over  Niger 
shortly  after  takeoff  from  Chad.  Ms.  Schutzius 
was  retuming  to  the  United  States  after  2 
years  servne  overseas  as  a  secondary  edu- 
cation English  teactier. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  Congressmen 
Henry  and  Moooy,  I  plan  to  reinti^oduce  legis- 
lation ttiat  woukj  instnx:t  the  Director  of  ttie 
Peace  Corps  to  provkJe  an  American  flag  to 
ttie  families  of  any  Peace  Corp  volunteer,  wtw 
dies  during  ttie  period  of  his  or  her  servne. 
The  bill  woukJ  also  provkje  a  flag  to  ttie  fami- 
lies of  ttiose  volunteers  wtio  died  in  servce 
since  ttie  Corps  was  formed  in  1962. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  make  things  tiap- 
pen.  They  leave  behind  far  more  ttian  ttie 
wells  ttiey  dug,  ttie  gardens  they  nurtured,  or 
ttie  dines  ttiey  built.  They  leave  the  local  peo- 
ple with  a  t>etter  sense  of  how  to  make  ttie 
most  of  ttieir  resources — tiow  to  make  tNngs 
tiappen  on  their  own.  These  volunteers  wtio 
die  in  servce  to  others  have  in  a  sense  given 
ttieir  life  for  ttie  greatest  American  kjeals. 

I  tiope  you  agree  ttiat  ttie  survivors  of  ttiese 
worxlerful  volunteers  deserve  ttiis  small  token 
of  our  country's  appreciatkxi  for  ttieir  dedica- 
tion and  servk^  to  ottiers. 

I  ask  ttiat  you  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  measure. 


INTERNATIONAL  JAZZ  DAY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAIiX) 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  call 
to  ttie  attentfon  of  my  colleagues  ttie  planned 
celebration  for  International  Jazz  Day  to  be 
hekj  on  June  23. 1991. 

In  1990.  ttie  New  Jersey  Jazz  Society 
[NJJS]  conceived  of,  pronrx>ted,  and  cele- 
brated the  Centennial  of  Jazz.  Ultimately,  jazz 
clut»  in  40  U.S.  States  and  7  nations  workj- 
wkJe  celebrated  the  centennial.  Jazz  festivals 
were  hekj  in  Austialia.  New  Zealand.  Japan. 
Soutti  America.  Canada,  and  Europe.  In  New 
Jersey,  ttie  general  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion horxxing  ttie  centennial  and  ttie  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation. 

Ttiis  year,  in  a  continuing  effort  to  raise  ttie 
awareness  of  jazz  ttie  NJJS— akxig  witti  ttie 
American  Federation  of  Jazz  Societies  [AFJS] 
and  the  United  (Nations  Jazz  Club— have  es- 
tablistied  an  annual  International  Jazz  Day. 
wtich  will  be  celebrated  each  year  henceforth 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  June.  This  year  it  will 
be  celebrated  on  June  23.  Jazz  Day  is  de- 
signed to  honor  botti  the  musw,  wtiich  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  cuttural  history,  and  the  musi- 
cians wtx)  created  it  and  sustain  it 

To  date,  jazz  ckjbs  ttiroughout  ttie  United 
States— as  well  as  clubs  in  England,  Ger- 
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many,  Russia,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argen- 
tina— have  signed  on  to  honor  this  first  annual 
International  Jazz  Day  with  jazz  festivals  ev- 
erywhere. There  is  even  a  Jazz  Day  concert 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  New  Jersey,  our  own  Jazz 
Day  Festival  will  be  held  in  Waterloo  Village. 
So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  promote 
this  celebration  in  ttwir  districts,  and  I  com- 
mend the  New  Jersey  Jazz  Society  for  their 
pioneering  efforts  in  this  woridwide  celebration 
in  honor  of  ttie  contributions  of  jazz  to  our  cul- 
tural history  and  to  our  lasting  enjoyment 


NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA.,  MARKS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  official 
congratulations  to  the  citizens  of  the  City  of 
New  Kensington,  PA,  on  the  forthcoming  ob- 
sen/ance  of  ttieir  community's  100th  anniver- 
sary. 

History,  it  is  sakl,  is  to  a  community  what 
memory  is  to  man  and  New  Kensirigton's  past 
is  one  rich  in  remembrances  and  milestones. 

Its  historical  tapestry  is  interwoven  with 
events  that  predate  ttie  American  Revolution, 
beginning  with  the  deeding  of  land  tracts  to 
early  settlers  in  the  1700's  which  led  to  the 
formatk>n  of  Parnassus  Borough  on  April  9, 
1872;  the  incorporation  of  the  Borough  of  New 
Kensington  on  Novemtier  28,  1892;  the  corv 
solkJation  of  the  two  tx>roughs  on  January  5, 
1931;  and  ultimately  the  chartering  of  New 
Kensington  as  a  third  class  city  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1932. 

New  Kensington  first  put  down  roots  as  a 
settlement,  carved  from  tfie  wilderness  with 
the  Allegheny  River  serving  as  tt>e  boundary 
between  the  settlers  and  Indian  territory.  The 
Allegheny  soon  proved  to  be  the  lifeline  to  the 
fledgling  community's  future. 

Transportation  by  foot  and  horseback  gave 
way  to  Conestoga  wagons  and  stagecoaches. 
Then  ttie  river  came  into  its  own  v^th  the 
buiMing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  System  in 
the  eariy  1800's,  linking  the  settlement  with 
Pittstxirgh  to  tt>e  west  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
east.  IrxJustrial  devek)pment  of  the  region  was 
spurred  by  the  great  quantities  of  oil,  coal,  iron 
ore,  limestone,  and  lumber  shipped  to  these 
ports. 

Ttie  coming  of  the  railroads  in  the  mid- 
1800's  triggered  an  economic  tx>om  that  even- 
tually led  to  New  Kensington  becoming  an  in- 
dustrial arxJ  commercial  center  in  southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania.  Miils,  plants,  and  factories 
sprung  up,  bringing  with  ttiem  more  people  to 
fill  the  demand  for  jobs.  Schools,  churches, 
and  stores  foltowed. 

The  heights  of  prosperity  have  been  tenv 
pered,  however,  with  valleys  of  depression. 
New  Kensington,  like  other  industrial  hubs, 
has  seen  economic  downturns:  The  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  and  more  recently  the  re- 
cessnn  of  the  IGSCs.  But,  like  their  Fore- 
fathers, ttie  citizens  of  today's  New  Kensing- 
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ton  have  proven  ttieir  resiliency.  Ttiey  have 
weatfiered  ttie  storm  of  the  past  decade. 

With  faith  and  courage  they  face  ttie  present 
and  witti  confidence  and  expectancy  ttiey 
challenge  the  future.  As  ttieir  elected  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  I  have  ttie  strongest 
of  convictions  they  will  succeed. 


ENRIQUE  LOW  MURTRA.  ONE  OF 
COLOMBIA'S  MOST  COURAGEOUS 
WARRIORS  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
DRUGS,  WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
the  drug  cartels  have  scored  a  vrctory  once 
again.  This  time  it  is  in  the  assassination  of 
former  Colomt}ian  Minister  of  Justk;e,  Enrique 
Low  Murtra.  Low  served  as  Minister  of  Justice 
under  President  Barco  from  1 987-89  wrtien  he 
was  forced  to  resign  for  his  ovm  safety.  While 
serving  as  Minister  of  Justice,  Low  took  the 
lead  in  advocating  the  extradition  of  drug  traf- 
fickers to  the  United  States.  As  we  all  know, 
this  was  a  brave  act  in  Colombia  wtiere  retal- 
iation from  dnjg  traffickers  is  a  daily  event.  In 
spite  of  threats  to  his  life.  Low  continued  in  his 
fight  against  drugs  to  t)ecome  a  powerful  play- 
er in  President  Barco's  successful  antidnjg 
crackdown  against  drug  traffk:kers. 

Unfortunately,  Low  is  not  the  first  Colombian 
Minister  of  Justice  to  fall  victim  to  the  drug 
traffickers'  violence.  Drug  traffickers'  venge- 
ance runs  deep.  Seven  years  ago,  tfien  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla  was  also 
assassinated.  Lara's  successor  was  seriously 
wounded  while  serving  in  the  post  of  Cotom- 
bia's  ambassador  to  Hungary.  Authorities 
blame  ttiat  attack  on  drug  traffickers. 

I  hope  that  Colombia  can  remain  united 
against  drug  traffickers.  The  assassination  of 
Low  is  clear  evklence  tfiat  Colombia's  judicial 
system  must  be  strengthened  in  order  to  pun- 
ish drug  traffrckers.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to 
the  people  of  Colombia  for  ttiey  have  tost  a 
pioneer  in  the  war  on  drugs.  Enrique  Low 
Murtra's  Ixavery  shoukj  not  t>e  forgotten  in  ttie 
United  States.  His  deeds  and  his  attacks  on 
the  drug  cartels  represented  a  turning  point  in 
ttie  war  on  drugs.  Ttie  American  and  Colom- 
bian people  will  continue  ttie  fight. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  mCKEY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  many  years  of  service  to  the  real  estate 
industry,  and  to  ttie  community  at  large,  Arv 
drew  Mk:key  is  retiring  as  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  partkxjiarty  poignant  mo- 
ment for  me  personally,  because  Mr.  Hickey's 
servbe  in  that  positton  spans  my  own  career 
dealing  with  publk;  issues.  When  I  first  went  to 
work  in  ttie  put>lic  sector  in  1968,  Andy  Hnkey 
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was  ttiere,  and  in  my  work  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him  about  the 
importance  of  sensible  policies  with  regard  to 
real  estate.  Throughout  my  time  In  the  State 
legislature  and  in  Congress,  he  has  continued 
to  Ise  a  source  of  wisdom  and  counsel  for  my- 
self and  ottiers.  I  note  also  in  this  personal 
context  that  he  is  a  parlicuiar  friend  of  Joanne 
Moore,  who  heads  my  AWeboro  office,  and 
her  husband  Gene. 

Ttie  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  has 
made  important  contributkxis  to  ttie  quality  of 
life  in  Massachusetts,  and  Andy  Hickey's  role 
has  been  one  of  the  most  signifcant  reasons 
that  it  tias  done  so.  I  wish  to  use  this  occasion 
Mr.  Speaker  to  celetxate  the  career  of  an  ex- 
tremely useful  citizen  wtx)  has  worked  tong 
and  hard  to  make  life  better  for  ail  of  us. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  9.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
SulKommlttee 
To  resume  hearing  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  flscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grrams.  focusing  on  modernization  re- 
quirements and  acquisition  plans  for 
the  Army. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposec^  'eglslatlon 
to  insure  the  safety  and  -:)undcj9'=  of 
government  sponsored  enterprises. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sul)commlttee 
Superfund.   Ocean   and   Water  Protection 
Sulxsommlttee 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  and  final  legislative  environ- 
mental  Impact  statement  concerning 
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the  coastal 
Wildlife 


plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
I^fugre  in  Alaska. 

SD^06 


Forelern  Relalions 
Terrorism.  Narcotics 

erations 
To  hold  c 

cow  EmtMlssy 


and  International  Op- 
$ubcommlttee 

hearings  to  review  Mos- 
constructlon  plans. 

S-116,  Capitol 


Used 


Foreign  Relations 
Near  B^tern 

commltteJB 
To  continut 

atlon  in 

the  role 


9:00  a.m 

Environment 

To   hold 

truck 

thorize  finds 
highways 
competi 
to  improve 
ing  surfa<  e 


and  Public  Works 

hearings    to    examine    various 

including  S.  823,  to  au- 

for  the  improvement  of 

to     further     international 

of  the  U.S..  and  S.  965. 

the  efficiency  of  the  exist- 

transportation  system. 

SD-W6 


iss  les. 


VI  mess 


10:00  a.m 
Energy  and 
To  hold  heirlngs 
a  national 
subtitle 
ing  to  nutlear 


l^atural  Resources 

on  S.  570,  to  Implement 
energy  strategy,  focusing  on 
of  Title  V.  provisions  relat- 
waste  management. 

SD-366 


2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  h^rings 
abuse  in 
cal  equlpinent 


Commerce 
Science, 

committee 
To  hold 

Antarctic 


to  examine  waste  and 
Medicare  payments  for  medi- 
and  supplies. 

SD-608 
Science,  and  Transportation 

and     Space     Sub- 


Te  ;hnology. 


9:00  a.m. 
Eovlronmenl 
To  resume 
truck  issues 
thorize 
highways 


(his  a.m. 
Finance 
Business 
regardlni ' 
lative 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriati<±is 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold 
tlmates 
energy 
grams. 


and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 


hearings  on  the  current  situ- 
he  Middle  East,  focusing  on 
the  United  Nations. 

SH-216 


MAY  13 


hefurings  to  examine  Arctic  and 
monitoring. 

SRr-253 


MAY  14 


and  Public  Works 
hearings  to  examine  various 
including  S.  823,  to  au- 
f^nds  for  the  improvement  of 
to  further  international 
competl\*ness  of  the  U.S.,  and  S.  965, 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing surfa  ;e  transportation  system. 

StM06 


rqeetlng.  to  mark  up  S.  Res.  78, 
extension  of  fast-track  legrls- 
prbcedures  for  consideration  of 
International  trade  agreements. 

SD-215 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1992  for  fossil 

apd  clean  coal  technology  pro- 


S-128,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  ineeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  tiatural  R<^sources 
Business   ineeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-aee 
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Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  fast-track  Intellectual  property. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  Strategic  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

SR^222 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  relating  to 
run-away   executive   pay,   focusing   on 
the  Securities  Exchange  Conmiission. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act. 

SRr485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian   Institution  and  the   Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  support- 
ing science,  mathematics  and  technical 
education  at  all  levels. 

SRr-222 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  officials  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pipeline 
safety. 

SR^253 
Governmental  Affairs 

Government  Information  and  Regrulatlon 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's   initiative    for    improving    eco- 
nomic statistics. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711, 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  H.R.  365,  to  revise 
the  Reclamation   States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  S.  404,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  the 
Warren  Act  for  domestic,  municipal, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  beneficial 
purposes. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 
consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
regulate  environmental  quality  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

SR-485 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effect 
current  wetlands  regulations  are  hav- 
ing on  small  business. 

SR^28A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  Improve 
educational  assistance  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in- 
cluding S.  868,  and  on  H.R.  153,  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Judicial  Review  Act  relating  to  veter- 
ans' benefits. 

SR^18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Min- 
erals   Management    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearingrs  to  examine  restoration 
of  traditional  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (IRAs)  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  for  Americans  and 
the  nation,  focusing  on  S.  612,  to  en- 
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through 
counts. 


savings      and      Investment 
individual     retirement     ac- 


SD-215 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  fast-track  Intellectual  prop- 
erty. 

SD-2a6 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,   to   receive  a   report 

from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 

current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 

pending  administrative  business. 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  (defense  and 
non-defense)  anr"  the  Civilian  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear    reactors     and     nuclear     power 
plants,  focusing  on  title  XIII  of  S.  341. 
to  reduce  the  nation's  dependence  on 
imported  oil  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  nation,  and  title  V. 
subtitle  A  of  S.  570,  to  implement  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2.30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Hammerschmidt,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

SIU253 

MAY  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
I>artments  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, solar  and  renewables  research 
and  development,  and  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.52  and  H.R.1143,  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  a  national  historic  landmark 
theme  study  on  American  labor  his- 
tory, S.550,  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  S.638  and  H.R.749,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept a  donation  of  land  for  addition  to 
the  Ocumulgee  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  S.639  and  H.R.904, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  a  national  historic  land- 
mark theme  study  on  African  Amer- 
ican history,  S.663,  to  allow  the  city  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho  to  use  certain  lands 
for  a  correctional  facility  for  women, 
S.749,  to  rename  and  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Mound  City  Group  Na- 
tional monument  In  Ohio,  and  other 
pending  legislation. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  assist- 
ance in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR^222 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290.  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SRr-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  consoli- 
dation of  U.S.  export  promotion  func- 
tions. 

SR^253 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  Information  serv- 
ices. 

SR-485 

JUNE4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  Africa. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667,  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SRr485 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit   the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirement:;   of  the  affected 
State  In  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE6 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SR^18 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  certain 
disabled    veterans,    and    sections    111 
through  113  of  S.  127,  and  related  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  radiation  com- 
pensation. 

SRr-418 
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Affairs 
S  ibcommlttee    on    Investlgra- 

h^arlngs  to  examine  efforts  to 
and  abuse  In  the  Insur- 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental 
Permanent 
tlons 
To  resume 
combat  friud 
ance  Indua  try 


Affairs 
S  ibcommlttee    on    Investlga- 

hparlngs  to  examine  efforts  to 
and  abuse  In  the  Insur- 

SD-342 


JUNE  18 


SD-342 


JUNE  26 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

SRr-418 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR^253 
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POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  \  02     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Thursday,  May  9,  1991 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  offer  our  thanksgiving  to  You,  O 
God,  for  Your  grace  to  us  is  as  high  as 
the  mountain  and  as  deep  as  the  sea.  In 
gratefulness  we  offer  this  word  of 
praise  that  no  matter  what  our  concern 
or  no  matter  how  great  our  need.  Your 
presence  does  not  leave  us  nor  does 
Your  peace  ever  depart  from  us.  As  You 
have  created  us  with  the  gifts  of  love, 
so  may  we  live  our  lives  In  grateful  re- 
sponse to  that  gift  by  deeds  of  good 
will  beginning  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Abercrombie]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Lundregan,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 


S.  119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fanie  Phlly 
Mateo  Angeles; 

S.  159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Erica 
Bartski; 

S.  295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan: 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Gabriel 
Robledo-Gomez  Dunn;  and 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12131,  as 
amended,  signed  by  the  President  May 
4,  1979,  and  extended  by  Executive 
Order  12692,  signed  by  the  President 
September  29,  1989,  the  Chair  appoints 
Mr.  Bradley  to  the  President's  Export 
Council. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  FI- 
NANCIAL REFORM,  RECOVERY, 
AND  ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2553(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  101-647,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing members  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Reform,  Recov- 
ery, and  Enforcement  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Elliott  H.  Levltas  of  At- 
lanta, GA;  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  of 
Washington,  DC;  and  Mr.  John  William 
Snow  of  Richmond,  VA. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  call  up 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  145)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  145 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
George  Miller,  California,  Chairman;  FYo- 
vided,  that  the  provision  in  House  Resolu- 


tion 43  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  chairman  by  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  and 
effect. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Barbara-Rose  Collins.  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APHIS  USER  FEES 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Food  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-624)  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
or  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of 
providing  agricultural  quarantine  and 
inspection  services  at  a  port  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  April  23,  1991,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  came  out  with  the 
final  ruling  to  implement  a  domestic 
user  fee  on  all  individuals  traveling 
from  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  to  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States.  However,  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  domestic  user  fee 
should  not  be  implemented. 

It  is  unfair  to  single  out  certain  Indi- 
viduals to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  for  a  program  that 
benefits  the  entire  country.  The  Ani- 
mal Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
provides  a  much  needed  and  very  im- 
portant service  to  Hawaii  and  our  Na- 
tion. However,  this  domestic  user  fee 
purposely  singles  out  individuals  trav- 
eling from  Hawaii  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land. Furthermore,  we  have  not  even 
been  guaranteed  that  the  money  that 
these  individuals  pay  will  be  channeled 
back  into  the  APHIS.  This  is  blatantly 
and  totally  unfair. 

The  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Daniel  iJ^puYE, 
introduced  language  that  was  incor- 
porated in  the  conference  report  during 
deliberation  on  the  dire  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  (Rept.  102-29).  This 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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language  clearlj  stated  that  domestic 
user  fees  shoul(.  not  be  implemented 
until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view whether  A?HIS  had  the  authority 
to  implement  domestic  user  fees  with- 
out specific  appr  oval  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, APHIS  completely  ignored  the 
conference  langiage,  and  I  feel  tnat 
this  was  not  a  prudent  decision. 

So,  I  urge  m;r  House  colleagues  to 
support  us  in  thi  b  measure  and  prohibit 
the  implementa  .ion  of  this  unfair  and 
unwarranted  doriestic  user  fee. 


VOTE  AGAINS  T  THE  QUOTA  BILL 
a^ked 


add  :ess 


llr. 


Minutes" 
experii  snce 


bli  ick 


(Mr.  DELAY 
mission   to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELAY, 
bring  to  the 
the     recent 
Welbel,  presider^t 
Co.,  in  Chicago 
the     "60 
Welbel 's 
Employment 
where  he  was 
an  adequate 
ees. 

According  to 
told  him  that 
based  on  race, 
that  exactly  31 
ees  should  be 
out  to  a  quota  o' 
Daniel  Lamp  Co 

Since  only  2 
ployees  were 
that  he  owed 
sons. 

My  question  i 
H.R.  1,  the  quotf 
jury  trial,  and 
compensatory 
more  Mr.  Welbel 
have  in  our 
the  employers  ii 
ply  hire  by  the 
first  place  to 

I  do  not  belie\4e 
forced  to  have 
ticular  race,  sex, 
be  able  to  hire 
merit. 

I  certainly 
not  pass  the 
pose  quotas  and 
workplace. 

Vote  against 


and  was  given  per- 

the   House   for   1 

revise  and  extend  his  re- 


ex  penence 


Speaker,  I  rise  to 

att^tion  of  my  colleagues 

of     Michael 

of  the  Daniel  Lamp 

[L.  You  may  have  seen 

feature     on     Mr. 

with    the    Equal 

Oi^rtunity  Commission, 

that  he  had  not  hired 

number  of  black  employ- 


Vlr.  Welbel,  the  EEOC 
he  had  discriminated 
The  EEOC  calculated 
percent  of  his  employ- 
31.3  percent  works 
8.45  employees  for  the 


GUN  CONTROt 
TBAIN  WILL 


(Mr.  STAGGE|IS 
permission  to 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGEllS 
night  we  voted 
want  to  thank 
participated.  It 
I  also  want  to 
who  voted  with 


I  If  Mr.  Welbel's  26  em- 
black,  the  EEOC  declared 
bapkpay  to  6.5  black  per- 

simple:  If  we  approve 

bill,  which  allows  for 

unlimited  punitive  and 

iamages,     how     many 

s  will  each  Member 

And  how  many  of 

our  districts  will  sim- 

quota  numbers  in  the 

the  lawsuits? 

Mr.  Welbel  should  be 

employees  of  a  iwir- 

or  religion.  He  should 

employees  based  upon 


distiicts? 


>  avdid 


8  45 


hope  that  this  body  does 

quofa  bil!  which  would  im- 

disregard  merit  in  the 

the  quota  bill. 


THE  EMOTIONAL 
BE  HARD  TO  STOP 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his  re- 
Mr.   Speaker,   last 
on  gun  control,  and  I 
all  the  Members  who 
'?as  a  very  good  debate, 
thank  those  Members 
lie. 


I  congratulate  "Chuck"  Schumer, 
"Ed"  Feighan;  they  were  very  effective 
in  getting  the  message  across.  Last 
night,  though,  emotions  won  out. 

The  NRA  was  portrayed  as  a 
boogeyman,  against  everything  good  in 
America.  Other  examples  of  emotion 
was  the  OTA  report  which  did  not 
exist,  misquoting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, 1989  Justice  Department  report, 
and  ignoring  CBO  cost  estimates. 

The  emotional  train  left  the  station, 
the  train  will  be  hard  to  stop. 

The  second  amendment  may  not 
mean  much  to  some  people,  but  the 
fourth  amendment  does.  Emotions  also 
played  a  part  in  the  exclusionary  rule 
debate.  The  fifth  amendment  may 
mean  something  to  some  people,  but 
emotions  played  a  part  in  the  habeas 
corpus  debate. 

The  eighth  amendment,  emotions 
also  there,  also  on  the  death  penalty 
debate.  So  as  we  celebrate,  we  should 
remember  that  the  emotional  train 
will  be  hard  to  stop. 


HELPING  TO  DEVELOP  ONE  OF 
OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEIGH- 
BORS 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  before  she  became 
President  of  Nicaragua,  Mrs.  Chamorro 
asked  if  some  of  her  friends  in  the 
United  States  could  help  educate  some 
young  Nicara.guans  about  democracy 
and  the  free  enterprise  system,  since 
nearly  all  were  being  sent  to  East  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Bulgaria  for  edu- 
cation. 

We  invited  two  to  attend  colleges  in 
North  Carolina,  and  after  2Vi  years  of 
continuous  schooling  they  will  grad- 
uate this  weekend.  Maria  Theresa 
Lopez  graduates  from  Gardner  Webb 
College  in  Boiling  Springs,  NC,  with 
two  degrees — a  B.A.  and  a  B.S. — and 
Maria  Carolina  Cardenal  from  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  in  Hickory.  NC,  B.A. 
with  honors. 

As  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  their 
invitation  they  will  return  to  their 
homes  in  Nicaragua  and  hopefully  use 
their  business  majors  and  knowledge  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  to  help  ex- 
pand their  national  economy  and 
strengthen  democracy  there. 

My  wife  Donna  and  I  are  proud  to 
have  assisted  in  this  small  effort  to 
help  develop  one  of  our  Central  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 


D  1110 

SEND  DRIVE-BY  KILLERS  TO 
DRIVE-BY  FUNERAL  HOMES 

(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  has  drive-through  res- 
taurants, drive-in  movies,  and  drive-up 
banks.  Now  we  have  something  else. 
We  have  drive-by  shootings,  drive-by 
murder. 

It  has  gotten  so  bad,  my  colleagues, 
that  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Elementary 
School  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  has  insti- 
tuted a  drive-by  shooting  drill.  At  the 
tone  of  the  bell  the  kids  are  taught  to 
hit  the  dirt  so  they  do  not  get  shot. 

This  is  ridiculous.  Members.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  take  the  drive-by 
killers  and  give  them  the  drive-by 
death  penalty.  Murderers'  rights  are  In 
law  books  all  over  the  country,  but  vic- 
tims' rights  simply  are  written  on 
tombstones  in  record  numbers.  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  death  penalty 
and  send  these  drive-by  killers  to 
drive-by  funeral  homes. 


MORE  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  TO 
SOLVE  OUR  PROBLEM  OF  VIO- 
LENT CRIME 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  House  passed  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill, 
and,  even  though  I  did  not  support  it,  it 
did  pass  by  a  sizable  margin.  But  that 
leads  me  to  two  observations  this 
morning. 

The  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  supporters 
have  said  they  have  broken  the  stran- 
gle hold  of  the  NRA  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Now  I  personally  did 
not  support  the  NRA — backed  sub- 
stitute either,  but,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  if  that  is  the  case  in  their  point 
of  view,  maybe  now  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  bill  goes  further  through  Con- 
gress, we  can  talk  about  what  are  and 
are  not  its  merits.  Up  until  now  the 
rallying  cry  for  the  Brady  bill  has 
been,  "Let's  stand  up  to  the  NRA," 
rather  than  what  is  in  this  bill  that 
would  really  benefit  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  we  should  pass  effec- 
tive legislation,  not  legislation  just 
based  upon  which  lobbying  grroup  is  for 
or  against  a  particular  bill. 

Second  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  House:  What  more  are  we  going 
to  do  to  help  solve  the  terrible  problem 
of  violent  crime?  Even  the  major  sup- 
porters of  the  Brady  bill  acknowledge 
that  it  has  at  best,  from  their  point  of 
view,  a  limited  effect.  There  is  much 
more  we  have  to  do.  If  all  this  Congress 
does  is  enact  into  law  H.R.  7.  then  it  is 
still  not  going  to  be  safe  to  walk  out 
after  dark  in  our  districts  and  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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LOWERING  THE  COMBAT  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  WOMEN  EN  OUR  MILI- 
TARY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  here  to  congrratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  must  say  yesterday,  when  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  lower  the 
combat  restrictions  on  women  in  the 
Air  Force,  and  it  was  amended  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  to  be  even  more  expansive,  so 
we  lowered  the  combat  restrictions  on 
aircraft  In  the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  I 
never  dreamed  we  would  get  it  out  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. But  they  indeed  voted  for  it,  and 
indeed  this  is  an  historic  moment. 

I  must  say  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  did  not  win  this.  It  was  the 
wonderf\il  young  women  in  our  mili- 
tary that  won  this.  I  think  they  won 
the  hearts  of  our  different  colleagues 
on  that  committee,  and  they  also 
proved  themselves,  and  I  think  General 
Schwarzkopf  pointed  that  out  yester- 
day, and  they  have  Indeed  earned  this 
honor.  I  certainly  am  very,  very  proud 
of  them.  I  know  this  whole  country  is 
proud  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  really  salute  them  and  give 
them  a  full  chance  to  shine,  and  that  is 
what  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices did  yesterday. 


WE  NEED  TO  REVITALIZE  THE 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  President  Bush's 
education  strategy  recently  unveiled  to 
the  American  public.  When  one  consid- 
ers that  nearly  25  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's children  drop  out  before  they  fin- 
ish high  school  and  that  American  stu- 
dents fail  in  comparison  to  students 
from  other  industrialized  nations  in 
mathematics  and  science,  clearly,  we 
need  a  restructuring  and  revitalization 
of  the  American  education  system. 

The  President's  plan  is  not  just  an- 
other Federal  program.  It  is  a  national 
strategy.  A  strategy  which  encourages 
local  Initiatives  and  reaffirms  the  role 
of  States  and  localities  as  the  major 
partners  in  education.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  builds  a  cooperative  effort 
among  administrators,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents  and  business  leaders. 

As  I  visit  schools  In  my  district,  I 
find  students  who  truly  want  to  learn, 
teachers  who  take  pride  in  their  profes- 
sion and  administrators  who  are  com- 
mitted to  providing  quality  education 


in  our  schools.  This  is  not  an  easy  job 
considering  the  great  difficulties  facing 
our  children  and  families  today. 

Many  of  the  President's  proposals, 
including  achievement  tests  and  alter- 
native teacher  certification,  were  put 
in  place  in  Ohio  last  year  with  our 
State's  education  reform  legislation.  I 
believe  these  programs  will  have  a 
positive  effect,  not  just  in  Ohio,  but 
across  the  country. 

As  we  move  into  a  more  technical 
world,  ensuring  our  Nation's  work 
force  is  adequately  educated  is  critical 
If  we  intend  to  remain  competitive 
with  other  nations. 


A  "LEADING"  QUESTION 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
extensive  study  on  the  causes  of  bank 
failures,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that  bank  capital  is  a  lag- 
ging indicator  of  an  institution's 
health,  and  thus  should  not  be  relied 
upon  as  a  current  measure  of  a  bank's 
strength. 

The  failure  of  the  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land provides  convincing  evidence  that 
GAO's  conclusion  Is  correct.  The  pri- 
mary capital  ratio  of  the  Bank  of  New 
England  stood  at  an-above-average  6.8 
percent  just  6  days  before  it  was  closed 
at  an  expense  to  the  FDIC  of  well  over 
$2  billion.  Thus,  GAO  has  proposed  a 
trip-wire  regulatory  system  requiring 
that  prompt  corrective  actions  be 
taken  at  troubled  banks  well  before  its 
capital  is  allowed  to  evaporate — a  pro- 
posal which  I  support. 

Nonetheless,  the  April  30  testimony 
of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  states  "capital  is  a  leading 
indicator  of  the  financial  condition  and 
future  performance  and  solvency  of  a 
bank"  and  thus  should  be  the  bjisis  for 
prompt  corrective  actions. 

The  myth  of  bank  capital  as  a  lead- 
ing indicator  should  have  been  de- 
bunked by  now.  Thus,  it  troubles  me  to 
hear  this  theory  revived,  particularly 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 


WHY  THE  DAMAGE  PROVISIONS  OF 
H.R.  1  WILL  LEAD  TO  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  FAWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  debate  surrounding  the  quota  iisue 
under  H.R.  1  has  focused  on  uninten- 
tional discrimination  as  evidenced  by 
statistical  imbalances  between  an  em- 
ployer's work  force  and  the  outside, 
relevant  labor  pool. 

However,  H.R.  1  also  amends  title  VII 
to  allow  unlimited  punitive  and  com- 
pensatory damages  for  intentional  dis- 


crimination. These  damages  will  apply 
to  class  action  cases  involving  numer- 
ous plaintiffs  and  are  also  frequently 
proven  through  use  of  the  same  statis- 
tical imbalances.  Since  every  member 
of  these  class  actions  would  receive  un- 
limited punitive  and  compensatory 
damages  under  H.R.  1,  the  employer's 
liability  exposure  Is  astronomical. 

Facing  this  kind  of  possible  liability 
in  the  place  of  employment.  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  many  employers  will 
attempt  to  "fix"  work  force  statistical 
imbalances  which  could  lead  to  a  class 
action  suit  by  quota  hiring  and  quota 
promotion  practices?  That  Is  one  way 
to  make  sure  one  doesn't  violate  the 
new  provisions  of  H.R.  1,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  one  Congress  should  compel  or 
encourage. 


CONGRATULATING  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARKIED  SERVICES 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  occasion  this  morning  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  on 
what  they  did  yesterday  on  the  amend- 
ments they  Introduced  Into  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  They  began 
the  move  to  make  it  possible  for 
women  to  fly  combat  missions  in  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy  planes,  and  Ma- 
rines. 
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I  am  making  this  congratulations  to 
these  Congresswomen  because  I  know 
many  of  the  trained  women  pilots  in 
our  armed  services  would  do  it  if  they 
could. 

Two  things  were  learned  in  the  gulf 
situation:  first,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  delineate  where  a  combat  area  is 
and  where  a  safe  area  is;  and  the  other 
thing  we  learned  was  that  to  fly  an  F- 
15  or  any  other  sophisticated  plane,  the 
overriding  issue  Is  not  physical 
strength.  You  have  to  be  bright,  you 
have  to  be  quick,  and  you  have  to  be 
well  trained,  and  we  have  men  and 
women  pilots  that  fit  that  description. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  these 
women  for  Introducing  these  amend- 
ments. I  congratulate  the  committee 
for  passing  them  swiftly.  This  Is  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  proved  In  the  gulf 
that  this  should  happen,  and  I  say  to 
them,  good  going. 


AIR  FORCE  MEDIA  BLITZ  ON 
STEALTH 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  amaz- 
ing.  It  is  incredible.   The   Air   Force 
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be  contributing,  because  Mo  Udall 's 
legacy  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  legis- 
lator will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 


ANNOUNCEMEllIT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

pro!  tempore 

pro    tempore    (Mr. 
ire  happy  to  have  our 
gsllery,  but  they  are  re- 
respond  to  statements 
on  the  floor. 


TO  MO  UDALL 
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SUPPORT  H.R.  1277 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  think 
in  terms  of  Mother's  Day,  which  is 
coming  up  this  Sunday,  and  Father's 
Day,  which  will  be  coming  up  next 
month,  there  is  something  we  can  do  to 
help  the  moms  and  dads  of  America. 
There  are  a  number  of  us  that  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  1277,  which  would 
increase  the  personal  exemption  for 
children  under  the  age  of  18  from  the 
current  $2,050  to  $3,500. 

At  the  time  the  American  family  is 
under  more  pressure  than  it  has  been 
under  at  any  time  in  our  history,  with 
child  abuse  up,  with  spouse  abuse  up, 
with  teenage  suicide  up,  teenage  preg- 
nancy up,  here  is  something  we  can  do 
to  help  the  family,  to  give  moms  and 
dads  more  of  their  own  money  whereby 
they  can  help  their  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simplicity  of  this  is 
that  it  does  not  require  the  GSA  to 
purchase  a  new  Federal  building,  it 
does  not  require  the  hiring  of  more 
Federal  employees,  it  does  not  require 
more  regulations.  It  would  just  allow 
moms  and  dads  to  keep  more  of  their 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  currently  have  143 
Members  of  the  House  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, who  have  come  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  help  the  American 
family.  I  would  urge  all  Members  that 
have  to  date  not  cosponsored  this  bill, 
please  give  my  office  a  call  so  we  can 
come  on  and  pass  this  bill  to  help 
moms  and  dads  and  the  American  fam- 
ily. 
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ing  economy  into  a  service  industry 
economy,  which  is  paying  our  workers 
extremely  low  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
our  standard  of  living  is  declining  is 
that  major  American  corjKjrations  like 
General  Motors,  General  Electric,  and 
many  others,  have  thrown  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  out  on 
the  street  as  they  run  to  Mexico  and  to 
Asia  to  hire  desperate  workers  there 
and  pay  them  starvation  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  a  fast- 
track  agreement.  We  need  a  new  indus- 
trial policy  which  provides  good  paying 
jobs  for  our  workers. 


FAST-TRACK  AGREEMENT  A 
DISASTER  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Monday  in  Vermont  a  coalition 
of  groups  representing  organized  labor, 
our  working  people,  our  farming  com- 
munity, and  our  environmental  organi- 
zations, will  be  coming  together  to  de- 
termine the  best  way  that  we  can  stop 
the  fast-track  agreement  with  Mexico 
that  the  President  is  proposing,  an 
ag^ement  that  will  be  a  disaster  for 
worKing  people,  for  our  farmers,  and 
for  the  environment  in  general. 

Our  Nation,  and  this  is  an  untold  se- 
cret, is  becoming  a  poorer  and  poorer 
Nation.  Our  working  people  in  the  last 
20  years  have  seen  a  significant  decline 
in  their  standard  of  living,  because  our 
Nation  has  turned  from  a  manufactur- 


DEMOCRATS'  ALLIANCE  WITH 
BANI-SADR 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1980  President  Carter  found  himself  in 
a  lot  of  trouble,  largely  because  the 
weakness  of  his  foreign  policy  had  fi- 
nally resulted  in  a  situation  where  we 
were  in  a  confrontation  with  Iran,  with 
American  hostages  being  held.  The 
AyatoUah  Khomeini  became  the  focus 
of  evil  for  most  Americans.  We  under- 
stood that  this  was  someone  who  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  man  to  deal  with. 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  president  at  that 
time  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bani- 
Sadr. 

Guess  what  has  happened  11  years 
later?  The  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  decided  that 
what  they  are  going  to  do  is  team  up 
with  Bani-Sadr  in  order  to  try  to  run 
an  investigation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  think  that 
maybe  we  might  have  learned  a  lesson 
back  in  1980,  that  this  is  a  man  who 
lies,  who  cheats,  and  who  does  nearly 
anything  in  order  to  promote  his 
image.  But,  no,  the  Democrats  have 
not  learned  that  lesson.  Instead,  what 
they  have  decided  to  do  is  go  back  to 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  lieutenant  and 
team  up  with  him  in  hopes  of  doing 
something  to  discredit  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  a  little  suspicious  of 
that  alliance. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSES  ON  FAST 
TRACK  TO  BECOMING  ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  or  2  weeks  from  now  we  are  going 
to  be  voting  on  fast  track.  That  is  a 
trade  agreement  where  the  administra- 
tion makes  deals,  and  Congress  has  no 
say  in  the  formulation.  Then,  after 
that,  we  are  going  to  fast  track  a  Mexi- 
can trade  agreement,  and  that  means 
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we  are  going  to  open  up  our  gates  to  a 
lot  of  Mexican  junk  made  by  people 
who  are  making  65  cents  an  hour,  who 
have  no  ecological  or  environmental 
policies,  and  do  not  have  any  costs  in- 
volved. 

Frankly,  the  administration's  track 
record  is  pretty  bad.  I  am  saying  that 
Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
their  jobs  and  their  businesses  fast 
tracked  out  of  the  country.  They  want 
to  see  their  needs  on  the  fast  track, 
roads,  bridges,  sewer,  water,  health, 
education,  better  jobs  for  the  under- 
employed, more  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. They  want  to  see  more  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  workers  and 
their  businesses  are  on  the  fast  track 
now— to  becoming  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. I  would  suggest  that  Congress  bet- 
ter start  looking  out  for  Americans, 
because,  if  you  do  not,  they  are  going 
to  fast  track  you  out  of  office. 
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HOLD  ON  TO  YOUR  MEDICARE 
CHECKS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Hang  on  to  your  Medi- 
care checks,  senior  citizens;  they're 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall.  President  Bush 
sugrgested  that  we  cut  $60  billion  out  of 
the  Medicare  Program.  That  sugges- 
tion was  stopped  cold  right  here,  when 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
refused  to  agree  to  $60  billion  in  cuts. 

But  the  President  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged. He  presented  a  budget  earlier 
this  year  calling  for  $25  billion  in  cuts 
in  Medicare  over  the  next  5  years. 
Again,  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  their  budget  reso- 
lution stopped  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  to  cut  $25  billion  from  Medi- 
care. 
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The  President's  party  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  this  experience.  Today,  we 
will  consider  a  motion  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  to  instruct  budget 
resolution  conferees  that  any  spending 
for  new  programs  in  our  budget  must 
come  out  of  other  programs.  We  know, 
because  of  the  budget  summit,  there 
are  certain  areas  of  the  budget  we  can- 
not touch  to  fund  other  programs,  but 
what  can  we  touch? 

The  President  knows  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  offers  the  motion  today 
knows.  They  will  go  back  to  Medicare 
to  make  cuts  again  from  the  program 
that  provides  quality  health  care  for 
America's  senior  citizens. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  say  "no"  for  the 
third  time  to  the  President  and  his 
party  in  their  attempt  to  slash  Medi- 
care. 


CAMPUS  ASSAULT  VICTIMS'  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  country,  too  many  campus  sexual 
assault  victims  and  their  parents  have 
experienced  tremendous  frustration 
with  the  way  colleges  and  universities 
have  handled  incidents  of  campus  sex- 
ual assault. 

Imagine  what  it  must  be  like  for  an 
18-year-old  woman — having  just  left 
the  security  of  her  home  to  start  col- 
lege— to  then  become  a  victim  of  sex- 
ual assault. 

Being  the  victim  of  a  sexual  assault 
is  a  terribly  traumatic  experience.  This 
experience  is  even  more  traumatic 
when  victims  are  uncertain  of  their 
legal  rights  and  options. 

Next  Tuesday,  I  will  be  introducing 
the  campus  sexual  assault  victims'  bill 
of  rights. 

This  legrislation  will  ensure  that  cam- 
pus authorities  treat  sexual  assault 
victims  with  respect,  make  their  rights 
and  options  clear,  and  fully  cooperate 
with  them  in  exercising  those  rights. 

This  legislation  has  been  drafted 
with  the  support  of  the  national  stu- 
dent victim's  rights  group  Security  on 
Campus,  Inc.,  and  it  has  strong  biparti- 
san support. 

By  clarifying  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities, both  victims  and  campus  authori- 
ties will  be  better  able  to  act  in  the 
victim's  best  interest. 

It  will  also  help  send  a  message 
campuswide  and  nationwide  that  acts 
of  sexual  assault  will  not  be  tolerated 
or  swept  under  the  rug. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  TAX 
LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  lousy  day.  Today  is  a  great  day. 
Yesterday  was  the  last  day  Americans 
worked  to  pay  for  Government.  Today 
is  the  first  day  Americans  begin  work- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Yesterday  was  tax  freedom  day. 
Today  we  are  fi"ee  now  to  begin  earning 
a  salary  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 
The  bad  news  is  that  tax  freedom  day 
has  been  creeping  forward.  It  used  to  be 
May  5;  now  it  is  May  7.  And  if  we  let  it 
go  any  further,  pretty  soon  we  will  be 
working  half  our  lives  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Joe  Barton,  and  I  offered  into  this 
House  a  balanced  budget  tax  limitation 
amendment  with  almost  100  cospon- 
sors.  It  is  a  bill  that  says  this  Govern- 
ment needs  to  start  balancing  its  books 
and  needs  to  stop  growing  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  economy.  It  sets  a  limit 


on  Government  growth.  It  says  no 
longer  can  the  Government  grow  faster 
than  our  personal  income,  no  longer 
can  tax  f^edom  day  keep  being  ex- 
tended further  and  further  into  our  fu- 
ture and  our  lives. 

No  longer  will  we  keep  burdening  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  with  a 
$10,000  birthday  gift  mortgage  on  the 
Federal  Government's  debt. 

Tax  limitation  day  is  today.  Tax 
freedom  day  was  yesterday.  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Joe  Barton, 
and  I  and  the  other  cosponsors.  We 
came  within  seven  votes  last  year  in 
declaring  the  time  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  the  time  to  end  Government 
growth  larger  than  our  own  incomes. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS AND/OR  INTEREST 
FOR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  REFUGEES  AND  DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS  IN  AND 
AROUND  IRAQ  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  RECENT  INVASION  OF  KU- 
WAIT AND  FOR  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES  AND  OTHER  URGENT 
NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1991.  I  call  up  the 
bill  (H.R.  2251)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  con- 
tributions of  foreign  governments  and/ 
or  interest  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for  peace- 
keeping activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2251  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  2251 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide dire  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely; 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund 

(transfer  of  funds) 

In  addition  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
otherwise  available,  the  Persian  Gulf  Re- 
gional Defense  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
the  incremental  costs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Incurred  in  connection  with  Op)er- 
ation  Provide  Comfort  and  any  other  human- 
itarian efforts  for  the  relief  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and. 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  such  action  is  necessary,  he 
may  transfer  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional 
Defense  Fund  not  to  exceed  $320,500,000  from 
the    amounts    appropriated    for    Operation 
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Desert  Shield/Desei  t 
Desert    Shleld/Des<  rt 
Appropriations  Act^ 
cremental  costs  of 
efforts,  to  the 
exceed  the  followick 
by  the  Secretary  oflDefense 


Storm  in  the  Operation 
Storm    Supplemental 
1991.  to  be  used  for  in- 
such  humanitarian  relief 
foU^win?  accounts  in  not  to 
amounts  as  determined 


MiiJTAi  tY  Personnel 

(TRANSfER  OF  FUNDS) 

amount  for  appropria- 
Military  Person- 


For  an  additions  1 
tions  under  the  blading 
nel".  S2.000.000. 

Operation 


KSD  Maintenance 


For  an  addltion41 
tions    under    the 
Maintenance".  S318, 
Defense 


(TRAN8n»  OF  FUNDS) 

amount  for  approprla- 
leadin?  "Operation  and 
SOO.OOO. 

CO<  PERATION  ACCOUNT 
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(TRANSl  fER  OF  FUNDS) 


to 


only  to  the  military  re- 
exceed  $16,000,000  is  ap- 
Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
only  ft-om  the  interest 
to  the  credit  of  such  ac- 
any  contributions  of  for- 
in   such   account,   to   be 
I  ransfer  as  a  contribution 
Defense  to  the  following 
to  exceed  the  following 
Emergency  Relief  Society, 
ne  Corps  Relief  Socl- 
Force    Aid     Society, 
That  contributions  made 
shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  extent,  and  for  all 
contributions  received  by  such 
prlVEite  individuals  and  orga- 


o 
nst  1 


Marie 
Air 


tie 


For  contribution!  1 
lief  societies,  not 
propriated  from  th( 
count,  to  be  derivtd 
payments  depositee 
count,  and  not  fron : 
eign  governments 
available  only  for 
by  the  Secretary 
relief  societies  in 
amounts:   Army 
SIO.000,000-,   Navy 
ety,     S5,000,000: 
11,000.000:  Provided. 
as  provided  herein 
same  manner,  to 
purposes,  as 
societies  trom 
nizations. 

General  Provisions — Chapter  I 

(DJCLUDINO  1  ransfer  OF  FUNDS) 

SBC.  101.  The  ai  thorlty  provided  in  this 
chapter  to  transfe-  funds  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
Regional  Defense  Fund  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  aulihority  contained  in  any 
other  Act  making  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defen^  for  fiscal  year  1991:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  aniounts  so  transferred  shall 
be  merged  with  aqd  available  for  the  same 
purposes  and  the  8*me  time  period  as  the  ap- 
I«x)priation8  to  which  transferred.  The  costs 
for  which  transfer*  are  provided  herein  are 
costs  associated  [with  Operation  Desert 
Storm:  Provided  mrther,  That  any  limita- 
tions applicable  tolthe  amounts  that  may  be 
transferred  to  inefvidual  appropriations  of 
Defense  from  the  Fund 
^d  by  the  amount  of  trans- 
1  to  this  provision, 
standing  any  other  provl- 
llance  of  the  S15.000.000.000 
ined  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Regional  Defense  f'und  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  trai^fers  from  such  fund  made 
to  support  Operaoon  Provide  Comfort  and 
other  humanltariaii  relief  efforts  as  provided 
In  this  chapter.      ' 

Sec.  103.  During  ihe  current  fiscal  year  and 
hereafter,  the  Secfetary  of  Defense  may  ac- 
cept burdensharing  contributions  in  the  form 
of  money  from  a  fc^ign  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  element  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  in  thi  area  of  that  country  and 
such  contributions  shall  be  credited  to  cur- 
rently applicable  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defence  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  Che  same  purposes  and  the 
same  time  period  as  the  appropriations  to 
which  credited:  Provided.  That  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  Quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year,   the  Secretary  of  Defense 


the  Department 
are  hereby  Increa 
fers  made  pursuant 
Sec.  102.  Notwitq 
sion  of  law.  the 
corpus  to  be  maint 


shall  submit  a  report  of  such  burdensharlng 
contributions  in  the  form  of  money  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  during  the  preceding  quar- 
ter. 

CHAPTER!! 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DEFENSE  COOPERATION  ACCOUNT 

For  a  portion  of  the  exi)enses  sissociated 
with  the  provision  of  emergency  assistance, 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  Public 
Law  99-177,  for  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Kuwait,  for  peacekeeping 
activities  in  the  region,  and  for  international 
disaster  assistance  and  emergency  refugee 
assistance  outside  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
there  Is  appropriated  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account,  to  be  derived  from  any 
contributions  of  foreign  governments  and/or 
Interest  in  such  account,  S150,500,000,  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  transfer  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  "International  Dis- 
aster Assistance",  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance",  "United  States  Emergency  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Assistance",  and  "Con- 
tributions to  International  Peacekeeping  Ac- 
tivities", as  follows: 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

president 
Bilateral  Economic  assistance 

international  disaster  assistance 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inter- 
national Disaster  Assistance",  S67,000,000,  of 
which  S27,000,000,  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  con- 
tributions and/or  interest  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  which  amount  shall  be 
used  for  emergency  humanitarian  assistance 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
international  disaster  assistance  purposes 
outside  the  Persian  Gulf  region  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672:  Pro- 
vided, That  assistance  under  this  heading 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  and  authorities  contained  in  section 
491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
DEP.VRTMENT  OF  STATE 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance",  $75,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 

Migration  Assistance  Fund 

(including  transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
Assistance  Fund".  $68,000,000,  of  which 
S23.000,000.  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  (ix)m 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account  contribu- 
tions and/or  interest  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  heading  are  appro- 
priated notwithstanding  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  2(c)(2)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  that  would 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

CONFERENCES 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACEKEEPING  ACnVITIES 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties". S25.500,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992. 


ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unearmarked  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated by  the  Foreign  Operations,  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-513). 
under  the  heading  "Economic  Support 
Fund",  $85,000,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 

General  Provisions— Chapter  n 

Sec.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
chapter  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  any 
other  Act  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991:  Provided.  That  the  costs  for  which 
transfers  are  provided  herein  are  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Sec.  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  that  restricts  assistance  to  par- 
ticular countries. 

Sec.  203.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  chapter  for 
International  Disaster  Assistance  and  the 
United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Assistance  Fund  may  also  be  used  to 
reimburse  appropriations  accounts  from 
which  assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
international  disaster  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  ceiling  limitation  of 
such  section. 

Sec.  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  authorized  as  of  April  20,  1991,  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  President  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  506(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  ceiling  limitation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  206.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  may  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and 
section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

CHAPTER  !n 

NATURAL  DISASTERS 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

salaries  and  expenses 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  using  up  to  $35,000  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  under  this  head  in  Pub- 
lic Law  101-509,  shall  prepare  a  report  on  un- 
funded costs  of  dire  emergencies  existing  be- 
cause of  Hoods,  droughts,  tornadoes,  unem- 
ployment, and  other  disasters  in  the  United 
States  and  submit  the  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
pending  receipt  of  a  budget  request. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  using  up  to  $15,000  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  under  this  head  in  F^ib- 
lic  Law  101-509,  shall  prepare  a  report  on  un- 
funded costs,  including  food  assistance,  of 
international  disaster  emergencies  existing 
because  of  floods,  droughts,  tornadoes,  and 
other  disasters  and  prepare  a  report  on  the 
threats  to  oil  supply,  human  health  and  the 
environment,  that  the  Kuwaiti  oil  fires 
might  pose  and  submit  the  reports  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
pending  receipt  of  a  budget  request. 
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CHAPTER  IV  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  months  of  April  and  May,  1991.  in  support  of 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  and  Budget  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  "Operation  Provide  Comfort."  The  expenses 

Si».  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con-  unfunded  cost  of  dire  emergencies  in  ^^  ^°'"  n^Htary  personnel  costs,  supplies, 

tained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  the   United    States   because   of  floods  transportation,  and  other  support  costs  asso- 

obllgratlon  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  an-  droughts   tornadoes  unpmnlovmpnt    nr  '^^^^^  "^^h  the  relief  efforts  for  refugees  and 

less  expressly  so  provided  herein.  oJhef  dlt^^ere  such  rfrTezes^e  is  to  ^''^^'^"^  "^^""^  ^°  '^^  '^°"°'*  ^    "^^ 

SEC.  402.  Funds  made  available  in  this  Act,  °^^^^.,^^^^  ^"^j^  !f,f^[!     ,n  a           %  ^""'^  *^^  ^  allocated  as  follows: 

being  incremental  costs  of  "Operation  Desert  suoniic  tnac  report  witmn  10  days  of    Military  Personnel  $2,000,000 

Storm"  or  offset,  similar  to  items  in  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  pending  our  re-  OperaUon      and     Mainte- 

Dire    Emergency    Supplemental    Appropria-  ceipt  of  a  budget  request.                                   nance  318.500.000 

tlons  Act,  Public  Law  102-27,  and  the  Oper-  The  bill  also  directs  OMB  to  prepare                                               

atlon  Desert   Shield/Desert  Storm   Supple-  reports  on  the  unfunded  cost  of  inter-          Total 320.500.000 

mental  Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  102-  national   disaster  emergencies  due   to  defense  cooperation  account 
^Thil  Act^'^f  be  cited  as  the  "Dire  Emer  ""^^"^^^  disasters,  including  floods  and  Relief  societies 
ge™    tuppTme^tal  ^p^roprtatrons  ??om  ^y^l^^^!-  ^nd  on  the  threats  to  the  oil  The  bill  provides  J16,000.000  to  the  military 
Contributions  of  Foreign  Governments  And/  supply,  human  health,  and  the  environ-  relief  societies  from  the  interest  earned  on 
Or  Interest  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  ment  that  the  Kuwaiti  oil  fires  might  balances    in    the    Defense    Cooperation    Ac- 
Refugees    and    Displaced    Persons    In    and  pose  and  to  submit  those  reports  with-  '^^'^}-  ^®  military  relief  societies  have  pro- 
Around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Inva-  in  10  days,  pending  receipt  of  a  budget  ^^^  ^l^nnti^^n^  ?ht,^  T,i  n."    -^ 
slon  of  Kuwait  and  for  Peacekeeping  Actlvi-  estimate      *^       "*            *'  ^'^    personnel    and    their   families.    These 

Mr.  siaker.  H.R.  2251  also  includes:  Krof^olr^A^e^Fors^rhant  rnc^Td 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  $150,500,000  derived  by  transfer  from  de-  hardships  associated  with  the  deployment  re- 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  fense  cooperation  contributions  and/or  latlng  to  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
House  of  Wednesday.  May  8,  1991.  the  interest  for  emergency  international  storm, 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit-  disaster  assistance,  and  emergency  Chapter  n 
TEN]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  peacekeeping  activities  in  and  around  The  bill  includes  $235,500,000  for  emergency 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  the  Persian  Gulf  needed  as  a  result  of  international  disaster  assistance,  emergency 
[Mr.  McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  Operation  Desert  Storm;  $85  million  re-  refugee  assistance,  and  emergency  peace- 
minutes,  cision  of  economic  support  funds  need-  ■'eeplng  activities  of  which  $85,000,000  is  from 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  ed  to  offset  an  increase  of  $85  million  *  rescission  of  unearmarked  funds  m  the 
ft-om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten].  for  other  international  disaster  assist-  ^'^"'^"'"''^   Support   Fund   which   were   not 

»,      «rxTTn^f^/^o^    ,         T       ,  ance  and  refugee  assistance  outside  the  whTch  "^arorSriS  ^°Th?^  b^.^^'  ^of 

Mr.   WHTTTEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask  Persian  gulf;  $320,500,000  for  DOD  hu-  $150,500,000   is   fl^m   foreign   contributions, 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  manitarian    refugees   relief  efforts    in  and/or  interest  on  those  contributions,  made 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  needed  as  by  foreign  governments  to  support  the  effort 

revise    and    extend    their   remarks    on  a  result  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  de-  ^  free  Kuwait. 

H.R.  2251.  a  bill  making  supplemental  rived  by  transfer  from  Persian  Gulf  re-  Fiwds  appropruted  to  the  President 

appropriations  for  humanitarian  assist-  gional  defense  fund;  and  $16  million  for  bilateral  economic  assistance 

ance   and   peacekeeping  activities  for  military    relief    societies    derived    by  Refugee  crisis 

fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  transfer  from  the  defense  cooperation  since  1985  the  number  of  refugees  world- 

and  that  I  be  permitted  to  include  tab-  account.  wide  has  grown  fi-om  10  million  to  16  million. 

ular  and  extraneous  material.  All  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  are  That  already  difficult  situation  has  now  been 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  either  incremental  costs  of  Operation  compounded  by  the  tragic  plight  of  as  many 

objection   to   the  request  of  the  gen-  Desert  Storm   dire  emergencies   or  are  **  ''*°  fnllllo°  Kurdish  and  other  Iraqi  clvii- 

tleman  from  Mississippi?  offset  and  therefore  would  not  result  in  '*°«  ^'^^J'«  from  the  Iraqi  military  to  border 

There  was  no  objection.  any  sequestration.  ^p%°fr^^  °^ff.^  n^^-iTn'^nH  n„  rh. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  Mr     Sneaker     in    order    to    exoedlte  v.  T?    ^^frent  refugee  crisis  in  and  on  the 

rr,,Tooif»„o>,  t^irno  o=  T  T«o\7«/>r»o„n,»  opeaKBr.    lu    oroer    to    expeoite  border  of  Iraq  is  a  rapidly  developing  and 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  consideration  of  this  bill   as  soon  as  changing  situation.  United  States  actions  to 

Mr.  »peaKer,  we  present  to  our  coi-  possible  after  action  by  the  relevant  date  can  be  credited  for  saving  the  lives  of 
leagues  H.R.  2251.  which  provides  aid  to  subcommittees  of  jurisdiction,  a  deci-  many  of  these  refugees.  It  appears  that  some 
people  who  have  become  refugees  or  gion  was  made  not  to  schedule  a  formal  of  t^e  Iraqi  refugees  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq,  meeting  of  the  full  Appropriations  ''^'^  ^  Iraq,  either  to  temporary  camps 
This  comes  about  because  of  the  inva-  committee  and  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  being  constnjcted  under  the  supervision  of 
sion  of  Kuwait  and  the  resulting  war.  housp    floor    for   immPdiatP   rnnsirtPr  '^^  "°*'^'^  ^^^^  °^  ^  '^®*'"  °*°  l^omes. 

In  this  bill,  we  provide  for  this  assist-  ^t°on  "ms  w^  Swe  beca^  the  f.^"'"""  ^'^y^^'^'T''''"^  '"™^°  """ 
ancp  to  rome  from  fonl-HhnfinnR  and/  ^"°°-.  -ifUS  was  possiDie  oecause  tne  this  process  will  continue  to  require  re- 
^  <J;LoT  /J^ T>,«=^^^^^LK.!;^^^^  committee  did  not  know  of  any  con-  sources  both  from  the  United  SUtes  and 
or  interest  on  those  contributions,  troversy  over  items  recommended  in  other  international  donors. 
made  by  foreign  governments  to  sup-  the  bill.  Thus,  there  is  no  report  ac-  Once  the  United  States  has  stabilized  the 
port  the  effort  to  free  Kuwait.  companying  the  bill  to  explain  in  de-  Iraqi  refugee  situation,  it  should  become  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  were  re-  tail  the  various  actions  taken  by  the  responsibility  of  traditional  international 
quested  by  the  President  on  April  25.  siihrnmmiftj*«B  At-  fhis  nnin*-  in  fVio  relief  agencies  to  assume  humanitarian  re- 
Action  taken  by  the  affected  appropria-  retorTI  nrovide  the  deSf^^^  exnla  ""^  "^'°'^-  ^'  ''  ""'^'^'^  '''  '"^^  "'"«'  "^^ 

tion  subcommittees  last  week   is  re-  Sn  whicrfs  In  UeuTthe  iual  "'^^  T ^^1^,°^"'"^.  ? '^  ^r"*'*.""'""- 

fleeted  in  this  bill    Oncp  airain    wp  arp  ^^^lon   wnicn   is   in  lieu   01   tne   usual  ance.  that  will  be  needed  to  address  the  cur- 

^^^^^iril  ^i^J^Llr^?^  ^^^'JfL^^  committee  report.  rent  problem.  International  relief  agencies 

providing  timely  help  to  those  affected  ^^^^j,    ^^^   ^j,j    ^^^^^^  $572,000,000   of  have  already  appealed  for  more  than  $700 

oy  a  disaster.  spending  authority  for  humanitarian  assist-  million  to  meet  the  Initial  few  months  of  the 

It  is  important  to  meet  humanitarian  ance  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  and  Iraqi  refugee  crisis.  The  United  SUtes  has 

needs  in  other  countries  resulting  ftom  around  Iraq,  for  peacekeeping  activities,  and  made  a  large  bilateral  contribution  to  this 

the  war,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  for  other  international  disaster  assisunce.  refugee  effort,  but  It  may  be  necessary  to 

needs  of  disaster  victims  in  the  United  CHAPTER  I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  provide  addlUonal  multilateral  assistance  to 

States  that  deserve  equal  treatment.  DEFENSE-MILITARy  assure  continuing  relief  on  a  timely  basis  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  October  1990,  over  Persian  gulf  regional  defense  fund  S^e^tS'l^^eSTr^tlJnTS'otfeTcou^ 

^  disasters  in  the  United  States  have  Refugee  assistance  Ss't^m%"t  SStSal  a'ppSls  '     ° 

been    declared    by    the    President    for  The  bin  contains  $320,500,000  to  be  derived  The       Administration       has       requested 

which  funds  are  not  available  or  re-  by  transfer  trom  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  $125,000,000  to  address  the  Iraqi  refugee  cri- 

quested.  The  bill  before  us  requires  the  Defense    Fund    to    cover   expenses   for    the  sis.  The  bill  includes  $210,000,000.  In  order  to 
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meet  the  Iraqi  refi  gree  situation  and  to  be 
able  to  address  oth(  r  disaster  situations,  the 
bill  includes,  as  de^rlbed  below,  additional 
funding  for  both  tht  Disaster  Assistance  and 
the  Emergency  Re Aisree  and  Migration  As- 
sistance accounts. 

INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  Includes  J67.000,000  in  additional 
assistance  for  International  Disaster  Assist- 
ance. The  Congresi  originally  appropriated 
140,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  bill  for 
International  Disaster  Assistance.  However, 
by  mid- April  all  of  the  funding  under  the 
Disaster  Assistance  account  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  Administration  requested  an  addi- 
tional 127.000.000  to  provide  assistance  relat- 
ed to  the  Iraqi  re  ugee  situation.  The  bill 
would  immediately  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  relief  assc  elated  with  the  needs  of 
displaced  Iraqis.  Ho  wever.  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  J27.000,000  Is  sufficient  to  meet 
these  needs  and  to  tddress  other  disasters  in 
Aflrica.  Bangladesh,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Therefore,  the  bill  Includes  suffi- 
cient funding  to  meet  the  Administration's 
request,  plus  funds  necessary  to  restore  the 
disaster  assistance  account  to  the  $40,000,000 
level  originally  app  ropriated. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  to  use  funds  apiropriated  in  this  Supple- 
mental for  disaster  assistance  prior  to  using 
borrowing  authority  for  disaster  assistance 
purposes. 

DEPART!  JENT  OF  STATE 
MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  include^  supplemental  funding  of 
175,000,000  for  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance account,  a  i  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

UNITED  STATES  EJilERGENCY  REFUGEE  AND 
MIGRATION  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

The  bill  includes  J88.000.000  for  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  ai:d  Migration  Assistance 
Fund.  This  is  an  increase  of  $45,000,000  over 
and  above  the  $231000.000  requested  for  the 
Emergency  accoun  ,.  The  amount  included  in 
the  bill  for  the  Emergency  account  will  per- 
mit funding  to  be  i  icreased  to  the  ceiling  in- 
cluded In  the  receitly  passed  authorization 
bill  for  the  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migra- 
tion Assistance  account.  The  bill  has  pro- 
vided the  addition)  \  assistance  in  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  in  oner  to  give  the  President 
the  flexibility  to  n  leet  additional  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  Iriqi  refugee  situation  and 
other  refugee  emei  pencies  around  the  world. 

DTTERNATIONi  L  ORGANIZATION  AND 
COl  IFERENCES 

Contributions  to  v,  \temational  peacekeeping 
iictttnties 

The  bill  includes  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  $25.50(1.000  as  requested  for  the 
Contributions  to  International  Peacekeeping 
Activities  approir  ation  in  the  Department 
of  State  to  pay  tlie  United  States  assessed 
contribution  of  ths  United  Nations  Iraq/Ku- 
wait Observer  Miision  (UNKOM).  The  as- 
sessment, as  requested  and  recommended  by 
the  Conunittee.  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
firom  interest  eamjed  on  balances  in  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Con(tributions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  such  account  will  not  be  used  to 
pay  this  assessmenit. 

The  United  Nations  Iraq/Kuwait  Obeerver 
Mission  (UNDCOMli  was  established  by  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  687  to 
monitor,  observe,  ind  report  on  violations  of 
the  demilitarized  ione  between  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait and  on  potential  threats  to  the  peace. 
UNDCOM  consists  ti  unarmed  observers  from 


thirty-four  countries  including  the  United 
States,  armed  infantry  to  provide  for  their 
security  and  engineering  and  logistics  units. 
Substantially  all  members  of  ITNIKOM  are  in 
place  and  the  first  observation  post  was 
manned  as  of  May  1,  1991. 

The  United  Nations  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mates for  UNIKOM  total  $61,000,000  for  the 
first  six  months  of  operation.  Assessments 
are  levied  on  member  states  according  to  the 
special  peace  and  security  scale  of  assess- 
ments. The  United  States  share,  at  approxi- 
mately 31  percent,  is  $18,700,000  under  this 
scale.  The  remaining  funds  totaling  $6,800,000 
9se  provided  toward  the  United  States  share 
of  follow-on  assessments  for  UNIKOM  which 
is  expected  to  continue  into  FY  1992. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

The  bill  Includes  the  following  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administration  to 
make  a  portion  of  the  funds  requested  for 
refugees,  disaster  assistance,  and  peacekeep- 
ing available  from  the  balance,  including  in- 
terest, in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 
Additionally,  a  rescission  has  been  Included 
to  offset  any  funds  not  provided  by  the  use  of 
the  Interest  on  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS — CHAPTER  II 

The  bill  Includes  a  number  of  general  pro- 
visions that  allow  the  following:  (1)  des- 
ignates funds  as  costs  associated  with  Oi)er- 
ation  Desert  Storm;  (2)  allows  disaster  and 
refugee  assistance  provided  in  the  Supple- 
mental to  be  used  to  reimburse  accounts 
that  have  been  previously  drawn  down;  (3) 
waives  the  limitation  on  disaster  borrowing 
for  funds  borrowed  for  Persian  Gulf  area  as- 
sistance; (4)  excludes  Persian  Gulf  area 
drawdowns  for  Department  of  Defense  equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  being  counted 
against  the  $75,000,000  annual  limitation  on 
drawdowns;  (5)  waives  restrictions  on  provid- 
ing assistance  to  countries;  and  (6)  waives  re- 
quirement for  authorizations. 

CHAPTER  in 

The  bill  includes  language  directing  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  pro- 
vided a  report  on  the  costs  of  damage  result- 
ing from  natural  disasters  in  the  United 
States.  Sufficient  funding  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  due  to  the  impacts  of 
tornadoes,  fioods.  freezes,  and  other  natural 
disasters  Is  not  available.  Additionally  emer- 
gency appropriations  will  be  necessary.  In 
order  to  develop  these  emergency  appropria- 
tions, pending  receipt  of  a  budget  request, 
additional  information  it  to  be  provided  by 
OMB  within  ten  days  after  enactment  of  this 
law. 

Similarly,  several  major  natural  disasters 
have  occurred  around  the  world,  outside  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  felt  that  insufficient 
funds  exist  to  make  the  proper  response  to 
these  events.  Additional  information,  to  be 
provided  by  OMB,  pending  receipt  of  a  budg- 
et request,  it  also  required  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate response. 

The  oil  well  fires  in  Kuwait  continue  to 
bum  impacting  the  environment  and  pos- 
sibly the  health  of  the  people  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  Also,  production  from  the  fields 
appears  to  be  severely  Impacted.  The  bill 
calls  for  a  report  on  this  solution  within  ten 
days  of  enactment.  While  it  realized  that  a 
comprehensive  study  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  this  time  frame  an  assessment  and 
plan  of  study  can  be  developed  and  submitted 
so  that  additional  congressional  action  can 
be  developed. 


Chapter  rv— Funding  Within  Budget 
Allocations 
All  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  are  either 
incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  dire  emergencies,  or  are  offset  and 
therefore  would  not  result  in  any  sequestra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It 
provides  urgently  needed  funding  of 
our  relief  efforts  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  for  the  Kurds  and 
other  refugees  in  Iraq.  It  also  replen- 
ishes the  State  and  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  programs  that 
are  likely  to  be  needed  in  other  trou- 
bled areas  like  Sudan  and  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  so  I  will  just 
make  a  few  points  in  that  regard. 

In  total,  the  bill  provides  $572  mil- 
lion, all  of  it  paid  for  either  out  of  the 
special  funds  put  together  to  pay  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm  out  of  rescis- 
sions of  other  1991  appropriations. 

The  administration  requested  an 
open-ended  appropriation  for  the  costs 
of  the  Defense  Department's  relief  op- 
eration, known  as  Operation  Provide 
Comfort.  We  recommend  a  specific 
amount,  $320.5  million,  to  cover  those 
costs  through  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
time  we  hope  the  operation  will  be 
wrapping  up,  and  the  United  Nations 
taking  over. 

The  administration  requested  S150.5 
million  for  State  and  AID  refugee  and 
peacekeeping  programs,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  interest  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  Defense  cooperation  ac- 
count. We  approved  that  $150.5  million, 
and  allow  it  to  be  paid  for  either  out  of 
the  account  itself  or  out  of  the  inter- 
est. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  admin- 
istration has  the  flexibility  it  needs  to 
assure  the  allies  that  we  are  using  only 
the  interest  for  these  humanitarian  re- 
lief progrrams,  so  as  not  to  discourage 
further  contributions  to  the  coopera- 
tion account. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee recommended  an  additional  $85  mil- 
lion for  humanitarian  relief,  and  put 
the  funds  in  programs  that  can  be  used 
both  for  the  needs  of  refugees  in  Iraq 
and  for  other  emergencies  around  the 
world,  like  the  tragic  cyclone  in  Ban- 
gladesh and  the  desperate  food  short- 
ages in  Sudan  and  other  parts  of  Afri- 
ca. 

That  addition  would  be  paid  for  by 
rescinding  moneys  in  the  1991  foreign 
operations  appropriation  bill  that  can- 
not be  used  for  their  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  supplemental  is 
meant  to  respond  to  a  dire  situation. 
Once  Saddam  Hussein's  forces  had  been 
expelled  from  Kuwait,  he  turned  upon 
his  own  people. 
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More  than  2  million  Kurds  fled  their 
homes  out  of  fear  of  death  and  retribu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  that  tyrant.  Hav- 
ing: once  trained  poison  gas  on  the 
Kurds,  Saddam  Hussein  now  trained 
the  remnants  of  his  army  on  them, 
using  their  weapons,  and  the  weapons 
of  fear,  starvation,  and  destruction  to 
put  an  entire  people  in  jeopardy. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
extending  our  protective  umbrella 
under  difficult  circumstances  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  did  not  wait  for 
congressional  action  to  put  resources 
into  helping  the  refugees,  as,  indeed,  it 
could  not.  Estimates  put  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  date  at  $207  million. 

There  are  29  nations  participating  in 
this  effort. 

Of  the  17,000  coalition  forces  on  the 
ground  supporting  this  humanitarian 
effort,  10,000  are  American. 

Of  the  7,900  forces  on  the  ground  in 
northern  Iraq,  over  3,000  are  American. 

Of  the  2,795  missions  flown,  1,597  have 
been  by  the  Americans. 

Of  the  13,000  tons  of  supplies  deliv- 
ered, over  half  are  from  the  Americans. 

Even  as  the  United  States  mobilizes 
to  build  secure  refugee  camps  in  Iraq, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  re- 
nimin  stranded  in  Turkey,  Iraq  and 
Iran. 

And  so,  while  we  provide  funding  to 
pay  the  bills  for  what  has  already  been 
done,  we  also  must  provide  the  funding 
to  keep  this  effort  going. 

That  is  what  this  supplemental  does, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  responded  in  a  timely 
way  and  in  a  responsible  way  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  support  these 
efforts. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  100  percent  to  the 
administration's  liking,  but  I  think  it 
gets  the  job  done,  and  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration will  ultimately  agree. 

I  will  support  this  bill,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

D  1140 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHnTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrTEN:  On 
page  5  of  the  bill,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
14. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  flrom  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHUGH),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House.  The  crisis 
which  this  supplemental  appropriation 
addresses  is  both  compelling  in  human 
terms  and  time  sensitive,  and  I  want  to 


commend  the  House  leadership  and  the 
committee  for  moving  this  bill  to  the 
floor  so  swiftly. 

All  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  Kurds  and  other  Iraqi  refugees. 
The  media  has  given  us  a  stark  view  of 
families,  from  very  young  children  to 
their  grandparents,  suffering  under 
horrendous  conditions  in  rugged  border 
regions  far  from  their  homes.  At  the 
request  of  the  Speaker,  I  recently  led  a 
small  bipartisan  delegation  to  the 
Iraqi-Turkish  border  areas  to  assess 
the  crisis.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  media 
coverage  does  not  begin  to  capture  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  human  suffering 
involved. 

At  the  end  of  March,  as  many  as  2 
million  Kurdish  and  other  Iraqi  civil- 
ians fled  their  homes,  often  with  noth- 
ing more  than  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  did  so  in  mortal  fear  of 
Iraqi  military  forces.  In  the  border 
areas  our  delegation  visited,  we  saw 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  perched  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  that  were  vir- 
tually inaccessible.  Most  of  them  were 
malnourished,  ill-clothed,  and  exposed 
to  the  elements  without  adequate  shel- 
ter. Potable  water  and  medical  care 
were  in  painfully  short  supply.  Sani- 
tary conditions  were  atrocious  and,  de- 
spite the  valiant  efforts  of  our  military 
to  provide  emergency  relief,  many  peo- 
ple were  djring.  The  best  estimates 
were  that  between  400  to  1,000  people 
were  being  lost  each  day  in  the  Turkish 
border  areas  alone. 

To  help  alleviate  this  crisis,  the  ad- 
ministration devised  a  three-phase 
plan,  with  which  our  delegation  fully 
concurred.  The  flrst  phase  was  to  de- 
liver humanitarian  relief  to  the  refu- 
gees in  their  remote  mountain  loca- 
tions to  help  stabilize  the  situation. 
The  second  phase,  now  underway,  is  to 
convince  the  refugees  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  temporary 
camps  in  lower  lying  areas  as  in  north- 
em  Iraq  where  they  can  be  better  cared 
for.  The  final  phase  will  be  to  persuade 
the  people  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  phase  1 
has  been  the  use  of  our  military  forces. 
Clearly,  the  President  made  the  right 
decision  in  authorizing  American 
forces  to  undertake  this  job  with  the 
help  of  other  coalition  military  person- 
nel. They  have  been  doing  an  extraor- 
dinary job  under  daunting  conditions, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
more  refugees  would  have  died  without 
their  intervention.  Traditional  relief 
agencies,  as  well  as  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, were  simply  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  massive  numbers  that 
gathered  in  a  matter  of  days  in  areas 
that  were  virtually  inaccessible  to  any 
but  our  military. 

It  is  also  clear  that  our  military 
forces  will  also  be  critical  in  imple- 
menting phase  two  and  possibly  phase 
three.  This  is  because  the  refugees  will 
not  leave  their  mountain  retreats  and 
ultimately  return  home  without  some 
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credible  guarantee  of  security.  At  the 
moment,  our  forces  represent  the  only 
credible  assurance  they  have.  They  do 
not  trust  the  Iraqi  Government,  and 
the  coalition  forces  are  all  that  stand 
between  the  refugees  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's military.  This  poses  a  real  di- 
lemma for  us,  because  while  we  are 
willing  to  provide  both  relief  and  secu- 
rity in  the  short  term,  it  is  not  in 
America's  interests  to  be  in  northern 
Iraq  indefinitely  or  to  be  seen  as  an  oc- 
cupying force. 

Our  delegation  concluded  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  relief  effort  should 
be  assumed  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  traditional 
relief  agencies.  This  is  a  role  they  are 
fully  capable  of  performing  once  the 
refugees  are  off  the  mountains,  hope- 
fully within  the  next  few  weeks.  They 
have  said  that  they  will  imdertake  this 
responsibility  so  long  as  they  receive 
adequate  financial  support. 

With  respect  to  security,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  international  commu- 
nity should  assume  responsibility  if 
necessary.  Ideally,  a  political  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  between  the  Iraqi 
Government  and  the  Kurds  which  will 
provide  the  Kurds  with  adequate  politi- 
cal and  security  assurances,  perhaps 
with  international  endorsement.  How- 
ever, if  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  the 
short  term  and  the  Kurds  still  require 
military  protection,  a  serious  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  U.N.  or  regional 
peacekeeping  forces  to  replace  the  U.S. 
and  coalition  forces.  This  may  not  be 
easy  to  achieve,  but  the  alternatives  of 
abandoning  the  Kurds  or  staying  in 
Iraq  indefinitely  are  unacceptable. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
and  others  are  incurring  financial  obli- 
gations which  must  be  met.  As  of  Mon- 
day, the  United  States  had  already 
spent  about  $207  million.  The  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  [Mr.  Obey]  has 
given  us  the  specific  breakdown  of 
those  costs.  In  addition,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  certain  other  international 
relief  agencies  have  issued  an  appeal 
for  contributions  of  about  $722  million. 
If  we  expect  them  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  providing  humanitarian  relief, 
we  and  other  governments  will  have  to 
help. 

On  April  26,  the  President  submitted 
to  Congress  his  supplemental  budget 
request  for  $150.5  million  to  meet  the 
costs  of  this  operation.  Frankly,  our 
subcommittee  concluded  that  this 
would  not  be  adequate,  and  therefore 
we  added  to  that  request  an  additional 
$85  million,  bringing  the  total  in  this 
supplemental  bill  to  $235.5  million. 
None  of  these  funds  would  break  the 
spending  ceilings  imposed  by  the  budg- 
et, because  the  simount  requested  by 
the  President  would  be  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  associated  with 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
$85  million  we  have  added  represents 
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money     origrinal}y     appropriated     for 
Pakistan  which  cEinnot  be  spent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  there  are  other  disasters 
in  the  world  whi^h  we  and  others  must 
continuing  famine  in 
earthquake  in  Costa 
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days.  We  believe  that  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  will  give  the 
President  adequiite   flexibility   in  the 
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other  Members  of  the  Congress,  who 
witnessed  firsthand  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Kurds  in  both  Iraq  and  Turkey,  and 
the  situation  that  they  are  in,  the 
dying  of  exposure,  malnutrition,  and 
the  tremendous  problems  they  are 
dealing  with. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  is  just 
central  to  Tvirkey  and  Iraq.  All  over 
the  world,  we  are  talking  about  18  mil- 
lion people  that  are  refugees,  and  an- 
other 15  million  that  are  displaced.  In 
the  Sudan,  around  10  million  people  are 
at  risk  of  starvation.  People  are  al- 
ready dying  there,  and  large  numbers 
of  deaths  can  be  expected  soon.  Mil- 
lions more  are  at  a  risk  of  death  in 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  Sudan's  neigh- 
bor in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Millions  of 
Bangladeshis  urgently  need  assistance 
to  help  survive  the  devastating  cyclone 
that  struck  only  last  week. 

Therefore,  it  is  critically  important 
that  this  bill  provide  additional  funds 
for  Iraqi  refugees  while  also  adding 
emergency  resources  to  Africa,  Asia, 
and  other  refugee  humanitarian  emer- 
gencies. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairmen,  Mr. 
WHTTTEN  and  Mr.  Obey  for  really  step- 
ping up  to  this  most  important  chal- 
lenge of  helping  so  many  people  in  the 
world  that  are  in  need.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  also  support  this  in  a  really 
strong  way. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DuRBiN]  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2251 
is  a  good  bill.  It  does  some  important 
things.  It  provides  assistance  for  our 
troops  overseas.  It  provides  assistance 
to  the  families  of  those  troops  who 
have  suffered  hardships  because  of 
their  service. 

As  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall]  has  said  so  eloquently,  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHugh],  it  provides  refugee  assist- 
ance to  people  who  are  suffering,  peo- 
ple we  see  on  the  television  screen 
every  night.  The  United  States  is  a  car- 
ing nation.  We  reach  out.  We  help  peo- 
ple. By  doing  so,  we  send  a  message  as 
to  what  kind  of  people  we  are. 

However,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  point 
which  I  think  should  be  made  in  this 
debate.  This  is  the  sixth  piece  of  legis- 
lation this  year  which  has  been  classi- 
fied "emergency"  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation and  all  the  preceding  emer- 
gency bills  have  related  to  foreign  aid 
and  military  assistance.  They  are  all 
deserved  causes.  However,  I  want  to 
ask  this  question:  Why  is  it,  when  it 
comes  to  questions  of  military  spend- 
ing and  foreign  aid,  the  administration 
and  this  Congress  continue  to  consider 
it  an  emergency?  An  emergency  which 
sets  it  apatrt  from  the  otherwise  strict 
budget  process  around  here?  In  fact, 
what  we  are  doing,  time  and  again,  is 
making  exceptions  to  the  rules. 


So  far,  some  $45  billion  has  been  tied 
up  in  emergency  bills.  Here  today,  we 
will  debate  a  motion  to  instruct  from 
the  President's  party  which  says  that 
when  it  comes  to  emergencies  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  it 
comes  to  emergencies  in  schools  and 
emergencies  in  health  care,  we  are  not 
going  to  step  aside  from  the  budget 
process.  We  are  going  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  find  ways  to  solve  problems 
here  in  the  United  States.  I  am  for 
solving  problems,  but  we  should  have 
equity.  We  should  have  some  caring 
not  only  for  the  people  overseas,  we 
should  have  some  caring  for  the  people 
at  home. 

I  think  if  we  do  that  and  show  some 
balance  in  our  approach,  we  will  lit- 
erally serve  America  and  send  a  mes- 
sage as  to  what  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BILBRAY]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Iraqi  refugees.  It  is  clear  to 
every  Member  of  this  Chamber  that  the 
immediate  need  is  to  protect  the  Kurds 
and  the  Shiites  from  the  weather,  fam- 
ine, and  disease. 

However,  this  crisis  will  not,  will  ab- 
solutely not  be  resolved  until  there  can 
be  a  suitable  international  guarantee 
that  the  Kurdish  and  Shiite  people  will 
not  be  persecuted.  We  can  feed  them 
today  but  we  also  have  to  ensure  that 
they  will  continue  to  live  in  peace.  The 
history  of  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime 
proves  that  periods  of  relative  lull  have 
been  followed  by  massive  repression  by 
his  troops  upon  these  people.  Let  us 
not  be  tricked  by  this  madman  once 
again.  Let  us  now  finally  settle  the 
question  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Iraq  and  free  them 
from  the  brutal  domination  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  supply  this 
much  needed  aid  to  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  families  of  Iraq's  Kurdish  and 
Shiite  peoples.  But  I  also  remind  you 
that  this  will  not  be  over  until  we  can 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  request  for  aid 
for  the  victims  of  this  very  real  human 
tragedy  in  Kurdistan,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  President's  empathy  is 
for  those  affected  by  disasters  here  at 
home? 

Yes,  this  will  aid  critical  assistance 
to  the  starving  Kurdish  children 
stranded  ir  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Iraq,  but  the  President  has  failed  to  ex- 
tend a  hand  of  hope  and  assistance  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  going  hungry  each  day, 
within  our  own  borders,  and  within  my 
own  State  of  California. 
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Specifically,  the  President  has  done 
little  to  respond  to  the  human  suffer- 
ing resulting  from  the  winter  freeze  in 
California  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
State's  citrus  crop.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  crop  in  three  counties  alone — 
Tulare,  Kern,  and  Fresno — was  de- 
stroyed. Whole  communities  that  de- 
pend on  the  agricultural  industry  have 
been  devastated.  Several  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  those  areas  have  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent.  Families  are  being 
evicted  firom  their  homes,  an  estimated 
70,000  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families  are  in  danger  of  going  hungry 
each  day  because  there  is  no  work  in 
the  fields. 

Farm  workers  have  even  been  send- 
ing their  children  back  to  Mexico  to 
stay  with  relatives  because  they  fear 
that  their  children  will  starve  if  they 
stay  here  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  neat  and  graphic  tele- 
vision story  of  human  suffering  that 
seems  to  be  the  type  of  problem  that 
gets  our  attention,  gets  the  President's 
resiwnse.  However,  the  human  suffer- 
ing which  grows  worse  each  day  is  no 
less  real  and  no  less  a  tragedy  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  lead  story  on  the 
evening  news  each  night  or  the  cover 
story  of  national  news  magazines. 

The  President  has  it  within  his  power 
to  provide  the  necessary  aid  to  these 
communities.  In  H.R.  2251  we  are  di- 
recting the  President  to  inform  the 
Congress,  within  10  days  of  enactment 
of  this  measure,  of  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  respond 
to  all  domestic  disasters,  including  dis- 
asters resulting  from  freezes  and  floods 
and  other  natural  disasters. 

Most  importantly,  for  those  impacted 
by  last  winter's  freeze,  the  President 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  request 
a  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Crop  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Program,  authorized  in  last  year's 
farm  bill.  Funding  that  program  will 
help  some  4,500  citrus  growers  get  back 
on  their  feet  and  allow  them,  in  turn, 
to  reemploy  tens  of  thousands  of  farm 
workers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  assistance  will  put  food  on  the 
tables  and  into  the  mouths  of  those 
who  now  feel  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
deprivation  as  efficiently  as  any  other 
Federal  relief  program.  It  will  have  the 
long-term  benefit  of  helping  to  ensure 
future  emplojmient  for  those  workers 
In  the  years  to  come. 

The  recordbreaking  freeze  that  hit 
California  last  December  was  the  third 
worst  natural  disaster  in  our  State's 
history,  surpassed  only  by  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  of  1989  and  the  San 
Francisco  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906. 
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But  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
desperate  cries  of  thousands  of  hungry 
and  homeless  farm  workers  in  Califor- 
nia.  It  is  time  for  the   President  to 
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refocus  his  attention  to  the  serious 
problems  we  face  here  at  home. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  and  I  urge 
the  President  to  send  Congress  a  do- 
mestic emergency  relief  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]  who 
without  a  great  deal  of  promoting  be- 
cause of  his  awaxeness  of  the  situation, 
not  just  in  California  but  across  the 
South  and  in  the  upper  Midwest,  has 
included  this  language  once  again, 
similar  to  language  included  in  the 
earlier  supplemental  to  try  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  administration  to 
focus  on  our  domestic  problems. 

The  chairman  has  always  been  atten- 
tive to  the  needs  of  constituents  of 
Members  from  across  the  country.  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  and  I  certainly  hope 
within  the  next  few  days  we  will  get  a 
response  from  0MB  and  from  the 
agenices  directly  affected  who  have 
within  their  power  the  ability  to  help 
resolve  these  issues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  interests  of  time,  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  was  going  to  raise  similar  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  is  addressing 
himself  to  about  concern  for  emer- 
gency circumstances.  I  presume  the 
gentleman  includes  within  those  con- 
cerns the  emergency  that  focuses 
around  freeze  impacts  on  agricultural 
products  in  our  State  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Absolutely.  I  mentioned 
the  freeze  specifically.  There  has  to  be 
no  doubt  that  freezes  should  be  consid- 
ered as  all  other  natural  disasters.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  counties  in  our 
State  that  have  been  impacted. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  should 
have  known  my  colleague  would  have 
included  the  parts  of  the  State  that  are 
impacted.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in 
the  room,  but  I  should  have  known  my 
colleague  would  focus  on  that  impor- 
tant item. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's assistance.  The  gentleman  may 
not  want  to  associate  his  remarks  with 
all  of  mine,  but  at  least  the  gentlenaan 
may  want  to  help  focus  on  at  least  the 
problem  area. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  With  the 
gentleman,  I  seldom  have  much  re- 
serve, but  I  do  have  reserve. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not   think   anybody   in    the   Congress 
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would  oppose  trying  to  help  the  Kurds, 
and  actually  they  deserve  help. 

I  oppose  the  policy.  We  are  the  Unit 
ed  States,  not  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  the  United  States,  not  the  Inter- 
national Welfare  Department.  They  de- 
serve help,  but  let  me  just  say  some- 
thing to  the  Congress. 

Members  do  not  see  this  because  we 
live  in  pretty  much,  nice  white  ivory 
towers.  But  there  are  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  eat  dog  food  to  make  sure  their 
little  bit  of  money  lasts  them  for  the 
month.  There  are  some  people  who  ac- 
tually live  and  sleep  on  steel  grates. 
They  do  not  have  any  other  choice. 
There  are  more  poor  children  in  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  industrialized  na- 
tion. 

Where  is  the  domestic  aid  package 
for  America?  Over  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  parts  of  my  district  are  on 
some  form  of  assistance,  barely  mak- 
ing it. 

By  God,  you  have  got  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  fire.  Cities  and  States  are 
asking  for  a  little  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  not  going  to  complicate  your 
bill.  This  is  a  great  chairman,  and  I  do 
not  want  anybody  hurting  my  district. 

But,  I  oppose  the  policy  of  emergency 
supplemental  every  week  or  two 
weeks  for  people  overseas.  We  are 
broke.  Our  banks  are  teetering,  our 
savings  and  loans  have  folded. 

Why  don't  we  come  up  with  a  little 
domestic  aid?  If  we  could  find  it  in  our 
reservoir  of  moneys  somewhere,  why 
not  find  it  for  the  home  team? 

I  do  not  oppose  the  measure.  It  has 
money  in  it  for  the  military.  We  have 
10,000  troops  over  there,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  think  that  is  enough.  We 
already  saved  their  behinds.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  everybody  else  to  pay  their 
fair  share. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  on 
one  thing.  At  least  they  are  pushing 
these  other  contributors  to  pay  their 
fair  share,  but  I  do,  and  will  continue 
to  oppose  the  policy. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  indicating  that  this  country 
ought  not  to  play  Winston  Churchill 
abroad  and  Scrooge  at  home. 

I  absolutely  totally  agree  with  that, 
but  I  would  simply  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
the  facts,  there  is  not  one  new  addi- 
tional dollar  of  foreign  assistance  in 
this  bill.  Every  dollar  which  is  provided 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
somewhere  from  400  to  1,000  people  a 
day  who  are  presently  dying  on  the 
borders  of  Iran,  every  dollar  here  is 
provided  by  making  reductions  in  other 
foreign  assistance  prograjns,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  indi- 
cated there  is  an  ability  in  the  bill  to 
use  the  International  Fund  which  has 
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been  accuniulat(  id  because  of  contribu- 
tions from  othe  ■  countries  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  th(!  costs  associated  with 
so  therp  Is  not  one  new  addi- 
American  tax  money 
going  for  aid  In  this  bill.  We  are  simply 
moving  other  foieigrn  assistance  around 
to  cover  these  cdsts.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  the  humani- 
tarian interest  of  this  country  to  do  so. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTEI*!  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  pessirig  funding  desperately 
raeded  to  save  ttie  lives  of  Iraqi  refugees. 
This  assistarxie  is  targeted  for  Kurdish  refu- 
gees tteeing  their  own  country  upon  fear  of 
death,  only  to  mecil  death  in  the  inhospitat}le 
mountains  t»rderirjg  Iraq.  The  furxjs  for  hu- 
manitarian relief  qperatrons  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriatkii  can  mean  tfie  difference 
Ijetween  life  and  daath  for  these  refugees. 

But  H.R.  2251  al$o  contains  important  provi- 
sions for  funding  dbmestic  issues  of  urgency. 
Chapter  III  requires  the  Office  of  Management 
arxl  Budget  [0MB]  to  report  back  to  Congress 
10  days  after  this  Dill  is  enacted  on  the  status 
of  unfunded  dire  ertiergencies  because  of  nat- 
ural disasters  here  In  the  United  States. 

This  report  will  s^w  that  the  Federal  En^r- 
gency  Management  Agency  [FEMA]  is  so 
short  of  funds  that;  it  has  stopped  paying  out 
approved  funding  tor  qualified  publk:  assist- 
ance needs.  FEK^  has  publically  reported 
that  (t  has  a  shortf^l  of  about  $600  million  be- 
cause of  the  unexpJBCtedfy  high  number  of  dis- 
asters. There  are  riormally  23  major  disasters 
per  year,  txjt  in  tfiej  first  7  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  there  were  24  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$270  million.  j 

In  my  congressional  district  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  FEMA  funds  whk:h  are  now 
being  held  up  inoefinitely.  FEMA  estimates 
that  it  will  need  atiout  $35  million  to  respond 
to  the  devastating  ice  storm  tfiat  crippled 
Rochester,  NY,  ar^  on  March  3.  1991.  The 
ice  storm  was  a  riatural  as  well  as  an  eco- 
rxxnic  disaster.  In  i  single  night  we  witnessed 
the  wholesale  desffuction  of  our  historic  land- 
scape. Tens  of  thousands  of  healthy,  txKintiful 
trees — which  required  generations  to  grow — 
were  killed  within  al  few  short  hours.  In  Vhe  city 
of  Rochester  akxiej  it  is  estimated  ttiat  at  least 
30,000  trees  have  peen  k}st.  No  neighborlxxxt 
street  in  the  city  escaped  the  devastation  of 
this  ice  storm.         I 

My  district  is  stripling  to  clean  up,  restore 
public  safety,  and  t>egin  to  restore  the  tens  of 
thousarxte  of  trees  that  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed t}y  the  storm.  FEMA  has  reimbursed 
kxaiities  $130,000|  It  has  approved  another 
$6  million  and  ant|:ipates  approving  an  addi- 
tionaJ  $28  million.  Iftow,  FEMA  has  announced 
that  it  canrwt  provide  this  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tha  towns,  cities,  and  counties 
of  my  detrict  are  (desperate.  They  are  making 
heroic  efforts  to  cohipty  with  FEMA  deadlines, 
and  have  submitte*  I  their  applications  for  reinv 
bursement  in  good  faith.  FEMA  promises  to 
approve  these  needs.  Ixjt  that  promise  is 
meaningiess  If  F^4A  has  no  furxjing  avail- 

I  urge  0MB  to  report  back  on  the  status  of 
funds  for  responc  ing  to  domestk:  disasters 
and  to  dek:are  this  need  a  dire  emergerx:y. 
Then  Congress  wll  hiave  ttie  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  comm  nities  responding  to  disas- 


ters in  New  York  and  elsewhere  across  the 
country  receive  the  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance tfiey  deserve. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  gladly  support  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Iraqi  refugees.  The  bill  responds  to 
ttie  tragedy  unfokjing  in  the  mountains  of  Iraq 
and  Turt<ey  where  some  320,000  Kurdish  refu- 
gees have  rrwved  to  escape  the  oppression  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  army.  Many  of 
tf>ese  distressed  people  are  at  risk  of  death 
from  severe  malnutrition  and  related  diseases. 
Partk:ularty  vulnerable  are  the  infants  and  el- 
derly, who  have  been  dying  at  alarming  rates 
in  these  camps. 

The  bill  will  provide  some  $236  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  Kurdish  refugees  and  for 
intemational  peacekeeping  operations.  This  is 
$85  million  at)Ove  the  President's  request  and 
every  penny  is  needed.  However,  the  bill  is 
funded  in  a  fiscally  responsit>le  way  tiecause 
$150  million  comes  from  foreign  contritxjtions 
or  interest  on  them  arxJ  the  $85  million  bal- 
ance is  transferred  from  unobligated  economic 
support  funds. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  draw  upon  $321  million  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  defense  cooperation  fund  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  U.S.  military  forces  being  used 
in  tfie  relief  effort.  Interest  on  the  gulf  fund  will 
also  support  activities  of  military  servk:e  orga- 
nizations that  provkJe  hardship  grants  to  finarv 
cially  strapped  families  of  U.S.  service  persorv 
nel. 

This  is  the  right  kind  of  akj  for  the  right  pur- 
pose. Lefs  vote  it  out  unanimously  and  speed 
relief  to  the  hundreds  of  thousarids  suffering 
Kurds.  It  will  also  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
on  some  on  overall  refugee  and  disaster  relief 
accounts,  so  that  is  also  helpful. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  make  several  obser- 
vatkKis. 

First,  we  woukf  not  be  debating  akl  to  the 
Kurds  had  not  the  intemational  nnedia 
spotlighted  their  tragk:  plight  and  mobilized 
worid  opinion  to  support  emergency  relief. 

Second,  that  same  spotlight  has  not  shone 
txightly  on  tfie  even  greater  numtjer  of  Kurdish 
refugees  at  risk  in  tfie  Iranian-Iraqi  twrder 
areas.  Nor  has  it  highlighted  the  enormous 
tragedy  unfolding  In  Africa,  wfiere  some  35 
milfon  people — or  dozens  times  more  peo- 
ple— are  at  risk  of  famine. 

Third,  we  move  with  dispatch  to  akJ  the 
Kurds  because  the  media  has  propelled  us 
into  action,  because  of  our  military  interest  in 
a  solution,  and  t}ecause  we  have  demanded 
and  otttained  help  from  tfie  intemational  com- 
munity. Tfiat  is  not  fiappening  with  respect  to 
ttie  cyckxie  vKtims  of  Bangladesh,  the  famine 
vctims  of  Africa  or  some  15  millkMi  other  refu- 
gees. 

Tfie  United  States  has  committed  a  meager 
$6  millk)n  to  aid  the  10  million  homeless 
Bangladeshis,  many  of  wfiom  face  peril  from 
epidemics  or  starvatk}n.  The  main  cfiampk}ns 
oif  relief  in  Bangladesh  are  private  relief  orga- 
nizatkins  such  as  CARE,  and  Save  tfie  Chil- 
dren. But  they  can't  possibly  cope  with  a  trag- 
edy of  this  magnitude  witfiout  the  active  and 
generous  support  of  our  Government,  tfie 
United  Natkjns,  and  otfier  world  donors. 

Likewise,  tfie  United  States  Committee  on 
Refugees  has  predk:ted  that  even  if  disaster 
relief  is  effective,  some  300,000  Sudanese  will 


still  die.  Certainly,  we  must  find  the  will  and 
the  means  to  prevent  such  tragic  losses  of 
human  life. 

But  we  will  not  do  so  as  long  as  our  foreign 
polrcy  and  foreign  aid  programs  are  mired  in 
politrcal  constraints  and  dominated  by  security 
akJ  arxJ  defense  concerns.  We  must  lit>erate 
our  foreign  policy  so  tfiat  our  aid  can  focus  on 
the  real  needs  of  people,  and  at  no  additional 
cost.  We  ought  to  be  transferring  some  secu- 
rity aid  funds  to  expand  food  akJ  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

Not  only  will  that  aid  hungry  people  and  af- 
ford a  better  way  to  promote  the  national  inter- 
est. It  will  fielp  American  family  farmers  who 
can't  get  a  decent  price  for  their  crops — as  the 
administration  negotiates  away  price  sup- 
ports— and  who  can't  find  markets  for  their 
atxjndant  production — as  artificial  trade  bar- 
riers continue  to  impede  exports. 

Let's  start  turning  this  around  with  the  right 
kind  of  foreign  akl.  Let's  start  moving  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  around  tfie  worid  to  hungry 
people. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  reluctant  opposition  to  H.R. 
2251 ,  the  supplemental  appropriations  for  Iraqi 
refugees. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
Kurds  and  all  those  wfio  have  been  displaced 
due  to  the  recent  Persian  Gulf  war.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  fielping  them.  However,  in  this  era 
of  a  spiraling  national  deficit  and  shrinking 
Federal  resources.  I  cannot  in  good  corv 
science  support  this  $572  million  foreign  akJ 
bill. 

While  I  do  not  advocate  that  we  adopt  a 
purely  isolationist  policy,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  all  Amerrcans  are  met  first.  In 
1990,  there  were  25,000  cases  of  mostly  pre- 
ventable measles  reported.  Seventy  percent  of 
tfxise  students  eligible  to  partk:ipate  in  Head 
Start  cannot  tjecause  we  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
pand this  vital  and  proven  program;  37  million 
Americans  are  witlxiut  proper  health  insur- 
ance. Can  we  afford  to  give  $573  million  away 
while  too  many  Americans  are  hungry,  home- 
less, and  helpless? 

I  do  not  make  this  vote  easily,  txjt  this  legis- 
lation wilt  just  dig  a  deeper  hole  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchikjren.  We  have  a  resporv 
sibility  to  the  next  generatkin  of  Americans  to 
address  our  prot)lems  now.  If  our  Natk)n 
fiopes  to  remain  a  work!  leader  and  power,  we 
cannot  ignore  our  domestk:  problems,  pay  tfie 
way  for  other  countries  and  pass  the  bill  onto 
our  children. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  defense  chapter  of  the 
refugee  assistance  supplemental  provkJes  for 
tfie  transfer  of  $320,500,000  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  regkinal  defense  fund  to  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts of  the  Defense  Department  in  order  to 
finance  the  defense  costs  of  Operation  Pro- 
vkJe Comfort.  These  funds  will  cover  the  mili- 
tary personnel  costs,  supplies,  transportation 
and  other  support  costs  associated  with  the 
relief  effort  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
in  and  around  Iraq. 

Also  $16  millkm  is  appropriated  from  the  in- 
terest earned  on  balances  in  the  defense  co- 
operatkin  account,  a  gift  fund,  to  ttie  military 
relief  societies.  These  funds  will  provkJe  addi- 
tkjnal  akl  to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
v^hich  have  incurred  added  hardships  tiased 
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on  the  deployment  relating  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  These  societies 
provide  interest  free  loans  or  grants  to  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  to  help  fi- 
nance food,  rent  or  utility  expenses,  emer- 
gency transportation  expenses,  vehicle  re- 
pairs, funeral  expenses,  medical  and  dental 
expenses,  and  other  emergency  assistance. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  Iraqi  refugee  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

The  refugee  situations  on  txsth  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Iraq  are  unprece- 
dented. The  number  of  Kurds  fleeing  into  such 
dangerous  terain  and  unfavorat)ie  weather 
conditions  illustrates  the  political  reasons  for 
refugee  situations  and  the  fear  these  people 
have  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  responded  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
now  we  must  respond  to  the  human  injustice 
the  Kurds  are  trying  to  escape.  Our  efforts,  al- 
though too  late  for  some  Kurdish  refugees, 
many  of  them  children,  must  continue  at  all  ur- 
gency to  help  the  thousands  of  other  Kurdish 
refugees  still  caught  in  this  crisis.  As  world 
leaders  we  have  the  responsitMlity  to  protect 
the  human  rights  of  these  people.  The  need 
for  shelter,  food,  nnedical  supplies,  water,  and 
adequate  clothing  cannot  be  underestimated. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  refugee  camps  are 
tjeing  estatilished  in  the  northern  areas  of 
Iraq.  We  must  not  atandon  these  people  once 
the  camps  are  established.  They  have  many 
obstacles  tiefore  them  as  they  seek  to  resettle 
permanently.  Safety  and  security  must  t>e  en- 
sured for  these  people. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  1  caution  us  not  to  let  our  ac- 
tions here  today  on  behalf  of  ttie  Iraqi  refu- 
gees minimize  ttie  need  to  act  on  other  critical 
refugee  situations  throughout  the  workl,  espe- 
cially in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Chairman  Tony 
Hall  has  wori<ed  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the 
worid's  refugees  and  recently  traveled  to  the 
Iraq-Turkey  border  to  observe  the  refugee  sit- 
uation first  hand.  Representative  Dorgan  has 
also  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  refugee  situa- 
tion in  East  Afrka.  I  applaud  their  efforts. 

Again,  1  commend  the  Appropriations  Conv 
mittee  for  expediting  the  passage  of  this  criti- 
cal legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Wednesday,  May  8,  1991,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  In  its  present 
form,  yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  2251,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  384,  nays  25, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 


Abercrombte 
Ackerman 
Alex&nder 
Allard 
Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  <TX) 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Bate  man 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Be  renter 
Berman 
BevlU 
Bllbray 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonior 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
BunnlDK 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 


YEAS— 384 

Clement 

Cllnjer 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CosteUo 

CouchllD 

Cox  (CA> 

Cox  (XL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Connlngham 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlnreU 

Dixon 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

FUke 

FogUetta 

Ford  (B*I) 


Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbnieckner 

Horn 

HortOD 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hackaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 


Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kaniorski 

Kaptor 

Kaalch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McC^urdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfnme 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorfaead 

Moran 

Morrison 


Barton 

BUlrakls 

Combest 

Dannemeyer 

Donnelly 

Duncan 

Early 

Geren 

HaU(TX) 


Bacchus 

CYane 

Davis 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Jefferson 

Kleczka 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (ND 

Owens  (UT) 

Oiley 

Packard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poehard 

Price 

Purse  11 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roft-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ronkema 

Rowland 

Rttsao 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scbeuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

NAYS— 25 

Hancock 

Hayes  (IL) 

Miller  (OH) 

Nussle 

Ray 

Rohrabacher 

Savage 

Sensenbrenner 

Steams 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Lehman  (FL) 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mataui 

McDermott 

McOrath 

Miller  (WA) 


Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stall  Ings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrtcelU 

Towns 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

ZUiuner 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Thomas  (WT) 

Traficant 

Visclosky 

Walker 

Zeliff 


MorelU 

Mrazek 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Roybal 

Vucanovich 
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GEREN  of  Texas,  and 
changed    their    vote 
lay." 
changed  his  vote  from 


Messrs.  RAY. 
ROHRABACHEH 
from  "yea"  to 

Mr.  KOLTER 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  wai 

The  result  of 
as  above  record^. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


passed. 
I  he  vote  was  announced 


PERSONA  ^  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  on  May  9.  during  rollcall  84 — 
H.R.  2251,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
Iraqi  refugees.  If  I  [had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea. 


EXPLANATION 
Speaker,  I  missed  the 


PERSON. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  IMr. 
vote  on  rolteall  No.|84  because  of  official  busi- 
ness in  my  district^  I  was  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 


nedy Space  Centei 


the  Astronauts  MeTwrial,  which  the  Congress 


and  the  President 
tional  memorial  to 
line  of  duty.  Had  I 


lave  recognized  as  the  na- 
astronauts  who  die  in  the 
been  present,  I  woukj  have 


voted  "aye"  on  roU  lall  No.  84 


APPOINTMENT 
HOUSE 
TION  121. 
ET   FOR  THi; 
1992 


OF   CONFEREES   ON 
RESOLU- 

coHgressional  BUDG- 
u.s.  government, 


concurrent 


R(s 


fiscal 


Gove  rnment 


Mr.   PANETT\ 
unanimous  consent 
Speaker's  table 
tion  (H.  Con. 
gressional  budgjet 
ment  for  the 
ting  forth  the 
the   U.S. 
years   1992,    199$ 
with  Senate 
agree  to  the  Senate 
agree  to  the 
Senate. 

The 
McNin^TY).  Is  tl^ere 
quest  of  the 
nia? 

There  was  no 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to  take  from  the 
the  concurrent  resolu- 
121)  revising  the  con- 
fer the  U.S.  Govem- 
year  1991  and  set- 
cjongressional  budget  for 
for   the    fiscal 
1994.   1995,   and   1996, 
anjiendments  thereto,  dis- 
amendments.  and 
inference  asked  by  the 


sPEAKi  :r 


Mr.  GRADISQN 
a  motion  to 
The  Clerk 


reail 


votes 


Mr.  Gradison  nfoves 
the  part  of  the 
the  disagreeing 
the  Senate  ainen4inent 
Resolution  121  be 
Senate    lan^age 
ftinds"  for  high 
for  through  spending 
Increases. 

Provided  furthei 
fund  areas  specified 
ment.    pay-as-yo  i 
harm  working  fapiilies 


atterKling  the  dedication  of 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 

objection  to  the  re- 

g^ntleman  from  Califor- 


Dbjection. 

MOTION  TO  INI  TRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
QRADISON 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
instruct  conferees, 
as  follows: 


that  the  managers  on 

House  at  the  conference  on 

of  the  two  Houses  on 

to  House  Concurrent 

instructed  to  recede  to  the 

providing    that    "reserve 

I  iriority  initiatives  be  paid 

reductions  and  not  tax 


That  within  the  reserve 

in  the  Senate  amend- 

-go    legislation    will    not 

and  Medicare  bene- 


ficiaries, and  will  adhere  to  the  1990  budget 
process  agreement  between  F*resldent  Bush 
and  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  wrong  time  to  raise  taxes  to  launch 
costly  new  Government  programs.  Last 
year.  Congress  passed  a  landmark  defi- 
cit reduction  package  that  claimed 
clearly  $500  billion  in  savings  over  5 
years.  The  package  included  spending 
cuts,  mostly  in  defense,  and  some  real 
entitlement  reform.  But  most  of  the 
savings  were  scored  in  the  outyears, 
and  we  may  never  realize  them.  More- 
over, more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
deficit  reduction  in  the  5-year  package 
consisted  of  tax  increases. 

Federal  taxes  are  expected  to  equal 
19.4  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct during  this  fiscal  year.  Over  the 
next  5  years,  they  are  projected  to  con- 
tinue rising  and  will  reach  a  full  20  per- 
cent by  the  middle  of  the  decade.  This 
means  a  full  decade  of  Federal  taxes  at 
19  percent  or  higher,  something  our  Na- 
tion has  never  experienced.  The  tax  en- 
vironment at  the  State  and  local  level 
is  not  much  better.  Many  States  and 
localities  are  facing  significant  budget 
shortfalls  and  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  cut  spending  and  raise  taxes. 

D  1240 

Several  States  already  have  done  so. 
Although  the  budget  agreement  of  1990 
permits  entitlement  and  mandatory 
spending  to  increase  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  the  wisest  course  under 
present  economic  circumstances,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  control,  restrain,  and 
even  cut  Government  spending,  and  in 
this  way  to  limit  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  the  time,  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  recession,  to  in- 
crease new  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

My  motion  follows  an  amendment  by 
our  former  colleague  here  in  the  House, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown].  This  motion  of  his  was  adopt- 
ed on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  other 
body,  and  it  was  included  in  the  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate. 

My  motion  would  instruct  conferees 
to  agree  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed budget  resolution  that  in- 
creased spending  allocations,  prin- 
cipally those  identified  by  the  Senate 
as  reserve  funds,  five  categories  of  re- 
serve funds,  and  that  these  be  offset  by 
legislation  reducing  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  amounts  at  least  equal 
to  the  costs  of  these  new  spending  ini- 
tiatives. 


May  9,  1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
proposal,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  requires 
us  to  increase  spending  for  anything.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  pro- 
viding stimulus  in  excess  of  $300  billion 
a  year  in  the  deficit,  that  increased 
spending  is  appropriate  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  allowed  to  happen  under 
the  terms  of  the  budget  agreement  and 
what  would  happen  if  these  instruc- 
tions were  followed.  The  agreement 
says  that  all  new  or  increased  entitle- 
ments and  mandatory  spending  and 
any  revenue  losers  must  be  offset,  ei- 
ther by  cuts  in  direct  spending  or  by 
tax  increases. 

My  motion  to  instruct  conferees  is 
intended,  and  I  say  this  very  directly, 
to  limit  the  growth  of  government. 

In  no  way  does  it  impose  any  restric- 
tions on  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  the  House  wishes  to  increases  taxes, 
for  whatever  purpose,  we  simply  need  a 
majority.  What  it  does  permit  for  the 
Senate  to  do  is  what  the  Senate  says  it 
wishes  to  do,  which  is  impose  upon  it- 
self a  60-vote  requirement  if  it  wishes 
to  increase  taxes  to  finance  new  spend- 
ing under  reserve  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  provides  a 
very  clear  choice.  If  you  vote  "yes," 
you  are  agreeing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposes  enough  of  a  tax  burden 
already.  If  you  vote  "yes."  you  are  not 
forswearing  new  programs,  although  I 
hope  we  are  slowing  them  down.  You 
are  simply  saying  that  the  best  way  to 
pay  for  them  is  to  reorder  budget  prior- 
ities and  cut  spending  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  part  of  this 
motion  was  what  I  intended  initially  to 
offer.  Upon  reviewing  the  alternative, 
which  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta],  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  intended  to  offer  at  a  later 
time,  and  finding  it  had  considerable 
merit,  I  revised  mine  to  incorporate 
both  parts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  language  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  had  in- 
tended, and  indeed  may  later  offer,  in 
that  it  in  no  way  instructs  the  con- 
ferees not  to  accept  the  Brown  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  it  seems  to  accept  by  its 
terms  that  the  Brown  amendment  will 
end  up  being  imposed  by  the  Senate  on 
itself.  Indeed,  the  language  in  this  ver- 
sion, which  is  included  in  my  proposal, 
but  which  I  must  acknowledge  I  took 
without  change  from  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta], specifically  accepts  by  its  defi- 
nition, by  its  terms,  that  the  reserve 
funds  specified  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment will  remain  in  place,  and,  I  can 
read  it  in  no  other  way,  anticipates 
that  the  Brown  amendment  would  also 
remain  in  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  on  a 
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bipartisan  basis  approve  this  motion  to 
instruct,  and  get  on  with  the  necessary 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gradison  motion  to 
instruct.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
pleased  when  Members  of  the  minority 
side  are  enlightened  by  the  proposals 
that  the  majority  makes,  but  what  the 
gentleman  has  set  up  is  an  inherent 
contradiction.  Because  on  the  one  hand 
he  violates  the  budget  agreement  under 
the  pay-as-you-go  requirement,  and,  at 
the  very  same  time,  targets  again 
working  families,  working  families  as- 
sisted by  entitlement  programs,  as  his 
primary  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  we  de- 
feat the  previous  question.  Then  I  will 
offer  the  language  clean  that  we  have 
presented  that  will,  if  we  proceed  with 
pay  as  you  go,  not  harm  working  fami- 
lies, not  harm  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
and  adhere  to  the  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  is  portrayed 
as  somehow  a  motion  that  just  impacts 
on  the  Senate.  If  that  is  the  case,  what 
are  we  doing  here?  Let  the  Senate  de- 
cide its  own  rules.  But  we  are  here  in 
the  House.  So  the  obvious  approach 
here  is  to  put  the  House  on  record. 
Binding  the  Senate  is  binding  the 
House  with  the  same  language,  and 
that  is  the  intent  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  would  basi- 
cally violate  the  budget  agreement 
that  we  agreed  to.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  the  intent  here. 

When  we  developed  pay  as  you  go  in 
the  budget  summit,  we  made  the  state- 
ment and  agreed  to  a  discipline  that 
would  establish  pay  caps  or  spending 
caps  with  discretionary  spending,  de- 
fense, and  foreign  aid.  But  we  also  said 
on  pay  as  you  go  that  it  must  be  deficit 
neutral.  Nothing  was  ever  said  that  we 
would  do  pay  as  you  go  only  by  cuts, 
and  not  ever  consider  the  area  of  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also 
agreed  to  that  position  on  i)ay  as  you 
go,  and  Members  who  were  part  of  the 
sunmiit  agreed  to  that.  They  know 
very  well  when  we  discussed  pay  as  you 
go  we  said  if  you  are  going  to  do  it,  you 
can  do  it  with  revenues,  you  can  do  it 
with  cuts,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  need  that  flexibility  when 
you  are  confronting  issues  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  Member  can  then  vote  on 
those  bills  as  to  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  how  those  initiatives  are 
funded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  concerns  that 
face  this  Nation.  It  is  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There  are  issues 
related  to  the  unemployed,  issues  re- 
lated to  health  care,  issues  related  to 
energy,  issues  related  to  infrastruc- 
ture, issues  related  to  feeding  hungry 


children.  If  we  adopt  this  motion,  make 
no  mistake  about  it:  What  the  minor- 
ity is  saying  is  if  you  want  to  deal  with 
those  issues,  you  have  got  to  go  out 
and  hurt  somebody.  That  is  the  point. 
Because  if  you  want  to  find  a  way  to 
feed  hungry  children,  then  go  out  and 
cut  the  school  lunch  program.  That  is 
your  only  way  to  pay  for  that.  Or  cut 
other  entitlements  to  pay  for  it.  K  you 
want  to  deal  with  health  care  pro- 
grams, go  out  and  cut  a  health  care 
program.  That  is  their  approach.  It 
blesses  what  the  Reagan  and  the  Bush 
budgets  have  been  trying  to  do  for  the 
last  10  years,  which  is  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  and,  in  the  process,  protect 
Mr.  Trump. 

Make  no  mistake,  that  is  what  they 
are  after  here,  because  when  you  look 
at  this,  in  its  reality,  the  only  group 
that  is  protected  here  by  the  motion  of 
the  minority,  are  the  wealthy,  those 
who  have  increased  their  earnings  by 
almost  23  percent  over  the  last  10 
years.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  pro- 
tected, because  the  only  effective  way 
you  go  at  the  wealthy,  so  that  they 
share  their  responsibility,  is  through 
the  tax  system,  and  you  know  that 
very  well. 

We  fought  that  battle  in  the  budget 
summit.  We  could  not  even  get  a  sur- 
tax on  millionaires,  even  to  pay  for 
capital  gains,  because  there  was  oppo- 
sition to  even  in  any  sense  touching 
the  millionaires  in  our  society. 

So  what  do  you  have  here?  You  have 
here  a  proposal  that  does  exactly  the 
same  thing.  It  says  if  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  all  of  these  problems  in  our 
society,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  touch 
the  wealthy.  Do  not  even  consider 
touching  the  wealthy.  Go  after  Medi- 
care, go  after  school  lunches,  go  after 
student  loans,  go  after  veterans,  go 
after  children's  programs,  but,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  touch  the  wealthy. 

That  is  not  what  this  society  is  all 
about.  That  is  not  what  fundamental 
fairness  is  all  about.  I  ask  Members  to 
stand  by  the  vote  that  we  cast  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  we  defeated  the  Bush 
budget,  because  this  is  the  Bush  budget 
in  disguise.  The  Bush  budget  was  voted 
down  because  it  proposed  cuts  in  Medi- 
care, cuts  in  student  loans,  cuts  in  vet- 
erans programs,  and  cuts  in  foster  care. 
Members  said  no.  You  voted  "no"  then, 
and  I  ask  Members  to  vote  "no"  today. 
Defeat  this  motion,  and  let  us  get  back 
to  the  business  of  protecting  working 
families  and  rebuilding  this  Nation. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Our  guests  in  the  gallery 
are  reminded  not  to  respond  to  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  by  Members. 
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Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
respond.  I  have  listened  with  great  care 
and  I  find  the  gentleman  is  rather  bus- 


ily engaged  in  debating  himself.  He 
certainly  has  not  addressed  himself  to 
the  issues  involved  in  our  proposal. 

He  says  that  this  proposal  would  vio- 
late the  budget  agreement.  Where  was 
he  when  we  debated  a  week  ago  the 
question  of  substituting  CBO  for  0MB 
and  his  side  of  the  aisle  was  saying 
that  must  be  done?  That  was  a  clear 
change  in  the  budget  agreement,  and  I 
said  at  the  time  I  did  not  have  any  ob- 
jection. We  could  try  to  change  the 
budget  agreement  if  we  want.  But  it 
was  OK  then. 

Now  to  talk  about  changing  the 
budget  agreement  is  somehow  disturb- 
ing a  sacred  writ. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  budg- 
et agreement.  This  is  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  does  not  reach  the  President.  It 
is  not  a  modification  in  any  way  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.  I  would 
be  happy  to  later. 

What  the  gentleman  basically  has 
not  said  is  that  this  budget,  our  budg- 
et, as  well  as  yours,  increased  spending 
by  over  $60  billion  a  year.  The  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  is  not  enough.  He 
has  given  us  a  list  of  item  after  item  on 
which  he  and  his  party  would  like  to 
spend  more  money  without,  and  I  say 
very  carefully,  without  indicating  what 
the  price  tag  is  and  who  would  pay  for 
it. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
proposal  itself,  just  that  one  item, 
which  is  pending  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  increase 
taxes  by  over  $25  billion  over  a  5-year 
period.  That  is  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

That  is  just  what  this  economy  needs 
right  now:  To  send  a  message  to  the 
businesses  of  America  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  their  tax  burden  $25 
billion  at  a  time  we  want  them  to  take 
chances,  to  hire  people,  to  invest  in 
new  plants  and  equipment. 

Frankly,  this  does  not  in  any  way 
bind  the  House.  It  is  the  Senate  want- 
ing to  bind  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  what  they  do,  but  I 
think  it  is  pretty  much  up  to  them. 

What  the  gentleman  has  said,  and  I 
wrote  his  words  down  to  make  sure  I 
did  not  forget  them,  is  that  our  pro- 
posal would  say  we  have  to  go  out  and 
"hurt  somebody." 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  agree  that  every 
dime  of  this  $700  billion  of  spending 
under  the  mandatory  programs  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  it  is  so  vital  to 
spend  more  money,  let  us  at  least  take 
a  look  at  what  we  are  doing  to  see 
whether  there  are  tradeoffs  and  prior- 
ities. 

I  also  do  not  agree  with  the  implied 
suggestion  that  increasing  taxes  on  the 
American  people  does  not  hurt  some- 
body, too. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  about  increas- 
ing taxes  on  the  wealthy? 
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that  there  will  not  be  a  direct  vote  on 
his  motion? 

Your  leadership  already  controls  the 
appointment  of  conferees  and  has  the 
votes  to  control  the  content  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. So  again,  I  would  ask  why  should 
we  be  denied  a  vote  on  the  Gradison 
motion? 

Do  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  new  or  expanded  Govern- 
ment programs  which  they  would  like 
to  see  enacted?  And  if  so,  it  seems  to 
me  they  ought  to  be  honest  enough 
with  the  American  people  and  identify 
them  in  the  budget  resolution.  They 
should  also  tell  us  how  those  programs 
will  be  paid  for  because  that  is  really 
at  the  heart  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

I  would  hope  the  conference  report, 
when  it  is  brought  back  to  this  House, 
will  be  a  bit  more  definitive  in  indicat- 
ing what  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  plan  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  Certainly  it  would  appear 
that  the  majority  has  in  mind  several 
major  program  initiatives  to  be  paid 
for  by  increased  taxes.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are,  but  that  has  to  be  the 
hidden  agenda  here.  I  only  wish  they 
would  tell  us  exactly  what  they  have  in 
mind. 

Perhaps  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  will  come  equipped  with  a  crys- 
tal ball  so  that  we  can  see  the  future 
that  is  in  store  for  us,  if  they  had  their 
way.  » 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  previous  question.  Let  us 
have  an  up-or-doA^m  vote  on  the  Gradi- 
son motion  to  instruct  the  budget  con- 
ferees. 

Yes,  he  has  amended  his  original  con- 
cept of  a  motion,  with  the  language 
embraced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  And  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  do  not  find  it  all 
that  onerous.  And  so  why  not  join  with 
us  in  supporting  the  distingruished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  in  his  motion? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend,  the  minority  lead- 
er, has  read  the  New  York  Times  too 
faithfully.  He  has  adopted  their  proce- 
dural argument  with  a  religriosity  that 
is  touching,  but  I  do  not  think  rel- 
evant. 

We  heard  the  other  day  that  by  al- 
lowing the  Staggers  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Brady  bill  we  were  depriv- 
ing people  of  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
Brady  bill.  I  did  not  think  that  was  a 
very  good  argument.  I  thought  that 
was  legal  procedure.  You  are  allowed  to 
offer  a  substitute.  That  is  exactly  pro- 
cedurally what  we  are  doing  today. 

We  have  had  flips  where  the  liberals 
are  on  one  side  and  the  conservatives 
are  on  the  other  side,  but  more  than  a 
day  intervenes.  I  would  say  that  for 
that  kind  of  an  inconsistency  to  be  per- 
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petuated,  it  is  probably  better  to  wait 
for  a  weekend  because  the  procedure 
we  are  talking  about  today  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  pro- 
posed is  that  we  be  allowed  to  offer  ex- 
actly the  same  procedural  motion,  the 
same  motion  in  procedural  terms  with 
regard  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
motion. 

It  was  done  with  Staggers  and  Brady. 
Everybody  voted  for  that  rule  yester- 
day. Apparently  it  is  so  terrible  today, 
but  it  was  not  so  terrible  yesterday.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

The  second  question  is.  What  is  it 
that  we  might  want  to  do?  I  cannot 
speak  for  everybody,  but  I  would  not 
mind  raising  taxes  on  people  who  make 
more  than  $150,000  a  year  and  expand- 
ing some  medical  benefits.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
doing. 

We  are  told,  do  not  worry.  This  is 
really  just  a  motion  to  give  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  courage  of  its  convictions. 
That  seems  to  me  an  inappropriate 
forum  for  a  House  motion.  We  have 
been  told  that  this  will  not  affect  the 
House.  It  just  means  that  the  Senate 
will  need  60  votes  instead  of  51  votes.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  useful  for  us  to  be 
tying  ourselves  in  knots  because  the 
Senate  requires  60,  but  they  do  not 
have  quite  enough  on  their  own  to  do 
it,  so  they  need  us  to  do  it  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  do  not 
think  the  Medicare  Program  fully 
funds  everything  it  ought  to.  I  would 
like  to  help  older  people  with  the  cost 
of  medicines,  and  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  legislation  that  would  increase 
taxes  on  the  wealthy  of  the  sort  that 
we  had  in  the  budget  compromise  that 
we  put  forward  that  was  rejected  last 
yeaur,  and  pay  for  some  medical  care 
things. 

Members  can  vote  up  or  down  on 
that,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  object  to  that  would  be 
precluded  by  this  type  of  a  policy,  that 
is  an  example. 

a  1300 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  need  to  be 
very  clear  here  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  Democratic  motion  is 
their  desire  to  raise  taxes.  They  make 
it  very  clear  in  the  letter  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
that  that  is  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  made  no  bones  about  it.  That 
is  what  he  is  talking  about.  They  want 
to  raise  taxes.  Now  they  cover  it.  They 
say,  "What  we  want  to  do  is  we  want  to 
raise  taxes  on  the  wealthy.  It  is  only 
the  wealthy  we  are  going  after.  Do  not 
worry  about  it,  working  families.  We 
are  not  coming  after  you." 
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There  are  just  a  couple  of  problems 
with  that.  First  of  all,  we  now  know 
what  happened  when  we  raised  taxes 
last  year.  .When  we  suggested  raising 
taxes  in  June,  by  July,  the  economy 
plunged  into  a  recession,  and  it  is  not 
me  saying  it.  It  is  the  economists  who 
got  together,  and  the  economists  said 
flatly  that  the  recession  started  in 
July. 

What  was  the  thing  that  happened 
between  June  and  July  that  caused  a 
weak  economy  to  go  into  a  recession? 
There  was  an  announcement  that  we 
were  going  to  raise  tajces  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  insistence. 

That  plunged  us  into  a  recession.  We 
have  working  families  across  this  coun- 
try right  now  who  are  out  on  the 
streets  without  a  job  because  we  are 
now  in  recession,  because  we  raised 
taxes. 

But  then  there  is  the  little  point 
about  taxes  on  the  rich.  We  had  a  nice 
little  tax  last  year  that  we  put  in  on 
the  rich.  It  was  called  a  luxury  tax.  We 
said,  "Do  not  worry  about  this,  folks. 
This  will  only  hurt  the  filthy  rich.  It  is 
only  those  people  who  are  rich  who  will 
end  up  paying  the  luxury  tax."  The 
filthy  rich  did  not  get  hurt  by  the  lux- 
ury tax.  Working  families  did.  There  is 
a  boat  factory  in  my  district  that  can- 
not build  any  boats  because  right  now 
no  one  will  buy  a  boat  because  of  the 
luxury  tax. 

What  has  the  harm  been?  Not  to  fam- 
ilies who  are  wealthy.  They  buy  used 
yachts  at  the  present  time.  But  those 
working  families  in  my  district,  they 
are  out  on  the  street.  Their  union  em- 
ployees are  out  on  the  street. 

Did  we  do  them  harm?  Of  course  we 
did. 

And  what  about  the  people  whose 
luxury  cars  we  decided  to  tax?  Did  it 
hurt  anybody  buying  a  luxury  car?  No. 
But  a  bunch  of  dealerships  have  shut 
down,  and  mechanics  are  out  on  the 
street. 

Those  are  working  families  who  are 
hurt  by  our  taxation  policies.  The 
worst  thing  we  can  do  to  working  fami- 
lies in  this  country  is  to  raise  taxes, 
because  the  bottom  line  is  that  when 
we  raise  taxes  working  families  get 
hurt  very,  very  badly  by  it. 

Big  spenders  need  to  raise  big  taxes 
in  order  to  pay  for  their  programs.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  their  programs  cost 
working  families  their  jobs. 

If  you  think  that  is  a  good  enough 
tradeoff,  you  will  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  previous  question, 
because  they  want  to  go  back  to  tax- 
and-spend  philosophy  that  has  driven 
their  party  now  for  the  last  20  years.  It 
has  driven  the  economy  into  great 
harm,  and  that  is  the  direction  they 
want  to  go.  That  is  fine.  You  will  vote 
with  them  on  the  previous  question  if 
you  are  a  tax  and  spender. 

If  what  you  want  to  do  is  decide  we 
ought  to  find  spending  priorities  and 
adjust  spending  priorities  by  making 


cuts  in  some  areas  so  we  can  spend 
money  in  other  areas,  what  you  will  do 
is  vote  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison].  I  support  the  Gradison  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  instruction. 

I  say,  particularly  to  my  Republican 
colleagues,  if  you  care  about  transpor- 
tation funding  in  your  district,  you 
should  oppose  this  instruction  as  well. 

This  could  have  been  a  good  resolu- 
tion. This  could  have  been  an  instruc- 
tion that  limited  general  fund  spend- 
ing. I  would  be  vigorously  in  support  of 
that. 

There  are  few  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  have  a  more  fiscally  conserv- 
ative voting  record  than  I  have,  but 
this  instruction  goes  far  beyond  that. 
This  instruction  ties  our  hands  on  fu- 
ture increases  in  gasoline  user  fees 
which  go  into  the  trust  fund  and  which 
are  dedicated  to  highway  and  transit 
improvements.  This  instruction  goes 
too  far. 

There  must  have  been  at  least  100  Re- 
publicans who  have  come  to  me  and 
said  that  you  have  very  important 
highway  projects  in  your  district.  You 
need  your  projects  funded,  you  say,  and 
not  out  of  the  general  fund,  not  out  of 
the  deflcit  spending  general  fund,  but 
out  of  the  pay-as-you-go  highway  trust 
fund.  Well,  I  say  to  you,  do  not  come  to 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  ask  us  to  fund 
your  highway  projects  if  we  do  not 
have  the  money  there  in  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

If  our  hands  are  tied  by  this  kind  of 
a  resolution,  we  certainly  will  not  be  in 
the  position  to  fund  the  improvements 
in  our  infrastructure  which  are  so 
badly  needed  improvements  which 
would  be  funded  out  of  trust  funds  and 
not  out  of  the  general  fund.  So  I  say  to 
you,  oppose  this. 

I  went  to  our  people.  I  asked  them  to 
put  a  provision  in  here  which  would  ex- 
clude trust  funds.  This  was  rejected. 
Since  it  is  rejected,  those  of  you  who 
care  about  infrastructure  and  about 
pay-as-you-go  user  fees  to  improve 
your  highway  projects  back  home,  you 
should  oppose  this  as  well  or  recognize 
that  the  funds  are  not  going  to  be  there 
when  you  need  them. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  RoE],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud for  our  Members  here,  the  excel- 
lent statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  one  of  our  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Congress,  for  that  matter,  on  the 
issue  of  people's  needs. 

I  had  a  formal  statement,  but  I  am 
not  going   to   deliver  it.   I  sat  there 


quietly,  and  I  started  to  boil  a  little 
bit. 

We  say  that  it  does  not  bind  the 
House.  Yes,  it  does  bind  the  House,  be- 
cause it  says  that  the  House 
countenances  the  point  that  if  they 
want  to  do  anything  in  fiscal  areas 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  60  votes  in  the  Senate.  If  that  is 
their  decision  in  the  Senate,  leave  it  in 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  belong  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  vote  out  of 
435  to  count,  and  I  would  oppose  any 
amendment  that  would  come  up  in  the 
House  that  would  limit  any  Member  or 
any  quotas  in  the  House.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

The  issue  before  us  where  public 
works  is  involved  and  transportation  is 
the  future  investments  and  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  this  Nation.  We  are 
going  to  come  back  to  you.  I  am  look- 
ing in  eyes  around  here. 

We  cannot  build  the  infrastructure  of 
this  country  nor  can  we  build  a  trans- 
portation system  unless  you  free  up 
some  resources  to  do  it.  There  are  135 
Members  of  this  House  who  have 
brought  in  7  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
demonstration  programs  in  their 
States  and  in  their  districts,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  begging  us 
to  help  them,  because  not  to  get  re- 
elected, but  because  they  cannot  de- 
liver the  fi^ight.  They  cannot  deliver 
the  goods.  They  cannot  transport  their 
people.  They  do  not  have  adequate 
water  supplies.  They  do  not  have  ade- 
quate sewage  disposal  systems,  and  all 
the  things  that  human  beings  need  to 
be  able  to  survive  as  a  nation. 

I  look  at  this  issue  to  be  ham- 
stringing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  very,  very  vigor- 
ously hope  that  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  vote  this  down. 

We  have  got  to  look  to  the  future  of 
this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  bring 
back  a  proposal.  If  we  genuinely  be- 
lieve in  the  full  leadership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans have  agreed  alike,  that  if  we  feel 
it  is  right  in  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  want  to  bring  back  to  you  a 
proposal  that  is  needed  to  do  the  work 
that  we  need  for  the  American  people. 
And  I  am  talking  about  the  fundamen- 
tal state  of  the  American  people. 

I  would  hope,  and  I  subscribe  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if  you 
feel  in  your  wisdom  that  you  should  go 
ahead  with  this  particular  amendment, 
then  do  not  come  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Do  not  come  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ask  us  to  go  and  take  some 
money  away  from  somebody  else  which 
you  did  not  provide  to  build  a  road  or 
a  highway  or  mass  transit  system  or 
water  supply  or  something  you  think 
you  need  in  your  district. 
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Let  us  say 
issue  is  the 
Representative^ 
see  it,  and  I 
amendment  doirn 

Mr.  GRADISON 
yielding,  I  yieljd 
may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker, 
that  had  the 
change  our  rulfes 
like   them,   we 
talking  about 
place.    The 
whether  we  ari 
the  Senate   to 
only  wants  to 
for  the  issue 

Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  fron  i 
TON],  an  able 
on  the  Budget 

Mr.  HOUGHTlDN 
ly  have  seen 
issue. 

I  am  not 
from,  but  it 
get  things  all 
are   not   talking 
ways.  I  want 
one,  particularly 
represent.  We 
care  or  Medicaid 


t  loud  and  clear:   The 

sovereignty  of  the  House  of 

today.  That  is  how  I 

tHink  we  should  vote  this 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
myself  such  time  as  I 

I  just  want  to  observe 

$enate  insisted  that  we 

because  they  did  not 

would   then  really   be 

sovereignty  around  this 

issue    before    us    Is 

going  to  impose  upon 

change  rules  which  it 

^opt  for  itself.  So  much 

of  sovereignty. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

New  York  [Mr.  HOUGH- 

mfember  of  the  Committee 


such 
quite 


just 


matter 


saymg  we 
are   not 
ment.  As  a 
doing  this  on 
working  families 

That  is  the 
you  want  to 
needy."  That  is 

What  have 
was  down  here 
1982  on  the 
revenues  at 
billion. 

Suppose  I 
here,  "I  will 
will  in  the  neit, 
years,  increase 
$1  trillion. 
$130  billion  defilslt 


sure  what  it  stems 
seems  to  me  that  we 
4ort  of  out  of  kilter.  We 
about   cutting   high- 
highways  as  much  as  any- 
in  the  district  which  I 
ire  not  requiring  Medi- 
to  be  cut.  We  are  not 
canilot  tax  the  wealthy.  We 
violatjing   the   budget   agree- 
of  fact,  we  are  not 
the  backs  of  the  poor 
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much  and  our 
lion.  We  do  not 
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will  not  hurt 
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It  is  a  dramallic 
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this  year 
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prioritize  some 

Mr.  PANETTA 
minute  to  the 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH 
commend  the 
opposition  to 

I  guess  Alic^ 
does  live.  First 
11  years  of 
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.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rare- 
emotion  on  a  budget 


ige-old  argument,  "Oh, 
It  is  going  to  hurt  the 

not  the  case  at  all. 

I  done  for  the  needy?  I 

as  a  private  citizen  in 
Commission,  and  our 
time  were  about  $620 


to  everybody  around 

you  what  I  will  do,  I 

6  years  increase,  or  8 

those  revenues  to  over 

Coiild  you  try  to  get  that 

down  to  nothing?" 
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S  ire. 


Now,  what  hap- 
rfvenues  went  up  that 
deficit  now  is  $220  bil- 
cut  anything.  It  is  less, 
;  will  hurt  the  poor,  it 
the  poor.   It  already  is 


event  to  see  Members 
$400  million  borrowing 
le  we  are  unable  to  face 
basic  fact  of  trying  to 
of  our  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
gentleman  from  Florida 


tl  lis  1 


Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

chairman  for  his  strong 

motion  to  instruct. 

in  Wonderland  really 

we  are  told  that  after 

mismanagement  with  an 


economy  now  in  atrocious  shape,  what 
we  did  by  taxing  the  rich  was  the  thing 
that  threw  up  into  the  economy.  Now, 
we  are  told  that  when  we  vote  for  this, 
and  we  are  absolutely  bound  to  cut  pro- 
grams in  Medicare  and  college  student 
loans  and  other  benefits  like  veterans, 
and  so  forth,  that  it  does  not  hurt  the 
working  class  and  the  working  Ameri- 
cans and  the  middle  class. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  does,  folks. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  When  they  say,  "No  taxes,  pay  as 
you  go  from  other  sources,"  they  are 
saying  do  not  tax  the  wealthy.  Take  it 
from  existing  programs.  Those  pro- 
grams are  not  programs  for  the 
wealthy.  There  are  other  programs  for 
the  wealthy.  Except  the  tax  breaks  the 
Republicans  want  to  give  to  the 
wealthy,  the  programs  are  all  middle- 
class  programs.  K  we  want  to  save  stu- 
dent loans  from  being  cut,  from  work- 
ing class  Americans,  who  cannot  afford 
to  send  their  kids  to  college,  and  we 
want  to  save  elderly  Americans  who 
are  middle  class  from  having  their 
throats  cut  because  they  cannot  buy 
medicine,  then  Members  will  vote 
against  this. 

This  is  truly  the  first  time  we  have 
hjid  an  opportunity  to  vote  directly 
after  the  Budget  Act  on  the  Republican 
proposal  to  tax  the  poor  and  the  middle 
class  again  and  save  the  wealthy.  Let 
Members  save  the  middle-class  work- 
ing American  for  a  change. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
say  that  I  would  like  to  observe  with 
what  enthusiasm  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  view  taxes  of  any 
kind.  I  sometimes  suspect  they  have 
never  seen  a  tax  they  did  not  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I 
do  not  blame  those  who  have  come  to 
the  microphone  previously,  from  the 
other  side,  for  not  wanting  to  vote  on 
this  thing  because  I  think  Members 
know  very  clearly  that  the  American 
people  are  not  calling  out  for  more 
taxes.  I  think  Members  know  clearly 
that  the  American  people  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  not  getting  enough  gov- 
ernment, that  they  want  more  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  want  to  pay  for 
more  government.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  saying  "Enough  is 
enough."  Forty-two  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar that  the  average  wage  earner  out 
there  earns,  goes  to  taxes  and  govern- 
ment fees,  when  it  is  all  added  up.  They 
are  saying,  "Enough  is  enough." 

School  bond  issues  that  used  to  pass 
easily  all  over  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  fail  now  because  people  are 
tired  of  it.  We  cannot  have  a  pros- 
perous economy  when  we  continue  to 
pull  so  much  out  of  the  economy  to 
support  our  Government.  This  dema- 
gogic nonsense  about  taxing  the  rich, 
of  course  we  want  to  tax  the  rich.  We 


want  everybody  to  pay  their  fair  share. 
However,  the  economists  laugh  at 
Members  when  we  make  that  kind  of 
an  argument.  It  worked  for  Members 
last  year.  We  said  we  will  tax  the  rich, 
and  people  like  that,  we  like  it.  We  will 
tax  the  rich.  What  happened  on  that? 
We  had  a  record  tax  increase,  not  of 
just  the  rich,  but  of  every  single  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  We  had  a  record 
spending  increase,  and  we  had  a  record 
deficit  increase. 

Someone  said  that  we  do  not  want  to 
hamstring  Congress.  My  friends,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  want  to  do.  We  want 
to  hamstring  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
continue  this  outrageous  spending 
binge  that  we  have  been  on  for  the  last 
30  years.  We  want  to  stop  that  so  that 
we  do  not  continue  to  hand  forward  to 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren  a 
deficit  that  is  absolutely  imconscion- 
able. 

Yes,  there  are  things  we  need  to  do  as 
government,  but  we  are  taking  a  big 
enough  segment  out  of  the  economy  to 
support  Government.  Obviously,  the 
tax  and  spenders  are  not  satisfied  with 
last  year's  raid  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. This  year,  they  have  plans  to 
raise  the  top  income  tax  rate,  raise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  raise  taxes  every  op- 
portunity they  get.  The  amendments 
we  are  talking  about  will  put  a  little 
bit  of  restraint  on  that.  All  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  little  bit  of  re- 
straint. Nothing  radical,  nothing  dra- 
matic, just  a  little  restraint. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  deeply  respect  and  ad- 
mire the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  has 
offered  this  motion.  He  is  a  personal 
friend  and  a  wonderful  man,  and  a  won- 
derful Member  of  this  institution. 

However,  I  profoundly  disagree  with 
him  on  this  motion.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  be  against  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  pointed  out,  this 
goes  against  the  agreement  that  was 
made  just  last  October.  We  have  a 
choice  here  in  the  Congress.  If  we  want 
to  raise  money  for  programs,  we  can 
reduce  other  entitlement  programs,  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  All  Members  un- 
derstand that.  Or,  we  can  raise  taxes, 
also  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

What  the  gentleman  is  proposing  is 
that  we  eliminate  one  of  the  options 
that  we  agreed  to.  Why  is  this  wrong? 
No  Members  are  for  taxing  middle-in- 
come people.  I  know  that  the  Repub- 
lican mantra  is  "no  new  taxes"  on  any- 
one. Let  me  just  give  Members  a  couple 
of  statistics,  and  tell  Members  the  peo- 
ple who  I  would  like  to  tax.  I  would 
like  to  lower  the  taxes  of  middle-in- 
come people  with  families.  I  have  a 
proposal  to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  in- 
crease the  taxes,  read  my  lips,  my 
friends,  increases  the  taxes  on  the  top 
1  percent  of  earners  in  this  country 
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who  have  seen  their  real  income  since 
1977  increase  by  113  percent,  and  have 
seen  their  tax  rates,  their  average  tax 
rates,  go  from  33  percent  down  to  29 
percent.  Now,  could  our  rich  friends, 
Donald  Trump,  Leona  Helmsley,  just  to 
mention  a  few,  and  she  is  in  prison 
now,  but  I  am  sure  she  has  the  money 
to  help  other  citizens.  Could  they  af- 
ford to  pay  a  little  bit  more  to  help  the 
2.6  million  neglected  and  abused  chil- 
dren in  this  country?  Could  some  of  our 
rich  frtends  help  send  some  middle- 
class  children  to  college?  I  think  so. 

We  as  a  party,  we  Democrats,  do  not 
want  to  increase  the  tsixes  of  working 
men  and  women.  We  want  to  increase 
the  taxes  of  the  people  who  have  not 
been  paying  them,  and  we  want  them 
to  pay  so  that  they  can  help  the  rest  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  this  proposal 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  only  say  in  response  to  one 
of  our  colleagues  who  said  that  the 
Democrats  never  met  a  tax  they  did 
not  like,  that  it  is  demagogic  as  we  can 
get.  We  Democrats  then  can  sit  here 
and  stand  here  and  say  to  the  Repub- 
licans that  they  never  met  a  program 
that  helped  a  needy  person  that  the  Re- 
publicans ever  liked.  The  Republicans 
never  met  a  program  that  helped  an  el- 
derly person  that  they  ever  liked.  We 
know  that  neither  one  of  those  state- 
ments is  true. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  not  have  to 
raise  taxes  to  deal  with  this  deficit  at 
all.  However,  the  truth  of  it  is  that  this 
resolution  attempts  to  take  off  the 
table  one  component  to  deal  with  the 
problems  this  Nation  faces,  and  it  has 
some.  Children's  issues  are  but  one. 

Yes,  there  are  some  programs  that 
we  probably  ought  to  have  that  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  enough  job  in.  The 
P*resident  of  the  United  States  stood 
here  at  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
talked  about  Head  Start  Program  that 
we  do  not  fully  fund,  that  we  do  not 
provide  for  all  of  the  children  that 
could  utilize  it.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  the  feeding  programs  for  women, 
infants,  and  children,  a  program  by  the 
way  that  had  hard  bipartisan  support 
in  the  past. 

Let  Members  stop  this  demagogueiy 
on  their  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  It  is 
time  that  we  all  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  defi- 
cit problem,  we  will  have  to  do  it  flrom 
both  spending  as  well  as  from  revenues. 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
say  that  it  is  remarkable  that  when  we 
make  a  statement  of  a  deeply  felt  be- 
lief, it  Is  demagoguery;  when  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Democrats  do  it, 
some  kind  of  revealed  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  flrom  California  [Mr.  Danne- 


MEYER],  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  amusement  at  what 
is  going  on  here.  If  we  controlled  this 
institution  as  the  Democrats  have  con- 
tinuously without  interruption  since 
1954,  some  37  years,  the  last  thing  we 
want  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand is  who  is  responsible  for  not  only 
raising  taxes  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  wanting  to  do  so.  They  do 
not  want  the  American  public  to  un- 
derstand that. 

D  1320 

You  kept  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  a  balanced  budget  bottled  up 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Why? 
Don't  bring  it  to  the  floor.  If  you  don't 
vote  on  it,  you  don't  have  to  explain 
why  you  are  voting  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

You  kept  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  school  prayer  bottled  up  in 
the  Judiciary  Commitee.  Why?  If  you 
don't  vote  on  it,  you  don't  have  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  why  you 
are  opposed  to  it,  both  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  American  people. 

We  are  taxing  ourselves  at  19  percent 
of  GNP,  close  to  a  historic  high. 

The  problem  is,  we  are  spending  25 
percent  of  GNP.  All  this  motion  to  in- 
struct says  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  increase  in  spending  for  any- 
thing, an  existing  item  that  is  being 
spent  for  is  going  to  have  to  remit  in 
order  to  make  room  for  this  higher  pri- 
ority and  the  alternative,  we  are  not 
going  to  raise  taxes.  That  is  all  this 
says.  We  do  not  want  to  raise  taxes. 

From  your  standpoint,  if  I  were  in 
your  shoes,  I  guess  I  would  strive  to 
avoid  having  a  vote  up  or  down  so  you 
do  not  have  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  you  want  to  raise  taxes. 

But  do  you  know  what?  The  same 
thing  happened  on  the  pay  raise  issue 
in  January  1989  when  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ took  place  and  the  world  under- 
stood that  was  the  issue  on  the  pay 
raise. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  this  motion  on  the  pre- 
vious question  where  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  accountability  on  raising 
taxes  on  the  American  people.  However 
you  want  to  categorize  it,  the  percep- 
tion is  that  this  vote  is  the  vote  on 
raising  taxes  on  the  American  people. 

I  hope  we  will  have  enough  of  us 
around  here  with  the  courage  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  the  true  motion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Dakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Gradison  pro- 
posal, and  join  the  bipartisan  Shuster- 
Chalrman  Roe  team  in  support  of  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MINETA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gradison  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

This  motion  breaks  the  hard-fought 
budget  agreement.  It  will  hurt  too 
many  i)eople,  too  many  programs,  and 
too  many  of  our  attempts  to  make  this 
Nation  stronger  and  better. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  the  House  has 
developed  a  budget  resolution  which 
makes  reasonable  increases  over  the 
transportation  budget  offered  by  the 
Bush  administration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Roe,  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  currently  rewriting  the  Nation's 
transportations  programs.  Underfund- 
ing  of  transportation  improvements 
around  the  country  could  mean  eco- 
nomic suicide  in  the  future  because  a 
new  world  order  increasingly  values 
the  ability  to  compete  and  to  improve 
our  quality  of  life  above  all  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gradison  motion  to 
instruct,  if  adhered  to,  would  pressure 
conferees  to  cut  vital  programs  further 
than  they  have  already  been  slashed. 

Transportation  is  one.  Others  are  the 
education  of  our  children,  industrial 
competitiveness,  health  care,  and  bene- 
fits for  our  elderly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
motion  and  support  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  We  must  not  fall 
into  the  trap  being  set  by  this  motion 
to  instruct  which  will  continue  to  slice 
and  dice  important  domestic  programs. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bat- 
tle about  the  entitlement  section  of 
the  budget  agreement.  It  is  a  battle 
about  whether  or  not  if  you  increase 
spending  In  one  area,  you  can  only  cut 
spending  to  offset  that  in  the  same  en- 
titlement section,  or  whether  you  have 
the  option  of  raising  taxes  on  the 
wealthiest  individuals  in  this  country. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  line  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan:  "There  they  go  again. 
They  want  to  cut  Medicare." 

How  many  times  have  they  had  a 
chance  at  It?  Because  make  no  mis- 
take, the  only  place  you  can  get  the 
significant  cuts  if  you  want  to  expand 
a  program  such  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  student  loans  or  agri- 
culture or  whatever,  the  only  place  you 
can  get  those  cuts  is  out  of  the  Medi- 
care budget,  the  same  Medicare  budget 
that  this  House  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected, those  kinds  of  cuts  of  J25  billion 
that  the  President  supported  that  some 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  supported  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  same  Medicare  cuts  that  were  re- 
jected in  the  budget  summit  of  1990. 
Those  are  the  Medicare  cuts.  Those  are 
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own  behalf  than  the  Government  can 
do  for  us. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  do  have  a  deficit  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol, and  the  reason  we  have  that  is 
runaway  spending.  Our  revenues  have 
increased  on  the  average  of  8  percent  a 
year  since  1983  and  spending  has  in- 
creased by  larger  amounts. 

Entitlements  and  mandatory  spend- 
ing programs  have  comprised  almost 
all  that  spending  increase,  having  in- 
creased by  273  percent  over  the  past  15 
years. 

The  Democrats  are  arguing  that  we 
cannot  break  the  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
cipal by  cutting  back  on  any  spending 
programs;  but  only  if  we  choose  to 
spend  more  on  some  government  pro- 
gram must  we  be  free  to  do  so  by  tak- 
ing more  of  the  wage  earner's  money  in 
taxes,  and  they  argue  we  will  do  this  in 
a  fair  fashion. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  the  tax  bur- 
den is  more  fair  by  the  Democrats"  def- 
inition today  under  the  Ronald  Reagan 
tax  cuts  than  it  was  before. 

Let  me  grive  you  some  facts.  In  1981, 
the  average  earner  in  the  top  1  percent 
paid  $118  in  Income  taxes  relative  to 
the  average  pay  by  the  average  earner 
in  the  bottom  half  of  the  Income  dis- 
tribution. Today  the  average  earner  in 
the  top  1  pei'cent  pays  $240  for  every 
dollar  relative  to  those  in  the  bottom 
half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want  fairness,  if 
you  want  grrowth,  if  you  want  produc- 
tivity, if  you  want  freedom,  let  the 
Government  pay  for  its  own  programs 
by  cutting  other  programs.  Do  not  tax 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
yield  myself  15  seconds. 

Where  were  all  the  voices  of  dissent 
when  we  just  spent  $487  million  to  help 
the  Kurds?  When  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  needs  within  our  own  society,  ev- 
eryone on  that  side  of  the  aisle  seems 
opposed  to  those  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  [Mr.  DURBIN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison],  whom  I  re- 
spect very  much  for  offering  this  mo- 
tion to  instruct. 

For  anyone  who  believes  there  is  not 
a  dime's  worth  of  difference  between  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  hope  you 
tuned  in  to  this  debate,  because  there 
is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  this  Nation  should  move  forward 
and  what  we  should  do  for  the  working 
families  of  America. 

The  Gradison  motion  to  instruct  is 
good  news  for  millionaires  and  bad 
news  for  Medicare. 
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ful  story  of  people  who  are  now,  be- 
cause of  our  luxury  taxes,  forced  to  buy 
used  yachts.  Used  yachts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  kind  of  deprivation  should  people 
in  this  country  face? 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  they  are  not 
even  buying  the  luxury  cars.  Imagine 
the  stepdown  in  lifestyle  to  move  from 
a  Mercedes-Benz  to  a  Lincoln. 

How  can  we  impose  this  on  these  peo- 
ple? 

Therein  lies  the  difference  in  ap- 
proach. We  happen  to  believe  that  the 
wealthiest  people  in  this  country 
should  pay  their  fair  share.  Taxes  are 
indeed  the  cost  of  a  civilized  society, 
and  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
should  pay.  But  under  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  we  have  heard  fi-om 
the  Republicans  a  steady  drumbeat 
that  if  you  touch  the  richest  in  society, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  trickle  down 
all  their  wealth  to  those  at  the  lower 
levels.  I  disagree  with  that.  Americans 
disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  has  a  pro- 
posal to  give  real  tax  breaks  to  work- 
ing families.  I  am  for  it. 

How  will  he  pay  for  it?  With  a  tax  on 
the  wealthiest  people  in  America.  If 
the  Gradison  motion  should  pass,  we 
will  not  have  that  chance  to  grive  a  tax 
break  to  working  families. 

Then  if  you  follow  through  on  the 
issue  of  Medicare,  remember  last  fall 
President  Bush  came  here  and  asked 
for  a  $60  billion  cut  in  Medicare.  He 
was  stopped  cold  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress which  said,  "No,  you  can't  do 
that  to  senior  citizens,  you  can't  do 
that  to  rural  hospitals,  you  can't  do 
that  to  the  children  of  senior  citizens 
who  would  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
these  medical  bills." 

The  President  came  back  and  said, 
"Well,  how  about  $25  billion  in  cuts?" 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  we  stopped  him  cold. 
Now  they  return  to  point  another  dag- 
ger at  the  heart  of  Medicare  and  say 
that  is  where  we  will  turn  to  fund  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio:  You  say 
let  us  restrain  spending.  I  hope  you 
tuned  in  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
the  Secretary  of  Education  challenged 
us  to  do  something  about  schools. 

You  know  that  is  going  to  take  some 
money.  We  are  going  to  have  to  figure 
out  how  to  pay  for  it.  In  fact,  the  peo- 
ple of  America  want  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  schools  to  make  sure  we 
are  providing  leaders  for  tomorrow  and 
give  opportunities  to  the  kids  of  work- 
ing families  to  get  the  education  and 
lead  this  Nation;  to  give  working  fami- 
lies a  chance  to  pay  for  the  college  ex- 
penses of  their  kids. 

Why  are  they  always  shunned  and 
left  out?  They  should  not  be.  They  will 
be,  if  Mr.  Gradison  prevails. 

Defeat  the  Gradison  motion,  support 
Chairman  Panetta's  substitute. 
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Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  IMi  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  correcting  the  record. 

My  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
f^om  Illinois  misspoke  with  regard  to 
the  comments  made  by  the  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Michel,  who  did  not  allude 
to  luxury  taxes. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  did.  And  that  was  in  the 
context  that  the  tax  which  was  im- 
posed with  the  notion  of  socking  the 
rich  did  not  hit  the  rich,  it  hit  the 
working  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  shipyards  and  the  auto  re- 
pair shops  of  America.  That  was  all  he 
said.  It  is  easy  to  take  that  and  twist 
it  around,  but  it  was  not  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  said.  I  am 
only  taking  this  time  to  correct  the 
record. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  the 
record  with  regard  to  just  what  this 
proposal  does  and  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  preclude  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  passing  a  tax  in- 
crease from  any  purpose  whatsoever.  It 
does  not  preclude  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  passing  a  tax  in- 
crease for  any  purpose  whatever. 

It  says  that  a  60-vote  margin  is  re- 
quired for  raising  taxes  for  five  specifi- 
cally stated  purposes  in  the  Senate, 
but  it  does  not  preclude  the  Senate  on 
a  majority  vote  from  increasing  taxes 
to  reduce  the  deficit  or  increasing 
taxes  on  some  to  cut  taxes  on  others. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  debate 
here,  but  let  us  stick  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  hour  there  have  been  some 
high  flight  of  rhetoric,  and  I  have  en- 
Joyed  it,  it  has  been  good  rhetoric;  but 
it  has  been  obfuscation. 

Let  us  bring  the  focus  back  to  what 
is  before  us.  Let  me  read  the  langruage 
from  Mr.  Gradison  motion.  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON  moves  that  "new  initiatives,"  new 
programs,  "be  paid  for  through  spend- 
ing reductions  and  not  tax  increases." 
That  is  the  language  of  his  motion. 

So  if  you  think  that  the  way  to  put 
American  back  to  work  and  to  restore 
economic  growth  is  through  tax  in- 
creases, then  vote  "no"  on  the  previous 
question  and  "no"  on  Mr.  Gradison's 
motion. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  believes  that 
new  programs  should  be  paid  for 
through  spending  reductions  and  not 
through  tax  increases. 

If  you  disbelieve  the  Comptroller 
General  that  there  is  $180  billion  in  an- 
nual waste  in  Government  spending, 
then  vote  "no"  on  my  colleague's  mo- 
tion. But  if  you  believe  we  can  put 
America  back  to  work  with  growth 
policies,  not  with  huge  tax  increases, 
then  vote  "yes"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, vote  "yes"  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  listen- 
ing to  this  debate,  I  have  been  a  little 
puzzled.  It  is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
clearer.  I  too  have  a  great  amount  of 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]. 

The  words  of  the  immortal  Garfield 
have  come  to  me  as  a  proper  way  to 
8t£U"t  my  part  in  this  debate,  in  which 
he  said,"It  is  time  for  us  to  put  prin- 
ciple aside  and  do  what  is  right." 

You  know,  why  are  we  having  this 
debate?  I  think  some  folks  are  once 
again  getting  entirely  too  cute,  too 
many  gimmicks  and  too  many  slogans, 
which  are  finding  themselves  into  a 
place  where  they  ought  not  be. 

This  is  a  motion  to  go  to  conference. 
We  constantly  muddle  up  the  budget 
process  with  different  resolutions  and 
different  agendas  which  I  suggest  have 
more  to  do  with  political  slogans,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — but  we  did  not  start 
it — than  they  do  with  any  particular 
facts. 

You  know,  I  am  really  bothered  when 
individuals  start  talking  about  the 
process.  We  just  spent  $572  million  on  a 
384-to-25  vote,  money  we  did  not  have. 
And  then  listen  to  the  sanctimonious 
statements  of  some  about  spending; 
that  is  a  little  tough.  I  am  one  of  those 
25.  Did  I  do  it  because  I  do  not  like  the 
Kurds?  No.  I  did  it  because  I  like  to  be 
consistent  on  this  floor  when  we  deal 
with  budget  questions. 

Now,  the  statement  was  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  world  must  understand; 
the  world  must  surely  understand  what 
we  are  doing  today  has  not  one  penny, 
not  one  penny  of  taxes  in  it.  This  reso- 
lution that  we  are  voting  on  does  not 
raise  one  penny  of  taxes  to  do  any- 
thing. You  could  not  tell  it  by  the  rhet- 
oric. This  vote  today  is  purely  proce- 
dural. The  debate  on  taxes  should  come 
later.  A  misstatement  was  made  a 
while  ago  by  my  friend  from  California 
concerning  bottling  up  the  balanced- 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  He 
forgot  we  voted  on  it  here  last  year.  We 
lacked  seven  votes.  I  am  looking  for 
those  seven.  If  you  have  not  cospon- 
sored  this  year's  version,  bring  it  on. 

I  oppose  supermajorities  for  doing 
anything  and  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Roe 
and  Mr.  Schuster,  we  had  better  be  lis- 
tening to  them.  If  you  are  concerned 
about  infrastructure  in  this  country, 
you  had  better  be  listening  to  what 
they  are  saying  because  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  infrastructure  and  we 
can  tie  our  hands  in  ways  in  which  not 
a  single  one  of  us.  when  the  time  comes 
to  gut  up  and  vote,  which  is  when  you 
raise  taxes  and  when  you  cut  spending 
or  whether  you  increase  spending, 
occur  right  here  in  this  body. 

Now  I  wish  we  could  stop  this  little 
slogan  game  and  get  on  with  it.  I 
thought  that  we  had  done  a  pretty  job 
with  that  thus  far  with  pay-as-you-go. 
Please  reject  this  effort  today.  Let  us 
not  muddy  the  water  up  any  further. 
Let  us  let  the  conferees  to  the  budget 


do  their  job  and  let  us  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  are  going  to  do  and 
how  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  due 
process. 

I  have  noticed  that  we  have  far  too 
much  rhetoric  on  budget  resolutions 
and  far  too  little  action  when  it  comes 
time  to  actual  spending  decisions  in 
this  body,  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Gradi- 
son motion  to  instruct  conferees  on  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  and  in 
favor  of  the  Panetta  substitute  which 
we  will  debate  in  the  event  the  pre- 
vious question  is  defeated. 

I  rarely  speak  in  support  of  these 
nonbinding  motions  to  instruct.  The 
job  of  a  conferee  is  to  negotiate  the 
best  possible  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  positions.  Conferees 
should  have  the  maximum  flexibility 
in  their  negotiations.  Ultimately,  when 
we  vote  on  the  conference  report,  we 
decide  whether  the  conferees  have  done 
their  job.  Nonbinding  motions  to  in- 
struct are  generally  unnecessary  and 
gratuitous. 

Today  is  different  however.  The 
House  basically  has  two  choices  when 
it  comes  to  expressing  our  will  to  the 
conferees.  We  can  agree  to  the  Gradi- 
son motion  and  unravel  the  budget  deal 
v.'e  negotiated  last  year,  or  we  can 
adopt  the  Panetta  substitute  motion  to 
instruct.  Chairman  Panetta  suggests 
that  any  pay-as-you-go  legislation  not 
harm  working  families  or  Medicare  re- 
cipients and  most  importantly,  that 
this  year's  budget  adhere  to  last  year's 
agreement. 

For  me.  there's  no  question.  I'm 
sticking  with  last  year's  budget  deal. 
We  negotiated  tough  new  enforcement 
provisions  and  real  limits  on  spending. 
In  those  negotiations  last  year,  I  in- 
sisted that  the  pay-as-you-go  require- 
ment preserve  maximum  flexibility  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ultimately,  the  House,  to  decide 
how  that  requirement  would  be  satis- 
fled.  The  Senate  needs  the  same  flexi- 
bility that  the  House  already  has. 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  is  our 
best  chance  to  control  the  growth  of 
the  deficit.  To  change  course  now 
would  needlessly  and  blindly  close  off  a 
whole  range  of  policy  options— like  a 
new  highway  bill  or  a  nutrition  initia- 
tive or  a  health  Initiative.  Make  no 
mistake.  The  Gradison  motion  would 
also  mean  that  Medicare  recipients 
will  be  asked  to  finance  virtually  every 
new  spending  initiative  laid  before  this 
Congress.  That  simply  is  not  fair. 
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are  trying  to  duck  be- 
by   calling  for  a 
ijrevious  question  and  not 
opportunity  to  vote  di- 
motion.  It  is  purely  a  sub- 
think  the  public  is  cleaj-- 
through  it. 

very  simple.  The  Senate 

which  applies  only  to 

and    my    friends    on    the 

the  aisle  are  not  happy 

that  the  Democratic  Sen- 

■nake  it  a  little  bit  harder 

as  a  means  of  financ- 

spending.  We  seldom  get 

(Opportunity  to  vote  on  the 

proposal  as  this,  and 

vote  that  we  will  be  hav- 

Afiinute. 

ago  the  Senate  voted  60  to 

was  described  as  a  proce- 

to  Uble  the  Moynihan 

Everybody   knew  that  it 

a  procedural   amend- 

a  vote  on  the  basic  issue 

about  Social  Security  fi- 

Is  in  the  same  category. 

a,  procedural  motion. 

on  this  issue  my  col- 

hm,  but  they  cannot  hide. 

(imply  whether  they  want 

to  increase  spending  in 

my  colleagues  do,  vote 

the  other  hand,  my  col- 

to  help  hold  the  line  on 

taxes,  vote  in  favor  of  my 


than 


esay 


HAMMEfjISCHMIOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

tt>e  Gradison  rrwtion  to  instruct 

so  with  great  reluctance  be- 

jreat  empathy  for  many  of  the 

t)y  the  distinguished  gentleman 

iave  three  corvems  with  his 


motion  would  have  the  effect  of 

1990  budget  process  agreement 

President  Bush  and  the  Congress.  I 

w<uld  be  urrwise.  Once  we  start 

a  greement,  tfiere  will  be  no  end 

Bxemptiorts. 

motion  relates  to  Senate  pro- 
generai  rule,  I  believe  tfiat  ttie 


Senate  should  be  allowed  to  set  its  own  pro- 
cedures. 

And  third,  this  motion  could  have  unin- 
tended effects.  For  example,  this  instruction 
might  adversely  affect  infrastructure  programs 
funded  from  pay-as-you-go,  deficit-proof  trust 
funds,  even  though  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
motion  is  to  address  problems  related  to  the 
general  fund  deficit. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  support  the  Gradison  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  txjdget  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  who  oppose 
this  motion  a  question:  If  your  child  ran  up 
hundreds  of  dollars  In  credit  card  bills  every 
month— bills  that  chiW  could  not  pay  off— and 
if,  every  month,  your  chikl  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debit,  what  wouki  you  do?  Would 
you  take  away  the  credit  card?  Or  woukj  you 
raise  the  chikj's  alk>wance? 

Congress  has  t)een  running  up  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  bills  every  year.  This  Na- 
tion is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
With  his  amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  suggesting  we  do  what  any  responsible  par- 
ent woukJ  do  with  a  credit-card-happy  child — 
make  the  child  stop  spending  so  much.  The 
Gradison  amendment  says:  Let  us  not  raise 
Congress"  allowance.  Let  us  not  take  more 
money  from  the  taxpayers,  give  it  to  Goverrv 
ment  arnj  somehow  convince  ourselves  that, 
in  a  time  wtien  we  spend  $318  billion  more 
than  we  take  in.  we  actually  have  additional 
money  to  sperxj. 

We  all  have  prot)lems  we  wouki  like  to  see 
receive  additional  funding.  But  the  cokj  reality 
is  that  in  this  time  of  massive  deficits  there  is 
only  one  responsit)le  way  to  increase  spend- 
ing for  a  program — by  taking  the  nwney  from 
some  otfier  area.  If  you  want  to  spend  more 
on  Medkaid,  I  say,  "Fine."  But  let's  take  the 
money  from  weapons  programs  the  Defense 
Department  has  sakl  it  does  not  want,  or  re- 
coup it  t>y  implementing  tt>e  recommendations 
of  the  Grace  Commission.  Let's  not  do  what 
we've  done  so  often  tiefore — ask  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  to  finance  more  defi- 
cit sperxling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  Congress  became  re- 
sponsit>le  enough  to  choose  its  spending  prior- 
ities. And  if  Congress  canrwt  rnake  choces, 
lef  s  not  raise  its  allowances. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  opposition  of  the  Gradison  motion  to  in- 
struct the  budget  conferees.  I  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  it  would  focus 
the  burden  of  future  Government  spending  on 
middle-income  Americans,  working  families 
who  face  on  increasingly  uncertain  economk: 
future  and  wtx)  already  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate responsit)ility  for  keeping  ttie  Government 
mnning. 

If  the  House  approves  this  motion,  future 
pay-as-you-go  measures,  no  matter  how  des- 
perately needed,  will  likely  come  in  significant 
part  from  the  pockets  of  MedKare  recipients. 
We  know  that  the  PreskJent— and  every  Mem- 
ber wlK)  voted  for  his  budget — are  seeking 
S25  billkxi  in  additional  Medk^are  cuts  this 
year.  We  have  already  rejected  tfiose  Medi- 
care reductions  once.  But  if  this  measure 
(>asses,  those  going  after  this  critical  program 

may  succeed  in  the  end. 
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Medk:are,  veterans,  and  other  programs  put 
at  the  greatest  risk  by  this  motion  serve  the 
real  needs  of  average-income  Americans.  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Gradison 
motion  does  nothing  to  dim  the  prospects  of  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut,  whk:h  remains  high  on 
the  Republk:an  agenda.  That  proposal  will  not 
benefit  average  Americans,  and  it  is  a  revenue 
k)ser.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  taking  rev- 
enue options  off  the  tat)te  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting the  Amerk:an  people,  a  capital  gains 
cut  should  be  off  tfie  table  too. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  considering  the 
fiscal  promises  t)eing  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Gradison  amendment,  the  Amerkan 
people  should  rememt)er  the  defk:it  reduction 
negotiations  that  occured  last  fall.  In  reaching 
a  historic  agreement,  the  White  House  could 
no  longer  ignore  the  Nation's  devetoping  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  its  responsibility  for  helping  to 
create  it,  and  the  Presklent  chose  to  break  a 
campaign  promise  that  had  been  critically  inv 
portant  to  his  election. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Gradison  mo- 
tion fiave  some  of  that  same  campaign  ring  to 
tt>em.  But  we  cani  let  politics  obscure  sut>- 
stance.  The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  tie  to 
further  expose  programs  like  Medk:are,  which 
millions  of  mkJdIe-income  Americans  rely  on.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  Gradi- 
son motk)n  and  for  the  Panetta  proposal. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNtTLTY).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grround  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  132,  nays 
284,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  85] 

^^H 

YEAS— 132 

^H 

Allan) 

Crane 

Gunderson                          ^^^| 

Archer 

Cunningham 

Hancock                              ^^^H 

Armey 

Dannemeyer 

Hansen                                ^^^H 

Bdker 

Davis 

Hastert                              ^^H 

Ballenger 

DeLay 

^^M 

Barrett 

Dickinson 

Henry                                ^^^H 

Barton 

DooUttle 

Herder                                 ^^^H 

Bentley 

Dom&n  (CA) 

Houghton                          ^^H^ 

Bereuter 

Dreler 

Hunter                              i^^B^ 

Blllrakts 

Duncan 

Hyde                                 I^H 

Bliley 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ishofe                                ^^H 

Boehoer 

FaweU 

Ireland                              ^^^H 

Broomfleld 

Fields 

James                               ^^^| 

Banning 

Pish 

Johnson  (CT)                    ^^^| 

Burton 

Kasich                             ^^M 

CallalLan 

Oallecly 

Klug                                  ^^M 

Camp 

Gallo 

Kolbe                                 ^^M 

Campbell  (CA) 

GUchrest 

^H 

Cbaisdler 

Olllmor 

Lagomarslno                     ^^^H 

Coble 

Oln^ch 

Leach                                  ^^^| 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ooodllng 

Lewis  (CA)                          ^^H 

Combest 

Goss 

Lewis  (FL)                          ^^H 

Coiwhlln 

Gradison 

Livingston                         ^^H 

Cox  (CA) 

Orandy 

Lowety  (CA)                      ^^H 
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La  ken 

Pxirsell 

NUcbtley 

Qaillen 

McCaodless 

Ramstad 

McCoIliun 

Ravenel 

McCren- 

Rerula 

McD&de 

Rhodes 

McEwen 

Rires 

McMillan  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Meyers 

Roberts 

Michel 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Miller  (OH) 

Roth 

Miller  (WA) 

Santomin 

Moorhead 

Sax ton 

Morrison 

Schaefer 

Nichols 

Schiff 

Nussle 

Sensenbrenner 

Oxiey 

Shays 

Paxon 

Skeen 

Petri 

Slaufhter  (VA) 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

NAYS— 284 

Abercromble 

Espy 

Ackermao 

Evans 

Alexander 

Fascell 

Anderson 

Failo 

Andrews  (ME) 

Felrhan 

Andrews (NJ) 

FUke 

Andrews  (TX) 

FocUetta 

Annunzio 

Ford  (MI) 

Anthony 

Ford  (TN) 

Appletate 

Frank  (MA) 

Aspin 

Frost 

Atkins 

Caydoa 

AuColn 

Bateman 

Gekaa 

BellensoD 

Gephardt 

Bennett 

Geren 

Berman 

Gibbons 

Bllbray 

Oilman 

Boehlert 

Cllckman 

Bonlor 

Gonzalez 

Borskl 

Gordon 

Boucher 

Gray 

Boxer 

Green 

Brewster 

Guarlnl 

Brooks 

Hall  (OH) 

Browder 

Hall  (TX) 

Brown 

Hamilton 

Bruce 

Hammerschmldl 

Brjant 

Harris 

Bustamante 

Hatcher 

Byron 

Hayes  (ID 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Cartlln 

Hefner 

Carper 

Hertel 

CajT 

Hoagland 

(Thapman 

Hobson 

CUy 

Hochbrueckncr 

Clement 

Horn 

Cllncer 

Horton 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hoyer 

Collins  (ID 

Hubbard 

Collins  (MI) 

Huckaby 

Coodlt 

Hufhet 

Conyers 

Hutto 

Cooper 

Jacobs 

Coslello 

Jenkins 

Cox  (ID 

Johnson  (SO) 

Coyne 

Johnston 

Cramer 

Jones  (CA) 

Darden 

Jones  (N(?i 

de  la  Garza 

Joniz 

DeFtxio 

KanjorskI 

DeLauro 

Kaplur 

Dellums 

Kennedy 

Derrick 

Kennelly 

Dicks 

Kildee 

Dinsell 

Kleczka 

Dixon 

Kolter 

Donnelly 

KopetskI 

Dooley 

Kostmayer 

Dorian  (ND) 

LaFalce 

Downey 

Lancaster 

Durbin 

Lantos 

Dwyer 

LaRocco 

Dj-mally 

Laughlin 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Eckart 

Lent 

Edwards  tCA) 

Lerin  (MI) 

EdwajTis  (TX) 

Levine  (CA) 

Elmerson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Eorel 

Li»htfoot 

English 

LIpinski 

Enlreich 

Lloyd 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vander  Jact 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldoo 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Younj (FL) 

Zeliff 

ZImmer 


Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mtzzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGralh 

McHufh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNDlty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Na«le 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne (VA) 

Pease 

PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FD 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Range  1 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rosteokowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 


Sanders 

Sangmetster 

Sarpalius 

Sarage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Bacchus 
Barnard 
Be  Tin 
HoUoway 
Hopkins 


Solan 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 


Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Uptoo 

Valentine 

Vento 

VUclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wydeo 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Jefferson 
Lehman  (FL) 
Marienee 
Martin 
Matsul 
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Mrazek 

Neal  (NO 

Orton 

Roybal 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Marienee  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard 
against. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  COYNE  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RINALDO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  wais  not  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  SUBSTmJTE  OF- 
FERED BY  MR.  PANETTA  TO  THE  MOTION  OF- 
FERED BY  MR.  GRADISON 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  or  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Panetta  to  the  motion  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gradison;  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  by  the  g:entleman  from  Ohio,  insert 
the  following:: 

I  move  that  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  (inference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution H.  Con.  Res.  121  be  Instructed  to  en- 
sure that  within  the  reserve  fund  areas  speci- 
fied in  the  Senate  amendment,  pay-as-you-go 
legislation  will  not  harm  working  families 
and  Medicare  beneficiaries,  and  will  adhere 
to  the  1990  budget  process  agreement  be- 
tween President  Bush  and  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
this  substitute  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin].  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank   the  gentleman  from  California 


for  yielding.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  review  the  lan- 
guage, and  find  it  acceptable.  I  will 
have  no  requests  for  time  for  debate  of 
the  gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta) to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison),  as  amended. 

The  motion  to  instruct,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  Chair  will  entertain  1- 
minute  statements  by  any  Members 
who  wish  to  take  the  floor  at  this  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.J.  FOYT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  flying 
back  from  Houston.  TX.  And  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  next  to  one  of  the 
greatest  race  car  drivers  in  the  history 
of  motor  car  racing.  His  name  is  A.J. 
Foyt.  And  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Foyt  will 
be  qualifying  for  the  Indianapolis  500- 
mile  race  for  the  34th  straight  year. 
Thirty-four  years. 

I  have  been  an  admirer  of  his  since  I 
was  a  young  man  and  I  used  to  go  to 
the  sprint  csar  races  and  the  dirt  track 
races  as  well  as  the  500-mile  race,  and 
he  has  been  the  greatest  race  car  driver 
of  all  time.  He  is  the  Jack  Nicklaus.  if 
you  will,  of  race  car  driving. 

A.J.'s  accomplishments  on  the  race 
track  are  legendary.  He  was  the  first 
four-time  winner  of  the  Indianapolis 
500,  racing  to  victory  in  1961.  1964,  1967, 
and  1977.  and  he  was  the  only  driver 
ever  to  win  the  Indy  500,  the  24  hours  of 
Lemans  and  the  Daytona  500. 

This  year,  A.J.'s  attempting  a  come- 
back from  a  severe  leg  and  foot  injury 
he  sustained  in  an  Indy  car  race  last 
September.  Most  men  would  have  re- 
tired, but  not  A.J. 

His  career  is  highlighted  with  vic- 
tories on  and  off  the  race  course.  In 
fact,  they  thought  he  was  dead  last 
year  when  they  went  to  the  race  car, 
his  legs  were  broken,  his  sternum  was 
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oi;t 


Sund  ly 


His 


broken.    And 
would  ever 
ready  been 
over  220  miles 

On  a 
Speedway,  a 
said,  "Do  not 
a  fellow 
sound  from  A 
was  alive 
was  in  1965. 
and  he  had  a 

Not  only 
turned  from 
win  more  Ind^ 
driver  in 
seven-time 
champion. 

A.J.  talks 
ship  with  his 
says,  "I  nevei 
was  more  11 
worked  with 
cars." 

Indeed 
strength   and 
real 

and  woman 
is  a  real 
for  ail  of  us 
ways  too 
up. 

He  will 
the 

And  I  hope 
look  for  him 
penhagen. 
No.  14.  He  is 
triot,  and  a 


they   did   not   think   he 
w^k  again,  and  he  has  al- 
on  the  race  track  going 
an  hour  this  year. 

in  1965,   at  Riverside 

loctor  witnessing  a  crash 

hurry,  A.J.  is  dead."  But 

drivfer  heard  a  faint  gagging 

J.'s  unconscious  body.  He 

back  was  broken.  This 

]  lis  sternum  was  crushed, 

]  lad  concussion. 

he  alive,   but  he  re- 

;he  crash  and  went  on  to 

car  races  than  any  other 

histiory  and  became  the  only 

national    Indy   car-driving 


1  ondly  about  his  relation- 
mother  and  his  father.  He 
really  left  my  parents.  It 
ce  a  partnership.   Daddy 
me.    We   built   our   own 
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It  is  simply  that  Indian  women  continue  to 
rank  amoner  the  world's  most  endangered 
species,  dying  off  In  increasingly  faster  num- 
bers than  Indian  men  as  a  result  of  escalat- 
ing neglect,  murder,  and  in  the  past  decade, 
rampant  feticide. 

Why  when  the  word  "feticide"  is  used 
on  this  House  floor,  it  is  considered  not 
politically  correct.  Then  the  article 
discusses  China  and  its  practices  of  in- 
fanticide and  feticide.  I  noticed  this 
little  button  yesterday  being  worn  by 
supporters  of  the  Brady  bill:  "Seven 
Days  Can  Save  a  Life." 

What  about  a  7-day  waiting  period 
for  an  abortion?  Might  that  cool  off  a 
little  passion  and  make  people  think 
about  the  growing  life  within  and  save 
a  life? 

Brady  bill  proponents  talked  about 
23,000  Americans  disgracefully  killed  in 
this  country  with  handguns.  How  about 
IMj  million  human  beings  in  their 
mothers'  wombs  killed  at  the  hands  of 
abortionists?  I  rest  my  case,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  7-day  waiting  period  can 
save  lives. 


vote 
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EXPLANATION 

MOR3LLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

No.  84  on  H.R.  2251,  I 
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iroted  "yes"  for  the  dire 

SI  ipplemental  appropriation 

humanitirian  assistance   to   refu- 

dsplaced    persons    in    and 

fiscal  year  1991. 
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And  following  the  joint  meeting,  the 
House  win  reconvene  for  legislative 
business. 

On  Friday,  May  17,  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Conference  reports  will 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  I  suspect? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Conference  reports 
can  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  progrram  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  business  is  fin- 
ished for  today  and  this  week.  On  Mon- 
day, May  13,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  will  not  be  legislative 
business. 

Tuesday,  May  14,  Wednesday,  May  15 
and  Thursday,  May  16,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday  and  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  following  suspensions  will  be 
considered  on  Tuesday  and  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  after  debate  on  all  suspensions: 

H.R.  1578,  Uniformed  Services  Em- 
ployment and  Reemployment  Rights 
Act  of  1991; 

H.R.  794,  Connecticut  River  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  Act; 

H.R.  1370,  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Authorization  Act  of  1991; 

H.R.  972,  Indian  Tribal  Authority. 

Then  later  in  the  week,  or  on  that 
day,  we  will  be  taking  up  H.R.  1415, 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993,  open  rule, 
1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  248,  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Des- 
ignation Act,  open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and  finally, 

H.R.  1,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

On  Thursday  the  House  will  recess 
immediately  and  reconvene  at  approxi- 
mately 11:15  a.m.  to  receive  Her  Maj- 
esty, Queen  Elizabeth  11,  in  a  joint 
meeting. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  MAY 
13.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  THURSDAY, 
MAY  16,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday.  May  16, 
1991,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  Her  Majesty  Elizabeth  II. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1415,  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1992  AND  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-54)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  147)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1415)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
248.  NIOBRARA  SCENIC  RIVER 
DESIGNATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-55)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  148)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  248)  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  des- 
ignate certain  segments  of  the 
Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Riyer  in  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  as  components  of 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 121,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT,  1992 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  121,  and  the  Chair 
reserves  the  right  to  appoint  additional 
conferees:  Messrs:  Panetta;  Gephardt; 
Oberstar;  GuARiNi;  Durbin;  Espy;  Kil- 
dee;  Beilenson;  Huckaby;  Sabo; 
Gradison;  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  of  California;  Rogers; 
Armey;  and  Houghton. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  60- 
minute  special  order  previously  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  BxntTON  of  Indiana  for  today, 
and  to  grant  him  a  5-mlnute  special 
order  for  today  instead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCANDAL  IN  INDIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  1-mlnute  speech  that  I 
made  a  little  while  ago  was  kind  of  a 
gratis,  maybe  a  commercial,  for  this. 

I  just  want  to  go  a  little  more  slowly 
and  explain  this  article  that  was  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  about  the  world's 
largest  democracy,  the  great  nation  of 
India,  which  has  now  hit  844  million 
people.  Over  the  next  40  to  50  years  it 
is  expected  to  pass  China's  1,500,000,000 
people  in  population. 

Actually  China  at  this  point  is  the 
United  States,  250  million,  plus  another 
billion  people  40  years  from  now,  China 
will  increase  by  another  250  million.  In 
other  words,  they  will  add  a  United 
States.  India  meanwhile  will  add  two 


or  three  United  States.  It  will  then  be 
IMj  billion,  plus,  the  most  populous 
country  in  the  world. 

The  reason  I  wanted  to  take  this  5 
minutes,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  expand  on 
this  unbelievable  scandal  in  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  left  out  these  words  a 
few  minutes  ago  in  my  1-mlnute 
speech:  bride  burning.  Most  Americans, 
most  Europeans,  do  not  even  know 
about  this  phenomenon  except  perhaps 
for  a  quickie  reference  in  the  news- 
paper. 

We  think  of  India  as  being  a  spiritual 
country.  And  a  lot  of  people,  from 
American  hippies  to  the  Beatles,  in- 
cluding American  movie  stars  like 
Richard  Gere,  have  forsaken  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Western  tradition,  and  have  gone 
to  India  looking  for  something  dif- 
ferent, unique.  For  example  the  lat-e 
Joe  Campbell  is  highly  touted  as  one  of 
liberal  America's  new  gurus  sasring 
Western  culture  does  not  have  the  im- 
pact of  the  Eastern  religions.  Bill 
Moyers,  who  gave  up  his  Baptist  faith, 
also  has  always  been  fascinated  with 
Indian  religions. 

We  tend  to  think  of  Buddhism,  Hin- 
duism, the  Sikh  faith,  the  Muslim 
faith,  as  the  products  of  a  Gandhi-like 
pacifist  society  in  India. 

Well,  how  is  it  they  kill  so  many  of 
their  female  babies,  in  the  womb  and 
after  birth.  How  is  it  they  still  burn 
brides  with  thefr  little  gas  stoves, 
many  made  to  look  accidental,  because 
the  dowry  was  not  big  enough?  How  did 
India  reach  this  stage? 

I  will  read  the  whole  paragraph, 
which  I  did  not  do  before.  "There  was 
another  even  more  alarming  discovery 
in  the  census  bureaus."  The  first  shock 
was  that  India's  family  planning  pro- 
gram has  failed.  So  here  is  their  solu- 
tion: killing.  There  was,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  an  even  more 
alarming  shock  in  the  Indians'  census 
bureau  recently  released  preliminary 
report,  and  this  was  a  headcount  be- 
tween February  9  and  March  5,  and  un- 
like Americans,  Indians  love  to  partici- 
pate in  a  census,  because  they  feel  it 
legitimizes  them,  gets  them  on  the 
map,  and  they  can  get  into  some  of 
those  socialist  programs.  "It  Is  simply 
that  Indian  women  continue  to  rank 
among  the  world's  most  endangered 
species  dying  off  at  increasing  faster 
numbers  than  Indian  men  as  a  result  of 
escalating  neglect,  bride  burning,  mur- 
der, and  in  the  past  decade  rampant  fe- 
ticide," a  word  not  allowed  in  this 
Chamber  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  political  correctness. 

This  word  is  not  allowed  at  all  of  the 
Ivy  League  colleges,  all  of  the  schools 
from  Harvard  to  Stanford  which  toe 
the  line  of  what  is  politically  correct; 
feticide  is  not  a  real  word.  Oh,  pat- 
ricide, killing  your  father,  matricide, 
homicide,  killing  your  brother,  but  not 
feticide. 


It  goes  on,  "In  India  today,  there  are 
now  929  women  for  each  1,000  men,  5 
fewer  than  10  years  ago."  It  is  getting 
worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  "leaving  it  now 
the  second  lowest  ratio  of  women  to 
men  in  the  world  behind,"  what  coun- 
try could  this  be  coming  up;  oh,  I  do 
not  know,  could  it  be  China,  a  nation 
infamous  for  widespread  female  infan- 
ticide? 

But  we  are  told  by  the  leaders  of  the 
proabortion  movement  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  nobody  would  abort  a 
child  because  it  is  the  wrong  gender, 
and  we  have  got  ours  coming  on  strong, 
and  some  have  even  declared  for  the 
Senate  in  California,  meeting  with  all 
the  proabortion,  prohomosexual  activ- 
ism caucuses  on  the  Hill,  and  think 
they  are  going  to  become  a  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  California. 
Would  they  ever  use  that  term  "infa- 
mous" applied  to  a  country  that  en- 
gages in  widespread  female  infanticide? 

By  comparison,  in  America,  53  per- 
cent of  our  Nation  is  female.  That  is 
the  world  standard. 
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That  should  be  the  standard  else- 
where, unless  a  person  approves  of 
widespread  abortion  or  feticide,  and 
what  naturally  follows  feticide,  infan- 
ticide. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  29.  1991] 

Creating  a  Mosaic  of  India 

(By  Mark  Flneman) 

New  Delhi.— a  band  of  500  or  so  rellpious 
zealots  in  the  extreme  northeast  Indian  state 
of  Mizoram  categorically  refused  to  answer 
any  of  the  23  questions.  If  they  did.  they  In- 
sisted, the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  "God 
has  ordered  us  not  to  speak."  their  chief  ex- 
plained. 

An  old  woman  in  the  Punjab  also  remained 
mum.  She  was  102  years  old  and  a  bit  senile, 
and  she  shouted  that  if  she  answered  the 
questions,  her  grandsons  would  be  drafted 
into  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

As  for  the  red-light  district  at  Bombay, 
that  decaying  and  infamous  urban  ribbon 
known  as  Falkland  Road?  Well,  forget  it. 
"Get  out!  Get  out!"  a  burly  madam  shouted 
to  the  young  teacher  with  questionnaire  in 
hand  outside  one  bordello.  "There's  nothing 
here  for  you!" 

There  was  a  major  success  on  remote 
North  Sentinel.  A  tribe  on  the  island  of  the 
Nicobar  chain  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  answered 
the  questionnaire  for  the  first  time— the  ini- 
tial contact  between  the  ancient  people  and 
the  outside  world- although  it  did  take  a 
bribe  of  several  dozen  green  coconuts  before 
they  agreed. 

So  went  last  month's  mardam  sumari — lit- 
erally translated  from  the  ancient  Urdu, 
"the  man  count"— India's  11th  nationwide 
census.  The  once-a-decade  work  is  an  at- 
tempt at  self-quantification  and  analysis  of 
the  world's  most  diverse,  confounding  and 
anarchic  nation.  It  remains  one  of  the  most 
massive  tasks  on  the  globe,  second  only  to 
that  in  China  in  its  enormousness. 

India's  1.7  million  census  takers  finally  fin- 
ished their  job  a  few  weeks  ago — canvassing, 
counting  and  recording  the  personal  details 
of  844  million  men.  women  and  children  who 
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India  has  a  low  sex  ratio.  If  I  reproduce  this 
chapter  and  say  it  was  written  in  1991,  people 
will  believe  that,  because  exactly  the  same 
reasons  are  still  persistent." 

India's  powerful  resistance  to  cultural  and 
social  change,  however,  is  also  a  boon  to  the 
demographers  and  enumerators  who  now  are 
attempting  to  piece  together  the  strange  mo- 
saic of  the  Indian  nation.  Simply  stated,  it 
makes  the  Indian  people  easier  to  count. 

"Because  we  have  110  years  of  history  of 
census  conducted  through  the  great  British 
Raj,  which  terrified  the  people,  every  vil- 
Ifiger,  even  in  the  remote  tribal  village  areas 
where  even  the  jeep  cannot  go,  they  knew 
what  was  a  mardam  sumarl,"  Bose  said. 
"Also,  because  this  is  a  government  endeav- 
or, they  all  want  their  names  in.  Unlike  the 
situation  in  Germany  or  the  U.S.A.,  where 
they  are  challenging  the  government  for  en- 
croaching on  their  personal  life,  here  they 
are  all  keen  to  see  they  are  counted. 

"The  poorer  you  are,  the  more  eager  you 
are  to  get  your  name  enrolled  in  the  govern- 
ment records,"  he  said,  explaining  that 
many  of  India's  desperate  people  believe  that 
to  do  so  just  might  bolster  shaky  claims  to 
meager  holdings  or  the  potential  of  possibly 
receiving  some  future  government  aid.  "So, 
the  more  remote,  the  more  inaccessible,  the 
more  poor,  the  more  illiterate,  the  better  the 
data." 

No  one,  not  even  census  director  Nanda, 
claims  that  the  Indian  census  is  100  percent 
accurate.  After  all.  enumerators  have  clam- 
bered around  the  world's  highest  mountains, 
splashed  through  flooded  river  deltas,  braved 
thick,  tiger-infested  forests  and  combed  end- 
less urban  mazes  of  shanties  and  pavement 
dwellers  to  take  their  count.  But  they  insist 
that,  within  1.8  percent.  India's  census  ranks 
high  among  the  world's  most  accurate  head 
counts. 

"There  are  two  types  of  errors."  Bose  ex- 
plained. "One  is  the  coverage  error— the 
total  count,  how  good  it  is.  And  I'm  con- 
vinced it  is  a  very  good  count.  The  other  is 
the  content  error.  How  good  are  these  23 
questions  we  asked  and  the  replies  we  got? 

"In  the  Indian  census,  the  content  error  is 
high,  the  coverage  error  is  low.  In  the  Amer- 
ican census,  the  coverage  error  is  high,  but 
the  content  error  is  low.  I'm  convinced  ours 
is  a  very  good  head  count,  probably  the  best 
in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

On  the  "content"  side,  Bose  and  other  de- 
mographers expect  only  vague  trends  to 
emerge  from  the  more  detailed  question- 
naires, the  23  questions  that  ranged  from 
asking  Indians  what  material  their  dwell- 
ings' walls  are  made  of  ("grass,  leaves,  reeds, 
bamboos,  mud,  unburnt  bricks,  wood,  burnt 
bricks  or  metal  sheets"  were  the  choices)  to 
the  characteristics  of  their  family,  questions 
that  included  language,  caste,  religion  and 
age. 

"The  most  unreliable  would  be  age."  Bose 
explained.  "Many  people  just  don't  know,  be- 
cause we  have  no  registration  system.  The 
other  unreliable  statistics  are  age  of  mar- 
riage and  the  number  of  children  born  to 
someone."  They  are  unreliable  because  of  re- 
spondents' "memory  lapses."  he  said. 

Other,  more  reliable  preliminary  census 
statistics  show  another  key  trend  in  the 
changing  face  of  India,  a  nation  that  pro- 
vides itself  as  the  world's  largest  democracy. 
Bose  and  others  say.  They  are  the  figures  on 
the  literacy  rate  of  the  impoverished  nation. 
Although  the  statistics  show  improvements 
over  a  decade  ago,  analysts  like  Bose  insist 
that  even  those  gains  are  not  as  great  as 
they  should  be. 

Census  director  Nanda  and  other  govern- 
ment officials  in  key  ministries  praised  the 


findings  that  indicate  the  national  literacy 
is  now  52.1%— up  from  43.5%  just  a  decade 
ago.  For  the  first  time  in  Indian  history,  the 
officials  have  announced  proudly,  more  than 
half  of  the  Indian  nation  can  read  and  write. 

But  on  closer  analysis,  even  that  apparent 
success  story  has  a  darker  side:  Male  lit- 
eracy is  64%.  while  only  40%  of  India's 
women  are  literate;  female  literacy  did  in- 
crease by  a  full  10%  since  the  1961  census. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  10  years 
we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
field  of  female  education.  However,  for  me.  it 
is  not  enough."  Bose  said.  "The  end  product 
is,  60%  of  our  women  are  still  illiterate. 

"There  are  success  stories,  "  he  added.  "I 
would  not  damn  the  whole  thing.  However,  I 
would  think  twice  before  giving  any  bou- 
quets to  the  literacy  mission.  The  issue  is 
not  at  what  rate  you've  progressed.  The  issue 
Is  that,  as  of  1991.  we  have  the  world's  largest 
illiterate  country.  That,  I  find  shameful  and 
shocking,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  jus- 
tify it. 

"So  literacy  figures  to  me  are  depressing," 
be  said. 

And  yet,  taken  as  a  total  picture  and  proc- 
ess, few  in  India  were  as  delighted  as  Bose  to 
witness  the  Immensity,  diversity  and  pecu- 
liarity of  India's  decennial  exercise.  He 
toured  the  nation  during  the  count  and 
helped  produce  two  television  documentaries 
on  the  census,  which  aired  last  week  on  In- 
dia's state-run  national  network. 

In  the  first  show,  broadcast  last  Monday 
night,  the  narrator  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
census  when  she  noted  in  her  opening  re- 
marks, "The  operation  was  directed  from 
modest  and  temporary  government  offices  of 
World  War  II  vintage  next  door  to  a  five-star 
hotel  in  New  Delhi- not,  altogether  inappro- 
priate for  a  country  like  India,  where  tradi- 
tion blends  with  modernity  and  bullock-cart 
technology  coexists  with  space  rocketry." 

And  Bose  himself  explained  last  week  that 
"the  great  thing  about  the  census  is  it  really 
portrays  the  multiplicity  of  religions,  caste, 
languages,  dialects,  variety  of  housing  situa- 
tions and  landless  and  houseless  pavement 
dwellers." 

"Here,  all  generalizations  are  true.  Every 
possible  situation  exists.  India  is  a  great  zoo 
and  a  museum  rolled  into  one.  The  human 
beings  have  such  a  diversity  of  language,  of 
dress,  of  manners,  of  customs,  of  beliefs,  of 
superstitions,  of  human  behavior. 

"In  short,  the  census  is  a  snapshot  of  this 
nation  at  a  single  point  in  time.  And,  even  in 
spite  of  the  problems  it  reveals  to  us.  it 
unfolds  into  this  beautiful  and  diverse  mo- 
saic for  all  to  see  in  its  wonder." 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is  rec- 
ogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
something  that  is  pending  in  the  next 
several  months  on  which  a  grreat  deal 
of  education  must  begin  now.  This 
question  of  CAFE,  the  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  measures  whereby 
the  Congrress  of  the  United  States  dic- 
tates the  kind  of  cars  America  drives. 
We  will  do  a  quick  review  as  to  where 
we  stand.  It  used  to  be  that  America 
owned  the  automobile  industry  and 
that    the    foreign    automobiles,    those 
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from  Europe  or  Japan,  were  smaller. 
People  did  not  like  them  necessarily. 
They  were  less  comfortable  and  they 
were  used  basically  by  people  on  the 
coasts,  and  still  are.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
where  it  is  more  crowded.  In  the 
central  part  of  America,  rural  America, 
Midwest  America,  where  we  have  to 
travel  long  distknces,  consumers  want- 
ed the  full-size  automobiles.  The  lobby- 
ing institutions  for  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  those  people  on 
the  coast  such  as  the  Californians  and 
liberals  in  the  East  decided  that  we 
wanted  to  tell  Congress  what  size  cars 
citizens  should  have  and  said  that  they 
should  average  2Vi^  miles  a  gallon.  The 
Japanese  loved  that  because  their  cars 
did  that. 

All  of  the  large  automobiles  made  in 
America  got  less  mileage  than  that,  so 
we  passed  a  law  saying  that  the  manu- 
facturers could  not  manufacture  them 
anymore.  Every  car  made  in  America 
has  to  be  a  Subaru.  Now,  we  can  call  it 
a  Cadillac  or  a  Lincoln  or  a  Pontiac  or 
Chevrolet.  Call  it  anything  you  want, 
but  it  will  be  this  little  tiny  Subaru. 
Over  the  course  of  the  last  10  years, 
what  they  have  had  to  do  is  downsize 
the  American  automobile  to  make  it  so 
small,  so  tiny,  so  junky,  so  dangerous, 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
are  being  killed  on  the  highways. 

Here  is  how  they  did  it.  First  of  all, 
they  took  out  the  frames  of  the  auto- 
mobiles because  those  add  weight.  We 
cannot  buy  a  General  Motors  auto- 
mobile that  has  a  frame  under  it.  In 
fact,  there  is  only  one  car  made  now, 
the  fxill-sized  Lincoln,  that  has  a  frajne 
under  it.  Everything  else  has  no  frame 
at  all,  just  these  little  tinny  unit  bod- 
ies. 

Also,  what  they  had  to  do  was  do 
away  with  the  drivetrain  because  that 
adds  weight.  Remember  differentials, 
an  essential  part  of  an  automobile? 
They  had  to  do  away  with  the 
drivetrain.  So  that  now  they  are  little 
front-wheel  drive  sections  where  every- 
thing is  in  one  piece  because  if  they 
put  a  drivetrain  in  an  automobile,  then 
it  adds  weight  as  well.  Then  they  had 
to  downsize  the  size  of  the  automobile, 
so  rather  than  being  a  six-passenger 
car,  it  had  to  be  four  passengers.  Then 
they  take  out  all  of  the  weight,  things 
that  made  the  cars  comfortable,  things 
that  make  them  quiet,  so  that  a  person 
can  drive  for  2  or  3  hours  in  peace  with- 
out the  loud  road  noise  and  wind  noise. 
Then  they  had  to  make  the  skin  very, 
very  thin.  It  used  to  be  if  a  person 
opened  the  car  door  and  banged  the  car 
next  to  them,  they  chipped  the  paint. 
Now,  what  happens  is  that  you  dent  the 
car  in  and  have  dents  all  around  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  metal  is  so  small 
that  the  car  has  to  be  very,  very  light. 
As  a  result,  all  the  cars  are  now  Jap- 
anese size.  We  have  outlawed  the 
American  automobile.  We  have  out- 
lawed those  cars  that  the  world  want- 
ed, which  was  the  full-size  Ford  or  the 


full-size  Cadillac  or  the  full-size  Chev- 
rolet. Those  are  no  longer  manufac- 
tured in  America. 

Here  is  the  reason  that  we  need  to  be 
very,  very  careful.  There  is  a  desire  to 
now  move  that  from  27Vi  to  a  gallon,  up 
to  30  or  35.  At  that  point,  the  Japanese 
are  with  the  United  States,  because  the 
next  step  is,  if  all  of  these  little  junky, 
little  trashy  cars  we  try  to  sell  each 
other,  in  order  to  go  to  the  next  step, 
they  have  to  be  significantly  smaller, 
significantly  more  dangerous,  signifi- 
cantly less  comfortable,  significantly 
more  lives  killed  on  the  highways.  I 
say  enough.  I  say  flat  out,  enough. 
Right  now,  a  third  of  all  the  cars  made 
in  America  are  not  classified  as  auto- 
mobiles. They  are  classified  as  light 
trucks.  All  of  the  minivans,  all  the 
full-sized  vans,  all  of  the  4-wheel 
drives,  all  of  the  Jeep  Cherokees,  every 
kind  of  car  that  a  normal-sized  person 
can  sit  in  and  not  be  crumpled  into  a 
ball,  all  of  those  are  outside  of  the 
CAFE  requirements  anyway  because 
they  are  classified  as  light  trucks. 

The  car  my  wife  drives  to  school 
every  morning,  along  with  every  other 
mother,  I  challenge  anyone  to  go  to 
any  school  in  America  at  7:45  or  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  go  to  any 
school  in  America,  and  three-fourths  of 
all  the  cars  will  be  vans  and  minivans 
outside  this  classification,  because 
they  cannot  build  a  car  in  America 
that  meets  these  CAFE  requirements, 
and  get  a  family  into  it.  It  is  simply 
impossible. 

So  what  this  new  law  would  say  is 
that  even  the  minivans  would  now  be 
illegal,  and  even  the  full-size  4-wheel 
drives  would  be  illegal.  If  a  person  is  4 
feet  II  inches  and  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  something  they  will  be  happy, 
but  if  a  person  is  a  housewife  in  Ne- 
braska, or  God  forbid,  you  are  6  feet 
tall  and  want  to  take  anybody  to  the 
grocery  store  or  restaurant,  if  the  lib- 
erals have  their  way,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  manufacture  a  car  in  America 
which  you  can  drive  in  safely,  or  go 
from  point  A  to  point  B. 

Vote  against  CAFE.  We  have  had 
enough  of  the  liberals  designing  auto- 
mobiles. They  have  never  designed  a 
soapbox  derby  before,  and  here  they  are 
trying  to  tell  American  manufacturers 
how  to  make  cars.  They  have  ruined 
the  Cadillac  industry,  ruined  General 
Motors.  They  have  ruined  American 
manufacturers.  Enough  damage  is 
enough.  Now  they  cannot  move  in  by 
taking  away  the  minivans  and  the  vans 
and  making  it  impossible  for  people  to 
be  transported  in  automobiles.  Vote 
against  CAFE.  Any  person  that  comes 
up  to  a  Member  for  CAFE,  check  what 
State  they  are  from,  and  how  big  they 
are,  and  chances  are  they  are  going  to 
have  a  big  Japanese  automobile  plant 
in  their  district,  from  each  coast,  or 
they  cannot  be  over  5  feet  tall. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  talk  about  CAFE  for  a  por- 
tion of  my  5-minute  special  order,  but 
I  feel  moved  to  do  so  because  of  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN]. 

I  share  his  ultimate  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing corporate  fuel  economy  standards 
as  being  counterproductive,  against 
our  domestic  Industry,  and  certainly 
not  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  automobile 
that  this  6  feet  4  inches,  200-pound,  and 
I  should  not  say  it,  but  over  200-pound 
Member  of  Congress  would  like  to  drive 
in. 

I  do  have  to  come,  however,  to  dis- 
agreement with  my  friend's  character- 
ization about  what  the  problem  is.  I  do 
not  see  it,  as  I  look  across  this  Con- 
gress, as  liberals  designating  auto- 
mobiles. I  think  the  real  problem  here 
is  that  we  have  a  lot  of  Members  of 
Congress  who,  when  they  were  in  high 
school,  the  people  in  this  body  tended 
not  to  be  the  people  who  did  well  in 
shop.  They  tended  to  be  the  people  who 
sought  other  endeavors  in  high  school 
and  college,  and  do  not  appreciate  how 
an  automobile  is  put  together. 

There  are  a  lot  of  well-intended 
Members  in  this  body,  conservatives, 
liberals,  moderates,  whatever,  who 
want  to  design  an  automobile  from  a 
social  policy  objective  standpoint  and 
do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  how 
to  design  a  car.  I  think  that  is  the 
problem. 

I  think  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  some 
Members  of  Congress  out  to  Detroit  to 
take  them  through  an  automobile  fac- 
tory and  let  them  know  that  even  on 
the  most  aggressive  competitive  time 
frame,  even  with  the  Japanese,  it  is  41 
months  minimum  to  put  together  an 
automobile  from  design  concept  to  the 
showroom  floor,  and  that  automobiles 
do  not  just  show  up  in  the  showroom.  I 
agree  with  the  objective  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  in  fact  I  have  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  corjwrate  average  fuel  economy 
standards.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  a 
supporter  of  that  bill. 

One  final  exception  that  I  have  to 
make  of  the  gentleman  is  notwith- 
standing all  these  difficulties,  the 
automobile  made  in  America  today  is  a 
good  quality  automobile.  It  is  not 
tinny.  A  person  does  not  have  to  have 
the  old  frame  and  body  styles  to  have 
a  good,  safe,  sound  automobile.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  automobiles  today,  the 
unibody  construction,  is  far  superior. 
That  is  not  what  is  really  at  stake  with 
the  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
standards.  It  is,  however,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  that  the  biggest  and  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  getting  more 
fuel  efficiency  in  an  automobile  is  to 
eliminate    its   weight.    While   we   can 
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I  will  also  state  that  we  will  end  up 
probably  selling  a  few  more  cars. 

I  also  limit  the  amount  of  the  loan 
not  just  to  $20,000.  but  we  limit  it  to 
the  purchase  of  cars  within  two  model 
years  of  the  loan  date;  so  this  will  give 
some  people  some  incentive. 

Now.  no  one  is  going  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  Ferrari  and  get  an  interest  de- 
duction, but  if  you  want  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  good  mid-sized  automobile  for 
your  family,  if  my  bill  is  law,  you  will 
save  5  percent.  That  will  help  you  in 
your  current  purchasing  plans. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  my 
bill  a  good  look,  and  I  solicit  cospon- 
sorship. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  about  the 
need  to  give  some  sort  of  tax  relief  to  the  mid- 
dle class.  Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  seen 
a  series  of  supply  side  tax  cuts  which  have 
only  burdened  the  average  taxpayer  with  nwre 
taxes. 

Efforts  to  give  some  sort  of  tax  relief  to  the 
middle  class  is  blocked  in  part  by  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  by  concerns  about  the  economy.  A 
tax  cut  which  did  not  directly  stimulate  the 
ecorwmy  would  be  disastrous. 

One  way  we  can  help  the  middle  class,  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulate  our  flagging  econ- 
omy, would  be  to  restore  the  Federal  income 
tax  deduction  for  buyers  of  cars  and  trucks. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  a  simpler  or  better 
way  to  go  about  It. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
allow  the  deduction  of  interest  costs  on  new 
cars,  or  cars  up  to  2  years  oW,  up  to  $20,000. 
Based  on  current  tax  rates,  this  could  reduce 
the  ultimate  cost  of  purchasing  a  new  car  by 
as  much  as  5  percent. 

An  accepted  auto  irxiustry  analysis  indicates 
ttiat  every  1  percent  decline  in  the  ultimate 
cost  of  a  car  directly  results  in  a  1  percent  irv 
crease  in  car  sales. 

For  example,  on  a  515,000  vehicle,  financed 
90  percent  for  4  years  at  9.6  percent,  tax- 
payers in  the  28  percent  bracket  would  be 
able  to  deduct  Si  97  a  year.  That  comes  to  4.8 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  financed  car. 

I  think  that  the  small  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  increased  car  sales,  and  the  revenues 
we  woukl  derive  from  those  sales. 

Not  only  will  this  give  a  badly  needed  break 
to  middle  class  taxpayers,  it  would  give  our 
economy  a  t>adly  needed  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  auto  industry  remains  a  linchpin  of  our 
economy,  and  any  increase  in  car  sales  will 
have  a  broad  and  profound  effect  on  our 
economy. 

Please  join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 


Poi  itiac 


RETIREMENT  OF  DOROTHY  LUND.  "A 
GREAT  CITIZEN  AND  EDUCATOR" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Calrtomia  [Mr.  Panetta]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dorothy  Lund  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement  after  28  years  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
California.  Her  dedication  to  the  improvement 
of  education  is  an  inspiration. 
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Dorothy  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  June  5.  1944  and  began 
her  career  in  Columbus.  GA.  as  an  elementary 
school  teacher.  In  January  1949.  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Army  Corp  where 
she  actively  sen/ed  until  July  31,  1951.  On 
September  23.  1963,  Dorothy  Lund  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Salinas  City  School  District  in 
Salinas.  CA.  She  began  teaching  sixth  grade 
at  the  Los  Padres  Elementary  School  and  re- 
mained there  for  6  loyal  years.  At  Los  Padres 
she  was  an  inspiring  and  motivated  educator, 
encouraging  the  hundreds  of  children  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  partk;ipate  in  her 
classroom.  In  1969.  Dorothy  used  her  knowl- 
edge and  incredible  talent  to  specialize  as  a 
speech  teacher  serving  the  entire  district.  We 
have  t)een  graced  with  her  devotion  ever 
since. 

Dorothy  Lund  has  not  only  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  classroom,  but  also  in  the  com- 
munity. She  has  used  her  ability  to  enlighten 
those  around  her  in  the  Episcopal  church  as 
a  Sunday  school  teacher.  She  has  actively 
participated  outskle  of  her  profession  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  both  the  hospital  and  the  blood 
tank.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Dorothy  is  a  forceful  and  irreplaceable 
advocate  of  the  democratic  process  who  has 
blessed  us  with  her  energy  and  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  our  community.  She 
has  successfully  divided  her  time  between  or- 
ganization like  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Monterey  County  Denxxrat  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Democratic  Women's  Club. 

Since  the  beginning  of  her  career.  Dorothy 
has  been  very  active  in  her  local  school  teach- 
ers association.  She  is  a  natural  born  leader 
arxj  has  been  recognized  a  number  of  times 
for  her  contributions  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. She  has  served  on  the  Califomia  Teach- 
ers Association's  budget  committee  arxJ  State 
council  committees.  In  1983,  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Education  Association 
to  attend  the  National  Lobby  Effort  for  School 
Finance  as  a  representative  of  California. 
Since  then,  she  has  continued  her  involve- 
ment in  Washington  DC,  as  an  advocate  for 
tfie  California  Teachers  Association  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Dorothy  Lund  is  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
the  community.  Her  achievements  are  endless 
and  I  have  only  touched  upon  her  boundless 
contributions.  She  has  been  a  dedicated  moth- 
er to  her  family.  She  has  been  a  motivating 
teacher  to  her  pupils,  and  she  has  been  an 
example  of  strength  and  leadership  in  the  1 6th 
Congressional  District  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  a  woman  who  is  leaving 
an  industry  that  she  has  fought  to  enrich. 
Dorothy  Lund  knows  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  has  tjecome  one  of  its  strongest  al- 
lies. It  is  with  great  pride  and  respect  that  I  sa- 
lute the  accomplishments  of  Dorothy  Lund. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  146.  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  SENSE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  NEGOTIATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recogmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  the  distir>gulshed  majority  leader, 
Dick  Gephardt,  in  introducing  House  Resolu- 
tion 146.  This  resolution  memorializes  the 
commitments  made  by  the  President  In  his  let- 
ter of  May  1  to  Senator  Bentsen,  Majority 
Leader  Gephardt,  and  me,  relating  to  his  re- 
quest for  a  2-year  extension  of  fast-track  au- 
thority for  implementation  of  trade  agreements. 

It  states  the  sense  of  the  House  that  on  the 
basis  of  such  commitments  to  address  issues 
relating  to  environmental  protection,  health 
arxi  safety  standards,  worker  and  irxJustry  ad- 
justn>ent  assistance  arKl  worker  rights,  arxl  on 
the  expectation  that  such  commitments  will  be 
fully  earned  out,  the  fast-track  procedures 
should  be  extended. 

The  resolution  clearty  states,  however,  that 
the  fast-track  procedures  are  oiles  of  the 
House  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  change 
like  any  ottier  mie  of  the  House.  If  the  commit- 
ments set  forth  in  the  President's  letter  are  not 
fulfilled,  the  Congress  can  revisit  the  issue  of 
fast  track.  I  sincerely  hope  and  expect  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary. 

The  resolution  also  stresses  the  need  for  a 
cooperative,  bipartisan  woricing  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
txarx^h,  in  which  the  full  range  of  interests  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  negotiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  trade  agreements  can  be  consid- 
ered and  resolved  in  a  rr^nner  that  ttest 
serves  the  national  economic  interest.  To  this 
end,  the  resolution  calls  on  the  administration 
to  consult  fully  on  all  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  North  American  free  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  Uruguay  round.  In  addition,  tfie 
resolution  requires  the  administration  and  ap- 
propriate labor  and  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Presklent's  response  of  May  1 . 

Finally,  and  I  t)elieve  most  importantly,  the 
resolution  cleariy  states  that  implementation  of 
any  North  American  free  trade  agreement 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  effective  wort<er 
adjustment  program,  developed  t)y  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  that  is  adequately 
funded  and  ensures  tfwit  workers  wtio  may 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  such  agreement 
will  receive  prompt,  comprehensive,  and  effec- 
tive services,  either  through  a  new  program,  or 
improvement  or  expansion  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram. 

I  was  personally  satisfied  that  the  action 
plan  set  forth  in  the  Presklent's  letter  was  both 
credible  and  compelling.  On  the  basis  of  that 
plan,  I  announced  by  strong  support  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Presklent's  fast-track  authority.  My 
support  for  extensran  of  fast-track  is  not  con- 
tingent on  passage  of  this  resolution.  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  this  resolution,  however, 
because  I  recognize  that  a  numtjer  of  mem- 
bers remain  uncomfortable  about  granting  the 
Presklent's  fast-track  request.  I  am  hopeful 
tfiat  this  resolution  provides  those  members 
with  adequate  assurances  that  the  Congress 
will  be  a  full-fledged  participant  throughout  the 
negotiation  arxl  Implementation  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  take  up 
this  resolution  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means   at  the  same  time  as  we  consider 


House  Resolution  101,  the  fast-track  dis- 
approval resolution.  It  Is  my  hope  tfiat  House 
Resolution  101  will  be  defeated  and  House 
Resolution  146  will  pass.  I  intend  to  report 
both  resolutions  to  the  floor,  however,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  two  resolutions  taken  up 
together.  At  that  time,  I  will  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  House  Resolution  101 
and  pass  House  Resolutran  146.  The  adminis- 
tration needs  the  fast-track  authority  to  fiave 
credibility  at  the  negotiating  tat)le.  Through 
passage  of  House  Resolution  146,  we  will  put 
the  administration  and  our  negotiating  partners 
on  notice  that  the  Congress  fully  Intends  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  negotiations  of  both 
a  GATT  agreement  and  any  North  American 
free  trade  agreement. 


COL.  LLOYD  P.  NOLEN 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  active  aviation  histo- 
rians who  touched  the  lives  of  millk>ns  of 
Americans  and  foreign  visitors.  Col.  Uoyd  P. 
Nolen  was  known  to  many  as  a  cropduster, 
businessman,  writer,  editor,  and  photographer. 
But  it  will  be  for  his  visk)n  and  dream  come 
true  tfiat  he  will  t>e  forever  remembered — the 
Confederate  Air  Force. 

His  deep  rooted  convk:tion  that  Worid  War 
II  was  the  most  important  era  in  American  his- 
tory since  1776,  led  him  in  1957  to  make  his 
first  move.  Knowing  that  a  journey  of  1,000 
miles  begins  with  a  single  step,  Nolen  btegan 
It  all  with  a  P-51  Mustang  in  the  small  south 
Texas  town  of  Mercedes  at  a  cropduster  strip 
known  as  Rebel  Fiekj.  Thirty-four  years  later, 
the  worid  has  come  to  know  the  Confederate 
Air  Force  as  "The  Flying  Museum." 

Nolan's  dream  was  to  educate  future  gen- 
erations on  the  importance  of  the  1 939-45  era 
through  a  living  history  lesson.  Even  in  today's 
society  where  encyclopedias  now  come  on  a 
computer  disc — there  is  no  substitute  for 
"hands-on"  experience.  Recognizing  the  sig- 
nificance of  learning  all  atxjut  history  as  a  way 
to  prevent  repeating  mistakes,  Uoyd  Nolen 
was  a  true  historian. 

The  CAF  is  a  totally  self-sup)portlng,  pri- 
vately financed  educational  organization  whk;h 
does  not  receive  any  Government  grants.  It  is 
an  all  volunteer,  nonprofit  organizatran  estat>- 
lished  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes 
to  acquire,  restore,  operate,  and  maintain  CAF 
aircraft  through  member  dues  and  special  con- 
tributions. 

This  worid  class  organization,  whch  edu- 
cates and  entertains  more  than  1 0  million  peo- 
ple each  year,  now  operates  and  maintains 
140  different  airaaft.  The  CAF  proudly  claims 
the  only  flying  B-29  bomber,  Japanese  Zero 
and  SBO  Dauntless  in  the  world.  A  B-29  was 
used  to  drop  atom  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki;  the  Zero  was  used  on  many  a 
kamakazi  mission;  and  the  SBD  Dauntless 
was  the  same  type  of  Navy  plane  flown  by 
President  George  Bush  during  the  war. 

The  United  States  and  the  worid  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Col.  Lloyd  P.  Nolen  for  this  price- 
less collection  of  aircraft,  and  countless  living 
history  lessons  provkled  over  the  years  and 


Nolen's  commitment  to  perpetuate  in  the 
menx)ry  and  hearts  of  all  Amerkans,  the  spirit 
in  whk:h  these  great  planes  were  flown  for  the 
defense  of  our  Natk>n. 

Historians  now  proclaim  December  7,  1941, 
to  be  the  single  most  significant  date  of  the 
20th  century.  At  the  time  of  Colonel  Nolen's 
death,  he  was  working  on  a  menwrial  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  wfiat  is  also  referred  to  as 
Peari  Hartxjr  Day.  The  grand  opening  of  the 
new  Confederate  Air  Force  headquarters  and 
museum  will  take  place  on  December  7, 
1991 — the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese 
rakl  on  Peari  Hartx>r.  Colonel  Nolen  wouW 
have  been  proud  to  see  this  fitting  tritxjte  take 
place  as  a  result  of  his  many  years  of  hard 
work,  dednation,  and  commitment. 

Americans  have  tost  a  proud  Texan,  a  true 
historian,  and  a  good  friend.  No  ottier  single 
person  fias  made  history  come  alive  like  Uoyd 
P.  Nolen.  To  his  family  and  fellow  members  of 
the  Confederate  Air  Force,  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  want  you  to  know 
that  our  valued  friendship  with  this  great  man 
will  not  t>e  forgotten.  His  family  shouM  take 
comfort  in  tfie  fact  tfiat  his  life  toucfied  the 
lives  of  so  many  others.  Uoyd  P.  Nolen  will  be 
deariy  missed. 


ACHIEVING  DEMOCRACY  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  EcKART]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  continuing  con- 
cern about  events  in  Yugoslavia.  This 
country,  the  land  of  my  family  and 
forebears,  in  the  past  several  months 
took  some  courageous  steps,  first  to 
right  an  economy  that  had  fallen  into 
very  serious  levels  of  hyper-inflation, 
and  then  moved  in  the  direction  of  a 
market  economy  with  political  reforms 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  more  open 
democratic  and  market-oriented  soci- 
ety. 

Today,  however,  Yugoslavia  finds  it- 
self in  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Sigrnificant  political  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences among  the  six  principal  repub- 
lics of  the  country  have  intensified.  In 
fact,  over  those  past  several  days,  vio- 
lence has  increased,  leaving  unneces- 
sary deaths  in  its  wake.  The  situation 
is  deplorable. 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
its  neighbors,  indeed  our  Government, 
the  United  States,  has  expressed  with 
clarity  its  position,  its  support  for  the 
position  that  violence  should  not  be 
the  way  political  change  is  accom- 
plished or  thwarted  in  that  country.  I 
support  the  position  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  also  and  it  should  be  also  our  po- 
sition to  speak  with  clarity  that  the 
arbitrary  or  capricious  changing  of 
borders  within  that  country  by  the  use 
of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  is  also 
something  that  will  not  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 
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3PECIAL  ORDER  AND 
SPECIAL  ORDER 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  that  my  60-minute 

today  be  vacated  and 

alloired  to  speak  for  5  min- 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 

I  here  objection  to  the  re- 

gjntlewoman  from  Mary- 


objection. 


KUWAIT  FEPORTED  TO  EASE 
BOYCOTT 


[Mr.  Gonzalez],  my  cohort  on  special 
orders,  for  allowing  me  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts to  those  countries  proportion- 
ately which  have  contributed  mili- 
tarily and  economically  to  the  freeing 
of  the  state  of  Kuwait  and  protecting 
the  gulf  area  from  the  insanity  and 
merciless  killing  under  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, the  madman  of  Baghdad. 

I  even  have  introduced  a  resolution 
along  this  line  that  was  enveloped  in 
the  dire  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Defense  Department  in 
March. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  moved  in 
the  forefront  of  this  effort  by  establish- 
ing a  Maryland-Kuwait  business  part- 
nership, and  we  are  keeping  up  with  ac- 
tivities in  the  gulf;  so  it  was  with 
pleasure  over  the  weekend  that  we 
heard  reports  that  Kuwait  is  easing  its 
boycott  of  United  States  companies 
which  do  business  with  Israel. 

On  Saturday,  Ibrahim  al-Ghanem,  Di- 
rector General  of  Customs  of  Kuwait, 
announced  the  change  in  policy  by 
stating,  "Our  country  was  returned  to 
us  through  God's  will  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  least  we  can  do  is  pay  back 
some  of  the  favor." 

Although  some  restrictions  will  stay 
in  place,  Kuwait  is  still  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  forward  step. 
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It  is  a  welcome  change  of  pace  for  an 
ally  to  volunteer  to  do  something  posi- 
tive for  American  companies.  For  far 
too  long  American  companies  have 
been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  allied  gov- 
ernments, even  though  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  have  footed 
the  bill  to  preserve  the  peace. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  Kuwaitis  un- 
derstand that  it  takes  more  than  a 
common  belief  in  God  to  tie  nations  to- 
gether. I  wish  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  not. 
Nations  must  realize  that  they  are 
bound  not  only  by  this  but  also  by  a  re- 
alization of  the  commonalities  of  inter- 
ests and  of  respect  for  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confirmed  this 
action  with  officials  of  the  Kuwaiti 
Eimbassy  here,  who  have  assured  me 
that  their  contract  forms  no  longer 
have  a  line  requiring  or  requesting  reli- 
gious preference  and  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  change 
of  heart  by  the  Kuwaitis,  and  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  remember  the  ef- 
forts of  those  people  who  freed  Kuwait. 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 

of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

J^aryland  [Mrs.  BEa^TLEY] 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 

gentleman   from  Texas 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laughldj).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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[Mr.   Gonzalez]   is  recognized   for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  will  continue  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
branch  or  agency  of  the  bank 
headquartered  in  New  York,  the  branch 
in  Atlanta,  GA,  and  its  Involvement  in 
the  sizable  transactions  Involving  let- 
ters of  credit  from  Iraq  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  German  Government  has  admit- 
ted that  it  permitted  German  compa- 
nies to  assist  Saddam  Hussein  In  up- 
grading Iraq's  military  capability.  In 
fact,  German  firms  were  often  the  main 
contractors  at  Iraqi  plants  that  pro- 
duced the  weapons  of  war,  including 
chemical  weapons.  Unlike  the  United 
States  Government,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  that  it  has 
identified  and  is  investigating  numer- 
ous companies  that  are  suspected  of 
violating  German  export  control  laws. 
Dozens  of  these  German  companies 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  BNL  loans  to 
Iraq. 

The  revelation  by  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment raises  the  question  of  why  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  American  people  its  own 
role  in  upgrading  the  military  capabil- 
ity of  Saddam  Hussein.  This  floor 
statement  today  will  address  several 
actions  of  the  administration  that  are 
in  effect  working  to  cover  up  the  truth 
about  our  Government's  role  in  upgrad- 
ing Iraq's  military. 

One  of  the  biggest  surprises  uncov- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  the  chairman,  in  its  in- 
vestigation into  BNL's  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  was  the  fact  of 
this  highly  intricate,  meshed  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  plus  Ger- 
many plus  other  countries. 

BNL  was  a  major  player  in  Soviet 
Union  purchases  of  United  States 
grains  such  as  wheat  and  corn.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  quarter  of  1989,  BNL 
helped  finance  United  States  exporters 
for  $565  million  of  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases. BNL  also  loaned  a  Soviet  trad- 
ing company  $100  million  in  unsecured 
and  unreported  loans. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that  In 
the  $3  billion  of  the  total  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion with  the  letters  of  credit  on  agri- 
cultural connmodities,  the  taxpayer  is 
now  being  dunned  for  billions  of  dollars 
on  those  guarantees  that,  once  the 
Iraqi  Government  and  others  failed  to 
honor  their  obligations,  the  guarantees 
of  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration guarantees,  that  have  been 
the  mainstays  of  our  policy,  once  the 
default  was  in,  it  left  the  taxpayers 
holding  the  bag  with  respect  to  those 
guarantees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  S&L's, 
the  banks  now,  and  the  other  insured 
or  guaranteed  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BNL's  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  raises  several  inter- 
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esting  Questions,  including  whether  or 
not  our  Government  would  have  or 
should  have  known  about  BNL's  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Government 
knowledge  of  BNL's  involvement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  most  certainly  would 
have  led  directly  to  the  unreported  $4 
billion  in  BNL  loans  to  Iraq.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  was  not  the  case.  Either 
through  the  sheer  ignorance  of  U.S.  au- 
thorities—which I  doubt — or  with  their 
tacit  approval— which  I  more  or  less 
suspect — the  BNL  scandal  went  on  for 
years. 

BNL  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION— GRAIN  SALES 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  an  important  customer 
of  the  United  States  grain  farmer,  pur- 
chasing $26.4  billion  in  United  States 
agricultural  products.  During  12  of  the 
past  15  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nually purchased  well  over  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  United  States  wheat, 
rice,  and  corn.  In  the  past  3  years  alone 
the  Soviets  have  purchased  over  $6.4 
billion  in  United  States  grains. 

For  a  time,  the  small  Atlanta  office 
of  BNL  played  a  significant  role  in  So- 
viet Union  purchases  of  United  States 
grains.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1989, 
BNL  helped  finance  in  excess  of  $665 
million  in  United  States  grain  sales  as 
I  repeat,  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  you 
project  that  rate  out  over  the  entire 
year,  BNL  would  have  financed  75  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet's  grain  purchases 
from  the  United  States  in  1989. 

The  loan  scheme  with  the  Soviet 
Union  worked  in  the  following  way. 
During  1989,  the  Soviet  Union  was  in 
the  process  of  purchasing  a  record  $3.1 
billion  in  United  States  agricultural 
products.  Until  late  1990,  when  the 
Bush  administration  decided  to  allow 
the  Soviets  to  purchase  United  States 
agricultural  products  using  the  CCC 
credit  program,  the  guaranty  the  Sovi- 
ets had  to  pay  cash  for  the  United 
States  agricultural  products. 

Mind  you,  this  did  not  come  until 
late  1990.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  And 
this  was  the  unofficial  bribe  to  gain  So- 
viet support  for  the  U.N.  resolution, 
and  it  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  tacit 
acquiescence  in  our  activities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  ex- 
porter would  have  to  wait  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
would  occur  anytime  from  a  few  days 
to  a  few  weeks  after  shipment.  BNL 
helped  to  streamline  that  process  by 
paying  United  States  exporters  imme- 
diately upon  shipping  goods  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  effect,  BNL  was  acting  as  the  col- 
lecting bank  for  U.S.  exporters.  BNL 
would  pay  exporters  such  as  Cargill, 
Continental  Grain,  and  Louis  Dreyfus 
for  sales  of  grrains  to  the  Soviet  trading 
company  called  Exi)ortclub.  While  the 
exporter  had  to  pay  BNL  a  small  fee  to 
get  its  money  immediately,  it  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  payment  risks 


involved  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets.  In 
turn,  a  Moscow-based  Soviet  Union 
bank  called  the  Bank  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, would  later  reimburse  BNL  for 
its  previous  pajrments  to  the  United 
States-based  grain  exporters. 

CONCEALING  LOANS  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Beside  acting  as  a  collecting  bank. 
Federal  Reserve  reports  reveal  that 
BNL  also  extended  the  Soviet  trading 
company  Exportclub  between  $100  and 
$150  million  in  unsecured  credits.  Like 
the  BNL  loans  to  Iraq,  only  a  small 
iwrtion,  just  $20  million  were  author- 
ized by  BNL's  management,  so  it  said. 

The  former  BNL  employees  concealed 
the  unreported  and  apparently  unau- 
thorized loans  to  Exportclub  by  record- 
ing the  loans  under  BNL-Rome  ap- 
proved lines  of  credit  supposedly  set 
aside  for  major  U.S.  companies  like 
Georgia  Pacific. 

These  corporations  never  knew  BNL 
was  using  their  names  to  conceal  BNL 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  false  bookingrs  or  gray  book  op- 
erations supposedly  started  because 
BNL's  headquarters  in  Rome  refused  to 
approve  a  larger  loan  balance  for  the 
Soviets.  In  many  instances  the  employ- 
ees of  BNL  would  create  forged  docu- 
ments, fraudulent  telexes,  and  fac- 
similes. Supposedly,  the  former  em- 
ployees of  BNL  were  forced  to  hide  the 
loans  to  Exportclub  because  Rome 
threatened  to  close  BNL's  Atlanta  of- 
fice. Making  false  bookings  in  the 
name  of  prominent  U.S.  companies 
worked  to  give  BNL  in  Rome  the  im- 
pression that  the  Atlanta  operation 
was  worthwhile. 
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One  can  only  guess  how  the  unre- 
ported $100  million  was  used.  Given 
Iraq's  need  for  cash  and  its  arms  pur- 
chases from  the  Soviets,  the  money 
could  have  been  used  to  pay  for  Soviet 
weapons  shipments  to  Iraq,  and  in  my 
mind  unquestionably  did. 

BNL  also  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  the  New  York-based  Turkish 
trading  company  called  Entrade  Inter- 
national, Ltd.  Entrade  is  a  subsidiary 
of  a  large  Turkish  company  called 
Enka,  and  it  specializes  in  inter- 
national trade  in  goods  and  agrricul- 
tural  commodities. 

The  Justice  Department  recently  in- 
dicted Entrade  and  its  chief  officer, 
Yavuz  Tezeller,  for  providing  cash, 
houses,  jewelry,  vacations,  and  other 
things  of  value  for  the  personal  use  and 
benefit  of  BNL  employees  in  consider- 
ation for  the  unauthorized  loans  made 
to  finance  Entrade's  exports  to  Iraq 
and  elsewhere.  Entrade  faces  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $64  million  for  its  involve- 
ment in  facilitating  the  BNL  scandal. 

Mr.  Tezeller,  a  Turkish  national,  was 
charged  with  directing  Entrade's  con- 
tacts with  BNL  and  with  Enka  entities 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Mr. 
Tezeller  fled  the  United  States  to  es- 
cape prosecution. 


One  very  worrisome  aspect  of  BNL's 
Soviet  relationship  relates  to  the  bank 
regulators'  inability  to  detect  the 
fraudulent  practices  by  foreign  banks. 

This  is  what  we  are  interested  in  in 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  have  said 
this  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
has  no  minimal  oversight;  that  means 
protection  or  regulation,  of  a  huge  ac- 
tivity in  excess  of  $735  billion  from 
these  foreign  financial  entities  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
can  with  just  a  modicum  of  this 
amount  put  together  deals  that  can  re- 
sult in  huge,  huge  dollar  activities? 
For  what  purposes?  Only  God  knows. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  one:  drug 
money  laundering.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  will  say  by  way  of  parentheses  that, 
when  we  invaded  Panama,  and  cap- 
tured its  then  national  official,  leader, 
Noriega,  and  installed  the  officials  that 
are  there  now,  the  men  we  installed  are 
all  bankers,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
been  involved  and  associated  with 
banks  that  had  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  famous  or  infamous  Pan- 
amanian secret  bank  account  systems 
that  had  grown  to  a  sophisticated  level 
almost,  but  I  would  think  even  better 
than  the  so-called  Swiss  secret  ac- 
counts, and  which  facilitated  and  has 
continued  to,  among  others,  the 
Medellin  drug  cartel's  activity  for 
which  we  have  incarcerated  under  very 
questionable  status  General  Noriega  in 
Florida  today. 

Now  mind  you,  behind  all  of  this  are 
finances  and  financial  transactions 
that  the  United  States  has  no  screen- 
ing board.  Almost  every  other  country, 
even  Canada,  does,  and  so  we  have  at 
this  time,  for  instance,  especially  dur- 
ing the  President  Reagan  administra- 
tion, allowed  vital,  direct  assets  and 
indirect  assets  purchase  and  control  by 
foreign  entities  and  investments  into 
what  I  would  say  is  a  level  that  would 
call  for  some  kind  of  similar  screening 
boards  such  as  Canada  belatedly  found 
out  it  had  to  do. 

Now  there  is  no  desire  to  say  that 
one  should  stop  international  trans- 
actions since  these  things  are  global 
today,  and  there  is  such  an  inter- 
dependence it  would  be  very  difiicult  to 
do  it.  However  certainly  the  United 
States  has  its  own  national  interest, 
has  a  basic  responsibility  to  look  after, 
and  what  I  am  saying  is  we  have  not. 
There  is  nobody.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  cannot,  and  since  we  have  this 
dual  system,  banks,  like  the  BNL,  are 
chartered  by  the  State  regulatory  com- 
missions. So,  neither  the  State  regu- 
lators have  the  ability,  nor  the  Federal 
Reserve  knows  or  has  the  ability  to 
adequately  audit,  supervise,  or  follow 
these  activities  of  these  foreign  finan- 
cial institutions  doing  business  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  reason  we 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  prime  of  issues,  and,  as  of  this 
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several  directors  or  Con- 
Currency  coming  in  and 
in  the  committee,  and 
petulant,  saying,  "Hey. 


we're  here  by  our  sufferance.  The  Con- 
gress doesn't  appropriate  any  money  to 
keep  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's 
office.  We  are  funded  by  the  fees  the 
banks  pay  us  to  examine  them." 

So  all  of  a  sudden  in  1984  we  began  to 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  as 
plain  as  anything  with  the  failure  of 
the  Continental  Illinois,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  we  bring  in  the  auditors,  and  we 
bring  in  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  they  say,  "Yes.  Well,  you 
know,  when  we  went  to  this  Oklahoma 
shopping  center  bank  that  had  as- 
toundingly  borrowed  way  beyond  its 
ability  from  the  Continental  Illinois, 
we  discovered  that,  yes,  we  could  see 
there  were  bad  things." 
"Well,  what  did  you  do  about  it?" 
"Well,  we're  not  supposed  to  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

This  was  1984.  Did  our  committee  do 
anything  about  it? 

Well,  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Members 
that  I  finally  was  put  down  definitely 
when  I  was  insisting  on  having  a  hear- 
ing in  order  to  assess  the  newly  an- 
nounced doctrine  by  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Paul  Volcker,  that  Continental  Illinois 
would  be  too  big  to  be  allowed  to  fail. 
So  the  taxpayers  have  dished  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  Continental  Illi- 
nois is  still  a  ward  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  this 
day. 

But  did  anybody  want  to  have  a  hear- 
ing? Did  anybody  want  to  know,  how 
could  it  be  that  this  could  happen?  And 
what  immediately  precipitated  the 
failure?  What  was  the  immediate 
cause? 

The  immediate  cause  was  that  in  3 
days  time  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean depositors  removed  $8.3  billion. 
That  happened  in  3  days.  Well,  of 
course,  the  bank  collapsed. 

But  why  would  it  have  reached  that 
point  with  this  amount  of  foreign 
money?  Because  this  is  the  way  the  so- 
called  Reagan  prosperity  was  founded, 
in  an  illusory  way.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friends  that  the  country  has  been  sold 
down  the  river,  and  we  have  not  begun 
to  hear  the  auctioneer's  hammer  yet. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  hear  and  see 
just  visible  symbols  of  what  it  is  about, 
but  we  still  have  no  perception. 

What  1  am  bringring  out  here  by  this 
exploration,  which  started  when  I  saw 
a  little  item  in  the  newspaper  saying 
that  an  Atlanta  branch  of  a  bank  was 
involved  in  over  $3  billion,  is  that  that 
is  a  huge  amount  for  a  little  old  branch 
supposedly.  Then  one  thing  led  to  an- 
other, and  over  the  2>/2  years  it  finally 
led  to  these  reports  I  am  giving. 

How  could  such  purchases  have  oc- 
curred? If  the  bank  examiners  were 
doing  their  job  correctly— and  as  I  said, 
even  if  they  were,  according  to  their 
lights  and  according  to  their  standards, 
they  were  doing  all  they  said  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  which  was  to  say.  yes, 
that  they  checked  the  books  and  this  is 


what  they  saw,  but  that  is  it— in  re- 
ality the  BNL  employees  knew  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia examiners  were  ineffective  and 
they  took  every  advantage  of  that,  as 
many,  many  interests  today  in  the 
United  States  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  facts  in  existence  today.  BNL  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union  also  raise  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  banking  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  foreign  entity  are  being 
properly  monitored.  After  the  BNL 
scandal,  I  have  little  confidence  that 
our  bank  regulators  make  any  effort  to 
monitor  the  banking  activities  of  for- 
eign governments.  In  fact.  I  know  they 
do  not. 

Besides  the  BNL  scandal,  the  LBS 
and  BCCI-First  American  cases  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  relative  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  agency  that  the 
Congress  empowered,  even  though  you 
would  think  that  it  came  from  on  high 
as  being  independent,  as  John  Adams 
said  of  George  Washington.  We  know 
that  our  history  books  do  not  ever  give 
us  everything,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  ri- 
valry then,  and  the  level  of  debate 
would  be  considered  pretty  raw  even  by 
today's  standards,  and  old  John  Adams 
would  say  to  that  tall  Virginian,  "who 
thinks  like  the  ancient  Hebrew  judges 
that  he  was  selected  for  his  height," 
because  Washington,  of  course,  towered 
over  the  others,  and  furthermore  he 
said  that  he  "believes  that  he  was  even 
sent  booted,  spurred,  and  ready  to  ride 
on  the  hapless  back  of  lesser  man- 
kind." 

That  is  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  today.  It  is  free  wheeling. 
There  is  no  accounting  of  what  it  does. 
The  Congress  created  it,  but  I  will  bet 
that  any  attempt  such  as  the  attempt 
some  of  us  have  made  for  29  years  to 
reform  it.  to  bring  it  more  within  the 
accountability  of  the  people,  would  im- 
mediately not  even  get  out  of  a  sub- 
committee. I  will  say  that  is  true  even 
today. 

Why?  Because  this  myth  is  that  it  is 
to  be  independent,  so  independent  that 
it  is  freewheeling.  It  has  total  control 
today  of  the  monetary  policy,  and  in 
effect  that  means  indirectly  the  fiscal 
policy,  and  even  though  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  says  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  be  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  that  is  not  true  today. 
Today  the  Treasury  is  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  if  it  is  anything 
at  all.  It  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  is  printing  our  money,  not.  as  the 
Constitution  says,  the  Congress  or  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Why.  if  we  would  pick  out  any  bill 
from  our  pocket,  any  $1  note,  $6  note, 
or  $10  note,  we  will  see,  "Federal  Re- 
serve Note."  Now,  it  used  to  be  that  it 
would  say,  "U.S.  Treasury  Note."  But 
who  cares?  Everybody  has  enjoyed  the 
merry-go-round,  and  now  that  it  is  be- 
ginning to  slow  down,   there  may  be 
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some  alarm  if  they  find  out  it  has  bro- 
ken down. 

Time  is  awasting.  What  we  should 
have  been  doing  20  or  30  years  ago,  even 
in  our  committees  and  in  the  Congress, 
generally  has  not  been  done,  and  now 
we  have  the  accumulation  today,  in  the 
words  of  one  author,  of  a  witches'  brew. 
And  let  me  say  that  that  is  a  good  de- 
scription. 

So  why  should  we  be  sul"prised?  Now, 
the  most  troubling  thing,  as  I  said,  is 
the  lack  of  oversight  and  the  reason 
why  the  assets  of  some  banks  have 
risen  to  dramatically  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. Now,  this  is  most  troubling  be- 
cause many  of  these,  like  the  BNL  and 
agencies  of  other  foreign  banks  com- 
mand, as  I  said  and  as  they  say,  $635 
billion — but  let  me  say  that  we  can 
still  be  conservative  and  add  $100  bil- 
lion to  that — in  assets  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  that  represents  20  percent 
of  the  assets  of  our  entire  banking  sys- 
tem. The  BNL-Iraq-Soviet  Union  nexus 
is  very  intriguing,  and  it  raises  many 
additional  questions. 

For  example,  did  any  of  the  $4  billion 
in  BNL  loans  to  Iraq  go  to  pay  for  So- 
viet weapons?  This  seems  very  plau- 
sible, since  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  BNL  loans  to  Iraq  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  traced  because  the  money  was 
placed  directly  in  secret  Iraqi  bank  ac- 
counts. 

Let  me  say  something  about  that.  We 
had  a  hearing  not  too  long  ago.  We  had 
a  representative  from  the  Treasury 
there. 

We  asked  him  about  the  President's 
executive  order  in  August. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laughldj).  If  the  gentleman  will  sus- 
pend for  a  moment,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  admonish  our  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery that  official  House  business  is 
being  conducted  at  this  time.  We  very 
much  appreciate  your  presence,  but  we 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  being 
considerate  of  the  speaker  and  keeping 
your  discussions  to  a  whisper  so  that 
those  who  are  present  to  listen  to  the 
speaker  can  hear  him  and  so  his  state- 
ments can  be  recorded. 

We  thank  our  gruests  very  much  for 
their  consideration. 

D  1520 

Mr.  GMDNZALEZ.  We  had  this  Treas- 
ury official  to  report  on  the  President's 
Executive  orders  that  were  supposed  to 
have  frozen  Iraqi  assets  and  the  like. 
When  I  asked  him  if  private  assets  were 
frozen,  he  said  no,  the  Executive  order 
did  not  cover  that. 

Well,  now,  all  of  the  sheiks  from  Ku- 
wait, for  instance,  when  they  were  here 
waiting  for  our  Army  to  go  and  put 
them  back  in,  had  at  least  close  to  $200 
billion  here  in  the  United  States  in  the 
family  name,  not  in  the  country's 
name,  and  another  close  to  $100  billion 
in  European  and  other  banks.  At  lot  of 
that,  I  am  sure,  was  used  in  the  ads  you 


saw  in  the  paper  asking  us  to  go  on 
ahead  and  go  to  war  and  go  in  there 
and  retrieve  Kuwait.  Fine,  that  is  OK. 

But  it  is  entirely  possible,  because 
every  one  of  these  leaders,  the  sheiks, 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  others  in  those 
countries  and  in  other  countries  do 
have  money  not  in  the  name  of  the 
government  or  the  central  banks  of 
those  countries,  but  in  their  own  per- 
sonal names,  so  it  is  very  possible  that 
Saddam  Hussein  can  have  an  untold 
amount  of  money  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  without  anybody  really 
knowing,  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  says,  well,  no,  we  cannot  reveal 
to  you  anybody,  because  that  is  comity 
here;  we  have  to  respect  the  privax;y. 

Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  I  will  bet 
you  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  that  could  happen  in. 

The  BNL-Iraq-Soviet  Union  nexus  is 
very  intriguing  and  it  raises  many  ad- 
ditional questions.  For  example,  did 
any  of  the  $4  billion  in  BNL  loans  to 
Iraq  go  to  pay  for  Soviet  weapons?  This 
seems  very  plausible  since  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  BNL  loans  to  Iraq 
cannot  possibly  be  traced  because  the 
money  was  placed  directly  in  secret 
Iraqi  bank  accounts.  Only  the  Iraqis 
know  for  sure  what  happened  to  the 
money,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
some  of  the  BNL  money  went  to  pay 
for  Soviet  armaments.  At  a  minimum, 
the  BNL  loans  freed  up  scarce  foreign 
exchange  that  could  then  be  used  by 
Iraq  to  purchase  Soviet  weaponry. 

Another  interesting  question  is  how 
a  small  branch  of  an  Italian  bank  oper- 
ating in  Atlanta  could  become  a  major 
source  of  funds  for  Iraq  and  the  Soviet 
Union  procurement  of  United  States 
goods.  Is  it  possible  that  Iraq  informed 
the  Soviets  about  BNL's  ability  to  loan 
billions  at  cheap  rates  without  report- 
ing the  loans  to  United  States  authori- 
ties? Is  it  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  utilizing  the  BNL-financed 
Iraqi  technology  procurement  network 
to  obtain  U.S.  technology?  These  inter- 
esting questions  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  BNL,  Iraq,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  never  be  answered. 
It  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  Iraq  or  the  U.S.S.R.  to  reveal  how 
they  used  BNL  and  the  United  States 
banking  system  to  obtain  secret  funds. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  link 
between  Iraq  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  potential  importance  of  BNL  to 
that  relationship,  I  will  provide  some 
background  on  Iraq  and  Soviet  Union 
military  relations. 

Iraq  was  the  second  largest  importer 
of  arms  in  the  Third  World  during  the 
1980's  when  it  was  in  its  long,  bitter, 
and  inconclusive  war  with  Iran.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1989,  Iraq  imported  $45.7 
billion  in  arms,  second  only  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Arms  imports  represented 
about  one-half  of  Iraq's  total  imports 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  by  far  Iraq's 
largest  supplier  of  arms  accounting  for 


nearly  half  of  Iraq's  arms  purchases 
during  the  1980's.  While  the  French 
supplied  important  systems  for  Iraq's 
military  capability,  especially  fighter 
planes  and  nonballistic  missiles,  the 
Soviets  provided  the  backbone  of  the 
Iraqi  military. 

Before  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Iraq's 
arsenal  included  over  5,000  Soviet 
tanks,  thousands  of  armored  vehicles; 
about  1,500  ground-to-ground  artillery 
pieces,  close  to  5,000  ground-to-air  ar- 
tillery pieces;  almost  200  Soviet  fight- 
ers and  bombers;  40  Soviet  helicopters; 
hundreds  of  Soviet  surface-to-air,  air- 
to-air,  and  air-to-surface  missiles;  3,000 
rocket  launchers;  3,000  antitank  mis- 
siles, and  hundreds  of  Scud  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  supplied  the  major- 
ity of  Iraq's  "off  the  shelf"  weapons 
purchases,  but  there  have  not  been  ac- 
cusations that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  helping  Iraq  develop  its  own  mili- 
tary research  and  production  capabil- 
ity. That  task  was  left  to  the  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  English,  Swiss,  and 
Americans. 

Much  has  been  reported  about  the 
United  States  "tilt  toward  Iraq."  The 
accepted  explanation  for  this  tilt  is  our 
concern  about  the  implications  of  Ira- 
nian dominance  in  the  Middle  East 
which  was  fueled  by  the  Iranian  Revo- 
lution and  the  hostage  situation. 

It  was  not  a  tilt,  it  was  a  complete 
crawling  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  think  that  with  every  one  of  our 
agencies,  from  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  the  State  Department  and  the 
Commerce  Department  saying  this  is  a 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Iraq,  to  foster  their  commer- 
cial developments,  and  whatever  else, 
forgetting  that  the  title  of  the  minister 
doing  business  with  us  is  the  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Military  Procure- 
ment in  Iraq.  And  also  the  fact  that  if 
that  is  the  policy,  the  banks,  like  BNL, 
are  really  government-owned. 

Americans  here  do  not  realize  the  so- 
phisticated side  of  this  thing.  BNL  is 
really  Italian  government-owned,  so 
that  basic  policy  in  Italy,  that  other- 
wise would  be  frowned  upon.  If  the  CIA 
and  the  ambassador  say,  "But  this  is 
U.S.  policy,  and  we  would  like  for  you 
to  cooperate,"  they  are  going  to  co- 
operate. They  have  cooperated.  Our 
Government  has  done  a  lot  of  business 
that  way  with  the  French.  We  really 
stimulated  them  in  a  way,  and  in  a  way 
indirectly  helped  finance  them  in  many 
areas.  I  will  tell  you  that  right  now. 
Also  other  countries  besides  France. 
But  that  is  not  the  issue  at  this  time. 
One  often  overlooked,  but  neverthe- 
less important  factor  in  the  so-called 
tilt  toward  Iraq  was  the  United  States 
attempt  to  detach  the  secular  regime 
of  Iraq  from  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Pursuing  fundamentalist  Iraq 
as  an  ally  had  the  potential  benefit  of 
helping  thwart  Iranian  plans  in  the 
Middle  East  while  at  the  same  time  po- 
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Union's  efforts  to  obtain  western  tech- 
nology. 

The  recent  Toshiba  case,  whereby  the 
Soviets  obtained  sophisticated  ma- 
chine tools  that  enabled  them  to  si- 
lence their  submarine  propellers,  for 
example,  is  a  prime  example  of  the  So- 
viet procurement  operation.  Given 
their  strong  and  strategic  alliance  with 
Iraq,  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain sophisticated  United  States  and 
western  technology  from  the  Iraqis. 
After  all,  how  hard  would  it  have  been 
for  Iraq  to  transfer  sophisticated  Unit- 
ed States  and  western  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  given  that  their  bor- 
ders are  almost  contigruous? 

The  United  States  may  never  know  If 
such  a  technology  transfer  occurred 
and,  if  it  did  occur,  how  much  United 
States  and  western  technology  was 
sold  to  Iraq  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
Soviets.  If  the  Soviets  were  smart  they 
used  their  leverage  over  Iraq  to  obtain 
sophisticated  and  United  States  west- 
ern technology.  If  Iraq  was  smart.  It 
used  its  access  to  that  technology  as  a 
bargaining  chip  for  obtaining  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know  Sad- 
dam Hussein  lied,  not  the  only  one,  but 
we  certainly  know  he  did  routinely. 
Why  should  he  keep  his  word  and  not 
let  the  technology  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

I  am  writing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  ask  them  if  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  such  transfers  and  if  they 
have  a  process  in  place  to  ensure  that 
third  party  nations  like  Iraq  are  not 
being  used  by  others  to  obtain  western 
technology.  The  BNL  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  our  Government's  knowledge  of 
BNL  activity.  Given  our  Government's 
ability  to  monitor  international  com- 
munications as  well  as  monitoring  the 
Soviet  Union's  actions  in  the  United 
States,  our  Government  had  to  know 
about  BNL  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Monitoring  BNL's  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  have  led  to  the 
BNL  relationship  with  Iraq. 

There  is  a  U.S.  Government  agency 
specifically  in  the  business  of  monitor- 
ing these  types  of  communications. 
Telexes,  phone  conversations,  facsimile 
conmiunlcations  are  monitored  by  the 
NSA  and  that  is  our  huge  National  Se- 
curity Agency.  Dr.  Norman  Bailey,  a 
former  National  Security  Agency  staff- 
er and  a  specialist  in  tracking  the  flow 
of  suspected  money  abroad  recently 
stated: 

The  likelihood  of  a  branch  of  an  Italian 
bank  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  sums  that  were  involved  not  coming 
to  the  attention  of  U.S.  authorities  would  be 
almost  zero. 

I  will  vouch  for  that  statement  from 
personal  knowledge  in  the  case  of  other 
activities  in  the  course  of  the  years 
that  I  have  been  involved  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  over  30  years.  This  asser- 
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tlon  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  BNL  had  a  significant  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  stated, 
BNL  was  providing  the  Soviet  Union 
with  hundreds  of  millions  in  short- 
term  loans.  This  business  required  BNL 
to  communicate  with  Moscow  through 
telex,  facsimile,  and  the  phone.  Given 
that  the  administration  considered  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be,  in  the  words  of 
President  Reagan,  "the  evil  empire" 
during  the  time  the  BNL  scandal  was 
taking  place,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
NSA  was  monitoring  Soviet  conrunu- 
nlcations  with  entities  like  BNL,  espe- 
cially communications  involving  large 
fund  transfers. 

But  then  last  week  I  brought  out 
that  ensconced  in  the  highest  places  of 
our  Government,  in  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  judgment-making,  decision-mak- 
ing levels,  like  the  National  Security 
Council,  you  have  men  like  Scowcroft, 
its  present  director,  who  was  there  be- 
fore and  never  bothered  to  divest  him- 
self of  all  the  interests  he  had  obtained 
as  a  member  and  vice  president  of  Kis- 
singer Associates  and  all  of  the  cor- 
porations that  I  listed  in  last  week's 
Record  that  had  business  with  Iraq,  for 
instance. 

Here  is  a  man  that  is  shaping  the  pol- 
icy, having  to  do  with  export  licenses, 
having  to  do  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  guarantees,  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that 
if  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  having  its 
meetings  and  present  are  listed  a  rep- 
resentative from  CIA,  who  says,  "Yes, 
it  is  the  policy  of  government  to  do 
business  with  Iraq  and  help  Iraq;  it  is 
Iraq  that  is  the  enemy  of  our  enemy," 
meaning  Iran.  And  then  you  have  Mr. 
Kissinger  himself,  through  these  two 
agents  and  one  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  I  brought  out  last  week,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  State,  Eagleburger, 
and  who  still  are  Influencing  these  de- 
cisions, should  we  be  surprised  if  there 
is  a  reluctance  for  our  Government  to 
reveal  the  truth?  Of  course  not. 

It  would  be  too  embarrjissing.  It  Is 
like  the  series  of  addresses  that  I  made 
here  on  this  House  floor  in  the  late 
1970's  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of 
a  Federal  district  judge,  the  most  hei- 
nous crime  ever  committed  against  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  judiciary,  and 
alongside  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  was  really  the 
crime  of  the  century. 

It  was  going  to  die.  It  was  going  to  be 
covered  up.  And  it  was  obvious  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  began 
to  talk  about  them. 

Then  I  had  a  series  of  over  50  address- 
es which  I  entitled  "King  Crime"  and 
brought  out  the  now  hard  to  discern, 
much  less  to  disentangle,  presence  of 
organized  crime  in  the  most  intricate 
levels  of  not  only  business  but  in  our 
Government. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  we 
have  the  drug  business  we  have.  There 
is  such  an  intertwining  here  of  all  lev- 
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els,  private  business,  government  and 
crime  organized,  highly  sophisticated. 

When  I  made  those  speeches  in  the 
early  1970's,  I  brought  out  how  sophisti- 
cated. 

In  many  ways,  I  had  such  a  system 
that  exceeded  any  ability  of  our  orga- 
nized governmental  forces  supposedly 
trying  to  act  as  antibodies  from  this 
invasion  of  crime  in  our  society.  It  is 
the  same  thing  here.  It  is  no  different. 

If  you  have  got  men  who  are  profit- 
ing on  their  own  and  have  an  interest, 
whether  it  is  legal  or  illegal  is  beside 
the  point,  whether  it  is  technically  or 
not  in  violation  of  conflict  of  interest, 
it  is  certainly  immoral  and  It  is  cer- 
tainly putting  the  well-being  and  the 
selfish  interest  of  individuals  above  the 
national  interest,  as  we  now  see  to  our 
calamity. 

What  else  does  the  sorry  record 
show?  I  brought  it  out  fully  last  week, 
and  if  anybody  wants  fuller,  we  will 
give  them  fuller  details  of  Mr.  Scow- 
croft  and  Mr.  Eagleburger,  other  than 
they  were  procurers.  They  prostituted 
themselves.  In  effect,  there  is  no  other 
word  to  describe  it. 

If  this  be  treason,  then  make  the 
most  of  it. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary machine — aircraft,  tanks,  artil- 
lery— was  acquired  mainly  through 
government-to-government  deals,  such 
countries  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  and  other  countries  like  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Germany  supplied  Iraq  with  the  tech- 
nology and  equipment  to  build  or  oper- 
ate its  nuclear,  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  capability. 

The  country  most  involved  In  helping 
Iraq  build  a  self-sufficient  military  was 
Germany.  German  companies  helped 
Iraq  build  the  largest  armament  plant 
in  the  Middle  East,  build  a  chemical 
weapons  factory  and  move  years  closer 
to  developing  nuclear  weapons.  Some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  German  indus- 
try have  been  implicated  for  being  in- 
volved in  supplying  these  critical  tech- 
nologies— Daimler-Benz,  Messer- 
schmitt,  Glldemeister,  and  Siemens — 
along  with  many  smaller,  lesser  known 
firms.  In  total,  over  100  German  firms 
contributed  technology  and/or  equip- 
ment to  Iraq's  war  machine. 

D  1540 

But  let  me  again  have  this  say:  I 
doubt  seriously  that  without  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  officials  advis- 
ing that  this  was  in  consonance  and  in 
congruency  with  United  States  policy 
that  the  German  Government  would 
have  prohibited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
German  beneficiaries  of  BNL  loans. 

German  comjjanies  were  the  major 
suppliers  to  Iraq's  chemical  weapons 
program.  The  chemical  weapons  com- 
plex in  Samarra  was  a  product  of  Ger- 
man technology.  Pilot  Plant,  the  sub- 


sidiary of  Karl  Kolb,  has  stated  it  was 
exporting  an  insecticide  plant  from 
Germany,  although  experts  say  that 
nothing  in  the  Samarra  plant  indicates 
that  it  could  be  used  to  make  insecti- 
cides. Rather,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Samarra  plant  produced  mustard  gas 
used  against  Iranian  soldiers  and  the 
Kurds. 

Now,  with  respect  to  mustard  gas, 
there  is  no  comfort  for  us  Westerners 
to  take  in  saying,  "Oh,  these  violent 
and  criminal  Iraqis  who  used  poison 
gas  against  Kurds  and  even  Iranians," 
and  then  the  evidence  showing  that, 
well,  Iranians  used  some,  too,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  first  one  to  approve 
the  use  of  chemicals  was  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  was  in  the  War  Of- 
fice in  1919. 

Officials  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  said. 
"Sir,  we  would  like  to  be  given  permis- 
sion to  use  these  weapons  against  're- 
calcitrant Arabs.'"  The  recalcitrant 
Arabs  were  what  is  today  Iraqis  and 
the  like. 

Winston  Churchill  said,  "Of  course. 
What  are  the  qualms?  In  war,  why  you 
use  every  means  available.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  chemical  weapon 
and  an  artillery  shell?" 

Even  though  he  approved  it,  it  was 
not  until  1923  that  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force  did  use  It  against  Iraqis  in 
what  is  now  Iraq  and  with  untold  and 
unreported  deaths  and  injuries.  But  we 
know  it  was  used  first  by  us,  civilized 
whites  or  Westerners.  So  we  had  better 
remember  this  before  we  start  casting 
judgments. 

BNL  loans  were  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  building  the  Tajl  armaments 
complex.  The  Tajl  complex  was  the 
largest  weapons  plant  in  the  Middle 
East  building  artillery,  machlneguns, 
rifles,  and  other  battlefield  equipment. 
Ferrostaal,  a  beneficiary  of  BNL  loans, 
weis  one  of  the  prime  contractors  for 
the  Tajl  complex.  It  supplied  a  smelt- 
ing plant,  and  other  German  firms, 
Klockner,  Thyssen,  SMS  Hasenclever, 
Siemens,  and  Mannesman  together  re- 
ceived over  200  million  deutsche  marks 
from  BNL  for  supplying  critical  ele- 
ments of  the  Tajl  complex. 

The  Saad  16  project  was  a  laboratory 
complex  for  militarily  usable  missiles, 
aircraft,  and  other  armaments  that 
were  developed  and  smaller  missiles 
could  be  produced. 

The  German  firm  Glldemeister  was 
the  general  contractor  for  the  project, 
and  a  Messerschmidt  joint  venture  was 
the  biggest  subcontractor. 

Two  other  companies  financed  by 
BNL,  Inwako  and  Havert  Industrie, 
have  been  reported  to  have  provided 
technology  which  allowed  Iraq  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  its  Soviet-supplied 
Scud  missiles.  The  Increased  range  al- 
lowed Iraq  to  hit  Tehran,  Tel  Aviv,  and 
Riyadh  where,  if  you  will  remember,  28 
of  our  soldiers  died  when  a  Scud  mis- 
sile hit  their  barracks. 


If  anybody  wants  to  tell  you  that  the 
Scud  did  not  get  by,  go  and  ask  the 
Saudi  kings,  for  their  palace  windows 
all  shook  and  broke. 

In  addition,  Inwako  and  Siemens 
have  reportedly  supplied  technology 
and  equipment  to  Iraq's  nuclear  weap- 
ons research. 

Many  of  these  companies  have  been 
indicted  by  the  Germaji  Government 
for  violating  export  control  laws.  So,  in 
effect,  at  the  time  doing  what  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  doing,  Germany  winking 
at  the  violations  of  its  own  laws,  today 
though  is  not  pulling  back.  It  is  expos- 
ing, unlike  our  Government  and  our 
President. 

Now,  where  was  the  U.S.  Government 
in  all  of  this?  Supposedly,  we  com- 
plained to  German  officials,  but  to  no 
avail,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  classic 
case  of,  "Do  what  I  say,  not  what  I  do." 
It  is  likely  that  our  CIA  or  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  knew  about  the  Ger- 
man involvement  in  upgrading  Iraq's 
military  capability. 

In  fact,  I  will  say  categorically  they 
did. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  that 
they  did  not  know,  given  that  some  of 
the  equipment  that  German  companies 
sent  to  Iraq  was  from  United  States 
sources.  For  example,  according  to  the 
German  Ministry  of  Economics,  elec- 
tronic equipment  supplied  to  a  German 
company  by  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Wiltron  received  United  States  export 
licenses,  even  though  the  equipment 
was  expressly  for  a  missile  project. 
Glldemeister,  the  general  contractor 
for  the  Saad  16  missile  research 
project,  obtained  a  United  States  ex- 
port license  for  computerized  micro- 
film equipment  made  by  Kodak  specifi- 
cally for  use  at  this  project.  Siemens, 
Carl  Zeiss,  and  Leybold  AG  were  other 
German  firms  that  received  United 
States  export  licenses  for  United 
States-made  equipment  that  was  later 
used  by  the  Iraqi  military. 

At  a  national  security  meeting  in  the 
summer  of  1987,  a  Department  of  De- 
fense official  actually  presented  sat- 
ellite photographs  of  the  Saad  16 
project  in  order  to  stop  United  States 
technology  from  being  used  by 
Glldemeister  to  upgrade  the  Iraqi  mis- 
sile program.  Based  on  the  photos, 
Paul  Freedenberg,  then  the  Commerce 
Department  official  in  charge  of  export 
controls,  directed  that  the 
Glldemeister  license  involving  U.S.  hy- 
brid analog  computers  be  suspended.  I 
believe  that  the  exportation  of  the  hy- 
brid analog  computer  was  later  ap- 
proved at  the  direction  of  the  national 
security  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
cases.  Remember,  Scowcroft,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer lurking  in  the  background,  and 
Mr.  Eagleburger  brought  U.S.  tech- 
nology. 

Our  Government  knew  about  the 
military  uses  of  this  technology  and 
did  nothing  to  stop  it.  The  truth  about 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendments  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2122.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  In  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 


Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY. 

Mr.  MATsm. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Swett. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bacchus  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLOMON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous remarks:) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
14, 15,  and  16. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  ECKART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Carr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNXJNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  119;  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fanie  Phlly 
Mateo  Angeles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Erica 
Bartskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Gabriel 
Robledo-Gomez  Dunn;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Hunt- 
ington's Disease  Awareness  Month;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 


gerr  iinating 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLOMON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut^ 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (Jonzalez  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CARDIN. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
On  May  8.  1991; 

H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  national  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  13,  1991.  at 
12  noon. 
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EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN-  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the  first  quarter  of  1991  as  well  as  the  first 
ING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  quarter  of  1991,  as  well  as  the  consoli-  quarter  miscellaneous  report,  in  con- 
Reports  of  various  House  committees    dated  reports  and  amended  report  of  nection  with  official  foreign  travel  are 

concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and    Speaker    authorized    travel     for    the  as  follows: 

U.S.   dollars  utilized  by  them  during    fourth   quarter   of  1990   and   the   first 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN   1  AND  MAR  31 

1991 


Oite 


Per  biem ' 


TransportatKKi 


Nam  of  Member  or  emploiiee 


Arnval       Departure 


Otrier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foteijr  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foieifn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eounraleni 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foieijn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equwaleni 

or  US  cur- 

re«cy' 


Howard  Berman  

Milrtaiy  Transpoftatiofl  . 
John  Bryant  _ 

Military  transportatiofl  . 
Martin  Sabo  

Military  transportation  . 
Linda  Gene  Smith  „ 

Military  transportatKm  . 
Joan  Kois  ttoodward  , 

Military  transportation  . 
John  Miller 

Military  transportation  . 
Gerry  Sikofski  

Military  transportalion  . 
Johanna  Use  Hartman  „., 

Military  transportation  .. 
Rick  Jauert  _ 

Military  transportation  .. 

Delegation  expenses  

Helen  Dekh  Bentley 


Military  transportation: 

From  Andrews  AFB  to  Budapest.  Hun- 
gary lo  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 
From  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia  to  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany, 
Commercial   transportation:  Fmm  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany  lo  Washington.  DC 

Committee  total  


1/4 
"W 

Iji" 

"W 

l/ii" 
...„„... 

l/ii' 

W 

Ifi' 


3«3 
3/24 


1/8 
"W 
1/8" 
"W 

"in" 

W 

W 

W 

W 


Menco 


Menco 

iJeiicii": 
Itaiico": 


Mexico 


Menco 
IMco 


3/24 

3m 


Hvniaiy 

Yugoslavia  . 


760.00 

"mio 
m'M 

"/m'oo 

760.00 

iiiiM 
■/eoidb 
mm 

"imM 


2KSM 

■■—■- 

■■~~ 

~—~ 

■—■- 


174.00 
S36.00 


1.414.70 
1.372i0 


13«2\ 
2.0SS.O0 
2.868.20 


2j81.» 


760  00 
2,829  40 

760  00 
2J29  40 

760  00 
2J2S40 

760.00 
2J29  40 

760  00 
2329.40 

760  00 
2329  40 

760  00 
2.829  40 

760  00 
2.82940 

608.00 
1.41470 
3,953.75 

174.00 

53C0O 

7326.21 
2.055  00 
2SUX 


7.398  00 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


37.261.51 


2.58155 


47,651.06 


LECK  E  PAJtTTA,  Chairman.  Apr  30.  1991 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR.  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  8  AND  NOV.  20,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Itame  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwaleni 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equrvaleni 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equwaleni 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Michael  Alexander , 

Michael  Alexander , 

Michael  Alexander 

Michael  Alexander 

Michael  Alexander 

Michael  Alexander 

Michael  Alexander 

Michael  Alexander  . 


Military  transportation 
Committee  total 


11/8 

11/10 

11/10 

iyi3 

11/13 

11/14 

11/13 

11/13 

11/14 

11/15 

11/15 

11/18 

11/16 

11/16 

11/18 

11/20 

Malta 

Kenya  

Zimbabwe  .... 

Uganda  

Botswana  

South  Afnca  . 
Mozambique  . 
Chile 


81,760 
10.591 

276.00     

462.00     

187.00     .„ 

— 

480 

319.92 

172.00     

419.98 

166.00     

38,444 

417.00     

9343  77 

1.680.00     

9,343.77     

<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'It  foreign  cunency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 




81760 

10,591 

480 

319.92 
41998 

276  OO 
462  00 
187.00 



166,00 

13S.444 

417.00 

9  343  77 

11.023.77 

MICHAEL  ALEXANOeR.  Dec  18.  1990 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990. 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arnval       Departure 


Countiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equrvaleni 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


George  Crawford  11/24 

1W9 


11/29 
12/2 


United  Kingdom 
Austiia 


Committee  total 


1.455,00 
65100 


1.455  00 
65100 


2.106.00 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  cunency  is  used,  enter  US,  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


2.106  00 


JOE  MOAMEY.  Cliaiman.  Apr.  29.  1991 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arnval      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cur- 

equnralent 

rency 

Of  U.S.  cur- 

rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnraleni 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Visit  to  Germany;  January  4.  1991: 
Roger  A.  ttoseMy 


1/4 


1/4       Germany  . 


70.00 


70  00 


10408 
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Nmk  oI  Memtief  or  emi  oyee 


Visit  to  Bel(ium.  Gennmir.  laly. 
if^  l»-20.  IMl 
Mil  C  Chaple 


a  d  France,  Jaiw- 


Coimnetcial  transportati  m 
Visit  to  El  Salvador  anij  Costa  Ri^a.  Januaq  U- 
17.  1991 
Hon.  Mlliam  L  Diclunsoii  . 


Mirm  X.  Ellis  .. 
fettr  M  Stettes 


Visit  to  *nti|ua.  Costa  Rica.  Itica^iua.  and  Pan- 
ama. FeOniaiy  10-19.  1991 
Hon  VMIiam  L  Okkinson 


P  Ortu 


Commercial  traaspoitafM 
Peter  M.  Stettes  


Doii|tas  H  Necessam 


Delegation  Boenses 
Wsit  to  Korea  and  iapan.  Fetrvari 
Hon  Patncia  Sctiroeder 


Commercial  transportafon 
Hon  Oawd  OB  Martin 

Commeroal  Iranspottafeii 
Mma  B  Moore  


Commeicial  transportafon 
tniliew  k  Femstein 


Commercial  transpota  ion 
Visit  10  Gennany.  Saudi  AraPia  |biwait.  and  T«t- 
tti.  Maicli  14-17.  1991. 
Hon  les  tapM  __ 


Hon  UMiam  L  Dckwson 


IMy  F  *  Km  . 


MmHEIta. 


Cla<«4  MmMdi 


Mnw  A.  Gwdiy 


Visit  ID  Huniarr.  Yufoslavia. 
23-ffl.  1991 
Hon  Rotetl  H  Oornan 


Committee  total 


'  ^  Ocm  constitutes  M|in( 


Rame  at  MemOer  or  I  nployee 


Hon  norm  Dcts 


Mditar)  transportalan 
Hon  Mo  Mvrtha 

Military  trans^ortaln 
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FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 

1991— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Antval       Departure 


Coiiot7 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


11-16.1991: 


Mbania.  Maitli 


1/14 

ins 

VI7 

ins 


1/16 
1/16 
UI6 
1/16 
1/16 
1/16 


2/10 
2713 
2/14 
VIS 
2/10 
2/13 
2n4 
2/lS 

mi 

2/13 
2/14 
2/15 
2/10 
2/13 
2/14 
2/lS 
2/10 

2/11 
2/13 

2/ii 

2/13 

2/13 

2/11 
2/13 


3/14 
3/15 

3/ie 

3/16 

yi4 

3/15 

3/ie 

3/16 
3/14 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/14 
VI 5 
V16 
3/16 
V14 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/14 
3/15 
V16 
3/16 


3rt3 
3«4 
3fl7 


UlS 
1/17 
1/19 
1/20 


Germmir . 
Italy  . — 
France  _.. 


200.00 
330.00 
SU.M 


El  Salvador 
Costa  Rica 
1/16  El  Salvador 
1/17  Cosia  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Costa  Rica 


1/16 
1/17 


1/16 
1/17 


164.99 


164.99 


2/13  Antigua 

2/15  Costa  Rca 

2/14  Nicaragua . 

2/19  Panama 

2/13  Antigua 

2/15  Costa  Rica  . 

2/14  Nicaragua   . 

2/19  Panama 

2/13  Antigua 

2/15  Costa  Rica 

2/14  Nicaragua  . 

2/19  Panama 

2/13  Antigua 

2/15  Costa  Rica 

2/14  Nicaragua 

2/19  Panama  ..... 

2/13  Antigua 

2/13  Korea 

2/16  Japan  


164.99 


ai.oo 

332.00 
SO.0O 
497.00 
6S1.00 
332.00 
50.00 
497.00 


681.00 
332.00 

SO.O0 
497JI0 
611.00 
332.00 

50.M 
497.00 


2/13 

2/ie 

2/13 
2/16 

2/13 
2/16 


V15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 
V15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 
3/15 
3/16 
3/16 
3/17 


Korea  . 

Japan  . 


Korea  . 

Japan  . 


Korea  . 

Japan  . 


406.00 
I.04S.0O 

'""iiJjJLOO 
1J)(S.OO 

iiiK^iib 

1.04S.OO 

'*»]» 

l.04$.0O 


3.366  so 


933.10 


220.00 


Germany     

Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Kuwait 

Italy 

German 

Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Kuwait 

Italy 

Germany  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Kuwait  

Italy 

Germany 

Saudi  Anba  . 

Kiiwail 

Kaly 

Germany 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Kuwait  

Italy 

Germany 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Kuwait 

Italy 


29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


3/24      Hungary 

3/27      Yugoslavia 
3/28      Albania 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


2.677.00 


2,765.00 


2.765.00 


2.76500 


17.75 


174.00 
52100 
75.00 


14.707  97 


15.492  30 


and  meals 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


200  00 
330  00 
514.00 


3,366.50 


164.99 

"iiim 

"164^99 


e«ioo 

33200 

50  00 
497  00 
681.00 
33200 

50.00 
497  00 
933  80 
68100 
332  00 

50.00 
497  00 
68100 
332  00 

50  00 
497  00 
220  00 

406  00 
1.045,00 
2.677  00 

406  00 
1.045  00 
2.765.00 

406.00 
1.045.00 
2.765.00 

406  00 
1.045  00 
2.76500 


29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 
29.75 


17.75 


174.00 
521.00 
75.00 


30.200.27 


'K  toreign  currency  is  used.  I  iter  US  dollar  equrvalent.  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipcnded 


LES  ASP1N.  Ctiairman.  Apr.  30.  1991. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENOITUfeES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


2/15 
2/lt 


1A3 


2/16 
2/18 


Saudi  Arabia  . 
Bahrain  


1/13      El  Salvadir 


140.00 


6JII7J0 


140.00 

ejirso 
■■—- 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31.  1991— 

Continued 


Oite 


Pel  t\tm ' 


Trinsoonation 


Ntint  of  Member  or  employee 


Ikmval       DepitTure 


Countnr 


U.S.  MKr 

Foiti|n  cur-      nmtten      Fofei|ii  cur- 

renqi         or  US  cur-         rencn 

rwicy' 


US  Mllir 
egunriient 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Otritr  purposes 

US  telUr 
Fore<|n  cur-      eguivileni 
rtncy  oi  US  cur- 

rwicy' 


Tolil 


Ui  MUr 
Forciin  cur-      egunrilciit 
rtncy         or  US.  cur- 
rwcy' 


Hon  Boa  Uvintston 


Military  trinspoititioii  ._... 
Hon  Jotin  Muittii 

Military  transportition  ..... 
Hon  frank  Hoti  


Commercial  Irantportatiw 
Hon.  Bill  Touni 


Military  transporlatioii 
John  Plajhal  

Military  transportation 
John  Plaslial _ _.... 


Military  transponalion 
Donald  Richbouri 


2/15 

mi 
'vii 

2/16 
V26 

"vii" 

2/l( 
_._ 

HW 

2/16 


2/16 

2/ia 
...... 

2/18 

"ini 

3/30 


Saudi  Araoia 
Bahrain  „ 


«0.00 
12S.0O 


Saudi  Arabia 
Bahrain  


Japan 
Ckma  . 


2/16 
2/K 


Saudi  Aratia 
Bahrain 


1/13      B  SaKMor 


2/16 
2/18 


Saudi  Arabia  

Bahrain  


Military  transpoitatiofl 

Donald  RichOoorj    .._ 


Military  transportaiion  ._ 

Committee  total  . 


1/13 

TiT 

2/16 


1/13      El  Salvador 


2/16 
2/18 


Saudi  Arabia 
Bahran  


40.00 


42S.00 

1b;o6 

12S.00 


6J)I7J0 

ToTfio 

"sSIfJo 
"Osolob 

■  riii'S 

40.00    

125.00     _ _ 

- - 6.01730 

1.265.00     42.684.80 


40J0 
125.00 


4000 

12500 

6.01 7.30 

40.00 


101730 


42500 

2in.oo 

4000 

125.00 

6J17J0 

T«oio 

40.00 

12500 

6.01 7  JO 

"iiiuo 

40.00 

125.00 

6.01 7  JO 


«3.$49B0 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  Mgin|  and  meals 

'It  foRi|n  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  egunraltnt;  II  US  cutitncy  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


JAME  WHITTU.  Chamnan.  May  2.  IHl. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Per  dura' 


Transportation 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


Foicifn  cur- 
r»ncy 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  Ui.  cur- 
rency' 


Other  purposes 

US  dollar 
Foicifn  cur-      equrvaient 
rency  or  Ui  cur- 

rency' 


Total 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


Ui  dolUr 
equnaleni 
or  \iS  cur- 
rency' 


Ronald  T.  Adams 
Richard  H.  Ask  .... 


Cathennt  L  Bail 

Theodore  J  Booth 

Albert  J  Boudreau  

Daniel  J.  Doherty _„ 

Robert  C  Gottus  „. 


Carmll  L  Hauver 

William  P  Haynes 

Robert  i  Jamison 

Susw  E.  Ueyd 

Steven  It  Uiby 

Dennis  K.  Lull „ 

Robert  H.  Peane  

Robert  J  Reitwiesner 


Thomas  L  Van  Derslice 


Crahan  W.  Van  Note 
R  V».  Vandergnlt 

L  Mchad  mat  ..... 


1/14 

1/19 

1/19 

1/25 

3/18 

3/20 

3/20 

3/22 

3^3 

3/25 

3ni 

3/29 

3/3 

3/S 

3/8 

V15 

VI 5 

3/16 

3/19 

3/21 

3/21 

3/25 

3/25 

3/28 

3/3 

3ffl 

3/9 

3/15 

V15 

3/16 

1/14 

1/15 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

1/14 

1/19 

1/19 

1/25 

Vi 

2fl 

m 

2/12 

3/18 

3/20 

3/20 

3/22 

3/23 

3/25 

3/26 

3/29 

3/19 

3/21 

3/21 

3/25 

3/25 

3/28 

1/14 

1/19 

1/19 

1/26 

m 

2rt 

2/9 

2/13 

1/14 

1/15 

U15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

1/15 

1/17 

1/17 

1/19 

1/19 

1/24 

in 

in 

Vi 

3/15 

V15 

3/16 

1/15 

1/17 

1/17 

1/19 

1/19 

1/24 

1/18 

1/19 

1/19 

1/25 

in 

3/15 

yis 

3/16 

U13 

1/15 

1/15 

yi6 

1/16 

1/19 

1/14 

1/19 

1/19 

1/26 

3fl 

in 

3/18 

3/21 

m\ 

3/25 

3/25 

3/26 

1/14 

1/17 

1/17 

1/19 

1/19 

1/24 

Germany  . 
England  .. 

Colombia 

Veneiuela  .. 

Curxao 

Panama 

Guam _. 

Australia  ._ 
Singapore  . 
Guatemala 

Belize 

Meiico  

Hong  Kong 
Australia  _ 
Singapore 

Costa  Rica 

Panama  

Venezuela  

Germany  

England 

Korea  

Japan 


Colombia  

Venezuela  

Curxao 


Panama 

Guatemala 

Belize. 

Meiico  

Germany  

Italy _ 

Korea  

Japan  

Costa  Rica  ... 

Panama _. 

Venezuela  ..... 

Bolma  _ 

Peru 


Ecuador  

Guam 

Australia 

Singapore 

Bolivia 

Peru  

Ecuador  

Germany 

Italy 

Australia 

Singapore 

Costa  Rca 

Panama  

Venezuela  

Germany 

Italy  

Hong  Kong  . :.. 

Guatemala 

Belize 

Meuco  _ 

Bolivia  

Peru _ 

Ecuador 


837  00 
948.00 
294.25 
261.00 
492  00 
495.00 
790.00 

1.163  25 
163  00 
295  00 
«67  50 
306  00 

1.274  00 

1.159.25 
163.00 
17400 
198.00 
290  00 
837  00 
948  00 

1.007  50 
526.00 

294  25 
26100 
492.00 
495  00 

295  OO 
467  50 
306  00 
655.00 

1.074  75 
1.007  50 
526  00 
17400 
198  00 
290  00 
217.50 
204.00 
375.00 
790.00 
1.163.25 
163  00 
21750 
204  00 
375.00 
187  00 
1.164.75 
1.21275 
163  00 
174  00 
198.00 
290.00 
655  00 
1.074  75 
1J72.00 
295.00 
467  50 
127  50 
21750 
204  00 
375  00 


3.573i7 
UK'S 

,..^.„-.._ 

"r«7.oo 

T5n77 

"i>i5.oo 
"ijiiidb 


2.895.88 

Tiib"oo 
----- 


6.13S.O0 

"liSio 


3.2S8.00 


37.52 

T7.iifl 


m.i\ 


S(.2S 

ie!» 


SIJO 

"liio 
"Suo 


6i.2S 


3i5«.00     


41.00 

"IsS 


115.62     


UIOJO 


14.9( 

Isis 


4.BSB00 

1.427.00 


1J2400 


I39.U 
155.01 


104J4 


4.M779 
94800 

2.077  05 

261.00 

49200 

495.00 

7.681JI1 

1.1UJ5 

163  J)0 

1.63475 

467  50 

306  00 

10,400.95 

1.159  25 

136  00 

1,65230 

198.00 

290.00 

4.47295 

9U00 

3.952  58 

526.00 

2.60345 

261.00 

492  00 

495  00 

277325 

467.50 

306M 

3.954  00 

1.074.75 

394838 

526.00 

1.43875 

191.00 

290M 

2.13152 

204M 

37500 

7.720J1 

1.163.25 

163  00 

2.15712 

204  00 

375  00 

3.669.28 

1.164  75 

7.601.71 

163.00 

1.420.55 

19800 

290.00 

3.91300 

1J)74  75 

637944 

1.87701 

467  50 

12750 

2.14584 

204  00 

375  00 
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S  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF.  US 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  MAR  31,  1991— Continued 

May  9,  1991 

.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

Date 

Per  diem '                        Transportation 

Ottier  purposes                         Tola 

Ramc  ol  Member  or  m 

il^iee 

Arrival 

Departure 

'^""'l'                         Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar                         US  dollar 
equivalent      Foreign  cur-     equivalent 
or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency'                              rency' 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  US,  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

31.511.75     72.761.58 

3.518,16     

107.79149 

'  Per  iitm  constitutes  lodgmi ; 
'V  Iweign  cufiency  is  used,  en 

REPORT  OF  EXPENI 

Id  meals. 

>r  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  it  US.  cunenq  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

JAMIE  VWITTEN,  Ctiairman,  May  2.  1991. 

ITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 

Date 

Per  diem  1                      Transportation 

Other  purposes                        Tola 

rUfnc  of  Itefnbcr  or  cff 

llOfM 

Amval 

Departure 

'^""^'^                         Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar                          US  dollar 
equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency'                              rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  US.  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

3«2 
3/24 
3/27 
3/28 

United  States  

3«3 
3fl4 
3/27 

Hungary 

174  00             

17400 

Yugoslavia                     „ 

521  00          

~ - 

52100 

Albania   - 

75  00      

7500 

CwMiltlet  total 

770  00 

770.00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  todgmg  i 
'If  fofiijn  currency  ts  used,  en 

REPORT  Of  EXPENOrrUR 

Id  meals 

!f  U  S  dollar  eouivalent:  il  US  currenqr  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

J0£  MOAWIY.  Chairman,  Apr  29.  1991 

S  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 

Date 

Per  diem '                        Transportation 

Other  purposes                         Tota 

Name  at  Member  or  em 

loiee 

Amval 

Departure 

<^°»"»                         Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar                          US  dollar 
equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equnalent 
or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency'                            rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  US  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

2/10 
2/12 
2/13 

2/12 
2/13 
2/15 

544  00        

544  00 

Belgium 

24100 

24100 

753.00     - 

753.00 

Mihtsry  transpwtatioii 

3/24 
3^6 

3«6 

3m 

Romania 

Cnchoslovakia 

Zt2M 

202  00 

94.00      

94.00 

Coninercial  transportation 

3.015.20 

3.01520 

vn 

2/14 
2/15 
2/16 
2«2 
2^4 
V2i 

2/14 
2/15 
2/16 

vn 

2/24 
7J7i 

va 

Israel -.... 

Egypt _ 

Tuiliey 

SovielUnM 

Syna 

744.00     -    . 

744  00 

160.00     

• —     — ~ 

160.00 

198  00             

198  00 

1 200.00     - 

1  200  00 

20600                   

206  00 

Israel           _  ...      _    .                _  _ 

18600       

186  00 

Englaad _ _ 

232.00     

232  00 

Commefoal  transportahon 

7.407  00 

..- 

7  407  00 

2/7 

_. 1/5 

.._..       ..   ....        W 

4  76000                          10  422  20 

15.182.20 

2/10 

179 

lA 

D  Barton 

SnitRitam) 

747  00 

747  00 

Commercial  trans#oitati«n. 
Hon  D  BereutCf 

luiembourg 

1 024J5      5.039.00 

1024  25 

llihtanr  transportation 
LBryne 

Cofflinefci^  transport  itNW 

t  uif  mbourg 

1 024  JS                   

1  024  25 

6.118.00 

6  118  00 

R  Busli 

-._- ....       2/16 

2«2 
2/24 
2«5 

372 
2/24 
2/25 
2/26 

Soviet  Union  „ „ 

liOOOO     

1200  00 

Syna _     

206.00     - 

206  00 

Israel 

186  00                         . .      .  -  . 

186  00 

England „ 

16600       

166  00 

-.- 5.764J0 

850.00     

5  764.30 

FM  Qiamten 

3«7 

4/1 

4/1 
tli 

850  00 

Ikni 

1 J04  00                              202.96 

1506  96 

2.21500 

— 1/4 

in 

ifl 

Committee  Util  

6.707  50      .                      19,339  26 

26.046.76 

E  Oioint 

1.2O5.0O      

1.205  00 

Comnefftal  transportstion 

547600 

5  476  00 

t  DMidson 

U5 

Uoefflbourg _ 

1  024  25 

1  024  25 

ConMTfnal  transiwrtatKW 

6.11800 

6  118  00 

M  Em« 

.    ..    U5 

w 

Uiaenibourg 

» 904.00     

904  00 

5.476.00 

5  476  00 

2ffl 

2/12 
2/12 

2/11 
2/13 
2/13 

VI 

Rj. _ 

582.00     

582  00 

137.00     - 

137  00 

IKest  Samoa _ _ 

160.00     

160  00 

6.457.40 

6.457  40 

S  FletciKf 

.    _.    .                3«4 

Saitartand 

J  2  618  00                        

2  61800 

Commercial  transportatiM 

792.00 

792  00 

ComMM  laUl 

6  63025      24J19.40 

30.949  65 

3/27 

4/1 
4A 

8  Fort 

Pinaaia 

850  00 

850  00 

4/1 

Mean 

1 J04  00                              202  96 

1  506  96 

Commercial  transportatton 

.    .          2^1500 

221500 

R  Jenkins 

2/11 

2/15 

m 

3/30 

Unitii«» 

67S.00     

675  00 

ConHneicial  transportatMii 

4.801.00 

4  80100 

V.  Wnwi 

1/4 

Mm 

1713*1     



713  61 

HiMaqr  transportation 

3/27 

8aliraM 

Engl«4 _ 

41S.73     

415.73 

300 

•■•■■ ■ •••• 

Commefcial  transportation 

726900 

7269  00 

Committee  total 

3958.34                          1448796 

18446  30 

Hon  I  Untos                .      .  _ 

175 

Loemtwurg 

I,024i5     

1  024  25 

1 
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Continued 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transpoftation 


Other  purtnses 


Tolal 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foiiijn  cur- 
rency 


US  Dollar 
egulvalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equnalenl 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnalent 
M  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnraleni 
or  U.S  cur- 
rency' 


Commercial  transportation 


Commercial  transportation 
Hon.  J.  Uacli  


Committee  total 


Military  transportation 
Hon.  J.  Miller 

Military  transportation 
R.S.  Oliter  . 


Commercial  transportation  . 

Commercial  transportation  . 
Hon.  W.  Owens 


Commercial  transportation 
Committee  total 


B.  Paolo 

Commercial  transportatMn 


Commereial  transportation 

Hon  0.  Payne  

Commercial  transportation 


Commercial  transportation 


Committee  total  . 
P.  R8»al|i  


Commercial  transportation  . 
W.  Roberts  

Commercial  transportation 
R.  Scheunemann  

Commercial  transportation 

Commercial  transportation 

M,  Sletzinjer  

Commercial  transportation  , 


Commercial  transportation 
Committee  total 


Commercial  transportation  (one-my) 

Military  transportation  (one-way) 

S.  Smith  „., 

Commercial  transportation 


Commercial  transportatieR 
Hon.  C.  Smith  


Commercial  transportation 

Committee  total 

Hon.  S.  Solan  


Commercial  transportation ~ 

M  Tavlandes 

Commercial  transportation  

K.  Wilkens  

Commercial  transportation  — 

H  Willie 

Commercial  transportation 


Committee  total 
R.  Wilson 


1/4 

2/10 
2/11 
2/11 
2/U 

~iJ2i 
Vll 
3«6 
3/24 

3ni 


2/7 

2/10 

2/14 

2/15 

2/17 


1/S 

2/ii 

2/12 
2/12 

"z/ii" 

2/12 
2/12 


2/11 
2/14 
2/lS 

Hi 

"W" 


3/23 
31^6 

an? 


1/B 

"vn 

2/12 
2/12 


2/11 
2/14 
2/15 

2/ie 

2/22 

mi 
2/ii 


m 


m 


2/10 
2/11 
2/11 
2/14 
2/15 


3/31 
mi 

in 

4/2 


VI 

4/5 

Vi 

1/9 

2/15 

2/20 

3ff 

3/9 

2/10 
2/14 
2/17 
2/15 
2/17 


2/12 
2/13 
2/13 


Tin 

2/13 


2/14 
2/15 
2/18 

"W 

"i/ii 
"in"' 


England  . 


2/14 

2/15 
2/16 
2/22 
2/24 
2«5 
2^6 


Ifl 


iHael 

Denmarti 

Sweden  

Soviet  Union  . 
Sweden  


762.00 
23IJ0 
327.00 
700.00 
327.00 


606.00 


50e.00 


3/23      Panama  . 
3/24      Brazil . 


Brazil 

Argentina  . 
Venezuela 
Colombia  . 


220.00 
413« 


2J23M 


S75.00 
332.00 


4,91413 


2.629.99 


50800 


Menco  

Soviet  Union  . 
SJiain 


Switzerland 

Israel 

EoiPl • 

Syria 

Jonlin  


608.00 
-—- 

IJiiob 
""sSidd 
Ijuiif 

M6.00 
360.00 
202« 


3.018.00 


396.00 


S.050.97 


H3\ 

355.18 
186.S0 


5.328.37 


11.256  97 


940  99 


1/12      Efypt  . 


fiji  

Tonga  „ 

Western  Samoa  . 


mm 

137M 
160.00 


5332.70 


Fiji  

Tonga  

Western  Samoa  . 


242.60 

137  JO 
16000 


6.457.40 


5.759.80 


Israel  .. 
Egypt.. 
Turiiey  . 


Panama  

Guatemala  .... 
eI  Salvador  .... 
Uoembourg  ... 
Spain 


2.107.10 
7U.00 
160.00 
S94.00 

""swioo 
"sum 


22.636.60 

MiYoo 
i;52i.oo 

iziiJK 

"TiSoo 


5.231.24 


17.633.00 


3/26      rugoslavia 

3/27      Albania 

3«8      Ireland 


745  00 

75.00 

200.00 


2.199.20 


yi2      En*. 


2/12      Fiji  _. 

m»     Tonga  _. 

2/13      Western  Samoa  . 


3/26      Japan 

3/30      Pnple's  Republic  of  diint 


8(2.50 
....„ 

137110 
160.00 

l»"ii3 
656.00 


5332.70 


6.457.40 


2.945.00 


1U7 


3.184.53 


16.934  30 


1557 


bnel 

Egypt  

Turtiey 

Soviet  UniM  . 

Syria 

Israel 

England  


2/15      Uruguay  

lA       Uoembourg . 
1/9       Liittfflboiirg . 


744.00 
160.00 
I9S.00 
I.200M 
206.00 
186M 
166.00 

ijiain 
■■—- 


7.407  JO 

ijum 

"eiiiiiib 


5.583  50 


23.802  00 


France  

Uoembourg  . 


536.00 
1.0247S 


606.00 
U70.00 
23100 
327  00 
700.00 
327  OO 
2.023  00 
222  00 
41388 

575'bd 

332.00 


8.05113 


608  00 

76000 

'i705M 

3.01800 

588  00 

2.188  00 

1.314J7 

186  00 

384.31 

537  18 

186  50 

6.05097 


17.526.33 


882  50 

5.332  70 
194  00 
137  00 
160  00 

6.457  40 
242  60 

5.086  70 
194.00 
137.00 
160  00 

5759  80 


24.743  70 

7U0C 

160  00 

594  00 

5.91200 

546  00 

1,521.00 

U40.00 

657  00 

334  99 

1.237.00 

1.024  25 

6.118  00 

588  00 

2.188  00 


22.864  24 


745  00 

75  00 

200  00 

2.199  20 

882'50 

5332  70 
194.00 
137.00 
160.00 
6.45740 
150.60 
65600 
2.945  00 


20.134  40 


744  00 

160.00 

198.00 

1.200  00 

206  00 

186  00 

166  00 

7.407M 

675  00 

4.80100 

1.024  25 

5.476  00 

1.024  25 

6.118  00 


29385  50 


536  00 
1,02425 
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Continued 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transoortatioii 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Raine  of  Member  or  emi  trite 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Forei(ii  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foieitn  cur-     equivalent 
rency         of  US.  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         of  US  cur- 
rency' 


M 


Cotnmncial  trampoftatMii 
Committee  total 


yiO     Esflaiid . 


Grand  total  tor  1st  quarter 


291  00     

291.00 

4  708  91     

4.708.91 

1  851  25 

4  7IW4I 

e  560  16 

219,890.37 


■  ^  diem  constitutes  lodgmg 
'  H  torenn  currency  is  used 
'  Represents  refunds  of  unused 


ai  d  meals 
ent^r  U S  dollar  equnatent;  if  US.  cufiency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

ir  diem 


Bum  B  fASaii.  Ctiairman.  Apr  30.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Name  of  Member  of  emi  nyee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


Pef  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         Of  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

1,024.25 
728.00 
728.00 
728.00 

1,024.25 

1.458.00 
721.00 

72100 

2,18600 

1,44900 

1,449  00 

3.208.25 

2.900  00 

6,108.25 

Hon  Mlliam  F  Clinge,  Jr.  . 

Hon  jokn  ConyefS.  )c 

CanX  *.  Bergman    

Robert  J  Kurj  


Ui 
2/14 


1/9  Unembourg  . 

2/18  Panama 

2/18  Panama 

2/18  Panama 


Committee  total 


■^  diem  constitutes  lodging  aM  meals 

'»  foreign  currency  is  used,  entfr  U  S  dollar  equivalent;  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


JOHN  CONYERS,  JR  ,  Chairman.  Apr  30,  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE^  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1, 

AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  em|  loyee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

To 

al 

US.  dollar 
Foitign  cur-     equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

291  00 

1,836.00 



2,127  00 

1  024  25 



1.02425 

291  00 

1,836  00 
6,118.00 

2,127  00 

1  024  25 

7,142  25 

2,63050 

9,790  00 

12,420.50 

Hon  lames  M  Inhale  . 


Hon  Bob  McEaen    

Committee  total 


1/9 

1/5 


1/5  England 

1/9  Luambourg 

1/10  England 

1/9  Unembourg 


>  tti  dcm  constitutes  lodging  a  d  meals 

'II  foreign  currency  is  used,  ent  r  US  dollar  equwalent.  if  US  cuntncy  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


ROBERT  A.  ROE,  Ctiairman,  Apr  24,  1991. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


•oyee 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Hmw  sf  Mdntef  Of  M* 

Amval 

aepjtture 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

tta  RiteftMcfaM 

3fl3 

an* 

Ml 

3/22 
3/24 
3/27 
3/28 

United  States 

Munum  

174,00 
521.00 

7500 

17400 

52100 

AlbaM  _ _ 

75.00 

Committee  total 

770  OO 

*    

7700O 

'  te  dcm  anstitutes  lodging  a 
'N  foreign  currency  is  used  ent 

d  meals 

f  U  S  dollar  equwalent.  if  U  S  currency  i 

s  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

JOE  MOAKliY,  Chairman.  Apr  29,  1991 

REPORT  Of  EXPENOrrUREk  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Pet  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  emi  loyee 


Armm      Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hm  E  CliySka* 


MiMary  transportatm 
ComoMtee  total 


3«3  3/24 

3I»  3/27 

yn  3/28 

M  1/8 

ut  in 


Hungary 

Tugoslnu 

Albania 

Panam 


17400 
521,00 
TSJO 
3H.W 

147  00 


SI8.7S 


2J78  96 


319.75 


174  00 

52100 

7500 

1,20275 
147  00 

2,87896 


1.28100 


3J97.71 


31975 


4,99846 


I  fti  tarn  constitutes  lodging 
'I  lonign  currency  is  used,  ei 


Id  meals 

f  US  dollar  equnalent,  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DAN  ROSTINKOWSN,  Chairman,  A|ir.  30,  |991. 


May  9,  1991 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1  AND 

MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem  ■ 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Amval 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

Ui  dollar 
equmalenl 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Robert  J  Fitch,  Stall 

....        2/10 

2/13 

North  America 

4S6.M 

45«00 
36900 

Commercial  air 

„..     ...-^..... 

389  JO 

"M9"iio 

Uuis  H  Oupart,  StaH 

2/13 

North  Amenci 

456.00 
190.00 



Commercial  air  _ 

" " 

456  00 

Stephen  D  Nelson,  StaH _ 

Military  air  „ 

...        3/17 

V19 

Asia 



369  00 
190  00 

Committee  total 

1,102.00 

73800 

1840  00 

1  -    ^                    ,  . 

'n  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equnalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  emended. 


D»«  McCUROY,  Chairman,  Apr  30.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

1  AND  MAR.  31,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollir 
equwaleiil 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


John  Finerty 

James  Hutcheson 
Michael  Ochs 


John  Finerty 

Michael  Ochs  .._ 

Orest  Deychaktsky  

James  Hutcheson  

James  Hutcheson  , 

Representative  Bill  Richardson 


Committee  total . 


2/27 

2/28 

3/5 

3/11 

3/12 

3/18 

2/28 

3/1 

3/5 

3/5 

3/7 

in 

3rt 

3/13 

3/14 

3/20 

3/13 

3/14 

3/20 

3/13 

3n4 

3n\ 

3/27 

ya 

4/3 

3/22 

3/23 

3/24 

3^4 

3m 

3m 

3ni 

United  States  . 

Estonia  

United  States  . 

Latvia  

United  States  . 

Latvia  

Lithuania 

Soviet  Union  ... 
United  Slates  . 
Soviet  Union  .... 
United  States  .. 
Soviet  Union  .... 
United  Stales  .. 
Soviet  Union  .... 
United  States  .. 
Soviet  Union  .... 
United  Stales  .. 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Albania 


1,OOOJM 
700,00 

ssoiiib 

250.00 
SSOJW 

iiSbjo 
■■■—- 

""«o!o6 


3,032.00 
'3^36:60 

iHaiM 


3jmM 
i'mw 
iJiiJu 


174.00 
521.00 
75J0 


3.032  00 

1.000  00 

3.336  00 

700  00 

3.028  00 

550  00 

250  00 

350  00 

3.098  00 

1.350  00 

3.098  00 

U50  00 

3.11260 

950  00 

3J9OO0 

1.100  00 

17400 

S2100 

75  00 


8.370  00 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equnralent;  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


22.594  60 


30,964  60 


STINY  H  HOYER,  Apr  30.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  AND  ISRAEL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  6  AND 

JAN.  9,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Olhef  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eounnlent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hon.  William  H  Gray 


Military  transportation 
Hon.  Kika  de  la  Garza  


Iffi 

1/8 

in 

Ui 

lA 

in 

Militaiy  transportation 
Hon.  Tom  Doamey 


Military  transportation  . 
Hon  George  Miller 


Militaiy  transportation 
Hon.  Robert  Borski 


Military  transportation 
Hon  Ctiariie  Hayes 


Militaiy  transportation  . 
Hon.  John  Lews  


Military  transportation 
Hon.  Ben  Jones 


Militaiy  transportation 
Hon.  Greg  Laughim  


Vi 
lA 
Vt 

"irt" 

M 

"W 
in 
1/1 

"ifi" 
in 
in 

W 

in 

in 

"W 
in 
in 

W" 

in 

in 


Ui 

in 
in 


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
brael „ 


1/8 
Vt 

in 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel 


in 
in 
in 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
Isnel  ..._ 


in 
in 

1/9 


EOPI 

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel  


in 
in 
in 

In' 
in 
in 


EOfpt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel 


Eaipl 

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel 


in 

1/8 
1/9 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel 


Military  transportation 
Hon.  Robin  tallon __ 


in 
in 
in 

lis" 

lA 


1/8 

m 
in 

"in' 
in 


EopI 

Saudi  Aiabtt  . 
brad 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 


913B 

28314 

nit 

28314 

9IJI 



283.14 

9I.2« 

28314 

9128 

283.14 

9l3i 

— 

283.14 

Ill       1 
1     II       1 

9128 

jTS 

283.14 
283.14 

na 



283.14 

2li7 


112.95 
283.14 


2l.t7 


lais 


21.t7 


21.67 


112.95 
283.14 


21i7 


112.95 
283.14 


21i7 


112.95 
283.14 


li2J5 
283.14 


21.67 


2Ij67 


112.95 
283.14 


283.14 


2li7 


112.95 
283.14 
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Ram  of  Meml)er  or  ei  ployce 


Military  transportatnn  .. 
Hon.  Ro6ert  LmOsat  Triomas  . 


Hilitaiy  IransportatiM  . 
Hon  Jaime  B  F»ste»  


Military  tianspoitatiM 
Hon  Maiine  Waters  


Military  transoortation 

Hon  ShernooO  Boeltlert 


Military  transpoitatm  .... 
Hon  Tom  lews    _ 


Military  transoortation  . 
Hon  J  Dennis  Hastett 


Military  Iransgortatioii 

Hon  Susan  Molinan  


Military  transportation 
Hon  Porter  Goss 

Military  transpoitatioii 
Hon  Clitt  Steams 

Military  transoortation 
Hon  Mike  Espy 


Militant  transDOftltioa 

Hon  Bartiara  Bow 


Military  transportation  f 

Hon  Gerald  Soloman  


Military  traosportaUn 
Hon  Dan  Burton  


Military  transoortation  .. 
Hon  Fred  G'andy  

Military  IraiiSMrtatwa 
Hon  J  Rhodes  II 

Military  transoortation  .. 
Hon  Don  Ritler  

Military  transportation  . 
Hon  Jim  Slatteiy 

Militaiy  transoortation  .. 
Ml  Jon  Plebani  


Military  transportation   ...\ 

Mr  J  Wyatt  MonOesnirt    ... 


Military  transportation  . 
Ms  MaiyHatcf 


Military  transportation  .. 
Ms  lorraine  Millef 


Militaiy  iransportitm  .. 
Mr  Keitn  Jewll 


Military  transportation  .... 
Mr  S(e«  mis  

Military  Iraosportation  ... 
Mr  Jonn  Ctiapla  

Military  transportation  . 
Mr  Rotert  Jenluns 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  AND  ISRAEL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  6  AND 

JAN.  9,  1991— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


1/8 
V» 

W 
vt 

1/8 
W 

v» 
v» 

"vi' 

1/8 
1/8 

uii 

lA 

us 

in 

1/8 

"Hi" 
vt 
vt 

"us"' 

1/8 
1/8 

in 
vt 
vt 

M 

vt 
vt 

1/6" 
1/8 

vt 

w 
vt 
vt 

"iii' 

1/8 
1/8 

Ui 

vt 
vt 

i/i 
vt 

1/8 

...... 

vt 
vt 

"W 

Ui 

vt 

vi 
vt 
vt 

w 

1/8 

vt 

w 

vt 
vt 

"W 

1/8 
1/8 

i>6 
vt 
vt 

'  w 
vt 
vt 

M 
VI 

vt 

"\n 
vt 
vt 


Countiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


1/9 


Vt 
Vt 
Vi 


1/8 
1/8 
1/9 


Vt 
1/8 
Vi 


Vt 
1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/8 
Ifl 


1/8 
Vt 
Vi 


Vt 
1/8 

1/9 


Iffl 
1/8 
1/9 


Vt 
Vt 
Vi 


1/8 
1/8 
1/9 


Vt 
Vt 

Vi 


Vi 
1/8 
1/9 


Vt 
Vt 
Vi 


1/8 

1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/8 
Vi 


1/8 

1/8 
1/9 


Vi 
Vt 
Vi 


vt 

Vi 
ifl 


1/8 
VI 
Vi 


vt 
vt 

Vi 


vt 
vt 
Vi 


VI 
VI 
Vi 


vt 
vt 

Vi 


VI 

vt 

Vi 


Israel 


EOPt 
Saudi 
Israel 


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
brad 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel  


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
lyael 


Eopt 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel 


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia 
Israel 


Eopt 

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
brail  


EOPt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
Israel  


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
bnti 


Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia 
Ivael  


Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

brad 


EoPt 

Saudr  Arabia 
Israel 


Egypt  ~ 

Saudi  Arabia 
brad 


Ebb* 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

brael  


91 28         

283.14 

• 

91 28             

28S.14 

«i8     

m» 

9li8 

283.14 

91 28     

283.14 

91J8 

283.14 

91.28    

283.14 

nn  

283.14 

91 J8 

283.14 

9IJ8 

283.14 

91 2B         

283.14 

91  jj           

283.14 

91JJ 

283.14 

iin     

283.14 

91 28      

283.14 

il2t             .  . 



283.14 

91^               

283.14 

9L28    

2(3.14 

9128 

283.14 

-- - 

91jj 

283.14 

91 J8     

283.14 

91 28     

283.14 

il2t                          

283.14 

91.28 

mii 

91it    

283.14 

il3» 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


21 67     

112  95 

283.14 

21.67     ..„ 

112.9S 

283.14 

21.67     

112.9S 

283.14 

21.67 

112.95 

283.14 

21.67 

112.95 

283.14 

21.87 

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     



112.95 

283.14 

••• - 

21 67      

112.95 

283.14 

21.67 

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21 67 

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21.67 

112.95 

283.14 

21 67 

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21.67    

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21.67 

112.95 
283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 

21.67     

112.95 

283.14 



21.67     

21 67      

112.95 
283.14 

283.14 

21.67    

112.95 

283.14 

21 67     

112.95 

283.14 

' 



21.67     . 

112.95 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDirjRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  AND  ISRAEL.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  6  AND 

JAN.  9,  1991— Continued 


Date 


Per  (fiein' 


Transportation 


Othef  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Memlwr  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Countiy 


U.S  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralenl 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-     equnalent  Foreign  cur-     equnalent 
rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' rency' 


Military  transportation 
Mr.  Mark  Gage  


Military  transportation 
Committee  total 


1/6 

1/8 

in 

Iffl 

1/8 

1/9 

Egypt  

Saudi  Arabia  . 
hrael 


91.28 


283.14 


283.14 


283.14 


21.(7 


112.95 
28314 


3,286  08 


10.193.04 


78012 


14.25924 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


WIIUAM  H  GRAY.  May  1.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  PANAMA.  AND  COLUMBIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  6  AND  JAN  9 

1991 


Name  of  Memtier  or  employee 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hon.  Charles  8  Rangel  

Military  transportation 
Hon.  James  Scheuer 


Military  transportation 
Hon.  Cardiss  Collins  


Military  transportation 
Hon  Lawrence  Coughlin  


Military  transportation 
Hon.  Wally  Herger  


Military  transportation  . 
Edward  H.  Junth  


Military  transportation  . 
Rebecca  Hedlund  _.. 


Military  transportation 
Emile  Milne  , 


Military  transportation 
tVilliam  Smith  


Militaiy  transportation 
Richard  Baum 


Militaiy  transportation 
Committee  total 


1/6 
1/8 

in" 

1/8 

'W 
\jt 

ifi" 

1/8 

W 
in 

"Hi" 

lA 

"ui" 

1/8 

"ifi"' 

1/8 

"vi" 

1/8 

W 


1/8 
Iffl 


1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
Irt 


m 

1/9 


1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/9 


1/8 
1/9 


1/8 


1/8 
1/9 


Panama  .. 
Colombia 


Panama  .. 
Colombia  . 


Panama  . 


Panama  . 


Panama  ... 
CokHDbia  . 


Panama  ... 
Colombia  . 


Panama  ... 
Colombia  . 


Panama  .. 
Colombia 


Panama  . 
Cokmibia 

^nama  . 


364  00 
147.00 

Mod 

147.00 


364.00 

147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


364.00 

147.00 


364.00 

147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


5.11000 


« 

w 
P) 
P) 
P) 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
P) 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
p» 
PI 
n 
p» 
rt 
p» 
PI 
PI 
PI 
(1 
PI 
PI 
m 


PI 

Pi 
PI 


PI 
Pi 


PI 
PI 

"pj 

p» 

-pj 

PI 

■pi 
PI 

w 
PI 

"■pi 
PI 


364  00 
147  00 


364.00 
147  00 


364.00 
147  00 


364.00 
147.00 


364.00 
147.00 


364  00 
147.00 


364.00 
147  00 


364  00 
147  00 


364.00 
147.00 


36440 
147.00 


S.110.00 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'Information  not  yet  available 


CHARLES  8  RANGEL 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SWEDEN,  LATVIA,  AND  THE  U.S.S.R., 

FEB.  15,  1991 


U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  9  AND 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar  U  S  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 

or  US  cur-  rency         or  US  cur-  rency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


Hon.  Steny  Hoyer  . 


Hon  Albert  Bustamante 


Hon.  Ben  Cardm 


Hon.  Cbnstopber  Cm  . 
Hon.  Richard  Durtiin  .. 

Hon.  Dennis  Hertel 

Hon  Tom  Lantos 

Hon  Don  Ritter 


2/10 
VU 
2/14 

"i/W 

2/11 
2/14 

l/iij 
2/11 
2/14 
2/12 
2/14 

m 

2/11 
2/14 

mi 

7IU 

~~mi 

2/11 
2/14 

'  itii" 


m 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2/9 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2/9 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2/14 

2/15 

2fl 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2/9 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2« 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2ffl 

2/11 


United  States 

Sweden  

LaWia  

USSR 

United  States 

Sweden  

Latvia 

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

Lativa 

U.S.S.R 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia 

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden _.... 

Latvia 

USSR _.. 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

United  SUtes  . 
Sweden  


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 

262.00 
292.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
..„_.^ 

438.00 

262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 


HI400 


>  614.00 


1614.00 


'614.00 


>614M 


'614.00 


'614.00 


61400 
327  00 
438.00 
262M 
(14J0 
327.00 
43Mi 
ZtZJI 
II4JI 

mm 


2KJI 
2KJI 

nut 

U4JI 

mm 


262.00 
614.00 
327.00 


Tsim 
vum 
mm 

43M0 
2(2.00 
614.00 
327.00 
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Name  of  Memlwf  or  i  nployee 


Hon  Bill  Sarpihus  . 


Hon  Louist  Sl3u|htn 


Hon  Ckns  Smith 


Hon  Craii  Thomas  .- 


Hf  David  M  Evans  . 


Mr  John  I  rmcity  . 


Ms.  Jane  S.  Fiskcr  . 


Ms  Haiy  Sue  Hatncf 


Mr  Jim  Hutchesoii 


Ml.  Mnh  JsvffM  . 


Ml  Michaet  Ochs  . 


Mr  R  Snellen  Otner 


Mr  lames  S  Riil(e.  Jr 


Ml  Samuel  G  Wise 


Mr  Sam  Wynkootl 


Comminee  total 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1991 


;  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SWEDEN,  LATVIA,  AND  THE  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  9  AND 

FEB.  15,  1991— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


U.S.  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-     eguivaleflt  Foreign  cur-     equivalent 
rency        or  US.  cur-         rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' rency' 


Other  purposes 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-     equivalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Total 


US.  dollar 
Foieign  cur-     equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


2/U 
2/11 

2/io 

2/11 
2/14 

2/io 

2/11 
2/U 

2/lb 
2/11 
2/14 

2/10 
2/11 
2/14 

mi 

2/11 
2/14 

2/10 
2/11 
2/14 

ji/io 

2/11 
2/14 

iW 

2/11 
2/14 

2/io 

2/11 
2/14 

2^10 
2/U 
2/14 

2/io 

2/11 
2/14 

2/ib 

2/11 
2/14 

mi 

2/11 
2/14 

....... 

2/U 
2/14 

IftO 
2/11 
2/14 


2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2fl 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2fl 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2rt 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2« 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2fl 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 

2/S 

2/11 

2/14 

2/15 


LaNia 

USSR 

United  Stales  .. 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia _ 

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden 

Latvia 

USSR 

United  Slates  . 

Sweden  _ 

Latvia 

US.S.R 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia 

USSR 

United  Slates  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden    

Latvia  

USSR 

United  Stales  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia 

USSR 

Umted  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR 


43800 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
2S2.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 

43800 
262  00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327  00 
438  00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
262.00 


>6I4.00 


>  614.00 


>  614.00 


>6I4.00 


3614.00 


United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia  

USSR _ 

United  Slates  . 

Sweden  _ 

Latvia  

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia 

USSR 

United  States  . 

Sweden  

Latvia _ 

USSR 


327  00 
438  00 
26200 


327.00 
438.00 
2(2.00 


327  00 
438  00 
262.00 


327.00 
438.00 
26200 


327  00 
43800 
262.00 


327.00 
43800 
262.00 


1614.00 


> 614.00 


>  614.00 


HM.00 


>6I4.00 


HU.00 


>6U.00 


){t4.00 


>  614.00 


ni4.oo 


438  00 
262  00 
61400 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
614  00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
61400 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
61400 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
61400 
327  00 
438  00 
262  00 
61400 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327  00 
438  00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438  00 
262  00 
614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
61400 
327  00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327  00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438  00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438.00 
262.00 
614.00 
327.00 
438  00 
262  00 


23.148  00 


13,508  00 


36.656.00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  iod|ii 
'  It  toiei|n  cunency  is  used 
'  Military  aircratt/commenial 


and  meals 
inter  U  S  dollar  equivalent;  it  US  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


STCHY  HOYCT.  Apr  1.  1991. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENOml^ES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  CZECH  AND  SLOVAK  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  AND  HUNGARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  FEB.  22  AND  MAR.  2,  1991 


Date 


Name  et  MefRhef  or 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


Per  diem> 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      egunraient 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

735,00 

36,728  52200 

"ZIZZ  735'ob 

36.728  522.00 

2.514.00 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

735.00 

36.728  52200 

3.424.80 

735.00 

36.728  522.00 

3.424.80 

9.363.60 


Knsti  I  Nalscin 


Commercial  traospoitatn 
VMttam  Freeman 

Commeitial  traosportatn 

Cor.mittee  total 


2/23 

mi 
mi 


2/27      Cochoskwaiua 
3/2       Hungary 


207 

m 


Hunfiiy 


3.424J0 


6,84960 


'  ?ti  dan  constitutes  Mgii 
'  R  toreifn  cunency  is  used 


and  meals 
enter  U S  dollar  equivalent;  it  US  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


KRtSTI  e.  WAlSnX.  Mar  28.  1991. 


May  9,  1991 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HUNGARY.  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  ALBANIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR  22 

AND  MAR.  28,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Nairn  of  Memlwr  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Countiy 


Foieijn  cur- 
rencj 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


FoRi|n  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Forei{n  cur- 
rency 


Ms.  Eleanor  Lews  . 


US.  dollar 
egunralent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      eounraM 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Stuart  Nagurlu 


Committee  total 


3/22 
3/24 
3/27 
^28 
3/24 
3/27 

vn 

United  States 

3/23 

Hungaiy 

3Q4 
307 

Yugoslavia , 

Albania 

yn 

Hungaiy 

Yugoslavia 

Alliaiiia 

171-00  _-.. 

S21.00  ..... 

7S.0O  _.... 

174.00  

521.00  

7500  _.._ 


174.00 
521  n 

75  00 
174.00 
521.00 

7500 


1.540.00 


1.540  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  eoulvalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

STIKY  HOYER,  Apr  11.  19S1. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DR.  JAMES  FORD,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  %Umm  FEB.  15  AND  FEB.  18.  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Countiy 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Ui  dollaf 
foreign  cur-      equwaleiil 
rency         of  US  cur- 
rency' 


James  ford 

Committee  total . 


2/15 
2/16 


2/16 
2/18 


Saudi  Arabia 

Bahrain  


40.00 
125.00 


40.00 
125.00 


1651 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

JAMES  fORO.  Apr  II.  1991 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETVi^EN  MAR  24  AND 

MAR.  28,  1991 


Date 

Pet  diem  1 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  member  of  employee 

Countiy 

Arrival       Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equnralent 
rency         oi  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollaf 
foreign  cur-      efguwalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
reiKy' 

Hon,  Cliartie  Rose 

3/24            3/26      Romania _ 

202000 
94.00 

9(19  ns 

3/26            3/28      Czechoslovakia 

- 

94  00 

Commeirial  transxitating 

1.519.00 

- - — _. 

..- 1.51900 

■ 

Committee  total 

296.00 

1.51900 

1J1500 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used. enter  US.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

CHARUE  ROSE.  Ctiaifman.  Apr  23.  1991. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  an  initial  decision  to  re- 
tain the  base  supply  function  as  an  In-house 
operation  at  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal 
[MOT]  Sunny  Point.  NC;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  determination  that  the  with- 
holding of  economic  assistance  from  Bul- 
garia would  be  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest, pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-581,  sec. 
109(b)  (82  SUt-  1140);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  political  contributions  by  nominees 
as  chiefs  of  mission,  ambassadors  at  large,  or 
ministers,  and  their  families,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  an  award  under  the  Witness 


Security  Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S-C- 
2708(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
1251-  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  completed  delivery  of  the  defense  arti- 
cles, services,  and  assistance  to  Israel:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  each  foreign  coun- 
try making  contributions  as  part  of  the 
international  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Crisis,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-25,  sec.  402 
(105  Stat.  101);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  availability  of  State-by-State 
data  on  formula  grant  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  20th 
annual  report  of  the  actual  oi)eration  during 
water  year  1990  for  the  reservoirs  along  the 
Colorado  River;  projected  plan  of  operation 
for  water  year  1991,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1552(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  speed  control  devices  for  commercial 
motor  vehicles,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 


2510  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  147.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1415, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102-54). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  148.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  248,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Ne- 
braska and  a  segment  of  the  Missouri  River 
in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  as  compo- 
nents of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102-55).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs-  H.R.  1578.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment and  reemployment  rights  of  veter- 
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ans  and  other 
services;  with  an 
Referred   to   the 
House  on  the  stat  i 

Mr.  ROE:  Comrfittee 
Transportation. 
National  Labor 
way   Labor  Act 
based    on    parti 
with  an  amendment 
dered  to  be  printe  1 


r^embers  of  the  uniformed 
amendment  (Rept.  102-56). 
Committee   of  the   Whole 
of  the  Union. 

on  Public  Works  and 
-.R.  5.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
P  elations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
to  prevent  discrimination 
cipation    in    labor   disputes: 
(Rept.  102-57,  Pt.  1).  Or- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause 
of  rule  XXn, 
tions  were 
ferred  as  followfe 


5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

)ublic  bills  and  resolu- 

intr  )duced  and  severally  re- 


environ  ntiental 


resoun  ;es 


By  Mr 
CHER.   Mr 

DORGAN 

McGrath 
cut,  Mr 
Slaug 
H.R.  22'n.  A  bill 

enue  Code  of  1966 

iohibiting 

businesses  operai 

munity;    to   the 

Means. 

By    Mr 

SCHROEDEjl 
MORELLA 

Snowe): 
H.R.    2278.    A 
Health  Service 
duct  of  certain 
the  reproductive 
Committee  on 
By  Mr 
LERT,  Mr 

■nm): 
H.R.  2279.  A  bi 
States  Code,  to 
tation  planning, 
nificant 
reational 
highways,   and 
Committee  on 
tation. 

By   Mr 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Jersey, 

BREWSTEI  I 

H.R.  2280.  A 

States  Code,  to 

health  care 

Veterans'  Affain . 

By  Mr. 

H.R.    2281.    A 

Health  Service 

programs    of 

Health,  and  for 

mittee  on  Energ; ' 

By    Mr 

Packard 

BOEHLER'  • 
WEIX, 

Mr 

Hayes 
Mr. 

Collins 
and  Mr 
H.R.   2282.   A 
Science 
1968.  and  for 
tee  on  Science. 
By  Mr 
H.R.  2283.  A 
enue  Code  of 
the    merchant 
zones:  to  the 


GIB0ONS  (for  himself,  Mr.  AR- 
Pease,   Mr.   Matsui,   Mr. 
of     North      Dakota,      Mr. 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecti- 
:iORTON.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Ms. 
of  New  York): 
to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
to  remove  U.S.  tax  barriers 
of   U.S.    owned 
ing  in  the  European  Com- 
Committee   on   Ways   and 


3HTE  il 


comp  ititiveness 


bill 


Pounda  tion 
otter 
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HlDYER    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

Ms.       Oakar.       Mrs. 

Mrs.      Mink,     and     Ms. 

Jill    to   amend    the    Public 

to  provide  for  the  con- 

pi(ojects  of  research  regarding 

health  of  women;   to  the 

Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 

SWFrr  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boeh- 

KOSTMAYER.  and  Ms.  Kap- 

1  to  amend  title  23,  United 

jromote  effective  transpor- 

support  conservation  of  sig- 

historic,    and   rec- 

related  to  the  Nation's 

or   other   purposes;   to   the 

flublic  Works  and  Transpor- 


MpNTGOMERY   (for  himself, 

Mr.    Stump, 

Mr.  Smith  of  New 

Jones  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 


HaJ  MERSCHMIDT, 

Patterson, 

Mr 


to  amend  title  38,  United 

ektend  and  improve  veterans' 

programs;  to  the  Committee  on 


WA  CMAN: 


bill    to   amend   the   Public 
to  revise  and  extend  the 
National    Institutes    of 
>ther  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
and  Commerce. 
BOUCHER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
,   Mr.    KoPETSKi.    Mr.    Fa- 
Valentine,    Mr.    SCHIFF, 
Mr.     GiLCHREST.     Mr. 
Louisiana,   Mr.   Browder, 
Mr.    ROEMER.    Mrs. 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bacchus, 
1  IcNULTY): 

)ill  to  amend  the  National 
Authorization    Act   of 
purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
^pace,  and  Technology. 


J.ct 

the 


Mr, 
Nai  ^le, 

o' 
Thcrnton. 


CAIDIN: 

bi  1 


to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
to  exclude  certain  pay  of 
■narine    serving    in    combat 
Coiimittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
allowance of  deductions  for  personal  interest 
shall  not  apply  to  interest  on  loans  used  to 
buy  highway  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr. 
Tanner): 
H.R.  2285.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  who  are 
covered   by   a   collective   bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  take  employee  efficiency  or  perform- 
ance ratings  into  account  in  determining  the 
order  of  retention  of  competing  employees  in 
a  reduction  in  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  deductibility  of  capital  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.    McDermott.    Mr.    Frost,    Mrs. 

BOXER.     Mr.     TORRICELLI.     Mr.     Del- 

LUMS.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Engel. 
and  Ms.  DeLauro): 
H.R.  2287.  A  bill  to  make  grants  available 
to   assist    in    the    prevention    of   substance 
abuse  and  drug-related  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  2288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  Coast  Guard 
procure    buoy    chain    manufactured    in    the 
United   States;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER): 

H.R.  2289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  restoration 
and  enhancement  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
large  river  systems  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JAMES: 

H.R.  2290.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memo- 
rial Fine  Arts  Center;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself  and  Ms.  Molinari): 

H.R.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  solid  waste  incineration  unit  ash;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 

H.R.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  limit  on 
payment  amounts  for  screening  mammog- 
raphy under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 

H.R.  2293.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  develop  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  relating  to  the  man- 
datory implementation  of  an  audible  reverse 
warning  device  for  passenger  motor  vehicles 
and  passenger  vans;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  chandler.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.     Eckart,     Mr.     Ramstad,     Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Orton,  and  Mr.  Santorum): 
H.R.  2294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  employees  of 
small  employers  a  private  retirement  incen- 
tive matched  by  employers,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    LAGOMARSINO   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  2295.  A  bill  to  disallow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas  leases 
with  respect  to  certain  areas  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  located  in  the  Santa  Maria 
Basin  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the 
coastline  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  2296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  display  a  yellow  ribbon 
around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  honor  of  the 
members  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  2297.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
to  develop  unified  State  health  care  plans 
and  to  authorize  a  single  Federal  payment  to 
a  State  to  provide  services  under  such  a  plan 
instead  of  under  the  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and 
other  Federal  health  care  programs:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard.   Mr.   CoNDiT.   Mr.    Dixon,   Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Riogs, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  the  same  de- 
posit insurance  treatment  for  deposits  by  de- 
ferred compensation  plans  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations  as 
is   provided    for   funds   deposited   in   Keogh 
plans  and  individual  retirement  accounts;  to 
the    Committee   on    Banking,    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Stark,  Ms.  DeLauro. 
Mr.  DrxON.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ms.  Norton,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.   Schroeder,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  AIDS 
Disability  Advisory  Panel  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress   and    the    Secretary    of    Health    and 
Human  Services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled individuals  who  are  infected  with  HIV 
and  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  II  of 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  interim  disability  standards  applica- 
ble to  such  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  2300.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
students  to  enter  the  nursing  profession;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2301.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  the  Navajo 
Academy  of  the  Navajo  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  promote  tourism  from 
Canada  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
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United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Serrano,       Mr.       McNulty,       Mr. 
COSTELLO,   Mr.   Clinger,   Mr.    Aber- 
CROMBIE,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Engel): 
H.R.  2303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  retirement  plans  by  displaced 
workers;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SANDERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  2304.  A  bill  to  restore  reductions  in 
veterans    benefits    made    by    the    Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation   Act  of  1990;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.R.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  exempt  from  the  earn- 
ings test  amounts  earned  by  individuals  who 
have    attained    retirement    age    for    home 
health  care  services  or  respite  services  pro- 
vided in  the  recipient's  home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  exemption  for  dependent  children  under 
age  18  to  $4,000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mrs.    UNSOELD   (for   herself,    Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.   Swift,  Mr.  Dicks, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington): 
H.R.  2307.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Washing- 
ton Outer  Coast  National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Sharp): 
H.R.  2308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  defense  contrac- 
tors not  be  denied  reimbursement  for  certain 
severance  costs  incurred  because  of  United 
States  or  host  country  action,  and  for  other 
purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  149.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawyer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  150.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
census  data  compiled  in  the  1990  enumera- 
tion of  the  homeless  population  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  be  used  in  any  manner 
to  determine  public  policy  or  allocate  assist- 
ance amounts  and  that  a  commission  should 
be  established  to  determine  a  more  appro- 
priate evaluation  of  homelessness;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Res.  145.  Resolution  electing  Represent- 
ative Miller  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

RosTENKOWSKi,    and    Mr.    Levine   of 

California): 

H.  Res.  146.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 

to    the    U.S.    objectives    that    should    be 

achieved  in  the  negotiation  of  future  trade 


agreements;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 

H.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  trade  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico and  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  any  imple- 
menting bill  resulting  from  such  negotia- 
tions; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WEBER: 

H.  Res.  150.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  expeditiously  and  pru- 
dently complete  review  of  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  $1,600,000,000  in  agricultural 
credit  guarantees;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

114.  The  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  the  "fast  track"  procedures  re- 
garding international  trade;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

115.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  extension  of 
the  coastal  States'  seaward  boundaries  off 
their  coasts  from  3  miles  to  12  miles;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  11:  Mr.  STEARNS,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  98:  Mr.  MINETA,  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Roybal,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Stump,  Ms. 
Molinari,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Dar- 
den,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Sisisky,  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Dellums,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  369:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  WEBER,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Ms. 
Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Wheat,  and 
Mr.  Tanner. 


H.R.  430:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  540:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  HOUGHTON,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  648:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  WEI88,  Mr. 
H'TOE,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
English,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and 
Mr.  WOLPE. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Brown.  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  DeLay, 
and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  977:  Mr.  CARPER  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Wheat  and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  TRAncANT, 
and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  1218:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Roberts.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Crane, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Allard, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  EIdwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  STUDD8  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1328:  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Sav- 
age. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Martinez.  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  1365:  Mr.  MARTINEZ  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1370:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stearns,  and 
Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
RiGGS,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  McDade.  and 
Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  and  Mr.  Fa- 
well. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  BiLBRAY. 

H.R.  1482:  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  1495:  Mr.  DAVIS,  Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
PosHARD,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Gallboly,  Mr. 
HEFLEY,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1523:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
gel. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  JAMES,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  McDermott, 
and  Mr.  Quillen. 
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SKA&  iS 


All 


Qu; 


H.R.  1588:  Mr. 
H.R.  1628:  Mr. 

CLiMENT,  Ms. 

Jefferson. 

H.R.  1635;  Mr 
SCHEUER.     Mr. 

Boxer,  Mr 

Mrs.  Unsoeld,  am 

H.R.  1649:  Mr 

H.R.  1669:  Mr 

H.R.  1692:  Mr. 

H.R.  1696:  Mr. 

H.R.  1707:  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida, 
Serrano,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1751:  Mrs. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1770:  Mr. 

H.R.  1879:  Mr 
Connecticut.  Mr 
CROMBIE,    Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mrs 
Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1897:  Mr. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2175:  Mr. 

H.R.  2199:  Mr 
DWYER  of  New 

GEL.  Mr.  BOUCHEI 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
fomia,  Mr.  HORTO^ 

H.R.  2235:  Mr 
Upton,  Mr 

H.R.  2247:  Mr 

H.J.  Res.  70:  Mr 

H.J.  Res.  91; 
Mr.  Dymally, 
Waters,  Mr. 
Hayes  of 
Vander  Jagt 
Washlngrton,  Mr 
SCHLT^ER,  Mr 
Trakicant.  and 

H.J.  Res.  123: 
Stark.  Mr.  Fasc^ll 


H  OAGLAND  and  Mr.  Guarinl 

UlLBRAY,   Mr.   GUARINI,   Mr. 

Kai  tur.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 


G  ljckman,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
4NDREWS    of    Maine,     Mrs. 
.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
B^KART  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

DERSON. 
ILL  EN. 

MljRPHY  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

IfFUME.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 

Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 

EcJcart.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 

VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Vento,   Mr.   Guarini,   Mr. 

Hughes. 
Mk'UME  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
D  annemeyer,  Mr.  Franks  of 

Sspy,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  aber- 

5,   Mr.   Jefferson,   Mr. 

KtNNELLY.  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 


Mis 
Mv 

Rggs, 
Louis:  ana, 

Nx. 


Nr. 
Mr 
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ZtMMER  and  Mr.  Petri, 
'ascell  and  Mr.  Frank  of 

\»X)DY. 

Wolf,    Mr.   Quillen,   Mr. 

JeJ^ey,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Ran- 

Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Lent, 

Hyde,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 

,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

Payne    of   Virginia.    Mr. 

Sarp^lius,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

FPSTER. 

Wolpe. 

ROUKEMA.  Mr.  MOAKLEY, 

Harris,  Mr.  Wyden.  Ms. 

Ms.    MouNARi,    Mr. 

Mr.    DooLriTLE,    Mr. 

Vento,   Mr.   Miller  of 

McGrath,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Hazzoli,   Mr.    Savage,    Mr. 

.  Markey. 

SCHEUER,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr. 

Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Herger. 


Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr. 

CUNGER. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Paxon,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Riggs,  Mr.  Rose,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  ackerman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  dellums, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  DurbinTi,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jontz.  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Kopetski. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.J.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  FOG- 
UETTA,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Eck- 
art, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Mur- 
tha,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Payne  of 


New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Shuster,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Zimmer. 
and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  Markey.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11:  Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  DUNCAN,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88;  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96;  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas  and 
Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  ackerman.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130;  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  143;  Mr.  Manton,  Ms.  Mol- 
INARI,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Roemer,  and 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.  Res.  115;  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Ms.  Molinari,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Upton, 
and  Mr.  Walker. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  gruest 
chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Akaka, 
pastor  emeritus  of  Kawaiahao  Church, 
Honolulu,  m. 

My  brother. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Abraham  Akaka,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Kawaiahao  Church,  Honolulu,  HI, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

God  has  made  of  many  national  and 
ethnic,  political  and  economic,  reli- 
gious and  social  diversities,  but  of  one 
blood — all  His  children  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  one  Earth.  Almighty  God,  our 
Father,  as  our  ancient  Hawaiian  ances- 
tors found  new  islands  of  life  and  order, 
sailing  their  brave  voyaging  canoes 
even  in  the  face  of  deadly  storms,  by 
making  and  maintaining  connection 
with  their  right  guiding  star,  so  let  it 
be  with  oior  beloved  Nation  and  with  all 
peoples  of  our  planet. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Senate,  and 
House,  all  who  bear  authority  in  gov- 
ernment, nationally  and  locally,  that 
by  following  the  starlight  of  Your 
truth,  justice,  and  love,  we  may  help 
our  Nation  and  all  nations  gain  our 
right  bearings  with  Thee. 

Let  no  one  play  games  with  the  light 
of  Your  truth  and  justice— and  thus 
place  our  canoe  in  harm's  way.  Help  us 
lead  our  Nation  and  all  nations  in  turn- 
ing clenched  fists  into  open  hands  of 
friendship  and  family,  in  finding  to- 
gether the  best  ways  for  sailing  our 
common  canoe  surely  and  safely  to  our 
promised  new  space  island. 

Let  our  connection  with  thy  light 
turn  MC2 — massive  cremation  squared, 
into  CM2 — creative  mutuality  squared, 
that  we  and  all  mankind  may  become 
one  winning  crew— sailing  our  space 
canoe  faithfully  with  Thee  to  our  New 
World  Order. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord — Adonai  Elohaynu  Adonai 
Echod — for  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord.  Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9. 1991 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  1,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  Akaka.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
note  a  rare  and  inspiring  event  which 
has  just  occurred  when  the  prayer  was 
read  by  the  Reverend  Akaka,  brother 
of  Senator  Akaka,  now  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  Hawaii. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Akaka 
family  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
service  of  two  sons  to  the  people  of 
their  State  in  two  different  but  honor- 
able ways. 

The  Reverend  Akaka  serves  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
Senator  Akaka  serves  with  great  dis- 
tinction the  material  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii. 

We  are  honored  to  have  Senator 
Akaka  as  a  valued  and  beloved  Member 
of  this  body,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
and  honored  to  welcome  his  brother 
today  and  thank  him  for  his  very  fine 
prayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
recognized. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  ABRAHAM 
AKAKA,  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  his  generous  remarks, 
and  I  appreciate  his  remarks,  because 
our  relationship  in  our  family  is  very 
close. 

It  is  indeed  a  signal  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  permitted  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  convene  this  honorable 
body  today  as  its  Acting  President  pro 
tempore,  and  a  genuine  personal  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  my  brother,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Abraham  K.  Akaka,  to  give 
the  opening  prayer. 


Brother  Abe,  as  our  family  knows 
him;  or  "kahu,"  meaning  "shepherd" 
in  Hawaiian,  as  many  in  our  commu- 
nity in  Hawaii  know  him,  was  born  in 
Honolulu  74  years  ago.  He  began  his 
service  to  the  Lord  and  our  people  after 
graduating  from  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  a  bachelor  of  divinity  de- 
gree. 

He  was  the  pastor  of  our  Kawaiahao 
Church,  the  mother  church  of  Hawaii, 
for  28  years.  With  brotherly  love  and 
family  pride,  I  think  I  can  fairly  say 
that  Brother  Abe  was  Kawaiahao 
Church,  and  Kawaiahao  Church  was 
Brother  Abe.  He  dedicated  his  life  to 
serving  our  church  and  its  parishioners 
and  the  greater  Hawaii,  and  forgive  me 
for  my  brotherly  pride,  but  the  church 
will  not  be  the  same  again  without 
him.  In  1964,  he  lobbied  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  civil 
rights  commission  for  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, and  sent  leis  that  were  worn  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Selma,  AL.  march. 
He  began  to  organize  the  Congress  of 
Hawaiian  People,  Friends  of  Kameha- 
meha  Schools,  and  Council  of  Hawaiian 
Organizations.  He  served  as  regent  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  on  my 
brother  are  honorary  doctoral  degrees 
from  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  Stockton,  CA,  and  Salem  Col- 
lege in  West  Virginia.  He  served  as  the 
chaplain  in  our  territorial  senate,  and 
subsequently,  our  State  senate.  He 
gave  our  statehood  sermon  on  May  13, 
1959,  and  inspired  our  Hawaii  State 
Legislature  to  name  our  State,  "the 
Aloha  State."  Following  Henry  J.  Kai- 
ser, he  received  the  Hawaii  Salesman 
of  the  Year  Award  in  1952. 

Brother  Abe  has  been  most  ably  as- 
sisted in  his  calling  by  his  bride  of  47 
years,  Mary  Louise  Jeffrey  Akaka. 
They  share  their  love  with  five  chil- 
dren and  seven  grandchildren. 

In    retirement,    Kahu    continues    to 
serve  through  the  Akaka  Foundation. 
I  jrield  back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


•  This  "buliet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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THE 


MITCHELL 


Mr. 
10:30  a.m.  the 
from  Pennsyl 
will  be  sworn 
many    Senatoijs 
present  at  the 
ceremony. 

There  will 
in?  business 
during   which 
mitted  to 
each.  At  11  a.ni 


Mr.    President,   at 

dewly  appointed  Senator 

vinia,  Harris  Wofford, 

in,  and  I  encourage  as 

as     possible    to    be 

time  of  his  swearing-in 


th  jn 
t) 


speak 


be  a  period  for  mom- 
extend  until   11  a.m. 
Senators    will    be    per- 
for  up  to  5  minutes 
today  the  Senate  will 
consideration  of  S.  429,  the  re- 
main! enance  bill. 

uqanimous-consent  agree- 

this    bill.     Senator 

be  recognized  to  offer 

to  the  pending  Brown 

and    Senator 

offer  an  amendment 

amendment. 

my     discussion     last 

p  rivately  and  here  on  the 

with   the   distinguished 

lea|der  and  Senator  Thur- 

hope  and  expectation 

able  to  complete  action 

during  the  day  today. 


resume 
tail  price 

Under  the 
ment    governing 
Thurmond  is 
an  amendment 
substitute 
Metzenbaum 
to  the  Thurmoi^d 

Based     upon 
evening,  both 
Senate   floor, 
Republican 
MOND,   it  is 
that  we  will  be 
on  this  bill 


am  ;ndment. 
niay 


mj 


Mr.  MITCHELL 


my  understanqing 
vious    order 
business  will 

I  note  there 
I  note  the  presence 
New  Mexico 
like  to  address 
between   now 
agreeable,  but 
at  10:30  we  are 
swearing   in 
Senator  WoffcJrd 

The 
Senator  from 
for  not  to  exceed 

Mr.  BINGAMjAN 

(The  remarkte 
taining  to  the 
are  located  ii 
"Statements 
Joint  Resolutiitns 


FRESH  ENT 

New 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
lieve    the    ne  (?ly 
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SCHEDULE 


MORN[NG  BUSINESS 


Mr.  President,  it  is 

that  under  the  pre- 

period    for   morning 

cdnunence  now. 

are  only  a  few  minutes. 

of  the  Senator  from 

the  floor.  If  he  would 

the  Senate  for  a  period 

a.nd   10:30,   that   will   be 

he  should  be  aware  that 

going  to  proceed  to  the 

the   newly   appointed 


tie 


cf 


The  certificate  of  appointment  is  as 
follows: 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

GOVERNOR'S  Office 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 
This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I,  Robert  P. 
Casey,  the  Governor  of  said  Commonwealth, 
do  hereby  appoint  Harris  Wofford  a  Senator 
from  said  Commonwealth  to  represent  said 
Commonwealth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  therein,  caused  by 
the  death  of  H.  John  Heinz  HI,  is  filled  by 
election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Rob- 
ert P.  Casey,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  this  eighth  day  of 
May.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth. 
Robert  P.  Casey, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Christopher  a.  Lewis. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  designate  will  present  himself 
at  the  desk,  the  Chair  will  adminster 
the  oath  of  office  as  required  by  the 
Constitution  and  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Wofford,  of  Pennsylvania,  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Specter  and  Gov.  Robert 
Casey,  of  Pennsylvania,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore; and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


(in 


pro  tempore.  The 
Mexico  is  recognized 
5  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

of  Mr.  Bdjoaman  per- 

introduction  of  S.  1018 

today's  Record  under 

Introduced  Bills  and 


SENATOR  F  lOM  PENNS'fLVANLA 


Mr.  President,  I  be- 
appointed  Senator 
Wofford  is  pjfesent  and  ready  for  the 
swearing  in  ce  -emony,  accompanied  by 
the  distinguia  lied  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Robert  Casey,  and  the  distin- 
guished now  s<  nior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  cer- 
tificate of  api  ointment  of  the  Honor- 
able Harris  Vofford,  as  a  Senator 
firom  the  Comfionwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed 
on  file,  and  tie  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment will  be  d  jemed  to  have  been  read. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENATOR 
WOFFORD 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate 
our  newest  colleague.  Senator  Harris 
Wofford,  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

Under  the  Senate  rules  of  precedence. 
Senator  Wofford  will  be  our  most  jun- 
ior Member.  He  is  now  100th  in  senior- 
ity. Having  found  myself  in  exactly 
that  same  situation  almost  exactly  11 
years  ago  this  week.  I  concluded  then 
that  it  is  better  to  be  last  in  prece- 
dence in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  first  in 
precedence  in  most  other  institutions. 

I  no  longer  need  this  particular  con- 
solation, so  I  offer  it  to  Senator 
Wofford  in  the  hopes  of  standing  him 
in  good  stead. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  rules  of  prece- 
dence cannot  and  do  not  overwhelm  the 
experience  and  credentials  every  Sen- 
ator brings  to  this  institution. 

In  our  newest  Member,  we  have  a  col- 
league with  years  of  experience  of  pub- 
lic service  behind  him.  Senator 
Wofford  has  served  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  under 
both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

But  it  is  his  commitment  to  the 
working  famriilies  and  communities  of 


Pennsylvania  as  secretary  of  labor  for 
that  State  which  makes  him  a  particu- 
larly valuable  addition  to  the  Senate 
today. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  competitiveness  of 
American  workers  in  a  swiftly  chang- 
ing technological  world  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  quality  of  life  and  the 
standard  of  living  that  our  children 
will  inherit  depend  on  the  work  that  is 
done  in  this  generation  to  put  into 
place  the  training  and  infrastructure 
essential  to  a  strong  work  force. 

As  secretary  of  labor,  Harris 
Wofford  has  devoted  himself  to  that 
task  wtih  energy  and  imagination.  His 
will  be  a  crucial  voice  in  helping  shape 
national  policy  to  ensure  all  our  work- 
ing families  in  America  have  the  kind 
of  future  we  want  them  to  have. 

Harris  Wofford's  career  has  been 
marked  by  an  ability  to  develop  ideas 
that  work  for  their  own  time  and  long 
after. 

His  contributions  to  two  of  the  major 
concepts  of  the  postwar  years  deserves 
wide  recognition.  Senator  Wofford 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Frontier  who  had  the  foresight  and 
skill  to  think  past  the  immediate  mili- 
tary confrontation  of  the  cold  war  pe- 
riod to  the  evolving  international  order 
that  faces  us  all  today. 

He  understood  that  armed  confronta- 
tion with  tyrannies  and  dictatorships 
was  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  future  American  security. 
He  knew  the  world  would  never  be  safe 
for  American  interests  so  long  as  it 
was  hostile  to  American  ideals. 

And  in  his  work  in  developing  the 
Peace  Corps,  one  of  the  major  success 
stories  of  postwar  American  diplo- 
macy, Harris  Wofford  gave  our  Na- 
tion one  of  its  first  and  most  potent 
tools  for  spreading  and  sharing  that 
which  is  good  in  our  Nation  with  the 
people  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  legacy  that  has  served  our  Na- 
tion well,  under  Presidents  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  and  its  continuing  suc- 
cess in  the  current  dramatically 
changed  international  climate  is  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  a  sound  idea 
based  on  sound  principles  is  never  out- 
dated. 

His  other  major  contribution  was  in 
his  early  recogrnition  that  in  our  Na- 
tion's domestic  life,  racial  divisions 
and  inequality  before  the  law  were  ma- 
lignancies that  this  society  cannot  en- 
dure. 

He  brings  a  welcome  and  needed  addi- 
tional perspective  to  this  institution  at 
a  time  when  race  relations  in  our  coun- 
try are  strained  and  increasingly  tense. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  more  effective  and 
energetic  representative  of  their  inter- 
ests in  this  Chamber.  I  know  him  per- 
sonally. I  value  his  opinion  highly,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Senator  Wofford  in  the  future. 
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I  invite  all  of  my  colleag-ues  to  join 
In  welcoming:  our  newest  Senator  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

[Applause,  Senator  rising.] 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


WELCOMING  OUR  NEW  COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  welcoming 
our  new  colleague.  Senator  Wofford, 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
has  had  a  very  distinguished  career  as 
a  practicing  lawyer,  as  a  law  professor, 
and  as  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  comes  to  this  posi- 
tion after  having  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Governor  Casey's  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  labor  and  industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  succeeds  a  great  Sen- 
ator with  the  departure  through  tragic 
death  of  our  colleague.  Senator  John 
Heinz,  who  we  will  very  sorely  miss. 

But  it  is  a  new  day.  I  look  forward  to 
working  cooperatively  with  Senator 
Wofford  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  President,  a 
special  welcome  to  Governor  Casey, 
who  is  in  the  Chamber  today.  He  has 
positioned  himself  squarely  between 
the  two  aisles. 

As  we  noted  earlier  today,  if  Gov- 
ernor Casey  could  maintain  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  squarely  between 
the  two  aisles,  I  would  move  to  add  a 
third  Pennsylvania  Senator,  at  least 
for  a  period  of  time.  But,  since  I  know 
that  is  beyond  quite  a  number  of  the 
rules  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  will  simply  wel- 
come the  Governor  to  our  Chamber 
today,  and  again  state  my  interest  to 
work  on  a  very  cooperative  basis  with 
our  new  colleague  for  the  welfare  of 


Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston]. 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  WELCOME 
TO  SENATOR  WOFFORD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  also 
extend  my  congratulations  and  my 
welcome  to  our  newest  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Wofford.  He  will  be  taking  the 
place  of  our  late  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  John  Heinz,  who  was  dedi- 
cated, hard  working,  always  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
and,  I  know,  a  friend  of  the  now  Sen- 
ator Wofford. 

So  we  welcome  you  to  this  Chamber 
and  to  this  body.  Members  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle  will  certainly  want  to  be 
helpful  to  you,  particularly  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  for  the  next  few  months 
and  then  we  will  see  what  happens  be- 
yond that  time. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  any  event,  welcome, 
congratulations,  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


WELCOME,  HARRIS  WOFFORD,  TO 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted,  in  fact  I  am  thrilled,  to  wel- 
come Harris  Wofford  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  have  known  Harris  for  over  40 
years.  We  met  when  he  was  a  young 
student  leader  nationally,  with  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
to  work  for  world  peace.  In  addition  to 
all  the  other  strengths  that  he  will 
bring  to  our  body  I  know  he  will  be  a 
powerful,  thoughtful  voice  and  mind 
working  for  peace  and  for  a  better  life 
for  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Governor 
Casey  for  making  a  superb  appoint- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a 
more  qualified  person  to  join  us  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you,  Harris,  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 


WELCOMING  HARRIS  WOFFORD  TO 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  welcoming  Harris  Wofford  to  the 
Senate  as  the  new  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Governor  Casey  has  made  an 
excellent  choice.  I  have  known  Senator 
Wofford  for  30  years,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  I  have  ever  met. 
He  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
most  valued  advisers  in  the  New  Fron- 
tier. He  was  one  of  the  key  architects 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  well. 

Most  recently,  in  the  last  Congress, 
he  gave  impressive  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  and  to  many  oth- 
ers in  the  Senate  in  our  effort  to  de- 
velop the  Bipartisan  National  and 
Community  Service  Act,  which  was 
signed  into  law  last  year  by  President 
Bush,  and  which  we  hope  will  encour- 
age young  Americans  of  all  ages  to  be- 
come involved  more  effectively  in  com- 
munity service. 

Senator  Wofford  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  extraordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  great  challenges  facing  this 
country,  and  also  with  a  thoughtful 
and  well-developed  vision  of  the  kind  of 
country  America  ought  to  be. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  months— 
and  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
known  Senator  Harris  Wofford  as 
long  as  others,  but  it  has  been  20  years. 
And  we  have  worked  together  on  many, 
many  projects.  Rather  than  repeat  all 
that  has  been  said  about  his  obvious 
qualifications,  his  background,  his  in- 
terests, I  would  like  to  just  point  out 
one  other  feature  about  him. 

First,  I  compliment  Governor  Casey, 
an  old  friend  from  the  town  from  which 
I  hail,  a  man  I  have  known  for  many, 
many  years,  and  have  an  inordinate 
amount  of  respect  for.  He  picked  a  man 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  a  fine,  honorable 
Senator  who  has  passed  away.  He 
picked  a  man  with  impeccable  integ- 
rity. This  man  is  a  man  who  has  never 
shied  away  from  what  he  believes,  and 
saying  what  he  believes.  And  he  has 
never  at  any  time  in  the  20  years  that 
I  have  known  him  been  reluctant  to 
stand  up,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
on  occasion  the  winds  were  blowing  the 
other  way,  and  stand  for  principle. 

He  did  it  as  the  president  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  one  of  the  finest  colleges 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  He  did 
it,  up  until  a  moment  ago,  in  his  capac- 
ity in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
he  has  done  it  as  a  personal  adviser. 
And  he  has  done  it  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  I  have  encoun- 
tered in  public  life  who,  in  fact,  is  more 
a  man  of  principle  and  integrity  than 
the  new  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  I  can  assure  him 
that  being  100th  in  the  Senate  passes. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  things,  as  he  stays 
here,  that  he  will  easily  overcome.  It  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  assure  him  that 
he  will  overcome. 

And  I  hope  that,  unlike  the  Senator 
from  Maine  who  probably  got  a  decent 
office  when  he  came  as  number  100,  he 
does  not  get  the  kind  of  office  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  got  when  he  got 
here. 

I  will  give  him  one  little  bit  of  con- 
solation. There  are  certain  criteria  for 
determining  who  is  the  most  junior 
person  in  the  Senate.  When  I  arrived 
here  I  was  informed  by  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Joe  Stewart,  and 
then  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  that,  although  they  did  not 
know — the  only  man  who  would  truly 
know  the  answer  to  this,  and  I  have 
never  inquired  of  him  and  I  have  never 
taken  the  time  myself,  is  the  Presiding 
Officer  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  has  for- 
gotten more  about  the  Senate  than  any 
living  man  knows  about  the  Senate — 
but  I  was  told  somewhat  jokingly  and 
then  as  I  explored  it  it  seemed  that  it 
was  true  that  I  was  almost  the  most 
junior  person  ever  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  you  know,  Harris,  had  you  not 
been  appointed  now,  when  you  are 
elected,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  will 
be  the  case,  in  November,  seniority  is 
determined  not  only  by  when  you  come 
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to  the  Senate.  If  it  is  close  and  you 
come  with  otter  people,  as  in  the  year 

I  came,  they  determine  what  office  you 
held  prior  to  lieing  here;  they  then  de- 
termine the  si  56  of  your  State  and  pop- 
ulation of  your  State;  and  they  lit- 
erally move  d<  wn  at  some  point,  if  it  is 
close,  to  youi  age.  Having  been  a  29- 
year-old  Sena  .or  from  the  fifth  small- 
est State  in  tl  le  Union  and  having  held 
only  office  on  the  county  council,  I  was 
given  a  garret  office  that  no  one  knew 
existed. 

So  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  sure, 
notwithstandi  ig  the  fact  you  are  num- 
ber 100.  you  \rill  be  put  in  a  position 
that  has  closei  ■  access  to  the  floor.  And, 
as  a  Senator  I  rom  Maine  will  tell  you, 
there  is  no  te  ling  what  you  can  do  in 

II  years.  Loo  c  what  has  happened  to 
him.  He  now  has  47  offices.  That  is  a 
joke. 

But,  Harris,  welcome.  Your  integ- 
rity, your  prii  ciples  and  your  absolute, 
unwavering  commitment  to  public 
service  will  serve  not  only  you  well 
here  but  serve  the  Nation  well. 

I  am  deliglited  you  are  here,  and 
again  complirient  Governor  Casey  for 
his  fine  appoii  tment. 

The  PRESlt>ENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  fconnecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  Harris 
WOFFORD.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming Governor  Casey  on  this  excel- 
lent appointment. 

I  was  a  green,  very  green  State  legis- 
lator 28  years  old  when  Martin  Luther 
King  asked  me  to  speak  in  Montgom- 
ery, AL,  for  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  bus  boycott.  When  I  got  down  to 
Montgomery,  AL,  I  met  a  fellow  najned 
Harris  Wofford  down  there. 

I  have  known  and  followed  Harris 
WOFFORD  through  the  years.  Whether  it 
is  civil  rights,  or  education,  or  stand- 
ing up  for  working  men  and  women,  he 
is  the  kind  of  person  that  we  in  this 
Chamber  can  be  very  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with. 

I  would  add  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
President,  because  no  one  understands 
the  traditions  of  this  body  more  than 
the  Presiding  Officer.  Harris  Wofford 
is  going  to  mesh  well  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. He  is  going  to  be  a  Senator  that  all 
of  us  will  look  to  with  pride. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  here  with 
us,  Harris  Wofford. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH]  is 
recognized. 


WELCOMO^G  HARRIS  WOFFORD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  collsagues  in  welcoming  a 
good  friend  ti  the  Senate.  This  body 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  loss 
of  John  Heinz.  In  many  ways,  Mr. 
President,  Join  is  irreplaceable.  Cer- 
tainly irrepla(  eable  to  me  as  a  friend,  a 
colleague,  ami  a  person  with  whom  I 
worked  on  various  matters.  But  in  re- 
placing him.  Governor  Casey  has  cho- 
sen well.  A  1  ormer  colleague  of  ours 
once  said  thJt  the  Senate  is  a  place 
where  people  of  reputation  ought  to 
come.  Not  wtere  you  come  to  make  a 
reputation. 

Senator  Wcfford,  this  morning,  is 
joining  a  bod^  where  he  brings  a  rep- 
utation. We  I  eed  more  of  that,  in  my 
view,  in  publii;  life. 

Governor,  i  ou  have  chosen  well  by 
selecting  this  nmn.  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  becai  ise  in  many  ways  Senator 
Wofford  is  «  sponsible  for  my  entry  to 
public  life  in  ;hat  he  was  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  tke  Peace  Corps.  As  one  of 
those  early  rolunteers  over  25  years 
ago  it  was  th(  seminal  event,  outside  of 
my  own  familial  experience,  that  has 
caused  me  to  enter  public  life. 

His  background  and  experience,  his 
knowledge,  hu  caring  for  his  State  and 
his  Nation  I  tnink  is  going  to  serve  this 
body  well  and  serve  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania well.  So  I  compliment  the 
Governor  and]  I  welcome  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SiMON]. 


WELCOMING  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  an  old 
friend,  Harris  Wofford,  to  fill  this 
very  important  slot. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware spoke  of  principle  and  integrity.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  couple  of  other 
words  that  I  think  of  in  describing 
Harris  Wofford:  Idealism  and  com- 
mitment, two  characteristics  that  too 
often  get  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of  this 
institution. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
has  talked  about  the  soul  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  is  a  soul  here  that  refers 
to  our  need  to  be  looking  ahead  for  fu- 
ture generations  at  themes  in  this 
country  and  goals  in  this  country  of 
enormous  impact.  When  I  think  of 
Harris  Wofford,  I  think  of  education, 
his  wonderful  commitment  and  job  as 
president  of  two  very  distinguished  in- 
stitutions, his  concern  about  competi- 
tiveness in  our  changing  world,  a  job 
that  he  had  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  conducted  so  well;  finally,  his 
overall  view  of  the  world  and  the  globe, 
how  it  is  changing,  our  definitions  of 
national  security  is  changing  from  the 
wonderful  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  30 
years  ago  to  our  new  sense  of  national 
security,  the  environment,  a  world 
that  is  not  going  to  be  defined,  we 
hope,  in  the  future  by  firmed  confronta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
welcome  Senator  Wofford  whom  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  The  distin- 
guished new  jimior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  not  remember  that  in  the 


spring  of  1961,  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  attempting  to  have  Peace  Corps 
service  be  an  alternative  for  military 
service,  I  was  at  that  point  the  guinea 
pig  and  I  was  going  to  be  in  Peace 
Corps  I  going  to  Africa  and  came  to 
Washington  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  HARRIS  Wofford  and  others 
trying  to  convince  my  draft  board  in 
Jefferson  County,  CO— Mrs.  Swanson,  I 
remember  her  very  well — that  Peace 
Corps  service  would  be  something  for 
which  I  would  not  be  drafted. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  thing  you 
failed  at  was  making  the  Peace  Corps 
an  alternative  which  we  attempted  to 
do  at  that  point. 

I  went  on  to  have  a  very  interesting 
and  good  time  in  the  military.  It  was 
good  for  me,  and  I  hope  good  for  the 
country.  That  was  where  I  first  met 
Senator  Wofford,  known  him  since 
and  been  a  great  admirer.  It  is  that 
idealism  and  commitment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  look  forward  to  it  and  I  tell 
my  colleagues  we  need  it  as  well. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 


OUR  NEWEST  COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  further,  but  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  newest 
colleague  being  No.  100  in  the  Senate.  I 
recall  coming  here  as  No.  99,  I  tell  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  The  reason  I 
was  99  is  that  we  only  had  99  Senators 
at  that  time.  It  was  January  1975. 
There  had  been  a  virtual  tie  in  my 
neighboring  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  nobody  was  seated.  Had  there  been 
somebody  seated  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  would  have  been  No.  100.  I  survived 
this. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. At  the  time  when  I  came,  I  ex- 
plained to  my  friend,  I  knew  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  changed  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  the  seniority  system, 
giving  chairmanships  and  other  posi- 
tions to  more  senior  Members.  But 
having  studied  it  for  17  years.  I  now  un- 
derstand it  far  better  and  realize  what 
an  admirable  system  it  is.  So  I  hope 
my  friend  will  have  at  least  as  much 
time  to  study  this  as  I  have. 

Certainly,  you  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  academic  sector  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  You  are 
one  who  has  the  kind  of  experience 
that  we  need  here  in  the  Senate — a 
broad,  diverse  background — and  one 
that  touches  on  the  most  important  is- 
sues that  we  will  face  here. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Casey, 
for  making  this  appointment.  He  has 
shown  a  respect  for  this  great  institu- 
tion by  seeking  a  person  that  all  of  us 
acknowledge  is  extremely  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  here. 
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I  commend  the  Governor  for  doing 
that. 

I  conunend  you.  I  think  it  honors  the 
U.S.  Senate  having  you  here.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


HONORING  SENATOR  WOFFORD 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to,  first  of  all,  commend  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  excellent  appointment. 

I  say  to  Senator  Wofford  that  I  am 
really  feeling  good  about  my  rise  in  se- 
niority here  in  the  Senate.  That  is  not 
the  only  reason  that  I  am  so  pleased 
you  are  here.  I  had  found  especially  for 
the  campaign  I  was  involved  in  that  all 
too  many  people  in  our  country  are 
very  disconnected  from  politics,  really 
do  not  believe  in  it,  do  not  see  the  kind 
of  goodness  that  I  think  there  can  be. 

Given  your  very  distinguished  career 
in  public  service  and  your  highly  devel- 
oped sense  of  public  service,  I  think 
you  bring  so  much  to  the  Senate.  I 
really  look  foward  to  working  with 
you,  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
honoring  you  here  today. 

Mr.  WOFFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  1.799th  Senator  to  have  given 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  its  be- 
ginning in  1789.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford]  is 
recognized. 


THANKS  TO  EVERYONE 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  everyone  for  giving  me  the 
kind  of  unusual  experience  that  I  am 
told  you  only  have  if  you  were  there  to 
hear  your  funeral.  I  now  have  a  feel  of 
what  I  would  hope  might  be  said  then, 
and  I  thank  all  my  friends  here.  My 
Minnesota  wife  salutes  the  Senator 
who  has  gained  in  seniority,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  do  not  know  me  as  well,  that  in 
Pennsylvania  I  was  teased  for  having 
more  friends  in  the  Republican  Caucus 
of  the  Senate  than  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  though  I  hope  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily true. 

Third,  looking  up  at  "E  Pluribus 
Unum,"  I  realize  that  which  is  the 
central  slogan  for  our  country  and  for 
this  body  in  a  way  is  the  central 
thought  I  have  had  in  public  service 
and  hope  to  do — one  out  of  many— and 
I  look  forward  to  that  in  this  great 
body. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  period  for 
morning  business  will  conclude  at  11.  I 
want  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  as  in  morning 
business.  If  so,  I  will  extend  the  time  to 
permit  them  to  do  so  because  the 
morning  business  period  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  Senator 
Wofford. 

I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PERRY  HUBBARD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Alabamian,  a  truly  great  lawyer,  and  a 
wonderful  professor.  Perry  Hubbard  of 
Tuscaloosa,  AL,  who  recently  passed 
away. 

Perry  was  born  in  Tarrant,  AL.  in 
1921.  He  attended  the  Univesity  of  Ala- 
bama at  Tuscaloosa.  Upon  completion 
of  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
commerce  and  business  administra- 
tion, he  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Law  where  his 
scholarship  was  recognized  by  selection 
to  the  forerunner  of  the  Order  of  the 
Coif,  then  known  as  the  Farrah  Order 
of  Jurisprudence. 

As  a  young  lawyer  he  became  associ- 
ated with  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
law  firms  of  Alabama— Lemaistre. 
Clement  Gewin.  This  law  firm  produced 
a  Federal  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
judge  and  a  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. Perry  soon  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  practitioners  in 
the  State,  a  reputation  that  continued 
throughout  his  career.  He  was  a  law- 
yer's lawyer,  and  many  lawyers  all 
over  the  State  turned  to  him  for  coun- 
sel and  association.  His  successes  in 
the  courtroom  earned  him  recognition 
as  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers. 

His  attainments  as  an  attorney  and 
his  scholarship  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  where  he  was  asked  to  be  an 
adjunct  professor.  He  taught  at  the  law 
school  for  over  40  years  and  brought  an 
unusual  insight  to  law  students,  as 
many  learned  from  him  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  practical  tools  of  a  law 
practice.  He  is  remembered  by  his  stu- 
dents for  his  toughness  and  demanding 
expectations.  Students  came  away 
from  his  classes  with  a  feel  of  what  it's 


like  to  be  a  practicing,  hands-on  attor- 
ney. 

Due  to  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  law, 
Perry  was  asked  to  be  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  appellate  rules 
for  both  the  fifth  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court, 
where  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
work  with  him.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Executives  Club  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  was  a 
recipient  of  the  university's  Tutwiler 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
university  and  to  the  State.  He  was 
also  very  active  in  his  church  and  the 
YMCA,  where  he  served  several  jwsi- 
tions  of  leadership. 

Perry  will  be  missed  dearly  by  his 
wife,  his  children.  Perry  Jr.,  Carolyn. 
Kathryn.  and  Edward,  as  well  as  his 
friends,  and  his  students.  The  State  of 
Alabama  Is  a  better  place  because  of 
the  generous  contributions  Perry  Hub- 
bard made  to  his  fellow  persons. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  MARTIN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  James  E. 
Martin,  the  outgoing  president  of  Au- 
burn University.  Dr.  Martin  will  be 
leaving  Auburn  in  September  1992, 
after  BVt  years  of  truly  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  Martin's  tenure  at  Auburn  is  one 
described  as  progress.  Upon  arrival,  he 
set  lofty  goals  for  his  administration, 
and  as  he  leaves,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  university  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  achieving  all  of  them.  These 
goals  include  strengthening  of  Au- 
burn's academic  programs  and  organi- 
zational structure,  improved  library 
and  physical  facilities,  increased  re- 
search activity,  new  programs  for  fac- 
ulty support  and  development,  in- 
creased quality  of  students  and  im- 
proved scholarship  support,  and  in- 
creased private  giving. 

Dr.  Martin  was  born  in  Vinemont, 
AL.  on  June  22,  1932.  He  was  reared  in 
Greensboro  and  graduated  from 
Greensboro  High  School  in  1950.  He  at- 
tended Auburn  on  a  4-year  basketball 
scholarship,  earning  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  agricultural  adminis- 
tration in  1954.  It  was  at  Auburn  that 
he  met  his  lovely  wife,  Ann  Freeman  of 
Birmingham.  He  went  on  to  earn  his 
Masters  in  agricultural  economics  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  in 
1956,  and  his  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
in  agricultural  economics  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  1962. 

Dr.  Martin  came  to  Auburn  in  early 
1984  after  serving  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  system  for  4 
years.  He  has  been  instnmiental  in  cre- 
ating programs  to  boost  Auburn's  aca- 
demic quality.  He  championed  the 
State  legislature's  approval  in  1985  of 
the  Eminent  Scholars  Program  in 
which  the  State  provides  further  fund- 
ing to  public  universities  that  can  raise 
private     funds     for    endowed     profes- 
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provides  leadership  not 
but   to   higher   edu- 
He   recently   com- 
term  as  president  of  the 
Conference  and  currently 
Ala  jama's  representative  on 
committee  of  the  South- 
Education  Board.   He  is 
the   Association   of  Ala- 
Administrators  and  is  ac- 
equl  table  higher  edu- 
in  Alabama, 
is  continuing,  as  dem- 
:;he  new  core  curriculum, 
effect  next  fall  and  is 
.         high  schools   to   im- 
i  istructional  programs  to 
higher  standards, 
and  improvements  at  Au- 
during  the  past  7  years 
the    university    become 
to  the  needs  of  Ala- 
improving  the  quality  of 
Tlirough  his  work  on  behalf 
University,  Dr.  Martin  has 
pdsition    Auburn    to    be    a 
in  Alabama's  attempts  to 
economic     improve- 
years  to  come.  Dr.  Mar- 
thank  you  for  all  of  your 
wish  you  well  in  future 


TO  CONGRESSMAN 
NATCHER 

McCOlpNELL.   Mr.   President,   I 
recognize  Congressman 
Natcher    of    Kentucky's 
Congressional  District. 

and  raised  in  the  city  of 

KY,    Representative 

established  himself  as  a 

formidable  statesman  in 


Gnien 


the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
through  a  gentlemanly  manner  and 
fierce  committment  to  his  people. 

"He  reminds  you  of  the  world  that 
once  was,  in  which  politics  happens  in 
your  district  and  governing  happens  in 
Washington,"  Republican  firebrand 
Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia  once  said  of 
Natcher. 

As  if  to  underscore  this  admiration, 
Minnesota  Democrat  Timothy  J. 
Penny,  an  adversary  of  the  Kentuckian 
on  spending  questions,  said  "Natcher  is 
so  highly  regarded  that  people  feel 
hesitant  to  vote  against  his  bill  or  even 
change  the  bill  for  that  matter." 

Nearly  as  important  to  Natcher  as 
his  perfect  voting  record  is  his  persist- 
ent refusal  to  accept  campaign  con- 
tributions. The  small  political  bills  he 
incurs,  seldom  more  than  $5,000  per 
election,  he  pays  himself. 

"Some  people  are  spending  $1  million 
on  House  races,"  Natcher  once  la- 
mented. "That's  wrong.  It's  morally 
wrong.  I  don't  believe  they  can  really 
represent  their  people  if  they  are  tak- 
ing money  from  these  groups— political 
action  committees." 

No  matter  who  challenges  him, 
Natcher  campaigns  in  his  same  old- 
fashioned  manner.  He  shuns  media 
events,  reporters  and  other  campaign 
trappings,  preferring  to  drive  through 
the  district  unaccompanied,  stopping 
to  chat  with  people  in  courthouses  and 
Main  Street  stores,  delivering  a  simple 
message:  "I'm  Bill  Natcher,  up  there  in 
Washington  trying  to  do  a  good  job  for 
you." 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Natcher 
is  not  only  doing  a  good  job  for  his  peo- 
ple, but  for  all  of  us. 

At  this  time  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  April  17,  1991,  Wash- 
ington Post  piece  on  the  Congressman 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17,1991] 

Congressman  Natcher.  Present  on  All 

COUtJTS 

(By  Lois  Romano) 

In  a  world  of  excesses,  he  is  a  man  of 
unheralded  self-restraint.  In  a  congressional 
atmosphere  of  frenetic  fund-raising,  surplus 
staff  and  haphazard  attention  to  substance, 
he  is  a  paradigm  of  order  and  control. 

There  is  no  one  left  on  the  Hill  like  him: 
•When  I  first  got  here  37  years  ago,  I  was 
number  435  out  of  435,"  says  Congressman 
William  Natcher.  "I  looked  around  the  House 
floor  and  thought,  'None  of  you  are  ever 
going  to  die  and  none  of  you  are  ever  going 
to  retire."  Now,  here  I  sit." 

Where  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  sits 
is  fourth  from  the  top  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—in terms  of  both  sige  and  se- 
niority. At  81.  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  Congress  as  evidenced  by  the 
S200  billion  purse  he  controls  as  chairman  of 
the  labor,  health  and  human  services  and 
education  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

He  is  a  throwback  to  a  time  when  seniority 
meant  something,  when  a  campaign  could  be 


paid  for  with  a  Texaco  credit  card,  and  roll 
calls  weren't  parliamentary  weapons  used  to 
keep  members  in  Washington. 

That  this  Democratic  representative  has. 
for  nearly  four  decades,  made  a  total  of  16,883 
votes  and  quorum  calls,  paid  for  every  cam- 
paign out  of  his  own  pocket  and  rarely  uses 
more  than  a  third  of  the  congressional  allow- 
ance provided  to  hire  staff,  is  no  small  feat. 
He  is  the  lone  member  of  Congress  who  can 
boast  as  much. 

"When  I  talk  to  new  members  I  say  to 
them  maybe  it's  better  in  the  beginning  to 
miss  one  vote  that  Isn't  so  important,"  says 
the  member  who  has  missed  not  a  one.  "I  say 
to  them  I  don't  advise  you  to  do  this.  When 
you've  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  and  never 
missed  a  day  or  a  vote,  it's  right  around  your 
neck." 

He  Is  a  sweet  and  courtly  man,  who  al- 
though revered  by  his  congressional  col- 
leagues commands  little  attention  off  the 
Hill.  "He  fits  the  part  of  the  congressman 
from  the  tip  of  his  polished  black  shoes  to 
the  top  of  his  white  hair."  says  Vic  Fazio  (D- 
Calif.),  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

"The  ultimate  Southern  politican,"  adds 
Dennis  Eckart  (D-Ohlo).  "I  assure  you  he 
knows  every  member's  name." 

"He's  so  identified  with  the  institution  and 
all  that's  good  about  it,"  says  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  (D-Ohio),  who  became  the  first  woman 
to  sit  on  the  gym  committee  that  Natcher 
chairs. 

The  worst  that  is  said  about  the  man 
amounts  to  this:  He  is  stubbornly  practical 
about  getting  his  massive  appropriations 
bill- a  prime  target  for  wild-card  funding 
amendments— through  the  Congress  and  past 
the  White  House.  No  horse  trader,  he.  This 
singlemindedness,  it  is  said,  makes  him  rath- 
er inflexible  when  it  comes  to  earmarking 
new  or  controversial  monies,  such  as  abor- 
tion funding.  And  predictably,  he  manifests 
his  time-earned  eccentricities. 

Hearings  start  at  10  a.m.  sharp,  adjourn  at 
noon  and  restart  at  2  p.m.  No  exceptions. 
"And  when  you're  interested  in  a  particular 
project,"  advises  one  staffer,  "you  better  not 
leave  to  go  to  the  bathroom— he  stops  for  no 
one.  That  old  man  will  sit  there  during  a 
mark-up  in  100-degree  weather  in  his  three- 
piece  navy  suit  till  8  o'clock  at  night  with- 
out moving.  And  you  better  stay  real  close 
to  him  or  you'll  lose  whatever  it  is  you 
want." 

He  has  saved  about  16,000  pieces  of  mail 
sent  to  him  over  the  years,  and  refuses  to  re- 
linquish them  to  House  storage  rooms.  They 
are  packaged  in  brown  paper  and  piled  in  a 
closet  in  his  office,  which  he  proudly  shows 
off.  "I  have  200  letters  from  presidents,"  he 
says,  as  well  as  letters  from  "Tony  Randall, 
Lynda  Carter  and  Bob  Hope.  ...  I  keep  the 
originals."  He  also  collects  gravels,  por- 
celain bells  and  replicas  of  White  House 
china.  His  office  looks  like  the  Mount  Ver- 
non gift  shop. 

He  has  never  cared  to  deal  with  the  media, 
not  during  his  campaigns,  or  his  years  as  the 
controversial  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  subcommittee  when 
he  intermittently  held  up  Metro  funding,  or 
through  recent  time  when  he  has  been 
sought  out  for  friendly  stories.  He  agreed  to 
chat  for  this  piece,  but  when  the  Interview 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by— what  else— a 
roll  call,  Natcher  refused  to  speak  to  the  re- 
porter again.  "1  believe  we're  finished,"  he 
said  crisply  when  approached  after  a  hearing. 
Nonetheless,  for  an  enlightening  15  min- 
utes he  shared  his  philosophy  and  thoughts 
about  the  job  he  loves.  There  is  something  so 
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polg'nant,  even  sad,  about  how  this  man  de- 
flnes  his  life,  his  loves,  his  losses,  his  uni- 
verse, through  his  perfect  voting  record. 

He  says  he  had  not  realized  he  was  voting 
at  100  percent  until  1958.  five  years  into  his 
tenure,  when  a  clerk  phoned  him  to  Inform 
him.  "Ever  since  then.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  see  where  I  could  take  it,"  he  says. 

He  takes  no  chances  with  his  vote.  He  en- 
ters the  electronic  voting  card  he  carries  in 
his  wallet  not  once,  as  required,  but  five  or 
six  times  at  different  stations  on  the  House 
floor.  "Then  I  ask  the  floor  clerk  to  check  to 
make  sure  it  took,"  he  says.  "I  sat  there  one 
day  and  watched  one  of  my  colleagues  vote— 
and  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  light  to  go  on 
[next  to  his  name  on  the  board]  and  it  never 
did." 

He  says  he  has  had  a  "a  thousand  narrow 
escapes"  but  will  only  speak  of  one. 

When  his  wife  of  53  years  passed  away  in 
January,  he  says,  he  simply  accepted  the 
fact  that  he  would  miss  his  first  roll  call 
vote.  "I  Just  said  to  myself.  "Well,  this  is 
it,'"  he  says  with  resignation.  "I  just  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  fact.  .  .  ." 

There  was  the  Monday  he  needed  to  fly  his 
"beloved  Virginia"  to  her  final  resting  place 
in  Kentucky.  There  was  the  day  of  viewing 
at  the  funeral  parlor.  And  finally,  there  was 
the  burial  itself,  scheduled  for  a  Thursday 
that  the  House  was  in  session.  "I  would  have 
missed  five  votes  that  day."  he  recalls  with 
precision. 

But.  he  says,  the  days  seemed  to  break  his 
way  and  the  services  were  delayed  because 
the  six  grandchildren  could  not  make  it  to 
Kentucky  In  time.  "But  I  had  some  help,"  he 
says,  pointing  skyward.  "I  guess  it  was  just 
meant  for  me  not  to  miss  a  vote." 

"People  just  don't  realize  how  extraor- 
dinarily easy  it  is  to  miss  a  vote."  says  Rep. 
Tom  McMillen  (D-Md.),  who  has  himself 
made  the  effort  to  maintain  a  perfect  voting 
record  since  his  1986  election.  "You  can't 
undervalue  his  accomplishment.  ...  It  will 
never  be  duplicated.  I've  already  told  myself 
I  am  not  going  to  go  crazy  when  I  miss  my 
first  vote." 

There  are  other  disciplines  too.  Natcher 
still  swims  aggressively  in  the  House  gym 
several  times  a  week.  Every  day  the  House  is 
in  session,  he  keeps  a  journal,  which  he  has 
locked  away  somewhere.  Once  a  year  he  pulls 
the  bound  books  out  of  their  sanctuary  and 
Invites  a  photographer  to  memorialize  the 
occasion.  There  are  52  volumes  now.  "I  dic- 
tate and  then  have  it  typed  on  the  finest 
bond  I  can  find,"  he  explains.  "I  put  it  down 
just  like  it  happens  every  day.  It  takes  some 
doing.  You  have  to  be  right  well  organized." 

And  he  writes  religiously  to  each  of  his 
grandchildren  weekly.  While  all  receive  iden- 
tical letters,  he  is  quick  to  note  that  no  one 
receives  a  copy.  "I  started  it  when  they  were 
born— wrote  to  welcome  them."  he  says. 
"And  kept  on  going.  Every  week." 

A  staff  of  "five  ladles"— his  words— helps 
him  with  his  obsessions.  "I  don't  have  any 
need  for  an  administrative  assistant,  a  press 
secretary  or  a  legislative  aide,"  he  says  flat- 
ly. "We  get  it  all  done.  I  don't  need  to  pay 
any  18  people." 

What  he  does  get  done  with  such  a  low 
overhead  is  impressive.  As  financial  puppet- 
eer for  some  of  the  most  popular  and  sen- 
sitive social  programs  around — Job  Corps, 
student  aid.  Social  Security  administration, 
biomedical  research — he  is  on  the  minds  of 
many  special  interests.  Labor  groups  and 
universities  parade  before  him,  abortion  ad- 
vocates wince  at  his  name.  Members  beg  him 
for  pennies. 

He  listens  to  all,  changes  his  mind  for  vir- 
tually none. 


The  job  has  enormous  potential  for  power 
brokering.  That  he  doesn't  take  a  dime  of 
campaign  money,  of  course,  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  input  of  lobbying  groups  who  would 
so  like  to  sway  him.  "They  all  come  to  see 
me  and  I  hear  them  out  nice,"  he  says.  "But 
this  is  the  best  system.  My  wife — she  didn't 
like  the  way  they  did  things  up  here,  but  she 
believed  you  could  be  in  politics  and  do  it 
right." 

To  a  certain  extent,  Natcher  has  tried  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  1953,  the  year  he  came 
to  Washington  by  virtue  of  a  special  elec- 
tion. To  the  amazement — and  at  times  frus- 
tration— of  his  peers,  he  has  never  been  influ- 
enced by  the  times.  He  believes  he  is  re- 
elected not  because  he  is  so  powerful  or  so 
smart,  but  because  he  effectively  does  his 
"duty."  He  still  runs  his  own  reelection  cam- 
paign, driving  himself  from  event  to  event. 
He  says  his  last  campaign  cost  lilm  a  little 
more  than  $6,000. 

The  Washington  Post  files  on  him  overflow 
with  stories  about  his  tight-fisted  control  of 
the  D.C.  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the 
'608  and  early  "TOs.  He  is  legendary  for  his  re- 
fusal to  release  millions  in  Metro  funding— 
despite  public  pleas  by  President  Nixon.  To 
Natcher,  it  was  cut  and  dried:  If  the  local 
government  was  not  upholding  its  end  of  the 
bargain  to  improve  the  highways,  it  didn't 
get  the  money.  "It  took  the  combined  effort 
of  the  White  House  and  the  House  leadership 
to  get  that  money  finally  released,"  recalls 
Rep.  Dave  Obey  (D-Wis.),  then  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  "If  you  decide  to 
fight  him.  you'd  better  be  prepared  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops.  He  believes  you  can  only 
have  one  quarterback  at  a  time — and  he's  it 
on  his  committee." 

In  recent  years,  liberal  House  Democrats 
have  been  stymied  by  Natcher's  refusal  to 
loosen  restrictions  for  federally  funded  abor- 
tions. (The  bill's  language  for  the  past  dec- 
ade permits  federal  funding  of  abortions  only 
if  the  mother's  life  Is  In  jeopardy.)  Over  his 
reservations,  the  House  slapped  an  amend- 
ment onto  his  bill  two  years  ago  that  would 
have  allowed  abortion  funding  in  times  of 
rape  or  Incest.  President  Bush  vetoed  the 
bill,  and  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
veto. 

Sources  say  Natcher  remains  adamant 
against  introducing  such  funding  into  his 
bill  again.  But  the  abortion-rights  Demo- 
crats still  hope  to  persuade  Natcher  to  give 
his  blessing  to  an  extended  floor  debate  on 
the  matter.  "We  want  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  issue."  says  one  such  Democrat  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified.  "But  to  his  prac- 
tical mind,  it's  counterproductive  to  getting 
his  bill  passed.  Those  of  his  generation  sim- 
ply fail  to  acknowledge  there  might  be  some 
value  in  simply  making  a  point." 

On  other  Issues  of  a  contemporary  nature, 
however,  members  say  Natcher  tries.  "I've 
been  badgering  him  on  [funding  for]  breast 
cancer  research,"  says  Oaluir.  "and  he's  real- 
ly evidenced  a  desire  to  learn  about  the 
issue." 

Says  one  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  "You're  not  going  to  see  him 
poring  over  the  newest  studies  on  this  or 
that,  but  he  does  listen.  I  mean,  he  wasn't 
the  last  member  of  the  Congress  to  realize 
the  importance  of  AIDS  research  funding." 

During  the  brief  interview,  Natcher  alludes 
to  the  time  when  he  might  quit  the  good 
fight.  He  says  the  bells  and  china  In  his  of- 
fice would  then  go  to  his  lone  granddaughter. 
And  the  gavels  and  other  masculine  memen- 
tos would  be  griven  to  the  grandsons.  He  says 
that  upon  his  retirement,  he  would  also  re- 
lease his  prized  journals. 


And  the  question  is  posed:  Is  he  planning 
to  cast  his  last  vote  any  time  soon? 

"Oh  no,  no,"  he  says,  quite  astonished  by 
the  question.  "No  plans.  No  plans  at  all." 

And  then,  the  bell  tolls  once  again  for  Bill 
Natcher. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,245th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

In  1979  and  1980,  52  Americans  were 
held  hostage  in  Teheran.  For  444  days 
they  langruished.  Five  minutes  after 
President  Reagan  was  sworn  in,  they 
were  released.  Through  the  past  month 
we  have  read  allegations  about  a  hos- 
tage deal  in  1980  that  prolonged  the 
captivity  of  Americans  held  in  Iran. 
These  allegations  are  important,  if 
true.  But  significantly,  they  remind  us 
of  a  painful  truth:  that  there  are  other 
Americans  who  are  today  hostages. 
Men  who  have  lost  not  hundreds  but 
thousands  of  days  of  celebrating  life 
with  their  families  and  loved  ones. 
Terry  Anderson — the  longest  held— has 
spent  more  than  6  years  as  a  hostage  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  as  my  col- 
leagues recall  the  agony  that  consumed 
our  Nation  in  1980,  they  realize  that  a 
full  decade  later,  six  Americans  remain 
hostage  in  Lebanon.  And  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  securing  their  release. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 

regarding  retail  competition. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Brown  amendment  No.  90.  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  to  otier 
an  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statu- 
tory time  limitation  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  137  be  reduced  to  1  hour 
with  all  other  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  governing  the  resolution  consider- 
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remaini  ig 


ation 

been  cleared 

The 
objection,  it  is 

Mr 
suggest  the 

The 
clerk  will  call 

The 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.    SASSEI. 


with 
PRESIDiING 
ion,  it  is^o  o 
METZEJ  BAUM 
abs  ence 
PRESl  DING 


leglslat  ve 


in   effect.    This   has 
the  other  side. 
OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I 
of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.     The 
he  roll. 

clerk    proceeded   to 


unanimous 
the  quorum 

The 
objection,  it  is 


Mr.   President.   I  ask 
coijsent  that  the  order  for 
be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


call 
PRESIDING 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Mr.    SASSEI,.    Mr 


th; 


unammous 
proceed   to 
endar  No.  81 
137. 

The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistaqt 
ais  follows: 


President,   I  ask 

consent    that   the    Senate 

consideration   of  Cal- 

Jenate  Joint  Resolution 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
legislative  clerk  read 


resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137)  suspend- 
provi  iions  of  law  pursuant  to  see- 
the Balanced  Budget  and 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

OFFICER.  Is  there 

immediate  consider- 

resolution? 

no  objection,  the  Senate 

consider  the  joint  resolu- 


PRESH ING 
the 
joint 


Ser  ate 


A  Joint 
Ing  certain 
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Emergrency 
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objection  to 
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There  being 
proceeded  to 
tion. 

Mr.   SASSEI  i 
today  to  urge 
Joint  Resoluti  jn 
tion  to  suspenp 
sions  of  the 
law.    The 
earlier  this  wefck 
mous  vote  of 
this    resolutioh 
recommendati  >n 

As  my  colh  agues 
the  provisions 
U.S.    Senate 
approve  this 
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Hollings 
matically  thei 
cal  year  1993 

Now  the  qu^tion 
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are  we  being 
resolution 
ment  provisions 
summit 
adopted  last 

Well,  the  aniwer 
Mr.  President, 
and  the  law 
Rudman-Hollifags 


U.d 


this 
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agree:  nent 
y  sar? 
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Mr.   President,   I  rise 

a  vote  against  Senate 

137,  which  is  a  resolu- 

the  enforcement  provi- 

(^ramm-Rudman-Hollings 

Budget    Committee 

on  May  7,  by  a  unani- 

21  to  0,  voted  to  report 

with    an    unfavorable 

are  aware,  under 
of  the  Budget  Act,  the 
must    approve    or    dis- 
jbint  resolution.  The  law 
jontent  of  the  joint  reso- 
joint  resolution  is  ulti- 
it   will   suspend   the 
-Hollings  system  of  re- 
for  fiscal  years  1991 
also  suspend  points  of 
and  revenue  bills  for 
.  All  Gramm-Rudman- 
would    be    auto- 
put  back  in  place  in  fis- 


proc  sdures 


comes,  why  are  we 
joint  resolution?  Why 
isked  to  vote  on  a  joint 
suspends  the  enforce- 
that  keep  in  place  the 
that  we  so  recently 


is  a  very  simple  one. 

We  are  in  a  recession 

provides  that  the  Gramm- 

law    may    be    sus- 


pended during  a  severe  economic  turn- 
down. 

Since  the  recession  began,  the  econ- 
omy has  deteriorated  sharply.  More 
than  8  million  Americans  who  want  to 
work  are  out  of  work  today,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  stands  at  6.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force.  While 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  encouraging 
news,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
did  fall  by  two-tenths  of  a  percent  in 
April— a  half-million  Americans— stood 
in  the  unemployment  lines  for  the  first 
time  in  the  third  week  of  April.  So 
while  the  unemployment  rate  might  be 
going  down  slightly,  perhaps  because  of 
a  statistical  quirk,  we  still  are  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a  half-million  people. 

The  recession  is  now  in  its  11th 
month.  The  average  recession  lasts  for 
11  months,  so  it  does  appear  that  the 
current  recession  will  be  longer  than 
the  average  of  the  recessions  in  the 
post-World  War  11  period. 

The  human  suffering  in  the  current 
recession  is  considerable,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  report.  As  I  said,  8.3  million  of 
our  countrymen  are  now  unemployed; 
1.4  million  Americans  lost  their  jobs 
since  last  July  when  the  recession  first 
started.  Indeed,  several  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  been  devasted  by  the  re- 
cession. The  construction  industry,  for 
example,  lost  another  20,000  jobs  in 
April.  The  construction  industry  as  a 
whole  has  lost  more  than  a  half-million 
jobs  since  last  May.  This  is  just  one  in- 
dustry. 

And  thus  far  the  signs  of  a  robust 
economic  recovery  are  really  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

Automobile  sales  remain  severely  de- 
pressed. Both  General  Motors  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  reported  sales  declines 
of  more  than  20  percent  for  the  last  10 
days  of  April  compared  to  last  year's 
levels.  And  the  Big  3  auto  companies 
are  projecting  a  1991  loss  of  $2.7  billion. 

So  despite  the  short-lived  surge  of 
consumer  confidence  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  at 
least  the  completion  of  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  April  Beige 
Book  indicates  that  retail  sales  remain 
sluggish  and  that  there  has  been  no 
sustained  pickup  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  People 
simply  carmot  spend  money  that  they 
do  not  have. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  bloom  is 
off  the  rose.  The  recession  has  outlived 
the  early  assurances  that  it  would  be  a 
short  and  shallow  recession.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  happy  picture  that  I  re- 
port to  the  Senate  today. 

But  having  said  all  of  this,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  suspend  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  at  this  time.  And  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  caveat — at  this 
time. 

When  we  entered  into  this  budget 
agreement  last  year,  everyone  agreed 
that  we  had  to  reduce  deficits  over  the 
long   haul    to   ensure    long-term   eco- 


nomic growth.  No  one  believes  that  we 
gain  by  continuing  the  ill-advised  bor- 
row-and-spend  policies  of  the  past  dec- 
ade that  has  tripled,  or  more  than  tri- 
pled, the  national  debt. 

Moreover,  we  may  not  be  able  to  im- 
port capital  from  Japan  and  from  Ger- 
many as  we  have  in  the  past  in  order  to 
build  an  economic  recovery.  Germany 
needs  its  capital  for  its  reunification 
efforts  and  the  Japanese  are  increas- 
ingly using  their  own  capital  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Also,  this  agreement  permits  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  undertake  a  posi- 
tive monetary  policy  and  to  follow  a 
lower  interest  rate  policy  to  spur, 
hopefully,  economic  expansion. 

I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  the  Fed 
has  not  always  been  ahead  of  the  curve 
in  this  recession.  During  the  6  months 
leading  up  to  the  recession,  the  Fed  did 
not  lower  its  benchmark  interest  rates 
at  all  and  has  been  forced  to  play 
catchup  ever  since. 

But  if  we  abandon  the  budget  agree- 
ment now,  the  Fed  would  be  unlikely 
to  lower  interest  rates  further — a  step 
that  is  still  needed  to  ease  the  pain  of 
this  recession.  The  financial  markets 
would  almost  certainly  react  ad- 
versely, pushing  up  long-term  rates 
and  sending  industries  like  the  housing 
sector  back  into  a  tailspin. 

So  for  the  moment,  we  should  stick 
with  the  fiscal  discipline  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  the  human  pain  and  the 
human  suffering  that  is  being  caused 
by  this  economic  recession  that  has 
gone  on  now  for  11  months. 

We  must  develop  in  short  order  anti- 
recession policies  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employment situation  we  are  now  en- 
countering, and  we  should  do  it  within 
the  framework  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  current  unemployment  situation 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern.  We  do  have  a  very  faulty  un- 
employment system  that  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  severity  and  the  length  of 
this  recession. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator 
Sarbanes  of  Maryland,  just  3  weeks 
ago  gave  our  colleagues  a  very  learned 
and  thoughtful  and  perceptive  expo- 
sition of  the  problems  and  flaws  in  the 
present  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

Presently,  less  than  half  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  receiving  unemployment 
benefits.  During  past  recessions,  that 
share  has  been  typically  above  50  per- 
cent and  has  approached  75  percent,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  pointed 
out  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  however.  750,000  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  three-quarters  of  1  mil- 
lion Americans,  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  They  could  not  re- 
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ceive  extended  benefits  because  so  few 
States  have  been  able  to  activate  the 
so-called  trigger  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Our  unemployment  insurance  system 
simply  must  be  repaired  to  ensure  a 
smooth  recovery  for  workers  who  paid 
into  the  unemployment  system.  They 
need  the  sustenance  that  they  are  enti- 
tled to.  At  the  same  time,  if  these  un- 
employed workers  are  receiving  their 
unemployment  compensation,  this  will 
stimulate  the  economy  and,  hopefully, 
will  diminish  the  effect  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

We  do  have  a  procedure  in  the  Budget 
Act  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  It 
provides  for  emergency  legislation  that 
will  not  count  against  the  ceilings  on 
spending  or  bring  on  automatic  across- 
the-board  cuts.  Antirecession  meas- 
ures, especially  those  dealing  with  the 
unemployment  situation,  should  be  in 
the  making  right  now.  We  simply  can- 
not stand  by  as  millions  of  American 
workers  and  their  families  lose  their 
jobs  and  exhaust  their  unemployment 
benefits.  These  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies deserve  our  concern  and  they  de- 
serve our  assistance  in  this  recession 
just  as  they  have  had  it  in  past  reces- 
sions since  World  War  II.  This  budget 
law  was  never  intended  to  tie  our 
hands  in  dealing  with  the  economic 
misfortune  affecting  these  workers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to 
maintain  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  today.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  this  recession  grow 
more  severe  and  not  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  help  the  millions  of  American 
men,  women,  and  their  families  who 
are  seeing  their  American  dream  turn 
into  an  economic  nightmare. 

I  see  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee  has  ar- 
rived on  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  to  my  friend  and  the  chair- 
man, I  could  not  get  here  any  sooner 
because  we  were  making  up  the  energy 
bill  in  the  Energy  Committee,  and  we 
just  started  the  very  interesting  sub- 
ject of  mandatory  fleet  alternative  en- 
gines, part  of  any  new  energy  policy  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  put  together.  I 
hope  we  can  complete  this  matter  rath- 
er quickly. 

Might  I  just  ask  the  chairman,  is  it 
contemplated  we  would  have  a  roUcall 
vote  or  voice  vote  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  that  matter  has 
not  been  determined,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  of  a  voice  vote.  I 
am  so  advised. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  do  not  have  a  lot  to  say,  so  I  yield 
myself  for  this  opening  round,  7  min- 
utes. When  I  have  done  that,  if  the 
Chair  will  advise  me,  Mr.  President,  I 


may,    in   fact,   be   finished  with   th»t 
amount  of  discussion. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  issue 
of  setting  aside  what  I  call  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act,  which  was  hammered 
out  in  last  fall's  summit,  has  come  to 
the  floor.  We  were  here  in  January  be- 
cause at  that  point  the  triggering 
mechanism,  a  forecast  of  two  quarters 
of  economic  downturn  by  the  adminis- 
tration, had  taken  place.  That  is  one  of 
the  tests  in  this  new  law. 

I  think,  in  a  couple  of  more  months 
we  may  need  to  do  this  again.  Let  us 
hope  we  are  out  of  this  recession  by 
then. 

We  said  in  January  that  we  had  re- 
viewed fiscal  policy,  and  we  had  re- 
viewed the  economic  situation,  and  the 
question  was  a  very  simple  one.  Is  it 
time  to  jettison  the  fiscal  discipline 
that  came  with  the  multiyear  eco- 
nomic summit — the  mandatory  targets 
to  be  enforced  by  across-the-board 
cuts,  the  pay-as-you-go  for  the  entitle- 
ment programs  if  you  increase  or 
produce  new  programs?  Should  all  of 
that  go  because  we  are  in  a  recession? 

Frankly,  the  answer  then  was,  no;  do 
not  throw  it  all  away.  The  resolution 
that  was  before  us  was  defeated  by  a  97- 
to-2  vote  on  the  floor.  I  submit  things 
have  not  changed.  The  answer  should 
still  be,  no,  do  not  throw  away  the  dis- 
cipline. What  would  you  substitute  for 
it  and  what  could  you  expect  if  you 
throw  away  the  discipline? 

We  should  keep  the  enforcement  for 
as  long  as  we  can.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
keep  it  for  the  entire  5  years  that  was 
determined  by  the  congressional  bipar- 
tisan leadership  and  the  President. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
would  be  worse  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, for  the  future  growth  of  that 
economy,  and  for  our  people  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  prosperity,  than  to  open  up 
a  free-for-all,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  kinds  of  new 
spending  and/or  tax  proposals,  with  no 
real  caps,  and  with  no  real  enforcement 
mechanism.  The  signal  that  we  were 
getting  rid  of  all  that  would  do  more 
harm,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  prospects 
for  economic  recovery  and  future 
growth  than  almost  anything  else  we 
could  do  today. 

This  is  an  important  vote  because  we 
surely  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

My  final  observation  has  to  do  with 
what  is  probably  burdening  the  Amer- 
ican economy  more  than  anything  else. 
It  is  debt — private  debt,  corporate  debt, 
and  Government  debt.  There  are  other 
things  that  are  keeping  the  American 
economy  from  getting  back  into  a 
growth  mode,  but  those  are  important 
and  big  ones. 

Frankly,  if  we  take  out  the  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  that  have  kept  sig- 
nificant multiple  year  discipline  in  the 
fiscal  policy,  what  can  we  expect? 
Surely,  we  can  not  expect  less  debt.  I 
think  we  would  expect  more  debt  be- 
cause, clearly,  we  will  not  get  smaller 


deficits.  We  will  get  bigger  deficits 
that  will  create  more  debt,  less  energy 
in  the  American  economy,  and  more 
difficulty  getting  out  of  the  recession 
and  putting  the  economy  on  a  sus- 
tained growth  pattern. 

For  all  these  reasons — and  obviously 
many  more— I  think  we  should  keep 
the  budget  enforcement  process  in 
place.  I  believe  the  multiple  year  en- 
forcement mechanisms  that  were  built 
in  at  the  economic  summit — the  caps 
with  £icros8-the-board  cuts  if  you  ex- 
ceed them,  the  pay-as-you-go  provi- 
sions with  the  sequester  if  you  exceed 
them  at  the  end  of  the  year — are  going 
to  begin  to  pinch  this  year.  There  is 
just  not  going  to  be  new  money  for  pro- 
gram increases  unless  we  reduce  or  get 
rid  of  old  programs.  That  is  going  to 
begin. 

Next  year  it  will  pinch  a  little  more. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  we  need — 
precisely  what  the  American  people  ex- 
pect. They  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
spend  more  than  we  take  in  each  year 
and  leave  all  the  programs  alone  and 
let  them  all  increase.  With  these  caps 
and  this  pay-as-you-go  approach,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  room  for  all  of  that. 
You  are  either  going  to  have  to  re- 
duce programs  if  you  want  to  increase 
other  programs,  or  you  are  going  to 
have  to  eliminate  programs  if  you  want 
other  programs  to  grow  dramatically.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  good  process  for  a 
while.  I  only  hope  we  really  take  it  se- 
riously. 

I  am  going  to  be  part  of  whatever 
group  of  Senators  want  to  enforce  it  to 
the  letter,  because  a  deal  is  a  deal.  We 
made  it  with  ourselves;  we  made  it 
with  the  President.  I  think  it  is  a  pret- 
ty good  deal.  In  fact,  I  think,  looking 
at  it  now,  we  probably  could  not  find  a 
better  way  to  enforce  fiscal  restraint 
and  see  that  it  really  is  met  than 
through  this  approach. 

Congress  might  not  like  it  in  its 
third  or  fourth  year.  But  I  suspect  it  is 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  rather  novel 
approach  to  keeping  Government 
spending  under  control.  We  might,  in- 
deed, want  to  do  it  for  more  years  when 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are 
finished,  because  something  like  it  is 
necessary  for  future  years  otherwise, 
we  will  never  get  things  under  control. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  whatever 
time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sentaor  has  171-4  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  urging  our 
colleagues  to  reject  this  resolution  sus- 
pending the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law.  I  am  urging  them  to  do  that  be- 
cause at  this  time  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  budget  summit  agreement 
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•  That  reflects  my  view  and  I  suspect 
it  reflects  the  view  of  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  at  least  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  perhaps  even  the  view  of 
some  of  the  other  chairmen  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle. 

As  of  now,  I  think  it  important  we 
vote  down  the  resolution  to  suspend 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  budget  summit 
agreement  in  effect.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  find  later  on  that  this  prevents  us 
from  dealing  with  the  dire  economic 
emergency  the  country  may  find  itself 
in,  then  I  think  we  have  a  different 
kettle  of  fish,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  22  minutes  and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  simple  points.  First  of  all,  I  think 
if  you  look  back  at  the  postwar  history 
of  America  and  look  at  the  recessions 
we  have  had  and  look  at  the  fiscal 
stimulus  we  have  applied,  in  almost 
every  case  the  fiscal  policy  we  have  im- 
plemented has  gone  into  effect  after 
the  recession  was  over  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  subsequent  inflation 
and  dislocation  of  the  economy. 

I  think  those  who  have  looked  at  our 
postwar  experience  have  concluded  fis- 
cal policy  is  a  very  dull  tool.  It  is  often 
popular  with  politicians  because  spend- 
ing money  is  popular.  But  as  an  effec- 
tive policy  tool  to  try  to  offset  reces- 
sions and  to  stimulate  the  economy,  I 
would  argue  fiscal  policy  in  the  post- 
war period  has  been  pretty  ineffective 
and  probably  counterproductive. 

Second,  to  the  degree  that  fiscal  pol- 
icy, funded  by  deficit  spending,  was 
ever  a  curative  medicine,  it  is  a  medi- 
cine we  have  taken  in  expansions,  in 
contractions,  in  recessions,  and  in  in- 
flations. If  deficit  spending  ever  had 
any  curative  powers,  those  powers  have 
long  ago  been  lost. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  ranking  member  for  their 
leadership.  I  think  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  waive  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process,  to  eliminate  the  binding  con- 
straints we  put  in  place  on  spending.  I 
think  whatever  we  would  gain  in  stim- 
ulating the  economy  by  expanding  the 
deficit,  we  would  lose  in  triggering  a  fi- 
nancial reaction,  sending  interest  rates 
up  and  creating  financial  panic. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  position  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  to  reject  the  motion  waiving 
Gramm-Rudman . 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  it  would  be  absolutely 
foolish  to  lift  the  caps  and  permit  us  to 
proceed  with  some  kind  of  new  fiscal 
policy  in  an  effort  to  help  with  this  re- 
cession. 

I  think  the  chances  of  that  doing 
good  for  this  economy  are  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  harm  that  would 
come  when  we  once  again  are  in  a  free- 
for-all  with  reference  to  enforcement  of 
any  kind  of  spending.  Debate  would 
just  be  the  confrontational  type  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  I  think  the  results  would  be  much 
more  devastating  than  any  good,  that 
would  come  from  spending  more. 

I  think  we  ought  to  complete  this 
and  get  on  with  the  conference  and  see 
where  we  are.  I  feel  confident  that  this 
4-year  master  plan  is  probably  about  as 
good  as  Congress  and  the  President  can 
adopt,  and  we  ought  not  destroy  it 
now. 

If  we  suspend  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions, they  will  be  gone  for  over  a  year, 
almost  2  years.  I  think  most  of  those 
who  are  looking  at  the  budget  agree- 
ment are  marveling  that  Congress  and 
the  President  would  agree  to  the  kind 
of  fiscal  policy  that  they  have.  This 
has  not  occurred  before,  and  it  ought 
to  be  more  than  the  event  that  is  be- 
fore us  that  would  throw  enforcement 
to  the  winds  and  destroy  the  fiscal  dis- 
cipline that  it  creates. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
left  the  floor.  I  am  sorry  he  has.  I 
wanted  to  respond  to  one  statement  he 
made,  and  that  is  the  fiscal  policy 
funded  by  deficit  spending  has  never 
had  a  curative  effect  as  far  as  a  reces- 
sion is  concerned. 

I  would  differ  with  that,  and  I  would 
point  out  the  most  recent  example  is 
the  severe  economic  decline  of  1982.  We 
plunged  into  the  most  severe  economic 
contraction  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's.  Just  by  coincidence,  the 
administration  then  in  power  em- 
barked on  the  largest  peacetime  deficit 
spending  program  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  rivaled  only  by  the  defi- 
cit spending  program  that  the  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  in  preparing  for  and 
fighting  World  War  II. 

Many  have  said  it  was  really  World 
War  II  and  the  spending  that  occurred 
there  which  brought  this  country  out 
of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
Perhaps  you  could  argue  that  the  mas- 
sive— I  would  say  irresponsible — deficit 
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spending  that  occurred  during  the 
1980's  was  what  was  responsible  for 
bringing  us  out  of  the  worst  economic 
downturn  in  almost  half  a  century. 

Some  are  proud  of  saying  that  that 
led  to  the  longest  period  of  economic 
expansion  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. That  has  been  repeated  so  many 
times  it  has  become  conventional  wis- 
dom. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  to- 
tally inaccurate.  The  longest  period  of 
economic  expansion  in  the  history  of 
this  country  began  very  early  in  the 
1960"s  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
that  decade,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. 

So  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  fis- 
cal policy  stimulating  the  economy. 
There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  Govern- 
ment programs  that  can  have  a  stimu- 
lative effect  on  the  economy,  while  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  suffering 
of  those  who  are  jobless  as  a  result  of 
an  economic  contraction  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

It  certainly  must  be  done  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  It  should  be  done  not 
through  deficit  spending.  It  should  be 
done  through  a  pay-as-you-go  ap- 
proach, as  we  provided  for  in  the  budg- 
et summit  agreement. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  30  sec- 
onds, Mr.  President. 

We  may  find  that  this  Chamber  will 
be  entertaining  such  legislation  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  if  this  economy 
does  not  improve.  The  administration 
was,  we  now  know,  approximately  4 
months  overdue  in  announcing  that  we 
were,  indeed,  in  a  recession.  At  the 
time  it  was  announced  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, he  also  announced  that  the  recov- 
ery was  just  a  month  or  two  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

We  now  find  that  this  recession  has 
gone  on  for  11  months,  and  it  really 
gives  no  substantial  signs  of  abating. 

So  I  am  quite  confident  that  unless 
we  see  evidence  of  an  upturn  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  we  are  going  to 
be  contemplating  some  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  human  suffering  caused  by  the 
recession  and  trying  to  take  some  steps 
to  resuscitate  this  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
an  additonal  5  minutes  in  additon  to 


the  present  time  pending,  and  that  it 
be  allocated  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Tennesse  is  now  controlling  11 
minutes;  5  minutes  have  been  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, the  ranking  member,  Mr.  DOMEN- 
ici,  for  giving  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  more  than  3 
months  ago,  I  rose  in  support  of  ex- 
actly the  same  type  of  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  to  suspend  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  deficit  targets. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  reports 
for  the  first  months  of  this  year  have 
not  gotten  any  better.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1990,  the  economy  contracted  1.6 
percent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  that  decline  steeped  to  2.8  per- 
cent. 

Fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  just 
such  a  contingency,  the  drafters  of  the 
1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  provided 
for  the  option  we  are  considering 
today.  I  recommend  we  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  vote  to  suspend 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  is  bad  enough  to 
rate  the  lifting  of  these  requirements. 
After  all,  this  was  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding this  escape  clause  in  the  law, 
and  we  should  use  it.  Why,  in  this  situ- 
ation that  cries  out  for  suspension,  do 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  uselessness  of  a 
set  of  deficit  reduction  requirements 
that  do  not  work  and,  in  fact,  contrib- 
ute to  the  dislocation  wrought  by  the 
current  recession? 

Do  my  colleagues  believe  we  are  not 
in  a  recession?  Does  anyone  believe  we 
are  not?  Even  the  President  admits  we 
are  in  a  recession.  He  has  done  so  for 
the  last  couple  of  months.  Should  we 
assume  we  are  going  to  pull  out  of  this 
recession  before  we  have  time  to  adopt 
and  implement  measures  to  com- 
pensate American  workers  and  families 
for  the  negative  effects  of  a  recession 
that  have  already  happened? 

Maybe  that  argument  could  have 
been  made  back  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. It  was.  I  did  not  believe  it  then. 
I  do  not  believe  it  today.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  adviser  was  saying 
that  the  economy  would  bottom  out  by 
late  spring.  Late  spring  is  here.  The 
economy  has  not  improved.  During  the 
week  ending  April  20,  applications  for 
jobless  benefits  hit  the  half  million 
mark.  There  are  now  more  than  8  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work  in  this 
country.  Each  one  of  these  unemployed 
workers  represents  a  personal  tragedy: 
factories  idle,  communities  devastated, 
and  families  impoverished.  How  much 
more  are  we  willing  to  countenance? 
How  long  can  we  ask  the  American 
people  to  be  patient? 


I  remind  this  body  that  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, when  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion, prescribed  patience  as  well.  Did 
not  history  prove  Hoover  wrong?  Are 
we  to  relearn  the  lessons  of  history,  or 
is  it  going  to  be  deja  vu  all  over  again? 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  both 
in  its  specifics  and  its  principles.  I 
never  supported  it  in  the  beginning, 
and  I  have  never  supported  it  since.  I 
can  understand,  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  support  in  times 
of  economic  growth  this  politically  at- 
tractive but  practically  useless  ap- 
proach to  budgeting.  I  am  disappointed 
that  so  many  people  are  buying  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  continue  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  times  of  recession. 

The  problem  with  laws  like  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  the  recent  budget  agree- 
ment is  that  we  have  tied  ourselves 
into  knots.  Consequently,  especially  in 
times  of  recession,  adhering  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned medical  practice  of  bleeding  a  pa- 
tient who  is  seriously  ill.  The  treat- 
ment only  makes  the  patient  worse  off. 

The  fact  is  that  the  deficit  and  reces- 
sion are  two  different  problems,  each  of 
which  has  to  be  solved  in  its  own  sepa- 
rate way  and  in  its  own  separate  time. 
The  Government's  obligation  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  and 
the  whole  spectrum  of  social  services 
actually  increases  during  the  economic 
downturns. 

The  administration  was  far  more  in- 
terested, in  the  1980's,  in  shifting 
spending  to  defense  than  in  reducing 
the  deficit,  and,  as  a  result,  the  .na- 
tional deficit  exploded. 

Now  that  we  are  in  a  recession  that 
the  President  acknowledges  but  is  will- 
ing to  do  nothing  about,  it  is  time  Con- 
gress takes  the  responsibility.  For 
years  we  have  been  told,  "Government 
is  the  problem."  As  my  friends  here  on 
the  floor  know,  I  do  not  usually  agree 
with  Mr.  Reagan,  but  in  this  case  I  will 
grant  the  rare  exception.  Yes,  while 
Mr.  Reagan  was  President,  Government 
was  the  problem.  After  10  years  of 
being  misled  that  the  taxpayer  can 
have  something  for  nothing  and  that 
by  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  that  somehow  the  poor  can  join 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  rich,  now  we 
are  facing  some  of  the  most  profound 
public  policy  crises  in  our  history. 

Government  c-'n  also  provide  some 
solutions.  It  is  not  enough— in  fact  it  is 
downright  irresponsible — for  us  to 
throw  up  our  hands  in  this  moment  of 
economic  crisis  and  do  nothing.  The 
time  has  come  to  face  the  music.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stand  up  in 
this  body  and  say  to  the  President  that 
the  "emperor  has  no  clothes."  The 
policies  of  this  and  the  last  administra- 
tion did  not  work,  and  will  not  work. 

I  believe  that  suspension  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  can  set  the  stage  for 
an  American  revival.  Senator  Riegle 
has   begun   to   prepare   a   package   of 
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So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  at  least 
have  a  vote  on  this.  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  in  this  time  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
proving  wrong  the  Orwellian  argument 
that  democracy  can  well  be  served 
when  its  representatives  operate  with 
both  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  right 
now.  I  ask  anyone  here  to  sit  in  the 
chair  that  I  do  on  appropriations  that 
deals  with  health  and  human  services, 
education,  and  job  training  and  look  at 
the  misery  and  suffering  going  on 
around  this  country  and  then  say  that 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  it  be- 
cause of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  It  is 
time  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2  p.m. 
today,  without  intervening  action  or 
debate,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeeis  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman — we  have  no  other  Sen- 
ators seeking  recognition  on  our  side — 
does  he  have  any  more  need  for  time  on 
his  side? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Kohl,  I  am  advised,  is  on  his  way 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  were  to  agree 
now  on  the  time  for  Senator  Kohl, 
would  that  be  all  that  we  would  have 
left  on  the  other  side?  In  which  case  I 
would  be  prepared  to  yield  back  all  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  know  of  no  other  Sen- 
ator on  our  side  other  than  Senator 
Kohl  who  wishes  to  speak.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining to  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  controls  6  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  18 
minutes,  7  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  I  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  be 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  if  the  chairman  at  some  point 
would  projxjse  that  all  time  be  yielded 
back  with  the  exception  of  that  re- 
quired for  Senator  Kohl.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing to  do  that  now.  I  think  that  would 
permit  both  of  us  to  attend  other  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  would.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 


ico is  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  En- 
ergy Committee.  I  am  advised  that 
Senator  Wellstone  also  might  wish  to 
speak.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  how  long  he  might  de- 
sire to  speak? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes. It  will  be  off  the  top  of  my  head 
with  no  presently  prepared  remarks.  I 
have  a  couple  minutes  worth  of  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  only  have  6  minutes 
left.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had 
asked  for  5.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  2  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  to  know  that  to 
ask  a  teacher  to  speak  2  minutes  is  a 
pretty  difficult  task,  but  I  will  give  it 
my  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Let  me  echo  the  words  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  It 
does  seem  to  be  that  we  have  to  face  up 
to  some  economic  realities  in  our  coun- 
try. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  in 
a  certified  recession,  and  it  has  been 
that  way  for  some  time.  There  are 
many,  many  citizens  in  this  country 
that  are  out  of  work,  and  there  are 
many  citizens  that  are  working  but 
only  part  time.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  economic  pain.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  deficit  reduction.  I  think 
that  must  be  a  part  of  what  we  are 
about  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  legiti- 
mate and  credible  economic  policy. 

But  it  is  kind  of  difficult  to  talk 
about  Gramm-Rudman  in  isolation  and 
the  deficit  in  isolation  to  1  out  of  every 
8  children  that  are  hungry  in  this  coun- 
try today.  It  is  kind  of  difficult  to  talk 
about  deficit  reduction  to  people  who 
are  homeless.  It  is  kind  of  difficult  to 
talk  about  deficit  reduction  to  people 
who  are  unemployed.  It  is  kind  of  dif- 
ficult to  talk  about  deficit  reduction 
alone  to  small  businesses  who  are 
struggling,  who  are  losing  their  busi- 
nesses, family  farmers  who  are  being 
thrown  off  the  land,  children  that  are 
not  receiving  an  adequate  education. 

I  maintain — and  I  want  to  make  this 
real  clear,  Mr.  President — that  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  we  are  going  to  have  a 
recorded  vote — and  I  want  to  speak  for 
that  recorded  vote  on  the  waiving  of 
Gramm-Rudman— is  that  this  is  yet 
but  one  instrument  of  policy  that  we 
might  want  to  consider  as  we  deal  with 
this  not  so  unusual  economic  time. 

It  might  be  that  Senators  do  not 
want  to  waive  Gramm-Rudman.  Fine. 
Others  may  believe  that  these  are  ex- 
traordinary economic  times,  that 
many  people  are  suffering,  and  that  we 
might  have  to  waive  Gramm-Rudman. 
Either  way,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  go  on  record.  And  I, 
again,  simply  support  the  remarks  of 
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my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
recorded  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand our  chairman  wants  to  move 
with  a  unanimous  consent  on  another 
matter.  I  am  going  to  accommodate 
very  quickly,  but  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, and  then  I  will  be  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  ask  the 
American  people  if  they  really  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  futures  to 
have  a  budget  in  place  for  the  next  4 
years  that  has  caps  that  must  be  en- 
forced and  says  to  Congress,  do  not 
overspend;  do  whatever  you  have  to  do 
for  us  within  these  limits,  and  do  not 
spend  more  in  an  effort  to  try  to  help 
us.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  them 
if  that  is  how  they  feel,  or  if  they  feel 
we  ought  to  wave  all  these  caps,  we 
ought  not  put  in  any  discipline,  and 
just  trust  the  Congress  to  cure  the  re- 
cession and  make  their  lives  better. 

I  would  be  willing,  if  we  want  a  real 
vote,  to  let  the  people  vote  on  that  one. 
I  will  speculate  that  they  would  come 
down  four  to  one  against  the  view  that 
it  sounds  wonderful  for  Congress  to  say 
we  ought  not  to  have  any  discipline  be- 
cause we  want  to  help  you;  we  want  to 
pass  laws  that  will  put  you  to  work.  We 
want  to  pass  laws  that  will  help  you 
get  out  of  whatever  problem  you  have. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  that.  We 
do  not  know  how.  We  will  do  it  wrong. 
And  I  believe  the  American  people 
would  opt  by  huge  percentages,  to  stay 
on  a  fiscal  policy  path  that  has  some 
discipline  in  it  and  that  makes  Con- 
gress respond  to  stipulated  and  set 
amounts  of  money,  and  no  more,  each 
year.  They  would  agree  to  this  rather 
than  say  fix  everything  for  us,  take 
this  discipline  off,  you  can  cure  our 
problems  and  end  this  recession. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  prepared 
shortly,  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  on  this  resolution,  as  soon  as 
the  chairman  makes  his  proposal. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  PER- 
SIAN GULF  REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  2122,  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Persian  Gulf  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

A  bill  (H.R.  2122)  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  this  matter  had  been  to- 
tally cleared,  but  I  have  just  received 
notice  from  our  Cloakroom  that  they 
need  a  minute  or  so. 

I  have  just  heard  that  everything  is 
OK  now.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2122)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  controls  4  minutes 
6  seconds.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, 14  minutes  23  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  agreeable  to  yielding  back 
all  of  his  time  with  the  stipulation 
that  we  reserve  4  minutes  30  seconds  of 
my  remaining  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  the 
chairman — I  see  the  Senator  is  on  the 
floor — if  he  wants  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional minutes  beyond  that  4  minutes 
30  seconds,  I  will  give  him  2  minutes  off 
of  our  side  and  let  the  rest  go  as  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  is  6V^  minutes  suffi- 
cient to  deliver  his  message? 

Mr.  KOHL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  consume  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  be  yielded  2  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico;  whereupon,  all 
time  will  have  elapsed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection. 

The  Senator  fi:om  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  44  seconds. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  year,  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  waiving  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  deficit  reduction  enforce- 
ment procedures.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
country  is  in  a  recession  right  now. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  that  recession 
has  lasted  longer,  and  is  deeper,  than 
anyone  expected.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Congress  could  do  many  things  to 
boost  our  economy  from  its  current 
negative  growth  into  strong,  sustained 
recovery. 

However,  suspending  the  budget  dis- 
cipline that  we  all  worked  so  hard  to 
enact  last  year  is  not  one  of  those 
things.  The  uncertainty  of  the  current 
economic  downturn — and  the  too  slow 
growth  recovery  forecast  by  even  the 
most  optimistic  economists — are  the 
result  of  the  last  decade  of  deficit  and 
debt.  Piling  more  debt  on  can  do  noth- 
ing but  exacerbate  an  already  bad  situ- 
ation. 

Let  me  elaborate.  Our  enormous  na- 
tional debt  has  almost  quadrupled — to 
over  J3.5  trillion— since  1980.  This  debt 
represents  money  literally  stolen  from 
the  private  sector — stolen  from  eco- 
nomic growth,  from  business  entre- 
preneurs, and  from  workers.  The  na- 
tional debt  represents  capital  that  is 
not  there  for  private  investment  in 
business,  children,  higher  wages, 
health  care — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

At  present,  our  monetary  policy  is 
captive  to  the  need  to  finance  this 
overwhelming  debt.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve can't  take  interest  rates  too  low 
for  fear  the  Treasury  will  be  unable  to 
sell  its  bonds.  By  keeping  interest 
rates  high,  the  debt  directly  discour- 
ages the  investment  this  country  so 
sorely  needs. 

I  also  oppose  this  suspension  of  budg- 
et discipline  because  I  believe  it  sends 
a  dangerous  message  to  the  economy. 
It  says:  Congress  cannot — cannot — 
stick  to  any  sort  of  budget  discipline. 
It  says  to  me — and  I  believe  to  millions 
of  our  constituents — that  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  serious  about  living  within 
our  means. 

With  our  deficit  next  year  approach- 
ing $300  billion,  that  is  a  dangerous 
message.  How  long  can  we  continue  to 
convince  foreign  creditors  that  this  Na- 
tion is  a  good  investment  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  a  bill  that  large?  More 
importantly,  how  long  can  we  keep  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  if 
we  continue  to  mortgage  their — and 
their  children's— future. 

The  deficit  is  a  tax — a  regressive,  un- 
productive tax.  By  pushing  up  interest 
rates,  it  is  a  tax  on  anyone  who  holds 
a  mortgage,  a  home  equity  loan,  a  stu- 
dent loan,  a  business  loan.  By  fueling 
inflation,  it  is  a  tax  on  wage  earners 
and  pensioners  on  fixed  incomes.  By 
slowing  growth,  it  is  a  tax  on  young 
people  looking  for  work  and  older  peo- 
ple hoping  to  be  able  to  retire.  It  is  a 
tax  we  cannot  and  should  not  tolerate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
tax  by  opposing  this  suspension. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  approved  a  budget 
that  will  raise  the  national  debt  to 
nearly  $5  trillion  over  the  next  4  years. 
No  Member  of  this  body  can  take  pride 
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of  our  financial  institutions  and  manu- 
facturing industries  are  facing  difficul- 
ties. In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  our 
major  industry,  tourism,  has  suffered 
greatly.  We  must  remember  that  a  re- 
cession exacts  its  cost  in  human  suffer- 
ing and  despair. 

I  am  voting  against  suspending  the 
budget  agreement  today  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fiscal  discipline  it  re- 
quires will  help  end  the  current  reces- 
sion. I  believe  that  a  vote  against  sus- 
pension will  signal  our  resolve  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  this  Government's 
budget  deficit  and  to  reverse  the  bor- 
row and  spend  policies  of  the  1980's  sig- 
nificantly. This  resolve  should  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  interest  rates, 
which,  in  turn,  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  create  new  opportunities. 

My  vote  is  being  cast  in  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  there  are  some  signs  that 
the  economy  is  turning  around.  I  say 
this  because  I  do  not  believe  that  last 
year's  budget  agreement  was  designed 
to  restrict  Congress  in  its  ability  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  America.  I  will  not, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will 
forgo  the  responsibility  to  ease  the 
human  suffering  of  a  recession.  So.  if 
the  course  we  are  choosing  today  does 
not  work.  I  want  the  people  of  Hawaii 
and  all  Americans  to  know  that  I  will 
take  action  that  will. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  our 
economy  is  now  in  the  11th  month  of  a 
serious  recession.  More  than  8  million 
people  are  unemployed  and  others  are 
experiencing  a  real  erosion  of  personal 
security.  And  the  safety  net  that  we 
put  in  place  to  help  people  weather  eco- 
nomic downturns  is  not  working.  Three 
quarters  of  a  million  Americans  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
Unemployment  programs  currently 
serve  only  one-third  of  those  who  be- 
come unemployed. 

While  I  have  never  supported  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  approach  to 
the  Federal  budget.  I  did  support  the 
recession  trigger  that  was  added  to  the 
law  to  deal  with  precisely  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Steps  are  needed  to  counteract  the 
negative  impact  this  recession  is  hav- 
ing on  the  people  of  our  country.  The 
task  force  on  the  economy  in  the  1990's. 
which  I  chair,  has  developed  rec- 
ommendations on  appropriate  meas- 
ures, including  improvements  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  system. 
These  measures  are  intended  to  help 
people  who  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
the  recession,  as  well  as  provide  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  them  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate in  the  very  near  future  and  I  also 
hope  the  administration  will  work  with 
the  Congress  to  combat  the  effects  of 
this  economic  downturn. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  for  the  second  time  this  year 
was  required  to  vote  on  waiving  con- 
gressional   budget    restraints    in    re- 


sponse to  the  recession.  Once  again,  I 
joined  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  rejecting  this  idea. 

The  wisest  policy  for  Congress  con- 
tinues to  be  keeping  to  its  word  on  fis- 
cal restraint.  The  enforcement  provi- 
sions in  last  year's  budget  agreement 
sent  a  long-awaited  message  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  deficit  reduction.  Al- 
though I  did  not  support  the  agreement 
because  its  terms  were  unfair,  I  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  demonstrating 
this  commitment.  Recent  interest  rate 
cuts  by  the  Federal  Reserve — our  best 
policy  tool  for  ending  the  recession — 
can  only  have  a  chance  of  success  if 
Congress  keeps  to  its  promise  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Because  the  recession  has  worsened 
since  the  last  time  the  Senate  consid- 
ered the  same  question,  there  is  rising 
pressure  to  suspend  the  budget  con- 
straints adopted  last  year.  But  at  this 
time  it  is  better  that  we  strengthen 
our  economy's  many  built-in  features 
that  help  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  reces- 
sion for  working  Americans.  Unem- 
ployment insurance,  food  stamps,  wel- 
fare, and  Medicaid  are  all  programs 
that  soften  the  job  losses  and  falling 
incomes  which  accompany  the  reces- 
sion. When  they  are  working  properly, 
these  programs  help  families  to  keep 
bread  on  their  tables  and  to  ride  out 
the  economic  storm. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  re- 
ports that  unemployment  insurance  is 
not  working  as  well  as  it  should  be. 
Americans  who  should  be  receiving 
benefits  have  not.  I  am  supportive  of 
efforts  underway  in  Congress  to  fix  the 
defects  in  this  system,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  requires  us  to  suspend  the 
budget  law. 

Our  decision  today  is  not  final. 
Should  the  optimists  be  proven  wrong, 
and  the  recession  continue  to  worsen — 
and  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case — 
the  Senate  will  return  to  this  same 
question  at  a  later  date.  At  the  time  I 
hope  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion will  work  with  Congress  to  fashion 
a  responsible  answer  to  the  recession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  time  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  60  seconds,  out  of  order,  on 
an  unrelated  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  PER- 
SIAN GULF  REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senate  has  just 
adopted  a  Kurdish  relief  authorization 
bill,  which  I  strongly  support.  It  is  one 
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of  the  gravest  tragedies  in  history,  and 
we,  as  a  country,  with  the  values  that 
we  all  share,  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  address  it,  which  we  are  prepared  to 
do  here,  apparently. 

I  also  support  sending  SlVi  billion  in 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  if 
Gorbachev  does  make  it  you  would  be 
able  to  cut  10  times  that  much  off  the 
defense  bill  in  the  immediate  future. 

But  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that 
while  I  strongly  support  both  of  those 
items  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  and  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi  are  suffering 
greatly  from  a  very  big  flood  and  many 
of  these  people  have  lost  virtually  ev- 
erything they  had  for  the  third  year  in 
a  row. 

Last  year  we  put  $600  million  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  disaster  loans 
and  as  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  loaned  a  whop- 
ping $38  of  that  $600  million. 

I  do  not  think  many  of  these  people 
are  even  going  to  qualify  for  loans. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  have  addi- 
tional help,  and  the  reason  Senator 
Cochran  and  I  did  not  put  a  hold  on 
this  Kurdish  relief  bill  is  that  we  do 
not  want  to  mix  it  up,  we  do  not  want 
to  hold  that  hostage,  but  there  is  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  coming 
through  here  in  about  6  weeks,  and  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  tell  my 
colleagues  that  there  has  to  be  some 
relief,  there  has  to  be  relief  provided 
for  these  farmers  in  the  delta  areas  of 
those  three  States  that  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  vote  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137  will  occur  at  2 
p.m.  today. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE-FIXING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  429)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding  retail  competition. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment;  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
desirous  of  offering  the  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  I  believe  I  am 
representing  him  accurately. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  90 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  Brown  amend- 
ment? If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  90)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Brown  in  a  colloquy  concerning 
some  of  the  language  in  his  substitute 
amendment.  In  that  substitute  there  is 
a  new  section  8(a)(1)(D)  that  provides 
that  a  decision  by  a  supplier  to  "alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  pol- 
icy through  adoption  of  exclusive  dis- 
tributor outlets  or  vertical  location, 
customer  or  territorial  clauses  shall 
not  constitute  an  action  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  price  competition  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (c)(ii)."  This  sec- 
tion only  modifies  section  8(a)(l)(C)(ii) 
but  I  want  to  be  clear  about  the  intent 
of  this  section.  I  agree  that  a  seller 
needs  to  be  able  to  restructure  its  dis- 
tribution system.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  a  supplier  may 
claim  to  be  restructuring  the  distribu- 
tion system  when  in  fact  that  claim  is 
only  a  subterfuge  for  what  is  actually  a 
scheme  to  enforce  a  price-fixing  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment, including  paragraph  (D),  or  in 
this  colloquy,  is  intended  to  undermine 
the  unilateral  conduct  protections  af- 
forded by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  United  States  v.  Colgate.  250  U.S.  300 
(1919).  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
this  legislation  not  inhibit  the  ability 
of  a  seller  to  change  its  form  of  dis- 
tribution of  its  products.  It  would  be 
unfair  and  unwise  if  the  legislation  had 
the  result  that  a  seller  having  at  one 
time  decided  to  sell  its  products 
through  one  form  of  distribution  sys- 
tem, could  not  change  its  mind  and 
adopt  another  tjrpe  of  system.  Any 
such  change  could  entail  terminating 
some  or  all  existing  resellers. 

By  the  same  token  you  are  quite 
right  that  such  a  change  of  distribu- 
tion system  could  be  a  subterfuge  for 
enforcing  a  resale  price  maintenance 
conspiracy,  combination  or  agreement. 
It  is  my  intent  that  this  section  apply 
to  good  faith  efforts  by  a  supplier  to 


adopt  a  different  distribution  system 
than  it  may  already  have  in  place  such 
as  an  exclusive  distributor  outlet.  I 
agree  that  it  is  possible  that  a  supplier 
could  claim  to  be  establishing  an  ex- 
clusive outlet  or  supplier  could  claim 
to  be  establishing  an  exclusive  outlet 
or  adopting  vertical  location,  customer 
or  territorial  clauses  when  in  fact  he  or 
she  was  terminating  a  reseller  pursu- 
ant to  an  illegal  vertical  price-fixing 
conspiracy,  combination  or  agreement. 
This  could  be  the  case  for  instance 
where  as  part  of  an  illegal  price-fixing 
agreement  a  person  eliminates  the  only 
price  competition  for  a  product  but 
claims  to  be  altering  his  or  her  dis- 
tribution system  in  part. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  also  like 
to  inquire  of  my  colleague  concerning 
new  section  8(a)(2)  which  states  "In 
making  its  determination  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall 
consider  evidence  in  rebuttal  support- 
ing any  actual,  bona  fide  nonprice  busi- 
ness justification  for  the  termination 
of  the  claimant  or  the  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  claimant."  This 
section  relates  to  section  8(a)(1)(A)  and 
the  evidence  from  which  the  court 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  per- 
son entered  into  a  contract,  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  curtail  competi- 
tion. I  understand  this  section  is  in- 
tended simply  to  make  clear  to  the 
judge  that  we  want  the  court  to  take 
into  consideration  evidence  of  bona 
fide  business  justifications  in  making 
the  determination  of  whether  there  is  a 
contract,  combination  or  conspiracy. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  great  day  for  the  American 
consumer.  Five  years  after  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  price  fixing,  the  Senate 
has  finally  acted.  Action  on  the  bill  has 
not  been  concluded,  but  essentially  it 
has  been.  The  reality  is  that  it  is  like 
an  emancipation  day  for  the  American 
consumer  because  it  says  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  you  now  have  the  right  to 
buy  at  discount  and  the  manufacturer 
will  not  be  cutting  off  the  retailer  who 
sells  to  you  because  he  is  selling  to  you 
at  less  than  the  listed  price.  What  a 
wonderful  day  that  is. 

So  often  we  come  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  we  pass  legislation  that  adds 
to  the  cost  of  daily  living  of  American 
people.  This  action  today  mea.is  that 
the  American  people  will  be  saving  dol- 
lars by  being  able  to  buy  at  a  discount. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  day  and  speaks 
well  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  will  move  it  forward  to  the 
House.  I  am  confident  that  the  House, 
which  has  passed  similar  legislation 
before,  will  act  appropriately  and  pass 
the  legislation,  and  then  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  see  fit  to  sign 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESir  ING 
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OFFICER.  Without 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 
clerk   will   call   the 


legislative   clerk   pro- 
roll. 
Mr.    President,    I   ask 
that  the  order  for 
be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
ordered, 
further  ask  unanimous 
permitted  to  proceed 


PROCEDURE 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  proceed  as  if  in 


OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  THE 
NONTRADITIONAL  VOLUNTEER 


Mr.  President,  I  en- 
Americans  and  farmers 
becoming  volunteers  for  2 
Corps  of  the  United 
of  Senate  Joint 
which    commemorates 
vjersary    of    the    Peace 
the  value  of  this  fine 
to   developing 
the  world. 
Cdrps   today   is   not   the 
1961.  New  areas  of  the 
by  its  presence.  Fol- 
of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
now   teaching  English 
ng  American  business 
Europe,  Panama, 
The  emergence  and  re- 
depiocracy  has  led  to  the 
Corps  after  a  long 


Eastern 


Peace 


Corps      is      now      a 

with  over  6,000  vol- 

cJDuntries,   including  14 

year.  Eleven  more 

receive    volunteers    in 


coips 


In  addition  to  expansion,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  trying  to  change  its  image  by 
recruiting  older  and  more  experienced 
applicants.  The  Peace  Corps  image  is 
no  longer  that  of  college  grads  digging 
wells  in  Africa.  Peace  Corps  Director 
Paul  D.  Coverdell  recently  said: 

The  Peace  Corps  in  the  1990's  will  continue 
to  recruit  older  volunteers  who  have  wisdom 
and  skills  to  share. 

Currently  over  10  percent  of  volun- 
teers are  50  years  or  older.  Many  coun- 
tries hosting  the  Peace  Corps  request 
senior  volunteers  because  age  is  highly 
respected  in  these  countries  and  age  is 
considered  to  represent  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. 

Alberta  Lee,  aged  53,  of  Indiana, 
started  nutrition  programs  in  several 
villages  in  West  Africa.  She  said: 

Because  I'm  older,  people  have  been  very 
cooperative  and  accept  my  suggestions  read- 
ily. I  had  no  Idea  that  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer I  would  have  as  much  power  and  In- 
fluence as  seems  to  be  the  case. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point, 
Mr.  President;  that  we  think  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  something  someone 
joins  at  age  18  or  when  they  are  out  of 
college.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  older 
persons — and  I  hope  we  do  not  consider 
53  old — but  my  point  is  that  people  at 
any  age  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  Increasingly  we  are  seeing 
that  to  be  the  case. 

In  addition  to  older  citizens,  I  would 
also  like  to  encourage  people  in  farm- 
ing communities,  including  commu- 
nities in  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, to  consider  sharing  their  agricul- 
tural skills  and  knowledge  with  their 
counterparts  in  developing  countries 
by  becoming  volunteers  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  ability  to  grow  adequate 
amounts  of  food  to  feed  exploding  pop- 
ulations is  crucial  to  these  starving 
countries.  American  farmers  can  help 
teach  the  survival  skills  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  unfortunate  people  of 
these  nations. 

If  a  2-year  commitment  is  too  long, 
the  Peace  Corps  also  offers  the  Farmer- 
to-Farmer  Program,  which  limits  the 
volunteer  service  period  from  30  to  120 
days. 

The  shorter  term  of  service  allows 
the  recruitment  of  farming  specialists 
to  provide  assistance  in  such  areas  as 
agricultural  extension,  fisheries,  irri- 
gation, veterinary  science,  and  more. 

Applying  to  the  Peace  Corps  is  rel- 
atively easy.  A  person  begins  the  proc- 
ess by  filling  out  and  sending  in  an  ap- 
plication, outlining  his  or  her  back- 
ground in  areas  such  sis  nursing,  farm- 
ing, teaching,  business  management,  et 
cetera.  On  the  application  a  person 
may  or  may  not  choose  a  particular 
country  in  which  to  serve.  A  foreign 
language  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary.  A  phone  interview,  a  ref- 
erence and  background  check,  and  an 
examination  of  personal  commitment 
follow  the  original  application.  The 
final  commitment  is  needed  only  after 


a  final  invitation  from  the  Peace  Corps 
Placement  Office  and  medical  clear- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  an  excellent 
avenue  for  Americans  to  explore  other 
countries.  It  has  given  over  125,000  past 
volunteers  that  opportunity.  However, 
two  great  pools  of  talent  have  yet  to  be 
fully  tapped— the  older  citizens  of  our 
country  and  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try. I  commend  the  Peace  Corps'  effort 
to  recruit  individuals  from  these  and 
other  groups.  People  in  these  cat- 
egories should  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  international 
horizons  and  earn  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  one  has  helped  others  to 
achieve  a  better  life. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
Peace  Corps  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  a  resolution  commemorat- 
ing its  30th  anniversary.  But  perhaps, 
more  important,  is  for  our  citizens  to 
be  made  aware  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
for  people  of  all  ages.  A  retired  busi- 
nessman can  make  a  real  contribution 
in  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia,  helping  to 
teach  their  citizens  how  free  enterprise 
works.  A  farmer  can  teach  farmers 
about  irrigation,  or  a  veterinarian  can 
teach  and  be  of  great  assistance  in 
many  of  these  countries. 

I  think  the  Peace  Corps  represents 
the  best  of  American  society,  because 
we  are  reaching  out.  The  volunteers 
get  a  small  stipend.  They  get  their 
costs  paid.  But  they  are  not  paid  a  sal- 
ary that  would  normally  support  a 
family.  So  people  have  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  do  not  have  immediate 
demands  financially.  But  I  think  that 
more  people  from  different  walks  of  life 
should  consider  it. 

There  is  also  great  demand  for  Eng- 
lish teachers,  and  that  is  a  language 
that  is  becoming  the  world  business 
language.  In  order  for  some  of  these  re- 
emerging  European  countries  to  con- 
duct business,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
have  English  as  a  tool. 

I  point  these  things  out  because  we 
are  at  a  turning  point  in  terms  of  our 
foreign  aid.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  am  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  limitations  on 
our  foreign  aid.  In  fact,  this  afternoon 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  international  bank  for  the 
Middle  East. 

The  word  I  get  from  my  constituents 
is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
taxes  for  expanding  foreign  aid,  be- 
cause we  are  short  of  money  and  have 
a  budgetary  deficit.  We  can,  however, 
reach  out  and  in  some  ways  make  a 
greater  contribution  by  sending  people 
who  have  skills  in  free  enterprise. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  apologize  at 
all  for  teaching  people  how  to  make  a 
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profit.  After  all,  the  world  realizes  that 
what  we  have  in  the  United  States  is 
what  they  want.  The  Berlin  Wall  came 
down.  The  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
want  that.  There  are  problems  in  set- 
ting up  small  businesses.  If  you  have 
lived  in  a  Communist  State  all  of  your 
life,  as  have  your  parents,  it  takes  a 
while — it  may  take  a  generation— to 
learn  how  free  enterprise  works.  That 
is  a  place  where  small  business  people 
could  make  a  contribution. 

I  know  that  farmers  from  my  State 
of  South  Dakota  have  gone  into  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  I  have  received  let- 
ters saying  what  a  great  contribution 
these  people  have  made,  people  who 
never  thought  they  could  make  this 
kind  of  contribution  in  international 
affairs. 

So,  ironically  enough,  in  the  1990's 
perhaps  our  greatest  contribution  in 
international  affairs  will  not  be  fancy 
diplomatic  parties  or  fancy  diplomatic 
agreements,  but  they  may  well  be  a 
grassroots  contribution  from  grass- 
roots America. 

I  am  proud  to  have  on  my  staff  at 
this  time  a  young  man  who  is  about  to 
serve  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  Peace  Corps; 
Mr.  Vance  Timmer  of  my  staff  is  about 
to  depart  for  Costa  Rica.  We  feel  very 
proud  of  him  and  what  we  expect  he 
will  contribute  to  the  Peace  Corps  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  there 
is  a  vote  scheduled  for  2  o'clock.  So  the 
Senator  may  certainly  proceed  until 
that  time  as  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  35  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
nays  92,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  55  Leg.] 
YEAS— 5 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  question  occurs  on 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 137,  which  the  clerk  will  read  for 
the  third  time. 


Harkln 

Rle^le 

WellMone 

Pell 

Sarbanes 
NAYS— 92 

Adams 

Exon 

McConnell 

Akaka 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

B&ucus 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

BlDgaman 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Graham 

Nlckles 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Qrassley 

Packwood 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Hatneld 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Robb 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Bums 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Sanford 

Coats 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Cralg 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lleberman 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lolt 

Warner 

Dole 

Lucrar 

Wlrth 

Domenlci 

Mack 

Wofford 

Durenberger 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

the  debate  and  the  vote  of  such  matter 
either  today  or  on  subsequent  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bond  Gam  Pryor 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  Jane  Fisher,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  relating  to 
Senate  Resolution  117  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  during 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
PRICE  FIXING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  429  under  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  are 
ready  to  pass  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1991.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
one  of  the  Members  wishes  to  address 
the  body  on  this  subject  before  we  pass 
it.  It  is  also  my  understanding  there 
will  be  a  voice  vote.  I  think  we  ought 
to  move  forward. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  date,  not  alone 
for  the  Senate  but  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  Under  this  legislation, 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  at  a  discount 
instead  of  having  to  pay  the  price  set 
by  the  manufacturer,  if  some  dis- 
counter wants  to  sell  at  that  price.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  bill  more  appro- 
priately scoped  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  than  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  what  should  have  been  the  law, 
which  we  thought  was  the  law  for 
many  years  until  the  Supreme  Court 
carved  away  at  the  thrust  of  the  law, 
at  the  impact  of  the  law  by  establish- 
ing new  evidentiary  rules. 

I  think  we  bring  that  about.  We 
make  some  modifications.  With  the 
Brown  amendment  we  further  com- 
promise that  issue  but  do  so  in  a  way 
that  will  not  be  harmful  to  the 
consumer.  So  I  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
Thursday  afternoon  and  we  ought  to 
move  forward  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  enact  this  legislation. 

Sixty-three  Members  of  the  body 
voted  to  cut  off  debate,  61  the  day  be- 
fore voted  to  cut  off  debate.  I  think  the 
will  is  obvious.  I  think  such  Members 
as  there  are  who  wish  to  be  heauxi 
should  come  to  the  floor  promptly  or  I 
will  ask  the  Chair  to  move  forward. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  whom  we  have  been 
waiting,  has  now  arrived.  I  appreciate 
his  support  on  both  of  the  cloture 
votes,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing him  share  with  us  some  gems  of 
wisdom. 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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litigation  and  costly  and  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  jury  with  the  vagaries  as  to 
what  the  jury  system  will  bring,  and 
this  is  not  to  denigrate  the  jury  system 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  liberties  in  the 
court  and  is  very  important,  but  the 
law  has  structured  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  court,  that  is,  the 
judge  ruling  on  matters  of  law,  and  the 
jury  ruling  on  matters  of  fact.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  American 
law,  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  there  must 
be  a  sufficient  level  of  evidence  to  sat- 
isfy legal  requirements  which  are  ruled 
upon  by  a  judge  in  order  to  submit  a 
case  to  the  jury.  It  is  only  when  that 
threshold  has  been  reached  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  claim  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  face  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence. You  cannot  speculate.  There  has 
to  be  sufficiency  of  evidence.  Where 
cases  may  be  involved  in  protracted 
litigation  and  submitted  to  the  jury 
without  that  sufficient  level  of  evi- 
dence, it  is  very  costly.  That  cost 
comes  back  to  the  consumer  and  is  un- 
justified under  our  system.  It  is  that 
search  that  we  have  been  engaged  in: 
To  determine  what  is  the  proper  level 
of  proof  in  a  price-fixing  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Monsanto  and  Sharp 
are  correct  decisions  or  have  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  I  believe  there 
ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  law  on  the 
standard  of  proof  to  go  to  a  jury.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  S.  429,  as  presented, 
is  the  proper  statutory  construction  to 
answer  that  question.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  excellent  work  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  Sen- 
ator Brown,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Brown  amendment  is  sufficient  to  have 
the  proper  standard  of  proof  to  go  to  a 
jury. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into 
grreat  detail,  I  would  refer  to  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  in  my  own  addi- 
tional views  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  to  which  I  referred  yesterday 
and  had  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
Anybody  who  cares  to  see  those  views 
can  find  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday.  I  had  referred  to, 
and  will  repeat  with  reasonable  brev- 
ity, the  concerns  that  I  have  on  the 
Monsanto  case.  This  is  the  language 
which  I  find  especially  troublesome,  al- 
though there  are  other  parts  of  the  de- 
cision which  I  find  of  concern  which  re- 
quire remedial  legislative  action.  But 
this  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
Monsanto  in  part: 

Thus  something  more  than  evidence  of 
complaints  is  needed.  There  must  be  evi- 
dence that  tends  to  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  manufacturer  and  nonterminated 
distributors  were  acting  independently. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  real- 
istically viewed  as  an  inappropriate 
standard  of  proof.  We  know  as  a  matter 
of  common  parlance  the  expression 
"anything  is  possible.  " 
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So  that  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  require  evidence 
that  tends  to  exclude  the  possibility 
just  goes  too  far.  It  requires  the  proof 
of  a  negative,  and  it  requires  excluding 
a  possibility  which  I  believe  requires  a 
legislative  change.  But  as  yet  we  have 
not  found  that  legislative  change  to 
satisfy  the  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  similarly  in  the  Sharp 
case  the  Supreme  Court  used  other  lan- 
guage which  I  believe  does  not  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  standard  of  proof. 
The  Court  said  this: 

A  vertical  restraint  is  not  illegal  per  se  un- 
less It  includes  some  agreement  on  prices  or 
price  levels. 

The  difficulty  with  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  language  has  been  in- 
terpreted in  a  number  of  lower  court 
decisions  to  exclude  plaintiffs  from 
having  their  cases  submitted  to  a  jury 
where  at  least  in  my  view  they  should 
have  been  submitted  to  a  jury,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  a  legislaive  change 
that  I  think  should  be  made. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  Toys  R'  Us  versus  Macy,  which 
is  recorded  in  728  F.  Supp.  230  (S.D.N.Y. 
1990),  summary  judgment  was  granted 
because  the  court  found  no  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  set  prices  at  some  level 
as  required  under  Sharp,  despite  evi- 
dence being  submitted  that  the  defend- 
ant sought  to  maintain  its  keystone 
price,  a  phrase  known  throughout  the 
clothing  industry  to  establish  a  price 
at  double  the  wholesale  price. 

In  another  case,  McCabe's  Furniture 
versus  La-Z-Boy  Chair,  reported  at  798, 
F.2d  323  (8th  Cir.  1986),  the  case  was  not 
submitted  to  the  jury  beacuse  the 
court,  looking  at  the  Sharp  case  lan- 
guage, found  that  evidence  that  the 
complaints  from  the  competitor  in- 
cluded complaints  about  price,  and 
that  earlier  the  defendant  had  urged 
the  plaintiff  to  maintain  prices,  did  not 
meet  the  requirement  to  show  an 
agreement  to  set  price  at  some  specific 
level.  That  case  was  excluded  from  the 
jury's  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  in  describing  these 
cases,  and  talking  about  the  per  se  re- 
quirements and  burden  of  proof,  it  is 
obviously  a  complex  matter,  but  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here  essentially  is 
what  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
prices  and  these  cases,  the  Macy  case, 
the  McCabe's  Furniture  case,  are  illus- 
trative at  least  in  my  view  of  cases 
where  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
submit  to  a  jury  and  the  import  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Sharp  ought 
to  be  changed. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  series  of  cases  where  the 
Monsanto  decision  was  interpreted  in  a 
way  where  again  at  least  in  my  opinion 
the  matter  should  have  been  submitted 
to  a  jury.  Illustrative  are  The  Jeanery, 
Inc.  versus  James  Jeans  case,  reported 
at  849  F.2d  1148  (9th  Cir.  1988)  from  the 
ninth  circuit  where  summary  judgment 
was  granted  even  though  the  manufac- 
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turer  said  he  would  "take  care  of 
things"  when  presented  with  dealers' 
complaints  about  plaintiffs  price  cut- 
ting. 

Another  illustrative  case  is  Garment 
District,  Inc.  versus  Belk  Stores  Serv- 
ices, a  decision  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  reported 
in  799  F.2d  905  (4th  Cir.  1986).  where 
summary  judgment  was  granted  even 
though  the  manufacturer  responded  to 
defendant  retailers'  complaints  by 
stating  that  the  "situation"  was  a 
"mistake"  and  that  the  company  in- 
tended to  "rectify  this  situation." 

Another  illustrative  case  which  at 
least  again  in  my  opinion  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  jury  was  Park- 
way Gallery  Furniture,  Inc.  versus 
Kittinger/Pennsylvania  House  Group, 
Inc.,  a  case  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  reported  at  878  F.2d 
801  (4th  Cir.  1989)  where  summary  judg- 
ment was  granted  even  though  there 
was  evidence  that  the  defendant  sought 
assurances  from  its  dealers  that  they 
would  comply  with  this  new  marketing 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  could  be  said  about  the  situ- 
ation but  those  decisions  are  illus- 
trative of  concerns  which  I  have  with 
the  way  retail  price  maintenance  is- 
sues have  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts. 

There  has  been  a  very  strenuous  ef- 
fort made  by  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  by  my  staff,  a  very  able  at- 
torney, Tom  Dahdouh,  who  has  been 
assisting  along  with  Richard  Hertling, 
and  others  in  my  staff,  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  language  which  would  accom- 
modate the  competing  interests  which 
are  present  here  and  change  some  of 
the  direction  and  language  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Monsanto  and  Sharp. 

In  an  effort  to  find  this  language  I 
have  met  on  a  number  of  occasions 
with  the  very  distinguished  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  James  Rill.  We  met 
several  months  ago  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, talked  extensively  by  phone, 
and  our  staffs  have  worked  together. 
And  we  sat  down  again  today  with  a 
group  of  Senators  and  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Rill  in  an  effort  to  see  how 
we  might  structure  the  language  which 
will  accommodate  the  interests — that 
is,  to  have  bona  fide  cases  submitted  to 
the  jury  but  not  allow  cases  to  go  to 
the  jury  where  they  are  really 
meritless  which  would  only  increase 
the  cost  of  litigation  and  induce  settle- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  expensive  liti- 
gation costs. 

Those  efforts  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factory. But  it  is  a  matter  where  we 
will  continue  to  work.  I  believe  that 
when  we  talk  about  altering  court  deci- 
sions where  there  is  a  legislative  rem- 
edy for  interpretations  by  courts  we 
have  to  be  very,  very  careful.  The 
whole  tradition  and  history  of  the  com- 


mon law  is  a  case-by-case  analysis 
where  judges  take  a  look  at  facts, 
precedents,  and  statutes,  and  try  to 
come  up  with  the  lawful  result.  A  legis- 
lative process  does  not  have  that  de- 
gree of  analysis  in  many  respects 
which  the  judicial  process  has. 

So  having  had  some  experience  as  a 
practicing  lawyer,  I  approach  the  issue 
of  modifying  judicial  decisions  with  a 
standard  of  great  care.  But  there  are 
occasions  where  the  Congress,  as  a  leg- 
islative body,  has  to  make  changes  be- 
cause the  statutory  interpretations  are 
not  in  accordance  with  what  the  Con- 
gress concludes  the  Congress  had  in- 
tended when  the  original  law  was 
passed,  or  aside  from  the  question  of 
original  congressional  intent  that  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  served  by  the  original  statute 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  As  I  say, 
I  believe  that  public  policy  is  not  prop- 
erly served  by  the  way  that  the  Mon- 
santo and  Sharp  decisions  have  come 
out  on  a  number  of  lower  court  inter- 
pretations. 

The  approach,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  have  the  bill  passed  on  a  voice  vote 
here  today.  I  will  vote  no  when  that 
voice  vote  is  taken. 

I  have  taken  some  time  today  to 
state  my  reasons.  It  is  my  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  legis- 
lative process  we  will  craft  and  struc- 
ture a  bill  which  accomplishes  and  ac- 
commodates the  objectives  which,  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view,  ought  to 
be  accomplished. 

Legislation  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  may 
be  that  from  that  body  legislation  will 
come  a  different  bill  which  will  meet 
the  objectives  that  I  have  stated.  If 
not,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  in 
conference.  This  bill  may  be  subject  to 
a  veto.  At  least  based  upon  the  cloture 
votes,  there  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
number  to  veto  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  although  that  is  always  problem- 
atical, as  to  whether  that  will  occur. 
That  is  a  Presidential  decision. 

There  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the 
way  we  establish  retail  price  fixing, 
but  it  has  to  be  done  carefully.  And  de- 
spite all  of  our  efforts  up  until  the 
present  time,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator,  at  least,  that  the  present  bill, 
even  with  the  Brown  amendment,  does 
not  fit  that  requirement.  But  it  is 
something  we  ought  to  continue  to  try 
to  work  for,  to  have  a  bill  which  will 
accomplish  the  interests  protecting 
consumers,  letting  legitimate  price-fix- 
ing cases  go  to  the  jury  but  excluding 
cases  which  are  unmeritorious  and  just 
result  in  high  costs  of  litigation,  which 
are  borne  by  the  consumer  in  another 
form. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  of  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act  of  1991. 


I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  beginning,  that  while  I  oppose  S. 
429,  I  believe  that  vertical  restraints  on 
price  are,  and  clearly  should  be,  illegal. 
That  rule,  which  remains  the  law 
today,  was  first  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1911  in  the  Dr.  Miles  de- 
cision. My  concern  with  S.  429,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  extends  a  new  antitrust 
standard  to  situations  beyond  in- 
stances of  classic  price  fixing. 

The  proposed  legislation  changes  the 
standard  under  which  a  price-fixing 
suit  may  be  brought.  In  this  regard,  S. 
429  seeks  to  overturn  the  Monsanto  de- 
cision defining  the  requirements  for 
bringing  a  price-fixing  lawsuit. 

Under  the  Monsanto  doctrine,  a 
plaintiff  cannot  force  a  manufacturer 
into  a  jury  trial  on  price-fixing  charges 
simply  because  its  termination  fol- 
lowed complaints  from  other  dealers 
about  its  prices.  In  an  8-to-O  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  offer  some  evidence  that  the 
termination  was  part  of  a  conspiracy 
to  fix  prices.  The  Court  noted  that 
dealers  commonly  complain  to  manu- 
facturers about  the  prices  charged  by 
competing  dealers  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  a  conspiracy  every 
time  a  manufacturer  terminated  a 
dealer  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
price  complaints. 

I  believe  a  manufacturer  should  have 
the  right  to  terminate  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors that  are  offering  poor  service, 
advertising  deceptively,  or  otherwise 
not  performing  to  quality  standards,  so 
long  as  the  termination  is  not  a  result 
of  conspiracy  to  maintain  resale  price 
levels.  They  should  be  able  to  demand 
high  standards,  to  offer  the  best  qual- 
ity products  to  consumers,  and  to 
maintain  open  communications  with 
their  dealers  about  the  marketplace.  If 
enacted,  the  bill  would  seriously 
threaten  the  ability  of  responsible 
manufacturers  to  terminate  dealers 
that  are  not  performing  to  the  compa- 
ny's standards. 

Under  S.  429,  even  with  the  changes 
effected  by  the  Brown  amendment,  the 
test  for  price  fixing  is  too  broad  and 
would  implicate  legitimate  business 
practices.  As  the  Justice  Department 
has  stated,  the  amendment  would  still 
permit  findings  of  conspiracy  and  price 
fixing  where  no  one  has  conspired  and 
prices  have  not  been  fixed. 

If  the  requirements  for  bringing  a 
price-fixing  case  are  eased,  manufac- 
turers could  become  subject  to  frivo- 
lous lawsuits  any  time  they  terminate 
a  distributor.  Naturally,  the  threat  of 
frivolous  lawsuits,  and  the  cost  to  set- 
tle or  litigate  such  suits,  will  be  parsed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  at  the  wholesale  level. 

I  am  against  attempts  by  large  re- 
tailers to  force  manufacturers  to  en- 
gage in  price-fixing  conspiracies.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  current  antitrust  stat- 
utes should  be  enforced  by  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  private  rights 
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service.  But  it  inevitably  results  in 
higher  consumer  prices,  not  only  in  the 
markets  where  presale  service  is  need- 
ed, but  also  in  markets  where  such 
service  is  not  required.  In  most  stores 
and  shops,  the  consumer  receives  little 
presale  service.  One  recent  case  con- 
cerned a  large  department  store  chain 
and  a  children's  swimwear  manufac- 
turer cutting  off  a  discounter.  I  do  not 
need  any  help  from  salesclerks  to  find 
swimsuits  for  my  children,  and  I  think 
many  other  parents  feel  the  same  way. 
For  those  Americans  who  are  strug- 
gling to  get  by  in  this  recession,  saving 
a  few  dollars  by  going  to  a  discount 
store  can  make  a  big  difference.  Retail 
price  maintenance  agreements  prevent 
consumers  from  having  the  choice  of 
how  much  service  they  want  in  pur- 
chasing goods.  Consumers  usually  shop 
around  to  find  the  best  price  on  mer- 
chandise, not  to  free  ride. 

So  current  law  allows  manufacturers 
to  encourage  high-service,  high-price 
stores  by  terminating  stores  selling 
their  products  at  too  low  a  price.  But 
current  law  also  raises  retail  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  goods  where  service  is  not 
an  issue,  and  prevents  retailers  from 
deciding  how  much  service  they  want 
to  provide.  The  last  time  I  checked  in 
Iowa,  folks  liked  the  big  discount 
stores.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  buy 
products  without  the  excess  frills  and 
salesmanship. 

What  is  more,  some  consumers  do  not 
want  presale  service  even  in  markets 
where  service  is  usually  required. 
While  many  people  do  not  have  the 
time  or  the  interest  to  learn  about 
stereos  or  other  products,  some  are 
willing  to  research  on  their  own  with- 
out depending  on  the  sales  clerk  to 
help  them  decide  what  they  want. 
These  people  deserve  to  have  the 
choice  to  buy  from  a  store  for  the  low- 
est possible  price,  without  having  to 
pay  for  service  they  do  not  need. 

The  decision  whether  to  provide  serv- 
ice is  a  marketing  decision.  If  retailers 
think  they  will  make  more  money  sell- 
ing with  full  presale  service  than  sell- 
ing at  a  discount,  that  is  their  deci- 
sion. Discounting  is  not  inunoral,  and 
neither  is  free-riding.  Consumers  have 
the  right  to  shop  around,  to  learn  all 
they  can  about  the  products  from  the 
dealers  and  any  other  sources  they  can 
find,  and  to  buy  the  best  product  they 
can  find  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
This  bill  will  promote  vigorous  com- 
petition between  retailers,  and  the  con- 
sumers will  be  the  ones  to  benefit.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  legislation  that  we  will  be  voting 
on  in  the  next  few  moments:  S.  429,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price- 
Fixing  Act  of  1991. 

First  of  all,  just  what  is  this  bill 
about?  It  is  not  about  making  vertical 


price  agreements — those  agreements 
between  the  manufacturer,  the  dis- 
tributor, or  the  retailer — illegal.  They 
already  are  illegal.  Since  1911,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  manufac- 
turers cannot  conspire  with  their  deal- 
ers to  fix  the  price  of  their  goods,  and 
that  remains  true  today.  Furthermore, 
vertical  price  agreements  currently  are 
not  only  illegal,  but  per  se  illegal, 
meaning  that  they  are  deemed  to  be  so 
anticompetitive  that  they  automati- 
cally violate  antitrust  law  just  by  their 
mere  existence — no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts 
about  it. 

The  illegality  of  vertical  price  agree- 
ments, therefore,  is  not  in  question. 
What  is  in  question  is  how  one  goes 
about  proving  that  an  illegal  collusion 
has  occurred:  what  kind  of  evidence — 
and  how  much — is  necessary  to  prove  a 
violation;  what  kind  of  analytical  test 
is  applied  to  determine  an  antitrust 
violation,  and  so  on.  These  technical 
tools  used  in  antitrust  actions  are 
what  this  bill  addresses. 

It  is  important  to  be  very  clear  about 
the  evidentiary  standards  used  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  per  se  anti- 
trust violation  has  occurred.  There 
must  be  a  way  to  distinguish  between  a 
manufacturer's  illegitimate  termi- 
nation of  a  retailer  carried  out  as  part 
of  a  conspiratorial  action  with  another 
retailer,  and  a  manufacturer's  legiti- 
mate termination  of  a  retailer  for  inde- 
pendent, justified,  and  legal  reasons 
having  nothing  to  do  with  any  conspir- 
acy. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  face  of  it, 
these  two  situations  can  be  difficult  to 
tell  apart,  and  appearances  can  be  de- 
ceiving. Manufacturers  routinely  re- 
ceive price  complaints  from  one  re- 
tailer about  another  retailer.  But 
should  a  manufacturer  terminate  a  re- 
tailer about  whom  complaints  were 
made,  it  may  not  be  clear  whether  the 
complaints  were  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
get  rid  of  the  competing  retailer,  or 
whether  a  planned,  legitimate  termi- 
nation of  a  retailer  simply  coincided 
with  price  complaints  about  that  re- 
tailer. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  to  strike  a  fair 
balance  between  manufacturers  and 
distributors  on  the  evidentiary  stand- 
ards. We  must  ensure  that  retailers 
who  have  been  unfairly  cut  off  simply 
because  of  their  low  prices  can  obtain 
relief.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  en- 
sure that  manufacturers  need  not  fear 
instant  litigation  every  time  they  have 
a  communication  with  their  retailers. 
Without  that  balance,  consumers  lose. 
If  the  balance  is  tilted  too  far  in  one  di- 
rection, consumers  lose  because  retail- 
ers offering  low  prices  are  cut  off  and 
prevented  from  offering  those  goods.  If 
the  balance  is  tilted  too  far  in  the 
other  direction,  consumers  lose  be- 
cause manufacturers  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  antitrust  charges  for  innocent 
independent     actions     protect     them- 
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selves   by    reducing    the    choices    and 
services  offered. 

On  this  point,  I  had  concerns  about 
the  approach  taken  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
was  not  convinced  that  S.  429  struck 
this  important  balance.  Thus,  I  did  not 
vote  to  end  debate  on  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  to  this  measure;  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  time  to 
study,  consider,  and  possibly  amend 
the  measure. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  that  Senator 
Brown  offered  his  amendment  to  clar- 
ify the  evidentiary  standard  in  the  un- 
derlying bill.  In  my  view,  the  amend- 
ment helps  to  ensure  that  manufactur- 
ers' innocent  actions  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  automatic  interpretations  of 
conspiracy. 

There  was  an  understanding  yester- 
day before  the  second  cloture  vote  that 
should  cloture  be  invoked,  the  Brown 
amendment  would  be  accepted  by  the 
sponsors  of  S.  429.  I  was  in  support  of 
the  Brown  amendment,  and  therefore 
voted  to  close  debate  on  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  Brown  amendment  greatly 
clarifies  S.  429,  and  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  final  amended  measure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  S. 
429,  as  amended.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  bill,  as  amended,  does  not  foster 
consumer  interests,  and  that  it  is  af- 
firmatively harmful  to  American  busi- 
ness and  competitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  S.  429  is 
simply  special  interest  legislation 
masquerading  as  a  consumer  protec- 
tion bill.  Consumers  are  now  protected 
by  the  Sherman  Act.  That  act  has 
worked  well  for  101  years — I  repeat,  101 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  two  decisions  has  taken  a 
position  that  the  law,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  fair  to  consumers.  It  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  political  change  and  di- 
vergent economic  thought,  and  has  re- 
mained a  constant  guardian  of  com- 
petition, always  balancing  the  inter- 
ests of  both  consumers  and  business. 
That  is  what  you  have  to  do  if  you  are 
going  to  compete;  you  have  to  balance 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  busi- 
ness. 

I  remain  very  concerned  that  if  we 
enact  this  legislation,  we  tip  the  scale 
against  American  business  and  cause 
further  harm  to  our  competitive  posi- 
tion worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  S. 
429,  as  amended.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Bush  administration 
opposes  this  bill.  President  Bush  and 
his  administration  would  not  favor  a 
bill  that  hurts  consumers.  That  is  in- 
conceivable. 

As  I  said,  this  bill  is  a  special  inter- 
est bill  masquerading  as  a  consumer 
protection  bill.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  represents 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country,  would 


not  favor  this  bill  if  it  hurt  consumers. 
Who  would  think  that  he  would  do 
that?  It  would  be  inconceivable.  The 
Attorney  General  is  opposed  to  this 
bill.  He  thinks  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
Mr.  Rill,  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  The 
Antitrust  Division  is  the  division  set 
up  to  see  that  there  is  fair  trade,  and 
that  there  is  competition,  and  that  you 
do  not  have  businesses  combining  to 
prevent  competition.  Mr.  Rill  believes 
this  is  a  bad  bill.  He  does  not  think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers. 

These  are  people  that  are  appointed 
by  the  President  as  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  they  feel  that  this 
bill  is  not  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
also  set  up  especially  to  see  that  there 
is  fair  trade  and  to  prevent  combina- 
tions that  would  hurt  the  public  and 
consumers.  They  are  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
studied  this  bill  for  years,  and  they 
have  concluded  that  it  is  a  bad  bill, 
that  it  should  not  pass,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  consumers. 

Many  business  associations  oppose 
this  bill.  Many  antitrust  experts  op- 
pose this  bill.  If  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete in  the  world,  we  had  better  not 
pass  this  bill.  It  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  America.  It  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  business.  It 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  consimi- 
ers. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
two  decisions  that  this  bill  would  over- 
rule, two  Supreme  Court  decisions — 
one  that  was  unanimous,  and  another 
that  was  a  6  to  2  vote.  So  I  think  my 
colleagues  had  better  think  well  before 
they  vote  to  support  this  bill. 

We  will  have  a  voice  vote  in  a  little 
bit.  But  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  this  bill  passes — and  should  it 
pass  the  House — we  can  expect  a  veto, 
and  I  think  the  veto  will  be  upheld. 

If,  after  the  Senate  acts,  something 
can  be  worked  out  among  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  House,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  get  legislation  that  is  not  det- 
rimental, that  is  one  thing.  If  not,  I 
certainly  hope  the  President  will  veto 
this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yields  the 
floor. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
reaxi  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  429 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Consumer  Protection  Against 
Prlce-Flxlng  Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  consumer  welfare  Is  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  vigorous  price 
competition; 

(2)  vertical  price  restraints  generally  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  competition  that  re- 
sults in  higher  consumer  prices: 

(3)  recent  court  decisions  have  so  narrowly 
construed  the  laws  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints that  consumer  welfare  has  been  put 
in  jeopardy;  and 

(4)  It  is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  that 
protects  the  interests  of  consumers  in  vigor- 
ous price  competition  while  recognizing  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  main- 
tain rejisonable  service,  quality  and  safety 
standards. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designated, the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices  (other 
than  a  maximum  price),  if  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  the  court 
finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  direct 
or  circumstantial,  from  which  a  trier  of  fact 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  person  who 
sells  a  good  or  service  to  the  claimant  for  re- 
sale entered  into  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  with  a  competitor  of  such  claim- 
ant to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition 
by  such  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good 
or  service,  then  the  court  shall  permit  the 
trier  of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person 
and  such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  evi- 
dence that  such  person— 

"(1)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  reasonably  implied 
request  or  demand  that  the  seller  take  steps 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  price  competition  by 
the  claimant  in  the  resale  of  such  good  or 
service,  and 

"(11)  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant  and  such  request  or  demand  was 
the  major  cause  of  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  to  supply. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ll). 
no  such  request  or  demand  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  the  major  cause  of  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  un- 
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less,  at  a  minimum  there  is  evidence  that 
such  person — 

"(i)  expressly  or  mpliedly  acquiesced  to 
the  request  or  demar  d,  or 

"(ii)  expressly  or  Impliedly  threatened,  or 
took  actions,  in  add:  tion  to  the  termination 
or  refusal  to  continue  to  supply  at  issue  in 
the  case,  to  curtail  sr  eliminate  price  com- 
petition by  the  claimant  or  others  engaged 
in  the  resale  of  goods  or  services. 

"(D)  A  decision  br  such  person  to  alter, 
wholly  or  in  part,  its  distribution  policy 
through  adoption  cf  exclusive  distributor 
outlets  or  vertical  Ic  cation,  customer  or  ter- 
ritorial clauses  shal  I  not  constitute  an  ac- 
tion to  curtail  or  e  iminate  price  competi- 
tion for  purposes  of  a  iibparagraph  (C)(ii). 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  existerce  of  a  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider evidence  in  reb  ittal  supporting  any  ac- 
tual, bona  fide  non;  irice  business  justifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  claimant  or 
the  refusal  to  contitue  to  supply  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(3)  The  court  shal  1  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  wl  ether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engi  iged  in  concerted  action 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
goods  or  service  In  ^  iolation  of  such  section 
if  the  court  determii  es  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  tha .  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  w  lich  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  a  ;tion  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  incl  iding  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  attorney 
general,  or  by  the  Feleral  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  I  alleges  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspii  acy  to  set,  change  or 
maintain  prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a 
good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good 
or  service  entered  is  to  an  agreement  to  set, 
change  or  maintain  1  he  resale  price  of  a  good 
or  service  shall  be  s  ifHcient  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  such  section,  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  api  tly  when  the  agreement 
to  set,  change,  or  maintain  the  resale  price 
of  a  good  or  service  in  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  ser  irice.  Such  maximum  re- 
sale price  agreement  s  shall  not  be  deemed  il- 
legal per  se;  such  agreements  shall  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  theii  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  re  evant  factors  affecting 
competition  in  the  lelevant  market  for  the 
good  or  service  tha;  is  the  subject  of  the 
agreement.  An  agree  [nent  between  the  seller 
of  a  good  or  service  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
good  or  service  to  terminate  another  pur- 
chaser as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to  continue  to 
supply  such  other  pu  rcbaser  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  sucli  section  if  such  pur- 
chaser's discount  [ricing  was  the  major 
cause  of  such  termir  ation  or  refusal  to  con- 
tinue to  supply,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  ia  agreed  upon.". 

SBC.  4.  Nothing  ic  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  tie  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  o  ily  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  tb(  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract.  <  ombination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

SBC.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  ru  le  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restrains  und«r  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
the  existing  state  iif  law  with  respect  to 
other  types  of  nonpri  ze  vertical  restraints. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes  with  a  state- 
ment on  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  RiEGLE  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1019  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


REFUGEE  RELIEF  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  H.R.  2122.  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  authorization 
bill.  This  bill  authorizes  $4  million  in 
emergency  assistance  to  the  1.5  million 
Kurdish  refugees  who  are  suffering 
under  desperate  conditions  in  Iran. 
Turkey,  and  Iraq. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  world  wit- 
nessed a  refugee  crisis  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Rarely  has  there  been  such  a 
tragic  exodus  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  and  their  home- 
land. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation and  ensuring  that  immediate 
humanitarian  assistance  is  provided  to 
the  long-suffering  Kurdish  people. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Leahy].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  4:45 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:40  p.m.  recessed  until  4:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Simon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Illinois,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
5:45  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  5:33 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  5:46 
p.m..  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Lautenberg]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  AMERICAN  POW/ 
MIA  OFFICE  IN  HANOI 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  118,  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  object 
to  this  resolution,  but  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  regarding  it. 

Our  State  Department  policy,  to  be 
very  brief,  used  to  be  that  no  office 
would  be  set  up  until  the  level  of  activ- 
ity justified  setting  it  up  in  Vietnam 
and  that  we  had  received  assurances 
from  Vietnam  that  there  would  be 
more  progress  on  the  MIA  issue;  most 
specifically,  access  to  the  country  in 
terms  of  crash  sites,  in  terms  of 
records,  and  in  terms  of  the  prison  sys- 
tem. 

I  spoke  with  Senator  McCain  a  short 
time  ago  and  he  gave  me  his  assurances 
that  General  Vessey  has  those  assvor- 
ances  from  the  Vietnamese  in  writing. 
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For  that  reason  and  because  of  the 
respect  that  I  have  for  Senator  McCain 
and  the  fact  that  we  all  share  the  same 
goals  here,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legrislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  commending  the 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi,  Vietnam,  and 
recommending  that  such  office  be  authorized 
to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  families  of 
Americans  missing-ln-actlon  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  118 

Whereas  18  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam,  and  16  years  have  passed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  2,276  Americans  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  many  families  of  Americans  miss- 
Ing-in-action  believe  their  relatives  are  alive 
and  held  against  their  will  in  Vietnam; 

Whereas  senior  Vietnamese  officials  have 
assured  members  of  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  will  allow  the  families 
of  Americans  missing-ln-actlon  In  Vietnam 
to  investigate,  in  Vietnam,  reports  of 
sightings  of  live  Americans; 

Whereas  on  April  20,  1991.  Vietnamese  For- 
eign Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  and  the 
President's  Special  Emissary  for  POW/MIA 
affairs,  General  John  Vessey  agreed,  on  be- 
half of  their  governments,  to  establish  a 
POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi  to  be  operated  by 
United  States  Government  officials; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  office  is  intended  to  facilitate  greater 
cooperation  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  on  POW/MIA 
matters,  including  joint  field  investigations 
and  information  research  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  many  families  of  Americans  miss- 
Ing-ln-action  desire  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  determining  the  fates  of  their  rel- 
atives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  Gen- 
eral Vessey  and  Foreign  Minister  Thach,  and 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  for  agreeing  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi,  Vietnam,  and 
calls  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  the 
office. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  in 
addition  to  its  functions  described  in  a  joint 
statement  by  General  Vessey  and  Foreign 
Minister  Thach  released  on  April  20,  1991,  the 
POW/MIA  office  should  be  authorized  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  families  of 
Americans  mlssing-in-action  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  through  which  the  fami- 
lies can  make  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  investigate  the  fates 
of  their  relatives. 


Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution— 

(1)  the  term  "POW"  means  prisoner  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

(2)  the  term  "MIA"  means  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  United 
States  civilians  mission-In-action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  FEDERAL  CI- 
VILIAN PERSONNEL  IN  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM/SHIELD 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk,  and 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36) 
thanking  and  commending  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  proceeding  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution? 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  which  recognizes 
and  commends  our  Nation's  Federal  ci- 
vilian personnel  for  their  enormous 
contribution  to  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  I  am  pleased 
that  several  of  my  colleagues  are  join- 
ing me  in  this  effort.  Senators  Adams, 
BuRDiCK,  MiKULSKi,  RoBB,  and  Sar- 
BANES  are  cosponsors  of  this  note- 
worthy resolution,  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate their  support  to  honor  our  Fed- 
eral civilian  personnel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel  exhibited  the  highest 
form  of  honor  and  professionalism  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  We  should 
take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  also 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  thou- 


sands of  Federal  civilian  employees 
whose  untiring  efforts  assisted  in  the 
successful  execution  of  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

These  dedicated  and  committed  em- 
ployees certainly  set  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  performance  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Although  we  did  not  read  about  their 
efforts  on  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers, their  "behind-the-scenes"  con- 
tributions undoubtedly  helped  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  this  operation. 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
sent  to  the  Middle  East,  over  4,000  were 
Federal  civilian  employees  who  were 
relocated  to  work  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
theater  of  operations.  An  additional 
20,000  Federal  employees  were  called  to 
active  duty  as  reservists  and  thousands 
more  reservists  were  a,sked  to  support 
the  additional  work  requirements 
across  this  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

Our  Federal  civilian  employees  met 
this  Nation's  call  to  duty  with  distinc- 
tion. Working  under  severe  time  con- 
straints, unrelenting  pressure  and 
seemingly  insurmountable  logistical 
problems,  our  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees overcame  these  obstacles  and  reso- 
lutely met  their  tasks.  I  commend 
these  fine  Americans  and  extend  my 
gratitude  for  their  contributions  dur- 
ing this  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  and  its 
preamble  are  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  36 

Whereas  American  and  Allied  forces  were 
resoundingly  successful  in  carrying  out  their 
mandate  to  liberate  Kuwait  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions; 

Whereas  a  key  factor  in  bringing  that  out- 
come about  was  the  transporting  of  over 
500.000  United  States  troops,  almost  half  a 
million  tons  of  ammunition,  and  approxi- 
mately 100,000  motorized  vehicles  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  representing  the  most  mas- 
sive movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  mate- 
riel that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
tireless  efforts  of  this  Nation's  Federal  civil- 
ian employees; 

Whereas  more  than  4.000  Federal  civilian 
employees  were  relocated  to  work  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  theater  of  operations,  over  20.000 
Federal  civilian  employees  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  reservists,  and  thousands  of 
other  Federal  civilian  employees  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  around  the  world  contributed 
to  the  war  effort  in  ways  too  many  to  enu- 
merate; 

Whereas  Federal  civilian  employees,  de- 
spite seemingly  insurmountable  logistical 
problems,  unrelenting  pressure,  and  severe 
time  constraints,  successfully  accomplished 
what  this  Nation  asked  of  them  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  highest  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  professionalism;  and 

Whereas  Federal  civilian  employees  are 
truly  among  the  unsung  heroes  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by 

resentatives  concurring) 

here  by- 
CD  expresses  its 

Nation's  Federal  civilian 

contributions  to 

Operation  Desert  Stdrm 
(2)  commends  and 

tlon's  Federal  civili4n 

perbly  done. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr 
reconsider  the  vo  ;e 
current   resolution 
move  to  lay  that 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AKAKA 
like  it  to  be  kndwn 
was  cleared  on  th( 

Mr.  President, 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNCj 
KIN).  The  clerk  wi 

The  assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.    MURKOWSKI 
ask  unanimous 
for  the  quorum 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 

The  Senator 
nlzed. 

Mr.  MURKOWStI 

(The  remarks  o1 
taining  to  the  i 
are  located  in   t^day 
"Statements  on 
Joint  Resolutions 
pertaining  to  the 
Resolution  124 
Record  under  ■ 
rent  and  Senate 


the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
That  the   Congress 

deepest  gratitude  to  this 

employees  for  their 

Ope^tion  Desert  Shield  and 

and 

congratulates  this  Na- 

employees  on  a  job  su- 

President.  I  move  to 
by  which  the  con- 
was   agreed   to.    I 

motion  on  the  table. 

ay  on  the  table  was 
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Mr.   MURKOWSSCI 
rise  today  to  appli  lud 
outstanding  efforts 
of  Alaska  for  hei 
Alaskans     for 
Marijuana.  Marie 
the  chairperson  of 

For    many 
worked  with 
which  supported 
of  marijuana.  Mo^ 
lected  over  2,500 
band.     Otto,     co 
called  for  the 
to  be  considered 
ballot. 

Although   threats 
and  damage  to  he;  ■ 
during    the 
never  wavered  in 
recriminalize  the 
the  State  of 
she  was  doing 
Alaska.    She 
Alaska  youth  had 
in  a  drug-free  socipty. 

I  am  proud  to 
spect  her  greatly 
strumental  in 
November.   Our 
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President,  I  would 
that  this  action 
Republican  side, 
suggest  the  absence 


OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
1  call  the  roll. 
Ifegislative  clerk  pro- 
roll. 

Mr.   President,   I 

ccjnsent  that  the  order 

be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 

jrdered. 

frpm  Alaska  is  recog- 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.   President,   I 
and  conamend  the 
of  Marie  Majewske 
diligent  work  with 
Hecriminalization     of 
served  honorably  as 
this  organization. 
Marie    Majewske 
edudation-related  groups 
he  recriminalization 
recently,  Marie  col- 
signatures — her  hus- 
lected     1,500— which 
rei:riminalization  issue 
the  November  1990 
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Alas  ka 
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of  physical   harm 

property  were  made 

period,    Marie 

her  commitment  to 

use  of  marijuana  in 

As  Marie  stated, 

for  the  youth  of 

believed    that 

the  right  to  grow  up 


know  Marie  and  re- 

Her  efforts  were  in- 

acriieving  a  victory  last 

south  in  Alaska  can 


say  "no"  to  drugs  knowing  that  the  use 
of  marijuana  is  illegal  because  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  Alaska  took  that  po- 
sition last  fall. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
can  be  proud  of  one  of  their  own  who 
courageously  and  tirelessly  worked  to 
champion  an  important  goal.  Her  work 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  or 
unappreciated  by  this  Senator.  To 
Marie,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  KURDISH 
RELIEF  BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation provides  authorization  for  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  Kurdish  people 
made  homeless  by  the  brutal  policies  of 
the  Saddam  Hussein  regime.  More  than 
2  million  people  have  sought  refuge 
along  Iraq's  borders  with  Turkey  and 
Iran.  We  have  all  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  television  images  of  dehydrated  ba- 
bies lying  listless  on  the  ground,  star- 
ing hollow  eyed  into  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. 

After  a  too  long  delay,  the  inter- 
national community  is  now  taking  care 
of  the  material  needs  of  the  800,000  ref- 
ugees along  the  Turkey  border.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  assistance  to  the 
larger  number  of  refugees  along  the 
Iranian  border  and  this,  in  turn,  will 
require  greater  cooperation  from  the 
Iranian  Government. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  the  Kurdish  peo- 
ple. The  larger  problem,  however,  is  a 
political  and  military  one. 

As  long  as  Saddam  Hussein  is  in 
power,  the  Kurds  will  be  at  risk  of 
slaughter  by  the  Iraqi  Army.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  coalition  allies  now 
occupy  a  significant  part  of  northern 
Iraq.  This  safe  haven,  which  I  hope  will 
soon  be  expanded  to  include  the  city  of 
Dihok,  can  accommodate  up  to  1  mil- 
lion of  the  Kurdish  refugees.  To  accom- 
modate all  refugees  a  further  expansion 
to  the  east  and  south  is  required. 

This  is  not  a  situation  from  which  we 
can  easily  extricate  ourselves.  If  we 
pull  out  while  Saddam  is  still  in  power, 
the  Kurds  will  leave  with  us  or  face 
death.  I  woud  hope,  therefore,  that  a 
very  high  diplomatic  priority  be  given 
to  creating  an  international  force,  pref- 
erably under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  protect  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation of  Iraq  from  the  Iraqi  police  and 
army. 

If  the  current  negotiations  between 
the    Baghdad   regime   and   the   Kurds 
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produce  agreement  on  Kurdish  auton- 
omy, then  there  is  a  way  for  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  Iraq.  But  we  can 
only  do  so  if  there  are  credible  inter- 
national guarantees  for  the  autonomy 
arrangement  including  a  mandate  for 
the  use  of  force  if  Iraq  violates  the 
terms  of  any  Iraq-Kurd  deal. 

Ultimately,  we  cannot  forget  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  the  root  of  our 
problem  in  this  region.  Unfortunately, 
we  may  have  lost  our  best  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  is  now  much 
stronger  than  he  was  2  months  ago. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  regime  have 
committed  grievous  violations  of  inter- 
national law  of  which  the  slaughter  of 
the  Kurds  and  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait are  but  two  examples.  So  far,  Iraq 
has  not  even  honored  the  conditions 
contained  in  U.N.  Resolution  687  for 
the  cease-fire.  Among  other  things,  all 
Kuwaiti  prisoners  have  not  been  re- 
turned home  or  accounted  for.  The  list 
of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
sent  to  the  United  Nations  is  incom- 
plete. 

A  regime  with  this  sort  of  record  can- 
not be  reintegrated  into  the  inter- 
national community.  It  is  a  pariah  re- 
gime and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
The  world  community  must  not  treat 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Ba'ath  Party 
clique  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Iraq, 
but  rather,  should  in  every  way  empha- 
size its  illegitimacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  we  are  in 
morning  business  at  this  time. 


HOLDING  THE  LINE  AGAINST  NU- 
CLEAR PROLIFERATION  EM 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  hold  the  line  against 
nuclear  proliferation  in  South  Asia. 

Last  month  the  President  submitted 
to  Congress  an  important  foreign  aid 
reform  bill.  The  President's  proposal 
would  eliminate  a  number  of  inconsist- 
encies in  the  existing  foreign  aid  law 
and  grant  the  Executive  greater  flexi- 
bility in  conducting  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation.  I  welcome  this  initia- 
tive and  agree  that  foreign  aid  reform 
is  long  overdue. 

Regrettably,  the  President's  package 
also  strikes  an  important  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  provision  that  applies  to 
Pakistan.  Under  current  law  all  foreign 
assistance  to  Pakistan  is  prohibited 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  Pakistan  does  not  possess  a 
nuclear  weapon.  This  year,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  able  to  certify  that 
Pakistan  does  not  possess  a  nuclear 
weapon.  Consequently,  all  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
currently  is  on  hold. 
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This  nonproliferation  provision  is 
known  as  the  Pressler  amendment  be- 
cause I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  in 
1985  during  markup  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Authorization  Act.  At  that  time,  the 
administration  welcomed  my  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  at  that  time  the  admin- 
istration supported  my  amendment. 
There  were  efforts  by  some  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
curtail  all  United  States  assistance  to 
Pakistan  at  that  time  and  therefore 
my  amendment  was  seen  as  a  com- 
promise which  resulted  in  aid  going 
forward  to  Pakistan.  In  1985.  Pakistan 
faced  120.000  Soviet  troops  on  her  bor- 
der, repeated  cross-border  raids  from 
Afghanistan,  and  wanton  acts  of  So- 
viet-inspired terrorism  in  the  crowded 
bazaars  of  Peshawar  and  Islamabad.  A 
draconian  cut  in  foreign  assistance  to 
Pakistan  would  have  undermined  the 
security  interests  of  both  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States. 

Nonetheless,  I  believed,  and  the  ad- 
ministration agreed,  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  send  a  strong  but  fair  message 
of  our  concern  to  Pakistan.  I  offered  an 
administration-supported  compromise 
provision  to  establish  a  clear  policy  on 
assistance  to  Pakistan.  That  standard 
merely  requires  the  President  to  cer- 
tify that  Pakistan  does  not  possess  a 
nuclear  weapon.  If  the  President  can 
make  the  certification,  generous  levels 
of  economic  and  military  assistance 
are  available. 

Indeed,  since  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  Congress  annually  has  sup- 
ported the  President's  request  for  both 
security  assistance  and  economic  as- 
sistance. Until  last  year,  Pakistan  was 
among  the  largest  recipients  of  United 
States  foreign  assistance.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Paki- 
stani about  the  American  commitment 
to  help.  The  Pressler  amendment  sets  a 
fair  standard.  It  offers  no  surprises.  It 
has  been  on  the  books  now  for  6  years. 
Pakistani  officials  are  well  aware  of 
the  provision.  They  have  been  re- 
minded of  it  time  and  again  by  senior 
U.S.  officials. 

I  regret  that  our  friends  in  Pakistan 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  nuclear 
route.  I  do  not  know  whether  Pakistan 
possesses  a  nuclear  weapon.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  President 
cannot  certify  that  Pakistan  does  not 
possess  such  a  weapon  or  the  comjx)- 
nents  to  assemble  one. 

I  do  hope  that  the  administration 
and  the  Government  of  Pakistan  can 
work  past  this  current  impasse.  I  high- 
ly value  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  the  United  States. 
Pakistan  has  stood  stalwartly  with  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  since  the  bru- 
tal Soviet  invasion.  She  has  sheltered 
the  largest  refugee  population  in  the 
world.  During  the  recent  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  Pakistan's  government,  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Nawaz  Sharif,  stood 
courageously  with  the  United  States — 
despite    pressure    from    powerful    ele- 


ments of  the  Pakistani  military.  In 
fairness  to  Pakistan,  the  Government 
of  India  has  been  less  than  forthcoming 
in  its  efforts  to  address  proliferation  is- 
sues on  the  subcontinent.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  if  was  India— not 
Pakistan — that  exploded  a  nuclear  de- 
vice in  the  early  seventies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress 
should  not  retreat  from  a  fair  and  prin- 
cipled policy  governing  nonprolifera- 
tion in  South  Asia.  Eliminating  the 
Pressler  amendment  in  no  way  would 
further  our  nonproliferation  objectives 
in  South  Africa.  The  President's  pro- 
posal to  strike  the  Pressler  amendment 
does  not  appear  to  stem  from  any  pol- 
icy disagreement  between  Congress  and 
the  administration.  In  a  letter  dated 
April  12,  1991,  the  President  indicated 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  his 
approach  of  removing  country  specific 
provisions  from  the  current  Foreign 
Assistance  Act — not  because  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  substance  of  the  provi- 
sions. 

The  President  indicated  that  he  will 
continue  to  hold  Pakistan  to  the  same 
standard  as  embodied  in  the  Pressler 
amendment.  His  letter  states: 

While  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
Pakistan-specific  certification  requirement 
Is  Intended  to  uphold  the  general  principle  of 
Presidential  authority.  I  will  continue  to  in- 
sist on  unambiguous  specific  steps  by  Paki- 
stan in  meeting  nonproliferation  standards, 
including  those  sF>eciflcally  reflected  in  the 
omitted  language  known  as  the  Pressler 
amendment.  "Satisfaction  of  the  Pressler 
standard  will  remain  the  essential  basis  for 
exercising  the  national  interest  waiver  that 
is  In  the  administration's  proposal." 

Thus,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  saying  that  the  administra- 
tion is  still  going  to  adhere  to  the 
Pressler  standard  even  if  the  Pressler 
amendment  is  repealed,  although  it  is 
recommending  that  the  Pressler 
amendment  be  repealed.  My  feeling  is 
if  we  are  going  to  adhere  to  the  same 
standard,  we  might  as  well  leave  the 
amendment  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
President  has  no  substantive  disagree- 
ment with  the  Pressler  amendment.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  already  noted,  in  1985 
the  administration  wanted  the  amend- 
ment. And  I  should  point  that  out. 

There  was  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
Washington  papers  recently,  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  saying  that  my  amend- 
ment in  1985  represented  micromanage- 
ment  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  amend- 
ment actually  was  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time  because  it 
wanted  the  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Pakistan  to  go  forward. 

Since  the  administration  supports 
the  intent  of  the  amendment,  it  is  im- 
portant to  retain  it  as  a  component  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  administration 
has  made  a  persuasive  argument  for 
eliminating  this  provision  from  the 
law. 


While  this  President  has  pledged  to 
hold  Pakistan  to  the  Pressler  standard, 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  Con- 
gress to  express  a  clear  view  on  this 
issue  as  well.  Therefore,  when  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  authorization  leg- 
islation comes  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conrmiittee,  I  intend  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Pressler 
amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  South  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
last  month  decided  to  leave  the  Pres- 
sler provision  on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  letter  to  the 
Senate  and  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  on  this  issue  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  April  12, 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  attach  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  proposed  "International  Co- 
operation Act  of  1991."  which  we  are  submit- 
ting for  congressional  consideration.  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Events  in  recent  months  have  dramatically 
illustrated  the  growing  urgency  for  flexible 
and  rapidly  available  economic,  military, 
and  humanitarian  assistance  as  a  vital  in- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy.  Before 
us  loom  International  opportunities  and 
challenges  as  promising  as  any  our  nation 
has  faced  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Yet  the  law  governing  foreign  assist- 
ance has  become  so  complex,  splintered  and 
restrictive  that  it  no  longer  serves  our  essen- 
tial national  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
shortcomings  of  existing  law  are  likely  to 
become  even  more  pronounced  and  damaging 
as  we  move  ahead  through  the  volatile  tran- 
sition to  a  new  world  order. 

Together,  we  must  regain  the  essentials  of 
administrative  simplicity,  flexibility,  ac- 
countability, and  clarity  of  purpose  that 
originally  characterized  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  The  world,  of  course,  has 
changed  fundamentally  since  then,  espe- 
cially during  the  two  years  following  our 
last  effort  to  reform  the  law  governing  for- 
eign assistance.  What  have  not  changed, 
however,  are  the  basic  values  and  national 
outlook  that  motivate  our  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

My  overarching  goal  is  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  a  world 
community  that  is  increasingly  democratic, 
market-oriented,  and  willing  and  able  to  co- 
operate against  aggression.  The  urgently 
needed  reforms  I  propose  would  restore  the 
necessary  coherence  and  flexibility  to  pursue 
effectively  the  five  basic  and  closely  inter- 
related objectives  that  now  frame  our  for- 
eign policy:  promoting  and  consolidating 
democratic  values,  promoting  market  prin- 
ciples and  strengthening  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, promoting  peace,  protecting  against 
transnational  threats,  and  meeting  urgent 
humanitarian  needs. 

All  of  the  continuing  programs  that  have 
been  Included  in  the  proposed  legislation  are 
essential  to  our  national  Interest,  at  least  in 
the  short  run.  1  fully  recognize,  however. 
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ore  the  proper  balance  of 

presidential  authority  in 

policy,  the  Adminis- 

ieletes  the  many  restrlc- 

burdensome  reports,  un- 

requirements  and  statu- 

that  have  accumulated 

The  proposed  revisions 

strengthen  our  capacity  to 

and  effectively  to  a  rap- 

ronment.  while  reducing 

Opportunities. 

presidential  authorities 

aspects  of  the  proposed 

ially  sensitive  and  im- 

nuclear  nonprolifera- 

our  approach  of  remov- 

provisions,  the  Adminis- 

(  oes  not  contain  a  specific 

to  Pakistan,  as  stip- 

Foreign   Assistance 


^ve  the  Congress  my  un- 
that  my  position  on  the 
preventing  nuclear  prolifera- 
and  elsewhere  will  not 
proposed  elimination  of 
certification   require- 
uphold  the  general  prin- 
authorlty.  I  will  con- 
linambiguous  specific  steps 
neeting    nonproliferation 
includi  ig   those   specifically   re- 
omltted  language,  known  as 
Ameni  Iment.  Satisfaction  of  the 
viU  remain  the  essential 
the   national    interest 
;he  Administration's  pro- 
resume  economic  and  mili- 
Pakistan.    By   adopting 
publicly  as  the  Admin- 
my  intention  is  to  send 
possible  message  to  Pakistan 
proliferators  that  non- 
the  highest  priorities 
's  foreign  policy.  Irre- 
sucb  a  policy  is  required 


and  I 


among 


lerislation  addresses  many 
difflqult  issues,  with  profound 


political  and  moral  implications  for  Ameri- 
ca's global  role.  But  the  world  we  seek  to  in- 
fluence is  in  the  throes  of  an  historic  transi- 
tion that  creates  special  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  for  our  nation.  The  process 
by  which  we  resolve  our  differences  will  be  as 
important  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  the  decisions  finally  taken.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  this  proposal  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate foundation  for  building  such  co- 
operation, and  moving  forward  to  revitalize 
foreign  assistance  so  as  to  serve  better  our 
most  fundamental  values  and  interests. 
Sincerely. 

Georoe  Bush. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25.  1991) 

HILL  PRESSED  TO  LIFT  CURB  ON  PAKISTAN 

(By  Steve  Coll) 

NEW  Delhi.— The  Bush  administration, 
while  pledging  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  vola- 
tile South  Asia,  is  lobbying  Congress  to  re- 
peal a  measure  that  bans  U.S.  aid  to  Paki- 
stan because  of  that  country's  attempts  to 
build  an  atomic  bomb,  according  to  sources 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Democrats  in  Congress  who  have  been  ac- 
tive on  the  nuclear  proliferation  issue  say 
they  are  determined  to  defeat  the  president's 
attempt,  which  if  successful  would  provide 
the  administration  new  freedom  to  refurbish 
Washington's  badly  frayed  relationship  with 
Islamabad,  long  a  close  U.S.  ally. 

The  tussle  over  the  measure,  known  as  the 
Pressler  amendment  after  Sen.  Larry  Pres- 
sler (R.-S.D.).  highlights  the  quandaries  the 
United  States  faces  as  it  attempts  to  reorder 
priorities  and  alliances  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cold  War.  In  the  case  of  South  Asia. 
Washington's  stated  priorities  have  shifted 
during  the  past  two  years  from  geopolitical 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  an  unstable  region  of  the  developing 
world. 

The  administration's  effort  to  repeal  the 
Pressler  amendment  is  part  of  broader  legis- 
lation proposed  earlier  this  month  that 
would  restrict  Congress's  ability  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  disbursement  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  bill. 
Bush  offered  his  "unequivocal  assurance" 
that  repeal  of  the  amendment  would  not 
weaken  his  administration's  commitment  to 
preventing  nuclear  proliferation  in  South 
Asia.  "Satisfaction  of  the  Pressler  standard 
will  remain  the  essential  basis"  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  give  aid  to  Pakistan  in  the 
future.  Bush  wrote. 

Democrats  in  Congress  say  that  promise  is 
not  enough.  "I  just  don't  see  that  it's  pos- 
sible or  prudent  to  repeal  legislation  that 
has  been  the  foundation  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  in  South  Asia."  said  Rep.  Ste- 
phen Solarz  (D-N.Y.).  chairman  of  the  House 
foreign  affairs  subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs  and  long  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Pressler  amendment.  Solarz  and  other 
Democrats  predicted  that  the  repeal  at- 
tempt, and  probably  the  broader  foreign  aid 
bill,  called  the  International  Cooperation 
Act.  would  be  defeated. 

The  question  frequently  debated  about  the 
Pressler  amendment  is  whether  banning  aid 
to  Pakistan  -because  of  its  nuclear  program 
without  similarly  pressuring  India,  Paki- 
stan's longstanding  rival,  furthers  or  hinders 
the  goal  of  limiting  nuclear  arms  in  South 
Asia,  site  of  five  wars  and  countless  crises 
during  the  past  four  decades.  India  tested  a 
nuclear  bomb  in  1975;  Pakistan  has  never 
tested  a  device,  but  is  believed  by  the  United 


States  to  possess  at  least  one  in  virtually  as- 
sembled condition. 

Supporters  of  the  Pressler  amendment 
argue  that  it  sends  a  strong  message  that  the 
United  States  will  not  reward  countries  that 
expand  their  nuclear  weapons  programs.  Op- 
ponents, including  some  members  of  the 
Bush  administration,  say  the  Pressler  aid 
ban  has  reduced  U.S.  infiuence  in  Pakistan 
at  a  time  when  that  country  is  making  fate- 
ful decisions  about  its  military  and  political 
future. 

Last  October,  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's conviction  that  Pakistan  had  virtually 
constructed  a  nuclear  bomb.  Washington 
halted  almost  all  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Islamabad,  which  was  then  the  third-larg- 
est recipient  of  U.S.  assistance.  Since  then. 
Pakistan  and  India  have  moved  openly  to- 
ward a  state  of  low-level  mutual  nuclear  de- 
terrence, ratifying  a  treaty  banning  attacks 
on  each  other's  nuclear  facilities  and  propos- 
ing safeguards  to  prevent  accidental  nuclear 
attacks. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  2:15  p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  May 
14,  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider,  en 
bloc,  the  following  treaties:  Executive 
Calendar  2,  Executive  Calendar  3,  Exec- 
utive Calendar  4,  and  Executive  Cal- 
endar 5. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  10  minutes  overall,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  or  their  designees;  that 
no  amendments,  reservations  or  under- 
standings, other  than  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  be  in 
order;  and  that  no  motions  to  recom- 
mit be  in  order. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recommended  understandings  to 
Executive  Calendar  5  be  considered  as 
having  been  proposed  and  agreed  to; 
provided  further,  one  vote  count  as 
four  votes  on  the  four  items;  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session  follow- 
ing the  vote. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  four  treaties  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  their  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolutions 
of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  nominations  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc;  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action; 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  le^isla- 
tlvG  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

William  Harold  Albrltton  m,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

Marilyn  L.  Huff,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California. 

Wm.  Fremmlng  Nielsen,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington. 

Frederick  L.  Van  Sickle,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington. 

Henry  M.  Herlong,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina. 

Department  of  Justice 

Richard  D.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  A.  Rosenberg,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Michael  Chertoff,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

WUUe  Greason,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 

Jose  R.  Mariano,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  District  of  Guam  and  concur- 
rently U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

Larry  J.  Joiner,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE 
HENRY  HERLONG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  Judge  Henry  Herlong,  President 
Bush's  nominee  to  be  a  judge  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  South  Carolina. 
Judge  Herlong  currently  serves  as  a 
U.S.  magistrate  in  South  Carolina. 

Judge  Herlong  was  bom  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  however,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a  resident  of  South  Carolina. 
Judge  Herlong  is  a  graduate  of  Clemson 
University  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves  from  1967  until 
1973.  In  addition  to  his  service  to  our 
country,  he  has  also  assisted  his  local 
community.  In  1978,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Edgefield  County  Council  where  he 
J      served  until  1983. 

^  After    law    school.     Judge    Herlong 

worked  in  my  Senate  office  for  2  years 


as  a  legislative  assistant.  In  1972,  he 
left  my  office  to  become  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  Green- 
ville, SC.  In  1976,  Judge  Herlong  en- 
tered the  private  practice  of  law.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  private  practice, 
Judge  Herlong  worked  as  a  part-time 
public  defender  and  the  city  attorney 
for  the  town  of  Edgefield.  In  1983.  he 
left  private  practice  to  again  serve  £is 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  but  this 
time  in  the  Civil  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Columbia,  SC.  In 
1986,  Judge  Herlong  was  appointed  to 
be  a  U.S.  magistrate  in  Columbia,  SC, 
where  he  currently  presides. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Herlong  brings 
an  impressive  background  to  the  U.S. 
district  court.  His  experience  as  county 
councilman,  city  attorney,  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  in  private  practice  and 
as  a  U.S.  magistrate  will  serve  him 
well  in  this  position.  He  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  keen  intellect.  As 
well,  the  American  Bar  Association  re- 
viewed his  professional  background  and 
unanimously  found  Judge  Herlong  to 
be  well  qualified  for  this  position.  I  be- 
lieve he  possesses  the  necessary  experi- 
ence and  temperament  to  become  an 
outstanding  judge  for  the  district 
court.  Additionally,  Judge  Herlong  has 
been  endorsed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senator  Hollings,  Congress- 
man Floyd  Spence,  and  Congressman 
BUTLER  Derrick. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
Judge  Herlong's  nomination  and  urge 
his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


CONGRATULATING  SENATOR 
GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 122,  a  resolution  to  congratulate 
Senator  Smathers,  submitted  earlier 
today  by  Senators  Graham  and  Mack. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  to  congratulate 
Senator  George  Armistead  Smathers  on  the 
occasion  of  the  naming  of  the  George  A. 
Smathers  Library  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida in  Gainesville,  FL. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  was 
agreed  to. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  122 

Whereas  Senator  George  Armistead 
Smathers  of  Florida  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  22  years.  Including  2  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  3  terms  in  the 
Senate; 

Whereas,  during  his  3  terms  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Smathers  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
Democratic  Conference,  as  an  Assistant 
Democratic  Floor  Leader,  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce.  Finance,  and  For- 
eign Relations,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business; 

Whereas  Senator  Smathers  served  his  state 
and  his  country  in  the  Congress,  with  dedica- 
tion and  distinction,  before  retiring  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  1969;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Smathers  served  his 
country  in  the  United  States  Marines  In 
World  War  II,  and  saw  duty  in  the  South  Pa- 
ciflc:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
and  extends  Its  best  wishes  to  Senator 
George  Armistead  Smathers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  the  nam- 
ing of  the  George  A.  Smathers  Library  by  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Florida,  in 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  OL-^MPICS  TORCH  RELAY 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  34,  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1991  Special  Olympics 
Torch  Relay,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  is  discharged. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  34) 
authorizing  the  1991  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  CON.  RES.  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing) . 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  RUNNING  OF 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY 
THROUGH  CAPITOL  GROUND& 

On  May  17.  1991,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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Jdlntly. 
R;lay 


)ro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
the    1991    Special 
may  be  run  through 
as  part  of  the  journey 
Olyi^plcs  torch  to  the  District 
Olympics  spring  games 
University  in  the  District  of  Co- 


and  the  President 
may    designate 
Olympics  Torch 
the  Capitol  Grounds 
of  the  Special 
of  Columbia  Special 
at  Gallaudet 
lumbia. 

SEC.   2.    RESP0NSIB(UTY   OF   CAPITOL   POUCE 
BOARD. 

The  Capitol  Poli|ce 
actions  as  may  be 
tion  1. 

SEC.    3,    CONDITION*    RELATING    TO    PHYSICAL 


Board  shall  talie  such 
1  lecessary  to  carry  out  sec- 


PREPAR  ITIONa 


The  Architect  of 
conditions  for  pbykical 
event  authorized  b; ' 

Mr.   HARKIN 
the  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRA> 
motion  on  the  table 
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]  lEDICAL  SERVICES 
VEEK 

Mr.   President,   I  ask 
that  the  Judiciary 
d^charged  from  further 
House  Joint  Resolu- 
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communities  they  serve  throughout  Il- 
linois and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECOGNITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  May  6  through  12,  has  been  des- 
ignated as  "Public  Service  Recognition 
Week."  This  is  our  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  services  provided  by  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  of  government  in 
our  country. 

I  believe  all  public  employees  deserve 
our  respect,  and  we  should  praise  them 
when  they  have  done  a  good  job.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  at  all  levels  of 
government  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  American  public  in  their 
own  way. 

For  example.  Government  scientists, 
many  of  whom  forgo  higher  salaries 
and  compensation  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, conduct  vital  research  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  of  us.  Federal  employees 
work  hard  to  make  sure  that  benefit 
checks  are  received  on  time  for  those 
that  are  entitled  to  them.  Civil  serv- 
ants constantly  monitor  our  Nation's 
weather  patterns  and  provide  early 
warning  to  each  of  us  that  protects  our 
lives  and  our  property.  And,  as  we  all 
know,  our  military  people  risk,  in  some 
cases  they  have  just  recently  given, 
their  lives  in  support  of  world  peace. 
They,  too,  are  public  employees. 

State  government  employees  provide 
similar  vital  services.  Employees  mon- 
itor State  occupational  licensing  pro- 
cedures to  protect  us  from  fraud.  State 
departments  of  education  provide  for 
the  instruction  and  the  scheduling  of 
instruction  for  our  young  people,  and 
public  assistance  is  made  available  to 
those  in  need  with  the  help  of  State 
government  employees  and  local  em- 
ployees. 

Let  us  not  forget  those  local  employ- 
ees. Among  them  are  police  depart- 
ment employees,  those  who  maintain 
our  parks  and  our  recreation,  the  fire 
department,  our  school  teachers  and 
their  administrators,  librarians,  public 
transportation  people.  All  of  these  pub- 
lic employees  serve  us  all  and  deserve 
our  recognition.  This  is  the  week  to 
give  them  thanks. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  we  tend  to 
take  these  contributions  for  granted 
until  something  goes  wrong.  Too  often 
it  does  go  wrong,  and  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  work.  They  work  through  the 
night  in  periods  of  earthquakes  and 
storms;  they  work  through  the  night  at 
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our  public  hospitals;  and  they  work 
through  the  night  and  long  days  when 
they  serve  in  the  desert  in  support  of 
world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  week  again 
to  thank  public  employees  all  over  the 
Nation  for  their  contributions  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  this  into  account,  and  to  recog- 
nize public  employees,  and  that  Sen- 
ators do  the  same  thing  as  they  return 
to  their  homes  this  weekend. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  flooding  and  other 
natural  disasters  in  the  Southeast  that 
have  caused  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems to  the  agriculture  sector.  We  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the 
emergency  loan  program  that  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Particularly  we  are  concerned 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  program  is 
sufficient  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
emergencies  and  disasters  that  have 
been  experienced  and  are  still  occur- 
ring. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  April  26,  our 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee had  a  hearing,  at  which 
time  we  received  testimony  from  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Edward 
Madigan.  We  discussed  the  $600  million 
emergency  loan  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  provide  disaster  benefits  and 
assistance  for  farmers,  but  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  so  far  is  that  the 
regulations  are  so  tightly  drawn  and 
are  administered  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  farmers  to  qualify 
for  any  disaster  loan  money. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  one  of  our 
committee  members,  I  think  it  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  pointed  out  that  only 
$38  million  in  loans  had  been  obligated 
under  that  authority.  While  there  had 
been  tremendous  losses  sustained,  and 
we  assume  many  were  eligible  for  those 
loans,  nonetheless  they  were  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  access 
to  those  funds.  Since  then,  I  think  an- 
other $12  million  in  loan  funds  have 
been  obligated. 

The  point  is  we  keep  hearing  that 
you  almost  have  to  prove  that  you  do 
not  need  a  loan  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  one.  There  are  very  stringent  provi- 
sions under  the  current  administra- 
tion's program  that  require  so-called 
nonessential  assets  to  be  liquidated  or 
disposed  of  by  the  disaster  victim  be- 
fore eligibility  can  be  established. 
Therefore,  an  individual  must  be  des- 
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titute  to  qualify  for  a  loan  under  the 
progrram  as  it  is  understood  now. 

We  have  made  progress,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  discussing  some  changes  in 
the  administration's  approach  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  and  with  offi- 
cials at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  specific  changes  in  exist- 
ing regulations  have  been  agreed  to. 
One  of  the  changes  which  will  be  imple- 
mented immediately  addresses  the 
method  of  computation  for  losses  of  an 
individual  crop  on  a  farm.  For  exam- 
ple, under  current  requirements,  a  30- 
percent  crop  loss  for  a  farm  must  be 
sustained  in  order  for  a  borrower  to  be 
eligible  for  this  type  of  loan,  and  it  is 
computed  on  an  enterprise  basis. 

Under  the  change,  a  30-percent  loss 
on  a  cotton  crop  would  qualify  even  if 
other  crops  on  the  farm  had  normal 
yields.  That  change  in  the  current  reg- 
ulation will  be  very  helpful  in  trying  to 
establish  eligibility  for  this  emergency 
loan  in  many  cases. 

Another  specific  change  offered  by 
the  administration  is  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  that  a  borrower  sell 
all  nonessential  assets.  The  new  regu- 
lation will  only  require  the  assets  to  be 
pledged  as  security  for  the  repajrment 
of  the  loan. 

There  may  be  other  changes  that  can 
be  made  as  we  continue  to  monitor  the 
administration  of  this  disaster  assist- 
ance program.  We  may  also  find  that 
the  disasters  that  are  occurring  may  be 
much  more  serious  than  previously 
contemplated.  K  the  new  changes  in 
the  emergency  loan  program  are  not 
successful  in  meeting  the  existing  dis- 
aster needs,  it  may  be,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  next  time  we  have  an  appro- 
priations bill  before  the  Senate,  lan- 
guage could  be  included  to  provide  ad- 
ditional disaster  assistance  to  our  Na- 
tion's suffering  farmers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration, 
by  showing  a  willingness  to  make  these 
changes,  will  administer  the  program 
in  a  sensitive  and  responsive  way  so 
that  disaster  victims  are  able  to  get 
the  benefits  that  were  authorized  by 
Congress.  It  is  my  desire  that  these 
benefits  be  made  available  in  disaster 
situations  such  as  those  that  we  see  in 
my  State  right  now  and  in  many  other 
States  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  their  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Edward  Mad- 
igan,  to  me,  dated  May  9,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  agriculture. 

Washington.  DC,  May  9, 1991. 
Hon.  Thad  Cochran, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Thad:  In  response  to  your  concerns 
about  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  Einergency  Loan  (EM)  program  and 
its   ability    to   cope   with   disaster   related 


emergencies,  1  am  directing  FmHA  to  amend 
the  following  provisions  in  the  EM  program: 

1.  Currently  the  30  percent  loss  is  com- 
puted on  an  enterprise  basis.  An  enterprise  Is 
Identified  as:  A.  All  cash  field  crops;  B. 
Fruits  and  nuts;  C.  Feed  crops  (hay  and  pas- 
ture); D.  All  cash  vegetable  crops. 

We  would  change  the  requirement  to  com- 
pute the  loss  on  an  Individual  crop.  Example: 
30  percent  losses  on  a  cotton  crop  would 
qualify  even  If  other  crops  on  the  farm  had 
normal  yields. 

2.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  bor- 
rower sell  all  nonessential  assets  and  only 
require  that  they  be  pledged  as  security. 

I  am  directing  FmHA  to  implement  these 
regulations  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  will  continue  to  explore  with  you  addi- 
tional steps  that  might  be  taken  to  further 
open  the  EM  program  to  farmers  who  have 
experienced  a  disaster.  Also,  I  am  directing 
FmHA  to  review  rejected  EM  loan  applica- 
tions and  share  with  your  office  the  reasons 
for  those  rejections. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Madigan. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmC  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Cochran. 

Although  the  goal  is  laudable  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  food  to  Kui'dish  ref- 
ugees, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
sympathic  to  their  plight,  we  have 
needs  here  at  home,  needs  in  Califor- 
nia. 

California  was  devasted  by  a  severe 
freeze  last  December.  That  freeze  re- 
sulted in  over  $1  billion  worth  of  agri- 
cultural crop  damage.  That,  in  turn, 
resulted  in  the  unemployment  of  thou- 
sands of  California  farmworkers.  And 
today,  months  later,  these  unemployed 
farmworkers  are  having  a  tough  time 
feeding  their  families.  And  until  the 
President  took  recent  action — for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  him  in  provid- 
ing rent  and  mortgage  assistance,  they 
were  destitute.  Secretary  Madigan  has 
also  helped  by  providing  food  supple- 
ments for  these  unemployed  farm- 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see 
these  farmworkers  get  back  to  work. 
The  way  they  can  get  to  work  is  if  we 
can  get  the  farmers  back  to  planting  or 
replanting  trees  which  were  lost  due  to 
the  freeze.  They  cannot  do  that  with- 
out disaster  assistance. 

I  respect  Senator  Cochran  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  join  him  in  sending  a  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear  that  disaster  assist- 
ance is  desperately  needed. 


In  many  counties  throughout  Califor- 
nia central  valley,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  more  than  20  percent,  and  in 
some  areas  there  is  as  much  as  a  50- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  We  must 
help  these  people. 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  soon  we 
will  get  some  help  in  the  way  of  loans 
and  grants  to  those  farmers  who  have 
been  so  hard  hit  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
be  able  to  help  these  unemployed  farm- 
workers in  California.  I  am  hopeful  we 
can  find  a  way  to  do  that.  If  not,  I  sus- 
pect the  next  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  this  way  may  be  the  opportunity 
to  meet  their  needs  as  we  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Kurdish  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  and  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


KANSAS  TORNADOS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
any  delay  caused  in  the  consideration 
of  this  supplemental  and  for  any  incon- 
venience my  colleagues  have  experi- 
enced due  to  that  delay. 

However,  just  over  a  week  ago,  about 
10  days  now.  several  tornados  ripped 
through  large  areas  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  First.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies  for  their  quick  and  competent 
response  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  Kansas.  In  addition.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  and  many  other 
private  organizations  and  private  indi- 
viduals who  came  to  the  aid  of  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  other  areas  be- 
cause of  the  tornadoes. 

However,  in  addition  to  those  imme- 
diate concerns,  we  also  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  how  to  best 
assist  the  serious  long-term  needs  of 
the  communities  hit.  These  include 
such  basic  necessities  as  the  replace- 
ment of  housing  and  schools  and,  in  the 
case  of  McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  its 
hospital. 

I  might  add,  in  addition,  the  first  as- 
sessment of  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
is  around  $62  million  in  damage,  and 
that  could  go  much  higher. 

Of  course,  the  school,  which  is  not 
part  of  McConnell  but  part  of  Derby 
School  District,  was  almost  totally  de- 
molished, and  that  is  another  urgent 
and  important  matter. 

While  the  needs  of  individuals  are 
currently  being  met  by  FEMA.  funds 
for  schools  and  roads  and  similar  dam- 
ages, including  some  cemeteries,  per- 
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replacement  or  repair 
Force  Base  out  of  ex- 
year,  or  will  request 
FEMA  supplemental 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 
I  certainly  understand 
the  supplemental  that 
I  believe  it  should  be 
of  us  support  the  re- 
aid,  but  we  did  want 
as  we  have,  I  think, 
fully  protected  in  any 
to  make  certain  we 
with  the  Office  of 
Budget.   FEMA.   the 
and    any    other 
we  might  be  dealing 
the  disasters  in  the 
Oklahoma,  Maine,  or 


all 


b<i 
aid 


any  other  State  which  may  have  suf- 
fered natural  disasters  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  may  soon  have  and  hopefully 
will  soon  have  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  on  the  floor 
for  refugee  relief  and  other  matters.  If 
indeed  we  are  to  have  that  before  us  be- 
fore very  long,  then  I  believe,  among 
others,  congratulations  are  due  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  will  have,  I  would  note,  more  to  say 
later  on.  I  took  the  floor  at  this  point 
because  it  appeared  we  were  just  going 
to  have  another  quorum  call.  But  now 
I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  com- 
ing to  the  floor,  heralded  by  all. 

If  I  might  have  the  distinguished 
chairman's  attention.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chairman  was  going  to  be  seeking 
the  floor  on  this  matter,  then  I  will  put 
in  a  quorum  call  because  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  things  I  want  to  say  but  I  will 
hold  them  until  later. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  May  9.  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tions (H.  Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995.  and  1996:  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Houghton  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At    1:43   p.m.,    a   message   from   the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun; 

H.R.  479.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Califor- 
nia National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  System;  and 

H.R.  225L  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  contribu- 
tions of  foreign  governments  and/or  interest 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for 
peacekeeping  activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2553(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-647,  the 
Speaker  appoints  the  following  individ- 
uals from  private  life  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Financial 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Elliott  H. 
Levitas  of  Atlanta,  GA;  Mr.  Andrew  F. 
Brimmer  of  Washington,  DC;  and  Mr. 
John  William  Snow  of  Richmond,  VA. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  2:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  479.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Califor- 
nia National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

William  Harold  Albritton  m,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama; 

Marilyn  L.  Huff,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California; 

Wm.  Fremming  Nielsen,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington; 

Frederick  L.  Van  Sickle,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington; 
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Henry  M.  Herlong,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina; 

Richard  D.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Harry  A.  Rosenberg,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Michael  Chertoff,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Willie  Greason,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Elastern  District  of  Missouri; 

Jose  R.  Mariano,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  District  of  Guam  and  concur- 
rently U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  term  of  4 
years; 

Larry  J.  Joiner,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri; 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  consent 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1018.  A  bill  to  establish  and  measure  the 
Nation's  progress  toward  greater  energy  se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  (by  request): 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  super- 
vision regulation  and  examination  of  foreign 
bank  operations  in  the  United  States  to  en- 
hance cooperation  with  foreign  banking  su- 
pervisors to  improve  reporting  of  bank  stock 
loans  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.    1020.   A   bill    to   make   available   non- 
discriminatory (most  favored  nation)  trade 
treatment  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
only  if  certain  conditions  are  met;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  long-term  care  insurance  and  accel- 
erated death  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  4  Chloro  3  methylphenol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memo- 
rial Fine  Arts  Center;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  triethylene  glycol  di- 
chloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1025.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  chemicals  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1026.  A  bill  to  restore  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  rate  of  duty  on  myclobutanil  that 
was  in  effect  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  on  December  31,  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1027.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  m 
Toluic  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Ms.  MDCULSKI  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
ADAMS): 


S.  1028.  A  bill  to  authorize  increased  fund- 
ing for  international  population  assistance 
and  to  provide  for  a  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BROWN): 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  components  of  the 
National    Wilderness   Preservation    System, 
and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1030.  A  bill  to  authorize  private  sector 
participation  in  providing  products  and  serv- 
ices to  support  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense waste  cleanup  and  modernization  mis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1031.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Directorate  for 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.    McCONNELL,    Mr.    GORTON,    Mr. 
Seymour,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  employment  in. 
and  to  promote  revitalization  of  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  designated  as  enter- 
prise zones  by  providing  Federal  tax  relief 
for  employment  and   investments,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
INOUYE): 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  ROTC.  cadets,  and  veterans  to 
perform  honor  guard  functions  at  funerals  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   HOLLINGS  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Gore,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 

Breaux,  and  Mr.  Robb): 

S.  1034.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  position  of 

U.S.  industry  through  the  application  of  the 

results  of  Federal  research  and  development. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code  relating  to  fair  use 
with    regard    to    unpublished    copyrighted 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    SANFORD   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  certain  health 
requirements  regarding  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  and  to  revise  the  pe- 
riod of  active  military  service  required  for  a 
veteran  to  qualify  for  naturalization;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  encourage  recycling  of  waste 


tires  and  to  abate  tire  dumps  and  tire  stock- 
piles and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  impose  a  tax  on  tires  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Governmentwide 

comprehensive  energy  management  plan  for 

Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ciov- 

ernmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Gorton): 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Washington 

Outer  Coast  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  and 

for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WOFFORD.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
DeCon'cini,    Mr.    Rockefeller,    and 
Mr.  BOREN): 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
to    authorize    appropriations    for    the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  and 
to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  foreign  exchange 
fluctuations  account;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  28,   1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Juvenile  Arthritis  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ddcon): 
S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  August  4  through  August  10, 
1991,  as  the   "International   Parental  Child 
Abduction  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May   17.    1991.   as    "National   Hero   Remem- 
brance Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Act 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK): 
S.  Res.  122.  Resolution  to  congratulate 
Senator  George  Armlstead  Smathers  on  the 
occasion  of  the  naming  of  the  George  A. 
Smathers  Library  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida in  GainsviUe,  Florida;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  Res.  123.  Resolution  relating  to  State 
taxes    for    mall    order    companies    mailing 
across  State  borders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.   Res.   124.   Resolution   to   honor  Andrls 
Slapins;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Kuwait  should  reflect  the  extent  of  military 
and  economic  support  offered  by  the  United 
States  in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 

ADAMS.    Mr.    BURDICK,    Ms.    MnCULSKI. 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Robb): 
S.    Con.    Res.    36.    Concurrent    resolution 
thanking  and  commending  this  Nation's  Fed- 
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where  we  should  be.  Goals  tell  us  what 
we  want  the  destination  to  be.  Only 
when  the  goals  have  been  agreed  upon, 
can  appropriate  strategies  for  achiev- 
ing them  be  developed. 

With  the  administration's  plan,  the 
strategy  came  first.  In  the  words  of  the 
administration,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
President's  energy  policy  is  "reliance 
on  the  market  to  determine  prices, 
quantities,  and  technology  choices." 
But  if  we  simply  rely  on  the  market, 
we  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  set 
our  policy  course,  and  open  our  energy 
future  to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  the 
marketplace.  We  cannot  tolerate  blind 
allegiance  to  free  market  economic 
philosophy.  The  result  of  the  following 
this  approach  is  painfully  evident  in 
the  ever-increasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  in  the  last  decade.  We  have 
gone  from  importing  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  oil  in  the  early  1980's  to  50 
percent  in  1990.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  market  forces  to  reverse  the 
growing  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  It  is 
folly  to  allow  market  forces  alone  to 
determine  our  national  energy  policy. 

The  Energy  Goals  Act  of  1991  lays  out 
broad  goals  for  the  next  20  years  which 
can  serve  as  the  underpinning  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  strategy.  These 
goals  are  not  absolutes.  Evolving  eco- 
nomic realities  and/or  technological 
advances  may  require  some  adjustment 
in  the  goals  in  the  future.  This  legisla- 
tion includes  periodic  assessments  of 
progress  and  allows  for  adjustments. 
Nevertheless,  I  expect  the  broad  direc- 
tions will  remain  the  same.  In  imple- 
menting the  Energy  Goals  Act,  we  will 
have  to  make  changes  in  our  energy 
consumption  patterns.  Making  changes 
will  not  cause  a  reduction  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  as  some  will  claim;  to 
the  contrary,  well-chosen  options  will 
enhance  the  economy  and  our  environ- 
ment as  we  make  greater  use  of  domes- 
tic and  cleaner  energy  resources. 

THE  ENERGY  GOALS 

There  are  three  complementary  goals 
in  the  Energy  Goals  Act  of  1991: 

The  first,  and  overall,  goal  is  to  re- 
duce oil  imports.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  reduce  total  oil  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  Specifically, 
the  percentage  of  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption should  be  reduced  from  the 
current  level  of  40  percent  of  the  U.S. 
energy  mix  to  33  percent  by  2010.  A 
concurrent  goal  will  be  to  keep  foreign 
imports  to  less  than  50  percent  of  oil 
consumption. 

Today  foreign  oil  represents  50  per- 
cent of  the  oil  this  country  consumes. 
Ideally  we  will  reduce  this  percentage, 
but  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  to 
reduce  the  percentage  significantly. 
The  reasons  are  many — the  expanding 
energy  demands  of  a  growing  economy, 
dwindling  domestic  oil  reserves,  con- 
tinuing low  world  oil  prices,  and  sim- 
ply the  time  required  to  alter  energry 
consumption  patterns.  What  we  cannot 
tolerate  is  for  that  percentage  to  grow 
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to  60  or  70  percent,  or  more.  Even  lim- 
iting imports  to  50  percent,  the  total 
number  of  barrels  imported  may  be 
substantial.  To  minimize  the  risk  of 
possible  major  supply  disruptions,  we 
also  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
diversify  our  sources  of  imported  oil. 

The  second  goal  is  to  increase  energy 
efficiency  of  the  economy  over  1990  lev- 
els by  20  percent  in  2000  and  40  percent 
in  2010.  Over  the  last  several  decades, 
this  country  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  improving  energy  efficiency. 
This  trend  can  and  should  continue. 
Findings  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  show  that  a  2-percent  per 
annum  increase  in  energy  efficiency  is 
well  within  our  current  capability  and 
can  be  done  with  existing  technologies. 

The  third  goal  is  to  reduce  the  level 
of  carbon  intensity  of  our  energy  mix, 
principally  through  expanded  reliance 
on  renewable  energies  such  as  solar, 
wind,  geothermal,  biomass  and  so 
forth.  We  highlight  renewable  energies 
because  without  specific  goals  and  a 
real  commitment  to  accelerate  their 
development,  these  technologies  will 
continue  to  be  principally  exported, 
rather  than  domestic,  technologies.  We 
must  turn  this  around.  My  bill  calls  for 
the  percent  of  the  energy  mix  ac- 
counted for  by  renewable  energies  to 
increase  from  its  8  percent  share  today 
to  14  percent  by  the  end  of  2010. 

In  seeking  to  reduce  the  carbon  in- 
tensity, we  recognize  there  are  envi- 
ronmental concerns  relating  to  energy 
policy  and  we  take  precautionary 
measures  with  respect  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  human-induced  climate  change. 
Contributions  to  carbon  reduction  can 
be  realized  from  many  endeavors  and, 
while  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  specific 
targets  in  these  areas,  our  energy  poli- 
cies must  encourage  pursuit  of  such  ac- 
tivities. This  includes,  among  others, 
making  greater  use  of  natural  gas.  ad- 
vancing electric  vehicle  technology, 
and  making  energy  production  proc- 
esses more  efficient. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  past  attempts  at  forging  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  have  been  charac- 
terized by  crisis  policy  making  and 
crash  programs.  When  the  crisis  of  the 
day  went  away,  so  did  the  commitment 
to  energy  policy.  In  many  cases,  the 
crash  programs  did  just  that:  they 
crashed. 

This  time  we  must  acknowledge  up 
front  that  there  are  no  silver  bullets. 
We  cannot  solve  our  energy  problems 
overnight.  If  we  are  to  turn  around  our 
undesirable  energy  situation,  we  must 
establish  long-term  energy  goals  and 
adhere  to  them.  We  need  the  discipline 
to  stay  the  course  through  crisis  and 
calm,  through  periods  of  high  energy 
prices  and  low  energy  prices.  The  en- 
ergy goals  that  I  propose  today  will 
give  us  the  framework  to  do  just  that. 

The  energy  goals  in  this  bill  are  real- 
istic, complementary,  and  consistent 
with  environmental  objectives.   While 
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the  bill  does  not  dictate  the  exact 
paths  by  which  the  goals  are  to  be 
reached,  the  nature  of  the  goals  will 
not  permit  business  as  usual.  To  attain 
them  will  require  aggressive  action,  in- 
novative implementation,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  see  it  through.  If  we  are  to 
remain  strong  and  economically  inde- 
pendent, this  coimtry  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  the  necessary  commitment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
referred  to  to  as  the  "Energy  Goals  Act  of 
1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  GOALS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(a)  petroleum  Imports  threaten  national 
security,  the  Inefficient  use  of  energy  re- 
sources Increases  energy  U.S.  vulnerability 
to  shortages  and  reduces  international  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  and  unchecked  an- 
thropogenic carbon  release  may  threaten  the 
global  environment; 

(b)  a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
Is  needed  to  overcome  these  threats; 

(c)  such  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  must  achieve  the  following  goals: 

(1)  reduce  oil  Imports; 

(2)  increase  energy  conservation  and  effi- 
ciency; 

(3)  decrease  the  degree  of  carbon  intensity 
of  the  domestic  energy  mix  through  a  vari- 
ety of  strategies  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  greater  reliance  on  hydrogen-rich  fuels 
and  renewable  energy  resources. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  long-term  energy 
policy  objectives  is  necessary  to  focus  and 
sustain  a  nationaJ  effort  toward  achieving 
these  goals,  and  thereby  achieving  national 
energy  security  in  an  environmentally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Therefore,  Congress  establishes  the  follow- 
ing national  energy  policy  objectives  and  re- 
quires regular  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Nation's  progress  toward  achieving  such 
goals. 

SEC.  3.  ENERGY  OBJECTIVES. 

In  pursuing  the  above  goals,  the  United 
States  should  achieve  the  following  specific 
national  energy  objectives: 

(a)  Reduced  Oil  Consumption.— 

(1)  Oil  consumption  should  be  reduced  from 
the  1990  level  of  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  energy  resource  con- 
sumption to  39,  37,  35,  and  33  percent  in  1995, 
2000,  2005,  and  2010,  respectively; 

(2)  Annual  net  oil  imports  should  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  United  States  oil  consump- 
tion. 

(b)  Increased  Energy  Efficiency.— The 
energy  efficiency,  as  distinct  from  energy  in- 
tensity, of  the  nation's  economy  should  be 
increased  by  2  percent  per  year  over  the  1990 
levels  (or  10,  20,  30,  and  40  percent  in  1995, 
2000,  2005,  and  2010,  respectively). 

(c)  Increased  Utilization  of  Renewable 
Energy.— The  portion  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption represented  by  renewable  energy 
sources  should  increase  from  the  1990  level  of 
approximately  8  percent  to  9,  10,  12,  and  14 
percent  in  1995,  2000,  2005,  and  2010,  respec- 
tively. 


SEC.  <  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESa 

(a)  Preliminary  Report.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  (Hereinafter  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  set  forth  under  this 
Act  including  recommendations  regarding 
any  additional  statutory  or  budget  authority 
that  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tives. The  Secretary  also  shall  determine  ap- 
propriate measures  of  energy  efficiency  for 
each  of  the  end  use  sectors  and  develop  plans 
for  acquiring  the  necessary  data;  a  descrip- 
tion of  both  shall  be  included  in  the  report. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  set  forth  under  this 
Act  Is  not  practicable,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  that  determina- 
tion and  shall  propose  alternate  energy  ob- 
jectives that  are  in  the  Secretary's  judgment 
practicable. 

(b)  Reports.— By  July  15  of  1996,  2001,  2006, 
and  2011,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  detailing  the  Nation's 
progress  as  of  December  31  of  the  previous 
year  In  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  3.  In  all  but  the  final  report,  the  Sec- 
retary also  shall  make  recommendations  re- 
garding changes  in  statutory  or  budget  au- 
thority as  may  be  necessary  in  the  Sec- 
retary's judgment  for  the  timely  achieve- 
ment of  the  energy  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  3. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (by  request)  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Garn,    and    Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal 
supervision,    regulation  and   examina- 
tion of  foreign  bank  operations  in  the 
United  States,  to  enhance  cooperation 
with   foreign  banking  supervisors,    to 
improve  reporting  of  bank  stock  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  af- 
fairs. 
foreign  bank  supervision  enhancement  act 

OF  1991 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Foreign  Bank  Super- 
vision Enhancement  Act  of  1991,  a  bill 
designed  to  strengthen  the  regulation, 
supervision  and  examination  of 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
operating  in  this  country.  Recent  rev- 
elations about  serious  violations  of  our 
laws  by  foreign  banks'  U.S.  operations 
raised  concerns  in  my  mind  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  country's  oversight  of 
foreign  banking  operations.  These  con- 
cerns led  me  to  write  to  Chairman 
Greenspan,  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh  and  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  on  March  25  seeking  their 
recommendations  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem for  regulating  foreign  banks  and 
providing  stronger  enforcement  of 
these  laws.  I  am  including  copies  of 
those  letters  in  the  Record. 

Today,  in  response  to  that  March  let- 
ter. Chairman  Greenspan  sent  me  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States.  His  reply  to  my  March 
25  letter  will  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  well.  I,  along  with  Senator  Garn  and 
other  of  our  colleagues,  are  introduc- 


ing, by  request,  the  bill  drafted  and 
recommended  to  us  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  can  tell  you  that  many 
of  the  recommendations  in  this  bill 
make  sense  to  me.  For  example,  the 
legislation  would  require  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  approval  of  applications  to 
establish  both  Federal  and  State  li- 
censed foreign  bank  branches  and  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States;  would  specify 
statutory  criteria  for  such  Federal  ap- 
proval; would  require  that  the  Board  be 
given  access  to  any  information  nec- 
essary to  make  informed  decisions  on 
such  applications;  would  permit  the 
Board  to  revoke  those  licenses  when  se- 
rious violations  of  law  have  occurred; 
would  grant  the  Board  more  authority 
over  the  examination  of  foreign  bank 
branches  and  agencies;  and  require  for- 
eign banks  to  report  to  the  Board  any 
loans  they  make  secured  by  the  stock 
of  a  U.S.  bank. 

The  Banking  Committee's 

Subcommitee  on  Consumer  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs,  chaired  by  Senator 
Ddcon,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  these  pro- 
posals and  related  issues  on  May  23.  We 
will  be  looking  for  comments  on  this 
and  other  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  foreign  banks  in  this 
country.  Soon  after  that  hearing,  we 
intend  to  begin  putting  into  final  form 
our  legislation  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. 

need  for  legislation 

Presently,  there  are  approximately 
580  foreign  bank  branches  and  agencies 
operating  in  the  United  States  and 
they  control  over  $600  billion  in  assets. 
The  present  Federal  framework  for  reg- 
ulating foreign  banks  in  this  country  is 
set  forth  in  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978.  That  legislation,  we  now 
see,  is  imperfect  and  has  resulted  in  a 
patchwork  system  of  State  and  Federal 
regulation  of  foreign  bank  branches 
and  agencies  with  loopholes  that  some 
foreign  banks  have  exploited.  Under 
the  1978  statute.  Federal  regulators 
lack  powers  necessary  to  properly  over- 
see operations  of  foreign  banks.  The  re- 
cent cases  of  serious  criminal  activi- 
ties conducted  by  foreign  banking  enti- 
ties in  violation  of  U.S.  laws  and  in 
contradiction  of  major  U.S.  foreign 
policies  illustrate  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  this  regulatory  structure. 

For  examaple,  the  case  of  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  Credit  International 
[BCCI]  raises  questions  about  the  cri- 
teria used  for  approval  of  foreign  bank- 
ing operations  in  this  country,  and  the 
quality  and  frequency  of  examinations 
of  such  entities  by  bank  regulators.  In 
January  1990,  BCCI,  a  State  licensed 
agency,  pled  guilty  to  running  a  major 
money  laundering  operation  in  this 
country  and  paid  the  highest  penalty 
in  a  money  laundering  case  to  date — 
$14  million.  Senior  management  offi- 
cials of  BCCI  are  alleged  to  have  ac- 
tively and  intentionally  encouraged 
the  solicitation  of  deposits  which  were 
the  profits  of  illegal  activities,  includ- 
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ing  those  of  (reneral  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega.  Amoiig  the  many  regulatory 
issues  involve  I  in  the  BCCI  case  are 
the  following:  What  criteria  did  State 
authorities  ap  )ly  in  granting  a  license 
to  a  foreign  bink  with  no  home  coun- 
try, a  suspicio  is  reputation,  and  an  ex- 
tremely comjlex  worldwide  holding 
company  struc  ture  designed  to  camou- 
flage its  intr  cate  operations?  More- 
over, why  didi  't  bank  regulators  iden- 
tify such  pervasive  money  laundering 
activities  duri  ig  their  examinations  of 
BCCI? 

More  recently,  legal  actions  taken  by 
the  Federal  Eeserve  Board  have  con- 
firmed allegations  that  BCCI  has  an 
ownership  int<  rest  in  Credit  and  Com- 
merce Ameri<  a  Holdings  [CCAH],  a 
U.S.  bank  hold  ing  company  which  owns 
8  banks  with  197  branches,  operates  in 
6  States  and  t  he  District  of  Columbia, 
and  controls  approximately  $11  billion 
in  assets.  BCC[  and  CCAH  entered  into 
consent  decrees  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  r  squiring  BCCI  to  divest 
its  ownership  interest  in  First  Amer- 
ican Bank  ard  its  affiliates,  and  to 
cease  all  its  b  inking  operations  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  in  1981,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  approved  the  acquisition 
of  the  holding  company  by  a  group  of 
investors  with  close  ties  to  BCCI  amid 
allegations  thit  BCCI  was  behind  the 
acquisition.  O  i  May  6  of  this  year,  the 
Board  issued  another  order  requiring 
BCCI  to  divesi  yet  another  secret  own- 
ership interest  —this  time,  in  Independ- 
ence Bank  in  Encino,  CA.  This  raises 
questions  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  abilitr  to  act  intelligently  on 
applications  f  )r  investment  by  foreign 
individuals  oi  banks  when  the  Board 
has  no  way  of  compelling  the  provision 
of  adequate  information  to  verify  rep- 
resentations riade  by  those  applicants. 
The  legislati  )n  we  are  introducing 
today  is  desii  med  to  cure  this  short- 
coming. 

The  second  major  case  of  serious 
criminal  acti>ities  conducted  by  a  for- 
eign bank  brunch  or  agency  involved 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  [BNL]. 
BNL  employees  of  a  State-chartered 
agency  of  the  Italian  bank  secretly  ap- 
proved approximately  J3  billion  in  ille- 


gal loans  and 


letters  of  credit  to  Iraq, 


in  direct  contradiction  to  U.S.  foreign 
policies.  BNL  allegedly  only  reported  a 
fraction  of  tl  is  timount  to  State  and 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, BNL  fai  ed  to  report  at  least  $1.8 
billion  in  fun(  s  borrowed  in  world  mar- 
kets to  fund  i  ts  secret  loans  to  Iraq.  It 
is  my  belief  that  more  frequent  and 
thorough  examinations  of  foreign  enti- 
ties operating  in  this  countir  will  help 
prevent  such  activities.  This  legisla- 
tion will  mak  5  that  possible. 

FEDERAL  RE  SERVE  BOARDS  PROPOSALS 

The  Federi.l  Reserve  Board's  pro- 
posal, that  1  am  introducing  today, 
would  provid((  for  a  more  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  structure  for  foreign 
branches  and  agencies  under  the  cen- 


tralized authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1978  granted  general  over- 
sight to  the  Federal  Reserve  for  foreign 
banking  operations,  but  failed  to  give 
the  Board  the  necessary  tools  to  effec- 
tively regulate  those  entities. 

This  bill  would  require  prior  Federal 
Reserve  approval  of  the  establishment 
of  all  foreign  bank  State  branches  and 
agencies.  Under  current  law,  foreign 
banks  can  choose  either  a  Federal  or  a 
State  license  for  branches  and  agencies 
under  the  existing  regulatory  struc- 
ture. Most  foreign  banks  seek  State  li- 
censes. According  to  December  1990 
Federal  Reserve  Board  statistics,  of  the 
580  foreign  bank  branches  and  agencies 
operating  in  the  United  States,  81  per- 
cent are  State  licensed  and  control  ap- 
proximately 93  percent  of  total  assets 
of  foreign  branches'  and  agencies'  in 
the  United  States.  That  amounts  to 
$626  billion  of  assets.  Most  major  indus- 
trial countries  require  some  approval 
at  the  national  level — by  the  national 
government  or  central  bank — for  for- 
eign banks  to  establish  branches  in 
their  countries.  If  enacted  into  law,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  proposal 
would  not  prevent  foreign  banks  from 
seeking  State  licenses,  but  would  re- 
quire Federal  approval  in  addition  to  a 
State  license. 

The  legislation  also  would  specify 
uniform  standards  for  approving  or  de- 
nying applications  of  foreign  banks. 
For  example,  the  Board  could  consider 
whether  the  foreign  bank  is  subject  to 
comprehensive  supervision  by  regu- 
latory authorities  in  its  home  country, 
whether  the  foreign  bank  meets  re- 
quired capital  standards,  and  whether 
the  bank  hiis  strong  and  experienced 
management  in  its  foreign  and  U.S.  op- 
erations. Moreover,  the  proposal  would 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
to  allow  the  Board  to  deny  applications 
unless  the  Board  is  given  access  to  all 
the  information  it  needs  to  administer 
its  supervisory  functions  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities under  that  act. 

The  bill,  in  addition,  would  authorize 
the  Board  to  terminate  licenses  of  for- 
eign banks.  State  branches,  agencies 
and  commercial  lending  companies  and 
to  recommend  termination  of  Federal 
licenses  to  the  OCC.  Such  termination 
could  be  based  on  any  civil  or  criminal 
violation  of  law,  unsafe  banking  prac- 
tices, or  the  maintenance  of  inadequate 
management  in  its  U.S.  offices.  Proce- 
dural safeguards  would  provide  a  for- 
eign bank  with  due  process  before  li- 
censes are  terminated.  The  legislation 
also  would  grant  the  Board  authority 
to  sui)ervi8e  and  coordinate  the  timing 
of  examinations  of  all  U.S.  offices  of 
the  same  foreign  bank  and  to  com- 
mence any  examinations  at  a  time  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  require 
foreign  banks  to  report  certain  loans 
secured  by  bank  stock.  Currently,  any 
federally  insured  depository  institution 


must  report  to  a  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cy when  it  makes  a  loan  secured  by  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of 
another  insured  depository  institution. 
By  extending  this  requirement  to  for- 
eign banks,  situations  like  BCCI — 
where  BCCI  secured  control  over  U.S. 
banks  through  bank  stock  loans— could 
be  prevented. 

OTHER  MEASURES  ADDRESSING  REGULATION  OF 
FOREIGN-  BANK  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 

Last  year,  in  response  to  the  BCCI 
and  BNL  cases,  I  worked  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  to  include  provisions 
in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  to  extend 
criminal  penalties  to  foreign  bank 
branches  and  agencies.  Many  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  code  that  apply  to 
U.S.  banks— such  as  those  dealing  with 
bank  fraud,  theft,  embezzlement, 
misapplication  of  funds  and  bribery — 
did  not  apply  to  foreign  banks'  U.S. 
branches  and  agencies.  Those  criminal 
penalties  now  apply  to  foreign  banks 
operating  in  this  country. 

Also  last  year,  in  response  to  the 
BCCI  and  other  money  laundering  ac- 
tivities of  banks  operating  in  our  coun- 
try, I  worked  with  several  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  Banking  Committee  on 
legislation  that  Increases  the  penalties 
for  depository  institutions  and  their 
employees  convicted  of  money  launder- 
ing, including  terminations  of  bank 
charters.  We  passed  that  legislation  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  were  unable  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent from  the  Senate  to  meet  with  our 
House  counterparts  in  conference  so 
that  we  could  enact  the  bill  into  law. 
The  same  legislation  was  reintroduced 
this  year  by  Senator  Kerry  as  S.  305 
and  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  it  together 
with  Senators  D'Amato,  Garn, 
Metzenbaum,  Graham,  Bryan,  and 
Dexon.  I  intend  to  work  to  get  S.  305 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  year. 

Since  S.  305  was  reintroduced,  I  have 
learned  that  it  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress all  State  licensed  foreign  bank 
branches  and  agencies,  that  is,  those 
that  are  not  federally  insured.  Thus, 
many  State  licensed,  foreign  branches 
and  agencies  operating  in  the  United 
States  would  not  be  covered  by  that 
proposed  legislation  and  could  escape 
its  penalties,  including  termination  of 
licenses. 

Therefore,  when  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee considers  S.  305,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  authorizing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  effect,  to 
close  down  State  licensed  foreign 
branches  and  agencies  and  to  remove 
employees  of  those  entities  convicted 
of  money  laundering.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider 
whether  to  terminate  a  branch  or  agen- 
cy's license  when  that  foreign  bank's 
U.S.  branch  or  agency  or  a  director  or 
senior  executive  officer  of  such  branch 
or  agency  has  been  convicted  of  money 
laundering.  The  State  of  Florida  even- 
tually did  close  down  BCCI's  operations 
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which  had  engaged  in  money  launder- 
ing in  that  State  but  no  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agency  had  that  authority. 
Federal  regulators  must  have  such  au- 
thority, and  I  intend  to  make  sure  they 
do. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  con- 
sider all  of  these  proposals  at  hearings 
later  this  month.  I  believe  there  are  se- 
rious loopholes  in  our  regulatory  struc- 
ture that  permit  criminals  to  under- 
mine our  banking  system  and  avoid 
compliance  with  U.S.  laws.  I  intend  for 
the  Banking  Committee  to  actively 
and  immediately  review  these  loop- 
holes and  adopt  legislation  to  close 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
materials  I  have  referred  to,  including 
the  bill,  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  a  narrative  statement  describing 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Bank  Supervision  Enhancement  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  OPER- 
ATIONS. 

"(a)  Establishment  and  Termination  of 
Foreign  Bank  Offices  in  the  Unfted 
States.— Section  7  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3105)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  OF- 
FICES IN  THE  Unffed  States.— 

"(1)  Prior  approval  required.- No  foreign 
bank  may  establish  a  State  branch  or  a 
State  agency,  or  acquire  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  a  commercial  lending  company,  with- 
out obtaining  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Board. 

"(2)  Standards  for  approval.— In  acting 
on  any  application  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Board  may  take  into  account: 

"(A)  whether  the  foreign  bank  engages  di- 
rectly in  the  business  of  banking  outside  the 
United  States  and  is  subject  to  comprehen- 
sive supervision  or  regulation  on  a  consoli- 
dated basis  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
its  home  country; 

"(B)  whether  the  appropriate  authorities 
In  the  home  country  of  the  foreign  bank 
have  consented  to  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  branch,  agency  or  commercial 
lending  company  in  the  United  States  by  the 
foreign  bank; 

"(C)  the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources of  the  foreign  bank.  Including  its  ex- 
perience and  capacity  to  engage  in  inter- 
national banking; 

"(D)  whether  the  foreign  bank  has  provided 
the  Board  with  adequate  assurances  that  it 
will  make  available  to  the  board  such  infor 
matlon  on  the  operations  or  activities  of  the 
foreign  bank  and  any  of  its  affiliates  that 
the  Board  deems  necessary  to  determine  and 
enforce  compliance  with  this  Act,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  federal  banking  stat- 
utes: and 

"(E)  whether  the  foreign  bank  and  its 
United  States  affiliates  are  in  compliance 
with  applicable  United  States  law. 
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"(3)  Establishment  of  CoNomoNS.— Con- 
sistent with  the  standards  for  approval  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Board  may  impose  such 
conditions  on  its  approval  under  this  sub- 
section as  it  deems  necessary. 

"(f)  Termination  of  Foreign  Bank  Offices 
IN  the  unfted  States.— 

"(1)  Standards  for  Termination.— The 
Board,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, may  order  a  foreign  bank  that  operates 
a  State  branch  or  agency  or  commercial 
lending  company  subsidiary  in  the  United 
States  to  terminate  the  activities  of  such 
branch,  agency  or  subsidiary  if  the  Board 
finds  that: 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  foreign  bank,  or  any  affiliate  of 
such  foreign  bank,  has  committed  a  viola- 
tion of  law  or  engaged  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound banking  practice  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"(B)  as  a  result  of  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice, the  continued  operation  of  the  foreign 
bank's  branch,  agency  or  commercial  lend- 
ing company  subsidiary  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest or  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  or  the  Financial  Institutions  Su- 
pervisory Act  of  1966. 

"(2)  Discretion  to  deny  hearing.— The 
Board  may  take  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  without  providing  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  if  it  determines  that  expedi- 
tious action  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

"(3)  Effective  date  of  termination 
order. — An  order  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  become  effective  within  120  days  of  its 
issuance  or  such  longer  time  period  &s  the 
Board  may  direct. 

"(4)  Compliance  with  state  and  federal 
LAW. — Any  foreign  bank  required  to  termi- 
nate activities  conducted  at  offices  or  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  Federal  and  State 
law  with  respect  to  procedures  for  the  clo- 
sure or  dissolution  of  such  offices  or  subsidi- 
aries. 

"(5)  Recommendation  to  comptroller  for 
termination  of  a  federal  branch  or  agen- 
cy.— The  Board  may  reconrunend  to  the 
Comptroller  termination  of  the  license  of  a 
Federal  branch  or  Federal  agency  of  a  for- 
eign bank  whenever  the  Board  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  foreign  bank 
or  any  affiliate  thereof  has  engaged  in  con- 
duct that  would  warrant  termination  of  the 
activities  of  a  State  branch  or  State  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank  under  standards  for  termi- 
nation set  forth  in  paragraph  (1).  The  Comp- 
troller may  act  in  response  to  such  rec- 
ommendation in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(i)  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Enforcement  of  orders.— The  Board, 
or  the  Comptroller  in  connection  with  an 
order  issued  under  section  4(i)  of  this  Act, 
may  in  its  discretion  apply  to  any  United 
States  district  court  within  a  Jurisdiction  in 
which  any  office  or  subsidiary  of  the  foreign 
bank  against  which  the  Board  or  the  Comp- 
troller has  issued  an  order  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any  ef- 
fective and  outstanding  order  issued  under 
this  section,  and  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  therewith. 

"(g)  JuDicuL  Review.— 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  of  unffed  states  courts 
of  appeals.— Any  foreign  bank  against 
which  the  Board  has  issued  an  order  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (f),  or  against  which  the 
Comptroller  has  issued  an  order  under  sec- 


tion 4(1)  of  this  Act.  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  any  circuit  wherein  such  foreign 
bank  operates  a  branch,  agency,  or  commer- 
cial lending  company  that  has  been  required 
by  such  order  to  terminate  its  activities,  or 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  in  the 
court,  within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  the 
order  of  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller,  a  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  be  modified  or 
set  aside. 

"(2)  Procedures  for  judictal  review.— a 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  appropriate,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  made  before 
the  Board  or  the  Comptroller,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  Title  28. 

"(3)  SCOPE  of  judicial  review.— Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify  or  set  aside 
the  order  of  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
and  to  require  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
to  take  such  action  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter under  review  as  the  court  deems  proper. 
The  findings  of  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive." 

"(4)  Exclusive  jurisdiction.— Judicial  re- 
view of  any  order  issued  under  subsection  (e) 
or  (f)  or  section  4(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
clusively as  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 
No  other  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
fect by  injunction  or  otherwise  the  issuance 
or  enforcement  of  any  order  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  order. 

"(h)  Consultation  Wffh  State  Bank  Li- 
censing Authorfty.- The  Board  shall  re- 
quest and  consider  any  views  of  the  appro- 
priate State  bank  licensing  authority  with 
respect  to  an  application  or  action  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (f).". 

(b)  Standards  for  Approval  of  Federal 
Branches  and  agencies.— Section  4(a)  of  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3102(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  heading  and  inserting 
instead  "Prior  Approval  Required.—"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)  Approval  of  Comp- 
troller.—" before  "Except";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Standards  for  approval.— In  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  approval  under  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller  shall  apply  the 
standards  for  approval  set  forth  in  section 
7(e)(2)  of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  shall  pro- 
vide the  Board  with  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  any  application  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  branch  or  Federal  agency 
under  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Standards  for  approval  of  addi- 
tional Federal  branches  and  Agencies.— 
Section  4(h)  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3102(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  beading  and  Inserting 
instead  "ADornoNAL  Branches  or  Agen- 
cies.—"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)  Approval  of  Comp- 
troller Required.—"  before  "A  foreign"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Standards  for  Approval.— In  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  approval  under  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller  shall  apply  the 
standards  for  approval  set  forth  in  section 
7(e)(2)  of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  shall  re- 
quest and  consider  any  views  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  an  application  to  establish 
an  additional  Federal  branch  or  Federal 
agency  under  this  subsection.". 
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(d)  DISAPPROVj  J.  FOR  FAILURE  TO  AGREE  TO 

Provide  Necessary  information.— Section 
3(c)  of  the  Bank  folding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(12  U.S.C.  1842(c)  I  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesigrt  atlng  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraph! ;  (A)  and  (B): 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)  Competitive  Fac- 
tors.—" before  "The  Board  shall"  the  first 
time  it  appears; 

(3)  by  insertinr  "(2)  Bankino  and  Conven- 
ience AND  Nee  )S  Factors.—"  before  "In 
every  case"; 

(4)  by  insertlnj  "(4)  Treatment  of  Certain 
Bank  Stock  Dans.—"  before  "Notwith- 
standing"; and 

(5)  by  insertini :  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  parai  Taph: 

"(3)  Supervisory  Factors.— The  Board 
may  disapprove  any  application  under  this 
section  if  the  cc  mpany  or  companies  fail  to 
provide  the  Boai'd  with  adequate  assurances 
that  they  will  riake  available  to  the  Board 
such  informatioi  i  on  the  operations  or  activi- 
ties of  such  con  pany  or  companies  and  any 
affiliate  of  such  company  or  companies  that 
the  Board  deema  necessary  to  determine  and 
enforce  compliance  with  this  Act,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  appl  tcation  involving  a  foreign 
bank,  the  forelgi  i  bank  is  not  subject  to  com- 
prehensive supe  rvision  or  regulation  on  a 
consolidated  bails  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities in  its  h  3me  country.". 

(e)  CoNFORMiNc;  Amendments.— 

(1)  AFFiUATE  :  Jefined.- Section  l(b)(13)  of 
the  IntemaOonil  Banking  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
3101(13))  is  amended  by  inserting  "affiliate," 
after  "the  terms  "  the  first  time  it  appears. 

(2)  REPRESENT  LTIVE  OFFICE  DEFINED.— Sec- 
tion l(b)(13)  of  the  international  Banking 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  31)1(13))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  t  le  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  "represei  tative  office"  means  any  of- 
fice of  a  foreign  :>ank  located  in  any  State  of 
the  United  States  that  Is  not  a  Federal 
branch.  Federal  agency.  State  branch.  State 
agency  or  subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank.". 
SEC.  S.  CONDUCT ,  LND  COOROINATKm  OF  EXAMI- 
NATI<  INS. 

(a)  Authority  of  Board  to  Conduct  and 
COORDINATE  Exi  .MiNATioNS.— Section  7(c)  of 
the  Internatlon;  Ll  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3105(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  By  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  t  le  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  examination  of  branches.  AGENCIES 
AND  affiliates.-  - 

"(A)  In  GENEi ;al.— The  Board  may  make 
examinations  of  each  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  bank,  cf  each  commercial  lending 
company  or  ban  i  controlled  by  one  or  more 
foreign  banks  or  by  one  or  more  foreign  com- 
panies that  control  a  foreign  bank,  and  of 
any  other  office  or  affiliate  of  a  foreign  bank 
conducting  busi:  less  in  the  United  States  or 
any  territory  o  •  dependency  of  the  United 
States.  The  cosi  of  such  examinations  shall 
be  assessed  agal  ist  and  paid  by  $uch  foreign 
bank  or  company,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"(B)  CXKJRDINAnON  OF  EXAMINATIONS.- The 

Board  shall  seel:  to  coordinate  its  examina- 
tions under  thli  paragraph  with  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Fedsral  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authorities,  including  requesting,  when  the 
Board  deems  a(propriate,  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations of  all  offices  of  a  foreign  bank 
and  Its  afflliatis  operating  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  Board  from  con- 
ducting any  e:  lamination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  that  ill  deems  appropriate.". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "Report- 
ing Requirements.—"  before  "Each  branch". 

(b)  Coordination  of  Examinations.— Sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the   DteroatioiuU  Banking  Act  of 


1978  (12  U.S.C.  3102(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"The  Comptroller  shall  coordinate  examina- 
tions of  the  Federal  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  with  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Board  under  section  7(c)(1)  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  shall  participate  in  any  si- 
multaneous examinations  of  the  United 
States  operations  of  a  foreign  bank  re- 
quested by  the  Board  under  section  7(c)(1)  of 
the  Act.". 

(c)  Participation  in  Coordinated  exami- 
nations.—Section  10(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  coordinate  ex- 
aminations of  Insured  State  branches  of  for- 
eign banks  with  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Board  under  section  7(c)(1)  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  shall  participate  in  any  si- 
multaneous examination  of  the  United 
States  operations  of  a  foreign  bank  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  under  section  7(c)(1) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  §3105).". 

SEC.  4.  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICES  OF  FOREIGN  BANKS. 

Section  10  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3107)  is  amended  by 
striking  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs: 

"(a)  Prior  Approval  to  Establish  Rep- 
resentative Offices — 

"(1)  In  general.— No  foreign  bank  may  es- 
tablish a  representative  office  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Standards  of  approval.— In  acting 
on  any  application  under  this  paragraph  to 
establish  a  representative  office,  the  Board 
shall  take  into  account  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval set  forth  in  section  7(e)(2)  of  this  Act 
and  may  impose  any  additional  requirements 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Termination  of  Representative  Of- 
fices.—The  Board  may  order  the  termi- 
nation of  the  activities  of  a  representative 
office  of  a  foreign  bank  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  standards,  procedures  and  require- 
ments as  apply  under,  and  subject  to  judicial 
review  as  provided  In,  section  7(e)(3)  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Examinations.— The  Board  may  make 
examinations  of  each  representative  office  of 
a  foreign  bank,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  and  paid  by  such  foreign  bank. 

"(d)  Compliance  with  State  Law.— This 
Act  does  not  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  office  in  any  State  In  con- 
travention of  State  law.". 
SEC.  5.  REPORTING  OF  STOCK  LOANS. 

Section  7(1)(9)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (2  U.S.C.  iei7(j)(9))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows— 

"(9)  Reporting  of  stock  loans. 

"(A)  Report  required.— Any  financial  in- 
stitution and  any  affiliate  thereof  that  has 
credit  outstanding  to  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  secured  or  to  be  secured  by  shares  of 
an  insured  depository  institution  shall  file  a 
consolidated  report  with  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral banking  agency  for  the  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution  If  such  extensions  of  credit 
by  the  financial  Institution  and  Its  affiliates. 
In  the  aggregate,  are  secured  or  to  be  secured 
by  25  percent  or  more  of  any  class  of  shares 
of  the  same  Insured  depository  Institution. 

"(B)  DEFlNmONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 


"(I)  Financial  institution.- the  term  "fi- 
nancial institution"  means  any  insured  de- 
pository Institution  and  any  foreign  bank 
that  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  by  virtue  of 
section  8(a)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978. 

"(II)  Credit  outstanding.— the  term  "cred- 
it outstanding"  shall  Include— 

"(I)  any  loan  or  extension  of  credit, 

"(II)  the  Issuance  of  a  guarantee,  accept- 
ance, or  letter  of  credit.  Including  an  en- 
dorsement or  standby  letter  of  credit,  and 

"(lU)  any  other  type  of  transaction  that 
provides  credit  or  financing  to  the  person  or 
group  of  persons. 

"(Ill)  Group  of  persons.- the  term  "group 
of  persons"  shall  Include  any  number  of  per- 
sons that  the  financial  Institution  reason- 
ably believes — 

"(I)  are  acting  together,  In  concert,  or  with 
one  another  to  acquire  or  control  shares  of 
the  same  Insured  depository  Institution,  In- 
cluding an  acquisition  of  shares  of  the  same 
Insured  depository  Institution  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  under  substantially 
the  same  terms;  or 

"(II)  have  made,  or  propose  to  make,  a 
joint  filing  under  section  13  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  regarding  ownership  of 
the  shares  of  the  same  insured  depository  In- 
stitution. 

"(C)  Inclusion  of  shares  held  by  the  fi- 
nancial instttution.- Any  shares  of  the  In- 
sured depository  Institution  held  by  the  fi- 
nancial institution  or  any  of  Its  affiliates  as 
principal  shall  be  Included  In  the  calculation 
of  the  number  of  shares  in  which  the  finan- 
cial Institution  or  Its  affiliates  has  a  secu- 
rity Interest  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(D)  TIMING  and  content  OF  REPORT;  COPY 
TO  APPROPRIATE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  LENDING  FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTION.— The  report  required 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  a  consolidated  re- 
port on  behalf  of  the  financial  institution 
and  all  of  its  affiliates,  and  shall  be  filed  In 
writing  within  30  days  of  the  time  the  finan- 
cial Institution  or  any  of  its  affiliates  be- 
lieves that  the  25  percent  level  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  has  been  met  or  exceeded. 
The  report  shall  Indicate  the  number  and 
percentage  of  shares  securing  each  relevant 
extension  of  credit,  the  identity  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  the  number  of  shares  held  as  prin- 
cipal by  the  financial  institution  and  any  of 
its  affiliates.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  appropriate  federal  banking 
agency  for  the  financial  Institution.  Each  ap- 
propriate federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire any  additional  Information  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  supervisory  responsibilities. 

"(E)  EXCEPTIONS.— 

"(I)  EXCEPTION  Where  Information  Pro- 
vided BY  BORROWER.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  financial  institution  and  Its 
affiliates  shall  not  be  required  tc  report  a 
transaction  under  this  paragraph  If  the  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  has  disclosed  the 
amount  borrowed  from  the  financial  institu- 
tion and  Its  affiliates  and  the  security  Inter- 
est of  the  financial  Institution  and  Its  affili- 
ates to  the  appropriate  federal  banking  agen- 
cy for  the  insured  depository  Institution  In 
connection  with  a  notice  filed  under  this 
subsection,  an  application  filed  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  or  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Holding  Company  Act,  or  any 
other  formal  application  that  Is  filed  with 
the  appropriate  federal  banking  agency  for 
the  Insured  depository  Institution  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  notice  under  this  subsection, 
such  as  an  application  for  deposit  insurance, 
membership  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
or  a  national  bank  charter. 
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"(li)  Exception  for  Shares  Owned  for 
More  Than  One  year.— Notwithstanding 
subparagraph  (A),  a  financial  institution  and 
Its  affiliates  shall  not  be  required  to  report  a 
transaction  involving  a  person  or  group  of 
persons  that  has  been  the  owner  or  owners  of 
record  of  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year 
or  more  or  where  the  stock  is  that  of  a  newly 
chartered  bank  prior  to  its  opening. 

SEC.  6.  COOPERATION  WITH  FOREIGN  SUPER- 
VISORS. 

The  Internationfil  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

«SEC.  15.  COOPERATION  WITH  FOREIGN  SUPER- 
VISORS. 

"(a)  Disclosure  of  Supervisory  Informa- 
tion TO  Foreign  Supervisors.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board,  the  Comptroller,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  may  disclose  inforniation 
obtained  in  the  course  of  exercising  super- 
visory or  examination  authority  to  any  for- 
eign bank  regulatory  or  supervisory  author- 
ity where  such  disclosure  is  deemed  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  by  such  agency  of  the 
United  States  and  such  disclosure  would  not 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Requirement  of  Confidentiality.— 
Prior  to  disclosure  of  any  information  to  a 
foreign  authority,  the  United  States  agency 
shall  obtain  as  necessary  the  agreement  of 
such  foreign  authority  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  under  applicable  law.", 

SEC.  7.  APPROVAL  REQUIRED  FOR  ACQUISITION 
BY  FOREIGN  BANKS  OF  SHARES  OF 
UNITED  STATES  BANK& 

Section  8(a)  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3106(a))  is  amended  by 
placing  a  period  after  the  word  "thereto" 
and  deleting  everything  thereafter. 

SEC.  8.  PENALTIES. 

The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new  sec- 
tion added  by  section  6  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■SEC.  1&  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  Civil  Money  Penalty— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  foreign  bank,  and 
any  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  subsidi- 
ary of  a  foreign  bank  that  violates,  and  any 
individual  who  participates  in  a  violation  of. 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion continues. 

"(2)  Assessment  procedures.— Any  pen- 
alty imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  in  the  manner  provided 
in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F),  (G),  and  (I)  or  sec- 
tion 8(1)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(i)(2))  for  penalties  Im- 
posed (under  such  section),  and  any  such  as- 
sessments shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  section. 

"(3)  Hearing.— The  foreign  bank,  branch, 
agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of  a  for- 
eign bank,  or  other  person  against  whom  any 
penalty  is  assessed  under  this  section  shall 
be  afforded  an  agency  hearing  if  such  foreign 
bank,  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary, or  person  submits  a  request  for  a 
hearing  within  20  days  after  the  issuance  of 
the  notice  of  assessment.  Section  8(h)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(h))  shall  apply  to  any  proceeding  under 
this  section. 


"(4)  Disbursement.— All  penalties  col- 
lected under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury. 

"(5)  Violate  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'violate'  includes  tak- 
ing any  action  (alone  or  with  others)  for  or 
toward  causing,  bringing  about,  participat- 
ing in,  counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a 
violation. 

"(6)  Regulations.— The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions establishing  such  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(b)  Notice  Under  This  Section  After 
Separation  From  Service.— The  resigna- 
tion, termination  of  employment  or  partici- 
pation, or  separation  of  an  institution-affili- 
ated party  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
3(u)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(u))  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
bank,  or  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  foreign  bank  (including  a  separa- 
tion caused  by  the  termination  of  a  location 
In  the  United  States)  shall  not  affect  the  ju- 
risdiction or  authority  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  to  Issue  any  notice 
or  to  proceed  under  this  section  against  any 
such  party,  if  such  notice  is  served  before  the 
end  of  the  6-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  party  ceased  to  be  such  a  party 
with  respect  to  such  foreign  bank  or  branch, 
agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of  a  for- 
eign bank  (whether  such  date  occurs  before, 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act). 

"(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Make  Re- 
ports.— 

"(1)  First  tier.— Any  foreign  bank,  or 
branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of 
a  foreign  bank,  that — 

"(A)  maintains  procedures  reasonably 
adapted  to  avoid  any  inadvertent  error  and, 
unintentionally  and  as  a  result  of  such 
error — 

"(1)  fails  to  make,  submit,  or  publish  such 
reports  or  Information  as  may  be  required 
under  this  Act  or  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  apppropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  under  this  Act,  within  the  period  of 
time  specified  by  the  agency;  or 

"(II)  submits  or  publishes  any  false  or  mis- 
leading report  or  information;  or 

"(B)  inadvertently  transmits  or  publishes 
any  report  that  is  minimally  late, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  S2,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues  or  such  false  or  misleading 
information  is  not  corrected.  The  foreign 
bank,  or  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  foreign  bank,  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  an  error  was  inadvertent 
and  that  a  report  was  inadvertently  trans- 
mitted or  published  late. 

"(2)  Second  tier.— Any  foreign  bank,  or 
branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of 
a  foreign  bank,  that— 

"(A)  falls  to  make,  submit,  or  publish  such 
reports  or  Information  as  may  be  required 
under  this  Act  or  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  pursuant  to  this  Act,  within  the  time 
period  specified  by  the  agency;  or 

"(B)  submits  or  publishes  any  false  or  mis- 
leading report  or  information, 
in  a  manner  not  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  S20,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues  or  such  false  or  misleading 
information  is  not  corrected. 

"(3)  Third  tier.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2),  if  any  company  knowingly  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  accuracy  of  any  in- 
formation or  report  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  submits  or  publishes  any  false  or  mislead- 


ing report  or  information,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, assess  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  or  1  percent  of  total  assets  of  such 
foreign  bank,  or  branch,  agency,  other  office, 
or  subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank,  whichever  is 
less,  per  day  for  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues  or  such  false  or  misleading 
information  is  not  corrected. 

"(4)  Assessment  of  penalties.— Any  pen- 
alty Imposed  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  In  the  manner 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (for 
penalties  imposed  under  such  subsection) 
and  any  such  assessment  (including  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  the  penalty) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection. 

"(5)  Hearing.— Any  foreign  bank,  or 
branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of 
a  foreign  bank,  against  which  any  penalty  is 
assessed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  af- 
forded an  agency  hearing  if  such  foreign 
bank,  or  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  foreign  bank,  submits  a  request 
for  such  hearing  within  20  days  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  notice  of  assessment.  Section 
8(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1818(h))  shall  apply  to  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  9.  POWERS  OF  AGENCIES  RESPECTING  AP- 
PUCATIONS,  EXAMINATIONS,  AND 
OTHER  PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  13(b)  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3108(b))  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  heading  and  replacing  it 
with  "Enforcement.": 

(b)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "In"  and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Powers  respecting  applications,  ex- 
aminations, AND  other  proceedings.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  course  of  or  in 
connection  with  an  application,  examina- 
tion, investigation,  or  other  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  the  Board,  the  Comptroller, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, as  appropriate,  or  any  member  or  des- 
ignated representative  thereof,  including 
any  person  designated  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ing under  this  Act.  shall  have  the  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take 
or  to  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to 
issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpoenas 
and  subpoenas  duces  tecum. 

"(B)  Rule-making  authoiuty.— The  Board, 
the  Comptroller,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  have  the  authority 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  section  13(b)(2)(A)  of  this 
Act. 

"(C)  Subpoena  power.— The  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
quired by  subpoena  or  subpoena  duces  tecum 
from  any  place  in  any  State  or  in  any  terri- 
tory or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  where  such  proceeding  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

"(D)  Judicial  review.— Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  in  any  territory  in  which  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  subpoena  or  subpoena 
duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  require  compliance  there- 
with. 
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FOR  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY 
AGENCY  SUBPOENA 

of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
U.S.C.  1844(0)  is  amended  in 

by  striking  "$1000"  and  in- 

tjhereof  "JIO.OOO  for  each  day 

or  refusal  continues". 

)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 

J.S.C.  1818(n))  is  amended  in 

by  striking  "$1000"  and  in- 
tjhereof  "$10,000  for  each  day 
or  refusal  continues". 

OF  MANAGERIAL  STAND. 
IN  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 


the  Bank  Holding  Company 

li42(c))  is  amended  by  adding 

paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated 

this  Act)  the  following  new 

Consideration  of  the  managerial 

cqmpany  or  bank  shall  include 

the  competence,  experience, 

the  officers,  directors,  and 

shareholders   of  the   company   or 


AUTHOUTY    OF    FEDERAL    BANKING 
AGEN  CTES  TO  ENFORCE  CONSUMER 

STATirres. 

ENrs  TO  the  Home  Mortgage 


OF    RECORDS    AND    PUBLIC 

304(h)    of    the    Home 

Act  of  ^975  (12  U.S.C. 

by  striking  paragraphs 

nserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

paragraphs: 

of  the  Currency  for 
and  Federal  branches  and 
of  foreign  banks; 


"(3)  the  Fed^l  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  baiks  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (other  than 
members  of  thu  Federal  Reserve  System), 
banks,  insured  branches  of 
foreign  banks,  rnd  any  other  depository  in- 
stitution descril^d  in  section  303(2)(A)  which 
is  not  otherwl^  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph;". 

(2)  ENFOBCEMfeNT.— Section  305(b)  of  the 
Home  Mortgagt  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12 
U.S.C.  2804(b))  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  pi  xagraph: 


"(I)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
commercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(f)),  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks, 
and  any  other  depository  institution  not  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  or  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  1(b)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

ACT.— Section  108(a)  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
commercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101). '. 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Credit  re- 
porting ACT.— Section  621(b)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681s(b))  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  iparagraph: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of^ 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
commercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 


"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  Insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

(d)  Amendment  to  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act.— Section  704(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1691c(a)),  Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
commercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

(e)  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  act.— Section  814(b)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1692Kb))  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrpah: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
commercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

(f)  Amendment  to  the  Electronic  Fund 
Transfer  act.— Section  917(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1693o(a)),  as  amended  by  the  Financial  Insti- 
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tutions  Regrulatory  and  Interest  Rate  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978,  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of  — 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  insured  branches  of  foreign  banks), 
conamercial  lending  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  banks,  and  organizations 
operating  under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  by  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

(g)  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act.— 

(1)  Definitions.— Section  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  "'Banks'  means 
the  types  of  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions referred  to  in  section  18(f)(2).". 

(2)  Enforcement.— Section  18(0  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  national  banks,  banks  operating 
under  the  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Federal  branches  and  Federal 
agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks  and 
banks  operating  under  the  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia),  branches  and 
agencies  of  foreign  banks  (other  than  Fed- 
eral branches.  Federal  agencies,  and  Insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks),  commercial  lend- 
ing companies  owned  or  controlled  by  for- 
eign banks,  and  organizations  operating 
under  section  25  or  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  by  the  division  of  consumer  affairs 
established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  and 

"(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  banks  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B))  and  Insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  division  of 
consumer  affairs  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  in  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  or  otherwise  defined  in  section 
3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(s))  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
to  them  in  section  Kb)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101).". 

(h)  Amendment  to  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  act.— Section  610(a)  of  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987  (12 
U.S.C.  40a9(a))  is  amended  by  striking  para- 


graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  national  banks,  and  Federal  branches 
and  Federal  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  and  of- 
fices, branches,  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  located  in  the  United  States  (other 
than  Federal  branches.  Federal  agencies,  and 
insured  branches  of  foreign  banks),  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  and 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(D)  The  terms  used  In  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  defined  in  this  title  or  otherwise  de- 
fined in  section  3(s)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(8))  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  them  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101).". 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, 

Washington.  DC,  March  25. 1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Greenspan, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Greenspan:  On  March  4, 
1991,  the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national ("BCCI")  entered  into  a  consent  de- 
cree with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
("Board")  to  divest  its  Interest  in  First 
American  Bank  and  to  cease  all  operations 
and  activities  in  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Board  also  has  Initiated  a 
civil  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship between  BCCI  and  First  American 
Bank  and,  on  January  22.  1991,  referred  that 
same  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  a  possible  criminal  investigation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  duplicate  the  inves- 
tigative work  being  conducted  by  the  Board 
on  the  BCCI  matter.  It  is  also  our  policy  not 
to  become  involved  in  matters  that  are 
under  criminal  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
or  jeopardize  any  ongoing  investigation  In 
any  way  and  we  understand  that  any  re- 
sponse made  to  this  request  will  accordingly 
be  provided  in  that  context. 

Nevertheless,  the  BCCI  matter  does  raise 
important  policy  issues  about  the  adequacy 
of  regulation  and  supervision  of  foreign 
banking  entities  in  the  United  States.  The 
suggestions  you  gave  us  last  year  about  ex- 
tending criminal  penalties  to  the  agencies 
and  branches  of  foreign  banks  operating  in 
this  country  were  very  useful  and  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990. 
It  would  be  very  helpful  for  the  Committee 
to  know  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
In  examining  the  BCCI  matter,  has  reached 
any  conclusions  about  further  regulatory  or 
legislative  changes  that  may  be  needed  to 
better  supervise  the  operations  of  foreign  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  this  country.  We  pres- 
ently are  re-examining  legislation  develop>ed 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  last  year  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  Government's  ability  to 
control  and  punish  money  laundering  by  fi- 
nancial Institutions.  It  is  our  hope  to  mark 
up  and  report  out  such  legislation  later  this 
spring.  We  would  appreciate  any  legrislative 
recommendations  you  might  formulate  to 
strengthen  supervision  of  foreign  banks,  in 


light  of  your  ongoing  Investigation  of  the 
BCCI  matter,  for  possible  incorporation  Into 
that  bill.  If  you  determine  that  legislative 
changes  are  not  needed,  but  have  other  rec- 
ommendations, we  would  appreciate  learning 
that  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  cooperation. 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Rieole,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  af- 
fairs, 

Washington,  DC.,  Apnl  19. 1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Greenspan, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Greenspan:  On  March  25. 
1991.  I  wrote  to  you  regarding  Bank  of  Credit 
and  Commerce  International's  ownership  in- 
terest In  First  American  Bank.  In  that  let- 
ter. I  requested  your  suggestions  for  any  reg- 
ulatory or  legislative  changes  you  believe 
are  necessary  to  improve  supervision  of  for- 
eign financial  Institutions'  operations  in  the 
United  States.  I  understand  that  you  and 
your  staff  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing  a 
formal  recommendation  and  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  provide  a  prompt  response  to 
my  request. 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  the  regu- 
latory issues  raised  by  this  matter.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  some  ob- 
servers that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may 
not  have  access  to  financial  and  other 
records  of  foreign  entities  and  individuals  in 
order  to  verify  representations  made  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  adequately  su- 
pervise foreign  banks'  operations  in  this 
country.  If  so.  this  would  be  a  major  loop- 
hole in  our  ability  to  keep  foreign  criminals 
out  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

Please  provide  the  Committee  with  an  ex- 
planation and  analysis  of  the  Board's  current 
discovery  and  subpoena  authorities,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  bank  holding  com- 
pany applications,  and  whether  the  Board  is 
able  in  practice  to  obtain  the  necessary  doc- 
umentation to  approve  and  supervise  foreign 
banking  operations  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition.  I  would  be  interested  In  knowing 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  deny 
entry  into  this  country  when  foreign  banks 
or  individuals  refuse  to  grant  the  Board  ac- 
cess to  their  books  and  records  and.  If  not, 
whether  the  Board  should  be  granted  such 
authority.  Finally.  I  would  be  interested  in 
specific  legislative  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  Board's  access  to  foreign  banks' 
and  Individuals'  records  together  with  any 
reconmiendations  for  denying  foreign  banks 
entry  into  the  United  States  if  they  refuse  to 
provide  such  access. 

You  may  have  in  fact  anticipated  address- 
ing these  Issues  in  responding  to  my  March 
25th  letter.  If  you  have  not.  please  do  so.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  your  responses  to 
this  letter  and  my  earlier  one.  I  appreciate 
your  continuing  cooperation  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMriTEE  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  March  25.  1991. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornburgh. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  attorney   General:   The  Congress 
and  this  Committee  have  been  most  inter- 
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U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
urban  affairs, 
Washington.  DC,  March  25,  1991. 
Charles  A.  bowsher, 
ComptTOller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  entered  into  a  consent  decree  on 
March  4,  1991,  with  Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce International  ("BCCI")  to  divest  its 
interest  in  First  American  Bank  and  to  cease 
all  its  operations  and  activities  in  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  staff  is  now  conducting  a  civil 
investigation  of  BCCI  and  its  relations  to 
First  American  Bank  and  has  also  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
criminal  investigation. 

The  Banking  Committee  believes  the  BCCI 
case  raises  a  number  of  policy  questions  re- 
garding the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
foreign  bank  entities  in  the  United  States. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  requests  that  you 
undertake  a  study  of  the  existing  regulatory 
framework,  including  the  following  Issues: 

Is  the  Federal  Reserve's  application  and 
approval  process  for  foreign  bank  entitles 
adequate?  Does  the  Federal  Reserve  need  any 
additional  statutory  authority  to  obtain  in- 
formation necessary  for  approval  of  foreign 
bank  applications? 

Does  the  Federal  Reserve  have  adequate 
staff  resources  to  thoroughly  investigate 
representations  made  in  applications  by  for- 
eign entities? 

Is  the  Federal  Reserve's  oversight  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  foreign  bank  en- 
titles in  this  country  (after  initial  approval) 
adequate? 

Your  analysis  should  Include  any  rec- 
ommendations for  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  Improve 
the  regulation  and  supervision  of  such  enti- 
ties. The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  jeop- 
ardize any  of  the  ongoing  criminal  or  civil 
Investigations  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and.  there- 
fore, asks  that  you  restrict  your  analyses  to 
the  policy  issues  raised  by  the  BCCI  case. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  cooperation. 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

DONALD  W.  RIEOLE,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  DC,  May  9.  1991. 
Hon.  DONALD  W.  Riegle.  Jr., 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Banking,    Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  25.  1991.  asking  whether  the 
Board,  in  connection  with  its  investigation 
of  the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national ("BCCI")  matter,  has  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  improve  federal  su- 
pervision of  foreign  financial  institutions  in 
this  country.  In  your  followup  letter  of  April 
19,  1991,  you  asked  in  particular  whether  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Board  has  sufficient  access  to  the 
records  of  foreign  banks  operating  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  supervisory 
responsibilities  for  such  institutions. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Board  has  con- 
ducted Investigations  and  taken  enforcement 
actions  with  respect  to  unlawful  activities  at 
several  foreign  banks  operating  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  included  off-book  lending 
activities  at  the  Atlanta  agency  of  Banca 
Nazlonale  del  Lavoro  ("BNL"),  money  laun- 


dering by  the  Tampa.  Florida  agency  of 
BCCI,  the  acquisition  by  BCCI  of  control  of 
First  American  Bankshares  through  nominee 
loan  arrangements,  and  unlawful  deposit 
taking  by  a  representative  office  of  The  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Bank  of  Greece.  As  you  will 
recall,  last  year,  in  connection  with  the  BNL 
investigation,  the  Board  forwarded  to  you 
recommendations  to  cover  foreign  bank 
branches  and  agencies  in  this  country  under 
various  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  gov- 
erning bank  fraud  and  other  bank  crimes. 
Those  recommendations  were  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1990. 

Since  that  time,  the  Board  has  undertaken 
a  review  of  the  statutes,  regulations,  and  su- 
pervisory policies  governing  foreign  bank  op- 
erations in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of 
that  review,  the  Board  has  concluded  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem of  federal  regulation  and  supervision  of 
foreign  bank  operations  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  with  the  Board's 
recommendations  in  this  regard.  I  have  en- 
closed a  discussion  paper  explaining  in  more 
detail  the  Board's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, statutory  language  to  Implement 
these  recommendations,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978 
("IBA")  for  the  first  time  subjected  the  oper- 
ations of  foreign  banks  in  this  country  to 
federal  regulation.  Since  that  time,  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  banks  in  the  United  States 
has  expanded  significantly.  The  current  di- 
mensions of  foreign  bank  operations  are  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  as  of  December  31, 
1990,  there  were  290  foreign  banks  with  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  with  aggregate 
assets  of  S800  billion.  Branches  and  agencies 
of  foreign  banks  alone  had  aggregate  assets 
of  approximately  $626  billion,  or  18  percent  of 
total  banking  assets  in  this  country,  as  of 
year  end  1990.  Approximately  94  percent  of 
the  total  assets  of  foreign  bank  branches  and 
agencies  were  in  489  state  licensed  offlces, 
while  6  percent  were  in  76  federally  licensed 
branches  and  agencies. 

Foreign  banks  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  banking  environment  in  the 
United  States  and  have  been  an  important 
source  of  credit  for  American  business.  More- 
over, the  active  presence  of  foreign  banks  in 
U.S.  financial  markets  has  assured  the  con- 
tinued importance  of  New  York  as  an  inter- 
national financial  center  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  international  banking 
in  several  other  major  U.S.  cities.  The  pro- 
posals presented  by  the  Board  in  this  letter 
recognize  the  substantial  role  that  foreign 
banks  play  in  the  U.S.  banking  market.  They 
seek  to  provide  federal  regulators  with  clear 
standards  to  govern  entry  into  the  United 
States  by  foreign  banks  and  with  enhanced 
tools  for  monitoring  their  ongoing  oper- 
ations In  the  United  States. 

In  1974,  at  the  beginning  of  the  legislative 
process  that  culminated  in  the  enactment  of 
the  IBA,  the  Board  recommended  that  fed- 
eral approval  be  required  for  all  foreign  bank 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  that  such  of- 
fices be  supervised  as  if  they  were  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
Board  is  of  the  same  view  today.  The  Board's 
recommendations  would  achieve  these  objec- 
tives while  still  recognizing  the  interests  of 
the  states  in  attracting  foreign  banks  to 
their  markets  through  state  licensing  of 
branches  or  agencies. 
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FEDERAL  REVIEW  OF  APPLICATIONS  BY  FOREIGN 
BANKS  TO  ESTABLISH  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Board's  first  recommendation  would 
require  federal  approval  for  foreig-n  banks 
seeking  to  establish  state  licensed  branches 
and  ag'encies  or  commercial  lending  subsidi- 
aries in  this  country.  Under  the  IBA,  the 
Board  is  given  certain  responsibilities  for 
the  supervision  of  foreign  banks  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  no  federal  agency  has  a  voice 
in  the  decision  as  to  whether  individual  in- 
stitutions seeking  to  enter  U.S.  markets 
through  state  branches  and  agencies,  com- 
mercial lending  companies,  or  representative 
offices  meet  the  standards  generally  applica- 
ble to  banking  organizations  in  this  country. 
The  Board  believes  that  it  is  important  that 
the  agency  responsible  for  overall  super- 
vision of  foreign  banks  in  this  country  have 
a  role  in  determining  whether  such  institu- 
tions may  establish  or  retain,  where  appro- 
priate legal  and  supervisory  standards  have 
been  violated,  a  U.S.  banking  presence.  This 
is  a  fundamental  principle  in  other  areas  of 
federal  bank  regulation,  and,  given  the  size 
of  the  operations  of  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Importance  of  these  operations  to  the  U.S. 
banking  market,  there  is  every  reason  to 
apply  that  principle  to  these  institutions  as 
well. 

STANDARDS  GOVERNING  FOREIGN  BANK  ENTRY 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  clear  and  definite  standards  governing 
the  entry  of  foreign  banks  into  the  United 
States.  These  would  include  consideration  of 
whether  a  foreign  bank  has  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  banking  expertise 
to  operate  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
the  bank  is  subject  to  comprehensive  super- 
vision on  a  consolidated  basis  by  home  coun- 
try authorities.  We  believe  this  latter  stand- 
ard is  of  particular  importance  when  dealing 
with  a  financial  institution  that  operates 
internationally  because  only  if  the  institu- 
tion is  reviewed  on  a  consolidated  basis  can 
there  be  any  certainty  as  to  its  condition 
and  the  extent  and  lawfulness  of  its  oper- 
ations. Recent  experience  with  a  major 
international  bank  operating  in  the  United 
States  has  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
this  type  of  supervision  and  the  wisdom  of 
making  this  a  standard  for  entry  into  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  standards 
would  ensure  that  the  Board  has  access  to 
Information  on  the  activities  of  foreign 
banks  and  their  affiliates  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  determine  and  enforce 
compliance  with  applicable  legal  require- 
ments governing  their  U.S.  operations.  Our 
experience  with  an  ongoing  foreign  bank  in- 
vestigation has  shown  the  importance  of  this 
requirement.  Similar  amendments  should  be 
added  to  the  standards  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  ("BHC  Act")  that  govern  the 
acquisition  of  U.S.  banks  by  foreign  banks. 

SUPERVISION  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Board  also  recommends  that  prior  ap- 
proval be  required  for  foreign  banks  to  estab- 
lish representative  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  that  examination  requirements 
be  established  for  such  offices  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  they  conduct  only  the  limited  ac- 
tivities permitted  by  their  licenses  and  do 
not  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  on  an 
unlicensed  and  unsupervised  basis. 

AUTHORITY  TO  TERMINATE  FOREIGN  BANK 
OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  addition  to  new  authority  to  govern  the 
entry    of    foreign    banks    into    the    United 


States,  the  Board  recommends  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  foreign  bank  through  a  branch, 
agency,  commercial  lending  subsidiary  or 
representative  office  in  the  United  States  be 
subject  to  termination  by  federal  authorities 
for  a  violation  of  law  or  for  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound banking  practice  where  the  continued 
operation  of  the  office  or  subsidiary  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  or 
relevant  statutory  standards.  These  stand- 
ards would  cover  a  situation  in  which  an  in- 
stitution does  not  have  adequate  financial  or 
managerial  resources  or  is  otherwise  unsuit- 
able to  maintain  a  U.S.  office. 

ENHANCED  EXAMINATION  AUTHORITY  FOR 
FOREIGN  BANK  OFFICES 

While  the  Board  has  residual  authority  to 
examine  all  foreign  bank  branches  and  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States,  the  IBA  contains  a 
directive  that  the  Board  use  "to  the  extent 
possible"  the  examination  reports  of  other 
state  and  federal  regulators.  Recent  cases  in- 
volving the  U.S.  offices  of  foreign  banks  have 
demonstrated  that  problems  in  these  offices 
can  have  effects,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, that  go  far  beyond  the  individual 
state  in  which  an  office  is  located.  Given  the 
Board's  responsibility  under  the  statute  for 
the  supervision  of  a  foreign  bank's  overall 
operations  in  the  United  States,  the  Board 
believes  that  the  IBA  should  be  amended  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  the  Board  defer 
to  other  regulators  in  exercising  its  exam- 
ination authority.  If  the  proposed  provision 
is  adopted,  the  Board  would  consult  with 
state  and  other  authorities  regarding  the  fre- 
quency and  type  of  examination  program  for 
foreign  bank  offices,  in  the  same  fashion  it 
does  currently  in  the  case  of  examinations  of 
state  member  banks. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  need  to  coordinate  examinations  of 
the  various  U.S.  offices  of  a  foreign  bank  and 
its  U.S.  affiliates  and  in  some  instances  to 
conduct  simultaneous  examinations  of  such 
operations.  The  Board  believes  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  clear  Congressional 
authorization  for  such  coordination,  includ- 
ing authority  to  call  for  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations of  such  offices  where  appro- 
priate. This  statutory  clarification  would,  in 
the  Board's  view,  improve  the  overall  super- 
vision of  foreign  banks  in  this  country. 

REPORTING  OF  BANK  STOCK  LOANS  BY  FOREIGN 
BANKS 

The  Board  proposes  that  additional  report- 
ing be  required  for  loans  secured  by  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  stock  of  any  U.S.  insured 
depository  institution  or  company  that  con- 
trols such  a  dejKDSitory  institution.  This, re- 
porting requirement  currently  applies  only 
when  such  loans  are  made  by  another  U.S. 
insured  depository  institution.  Extending 
the  reporting  requirement  to  foreign  banks 
operating  in  the  United  States  is  intended  to 
help  assure  that  information  is  available  on 
whether  control  of  a  U.S.  depository  institu- 
tion has  been  obtained  through  lending.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  Board  also  recommends 
extending  this  reporting  requirement  to 
loans  made  by  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  of 
foreign  banks  as  well  as  domestic  banking 
organizations. 

ACQUISITION  OF  SHARES  OF  U.S.  BANKS  BY 
FOREIGN  BANKS 

Further,  the  Board  recommends  that  a  for- 
eign bank  that  maintains  branches  and  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States  be  required  to  ob- 
tain prior  approval  before  acquiring  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company  in  the  United 
States.  This  requirement,  which  currently 
applies  to  U.S.  banking  institutions,  seeks  to 


ensure  that  the  standards  In  the  BHC  Act  on 
control,  financial  and  managerial  resources, 
and  community  convenience  and  needs  are 
satisfied  in  such  acquisitions.  This  legisla- 
tive change  will  assure  that  all  entities  that 
conduct  a  commercial  banking  business  in 
the  United  States  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
requirements  with  respect  to  investments  in 
U.S.  banks. 

SHARING  OF  INFORMATION  AMONG 
INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  SUPERVISORS 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  IBA  be 
amended  to  clarify  that  the  federal  banking 
agencies  are  authorized  to  share  supervisory 
information  with  their  foreign  counterparts, 
subject  to  adequate  assurances  of  confiden- 
tiality, where  the  disclosure  of  Information 
is  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  U.S.  agen- 
cy's responsibilities  and  where  the  sharing  of 
information  would  not  prejudice  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Our  recent  experi- 
ence with  certain  foreign  bank  investiga- 
tions has  shown  that  effective  supervision  of 
international  banks  requires  coordination 
and  sharing  of  supervisory  information 
among  international  banking  supervisors. 

OTHER  PROPOSALS 

Finally,  the  Board  Is  proposing  three  addi- 
tional revisions  to  existing  law.  First,  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  that  foreign  bank 
branches  and  agencies  should  be  supervised 
as  banks,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
various  consumer  lending  laws  be  amended 
to  specify  that  the  banking  agencies  are  the 
enforcement  authorities  for  branches  and 
agencies  of  foreign  banks.  Second,  the  Board 
recommends  modification  of  the  BHC  Act  to 
clarify  that  it  may  consider  the  competence, 
experience,  and  integrity  of  principal  share- 
holders, whether  they  are  domestic  or  for- 
eign, in  proposed  acquisitions  by  bank  hold- 
ing companies  or  foreign  banks  of  a  U.S. 
banking  organization.  The  third  proposal 
would  provide  for  the  assessment  of  civil 
money  penalties  for  violation  of  the  IBA  or 
its  implementing  rules. 

AUTHORITY  TO  OBTAIN  INFORMATION  ON  FOR- 
EIGN BANK  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

With  respect  to  your  questions  relating  to 
the  Board's  current  discovery  and  subpoena 
power,  the  authority  for  each  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 5(f)  of  the  BHC  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1844(f)) 
with  respect  to  bank  holding  companies  and 
foreign  banks  that  operate  branches  and 
ag'encies  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  matters  arising  under  that  statute.  The 
Board  has  the  same  authority  under  section 
8(n)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1818(n))  with  respect  to  an  enforce- 
ment proceeding  against  an  entity  for  which 
the  Board  is  the  appropriate  federal  banking 
agency,  such  as  agencies  and  uninsured  state 
licensed  branches  of  foreign  banks.  In  each 
case,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents.  The 
Board  proposes  to  add  a  similar  provision  to 
the  IBA  to  make  clear  that  the  Board  and 
the  other  federal  banking  agencies  have 
these  same  authorities  for  investigations 
that  arise  under  the  IBA. 

These  provisions  state  that  the  Board  may 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  from  "any  place  in 
any  state  or  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  A 
subpoena  for  persons  or  documents  located 
outside  the  United  States  could  issue  against 
a  U.S.  office  or  subsidiary  of  the  foreign 
bank  that  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
or  proceeding  and  could  be  enforced  through 
the  U.S.  presence  of  the  foreign  bank.  Al- 
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with  respect  to  foreign  bank  operations  in 
the  United  States,  but  has  no  voice  In  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  licensing  of 
branches,  agencies,  and  commercial  lending 
company  subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  no  other  federal  agency 
currently  has  authority  to  review  a  proposal 
by  a  foreign  bank  to  open  a  state  branch, 
agency,  or  commercial  lending  company. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  give  the  federal 
bank  regulatory  agency  responsible  for  the 
overall  supervision  of  foreign  banks  author- 
ity to  take  part  in  decisions  on  the  establish- 
ment and  termination,  where  appropriate,  of 
U.S.  offices  of  foreign  banks. 

Prior  Approval  and  Standards  for  Entry 

Specifically,  section  2(a)  amends  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  ("IBA")  to  re- 
quire Board  approval  before  a  foreign  bank 
can  open  a  state  branch,  state  agency,  or 
commercial  lending  company  subsidiary  In 
the  United  States.  This  provision  does  not 
change  the  current  authority  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ("OCC")  to 
review  the  licenses  of  federal  branches  and 
agencies,  but  gives  the  Board  the  authority 
to  recommend  against  approval  of  such  li- 
censes. Sections  2  (b)  and  (c)  also  apply  the 
same  standards  to  decisions  to  license  fed- 
eral branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
as  to  decisions  to  license  state  branches, 
agencies,  and  commercial  lending  subsidi- 
aries of  foreign  banks.  The  relevant  stand- 
ards for  approval  for  both  determinations 
are:  whether  a  foreign  bank  engages  in  bank- 
ing abroad  and  Is  subject  to  comprehensive 
supervision  in  its  home  country;  whether  the 
home  country  regulator  has  approved  the 
U.S.  office;  the  financial  and  managerial  re-^ 
sources  of  the  foreign  bank;  whether  the  for- 
eign bank  has  provided  adequate  assurances 
on  the  availability  of  information  to  the  U.S. 
regulator;  and  whether  the  foreign  bank  is  in 
compliance  with  all  applicable  U.S.  laws. 
Authorizations  and  Standards  for  Termination 

In  addition,  section  2(a)  also  provides  the 
Board  with  the  authority  to  order  a  foreign 
bank  that  operates  a  state  branch,  state 
agency,  or  commercial  lending  company  sub- 
sidiary in  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
activities  of  such  branch,  agency,  or  com- 
mercial lending  company  subsidiary  in  the 
United  States.  The  Board  could  order  such 
termination  where  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  foreign  bank,  or  any  affil- 
iate of  the  foreign  bank,  has  committed  a 
violation  of  law  or  engaged  in  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  banking  practice  in  the  United 
States  and.  as  a  result  of  such  violation  or 
practice,  maintenance  of  any  office  or  com- 
mercial lending  company  subsidiary  of  such 
foreign  bank  in  the  United  States  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  IBA. 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ("BHC 
Act"),  or  the  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of  1966  ("FISA").  Section  2(a)  es- 
tablishes the  standards,  requirements,  and 
procedures,  applicable  to  decisions  on  termi- 
nating the  activities  of  foreign  bank  offices. 
The  provision  also  requires  the  Board  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  state  bank  licens- 
ing authority  on  decisions  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  termination  of  a  foreign 
bank's  offices,  and  establishes  the  standards 
for  judicial  review  of  such  decisions.  Finally, 
the  provision  authorizes  the  Board  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  OCC  termination  of  the  li- 
cense of  a  federal  branch  or  agency  of  a  for- 
eign bank  whenever  the  Board  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  foreign  bank 
or  any  affiliate  has  engaged  in  conduct  that 
would  warrant  termination  of  the  activities 
of  a  state  branch  or  agency  under  section 
2(a). 


Access  to  Information 

Further,  section  2(d)  amends  the  BHC  Act 
to  permit  the  Board  to  disapprove  any  appli- 
cation to  acquire  a  U.S.  bank  unless  the 
Board  is  given  adequate  assurances  that  it 
will  have  access  to  information  on  the  oper- 
ations or  activities  of  a  company  or  compa- 
nies, or  any  affiliates,  making  application  to 
acquire  a  U.S.  bank  that  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
IBA,  the  BHC  Act,  or  the  FISA.  This  require- 
ment applies  to  applications  by  both  foreign 
banking  organizations  and  domestic  bank 
holding  companies.  Section  2(d)  also  permits 
the  Board  to  disapprove  any  application 
under  the  BHC  Act  involving  a  foreign  bank 
that  is  not  subject  to  consolidated  super- 
vision by  the  regulatory  authorities  in  the 
foreign  bank's  home  country. 

Finally,  section  2(e)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  IBA  that  gives  the  term 
"affiliate"  in  the  IBA  the  same  meaning  as 
it  has  in  the  BHC  Act. 

SEcrriON  3.  authority  to  conduct 
examinations 

Section  3(a)  amends  the  IBA  to  give  the 
Board  authority  to  supervise  and  examine 
the  U.S.  offices  and  affiliates  of  foreign 
banks.  The  IBA  currently  requires  that  the 
Board  defer  to  other  regulators  "to  the  ex- 
tent possible"  in  exercising  its  examination 
authority.  Section  3(a)  removes  this  require- 
ment. 

Section  3(a)  also  directs  the  Board  to  seek 
to  coordinate  its  examinations  of  the  U.S.  of- 
fices of  foreign  banks  with  the  OCC.  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
("FDIC"),  and  the  appropriate  state  super- 
visory authority,  and  provides  authority  to 
request,  simultaneous  examinations  of  all  of- 
fices of  a  foreign  bank,  where  appropriate. 
Sections  3(b)  and  3(c)  direct  the  OCC  and  the 
FDIC,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  coordinate 
their  respective  examinations  so  as  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  simultaneous  examination 
requested  by  the  Board. 
section  4.  strengthen  the  supervision  of 

the  representative  offices  of  foreign 

banks  in  the  united  states 

Section  4  strengthens  the  federal  super- 
vision of  representative  offices  of  foreign 
banks  in  the  United  States.  Currently  rep- 
resentative offices  of  foreign  banks  are  state 
licensed,  and  are  generally  not  subject  to  su- 
pervision or  examination  by  a  federal  regru- 
lator.  although  they  are  registered  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Section  4 
amends  the  IBA  to  give  the  Board  authority 
to  approve  the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive offices  of  foreign  banks  and  directs  the 
Board  to  take  into  account  the  same  stand- 
ards applied  to  the  establishment  of  foreign 
bank  branches  and  agencies  under  section 
2(a).  Section  4  also  amends  the  IBA  to  give 
the  Board  authority  to  examine  these  rep- 
resentative offices.  In  addition,  the  provision 
permits  the  Board  to  terminate  the  activi- 
ties of  such  representative  offices  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  standards,  procedures,  and 
requirements  set  forth  in.  and  subject  to  the 
same  judicial  review  provided  in.  section  2(a) 
for  termination  of  the  licenses  of  state 
branches  and  agencies. 

section  5.  REPORTING  OF  STOCK  LOANS 

The  Change  in  Bank  Control  Act  currently 
requires  insured  depository  institutions  and 
their  holding  companies  to  report  to  the  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  any  loans  they  make 
that  are  secured  by  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
shares  of  an  insured  depository  institution 
or  Its  holding  company.  Section  5  extends 
this  reporting  requirement  to  such  exten- 
sions of  credit  when  made  by  any  foreign 
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bank  that  is  subject  to  the  BHC  Act,  any  af- 
filiate of  a  foreigm  bank,  or  any  affiliate  of  a 
depository  institution.  The  amendment  also 
clarifies  that  this  reporting  requirement  ap- 
plies to  loans  made  by  a  single  orgranization 
to  any  group  of  persons  acting  together  to 
acquire  shares  of  the  same  institution.  The 
section  retains  the  existing  exception  for 
loans  made  to  a  borrower  that  has  held  title 
to  the  shares  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
receiving  the  loan. 

SECTION  6.  COOPERATION  WITH  FOREIGN 
SUPERVISORS 

Section  6  amends  the  IBA  to  make  clear 
that  the  federal  banking  agencies  have  the 
authority  to  disclose  to  foreign  bank  regu- 
latory or  supervisory  authorities  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  course  of  exercising  reg- 
ulatory, supervisory  or  examination  author- 
ity. Under  the  provision  such  disclosures  will 
take  place  only  under  agreements  providing 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  confidentially  of 
the  information  exchanged  and  where  disclo- 
sure of  the  information  would  not  prejudice 
the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION  7.  APPROVAL  REQUIRED  FOR  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  U.S.  BANK  STOCK  BY  FOREIGN  BANKS 

Under  the  BHC  Act,  domestic  bank  holding 
companies  are  required  to  obtain  approval  to 
acquire  more  than  5  percent  of  the  shares  of 
another  bank  or  bank  holding  company.  TTils 
requirement  for  prior  review  ensures  compli- 
ance with  the  control,  financial  and  manage- 
rial, aiid  public  interest  standards  under  the 
BHC  Act.  The  IBA  provides  an  exception  to 
this  requirement  for  a  foreign  bank  that  op- 
erates only  a  branch,  agency,  or  commercial 
lending  company  in  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 7  eliminates  this  exception  in  the  IBA, 
thereby  making  all  Institutions  engaged  in  a 
commercial  banking  business  in  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  of  shares  in  U.S.  banks. 

SECTION  8.  PENALTIES 

Section  8  amends  the  IBA  to  allow  the  ap- 
propriate federal  banking  agencies  to  assess 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  the  IBA  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
BHC  Act  applying  civil  penalties  to  bank 
holding  companies.  In  this  regard,  section  8 
provides  for  the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty, 
which  shall  not  exceed  S25,000  for  each  day 
during  which  the  violation  continues;  the 
manner  by  which  the  penalty  is  assessed  and 
collected:  the  availability  of  agency  hearings 
for  parties  against  whom  penalties  are  as- 
sessed; the  disbursement  of  penalties  Into 
the  Treasury;  the  definition  of  the  term 
"violate;"  and  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions by  approporiate  federal  banking  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  this  section. 

Section  8  also  states  that  the  separation  of 
a  institution-affiliated  party  (as  defined  In 
section  3(u)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  from  service  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
bank,  or  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  foreign  bank  shall  not  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  authority  of  the  appropriate 
federal  banking  agency  to  issue  any  notice 
or  commenced  a  proceeding  under  section  8 
against  the  party,  if  the  notice  is  served 
within  six  years  of  the  party's  separation 
from  service. 

Section  8  also  provides  for  civil  penalties 
for  a  failure  by  foreign  banks,  bi-anches, 
agencies,  other  offices,  or  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign banks  to  make  reports  as  required  by 
the  IBA  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
the  IBA.  These  civil  penalty  provisions  of 
section  8  parallel  those  in  section  8(d)  of  the 
BHC  Act.  which  establishes  civil  penalties 
for  failure  to  make  the  reports  required 
under  the  BHC  Act. 


Section  8  provides  for  three  tiers  of  civil 
penalties  for  a  failure  to  make  reports.  The 
first  tier  penalty  of  not  more  than  S2,000  per 
day  applies  to  any  foreign  bank,  branch, 
agency,  other  office,  or  subsidiary  of  a  for- 
eign bank  that:  (1)  maintains  procedures  rea- 
sonably adapted  to  avoid  any  inadvertent 
error  and,  unintentionally  and  as  a  result  of 
such  an  error,  either  fails  to  make  reports 
required  under  the  IBA  within  the  time  pe- 
riod specified  by  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency,  or  submits  false  or  mislead- 
ing reports;  or  (2)  Inadvertently  transmits  or 
publishes  any  report  that  Is  minimally  late. 
The  second  tier  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S20,(XX)  per  day  applies  to  any  foreign  bank, 
branch,  agency,  other  office,  or  subsIdlEiry  of 
a  foreign  bank  that:  (1)  fails  to  make  reports 
required  under  the  IBA  within  the  time  pe- 
riod specified  by  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency;  or  (2)  submits  false  or  mis- 
leading reports.  The  third  tier  penalty  of  not 
more  than  Sl.OOO.CXX)  or  1  percent  of  total  as- 
sets of  the  penalized  foreign  bank,  whichever 
Is  less.  Is  imposed  per  day  and  applies  to  any 
foreign  bank,  branch,  agency,  other  office,  or 
subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank  that  knowingly 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  accuracy 
of  any  report  submits  false  or  misleading  re- 
ports. Section  8  also  provides  for  the  manner 
by  which  the  penalty  is  assessed  and  col- 
lected, and  the  availability  of  agency  hear- 
ings for  parties  against  whom  these  penalties 
are  assessed. 
SECTION   9.    POWERS  OF   AGENCTES   RESPECTING 

APPLICATIONS,     EXAMINATIONS.     AND     OTHER 

PROCEEDINGS 

Section  9  strengthens  the  powers  of  federal 
banking  agencies  to  conduct  investigations 
and  collect  information  in  connection  with 
applications,  examinations,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings under  the  IBA.  Section  9  amends 
the  IBA  to  add  a  provision  authorizing  the 
federal  banking  agencies  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  to  take  depositions,  and  to 
issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpoenas 
and  subpoenas  duces  tecum.  In  connection 
with  applications,  examinations,  investiga- 
tions or  other  proceedings  under  the  IBA. 
Section  9  also  gives  the  federal  banking 
agencies  rule-making  authority,  establishes 
subpoena  power,  provides  for  judicial  review, 
establishes  witness  fees,  provides  for  service 
of  process  and  attorneys  fees,  and  sets  forth 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  S10,000  per  day  for 
noncompliance  with  subpoenas  issued  by  the 
agencies. 

SECTION  10.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PENALTIES  FOR 
FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  AGENCY  SUBPOENA 

In  order  to  make  the  penalties  for  failures 
to  comply  with  agency  subpoenas  consistent 
among  the  IBA,  BHC  Act  and  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  section  10  amends  sec- 
tion 5(f)  of  the  BHC  Act  and  section  8(n)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  failing  to  comply 
with  agency  subpoenas  from  $1000  per  day  to 
$10,000  per  day. 

SECTION  II.  CLARIFICATION  OF  MANAGERIAL 
STANDARDS  IN  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 

Section  11  clarifies  the  Board's  authority 
under  the  BHC  Act  to  consider  the  com- 
petence, experience,  and  integrity  of  officers, 
directors,  and  principal  shareholders  In  de- 
ciding whether  to  approve  a  proposed  acqui- 
sition of  a  U.S.  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany. Section  11  means  the  BHC  Act  to  di- 
rect the  Board,  when  considering  the  mana- 
gerial resources  of  a  company  or  bank,  to 
also  consider  the  competence,  experience, 
and  Integrity  of  the  officers,  directors,  and 
principal  shareholders  of  the  company  or 
bank. 


SECTION  12.  AUTHORITY  OF  FEDERAL  BANKING 
AGENCIES  TO  ENFORCE  CONSUMER  STATUTES 

Section  12  gives  the  federal  banking  agen- 
cies the  examination  and  enforcement  au- 
thority relating  to  foreign  bank  offices  In 
the  United  States,  including  branches,  agen- 
cies, and  commercial  lending  company  sub- 
sidiaries of  foreign  banks  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  parallel  the  authority 
these  agencies  have  with  respect  to  domestic 
banking  Institutions.  In  addition,  as  the 
Board  currently  has  regulatory  and  super- 
visory authority  with  respect  to  specialized 
international  banking  entities  called  Edge 
and  Agreement  corporations,  the  provision 
would  also  give  the  Board,  examination  and 
enforcement  authority  with  respect  to  these 
entitles  In  connection  with  appropriate 
consumer  statutes.  Thus,  the  OCC  Is  the  ap- 
propriate federal  banking  agency  under  these 
statutes  for  federal  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks;  the  Board  is  the  appropriate 
federal  banking  agency  under  these  statutes 
for  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
(other  than  federal  branches  and  agencies, 
and  Insured  branches  of  foreign  banks);  and 
the  FDIC  Is  the  appropriate  federal  banking 
agency  under  these  statutes  for  insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks. 

Section  12(a)  amends  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  records  and  public  disclosure  re- 
garding foreign  bank  offices  and  to  specify 
the  enforcement  authority  under  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  for  foreign  bank  of- 
fices, and  Edge  and  Agreement  corporations. 

Section  12(b)  amends  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  to  specify  the  enforcement  authority 
under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  for  foreign 
bank  offices,  and  Eklge  and  Agreement  cor- 
porations. 

Section  12(c)  amends  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  to  specify  the  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
for  foreign  bank  offices,  and  Edge  and  Agree- 
ment corporations. 

Section  12(d)  amends  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  to  specify  the  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act  for  foreign  bank  offices,  and  Edge  and 
Agreement  corporations. 

Section  12(e)  amends  the  Fair  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  Act  to  specify  the  enforce- 
ment authority  under  the  Fair  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  Act  for  foreign  bank  offices, 
and  Edge  and  Agreement  corporations. 

Section  12(f)  amends  the  Electronic  Fund 
Transfer  Act  to  specify  the  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
Act  for  foreign  bank  offices,  and  Eklge  and 
Agreement  corporations. 

Section  12(g)  amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  a  definition 
of  the  term  "banks"  which  includes  foreign 
bank  offices  and  to  specify  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  foreign  bank  offices,  and  Edge  and 
Agreement  corporations. 

Section  12(h)  amends  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  to  specify  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Expedited  Funds  Availabil- 
ity Act  for  foreign  bank  offices. 

Explanation  for  Recommendations  of  The 
BOARD  of  Governors  of  the  federal  Re- 
serve System  To  Strengthen  Super- 
vision of  Foreign  Bank  Operations  in  the 
United  States 

1.  federal  review  of  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
STATE  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL LENDING  COMPANIES  BY  FOREIGN 
BANKS 

Foreign  banks  currently  have  the  option  of 
obtaining  either  a  federal  or  state  license  to 
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foreign  bank  is  in  compliance  with  applica- 
ble U.S.  law. 

2.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  TERMINATE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
FOREIGN  BANK  OFFICES  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF 
LAW  OR  UNSAFE  AND  UNSOUND  PRACTICES 

No  federal  agency  currently  has  the  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  licenses  of  any 
state  branches  or  agencies  of  foreign  banks, 
even  in  the  case  of  criminal  activities.  Ter- 
mination of  the  licenses  of  state  branches 
and  agencies  and  commercial  lending  com- 
pany subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks  remains  a 
matter  of  discretion  for  the  states,  although 
the  OCC  has  the  authority  to  terminate  the 
licenses  of  federal  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks.  Legislation  that  is  currently 
pending  would  generally  require  that  the 
branches  and  agencies  of  a  foreign  bank  con- 
victed of  money  laundering  be  closed.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  IBA  be  revised 
to  permit  the  Board  to  terminate  the  activi- 
ties of  a  state  branch  or  agency  on  the  basis 
of  the  violation  of  a  civil  or  criminal  law  or 
the  conduct  of  an  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 
practice  that  demonstrates  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  U.S.  office  by  the  foreign  bank 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  purposes  of  the  relevant  banking 
statutes.  These  standards  should  also  apply 
to  the  termination  of  the  licenses  of  federal 
branches  and  agencies. 

The  Board  may  discover.  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  examination  authority,  violations  of  law 
in  federally  licensed  offices — that  is,  those  li- 
censed by  the  OCC  to  operate  under  rules 
governing  national  banks.  As  a  result,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  that  the 
Board  could  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
OCC  on  the  termination  of  the  federal  li- 
censes of  federal  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  under  the  same  standards  as 
apply  to  the  termination  of  the  activities  of 
state  branches  and  agencies. 

Finally,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ("BHC  Act")  be 
amended  to  allow  the  Board  to  deny  applica- 
tions to  acquire  bank  subsidiaries  in  the 
United  States  unless  adequate  assurances 
are  given  with  respect  to  access  to  informa- 
tion about  an  applicant  and  its  principles 
and  affiliates  that  is  necessary  in  admin- 
istering the  Board's  responsibilities  under 
the  Act.  The  Board  also  recommends  that 
the  BHC  Act  be  amended  to  permit  the  Board 
to  disapprove  an  application  Involving  a  for- 
eign bank  that  is  not  subject  to  comprehen- 
sive regulation  on  a  consolidated  basis  by 
the  appropriate  supervisory  authorities  in 
the  foreign  bank's  home  country. 

3.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  U.S.  OFFICES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN BANKS  AND  THEIR  AFFILIATES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Under  the  IBA.  the  Board  is  given  residual 
examination  authority  over  all  branches  and 
agencies  and  other  offices  of  foreign  banks  in 
the  United  States.  The  IBA  contains  a  direc- 
tive requiring  the  Board  to  use  "to  the  ex- 
tent possible"  the  examination  reports  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
("FDIC  "),  the  OCC,  and  the  states.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  practice  has  been  that  the  various 
U.S.  offices  of  a  foreign  bank  are  examined 
at  different  times  and  by  different  regu- 
lators. 

The  Board  proposes  that  the  IBA  be 
amended  to  remove  the  requirement  that  the 
Board  defer  to  other  regulators  "to  the  ex- 
tent possible"  in  exercising  its  examination 
authority.  Under  the  proposed  provision,  it 
is  smticipated  that  the  Board  would  consult 
with  the  state  authorities  as  to  the  fre- 
quency and  type  of  examination  program. 
The  Board  currently  confers  with  state  au- 


thorities with  respect  to  state  member  banks 
to  determine  whether  examinations  are 
made  on  a  joint  or  alternate  year  basis,  or 
whether  the  Board  itself  will  conduct  exami- 
nations on  an  annual  basis.  The  Board  also 
believes  that  it  is  important  that  there  be 
explicit  Congressional  authorization  for  the 
coordination  of  examinations  of  foreign  bank 
offices  in  the  United  States,  including  au- 
thority to  call  for  simultaneous  examina- 
tions where  appropriate. 

4.  SUPERVISION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES  OF 

FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  representative  office  generally  operates 
as  a  loan  production  office  for  a  foreign 
bank;  the  office  may  conduct  representa- 
tional and  administrative  work  on  behalf  of 
the  bank  but  no  credit  or  other  business  de- 
cisions may  be  made  at,  or  by,  the  personnel 
of  the  office.  A  representative  office  may  not 
Itself  conduct  any  banking  activities,  includ- 
ing deposit-taking,  securities  trading,  for- 
eign exchange  dealing,  and  other  similar 
banking  activities.  Currently,  a  foreign  bank 
may  open  a  representative  office  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  without  approval  by  a  federal  bank 
regulatory  agency.  The  relevant  state  grants 
the  license;  thereafter,  the  foreign  bank 
must  register  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  ("Treasury").  Under  its  author- 
ity to  register  representative  offices.  Treas- 
ury maintains  a  list  of  foreign  bank  rep- 
resentative offices,  which  Is  periodically  up- 
dated. 

These  types  of  offices  by  themselves  are 
generally  not  examined  by  a  federal  regu- 
lator to  determine  whether  they  are  comply- 
ing with  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  rep- 
resentative offices.  The  Board  does  not  have 
the  same  explicit  authority  to  examine  these 
offices  under  the  IBA  as  it  has  with  respect 
to  branches  and  agencies.  If  a  foreign  bank 
has  a  branch,  agency,  or  subsidiary  bank  in 
the  United  States,  the  foreign  bank  is  sub- 
ject to  provisions  of  the  BHC  Act,  including 
the  examination  provisions.  The  Board  could 
use  its  authority  under  the  BHC  Act  to  ex- 
amine representative  offices  of  foreign  banks 
that  have  a  banking  office  or  bank  in  this 
country.  If.  however,  a  foreign  bank  main- 
tains only  representative  offices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Board  currently  would  have  no 
authority  to  examine  the  offices. 

Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
unlawful  activities  may  be  conducted  out  of 
unsupervised  representative  offices.  In  the 
case  of  The  National  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Greece,  the  bank  had  engaged  in  illegal  de- 
posit-taking through  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive offices  in  the  United  States.  The  Board 
ordered  the  bank  to  terminate  the  illegal  ac- 
tivities and  to  pay  a  substantial  civil  (pen- 
alty. In  light  of  this  experience,  the  Board 
believes  that  It  would  be  consistent  with  its 
oversight  responsibilities  under  the  IBA  to 
approve  and  examine  representative  offices 
of  foreign  banks. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  IBA  be 
amended  to  require  that  foreign  banks  re- 
ceive the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  in  order 
to  establish  representative  offices  and.  con- 
sistent with  Its  role  as  the  federal  super- 
visory authority  for  foreign  banks,  that  the 
Board  be  designated  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency  for  such  offices,  with  the  au- 
thority to  examine  the  offices  for  compli- 
ance with  law  and  regulation. 

5.  REPORTING  RECJUIREMENTS  FOR  LOANS  SE- 
CURED BY  MORE  THAN  25  PERCENT  OF  THE 
STOCK  OF  AN  INSURED  DEPOSITORY  INS-HTU- 
TION 

Under  current  law.  any  U.S.  insured  depos- 
itory Institution  (Including  a  holding  com- 
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pany  of  such  Institution)  must  report  to  the 
appropriate  federal  banking-  agency  when  it 
makes  a  loan  secured  by  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  of  another  insured  depository 
institution,  if  the  borrower  has  not  owned 
the  stock  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
loan.  The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  to 
help  ensure  that  control  is  not  exercised  over 
an  institution  through  bank  stock  loans. 

The  current  reporting  requirement  applies 
only  if  the  loan  is  made  by  an  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution  or  its  parent  holding  com- 
pany. The  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
loans  extended  by  foreign  banks  that  do  not 
operate  an  insured  branch  or  a  bank  subsidi- 
ary in  the  United  States,  or  affiliates  of  ei- 
ther foreign  bank  or  domestic  holding  com- 
I>anies.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  the  current 
reporting  requirement  extends  to  loans  to  a 
group  of  persons  acting  together  to  acquire 
control  of  an  insured  depository  institution. 

Recent  experience  indicates  the  need  to  ex- 
tend this  reporting  requirement  to  bank 
stock  loans  made  by  any  foreign  bank  oper- 
ating in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  bank 
stock  loans  made  by  any  affiliate  of  such  a 
foreign  bank.  This  experience  also  indicates 
the  need  to  clarify  that  loans  by  one  organi- 
zation to  a  group  of  persons  acting  together 
to  control  a  bank  must  be  reported.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  reporting  requirements  would 
.  better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  current  stat- 
ute, which  is  to  monitor  the  use  of  loans  to 
control  U.S.  banking  institutions. 

The  Board,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
Change  in  Bank  Control  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  that  loans  secured  by  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  an  insured 
depository  institution  or  its  holding  com- 
pany must  be  reported  to  the  appropriate 
federal  banking  agency  where  the  loans  are 
made  by  (1)  any  foreign  bank  that  operates 
in  the  United  States,  (2)  any  affiliate  of  such 
foreign  bank,  or  (3)  any  affiliate  of  a  domes- 
tic bank  or  bank  holding  company. 

6.  SHARING  OF  BANK  EXAMINATION  INFORMATION 

WTTH  FOREIGN  SUPERVISORS 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  permits  a 
federal  banking  agency  to  share  information 
with  a  foreign  banking  authority  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  connection  with  an  In- 
vestigation of  a  violation  of  a  law  or  regula- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
authority.  As  agencies  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision of  banks  operating  Internationally, 
it  is  both  useful  and  appropriate  for  the  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  to  be  able  to  share  su- 
pervisory information  with  their  foreign 
counterparts  in  circumstances  other  than  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  in  some  cases,  the 
federal  banking  agencies  would  look  to  a  for- 
eign supervisor  to  help  carry  out  corrective 
actions  with  respect  to  a  foreign  bank's  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  recommends  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  clarify  that  relevant  information 
may  be  shared  with  foreign  bank  supervisory 
authorities  where  there  is  an  agreement  pro- 
viding adequate  safeguards  for  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  Information  and  where  the 
sharing  of  the  information  would  not  preju- 
dice the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter  requirement  is  also  contained  in  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1990. 

7.  PRIOR  APPROVAL  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  BY  A 
FOREIGN  BANK  wrPH  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  UNFT- 
ED  STATES  OF  MORE  THAN  S  PERCENT  OF  THE 
SHARES  OF  A  BANK  OR  A  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY 

Section  8(a)  of  the  IBA  provides  that  a  for- 
eign bank  that  operates  a  branch,  agency,  or 
commercial  lending  company  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 


the  BHC  Act  as  if  it  were  a  bank  holding 
company,  except  that  such  a  foreign  bank  is 
not  considered  a  bank  holding  company  for 
purposes  of  section  3  of  the  BHC  Act.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  exception  is  that  a  foreign  bank 
that  maintains  only  branches  and  agencies, 
but  does  not  own  a  bank,  in  the  United 
States  is  not  required  to  obtain  the  Board's 
prior  approval  before  acquiring  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  shares  of  a  bank  or  bank  hold- 
ing company. 

Under  the  BHC  Act,  domestic  bank  holding 
companies  are  required  to  obtain  approval  to 
acquire  more  than  5  percent  of  the  shares  of 
another  bank  or  bank  holding  company.  This 
requirement  for  prior  review  ensures  compli- 
ance with  the  control,  financial  and  manage- 
rial, and  public  interest  standards  under  the 
BHC  Act.  The  Board  recommends  that  this 
exception  in  the  IBA  be  eliminated  In  order 
that  all  institutions  engaged  in  a  commer- 
cial banking  business  In  the  United  States  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  shares  In  U.S.  banks. 

8.  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  ACT  OF  1978 

The  IBA  was  enacted  before  most  banking 
laws  were  amended  to  authorize  the  assess- 
ment of  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  law, 
and  has  never  been  amended  to  Incorporate 
such  penalties.  The  Board  recommends  that 
the  IBA  be  amended  to  allow  the  appropriate 
federal  banking  agency  to  assess  civil  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  IBA  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  other  banking  statutes. 

9.  INVESTIGATIVE  AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE 
l.NTERNATIONAL  BANKING  ACT  OF  1978 

The  Board  proposes  that  section  13(b)  of 
the  IBA  be  amended  to  add  a  provision  spe- 
cifically granting  the  federal  banking  agen- 
cies authority  to  conduct  investigations 
under  the  IBA  and  to  issue  subpoenas  and 
take  depositions  in  connection  with  such  in- 
vestigations. These  revisions  conform  with 
the  current  authority  of  the  banking  agen- 
cies under  other  federal  banking  statutes. 

10.  AMENDMENT  TO  MANAGERIAL  STANDARDS  IN 
THE  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 

Section  3  of  the  BHC  Act  requires  the 
Board  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
"managerial  resources"  of  any  company  that 
seeks  to  acquire  a  bank  and  of  the  bank  to  be 
acquired.  This  standard  permits  the  Board  to 
evaluate  the  managerial  capabilities  and  ex- 
perience of  the  company  making  the  acquisi- 
tion as  well  ao  that  of  the  bank  to  be  ac- 
quired. However,  in  a  case  involving  a  for- 
eign individual,  a  judicial  decision  has  raised 
some  question  about  the  ability  of  the  Board 
to  deny  a  proposed  bank  acquisition  under 
the  BHC  Act  based  on  the  character  or  integ- 
rity of  a  principal  shareholder  of  the  acquir- 
ing company  unless  the  shareholder  proposes 
to  be  actively  involved  in  the  management 
of  the  company  or  bank.'  In  contrast,  the 
Board  could  disapprove  a  direct  acquisition 
of  a  bank  by  an  individual  under  the  Change 
in  Bank  Control  Act,  even  where  the  individ- 
ual does  not  propose  to  be  directly  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  bank,  if  the  Board 
found  that  the  individual's  competence,  ex- 
perience, or  integrity  is  adverse. 

In  order  to  clarify  that  the  managerial 
standard  in  the  BHC  Act  currently  encom- 
passes the  same  factors  applicable  under  the 
Change  in  Bank  Control  Act,  the  Board  pro- 
poses that  section  3(c)  of  the  BHC  Act  be 
amended  to  state  specifically  that  the 
Board's    consideration    of    managerial    re- 


'Securitj/  Bancorp  v.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  6&6  F.2d  164  (9tb  CIr.  1980).  va- 
cated as  moot,  454  U.S.  1118  (1961). 


sources  of  a  company  or  bank  shall  include 
consideration  of  the  competence,  experience, 
and  integrity  of  the  officers,  directors,  and 
principal  shareholders  of  the  company  or 
bank.  This  revision  to  the  BHC  Act  would 
apply  to  proposed  acquisitions  by  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  entities. 

11.  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORm'  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
BANKING  AGENCIES  FOR  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Foreign  bank  officers  in  the  United  States 
are  currently  subject  to  the  various 
consumer  protection  statutes  relating  to  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 
Technically,  however,  the  enforcement  au- 
thority for  such  statutes  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  enforcement  author- 
ity for  foreign  bank  offices  with  respect  to 
the  House  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  is  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. In  contrast,  the  enforcement  author- 
ity for  domestic  banks  under  the  consumer 
statutes  lies  with  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency. 

Most  foreign  bank  offices  in  the  United 
States  do  not  operate  a  retail  business  and, 
therefore,  do  not  make  the  types  of  loans 
that  are  subject  to  the  various  consumer 
protection  laws.  Some  branches  and  agencies 
of  foreign  banks,  however,  engage  in  some 
consumer  lending  and  are  examined  for  com- 
pliance. Consequently,  and  consistent  with 
the  principle  that  foreign  bank  branches  and 
agencies  In  the  United  States  should  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  that  parallels  the  super- 
vision of  domestic  banks,  the  Board  rec- 
ommends that  the  examination  and  enforce- 
ment function  for  these  offices  be  centralized 
in  the  appropriate  federal  banking  agency. 

The  Board  also  notes  that  this  same  anom- 
aly exists  with  respect  to  Edge  and  Agree- 
ment corporations.  Consequently,  as  the 
Board  supervises  these  entities,  it  rec- 
ommends that  various  consumer  statutes  be 
amended  to  make  the  Board  the  appropriate 
enforcement  ag-ency. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagrue.  Senator  Riegle,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Foreign  Bank  Supervision  En- 
hancement Act  of  1991  by  request.  This 
legislation  has  its  origins  in  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
into  illegal  activities  of  the  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  and  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  International,  or 
BCCI.  It  addresses  very  serious  prob- 
lems— money  laundering  and  illegally 
channeling  funds  to  Iraq. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  pursuing  these 
cases  and  others  involving  illegal  ac- 
tivities by  foreign  banks  that  the  Fed 
determined  that  it  lacked  the  full 
range  of  tools  necessary  to  investigate 
and  punish  illegal  activities  by  foreign 
banks.  Consequently,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors has  transmitted  the  legislative 
package  we  are  introducing  today  to 
fill  the  gaps  that  have  been  identified. 
There  has,  of  course,  been  little  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  review  this  legislation 
and  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  state  that  I  support  everything  that 
is  in  it.  However,  the  bill  addresses 
some  important  issues  that  have  long 
been  of  concern  to  me. 

Money  laundering  is  a  critical  issue 
facing  the  country  because  the  move- 
ment of  illegal  drug  money  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  drug  trade  that  afflicts  our 
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listic  missile  exports  to  the  Middle 
East,  arms  and  other  support  for  the 
Communist  Khmer  Rouge,  the  invasion 
and  subjugation  of  Tibet,  millions  of 
political  prisoners,  slave-labor  exports 
to  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Eu- 
rope. The  list  of  these  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  Communist  leadership  of 
mainland  China  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time  to 
say  enough  is  enough,  and  I  am  today 
introducing  S.  1020,  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  will  re- 
form our  relations  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  and  put  them  on  a  more  realis- 
tic basis. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1020  specifically 
proposes  to  set  sound  and  reasonable 
criteria  for  extending  MFN  to  Com- 
munist China.  I  may  say  parentheti- 
cally that  unless  and  until  this  hap- 
pens, I  shall  never,  as  one  Senator, 
favor  MFN  for  Communist  China. 

Specifically,  S.  1020  stipulates  that  in 
order  for  Communist  China  to  continue 
to  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment^MFN— and  enjoy  this  trading 
status  with  the  United  States,  the 
President  must  certify  to  this  Con- 
gress— both  the  House  and  Senate — 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has,  one,  become  a  party  to  the 
Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  and 
has  accepted  the  guidelines  of  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime:  two, 
has  demonstrated  that  it  has  ceased 
arming  the  Khmer  Rouge:  three,  has 
released  all  political  prisoners  and 
ceased  slave-labor  exports  to  this  coun- 
try and  others;  and,  four,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  has  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Tibet  and  accepted  inter- 
national standards  of  human  rights. 

So  S.  1020,  which  I  am  introducing 
today  might  be  called  five  noes  and  two 
yeses.  The  noes,  no  nuclear  weapons 
exports;  no  ballistic  missile  exports;  no 
arms  for  the  Khmer  Rouge;  no  political 
prisoners;  and  no  slave-labor  exports. 

The  two  yeses:  One,  Red  China  must 
negotiate  with  Tibet;  and  two.  Red 
China  must  adopt  some  international 
human  rights  standards.  Otherwise,  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  no 
MFN  for  Red  China.  Enough  is  enough. 

We  may  hear  the  argument  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  will  only  retaliate 
against  our  exports  if  the  United 
States  adopts  such  legislation.  We  al- 
ready heard  that  on  the  radio  this 
morning,  but  the  problem  with  that  ar- 
gument, Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
Conrmiunist  Chinese  have  already  re- 
taliated against  us. 

On  May  3,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported accurately  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  State  Council,  "issued  a  secret 
directive  that  in  effect  bans  U.S.  com- 
panies from  the  world's  largest  tele- 
phone market."  That  is  not  all. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
the  distinguished  U.S.  Ambassador,  the 
Honorable  James  Lilley,  told  the  De- 
partment that  "free  trade  (with  Com- 
munist China)  is  not  working  in  a  way 


that  benefits  us  the  way  it  should."  I 
know  Jim  Lilley  well,  and  I  respect 
him  and  admire  him.  But  Jim  is  guilty 
only  of  an  understatement.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Am- 
bassador Lilley  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  retaliate — to  no  avail. 

The  trade  results  that  I  have  just  re- 
cited describe  exactly  what  have  been 
going  on.  Since  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre.  United  States  exports  to 
Communist  China  have  declined  by  $200 
million,  and  China's  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Just  for  emphasis,  this  label  says, 
"Communist  China  Most-Favored-Na- 
tion Trade  Status."  And  remember,  I 
said  five  noes  and  two  yesses:  No  nu- 
clear weapons  exports;  no  ballistic  mis- 
siles exports;  no  arms  for  Khmer 
Rouge;  no  political  prisoners;  no  slave 
labor;  and,  yes.  Red  China  must  nego- 
tiate with  Tibet;  and,  yes,  Red  China 
must  adopt  international  human  rights 
standards. 

S.  1C20,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  minimum 
standard  for  entry  into  the  normal 
comity  of  nations.  It  does  not  ask  for 
much;  only  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese Government  treat  its  own  citizens 
decently  and  not  contribute  to  death 
and  destruction  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1020  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

s.  loao 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    CONDITIONAL   EFFECTIVENESS    OF 
WAIVER  FOR  PRC. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has — 

(1)  exported  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  technologry  to  the  Middle  East 
thereby  undermining  regional  peace  and  sta- 
bility; 

(2)  armed  and  supported  the  communist 
Khmer  Rouge; 

(3)  Imprisoned  millions  of  its  own  citizens 
for  their  political  and  religious  beliefs; 

(4)  exported  to  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Europe,  the  forced  labor  products  of  its 
prison  system; 

(5)  Invaded  and  subjugated  Tibet;  and 

(6)  generally  violated  international  stand- 
ards of  human  rights. 

(b)  CoNomoNAL  Waiver.— Title  IV  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.    412.    CONDmONAL    EFFECTIVENESS    OF 
WAIVER  FOR  PRC. 

"(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  waiver  authority 
granted  under  section  402(c)  with  respect  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which  has 
been  extended  under  section  402(d),  shall  not 
be  effective  unless  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— 

"(1)  has  become  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on 
July  1, 1968; 

"(2)  has  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR); 
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"(3)  has  ceased  exports  of  goods  which  are 
the  product  of  forced  labor; 

"(4)  has  released  all  political  prisoners; 

"(5)  has  begTin  negotiations  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  or  his  representatives  leading  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Tibet  conflict; 

"(6)  has  ceased  providing  support  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge;  and 

"(7)  respects  international  standards  of 
human  rights. 

"(b)  DEFmmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'forced  labor'  means  all  work 
or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any  person 
under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for  Its  non- 
performance and  for  which  the  worker  does 
not  offer  himself  voluntarily. 

"(2)  The  term  'Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime'  or  'MTCR'  means  the  agreement,  as 
amended,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
announced  on  April  16,  1987,  to  restrict  sen- 
sitive missile-relevant  transfers  based  on  an 
annex  of  missile  equipment  and  tech- 
nology.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Title  rv  of 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  412.  Conditional  effectiveness  of  waiver 
for  PRC". 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  long-term  care  insur- 
ance and  accelerated  death  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

PRIVATE  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  AND  AC- 
CELERATED DEATH  BENEFrrS  INCENTIVE  ACT 
OF  1991 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mt.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  le^slation  to  ex- 
pand the  private  long-term  care  insur- 
ance market  by  making  coverage  more 
affordable  and  accessible  to  our  Na- 
tion's seniors.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  forms  the  second  of  three 
measures  needed  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion's seniors  with  comprehensive  long- 
term  care  coverage. 

Poll  after  poll,  and  letter  after  letter, 
tell  us  that  the  principal  health  care 
coverage  concern  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly is  any  illness  that  requires  long- 
term  care.  With  the  cost  of  an  annual 
stay  in  a  nursing  home  averaging  some 
$33,000,  this  is  not  surprising.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  where 
Congress  really  erred  with  regard  to 
the  now  repealed  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  Had  that  act 
not  gone  as  far  as  it  did  on  the  acute 
care  side,  but  assisted  the  elderly  with 
protection  from  long-term  care  ex- 
penses, it  would  have  faired  much  bet- 
ter because  it  would  have  dealt  with 
the  seniors'  true  catastrophic  illness 
concern — long-term  care. 

The  Private  Long-term  Care  Insur- 
ance and  Accelerated  Death  Benefit  In- 
centive Act  of  1991,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Gradison,  would  expand  the  private 
long-term  care  insurance  market  by 
making  the  coverage  more  affordable 
and  accessible  to  our  Nation's  seniors. 


This  bill,  coupled  with  S.  846,  legisla- 
tion intended  to  establish  Federal 
standards  for  long-term  care  insurance 
policies,  would  provide  comprehensive 
Federal  standards  for  long-term  care 
insurance  policies. 

I  am  still  working  with  seniors  in  my 
State  of  Arizona  and  around  the  coun- 
try on  the  issue  of  expanded  public  sec- 
tor participation  in  long-term  care. 
There  are  significant  questions  that 
have  yet  to  be  resolved,  including, 
what  coverage  should  be  provided 
through  the  public  sector  program  and 
who  should  be  eligible. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  problem  of 
long-term  care  is  massive.  Most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  adequate  coverage 
from  these  often  ruinous  expenses.  A 
complete  approach  to  the  problem  will 
require  the  involvement  of  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  When  people 
are  able  to  afford  it,  however,  private 
long-term  care  insurance  policies 
should — and  must — be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  market,  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  attractive  to  most. 
For  example,  the  law  provides  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  purchase  of  acute  care 
health  insurance,  but  does  not  do  so  for 
long-term  care  policies.  This  bill  would 
make  premiums  for  long-term  care 
policies  tax  deductible.  Second,  em- 
ployers are  not  currently  able  to  ex- 
clude premiums  paid  for  employee 
long-term  care  policies  and  permit 
them  to  be  offered  under  an  employer's 
cafeteria  plan.  This  bill  will  change 
that.  And,  third,  this  proposal  clarifies 
that  death  benefits  from  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  may  be  paid  to  a  termi- 
nally ill  individual  in  the  year  before 
death,  and  would  not  be  taxable.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  will  greatly  assist  a 
large  number  of  people  in  meeting 
their  long-term  care  needs  in  such  a 
time  of  distress. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  long-term 
care  policies  are  not  abused  as  a  tax 
shelter,  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  insured  must  be  certified  by  a  li- 
censed health  care  practitioner  as 
needing  long-term  care  services  before 
benefits  may  be  received.  In  addition, 
tax  free  benefits  are  limited  to  $200  a 
day  and  the  policies  are  prohibited 
from  having  a  cash  surrender  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion, coupled  with  S.  846,  will  spur  the 
development  of  the  private  sector  long- 
term  care  insurance  market,  while  pro- 
viding consumers  with  the  confidence 
that  the  market  will  be  protected  from 
abuse.  This  will  give  them  confidence 
about  investing  their  hard-earned  re- 
sources for  their  future  health  care 
needs.  I  believe  these  two  bills  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  goal  of  assisting 
millions  of  Americans  in  protecting 
themselves  from  the  true  catastrophic 
illness  concern— long-term  care.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  these  two  bills  and  consider 
adding  their  name  as  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Private 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  and  Accelerated 
Death  Benefit  Incentive  Act  of  1991." 

SEC.  2.  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSUR- 
ANCE OR  PLANa 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  79  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defi- 
nitions) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 7702A  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  7702B.  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE  OR  PLANS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  a  long-term  care  insurance  contract 
shall  be  treated  as  an  accident  or  health  in- 
surance contract. 

"(2)  amounts  received  under  such  a  con- 
tract with  respect  to  qualified  long-term 
care  services  shall  be  treated  as  amounts  re- 
ceived for  personal  injuries  or  sickness,  and 

"(3)  any  plans  of  an  employer  providing 
qualified  long-term  care  services  shall  be 
treated  as  an  accident  or  health  plan. 

"(b)  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Con- 
tract.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'long-term  care  insurance 
contract'  means  any  insurance  contract  if— 

"(A)  the  only  insurance  protection  under 
such  contract  Is  coverage  of  qualified  long- 
term  care  services  and  benefits  Incidental  to 
such  coverage. 

"(B)  such  contract  does  not  cover  expenses 
incurred  for  services  or  items  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  reimbursable  under 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
would  be  so  reimbursable  but  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  deductible  or  coinsurance  amount, 

"(C)  such  contract  is  guaranteed  renew- 
able, 

"(D)  such  contract  does  not  have  any  cash 
surrender  value,  and 

"(E)  all  refunds  of  premiums,  and  all  pol- 
icyholder dividends  or  similar  amounts, 
under  such  contract  are  to  be  applied  as  a  re- 
duction in  future  premiums  or  to  increase  fu- 
ture benefits. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Per  diem,  etc.  payments  per- 
MnTED. — A  contract  shall  not  fail  to  be 
treated  as  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  by 
reason  of  payments  being  made  on  a  per 
diem  or  other  periodic  basis  without  regard 
to  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  period  to 
which  the  payments  relate. 

"(B)  Contract  may  cover  medicare  reim- 
bursable expenses  where  medicare  is  sec- 
ondary payor.— Paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  not 
apply  to  expenses  which  are  reimbursable 
under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
only  as  a  secondary  payor. 

"(C)  Refunds  of  premiums.— Paragraph 
(1)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  any  refund  of  pre- 
miums on  surrender  or  cancellation  of  the 
contract. 

"(c)  Qualified  Long-Term  Care  Serv- 
ices.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  long- 
term  care  services'  means  necessary  diag- 
nostic, preventative,  therapeutic,  and  reha- 
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(b)  Clerical   amendment.— The   table   of 
sections    for    chapter    79    of    such    Code    is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  7702A  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  7702B.  Treatment  of  long-term 

care  Insurance  or  plans." 

SEC.  3.  QUALIFIED  LONG-TERM  CARE  SERVICES 
TREATED  AS  MEDICAL  CARE. 

(a)  General  rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  medical  care)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B), 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  by  inserting  after 
suparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  for  qualified  long-term  care  services 
(as  defined  in  section  7702B(c),),  or". 

(b)  Technical  a.mendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  or  section  213(d)(1)  of 
such  Code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  and(C)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  213(d)  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)(C)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  "paragraph 
(1)(D)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  213(d)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)". 

(c)  Exclusion  For  Benefits.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  105  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  "as  benefits  under  a  long-term  care 
insurance  contract  (as  defined  in  section 
7702B(b))  or"  after  "to  the  taxpayer". 

SEC.  4.  treatment  OF  PREFUNDED  LONG-TERM 
CARE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Lv  General.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  419A(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
additional  reserve  for  post-retirement  medi- 
cal and  life  insurance  benefits)  is  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  ",  or."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

("O  post-retirement  long-term  care  bene- 
fits to  be  provided  to  covered  employees." 

(2)  The  paragraph  heading  for  such  para- 
graph (2)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  Long- 
Term  Care,  "  after  "Medical". 

(b)  Reserve  For  Long-Term  Care  Bene- 
fits Must  Be  nondiscriminatory.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  419A(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  limitation  on  re- 
serves for  medical  benefits  or  life  insurance 
benefits  provided  to  retired  employees)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  long-term  care  bene- 
fits," after  "medical  benefits:  each  place  It 
appears. 

(2)  The  subsection  heading  for  section 
419A(e)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 

",  Long-Term  Care  Benefits,"  after  "Medi- 
cal Benefits". 

(c)  Long-Term  Care  Benefits.— Sub- 
section (0  of  section  419A  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Long-Term  Care  Benefit.— The  term 
'long-term  care  benefit'  means  a  benefit 
which  provides  (directly  or  through  insur- 
ance) qualified  long-term  care  services  (as 
defined  in  section  7702C(c)).  Such  term  shall 
not  Include  any  benefit  provided  through  in- 
surance unless  the  employee  may  elect  to 


continue  the   insurance   upon   cessation   of 
participation  in  the  plan." 

(d)  RULES  for  Certain  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
nizations.— 

(1)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  512(a)(3)(B)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  "(including  long- 
term  care  benefits,  as  defined  in  section 
419A(f)(8))". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  512(a)(3)(E)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
419(c)(2)(A)  for  post-retirement  medical  bene- 
fits" and  inserting  "subparagraph  (A)  or  (C) 
of  section  419A(c)(2)  for  post-retirement  med- 
ical and  long-term  care  benefits". 

SEC.  5.  QUAUFIED  LONG-TERM  INSURANCE  CON- 
TRACTS permitted  to  be  of- 
fered IN  CAFETERIA  PLANS. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  125(d)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  deferred  compensation)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Exemption  For  Long-Term  Care  In- 
surance Contracts.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as 
providing  deferred  compensation  by  reason 
of  providing  any  long-term  care  insurance 
contract  (as  defined  in  section  7702B(b))  if— 

"(i)  the  employee  may  elect  to  continue 
the  insurance  upon  cessation  of  participation 
in  the  plan,  and 

"(11)  the  amount  paid  or  Incurred  during 
any  taxable  year  for  such  insurance  does  not 
exceed  the  premium  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  such  year  under  a  level  premium 
structure." 

SEC.  6.  CERTAIN  EXCHANGES  OF  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE contracts  for  LONG-TERM 
CARE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  NOT 
TAXABLE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1035  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  certain 
exchanges  of  insurance  contracts)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  ",  or,"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  a  contract  of  life  insurance  or  an  en- 
dowment or  annuity  contract  for  a  long-term 
care  insurance  contract." 

SEC.  7.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  ACCELERATED 
DEATH  BENEFITS  UNDER  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE CONTRACTS. 

Section  101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  certain  death  benefits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Treatment  of  Certain  Accelerated 
Death  Benefits.— 

"(1)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  amount  paid  or  advanced  to  an  in- 
dividual under  a  life  insurance  contract  on 
the  life  of  an  insured— 

"(A)  who  is  a  terminally  ill  Individual,  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  chronically  ill  individual  (as 
defined  in  section  7702(c)(2))  who  is  confined 
to  a  qualified  facility  (as  defined  in  section 
7702B(c)(3)),  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
paid  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  insured. 

"(2)  Terminally  III  Individual.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'termi- 
nally ill  individual'  means  an  individual  who 
has  been  certified  by  a  physician  as  having 
an  illness  or  physical  condition  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  death  in 
12  months  or  less. 

"(3)  Physician.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "physician"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  213(d)(4)." 
SEC.  8.  TAX  treatment  OF  COMPANIES  ISSUING 
QUAUFIED  ACCELERATED  DEATH 
BENEFIT  RIDERS. 

"(a)  Qualified  Accelerated  Death  Bene- 
fit Riders  Treated  as  Life  Insurance.— 
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Section  818  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  other  definitions  and  special 
rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Qualified  accelerated  Death  Bene- 
fit Riders  Treated  as  Life  Insurance.— 
Purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  In  General.— Any  reference  to  a  life 
insurance  contract  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
cluding a  reference  to  a  qualified  accelerated 
death  benefit  rider  on  such  contract. 

"(2)  QUAUFEED  Accelerated  Death  Bene- 
fit Riders.— For  purposes  of  the  subsection, 
the  term  'qualified  accelerated  death  benefit 
rider'  means  any  rider  or  addendum  on,  or 
other  provision  of  a  life  Insurance  contract 
which  provides  for  payments  to  an  individual 
on  the  life  of  an  insured  upon  such  insured— 

"(A)  becoming  a  terminally  111  individual 
(as  defined  In  section  101(g)(2)).  or 

"(B)  becoming  a  chronically  111  individual 
(as  defined  in  section  77023(0(2))  who  Is  con- 
fined to  a  qualified  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7702B(c)(3))." 

(b)  Definitions  of  Life  Insurance  and 
Modified  Endowment  contracts.— 

(1)  Rider  treated  as  Qualified  addi- 
tional Benefit.— Paragraph  (5)(A)  of  section 
7702(f)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv).  by  redesignat- 
ing clause  (V)  as  clause  (iv),  and  by  inserting 
after  clause  (iv)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(v)  any  qualified  accelerated  death  bene- 
flt  rider  (as  defined  in  section  818(g)(2))  or 
any  long-term  care  insurance  contract  rider 
which  reduces  the  death  benefits,  or". 

(2)  Transitional  Rule.— For  purposes  of 
applying  section  7702  or  7702A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  any  contract  (or  de- 
termining whether  either  such  section  ap- 
plies to  such  contract),  the  issuance  of  a 
rider  or  addendum  on,  or  other  provision  of, 
a  life  insurance  contract  permitting  the  ac- 
celeration of  death  benefits  (as  described  In 
section  101(g)  of  such  Code)  or  payments  for 
qualified  long-term  care  services  (as  defined 
In  section  7702B  of  such  Code)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  modification  or  material  change 
of  such  contract. 

SEC.   9.    INCLUSION    IN    INCOME    OF    EXCESSIVE 
LONG-TERM  CARE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  items  specifically  Included 
In  gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■^EC.   Bl.    EXCESSIVE    LONG-TERM    CARE    BENE- 
FITS, 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  of  any  individual  includes  ex- 
cessive long-tei-m  care  benefits  received  by 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  individual  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Excessive  Long-Term  Care  Bene- 
fits.— 

"(1)  In  GEaJERAL.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'excessive  long-term  care  ben- 
efits' means  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  which  is  not  in- 
cludable in  the  gross  income  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  P*rlvate  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  and  Accelerated  Death 
Benefit  Incentive  Act  of  1991  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section  and  section 
101(g)),  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  S200  for  each  day  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  that  such  individual— 

"(1)  was  a  chronically  ill  individual  (as  de- 
fined In  section  7702B(c)(2)),  and 

"(ii)  was  confined  to  a  qualified  facility  (as 
defined  in  section  7702B(c)(3)). 

"(2)  iNFLA-noN  adjustment.— In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1991,  the 


$200  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  $200,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3),  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  by 
substituting  'calendar  year  1990'  for  'cal- 
endar year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

If  any  dollar  amount  determined  under 
this  paragraph  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such 
dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $10  (or,  If  such  dollar  amount 
is  a  multiple  of  $5,  such  dollar  amount  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$10)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  n  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the   end   thereof  the   following   new 
item: 
"Sec.  91.  Elxcessive  long-term  care  benefits. 

SEC.  10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  before,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

additional  APPROPRIA'nONS  FOR  THE  MARY 
MCLEOD  BETHUNE  MEMORIAL  FINE  ARTS  CENTER 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legrislation  that  brings 
appropriate  recognition  to  one  of  this 
century's  most  outstanding  African- 
Americans,  Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
This  bill  will  memorialize  Dr.  Be- 
thune's  commitment  to  providing 
equal  auicess  to  higher  education  for  all 
Americans  by  expanding  facilities  at 
the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Fine  Arts 
Center  located  at  Bethune-Cookman 
College  in  Daytona  Beach,  FL. 

Dr.  Bethune  was  born  into  poverty  in 
the  cotton  fields  of  South  Carolina  in 
1875.  One  of  17  children,  her  parents 
were  former  slaves.  At  an  early  age, 
she  recognized  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation and  committed  herself  to  the 
eduction  of  her  people. 

In  1904,  she  opened  a  school  for 
women  in  Daytona  Beach  using  her 
own  sparse  funds  and  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  her.  Drawing  upon 
her  inner  strength,  forceful  leadership, 
and  single-minded  devotion,  the  college 
survived  and  expanded  in  1923  to  be- 
come the  Bethune-Cookman  College. 
The  college  has  since  flourished  and  is 
now  an  outstanding  postsecondary  in- 
stitution in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Bethune's  influence,  however, 
extended  far  beyond  the  border  of  our 
State.  She  served  at  the  request  of 
President  Hoover  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion. President  Roosevelt  counted  her 
as  a  close  adviser  and  appointed  her  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  later 
gave  her  the  task  of  establishing  an  Of- 


fice of  Minority  Affairs.  In  1935,  she 
founded  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  which  she  represented  before 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
was  a  woman  of  strength  and  character 
who  gave  of  herself  to  improve  the 
lives  of  others.  Her  selfless  devotion  to 
the  struggles  of  African-Americans  is 
memorialized  here  in  Washington  by  a 
statue  located  in  Lincoln  Park,  not  far 
from  this  building.  I  encourage  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  visit  this  site 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this 
courageous  woman  who  was  truly  a 
pioneer  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Today  I  am  introducing  this  bill, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Representative  Graig  James.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Dr.  Bethune's  leader- 
ship in  higher  education  and  represents 
a  continuation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  assisting  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  providing  quality  education  to 
African-American  students.  This  bill 
authorizes  $9.5  million  to  expand  facili- 
ties at  the  Bethune-Cookman  College 
Fine  Arts  Center,  which  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder.  It  will  allow  the 
college  to  take  another  step  in  its  long- 
standing tradition  of  excellence  in  edu- 
cation and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  it  their  support.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1027.  A  bill  to  extend  to  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
m-Toluic  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DUTY-FREE  STATUS  FOR  METATOLUIC  ACID 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
the  duty-free  status  of  metatoluic  acid 
[MTA].  The  duty-free  status  on  MTA  as 
originally  granted  in  1984,  when  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gary 
F.  Taft,  president  of  Morflex  Chemical 
Co.  in  Greensboro,  NC.  It  was  extended 
in  1987  but  expired  at  the  end  of  1990. 

Mr.  President,  Morflex  is  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  DEET,  the  ac- 
tive ingredient  in  mosquito  repellents. 
MTA  is  the  key  raw  material  used  to 
produce  DEET. 

The  only  domestic  producer  of  MTA 
is  the  Argus  Division  of  Witco  Corp. 
Previously,  this  duty  has  been  sus- 
pended despite  the  domestic  production 
by  the  Argus  Division  because  it  was 
clear  that  it  could  not  produce  enough 
MTA  to  meet  the  domestic  demand. 

When  I  was  preparing  to  introduce  an 
extension  of  the  duty  suspension  in  the 
101st  Congress,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Witco  Corp.,  indicating  that  the  com- 
pany has  relocated  its  manufacturing 
facility  from  Brooklyn,  NY,  to  Taft, 
LA.  Witco  informed  me  that  because  of 
significant  capital  investments  it  has 
made  in  its  new  manufactixring  facil- 
ity, it  will  be  able  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction capacity. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  still  some 
dispute  about  whether  Witco  will  be 
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Set  $100  million  as  a  target  for  family 
planning  spending  from  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Africa:  and 

Prohibit  the  use  of  abortions  as  a 
method  of  family  planning  and  require 
that  clients  be  advised  of  the  full  range 
of  family  planning  options  available  to 
them. 

The  world's  population  has  increased 
by  1.5  billion  since  1975.  It  is  obvious 
that  population  pressure  is  a  key  cause 
of  global  warming,  deforestation,  hun- 
ger, poverty  and  maternal,  and  child 
mortality.  We  need  to  increase  our  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  curbing  popu- 
lation growth,  and  we  need  to  make 
our  spending  more  effective  by  chan- 
neling our  money  through  the  most  ef- 
ficient delivery  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  legislation 
and  a  column  by  Hobart  Rowen  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  world  exceeds  5 
billion  and  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  of  approximately  95  million  per  year; 

(2)  the  vast  majority  of  this  growth  is  oc- 
curring in  the  poorest  countries,  those  least 
able  to  provide  even  the  most  basic  services 
for  their  citizens; 

(3)  the  demands  of  growing  populations  are 
contributing  substantially  to  environmental 
devEistation,  famine,  economic  stagnation, 
and  political  and  social  instability; 

(4)  the  global  community  has  for  more 
than  20  years  recognized  that  it  is  a  fun- 
damental human  right  for  people  to  volun- 
tarily and  responsibly  determine  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  this 
right; 

(5)  the  World  Bank  estimates  that  an  aver- 
age fertility  rate  of  2.4  children  per  woman, 
the  rate  needed  for  eventual  population  sta- 
bilization at  present  death  rates,  could  be 
achieved  by  the  year  2000  if  the  proportion  of 
couples  in  developing  countries  using  contra- 
ception were  to  rise  from  the  current  rate  of 
40  percent  to  72  percent;  and 

(6)  these  population  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished through  a  mix  of  bilateral  and  inter- 
national population  assistance  to  make  fam- 
ily planning  services  universally  available 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  year  2000  in  order 
to  slow  the  rate  of  population  growth  and 
therefore  reduce  pressures  on  global  re- 
sources. 

SEC.  S.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  significantly 
increase  funding  for  investments  in  inter- 
national family  planning  information,  con- 
traceptive research,  and  services  to  ensure 
universal  access  to  effective  modern  contra- 
ception. 


SEC  4.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  FAM- 
ILY PLANNING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AlTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— <1) 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$470,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out 
section  104(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (relating  to  development  assistance 
for  population  planning). 

(2)  Of  the  total  amount  of  funds  available 
to  carry  out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  fiscal  year  1992,  the  President 
is  urged  to  use  up  to  1100,000,000  to  carry  out 
chapter  10  of  that  part  (relating  to  the  De- 
velopment Fund  for  Africa). 

(b)  Funding  for  UNFPA.— Of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a),  not  less  than  $65,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  Population  Fund 
shall  be  required  to  maintain  these  funds  in 
a  separate  account  and  not  commingle  them 
with  any  other  funds. 

(2)  None  of  these  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  programs  for  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

(3)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Popu- 
lation Fund  to  obligate  these  funds  shall  ex- 
pressly state  that  the  full  amount  granted 
by  such  agreement  will  be  refunded  to  the 
United  States  if  any  United  States  funds  are 
used  for  any  family  planning  programs  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  for  abortions 
in  any  country. 

(c)  Increased  Family  Planning  Service 
Delivery.— At  least  50  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
that  is  in  excess  of  $330,000,000  shall  be  used 
to  increase  family  planning  service  delivery 
in  those  countries  with  large  population 
growth  or  large  population  growth  rates  (or 
both). 

(d)  LrarrATiON  on  Diversion  of  Popu- 
lation Funds  to  Other  Programs.— Funds 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  reduced  by  a  propor- 
tion greater  than  other  functional  develop- 
ment assistance  accounts  in  order  to  comply 
with  requirements  to  provide  assistance 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter 
1  of  part  I  or  to  carry  out  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(e)  Restrictions  Relating  to  abor- 
tions.— None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
performance  of  abortion  as  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning  or  to  motivate  or  coerce  any 
person  to  practice  abortions.  In  order  to  re- 
duce reliance  on  abortion  in  developing  na- 
tions, those  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
voluntary  family  planning  projects  which 
offer,  either  directly  or  through  referral  to, 
or  information  about  access  to,  a  broad 
range  of  family  planning  methods  and  serv- 
ices. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  9. 1991] 

Family  Planning.  U.S.  policy  and  the 

Deaths  in  Bangladesh 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  death  toll  has  hit  a  shocking  125,000  in 
Bangladesh  and  may  reach  200,000.  But  don't 
blame  it  all  on  the  cyclone  and  floods.  The 
disaster  also  has  its  roots  in  abject  poverty, 
which  is  linked  to  environmental  problems 
and  excessive  population  growth. 

Bangladesh  Is  a  disaster-prone  tine  corner 
of  Asia,  suffering  from  degradation  of  the 
watershed  in  the  upper  Himalayas  that  ag- 
gravates periodic  flooding,  creating  vast 
numbers  of  landless  poor.  The  per-capita  in- 
come Is  a  miserable  $170  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Bangladeshi  families 
produce  an  average  of  almost  five  children. 
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an  Improvement  over  six  In  the  early  '80s, 
but  still  too  high.  About  115  million  people- 
equal  to  about  half  the  U.S.  population— are 
jammened  Into  an  area  l/65th  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  worst  lies  ahead:  Ban- 
gladesh will  nearly  double  to  199  million  by 
the  year  2025,  according  to  the  World  Bank. 

Misguided  richer  nations  routinely  pump 
multi-billions  of  loans  into  the  Third  World 
for  economic  "development"  and  then  ignore 
the  relative  pennies  that  are  needed  for  fam- 
ily planning  or  reforestation. 

World  Bank  statistics  show  that  despite 
money  handouts,  per-capita  income  in  coun- 
try after  country  in  Asia  and  Latin  America 
is  declining.  With  too  many  mouths  to  feed, 
there's  no  mystery  to  the  result. 

Routinely,  we  hand  out  condoms  in  Amer- 
ican classrooms  these  days.  Yet  because  of 
the  power  of  the  antlabortion  lobby,  nor- 
mally sensible  politicians  such  as  President 
Bush  look  the  other  way  when  poor  mothers 
and  fathers  in  the  Third  World  beg  for  mod- 
ern contraceptive  devices  and  training. 

The  current  crisis  in  Bangladesh  gives 
added  urgency  to  a  report  on  global  popu- 
lation problems  sent  this  week  to  300  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  a  Washington  research  agency. 

A  key  recommendation  is  that  Congress 
boost  Agency  for  International  Development 
funds  for  family  planning  from  $322  million 
this  year  to  $600  million  next  year  and  that 
AID  scrap  the  "open  hostility"  evidenced  at 
the  very  top  of  the  agency  and  return  to  the 
much  bolder  population-control  programs  it 
guided  until  midway  through  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

By  promoting  the  availability  and  use  of 
modern  contraceptive  techniques,  AID 
helped  slow  the  pace  of  population  growth  in 
the  '60s  and  'VOs.  It  was  one  of  our  real  for- 
eign aid  success  stories,  notably  in  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  Mexico  and  Bangladesh. 

But  in  1984  President  Reagan  allowed  then- 
State  Department  official  James  Buckley,  as 
chief  U.S.  delegate  to  a  population  con- 
ference in  Mexico  City,  to  establish  a  new 
and  circumscribed  American  policy.  Buckley 
decided  that  no  AID  funds  could  be  used  to 
support  any  foreign  population-control  agen- 
cy If  that  agency  engaged  in  any  abortion-re- 
lated activities. 

"The  Mexico  City  policy  says  to  groups 
overseas:  'If  you  use  your  own  resources  on 
abortion,  you're  ineligible  for  any  grant 
from  us  for  family  planning,'"  said  the 
PCC's  Joseph  Speidel. 

"AID  programs  are  plagued  by  the  ghost  of 
the  Reagan  administration,"  said  PCC  Vice 
President  Sharon  Camp.  "Reagan  Ideology 
claimed  that  population  growth  is  a  neutral 
factor  in  development— rather  than  a  threat 
to  economic  progress,  family  health  and  the 
environment." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Bush  knows  bet- 
ter. But  he  bSLS  willingly  sublimated  lifelong, 
on-the-record  views  on  the  desirability  of 
strong  American  leadership  on  this  issue  to 
an  effort  to  appease  the  GOP  right  wing. 

This  head-ln-the-sand  policy  needs  a  new 
and  urgent  re-examination.  The  PCC  esti- 
mates that  1  million  women  lose  their  lives 
annually  in  the  Third  World  through  illegal 
abortions.  Good  family  planning  could  cut 
that  figure  in  half.  The  PCC  report  notes 
that  most  demographers  believe  that  the 
world's  population  will  triple  before  it  stops 
growing  unless  more  couples  adopt  some 
form  of  birth  control  by  the  end  of  the  1990s. 

Family  planning  advocates  are  not  sug- 
gesting using  American  government  money 
to  finance  abortions  abroad.  They  want  AID 
to  finance  what  Is  legal  in  both  the  United 


States  and  In  most  Third  World  countries. 
That  Includes  funding  a  comprehensive  fam- 
ily planning  program  that  will  help  couples 
obtain  modern  contraceptives  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  them  effectively.  They  also 
want  to  educate  Third  World  women  on  the 
dangers  of  Illegal  abortions  and  generate  sex 
education  for  adolescents  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  United  States  should  restore  Itself  as 
a  world  leader  In  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning. This  is  an  area  where  a  Democratic 
leadership  looking  for  issues  has  a  real  open- 
ing. Polls  show  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  support  funding  for  family  plan- 
ning. Increasingly,  environmental  organiza- 
tions that  shied  away  from  entanglements 
with  population  issues  see  the  nexus  between 
family  planning  and  their  own  goals,  as  Illus- 
trated in  Bangladesh. 

Senator  Mitchell,  Speaker  Foley:  What  are 
you  waiting  for? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Mikulski  in 
introducing  the  International  Vol- 
untary Family  Planning  Assistance 
Act  of  1991.  This  bill  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  the  international 
population  assistance  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  $570  million,  an  increase  of  roughly 
$200  million  over  current  spending.  Out 
of  this  total,  $65  million  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund  [UNFPA],  and  thus  restore  AID 
funding  for  that  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  sets  $100  million 
as  a  target  for  family  planning  spend- 
ing from  the  Development  Fund  for  Af- 
rica. 

The  UNFPA  is  the  world's  largest 
voluntary  family  planning  agency, 
with  programs  in  140  countries.  In  1986 
the  Reagan  administration,  falsely  al- 
leging that  the  UNFPA  supported 
forced  abortions  and  sterilizations  in 
China,  terminated  all  United  States 
Government  assistance  to  the  organi- 
zation. Unfortunately,  President  Bush 
has  continued  this  policy.  Nonetheless, 
this  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  United 
States  population  funds  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  world's  population 
is  growing  faster  today  than  it  ever  has 
before.  Every  year  94  million  more  peo- 
ple are  added  to  our  planet,  and  nearly 
80  million  of  them  are  born  into  impov- 
erished and  already  overcrowded  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World.  By  2025.  the 
world's  population  is  expected  to  rise 
to  between  8  and  10  billion.  This 
growth  will  place  an  unprecedented 
burden  on  the  world's  resources,  and 
worsen  already  pressing  problems  such 
as  global  warming,  human  hunger,  de- 
forestation, maternal  and  child  mortal- 
ity, and  increased  poverty  in  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  International  Voluntary  Family 
Planning  Assistance  Act  would  help  re- 
store U.S.  leadership  in  international 
faunily  planning.  It  is  a  bill  that  would 
help  stabilize  global  population  and 
provide  a  fighting  chance  to  those 
women,  children  and  families  living  in 
the  poorest  areas  of  the  world. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  join  Sen- 
ator MmuLSKi  and  me  in  cosponsoring 


this  important  piece  of  legislation.  The 
consequences  of  uncontrolled  popu- 
lation growth  are  simply  too  serious  to 
ignore. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1030.  A  bill  to  authorize  private 
sector  participation  in  providing  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  support  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  defense  waste  cleanup 
and  modernization  missions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  WASTE 
CLEANUP  AND  MODERNIZATION  ACnVmES 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cleanup  of  defense  nuclear  waste  and 
modernization  of  our  weapons  complex 
will  be  a  tremendous  undertaking.  It 
will  rival  in  cost  and  technical  chal- 
lenge the  Manhattan  project,  which 
was  the  genesis  of  most  of  the  wastes. 
The  cleanup  effort  will  require  a  30- 
year  commitment  at  the  very  least, 
and  will  cost  upward  of  $200  billion. 

The  Hanford  site  in  the  State  of 
Washington  has  become  the  flagship 
for  cleanup  in  the  DOE  complex.  Our 
Governor,  Booth  Gardner,  led  the  effort 
to  negotiate  a  compliance  agreement 
betwen  the  State,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  tri-party  agreement 
has  become  the  model  for  negotiating 
Federal/State  compliance  agreements 
for  waste  cleanup.  Our  congressional 
delegation  has  also  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure sufficient  funding  for  waste  clean- 
up. 

The  Federal  Government,  however, 
cannot  address  this  problem  by  itself. 
The  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  innova- 
tion of  the  private  sector  must  be 
called  upon  in  this  mammoth  under- 
taking. As  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
stated  in  an  August  10,  1990  letter: 
"*  *  *  the  introduction  of  the  profit 
motive  will  ultimately  result  in  a  more 
cost-effective  and  efficient  basis  [for 
cleanup]." 

Current  law,  however,  does  not  ade- 
quately allow  for  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  defense  waste  cleanup. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  only  allows  for 
short  term  contracting,  making  it  very 
difficult  for  industry  to  recoup  its  in- 
vestment over  the  30-year  period  nec- 
essary for  most  cleanup  operations.  In 
addition,  the  existing  law  is  unclear  on 
important  health,  safety,  labor,  and  li- 
ability issues. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  specifically  authorizes 
DOE  to  contract  with  private  firms  to 
provide  products  and  services  in  con- 
nection with  defense  waste  cleanup. 
This  bill  authorizes  a  limited  5-year 
program,  which  will  allow  for  long- 
term  defense  waste  cleanup  contracts 
of  up  to  30  years.  It  will  ensure  that 
private  contractors  comply  with  all 
relevant  environmental,  health,  and 
safety  statutes,  and  will  protect  labor 
interests  by  requiring  the  contractor 
to  comply  with  existing  labor  agree- 
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however,  has  always  been  headed  by  a 
biologist,  so  no  one  from  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences  has  ever  been 
involved  at  the  higher  levels  of  deci- 
sionmaking at  NSF.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  a  biological  scientist  would 
be  the  most  effective  spokesperson  for 
areas  of  science  outside  his  or  her  dis- 
cipline. Moreover,  the  funding  patterns 
over  the  past  decade  point  to  the  fact 
that,  this  arrangement  has  had  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  behavioral  and  so- 
cial sciences.  This  act  will  therefore 
not  only  stabilize  behavioral  and  social 
science  funding,  but  also  provide  these 
valuable  fields  with  a  greater  voice  in 
the  leadership  of  NSF. 

Members  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
science  research  disciplines — psycholo- 
gists, economists,  sociologists,  politi- 
cal scientists,  linguists,  and  others — 
are  virtually  unanimous  in  their  agree- 
ment that  the  problem  of  inequitable 
funding  is  the  result  of  the  current  ad- 
ministrative structure  at  the  NSF. 
Their  views  were  heard  last  November 
during  public  hearings  conducted  by  an 
NSF  task  force  on  this  issue.  By  con- 
trast, the  hearings  found  that,  rep- 
resentatives of  biology  organizations 
did  not  have  strong  feelings  about  this 
situation.  Several  declined  to  take  a 
position,  and  others  stated  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  a  separate  direc- 
torate. Following  the  hearings,  the 
task  force,  the  majority  of  which  was 
comprised  of  outside  experts  primarily 
from  biological  disciplines,  announced 
its  intention  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  directorate  for 
behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Unfor- 
tunately, NSF  has  been  slow  in  pub- 
lishing the  task  forces'  report,  and  has 
taken  absolutely  no  steps  toward  im- 
plementing their  recommendation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  its  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  directed  NSF 
to  "examine  recommendations  that 
NSF  create  a  separate  directorate  and 
increase  funding  for  psychology,  behav- 
ioral science  and  social  science"  and 
"report  to  the  committee  by  January 
31,  1991."  In  its  report  to  the  commit- 
tee, NSF  gave  background  information 
on  the  formation  of  the  existing  direc- 
torates and  on  the  initial  work  of  the 
task  force,  but  again  gave  little  infor- 
mation on  substantive  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  NSF  as  a  whole 
has  fared  well  over  the  past  decade,  and 
the  administration  has  pledged  to  dou- 
ble NSF's  budget  within  several  years. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  the 
foundation's  good  fortune  will  be 
shared  by  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  and  that  research  and  funding 
decisions  will  be  made  by  those  most 
familiar  with  the  particular  science.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  and  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  -he  "Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences  Directorate  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  contributions  of  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
have  been  well-documented  In  reports  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In  testimony 
before  the  Congress,  and  through  other 
means; 

(2)  In  1968,  the  Congress  recognized  the  po- 
tential of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
to  benefit  the  Nation  by  providing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  explicit  authority 
to  support  the  social  sciences; 

(3)  Federal  funding  Is  essential  if  the  Na- 
tion Is  to  realize  the  potential  resulting  from 
advancements  In  research  in  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences; 

(4)  the  programs  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  have,  since  1975.  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Directorate  for  Biological, 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (an  adminis- 
trative unit  of  the  Foundation),  which  Direc- 
torate has  been  headed  solely  by  biologists; 

(5)  financial  support  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  research  has 
Increased  27  percent  in  constant  dollars  since 
1980,  while  financial  support  provided  by  the 
Foundation  for  research  In  the  psychological 
and  social  sciences  has  fallen  by  38  percent 
In  constant  dollars  during  the  same  period; 

(6)  Federal  financial  support  for  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences  has  fallen  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  In  constant  dollars 
since  the  late  1970's;  and 

(7)  the  public  welfare  regarding  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences  is  best  served  by 
providing  such  sciences  a  status  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation  equal  to  the 
status  provided  to  disciplines  represented  in 
the  Foundation  through  separate  direc- 
torates. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
establish  a  Directorate  for  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  that  relate 
to  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DIRECTORATE  FOR 
BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCLVL  SCIENCES 
WITHIN  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION. 

Section  8  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1866)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  8.  DIRECTORATES  AND  DIVISIONS  WITHIN 
THE  FOUNDATION. 

"(a)  Directorate  for  Behavioral  and  So- 
cial SCIENCES.— 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  Is  established 
within  the  Foundation  a  Directorate  for  Be- 
havioral and  Social  Sciences. 

"(2)  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- The  Directorate  for  Be- 
havioral and  Social  Sciences  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Foundation. 

"(B)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  In  consultation  with  the  Board, 
shall  appoint  the  Assistant  Director,  who 
shall  be  an  Individual  with  expertise  and  ex- 
perience In  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences. 

"(C)  COMPENSATiON.^The  Assistant  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
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vided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  S6hedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  FUNCTION.— The  Foundation,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Director,  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  specified  In  section  3  as 
such  functions  relate  to  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences. 
"(b)  ADDITIONAL  Directorates.— 
"(1)  Authority  to  establish.— There  shall 
be  established  within  the  Foundation  such 
directorates,  in  addition  to  the  directorate 
established  in  subsection  (a),  and  such  divi- 
sions within  the  directorates,  as  the  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  additional  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Foundation,  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Foundation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Board. 

"(B)  Compensation.— Each  Assistant  Di- 
rector appointed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  Duties.— Each  Assistant  Director  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  per- 
form duties  similar  to  every  other  Assistant 
Director  appointed  under  the  subparagraph. 

"(c)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'behavioral  and  social  sciences'  in- 
cludes anthropology,  behavioral  neuro- 
sclence,  demography,  economics,  geography, 
history,  linguistics,  political  science,  psy- 
chology and  psychological  processes,  soci- 
ology, and  any  other  disciplines  commonly 
understood  to  be  within  the  realm  of  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences.".* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 
Mr.    LlEBERMAN.    Mr.     Kasten, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.   Mack.   Mr.   Cochran.   Mr. 
Smith.   Mr.    Lott.    Mr.   Craig, 
Mr.    McConnell.    Mr.    GORTON, 
Mr.       Seymour,       and       Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment in,  and  to  promote  revitaliza- 
tion  of,  economically  distressed  areas 
desi^ated  as  enterprise  zones,  by  pro- 
viding Federal  tax  relief  for  employ- 
ment and  investments,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Fi- 
nance. 

enterprise  zone  jobs  creation  act 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Lieberman, 
Kasten.  Grassley.  McCain,  Johnston, 
Bond,  Garn.  Mack.  Cochran.  Smith. 
Lott.  Craig.  McConnell.  Gorton.  Sey- 
mour, and  D'Amato,  I  am  introducing 
the  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs-Creation  Act 
of  1991  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
Federal  incentives  for  an  effective  na- 
tionwide enterprise  zone  program  en- 
couraging jobs,  opportunity,  and  entre- 
preneurship  in  America's  neediest  com- 
munities. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
worked  to  i)ass  rural  enterprise  zone 
legislation.  Rural  America  is  experi- 
encing some  serious  problems.  Fami- 
lies are  losing  the  land  they  have 
farmed    for   generations.    Those,    who 


managed  to  keep  their  farms,  are  often 
forced  to  do  so  at  extreme  financial 
risk.  About  one-half  of  all  farmers'  in- 
come has  come  from  sources  other  than 
the  farm  itself.  This  demonstrates  that 
fewer  farmers  ban  make  a  living  in 
their  trade  alone. 

Many  small  rural  towns  can  no 
longer  hold  out  for  better  times.  As  tax 
revenues  diminish,  schools,  libraries, 
and  roads  suffer,  making  economic  de- 
cline even  more  difficult  to  reverse. 
Rural  America's  brightest  young  peo- 
ple are  leaving  their  homes  because 
they  see  no  hope  for  the  future.  With 
businesses  closing,  there  are  fewer  jobs 
available,  yet  more  and  more  rural 
families  need  to  find  work  other  than 
farming.  I  believe  congressional  help  is 
needed  to  stimulate  development  and 
growth  in  these  areas. 

Blight  is  not  limited  to  rural  areas, 
many  urban  areas  are  also  becoming 
economic  liabilities.  Like  rural  com- 
munities, the  tax  base  in  these  areas 
has  decreased.  The  health  and  welfare 
of  the  citizenry  in  these  areas  are  seri- 
ously threatened.  Congressional  efforts 
are  needed  to  foster  growth  in  these 
economically  distressed  areas. 

We  need  to  devise  policies  that  will 
provide  the  tools  necessary  to  encour- 
age manufacturing  and  service  indus- 
tries to  consider  locating  in  these 
areas.  We  need  to  create  opportunities 
on  many  fronts,  including  new  job  cre- 
ation, capital  investment,  and  im- 
proved local  services.  Enterprise  zones 
will  address  these  needs.  After  all,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  is  the  best  founda- 
tion for  strong  communities. 

Unlike  the  programs  of  the  past,  our 
bill  encourages  entrepreneurship  and 
opportunity.  Our  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posal tries  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
urban  poverty  through  job  creation  and 
economic  development  by  encouraging 
a  partnership  between  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— and  private 
enterprise.  This  partnershipse  is  key  to 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  for 
economically  depressed  communities. 

Congress  passed  enterprise  zone  legis- 
lation in  1987  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act.  The  act  es- 
tablished 100  enterprise  zones  with  one- 
third  designated  to  rural  areas.  Al- 
though the  act  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  did  not  provide  any  tax  in- 
centives. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs-Creation 
Act  of  1991  would  designate  50  zones, 
one-third  would  be  in  rural  areas.  Only 
seriously  distressed  areas  would  qual- 
ify for  Federal  incentives  under  this 
program.  This  legislation  includes  im- 
portant Federal  tax  incentives  such  as 
a  refundable  tax  credit  for  low-income 
employees,  no  taxation  of  certain  cap- 
ital gains  realized  on  tangible  enter- 
prise zone  assets,  expensing  by  individ- 
uals of  up  to  $50,000  for  purchases  of  en- 
terprise zone  stock. 

The  designation  of  these  zones  will  be 
based  on  the  level  of  distress  as  well  as 


the  nature  and  extent  of  State  and 
local  commitment.  We  want  to  encour- 
age coordinated  and  supportive  efforts 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

New  jobs  are  being  created  in  Mis- 
souri as  well  as  other  States  through 
the  use  of  enterprise  zones.  This  is  a 
promising  tool  for  creating  economic 
opportunity  where  it  is  needed  the 
most. 

Missouri  established  its  enterprise 
zone  program  in  1982.  During  the  past  6 
years,  37  zones  have  been  established  in 
areas  with  high  unemployment.  These 
zones  have  attracted  more  than  $682 
million  in  new  business  investment, 
leading  to  the  creation  of  over  13,500 
new  jobs. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs-Creation 
Act  of  1991  would  build  on  this  success. 
The  primary  goal  of  this  legislation  act 
is  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  these 
areas  by  encouraging  new  business  ac- 
tivity and  job  creation  and  by 
targeting  Federal  assistance,  allowing 
each  community  to  pursue  its  own 
goals  and  development  program.  The 
enterprise  zone  concept  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  local  leaders  and  entre- 
preneurs— not  Washington  bureau- 
crats— hold  the  key  to  economic  recov- 
ery. The  success  of  State  zone  pro- 
grams supports  this  belief.  Our  bill 
would  promote  recovery  by  fostering 
economic  development  without  intro- 
ducing stifling  new  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  1032 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Enterprise 
Zone  Jobs-Creation  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  enterprise  zones  in 
order  to  stimulate  entrepreneurship,  particu- 
larly by  zone  residents,  the  creation  of  new 
jobs,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  workers 
and  long-term  unemployed  individuals,  and 
to  promote  revitalization  of  economically 
distressed  areas  primarily  by  providing  or 
encouraging— 

(1)  tax  relief  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels; 

(2)  regulatory  relief  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels;  and 

(3)  improved  local  services  and  an  increase 
in  the  economic  stake  of  enterprise  zone 
residents  In  their  own  community  and  Its  de- 
velopment, particularly  through  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  private,  local,  and 
neighborhood  organizations. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  1966  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  Act  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
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"(ni)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be 
rural  areas. 

"(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designations  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  the  nominated  area  Is  located  have 
the  authority  to — 

"(I)  nominate  such  area  for  designation  as 
an  enterprise  zone, 

"(II)  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(III)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled, and 

"(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  by 
such  State  and  local  governments  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  form,  and  contains  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(4)   NOMINATION   PROCEi5S   FOR  INDIAN   RES- 

ERVA'noNS.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 
"(b)  Time  Period  for  Which  Designa'hon 

IS  IN  EFFECT— 

"(1)  LN  GENERAL.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the  earliest 
of— 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  termination  date  specified  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  provided  in 
the  nomination  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(3)(D)(ii), 

"(C)  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  speci- 
fy as  a  condition  of  designation,  or 

"(D)  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  revokes 
such  designation. 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  officials  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  may  revoke 
the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  the  State  or  a  local  government  in 
which  the  area  is  located  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  agreed  course  of  ac- 
tion for  the  area. 

"(c)  Area  and  Eligibility  Requirements— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  designate  a 
nominated  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  only  if 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  paragrraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  Area  requirements.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 

"(A)  the  area  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government; 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  Is  continu- 
ous; and 

"(C)  the  area— 

"(1)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  not  less 
than— 

"(I)  4,000  if  any  portion  of  such  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  described  in  subsection 
(a)(3)(C)(ii))  is  located  within  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (as  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more;  or 


"(II)  1,000  in  any  other  case;  or 
"(11)  Is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior).  , 

"(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  State  or  local  governments  In  which  the 
nominated  area  is  located  certifies,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment accepts  such  certification,  that — 

"(A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment  and  general  distress; 

"(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  section  119 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

"(C)  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate  available 
data,  was  not  less  than  1.5  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  the  period; 

"(D)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  populous  census  tract  (or  where  not 
tracted,  the  equivalent  county  division  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within  the 
area  was  not  less  than  20  percent  for  the  pe- 
riod to  which  such  data  relate;  and 

"(E)  the  area  meets  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

"(i)  Not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  house- 
holds living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  house- 
holds of  the  local  government  (determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974). 

"(11)  The  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and  1980 
(as  determined  from  the  most  recent  census 
available). 

"(4)  Eligibility  requirements  for  rural 
areas.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
nominated  area  that  is  a  rural  area  described 
in  subsection  (a)(3)(C)(ii)  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  if  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  which  it  is  located  certify  . 
and  the  Secretary,  after  such  review  of  sup- 
porting data  as  he  deems  appropriate,  ac- 
cepts such  certification,  that  the  area 
meets — 

"(A)  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  one  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  other  subparagraphs  of  para- 
graph (3). 

"(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.— 

"(1)  L\  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  State  and  the  local  government  or  gov- 
ernments of  the  jurisdictions  in  which  the 
nominated  area  is  located  agree  in  writing 
that,  during  any  period  during  which  the 
nominated  area  is  an  enterprise  zone,  such 
governments  will  follow  a  specified  course  of 
action  designed  to  reduce  the  various  bur- 
dens borne  by  employers  or  employees  in 
such  area. 

"(2)  Course  of  action.— The  course  of  ac- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  may  include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tax 
rates  or  fees  applying  within  the  enterprise 
zone. 

"(B)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  governmental  requirements  ap- 
plying within  the  enterprise  zone, 

"(C)  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone, 
for  example,  crime  prevention,  and  drug  en- 
forcement prevention  and  treatment. 
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"(D)  involvement  In  the  progrram  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  nominated  area, 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entities  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for, 
and  technical,  financial  or  other  assistance 
to,  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  nominated  area, 

"(E)  mechanisms  to  increase  equity  owner- 
ship by  residents  and  employees  within  the 
enterprise  zone, 

"(F)  donation  (or  sale  below  market  value) 
of  land  and  buildings  to  benefit  low  and  mod- 
erate income  people, 

"(G)  linkages  to — 

"(i)  job  training, 

"(il)  transportation, 

"(iii)  education, 

"(Iv)  day  care, 

"(V)  health  care,  and 

"(vl)  other  social  service  support, 

"(H)  provision  of  supporting  public  facili- 
ties, and  infrastructure  Improvements, 

"(I)  encouragement  of  local  entrepreneur- 
ship;  and 

"(J)  other  factors  determined  essential  to 
support  enterprise  zone  activities  and  en- 
courage livability  or  quality  of  life. 

"(3)  Later  modification  of  a  course  of 
ACTION.— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  permit  or  require  a 
course  of  action  to  be  updated  or  modified 
during  the  time  that  a  designation  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

"(e)  Priority  of  Designation.— In  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  preference  to  the  nominated 
areas— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  have  been 
promised  as  part  of  the  course  of  action,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fiscal  ability  of 
the  nominating  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  tax  relief, 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  nominating 
State  and  local  governments  have  provided 
the  most  effective  and  enforceable  guaran- 
tees that  the  proposed  course  of  action  will 
actually  be  carried  out  during  the  period  of 
the  enterprise  zone  designation, 

"(3)  with  respect  to  which  private  entities 
have  made  the  most  substantial  commit- 
ments in  additional  resources  and  contribu- 
tions, including  the  creation  of  new  or  ex- 
panded business  activities,  and 

"(4)  which  best  exhibit  such  other  factors 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  including  relative  dis- 
tress, as  are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
enterprise  zone  program  and  have  the  great- 
est likelihood  of  success. 

"(f)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  making 
designations,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  take  into  consider- 
ation a  reasonable  geographic  distribution  of 
enterprise  zones. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

"(2)  State.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Local  government.— The  term  'local 
government'  means — 


"(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general  purpose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State, 

"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and 

"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

"(h)  Cross  References  for— 
(1)  definitions,  see  section  1391, 

"(2)  treatment  of  employees  in  enterprise 
zones,  see  section  1392,  and 

"(3)  treatment  of  investments  in  enterprise 
zones,  see  sections  1393  and  1394.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  D.  Designation  of  enterprise 
zones.". 

SEC.  102.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment first  designates  areas  as  enterprise 
zones,  and  at  the  close  of  each  second  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effects  of  such 
designation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.   103.  INTERACTION  WITB  OTHER  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Coordination  With  Relocation  assist- 
ance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  this  Act)  shall  notr- 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601));  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Coordination  with  Environmental 
Policy.— Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  such  Code  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  Federal  action  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C.  4341)  or  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

TITLE  n— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
INCENTIVES 
SEC.  201.  DEFINrnONS  AND  REGULATIONS;  EM- 
PLOYEE CREDIT;  CAPITAL  GAIN  EX- 
CLUSION; STOCK  EXPENSING. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  1  (relating  to 

normal  tax  and  surtax  rules)  is  amended  by 

inserting  after  subchapter  T  the  following 

new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  U— Enterprise  Zones 

"Sec.  1391.  Definitions   and    regulatory    au- 
thority. 

"Sec.  1392.  Credit   for   enterprise   zone   em- 
ployees. 

"Sec.  1393.  Enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

"Sec.  1394.  Enterprise  zone  stock. 

-SEC.  1391.  DEFINmONS  AND  REGULATORY  AU- 
THORITY. 

"(a)  Enterprise  Zone.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means 
any  area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  pursuant  to 
section  788(Ka)  as  a  Federal  enterprise  zone 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone. — An 
area  will  cease  to  constitute  an  enterprise 
zone  once  its  designation  as  such  terminates 
or  is  revoked  under  section  7880(b). 


"(b)  Enterprise  Zone  Business.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  business' 
means  an  activity  constituting  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and  with  respect  to  which— 

"(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  gross  income 
in  each  calendar  year  is  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
an  enterprise  zone. 

"(B)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
(as  measured  by  unadjusted  basis)  con- 
stitutes stocks,  securities,  or  property  held 
for  use  by  customers, 

"(C)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
constitutes  collectibles  (as  defined  in  section 
408(m)(2)),  unless  such  collectibles  constitute 
property  held  primarily  for  sale  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  active  trade  or 
business, 

"(D)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
(whether  owned  or  leased)  is  located  within 
an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(E)  substantially  all  of  the  employees 
work  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Related  activities  taken  into  ac- 
count.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, all  activities  conducted  by  a  tax- 
payer and  persons  related  to  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  one  activity  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Rental  real  property.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  real  property  located 
within  an  enterprise  zone  and  held  for  use  by 
customers  other  than  related  persons  shall 
be  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IHA)  and 
as  not  subject  to  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone 
BUSINESS.— An  activity  shall  cease  to  be  an 
enterprise  zone  business  if— 

"(i)  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  activity  is  conducted  termi- 
nates or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880(b); 

"(ii)  more  than  50  percent  (by  value)  of  the 
activity's  property  or  services  are  obtained 
from  related  persons  other  than  enterprise 
zone  businesses;  or 

"(ill)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  activity's 
gross  income  is  attributable  to  property  or 
services  provided  to  related  persons  other 
than  enterprise  zone  businesses. 

"(c)  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means — 

"(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  lo- 
cated in  an  enterprise  zone  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  business,  and 

"(B)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  an  en- 
terprise zone  business. 

In  no  event  shall  any  financial  property  or 
Intangible  interest  in  property  be  treated  as 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property, 
whether  or  not  such  property  is  used  in  the 
active  conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.- 
The  treatment  of  property  as  enterprise  zone 
property  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
terminate  upon  the  termination  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  property  is  located,  but  instead 
shall  terminate  immediately  after  the  first 
sale  or  exchange  of  such  property  occurring 
after  the  expiration  or  revocation. 

"(d)  Related  Persons.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  a  person  shall  be  treated  as 
related  to  another  person  if— 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  such  persons  is  de- 
scribed in  section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1),  or 
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"(e)  CREDIT  TREATED  AS  SUBPART  C  CRED- 
IT.—For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated 
as  a  credit  allowed  under  subpart  C  of  part 
rv  of  subchapter  A  of  this  chapter. 

-SEC.  1393.  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  CAPITAL  GAIN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  income  does 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  gain  con- 
stituting enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

"(b)  DEFmmoN. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'enterprise 
zone  capital  gain'  means  gain — 

"(A)  treated  as  long-term  capital  gain. 

"(B)  allocable  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  338  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  enterprise  zone  property, 
and 

"(C)  property  attributable  to  periods  of  use 
in  an  enterprise  zone  business. 

"(2)  LIMITATIONS.— Enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  does  not  include  any  gain  attributable 
to— 

"(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  not 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty-four  full  calendar  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  sale  or  exchange, 

"(B)  any  collectibles  (as  defined  In  section 
408(m)).  or 

"(C)  sales  or  exchanges  to  persons  con- 
trolled by  the  same  Interests. 

"(c)  Basis. — Amounts  excluded  from  gross 
income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  applied  in  reduction  to  the  basis  of  any 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

-SEC.  139<.  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  STOCK. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— At  the  election  of 
any  Individual,  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
by  such  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  purchase  of  enterprise  zone  stock  on  the 
original  issue  of  such  stock  by  a  qualified  is- 
suer shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Ceiling.— The  maximum  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  any 
taxable  year,  nor  $250,000  during  the  tax- 
payer's lifetime. 

"(A)  Excess  amounts.— If  the  amount  oth- 
erwise deductible  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  (1>— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  in  the  next  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(ID  the  deduction  allowed  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  allocated  among  the  enterprise 
zone  stock  purchased  by  such  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purchase  price  per  share. 

"(2)  Related  person.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  taxpayer  and  all  in- 
dividuals related  to  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the  lim- 
itations described  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(B)  Excess  amounts.— The  limitations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  taxpayer  and  related  persons  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  purchases 
of  enterprise  zone  stock. 

"(3)  Par-hal  TAXABLE  YEAR.— If  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs, 
expires,  or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last  day 
of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  short  taxable  year,  the  limitations 
specified  in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days). 

"(c)  Dispositions  of  Stock.— 

"(1)  Gain  treated  as  ordinary  income.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations. 
If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  any  enterprise  zone 
stock  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 


allowed  under  subsection  (a),  the  amount  re- 
alized upon  such  disposition  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income  and  recognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Interest  charged  if  disposi'hon  with- 
in 5  years  of  purchase.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of 
any  enterprise  zone  stock  before  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpayer,  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  disposition  occurs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Additional  amount.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  additional  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  interest  (de- 
termined at  the  rate  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 6621(a)(2))  that  would  accrue— 

"(I)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer and  ending  on  the  date  such  stock  was 
disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(ID  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  in  tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
posed of. 

"(d)  Disqualification.— 

"(1)  Issuer  or  stock  ceases  to  qualify.— 
If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction  under  su'o- 
section  (a)  with  respect  to  enterprise  zone 
stock,  and  either— 

"(A)  the  issuer  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  was  made  ceases  to  be  a  qualified  is- 
suer, or 

"(B)  the  proceeds  from  the  Issuance  of  the 
taxpayer's  enterprise  zone  stock  fail  or  oth- 
erwise cease  to  be  Invested  by  the  issuer  in 
enterprise  zone  property,  then,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  subtitle  other 
than  paragraph  (2)  to  the  contrary,  the  tax- 
payer shall  recognize  as  ordinary  income  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  issuer's  enter- 
prise zone  stock. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Liquidation. — Where  enterprise  zone 
property  acquired  with  proceeds  from  the  is- 
suance of  enterprise  zone  stock  is  sold  or  ex- 
changed pursuant  to  a  plan  of  complete  liq- 
uidation, the  treatment  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  Inapplicable. 

"(B)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.— 
The  treatment  of  an  activity  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  business  shall  not  cease  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  solely  by  reason  of  the 
termination  or  revocation  of  the  designation 
of  the  enterprise  zone  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivity. 

"(C)  Partial  disqualification.— Where 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  property  acquired 
by  the  issuer  with  the  proceeds  of  enterprise 
zone  stock  ceases  to  constitute  enterprise 
zone  property,  the  treatment  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  modified  as  follows— 

"(I)  the  total  amount  recognized  as  ordi- 
nary income  by  all  shareholders  of  the  issuer 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  of  deduction 
allowed  up  to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  prop- 
erty ceasing  to  constitute  enterprise  zone 
property, 

"(ID  the  amount  recogrnized  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  enterprise  zone  stock  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  election  In  subsection  (a) 
was  made  in  the  reverse  order  In  which  such 
stock  was  issued,  and 

"(ill)  the  amount  recognized  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  taxpayers  having  made  the 
election  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  ratios  in 
which  the  stock  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(C)(Ii)  was  purchased. 

"(3)  ADomoNAL  amount.— If  income  is  rec- 
ognized pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  any 
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time  before  the  close  of  the  5th  calendar  year 
ending  after  the  date  the  enterprise  zone 
stock  was  purchased,  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  such  Income  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  Interest  (determined  at  the  rate  applicable 
under  section  6621(a)(2))  that  would  accrue— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  disquali- 
fication event  described  in  paragraph  (1), 

"(B)  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  in  tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
qualified. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

"(1)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— The  term 
'enterprise  zone  stock'  means  common  stock 
issued  by  a  qualified  issuer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  proceeds  of  such 
issuance  are  used  by  such  issuer  no  later 
than  twelve  months  followed  issuance  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  an  equal  amount  of 
newly  acquired  enterprise  zone  property. 

"(2)  Qualified  issuer.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  is- 
suer' means  any  subchapter  C  corporation 
which — 

"(1)  does  not  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock, 

"(11)  is  engaged  solely  in  the  conduct  of  one 
or  more  enterprise  zone  businesses, 

"(ill)  does  not  own  or  lease  more  than  $5 
million  of  total  property  (including  money), 
as  measured  by  the  unadjusted  basis  of  the 
property,  and 

"(Iv)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  vot- 
ing power  and  20  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporation  is  owned  by  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  estates  or  trusts. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  total  issuances.— A 
qualified  issuer  may  issue  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  $5  million  of  enterprise  zone 
stock. 

"(C)  Aggregation.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  limitations  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
issuer  and  all  related  persons  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  one  person. 

"(3)  Amount  paid.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  'paid'  by  a  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  include  the  is- 
suance of  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 
taxpayer  (whether  or  not  such  indebtedness 
is  guaranteed  by  another  person),  nor 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(0  Issuances  in  Exchange  for  Prop- 
erty.—If  enterprise  zone  stock  is  issued  in 
exchange  for  property,  then  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  subchapter  C  of  this  chapter 
to  the  contrary— 

"(1)  the  issuance  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  as  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty at  its  then  fair  market  value  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  a  contribution  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  proceeds  immediately  thereafter 
in  exchange  for  the  enterprise  zone  stock, 
and 

"(2)  the  issuer's  basis  for  the  property  shall 
be  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

"(g)  Basis  Adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  taxpayer's 
basis  (without  regard  to  this  subsection)  for 
the  enterprise  zone  stock  with  respect  to 
such  election  shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  or  allowable. 

"(h)  Limitations  on  Assessment  and  Col- 
lection.—If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year, 
then— 


"(I)  the  period  for  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  the  deduction  shall  not  expire  before 
one  year  following  expiration  of  such  period 
of  the  qualified  Issuer  that  includes  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  deficiency,  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
expiration  of  the  period  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  contrary. 

"(1)  Cross  Reference.— 

For  treatment  of  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  purposes  of  the  alternative 
minimum  tax,  see  section  56.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (23);  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1394(g),  in  the  case  of  stock  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  or  allowable 
under  section  1394(a).". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  subchapter 
T  the  following  new  Item; 

"Subchapter  U.  Enterprise  zones." 

SEC.  202.  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  Corporations.— Section  56(g)(4)(B)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  based  on  adjusted  cur- 
rent earnings  of  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  clause  at  the  end 
thereof; 

"(Hi)  Exclusion  of  enterprise  zone  cap- 
ital GAIN. — Clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  enterprise  zone  capital  gain  (as 
defined  in  section  1393(b)),  and  such  gain 
shall  not  be  included  in  Income  for  purposes 
of  computing  alternative  minimum  taxable 
income.". 

(b)  Individuals.— Section  56(b)  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  the  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  of  individuals)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof; 

"(4)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
terprise zone  stock  (as  defined  in  section 
1394(e)).". 

SEC.  203.  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  DEFINED. 

Section  62(a)  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  1394.". 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1990. 

Title  m— Regulatory  Flexibility 

SEC.  301.  DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  ENTmES  IN  EN- 
TERPRISE ZONE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
ANALYSIS  OF  REGULATORY  FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section  601  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  the  term  "small  entity'  means — 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 

or  small  governmental  jurisdiction  defined 

In  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this  section, 

respectively;  and 
"(B)  any  qualified  enterprise  zone  business; 

any  unit  of  government  that  nominated  an 


area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
that  has  a  rule  pertaining  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  project,  activity,  or  undertaking 
within  such  zone;  and  any  not-for-profit  en- 
terprise carrying  out  a  significant  portion  of 
its  activities  within  such  a  zone;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'qualified  enterprise  zone 
business'  means  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986); 
and 

"(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  Its  em- 
ployees are  qualified  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1392(b)(1)  of  such  Code).". 

SEC.  302.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  IN  EI>rrERPRISB  ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  611  and 
612  as  sections  612  and  613.  respectively,  and 
inserting  the  following  new  section  imme- 
diately after  section  610: 
"{611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency  rules 

in  enterprise  zones 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  any  gov- 
ernment which  nominated  an  area  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  Che  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  an  agency  Is  authorized,  in 
order  to  further  the  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitalization  ob- 
jectives with  respect  to  such  zone,  to  waive 
or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule  which  it  has 
authority  to  promulgate,  as  such  rule  per- 
tains to  the  carrying  out  of  projects,  activi- 
ties, or  undertakings  within  such  zone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopt- 
ed to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  persons  against,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  familial 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

■'(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and  shall 
briefly  describe  why  the  change  would  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  the  job  creation, 
community  development,  or  economic  revi- 
talization objectives  of  the  enterprise  zone. 
If  such  a  request  is  made  to  any  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ment shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

"(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
change  is  likely  to  further  job  creation,  com- 
munity development,  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the 
effect  the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  un- 
derlying purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in 
the  geographic  area  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  change.  The  agency  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  it  finds,  in  its  discretion, 
that  the  public  interest  which  the  proposed 
change  would  serve  in  furthering  such  job 
creation,  community  development,  or  eco- 
nomic revitalization  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest which  continuation  of  the  rule  un- 
changed would  serve.  The  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  request  to  waive  or  modify  a 
rule  if  that  waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  violate  a  statutory  requirement  (in- 
cluding any  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060:  29  U.S.C. 
201  et  seq.));  or 
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under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

TITLE  IV— ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FOREIGN- 
TRADE  ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

SEC.  401.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Establishment  of  For- 

EION-TRADE        zones        in        REVITALIZA'nON 

AREAS.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  to  expedite  and  encourage  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  998).  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board  shall  consider  on  a 
priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  processing  of  any  appli- 
cation involving  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
designated  pursuant  to  section  7880  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  processing 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  ports  of 
entry  pursuant  to  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  1.  1914 
(38  Stat.  609).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expe- 
dite, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
processing  of  any  application  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  which  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign-trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
so  designated. 

(c)  Appucation  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  and  ports  of  entry  in  con- 
nection with  enterprise  zones  so  designated, 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  approve  the  a.p- 
plications,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  their  respective  stat- 
utory responsibilities. 

TITLE  V— REPEAL  OF  TITLE  VII  OF  THE 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1987 

SEC.  501.  REPEAU 

Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1987  is  hereby  repealed. 
Section-by-Section  Explanation  and  Jus- 
tification for  THE  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs- 
Creation  ACT  of  1991 

purpose 
To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  enter- 
prise zones  in  order  to  stimulate  entrepre- 
neurshlp.  create  jobs,  and  promote  the  revi- 
talization  of  economically  distressed  areas. 

TTTLE  I— designation  OF  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

Section  101.  Designation  of  Zones 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  zone  designa- 
tions after  consultation  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Labor.  Treasury, 
and  Interior  (for  zones  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions); the  Director  of  0MB;  and  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Requires  the  publication  of  regulations 
prescribing  the  procedures  for  nominating  an 
area  for  zone  designation  and  the  method  by 
which  the  Secretary  will  apply  the  pref- 
erence factors  described  below. 

Specifies  that  the  Secretary  can  make  des- 
ignations only  during  a  prescribed  48-month 
period. 

Authorizes  designation  of  50  zones  on  a 
phased  basis  over  a  four-year  period  and 
mandates  that  one-third  of  the  zones  must 
be  in  rural  areas. 


Provides,  that  for  nominated  zones  on  In- 
dian Reservations,  the  reservation  governing 
body  will  be  considered  to  be  both  the  local 
and  state  government  with  respect  to  such 
areas. 

Establishes  eligibility  criteria  as  a  thresh- 
old for  consideration.  The  nominated  area 
must  have: 

A  continuous  boundary; 

An  unemployment  rate  of  at  least  1.5  times 
the  national  unemployment  rate; 

A  poverty  rate  of  at  least  20%  for  each  pop- 
ulous census  tract,  and  either- 
very  low  incomes  in  the  area;  or 

a  20%  population  loss  between  1980  and 
1990. 

(A  rural  zone  needs  to  meet  only  one  of  the 
distress  criteria.) 

In  addition,  the  jurisdiction  must  have  dis- 
tress criteria  which  would  have  qualified  for 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram. 

Requires  that  a  local  and  state  government 
must  jointly  request  zone  designation.  The 
designation  request  must  include  a  "Course 
of  Action"  which  is  a  strategy  to  show  ac- 
tions taken  and  planned  to  encourage  local 
entrepreneurs,  reduce  governmental  burdens 
in  the  zone  and  provide  opportunity  for  local 
residents  and  groups. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  the  nominated  areas  which  have: 

Promised  the  strongest  and  highest  quality 
contributions  as  part  of  the  Course  of  Ac- 
tion; 

Provided  the  most  effective  and  enforce- 
able guarantees  for  carrying  out  the  propos- 
als; 

Made  the  most  substantial  commitments 
of  additional  resources  and  contributions  by 
private  entities;  and 

Which  best  exhibit  such  other  factors  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  the  enterprise  zone  concept  and  have 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  succcess. 

Provides  that,  in  making  designations,  the 
Secretary  will  take  into  consideration  a  rea- 
sonable geographic  distribution  of  Enter- 
prise Zones. 

Section  102.  Reporting  Requirements 
Requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  effects  of  the  Enterprise  Zone 
designations  at  the  end  of  the  second  cal- 
endar year  following  the  first  designations 
and  annually  thereafter. 

Section  103.  Interaction  With  Other  Federal 
Programs 

Specifies  that  Enterprise  Zone  designation 
under  this  section  does  not  trigger  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  or  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  INCO.ME  TAX  INCEN-nVES 

Section  201.  Definitions  and  Regulations;  Em- 
ployee Credit:  Capital  Gain  Exclusion:  Stock 
Expensing 

Amends  the  Tax  Code  by  amending  Chap- 
ter 1  of  Subtitle  A  by  adding  Subchapter  U— 
Enterprise  Zones,  which  includes: 

Sec.  1391.  Definitions  and  Regulatory  Au- 
thority; 

Sec.  1392.  Credit  for  Enterprise  Zone  em- 
ployees; 

Sec.  1393.  Enterprise  zone  capital  gain;  and 

Sec.  1394.  Enterprise  zone  stock. 

Sec.  1391. 

Provides  definitions  of  Enterprise  Zone 
Business  and  Enterprise  Zone  Property  and 
provides  the  necessary  regulatory  authority 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
the  tax  related  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  1392. 

Provides  for  a  refundable  tax  credit  for 
low-income  employees  of  up  to  $525,  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  first  $10,500  in  wages  earned  by  an 
employee  in  an  enterprise  zone.  The  credit  is 
phased  out  at  the  rate  of  10.5  percent  for 
wages  exceeding  $20,000. 

Sec.  1393. 

Provides  that  a  zero  capital  gains  tax  rate 
will  apply  to  capital  gains  realized  on  the 
sale  of  tangible  enterprise  zone  assets  which 
are  held  for  two  years  or  more. 

Sec.  1394. 

Provides  for  "expensing"  by  individuals  of 
purchases  of  Enterprise  Zone  Stock,  limited 
to  a  yearly  deduction  of  $50,000  per  individ- 
ual, with  a  $250,00  lifetime  cap.  The  issuer 
must  be  a  subchapter  C  corporation  meeting 
certain  tests  including  issuing  no  more  than 
$5  million  of  Enterprise  Zone  Stock. 

Section  202.  Alternative  Minimum  Tax 
Amends  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax 
(AMT)  provision  for  corporations  by  exclud- 
ing enterprise  zone  capital  gain  from  income 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  AMT,  and  for 
individuals  by  disallowing  a  deduction  for 
enterprise  zone  capital  gain  in  determining 
alternative  minimum  taxable  income. 


Section  203.  Adjusted  Gross  Income  Defined 
Amends  the  provisions  defining  Adjusted 
Gross  Income  (AGI)  to  include  "expensing" 
of  enterprise  zone  stock  as  a  deduction  in 
computing  AGI. 

TITLE  III— REGULATORY  FLEXIBILITY 

Section  301.  Definition  of  Small  Entities  in  En- 
terprise Zones  for  Purpose  of  Regulatory 
Functions 

Expands  the  application  of  the  term  "small 
entity"  in  Section  601  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  any  qualified  enter- 
prise zone  business;  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment which  nominates  an  area  designated  as 
an  enterprise  zone  that  has  a  rule  pertaining 
to  the  carrying  out  of  any  project,  activity, 
or  undertaking  within  such  zone;  and  any 
not-for-profit  enterprise  carrying  out  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  activities  within  such 
a  zone. 
Section  302.  Waiver  or  Modification  of  Agency 

Rules  in  Enterprise  Zones 
Amends  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  by  adding  a  new  section  610  which  au- 
thorizes Federal  agencies  to  waive  or  modify 
applications    of    their    rules    in    enterprise 
zones.  Outlines  the  procedures  for  requesting 
waivers,  and  the  limitations  which  apply. 
Section  303.  Federal  Agency  Support  of 
Enterprise  Zones 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  convene  regional  and 


local  coordinating  councils  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
achieving  the  objectives  specified  in  the 
Course  of  Action. 

TITLE  IV— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOREIGN-TRADE 
ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

Section  401.  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Preferences 

Directs  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  to 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite  the 
processing  of  any  application  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  within 
an  enterprise  zone. 

Directs  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  to 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite  the 
processing  of  any  application  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  which  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

Specifies  that  in  evaluating  applications 
for  the  establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones 
and  ports  of  entry  in  connection  with  enter- 
prise zones,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  requests. 

TITLE  V— REPEAL  OF  TITLE  VII  OF  THE  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

Section  501.  Repeal 
Repeals  Title  VII  (Enterprise  Zone  Devel- 
opment) of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1987. 
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Scope  of  program: 

Number  of  zones  HUD  may 
designate. 

Effective  period  of  designa- 
tions. 

Location  of  areas  eligible  for 
zone  designation. 

Revenue  


Benefits  available  in  zones: 
Employer/employee  credit 


Up  to  25  over  4  yr  Up  to  50  over  4  yr. 

Up  to  25  yr  Up  to  25  yr. 

Eligibility  criteria  will  tend  to  exclude  rural  areas  One-third  of  zones  must  be  in  rural  areas. 

Volume  caps  on  each  tax  benefit.  Allocations  of  Open-ended,  but  tax  benefits  sufficiently  limited 

dollar  amounts  of  tax  benefits  are  made  by  state/  that  cost  estimates  can  be  made.  Treasury  esti- 

local     officials.     JCT     estimate     of     cost     is  mate  of  cost  is  $1.9,000,000,000  over  5  yr. 
$1.9,000,000,000  over  5  yr. 


Tax-exempt  bonds  - 


Rehab  credit 


Depreciation 


Capital  gain 


Small  EZ  employers  get  credit  equal  to  10  percent 
of  wages  paid  to,  and  health  ins.  paid  for,  employ- 
ees who  are  EZ  residents  and  earn  less  than 
$30,000.  Credit  reduces  deductible  wages.  Alloca- 
tion of  credit  to  employer  for  volume  cap  pur- 
poses is  on  annual  basis  (though  commitments  of 
future  allocations  are  possible). 

Qualified  small-issue  bonds  can  be  issued  for  EZ 
businesses  after  1990  (sunset  date  for  this  bond 
provision  is  now  December  31,  1990).  One-time  al- 
location of  benefit  for  volume  cap  purposes.  "Spe- 
cial preference"  in  allocating  tax-exempt  bond 
volume  cap  must  be  given  to  facilities  located  in 
EZs. 

10  percent  rehab  credit  broadened;  can  be  taken  for 
any  EZ  building  that  is  at  least  30  yr  old  (full 
basis  reduction).  One-time  allocation  of  credit  to 
each  building  for  volume  cap  purposes. 

Useful  life  of  new  nonresidential  real  property  in 
EZs  reduced  to  28.5  yr  from  31.5  yrs,  depreciation 
consequently  is  accelerated.  One-time  allocation 
of  tax  benefit  to  each  building  for  volume  cap 
purposes. 

Deferral  for  up  to  10  yr  of  long-term  capital  gain  on 
sale  of  any  asset  to  extent  gain  in  reinvested  in 
new  EZ  property;  deferral  ends  if  property  not 
held  5  yr,  interest  charged  on  deferral  period. 
One-time  allocation  of  tax  benefit  for  volume  cap 
purposes. 


EZ  employees  earning  less  than  $20,000  get  credit  of 
5  percent  of  first  $10,500  of  wages.  Credit  is  re- 
fundable and  is  phased  out  when  employee  earns 
between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  Employee  need  not  re- 
side in  EZ  to  get  credit,  but  must  perform  serv- 
ices in  EZ. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Elimination  of  long-term  gain  on  tangible  property 
located  in  an  EZ  and  used  by  an  EZ  business  for  2 
yr;  applies  only  to  gain  accruing  during  use  of 
property  in  EZ. 
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Ordinary  loss  for  worthless  stock  in  or  debt  of  EZ 
corporation,  provided  that  the  corporation's  ac- 
tivity involved  conducting  an  active  business  in 
the  EZ.  One-time  allocation  of  tax  benefit  for  vol- 
ume cap  purposes.  Allocation  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  property  (stock  or  debt)  is  acquired. 


Only  EZs  can  be  "difficult  development"  areas  In 
which  buildings  can  qualify  for  a  91  percent 
present  value  credit.  Child  care  facilities  may  be 
included  in  qualified  basis  for  credit  purposes.  No 
EZ  volume  cap  reduction  as  credit  has  own  cap. 
"Special  preference"  in  allocating  housing  credit 
volume  cap  must  be  given  to  housing  projects  lo- 
cated in  EZs. 

Cost  of  employer-provided  child  care  facilities  in 
EZ  buildings  can  be  amortized  over  60-mo  period. 
One-time  allocation  of  tax  benefit  for  volume  cap 
purposes.  Allocation  must  be  made  before  prop- 
erty placed  in  service. 


Indivs.  may  deduct  up  to  $50,000  per  year.  $250,000 
per  person,  cost  of  "EZ  stock."  that  is  stock  in  an 
EZ  business  that  is  a  C  corp.  and  meets  specified 
requirements  (for  example,  less  than  $5,000,000  in 
assets,  substantially  all  its  activity  in  EZ).  A 
Corp.  can't  issue  over  $5,000,000  of  EZ  stock  and 
must  *  *  *  property.  Stock  basis  is  reduced  to  ex- 
tent deduction  is  taken,  and  gain  on  sale  of  stock 
is  ordinary  income. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 
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areas  and  Indian  reservations,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  specific  tax  incentives  include 
expensive  by  individuals  of  purchases 
of  enterprise  zone  stock  in  small  com- 
panies under  $5  million  in  assets,  elimi- 
nation of  capital  gains  for  the  sale  of 
tangible  enterprise  zone  property 
which  has  been  held  for  at  least  2 
years,  and  a  5-percent  refundable  tax 
credit  for  the  first  $10,500  of  wages,  up 
to  $525  per  worker  given  to  qualified 
enterprise  zone  employees. 

Enterprise  zones  are  an  important 
component  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic empowerment  agenda.  Only  by 
creating  economic  opportunity  in  the 
inner  city  can  we  effectively  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  The  poor  want  real 
jobs,  not  more  Government  make  work 
programs. 

It  is  time  to  give  enterprise  zones  a 
chance.  They  offer  the  hope  of  new  jobs 
and  new  opportunities.  It  is  time  to 
give  some  tax  breaks  to  those  who  need 
them  most — small  businesses  and  dis- 
advantaged workers  in  America's  inner 
cities  and  rural  areas.* 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  highest  priorities  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  has  been  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth.  My  visits  to  many  In- 
dian reservations  have  made  me  all  to 
well  aware  of  the  unacceptable  living 
conditions  that  result  from  the  lack  of 
economic  growth  and  opportunity. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  S.  383, 
the  Indian  Economic  Development  Act, 
to  address  the  unique  causes  of  poverty 
in  Indian  country. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  economic  op- 
portunity goes  beyond  the  reservation. 
I  have  also  visited  many  urban  and 
rural  areas  across  our  country  that  are 
mired  in  poverty.  These  areas  need  our 
attention  and  help. 

That  is  why  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Secretary  Kemp's  antipoverty 
initiative,   the  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs- 


Creation  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  embodies 
an  incentive-oriented,  free-market  ap- 
proach to  reduce  poverty  in  the  most 
economically  depressed  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  that  the  free-market  approach 
will  better  serve  the  Nation's  poor  than 
Federal  central  planning  or  subsidies. 
Federal  central  planning  and  subsidies 
do  not  promote  economic  growth.  They 
do  not  provide  the  means  for  long-term 
economic  and  social  improvement. 

The  economically  depressed  areas  of 
our  Nation  need  the  greatest  anti- 
poverty  measure  known — capitalism. 
The  incentives  provided  by  this  pack- 
age will  encourage  and  reward  the  en- 
trepreneurial behavior  needed  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Enterprise  zones  will  attract  venture 
capital  to  the  most  economically  de- 
pressed areas  for  small  business  start- 
ups and  expansion  of  existing  busi- 
nesses. Reduced  effective  tax  rates  will 
provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  work. 
This  will  help  the  poor  leave  welfare 
for  self-sufficiency. 

Attracting  and  promoting  business 
opportunities  are  the  keys  to  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.  Enterprise 
zones  will  provide  the  poorest  commu- 
nities with  the  economic  opportunity 
for  a  prosperous  future. 

Given  the  opportunity,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  poorest  Americans  can 
be  successful  as  entrepreneurs,  produc- 
tive employees,  and  tax-paying  con- 
tributors to  their  society.  We  need  to 
give  the  poor  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  lives.  I  feel  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  incentives  needed 
for  economic  growth  and  opiwrtunity. 

This  legislation  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  50  competitively  designated 
enterprise  zones  through  a  package  of 
new  tax  and  regulatory  incentives. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire local.  State,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernments to  work  together  to  craft 
unique  incentive  packages. 
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For  example,  this  legislation  requires 
local  and  State  governments  to  Jointly 
request  zone  designation.  This  joint  re- 
quest must  include  a  course  of  action. 
The  course  of  action  will  outline  a 
local-Federal  strategy  which  encour- 
ages local  residents  and  organizations 
to  be  the  sources  of  economic  growth. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  Enter- 
prise Zone  Jobs-Creation  Act  of  1991  de- 
serves our  support.  The  combination  of 
tax  incentives,  regulatory  flexibility, 
and  local-Federal  cooperation  can  help 
the  poorest  Americans  be  successful 
and  prosperous  citizens.  All  they  need 
is  opportunity.  This  legislation  will 
provide  the  opportunity  that  will  help 
change  the  lives  of  thousands  of  poor 
Americans.* 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  Federal  urban  policy  and  de- 
clining urban  economies  is  relatively 
brief  dating  only  from  the  early  1960's. 
In  1961,  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

Economic  growth  has  come  to  resemble  the 
Washington  weather— everyone  talks  about 
it,  no  one  says  precisely  what  to  do  about  it, 
and  our  only  satisfaction  is  that  it  can't  get 
any  worse. 

President  Kennedy  was  correct  about 
the  first  two  parts  of  his  statement— 
everyone  does  talk  about  it,  and  no  one 
knows  precisely  what  to  do  about  it, 
but,  Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  many 
of  this  Nation's  inner  cities  is  indeed 
getting  much  worse.  Whether  it  was 
the  Model  Cities  Program  in  the  1960's 
or  revenue  sharing  in  the  1970's,  urban 
development  has  been  a  challenge  fac- 
ing the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress for  the  last  30  years. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  rise  along  with 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Danforth, 
Kasten,  and  Johnston,  to  introduce 
the  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs-Creation  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  puts  forth  a 
program  for  economic  and  urban 
growth  which,  I  believe,  begins  to  fa- 
cilitate the  redevelopment  of  some  of 
America's  most  distressed  urban  and 
rural  communities. 

In  short,  our  bill  will  help  convince 
businesses  to  build  and  grow  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  It  will  create  jobs  and 
stimulate  entrepreneurship.  And,  it 
will  give  people  incentives  to  invest  in 
such  businesses  and  to  hire  and  train 
both  unemployed  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals. 

An  enterprise  zone  is  an  economi- 
cally depressed  urban  or  rural  area 
that  is  designated  to  receive  special 
treatment  by  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  to  attract 
business  investment  through  a  series  of 
incentives.  These  incentives  include  a 
combination  of  tax  relief  and  regu- 
latory relief. 

The  idea  for  using  enterprise  zones  as 
a  means  for  urban  development  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  it  is  one  whose  adoption 
is  long  overdue.  Two  Englishmen  of  di- 
verse political  philosophies,  Peter  Hall 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  first  began 
working  on  this  idea  in  the  1970's.  It 
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came  to  fruition  in  1980,  when  an  enter- 
prise zone  program  was  enacted  by 
former  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

The  first  national  enterprise  zone 
legislation  in  this  coimtry  was  intro- 
duced by  two  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, also  of  diverse  background.  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Kemp,  a  Republican 
from  Buffalo,  and  Representative  Bob 
Garcia,  a  Democrat  from  the  South 
Bronx.  What  brought  these  two  men  to- 
gether was  a  desire  to  find  a  long  term 
solution  to  poverty  while  stimulating 
economic  development  across  our  Na- 
tion. 

Ultimately,  in  1987,  enterprise  zone 
legislation  was  passed  into  law  as  part 
of  an  omnibus  housing  bill.  In  essence, 
this  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
designate  100  enterprise  zones  across 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  provide  for 
any  corresponding  Federal  tax  benefits. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  would  do— put  into  place 
the  tax  and  regulatory  incentives 
which  are  pivotal  to  the  success  of  en- 
terprise zones  and  the  redevelopment 
of  urban  and  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing incorporates  the  best  ideas  from 
many  proposals.  It  takes  into  account 
our  present  fiscal  ability  and  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  Kemp.  Funding  for  this  pro- 
posal was  included  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  companion  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Rangel,  is  presently 
moving  in  the  House. 

Our  bill  attempts  to  bring  benefits  to 
impoverished  areas  with  a  minimal 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  But,  it 
is  important  to  look  beyond  statistics 
and  consider  the  positive  social  impact 
that  the  enterprise  zone  program  can 
have  on  a  community  by  giving  its 
residents  jobs  and  a  new  sense  of  hope 
about  the  future. 

The  enterprise  zone  prograim,  in  its 
very  essence,  assumes  that  it  is  better 
for  society  to  direct  investment  and 
employment  to  areas  that  have  had  a 
history  of  low  levels  of  economic  activ- 
ity rather  than  to  direct  investment 
and  employment  only  to  areas  that 
have  experienced  healthy  economic 
growth. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  the  economic  problems  af- 
fecting many  of  our  cities  and  rural  re- 
gions cannot  be  solved  by  massive  Fed- 
eral handouts.  It  is  clear  that  we  must 
form  a  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  business  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy that  will  attack  chronic  poverty 
over  the  long  term.  Enterprise  zones 
are  not  just  a  safety  net  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  They  are  the  lad- 
ders upon  which  people  and  commu- 
nities can  climb  above  poverty  and 
welfare. 

Currently,  37  States  have  begun  to  do 
precisely  this  by  establishing  their 
local  versions  of  enterprise  zones.  I  am 


proud  to  say  that  Connecticut  led  the 
Nation  in  establishing  zones  in  1982.  of- 
fering a  wide  range  of  State  and  local 
incentives,  as  well  as  administrative 
support,  to  help  develop  distressed 
urban  areas. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, Connecticut's  12  zones  have 
attracted  nearly  $400  million  in  new  in- 
vestment, and  created  or  retained  more 
than  13,000  jobs,  without  the  benefit  of 
accompanjrlng  Federal  incentives.  By 
providing  such  Federal  incentives,  we 
can  expect  to  see  ever  greater  invest- 
ment and  job  creation  in  these  regions. 
Specially,  our  bill  calls  for  the  des- 
ignation of  50  Federal  enterprise  zones 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Tax 
incentives  allow: 

Zone  businesses  to  take  advantage  of 
a  zero  capital  gains  rate  for  the  sale  of 
any  enterprise  zone  tangible  property 
that  has  been  held  for  at  least  2  years; 
Those  who  invest  in  zone  businesses 
to  deduct  up  to  $50,000  for  any  taxable 
year,  a  $250,000  maximum,  on  the  pur- 
chase of  qualified  enterprise  zone  com- 
mon stock:  and 

A  5-percent  refundable  tax  credit  to 
qualified  enterprise  zone  employees  for 
the  first  $10,500  in  wages,  up  to  $525  per 
worker. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
adopted,  this  program  will  bring  hope 
to  areas  with  little  hope;  offer  jobs  to 
those  stricken  by  incessant  unemploy- 
ment; and  promote  economic  growth  in 
areas  that  have  for  too  long  experi- 
enced only  economic  decline. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
"some  see  private  enterprise  as  a  pred- 
atory target  to  be  shot,  others  as  a  cow 
to  be  milked,  but  few  are  those  who  see 
it  as  a  sturdy  horse  pulling  the 
wagon."  The  most  appealing  feature  of 
enterprise  zones  is  their  attempt  to  in- 
volve and  utilize  private  enterprise  in 
doing  something  substantial  on  a  na- 
tional scale  about  chronic  poverty. 
Poverty  that  not  only  encompasses 
whole  sections  of  every  one  of  our 
inner  cities  but  also,  in  too  many 
areas,  spans  generations.  It  is  a  cloud 
over  our  Nation's  future.  The  unem- 
ployed and  the  poverty  stricken, 
whether  they  are  in  the  South  Bronx, 
Bridgeport.  East  St.  Louis,  New  Orle- 
ans. Minneapolis,  or  Liberty  City  are 
in  need  of  our  help.  I  believe  enterprise 
zones  can  grive  them  help  in  a  long- 
term,  meaningful  way.* 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Jobs-Creation  Act  of  1991,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
its  introduction  today.  This  legislation 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  best  way 
to  beat  poverty. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  any 
Federal  social  program  ought  to  focus 
on  the  creation  of  incentives  for  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  its  recipients.  This 
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As  Mr.  Lemann's  book  shows,  the  useful 
word  is  not  "blacks"  but  black  share- 
croppers. They  lived  for  most  of  a  century  in 
conditions  not  much  different  than  slavery. 
Just  as  the  agricultural  underpinning  of 
their  lives  disappeared  In  the  rural  South,  so 
did  the  manufacturing  jobs  that  drew  them 
to  the  North.  Cotton-picking  poverty  soon 
turned  into  welfare  poverty.  In  harsh  ghettos 
of  public  housing. 

Where  this  historical  analysis  addresses 
the  head.  Alex  Kotlowitz's  story  informs  the 
heart.  His  meticulous  portrait  of  two  boys  in 
a  Chicago  housing  project  shows  how  much 
heroism  is  required  to  survive,  let  alone  es- 
cape. 

No  less  anxiously  than  Israelis  or  Saudis 
under  Scud  missile  attack,  streetwise  stu- 
dents In  the  projects  slide  off  their  chairs 
and  huddle  under  their  desks  "when  the  pow- 
erful sounds  of  .357  Magnums  and  sawed-off 
shotguns"  echo  off  the  school  walls. 

On  a  rare  trip  downtown  to  see  Christmas 
windows,  Pharaoh,  one  of  the  brothers,  is 
amazed,  first  off.  by  the  sight  of  clean  win- 
dow glass.  One  day,  Pharaoh,  then  11,  told  a 
friend:  "'I  worry  about  dying,  dying  at  a 
young  age,  while  you're  little.  ...  I  want  to 
get  out  of  the  "jects.' " 

Pharaoh  struggles  to  succeed  in  school,  in 
spelling  bees,  in  Upward  Bound.  He  may  yet 
find  a  future  and  a  way  out.  Meanwhile  oth- 
ers, no  less  then  he,  want  a  future;  want  a 
way  out. 

Will  power  alone  hoists  few  bootstraps,  and 
more  children  are  born  daily  into  lives  short 
of  either  will  or  hope.  But  that's  no  justifica- 
tion for  Americans  to  recoil  in  resignation 
and  despair.  Society  knows  a  hundred  ways 
to  break  down  the  ghetto  walls. 

Program  after  program  shows  that  young 
women  can  be  taught  to  defer  childbearlng 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  manage.  Gov- 
ernment knows  how  to  give  their  babies  a 
fair  chance  and  a  Head  Start.  Law  enforce- 
ment knows  how  to  search  out  the  .357 
Magnums  and  contain  the  violence  that  ter- 
rifies neighborhoods. 

Most  important,  society  knows  how  to  cap- 
italize on  people's  determination,  given  half 
an  opportunity,  to  work,  scratch  and  squeeze 
their  way  into  the  mainstream. 

The  poor  may  always  be  with  us,  but  it  is 
not  Inevitable  that  so  many  poor  black  peo- 
ple, rooted  in  the  same  rural  culture,  must 
be  herded  into  the  same  bullet-pocked 
projects.  One  day,  all  black  Americans  who 
want  to  will  disperse  themselves  into  the 
general  population,  just  as  many  are  doing 
now.  One  day  the  ghetto  will  be  gone,  and 
America's  children,  black  and  white,  will 
look  up  and  ask  us:  Why?  What  took  so 
long?* 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Enterprise  Zone-Jobs  Creation 
Act  of  1991  that  is  being  introduced 
today  by  Senators  Danforth  and 
LiEBERMAN.  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  President  leadership  and  HUD  Sec- 
retary Jack  Kemp's  hard  work  and 
commitment  in  putting  this  very  fine 
legislative  initiative  together. 

While  this  legislation  is  not  a  pana- 
cea to  all  of  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation's  inner  cities  and  distressed 
communities,  it  holds  out  the  promise 
of  providing  real  and  workable  solu- 
tions to  poverty  in  America.  This  bill 
would  direct  tax  incentives.  Federal 
regulatory  relief  and  good-old  free 
market  initiative  to  some  of  our  Na- 


tion's   most    economically    depressed 
areas. 

In  this  country,  we  tax  work,  we  tax 
investment  and  savings,  we  tax  cre- 
ative initiative,  and  we  tax  employ- 
ment. As  a  former  businessman,  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  prescription  for  economic  growth 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Rather,  it 
stalls  entrepreneurial  spirit,  new  busi- 
ness growth,  and  free  market  incen- 
tives. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  reverse  this  trend  in 
the  most  depressed  communities  in 
America,  and  it  is  premised  on  a  simple 
idea:  empowerment.  Let's  give  people  a 
stake,  a  reason  to  believe  in  their  own 
communities,  and  let  them  once  again 
take  charge  of  their  futures. 

We  have  alraedy  witnessed  the  tre- 
mendous successes  associated  with  the 
administration's  HOPE  housing  initia- 
tives. This  bill  is  an  extension  on  that 
same  theme  because,  for  those  caught 
in  the  cycle  of  poverty,  it  will  boost  op- 
portunities to  work,  save  and  invest  in 
their  communities.  In  the  end,  we  can 
put  people  back  to  work  and  that's  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  urban  blight, 
unemployment  and  breadlines. 

Judging  by  the  success  of  State  en- 
terprise zones,  it  is  clear  that  a  Federal 
enterprise  zone  program  is  needed.  As 
of  1988,  there  have  been  more  than  7,000 
new  jobs  created  and  $382  million  in 
new  investment  in  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
ramento, San  Diego,  San  Jose,  and  the 
other  State  enterprise  zones  in  Califor- 
nia. HUD  reports  that  State  enterprise 
zones  nationwide  have  helped  generate 
about  $9  billion  in  private  investment 
and  some  180,000  jobs. 

Enterprise  Zone-Jobs  Creation  Act  of 
1991  offers  us  a  proven  opportunity  to 
move  forward,  to  put  tools  in  the  hands 
of  those  willing  to  put  their  knowledge, 
energy  and  skills  to  work  in  the  areas 
that  need  them  most. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  new  hope 
to  our  Nation's  inner  cities  and  blight- 
ed communities.  This  legislation  offers 
that  hope,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  support. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard,  ROTC  ca- 
dets, and  veterans  to  perform  honor 
guard  functions  at  funerals  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

VETERANS'  BURIAL  BENEFFP  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Daniel  Inouye, 
to  propose  legislation  today  to  honor 
our  Nation's  gallant  and  heroic  veter- 
ans who  have  served  the  United  States 
with  distinction  from  the  earliest 
American  conflict  through  the  Persian 
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Gulf  war.  It  is  only  proper  that  we  pro- 
vide, as  a  final  tribute  to  these  brave 
men  and  women,  an  honor  guard  burial 
service. 

More  than  473,000  veterans  passed 
away  last  year,  and  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  nearly  600,000  an- 
nually over  the  next  10  years.  In  Ha- 
waii, where  an  exceptionally  high 
pecentage  of  veterans  reside,  the  rate 
of  deceased  veterans  has  been  rising 
each  year  and  is  also  expected  to  rise 
sharply  in  the  next  10  years  as  the  vet- 
eran population  ages. 

In  response  to  distressing  informa- 
tion provided  by  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  discovered  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  limited  the  availability 
of  military  honors  for  veterans"  funer- 
als on  all  Hawaiian  islands  other  than 
Oahu,  the  most  populous  island.  The 
Defense  Department  has  confirmed 
that  the  decision  to  halt  the  military 
honor  guard  service  to  the  neighbor 
Hawaiian  islands  was  purely  a  result  of 
budgetary  constraints.  I  further  under- 
stand that  this  policy  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  jurisdictions,  as  well. 
Limited  resources  have  prevented  local 
installation  commanders  throughout 
the  United  States  from  providing  full 
military  honors.  In  many  cases,  the 
military  will  provide,  at  the  minimum, 
a  military  representative  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a  veteran. 

I  realize  that  funding  limitations  and 
personnel  shortages,  which  will  become 
more  acute  as  we  downsize  our  mili- 
tary forces,  will  make  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  provide  full  military  honor 
guard  service  at  veterans'  funerals.  De- 
spite these  constraints,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  explore  every  means 
possible  to  ensure  that  our  deceased 
veterans  receive  military  honor  guards 
at  their  funerals.  Our  Nation's  veterans 
deserve  no  less. 

My  legislation  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
expands  the  list  of  those  available  to 
participate  in  an  honor  guard  detail, 
which  now  includes  active  and  reserve 
military  and  Coast  Guard  personnel,  to 
qualified  members  from  the  National 
Gu£ird,  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps, 
and  volunteers  from  veterans  organiza- 
tions. If  enacted,  funding  for  this  ex- 
panded program  would  be  drawn  from 
moneys  already  provided  under  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  budget. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have 
the  final  authority  to  determine  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  selecting  and 
training  personnel  for  honor  guard 
service,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  honor  guard  detail  may  be 
provided.  With  an  expansion  of  the  pool 
of  authorized  honor  guard  duty  person- 
nel, the  Secretary  would  then  be  better 
able  to  maximize  the  government's 
ability  to  provide  honor  guard  service 
for  our  veterans. 

A  key  component  of  my  bill  would 
ensure  that  those  selected  to  partici- 


pate in  the  honor  guard  program  would 
be  of  the  highest  moral  character,  and 
clearly  able  to  perform  this  solemn 
duty.  Only  when  such  individuals  have 
been  properly  trained,  will  they  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  an  honor  guard 
service. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  more  im- 
portant duty  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  our  Nation  with  self- 
less courage  and  sacrifice  than  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  dignified  burial.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
which  seeks  to  honor  our  veterans.* 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (himself,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Robb): 
S.  1034.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  industry  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  PREEMINENCE  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  American  Tech- 
nology Preeminence  Act,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  programs  of  the  Technology 
Administration  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology 
[NIST]  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce [DOC].  Last  Congress'  bill,  which 
I  also  introduced,  was  not  enacted 
prior  to  adjournment.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  only  differs  slightly 
from  last  year's  bill,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  is  being  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Gore,  Bentsen,  Kerry.  Breaux, 
and  Robb. 

DRAMATIC  EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  as  an 
important  step  in  promoting  U.S.  tech- 
nology competitiveness.  Mr.  P»resident, 
the  recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
offer  dramatic  evidence  of  why  the 
United  States  must  stay  in  the  fore- 
front of  technology.  The  Patriot  mis- 
sile, the  Tomahawk  cruise  missile,  and 
other  high-technology  weapons  proved 
their  worth  and  saved  countless  Amer- 
ican and  allied  deaths.  America's  tech- 
nological edge,  combined  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  troops  and  the  skill  of  our 
commanders,  clearly  secured  our  mili- 
tary success  in  the  gulf  war. 

The  lessons  of  this  war,  however,  go 
far  beyond  the  need  to  maintain  strong 
defense  research  and  development.  De- 
fense research  is  important,  and  I  sup- 
port it.  However,  the  war  also  points 
out  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong  civil- 
ian technology  base. 

Today  the  civilian  sector,  not  the 
military,  leads  the  way  in  new  tech- 
nology. This  is  especially  true  in  elec- 
tronics, but  also  in  manufacturing 
technology  and  advanced  materials.  In- 
creasingly, the  military  looks  to  civil- 
ian companies  for  innovative  tech- 
nology, not  the  other  way  around.  Al- 
ready commercial  companies  have 
computer  chips  and  other  technology 
far   more   sophisticated   than    Patriot 


components  developed  in  the  1970'8. 
The  lesson  here  is  simple  and  powerful: 
Without  healthy  U.S.  civilian  tech- 
nology companies,  the  U.S.  military 
has  no  assurance  that  it  will  lead  the 
world  in  state-of-the-art  defense  equip- 
ment. A  strong  civilian  technology 
base  is  vital  not  only  for  economic 
competitiveness  and  domestic  prosper- 
ity but  also  for  military  leadership. 

THE  EROSION  OF  U.S.  TECHNOLOGY 

However,  that  civilian  technology 
base  is  in  jeopardy.  Reports  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD],  DOC, 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  [OSTP]  all  show  that  the 
United  States  lags  behind  Japan  and 
Europe  in  developing  many  of  the  key 
technologies  of  the  future.  Winning 
Nobel  Prizes  in  science  is  not  enough. 
As  I  have  said  before,  we  win  the  Nobel 
Prizes,  but  the  Japanese  win  the  prof- 
its. They  concentrate  their  national  re- 
search and  development  [R&D]  invest- 
ment on  engineering  and  new  tech- 
nologies, and  they  are  winning  the  race 
to  see  which  countries  will  lead  in  the 
key  technologies  and  industries  of  the 
next  century. 

Some  people  say  that  no  problem  ex- 
ists— that  if  the  United  States  lags  in 
advanced  technology,  it  simply  can  buy 
from  other  countries,  especially  Japan. 
Some  trade  in  high  technology  is  inevi- 
table and  good,  but  we  will  make  a  his- 
toric mistake  if  we  become  too  depend- 
ent on  others.  A  June  6,  1990,  report  by 
the  Industrial  Base  Committee  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board,  entitled  "Keep- 
ing Access  to  the  Leading  Edge."  elo- 
quently sums  up  the  risks  of  depend- 
ence— both  for  DOD  and  American  ci- 
vilian industry. 

Foreign  firms  are  less  sensitive  to  military 
needs,  less  responsive  to  any  defense  emer- 
gencies we  may  face,  and  harder  to  monitor 
In  general.  DOD  cannot  use  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  get  deliveries  on  time  regard- 
less of  competing  pressures.  DOD  often  can- 
not ask  foreign  firms  to  develop  chips  or  ma- 
terials without  giving  away  sensitive  system 
data. 

Foreign  Arms  may  not  want  to  or  be  al- 
lowed to  be  associated  with  DOD.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  Vietnam  War  the  United 
States  had  difficulty  getting  TV  cameras  for 
missile  mounts.  Japan's  Diet  had  long  de- 
bates over  whether  Kyocera  should  supply 
ceramic  parts  for  our  cruise  missiles.  .  .  . 

More  broadly,  the  departure  of  an  Industry 
overseas  tends  to  weaken  upstream  and 
downstream  Industries.  Producers  of  sophis- 
ticated computers  and  telecommunications 
have  experienced  delayed  deliveries  of  high- 
speed chips  from  semiconductor  divisions  of 
their  Japanese  competitors.  One  domestic 
firm  had  to  locate  a  printer  factory  in  Japan 
in  order  to  get  etching  eQuipment  to  make 
print  heads.  Automakers  and  chipmakers 
both  report  a  one-  to  two-year  lag  In  getting 
the  best  equipment  from  abroad.  Depending 
on  chips  and  equipment  one  day  can  lead  to 
a  dependence  on  supercomputers,  avionics, 
and  precision  parts  the  next. 

American  business  leaders  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about 
both  the  country's  lagging  performance 
in  technology  and  the  low  priority  that 
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the  Federal  (Government  places  on 
working  with  industry  to  develop  new 
generic  techno  ogles.  In  this  regard,  a 
major  statement  from  industry,  the  re- 
cent report  frcm  the  eminent  private 
groups,  the  C  mncil  on  Competitive- 
ness, entitled  "Gaining  New  Ground: 
Technology  Piiorities  for  America's 
Future,"  males  several  important 
points  about  the  importance  of  tech- 
nology, the  need  for  new  Federal  prior- 
ities, and  the  value  of  NIST's  pro- 
grams. 

The  United  SU  tes  is  already  losing  badly 
In  many  critical  echnologies.  Unless  the  na- 
tion acts  today  1 3  promote  the  development 
of  generic  industrial  technology.  Its  techno- 
logical position  uill  erode  further,  with  dis- 
astrous conseque  ices  for  American  jobs,  eco- 
nomic growth  am  1  national  security.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  view  support  of  ge- 
neric Industrial  technologies  as  a  priority 
mission.*  *  • 

The  President  should  *  *  *  announce  his 
intention  to  inciease  dramatically  the  per- 
centage of  federil  R&D  expenditures  allo- 
cated to  supporl  for  critical  generic  tech- 
nologies and  prea  snt  a  five-year  implementa- 
tion plan  as  part  of  his  FY  1993  budget.*  *  * 
The  National  istltute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  of  th  e  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  the  main  U.S  laboratory  with  a  specific 
mission  and  Init  atives  that  expand  its  role 
Into  new  areas  of  technological  research, 
such  as  the  Advinced  Technology  Program 
and  the  Manufac  turlng  Technology  Transfer 
Centers,  are  ma  or  positive  shifts  In  direc- 
tion and  focus.  1  levertheless,  with  a  budget 
of  only  $170  mill  on  in  FY  1990,  its  capacity 
to  help  Industry  s  limited. 

To  repeat,  a  strong,  leading  civilian 
technology  cai  ability  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  boti  our  economic  prosper- 
ity and  our  national  defense.  In  addi- 
tion, both  U.S.  industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Governm*  nt  have  responsibilities 
In  this  area.  In  dustry  must  invest  more 
in  research,  mprove  manufacturing, 
and  boost  the  ipeed  with  which  it  com- 
mercializes ne  V  technologies.  However, 
the  Government  also  has  important  re- 
sponsibilities, especially  in  working 
with  industry  in  the  critical  area  of 
precompetitivi  technologies,  where 
long-term,  funlamental  technical  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  before  promising 
inventions  car  be  turned  into  success- 
ful products.  ^  1ST  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  these  areas. 

PROGRESS  M.4  DE  AJ^D  TASKS  REMAINING 

Mr.  Presider  t,  in  the  last  3  years  we 
have  made  some  significant  progress  in 
civilian  technslogy  policy.  The  Tech- 
nology Comp<  titiveness  Act  of  1988, 
which  I  intro<  uced  and  which  was  in- 
cluded in  Onui  ibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  df  1988,  created  NIST  as  a 
full-fledged  cinlian  technology  agency. 
Since  1901.  NIST's  predecessor,  the  Na- 
tional Bureauj  of  Standards,  had  been 
the  one  Fedaral  research  laboratory 
whose  primary  mission  was  to  assist 
U.S.  industryl  The  1988  law  upgraded 
the  Bureau  ofl  Standards  into  the  new 
NIST,  with  Expanded  authority  and 
programs  to  wprk  with  U.S.  industry  to 
develop  world-class  technology.  NIST's 


budget  is  still  small,  but  its  capabili- 
ties and  mission  are  in  place.  A  second 
law  in  1988,  the  NIST  reauthorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1989,  which  I  also  in- 
troduced, created  a  new  DOC  Tech- 
nology Administration  to  house  NIST 
and  related  activities. 

In  late  1988,  awards  were  made  to  the 
first  of  NIST's  new  manufacturing 
technology  centers,  an  important  ini- 
tiative to  reach  out  to  small  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturers  to  help  them 
modernize  and  stay  competitive.  Small 
awards  were  made  later,  under  NIST's 
related  State  Technology  Extension 
Program,  to  help  the  States  improve 
their  extension  programs  and  better 
utilize  federally  developed  technology. 

In  addition,  for  fiscal  year  1990,  I  was 
able  through  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State  appropriations  bill  to  secure  SIO 
million  in  appropriations  to  start 
NIST's  new  Advanced  Technology  Pro- 
gram [ATP],  which  provides  seed 
money,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  indus- 
trial consortia  and  individual  compa- 
nies to  help  them  develop  new 
precompetitive  technologies.  Awards 
under  this  fiscal  year  1990  appropria- 
tion were  made  last  month.  They  will 
support  industry  projects  in  fields  such 
as  semiconductors,  lasers,  computers, 
circuit  board  manufacturing,  machine 
tools,  superconductors,  and  flat-panel 
displays.  In  addition,  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  I  secured  $35.9  million  in  appro- 
priations for  the  ATP. 

Some  progress  also  has  been  made  in 
the  administration.  Last  September, 
the  Director  of  OSTP  released  a  state- 
ment formally  endorsing  a  Government 
role  in  generic,  precompetitive  tech- 
nology. Last  month  he  released  a  use- 
ful list  of  the  technologies  that  are 
most  critical  to  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President's  fiscal  year  1992  re- 
quest contains  some  positive  features 
for  technology.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  at  least  included  some 
funding  for  the  ATP,  even  if  only  at 
the  fiscal  year  1991  level,  and  a  pro- 
posal to  double  the  budget  of  NIST's 
internal  laboratory  program  over  5 
years.  These  are  important  steps. 

However.  Mr.  President,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  development  of 
the  new  technologies  that  OSTP  itself 
has  identified  as  critical  is  a  risky, 
long-term  venture.  Even  given  the  im- 
portance of  these  technologies,  indus- 
try, if  left  on  its  own,  will  tend  to 
underinvest  in  their  development,  just 
as  industry  underinvests  in  basic  sci- 
entific research.  For  that  reaison, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
devote  substantial  public  resources  to 
working  with  their  companies  on  tech- 
nology. Yet  our  Government  has  yet  to 
devote  significant  resources  to  this  in- 
creasingly vital  area  of  research,  as  is 
shown  most  clearly  in  the  administra- 
tion's overall  R&D  budget  request. 

Funds  to  work  with  industry  to  de- 
velop basic  technologies  remain  a  very 
small   percentage   of  the   administra- 


tion's $76  billion  R&D  request  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  a  request  which  follows  a 
longstanding  pattern  of  underfunding. 
In  1988,  for  example,  the  West  German 
Government  spent  14.5  percent  of  its 
R&D  budget  directly  to  work  with  in- 
dustry—the Germans  have  a  special 
agency  for  this  purpose,  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Research  and  Technology. 
The  equivalent  U.S.  number  in  1988  was 
only  0.2  percent  of  the  Federal  R&D 
budget.  That  0.2  percent  was  the  NIST 
budget,  and  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1993  budget  again  requests  that 
only  0.2  percent  of  total  R&D  funds  go 
to  NIST  and  industrial  technology.  At 
the  same  time,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1993  request  also  proposes 
major  cuts  in  technology  development 
work  at  DOD,  especially  for  so-called 
dual  use  technologies,  on  the  ground 
that  areas  such  as  high-definition  dis- 
plays are  not  sufficiently  military  to 
justify  DOD  funding. 

Occasional  spinoffs  in  technological 
advancements  to  industry  from  re- 
search in  mission  agencies  are  not 
enough  for  us  to  compete  in  the  long 
run  with  economic  powerhouses  such 
as  Germany  and  Japan.  To  compete,  we 
must  make  industrial  technology  and 
competitiveness  a  national  priority. 
Given  that  industry  by  itself  will 
underinvest  in  these  critical  tech- 
nologies, we  will  not  be  able  to  sustain 
America's  economic  strength  if  neither 
DOD  nor  civilian  agencies  work  with 
industry  to  develop  these  generic  tech- 
nologies. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  takes  the  position 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  strong, 
industry-led  technology  policy.  This 
legislation  is  an  important  step  in 
making  technology  a  national  priority. 

It  provides  fiscal  year  1992  authoriza- 
tions for  the  programs  of  the  NIST  and 
its  parent  agency,  DOC's  Technology 
Administration.  Specifically,  the  bill: 
Reauthorizes  the  offices  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Technology  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Technology  Pol- 
icy; endorses  the  President's  proposal 
to  begin  doubling  the  budget  for  NIST's 
internal  laboratory  research  program; 
authorizes  the  expansion  of  NIST's 
technology  extension  programs,  includ- 
ing raising  the  number  of  manufactur- 
ing technology  centers  to  eight;  and 
authorizes  $110  million  in  fiscal  year 
1992  funds  for  the  ATP.  That  $110  mil- 
lion figure,  incidentally,  is  what  NIST 
itself  requested  for  the  ATP  but  was 
not  included  in  the  President's  budget, 
and  reflects  the  amount  needed  to  sup- 
port a  limited  number  of  joint  indus- 
try-NIST  projects  in  each  of  the  12  crit- 
ical technical  areas  identified  in  DOC's 
spring  1990  emerging  technologies  re- 
port. The  fiscal  year  1992  authoriza- 
tions in  the  bill  total  $375.5  million.  In 
addition,  the  bill  makes  several  tech- 
nical changes  in  these  NIST  programs, 
particularly  changes  requested  by  DOC 
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and  creates  several  commissions  and 
requests  several  reports. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  promote 
the  creation  of  a  viable,  successful  U.S. 
technology  policy.  Later  this  spring,  I 
expect  to  be  proposing  further  initia- 
tives to  build  on  these  NIST  programs 
and  related  Federal  activities.  We  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  create  industry- 
Government  partnerships  that  will 
once  again  make  the  United  States  sec- 
ond to  none  in  technology. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  also  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  takes  the  other  steps  nec- 
essary to  restore  U.S.  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. Some  officials  in  the  cur- 
rent administration  show  little  con- 
cern about  whether  the  sum  of  their 
policies  does  or  does  not  promote  eco- 
nomic competitiveness.  Even  analyzing 
or  discussing  our  current  policies  is 
taboo,  for  it  invokes  the  dreaded 
phrase  "industrial  policy."  Refusing 
even  to  discuss  how  Federal  policies  af- 
fect U.S.  industry's  position  in  the 
world  is  a  curious  and  sad  position  for 
Government  officials  to  take.  Even  if 
they  dislike  the  subject,  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  has  a  de  facto 
industrial  policy,  and  it  is  not  working 
very  well. 

For  example,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  lose  market  share  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries.  Trade  laws  in  this 
country  continue  to  go  unenforced.  The 
health  of  American  manufacturing  is 
not  the  priority  it  should  be  in  world 
trade  negotiations.  There  continues  to 
be  blatant  cases  of  inadequate  protec- 
tion for  American  inventions  overseas, 
particularly  in  Japan.  We  still  need  a 
serious  proposal  on  how  to  make  the 
cost,  availability,  and  patience  of 
American  capital  equivalent  to  the 
low-cost,  very  patient  investment  cap- 
ital available  to  our  competitors.  I 
hope  that  we  eventually  see  progress 
on  these  and  other  competitiveness 
fronts. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  continue  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
U.S.  technology  policy.  The  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  critical  step 
in  that  direction,  and  I  look  forward  to 
its  early  consideration  and  enactment. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kohl, 

and  Mr.  Brown): 

S.  1035.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 

title  17,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

fair   use   with   regard   to   unpublished 

copsrrighted  works;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

FAIR  USE  WTTH  REGARD  TO  UNPUBLISHED 
COPYRIGHTED  WORKS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  important  to  scholarly 
research  and  the  preservation  of  his- 
tory, involving  both  constitutional 
first  amendment  rights  and  copyright 
law.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 


effort  by  Senators  Leahy,  Hatch, 
DeConcini,  Kennedy,  Kohl,  and 
Brown.  The  issue  in  a  nutshell  is  this: 
How  do  we  balance  the  interests  of  ac- 
curate scholarship  and  journalism 
against  the  right  of  authors  and  other 
copyright  owners  to  control  the  publi- 
cation or  use  of  their  unpublished 
work?  Some  Federal  courts  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  rule  that  would  tip  the 
scales  against  critical  historical  analy- 
sis. This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  appropriate  balance. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal tenets  of  sound  scholarly  research 
is  this  command:  Go  to  the  original 
source.  As  an  amateur  historian  and 
author  myself,  I  know  how  important 
it  is  for  scholars  to  cite  directly  from 
authentic  documents.  Sometimes  only 
a  person's  actual  words  can  adequately 
convey  the  essence  of  a  historical 
event. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  abuse  of  this 
kind  of  citation.  No  one  would  argue 
that  I  could  publish  a  stolen  draft  of 
Scott  Turow's  next  novel  on  the  pre- 
text of  reporting  the  results  of  my  re- 
search. There  has  to  be  a  balance. 

That  balance  has  already  been  struck 
under  the  fair  use  clause  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1976  at  section  107.  By  en- 
acting that  clause.  Congress  in  effect 
ratified  a  doctrine  that  the  courts  have 
long  recognized:  That  there  can  be  lim- 
ited fair  use  of  copyrighted  material 
for  purposes  such  as  scholarship  or 
news  reporting  without  infringing  on 
the  author's  copyright.  The  courts 
have  developed  a  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated test  for  interpreting  whether  a 
particular  use  is  fair.  Under  that  test, 
the  fact  that  a  work  is  unpublished  is 
relevant  and  important — but  not  nec- 
essarily dispositive— in  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  particular  use 
is  fair. 

Unfortunately,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  many  of  the  Nation's 
major  publishing  houses,  has  recently 
issued  decisions  that  begin  to  upset 
this  careful  balance.  The  case  of  New 
Era  Publications  versus  Henry  Holt  in- 
volves the  use  of  unpublished  letters 
and  diaries  in  a  critical  biography  of  L. 
Ron  Hubbard,  founder  of  Scientology. 
In  that  case,  the  court  suggests  that 
virtually  any  quotation  of  unpublished 
materials  is  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right and  not  a  fair  use. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  interpretation 
of  language  from  Harper  &  Row  versus 
Nation  Enterprises,  an  earlier  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  exten- 
sive quotation  from  the  unpublished 
memoirs  of  President  Ford  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  copyright.  However, 
Harper  &  Row  involved  quotes  from  a 
purloined  manuscript,  that  was  soon  to 
be  published,  in  an  article  that  was  in- 
tended to  scope  the  scheduled  author- 
ized publication  of  excerpts  from  the 
book  in  a  competing  news  magazine. 


In  Salinger  versus  Random  House, 
the  second  circuit  expanded  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Harper  & 
Row,  barring  the  publication  of  an  un- 
authorized biography  of  writer  J.D. 
Salinger  that  quoted  extensively  from 
unpublished  letters  written  by  Salinger 
that  were  collected  in  university  li- 
braries. The  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
hear  an  appeal  of  either  Salinger  or 
New  Era. 

As  chair  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
impact  these  cases  will  have  on  the 
first  amendment  right  to  free  speech. 
These  decisions  have  created  some- 
thing of  an  uproar  in  the  academic  and 
publishing  communities.  The  specter  of 
historical  and  literary  figures  and  their 
heirs  exercising  an  effective  censorship 
power  over  unflattering  portrayals  has 
already  had  a  chilling  effect.  Books 
that  quote  letters,  even  those  written 
directly  to  the  authors,  have  been 
changed  to  omit  those  quotations. 
Other  lawsuits  have  been  filed  against 
biographers.  If  scholars  and  historians 
can  be  prohibited  from  citing  primary 
sources,  their  work  would  be  severely 
impaired.  Ultimately,  I  think  it  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  if  this  trend 
continues,  if  could  cripple  the  ability 
of  society  at  large  to  learn  from  his- 
tory and  thereby  to  avoid  repeating  its 
mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  straight- 
forward bill  which  would  direct  the 
courts  to  apply  the  full  fair  use  analy- 
sis to  all  copyrighted  works,  rather 
than  peremptorily  dismissing  any  and 
all  citation  to  unpublished  works  as  in- 
fringements. This  bill  is  not  intended 
to  allow  unlimited  pirating  of 
unpublished  materials. 

Nor  is  the  bill  intended  to  render  the 
fact  that  a  work  is  unpublished  irrele- 
vant to  fair  use  analysis  under  the 
statutory  factors.  In  assessing  any  par- 
ticular use  of  an  unpublished  work, 
courts  would  still  consider  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  unpublished  as  "an 
important  element  which  tends  to 
weigh  against  a  finding  of  fair  use 
*  *  *."  Courts  should  generally  retain 
full  flexibility  in  applying  the  fair  use 
test  to  various  particular  situations 
that  may  arise.  The  bill  simpy  makes 
it  clear  that  the  unpublished  nature  of 
a  work  should  not  create  a  virtual  per 
se  bar  to  its  use. 

It  may  be  that  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
the  second  circuit  itself,  will  eventu- 
ally modify  these  decisions  by  limiting 
their  application.  I  would  welcome  that 
development.  Nonetheless,  we  should 
not  rely  on  the  possibility  that  they 
will  act.  The  language  in  this  legisla- 
tion can  help  direct  their  actions. 

At  a  joint  hearing  held  in  the  last 
session  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Subcommittees  on  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty, we  heard  testimony  from  J.  An- 
thony Lukas  and  Taylor  Branch— au- 
thors,     respectively,      of     "Common 
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thor  against  the  public's  first  amend- 
ment interest  in  the  dissemination  of 
ideas. 

Section  107  of  the  Copyright  Act  sets 
forth  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
evaluating  whether  the  use  made  of 
copyrighted  materials  is  fair.  In  recent 
years,  certain  courts  have  applied  this 
doctrine  in  an  overly  rigid  manner  to 
the  use  of  unpublished  materials,  such 
as  letters  and  diaries. 

The  seminal  statement  on  the  fair 
use  of  unpublished  works  is  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1985  decision  in  the  case 
of  Harper  &  Row  versus  The  Nation.  In 
that  case,  the  Nation  magazine,  using  a 
leaked  manuscript,  published  an  arti- 
cle quoting  from  the  soon-to-be  re- 
leased memoirs  of  President  Ford, 
scooping  an  authorized  article  planned 
for  Time  magazine.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Nation  infringed  Harper 
&  Row's  copyright  and  rejected  the  Na- 
tion's claim  of  fair  use.  In  so  doing,  the 
Court  said  that  the  unpublished  nature 
of  a  work  is  an  important  factor  that 
"narrows  the  scope  "  of  fair  use  and 
"tend[s]  to  negate"  a  fair  use  defense. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Court  under- 
scored the  importance  of  other  section 
107  factors  and  emphasized  that  courts 
considering  fair  use  claims  must  con- 
sider all  the  factors  listed  in  section 
107. 

These  statements  by  the  Court  are 
fair  and  proper.  Nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  alter  the  Court's 
opinion  in  Harper  &  Row.  The  problem 
we  face  arose  from  two  decisions  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued 
in  the  aftermath  of  Harper  &  Row. 

In  the  first  case,  Salinger  versus 
Random  House,  the  court  held  that  a 
biography  quoting  and  paraphrasing 
J.D.  Salinger's  unpublished  letters  in- 
fringed Salinger's  copyright.  The  Coutt 
said  that  "[unpublished  works]  nor- 
mally enjoy  complete  protection 
against  copying  any  protected  expres- 
sion." Salinger  v.  Random  House,  Inc.. 
811  F.2d  90,  97  (2d  Cir.  1987).  Two  years 
later,  in  a  case  involving  a  biographer's 
use  of  the  unpublished  letters  and  dia- 
ries of  Scientology  founder  L.  Ron 
Hubbard,  the  court  repeated  its  "com- 
plete protection"  formula.  New  Era 
Publications  Intern,  v.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
873  F.2d  576  (2d  Cir.  1989). 

This  formulation  goes  too  far.  It  cre- 
ates a  virtual  per  se  rule  against  the 
fair  use  of  unpublished  material.  It  has 
provoked  genuine  turmoil  in  the  pub- 
lishing industry.  Witnesses  at  the  joint 
hearing  we  held  last  July  in  the  Senate 
Patents  Subcommittee  and  the  House 
Intellectual  Property  Subcommittee 
made  it  clear  that  publishers  and  au- 
thors are  now  walking  on  eggshells, 
hesitant  to  quote  the  very  unpublished 
material  that  is  often  the  soul  of  first 
rate  history  and  biography.  We  heard, 
for  example,  compelling  testimony 
from  Taylor  Branch,  author  of  "Pawt- 
ing  the  Waters"  and  Anthony  Lukas, 
author  of  "Common  Ground,"  Pulitzer 


Prize  winners  whose  works  underscore 
the  importance  of  the  first  amendment 
values  embodied  in  the  fair  use  doc- 
trine. Works  like  theirs  educate  us,  en- 
rich us,  and  enliven  our  national  spirit. 
A  formulation  of  the  fair  use  doctrine 
for  unpublished  works  that  cripples  the 
ability  of  writers  like  these  to  do  their 
work  cannot  be  right. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  mindful 
that  a  creator's  rights  of  privacy  and 
first  publication  deserve  vigilant  pro- 
tection. 

In  particular,  we  heard  from  and 
have  worked  extensively  with  members 
of  the  computer  software  industry  who 
were  concerned  that  their  unpublished 
source  codes  could  be  inadvertently 
jeopardized  by  fair  use  legislation. 
Computer  software  is  an  American  suc- 
cess story  and  one  of  the  few  industries 
where  American  business  is  still  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  pack.  So  I  am 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  craft  a  bill 
that  will  not  put  our  software  at  risk. 
Nothing  in  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  broaden  the  fair  use  of  unpublished 
computer  software  and  I  am  confident 
that  that  will  not  be  its  effect. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation,  in  brief, 
is  to  return  the  fair  use  doctrine  to  the 
status  quo  of  Harper  &  Row.  In  that 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  the 
proper  balance  between  encouraging 
the  broad  dissemination  of  ideas  and 
safeguarding  the  rights  to  first  publica- 
tion and  privacy.  Thus,  we  intend  to 
roll  back  the  virtual  per  se  rule  of  Sal- 
inger and  New  Era,  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  depart  from  Harper  &  Row. 

Our  bill  makes  clear  that  the  absence 
of  publication  is  an  important  element 
which  tends  to  weigh  against  a  finding 
of  fair  use,  but  does  not  bar  such  a 
finding.  In  addition,  our  bill  under- 
scores that,  in  discussing  the  impor- 
tance of  nonpublication.  we  do  not 
mean  to  diminish  the  importance  that 
courts  have  traditionally  accorded  to 
any  of  the  section  107  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, in  discussing  factor  No.  1 — the 
purpose  of  the  use — the  Court  in  Harper 
&  Row  states  that  "every  commercial 
use  of  copyrighted  material  is 
presumptively  *  *  *  unfair."  And  the 
Harper  court  refers  to  the  fourth  fac- 
tor—the effect  of  the  use  on  the  mar- 
ket— as  the  most  important  element  of 
fair  use. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today— sup- 
ported by  Senators  DeConcini,  Hatch, 
Kennedy,  Brown,  and  KOHir— is  the 
product  of  extended  efforts  to  work 
with  interested  parties  toward  the 
common  goal  of  fixing  a  very  real  prob- 
lem for  authors  and  publishers  without 
creating  a  new  one  for  the  creators  of 
computer  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  this  carefully 
crafted  legislation  accomplishes  that 
goal  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Simon  and  our  Judiciary 
Committee  colleagues  to  ensure  swift 
action  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  also  look  forward 
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to  working  with  our  colleagrues  on  the 
House  Intellectual  Property  Sub- 
committee. 

Finally,  let  me  add  my  appreciation 
for  the  determined  efforts  of  the  staff 
members  who  have  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation: Susan  Kaplan  and  Brant  Lee 
with  Senator  Simon:  Karen  Robb  and 
Geoff  Cooper  with  Senator  DeConcini; 
Darrell  Panethiere  with  Senator 
Hatch;  and  Carolyn  Osolinik  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  I  also  want  to  thank 
Todd  Stern  and  Ann  Harkins  on  my 
staff  for  all  their  efforts  to  develop  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Copyright  Act  with  respect  to  the  fair 
use  quotation  of  unpublished  works. 
The  negotiations  that  have  led  to  the 
compromise  language  embodied  in  this 
bill  have  been  arduous  and  long,  but 
they  have  also  been  thoughtful,  thor- 
ough, fair,  and,  ultimately,  fruitful. 

The  bill  that  we  introduce  today 
clarifies  an  important  area  of  copy- 
right law,  responds  to  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  scholars  and  authors  of  sec- 
ondary texts,  protects  the  common  law 
property  rights  of  origrinal  authors,  and 
guards  a.gainst  unintended  con- 
sequences that  might  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  ability  of  computer 
software  and  other  high-technology  in- 
dustries to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
their  copyrights.  That  all  of  this  is  ac- 
complished in  a  one-sentence-long  bill 
says  much  about  the  delicate  intricacy 
of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  and  the 
careful  draftsmanship  that  has  gone 
into  this  compromise  language.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  bipartisan  support 
behind  the  introduction  of  this  bill  fur- 
ther attests  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  compromise  that  it  embodies. 

I  look  forward  to  swift  action  by  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Patents,  Copyrights, 
and  Trademarks  on  this  important  leg- 
islation. 
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By  Mr.   SANFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

LUMBEE  RECOGNITION  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  over 
100  years  ago  the  Lumbee  tribal  leaders 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina  asked 
Congress  to  formally  acknowledge 
their  special  heritage  as  native  Ameri- 
cans. North  Carolina  is  the  proud  home 
to  more  than  80,000  Indians,  the  most  of 
any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet 
the  Federal  Government  recognizes 
only  one  tribe  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Elastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees.  With 
more  than  39,000  members,  the  Lumbee 
are  the  largest  nonfederally  recognized 
tribe  in  the  country.  Today  I  would 
like  to  introduce  the  Lumbee  Recogni- 


tion Act  which  will  extend  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbee  Indians  by 
amending  the  Lumbee  Act  of  1956. 

Leading  anthropologists  and  histo- 
rians have  concluded  that  the  Lumbees 
meet  all  the  criteria  required  for  rec- 
ognition. In  response  to  Federal  bills. 
Congress  asked  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  the  tribe's  his- 
tory and  condition.  On  three  separate 
occasions,  in  1912,  1915,  and  1933,  the 
Department  concluded  that  the 
Lumbees  were  indeed  Indians  existing 
as  a  separate  and  independent  commu- 
nity, but  nevertheless,  the  Lumbees 
have  been  denied  Federal  recognition. 

In  December  1987,  the  Lumbee  Indi- 
ans came  to  Washington  and  filed  a 
fully  documented  petition  for  Federal 
acknowledgment  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  theirs  is  a  special  case  that  makes 
it  necessary  to  circumvent  the  usual 
recognition  process.  The  Associate  So- 
licitor at  the  Interior  Department  tes- 
tified last  October  that  the  Lumbees 
are  ineligible  to  proceed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  process  due  to 
a  statutory  bar  in  the  1956  Lumbee  Act. 
A  legislative  precedent  for  circumvent- 
ing this  process  was  set  once  before, 
when  the  Tiwa  Tribe  of  Texas  was  pre- 
cluded from  the  normal  administrative 
process  due  to  prior  legislation,  and 
Congress  granted  them  recognition  in 
1987. 

Simple  fairness  to  the  Lumbee  people 
dictates  that  Congress  should  act  on 
this  legislation.  In  addition,  by  legisla- 
tively recognizing  the  Lumbees,  ex- 
traordinary administrative  burdens 
and  the  cost  of  processing  the  Lumbee 
petition  can  be  avoided.  This  legisla- 
tion serves  the  ends  of  justice,  a  bal- 
anced Federal  Indian  policy,  and  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Let  us  not  neglect  the  Lumbee  any 
longer.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort  to  extend  to  the 
Lumbee  Indians  the  status  they  de- 
serve as  a  federally  recognized  tribe. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain health  requirements  regarding  the 
admission  of  certain  disabled  veterans 
and  to  revise  the  period  of  active  mili- 
tary service  required  for  a  veteran  to 
qualify  for  naturalization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

IMMIGRATION  OF  NONCmZEN  VETERANS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  prevent  the  service-con- 
nected injuries  and  disabilities  of  non- 
U.S.  citizen  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  from  being  held  against  them  if 
they  subsi?quently  seek  naturalization 
or  admission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  that 
noncitizen  soldiers  have  forged  a  bond 
with  our  country.  We  have  therefore 
made  it  easier  for  these  individuals  to 


qualify  for  future  citizenship  by  allow- 
ing them  to  apply  for  naturalization 
upon  completion  of  3  years  of  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

However,  I  understand  that  there  are 
circumstances  that  may  defeat  con- 
gressional intent  and  erect  an  unneces- 
sary barrier  between  these  veterans 
and  the  United  States. 

For  example,  a  servicemember  who  is 
injured  or  disabled  while  on  active 
duty  may  be  given  a  medical  discharge 
prior  to  the  scheduled  completion  of 
his  or  her  duty. 

If  such  a  medical  discharge  were 
given  prior  to  completion  of  3  years  of 
active  duty,  a  noncitizen  veteran  would 
be  denied  qualification  for  naturaliza- 
tion because  of  a  disability  or  injury 
that  was  incurred  while  in  our  Nation's 
service. 

Similarly,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  has  the  authority 
to  deny  entry  to  our  country  on  the 
basis  of  health  or  disability.  This  au- 
thority is  based  on  the  sound  principle 
that  entry  into  the  United  States  is 
solely  at  our  discretion  and  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  should  not  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  having  to  care  for  or 
support  the  world's  ill  or  disabled. 

However,  applied  on  a  blanket  basis, 
this  principle  would  also  apply  to 
noncitizen  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities which  were  incurred  while  in  our 
service.  I  believe  that  barring  entry 
into  the  United  States  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  not  consistent  with  the 
principles  which  guide  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

I  note  that  admitting  these  men  and 
women  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities into  the  United  States  does  not 
increase  the  taxpayers  obligation  one 
cent. 

There  are  no  increased  costs  because 
currently  all  U.S.  veterans,  without  re- 
gard to  citizenship  or  residence,  are 
currently  entitled  to  both  disability 
compensation  and  medical  care  for 
their  service  connected  disabilities. 

I  also  note  that  the  legislation  would 
not  bar  INS  consideration  of  other  fac- 
tors or  disabilities  other  than  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  in  determining 
suitability  for  entrance  into  the  United 
States. 

According  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  issued  last  September 
about  6,277  veterans  residing  outside 
the  U.S.  receive  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  A  substan- 
tial, but  unknown,  number  of  these 
veterans  are  already  U.S.  citizens. 
Thus,  the  number  of  veterans  which 
could  make  use  of  this  authority  is  not 
large. 

This  bill  would  address  these  issues 
by  allowing  the  INS  to  disregard  the 
service-connected  disabilities  of  non 
citizen  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  when  addressing  their  health 
status  for  purposes  of  determining 
their   suitability   for  entry   into   this 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America  in 
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at  tire  stockpiles.  Approximately  10 
tire  fires  per  year  are  considered  major 
fires. 

Landfills  have  become  reluctant  to 
take  scrap  tires  because  they  float  to 
the  surface  and  create  spaces  for  water 
infiltration  and  rodent  habitat. 

Scrap  tires  make  up  2  percent  of  the 
municipal  solid  waste  stream — 3  mil- 
lion of  the  180  million  tons;  8  percent 
are  burned,  3  percent  are  recycled,  and 
4  percent  are  exported. 

Tires  piles  are  also  breeding  grounds 
for  encephalitis-carrying  mosquitoes 
and  rodents.  Tires  imported  from  the 
Far  East  brought  the  Asian  tiger  mos- 
quito to  the  United  States  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  It  is  now  considered  a  serious 
health  threat  at  tire  storage  sites. 

Now  that  we  understand  the  problem, 
how  can  we  solve  it?  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  confronts  the  problems 
on  several  fronts: 

It  will  encourage  States  to  adopt  a 
program  to  safely  manage  existing 
tires  piles  to  limit  disease  and  fire 
problems.  Disease  is  associated  with 
the  storage  of  whole  tire  outdoors 
where  they  can  accumulate  water  for 
mosquito  breeding.  States  participat- 
ing in  the  program  would  require  that 
all  tires  newly  removed  from  vehicles 
be  shredded  to  a  size  that  won't  hold 
water.  The  bill  also  includes  specifica- 
tions for  tire  piles — size  and  spacing — 
which  would  make  it  easier  to  extin- 
guish a  tire  fire  in  the  event  one  be- 
gins. 

Ultimately  the  bill  requires  that 
tires  be  recycled,  shredded,  or  safely 
disposed  in  landfills  by  the  year  2000. 

A  key  provision  of  my  bill  requires 
that  each  State  use  rubber-modified  as- 
phalt tires  in  a  small  portion  of  its  new 
pavement.  If  7  percent  of  all  the  as- 
phalt pavement  poured  in  the  United 
States  each  year — 490  million  tons — 
contained  just  60  pounds  of  rubber  per 
ton,  180  million  tires  would  be 
consumed  in  road  construction. 

Some  States — Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia—already use  to  a  limited  extent 
finely  ground  rubber  as  a  binder  in  as- 
phalt and  have  found  that  it  performs 
quite  well.  In  fact,  it  may  increase  the 
life  of  the  pavement  because  it  is  more 
flexible  under  cold  conditions.  Since  a 
very  large  amount  of  asphalt  is  poured 
for  road  construction  each  year,  this  is 
a  promising  market. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows:  I  am 
also  introducing  a  separate  bill  which 
includes  the  financing  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation,  when  enacted  will 
solve  several  problems:  Not  only  will  it 
eliminate  a  serious  threat  to  public 
health  and  the  environment,  it  will 
preserve  dwindling  landfill  capacity 
and  create  incentives  to  utilize  waste 
material  as  a  resource.  A  tire  dump  in 
Rhode  Island  holds  an  estimated  15 
million  tires,  and  has  been  called  the 
most  serious  environmental  threat  in 


the  State.  This  legislation  will  assist 
Rhode  Island,  and  every  State,  in  ad- 
dressing this  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  environmental  disas- 
ters, and  solve  a  difficult  part  of  the 
solid  waste  problem.  I  request  that  the 
attached  summary  of  the  legislation, 
and  the  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Waste  Tire  Recycling,  Abate- 
ment and  Disposal  Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(a)  the  Nation  generates  approximately  250 
million  waste  tires  each  year  with  nearly  3 
billion  waste  tires  stored  or  dumped  in 
aboveground  piles  across  the  country; 

(b)  current  waste  tire  collection  and  dis- 
posal practices  present  a  substantial  threat 
to  human  health  and  the  environment;  waste 
tire  piles  are  a  breeding  habitat  for  disease- 
carrying  mosquitoes,  rodents  and  other  pests 
and  may  be  ignited  causing  potentially  cata- 
strophic fires; 

(c)  there  are  substantial  opportunities  for 
recycling  and  reuse  of  waste  tires  and  tire- 
derived  products  Including  tire  retreasing, 
rubber-modified  asphalt  paving,  rubber  prod- 
ucts and  fuel; 

(d)  although  several  States  have  estab- 
lished waste  tire  recycling  programs  and  dis- 
posal requirements  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment,  the  efforts  of  individ- 
ual States  are  often  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
comparable  programs  in  neighboring  States; 
and 

(e)  additional  financial  resources  are  nec- 
essary to  encourage  waste  tire  recycling  and 
proper  disposal  and  the  abatement  of  exist- 
ing waste  tire  dumps. 

Sec.  3.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  amend- 
ment.—Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"WASTE  tire  recycling,  ABATEMENT  AND 

disposal 

"Sec.  4011.  (a)  Objectives.— The  objectives 
of  this  section  are— 

"(1)  to  encourage  waste  tire  recycling; 

"(2)  to  prevent  disease  and  fires  which  may 
be  associated  with  waste  tire  dvunps  and 
waste  tire  stockpiles; 

"(3)  to  assure  that  all  waste  tire  dumps 
within  the  United  States  are  closed  and 
abated  within  four  years  and  that  all  waste 
tire  stockpiles  are  abated  by  not  later  than 
December  31.  1999;  and 

"(4)  to  otherwise  regulate  commerce  in 
waste  tires  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment. 

"(b)  DEFINITIONS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

"(1)  the  term  'tire'  means  any  pneumatic 
or  solid  tire  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
tires  manufactured  for  use  on  any  type  of 
motor  vehicle,  construction  and  other  off- 
road  equipment,  aircraft  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery; 

"(2)  the  term  'waste  tire'  means  a  tire  that 
Is  no  longer  suitable  for  its  original  intended 
purpose  because  of  wear,  damage  or  defect 
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and  includes  material  resulting  from  shred- 
ding a  tire; 

"(3)  the  term  'collection  site"  means  a  fa- 
cility, installation,  building  or  site  (includ- 
ing all  of  the  contiguous  area  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  person  or  persons  controlled  by 
the  same  person)  used  for  the  storage  or  dis- 
posal of  more  than  400  waste  tires  but  not  in- 
cluding shredded  tire  material  that  has  been 
properly  disposed; 

"(4)  the  term  'tire  collector'  means  a  per- 
son who  owns  or  operates  a  collection  site; 

"(5)  the  term  'tire  hauler'  means  a  person 
engaged  in  picking  up  or  transporting  waste 
tires  to  a  storage  or  disposal  facility; 

"(6)  the  term  'tire  processor'  means  a  per- 
son who  processes  waste  tires  to  produce  or 
manufacture  usable  materials  or  to  recover 
energy; 

"(7)  the  term  'shredded  tire  material' 
means  tire  material  resulting  from  tire 
shredding  which  produces  pieces  four  square 
inches  or  less  in  size  which  do  not  hold  water 
when  stored  in  piles; 

"(8)  the  term  'tire  dump'  means  a  tire  col- 
lection site  without  a  collector  or  processor 
permit  that  is  maintained,  operated,  used  or 
allowed  to  be  used  for  the  disposal,  storing, 
or  depositing  of  waste  tires; 

"(9)  the  term  'tire  stockpile'  means  a 
waste  tire  collection  site  operating  pursuant 
to  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Administrator  or 
by  a  State  with  a  program  approved  under 
subsection  (f)  at  which  shredded  tire  mate- 
rial from  50  or  more  waste  tires  is  stored  for 
future  processing  or  disposal; 

"(10)  the  term  'process'  means  to  produce 
or  manufacture  usable  materials  (Including 
fuels)  with  real  economic  value  from  waste 
tires; 

"(11)  the  term  'recycle'  means  to  process 
waste  tires  to  produce  usable  materials  other 
than  fuels; 

"(12)  the  term  'abate'  or  'abatement' 
means  (A)  to  remove  waste  tires  from  a 
waste  tire  dump  or  waste  tire  stockpile  by 
processing  or  properly  disposing  of  such  tires 
on  an  enforceable  schedule  assuring  compli- 
ance with  the  prohibitions  of  subsection  (c), 
or  (B)  action  taken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1)  or  equivalent  authority  under  a  State  pro- 
gram to  process  or  properly  dispose  waste 
tires; 

"(13)  the  term  'properly  disposed'  means 
the  placement  of  shredded  tire  material  as  a 
solid  waste  Into  a  landfill  meeting  the  re- 
vised criteria  established  pursuant  to  section 
4010(c); 

"(14)  the  term  'marine  or  agricultural  pur- 
pose' means  the  use  of  waste  tires  as  bump- 
ers on  vessels  or  agricultural  equipment  or 
as  a  ballast  to  maintain  covers  or  structures 
on  an  agricultural  site  or  for  other  legiti- 
mate marine  or  agricultural  purposes  as 
specified  by  rule  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(15)  the  term  'rubber-modified  asphalt 
pavement'  means  asphalt  pavement  averag- 
ing not  less  than  60  pounds  of  crumb  rubber 
or  other  tire-derlved  material  for  each  ton  of 
finished  product  and  may  be  formulated 
from  hot  mix  or  cold  mix  processes  for  use  in 
base  or  surface  applications. 

"(C)  PROHIBrriONS.— 

"(1)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  dispose  of  whole  waste  tires  on 
the  land  or  in  a  landfill.  The  Administrator 
shall  before  such  date  modify  the  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  4010(c)  to  In- 
clude the  prohibition  established  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  receive  any  waste  tires  at  any 


collection  site  unless,  within  seven  days  of 
receipt,  such  waste  tires  are  processed,  con- 
verted to  shredded  tire  material  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  business  engaged  in  tire  retread- 
ing. 

"(3)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  operate  a  collection  site  except 
in  compliance  with  the  following  conditions 
applicable  to  waste  tire  piles  including  piles 
containing  shredded  tire  material— 

"(A)  waste  tire  piles  shall  be  no  more  than 

20  feet  in  height  and  at  the  base  no  more 

than  50  feet  in  width  and  200  feet  in  length; 

"(B)  a  separation  of  at  least  50  feet  shall  be 

maintained  between  waste  tire  piles; 

"(C)  waste  tire  piles  shall  be  at  least  200 
feet  from  the  perimeter  of  the  property  and 
at  least  200  feet  from  any  building; 

"(D)  until  shredded,  waste  tires  in  piles 
shall  be  maintained  to  minimize  mosquito 
breeding  by  cover  or  chemical  treatment; 

"(E)  waste  tire  piles  shall  be  accessible  to 
fire  fighting  equipment  and  approach  roads 
shall  be  maintained  In  good  condition; 

"(F)  waste  tire  piles  exceeding  2,500  waste 
tires  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  berm  suffi- 
cient to  contain  any  liquid  which  may  be  dis- 
charged as  the  result  of  fire  or  fire  fighting 
efforts; 

"(G)  waste  tire  piles  exceeding  2.500  waste 
tires  shall  be  completely  enclosed  behind 
fencing; 

"(H)  a  tire  collector  maintaining  a  collec- 
tion site  containing  more  than  2,500  waste 
tires  shall  prepare  and  maintain  an  emer- 
gency plan  to  respond  to  any  fire  or  other 
event  which  may  release  pollutants  or  con- 
taminants from  such  site;  and 

"(I)  such  other  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  by  rule  require  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  including  com- 
pliance with  NFPA  231-D  or  similar  fire  pre- 
vention code  to  the  extent  such  code  (or 
codes)  is  not  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 
"(4)  Beginning  forty-eight  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  store  more  than  1,500  waste 
tires  for  more  than  seven  days  at  collection 
sites  other  than  as  shredded  tire  material  in 
waste  tire  stockpiles,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(5)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  State  program  approved 
or  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to:  (i)  transfer  control  over  any  waste 
tires  for  transportation  to  a  collection  site 
to  any  person  other  than  a  person  operating 
under  a  permit  as  a  tire  hauler;  (il)  operate 
or  maintain  any  waste  tire  dump  or  deliver 
to  or  receive  waste  tires  for  storage  or  dis- 
posal at  a  waste  tire  dump;  (iii)  deliver  waste 
tires  to  or  receive  waste  tires  at  any  collec- 
tion site  which  does  not  qualify  as  a  waste 
tire  stockpile;  or  (iv)  to  operate  or  maintain 
a  waste  tire  stockpile  or  to  deliver  to  or  re- 
ceive waste  tires  for  storage  or  disposal  at  a 
waste  tire  stockpile,  except  In  compliance 
with  a  permit  issued  by  a  State  with  a  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  (f)  or  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(6)  Beginning  January  1,  2000  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  main- 
tain a  waste  tire  stockpile  containing  shred- 
ded tire  material  from  more  than  2,500  waste 
tires  or,  in  the  case  of  a  tire  processor,  more 
than  30  days  supply  of  shredded  tire  material 
to  be  used  as  a  feedstock  within  the  process. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted,  con- 
strued or  applied  to  prohibit  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  shredded  tire  material  In  a  monofill 
for  later  recovery. 

"(d)  Exemptions.— The  Administrator  may 
by  regulation  exempt  any  of  the  following 


persons  from  any  or  all  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  if  such  exemption  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  goals  and  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  no  threat  of  an  adverse  effect 
on  human  health  or  the  environment  will  re- 
sult from  such  exemption- 

"(1)  tire  retailers  storing  less  than  2,500 
waste  tires  at  any  collection  site  where  new 
tires  are  sold  or  Installed; 

"(2)  tire  retreaders  storing  less  than  2,500 
waste  tires  or  a  quantity  of  waste  tires  equal 
to  the  number  to  be  retreaded  over  a  30-day 
period,  whichever  is  greater,  at  any  collec- 
tion site  where  tires  are  retreaded; 

"(3)  businesses  which  remove  tires  from  ve- 
hicles storing  less  than  2,500  waste  tires  at 
any  collection  site  where  such  removals 
occur; 

"(4)  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  storing 
less  than  2,500  waste  tires  for  future  process- 
ing or  disposal  which  are  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance with  the  revised  criteria  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  4010(c)  and  which 
have  already  received  a  permit  under  a  State 
solid  waste  program  imposing  conditions  and 
requirements  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  comparable  to  those  Im- 
posed by  this  section;  or 

"(5)  any  person  storing  or  using  waste  tires 
for  a  marine  or  agricultural  purpose  provided 
that  such  waste  tires  are  used  for  such  pur- 
pose within  six  months  of  the  date  the  tire  is 
removed  from  use. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  impose 
alternative  requirements,  including  require- 
ments for  fire  prevention  and  disease  con- 
trol, and  may  include  such  requirements  in 
the  guidance  published  under  subsection 
(0(2)  on  persons  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  as  a  condition  for  any  exemption 
or  partial  exemption  under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  REGiSTRA-noN.— (1)  Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  each  tire  hauler,  tire  collector 
and  tire  processor  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  State  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  including  in  such  noti- 
fication the  following  information— 

"(A)  the  name  and  business  address  of  the 
tire  hauler,  tire  collector  or  tire  processor: 

"(B)  the  name  and  business  address  of  the 
person  or  persons  owning  any  property  on 
which  a  tire  collection  site  is  located; 

"(C)  the  location  and  a  physical  descrip- 
tion of  each  collection  site  maintained  by  a 
tire  collector; 

"(D)  the  name  of  the  person  to  contact  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  involving  waste 
tires  located  at  each  collection  site; 

"(E)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  waste 
tires  that  are  at  each  collection  site; 

"(F)  an  estimate  by  a  tire  collector  or  tire 
processor  of  the  average  number  of  waste 
tires  that  are  received  at  each  collection  site 
maintained  by  such  collector  or  processor 
each  month  and  the  sources  from  which 
waste  tires  are  received; 

"(G)  an  estimate  by  a  tire  hauler  of  the  av- 
erage number  of  waste  tires  that  are  deliv- 
ered to  each  collection  site  each  month; 

"(H)  a  description  of  methods  used  at  each 
collection  site  to  shred,  process,  recycle  or 
dispose  of  waste  tires; 

"(I)  a  description  of  the  fire  prevention  and 
disease  control  methods  employed  at  each 
collection  site; 

"(J)  a  certification  signed  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  each  collection  site  assuring 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  by  the  ap- 
plicable dates  or  assuring  that  the  collection 
site  will  be  closed  and  will  be  abated  by  the 
date  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
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p^blish  a  notification  form  (or 

with  such  form  a  designa- 

agencies  which  are  to  re- 

to  be  used  by  tire  haulers, 

I  .nd  tire  processors  in  compll- 

jubsection.  Development  and 

I  he  form  shall  not  be  subject 

Reduction  Act.  Designa- 

a^encies  to  receive  notification 

carried  out  in  cooperation 

of  each  State. 


PR  XSRAMS.— 


G^ERAL.— Beginning      twelve 

date  of  enactment  of  this 

Clovernor   of  any   State   may 

AJiministrator  to  implement  a 

ling,  abatement  and  disposal 

;his  subsection. 

ouiiANCE.— Not  later  than  twelve 

date  of  enactment  of  this 

,  idministrator    shall    publish 

establishing    the    minimum    ele- 

to  be  administered  under 

State  agency.  These  ele- 

i^clude   the   requirements   set 

(3),  (4)  and  (5)  and  each  of 
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requiiement 


authority  to  assure  compll- 

4nforce  the  prohibitions  estab- 

(c)  and  each  of  the  other 

this  Act  applicable  to  tire 

collectors  or  tire  processors: 

to  abate  any  waste  tire 
tire  stockpile  within  such 
e  to  the  authority  granted 
under  subsection  (1)  and  a 
that  such  dumps  and  stock- 
by  no  later  than  the  dates 
subsection  (c); 

that  each  tire  hauler, 
tire  processor  operate  pursu- 
Issued  by  the  State; 
authority  to  assure  that  the 
paragraph  (4)  are  collected 
the  sale  of  new  tires  and  by 
tire  collectors  and  tire  proc- 
in  waste  tires; 
to  require  that  tire  haulers 
particular  geographic  areas  de- 
so:  ne  portion  of  the  waste  tires 
qoUect  to  a  tire  processor  en- 
Ing.  if  flow  control  is  nec- 
the  economic  viability  of  re- 
3  in  such  areas; 
personnel  and  funding  to  ad- 
ptogram;  and 

oiher  requirements  as  the  Ad- 
pre  scribe. 
REQUIREMENTS.— The  guidance 
to   paragraph   (2)   shall 
permits  provide,  at  a  mini- 
fallowing— 

that  the  State  agency 

the  program  and  issuing  per- 

authority  to— 

p^rmita  that  apply,  and  assure 

all  persons  required  to  have  a 


pur  luant 


requi  -ement 


adequate  i 


permit  under  this  section  with  applicable 
standards,  regulations  or  requirements, 

"(11)  issue  permits  for  a  fixed  term,  not  to 
exceed  five  years, 

"(ill)  assure  that  permits  require  compli- 
ance with  the  prohibitions  of  subsection  (c), 

"(iv)  terminate,  modify,  or  revoke  and  re- 
issue permits  for  cause, 

"(V)  enforce  permits  and  the  requirement 
to  obtain  a  permit,  Including  authority  to 
recover  civil  penalties  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  not  less  than  $10,000  per  day  for 
each  violation,  and  to  seek  appropriate 
criminal  penalties,  and 

"(vi)  grant  limited  extensions  of  a  permits 
term  upon  a  timely  and  complete  application 
for  renewal,  pending  final  action  upon  the  re- 
newal application  by  the  State  agency; 

"(B)  a  requirement  that  the  permitting  au- 
thority establish  and  implement  adequate 
procedures  for  processing  permit  applica- 
tions expeditiously,  and  for  public  notice,  in- 
cluding offereing  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  a  hearing,  on  any  permit  appli- 
cation; 

"(C)  a  requirement  that  the  State  conduct 
an  inspection  at  each  waste  tire  collection 
site  before  a  permit  is  issued  to  operate  the 
site  as  a  waste  tire  stockpile; 

"(D)  a  requirement  that  all  permit  applica- 
tions, abatement  plans,  permits,  and  mon- 
itoring or  compliance  reports  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public; 

"(E)  a  requirement  under  State  law  that 
each  person  subject  to  the  requirement  to 
obtain  a  permit  under  the  State  program  pay 
an  annual  fee,  or  the  equivalent  over  some 
other  period,  sufficient  to  cover  all  reason- 
able costs  of  developing,  administering  and 
enforcing  the  State  permit  program; 

"(F)  a  requirement  that  each  permit  Issued 
to  a  tire  collector  or  processor  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  waste  tire  stockpile  include  a  nu- 
merical limitation  on  the  waste  tires  that 
can  be  stored,  processed  or  disposed  at  such 
site  and  that  the  tire  collector  demonstrates 
financial  responsibility  for  processing  or 
abating  all  tires  that  may  be  accumulated  up 
to  the  limit  in  the  permit;  and 

"(G)  a  requirement  that  each  permit  for  a 
waste  tire  stockpile  contain  a  schedule  for 
the  abatement  of  all  waste  tires  managed, 
stored,  disposed  or  otherwise  deposited  at 
the  stockpile  as  expeditiously  as  practicable 
but  not  later  than  December  31,  1999,  and 
containing  annual  incremental  reductions  in 
the  quantity  of  waste  tires  stored  at  the  site 
providing  that  fifty  per  centum  of  such 
abatement  shall  be  accomplished  by  not 
later  than  December  31,  1996. 

"(4)  FEES  ON  PURCHASE  AND  DISPOSAL.- (A) 

The  guidance  published  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  with  respect  to  fees  provide, 
at  a  minimum,  for  the  following— 

"(i)  a  requirement  that  the  State  impose  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  $.50  on  the  sale  of  each 
new  tire  until  such  time  as  all  waste  tire 
dumps  and  waste  tire  stockpiles  in  the  State 
have  been  abated; 

"(ii)  a  requirement  that  a  tipping  fee  of 
not  less  than  $1.00  for  each  waste  tire  re- 
moved from  a  motor  vehicle  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vehicle  to  the  per- 
son or  business  removing  the  tire; 

"(ill)  a  requirement  that  any  tire  hauler 
collecting  tires  from  any  person.  Including 
businesses  which  remove  tires  and  collect 
the  fee  required  by  subparagraph  (B)  or  from 
any  other  location  including  households  and 
commercial  disposal  sites,  charge  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  $1.00  for  each  waste  tire  col- 
lected; and 

"(iv)  a  requirement  that  any  tire  collector 
or  tire  processor  receiving  waste  tires  charge 


the  tire  hauler  or  any  other  person  deposit- 
ing tires  at  the  collection  or  processing  site 
owned  by  the  collector  or  processor  a  fee  of 
not  less  that  $1.00  for  each  waste  tire  depos- 
ited at  the  site. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  firom  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  often  than  every  three 
years,  review  the  fees  required  In  State  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  (11). 
(ill),  and  (iv)  and  may  adjust  the  amount  of 
such  fee  requirement  to  reflect  the  econom- 
ics of  tire  processing  and  recycling.  If  the 
Administrator  modifies  the  amount  of  the 
fee  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graphs, each  State  with  an  approved  waste 
tire  recycling,  abatement  and  disposal  pro- 
gram shall  revise  its  program  incorporating 
such  Increases  in  its  regulations  effective 
within  twelve  months  of  the  Administrator's 
determination. 

"(C)  A  State  may  establish  a  fee  system 
different  from  that  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)(i),  including  fees  on  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istrations or  transfers,  provided  that  the 
State  demonstrates  to  the  Administrator 
that  such  alternative  fee  will  provide  re- 
sources sufficient  to  assure  abatement  of  all 
waste  tire  dumps  and  waste  tire  stockpiles  In 
such  State  by  not  later  than  the  dates  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (c). 

"(5)  USES  OF  STATE  REVENUE.— The  guid- 
ance published  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  require  that  any  revenues  received  by  a 
State  from  the  fee  required  by  paragraph 
(4)(AKI)  (or  in  the  alternative  paragraph 
(4)(C))  be  placed  into  a  special  fund  and  that 
appropriations  from  the  fund  be  used  only 
to— 

"(A)  abate  waste  tire  dumps  and  waste  tire 
stockpiles; 

"(B)  make  grants  or  loans  or  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  tire  processors  to 
support  recycling  of  waste  tires; 

"(C)  offset  any  additional  cost  associated 
with  the  procurement  of  rubber-modified  as- 
phalt pavement  used  in  road  construction  by 
the  State  or  a  local  government  entity  or  In 
the  procurement  of  other  products  made 
from  recycled  tires;  or 

"(D)  operate  or  provide  grants  to  facilities 
assuring  compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (c)  and  the  proper  disposal  of 
waste  tires. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  the 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)(A)(I)  (or  in  the  alternative  paragraph 
(4)(C))  shall  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  State  program. 

"(6)  APPLICATIONS.— Each  State  shall  in- 
clude in  its  program  submission  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  a  summary  of 
the  information  collected  pursuant  to  the 
notifications  required  by  subsection  (e).  To 
the  extent  practicable,  the  summary  shall 
also  include  information  on  orphan  tire  col- 
lection sites  for  which  no  owner  or  operator 
submitted  a  notification  form.  Not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  waste 
tire  generation,  management,  collection, 
storage,  recycling  and  disposal  based  on  the 
information  Included  in  State  applications. 

"(7)  APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL  OF  STATE 
PROGRAMS.- 

"(A)  A  State  program  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  approved,  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  disapprove  any  program  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that— 

"(I)  the  authorities  contained  in  the  pro- 
gram are  not  adequate  to  assure  compliance 
by  tire  haulers,  tire  collectors  and  tire  proc- 
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essors  within  the  State 
ments  of  this  section; 

"(11)  adequate  authority  does  not  exist,  or 
adequate  resources  are  not  available,  to  im- 
plement the  program; 

"(ill)  the  program  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate assurance  that  all  waste  tire  dumi>s 
and  waste  tire  stockpiles  will  be  abated  by 
the  dates  established  In  subsection  (c);  or 

"(iv)  the  program  is  not  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance with  the  guidance  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  paragraph  (2)  or  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  State  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  any  revision  or  modifications  nec- 
essary to  obtain  approval.  The  State  may  re- 
vise and  resubmit  the  program  for  review 
and  approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  State  is  not  administering  a 
program  in  accordance  with  the  guidance 
published  under  paragraph  (2)  or  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  80  notify  the  State,  and  if  action  which 
will  assure  prompt  compliance  is  not  taken 
within  180  days,  the  Administrator  shall  dis- 
approve the  program.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  disapprove  any  program,  unless  the 
State  shall  have  been  notified  and  the  rea- 
sons for  disapproval  shall  have  been  stated  in 
writing  and  made  public.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
approving a  State  program  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate a  Federal  program  applicable  In  such 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (h). 

"(8)  Enforcement.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  interpreted,  construed  or  ap- 
plied to  prevent  the  Administrator  from  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  or  any  other  requirement  of  this 
section. 

"(9)  Grants  and  technical  assistance.— 
7%e  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  from  appropriations 
trom  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling,  Abatement 
and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  implementing  waste  tire  re- 
cycling, abatement  and  disposal  programs 
under  this  section.  The  Administrator  may 
provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  to  others  on  a  cost  recov- 
ery basis,  with  respect  to  techniques  for 
waste  tire  recycling,  processing  and  abate- 
ment. 

"(g)  State  Authority.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  interpreted,  construed  or  ap- 
plied to  limit  the  authority  of  any  State  or 
iwlltical  subdivision  thereof  to  impose  any 
additional  or  more  stringent  requirements 
on  a  tire  hauler,  tire  collector  or  tire  proc- 
essor or  on  the  management,  storage,  proc- 
essing, recycling,  abatement  or  disposal  of 
waste  tires  or  waste  tire  collection  sites. 

"(h)  Federal  Program.— In  the  event  that 
a  State  has  not  submitted  a  waste  tire  recy- 
cling, abatement  and  disposal  program  or  Is 
not  adequately  administering  and  enforcing 
such  program  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  guidance 
Issued  under  subsection  (f)(2),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate,  administer  and  en- 
force a  program  for  such  State  to  assure 
compliance  with  each  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  Federal  program  for  each  State 
which  has  not  submitted  a  program  before 
the  date  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  on  such  date  and  shall 
promulgate  a  Federal  program  for  each  State 
for  which  approval  is  withdrawn  pursuant  to 
subsection  (0(7)  on  the  date  of  disapproval. 
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The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  per- 
mits and  collect  fees  in  lieu  of  a  State  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (f).  Any  revenue  from 
fees  collected  by  the  Administrator  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling.  Abate- 
ment and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  and  shall  only 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  authorized 
in  subsection  (k). 

"(1)  Abatement  and  Response  Authori- 
ties.— 

"(1)  To  assure  compliance  with  the  prohibi- 
tions of  subsection  (c)  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to — 

"(A)  order  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
waste  tire  dump,  waste  tire  stockpile  or 
other  collection  site  or  any  other  person  who 
has  transported  waste  tires  to  such  the  site 
to  abate  such  dump,  stockpile  or  site; 

"(B)  undertake  action  to  abate  a  tire  col- 
lection site  using  funds  from  the  Waste  Tire 
Recycling.  Abatement  and  Disposal  Trust 
Fund. 

An  order  issued  under  subparagraph  (A)  may 
include  an  enforceable  schedule  for  removal 
of  waste  tires  from  such  dump,  stockpile  or 
site. 

"(2)  Civil  action.— The  Administrator  may 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  against  owner 
or  operator  of  any  waste  tire  dump,  waste 
tire  stockpile  or  waste  tire  collection  site  or 
any  other  person  who  has  transported  waste 
tires  to  such  dump,  stockpile  or  site  to  im- 
mediately restrain  any  such  person  from  op- 
erating or  maintaining,  or  depositing  waste 
tires  at.  such  dump,  stockpile  or  site  or  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  human  health  and  environment. 

"(3)  Additional  action.— If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  assure  prompt  protection  of  the 
health  of  persons  or  the  environment  solely 
by  commencement  of  civil  action  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  may 
issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  persons  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

"(4)  Notification.— Prior  to  taking  any  ac- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken. 

"(5)  Violations.— Any  person  who,  without 
sufficient  cause,  willfully  violates,  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  subsection  may,  in  an 
action  brought  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  enforce  such  order, 
be  fined  not  more  than  125,000  for  each  day  in 
which  such  violation  occurs  or  such  failure 
to  comply  continues. 

"(6)  LiABiLiry  for  abatement  costs.- If 
the  Administrator  takes  any  abatement  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  any  waste 
tire  collection  site,  the  tire  collector  owning 
or  operating  such  site  or  any  other  person 
who  has  transported  tires  to  such  site  shall 
be  liable  to  the  Administrator  for  all  reason- 
able costs  incurred  in  such  abatement.  The 
amount  of  such  costs  shall  be  recoverable  in 
an  action  brought  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court.  Any  funds  recovered 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling,  Abatement  and 
Disposal  Trust  Fund. 

"(J)  Public  Lands.— Not  later  than  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  head 
of  each  other  Federal  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  owning  land  on  which  a  tire 
collection  site  is  located  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency,  prepare  and  com- 
mence to  implement  a  plan  to  abate  waste 
tire  dumps  and  waste  tire  stockpiles  which 
are  located  on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States.  Such  plan  shall  assure  that  all  waste 
tires  In  such  dumps  and  stockpiles  shall  be 
properly  disposed,  recycled  or  transferred  to 
the  operators  of  tire  processing  facilities  as 
expeditiously  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  December  31.  1996.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  to  the  head  of 
each  other  Federal  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality owning  land  on  which  a  col- 
lection site  is  located  from  the  Waste  Tire, 
Recycling.  Abatement  and  Disposal  Trust 
Fund  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(k)  Use  of  Trust  Fimo  appropru- 
TiONS.— There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling. 
Abatement  and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
established  by  this  subsection. 

"(4)  State  grants.— The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
from  funds  appropriated  from  the  Waste  Tire 
Recycling.  Abatement  and  Disposal  Trust 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  im- 
plementing State  programs  under  subsection 
(f)  and  carrying  out  the  other  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Shreddlng  capacity.— In  making 
grants  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  highest  priority  to  assuring 
that  adequate  capacity  is  available  to  con- 
vert all  waste  tires  newly  removed  from 
motor  vehicles  to  shredded  tire  material  be- 
ginning twelve  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  make  emergency  grants  to 
the  States  to  assure  such  capacity  and  shall 
use  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Waste 
Tire  Recycling.  Abatement  and  Disposal 
Trust  Fund  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

"(3)  Abatement  of  pubuc  lands.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
transfer;  pursuant  to  appropriation  acts, 
funds  from  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling.  Abate- 
ment and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  or  the 
heaui  of  any  other  Federal  department,  agen- 
cy or  instrumentality  on  which  a  waste  tire 
collection  site  is  located  for  the  purpose  of 
abating  such  collection  site  or  sites. 

"(4)  Federal  procurement.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, pursuant  to  appropriation  acts,  funds 
from  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling,  Abatement 
and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  department,  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality engaged  in  road  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offsetting  additional  costs  associated 
with  the  procurement  of  rubber-modified  as- 
phalt pavement  for  road  construction,  sur- 
facing or  resurfacing. 

"(5)  Federal  programs  and  abatement 
actions.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Waste  Tire  ftecycling. 
Abatement  and  Disposal  Trust  Fund  to  the 
Administrator  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  and  enforce  any  Federal 
program  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  and  to  take  abatement  actions  as  author- 
ized by  subsection  (1). 

"(6)  Research.— The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  with  any 
person  or  persons  using  funds  appropriated 
from  the  Waste  Tire  Recycling.  Abatement 
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and  Disposal  T-ust  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  rea  earch  and  development  on 
waste  tire  pro  ;essing  and  recycling  tech- 
nologies or  on  t  le  use,  performance  and  mar- 
ketability of  pr  Hlucts  made  from  crumb  rub- 
ber or  other  materials  produced  from  waste 
tire  processing.  The  Administrator  shall,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, conduct  a  program  of  research  to  de- 
termine (A)  th(i  public  health  and  environ- 
mental risks  associated  with  the  production 
and  use  of  ru  sber-modlfled  asphalt  pave- 
ment; (B)  the  jerformance  of  rubber-modi- 
fled  asphalt  pa\  ement  under  various  climate 
and  use  conditions;  and  (3)  the  degree  to 
which  rubber-m  jdifled  asphalt  pavement  can 
be  recycled.  The  research  program  required 
by  the  precedlni;  sentence  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  ;hree  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  th  Is  paragraph. 

"(1)  Enforcew  ent.— 

"(1)  compliance  orders.— 

"(A)  Wheneve  •  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion the  Admin  strator  determines  that  any 
person  has  violj  ted.  or  is  in  violation  of,  any 
requirement  or  prohibition  in  effect  under 
this  section  (it eluding  any  requirement  or 
prohibition  in  e  ['feet  under  regulations  under 
this  section),  tie  Administrator  may  issue 
an  order  (I)  assi  issing  a  civil  penalty  for  any 
past  or  current  violation,  (11)  requiring  com- 
pliance immediately  or  within  a  specified 
time  period,  oi  (HI)  both,  or  the  Adminis- 
trator may  cor  imence  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  d  strict  court  in  the  district  in 
which  the  viola  tion  occurred  for  appropriate 
relief,  includinc  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction.  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  state  with  reasonable  speci- 
ficity the  natur  s  of  the  violation. 

"(B)  Any  pemlty  assessed  in  an  order 
under  this  subsi  >ction  shall  not  exceed  S25.000 
per  day  of  none  ompliance  for  each  violation 
of  a  requlrem)  nt  or  prohibition  in  effect 
under  this  sect  on.  In  assessing  such  a  pen- 
alty, the  Admi  ilstrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  seri(  usness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  Bfforts  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requlrem«  nts. 

"(C)  Any  order  issued  under  this  paragraph 
shall  become  final  unless,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  1  isuance  of  the  order,  the  per- 
sons named  the-ein  request  a  public  hearing. 
Upon  such  reqi  est.  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  condtict  a  public  hearing.  In  con- 
nection with  an  y  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Adn  Inistrator  may  Issue  subpoe- 
nas for  the  pr>ductlon  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  doci  iments.  and  may  promulgate 
rules  for  discov  »ry  procedures. 

"(D)  In  the  a  ,se  of  a  final  order  under  this 
paragraph  requ  ring  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement of  or  regulation  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  a  viola  ,or.  without  sufficient  cause, 
fails  to  take  ( orrective  action  within  the 
time  specified  1 1  an  order,  the  Administrator 
may  assess  a  c!  vil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S25,000  for  each  day  of  continued  noncompli- 
ance with  the  o  "der. 

••(2)  CIUMINJ  L  PENALTIES.— Any  person 
who— 

"(A)  knowing  ly  violates  the  requirements 
of  or  regulation  s  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  knowlncly  omits  material  informa- 
tion or  makes  iny  false  material  statement 
or  representati  :>n  in  any  record,  report,  or 
other  document,  filed,  maintained,  or  used 
for  purposes  of  compliance  with  this  section 
or  regulations  t  hereunder 
shall,  upon  con'rlction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  S50.000  for  each  day  of  viola- 
tion, or  impris<  mment  not  to  exceed  2  years. 
If  the  convlcU(  n  is  for  a  violation  commit- 
ted after  a  firft  conviction  of  such  person 


under  this  paragraph,  the  maximum  punish- 
ment shall  be  doubled  with  repect  to  both 
the  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

"(3)  Civil  penalties.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  or  regulation  under 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  S25,000  for  each  such  violation. 
E^ch  day  of  such  violation  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation.". 

Sec.  4.  Use  of  Rubber-Modified  Asphalt 
Pavement.— (a)  Beginning  on  the  date  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
make  no  grant  to  any  State  under  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  other  than  projects 
or  grants  for  safety  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
project  is  an  improvement  in  safety  that  will 
result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  or  avoid- 
ance of  accidents,  for  any  year  unless  the 
State  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
a  certification  that  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  asphalt  pavement  laid  in  the 
State  is  such  year  and  financed  in  whole  or 
part  by  such  grants  shall  be  rubber-modified 
asphalt  pavement.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish a  phase-in  period  for  the  requirements 
established  by  this  section,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  phase-in  period  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  production  and  applica- 
tion facilities  for  rubber-modified  asphalt 
pavement.  Such  phase-in  period  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  date  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary may  increase  the  percentage  of  rub- 
ber-modified asphalt  pavement  to  be  used  in 
federally-assisted  highway  projects  to  the 
extent  it  is  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  and  if  an  increase  is  appro- 
priate to  assure  markets  for  the  reuse  and 
recycling  of  waste  tires. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  set  aside  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  for  any  three-year  pe- 
riod on  a  determination,  made  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  that  there  is  reli- 
able evidence  indicating — 

(1)  that  techniques  for  mixing  and  applying 
rubber-modified  asphalt  pavement  substan- 
tially increase  risks  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  as  compared  to  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  mixing  and  applying  conventional 
pavement; 

(2)  that  rubber-modified  asphalt  pavement 
cannot  be  recycled  to  the  same  degree  as 
conventional  pavement;  or 

(3)  that  rubber-modified  asphalt  pavement 
does  not  perform  satisfactorily  as  a  material 
for  the  construction  or  surfacing  of  highways 
and  roads. 

(c)  Any  determination  made  to  set  aside 
the  requirements  of  this  section  may  be  re- 
newed for  an  additional  three-year  period  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator.  Any  determination  made 
with  respect  to  subsection  (b)(3)  may  be 
made  for  specific  States  or  regions  consider- 
ing climate,  geography  and  other  factors 
that  may  be  unique  to  the  State  or  region. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  the  request  of 
a  particular  State  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  modify  the  minimum 
percentage  of  rubber-modified  asphalt  pave- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  feder- 
ally-assisted highway  projects  in  such  State, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  waste  tires  available 
prior  to  disposal  in  the  State  to  meet  the  10 
per  centum  requirement  established  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  each  of  the  other  recycling 
and  processing  uses,  including  retreading,  for 
which  waste  tires  are  required. 


(e)  The  Secretary  may  grant  a  State  credit 
toward  the  requirement  that  10  per  centum 
of  the  asphalt  pavement  used  in  federally-as- 
sisted highway  projects  in  the  State  be  rub- 
ber-modified asphalt  pavement  for  volumes 
of  rubber-modified  asphalt  pavement  used  in 
other  road  and  other  construction  projects, 
provided  that  the  total  volume  of  rubber- 
modified  asphalt  pavement  used  in  the  State 
in  any  year  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  conventional  pavement  used  in  federally- 
assisted  highway  projects. 

Sec.  5.  Additional  Procurement  Guide- 
lines.—Section  6602(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1985."  the  following:  "Not  later  than 
December  31.  1993  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  final  guidelines  for  rubber  products 
(including  asphalt  pavement)  containing 
crumb  rubber  derived  by  processing  waste 
tires.". 

Sec.  6.  Conforming  amendments.— The 
table  of  contents  for  subtitle  D  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (contained  in  section  1001 
of  such  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  4011.  Waste  tire  recycling,  abatement 
and  disposal.". 

Summary  of  the  Waste  Tire  Recyclino 
Bill 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bill:  the  Waste 
Tire  Recycling.  Abatement  and  Disposal  Act 
of  1991. 

Section  2  contains  Congressional  findings 
including:  (1)  250  million  tires  are  disposed 
each  year  and  3  billion  have  accumulated  in 
tire  piles:  (2)  current  storage  and  disposal 
practices  are  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment;  and  (3)  there  are  opportunities 
to  recycle  tires. 

Section  3  amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (RCRA)  adding  a  new  section  to  subtitle 
D  with  several  elements: 

F*urposes:  (1)  to  encourage  tire  recycling; 
(2)  to  prevent  disease  and  fires;  (3)  to  require 
abatement  (reduction  in  size  of  stockpiles  to 
not  more  than  2500  tires  in  any  pile)  by  the 
year  2000;  and  (4)  to  regulate  commerce  in 
scrap  tires. 

Definitions:  The  most  Important  include: 
(Da  tire  collection  site  is  anything  more 
than  400  tires;  (2)  shredding  means  to  process 
tires  to  a  size  that  won't  hold  water;  (3)  recy- 
cle does  not  include  burning;  (4)  abate  means 
to  reduce  the  size  of  a  tire  pile  to  not  more 
than  2500  shredded  tires;  (5)  properly  dis- 
posed means  shredded  and  placed  In  a  land- 
fill meeting  subtitle  D  criteria;  and  (6)  rub- 
ber-modified asphalt  means  asphalt  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  of  crumb  rubber  per  ton  of 
pavement. 

Prohibitions:  (1)  disposal  of  whole  tires  in 
landfills  is  banned  one  year  after  enactment; 
(2)  beginning  one  year  after  enactment,  tires 
newly  removed  from  a  vehicle  must  be  shred- 
ded or  processed  within  7  days;  (3)  also  begin- 
ning one  year  after  enactment,  fire  and  dis- 
ease prevention  standards  Including  maxi- 
mum pile  size  and  minimum  spacing  require- 
ments are  imposed  on  tire  collection  sites; 
(4)  beginning  four  years  after  enactment  all 
tires  in  existing  piles  must  be  shredded:  (5)  a 
year  after  state  programs  are  adopted  (which 
will  generally  be  three  years  after  enact- 
ment) all  tire  haulers  and  collectors  must 
operate  under  state-issued  permits;  and  (2) 
after  the  year  2000  tire  piles  bigger  than  2500 
tires  are  prohibited. 

Exemptions:  (1)  retailers  storing  not  more 
than  1500  tires  at  one  site;  (2)  retreaders  stor- 
ing a  30-day  supply  of  casings;  (3)  service  sta- 
tions and  others  who  remove  tires  storing 
not  more  than  1500  tires  at  one  site;  (4)  land- 
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fills  storing  not  more  than  2500  tires  for 
processing  or  disposal;  (5)  marine  and  agri- 
cultural uses  if  used  within  6  months. 

Registration:  All  tire  haulers,  tire  collec- 
tors and  tire  processors  are  required  to  no- 
tify state  agencies  within  six  months  of  en- 
actment providing  Information  on  waste  tire 
stockpiles  and  collection  practices. 

State  Programs:  EPA  is  to  provide  guid- 
ance within  12  months.  Any  state  can  apply 
to  run  a  program  which  meets  guidance. 
State  programs  must  require  permits  for 
haulers,  collectors  and  processors.  States 
must  collect  fees  of  at  least  50  cents  for  each 
new  tire  sold  and  use  revenue  to  manage  pro- 
grams. States  must  have  a  plan  providing  for 
the  abatement  of  all  tire  stockpiles.  States 
must  Inspect  sites  before  permits  are  grant- 
ed. Tire  collectors  must  show  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  abatement  of  tires  stored  (a 
bond  in  the  amount  of  approximately  SI  per 
tire  allowed  to  be  stored  under  permit).  Per- 
mits must  contain  abatement  schedules  as- 
suring that  all  tire  piles  are  abated  by  year 
2000.  States  must  have  authority  to  order 
abatement  of  tire  piles.  A  tipping  fee  of  SI 
per  tire  is  also  to  be  charged  to  vehicle 
owner  upon  removal  of  used  tire. 

EPA  Program:  EPA  is  to  establish  program 
for  each  state  which  does  not  have  one  by 
the  date  three  years  after  enactment.  EPA's 
program  would  be  identical  to  a  state  pro- 
gram. 

Abatement  Authority:  EPA  is  given  au- 
thority to  order  the  abatement  of  a  tire  pile. 
EPA  also  is  given  authority  to  cleanup  a  tire 
pile  and  recover  costs  from  the  owner  of  the 
site. 

Public  Lands:  The  head  of  each  federal 
agency  owning  land  on  which  a  tire  stockpile 
Is  located  is  to  develop  an  abatement  plan. 

Enforcement:  EPA  is  given  enforcement 
authority  equivalent  to  that  available  under 
subtitle  C  of  RCRA  to  take  action  against 
any  person  violating  these  new  provisions. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  requires  each  state  to 
use  rubber-modified  asphalt  pavement  In  10% 
of  its  federally-assisted  road  construction  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  federal  highway 
grants.  The  requirement  begins  four  years 
after  enactment.  DOT  can  delay  the  require- 
ment for  three  years  if  it  finds  that  rubber- 
modified  asphalt  pavement:  (1)  presents 
greater  environmental  risks;  (2)  is  not  tech- 
nically feasible;  (3)  cannot  be  recycled  to  the 
same  extent  as  conventional  asphalt.  DOT  is 
also  authorized  to  modify  the  10%  require- 
ment, requiring  a  lesser  percentage  if  tires 
are  being  used  for  other  purposes  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  uses  conflict  with  recycling 
Into  pavement. 

Section  5  requires  EPA  to  publish  a  federal 
procurement  guideline  for  rubber-modified 
asphalt  pavement  not  later  than  December 
31.  1993. 

Section  6  includes  conforming  amendments 
to  RCRA. 

SUMMARY  OF  TAX  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1  Imposes  a  federal  tax  of  50  cents 
per  tire  on  the  sale  of  new  tires.  The  tax 
would  collect  approximately  S120  million  per 
year  and  extends  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Section  8  creates  a  trust  fund  to  receive 
the  revenues  from  the  new  federal  tire  tax. 
The  trust  fund  could  be  used  to:  (1)  make 
grants  to  the  states;  (2)  establish  shredding 
capacity  for  newly  removed  tires;  (3)  abate 
tire  piles  on  federal  lands;  (4)  purchase  rub- 
ber-modified asphalt  for  federal  projects;  (5) 
finance  abatement  at  orphan  tire  collection 
sites;  and  (6)  conduct  research  on  tire  recy- 
cling technologies.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin.     Mr.    Kohl,    and    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN): 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Gov- 
ernmentwlde  comprehensive  energy 
management  plan  for  Federal  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

GOVERNMENT  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  (Jovernment  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Act  of  1991  and  the  Fed- 
eral Alternative  Vehicle  Procurement 
and  Manaigement  Act  of  1991.  This  com- 
prehensive bill  is  designed  to  restore 
some  effective  management  and  ac- 
countability in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's energy  costs  and  consumption. 
It  also  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  a  leader  in  the 
acquisition  and  usage  of  energy-effi- 
cient products  and  technologies. 

As  Congress  considers  the  proposed 
national  energy  strategy,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  legislation 
to  enhance  our  Nation's  security 
through  an  aggressive  R&D  and  con- 
servation regimen.  And  I  applaud  their 
diligent  efforts  in  this  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  I'd  like  to  do  my 
part  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  spends  $9  billion  a 
year  on  energy  in  managing  its  own  fa- 
cilities; that's  more  than  just  spare 
change.  A  report  on  energy  efficiency 
in  the  U.S.  Government  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
[OTA],  to  be  released  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore my  committee  on  May  14,  esti- 
mates that  our  utility  bill  could  be  cut 
by  some  $900  million  per  year  if  cost  ef- 
fective, commercially  available  energy 
conservation  measures  were  imple- 
mented in  Federal  buildings.  Obvi- 
ously, that  may  take  some  serious 
commitment,  and  some  up-front  fund- 
ing costs,  but  the  potential  savings  and 
paybacks  which  the  taxpayers  would 
reap  are  substantial. 

Between  1975  and  1985  the  Federal 
Government  made  some  headway  in 
curtailing  its  energy  use.  However, 
since  1985  it's  been  a  different  story. 
Total  energy  consumption  by  the  Feds 
has  gone  up  over  4  percent.  Despite  a 
mandate  to  achieve  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  building  energy  use  by  1995, 
consumption  has  actually  increased 
since  the  1985  level.  I  think  it's  fair  to 
say  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  agencies 
to  attain  this  goal. 

Why  cant  the  Federal  Government 
save  more  energy?  It  has  received  the 
authority  and  guidance  to  do  so  from 
both  Congress  and  the  President.  Yet 
these  savings  have  not  been  realized 
because  of  several  factors,  among  them 
a  lack  of  coordination  and  accountabil- 
ity, low  priority,  few  incentives,  poor 
information,  and  inadequate  personnel 
and  monetary  resources  throughout 
Government. 

I  know  what  old  man  winter  can  do 
to  the  monthly  utility  bills  of  my  fel- 


low Ohioans.  And  when  the  costs  or 
usage  go  up,  many  people  respond  by 
imdertaking  energy-saving  improve- 
ments, like  weatherizing  and  caulking 
doors  and  windows,  cleaning  heating 
vents,  taping  the  pipes  and  water  heat- 
er, turning  down  the  thermostat,  seal- 
ing the  pet  entrance,  and  installing  en- 
ergy-efficient insulation.  While  these 
steps  may  sound  small,  they  can  add  up 
to  big  savings  in  your  monthly  fuel 
bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  seem  to  exhibit  a  simi- 
lar response.  In  short,  I'm  not  sure  who 
exactly  is  watching  the  meter.  Answers 
to  such  questions  as:  "Who  turns  out 
the  building  lights  at  night;  what  in- 
centives do  agencies  and  their  employ- 
ees have  for  installing  energy-efficient 
products  or  conserving  energy;  how  do 
building  managers  know  which  heating 
systems  and  water  pumps  are  most  en- 
ergy efficient"  are  vague  at  best. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  addressing  these  per- 
sistent problems.  It  contains  no  magic 
or  easy  solutions,  but  rather  it  is  a 
"nuts  and  bolts"  bill  that  will,  hope- 
fully, reestablish  some  direction,  ac- 
countability, and  efficient  energy  man- 
agement within  agencies  and  across 
Government.  It  seeks  to  capture  some 
of  the  potential  cost-savings  by  requir- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  identify  their 
energy-savings  potential  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  implement  energy 
efficient  and  conservation  measures. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill,  the  Govern- 
ment Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1991,  es- 
tablishes standards  by  which  Federal 
agency  spending  on  energy  costs  and 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation  will 
be  monitored.  The  title  also  requires 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  General  Services  Administration 
[GSA],  identify  energy-efficient  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  promote  their 
procurement.  In  addition,  this  section 
authorizes  the  placement  of  trained, 
certified  energy  engineers  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's most  energy  wasteful  build- 
ings. And  it  sets  up  an  incentives  pro- 
gram to  reward  Federal  agencies  and 
employees  who  implement  conserva- 
tion and  efficiency  improvements  in 
buildings  that  result  in  substantial 
savings  in  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  an  effort  to  build  on  innovative 
energy  management  programs,  the  bill 
requires  GSA  to  hold  regional  work- 
shops for  Federal,  State,  and  local  en- 
ergy management  officials.  If  an  en- 
ergy conservation  program  is  working 
successfully  on  a  local  or  State  level, 
maybe  we  can  incorporate  it  on  the 
Federal  level.  My  legislation  also  es- 
tablishes a  demonstration  project  in 
Federal  buildings  for  federally  funded 
energy  conservation  devices.  Let's  get 
these  technologies  out  of  the  lab  and 
into  the  public's  view. 

The  second  title  of  the  legislation, 
the  Federal  Alternative  Vehicle  Pro- 
curement and  Management  Act  of  1991, 
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BBC  IM.  DCFINITI  >N& 

For  purposes  oi  this  title 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  deflne(  I  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Cdfie.  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service  and  ady  agency  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  Govern  ment; 

(2)  the  term  "facility  energy  manager" 
means  the  emplo  ^ee  with  responsibility  for- 

(A)  the  dally  ojwrations  of  a  Federal  facil- 
ity which  may  include  more  than  one  build- 
ing; and 

(B)  training  employees  concerning  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  issues; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and 

(4)  the  term  ["Task  Force"  means  the 
Interagency  Energy  Management  Task  Force 
established  under  section  547  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8257). 


SEC.  104.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  ACCOUNTING 
AND  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  GUIDELINES.— The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, the  General  Services  Administration. 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  shall  establish 
guidelines  to  be  implemented  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to  ensure  the  most  reliable,  ac- 
curate, and  practicable  accounting  of  energy 
consumption  costs  for  all  buildings  or  facili- 
ties which  the  agency  owns,  leases,  operates, 
or  manages  are  used  in  reporting  quarterly 
and  annual  energy  cost  figures  as  required 
under  section  543  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8263). 
Each  facility  energy  manager  shall  maintain 
energy  performance  records  for  review  by  the 
Inspector  General. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines.— Such  guide- 
lines shall  include  establishing  a  monitoring 
system  to  determine — 

(1)  which  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to 
operate; 

(2)  unusual  or  abnormal  increases  in  en- 
ergy consumption;  and 

(3)  the  accuracy  of  utility  charges  for  elec- 
tric and  gas  consumption. 

SEC.  105.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  BUDGETING. 

The  President  shall  include  in  each  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  a  separate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
requested,  on  an  individual  agency  basis, 
for— 

(1)  electric  and  other  utility  fuel  costs  to 
be  incurred  in  operating  and  maintaining 
agency  facilities;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part 
3  of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq.).  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  and  all 
applicable  Elxecutive  orders,  including  Exec- 
utive      Orders       No.        12003       and       No. 


SEC.  106.  AUDrr  SURVEY  AND  AGENCY  ACCOUNT- 
ABIUTY. 

(a)  AUDrr  Survey.— No  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President's  Council  on  Efficiency  and  In- 
tegrity shall  conduct  an  audit  survey  to  de- 
termine agency  compliance  with  section  543 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253).  The  survey  shall— 

(1)  identify  agency  compliance  activities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and 
any  other  matters  relevant  to  implementing 
the  goals  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act; 

(2)  assess  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
energy  consumption  and  energy  cost  figures 
required  under  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act;  and 

(3)  no  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Inspector  General  Review.— Each  In- 
spector General  established  under  section  2 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.)  is  encouraged  to  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  agency  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  and 
other  laws  relating  to  energy  use  reduction. 
Such  reviews  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
performing  the  required  duties  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  office. 

SEC.  107.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  ENERGY  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANhONG  AND  COORDI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Conference  Workshops.— The  General 
Services    Administration,    in    consultation 


with  the  Secretary  and  the  Task  Force,  shall 
hold  regular  conference  workshops  in  each  of 
the  10  standard  Federal  regions  on  energy 
management,  conservation,  efficiency,  and 
planning  strategy.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  work  and  consult  with 
State  administrative,  general  services,  and 
energy  offices  to  plan  for  particular  regional 
conferences.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  identify  and  notify  other  State, 
local,  and  county  public  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  for  energy  management  or 
may  have  an  Interest  in  such  conferences. 

(b)  Focus  of  Workshops.— Such  workshops 
and  conferences  shall  focus  on— 

(1)  effective  coordination  of  energy  man- 
agement practices  and  policies,  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  to  maxi- 
mize available  intergovernmental  resources; 

(2)  the  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  retrofitting  of  public  buildings  to  incor- 
porate energy  efficient  techniques; 

(3)  procurement  and  use  of  energy  efficient 
products; 

(4)  alternative  fuel  vehicle  procurement, 
placement,  and  usage; 

(5)  coordinated  development  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  servicing,  refueling,  and 
maintenance  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

(6)  dissemination  of  information  on  inno- 
vative programs,  technologies,  and  methods 
which  have  proven  successful  in  government; 
and 

(7)  technical  assistance  to  design  and  in- 
corporate effective  energy  management 
strategies. 

SEC   108.  PROCUREMENT  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  ENERGY  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Procurement.— The  General  Services 
Administration  shall  undertake  a  program 
to  include  energy  efficient  products  on  the 
Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New  Item 
Inventory  Schedule. 

(b)  Identification  Demonstration  Pro- 
cram.— The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  implement  a  program  to  identify  those 
energy  efficient  products  which  offer  signifi- 
cant potential  savings,  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  10  years,  as  calculated  using 
methods  and  procedures  developed  under  sec- 
tion 544  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8254).  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  Issue  guidelines  to 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  use  of  such 
products,  and  consider  the  feasibility  of  la- 
beling and  Identifying  such  products  on  the 
Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New  Item 
Inventory  Schedule. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.- No  later  than 
December  31,  1992,  and  on  each  December  31 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  progress, 
status,  activities,  and  results  of  the  pro- 
grams under  subsection  (b).  The  report  shall 
include — 

(1)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  new  product  under  subsection  (a)  added 
to  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New 
Item  Inventory  Schedule  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  and  the  name  of  the  product 
manufacturer; 

(2)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  product  identified  under  subsection  (b), 
and  efforts  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  encourage  the  acqui- 
sition and  use  of  such  products; 

(3)  the  actions  taken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  consider  the  labeling 
and  identification  of  products  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  barrier  which  inhibit  feasible 
implementation  of  labeling  and  identiflca- 
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tion  of  such  products,  and  recommendations 
for  legrislative  action,  if  necessary;  and 

(4)  whether  energry  cost  savingrs  tech- 
nologies identified  by  the  Advanced  Building 
Technology  Council,  under  section  809(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701J-2), 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  or  New  Item  Inventory  Schedule. 

SEC.  IM.  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

Section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  490(f)).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "(to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund)"  after 
"a  fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  rebates  or  other  cash 
Incentives  related  to  energy  savings  and 
shall  deposit  such  amounts  in  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (D).  Amounts  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
No  less  than  50  percent  of  the  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  for  energy 
efficiency  Improvements. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  accept  such 
goods  or  services  provided  In  lieu  of  any  re- 
bates or  other  cash  incentives  relating  to  en- 
ergy savings  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  the  administration  of  any  real 
property  which  the  Administrator  leases  and 
pays  utility  costs,  the  Administrator  may 
assign  all  or  a  portion  of  energy  rebates  to 
the  lessor  for  the  purpose  of  installing  en- 
ergy conserving  equipment  or  devices. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
for  energy  management  improvement  pro- 
grams— 

"(1)  amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph 
(A); 

"(ii)  goods  and  services  received  under  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(Hi)  amounts  the  Administratof  deter- 
mines are  not  needed  for  other  authorized 
projects  and  are  otherwise  available  for  en- 
ergy management  improvements. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  energy 
management  improvements  made  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  projections  for  energy  savings 
In  following  years. 

"(8)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  the  sale  of  recycled 
materials  and  shall  deposit  such  amounts  in 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B).  Amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  programs  which— 

"(1)  promote  further  source  reduction  and 
recycling  programs;  and 

"(ii)  encourage  employees  to  participate  in 
recycling  programs  by  providing  funding  for 
child  care,  fitness,  or  other  employee  benefit 
programs. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  recycling 
programs  made  in  the  previous  year  under 
this  paragraph  and  projections  for  recycling 
activities  in  following  years.". 


SEC.     110.     FEDERAL     ENERGY     MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. 

(a)  Energy  Management  Training.— 

(1)  Each  agency  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  program  to  ensure  that  facility  energy 
managers  are  trained  energy  managers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  program  shall  be  managed— 

(A)  by  the  agency  representative  on  the 
Task  Force;  or 

(B)  if  an  agency  is  not  represented  on  the 
Task  Force,  by  the  designee  of  the  head  of 
the  agency. 

(2)  Agencies  shall  encourage  appropriate 
employees  to  participate  in  energy  manager 
training  courses.  Employees  may  enroll  In 
courses  of  study  covering  the  areas  described 
under  paragraph  (3)  at — 

(A)  an  accredited  university  or  college; 

(B)  another  private  or  public  educational 
organization;  or 

(C)  a  professional  association. 

(3)  A  trained  energy  manager  shall  com- 
plete a  course  of  study  which  encompasses 
the  following  areas: 

(A)  Federal  codes  and  professional  stand- 
ards applicable  to  energy  management  and 
energy  conservation; 

(B)  trends  in  fuel  supply  and  pricing; 

(C)  fundamentals  of  energy,  building,  util- 
ity, process,  and  electrical  system  audits; 

(D)  energy  accounting  and  analysis; 

(E)  application  of  life  cycle  costing; 

(F)  instrumentation  for  surveys  and  au- 
dits; 

(G)  energy  effects  of  the  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  air  conditioning  system;  and 

(H)  energy  generation,  distribution,  and 
controls. 

(b)  Requirements  at  Federal  Faciu- 
TIES.— (1)(A)  No  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  each  agency  shall  ensure  that  the  facil- 
ity energry  manager  for  each  facility  de- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (B)  is  a  trained 
energy  manager  under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

(B)  This  paragraph  applies  to  the  5  facili- 
ties grreater  than  50,000  square  feet,  owned, 
leased,  managed,  or  otherwise  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  agency  which  have  the  high- 
est energy  usage  and  energy  costs  relative  to 
all  facilities  greater  than  50,000  square  feet 
owned,  leased,  managed,  or  otherwise  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  agency  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(2)(A)  No  later  than  September  30.  1993, 
each  agency  shall  ensure  that  the  facility  en- 
ergy manager  for  each  facility  described 
under  subparagrraph  (B)  is  a  trained  energry 
manager  under  the  criteria  established  under 
this  section. 

(B)  This  paragraph  applies  to  the  10  facili- 
ties greater  than  50,000  square  feet,  owned, 
leased,  managed,  or  otherwise  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  agency  which  have  the  high- 
est energy  usage  and  energy  costs  relative  to 
all  facilities  greater  than  50.000  square  feet 
owned,  leased,  managed,  or  otherwise  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  agency  for  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  en- 
ergy costs  of  facilities  shall  be  compared  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  costs  of  utilities  for  a 
facility  during  a  fiscal  year  to  the  area  of 
the  facility. 

(C)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  $100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  III.  FEDERAL  FACILITY  ENERGY  MANAGER 
RECOGNITION  AND  INCENTIVES 
AWARD  PROGRAM. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall. 
in  consultation  with  the  General  Services 


Administration,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, and  the  Task  Force,  establish  a  fi- 
nancial bonus  program  A  reward  outstand- 
ing facility  energy  mtflfegers  in  Federal 
agencies,  and  other  individuals  making  out- 
standing contributions  toward  the  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  or  costs  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

(b)  Selection  Criteria.— No  later  than 
June  1.  1992.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  proce- 
dures for  implementing  and  conducting  the 
award  program,  including  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  selecting  outstanding  energy  man- 
agers and  contributors.  £uch  criteria  shall 
include— 

(1)  Improved  energry  performance  through 
increased  energy  efficiency; 

(2)  implementation  of  proven  energy  effi- 
ciency and  energy  conservation  techniques, 
devices,  equipment,  or  procedures; 

(3)  effective  training  programs  for  facility 
energry  managers,  operators,  and  mainte- 
nance personnel; 

(4)  employee  awareness  programs; 

(5)  success  in  generating  utility  incentives, 
shared  energy  savings  contracts,  and  other 
federally  approved  performance  based  energy 
savings  contracts; 

(6)  successful  efforts  to  fulfill  compliance 
with  energy  reduction  mandates,  including  < 
the  provisions  of  section  543  of  the  National 
Energry  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253);  and 

(7)  success  in  the  implementation  of  the 
guidelines  under  section  IM  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— Each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies 
and  Congress  a  report  to  highlight  and  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  bonus  award  win- 
ners. 

(d)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC.  112.  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ATTAINMENT  OF 
AGENCY  ENERGY  REDUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  GOALS. 

(a)  Report. — No  later  than  1  yeai-  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Task 
Force,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
ability  of  Federal  agencies  to  reach  energy 
conservation  goals  required  under  section  543 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253). 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  shall 
be  based  on  a  survey  of  energy  usage,  effi- 
ciency, and  conservation  techniques  at  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  facilities  under  each 
agency's  management.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  description  of  energry  conservation 
and  efficiency  measures  completed  and 
planned  for  such  representative  facilities  and 
an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
parable efforts  may  be  made  at  similar  fa- 
cilities managed  by  the  agency  not  included 
In  the  representative  sample; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  technical  feasibility 
of  agencies  to  comply  with  section  543  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8253),  with  specific  reference  to  bar- 
riers which  may  prevent  the  agency's  ability 
to  comply  with  the  National  Energry  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  and  other  energy  man- 
agement reduction  goals; 

(3)  an  analysis,  based  upon  the  representa- 
tive sample— 

(A)  of  the  probability  of  each  agency 
achieving- 

(i)  a  reduction  of  energy  use  exceeding  the 
10  percent  energy  reduction  goal  under  sec- 
tion 543<aK2)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act;  and 
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(11)  a  20  percent  reduction  goal  established 

under  EUtecutive  Order  No.  ; 

and 

(B)  which  shall  take  into  account  the  ef- 
fects on  agency  energy  consumption  of  the 
installation  of  co  it  effective  energy  efficient 
devices,  products  md  techniques: 

(4)  an  operational  plan  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  each  agei  icy;  and 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  annual  en- 
ergy savings  by  agency  through  additional 
cost  effective  enjrgy  efficiency  initiatives, 
which  shall  be  di  fined  as  any  equipment  or 
materials  whose  I  nstallation  and  use  will  re- 
sult In  a  10-year  c  r  less  cost  recovery. 

(c)  Exemption.- -Facilities  exempted  under 
section  543<a)(2)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  report  requirament  under  this  section. 

SEC.  113.  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ENERGY  CONSUMP- 
TION IHRGETS. 

No  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  in  cons  iltation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Genen.l  Services  and  the  Task 
Force,  establishing  energy  consumption  tar- 
gets for  Januarj  1.  2000,  for  each  Federal 
agency  to  reduce  thermal  unit  expenditures 
per  square  foot  n  Federal  buildings  based 
upon  the  Information  provided  in  the  report 
under  section  112  af  this  Act. 

SBC.  114.  UTILITY  D  ICENTTVE  PROGRAMS. 

la)  In  General  —Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  en(  ouraged  to  participate  in 
programs  for  etergy  conservation  or  the 
management  of  electricity  demand  con- 
ducted by  gas  or  electric  utilities  and  gen- 
erally available  .o  customers  of  such  utili- 
ties. 

(b)  Acceptance  of  Financial  Incentives.— 
Federal  agencies  may  accept  any  financial 
incentive,  genera  lly  available  from  any  such 
utility,  to  adopt  technologies  and  practices 
that  the  Secretar  y  determines  are  cost  effec- 
tive for  the  Fedei  al  Government. 

<c)  NEGOTiATior  s.— Each  Federal  agency  Is 
encouraged  to  ei  ter  into  negotiations  with 
electric  and  gas  utilities  to  design  special  de- 
mand management  and  conservation  incen- 
tive programs  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
facilities  used  by  such  agency. 

(d)  Use  of  Cehtain  funds.— Fifty  percent 
of  funds  from  su<  h  utility  rebates  for  imple- 
menting energy  <  onservation  measures  shall 
be  maintained  b]  the  agency  to  be  used  for 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency  invest- 
ments to  Includii  training  for  certified  en- 
ergy managers  aj  provided  under  section  110 
of  this  Act. 

BC.  lis.  COtfMlERCIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENT 
TKCro  OLOGIES  IN  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
INGS. 

(a)  Energy  Efiiciency  in  Federal  Build- 
ings.—Part  3  of  ;itle  V  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservatlo  3  Policy  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  en  1  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

*nC.  Sa*.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Demos sTH.\TiON  Program.— No  later 


than  January  1 
oi>eratlon  with 
General   Servlcei 


1993,  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
tbe  Administrator  of  the 
Administration,  shall  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  to  install 
In  Federal  buildl  ags  commercial  energy  effi- 
ciency technoloi  rles  developed  by  entities 
that  have  received  or  are  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  energy  conservation 
research  and  devi  ilopment. 

EVALUATION.— The  Secretary  and  the 

sliall  evaluate  each  type  of 

technology  so  installed,  in- 


"(b) 
Administrator 
energy  efficiency 


feasibility,  and 


eluding  Its  techdical  feasibility,  operational 


Bconomic  effectiveness.  In- 


a  sufficient  number  of  applications  to 
produce  statistically  reliable  evaluation  re- 
sults based  on  the  technologies'  application 
in  various  climates  and  building  situations. 

"(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
no  more  than  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ment.- The  table  of  contents  for  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  549  the  following: 
"Sec.  550.  Demonstration  program.". 

SEC.  lie.  NATIONAL  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  AND 
ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  MANAGEMENT 
PLAN. 

Section  9(b)  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Elfficiency  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C.  12006(b);  Public 
Law  101-218)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "5-year" 
before  "management  plan"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"(5)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  plan  shall  in- 
clude an  Independent  review  of  not  less  than 
one  project  for  each  program  authorized 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
plan  shall,  for  each  of  the  programs  author- 
ized under  section  5  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  provide  a  technical  assessment  of  re- 
search needs,  opportunities,  and  priorities; 

■•(B)  contain  detailed  program  and  individ- 
ual project  information,  including  project 
objectives  and  milestones; 

"(C)  be  based  on  a  systematic  review  of  in- 
dividual projects  by  Department  of  Energy 
officials  responsible  for  implementation  of 
this  Act; 

"(D)  use  a  uniform  project  prioritization 
methodology  to  permit  the  comparison  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  proposed  projects; 

"(E)  include  milestones  that  specifically 
set  forth  planned  technology  transfer  activi- 
ties for  each  project; 

"(F)  include  estimated  annual  costs  during 
the  5-year  period  as  well  as  total  estimated 
costs  of  the  individual  programs  and 
projects;  and 

"(G)  identify  programs  and  projects  for 
which  funding  levels  have  been  changed  from 
the  prior  year's  plan.". 

SEC.  117.  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE  BUILDING  EN- 
ERGY IMPROVEMENT  ASSESSMENT. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
costs  associated  with  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  energy  reduction  require- 
ments, taking  into  account  particular  needs 
with  respect  to  the  security  and  physical  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE   II— FEDERAL  ALTERNATIVE   VEHI- 
CLE PROCUREMENT  A>fD  MANAGEMENT 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Al- 
ternative Vehicle  Procurement  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  102.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  Federal  Government  procurement  of 
new  technologies  often  leads  to  rapid  ad- 
vances in  those  technologies,  resulting  in 
market  introduction  and  overall  economic 
gain  for  the  United  States  public; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
buyer  of  the  Nation's  goods  and  services; 

(3)  procurement  of  motor  vehicles  equipped 
with  air  bags  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 


stallatlons  of  ea:h  technology  shall  include 


ministration  helped  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  such  vehicles  into  the  consumer  market- 
place; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  can  play  a  lead 
role  in  the  adoption  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles on  a  widespread  commercial  basis;  and 

(5)  there  are  select  market  niches  and  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  United  States  where 
each  alternative  fuel  has  applications. 

SEC.  203.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  term  "al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle"  means  any  alcohol 
powered  vehicle,  alcohol  dual-energy  pow- 
ered vehicle,  hydrogen  powered  vehicle,  hy- 
drogen dual-energry  vehicle,  natural  gas  pow- 
ered vehicle,  natural  gas  dual-energy  pow- 
ered vehicle,  liquefied  petroleum  gas  pow- 
ered vehicle,  liquefied  petroleum  gas  dual- 
energy  powered  vehicle,  electric  powered  ve- 
hicle, and  electric  dual-energy  powered  vehi- 
cle. 
SEC.  204.  PROCUREMENT  OF  VEHICLEa 

(a)  Procurement.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall — 

(1)  ensure  that  the  maximum  practicable 
number  of  passenger  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  procured  annually  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 
and 

(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ob- 
tain alternative  fuel  vehicles  from  original 
equipment  manufacturers  which  are  close  in 
class  and  category  to  conventional  fuel  vehi- 
cles. 

(c)  Criteria.— In  choosing  both  the  pro- 
curement and  placement  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  use  the  criteria  of— 

(1)  similar  procurement  or  plans  for  pro- 
curement by  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  public  and  private  institutions; 

(2)  currently  available  and  planned  refuel- 
ing stations; 

(3)  performance  capability  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles; 

(4)  available  expertise  and  facilities  for 
maintenance  and  repair;  and 

(5)  the  specific  needs  of  agencies. 

(d)  Proper  Use  of  Vehicles.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  take  due  care  to  ensure  that 
all  alternative  fuel  vehicles  are  used  in  a 
proper  manner  in  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer's standards  and  recommendations. 

SEC.  20S.  REFUELING  FACILITIEa 

Any  Federal  agency  that  operates  a  facil- 
ity which  refuels  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
shall  make  such  facility  available  to  the 
public  for  the  refueling  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  unless  national  security  consider- 
ations prevent  public  access  to  such  facili- 
ties. To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  give  preference  to  the  re- 
fueling of  Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
at  refueling  facilities  available  to  the  public. 

SEC.  206.  VEHICLE  COSTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
211  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  491),  the 
Administrator  shall  not  include  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  clean  fuel  vehicles  in  the 
amount  to  be  reimbursed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  incremental  cost  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  over  the  cost  of  comparable  conven- 
tional vehicles  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
calculation  with  respect  to  a  limitation 
under  law  on  the  maximum  cost  of  individ- 
ual vehicles  which  may  be  required  by  the 
United  States. 

ffiC.  907.  RESALE. 

The  Administrator  may  resell  the  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  at  any  time  after  3  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase. 
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SEC.  306.  INFORMATION  COLLECTION. 

The  Administrator  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  take  all  ac- 
tions necessary  to  ensure  that  the  informa- 
tion and  data  collection  requirements  of  any 
vehicle  study  do  not  deter  or  discourage 
driver  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

SEC.  am.  PROMOTION  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Administrator  shall  Institute  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  and  educate  Federal  agen- 
cies and  employees  on  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles. The  Administrator  shall  provide  and 
disseminate  information  on— 

(1)  location  of  refueling  and  maintenance 
facilities; 

(2)  vehicle  range  and  performance  capabili- 
ties; 

(3)  State,  local,  and  commercial  alter- 
native fuel  vehicle  programs:  and 

(4)  awards  and  incentives  program. 

SEC.  210.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COORDINATION. 

The  Administrator  shall  identify  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  promote 
and  use  alternative  fuels  and  alternative  fuel 
vehicles.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  areas  of  vehicle  procurement,  loca- 
tion, refueling  and  maintenance. 

SEC.  211.  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  requirements  of  this  title,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Congress  that  such  an  ex- 
emption is  necessary  for  national  security. 
SEC.  212.  AGENCY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Rates.— To  encourage 
and  promote  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
in  agencies,  the  Administrator  may  offer  a  5 
percent  reduction  in  fees  charged  to  agencies 
for  the  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  below 
the  fees  charged  for  use  of  comparable  con- 
ventional powered  vehicles. 

(b)  Use  in  Pooling  arrangements.— Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1344(a) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  Federal  em- 
ployees may  operate  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles for  the  use  of  pooling  arrangements  to 
or  from  their  place  of  employment.  Special 
consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  meeting 
vehicle  refueling  and  maintenance  needs  if 
such  services  are  not  convenient  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  place  of  employment. 

SEC.  21 S.  RECOGNITION  AND  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  AWARDS  Program.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  an  annual  cash  awards  pro- 
gram to  recognize  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration employees  and  other  Federal 
agency  employees  who  show  the  strongest 
commitment  to  a  cleaner  environment  and 
energy  secure  United  States  through  the  use 
of  alternative  fuels  and  fuel  conservation  In 
Government  vehicles. 

(b)  Criteria  for  General  Services  admin- 
istration Employees.— The  Administrator 
shall  provide  annual  cash  awards  of  no  more 
than  $2,000  each  to  three  General  Services 
Administration  employees  who — 

(1)  best  demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
the  success  of  the  alternative  fuels  vehicle 
program  by— 

(A)  enthusiastic  promotion  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  to  both  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal  agencies; 

(B)  proper  vehicle  care  and  maintenance; 

(C)  coordination  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts;  and 

(D)  entering  into  innovative  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  procurement,  refueling  and 
maintenance  arrangements  with  commercial 
entitles;  and 

(2)  best  demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
fuel  efficiency  in  Government  vehicle  use 


through  the  promotion  of  such  measures  as 
carpooling,  ride-sharing,  regular  mainte- 
nance and  other  conservation  and  awareness 
measures. 

(c)  Limitation  in  Receiving  an  Award.— 
The  3  awards  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
awarded  to  3  different  employees  each  year. 
No  employee  may  win  an  award  In  more  than 
2  successive  years. 

(d)  Award  to  Regional  General  Services 
Administration  Employees.— <l)  In  each 
United  States  region  where  the  General 
Services  Administration  operates  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall 
offer  $1,000  cash  awards  to  the  regional  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  employees  who 
meet  the  criteria  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  No  employee  who  receives  an  award 
under  subsection  (b)  may  receive  an  award 
under  this  subsection  in  any  year.  No  more 
than  2  awards  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
subsection  in  each  region  in  any  year. 

(e)  Award  to  Federal  Agency  Employ- 
ees.—In  each  region  where  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  operates  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  an 
annual  $2,000  cash  award  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  who  dem- 
onstrates the  greatest  Interest  and  commit- 
ment to  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by— 

(1)  making  regular  requests  for  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  for  agency  use; 

(2)  maintaining  a  high  number  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  used  relative  to  conven- 
tional fuel  vehicles  used: 

(3)  promoting  alternative  fuel  vehicle  use 
by  agency  personnel:  and 

(4)  demonstrating  care  and  attention  to  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles. 

(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000  in  fiscal  year  1992,  $35,000  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  $45,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC.  214.  REPORT& 

No  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  January 
1,  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration's alternative  fuel  vehicle  pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  contain  information 
on — 

(1)  the  number  and  type  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  procured; 

(2)  the  location  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

(3)  award  recipients  under  this  title; 

(4)  the  number  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
used  by  each  Federal  agency; 

(5)  coordination  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments; 

(6)  arrangements  entered  into  with  com- 
mercial entitles  for  the  purposes  of  refueling 
and  maintenance: 

(7)  future  alternative  fuel  vehicle  procure- 
ment and  placement  plans;  and 

(8)  the  cost  of  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pur- 
chase, refueling,  maintenance,  and  resale. 

SEC.  215.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $14,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
other  than  section  213. 

(b)  Deposit  of  Appropriations.— Appro- 
priations provided  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deposited  as  capital  of  the  General  Supply 
Fund  established  in  section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  756)  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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tttle  i— federal  agency  energy  efficiency 
and  management 

Federal  management  and  oversight  of  energy 
use 

To  increase  awareness,  establish  account- 
ability and  provide  direction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  energy  usage  and  consump- 
tion. 

Requires  OMB  to  establish  guidelines  for 
ensuring  reliable  accounting  of  federal  build- 
ing energy  consumption  charges.  Guidelines 
shall  enable  agencies  to:  (1)  determine  which 
buildings  are  most  costly  to  operate;  (2)  de- 
tect abnormal  utility  bill  increases:  and  (3) 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  utility  charges; 

Requires  the  President's  budget  to  identify 
amounts  requested,  by  agency,  for  energy  op- 
erating costs  and  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency  expenditures; 

Authorizes  an  audit  survey  of  agencies'  en- 
ergy use  to  determine  agency  compliance 
with  statutory  energy  conservation  man- 
dates: 

Requires  OMB  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
ability  of  agencies  to  meet,  or  exceed,  cur- 
rent energy  reduction  goals: 

Encourages  GSA  to  undertake  energy  con- 
servation improvements  by  participating  in 
utility  energy  rebate  programs,  &  mandates 
that  money  saved  be  deposited  in  GSA  Fed- 
eral Building  Fund;  Encourages  other  agen- 
cies to  participate  In  energy  reduction  and 
conservation  incentive  plans. 

Intergovernmental  energy  management 
planning  and  coordination 

To  build  on  innovative  governmental  en- 
ergy management  programs,  share  &  dis- 
seminate current  information,  and  better  co- 
ordinate available  resources. 

Requires  GSA  to  hold  regional  workshops 
for  State  St  local  officials  to  coordinate  en- 
ergy management  and  conservation  plan- 
ning. Workshoie  to  focus  on:  energy  efficient 
building  technologies:  procurement  of  en- 
ergy-saving products:  alternative  vehicle 
procurement  &  placement:  coordinated  de- 
velopment with  private  sector  for  servicing, 
refueling,  and  placement  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles:  and,  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance on  innovative  and  effective  energy 
management  strategies. 

Federal  procurement  of  energy  efficient 
products 

Make  the  Federal  government  a  leader  in 
acquiring  and  using  energy  efficient  prod- 
ucts. 

Mandates  GSA  to  Include  energy  efficient 
products  on  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  and 
New  Item  Inventory  Schedule,  and  GSA' 
OFPP  study  on  barriers  hindering  timely  ac- 
quisition; 

Establishes  a  GSA  demonstration  program 
to  identify  those  products  with  substantial 
energy-savings  potential  and  encourage  their 
use  by  federal  agencies,  with  consideration 
given  to  labeling  products  on  the  Supply 
Schedule; 

Creates  a  DOE  demonstration  program  to 
install  commercial  energy  efficient  tech- 
nologies developed  with  federal  assistance 
(R&D  laboratories)  in  government  build- 
ings—3-year,  $9  million  authorization; 

Requires  DOE  to  review  renewable  alter- 
native energy  projects  authorized  under  the 
Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act  (PL  101-218) 
in  order  to  Improve  the  management  and  po- 
tential for  commercialization  of  these 
projects. 
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Federal  buitdi)  ig  manager  training  and 
incentives 

Establishes  traned  energy  managers  in 
Federal  agencies  and  provides  cash  Incen- 
tives for  Federa  employees  making  out- 
standing contrlbu  tlons  toward  the  reduction 
of  energy  consum;  ition  or  costs  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

Requires  agenci  bs  to  designate  employees, 
who  have  comple*  ed  courses  In  energy  man- 
agement and  eng  neering,  as  trained  energy 
nianagers.  Such  employees  must  complete 
courses  in  energy  management  and  engineer- 
ing. By  9/3(V92.  each  agency  shall  have 
trained  energy  ncanagers  at  the  5  facilities 
(greater  than  SO.CW  square  feet)  which  have 
the  highest  energ  ^  usage  and  cost— 10  facili- 
ties by  9/30/93. 

Establishes  a  federal  Facility  Manager 
Recognition  and  ;ncentives  Award  for  those 
federal  employee;  who  have  undertaken  en- 
ergy conservatio  i  and  efficiency  improve- 
ments resulting  in  significantly  decreased 
facility  energy  co  asumptlon  and  cost. 

TITLE  II— FEDEI .«.  ALTERNATIVE  VEHICLE 
PROCUREM!  NT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Authorizes  $40  million  (FY93-FY94)  for 
GSA  to  expand  its  procurement  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehlcl  is  for  the  Federal  fleet; 

Establishes  fue  -neutral  criteria  for  GSA 
purchase  and  pla:ement  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  defined  is  methanol,  ethanol,  lique- 
Oed  petroleum  ga  5.  natural  gas.  electric,  and 
hydrogen-powerec  cars,  vans  and  light 
trucks; 

Requires  GSA  io  closely  plan  and  coordi- 
nate with  commerical  fleet  operators  and 
state  and  local  g(  ivernments  in  the  purchase 
and  placement  of  the  vehicles; 

Establishes  an  awards/incentives  program 
for  the  federal  ai  ;encies  and  employees  who 
best  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  using 
and  promoting  al  «mative  fuel  vehicles; 

Emphasizes  GS  \  promotion  and  education 
of  alternative  fi.el  vehicles  to  other  cus- 
tomer federal  age  acies. 

•  Mr.  LIEBER  MAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  '  )e  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Govern:  nent  Energy  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991.  I  t  lank  Senator  Glenn  for 
his  leadership  in  proposing  this  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est consumer  of  energy  in  the  United 
States,  using  some  4  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  electricity  every  year.  It  is 
time  that  the  ^'ederal  Government  put 
its  house  in  on  ;er,  and  joins  the  energy 
efficiency  and  ;onservation  movement. 
The  Federal  Givemment  can  save  the 
taxpayer  almont  $1  billion  if  it  reduces 
its  consumption  by  25  percent.  Senator 
Glenn's  bill  is  a  major  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  saving  the  taxpayer  that  $1 
billion  dollars. 

I  have  long  l>een  a  supporter  of  Fed- 
eral energy  minagement.  This  year  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  with  Sen- 
ator Burns,  Ihat:  mandates  a  dem- 
onstration of  fuel  cells  in  Federal 
buildings,  reqi  ires  that  Federal  agen- 
cies include  life  cycle  costs  in  deter- 
mining the  purchase  of  energy  efficient 
products,  direats  EPA  to  develop  a  re- 
port on  the  in<  lusion  of  environmental 
externalities  h  i  costs  formulations,  and 
provides  for  tl  e  installation  of  energy 
efficient  anq  conservation  tech- 
nologies. 


Senator  Glenn's  bill  is  an  outstand- 
ing step  forward.  I  encourage  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  quickly  in  considering  this 
legislation.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be 
subjected  to  1  more  day  of  Federal 
agency  waste  of  electricity.  The  sooner 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  adopted,  the 
sooner  the  taxpayer  begins  saving 
money. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  point  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  model  of  energy  use  for 
others  to  follow.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  step  in  making 
that  a  reality.  Again,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  leadership  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  energy  effi- 
cient.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GORTON): 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wash- 
ington Outer  Coast  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

WASHINGTON  OUTER  COAST  NATIONAL  MARINE 
SANCTUARY  ACT 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington State,  Senator  Gorton,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Washington  Outer  Coast 
National  Marine  Sanctuary  Act  of  1991. 

Three  years  ago.  I  placed  a  provision 
into  the  reauthorization  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  to  desigrnate  the  Waishington  State 
coast  as  a  marine  sanctuary-  This  pro- 
vision was  designed  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries and  to  preserve  our  shores  from 
unwise  development. 

At  that  time,  we  directed  NOAA  to 
begin  the  designation  process  and  to 
solicit  input  from  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington State.  NOAA  and  a  number  of 
citizen's  groups  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  holding  meetings  and  workshops 
throughout  the  State  to  develop  a 
management  plan  for  this  area.  But 
now,  almost  a  full  year  after  the  dead- 
line, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  refuses  to  move  forward  and  re- 
lease the  draft  environmental  impact 
statement.  This  administration  hats  ig- 
nored the  wishes  of  our  people,  inter- 
fered in  our  congressional  mandate, 
and  held  our  coast  hostage. 

The  President  says  he  supports  ma- 
rine sanctuaries,  yet  he  refuses  to  pro- 
hibit oil  and  gas  drilling  off  our  coast. 
I'm  here  to  tell  you;  oil  and  water 
don't  mix.  Since  we  first  passed  our 
sanctuary  bill,  we've  seen  barges  sink 
and  pipelines  leak.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today,  the  Washington 
Outer  Coast  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary Act  of  1991,  will  create  a  true 
marine  sanctuary  off  our  shore  and  fin- 
ish the  job  we  started  3  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1041 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Washington 
Outer  Coast  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Act 
of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  The  Congress  formally  recognized  the 
national  significance  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  the  Washington  Outer  Coast  when  it 
directed  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
designate  this  area  as  a  national  marine 
sanctuary  by  not  later  than  June  30.  1990. 

(2)  Little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  designation  of  the  Washington  Outer 
Coast  site  as  a  national  marine  sanctuary 
and  continued  delays  appear  to  be  a  result  of 
efforts  to  preserve  the  right  for  oil  and  gas 
development  within  the  Sanctuary  bound- 
aries. 

(3)  Designation  of  national  marine  sanc- 
tuaries by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
title  ni  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1431  et 
seq.)  remains  an  appropriate  mechanism  to 
implement  the  national  marine  sanctuary 
program. 

(4)  Where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  implement  statutory 
directives  to  designate  a  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  the  Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  act  for  that  purpose. 

(5)  Because  of  delay  in  designating  the 
Washington  Outer  Coast  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  the  Congress  should  act  to  pro- 
tect this  nationally  significant  area  under 
domestic  law. 

SEC.  3.  POUCY  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  living  marine  and  other 
resources  of  the  marine  environment  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
protect  the  living  marine  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environment  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, by— 

(1)  establishing  a  Washington  Outer  Coast 
National  Marine  Sanctuary. 

(2)  defining  minimum  boundaries  for  the 
Sanctuary, 

(3)  prohibiting  oil  and  gas  activities  within 
the  Sanctuary,  and 

(4)  requiring  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan  for  the  Sanctuary 
under  title  HI  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

SEC.  4.  DESIGNATION  OF  SANCTUARY. 

(a)  DESIGNATION.— The  area  described  in 
subsection  (b)  is  designated  as  the  "Washing- 
ton Outer  Coast  National  Marine  Sanctuary" 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Sanctuary"),  which  shall  be  a  national  ma- 
rine sanctuary  under  title  HI  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (16  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.).  The  Sanctuary 
shall  be  managed  and  regulations  enforced 
under  all  applicable  provisions  of  title  HI  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  as  if  the  Sanctuary  had 
been  designated  under  that  Act. 

(b)  Area  Included.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  the  Sanctuary  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  all  submerged  lands  and  waters 
(Including  living  marine  and  other  resources 
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within  and  on  those  lands  and  waters)  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Washlngrton 
from  the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the 
boundary  described  under  paragraph  (2),  ex- 
cept that  In  areas  adjacent  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions the  Sanctuary  extends  from  the  mean 
lower  low  water  line  to  that  boundary. 

(2)  Boundary  described.— The  boundary 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  is  the  line  that 
extends  from  Koltlah  Point  due  north  to  the 
border  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  then  follows  the  border  seaward  to 
the  100  fathom  isobath,  then  runs  southward 
along  the  100  fathom  Isobath  to  a  point  due 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copalis  River,  cut- 
ting across  the  heads  of  Nltlnat,  Juan  de 
fuca,  and  Quinault  canyons,  then  proceeds 
eastward  along  latitude  47  08  N  to  the  mean 
high  water  line,  so  as  to  include  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary the  Copalis  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

(c)  BOUNDARY  Extensions.— If  during  de- 
velopment of  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  required  under  section  5,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  that  addi- 
tional areas  should  be  Included  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, the  Secretary  may  Include  those  areas 
in  the  Sanctuary  and  shall  describe  the  areas 
so  included  in  the  final  designation  docu- 
ment published  under  section  5.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  any  boundary  exten- 
sions made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  reflected  on  the  charts  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (e). 

(d)  Publication  of  Sanctuary  bound- 
ARIE8.— The  Sanctuary  shall  be  generally 
identified  and  depicted  on  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  charts 
WOCNMS  1  and  2,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  on  file  and  available  for  public  ex- 
amination during  regular  business  hours  at 
the  Office  of  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resource 
Management  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  and  the  North- 
west Regional  Office  of  the  Administration 
In  Seattle.  Washington. 

SEC.   S.   FINAL   DESIGNATION   DOCUMENT   AND 
REGUIATIONS. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  authori- 
ties, and  after  providing  for  adequate  public 
confunent,  shall— 

(1)  prepare  a  flnal  designation  document 
for  the  Sanctuary,  including  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan;  and 

(2)  Implementing  regulations  to  achieve 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act  and  of 
title  m  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

In  developing  the  plan  and  regulations,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  follow  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  sections  303  and  304  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1433  and  1434). 

(b)  PUBUCATION.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  shall  complete 
and  publish  the  final  designation  document 
and  regulations  developed  under  this  section. 
SBC.  C  AREAS  WITHIN  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(a)  Designation.- The  designation  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)  shall  not  take  effect  for  an  area  lo- 
cated within  the  waters  of  the  State  of 
Washington  If.  no  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington  objects  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(c)  Final  Designation  Document,  Plan, 
and  Regulations.- a  provision  of  the  flnal 
designation  document  (including  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan)  or  a  regula- 
tion published  under  section  5  shall  not  take 
effect  for  an  area  of  the  Sanctuary  located  in 
the  waters  of  the  State  of  Washington  if  the 


Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  objects 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  no 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  that  pub- 
lication. 

SEC.   7.   PROHIBmON   ON   HYDROCARBON   AND 

MINERAL  AcnvmEa 

No  leasing,  exploration,  development,  or 
production  of  minerals  or  hydrocarbons  shall 
be  permitted  within  the  Sanctuary. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  313(2)(D)  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1444(2)(D))  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$3,250,000"  and  inserting  "$5,250,000"  .• 


By   Mr.   Cranston   (for  himself, 
Mr.   WOFFORD,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
SmoN,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  and  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 
foreign  exchange  fluctuations  account, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreigrn  Relations. 

peace  corps  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  1042,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  through  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993 — at  levels  that  would  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  making 
progress  toward  achieving  the  congres- 
sional ly  mandated  goal  of  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  strength  of  10,000,  as 
enacted  in  section  1102  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985.  Public  Law  9&-83. 
The  bill  would  also  establish  a  foreign 
currency  fluctuations  account  from 
which  the  Peace  Corps  could  draw 
when  the  costs  of  its  operations  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  correct  a 
problem  relating  to  the  crediting  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  service  in  the 
computation  of  Federal  retirement 
benefits.  In  addition  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  reviews  of  Peace  Corps'  health- 
care services  for  volunteers  and  the  co- 
ordination between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Peace  Corps  regarding 
benefits  provided  to  former  volunteers 
who  are  disabled  during  service. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure are  Senator  Wofford,  Senator 
Pell,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  as  well  as  commit- 
tee member.  Senator  Simon,  and  Sen- 
ators DeConcini,  Rockefeller,  and 
Boren,  all  strong  Peace  Corps  support- 
ers. Senator  Wofford,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  earlier  today 
and,  as  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Kennedy,  was  a  principal  architect  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  very  fitting  that 
this  bill  is  the  first  one  he  is  cosponsor- 
ing. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps  cele- 
brates its  30th  anniversary  this  year.  In 
March,  I  joined  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee   in    introducing    a    resolution    to 


honor  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  the 
Peace  Corps  on  this  anniversary.  Be- 
fore describing  the  specific  provisions 
of  our  bill.  I  will  comment  on  some  of 
the  significant  issues  and  principles 
that  have  shaped  the  Peace  Corps  over 
these  last  30  years  and  are  worth  high- 
lighting at  this  juncture. 

For  three  decades  now.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  promoted  inter- 
national peace  and  friendship  by  help- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  in  many 
nations  overcome  the  often  harsh  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives.  Over  138,000 
American  men  and  women  have  served 
as  volunteers  in  more  than  100  nations 
around  the  world.  Of  this  total,  I  am 
terribly  proud  that  17,673  Californians 
have  served  as  volunteers,  more  than 
from  any  other  States. 

In  1989  and  1990,  it  was  truly  encour- 
aging to  those  of  us  who  have  been  ad- 
vocates for  the  Peace  Corps  over  the 
years  that  among  the  first  requests 
from  the  infant  democracies  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  those  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. I  have  supported  the  Peace 
Corps  entering  those  countries  because 
I  believe  that  the  host  country  re- 
quests are  genuine,  that  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  can  furnish  assistance  that 
is  badly  needed  by  those  countries 
while  serving  as  vital  personal  links 
between  our  cultures  and  our  peoples, 
and  that  these  Peace  Corps  programs 
will  contribute  to  the  three  goals  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act — providing  assist- 
ance, increasing  other  peoples"  under- 
standing of  Americans,  and  increasing 
Americans"  understanding  of  the  people 
where  volunteers  serve.  I  believe  those 
principles  should  guide  the  Peace 
Corps'  entry  into  any  country,  and  that 
both  Congress  and  the  Peace  Corps 
leadership  should  avoid  the  temptation 
to  exploit  the  goodwill  that  individual 
volunteers  have  built  over  the  past  30 
years  by  using  the  Peace  Corps  and  its 
dedicated  volunteers  in  attempts  to 
further  either  foreign  policy  or  politi- 
cal goals. 

Importance  of  the  Peace  Corps"  inde- 
pendence: Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is 
enormously  important  that  we  ensure 
that  those  aspects  of  the  Peace  Corps 
that  have  made  it  so  valuable  are 
maintained  during  these  times  of 
growth  for  the  agency.  In  that  regard, 
I  have  sought  to  ensure  that  the  Peace 
Corps  remains  distinct  from  the  var- 
ious foreign  policy  endeavors  that  this 
Nation  pursues  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  distinc- 
tion is  one  that  goes  back  to  the  ori- 
gins of  the  sigency  and,  I  believe,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cesses it  has  realized.  Because  of  my 
strong  feeling  regarding  this  matter,  I  v 
sponsored  the  legislation  enacted  in 
1981  which  made  the  Peace  Corps  an 
independent  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  address  this  issue  today  because  of 
many  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  connection  with  the 
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I  believe  very  strongly  that  those  of 
us  here  in  Washington  involved  in 
Peace  Corps  matters  must  exhibit  the 
same  sensitivities  to  the  unique  as- 
pects of  the  Peace  Corps.  Since  my  ear- 
liest involvement  with  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Africa  in  1965, 1  have  opposed  any  ef- 
forts to  use  the  Peace  Corijs  as  a  par- 
tisan tool  in  either  the  domestic  or 
international  arena,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  Peace  Corps  embodies  the  simple 
and  noble  concept  of  assisting  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  the  people  of  countries 
which  seek  volunteers"  assistance. 
Each  returning  volunteer  brings  back  a 
vivid  understanding  of  life  in  a  foreign 
country  and  a  new  perspective  on  life 
in  this  country,  and  these  individuals 
are  a  true  asset  to  our  Nation  and  its 
participation  in  the  international  com- 
munity. Over  the  past  30  years,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  drawn  to  serve  in  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  many  lofty  ideals 
that  the  agency  represents,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  class  of  volun- 
teers serve  to  give  those  ideals  deeper 
meaning. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  enters  into  new 
countries  and  initiates  new  programs, 
it  must  remain  true  to  its  origins  and 
continue  to  fulfill  its  special  role  in 
fostering  international  peace  and  un- 
derstanding on  a  people-to-people 
basis.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a  small  yet 
very  bright  symbol  of  our  Nation's  con- 
cern about  and  commitment  to  inter- 
national development  and  cross-cul- 
tural understanding.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  this  symbol  were  in  any 
way  tarnished  or  used  to  promote  in- 
terests other  than  those  embodied  in 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  represented  by 
30  years  of  work  by  the  volunteers. 

Peace  Corps  growth:  The  unique 
work  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  has 
been  in  demand  more  than  ever  in  the 
last  2  years.  Peace  Corps  programs 
were  opened  in  11  countries  in  1990  and 
14  countries  in  1991.  Due  to  dramatic 
changes  in  Eiastern  Europe — an  area  of 
the  world  to  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
not  previously  been  invited — the  Peace 
Corps  has  opened  programs  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria.  These  assignments  highlight 
the  special  value  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers as  not  only  teachers  but  as  cul- 
tural and  personal  links  between  very 
different  worlds.  Peace  Corps"  entry 
into  East  Europe  and  other  new  coun- 
tries has  been  a  most  exciting  develop- 
ment. 

Several  countries,  including  Laos, 
Mongolia,  and  Namibia,  are  hosting 
their  first  contingent  of  volunteers, 
and  others,  including  Nicaragua,  Chile, 
and  Nigeria,  are  welcoming  the  Peace 
Corps  for  a  second  time. 

It  is  remarkable  and  a  testament  to 
the  value  of  the  agency  that  it  has 
thrived  and  prospered  during  often  tu- 
multuous times — times  of  war  and  of 


peace,  of  social  upheaval  and  of  consen- 
sus. The  success  of  a  person-to-person, 
volunteer  effort  is  always  hard  to 
measure,  but  I  believe  the  number  of 
new  countries  requesting  volunteers, 
the  growing  number  of  volunteer  appli- 
cations, and  the  ongoing  respect  of  the 
American  public  for  the  institution  are 
signs  of  its  immeasurable  value. 

Since  1961,  volunteers  have  devel- 
oped, adapted,  and  applied  new  tech- 
niques and  appropriate  technologies  to 
a  myriad  of  problems.  From  tropical 
gardening  in  the  Marshall  Islands  to 
providing  rehabilitative  services  to  dis- 
abled children  in  Morocco  and  improv- 
ing fisheries  techniques  in  Honduras, 
volunteers  have  not  only  contributed 
greatly  to  the  field  of  development  ef- 
forts of  Peace  Corps  countries,  but 
have  also  taught,  learned,  and  shared 
valuable  lessons  with  respect  to  na- 
tional and  personal  values. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Peace  Corps  from  my  first  in- 
volvement in  the  mid-1960's  as  a  Peace 
Corp  evaluator  in  Ghana.  Since  then, 
in  my  22  years  in  Congress,  I  have  led 
many  legislative  efforts  to  strengthen 
Peace  Corps  programming  and  funding, 
including  authorizing  legislation  en- 
acted in  section  1102  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985.  Public  Law  99-83, 
which  established  as  a  goal  of  the 
Peace  Corps  a  volunteer  strength  of 
10,000  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  would  provide  appro- 
priate authorization  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  and  authorize  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  each  year 
through  the  following  fiscal  year  so  as 
to  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  maintain 
steady  growth  toward  10,000  volunteers 
and  improve  its  ability  to  plan  for  new 
country  entries  and  program  expan- 
sions. I  will  now  outline  the  specific 
provisions  contained  in  the  legislation. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  our  bill 
would  amend  section  3  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  a  fiscal  year 
1992  appropriation  of  $207.5  million, 
which  would  be  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  and  a  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  of  $243  million,  which 
would  be  available  through  September 
30,  1994.  These  amounts  are  based  on 
Director  Coverdell's  plan,  which  I  will 
discuss  in  a  moment,  to  achieve  the 
10,000-volunteer  goal  and  would  allow 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  fund  its 
current  programs,  as  well  as  enhance 
the  preservice  training  provided  to  vol- 
unteers and  respond  to  new  coimtry  re- 
quests for  volunteers. 

As  the  author  of  the  10,000-volunteer 
goal,  I  have  closely  monitored  the 
Peace  Corps'  progress  toward  achieving 
it.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
goal,  I,  along  with  the  leadership  and 
several  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  requested 
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that  then-Director  Loret  Ruppe  de- 
velop a  phased,  realistic,  program- 
matically  appropriate  plan  to  meet  the 
goal.  Former  Director  Ruppe's  original 
plan,  submitted  on  March  5,  1986,  pro- 
vided a  blueprint  for  steady  Peace 
Corps  growth  through  the  early  1990's 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  docu- 
ment in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  Committees'  con- 
sideration of  the  Peace  Corps'  funding 
levels  throughout  the  second  half  of 
the  1980's. 

However,  because  the  original  plan 
did  not  take  into  account  certain  costs, 
most  notably,  the  effects  of  foreign 
currency  fluctuations.  Federal  Em- 
ployee Compensation  Act  payments, 
and  certain  uncontrollable  expenses. 
Senators  Pell,  Dodd,  and  I  wrote  to 
Director  Ruppe  in  1987  asking  for  a  re- 
vised plan  for  reaching  the  10,000  volun- 
teer goal.  That  plan,  submitted  on 
April  17,  1987,  provided  new  estimates 
and  projected  steady  growth  through 
fiscal  year  1992  at  which  time  a  volun- 
teer force  of  10,000  would  be  realized  if 
the  plan  were  followed.  Unfortunately, 
in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  final  Peace 
Corps  appropriation,  when  combined 
with  the  effects  of  sequestration,  made 
the  actual  funding  available  for  the 
Peace  Corps  S3.5  and  J7.2  million,  re- 
spectively, short  of  the  levels  called  for 
in  the  original  plan.  Last  year,  because 
of  those  shortfalls  and  additional 
contraints  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
domestic  inflation  and  foreign  cur- 
rency fluctuations  which  prevented  the 
Peace  Corps  from  reaching  target  pro- 
gram levels,  we  used  the  levels  called 
for  in  the  1987  revised  plan  as  proposed 
authorization  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992.  The  current  fiscal  year's 
appropriation  of  $186  million,  despite 
being  $5  million  over  what  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  is  S11.8  million  less 
than  the  revised  plan  called  for. 

Mr.  President,  because  such  con- 
straints have  resulted  in  Peace  Corps' 
appropriations  not  meeting  the  target 
levels  of  the  1987  revised  plan,  the 
planned  growth  has  also  not  occurred. 
In  addition,  events  since  1987,  including 
the  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps  into 
many  new  countries,  which  has  re- 
quired an  extensive  rebuilding  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  infrastructure,  have  af- 
fected the  Peace  Corps'  costs  of  oper- 
ation. 

In  light  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1987,  Senators  Dodd,  Pell, 
and  I  recently  wrote  to  Director  Paul 
Coverdell  to  note  our  concern  that  the 
1987  plan's  projections  and  estimates 
were  no  longer  accurately  reflecting 
the  Peace  Corps'  actual  needs  and  to 
request  a  revised  plan  for  achieving  the 
10,000-volunteer  goal  which  considered 
the  many  changed  circumstances  in 
the  agency's  commitments  and  pro- 
grams. On  April  17,  1991,  Director 
Coverdell  responded  to  our  letter  with 
a  revised  plan. 


Director  Coverdell's  plan  to  achieve 
10,000  volunteers  provides  for  steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  volunteers 
through  fiscal  year  1996.  The  plan  as- 
sumes costs  of  $30,000  per  volunteer  in 
fiscal  year  1991  dollars.  This  amount 
includes  overhead  and  infrastructure 
costs — essentially  the  total  costs  to  the 
agency.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1992 
and  fiscal  year  1993  authorization  lev- 
els were  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  volunteers  called  for  in  Di- 
rector Coverdell's  plan  for  each  year  by 
the  $30,000-per-volunteer  amount,  in- 
cluding a  4-percent  inflation  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1992  and  a  3.8-percent  rate 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  as  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  advises  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  17,  1991,  letter  from 
Director  Coverdell  setting  forth  the  re- 
vised plan  and  our  letter  of  March  21, 
1991,  requesting  the  revision  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC.  March  21, 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Coverdell, 
Director.  Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Paul:  We  are  writing  to  Inquire  as  to 
Peace  Corps'  plans  to  achieve  the  Congres- 
slonally  mandated  goal  of  a  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer force  of  10.000  Individuals,  which  was 
enacted  in  section  1102  of  Public  Law  99-83. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  10,000-volunteer 
goal  in  1985,  your  predecessor.  Loret  Ruppe. 
provided  at  our  request  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  necessary  growth  to  achieve  that  goal  in 
a  phased  and  orderly  manner.  In  1987.  we 
asked  her  for  a  revised  plan  in  light  of  addi- 
tional costs  associated  with  foreign  currency 
fluctuations,  increases  in  fixed  costs,  staff 
salary  increases,  and  FERS  costs.  On  April 
17.  1987.  she  submitted  the  revised  plan, 
which  called  for  sustained  growth  through 
fiscal  year  1992.  at  which  time  the  Peace 
Corps  would,  if  the  plan  were  followed, 
achieve  a  volunteer  corps  of  10,000  persons. 

The  1986  plan  and  the  1987  revision  have 
proven  extremely  useful  in  our  efforts  to  se- 
cure funding  to  facilitate  the  grrowth  toward 
10,000  volunteers.  However,  because  the  re- 
vised plan  is  now  four  years  old,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  its  projections  may  not  reflect 
accurately  the  Peace  Corps"  actual  needs  to 
sustain  the  necessary  stable  growth  to  meet 
that  goal.  Among  the  matters  that  may  not 
have  been  considered  when  the  1967  plan  was 
formulated  are  the  rapid  expansion  into 
many  new  countries,  which  has  necessitated 
increased  overseas  country  staff  positions 
and  domestic  staff  support  positions,  and  in- 
creased travel  costs,  and  the  number  of  coun- 
tries the  Peace  Corps  has  had  to  leave  be- 
cause of  concerns  for  volunteers'  safety — all 
of  which  would  appear  to  have  a  direct  affect 
on  the  Peace  Corps'  cost  per  volunteer. 

As  we  renew  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  new  Congress,  we  would 
appreciate  your  providing  us  with  your  plan 
to  achieve  the  mandated  10,000-volunteer 
level,  taking  into  account  the  issues  noted 
above  and  any  others  which  may  affect  the 
Peace  Corps'  cost  per  volunteer,  as  well  as 
the  experiences  over  the  past  four  years 
under  the  revised  plan. 


We  look  forward  to  your  response  and  to 
working  with  you  on  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  Peace  Corps. 
With  warm  regrards. 
Cordially. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Chairman.  Sub- 

committee Western 
Hemisphere    Peace 
Corps  Affairs. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Chairman,  Sub- 

committee on  Elast 
Asian  and  Paciflc 
Affairs. 

THE  Director  ok  the 
Unfted  States  Peace  Corps. 
Washington,  DC,  April  17, 1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Thank  you  for  your 
correspondence  requesting  a  revised  plan  to 
meet  the  10,000-Volunteer  goal  enacted  in 
section  1102  of  Public  Law  99-83. 

As  you  mentioned  in  your  letter,  the  plan 
by  the  Peace  Corps  In  response  to  Public 
Law  99-83  set  forth  in  1985.  and  revised  in 
1987.  has  not  resulted  in  the  progress  antici- 
pated. The  appropriation  levels  necessary  to 
reach  levels  set  forth  in  the  1985  and  the  1967 
plans  were  not  achieved  due  to  overall  budg- 
etary constraints. 

Shortly  after  my  confirmation  as  Director. 
I  had  conversations  with  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  which  you  expressed  your  sup- 
port for  the  10,000-Volunteer  goal.  As  1  men- 
tioned at  that  time.  I,  too.  enthusiastically 
supported  the  growth  of  the  volunteer  levels 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  the  10,000-Vol- 
unteer goal.  New  country  entries  greatly  fa- 
cilitated substantial  Increases  in  Volunteer 
levels.  It  is  essential  to  develop  a  strong  in- 
frastructure, both  internally  and  externally, 
which  is  capable  of  supporting  an  increased 
number  of  Volunteers.  Volunteer  strength 
should  be  increased  through  appropriate  pro- 
gramming and  by  providing  for  optimum  lev- 
els of  Volunteers  in  each  country.  As  you 
know.  Peace  Corps  programs  are  driven  by 
the  needs  of  the  host  country.  Experience 
tells  us  that  inappropriately  high  numbers  of 
Volunteers  assigned  in  countries  can  lead  to 
job  dissatisfaction,  weak  projects,  and  early 
termination  of  Volunteer  service. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Peace  Corps  infra- 
structure requires  three  distinct  thrusts  all 
of  which  are  now  being  actively  pursued:  (1) 
the  strengthening  of  Volunteer  training, 
preparation  and  support  services,  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  management  procedures  to 
plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  program  com- 
ponents, and  (3)  the  expansion  of  the  number 
of  quality  Volunteer  assignments  through 
new  country  entries. 

Over  the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  in  FY 
1990.  I  have  directed  that  an  additional  S9 
million  be  used  for  the  training  of  Volun- 
teers in  language  and  culture.  Medical  sup- 
port services  are  currently  being  upgraded 
and  other  Volunteer  services  have  been 
strengthened— $7  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  a  long  overdue  program  to  up- 
grade the  vehicles  used  by  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  the  Held. 

The  establishment  of  new  management 
procedures  is  also  vital  to  the  development 
of  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
Peace  Corps  programs  and  number  of  Volun- 
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NEW  COUNTRY  ENTRIES 
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Bolivia.  Cook  Islaitds. 
Cole  d'lvoirc.  Ciech 
and  Slovak  Republic. 
Haiti.  Hungaiy. 
Malta.  Nambia.  Po- 
land. Sao  Tome  and 
Pnnciple,  and 
Vanuatu. 


Bulgana.  Chile,  Congo. 
Guyana.  Laos, 
Madaiascar.  klonio- 
lia.  Niearagua,  Nige- 
na.  Panama.  Ro«iia- 
ma,  Uganda,  Uru- 
guay, and  ZimbabM- 


China.  Diibouti,  Mo- 
lambigue,  and 
Yugoslavia 

Undet  Discussion:  An- 
gola, Argentina, 
Bangladesh.  Burtiina 
faso,  Indonesia,  and 
Zambia 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sistent with  our  practice  over  the  past 
several  years,  our  bill  proposes  a  2-year 
authorization  for  Peace  Corps  appro- 
priations. The  bill  also  would  provide 
for  appropriated  funds  in  each  of  the  2 
years  to  be  spent  through  the  following 
fiscal  year,  which  would  provide  the 
Peace  Corps  with  added  flexibility  to 
plan  programs  for  more  than  a  1-year 
period.  When  the  Peace  Corps  make 
plans  to  enter  a  new  country  or  accept 
a  new  group  of  volunteers,  the  agency 
is  making  a  commitment  of  at  least  2 
years  to  both  the  country  and  the  vol- 
unteers. Requiring  a  wait-and-see  ap- 
proach to  funding  each  year  causes  un- 
derutilization  of  resources  and  a  failure 
to  achieve  steady  and  well-planned 
growth.  I  note  that  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1992  budget  request 
included  a  smiiiar  proposal  to  allow 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
to  remain  available  through  fiscal  year 
1993. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  statement,  one  significant  factor 
in  the  slowed  growth  toward  the  10,000 
volunteer  goal  has  been  the  decreased 
value  of  Peace  Corps  funding  due  to 
foreign  currency  fluctuations. 

In  a  February  27,  1989.  letter  to  me, 
then-Director  Ruppe  stated  that,  due 
to  the  falling  dollar.  S1.5  million  was 
lost  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  recently  advised  that,  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  $2.1  million  was  lost  to  foreign 
currency  fluctuations  and  an  estimated 
additional  S2.1  million  will  be  lost  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
losses  in  the  future,  section  3  of  our 
bill  would  establish  a  foreign  currency 
fluctuations  account  for  the  Peace 
Corps  patterned  after  similar  accounts 
established  for  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  in  10  U.S.C.  2779  and  22 
U.S.C.  2696,  respectively,  and  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion in  36  U.S.C.  138c— and  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  amounts  suf- 
Hcient  to  maintain  a  balance  of  S5  mil- 
lion in  the  account.  Such  a  foreign  cur- 
rency fluctuations  account  would  help 
to  ensure  that,  by  stabilizing  Peace 
Corps  fiscal  support,  the  congression- 
ally  intended  levels  of  program  oper- 
ations are  achieved.  The  account  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  redistributing 
savings  realized  in  certain  years  when 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  risen  to  off- 
set losses  in  other  years  in  which  the 
dollar  has  dropped.  This  provision  is 
identical  to  section  3  of  S.  2436  as  re- 
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ported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  October  2,  1990. 

FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  CREOrT 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  bill  is 
derived  from  section  3  of  S.  2514,  ad- 
ministration-requested legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Pell  last  year. 
The  provisions  of  section  4  would  cor- 
rect a  problem  relating  to  the  crediting 
of  Peace  Corps  service  in  the  computa- 
tion of  Federal  retirement  benefits. 
The  invaluable  work  performed  by  vol- 
unteers in  service  of  their  country 
should  rightfully  be  included  in  cal- 
culating Federal  retirement  benefits. 

PEACE  CORPS  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  our  bill 
would  require  independent  evaluations 
of  health-care  services  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

Peace  Corps  annually  provides  com- 
plete health-care  services  to  'approxi- 
mately 6.000  volunteers  worldwide. 
Each  Peace  Corps  country  program  is 
required,  before  volunteers  arrive,  to 
establish  a  medical  office,  which  is 
staffed  by  a  Peace  Corps  medical  offi- 
cer and  usually  one  other  person.  The 
county  director  is  responsible  for  re- 
cruiting the  medical  staff,  and  the 
Peace  Corps/Washington  Office  of  Medi- 
cal Services  provides  hiring  criteria 
and  advice  on  the  applicants.  A  degree 
from  a  medical  or  nursing  school  ac- 
credited in  the  United  States  is  not  re- 
quired of  Peace  Corps  medical  officers. 
Within  each  Peace  Corps  country,  local 
health-care  facilities  are  identified  to 
serve  as  referral  facilities  for  health- 
care problems  that  the  medical  officer 
is  not  equipped  to  handle,  and.  in  the 
case  of  severe  medical  problems  or 
emergencies  for  which  there  are  not 
adequate  host-country  facilities,  the 
volunteer  is  evacuated  to  either  a  near- 
by Peace  Corps  country  or  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  care. 

As  would  be  expected.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  often  face,  in  addition  to  ill- 
nesses and  health  problems  common  in 
the  United  States,  unusual  threats  to 
their  health  arising  from  service  in 
areas  with  different  standards  of  water 
purity  and  in  which  strains  of  bacteria, 
parasites,  and  infectious  diseases  that 
are  not  common  in  the  United  States 
are  present.  An  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1990  issue  of  Health  magazine, 
which  I  will  submit  for  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  de- 
scribes some  of  the  health  risks  and 
complications  that  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers face.  Because  of  the  serious 
health-care  risks  that  are  sometimes 
associated  with  Peace  Corps  overseas 
service,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  ensure  that  it  is  doing 
all  that  it  can  to  provide  high  quality 
health-care  services  to  volunteers. 

In  that  regard,  section  5  of  our  bill 
would  require  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  contract  with  an  independent 
organization  or  organizations  to  con- 
duct three  biennial  evaluations  of  the 
health-care  needs  of  volunteers  and  the 
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adequacy  of  the  health-care  services 
provided  by  the  Peace  Corps.  Each  re- 
port would  be  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  who  would  then 
be  required  to  transmit  the  report,  and 
amy  comments  thereon,  to  the  Senate 
ForelgTi  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  ForelgTi  Affairs  Committee.  Al- 
though I  understand  that  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  planning  to  make  certain  Im- 
provements in  its  health-care  system,  I 
believe  an  Independent  monitoring  of 
their  programs  by  appropriate  health 
accreditation  organizations  over  the 
next  several  years  would  help  to  ensure 
that  any  significant  problems  are  iden- 
tified and  corrective  measures  taken. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  CLAIMS 

Mr.  President,  section  6  of  our  bill 
would  require  a  report  on  Peace  Corps 
and  Department  of  Labor  activities  re- 
garding the  claims  of  volunteers  for 
Federal  workers  compensation  benefits 
for  disabilities  Incurred  during  Peace 
Corps  service. 

The  Department  of  Labor  advises 
that  approximately  one-half  of  all  re- 
turning volunteers  file  with  its  Office 
of  Workers'  Compensation  claims 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  [FECA]  for  medical  con- 
ditions incurred  during  their  Peace 
Corps  service.  Many  of  these  claims  are 
for  minor  conditions  or  for  short-term 
counseling  and  a  substantial  number 
are  for  less  than  $100.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  Individuals  who  suf- 
fer catastrophic  illnesses  or  become  se- 
riously disabled  during  their  service 
who  depend  on  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  cover  their  medical  expenses 
and  pay  disability  benefits. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  several  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
have  experienced  difficulty  obtaining 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Peace  Corps  information  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  claims  process,  what  the 
Peace  Corps'  role  in  the  process  is,  and 
where  they  can  turn  for  assistance  in 
filing  claims.  One  of  the  most  common 
situations  that  leads  to  confusion  is 
when  a  volunteer  is  medically  evacu- 
ated from  his  or  her  country  of  service 
and  brought  back  to  Washington  for 
medical  treatment.  During  the  course 
of  treatment  for  the  condition  that 
precipitated  the  volunteer's  evacu- 
ation, the  volunteer's  medical  expenses 
are  fully  covered  by  the  Peace  Corps.  If 
the  problem  is  successfully  treated,  the 
volunteer  may  return  to  continue  serv- 
ice. However,  if  the  volunteer's  medical 
condition  is  stabilized  yet  remains  se- 
rious enough  to  prevent  the  volunteer 
fi"om  returning  to  service,  the  volun- 
teer is  separated  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
At  that  point,  the  Peace  Corps'  author- 
ity to  pay  for  medical  costs  ends.  The 
volunteer  Is  given  whatever  readjust- 
ment allowance  he  or  she  accrued  and 
a  plane  ticket  home.  The  volunteer  is 
responsible  for  arranging  medical  care 
and  rehabilitation,  filing  a  claim  under 
the  FECA,  and  resuming  his  or  her  life 


outside  the  Peace  Corps.  At  such  an  ob- 
viously difficult  time,  I  believe  it  is 
very  important  that  the  volunteer  be 
given  all  the  necessary  information 
and  appropriate  assistance  in  a  timely 
manner  so  as  to  avoid  a  situation  of 
having  to  forego  needed  medical  treat- 
ment because  of  bureaucratic  snags  or 
delays  in  the  approval  of  the  volun- 
teer's claim. 

Section  6  of  our  bill  would  require 
that  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  jointly  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  report  on  these  is- 
sues. The  report  would  focus  on  the  co- 
ordination between  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Department  of  Labor  in  providing 
information  to  Peace  Corps  applicants 
and  volunteers  regarding  the  benefits 
and  services  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, or  for  which  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble, in  the  event  they  are  injured  or  be- 
come disabled  during  service  and  in 
processing  FECA  claims  filed  by  volun- 
teers or  trainees.  The  report  would  also 
be  required  to  include  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the  information  and 
services  provided  to  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  trainees  in  connection  with 
FECA  benefits.  Requiring  the  two 
agencies  to  examine  their  coordination 
in  providing  information  to  applicants, 
trainees,  and  volunteers  may  result  in 
improved  services  from  both  agencies 
to  those  who  must  pursue  benefits 
under  the  FECA. 

PEACE  CORPS  ACT  "THIRD  GOAL"  ACTIVrTIES 

Mr.  President,  section  7  of  our  bill 
would  encourage  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  carrying  out  the  third 
goal  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act— that  of  in- 
creasing the  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people — to  continue  to  develop,  foster, 
assist,  and  implement  education-relat- 
ed programs  such  as  the  current  Peace 
Corps  programs  known  as  World  Wise 
Schools  and  Peace  Corps  Fellows/USA 
which  enable  current  and  former  volun- 
teers to  share  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  the  United 
States  their  volunteer  experiences. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  inter- 
national efforts  we  can  make  to 
achieve  world  peace  and  understanding, 
there  is  no  greater  contribution  than 
that  which  the  American  people  make 
through  the  Peace  Corps.  The  goal  of 
world  peace  has  been  well  served  by  the 
changes  which  have  eliminated  some  of 
the  political  barriers  to  understanding 
and  communication  among  nations  and 
among  peoples,  but  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  The  tremendous  human  and 
economic  costs  of  the  war  in  which  this 
Nation  recently  engaged  remind  us  of 
the  great  blessings  of  peace  and  the 
enormous  costs  involved  when  peace  is 
shattered.  Our  continued  commitment 
to  our  now  30-year-old  Peace  Corps  is 
more  important  than  ever  in  dem- 
onstrating   that    our    willingness    to 


work  for  peace  is  not  overshadowed  by 
our  willingness  to  prepare  for  war.  Our 
invesment  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  small 
compared  to  the  benefits  here  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  Peace  Corps  stays  on  the  path  we 
have  forged  thus  far  toward  the  10.000- 
volunteer  goal  while  we  continue  to 
search  out  ways  to  improve  Peace 
Corps  operations  and  administration. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
article  from  the  September  1990  issue 
of  Health  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Corps 
Act  Amendments  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  PEACE 
CORPS. 

Section  3<b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2502(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  $207,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1993.  and  $243,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"hereunder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  fiscal  year  prior  to  fiscal  year  1992". 

SEC.  3.  PEACE  CORPS  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FLUC- 
TUATIONS. 

(a)   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   FOREIGN   CURRENCY 

FLUCTUATIONS  ACCOUNT.— The  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  15  the  following  new 
section: 

"FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS  ACCOUNT 

"SEC.  16.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  account  to 
be  known  as  the  'Foreign  Currency  Fluctua- 
tions. Peace  Corps,  Account'.  The  account 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  pay  expenses  for  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  outside  the  United  States 
which,  as  a  result  of  fluctuations  in  currency 
exchange  rates,  exceed  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  such  expenses. 

"(2)  Funds  in  the  account  may  be  trans- 
ferred, upon  the  certification  of  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  (or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee) that  the  transfer  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  paragraph  (1),  to  the  ac- 
count containing  funds  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

"(b)  Funds  transferred  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  merged  with,  and  be  available  for 
the  same  time  period  &s.  the  appropriation 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  the  Peace  Corps  may  obligate  in  any 
fiscal  year,  such  amount  shall  be  increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  rates  from  those  used  in 
preparing  the  budget  submission. 

"(c)  An  obligation  of  the  Peace  Corps  pay- 
able in  the  currency  of  a  foreign  country 
may  be  recorded  as  an  obligation  based  upon 
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exchange  rates  us«d  In  preparing'  a  budget 
submission.  A  chan  re  reflecting  fluctuations 
in  exchange  rates  nay  be  recorded  as  a  dis- 
bursement is  made. 

"(d)  Funds  trans  'erred  from  the  Foreign 
Currency  Fluctuat  Ions,  Peace  Corps,  Ac- 
count may  be  transferred  baclc  to  that  ac- 
count— 

"(1)  if  the  funds  a-e  not  needed  to  pay  obli- 
gations Incurred  because  of  fluctuations  in 
currency  exchange  -ates  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  appropriatioi  i  to  which  the  funds  were 
originally  transfem  sd;  or 

"(2)  because  of  subsequent  favorable  fluc- 
tuations in  the  rat4  s  or  because  other  funds 
are.  or  become,  ava  lable  to  pay  such  obliga- 
tions. 

"(e)  A  transfer  bi  ck  to  the  account  under 
subsection  (d)  may  lot  be  made  after  the  end 
of  the  two-fiscal -5  ear  period  Immediately 
succeeding  the  flscul  year  in  which  the  ap- 
propriation to  whldh  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally transferred  Is  available  for  obligation. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  two-fls- 
cal-year  period  Imriediately  succeeding  the 
flscal  year  for  whic  h  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Pea  :e  Corps  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Psace  Corps,  unobligated 
balances  of  such  ap]  ropriation  provided  for  a 
flscal  year  may  be  ;ransferred  into  the  For- 
eign Currency  Flu;tuatlons,  Peace  Corps, 
Account,  to  be  merged  with  and  available  for 
the  same  period  aid  purposes  as  that  ac- 
count. 

"(g)  There  are  i  uthorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Foielgn  Currency  Fluctua- 
tions. Peace  Corps,  Account  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  rr  ay  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  S5.i  100.000  in  such  account  at 
the  be^nnlng  of  sue  i  flscal  year. 

"(h)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  each  year  a  report  on  funds  trans- 
ferred under  this  se<  tlon.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect 
to  each  fiscal  year  a  fter  flscal  year  1991. 

SEC.  4.  DEPOSIT  REQUIREMENT  POR  RETIRE- 
MENT CR  EDIT  AT  AGE  <3  FOR  SERV- 
ICE AS  A 1  'OLUNTEEK 

(a)  Civil  Service  1  ietirement  System.— 

(1)  Exception  to  excludability  of  serv- 
ice.—Section  8332(J)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (  ),  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter 34  of  title  22"  e  ich  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  tl  ereof  "the  Peace  Corps 
Act":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  tl  e  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  relating  m  credit  for  service  as  a 
volunteer  or  volui  teer  leader  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  shill  not  apply  to  any  pe- 
riod of  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer 
leader  under  that  ^ct  of  an  employee  or 
Member  with  respec  t  to  which  the  employee 
or  Member  has  mad(  i  a  dei»slt  with  interest, 
if  any,  under  section  8334(1)  of  this  title. '. 

(2)  Deposits.— 

(A)  Deposits  fro:i  readjustment  allow- 
ance.—Section  8334  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  Each  employee  or  Member  who  has 
performed  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volun- 
teer leader  under  tb  •  Peace  Corps  Act  before 
the  date  of  the  sepiration  from  service  on 
which  the  entitlement  to  any  annuity  under 
this  subchapter  is  bised  may  pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Offlce  of 
Personnel  Mana^enlent  shall  issue,  to  the 
agency  by  which  the  employee  is  employed 
or,  in  the  case  of  i  Member  or  a  congres- 


sional employee,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  appropriate,  an  amount  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  readjustment  allowance  paid 
to  the  employee  or  Member  under  sections 
5(c)  and  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  for  each 
period  of  service  as  such  a  volunteer  or  vol- 
unteer leader. 

"(2)  Any  deposit  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
more  than  two  years  after  the  later  of— 

"(A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1991.  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  or 
Member  making  the  deposit  first  becomes  an 
employee  or  Member. 

shall  include  Interest  on  such  amount,  com- 
puted and  compounded  annually  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period.  The  Interest  rate  that  is  applicable  in 
computing  Interest  in  any  year  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  equal  to  the  interest  rate 
that  is  applicable  for  such  year  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  payment  received  by  an  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  immediately  remitted  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Fund. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  as  the  Office  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  subsection.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
8334(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "or  (k)"  each  of  the  two  places  it  ap- 
pears, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(k),  or 
(1)". 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
8332(b)(5)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  34  of  title 
22"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Peace 
Corps  Act". 

(b)  Federal  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem.— 

(1)  CREDiTABiLmr  OF  SERVICE.— Section  8411 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3),  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (f)  or  (g)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  An  employee  or  Member  shall  be  al- 
lowed credit  for  service  as  a  volunteer  or  vol- 
unteer leader  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
only  if  the  employee  or  Member  has  made  a 
deposit  with  Interest,  if  any,  with  respect  to 
such  service  under  section  8422(0.". 

(2)  Deposits.— Section  8422  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(0(1)  Each  employee  or  Member  who  has 
performed  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volun- 
teer leader  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  before 
the  date  of  the  separation  from  service  on 
which  the  entitlement  to  any  annuity  under 
this  subchapter,  or  subchapter  V  of  this 
chapter.  Is  based  may  pay,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  issue,  to  the  agen- 
cy by  which  the  employee  is  employed  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  Member  or  a  congressional  em- 
ployee, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  ap- 
propriate, an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of 
the  readjustment  allowance  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  under  sections  5(c)  and  6(1) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  for  each  period  of 
service  as  such  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  lead- 
er. 

"(2)  Any  deposit  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
more  than  two  years  after  the  later  of— 


"(A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  or 
Member  making  the  deposit  first  becomes  an 
employee  or  Member, 

shall  include  interest  on  such  amount  com- 
puted and  compounded  annually  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period.  The  interest  rate  that  Is  applicable  in 
computing  interest  in  any  year  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  equal  to  the  interest  rate 
that  is  applicable  for  such  year  under  section 
8334(e). 

"(3)  Any  payment  received  by  an  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  immediately  remitted  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Fund. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  as  the  Office  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Applicability;  Other  Provisions.— 

(1)  Applicability.— (A)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  credit  for  service  as  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  subchapter 
rn  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  on  the  basis  of  a  separation  from  serv- 
ice occurring  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  to  an  individual  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  on  the  basis  of  a  separation 
from  service  occurring  before,  on,  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose  en- 
titlement to  annuity  is  based  on  a  separation 
from  service  occurring  before  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  individual  to  make  the  de- 
posit required  by  section  8422(0  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
Any  increase  in  such  individual's  annuity  on 
the  basis  of  such  deposit  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  annuity  payments  payable 
for  calendar  months  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose  en- 
titlement to  annuity  under  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
based  on  a  separation  from  service  occurring 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
credit  for  service  under  such  subchapter  in 
shall  be  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6). 

(2)  Reduction  formula.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (3),  in  any  case  In  which  an  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  is  also  entitled 
to  old  age  or  survivor's  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(or  would  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  upon 
filing  an  application  therefor),  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  Individual  is  enti- 
tled under  the  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (after  taking  into 
account  service  as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer 
leader  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act)  which  is 
payable  for  any  month  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  such  old-age  or  survivor's  insur- 
ance benefit  for  the  determination  month  by 
a  fraction— 

(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  total  of 
the  wages  (within  the  meaning  of  section  209 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  service  as  a 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  of  such  individual  credited 
for  years  before  the  calendar  year  in  which 
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the  determination  month  occurs,  up  to  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(or  other  applicable  maximum  annual 
amount  referred  to  in  section  215(e)(1)  of 
such  Act)  for  each  year;  and 

(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
of  all  wages  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
plus  all  other  wages  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  209  of  such  Act)  and  all  self-employ- 
ment income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
211(b)  of  such  Act)  of  such  individual  credited 
for  years  after  1936  and  before  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  determination  month  oc- 
curs, up  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(of  such  other  amount  referred  to  in  section 
215(e)(1)  of  such  Act)  for  each  such  year. 

(3)  Minimum  ANNurry.— Paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  reduce  the  annuity  of  an  individual 
below  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which 
would  be  payable  to  the  individual  for  the 
determination  month  if  service  of  a  volun- 
teer or  volunteer  leader  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  were  not  creditable  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  individual's  annuity  for  such 
month. 

(4)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "determination  month" 
means— 

(A)  the  first  month  the  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C)  is  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  survivor's  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  would  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits  upon  filing  an  appli- 
cation therefor);  or 

(B)  October  1991,  in  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual so  entitled  to  such  benefits  for  such 
month. 

(5)  Effective  date.— The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  any  annuity 
payment  payable  under  subchapter  IH  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
calendar  months  beginning  after  September 
30,  1991. 

(6)  Information.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

SEC.  5.  EVALUATION  OF  HEALTB-CARE  SERVICES 
PROVIDED  TO  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Before  January  1,  1997. 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall  con- 
tract with  an  eligible  organization  or  organi- 
zations to  conduct,  at  separate  intervals,  a 
total  of  three  evaluations  of  the  health-care 
needs  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  system  through  which  the 
Peace  Corps  provides  health-care  services  in 
meeting  those  needs. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  Evaluations.— 
E^ch  evaluation  shall  include  an  assessment 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  Peace  Corps  health- 
care system — 

(1)  to  provide  diagnostic,  treatment,  and 
referral  services  to  meet  the  health-care 
needs  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and 

(2)  to  conduct  health  examinations  of  ap- 
plicants for  enrollment  as  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers and  to  provide  immunization  and 
dental  care  preparatory  to  service  of  appli- 
cants for  enrollment  who  have  accepted  an 
invitation  to  begin  a  period  of  training  for 
service  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

(c)  Reports  to  the  Peace  Corps.— An  or- 
ganization making  an  evaluation  under  this 
section  shall  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  a  report  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1992.  December  31,  1994,  and  December 
31, 1996,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  report  shall 
Include  recommendations  regarding  appro- 


priate standards  and  procedures  for  ensuring 
the  furnishing  of  quality  medical  care  and 
for  mesisuring  the  quality  of  care  provided  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  report  required  by 
subsection  (c),  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  shall  transmit  the  report,  together 
with  the  Director's  comments,  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  c(Jngressional 
committee"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  organization"  means 
an  independent  health-care  accreditation  or- 
ganization or  other  independent  organization 
with  expertise  in  evaluating  health-care  sys- 
tems similar  to  that  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

SEC.  &  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT-RELATED MATTERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  August  31, 
1992,  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  jointly  submit  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a 
report  which  describes — 

(1)  the  information  provided  by  the  Peace 
Corps  to  its  volunteers  and  to  applicants  for 
volunteer  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  regard- 
ing the  benefits  to  and  services  to  which 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  trainees  may  be 
entitled  or  for  which  they  may  be  eligible  in 
the  event  that  they  sustain  injuries  or  be- 
come disabled  during  their  service,  or  their 
training  for  service,  with  the  Peace  Corps; 

(2)  the  efforts  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
vision of  such  information  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteer-applicants  and  volunteers  and  the 
processing  of  claims  by  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  (FECA); 

(3)  the  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  volunteer-applicants  who  have  filed 
claims  under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  (FECA)  and  the  percentage  of 
the  claims  that  have  been  approved;  and 

(4)  the  timeliness  of  approvals  or  denials  of 
claims  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  volun- 
teer-applicants under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  (FECA). 

(b)  Recommendations.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  also  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
determine  necessary  to  facilitate  the  filing 
and  processing  of  claims  by  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers regarding  the  benefits  described  in 
that  subsection. 

(c)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

SEC.  7.  PEACE  CORPS  ACT  "THIRD  GOAL"  ACTIVI. 
TIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Congress  encourages 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  carrying 
out  the  third  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  to 
continue  to  develop,  foster,  assist,  and  im- 
plement education-related  programs  such  as 
the  current  Peace  Corps  programs  known  as 
"World  Wise  Schools  "  and  "Peace  Corps  Fel- 
lows/USA", which  enable  current  and  former 
volunteers  to  share  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  communities  in 
the  United  States  their  volunteer  experi- 
ences. 

(b)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "third  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps 


Act"  means  the  goal  described  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  increasing  the  un- 
derstanding of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Best  and  the  Blighted 
(By  John  Grossmann) 

In  1975.  fresh  out  of  college,  my  younger 
brother  Bob  volunteered  for  the  Peace  Corps 
and  was  sent  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  a 
land  now  called  Benin.  He  arrived,  eager  to 
teach  the  villagers  how  to  build  grain  silos 
and  share  two  years  of  his  life.  He  returned 
a  year  later  with  bright  swatches  of  material 
and  snapshots  of  himself  with  villagers.  He 
left  something  important  behind;  his  health. 

During  the  bicentennial  summer.  Bob  was 
"med-evaced"— Peace  Corps  jargon  for  flying 
seriously  ill  volunteers  to  medical  facili- 
ties—and admitted  to  George  Washington 
University  HospiUl  in  D.C.  He  was  weak,  fe- 
verish and  complaining  of  stomach  discom- 
fort. Tests  revealed  the  presence  of 
Strongyloides  larvae,  gastrointestinal  para- 
sites. In  and  out  of  hospitals  and  clinics  ever 
since,  he  has  suffered  from  gastrointestinal 
problems  and  from  acute  and  chronic  pain, 
especially  in  his  kidneys  and  testes.  Blood 
tests  have  discovered  that  he  harbors  an- 
other tropical  parasite,  schistosomiasis,  a 
potential  cause  of  bladder  cancer.  They  have 
also  shown  that  he  has  contracted  hepatitis 
B  (in  Africa,  he  thinks)  though  he  is  not  a 
"carrier." 

Bob  has  had  a  difficult  time  medically  and 
emotionally.  Although  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  paying  costs  for  medi- 
cal problems  linked  to  Peace  Corps  service, 
he  has  encountered  inordinate  red  tape  in 
seeking  reimbursement  for  treatment.  Only 
recently.  14  years  after  leaving  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  he  received  some  compensation. 
Though  Bob.  who  is  now  special  assistant  to 
the  director  of  Hawaii's  State  Department  of 
Health,  has  come  to  terms  with  what  is  like- 
ly a  lifelong  disability,  he  is  not  at  peace 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  His  case  is  apparently 
not  all  that  unusual. 

As  this  article  went  to  press,  a  workshop 
devoted  largely  to  volunteers'  medical  prob- 
lems was  being  included  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Council  of  Returned 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 
And.  at  the  prodding  of  U.S.  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress,  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  issue. 

"I  am  very  concerned  about  the  health  of 
current  and  former  volunteers."  maintains 
Paul  D.  Coverdell.  Peace  Corps  director. 
"We'll  cooperate  fully  with  the  investiga- 
tion. After  it's  completed,  we'll  decide  what 
steps  we  need  to  take." 

With  the  Corps  set  to  celebrate  its  30th  an- 
niversary next  year  and  with  the  number  of 
volunteers  projected  to  rise  from  the  current 
6.100  to  upwards  of  12.000  by  the  decade's  end, 
the  questions  being  raised  about  the  Peace 
Corp's  commitment  to  health  have  a  special 
resonance.  How  safe  is  service?  Is  the  agency 
doing  all  it  can  to  protect  volunteers  and 
help  former  recruits?  And  what  does  this  all 
say  about  our  nation's  allegiance  to  its  emis- 
saries of  good  will? 

unwelcome  SOUVENIRS 

Created  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1961,  the  Peace  Corps  has  sent  more  than 
122,000  Americans  overseas— to  virtually 
every  disease-ridden  country  in  the  third 
world.  There's  no  doubt:  sign  up  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  some  illness  is  bound  to 
come  with  the  territory.  A  1989  report  in  the 
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finding  at  least  two  on  a  40-stop  trip  offering 
her  untreated  water.  She  wonders  how  many 
others  cleaned  up  their  act  for  her  benefit. 
"A  lot  of  volunteers  don't  follow  the  advice 
they're  griven,"  says  Gray. 

Volunteers  counter  that  sometimes  it's  im- 
possible to  honor  their  health  training.  In 
order  to  establish  relationships  with  villag- 
ers, workers  may  feel  compelled  to  dine  with 
them.  And  often  that  means  drinking  un- 
treated water  or  eating  food  from  a  common 
bowl  with  no  utensils— either  action  can 
unleash  a  Pandora's  box  of  health  problems. 

PARA  STIC  RED  TAPE 

Officially,  the  Peace  Corps'  statutory  obli- 
gation to  its  volunteers  ends  with  the  com- 
pletion of  their  tour  of  duty.  That  means 
that  volunteers  seeking  compensation  get 
handed  off  from  the  small  agency  they  felt 
loyalty  toward  to  the  elephantine  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
(FECA)  program  which  assists  federal  em- 
ployees who  have  medical  problems.  But  for 
some  Corps  workers  there's  a  catch:  Tropical 
diseases  can  be  extremely  difficult  to  diag- 
nose, making  it  tough  to  receive  compensa- 
tion. 

"There's  some  burden  on  the  employee  to 
prove  that  an  illness  or  disability  is  job-re- 
lated, typically  a  medical  report  in  narrative 
form  signed  by  a  doctor,"  explains  Thomas 
M.  Markey,  director  for  Federal  Employee 
Compensation  at  the  Department  of  Labor. 
And  that  process  can  be  cumbersome  and 
frustrating. 

Consider  the  case  of  John  Berestecky. 
Within  a  month  of  returning  from  Liberia  in 
1982.  he  developed  rashes  around  his  ankles, 
knees  and  hips.  When  he  contacted  the  Peace 
Corps,  an  official  told  him,  "We  need  a  defi- 
nite diagnosis  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing."Eight  years  and  more  than  a  dozen  bi- 
opsies later,  there's  still  no  definitive  diag- 
nosis, though  Berestecky's  current  doctor 
suspects  the  parasite  filarla.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  not  checked  up  on  him  and  he  has 
had  no  contact  with  the  agency  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  years.  That's  not  un- 
usual: The  Hawaii  questionnaire  found  that 
of  those  who  reported  post-service  medical 
problems,  only  about  one  in  five  had  filed  a 
claim.  There  is  concern  that  some  alums 
aren't  aware  of  how  to  file. 

BUREAUCRATIC  OVERHAUL 

Fortunatc'y.  there  are  signs  that  the  situa- 
tion is  improving.  In  1989.  the  Peace  Corps 
got  a  new  Workers'  Compensation  Program 
Manager.  Susan  Gambino,  who  had  earned 
high  marks  in  a  similar  role  at  the  Com- 
merce department,  was  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps  office  that  serves  as  a  liasion  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  sifting  through  pending  Peace  Corps 
files,  she  found,  "a  lot  of  claims  weren't  paid 
because  claimants  didn't  follow  through." 
She  also  counted  2.500  so-called  "pending 
cards"  on  former  volunteers  from  the  early 
1960s  to  1987.  Presumably,  most  were  ill  when 
they  contacted  the  agency  about  health  cov- 
erage. All  had  been  sent  a  packet  explaining 
their  rights  under  FECA  and  were  mailed  a 
reminder  a  month  later.  End  of  contact.  Had 
the  volunteers  gotten  better?  Had  they 
moved?  Had  they  died?  'I  have  no  idea  why 
they  never  responded."  says  Gambino.  She 
has  implemented  a  new  system  that  includes 
telephone  follow-ups  and  a  third  contact  ask- 
ing volunteers  why  they  haven't  submitted  a 
claim. 

Helping  alums  complete  their  claims  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  Shon  and 
other  critics  think  the  Corps  should  also 


overhaul  its  policy  concerning  hepatltus  B. 
They  are  alarmed  that  the  Peace  Corps 
doesn't  heed  a  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
recommendation  for  vaccination  of  Ameri- 
cans remaining  at  least  six  months  in  coun- 
tries with  a  high  endemic  incidence  of  the 
disease. 

Current  Peace  Corps  policy  provides  the 
vaccine,  which  costs  up  to  $120  for  the  re- 
quired three  doses,  to  a  small  percentage  of 
high-risk  volunteers — those  who  may  come 
into  contact  with  blood  or  blood  products  or 
who  work  with  institutionalized  children  and 
adults.  Peace  Corps  data  indicates  that  hepa- 
titis B  occurs  in  less  than  one  percent  of  vol- 
unteers, but  that  only  reflects  reported 
cases — workers  who  become  ill  and  test  posi- 
tive. The  Corps  doesn't  currently  test  for 
hepatitis  B  in  the  standard,  in-country, 
close-of-servlce  medical  exam. 

About  one  third  of  those  contracting 
hapatitis  B  suffer  recognizable  symptoms, 
including  jaundice.  The  remaining  two  thirds 
are  more  problematic:  Half  are  asympn 
tomatic  and  half  have  flu-like  symptoms. 
Moreover,  since  the  incubation  period  for  the 
disease  can  be  as  long  as  six  months,  some 
volunteers  don't  develop  symptoms  until 
their  return.  While  only  six  to  10  percent  of 
those  Infected  become  carriers,  they  face  in- 
creased risk  of  liver  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases and  can  transmit  hepatitis  B  to  others. 
My  brother  is  concerned  about  that  as  well. 
He  continues  to  press  for  more  accountabil- 
ity from  the  Peace  Corps.  In  May,  when 
Coverdell  addressed  a  reception  of  alumns  in 
Hawaii.  Bob  used  his  turn  at  the  microphone 
to  ask  how  many  have  had  health  problems 
since  returning.  According  to  a  newspaper 
account,  "one  out  of  five  people  in  the  room 
raised  hands ..." 

"That  made  a  statement,"  says  Bob,  who 
hopes  that  placing  real  people  before  the 
Peace  Corps  brass  may  help  spur  changes.  "I 
think  Coverdell's  conscience  can't  avoid  the 
issue."* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  bill  to  reauthorize 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  This 
legislation  provides  support  critical  to 
maintaining  the  Peace  Corps'  inter- 
national presence. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  lesson  we 
should  learn,  a  common  denominator 
we  should  infer  from  rapidly  unfolding 
world  events — Including  upheaval  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— it  is  that  the  United  States  is 
being  called  upon  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly major  role  in  global  politics.  In 
spite  of  our  military  victory  in  the 
Middle  East,  our  future  role  will  not  be 
purely  a  military  one;  it  will  be,  rath- 
er, mainly  an  economic  and  social  one. 
The  world  is  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship and  guidance.  Are  we,  as  a  nation, 
prepared  to  assume  an  economic  and 
social  leadership  role? 

Among  the  skills  most  basic  to  a 
world  leadership  role  is  an  understand- 
ing of  the  world's  languages  and  cul- 
tures. Until  now,  this  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  education  has  been  more  or 
less  isolationist.  But  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  our  ignorance  of 
world  cultures  and  world  languages  se- 
verely limits  our  ability  to  enter  into 
global  exchange.  Very  simply,  either 
our  children  will  develop  the  skills  nee- 
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essary  to  function  in  the  International 
community  or  they  will  be  shut  out  of 
it. 

In  the  now  infamous  Gallup  Poll  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Geographic  mag- 
azine, American  students  between  ages 
18  and  24  ranked  dead  last  in  geo- 
graphic knowledge  among  the  10  na- 
tions surveyed.  The  study  revealed 
some  ominous  trends:  While  Soviet  stu- 
dents— predictably — scored  well  above 
their  elders  whose  educational  opportu- 
nities were  limited,  American  students 
scored  significantly  below  older  Ameri- 
cans. Soviet  students  answered  nearly 
a  third  more  questions  correctly  than 
we  did  and  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety's chairman,  Gilbert  Brosvenor, 
remarked,  "Younger  Soviets  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  knowing  the  world 
around  them."  Kindly,  he  did  not  com- 
ment on  how  far  American  youth  has 
to  go  to  achieve  that  same  knowledge. 
If  we  exi)ect  to  be  world  leaders  in  the 
next  century,  we  must^at  the  very 
least — be  able  to  understand  and  com- 
municate with  that  world. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Corps  has  created  a 
program  to  help  American  students 
achieve  that  goal.  In  an  effort  to  bring 
some  of  its  international  experience 
and  expertise  back  home,  the  Peace 
Corps  developed  its  World  Wise  Schools 
program  a  year  ago.  World  Wise 
Schools  encourages  interest  in  geog- 
raphy, foreign  language  and  inter- 
national affairs  by  providing,  as  Peace 
Corps  Director  Paul  Coverdell  says,  "a 
window  for  U.S.  students  to  view  and 
experience  new  countries  and  cul- 
tures." The  program  links  a  primary  or 
secondary  school  classroom  to  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  who  shares  his  or  her 
experience  abroad  with  letters,  photo- 
graphs, cassette  tapes  and  artifacts. 
The  Peace  Corps  supplements  this  ex- 
change with  videos  and  newsletters  de- 
scribing life  in  foreign  countries. 

The  World  Wise  Schools  Program 
helps  students  see  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  It  gives  them  a 
global  perspective  critical  to  America's 
role  in  the  international  community 
and  it  helps  them  understand  the  im- 
portance of  American  leadership  and 
influence  around  the  world.  My  home 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  one  of  the  first 
World  Wise  States  and  our  500  high 
schools  will  be  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  1992. 

Mr.  President,  the  World  Wise 
Schools  Program  is  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  will  benefit  from  this 
legislation.  We  don't  suggest  that  this 
legislation  alone  fully  integrates  the 
United  States  into  the  international 
community,  but  it  is  a  first  step.  It's  a 
step  toward  developing  the  assets  we 
must  have  to  lead  the  world  in  the  next 
century.  It  is  a  step  we  must  take 
now.« 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.   Res.   142.   A  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the   week   beginning   July   28, 


1991,  as  "National  Juvenile  Arthritis 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  JUVENILE  ARTHRmS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  July  28 
as  the  "National  Juvenile  Arthritis 
Awareness  Week." 

Growing  up  in  today's  society  is  not 
easy.  However,  growing  up  with  arthri- 
tis poses  an  even  tougher  set  of  prob- 
lems and  challenges  for  the  estimated 
250,000  children  in  the  United  States 
who  have  some  form  of  the  disease.  Ar- 
thritis can  strike  at  any  age — and  can 
lEist  a  lifetime.  As  with  adults,  juvenile 
arthritis  can  make  even  simple  tasks, 
such  as  walking  or  tying  shoes,  seem 
difficult  and  frustrating,  affecting  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  future  citizens 
and  leaders.  It  is  a  crippling  condition 
that  attacks  the  joints  and  major  or- 
gans, the  heart,  liver,  spleen  and  even 
the  eyes.  There  is  no  cure. 

The  word  "arthritis"  means  inflam- 
mation— that  is,  swelling,  heat,  and 
pain  in  a  joint.  Childhood  arthritis  can 
take  many  forms,  among  these  are 
ankylosing  spondylitis,  mixed  connec- 
tive tissue  disease,  systemic  lupus 
erythematosus,  lyme  arthritis, 

polymyositis  and  dermatomyositis. 
The  most  common  form  is  juvenile 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  This  type  has  at 
least  three  forms.  Systemic,  which  af- 
fects the  entire  body,  and  can  begin 
with  a  very  high  fever,  a  rash,  swollen 
joints,  and  pain;  polyarticular,  which 
begins  in  five  or  more  joints  and 
pauciarticular,  which  begins  by  affect- 
ing four  or  fewer  joints. 

Juvenile  arthritis  impacts  the  entire 
family,  not  only  the  child  who  has  the 
disease.  A  diagnosis  of  arthritis  in  a 
child  brings  with  it  a  range  of  emo- 
tional reactions  in  the  child,  siblings 
and  especially  in  the  parents.  It  also 
calls  for  a  major  change  in  how  the 
family  functions  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
to  take  into  account  the  time  and  ef- 
fort needed  to  follow  the  prescribed 
treatment  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  raise  the 
public  awareness  of  this  debilitating 
disease.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  aged. 
It  can  affect  children  at  infancy  and 
stay  with  them  throughout  their  adult 
lives.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
ensure  that  the  commitment  made  to 
uncover  the  cause  and  cure  for  juvenile 
arthritis  is  continued.  We  need  a  great- 
er commitment  to  research  and  edu- 
cation to  develop  a  deeper  understand- 
ing about  juvenile  arthritis.  Height- 
ened awareness  of  this  disease  is  essen- 
tial to  this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  142 


Whereas  over  250.000  children  in  the  United 
States  are  affected  by  the  debilitating  dis- 
ease known  as  Juvenile  Arthritis; 

Whereas  this  crippling  condition  attacks 
the  Joints  and  major  organs  of  the  human 
body— heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  even  eyes; 

Whereas  this  disease  Is  often  lifelong,  af- 
fecting children  Into  their  adulthood,  mak- 
ing even  simple  tasks  seem  difficult  and 
frustrating,  affecting  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  future  citizens  and  leaders; 

Whereas  Juvenile  Arthritis  can  be  con- 
trolled reasonably  well  in  most  people,  but  It 
can  prove  fatal  in  some  instances;  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  research  and 
education  efforts  to  develop  a  greater  under- 
standing about  Juvenile  Arthritis  should  be 
encouraged  and  continued:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
July  28,  1991,  Is  designated  as  "National  Ju- 
venile Arthritis  Awareness  Week".  The 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DrxoN): 
S.J.  Res.  143.  A  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  August  4  through 
August  10,  1991,  as  the  "International 
Parental  Child  Abduction  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

INTERNATIONAL  PARENTAL  CHILD  ABDUCTION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Senator  Dixon  a 
resolution  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  horror  of  international  parental 
child  abduction.  Last  year  I  introduced 
this  resolution  after  learning  about  a 
resident  from  my  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan. The  compelling  story  of  Betty 
Mahmoody  and  her  escape  from  Iran 
with  her  daughter  Mahtob  received 
worldwide  attention  with  the  publica- 
tion of  her  book,  "Not  Without  My 
Daughter"  and  the  recent  release  of  a 
movie  with  the  same  title. 

By  bringing  attention  to  this  issue, 
we  can  help  families  that  are  experi- 
encing this  problem  and  I  hope,  help 
prevent  further  children  from  being  ab- 
ducted. Since  I  introduced  the  inter- 
national child  abduction  awareness  res- 
olution last  year,  Michigan  has  wit- 
nessed several  other  dramatic  cases. 
For  instance,  Kathy  West  of  Grand 
Rapids  had  nowhere  to  turn  when  her 
daughter,  Eva  was  abducted  and  taken 
to  Spain  11  years  ago.  After  spending  2 
hours  with  Betty  Mahmoody  following 
a  lecture,  Kathy  was  filled  with  hope 
and  a  renewed  determination  to  re- 
claim her  daughter.  Betty  shared  valu- 
able information  on  how  to  get  Eva 
back  from  Spain  and  worked  with  my 
office  to  make  sure  it  happened. 

Recently,  Christy  Kahn  was  reunited 
with  her  children  who  had  been  ab- 
ducted and  taken  to  Pakistan  for  a 
grueling  27  months.  Betty  again  called 
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colleagues  to  support  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  take  a  step  to- 
ward eliminating  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  ten  thou- 
sand of  our  Nation's  children  have  been  ab- 
ducted by  a  noncustodial  parent,  forcibly  re- 
moved from  their  homes  to  foreign  and  unfa- 
miliar lands  to  them,  and  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  cases  of  International  parental 
child  abduction  have  nearly  doubled  over  the 
last  seven  years; 

Whereas  four  hundred  children  were  vic- 
tims of  this  angrulsh  In  1988  alone; 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  the  rights  of  their  custodial  parents 
are  threatened  by  the  specter  of  Inter- 
national child  abduction; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
are  damaged,  sometimes  permanently,  by 
the  trauma  associated  with  abduction  and 
the  deprivation  of  the  familiar  love  of  one  of 
their  parents; 

Whereas  the  abducted  child's  loyalties  are 
frequently  turned  against  this  country  and 
his  or  her  nonabductor  parent; 

Whereas  the  left-behind  parent  is  also  vic- 
timized, deprived  of  the  child  they  have 
loved  and  that  has  provided  a  pillar  upon 
which  to  define  the  meaning  of  their  exist- 
ence; 

Whereas  current  domestic  and  inter- 
national laws  are  not  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  these  children  and  have  no 
binding,  international  force  to  Influence  the 
nations  that  provide  havens  for  the  abduc- 
tors; 

Whereas  the  Hague  convention  provisions, 
the  only  currently  existing  International  de- 
terrents, lack  binding  force  because  of  the 
vast  number  of  nonsignatory  nations; 

Whereas  international  parental  child  ab- 
duction is  one  of  the  most  horrendous  forms 
of  child  abuse;  and 

Whereas  the  declaration  of  International 
Parental  Child  Abduction  Awareness  Week 
will  focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the  trag- 
edy and  pain  this  phenomenon  inflicts  upon 
the  Involved  children  and  families:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of  August 
4  through  August  10,  1991,  is  designated  the 
"International  Parental  Child  Abduction 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  all  public  officials  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs  and  activi- 
ties.* 


dete  Tent 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  27,  1991,  as  "National  Hero 
Remembrance  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HERO  REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  des- 
ignating Memorial  Day,  May  27,  1991, 
as  "National  Hero  Remembrance  Day." 


This  legislation  recognizes  those 
dedicated  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  These  selfless,  coura- 
geous individuals  proudly  represented 
the  United  States  in  our  efforts  to  lib- 
erate Kuwait  and  rid  that  country  of 
the  murderous  Iraqi  military.  These 
soldiers  are  heroes  in  the  hearts  of  us 
all. 

During  the  conflict,  the  United 
States  had  more  than  500,000  troops 
stationed  in  the  gulf.  These  brave  men 
and  women  left  their  family  and 
friends  to  give  force  to  the  concept  of  a 
new  world  order.  Although  our  victory 
was  swift  and  decisive,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately accompanied  by  the  loss  of  ai>- 
proximately  100  American  lives. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  recognize  and 
remember  our  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
in  the  line  of  duty.  This  year,  unfortu- 
nately, we  mourn  the  loss  of  yet  an- 
other 100  heroes.  This  Memorial  Day, 
May  27,  1991.  let  us  salute  those  indi- 
viduals who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  world  peace  by 
recognizing  "National  Hero  Remem- 
brance Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 

Whereas  more  than  500,000  troops  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  served  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  with  troops  from  28 
other  nations; 

Whereas,  to  enforce  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  regarding  the  Iraqi  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  the  brave  United  States  troops  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  effort  to  successfully 
expel  the  troops  of  the  murderous  Iraqi  mili- 
tary from  Kuwaiti  soil; 

Whereas  the  dedicated  United  States 
troops  risked  their  lives  to  liberate  Kuwait 
and  to  eliminate  the  deadly  Iraqi  military 
threat; 

Whereas  approximately  100  United  States 
troops  gave  their  lives  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  heroic 
United  States  troops  who  died  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  united  in  support  of  the  Nation's  role  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  victorious  United 
States  troops  from  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 
and 

Whereas  commemoration  of  National  Hero 
Remembrance  Day  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
member the  heroic  United  States  troops  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  May  27,  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Hero  Rememberance 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


May  9,  1991 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
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S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DrxoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
15,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and  crimes 
against  women  on  the  streets  and  in 
homes. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  83,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  grross 
income  payments  made  by  public  utili- 
ties to  customers  to  subsidize  the  cost 
of  energy  and  water  conservation  serv- 
ices and  measures. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  by  a  physician  as 
principal  and  interest  on  student  loans 
if  the  physician  agrees  to  practice  med- 
icine for  2  years  in  a  rural  community. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relat- 
ing to  bankruptcy  transportation 
plans. 

S.  280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
280,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  foreign  deposits  in  the  deposit  insur- 
ance assessment  base,  to  permit  inclu- 
sion of  nondeposit  liabilities  in  the  de- 
posit insurance  assessment  base,  to  re- 
quire the  FDIC  to  implement  a  risk 
based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  intervention  in  the  fi- 
nancial decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit 
regulatory  restrictions  on  brokered  de- 
posits. 

S.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  339,  a  bill  to  enhance  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  authority  and  abil- 
ity to  eliminate  violent  crime  commit- 
ted by  outlaw  street  and  motorcycle 
gangs. 

S.  3&9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  charitable  contributions  of 
appreciated  property  will  not  be  treat- 
ed as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 


S.  44S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  448,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations to  establish  cash  and  deferred 
pension  arrangements  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

S.  S04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  504,  a  bill  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  require  that  reports  ac- 
companying each  bill  involving  public 
health  that  is  reported  by  a  Senate 
Committee  contain  a  prevention  im- 
pact evaluation,  to  establish  a  Task 
Force  on  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  505,  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  506,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  hos- 
pitals receiving  medicare  payments  for 
graduate  medical  education  programs 
to  incorporate  training  in  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion,  and  to 
prohibit  reductions  in  payment  rates 
for  direct  and  indirect  medical  edu- 
cation costs. 

S.  507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  507,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  scope 
of  educational  efforts  concerning  lead 
poisoning  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  508,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  screening  mammography 
where  payment  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  screening  for  women  over 
49  years  of  age  regardless  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  509,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 


gram for  the  prevention  of  disabilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  510 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  510,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  expand  the  preven- 
tive health  services  program  to  include 
disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  544,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture. Conservation  andTrade  Act  of 
1990  to  provide  protection  to  animal  re- 
search facilities  from  illegal  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  5SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  559,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

S.  581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  581,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  targeted  jobs  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  fil5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  615,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Environ- 
mental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991." 

S.  654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
patents  on  certain  processes. 

S.  6T3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  673,  a  bill  to  £imend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Construction 
Safety,  Health,  and  Education,  to  im- 
prove  inspections,   investigations,   re- 
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S.  734 
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of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
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of  federally  conducted  or  supported 
coastal  and  marine  scientific  research 
programs  and  activities  in  light  of 
those  requirements;  and  to  require  the 
preparation  and  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  a  report  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis  and  evaluation,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  if  appro- 
priate, to  restructure  or  otherwise  en- 
hance the  performance  of  those  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

S.  741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  741,  a  bill  to  promote  cost 
effective  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments in  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
promote  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  en- 
courage increased  energy  production, 
thereby  reducing  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  and  enhancing  the 
Nation's  environmental  quality  and 
economic  comjjetitiveness. 

S.  742 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  742.  a  bill  to  promote  cost-effective 
energy  efficiency  improvements  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  promote  the 
use  of  natural  gas,  and  encourage  in- 
creased energy  production,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  enhancing  the  Nation's 
environmental  quality  and  economic 
competitiveness. 

S.  845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  845.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  seek  an  agreement  from  the 
Arab  countries  to  end  certain  passport 
and  visa  policies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  855,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  envi- 
rons to  honor  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  served 
in  the  Korean  War." 

S.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wfushington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  890.  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Star  Schools  Program  Assistant 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  895,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  home  care 
and  adult  day  and  respite  care  expenses 
of  individual  taxpayers  with  respect  to 


a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  suf- 
fers from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  relat- 
ed organic  brain  disorders. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  898,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  improve  the  safety  of  exported 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  pri- 
mary and  preventative  care  for  preg- 
nant women,  infants  and  children  and 
to  provide  grants  for  home-visiting 
services  for  at-risk  families,  to  amend 
the  Head  Start  Act  to  provide  Head 
Start  services  to  all  eligible  children 
by  the  year  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  914,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  929,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  undertake  in- 
terpretive and  other  programs  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  lands  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
cause  of  action  for  victims  of  sexual 
abuse,  rape,  and  murder,  against  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  pornographic 
material. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  a  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36, 
a  joint  resolution  to  desi^ate  the 
months  of  November  1991,  and  Novem- 
ber 1992,  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 40,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  8, 
1991,  and  ending  on  September  14,  1991, 
as  "National  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  1991  as  the 
"Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  recog- 
nize the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  November  19,  1991, 
as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
15,  1991,  as  "National  Law  Enforcement 
Memorial  Dedication  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  oak  as  the 
national  su-boreal  emblem. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
114,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
1991  as  "Neurofibromatosis  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  12, 
1991.  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  of  1991  as 
"National  Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  sec- 
ond week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  a  joint 
resolution  in  recognition  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  and  the  over  7  million  survivors 
of  cancer  alive  today  because  of  cancer 
research. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  display  of 
the  POW-MIA  flag  on  flagstaffs  at  the 
national  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  116,  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  support 
of  Taiwan's  membership  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  118,  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  POW/MIA  office 
in  Hanoi,  Vietnam,  and  recommending 
that  such  office  be  authorized  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  between  the  families  of 
Americans  missing-in-action  and  the 
Government  of  Vietnam. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 36— RELATIVE  TO  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  KUWAIT 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  35 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
allied  forces,  have  successfully  liberated  Ku- 
wait, and  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Kuwait  have  been  restored; 

Whereas  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  Infrastructure,  environment,  and 
industrial  capacity  of  Kuwait,  and  recon- 
struction of  Kuwait's  economy  is  currently 
underway; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Kuwait.  Ku- 
waiti firms,  and  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  currently  awarding 
contracts  for  supplies  and  goods  and  for  engi- 
neering, consulting,  and  construction  serv- 
ices for  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Kuwait,  Ku- 
waiti firms,  and  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  awarded  and  may 
award  contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait 
which  provide  the  opportunity  for  substan- 
tial participation  by  United  States  small  and 
disadvantaged  businesses:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  Kuwait.  Kuwaiti 
firms,  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Government  should  award 
contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  with  a 
preference  given  to  any  supplies  or  goods 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  with  a  preference  given  to 
engineering,  consulting,  and  construction 
services  of  firms  established  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  Government  of  Kuwait.  Kuwaiti 
firms,  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Government  should  encourage, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  par- 
ticipation of  United  States  small  businesses 
and  disadvantaged  businesses,  including  mi- 
nority-owned businesses  and  women-owned 
businesses,  in  contracts  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  encouraging  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  to  award  its  recon- 
struction contracts  to  United  States 
firms  and  manufacturers. 

The  Kuwaitis  have  said  that  they 
would  like  to  direct  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  reconstruction  contracts  to 
American  businesses.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate. 
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disadvantaged  business  involvement  as 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
suppliers.  I  believe  that  this  resolution 
sends  a  strong  signal,  and  the  right  sig- 
nal, that  Congress  wants  small  and  dis- 
advantaged to  businesses  to  participate 
as  fully  as  possible. 

Mr.  F*resldent,  my  resolution  makes 
it  known  that  no  matter  how  the  fu- 
ture contracting  is  conducted,  be  it 
through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Kuwaiti  Government,  or  Kuwaiti 
businesses.  Congress  wants  American 
firms,  large  and  small,  to  play  as  big  a 
role  as  possible. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
partnership.  In  the  gulf  conflict,  the 
United  States  was  a  leading  partner 
with  Kuwait  in  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  Now,  with  the  fighting  behind 
us,  that  same  spirit  of  partnership 
needs  to  be  maintained  as  the  cam- 
paign begans  to  rebuild  the  nation  of 
Kuwait. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 36— COMMENDING  THE  NA- 
TIONS  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES FOR  THEIR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD  AND  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  BURDICK,  Ms.  MlKULSKi,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  and  Mr.  Robb)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Con.  Res.  36 

Whereas  American  and  Allied  forces  were 
resoundingly  successful  in  carrying  out  their 
mandate  to  liberate  Kuwait  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions; 

Whereas  a  key  factor  in  bringing  that  out- 
come about  was  the  transporting  of  over 
500,000  United  States  troops,  almost  half  a 
million  tons  of  ammunition,  and  approxi- 
mately 100.000  motorized  vehicles  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  representing  the  most  mas- 
sive movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  mate- 
riel that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
tireless  efforts  of  this  Nation's  Federal  civil- 
ian employees; 

Whereas  more  than  4.000  Federal  civilian 
employees  were  relocated  to  work  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  theater  of  operations,  over  20.000 
Federal  civilian  employees  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  reservists,  and  thousands  of 
other  Federal  civilian  employees  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  around  the  world  contributed 
to  the  war  effort  in  ways  too  many  to  enu- 
merate; 

Whereas  Federal  civilian  employees,  de- 
spite seemingly  insurmountable  logistical 
problems,  unrelenting  pressure,  and  severe 
time  constraints,  successfully  accomplished 
what  this  Nation  asked  of  them  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  highest  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  professionalism;  and 

Whereas  Federal  civilian  employees  are 
truly  among  the  unsung  heroes  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing),  That  the  Congress 
hereby— 


(1)  expresses  its  deepest  gratitude  to  this 
Nation's  Federal  civilian  employees  for  their 
contributions  to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm;  and 

(2)  commends  and  congratulates  this  Na- 
tion's Federal  civilian  employees  on  a  job  su- 
perbly done. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 37— RELATIVE  TO  COMMER- 
CIAL WHALING 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Packwcx)D,  Mr.  Lieberman,  and  Mr. 
DODD)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  res.  37 

Whereas  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises 
(cetaceans)  are  unique  marine  resources  of 
great  aesthetic  and  scientific  interest  and 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  marine  ecosystem; 

Whereas  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission adopted  in  1982  an  indefinite  morato- 
rium on  commercial  whaling,  which  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1986.  establish- 
ing zero  global  catch  limits  for  eleven  spe- 
cies of  whales; 

Whereas  despite  the  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial whaling,  thousands  of  whales  have 
been  killed  since  its  inception  by  the  com- 
mercial whaling  nations; 

Whereas  there  remain  great  uncertainties 
as  to  the  true  status  of  whale  populations 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  them,  their 
slow  reproductive  rate,  and  the  unpredict- 
ability of  their  recovery  even  when  fully  pro- 
tected; 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  removing 
whale  populations  from  the  marine  eco- 
system are  not  understood  and  cannot  be 
predicted; 

Whereas  whales  are  subject  to  increasingly 
grave  environmental  threats  from 
nonhunting  causes,  such  as  pollution,  loss  of 
habitat.  Increased  shipping,  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, oil  spills,  and  the  use  of  drlftnets 
and  other  nonselective  fishing  techniques, 
which  underscore  the  need  for  special  safe- 
guards for  whale  protection; 

Whereas,  in  addition,  many  of  the  more 
than  60  species  of  small  cetaceans  known  as 
dolphins  and  porpoises  are  subject  to  a  vari- 
ety of  increasing  global  threats,  which  in- 
clude escalating  direct  hunts,  incidental 
takes  in  purseseine  nets,  high  seas  drlftnets, 
and  gear  used  in  local  fisheries,  and  also 
widespread  pollution  and  habitat  destruc- 
tion; 

Whereas  powerful  moral  and  ethical  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  regarding  the  killing 
of  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises  for  profit; 

Whereas  there  is  significant  widespread 
support  in  the  international  community  for 
the  view  that,  for  scientific,  ecological,  and 
aesthetic  reasons,  whales,  dolphins,  and  por- 
poises should  no  longer  be  commercially 
hunted; 

Whereas  efforts  made  at  the  1990  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission  to 
overturn  the  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling  were  defeated;  and 

Whereas  there  is  concern  that  some  coun- 
tries will  again  press  at  the  1991  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  meeting  for 
an  immediate  resumption  of  commercial 
whaling  on  some  stocks;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  United  States  policy  should  promote 
the  maximum  conservation  and  protection  of 
whale,  dolphin,  and  porpoise  populations; 
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(2)  toward  that  groal.  the  United  States 
should  work  to  strengthen  and  maintain  In- 
definitely the  current  International  Whaling 
Commission  moratorium  on  the  commercial 
killing  of  whales; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  work  to 
strengthen  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission by  reaffirming  its  competence  to 
regulate  whaling  on  all  species  of  cetaceans. 
large  and  small,  and  should  encourage  the 
Commission  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  its 
Scientific  Committee  in  relation  to  small 
cetaceans,  to  urgently  consider  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations,  and.  on  the  basis 
thereof,  to  take  appropriate  action  through 
resolutions  and  schedule  provisions,  where 
needed,  to  assure  global  protection  for  small 
cetaceans;  and 

(4)  in  so  promoting  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  world's  whale,  dolphin,  and 
porpoise  populations,  the  United  States 
should  make  the  fullest  use  of  diplomatic 
channels,  appropriate  domestic  and  inter- 
national law.  and  all  other  available  means. 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  Senators  Pell,  Packwood, 
DODD,  and  Lieberman  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  deslgrned  to 
maintain  indefinitely  the  current 
International  Whaling  Commission 
[IWC]  moratorium  on  the  commercial 
killing  of  whales  and  protect  and  con- 
serve the  world's  dolphins  and  porpoise 
populations.  Later  this  month  the  IWC 
will  be  meeting  for  its  annual  negotiat- 
ing session  to  discuss  conservation  and 
harvesting  quotas  for  commercial 
whaling.  Only  with  strong  leadership 
will  the  international  community  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  in  protecting 
these  valuable  marine  resources.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States 
again  play  a  forceful  role  at  the  up- 
coming meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  to  ensure  that  we 
achieve  these  very  important  conserva- 
tion goals. 

The  IWC  was  established  by  15  na- 
tions in  1946.  It  has  since  grown  to  41 
countries.  The  focus  of  the  Commission 
has  shifted  in  recent  years  from  allo- 
cating quotas  and  issuing  regulations 
to  conserving  and  protecting  whales 
and,  more  recently,  dolphins  and  por- 
poises. This  change  in  emphasis  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  severe  declines  in 
several  whale  populations  and  was 
manifested  in  increasingly  stringent 
quotas. 

The  rWC's  initial  efforts  were  to  pro- 
tect the  larger  whales,  as  these  stocks 
were  the  first  to  decline.  But  reducing 
quotas  for  these  species  caused  whalers 
to  shift  into  smaller  species  until  these 
populations  were  also  threatened. 

Finally  in  1982,  IWC  parties  agreed 
that,  beginning  in  1986.  a  moratorium 
would  be  placed  on  all  types  of  whal- 
ing, except  for  subsistence  or  scientific 
research.  The  United  States  played  a 
prominent  role  in  achieving  the  mora- 
torium provision.  Furthermore,  the 
threat  of  a  U.S.  embargo  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms that  has  made  the  provision  ef- 
fective. 
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Despite  these  successes,  whaling  has 
not  yet  been  eliminated.  Thousands  of 
whales  are  killed  each  year  because  a 
few  nations  continue  to  harvest  under 
the  guise  of  scientific  research.  Some 
have  calculated  that  as  many  as  14,000 
whales  have  been  slaughtered  since 
1986.  Furthermore,  attempts  to  con- 
tinue whaling  are  expected  to  arise  at 
the  IWC  annual  meeting  this  month. 
Iceland  is  likely  to  request  a  commer- 
cial harvest  quota  for  minke  and  fin 
whales.  The  United  States  successfully 
blocked  a  similar  proposal  at  last 
year's  meeting.  Japan  and  Norway 
want  to  continue  their  scientific  har- 
vests into  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  President,  whales  are  a  global 
treasure.  They  are  the  largest  animals 
on  Earth,  have  evolved  over  millions  of 
years  and  are  at  the  top  of  the  ocean 
food  chain.  They  inspire  the  many  that 
see  them,  either  at  an  aquarium,  or  on 
a  whale  watching  expedition  or  just  by 
looking  out  to  sea.  There  is  strong  sup- 
port for  their  protection  in  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

This  resolution  proclaims  that  the 
United  States  should:  Develop  policies 
to  promote  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  whales,  dolphins  and  porpoises; 
work  to  strengthen  and  maintain  in- 
definitely the  current  IWC  morato- 
rium; work  to  strengthen  the  IWC;  and 
fully  use  diplomatic  channels,  appro- 
priate domestic  and  international  law, 
and  all  other  available  means  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  important  resolu- 
tion.* 
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World  War  n,  and  saw  duty  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
and  extends  Its  best  wishes  to  Senator 
George  Armistead  Smathers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  tribute  being  paid  to  him  In  the  nam- 
ing of  the  George  A.  Smathers  Library  by  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  Florida. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— RELAT- 
ING TO  STATE  TAXES  FOR  MAIL 
ORDER  COMPANIES 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— CON- 
GRATULATING SENATOR 
GEORGE  SMATHERS  ON  THE 
NAMING  OF  THE  GEORGE  A 
SMATHERS  LIBRARY  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  122 

Whereas  Senator  George  Armistead 
Smathers  of  Florida  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  22  years,  including  2  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  3  terms  in  the 
Senate; 

Whereas,  during  his  3  terms  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Smathers  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
Democratic  Conference,  as  an  Assistant 
Democratic  Floor  Leader,  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce.  Finance,  and  For- 
eign Relations,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business; 

Whereas  Senator  Smathers  served  his  state 
and  his  country  in  the  Congress,  with  dedica- 
tion and  distinction,  before  retiring  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  1969;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Smathers  served  his 
country   in   the  United   States  Marines   in 


Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  123 
Whereas  it  is  the  right  of  the  States  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  to  levy  taxes 
on  their  residents  and  to  require  companies 
in  the  State  to  collect  those  taxes,  but  it  is 
not  the  right  of  the  States  to  require  compa- 
nies located  in  other  States  to  collect  those 
taxes; 

Whereas  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  mail-order 
industry  to  be  the  tax  collector  for  each  of 
the  fifty  State  treasuries; 

Whereas  this  kind  of  unwarranted  restric- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  can  only  result 
in  an  excessive  burden  on  taxpayers,  and  is 
an  Impediment  to  mail-order  companies; 

Whereas  collecting  and  maintaining 
records  on  the  sales  taxes  would  result  in  ex- 
penses which  would  be  passed  along  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  to  consumers; 

Whereas  this  proposal  would  complicate 
the  lives  of  those  who  shop  by  catalog,  a 
group  that  includes  more  than  half  of  the 
United  States  adult  population: 

Whereas  those  who  use  the  mall  to  make 
catalog  purchases  would  be  required  to  wade 
through  a  maze  of  State  and  local  tax  rates 
that  often  affect  different  items  differently 
in  trying  to  determine  the  applicable  tax  and 
then  actually  figure  the  amount  due; 

Whereas  this  is  a  burden  to  which  retail 
customers  are  not  subjected,  and  is  terribly 
unfair; 

Whereas  the  collection  of  taxes  in  this 
manner  would  be  grossly  inefficient  com- 
pared with  the  collection  of  taxes  at  the  cash 
register; 

Whereas  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
rural  families,  and  single  parents  are  typical 
consumers  of  mail-order  products  and  thus 
would  be  particularly  burdened  by  this  pro- 
posal; 

Whereas  small  mail-order  companies  will 
not  be  able  to  comply,  and  their  services  will 
be  lost  to  their  consumers; 

Whereas  there  will  be  a  long  period  of  liti- 
gation with  the  overhanging  threat  that 
mail-order  companies  that  choose  to  fight 
this  unfair  legislation  may  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  retroactive  taxes  should  the 
courts  uphold  proposed  legislation;  and 

Whereas  to  allow  any  State  to  make  laws 
that  reach  across  Sute  lines  Is  a  dangerous 
precedent:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  any  proposed  legislation 
which  would  require  mail-order  companies  to 
collect  out-of-State  sales  taxes  should  be  re- 
jected. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  opposing 
the  taxation  of  interstate  mail-order 
purchases. 

Mail-order  shopping  is  a  convenience 
for  millions  of  Americans,  and  it  is  a 
necessity  for  many,  including  the  el- 
derly, the  disabled,  families  who  live  in 
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RESOLUTION  124- 
ANDRIS  SLAPINS 


MURKdWSKI  submitted  the  fol- 
resoluLion;  which  was  referred 
Comiiittee   on   Foreign   Rela- 


S.  Res.  124 
Whereas  Andris  Slapins  was  a  renowned 
arctic  filmmaker  who  made  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  documentation  of  the  cus- 
toms, folklore  and  history  of  northern  peo- 
ples Including  the  Yupik  peoples  of  South- 
west Alaska; 

Whereas  Mr.  Slapins  was  one  of  the  first 
Soviet  filmmakers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changes  which  occured  In  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Including  contributing  to  "Crossroads  of 
Continents:  Cultures  of  Siberia  and  Alaska," 
a  project  produced  jointly  by  the  Smithso- 
nian and  the  U.S.S.R.; 

Whereas  Mr.  Slapins  was  a  good  friend  of 
the  native  peoples  of  Alaska,  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  and  Labrador  who  provided  Invaluable 
Insight  Into  their  cultures  and  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  through  his 
films; 

Whereas  Mr.  Slapins  had  fully  entered  into 
the  world  community  and  was  engaged  In 
many  projects  that  would  have  benefited 
mankind; 

Whereas  Mr.  Slapins  was  an  ardent  but 
non-mllltant  Latvian  nationalist  who  pro- 
duced many  valuable  films  about  Latvian 
and  Baltic  cultural  traditions  and  was  con- 
sidering filming  the  Soviet  "Black  Berets" 
troops  in  their  Riga  barracks; 

Whereas  Mr.  Slapins  was  tragically  killed 
by  Soviet  "Black  Beret"  troops  on  January 
20,  1991  In  Riga,  Vatvia  In  the  brutal  Soviet 
crackdown  on  the  Latvian  democracy  move- 
ment; 

Whereas  Alaskans,  northern  peoples,  and 
all  people  of  the  free  world  will  mourn  the 
senseless  loss  of  a  man  who  contributed 
much  not  only  to  ethnographic  cinematog- 
raphy, but  also  to  the  quest  for  freedom  and 
a  greater  understanding  between  Americans 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
honors  Andris  Slapins  for  his  extraordinary 
contributions  to  our  understanding  of  north- 
ern peoples  and  his  courage  to  seize  opportu- 
nities in  the  face  of  great  personal  risk. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
honor  Andris  Slapins.  Mr.  Slapins  was 
a  filmmaker  and  photographer  associ- 
ated with  the  Riga  Video  Center  in 
Latvia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bene- 
fit from  the  political  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1986 
and  his  films  were  known  throughout 
the  world.  The  policy  of  glasnost  al- 
lowed him  to  make  contact  with  an- 
thropologists, folklorists  and 
filmmakers  outside  of  Latvia.  His  work 
promised  a  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  not  only  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  West,  but  between 
the  many  peoples  he  studied  as  well. 

Mr.  Slapins  is  best  known  in  North 
America  for  his  contribution  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute's  "Crossroads  of 
Continents:  Cultures  of  Siberia  and 
Alaska,"  a  joint  exhibit  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ethnography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  He 
contributed  two  feature  films  for  this 
show:  "Chukotka:  Coast  of  Memories" 
about  the  Chukchi  and  Eskimo  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  coast  on  the  Bering 
Strait  and  "Times  of  Dreams:  Siberian 
Shamanism."  He  also  colaborated  with 
U.S.  filmmakers  on  another  feature 
film.  Without  his  help,  little  knowl- 


edge of  the  native  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East  would  have  come  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Slapins  was  generous  with  his 
talent  and  his  friendship.  In  1989  he 
filmed  among  the  Yupik  peoples  of 
southwest  Alaska  in  the  village  of 
Chevak.  He  struck  up  permanent 
friendships  with  many  people,  includ- 
ing John  Pingayak  of  Chevak.  He  is 
fondly  remembered  as  a  sensitive  and 
generous  man  by  all  the  people  he  met 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Slapins  began  his  film  career  in 
Latvia  as  a  cameraman  for  "The  Con- 
stellation of  Riflemen"  about  Lenin's 
last  surviving  Red  Latvian  snipers. 
This  film,  which  showed  these  mens' 
disappointment  in  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  state  may  have  marked 
Slapins  and  his  colleagues  as  targets. 
Mr.  Slapins  went  on  to  produce  many 
films  about  Latvian  and  Baltic  folklore 
and  cultures.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  involved  in  projects  with 
filmakers.  anthropologists  and  envi- 
ronmentalists around  the  world.  He 
and  a  colleague,  Yuris  Podnieks,  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  filming  the  Soviet 
"Black  Beret"  troops  in  their  Latvian 
bsirracks  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Andris  Slapins  was  murdered  by  So- 
viet "Black  Beret"  troops  on  January 
20,  1991  in  Riga,  Latvia  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  headquarters  of  the  Lat- 
vian Interior  Ministry.  Witnesses  said 
that  his  group  was  not  in  the  line  of 
fire  and  seemed  to  have  been  delib- 
erately targeted.  There  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  this  senseless  killing  of  a 
man  that  shared  his  vision  and  talent 
with  so  many. 

Andris  Slapins  work  among  northern 
peoples  across  the  continents  will  long 
remain  landmarks  in  ethnographic 
film.  I  join  the  people  of  Chevak,  Alas- 
ka, and  the  world  in  mourning  the 
senseless  loss  of  this  man. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  237 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2251)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  con- 
tributions of  foreign  governments  and/ 
or  interest  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for  peace- 
keeping activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  U.  delete:  "defense  co- 
operation ACCOUNT"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  on  page  3,  line  24. 
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ROLLINGS  (AND  RUDMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  238 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Rollings,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Rudman)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2251,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  10,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

CHAPTER  IV 

department  of  commerce 

International  Trade  Administration 

operations  and  administration 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing In  Public  Law  101-515  and  Public  Law 
102-27,  $159,325,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  export  promotion  programs  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Pub- 
lic Law  99-64. 


THE  JUDICLA.RY 

COURTS  OF  Appeals,  District  Courts  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing In  Public  Law  101-515.  $8,262,000  Is  hereby 
rescinded. 

Defender  Services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
Services'",  $8,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  10,  line  16,  following  "CHAPTER" 
strike  "IV"  and  insert  "V"  and  renumber 
sections  accordingly. 


BURDICK  (AND  COCHRAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  239 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cochran)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2251,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  2,  delete:  "are  off  budget." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "are  within  the 
limits  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990. 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  title  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  by  the  Rural  Development, 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991,  may  be  used  for  purposes 
of  title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.". 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  240 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leahy,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Byrd)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2251.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  all  after  the  pe- 
riod through  the  period  on  page  9,  line  12, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

only  from  the  Interest  payments  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  such  account,  $150,500,000,  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  transfer  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  "International  Dis- 
aster Assistance",  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance",  "United  States  Emergency  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Assistance",  and  "Con- 
tributions to  International  Peacekeeping  Ac- 
tivities", as  follows: 


funds  appropriated  to  the 

president 
Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 
international  disaster  assistance 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Inter- 
national Disaster  Assistance",  $67,000,000,  of 
which  $27,000,000.  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
of  interest  payments  from  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  which  amount  shall  be  used  for 
energency  humanitarian  assistance  for  Iraqi 
refugees  and  other  persons  in  and  around 
Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian   Gulf    conflict,    and    for    other    inter- 
national disaster  assistance  purposes  outside 
the  Persian  Gulf  region:  Provided.  That  as- 
sistance under  this  heading  shall  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  authori- 
ties contained  in  section  491  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Department  of  State 

MIGRATION  and  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance",  $75,000,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  of  Interest  payments 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  up  to  $250,000  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  heading 
may  be  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992. 

UNrrED  STATES  EMERGENCY  REFUGEE  AND 

MIGRATION  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
Assistance  Fund".  $68,000,000.  of  which 
$23,000,000,  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  of  in- 
terest payments  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  heading  are  appropriated  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  contained  In 
section  2(c)(2)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 
contributions  to  international 

peacekeeping  ACTIVmES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties", $25,500,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of 
interest  payments  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unearrnarked  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated by  the  Foreign  Operations,  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-513), 
under  the  heading  "Economic  Support 
Fund",  $85,000,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 
General  Provisions— Chapter  n 

Sec.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
chapter  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  any 
other  Act  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991:  Provided,  That  the  costs  for  which 


transfers  are  provided  herein  are  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Sec.  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  that  restricts  assistance  to  par- 
ticular countries. 

Sec.  203.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  chapter  for 
International  Disaster  Assistance  and  the 
United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Assistance  Fund  may  also  be  used  to 
reimburse  appropriations  accounts  from 
which  assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
international  disaster  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  ceiling  limitation  of 
such  section. 

Sec.  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  authorized  as  of  April  20.  1991,  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  President  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  506(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  celling  limitation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coMMrrTEE  on  small  business 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect current  wetlands  regrulations  are 
having  on  small  business.  The  hearing 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  May  16, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  call  Galen 
Fountain  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMm-EE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  May  9, 
1991.  at  10  a.m.  and  continuing  at  2:15 
p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  moderniz- 
ing the  financial  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS.  AND 
HUMANmES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  May  9.  1991,  at  10:45  a.m.. 
for  a  hearing  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


Mr.   President.   I  ask 
consent     that     the     Sub- 
Toxic  Substances.  Envi- 
Research  and  De- 
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May  9.  beginning  at 
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so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  0*  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.   President.   I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Science  and  Trans- 
authorized  to  meet  dur- 
of  the  Senate  on  May  9. 
on  the  failure  of  Execu- 
ce  Co. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMriTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  May  9,  1991,  beginning 
at  2  p.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Duro  versus  Reina  on 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Indian 
country  and  on  S.  962  and  S.  963,  legis- 
lation to  reaffirm  the  inherent  author- 
ity of  tribal  governments  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  Indian 
people  on  reservation  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMirrEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m..  May  9,  1991,  to  consider  S.  341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
2  p.m..  May  9.  1991.  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  395,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Energy's  fast  flux  test 
facility  [FFTF]  in  Washington  State  as 
a  research  and  development  center  to 
be  known  as  the  research  reactor  user 
complex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  3N  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH 

i  lSIan  affairs 

Mr.   President.   I  ask 
cjonsent     that    the     Sub- 
Near  Eastern  and  South 
)f  the  Committee  on  For- 
be  authorized  to  meet 
of  the  Senate  on 
9,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
Middle  East:  regional 


session 


OFFICER. 
80  ordered. 


Without 


subcommitte  i  on  strategic  forces  and 

nuc  .ear  deterrence 
Mr.  HARKIN .  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
<?onsent  that  the  Sub- 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterreiice  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serviqes  be  authorized  to  meet 
May  9,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
receive  testiiiiony  on  nuclear  weapons 
issues,  in  reyiew  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  natioi^al  defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i  t  so  ordered. 


unanimous 
conunittee  on 


the  benefit  of  all  humanity.  Yet  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  and  all  Americans,  to 
not  only  remember  these  15  individuals 
as  astronauts  only.  Remember  them  as 
engineers,  aviators,  scientists,  and  yes, 
even  a  schoolteacher.  If  we  can  remem- 
ber these  15  men  and  women  as  not 
only  astronauts,  but  15  individual 
Americans  like  you  and  me,  who 
stepped  forward  at  the  right  moment 
to  become  a  part  of  history,  then  we 
can  truly  appreciate  the  sacrifice  they 
and  their  families  have  made  to  this 
Nation.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ASTRONAUTS  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9,  1991,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Florida  will  formally  present 
the  Astronauts  Memorial  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  memorial,  funded  entirely  by 
donations  and  fundraising  efforts  in 
Florida,  is  dedicated  to  honor  the  15  as- 
tronauts who  have  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  15  include:  7  from  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger,  3  from  the  fire 
aboard  Apollo  1  during  a  launch  re- 
hearsal, 4  killed  from  T-38  training  ac- 
cidents, and  most  recently,  the  death 
of  Sonny  Carter  in  the  crash  of  a  com- 
muter plane  on  April  5. 

The  U.S.  space  program  represents  a 
tremendous  intellectual  achievement 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  fostering  an 
unprecedented  evolution  in  science  and 
technology  and  leading  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe. 

These  astronauts  have  demonstrated 
the  highest  level  of  courage  and  hero- 
ism by  giving  their  lives  to  a  cause  for 


DEDICATION  CEREMONY,  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  ROOM 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18,  1991,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  dedicated  the  hearing  room  of 
the  committee  as  the  Room  of  the 
First  Americans.  In  honor  of  the  event, 
the  Navajo  Nation  presented  a  beau- 
tiful Navajo  rug  woven  by  Miss  Lena 
Gorman,  a  young  Navajo  weaver  from 
the  State  of  Arizona.  During  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony,  I  made  a  statement 
recognizing  Miss  Lena  Gorman  and  the 
weavers  of  the  Navajo  for  the  fine  tra- 
dition which  they  continue  to  prize. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  Southwest 
represented  by  such  a  magnificent  Nav- 
ajo rug.  The  Navajo  people  are  known 
for  the  beautiful  rugs  they  have  pro- 
duced since  the  170O's.  As  the  chairman 
indicated,  this  rug  known  as  a 
Burntwater,  is  named  after  the  com- 
munity of  Burntwater,  AZ.  The  women 
of  this  community  developed  the 
unique  Burntwater  design  by  adapting 
oriental  rug  patterns  to  Navajo  weav- 
ing techniques.  They  employ  vegetable 
dyes  made  from  local  native  plants  to 
achieve  the  wonderful  pastel  effect 
seen  in  this  rug. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  the  dynamic  artistry  dem- 
onstrated by  Navajo  weavers  over  the 
years.  Rug  weaving  gives  them  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  creative  expression 
ais  well  as  family  income.  The  cultural 
and  economic  survival  of  Navajo  fami- 
lies can  be,  in  good  part,  attributed  to 
the  creative  productivity  of  Navajo 
weavers. 

Today,  they  are  well  represented  by 
the  unequaled  beauty  of  Lena 
Gorman's  rug.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  my  respect  and  hom- 
age to  Ms.  Lena  Gorman,  who  rep- 
resents a  new  generation  of  weavers, 
and  all  the  weavers  of  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion for  presenting  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  with  this  exquisite  gift. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Allan  Houser  for  his  most  gener- 
ous gift.  His  artistic  vision  beautifully 
captures  the  aspirations  of  Native 
Americans  and  will  serve  as  a  sensitive 
reminder  of  our  responsibility  to  all 
first  Americans. 
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I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  for  griving  this 
Senate  committee  the  stature  and  re- 
spect it  deserves.* 


SOVIET  ARMENIA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  outrage  at  what  is 
happening  to  the  Armenian  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  last  week,  So- 
viet Interior  Ministry  troops  have  at- 
tacked and  occupied  several  villages  in 
Soviet  Armenia  near  the  Azerbaijani 
border.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet  and 
Azerbaijani  units  have  surrounded  the 
predominantly  Armenian  district  in 
Azerbaijan.  Reports  Indicate  that  near- 
ly 50  people  have  died  and  many  others 
have  been  wounded  as  a  result  of  these 
actions. 

I  fear  that  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
similar  to  what  happened  in  the  Baltics 
earlier  this  year.  Soviet  officials  claim 
that  the  troops  are  attempting  to  dis- 
arm  illegal    Armenian   military   units 
and  stop  ethnic  violence  from  escalat- 
ing. But  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  using 
military  coercion  to  pressure  the  Ar- 
menian people  because  the  Armenian 
Republic    has    refused— for   legitimate 
reasons— to  take  part  in  negotiations 
on  a  new  union  treaty.  If  this  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  totally  unaccepc- 
able  and  must  be  stopped  immediately. 
I    call    on    President    Gorbachev    to 
withdraw  Soviet  troops  from  the  Arme- 
nian villages  and  cease  these  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  people  of  Armenia.  I 
also  urge  him  to  devote  his  personal  at- 
tention to  ending  the  virtual  civil  war 
that  has  been  waged  over  the  last  three 
years  between  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan 
and  to  ensuring  that  the  rights  of  the 
Armenians  in  Azerbaijan  are  protected. 
Given  the  severe  economic  problems 
facing  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  senseless 
for   the    Soviets   to   be   expending   so 
much  energy  and  resources  on  squash- 
ing independence  movements  in  the  re- 
publics. Rather,  the  Soviet  leadership 
should  be  focusing  on  finding  real  solu- 
tions to  these  economic  problems.  The 
continued  oppression  of  the  Armenians 
and  peoples  of  other  republics  only  sig- 
nals  to    the   rest   of  the   world   that 
perestroika   is  an  Illusion— not   a  re- 
ality. 

In  addition,  it  is  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult to  consider  providing  any  form  of 
economic  assistance  if  it  will  not  be 
used  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  Soviet 
people  or  further  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic liberalization  and  democratic 
reform.  However,  one  is  torn  between 
the  desire  to  see  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  specter  of  greater  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  its  citizens  and  in- 
stability overall.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ensure  that  if  such  assist- 
ance is  to  be  given,  there  will  be  strong 
conditions  attached.  One  of  those  con- 
ditions should  be  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment cease  its  use  of  military  and 


political  coercion  against  the  people  of 
Armenia  and  the  other  republics  that 
have  pushed  for  some  form  of  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
making  a  plea  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  this  country  not  to  forget 
the  Soviet  Armenians  and  the  problems 
they  face.  They  are  still  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  1989  earthquake,  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  influx  of  300,000  refugees 
fleeing  the  oppression  in  Azerbaijan, 
left  nearly  half  a  million  people  home- 
less and  destroyed  or  damaged  50  per- 
cent of  the  Republic's  schools.  More- 
over, they  have  confronted  chronic 
shortages  of  food,  gasoline,  and  elec- 
tricity, resulting  in  large  part  from  a 
rail  blockade  imposed  by  Azerbaijan. 
Throughout  these  struggles,  the  Arme- 
nian people  have  shown  the  courage  to 
endure.  We  must  not  abandon  them 
now.  particularly  when  their  current 
plight  carries  with  it  the  memories  of 
Armenian  genocide.* 
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PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT:  AT- 
TENTION TO  WILDLIFE  IS  LIM- 
ITED 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  3  years  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  been  reviewing,  at 
my  request,  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices by  Federal  agencies  on  Federal 
lands.  In  response  to  my  request  the 
GAO  has  previously  issued  two  reports 
on  this  topic.  The  first  report,  in  1989. 
was  entitled  "California  Desert: 
Planned  Wildlife  Protection  and  En- 
hancement Objectives  Not  Achieved." 
A  second  report— "Wildlife  Manage- 
ment: Effects  of  Animal  Damage  Con- 
trol Program  on  Predators"- was  re- 
leased in  1990. 

I  am  today  making  public  the  third 
and  final  GAO  report  on  Federal  wild- 
life management  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest. These  three  reports  comprise 
one  of  the  most  thorough 
documentations  of  the  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  regarding 
resident  wildlife  on  public  lands  that 
has  yet  been  assembled. 

In  my  request  of  October  20.  1987.  I 
asked  the  GAO  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  together 
manage  461  million  acres  of  public 
lands.  On  these  lands  are  some  3.000 
fish  and  wildlife  species,  many  of  which 
are  threatened  with  extinction.  Also  on 
these  lands  are  domestic  mineral  re- 
serves and  over  half  the  Nation's  stand- 
ing softwood  timber.  Millions  of  cattle 
and  sheep  graze  here.  Because  these 
lands  have  many  different  users,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  directed  that  land 
management  agencies  manage  the  re- 
sources under  their  control  using  the 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield.  As  land  use  decisions  are 


made,  wildlife  needs  are  to  be  balanced 
with  consumptive,  commercial  uses  so 
that  all  resources  are  conserved  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  GAO.  "I  specifically 
wish  to  determine  whether  the  congres- 
sional mandate  to  protect  wildlife  as 
one  of  the  lands'  multiple  uses  is  ap- 
propriately considered  in  the  multiple 
use  planning  processes  of  both  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service." 

Based  upon  the  evidence  in  these  re- 
ports, the  answer  is  "No." 

The  first  GAO  report  in  the  three- 
part  series  focused  on  the  management 
of  wildlife  in  the  California  desert. 
Five  sentences  from  the  report  summa- 
rize the  findings: 

While  BLM  considered  wildlife  needs  dur- 
ing its  overall  land  use  planning  process  for 
the  California  Desert,  the  wildlife  protection 
objectives  envisioned  in  the  overall  land  use 
plan  have  not  been  achieved.  More  than  8 
years  after  the  plan  was  Issued,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  required  wildlife  management  Im- 
plementation plans  have  not  been  developed. 
In  addition.  BLM's  progress  In  Implementing 
completed  plans  has  been  limited.  Nearly 
half  of  the  wildlife-related  actions  called  for 
in  the  completed  plans  GAO  reviewed  have 
not  been  started  and  many  others  have  been 
only  partially  completed.  Actions  not  com- 
pleted include  many  that  are  considered  crit- 
ical by  BLM  biologists. 

Shortly  after  this  GAO  report  was 
made  public  in  1989.  the  indicator  spe- 
cies for  the  health  of  the  deserts— the 
desert  tortoise— was  declared  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  imder  provisions 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  second  report  in  the  series  exam- 
ined Federal  land  management  prac- 
tices as  they  affect  predator  species.  As 
I  told  the  GAO.  "I  am  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  Federal  land  management 
agencies'  awareness  of  the  indispen- 
sable balance  between  predator  and 
prey,  and  whether  management  prac- 
tices demonstrate  an  understanding 
and  respect  for  such  a  balance."  The 
GAO  concluded  as  follows:  "While  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  interest  in 
preserving  wildlife,  no  comprehensive 
Federal  policy  exists  specifically  for 
managing  predator  species." 

Actually,  the  Government  has  a  pol- 
icy of  destroying  predators.  The  only 
Federal  program  the  GAO  could  find  to 
study  was  the  so-called  Animal  Dam- 
age Control  Program,  run  by  the  De- 
pju-tment  of  Agriculture  in  mostly 
Western  States  for  the  purpose  of 
eradicating  predators  in  areas  grazed 
heavily  by  livestock.  The  ADC  is  a  cat- 
tle and  sheep  protection  program,  high- 
ly controversial  for  both  its  purpose 
and  its  methods.  It  relies  heavily  on  le- 
thal and  environmentally  damaging 
ways  of  killing  predators.  What  is  clear 
from  this  report  is  that  nowhere  in  law 
or  in  policy  is  there  a  recognition — 
stated  or  implied— that  the  inter- 
relationship of  predator  and  prey  spe- 
cies is  a  vital  factor  in  sound  wildlife 
management  policy. 
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Bureau   of  Land   Manage- 
Forest  Service  devote  to 
a  fraction  of  total   pro- 
and  funding.   The  GAO 
recent  years  wildlife  pro- 
rfeceived  between  3  and  7 
available  agency  funds.  In 
studied,  minerals,   timber, 
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cies  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  wild- 
life and  habitat  monitoring  informa- 
tion is  both  collected  and  analyzed,  in 
order  that  the  status  of  wildlife  on  pub- 
lic lands  be  assessed  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fect of  management  actions.  These  re- 
sults should  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  the  GAO  suggests  that  the 
Congress  consider  revising  the  Oregon 
and  California  Lands  Act  to  require 
multiple-use  and  sustained-yield  man- 
agement for  various  resources,  includ- 
ing wildlife,  on  the  lands  covered  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  this  re- 
port have  been  echoed  in  a  number  of 
other  reports  and  congressional  hear- 
ings in  recent  months.  They  illustrate 
a  Federal  agency  policy  trend  with  re- 
spect to  wildlife  that  has  persisted  for 
at  least  the  last  decade.  That  trend  is 
a  near  constant  attempt  to  exploit  pub- 
lic lands  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
resident  species,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  lands  themselves. 

It  is  a  simple,  powerful  fact  that  the 
condition  of  wildlife  is  directly  related 
to  the  condition  of  the  land.  And  while 
we  can  read  these  GAO  reports  as  evi- 
dence of  a  troubling  inattention  to 
wildlife,  on  a  much  broader  level  they 
are  alarming  documentations  of  how 
lands  held  in  trust  for  the  American 
public  are  being  abused. 

At  the  heart  of  this  issue  are  fun- 
damental questions: 
Who  controls  the  public  lands? 
For  whom  are  they  managed? 
Are  ranchers,  miners,  and  timber  in- 
terests   the    primary    beneficiaries    of 
land    management — with    short-range, 
private  economic  benefit  the  prime  cri- 
teria? 

Or  are  public  lands  truly  the  province 
of  us  all — and  of  generations  to  come? 
Clearly,  it  is  the  long-range  health  of 
the  land  and  all  its  species  that  is  the 
ultimate  management  criteria.  But 
that  is  not  the  criteria  that  is  being 
applied. 

What  makes  this  discrepancy  so  gall- 
ing is  what  it  reveals  about  the  gap  be- 
tween what  environmental  policy  says 
and  what  it  does.  America's  public 
conrmiitment  to  the  environment  is 
strong,  vocal,  and  grrowing.  As  a  result, 
our  environmental  statutes  are  the 
envy  of  many  a  nation.  Our  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  wildlife 
has  led  us  to  articulate  a  passionate 
concern  for  biological  diversity.  We 
have  enacted  laws  to  protect  any  spe- 
cies from  extinction.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  carrying  out  a  clear,  statu- 
tory mandate  for  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  on  public  lands  the  managing 
bureaucracy  is,  at  best,  dysfunctional. 
Economic  interests  win,  wildlife  loses. 
Americans  deserve  better. 
There  are  steps  the  Congress  can 
take,  and  certainly  the  agencies  can  do 
better  even  without  intervention  by 
the  Congress.  But  Government  policy 
reflects    the    thinking   of   those    that 


make  it.  Judging  from  what  is  actually 
happening  on  the  public  lands,  our 
Government  needs  to  transform  its 
view  of  nature. 

What  has  brought  our  civilization  to 
the  brink  of  environmental  disaster  is 
an  exploitive  view  of  nature  as  simply 
a  resource.  This  attitude  is  at  the  root 
of  our  throwaway  consciousness.  It  is 
the  prime  reason  for  the  disappearance 
of  species,  the  fouling  of  air  and  water, 
the  bulldozing  of  rainforests,  and  holes 
in  the  ozone  layer. 

If  we  truly  want  to  save  the  Earth 
and  ourselves  we  must  come — quickly — 
to  the  simple  realization  that  all  spe- 
cies, including  humanity,  are  inter- 
dependent, existing  in  a  vital  relation- 
ship that  is  sustainable  both  by  desigrn 
and  of  necessity. 

In  Government  policy  we  must  walk 
our  talk. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  set  an  example 
on  our  own  public  lands,  Mr.  President, 
what  hope  do  we  have  to  lead  a  shift  in 
environmental  consciousness  in  the 
rest  of  the  world?* 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  of  Hawaiian 
and  Chinese  ancestry.  I  am  privileged 
today  to  mark  Asian  Pacific  Heritage 
Month. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  convinced  my  good 
friend.  Representative  Frank  Horton. 
to  introduce  the  first  resolution  pro- 
claiming Asian  Pacific  American  Her- 
itage Week.  He  was  joined  in  this  en- 
deavor on  the  Senate  side  by  our  col- 
league. Spark  Matsunaga. 

Last  year.  Asian  Pacific  Heritage 
Week  was  expanded  into  a  month-long 
celebration  commemorating  the  many 
contributions  of  Asian  and  Pacific  is- 
landers, including  those  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  Senator  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE.  sponsor  of  this  year's  joint  res- 
olution, and  Representative  Patsy 
Mink.  Norman  Mineta,  Bob  Matsui, 
Eni  Faleomavaega,  and  Ben  Blaz. 
And.  we  should  also  honor  the  con- 
tributions of  the  late  Senator  Matsu- 
naga by  continuing  his  gracious  legacy 
to  promote  world  brotherhood. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  consid- 
ered myself  fortunate  to  represent  the 
great  State  of  Hawaii  where  Asian  Pa- 
cific Americans  have  achieved  notice- 
able and  notable  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  social  equality.  It  was 
not  always  this  way.  Many  of  Hawaii's 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants.  During 
the  1950's,  a  revolution  began  when 
young  World  War  II  Asian  veterans  re- 
turned home  to  Hawaii  confident  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  American. 
Through  the  GI  bill,  they  entered  many 
professions — such  as  law,  education, 
and  Government  service — and  they  ran 
for  public  office. 
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This  quiet  revolution,  which  took 
place  in  Hawaii  nearly  40  years  ago, 
not  only  empowered  Asian  Americans 
but  also  provided  opportunities  for  Pa- 
cific islanders  as  well. 

Now  in  the  1990's,  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  have  the  potential  to  initi- 
ate change.  The  1980  census  showed 
that  Asian  Americans,  including  Pa- 
cific islander  Americans,  numbered  3.7 
million  or  1.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation. By  1985,  this  same  group  had  in- 
creased to  about  5.9  million  or  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  popxilation.  The  1990  census 
shows  that  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
represent  the  fastest  growing  ethnic 
group  in  America. 

Simply  put,  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
will  have  a  significant  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  impact  on  this  country. 

On  Monday,  I  spoke  before  the  Fed- 
eral Asian  Pacific  American  Council 
Congressional  Conference,  which  I 
hosted  with  Norm  Mineta.  The  more 
than  300  attendees,  representing  var- 
ious Eigencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, knew  that  many  of  their 
achievements  were  accomplished 
through  education,  hard  work  and  per- 
severance— all  of  which  have  been  in- 
grained in  our  cultures  for  centuries. 

But  for  every  success  story,  there  are 
many  honorable  men  and  women  who 
have  been  or  continue  to  be  victimized 
by  injustice  and  discrimination.  Like 
other  minorities  in  business  or  govern- 
ment, Asian  Pacific  Americans  often 
hit  an  invisible  barrier,  a  glass  ceiling 
if  you  will,  which  stops  the  ascent  of 
those  in  mid-level  positions.  Being  left 
on  the  next-to-the-top  rung  does  noth- 
ing to  diminish  the  frustration  of  being 
unfairly  denied  the  pinnacle  of  the  cor- 
porate or  government  ladder. 

Unfortunately,  this  form  of  discrimi- 
nation is  difficult  to  legislate  against, 
but  there  are  Federal  laws  that  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
glass  barrier.  I  look  forward  to  next 
Thursday's  meeting  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  which  will 
receive  a  GAO  report  on  minority  dis- 
crimination in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  know,  however,  that  discrimination 
is  not  confined  to  schools  or  jobs— it 
exists  everyTvhere.  In  closing  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  case  of 
Bruce  Yamashita,  a  recent  law  school 
graduate  from  Hawaii  who  hoped  to  be- 
come an  attorney  in  the  Marines.  Dis- 
missed from  the  Marine  Corps  Officer 
Candidate  School  with  an  unsatisfac- 
tory rating  only  days  before  his  ex- 
pected graduation,  Bruce  claimed  har- 
assment and  racial  discrimination  by 
his  instructors  and  filed  a  formal  appli- 
cation to  correct  his  military  record. 

Affidavits  confirm  Mr.  Yamashita's 
claims  of  discrimination.  A  Marine  of- 
ficer said,  "I  can  verify  that  from  the 
very  first  day  of  OCS,  Candidate 
Yamashita  was  subjected  to  many  de- 
rogatory racial  remarks  and  unfair 
treatment.  He  was  under  more  scrutiny 


than  any  other  candidate  in  the  entire 
company." 

Bruce  Yamashita  did  not  come  up 
against  a  glass  ceiling— he  hit  a  stone 
wall.  I  am  investigating  this  matter 
both  as  his  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  In  fact,  I  intend  to  invite 
him  to  testify  at  a  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  hearing  early  this 
summer,  which  will  serve  as  a  follow 
up  to  the  May  16  hearing  on  discrimi- 
nation in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  continue  to  sensitize  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  the  contribu- 
tions that  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
have  made  to  our  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  noble  en- 
deavor.* 
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PRESIDENT  SERRANO  OF 
GUATEMALA  RESPONDS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  contents  of  a  letter  that  President 
Jorge  A.  Serrano  of  Guatemala  re- 
cently sent  to  me.  His  letter  outlines 
his  administration's  plans  for  bringing 
peace  to  Guatemala  and  for  rectifying 
the  impunity  enjoyed  by  human  rights 
offenders  in  the  Guatemalan  military. 

I  thank  President  Serrano  for  his 
candid  and  timely  response.  He  inher- 
ited a  heavy  burden,  and  leading  his 
country  out  of  turmoil  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  I  find  his  prescription  for 
peace  and  justice  promising. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
must  monitor  the  speed  and  efficacy 
with  which  the  new  administration 
moves  to  resolve  the  number  of  unset- 
tled brutality  cases,  particularly  those 
involving  United  States  citizens  and 
Guatemalan  human  rights  activists. 
Real  reform  can  only  come  from  a  com- 
mitment to  prosecuting  all  suspects  in 
these  cases.  Until  these  incidents  are 
thoroughly  Investigated  and  the  cul- 
prits are  prosecuted,  Guatemala's 
international  image  will  remain 
stained  as  a  place  of  violence  and 
human  rights  abuse. 

I  ask  that  President  Serrano's  letter 
to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Presidencia  de  la  Repubuca, 

Guatemala,  May  3.  1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  April  17,  1991.  also  sigTied  by  a 
number  of  dlstlng^ulshed  United  States  Sen- 
ators. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
your  Interest  In  Guatamala  and  Its  unfortu- 
nate human  rights  problems. 

As  you  mention  In  your  letter.  1  confirm  to 
you  my  total  dedication  to  bringing  and  end 
to  the  bloodshed  by  taking  decisive  measures 
of  which  most  of  them  are  now  underway. 
Above  all.  the  centerpiece  of  my  policy  is 
represented  by  my  initiative  for  total  and 
lasting  peace  within  the  Insurgent  groups. 
That  in  itself  will  prevent  further  abuse  and 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 


As  the  problems  you  point  out  In  the 
Quiche  area,  a  section  of  my  country  In- 
tensely hurt  by  armed  confrontation,  please 
feel  assured  that  I  have  already  ordered  an 
investigaUon  and  will  pursue  Judicial  action 
against  those  accused  of  these  crimes.  In  fact 
today  I  can  report  that  all  suspects  are  in 
Police  custody. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  change  a  culture  of 
abuse  and  death  that  has  developed  in  the 
last  thirty  years  in  only  three  months.  Deci- 
sive measures  are  already  in  place  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  bills  presently  in  Congress  tend 
to  modernize  our  Judicial  system,  following 
what  we  have  called  the  "Harvard  Plan"  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  a  prosecuting 
burreau  with  a  view  of  assuring  just  proceed- 
ings followed  by  Just  sentences  based  on  a 
modem  system  to  obtain  real  evidence.  Yes- 
terday. I  signed  a  resolution  which  places  Q. 
36.000.000.00  (Quetzales  equivalent  to  US  J7 
Million),  for  the  beginning  of  a  Peace  Fund 
directed  to  assist  the  refugees  and  displaced 
people.  The  business  community,  labor 
unions  and  the  government  are  at  this  time 
sitting  together  to  subscribe  a  Social  Pact 
directed  to  adopt  important  measures  in 
price  policy,  salaries  and  tax  collection  sys- 
tem. 

In  order  to  assure  the  execution  of  my  pro- 
gram of  peace  and  human  rights.  I  ordered  a 
total  change  in  the  High  Command  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  naming  new  officers  to  these 
posts  who  are  Identified  with  these  concepts. 
Today  I  named  a  new  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  charge  of  police,  a  civilian  lawyer 
and  former  Human  Rights  Ombudsman. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston,  and  distinguished 
United  States  Senators  that  signed  the  let- 
ter I  received,  please  feel  welcome  to  visit 
our  country  and  verify  it  for  your 
goodselves.  by  my  honored  guests  and  you 
will  see  a  Guatemala  in  a  stage  of  national 
reconstruction,  a  reconstruction  which  I 
hope  you  will  feel  inclined  to  help  us  with. 
Sincerely. 

Jorge  Serrano  Elias, 

President  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.* 


THE  1991  UTAH  HUNTER 
EDUCATION  CHAMPIONSHIP 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  1991  Utah  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Championship  Competition  that 
was  held  in  Vernal,  UT,  on  May  4,  1991. 
This  competition  provided  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  gun  hunt- 
ing and  education  skills  and  to  further 
develop  those  skills. 

The  competition  included  rifle  and 
shotgun  shooting,  archery,  outdoor 
firearms  handling,  wildlife  identifica- 
tion, and  a  general  knowledge  in  re- 
sponsible hunting,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, survival,  and  first  aid.  The  top 
contenders  in  this  competition  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
the  national  level  at  the  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Invitational  Challenge  in  July 
1991,  at  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion's WIttington  Center  in  Raton,  NM. 
As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  these 
young  people  will  likely  be  the  future 
forerunners  in  wildlife  conservation 
and  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Utah  is 
recognized   for  having  the  most  out- 
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I  wrote, 
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cant unrest  in  the  Chapare  [a  major  coca- 
producing  region]  and  may  be  the  spark  that 
ignites  widespread,  violent  social  protest, 
further  threatening  the  stability  of  the  Bo- 
livian Government. 

The  administration's  response  to  this 
and  other  queries  made  about  the  mili- 
tarization policy  were,  frankly,  unac- 
ceptable. 

Last  year  I  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  authorization  bill  which 
required  the  administration  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  effects  of  involving 
military  forces  of  the  Andean  region  in 
antidrug  enforcement  activities. 

The  report,  issued  in  February,  was 
mostly  a  rehash  of  previous  adminis- 
tration statements,  evasive  on  critical 
points,  and  only  barely  meeting  the 
letter— rather  than  the  intent— of  the 
report  requirement. 

And,  just  last  week,  when  my  office 
queried  a  State  Department  official  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  the  antidrug 
effort  in  Bolivia  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
United  States  involvement,  the  re- 
sponse was:  Things  are  going  very  well. 
The  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. 

State's  serendipitous  scenario,  so 
reminiscent  of  the  doublespeak  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  received  a  cold  dose  of  re- 
ality, however,  with  a  dispatch  from  La 
Paz  in  Tuesday's  Washington  Post.  Ac- 
cording to  correspondent  Douglas 
Farah: 

Bitter  rivalry  between  the  police  and 
army,  and  widespread  corruption  among 
anti-narcotics  units  are  prompting  new  ques- 
tions about  Bolivia's  ability  to  combat  drug 
rings.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  diplomats  and  political  sources  say 
the  entry  of  the  Bolivian  army  in  the  drug 
war  has  exacerbated  historical  tensions  be- 
tween it  and  police.  *  •  * 

Last  month,  under  U.S.  pressure,  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Jaime  Paz  Zamora 
agreed  to  allow  two  army  battalions,  trained 
by  American  instructors,  to  participate  in 
the  anti-narcotics  efforts.  *  *  * 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  diplomats 
said  the  main  reason  the  army,  with  a  his- 
tory of  overthrowing  civilian  governments, 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  anti-narcotics 
effort  was  jealousy  over  the  guns  and  equip- 
ment being  given  to  the  police.  *  *  • 

"The  army  is  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  now 
both  sides  are  angry,"  said  a  diplomat  mon- 
itoring the  situation.  "The  army  just  could 
not  stand  to  see  all  the  goodies  going  to  the 
police." 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  grow- 
ing, although  the  State  Department 
apparently  choses  not  to  see  it,  that 
U.S.  policy  is  delegitimizing  already 
weak  democratic  institutions  and  de- 
moralizing the  police. 

Instead  of  devoting  greater  resources 
to  law  enforcement,  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  given  to  a  military 
whose  bottom  line  seems  to  be  the  pork 
barrel,  or  "Where's  mine?" 

Tens  of  thousands  of  peasants,  the 
Bolivian  Catholic  Church,  and  vir- 
tually all  the  country's  opposition  par- 
ties have  mobilized  against  the  United 
States-backed  militarization. 


Meanwhile,  the  military,  which  until 
recently  maintained  a  professional, 
nonpolitical  role,  has  begun  to  put  ci- 
vilian political  leaders  on  notice  about 
rumored  corruption — a  phenomenon 
the  army  has  had  much  firsthand  expe- 
rience in  when  it  ruled. 

I  recently  asked  several  experts  on 
antinarcotics  issues  to  critique  the  re- 
port mandated  by  the  Defense  author- 
ization bill.  Some  of  their  comments 
were  included  in  my  May  7,  1991  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  an  insight- 
ful and  informative  letter  from  Prof. 
Donald  J.  Mabry,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  International  Security  and 
Strategic  Studies  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  Mabry's  letter  unmasks 
several  of  the  false  assumptions  upon 
which  the  administration's  policy  is 
based. 

An  excellent  study— "U.S.  Military 
Assistance,  the  Militarization  of  the 
War  on  Drugs,  and  the  Prospects  for 
the  Consolidation  of  Democracy  in  Bo- 
livia"— has  also  come  to  my  attention. 
Written  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Gamarra,  a 
political  science  professor  at  Florida 
International  University,  the  report 
makes  the  following,  inescapable,  con- 
clusions: 

First,  that  the  militarization  of  the 
drug  war  in  Bolivia  empowers  the 
aimed  forces  and  undermines  the  legit- 
imacy of  civilian  institutions. 

Second,  that  militarization  leads  to 
an  escalation  of  violence  and  will,  over 
time,  threaten  human  and  civil  rights 
of  Bolivian  campesinos. 

Third,  that  militarization  has  al- 
ready had  serious  consequences  on  the 
Bolivian  antinarcotics  police,  and  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  Bolivian 
military. 

And,  finally,  that  the  focus  on 
counternarcotics  operation — particu- 
larly militarization — tends  to  under- 
mine efforts  to  strengthen  other  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  happy  talk  emanating  from  the 
administration  is  the  equivalent  of  fid- 
dling while  Bolivian  democracy  burns. 
The  policy  was  wrongheaded  to  begin 
with,  has  had  disastrous  consequences, 
and  yet  shows  no  sign  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  what  this  policy  means  in 
the  medium  to  long  term.  It  means  the 
discrediting  of  democratic  institutions, 
the  brutalization  of  whole  sectors  of 
the  population,  and  the  strengthening 
of  security    forces   with    questionable 
democratic  vocation. 
The  policy  is  not  part  of  the  solution. 
It  is  part  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  of 
the  Mabry  letter  and  the  Gamarra  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  copies  of  the  article  in  the  Post  and 
a    recent    article    from    the    Bolivian 
newspaper  El  Diario. 
The  material  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7, 1991] 
BouvuN  Drug  War  Beset  by  Corruption, 
Rivalries 
(By  Douglas  Farah) 
La  Paz,  Bolivia— Bitter  rivalry  between 
the  police  and  army,  and  widespread  corrup- 
tion among  antlnarcotics  units  are  prompt- 
ing new  questions  about  Bolivia's  ability  to 
combat  drug  rings,  according  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  diplomats. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  some  credibility  after 
a  month  of  purges  of  senior  police  officers  for 
alleged  ties  to  drug  traffickers.  Interior  Min- 
ister Carlos  Saavedra  announced  on  Satur- 
day a  rebuilding  of  the  anti-narcotics  forces. 
He  said  measures  would  be  taken  to  distance 
some  police  units  from  the  drug  war  to  avoid 
corruption  and  infiltration. 

Bolivia  Is  second  only  to  Peru  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  coca  leaf,  used  to  make  cocaine,  and 
it  is  the  second-largest  producer  of  refined 
cocaine,  after  Colombia. 

Diplomats  and  government  officials  said 
that  corruption  has  long  been  pervasive 
among  the  police,  who  generally  earn  less 
than  $100  a  month,  but  that  traffickers  have 
made  new  inroads  among  senior  officers  in 
recent  months. 

Diplomats  said  that  at  least  16  police  offi- 
cers who  had  been  flred  in  the  mid-1980s  were 
returned  to  active  duty  in  senior  positions  In 
the  past  five  months. 

Government  officials  attribute  these  new 
efforts  by  the  traffickers  to  the  fact  that  Bo- 
livia, in  the  past  18  months,  has  become  an 
important  cocaine  refining  and  shipping  cen- 
ter. Since  a  crackdown  began  against  Colom- 
bian traffickers  20  months  ago,  Colombian 
cartels  have  been  financing  new  Bolivian  op- 
erations. 

Saavedra  took  office  a  month  ago.  after  his 
predecessor,  Gulllermo  Capobianco,  along 
with  the  head  of  the  anti-narcotics  police 
and  the  director  general  of  the  police,  all 
quit  following  allegations  of  ties  to  traffick- 
ers. The  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  senior  police  officials  demanded 
that  their  force  be  withdrawn  from  counter- 
narcotics  activity,  saying  the  drug  war  had 
brought  only  "corruption"  and  "damaged 
the  Image  of  the  Institution." 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  seven  senior  police 
officials  have  been  fired  for  suspected  ties  to 
drug  traffickers,  and  sources  at  the  Interior 
Ministry  said  another  30  officers  would  be  re- 
moved Wednesday  for  the  same  reason.  Bo- 
livian officials  say  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  has  a  list  of  about  60 
officers  it  believes  are  tied  to  traffickers. 
For  the  first  time,  senior  government  offi- 
cials said,  the  police  Involved  are  being 
thrown  off  the  force  and  are  facing  criminal 
charges,  rather  than  Just  being  shuffled  off 
to  a  different  unit. 

"These  are  the  first  people  kicked  out  of 
the  institution  in  many  years,"  said  a  senior 
official.  "The  International  community  must 
be  able  to  assume  the  police  force  is  honest. 
That  Is  essential  to  Bolivia." 

Saavedra  did  not  say  what  role  two  U.S.- 
tralned  army  battalions  will  play  In  revamp- 
ing the  antl-narcotlcs  forces,  but  diplomats 
and  political  sources  say  the  entry  of  the  Bo- 
livian army  in  the  drug  war  has  exacerbated 
historical  tensions  between  it  and  police,  and 
may  have  prompted  the  calls  for  police  with- 
drawal. 

The  police  have  a  1.008-man  antl-narcotlcs 
unit  and  are  the  main  force  used  In  interdict- 
ing cocaine,  with  logistical  support  from  the 
navy  and  air  force.  Last  month,  under  U.S. 
pressure,  the  government  of  President  Jaime 
Paz  Zamora  agreed  to  allow  two  army  bat- 
talions, trained  by  American  Instructors,  to 
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participate  in  the  anti-narcotics  efforts.  The 
56  U.S.  trainers  arrived  last  month. 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  diplomats 
said  the  main  reason  the  army,  with  a  his- 
tory of  overthrowing  civilian  governments, 
wanted  to  participate  In  the  anti-narcotics 
effort  was  jealousy  over  the  guns  and  equip- 
ment being  given  to  the  police. 

A  U.S.  official,  angered  by  Paz  Zamora's 
recent  criticism  of  U.S.  support  in  the  antl- 
narcotlcs  war.  said  that  the  president  had 
pushed  the  army  Into  the  antl-narcotlcs  bat- 
tle "precisely  because  the  police  were  get- 
ting the  new  equipment  and  the  army  was 
not." 

"The  army  is  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  now 
both  sides  are  angry."  said  a  diplomat  mon- 
itoring the  situation.  "The  army  just  could 
not  stand  to  see  all  the  goodies  going  to  the 
police." 

The  United  States  had  provided  the  police 
with  M-16  assault  rifles,  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment that  the  army  did  not  have,  and  many 
observers  suggest  that,  once  equipped  and 
trained,  the  army  actually  could  play  a 
small  role  in  drug  enforcement. 

While  officials  hope  the  army  will  be  used 
against  rural  drug  strongholds,  observers  say 
it  Is  unlikely. 

Another  diplomat  said  of  the  army.  "They 
have  already  said  they  will  not  carry  out 
joint  operations  with  the  police,  they  will 
not  have  the  stomach  to  fight  traffickers, 
and  they  will  be  kept  out  of  areas  where  peo- 
ple grow  coca,  so  the  aid  only  serves  to  pac- 
ify them,  nothing  else." 

Mississippi  state  University. 
Mississippi  State.  MS.  April  23, 1991 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  do  not  Intend 
to  comment  on  the  excellent  questions  you 
raised  in  your  report  requirement  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. Rather.  I  want  to  point  out  the 
policy  errors  being  made  because  the  deci- 
sion makers  seem  ignorant  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  U.S.  strategy  of  encouraging  the  mili- 
taries of  Bolivia.  Colombia,  and  Peru  to  be- 
come active  drug  warriors  In  order  to  de- 
stroy the  coca  enterprise  and  to  strengthen 
democracy  In  these  nations,  two  of  the  stat- 
ed goals  of  the  Andean  Strategy.'  is  doomed 
to  fail.  The  strategy  is  based  on  several  false 
assumptions. 

Regarding  Colombia,  the  policy  treats  vio- 
lent acts  by  gangsters  ("narcoterrorlsm"), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  leftist  guerrilla  activ- 
ity, on  the  other,  as  one  and  the  same.  They 
are  not.  The  gangsters  are  killing  and  kid- 
napping people  to  enforce  business  decisions, 
discourage  state  intervention  in  their  busi- 
nesses,   and   prevent  a   Marxist  revolution. 
Often,  they  are  doing  so  with  the  connivance 
(and  perhaps  participation  oO  policemen  and 
soldiers.  In  addition,  some  hit  men  are  en- 
gaged in  a  fititricidal  war  against  their  own 
kind  as  part  of  a  business  consolidation  that 
is  talting  place  in  Colombia.  Moreover,  not 
all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributive, and  management  of  the  coca  en- 
terprise In  Colombia  are  engaging  in  vio- 
lence. Of  the  many  groups  (or  "cartels"),  the 
violence    appears    to    emanate    from    the 
Medellln  group.  So.  even  if  the  violence  of 
the  Medellln  group  is  stopped,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coca  enterprise 
will  end.  Combatting  gangsters  is  a  police 


'As  stated  In  "Andean  Anti-Drug  EfforW:  A  Re- 
port to  Congress,"  Congressional  fUcord.  137  39 
(March  7.  1991). 
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task.  The  argument  that  the  Ck)lombian  po- 
lice lack  the  means  to  operate  nationally  is 
an  argument  to  strengthen  the  police  not 
one  to  bring  In  the  military.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Colombian  military 
would  be  effective  against  gangsters. 

Both  the  FARC  In  Colombia  and  Sendero 
Lumlnoso  In  Peru  predate  the  drug  trade  and 
would  exist  without  it.  FARC  and  other 
guerrilla  groups  in  Colombia  and  Sendero  in 
Peru  are  products  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic histories  of  those  countries.  The 
Gaviria  government  In  Colombia  formally 
recognized  this  fact  by  working  to  Integrate 
guerrilla  movements  into  the  democratic 
process.  Although  there  has  been  frag- 
mentary evidence  that  FARC  and  Sendero 
have  enjoyed  ties  to  the  coca  enterprise,  no 
one  who  studies  these  movements  argues 
that  they  are  "narcoguerrlllas."  Yet.  the 
U.S.  argues  that  military  force  must  be  used 
because  of  these  limited  links  between  guer- 
rillas and  the  drug  business. 

If  the  criterion  is  linkage  between  the  drug 
business  and  organizations  In  Bolivia.  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru,  then  the  U.S.  would  also 
have  to  advocate  the  use  of  military  force 
against  the  police  and  military  institutions 
of  these  three  nations.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  police  and  soldiers  in  these 
three  nations  have  been  Involved  in  the  drug 
trade.  In  Colombia,  there  Is  evidence  of  close 
cooperation  between  drug  gangsters  and 
military  officers  not  only  because  the  latter 
like  the  money  such  cooperation  produces 
but  also  because  both  groups  want  to  defeat 
the  guerrillas. 

The  report  also  argues  that  strengthening 
Andean  militaries  will  also  bolster  democ- 
racy and  Improve  human  rights  records,  es- 
pecially since  U.S.  mlliury  personnel  will 
train  them.  By  their  very  nature,  militaries 
are  anti-democratic  institutions  and  the  In- 
stances of  a  military  promoting  democracy 
are  few.  The  United  States  recognizes  this 
fact  through  Its  constitutional  requirement 
that  civilians  be  supreme  over  the  military 
and  through  numerous  statutes  such  as  the 
Posse  Comltatus  Act  (1878).  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  has  a  long  history  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  practices.  Bolivia.  Colombia,  and 
Peru  do  not.  Instead,  their  histories  are  full 
Jof  anti-democratic  civilian  governments  and 
military  governments.  Were  this  not  true, 
such  groups  as  FARC  and  Sendero  would  not 
exist.  It  Is  unclear  at  present  how  much  au- 
thority the  civilian  governments  of  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  and  Peru  really  have  over  their 
military  institutions.  U.S.  military  training 
will  not  change  these  historical  patterns. 

Andean  militaries  as  drug  warriors  will  not 
destroy  the  coca  enterprise  but  they  are 
likely  to  destroy  democracy  in  these  coun- 
tries and  drive  the  common  man  into  the 
arms  of  leftist  insurgents.  One  byproduct 
will  be  that  the  U.S.  will  be  blamed  for  any 
abuses  committed  by  these  forces. 

If  the  U.S.  goal  is  to  aid  the  Colombian  and 
Peruvian  militaries  fight  leftist  guerrillas, 
that  fact  should  be  stated  publicly  and  de- 
bated. The  American  people  need  to  make 
such  a  decision  In  a  thoughtful  and  open 
manner. 

That  there  Is  no  serious  leftist  guerrilla 
movement  in  Bolivia  but  the  U.S.  Is  training 
military  units  there  to  combat  drugs  under- 
mines the  argument  that  military  force  Is 
necessary  because  of  insurgencies.  That 
some  elements  of  the  Bolivian  military  want 
U.S.  aid  because  they  fear  the  empowerment 
of  the  civilian  police  force  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  military  has  little  Interest  In  civil- 
ian control. 

The  U.S.  cannot  stop  Its  citizens  from 
wanting  psychotropic  drugs  by  attacking  the 
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Gamarra,  Department  of  Po- 
Florlda  International  Unl- 
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noted,  civic  action  programs  enabled  the 
military  to  develop  a  significant  base  of  sup- 
port from  compeslnos  mobilized  by  the  1952 
revolution.^  It  was  this  base  of  support  that 
General  Rene  Barrlentos  used  In  1964  to  over- 
throw the  MhfR  and  Inaugurate  an  18-year 
period  of  military-based  authoritarian  rule. 

In  1970.  using  the  Bolivian  case  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  Rand  Corporation  concluded  that  in- 
volving the  Latin  American  military  In  na- 
tion-building efforts,  such  as  civic  action, 
tended  to  politicize  the  armed  forces  and 
make  them  compete  with  civilian  authori- 
ties for  scarce  public  funds.  Other  studies 
have  linked  the  demise  of  Latin  American  ci- 
vilian governments  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  to 
U.S.  military  assistance  which  Included 
training,  equipment,  and  weaponry. 

In  the  1980s,  the  containment  of  narco- 
guerrlllas,  drug  traffickers,  and  other  such 
groups  in  the  Andean  region  and  declaring 
drug  trafficking  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity has  paved  the  way  for  military  op- 
tions. While  extending  the  logic  of  national 
security  to  the  Andean  region,  Washington 
policymakers  claimed  that  narcotics  traf- 
fickers constituted  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
Incipient  democracies  of  the  Andean  region. 
Given  the  Bolivian  record  in  the  19608  several 
questions  must  be  posed  about  the  strength- 
ening of  the  military  and  launching  in  into 
the  drug  war. 

This  paper  contends  that,  while  the  drug 
industry  may  have  potentially  destabilizing 
effects  on  civilian  rule.  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance constitutes  a  graver  threat  to  Bolivian 
democracy.  Paradoxically,  well-intentioned 
U.S.  policies  and  their  unlikely  outcomes 
may  well  undo  Bolivia's  decade-old  demo- 
cratic experiment.  Bolivia's  weak  demo- 
cratic traditions  may  not  survive  a  U.S.  pol- 
icy which  rebuilds  the  military,  pushes  for 
militarized  zones,  and  thrusts  the  armed 
forces  of  the  region  into  conflicts  with  peas- 
ants and  other  groups  opposed  to  counter- 
narcotics  operations. 

The  first  sections  of  this  paper  examine 
the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Bolivia 
and  the  current  Andean  Strategy,  which 
thrusts  the  military  Into  the  drug  war  while 
doing  significant  levels  of  assistance.  Then, 
the  paper  analyzes  current  Bolivian  re- 
sponses to  U.S.  policy.  By  noting  the  reti- 
cence of  Bolivia's  leadership  to  pursue  a 
"militarized"  approach  because  of  the  poten- 
tial Impacts  on  democratic  governance,  sec- 
tion in  discusses  Bolivia's  Coca  for  Develop- 
ment thesis.  This  paper  argues  that  U.S. 
terms,  which  condition  economic  and  demo- 
cratic initiatives  to  military  Involvement  in 
the  drug  war,  have  undermined  alternative 
development  efforts.  The  concluding  section 
discusses  the  potential  political  Impacts  of 
the  militarization  of  Bolivia's  drug  war. 

II.  U.S.  ANDEAN  POLICY:  FROM  GREEN  SEA  TO 
SNOW  CAP 
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The  making  of  U.S.  policy .  toward  Latin 
America  has  always  been  characterized  by 
conflict  and  fragmentation.  Counter-narcot- 
ics policy  Is  not  an  exception.  Partisan  dif- 
ferences, sharply  contested  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting, historical  divisions  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches,  and  public 
opinion  have  influenced  the  course  of  policy. 
This  "pluralistic"  setting,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  U.S.-Central 
American  policy,  has  converted  drugs  Into 
the  dominant  concern  In  U.S. -Andean  rela- 
tions. 

Current  efforts  to  "militarize"  counter- 
narcotics  operations  are  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  pressures  which  began  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Thus,  re- 
sulting U.S.  policy  toward  the  product  of 


pressures  emanating  from  civilian  sectors  of 
the  Andean  region  must  be  understood  as  the 
American  political  system  and  how  these  are 
processed  through  the  American  foreign  pol- 
icy bureaucracy.  Policy  toward  the  Andean 
region  is  the  result  of  established  organiza- 
tional procedures  and  bureaucratic  decision 
making  which  have  conditioned  U.S.  policy- 
makers to  perceive  the  narcotics  issue 
through  the  same  lens  used  to  deal  with  the 
previous  "communist"  threat  to  national  se- 
curity. 

Although  U.S.-Andean  policy  is  the  prod- 
uct of  competing  Interests  and  bureaucratic 
bargaining  It  Is  worth  noting  that  resulting 
policy  reinforced  a  conception  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional Interest  defined  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations.  Both  pursued  goals 
which  they  genuinely  believed  were  for  the 
general  well-being  of  U.S.  and  Andean  soci- 
eties. This  view  integrated  the  threat  of 
drugs  Into  an  Ideological  prism  that  defined 
foreign  policy  in  terms  of  a  communist 
threat.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  this 
conception  of  the  national  Interest  processed 
the  "drug  threat"  through  the  same  proce- 
dures established  to  deal  with  the  "com- 
munist threat." 

Growing  frustration  over  a  perceived  "na- 
tional drug  epidemic"  culminated  with  the 
pollclzatlon  of  narcotics  control  efforts  In 
the  United  States.*  Social  groups,  ranging 
from  parents  organizations  to  religious  ac- 
tivists, exerted  Infiuence  on  policy  makers 
who.  in  turn,  demanded  a  more  aggressive 
stance  in  combatting  drugs  In  the  source 
countries.  Media  reports,  which  gave  promi- 
nence to  drug-related  tragedies  throughout 
the  United  States,  were  also  responsible  for 
bringing  together  the  anti-drug  coalition 
that  developed  In  the  mid-1980s.  The  1986 
deaths  of  prominent  athletes,  such  as  Len 
Bias  and  Don  Rodgers.  are  often  noted  as  a 
critical  turning  point  in  the  American 
public's  perception  about  drugs. 

Even  In  the  context  of  bitter  partisan  dis- 
putes In  the  United  States  the  drug  issue's 
salience  achieved  the  impossible:  a  consen- 
sus  between   the   ultra  conservative  Jesse 
Helms  and  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  In- 
deed. In  the  US  Congress  liberal  Democrats 
Joined  conservative  Republicans  in  demand- 
ing a  military  role  in  Interdicting  drugs  at 
source  countries  and  at  US  borders.  Anti- 
drug coalition  members,  however,  were  also 
engaged  In  an  Intense  battle  to  outdo  each 
other.   Partisan  differences  accentuated  as 
Democrats    attempted    to    demonstrate    a 
greater  commitment  to  fighting  drugs  than 
the  Republicans.^  As  a  result.  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  Andean  region  was  affected  by  a  re- 
current split  between  congressional  efforts 
to  enforce  "tougher"  polices,  such  as  Section 
2005  of  the  1986  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
required  automatic  withholding  of  50  percent 
of  US  foreign  assistance  to  countries  deemed 
to  be  uncooperative  In  counter-narcotics  ef- 
forts, and  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tion's own  counter-narcotics  efforts  in  the 
Andean  region.  Both  aspects  of  U.S.  policy 
affected  the  course  of  counter-narcotics  op- 
erations and.  In  some  measure,  compelled 
the  government's  of  the  Andean  region  to 
adopt  stringent  drug  enforcement  programs.* 
International  factors  cemented  the  anti- 
drug coalition.  Because  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  "war  on  drugs"  be- 
came the  new  battle  cry.  The  resulting  Issue 
vacuum  catapulted  drugs  to  the  forefront  of 
American  electoral  politics.  Soon  dnigs  com- 
manded the  center  of  attention  of  policy- 
makers and  Interest  groups  who  demanded 
prompt  and  quick  action  to  resolve  the  na- 
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tlonal  drug  epidemic.  As  the  Reagan  admin 
Istratlon  left  office  In  1988  drug-trafficking 
had  already  been  classified  as  the  principal 
threat  to  US  national  security. 

The  consequences  of  elevating  drug  traf- 
ficking to  national  status  were  felt  Imme- 
diately. Despite  resistance  from  prominent 
members  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  who 
argued  against  a  military  role  in  the  drug 
war.  a  policy  was  designed  which  Included  a 
mission  for  both  the  U.S.  and  Andean  armed 
forces.'  A  role  and  mission  for  the  military, 
however,  was  not  something  new  or  dif- 
ferent. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  unlike  Central  Amer- 
ican policy,  opposition  from  activist  groups 
in  the  United  States  to  the  efforts  to  milita- 
rize the  war  on  drugs  in  the  Andes  has  been 
virtually  absent.  Apart  from  the  critical  pos- 
ture taken  by  the  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America'  and  America's  Watch,  few 
other  such  groups  have  lobbied  Congress  or 
the  administration  to  alter  the  policy.  Many 
factors  account  for  this  general  lack  of  inter- 
est. Most  Important  perhaps  is  the  reality 
that  the  ideological  component  which  drove 
US-Central  American  policy  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  moralistic  overtones  of  the 
anti-drug  crusade.  When  it  comes  to  fighting 
drugs  both  the  left  and  the  right  have  agreed 
on  the  basic  premises  of  the  drug  war. 

Throughout  the  19808  the  United  States  ex- 
perimented with  military  options  in  anti- 
drug efforts  in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Most  operations  were  conceived  on  the 
assumption  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
disrupt  the  fiow  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States  was  through  interdiction  efforts  in 
drug  producing  and  trafficking  nations.  As 
early  as  1979,  under  Operation  Green  Sea 
coca  production  in  Peru's  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  was  targeted  with  the  use  of  Peruvian 
military  personnel  and  US  advisors.  Beyond 
temporarily  halting  the  production  of  coca 
leaves  this  Joint  military  exercise  accom- 
plished little. 

Bolivia's  profound  economic  crises,  cou- 
pled with  the  pressures  of  transition  to  de- 
mocracy, relegated  the  urgency  to  deal  with 
the  "drug  threat."*  By  the  mid-igeOs  Bolivia 
was  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of 
coca  and,  according  to  several  estimates,  co- 
caine revenue  exceeded  legal  exports  and  was 
responsible  for  preventing  the  collapse  of  an 
economy  affiicted  by  a  26,000  percent 
hyperinflation  rate.'"  In  short,  Bolivia's  in- 
cipient democratic  governments  could  do  lit- 
tle to  resist  the  growth  of  the  coca/cocaine 
Industry  and  even  less  to  resist  U.S.  pres- 
sures to  militarize  the  anti-drug  campaign." 
In  1963  Bolivia  and  Peru  esubllshed,  under 
U.S.  guidance,  specialized  police  units, 
named  Unldad  Movil  de  PatruUaJe  Rural 
(UMOPAR),  to  direct  counter-narcotics  oper- 
ations. Throughout  the  19eOs  UMOPAR  units 
became  paramilitary  squads  engaged  more  in 
counter-insurgency  and  less  in  counter-nar- 
cotics operations.  An  accurate  characteriza- 
tion of  UMOPAR  units  is  that  they  are  law 
enforcement  outfits  carrying  out  military 
oi>e  rations. 

On  occasion  civilian  governments  suc- 
cumbed to  mounting  U.S.  pressures  to  re- 
cruit the  armed  forces  for  counter-narcotics 
operations.  In  1984,  for  example,  faced  with 
domestic  and  international  criticism  Boliv- 
ia's civilian  president,  Heman  Siles  Zuazo. 
ordered  the  army  into  the  Chapare  Valley, 
the  country's  principal  coca  growing  region. 
Despite  the  fanfare,  however,  the  results 
were  negligible. 

U.S.  supported  operations  escalated  In  the 
mld-19e08.  Between  1982  and  1985  U.S.  mili- 
tary support  for  interdiction  efforts  were 
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carried  out  in  the  Caribbean.  Under  "Oper- 
ation Bat"  in  the  Bahamas  and  Turks,  U.S. 
air  force  and  army  helicopters  were  used  In 
interdiction  maneuvers.  A  succession  of  op- 
erations nicknamed  Hat  Trick  followed  the 
same  procedures  used  by  OPBAT.  U.S.  offi- 
cials claimed  that  these  operations  disrupted 
Caribbean  drug  trade  routes.  The  "success" 
of  these  operations  prompted  calls  for  a 
deepening  and  expansion  of  the  role  of  the 
military  personnel  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. If  interdiction  efforts  were  successful 
with  traffickers  then  the  same  results  were 
to  be  expected  in  the  Andean  source  coun- 
tries. »2 

In  the  Andes,  in  1985  and  1986  Operation 
Condor  employed  the  Peruvian  air  force  to 
attack  processing  facilities  and  airstrips  in 
the  Jungles  of  Peru.  Because  an  escalation  of 
repression  appeared  to  drive  the  Peruvian 
campesino  to  form  linkages  with  Insurgent 
groups,  such  as  Sendero  Lumlnoso,  the  re- 
sults were  not  encouraging. 

A  major  turning  point  in  U.S.-Andean 
counter-narcotics  efforts  came  in  July  1986 
when  the  Bolivian  government  agreed  to  the 
launching  of  "Operation  Blast  Furnace."  Be- 
tween July  and  November  1986  six  black 
hawk  helicopters  and  160  U.S.  troops  pro- 
vided air  mobility  to  Bolivian  UMOPAR 
forces."  The  most  significant  Impact  was  a 
temporary  disruption  in  coca  production. >< 
Because  no  "peces  gordos"  were  arrested  and 
few  kilos  of  cocaine  were  confiscated,  suc- 
cess was  measured  mainly  by  the  resolve  of 
both  governments  to  carry  out  joint  counter- 
narcotics  operations. 

Blast  Furnace  also  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
the  Bolivian  armed  forces  which  after  the  fi- 
asco of  their  August  1984  entry  into  the 
Chapare  displayed  little  interest  in  playing  a 
subordinate  role  to  the  UMOPAR.  After  en- 
gaging in  Joint  military  exercises  with  U.S. 
Southern  Command  troops  in  April  1986  and 
promises  of  military  assistance,  the  Bolivian 
armed  forces  became  more  predisposed  to 
participating  In  counter-narcotics  oper- 
ations. Beginning  with  Blast  Furnace,  the 
navy  and  air  force  provided  airlift  and 
riverline  capability  to  the  UMOPAR  forces. 
No  role  was  envisioned  for  the  Bolivian 
army. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  Blast  Furnace  came 
Just  three  months  after  President  Reagan  de- 
clared drug  trafficking  a  national  security 
threat  and  during  the  infamous  Summer  of 
1986  when  the  deaths  of  Len  Bias  and  Don 
Rogers  escalated  the  salience  of  the  drug  war 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  public.  Under 
the  presidential  national  security  directive 
U.S.  military  participation  was  to  be  guided 
by  three  principles:  1 )  host  governments  had 
to  Invite  U.S.  forces;  2)  U.S.  civilian  agencies 
(such  as  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency-DEA) 
were  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  U.S.  forces; 
and.  3)  U.S.  forces  were  to  be  limited  to  sup^ 
port  functions.'*  During  Blast  Furnace  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  burden  of  the  operation  fell  on  the 
government  of  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  who 
had  to  contain  opposition  in  Congress  and 
from  organized  labor.  Mainly  because  of  his 
ruling  coalition's  control  over  the  Congress, 
Paz  Estenssoro  decided  his  government  could 
afford  to  challenge  the  opposition  in  the  leg- 
islature." As  the  former  leader  of  the  popu- 
list Movlmiento  Naclonallsta  Revoluclonario 
(MNR)  which  sponsored  Boliva's  agrarian  re- 
form In  1963.  however,  Paz  Estenssoro  did  not 
want  to  stir  the  wrath  of  the  campesino 
farmer.  Nevertheless,  the  controversy  gen- 
erated by  "Blast  Furnace"  was  greater  than 
its  accomplishments. 

Blast  Furnace  was  an  operation  conceived 
by  the  United  States  Embassy  in  La  Paz  as 


early  as  November  1985  without  any  con- 
sultation with  Bolivian  government  offi- 
cials." Even  after  President  Paz  Estenssoro 
authorized  the  operation,  embassy  officials 
gave  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  legal 
implications  under  Bolivian  law.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  Bolivian  constitution  prohibits 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops  without  spe- 
cific congressional  approval.  Blast  Furnace 
Initiated  a  pattern  of  violation  of  Bolivian 
constitutional  provisions  supported,  if  not 
encouraged,  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  La  Paz. 
The  lip  service  paid  to  democratic  norms  did 
little  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  legitimacy  of 
counter-narcotics  operations. 

Ideally  Blast  Furnace  was  to  involve  year- 
round  activities  including  riverine  and  air 
lift  support  by  the  United  States.  Addition- 
ally, the  operation  required  extensive  intel- 
ligence gathering  on  the  location  of  cocaine 
laboratories.  Because  it  became  mainly  a  po- 
litical demonstration  on  the  part  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  Bolivian  government,  however, 
riverine  operations  were  never  initiated. 
Moreover,  because  the  U.S.  military  and  its 
Bolivian  UMOPAR  allies  relied  almost  exclu- 
sively on  DEIA  intelligence  the  initial  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  may  have  been  jeopard- 
ized." 

For  the  U.S.  Blast  Furnace  would  accom- 
plish three  objectives.  First,  cocaine  process- 
ing laboratories  in  the  Benl  region  would  be 
closed  down.  Second,  this  action  would  dis- 
rupt cocaine  processing  and  consequently  re- 
duce the  demand  for  coca  leaves.  Third,  the 
price  of  coca  leaves  would  fall  below  produc- 
tion prices  thus  forcing  peasants  to  turn  to 
crop  substitution  programs.  From  the  Boliv- 
ian government's  perspective  Blast  Furnace 
would  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  com- 
batting drugs. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  Blast  Furnace. 
U.S.  officials  argued  that  if  the  price  for  the 
coca  leaf  could  be  depressed  significantly  for 
a  prolonged  period,  peasants  would  perma- 
nently move  to  other  more  profitable  cash 
crops.  They  claimed  that  repressing  the  traf- 
ficker (or  middleman)  would  reduce  demand 
for  coca  leaves,  thus  depressing  its  market 
price.  In  fact,  during  the  operations  many 
campesinos  in  the  Chapare  flocked  to  USAID 
crop  substitution  programs;  however,  enough 
resources  to  satisfy  all  the  requests  were  not 
available.  When  U.S.  troops  left  Bolivia,  the 
price  for  coca  shot  back  up  to  pre-Blast  Fur- 
nace levels  and  the  total  hectarage  under 
cultivation  increased  concomitantly  over 
the  next  three  years." 

The  success  of  Blast  Furnace  prompted 
calls  for  a  continuation  of  this  strategy.  As 
a  result,  "Operation  Snowcap"  was  Initiated 
secretly  in  1987.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  avoiding  the  political  backlash  associated 
with  Joint  counter-narcotics  operations. 
DEA  strategists  argued  that  Snow  Cap  was 
meant  "to  arrange  the  profile  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  politically, 
media-wise  and  every  other  way  in  support 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  "»  Directed  by 
the  DEA  (Drug  Enforcement  Administration) 
and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  (INM)  Snow  Cap 
extended  a  variety  of  interrelated  .^erial.  wa- 
terway, and  ground  enforcement  programs  in 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia.  Apart  from  DEA 
advisors  and  INM  personnel,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  Border  Patrol  agents  also  partici- 
pated. Snow  Cap  was  Intended  to: 

"[suppress]  cocaine  supply  through  the  de- 
struction of  clandestine  laboratory  facilities, 
control  of  precursor  and  essential  chemicals, 
and  interdiction  of  the  drug  on  land  and  wa- 
terways in  conjunction  with  eradication  and 
economic   development   programs.    A   major 
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fotces  to  carry  out  interdiction 
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„_i-bureaucratlc  turf  battles 
:oi  ifrontatlons  between  agencies 
orklng   together   under   the 
provided  by  "Snow  Cap.""  As  each 
;or  a  leadership  role,  the  pol- 
cohesive.    Dissatisfaction 
the  DEA  In  counter-narcot- 
reflfccted  another  element  which 
Bolivian  policy  and  paved  the 
military  assistance, 
probljems  plagued  the  policy  rooted 
agencies  Involved  in  its  im- 
The  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
_  ]  nvestigations  noted: 
narcotics  efforts  in  the  Andean 
substantially  undermined 
the  part  of  concerned  agen- 
Defense    and    State    Depart- 
those  responsible  for  Intel- 
and    analysis — to    ade- 
wlth  one  another  and  co- 
respective  drug  related  actlvi- 


the  perceived  ineffectiveness  of 
the  19808  ended  a  greater  role 
Department  in  the  counter- 
was  envisioned.   During  the 
administration   both   Casper   Weln- 
Fiank  Carluccl.  who  served  as 
defense,  objected  to  congres- 
Ad  nlnlstratlon  efforts  to  expand 
tlie  military  in  the  drug  war. 
Bush  administration's  Secretary 
Hlchard  Cheney,  the  situation 
dranjatically.  Under  the  terms  of 
Authorization  Act  the  Depart- 
Defeise  became  the  lead  agency  in 
Adn  Inistratlon's  "War  on  Drugs." 
DOD  made  public  its  intention 
wide-ranging  plan  which  In- 
control,  aerial  and  maritime 


surveillance,     intelligence     gathering     and 
training  of  troops  in  the  Andes. 

The  December  1989  invasion  of  Panama 
added  the  possibility  that  the  U.S.  military 
could  be  deployed  to  carry  out  drug  raids 
throughout  South  America.  In  fact.  Panama 
provided  proof  to  the  young  Bush  adminis- 
tration that  the  combination  of  dictators 
and  drugs  were  the  principal  threat  to  Latin 
American  democracy.  After  the  success  of 
Panama,  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  the 
commander  of  the  Southern  Command,  be- 
came the  key  force  behind  DOD  counter  nar- 
cotics lnitlatives.2^ 

Given  the  U.S.  government's  decision  to 
employ  its  own  military  in  the  War  on  Drugs 
no  logical  reason  could  be  offered  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  Bolivian  military  (or  Peruvian 
and  Colombian)  in  combatting  drug  lords 
and/or  coca  growers.  Melvyn  Levltsky,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters  told  a  congressional  subcommittee 
that:  "Our  decison  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation of  the  [Andean)  militaries  in  the 
counter-narcotics  efforts  parallels  the  evo- 
lution of  our  own  policy  that  projects  a 
greater  role  for  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  war  on  drugs  in  the  United  States."  *" 

III.  COMPONENTS  OF  CURRENT  UNITED  STATES 
ANDEAN  POLICY 

This  was  the  context  under  which  the  Bush 
administration's  counter-narcotics  policy  to- 
ward Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Peru  was 
launched.  In  September  1989  the  Bush  admin- 
istration announced  Its  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy  which  called  for  a  $2.2  billion 
program  beginning  in  FY  1990  to  supplement 
law  enforcement,  military,  and  economic 
programs  already  in  place  in  the  Andean  re- 
gion. Directed  by  Drug  Czar  William  Bennett 
and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  Office  of 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  the  admin- 
istration negotiated  a  regional  implementa- 
tion plan  with  the  governments  of  Bolivia, 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Then,  at  the  February 
1990  Cartagena  Summit,  the  four  countries 
agreed  on  what  has  been  labelled  the  Andean 
Strategy. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Cartagena 
Declaration  the  Bush  administration  and  the 
governments  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru 
claimed  a  significant  victory  In  the  "war  on 
drugs."  U.S.  officials  noted  that  the  Latin 
Americans  had  finally  accepted  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  escalate  repressive 
anti-drug  activities.  In  turn,  the  Andean 
president  noted  that  the  U.S.  had  finally  ac- 
quiesced to  their  demands  for  an  "alter- 
native development  policy."  The  Andean 
presidents  agreed  that  responsibility  for 
combatting  the  "drug  war"  should  be  shared. 
They  also  agreed  that  policy  distinctions 
should  be  made  between  consumer,  traf- 
ficker, and  producer  nations. 

Shortly  after  Cartagena,  however,  the  true 
nature  of  the  Declaration  surfaced.  At  least 
In  the  case  of  Bolivia,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion conditioned  economic  aid  on  the  accept- 
ance of  military  aid.  For  the  better  part  of 
1990  the  U.S.  exerted  pressure  on  the  Boliv- 
ian government  to  accept  military  aid  as  an 
Inltal  step  toward  the  deployment  of  their 
armed  forces  in  zones  of  conflict.  Resulting 
U.S.  policy,  dubbed  the  Andean  Strategy, 
proved  to  be  extremely  controversial  given 
the  promises  made  about  alternative  devel- 
opment during  the  Cartagena  Summit. 

The  Andean  Strategy  calls  for  a 
multifaceted  approach  to  combatting  the 
production  and  trafficking  of  cocaine.  In  a 
recent  report  to  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion noted  the  strategy's  four  principal  ob- 
jectives."  First,  the  administration  seeks  to 
"strengthen  the  political  will  and  institu- 


tional capability"  of  the  three  Andean  gov- 
ernments to  enable  them  to  attack  the  co- 
caine trade.  In  theory,  diplomatic,  profes- 
sional, and  training  missions  will  aid  these 
governments  in  carrying  out  effective  pro- 
grams to  counter  the  drug  trade. 

A  second  objective  of  the  Andean  Strategy 
is  to  improve  the  intelligence  gathering  ca- 
pability of  both  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary institutions.  The  Strategy  calls  for  as- 
sistance to  police  and  military  units  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  "well-equipped,  trained, 
and  cooperate  in  an  Integrated  strategy." 
For  the  Bush  administration: 

"It  has  become  clear  that  the  Andean  na- 
tions can  conduct  more  effective  counter- 
narcotics  operations  with  the  involvement  of 
the  armed  forces;  this  is  especially  true 
where  the  traffickers  and  the  insurgents 
have  joined  forces." 

In  short,  the  Bush  administration's  prin- 
cipal objective  is  to  involve  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican militaries  in  the  drug  war  to  target 
coca  growing  regions,  eradicate  coca  planta- 
tions, identify  and  destroy  cocaine  labs,  and 
shut  down  clandestine  air  strips  throughout 
the  region.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  three 
countries  and  the  remoteness  of  the  regions 
where  drug  activity  is  carried  out.  the  Ande- 
an Strategy  argues  that  the  capacity  of  law 
enforcement  units  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drug  production  and  trafficking  is  ex- 
tremely limited. 

Claiming  that  U.S.  military  assistance  will 
strengthen  democracy  in  the  region  the  ad- 
ministration's report  to  Congress  cites  5  rea- 
sons for  Involving  the  military  in  counter- 
narcotics  operations.  First,  the  report  notes 
that  civilian  governments  negotiate  and  ap- 
prove all  military  assistance  although  the 
details  are  worked  out  by  military  to  mili- 
tary contacts.  Second,  the  administration 
argues  that  a  poorly  trained  and  impover- 
ished military  Is  more  susceptible  to  corrup- 
tion and  human  rights  abuses.  Third,  U.S. 
government  strategists  insist  that  if  the 
military  is  sidelined  it  would  be  critical  of 
civilian  counter-narcotics  efforts  and  would 
constitute  a  grave  threat  to  democracy. 
Fourth,  the  report  claims  that  involving  the 
military  would  augment  scarce  resources 
available  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs;  con- 
sequently, the  battle  would  be  carried  out  in 
a  more  effective  manner.  Finally,  the  admin- 
istration assumes  that  only  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  military  can  a  safe  and  se- 
cure environment  be  provided  for  economic 
growth  and  democracy. 

The  administration  claims  it  is  providing 
assistance  to  develop  specialized  skills  for 
conducting  counter-narcotics  operations,  not 
to  create  major  combat  units.  In  other 
words,  its  principal  aim  is  to  support  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  both  military  and  po- 
lice units.  Under  present  policy  the  United 
States  forbids  the  use  of  counter-narcotics 
assistance  for  other  purposes  such  as  fight- 
ing insurgents.  In  Colombia  and  Peru,  how- 
ever, this  distinction  has  been  a  difficult  one 
to  make.  Because  It  is  providing  the  Andean 
governments  with  the  tools  and  assistance  to 
defend  their  political  will  and  sovereignty, 
the  administration  argues  that  U.S.  policy  is 
not  "militarizing"  the  counter-narcotics 
campaign  in  the  Andes.  This  logic  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  rationale  employed  by  the  United 
States  to  bolster  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
throughout  the  1980s  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  that  country's  democracy. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section  an  ex- 
panded role  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  prompted  concern  about  a  possible  In- 
volvement for  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  Latin 
America.  The  U.S.  Is  careful  to  point  out. 
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however,  that  DOD  personnel  are  forbidden 
to  accompany  local  forces  on  "actual  oper- 
ations or  engage  In  any  activities  where  hos- 
tilities are  imminent."  This  prohibition  does 
not  extend  to  U.S.  civilian  personnel,  such  as 
DEA  agents,  who  usually  accompany  Andean 
forces  on  counter-narcotics  operations.  Be- 
cause both  DEA  and  local  military  and  po- 
lice forces  have  undergone  Special  Forces 
military  training  counter-narcotics  oper- 
ations are  indeed  militarized. 

The  third  objective  of  the  Andean  Strategy 
claims  that: 

"  *  •  *  by  strengthening  ties  between  po- 
lice and  military  units  and  creating  major 
violator  task  forces  to  identify  key  organiza- 
tions, bilateral  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary assistance  will  enable  the  host  govern- 
ment forces  to  target  the  leaders  of  the 
major  cocaine  trafficking  organizations,  im- 
pede the  transfer  of  drug  generated  funds, 
and  seize  their  assets  within  the  United 
States  and  in  those  foreign  nations  in  which 
they  operate." 

The  Andean  Strategy's  third  objective  does 
not  distinguish  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary law  enforcement  efforts;  in  fact,  the  ob- 
jective of  current  policy  in  Bolivia  is  to  sub- 
ordinate the  civilian  police  to  the  military's 
counter-narcotics  operations.  The  thrust  of 
the  policy,  measured  by  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance earmarked  for  the  Bolivian  mili- 
tary, is  to  strengthen  the  armed  forces  with- 
out serious  consideration  being  given  to  the 
long  range  impact  their  strengthening  may 
have  on  Bolivian  democracy. 

The  fourth  objective  of  the  Andean  Strat- 
egy is  to  expand  economic  assistance  begin- 
ning in  FY  1991.  The  administration  claims 
that  one  half  of  the  $2.2  billion  five-year  plan 
will  consist  of  economic  assistance.  Dis- 
bursement, however,  is  tied  to  counter-nar- 
cotics performance,  economic  policies,  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance includes  financing  for  crop  substi- 
tution and  alternative  development,  drug 
awareness,  administration  of  justice,  balance 
of  payments  support,  and  export  promotion. 
This  final  objective,  however,  appears  al- 
most as  an  afterthought  in  the  administra- 
tion's report  to  Congress.  As  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  noted: 

"*  *  *  the  Committee  has  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  enormous  economic  impact  the 
coca  economy  has  had  on  Bolivia,  and  the 
need  to  develop  economic  solutions.  Yet  in 
the  [administration's]  rush  to  win  the  drug 
war  through  military  and  law  enforcement 
efforts,  the  Administration  has  not 
prioritized  these  central  economic  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem." 

rv.  BOUVU  AND  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
ANDEAN  STRATEGY 

Despite  the  Bolivian  government's  denials 
the  militarization  of  its  counter-narcotics 
efforts  was  initiated  in  early  1991.»  The  par- 
adox of  the  policy  is  that  while  the  Andean 
Strategy's  principal  objective  is  to  strength- 
en democracy,  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  in  Bolivia  has  been  anything  but 
democratic;  in  fact,  the  militarization  of  Bo- 
livia's drug  war  has  been  carried  out  without 
consultation  with  broader  sectors  of  Bolivian 
society.  The  Andean  Strategy  has  been  nego- 
tiated and  Implemented  only  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  members  of  the  ruling 
parties.^' 

The  implementation  of  this  policy  Illus- 
trates a  general  pattern  of  policymaking  in 
Bolivia  and  says  a  great  deal  about  the  reali- 
ties of  dependence.  Bolivia's  extreme  depend- 
ence on  U.S.  aid  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  space  available  to  its  policymakers 
to  pursue  available  policy  alternatives  avail- 
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able.  In  counter-narcotics  as  in  broader  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  autonomy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  design  its  own  policies  is  restricted 
by  international  financial  institutions  and/or 
the  U.S.  government.  Thus,  while  the  Boliv- 
ian government  may  want  to  pursue  a  less 
repressive  policy,  to  receive  aid  and  other 
benefits.  It  must  follow  U.S.  initiatives.^ 

The  impact  on  democracy  of  this  essen- 
tially authoritarian  style  of  policy  making 
can  be  quite  negative:  public  confidence  in 
the  current  Paz  Zamora  government  is  at  an 
all  time  low.  In  1990  social  tension  stemming 
from  the  anti-milltarizatlon  campaign  coin- 
cided with  an  even  graver  issue:  the  increase 
in  terrorist  activities.  None  was  more  trou- 
bling than  the  June  11,  1990  kidnaping  of 
Jorge  Lonsdale,  the  Coca  Cola  representative 
for  Bolivia  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  private  sector  by  the  resur- 
rected Ejercito  de  Liberacion  Nacionars 
Comision  Nester  Paz  Zamora  (ELN-CNPZ).  In 
early  December,  during  a  bungled  police  res- 
cue attempt,  Lonsdale  was  executed  by  his 
captors.  In  October,  the  ELN  had  also 
claimed  responsibility  for  a  bombing  attack 
on  the  U.S.  Marine  House  In  La  Paz. 

Of  particular  concern  was  evidence  of  links 
between  the  ELN  and  Peru's  Tupac  Amaru 
urban  guerrilla  group.  Equally  disconcerting, 
however,  are  reports  that  the  Bolivian  police 
allegedly  executed  members  of  the  ELN- 
CNPZ  while  In  detention.  Despite  ofncial 
claims  that  the  ELN-CNPZ  was  dealt  a  de- 
finitive blow  during  the  Lonsdale  incident, 
in  the  aftermath  members  of  the  group  still 
at  large  declared  an  all  out  war  against  the 
government.  These  events  do  not  bode  well 
for  Bolivia's  "island  of  tranquility."  Should 
the  ELN-CNPZ  hook-up  with  peasants  fight- 
ing the  government's  attempts  to  militarize 
the  drug  war  in  the  Chapare,  they  may  in- 
deed be  the  harbinger  of  a  Peru-style  wave  of 
violence  which  could  undo  the  Bolivian  mir- 
acle. 

In  1990,  Bolivian  president  Paz  Zamora. 
after  vainly  resisting  pressures  from  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  signed  Annex  HI  to  a  1987 
U.S.-Bolivia  anti-drug  agreement  in  return 
for  $33.2  million  in  U.S.  military  assistance 
and  promises  that  economic  aid  would  also 
be  dlsbursed.33  Even  as  Paz  Zamora  denied 
the  "militarization"  of  the  drug  war,  he  or- 
dered two  regiments  to  initiate  anti-drug  op- 
erations.3<  Already  a  large  anti-militariza- 
tion effort  had  been  mounted  by  opposition 
political  parties,  labor,  and  campesino 
groups  who  feared  the  consequences  of  such 
a  policy.  Paz  Zamora's  response  to  the  pro- 
testers is  worth  noting. 

"When  I  arrived  in  Bolivia  after  my  trip  to 
the  United  States  and  announced  the  victory 
of  dignity  and  the  negotiating  capacity  [of 
our  government],  I  was  surprised  [to  And] 
that  every  day  militarization  is  spoken 
about.  This  has  obstructed  the  dignified  way 
in  which  Bolivia  has  achieved  these  results 
without  realizing  that  militarization  had  not 
been  achieved  and  that  the  training  and 
equipping  of  our  armed  forces  is  an 
unseparable  part  of  the  global  strategy  of  al- 
ternative development.  He  who  continues  to 
speak  about  [militarization]  is  either  stupid 
or  anti-Bolivian,  because  without  a  doubt  it 
is  a  way  of  damaging  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion and  Its  armed  forces."" 

In  July,  August,  and  November  1990 
campesino  unions  carried  out  road  blockades 
and  strikes,  announced  the  establishment  of 
armed  campesino  defense  committees,  and 
called  on  campesinos  in  general  to  dodge 
compulsory  military  service.  In  August, 
after  signing  an  agreement  with  campesino 
unions  not  to  militarize  its  anti-drug  efforts. 
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the  government  announced  that  Instead  of 
ordering  troops  into  the  Chapare  where  con- 
frontation with  peasants  was  inevitable.  U.S. 
military  aid  would  be  used  to  deploy  army 
units  which  were  to  monitor  and  prevent  ec- 
ological damage  caused  by  the  processing  of 
coca  paste  in  the  Bolivian  jungles. 

Throughout  1990  official  Bolivian  claims 
that  the  solution  to  the  drug  war  requires 
more  than  guns,  radars,  and  helicopters  en- 
raged many  in  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Matters, 
who  believed  that  Bolivians  had  gone  back 
on  previous  commitments."  Robert  Gelbard, 
the  outspoken  U.S.  ambassador,  publicly  re- 
minded the  Bolivian  government  that  eco- 
nomic aid  would  be  disbursed  only  If  the 
military  enters  the  drug  war.  Gelbard  also 
headed  efforts  to  hold  up  the  signing  of  trade 
and  investment  agreements  as  a  way  to  pres- 
sure the  Bolivian  government  Into  signing 
an  extradition  agreement.^i  Faced  with  a  no 
win  situation.  Paz  Zamora's  government  en- 
gaged in  a  bit  of  double  speak:  he  complied 
with  U.S.  requirements  but  also  attempted 
to  convince  Bolivians  that  his  government 
was  not  giving  in  to  the  Americans. 

The  mood  surrounding  the  formulation  of 
anti-narcotics  policy  in  Bolivia  has  been  in- 
tolerant of  opposing  or  dissident  voices. 
Egged  on  by  the  U.S.  embassy,  the  Bolivian 
government  has  labelled  any  opposition  to 
the  militarization  policy  as  cooperation  with 
narcotics  traffickers.  Leaders  of  the  Coca 
Grower's  Federation,  for  example,  have  been 
accused  of  trafficking  in  cocaine  or  provid- 
ing traffickers  with  protection.  Members  of 
political  parties  who  oppose  the  policy  have 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

A  paradoxical  situation  developed  in  late 
February  1991  when  the  Bolivian  government 
named  retired  Colonel  FausUno  Rico  Toro  to 
head  the  National  Council  Against  Drug 
Abuse  and  Trafficking.  Rico  Toro  headed  the 
infamous  G-2  intelligence  service  under  the 
drug  tainted  government  of  General  Luis 
Garcia  Meza.  was  widely  suspected  of  provid- 
ing protection  to  narcotics  traffickers,  and 
was  reportedly  linked  to  Klaus  Barbie,  the 
infamous  "Butcher  of  Lyon"  who  served  as 
adviser  to  the  Bolivian  military.  When  the 
U.S.  announced  its  intention  to  cut  off  100 
million  dollars  in  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance. Rico  Toro  resigned.  Under  fire  from 
the  United  States  Guillermo  Capoblanco.  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  and  Colonel  Felipe 
Carvajal.  the  chief  of  police,  were  also  forced 
to  step  down  before  U.S  aid  was  restored. 

The  reasons  for  the  nomination  of  Rico 
Toro  have  ranged  from  the  bizarre  to  the 
novelesque.  In  my  view,  the  nomination  had 
more  to  do  with  the  patronage  requirements 
of  the  governing  alliance  than  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  place  persons  with  contacts  to  the 
drug  Industry  In  key  poslUons.  Rico  Toro  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  co-governing 
Accion  Democratica  y  Nacionalista  who  headed 
Cochabamba's  powerful  civic  committee  but 
who  had  been  excluded  from  prominent  gov- 
ernment posts. 

That  Capoblanco  and  Carvajal  were  in- 
volved in  a  conspiracy  to  name  persons  who 
would  protect  traffickers  to  high  govern- 
ment positions  is  also  pure  speculation;  in 
fact,  no  formal  charges  against  these  two  in- 
dividuals could  be  substantiated.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  every  minister  of  Inte- 
rior since  1980  has  been  accused  of  providing 
protection  to  drug  lords.  The  paradoxes  of 
this  situation  are  even  more  remarkable 
when  one  notes  that  Capoblanco  was  in- 
volved in  the  December  1989  expulsion  of 
former  minister  of  interior  Colonel  Luis 
Arce  Gomez  to  the  United  States  where  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  In  January  1991. » 
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In  late  March  1991  the  Paz  Zamora  govern- 
ment confirmed  what  had  been  public  knowl- 
edge In  the  United  States  for  over  ten 
months  but  whl  :h  had  been  kept  from  most 
Bolivians.  Accoidlng  to  the  government  two 
light  infantry  b),ttallons  will  be  ordered  into 
the  Chapare  to  i;arry  out  "logistical  and  op- 
erative support  functions."  These  battalions 
would  prevlousl; '  undergo  two  10-week  train- 
ing sessions  under  the  guidance  of  112  U.S. 
advisers."  Aftei  overcoming  stiff  opposition 
from  the  oppostion  in  Congress  the  ruling 
coalition,  dubbe  1  the  Acuerdo  Patriotico,  ap- 
proved the  pressnce  of  U.S.  advisers.  A  few 
hours  after  the  i  lebate  concluded  In  Congress 
a  Galaxy  plane  loaded  with  90  tons  worth  of 
ammunition  lai  ded  in  the  La  Paz  airport. 
The  first  contli  gent  of  U.S.  military  advis- 
ers was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Bolivia  on 
April  22." 

At  about  the  same  time  (the  last  days  of 
March  1991)  caripesino  leaders  from  Bolivia 
and  Peru  met  'or  four  days  at  a  so-called 
Encuentro  Andl  ao  de  Productores  de  Coca  to 
plan  a  Joint  strategy  to  counter  the  mili- 
tarization of  counter  narcotics  efforts  In 
both  countries.  As  the  meeting  ended,  it  be- 
came Increasini  ly  clear  that  Bolivian  peas- 
ant leaders,  in  particular,  were  willing  and 
able  to  mobiliz*  in  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment's plannel  militarization  campaign. 
Campeslno  lea<  ers  repeatedly  warned  that 
militarization  »ould  derive  into  "general- 
ized violence  t  iroughout  the  coca  growing 
regions."*' 

Given  the  op;ion,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  the  Boll  rlan  government  would  focus 
its  efforts  on  alternative  development  or 
Coca  for  Development  programs,  which  are 
lauded  as  a  vii.ble  alternative  to  the  esca- 
lation of  repres  slve  counter-narcotics  meas- 
ures. The  und<  rlying  principle  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  the  coca-cocaine  problem  is 
principally  an  economic  threat  to  Bolivia 
given  the  count  ry's  critical  poverty  rate  and 
acute  recession,  Thus,  any  approach  to  deal 
with  the  Issue  r  lust  focus  on  economic  devel- 
opment and  not  solely  on  repression.  Govern- 
ment officials  ire  quick  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  Bol  via  has  carried  out  "inter- 
nationally reco  fnlMd  interdiction  efforts." 

Alternative  ievelopment  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Itollvian  approach;  thus,  the 
main  long-tern  objective  of  the  government 
is  to  substitute  the  coca-cocaine  Informal 
economy  with  \.  solid  and  diversified  formal 
economy.  This  alternative  development 
strategy  entails  an  almost  Insurmountable 
task  of  substit  itlng  not  only  crops  but  also 
Jobs  and  income  for  thousands  who  have 
come  to  depenq  on  the  industry. 

The  transfontiatlon  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor in  Bolivia  (Wer  the  course  of  the  past  dec- 
thy.  During  the  past  15  years 
f-om  other  agricultural  prod- 
rowing  has  occurred.  In  the 
jhlft  accelerated  as  a  result  of 
hyper  inflationary  pressures  and  neo-liberal 
policies  put  forth  to  stabilize  the  economy. 
According  to  (,  government  estimate  61.000 
families  or  300, 000  people  depend  directly  on 
of  coca.  In  1989,  the  produc- 
tion of  coca  aci  lounted  for  12  percent  of  GDP. 
Moreover,  exp<irt  revenue  from  the  coca-co- 
reached  S726  million  of  which 
only  S213  million  remained  in  Bolivia.  In 
short,  alternative  development  Implies  a 
profound  structural  change  of  the  Bolivian 
economy  whlcb  can  be  accomplished  only 
with  large  amc  unts  of  foreign  aid. 

Bolivia's  Pr<  grama  Naclonal  de  Inversion 
de  Deaarrollo  I  .Iternatlvo  has  put  forth  a  six- 
year  time  table  for  the  "substitution  of  the 
coca  economy  "  As  table  2  Illustrates  be- 
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tween  1990  and  1995  this  program  claims  it 
will  eradicate  43,735  hectares  of  excess  coca 
production.  The  Bolivian  government  has 
also  been  quick  to  point  to  recent  success  in 
meeting  crop  eradication  targets  mandated 
by  bilateral  agreements  with  the  United 
States.'"  In  the  same  time  period  the  econ- 
omy will  lose  $385.9  million  in  production, 
175,300  Jobs,  and  $195.6  million  in  revenue. 
Bolivian  government  officials  claim  that  1.8 
billion  dollars  in  the  same  time  period  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  its  coca  for  develop- 
ment project  (See  Table  5  for  breakdown ).« 
Securing  financing  for  these  programs  has 
proven  elusive,  especially  given  the  U.S. 
focus  on  militarized  solutions. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  alternative  de- 
velopment strategy  is  that  payments  to 
peasants  in  exchange  for  voluntarily  eradi- 
cating coca  crops  have  been  very  slow.  As 
coca  prices  recover,  the  attractiveness  of 
substitution  is  not  great  to  peasants  who 
cannot  make  a  living  from  other  crops.  Addi- 
tionally, coca  substitutes,  such  as  maca- 
damia  nuts,  take  years  to  generate  profit- 
able returns.  Still  others  have  high  start-up 
costs;  moreover,  campeslnos  are  not  guaran- 
teed a  market  for  new  products. 

The  fact  remains  that  without  a  great  in- 
fusion of  foreign  investment  or  aid  and  a  co- 
herent and  long-term  rural  development 
component  Bolivia's  Coca  for  Development 
thesis  is  doomed  to  failure.  In  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, there  are  few  enthusiasts  who 
embrace  this  approach  and  perceive  it  only 
as  an  obstacle  to  a  real  solution.  The  U.S. 
Congress,  In  turn,  continuously  regrets  Bo- 
livia's decision  to  ban  the  use  of  herbicides 
for  the  eradication  of  coca  plantations  and 
finds  little  political  use  for  alternative  de- 
velopment programs.  Consequently,  Bolivia's 
only  choice  has  been  to  accept  military  as- 
sistance and  push  ahead  with  its  intention  to 
order  the  army  Into  the  drug  fray. 

Ironically  government  officials  have  spo- 
ken out  publicly  about  the  impact  talk  of 
militarizing  the  war  on  drugs  has  had  on  al- 
ternative development  programs.  Osvaldo 
Antezana,  the  undersecretary  of  alternative 
development  claimed  that  militarization  an- 
nouncements produced  an  almost  immediate 
escalation,  from  80  bolivianos  to  260 
bolivianos  per  100  pounds,  in  the  price  of 
coca  leaves.  Antezana  also  noted  a  slgnficant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hectares  eradi- 
cated in  1991  owing  to  the  threat  of  mili- 
tarization.*' 

The  reality  at  the  moment  is  that  the  Bo- 
livian government  has  painted  Itself  into  a 
corner.  The  Rico  Toro  incident  and  the  gov- 
ernment's bumbling  attempts  to  resist  U.S. 
pressures  to  engage  the  military  have  proven 
costly.  The  permission  granted  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  and  the  entry  of  the  military 
Into  the  Chapare  has  aggravated  a  political 
crisis  that  had  dragged  on  for  over  six 
months.  Members  of  the  opposition  have 
even  suggested  that  Paz  Zamora  step  down 
early  to  avert  a  collapse  of  the  democratic 
regime.** 

V.  THE  POLITICAL  IMPACT  OF  MILITARIZATION 

President  Paz  Zamora's  decision  to  order 
the  army  into  Bolivia's  Chapare  in  early  1991 
has  stirred  a  far-reaching  debate  about  the 
dangers  of  militarizing  the  drug  war.  The  de- 
bate has  Intensified  since  April  4,  1991  when 
the  ruling  Acuerdo  Patriotico  coalition  rub- 
ber-stamped Paz  Siamora's  decision  to  accept 
the  presence  of  122  US  military  advisers  to 
train  two  Bolivian  army  regiments.  These 
developments  have  renewed  the  controversy 
about  the  impact  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
on  democratic  rule  in  Latin  America.  At 
least  four  reasons  that  the  consequences  of 


militarizing  the  drug  war  will  be  disastrous 
for  Bolivian  democracy. 

(1).  The  militarization  of  the  drug  war  in 
Bolivia  will  empower  the  armed  forces  and 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  civilian  Institu- 
tions. 

In  October  1991  Bolivia  will  commemorate 
nine  years  of  democratic  rule.  This  celebra- 
tion marks  a  momentous  occasion,  consider- 
ing the  tumultuous  transition  from  military- 
based  authoritarian  rule  and  the  nature  of 
the  1980-1982  military  government,  "a  uni- 
formed kleptocracy"  with  close  ties  to  the 
cocaine  Industry.  The  coming  to  power  of 
General  Garcia  Meza  and  other  "narco  gen- 
erals" was  the  culmination  of  a  pattern  ini- 
tiated in  the  1960s.  Infusions  of  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Bolivian  military  led  to  the  end  of 
civilian  rule  in  1964.  Moreover,  for  the  next 
eighteen  years,  the  armed  forces  was  cor- 
rupted both  by  control  over  the  Bolivian 
state  and  by  the  aid  received  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

When  the  military  withdrew  from  politics 
in  the  early  1980s  the  institution  had  been 
torn  apart,  in  large  measure,  by  the  actions 
of  corrupt  officers  and  their  ties  to  the  nar- 
cotics industry.  Since  1982  civilian  govern- 
ments have  walked  a  precarious  line  in  order 
not  to  stir  the  wrath  of  the  military.** 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  mili- 
tary devoted  its  efforts  to  the  reconstruction 
of  its  Institution  and  insuring  its  proper  role 
within  the  confines  of  a  civilian  democracy. 
Involvement  in  the  drug  war.  especially 
through  massive  infusions  of  military  aid, 
could  undo  this  precarious  balance.  In  spite 
of  the  persistence  of  social  turmoil,  and  the 
tenuous  basis  for  Bolivia's  economic  recov- 
ery, the  transition  to  democracy  in  the  1980s 
was  quite  successful.  Bolivia  has  experienced 
three  national  and  two  municipal  elections 
where  incumbents  have  peacefully  surren- 
dered power  to  the  opposition.  The  Bolivian 
political  elite  has  established  a  successful 
power-sharing  scheme  between  the  ruling 
and  opposition  parties  that  is  being  carefully 
examined  by  other  South  American  democ- 
racies. In  large  measure,  the  current  power 
sharing  arrangement  between  the  MIR 
(Movimiento  de  Izquierda  Revolucionaria)  and 
ADN  (.4cc»dn  Democrdtica  y  Nacionalista)  has 
facilitated  the  Imposition  of  austerity,  polit- 
ical reform,  and  the  fighting  of  the  War  on 
Drugs.  The  current  good  health  of  Bolivian 
democracy  is  largely  the  product  of  a  degree 
of  maturing  of  the  local  elite. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  it  is  highly 
possible  that  militarization  of  the  drug  war 
could  catapult  the  military  back  into  politi- 
cal power.  In  contrast  to  Argentina  Bolivia's 
military  has  not  been  brought  to  trial  for 
corruption  and  human  rights  atrocities; 
moreover,  the  apparatus  installed  by  Garcia 
Meza  in  1980  remains  virtually  intact.  This 
was  amply  documented  by  the  nomination  of 
retired  Colonel  Rico  Toro  to  head  Bolivia's 
principal  counter-narcotics  organization. 
The  expansion  of  the  size  and  role  of  the 
armed  forces  is  likely  to  politicize  the  insti- 
tution once  again  and  draw  it  into  conflict 
with  other  sectors  of  Bolivian  society. 

Conventional  wisdom  about  democratic 
consolidation  suggests  that  weak  democ- 
racies should  beware  of  the  dangers  of  resur- 
recting military  institutions  and  intel- 
ligence apparatuses.*''  In  fact,  the  logic  of 
democratic  consolidation  suggests  that  in- 
cipient democracies  first  empower  civilian 
Institutions  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  mili- 
tary-based authoritarianism  and  to  establish 
civilian  control  over  the  armed  forces.  Every 
Latin  American  country  that  underwent  a 
transition  from  military  rule  has  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  question.** 
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In  Its  two  years  In  office,  the  government 
of  Jaime  Paz  Zamora  has  been  tarnished  and 
weakened  by  Its  cooperation  with  U.S.  plans 
to  militarize  the  drug  war.  Maintaining  le- 
gitimacy and  popular  support  has  beeh  quite 
difficult  for  at  least  two  reasons  related  to 
this  Issue:  first,  the  political  costs  of  Its 
botched  attempt  to  keep  Annex  m  secret; 
and  its  decision  to  order  the  army  Into  the 
Chapare  while  publicly  denying  such  a  devel- 
opment. The  recent  Rico  Toro  fiasco  noted 
above  has  only  added  to  the  loss  of  face  of 
the  Paz  Zamora  government,  which  now 
must  wonder  whether  It  will  even  be  able  to 
complete  its  term  in  1993. 

(2)  Militarization  will  lead  to  an  escalation 
of  violence  and  will  threaten  human  and 
civil  rights  of  Bolivian  campesinos. 

According  to  independent  observations, 
civil  and  human  rights  violations  in  coca 
growing  regions  are  already  rampant.  In 
fact,  over  the  course  of  the  last  four  years, 
conflict  between  UMOPAR  and  coca  growers 
has  resulted  in  occasional  bloody  battles.  At 
least  three  examples  of  these  confrontations 
should  be  noted.  On  May  27,  1987  five  peas- 
ants were  killed  during  a  skirmish  between 
UMOPAR  and  peasant  groups  in  Parotani, 
Cochabamba.  In  part  because  of  the  fall  out 
of  this  incident  the  government  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Bolivian  Labor  Central 
(COB)  and  peasant  unions  from  the  Chapare 
Valley.  This  accord  instituted  the  so-called 
"Integral  Development  Plan  for  the  Substi- 
tution of  Coca"  (PIDYS)  that  ushered  in  the 
alternative  development  thesis. 

Peasant  leaders  claimed  that  violations  of 
promises  not  to  classify  coca  as  a  dangerous 
substance  in  the  PIDYS  accord  led  to  a  sec- 
ond confrontation.  While  the  Bolivian  Na- 
tional Congress  debated  the  Law  of  Dan- 
gerous Substance  and  Coca  Regimen  (Law 
1008).  peasant  opposition  to  the  new  drug  law 
culminated  in  violence  on  June  27,  1989  when 
UMOPAR  troops  fired  upon  coca  growers 
who  allegedly  attacked  the  police  units 
headquarters  in  the  town  of  Villa  Tunari, 
Cochabamba.  Five  peasants  were  killed, 
scores  more  were  injured  and  arrested. ■•» 

Apart  from  confrontations  with  peasant 
growers  in  the  Chapare.  violence  has  also 
erupted  in  the  Beni  region  where  narco  traf- 
ficking is  centered.  Two  such  incidents  are 
worth  noting.  In  October  1989,  for  example. 
UMOPAR  killed  one  townsperson  and  injured 
several  others  in  Guayaramerin.  And  in  June 
1989,  an  attempt  by  UMOPAR  to  capture  a 
prominent  drug  lord  in  the  town  of  Santa 
Ana  del  Yucuma  pitted  the  elite  police  unit 
against  the  townspeople.  According  to  the 
government  one  person  died,  seven  were 
wounded,  and  five  were  arrested.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  in  La  Paz  added  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  case  by  claiming  that  the 
civilian  population  in  the  town  had  pro- 
tected the  drug  lord  who  managed  to  flee. 

In  September  1990,  a  major  anti-drug  raid 
by  DEA  and  UMOPAR  agents  was  met  by 
about  100  peasants.  In  the  gunfire  which  en- 
sued a  DEA  agent  was  wounded  and  several 
peasants  were  arrested.  The  focus  on  inter- 
diction has  produced  contradictory  results. 
Joint  DEA/UMOPAR  operatives  have  tar- 
geted roads  used  both  by  peasants  to  deliver 
goods  to  market  and  by  drug  traffickers  as 
landing  strips.  While  bombing  these  roads 
may  prevent  the  traffickers  from  landing 
their  aircraft,  peasants  are  also  deprived  of 
roads  to  commercialize  products  besides 
coca. 

As  the  Bolivian  military  enters  into  the 
Chapare  and  other  zones,  the  likelihood  of 
violence  Increases  concomitantly.  Increased 
violations  of  campesino  civil  rights  are  also 
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a  certainty.  Bolivian  campesinos  already 
face  discrimination  by  the  system  of  justice; 
however,  in  the  Chapare  illegal  searches  and 
seizures,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  torture  are 
routine.  As  in  the  United  States  the  hysteria 
associated  with  the  drug  war  has  legitimated 
the  violation  of  civil  liberties  by  overzealous 
law  enforcement  officials.  This  situation  is 
not  likely  to  improve  with  the  entry  of  the 
Bolivian  army  into  the  anti-coca  crusade. 

The  worst  case  scenario  in  this  militariza- 
tion of  the  war  on  drugs  is  that  Bolivia's 
coca-growing  peasantry  could  end  up  in  a 
shooting  conflict  with  the  armed  forces. 
Again  Peru's  lessons  are  worth  noting.  As 
drug  Interdiction  and  crop  destroying  pro- 
grams targeted  peasants,  they  turned  to 
groups  like  the  Shining  Path,  the  violent 
Maoist  guerrillas,  for  protection.  In  Bolivia, 
for  the  moment  the  freedom  to  organize  in 
protest  provided  by  Bolivian  democracy  have 
prevented  this  situation.  But  the  emergency 
in  1990  of  groups  like  the  Comision  Nestor 
Paz  Zamora  reveals  that  the  potential  is 
there  for  rural  violence. 

In  1990  Ambassador  Gelbard  told  a  visiting 
congressional  delegation  of  plans  to  seal  off 
the  Chapare  and  the  Berl.  Under  Gelbards 
proposal, 

"U.S.  trained  Bolivian  army  battalions 
would  engage  in  special  operations  with  or 
without  police  units.  The  procedure  would  be 
to  secure  the  town  or  area  (probably  by  the 
army)  and  to  have  house  to  house  searches 
(probably  by  the  police).  Such  a  plan  would 
likely  entail  military  occupation  of  a  town 
or  region." 

As  the  Embassy's  plan  becomes  a  reality. 
Bolivia  runs  the  risk  of  surrendering  entire 
territories  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  name 
of  fighting  the  drug  war.  If  these  plans  are 
implemented  the  escalation  of  violence  in 
Bolivia  is  a  certainty.  The  almost  certain 
negative  long-term  impact  on  civilian  rule 
is.  of  course,  also  a  certainty. 

(3).  Militarization  has  already  had  serious 
consequences  on  the  UMOPAR  police  forces, 
now  we  want  to  do  the  same  to  the  Bolivian 
armed  forces. 

Beyond  catapulting  the  military  back  into 
the  political  arena  and  escalating  rural  un- 
rest, the  corruption  of  the  institution  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Owing  to  huge  profits 
generated  by  the  production  and  sale  of 
drugs,  contact  with  it  has  invariably  cor- 
rupted whatever  institution  is  recruited  to 
curtail  trafficking  and  coca  production.  The 
Bolivian  army  appears  particularly  vulner- 
able to  the  temptation  of  huge  profits  gen- 
erated by  the  cocaine  trade.  Bolivia  has  al- 
ready had  is  Manuel  Noriega  in  Gen.  Garcia 
Meza— and  the  likelihood  of  a  similar  figure 
emerging  is  not  far  fetched. 

To  understand  the  dangers  of  drug  lords 
penetrating  the  military  it  is  worthwhile 
analyzing  the  impact  the  drug  industry  has 
had  on  the  UMOPAR  Leopards.  Bolivia's 
elite  U.S.-tralned  rural  police.  Early  reports 
of  corruption  in  UMOPAR  raised  suspicions 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  about  the  commitment 
of  Bolivian  narcotics  control  mechanisms. 
Retired  Air  Force  Major  Clarence  Edgar 
Merwin.  former  director  of  the  Air  Force  spe- 
cial Oijerations  Schools  who  supervised  the 
training  of  the  UMOPAR,  concluded  in  1987 
that  every  director  of  this  unit  was  on  the 
take."  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  low 
salaries  (averaging  $70  per  month)  account  in 
part  for  this  corruption. 

Given  the  historical  record  of  the  Bolivian 
military,  its  corruption  Is  a  given.  How  Bo- 
livian democracy  will  survive  a  corrupt  mili- 
tary with  ties  to  the  drug  industry  is  a  ques- 
tion few  are  willing  to  ponder.  An  examina- 


tion of  the  Bolivian  navy,  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  Bolivian  drug  interdiction  efforts 
as  a  supporting  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning, suggests  that  the  involvement  of  the 
armed  forces,  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Since  1985  two  commanders  of  the  Navy  were 
dismissed  following  accusations  of  involve- 
ment In  the  drug  trade;  and,  numerous  other 
officers  have  come  under  suspicion.*"  The 
dishonesty  of  a  few  will  not  necessarily 
translate  into  the  corruption  of  the  entire 
institution;  however,  low  salaries,  the  haz- 
ards of  the  job.  and  plain  and  simple  corrup- 
tion would  expose  a  large  number  of  officers 
to  bribery  and  other  types  of  pressures  from 
narcotraffickers. 

A  related  problem— intramural  conflict— is 
currently  In  progress.  The  UMOPAR  "Leop- 
ards." and  members  of  the  regular  police, 
have  bickered  constantly  partly  because  the 
elite  unit  gets  higher  pay  but  also  because 
the  opportunity  for  securing  profit  is  maxi- 
mized by  entering  the  drug  war.  Now  the 
army  appears  willing  to  enter  the  battle  be- 
cause the  Bolivian  navy  and  air  force  have 
been  enlisted  to  fight  drugs  in  remote  Jungle 
towns.  These  tensions  have  already  esca- 
lated, pitting  the  military  against  the  police 
in  the  fight  for  U.S.  dollars.  In  1990  frequent 
clashes  between  the  UMOPAR  and  the  armed 
forces  took  place." 

By  conditioning  military  aid  to  fighting 
the  drug  war  the  U.S.  has  inadvertently 
fueled  these  disputes.  Beyond  a  battle  for 
higher  salaries  the  growth  of  each  institu- 
tion's budget  Is  now  linked  to  drug  control 
efforts.  Both  police  and  military  units  under- 
stand that,  in  the  context  of  economic  aus- 
terity, their  best  hope  for  better  training, 
equipment,  and  salaries  is  to  buy  Into  the 
"War  on  Drugs." 

On  April  16,  following  the  alleged  suicide  of 
a  police  commander,  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment announced  the  complete  overhaul  of 
the  Frente  Especial  de  Lucha  Contra  el 
Narcotrafico.  According  to  the  new  plan  only 
district  commanders  and  administrative  i)er- 
sonnel  will  be  retained  while  900  members  of 
this  120O-man  unit  will  be  permanently  re- 
place.d  The  Bolivian  government  claimed 
that  this  action  would  prevent  future 
curruption  of  the  institution.  While  this  ac- 
tion came  In  the  aftermath  of  the  suicide  it 
also  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  US  mili- 
tary advisers  and  the  ordering  of  the  two 
army  batallions  into  the  Chapare.  This  ac- 
tion is  the  final  step  towards  the  complete 
subordination  of  Bolivia's  police  forces  to 
the  military  in  counter  narcotics  operations. 
In  a  few  months  the  consequences  of  order- 
ing the  military  into  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations will  begin  to  surface. 

(4).  The  focus  on  counternarcotlcs  oper- 
ations, especially  militarization,  has  under- 
mined efforts  to  bolster  other  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

One  of  the  most  promising  aspects  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Bolivia  in  the  19e0s  was  the 
democratic  initiatives  program,  which  pro- 
moted the  strengthening  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Under  the  direction  of  USAID,  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  reform  their  politi- 
cal institutions.  These  programs  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  supjwrt,  even  among 
groups  which  have  traditionally  opposed  any 
US  based  Initiative." 

The  democratic  initiatives  program  has 
gradually  been  subordinated  to  the  anti-drug 
strategy.  Ironically,  the  unintended  con- 
sequence of  strengthening  democracy  pro- 
grams has  been  the  weakening  of  civilian  In- 
stitutions. This  dilemma  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly evident  in  reforms  and  current  pro- 
posals to  the  Bolivian  judicial  system. 
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the  contradictory  message 
Washington  to  Bolivia  is  the 
:q>lusion  of  Colonel  Luis  Arce 
minister  of  interior  during 
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US  democratic  history  is 
leaders  in  tbe  United 
tolerated  temporary  viola- 
cation's  Constitution  in  the 
or  protecting  its  democ- 
however.  US  policy  en- 
s  elected  leaders  to  violate 
Cons^tutlon  in  the  name  of  pre- 
Whlle  good  intentions, 
drug  trafflcklng,  may  motl- 
behavl  or,  it  is  worth  recalling  that 
traditions  in  are  incipient  and 
Alternatives  are  still   firmly 
8  political  culture. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  k  similar  vjew  consult,  John  Martz.  -Democ- 
racy and  Human  iRIgbls:  Something  New  or  DeJa 
Vo,"  comments  delivered  at  the  conference  on  The 
United  States  an  I  Latin  America:  Redeflnlng  US 
PnrpoMs  In  tbe  P)et  Cold  War  Era,"  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  Fibniary  2S-March  1,  1991.  Martz 
noted  that  Washl^ton  has  not  discarded  Its  tradi- 
tion of  patemalis$i  and     little  brown  brotberlsm  ' 


In  his  view  the  Bush  administration's  view  of  the  re- 
gion Is  still  very  unsophisticated  and  has  not 
changed  much  from  the  Wllsonlan  view  that  the  US 
must  ■teach  Latin  America  about  democracy." 

'Clearly,  the  argument  made  In  this  paper  does 
not  suggest  that  the  U.S.  trained  the  Bolivian  mili- 
tary to  launch  coups.  As  some  have  noted  that 
would  be  tantamount  to  blaming  Harvard  for  crimes 
committed  by  its  graduates.  Ample  evidence  exists, 
however,  which  suggests  that  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance strengthened  the  armed  forces  at  the  expense 
of  civilian  Institutions. 

'See.  James  M.  Malloy.  Bolivia:  the  Uncompleted 
Revolution.  (Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1970). 

< Several  compelling  essays,  articles,  and  books 
question  whether  a  -national  drug  crisis"  really  ex- 
ists In  the  United  SUtes.  See,  for  example,  Arnold 
S.  Trebach,  Why  We  Are  Losing  The  Great  Drug  War? 
(New  York:  Macmlllan,  1987). 

sThls  statement  Is  true  as  a  general  description  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  posture;  however,  as  the 
decade  came  to  a  close  several  members  of  Congress 
questioned  the  general  thrust  of  the  policy,  espe- 
cially the  militarization  component.  Throughout 
1990  several  congressional  hearings  were  held  which 
looked  Into  US  policy.  The  conclusions  of  these 
hearings  are  summarized  In  the  United  States  Antl- 
Narcotlcs  Activities  In  the  Andean  Region,  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  1990). 

■This  was  the  case,  for  example.  In  Bolivia's  rush 
to  adopt  Law  1006,  a  far  reaching  anti-drug  law  Im- 
plemented approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  In 
July  1988,  and  Peru's  willingness  to  employ  herbi- 
cides to  eradicate  coca  plantations. 

■'Consult  Bruce  Barley,  ■Myths  of  Militarization: 
The  Role  of  the  Military  In  the  War  on  Drugs  In  the 
Americas."  paper  presented  at  the  conference  on  the 
United  SUtes  and  Latin  America:  Redefining  US 
Purposes  In  the  Post  Cold  War  Era.  University  of 
Texas.  Austin.  February  28-March  1,  1991. 

•See.  Coletta  'Voungers,  -The  War  on  Drugs  In  the 
Andes:  The  Military  Role  In  US  International  Drug 
Policy."  (Washington  Office  on  Latin  America,  1990) 
for  an  excellent  critique  of  US  policy. 

'For  a  discussion  of  the  general  political  context 
of  tbe  period  consult.  James  M.  Malloy  and  Eduardo 
Gamarra,  Revolution  and  Reaction:  Bolivia  1964-1985 
(New  Brunswick:  Transaction  Books.  1988). 

■"The  Bolivian  government  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately $490  million  annually  enter  the  Boliv- 
ian economy  from  the  cocaine  Industry.  See 
Estrategia  Nacional  de  Desarrollo  Altemativo  1990.  (La 
Paz.  Presldencia  de  la  Republlca,  1990). 

"See  Eduardo  A.  Gamarra.  'Drugs.  Politics,  and 
Foreign  Policy  in  Bolivia.  "  paper  presented  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Money  Laundering 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fl,  October  27-29.  1989. 

"As  Bruce  Bagley,  op.  clt.  notes,  the  success  of 
these  Caribbean  operations  was  tempered  by  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  disruption  of  the  drug 
trade.  The  main  result  was  that  traffickers  discov- 
ered new  routes  through  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico. 

"  For  a  fascinating  account  of  Blast  Furnace  con- 
sult, Michael  H.  Abbott,  •The  Army  and  the  Drug 
War:  Politics  or  National  Security?"  In  Parameters 
U.S.  Army  War  College  Quarterly  Vol.  18  Number  4 
(December  1988),  pp.  96-112. 

"The  price  of  coca  leaves  fell  from  S12S  to  S15  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates  The  Bolivian  govern- 
ment also  claimed  that  800  traffickers  had  fled  the 
country.  As  soon  as  the  U.S.  troops  left  the  price  of 
coca  leaves  Jumped  back  to  pre-Blast  Furnace  levels. 
"See  Bagley,  op.  clt.  'Myths  of  Militarization: 
The  Role  of  the  Military  In  the  War  on  Drugs  In 
Latin  America."  p.  5. 

"For  a  discussion  of  Bolivian  politics  during  Blast 
Furnace  consult,  Eduardo  A.  Gamarra  and  James  M. 
Malloy.  'Mass  Politics  and  Elite  ArrangemenU: 
Elections  and  Democracy  In  Bolivia,  "  In  Jerry 
Ladman  and  Juan  A.  Morales  eds..  Bolivia  After 
Hyperinflation  (Tempe:  Arizona  State  University, 
Onter  for  Latin  American  Studies,  forthcoming). 

"According  to  Lt.  Colonel  Sewall  Menzel,  former 
US  Army  attache  In  La  Paz  who  was  Involved  In  the 
development  of  the  operational  strategy  behind 
Blast  Furnace,  President  Paz  Estenssoro  was  not  In- 
formed until  late  January  1986.  Menzel,  who  was 
present  during  Ambassador  Edward  Rowell's  brief- 
ing, contends  that  Paz  Estenssoro  said,  "Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do."  Inter- 
view. Miami,  FI.  March  14,  1991.  For  Menzel's  own 
written  account  of  Blast  Furnace  consult  "Oper- 
ation Blast  Furnace."  Army  (November  1989),  pp.  24- 
32. 


'•Bickering  between  DOD  personnel  and  DEA  over 
cocaine  laboratories  targeted  In  the  Benl  was  a  con- 
stant feature  of  Blast  furnace.  The  military  was 
openly  skeptical  of  DEA  Intelligence  gathering. 
Menzel  Interview,  Ibid. 

'•The  Blast  Furnace  experience  convinced  Colonel 
Menzel  about  the  futility  of  Interdiction  efforts  In 
Bolivia.  Menzel  now  argues  that  only  by  focusing  on 
reducing  demand  through  education  and  treatment 
on  demand  can  the  drug  crisis  be  overcome.  Inter- 
view Ibid. 

"I Hearings,  'Operation  Snow  Cap:  Past,  Present 
and  Future,"  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affadrs, 
May  23,  1990,  p.  8. 

"Hearings,  ■Operation  Snow  Cap:  Past,  Present 
and  Future,"  House  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
May  23.  1990.  p.  48. 

"cited  In  GAO.  "Drug  Control  U.S.  Supported  Ef- 
forts In  Colombia  and  Bolivia."  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office.  1988).  p.  44. 

"In  March  1989.  Ambassador  Robert  Gelbard 
pushed  for  a  greater  role  for  the  US  armed  forces 
mainly  because  of  what  he  considered  a  less  than  ac- 
ceptable performance  by  the  DEA  In  Bolivia.  Inter- 
view La  Paz.  August  8,  1989. 

'♦In  Bolivia  few  people  outside  of  government  offi- 
cials were  aware  of  Operation  Snow  Cap.  In  general 
Interviews  In  1988,  1989  and  1990  Bolivian  government 
ofnclals  denied  the  existence  of  Snow  Cap  claiming 
It  was  an  Invention  of  the  American  media.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  congress  was  holding  public 
hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation.  This 
points  to  another  recurring  theme  In  U.S. -Bolivia 
counter-narcotics  efforts:  policies  which  are  public 
knowledge  In  Washington  are  kept  secret  In  Bolivia 
because  of  the  high  political  costs  Involved. 

"The  DEA  and  Customs  often  exchange  private 
and  public  accusation  of  Interference.  Complaints 
were  also  voiced  by  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  noted  that  the  DEA  was  engaged  In  operations 
which  should  be  reserved  for  Special  Forces. 

"Report,  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
February  6,  1990,  p.  10  cited  In  United  States  Antl- 
Narcotlcs  Activities  In  the  Andean  Region  (Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  1990),  p.  23.  For  an 
interesting  and  provoking  Illustration  of  bureau- 
cratic Infighting  consult  Michael  Levlne,  Deep  Cover 
(New  "York:  Delacorte  Press,  1990).  Levlne  presents  a 
classic  Illustration  of  bow  Infighting  within  the 
DEA  undermined  countemarcotlcs  operations. 

"  For  a  description  of  General  Thurman's  plan  for 
a  simultaneous  strike  by  the  armed  forces  of  Bo- 
livia, Colombia,  and  Peru  sigalnst  drug  traffickers 
see  "The  Drug  Busters,"  Newsweek  (International 
Edition).  July  16,  1990.  Apart  from  General 
Thurman,  however,  few  enthusiasts  can  be  found  In 
the  Pentagon  for  military  Involvement  In  the  Andes. 
"Statement  by  Melvyn  Levltsky.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Washington, 
DC,  June  20,  1990. 

"•■Andean  Anti-Drug  Efforts:  A  Report  to  the 
Congress,"  (Washington,  D.C.:  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State)  March  1991. 

""See,  'In  the  Americas:  Bolivia,"  Miami  Herald 
March  17,  1991  and  "Desacuerdo  por  lucha 
antldrogas,"'  £1  duetto  Herald  March  18,  1991  p.  3a. 

"  Under  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Cartagena. 
Bolivia  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  Implement 
Interdiction,  eradication,  and  alternative  develop- 
ment strategies  through  bilateral  agreements.  The 
Bolivian  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Defense,  Inte- 
rior are  charged  with  requesting  assistance  and  Im- 
plementing the  strategy.  The  National  Council 
Against  Drug  Abuse  and  Illegal  Drug  Trafficking 
(Consejo  Nacional  de  Lucha  Centra  el  Narcotraflco) 
directs  all  counter-narcotics  efforts.  Eradication 
programs  are  handled  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
while  Interdiction  efforts  are  coordinated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior.  The  Ministry  of  Defense  ap- 
proves all  deployments  of  the  Special  Force  for  the 
Fight  Against  Narcotics  Trafficking  (SFFANT),  a 
multi-agency  task  force  comprised  of  air  force,  navy 
and  UMOPAR  unite.  The  SFFANT  is  a  subordinate 
unit  of  the  National  Council  and  reports  to  It 
through  the  Minister  of  Interior. 

"The  Bolivian  case  also  Illustrates  the  signifi- 
cance of  activist  ambassadors  who  for  several  rea- 
sons, beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  pursue  objec- 
tives above  and  beyond  stated  policy.  Ambassador 
Robert  Gelbard's  activism  demonstrates  how  effec- 
tive a  pro  consular  role  can  be  in  achieving  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. 

"While  most  of  tbe  aid  will  go  toward  equipping 
and  training.  Annex  III  claims  that  a  substantial 
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but  unspecined.  portion  of  this  amount  will  go  to 
civic  action  prorTuns.  The  army  will  obuin  train- 
ing and  equipment  for  two  Infantry  battalions  for 
antl-narcotlcs  operations:  training:  and  equipment 
for  two  engineering  battalions  for  civic  action  pro- 
grams; training  and  equipment  for  a  transport  bat- 
talion; and.  training  and  equipment  for  a  supply  and 
services  section.  The  air  force  will  receive  helicopter 
and  airplane  parts,  six  new  UH-IH  helicopters,  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  for  lu  entire  air  fleet.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  air  military  police  will  receive  train- 
ing and  equipment.  The  navy  will  obtain  up  to  eight 
Plraha  patrol  boats  and  four  additional  36  foot  pa- 
trol boate.  Navy  personnel  will  also  receive  training 
and  equipment. 

"See.  -Paz  Zamora  anuncia  Ingreso  de  FF.AA.  a 
la  lucha  antldroga."  Ultima  Hora  19  May  1990.  d   20 
»ibid. 

"Jorge  Crespo.  Bolivia's  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  spearheaded  efforts  in  Washington  to 
counter  the  momentum  toward  full  scale  militariza- 
tion. In  Interviews  with  Bolivian  Embassy  officials 
they  noted  that  the  Ambassador's  efforts  In  Wash- 
ington proved  costly.  In  an  Ironic  twist  of  events. 
Ambassador  Oelbard  reportedly  accused  Crespo  of 
"Involvement  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States"  and  allegedly  exerted  pressure  on  the  Paz 
Zamora  government  to  secure  his  resignation. 

"Interviews  with  members  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade  and  with  members  of  the  Bolivian 
Embassy  staff  in  Washington  confirmed  this  view. 

"Because  Arce  Gomez's  expulsion  from  Bolivia 
took  place  without  an  extradition  treaty  and  despite 
the  fact  that  warrants  were  out  for  his  arrest  on 
human  rlghu  charges,  a  major  Institutional  crisis 
was  Initiated  pitting  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
executive  branch.  The  fall  out  of  this  conflict  was 
felt  throughout  1990;  In  fact,  the  attempted  Impeach- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  Court  mag- 
istrates by  the  government  controlled  Senate  can  be 
seen  as  an  extension  of  this  conflict.  For  an  expan- 
sion of  this  analysis  consult  Eduardo  A.  Gamarra, 
•The  System  of  Justice  In  Bolivia:  An  Institutional 
Analysis."  (Center  for  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Florida  International  University.  1991). 

""Mllltares  combatlran  drogas.  reltera  Bolivia," 
El  Suevo  Herald  28  March  1991.  p.  3a. 

"Governmental  Intolerance  of  dissident  groups  es- 
calated considerably  as  opposition  to  the  presence  of 
US  military  adlvlsers  and  the  ordering  of  the  army 
Into  the  Chapare  mounted.  The  Paz  Zamora  govern- 
ment Initiated  a  campaign  In  the  local  media  accus- 
ing peasant  groups  and  opposition  parties  of  Inad- 
vertently collaborating  with  drug  traffickers.  A  full 
page  announcement  from  the  ministry  of  Informa- 
tion stated  boldly:  "The  enemy  Is  astute  and  there 
are  those  who  without  knowing  It.  help  the  enemy  " 
See  Preiencia  April  3.  1991.  p.  9. 

"Productores  de  coca  de  tres  palsed  dlscuten 
estrategla  ante  goblemos."  El  Nuevo  Herald.  28 
March  1991.  p.  3a.  and  "Cocaleros  reaclos  a  polltica 
antldrogas."  El  Nuevo  Herald  30  March  1991.  p.  3a. 

"  The  Bolivian  government,  however,  does  not  ac- 
knowledge that  voluntary  eradication  targets  may 
have  been  successful  only  because  of  temporarily 
low  coca  prices  resulting  from  both  the  disruption  of 
trafficking  operations  In  Colombia  and  a  glut  In  the 
coca  market.  Because  of  the  lack  of  alternative 
crops  Bolivian  campeslnos  who  voluntarily  eradi- 
cated their  crops  have  also  planted  new  coca  fields. 
Moreover,  the  price  for  coca  leaves  rebounded  In  late 
1990  and  early  1991  from  the  low  of  SIO  to  around  S47 
per  hundred  pounds.  These  signs  do  not  bode  well  for 
alternative  development  goals. 

*•  In  1990  the  Bolivian  government  presented  a  list 
of  75  alternative  devleopment  projects  to  the  World 
Bank  requiring  J611.4  million  dollars  In  Investment 
aearly  the  potential  for  carrying  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  projects  Is  there;  however,  financing  has  been 
slow  to  come. 

«  According  to  Anteiana,  In  January  712  hectares 
were  eradicated:  however.  In  February  440  hectares 
and  through  March  20  only  120  hectares  had  been 
voluntarily  eradicated.  The  downward  trend  was 
linked  by  Anteiana  to  peasant  reaction  to  the  Im- 
pending militarization  of  the  chapare  region.  See. 
"Preclo  de  la  coca  sube  debldo  a  los  anunclos  de 
mllltajizaclon."  Preaencia  March  26.  1991.  p.  8. 

*See.  MNR  y  AP  se  acusan  de  vulnerar  la 
democracia,"  Prtaencia  March  22.  1991.  p.  1. 

♦•  Bolivian  democracy  has  not  fully  dealt  with  the 
legacy  of  18  years  of  military  rule,  particularly  the 
Oarica  Meia  period.  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  attempted  to  conduct  a  malfeasance  trial 
against  the  former  dictator;  however,  after  Initially 
confronting  the  charges  he  disappeared  and  many 
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suspect  he  Is  still  being  protected  by  certain  ele- 
ment* within  the  armed  forces. 

"  See  Alfred  Stepan.  Rethinking  Miliary  Politics 
(Princeton  University  Press.  1989). 

••  Note,  for  example.  Argentina's  trail  and  convic- 
tion of  former  military  presldenu  and  Brazilian 
president  Fernando  Collor  de  Mello's  decision  to 
abolish  the  feared  servlclo  Naclonal  de  Intellgencla 
(NSI).  Although  on  the  surface  It  would  appear  that 
Bolivia  has  dealt  with  this  Issue  better  than  Its 
neighbors,  the  fact  Is  that  no  military  officer  has 
been  held  accountable  for  the  atrocities  committed 
In  the  early  eighties.  Moreover,  the  trial  of  General 
Garcia  Meza  In  the  Supreme  Court  has  dragged  on 
for  years  while  the  former  de  facto  head-of-state 
continues  to  receive  his  retirements  checks. 

•For  an  analysis  of  this  period  and  lu  political 
ramifications  consult  Eduardo  A.  Gamarra.  "Drugs 
Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  In  Bolivia.  "  paper  deliv- 
ered at  the  International  Symposium  on  Money 
Laundering.  Miami.  Florida.  October  26-28.  1989:  and 
Eduardo  A.  Gamarra,  "Bolivia.  "  In  the  Lattn  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  Contemporary  Record  Volume  7 
(Holmes  and  Meier.  1990). 

""United  SUtes  Antl-Narcotlcs  Activities  In  the 
Andean  Region."  (Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 1990). 

"See  David  Kline.  "How  to  Lose  the  Coke  War  " 
Atlantic  Monthly.  (May  1987),  pp.  22-27. 

"In  late  October  1988.  Ambassador  Robert  Gelbard 
announced  the  suspension  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Bolivian 
navy  presumably  because  It  was  covering  the  ac- 
tions of  narco  traffickers  near  Guayaramerin  In  the 
BenI  region.  This  was  followed  by  the  forced  resigna- 
tion of  Douglas  Estremadolro.  the  Commander  of 
the  Navy. 

"In  May  1990  an  UMOPAR  helicopter  was  alleg- 
edly shot  at  by  members  of  the  army.  Shortly  there- 
after an  UMOPAR  officer  was  allegedly  beaten  up  by 
members  of  the  Barrtentos  regiment  of  the  army  At 
Issue  Is  which  Institution  will  lead  the  drug  battle. 
UMOPAR.  with  years  of  experience  In  the  Cniapare 
Is  unwilling  to  take  a  back  seat.  See.  "Efectlvos  del 
ejerclto  dlspararon  contra  hellcoptero  de 
UMOPAR,"  Ultima  Hora.  May  17.  1990  and.  "Temor  de 
choques  entre  efectlvos  de  las  FF.AA.  Y  UMOPAR 
en  el  Chapare."  Ultima  Hora.  May  16.  1990. 

"At  this  writing  only  the  Judiciary  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  these  programs:  however,  other  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  legislature,  are  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

"In  1988  the  Judiciary  tried  17  narcotrafflcking 
cases  and  sentenced  Roberto  Suarez.  Bolivia's  Infa- 
mous King  of  Cocaine,  to  12  years  In  prison.  In  1989 
12  cases  were  tried,  the  number  of  convictions 
dropped,  and  reports  of  suspects  being  released  pre- 
maturely Increased.  Through  May  1990  only  five 
narcotrafflcking  cases  had  been  heard.  See  Jose  Cha- 
vez Agullar.  "Juzgados  de  Sustanclas  (^ntroladas  " 
Presenaa  May  1.  1990.  p.  3. 

"The  Impact  of  these  courts  on  the  Italian  system 
of  Justice  suggests  that  greater  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  In  the  designing  of  parallel  courts.  See 
Mary  Volcansek.  "The  Judicial  Role  In  Italy:  Inde- 
pendence, Impartiality  and  Legitimacy"  Judicature 
(April-May  1990)  Vol.  73  number  6  pp.  322-327. 

"See.  "Politics  and  Drugs.  Extradition  Causes  In- 
stitutional Crisis."  Latin  American  Regional  Reports 
Andean  Group  February  1.  1990.  p.  3. 

"Consult  for  example.  Gulllermo  O'Donnell. 
Phlllljie  Schmltter.  and  Laurence  Whitehead,  eds. 
Transitions  from  Authoritarian  Rule  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1986);  James  M.  Malloy  and  Mitch- 
ell Sellgson  eds..  Authoritarians  and  Democrats:  the 
Politics  of  Regime  Transition  in  Latin  America  (Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press.  1987);  and  Alfred  Stepan. 
Rethinking  Military  Politics  (Princeton  University 
Press.  1989). 

"Take,  for  example,  the  outrage  generated  by 
Richard  Nixon's  Justification  for  the  Watergate 
break  In.  Oliver  North's  efforU  to  legitimize  the  Il- 
legal funding  of  the  Nlcaraguan  contras  provides  a 
similar  example  of  this  logic  which  ended  abruptly 
with  congressional  condemnation. 
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of  the  Senate  Development  and  Corporations 
Committee  [Comlslon  de  Desarollo  y 
Corporaciones  del  Senado  Naclonal],  follow- 
ing: a  visit  that  he  and  other  lawmakers  paid 
to  the  Umopar  unit  In  Chlmore. 

Carvajal  said  that  the  commander  of  the 
Umopar  unit  In  Chlmore  reported  to  him 
that  300  soldiers  stationed  there  are  not 
enough  to  fulfill  their  mission,  which  Is  to 
fight  drug  trafficking.  "They  say  that  this 
number  should  be  increased  to  at  least  1,000. 
With  this  number  they  would  be  able  to  in- 
vestigate ail  the  trafficking  rings  in  the  re- 
gion." 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  Umopar 
members  is  justified  because  government  of- 
ficials, have  not  fulfilled  the  promises  that 
they  made  to  the  Umopar  personnel,  who 
have  been  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Umopar  unit,  former 
Interior  Minister  Guillermo  Capobianco 
promised  life  insurance  for  the  "Leopards," 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Social  Defense  Under  Secretary  Gonzalo 
Torrico,  also  visited  the  area.  'He  made  sev- 
eral promises  that  have  never  been  imple- 
mented. Consequently  they  are  working 
under  unsuitable,  conditions  and  essentially 
rely  on  the  DEA.  This  is  inconceivable.  We 
should,  as  a  country,  provide  the  support 
needed  by  the  Umopar  so  that  it  can  prop- 
erly fulfill  its  mission,  or  leave  all  antidrug 
work  to  the  DEA.  A  choice  must  be  made. 
Furthermore.  1  believe  that  the  promises 
made  by  government  officials  must  be  ful- 
filled, particularly  those  made  by  the  Inte- 
rior Ministry." 

He  confirmed  that  the  DEA  is  positively 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Umopar. 

"Umopar  is  doing  its  job  in  Chapare 
thanks  to  the  DEA  helicopter  and  thanks  to 
the  fuel  and  food  that  the  DEA  provides,  al- 
lowing them  to  fulfill  their  duties.  The  oper- 
ations have  been  conducted  according  to  a 
program  designed  by  Umopar.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  Implement  the  program 
without  DEA  support."  he  said. 

The  lack  of  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  Interior  Ministry  has  caused 
disillusionment  among  Umopar  members, 
who  are  not  working  efficiently.  "To  over- 
come this  situation,  the  government  must 
fulfill  the  promises  to  provide  life  insurance, 
more  troops,  and  other  matters." 

Despite  the  limitations  on  the  Umopar.  in 
one  of  its  most  recent  operations  it  captured 
a  man  who  reported  on  the  activities  of  the 
Umopar  to  the  drug  traffickers  of  the  region. 
This  infiltrator  hindered  and  harmed 
Umopar  activities  because  he  reported  all 
Umopar  movements  to  the  drug  traffickers 
in  Chapare.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  ANAHEIM 
EAST  ROTARY  CLUB 


[From  El  Diario.  Apr.  23, 1991] 
BoLiVA:  Senator  Says  Antidrug  Operations 
Depend  on  DEA 
The  activities  of  the  Umopar  [Mobile  Units 
for  Rural  Areas]  in  Chapare  are  dependent  on 
the  fuel,  helicopter,  and  food  provided  by  the 
DEA  because  Umopar  has  no  government 
support.  This  information  was  released  by 
Senator  Jose  Luis  Carvajal  Palma,  chairman 


•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  recogrnition  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Anaheim  East  Rotary  Club  on 
May  12,  1991.  As  a  former  rotarian,  I 
know  well  the  great  work  of  Rotary, 
its  "Avenues  of  Service."  the  "Four- 
Way  Test,"  and  "Service  Above  Self." 

The  Anaheim  East  Rotary  Club's 
founding  president  was  Cliff  Garlapp. 
Charter  members  numbered  23.  The 
club  has  conducted  its  meetings  at 
Anaheim  Stadium  since  its  inception. 
It  has  nimibered  among  its  members 
the  outstanding  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  of  the  community. 
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The  club  has 
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Indeed, 
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tary  Club.» 
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and  particularly  in  the 
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•  Mr.    KASTEIJ 
year  marks  the 
enactment  of 
Tax  Act  of  1981 
marginal  tax 
8.nd  provided 
ican   business 
Back      then, 
Reaganomics 
America,  reduce 
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May  9,  1991 


financial  assistance  in 
the  Orangewood  Home 


in  extending  the  con- 
best   wishes   of   the 
the  Anaheim  Elast  Ro- 


REAGANS  4WES0ME  ECONOMIC 
BOOM 


Mr.    President,    this 

10th  anniversary  of  the 

he  Economic  Recovery 

The  ERTA  bill  reduced 

1  ates  for  all  Americans 

incentives  for  Amer- 

to   produce  and  invest. 

critics     charged     that 

would      deindustrialize 

living  standards,  and 

ind  interest  rates. 

about  America's   re- 
in the  1980's  are 
straight  months  of  eco- 
the   creation   of  20 
at  good  wages;  and 
of  manufacturing  pro- 
in  the  industrialized 
for  the  Wall  Street 
this  week,  economist 
examines  the  facts  and 
"The  pro-longed  U.S.- 
Df  1983-90  must  go  down 
Dooks  as  one  of  the  most 
performances  on 


ec(  nomic 


reason  for  today's  eco- 

is  quite  simple:   We 

a^ay  from  the  progrowth 

were    responsible    for 

ecohomic  prosperity  in  the 

best  cure  for  recession  is  to 

c  n  both  labor  and  capital, 

]  >deral  spending,  and  re- 


ject burdensome  Federal  mandates  and 
regulations  on  small  businesses. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Reynolds'  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  6. 1991] 
Reagan's  Awesome  Economic  Boom 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

The  92-month  economic  expansion  that 
began  In  November  1982  and  ended  July  1990 
was  3'.^  times  as  long  as  the  average  peace- 
time expansion  since  1919,  and  second  only  to 
the  record  of  106  months  In  1961-^.  Such  an 
exceptionally  long  period  of  rising  output 
and  employment  left  the  country  with  enor- 
mous cumulative  gains  that  will  be  barely 
dented  by  what  appears  to  be  a  mild  down- 
turn. 

From  trough  to  peak,  real  GNP  rose  32  per- 
cent, or  4.2  percent  per  year.  That  means  the 
entire  U.S.  economy,  including  government, 
grew  by  nearly  one-third  in  fewer  than  nine 
years.  The  output  of  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions grew  even  faster.  38.6  percent  over  nine 
years — an  annual  rate  of  5  percent. 

NO  DEINDUSTRIALIZATION 

The  Federal  Reserve's  index  of  manufac- 
turing production  grew  faster  still — by  6.3 
percent  a  year— yielding  an  awesome  total 
increase  of  48.3  percent.  All  the  talk  about 
the  "deindustriallzation  of  America"  turns 
out  to  have  been  not  only  false  but  ludi- 
crous. The  near-doubling  of  exports,  in  real 
terms,  over  those  nine  years  Is  equally  at 
odds  with  conventional  unwisdom  about  an 
alleged  loss  of  "competitiveness."  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  exports  have  peaked, 
even  now. 

What  happened  to  investment  is  more  con- 
troversial. Total  private  investment  was  up 
more  than  71  percent,  despite  early  cutbacks 
in  housing  and  nonresidential  construction. 
Producers'  durable  equipment,  which  studies 
by  Larry  Summers  and  others  have  shown  to 
be  particularly  vital  to  economic  growth, 
was  up  76.3  percent. 

To  make  such  a  big  number  look  small, 
some  economists  would  have  us  believe  that 
most  of  the  Increased  investment  was  eaten 
away  by  depreciation,  leaving  little  Improve- 
ment in  the  "net"  capital  stock.  There  are 
complex  conceptual  and  measurement  prob- 
lems with  that  argument.  The  quality  of  cap- 
ital equipment,  for  example,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  dollars  spent.  Replac- 
ing a  depreciated  electric  typewriter  with  a 
similarly  priced  computer  may  not  add  a 
dollar  to  "net  investment,"  but  It  certainly 
generates  more  valuable  goods  and  services. 

The  evidence  contradicts  the  pessimistic 
claim  that  the  investment  boom  yielded  lit- 
tle "net"  improvement  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital stock.  Since  manufacturing  output  rose 
by  more  than  48  percent,  and  exports  by 
nearly  93  percent,  there  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial investments  in  added  capacity  to 
generate  all  that  added  production.  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  business  equipment  last  Septem- 
ber was  nearly  76  percent  higher  than  it  had 
been  in  1983,  and  imports  of  capital  goods 
have  exceeded  imports  of  consumer  goods 
since  1987.  It  surpasses  credibility  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  new  machinery  that  was 
produced  or  Imported  in  recent  years  is  now 
all  worn  out  or  "depreciated,"  leaving  little 
"net"  improvement. 

Farm  Income  is  not  Included  In  the  graph, 
because  farming  does  not  simply  follow  the 
overall  ups  and  downs  of  the  overall  econ- 
omy. The  trough  for  farmers  was  1983,  not 
1982.  and  the  msot  recent  peak  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 


dipping  slightly  since  then.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1990,  real  net  farm  income  was  up  188 
percent  from  the  deeply  depressed  average  of 
1983,  but  also  up  125  percent  from  1980. 

Government  certainly  grew  too.  However, 
like  farming,  the  timing  of  government  ac- 
tivities does  not  quite  match  the  overall 
cycle.  Measured  in  constant  1982  dollars,  fed- 
eral tax  receipts  soared  by  36.8  percent  be- 
tween fiscal  1983  and  fiscal  1989.  So  much  for 
the  canard  that  lower  tax  rates  starved  the 
central  government.  Purchases  by  state  and 
local  governments  grew  by  30.2%.  Before  last 
year's  Increases  in  federal  and  state  taxes, 
real  after-tax  income  per  person  (which  had 
risen  only  7.5%  from  1973  through  1980)  had 
risen  by  19.2%  from  1980  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1990. 

Another  statistic  that  tracks  a  different 
cycle  is  labor  productivity.  Indeed,  produc- 
tivity rose  during  1981-82,  as  it  did  in  pre- 
vious recessions  and  will  again  this  year. 
When  productivity  in  nonfinancial  corporate 
business  reached  its  characteristically  early 
cyclical  peak,  at  the  end  of  1988,  It  was  up 
14.1%  from  1980.  When  considered  alongside 
the  huge  and  important  Increase  in  employ- 
ment of  millions  of  less-skilled  new  workers, 
the  combination  of  a  25%  increase  in  hours 
of  work,  plus  more  output  per  hour,  was  real- 
ly quite  an  achievement. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  expansion  was  the 
enormous  growth  of  small  entrepreneurial 
ventures,  indicated  by  an  increase  of  nearly 
two-thirds  in  the  real  income  of  nonfarm 
proprietors.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this 
burst  of  individual  creativity  and  enterprise 
occurring  were  it  not  for  the  sharp  reduction 
in  marginal  tax  rates  on  Individual  income 
and.  until  1987,  on  capital  gains. 

The  unusually  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  and  finding  jobs  is  like- 
wise surely  attributable  to  the  improvement 
in  after-tax  rewards.  The  percentage  of  the 
working-age  population  with  jobs  had  hov- 
ered around  58%-59%  from  1966  to  1983.  It 
soared  to  63.4%  by  early  1990.  Back  in  1980, 
the  Labor  Department's  intermediate  projec- 
tion was  that  the  civilian  labor  force  would 
be  119.3  million  In  1990.  The  actual  labor 
forced  turned  out  to  be  124.8  million,  4.6% 
higher  than  expected.  Despite  this  unex- 
pected surge  in  the  number  of  eager  job  seek- 
ers, the  unemployemnt  rate  is  lower  today— 
in  the  middle  of  a  recession— than  it  was  in 
all  but  two  of  the  years  from  1975  through 
1986. 

There  were  19.3  million  more  people  work- 
ing at  the  peak  of  the  job  cycle  than  at  the 
end  of  1982,  an  Increase  of  19.5%.  And  nearly 
all  of  these  added  workers  are  still  working, 
despite  the  recession.  Hours  of  work  rose 
even  more  than  the  number  of  jobs,  by  25.3%, 
as  more  people  became  willing  to  work  over- 
time, or  as  self-employed  proprietors,  or  at 
second  jobs. 

Those  who  spent  the  past  decade  telling  us 
that  "Reaganomics"  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed are  still  mystified  by  what  happened,  so 
they  employ  remarkable  ingenuity  and  self- 
deception  in  trying  to  deny  that  it  happened 
at  all.  Even  now,  we  still  hear  such  critics 
leaning  on  such  elementary  fallacies  as  com- 
plaining about  the  increase  in  household 
debts,  while  ignoring  altogether  the  larger 
increase  in  both  real  and  financial  assets. 

There  are  several  statistical  tricks  favored 
by  those  who  search  in  vain  for  ways  to  deni- 
grate what  was  obviously  the  second  longest 
and  strongest  expansion  on  record.  The  most 
common  device  is  to  compare  1980-89  with 
1970-79,  since  the  1980s  (unlike  the  1970s) 
began  with  three  tough  years,  as  we  wrestled 
with  runaway  inflation  and  brutal  taxation. 
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Even  If  we  switch  to  1980  as  a  base  for  com- 
parison, though,  real  GNP  had  nonetheless 
Increased  30.8%  by  the  third  quarter  of  1990, 
and  manufacturing  output  was  still  up  by 
41%.  No  amount  of  statistical  gamesmanship 
can  make  gains  of  that  magnitude  disappear. 

MORE  REAL  OUTPUT 

Another  common  trick  Is  to  compare  an- 
nual rates  of  change  with  previous,  much 
shorter,  cycles— as  though  the  durability  of 
an  expansion  makes  no  difference  whatso- 
ever. The  Inflationary  36-month  1971-73  ex- 
pansion, and  the  similar  58-month  1975-80  ex- 
pansion, did  Indeed  show  rapid  annual  rates 
of  increase  in  certain  data— especially  prices 
and  Inventories.  But  a  4.2%  rate  of  economic 
growth  over  92  months  adds  up  to  a  lot  more 
real  output.  Income  and  accumulated  wealth 
than  any  conceivable  rate  of  growth  over  36 
or  58  months. 

Facts  are  often  politically  inconvenient, 
but  the  facts  about  this  expansion  just 
wont't  go  away.  Call  it  dumb  luck  or  smart 
policies,  the  prolonged  U.S.-led  expansion  of 
1983-1990  must  go  down  in  the  history  books 
as  one  of  the  most  impressive  economic  per- 
formances on  record.* 
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INPUSINO  PRIZE  LECTURESHIP  IN 
CANCER  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  P. 
Infusino,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years,  for  his  commitment  to  the  fight 
against  cancer.  On  May  16,  1991,  Tom 
will  be  honored  by  the  creation  of  the 
Infusino  Prize  Lectureship  in  Cancer 
Causation  and  Epidemiology  by  the 
Wakefern  Food  Corp. 

For  20  years.  Tom  has  been  chairman 
of  Wakefern,  the  cooperative  serving 
ShopRite  supermarkets  in  New  Jersey 
and  five  other  States.  Yet,  Tom  has 
distinguished  himself  not  only  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  but  in  his  dedication 
to  the  community  and  to  civic  endeav- 
ors, particularly  his  support  for  cancer 
research. 

The  Infusino  Prize  of  $10,000  annually 
will  be  administered  by  the  Lautenberg 
Center  for  General  and  Tumor  Immu- 
nology. The  prize  will  be  awarded  each 
year  at  a  different  site  in  Wakefern's 
six-State  region.  Scientists  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad  would  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  the  award.  Each 
winner  would  give  his  or  her  lecture  to 
the  general  public.  Scientists  from 
leading  international  research  centers 
will  serve  on  the  prize  committee, 
which  will  be  chaired  by  Dr.  David 
Weiss. 

The  Infusino  Prize  honors  Tom's 
leadership  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 
Tom  spearheaded  Wakefern's  fundrais- 
ing  efforts  to  create  an  endowment  for 
basic  research  in  cancer  biology  and 
Immunology.  This  endowment  of  more 
than  $1  million  provides  funds  for  con- 
tinuing research  into  one  of  human- 
ity's most  dreaded  diseases.  Few  cor- 
porations have  demonstrated  such  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  community. 
We  can  all  hope  the  Infusino  Prize  to 
be  announced  on  May  16  will  provide 
new  impetus  to  our  scientists  who  seek 


to  understand  the  cause  of  cancer,  and 
to  help  us  find  cures. 

I  join  Tom's  wife  Estelle,  the  whole 
Infusino  family,  and  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues,  as  they  celebrate  this 
honor  to  a  man  who  has  set  an  example 
of  service  to  others.* 
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DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  leaders 
on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  bill  (H.R.  2251)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  contribu- 
tions of  foreign  governments  and/or  interest 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for 
peacekeeping  activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain amendments  which  I  will  offer  on 
behalf  of  other  Senators  and  myself. 
These  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
other  amendments  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  Mr.  Hatfield  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

Mr.  B"irRD.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  2251 
provides  appropriations  totaling 
$487,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$367,269,000  in  outlays.  Of  this  amount, 
$150,500,000  in  budget  authority  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  for  emergency  international 
disaster  assistance,  emergency  refugee 
assistance,  and  emergency  peacekeep- 
ing activities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. Senators  will  recall  that  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  contains 
the  contributions  of  our  allies  in  the 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  effort. 

Appropriations  totaling  $320,500,000 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
regional  defense  fund  to  cover  the  IX)D 
costs  of  the  refugee  relief  effort. 

The  bill  also  contains  $85,000,000  for 
reimbursement  of  international  disas- 
ter and  refugee  assistance  accounts 
drawn  down  in  support  of  Kurdish  aid. 


All  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill 
are  within  the  limitations  for  DOD  and 
for  international  affairs  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  will  not  break  the  caps  nor 
cause  a  sequester. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring 0MB  to  submit  a  report  on  do- 
mestic disaster  assistance  needs  within 
10  days  after  enactment.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have  been 
working  with  the  administration  on  de- 
termining the  amount  of  emergency 
funding  that  will  be  needed  to  cover 
these  disasters.  On  May  1.  1991,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  OMB  Director  Darman  con- 
cerning the  funding  shortfall  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  disaster  relief  fund 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FEMA].  Mr.  Darman  re- 
sponded on  May  7,  1991.  In  his  response, 
Mr.  Darman  indicated  that  "it  is  high- 
ly likely  that  we  will  recommend  a 
FEMA  supplemental  of  some  amount. 
It  is  also  likely  that  we  will  rec- 
ommend a  further  Desert  Shield/Storm 
supplemental." 

In  light  of  the  need  for  OMB  to  com- 
plete its  assessment  of  domestic  disas- 
ter assistance  needs,  and  in  order  to 
work  out  acceptable  funding  levels  so 
that  these  domestic  needs  will  be  treat- 
ed as  "emergencies"  under  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  withhold  such  amendments  on  this 
bill.    To    do    otherwise    would    likely 
cause  a  sequester  on  all  domestic  dis- 
cretionary  programs   and    this   would 
cut   into    our   domestic    discretionary 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  beyond. 
Mr.   President,   this  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  sup- 
ports the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
to   provide   emergency   relief,   support 
and  relocation  of  the  Kurdish  refugees 
in  northern  Iraq.  This  unusual,  but  ab- 
solutely   necessary    and    commendable 
action,  swiftly  put  into  place  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  has  been  joined 
in  by  many  other  nations— a  wide  com- 
bination of  nations,  including  our  coa- 
lition partners  in  Desert   Storm,   but 
also  other  nations,  international  pri- 
vate relief  organizations  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The  care,  feeding,  sheltering,  medical 
relief,  and  counseling  of  some  half  a 
million  Kurds  in  the  high  mountains 
on  the  Iraq-Turkish  border  have  been 
accomplished  through  a  professional, 
humane,  and  even  heroic  effort  by 
United  States  military  forces.  Senators 
and  staff  who  have  traveled  to  the  re- 
gion within  the  last  few  days  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  our  efforts  have  sta- 
bilized the  situation,  saving  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thoiisands  of  Kurds,  par- 
ticularly children  from  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  certain  death.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  role  that  U.S. 
Special  Forces  men  and  women  have 
played,  living  in  the  makeshift  camps 
on  those  high  mountains,  organizing 
the  distribution  of  food,  developing  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  those  people  that 
their  future  is  not  hopeless.  I  am  also 
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ish  bases  and  territory  to  literally  be 
taken  over  by  more  than  10,000  United 
States  forces,  allied  forces  of  many  na- 
tions, and  international  organizations 
to  organize  this  tremendous,  unprece- 
dented relief  operation.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  succeed  as  we 
have  without  that  support.  I  say,  this, 
Mr.  President,  knowing  that  there  have 
been  historical  tensions  and  problems 
between  Turkey  and  the  Kurds— this  is 
all  the  more  reason  to  commend  the 
Government  of  President  Turgut  Ozal, 
for  providing  the  support  that  it  has 
given. 

Mr.  President,  we  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  Kurds  because  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  believe  that  we  incurred 
substantial  responsibility,  other  than 
on  moral  grounds,  to  engage  in  this  op- 
eration. First,  this  mass  human  migra- 
tion was  an  outcome  of  the  war,  an 
outcome  of  the  devastation  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  invited,  and  got,  from  the 
United  States  and  our  partners.  The 
Kurds,  then  are  in  some  sense,  victims 
of  that  war,  and  in  helping  them,  we 
are  responsibly  acting  to  attend  to  one 
unfortunate  outcome  of  our  actions. 
Second,  we  encouraged  the  Kurds,  per- 
haps indirectly,  to  revolt  against  the 
Iraqi  regime,  and  they  may  have  pre- 
sumed that  we  would  come  to  their  aid, 
and  relied  on  the  words  of  President 
Bush  to  assume  that  we  would  support 
tlwir  revolt. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us  provides  that  the 
American  taxpayer  pay  100  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  relief  effort,  some  $320.5  million, 
as  calculated  through  the  end  of  May. 
We  are  going  to  be  there  well  beyond 
the  end  of  May.  certainly  into  the  sum- 
mer, in  all  likelihood,  before  we  can  ex- 
tract ourselves  and  leave  the  security 
task  to  the  United  Nations.  So  there 
will  be  further  costs,  perhaps  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  administration,  in 
making  the  request  in  the  way  it  has, 
is  saying  that  the  money  our  allies 
have  so  far  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican war  effort  should  not  be  going  to 
the  Kurdish  relief,  so  the  taxpayer  is 
paying  for  it.  I  suppose  the  rationale 
for  this  is  that  it  is  not  a  direct  cost  of 
the  war,  and  the  allies  are  contributing 
some  forces  and  supplies  bilaterally  to 
the  relief  operation.  While  this  may  be 
true,  the  facts  are  that  American  tax- 
payers are  footing  almost  the  whole 
tab.  And  even  the  State  Department 
costs,  amounting  to  some  additional 
$150  million,  are  coming  from  the  inter- 
est on  the  allied  contribution  account 
and,  in  a  deft  exercise  in  fine  distinc- 
tions, the  administration  argues  that 
the  interest  is  U.S.  money  and  not  al- 
lied money,  so  the  fiction  is  preserved 
that  allied  contributions  are  not  being 
used  for  the  American  operation. 

Mr.  President,  our  allies,  particularly 
the  Persian  Gulf  states,  are  still  in  ar- 
rears to  us  for  some  $17.8  billion  that 


they  pledged  to  help  defer  the  war 
costs.  That  is  from  a  total  pledge  of 
some  $54  billion.  We  fully  expect  that 
our  allies  will  help  pay  the  war  costs 
and  keep  their  promise.  I  understand 
that  the  State  Department  has  asked 
that  they  help  pay  our  share  of  the  re- 
lief effort  as  well.  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  whether  our  allies  have  agreed  to 
pay  any  of  our  relief  costs,  but  collect- 
ing from  them  has  been  a  rather  dis- 
appointing experience  to  date.  In  addi- 
tion, I  understand  that  the  money 
pledged  by  the  Persian  Gulf  states  to 
Turkey  to  help  defer  her  war  costs  are 
not  materializing,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Baker,  will 
continue  to  press  and  remind  those 
states  of  their  obligations  not  only  to 
us  but  also  to  the  Turks,  who  were  so 
instrimfiental  in  protecting  allied  inter- 
ests from  the  outset  of  the  Iraqi  attack 
last  August  2.  1990. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
not remain  indefinitely  in  northern 
Iraq  and  we  have  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national guarantee  of  Kurdish  survival 
that  is  not  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payer forever.  We  need  to  devise  ways 
to  relieve  the  burden  on  our  taxpayers. 
We  are  acting  rightly  and  superbly  in 
Turkey  and  Iraq,  but  the  American 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  know  where  it 
all  stops.  Our  allies  have  a  continuing 
obligation  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  liabilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  the  record  to  state 
at  this  time  how  the  allied  financial 
contributions  are  coming  along.  Saudi 
Arabia  made  a  total  pledge  of  $16,839 
billion.  The  total  received  to  date  in 
cash  and  in  kind,  $7,595  billion,  or  45 
percent  of  the  commitment,  leaving  an 
amount  owed  by  Saudi  Arabia  of  $9,244 
billion. 

Kuwait  made  a  total  pledge  of  $16,006 
billion,  and  has  paid  $9,271  billion,  or  58 
percent  of  her  pledge,  leaving  an 
amount  owing  of  $6,735  billion. 

Germany  made  a  total  pledge  of 
$6,572,000,000.  She  has  paid  to  date 
$6,564,000,000,  or  99.7  percent  of  her 
commitment,  leaving  $18  million. 
Japan  pledged  $10,740,000,000,  has  paid 
$9,448,000,000.  or  88  percent,  leaving 
owed  $1,292,000,000.  The  total  pledges  to 
date  are  $54,557,000,000.  The  total  re- 
ceived to  date  is  $36,798,000,000.  or  67 
percent  of  the  total.  leaving 
$17,759,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  May  1,  1991.  to 
Richard  Darman  from  myself  and  his 
response  dated  May  7.  1991,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1991. 
Mr.  Richard  G.  Darman, 
Director,   Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Darman:  As  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  prepares  to  take  up  the 
President's  1991  Emergency  supplemental  re- 
quests for  the  Dei)artment  of  Defense,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  State  Department,  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  two  domestic  disaster  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  in  need  of  substan- 
tial additional  funding. 

First  is  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  as  of  April  10,  1991, 
FEMA  had  $191  million  available  for  future, 
yet-to-be-declared  disasters.  Since  that  date, 
six  disasters  have  been  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  these.  New  York  and  Indiana  are  es- 
timated to  cost  $74  million.  Data  is  not  yet 
available  for  the  other  four  states;  Texas, 
Maine.  Kansas,  and  Louisiana.  With  the  up- 
coming hurricane  season,  there  may  well  be 
additional  fiscal  1991  needs  for  this  disaster 
assistance  program. 

The  second  program  is  the  Emergency  Crop 
Loss  Assistance  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  authorized  in  Title  XXH,  Sec- 
tion 2235  of  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conserva- 
tion, and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  This  section  au- 
thorizes "such  sums  as  may  be  provided  for 
in  appropriations  acts.  In  previous  years, 
this  program  was  a  non-appropriated  manda- 
tory. I  am  advised  that  for  the  1989  crop 
year,  these  mandatory  payments  totaled  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  1990  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  program  could  range  be- 
tween $700  million  and  $900  million. 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  Administra- 
tion's assessment  of  these  two  disaster  as- 
sistance programs  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  In  finding  an  acceptable  way  to 
address  any  1991  funding  shortfall  for  them. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 


Sjudi  Aribia  . 

Kuwat 

tW  ..._. 


Office  of  Management 

AND  Budget, 
Washington.  DC,  May  7,  1991. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  1  concerning  the  Administra- 
tion's pending  supplemental  request  for  Iraqi 
refugee  assistance.  In  your  letter,  you  iden- 
tify two  areas  of  domestic  disaster  assist- 
ance: the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
and  the  Emergency  Crop  Loss  Assistance 
program  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  You 
note  specifically  that  these  two  domestic 
program  areas  may  require  substantial  addi- 
tional funding.  And  you  ask  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's assessment. 

This  letter  is  a  preliminary  response  to 
your  letter.  I  propose  to  provide  a  full  assess- 
ment when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  a  systematic  examination  of  the  is- 
sues you  have  raised. 

In  the  case  of  FEMA,  I  would  note  only  the 
following  by  way  of  introductory  response. 
We  cannot  now  verify  the  various  FEMA  re- 
quests that  have  been  discussed.  It  is  the 
case  that  the  Congress,  in  Its  regular  appro- 
priations, underfunded  the  Administration's 
requests  for  fiscal  years  198^91  by  $M2  mil- 
lion. And  it  is  troubling  that  the  pending 
Congressional  budget  resolutions  promise  to 
continue  this  pattern  by  funding  FEMA  dis- 
aster relief  at  zero.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  Is  also  clear  that  FEMA's  internal 
reporting  and  estimating  systems  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  This  is  the  subject  of  a 
recently-initiated  OMB-FEMA  "SWAT 
team"  study.  When  the  study  is  completed, 
we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  pro- 
vide an  informed  judgment  as  to  FEMA's 
true  needs,  and  how  best  to  fund  them. 

With  respect  to  agriculture  disaster  assist- 
ance. I  would  offer  only  these  initial  observa- 
tions. The  Agriculture  Department  is  using 
existing  authority  to  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance and  has  not  made  any  request  to  OMB 
for  further  resources.  It  Is  the  case  that  the 
1990  farm  bill  changed  the  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  agricultural  disasters.  But,  at  this 
point,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  satisfactory 
basis  for  a  suggestion  that  these  changes  re- 
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quire  a  substantial  supplemental.  Your  let- 
ter, of  course,  does  not  make  such  a  claim.  It 
simply  asks  for  our  assessment.  We  are  con- 
sulting with  the  Agriculture  Department  on 
this  and  will  soon  try  to  respond  more  fully. 

In  both  these  areas— FEMA  and  Agri- 
culture—there are  complex  Issues  still  to  be 
sorted  out. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House  may 
intend  to  act  this  week  on  our  pending  Iraqi 
refugee  request— and  that  the  bill  to  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  may  be  a  clean  bill  (dealing 
only  with  Iraqi  refugee  assistance).  If  so,  and 
if  the  House  action  Is  satisfactory,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  might  act  quickly  and 
similary  on  this  limited  matter. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  this  approach 
would  leave  the  issues  you  raise  still  to  be 
addressed.  Although  I  do  not  now  know  the 
outcome  of  our  further  analyses,  I  think  it 
highly  likely  that  we  will  recommend  a 
FEMA  supplemental  of  some  amount.  It  is 
also  likely  that  we  will  recommend  a  further 
Desert  Shield/Storm  Supplemental.  With  the 
prospect  of  one  or  both  of  these  requests  in 
view,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  that  issues 
of  domestic  assistance  be  put  aside  for  the 
moment.  This  would  have  two  favorable  ef- 
fects: It  would  allow  the  Congress  to  move 
expeditiously  with  respect  to  Iraqi  refugee 
assistance.  And  it  would  allow  us  time  to 
treat  the  Issues  of  domestic  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  careful  analysis. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  approach 
could  be  pursued  without  prejudice  to  issues 
of  domestic  assistance,  and  without  adverse 
effect  on  the  funding  of  legitimate,  imme- 
diate, emergency  requirements.  In  any  case, 
I  shall  provide  you  with  further  analysis  in  a 
subsequent  response,  and  shall  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  you  on  these  Is- 
sues. 

With  best  regards, 

Richard  Darman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  of  al- 
lied financial  contributions  to  Desert 
Storm  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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II 
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Total 


9,741 


44,816 


54,557 


32,035 


4.763 


36,798 


17,759 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  additional  time  the 
Senator  may  require  from  my  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement,  except  for  some 
amendments  I  am  going  to  offer.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  make  a  statement,  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
leave  to  the  chairman  the  description 
of  this  emergency  supplemental.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  administration  has, 
of  course,  fully  endorsed  this  bill,  in 
fact  requested  it  and,  as  I  understand, 
also  supports  the  amendments  to  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  this  also  carries  the 
support  of  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Kasten,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  from  which 


these  two  major  parts  come,  Senator 
Stevens. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  again  the 
expeditious  handling  of  this  matter.  I 
think  it  also  reflects  the  excellent  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  Appro- 
priations Conrunittee  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  and  the  administration. 
Only  a  matter  of  a  couple  days  ago  Mr. 
Darman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget:  Senator  B'niD, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  myself; 
and  Senator  Stevens,  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Defense,  confernd  on  this  matter,  and 
subsequent  to  thit  time,  from  that  in- 
formal conversation  and  discussion, 
this  bill  has  mo\  ed  through  the  House 
and  is  ready  to  b;  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  be  signed  by  the  F*resident. 
I  think  it  is  probably  record  time  for 
handling  a  supph  mental. 

It  also  has  sone  very  interesting  fi- 
nancing. As  th«  chairman  has  indi- 
cated. $235  millic  n  of  this  total  of  some 
almost  $600  million  is  being  financed 
out  of  the  interei  t  produced  by  the  spe- 
cial funding  thai  was  organized  by  the 
administration  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  "or  the  posit  of  those 
contributions  by  foreign  governments 
on  Desert  Stom.  and  also  from  the 
special  fund  that  was  created  by  the 
Congress  through  the  appropriations 
process  of  a  dep<  sit  fund  and  the  prin- 
cipal from  that  fund.  So  it  really  is 
dealing  with  sone  rather  interesting 
and  historical  unding  systems,  not 
that  those  systems  ever  make  a  best 
seller  upon  pub  ication.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  repress  nt  a  rather  historic 
event  today  as  we  offer  this  supple- 
mental appropria  tions  bill. 

I  yield  the  floo  ■  at  this  time  and  indi- 
cate my  support  on  the  Republican  side 
for  the  amendmdnts  to  be  proposed  by 
the  chairman  to  complete  the  work  on 
the  supplementa  . 

Mr.  BYRD.  N  r.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  :  nay  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senaior  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Ilr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingruishe(  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
for  getting  th  s  emergency  supple- 
mental appropri  itions  bill  to  the  floor 
80  quickly. 

I  also  thank  ttie  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subc  smmittee,  Mr.  Kasten, 
and  his  staff  wiho  worked  so  closely 
with  us  in  getting  this  supplemental  to 
the  Senate  floo-  without  delay.  They 
instnimental  in  resolving  con- 
some,  both  in  the  ad- 
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ing.  There  is  no 


eign  operations 
drawdowns  to 
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hausted  disastei 


human  tragedy 
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ministration  anl  here  in  the  Senate, 
about  aspects  of  the  House  bill. 

As  I  can  attest  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  Kuipish  refugee  camps  in 
during  my  recent  visit 
the  needs  are  stagger- 
question  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  koing  to  need  far  more 
to  assist  the  Daqi  refugees  than  the 
million  it  has  already 
drawn  down  from  the  various  emer- 
gency assistanc^  accounts  in  the  for- 
appropriation.  These 
ijieet  the  crisis  of  the 
Iraqi  refugees  has  ex- 
and  emergency  assist- 


ance accounts  ji  st  as  a  horrendous  new 


has  occurred  in  Ban- 
threatens  in  regions  of 


sub-Sahara  Africa.  The  $235.5  million 


provided  in  this  supplemental  will  at 
least  partially  replenish  those  emer- 
gency accounts  and  provide  some  addi- 
tional assistance  to  provide  help  to  ref- 
ugees in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

I  regret  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for 
the  administration  to  get  this  emer- 
gency supplemental  here.  I  urged  that 
this  request  be  made  in  early  April. 
Fortunately,  the  House  acted  expedi- 
tiously, and  now  the  Senate  is  doing 
the  same.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  be  able  to  accept  the  Senate 
changes,  and  no  conference  even  be 
necessary.  K  a  conference  does  prove 
necessary,  I  would  hoi)e  that  it  will  be 
of  very  short  duration. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
surprise  me  if  the  administration  has 
to  come  back  again  even  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  to  ask  for  additional 
emergency  refugee  and  disaster  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  again 
the  Senate,  with  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  others  who 
have  worked  on  this,  has  moved  most 
expeditiously  on  this  serious  matter 
and  I  think  most  responsibly.  I  know 
other  Senators  wanted  to  add  amend- 
ments on  other  matters  and  restrained 
from  doing  that  because  of  the  urgent 
need  for  this  refugee  aid. 

I  only  note  again,  as  I  did  in  my  ear- 
lier statement  in  April,  I  requested  the 
administration  come  forward  with  such 
aid.  I  have  gone  into  those  refugee 
camps  in  Iraq.  I  did  last  week.  I  have 
been  in  towns  in  Iraq  that  are  setting 
up  other  refugee  centers.  I  see  the  ter- 
rible need.  When  they  talk  about  peo- 
ple clinging  to  the  mountains,  they  ac- 
tually are. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  delay  no  further. 
I  am  glad  this  bill  is  moving  forward. 
Anybody  who  spent  even  the  amount  of 
time  that  I  did  there  realizes  how  seri- 
ous it  is.  But  I  hope,  too,  the  adminis- 
tration will  look  very  carefully  at 
other  refugee  matters  coming  up  and 
deal  with  those  eventualities. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  certain  amendments:  one  by 
myself,  one  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hollings 
and  Mr.  Rudman,  one  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
BURDICK  and  Mr.  Cochran,  one  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Kasten,  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc;  that  the 
reading  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  as  though  individ- 
ually offered  and  acted  upon;  that 
statements  in  explanation  of  the 
amendments  appear  appropriately  in 
the  Record;  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  237 

On  page  3,  line  11,  delete:  "Defense  Co- 
operation account"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  on  page  3,  line  24. 

amendment  no.  237 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
bill  appropriates  $16  million  for  trans- 
fer from  the  Defense  cooperation  ac- 
count to  be  provided  to  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Society,  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Relief  Society  and  the 
Air  Force  Aid  Society  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  those  groups  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  My  amendment 
strikes  the  House  provision. 

The  military  relief  societies  operate 
as  private  organizations  serving  active 
duty  members,  reserves  and  retirees, 
and  their  dependents.  They  provide  in- 
terest-free loans  and  grants  to  families 
faced  with  emergency  financial  situa- 
tions. The  moneys  can  be  used  for  pay- 
ing off  overdue  rent  and  utility  bills, 
emergency  transportation  needs,  fu- 
neral expenses,  and  the  like. 

Funding  for  these  loans  and  grants 
comes  from  individual  contributions 
made  by  military  members,  private 
companies,  and  others.  Heretofore, 
these  groups  have  not  received  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  House's  effort  to  provide  appro- 
priated funds  for  contribution  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  well-meaning 
but  misguided.  Here's  why: 

Allowing  appropriated  funds  to  be 
contributed  to  private  relief  organiza- 
tions would  set  an  unwelcome  prece- 
dent. Frankly,  we  would  be  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  private  groups  making  a 
permanent  claim  to  Government  re- 
sources. 

This  bill  singles  out  three  well-de- 
serving, nonprofit  relief  activities,  but 
there  are  a  multitude  of  other  relief  or- 
ganizations equally  well-deserving. 
This  is  hard  to  justify  in  light  of  the 
tremendous  efforts  other  nonprofit  re- 
lief organizations  have  made  to  quell 
the  suffering  of  peoples  in  Iraq  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Congress  has  established  other 
programs  to  care  for  the  well-being  of 
our  military  members  and  their  de- 
pendents, including  a  number  of  bene- 
fits enacted  in  the  Desert  Shield  sup- 
plemental appropriations  act. 

No  doubt,  the  military  relief  soci- 
eties deserve  the  support  they  receive. 
But  funding  a  select  group  of  private 
interests,  however  deserving,  with  pub- 
lic moneys  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Funding  these  programs  is  best  left  to 
the  individual  contributions  of  private 
citizens  and  companies.  Further,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  charters  of 
these  relief  organizations  prohibit 
them  from  accepting  Federal  funds. 

amendment  No.  238 
On  page  10,  after  line  15,  Insert: 
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CHAPTER  IV 

department  of  commerce 
International  Trade  Administration 
operations  and  administration 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing In  Public  Law  101-515  and  Public  Law 
102-27.  $159,325,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out    export    promotion    programs    notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Pub- 
lic Law  99-64. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-515,  $8,262,000  is  hereby 
rescinded. 

Defender  Services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
Services",  $8,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  10,  line  16.  following  "CHAPTER" 
strike  "IV"  and  insert  "V"  and  renumber 
sections  accordingly. 

amendment  no.  238 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  "deficit 
neutral"  amendments  be  accepted  to 
H.R.  2251. 

These  amendments  are  intended  to 
allow  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  continue 
operations  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

First,  the  committee  has  included  a 
provision  to  enable  the  International 
Trade  Administration's  [ITA]  export 
promotion  programs  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  level  for  which  appropriations 
already  have  been  made  available.  This 
amendment  simply  allows  the  ITA  to 
obligate  funds  at  the  level  anticipated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1991  appropriations 
and  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  ap- 
propriation irrespective  of  the  failure 
to  enact  a  reauthorization  for  the 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  technical 
amendment  is  not  made,  the  ITA  and 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  will  have  to  take  ex- 
treme measures  to  curtail  operations. 
Included  would  be  a  furlough  of  over 
1,900  employees  across  the  United 
States  and  overseas  for  28  work  days.  I 
have  included  for  the  record  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  actions  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  reduce  spending  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  also  should 
note  that  the  committee  does  not  con- 
cur with  the  Commerce  Department's 
position  that  grants  totaling  $6.3  mil- 
lion to  the  Tailored  Clothing  Tech- 
nology Corp.  and  Materials  Center  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  export 
promotion  programs.  This  amendment 
is  not  required  to  allow  those  grants  to 
go  forward. 

Second,  at  the  request  of  the  Judici- 
ary, the  committee  has  also  added  an 
amendment  to  take  care  of  a  shortfall 
in  funding  in  the  defender  services  ac- 


count of  the  Judiciary.  The  defender 
services  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1991  included  $73  million  for  panel  at- 
torney and  related  expert  services.  Pro- 
jected annual  obligations,  which  are 
based  upon  actual  caseload  and  expend- 
itures from  October  1990  through 
March  1991.  will  reach  $83  million.  The 
$10  million  deficiency  is  partially  being 
offset  by  reprogramming  $2  million 
from  the  Federal  public  defender  and 
community  defender  organization  ac- 
tivities to  the  panel  attorney  activity. 
The  remainder  of  the  shortfall,  $8  mil- 
lion, is  provided  by  this  amendment 
and  is  offset  by  a  rescission  in  the 
courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and 
other  judicial  services,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account. 

Failure  to  provide  these  additional 
funds  could  result  in  the  denial  of  legal 
representation  to  persons  with  limited 
financial  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  above  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impacts  of  Authorization  Ceiling  of  $146.4 
Million  for  Export  Promotion 

(Ceiling  affects  all  operating  units  of  ITA 
except  Import  Administration) 

The  authorization  ceiling  of  $146.4  million 
will  have  very  severe  Impacts  on  ITA's  abil- 
ity to  deliver  export  promotion  services  to 
American  businesses.  The  reduction  of  these 
services  will  directly  hurt  America's  ability 
to  increase  exports  in  key  foreign  markets. 
The  most  critical  impacts  are  highlighted 
below: 

FUNDING  CRISIS  WITHDRAWS  118.2  MILLION— rPA 
UNABLE  TO  PROVIDE  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  TO 
U.S.  BUSINESS  CLIENTS— EXPORTS,  THE  EN- 
GINE OF  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY.  SUFFER 

Hiring  freeze  imposed;  critical  skills  un- 
available. 

Nearly  all  travel  canceled;  major  events 
unsupported/clients  unserviced. 

Most  purchases  deferred;  CIMS/Natlonal 
Trade  Data  Bank  not  deployed. 

FURLOUGH  OF  1.921  ITA  EMPLOYEES  FOR  28 
WORK-DAYS 

292  Staff  stationed  at  all  48  domestic  offices 
in  40  states  will  be  furloughed  for  28  days  be- 
ginning in  July 

658  staff  stationed  at  121  overseas  posts 
will  also  be  furloughed  for  28  days  beginning 
in  July. 

With  the  exception  of  Import  Administra- 
tion. ITA  will  have  to  "shut  down"  for  sev- 
eral periods  through  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September. 

The  office  closures  will  leave  business  cli- 
ents unserviced  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year. 

CANCEL  SUPPORT  OF  GULF  RESTORATION 
EFFORTS— BILLIONS  IN  TRADE  JEOPARDIZED 

Four  special  TDY  employees  on  site  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  will  be  withdrawn. 

With  staff  on  furlough  and  no  ability  to 
hire  new  employees.  ITA  could  not  provide 
essential  support  for  the  Gulf  Reconstruc- 
tion Center,  which  responds  to  thousands  of 
business  Inquiries  daily. 

Gulf  events  canceled  or  no  U.S.  pavilion  in 
certified  events  (see  attached  list). 

American  firms  could  not  get  the  essential 
information  they  need  to  successfully  com- 


pete for  Gulf  restoration  business.  ITA  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  business  community's 
access  to  such  information. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  STAFF  IN  JAPAN,  GULF  REGION, 
OR  EUROPE— CRrriCAL  POSmONS  TO  GO  UN- 
FILLED 

Current  hiring  freeze  will  cancel  Com- 
merce's plans  to  strengthen  its  staffing  in 
the  most  critical  foreign  markets. 

New  hires  In  process  for  critical  markets  in 
Far  East,  Eastern  Europe,  etc.  will  be  can- 
celed. 

Support  to  American  firms  wishing  to 
trade  in  the  fastest  growing  world  markets 
will  be  insufficient. 

ELIMINATE  KEY  COUNSELING  SERVICES  ITA  PRO- 
VIDES TO  U.S.  BUSINESSES— LOST  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

With  no  funds  available  for  client  visits. 
ITA  could  not  provide  essential  counseling 
and  technical  support  services  to  small  and 
medium-sized  firms. 

Export  growth  from  this  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy  will  be  weakened  absent  this  sup- 
port, again,  uniquely  available  from  ITA. 

STOP  DEPLOYMENT  OF  CIMS— ALL  STATES 
AFFECTED 

Business  access  to  National  Trade  Data 
Bank  will  be  curtailed,  further  limiting  ex- 
port potential. 

CIMS  hardware  will  not  be  purchased  and 
CIMS  deployment  in  ITA  domestic  offices 
will  cease. 

Staff  training  on  CIMS  will  stop  and  CIMS 
will  not  be  usable  in  domestic  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

REDUCED  ABILrri'  TO  EN^TER  EUROPEAN 
MARKETS 

B:astern  Europe  Business  Information  Cen- 
ter could  not  provide  range  of  information 
and  services  to  firms  Interested  in  entering 
new  markets. 

No  "seat  at  the  table"  In  resolution  of 
standards  Issues  for  unified  EC  market. 

REDUCED  SUPPORT  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
AND  EVENTS 

With  no  funds  for  travel  or  research.  ITA 
will  not  be  able  to  adequately  support  struc- 
tural Impediments  Initiative  with  the  Japa- 
nese; resumption  of  GATT  talks;  negotiation 
of  a  U.S. -Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Trade  missions  and  events  throughout  the 
world  will  be  canceled  or  drastically  reduced 
with  major  disruptions  to  the  business  com- 
munity and  potential  losses  of  billions  in  ex- 
ports (see  attached  list  of  events). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  239 

On  page  11,  line  2,  delete:  "are  off  budget." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

are  within  the  limits  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  title  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  by  the  Rural  Development. 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1991,  may  be  used  for  purposes 
of  title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  239 

Mr.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons includes  a  provision  to  waive  ex- 
isting restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
funds  among  Public  Law  480  titles  for 
fiscal  year  1991  only.  The  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  for  1991  includes  a 
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far 


provision   limitii  g 
tween  titles  to  10 
The   provision 
does  not  go  as 
quested  in  that  it 
strictions    on 
merely  increases 
limit  to  15  percent 


such   transfers   be- 
percent. 

I   am   recommending 
as  the  President  re- 
does not  waive  all  re- 
tiansfer    authority.    It 
the  current  10-percent 


AMEND  HENT  NO.  240 


2' 


Od  page  4,  line 
rlod  through  the 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thjereof: 


strike  all  after  the  pe- 
pferlod  on  page  9.  line  12, 


only  from  the 
the  credit  of  such 
shall  be  available 
Secretary  of 
aster  Assistance" 
Assistance" 
ugee  and  Migratioi 
tributions  to 
tlvlties".  as  follows 


Interest  payments  deposited  to 

ai  icount.  $150,500,000,  which 

jnly  for  transfer  by  the 

Defeniie  to  "International  Dis- 

"Migration  and  Refugee 

United  States  Emergency  Ref- 

Assistance",  and  "Con- 

Intern^tional  Peacekeeping  Ac- 


FUNDS  APPR  3PRIATED  TO  THE 
PRl  ISIDENT 

Bilateral  ec  onomic  Assistance 


INTERNATIONAL 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 


(INCLUDINC  T  lANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 


addltloi  al 


shall 


humanil  airlan 


For    an 
national  Disaster 
which  $27,000,000, 
of  interest  paymei^ 
operation  Account, 
expended,  which 
emergency 
refugees  and  othei 
Iraq  who  are  dlsplai  :ed 
sian    Gulf    conflict, 
national  disaster 
the  Persian  Gulf 
slstance  under  this 
In  accordance  with 
ties  contained  in 
Assistance  Act  of 


MIGRATION  AND 


Assls  Ance 


For  an  additional 
and  Refugee 
derived   by   transf4r 
from  the  Defense 
vided.  That  in  additjion 
available  for  such 
the  funds  made  av^lable 
may  be  made  available 
tive  expenses  of 
grams  of  the  Department 
further.  That  funds 
heading  shall  remain 
ber  30,  1992. 


UNITED  States 
Migration 


Stat«8  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund" 
$23,000,000,  shall  be 
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amount    for    "Inter- 
4ssistance",  $67,000,000,  of 
be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Co- 
to  remain  available  until 
amount  shall  be  used  for 
assistance  for  Iraqi 
persons  in  and  around 
as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
and    for    other    inter- 
aisistance  purposes  outside 
r^glon:  Provided.  That  as- 
heading  shall  be  provided 
the  policies  and  authori- 
s^ctlon  491  of  the  Foreign 


1!61. 


DEPART!  lENT  OF  STATE 


REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 


(TRANSI  -ER  OF  FUNDS) 


amount  for  "Migration 
•,  $75,000,000.   to  be 
of   interest   payments 
Cjooperation  Account:  Pro- 
to  amounts  otherwise 
I  lurposes,  up  to  $250,000  of 
under  this  heading 
for  the  administra- 
Office  of  Refugee  Pro- 
of SUte:  Provided 
Tiade  available  under  this 
available  until  Septem- 


E  mergency  Refugee  and 
ASSISTANCE  Fund 


(INCLUDING  T  RANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additiona   amount  for  the  "United 


Refugee  and  Migration 
$68,000,000,  of  which 
derived  by  transfer  of  in- 
terest payments  bam  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  to  r('maln  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  TImt  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  heading  are  appropriated  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  contained  in 
section  2(cK2)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
AwHstancc  Act  of  ,962  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  funds  t^t  could  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

CONFERENCES 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVrPIES 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties", $25,500,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of 
interest  payments  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unearmarked  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated by  the  Foreign  Operations.  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-513), 
under  the  heading  "Economic  Support 
Fund",  $85,000,000  Is  hereby  rescinded. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  11 

Sec.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
chapter  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  any 
other  Act  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991:  Provided.  That  the  costs  for  which 
transfers  are  provided  herein  are  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Sec.  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  that  restricts  assistance  to  par- 
ticular countries. 

Sec.  203.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  chapter  for 
International  Disaster  Assistance  and  the 
United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Assistance  Fund  may  also  be  used  to 
reimburse  appropriations  accounts  from 
which  assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
international  disaster  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  ceiling  limitation  of 
such  section. 

Sec.  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  authorized  as  of  April  20,  1991,  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  President  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  506(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  ceiling  limitation  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

amendment  no.  24. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  entire  House 
language  in  chapter  n  of  the  supple- 
mental and  to  replace  it  with  Senate 
language  making  a  number  of  changes. 
These  changes  are  as  follows: 

First,  we  clarify  that  the  entire  $235.5 
million  for  these  emergency  disaster 
and  refugee  needs  can  be  transferred 
only  from  the  interest  on  contributions 
to  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 
None  of  the  funds  can  come  from  ac- 
tual contributions  to  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account. 

Second,  we  strike  the  House  language 
that  offsets  $85  million  of  the  $235.5 
million  for  refugee  and  disaster  aid  by 
a  rescission  of  $85  million  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund.  That  $85  million 
additional  refugee  and  disaster  assist- 
ance is  also  offset  from  interest  out  of 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 


So,  the  langruage  I  am  proposing  off- 
sets the  entire  $235.5  million  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  help  the  Iraqi 
refugees  and  to  replenish  emergency 
and  disaster  assistance  accounts  drawn 
down  to  help  the  Iraqi  refugees  by  a 
transfer  from  the  interest  accruing 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 

The  several  emergency  refugee  and 
disaster  assistance  accounts  have  been 
virtually  exhausted  already  to  fund  re- 
lief efforts  for  the  Kurds  and  other 
Iraqi  refugees.  I  am  informed  that  well 
in  excess  of  $235.5  million  will  be  drawn 
from  these  accounts  over  the  coming 
weeks.  It  is  essential  that  these  emer- 
gency and  disaster  assistance  accounts 
be  replenished. 

The  House  would  have  made  the 
funds  to  replenish  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Account  available  until  ex- 
pended. We  see  no  reason  to  give  no- 
year  money  in  an  emergency  supple- 
mental, and  we  make  these  funds  avail- 
able only  through  September  30,  1992. 

Because  of  the  enormous  strain  on 
the  administrative  apparatus  of  the 
Refugee  Bureau  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  managing  the  Iraqi  refugee  ef- 
fort, we  add  language  permitting  up  to 
$250,000  of  the  $75,000,000  transferred  to 
that  Bureau  to  be  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

The  other  modifications  are  minor 
technical  and  language  adjustments  to 
conform  the  chapter  with  these 
changes  I  have  just  explained. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
"Statement  of  Position"  supports  off- 
setting the  $85  million  added  by  the 
House  from  interest  on  the  Defense  Co- 
operation Account  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  rather  than  from  a  rescis- 
sion of  ESF  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
I  also  have  a  written  assurance  from 
0MB  that  there  is  sufficient  interest 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
to  cover  the  entire  $235.5  million. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2251).  as  amended, 
was  deemed  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Hatfield,  my  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation,  his  assistance 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  always 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  consideration 
of  measures  from  this  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  their 
cooperation  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  bill  to  be  taken  up  today. 

I  wish  to  also  thank  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
And  I  want  to  thank  our  very  able  staff 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  has  been  done  by 
staff  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
move  quickly  to  take  up  this  measure, 
amend  it,  and  adopt  it,  the  House  hav- 
ing only  acted  on  it  earlier  today. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  by  acting 
on  this  bill  today  as  we  have,  I  am  not 
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asking  for  conferees  to  be  appointed.  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
House,  and  in  particular  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Whttten,  on  the  other  side,  to  consider 
the  somewhat  technical  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  for  the  most 
part^hopefully.  I  also  hope  that  the 
House  will  agree  to  them,  and  that  the 
bill  may  be  sent  to  the  President. 

But  in  the  event  that  the  House 
should  decide  to  modify  certain  of  the 
amendments,  then  by  our  acting  so  ex- 
peditiously in  the  Senate  today,  this 
will  enable  us  to  quickly  take  a  look  at 
House  modifications,  if  there  are  such, 
and  possibly  accept  them  or  modify 
them  further  if  need  be. 

So  in  any  event,  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  appropriately,  and 
promptly  as  should  be  done.  Again  I  am 
very  grateful  to  all  whose  names  that  I 
mentioned  in  that  respect. 


MEASURE  TEMPORARILY  LAID 
ASIDE— SENATE  RESOLUTION  117 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senate  Resolution 
117  be  temporarily  laid  aside  with  the 
disposition  of  S.  100,  the  Central  Amer- 
ica economic  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  13 
AND  TUESDAY,  MAY  14,  1991 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,   I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday, 
May  13,  for  a  pro  forma  session;  that  at 
the  close  of  the  pro  forma  session  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  14;  provided  further 
that  on  Tuesday,  following  the  time  re- 
served for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each;  that 
on  Tuesday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  61,  S.  100,  a  bill  to  set  forth 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America 
and  to  assist  the  economic  recovery 
and  development  of  that  region. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday,  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
there  be  debate  only  on  S.  100;  and  that 
when  the  bill  is  resumed  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  upon  disposition  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  business,  there  be  no 
restrictions  as  to  consideration  of  the 
measure;  provided  further  that  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  13, 
1991  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 


with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
Monday,  May  13. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  8:34  p.m., 
recessed  until  Monday,  May  13,  1991,  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Wn.LIAM  HAROLD  ALBRITTON  in.  OF  ALABAMA.  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
ALABAMA 

MARILYTJ  L  HUFF.  OP  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

WM  FREMMING  NIELSEN.  OF  WASHINGTON.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

FREDERICK  L  VAN  SICKLE.  OF  WASHINGTON.  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
WASHINGTON 

HENRV  M  HERLONG.  JR  .  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

RICHARD  D  BENNETT.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  US  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

HARRY  A  ROSENBERG.  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.8  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

MICHAEL  CHERTOFF.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  US  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY-  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  1  YEARS 

WILLIE  GREASON.  JR.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MIS- 
SOURI 

JOSE  R  MARIANO.  OF  GUAM  TO  BE  UNTTED  STATiS 
MARSHALL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  GUAM  AND  CONCUR- 
RB2JTLY  UNTTED  STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  FOUR  YEARS 

LARRY  J  JOINER.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  UNTTED  STATES 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
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Because  this  Republican  administration,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  t)een  willing  to  pursue 
trade  policies  that  cost  American  jobs,  I  ap- 
proached the  proposed  grant  of  fast  track  au- 
thorization for  future  trade  agreements  with  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism.  Over  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive dialog,  I  raised  several  important  con- 
cerns with  the  administration.  I  can  say  today 
that  on  many  of  the  issues  they  have  moved 
a  good  distance. 

Responding  to  congressional  pressure,  the 
administration  has  agreed  to  significant  protec- 
tions for  American  jobs,  retraining  and  other 
support  for  those  Americans  who  may  lose 
their  jobs  despite  the  protections  I  have  advo- 
cated; stringent  environmental  protections; 
strict  rules  to  ensure  that  other  nations  do  not 
use  Mexico  as  an  export  platform;  strong  new 
provisions  to  protect  Mexican  workers  against 
abuse;  transition  measures  to  help  American 
companies  adjust  to  the  changed  world,  and 
an  escape  clause  that  will  allow  us  to  suspend 
aspects  of  the  treaty  that  might  have  an  unin- 
tended negative  effect  on  the  American  ecorv 
omy. 

At  bottom,  fast  track  is  a  grant  of  negotiating 
authority,  and  we  must  recall  John  Kennedy's 
advice:  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear;  but 
let  us  never  fear  to  r>egotiate." 

Rather  than  fearing  to  negotiate,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  nght  kind  of  free  trade  trea- 
ty could  create  more  than  a  quarter-million 
new  American  jobs,  reduce  our  trade  deficit  by 
S8  to  S9  billion,  and  help  stem  the  flood  of  ille- 
gal workers  streaming  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico. 

I  have  decided  to  support  fast  track  author- 
ization for  negotiating  trade  treaties,  based  on 
what  I  might  call  a  "trust  but  verify"  trade  pol- 
icy. This  consists  of: 

First,  providing  fast  track  authority; 

Second,  passing  the  resolution  which  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi  and  I  are  introducing 
today,  reminding  the  administration  of  our  ob^ 
jectives;  and 

Third,  retaining  the  right  under  House  rules 
to  amend  the  implementing  language — as  fast 
track  clearly  provides — if  the  treaty  and  the  im- 
plementing language  they  send  to  Congress 
fail  to  live  up  to  these  objectives. 

In  light  of  the  many  commitments  from  the 
administration  to  protecting  American  jobs  and 
advarKing  Amerk:an  interests  through  this 
teaty,  I  am  prepared  to  support  an  extension 
of  fast-track  authority  for  trade  treaties.  But  I 
do  so  with  this  caveat:  If  the  administration 
sends  to  this  Congress  a  trade  treaty  that 
trades  away  American  jobs;  or  tolerates  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment  or  abuse  of  workers, 
we  can  and  we  will  amend  it  or  reject  it.  I  am 
serving  notice  twth  to  the  Bush  administration 
and  to  the  Mexican  Government:  I  intend  to  do 
just  that.  That's  what  trust  but  verity  is  all 
about. 


INTRODUCING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
146,  EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  NEGOTIA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTINKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Dick  Gephardt,  in  introducing  House  Resolu- 
tion 146.  This  resolution  memorializes  the 
commitments  made  by  the  President  in  his  let- 
ter of  May  1  to  Senator  Bentsen,  Majority 
Leader  Gephardt,  and  me,  relating  to  his  re- 
quest for  a  2-year  extension  of  fast-track  au- 
thority for  implementation  of  trade  agreements. 

It  states  the  sense  of  the  House  that  on  the 
basis  of  such  commitments  to  address  issues 
relating  to  environmental  protection,  health 
and  safety  standards,  worker  and  industry  ad- 
justment assistance  and  worker  nghts,  and  on 
the  expectation  that  such  commitments  will  be 
fully  carried  out,  the  fast-track  procedures 
should  be  extended. 

The  resolution  clearly  states,  however,  that 
the  fast-track  procedures  are  rules  of  the 
House  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  change 
like  any  other  rule  of  the  House.  If  the  commit- 
ments set  forth  in  the  President's  letter  are  not 
fulfilled,  the  Congress  can  revisit  the  issue  of 
fast  track.  I  sincerely  hope  and  expect  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary. 

The  resolution  also  stresses  the  need  for  a 
cooperative,  bipartisan  working  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  in  which  the  full  range  of  interests  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  negotiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  trade  agreements  can  be  consid- 
ered and  resolved  in  a  manner  that  best 
serves  the  national  economic  interest.  To  this 
end,  the  resolution  calls  on  the  administration 
to  consult  fully  on  all  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  North  American  free-trade  agree- 
ment and  the  Uruguay  round.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  requires  the  administration  and  ap- 
propriate \abor  and  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
President's  response  of  May  1 . 

Finally,  and  I  t^elieve  most  importantly,  the 
resolution  cleariy  states  that  implementation  of 
any  North  American  free-trade  agreement 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  effective  worker 
adjustment  program,  developed  by  the  admirv 
istration  and  the  Congress,  that  is  adequately 
funded  and  ensures  that  workers  who  may 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  such  agreement 
will  receive  prompt,  comprehensive,  and  effec- 
tive services,  either  through  a  new  program,  or 
improvement  or  expansion  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram. 


•  Th  $  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  siatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter   et  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  sfwken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  was  personally  satisfied  that  ttie  action 
plan  set  fortti  in  ttie  President's  letter  was  both 
credible  and  compelling.  On  the  tjasis  of  that 
plan,  I  announced  my  strong  support  for  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  fast-track  authority. 
My  support  for  extension  of  fast  track  is  not 
contingent  on  passage  of  this  resolution.  I 
have  joined  in  introducing  this  resolution,  how- 
ever, because  I  recognize  that  a  number  of 
Members  remain  uncomfortable  about  granting 
the  PreskJent's  fast-track  request.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  resolution  provides  those  Members 
with  adequate  assurances  that  the  Congress 
will  be  a  full-fledged  partkiipant  throughout  the 
negotiation  and  implementation  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  take  up 
this  resolution  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  the  same  time  as  we  consider 
House  Resolution  101,  the  fast-track  dis- 
approval resolution.  It  is  my  hope  that  House 
Resolution  101  will  be  defeated  and  House 
Resolution  146  will  pass.  I  intend  to  report 
both  resolutions  to  the  floor,  however,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  two  resolutions  taken  up 
together.  At  that  time,  I  will  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  House  Resolution  101 
and  pass  House  Resolution  1 46.  The  adminis- 
tration needs  the  fast-track  authority  to  have 
credibility  at  the  negotiating  table.  Through 
passage  of  House  Resolution  146,  we  will  put 
the  administration  and  our  negotiating  partners 
on  notice  that  the  Congress  fully  intends  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  negotiations  of  both 
a  GATT  Agreement  and  any  North  American 
free-trade  agreement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  SERVICES  TO  AMERICAN 
INSULAR  AREAS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has  prepared 
a  very  useful  chart  explaining  how  Federal 
programs  apply  in  the  U.S.  territories  and  in- 
sular areas.  In  many  cases,  Americans  living 
in  these  areas  are  either  ineligible,  or  eligible 
at  reduced  funding  levels  for  such  Federal 
Programs  as  Akj  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  and 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review  CRS's 
report  which  helps  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
concerning  the  way  we  treat  U.S.  citizens  liv- 
ing in  outlying  areas: 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC,  March  25, 1991. 
From  Carolyn  L.  Merck,  Specialist  in  Social 
Legislation.  Education  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Division. 
Subject  Federal  Social  Welfare  Programs  in 
Outlying  Areas. 
In  response  to  your  request,  the  following 
table  shows  the  outlying  areas  in  which  the 
major  Federal  social  welfare  programs  are  in 
effect  and  those  areas  in  which  they  are  not 
in  effect. 

The  word  "yes"  in  the  column  headed 
"covered"  utder  each  outlying  area  des- 
ignates that  Federal  law  permits  the  pro- 
gram to  operate  in  that  area.  The  column 
headed  "special  rules"  notes  whether  the 
program  operates  in  that  area  according  to 
the  same  rules  that  apply  in  the  States  or 
according  to  different  rules.  The  notes  to  the 
table  explain  the  nature  of  any  special  rules. 
The  programs  included  in  the  table  are: 
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Aid  to  Familes  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC). 

Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled 
(AABD). 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI). 

Food  stamps. 

Medicaid. 

Medicare. 

Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance (OASDI). 

Unemployment  Compensation. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC). 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MCH)  block 
grant. 

Title  rV-B  Child  Welfare  Services. 

Title  rV-E  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  As- 
sistance. 

Title  XX  Social  Services. 

School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC). 

Summer  Food  Service. 

Child  Care  Food. 

In  general,  extension  of  these  programs  to 
jurisdictions  other  than  States  requires  that 
the  law  authorizing  the  program  specify  the 
area  as  eligible  to  participate.  Thus,  where 
the  table  indicates  that  the  area  is  not  cov- 
ered ("no"  under  the  column  headed  "cov- 
ered"), the  program  cannot  be  implemented 
without  a  change  in  Federal  law. 

In  some  cases,  a  program  is  available  to 
outlying  areas  by  law,  but  the  jurisdiction 
has  not  implemented  it  (these  programs  are 
noted  by  footnotes  "b",  "c".  or  "n").  In  addi- 
tion, all  programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  extended 
to  outlying  areas  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  even  though  the 
area  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  (These  programs  are 
noted  by  footnote  "g".)  Where  such  pro- 
grams have  not  been  Implemented,  they 
could  be  if  the  Secretary  were  to  authorize 
operation. 

Please  call  me  at  7-5885  If  you  have  any 
questions. 
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tioil  toialSc'e'  '"""""'  ""  "  "  '^*"'  ""*'  """  '  ""  ""**  °"  ""  ""'"'  '"""*  *''^'-  "*  ^"'  ^""^  *"  "*'  '  ""*"  ""'"""'  "  ^""  '"^''"  '°'  *™'  E'""*"!'  AssistaiKe.  MM),  and  Foster  Care  and  /Wop- 

ti.'J.'a.^SaZ^t'J^!"^^"'"  ""  """  T"'.'"  !i°^  "  J^..''"?.'^;?  *"^'  ^  "^  "'  ''^  '*-^"  *■»"'•'  •"»'  '"  f**"!  »""«s  ""  '"'"«'"  »»'""»  P"!'""!  applicable  to  Guam  shall  tie  appiKahle  to  the  Northefh 
Mananas  *«"'i«  ess.  t^'S  promion  is  irrelevant  with  respect  to  the  AABO  projram  tiecause  the  Northern  Mananas  operate  the  SSI  projr'm.  «hich  replaces  the  MBO  program  w  »  --«  -wine 

i„  ,r«™um  »n  f,iiJ;i  n»™„.'.  r^l'ih  ^   Vi  '.°  """:'"'«■  ^;'  "«  "*  i"'Pl«™''>«i  Ifis  proiram.  It  the  program  mn  implemented,  the  Federal  matching  rate  »uld  he  75  pen»nt  Homer,  the  Social  Securrty  Act  sets  a  (Hi- 
lar maximum  on  Federal  payments  lor  both  AFDC  and  Foster  Cart  and  Adoption  Assistance 

•Puerto  Rico  receives  a  i\xk  grant  of  Federal  lunds  mitti  which  it  operates  a  cash  Nutntion  Assistance  program  tor  needy  households 
«m,  1,  "S!i!^'J.^^t7J?rJlT,'T  i" '!!',  *"*'"  ''■""" rJ  '^",'"''  '^V^'*  '*'"""  '""  ''•'^' '""  "»«  '"  '•»  «  """«'»"  Slates  (recognaing  stiPstantially  higher  food  pnces).  and  the  degree  to  wtich  lenpieiits'  «- 

TttaL,''  H.T™f  „.  riL  foTc  ^    ',  Tl°?i  r'  """V. "'"'"  '™"'  ,"*  **  ^'""  "'^°«'"^"'l  S'!'"''"''t  mtterences  in  these  costs  ot  living)  Similar  adiustmerrts  also  Ire  made  to.  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

™n  l«^,^l!?,  ™  .,L     Z,  '^'     r    '  i^L'lf""!'^!!!."'  "'»'*'  '■"  '"  ""  "  "'"'l'""'5  Sl"«s.  (31  income  eligiPility  limits  are  substantially  kmr  than  in  the  «  States,  and  14)  a  pirt«n  ol  each  rec,p«nt  s  toon  sUmp  allot, 
meni  (25  percent)  must  bt  used  to  purchase  locally  produced  food  (coupons  lor  kical  food  an  ditlerentiated  by  cotor)  w     .~  cv  ►..  ,  >  »»«  >i.n.i,  .,». 

J,Lt  lt^rj^«  .^.'S^™'.",'!!"!'"  "*.^ir"7.!'  *«™=''"'"f  '»  «'!"''•  ''  I"*  H'scretion.  the  Food  Stamp  program  land  other  Agnculture  Bepartmenl  programs)  to  Aiwncan  Samoa,  the  Feiierated  States  ol  Mcnnesia.  the  Marshall 
Islands,  and  Patau.  It  the  Secretary  chooses  to  extend  the  program  to  territories,  he  may  specify  special  rules  lor  the  programs  — '  • 

•TV  Federal  matching  rate  is  50  percent  rather  than  a  rale  based  on  per  capita  income,  and  Sec,  1108(c)  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  sets  a  iWiar  maximum  on  Federal  Medcaid  payments  to  the  temtones 

•Hospital  nimPursemenI  rates  under  the  prospective  payment  system  m  Puerto  Rico  are  tower  than  in  the  Slates 

"Hospital  prospectme  payment  system  is  not  applicable 

"Currently  operating  under  transitional  rules  until  coverage  is  complete 

"Some  U S  Government  employees  who  are  subject  lo  the  US,  income  tax  while  assigned  to  worti  m  a  US  temtory  might  be  eligible  for  EdC.  but  the  genefal  populaton  would  not  be  eligible 

.  L     1  .'"      '?"!',  °"   """'"'  a""*'"""  '"  "">'  ">  "»M  lunsdictons  (or  wuld  govern  if  the  junsdiction  elected  lo  implement  the  program),  as  distinct  Iram  the  way  allocatioiis  are  made  to  Slates 
era  Mana     r  "  »"<«'""■  ">•<  K"  ""M"  i»<  <»  implement  this  program  (Sec  502  of  P.L  M-241  specifies  that  all  Federal  services  and  financial  assistance  pragrams  applicaMe  to  Guam  shall  be  applicable  to  the  North- 
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'^  kjnsdiction  provider  lunch 
"Secrrtjiir  u  oefmittw)  lo  n 
"Definitions  ol  scnool  incl 
■•IbtioMi  ScNm  Luncli  «d 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hi.  not  tirukfast. 
iiljijst  ntoft  pirmenl  rales  lot  meals  lo  retlecl  dilterences  in  costs  ol  providing  meals  liun  those  in  continental  States. 
Ill  9es  nonpioli!  cnild  care  centers  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  oframs  were  discontinued  at  the  end  ol  1986  utien  the  status  ol  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Micronesia  changed  tram  "Trust  Temtoiies"  to  "Fitely  Associated  States." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  B.  BRENNAN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


RI  ODE  ISLAND 
(  F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  9. 1991 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  W.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tirx;t  pleasure  to  coi  igratulate  Patrick  B.  Brerv 
nan,  of  North  Smithfield,  RI.  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  "Congressman  Ronakj  K.  Machtley 
Academic  arxJ  Leacership  Excellence  Award" 
for  Mount  Saint  Charles  Academy,  in 
Woonsocket,  RI. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen tjy  Mount  Saint  Charles  Academy  who 
a  miture  blerxj  of   academic 
comi  nunity    involvement,    and 


demonstrates 
achievement, 
leadership  qualities. 
Patrick  B.  Brenndn  has  certainly  met  these 

president  of  the  Student 
Council  and  an  ofti;er  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  He  has  alio  partKipated  all  4  years 
on  ttie  varsity  soccer  and  tennis  teams.  In  ad- 
dition, Patrick  is  a  v  slunteer  at  his  local  parish 

the  Mount  Saint  Charles 
Academy  chapter  cf  Students  Against  Drunk 
Drivir)g. 

convnerxj  Patri<4k  B.  Brennan  for  his  out- 
starxjing  achieven^nts  arid  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  en  jeavors. 


EIGHT  SENIOIl 
BE  HONORED 


HON 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SOLOMON 
larty  proud  of  eight 


Award.  Many  of  you 
voived  in  Scouting, 


GIRL  SCOUTS  TO 
WITH  GOLD  AWARD 


GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

I4EW  YORK 
( IF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTsdcy.  May  9. 1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particu- 

yourig  ladles  in  the  24th 

Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

On    Sunday.    M<y    26,    eight    senior    Girl 

619  will  be  honored  In  a 

Gokl  Award  Ceremony  at  the  Elks  Lodge  No. 

2530  in  Kinderhook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  nationally  recognized 
award,   the   equiva  ent   of   ^n    Eagle    Scout 


in  this  body  have  been  in- 
is  I  have  been  for  most  of 
my  adult  life.  We  a  I  know  the  effort  that  was 
required  to  earn  ths  award.  ArxJ  we  can  all 
agree  that  partKipa  ion  in  Scoubrig  during  the 
life  is  a  most  effective  ap- 
prenticeship for  aduhhood  and  citizenship.  The 
young  men  arxl  woinen  wtx)  excel  in  Scouting 
today  are  tomorro¥«fs  leaders  in  every  sphere 
of  activity. 
Those  to  be  hchored  are  Brandi  Brown, 
De  XKah  Donahue,  Kristin 
Frederick,  Lisa  Graziano, 
Lofie  Norton,  and  G  retchen  Teal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi  lukj  ask  you  and  all  Mem- 
commeiiding  these  eight 
outstanding  achievement 


Mary     Crotty, 
Esposita,  Jessica 


tjers  to  jotn  me  in 
Girl  Scouts  for  theti 


FEDERAL  JUSTICE  DRUG  GRANTS 
ARE  GETTING  TO  THE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
TIMELY  FASHION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Polk;y  and  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
both,  working  together,  have  ensured  that 
Federal  Justice  drug  grant  money  is  reaching 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Under  the  Bush  administration,  Fed- 
eral justice  grants  have  increased  over  350 
percent.  The  Justice  Department  has  wori<ed 
tirelessly  to  ensure  that  grant  applications  are 
turned  around  in  a  timely  fashion.  Local  gov- 
ernments, in  turn,  have  received  16  percent 
over  the  amount  required  by  law. 

In  April  of  this  year.  ONDCP  released  a  bul- 
letin which  contained  updated  information  on 
the  grant  application  process  and  detailed  how 
grant  funds  are  used.  This  bulletin  along  with 
a  previous  ONDCP  white  paper  entitled.  "Fed- 
eral Drug  Grants  to  States"  are  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  help  them 
through  the  application  process. 

Following  are  the  results,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  ONDCP  bulletin  on  "Justice  Drug 
Grants  to  States": 

Justice  Drug  Grants  to  States 
fy  1991  grant  application  and  award  dates 

All  FY  1991  grant  applications  have  been 
received  and  approved,  and  all  S423  million  in 
FY  1991  grants  has  been  awarded  to  the 
States.  A  review  of  this  year's  grant-making 
process  shows  continued  improvement  in  the 
timeliness  of  States'  submitting  applications 
and  receiving  grant  awards.  This  has  l>een  a 
consistent  trend  since  the  programs  first 
started  in  FY  1987. 

Part  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  the 
timely  submission  of  applications  by  States. 
The  law  requires  States  to  submit  their  ap- 
plications no  later  than  60  days  after  appro- 
priations are  enacted.  This  year's  deadline 
fell  on  January  4.  1991.  All  but  nine  of  the 
State  applications  were  received  by  January 
4.  and  the  remaining  applications  arrived 
during  the  following  week.  This  year's  me- 
dian application  date  (the  date  by  which  half 
the  State  applications  had  been  submitted) 
was  18  days  earlier  than  the  median  applica- 
tion date  for  the  FY  1990  grants. 

BJA  also  reviewed  and  approved  applica- 
tions in  a  timely  manner.  The  law  requires 
BJA  to  approve  completed  applications  with- 
in 45  days  of  receiving  them.  All  but  one  ap- 
plication was  approved  within  45  days.  The 
one  exception  (the  application  from  Michi- 
gan) took  52  days  because  the  initial  submis- 
sion was  Incomplete.  However.  BJA  approved 
the  application  7  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. BJA  took  an  average  of  37  days  be- 
tween receiving  and  approving  applications. 
The  median  award  date  was  7  days  earlier 
than  the  1990  median  award  date. 

GRANT  OUTLAYS 

The  Deceml)er  White  Paper  contained  out- 
lay data  for  Justice  grants  as  of  June  30.  (the 
third  quarter  of  FY  1990)  showing  that  40  per- 


cent of  the  total  grants  awarded  from  1987  to 
1990  has  been  expended  by  States.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  low  level  of 
expenditures;  the  percent  of  grants  expended 
is  heavily  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  FY 
1990  grant  awards,  which  were  230  percent 
greater  than  the  FY  1989  grants.  The  $395 
million  awarded  in  FY  1990  represented  53 
percent  of  the  $748  million  in  total  awards 
made  from  FY  1987  to  FY  1990.  Since  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  FY  1990  award  was  ex- 
pended as  of  the  third  quarter  of  1990,  the  ex- 
penditure rate  appeared  low. 

This  bulletin  updates  outlay  data  con- 
tained in  the  December  White  Paper  by  in- 
cluding outlays  through  the  first  quarter  of 
FY  1991.  Expenditures  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  FY  1991  (December  31.  1990)  total  $394.3 
million,  or  53  jwrcent  of  total  awards  made 
from  1987  to  1990. 

Expenditures  for  the  1987.  1988.  and  1989 
grants  are  much  higher  (99.  94.  and  77  per- 
cent, respectively).  This  clearly  shows  that 
States  are  expending  almost  all  of  the  Jus- 
tice grant  awards  well  within  the  three-year 
period  allowed  by  BJA. 

SUBAWARDS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

After  BJA  makes  a  grant  award  to  a  State. 
the  State  makes  subawards  for  various 
projects  or  activities.  Between  FY  1987  and 
FY  1990.  States  made  over  5.600  subawards 
for  State  and  local  criminal  justice  projects 
using  Justice  drug  grants. 

States  are  required  by  law  to  "pass 
through"  a  certain  proportion  of  their  grants 
to  local  governments.  The  proportion  re- 
quired to  be  passed  through.  l)ased  on  a  ratio 
called  the  variable  pass-through  (VPT).  Is 
the  percentage  of  all  State  and  local  crimi- 
nal justice  expenditures  in  each  State  that 
comes  from  local  sources.  Since  each  State 
has  a  different  mix  of  State  and  local  crimi- 
nal justice  expenditures,  and  thus  a  unique 
VPT,  the  proportion  to  be  passed  through 
differs  from  State  to  State. 

States  can.  and  most  do.  pass  through 
more  than  the  amount  required  by  law. 
From  FY  1987  to  FY  1990.  States  passed 
through  to  local  governments  $57.5  million 
more  than  the  required  amount  under  the 
VPT  provisions.  This  represented  an  addi- 
tional 16  percent  to  local  governments.  Table 
1  shows  the  amounts  (1)  required  by  law  and 
(2)  actually  passed  through  to  local  govern- 
ments for  each  year. 

TABLE  1.— REQUIRED  AND  ACTUAL  AMOUNTS  STATES 
PASSED  THROUGH  TO  LOCALS 


IDollar  amounts  in  millions! 

Year 

Required       Actual 

Ditlertnce 

Amount 

Peitxiil 

1987  

1988  „ 

1989  

1990  

J944        $1078 

26  5  317 
605            725 

1889          2158 

$134 
5.2 
12.0 
269 

14 

20 
20 
14 

Total 

3703          4278 

575 

16 

All  States  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ment to  pass  funds  through  to  localities; 
however,  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
States  actually  passed  through  less  than  the 
minimum  required  amount.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this.  First,  nine  States  received 
waivers  from  local  governments  that  allowed 
the  States  to  operate  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  local  government.  Waivers  allowed 
these  States  to  reduce  their  pass-through  by 
a  total  of  $4.5  million  below  the  required 
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amount.  Second,  localities  In  some  States 
have  not  yet  applied  for  or  received  funds 
made  available  to  them.  Third.  States  may 
have  awarded  funds  for  local  projects,  but 
the  localities  did  not  spend  all  of  the  funds. 
Instead  returning  the  funds  to  the  States. 
Under  the  last  two  explanations,  the  States 
complied  with  the  law  by  making  the  re- 
quired amount  of  funds  available  to  local 
governments  based  on  the  VPT. 

The  ten  States  that  have  passed  through 
the  largest  share  of  their  funds  over  the  re- 
quired amount  are  listed  in  Table  2.  Substan- 
tial variation  exists  among  States  in  how 
much  above  the  required  amount  has  been 
passed  through  to  localities. 

TABLE  2—10  STATES  PASSING  THROUGH  HIGHEST 
PROPORTION  ABOVE  REQUIRED  AMOUNT 


Perctnt 

feiUMki  ., 

85 

South  Carolmi      

78 

New  Moico 

67 

Laiisiana  _.     

57 

Xinus „... 

56 

Mortti  Carolina  .._ 

"■«■" 

55 

Hawaii  

49 

Mississippi  _.   ..„. 

44 

MassKhi/satts  ._ 

43 

Teus  _„ 

u 

Penxnt  mijicales  portion  in  excess  ol  required  amount,  cumulative  liscal 
Itu  1387  tnrough  tiscal  year  1990 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

States  have  used  less  than  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  law  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  Justice  grant  program.  These 
costs  were  limited  to  10  percent  of  each 
State's  grant  in  1987.  Increased  to  20  percent 
for  the  FY  1988  grants,  and  reverted  to  10 
percent  for  the  FY  1989  grant.  BJA  rec- 
ommended that  States  limit  administrative 
costs  to  5  percent  for  the  FY  1990  grants. 
States  used  a  total  of  6  percent  of  their  grant 
awards  for  administrative  costs  during  FY 
1987  through  FY  1990  ($43.6  million  out  of 
S728.6  million),  an  amount  well  below  the 
statutory  cap.  Table  3  shows  the  amount  and 
percent  by  year. 

TABLE  3.— GRANT  AMOUNTS  SPENT  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS 

(Dollaf  amounts  m  millions) 


Year 


Amount 


Percent 
ol  grant 


mi . 

1918. 
IW. 


1990. 


}11.8  6  8 

S.S  109 

9.1  79 

16.9  44 


MULTI-JURISDICnONAL  TASK  FORCES 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  Justice  grants 
supports  multl-jurisdictional  task  forces  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Drug  trafficking 
organizations  are  highly  sophisticated  and 
diversified  In  structure  and  often  Inter- 
national In  scope.  Task  forces  are  essential 
for  bringing  together  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  resources  to  attack 
drug  trafficking  organizations.  Between  FY 
1967  and  FY  1990,  44  percent  of  all  funds 
passed  through— $284.1  million  out  of  $641.3 
million— were  for  such  task  forces.  Table  4 
lists  the  ten  States  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  their  awards  for  task  forces. 

TABLE  4—10  STATES  USING  HIGHEST  PROPORTION  OF 
AWARDS  FOR  MULTUURISDICTIONAL  TASK  FORCES 

Percent 


Hffsfflini 
Annaa  _. 

Toas  

Alaska  . 


Alabama 


100 
88 

85 
81 
77 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  4—10  STATES  USING  HIGHEST  PROPORTION  OF 
AWARDS  FOR  MULTUURISDICTIONAL  TASK  FORCES— 
Continued 

Percent 

Montana  _ 77 

Vermont  ^^.J.']^  71 

Maine ]_'_[  69 

Arkansas _ _.™."ZI!!  61 

Wisconsin  67 

Percent  indicates  pottHMi  of  total  award  |04ng  to  task  loices.  comulatra 
fiscal  year  1987  tlirDufh  fiscal  year  1990. 

CONCLUSION 

FY  1991  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Justice 
grant  program.  During  these  five  years,  al- 
most $1.2  billion  in  grants  has  been  awarded 
to  States  in  support  of  more  than  5,600  crimi- 
nal justice  projects.  Grant  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded $50  million  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1991.  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  ONDCP  White  Paper  Federal  Drug 
Grants  to  States  predicted  that  further  im- 
provements would  occur  in  the  grant-making 
process.  This  bulletin  demonstrates  that 
awards  were  indeed  made  to  States  faster 
this  year  than  last  year.  It  also  dem- 
onstrates the  potential  for  a  Federal.  State, 
and  local  partnership  in  combatting  the  drug 
problem.  States  have  passed  through  consid- 
erably more  than  the  required  amount  of 
Justice  grant  funds  to  local  governments, 
and  have  emphasized  multi-jurisdictional  ef- 
forts. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT. 
RIVERA 


MANUEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  so 
bravely  served  this  great  country  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  and  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
one  good  soldier  who  gave  his  life  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Capt.  Manuel  Rivera,  from  my  district  in  the 
Bronx,  NY,  embodied  the  excellence,  effi- 
ciency and  spirit  of  our  Armed  Forces.  As  a 
young  man  entering  Aviation  High  School  in 
Long  Island,  Captain  Rivera  dreamed  of  earn- 
ing his  wings  and  flying  for  his  country.  He  en- 
tered the  Marine  Corps  Officers  Candidate 
School  and  later  the  Naval  Aviation  Flight 
Training  School,  where  his  dream  t>ecame  a 
reality. 

In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  VMA  331 ,  Captain 
Rivera  served  with  distinction  as  a  personnel 
officer,  an  intelligence  officer,  and  a  logistics 
officer.  At  the  Iseginning  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  he  was  called  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  he  flew  on  support  missions.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  1991.  Captain  Rivera  was  killed  on 
one  of  these  missions. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  filled  with  outstand- 
ing officers  such  as  Manuel  Rivera.  The  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  a  testament 
to  this  fact.  His  fighting  spirit  can  be  traced 
through  all  branches  of  the  military,  and 
through  all  the  wars  this  Nation  has  fought 
His  death  was  a  tragic  loss  for  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  community,  but  his  life  was  a 
celebration  of  American  excellence.  I  can  only 
offer  my  respect,  my  admiration,  and  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Captain  Rivera  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 


THE  CITIES  IN  SCHOOLS  OF 
FLORIDA 


HON.  HEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cities  in  Schools  of  Florida  Anti-Dropout  Pro- 
gram is  a  remarkable  success.  The  CIS  Pro- 
gram is  the  Nation's  largest,  most  comprehen- 
sive, private  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to 
keeping  at-risk  youth  in  school.  It  creates  part- 
nerships which  bnng  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  and  services  in  to  the  schools 
where  they  tjenefit  at-risk  youth  and  their  fami- 
lies. Tfie  CIS  Program  promotes  awareness  of 
the  dropout  problem  in  Florida  and  helps  at- 
risk  teens  to  stay  in  school. 

There  is  a  serious  problem  plaguing  the 
schools  of  Florida:  Many  students  never  grad- 
uate. The  fact  is  that  Florida's  dropout  rate  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation:  In  all,  over 
one-third  of  Florida's  ninth  graders  never  grad- 
uate and  more  than  40,000  young  Floridians 
drop  out  of  school  each  year.  It  is  otjvious  that 
though  these  facts  are  restricted  to  Florida 
alone,  this  problem  is  not.  Students  all  over 
the  nation  are  not  finishing  high  sctiool  and 
very  few  people  are  doing  anything  about  it.  A 
high  school  dropout,  as  compared  with  a  grad- 
uate, is  three  fimes  more  likely  to  be  arrested, 
two  times  more  likely  to  be  unemployed,  and 
six  times  nwre  likely  to  be  an  unwed  parent. 
As  you  can  see,  this  is  a  serious  problem  of 
epidemic  proportions  which  endangers  all  of 
our  well-tjeing.  Luckily,  there  is  a  solution: 
Programs  like  Cifies  in  Schools  can  provide 
the  help  necessary  to  make  our  country  more 
at>le  arxj  productive. 

Cities  in  Schools  is  a  proven  catalyst  for 
keeping  at-risk  students  in  school.  It  focuses 
on  the  issues  undertying  the  dropout  phe- 
nomenon— problems  that  may  occur  outside  of 
school  but  affect  learning  in  school.  The  pro- 
gram brings  together  private  txisinesses,  so- 
cial service  agencies,  volunteer  organizations, 
and  individuals  and  connects  them  with  the 
needs  of  at-risk  students  and  their  families.  In 
a  personalized  arxl  accountable  manner,  the 
program  is  providing  at-risk  youth  with  a  sup- 
portive, caring  environment.  The  Cities  in 
SchKXJIs  Program  can  make  a  critical  dif- 
ference in  ttie  quality  of  an  at-risk  student's 
life. 

I  woukJ  like  to  commend  Cities  in  Schiools 
for  its  leadership  in  the  solution  to  this  crucial 
protHem  and  er)courage  its  continued  success. 
Programs  such  as  these  are  worthy  of  nxich 
recognition  and  honor  and  yet  are  often  over- 
looked. The  CIS  Program  is  growing  rapidly 
on  its  successful  mission  to  develop  put)lk:  or 
private  partnerships  to  connect  at-risk  students 
arxJ  their  families  with  appropriate  human  re- 
sources. School  attendance,  literacy,  drug  arxl 
ateohol  abuse,  job  training,  teen  pregnancy, 
teen  suicide,  juvenile  crime,  and  other  pro- 
found issues  whkJh  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  drop- 
out problem  are  being  addressed.  Please  join 
me  in  hor>oring  and  supporting  the  Cities  In 
Schools  Program  and  its  leaders,  including 
William  R.  Burson,  chairman  of  ttie  tjoard,  and 
Lois  L  Gracey,  state  director  in  Florida,  for 
their  efforts  to  solve  this  pressing  dilemma. 
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criteria.  She  rank! 
academically  with 
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Mr.  MACHTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct p<easure  lo  congratulate  Kathryn 
Kowalczyk,  of  Micdietown,  Rl,  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  VkJdletown  High  School,  in 
Mtddletown,  Rl. 

This  award  is  p«JBsented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  MkJdletovin  High  School  who  dem- 
maure  Wend  of  academic 
corpmunity    involvement,    and 


onstrates  a 
eichievement, 
leadership  qualitiei . 
Kathryn  Kowate^yk  has  certainly  met  these 
near  the  top  of  her  class 
a  grade  p>oint  average  of 
3.58  and  is  a  meinber  of  the  National  Honor 
Soaety.  She  has  ^Iso  participated  on  the  bas- 
and  tennis  teams.  In  addi- 
tion, Kathryn  has  been  a  member  of  the  model 
legislature  and  is  t  ie  treasurer  for  her  class. 

I  commend  Kat^iryn  Kowatozyk  for  her  out- 
standing achieverdents  and  wish  fier  all  the 
best  in  her  future  dndeavors. 


TH  1  457  PLAN 


HON.  R(  BERT  T.  MATSUl 


OF 
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ThuTSC  ay.  May  9, 1991 


Mr.  MATSUl.  M< 
ducing  legislation 


CAUFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
for  ttie  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing deposit  insurance  on  retirement  funds  of 
empJoyees  of  St.ite  and  kx:al  governments 
arxj  nonprofit  orga  iizations.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing IS  entitled  "State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Employee  Section  457  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Preservation  Act."  It  will  provkle  perma- 
nent Federal  depjsrt  insurance  protectkjn  of 
up  to  5100,000  per  participant  for  retirement 
and  local  government  em- 
ployees placed  iri  savings  associations  and 
banks  Uirough  s©;tion  457  plans.  At  present 
ttiere  are  appro)4mate4y  S3  billion  of  such 
funds  deposited  ifi  savings  associations.  Urv 
less  Congress  acts,  the  emptoyees  who 
placed  these  funds  in  savir>gs  associations  will 
k>se  their  Federaljdeposit  insurance  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1992.  Section  457  plans  in  at  least  20 
jurisdkrtions  will  be  adversely  affected,  includ- 
ing the  States  of  i  CaJifomia,  Wyoming,  Ohio, 
Oklatxxna,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Illinois.  Ftorida, 
Connecticut,  Wis<jonsin  and  Hawaii  and  tfie 
cities  of  New  Yorkj  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  House  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committees  are  corxJucting  an  examina- 
tion of  ttie  entire  ianking  system.  These  conv 
mittees  are  reviewing  questions  such  as 
whether  to  permit  interstate  banking  to  be  fully 
imptemerrted,  wti^ttier  banks  should  be  in  the 
securities  brokerage  arxJ  insurarx^  business 
atnd  the  questkxi  tf  wtien  and  even  whettier  a 
bank  shouM  be  treated  as  "too  big  to  fail." 

While  ttiere  ar«  many  overarching  banking 
system  reforms  ttat  need  to  be  considered,  I 
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am  introducing  legislation  which,  even  though 
it  does  not  have  the  global  deposit  insurance 
restructuring  implications  as  do  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  several  of  my  colleagues,  is  equally 
important  to  thousands  of  Californians,  and  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  employees 
throughout  the  country.  My  bill  seeks  to  retain 
deposit  insurance  on  deposits  in  a  government 
sponsored  and  authorized  retirement  savings 
plan  designed  exclusively  for  employees  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  cor- 
porations— the  457  plan.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  without  legislation,  these  plans  will 
become  uninsured  on  January  29,  1992.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  necessary  to  act  quickly  not- 
withstanding the  outcome  of  the  debate  on  the 
global  questions  of  deposit  insurance  reform 
and  tjank  restructuring. 

Let  me  provide  some  background  on  flow 
this  problem  arose  and  why  it  is  both  impor- 
tant and  necessary  to  solve  it. 

Section  457  was  added  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  in  1978.  It  is  a  salary  deferral  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees and  employees  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions. It  permits  deferral  of  up  to  $7,500  per 
year  per  employee,  and  every  State  but  one 
utilizes  457  plans.  These  plans  have  been  val- 
uable in  attracting  well-qualified  employees  to 
State  and  kjcal  government  service,  and  they 
have  become  very  popular. 

Initially,  457  plan  funds  were  invested  in  in- 
surance annuities  or  mutual  funds.  However, 
in  1982  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FSLIC]  adopted  regulations 
permitting  457  plan  funds  to  be  deposited  in 
thrifts  and  to  be  insured  on  a  per-participant 
basis  with  each  participant  having  up  to 
SI  00,000  in  coverage.  In  adopting  the  regula- 
tions, FSLIC  published  notice  and  sought 
comment  before  adopting  the  final  regulations. 
FSLIC  received  over  500  comments,  neariy  all 
of  which  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding deposit  insurance. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  ttie  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  [NCUA] 
adopted  a  final  rule  amending  Its  regulations 
to  also  provide  deposit  insurance  on  457 
plans.  Thus,  in  1982,  both  the  FSLIC  and  the 
NCUA  adopted  final  rules  permitting  Federal 
deposit  insurance  on  457  plans.  Both  agen- 
cies equated  the  interests  of  457  plan  partici- 
pants to  ttxjse  of  tjeneficiaries  of  trusteed 
plans  such  as  IRA  accounts  or  401  (k)  ac- 
counts, stating,  in  effect,  that  although  not 
technically  the  same,  they  were  not  substan- 
tially different. 

Historically,  State  pension  plans  had  been 
created  without  trustee  arrangements  and  the 
457  plan  structure  follows  that  practice.  The 
insurance  determinations  made  by  FSLIC  and 
NCUA  recognized  that,  notwithstanding  the 
aljsence  of  a  trustee,  the  interests  of  457  plan 
participants  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
beneficiary  of  a  trust.  However,  instead  of  a 
trustee  hokjing  funds,  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment hokJs  title  to  ttie  furxjs.  The  funds  are 
on  deposit  in  thrifts  and  credit  unions  in  the 
name  of  ttie  employee  participant,  and  each 
employee  has  a  separate  account  number  and 
receives  a  separate  statement  from  the  depos- 
itory institution  on  his  or  her  account.  Addi- 
tions to  the  funds  are  permitted.  Withdrawals 
for  emergencies  are  also  permitted  but  re- 
quests are  submitted  to  the  plan.  In  effect,  the 
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457  plan  arrangement  operates  like  the 
trusteed  401  (k)  plan  which  has  been  so  popu- 
lar with  private  sector  employees  and  which  is 
insured  up  to  8100,000  for  each  beneficiary. 
State  and  local  employees  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  401  (k)  plans. 

The  problem  that  has  arisen  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC] 
staff  position  differs  from  that  of  the  FSLIC 
and  the  NCUA.  Relying  on  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provision  which  holds  that  457 
plans,  until  made  available,  remain  solely  the 
property  of  the  employer,  the  FDiC  corKluded 
that  participating  employees  have  no  owner- 
ship interest  in  the  funds  and  therefore  can 
not  be  insured.  This  position  seems  peculiar 
given  the  broad  language  in  the  FDIC  Act  re- 
garding insurance  of  accounts  and  the  many 
ways  that  coverage  has  been  expanded  over 
the  years.  Further,  the  FDIC  is  well  aware  that 
t)eneficiaries  of  trusts  wtiose  deposits  are  in- 
sured on  a  per-beneficiary  basis  are  not  legal 
owners.  It  is  also  aware  that  historically,  State 
and  local  governments  have  acted  in  pension 
plans  in  a  manner  nearly  identical  to  that  of 
private  trustees  of  pension  plans.  The  role  of 
the  State  as  de  facto  trustee  is  even  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  which  governs  the  presentation  of 
financial  statements  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  FDIC.  however,  has  held  firmly  to 
its  position  and  Congress  must  r>ow  resolve 
the  irx:onsisterx;y  between  the  FDIC  and  the 
FSLIC  and  NCUA  positions. 

Under  FIRREA,  the  FDIC  was  required  to 
conduct  a  study  of  pass-through  deposit  insur- 
ance. After  having  received  3,750  letters  re- 
garding an  FDIC  proposal  to  terminate  deposit 
insurance  on  457  funds,  the  FDIC  held  a  put)- 
lic  hearing.  Of  the  many  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied, only  the  IRS  urged  the  discontinuance  of 
pass-through  deposit  insurance.  Subsequently, 
the  FDIC  issued  a  regulation  on  May  15, 
1990,  deferring  the  457  question  for  18 
nxjnths.  The  FDIC  rule  provides  that  unless 
Congress  acts  or  the  FDIC  changes  its  posi- 
tion, deposit  insurarKe  will  expire  on  all  457 
plans  held  by  thrifts  on  January  29,  1992.  A 
bill  addressing  this  issue  was  introduced  last 
year,  and  in  August  1990,  field  hearings  were 
held  in  Sacramento. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  passing  this 
important  legislation.  First,  we  must  look  at  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  457  retirement 
plans.  They  are  hard-working  men  arxl  women 
in  the  public  sector — teachers,  firemen,  sec- 
retaries, policemen,  social  workers,  and  hos- 
pital attendants,  to  name  a  few.  They  are  not 
highly  compensated,  Ixjt  they  are  certainly 
highly  valued.  These  men  and  women  are  not 
eligible  for  private  sector  peri<s,  like  stock 
txinus  plans  and  profit-sharing  plans.  In  fact, 
by  law,  they  cannot  even  participate  in  401  (k) 
plans  which  are  available  to  millions  of  private 
sector  employees,  nor  may  they  take  advarv 
tage  of  IRA  accounts.  Thus,  the  only  salary 
deferral  program  availat>le  to  State  and  k>cal 
government  empkjyees  is  the  section  457 
plan.  Let  me  add  that  457  retirement  funds  are 
not  afforded  certain  other  protections  under 
Federal  law,  such  as  being  covered  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  or 
being  safeguarded  by  ERISA  provisions. 

Second,  deferred  compensation  plans  have 
been  an  important  employment  incentive  for 
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thousands  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. State  and  local  government  entities 
believe  these  plans  help  attract,  and  retain, 
competent  employees. 

Third,  at  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  encourage  personal  savings,  with- 
drawing pass-through  insurance  sends  the 
wrong  message.  These  employees,  whose 
wages  are  relatively  low,  are  generally  risk- 
averse.  If  pass-through  insurarice  is  removed, 
many  of  tfiese  employees  are  more  likely  to 
atjstain  from  any  systematic  savings  for  their 
retirement  than  to  invest  in  higher-risk  options. 

I  should  note  that  the  administration's  bill, 
as  I  understarxj  it,  does  not  necessarily  reject 
deposit  insurance  for  457  plans.  In  fact,  my 
reading  suggests  that  the  administration's  bill 
may  insure  section  457  plans  sirKe  they  are 
defined  contribution  plans  which  are  "self-di- 
rected. However,  the  issue  is  not  entirely 
clear.  My  legislation  will  make  crystal  clear 
that  deposit  insurance  for  457  plans  is  man- 
dated by  law  through  the  FDIC  proposed  expi- 
ration date  and  permanently  past  January  29, 
1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
passing  this  important  legislation,  I  think  we 
will  accomplish  three  very  important  objec- 
tives. First,  we  will  not  run  the  risk  that  hard- 
working men  and  women  will  lose  confidence 
in  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system.  Sec- 
ond, we  will  provide  a  source  of  long-term  sta- 
ble savings;  these  deposits  are  very  predict- 
able by  nature  and  are  almost  always  re- 
newed upon  maturity.  Third,  we  will  have  cor- 
rected an  inequity — namely,  that  generally 
higher-paid  individuals  in  the  private  sector 
who  participate  in  401  (k)  plans  are  protected 
by  pass-through  insurance  while  those  who 
are  generally  at  lesser-paid  levels  in  the  public 
sector,  such  as  participants  in  457  plans,  are 
not  afforded  such  protection. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
a  t)ipartisan  effort  to  support  this  important 
legislation.  There  are  225,000  State  and  local 
government  employees  participating  in  457 
plans;  let  me  assure  you  that  they  will  thank 
you  and  applaud  your  efforts. 


ROEMER  JOINS  THE  GOP 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican Party- continues  to  grow,  as  increasing 
numbers  of  State  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion deckle  that  the  Reput)lican  Party  is  the 
party  of  opportunity.  Over  200  State  and  local 
officials  have  become  Republicans  since  the 
nrxjst  recent  Presidential  election. 

Most  recently,  the  Governor  of  my  home 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  former  Congress- 
man from  the  Fourth  District,  Mr.  Buddy  Roe- 
mer,  made  the  switch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  historic  for  a  sitting  Gov- 
errxK  to  switch  parties.  This  has  never  hap- 
pened in  modem  Amerk^an  history.  I  know  that 
Governor  Roemer  made  his  switch  only  after 
k>ng  arxj  serious  thought,  as,  I  am  sure,  was 
the  case  with  all  the  other  offKials. 
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His  remarks  on  the  day  of  his  switch  are,  I 
believe,  a  telling  commentary  on  the  qualifrca- 
tion  of  the  two  parties  to  lead  America  today. 
I  ask  to  read  Govemor  Roemer's  remarks  into 
the  Record. 

Statement  of  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer 
For  some  time  now,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  and  rumor  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  I  might  change  political  parties. 
And  with  good  reason. 

Throughout  my  life  and  political  career,  I 
have  tried  to  remain  independent  and  rep- 
resent the  views  of  many  people.  I've  never 
fit  conveniently  into  any  political  box. 

For  reasons  of  practicality,  however,  I  had 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  Congress  and  as 
Governor  with  a  party  label  next  to  my 
name.  And  that  party  until  today  has  been 
the  Democratic  Party. 

But  the  truth  is  that  as  I  have  tried  to 
serve  the  people  of  Louisiana,  I  have  tried  to 
make  decisions  affecting  our  future  without 
regard  to  special  interests  or  particular  par- 
ties. I've  made  decisions  based  on  people. 
And  because  I've  made  those  decisions  inde- 
pendently, I've  never  been  regarded  as  a  par- 
tisan politician,  and  consequently  never  been 
particularly  embraced  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

There  is  much  about  the  Democratic  Party 
in  which  I  believe  strongly:  equality,  fair- 
ness, justice.  These  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples about  which  I  will  always  care  deeply 
and  for  which  I  will  always  work  passion- 
ately. But  the  truth  is  that  whichever  party 
has  my  membership  will  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  justice  and  fairness.  These 
principles  travel  with  me. 

As  I've  watched  the  world  change  around 
me,  I  realize  we,  too,  must  change  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  world  and  our  times: 
economic  competitiveness,  educational  ex- 
cellence, national  security  supremacy  and 
opportunity  for  all  individuals  to  be  their 
very  best. 

Can  this  challenge  be  best  met  by  individ- 
uals acting  in  solitude,  or  is  the  answer 
teamwork,  mutual  interdependence,  sharing? 
The  answer  is  obvious  to  me. 

My  vision  is  that  American  and  Louisiana 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  the  next  century 
and  that  the  key  is  teamwork.  In  political 
terms,  a  party  is  necessary  to  take  the  next 
step— to  meet  the  next  challenge. 

One  person  can  make  a  difference,  but  a 
party  of  persons  united  in  purpose  and  vision 
can  make  a  lasting  difference  and  can  build 
a  state,  a  nation,  a  world. 

We  live  in  a  two-party  nation.  Such  a  con- 
dition minimizes  trivilization  around  single 
issues  and  maximizes  the  chance  of  healthy 
debate  and  unified  action  in  the  face  of  clear 
need. 

Frankly.  I'm  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  details  of  either  party,  but  find  historic 
attempts  at  third  party  formation  to  be  fu- 
tile and  non-productive. 

At  my  position  in  life,  and  with  my  vision 
for  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  new  world,  a 
choice  must  be  made.  Independence,  though 
admirable,  is  not  enough. 

My  choice  is  Republican.  And  the  reason  is 
simple.  After  more  than  ten  years  of  public 
service,  it  has  been  my  observation  and  in- 
creasing conviction  that  it  is  the  Republican 
Party  that  is  becoming  most  open  to  new 
ideas,  new  thinking,  new  people;  most  open 
to  team  building,  to  opportunity  building. 

Not  perfect  this  party.  Changes  must  and 
will  occur.  More  women,  more  minorities. 
Not  because  they  are  women  and  minorities, 
but  because  they  are  valuable,  precious 
human  beings  with  much  to  contribute. 
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Not  perfect  this  party,  but  in  prime  posi- 
tion to  open  up  from  a  strong  base  of  shared 
beliefs  of  family  values,  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  of  unshakeable  national  security. 
It  is  the  Republican  Party  that  has  charted 
a  strong  economic  course  for  this  country 
and  provided  an  economic  model  for  the 
world. 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  team  with 
strong,  sound  economic  principles  emphasiz- 
ing individual  and  collective  opportunities— 
and  that's  a  team  I  want  to  be  on. 

The  party  must  expand  if  it  is  to  meet 
America's  challenges.  But  economic  com- 
petitiveness is  the  place  to  begin,  because  as 
economic  boundaries  expand,  so  does  free- 
dom. And  America  ought  to  be  about  free- 
dom. 

Finally,  as  Govemor.  I  will  continue  to 
lead  and  help  others  build  a  new  and  better 
Louisiana  for  our  children:  good  schools, 
good  roads,  good  management,  environ- 
mental balance,  and  economic  diversity  and 
opportunity. 

I  have  not  changed  in  my  fundamentals. 
I've  always  attracted  support  from  members 
of  both  parties  and  from  independents.  This 
will  not  change.  As  a  Democrat  I  appointed 
Republicans  to  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. As  a  Republican,  I  will  appoint 
Democrats  to  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust. 

I'm  still  looking  for  the  best  people:  men. 
women,  black,  white.  Democrat,  Republican. 
We  ask  the  whole  Louisiana  family  to  travel 
with  us. 

Party  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in 
my  life  or  our  state.  It  is  down  my  list  of  pri- 
orities, trailing  character,  commitment, 
ability,  integrity.  But  where  it  is  a  factor- 
in  team  building,  in  new  ideas,  in  political 
action.  I  will  be  a  Republican— the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
George  Bush,  the  party  of  opportunity. 

I  will  help  others  build  our  party  and  will 
encourage  growth  in  terms  of  people  and 
ideas,  but  the  state  and  its  people  will  come 
first^always. 

It's  time  to  stop  the  debate  about  Bujdy 
Roemer  and  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  I 
am  a  Republican.  But  most  of  all,  I  am  a 
Louisianian  and  an  American. 

It's  time  to  start  the  debate  over  the  fu- 
ture of  Louisiana,  because  that's  what  really 
matters.  An  active,  inclusive,  caring  Repub- 
lican Party  will  play  a  significant,  positive 
role  in  that  debate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LaSALLE 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  the  LaSalle  High  School  barxj, 
from  Niagara  Falls,  NY.  The  band  members 
and  their  parents,  band  director  Patrick  M. 
Kuciewski,  the  school  district,  arxJ  the  entire 
Niagara  community  have  all  made  important 
contributions  to  an  outstandirig  band. 

The  LaSalle  High  School  marching  barvj 
was  chosen  to  be  the  one  band  representing 
New  Yori<  State  in  this  year's  Independence 
Day  Parade  in  Washington,  DC.  Irxjeed,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  a  group  from  westem  New  York.  In 
recent  years,  only  barxJs  near  New  York  City 
had  been  awarded  this  horior. 
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/pD  LEARNING  INSTI- 

TJHE  DISADVANTAGED 

15TH       ANNIVER- 


HON.  PEIERJ.  VISCLOSKY 


QF  INDIANA 
OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


ThuTsaay.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ane  of  norttiwest  Indiana's 
truly  outsanding  oi  ganizations.  the  Social  and 
Learning  Institute 

institute  will  celetx^te  its  1 5th  anniversary  with 
a  special  banquet 

The  Social  and 
in  1976.  offers  a 
ence  for  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally 
challenged  adults  wtx>  are  no  longer  able  to 
atterxl  public  school  or  partKipate  in  a  voca- 
tkxial  sheltered  eiTipkJyment  program.  The  in- 
stitute's dedicated  staff  and  volunteers  ensure 
that  the  students  receive  proper  training  and 
guidance  in  numei)ous  areas  ttiat  include:  Aca- 
demics, social  arx^  leisure  skills,  self-tielp  and 
speech        devek>pment. 


)n  May  1 0. 

Learning  Institute,  fourxjed 

unique  educational  experi- 
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recreational  therapy,  musk:,  crafts,  and  cultural 
activites. 

The  institute  was  founded  out  of  need  and 
the  vision  of  a  few  very  dedicated  individuals. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  James  Guerrucci,  and  in- 
structor at  the  Therapy  Center  in  Michigan 
City,  learned  that  Government  funding  for  the 
Advanced  Activities  Program  that  was  de- 
signed for  the  mentally  challenged  adults 
would  no  longer  be  available  for  the  Therapy 
Center.  Rather  than  abandoning  his  students, 
Mr.  Guerrucci,  along  with  R.A.  Gardner,  Anita 
Bowser,  and  five  concerned  parents,  joined  to- 
gether to  find  a  new  home  to  accommodate 
the  students. 

Throughout  the  summer  months,  Mr. 
Guerrucci.  Ms.  Gardner,  and  Ms.  Bowser 
wori<ed  feverishly  to  secure  a  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  students  and  obtain  a  State  charter 
for  a  new  insititute.  Ms.  Bowser,  in  addition  to 
volunteering  her  time  to  work  with  the  stu- 
dents, assisted  in  drafting  the  institution's  con- 
stitution and  bylaws.  Ms.  Gardner  was  instru- 
mental in  arranging  an  agreement  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Michigan  City, 
whereby  the  church  would  donate  space  for 
the  institution  to  hold  its  classes.  Mr. 
Guerrucci  spearheaded  the  summer  fundrais- 
ing  events. 

It  was  important  to  the  institute's  founders 
that  all  of  the  necessary  furxJing  be  entirely 
privately  financed.  While  this  goal  created  an 
additional  burden  when  seeking  funding,  it 
woukj  ensure  that  the  institute  would  be  able 
to  serve  clients  on  the  tjasis  of  need.  To  date, 
the  Social  and  Learning  Institute  is  entirely  pri- 
vately financed.  Furthermore,  no  Government 
aid  has  ever  been  requested  or  used.  The  in- 
stitute operates  through  a  minimal  tuition  fee, 
organizational  membership,  and  private  dona- 
tions from  service  clubs,  sororities,  and 
churches. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  three  dedicated  individ- 
uals had  a  truly  tienevolent  vision.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  honor  not  only  these  founders,  but 
also  all  of  the  concerned  and  special  individ- 
uals and  organizations  who  have  given  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  skills  to  ensure  the  contirv 
ued  success  of  the  Social  and  Leaming  Insti- 
tute for  the  Disadvantaged. 


motor 
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prevocatkxial  train  ng  and  persor^lity  develop- 


ment, daily  living 
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DON'T  LET  LENDERS  OFF  HOOK 
THEIR  SUPERFUND  DUTIES 


IN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  ran  in  a  March  issue 
of  Roll  Call  regarding  environmental  insur- 
ance. The  auttior  of  this  article  is  David 
Rosenberg,  the  executive  vice  preskJent  of 
Environmental  Compliance  Services  [ECS],  a 
fast  growing  and  successful  environmental  in- 
surance firm. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  questions  the  exemption  of 
one  industry  from  the  expense  arxJ  liability  es- 
tatjlished  by  the  Comprehensive  Envirorv 
mental  Response  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act    (Superfund)     and    ponders    the    con- 
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sequences  such  an  exemption  could  have  on 
the  purpose  and  justification  for  Superfund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor,  as  are 
many  of  my  colleagues,  of  legislation  exempt- 
ing lenders  from  the  responsibility  of  cleaning 
up  someone  else's  toxic  waste  and  I  under- 
stand the  background  for  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  also  believe  that  Mr.  Rosent>erg  makes 
several  points  that  we.  Congress,  should  look 
at  t>efore  the  reauthorization  of  Superfund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
article. 

Don't  Let  Lenders  Off  Hook  in  Their 
Superfund  Duties 

(By  David  Rosenberg) 

Rarely  do  Capitol  Hill  observers  find  a  1)111 
that  attracts  support  from  dozens  of  Mem- 
bers, other  than  National  Motherhood  Week, 
that  is. 

During  the  last  Congress  however.  Rep. 
John  LaFalce  (D-NY)  introduced  legislation 
that  saw  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  House 
sign  on. 

That  bill,  H.R.  4494,  sought  to  protect 
mortgage  lenders,  not-for-profits,  and  even 
the  Small  Business  Administration  from  the 
environmental  liability  established  by  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA), 
a.k.a.  Superfund. 

Corporate  fiduciaries  which  hold  title  to 
property  for  purposes  of  administering  an  es- 
tate or  trust  would  have  been  exempted.  La- 
Falce recently  reintroduced  the  bill  (as  H.R. 
1450)  with  a  few  changes  and  more  than  120 
co-sponsors. 

Superfund  was  passed  in  1980  by  a  lame- 
duck  Congress  in  the  wake  of  Love  Canal.  It 
authorized  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  recover  pollution  cleanup 
costs  from  potentially  responsible  parties. 
This  includes  past  or  present  owners  of  prop- 
erty. This  cost  has,  as  a  result  of  federal 
court  decisions,  often  been  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  the  "deepest  pockets,"  which  in- 
cludes lenders. 

Most  recently,  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Atlanta's  11th  Circuit  held  in  US  v. 
Fleet  Factors  that  if  a  lender  has  "the  ca- 
pacity to  influence  the  corporation's  treat- 
ment of  hazardous  waste,"  they  can  be  held 
liable  for  cleanup  costs  under  Superfund. 

The  LaFalce  proposal  seeks  to  exempt 
lenders  from  this  liability.  But  if  they  do  not 
pick  up  the  cleanup  tab,  who  will?  The  re- 
maining segments  of  American  commerce 
will  be  stuck  with  the  cost.  The  very  basis  of 
Superfund,  cleaning  up  the  nation's  most 
dangerous  toxic-waste  sites,  would  be  under- 
mined. 

One  group  of  advocates  for  this  measure  is 
the  American  banking  community.  Much  of 
their  lobbying  effort  has  involved  local  bank 
presidents  calling  their  Members. 

This  campaign  has  resulted  in  a  lengthy 
list  of  backers  to  the  LaFalce  bill.  "The 
banking  industry  has  gone  all  out  In  terms 
of  public  relations  and  lobbying  for  this  leg- 
islation." an  angry  Rep.  Frank  Pallone  (D- 
NJ)  told  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
subcommittee  on  transportation  and  hazard- 
ous materials  last  year,  "and  I  am  concerned 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  co-spon- 
sored it  before  environmental  and  public  in- 
terest groups  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  other  side  of  the  argiiment^that  it  could 
have  severe  environmental  ramifications." 

There  are  Inequities  in  Superfund.  But  to 
exempt  one  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity to  the  eventual  expense  of  someone  else 
is  wrong. 
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Perhaps  In  the  reauthorization  of 
Superfund,  Congress  should  closely  examine 
the  procedures  for  determining  liability  and 
the  many  Inequities  created  by  several  as- 
pects of  American  business  who  only  have  a 
peripheral  Involvement  in  causing  contami- 
nation. 

Virtually  every  American  buys  financial 
protection  from  costly  contingencies  in  the 
form  of  Insurance.  We  buy  Insurance  to  dem- 
onstrate financial  responsibility  and  protect 
assets  from  the  catastrophic  financial  cas- 
ualties of  claims  against  us. 

An  environmental  insurance  policy  would 
pay  for  cleanup  costs  of  the  site  the  policy 
was  written  on.  As  In  all  actuarial  matters, 
the  chances  of  claims  being  paid  out  and 
their  size  must  be  factored  Into  the  cost  of 
the  policy. 

If  lenders  would  require  all  commercial 
mortgage  applicants  to  perform  a  com- 
prehensive audit  and  obtain  environmental 
Insurance,  lenders  wouldn't  have  to  seek  the 
redress  manifested  in  the  LaFalce  bill. 

With  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  easing  and  the 
new  Congress  hard  at  work,  there  will  be 
time  for  ample  reflection  on  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  exempting  lenders  from  liability. 

Instead  of  tinkering  with  parts  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  pollution  liability  and 
cleanup,  as  the  LaFalce  proposal  suggests. 
Congress  should  think  "big  picture." 

Members  of  Congress,  we  hope,  would  be 
more  reticent  about  signing  on  to  a  bill  like 
LaFalce's,  which  addresses  but  one  view  of 
the  complicated  problems  surrounding 
Superfund.  There  are  signals  from  Sen. 
Frank  Lautenberg  (D-NJ)  and  Rep.  Al  Swift 
(D-Wash),  the  chairs  of  the  subcommittees 
with  appropriate  jurisdictions,  that  they  will 
be  taking  fresh  looks  at  pollution  liability. 

A  broad  view  will  more  likely  achieve 
more  equitable  results. 

Last  Congress,  the  committee  system 
worked  well  to  prevent  a  rush  to  judgment 
on  the  LaFalce  bill,  preventing  final  passage 
until  all  appropriate  and  interested  commit- 
tees had  their  say.  The  result  was  equitable. 
After  all,  is  it  fair  for  the  lender  to  shirk 
Its  corporate  responsibility  and  transfer  the 
cost  of  cleanup  to  the  taxpayer?  The  same 
strong  scrutiny  should  be  Instituted  the  sec- 
ond time  around  for  this  bill. 

Instead  of  being  taken  off  the  hook,  banks 
can  Insist  on  having  borrowers  demonstrate 
the  financial  responsibility  of  handling 
cleanup  costs  through  the  purchase  of  envi- 
ronmental Insurance,  and  if  problems  be- 
came evident  down  the  line,  the  sites  in 
question  would  be  cleaned  up  without  cost  to 
banks  or  the  federal  government. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  E.  BATTY  IV 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tirx;t  pleasure  to  congratulate  William  E.  Batty 
IV,  of  ProviderKe,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of 
tf>e  "Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award"  for 
St.  Raphael  Acadenny,  in  Pawtucket,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  St.  Raphael  Academy  who  dem- 
onstrates a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 
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William  E.  Batty  IV  has  certainly  met  these 
criteria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  and  has  made  the  honor  roll  every 
year.  He  has  also  participated  on  the  cross 
country,  indoor  track,  and  outdoor  track  teams. 
In  addition,  William  is  the  vice-president  of 
both  the  Student  Council  and  his  school's  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving  chapter. 

I  commend  William  E.  Batty  IV  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HONORS  DON 
PROVENCHER 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  you 

today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  New  Hamf>- 

shire's    biggest    railroad    proponents,     Don 

Provencher  of  Gorham,  NH. 

After  serving  for  21  years  as  a  dispatcher 
with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Police  at  Troop 
F  in  Twin  Mountain,  Provencher  retired  from 
that  line  of  work  and  quickly  became  well 
known  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  railroad. 

Provencher  was  recently  named  as  a  rail 
travel  specialist  with  Ascutney  Travel,  Inc.,  as 
well  as  a  marketing  consultant  with  the  New 
Hampshire  arKJ  Vermont  Railroad. 

In  addition,  Don  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  North  County 
Council  and  a  director  of  the  Gorham  Histori- 
cal Society. 

While  with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Police, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  National 
Safety  Council's  "Operation  Lifesaver"  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire,  Congressman  Zeliff,  and  I  will 
honor  Provencher  for  his  dedication  to  rail 
travel  at  a  conference  we  are  jointly  hosting 
on  Monday,  May  13,  called  "Congressional 
Conference  on  Railroads:  Rail  Service  in  New 
Hampshire — Prot>lems  and  Opportunities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Don  Provencher  for  all  his  out- 
standing work  over  the  years  in  support  of 
New  Hampshire's  rail  system. 


RAYMOND  LOUNSBURY  TO  MARK 
50  YEARS  AS  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
MAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I've  said 
many  times  before  on  this  floor,  one  of  the 
ways  you  can  measure  people  is  their  con- 
tribution to  their  communities,  their  willingness 
to  help  their  neighbors  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Today  I'd  like  to  single  out  one  such  person, 
who  has  given  50  years  of  servrce  to  his  conv 
munity  in  a  way  especially  dear  to  my  heart. 

On  June  4,  1991,  Raymond  Lounsbury  of 
Waterford,  NY,  will  celebrate  his  50th  year  of 
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service  with  the  Knickert)ocker  Steamer  Co., 
one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  volunteer  fire  corrv 
panics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  volunteer  fireman  for 
more  than  20  years  in  my  hometown  of 
Queensbury.  I  know  the  sacrifrces  volunteer 
firemen  make,  the  dangers  they  face,  and  the 
countless  lives  and  t)illions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty they  save  in  rural  communities  across  the 
country. 

We  can  only  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  calls  Ray  Lounsbury  has  answered 
in  50  years  and  the  risks  he  has  undertaken 
for  his  neighbors. 

Such  a  spirit  is  what  America  is  all  atx>ut.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  volunteering  to  help  others  that 
RonakJ  Reagan  did  so  much  to  revise,  and 
which  Ray  Lounsbury  exemplifies. 

He  is  still  active  in  the  company,  and  we 
hope  he  will  continue  to  be  active  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  everyone  in  this 
body  to  join  me  in  saluting  Ray  Lounsbury  of 
Waterford,  NY.  veteran  firefighter,  friend,  and 
great  American. 


ALVIN  I.  SCHIFF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  community 
is  atxxjt  to  share  a  bittersweet  expenence  for 
one  of  its  stellar  citizens. 

On  Wednesday,  May  22,  1991,  the  Board  of 
Jewish  Education  of  Greater  New  York  will 
celebrate  its  80th  anniversary  by  fwnoring  Dr. 
Alvin  I.  Schiff — certainly  a  sweet  cause  for 
celebration.  The  bttfer  part  enters  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Schiffs  pending  retirement 
in  August  of  this  year. 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Dr.  Schiff  has 
served  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Jewish  Education,  the  wortd's  largest  agerv 
cy  for  Jewish  education.  His  inspired  leader- 
ship has  personally  touched  the  lives  of  count- 
less children,  parents,  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  other  citizens  in  my  community. 

In  his  illustrious  career  in  service  to  others. 
Dr.  Schiff  has  authored  more  than  120  books 
arxJ  articles,  and  received  community  awards 
far  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Dr.  Schiff  and  his  substantial  talents  v^ll  be 
sorely  missed,  not  only  by  Jewish  educators 
arxJ  students,  but  by  the  entire  community  he 
sen/es.  Alttiough  he  will  be  missed,  the  gifts 
he  leaves  us  with  will  be  treasured  forever. 


ROSA  OCHOA,  DADE  SUPER 
TEACHER 


HON.  ILEANA  R0S4IHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
school  district  has  those  teachers  who  stand 
out.  They  stand  out  because  their  devotion  to 
students  speaks  for  itself.  Ms.  Rosa  Ochoa  is 
one  of  those  educators.  She  presently  devotes 
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herself  to  the  '  reasure  Island  Elementary 
School  in  North  Bay  Village  as  third  grade 
teacher  and  depjirlment  head  for  grades  two 
and  three.  The  Miami  Herald  recently  recog- 
nized her  as  ore  of  Dade  County's  super 
teachers  in  an  A(<il  14  article.  That  article  fol- 
lows: 

Rosa  Ochoa  hiidn't  planned  tx)  become  a 
teacher. 

But.  at  the  urg  ing  of  her  high  school  prin- 
cipal. Ochoa  chcse  education  over  medicine 
after  graduating  from  high  school  18  years 
ago.  And  she  has  I't  deviated  since. 

Now  finishing  her  third  year  at  Treasure 
Island  Element  iry  School,  Ochoa  draws 
praise  from  students  and  colleagues  for  her 
consistent  and  High  expectations  and  her 
commitment  to  give  "a  little  bit  more"  to 
her  classes. 

Students  say  Ochoa's  style  is  effective  in 
helping  them  learn. 

"She  really  li  :es  teaching  us.  She  makes 
the  lessons  fun.  Instead  of  doing  it  the  hard 
way,"  said  thlrc -grader  Michael  Shelton,  9. 
"She  tries  to  hel  j." 

Classmate  Liia  Schuurmans  said  even 
math— her  leas,  favorite  subject— is  fun 
when  taught  by  3choa.  She  was  looking  for- 
ward to  plans  t3  bring  in  a  cow  brain  for 
study  in  science  :lass. 

"She's  very  f u  q  to  work  with."  LJsa  said. 
"She  has  a  speci  il  touch." 

An  organized  :lassroom  provides  a  frame- 
work for  studeats  to  learn  and  achieve. 
Ochoa  said. 

"They  know  '  »hat  I  expect  from  them." 
said  Ochoa.  37.  "  They  know  when  it's  time  to 
work,  when  it's  Lime  to  play,  when  it's  time 
to  have  fun." 

School  princii  a.\  Beverly  Karrenbauer  said 
Ochoa's  emphas  s  on  consistency  Is  good  for 
her  students. 

"It  provides  a  framework  in  which  kids  can 
work,"  Karrenlauer  said.  "They're  com- 
fortable and  a:hieve  at  a  much  greater 
rate." 

She  added:  "lihe  has  an  in-depth  under- 
standing of  kids  and  how  they  learn." 

Ochoa's  lead*  rshlp— as  department  head 
for  the  second  and  third  grades — and  her 
teaching  inspire  other  faculty  members, 
Karrenbauer  sal  1. 

Susan  Convisir.  who  worked  under  Ochoa 
as  a  student  te«  cher,  returned  to  teach  full- 
time  at  Treasur  <  Island  this  school  year. 

"When  she  c(  mes  here,  she's  on  100  per- 
cent." said  Convlser,  25.  "The  kids  like  to  be 
disciplined.  A  1 3t  of  kids  don't  get  that  at 
home.  She  work  s  them  hard,  but  in  the  long 
run.  they  benefi;.  " 

Ochoa.  who  tnew  no  English  when  she 
came  from  Cub( ,  to  South  Florida  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  student,  said  she  plans  to 
brush  up  on  Cn  lole  to  better  help  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Haitian  students  coming  to 
the  school.  She  said  she  is  also  working  on 
master's  degrees  In  elementary  education 
and  in  school  ac  ministration. 

I  am  proud  t(  have  Ms.  Ochoa  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  the  18th  Ck)ngres- 
sional  Distnct  Of  Florida.  I  have  confidence 
that  many  teachers  like  her  continue  to  tselieve 
that  children  ciri  our  future  an6  ttnat  ttiey  are 
worth  devoting  jour  lives  to.  I  conrvnend  the 
leadership  o<  Principal  Dr.  Beverly 
Karrenbauer,  Assistant  Principal  Willa  T.  Nel- 
son and  PTA.  President  Randi  Kalimi  for  mak- 
ing Treasure  (slarxj  Elenr>entary  School  a 
place  wtiere  teechers  like  Rosa  Ochoa  and 
their  students  can  thrive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT  BUSH  SHOULD  AGREE 
TO  SOVIET  REQUESTS  FOR  AID 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9, 1991 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Berlin  Wall  began  to  tumble  down  in  1989,  we 
have  been  talking  atxjut  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  and  our  victory  over  communism.  For 
sure,  we  have  made  progress  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world  but,  in  life,  there  are  often  no 
final  victories.  The  Soviet  Union  is  still  in- 
volved in  a  restless  transition  and,  without 
continuing  engagement  by  the  free  world,  the 
final  outcome  of  perestroika,  glasnost,  arxj  the 
movement  toward  reform  remain  in  doubt. 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  the  United 
States  needed  to  act  affirmatively  to  win  the 
peace  we  sought  for  45  years  fighting  the  cold 
war.  In  March  1990,  I  called  upon  the  Bush 
administration  to  use  food  and  other  forms  of 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  leverage  to  nrrove 
that  nation  toward  reform.  In  an  address,  I 
said: 

(T)hat  support  of  the  process  of  democra- 
tization in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  America's  self- 
interest.  We  have  a  stake  in  the  success  of 
peaceful  change  towards  a  pluralist  system 
in  that  nation.  A  stronger  Soviet  economy 
will  facilitate  the  process  of  peace.  How  can 
the  Soviets  pull  Red  Army  troops  out  of 
Eastern  Europe  if  they  have  no  jobs  and  no 
homes  for  them  to  return  to  in  Russia? 

So  America  must  think  creatively  and  act 
boldly.  Rather  than  pouring  more  and  more 
money  into  weapons  systems,  we  should  be 
investing  in  our  own  self-interest.  And  sta- 
bility, democracy  and  a  market  economy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  in  America's  strong 
self-interest. 

On  this  point  I  must  say  that  President 
Bush  has  been  right— as  far  as  he's  gone.  He 
has  lent  Important  political  and  moral  sup- 
port to  the  process  of  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I'd  like  to  enlist  American  farmers 
and  business  people  to  make  more  sub- 
stantive investments  as  well.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  lines  outside  the  McDonald's  in 
Moscow  knows  the  Soviets  would  appreciate 
American  food  and  American  goods.  And 
American  farmers  and  workers  would  appre- 
ciate the  markets.  We  should  waive  trade  re- 
strictions such  as  Jackson-Vanik  and  the 
Stevenson  Amendment,  relax  restrictions  on 
high-tech  exports,  and  encourage  private  in- 
vestment in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  provide 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  OPIC  assist- 
ance to  China,  why  not  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
While  the  President  has  begun  to  move  in 
this  direction,  he  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
nrxjve  energetically.  He  hesitated  before,  but 
now  the  Soviet  Union  has  requested  that  the 
United  States  Government  guarantee  SI  .5  bil- 
lion in  commercial  tank  loans  for  Soviet  pur- 
chases of  American  grain.  President  Bush  has 
thus  far  not  made  a  decision  to  approve  those 
credit  guarantees.  I  call  upon  him  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  possit)le. 

While  we  cannot  determine  the  outcomes  of 
political  change  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
not  deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  use 
wfiat  leverage  we  have.  This  kind  of  humani- 
tanan  gesture  by  the  United  States  will  not 
only  help  bind  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  more  closely  to  the  Soviet  people,  but 
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may  also  provide  more  patience  and  time  for 
the  reforms  to  take  hold.  In  this  way,  we  can 
aid  reform,  promote  democracy  and  free  en- 
terprise, and  open  new  markets  for  the  hard- 
pressed  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Some  would  call  this  "win-win-win,"  but  no 
matter  what  it's  called,  this  policy  needs  to  be 
adopted  by  President  Bush  promptly. 


EXPAND  BENEFITS  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN  WITH  AIDS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Social  Security  and  SSI  AIDS  Dis- 
ability Act.  This  legislation  would  remove  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  limit  the  ability  of  women, 
children,  and  intravenous  drug  users  who  are 
HIV  infected  or  who  have  AIDS  to  obtain  nec- 
essary tjenetits  and  medical  services. 

Women  and  children  are  the  fastest  growing 
group  of  individuals  infected  with  HIV.  They 
now  represent  12  percent  of  all  AIDS  cases 
identified.  While  this  figure  may  seem  low.  it  is 
important  to  note  that  it  represents  only  identi- 
fied AIDS  cases,  and  not  individuals  who  test 
positive  for  the  HIV  virus.  During  1990,  there 
was  a  40-percent  increase  in  pediatric  AIDS 
cases.  The  number  of  women  infected  with 
HIV  rose  by  45  percent  during  the  same  year. 
Even  nx)re  staggering,  the  numbers  of  AIDS 
cases  among  teens  doubles  every  14  months. 
Given  this  tremendous  growth,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  eligibility  requirements  for  disability 
and  other  social  services  benefits  are  appro- 
priate to  the  medical  conditions  that  occur  in 
women  and  children. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  with  the  current 
method  of  obtaining  disability  and  medical 
tjenefits  for  these  groups  of  individuals.  In 
order  for  an  individual  to  tie  declared  disabled 
and  eligible  for  either  Social  Security  disability 
insurance  or  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  and,  therefore.  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
health  benefits,  that  person  must  have  a  se- 
vere, long-lasting  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment. The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
determined  that  people  with  AIDS  meet  these 
requirements.  However,  under  the  current  defi- 
nition, people  without  a  diagnosis  of  AIDS,  but 
who  are  ill  writh  HIV  infection,  are  considered 
HIV  symptomatic  and  must  go  through  a  strict- 
er eligibility  process. 

Women,  children,  and  intravenous  drug 
users  with  HIV-infection  have  a  very  difficult 
time  becoming  eligible  for  Social  Security  dis- 
ability and  SSI  benefits  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Social  Secunty  Administration  de- 
fines disability  for  people  who  are  HIV  infected 
or  have  AIDS. 

Because  gay  men  were  the  first  population 
observed  to  develop  AIDS,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  definition  of  AIDS  is  tiased 
primarily  upon  the  symptoms  and  opportunistic 
infections  found  in  men  during  the  eariy  years 
of  the  epidemk:.  That  list  has  not  been  signifi- 
cantly modified  since  1987.  Recent  studies, 
however.  indk:ate  that  35  to  40  percent  of 
people  who  have  HIV-related  disease  and  are 
treated  in  a  hospital  inpatient  setting  do  not  fit 
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the  CDC  definition.  Because  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  relies  on  the  CDC  defini- 
tions of  AIDS,  severely  disabled  women,  chil- 
dren, and  intravenous  drug  users  are  denied 
benefits  because  their  medical  conditions  are 
different. 

I  am  introducing  the  Social  Security  and  SSI 
AIDS  Disability  Act  of  1991  today  to  reverse 
this  omission.  This  legislation  would  require 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  establish 
a  panel  of  medical  researchers,  practitioners, 
and  advocates  who  have  experience  an  ongo- 
ing involvement  in  the  study  of  the  patterns 
and  manifestations  of  HIV  infection  in  these 
populations  to  examine  and  determine  what 
medical  conditions,  when  coupled  with  HIV  in- 
fection lead  to  an  individual's  disability.  This 
bill  also  would  require  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  put  into  place  an  interim  stand- 
ard for  adjudicating  claims  of  disability  for 
women,  children,  arxj  intravenous  drug  users. 
This  standard  would  include  a  number  of  med- 
ical conditions  that  are  specific  to  these 
groups. 

As  the  numtjer  of  women  and  children  with 
HIV  infection  grows,  it  is  critical  that  we  adjust 
both  our  medical  research  and  the  distribution 
of  benefits  to  take  into  account  differences  in 
how  HIV  infection  manifests  and  effects  these 
individuals.  The  Social  Security  SSI  AIDS  Dis- 
ability Act  of  1991  will  take  us  toward  ensuring 
the  women,  children,  and  intravenous  drug 
users  receive  the  benefits  they  deserve  and 
need. 


ONE  CONSTITUENT'S  SPECIAL 
LOOK  AT  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  House 
colleagues  today  the  work  of  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Philadelphia,  Ms.  Marilyn  Krantz. 

Ms.  Krantz,  an  award-winnir>g  poet  arxJ 
former  newspaper  editor,  has  recently  corrv 
posed  two  poems  that  have  as  their  subject 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  first,  "The 
Bombing  of  Israel,"  offers  a  poignant  look  at 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  suffered  devastation 
and  deprivation  despite  the  fact  that  their  na- 
tion took  no  offensive  action  against  Iraq  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  second,  "Flags  and  Yellow  Ribbons,"  is 
a  stirring  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  who  participated 
in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and  to  the  family 
members  who  supported  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Ms.  Krantz"  work 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  Bombing  of  Israel 
(By  Marilyn  KranU) 
When  first  the  l)ombs  fell 
It  was  hard  to  l>elieve 
It  was  happening:  this  time  .  .  . 
The  bombing  of  Israel. 
This  time:  Iraqi  Scuds, 
Missiles  aimed  at  Innocent 
Men,  women  and  children 
In  these  attacks  unprovoked 
By  the  State  of  Israel. 
Her  people  now  falling  victim 
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To  an  attempt  by  Iraq 

To  distract  the  world 

From  the  real  Issues 

That  had  brought  on  Desert  Storm. 

And  Israel's  first  instinct 

To  retaliate  against  this 

Unjustified  brutal  attack 

Had  to  be  suppressed 

With  the  greatest  restraint, 

To  comply  with  the  urgent 

Request  of  the  United  States 

That  Israel  resist  and  refrain 

From  any  acts  of  retaliation. 

In  order  to  cooperate 

With  U.S.  goals  and  plans 

In  attempting  to  thwart 

Iraq's  evil  intentions 

And  to  put  an  end 

To  Saddam  Hussein's 

Reign  of  force  and  terror. 

Who  are  these  people, 
These  victims  of  the  senseless 
Bombing  of  Israel? 
They  are  survivors  of 
The  Holocaust: 

Ghettos  and  concentration  camps. 
Who  had  come  here  to  claim 
The  Jewish  homeland  and  haven. 
They  are  Soviet  Jewish  immigrants. 
Many  recently  arrived. 
Trying  to  adjust 
To  their  new  surroundings 
And  new  taste  of  freedom. 
They  are  people  from  all  over 
Who  have  settled  In  Israel, 
Some  who  came  to  live  out 
Their  twilight  years 
In  the  "land  of  milk  and  honey." 
They  are  Sabras:  born  and  raised 
In  the  Jewish  state 
Where  history  and  heritage 
Are  mingled  with  dally  living. 
And,  among  them  all,  children- 
Wide-eyed  and  wondering — 
Who,  clutching  their  gas  masks. 
Were  asking,  "Why?" 
How  does  one  explain! 

Once  again  Isreal  has  shown 

Courage  and  fortitude 

In  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  in  this  case,  suffering 

Pain  and  anguish  to  her  people 

And  enormous  damage  to  the  land 

Because  of  it. 

With  li-aq's  bombing  of  Israel, 

Does  the  world  indeed  see 

This  example  of  her  plight. 

The  suffering  she  must  endure 

At  the  hands  of  evil  forces, 

A  pawn  In  man's 

Inhumanity  to  man? 

World,  what  do  you  have  to  say 

To  Israel,  in  the  light 

Of  recent  events? 

What  will  you  do  to  assist 

This  nation  and  its  people 

Seeking  a  just  and  lasting  peace? 

Think  about  It! 

Flags  and  Yellow  Ribbons 
(By  Marilyn  Krantz) 
Flags  and  yellow  ribbons 
Are  the  fashion  of  the  day: 
Traveling  through  cities  and  towns 
One  will  find  them  along  the  way 
Pinned  to  clothing,  mounted  on  lawns 
And  doors  of  homes  humble  or  grand. 
Displayed  from  storefronts  or  steeples 
Clear  across  the  land  .  .  . 
Flags  and  yellow  ribbons 
Proclaiming  loud  and  clear 
To  U.S.  troops  In  Desert  Storm; 
"We  hold  you  and  our  country  dear!" 
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For  democracy  and  freedom 
And  justice  are  ways  of  life 
That  once  again  our  country's  finest 
Must  uphold  in  danger  and  strife. 
"America  will  stand  by  her  friends." 
President  George  Bush  proclaimed 
As  our  patriots  braved  the  desert  clime 
And  bombs  that  the  enemy  aimed. 
We  salute  the  men  and  women 
Who  have  bravely  gone  to  war 
To  combat  Iraq's  evil  forces. 
And  make  the  world  safer  than  before. 
Parents  pray  for  sons  and  daughters: 
For  dads  and  moms  the  children  yearn; 
Brothers,  sisters,  friends  and  others 
Hope  for  peace  and  their  safe  return. 
Picture  the  many  tearful  faces. 
Missing  their  loved  ones  gone  away. 
And  the  soldier  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Re-reading  his  mail  to  brighten  the  day. 
And  the  one  clutching  her  family's  photo 
To  ease  the  loneliness  she  must  endure 
'Til  It's  time  for  the  journey  home- 
When  that  will  be.  one  can't  be  sure. 
Now.  Kuwait's  been  liberated! 
There's  singing,  dancing  in  the  streets 
As  the  victimized  Kuwaiti  people 
Venture  out  from  their  retreats: 
After  seven  months  of  anguish. 
From  their  captors  they  are  freed  .  .  . 
Freed  from  torture  and  oppression 
Wrought  by  Iraqi  force  and  greed. 
We  salute  our  U.S.  forces 
And  our  allies  who  assisted 
In  this  mighty,  gallant  battle 
Where  wicked  aggression  was  resisted. 
Behold  nags  and  yellow  ribbons 
Floating  in  the  morning  breeze 
Or  shimmering  in  the  moonlight's  glow. 
Perched  on  windows,  doors  and  trees  .  .  . 
Symbols  that  bare  our  hearts  and  minds 
For  all  the  world  to  know  .  .  . 
Pride  in  this  land  of  liberty 
And  In  our  heroes  who  keep  It  so! 


VA  REACHES  OUT  TO  NEEDY 
INDIANS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1991 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  many  veterans  this  country  has 
and  we  are  proud  of  tfieir  patriotic  servrce. 
However,  native  American  veterans  living  on 
reservations  are  often  forgotten  because  of 
the  rural  and  isolated  nature  of  nrxjst  reserva- 
tions.  Access  to  veterans  health  care  and 
other  benefits  are  limited  on  reservations.  Ad- 
ditionally, many  native  Americans  are  unaware 
of  their  eligibility  for  these  services  and  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  receiving  these  bene- 
fits. 

The  following  article  depicts  the  hard  work 
and  often  overwhelming  challenge  some  Vet- 
erans' Administration  staffers  go  through  to 
educate  and  assist  native  Amerrcan  veterans. 
The  Outreach  Program  cun^entty  being  prac- 
tteed  in  Gallup,  NM,  has  provkJed  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Indian  veterans  with  tJie  benefits  and 
health  care  they  deserve.  I  am  very  proud  of 
these  individuals  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  moment  and  read  the  follow- 
ing heartfelt  articles  on  these  sp^ecial  people: 
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through  the  lengthy  paper  trail  to  secure 
them. 

"I  think  the  uniqueness  of  this  program  is 
that  we're  going  out  into  the  community 
where  the  veteran  lives,  to  the  reservation, 
to  protective  custody,  to  say  that  we  have 
something  to  offer  him."  said  Bob  Young, 
chief  of  substance  abuse  treatment  programs 
for  the  VA  medical  center  in  Albuquerque. 
"In  the  reaching  out,  we're  letting  them 
know  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  care,  par- 
ticularly as  veterans.  They  have  paid  their 
dues  to  society  and  we  would  like  to  give 
them  something  In  return." 

A  study  showed  that  97  percent  of  all  veter- 
ans live  within  100  miles  of  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility. But  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  with 
widely  separated  rural  populations,  many 
veterans,  especially  Indians,  are  not  within 
easy  reach  of  medical  care,  or  regional  bene- 
fit offices. 

"If  we  sat  In  our  offices  and  waited  for  vet- 
erans to  come  to  us,  we  wouldn't  be  doing 
anything  but  talking  to  one  another,"  Young 
said. 

"It's  interesting  for  a  federal  agency  to  be 
doing  this,"  Herrera  said.  "People  are  used 
to  federal  employees  wearing  suits  and  sit- 
ting in  offices,  where  you  have  to  go  to 
them." 

Herrera  doesn't  wear  a  suit.  And  he  doesn't 
spend  much  time  behind  his  desk  in  Gallup. 
Twice  a  month,  he  visits  Hopi.  where  there 
are  about  1.000  veterans.  On  alternate 
Wednesdays  he  goes  to  Zunl  Pueblo,  where 
there  are  about  500  veterans.  He  manages 
about  15  visits  a  day  on  those  trips,  finding 
veterans  through  tribal  offices,  senior  citi- 
zens centers.  IHS  referrals,  and  word  of 
mouth. 

Herrera  met  World  War  II  veteran  Dick 
Lonjose,  71.  through  Lonjose's  wife  at  her 
Zunl  senior  citizen's  center  job.  He  eventu- 
ally secured  a  $2,000  back  benefit  payment  to 
Lonjose  that  went  toward  installation  of  the 
family's  first  Indoor  bathroom. 

Herrera  takes  his  job  seriously,  and  said  he 
tries  to  make  friends  with  his  clients,  per- 
suading them  to  show  him  any  government 
papers  they  receive  so  that  he  can  help  de- 
code and  submit  them. 

Benefits  for  veterans  can  Include  every- 
thing from  medical  care,  tax  exemptions, 
home  loans  and  living  expenses  to  job  train- 
ing and  tuition  money. 

In  Zuni,  many  of  the  veterans  have  news- 
paper copies  of  American  flags  taped  to  their 
windows  and  proudly  display  their  military 
service  pictures  inside  their  homes. 

"They  are  proud,  they  were  the  warriors," 
Herrera  said. 

But  addiction  therapist  Archie  Cordova, 
who  works  on  the  alcohol  unit  of  the  out- 
reach program,  said  his  clients  are  less  like- 
ly to  be  proud  to  say  they  are  veterans.  He 
and  Diaz  make  daily  trips  to  the  Gallup  jail. 
They  visit  inmates  and  the  people  in  the 
drunk  tank. 

"We're  being  visible  to  them."  Cordova 
said  of  the  veterans  in  jail.  "Slowly,  but 
surely,  they  are  coming  in  to  see  us  and  get 
help." 

Between  August  and  December  last  year, 
outreach  workers  approached  1,725  people  in 
protective  custody,  said  Elizabeth  Eutsler, 
program  coordinator.  Of  that,  125  said  they 
were  veterans.  18  were  assessed  for  treat- 
ment programs,  seven  completed  a  21 -day  in- 
patient program  and  21  others  came  in  for 
out-patient  help. 

"Our  numbers  may  seem  a  little  small,  but 
I  guess  it's  100  percent  better  than  anybody 
else  has  done."  she  said. 

On  a  recent  morning,  only  one  man  of  the 
86  in  the  protective  custody  cell  said  he  was 
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a  veteran.  "Oh.  come  on,"  Cordova  said.  "I 
know  there's  more  of  you.  There's  help  for 
you,  man,  if  you  need  it." 

The  men  inside  seemed  happy  to  talk  to 
Cordova  and  Diaz,  joking  about  getting  help, 
but  nobody  seemed  seriously  interested. 

"You're  going  to  get  sick  with  the  environ- 
ment (in  Gallup)  again."  Diaz  told  them. 
"There's  no  jobs  here,  you  know  that.  Go 
home." 

In  response  to  Navajo  demands  for  in- 
creased services,  the  area's  first  Indian  vet- 
erans outreach  program  began  in  1976,  under 
the  direction  of  the  VA  in  Prescott,  Ariz. 
The  VA  funded  eight  positions  and  the  U.S. 
Indian  Health  Service  provided  office  space. 

The  program  was  expanded  and  transferred 
to  the  Albuquerque  VA  region  in  1986.  The 
Gallup  office  now  has  a  staff  of  nine  people 
in  two  divisions,  with  representatives  at  six 
area  IHS  hospitals.  The  outreach  unit  offers 
general  assistance  in  Gallup.  Hopi.  Zuni  and 
several  Navajo  reservation  offices.  The  alco- 
hol unit  provides  assessments,  referrals  and 
aftercare  services. 

Gallup's  1989  march  to  Santa  Fe  for  alcohol 
programs  and  legislation  spurred  Rep.  Bill 
Richardson.  D-N.M..  to  secure  a  $1  million 
appropriation  for  expanded  veterans  services 
in  the  Gallup  area.  Some  of  that  will  go  to- 
ward development  of  a  halfway  house  for  re- 
covering alcoholics. 

In  1986,  Congress  ordered  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  study  what  was  being  done 
for  Indian  veterans.  In  May  1987,  an  Albu- 
querque area  veterans  report  noted;  "The 
rural  location  of  the  population  coupled  with 
eligibility  for  Indian  Health  Services  re- 
sulted in  an  out-of-sight,  out-of-mind  phe- 
nomenon." 

But  Albuquerque  VA  chief  of  social  work 
service  Bruce  Mobberley.  who  served  on  the 
national  Indian  Advisory  Committee,  said 
cooperation  is  now  good  between  the  IHS  and 
the  VA.  He  said  the  two  agencies  coordinate 
services  and  make  referrals  to  each  other. 

Fernando  Martinez,  supervisor  of  social 
work  services  for  the  VA  medical  center  in 
Albuquerque,  said  nearly  400  veterans  have 
been  referred  from  the  Gallup  VA  office  to 
Albuquerque  for  alcohol  treatment  since 
1986. 

"Before  1986.  you  would  seldom  see  a  Na- 
tive American  in  the  (Albuquerque  VA)  alco- 
hol program,"  said  Mobberley.  Now.  he  said. 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  clients  in  the  unit  are 
Indian. 

Suitless  Bureaucrats 

An  impressive  measure  of  the  national 
commitment:  Enough  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  facilities  have  been  built  so 
that  97  percent  of  veterans  live  within  100 
miles  of  one. 

It  makes  going  after  benefits  sound  as  easy 
as  walking  into  a  convenience  store  after 
tooling  down  the  interstate  for  no  more  than 
two  hours. 

But  for  some  of  the  more  remote  3  percent, 
vast  distances  and  miles  of  bad  road  are  only 
the  first  obstacles  to  getting  the  help  they 
are  entitled  to  and  need.  For  the  veterans  in 
Indian  country,  there  is  also  a  vast  cultural 
gulf  between  them  and  the  paper  mazes  of 
bureaucracy. 

Just  as  impressive  a  measure  of  commit- 
ment as  bricks  and  mortar  is  the  VA's  ef- 
forts to  bridge  the  geographical  and  cultural 
distances  to  serve  veterans  across  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Navajo  Nation,  at  Hopi  villages 
and  the  Zuni  pueblo. 

It  requires  more  than  opening  an  office, 
sitting  behind  a  desk  and  processing  claims. 
Veterans   Outreach    counselors   hunt   down 
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veterans,  help  them  dig  up  and  decipher  old 
government  documents.  Then  they  rattle  the 
inscrutable  system— for  years  if  necessary— 
until  they  shake  out  the  benefits  to  which 
the  Indian  clients  are  entitled. 

Big  checks  for  back  payments  on  benefits 
can  ease  the  harshness  of  reservation  life, 
but  a  more  crucial  benefit  may  be  life-re- 
deeming treatment  for  alcoholism  or  other 
addictions.  The  VA's  sultless  bureaucrats 
comb  reservation  bordertown  jails  looking 
for  eligible  vets.  Between  August  and  Decem- 
ber last  year,  such  efforts  turned  up  125  vet- 
erans In  need  of  help.  Of  those,  21  received 
out-patient  treatment  and  seven  completed  a 
three-week  in-patient  program. 

As  the  program  coordinator  observed,  "Our 
number  may  seem  a  little  small,  but  I  guess 
It's  100  percent  better  than  anybody  else  has 
done." 

So  too,  the  numbers  of  veterans  served  by 
the  Outreach  Program  may  seem  small  in 
comparison  to  the  armies  of  veterans  who 
live  within  marching  distance  of  VA  centers. 
The  Veterans  Administration  has  shown 
that,  however  few,  the  veterans  in  Indian 
country  really  count. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DETECTIVE  JERRY  ANSLOW 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  detective  Jerry  Anslow.  De- 
tective Anslow  will  retire  after  26  years  of 
service  witfi  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. Tfiis  occasion  gives  nrte  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  for  his 
years  of  service  to  txsth  the  department  and 
the  community. 

Jen7  was  t)om  in  Davison,  Ml,  on  June  26, 
1939.  He  graduated  from  Bentley  High  School 
in  1958,  and  was  a  proud  member  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  until  1962.  Immediately  following 
his  military  service,  Jerry  began  his  career  in 
law  enforcement  with  the  sheriffs  department 
in  Genesee  County,  Ml.  He  served  in  Michi- 
gan for  a  year,  before  moving  to  Los  Angeles 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  LAPD  in  1963. 
After  returning  to  the  Genesee  County  Sher- 
iffs Department  for  a  2-year  stint  from  1968  to 
1969.  Jerry  returned  to  the  LAPD.  Since  his 
return  in  1970,  Jerry  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  protecting  and  serving  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles. 

From  1 970-73,  Jerry  was  the  senior  lead  of- 
ficer of  the  LAPD's  hart)or  division.  In  Novem- 
ber 1973  he  became  a  detective.  As  a  D-l  he 
served  in  the  77th,  southwest  and  southeast 
divisions.  In  1974,  while  serving  as  a  homicide 
detective  in  tfie  southwest  division,  Jerry 
achieved  D-ll  status.  His  progress  continued 
in  1976  when  he  was  elevated  to  D-l  1 1.  As  a 
D-ll  I,  Jerry  has  served  in  the  southwest  and 
hiartx>r  divisions. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
ttianks  for  Jen^  Anstow's  contributions  to  the 
community.  In  a  city  where  crime  is  a  major 
concern  of  all  of  its  citizens,  the  LAPD's 
peacekeeping  role  is  vital.  Replacing  a  man  of 
detective  Anslow's  stature  and  experience  will 
make  the  LAPD's  task  that  much  more  dif- 
fKult.  The  LAPD  is  losing  an  extremely  valu- 
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able  member.  He  is  a  truly  remari<able  individ- 
ual who  has  devoted  his  talents  and  energies 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  so  many  others.  We 
wish  Jen7,  his  wife  Donna,  and  their  children, 
Robert,  Alecia,  Teri  Lynn,  and  Tammy  Sue,  all 
the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 
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REVEREND  FATHER  GEORGE  E. 
KALPAJilS  HONORED  UPON  HIS 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9, 1991 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  Reverend  Father 
George  E.  Kalpaxis,  who  will  be  honored  at  a 
retirement  dinner  this  evening,  Thursday,  May 
9.  1991.  For  the  past  20  years  Father  Kalpaxis 
has  served  as  the  t>eloved  pastor  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Baltimore 
MD. 

Father  Kalpaxis  was  a  member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Holy  Cross  Greek  Or- 
thodox Theological  School  in  June  1942.  Fol- 
lowing his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year  he  served  parishes  in  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey 
before  coming  to  Baltimore. 

Upon  the  25th  anniversary  of  this  graduation 
from  the  seminary  in  1967,  Father  Kalpaxis 
was  bestowed  the  highest  hornjr  accorded  to 
a  married  priest,  the  title  of  protopresbyter. 

On  November  15.  1971,  Father  Kalpaxis 
was  assigned  to  the  community  of  St.  Nich- 
olas in  Baltinxjre.  Under  his  leadership  the 
community  has  prospered,  undertaking  numer- 
ous avenues  of  serving  the  community.  During 
his  pastorship.  Father  Kalpaxis  has  given 
faithful  and  dedicated  service  to  his  flock,  and 
has  endeared  himself  to  his  parish  by  his  de- 
votion, humility,  concern,  and  love  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

At  his  side  for  many  of  these  years  was  Fa- 
ther Kalpaxis'  beloved  wife.  Presbytera  Athe- 
na, who  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  in  1984.  In  her 
honor  and  memory  Father  Kalpaxis  estab- 
lished a  scholarship  fund  to  help  the  young 
people  of  the  parish  succeed  in  their  edu- 
catk)n. 

Although  Father  Kalpaxis  is  retiring  as  pas- 
tor of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  ordination  is  an  in- 
delible stamp  which  forever  marics  a  man  as 
God's  priest.  Father  Kalpaxis  will  remain  in 
Baltimore  and  assist  the  surrounding  parish 
priests  and  especially  his  beloved  community 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  in  honoring  Father  Kalpaxis  and 
it  is  my  further  pleasure  to  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  de- 
voted man  of  God.  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
health  arxj  happiness  to  enjoy  his  welt-de- 
served retirement. 


HON.  DICK  SWETT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  congratulate  Birch  Hill  School  and 
Brookside  Hospital  in  the  great  city  of  Nashua. 
NH,  on  the  formation  of  their  Educational  Part- 
nership. The  Adopt-A-School  Program  in 
Nashua  is  a  wonderful  example  of  business 
and  industry,  the  schools  and  the  community 
wori<ing  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  father  of  five.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  accomplishments  of  this 
unique  partnership  such  as  this  one.  I  am 
happy  to  support  a  program  in  which  the  busi- 
ness community  joins  the  educational  commu- 
nity to  support  our  most  precious  resource — 
the  children  of  today  who  will  be  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

The  Granite  State  is  fortunate  to  see  the 
partnership  being  formed  t>etween  Brookside 
Hospital  and  Birch  Hill  School.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  mutual  growth  and  development  are 
endless.  These  chidlren  have  a  bright  future 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  Birch  Hill  School  and  Brookskle 
Hospital  in  this  joint  venture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHENG  LEE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Pfieng  Lee.  of 
Providence.  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
"Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award"  for  Hope 
High  School,  in  Providence.  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Hope  High  School  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Pheng  Lee  has  certainly  met  tfiese  criteria. 
Leaming  English  as  a  second  language,  he 
ranks  first  in  his  graduating  class.  He  has  also 
been  nominated  to  the  National  Honor  Society 
and  has  been  accepted  at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege. In  addition,  Pheng  Lee  is  a  member  of 
Upward  Bound  and  the  International  Club, 
which  pronriotes  harrrtony  and  tolerance 
among  all  ethnk;  groups. 

I  commend  Pheng  Lee  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors. 
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EVELYN 
12  YEARS  1 


P^UL  TO  RETIRE  AFTER 
AS  TAX  COLLECTOR 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOI  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\  Tsday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOM  )N.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxjay  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  at  out  a  rather  remarkable  lady, 
wtx),  without  a  great  deal  of  fame  or  fanfare, 
has  earned  ths  love  and  respect  of  everyone 
who  knows  hei . 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Paul  is  retiring  this  year  after  12 
years  as  tax  ;ollector  for  the  town  of  North 
Baltimore,  NY  She  was  always  known  for 
having  open  hours,  and  for  her  willingness  to 
help  anyone  w  th  advise. 

But  that  onl' '  begins  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
her  contnbutioi  i  to  her  community. 

She  teachei  Sunday  school  at  New  Balti- 
more Reformed  Church  and  has  been  the  or- 
ganist there  fo^  40  years.  She  also  has  served 
as  deacon  and  ekjer  on  the  consistory.  Chil- 
dren at  the  ch  jrch  wouW  look  fonward  to  their 
birthdays,  kno'  i^ing  they  were  sure  to  be  treat- 
ed to  Evelyn  F  aul's  homemade  cakes. 

Whenever  tiere  has  been  someone  in 
need,  Mrs.  Piul  has  been  there  to  help.  It 
couW  be  a  trp  to  a  doctor's  offce,  grocery 
shopping  for  a  shut-in,  or  visiting  tfie  sick  or 
ekjerty.  Mrs.  F'aul  has  been  a  true  friend  and 
true  Good  Sariantan. 


FrarKis  anc 
Baltimore  with 


Evelyn  Paul  moved  to  New 
their  two  sons  in  the  early  for- 
tes. It  was  ohe  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  he  town,  because  in  her  quiet, 
productive  wa  i  she  has  made  it  a  better  place 
to  live 

Please  join  Ime  in  paying  our  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Paul  of  New  Baltimore,  NY,  a  great 
lady  and  a  gr(  at  American. 
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Seniitor 


OF  LOUISIANA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THfursday.  May  9.  1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foltow- 

to  the  editor  of  the  Times  Pica- 

1    constituent    of    mine,    Danilo 

a  former  resident  of  Nicaragua 

into  the  situation  there  are 

especially  in  light  of  Presi- 

(IhafTXJfTO's  recent  visit: 

Editor:    Nicaragua's    President 
imorro  is  traveling  to  Washing- 
of  Economic  aid  in  order  to  re- 
ill  economy  inherited  by  the 
loot  of  that  country's  economl- 
An  article  published  in  your 
newspaper  dated  April  12.  1991. 
Cbaifiorro's  son-in-law  and  her  Min- 
*residency  Mr.  Antonio  Lacayo 
expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
government's  negative  rep- 
members   of   the    Congress 
Jesse  Helms.  Mr.  Lacayo's 
misleading  and  unfair  to  those  well 
of    Congress.    Senator 
have  never  visited  Nicaragua, 
leveled  to  that  nation  six  times 
12  months  and  to  my  surprise 
description  of  the  situation  in 
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Nicaragua  is  very  much  like  what  I  have  per- 
ceived to  be  happening  in  that  country.  The 
Nicaraguan  Legal  system  (Supreme  Court 
and  Judges).  The  National  Police  (Rene 
Vivas)  and  the  Army  (Humberto  Ortega)  are 
under  the  Sandinistas'  control,  making  it 
difficult  to  have  a  real  legal  process,  and  to 
enforce  the  decision  of  the  courts  since  the 
police  will  not  enforce  any  legal  mandate 
against  a  comrade. 

The  claim  that  dozens  of  agricultural 
growers  have  returned  to  invest  in  Nicaragua 
is  an  Insult  to  any  intelligent  person,  since 
thousands  of  illegally  confiscated  agricul- 
tural growers  and  cattle  ranchers  (41  percent 
of  the  lat»or  work  force  for  this  sector)  are 
being  unable  to  recover  their  properties  as  of 
today  due  to  that  fact  that  they  were  given 
to  Sandlnista  officials,  who  under  the  new 
government,  are  untouchable  by  the  legal 
system,  the  police  or  the  army.  Business  peo- 
ple are  experiencing  almost  identical  dif- 
ficulties making  the  economy  reactivation 
very  hard  to  achieve.  Who  will  open  a  bank 
in  a  country  where  only  the  Sandinistas 
have  the  right  to  private  property? 

Mr.  Lacayo  pictures  Nicaragua  as  a  stable 
and  peaceful  country,  but  my  experience 
tells  me  another  story.  In  July  1990,  the  San- 
dinistas under  the  protection  of  the  police 
and  with  the  help  of  government  employees 
using  official  vehicles  paralyzed  the  nation 
with  violent  rallies.  Buses  were  vandalized, 
radio  stations  burned  and  the  streets  were 
barricaded  in  order  to  inhibit  the  circulation 
of  any  car;  to  worsen  the  case  just  a  month 
ago,  Mr.  Lacayo  personally  removed  customs 
personnel  from  their  offices  since  they  were 
on  strike  impeding  the  functioning  of  that 
institution.  Even  more  the  recent  murder 
case  of  the  Contra  leader  Enrique  Bermudez 
and  Genie's  case  in  which  a  young  student 
from  the  American  High  School  in  Managua 
was  assisinated  by  the  Ortegas's  body 
guards,  both  cases  are  still  unsolved  and 
mysterious  only  to  the  government  since  ev- 
eryt>ody  else  knows  the  perpetrators.  Nepo- 
tism or  neo-communism  are  not  the  road  to 
democracy,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  only 
destroy  any  hope  for  peace  in  that  suffered 
country  since  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  many  is  contrary  to  democ- 
racy. Any  economical  aid  to  Nicaragua  must 
be  conditioned  to  democratic  reforms  by  the 
Chamorro's  government.  Unconditional  aid 
will  only  benefit  the  well  established  busi- 
nesses in  that  country,  owned  exclusively  by 
Sandinistas  (2.000  companies  are  owned  by 
the  Sandinistas  Party)  who  are  in  great  ne- 
cessity of  hard  currency. 


members 


PRESERVE  OVERSEAS  MILITARY 
BANKING  SERVICES  FOR  OUR 
TROOPS 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  the  Military  Banking  Services  Act. 
My  bill  will  ensure  that  our  troops  continue  to 
have  access  to  banking  services  at  their  over- 
seas bases. 

For  overseas  military  personnel,  a  pre- 
requisite to  good  rrwrale  is  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  paid  on  time,  that  their  families 
back  home  are  finarKially  secure  and  ttiat  the 
personnel  have  access  to  a  minimum  level  of 
banking  services  at  affordable  rates.   Since 
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1947,  the  U.S.  Government  has  hired  contrac- 
tors to  operate  military  banking  facilities 
[MBF's]  around  tfie  world  for  its  overseas 
troops,  civilian  employees,  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Over  88  percent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense [DOD]  personnel  overseas,  as  well  as  fi- 
nance officers  and  other  institutions  on  base, 
rely  on  MBF's  for  their  checking,  currency  con- 
version and  other  banking  needs.  Today,  three 
United  States  banks  operate  221  branches  in 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  Panama,  and  Guam. 
Unfortunately,  this  essential  service  to  our 
troops  at  far-flung  bases  is  threatened  by  a 
legal  dilemma  beyond  the  control  of  MBF  con- 
tractors. 

A  conflict  exists  between  U.S.  law  and  for- 
eign host  country  law  over  the  issue  of  sever- 
ance pay  for  foreign  nationals.  If  foreign  na- 
tionals are  terminated,  the  MBF  contractors 
must  pay  them  severance  pay  consistent  with 
local  law.  This  is  required  by  host  country  law 
and  by  the  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United 
States.  However,  under  10  United  States 
Code  2234(e)(1),  severance  payments  made 
by  an  MBF  contractor  to  foreign  nationals  are 
allowable  contract  costs  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  payments  do  not  exceed  amounts  that  are 
customarily  paid  in  the  relevant  U.S.  industry. 
Where  the  host  country  demands  that  the 
United  States  leave  a  base,  none  of  the  sever- 
ance costs  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  contrac- 
tor. In  short,  the  MBF  contractor  will  be  caught 
in  the  middle  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign law. 

With  the  United  States  military  presence  in 
Europe  diminishing,  and  tfie  MBF  contractor 
having  control  over  troop  withdrawal  decisions, 
the  potential  severance  pay  liat)ility  is  over- 
whelming for  any  future  military  banking  con- 
tractor. Congress  appropriated  Si  5  million  last 
year  for  the  entire  Military  Banking  Program, 
covering  all  21 1  branches.  The  MBF's  contirv 
gent  severance  pay  liability,  programwide,  will 
be  between  $40  and  S70  million. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  a  similar  potential  liability  for  the  foreign 
nationals  it  has  directly  hired  overseas.  The  fi- 
nancial risk  for  the  U.S.  Govemment  for  these 
direct  hire  employees  is  so  large  that  the 
Preskjent  proposed  in  his  fiscal  year  1992 
DOD  budget  request— section  8043— that  a 
special  trust  fund  be  established  to  cover  this 
potential  liability.  However,  that  fund  will  not 
cover  the  contractor's  liability  for  the  foreign 
nationals  it  hires. 

If  the  current  law  is  not  amended,  two  unde- 
sirat)le  consequerKes  will  likely  result.  First, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  no  contrac- 
tor will  be  willing  to  enter  into  new  MBF  corv 
tracts  and  our  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  overseas  will  lose  the  es- 
sential banking  servk:es  on  which  they  have 
relied  for  over  40  years.  Second,  as  those 
contractors  discontinue  these  servk»s,  large 
numbers  of  foreign  nationals  will  be  terminated 
arxj  the  U.S.  Government  will,  under  existing 
contracts,  have  to  reimburse  their  severarx^e 
pay  costs.  The  United  States  will  have  to  pay, 
in  the  very  near  term,  all  of  the  severance 
costs  that  we  hoped  to  avoid  in  the  long  term. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  was 
asked  to  investigate  the  severance  pay  situa- 
tion for  foreign  nationals  hired  by  the  United 
States  Govemment  at  two  bases  in  Greece.  In 
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testimony  provided  to  the  Congress  on  April 
24,  1991,  GAO  found  at  least  three  reasons 
why  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  severance 
costs  consistent  with  local  foreign  law,  regard- 
less of  the  reason  the  base  is  closed.  First,  to 
do  otherwise  would  violate  international  agree- 
ments and  possibly  lead  to  the  unraveling  of 
the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreements  and 
the  Bilateral  Basing  Agreement.  Second,  the 
foreign  nationals  could  sue  the  United  States 
in  Greek  courts  and  would  likely  prevail.  Third, 
the  United  States  may  encounter  several  labor 
problems  if  it  refuses  to  pay  the  required  sev- 
erance pay.  We  believe  the  same  logic  applies 
to  DOD  contractors  who  are  required  to  pay 
severarxie  pay  to  foreign  nationals. 

Unless  Congress  changes  the  current  law 
on  severance  pay  for  foreign  nationals,  the 
provision  of  basic  banking  services  as  cur- 
rently provided  at  U.S.  overseas  bases  around 
the  world  will  almost  certainly  end.  These 
changes  would  permit  the  DOD  to  reimburse 
contractors  for  severance  pay  that  is  required 
to  be  paid  under  foreign  law,  but  would  pro- 
vide that  in  negotiating  upcoming  Status  of 
Forces  Agreements,  the  President  should  ne- 
gotiate proviskjns  to  place  the  t)urden  of  sev- 
erarxje  pay  liability  on  the  proper  country.  If 
the  host  nation  forces  the  United  States  out  of 
a  base,  then  that  nation  should  pay  all  the 
severarxie  pay  for  foreign  nationals.  In  all 
other  cases,  if  the  local  law  requires  sever- 
ance pay  in  excess  of  what  is  customarily  paid 
in  the  United  States,  the  host  country  shoukJ 
be  responsible  for  the  difference.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to  pre- 
serve ttiese  services  for  our  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    AmnORIZED    AIXOWABLE    SEVER- 
ANCE PAY  COSTS. 

(a)  Amount  of  Severance  Pay  Costs  Al- 
lowable Where  Controlled  by  Host  Coun- 
try Law,  Etc.— <1)  Section  2324(e)(l)(M)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowingr;  ",  except  that  such  costs  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  that  the  head  of  the 
agency  that  awarded  the  contract  deter- 
mines, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  that  payment  of  such  severance 
pay  is  necessary  to  comply  with  host  coun- 
try law.  International  bilateral  agreements, 
or  employment  practices  required  by  host 
country  law". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1). 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  contract  en- 
tered into,  extended,  or  renewed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Clarification  Regarding  Severance 
Pay  in  the  Event  of  Base  Closures  or  Cur- 
tailments.—<1)  Section  2324(e)(l)(N)  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  the  following:  ".  except  such 
costs  may  be  allowed  if.  and  to  the  extent 
that,  they  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  foreign 
country". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  terminations  of 
employment  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SEC.  2.  CLARIFICATION  OF  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
REGARDING  RESPONSIBILiTIES  FOR 
SEVERANCE  PAY  IN  THE  EVENT  OF 
BASE  CLOSURES  AND  WHERE  HOST 
COUNTRY  LAW  PREVAILS  AND  IS 
DIFFERENT  FROM  UNITED  STATES 
STANDARDS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  311(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189;  103 
Stat.  1412)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

"(1)  in  the  event  a  United  States  military 
facility  located  in  a  foreign  country  is  closed 
(or  activities  at  the  facility  are  curtailed)  at 
the  request  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, such  government  should  be  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  severance  pay  to  foreign 
nationals  in  the  country  whose  employment 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  contractor 
under  a  contract  with  the  United  SUtes  is 
terminated  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or  cur- 
tailment; 

"(2)  in  negotiating  a  status-of-forces  agree- 
ment or  other  country-to-country  agreement 
with  the  government  of  a  foreign  country, 
the  President  should  endeavor  to  include  in 
the  agreements 

"(A)  a  provision  that  would  require  the 
government  of  that  country  to  pay  severance 
pay  to  foreign  nationals  in  that  country 
whose  employment  is  terminated  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of,  or  the  curtailment  of  ac- 
tivities at.  a  United  States  military  facility 
in  that  country,  if  the  closing  or  curtailment 
is  at  the  request  of  the  government  of  that 
country;  and 

"(B)  a  provision  that  would  require  the 
government  of  that  country  to  grant  an  ap- 
propriate exemption,  waiver,  or  a  determina- 
tion of  nonapplicabllity  for  any  host  nation 
law,  international  bilateral  agreement,  or 
employment  practices  required  by  host  coun- 
try law  which  establishes  severance  pay  for 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  its  service  contractors 
at  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  amount  typically 
paid  In  the  Industry  involved  in  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  since  severance  pay  liability  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  unknown  factor  for  Government 
service  contractors,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  the  host  nation  should  pay  sever- 
ance costs  if  either  initiates  a  base  closing  or 
curtailment  of  activities;  and 

"(4)  whenever  possible,  such  contractors 
should  endeavor  to  minimize  potential  Unit- 
ed States  Government  liability  for  severance 
pay  paid  to  their  employees  outside  the 
United  States.". 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  NEED  A 
SIMPLIFIED  PENSION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced a  t)ill  to  encourage  the  creation  of  perv- 
sion  plans  for  the  employees  of  small  txjsi- 
nesses.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  ttill  are 
my  friends  and  colleagues.  Representatives 
Andy  Ireund,  Rod  Chandler,  and  Jim 
M(X)DY.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Ireland  is  the  new 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  while  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Moody 
serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
whk:h  has  jurisdk;tion  over  this  issue.  I  am 
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pleased  to  report  that  already  another  13 
Memtjers  of  the  House  have  also  asked  to  be 
included  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  bringing 
the  total  to  1 7. 

A  major  goal  of  the  legislation  is  to  help 
stem  tt\e  alarming  trend  away  from  private 
pensions.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  there  was  a  50- 
percent  drop  in  tfie  creation  of  new  defined 
contribution  plans,  and  a  29-percent  increase 
in  the  termination  of  existing  plans.  The  situa- 
tion is  even  more  alarming  when  one  looks  at 
defined  benefit  plans.  Only  1 ,800  new  plans  of 
this  type  were  created  last  year,  but  nearly  10 
tinrjes  that  many,  some  17,000,  were  termi- 
nated. 

Amerrca's  retirement  income  system  has 
traditionally  relied  on  three  major  sources:  So- 
cial Security,  personal  savings,  and  pensions 
provided  through  the  employment  relationship. 
But  as  the  atx)ve  data  indicates,  a  growing 
number  of  U.S.  wori<ers  do  not  have  access  to 
pensions.  This  is  exactly  the  wrong  trend,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  help  counteract  it. 

Much  of  the  problem,  in  my  view,  is  caused 
by  the  incredibly  complex  reporting  require- 
ments under  existing  pension  laws.  Meeting 
these  requirements  is  hard  enough  for  any 
employer,  but  it  t)ecomes  prohibitively  burden- 
some and  expensive  for  small  businesses.  Be- 
cause of  this,  it  is  little  surprise  ttiat  very  few 
of  the  35  milton  Americans  who  work  in  small 
txjsinesses  have  access  to  private  pensions  of 
any  kind.  That's  why  we  introduced  this  bill — 
to  set  up  a  very  simple  program  which  any 
employer  can  participate  in,  easily,  cheaply, 
and  without  having  to  constantly  worry  atx)ut 
meeting  some  bureaucratic  nicety. 

Under  present  pension  laws,  very  few  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  100  employees  are 
able  to  offer  pension  benefits.  Our  bill  permits 
those  employers  to  offer  their  employees  the 
chance  to  open  a  "PRIME  account"  through 
tax-free  payroll  deductions  of  up  to  S3,000  per 
year.  In  addition  to  the  employee's  contribu- 
tions, the  employer  woukj  make  matching  corv 
tributions  equal  to  the  empkjyee's  contribu- 
tions up  to  3  percent  of  salary.  While  participa- 
tion in  existing  pension  programs  improves 
among  employers  with  more  than  1 00  employ- 
ees, nevertheless,  many  middle-sized  employ- 
ers do  not  now  offer  such  benefits,  so  the  bill 
also  permits  employers  with  between  1 00  and 
250  employees  to  enter  this  new  program  so 
long  as  they  have  not  offered  any  other  pen- 
sion or  retirement  benefits  dunng  any  of  ttie 
previous  5  years. 

The  PRIME  account  would  be  similar  to  an 
IRA,  but  only  available  through  employer- 
sponsored  plans.  It  would  be  fully  vested  from 
day  one,  and  the  employee  would  roll  the 
funds  in  the  account  over  into  another  PRIME 
account  or  an  IRA  when  the  employment  rela- 
tionships terminates.  Like  an  IRA,  there  woukJ 
be  penalties  for  withdrawals  pnor  to  reaching 
retirement  age. 

EmpJoyers  wouW  have  to  make  ttie  plan 
available  to  all  employees  who  are  expected 
to  work  at  least  half  time  or  more  during  a 
given  year.  An  employee  who  chooses  to  par- 
ticipate may  cease  that  partcipation  at  any 
time,  altfx>ugh  such  an  employee  woukj  not  be 
eligible  to  rejoin  the  program  until  the  following 
year.  The  empkiyers  matching  contributions 
must  begin  no  later  than  6  months  after  an 
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empJoyee  begirls  to  participate,  ixA  can  begin 
sooner  if  the  eniployer  decides  to  do  so. 

This  is  a  wifi-win-win  situation.  Small  busi- 
nesses will  finilly  have  an  affordable  way  to 
offer  a  iroaning  lul  pension-type  benefit  to  their 
employees,  put  ing  them  in  a  better  position  to 
compete  in  an  ncreasingly  tight  latior  market. 
Employees  will  have  greater  access  to  this 
very  important  source  of  retirement  income. 
And  lastly,  the  country  as  a  whole  will  benefit, 
since  savings  c  f  this  kind  will  be  put  back  Into 
our  economy  apd  make  us  less  dependent  on 
borrowing  from  [foreign  sources  of  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  t>ill  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
January  by  Senator  Packwood  and  a  biparti- 
san group  of  1 5  other  Senators,  including  \he 
chairman  of  that  txxly's  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Bents  en.  And  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Secret  iry  of  Labor,  just  last  week,  an- 
nounced the  idministratKjn's  support  for  a 
package  of  p<insion  simplification  measures 
whk;h  included  a  program  very  similar  to  ours 
as  well.  Given  that  support  in  the  Senate  and 
from  the  Bush  jdministration,  we  think  there  is 
a  strong  chan<e  of  enacting  this  or  a  similar 
program  this  year,  and  we  wouW  encourage 
all  of  our  collsagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  suppoi  t  our  bill. 

I  insert  the  ti  ixt  of  ttie  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assem  >led. 

SECTION  1.  SHO  RT  TITLE. 

This  Act,  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "PRIME  Re- 
tirement Account  Act  of  1991." 
SEC   2.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   PRIVATE   RETIRE- 

ME  fT  INCENTIVES  MATCHED  BY  EM- 

PU>YERS. 

(a)  Ln  Gene  ial.— Section  408  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C  ode  of  1986  (relating  to  individ- 
ual retiremen:;  accounts)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (p)  as  subsection  (q) 
and  by  insertlDg  after  sutjsectlon  (o)  the  fol- 
lowing new  su  jsection: 

••(p)  PRIME  ACCOUNTS.— 

"(1)  In  OEi  ieral.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  tern  'PRIME  account'  means  an 
individual  ret  rement  plan— 

"(A)  with  1  espect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  paragrraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  are  met; 
and 

"(B)  with  rsspect  to  which  the  only  con- 
tributions all  )wed  are  contributions  under  a 
qualified  sala:  -y  reduction  arrangement. 

"(2)  Qualified  salary  reduction  arrange- 
ment.— 

"(A)  In  GENi  :ral.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  C  Brm  'qualified  salary  reduction 
arrangement'  means  a  written  arrangement 
of  an  eligible  employer  under  which— 

"(i)  an  emp  oyee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer make  i  ayments— 

"(1)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  PRIME  iccount  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployee, or 

"(II)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash, 

"(11)  the  aiiount  which  an  employee  may 
elect  under  c  ause  (1)  for  any  year  is  required 
to  be  express  xl  as  a  percentage  of  compensa- 
tion and  maj  not  exceed  a  total  of  S3,(XX)  for 
any  year,  anc 

"(ill)  after  the  employee  has  made  con- 
tributions t)  the  PRIME  account  under 
clause  (1)  for  six  months,  the  employer— 

"(I)  is  reqiiired  to  make  a  matching  con- 
tribution to  I  he  PRIME  account  for  any  year 
in   an   amou  at   equal    to   so   much   of  the 
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amount  the  employee  elects  under  clause 
(i)(I)  as  does  not  exceed  3  percent  of  com- 
pensation, 

"(II)  may  make  no  other  matching  con- 
tribution. 

"(iv)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
employer  may,  at  the  employer's  sole  option, 
waive  some  or  all  of  the  six  month  period 
called  for  In  clause  (ill)  and  commence  mak- 
ing employer  contributions  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  one  year  period,  provided  that 
such  earlier  payments  are  made  on  behalf  of 
all  participating  employees. 

"(B)  Eligible  employer.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "eligible  employer" 
means  an  employer  who  normally  employs 
fewer  than  100  employees  on  any  day  during 
the  year,  or  any  employer  who  normally  em- 
ploys between  100  and  250  employees  on  any 
day  during  the  year  which  has  not  offered  its 
employees  any  pension  or  retirement  benefit 
program  during  any  of  the  previous  five 
years. 

"(C)   ARRANGEMENT   MAY   BE  ONLY   PLAN   OF 

EMPLOYER.— 

"'(1)  IN  GENERAL.— An  arrangement  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  salary  reduction 
arrangement  for  any  year  if  the  employer  (or 
any  predecessor  employer)  maintained  a 
qualified  plan  with  respect  to  which  con- 
tributions were  made,  or  amounts  were  ac- 
crued, for  any  year  in  the  period  beginning 
with  the  year  such  arrangement  became  ef- 
fective and  ending  with  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  being  made. 

"(il)  Service  credit.— a  qualified  plan 
maintained  by  an  employer  shall  provide 
that,  in  computing  the  accrued  benefit  of 
any  employee,  no  credit  shall  be  given  for 
service  during  a  year  for  which  such  em- 
ployee was  eligible  to  participate  in  a  quali- 
fied salary  reduction  arrangement  of  such 
employer. 

'"(ill)  Qualified  plan.— For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "qualified  plan' 
means  a  plan,  contract,  pension,  or  trust  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
219(g)(5). 

""(D)  No  FEE  OR  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYEE'S  INI- 

"HAL  INVESTMENT  DETERMINATION.— An  ar- 
rangement shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
salary  reduction  arrangement  unless  it  pro- 
vides that  no  fee  or  penalty  will  be  Imposed 
on  an  employee's  initial  determination  with 
respect  to  the  investment  of  any  contribu- 
tion. 

"(3)  VESTING  REQUIREMENTS.— The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect 
to  a  PRIME  account  if  the  employee's  rights 
to  any  contribution  to  the  PRIME  account 
are  nonforfeitable.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  rules  of  subsection  (k)(4)  shall 
apply. 

"(4)  PARTiCiPA'nON  REQUIREMENTS.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  met  with 
respect  to  any  PRIME  account  for  a  year 
only  if,  under  the  qualified  salary  reduction 
arrangement,  all  employees  of  the  employer 
who  are  reasonably  expected  to  work  at  least 
l.CXX)  hours  during  such  year  are  eligible  to 
make  the  election  under  paragraph  (2)(A)(i). 

'"(5)    ADMlNISTRA-nVE    REQUIREMENTS.— The 

requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  met  with 
respect  to  any  PRIME  account  if,  under  the 
qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement— 

"'(A)  an  employer  must  make  the  elective 
employer  contributions  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)(i)  and  the  employer  matching  con- 
tributions under  paragraph  (2)(A)(iii)  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  the  month  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  contributions  are  to  be 
made, 

"(B)  an  employee  may  elect  to  terminate 
participation  in  such  arrangement  at  any 
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time  during  the  year,  except  that  if  an  em- 
ployee so  elects,  the  employee  may  not  elect 
to  resume  participation  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  and 

"'(C)  each  employee  eligible  to  partici- 
pate— 

"(i)  may  elect,  during  the  60-day  period  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  year,  to  participate 
In  the  arrangement,  or  to  modify  the 
amounts  subject  to  such  arrangement,  for 
such  year,  and 

"(ii)  may  elect,  within  30  days  of  com- 
mencing employment  during  any  year,  to 
participate  in  the  arrangement. 

"'(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  suti- 
sectlon— 

""(A)  Employee.— The  term  "employee'  in- 
cludes an  employee  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(1). 

""(B)  'Vear.- The  term  "year'  means  the  cal- 
endar year." 

(b)  PRIME  ACCOUNTS  Not  Treated  as  Pen- 
sion Plans.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  prime  account  or  quali- 
fied salary  reduction  arrangement  under  sec- 
tion 408(p)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  employee  l>en- 
eflt  plan  or  pension  plan  for  purposes  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1991. 

SEC.  3.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PRIME  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  DEDUCTiBiLm'  OF  Contributions.— 

(1)  Section  219(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  maximum  amount  of 
deduction)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  Rule  for  Prime  accounts.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  amount  contributed  to  a  PRIME  account 
established  under  section  408(p)." 

(2)  Section  219(g)(5)(A)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing active  participant)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv)  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

""(vi)  any  PRIME  account  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  408(p),  or". 

(b)  Contributions  and  Distributions.— 

(1)  Section  402  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
taxability  of  beneficiary  of  employees'  trust) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"■(k)  Treatment  of  PRIME  Accounts.— 
The  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (h)  shall  apply  to  contributions  and 
distributions  with  respect  to  a  PRIME  ac- 
count under  section  408(p)." 

(2)  Section  408(d)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

""(G)  Prime  Accounts.— This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  dis- 
tributed out  of  a  PRIME  account  (as  defined 
in  section  408(p))  unless  it  is  paid  Into  an- 
other PRIME  account." 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  457(c)(2)(B)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
402(h)(1)(B)"  and  inserting  ""section 
402(h)(1)(B)  or  (k)". 

(c)  PENAL-nES.— 

(1)  Early  withdrawals.— Section  72(t)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  additional  tax  in  early 
distributions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(6)  Special  Rules  for  Prime  Accounts. — 
In  the  case  of  any  amount  received  from  a 
PRIME  account  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 408(p))  during  the  3-year  period  l>egin- 
ning  on  the  date  such  individual  first  partici- 
pated in  any  qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement maintained  by   the  individual's 
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employer  under  section  408(p)(2),  paragraph 

(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '25  per- 
cent' for  '10  percent'." 

(2)  Failures  to  report.— Section  6693  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Penal-hes  Relatino  to  prime  Ac- 
counts.— 

"(1)  Employer  penalties.— An  employer 
who  fails  to  provide  1  or  more  notices  re- 
quired by  section  408(1)(2)(C)  shall  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  JlOO  for  each  day  on  which  such  fail- 
ures continue. 

"(2)  Trustee  penal-hes.— a  trustee  who 
falls— 

"(A)  to  provide  1  or  more  statements  re- 
quired by  the  last  sentence  of  section  408(1) 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  JlOO  for  each  day  on 
which  such  failures  continue,  or 

"(B)  to  provide  one  or  more  summary  de- 
scriptions   required    by    section    408(1)(2)(B) 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  day  on 
which  such  failures  continue." 
(d)  Repor-hno  Requirements.— 
(IK A)  Section  408(1)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
"(2)  Prime  accounts.— 
"(A)   No   employer   reports.— Except   as 
provided  In  this  paragraph,  no  report  shall  be 
required  under  this  section  by  an  employer 
maintaining  a  qualified  salary  reduction  ai- 
rangement  under  subsection  (p). 

"(B)  Summary  description.- The  trustee 
of  any  PRIME  account  established  pursuant 
to  a  qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement 
under  subsection  (p)  shall  prepare,  and  pro- 
vide to  the  employer  maintaining  the  ar- 
rangement, each  year  a  description  contain- 
ing the  following  Information: 

"(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
and  the  trustee. 

"(11)  The  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
participation. 

"(Ill)  The  benefits  provided  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement. 

"(Iv)  The  time  and  method  of  making  elec- 
tions with  respect  to  the  arrangement. 

"(V)  The  procedures  for,  and  effects  of. 
withdrawals  from  the  arrangement. 

"(C)  Employee  notification.— The  em- 
ployer shall  notify  each  employee  imme- 
diately before  the  period  for  which  an  elec- 
tion described  in  subsection  (p)(5)(C)  may  be 
made  of  the  employee's  opportunity  to  make 
such  election.  Such  notice  shall  include  a 
copy  of  the  description  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B)." 

(B)  Section  408(1)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  "An  employer"  and  inserting— 
"(1)  In  oeneral.— An  employer". 

(2)  Section  408<1)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  flush 
sentence: 
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or"  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  a  PRIME  account  described  in  section 
40e(p)." 

(2)  Section  402(g)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ",  and" 
and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  any  employer  contribution  under  sec- 
tion 408(p)(2)(A)." 

(3)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  414  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"408(p),"  after  "408(k).". 

(4)(A)  Section  415(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ",  or" 
and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  a  PRIME  account  described  in  section 
408(p),"  (B)  Section  415(a)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "or  pension"  and  Inserting 
"pension,  or  account",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "or  408(k)  and  inserting 
"408(k),  or  408(p)". 

(C)  The  second  last  sentence  of  section 
415(c)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "408(d)(3)", 
and 

(II)  by  Inserting  ".  and  without  regard  to 
contributions  to  a  PRIME  account  which  are 
excludable  from  gross  income  under  section 
408(p)"  after  "408(k)(6)". 

(D)  Section  415(e)(5)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  PRIME  account"  after 
"simplified  employee  pension". 

(E)  Section  415(k)(l)  of  such  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  ".  or"  and 
by  adding  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  a  PRIME  account  described  in  section 
408(p)." 

(5)  Section  4972(d)(1)(A)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (111)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  after  clause  (ill)  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iv)  any  PRIME  account  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  408(p))." 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1991. 
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"In  the  case  of  a  PRIME  account  under  sub- 
section (p),  only  one  report  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  (at  the  time  provided  under 
paragraph  (2))  but.  In  addition  to  the  report 
under  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  fur- 
nished, within  30  days  after  each  calendar 
quarter,  to  the  individual  on  whose  behalf 
the  account  is  maintained  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  account  balance  as  of  the  close 
of,  and  the  account  activity  during,  such  cal- 
endar quarter." 

(e)  (Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  2aOG(b)(6)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ". 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  May  9, 1991 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing ttie  State  Healtti  Reform  Opportunity 
Act  Of  1991,  legislation  ttiat  will  break  tfie 
health  policy  gridlock  that  is  preventing  this 
Nation  from  dealing  with  the  health-care  crisis 
facing  every  citizen  on  a  daily  tasis.  This  bill 
is  a  vote  of  confkJence  in  States  that  choose 
to  implement  Canadian-style  universal  health- 
care legislation  within  their  borders.  This  legis- 
lation wouW  provide  States  that  enact  cost  ef- 
fective, puWk:  administered,  universally  acces- 
sible health  care  systems  with  a  Federal  waiv- 
er allowing  them  to  receive  the  same  Federal 
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Medicare  and  Medicakj  money  in  the  new, 
universal  system  they  are  currently  receiving 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  our  present 
patchwork  system. 

With  every  sixth  Amerkan  going  wittxjut  any 
form  of  health  insurance  and  costs  rising 
every  day,  our  health  care  structure  is  no 
longer  woridng  for  the  average  American.  I  am 
supportive  of  Federal  efforts  to  overhaul  the 
system  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive,  univer- 
sally accessible  health-care  system.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  for  congressional  actk)n  to 
implement  national  health  care.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
should  stand  in  ttie  way  of  States  that  can  no 
longer  wait  for  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
to  solve  the  natk)nwkJe  health-care  crisis  of 
lack  01  access  and  rising  costs. 

According  to  a  report  released  by  Citizen 
Action,  20  States  are  cun-ently  considering 
bills  in  their  State  legislatures  that  would  over- 
haul the  current  patchwork  of  private  insur- 
ance programs.  Federal  Medicare  and  Medic- 
akl  coverage  and  other  State-  or  Federal-sut»- 
skJized  programs  in  favor  of  State-adminis- 
tered, public  health  insurance.  It  is  evident  that 
our  current  patchwork  system  is  not  working 
arxl  that  ttie  private  insurarx:e  industry  is  not 
stepping  in  with  affordable,  accessible  solu- 
tions. 

This  legislation  goes  one  better  for  these  20 
States  that  are  currently  conskJering  statewide 
universal  health-care  programs.  My  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  currently  conskJer- 
ing cost  effective,  universal  health-care  legisla- 
tion and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  tje  a 
leader  in  health  care  reform.  Other  States 
from  New  York,  to  Florida,  to  Washington  and 
Califomia  are  cun-ently  conskJering  health-care 
reform  legislation  whk:h  woukj  implement  cost 
effective,  universally  accessible  systems.  In 
Maine,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives is  ttie  key  sponsor  of  legislation  whrch 
woukJ  create  a  committee  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  statewkle.  publcly  financed,  univer- 
sally accessible  and  cost  effective  health  in- 
surance program  by  July  1,  1993.  This  legisla- 
tion is  expected  to  be  consklered  by  ttie 
Maine  Senate  in  the  near  future.  Other  States 
will  follow  as  they  see  no  ottier  solution  in 
dealing  with  the  growing  numtier  of  uninsured 
in  ttieir  State  and  ttie  growing  expense  of  pro- 
vkjing  medical  care. 

I  am  introducing  ttie  State  Health  Care  Re- 
fonn  Opportunity  Act  of  1991  in  ttie  hope  ttiat 
the  ultimate  goal  of  ensunng  access  to  health 
care  will  be  furttiered.  We  must  take  senous 
actwn  to  address  the  problems  of  lack  of  ac- 
cess and  affordatMlrty.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment shouM  not  stand  in  ttie  way  of  States 
ttiat  are  trying  to  address  ttieir  own  health 
care  problems.  Let's  let  those  innovative 
States  ttiat  choose  to,  lead  ttie  way  and  a  na- 
tional solution  will  follow. 

State  Universal  Access  LEOisLA-noN 
(Summary  Provided  by  Citizen  Action— May 
1991) 
Califomia:  SB  36.  the  California  Right  to 
Health   Care   Act.    has   been   introduced    by 
Senator  Nick  Petris.  It  would  create  a  pub- 
licly-financed state  health  plan  to  provide 
comprehensive  benefits  to  every  Californian 
Colorado:  KB  1251.  the  Universal  Health  In- 
surance   for    Colorado    Plan    Act    (UHICO). 
would    create    a    single,    publicly-financed 
statewide  health  plan  by  January  1. 1993.  The 
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assign  »d 


to  the  House  Finance  Com- 
on  February  13,  it  was  tabled 
vote.  The  UHICO  coalition  is 
revisions  and  the  bill 
in  1992. 
and  SB  1212,  the  Florida  Uni- 
,  Access  Plan,  would  establish  a 
financed  statewide  program 
to  all  residents.  The  leg- 
by  Representative  Gor- 
Weinstock,  was  passed  by 
Services  Subcommittee  (7- 
lealth  Care  Committee  (14-4). 
Committee  (17-12), 
Health  and  Rehabilitative 
(7-0).    The    legislative 
however,  before  the  leglsla- 
by  the  Senate  Finance 
( lommlttee  or  the  full  House  or 
will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
session. 
300  and  HB  300  (now  HB  1217) 
by  Senators  Smith  and  Del 
lepresentatives     Young     and 
'  'he  Universal  Health  Care  Act 
a    single,    publicly-financed 
1  Ian  covering  all  Illinois  resi- 
comprehensive,  quality 
i  kprll  23,  the  House  Insurance 
11-6  in  favor  of  HB  300  but, 
votes  were  needed  to  ad- 
under  committee  rules,  fell 
ihort.  However,  the  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  HB 
shortly  be  considered  by  the 
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Universal  Health  Insurance 
by  Representative   Johnie 
Id   establish  a  single,    pub- 
and       publicly-accountable 
plan  to  cover  all  residents. 
File  329.  passed  the  House 
Committee  on  March  18  by 
It  will  be  the  focus  of  legisla- 
throughout  the  state  this  sum- 


205.   introduced   by    Senators 
^inter.  would  cover  all  Kansas 
an  I    out-of-state    residents    em- 
Kafcsas  if  they  pay  the  requisite 
would  receive  a  basic  set  of 
Itenefits.  with  an  emphasis  on 
preventive    care,    through    a 
protram.  They  could  purchase  an 
pickage    of    approved    benefits 
(tate  program  or  from  private 
bill  will  undergo  interim  sum- 
1991.  The  Kansas  legislature 
this  session,  creating  the  Kan- 
on   on   the   Future   of  Health 
develop  short-term  and  long-term 
the  state. 

L727,  the  Universal  Health  Care 
Intr  5duced  by  House  Speaker  John 
Repr  isentative  Charlene  Rydell,  and 
Dile  McCormick  and  Beverly 
)ill  would  create  a  select  com- 
develop  and.  by  July  1.  1993.  imple- 
statiiwlde.  publicly-financed  health 
»hi  :h  would  be  run  by  a  publlcly- 
non-proflt  agency.  The  bill  has 
focis  of  legislative  hearings  and  is 
qe  considered  shortly  by  the  full 
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resentatlve  John  McDonough,  would  estab- 
lish the  Health  Resources  Corporation  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  state  health  care 
plan.  Under  the  plan.  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents, (as  well  as  out-of-state  persons  work- 
ing or  attending  post-secondary  educational 
facilities  in  the  Commonwealth  if  they  pay 
appropriate  fees),  would  be  able  to  select 
coverage  through  a  state-run  program  or  al- 
ternative plans  which  meet  Corporation-es- 
tablished requirements.  The  bill  is  currently 
pending  In  committee. 

Michigan:  Michicare  is  being  sponsored  by 
Representative  Perry  Bullard.  It  would  cre- 
ate a  single-publicly-financed  program  to 
provide  comprehensive  benefits  to  all  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  and  nonresidents  em- 
ployed in  the  state  who  pay  the  requisite 
tax.  The  bill  will  be  introduced  this  summer 
and  is  expected  to  be  the  focus  of  public 
hearings. 

Minnesota:  The  Minnesota  Health  Assur- 
ance Plan,  sponsored  by  Representative  Lee 
Greenfield  and  Senator  Ron  Dicklich,  would 
establish  a  phased  program  leading  to  imple- 
mentation of  a  single,  statewide  program 
covering  all  Minnesotans  by  January  1,  1996. 
During  a  transition  period,  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  number  of  insurance  underwriting 
reforms.  HF  393  is  currently  in  committee 
and  was  the  focus  of  an  April  5  hearing  be- 
fore the  Health  Care  Access  Division  of  the 
Senate  Health  and  Human  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Missouri:  HB  28.  the  Missouri  Universal 
Health  Assurance  Plan,  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Gael  Chatfield.  The  bill 
would  create  a  single,  publicly-financed 
state  health  plan  covering  all  Missouri  resi- 
dents and,  upon  payment  of  appropriate  sur- 
charges, out-of-state  residents  who  work  in 
Missouri.  In  February,  HB  28  passed  the 
House  Critical  Decisions  Committee  by  a  7- 
5  vote.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  in  April, 
where  proponents  successfully  prevented  a 
gutting  of  the  bill  by  amendments.  The  bill 
lost  on  a  final  vote  by  63-86. 

New  York:  An  Act  to  Provide  Health  Care 
to  all  New  Yorkers  and  to  Control  Health 
Care  Costs  will  be  introduced  shortly  and 
will  be  one  of  the  proposals  to  be  discussed  in 
a  June  4  legislative  hearing.  Under  the 
NYHEALTH  plan,  all  residents  of  New  York 
would  receive  a  full  range  of  services 
through  a  single,  publicly-financed  state  pro- 
gram. 

Ohio:  The  Ohio  Universal  Health  Insurance 
Plan.  HB  175.  was  reintroduced  this  session 
by  Representative  Robert  Hagan  and  29  co- 
sponsors.  The  bill  would  establish  a  single, 
publicly-financed  state  program  to  provide 
comprehensive  benefits  to  all  residents  of 
Ohio.  The  legislation  was  the  focus  of  a 
major  lobby  day  in  April  by  the  wide-ranging 
coalition  supporting  the  bill.  It  is  currently 
being  considered  by  a  select  committee, 
whose  membership  includes  4  HB  175  co- 
sponors. 

Oklahoma:  The  Universal  Health  Care  Act, 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  HB  1578,  would  es- 
tablish a  Universal  Health  Care  Board,  is 
sponsored  by  Representative  Angela  Monson. 
The  Board  is  required  to  develop  a  plan  by 
January  1.  1993  to  provide  universal  coverage 
of  comprehensive  benefits  to  all  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Board  would  also  establish 
the  date  for  actual  implementation.  The  bill 
passed  the  health  committee  but  was  sent 
back  to  committee  after  it  failed  to  win  pas- 
sage in  the  full  House.  It  will  be  reintroduced 
in  the  1992  legislative  session. 

Oregon:  SB  790,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Carl  Hostlcka  and  others,  would  create 
a  universal,  single-payer  system  to  provide 
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comprehensive,  quality  benefits  to  all  Or- 
egon residents  beginning  Januarj'  1.  1994. 
This  bill  is  currently  in  committee  and  Sen- 
ate floor  vote  is  anticipated  this  summer. 

Vermont:  S.  217.  a  bill  creating  the  Ver- 
mont Health  Care  Program,  sets  a  timetable 
and  criteria  for  establishing  a  single-payer 
health  care  system  covering  all  Vermont 
residents.  The  biptirtisan  bill,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Cheryl  Rivers  and  Tom  McCauley. 
would  establish  a  7-member  committee  to 
develop  and  implement  the  plan.  S.  217  will 
be  one  of  the  proposals  considered  by  a  Sen- 
ate commission  established  to  study  the 
state's  health  care  system  and  access  prob- 
lems this  summer.  The  bill's  sponsors  intend 
to  reintroduce  the  bill  next  year. 

Washington:  The  Washington  Health  Care 
Service  Act  of  1992  was  Introduced  in  April 
by  Representative  Dennis  Braddock.  Rei>- 
resentative  Braddock  was  the  author  of  uni- 
versal coverage  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  during  the  last  legislative  session.  The 
bill  would  require  that  all  Washington  resi- 
dents be  covered  for  basic  health  services 
through  the  state  plan  or  a  state-approved 
alternative  by  July  1.  1996.  The  bill  will  be 
one  of  the  alternatives  studied  by  a  state 
commission  this  summer  and  may  be  consid- 
ered during  the  next  legislative  session. 

West  Virginia:  HB  2925.  the  West  Virginia 
Universal  Health  Care  Act.  Introduced  by 
Delegate  David  Grubb.  would  cover  all  state 
residents  under  a  single,  publicly-financed 
insurance  program.  Regional  public  hearings 
would  be  required  to  obtain  consumer  and 
provider  input  into  the  development  of  the 
program,  which  would  be  Implemented  by 
July  1.  1993.  HB  2925  is  one  of  the  proposals 
which  will  be  considered  by  a  state  commis- 
sion created  by  the  passage  of  HB  2461  to 
study  solutions  to  West  Virginia's  health 
care  problems. 

Wisconsin:  The  Wisconsin  Universal  Health 
Plan,  authored  by  Assembly  Speaker  Pro 
Tem  David  Clarenbach  and  Senator  Russ 
Feingold.  would  create  a  single-payer,  pub- 
licly-funded program  to  cover  all  Wisconsin 
residents.  The  bill,  which  will  be  introduced 
officially  within  the  next  two  months,  al- 
ready has  three  Senate  and  17  Assembly  co- 
sponsors. 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Health 
Reform  Opportunity  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  STATE  HEALTH  CARE  PLANNING  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  provide  grants  of 
up  to  Sl.000.000  to  each  State  to  assist  the 
State  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
health  care  process  that  provides  for  the  par- 
ticipation described  in  subsection  (b)  and 
that  will  result  In  development  of  a  single, 
unified  health  care  plan  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  specified  in  subsection  (c). 
Such  a  grant  may  be  provided  only  if  an  ap- 
plication for  the  grant  is  made  in  a  form  and 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Participation.— The  participation  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  include— 

(1)  both  individual  and  business  consumers 
of  health  care. 

(2)  individual  and  institutional  health  care 
providers, 

(3)  representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and 

(4)  full  opportunity  for  public  comment,  in 
writing  and  in  public  hearings. 
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(c)  Goals  of  Health  Care  Plan.— The 
goals  of  a  single,  unified  health  care  plan  of 
a  State  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  plan  shall  guarantee  access  to 
health  care  services  for  all  residents  in  the 
State. 

(2)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  access  to  nec- 
essary health  care  services,  with  a  focus  on 
preventive  care  and  including  prescription 
drugs. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  eliminate  disparities  In 
health  care  access  for  covered  services  on  the 
basis  of  race,  Income,  health  sutus,  and  geo- 
graphic location. 

(4)  The  plan  shall  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
In  health  costs  by  lowering  administrative 
costs,  limiting  the  number  of  unnecessary 
medical  procedures,  and  eliminating  unnec- 
essary paperwork. 

(5)  The  plan  shall  simplify  the  current 
health  care  system  to  benefit  both  consum- 
ers and  providers. 

(6)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  progressive 
and  equitable  financing  of  health  care  costs. 

(7)  The  plan  shall  include  an  annual  State 
health  care  budget  that  includes  standard- 
ized reimbursement  systems  (such  as  fee 
schedules,  global  budgets,  and  capitation  for 
group  practice  arrangements)  for  institu- 
tional and  Individual  providers. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  130,000.000  to  make  grants 
under  this  section. 

(e)  State  Defined.— In  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico. 


SEC.  8.  TRANSFER  TO  STATE  OF  FEDERAL 
HEALTH  CARE  EXPENDITURES 
UNDER  THE  MEDICARE,  MEDICAID, 
AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  SERVICES  COVERED  UTWER 
THE  STATE  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  If  any  State  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  that — 

(1)  the  State  has  enacted  a  law  which  es- 
tablishes a  single,  unified  health  care  plan 
that  meets  the  goals  specified  in  section  2(c), 

(2)  under  the  plan  there  is  no  reduction  in 
the  quality  or  volume  of  services  provided 
under  the  programs  specified  in  subsection 
(b).  and 

(3)  no  Federal  funds  to  be  provided  under 
this  section  are  used  to  replace  State  or 
local  revenues  which  would  otherwise  be 
spent  providing  covered  services  to  qualified 
recipients, 

the  Secretary  shall  provide  that.  Instead  of 
any  payments  made  under  the  programs 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
residents  or  providers  of  health  care  in  the 
State  for  services  for  which  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  State  health  care  plan, 
the  total  of  such  payments  shall  be  made  to 
the  State  to  be  used  under  Its  health  care 
plan.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  such 
a  periodic  basis  as  approximates  the  periodic 
payments  made  under  such  programs. 

(b)  Programs  Incorporated.— The  pro- 
grams specified  In  this  subsection  su-e  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  medicare  program  under  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  The  medicaid  program  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
gtant  program  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(4)  Any  other  Federal  health  care  program 
that  the  Secretary  identifies  as  providing 
health  care  services  to  qualified  recipients 
within  the  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(c)  LmiTATiON  TO  Covered  Services.— Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  affect  payments  under 
programs  described  in  subsection  (b)  for 
Items  and  services  not  covered  under  the 
State  health  care  plan. 

(d)  CONSTRUCTION.— This  section  shall 
supercede  any  provisions  of  law  that  other- 
wise entitle  individuals  or  providers  to  pay- 
ment for  health  care  items  and  services 
under  the  programs  specified  in  subsection 
(b). 


AMENDMENTS  TO  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woulcj  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing two  amendments  which  I  may  offer  to  H.R. 
1415,  the  State  Department  Authonzation  tMll 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  next  week. 
An  Amendment  to  H.R.  1415.  as  Reported- 
Offered  BY  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington 
At  the  end  of  Part  F  of  Title  I  insert  the 
following  new  section   (and  redesignate  as 
may  be  appropriate): 

SEC.    190.   REPORT  CONCERNING   MUXER  PRIN- 
CIPLEa 

(a)  Report.— Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  describing  whether  United 
States  nationals  are — 

(1)(A)  suspending  the  use  of  all  goods, 
wares,  articles,  and  merchandise  that  are 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  convict  labor  or  forced  lalwr  If 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  material 
or  product  Is  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured by  forced  labor,  and  (B)  refusing  to  use 
forced  labor  In  an  Industrial  cooperation 
project; 

(2)(A)  seeking  to  ensure  that  political  or 
religious  views,  sex,  ethnic  or  national  back- 
ground. Involvement  In  political  activities  or 
nonviolent  demonstrations,  or  association 
with  suspected  or  known  dissidents  will  not 
prohibit  hiring,  lead  to  harassment,  demo- 
tion, or  dismissal,  or  In  any  way  affect  the 
status  or  terms  of  employment  at  an  Indus- 
trial cooperation  project,  and  (B)  discrimi- 
nating In  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
in  an  industrial  cooperation  project  against 
persons  with  past  records  of  arrests  or  Inter- 
nal exile  for  nonviolent  protest  or  member- 
ship in  unofficial  organizations  committed 
to  nonviolence; 

(3)  seeking  to  ensure  that  methods  of  pro- 
duction used  in  an  industrial  cooperation 
project  do  not  pose  an  unnecessary  physical 
danger  to  workers  and  neighboring  pop- 
ulations and  property  and  are  seeking  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  risks  by  an  industrial  co- 
operation project  to  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment, including  by  consulting  with  com- 
munity leaders  regarding  environmental  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  an  Industrial  co- 
operation project; 

(4)  striving  to  use  as  potential  partners  in 
an  industrial  cooperation  project,  business 
enterprises  that  are  not  controlled  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  its  authorized 
agents  and  departments: 

(5)  seeking  to  prevent  a  military  presence 
on  the  premises  of  an  Industrial  cooperation 
project; 
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(6)(A)  seeking  to  promote  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  assembly  among  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  national,  and  (B)  pro- 
testing infringements  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment of  such  freedoms  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  that  government  and  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  which  has 
an  office  In  Beijing; 

(7)  using  every  possible  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Chinese  Government  to 
urge  that  government  to  disclose  publicly  a 
complete  list  of  all  those  Individuals  ar- 
rested since  March  1969,  to  end  Incommuni- 
cado detention  and  torture,  and  to  provide 
international  observers  access  to  all  places 
of  detention  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Tibet  and  to  trials  of  prisoners  ar- 
rested In  connection  with  the  pro-democracy 
demonstrations  which  have  taken  place  in 
TItiet  since  1987; 

(8)  seeking  to  discourage  or  undertake  to 
prevent  compulsory  political  Indoctrination 
programs  from  taking  place  on  the  premises 
of  the  operations  of  an  industrial  coopera- 
tion project;  and 

(9)(A)  seeking  to  promote  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, including  the  freedom  to  seek,  re- 
ceive and  Impart  information  and  ideas  of  all 
kinds,  regardless  of  frontiers,  either  orally, 
in  writing  or  In  print,  in  the  form  of  art.  or 
through  any  media,  and  (B)  raising  with  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment concerns  about  restrictions  on  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  publications. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  term  "industrial  cooperation 
project"  means  a  for-profit  activity  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  which  employ  more  than 
25  individuals  or  have  assets  greater  than 
$25,000  in  value;  and 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  national" 
means — 

(A)  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States,  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  and  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

An  Amendment  to  H.R.  1415.  as  Reported- 
Offered  BY  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington 
At  the  end  of  Part  F  of  Title  I  Insert  the 
following  section   (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly): 

SEC.    IW.   REPORT  CONCERNING  MILLER  PRIN- 
CIPLE& 

(a)  Report.  —The  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  de- 
scribing the  level  of  adherence  by  United 
States  nationals  operating  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  Tibet  to  the  Miller 
Principles.  Such  a  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  each  l-year  period  occurring  there- 
after. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "Miller  Principles"  means— 
(A)  suspending  the  use  of  all  goods,  wares, 
articles,  and  merchandise  that  are  mined, 
produced,  or  manufactured.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  by  convict  labor  or  forced  labor  if  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  or 
product  is  produced  or  manufactured  by 
forced  labor,  and  refusing  to  use  forced  labor 
In  an  Industrial  cooperation  project; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(A)  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  and  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 
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RODNEY  N.  CHERRY:  RECIPIENT 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR'S 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  FIOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1991 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, ttie  exceptional  put)lic  service  of  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Rodney  N.  Cherry  of 
Columbia,  SC.  Mr.  Cherry  is  the  district  chief 
of  the  Water  Resources  Division  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey.  The   Secretary  of  the   Interior,   Manuel 
Lujan,  has  noted  Mr.  Cherry's  achievements 
by  bestowing  upon  him  the  highest  honor  of 
the    Department,    the    Distinguished    Service 
Award.  All  too  often,  the  excellence  of  our 
country's  civil  servants  is  underappreciated,  so 
it  is  fitting  that  proper  recognition  be  given  to 
those  wtTO  work  tirelessly  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  For  this  reason,  I  woukj 
like  to  include  in  ttie  record  a  copy  of  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  commenting  upon  Mr.  Cher- 
ry's outstanding  contributions.  I  would  also  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  convey  my  con- 
gratulations to  him  for  his  efforts  in  tjehalf  of 
my  constituents. 
The  text  of  the  citation  foltows: 
crtatton  for  distinguished  service: 
Rodney  N.  Cherry 
For  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
management  of  water-resources  programs  in 
the  Geological  Survey. 

A  distinguished  scientist  and  adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Cherry  has  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  field  of  hydrology 
through  his  scientific  studies  and  outstand- 
ing direction  and  management  of  water-re- 
sources investigations.  Among  his  technical 
achievements  is  a  definitive  work  in  Florida 
on  spray  irrigation  and  the  reuse  of  waste 
water,  a  study  which  involved  intensive 
measurements  of  changes  in  waste-treat- 
ment water  as  It  moved  through  the  upper 
aquifers.  Mr.  Cherry  is  credited  as  well  with 
the  successful  completion  of  a  pilot  intensive 
river-quality  assessment  study  on  the  upper 
Chattahoochee  River  Basin  that  became  a 
model  for  today's  National  Water  Quality 
Assessment  Program.  His  contributions  to 
water-quality  instrument  design  and  devel- 
opment have  been  equally  Impressive.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  parented  multi-param- 
eter recorder,  an  electronically  controlled 
water  sampler,  that  was  built  for  use  In 
uncased  or  screened  wells.  Under  Mr.  Cher- 
ry's guidance,  the  Geological  Survey's  water- 
resources  program  in  South  Carolina  Is  in 
the  forefront  nationally  in  the  collection  of 
real-time  hydrologic  data.  He  pioneered  the 
development  of  compatible  hardware  and 
software  for  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
data-collection  platforms  and  satellite  data- 


relay  Interfaces.  Because  of  his  leadership. 
South  Carolina  Is  a  designated  Direct-Read- 
out Ground  station  that  receives  Geo- 
stationary Orbiting  Earth  Satellite  informa- 
tion for  retransmittal  of  data  to  all  South- 
eastern Region  district  offices.  Mr.  Cherry's 
leadership,  managerial  excellence,  and  his 
insight  into  major  technical  issues  have  been 
instrumental  in  developing  his  widely-recog- 
nized stature  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
water-resurce  program  district  chiefs  in  the 
Nation.  He  has  been  exceptional  at  attract- 
ing talented  individuals  and  grooming  them 
into  internationally  recognized  scientists 
and  researchers.  His  ability  to  foster 
multidivislon  support  for  highly  visible  envi- 
ronmental issues  has  resulted  in  a  total 
earth-science  approach  to  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  sensitive  toxic-waste  problems, 
including  radioactive-waste  pollution  in  the 
Savannah  River  basin,  and  toxic-waste  dis- 
posal along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  For  his  ex- 
ceptional contributions  to  the  development 
of  water-resources  programs  in  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Rodney  N.  Cherry  is  granted  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE  FINE 
ARTS  CENTER 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  weeks  ago, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  Federal  acquisition  of  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  National  His- 
toric Site.  Given  Dr.  Bethune's  landmark  ac- 
complishnients  in  the  fiekjs  of  education,  civil 
nghts  and  public  service,  it  was  only  appro- 
priate that  her  Wasington,  DC,  home  and 
headquarters  be  so  recognized  and  adminis- 
tered. Present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans will  surely  benefit  from  seeing  the  site  of 
many  of  her  good  works  and  learning  from  the 
archives  kx^ated  there. 

For  many  of  those  very  reasons,  untold 
numt)ers  of  Amerkans  also  would  benefit  from 
the  completion  of  a  fine  arts  center  in  Florida 
that  bears  her  name  and  recognizes  her  out- 
standing leadership,  partrculariy  in  the  fiekJ  of 
education.  Located  on  the  campus  of  Bethune 
Cookman  College  in  Daytona  Beach — a  col- 
lege she  founded  and  then  served  as  presi- 
dent for  36  years— this  facility  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1986  and  has  been  under  con- 
struction  since  1 988. 

Now,  ttie  first  phase  of  the  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  Fine  Arts  Center  is  virtually  complete. 
But  phase  II — consisting  of  additional  class- 
rooms, more  conference  space  and  a  3,000- 
seat  auditorium — remains  to  be  built.  If  com- 
pleted, this  additional  learning  area  will  serve 
hundreds  of  teachers,  thousands  of  students, 
and  over  the  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors attending  events  in  the  auditorium.  And,  in 
the  process,  it  will  help  advance  the  ideals  of 
education  and  justrce  for  which  Dr.  Bethune 
stood  so  sti'ongly. 

To  fulfill  that  promise,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  with  Florida's  senior  Senator— Mr.  Gra- 
ham— in  the   introduction   of   legislation   that 
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would  enaUe  this  multipurpose  academic  and 
cultural  structure  to  be  fully  completed.  Spe- 
cifically, ttie  companion  measures  call  for  tfie 
authorization  of  an  additional  $9.5  million— 
$5.9  million  has  been  spent  already— for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Fine  Arts  Center.  If  quickly 
approved,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  given  the  prior 
congressional  authorization  and  ttie  current 
unfinished  state  of  the  project,  this  legislation 
would  not  just  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Bethune  Cookman  Col- 
lege. Just  as  important,  it  would  also  com- 
plement and  reinforce  the  recognition  so  prop- 
erty being  accorded  Dr.  Bethune  in  H.R.  690. 
Indeed  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  a  tribute 
to  her  life  and  wort<. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort to  complete  a  living  memorial  to  Dr.  Be- 
thune by  cosponsoring  this  measure  and/or  by 
pushing  for  its  prompt  enactment.  It's  a  worthy 
cause  deserving  of  timely  support 


GEORGE  NALLE,  JR.— PLASTIC 
VISIONARY 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9. 1991 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
pJiment  George  Nalle,  Jr.,  who  is  to  be  hon- 
ored this  month  in  Montreal  as  a  fellow  in  the 
Society  of  Plasfrcs  Engineers,  an  intemational 
organization  of  experts  in  the  plastics  busi- 
ness. 

George  Nalle,  Jr.,  the  grandson  of  former 
Texas  Governors  James  "Pa"  Ferguson  and 
Miriam  "Ma"  Ferguson,  has  carved  out  his 
own  unique  niche  in  the  history  of  Austin,  TX, 
and  I  am  proud  to  call  George  Nalle,  Jr.  a 
good  friend  and  to  salute  him  on  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  the  field  of  plastics,  as 
well  as  business. 

He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  are  lifelong  friends 
and  have  been  close  associates  of  mine  and 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  all  these 
years.  George  is  an  outspoken  citizen  and 
leader,  and  he  is  one  of  the  great  patriotic 
Americans  of  our  times.  He  pioneered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plastk;  industry  in  our  State, 
arxj  it  is  good  to  see  him  honored. 

I  commend  this  article  from  the  Austin 
Americar)-Statesman  to  you  arxl  my  col- 
leagues. 

Seeing  Endless  PossmiLmES  for  Plastic— 
Nalle  Intrigued  by  Material's  Potential 

(By  Kim  Tyson) 
George  Nalle,  Jr.  has  long  been  fascinated 
with  the  way  plastic  can  be  molded,  poured 
and  heated  to  make  different  products. 

"Man  has  always  adapted  materials  of  na- 
ture to  his  use,  but  plastics  represent  the 
first  time  that  he's  been  able  to  make  a  ma- 
terial with  the  end  properties  he  desired." 
the  gray-haired  Nalle  said  recently. 

His  Interest  in  the  material  led  him  to  cre- 
ate a  Arm  that  during  the  1950s  was  produc- 
ing 2  million  plastic  clothespins  a  month.  In 
the  19608,  he  won  patents  for  a  precise,  low- 
cost  plastic  netting. 

Nalle,  71,  eventually  received  26  U.S.  pat- 
ents for  his  manufacturing  techniques,  prin- 
cipally involving  ways  plastic  could  be  ex- 
truded to  form  woven  mesh  netting. 
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Next  month,  he  will  be  honored  In  Mon- 
treal as  a  fellow  in  the  Society  of  Plastics 
Engineers,  an  International  organization  of 
experts  in  the  plastics  business.  One  of  three 
plastics  entrepreneurs  to  be  named  a  fellow 
this  year,  he  will  join  62  to  receive  the  honor 
since  it  was  established  in  1984. 

Nalle  sold  his  firm  three  years  ago  to  U.S. 
Netting,  but  he  remains  Interested  in  devel- 
oping new  ways  to  adapt  plastic.  Currently, 
he  is  working  on  ideas  for  making  plastic 
that  will  conduct  electricity. 

"It  has  literally  thousands  of  applica- 
tions." he  explained. 

The  grandson  of  former  Texas  Govs.  James 
"Pa"  Ferguson  and  Miriam  "Ma"  Ferguson, 
Nalle  didn't  take  the  same  road  as  some 
members  of  his  family,  which  has  been 
prominent  in  Austin's  history  for  150  years. 

Nalle  eschewed  politics,  except  for  a  two- 
term  stint  as  mayor  of  Rollingwood  in  the 
early  1960s.  He  said  he  chose  to  become  the 
"black  sheep"  in  his  family  by  pursuing  a 
science  career  and  studying  physics  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

"You  can't  make  soup  out  of  your  ances- 
tors' bones,"  he  quipped,  leaning  back  in  a 
chair  in  his  cluttered  office. 

"It  was  a  new  field  and  it  looked  like  it 
had  some  good  opportunities."  he  said. 
"That  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  cellulose  ni- 
trate, which  was  very  flammable.  If  it  got 
anywhere  near  a  match,  it  exploded,  literally 
exploded. 

"It  was  nothing  like  what  is  available 
today.  We  have  made  in  the  last  45  years  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  plastics  industry.  But 
even  at  that  time.  It  was  Interesting." 

After  graduating  in  1941.  Nalle  Joined  the 
Air  Force  and  was  assigned  during  World 
War  II  to  a  special  weapons  group  In  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Lab- 
oratory in  New  York  City.  At  the  end  of  the 
war.  he  was  in  charge  of  a  team  sent  into 
Germany  to  study  how  that  country  worked 
with  plastic. 

When  he  returned  to  Austin  after  the  war. 
he  said,  he  bought  an  injection  molding  ma- 
chine "within  48  hours"  and  started  Nalle 
Plastics. 

Nalle  headed  Nalle  Plastics's  research  and 
development  efforts  and  designed  and  built 
some  of  its  injection  molding  machinery  and 
the  equipment  for  extruding  plastic  into 
plastic  netting  or  screening. 

His  work  on  the  netting— originally  con- 
ceived by  him  but  never  used  as  a  way  to 
make  lower-cost  insect  screening— led  Nalle 
to  eventually  work  with  Baxter  Medical 
Corp.  in  the  mid-1960s  to  develop  a  plastic 
support  for  dialysis  filter  membranes. 

It  was  this  breakthrough  that  made  the  ef- 
ficient mass-production  of  dialysis  filters 
possible,  said  Earl  Dumltru.  past  president  of 
the  Central  Texas  Section  of  the  engineers' 
society  and  a  good  friend  of  Nalle. 

The  work  Nalle  did  on  the  dialysis  filter 
led  to  development  of  other  "membrane  sup- 
I)ort  structures"  that  were  used  in  filtering 
sea  water  in  such  places  as  Japan  and  Iran. 
"The  Naltex  products  made  artificial  kid- 
neys practical  and  have  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  membrane  processes  for  desalinating  sea 
water.  The  nets  also  protect  seedlings  from 
animal  attack  In  reforestation  projects,  pro- 
tect polished  metal  surfaces  from  scratches 
and  help  control  runoff  in  construction 
projects."  Dumltru  said. 

Since  selling  Nalle  Plastics.  Nalle  said,  he 
has  divided  his  time  between  pursuing  plas- 
tics research  and  his  ranching  and  real  es- 
Ute  Interests.  He  still  owns  the  Nalle  Plas- 
tics land  on  two-thirds  of  a  block  at  Second 
and  Colorado  streets,  as  well  as  75  acres  he 
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bought  in  the  19408  at  the  Loop  360  bridge 
and  Lake  Austin  where  he  raises  antelopes. 
He  also  owns  some  apartment  properties. 

Nalle  has  transformed  a  unit  in  his  down- 
town Regency  Apartments  Into  offices  for 
Nalle  Enterprises.  His  office  is  filled  with 
memorabilia  of  his  travels— paintings  of 
Egyptian  pyramids  by  his  wife.  Indian  masks 
and  large  amethyst  geodes  from  Brazil. 

Nalle  said  he  still  "tinkers"  on  projects 
with  Dumltru  and  Ulked  last  month  with  at- 
torneys in  Washington  about  a  new  patent 
application  he's  filed  on  electrically  conduc- 
tive plastics. 

"Probably  it  will  be  worth  nothing."  he 
said.  "But  I've  spent  my  life  trying  to  de- 
velop new  things.  I  haven't  stopped  yet." 


H.R.  2277 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  2277,  atong  with  our  co^ 
leagues.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Ms.  Slaughter. 
ttiat  is  designed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  U.S. 
companies  to  compete  nx)re  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  emerging  European  Community 
single  market. 

The  member  countries  of  the  European 
Community  continue  to  make  significant 
sb-ktes  toward  a  single  economic  market 
There  has  been  considerat)le  progress  toward 
the  development  of  a  European  Company 
Statute  and  full  harmonization  of  the  counto-ies' 
tax  and  ti-ade  laws.  The  ban-iers  to  unfettered 
ti^ade  within  the  European  Community  are 
being  lifted.  As  a  result,  the  European  Com- 
munity will  soon  be  the  worid's  largest  inte- 
grated maricet. 

The  European  Community  single  market 
provides  opportunities  for  growth,  yet  there  are 
also  significant  risks  for  U.S.  businesses  oper- 
ating in  those  countries.  To  the  extent  that 
U.S.  multinational  corporations  readjust  their 
operations  and  successfully  plan  for  the  new 
mari<et,  they  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expanded  market  If  U.S.  businesses, 
however,  are  unable  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, they  will  fall  vk:tim  to  better  prepared, 
better  organized  foreign  competitors.  The  re^ 
sponse  of  U.S.  businesses  unquestionatdy  v^ll 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  U.S.  industry  and 
jobs  and  on  the  U.S.  b-ade  deficit. 

U.S.  multinational  corporations  are  working 
hard  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  conpetitive 
throughout  Europe.  Congress,  though,  must 
also  respond  to  the  ctianging  European  Com- 
munity market  It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
tax  and  trade  laws  be  reexamined  and  modi- 
fied appropriately  so  as  to  remove  all  unnec- 
essary impediments  to  U.S.  businesses  conv 
peting  in  the  single  market.  One  such  inpedi- 
ment  is  the  Tax  Code's  subpart  F  rules  whch 
encourage  U.S.  companies  to  establish  ineffi- 
cient, duplicative,  and  costJy  subskJiaries  in 
each  of  the  European  Community  countries. 

In  January  1990,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  heW  hearings  on  the  U.S.  tax  and 
intemational  tiade  laws  that  may  restirct  U.S. 
businesses  operating  in  the  European  Com- 
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munity.  At  those  i  hearings,  several  business 
organizations  ani  companies,  including  the 
Tax  Ckxjncil,  the  institute  for  Research  on  Ec- 
onomics of  Taxation,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturing,  and  the  Xerox  Corp.,  testi- 
fied to  the  need  fir  reform  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code's  subiart  F  rules  in  relation  to  the 
European  Comnnjinity.  In  response  to  those 
calls  for  reform,  I  introduced  H.R.  4136  in  the 
101st  Congress,  along  with  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Vjfays  and  Means  Committee, 
which  would  havq  treated  the  European  Conrv 
munity  as  a  singi*  country  for  purposes  of  the 
subpart  F  rules.  This  legislation  was  endorsed 
by  several  busiriess  organizations  including 
the  Computer  an<$  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
factunng  Association,  the  American  Elec- 
tronics Associatofi.  and  the  Manufacturers'  Al- 
liarKe  for  Productivity  &  Innovation,  Inc. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  at  the  re- 
anies  which  seek  to  conv 

itly  in  Europe  is  similar  in  in- 
but  it  has  been  modified  in 

I  address  technical  concerns 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Would  make  the  necessary 


quest  of  U.S.  con 
pete  rrxxe  efficierj 
tent  to  H.R.  41  ■ 
its  particulars  to{ 
raised  last  year 
This  legislation 


modifications  to  ^ur  tax  laws  ttiat  would  pro- 
vide for  a  more  I  level  playing  field  for  U.S. 
compcinies  operatng  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity. In  studying  ttiis  probtem  and  this  particu- 
lar legislative  solution,  it  woukj  tie  useful  for 
the  Committee  o^  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Treasury  Departnierrt  to  also  consider  the  pro- 
posal encompassed  by  H.R.  4136  to  treat  the 
European  Comm|jnity  as  a  single  country  for 
purposes  of  the  ijbpart  F  rules.  The  problems 
encountered  by  U.S.  companies  corxjucting 
business  in  Europe  aeated  by  our  subpart  F 
rules  are  extrem^y  complex  and  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  oit  tax  writing  committee  and 
the  tax-policy  a(|visors  in  the  administration 
fully  review  both  ^ematives  in  order  to  devise 
the  t>est  solution.' 

Under  present  law,  U.S.  multinationals  are 
generally  subject  to  current  U.S.  corporate  in- 
come tax  on  urjdistributed  earnings  of  their 
controlled  foreign  corporations  to  ttie  extent 
those  earnings  constitute  subpart  F  income. 
Two  types  of  sUspart  F  income  are  "foreign 
base  company  feales  income"  and  "foreign 
base  company  s^ice?  irxxxne."  These  rules 
often  subject  U.$. -based  multinationals  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  taxatioii  on  their  foreign  subsidiaries' 
undistributed  profits  from  sales  to,  or  services 
performed  for.  entities  in  other  countries.  For 
example,  under  pese  rules,  a  United  States 
corporation  is  taked  immediately — even  with- 
out repatriation  of  earnings — on  its  United 
Kingdom  subsidiaries'  irx:ome  attributable  to 
purchases  of  go^ds  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  parent  arxj  sold  to  unrelated 
buyers  in  Germlmy,  France,  or  any  country 
other  than  the  Uijrted  Kingdom. 

These  subpart  F  rules  were  enacted  neariy 
30  years  ago  to  deter  U.S.  corporations  that 
aitiftcaNy  shift  income  to  tax  haven  countries. 
Since  they  were^  enacted,  the  rules  have  in- 
cluded a  high  taK  exception  to  subpart  F  tax- 
ation. Under  this  exception,  if  ttie  earnings  of 
a  foreign  subsi(tiary  are  subject  to  a  suffi- 
cienlfy  high  level  of  taxation  in  its  home  coun- 
try. It  is  deeme<l  that  the  subsidiary  has  not 
been  establishe<f  merely  to  shelter  income 
from  U.S.  taxation,  and,  therefore,  ttie  eam- 
ings  are  not  sub  act  to  subpart  F  taxation— al- 
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though  those  earnings  continue  to  be  subject 
to  U.S.  corporate  tax  when  they  are  repatri- 
ated to  the  U.S.  parent  corporation.  Prior  to 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  the  high  tax  ex- 
ception was  t>ased  upon  a  subjective  test  de- 
termined by  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1986,  Congress  replaced  this  subjective  test 
with  an  objective  test  requring  that  a  foreign 
suljsidiary's  irKome  is  exempt  from  subpart  F 
taxation  if  its  income  is  subject  to  an  effective 
tax  in  its  home  country  that  is  90  percent  of 
the  effective  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate. 

Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
European  Community  is  not  a  bastion  of  tax 
haven  countries,  it  has  been  difficult  for  U.S. 
companies  to  consistently  meet  the  90  percent 
high  tax  exception  to  the  subpart  F  rules.  Tinn- 
ing differences  created  by  the  varying  depre- 
ciation schedules,  net  operating  losses  and 
other  country-specific  rules  relating  to  the  tin> 
ing  of  recognition  of  income  for  tax  purposes 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  of  the  90-per- 
cent rule  and  make  it  difficult  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  know  whether  they  will  meet  this  strin- 
gent 90-percent  test  each  year.  U.S.  multi- 
national corporations  who  seek  to  reinvest 
their  earnings  in  the  growing  European  market 
are  encouraged  to  establish  separate  subsidi- 
anes  in  each  of  the  European  Community 
countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  potential  imme- 
diate sutjparl  F  taxation  on  ttieir  earnings  pnor 
to  repatriation  to  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  are  enormous  inefficiencies  and  du- 
plication of  operations  and  costs.  In  contrast, 
foreign  competitors  are  not  constricted  by 
similar  subpart  F  rules  ar>d  therefore  do  not 
have  to  biear  the  increased  costs  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  subsidiaries.  As 
a  result,  U.S.  businesses  are  at  a  severe  cost 
and  efficiency  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
foreign  enterprises  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  unnecessary  barriers  to 
U.S.  multinational  corporations  competing  in 
the  European  Community  that  are  created  by 
the  subpart  F  rules.  It  woukj  also  ensure  that 
the  original  underlying  intent  of  these  rules  to 
prevent  tax  avoidance  is  maintained.  The  leg- 
islation allows  for  nnore  flexibility  in  the  objec- 
tive high-tax  exception  test  by  provkjing  that 
United  States  controlled  foreign  corporations 
or  groups  of  controlled  foreign  corporations 
operating  in  the  European  Community  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  subpart  F  rules 
but  that  the  high  tax  exception  woukJ  be  re- 
duced from  90  to  80  percent.  In  order  to  en- 
sure that  U.S.  multinatkjnal  corporations  that 
would  t>e  able  to  consolkjate  thieir  European 
operations  under  this  new  rule  are  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  net  operating  losses  occur- 
ring prior  to  enactment,  kisses  whk:h  can  dis- 
tort the  80-percent  calculation  in  a  subsequent 
year,  NOL's  from  years  prior  to  the  date  of  erv 
actment  woukJ  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  purposes  of  cak:ulating  the  80-percent  test. 

U.S.  businesses  operating  in  ttie  European 
Community  woukj  not  tie  subject  to  subpart  F 
taxation  on  their  undistnbuted  earnings  if  they 
pay  an  effective  foreign  tax  rate  of  more  than 
80  percent,  as  opposed  to  the  more  restrictive, 
current  law  90-percent  test.  They  woukJ  con- 
tinue, however,  to  be  fully  liable  for  U.S.  tax 
on  income  wtien  It  is  distritxjted  to  the  U.S. 
parent  corporation.  This  proposal  woukj  allow 
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U.S.  miltinational  corporation.  This  proposal 
woukJ  allow  U.S.  multinational  corporations 
greater  freedom  to  streamline  and  consolidate 
their  European  operations  and  to  thereby  en- 
hance their  ability  to  effectively  compete  in  the 
European  Community  single  market. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  is  critical  that  U.S.  in- 
dustries adapt  to  the  new  European  Commu- 
nity single  market,  it  is  equally  important  that 
Congress  make  certain  that  our  tax  and  trade 
laws  do  not  undermine  U.S.  competitiveness. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step  toward 
rationalizing  our  laws  in  response  to  the  devel- 
oping integrated  Europe  and  will  enhance  U.S. 
business  competitiveness  in  that  market. 


H.R.  2278.  THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S 
REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICARE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  J991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  cochairs  of  the  Women's 
Issues  Caucus,  Representatives  Snov*(E  and 
SCHROEDER,  as  well  as  Representatives  Mink. 
Oakar,  and  Morella,  join  with  me  in  introduc- 
ing ttie  Women's  Reproductive  Health  and 
Medicare  Act  of  1990. 

Women's  reproductive  health  research  is  fo- 
cused on  critically  important  issues  that  affect 
both  the  length  and  the  quality  of  women's 
lives.  Recent  reports  regarding  the  failure  to 
include  appropriate  numbers  of  women  as 
sutjjects  in  clink^al  trials,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
turtiingly  high  rate  of  gynecologrc-obstetric  sur- 
geries are  indicative  of  the  need  to  better  ad- 
dress women's  reproductive  health  issues. 

Some  675,000— or  6.8  for  every  1,000— 
women  per  year  underwent  surgical  removal 
of  ttie  uterus  last  year.  Usually  the  diagnosis 
was  fibroids  but  was  often  endometriosis  and 
chronic  pelvic  pain.  Similariy.  one  in  four  births 
were  by  caesarian  section.  The  research  es- 
tablishment and  the  Congress  have  begun  to 
explicitly  focus  on  research  that  relates  more 
directly  to  women's  health  concerns  leading 
toward  better  diagnoses,  improved  treatments 
and  fewer  surgeries. 

Unfortunately  there  continues  to  tie  an  inad- 
equate allocation  of  biomedical  research  funds 
for  women's  reproductive  health  problems.  An 
enhanced  program  of  women's  reproductive 
health  research  would  improve  ttie  quality  of 
life  for  women  who  might  suffer  from  chronic 
and  disabling  conditions,  including  infertility. 
arxJ  improve  life  expectancy  for  ttiose  suffering 
from  life-threatening  diseases  like  ovarian  can- 
cer. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  almost  any  type  of  research, 
but  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
wouki  authorize  the  NIH  to  provide  additional 
resources  for  women's  reproductive  health  re- 
search. 

The  bill  includes:  S25  millkKi  for  additional 
ovarian  cancer  research.  We  have  no  effective 
means  of  detecting  ovarian  cancer  in  its  earty 
stages,  and  of  the  20.500  women  who  de- 
vek>p  the  cancer  only  38  percent  survive  be- 
yond 5  years;   $4   million  for  additional  re- 
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search  on  the  relationship  between  using  oral 
contraceptives  and  breast  cancer— 80  percent 
of  35-year-olds  are  using  or  have  used  the  pill, 
and  150,000  women  were  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  in  1990.  Studies  on  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  the  pill  are  inconclusive;  S2  mil- 
lion for  additional  research  on  fibroid  tumors, 
which  every  woman  has  a  25-percent  chance 
of  developing  fibroids  over  her  life  time,  but 
they  are  three  times  more  common  among 
Wack  women.  Fibroids  are  also  a  leading 
cause  of  hysterectomies— 580,000— and  can 
cause  fertility  related  problems;  $2  million  for 
additional  treatment  research  on 
endometriosis.  Endometriosis  cases  pain,  ex- 
cessive cramps,  bleeding  and  infertility.  It  af- 
fects 5.5  million  women  in  America,  and  as 
many  as  15  percent  of  women  of  reproductive 
age,  and  is  a  leading  cause  of  infertility;  SI 
million  for  additional  research  on  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  pelvic  inflamatory  dis- 
ease. This  sexually  transmitted  disease  affects 
1  of  7  women,  and  nearly  half  of  all  women 
will  have  had  It  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  It 
is  responsitJie  for  as  much  as  30  percent  of  all 
Infertility,  $1  million  for  additional  research  on 
the  role  of  the  human  papilloma  virus  on  the 
risk  of  developing  cervk^l  cancer— 14,000 
women  die  yearty  of  cervical  cancer,  and  62 
percent  of  women  with  cervical  cancer  are 
found  to  have  tfie  HPV  virus,  the  leading  can- 
didate for  causing  invasive  cervical  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  are  very  impor- 
tant, impacting  on  the  quality  and  the  length  of 
women's  lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely 
examine  this  legislation  and  to  support  it. 


WOMAN  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
WORLD 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  era. 
Dr.  Madeleine  Albright  would  be  considered 
an  unusually  accomplished  person;  however, 
we  are  lucky  enough  that  she  is  gracing  our 
times.  She  is  a  woman  of  many  trades — pro- 
fessor, foreign  affairs  adviser,  fundraiser,  and 
mother,  to  name  but  a  few.  A  Chechoslovak 
immigrant  to  this  country,  she  gained  from  her 
international  upbringing  an  ability  to  analyze 
and  interpret  other  cultures  to  her  fellow  Amer- 
icans.  She  has  put  this  to  good  use  in  objec- 
tively advising  Presidents  and  Congress  about 
some  of  the  thomiest  issues  of  our  day.  I 
would  like  to  show  my  appreciation  for  the 
gifts  she  has  so  generously  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  myself  by  having  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  January  6 
Washington  Post  article  about  her. 
Woman  on  Top  of  the  World— The  Demo- 
crats' Foreign  Poucy  Expert  Madeleine 
Albright.  Making  Her  Mark  on  Eastern 
Europe 

(By  Molly  Sinclair) 
It  is  midday  and  Madeleine  K.  Albrlpht  Is 
rushing  to  a  brown  bag  lunch  with  the 
women  students  In  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity School  of  Foreign  Service.  Her  fluff  of 
hair  Is  swept  b&ck  from  her  face.  Her  reading 
glasses  are  perched  atop  her  head  for  easy  re- 
trieval. Her  trademark  jewelry  Is  in  place: 
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rings  on  two  fingers,  bracelets  on  both  arms, 
earrings,  necklace  and  jacket  pin. 

But  something  is  missing.  She  has  no 
brown  bag.  No  time  to  buy  one.  and  certainly 
no  time  to  make  one.  "It'll  help  with  my 
diet."  she  tells  some  of  the  students  gather- 
ing in  the  conference  room.  They're  In  their 
twenties  and  are  eager  to  have  Albright.  53. 
start  the  discussion.  They  want  to  hear  her 
tell  them,  woman  to  woman,  the  inside  story 
of  what  It's  like  to  work  in  the  White  House, 
advance  in  a  man's  world,  advise  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  influence  national  policy 
and  juggle  children  and  career. 

She  has  plenty  of  storie's  to  share.  Stories 
of  running  a  high-powered  Georgetown  for- 
eign policy  salon,  of  briefing  Congress  on 
American  foreign  policy  options  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  of  shopping  for  T-shirts  In  Times 
Square  with  Vaclav  Havel.  "I  have  had  this 
fanustic  life,"  says  Albright.  "For  someone 
like  me,  who  came  to  this  country  when  I 
was  11  years  old,  to  end  up  working  in  the 
White  House  and  having  all  these  amazing 
opportunities— I  mean  I  am  kind  of  this 
American  story.  This  is  an  amazing  country. 
The  fact  that  I  can  do  things  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  more  Important,  have  a  role  on 
the  American  political  process,  is  totally 
stunning  to  me." 

Madeleine  Albright  Is  a  Czech-born  intel- 
lectual who  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  policy  spokesmen  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Politically,  she  is  a  pragmatic, 
middle-of-the-road  Democrat  who  specializes 
In  U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Personally,  she  is  a  1950s  woman  of  upper- 
class  privileged  background  and  superior 
education. 

At  Georgetown  University.  Albright  Is  a 
research  professor  of  international  affairs 
and  the  director  of  the  Women  in  Foreign 
Service  Program.  Today's  brown  bag  lunch— 
a  part  of  the  women's  program  that  she  was 
hired  to  set  up— gets  underway  when 
Albright  moves  her  chair  to  the  middle  of 
the  conference  room  and  begins  to  talk.  "I 
had  to  learn  to  speak  out  for  myself."  she 
tells  the  students.  "I  would  be  in  a  White 
House  meeting  and  I  would  think  of  some- 
thing and  not  say  anything  because  I  wasn't 
sure  that  it  would  add  to  the  discussion. 
Then  some  man  would  say  what  I  had  been 
thinking  and  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  great 
Idea." 

Knowing  laughter  sweeps  the  room.  One 
student  had  a  question.  How  does  a  woman 
learn  to  overcome  her  fear  of  speaking  out? 
It's  like  playing  tennis."  Albright  answers. 
"You  just  do  it.  There  are  lots  of  shy  people 
in  the  world  and  they  don't  go  anywhere."  In 
her  classes,  she  says,  students  don't  raise 
their  hands,  they  just  Jump  in. 

"Women  have  to  learn  to  interrupt," 
Albright  says. 

Before  she  learned  to  Interrupt.  Madeleine 
Albright  had  a  conversation  that  led  her  to 
rethink  her  professional  future.  This  was  in 
the  early  1960s,  when  she  was  married  to  Jo- 
seph Medill  Patterson  Albright,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  newspaper  family.  She,  too,  aspired 
to  a  newspaper  career.  Then  she  had  a  talk 
with  her  husband's  editor  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Here's  how  Albright  recalls  the  conversa- 
tion: 

"He  said,  'Honey,  what  are  you  planning  to 
do?'  And  I  said,  'I  am  planning  to  be  a  re- 
porter.' .  .  .  And  he  said,  'Guild  regulations 
will  prohibit  you  from  having  a  job  at  the 
Sun-Times  and  our  general  feeling  about  a 
spouse  working  at  a  competitive  newspaper 
will  prevent  you  from  getting  a  job  at  an- 
other newspaper,  so  honey,  why  don't  you 
think  of  another  career?' " 
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Albright,  on  that  occasion,  complied. 
"It  made  me  mad,  but  not  mad  enough  to 
fight,  which  I  would  do  now,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect my  daughters  to.  It  was  1960  and  I  was 
happily  married  to  the  man  of  my  dreams. 
As  it  turns  out,  it  was  very  lucky.  l)ecaus€  I 
would  have  been  a  lousy  reporter  and  I  think 
I  am  pretty  good  at  what  I  do  now." 

Albright  found  a  job  In  Chicago  on  the  pub- 
lic relations  staff  of  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannlca.  She  quit  that  to  move  with  her  hus- 
band to  Long  Island,  where  he  worked  for 
TJewsday.  Their  twin  daughters,  Alice  and 
Anne,  were  bom  there  in  1961;  a  third  daugh- 
ter. Katharine,  was  born  in  1967.  The  family 
moved  again  In  1968.  this  time  to  Washing- 
ton, where  Joe  Albright  became  Newsday  bu- 
reau chief. 

As  a  young  mother.  Madeleine  Albright  did 
the  usual  cooking,  sewing  and  car  pooling. 
But  with  housekeepers  to  help  with  the  chil- 
dren, she  was  able  to  attend  graduate  school 
at  Columbia  University.  She  completed  her 
master's  degree  and  a  certificate  In  Russian 
Studies  In  1968.  It  took  her  another  eight 
years  to  finish  her  PhD.  Albright  also  found 
time  to  do  volunteer  work.  She  became  so 
good  at  raising  money  for  Beauvoir  School, 
her  daughters'  private  school  at  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  that  another  parent  asked 
her  to  help  with  a  fund-raiser  for  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle's  campaign  for  president  In 
the  early  1970s. 

She  landed  her  first  paying  political  job  in 
1976  as  chief  legislative  assistant  to  Muskle. 
She  was  39  years  old. 

"I  had  just  received  my  PhD,"  Albright 
says.  "That  made  it  possible  for  Senator 
Muskie  to  Introduce  me  as  Dr.  Albright,  in- 
stead of  Madeleine  Albright,  little  house- 
wife." 

She  worked  for  Muskle  for  two  years,  then 
for  national  security  adviser  Zblgnlew 
Brzezinski.  one  of  her  former  professors, 
until  the  Democrats  were  ousted  In  1980.  The 
timing  couldn't  have  t)een  worse.  Soon  after 
she  lost  her  job.  her  marriage  broke  up. 

"It  was  a  shock."  Albright  said.  "Most  of 
Washington  knows  that  Joe  left.  I  was  very 
upset.  I  had  been  married  for  23  years  and  I 
did  not  want  a  divorce.  But  life  goes  on.  I'm 
over  It." 

In  1982.  Albright  was  appointed  to  the  fac- 
ulty at  Georgetown.  She  loved  working  with 
students  but  wanted  to  get  back  into  poli- 
tics. Her  chance  came  in  1984  when  Walter 
Mondale  drafted  her  to  serve  as  foreign  pol- 
icy adviser  for  his  running  mate.  Geraldine 
Ferraro. 

In  the  1988  presidential  election.  Albright 
worked  for  Michael  Dukakis  as  his  senior 
foreign  policy  adviser.  She  was  with  Dukakis 
constantly:  virtually  anyone  who  wanted  to 
see  him  about  a  foreign  policy  issue  had  to 
go  through  her. 

"He  would  call  early  In  the  morning  and 
we  would  talk  over  what  was  In  the  news," 
Albright  says.  She  wrote  many  of  his  speech- 
es during  the  campaign,  including  the  Chi- 
cago address  in  which  he  said  the  United 
States  needed  to  develop  a  new  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  deal  with  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  in  a  more  realistic  way. 

Today.  Albright  is  more  influential  than 
ever  as  president  of  the  Center  for  National 
Policy,  the  Democrats'  premier  think  tank. 
Top  Democrats  say  that  if  the  party  regains 
the  White  House,  she  would  be  a  natural  can- 
didate for  national  security  adviser.  Some 
think  she  could  even  become  the  first  woman 
secretary  of  state. 

"If  we're  going  to  make  these  things 
unisexual,  then  Madeleine  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  line."  says  Muskle.  "She  has  the 
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ability.  She  is  as  credible,  as  on  top  of 
emeiring  foreign  policy,  as  anyone  I  know." 

Even  Republic  ins  such  as  former  Reagan 
national  securitir  adviser  Richard  V.  Allen 
applaud  Albrighi,.  She  is  a  "a  serious  person 
who  can  give  Dei  nocrats  some  of  the  straight 
facts,  which  ther  seem  to  so  sadly  lack,  espe- 
cially in  the  fldld  of  foreign  policy."  says 
Allen. 

Congress  also  calls  on  Albright  to  discuss 
important  policj  issues. 

"She  is  one  of  the  people  we  turn  to  for  ad- 
vice and  perspec  ;lve,"  says  Frank  Sieverts.  a 
spokesman  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Anl.  Sieverts  says.  Albright 
conducts  meetings  "right  here  on  the  Hill  at 
which  senators,  congressmen  and  senior  staff 
^t  together  with  significant 
the  leadership  of  the  East- 
em  European  cofantries. " 

In  early  October.  Albright  was  one  of  three 
I  to  brief  a  roomful  of  con- 
lerican  options  in  the  Per- 
iish  administration,  she  said, 
has  three  optioils  in  the  gulf:  "Shoot,  sit  or 
negotiate."  Shejsaid  that  it  is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  "think  through  the 
fight  scenario"!  because  there  is  little  to 
keep  Saddam  Hussein  from  "setting  off 
chemicals  befort  we  finish  him." 

Albright  belle' res  that  sanctions  can  work. 
She  opposes  goi  ig  to  war.  She  believes  that 
the  gulf  crisis  hi  is  become  "much  too  person- 
alized between  George  Bush  and  Saddam 
Hussein."  She  favors  negotiations  and  multi- 
lateral action.  And  she  is  gratified  that 
Bush,  who  repeitedly  attacked  Dukakis  in 
the  campaign  aii  an  about-face  and  in  effect 
took  an  internal  ionalist  approach  to  the  gulf 
crisis  by  tumln?  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  Europeans  for  help  in  confronting 
Hussein. 

Albright  wtis  iae  of  the  earliest  to  call  for 
congressional  hi  tarings  on  the  crisis.  During 
the  hearings,  leading  Democrats  broke  with 
the  administration,  asserting  that  the  coun- 
try should  avoid  military  action  for  now  and 
let  the  sanction  i  have  more  time  to  work. 

THE  LTTTLE  OI!  1.  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COSTUME 

The  daughter  of  a  Czechoslovak  diplomat, 
Mao-ie  Jana  KorDel  (nicknamed  Madeleine  by 
a  grandmother)  had  a  childhood  of  cultural 
adjustments.  In  the  first  nine  yesu^  of  her 
life,  she  lived  n  London.  Prague  and  Bel- 
grade. 

That  kind  of  t>ouncing  around  made  her  a 
better  person,  Albright  says.  "I  make  friends 
very  easily.  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  that 
fact  that  I  live!  in  a  lot  of  different  coun- 
tries, went  to  I  lot  of  different  schools  and 
was  always  beiqg  put  into  situations  where  I 
had  to  relate  to, the  people  around  me." 

Those  people  Included  a  parade  of  high  gov- 
ernment officials. 

"You  know  the  little  girl  in  the  national 
costume  who  gives  flowers  at  the  airport?  I 
used  to  do  thaq  for  a  living."  Albright  says. 

She  had  attended  English  schools  during 
the  war.  In  Belgrade,  she  had  a  governess  be- 
cause her  fathiir  didn't  want  her  attending 
school  with  coinmunlsts.  When  she  was  10, 
she  went  to  a  {boarding  school  in  Switzer- 
land. She  alreaidy  knew  Czech  and  English. 
At  the  boarding  school,  she  says,  "in  order  to 
eat,  I  learned  tq  speak  French." 

All  of  that  hAped  prepare  Albright  for  the 
family's  fllghtj  from  the  communists  who 
took  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  After  leav- 
ing Eastern  Eu^pe,  her  anti-communist  fa- 
ther leaimed  ttlat  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  absentia  for  political  crimes  against 
the  communist-controlled  state. 

The  Korbels  settled  in  Colorado,  where 
Josef  Korbel  Jcined  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Denver  and  eventually  became 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  international 
studies.  He  died  in  1977. 

Albright's  mother,  who  died  in  1989,  had  a 
good  educational  background  but  didn't  go 
to  college.  Albright  remembers  her  parents 
as  a  "fabulous  team"  in  Denver.  "Students 
loved  to  come  to  their  house  where  my 
mother  provided  the  ambiance  and  did  palm 
reading  and  my  father  was  a  great  intellec- 
tual humanist." 

When  Albright  is  asked  about  her  mentors, 
she  lists  her  father  first.  She  followed  him  In 
choice  of  career,  and  she  only  remembers 
having  one  showdown  with  him.  He  won. 

"He  insisted  I  take  a  scholarship  to  go  to 
this  very  small  private  [high]  school," 
Albright  says.  "I  was  one  of  16  students  in 
the  graduating  class.  It  did  give  me  a  tre- 
mendous education,  and  then  I  went  to 
Wellesley  on  a  scholarship." 

Home  from  college  In  the  summer  of  1957, 
Madeleine  found  a  job  working  in  the  morgue 
at  the  Denver  Post.  That  is  where  she  met 
Joe  Albright,  who  was  working  there  as  a  re- 
porter. The  couple  married  in  1959.  three 
days  after  she  graduated  from  Wellesley  with 
honors. 

She  sees  herself  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
women's  movement.  "I  went  to  a  women's 
college."  she  says.  "And  at  a  time  when  peo- 
ple were  Interested  In  advancing  women,  I 
had  the  right  credentials."  She  also  feels 
that  women  should  help  other  women.  "In 
my  galaxy  of  people  I  have  no  use  for.  it  is 
women  who  don't  help  other  women,"  she 
says  in  an  interview.  She  says  it  again  at  the 
brown  bag  session. 

When  asked  about  the  decisions  that 
women  must  make  when  combining  careers 
and  families,  Albright  offers  this  counsel: 
"My  advice  to  my  own  daughters  Is  to  make 
choices  that  don't  close  doors.  You  have  to 
think  about  the  choices.  The  hard  part  Is 
when  you  become  a  victim  of  a  decision  you 
didn't  think  about." 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  MINDS 

When  the  Albrights'  marriage  collapsed  in 
1982.  she  got  the  Georgetown  house. 

It  is  here  in  this  red  brick  town  house  that 
Albright  today  presides  over  her  foreign  pol- 
icy salon,  drawing  a  carefully  balanced  mix 
of  politicians  and  academics  to  debate  and 
analyze  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 

Albright's  scholarly  dinners  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Georgetown  salons  once  at- 
tended by  such  social  notables  as  the  late 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth,  who  kept  a  nee- 
dlepoint pillow  that  said,  "If  you  haven't  got 
anything  nice  to  say  about  anyone,  come  and 
sit  here  by  me."  The  Albright  dinners  in- 
stead are  intended  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment for  people  to  talk  about  the  politics  of 
policy-making.  "These  are  working  dinners 
where  people  can  surface  their  ideas  to  see 
what  their  validity  is,"  Albright  said.  "Peo- 
ple don't  feel  it  is  a  confrontational  setting; 
they  feel  it  is  a  comfortable  setting." 

The  evenings  typically  begin  with  drinks 
in  the  living  room  and  then  move  to  the  din- 
ing room  for  a  sitdown  meal  around  a  table 
that  can  comfortably  seat  14.  The  Por- 
tuguese housekeeper  prepares  the  meal,  usu- 
ally something  simple  like  chicken  curry 
with  a  flan  dessert. 

"People  don't  come  for  the  food,"  Albright 
says. 

In  early  September,  after  the  Iraqi  Inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  Albright  telephoned  a  group 
of  people  to  come  to  her  house  for  dinner  and 
a  discussion  on  appropriate  Democratic  reac- 
tion. 

Among  the  guests  were  Capitol  Hill  foreign 
policy  staffers,  including  two  people  from 
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Rep.  Dick  Gephardt's  office,  representatives 
from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  some  academics  who  teach 
about  the  Middle  E^st,  policy  specialist  Jes- 
sica Tuchman  Mathews,  and  a  few  political 
types  such  as  longtime  activist  Richard  Moe. 
Wendy  Sherman  and  Anne  Wexler,  who  both 
serve  on  the  board  of  the  Center  for  National 
Policy,  were  also  present. 

The  discussion  began  with  Albright  provid- 
ing introductory  remarks,  said  Moe,  who  has 
been  to  many  of  these  dinners  in  the 
Albright  home.  "She  thinks  about  it  [the 
issue  for  the  evening]  ahead  of  time  and  usu- 
ally starts  with  a  five-minute  scene  setter. 
She  asks  questions  and  tries  to  get  people  to 
respond.  It's  not  hard  because  these  are  peo- 
ple who  have  ideas  and  who  want  to  talk 
about  them.  She  will  try  to  lead  the  discus- 
sion In  a  direction.  If  It  lends  Itself  to  a  con- 
clusion, fine.  Sometimes  It  does  and  some- 
times it  doesn't." 

On  this  evening,  Moe  says,  there  was  no 
conclusion. 

HAVEL'S  RIGHT  HAND 

The  ability  to  make  and  maintain  friend- 
ships has  been  an  important  factor  in 
Albright's  move  up  the  political  ladder. 

While  she  was  researching  her  PhD  dis- 
sertation, friends  put  her  In  touch  with  Jiri 
Dienstbler,  who  had  been  chief  correspondent 
for  Prague  radio  during  the  1968  revolt  that 
was  suppressed  by  Russian  troops. 

"He  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  my  living  room, 
helping  me  understand  the  role  of  the  press," 
Albright  says. 

Dienstbler  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  In 
1969.  Twenty  years  later,  as  democracy  blew 
through  Eastern  Europe.  Albright  heard  a 
news  bulletin  announcing  that  her  old  friend 
had  been  named  foreign  minister  In  the  new 
government.  She  telephoned  him  at  once.  It 
was  he  who  arranged  for  her  to  meet  the  new 
president,  Vaclav  Havel.  During  her  visit 
with  Havel,  Albright  learned  that  he  was 
coming  to  Washington  the  next  month.  She 
told  his  staff  she  would  be  glad  to  help.  Then 
she  packed  her  bags  and  headed  home. 

"All  of  a  sudden  I  get  this  call  saying  yes 
indeed  they  would  love  to  have  some  help," 
Albright  says.  "So  I  pulled  some  people  to- 
gether." 

Her  Georgetown  home  became  a  working 
office.  Bedrooms  were  turned  over  to  ad- 
vance men.  Volunteers,  many  of  them  stu- 
dents, hustled  about.  It  was  a  repeat  of  the 
1988  Dukakis  campaign,  only  this  time  the 
computer  copier  and  fax  were  humming  for 
Havel.  And  when  the  phone  rang,  a  student 
answered:  "Havel  advance." 

Hours  after  Havel  arrived  in  Washington 
for  his  first  state  visit,  she  met  him  at  the 
Czechoslovakia  Elmbassy.  She  went  over  his 
schedule  with  him,  point  by  point,  answering 
questions  and  giving  him  tips  about  the 
American  political  leaders  he  would  meet  in 
the  White  House  and  in  Congress. 

Havel  was  impressed.  When  he  went  on  to 
New  York,  he  asked  her  to  come  along.  She 
found  herself  serving  simultaneously  as  ad- 
viser, interpreter  and,  very  quickly,  friend. 

One  evening  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  hosted  a  party  for  Havel,  a  play- 
wright, in  the  Beaumont  Theater.  "Havel 
kept  saying  to  me,  'Stay  here,  you've  got  to 
do  translating  for  me.'  And  all  of  a  sudden  I 
look  up  and  I  am  translating  for  the  follow- 
ing group:  Arthur  Miller,  William  Styron, 
Edward  Albee,  Norman  Mailer  and  Havel. 
And  they  are  talking  about  who  has  read 
what  of  whose  book  and  what  they  thought 
about  it. 

"And  I  thought,  'I  do  not  believe  this.' " 
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Later,  Henry  Klsslng:er  came  up,  and 
Albright  had  the  delicious  pleasure  of  being 
Introduced  as  Havel's  adviser.  "Kissinger 
looked  completely  shocked,"  she  reports. 

The  transcontinental  meetings  with  Havel 
continued.  When  Albright  went  to  Prague  In 
May,  she  stayed  as  a  guest  In  the  residential 
wing  at  the  Castle.  In  August,  Albright  got  a 
telephone  call  from  Havel  Inviting  her  to 
Join  him,  his  wife  and  his  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser In  Bermuda.  She  sums  the  visit  up  as 
"the  most  stunning  two  days  of  my  entire 
life." 

She  points  to  a  photograph  on  her  office 
wall,  showing  her  and  Havel  seated  together 
on  a  stone  wall  set  against  a  vibrant  blue 
ocean.  He  Is  wearing  a  Rolling  Stones  T- 
shlrt. 

"We  spent  the  time  talking  about  the 
stars,  and  we  talked  about  his  writings,  and 
we  talked  about  American  politics,  and  we 
talked  about  Eastern  European  politics  and 
we  talked  about  Gorbachev.  It  was  two  days 
of  solid  talking." 

Albright's  most  recent  meeting  with  Havel 
was  In  October  In  New  York  City.  After  they 
finished  going  over  his  speech  to  the  United 
Nations,  Haval  suggested  a  walk  to  Times 
Square,  which  he  hadn't  seen  since  1968. 

Their  group  of  about  eight  people.  Includ- 
ing the  ambassador,  hit  the  pavement 
around  11  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night.  A  T- 
shlrt  vendor  recognized  Havel,  who  scribbled 
his  autograph  and  then  selected  two  T- 
shlrts— one  that  said  "I  Love  New  York"  and 
one  embossed  "Hard  Rock  Cafe."  Albright 
suggested  that  they  end  the  evening  with 
drinks  at  the  Algonquin.  There,  the  presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia  downed  his  first  glass 
of  Southern  Comfort. 

Back  In  her  Washington  office,  Albright  re- 
flects on  how  the  pieces  of  her  life  are  finally 
coming  together.  Her  heritage.  Her  academic 
research  and  her  practical  political  savvy. 
Her  work  at  the  Center  for  National  Policy, 
Georgetown  University,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Institute. 

Yet  there  Is  plenty  left  to  do,  she  says. 

Such  as? 

"I  would  like  to  help  elect  a  Democrat 
president,  of  course,"  Albright  says. 

Anything  else? 

"Lose  weight." 


CENSUS  UNDERCOUNTED 
HOMELESS 


HON.  BRUa  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resoliitton  to  help  make  sure  the 
homeless  are  not  neglected  due  to  the 
undercount  by  the  Census.  This  resolution  is 
a  preemptive  warning  to  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  serving  the  homeless  that  the 
Census  numbers  are  inadequate  and  shoukJ 
by  no  means  be  used  to  distribute  homeless 
assistance  funds  or  to  develop  public  px>licy. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  this  action  now  be- 
cause once  a  number  is  affixed  to  paper  it 
somehow  takes  on  a  life  of  Its  own  and  before 
you  know  it  becomes  a  bureaucratk;  truth.  The 
Census  Bureau  itself  has  acknowledged  the 
inaccuracy  of  its  homeless  count  which  took 
place  on  "S-Night"  (March  20-21.  1990).  The 
S-Night  count  was  a  blurry  snapshot  of  the 
shelter  arxl  street  homeless  populatk>n  on  one 
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night  in  1990.  It  is  obvk>usy  an  extremely  lim- 
ited counting  method  arxj  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count t>K>se  homeless  families  and  individuals 
wfx)  are  doubled  up  in  one  home,  transients, 
hkJden  street  populations,  or  those  in  transi- 
tional housing. 

Atong  with  census  enumerators,  homeless 
advocates,  and  others,  I  testified  before  a  joint 
hearing  hekj  by  the  House  SiAcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Information  and  Regulatk>n  to 
underscore  the  problems  with  the  count.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Chairman  Tom  Sawyer 
of  the  House  Census  and  Population  Sub- 
committee has  joined  me  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Testimony  by  the  Director  Bart>ara  Everitt 
Bryant  of  the  U.S  Census  Bureau  makes  it 
clear  that  the  S-Night  count  shouW  not  be 
used  as  a  count  of  the  homeless  populatk>n. 
S-Night  was  not  a  count  of  the  homeless,  it 
was  designed  to  include  individuals  in  the  cen- 
sus who  might  not  have  been  counted  under 
standard  census  procedures,  according  to  Di- 
rector Bryant.  In  her  testimony  she  stated:  "As 
we  have  t»een  careful  to  point  out  since  the  in- 
ception of  planning  for  S-Night,  these  figures 
do  not  represent  a  count  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  homeless  persons  at  the  National, 
State  or  local  levels,  nor  were  they  ever  in- 
tended to.  They  shouW  not  be  characterized 
as  such.  There  will  be  no  count  of  the  honie- 
less  population  from  the  1 990  census." 

Despite  the  clear  intent  of  the  S-Night 
count,  some  Federal  agencies  are  determined 
to  misconstrue  the  facts  and  use  the  number 
for  ottier  purposes.  That  is  why  it  is  important 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  go  on  record  now  in 
oppositkjn  to  the  use  of  these  arbitrary  num- 
t)ers  in  determining  public  policy  or  allocating 
funds. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  real  peo- 
ple behind  these  numbers.  Every  homeless 
person  not  counted  is  another  human  being 
that  has  been  overlooked.  My  resolution  will 
help  make  sure  that  just  because  the  Census 
Bureau  overtooked  them,  they  will  not  be  ig- 
nored by  the  Federal  Govemment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
H.  Con.  Res.  150 

Whereas  In  carrying  out  the  21st  Decennial 
Census  In  1990,  during  the  night  of  March  20 
through  the  early  morning  of  March  21,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  a  count  of 
the  number  of  homeless  persons  at  shelters 
and  selected  street  sites; 

Whereas  the  count  conducted  during  that 
night  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "S- 
Nlght  count"; 

Whereas  in  carrying  out  the  "S-Night 
count"  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  did  not  In- 
tend to  and  did  not  accomplish  a  complete 
count  of  the  population  of  homeless  persons 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  census  enumerators  did  not 
attempt  to  count  homeless  persons  occupy- 
ing boxes,  cars,  vans,  bushes,  abandoned 
buildings,  or  shantytowns; 

Whereas  the  "S-Nlght  count",  by  design, 
did  not  count  homeless  individuals  and  fami- 
lies staying  with  family  or  friends,  in  sub- 
stance abuse  or  detoxification  facilities,  or 
In  campgrounds; 

Whereas  the  "S-Nlght  count"  was  con- 
ducted at  selected  sites  in  only  14,200  of  the 
39,000  local  Jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
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originally  contacted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census; 

Whereas  an  independent  assessment  indi- 
cates that  of  the  homeless  shelters  identified 
by  homeless  advocates  and  service  providers, 
65  percent  of  such  shelters  were  not  Included 
on  the  lists  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  use  in  the  "S-Night  count"; 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  commis- 
sioned 5  assessments  to  help  determine  the 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  "S-Nlght 
count",  in  which  monitors  were  stationed  at 
designated  sites  to  be  counted  by  the  enu- 
merators; 

Whereas  the  assessments  show  that  the 
monitors  were  probably  not  counted  by  cen- 
sus enumerators  In  the  following  percent- 
ages—98.4  percent  in  Chicago,  70  percent  in 
Phoenix,  54  to  70  percent  in  Los  Angeles,  64 
percent  in  New  York  City,  and  34  percent  in 
New  Orleans; 

Whereas  the  coverage  of  homeless  persons 
In  the  "S-Nlght  count"  was  Inconsistent 
from  community  to  community  and  there  Is 
no  known  statistical  method  for  determining 
the  extent  to  which  homeless  persons  were 
undercounted; 

Whereas  there  are  numerous  reports  that, 
in  conducting  the  "S-Nlght  count",  the 
homeless  populations  of  entire  communities 
and  shelters  were  not  counted;  and 

Whereas  widespread  complaints  have  been 
made  of  inadequate  training  of  census  enu- 
merators involved  in  the  "S-Night  count" 
and  failure  of  such  enumerators  to  follow  In- 
structions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  enumeration  of  selected  compo- 
nents of  the  population  of  homeless  persons 
in  the  United  States  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  in  1990  should  not  be  used 
by  the  Federal  Govemment  or  State  or  local 
governments  in  any  manner  to  establish  or 
determine  public  policy  or  allocate  assist- 
ance amounts:  and 

(2)  a  commission  should  be  established  to 
determine  appropriate  measures  of  homeless- 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  determining  public 
policy  and  allocating  assistance  amounts. 


OUT  OF  SIGHT  CAN'T  MEAN  OUT 
OF  MIND 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNEXTnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connec«cut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  revised  versnn  of 
my  Municipal  Incinerator  Ash  bill.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  need  for  an  envirorv 
mentally  safe  plan  for  the  disposal  of  munici- 
pal Incinerator  ash,  I  introduced  legisiatkNi  In 
1988  and  1989  that  woukf  have  directed  the 
U.S.  Envirorvnental  Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
to  promulgate  reguiatwns  for  the  safe  disposal 
of  ash.  Since  the  House  did  not  act  on  this 
legislatkxi,  I  am  offering  a  new  version  of  my 
ash  bill  that  will  encourage  the  productxxi  and 
reuse  of  clean  ash  and  thereby  reduce  the  de- 
marxj  for  larxJfill  space.  As  we  work  toward  re- 
authorizing the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  [RCFIA],  I  believe  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  foster  waste  minimization  and 
the  reuse  of  waste  materials. 

Connecticut  is  a  national  leader  in  imple- 
menting a  statewkle,  curbside  recycling  pro- 
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gram.  The  list  of  itfems  required  to  be  recycled 
is  justifiably  long:  Jiass  food  containers,  metal 
food  containers,  newspaper,  commercial  office 
paper,  cardboard^  waste  rrwtor  oil,  scrap 
metal,  vehicle  batteries,  and  leaves.  The  goal 
of  these  recycling  bfforts  is  to  reduce  the  solid 
waste  stream  voljnrte  by  25  percent.  But  this 
still  leaves  75  percent  of  the  waste  stream, 
nearly  2  million  tor»s  per  year  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage in  Connectiojt,  to  be  disposed  of  in  an 
environmentally  safe  manner.  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  45 
towns  participate  in  eittier  the  Ogden-Martin 
resource  recovery  operation  in  Bristol  or  tfie 
Connecticut  Resources  Recovery  Authority 
plant  in  Hartford'si  South  Meadows.  At  these 
facilities  solid  wa$te  is  used  as  fuel  and  en- 
ergy is  recovered.  The  volume  of  solid  waste 
is  thereby  reduce<l  by  as  much  as  90  percent, 
and  its  weight  by  as  much  as  70  percent.  The 
resultant  ash  from  these  plants  is  disposed  of 
in  separate  cells  a)  area  lar>dfills. 

Today's  bill  buibs  on  the  previous  tNlls  by 
adding  incentives  i  for  waste  segregation,  the 
exclusion  of  certain  items  from  the  waste  be- 
fore it  is  incinerated.  By  removing  items  that, 
after  incineration,  i  yield  or  leave  substances 
that  are  potentiallyl  hazardous  or  make  the  ash 
more  difficult  or  expensive  to  handle,  the  ash 
that  is  produced  Is  safer.  This  bill  requires 
solid  waste  to  be  rnanaged  pro-actively  before 
incineration.  By  ^rxxjuraging  clean  ash  arxj 
providing  grants  f^r  research  on  safe  ways  to 
reuse  ash  in  the  production  of  products  and 
materials,  the  bill  {aims  to  dramatically  reduce 
the  amount  of  ashj  we  have  to  landfill. 

However,  wheri  disposal  is  necessary  my 
bill  assures  it  will  i>e  environmentally  safe.  The 
EPA  would  be  (irected  to  write  regulations 
that  require  wast#  segregation,  set  operation 
and  maintenance  standards  for  incinerators. 
aryj  establish  management  arxj  harxjiing  re- 
quirements for  as#i.  In  addition,  EPA  may  re- 
quire resource  recovery — ttie  recovery  of  ma- 
terials— ^from  tfie  ash,  or  the  treatment  of  ash 
before  disposal,  f  he  ash  may  be  buried  only 
in  property  designed  and  constructed  ash 
monofills  with  sir^le  liners,  mixed  with  solid 
waste  in  double  lined  landfills,  or  placed  in 
natural  geologic  i  settings  ttiat  are  dem- 
onstrated to  tje  equally  protective  of  the  envi- 
ronment Both  the  monofills  and  landfills  would 
be  required  to  have  leachate  collection  sys- 
tems and  all  thre«  would  have  to  have  ground 
water  monitoring  $ystems. 

Altemativeiy,  incineration  facilities  would  be 
slowed  to  forego  waste  segregation  arxj  re- 
source recovery  Requirements  before  irK:iner- 
ation  If  the  ash  i^  subjected  to  scientific  tests 
to  determine  if  \h4  ash  poses  an  unacceptable 
envirorvnental  risli.  If  the  ash  fails  the  test,  it 
must  be  treated  tjntil  It  passes  tfie  test,  or  will 
be  deemed  to  De  hazardous  and  must  be 
treated  and  disposed  of  in  a  permitted  facility. 

The  bin  wouM  require  EPA  to  develop 
guideines  so  peqpte  can  mine  previously  bur- 
ied ash  and  use{  it  in  the  production  of  eco- 
nomicafly  valuabib  materials  arxJ  products.  In 
tomorrow's  worn,  frugal  use  of  resources 
must  include  resfonsible  reuse  of  yesterday's 
trash. 

Last,  the  biH  w^HJid  provide  matching  grants 
to  States  for  waste  segregation  arxJ  resource 
recovery  prograns.  These  moneys  would  be 
made  available  tc  local  governments  and  busi- 
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nesses  for  technical  assistance,  information 
dissemination,  and  training  purposes. 

I  want  to  stress  ttiat  the  bill  does  not  give 
preference  to  solid  waste  incineration  or  re- 
source recovery  over  waste  minimization, 
reuse,  or  recycling.  Even  with  success  in  all 
these  areas,  society  still  will  need  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  solid  waste  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  it  will  be  incinerated.  This  bill 
will  ensure  that  the  resultant  ash  is  harxJIed  in 
an  ecologically  sound  fashion  and  aeate  cer- 
tainty within  the  regulated  community  as  to  the 
ground  rules  for  incineration  operations,  there- 
by allowing  tfie  owners  of  such  facilities  to 
rnake  long-term  capital  investments  necessary 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  these  facilities. 

The  bill  sets  standards  that  are  protective  of 
the  environment  and  economically  pragmatic. 
Congress  needs  to  play  a  leadership  role  in 
breaking  the  logjam  cunently  besetting  the 
Nation's  solid  waste  disposal  activities.  I  am 
pleased  by  Ihe  increasing  level  of  recycling 
activities  across  ttie  country,  but  we  can't  lose 
sight  of  wtiat  we  still  put  in  our  trash  cans  and 
eventually  into  landfills.  Recycling  is  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction,  Ixit  rx)t  a  total  solu- 
tion to  the  prot>lem.  Out  of  sight  cani  mean 
out  of  mirxl. 


HELP  CONSUMERS:  EASE  PEANUT 
IMPORT  BAN 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  this  body  ttiat  I  express  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  tfie  ill-advised,  arctiak;,  and 
costly  Peanut  Program.  Today,  though,  I  want 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  help  this  program  out 
of  a  crisis  created  by  Itself,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I'm  talking  atxjut  the  pea- 
nut shortage  that  has  existed  since  last  fall, 
doutjiing  wfx)lesale  peanut  prices,  which  were 
already  too  high  thanks  to  the  Price  Support 
Program. 

On  October  12,  1990,  peanut  processors 
asked  the  Government  to  open  up  our  import 
quota — a  virtual  ban — to  allow  imported  pea- 
nuts to  make  up  for  ttie  shortfall.  For  6 
nxjnths,  industrial  users  and  retail  consumers 
have  now  been  paying  unconscionable  prices 
for  peanuts  and  peanut  butter  while  tfie  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  wfiose  views  are 
critical  to  this  process,  has  refused  to  act  in 
favor  of  tfie  request.  But  though  apparently  not 
high  enough  for  U.S.  consumers,  peanut 
prices  were  obviously  high  for  ttie  Department 
itself,  whk:h  simply  got  out  of  the  business  by 
dropping  peanut  txjtter  from  its  scfiool  lunch 
and  needy  programs  last  winter. 

Well,  tfie  rTX>st  disadvantaged  in  our  society 
doni  have  that  kind  of  choice  when  one  of  the 
most  k>w-cholesterol,  high-protein  foods  Is 
dropped  from  ttieir  diet.  And  ifs  no  way  to  run 
an  economy.  The  result  of  ttie  USDA's  inac- 
tion is  tfiat  dozens  of  companies  have  simply 
stopped  producing  peanut  butter.  Purchases 
of  wliolesale  peanuts  for  peanut  butter  this 
March  dropped  33  percent  over  March  of  last 
year.  You've  all  received  a  peanut  txJtter 
sarx^vk^h  from  tfie  consumer  alert  advocate 
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fund  today.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  luxury  item 
instead  of  a  nutritious  k)w-cost  food  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  recommended  tfiat  the  Presklent 
open  the  peanut  quota  to  permit  imports  for 
the  next  several  monttis  remaining  before  next 
year's  peanut  crop.  This  woukj  stimulate  pro- 
duction arxJ  lower  prices  ctoser  to  tfie  support 
levels. 

So  far,  however,  despite  tfie  weight  of  public 
optnkjn  and  commonsense  favoring  such  an 
actkjn,  the  President  has  done  nothing.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  let  the  White  House  know 
tfiat  this  kind  of  wait-it-out  attitude  is  not  an 
advisable  polKy  when  we  sfioukl  be  trying  to 
become  more  productive,  not  less  productive, 
trying  to  persuade  our  trade  partners  to  tie 
less  protectionist,  not  setting  a  bad  example, 
and  ti7ing  to  cushion,  not  aggravate,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  recession  on  small  businesses 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  have  included  in  tfie 
Record  recent  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post,  Rkihmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the  New 
Yori<  Times,  all  of  which  find  this  situation  as 
intolerable  as  I  do. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21,  1991] 
Lunch  Without  Peanut  Butter 

Peanut  prices  have  doubled  in  the  U.S. 
since  summer,  driving  up  the  price  of  peanut 
butter,  candy  and  baked  products.  That  has 
forced  the  Agriculture  Department  to  drop 
peanut  butter— an  excellent  cholesterol-free 
source  of  protein — from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Most  observers  blame  a  production  squeeze 
caused  by  severe  drought  and  plant  disease 
in  the  Southeast  for  the  high  prices.  But  na- 
ture Is  not  the  chief  villain  in  this  story; 
Congress  is.  Laws  dating  from  the  1930's  vir- 
tually ban  imports  of  raw  peanuts  and  pro- 
hibit farmers  from  expanding  U.S.  sales.  The 
absurd  system  forces  American  shoppers  to 
pay  prices  50  percent  alwve  world  levels:  it's 
become  cheaper  for  some  companies  to  Im- 
port processed  peanut  butter  rather  than 
manufacture  it  from  home-grown  peanuts. 

The  archaic  regulations  enrich  45,000 
"farmers"  who  inherited  or  bought  produc- 
tion licenses,  most  of  which  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  Half  of  the  current  own- 
ers aren't  poor  farmers  eking  out  sutwlstence 
from  unforgiving  land.  They  are  absentee 
landlords  renting  their  licenses  for  exorbi- 
tant fees. 

This  Is  a  problem  with  a  simple  solution. 
The  President  could  suspend  the  Import  l>an, 
as  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
recently  recommended,  allowing  U.S.  food 
processors  to  buy  peanuts  at  low  inter- 
national prices.  That  would  help  mllllonB  of 
U.S.  consumers.  It  would  also  help  poor  pea- 
nut growers  In  third  world  countries  like 
Senegal  and  Ghana  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
And  it  would  let  the  Agriculture  Department 
restore  peanut  butter  to  the  lunch  tables  of 
schoolchildren. 

[From  Bichmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  Apr.  23. 
1991] 

Free  the  Peanuts 
Peanut  butter  lovers  may  liave  noticed  a 
sharp  Increase  in  the  price  of  the  nutritious 
spread  In  recent  months,  atx>at  22  percent  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1991  alone.  But  neither 
grocers  nor  packers  are  to  blame.  A  govern- 
ment-created peanut  shortage  is  what  lies 
l>ehind  high  prices. 
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The  federal  government  closely  regrulates 
who  grows  peanuts  for  sale  as  food  in  the 
United  States,  and  It  almost  completely  bans 
the  Imjwrt  of  food  peanuts.  In  order  to  grow 
food  peanuts  a  farmer  must  have  a  federal  li- 
cense, and  such  licenses  are  hard  to  come  by 
since  they  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
who  was  growing  peanuts  half-a-century  ago. 
As  for  imported  peanuts,  assault-rifle  smug- 
glers might  have  better  luck.  It  is  in  fact 
easier  to  Import  a  handgun  than  it  is  to  im- 
port peanuts. 

This  Soviet-style  regulation  is  intended  to 
keep  supplies  short  and  prices  high,  and  in 
that  endeavor  it  is  an  overwhelming  success. 
Peanut  license  holders  get  inflated  prices  for 
their  crops  and  regulators  are  kept  busy,  but 
the  lowly  consumer  Just  has  to  dig  deeper  in 
his  wallet— about  one-third  deeper  than  his 
European  counterpart.  Considering  the  heav- 
ily regulated  and  subsidized  nature  of  Euro- 
pean farming,  that  takes  some  doing. 

The  federal  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion recently  took  a  look  at  all  of  this  and 
recommended  that  the  ban  on  imported  pea- 
nuts be  lifted.  The  Bush  administration  is 
expected  to  make  a  quick  decision. 

We  hope  that  the  decision  will  not  be  left 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
long  ago  was  taken  prisoner  by  farm  inter- 
ests. The  department  continues  to  insist  on 
quotas  and  other  programs  that  drive  up 
food  prices  while  at  the  same  time  handing 
out  food  stamps  to  the  poor  who  suffer  the 
most  from  its  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  Soviet-style 
peanut  regulation.  Peanut  butter  is  a  staple 
in  millions  of  households,  and  In  many  of 
them  its  protein  substitutes  for  meat.  But 
thanks  to  the  ban  on  imported  peanuts  and 
domestic  peanut  quotas,  a  pound  of  peanut 
butter  costs  more  than  a  pound  of  ground 
beef,  and  a  pound  of  shell  peanuts  costs  more 
than  a  pound  of  chicken. 

Some  peanut  farmers  would  protest  that 
they  cannot  make  money  at  market  prices, 
but  even  if  true  that  would  only  indicate 
that  at  least  some  of  them  ought  to  be  grow- 
ing other  crops.  Peanut  growers  outside  the 
United  States  manage  to  make  a  living  at 
market  prices,  and  we  believe  American 
farmers  could,  too.  As  long  as  people  are 
willing  to  buy  peanut  butter,  there  is  money 
to  be  made  In  peanuts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post;  Apr.  25,  1991) 
Nuts  to  Whom? 

The  peanut  program  contains  no  additives, 
artificial  coloring  or  flavoring.  It  Is  100  per- 
cent pure  protectionism.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  farmers  whose  grandfathers  did  It 
before  them  are  permitted  to  produce  for  the 
U.S.  market,  and  imports  are  virtually 
banned.  The  Government  props  up  prices  by 
calibrating  supply. 

Last  year  a  drought  in  the  major  south- 
eastern producing  sutes  caused  the  system 
to  go  awry.  There  were  plenty  of  peanuts  in 
the  world,  but  here  a  shortage  drove  up 
jirlces  to  such  an  extent  that  a  group  of  pea- 
nut butter  manufacturers  and  other  proc- 
essors petitioned  the  government  for  relief. 
A  month  ago  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, a  government  agency,  recommended 
to  the  i)re8ldent  over  the  growers'  objections 
that  he  let  in  some  foreign  peanuts  to  satisfy 
demand.  The  president  has  yet  to  be  heard 
from. 

The  symbolism  of  his  decision  will  be  more 
important  than  the  substance.  The  current 
crop  year  is  already  two-thirds  over.  The 
proposed  imports  will  scarcely  have  time  to 
make  a  difference  before  the  new  crop  will 
arrive  and  prices  likely  return  to  normal 
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anyway.  Meanwhile  the  government  has  sus- 
pended purchases  of  peanut  butter  in  favor  of 
cheese  for  the  school  lunch  program,  but  the 
peanut  butter  and  Jelly  sandwich  probably 
remains  about  as  much  a  staple  of  the  Amer- 
ican Juvenile  (and  not  so  Juvenile)  diet  as 
ever. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  relief  should  be 
granted  this  year  as  that  the  entire  program 
should  be  scrapped,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
costly  and  anti-competitive  practices  not 
just  in  U.S.  agriculture  but  worldwide.  That 
is  the  stated  goal  of  the  Bush  administration 
In  the  currently  on-again  world  agricultural 
trade  talks.  It  would  presumably  be  a  feature 
of  the  free  trade  agreement  that  the  admin- 
istration envisions  with  Mexico  as  well. 

If  the  president  doesn't  follow  the  ITC's 
recommendation  on  peanuts,  he  risks  look- 
ing as  if  he  is  practicing  one  thing  on  trade 
while  preaching  another.  In  fact  that  is  what 
he  would  be  doing.  But  if  he  does  follow  the 
recommendation,  aides  fear  that  he  will 
incur  the  opposite  risk  of  giving  opponents 
of  the  two  trade  agreements  an  instant  ex- 
ample to  point  to;  this  is  what  will  happen  If 
you  denude  your  Industry  too. 

From  the  tiny  peanut  a  mighty  precedent 
thus  grows,  if  the  president  doesn't  let  more 
peanuts  In,  he'd  better  have  a  pretty  good 
reason.  There's  more  at  stake  than  the  tem- 
porary price  of  peanut  butter. 


H.R.  904 


HON.  MAXBVE  WATIRS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  in  support  of  H.R. 
904,  introduced  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  This  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  tfTe  Interior  to  prepare  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  Theme  Study  on  African- 
American  history.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  acting  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee,  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Vento,  for  IxJnging 
this  important  legislation  to  the  floor  in  such  an 
expeditious  manner. 

The  AfricarvAmerican  History  Landmark 
Theme  Study  Act  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  identify  national  historic  land- 
marks, structures,  sites  and  larxlscapes  de- 
picting and  comnDemorating  significant  themes 
in  African-American  history.  The  Secretary 
along  with  African-American  history  scholars 
woukl  determine  whether  historical  laridmarks 
related  to  AfricarvAmerican  history  would  be- 
come national  parits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  historical  sites  arxj 
landmarks  recognizing  the  achievements  of 
African-Americans  is  stiiking.  The  historical 
site  act  of  1935  established  the  national  his- 
toric landmarks  program  and  sirx»  its  incep- 
tion, approximately  2,000  have  been  des- 
ignated as  national  historic  landmarks.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  number  of  national  historic  sites 
directly  associated  with  the  rich  history  and 
accorriplishments  of  AfriceuvAmerican  history 
is  small.  Of  the  1 ,967  sites  recognized  by  the 
National  Historic  Landmark  Program,  just  88 
of  these  sites,  reflect  directiy  on  ttie  culture 
and  history  of  AfricarvAmericans,  and  only  2 
percent  of  the  357  natior^l  park  sites  are  Afri- 
carvAmerican related. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  notable  African-Ameri- 
cans have  overcome  slavery  desolate  and 
poverty  sti-icken  backgrounds  to  carve  an  eter- 
nal niche  in  the  annuls  of  American  history. 
From  a  slave  cabin  in  Virginia.  Booker  T. 
Washington  rose  up  to  become  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  educators;  from  the  red  hills  of 
Georgia,  Roland  Hayes  rose  up  to  become 
one  of  our  greatest  singers;  from  humUe  pov- 
erty sto-icken  circumstances  in  Philadelphia, 
PA,  Marian  Anderson  rose  up  to  become  one 
of  the  worid's  greatest  cortraltos;  from  meager 
ecorwmk;  chiklhood  corxjitions  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  made  scientifk:  discoveries  that 
revolutionized  our  agricultural  irxJustry;  and 
there  was  a  bright  star  in  the  American  sky  of 
women  leaders  when  Mary  McCloud  Bethune 
raised  the  consck>usness  of  Presidents.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  just  a  small  sample  of  many 
often  overiooked  African-American  achievers. 

And  so  today,  like  several  of  my  colleagues, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  904  The  African- 
American  History  Landmark  Act  and  I  urge  my 
colleague's  support. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  McMINN  COUNTY 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
May  12,  1991,  is  Enrtergency  Medical  Sendees 
Appreciation  Week. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  the  EMS  per- 
sor>r>el  at  Woods  Memorial  Hospital  in  Etowah, 
TN. 

These  dedk^ted  and  well  qualified  people 
give  of  themselves  every  day  in  an  effort  to 
save  lives.  If  it  wereni  for  the  EMS  personnel 
in  this  country,  many  nx>re  American  lives 
wouW  be  lost  in  accidents  each  year. 

EMS  personnel  serve  on  tfie  front  lines  of 
medk:al  care,  and  those  wtv>  serve  in  the  Ath- 
ens area  deserve  special  recognition  and 
thanks. 

Next  week,  more  than  30  EMS  personnel 
from  Woods  Memorial  will  be  recognized  for 
their  servrce.  Several  workers  will  receive  the 
Outstanding  Servce  Medal,  some  will  be 
awarded  the  EMS  Medal  of  Valor,  and  one  wil 
receive  tfie  Chiefs  Achievement  Medal. 

Additionally,  Others  will  be  awarded  Certifi- 
cates of  Appreciation  and  the  Lifesaving 
Medal  for  their  lifesaving  activities  during  the 
past  year. 

Many  EMS  persoreiel  from  McMinn  County 
and  from  Woods  Memorial  distinguished  them- 
selves on  December  11,1 990,  wtien  they  re- 
sponded to  the  Calhoun-lnterstate  75  disaster 
in  which  sudden  fog  on  the  highway  caused  a 
tenrtjie  automobile  pile-up  with  many  deaths 
and  irijuries. 

If  K  had  not  been  for  the  quKk,  professional 
response  of  tocai  EMS  personnel  such  as 
those  from  Woods  Memorial,  the  tragedy  that 
day  wouM  have  been  even  more  disastrous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  al  the  EMS  per- 
sonnel who  responded  on  December  11,  and 
I  express  a  heart-felt  thanks  to  their  dedcated 
service  during  this  EMS  Appreciation  Week. 
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THE  PRIME  PENSION  BILL 


HON 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


JIM  MOODY 

WISCONSIN 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdiy,  May  9,1991 


Mr.  MOODY.  M^.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  co<league3  John  UFalce,  Andy  Ire- 
land, chairman  aijKJ  ranking  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Ctxnmittee.  and  Rod  Chan- 
dler, a  colleague  pn  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  creatkjn  of  pertsion  plans  for  tfie  emptoy- 
e«s  of  smaU  businesses. 

A  major  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  fill  a  gap 
in  the  present  retirement  system — the  small 
business  sector.  Iri  1990,  there  was  a  50  per- 
cent drop  in  the  cleation  of  new  defined  con- 
tribution plans,  and  a  29-percent  Increase  in 
terminations  of  existing  plans.  Only  1 ,800  new 
defined  benefit  p^ns  were  created  last  year, 
one-tenth  as  miny  as  were  terminated: 
17,000.  ; 

The  major  partjof  this  gap  is  in  the  small 
business  sector,  fhis  is  not  because  small 
employers  are  less  willing  to  provide  retire- 
ment benefits  to  their  emptoyees.  It  is  not  be- 
cause small  businesses  are  not  profitat)le 
enough  to  offer  sopie  sort  of  retirement  bene- 
fits, j 

The  main  reasor^  for  this  gap  is  the  expense 
in  paperwork,  com^x  reporting  requirements, 
and  other  regulatory  burdens  tfiat  the  law  de- 
marxte  for  those  ofering  pension  benefits.  The 
result  is  35  million  Americans  work  in  small 
enterprises  without  access  to  pnvate  pensions 
of  any  kirxj.  i 

America's  retireipent  income  system  is  sup- 
posed to  starKl  onl  three  legs:  Social  Security, 
personal  savings]  arxl  pensions  provkjed 
through  an  emptoVment  relatkxiship.  This  bill 
will  restore  stabilty  to  what  has  become  a 
wobbiy  and  uncertiun  system. 

The  legislatton  we  are  offering  today  will  cut 
through  this  regulatory  labyrinth  to  the  benefit 
of  srr^ll  business  owners  arxj  small  business 
employees.  It  will  allow  any  emptoyer  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  penskm  program  without  having  to 
constantly  worry  atxiut  meeting  some  bureau- 
cratK  nnety. 

The  present  law!  makes  it  too  costly  for  em- 
ptoyers  with  few^r  than  100  emptoyees  to 
offer  penskxi  benefits.  Our  bill  will  allow  them 
to  offer  their  employees  the  charx^e  to  open  a 
"PRIME  Accounr  through  tcu-free  payroll  de- 
ducttons  of  up  to  $3,000  per  year.  The  em- 
ptoyer  woukj  m^e  matching  contributions 
equal  to  the  empi(>yee's  conthbuttons  up  to  3 
percent  of  salary. 

The  bil  will  al$6  permit  emptoyers  with  be- 
tween 100  and  250  emptoyees  to  enter  this 
new  program  so  king  as  ttiey  have  not  offered 
any  other  penston  or  retirement  benefits  dur- 
ing any  of  tfie  preMous  5  years.  This  will  pre- 
vent companies  from  terminatirng  existing 
plans  to  try  to  get  out  from  urxler  regulations 
with  which  they  aro  ciearty  able  to  comply. 

The  PRIME  Ao^ount  Is  similar  to  an  IRA  or 
401(k).  Thus,  there  would  be  penalties  for 
wiltxlrawals  prior  k)  retirement— the  goal,  after 
aN.  is  to  make  people  more  financially  secure 
in  their  goklen  ye^. 

All  emptoyees  wtw  work  at  least  half-time 
wouM  have  to  be  eligible  for  arry  to  participate, 
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so  tfiat  ttiere  coukj  be  no  discrimination.  An 
emptoyee  may  choose  to  withdraw  from  the 
program  at  any  time.  Emptoyers  must  start  ttw 
matching  contribution  no  later  than  6  montfis 
after  the  employee  joins  ttie  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  in- 
to^oduced  in  ttie  Senate  earlier  this  year  by 
Senator  Robert  Pacxwooo  and  13  other 
Senators  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  including  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Chairman  Bemtsen.  With 
this  type  of  support,  and  the  administi'ator's 
commitment  to  pension  reform  and  simplifk:a- 
tion,  I  am  confident  tfiat  we  can  pass  this  bill 
into  law. 


THE  PRIME  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  goWen 
retirement  years  of  the  American  worker  is  at 
risk.  In  short,  tf>e  excessive  complexity  that 
exists  in  current  law  is  discouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  pension  coverage,  particu- 
larly for  small  businesses  and  their  employ- 
ees. For  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  Representatives  LaFalce,  Ireland, 
and  MOODY  in  introducing  the  PRIME  Retire- 
ment Account  Act  of  1991 . 

The  Nation's  private  retirement  system  has, 
for  the  nx)st  part,  been  very  successful.  As  of 
May  1988,  60  million  workers  in  this  country 
were  covered  by  an  emptoyer  sponsored  re- 
tirement plan.  While  this  statistk;  is  impressive, 
there  is  still  a  large  gap  In  our  private  retire- 
ment system — small  txjsinesses.  Fewer  than 
25  percent  of  all  small  business  emptoyees 
are  covered  by  an  employer  sponsored  retire- 
ment plan,  while  80  percent  of  tfiose  env 
ployed  by  large  companies  are  covered.  In 
most  cases,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  es- 
tatjlishment  of  a  plan  is  the  costly  and  burderv 
some  administration  required  under  current 
law. 

The  PRIME  account  bill  provkjes  us  with  a 
unk^ue  opportunity  to  corect  this  disturbing 
situation.  It  does  so  by  removing  many  of  tfie 
obstacles  tfiat  discourage  many  small  employ- 
ers from  offering  their  employees  retirement 
benefits.  These  otKtacles  include  complex 
rules  ttiat  require  employers  to  cope  with  cum- 
tiersome  testing  and  form  filings.  Small  errv 
ptoyers  have  neltfier  ttie  financial  nor  human 
resources  necessary  to  comply  with  this  myr- 
iad of  complex  mandates.  Unfortunately,  this 
translates  into  reduced  retirement  security  for 
millk>ns  of  AmerKan  workers.  So,  while  sim- 
plification of  current  pension  laws  is  desirable 
for  emptoyers  of  all  sizes,  it  is  critical  to  tfie 
emptoyees  of  small  txJSinesses  wtx>  wish  to 
save  for  ttieir  future. 

The  PRIME  account  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today  combines  the  best  aspects  of  indivkjual 
retirement  accounts  [IRA's]  and  401  (k)  plans, 
and  shoukj  t>e  equally  attractive  to  both  env 
ptoyers  and  emptoyees. 

For  emptoyees,  the  bill  altows  tax  deductit)le 
contributions  through  payroll  deductkxis,  up  to 
a  maxinxjm  of  $3,000  a  year.  These  contiilxj- 
tions  are  deposited  into  a  PRIME  account  in 
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each  employee's  name.  Emptoyers  must 
matoh  each  emptoyee  s  contiitxjtion,  dollar  for 
dollar,  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent  of  com- 
p)ensation  that  the  emptoyee  contributes  to  the 
PRIME  account.  Employees  will  retain  total  in- 
vestment discretion  and  all  contritxjtions  are 
fully  vested,  with  most  of  ttie  current  IRA  rules 
applying  to  the  funds  tiiat  are  placed  in  the 
PRIME  account.  This  generous  conti-itxjtion 
formula  will  encourage  many  emptoyees  who 
woukJ  otfierwise  not  save  to  take  greater  re- 
sponsitjility  for  planning  for  ttieir  own  retire- 
ment. 

For  employers,  the  bill  wilt  eliminate  ttie 
need  for  costiy  and  complex  recordkeeping 
and  the  filing  of  lengthy  Federal  forms.  In- 
stead, the  financial  Institutions  selected  to 
maintain  the  employees'  PRIME  accounts  will 
be  responsible  for  supplying  all  of  ttie  nec- 
essary documentation.  Relief  from  these  ad- 
ministrative burdens  will  erxxHjrage  many  enrv 
ptoyers,  partk;ulariy  small  employers,  to  offer 
ttieir  employees  these  valuatile  benefits. 

Many  of  the  rules  under  current  law  are  irv 
tended  to  insure  that  tow-  and  mkjdie-lncome 
workers  receive  at  least  a  minimum  level  of 
benefits  from  an  employer  sponsored  pension 
plan;  a  goal  I  wholeheartedly  support.  With 
tfiat  concept  in  mind,  our  PRIME  account  bill 
is  designed  to  incorporate  many  features  ttiat 
will  make  it  equally  attractive  to  all  employees, 
regardless  of  their  income.  I  am  confkient  ttiat 
the  PRIME  account  will  give  many  low-  and 
middle-income  workers  the  opportunity  to  save 
for  their  retirement — an  opportunity  ttiat  is  not 
cunentty  availat)le  to  many  of  tfiem. 

Small  tmsiness  groups  are  enthusiastic 
about  ttie  PRIME  account  and  its  potential  to 
exparxj  pension  coverage  to  emptoyees  of 
smaller  firms.  In  addition,  most  of  ttie  major 
banking  and  mutijal  fund  associations  also 
support  the  PRIME  account  bill.  The  support 
of  these  and  other  financial  servk:e  provkjers 
will  help  ensure  ttie  PRIME  t>ill  achieves  its 
ot>jectives. 

Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  penston 
changes  fiave  ttad  the  disturt>ing  effect  of  re- 
ducing workers'  coverage  and  diminishing 
their  retirement  security.  Ttie  PRIME  bill  ttiat 
we  are  introducing  today  seeks  to  ctiange  ttiat 
disturbing  ttend.  More  importantty,  it  seeks  to 
expand  pension  coverage  to  an  Importcint  and 
ever  growing  part  of  our  labor  force:  small  env 
ployees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  this 
effort  to  improve  ttie  future  retirement  security 
of  American  workers. 


SUPPORT  A  TOUGH  CRIME  POLICY 


HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8,  1991 . 1  rose  in  support  of  a  tough 
crime  pc>lk;y  and  ttie  right  to  beat  arms  as 
guaranteed  to  us  by  ttie  secorxl  amendment 
of  ttie  Constitijtion. 

A  gun  is  a  deadty  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
a  criminal.  In  order  to  reduce  gun-related  vto- 
lence,  firearms  need  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  potentially  vtolent  criminals.  I  believe 
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that  ttie  Staggers  amendment  was  the  best 
chance  we  had  to  take  a  small,  txrt  somewtiat 
significant,  step  toward  bringing  the  viotence 
that  plagues  so  many  streets  in  this  Nation 
under  control.  It  was  the  only  measure  pro- 
posed which  would  have  realistically  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  keeping  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  all  honesty,  though,  the  Staggers  an>end- 
nf>ent  alone  wouW  not  have  kept  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  every  criminal.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
shown  that  most  criminals  obtain  firearms 
through  illegal  channels.  Under  20  percent  of 
violent  criminals  purchase  guns  legally.  Even 
though,  both  New  Yori<  and  Washington.  DC, 
have  the  nx)St  restrictive  gun  laws  in  tf>e  Unit- 
ed States,  these  two  cities  still  have  the  high- 
est murder  rates.  Gun  control  is  not  the  arv 
swer  to  the  violent  use  of  firearms.  We  must 
punish  those  who  perpetrate  violent  crime  and 
at  the  same  time  address  the  systemic  causes 
of  it 

We  need  to  control  the  criminals,  not  the 
guns,  to  make  our  streets  safe  from  those  who 
threaten  our  communities  with  the  deadly  use 
of  firearms.  The  kfentification  of  felons  at- 
tempting to  purchase  firearms  is  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  deterring  gun-related  crime.  Legislation 
that  strengthens  penalties  for  criminals  who 
use  or  wfio  are  caught  carrying  a  firearm  will 
serve  to  hold  individuals  accountable  for  their 
actnns. 

The  administration's  crime  proposal  is  tfie 
type  of  package  Congress  must  adopt.  It  in- 
cludes additional  measures  to  reform  the  legal 
system  and  streamline  sentencing  procedures. 
Punishment  such  as  detention,  restitution  pro- 
grams, arxj  shock  incarceration  can  also  be 
utilized  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  curb  prison  overcrowding.  The 
support  of  a  meaningful  crime  bill,  along  with 
the  passage  of  a  computerized  point-of-pur- 
chase  criminal  record  check  system,  will  take 
real  strides  to  deter  violent  crime.  The  weak- 
ening of  the  Preskjent's  (xoposal  in  tt)e  101st 
Congress  was  a  travesty  and  if  this  Congress 
is  really  serious  about  fighting  crime,  it  has  to 
show  it  by  passing  a  tough  crime  package. 

An  investment  in  improving  the  organization 
and  accessibility  of  criminal  records  woukj  t>e 
an  asset  to  law  enforcement  officers  in  ttie 
course  of  their  job  and  also  wouM  be  one  of 
ttie  most  effective  and  practical  ways  to  re- 
duce violent  crime.  Three  States  already  have 
a  computerized  criminal  records  system  in  op- 
eration, and  it  wort<s.  This  is  wtiat  the  Stag- 
gers amendment  woukf  have  established.  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  House  just 
passed  a  measure  whrch  does  nothing  more 
than  postpone  a  purchase  for  7  days.  We  do 
have  the  technology  to  implenient  a  nation- 
wide computer  system  that  can  be  accessed 
by  phone  arid  effk^entty  employed  witfiout  di- 
verting the  attentksn  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  the  task  of  criminal  apprehenskxi. 

But  our  approach  to  deterring  violent  crime 
nxjst  be  holistk:  by  addressing  the  reasons  it 
happens  ak>r)g  with  punishing  those  resporv 
sible. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  address  the  social 
factors  which  contribute  to  an  environment 
that  fosters  acts  of  violerK«.  We  are  the  mosX 
violent  Nation  in  ttie  West  There  were  just 
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over  9,000  murders  In  the  United  States  in 
1960,  but  by  last  year,  this  had  grown  to  an 
estimated  23,000.  Rape  has  increased  on  the 
average  6.3  percent  a  year  since  1960.  We 
must  also  support  ttie  systems  to  keep  people, 
particularty  our  youth,  out  of  crime.  Workfare, 
education  and  retraining,  drug  rehiab«litatk>n, 
and  home  ownership  are  all  important  items  of 
an  empowerment  agenda  that  will  help  people 
pull  themselves  out  of  their  present  conditkjns, 
and  out  of  the  culture  of  violence. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  ttiat  I  voted  to 
support  the  Staggers  instantaneous  record 
ctieck,  and  will  work  to  see  a  strong  com- 
prehensive crime  package  passed  this  Cor>- 
gress. 


MISDIRECTED  BRADY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUN0I8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8,  1991, 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
Brady  bill — not  its  first  blunder,  and  certainly 
not  its  last.  This  legislation  wouW,  among 
other  things,  require  a  7-day  waiting  period 
t)efore  the  actual  purchase  of  a  firearm.  This 
7-day  wait  would  serve  as  a  cooling-off  period 
for  would  be  criminals.  Certainly,  I  can  under- 
stand that  many  Americans  might  be  sympa- 
thetk:  toward  this  legislation,  but  I  contend  that 
this  well  intentioned  yet  misinformed  bill  is  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  measure  is  ttie 
assassinatkjn  attempt  on  Presklent  Reagan  1 0 
years  ago,  and  the  tragedy  that  befell  ttie 
President's  press  secretary,  James  Brady, 
after  being  hit  by  John  Hinckley's  bullet.  It  is 
a  commonly  known  fact,  however,  that  had 
this  bill  been  law  in  1980,  John  Hinckley  still 
would  have  been  able  to  perform  this  homfy- 
ing  act  biecause  he  purchased  his  gun  5 
months  before  his  assassination  attempt  and 
his  record  was  clean.  The  fact  is,  the  Brady 
t>ill  is  a  criminal's  dream  come  true  in  ttiat  it 
impedes  law  atjiding  citizens  from  purcfiasing 
tools  of  defense  while  crooks  continue  to  h-ee- 
ly  exchange  weapons  on  the  black  mailcet,  a 
worid  with  whrch  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  limited  if  any  experience,  knowt- 
edge,  or  access. 

Not  only  is  ttie  Brady  bill  a  step  backward 
and  a  possible  precedent  for  furttier 
abridgement  of  second  amendment  rights,  but 
it  is  also  based  upon  an  ill-conceived  premise. 
In  fact,  it  is  law  abiding  citizens  that  will  be  ttie 
most  adversely  affected  shoukj  this  bill  t)e- 
come  law.  From  a  rational  point  of  view,  if  an 
individual  wtio  wanted  to  commit  a  crime 
found  ttiat  ttie  kx:al  gun  shop  required  him  to 
wait  7  days  to  purctiase  his  weapon  of  ctioice, 
woukj  ttiat  stop  him?  Seventeen  percent  of  fel- 
ons purchase  ttieir  guns  legally,  but  it  doesn't 
take  a  genius  to  figure  out  that  if  tfiis  law  were 
enacted,  it  wouklnl  even  prevent  ttiat  1 7  per- 
cent fix)m  purchasing  ttieir  guns.  I  doni  be- 
lieve.  for  instance,  ttiat  if  an  individual  who 
plans  to  rob  a  bank  finds  tiis  legal  purctiase  of 
a  firearm  to  commit  ttie  crime  is  in  any  way 
hindered,  ttiat  his  personal  integrity  woukl  pre- 
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elude  him  from  buying  a  harxlgun  through  less 
than  tiorxirable  means. 

We  have  before  us  a  perfect  case  study  as 
to  ttie  effect  of  gun  conlroi.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  an  kJeal  example  of  infringing  upon 
ttie  rigtits  of  ttie  lawful,  wtiile  lawlessness 
ftourishes.  In  this  city,  wtiich  has  one  of  ttie 
strictest  gun  control  polkaes  in  the  wortd.  tlie 
per  capita  murder  rate  is  the  highest  wortd- 
wide.  Within  the  United  States,  a  Natk>n  re- 
vered as  the  haven  for  freedom,  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  not  even  allow  citizens  to  carry  de- 
fensive items  such  as  mace,  while  ttie  criminal 
undenwirid  runs  free,  ravaging  ttie  city  and  its 
inhatMtants,  and  making  a  mockery  of  any  gun 
control  polcy.  Many  Brady  advocates  have  ar- 
gued that  even  ttioogh  D.C.  has  a  strict  gun 
control  polrcy,  it  borders  upon  two  States,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  with  liberal  gun  control 
polkaes.  Depending  upon  one's  definitkxi  of 
liberal,  of  course,  I  dont  believe  ttiat  a  manda- 
tory background  ctieck  on  every  gun  pur- 
chased, as  is  the  case  in  Virginia,  or  a  7-day 
waiting  period,  as  is  ttie  case  in  Maryland, 
couk)  actually  be  considered  lenient  Gun  con- 
trol is  not  the  answer.  What  is  needed  are 
mandated  minimum  sentences  for  those  wtio 
commit  a  crime  with  a  firearm. 

Beyond  ttie  more  contemporary  issue  of 
protection  against  criminals  is  ttie  issue  of  ttie 
intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  creating  the 
second  amendment  to  ttie  Constitution.  I  need 
not  expound  upon  ttie  tact  that  the  foundatkxi 
of  our  Natkxi  is  based  upon  the  Constitutk>n 
and  ttie  Bill  of  Rights.  The  second  amendment 
states,  "A  well  regulated  Militia,  being 
necessay  to  ttie  security  of  a  fi-ee  State,  ttie 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed."  Baskally,  an  indivkJ- 
ual's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  protected 
against  any  violation  fc)ecause,  in  ttie  eyes  of 
our  Founding  Fattiers,  ttie  interest  of  a  lawful 
indivkjual's  self-preservation  against  a 
tryanrucal  government  as  wel  as  any  other 
real  threats,  is  undeniable.  Embodying  ttie 
thought  of  ttie  Framers,  Samuel  Adams  stated 
ttiat  "ttie  Constitution  [stioukf]  never  be  con- 
sti^ued  *  •  *  to  prevent  the  people  of  ttie  United 
States  who  are  peaceable  citizens  from  keep- 
ing ttieir  own  arms."  The  experience  of  our 
Founding  Fattiers  is  unk^ue  and  one  with 
whrch  few  Americans  can  relate.  Ttieir  threat 
was  real  and  though  it  may  seem  distant  in 
this  day  and  age,  a  modem  day  interpretation 
of  the  second  amendment  can  only  mean  ttiat 
ttiat  wtiKh  was  t>estowed  upon  Americans  was 
an  indivkJual's  rigtit  to  defend  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, his  property,  and  his  State— and  this  right 
stioukj  not  be  abndged.  It  is  my  belief  and  de- 
sire to  maintain  ttie  intent  of  ttie  Founding  Fa- 
ttiers, and  for  that  reason,  ttvougtiout  my 
years  in  Congress  t  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported resolutions  designed  to  reaffirm  con- 
gresskmal  commitment  to  ttie  original  intent  of 
ttie  second  amendment 

The  Brady  bill  is  flawed  to  an  incak:ulabte 
degree.  It  vwlates  ttie  intent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  the  precepts  of  freedom,  and  ttie 
rights  of  the  AmerKan  people.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  energy  and  vigor  ttiat  has  devetoped 
in  support  of  this  legislation  can  tie 
rectianneled  toward  a  more  viable  and  realistic 
solution  to  ttie  crime  epkjemc  that  plagues 
our  great  Nation. 
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Mr.  BOUCHER, 
introduced    a    bil 


HON.  FICK  BOUCHER 

01  •  VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  3F  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdiiy,  May  9, 1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  have 
to  amend  the  National 
SderKe  Foundation  [NSF]  Authorization  Act  of 
1988.  The  1988  aqt  provided  for  ttie  first  time 
a  muttiyear  auttxxikation  of  NSF.  Passage  of 
the  5-year  authorization  endorsed  the  proposal 
of  the  administrabOn  to  double  the  tMXJget  to 
5  years.  This  action  was  taken  to  enharKe 
NSF's  at)ility  to  catyy  out  its  central  role  in  ad- 
vancing scientific  progress  in  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  amendments  will  adjust 
the  authorizations  in  the  final  2  years  of  the 
existing  law  and  will  provide  some  reordering 
of  priorities. 

The  NSF  Is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
established  In  1950  to  promote  and  advance 
scientific  progress  'in  the  United  States.  NSF 
buiWs  scientific  strjength  by  funding  research 
and  education  actitities  in  all  fiekte  of  science 
arxf  engineenng  at  more  than  2,000  colleges 
arxl  universities  and  other  research  institutions 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  While  NSF 
funding  compnses  only  3  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral R&O  funds,  It  provides  atx>ut  25  percent 
of  tiasic  research  fiirxjing  for  colleges  arxj  uni- 
versities ard  over  ^  percent  of  Federal  basic 
research  support  1^  such  fiekJs  as  math  and 
computer  scierx;e$,  environmental  scier>ces, 
geosciences,  and  dround-t)ased  astronomy. 

Moreover,  NSF  pays  an  important  role  in 
precollege  arxj  urtdergraduate  science  arxj 
mathematics  education  through  programs  of 
model  curriculum  development,  teacher  prepa- 
ration and  enhancement,  arxl  Informal  science 
education.  Nearfy  25  percent  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  education  |md  human  resource  devel- 
opment in  scierx»^  math,  arxJ  engineering  is 
provided  by  NSF.   ' 

Scientific  and  technological  innovation  plays 
the  leading  role  if  increasing  productivity  in 
our  economy.  Sinoe  Worid  War  II,  new  tech- 
nology has  been  rtspor^lble  for  nearly  half  of 
al  productivity  gairte.  Thus.  scierx»  and  engi- 
neering research  ^nd  education  provide  the 
basts  for  present  and  future  economic  com- 
petitiveness. Basic  research  at  academic  insti- 
lubons  supplies  a  ^najor  pan  of  ttie  knowledge 
base  supporting  new  industrial  technologies 
and  trains  new  generations  of  scientists  arxj 
engineers,  ttie  hunlan  capital  essential  for  sus- 
tainirig  the  ecorxxitic  strength  of  a  nxxlem  in- 
dustrial society.  Consequently,  support  of 
science  and  engii>eering  research  and  edu- 
cation is  an  inve^rtient  in  the  future  weN-twing 
oftheNaboa 

Unfortunately,  a^opriations  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  goal  to  double  the  NSF  budget 
in  5  years.  Also,  furxtng  for  the  Academic  Re- 
search Fadiities  NIodemization  Program,  es- 
tablished by  the  1988  act  to  refurbish  aca- 
demic rssearch  lattoratories,  has  reached  only 
about  10  parcent  ^  ttie  euithorization  level  of 
S2S0  miHon  per  yeiar. 

The  prindpai  purpose  of  ttie  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  autfwrize  appropriations  for  the 
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NSF  scientifk:  directorates  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  fiscal  year  1993.  The  1988  act  provkles 
an  authonzation  for  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities (R&RA)  for  ttiese  2  years  but  not  for 
the  scientifk:  directorates  which  comprise 
R&RA.  The  bill  also  readjusts  the  total  NSF 
funding  auttiority  to  reflect  the  actual  appro- 
priation levels  of  the  past  3  years. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
auttKM-lzation  of  $2.72  billion,  the  level  of  the 
President's  budget  request.  This  auttx)rization 
provides  an  increase  of  17.5  percent  over  the 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriation,  whk:h  trans- 
lates into  an  Increase  of  16  percent  of  ttie 
principal  disciplinary  research  programs,  and 
an  increase  of  21  percent  of  Education  arxj 
Human  Resources,  which  supports  science 
education  activities  at  all  levels  of  Instruction. 
The  increases  will  allow  NSF  to  pursue  impor- 
tant new  initiatives  in  glottal  change  research, 
high-performance  computing,  and  materials 
synthesis  and  processing.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $125  million  of  the  total  budget  in- 
crease of  $400  million  will  be  used  to  support 
indlvkjual  investigator  and  small  group  awards. 

The  bill  Includes  some  reprogramming  of 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1992  relative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  A  total  of  $23.5  million  is  re- 
moved from  the  request  for  R&RA  and  added 
to  $16.5  million  removed  from  the  request  for 
the  Academk;  Research  Instrumentation  Pro- 
gram In  order  to  authorize  a  total  of  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  Academic  Research  Facilities  Mod- 
ernization Program.  No  funds  were  requested 
for  the  latter  program  in  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

The  $23.5  million  removed  from  R&RA  in 
fiscal  year  1992  is  the  anxjunt  proposed  to 
start  constructk)n  of  the  Laser  Interferometer 
Gravitational  Wave  Observatory  (LIGO).  Al- 
ttiough  the  bill  prohibits  construction  of  LIGO 
in  fiscal  year  1 992,  It  does  not  limit  support  for 
laboratory  research  or  design  activities  associ- 
ated with  the  project.  The  intention  of  the  pro- 
vision Is  to  require  NSF  to  reconsider  the  time- 
liness of  proceeding  with  full  scale  devetop- 
ment  of  LIGO,  particularly  In  ligfit  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  recommerxjation  of  support  for 
LIGO  In  ttie  recent  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physks  Survey  Committee. 

For  fiscal  year  1993,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
total  of  $3.07  billion  for  NSF,  which  is  an  Irv 
crease  of  13.4  percent  atxive  the  fiscal  year 
1992  auttiorization  level.  This  increase  mirrors 
the  administration's  current  plan  to  achieve 
doubling  of  ttie  NSF  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1994.  Within  the  total  authorization,  R&RA  is 
increased  by  14  percent.  Education  and 
Human  Resources  by  13  percent.  Academic 
Research  Facilities  Modernization  by  10  per- 
cent, and  Acaderrac  Research  Instrumentation 
by  7  percent. 


IMPROVED  AIR  SERVICE  TO 
SMALL  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  is  to  explain  legislatkxi  I  in- 
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troduced  yesterday  to  assure  adequate  air 
sen/k»  between  small  communities  arxJ  high- 
density,  slot-limited  airports. 

The  bill  woukj  assure  ttiat  sufficient  landing 
and  takeoff  rights,  or  slots,  are  availat>le  at 
high  density  traffic  airports  to  serve  commu- 
nities eligible  for  the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram auttxjrized  in  sectk>n  419  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  Sectkin  419  was  originally  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Airiine  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978,  to  assure  that  small  communities  were 
not  left  out  of  the  deregulated  air  system.  EAS 
was  strengttiened  in  ttie  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1987,  arxl  again  in  the 
Aviation  Safety  and  Capacity  Expansion  Act  of 
1 990,  passed  as  part  of  last  year's  budget  rec- 
onciliation. 

Because  of  funding  llmitatk)ns  a  number  of 
original  EAS  communities  k>st  their  air  service 
during  fiscal  year  1990.  Some  of  these  com- 
munities were  restored  to  the  program  In  last 
fall's  legislation,  but  In  the  interim  ttiey  k>st 
their  air  service,  and  with  that  servk:e,  their 
slots. 

While  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
ample  authority  to  provkle  slots  for  these  com- 
munities, DOT  has  refijsed  to  do  so. 

My  tiill  wouk)  help  restore  their  essenfial 
servk«.  First,  it  states  that  slot  availability  is 
not  a  criterion  in  selecting  carriers  for  EAS 
servk:e.  Second,  ttiat  the  Secretary  should  en- 
sure that  a  sufficient  number  of  slots  at  a  high 
density  airport  are  availat>le  on  reasonatile 
terms.  If  not,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  have  the  skits 
transferred  or  otherwise  made  availatile  to  ttie 
EAS  carrier  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  tiill  woukj  also  ckise  a  kiophole  in  exist- 
ing law,  as  interpreted  by  DOT,  which  has  al- 
lowed airtines  to  take  slots  away  from  essen- 
tial air  servk^e  communities  in  spite  of  Con- 
gress' intent  to  the  contrary.  Section  419(b)(7) 
now  requires  that  a  carrier  that  proposes  to 
suspend  servKe  at  an  EAS  community  must 
leave  its  skits  behind  for  use  by  a  replacement 
carrier.  However,  the  law  contains  an  excep- 
tion where  skits  are  "being  used  to  provkJe  air 
servk:e  to  nrxire  than  one  eligitile  point"  This 
provision  has  been  interpreted  by  DOT  to 
alkiw  an  air  carrier  suspending  essential  air 
service  to  keep  ttie  slots  if  it  is  also  serving 
another  EAS  eligible  point  on  the  same  flight, 
regardless  of  wtiettier  the  service  at  ttie  sec- 
ond point  is  necessary  to  meet  minimum  es- 
sential air  sen/ice  levels.  Under  this  construc- 
tkm  of  the  act,  a  carrier  may  remove  skjts  en- 
tirely from  ttie  EAS  Program  by  serving  a 
strong  eligitile  point,  wtiere  Its  servk:e  is  rxit 
necessary  to  meet  EAS  minima.  It  may  ttien 
suspend  sen/ce  at  ttie  weaker  point  and  keep 
ttie  stots  to  serve  ttie  stronger  point.  However, 
tiecause  the  sk>ts  at  ttie  stronger  point  are  not 
tieing  used  to  provkle  essential  air  sennce,  ttie 
carrier  is  ttien  free  to  transfer  ttiem  to  a  serv- 
k:e  entirely  outskle  the  EAS  Program. 

Ttits  was  dearly  not  Congress'  intent  wtien 
we  wrote  ttiat  proviskm  into  the  1987  ad  The 
amendment  woukj  make  it  clear  that  an  air 
carrier  suspending  servKe  to  an  EAS  commu- 
nity coukj  not  keep  ttxise  skits  unless  ttiey 
were  being  used  to  provkle  bask:  essential 
servk:«  to  anottier  EAS  community. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  STEPHEN 
BERRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
a  fine  young  man  from  State  College,  PA. 

Stephen  Benry  joined  an  elite  group  of  high 
scfxx}l  seniors  when  he  was  recently  accepted 
into  the  1991  Presidential  Scholars  Program. 
Stephen  attends  State  College  Area  High 
School. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  identify 
our  country's  most  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  arxl  recognize  them  during  national 
recognition  week  in  Washington,  DC  each 
June.  Stephen  was  1  of  only  1,500  seniors 
wtx)  were  invited  to  apply  for  the  program  as 
a  result  of  their  high  scores  on  either  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  American  College 
Test.  Of  this  number,  500  finalists  were  se- 
lected by  a  review  committee  of  18  financial 
akj  and  admission  officers  and,  in  April,  141 
Presidential  Scholars  were  chosen  by  the 
White  House  Commission  on  PreskJential 
Scholars.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  30 
eminent  private  citizens  appointed  by  ttie 
PreskJent. 

The  scholars  will  tx  in  Washington  from 
June  15  to  20.  1991.  While  here,  they  will  at- 
tend receptions,  lunches,  and  seminars  in  their 
honor  including  a  medallion  cerennony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  at  which 
President  George  Bush  will  address  them.  The 
scholars  will  also  receive  a  gift  of  $1,000  to 
use  for  their  education  from  the  GeraW  R. 
Dodge  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  facing  a 
challenge  to  provkte  quality  education  for  the 
next  generation  in  a  worW  whk^  is  becoming 
more  high  tech  and  more  dependent  on  tech- 
nology. The  worid  is  moving  closer  to  a  com- 
pletely globalized  economic  system  and,  for 
America  to  remain  a  chief  economk:  power, 
our  future  leaders  must  tie  able  to  think  well 
and  be  innovative  in  their  solutions  to  prob- 
lems whk;h  a  complex  worid  will  present  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  programs  such  as 
the  Presidential  Scholars  because  they  foster 
achievement  in  students  and  provkle  a  means 
wtiereby  excellence  is  awarded.  Scholars  such 
as  Stephen  Beny  serve  as  a  model  for  others 
to  emulate  and  show  that  there  is  honor  to  be 
gained  by  being  dedk:ated  to  one's  educatwn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Stephen  Berry  has  received  a 
prestigkxis  award.  He  has  brought  distinction 
to  both  himself  and  his  community. 

I  join  Stephen's  family  and  friends  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  a  job  well  done,  arxJ  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  all  of  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MYRON  ROBINSON 

HON.  ELEABEffl  J.  PATHRSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  It  is  with  great  admira- 
tk)n  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  an  outstanding 
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citizen  and  community  leader  from  my  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Myron  Robinson. 

Having  known  and  worthed  with  Myron  for 
several  years,  I  have  developed  a  great  re- 
spect for  his  wort(  with  the  Greenville  Urban 
League  as  its  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. 

A  native  of  Youngstown,  OH,  Myron  re- 
ceived his  tiachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Youngstown  Ohio  State  University,  arxl  has 
done  additional  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Unviersity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is 
also  a  graduate  of  the  National  Urban 
League's  executive  devek)pment  training  pro- 
gram at  Harvard  University. 

Myron  is  highly  regarded  for  his  dedkation 
and  commitment  to  many  civrc  organizations 
including  membership  in  the  Greenville  Rotary 
Club,  the  American  Federal  Bank  Board,  the 
Greenville  Commerce  Club's  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Reducing 
Health  Cost,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  and 
as  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Reedy  River 
Baptist  Church. 

He  also  serves  on  the  tx>ard  of  directors  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Greenville  County,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Greenville  Municipal 
Baseball  Stadium,  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
Council  of  Urtxan  League  Executives,  the  Jun- 
ior Achievement  board  of  directors,  the  United 
Way  needs  assessment  txard,  as  division 
chairman  of  the  1984-85  United  Way  canv 
paign  drive,  and  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce board  of  directors. 

Myron  will  be  leaving  the  Greenville  area  to 
become  president  arxJ  chief  executive  offwer 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland  in 
Ohio.  He  will  truly  be  missed  in  the  community 
but  his  accomplishments  will  be  everiasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  know  Myron 
Robinson  and  his  exceptional  contributions  to 
the  Urtjan  League  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  him. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MRS.  RUBY 
HAIRSTON 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Mrs.  Ruby  Hairston  of  Portsrrxxith,  OH,  wtx) 
has  spent  her  life  proving  the  best  department 
of  health  and  human  servk:es  that  will  ever 
exist  is  a  k)ving  family. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Mrs.  Hairston  will 
be  honored  by  the  Beula  Baptist  Church  on 
Mothers  Day,  because  for  decades  she  has 
cared  for  hundreds  of  children  in  her  commu- 
nity with  tfie  love  and  attention  that  only  a 
motf)er  coukJ  provide. 

Over  30  years  ago.  Ruby  and  her  late  hus- 
band deckled  to  become  volunteer  foster  par- 
ents. Although  the  kjea  of  "a  thousand  points 
of  lighT  may  be  symbofc,  the  Hairston's  have 
illuminated  the  lives  of  nearly  300  foster  chil- 
dren over  ttw  years,  akxig  with  adopting  13 
youngsters.  Mrs.  Hairston  credits  her  reiatk>rv 
ship  with  the  Almighty  God  for  provkling  the 
inspiratk>n  arxl  energy  to  power  this  remark- 
able family. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Ruby  Hairston  has  sakj  that 
k)ve.  affednn.  discipline,  arxl  self-esteem  are 
the  most  important  things  in  raising  chiMren. 
Who  wouW  doubt  her  recommendation  when 
none  of  the  hundreds  of  chiWren  she  has 
cared  for  has  mn  away  or  had  problems  with 
the  law  while  under  her  care?  Most  parerrts 
only  have  the  same  success  with  their  own 
small  family. 

At  a  time  wtien  needs  of  American  families, 
and  especially  those  of  our  chiklren,  are  fore- 
most in  our  minds,  Mrs.  Ruby  Hairston  is  a  re- 
markable exampie— rK)t  just  for  parents,  but 
for  anyone  wtx)  worxlers  wt«t  chikjren  need 
to  thrive  and  succeed.  As  Ruby  says,  chikjren 
need  affectkxi  to  recognize  that  advice  for 
wtiat  it  is— a  prescription  for  mother's  k)ve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  coMeagues  to  join 
me  today  in  recognizing  and  commerxing  ttie 
years  of  Ruby  Hairston's  dedkated  servk»  to 
ttie  most  important  job  in  America— taking 
care  of  children,  and  provkling  them  with  a 
toving  and  caring  family. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  Ruby,  as  she 
has  dedicated  her  life  to  blessing  others. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
MERCHANT  MARINE  PAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  recognizes  the  vital  coth 
tribution  to  our  Nation's  Persian  Gulf  war  effort 
made  by  ttie  men  and  women  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

We  have  all  notk^d  and  celebrated  ttie  her- 
oism and  patriotism  of  the  men  arxj  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  They  made  us  proud,  arxl 
we  are  excited  about  wekxxning  them  home. 

The  worid  marveled  at  ttie  performarx»  of 
American  troops  and  techrxikjgy  in  the  gutf 
war.  Patriot  missiles  kept  ttie  skies  dear  of 
Scud's,  and  M-1  Abrams  tanks  swept  the  Iraqi 
forces  from  ttie  desert.  These  tnumphs  of 
technotogy  depended  on  the  know-how  of  our 
troops,  wtx)  denxmstrated  total  conxnand  of 
the  weaponry. 

But  ttie  troops  arxl  ttie  tectvxitogy  both  de- 
pended on  the  merchant  marine  to  deliver  ttie 
goods.  They  transported  the  Patriots  and  ttie 
M-1  's.  as  well  as  the  chemical  weapons  suits, 
the  gas  masks,  and  ttie  wtiole  range  of  mate- 
rial that  goes  into  a  successful  war  effort.  In 
additnn  to  supplying  the  troops,  ttiey  willingly 
subjected  ttiemselves  to  ttie  dangers  of  ttie 
combat  zone,  braving  mine/infested  waters, 
docking  at  ports  ttiat  were  targets  of  Scud  at- 
tacks, pkiwing  through  Saddam's  oil  slicks  to 
cany  ceirgoes  ttiat  foreign  crews  wouklnt 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttiese  men  arxl 
women  have  not  received  the  recognitkm  ttiey 
deserve  for  their  efforts.  T>ie  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  which  is  ktentnal  to  legislatkxi  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mikulski  in  the  ottier  body, 
exempts  the  income  earned  t>y  merchant  mari- 
ners, up  to  $2,000  a  month,  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  exemption  applies  to  perkxls 
wtien  ttiese  indMduals  served  in  combat 
zones. 
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TNs  btN  extends!  to  the  merchant  mariners 
the  same  tax  treatitient  we  have  proposed  for 
officers  in  the  Arm^d  Forces.  I  believe  it  is  an 
appropriate  way  tdf  us  to  recognize  the  vital 
contribution  the  m^n  and  women  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  mad#  to  the  successful  war  ef- 
fort in  the  Persiart  Gulf.  I  welcome  my  col- 
leagues' cosponsorthip  of  this  bill. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 

HON.  pus  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  bp  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  proclaimed  the  week  of  May  13, 
1991,  as  National  Transportation  Week.  This 
week  has  been  set  aside  to  officially  recognize 
the  special  and  significant  role  tfiat  our  Na- 
tion's transportatk>i1  systenns  p4ay  in  the  U.S. 
ecorxxny  as  well  ts  in  our  national  defense 
structure. 

National  Transp()rtatk}n  Week  provides  an 
excellent  opportunijy  for  us  to  reflect  on  the 
importarKe  of  Arnerrca's  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  succe^  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
biessed  with  the  iposX  efficient  arxj  effective 
transportation  netwtxk  in  the  worid.  Amencans 
can  travel  with  e^se  and  convenience,  and 
can  also  rely  on  tt^  free  arxJ  efficient  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce.  Our  transportation  net- 
mxk  forms  an  integral  part  of  both  U.S.  com- 
mercial and  military  interests. 

On  May  15,  1991,  the  Reading  Traffk;  Club 
will  hoM  a  special  lurKheon  In  recognition  of 
National  Transportation  Week.  The  Reading 
Traffic  Club  is  made  up  of  men  arxj  women  in 
the  transportation  irxlustry  wfx)  are  resporv 
sibte  for  the  devek>pment  of  the  first-rate 
transportatkxi  netvyorks  tf>at  Americans  now 
enioy.  National  Transportation  Week  affords 
us  an  opportunity  tp  recognize  groups  like  the 
Reading  Traffic  Cljb  for  ttieir  many  accorrv 
ptishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  c<)mmend  all  of  tfie  members 
of  the  Reading  Traffic  Club  for  their  past  con- 
tributions ar)d  continuing  commitment  to  our 
Natwn's  transport^wn  systems.  I  know  tfiat 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  recognizing  tfie 
entire  transportation  industry  during  National 
Transportation  We^k. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  STUDENT 
LOAN  FORGIVENESS  TO  NURSES 


HON.FATSYT.MINK 

CFHAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  3F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  student  k)an  deferment 
and  forgiveness  to  nurses  and  medical  techni- 
ctarts.  Our  country  is  facing  a  severe  shortage 
o(  nurses  causirx)  a  health  care  crisis  in  our 
Nation.  A  crisis  wtvch  has  forced  hospitals  to 
ctose  ttieir  doors  tp  people  in  need  of  emer- 
gency care,  turn  away  ttw  sick  and  me  eklerly 
wtw  are  desperatei  tor  medk^  attentkxi,  and 
force  their  nursing  jStafl  to  vrark  12-to-l&-hour 
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There  are  over  200,000  unfilled  nursing  po- 
sitions in  our  country  today — clear  evidence 
ttiat  the  number  of  nurses  has  not  kept  pace 
with  tfie  rapkjly  growing  need  in  ttie  health 
care  community.  In  tfie  State  of  Hawaii,  our 
shortage  is  so  great  tfiat  we  must  fly  nurses 
into  the  State  to  work  for  6  montfis  at  a  time. 
While  this  migfit  be  a  good  short-term  solution, 
we  are  in  desperate  need  of  nurses  wfio  live 
and  work  in  our  communities  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  current  rate  of  nursing 
scfiool  enrollment  shows  little  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Nursing  schools  around  the  country  corv 
tinue  to  report  declines  in  tfieir  enrollment. 
And  in  an  age  where  the  nursing  profession  is 
becoming  more  technical,  advanced  degrees 
are  often  required  to  achieve  expertise  in 
medical  technology. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today  will 
give  students  in  nursing  programs  incentives 
and  assistance  in  pursuing  a  career  in  this  es- 
sential line  of  work.  This  bill  will  grant  nurses 
full  loan  forgiveness  under  the  Carl  Perkins 
Student  Loan  Program  for  5  years  of  service 
in  the  nursing  professwn.  Those  who  serve 
less  than  5  years  will  be  eligit>le  for  forgive- 
ness of  a  portion  of  their  loan.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  a-year  deferment  of  a  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  for  full-time  nurses  and  medical 
technk:ians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  one  way  that  we  can 
fight  the  current  health  care  crisis  in  our  Na- 
tion and  encourage  students,  young  and  okj, 
to  enter  a  profession  that  truly  serves  the 
needs  of  our  citizens.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
today,  to  be  a  part  of  the  solution  to  the  nurs- 
ing crisis  and  support  of  this  bill. 


MEXICAN  FREE  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  tx>dy  are  about  to  cast  one  of  their 
(TKist  important  votes.  It  will  be  on  the  Mexican 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  tfiere  is  not  anything  free  about 
this  agreement  for  America.  We  export  jobs 
and  income  to  Mexkx).  In  fact,  this  package 
sfioukj  be  called  tfie  "Flee  America  Trade 
Give-Away." 

"Flee  America"  encourages  corporations  to 
close  up  sfiop  in  the  United  States.  Compa- 
nies whk:h  are  consklering  investing  in  domes- 
tic plants  and  equipment  will,  instead,  threaten 
to  leave  unless  ttiey  are  given  exhorbitant  tax 
incentives.  American  workers  will  be  tokj  to 
give  back  wages  and  benefits,  because  tfiey 
cannot  compete  with  cfieap  labor  South  of  the 
border. 

If  "Flee  America"  passes,  tfie  PreskJent 
assures  us,  American  iobs  will  not  be  tost. 

If  "Flee  America"  passes,  the  President  tells 
us,  we  nrxjst  trust  him  to  improve  the  rotten 
wages  and  working  conditions  tfiat  Mexnans 
endure. 

If  "Flee  Amerca"  passes,  tfie  President 
wrote  us,  we  shoukj  ti^ust  him  to  keep  the  well- 
betPQ  of  tfie  Mexrcan  workers  in  mind.  Yet  he 
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knows  that  this  is  nothing  more  tfian  t>latant 
exploitation  of  workers  on  both  skies  of  tfie 
Ixjrder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  workers  on  t)oth  skJes  of  the 
border  fiave  been  fed  promises  for  too  long.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  agree- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  JO  ANN 
BIRCHFIELD 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  give  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
resident  of  my  district,  Ms.  Jo  Ann  Birchfield, 
wtx)  is  retiring  after  33  years  in  education. 

Ms.  Birchfield  is  a  native  Alat>amian,  twm  in 
Guin.  She  graduated  from  Guin  High  School 
and  received  a  BS  degree  in  elementary  edu- 
catk)n  and  certifk^ation  for  elementary  principal 
from  tfie  University  of  Alatiama  in  Tuscaloosa. 
She  received  her  AA  degree  in  elementary 
education  from  the  University  of  Alatiama  in 
Huntsville. 

Ms.  Birchfield  taught  school  in  Jasper,  Tus- 
caloosa, and  Huntsville  for  a  total  of  8  years. 
She  also  coordinated  and  taught  a  summer 
school  at  Montevallo  College.  Sfie  opened 
West  Mastin  Lake  School  in  Huntsville  in  1 965 
and  was  principal  there  for  5  years.  She  has 
t)een  principal  of  Roger  B.  Chaffee  Elementary 
School  in  Huntsville  for  21  years,  from  1970  to 
1991. 

Stie  fias  been  published  in  Instructor  Maga- 
zine and  has  served  as  distiict  II  president  of 
elementary  school  principals  and  district  II  ac- 
creditation cfiairman.  She  is  a  member  of 
NAESP  and  HASA  professional  organizations. 

Jo  Ann  Birchfiekl  is  recognized  in  the  conv 
munity  for  her  tove  and  respect  for  chikJren. 
She  has  t>een  dednated  to  team  teaching  and 
innovative  programs  tfiat.make  learning  excit- 
ing. She  is  one  Amerk^an  wfiose  contritxjtion 
to  the  lives  of  teachers  and  chiklren  strengtfv 
en  the  building  t>locks  that  make  this  a  great 
nation. 


THE  TOURISM  POLICY  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as 
the  proud  representative  of  constituents  such 
as  Mickey  Mouse,  Shamu  the  Killer  Whale, 
and  King  Kong. 

As  we  celebrate  Natkxial  Tourism  Week,  I 
pay  tribute  to  tfiese  cfiaracters,  to  tfie  people 
wfio  created  tfiem,  and  to  tfie  industry  that  ful- 
fills our  dreams. 

My  central  Ftorida  district,  home  to  miles  of 
beautiful  beaches  and  atb-acttons  such  as  Walt 
Disney  Workj,  Sea  Workj,  and  tfie  studtos  of 
Universal  and  Disney-MGM,  is  tfie  tourism 
capital  of  tfie  United  States  and  possitily  of  tfie 
entire  workj.  I  take  great  pride  in  ttiis  fact,  for 
we  are  tfie  Mecca  of  family-oriented  vacations. 
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I  am  proud  also  to  be  a  member  of  the  corv 
gressional  travel  arxj  tourism  caucus.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  chairman  of 
the  caucus,  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Tallon,  and  I  thank  him  and  congratulate 
him  for  his  hard  work  on  this  issue. 

Because  it  is  such  a  vital  part  of  my  district, 
I  am  aware  of  how  important  tourism  is  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  But  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  many  others  may  not  be.  Because  tour- 
ism involves  having  fun,  some  people  may  not 
understand  tourism's  significant  economic 
value. 
So  lefs  look  at  some  serious  numbers. 
Travel  and  tourism  are  the  largest  genera- 
tors of  export  revenue  in  this  country,  bringing 
$53  billion  in  foreign  money  into  the  United 
States  in  1990.  Last  year,  we  had  a  surplus  of 
$4.7  billion  in  tourism-generated  revenue  at  a 
time  when  we  had  an  overall  nr>erchandise 
tradedeficit  of  $101  billion. 

Nowhere  is  this  economic  impact  clearer 
than  in  my  district. 

In  Orange  and  Osceola  Counties,  in  central 
Florida,  tourism  had  a  direct  impact  of  neariy 
$6  billion  in  1989.  The  city  of  Oriando  saw 
nx>re  than  13  million  visitors  in  1989  alone. 
The  revenue  collected  from  tourists  and  tour- 
isnvrelated  businesses  in  these  two  counties 
saved  ttie  average  household  $300  in  taxes, 
equaling  $115  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Employment  from  the  industry,  directly 
and  indirectly,  accounts  for  one  of  every  four 
jobs  in  the  two  counties.  Every  time  1,000 
people  visit  Orange  County,  1 1 .5  new  jobs  in 
tourism  are  created  as  are  7.9  new  jobs  in 
other  industries. 

In  Brevard  County  on  the  Atlantk;  coast,  1 .3 
million  visitors  spent  $646  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989-90.  Tourism  accounted  for  neariy  21 
percent  of  all  retail  sales  in  the  county.  A  spe- 
cial tourism  tax  has  generated  revenue  for  a 
range  of  projects,  from  a  new  zoo  to  the  re- 
plenishment of  eroded  Ijeaches. 

In  addition  to  Walt  Disney  WorW  and  other 
attrractions,  my  district  includes  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  our  Nation's  gateway  to  the 
stars.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  shared  the 
thrill  of  watching  a  space  shuttle  thunder  into 
a  clear  Ijlue  sky.  Each  day,  thousands  tour 
Spaceport  USA  and  experience  the  history 
and  pride  of  America's  journey  in  space. 

My  district  is  blessed  with  natural  wonders 
as  well.  It  is  home  to  the  oldest  national  wikJ- 
life  refuge,  the  Pelican  Island  National  WikJIife 
Refuge  that  PreskJent  Teddy  Roosevelt  estab- 
lished in  1903,  and  to  the  newest  refuge,  the 
Archie  Carr  Refuge  that  is  so  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  sea  turtles  that  nest  there.  We  have 
beautiful  beaches,  peaceful  lagoons,  meander- 
ing rivers,  all  provkjing  swimming,  boating, 
and  fishing. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  are  equally  proud  of 
what  their  districts  have  to  offer.  Our  Natkxi 
has  an  endless  anray  of  tourism  destinatk>ns. 
But  we  cani  sit  back  and  assume  we  will  for- 
ever attract  tourists  without  an  extra  effort 

We  need  to  start  treating  tourism  as  a  seri- 
ous export  business.  That  is  why  I  am  cospon- 
soring  Mr.  Roth's  bill,  H.R.  418,  the  Tourism 
Polcy  and  Promotwn  Act.  This  bill  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  monthly 
statistkal  reports  on  U.S.  internatk>nal  travel 
receipts,  and  to  kJentify  policies  of  foreign 
countries  that  constitute  significant  barriers  to 
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U.S.  tourism  exports.  It  will  also  set  natwnal 
goals  to  increase  U.S.  export  earnings  from 
tourism  and  transportatkin  sennces.  These  re- 
quirements will  treat  the  tourism  industry  with 
the  attention  it  deserves.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Tourism  is  the  life  bk)od  of  central  Ftorkla 
and  other  communities  across  America.  The 
Congress  needs  to  illustrate  how  much  money 
tourism  brings  into  our  country,  and  inpress 
upon  America  the  importance  of  the  tourism 
industry. 


SUPPORT  FOR  STAGGERS  BILL  IS 
THE  ONLY  WAY 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  ttie  series  of  votes  yes- 
terday regarding  the  Brady  bill  and  Stagger's 
substitute  amendment  were  about  reducing 
tiandgun  crimes. 

A  waiting  period  without  a  background 
check,  as  provided  for  in  the  Brady  bill,  under- 
mines the  goal  In  reducing  handgun  crime  for 
one  very  critical  reason.  No  background  check 
means  no  mechanism  in  whkih  to  verity  a 
handgun  sale  to  a  felon,  dnjg  abuser,  or  men- 
tally ill  indivkjual.  A  7-day  waiting  period  with 
no  background  check  simply  allows  criminals 
to  access  their  handguns  on  ttie  8th  day. 

As  a  more  effective  means  of  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands,  I  voted  in  support  of 
Congressman  Stagger's  bill  that  would  have 
established  a  system  like  we  have  In  Florida 
on  a  national  level,  where  Immediate  tele- 
phone background  checks  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase prevented  over  1.400  criminals  from 
buying  guns  in  the  first  2  nrK>nths  of  operation. 
The  epidemk;  of  violent  handgun  crime  in 
our  country  must  stop.  On  an  overall  level,  I 
believe  this  is  best  achieved  through  tough 
criminal  penalties.  However,  if  we  want  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  then 
we  need  to  check  the  records. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  work  toward  a  com- 
promise In  the  102d  Congress  on  a  waiting 
period  and  instant  background  check  in  an 
omnibus  crime  bill  to  get  tough  on  criminals  on 
all  fronts. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    TVA    COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  9, 1991 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  2 
years.  I  arxj  my  colleagues  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Congressional  Caucus  have  proposed 
legislation  that  is  very  important  to  thousands 
of  TVA  employees.  This  Congress,  we  offer 
this  bill  again  with  high  hopes  of  working  with 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offkse  and  Civil  Serv- 
ne  for  its  swift  passage. 

During  the  summer  of  1988.  the  emptoyees 
of   the    Tennessee    Valley    Authority    [TVA] 


losee 

brought  a  disturbing  problem  to  the  attenlkxi 
of  the  TVA  Caucus.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  [0PM]  had  proposed  a  regu- 
latory change  that  escalated  the  inportance  of 
emptoyee  evaluatkxis  during  layoffs  of  Federal 
agencies.  Ordinarily,  OPM  regulations  would 
not  apply  to  TVA.  But  TVA  believed  this  one 
dkj. 

Needless  to  say.  the  employees  strongly 
disagreed.  Before  the  dispute  couW  be  settled, 
a  major  development  occurred:  TVA  arv 
nounced  the  most  massive  reductkxi  In  force 
in  TVA  history,  cutting  the  wortc  force  by  near- 
ly 20  percent 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  can  understand  how 
painful  these  layoffs  felt  to  TVA  emptoyees 
and  their  families.  But  you  might  be  suiprised 
to  hear  that  virtually  the  entire  TVA  commu- 
nity, including  ratepayers,  civk:  leaders,  labor 
unions,  and  elected  representatives,  agreed 
TVA  was  paying  a  high  price  for  its  oversize 
and  inefficiency.  For  the  good  of  its  knig-term 
health,  TVA  needed  to  take  drastk;  actwn. 
TVA  assured  Congress  that  it  proposed  to  cut 
no  more  staff  than  were  atjsolutely  necessary 
to  keep  TVA's  electric  rates  competitive. 

Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  the  legislative 
calendar  dkj  not  permit  action  on  this  issue  to 
help  emptoyees  affected  by  that  layoff.  But  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress  couW  ensure  that  TVA's 
wori<  force  does  not  have  to  relive  the  frustra- 
tion caused  by  this  regulation  in  future  layoffs. 

LAYOFF  RULES  CHANGE  WPTH  NO  CONSULTATION 

Before  1986,  TVA  and  its  untons  entered 
agreements  that  included  references  to  civil 
service  regulations  on  layoffs.  Importantly, 
ttiese  regulations  followed  strk:t  seniority. 

In  1986,  OPM  changed  its  regulation  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  conducting  layoffs  to 
use  a  new  formula  to  give  extra  sentority  cred- 
its to  employees  based  on  their  evaluations  in 
years  past.  Some  months  later,  TVA  an- 
nounced that  it  woukj  be  adopting  OPM's 
credit  for  pertormance  scheme.  Even  though 
the  TVA  Act  gives  it  the  freedom  to  negotiate 
Its  own  corrtracts  with  empkjyee  untons,  TVA 
heW  ttiat  it  was  bound  by  this  regulation. 

The  TVA  untons  objected  strongly.  No  em- 
ployee had  tjeen  consulted  on  the  formula 
proposed  in  the  new  regulation,  and  no  agree- 
ment was  entered  on  the  substance  of  ttie 
scheme.  They  contended  ttiat  such  a  change 
shouW  be  bargained  over  or  arbitrated.  But 
TVA  asserted  that  it  had  no  chotoe  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  it  was  required  by  law  to  foltow  the 
OPM  regulation. 

The  untons  filed  suit  against  TVA  in  Federal 
court  disputing  the  appltoabtlity  of  ttie  regula- 
tions and  demarxJing  ttiat  TVA  enter  binding 
artjitration  on  the  issue.  With  one  set  of 
"trades  and  labor"  untons,  TVA  agreed  to  arbi- 
trate. But  with  the  other  set  of  "salary  policy" 
unions.  TVA  appealed  the  deciskyi. 

On  February  28,  1989.  the  Federal  appeals 
court  mied  that  TVA  dkl  not  have  to  arbitrate 
the  issue  with  "salary  poltoy"  untons.  This  left 
ttie  corrtroversial  regulation  in  place  at  TVA. 
The  "salary  polcy"  unions  know  of  no  remedy 
except  legislation. 

TVA;  A  aviL  SERVCE  HORSE  OF  A  OtFFEREWT  COLOR 

Let  me  point  out  three  things  about  TVA 
that  make  ttiis  situation  unk^ue.  First,  TVA  is 
not  like  the  typical  Federal  agency.  It  is  set  up 
with  tfie  flexibility  of  a  private  power  corpora- 
tion. The  workplace  needs  and  emptoyee  pro- 
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tections  at  TVA  dorjl  compare  well  with  most 
Federal  agencies,    i 

Second,  tor  empttyees,  TVA's  flexibility  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Employees  of 
other  Federal  agericies  have  a  host  of  civil 
service  laws  and  Federal  labor  laws  to  protect 
and  benefit  them.  TVA  employees  are  gov- 
erned by  the  TVA  law  and  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  they  enter  with  manage- 
ment. Usually,  rt  is  to  their  advantage,  since 
their  workplace  Is  so  different  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  But  ifnposing  select  civil  service 
reguiatiorfs  on  thein  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
can  wort*  against  tf>eir  own  efforts.  For  exanv 
pie,  with  OPWs  l^off  regulation,  other  Fed- 
eral workers  have  rfehts  to  grieve  tfieir  evalua- 
tions; but  many  TN/A  union  members  donl 
have  that  right       | 

Third,  no  Federal  agency  in  recent  years 
has  lakj  off  worker^  on  a  scale  as  dramatic  as 
the  TVA  layoffs.  Tlhe  grand  scale  magnified 
the  weaknesses  of  the  OPf^  regulation  for  the 
TVA  emptoyment  ^stem.  It  made  the  unfair- 
ness to  employees  beem  even  more  harsh. 

THE  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 

My  colleagues  aiW  I  offer  a  simple  solution. 
Our  bill  clanfies  th^  OPM's  credit  for  perfornv 
ance  regulatksn  do4s  not  apply  to  TVA  and  its 
emptoyees.  In  effect,  it  clarifies  TVA's  right  to 
bargain  freely  with  Its  employees  on  this  issue. 
This  nght  was  alwfys  a  fundamental  strength 
of  the  TVA  Act  ui  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. We  believe  |that  its  restoration  on  this 
long-term  benefit  of  TVA 
By  are  in  a  much  better  po- 
to  fit  ttieir  unique  needs 
1  Washington  offices. 

We  do  not  beMve  TVA  will  tose  anything 
from  this  bill.  If  TVA  wants  to  consider  per- 
formance at  layofl^  It  can  negotiate  with  the 
unions  fof  a  fair  (Revision.  More  importantly, 
TVA  has  plenty  ofjflexibility  to  deal  with  poor 
job  perlomiarKe.  TVA  has  no  excuse  for  ac- 
cepting poor  perloffnance.  If  an  employee  fails 
to  meet  performanjce  standards,  TVA  can  ter- 
minate his  Of  her  elnptoyment. 

This  bill  is  not  r^oactive.  It  is  our  belief  that 
a  retroactive  b«ll  v4ould  create  more  problems 
than  it  wouW  solv^.  We  have  no  desire  to  re- 
live ttie  painful  la^loffs  of  the  past  few  years. 

ACCEPTING  lo  LESS  THAN  THE  BEST 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vi|ant  to  be  clear  that,  instinc- 
tively, I  support  Incentives  to  improve  env 
ptoyee  performanie.  Arxj  rnosX  union  mem- 
bers I've  talked  to  l  feel  the  same  way.  No  env 
ptoyee  likes  to  work  ak>ngside  someone  who 
goofs  off.  leaving  more  work  for  everyone 
else.  More  importantly.  TVA  is  a  power  agen- 
cy wtiere  workplace  safety  is  pararrxjunt.  No 
employee  can  afford  to  tmst  his  or  her  life  to 
stoppy  job  perforriance  of  a  negligent  worker. 
The  TVA  Congesiional  Caucus  strongly  sup- 
ports the  concep^  of  performance  evalutions. 
ITS  just  that  OPMJs  extreme  proviskjn  doesn't 
wo(k  weA  at  TVA.|lt  has  failed  to  improve  env 
ployee  per1orman()e.  It  just  causes  problems. 

Let  me  offer  a  simple  example  using  the 
0PM  scheme  for  two  hypothetical  TVA  work- 
ers. S(4)pose  the  first  eniptoyee  started  work- 
ing at  TVA  only  3  years  ago.  He  coukj  be 
evaluated  as  performing  Iwtter  than  fully  ade- 
quate," especially|  for  a  new  worker,  for  each 
o(  those  years.  If  iso.  he  wouhj  have  1 6  years 
cradt  added— briftging  his  total  seniority  to  19 
years— (or  only  3  years  on  the  job. 


point  will  work  to 
arwj  its  workers.  ^ 
sitk>n  to  design  rulj 
than  0PM  is  from  i 
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Now  lefs  look  at  a  second  emptoyee.  Per- 
haps she  began  working  at  TVA  6  years  ago. 
and  her  performance  during  the  past  3  years 
was  judged  to  be  "fully  adequate."  She  has 
met  the  responsibilities  required  of  someorw 
at  her  level.  But  her  total  seniority  would  only 
be  18  years. 

Under  this  formula,  an  employee  with  3 
years  on  the  job  ends  up  with  more  seniority 
than  the  one  with  6  years  on  the  job. 

For  employees,  this  formula  gives  far  too 
much  weight  to  fuzzy  differences  in  perfornv 
ance  evaluation.  The  difference  between  "fully 
adequate"  and  "tetter  than  fully  adequate" 
seems  like  the  difference  in  an  "A"  and  a  "B" 
on  a  report  card — both  being  good  grades,  far 
from  failure.  But  this  subtle  difference  in  the 
two  grades  for  employees  is  tased  on  very 
subjective  evaluations,  and  many  employees 
believe  strongly  that  evaluations  vary  from  su- 
pervisor to  supervisor  and  office  to  office.  In 
the  0PM  layoff  scheme,  this  difference  has 
completely  toppled  the  seniority  scale.  It  takes 
little  account  of  the  importance  of  long-term 
service.  It  ignores  the  different  nature  of  the 
demands  on  junior  and  more  senior  staff. 

ADDED  FRUSTRATION 

To  frustrate  the  emptoyees  furtfier,  most  of 
the  evaluations  in  question  were  made  Ijefore 
either  TVA  or  its  workers  had  reason  to  know 
tfiat  they  would  be  used  to  calculate  seniority 
this  way.  Under  the  OPM  regulations,  TVA 
had  to  use  the  3  previous  years'  evaluations. 
So  employee  evaluations  from  the  years  1 986, 
1986,  and  1987  were  used  in  the  1988  layoffs. 

However,  at  the  time  the  evaluations  in 
1985  and  1986  were  conducted,  employees 
and  supervisors  had  no  reason  to  know  that 
they  would  have  any  tearing  whatsoever  on 
layoffs.  TVA  didn't  decide  to  change  the  sys- 
tem until  December  1986,  after  evaluations 
had  been  performed  for  that  year.  So  wtien 
the  big  layoffs  hit  in  1988,  employees  had  no 
right  to  challenge  those  old  evaluations. 

PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED 

We  need  to  move  this  legislation  quickly. 
Mr.  Speaker.  TVA  Chairman  Marvin  Runyon 
has  promised  the  ratepayers  of  the  seven- 
State  service  region  that  TVA  will  not  have  a 
rate  increase  this  year  I  hope  that  no  more 
layoffs  will  be  necessary.  But  if  they  do  occur, 
we  need  to  be  better  prepared  this  time  and 
make  sure  this  regulation  will  not  unfairly  harm 
good  emptoyees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  TVA  has  undergone  more 
layoffs  in  recent  years  than  any  other  Federal 
agency.  OPM's  regulation  tias  caused  much 
frustration,  confusion,  and  anger  among  TVA 
employees.  Ifs  had  little  effect  on  perfonrv 
ance,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  caused  tur- 
moil. For  ttie  benefit  of  ratepayers  and  env 
ptoyees,  TVA  and  its  unions  shouW  have  the 
flexibility  to  agree  on  their  own  provision.  I  ask 
your  assistance,  along  with  the  cfiairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion soon. 


May  9,  1991 


ON  PENALTY-FREE  IRA  WITH- 
DRAWALS FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILUN0I8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  thing  we 
sfx)uld  do  is  to  kick  an  employed  worker  when 
he  or  she  is  down.  But  that's  wrtiat  we  do 
through  the  Tax  Code  wtien  unemployed 
workers  are  forced  to  make  early  withdrawals 
from  their  IRA's  in  order  to  make  a  house  pay- 
ment or  just  to  make  erxJs  meet. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  t)ill  whtoh  would 
waive  the  current  10  percent  penalty  on  early 
withdrawals  from  IRA's  and  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  for  unemployed  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  a  plant  closing  or 
slowdown.  The  maximum  amount  which  could 
be  withdrawn  is  $1,200  for  each  month  that 
the  worker  is  unemployed.  This  amount  rep- 
resents atxjut  the  national  average  for  a 
monthly  mortgage  payment,  including  taxes 
arxJ  insurarx:e.  To  nriake  sure  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  only  t>enefit  Americans  wtio  are 
truly  in  need.  I  have  limited  withdrawals  to 
families  virfiich  make  less  ttian  S70.000  per 
year  and  have  less  than  S800  in  interest  and 
dividend  income. 

This  bill  wouW  help  workers  hurt  by  ttie  orv 
going  recession  which  has  hit  txjth  tower-  arxl 
middle-income  families  and  caused  many  to 
dip  into  their  savings  just  to  get  by.  The  IRS 
shouldnl  penalize  Americans  who  reluctantly 
pull  cash  out  of  their  nest  egg  because  of  gen- 
uine financial  hardship.  My  biill  wouW  make 
sure  that  these  workers  are  not  penalized  for 
making  an  early  witfxjrawal  from  their  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Account  in  order  to  preserve 
what  is  often  their  nrost  important  retirement 
asset:  their  own  txMne. 


H.R.  713— TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
MODERNIZATION 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1991 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  textiles  and 
apparel  are  strategic  commodities,  considered 
by  the  Defense  Department  as  essential  to 
emergency  mobilization.  That  importance  was 
demonstrated  during  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  when  the  textile  industry  was  called  on 
to  provide  desert  camouflage  uniforms  in  vast 
numbers  overnight.  To  produce  ttiese  com- 
nrxxlities.  manufacturers  must  have  reliable 
machinery,  parts,  and  service — preferably  U.S. 
based. 

Thafs  why  the  U.S.  textile  machinery  indus- 
try also  is  critical  in  defense  planning.  And 
thafs  just  one  reason  why  we  should  support 
the  industry's  effort  to  ctose  the  technology 
gap  by  passing  H.R.  713.  This  bill  woukJ  help 
the  industry  compete  against  rising  imports.  I 
woukJ  altocate  a  modest  $1 0  millton  out  of  ex- 
isting tariff  revenues  from  imported  textile  ma- 
chinery to  be  applied  to  Induistry  research  and 
devetopmenL 


May  9,  1991 

A  1983  U.S.  Army  study  noted  ttiat  no  U.S. 
textile  mill  could  be  equipped  with  all  U.S.- 
made  machinery.  This  situation  is  not  yet  a 
serious  threat  to  mobilization  needs.  But  the 
study  raised  concerns  about  the  future  com- 
position of  the  domestic  textile  machinery  in- 
dustry arxj  ability  to  service  foreign-made  ma- 
chinery. 

We  can  stop  the  threat  from  ever  becoming 
real.  It  already  was  real  in  1983  for  one  de- 
fense-related need — industrial  sewing  needles. 
There  are  no  U.S.  producers.  Even  if  enough 
skilled  labor  could  be  found,  it  would  take  4 
years  to  start  up  a  new  plant. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  further  erosion  of 
our  defense-sensitive  industrial  base.  We  can 
start  by  supporting  the  U.S.  textile  machinery 
industry.  We  can  start  by  supporting  H.R.  713. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEAL  PRAISES  GARDNER  BUSI- 
NESS FOR  BEING  NAMED  SBA 
"SUBCONTRACTOR  OF  THE 

YEAR" 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1991 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
brings  me  great  pride  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pre- 
cision Optrcs  Corp.  of  Gardner,  MA.,  who  have 
recently  tseen  selected  New  England  "Sub- 
contractor of  the  Year"  by  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Their  high  standards  and 
commitment  to  excellence  have  earned  them 
the  distinction  of  being  named  as  an  "Ideal 
American  Small  Business"  by  the  SBA,  and  as 
their  Representative  in  Congress,  I  ask  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  recognizing 
this  significant  achievement. 
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Each  year  the  SBA  honors  a  small  business 
prime  contractor  and  subcorrtractor  in  each  of 
its  10  regkjns.  Ttie  award  takes  into  conskjer- 
ation  such  factors  as  management,  finance, 
labor  relations,  and  quality  performance.  Preci- 
sion Optics  easily  met  and  surpassed  all  of 
the  necessary  criteria.  In  fact,  the  SBA  corv 
eluded  that  the  companies  outstanding  "work- 
manship quality,  commitment  and  determina- 
tion" is  unmatched  in  ttie  New  England  regk)n. 

Precision  Optrcs,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Rkihard  E.  Forkey.  cun-entty  has  31 
employees  from  greater  central  Massachu- 
setts. The  company  specializes  in  medcaMn- 
dustrial  optk^l  systems  design  and  devetop- 
ment  of  night  vision  component  design.  Since 
1983,  they  have  served  their  customer  base 
with  distinctron,  and  in  8  short  years  have 
risen  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 

I  am  honored  to  have  Precisk>n  Optks  in 
my  district  and  proud  to  be  able  to  recognize 
their  accomplishments  here  today. 
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SENATE— Monday,  May  13,  1991 


May  13,  1991 


The  Senate  mjet  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  tecess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Hpnorable  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BVRD]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 
U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC.  May  13,  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10:30 
A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  32  sec- 
onds, the  Senate  recessed,  under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  May  9,  1991.  until 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1991,  at  10:30  a.m. 


•  Vhis  "bullet"  symbol  i<kntifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


May  13,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Monda:y,  May  13,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

When  the  turmoil  and  pressures  of 
life  surround  and  when  responsibilities 
overwhelm,  grant  us,  O  God,  the 
strength  equal  to  the  tasks  before  us 
and  the  peace  of  mind  that  frees  us 
from  the  weight  of  decision.  May  our 
meditation  upon  Your  Word  and  the  re- 
alization of  Your  presence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  people,  give  us  the  serenity  and 
the  joy  and  the  peace  that  is  Your  grift 
to  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from    Michigan    [Mr.    Upton]    please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  UPTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

1  pledge  allegiance  txj  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  DC. 

May  13.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  11:23  a.m.  on  Monday, 
May  13,  1991  the  following  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  109. 
With  great  respect,  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


JUNE  8  WASHINGTON  CELEBRA- 
TION PLANNED  TO  HONOR  GULF 
TROOPS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8  of  this  year.  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  will  again  lead  more  than 
10,000  of  his  troops  from  all  branches  of 
the  service  in  a  major  event,  the  larg- 
est military  parade  we  have  had  in 
Washington  since  World  War  II,  and  it 
might  be  bigger  than  the  one  we  had  in 
World  War  n,  to  honor  our  great  sol- 
diers. 

The  national  victory  parade  to  be 
staged  here  in  Washington,  will  be  part 
of  a  day-long  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  served  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Harry 
Walters,  who  is  chairman  of  this  day, 
and  his  cochalrman,  Mr.  Chuck  Hagel. 

The  day's  event  will  begin  at  9  a.m., 
that  is  on  Saturday,  on  June  8,  with  a 
memorial  service  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  for  the  military  per- 
sonnel killed  during  the  gulf  war. 
President  George  Bush  will  attend  this 
service. 

Following  the  memorial  service,  the 
national  victory  parade  will  begin  at  11 
a.m.  At  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  the 
troops  and  the  public  are  invited  to  a 
USO  show  on  the  Mall  with  several 
well-known  entertainers  and  the  trib- 
ute will  be  capi)ed  by  a  great  fireworks 
display  at  9  p.m.,  a  wonderful  day  for 
all  Americans  on  June  8. 


PARENTS  NEED  MORE  TIME  AND 
MONEY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  parents  are  now  speaking 
out  for  two  things.  As  we  finish  Moth- 
er's Day,  we  hear  a  cry  from  all  over 
America  that  we  could  all  be  better 
parents  if  we  only  had  more  time  and 
more  money. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
making  family  medical  leave  a  prior- 
ity. That  will  help  with  the  time.  And 
many  of  us  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  start  to  restore  the  personal  ex- 
emption back  to  what  Harry  Truman 
wanted  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  a  chart 
today  which  shows  you  why  people  are 
talking  about  needing  more  money.  If 
you  look  at  where  Harry  Truman  start- 
ed, feeling  what  percentage  of  the  per- 
sonal income  should  be  sheltered  from 
taxes,  and  see  what  we  have  slid  down 
to.  you  begin  to  see  what  the  1980'8  did 
to  us.  It  shifted  the  taxes  off  the  rich 


onto  the  middle  claas  and  really 
squeezed  them. 

To  get  back  to  Harry  Truman's  vi- 
sion of  what  the  personal  exemption 
should  do,  we  would  have  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  to  S8.000  apiece. 
That  is  where  it  should  be. 

We  obviously  will  not  get  there  this 
year,  but  we  have  got  to  begin  to  turn 
that  around  by  moving  it  back  up  and 
reclaiming  that.  It  is  time  to  say  trick- 
le down  did  not  work,  and  it  is  time  to 
say  the  middle  class  needs  some  help, 
time,  and  money,  and  we  will  all  be 
better  parents  and  it  will  be  a  better 
country. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
spend  time  here  in  Washington  know 
that  May  is  a  beautiful  month  of  the 
year.  Spring  is  beautiful  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  when  the  cherry  blossoms 
come  to  the  Tidal  Basin,  when  azalea 
bushes  bloom  on  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  when  tourists  from  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world,  really, 
come  to  Washington  to  view  this  place. 

May  also  happens  to  be  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month.  And  as  part  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  welcome,  we  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  our  staffs 
for  a  period  of  a  week  senior  citizens 
from  our  communities.  We  have,  in  our 
office,  participated  in  the  program 
from  its  inception.  We  have  found  it  to 
be  a  very  worthy  and  a  very  excellent 
program,  both  for  the  participants 
from  home,  but  also  for  our  full-time 
staffs,  because  there  is  a  mixing  of 
ideas  and  a  matching  of  goals  that 
really  energizes  both  sides. 

This  year.  Miss  Ethel  Zimmerer  and 
Miss  Lucille  Martin  are  my  two  senior 
citizen  interns.  So  I  take  this  moment 
to  welcome  them  to  Washington,  but 
not  just  the  two  ladles,  but  also  all  of 
the  men  and  women  who  will  be  taking 
part  in  this  program,  a  very  worthy 
one,  and  we  who  take  part  in  it  benefit 
from  it.  We  become  better  lawmakers, 
and  I  think  the  i>eople  who  then  go 
back  home  become  better  aware  of  how 
their  Government  operates. 

May  is  a  great  month  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  partly  great  because  of  the 
great  people  who  come  to  visit  us. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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FAST  TRACK  WILL  BENEFIT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

(Mr.  RICHAPDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARI  SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  and  next  week  we  move  into  one 
of  the  more  important  debates  in  this 
Congress,  and  t  lat  is  whether  we  have 
fast  track  or  no ;.  Weeks  ago  the  debate 
was.  Should  there  be  free  trade  or  pro- 
tectionism. Should  we  have  a  free- 
trade  agreemen ;  with  Mexico? 

Today  the  foe  us  of  the  debate  is  dif- 
ferent. It  used  ;o  be  a  Republican  ver- 
sus Democrat  vjte.  Now  it  is  a  biparti- 
san issue.  Theie  is  strong  support  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  including  that  of 
the  majority  leiider,  with  some  reserva- 
tions that  need  to  be  addressed. 

Fast  track  means  that  there  will  be 
prosperity  for  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  environmental  protection,  worker 
rights,  we  do  t  after  approving  fast 
track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits  are  clear.  It 
is  in  the  best  nterests  of  the  United 
States  and  Mesqico  to  move  ahead  with 
fast  track. 


Support  fair  play,  current  law,  and 
Nebraska  opinion  by  opposing  S.  248 
and  supporting  my  amendment. 


LEGISLATION      TO      DES- 
NIOBRARA     RIVER 


THE 


protect  the  rlv^ 
I'll  offer  an 
will  bring  it  ir 
My  amendmer 


S.      248, 
IGNATE 
AS  SCENIC 

(Mr.  BARREir  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  i  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BARRETfr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  let  mj  colleagues  know  of  my 
strong  oppcsltibn  to  S.  248,  a  bill  which 
would  confer  at  immediate  and  an  un- 
precedented Faderal  designation  on  a 
segment  of  tha  Niobrara  River  in  my 
congressional  aistrict.  S.  248  is  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  this  week. 

This  isn't  a  Rebate  about  whether  to 
r,  but  how  to  protect  it. 
ndment  to  S.  248  which 
line  with  current  law. 
will  allow  for  an  in- 
depth  study  of  Ithe  river  before  we  des- 
ignate it  as  a  component  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Riyers  System,  something 
that  has  been  d  one  on  every  other  river 
in  the  Federal  i  lystem. 

My  constituents  understandably 
want  to  know  ^'hat  they're  getting  into 
before  Federal  ;ontrol  is  bulldozed  over 
their  concerns  and  their  rights.  S.  248 
ignores  and  belittles  the  efforts  of  local 
I)eople,  who  ar^  currently  working  on  a 
plan  to  protect  the  river  at  the  local 
level.  I 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  Nebraskans 
polled  statewide  in  June  1990— that's 
the  most  recent  poll  by  more  than  a 
year — opposed  Federal  management  of 
the  river.  In  addition,  nearly  every 
local  county  qommission,  natural  re- 
source district,  and  city  council  is  op- 
posed to  immediate  designation. 
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PRESIDENT  OWES  COUNTRY 
PROOF  OR  AN  APOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imag- 
ine the  scene:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  a  predomi- 
nantly black  college  to  deliver  a  com- 
mencement address.  Only  a  week  be- 
fore, on  another  campus,  he  called  on 
all  Americans  to  reject  the  politics  of 
intolerance.  This  was  the  President 
who,  after  all,  said  in  his  first  address 
before  the  Congress:  "I  will  work  to 
knock  down  the  barriers  left  by  past 
discrimination,  and  to  build  a  more 
tolerant  society  that  will  stop  such 
barriers  from  ever  being  built  again." 

What  better  time  to  reaffirm  those 
powerful  promises;  what  better  place  to 
reaffirm  his  conmiitment  to  equal  jus- 
tice for  us  all:  and  what  better  person 
to  send  that  message  of  unity  and 
equality  than  the  one  man  who  is 
elected  by  all  the  people? 

In  spite  of  all  that.  President  Bush 
let  the  graduates  of  Hampton  Univer- 
sity—and all  of  us — down  yesterday 
when,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  he 
accused  opponents  of  his  trade  policy 
of  engaging  in  racism. 

The  Congress  is  debating  the  issue  of 
granting  fast  track,  expedited  author- 
ization to  the  President  for  trade  trea- 
ties, especially  the  proposed  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I 
support  the  grant  of  such  authority 
with  qualifications.  But  I  cannot  con- 
done the  President's  attack  on  those 
who  differ. 

Many  labor  unions  have  spoken  out 
in  opposition  to  fast  track.  I  under- 
stand and  share  their  concern  over  the 
loss  of  jobs,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  right  treaty,  if  it  is  tough  enough 
and  strong  enough,  can  create  new  jobs 
rather  than  export  existing  jobs. 

Still,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
labor  movement  are  loyal,  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  conducting  this  de- 
bate on  a  high  ground. 

And  so  I  was  distressed  to  read  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
chosen  his  commencement  address  at 
predominantly  black  Hampton  Univer- 
sity to  accuse  the  labor  movement  of— 
and  I  quote  "resorting  to  slurs  against 
our  Mexican  neighbors."  When  report- 
ers asked  for  proof,  none  was  offered. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  George 
Bush  has  used  the  politics  of  racial  re- 
sentment. Who  can  forget  some  of  the 
tactics  of  the  1988  campaign?  Or  the 
veto  of  the  1990  Civil  Rights  Act?  Or 
the  Jesse  Helms  smear  campaign  that 
libeled  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  the 
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label  of  "quotA  bill"?  Or,  most  re- 
cently, when  the  Bush  administration 
scuttled  attempts  by  business  and  civil 
rights  leaders  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  a  new  civil  rights  law.  Clearly, 
George  Bush  would  rather  have  an- 
other political  issue  to  divide  Ameri- 
cans than  another  antidiscrimination 
law  for  all  Americans. 

George  Bush  is  attempting  to  exploit 
working  people's  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs  in  order  to  justify  pitting  white 
working  people  against  black  working 
people.  But  who  should  really  fear  los- 
ing his  job?  While  the  President  has 
presided  over  the  economy,  over  a  mil- 
lion Americans  have  lost  their  jobs. 
While  the  President  well  knows  the 
life-saving  power  of  modem  medicine, 
over  30  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance.  And  now  as  we  enter 
the  1992  campaign,  the  President  who 
preaches  racial  harmony  is  practicing 
racial  division. 

At  the  least,  the  President,  owes  it  to 
the  country  to  either  prove  his  charge 
or  apologize  for  it.  But  what  really 
matters  are  deeds,  not  words.  The 
President  should  jump-start  the  civil 
rights  compromise  talks  he  under- 
mined, and  bring  together  civil  rights 
groups,  the  business  community,  Con- 
grress,  and  the  administration,  to  give 
us  all  a  new  birth  of  fairness.  U  the 
President  means  what  he  says  when  he 
decries  discrimination  and  racism,  he 
can  bring  us  all  together  to  produce 
legislation  that  fights  discrimination 
and  quotas. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  CLERK-HIRE  AL- 
LOWANCE AND  OFFICIAL  EX- 
PENSES ALLOWANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
under  the  authonty  granted  in  Public  Law  94- 
184  and  Public  Law  99-440,  the  committee 
has  issued  Committee  Order  No.  40.  The 
committee  is  sending  each  Member  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  describing  the  administration 
of  this  change. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Committee  Order  No.  40: 

CoMMnTEE  Order  No.  40 

Resolved,  That  effective  May  8,  1991,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  Clerk-Hire  Allow- 
ance and  the  Official  Expenses  Allowance  are 
adjusted  as  follows: 

Each  session  a  Member  may  allocate  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  from  the  l>a8ic  Clerk-Hire  Al- 
lowance which  may  t>e  used  to  supplement 
the  Official  Expenses  Allowance,  and  may  al- 
locate not  to  exceed  STS.OOO  from  the  Official 
Expenses  Allowance  to  supplement  the  basic 
Clerk-Hire  Allowance,  provided  however  that 
monthly  Clerk-Hire  disbursements  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  t>a8lc  Clerk-Hire  Al- 
lowance. 

All  disbursements  and  allocations  shall  t>e 
made  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
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tlons  established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


FDIC  RESOLUTION  COSTS  ON  THE 
RISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDIC. 
which  insures  roughly  $2  trillion  in  bank  ac- 
counts, has  declined  by  almost  two-thirds 
since  1987,  arxj  is  likely  to  be  insolvent  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  We  have  heard  that  the 
FDIC's  nosedive  is  the  fault  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry. However,  statistrcs  prove  that  the  FDIC 
itself  must  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
blame,  too. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been 
a  startling  increase  in  the  FDIC's  resolution 
costs.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  FDIC's  av- 
erage cost  per  failed  tank  was  7.9  percent  of 
the  failed  bank's  assets.  That  figure  jumped  to 
15  percent  for  the  first  half  of  the  1980's,  and 
to  26.2  percent  for  the  second  half  of  the  dec- 
ade. 

If  these  numt)ers  weren't  bad  enough,  this 
rising  trend  jumped  right  off  the  charts  in 
1990.  Last  year,  it  cost  the  FDIC  S8.5  billion 
to  close  banks  with  Si  6.3  billion  in  assets  or 
an  incredible  52.1  percent  of  failed  t)ank  as- 
sets. That's  over  6.5  times  more  than  the  av- 
erage cost  figure  of  the  1970's. 

These  numbers,  whch  indicate  regulatory 
fortiearance,  trouble  me  deeply.  FDIC  needs 
to  tell  Congress  why  these  figures  are  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  and  what  it  is  planning  to  do  to 
reverse  this  disturbing  trend. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  since  Biblical  times  that  we  read 
that  where  there  is  no  vision  a  nation 
fails  and,  frankly,  we  have  been  a  vi- 
slonless  nation  for  quite  some  time. 

Either  it  is  because  we  have  not 
bothered  to  develop  or,  if  we  did,  lost 
it,  historical  memory,  or  we  have  for- 
gotten the  hard  beginnings  of  our  coun- 
try, and  like  an  individual  who  forgets 
his  hard  beginnings  and  soon 
luxuriates  in  the  relaxed  environment 
of  affluence  and  riches  and  privileges  is 
soon  not  only  uprooted  from  those  hard 
beginnings  and  those  stern  basic  prac- 
tices and  disciplines  that  gave  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  either  the  individual 
or  the  collective  of  individuals  known 
as  a  nation. 

For  years,  ever  since,  and  I  never 
dreamed  I  would  be  in  such  a  place  as 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  politics  at  all,  for  I 
never  planned,  I  never  Intended,  I  never 
ajnbitioned  political  office.  That  came 
long  after  I  had  gained  adulthood  and 
had  come  back,  that  is,  after  the  war 
period,  after  1945,  and  went  to  work  for 


the  Bexar  County  Juvenile  Court  and 
realized  how  ignorantly  and  how 
wrongly  we  had  been  brought  up  in 
that  environment  that  we  had  been 
brought  up  in  San  Antonio,  TX,  and  It 
was  then  that  I  decided  we  had  an  obli- 
gation, if  we  were  going  to  be  true-bom 
Americans  as  we  are,  to  get  into  the 
fray,  participate  in  the  mainstream  of 
civic,  social,  political,  economic  life. 
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Given  the  structure  of  our  processes, 
failing  to  do  so  would  be  like  failing  to 
participate  in  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

It  turned  out  I  was  one  of  the  precur- 
sors, one  of  the  first,  one  who  broke 
through.  But  even  the  dim  memories  of 
the  Depression  period,  not  so  dim  in 
my  mind,  recall  the  endless  hours  of 
one  of  my  aunts  and  my  mother  and 
my  neighbor's  mother  and  daughter 
getting  up  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  at 
5  in  the  morning  beginning  to  hem- 
stitch the  infant  dresses  that  they 
would  obtain  from  a  business  down  the 
street,  on  what  we  called  North  Flora 
Street,  known  as  the  Juvenile  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Then  on  Thursday.  I,  ac- 
companying my  aunt  who  could  not 
speak  English,  and  walking  to  a  win- 
dow with  a  basket  of  these  hemstitched 
infant  dresses,  and  a  man  at  the  win- 
dow picking  them  out  and  saying, 
"This  is  OK;  well,  not  this  one,"  and 
my  aunt  was  able  to  come  home  with 
about  75  cents,  or  even  50  cents,  for 
each  garment  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  5 
cents. 

That  sounds  absurd  today.  Let  me 
try  to  evoke  that  world.  At  that  time  a 
person  could  get  a  pint  of  milk  for  a 
nickel.  A  person  could  get  two  loaves 
of  bread  on  sale  for  a  nickel  at  the  lit- 
tle bakery  around  the  corner  where  we 
lived.  A  person  could  get  a  quart  of 
milk  for  less  than  10  cents.  The  news- 
paper— and  I  delivered  it — was  2  cents. 
I  would  get  paid  a  penny  and  the  news- 
paper would  have  to  be  paid  a  penny. 
We  delivered  it  at  2  cents  a  piece.  The 
Sunday's  newspaper  was  at  one  time  3 
cents,  then  finally  raised  to  5  cents.  So 
there  is  no  way  we  can  evoke  that 
world  today,  in  today's  context,  other 
than  the  fundamental  forces,  the  fun- 
damental causes,  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  that  state  of  being  were  not 
any  different  from  the  fundamental 
forces  operating  and  impinging  on  our 
country,  both  domestically  as  well  as 
externally. 

I  remember  when  the  union,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  came  to  San  Antonio.  They 
threw  up  a  picket  line,  and  one  of  the 
things  advocated  was  putting  a  stop  to 
this  homework.  There  was  great  dis- 
may and  distress  among  our  relatives. 
They  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  who  are 
these  terrible  people  that  want  to  stop 
us  from  making  this  little  money."  But 
I  did  not  share  that.  It  is  a  strange 
thing.  I  was  in  school,  but  my  thinking 
was   very   different.    I   wondered   why 


these  women  would  get  up  at  4,  start  at 
5,  take  time  out  to  clean  the  house, 
prepare  the  noon  lunch,  then  keep  on 
going  until  11  p.m.  sometimes  at  night, 
day  after  day.  It  did  not  make  sense  to 
me  then,  but  I  could  not  say  why. 

When  I  heard  about  the  union  I  said, 
"I  wonder  what  that  is?"  I  soon  found 
out.  The  San  Antonio  papers  had  sto- 
ries about  how  the  sheriff  went  out  and 
arrested  the  pickets,  and  threw  them 
in  a  truck.  They  were  mostly  women. 
In  fact,  almost  100  percent  women,  be- 
cause the  operators  were  seamstresses, 
or  later  known  as  machine  operators. 
The  sheriff  would  take  them  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  city  and  just  dump  them 
out  and  let  them  walk  back  in.  Then, 
lo  and  behold,  the  pecan  shellers;  we 
used  to  have  pecan  shelling  plants  on 
the  west  side  of  San  Antonio  which  waa 
then  the  ghetto  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican. We  had  a  different  world  even 
there  in  that  community.  We  had  a 
country  in  exile  in  a  city,  for  in  effect 
my  own  parents  came  over  as  refugees 
tcom  a  revolution  that  was  then  in 
Mexico,  starting  in  1910,  went  on  for 
another  30  years  because  we  had  revo- 
lution, counter-counterrevolution,  and 
the  like.  In  each  one  of  these  convul- 
sions, thousands  of  people  would  flee 
the  violation.  The  Mexican  Revolution 
was  the  most  bloody  of  all.  There  is 
none  we  can  compare.  Mexico  had  a 
population  of  much  less  than  15  mil- 
lion. Yet  in  the  course  of  that  violence, 
over  a  million  people  died,  and  another 
million  and  a  half  left  Mexico.  Most  of 
those  who  would  come  to  Texas  were 
the  poor  because  the  cheapest  avenue 
of  transportation  was  a  rail  line 
through  central  Mexico  to  the  Texas 
border.  That  is  where  the  untutored 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  would  flee. 
California  attracted  more  or  less  the 
upper  or  the  more  affluent. 

So  what  are  the  cumulative,  and  I 
say  this  by  way  parentheses,  what  is 
the  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  this? 
Well,  in  1950,  the  census  showed  that  an 
average  14-year-old  so-called  Hispanic 
sumamed  child,  male,  in  Texas,  had  an 
average  school  grade  reached  of  less 
than  four  grades.  There  were  some 
counties  in  which  the  mean  average 
was  IVb  grades.  That  was  1950.  By  that 
time,  we  will  say  that  was  a  14-year-old 
in  1950.  by  6  years  later  in  1956,  was  20 
years  of  age,  and  became  the  target  of 
most  of  the  retraining  and 
reeducational  projects  that  we  were 
able  during  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  approve  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Let  me  again  say  by  way  of  paren- 
theses, if  there  is  any  among  my  col- 
lea^es  that  thinks  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  projects  do  not  work, 
please  come  see  me.  I  will  show  the 
Members  the  statistics.  In  an  8-year  pe- 
riod, given  that  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in  which  I  had 
a  big  hand,  title  7,  and  promoted  such 
things  as  the  Work-Study  Program,  the 
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Neighborhood  J^  )b  Corps,  and  the  other 
areas  that  were  targeted  to  that  com- 
ponent in  San  A(ntonio,  over  74  percent 
of  a  Mexican- Aiiierican  or  Spanish  sur- 
named  child  wa«  a  dropout.  We  had  at 
least  no  more  [than  16  to  17  percent 
graduate  from  high  school.  After  8 
years  of  these  programs,  that  was  radi- 
cally changed  to  84  percent.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  cutbacks  in  the  student  aid 
programs  and  the  others,  of  course, 
most  of  these  others  have  eliminated 
during  the  Pres^ent  Nixon  administra- 
tion. In  my  district  alone  there  were 
between  2,300  and  2,600  students  who 
could  not  even  either  go  into  the  com- 
munity college,  [did  not  have  the  means 
for  that,  or  who  dropped  out. 

Now,  no  nation  can  suffer  that  for 
long  without  some  consequences.  Those 
au^  the  statistics  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  find  out  about  whether 
or  not  these  programs  worked.  They 
did  in  my  district.  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  did  not  work,  or  seem 
disarray  because  they 
linistered,  I  was  the 
lem  and  gain  the  great 


that  those  that 
to  be  falling  int 
were  locally 
first  to  expose 


anger  of  some  of  the  local  politics. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  fun- 
damental to  alJ  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
in  those  eerie  days  of  Depression  in  the 
1930's  came  these  two  forces.  Union  and 
San  Antonio,  nhe  harsh  down-putting 
of  the  Union,  tne  pecan  shelters,  for  in- 
stance. You  hafl  these  plants  that  had 
several  hundred  in  each  working  shell- 
ing pecans.  They  were  getting  paid  a 
penny-and-a-half  per  pound  or  at  the 
most  2  cents  par  i>ound;  so  then  comes 
into  that  cause^  a  classmate  of  mine  in 
high  school,  Emma  Tenayuca.  She  was 
so  called  by  tha  newspapers  in  San  An- 
tonio La  Pasionaria,  from  that  individ- 
ual in  the  Spanish  Revolution,  a 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  Republican 
Government  fighting  off  Frjincisco 
Franco's  quasi-jfascist,  if  not  out-and- 
out  Fascist  foroes  that  ultimately  won, 
and  then  ended^  up  fleeing  into  Russia, 
which  further  confirmed  the  accusa- 
tions of  those  4ho  s^id  these  are  just  a 
lists. 

a  girl  who  had  grown 
la  Tenayuca  came 
aor  family.  We  met  in 
was  the  champion  de- 
pin  our  ears  back  any 
our  mouths,  and  soon 
ed  in  causes.  Soon  she 
was  fighting  the  cause  of  the  pecan 
shelters,  and  sfon  they  were  violently 
put  down  by  tfce  San  Antonio  Police 
Department,  whose  chief  later  became 
the  sheriff  just  About  the  time  and  who 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  garment 
workers  and  pat  them  in  trucks  and 
take  them  out  to  the  edge  of  the  city, 
as  I  said,  and  r<  peat. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt then  ailnounced  the  NRA,  the 


bunch  of  Cor 

Well,  here  wa 
up  with  me. 
from  a  very 
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National  Recovery  Administration,  and 
it  set  a  goal  of  a  minimum  wage.  The 
minimum  wage  was  to  be  no  less  than 
20  cents,  but  it  was  voluntary,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  somehow  or  other 
that  that  legislation  was  not  constitu- 
tional. 

So  then  cauiie  the  1938  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  minimum  wage 
of  20  cents  an  hour.  All  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  San  Antonio  in  these  garment 
industries  got  together  and  sent  tele- 
grams this  high  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  you  force 
us  and  compel  us  to  pay  20  cents  an 
hour,  in  less  than  a  year  we  will  have 
to  either  fire  half  of  our  work  force  or 
shut  the  plant  down.  We  can't  pay  it." 

Remember,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
unions  were  not  even  anywhere  near 
reaching  any  kind  of  an  aigreement 
with  anybody. 

Well,  the  records  do  not  show  that 
President  Roosevelt  bothered  to  an- 
swer them.  I  suspect  that  what  he  did 
was  take  it  to  the  water  closet  with 
him. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  1  year 
later  evey  one  of  those  garment  fac- 
tories was  not  only  producing  more, 
they  had  hired  more.  They  had  not  di- 
minished the  work  force. 

Then  the  same  thing  happened,  ex- 
cept milder,  when  it  went  from  20  cents 
to  30  cents;  that  is.  the  minimum  wage. 
There  it  stood  for  a  while  and  finally  in 
1940  it  reached  the  great  amount  of  66 
cents  an  hour  and  that,  of  course,  also 
prompted  just  like  this  last  time,  this 
last  round  we  had  in  the  last  Congress, 
I  had  messages  from  all  over,  from  fast 
food  or  junk  food  processors  that  said, 
"If  you  make  us  pay  this  little  modi- 
cum more  of  minimum  wage,  we  will 
have  to  fire  people.  We  will  have  to 
close  our  business." 

I  did  the  same  thing  I  did  all  along 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Now.  my  predecessor — to  show  you 
the  difference — was  here  about  21 
years.  He  got  elected  in  1938  by  defeat- 
ing the  famous  Maury  Maverick.  Sr.. 
one  of  my  predecessor  Congressman,  on 
the  Red  issue,  made  him  a  Communist. 
Anyway,  he — Maverick — lost. 

My  predecessor  came  up  for  21  years, 
beginning  in  1938  and  the  first  mini- 
mum wage  law.  Every  time  an  issue 
came  up  on  the  minimum  wage,  he 
voted  against  it.  In  my  case,  I  am 
going  on  30  years  now.  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  every  time  the  minimum 
wage  has  come  up,  I  have  been  for  it — 
every  time — without  fail. 

When  I  hear  leaders  and  others  in  our 
country  talking  about  how  we  must 
continue  the  processes  that  have  in  ef- 
fect sold  out  American  labor,  placed 
American  labor  not  only  in  competi- 
tion, but  totally  out  of  competition 
with  the  cheapest  underpaid  human 
labor  all  over  the  world. 

When  I  hear  talk  about  free  trade, 
the  fast  trswjk.  there  is  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion. A  lot  of  people  think,  judging  by 
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the  letters  I  get.  that  if  you  are  for  free 
trade,  it  means  that  you  can  get  into  a 
free-trade  agreement  with  certain  des- 
ignated countries.  The  one  touted  right 
now  is  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but 
there  is  no  free-trade  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

In  the  letters  I  received,  you  would 
think  that  there  is  a  fair-trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  There  is  no  such 
thing. 

The  issue  we  will  have  before  us  is 
not  a  fair-trade  agreement,  but  wheth- 
er or  not  we  will  vote  for  the  fast  track 
continued  authority  of  the  President  to 
exercise  what  is  called  in  most  euphe- 
mistic terms  fast  track,  which  to  me 
means  fast  shuffle,  arrangements,  and 
once  the  President  under  this  legisla- 
tion reaches  an  agreement,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  say-so  as  to  whether  to 
modify  it.  because  if  it  comes  back,  it 
can  only  be  voted  up  or  down,  but  you 
cannot  amend  it. 

This  is  the  issue  in  the  so-called  fast- 
track  argument,  not  fair  trade.  There 
is  no  fair-trade  agreement  at  all. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  confusion 
is  deliberately  propelled  by  those  who 
feel  as  they  have  in  the  past  they  have 
been  benefited;  but  benefited  how?  At 
the  cost  of  American  labor. 

In  fact.  I  have  heard  Member  after 
Member  in  the  eighties,  particularly  in 
the  middle-eighties,  talk  about  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  prosperity  and  how  so 
many  as  3  million  new  jobs  have  been 
created. 

What  was  not  explained  was.  and  the 
statistics  are  there,  that  those  3  mil- 
lion jobs  were  all  in  the  service  area. 
mostly  McDonald's  Big  Mac.  ham- 
burger shops,  fast  food,  junk  food. 

You  have  got  to  remember  what  I 
said  awhile  ago.  Junk  food  establish- 
ments are  going  to  pay  junk  wages,  but 
at  the  same  time  this  has  been  happen- 
ing, we  lost  3  million  production  jobs 
in  the  manufacturing  and  producing 
section  of  our  country.  We  are  no 
longer  a  producing  Nation  and  have  not 
been  since  1985.  Not  only  are  we  a  debt- 
or Nation  since  1985,  and  let  me  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  they  are  Inter- 
connected. They  are  not  separate  and 
not  cause  and  effect.  The  two  go  to- 
gether. 

In  the  proportion  that  we  went  into 
these  huge  imbalances  in  what— foreign 
accounts,  foreign  trade,  for  each  $10 
billion  we  went  In.  we  were  losing  over 
300,000  jobs  In  American  production  and 
manufacturing  a  year. 

So  we  have  not  only  gotten  to  be  the 
most  Indebted  Nation  in  the  world,  we 
also  have  such  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  that  without  the  perception  of 
the  American  people  have  the  facts,  it 
has  been  relatively  easy  to  do  what  has 
been  done  imperceptively. 

D  1240 

There  have  been  a  few  voices.  It  was 
futile  to  speak  about  this  20,  24,  25,  18, 
15,  12  years  ago.  But  the  facts  are  that 
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when  we  talk  about  wanting  to  revive 
American  trade,  we  cannot  unless  we 
produce.  We  are  not  a  net  importing 
nation  and  not  an  exporting  or  a  net 
producing  nation.  Even  in  the  area 
which  kept  our  balance  at  least  in  the 
illusison  that  it  was  somewhat  bal- 
anced, the  agricultural  producing  area, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  into  this 
last  round,  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT 
agreements,  mostly  because  Europeans 
were  still  set  by  agreements  to  protect 
their  own  unproductive  and  backward 
farming,  going  back  to  the  Marshall 
plan — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  the 
ones  that  installed  that  protective  sys- 
tem when  we  helped  Europe  get  to  its 
feet.  And  because  there  was  no  vision 
in  these  Halls  or  over  in  the  White 
House  or  in  the  private  sector,  if  there 
was,  it  was  soon  succumbing  to  the 
overpowering  greed  that  has  dominated 
that  area,  that  corporate  greed,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  multinationals,  the 
transnationals.  Maybe  they  were  cor- 
porately  based  in  the  United  States, 
but  their  money  and  their  heart  was 
somewhere  else. 

No  reflection  of  what  was  happening 
in  any  debate  in  these  Halls,  but  I  re- 
member looking  around  in  vain.  The 
only  one  I  recall— may  he  last  in 
glory — was  a  Congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Dent.  He  was  the  one 
who  would  take  special  orders,  and  he 
was  the  one  who  would  stand  right  here 
and  say,  "My  area  is  going  to  be  a 
rustbelt.  We  are  losing  the  steel  pro- 
ducing all  of  the  heavy  manufacturing 
ability,  and  it  is  going,  and  nobody 
seems  to  be  much  aware."  He  would 
take  these  special  orders  day  after  day. 
I  would  be  the  only  one,  sometimes, 
sitting  here  with  him. 

So  now  let  us  look  at  where  we  are. 
If  we  were  to  think  in  terms  of  what  we 
call  a  domestic  product,  let  us  take  the 
S20,000  Pontiac  model,  so-called  domes- 
tic. Well,  of  those  $20,000,  $6,000  of  that 
goes  to  South  Korea  for  the  processing 
of  labor-intensive  sections  or  portions 
or  complements.  About  $3,500  of  that 
$20,000  goes  to  Japan  for  highly  devel- 
oped or  high-technology  components. 
About  $3,500  goes  to  all  the  way  from 
Great  Britain  to  Barbados  for  such 
things  as  advertising  and  such  things 
as  labor-intensive  concomitant  types  of 
labor,  robotics,  on  the  new  computer- 
ized communications  systems,  ac- 
counting and  the  like,  which  have 
moved  from  the  United  States  to  Bar- 
bados. 

What  you  have  left  is  about  $8,000  of 
the  original  $20,000  that  is  supposed  to 
come  to  Americans.  But  of  that 
amount,  the  lion's  share  goes  to  law 
firms,  accountants  in  Detroit,  lobby- 
ists In  Washington.  So  what  you  have 
left  is  almost  next  to  nothing  for  that 
horny  handed  laborer  whose  jobs  have 
gone  all  the  way  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  you  name 
it,  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  Carib- 
bean  Basin  Initiative,   which   is  very 


similar  to  what  we  want  to  do  here 
with  this  fair  trade  pact  with  Mexico, 
all  of  those  other  jobs  have  gone  there. 
In  fact,  in  my  district,  Levi  Strauss, 
the  great  manufacturer  of  Levis,  had  a 
plant  employing  2,000  people.  It  just 
pulled  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Where  did  it  go?  To  the  Caribbean, 
Why?  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

Was  it  losing  money?  No.  Two  years 
ago,  when  it  decided  to  go,  3  years  ago 
or  the  year  before,  Levi  Strauss  re- 
ported the  best  ledger  sheet  they  had 
in  their  history.  They  were  making 
profits.  The  San  Antonio  operation  was 
not  losing  anything,  but  remember  the 
greedy. 

It  has  always  been  sort  of  an  unwrit- 
ten saying  about  human  nature  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  more  a  person  has,  the 
more  he  wants,  and  that  is  true.  We  see 
this,  and  I  think  it  will  soon  be  more 
apparent  than  it  has  already,  with  all 
of  the  scandals  that  we  have  heard 
about,  the  S&L's;  wait  until  you  get 
hit  by  the  banking  sector,  which  is  now 
more  than  in  the  making.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  what  some  author  called  a 
witches'  brew. 

And  it  will  take  very  much,  it  will 
task  every  one  of  us  who  sits  on  these 
committees. 

I  happen  to  be  the  chairman,  mostly 
because  I  was  reelected  to  reach  the 
point  to  be  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, though  there  were  very  powerful 
forces  in  the  banking  world  who  did 
not  consider  me  the  candidate  of 
choice.  In  fact,  even  international 
bankers.  One  of  the  biggest  banks  in 
England,  I  had  reported  to  me,  its  head 
said,  "Who  is  this  fellow?  You  know,  he 
wasn't  our  choice.  But  they  tell  me  he 
is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  and  that 
he  isn't  turning  out  to  be  that  radical 
bombthrower  everybody  said  he  was." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  think 
now.  We  are  in  the  process  at  this  time, 
and  if  we  can  go  through  this  bramble 
patch  without  serious  harm,  I  would 
say  that  we  are  lucky  because  you  have 
such  powerful  forces,  just  like  in  the 
case  of  the  S&L's.  Anytime  you  have 
$24  billion,  $28  billion  out  there,  you 
know  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
court  fights,  you  know  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  politics,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  campaign  funding.  And 
above  all,  you  know  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  from  within  and  without, 
and  from  the  executive  branch  side,  to 
have  the  way  of  the  one  that  has  the 
most  muscle.  There  is  a  real  interest- 
ing saying  that  comes  from  Mexico 
that  the  common  folks  always  used  to 
kind  of  point  this  out.  They  would  say. 
"El  que  mas  saliva  tiene  mas  pinole 
traga." 

Pinole  is  a  meal  made  out  of  the 
pinol  berry  of  the  tree  that  is  very 
abundant  in  northern  Mexico.  You  can 
make  a  meal;  you  grind  up  the  pinole 
and  make  a  meal  out  of  it,  just  like  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  used  to  make 
a  meal  out  of  the  walnut,  the  real  hard 


walnut  that  grows  in  the  Southwest.  It 
is  very  dry,  though;  you  caimot  take 
but  just  a  part  of  a  teaspoonful  without 
having  your  whole  tongue  just  dry  up. 

So  the  saying  literally  says,  "He  who 
has  the  most  saliva  will  be  able  to 
swallow  the  most  pinole." 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  real  life. 

The  other  saying  is,  "Don  Dinero 
poderoso  caballero." 

"Sir  Moneybags:  A  mighty  powerful 
gentleman  indeed." 

Of  course,  that  has  been  true  all 
through  history.  That  it  why  it  is  dis- 
tilled in  the  people  no  nnatter  what 
their  background. 

D  1250 

We  have  comparable  sayings  in  Eng- 
lish history.  We  have  Wat  Tyler  saying 
during  the  Great  Leveller  Revolution 
that,  "When  Adam  dealt  an  Eve  span, 
who  was  then  the  gentle  man?"  That 
goes  back  to  the  13th  century.  They 
had  to  put  down  those  old  common 
folks  that  were  beginning  to  react  to 
what  they  knew  would  be  a  real  loss  of 
basic  Englishmen's  rights  and  heritage. 

So,  all  these  sayings,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  come  from  the  distilled 
experience,  as  they  are  today,  if  any  of 
my  colleagues  bothers  to  really  go  out 
and  move  among  the  people.  I  do  not 
mean  among  those  that  one  can  say  are 
relatively  well  off.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  they  do  not  have  to  worry  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Their  pay  probably 
stretches  enough  to  have  a  little  bit 
left  over. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  point 
out  a  statistic  which  should  have  been 
devastating  to  most  of  us.  I  brought  it 
out  here  3  years  ago.  that,  as  of  2Mi,  3 
years  ago,  over  70  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican families  at  the  end  of  the  month 
have  no  disposable  income. 

So,  when  I  hear  these  great  econo- 
mists come  up  and  say,  "Well,  we've 
got  to  encourage  Americans  to  save," 
well,  how  can  they  save  if  in  the  mean- 
while taxes  are  shifted  from  the  richest 
shoulders,  attempted  to  be  shoved  on 
that  of  the  poorest,  and  now  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  seen  in  the  middle,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lower  middle?  And  that  is 
where  we  are  going  to  have  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  the 
injustices,  and,  my  colleagues,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  an  integral  part  and  in- 
strumentality in  all  of  this.  We  can 
blame  it  on  a  President,  yes,  because 
he  signs  that  bill.  But  remember  that 
vote  is  made  here. 

It  was  in  1981,  the  first  act  to  transfer 
wealth  in  big  chucks  from  the  richest 
shoulders,  the  richest  corporations  ev- 
erywhere. In  fact,  we  are  in  the  throes 
of  that.  What  good  did  it  do  to  say  in 
1981,  in  the  stunmer  when  they  were 
pushing  the  so-called  Reagan  adminis- 
tration tax  recovery— recovery?  Recov- 
ery through  taxation?  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "Can  you  imagine?  Tax  recov- 
ery and  reform?" 
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What  did  it  io?  It  drained  $755  billion 
over  5  years  C'om  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
the  way  of  rev  enue. 

Mr.  Speaker ,  we  cannot  do  that  with- 
out either  one  of  two  things  happen- 
ing—and I  said  all  of  this  in  1981— with- 
out, one,  eitl.er  getting  a  monstrous 
deficit,  as  we  lave,  or  two,  finding  new 
tax  donkeys  t )  shift  that  burden  on  to. 
And  this  is  where  we  are. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
thing  will  get  so  bad  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  cDver  it  up  much  longer. 
The  danger  i!  that  we  may  bring  the 
world  with  us  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
world  outside  too,  has  its  greedy  ele- 
ments. Do  not  ever  let  anybody  here. 
Members  of  tliis  body,  ever  think  that 
we  are  in  anj'thing  but  competition, 
even  today,  and  our  illusory,  illusory, 
military  greal  ness  will  be  of  no  avail. 

I  ask  my  co  leagues,  "What  good  will 
it  be  for  a  nation  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment. "We  can  roam  the  world  at  will 
with  our  military  might?'  We  can  bomb 
the  devil  ou ;  of  anybody,  including 
women,  childien.  like  110,000-plus  inno- 
cents in  Iraq.  They  weren't  taking  part 
in  the  war.  Tley  weren't  soldiers.  They 
were  women,  grandfathers,  grand- 
mothers, that  we  obliterated  in  Iraq." 

That  was  a  great  military  victory? 
Shooting  then  down  like  ducks?  Flee- 
ing soldiers?  Conscripts  that  did  not 
want  to  flght  anyway?  Just  cut  them 
In  pieces  witli  helicopter  cannons  and 
the  like?  That  is  a  great  victory? 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  my  definition  of 
victory  is  different,  but  I  would  hardly 
call  that  a  reason  for  national  glee,  and 
satisfaction,  nnd  joy  and  boastfulness. 
But  what  gooi  1  does  it  do  to  have  all  of 
that  if  our  cirrency  in  the  meanwhile 
has  been  debauched,  as  it  is  being  slow- 
ly, and  not  s(i  slowly,  and  inexorably? 
The  value  of  the  dollar  since  1985  has 
eroded  almost  60  percent.  The  so-called 
Reagan  prosperity  was  fueled  by  for- 
eign money  coming  into  this  country 
like  never  in  its  history,  buying  into, 
directly  and  iidirectly,  or  most  vital  of 
assets. 

I  have  grivet  my  colleagues  an  idea  of 
what  one  is  (  oing  in  buying  a,  quote. 
unquote,  don'estic  car.  In  effect  they 
are  sharing.  I[ow  did  that  happen?  Did 
anybody  ever  report  that  that  way?  Of 
course  not.  W  by  the  idea  was  to  create 
the  image  that  one  was  doing  some- 
thing, that  they  had  bought  prosperity, 
that,  like  the  imagemakers  of  today  in 
America,  tha ;  image  can  make  up  for 
substance. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  it  cannot,  it  never  has. 
and  it  never  will,  and  when  I  see  the 
American  pe(iple  in  a  way  blamed  or 
looked  down  upon,  yes,  of  course,  what 
else  can  the  people  do?  Naturally,  once 
the  shooting  jstarts,  what  do  we  want 
people  to  do  but  to  be  with  those  that 
have  the  burden  of  waging  war? 

I  said  this  all  during  Vietnam.  It  was 
very,  very  hefrt-rending,  for  the  Presi- 
dency had  a  lian  that  in  so  many  other 
ways  I  considered  the  greatest  of  all  in 


education,  in  just  plain  human  sym- 
pathy for  suffering  humans,  and  yet  I 
could  not  understand  the  forceable  con- 
scription of  unwilling  Americans  into  a 
war  that  had  not  been  declared  by  Con- 
gress, nor  even  authorized  other  than 
through  appropriations  requested  by 
the  President  for  specific  things  such 
as  arms  with  which  the  men  could  de- 
fend themselves. 

As  I  said  then,  I  did  not  send  the  sol- 
diers there,  and  neither  could  I  get 
them  out.  I  wish  I  could  have.  My  dis- 
trict had  the  highest  volume  of  volun- 
tarism in  the  coimtry.  Still  does,  and 
so  I  have  constituents  that  were  fight- 
ing and  dying.  The  first  to  fall  was  my 
district. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  basically  a 
constitutional  question.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  face  it,  or  they 
have  forgotten  what  the  Constitution 
looks  like.  Fine. 

But  what  is  that  old  saying?  That  the 
worst  of  slaves  are  corrupted  free  men 
and  women.  That  is  true.  It  still  is.  Al- 
ways has  been. 

We  have  history,  written  history — 
not  preancient,  prewritten,  and  ancient 
history.  Written  history.  We  have  all 
the  Roman  histories.  Even  the  Greeks 
did  not  have  Caesars,  but  they  did  have 
a  very  different  social  system,  and 
their  historians  record  the  wars  and 
the  fniitlessness  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  unlearned  les- 
son of  mankind  is  that  force  and  vio- 
lence never  settles  anything  or  accom- 
plishes anything. 

I  will  point  to  those  that  are  cele- 
brating with  great  jubilation,  so-called 
triumph,  in  the  sands  over  there.  How 
many  troops  are  still  there?  I  ask, 
"Shouldn't  we  be  celebrating  on  their 
return?  Where  are  they?  How  come 
they  are  still  over  there?  How  much 
longer  will  they  stay?  What's  going  to 
happen?  Is  the  war  over  with?"  Of 
course  not.  This  is  just  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gotten  into 
something  and  started  something  that 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  But  we  must 
come  back  to  basics,  just  like  in  this 
case:  Free  trade.  Free  for  whom?  What 
does  it  mean?  Are  we  going  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  at  least  ask  questions,  and 
debate,  and  ask  for  amendments  which 
we  always  felt  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  legislative  process?  What  is  not  the 
way  we  are  being  asked  to  perform  now 
on  the  so-called  fast- track  process  and 
the  extension  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  same  thing  in 
every  other  line.  I  have  been  on  the 
Banking  Committee  since  I  came  to 
the  Congress  30  years  ago.  I  cannot 
begin  to  describe  to  my  colleagues  the 
anguish  I  felt  as  I  saw  problems  devel- 
oping. I  do  not  anguish  now  as  much  as 
I  did  all  during  the  yeaure  when  it  was 
obvious  as  to  what  was  happening. 
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Nobody  cared,  in  or  out  of  commit- 
tee. Nobody  would  ask  the  questions. 


and  when  one  asked  a  question,  it  was 
like  the  messenger  bringing  bad  news— 
"Off  with  his  head."  Everything  was 
done  to  humiliate  me,  to  debase  me,  to 
make  me  look  like  a  "dumb  Mexican" 
as  one  of  them  said. 

But  that  was  done,  and  I  took  it. 
Why?  Well,  there  is  an  old  Chinese  say- 
ing—yangfeng,  yin  we.  That  means 
compliance  outwardly,  resistance  in- 
wardly. 

This  is  the  way  so  much  of  the  world 
feels  today.  If  we  want  to  shout  with 
joy  about  our  recent  military  venture, 
let  us  not  forget  that  in  Panama  we 
dare  not  move  out  any  of  our  15,000 
troops  still  there.  How  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Americans  know  we 
have  that  many  there?  Did  we  not  have 
the  same  thing  we  see  now?  We  saw 
pictures  of  heavy  contingents  sup- 
posedly coming  back  from  Panama. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Why?  Because  we 
ventured  into  an  area  against  inter- 
national law,  against  our  own  treaties 
that  we  ourselves  had  in  some  cases 
initiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  makes  right,  but 
he  who  lives  by  the  sword  dies  by  the 
sword. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Upton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  May  21.  22.  23,  28,  29. 
and  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  for  5  minutes,  on 
May  14. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  May  20,  23.  24.  28,  and  30. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  for  60  minutes,  on  May  16. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  May  20,  21,  22,  and  23 
and  May  28.  29,  30,  and  31. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Upton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtdjen. 

Mr.  Roth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (jONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
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Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Sarpauus. 
Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  conunittee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2122.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991. 
and  May  10,  1992.  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  9,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  12.  1991,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Awareness 
Day." 

On  May  10,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended,  for 
2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  deferral  which  occurred  In 
the  fiscal  year  1991  appropriations  account 
aircraft  ixxicurement.  Navy,  pursuant  to  2 
U.S.C.  686(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-82);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 


of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  631 
of  title  10,  United  SUted  Code  authorizing 
additional  foreign  countries  to  acquire  sup- 
plies and  services  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1989  annual  report  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-236.  section  142  (103  Stat. 
2032):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "District  Vehicle  Towing  Con- 
tracts," pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Eldu- 
catlon,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  [HKNC]  for 
the  1990  program  year;  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C. 
1903(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Act  of  1984  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  allocation  of  funds,  to  ensure  that 
program  funds  are  more  specifically  targeted 
to  meet  the  special  supplanting  State  and 
local  funds,  to  clarify  ambiguous  provisions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  make  certain  amendinents  to  the 
act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress),  and  the  act  of  September  23, 
1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress),  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlsjxssal  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  di  aft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmlssion,  transmit- 
ting notification  that  the  Commission  has 
extended  the  time  period  for  issuing  a  final 
decision  In  Docket  No.  40365,  Nationa!  Starch 
and  Chemical  Corporation  v.  The  Atchison.  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  et  aJ.,  by 
60  days  to  July  9,  1991,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
11345(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting Its  request  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  flBcal  years  1992  through 
1994,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


1270.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  enable  communities 
to  develop  community  opportunity  systems 
In  order  to  improve  economic  opportunity 
for  their  low-Income  residents  through  the 
restructuring  of  programs  providing  services 
and  benefits,  to  meet  the  Identified  priorities 
of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  be  served;  to  the 
Committee  on  (Sovemment  Operations. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  31,  United  Sutes 
Code,  to  permit  designation  by  the  President 
of  a  Chief  Financial  Officer  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  who  is  appointed  in 
the  competitive  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
13»(b);  to  the  Comnaittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Park  Foundation,  transmitting  the  Founda- 
tion's annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  16  U.S.C.  19n.  19dd(f);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AOalrs. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Programs,  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  3712(b):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Legislative  Commission,  The  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Legion's  fi- 
nancial statements  as  of  December  31,  1990, 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(4),  1103;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  for 
flscal  years  1992  and  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary (Acquisition),  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  the  period  October  1990 
through  February  1991.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
639(d);  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Small  Business. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  Department 
of  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pro- 
motion, separation,  and  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  warrant  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  establish  the  grade  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-5,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legrislatlon  to  amend 
and  extend  title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended, 
for  2  years;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1281.  A  letter  trom  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental  Protection   Agency,    transmit- 
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Qommlttee  on  Armed  Services, 
to  authorize  appropriations 
1992  and  1993  for  military 
Department  of  Defense  and 
personnel  levels  for  fls- 
and  1993,  and  for  other  pur- 
amendments  (Rept.  102-60).  Re- 
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4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
and  referred  as  fol- 


Under  clau^ 
als  were  in^^^nted 
lows: 

116.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  i  itate  of  Delaware,  relative  to 
unwanted  tele]  hone  solicitation  calls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


117.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Kurds;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

118.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  personnel  classified  as  POW's 
or  MIA's;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

119.  Also,  memorial  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative 
to  a  free  trade  treaty  with  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

120.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Ullnois,  relative 
to  H.R.  1;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.    252:    Mr.   Owens   of  Utah   and   Mr. 

TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  339:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  342:  Mr.  BoEHLERT  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  McEWEN. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  SCHiFF  and  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia. 

H.R.  603:  Mr.  RAMSTAD. 

H.R.  686:  Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  863:  Mr.  KOLBE. 

H.R.  994:  Mr.  STOKES. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  r81:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr. 
HUTTC,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
SCHEUER,  and  Mr.  GIBBONS. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Santor'JM.  and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  1370:  Mr.  LANCASTER  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  WAsraNGTON,  Ms.  Norton, 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  ROE,  and  Mr. 
Hertel. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  ANTHONY,  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1791:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

H.R.  1960:  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  MCNULTY,  Mr.  ACKERMAN, 
and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2258:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  mcnulty, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Uuh, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Skorski.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  wheat,  and  Mr. 
Wolpe. 


H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Santorum  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  CAMP,  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Rdjaldo.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Smffh 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Santorum,  and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  ALEX- 
ANDER, Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Ballenoer,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Coble,  Ms.  Collins 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
James,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs.  MORELLA, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Pursell.  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
RiOGS,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Serrano. 
Mr.  Smffh  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smffh  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
of  Krakow,  Poland,  relative  to  a  gift  made  to 
the  City  of  Krakow  Municipal  Water  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Se- 
attle. WA  relative  to  the  Brady  bill  (H.R.  7); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1415 
By  Mr.  KASICH: 
—Page  60,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  17>.  BOUSING  BENEFTTS  OF  THE  UNfTED 
STATES  MISSION  TO  THE  UNTTED 
NATlONa 

(a)  Amendment  to  Unffed  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945.— Section  9  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  housing,  housing  allow- 
ance, differential  payment  for  housing,  or 
other  comparable  beneflt  on  the  basis  of  the 
representational  status  of  any  United  States 
Government  personnel  assigned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
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"(B)  The  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  the  Dep- 
uty United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  or  the  Alternate  Representative  for 
Special  Political  Affairs. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the 
limitation  under  subparagraph  (A)  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  If  the  necessity  for  an  excep- 
tion Is  documented.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  a  list  of  all  waivers  under  this  sub- 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  a  review  and  evaluation  of  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing benefits  (Including  leased  housing,  hous- 
ing allowances,  differential  payments,  or  any 
comparable  benefit)  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Such 
review  shall  consider  the  December  1989  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  State  concerning  the 
housing  benefits  Issue. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  findings  of  such  review  and  evaluation  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include — 

(A)  a  summary  of  all  leased  housing  policy 
changes;  and 

(B)  information  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  recommendations  of  the  Inspector 
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General  for  the  Department  of  State  In  De- 
cember 1989,  Including  an  explanation  for  not 
implementing  any  recommendation. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio 
—Page  104,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  304.  UNnW)  NATIONS  CONVENTICm  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TO  FOOD. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  major 
effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  right 
to  food  in  international  law.  Toward  that 
end,  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  propose  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  a  Declaration 
and  a  Convention  on  the  Right  to  Food  be 
adopted  and  submitted  to  the  countries  of 
the  world  for  ratification.  In  the  drafting  of 
such  a  convention,  strong  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

(1)  The  obligations  of  each  country's  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  the  realization  of  the 
right  to  food  by  the  people  of  that  country. 

(2)  The  obligations  of  the  International 
community  to  ensure  the  realization  of  the 
right  to  food  by  the  people  of  all  countries, 
including  the  provision  to  both  emergency 
and  nonemergency  assistance  to  ensure  the 
realization  of  this  right. 

(3)  The  obligations  of  individual  govern- 
ments, and  of  armed  opposition  groups,  to 
ensure  the  realization  of  the  right  to  food 
during  times  of  war,  other  international 
armed  conflict,  or  armed  conflict  not  of  an 
International  character,  to  which  they  are  a 
party. 

(4)  Sanctions  against  any  government  or 
armed  opposition  group  which  falls  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  ensure  the  realization  of 


the  right  to  food  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

—Page  104,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

8KX  a04.  RKrORMING  THB  UNITED  NATIONS  RC- 
SPONSK  TO  international  DISAS- 
TERS. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  major 
effort  should  be  made  to  reform  and  restruc- 
ture the  United  Nations  mechanism  for  re- 
sponding to  international  disasters  and  other 
humanitarian  emergencies.  Toward  that  end, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
shall  evaluate  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
Disaster  Relief  Organization  (UNDRO)  and 
shall  develop  a  proposal  for  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  response  to  such  emer- 
gencies. In  formulating  such  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  shall 
give  strong  consideration  to  proposals  that 
have  been  made  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  responsiveness  to  disasters,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  The  appointment  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  a  senior  representative  to  be  respon- 
sible for  humanitarian  affairs  (including  dis- 
aster response),  whose  office  would  be  vested 
with  sufficient  authority,  support,  and  re- 
sources to  develop  new  procedures  and  co- 
ordination mechanisms  to  become  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  lead  agency  in  international  dis- 
aster relief  matters. 

(2)  Creation    of   a    standing    Interagency _ 
group,  consisting  of  all  United  Nations  agen- 
cies Involved  in  disaster  assistance,  with  a 
secretariat  based  in  the  office  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 
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required  to  be  filed 
of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 


May  13,  1991 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  cuiendar  quarter  1991: 

(Note. — Th ;  fomi  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  print  xl,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  dau.) 


PLEASE  RETf  RN  1  OXJCINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFnCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  iOM  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFnCE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20S15 

PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDDSC,  WASHINCTON,  D.C.  20SI0 


PLACE  AN  "X"  JELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY  '  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register.'  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  I  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4," 
"5,"  "6."  et^.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19  . 


REPORT 


PURSUANT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


p 

QUAITEa                      1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tli 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 

NOTE  on 

(i)   "Efl^ptoyi 

firm 
(ii)  " 
(fc) Separate 
(i) 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 


A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
ee". — To  file  as  an   "employee",  sute  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".  (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
[such  as  a  law   firm  or  public   relations   firm],   partners  and   salaried  staff  members  of  such  rmn  may  join   in   filing  a  Report  as  an   "employee".) 

To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Rejorts.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

subject   to  the   Act   must   file   separate   Reports  and   are  not  relieved   of  this  requirement   merely  because  Reports  are   filed  by  their  agents  or 


En  player' 


Emp  toyers 
empU  yees. 
(ii)  Emjiloyees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


ORGANISATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  HLING: 

addi  ;ss,  and  nature  of  business. 
D  CHECK  IF  A  DDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


A 

I.  Slate  name, 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agenu  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


lt°EM   "B", — Reports  by  Agenu  or  Employees.   An  employee   is  to  file,  each  quarter,   as   many   Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:   (a)  If  a 
indertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
of  each  member   is  to  be   specified;  (fr)   if  the   work   is  done   in  the   interest  of  one   person   but   payment   therefor  is   made  by   another,  a  single 
persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  CO 

particular  ui 

and  the  contribuli^ 

Report — naming 

B.  EMPLOVER 


NOTE  oa  itTM  "C"/— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  inflience  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  flouse  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(ft)  Befofe  ui^dertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prelintinary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  be|  inning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "(Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connect  on  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (J)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


I.  Stale  apprtximaiely  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  contin  e.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
legislative   inlerests  have  terminated. 


nection  with 


plaie  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so 


thai 


rcct  ive  Reports. 


4.  If  this  is  a  ' 
if  for  an  agcM 
on!  fill  out  items 


this  Office  wiU  no  longer  expect  to 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distrilxiied  in  conneaion 
with  legislative  interests,  set  fonh.  (a)  description,  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  dotior  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1 ,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


'  lYeliininaty"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  aniicipaied  expenses  will  be:  and, 
employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a   "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(^larterly  Report.''^ 

STATEMENT  OF  VERmCATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PACE  I  i 
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Orianiatio)  or  Indmdual  Hlini 


Aboni  t  Anui,  1225  E|f«  Strwt.  m.  11100  Wasliiniton.  X  2000J  . 
Luis  «cle  Jr..  PO.  Bo  620146  San  Oie|o.  CA  92162-0146 


Mun  Gump  Strauss  Hautr  t  Fdd.  1333  Nmr  Hampsltc  Aw..  NW.  1400  Nashin|tm.  DC  20036 

Do 

Jamas  J.  Albertiiw,  1250  24tti  SJrael,  m.  #600  Wastiingtori.  DC  20037 

Do  . 
Do. 


John  M.  MiMitiM.  1»0  24tli  StTMt,  MW.  1600  Nisliin|hn.  K  20037 
Do. 
Do. 


Albartin*  Enttrprists.  hK.  1250  24tli  Sttttt.  NW.  KOO  Wasliin|toii.  K  20037 

Do „ _ 

Do 

Mcaldc  Rousstlot  {  Fay.  1901  North  R.  Mxr  Drive.  12tti  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Do 

Do 

Donna  H  Alaundar,  1333  New  Hampshin  Ave,  HM  WaslHngtoo.  K  20036 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Aleiander  t  Associates,  Inc.  400  C  Street.  NE  Wasliington,  DC  20002 „. 

Alliance  to  End  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Wastimgtori.  DC  20003 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Early  Childhood  Educators,  5105-L  Backlck  Road  Annandale,  »A  22003  

Jeffrey  M.  Anders,  1100  ISIh  Street,  m.  #900  Washin|ton,  DC  20005 

Steven  C,  Andersen,  422  First  Street,  SE,  1208  Washington,  DC  20003  

Rehard  F.  Anderson,  1155  Connecticut  Ave.,  HW  Washington,  K  20036  „ 

Tobyn  J.  Anderson,  601  Thirteenth  Street,  NW,  #320  South  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

Arent  Fn  Kintner  Plotkin  I  Kahn,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-5339  .... 

Arnold  t  Porter,  1200  New  HampsHin  Ave,.  NW  Washinfloa.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do „ .„. 


Atar  Wynne  Hewitt  Dodson  t  Skemtt.  1225  19th  Street,  m.  (200  WasDInftDn,  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Juditti  Auertach.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  •«36  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

John  S.  Autiy.  1146  19th  Street,  **  Washington,  DC  20036 

APCO  Associates.  1155  21st  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Brannyn  BachrKh.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW  #507  Washington,  DC  20003 

Bailey  Moms  (  Robinson.  3333  K  Street.  NW.  #210  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Baker  t  Hosteller,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 

Baker  I  McKenjie,  81!  Connecticut  Ave.,  HH  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Baker  Worthington  Croisley  StansPerry  t,  Woolf,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW.  1800  Waskniiai,  00  20004  . 

Do ™ 

Og 

Do 

Do 

Do : " 

Od 

Dt 

D«.. _., 

Do 

Thomas  L  Balkema,  1401  I  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005  . 


Ball  Janik  (  Novack.  1 101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  #1035  Washington,  DC  20004 
Jack  L  Ballard.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  #352  Washington.  DC  20OO4 


Baratf  Koemer  Olender  i  Hochberg.  PC  ,  2033  M  Stieet,  m.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

John  Paul  Barber.  1117  North  19th  SIreet,  1600  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Don  Barger,  218  D  SIreet,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Elizabeth  A  BaiHan,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #711  Washio|ton,  DC  20001  

Jim  Barnes.  218  0  St.,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  

Jim  Bates.  3246  Ouesada  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20015 

Do _ 

Do „ 

Gregory  J.  Baumann,  8100  Oak  SIreet  Dunn  Lonng,  VA  22027 

Edward  H.  Baiter,  2000  M  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  . 


Bayless  Boland  Bates  i  Madigan.  1072  Thomas  Jellerson  SIreet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  , 

Do 

Beacon  Consulting  Group,  Inc.  1012  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  Washington.  DC  2001)3 

Do __  „       _. 

Dorothy  A  Beam,  1510  Laburnum  Street  McUan,  VA  22101  

James  Beard,  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


Virginia  K.  Beauchamp,  c/o  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Heights.  MD  20743 „ 

Brenda  Larsen  Becker,  655  15th  Street,  m,  #350  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  R,  Belair,  1800  M  Street,  m  South  Lobby,  9lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Tnna  Bellak-Brontman.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20006     

Peter  E  Berg.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #N-1209  Washington.  DC  20004 


Michael  C.  Berman,  501  School  Street.  SW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20042-2713  ,.  _ , 

Margol  Bestei,  2300  N  Street,  NW,  #725  Washington,  DC  20037 „ 

Bevendge  t  Diamond,  PC,  1350  Eye  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  2000S  ~ I 

SanrJer  M.  Bieber.  1500  K  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

Bireh  Horton  Bittner  and  Cherot,  1155  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036  117"     ~ 

Black  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  Baniett  t  Samuels,  501  North  Grandview  Aw,  PC.  Bet  5488  Daytona  Beach  H.  32018 

Black  Manalort  Stone  t  Kelly.  PC .  211  North  Union  SIreet.  #300  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

Brent  Blachwelder.  218  D  St..  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Richard  W  Blisj.  1079  Papermill  Court.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 _ 

Do 

Denise  A.  Bode.  1101  Sataenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 I Z"     ' 

SUcy  A.  Bohlen.  1830  Columbia  Pike,  #503  Arlington,  VA  22204  

James  E.  Boland.  1341  G  Street,  NW,  9lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005 T' 

hiarti  P.  BoMuc.  1125  Filteenth  SIreet,  m.  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 .~  _!' 

Mary  Booth.  312  Massachusetts  An..  NE  Washington,  DC  2O0O2  . 


J.  Laini  Satin.  1015  Fiftaenth  Street.  NW,  1802  Waslnngton.  K  20005 

Richard  K,  Boyd,  299  Part  Aw,  New  York.  NT  10171  

Philip  8,  Buyer,  421  Aviatun  Way  Frederxk.  MD  21701  . 


Cynthia  R.  Boynton.  1150  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  #507  Washmfton,  DC  20036  . 
Do  . 


Brand  t  Lowdl.  923  15th  Stntl.  NW.  Fifth  n.  Naahinitna.  K  20005  . 

Do _ „ 

CaiDlyii  J.  Bnadlow.  1201  I6th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


David  A,  Brody,  1140  Connecticut  Awnue,  MN  Suite  803  Washington,  K  2003C 
Tamara  L  Browne.  1112  ISth  Street.  IfN  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do  . 

Do  . 


Bnwndem  Hyatt  Farbtr  t  Maddrn,  410  ITtk  Stmt.  22mI  Roor  Daimr,  CO  80202 

Brewndnn  Zaidman  t  Sctanaf.  1401  New  Toit  An..  NN.  1900  WashinetD*.  K  20005  . 

Do _ __ .._ 

Broydrick  Bnvdrick  (  Dacay.  600  East  Mason  StiHl  Mihraukae.  Wl  53202 

Do 


Dand  J,  Bnifiar.  1350  Conoactiat  Aw..  NW.  <200  Washinitoi,  DC  20036  . 
Jehn  G.  Buckley.  901  15th  Stiaal.  NW.  1700  Nashinilon,  DC  20005-2301  .. 

William  D.  Bunnell.  4660  Kanmon  Aw,.  11018  Alaundna.  VA  22304 

Bnc*  W.  Buriets.  807  Maiat  Aw,  SW  Wathiaiton.  DC  20024 


EmptoyefA^ant 


Handgun  Control.  Inc 

San  Diego  Features 

Busrness  Round  Table 

Colombian  Gowmmenl  Trade  Bureau  (PROCXPO) 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (Forjkmbrosetti  taienca) 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (Forfade  Electnacsl 

Alberbne  Enterpnses,  Inc  (ForJtoferson  Ikrcrafl  Cwpl 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (ForAnbmsetti  taiencal 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For£iide  Electiomcsl 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  he  (ForJlofenon  tecratt  C«p) 

Ambrssetb  America 

Elide  Electronics 

Rogerson  Aircraft  Corp 

Amencan  Counsel  of  State  Savings  Supervison 

Credit  Unnn  National  Assn 

Towers  Financial  Corp 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For:Federal  Employee  Tai  Group) 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For:feibel-GareU 

LeBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  IFor&Men  Nagged 

LeBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For£raom  I  Nordberg  (lor:  Chevnnl) 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (ForAiysicians  Insvnn  Assa  ol  MnencaJ 

Washington  Hospital  Center 


Phamiaceutical  tianulacturcrs  Assn 

Pearson  t  Pipkin,  hK  (Forfliysioans  Who  Carel 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

National  Independent  Erwrgy  Producers 

Children  With  Attention  DelKit  Disorder  (CHMXI) 

Michigan  National  Corp  (tor:  Beverly  Hills  Fed  Savinp  Banit 

Stantord  University 

Thomsom  Corp  ol  Amenca 

CFI 

First  Technoloo  Credit  Unnn 

Consortium  ol  Saial  Science  Assn 

Susan  Davis  Companies 

Hissoun  toint  Municipal  Electnc  Utility  Commission 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForJIational  Automate  MeichandisiB|  Asu) 

Kingdon  Gould  U 

UpfOhn  Company 

Mitsui  t  CO  (USA).  Inc 

Avian,  Inc 

Brenner  Industnes 

Burger  King  Corp 

Core  Capital  (BNAir) 

Dallas/Fort  Worth  International  Airport  Boan) 

Electnc  Data  Systems,  Inc 

Lordum  Intemalnnal  (Aviatnn  Ventures,  hitematiOMl) 

Pratt  A  Whitney 

Tracinda  Corp 

US  Spnnt 

Chevron  Companies 

Satnr  Bingham 

Central  I  South  West  Services,  Inc 

Football  Bowl  Assn 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks 

Fnends  ol  the  Earth 

Neete  Company  (For  Sanders  Associates,  he) 

Fnends  of  the  Earth 

Hasslech 

Parking  Company  ol  Amenca 

Pyramids 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

Graham  t  James  (ForAnencan  Federation  ol  Muscians) 

Graham  t  James  IForRecording  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca) 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc 

Tnmble  Navigation.  Ltd 

Big  Bmlhers  I  Big  Sisters  of  / 

TDS  Healthcare  Systems  Corp 

Richard  1  Sullnran  Associates  (ForiAssociabon  o(  Amenca*  RaUreads) 

Fnends  ol  Ihe  Earth 

Bennie  L  Thayr 

Blue  Cnss  t  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Center  tor  Cnc  Education 

Kirtipatnck  t  lockhart  (Forfonsbtiituinal  Rights  Foundalnn) 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industnes.  Inc 

Voters  ol  Amenca.  Inc 

American  Road  I  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Murphy  (  Demoiy.  Ltd  (For -Cable  t  Wireless  North  Amenca.  he) 

Conlerence  ol  National  Parti  Concessioners 

Dechert  Pnce  A  Rboads  (ForAsociacm  Meiicana  de  Cases  de  Bolsa) 

PkiIic  Gas  t  Electnc  Company 

Nascar.  Inc 

D  George  Hams  (  Associatts 

Fnends  ol  the  Earth 

Figjie  hilemational 

Intemational  Bortled  Water  Assn 

hidependenl  Petroleum  tasn  of  America 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp 

Mortgage  Banters  Assn  ol  Amenca 

TnrsI  tor  PuMk  Land 

Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  CowKil 

Ikstvacs  Corporation 

Airoatt  Owners  t  Pilots  Assa 

Gerdlty  Associates  (ForJIatmal  Sunflower  Assa) 

Gor«ey  Associates  (For.il.S  Canola  Assn) 

LIB  Associates 

NCube 

National  Edacatno  Assn 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

Schagnn  Associates  (Foi.Committae  on  Pipe  I  Tube  Imports  (CFTO) 

Schagnn  Associates  (For  Spnnkler  Pipe  Praduccrs  Gmip) 

Schagnn  AssKiates  (ForTyco-Gnnnell  Cop) 

Colorado  Ski  Countiy  USA 

Related  Companies  of  Flonta 

Tackmcal  Assistance  Corp  -  of  the  City  ol  SL  Lows 

EOS  Corp 

Hilwauhee  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Datrst 

Anencas  Pubhc  Televisan  SUtms,  he 

Jgkn  BacMey  Company 

Cummins  Engme  Company,  he 

OisabM  Amencae  IMeans 
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06  Narth  Cjniina  Am  .  SE  Wasiiiiiitai.  DC  20003 


Maun  E.  Bum.  1511  K  ^.  M.  »3S  Washiniton.  K  TOOOS 

B»fio»-llareWltf,  1850  I 

Butera  t  Mmn.  1275  fkinsytvama  *w..  NN  Washmiton.  K  20004  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ot 


Do 

Do 


tew  rodi  «w .  m  WasDmiton.  DC  20006 
C  Street.  NE  Washinitm.  DC  20002 


,  4;b 


lith 


Do 
Do. 


dMHibtn  Assoctatts,  lac 

Cktniikon  K  Company.  1(0  !8l)i  Street, 
kttrty  R  Cile».  1001  Confectnml  *« 


Do 


William  1  Colley.  3050  K 
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CafflDnOit  InHfiiatioiul.  I  c.  2775  SouU  Ouinqi  SbMt.  1520  Mm|tm.  VA  22206 

Do -. - 

Camp  BarjA  Batn  t  Tali   2550  M  St..  M*.  1275  WiSlMi|ton.  K  20037 

Do 

Saiati  L  Camplxll.  1735 
Capitol  AssaiatK.  he. 

Do 

Robert  CastiDollar.  1000  : 
CiiiiHl  and  Auociates.  Ii 

Do 

Oi 

9» 

Oi 


Street.  NW.  1702  WasMn|ton.  DC  20036  „. 

:.  655  15tli  St..  NW.  11100  Wasluniton.  DC  20005  . 


Al  Calalatn.  2300  N  Stret  .  NW.  1725  WasNniton.  K  20037  ... 
G.  Thomas  Cator.  1050  li  It)  Street,  m  WasKiniton.  DC  20036  . 


1625  K  Street.  NW.  1200  WasliM|liM.  K  20006  . 
'     '         '».  1100  Washmjton.  K  20036  . 
IIOOl  Wisnmgtofl.  DC  20036  .. 
Jane  Dunn  Cimncione.  55)  13t4i  Strtd.  m.  tSCO-E  Washington.  DC  20004 
Sharan  Cissall.  709  D  St*t.  SE  Washmfton.  DC  20003  


Jokn  F,  Ciart.  2914  Monn  [  Street  Coiumpia.  SC  29205  

Midiael  S.  Ciart.  218  D  j.  SE  Wishmjlon.  DC  20003  

Vernon  A.  Claili.  2100  Prifcsylvinia  Ave,  m  1600  Washmjton.  K  20037  _ _.. 

Vent  Ciart  A  Associaies,  (100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  KOO  Washiii|to«.  K  2(l037-3202  . 

MctKlle  C,  Clay,  8630  Fe«lon  Street.  1615  Silver  Sprnj.  HO  20910  

William  A.  Clinord,  510-5|5  Revere  Beach  Bhrd,  Revere.  MA  02151  „.., 

CWan  A  Dean,  1 101  Ve»0(it  Ave,  l«N,  1400  Washmpon,  DC  20005 

Coalition  for  Food  Aid.  12)7  H  Nash  Street  V<in|ton.  VA  22209 


Cotfield  Ungaretti  Harrs  i  i  Slavin,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  MM.  1900  WaskinilOA.  DC  20006  . 


;t    NW,  1330  Wasl)in(ton.  DC  20007 


Calvin  Evans  Collier,  lOll  Wisconsin  Am  .  NW  Washm|ton.  DC  20007 


1050  K  Street,  m.  #400  Wastiin|ton.  DC  20007 

920  L  Street.  NW.  4th  noor  Wasliio|ton.  DC  20036-5004 


Collier  Shannon  (  Scott. 

Connertoo  Ray  1  Simon 

bi  Coot.  218  D  Street,  St  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Coordinadora  de  Organua  innes  Enpresanales  de  Conercio  E<t.  1025  Thomas  Ufmat  Slntt.  MN  NaslM|loa.  K  20007  . 

Heidi  S.  Coppola.  425  Pal  i  Avenue  New  Toit.  NT  10043   

Bartura  J,  W  Cosinll,  K  31  Pennsylvania  Am..  NN  Washington.  DC  20004 

-      --  Columliia.  »1600  Portland,  0«  97201 

;ireet.  m  Washington.  DC  20006 


Paul  S  Cosgrave.  222  S* 

Coudeit  Brottiers.  1627  I 

Chnstopher  D  Coursen.  1133  Connecticut  Am  ,  IM,  4900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Covington  I  BuMing.  I20(  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NW  PD  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  20044  . 

leny  W  Col  2300  N  StiMI.  NW,  1725  Washington,  DC  20037 

Joseph  F  Crangle.  1250  jiatler  Towers  ButlaM.  NY  14202 

Cuitis  R,  Cms.  1600  Rt<4le  island  Aw,,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Damt  T,  Crew.  1341  G  St,.  IM  II 100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Pete  Cnu.  P,0.  Bn  10OO-II76  Ouluth,  M  55814  _ 

Man*  A  Ctime.  1511  K  Street.  IW  1335  Washington.  DC  20005 

Retard  C,  Curry.  P  0  Bt^  66  Mclean.  VA  22101  

Do 


Do 


Culler  t  StanfwM.  700  1  th  SMel.  NN.  lOHl  floor  NUlMftia.  DC  20005  . 
Davidson  Collini  Gmp.  1 211  Connacticiil  Jta..  NW.  KIO  Wajkmfton.  K  20036  . 

Do   


k. 

h. 

Di. 

h. 

Di. 

h. 

k. 

k. 

Bl. 
Umda  C.  Daws.  1S25  -y^ 
Da«n  (  Hwrnan.  1455  Rinnsytvania  AMnue.  NW.  11200  WashrngtM.  DC  20004  . 

Da 
DetmoM  t  Phnpton.  Sfe  Third  ta .  23rd  Ftaor  New  Tort  NT  10022  . 
Paticia  L  Oetiman.  293  M  Sta«.  NW,  1300  Washington.  K  2003C  . 
MilcMI  Dilk.  in6  G  StM.  mr  POJoi  37347  Waskmgton.  K  20013  . 
INIaid  L  Dmory.  2300 1 1  SbMl.  W.  1725  Waahnilan.  K  20037  . 


Street.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 


12»23rtSL.I 


UmH  H.  OesffloM.  17(  7  PMnsytaaia  Ah..  NN.  I7M  WashMfton.  K  20006 

Donald  J  Dtviae.  91)  Pii  ica  9Mt  Alnndni.  VA  22314 

He«y  L  Diamond.  1350    Stnat  W.  1700  NidMi|ltn.  K  20005  . 

Usa  M  DHiackia.  1455  "      — 

DiHd  DiOfBo.  1016  16M 

1.  ian  Doftatt.  1301  Pn  aytvaau  Am..  IM.'I300  WaihinflM.  K  20004 

Dow  UdMcs  t  Mboftn 

Do 

0»  -._ 


DC  20037 


Employer/Client 


Global  Positionmg  Assn 

Harza  Engineenng  Company 

Minois  Department  of  Energy  (  Natural  Resources 

Mittelhuaser  Corp 

United  Illuminating 

National  Committee  For  A  Human  Ute  Amendment.  \k 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Acacia  Group 

Bank  ot  Baltimore 

Citinns  Financial  Group,  Inc 

Dime  Savings  Bank  ot  New  Yoft 

Financial  Services  Couwil 

HomeFed  Bank 

Household  International 

Nevada  Mining  Assn.  inc 

NVR  Savings  Bank 

Rxhestei  Community  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund 

Wisconsin  League  of  Financial  Institutions,  ltd 

Oshkosh  Tiuck  Corp 

Stewart  A  Stewnson.  Inc 

American  Industries  Trust  Co 

Coalition  for  Emphiyment  Opportunities 

American  Institute  ot  An:hitects 

Amencan  Academy  of  Allergy  A  ImmunoloB 

National  Association  of  Addiction  Treatment  Providers 

Cashdullar-Jones  8  Company  (ForCouncil  on  Education  Research  t 

Ron  Ansin 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Jersey  Instutute  ot  Technology 

Pacific  Presbyterian  Hospital 

Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tnbe 

Uniwrsity  of  Detroit  Mercy 

Uniwrsily  ot  SI,  Thomas 

Murphy  A  Demory,  Ltd  (For  Amerxan  Mobile  Sateliite  Co) 

Neece  Cator  A  Associates  (ForJkmeiKan  industrial  Hygiene  Assn) 

Neece.  Cator  A  Associates  (ForDesign  Professional  Coalition) 

Neece  Cator  i  Associates  (ForHaiardous  Waste  Action  Coalition) 

National  Committee  to  Presenie  Saial  Secunty  I  Medicare 

Science  Museum  of  Minnisola 

laniide  Corp 

National  Hydropower  Assn 

Kessler  &  Associates  (ForEnsco  Washington) 

Messier  t  Associates  (For  Sando:  Corp) 

Assaiatnn  of  America's  Pubic  Television  Stations 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Coalition  for  Property  Rights 

Coalition  for  Property  Rights 

Brown  A  Associates 

AmeiKan  Dispatchers  Assn 

Very  Special  Arts 

Monroe  Communications 
Nationai  Trade  Assn 
Graceiy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 
Golden  Gate  Petroleum  International 
bitemationai  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters 
Fnends  of  the  Earth 

Citibank  NA 

Amencan  Council  of  life  Insurance 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  A  Weigler  (ForJknadarto  Petroleum  Corp) 

Bntish  Columbia.  Province  of.  {Office  of  Attorney  General) 

Coursen  Group  (For Amdahl  Corp) 

American  PCS.  LP. 

Murphy  A  Demory.  Ltd.  (ForCable  I  Wireless  North  AmeiKa.  Inc) 

Block  A  Colucci.  PC 

Nationai  Rifle  Assn  ot  Amerxa 

ietterson  Group  (ForJR.  Simplot  Company) 


Nationai  Committee  for  a  Human  Ufe  Amendment.  Inc 

Coastal  Reports.  Inc 

Kenetech  Power  Resources 

US  Windpower 

Raleigh-Ourham  Airport  Authonty 

Amencan  Adwilismg  Federation 

Amencan  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Assaiatnn  of  Nationai  AdMrtiseis 

Direct  Martieling  Assn 

Field  Container  Corp 

Garden  State  Paper  Company 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca 

Halltown  Paperboard  Co 

Maganne  Publishers  of  Amenca 

Media  General.  Inc 

Miller  1  Chevalier.  Chtd 

Nationai  Assn  of  Bioadcastars 

Ncwart  Group 

Newman  1  Company 

Rock-Tenn  Company 

Rouse  Company 

Sonoco  Products  Co 

Southeast  Paper  Manufactunng  Co 

WaldoilCorp 

White  Pigeon  Paper  Company 

Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Assn 

Florida  Business  Associates 

National  Foreign  Trede  Council 

Ratired  Ines  Resent  Group 

Amencan  Airlines 

National  Assn  o<  Arab  Americans 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortpge  Corp 

Murphy  A  Demory.  Ltd  (For£able  A  Wireless  North  Amenca.  Inc) 

Ciba-Gcigy  Corp 

Republican  Party  of  Puerto  Rico 

Bevendga  A  Diamond  (For<^terenc<  of  Nationai  Part  Concessioneis) 

Amencan  Mstitute  of  Certilicd  Public  Accountants 

National  Federation  ol  Federal  Emptoytes 

Pubic  Lands  Counai 

Antncan  biytstnrs  L4e  hisurance 

Canadian  Committaa  for  National  Treatment 

totematoial  B'hood  o(  Tumsltn  Chauflcn  Warehodseis- 

ToRhmait  Corp 
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Orpnuition  of  Individual  Tilini 


Do. 


John  C.  Omle  Jr.,  211  D  a,  St  WasHinitwi.  DC  20003         

DuDefjtem  Gmip.  Inc.  2100  Pennsyhnnu  Ave.,  m,  1350  Washinirtoci  DC  20037  

Ducheneain  Gefart  t  Associates,  1155  Conn..  *«..  IW.  1400  Washiniton.  K  20036" 

Do -* 

Do  .  


Ananno  H.  Ouddy.  1350  I  Stmt.  P«»r«7b"iaSSfiio(i7iic  2bob5"Z 

Joe  DiKdck.  P.O.Bo«  19089  Washiniton.  DC  20036-9089 

John  Dudmskr  Jr .  201  Massachusetts  Ave  .  Nt.  IC-9  Washington  OC'  iodiji? 

Robert  Dunkel.  1875  I  Street.  IM.  11110  Washinjton,  OC  20006       _. 

Chns  Durtim.  1630  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314-3465  . T~ 

Dutto  t  Associates.  412  first  St..  St.  #100  Washiniton.  DC  20003 .""' 

Do  . 


DiiefEliuJMephiMiiis.  600  (lew  Hampshire  Ave,  NW.IlOOOWashinjton.  DC  20037    .     

Anthony  S.  Earl.  One  South  Pinclineii  Street  PO  Bar  2113  Madison.  Wl  53701-2113 

Thomas  J.  ErKkson.  1030  15th  Street,  11020  Washinjton.  DC  20005  ~ 

Clew  Evans.  P.O.  Ba  841  Atilene.  IX  79604  .  ™ 

tvansGroup.Ud.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave.  1810  Washington.  DC  20007      1' _ 

Faejre  I  Benson.  1140  Connecticut  Ave.  M*.  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Famihf  Education  Savrng  I  Sheitef  (FlSSl.  20  Gnenwiod  Shoals  Dnve  Grasonvil'le,  MRiioB 

Robert  Fedonnchik.  PC  B«  1731  Traverse.  Ml  49685  ™i«,""<im«  ™- 

finincial  Executives  Institute.  10  Madison  Avenue  PC,  Bo  i93«'  Monistnm.  ill' b7962-i'938"' 

Shanxi  R.  fine.  1776  K  Street.  **  Washington.  DC  20O06 

fleishman-Hillard.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave..  KW,  7tli  Flow  Wastiiogton.  DC  iixaiZZ~Z. 


Do. 
0*. 
Do. 
Do. 
to. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 


Ronnie  G.  Flippo.  701  Pennsiitvania  Ave.,  m.  «M'Wa5iiin«t(ffl'.bc  200^ 
Do „ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


David  L  Fkxy.  2300  N  Street,  NW,  1725  Washingtonrtic"2b037' 

Do  

Joseph  P  Foley.  206  G  St .  NE,  #20i  Washmgion.  DC  ioooi 

Do  . 


Edward  H.  Focgotson.  1350  I  Street.  !•».  1700  Washington.  DC  20005 
James  I.  Fotis.  1600  Rhode  island  Ave .  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Chuck  Fb,  218  D  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


Vemck  0.  French.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  il2MWa$h(ngtn«,0C  20004^^!^ 


Do. 
Do. 


Robert  H,  frenal.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE.  #304  Washington  DC  20003 
Eluabeth  Fntschle.  555  13th  Street.  ItH.  #430W  Washington  DC  20004 
Richard  L  fruchterman  III.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
fulbnght  t  Jaewski.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m  Washington  DC  20004 
Pattison  Fulton.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave..  #900-W  Washington  DC  20004 

Do __ 

FICA  Fairness  Coahtion,  P.O.  BGoi  66674  Washington!  DC  2M35^667< 

Wayne  Gable.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #670  Washington.  OC  20005 
Julie  leigh  Gackenbach.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 


Galland  Kharasch  Morse  t  Garfinkle.  PC.  1054  31st  sireet.  m  Second  Fkliwasiiiiigton^Oc' 20007 " 

Oo 

Bnggs  Gamblin.  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Theodore  J.  Gamsh.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington  DC  20003  "„ 

Elise  Gemeinhardt,  1620  L  Sireet.  NW.  #800  Washington  OC  20036  '"""""" 
David  k  Getken.  655  15th  Street.  **.  #300  Washington,  OC  20005      _ 
Anne  Giesecke.  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005   ' 
Jacqueline  Gillan.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  Nt.  #410  Washington  DC  2do6'2 
Michael  B.  Gillett.  1425  H  46th  Street  Seattle  WA  98103  ~I 

Brad  Oilman.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd  .  11010  Arlington  VA  22201 
Mattheer  0.  Glassef.  1919  Part  Road.  NW  Washington  DC  20010 
Gold  t  Uebengood.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  **.  #950  Washington  DC  20004" 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


William  J.  Gordon.  1401  Eye  Street,  m.  #200  Washington.  K  20005    __.  ,""" 

Beverty  Atkinson  Gore.  131  North  Fairfai  Street.  #3  Aleundna  VA  22314 

Barbara  Gray.  P.O.  Boi  3958  Missoula.  MT  59806  

Greater  Washington  Educational  Telecommunications  Assn.  P.O.Bcii  2626' wiiin'it'on' DC '20013" 
Janet  R  Gregof.  1331  H  Street,  m.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Nancy  Gregonch.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  #330  Washington.  DC  20007      ""JZU " 

James  W.  Grrttith,  7027  lara  Dnve  Villa  Rica.  GA  30180  '"     1 

Cynthia  P,  Gnsso.  1 101  Snteenth  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  'mo'm      Z. 

Gabnel  Guerra-Mondragon.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  #711  Washington  DC  20001 ~ 

Pamela  0  Guttain,  501  Second  Street.  Nt  Washington  DC  20002  _  """""" 

Frederick  H.  Gulden.  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  #1600  Falls  Church  VA  2204'l"     

Lewis  GulKk.  1911  n  Myer  Drwe.  #702  Artington  VA  22209  

Phyllis  A.  Guss.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Sireet.  m  6th  Floof  Washington  '6c '20o6'7 " ~" 

JoceJyn  A.  Guyer.  1350  New  York  Ave,.  NN  Washington.  DC  20005 

Barry  Hager,  1701  K  St..  NW.  #900  Washington.  K  20006  ~Z 

Hale  and  Don.  1455  Pennsylvama  Ave..  PWIf.  (1000  Washington.  DC  20004  

Sarah  E.  Haller.  1615  L  Street.  NW,  #320  Washington,  DC  20036         _ 

Matthew  W  Hamill.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #750  Washington.  K  20001 " 

Marti  Hamilton.  5400  Canlhn  Pmnt  #400  Kirtland.  WA  98083    _         „'       H  "Z 

Gregory  L  Hammond.  5010  Wisconsin  Ave..  NW.  #1 18  Washington  DC  zioii  Z'  _ ~ 

Annati2  Hannan.  150  Glover  Avenue  Norwalk,  CN  06856  . .  

HarkM  Firm.  2021  K  Street,  NW.  (310  Washington.  DC  20006 


Mary  M.  Hartmin,  8410  Fredcnchsburg  Rd.,  #341  San  Antonio.  TX  78229 

Hioleo  Aiainst  Longer  Tnickj,  2200  Wilson  Bhn)..  S-102-125  Arlington.  VA  22201" 

Todd  J.  Heuptli.  4554  A  S.  28th  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22206 

William  H.  HacM.  499  S.  Capitol  Street,  SW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20003  . 


,  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Wasliiuloii  k'20OO3 
Keith  E.  Henderson.  1725  K  Street.  NW,  (814  Washington.  DC  20006         T_      _ 

laonan)  N.  Henderson.  1730  K  Street  NW.  (201  Washington.  OC  20006  '  "Z 

Keb/ii  L  Henderson,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  (902  Washington,  OC  20036-4502  J1__Z_ZI 

Margaret  C.  Hemy.  1919  Pannqrtnnia  Aw..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Guy  M.  Hicki,  1000  Wilmi  BouMvird,  (2407  Artington,  VA  22209 

Dand  Hmmabtam,  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ~' 

Anntte  R.  Hnet,  11009  Copti  Place  Silver  Spniw,  HO  20902 .' 

Dan  L  Hitt,  1 101  15tti  Street.  NW  Wastiiniton,  DC  20005  „ 

Alo  Hittle,  218  D  Street,  St  W»liin|tDn.  DC  20003  

Hobbs  Straus  Dean 

Oo... 


1 1  Wilder.  1819  H  St.'.  NW,  (MO  WtsiHn'ftoii,  iic~20006'' 


Emptoyef/Client 


Nortdsvan 

Fnends  ot  the  Earth 

CompTel 

Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 

Eight  Northern  Indian  Puebhs  Councd 

lohono  O'Odham  Natm 

Kah  kidustnes.  bic 

Great  Lakes  Electric  Consumen  Asm 

Central  Ftorida  Researeh  Parti 

Times  Mirror  Company 

National  Rural  letter  Carriers  Assn 

American  Iron  L  Steel  Institute 

SKPA  Industries  ol  America,  Inc 

National  Steel  I  Shipbuilding  Co 

Quartes  (  Brady  (ForMedical  College  ot  Wisconsinl 

National  Grain  Trade  Council 

West  Teus  Utilities  Company 

National  independent  Automobile  DealCfs  Assn 

Lutheran  General  Health  Care  System 


Financial  tacutnres  Instutute 

Washington  Citinns  for  NMd  Trade 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  kitermartiet  Coordination 

AmeiKan  Health  Care  Assn 

American  Optometnc  Assn 

Association  of  American  Railniads 

EDS 

LeGere  Walking  Stick  Foundation 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas 

Pharmaceutical  Coalition 

Third  District  Industnal  Development  hitiatne  Fund 

United  Homeowners 

R  G  flippo  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForJMna  Life  1  Casualtyl 

R.G  Rippo  I  Associates.  Inc  (ForJUabama  Power  Company) 

R  G  Fhppo  1  Associates.  Inc  (For*nencan  Institute  ot  Certified  Public  Jtouet- 

ants) 
R.G,  Flippo  t  AssKiates.  Ik  (ForMsa,  Inc) 
R  G  Rippo  I  Assaiates.  Inc  (ForMxtolk  Southern  Corp) 
R  G  flippo  (  Ass«iales,  Inc  (For*JR  Nabiso  Washington) 
Murphy  (  Oemory,  Ltd  (ForAnefKan  Mobile  Satellite  Consortium! 
Murphy  t  Demoiy.  Ltd  (ForCable  I  Wireless  Nortli  America.  Inc) 
Foley  8  Co,  Inc  (foiMedia,  Inc) 
National  Assn  of  Orthopaedic  Nurses 
Skidmon  Owings  t  Mernll  (SON) 
National  Rifle  Assn  of  AmeiKa 
Fnends  ol  the  Eartti 
French  t  Company  (Forlnteraational  Electronics  Migis  t  CoosaMis  ol  Amenu. 

French  t  Company  (For:Mont|Oinery  Word  t  Co  tac) 

French  i  Company  (FofrWheels.  Inc) 

United  Parcel  Semce 

Transco  Energy 

Williams  Telecommunications  Group 

Barrett  Resources  Corp 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe 

OriKk  Hemngten  t  Sutclitfe 

Koch  Industries,  Inc 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Assn  of  Theatre  Owners 

Teitile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  America 

Common  Cause 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Hetmpolitan  Ufe  Insurance  Company 

New  Prsgressne  Party 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Advocates  for  Highway  8  Auto  SaMy 

Alanlc  Richfield  Co 

Robertson  Monagle  t  EasUugh  (FwOty  of  Itaiai] 

City  ot  Braomfield,  Colorado 

Ameican  College  of  Cardiology 

Amencan  Trucking  Assn 

Coca  Cola  Company 

SouHiwest  Detreit  Hosprtal 

Washington  Post  Company 

PacitK  Resources.  Inc 

Metropolitan  Anahrsis  1  Retrieval  Systems,  he  (Mars,  Inc) 

Rosapepe  8  Spanos. Inc 

National  Dub  Association 

Voters,  hK 

Independent  Prtrolevm  Assn  of  imena 

TNC  International  (Forktencan  Oept  of  Commerce  8  Industnal  Oevetoment) 

Fertiluer  Institute 

National  Ben  Wholesalers  Assn 

bitemational  Interests.  Inc 

Citians  for  Reliable  I  Safe  Highways  (CRASH) 

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For Amencan  Communities  for  Cleanup  Eouity  (JCCfl) 

Fund  (or  Pmrete  Assistance  in  Internal  I  Devetopmenl  (Paid) 

Medallno  Oil  Company 

Sandu  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Independent  CoUcges  t  Universities 

HcCaw  Cellular  CommunicatioiB.  he 

National  Staff  Leasing  Assn 

United  States  Surgcal  Corp 

bitemational  BottM  Water  Asj« 

Diamond  Shamreck,  tac 

Amencaa  Assn  of  Airport  Eaecutives 

HecM  Spencer  t  Assaiates  (ForJtatmal  Automate  MercJunteing  Assn) 

National  AulomatK  Merdiaadismg  Assn 

Hatch  o(  Ornies  Birth  Detects  Foundation 

Black  Fold  Lincoln  Haniry  Dealers  Assn 

Amencan  Lung  Assn 

Arter  t  Hadden  (ForJtorgaa  Stanley  8  Co.  lac) 

Nortbnio  Coip 

PuMc  CitiBn  Heelth  Research  Gnup 

United  SUtes  Student  Assn 

3H  Co  (Hinnesala  Hinng  8  Htg) 

f  noMls  ol  the  Earth 

Alamo  Novajo  School  Beard 

Blact  Hesa  Communis  School  Board 
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k. 

k. 
B». 
Ih. 
Dt. 


Do  . 
Bo. 
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OrianialKiii  or  Indmduai  Filial 


lk(M  (  Hartwi.  SSS  13t   St,IW«oslMttM.  DC  2D004-II0S 

Do 


IM  »310  Wasltm|to<i.  DC  20004 


Wlind  I  Hirt.  1001  Pwisytvjnu  *w .  

E»«titt  Bo»d*llm|si«x1iiiJi.  1J41  G  Stwt,  IM,  9th  Floor  Wasliington.  X  20005  . 

lorn  Hooj.  901  31st  Stwl  H*  WasHirnton,  K  20007  

Umhay  Iteoef,  801  Ptnritvania  *w  .  IM.  1730  Waslim|to<<.  OC  200O4 

Russall  Houston.  1199  H  furtaj  Stnat.  MOl  Aloundna.  VA  22314  

»ot)tn  L  HulMI,  7013  Kf*i  Road  8edto(d,  OH  44146  

Stawfl  E  HumencUiousa.  J76  fan  Oaks  Of  Collnrville.  IK  38017  

Stawi  M,  HflH.  2100  Peifisytvania  Aw  ,  m.  #560  WasHiniton.  DC  20037 

Sui  Hfmd.  Ml  31st  StraM.  IM  WasKmiton.  K  20O07 
Do 


MonnoOai  Mailiatini  Assi    1008  »  RanOotp*  Stnol.  S-103  *rti»|to«.  ¥»  22»I 

WtraatKWial  Businoss^jtmrntdt  Coumtllon.  loc,  811  Connocticiit  tm..  m.  11200  Wasliinjtoo.  DC  20006  . 
Do 

Do - 

KaNilooii  Mand.  1724  Ml  isachusetts  Aw .  IM  Washinitoii.  DC  20036  . 
«i  JaclBoii.  100  Imliaoa  Ai  inut.  IM  Wasnmiton.  DC  20001 
Hamtl  Jamts.  600  Maiyti  id  Aw .  SN.  1700  Washin|ton.  OC  20024 


John  T  Jams.  Tlia  Jam  i  Mipaii*  1901  L  Stttct.  MM.  1300  Wastiin|ton.  OC  20036 
Do 

Do 


looti  WaikH  WaacdW  l^>  fwnt  Caim.  (  Demgn.  1776  Eye  Stroat.  m.  1245  Washinjlo".  DC  20006 

lokn  Stewn  Mtt.  1850  1 1  S»r»t«.  m  Wajtiiottoii.  OC  20036  - 

Jan  L  Kahn.  1001  P««nj»  lama  Aw ,  m.  11350  Washington,  DC  20004  -...- 

Kahn  Soam  t  Conway,  1  «1  P«nns»(»ania  Aw  ,  IM,  f  1350-lt  Washington,  OC  20004  

Linda  Htllaf  Kamm,  1875tonn«tici.t  Aw ,  IM,  1710  Washington.  X  20009 — 

Thomas  J  Kana  J< ,  1000  |»ilson  Boulmrd,  #2800  Adington,  VA  22209 


Kattin  Mucfun  Zavis  I  Ounbrotl.  1025  Thomas  JeMetson  Street,  m.  I70O  E  tNastanfton.  K  20007  . 

Paul  C  Hit:.  3300  Wijra^sin  Aw  ,  IM  Wasliington.  OC  20016  

Kaye  Scholar  Fierman  Hay(  i  Hand*.  901  15lh  St..  IM.  #1100  Washington.  K  2000S 

Catheniw  M  Neane.  1667H  Street.  IM.  1800  Washington.  X  20O06  

RoOert  J  Keefe.  444  II  Capitol  Street.  1711  Washington.  DC  20001  

knnitaf  L  Kaehan   1901  fennsylvania  Aw.  IM  10th  Floor  Washington,  K  20006 

Lana  Kaetly,  1800  Ma$sa<»iusetts  Aw ,  IM  Washington.  OC  20036  .._ 

Jana  M,  tatfw,  1150  Con«Kticut  M  ,  IM  #507  Washington.  K  20036 

ItailB  Itehoa,  218  0  St 

MIy  Ai<4anon  t  Assaial 

Judith  Kanaady.  1050  Tl 

Jaannina  M  Kanney.  1(41 

Richard  S  Kasslet,  709  ' 

King  t  Soalding,  1730 

Rarua  V  lUrt.  1920  N 


Empioyof/Cliaflt 


Washington,  X  20003 

s  Inc   10:0  I5th  Street,  IM,  #700  Washington.  K  2000$  , 

las  Jetterson  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20007  

Wilson  8)yd..  #400  Admgton.  VA  22201  

Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  200C3 


nsytvania  Am.  IM.  #1200  Washington.  K  20006  . 
.  IM  Washington.  X  20036 


Carta  Kish.  962  Wayne  Ai»iiije.  #750  Sih«  Sprng.  MD  2O910 

Kreolh  I  Altman.  2101  I  Street.  IM.  #210  Washington,  DC  20037  ... 

Jalu  Itiutwaan),  777  Uthi Street.  IM  Washington,  X  20005  

Ruth  M  itiirti.  5517  Che«  Chase  Flmy    IM  Washington,  DC  20015  . 
Ikck  L  Laird.  1050  17th  {treat.  "*.  #550  Washington,  DC  20036  .._ 

OavHl  f  Lambert  IH.  PC  iBd  1417-D49  Aleaandna.  VA  22313  

Jennilef  Lamvxi.  2030  mlStnat.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036 


Dina  Moses  Land   1764  <td  Meadow  Lane.  #350  McLean,  VA  22102 

fam  M,  Lapidus,  6736  Hiandale  Road  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 

Chnstophaf  D  Larsen  60t  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  S£.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Ikcola  LawMin.  444  Nortt  Capaol  Street.  #711  tHashmgton.  DC  20001 

Lot  OHcti  ot  Datonh  ^aeMun.  CokMiha  ivan  555  13tk  Stntt  NN.  tl220  East  Washington,  OC  20004-1109 
Do  . 


BillB.  Laflot.  1111  14«h^       . 

G.  riiMthy  laifMon.  11«  *.  Fairta  Stnal.  #801  AKiandna.  VA  22314 

Ctata  L  Uppert.  POJ|i  lOOO  PMJ  721  Diiluth.  MM  55814 

Owid  R.  Lminoii.  1133  J5th  Stmt.  M.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Rotait  W.  LMly,  1600  MStioat.  M)  Washio|le«.  DC  20036  

W  Tunny  Loda,  499  ^  CapM  Stnat  SW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20003 
G.  Tlwui  loaf.  1030  1  «i  Stntl.  M).  #1100  Washington.  OC  20005 
UN  Ua  Fm.  (550  Un  M  Plan  Ned..  MOO  Batai  Rouge.  LA  70809 
litki  llatai.  1200  Ciyi  lal  Dim.  1814  Arfmgton,  VA  22202 
■m2mI  L  [turn,  im  »m  Hanpikm  Am.  W.  1200  Washmgto*.  DC  20036 
bwUllwIi.  1275  II  iUootM.  (1100  Nnkinglon.K  20005 

jHHt  lioa.  21S  D  St.  U  NaslMiltM.  K  20003  . 

Mort  A.  MKan.  1747  I  moilMMa  Ammo.  WT.  (900  WashMgM.  K  20006  . 
JMkaiw  t.  MactaaM.  1 150  Nn  Tat  /to..  M  Nnhniloii.  DC  20005 
Sm*K  KkOouM,  315j9iaA  S  IMmHoi.  K  20003 


I  Prtta  Mian  C  mIMt  Nmi  Biwn.  2033  M  StnoL  M.  (900  Waslmitm.  DC  20036 

t  W.  Malar.  1133  ;  Irt  SInaL  «».  3rt  Hmt  NadMftn.  K  20036  — 

■aoO  nalls  t  PMvi ,  1200  Raa  HmpsImi  Am..  MD,  (200  NashMflo*.  K  20036 
To«  ■— a.  1615  H  Sbja.  WWiilwutai.  K  20062 


Sm  r.  mmm.  rOM  m  S(Wla*n.  X  2J304 __ 

■art  HMMr»33H:bMLM.  1300  «nlM|lM.K2«03(-33»  

UMW.  D.  IMdi*.  It  1.  «■  130WHIL  SaMi.  V»  22843 

SinaillBi<atll*itn,»S»«flaflaraiHtlitai.a33174 

M  D.  «*«.  3819  a  W  DrtM  AtaaAia. «  22310 

AimM  Mmn.  urn  3M  StiML  W  MaskMClBi.  K  20001 — ~— 

Maya  Bnan  t  Ptatt,  K  N  hOBytean  Aaaia.  M.  (6500  NaslMifloi,  OC  20006 

Do - 

.  218  D  Mai.  St  WaahwflM.  K  20003 


HcAnlrfla  IWly  i  laftM  h.  1341  G  Stnat  M.  2id  Flaa  Wii>i»»ai.  K  200IS  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo... 

Do 


Kodiak  Area  NatnK  Aun 
Pinon  Community  School  Boaid 

Ramah  Navaio  School  Board 

Rock  Point  Community  School 

Rough  Rock  Community  School 

ShipiDck  Attematrw  Schools.  Inc 

American  Academy  ot  Pediatrics 

American  College  ot  Osteopathic  Surgeons 

Berg  Steel  Pipe  Corp 

Damon  Corp 

Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Society  ot  Cntical  Care  Medicine 

Carton  Fuels  Corp  t  Subsidiaries 

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fof<>nimman) 

Hooper  Hooper  L  Owen  (For£art»n  Fuels  Corp) 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators 

Hulkill  Chemical  Corp  (For Cement  Kiln  Racycling  Coalition) 

Adoptiw  Families  of  AmerKa 

Hnek  I  Fa.  Ik  IForCanadair  Challenger,  Nk) 

Hilt  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForFemuzi  Group) 

Mil  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForMaida  (Horth  America),  Inc) 

Heicules.  Inc 

PrKter  t  Gamble 

USR  Optonii.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn 

National  Assn  of  letter  Carriers 

National  Federation  ot  Indexndcnt  Business 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Computer  Sciences  Corporation 

LaborManagement  Committee  lor  the  Timber  Indostiy 

Audubon  Institute.  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Kahn  Scares  i  Conway  (For^Westlake  Farms) 

Westlake  Farms 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Grumman  Corp 

Environmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance 

Fannie  Mae 

Spanish  Broadcasting  System 

Williams  Companies.  Inc 

TXC  International  IFor  Mexican  Oept  of  Commeice  t  Industrial  DewlopmentI 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Coopeiatiw  Assn 

Wallace  i  Edwards 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

US  Banknote  Corp 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Kessler  i  Associates  (Foiinsco  Washington) 

Union  Camp 

American  Mining  Congress 
Weil  t  Howe 

Golden  Years  Health  Care  Senicts.  he 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Coordinadora  de  Organuaciones  Empresanales  dc  Comaitio  Eit 

Electric  Reliability  Coalition 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores 

Common  Causa 

American  Froien  Food  Institute 

New  York  State  Assn  of  Piopnetary  Colleges 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ot  Amenca.  Inc  (IIM) 

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit 

AEtna  Life  t  Casualty 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  of  Missouri 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca 

Johnson  t  Johnson 

Lockheed  Corp 

National  Association  tor  the  Support  of  Long  Term  Can 

National  Health  Labs,  Inc 

Pfinr,  loc 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Martin  Manelta  Corp 

National  Guard  Assn 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Teition.  he 

hnovatne  Marble  6  Tile,  he 

Trans  Ceramica 

Verona  Martle  Company,  Inc 

American  Dental  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators 

Office  t  Professional  Emphyoes  IntI  Union,  laa\  2,  AFl-CIO 
Inwstmcnt  Company  hstituti 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForNatwnal  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 
Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (HMAJ 
MicroGeneSys.  he 
Burlington  Northern  Railmd 
Tandy  Corp 

PaeitiCorp  Eleetne  Operations 
Fnands  of  the  Earth 

Colliald  Ungaritti  Hams  t  Slawn  (ForNonm  Commumcatais) 
Spitfel  t  McOianmd  (ForAmencan  Communities  hr  Ckanup  Equity  (ACCO) 
National  Tavayan  Union 
Kraft  General  Foods 

Callolar  lelacofflfflonications  Industry  Assn  (C1U) 
General  Ehctne,  el  al. 
Chamber  of  Conmerec  ol  the  United  States 
Spartan  Mills 

Natanal  Assn  ol  Arab  Amencans 
Cawar  Valley  EhdrK  Assn 
Florida  trnti  t  light  Company 
lim  Hkitabaad  t  Assoeiata 
Oil  Clamicd  (  AInnc  Mortars  htematiORal  Union 
CaM  Piitnars  Lmitod  Paitnership 
Itayar  Bisan  t  Piatt  Scntancing  Commission  Coabtoo* 
Fnands  ol  the  Earth 

(ForChabol  Obsatvatoy  t  Seam  CanteO 
CHy  ol  CkattMoop 

Council  ol  AmahCM  (haisaas  Rasaarch  Centals 
Omrt  Iteeafcb  hstituta 
I  Diagnostic  Ratnaual  Systams 
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Orianuitnn  or  Indiviilual  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Cirodm  Kim  McCirtliir.  I4SS  Ponnsylvanio  Aw..  m7»iio¥isi^iiiiii.W2mi''~' 

Mcaurt  Genrd  t  Ntueoxhwoiidtf,  Inc.  801  Ptnrs)rlvani<  Aw.,  m.  W20  Wistiiniton.  iic  200M-2M4"' 

Do 

Oo 

Do 1..  ""ZZ  

Do ZT 

Bo 

Do 

Do ■  I 

Do „■ 

Oo 

Do - 

Oo ;,"" 

Cidithn  Williims  McConndl.  2251  Wisconsin  A»e..  NW  Wasiiin|ton.  OC  20007 "ZZ        '"'" 

John  H.  McCutclwon  II.  240  9th  Strael.  NE  Wishmjton  OC  20002  '  „ 

OinidJ.llcOenmitt.  1155  Connecticut  Aw,  NW.  #500  Washiniton  iic  20036     "" 

Susan  G.  McGuire.  4613  Hillbraok  Or  AnnandaK,  VA  22003  

Harnson  0.  Mchw.  622  C  Street.  SE  Washmjton,  DC  20003 


Francis  I  McLaughhn  Jr..  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  IlIOO  Washiniton.  K  20005 
Lindsay  Mdaufhlin.  1133  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  .. 
Thomas  E.  McMahon.  11718  Bowman  Green  Driw  Reston.  VA  22090 
P.  £.  McManus  Associates.  513  Caoitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washington.  OC  ifoooil 

Oo 

John  k  McOuaid.  1008  N  Randolph  Street.  S^ib3  Arlington  VJi  22201 1 

Michael  J.  McShane.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  12700  Arlington  VA  22209  ' 

James  Gregory  Means.  6252  15th  Place  Arlington.  VA  22205  

Manhm  F.  Meigs.  9300  Ix-  Highway  Fairtai,  VA  22031 


Joseph  R.  Memhnno.  I1?U  20th  Street.  NW.  1750  South  Wasltinfton.  DC  20036 
Cynthia  E.  Menfield.  U  .  Vermont  Aw.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
Oavid  P.  Mctzger.  1200  i9th  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036 
Meyers  t  Associates.  412  first  St.,  SE.  #100  Washington  OC  20003 

Oo 

John  L  Mica.  201  Massachusetts  Aw..  NE.  K^'i  Washington.  DC  MOOi _ 

David  Hichaud.  1400  16th  Street.  fW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 
Kathleen  Michels.  777  N  Capitol  Street.  NE.  #803  Washington  DC  20002 

Fred  Millar.  218  0  St..  SE  Washington.  OC  20003  

BoKce  Miller.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003                             """"""' 
G.  Daniel  Miller.  1140  Connecticut  Aw,  m.  #500  Washington  DC  20036  Z- 
Ray  Allen  Minmck.  P.O  Bo  1000,  Apt  •A304  Leawnworth,  KS  66048-1000 
John  V  Moller.  1707  L  Street  m.  #725  Washington,  OC  20036  

Do 

W  Kirt  Monroe,  1615  M  Street.  MN,  #220'  Washington.  OC  2003(5 Z 

Colleen  M.  Moore.  1819  L  Street,  m.  #900  Washmgton,  OC  20036    

Powell  A  Mooie,  1133  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    „ 

Do  , 


Timotjr  X.  Hoora.  Timothy  Moon  t  Co  2900  M  Sttoot  liriiMoiiiSiiiitoirDC  »^^^^ 

Wa«er  K  iiiooie,  iMi'Laroetriiiw',  #7K 'w^^^^^^  ' 

Robert  J,  Moran,  1050  17lh  Street,  m.  #700  Washington  DC  20036  ZZ 

Morgan  Lewis  t  Bocluus.  1800  M  St .  m.  #800  N.  Washington  DC  200'36"" 

John  H.Momll,  625  Slaters  Lane,  #200  Aloiandia,VA  22314  " 

Ronald  M,  Mottl.  6285  Pearl  Rd  Parma  Hgts.  OH  44130  ' ' 


Paul  W,  Mousseau  Jr.,  3000  K  Street,  m  Penthouse  3-A  Washinghn.  OC  20007 

Timothy  P.  Mullaney,  PC  Boa  1227  Dowr,  DE  19903 

Murray,  Scheer  (  Montgomery,  2715  M  Street,  m.  #300  Washington  OC  2o667 

Fred  Mutz  Associates,  1200  New  Hampshire  Aw,  NW,  #200  Washmgton  OC  20036' I"" 

National  Assn  for  the  Selt-Employed  (NASE),  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Heights  MD  20743" 
National  ChiMcare  Parents  Assn,  5105-1  BacUick  Road  Annandale  VA  22003 

Allen  Neece  k .  1050  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ~" 

Neill  t  Company,  Inc,  815  Connecticut  Aw,  NW     '" 
Aieunder  Netchvolodotf,  1301  Connecticut  Aw., 
Louis  H.  Nevms,  1500  K  Street. 

Do 

Oo ~~ 

Sara  S.  Nichols.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20103 
Robert  J  Nckens,  777  14lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
William  A  Nita.  1725  K  Street,  mt.  #914  Washington.  OC  20006 
Julia  J.  Nondl,  1155  Coonccticirt  Aw..  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  2003«' 

Oo 


,  (800  Washington,  OC  20006 
,  #200  Washington,  K  20036  .. 
».  #200  Washington.  OC  20005  


Plortti  Ametican  Reassurance  Corp.  200  Part  Avenue  New  rirti.  NY  ibiM' 
Ralph  0  Numberger.  1275  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005  ... 
Do 


JKk  0.  Nutter  II,  134 1  G  St..  NW  #1 100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Terence  H.  ffConndl  I.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  «».  #71 1  Washington  DC'  20001 " 

Clianes  Albert  ffConnor  Jr.,  P.OBa  2522  Aitmgtoo.  VA  22202 


Employer/ClMt 


O'Co"""  *  Honean.  1919  Pennsylvama  Aw..  NW.  #800  WashingtonTK'Mobs' 
Oo 


Do. 
Op. 
Do. 


R.  Hiduel  Odis,  701  POMsytvprna  Aw.,  m  Wislwoitai'.'oC  20004  "'    ~ " ~" 

Obaon  Frank  t  Nieda.  1400  16«i  Stnet  WW.  1400  Washington,  OC  2ob3isl222()' ■"'  ■" 

?"/Tff""!!»  *  •*»"■  '""  '•»•«!*»»««  Aw,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  DC  20OK  ~~""  

Raul  Ortna.  7  Rortlinip  Court  RoctwUe.  HO  20*50  _  

Sima  OsdoPy.  305  7tli  Street  SE  Washmgton.  K  20003 _      'ZZZ_I"ZZ 

Oaiyt  OwM.  101  Ponnqitania  *w.,  NW,  #730  Waskingtpn.  OC  20004 1 

Do "  *" 

Do 

Dp ZZ       ZZ 

Stpptien  F.  Owm,  2020  K  Street,  NW,  1800  WashMigtpp.  DC  nOOt    "ZT 

Thpmaa  J.  Padden,  27  Firtree  Rd.  Lenttom.  PA  I90SC  _  ZZ'ZTZT'ZZZ." 

Pagonis  I  Oonnally  Gnup,  Inc.  cA  Dow  Loknts  t  AJbertson  1255  tlwnt^TMni  Sipet  lii»  WpsliiliiSiroc"2M37 

BeniaminLPalumbp.  1(29  K  St..  NWWasliiogton.OC  20006  t  »».       wwmm.,  w,  owf 

Palumbp  t  Ccmlt.  Inc.  162S  K  SL,  NW,  »  1100  Wastungton,  K  20006    '  ~  I  

Ion  Bous  t  Mow.  2550  H  St,  NW  NPdmfloa.  K  M037 

Oo — 

Oo -......—  ___ 

Ol ~ 

Op " 

Oi . ZZ 

Oo 

Dp 

Op • 


Electrenic  Data  Systems  Cotp 

General  Atomics 

Hamilton  County 

Jcknson  Controls,  Inc 

Monarch  Wine  Comapny 

National  Greyhound  Assn 

Nevada  Power 

Seafarers  International  Union 

Washoe  County 

MetPath,  Inc 

America  Mining  Congress 

Asa  ICO,  Inc 

Bamck  Resources  (USA.  Inc) 

Coeur  d'Alcne  Mines  Corp 

Electric  Reliability  Coalition 

General  Atomics 

Hecia  Mines 

Idaho  Power  Company 

LB  bidustnes 

Nichols  Enterpnses 

Ptielps  Oodgc  Corp 

World  Cup  USA  1994,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Trade  t  Technical  Schools 

National  Taxpayers  Union 

Capital  Holding  Corp 

National  Center  on  Education  t  the  Economy 

Protect  Advisory  Group 

American  Dental  Assn 

IWU 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

Hydroacoustcs,  bic 

McConnell  Douglas 

Intermodal  Marketing  Assn 

TRW,  Inc 

Centenor  Energy  Corp 

ICF  International,  Inc 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (ForHoopa  Valley  Tnbe) 

AmerKan  Medical  Assn 

Daws,  Graham  (  Stubbs 

College  of  Agriculture,  New  ktenoi  State  Unmersly 

College  ot  Engineering,  New  MeiKO  State  University 

Central  Flonda  Research  Park 

Natioral  Wildlife  Federation 

American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anesthetists 

Fnends  of  the  Earth 

Fnends  of  the  Earth 

Faegre  1  Benson  (ForiLuthem  General  Health  Care  System) 

Policy  Consulting  Sennces,  Inc  (For:Nissan  Motor  Company  Ltd) 

Policy  Consulting  Services,  Inc  (ForNissan  Motor  Manutactunog.  UAA.) 

Washington  Communications  GroupDuder  Fmn.  Inc  (For&wmment  ol  Greece) 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 

STD  Research  Corp 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn  of  America 

Swidlcr  I  Berlin  (for  California  Enero  Company.  Inc) 

Swidler  1  Berlin  for^South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority 

Ell  Lilly  t  Company 

National  Ocean  hidustnes  Assn 

Association  ot  Amman  Railroads 

National  Association  of  Medical  Epuipment  Suppliers 

Cassidy  I  Mottl  (FortPatnck  Media) 

Wealth  Management  Corp  (ForJtmpol.  IncI 

National  Legislatiw  Committe^Nat'l  Fratn'l  Order  of  Polict 

Qualimetncs.  Inc 

Commumcations  Satellite  Corp  (Comsat) 


Neece  Catpr  t  Asspaates  (For Anencan  kidustnal  Hygiene  Assn) 

Schomburg  Center  lor  Research  In  Black  Culture 

Co  Enterprises.  Inc 

ThKtm  Proffett  1  Wood  (forCape  Cod  Fme  Cents  Savings  Bank) 

Tliacher  Preftitt  (  Wood  (ForThird  Federal  Savings  t  Loan  AssU 

Thadwr  Pretfitt  t  Wood  (For  Ulster  Savings  Bank) 

PuMc  Cituen 

National  Assn  of  Rultors 

Allianc*  To  Saw  Energy 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  kic 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Conkling  Eiskum  t  McCormick  (For Mentor  Graphics) 

Conkling  Eiskum  I  McCormick  (ForTektrono.  Inc) 

JeHerson  Group  (ForJJi  Simplot  Company) 

TKC  tatematmal  (ForMncan  Dept  ot  Commerce  (  Mustnal  Dev) 

Traymore  Enterpnses 

American  pilemational  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Crescent  Cities  Jaycees  Foundation,  Inc 

Grand  Hetnpolitaii/PillsPury 

Heattli  Images.  bK 

Kellotg  Company 

National  Retail  Federation 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  Tort 

Mik  Industry  Foundation 

CRS  Capital.  Inc 

Ceordinadora  de  OrganiiKiones  Empresanales  de  Comeicip  Eri 

ItMiens  Actwo  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  Inc,  el  al 

Hoopw  Hooper  (  Owen  (ForjMda,  Inc) 

Hoop*  Hoppv  t  Omn  (Forfbasco  Scniccs.  bic) 

Hooper  Hopper  t  Owen  (For£ntergy  Corp) 

Hooper  Hooper  1  Awn  (For^tocUieed  Engmecnng  1  Scieaas  Cn) 

Classnom  Publishers  Assn 

^  Energy  Strstems 

SePa  UMwrsity 

Sflka  University 

Aits-Senno.  he 

City  of  Biltinion 

Council  tl  Commwiity  Bland  Cantan 

DaoMi  Cotoido  Plannng  Department 

Federation  A(amst  MapwUble  t  Pipgressiw  TaatM 

Hilenbrand  Mutfnts 

Joknson  Caitrels  «Md  Smos.  bK 

Leal  Gnwreoient  NMands  CoaMn 
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Do 
Do 


RmiM  l^iijwiriMFili  a  Ht.  S£.  »?M*»s*i;«2"- J^i"?"   ^.iiifi" 
PniSM  mt  PiplM.  Inc.  422  Fitjt  Srart.  S£.  I2ffl  W«hrn|to«.  DC  20003 

Elm  fVa.  1155  ism  a™*.  •».  woo  Wuliinjtor.  DC  20005 __. 

Ptftan  Cm.  1110  Vmnort  ,  «...  m.  11200  »(.5lim,ton.  DC  M005        .... 
RolMrt  R  PrttrjM.  1030  151 1  Stwt.  KW.  11020  urasJiinjtw.  DC  20005  .... 
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M>n  Wtrwi.  1505  Pnnc*  !  ;r»««.  1300  AhunOnj.  ¥»  2.. . 
ttteMII  S.  Prttit.  1133  C«i«  IctKut  *w..  »»,  11000  WasMnron.  DC  2003* 
loapn  M  Wiillipv  1600  Itmii  bUnd  *«..  ■»  Wasliin^K  20036  . 
iania  Piwr  1101  ytmwit  km..  KW  Wajhimton^DCJOOOS  . 


Willam  K  P»fC».  4616  OulM  Law  Whtsda.  M)  20814  .      _^ 
Pcliq  Cwsulbm  5«iw«.  fivon  »«!.  IW,  1725  «(asl«n|to«.  DC  2003S 
Do 


WIKam  B  PomirW.  1255  23  «««.(.•«(,  WOO  WasJiington,  DC  20037 

kntoti  y  Popdo  )f ,  160C  «« Ison  Boulevard.  1807  Winiton.  VA  22209 

San  E  FWtw.  1201  16»li  Stmi.m  Wasii.nron.  DC  20036  -..^.^.^      ^^.m„  nr  MflOi 

f>OOTU  MMnn  Fram  (  M  rpliy.  1001  PMnj»lvania  *«..  m.  i»  Ftaw.  S  WMhin|to«.  DC  20004 

P^juS'satei  Ell.$  ton^J  »  Ifc«*ri735  fcw  Virt  ^IwiriSri^^^  K  2flO(» 

PuW«  Stratt|«.  620  Coop  isj.  1310  fcistn.  TX  78701        .  -   -,-• — 

DavKl  k  Rajmood.  1025  Coi  Mrticiit  Km.,  m.  11014  WasMfiJIoo.  DC  2M3*  ._. 
Reed  Smith  Shaw  I  lfcCH»J1200  18»ti  Stnet.  m  Washiniton,  X.  20036 

Do  ., 

Gnu  1  fi*ri«Mi.  1441  Gl  *(i«f  Lar  •  Uwinllo.  KY  40213 

Wtllum  F  Rhatican.  1615 II  Stnel,  M  #220  Wwhinifoo.  DC  20036 

Carol  D  R»t  1511  K  StfoH  m.  133  J  *ash.iiito(i.  DC  20005 

Hcuneth  RiMlef.  9115  Ha|U  Road  Wianaplois,  *  46250 

Mart  R  Riso  1920  N  Stiwt^  !•»  W«ftir|1oii,  K  20036 

feflneth  E  RitclWT.  PC  Bos 2929  Pilmtf.  «  99645  .  -_ 

Rohn  )  RotOins  cA)  Vo<r  Saltf  Seymour  k  Pease  1828  L  Street  MK.  11111  »(«slli«|tOB.  K  20038-5104  . 

La  RoBOins  tejociatei.  420  7tN  St .  S£  Washinitoo.  K  20003    ,^ ..- 

William  4,  Rodens,  444  Ho*  Capitol  St..  171 1  Washington.  K  20001 

Sharon  R.  Rohiwon.  1613  C  ittenden  Street.  K  Washinjtoo.  DC  20017 

Robimon  Uk  Lefei  t  Moot  |0<neo.  1667  K  St .  m.  1900  Washinitoo.  DC  20006 

Do  

Denms  G  Romano.  1000  Wi  son  Boiileirard.  12800  *r1in|ton,  V«  22209 

Curtis  0  Roone».  1212  Ifcw  Tort  Aw .  m  Washmtton.  DC  20005  

James  C  Rosapepe.  1331  H  Street.  Ml.  1300  Washiniton,  DC  20005 
Rosjpepe  I  Sparws.  Inc.  1)  11  H  Street,  m.  4300  Washmton  DC  20005  . 
Roth  VanAmhefl  Grass  Ror  ts  I  Ortu.  PO  9a  iUl  Santa  fe,  DM  87504-1447 
Loois  C  Rotundo.  4948  Cortland  Loop  Winter  Spnn|5.  Fl  32708 

Charles  Row,  1957  E  Sl«l  m  Washinfton.  K  20O06  

DePecah  Roadl.  1101  Sato  ith  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 
J  PMrKk  Rontand.  1023  ifh  Stieet  NW.  7tti  n  Washinfton.  K  20005 

Do 


Lon  Gioees  Roi*».  1025  0  nnecticiit  Am.  *».  11014  Washmjto".  DC  20036 

T  PUOf  Ruane.  501  School  areet,  SW.  »800  Washington.  DC  20024.2713  .. 

Hertart  Ray  Ruhenstein.  18  8  N  Street.  West  loPtiy  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

lames  S.  Rutiin.  300  Me<cei  Street.  I28R  New  Tort.  NY  10OO3 

Don  Ryan,  600  Pennsyhranii  Ak  .  S£.  1100  Washington.  DC  2OO03 

G  I  Thomas  Sadir  k ,  111  5  Connectiait  Aw ,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Nenneth  J  Salaets.  311  Fm  [  Street  WW.  #500  Washington.  X  2000K_...... 

C  Patnck  Sanley  501  Schi  nl  Street.  SW.  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20024-2713 

Saw  Amncas  Forest.  174!  18th  Street  Washington,  X  20009  

Rotiert  M  Scarbeny   1155  Jonnecticiit  Aw  .  m  Washingtw,  DC  20036 
Schagnn  Associates.  '.112    6th  St .  NW.  #200  Washington,  K  20036 
ADraham  Schnecr.  HOI  Ifh  Street.  MN.  1333  Washington.  X  20036 
Ian  Schoonmater.  1420  Nei  Tort  Aw..  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do   ^ 

Tracey  E  Schrett.  1615  H  <  Iml.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Daniel  1.  Schukter.  925  15t  i  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20005  

Phrllip  L  SchwarO.  1 130  C  nnectcot  Aw  .  UN.  11000  Washmgton.  DC  20036 
WW  Morton  Sehree.  800  SI  Stephens  Road  Meundna.  VA  22304 

Hart  Sectin.  919  lUh  Stre  t  NW  Washington,  DC  20002 

Jerome  M  Segal,  U31  Let>  |h  RoaO,  1141  College  Part.  MO  20740 
ElloR  M  Seiden  901  ISth^ieet.  NW.  »500  Washington,  X  20005  . 
Hart  K.  Seiteil,  1101  Snte^nlh  Stied.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036 
Caalia  B  Sepp.  1615  H  SIfeet.  NW  Washington,  X  20O62 

Aon  Shaaghnessy.  218  D  S  net.  St  Washington.  X  20003  

She*  Pitlmae  Potts  t  Tmjbndge.  2300  N  Street,  m.  15121  WulMOflon.  K  20037 

Do , 

DumUn  J  Shea.  1920  N  S4el.  NW  Washinfton.  X  20036 

Shea  I  Goold.  1775  Peiuu  teama  Mr.  NN.  1700  Washiii|Mi.  00  20006 

Do 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


ShnnnM  lSMiii|.80l 
taOraa  Skeldon.  1010" 


M  mum.  m.  9tli  Ftaar  Wastiiifloa.  K  20004-2604 

NN.  1210  Washington.  X  20005  


PMer  B,  Sherman  1 146  Ifh  Stiaet.  NW  Washington.  X  2X36 
Sidlfli  i  Austin,  1722  Ew 


t  breel.  NN  Washington.  K  20006 
Susaa  SwMtlmrki.  1601  Dtihe  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 
Stew  Silwf  2300  Clarendon  Bhid  11010  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Do 

DMid  SitMrman.  215  Penksyhhrania  Aw .  Sf  Washington.  K  20003 
SilwrstM  I  Hullens.  177  i  A  Stieel.  NW.  1800  Washington.  X  20006 

Do 


Do 


Sliplite  e.  SMk  nil  I  RH  SUMt  m.  MOt  NntattM.  DC  20036 
Pa»IA.SInMJt.  1629    Street.  NN.  1100  Washmfton.  DC  20006 
Joiiidua  Slade.  2000  L  SI  .  NW  1200  Washington,  X  20036 


I  SiiMtk.  1030  ISt  Stmt  M.  11100  Naiki*|tn.  DC  20005 

Vttn  Satt.  211  D  Stni .  SE  NaUMltai.  K  20003 


Tkaiut  H.  S«e«H>.  H  »  Tlana  Jeflnn  Street  ■».  1700  E  NuImMm^ 
RaMrf  D  Satetu.  10   PeMqitenu  Aw.  SE.  1301  NalMflM.  DC  20003 


DC  20007 


Cm  S^iar.  205  Rattk  T  ir<  StiwI  ljGrM|i.  KV  40031 

BoMC  SMta.  211 0  Stm  t  St  Wwthetfen.  X  20003        

tickartf  L  S«m.  1341  G  Street  NN.  KM  NntwflH.  K  20005 

Smui  H  SMwilLlui  pinMifhniHaAw.  W.  iiWO  MsiiieilBi,  OC  20004  . 
EkoMk  Stil.  1150  H  St  eat  NN.  1550  Nnlwi|tn.  K  20036 
JMM  E.  Stwr.  1400  I  Sb  lat  NN.  NOO  NnlMflH.  OC  20005 
Rakart  Frmca  SM.  112   I  Stmt  NN.  1400  Nadwfln.  K  20006 

Harpr*  Sum.  218  D  :  twat  SE  «nlwi|lM.  DC  20003     

CjdWMe  Sutou.  3050  i  StiMt  NN.  1330  NnlMflM.  K  20007  . 
Rchjrd  I  Sulkeaa.  1507(atnraMi  SInet  IfcliM.  VA  22101 


Employet/Clicnt 


Natronal  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

Raymond  F  Schoenke  Ji 

Pliysicians  Who  Care 

Physicians  Who  Care 

National  AgrKultural  Chemicals  Assn 

City  of  Amenca 

National  Gram  Trade  Council 

Amencao  Optometnc  Assn 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca 

Aincncan  Medical  Assn 

National  Taxpayers  Union 

Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd 

Nissan  Motor  Manufactunng  Corp.  U.SA 

International  Communications  Assn 

Roadway  Services.  Inc 

National  Education  Assn 

Holiday  Inns  Worldwide 

Jroquois  Gas  Transmission  System 

Browning  Kaleciyc  Beny  i  Hown 

AT8T 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc 

D  8  R  Pharmaceutical  Services,  he 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  AmerKa.  Inc 

Kf  C  Corp  ^        , 

Washington  Communications  Group/Ruder  Finn.  Inc  (For<iown<ment  ol  Gnece) 

National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life  Amendment.  Inc 

Boehnnger  Mannheim  Corp 

American  Mining  Congress 

Matanusta  Electx  Assn 

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

National  Legislatiw  CommineVNatn'l  Fratnl  Order  o(  Pola 

West  Fed  Holdings.  Inc 

Keefe  Company  IFor:Mamott  Corp) 

Faulk  t  Co..  Inc 

Minolta  Corp 

Grumman  Corp 

Association  of  Pnvate  Pension  8  Vtelfare  Plaai 

Rosapepe  8  Spanos.  he 

H&R  Block,  Inc 

Puebk)  de  Cochiti 

Hawaii  Natural  Energy  Institute 

AsswiatK)  General  Contractors  of  America 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Amenca 

Rowland  8  Sellery  (Forlndependent  Armortd  Car  Assn) 

Rowland  8  Sellery  (ForNational  kmoni  Car  Assn) 

Enserch  Corp 

Amerxan  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Bass  8  Ullman  (For£oalition  of  Institutional  Pharmacy  Prmden) 

Alliance  to  End  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

Computer  t  Business  Manufacturers  Assn 

AmerKan  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Ass« 

Waste  Management.  Ik 

'yco-Gnnnell  Corp 

Kelhr  Services.  Inc 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For^alitioo  ot  EPSCoO  SUtes) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (for  University  ot  Alabama  System) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

National  Council  ot  Senior  Citinns 

American  hsurance  Association 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

New  Yort  Mercantile  Eichanft 

Jewish  Peace  Lobby 

Northwest  Amines.  Inc 

Independent  Pelinleum  Assn  of  Americ* 

US  Chamber  of  Commene 

Friends  ol  the  Earth 

Atlas  Corp 

Robinson  Termrnal 

American  Mining  Congress 

Aleander's.  Inc 

Amenscnbe  management  Services,  he 

WR  Grace  8  Co 

Milk  Products  he 

Toys  'R'  US.  Inc 

Secretariat  of  Commerce  8  hd,  Oewlopment  ol  He«ico<StCOfO 

Traditional  Values  Coalition 

Dunaway  8  Cross  [For  Industnal  Tmck  Assa) 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 

Society  of  American  Fkmsts 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For<:ity  of  Craig) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For£cho  Bay  Mining  Company) 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

CEE 

Monrovia  Nursery  Company 

National  Assn  of  Investment  Companies 

Mitsubishi  Motors  Amenca.  Iw 

Palumbo  8  Cenell.  Iw  (For  Soka  Ihivanity) 

MWW  Strategic  Commonicatiofls  (ForAssocuted  landscape  Contractors  c(  Amer- 

ca) 
MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For^uban  AmencM  Foundation) 
IMW  Strategc  Communicatms  (For:Hadassah  Mcdol  Oganizatno) 
French  8  Company  (For:htenutiooal  Electrsnics  Haoulactiiien) 
French  8  Company  (ForMontgofflMy  Ward  8  Co,  (k) 
French  8  Company  (for:Wheete.  he) 
Health  hdustry  Manulactunrs  Assn  (HMA) 
Fnends  of  the  Earth 

Hatten  Muchin  8  Zavis  (Forfmnronmental  Tax  Poley  Alliance) 
National  Audubon  Sociely 
AmarvM  Assn  of  Rarhoads 
Friends  ot  the  Earth 

IkAulrtle  MIy  8  Ratlaelli  {fvDnif  Rcseaidi  Institute) 
HcAulrtte  MIy  8  Raflaelli  (ForWashoe  County) 
New  England  Council,  he 
Securities  Industiy  Aisn 
AmancM  Elactranics  Assn 
Heubliin.  he 
Fnends  ol  the  E«th 
National  Club  Assn 
Assaciaton  ol  AmerKan  Railroads 
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OrganiatKm  or  Mividiial  Filin| 


Richjn)  J.  Sullivtn  Aisociatts.  Inc.  1507  Laburnum  Strett  McLean.  VA  22101 

Julw  Susman.  1341  G  StiMt.  NW.  IllOO  Washinfton.  DC  20005 IZI" 

Do 

Do 

Do _ " ■"" 

Do „._ _ ~ " "■ 

Thomas  M.  Sitmiaii,  1001  Pcnnninoia  kit.,  m.  I'iiwts  Wi'siiinitoii.  6c  2b004''""~."Z 
Suthwlanil  Asbill  t  Bmnan,  1275  Penns)rtvania  Avenue,  m  Washmiton.  DC  20004-2W 
Swidlef  t  Berlin.  CMO.  3000  K  Street,  m.  1300  Washinjton  DC  20007 

Do 

Eula  M.  Tate,  1757  N  Street,  m  Washmjton.  DC  20036 Z     ZZ         ZI 

Tauke  Wal|teii  (  Associates,  510  C  Street,  «  Wasliiniton,  DC  20002 

Do .._ 

Do _ ~"7"~~"rzz"~i 

Mictiael  A.  Tutor,  1511  K  SttteL  NW,  #335  iiiasihin|toii.  DC'iiioOS I ' Z. 

Thacher  PioJfitt  t  Wood,  1500  K  Street,  m.  #200  Wa$hin|tofl,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do ;"zz" 

Bennie  L.  Tliajet.  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitoi  Heights,  iiib  20743  . 
Wilham  J.  Todin.  3612  Bent  Brsncti  Ct.  Fills  Ctiuich.  VA  22041 

Do 

Jeffrey  B.  Trammell.  901  31sl  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20007^ 


S.  BradIcK  Traverse.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  11230  Washington.  K.  20006  „.         

Jeffery  S.  Tnnca.  1420  New  roit  Ave .  HW.  #1050  Washington.  DC  20005 .' 

Rowland  V.  Tucker.  Boi  133  Dartr.  PA  19023  . .  _  ZZI'" 

Mimi  Tumipsoed.  2301  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20037 ."' 

Francis  J.  Vaaa.  100  North  Carolina  Ave..  SE  Washington  DC  20003 '  _    ' 

Todd  Van  Hoose.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20OO1  _ 

Van  Ness  Feldman  I  Curtis,  PC.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St..  Wl.  7th  Hoot  WaSingtoo,  OCMOoT 

Do 

H.  Stewart  Van  Scomc,  1420  New  Yorli  Ave..  NW.  liOM  *ta$liingto'n.  Dc'  20005  ".I!" " 

Oe 

Do . 

Do 

Oe . ZZZ 

Do ZZ 

Oo 

Do „  Z.  ""' 

Do 

Do ZI        ZI — ~1 

Bartara  J.  Varca.  1015  15th  Street,  m.  #401  Washington.  DC  20005 Z~" Z'ZZ 

Sheila  K.  Velano.  1016  16th  Street.  MV  Washington.  DC  20036  '" ~ 


Vemer  Uiptert  Bemhard  McPtierson  1  Hand.  Chtd.  901  15tli  Street.  NW  #700  WasliiiigiS',  OC' 2000S^'23oT" 

Do  , 

John  E.  Vihstadt,  2101  L  Street,  m.  #210  WasiiiiigtoiirDC  26637 

Vinson  t  Elkins,  1455  Pennsytvania  Ave.,  NW,  #800  Washington,  K  20004- ioo; 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  .  

Dina  Vinaccaro.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  ilMO  Washington  DC  26606 
Ann  hadley  Vom  Eigen,  182«  L  Street  NW,  1705  Washington  DC  20036 
Wagner  Hines  k  Avary,  inc.  1899  L  Street.  NW  #500  Washington  DC  20036 
James  Wagoner.  1101  14th  Street,  **.  5tti  Fixr  Washington  DC  20005 


Charts  E.  Walter  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW  Washington  DC  26606" 
Lon  M,  WaliKh,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  S£  Washington  DC  20003  _ 

James  H.  Warner,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 


Washington  Communications  Group/Ruder  Finn.  Inc.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  (220  Washinitgfl  DC  20036 

Kate  Watson.  206  E  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  ... ' 

Arthur  B,  Watts.  P.O.  Boi  1000-499  Duluth,  MN  55814 '"_"_   Z!ZZZ 

James  M,  Webb.  5  Char  Bea  Lane  St,,  Louis,  MO  63132  ~ ~ 

Fredenc*  C.  Wendorf,  801  Pennsytvania  Ave.,  m.  1352  Washington  DC  20004  ZZ"" 

William  H.  Westhott.  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd,  Fairfai  VA  22030  I'"ZZ~Zr"~ 

Wailef  Group,  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20004  "  _Z~  _ 

Andrew  F,  Wiessnei,  1801  Broadway  #1420  Denver.  CO  80202  --•-■•"—. 

Cynthia  H.  Wiles  Consulting,  10898  l«toodieal  Lane  Great  Falls.  VA  22066       Z  ""    "ZJ 

Wiley  Rein  (  Fielding.  1776  K  Street,  m.  12th  Fl,  Washington  DC  20006       _  "  "  'I ,' 

Daniel  Will,  306  Commonwealth,  #4  Alesandna.  VA  22301  '"      " ZI 

Deborah  IC  Williams,  1023  15th  Street,  NW  Fourth  Floor  Washington  DC  26665 "~      '_ 

Michael  E.  Williams,  1600  Rhode  Kland  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Willkie  Farr  I  Gallagher.  1155  -  2ht  Street,  m.  Suite  600  Washington  Dti  "26636" 
Hfilmer  Cutlet  1  Piclienng.  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037-1420   _ 

Do  "Z 

Robert  Dale  INilson.  19O0  L  StreeL  m.  #566  Wasliington.  Dc"m636 

Winston  I  Stmn.  1400  L  Sheet.  NW  Wubiagtoii,  K  2000S-3502 ""_ 

Oo 

Oo 

Do  .  "  "" 

Do, 


"iJ'l™'' S'iiMon  PotMm  t  Roberts,  1133  Connacticut  Ave.,  iS!"i'266 "ilhrt^gti,  DC  26flS 

S.R.  Noidak  ami  Associates,  Inc.  The  Bdlevue  -  Suite  850  200  S.  Broad  Street  Phitedelphia,  PA  19102  , 

Oo „ 

Do " - - 

Do 

livin  M  Woods.  P,0.  Boi  521  The  Ptains,  VJi  mil 


Wunder  Ryw  Cinnoo  I;  Tliolm.  1615  I  St,  NW,  1650  NoshiOitoiilDC  20036~' 
Oo 


Oo. 
Do, 
Do  . 


Tracy  Wniol.  600  Maiytond  km.  #700  Nashioiton,  K  20024  

Edword  l^tkiMl,  400  North  Capitol  StreeL  (*»,  #861  Washmgton.  DC  20001 
Elizabeth  Ann  Touog,  2900  Q  Street,  NW,  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20007 
Sharen  G.  Zedd.  IMO  17th  Street.  NW.  (810  Washington.  DC  20036     ._ 
Mary  Beth  Zimmerman.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  #914  Washington  DC  20006 
Daniel  C.  Zingaie.  1200  Seventeenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Emptoyet/Clieiit 


Asswialm  of  American  Rarlioads 

Jefferson  Grmip  (For Anda  Hos^iUI  Medical  Cette) 

Jefferson  Group  (Foria  Menorul  HeiprtaO 

Jefferson  Group  (ForJIanatee  Uanional  Hospital) 

Jefferson  Group  (For.Ortando  Regional  Hadcal  Center) 

Jefferson  Group  (Fer^arasota  Hamonal  Hospital) 

Ropes  t  Gray  (Forfiany  KikU 

CompuServe,  bic 

California  Energy  Company 

Pfiarmactutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

United  Auto.  Aenspace  t  Afncultural  Implement  Wks  of  Amer 

Government  Affairs  Policy  Council:  Regional  Bell  Holding  Cos 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industries,  hic 

Unnersrty  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center 

National  Committee  lor  a  Human  Ute  Amendment,  he 

Cape  Cod  Fn«  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Third  Federal  Savings  (  Loan  Assn 

Ulster  Savings  Bant 

National  Assn  tor  the  Self-Emptoyed 

American  Assn  of  Earty  Childhood  Educators 

National  Childcire  Parents  Assn 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forfuiisawa/lyphonied) 

Deere  k  Company 

Van  Scoyx  Associates,  Inc  (For:tJSFK  Insurance) 

Amtrack  Conreil  Pennsyhrenia  Radioed  Ratines 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

Mid-Amenca  Dairymen,  Inc 

Farm  Credit  CoukiI 
Blacklaet  Tnbe 
SaCorp 

Van  Scoya  Associates,  Inc  (ForAitieuser-Busch  Compaoiet) 
Van  Sci^  Associates  (ForChampwn  International  Corp) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForCoalition  of  EPSCoR  SUtes) 
Van  Scuioc  Assaiates  (ForDu  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Company.  EJ.) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For.lnteniational  Paper) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For<}uaneiO 
Van  Scoyoc  Assxiites  (For  Scott  Paper  Company) 
Van  Sce^ix  Associates  tFor:University  of  Alabama  System) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForlJSFK  Insurance) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For^Weyertiaeuser) 
Synto  (USA),  he 

National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
Hughes  Communications.  Inc 
Memll  I  LyiKh  (  Co  ,  Inc 

Krooth  8  Altmar  (ForrGolden  Years  Health  Care  Servos.  Inc) 
City  &  County  ol  Sjn  Francisco 
Gull  Coast  Regional  Blood  Center 
John  Jennings  Interests 
Teus  Veterans  Land  Board 
YWCA  Retirement  Fund 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  o«  the  U5..  hK 
American  Land  Title  Assn 
Nationwide  Credit.  Inc 

National  Abortioo  Rights  Action  League  (NMtAU 
National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 
'fublic  Crti2en 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 
Government  of  Greece 
National  Roofing  Contractors  Assn 

Sandstone  Resources 

Central  I  South  INest  Servms.  bic 

Envipco 

Square  D  Company 

Kogovsek  t  Assn,  Inc  (ForBrent  Nichols) 

Environmental  Research  Institute  of  Michigan 

Club  Car.  Inc 

National  Taipayers  Union 

Wine  k  Spints  Wholesalers  of  America,  lac 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC) 

Computer  Systems  Policy  Proiect 

Intelledual  Property  Committee 

IMIsan  k  Wilson  (For Cadmium  Council) 

Data  Transformation  Corp 

National  Bulk  Vendors  Assn 

National  bidependcnt  Automctile  Dealers  Assn 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition 

Pynpower  Corp 

Sabreliner  Corp 

Greater  Philadelphia  First  Corp 

Healthcare  Management  Atteraatncs,  tac 

Pliiladelpbia  Elactrx  Company 

Southeastern  tansytvama  Trans  Autlionly 

National  Assn  ol  Air  TraffK  Specialists 

Montana  Department  of  Highways 

Nutn-System,  Inc 

QVC  Networli.  Inc 

South  Dakota  DepI  ol  Transportation 

StanlDid  Unnersity 

National  Federation  ol  bidependent  Business 

Transportaboo  Trades  Departmeet,  Aa-dO 

Muda  (North  Anenca),  be 

Naoce  Cator  t  Associates  (ForAnercan  «kiod  Presaiven  bntMe) 

Alliance  To  Save  Energ 

Anencan  PsycMotical  Assn  (APA) 
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RETIRN 


PLEASE 
PLEASE  RnURN 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form, 
quarteriy  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1991: 
form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  RECORD,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 

and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 


I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFHCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFTICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  MS15 


ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFHCE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  1  lELOW  THE  APPROPRUTE  LETTER  OR  HGtRE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW 
"PRELIMINARY*'  REPORT  CRegistralion"):  To  "regisler."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  I  only 


"QL'ARTERLV" 

1  and  page  2 


IREPORT-  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Repon.  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
^  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page    '3,"  and  the  nst  of  such  pages  should  be  "4, 


1  ana  page  i  ana  as  many  ouuiiiuiuu  i^igo  ■«>  ■••«•;  "^  .v^-..^-.    ..~ r-=-  .  ,     „  ,         ■     .  .      r.w-  «.- 

••5."  -er  et(    Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instraclions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19 


IDENTIFICyiTION  ^fUMBER. 


ITEM 


Eji  ployi 


NOTEoc 

(i)    • 
firm 

(ii) 
(b)  Separate 

(i)  Em|  loyers 


En  player 


(ii)  Eni|iloyi 

A 

I .  Stale  name 
D  CHECK  IF 


,  addiess. 


NOTE  on 

particular 
and  the 
Report — numing 


NOTE 

indirectly, 
proposed  in  either 


REPORT 

PURSUANT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tti 

(Mark  ont  square  only)           | 

Is  this  an  Amendment? 
n     YES  D    NO 


'A"  —(a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
„,'._To  file  as  an   "employee",  state  (in   Item   "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "erriployer'V  (If  the  "employee      is  a 


(such  as  a   law   firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join   in  filmg   a   Report  as  an     employee   .) 

,,„_,..    .    To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Reports  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

subject   to  the   Act   musi   file   separate   Reports   and  are   not   relieved   of  this  requirement   merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by   their  agents  or 

empl^ees^  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  no«  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

ORGANISATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Repon  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

,  Reports  for  this  (Juarter. 

>,  and  nature  of  business. 

ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


1 TEM   "V.— Reports  by  Agerus  or  Employees.   An  employee   is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as   many   Reports   as  he  has  employers,  except  thai:   (a)  If  a 
undettaling   is  jointly   financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but   all   members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named. 
comnbJiPof  each   member  is  to  be   specified;   (*)   if  the   work   is  done   in   the   interest  of  one   person  but  payment   therefor  is  made   by  another,  a  •— •- 
persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


single 


biithi 


B.  EMPLOY  ER  —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


fTEM   "C",— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative   interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
to  inflience  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."   "The  term    legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  maners  pending  or 
House  of  Congress,  and  includes  anv  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 
(ft)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legisUlive  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a    Preliminaiy 

'^^c^Ato'tetiining  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "(Juarterly  "  Report  ai  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connec  lion  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLi  LTTVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


•  continiK. 


I.  State 

are  to 

nection  witt 
pUx 
thai 


D 


appiJDximately  how  long  legislative  interests 

If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  coiv 

legislative   interests  have  terminated, 

an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so 

this  Office  will  no  longer  expect  to 

veRepofts. 


4.  If  ihb  is  a 
if  for  an  afeia 
ai^  fill  oat  items 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (A)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  stanites.  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (ft) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of^  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I,  2,  aid  3  in  the  space  below,  Anach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

Preliminary"  Report  (Registiatkin)  rather  than  a    '(Juaiterly"  Repon,  stale  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expeiMes  will  be;  md. 
r  envkjyee,  st«e  also  whai  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a   ■Qmrterb/-  ftepon.  disregard  this  item     C4 
■D"  ofdE"  OHihe  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a   '(Juarteriy  Report."* 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PACE  1 4 
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NOTE  oo  ITEM  "^>."-(a)  IN  GENERAL.  TV  .em.  "comribulion"  includes  ony.hing  of  «,W.  When  an  orgimization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  d«,Iic«ed 
maner  .n  a  campaign  a..emp.mg  ,o  mfluence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organ.za.ion  or  individual-for  such  prin^d  or  duplicalTm^-T.  "^t,^ 

wiU^*i™lSl,l\SLt\l'11;°^'^-^''  "•  -'-'^-   "'-  "^"  >»  "^''^  ^"  "«  ''-^-^  °^  -'  '-''-  ^  *H.h  e,^.n^  are  n^.  or 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  IndividuaU.-A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expendinnes  which  i>  m.k» 
m  attemptmg  to  mfluence  iegislatior^-but  which  has  ,»  fimds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  av^lable  in  the^i,^  co^L^T^iSTSs,  J^cl^ 
■n  any  way  w.lh  the  mfluencing  of  legislatior>-will  have  no  receipts  to  teport,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  lo  report  operatmg  a  Dusmess  not  connected 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do   no.   receive   any   funds   which  are  to  be  exnended   «ofelv  fnr  ih*   n..m~,  „f  •«-~- 
mfluence  legislatio.  Such  organ.zaticj.  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  nusi:.  by  dues.  LZZX'^^^^^J:.  ^  ^^^' T^^ 
fimdwhKhjs  u«d  for  such  expenditures  md,cates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  ^^^1^  paTfrS* 
purpose.  Therefore,  m  reportujgrece.pts.  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  the.  dues,  asse^ments.  anTXr  coo^buO^  STthl  h^ 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes.  coomouuons  on  th«  buis. 

(c>  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.-(i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipu  will  come  under  Item,  "D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  ie  contrary,  it  ^Ul  be  ^^i^HJ^  enilo^Ttrt 
remiburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  H-c^umco   mai   your  employer   is  to 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.-When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more  it  is 
not  n«:essary  to  rcpon  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  und2  "D  5,"  aJS^  n.^  oTthT -^lo^" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report.  «nu  w  nrnne  oi  me     employer 

D.  RECEIPTS  aNCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

'•  $ Dues  and  assessments  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  '''***'  answer  "yes"  or  "no": « 

3-  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  eifl  ,a   t    .l.             r      ^          ■. 

A   <              D„     .   i_        I     ^           J       .     .         .  I*-  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

*■  * '*'*^"P''  f™^  ^«  °f  P"""^  "  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  U^ 

5-  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  day  of  this  (Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

6.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "5")  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page.  labutaie 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  '*^^.!!I^'   '*^.  '^*''"*'    "*"»«"«"    and    "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor": 

s   «  -rrYTA.     c 1         ■     r       u     ^      ^  *™'  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  Maxrh  31.  June  30.  September 

*■  * ^^^^   fr°^    ''^     '    "^""S"    '^'    Q^"    (Add    "6"  and   "7")  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulatioTin  accordance  with  the  foUowfaT^x^^ 

pie: 

Loans  Received — "The  term  'contribution'   includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." §  302(a). 

9.  S TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount  Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  (Quarter  C  Period'  from  Jan.  I  through 19. — ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  V,'^,^    i^J^;,'"'  ^"^  ^"«  '  ^'^  York.  N.Y. 

6        v>™«cr  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporatioa  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  lU. 

'2.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  (Quarter.  $3  285  00    TOTAL 


valu^l^r^!!!!^^  ^''~"''  '^  ^^*^^^    "^  """   '"penditure'   includes  a  payment,  distribution,   loaa  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable.  10  make  an  expenditure  "-§  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  J  7      S 

"E6''^'J^J^lff^^^^  '^  !?"*  ^'^  ^^^^  O"*.  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  wUI  oxne  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
b  6  )  and  travel,  food,  kxlging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7").  ^^^ 

E.  EXPENDITURES  aNCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fin  in  every  Wank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is   "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 


"The  term   'expenditure'   includes  a 


•  •  J Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2-  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  S Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

*■  J - Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5-  $ OfTice  overhead  (rem.  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7-  $ Tnvel.  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ -All  other  expenditures 

9-  $ .TOTAL  for  this  QManet  (Add  "1"  ttnugh  "8") 

■  0.  $ Expended  during  previous  (Quarters  of  calendar  year 

•  1-  $• TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quaner  (Add  "9"  tnd  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Othery 

§  302(b). 
12-  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  S Lent  to  others  during  this  (Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  (Quarter 

15.  Rec^ients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan  .   .  ." — 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  usinc 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximaiely  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  folknving  heading: 
"Amount."  "Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  ubulation  in  aocordanoe  with  the  following  example: 

AiPioiuir      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blairic  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  BiU." 
$2,400.00    7-15.8-15,9-15:    Britten  A  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.  DC— Public  relations 
service  a.  $800.00  per  month. 

K  150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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VX  Aswiitts.  Inc.  1024 
Do 
Do 


IWi  Stmt.  I3O0  SKramentD.  CA  9S8U 


EKi 
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Orianuation  or  Indnndul  Filini 


IMMt  J  ter*.  ISIS  H  S  rot.  MR  WaskMftM.  DC  200S2  .... 

talk  M  Utatt.  2722  Hei  iln  Dm.  f3S0  Fiirfn.  VA  22031 

Lunnc  i  Mtdnw   13S0  I   tiMt.  NW.  1670  Wasliiii[ton.  DC  2000S 

Piul  C  »«flinte.  1111  1  Ml  a..  W».  1300  Wjslimito".  DC  20CO5 

ktten  K  Minhamwn.  1  111  PennmtvMia  An..  IW.  tlOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Uete  L  Mnams.  1415  Eifct  Placa.  I«l»  »(»shin«ton.  K  2tX)07  

Hatttm  I.  Ufams.  1220l9th  SIkhI.  NN.  1202  Wasliin|t«i.  DC  2003S 

Oo  . , 

Abutan  iciinstaiptef  Baic  i»).  710  »»  Stitil.  NC  WashinftM.  DC  20002 
Adntn  kmtOo.  PO  Bo  fSMl  Dallas,  n  75221:2880 


216  7111  tiMt.  Sf  WasnmgtMi.  K  20003 


Rgdno  1  fcttmian,  1454  PoyOras  SttMl  Nm  Orteins.  LA  70112-6000 

Uij  tela  Jt.  PO,  B«  628146  San  D«jo.  CA  92162-0146  •■ — — 

CXartB  A  AcQuanl.  Z301  M  Stmt,  m  Washmron,  DC  20037 .  ......_..^...^--...^. 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  iw  Umwr^i  Cofflprehwsrw  Health  (  Dental  Care.  BuiMin|  10.  §310  12151  B«|ivoit  S»n««  G»f*«  Gnwe. 
CA  92640  I 

khn  1  Adams.  2000  Penisjtvania  Awe ,  l«*.  19000  Washington.  DC  20006  - - 

Do 1 - 

Mm  M  Adams  909  N  vAshmiton  Street.  1300  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

oniress  Street  Portland.  «  04122 

I  Awnue  Belleair.  Fl  34616   

jeet.  m  Washmiton,  DC  20006 

oue  RKhester.  NT  14649-0001 


r  Hampshire  tm..  m  Wasliiri|toa.  DC  20036 


hflMtH  R,  Adams.  2211 
Wayne  W  Adams,  501  Pa^ 
RodeilO  Aders,  1750  K  J 
Elmer  E  Adkms  89  Easlj 
Allan  RoOeit  Adicr.  1333  I 

^  ■:::■:■:■:: A^^^^^^^^^ 

Titrance  M  Adihock.  lOOl  Pennsylvania  Ave.  m  1450-H  Washington.  K  200O4  

Advocates  for  Highway  llwto  Safety,  777  H  Caoitol  Street.  Nf  1410  Washington.  OC  20002  ... 
terospace  mdustnes  Assd  of  Amenca  !iK.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  11100  WiitiHigton,  K  2000S  . 

Creigh  H  dgnew,  2001  LKt,.  »W.  #304  Washinron.  DC  20036 

(^ncultural  Policy  Worluni  Group.  517  C  Street.  «  Washington.  DC  20002 

David  J  »i»,  1667  K  SIrit.  NN.  1710  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  S  Aiken.  1735 1  ireel.  NW.  1916  Washington.  DC  20006 


Hertiert  Allen  Ailswrth.  1115  I  Stmt.  NW.  1420  Washington.  K  20036 

Air  Conditioning  I  Retrig^tion  Institute,  1501  Wilson  Boulevard.  MOO  Arimglm.  VA  2220)  . 

tu  Conditioning  Contractirs  of  Amenta   1513  16th  S'reet,  NW  Washington,  K  20036  -, 

Inc  805  15lh  Street.  IW*,  #330  Washington,  DC  20005 
K,  2020  North  14th  Street,  MIO  Arlington.  VA  22201 
iiitran  Oemers  I  Pilots ,  issn.  421  Aviation  Way  fredenck.  MO  21701 
Randott  H  Aiies.  633  Pei  nsytvania  Avenue.  MN.  KOO  Washington.  DC_20004 
Akm  Gump  Strauss  Haue 

Oo 

Dp 


Op. 
to. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Dp. 
Dp. 


Dp. 

Dp. 
Dp. 
Da. 

Op. 
Op. 

Op. 
Dp. 
Op. 


Dp. 
Op. 
Dp. 
Op. 

Op. 
Op. 

Oi. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
Op. 
Dp. 


UMimE  Altars.  11  Diinnt 


I  L  Hkns.  8701 
I  E  Altars.  11 

.I40C 
nXAMrtiW. 

Op__ — 

Oi 

Op 

Dp 

Op 

Op 

Op 


iHAHntwa. 
Op 

Dp 

Op 

Op 

Op 

On 

k 

Op 

Op 

Op 
Dp 


12» 


I  Fold.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw..  NN.  HOO  Washington,  DC  20036 


EmployerA:iient 


G«ipa  Aw .  1701  Sihicr  Spring.  MO  20910  .„ 

~  Ciiclc.  NW.  1300    Washington.  DC  20036-1207  . 

16th  St..  NN  Washfflglon.  DC  20036-0001  

12M|24<k  Stiopt.  m.  MOO  Washingloa.  K  20037 


I4tt  SliMt.  m.  MOO  NpiMaitai.  DC  20037 


bliifnapp.  k  ;.  12tt  241k  tbmlL  m.  MOO 


I.  K  20037 


Golden  Gate  Bndge  Highway  t  Transportation  District  . 

Reclamation  District  1000  

Tobacco  Institute 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 


International  Brotheiliood  pt  BpilannpfeefS-.  . 

Koch  Industries.  Inc 

AmerKan  Bakers  Assn 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc 

National  Stone  Assn 


CANAMCO  (Foi^rospacp  todustiics  Assa  of  Cjnpia) 

CANAMCO  (For£anadian  Shipownpts  Assn) 

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc  

Oiy«  Energy  Company 

Flonst's  Transwortd  Delniery  Assn  

CNG  Producing  Company 


Bamaby  2all.  Law  Offices  of  (Fot:U.S.  Englisk) . 
Amencan  Public  Power  Assn  


Ethyl  Corporation 

Hunton  t  Williams  (For:Vepco)  . 

Retired  Enlisted  Assn „.. 

UNUM  Ute  Insurance  CP 


Food  Marketing  Institute  _ 

Rwhester  Gas  I  Electric  Corp  _ 

Cohn  (  Marlis  IForAssocialion  of  American  Pubksliers,  kic) 

Cohn  and  Mahis  (For  Maclean  Hunter  Cable  IV) 

Cohn  t  Marts  (ForlBA  Network)  

Southern  Calilorma  Edison  Co 


Weferhatuser  Company  . 


Baiter  

Pinnacle  West  Cppital  Coip 
Sandoz  Corp  


Sears  Roebuct  (  Co  

AE.  Staley  Manutacturing .... 
American  Airlines 


American  General  Investment  Corp  ... 
Amencan  Telephone  I  Telegraph  Co  . 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  

Boone  Co  

Burger  King  Corp  . 


Receipts 


6J00.00 


29.400.00 

70.00 

308.55 

3.000.00 


167.75 
4.000.00 


4J36.00 


2.000.00 
600.00 


2.000.00 


1.750.00 
500.00 


200.00 

854  00 

1.OOO.0O 


4,950.00 


2.000.00 
10,000.00 


US0.00 


1.076i6 

123.21900 

6.000,00 

860.00 

3.215.00 


California  Institute  ol  Tachnoloo  . 

Cambridge  Information  Group  

Clark/Bardes  Organisation.  Inc  

Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Assn 


First  City  Bankcorporatnn  of  Teus.  Inc 

Fujitsu  America.  Inc  

General  Instrument  Coip 

W  R  Grace  t  Co  

Guardian  Industries 

Houston  Oilers  — 

Information  Handling  Services,  Inc 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons.  Inc  

Levi  Strauss  t  Co  

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 


MKAndrews  I  Forbes  HpMio|S,  kK 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 


Melnmolitan  Transit  Authority  of  Harris  Cpunty  . 

Miller  Brewing  Company  — 

Morgan  Stanley  I  Co.  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amencp,  Inc 

Mf  (Delaware),  Inc  

National  Football  League  

National  Health  Laboratories 

New  York  Public  Library 

News  Amerxa 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Pillsbuiy  Company -.- 

R  Lacey.  Inc _ 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  

Shell  Oil  Co 


Southern  California  Edison  Co -.. 

Teias  National  Research  Laboratory  Commissioa  . 

Time-Mmer  _ 

Upjohn  Company  

Warner-Lambert  Co 


International  Fed  of  Professional  t  Technical  tnginppn  . 

Albers  i  Company  (For  May  Department  Stotts  Co) 

National  Wildlife  federation  _ 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (ForAmbrosetti  Amenca) 


Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For American  Business  Conference.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  I«  (ForAmencan  Diabetes  Assn)  — 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForCastle-Harlan  Delaware  Management.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForEmployers  Council  for  Fleiible  Compensation)  . 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForFruit  of  the  Loom)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Ix  (For*illipoie  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForJlogerson  Aircraft  Corp) 

Albeitine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForSMS  Corp) 


100.00 

"iiboiiib 


Expenilitures 


1,760.00 


100.00 


1,760.00 
465.00 


5,130.00 


4,570.00 
1.440.00 
9.8OO.0O 
1.26O.0O 
1,495.00 


530.00 


1,061.00 


4.0I0.0O 
360.00 


1,42S.OO 


1.262.07 
■■—— 


Albertine  Enterpnsev  Inc  (FoiJNest  Point  PeppefH.  Inc) 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (For:Westeni  Digital.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  toic  (ForAmbroselti  Amenca) 

Atbertne  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Business  Conference,  he)  

Amencan  Diabetes  tesn 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForAmencan  Pieasion  Industries)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForCastle  Harlan  t  Delawan  Management  Coip) 
Albertne  Enterpnses,  Inc  (Forf  mployers  Council  on  FIcoMc  Compensalion)  . 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (Forf  rait  of  the  loom,  kic) 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (Forilillipoie  Corp) _ — 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForJIogerson  Aiiciatt  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For5MS  Corp)  

Wkst  Pant  Pepperell.  kic  . 


Albertine  Enterpnses,  kic  (FerMpslen  Digitpl  Cwp) . 

Ambrosetti  Amenca  ._ _._ 

Amencan  Basmess  Conference,  kic  


10.000.00 

4.800  00 
1.500.00 
750.00 
10.000  00 
10.000.00 


4^00.00 

Toso'Jio 


21,000.00 
11,200.00 
3.500.00 
1,750  00 
21,000.00 
21,000.00 


6.0OO.0O 


4,050.00 


36,450.00 
10.00 


986.22 
MM 


65.64 


1,59S.00 
135.00 


4,500.00 

14,700.27 
8J18.00 


280.00 
736.60 
60.00 

iiso'od 

10,230.00 

1,076.26 

104,354.00 

106.90 

19.00 

57.00 


19.00 
Mif^OO 


19.00 


95.00 


76.00 
19.00 

17100 
19.00 
19.00 


76.00 

libo 


44.50 


340  00 

73.26 

4.50 

12.60 

340.00 

330.00 

5JJ3 


770  00 
170.94 
770.00 
27.72 
770.00 
770.00 
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Orianiutnn  of  Individual  Fllini 


Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

De. 

Do 

Do. 


Vlrtiiiia  $.  Mbncht  1350  I  Stntt.  NW  Wishiniton.  DC  20005 
C^  EddK  Mdi«te.  7007  BngM  Awnut  McUan.  VA  22101 


Arthur ).  Aleund«.  1000  Connecticut  A« ,  m  WKtiiniton.  DC  20036  

Oould  C.  AlcundK.  1333  Nm  Htmpslun  Aw.,  m,  1700  Wisltinftoii.  K  20036 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

0*. 

D*. 

0(. 

Do. 

Do. 


Maiy  K.  Alaandor.  1819 1  Stnet.  NW.  1200  Wastiinitw.  DC  20036-3822 

nancy  C,  Ateander.  245  Second  Street.  K  Wasliinjton.  00  20002  , 

Alaandci  t  Asiwiates.  Inc.  400  C  Street.  NE  Wastiington.  DC  20002  .„... 

Oo 

Do , 

Barbara  Alien.  2000  K  Stnat.  NW.  MOO  Washlniton.  DC  20006 


William  E,  Allen.  1111  14th  Street,  m.  #1200  Wajhinjton.  X  2O0O5  

Alliance  lor  Acid  Rain  Control.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  tS2e  Wastiiniton,  DC  20001  „ 
Alliance  lor  Capital  Acceu.  888  17lli  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  . 
Alliawe  of  Amencan  Injuien.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11010  Washington.  DC  20006  ...... 

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers.  2001  S  Street,  m.  #301  Washington.  X  20OO9  

Alliance  Against  Handguns.  P.O.  Boi  75700  Washington.  DC  20013  

RoOeit  F.  Allnut.  1100  15th  St..  NW.  #900  Washington.  X  20005  . 


Margaret  S  Almond.  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Alpha  Lyracom  d/ti/i  Pan  Amencan  Satellite.  One  PKkwicli  Pla^a  Greemndi.  CT  06830 

Lortn  I  Alter.  8O0  North  f\iii  Onve  Schaumbufg.  II  60196  

Michael  I  Altier,  701  Pennsylvanu  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  X  20004  

William  M.  Altman,  1200  17th  Stnet.  NW  Washington.  X  20036  . 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AR-CIO.  S025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washiniloii.  DC  20016  . 

John  0  Ambler,  1050  17th  Street.  IWK.  #500  Washington.  K  20036 ,.   _., 

Robert  P  Ambrose,  14615  lone  Oak  Road  Eden  Praine.  MN  55344 


AmerKan  Vadcmy  of  Family  Pfiysicians.  8880  Ward  Partway  Kansas  City,  MO  64114  . 
Amencan  Advertising  Federation.  1400  K  Stmt.  m.  tlOOO  Washington.  K  20005  . 


American  Agriculture  Movement,  Inc,  100  Haiyland  Ave,  NE,  #500  Boi  69  Washington,  X  20002 

AmerKan  Amusement  Machine  Assn,  12731  Directors  L»p  Woodbridge,  VA  22192  ___._ 

Amencan  Arts  Alliance.  1319  F  Street,  m.  #307  Washington,  X  20004-1182 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Respiratoiy  Care,  11030  Abies  Lane  Dallas,  IX  75229  

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Enecutmes,  4212  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22302  

Amencan  Assn  of  Blood  Banks,  1117  North  19th  St,,  #600  Artington,  VA  22209  ., 

Amencan  Assn  of  Classified  School  Employees,  1050  17lh  Street.  #210  Washington.  K  20036  ..... 

Amencan  Assn  of  Equipment  lessors.  1300  North  17lh  St,,  #1010  Artmgton,  VA  22209  _ 

Amencan  Assn  of  Eiporters  &  Importers,  11  West  42nd  Street,  30th  Ft  New  Yorti,  NY  10036  

Amencan  Assn  of  Meat  Processors,  PO  Ba  269  Eliabethtown,  PA  17022 

Amencan  Assn  of  University  Women  2401  Virginia  Avenue,  **  Washington.  X  20037  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn.  1 120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  X  20036 

Amencan  Cement  Alliance,  Inc.  1212  New  York  Avenue,  m.  #520  Washington,  X  20005 

Amencan  Cemetery  Assn,  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  #1111  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  

Amencan  Council  lor  Capital  Fontiation,  1850  K  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  X  20006  

Amencan  Council  of  Ufe  Insurance,  Inc.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20004  ._, 

Amencan  Dental  Assn,  211  E,  Chicago  Ave.  Chicago,  It  60611 

Amencan  Fann  Bunau  Federation,  225  Touhy  Aw  Parti  Ridge,  1  60068  , 


Amencan  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  of  Industrial  Organuations,  815  16th  St ,  m  Washington,  K  20006  

Amencan  Feed  Industry  Assn,  1501  Wilson  Blvd,  #1100  Arlington.  VA  22209 _. 

Amencan  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc,  1150  17lh  St ,  m  #310  Washington.  X  20036  

Amencan  Financial  Services  Assn,  919  18th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20006  

Amencan  Fraan  Food  Institute,  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd.,  #350  Mclean,  VA  22102  

Amencan  Gas  Assn,  1515  Kelson  Boulevard  Artington,  VA  22209 _ 

Amencan  Health  Cans  Assn,  1201 1  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20005 _ 

Amencan  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc,  1730  K  Street.  NW,  11005  Wt$)iin|ton,  DC  20006  . 
Amencan  Hotel  t  Motel  Assn,  1201  New  rort  Ave  ,  m  Washington,  X  20005 


Amencan  Institute  o(  Merchant  Shipping,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #511  Washington,  X  20036 

Amencan  bisunnce  Assn,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  #1000  Washington,  X  20036 

Amencan  totamatioaal  Group,  Inc,  70  Pine  Street  New  Yorti  NY  10270  _. 

Amencan  Israel  PuIMk  Affairs  Comm.  440  First  Street.  NW,  #600  VHashington,  K  20i0Ol  _ 

Amencan  Land  Title  Assn,  1828  L  St,  NW,  #705  Washington,  X  20036  _„ _ 

Amencan  Uagoe  lor  Exports  8  Secunty  Assistance,  Inc,  122  C  St..  NW.  1740  Washington.  K  20001 

Amencan  Ufe  Lobby,  Inc,  P.O.  6a  490  Stafford,  VA  22554  

Amencan  Maltmg  Bartey  Assn.  Inc,  735  North  Water  Street,  #908  MiNnukae,  Wl  53202 

Amencan  Managed  Care  I  Review  Assn,  1227  25th  SI ,  m.  #610  Washinflon,  X  20037 

Amencan  Mut  histituta.  PO.  Bar  3556  Washington,  X  20007  _.     „.    _ 

Amencan  Medical  Assn.  535  North  Duitora  St.  Chicago,  t  6O610  „ 

Amerxan  Mettitnol  kisMuta,  815  Connaclicut  Am.,  m.  1800  Washington,  X  20006 

Amencan  Motorcyclist  Assn.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  X  20005 

Amencan  Ho«*n  Conference.  2200  MiH  Road  Aleuodna.  VA  22314 


Anenctn  News»apef  PuMiskers  Assn,  Boi  17407  Dulles  kiteniational  Airport  Wastiington,  K  20041  , 

AmncM  Nudear  Energy  Council,  410  1st  S( ,  SE  Washington,  X  20003  - _. 

Amencan  Nurses'  Assn,  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  X  20005  , 


Amencan  Octapational  Therapy  Assn,  Inc.  1383  PicuRl  Dnve  PO  ia  1725  RoclMUe.  MO  20850-0822  . 
American  Optonetnc  Assn,  1505  Pnnce  Stnet.  #300  Alundna.  VA  22314  , 


Anwfican  OrtHotK  and  PrastMic  Ass*.  717  Pmdletgn  St.  AMnndrta.  VA  223I4-18K 

Afflencan  Papet  hsttuta.  Inc.  260  Madison  Ave.  New  Yorti.  NY  10016  - „.. 

Amencan  PMnleuin  tistituta,  1220  L  St.,  NW  Washington,  X  20005  _ 

Amencan  PHysical  Thenpy  Assn,  1111  N  Fairtai  St.  Akundna,  VA  22314 


Amencan  Miatric  Medical  Asm,  9312  OW  Gooi|etoim  Road  Bcthesda,  MD  20814-1621  _ 

AmafiCOT  Postal  KMan  Urnon.  AR-OO.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

AuMtican  PuMc  Transit  Asm,  1201  New  Yoiti  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20OO5  

Amencan  Pulpaood  Asa.  1025  Vennont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20005  _ 

Amaricafl  Rate  Rolay  leagua.  Inc.  225  Main  St.  Ncwinfton.  CT  06111 

AmwiCM  Mnadan'  Asm,  P.O.  Boi  17203  Loiijville.  KY  40217 

Anancm  Skoit  Lino  Railigid  Asm.  2000  Massactiusotts  Ave..  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

AmoiiCM  Soc  *  AnoaMBSiolotish,  1111  14th  Stnet  NW,  #501  Washington,  K  20005 

AfflOfican  Sac  el  Noapital  Pkatmadstv  4630  Montfonwy  Avenue  Bcthesda.  MO  20814 


Anancjfl  Seciair  o(  CaUiad  t  Rotractive  Snim.  3702  Pender  Dnve.  8250  Fairtai.  VA  22030  . 

Amencan  Sertea*  Ann,  1300  L  Stnet.  NH.  Swla  950  NasJimfton,  K  20005-4107  _.. 

Anaiicaa  Tctih  Manefactunn  hstituta.  he.  1801  K  StneL  MN.  1900  Washuigtsn,  K  20006  . 
AMticaii  TrHClwi  Aims,  he,  2200  MiU  Road  Alaandria.  VA  22314 


Amaiiutt  Mofins  ol  Noitd  War  I.  Nona  I  VialnM  (AIWTS),  4647  Foihei  Boglevird  Ljnhan.  HO  20706  . 
Anahcan  Mofinaqi  Nodical  Asm.  1023  15lti  Stioat.  NW,  8300  NashMgton,  K  20005 
American  Waterways  Opatitoa  Mc.  1600  Wilion  Boelevard.  (1000  Artington,  VA  22209  . 
AmocicM  Wood  Pnanars  hotituH,  1945  Gallon  Road,  1550  Vioima,  VA  22182  .... 


EmptoyciA^ient 


Amencan  Diabetes  Assn  

AmeiKan  Precision  hidustfies 
Castle  Hartan.  Inc 


Employets  CoukiI  on  FhuMi  CompensMioii 

Fniit  of  the  Loom,  hK  

Millipoie  Corp 


Rogerson  Aiicralt  Corp  ... 

SMS  Corp 

Nest  Point  Peppetdl.  hic 
Westem  Diirtal  Cerp  . 


Bevendge  I  Diamond.  PC,  (ForAvidi  Cwwpnv)  . 

National  Turtiey  Federation  , 


Japan  Economic  Institute  ol  Americ*  .  

Cadwalader  tWctersham  1  Tatt  (FcrJUr  Products  I  Chemicals,  he) . 


Cadwalader  KAckersham  8  Taft  (For*r  Transport  Assn  of  Vnenca) 

CaAtalader  tUckenham  (  Tatt  (ForAnencan  rmancial  Cocp) 

Cadnladet  Wchersham  t  Tatt  (Fot&cMel  Giwip,  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wclafsham  t  Taft  (Fordechtel  Investments  he)  . 


1,500.00 


500A) 


Cadwalader  Mchersham  t  Tatt  (ForChiquita  Brands  hteniatioml.  he)  . 

CaAealader  Mckersham  8  Tail  (ForBisabled  Amencan  Vetanns) 

Cadwalader  Hfctersham  8  Taft  (Forf  amily  Ule  Insurance  Co)  

Cadwalader  Mckersham  8  Taft  (ForJIanagement  Compensation  Group)  . 
Cadwalader  Mckersham  8  Taft  (ForAtortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (ForJUtwowide  Mutual  Insurance  Co)  ... 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  Amenca 

Fnends  Committee  on  National  LegisMioa  _. 

Investment  Company  Institute  

Memll  Lynch  8  Co ,  Inc  

Washington  Hospital  Center 


National  Comm  tc  Preserve  Social  Sacwily  t 
Amencan  Dental  Asm 


Phannaceutical  Manuiactutefs  Asm  , 
McDonnell  Douglas  Cofp  


Zuiich-Amencan  Insurance  Companies  . 

National  Retarl  Federation  

Amencan  Psychological  Asm 


Tetaco.  Inc _ 

Coopefatne  Power  Association 


Ameticin  Soc  ol  Calinet  8  Ritraetiw  Suriiqi . 


SSJS 


SSJS 


SSJS 

100,00 
5.515.62 
15,000  J)0 


10.637.00 

1.000.00 

112.500,00 


S.112.55 


SOOiM 


156.90 

5.000.00 

27,743  J5 

6,000.00 
15.566.00 

172.782.00 
5.000.00 
19.078J9 


mm 


Illi21.15 


I$,161«0 
53.00163 


166,158.00 

"~4,4«b'db 


11,500.00 

38.878.00 

334.604  J4 

""alnTo 


5.064.00 


203J62.00 


69.662.00 


4)5.000  00 

20,500  JB 

146.468.61 
34.42053 
6,837.19 


206,517.00 


229J0062 
10.746.42 


122.57913 
(2.930.00 


2iOJO 


7.62 


1.100,00 

244  20 

1500 

39.60 

1,100.00 

1,100,00 


59  J4 


2S3.4I 

6S9"bb 
3,644.52 
52.030  09 
5J56.96 


unat 


12JM 


SMOO 

27.743,35 
7,750.00 
6,000.00 

15,566.00 
8.75158 

20.00971 

39.1 12  J8 
5,000.00 

19.078J9 


680JI0 

50M 

546.73 

111.221.15 


2,1(3.00 
57.6(5.71 

6.000  00 
166.158.00 
169^9073 

4,440.00 
748i8 

1,000.00 
11,500.00 
38J78.00 
92.25096 

~  i3>'05  98 

4,222  50 

5,064  00 

53334  53 

188,489  J9 

xiHux 

18.000.00 

2.656.65 

2.(00.00 

10,652  JO 

119,961.65 

45»5.00 

20»0.28 

550.00 

46J9846 

73.002  J3 

34.(20.53 

613719 

60,(56^00 

7150.00 
254,(45.63 
10,7(6.(2 
25J27.14 
101,225,00 
42,930,00 

Iblaob 

250.00 

725.04 

35128.75 

13.17010 

3ia.77 

111674 

60J0614 

66.410.74 

27i00  00 

450  00 

19910 

60,942.05 
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Or(anuitni)  or  Indwduil  Film| 


Aimncins  tor  tl)t  Hi|li  Frvntfe.  2W0  Stiir1in|ti)n  Road.  MOSA  ^in|toii.  VA  22206 

AflwiMns  tw  hnmnntion  &  itro).  Inc.  PO  Bm  738  Itontm  VA  2a65 

Amttxms  for  fcosmoter?  R  |Mv  2054  Uorvereity  Aw  ,  I50C  B«t»ele».  CA  M704 
Joanne  Ames.  1120  ConnectK  )t  Aw.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
Lmk*  N  Amn.  969  Taint « lys  BM .  16  South  Late  Tahoe.  CA  96150 
Horns  J.  Aiiiilay.  PC.  444  NjCapitol  StiHt.  IM.  1712  WasDittiton.  K  20001 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Eiji  Amito  955  Ltnfant  P\vi  SH  #5300  WtjUmftoo,  DC  20024  — 

Jan  S  Amundsoo  Horn  ijitm.  11500  1331  PKinsylyama  A« .  m  WasHiniton.  DC  20004-1703 

taadariio  Pttraleuni  Corp,  16j55  terllKliase  Drw  Houston.  TX  77251-1330 — 

Je«r»»  M.  Andtij.  IIM  ISth  Stuel.  I«*.  1900  WisHmiltin.  DC  20005 

Stewn  C.  Andenon.  422  Fir4  Strofl.  S£.  1208  Wasltmiton.  DC  20003 

Antjiony  A  Andtrwi.  2100  Pinnsylvania  Awnuo.  NW.  KOO  WasAinfton.  DC  20037 

Carl  A  Andarson.  1275  (yflnirlvama  iwo'.'iiiii.  ISOi  WasJiiniton,  DC  20004'  

Cptliia  C  »(>dtr«in,  750  I'll  Street,  m  4th  Floor  Washinjton.  DC  20006-4607  

Oa«id  I  Anderson.  lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard.  12700  Ai*in|ton.  VA  22209  . 


H.  Kim  Anderson.  Vifjima  Pejoleum  Council  1001  E  Broad  Street  Rictimond.  VA  232U  . 

J  Lem  tadenon.  4111  Franc4nia  Rd  »ieundna.  VA  22310   _ 

Jofl  A  /Merwn.  HOC  Connetticut  Aw.  m.  4410  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Scott  G.  Anderjon.  50  F  Si ,  »«,  #1080  WasKinjton.  K  20001  

Stewn  Anderson.  1764  Old  l*ado«  Rd.  1350  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Susan  S  Anderson.  490  L  Enlant  Plaza  East.  SW.  14200  Washin|toii.  K  20024 

Tobyn  I  Anderson.  601  Thirt^ntti  Street.  MV.  1320  Sootli  Washington.  X  20005 „ 

Elaine  Andrews.  1455  Ptnns4«ania  Aw .  IM.  11250  Washington.  DC  20004-0401 

Lews  0  Andrews  Jr.  1801  KlStreet.  m.  11105-L  Washington.  DC  20006   — 

Michael  Andrews.  1455  Pmciktwnia  Aw..  I«».  1325  Washington,  X  20004  

William  Robert  Andrews,  174$  Jederson  Daws  Highway.  11200  Arlington,  VA  22202  . 

Andfiws  t  Kwth.  1701  Peonfatama  Awnue.  IM.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  

AfldiOTS'  Asaoculn.  inc.  251 9  H  SL.  M).  M50  Wtjlmiton.  DC  20037 


Do. 
0*. 
k. 
k. 
t». 
k. 
b. 
Do 


Bill  AofiJo.  1957  E  Street. 


Owen  W  Anglum.  1667  K  Sli  «l.  NW,  1650  Washington,  K  20006 


Animal  Healtli  Institute,  119 


Ironxo  Street  P  0  Boi  1417-050  Aleiandna.  VA  22313  . 


Dcctcr  tastrom.  1724  MasM  ihusclts  Aw„  IM  Washington.  X  20036  , 
Virginia  Antos.  1718  Connedjcut  Awnue,  IM,  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  2O0O9_. 

AoartmonI  t  Oftw  Building  '  " .  -   «- 

Aopic  ComiHiter,  Ik,  1550  N 

Paul  W  Arcan,  201  N  Wash4igton  Street  Maanona,  VA  22314 
R  M,  Julie  Anhuleta,  1747  l%nnsylvania  Awnue.  IM,  3rd  Fl  Washington.  DC  20006 
Anot  Foe  Kintncr  PMkin  t  Ifehn.  1050  ConnectKut  Aw .  IM  Wasliinflon,  DC  20036-5339  . 
to. 


«ssn.  1413  K  Street,  IM,  KOO  Washington.  DC  2000S  , 

Street,  IM,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20OO5 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 

Do 


Fred  AiKtrooi  Ji.  1620  E|t  9iMt.  M.  1520  UMimftoii.  K  20006 

Jolm  A  Ainntmi.  c/o  Dow  oDws  (  Albettson  1255  23rd  StnM.  Ml  WaskMitoa.  DC  20037 
Can  f,  VMM.  PC.  Drawer  1 170  Mclean.  VA  22106  


Do. 
Do. 
to. 


to- 
to. 

to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
to. 


Detoa*  AiTwM, 


mi 

1101  14ti 


rnoaas  Udbw  Mriiii.  730 


Washington.  X  20006 


JkMM  t  Poitti.  1200  Hn  I  tmttm  Urn..  NN  MslMflM.  K  20036  . 

to _ 


r  t  HMi.  r  I.  8a  70  UBh  tock. «  7S03 

to :. — 

rnoaai  M  ArmMlt. 


( SbHt  ■>.  11200  Nasknilloii.  K  20006  . 
StHt  M),  1200  NnJmiton.  K  20005 


AsM  JwtM  Hm  t  tirflM  I.  1615  tow  ilwi »ililii  Aw..  M  WaskieftM.  K  20009  . 


I5tli  St..  m  RasJMitDii.  DC  20005 


Aspkatt  Roalmf  MamilactHl  n  Anoculn.  6218  MoalreM  Road  RodMlt.  MD  20852  . 
Associated  Ciedit  Bottaes.  I K.  16211  Part  10  PUct  Houston,  n  77084 


Empkiyer/Dient 


American  Bankers  Assn  

league  to  Saw  Lake  Tahot 

AmerKan  Free  Trade  Assn  

Coalition  lor  American  Energy  Secwity  , 

Free  Angola  Inlomation  Seiwct 

Northrop  Corp  

Tlampson  Medical  Co  - 

Ainencan  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Manulactuiers 


Ptiarmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn  

Pearson  i  Piokin,  Inc  (ForEmbassir  of  South  Africa) 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t  Melkitt  |Fot<:ommunity  Transpoftation  Assn)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t  Meltott  (ForMetnpolitan  Ttansportatioa  Authority)  . 

Knights  of  Columbus  - -. 

Enron  Corp - 

TRW,  Inc  — ......--. — _.,„__..„..„...___....„..-«-«— ~ — . 

American  Petroleum  kistitutt 

Temple-Inland 

Eaton  Corp 

Buitington  Northern  Railroad  Co  

American  Frozen  Food  Institute  _ _ - 

Xeioi  Corp 


National  Independent  Enero  ProduetfS  . 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies  

Glass  PKkaging  Institute 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  — . 

Rockwell  Inlernational  Corp  

|J*ssaiation  ot  Batteiy  Recycleis 

Xalilomia  Dairy  Institute _ 

City  of  Denwr.  Colorado 


Coalition  lot  Intermarket  Coordinitien  .... 

Intcfstale  Natural  Gas  Assn  (MGM 

Mats.  kK  

Matson  Navigation  Company  

Safeguard  Amenca's  Family  Enterprises  . 

Wayne  County  Michigan  _.„ 

Westiflghouse  Electric  Corp 


Associated  General  Contractors  o(  America 
Armco.  Inc  


Racttpts 


55.056J6 
1 1,393  J4 
3.440.00 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
Association  of  Amcncao  Publislim 


Retired  Officers  Assn  _ 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp  

Ajnencan  Assn  of  Bioanalysts  ~ 

American  Assn  ol  Occupational  Health  Nurses  . 

American  Medical  Imaging  Corp  

Assaiatm  ot  Professional  Flight  Attendants  ... 
City  of  San  Diego  , 


kidependent  Fedeiatnn  of  Flight  Attendants 

htemational  Society  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Tcchnolo|y 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa -. 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associatno  

National  Assn  cri  College  Stores  

National  Field  Selling  Assn  

National  Parting  Association  — 

Popular  Democratic  Party  — » 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Administration   

Second  Street  Limited  Partntrship 

SO-PAK-CO,  Inc 


Toshiba  Amerwa.  toe  

Toyota  Motor  Corporation  

Transport  Insurance  Company  , 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Dofasco.  Inc 


American  Iron  t  Steel  histitiitt  . 

Ashland  Oil  Co  

Corporate  Property  Investors  , 

Goodyear  Tire  t  Rubber  Company 

American  Institute  of  Certiliod  PuUc  Accauatants  . 

American  Red  Cross 

Antar  Utilities.  Inc 

Am,  toe 

ICK 

m-cio. 


Building  I  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AFl-CIO 

Business  Roundtable _ 

Commissioner,  Dept  of  TelecsmmuinicJtxm  City  ol  tow  Yolli 

Continental  Corporation 

Werner  Fleischmann  i   — 

Fuiisawa  USA.  Inc 


General  Conference  ol  Se«m<lHlay  Advtnbsts  . 

Hoffmann-La  Rxhe.  die  

Hopi  Indian  Tnbe 


International  Commodities  Charini  Hous*  , 
London  Commodity  Eichangc 


London  International  FmaKial  Futures  Eichange.  Ud 

Michigan  National  Corp  (lor:  Beverty  Hills  Fed  Savinp  Bank) 
HCorp 


National  Coordinating  Comrn  for  Hattitiiipleyv  Plans  , 

^n  Central  hidustnes  Group  

Philip  Moms.  Inc  _ 

Recording  Industiy  Assn  ol  Anaika,  Inc 

RepubIc  of  Panama  . 


Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dtstikt . 
Stanford  Unnersity 


State  Fann  Mutual  AutomoMa  kowaaca  Ca 

Survival  Technology.  Ix _-_ 

Dnmsom  Corp  of  Amenca » 

Unilcvr  Unrted  States.  Inc    

Aitansas  Assn  of  Securrtcs  Dealtn 

Mid-South  kiteinational  Trade  Assa 

Ml  Corp 

Annticaa  Nurses  Asia 


Caalitioa  on  Saiotani  or  HiaRk  -. 
Jbiactaiiaa  gl  tonk  HoMmi  Cat 


2,500.00 


34,89772 
50.000.00 
64,426.24 
40J65.00 
1.182.00 
139,454.58 
126324.42 


Eipendituits 


32J47.4$ 
IU93.S4 
3,440  JO 


l,WU.UU 

3.000.00 
15.000.00 

12.000.00 

2,000.00 



1,000.00 

4J0 

4,746J0 

63JS 

80000 

300000 

7.735.00 
500,00 

630.00 
655.93 

1,900.00 
6.600.00 

47,757  J7 
397  J5 

lOO.OO 

56.00 
263.11 

4.000.00 

3.000.00 

150.00 

1.7a47 
150.00 

I7,$00J0 

ijmM 

8,984.00 

769.40 
3SJI0 

810J4 

7.S14.S0 

19.100.00 
8,000.00 

32.000.00 
2.640.28 

1,727.04 
323.94 

320.00 
7J1 


».00 
—■- 

19*:«1 
1.413.87 

718.63 

1J5 

1.52065 

6,485J9 


600JO 
t»M 
749J9 
6S0il0 
900J0 


2.1S0JI0 
7,737  JO 


4S7J« 
4X13.75 


17iO 


19675 
2.188.00 


650.00 
4790J)0 


642.60 
2.975.00 
19,955.00 


479.00 


i2je 

26J0 


0J4 
35.00 


21JI 


636.70 
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Organiution  or  Indimluil  Filini 


AssociJted  Gciwral  Conttactofs  ot  fmna.  1957  E  St..  NW  Washingtim.  OC  20006  . 


tesoattmn  of  Amencin  Liw  Scb«ls.  1201  Conn«cticul  »»nue.  m.  fgOO  Washinifon.  DC  20036 

Associatioii  a  Anwncan  Publishers.  1718  Connecticut  Avenue,  M»  W»$hin|ton,  OC  20009-1148         

Association  a  Amencan  Railroads,  Amencan  Railroads  Building  50  F  Street,  NW  Wastiington  DC  2od6l 
Association  of  Amencan  Vetennarir  Medical  Collejes,  1023  iSth  Street,  m,  3rd  floor  Washinjtoo  OC  20005 
Association  of  Certified  Iruclung  Schools,  3050  K  Street,  KW,  4th  Floor  Washington,  OC  20007 

Association  of  Maumum  Service  Television,  Inc.  1400  16th  Street,  m.  KIO  Washington.  OC  20036 1 

Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lnes.  1725  X  St..  m  Washington.  OC  20006  ] 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  1050  31st  St.,  m  Washington.  DC  20007       

Assoaation  ot  Urtan  Umvtrsitiei.  P  0.  Bd>  33276  Washington,  X  20033   . .  __ 

George  J  Aste,  1707  L  St..  m.  1300  Washinjtor.  OC  20036-4202  ™.    " '"_ 

Atet  Wimne  Hewtt  Dodson  t  Sliemtt.  1225  l§th  Street.  MW.  1200  Washingtofl.  K  2003t _ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Do. 


Victor  Atiyefi  I  Co.  519  SW  Ptrli  St.,  1208  PortUnd.  OR  9720S 

Do 

Atlantc  Richfield  Co.  515  South  Flooer  Street  Los  Angeles.  CA  90071 

Fntz  E.  Attaway.  1600  Eye  St.,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  

Leslie  Aiibin,  600  Maryland  Aw  ,  SW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20024 
John  J.  Auciello.  PC,  Bo  269  Eli2al)ethto<im,  PA  17022 


Kenneth  E  Auer,  50  F  Stuet,  m.  #900  Washington,  DC  20001  

Judith  Auertiach,  1522  K  Street,  HW,  «36  Washington,  DC  20005  

Ronald  R  Austin,  1201  16th  Street,  m.  1210  Washington,  OC  20036 

Automotn*  Parts  Retiuilderj  Assn.  6849  Old  Domimon  Dnve  McLean.  ¥A  22101  „ 

Automotive  Refngeration  Products  Institute.  4600  East  West  Highway  Betlicsda.  MD  20814  . 

Avon  Products.  Inc.  9  West  57th  SI  New  Yofk.  NY  10019  

Membel  Symington  %ies.  601  Thirteenth  Street.  NW,  1320  South  Washington  DC  20005 

Richard  E,  Ayres,  1350  New  Yort  Ave ,  NW.  1300  Washington,  OC  20005 _., 

Aa-CK)  Mantime  Committee,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  #820  Washington  DC  20001 

ARCO  Chemical  Co,  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square,  PA  19073 „.. 

Edward  i.  Babbitt.  400  Broadway  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  

Hope  M.  Babcock.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S£  Washington.  K  20003  

Gregory  R.  Babyak.  1747  Penosylvaoia  A»..  HW.  #900  WasHinglon.  OC  20006 

Do _ 

Do _ 

Do... :     ZZT 

Do..._ 

Do 


Bronwyn  Bachrach.  499  South  Capitol  Stiect.  SW  #507  Washington.  OC  20003  . 

Do 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Di. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do 


Geoffrey  Bacino.  8145  Ridge  Crett  Dr.,  #101  Spnngtield.  VA  22153 

Richard  Anthony  Bamen.  1735  Nm  York  JtMnut.  NW.  (600  Waskiniton.  OC  20006  . 

Do 

Do _  

Cynthia  E.  Bailey,  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  K  20007  

George  f .  Bailey  Jr..  400  South  Union  Street,  1495  Montgomery,  K.  36104 

Thomas  Bailey.  1225  19lh  Street,  m.  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Do 

Oe ■■- 

Oo _ "I 

Oo T 

William  A,  Bailey.  1200  17th  St..  IM  Washington.  OC  20036  

William  W.  Boiliir,  3333  K  Stnot.  NW.  #210  Wtshiofton.  K  20007 _. 

Oo 


Boiltif  Morris  t  Rotaison.  3333  K  Strict.  NW.  #210  Washington.  OC  20007 

Do 

Divid  Baime.  122  C  Stnel.  MN.  #750  Washington.  X  2000i  _ 

Judith  L  Baird,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Gerald  E.  Baker.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 
iames  A.  Baker  IV,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  #500  East  Washington,  X  20004  , 
iimes  Jay  Baker,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  Mil  Washington,  X  20036    .  ..„ 

John  0,  Baker,  815  Sataenth  Street  m  Washington,  X  20006  

Boktr  1  Botts.  555  I3tli  StnM.  NW.  (500  East  WasJiinglon.  K  20004 

Oo  .-. *. _.     _ 

Oo ._ 

Oo IZ1.Z 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Baker  (  Hostetlor.  1050  Conn«:ticut  Jtae..  NW.  #1100  Washiniton.  K  20036  . 

Do _    _ 

Oo I 

Oo 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
0*. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dt- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Oo. 
Do.. 


EmfttoyerAlciit 


Sun  Co.  kc . 


United  Airlines,  Inc 

AgrKulture  Ocean  TranspMtatni  CooMm  . 

AVIA  Footwear,  he 

First  Technology  Credit  I 


Mantime  Fire  and  Safely  Assn  

National  Coalrtion  for  Abortion  Providers  (NCAP) 

Oregon  Economic  DevelopmenI  Dept.  Manne  Oiv  

Pacific  Coast  Coun  ot  Custom  Biolitrj  t  FnigM  Fofwackn  . 

Port  of  Portland _  _  _ 

Port  ot  Redwood  City  _ Z_ 

Raeboli  International  ltd 

Fujitsu,  ltd  

S«h)  Epson  


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  lac  .... 
National  Fed  of  Independent  Busnon  . 

American  Assn  of  Meat  Processon 

Farm  Credit  Council  

Consortium  ot  Sxial  Saence  Assa 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc  


Receipts 


M.90IM 
l(2.91t.6* 

TaOJi 


iMi.n 
iMM 
M0.00 
5.6K.00 
2.436J5 
3.941JS 
7.000.00 
5.597.66 
I.029.75 
9.000.00 
7.500.00 
6.194.00 
11.907.7$ 


National  Independent  Energy  Pniducors  . 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Counal.  Inc 


Westem-Southem  life  Insurance  Co 

National  Audubon  Society  

ContKt  Lens  Institute  __ 

Genentach 

MacAndrews  t  Forbes  Holdini.  he  . 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Ann 

National  Health  Labs.  Inc  

John  Nuveen  (  Co.  Inc 


Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForBoiby  Ranch  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (Forfioy  Scouts  ot  Anwrico) 

Hecht  SpeiKer  i  Assaiates  (ForBrown  I  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp)  . 
Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (ForBAIUS,  he) 


Hecht  Spencer  (  Assaiates  (ForFarmers  Insurance  Group  of  Compaaiis)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mars.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  Manarais  Steel  Co)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForMid-Amencan  Waste  Sy^ean.  Iw)  

HechI  Spencer  I  Associates  (ForJIational  Assn  for  the  Support  of  Lm|  Term 
Care) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForOiartes  E.  Smith  Maugement.  led 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (forrWaraaco  Companies) „ 

Bacino  8  Assaiates  _ _ 

NANA  Regional  Corp,  Inc  

hople's  Republic  of  Angola 

Shee  Atika,  Inc 


TSOAI 
3.4«ljn 


•7371 


ItaJH 


I.SOOM 


California  Slate  Department  ot  Education  __„___ 

CSX  Transportation  _____ 

Agriculture  Ocean  Transportation  Coalrtnn _. 

Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (ForrColumba  Aluminum)  

Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  Indiana  Ports  Commission)  , 
Mantime  Fire  8  Safely  Assn  , 


Ater  Wynne  Hewitt  Dodson  t  Slwntt  (Forftit  of  Redwood  Cit|A  

Amencan  Psychological  Assn _ 

Bailey  Moms  8  Newhall  (Foritepice  Care,  Inc)  _ 

Bailey  Moms  8  Nertall  (ForLederte  laboratories  (Dwaam  of 
Cranmid)) 

Kingdon  Gould  H 

Upjolin  Company 


Amencan 


National  Assn  of  hdepcndaal  CoHofn  t  Uiiwnitiii . 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  _ 

Air  line  Pilots  Assn 

Baker  8  Botts  (For  Sonat.  he) 

National  Ritle  Assn  of  Amenca 


International  LongsJwremens  Assa,  Afl-dO  . 

Cabot  Oil  8  Gas  Corp   

German  Federatnr  ot  Industry 

Greater  Houston  Partnership  . 


National  Macliioe  Tool  Builders'  As«  . 

Rhone-tailoc ™ 

lorchmait  CorporatBO 

US.  Nest  

AbbeyFoster 


6.000.00 


ijmM 


5.00000 

4.000.00 

5.58800 

20000 

6.000.00 

6.0I00O 

1J1590 

23.052.00 

70.000.00 


Allen  Memorial  HospiUI  _ 

Amencan  Protestant  Health  Assa  __ 

Amencan  Resort  8  Residential  Developiiint  Assa  . 

Amherst  Hospital  _ 

Bayer  AC  . 


California  hdependcart  CasoaR)!  Compaaai  tan 

Chubb  Corporation 

City  of  Cleanirater  

Cleveland  Dine  Fovndatioii 

Comioco  ltd 


Committae  on  Probleiiis  of  Dnif  I 

Elyna  Meinonal  Hosfutal  (  Medical  Carter 

Employoe  Health  Pniframs,  Inc _ 

Finanaal  Holding  Corp 

Fireman's  Fund  . 


Gnater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Asai  . 
Hermann  Hospital 


HospiUI  San  Pablo ... 

l^ttCorp  _.._. 

MVACARE  Coiporatio* 
life  Gift  Organ  Donor 
Lorain  Communrty  Itapital . 

Mcdasonics 

Mutual  of  Omaha  I 
MHI  Companies,  he  . 


U74il 
2.571J7 
13J81i4 
3.000.00 
3.092i3 
7.046.94 
5.000.00 
7JO0.0O 


500.00 

4.II2JS 

3.H0.0O 
2.000.00 
3^50.00 
19iO0.00 
8.707.52 
7,946.04 

'l(l"7*i» 
6.000.00 
7.6S2.9I 

"Imio 

4.417.46 


Eipenditures 


16.500il0 

"iisoi'S 

l(t9».CI 

491.23 

~"9i£7S 
9.(13.13 

usJa 

130  JM 
749.07 
101.59 

3.102.00 
297.93 

2.619J0 
702.53 
100.40 

l.lSt.47 


SH.H 
3J114 
200Jt 


2MJ1 


440.00 


196.00 


\IJM 


16300 
0279 

Thjc 


I63J9 
l.l((i2 


3jin.oe 


10596 


Da. 
0*. 
k. 
D*. 
Di. 
Di. 
0(. 
k. 
9» 


it*ti  i  ifctou*  lis  Cwfii  rtKut  kit.,  m  "asjinpw.  OC  20006     _  _„  „   ^     .__  „  ,„^ 
gjtcf  tfcrtlimiton  Crassler  3  jraDerir  t  IWooll.  801  P»nns»Mnia  Aw .  *».  MOO  WasHiinton,  K  Z0004 
Da 


0*. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Dt. 
Di- 
Oi- 
01 .. 
Di- 
Dt.. 
Di.. 
Di- 
Dd. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di- 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di 


Do. 
H.  R  BolikM.  333  Tkonull  t.  Ednon.  W  0«818 


Thoiiiu  L  BollMM.  1401  I 


Dl.. 

Di. 

Dl. 

Di- 

Di. 

Dl. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
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Orianizitm  oc  Mividuil  Filing 


Emptoiior/Cliont 


DouU  BokhM.  m  16th  ^Mt,  MT  KOO  Waslmiftoii.  K  20006 
Do. 


.IfMt.  M.  11200  Wuhiniloii.  K  20005 


Boll  Janik  I  Novodi.  1101  t^nnsylvania  Mieiiut.  m.  11035  Waslim{toa,  OC  20004  . 
Do. 


HctiaH  Ba)f  «.  1515  Who   BW.  UrtrnflM.  «  22209 

CTiaMts  E  Bafi|tf1.  PC  .  69  Mallard  Court  Arnold.  MD  21012  . 
Bank  ot  Boston  Corwntioti.  100  Federal  SI  Boston.  HA  02110  . 
ioims  T  Bonks,  3003  B<iRi  'l«ld  Road  Oak  Braok.  1  60521 
M  Gnom  Bonnwman.  U^  16ni  St..  IM  Washmiton.  OC  20006  — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Maitlu  G  BaiMtflun.  Ono  Eraemncli  Plaa  P  0  Boi  2S68  Gfoermiclt.  CT  06836-2568  . 

RoMt  D  Baonistr  15«li  I  M  Stmts,  m  Washington.  X  20005  

SamuH  J.  Baotiita.  1225  1'  th  St .  m.  HIO  Wasliington.  OC  20036  

Eiwm  W  Biragir.  1700  II  tkm  SI .  12120  Rosshm.  V*  22209 

H«n  Paul  Bortor.  1117  fc*i  19th  Street.  #600  fcimgtoo.  »*  22209 

Gary  C  Bartniir.  507  Sacon  I  Street,  m  Washington  OC  2O0O2 

Hole;  R.  Blfloor.  P0&«  3  iO  Yano  Crty.  US  39194 


Dl. 

Dl. 


I  T  Bute*  1025  I  imiactKot  tm..  M.  *200  Nasluogloa.  K  20036  . 
tttn  F  Barclay.  lOOO  Ven  ont  IWenue,  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . — 

M.  Camlk  Baits.  1667  It  S  !ie<t.  NW,  11000  Washington.  X  20006  

LbIio  a.  B«ti|te.  Boi  174^  Dulles  Aiiva<t  Washington,  DC  20041  

taiy  L  Bailw.  1023  15th  tiott.  W.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Rokort  H.  BailBf,  1150  m  Snoot  IW  Woshinrofl.  DC  20036 

miiM  1.  Bortaoo.  1150  M  StnoL  M.  (IllO  Washington.  DC  20036 

TlMus  N  Dnioai.  PC.  Do  14000  Jaao  Beach,  h  33408  

Mm  G.  Bncs.  1900  Poi  ixtaoio  Am.  IW  Washington.  OC  20068 

Rof  A.  BwilarL  2602  OHI  m  Uoo  Austin,  n  78746 


MKkaol  i.  Umti.  1331 1  mtsihiiiHa  Awnoc.  NW,  11500^  Washingloo.  DC  20004-1703 

I C  Ban.  1840  HH»  BM  M«|lM.  VA  22201 
Tony  N  BoiT.  50  F  Stiool.  I  N.  1900  Wtjkinfton.  DC  20001 
Dovid  C  Buntt  Jr..  1201 1  itr  Toft  An..  IW.  1830  Washington.  DC  20005  , 
David  M.  BamtL  2550  M  |bnt  Mr.  1375  Washington.  K  20037  . 

Do 
I  R  Banott  185  Soilti  StaH  Stnot  1700  Salt  Uto  City.  UT  84111 
DMoas  S.  BamlL  1815  H  SbooL  M.  MOO  Nashingtoi.  X  20006 
Rolort  W.  Bamo.  1331  fti^ayhnma  Ammo.  M  Washington.  DC  20004 


Ratait  E.  Banw.  1616  H !  bHt  M  WoshMgton.  K  20006 

Ratait  G  Baitlin.  1415  El  at  Plica.  W  KnhingtDn.  K  20007 

lanws  I  Baitky.  1700  Ra  k  Hwi  StnaL  11900  Artington.  VA  22209-1904  , 
Rchard  A.  Barton.  1101  i;  Hi  St.  W.  1705  Nashmfton.  OC  20036  .__.._ 

lo-Anao  R  Baula.  1133  21  R  Stnal  3i4  Flaat  Nashington.  K  20036  

Bass  and  Moon.  liOl  Ca  aactm  Am..  M.  Ml  Washington.  K  2000)  - 

Staohen  R  BanaH.  421  A  laliaa  Way  Fiidonct  MD  21701 

Ro«e<1  W  BatcheMor.  120    Res  Tort  Am..  Ml  Washington.  K  20005 

Diane  Batemaa.  501  2ad  '.  lint.  K  NaskMttaa.  K  2W02 


Cknstai**  M.  Bates.  1321  PaHiylMaia  AMiaa.  NH.  KOO  Washmfton.  OC  20004 
Oooglas  P  Bates.  lUl  Pi  myhnaia  Aoo..  MR  Waskinflan.  K  20004-2599 

Cnca  M  Battagha.  519  C  IneL  IK  NashMgton.  DC  20002 

Robin  BattagMi.  1000  Wil^  Bhid..  13000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


National  Assn  oi  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Professional  Insurance  Agents 
Renal  Physicians  oi  Texas 


Society  ot  Cardiovascular  I  Interventional  Radnloo 

St  Joseph  Hospital  t  Health  Center 

SdlKtance  Abuse  Management.  Inc  

Travelers  Insurance  Co  ~ — 

United  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  , 


University  of  Teias  Health  Scaocc  Center  it  Houston 

Coahtion  on  the  PfIC  Pravisions  

American  Aiitines.  Inc  

Awall,  Inc  — 

Brenner  Mustncs 

Contel  Corp 

Core  Capital  (BNAir) . 


Dallas/Fort  Worth  bitematnnal  Airport  Boaid 

Day  t  Zimmerman.  Inc 

Dinamo  - 

Dunigan  Enternnsas 

DKT  Memonal  Fund  . 


Eleclnc  Data  Systems,  kw 

Federal  tipress  Corp  

International  Bamer  Corp  

International  Business  Machines  Corp  (BM)  , 

Lawler/Wood,  Inc  

Uxkheed  Air  Terminal 


Urdum  International  (Aviation  Ventures.  International) 

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission — 

MCA,  Inc 

National  Label  Co..  Inc  

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 

Peniuoil  Co 


Philip  Moms  Management  Corp 

Pillsbuiy  Company 

Pratt  t  Whitney  . 


Receipts 


2.000.00 
2.000.00 
1.000.00 

29.467.21 
327231 
6.379.95 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
4.934  J8 


81.00 


3,453.75 

450.00 

3.015.00 

67  JO 


225.00 
575.62 


Pubic  Service  Company  o<  Ne«  Meun  , 

Schering-Plough  Coirp 

Southern  California  Edison  Ca 

Tech/Ops-Landauer.  Inc  

US.  Tobacco,  Inc 

Vanty  Corp 


Wamer-lambert  Co  

Federal  Criminal  Investigators  Assn 

Law  Entorcement  Assistance  Foundation 

National  Law  Enforcement  CoukiI 

SKunty  on  Campus,  bic 

J,  M  Huber  Corp  

Chevron  Companies 

City  ol  Belleviie  (Washington)  

Dty  ol  Portland.  OS  

Clackamas  County 

Greenbrier  Leasing,  kc 

Gunderson.  Inc 


Mt  Hood  Meadows  Oregon.  Ltd  . 
Northwest  Industrial  Gas  Users  . 
Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 


Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Council 

Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 

Oregon  Economic  Development  Department  — 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  of  Science  t  Technoloo  . 
Quebec  Hotel  Corporation 

Sailer  Bingham  

Section  8  Housing  Gmup  . 

AmarKon  Gas  Assn  

Business  Roundtable ~. 


Chemical  Management.  Inc 

Bannerman  i  Assaiates.  Inc  (For*ab  Republic  o(  Egypt)  

Bannerman  and  Associates,  Inc  (For  Beirut  Unnrersity  Collcfl) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Ik  (ForGovemment  of  Bangladesh)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (ForCovemment  ot  Tunisia)  - 

Bannerman  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Sawyer4«iller  Group  (lor  Gowmfflcnt  ol  the 
Pliilippines)). 

NACReCorp - 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  U5 — . 

financial  Services  Council 

Boeing  Company 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Blood  Banb 

Portland  General  Electric  

American  Mantime  Congress 

Amencan  Rice  Incorporated 

A.  L  Williams  Corp  

Shell  ai  Co  

Public  Seciinties  Assn 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Inc 


225.00 
9.574J0 
4.700.00 

'"""mM 
"iiiiiiM 


i.ntM 

891.00 

216.00 

1,260.00 


Eipendituils 


100.00 
3«1.15 
13.489.83 
14,455.00 
43,040.50 
45.00 
6.203J0 

3;9S!bo 

28.000.00 

14,000.00 

4,682,89 

2.780.00 

375.00 

1.115.00 

""iimbo 


3JJO.00 
3.000.00 
IMO-OO 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 
5.000.00 


Amencan  Newspaper  Publisheis  Assn  ..- 

Amencan  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

Amencan  Fiber  ManulKturers  Assn.  Inc 

United  TelecomAJS  Spnnt  

Flonda  Power  8  bght  Company 

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Company 

Uarattion  Oil  Co  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Natnnil  Milk  Producers  Federation  , 


National  Council  ol  Fanner  Coopaiatiws  . 

National  Gram  I  Feed  Assn  

Fleetwood  Enterpnses.  Inc 

Southeastern  Pennsyhrania  Transportation  Authority 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (Forinergy  Fuels) 

Public  Resource  Associates  

General  Electrx  Co 

National  Gunge  

National  Stone  Assn  . 


National  hidustnal  Transportation  taagia 
Dtnct  Marketing  Assn 


Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Asm  . 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  _ 

Aircratt  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 

Amencan  Pubic  Transit  Ass* 

hrtiliar  Institute  . 


Motor  and  Eouipmant  Manutactuters  Associatioo 

Amencan  Council  ol  Ufe  bisuranca.  Inc  _ 

Natnnil  Assn  lor  Home  Can — 

ITT  Defense  Technoloef  Carp 


4.750.00 
2J00.00 


nHfOM 
nmM 
lijmM 

500ilO 
12.500.00 


4.000.00 

~"moS 

7.000.00 
645.44 

64.90 

9.000.00 

280.00 

3.150.00 


IMttM 


1332J0 
5.000JI0 
5.000.00 

4.000.00 
10.000.00 
4J00.00 
7J00.00 
IS.6OO.0O 
2.000.00 
U50.00 
9.000.00 
1.750.00 
2.000.00 
17.994.19 
1.000.00 


2.000.00 

2.000.N 

312.93 

518.02 

24.60 

24.60 

10.000.00 

4,000.00 

24.60 

1,119.02 


64.15 


64.96 


68.00 


50.00. 
178.85 
1,010.17 
947.37 
6.052.23 
47  J2 
268.48 


427.98 

2.100.75 

1.733.47 

625.81 

250.57 

28.48 

89  J5 


405.04 
24i» 
32.00 
40.00 

269J0 


299.09 


482.06 
151.72 
370JB 

1.717.63 

33.54 

...„„ 

870.94 
832.41 


t0H.00 


500.00 

34.00 

16.575.00 

9.869.39 

737.37 


145.00 
1.565.78 
1.753.85 

""694^1 
50.00 
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Oriinintion  or  Individual  Fihn| 


Anttiony  R.  Bittidi.  lOOO  WilsM  BM..  13000  Ai1in|t>n,  VA  22209 
G<iy  Lm  Bawr.  700  13th  Street  NW.  KOO  Washinttoti.  DC  2000S 

lohn  L  Bluer  Jr..  1667  K  St .  NW.  KSO  WastiingtMi.  DC  20006  

Patncia  M.  Bauer.  888  IStli  StrKt.  M*  WuhinitDii.  K  20006  

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bartara  Baumaii.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  11018  Washin(ton.  K  20006  . 
Edwan)  H.  Baiter.  2000  H  Street.  IW,  1700  Washin(ton,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bayless  Boland  Batei  t  Hadiian.  1072  Tlwmat  JeffiisHi  Stnrt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

Do!;:iiizzizi;izi;::!z;zizzzi;z~zizzii~i 


Do. 
Do. 


Richard  -Sandy'  Beach.  805  15th  Street  *«.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005-2207 

Tina  Marts  BeKh.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  f700-S  Washm{ton.  DC  20004 
Beaton  Consulting  Group,  Inc.  1012  Pinnsylvaoia  Am,  SC  Wastiingtoo,  K  20003  .. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bruce  K  Beam,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  1214  WasMngton,  DC  20004  . 
Dorothy  A.  Beam.  1510  Ubumum  Street  McLean.  VA  22101  


Do. 
Do. 


Hubtn  Beatly.  1957  E  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Virginia  K.  Beauchamp.  c/o  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Heights.  MO  20743  . 
Richard  F.  Bechtel.  1400  16lh  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  .... 

Edwan)  A.  Beck  III.  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Brenda  Larsen  Becker.  655  15th  Street,  NW  1350  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Lee  Becker.  1111  14th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  _ _... 

Steven  M  Beckman,  1757  N  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Eliiatielli  W,  Beckwith,  300  5th  Street,  N£  Washington,  DC  20002  . 


William  W.  Beddoo.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1750  Washington,  DC  20006 

Howard  Bedim,  1909  K  Street,  mt  Washington,  DC  20049  

Beer  Institute.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #825  Washington,  DC  20005  

Robert  M.  Beers,  2101  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

William  A.  Behan.  1700  N.  Moore  St..  #820  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 


Edwin  L.  Behrens.  801  18th  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Kenneth  1,  Beime.  777  l»th  Street,  m  Washington,  X  20005  „ 

Mart  Belanger.  805  Itiinl  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022  „ „ 

Donald  K  Belch,  c/o  Dow  iDhnes  I  Albeitson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Denise  Bell.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Howard  H,  Bell.  1400  K  St,.  NW,  tlOOO  Washington,  K  20036 


R,  Steve  Bell.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW  1845  Washington.  K  20001  ... 
Stephen  E,  Bell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1350  Washington.  K  20004 

Winston  Everett  Bell.  P,0  Boi  26543  Las  Vegas,  NV  89126  

Tnna  Bellak-Bronfman.  162?  K  Street.  NW,  1700  Washington.  DC  20006  ..... 

lames  P,  Bellis.  1725  K  Street,  m.  1601  Washington,  DC  20006 „.., 

Mike  Benner.  1300  L  St .  m  Washington,  DC  20005 


Catherine  Bennett.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1925  Washington.  DC  2O0O4  . 

William  M,  Bennett.  1420  King  Street  Alexandria,  V*  22314-2715  

John  C,  flennison,  P.O.  Bo>  23992  Washington.  X  20026-3992  

lames  M.  Bensberg.  1225  Eye  Street,  mt.  #500  Washington,  K  2OO05 

Frederick  S,  Benson  III,  2001  L  Street,  NW,  1304  Washington,  X  20036  

James  E,  Benton.  N,  J,  Petroleum  Council  150  W,  State  Street  Trenton.  HI  08608  . 
Todd  P.  Bcntsen.  1510  P  Street,  m  Washington.  X  20OO9 


Steven  P.  Berctiem.  1 19  Oronoco  Street  PO  Boi  1417-D50  Aloandha.  VA  22313-1480 

George  L.  Berg  Jr.,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  X  20024  

Rebecca  J,  Berg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW.  #560  Washington.  X  20004  

Richard  Scott  Berg.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  »210  Washington.  X  20036 

Douglas  L  Befger.  1333  F  Street.  NW.  »710  Washington.  X  20004-1108  

Bergh.  Inc.  PC,  Boi  587  Fairtanks,  AK  99707  

Bob  Bergland,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 


Bergner  Boyette  t  Bockoniy.  Inc.  1101  16tli  Street.  NW.  tSOO  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gene  S,  Bergoftcn.  1320  Bnddock  PiKe,  1720  Alerandna,  VA  22314  

Edwin  M,  Bergsmait.  136  North  Summit  Street,  1213  Toledo.  OH  43604  . 

Paul  C.  Bcrgson.  1325  PKinsytvtnia  Av«..  NW.  1500  Washington.  K  20004 

Do - 

Jane  W.  Bcrgwin.  1016  16th  Stiwt.  NW.  5th  Floot  Washtflfton.  K  20036  

Dayle  Bertc.  519  C  Stttd.  NE  Washington.  X  20002 


Peter  M.  Beiiieiy  Ir..  1010  N.  Fadu  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 
Nathan  R,  BerUey.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


Unda  K.  Berkshire.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1750  Washington.  K  20001  - 

Pamela  M  Betmntz.  Noiwest  Ccntct-Siith  I  Marquette  Minneapolis.  MN  55479-1032 

Peter  A  A  Bene.  950  Third  Awnue  Ikw  Yorti.  NY  10022 

Ellen  Berman.  2000  I  St..  NW.  1802  Washington.  X  20036 

lason  S.  Berman.  1020  19th  St..  m.  1200  Washington.  K  20036  . 


Richard  6.  Betman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  m.  11010  Washington.  K  20036 

Do , 

Susan  M.  Bernard.  1350  Nnt  York  Am..  MY  Washington.  K  20005 

Eluabeth  Bernstein.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

George  K  Bemstiin,  1730  K  St.,  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Do 


Emptayn/Uient 


ITT  Defense  Technokigy  Cocp 

Focus  on  the  Family 

Annco.  Inc 


Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (For*»b  RepoNit  of  Egypt) 

Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (Fof:Beirvt  University  CoUcft) 

Bannerman  (  AssKiates.  Inc  (FoTTGovemment  of  BanglaSest) 

Bannerman  I  Associates.  Inc  (ForKiOvemment  of  Tunisia)  ._ _ _ 

Bannerman  t  Assniates.  Inc  (For:Sa<qtr-Millcr  Group  (fHiGowmntnt  of  Hn 

Philippines)), 
Kansas  City  Power  i  Light  Company,  et  a! 


Graham  I  James  (ForAnencan  Academy  ol  Cosmetic  SurgHf,  kc) 

Graham  I  James  (For*nencao  Federation  ot  Musicians) 

Graham  &  James  (ForR  R  Donnelley  (  Sons  Company) 

Graham  I  James  (For:English  Bay  Corp) 


Graham  &  James  (For:Federal  Administratne  Law  Judges 
Graham  i  James  (ForiFederal  Judges  AssKiatnn) 


Graham  t  James  (For:National  Council  ot  US,  Magistrates)  . 
Graham  I  James  (ForRecordmg  Industiy  Assn  ot  MMnca)  _ 

Arnold  t  Porter  (tor  Fu|isawa  USA.  Inc) 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  United  States 

National  Bioadcasting  Company.  Inc  ___________ 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 

Tnmble  Navigation.  Ltd 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

General  Electrx  Co  . 


Big  Brothers  t  Big  Sisters  of  America 
Museum  of  Science  t  Industiy  , 


National  Coalitnn  for  Volunteer  Piotictaa 
National  Cnme  Prevention  Council  , 


National  Museum  ol  Health  i  Medcine  Fowndatin 

TDS  Healthcare  Systems  Corp  

American  ElectrK  Power  Service  Corp 


Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc  (ForAlameda  County  Ttinsportatm  Mint- 
ity) 

Richanl  J  Sullnran  Associates  (For^Asswiation  of  American  Railnxds) 

Richard  J  Sullnran  AssKiates.  Inc  (ForrNatnnal  Utility  Products  Co) 

Assxiated  General  Contractors  of  Ananca 

Bennie  L  Thayer 

National  midlife  Federation „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Amencan  Bakers  Assn  

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  I  Agnc  Implement 

American  Osteopathic  Assn  

Caterpillar,  Inc  

Amencan  Assn  of  Rctind  Persons 


Amencan  Foreign  Service  Assn _ _ 

Magnawi  Government  g  Industnal  Eleemnics  Co  . 

Procter  I  Gamble  Co  _. 

National  Association  of  Realtors  

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

Stelco.  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors  

American  Advertising  Federation 

National  Air  Traffic  ContreUen  Atsa  . 
Salomon  Brothers.  Inc 


Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries.  Inc  . 

Assaiation  ol  National  Advertisers.  Inc 

American  Postal  Workers  Union  

Pfizer.  Inc  _ 


National  Sociely  of  Porfessional  Engineers 

Amencan  Sa  of  Travel  Agents 

Amencan  Motoicychst  Assa  

Vfeyerliaeuser  Company 

American  Petroleum  Institutl  

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc  


Animal  Health  Institute  . 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Sea-Land  Corporatiofl  , 
National  Forest  Products  Assn  , 
Third  Class  Mail  Assn _.. 


ViM 

IMOM 

MM 


I6JN0.00 


2«J3 


7SOjoa 
2S0iie 

1,500.00 

1.400JI0 

6.000M 

300J0 

MM 

lixn 

7,500.00 


14,400.00 
8,120.00 


41249 
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2J70M 
6SUI0 


8.nui 

ijmM 

3jmM 

69152 


ijmM 


tSMM 


tmM 


ijmM 


7JMM 

liSOiM 

tiMM 

13.ltU» 


National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperaliw  Assn  . 

Ananca.  Inc i'. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  . 


China  Eitemal  Trade  Dawlopmnt  Council 

Eli  blly  t  Company  ._ 

First  Boston  Corp  _ 

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp 

Fox  Broadcasting  Company  _ 

FnenOship  in  Freedom  Assn 

Johnson  &  Jotmson  

Mallincknxit,  Inc _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Muny's.  \k  . 


National  Amencan  vnielesale  Gnccn  Assn  (WMGA) 
National  Assn  of  Business  t  Educitanil  Rite,  kc  . 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

Newscorp  

Ohedanta  Corp 

Orange  (  Rockland  Utilities 

National  Pmrate  Truck  Council 


Befgsmart  1  Associates  (ForRudolpMjbbe  Companies,  bic  t  subsidiam) 

Befgson  t  Company  (For jtolas  Rtsanick  Imtitiiti) 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council 

Consoroefs  Power  Co  

National  Assn  for  Home  Care 


National  Sociely  of  Pubic  Accountiris  . 
Amencan  Movers  Conference  


National  Assn  of  Independent  CoHegn  and  Uaiwnaliil  , 

Norwest  Corporation  „ ._ 

National  Audubon  Society  

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca,  hK 

Burger  King  Corp 

StA  Restaurants  Corp 


Spiegle  I  UcOianaNi  (ForJUhana  o<  Raspsasible  EMik  SHIanii  Iv  Eaafgr 

Access). 
Common  Cause 


Jiuch  I  Hubener,  0JI.6 

I  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies . 


IJSJN 


EiVMMlitunt 


7,2MJI0 
4SOJ0 


5,000.00 
5.000.00 
3.44SJ)0 
11.111.43 


I00i» 
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624.21 
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204.03 
426.7$ 


204.« 
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ISMM 

'YjatM 
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750.00 

415.00 
375.00 
90.00 
100.00 
991.00 
730.00 
700.00 
420il0 
2.195.00 


6.91100 
3J00.13 


23600 

5.830.78 


114.75 
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Di 

Da 
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I..  NN.  1570  Waskmiton,  DC  20005 
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Rat  B.  Brllopi  * .  1130 
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Da 

Da 

Oi 
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NN.  *602  WaslHn|t«i.  K  20036  

/te..  M.  tlOOO  Nashiniton.  K  20036 
iinftMi,  K  20007  


t  Albertson  1255  23id  Stntt.  NN  Naslunitm.  DC  20037 

( Nartiniton.  X  20005 

Staicy.  M)  72143 


1155  CoMactiut  Am..  NN,  11200  WasHmflMi.  K  20036  . 


EmploiKf/CliMt 


Onid  R.  (Md.  1(5  S  Stata  SM  at.  1700  Sail  laka  Cily.  UT  Mill 

S«sM  Biimintkain.  215  Kennsynni 

McNw  Bona*.  1725  K  Stnat. 

Boka*  Cat*  Pamll  t  ftamM 

Gamt  Bieman,  1S25  E|t  Stm 

Mr  Black.  1199  N  Fa«ta  " 

Warm  i  Black.  Wlar  and 

Black  Cralty  Sum  HiiMj 

Do 

Di 

Oi 


iia  *w .  S£  Naskiniton.  DC  20003  

m.  1601  Nashiniton,  DC  20006  

1400  L  Strttt.  m  IIOOO  Washin|toa,  K  20005-3502  . 
NN.  MOO  Ni5«in|Ioii.  DC  20006  

1204  AKunilna.  VA  22314  . 


.    1150  17111  Stmt.  m.  ilOOO  Naslimiton.  X  20036  ...._ .-... - 

BartMt  (  Samuels.  501  North  GrandvM  Aw.  PC  Ba  54(1  Dai^sna  B«Kli.  h  32018 


StmUm.   £.. 211  aNttUmStaat.  1300 /Haaidna.VA 22314. 


i5727  2222  MmitBi  Urn..  Si.  Binnn|kam,  H  35255  . 
NNIIailMClni.K  20005  . 


C  awtail  AaaMi.  RN.  11014  NashmitM.  DC  20036  . 
Stn  rL  NRf.  11100  NaslmitM.  K  20036 — 


ilMi|la«.  K  20007 
1X75961 


5961 
I.  DC  20001 


Oa^U. 


«■..  HH  4a  FIOM  NaskmUM.  DC  20004 

i«Ni.  DC  20005 ..._ 

a.  RNNokiiflM,  DC  20036 — 

On  NHm  0«*  CaMar,  11915  Pimbwik.  Pk  152SB4001 

tat  SaMUi.  «H  9B10I 

CMt  m  Wutm^m.  DC  20(07 


I  Cwt  FaRi  Ckwck.  \M  22046 
,  K  20006  . 


DC  20036 


I  PKa.  f  16(0  Fik  amtk.  W  22041 . 
.  K  20(05 — 


National  Assn  ot  Polo  Orianuationj  - 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

AmerKan  Importers  Meat  Products  Gump 

Centre  National  Interprofessioiinel  de  L'Ecomfflic  Laitiart 

Federation  Oes  Eiporlitetirs  de  Vins  t  Spintueia  de  Franca 

Florida  Decartment  o(  Citrus  

Amencan  Gas  Assn  _ 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  

Murpliy  t  Oemoiy.  Ltd  (For-Califoima  Enar0  Co,  Inc)  — 
Murpliy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For:Pndin  Services  CoiporatiM) . 

Murphy  t  Oemoiy.  Lid  (For:U  S.  Telephone  Assn)  

BMC  Industries.  Inc  - 

Association  of  Bank  HoMinj  Cm  

FBI  Aients  Assn  (FBIAA) 


RolMfl  Bet:  Associates.  Inc  (For^abama  Htspital 

American  Assn  of  Eje  i  Ear  Hosoitals  

Bevendge  i  Diamond  IFoiArvida  Company)  

Arvida  Company  — 

Chnstie  Manson  I  Noods  International,  he 

City  of  Bluefietd.  NV.  et  al 

Conference  o)  National  Parli  Conctssnners 

FMC  Corporation  -. 

Community  Health  Network  ol  Louisiana.  Inc  — 

Lamar  Corporation — 

Ramsay  Hospital  Corporation  o(  Louisiana.  Inc  .... 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 


Dechert  Price  (  Rhoads  iForAsociacion  Maicana  de  Casas  de  Boha)  . 

National  Assn  of  Industnai  t  Office  Partis  (NAWP) 

MaRA  Group.  Inc  

American  Postal  Norketj  Union.  Aa-CIO 

Oiford  Energy  Co 


Santa  Battiara  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Oidrict 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighten 


Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Amefici 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc 

Alaska  Wetlands  Coalition  - 

Amerada  Hess  Corp  ..._ - 

Calista  Corp 


Central  Benni  Sea  FislieniMM  Asm  — 

Chugach  Alaska  Corp 

City  ol  Cordova 

City  of  St,  George 

Entergy  Services  Coip  — 

Grand  Targhee  Ski  Resort 

North  Slope  Borougfl 

Old  Hartw  Corp    

Orange  L  Rockland 

Sealaska  Corp 


SI.  Georje  Tanaq  Corp 

Tanadgusn  Corporation 

Turiock  Irrigation  District  

Westingliouse  Electric  Corp  

Ntldlife  Legislatne  Fund  of  America  — 

Yukon  Pacific  Corp  

Parsons  Behie  i  Latimer  (ForEnein  Fuels)  . 

US-  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Association  ot  National  Adwrtisers.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
B.F  Goodrich  Co  . 


International  Counol  of  Shoppini  Centers  — 
MOA.  Assn  of  the  Nonanven  Fabrcs  Mustiy  . 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  

Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company  - — 

Nascar.  Inc 


Security  First  Federal  Savinis  t  loan  Ass* 

Aetna  Life  t  Casualty 

Allied-Signal  Corp  _ 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Cambridge  Inlormation  GiMf 

Clark  Construction  Group 

Gas  Safety  Action  Council 

GefflW 

GTecliCotp 


Johnson  8  Johnson.  Inc  ...~, 

Kashmin  American  Foundation 
Katun  Corp 


Lcaiue  ol  leaden  tor  Philippine  Developmont 

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Holdm|s.  Inc/Revton  Gmtp.  tac 

NOVA  Unwersily ~ 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Attain  Administration  

Republic  of  Kenya  

South  Carolina  Economic  Oevolopnicnt  Board 

Tobacco  institute  

Trump  Organisation — 

Unnn  Pacific  Corp  — 

UNHA  

Suite  8  Pirmutt.  PC  (ForMcAbte  Constructm) 

National  Assn  ot  Raatton 

Ebasco  Services.  hK 

Enon  Corporation  . 


National  Assn  of  Trado  8  Taclmical  Sdmb 

Philip  Moms.  Inc  

Children's  Delense  Fund 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn 

OnenS'Uiinois.  Inc  

MaHon  Bank  NA  , 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  ScatUi  . 

tnai.  Inc 

Fi||ie  International  ...._ 

Hunter  kidustnal  FadhtMS,  he 

Mamational  Bottled  Natar  Assn  . 


National  Paint  8  Coatints  Assn.  Inc  

NatwiaMmencan  Ntiolesale  Gracan'  Asm  . 
Sportmi  Goods  Manutacturen  Asm  (SGMA) 

American  Banhan  Assn  _ — 

Rational  Asm  ol  Btoadcasten  

Aaaarcan  Council  lor  Capital  Formatie*  — 

Rational  Tdepliooe  Cooptratn*  Asu 

Rational  Boar  Nholrular's  Asm 


hiamalicnal  Adwsoty  Sarvicas  Group.  Ud  IfvSM  Sarnca  Ctito  hntiluti) 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

24.000.00 
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1,950.00 

4S4J0 

1.325.00 
9.000.00 
10.000.00 
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15(.93 

77.W 

16J74.a0 
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192500 
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2250000 
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1.000.00 
3U5000 
10.000  00 
30,000  00 
35.000.00 
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7,500.00 

e.ooooo 

30.000  00 
9.000.00 
31J50.00 
2.000.00 
22.500  00 
18.000.00 
22  500  00 

147.61 
214JI0 
281.14 
314.56 
78.51 

"189.06 

271J2 

27  J8 
58.60 
34  48 
94i8 
221.15 

7500000 

uso'oo 

3.645.00 
750.00 

437  J3 
823.13 

3.000.00 
1404  66 

332.65 

1.105.60 
5,000.00 
5.000.00 
2.500.00 
8,750  00 

1,440.66 
638.87 
150.00 

1.762J0 
4.400.00 
l,490.m 
112.50 
300000 

275« 

U32J7 
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IJO 

2.100.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 
12.000.00 
3.500.00 
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Robert  A.  Blum,  «00  Sansome  Strwt  San  Francisco,  CA  94111  

PattI  Blumw,  1667  K  SItwt.  m.  1430  Washington,  K  20006  _ 

Wajne  f,  Boan,  13525  East  30th  Street,  Unit  B  lulsa,  OK  74134  

Boat  Ornery  Assn  of  the  U.S,,  880  S  Picliett  St  Ateandna,  VA  22304  

Juditti  Ann  Boddie.  701  Pennsylvania  A«e..  NW  4th  Hcor  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Robert  Spumer  Boege.  1575  Eje  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Ijfiy  A  Boggs.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  HW  Washington,  DC  20004  

Timothy  A  Bouv  1133  21sl  Stieel.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036  

Bogle  and  Gates.  One  Tlwmas  Circle.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  2000S  

Do. 

Do, 


Stacy  A.  Bohlen.  1830  Columbia  Pite.  1503  Arlington.  VA  22204 

John  Bohm.  1800  Diagonal  Road,  1140  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Patncia  Bo4nslii,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  **  Washington,  DC  2003* 

Carol  Bok.  1133  15th  St..  m.  1640  Washington,  DC  20005  

James  E,  Boland.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Hart  P.  Bolduc,  1125  Fifteenth  Street,  NW,  1700  Washmgtoo.  OC  20005 

Eugene  R.  Bolo.  4000  Bouiy  Center  Wheeling.  W  26003  

Do _ 

Naila  Bolus.  305  7th  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Beniamin  C  Bolusky.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  K,  20005 

Joseph  C,  Bonanno  Jr..  4068  Keith  Drive  Campbell.  CA  95008 

John  E  Bonitt.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  1700  Washington.  OC  20004 

Bnan  C,  Bonnet,  1199  N.  Fairlai  Street,  #801  Aleundna.  ¥A  22314 

Edward  Boot.  Two  Laylayette  Centre  1 133  21sl  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Gaylon  B.  Booker.  1918  N,  Partway  Memphis.  TN  38112 

Steven  A  Bootshester.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

John  K.  Booth.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Henry  Boielli.  14589-053  PO,  Boi  1000  Leavenworth.  KS  66048-1000  

Lydia  A.  Borland.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Ken  Bossong.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave..  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

G.  Stewart  Boswell,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  1301  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Chartes  G  Botsford,  1730  M  St.,  NW,  #911  Washington  DC  20036 

John  C.  Botlenberg,  800  S.W,  Jackson.  #1120  Topeka.  KS  66612  

Francis  0.  Bouchard.  1819  I  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20036 

Claude  P.  Boudnas,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037 

Albert  0  Bourtand,  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  20005  

Laura  L  Bourne,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Wayne  A.  Boutwell.  50  F  Street,  m.  #900  Washington,  DC  20001  

Albert  D.  Bowers,  1025  Coon  Ave..  #200  Washington.  OC  20036  .... 

John  Bowers  *..  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

U  Kenneth  Bowler,  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Chnstopher  Bowlin,  1331  Penn  Ave.,  NW,  tlSOON  Washington.  OC  20004-1703  , 

Richard  P  Bowling.  1020  Pnncess  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Jim  D.  Bowmer.  PO.  Boi  »44  Temple.  TK  76503 


Bowmcr  Courtney  Burleson  Pemberton  t  Normand.  P  0,  Boi  844  Temple,  TX  76503  . 

Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  1015  15th  St..  NW.  #909  Washington.  K  20005 

John  G.  Boyd.  1301  K  St..  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

I  PalrKk  Boyle.  1700  N.  kloore  Street.  #1600  Arlington.  »A  22209 

Paul  Boyle.  Boi  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  OC  20041   

Cynthia  R  Boynton.  1150  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036   .  . 

Do 

Bracewdl  (  Patterson,  2000  K  St.,  NW.  #500  Washinitog,  K  20006 


Do "" 

Oo_ 

Do _ _... 

Do  _     • 

Do _.._ 

Do- _ _.._ 

Do.. 

Do .   ..._ "■"■ 

Do 

Do      .      . _ 

Do - - 

Do               " "  ■    - 

Do. 

Do _ _ ■""            " • 

Do 

Do _ ~ 

Do _ 

Bncy  Mllumi  I  Compafly.  1000  Connoctnil  Jtwnue,  NW,  1304  NotHinfton.  DC  20036  . 

Od 

Do       _          _  _ 

Da             _ 

Do _- 

Da    

Do _ "              

Do      _         ~ 

Do...  _. _ 

Oo 


Bradbury  Bliss  I  Riordan.  431  West  7th  Ave..  #201  AiKlwrage.  AK  99501 

Martha  Braddoct.  6808  Hathaway  Street  Spnngtield.  VA  22152 

Wayne  W,  Bradley.  535  North  Oeartan  Street  Chicago.  II  60610  . 


Oennis  M.  Bradshaw,  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230 

Mary  I.  Bradshaw.  2000  M  Steel.  NW.  #550  Washington.  OC  20036 

Sarah  Brady.  1225  E)e  Street.  Wll.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005  

Stuart  J.  Brahs.  1350  I  Street,  m.  #1030  Washington.  X  20005 

Bart>ara  BramUo.  1400  16th  Stnel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Brand  (  loiKll.  923  15th  Street,  NW.  Fifth  Fl  Washington.  X  20005 . 

Do 


Do. 
to. 

Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 


David  L  Brandon.  1129  T«ontio(ti  Stroot  NW.  1705  Waskington.  K  20036  „ 
Robert  M.  Brandon.  1300  ConnoctKut  Ave..  NW.  #401  Washington.  K  20036  . 


Clins  Julian  Brantley.  1828  I  Street.  NW  #1202  Washington.  K  20036 

Wilham  C  Brashates.  Mintz  Levin  Cobn  Ferr»  Glovslv  (  Popoo  1825  E»«  St.,  NW,  11200  Wtsiiiottoo,  DC  20006 

Jean  A.  Brasliean.  8001  Broddock  Ro«l  SpnngMd.  VA  22160 

Chnstian  N.  BraunlKh,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I«*.  tl5O0N  NasHiniton,  K  2000«-r;03 I 

Roy  Briunstiin.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20OO5 ___. „ 

Donald  H.  Bruier.  PO  Ba  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102 Z_"I 

Noel  Brial.  1505  Pnnee  Street.  #300  Almndna.  VA  22314  '__ 

Edward  T  Breathitt.  1500  K  Street,  NW,  #375  Washington.  X  20005 L.  _ 

Bngniao  AMI  I  Kjy.  1156  15»i  St.  NW,  11212  Wishmiton,  K  20005 Z 

Do ~~ 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Od. 
Oi. 

Do. 


EmpkqKfAhant 

Omct  Hemngton  (  Sutclille  (FonPermancnle  Medical  Giwp,  tac)  .. 

American  Oialelic  Ann  _ 

Emplayers  Counal  on  FlauMe  CompenitM 

Edison  Electric  Institute ZZZZZZZZIZZIZZ 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Eaeculivcs 

General  Electric  Co 

Time  Warner,  Inc -.—««.——««„«.«____„._ 

Cnjiseship  Alliance  „ ————««...„«____ 

National  Apparel  t  Teitile  Aim 

United  Sport  Fishermen  _ 

Humane  Saiety  of  the  United  Satn 

National  Assisted  Housing  Muafonioiil  Atn 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  

American  Logistics  Assn  _ 

Ptiilip  Moms  Management  Corp  ..._ 

Mortgage  Banters  Assn  ol  America .,. 

Orateo  Management  Services,  Inc  (ForOrmet  Coip) 

Oralco  Management  Services,  Inc  (ForJtavensamd  AJuminum  Coip)  . 

Womens  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  Inc.  et  al 

American  Assn  ol  Nurserymen 

Mied^iiiniii.liic'"ZZZIZZ™ZIIZZZZIZZZZZZ 

National  Assn  of  Troct  Stop  Operaton 

Travel  Indusiiy  Assn  of  Amenca  _ 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Amenca 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

American  Council  of  Life  Insuranco,  he 


I.0OOJO 

200.00 

90,000.00 


SJMNJO 
ljOO.00 
4.101JS 


International  Advisers.  Inc  (For£mb*ssy  of  Turtq)  . 

Public  Citian,  Inc  

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopters,  el  al 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  Amerxa  , 

Chemical  Manulactorers  Assn,  Inc 

Oaimler-Seni  Washington.  Inc  

Food  Martieting  Institute 


National  Council  of  Farmer  CoopcratMS  . 

Shell  Oil  Co  _ 


IntematioMl  Longstamntn's  Assn,  AFl-Cn 

Pfiier,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manufactnierj __~~ 

Truck  Trailer  Manufaduiers  Assn  „ _ 

Bowmer  Courtney  Burleson   ..(lot  Neman  HdmH  SwittJ  (Fwr'tanpia  jiiiiior 
College). 

Namen  Howell  Smith  t  Lee  (tor  Temple  Junm  Coileie) 

Ptielps  Dodge  Corp 

International  Business  Machines  Corp  

American  Meat  Institute 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Gordley  Associates  (ForJIational  Sunflower  A»n) 

Gordley  Associates  (Foi:U5  Canola  Assn)  

Caribbean  Manne.  bic 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  lac 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Ennn  Corp  . 


Enterprise  Pnducts,  Co 

Genetech.  Inc 

Graham  Resounds.  Inc  _ 

Higman  Barge  Lines,  kic 

Louisiana  Land  (  Eiploralion  Co 
lyondell  Petrochemical.  Co 


S06.CS 


3JO0JIO 

475.00 
IO0.0O 


2.70tJ4 


3J33J4 


lOOiM 

li50J)0 

500.00 

17,235.n 

3.000  JO 

~Ioob"iio 


ISOJN 

iltU 

2.1l7iO 

6,475il0 

65.00 
65.00 

"i'iiiJK 


mmto 


10iI9.«7 


llSi2 


mm 


ISOJI 


1S.99 
4i0 


116JS 


S77.lt 

M7J0 
2SUI 


9nj4 

1,734.02 


23Ue 


S6ja 


lOM 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insuraect  Co  . 

MEPC  American  Properties 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn 

Joseph  E  Seagram  (  Sons,  Inc 

Southdownffelto  Oil  Company  

Starting  Chemicals,  kic  

Torch  Enerpf  Advisors.  Inc  ______ 

Valero  Energy  Corporatioo  _______ 

Artda.  Inc  

City  of  Namath  Fans 

City  of  Tucson  _ 

Con  Coalition 


Oaishowa  Amenca  Company,  Ud 
Energy  Absorption  Systems,  Inc  ... 

Fieldstone  Co 

MillKooi,  kic  . 


Pran  t  Whitney  Aimaft  Gnap  . 

St  Louis  Airport  Autlionty 

Akhnk-Kaguyak.  Inc  

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  .. 
Amerxan  Medical  Assn 


7S0JI0 


TStJD 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  Conditioning  Contnctsn'  IWi  Jltia 

North  American  Telecommunications  Jtssa 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

PnKipal  Finanaal  Group 

National  Wildlife  Fedontioa 

LTB  Associales  _ 

National  Assa  tor  Hoaa  Cm 

NCubc 

Oracle  Corp 

SAfX. 


Saataws  Menutmal  Una 
Uaiqn 


National  Assn  of  Roal  Estate  Mvaslmant  Trsds,  Mc  . 
Citian  Action  Fund 


Institute  m  Electncal  and  Electronics  Eiiaoats  . 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upturn  1  Co.  lac 

National  RigM  to  MM  Committoe 

National  Assn  ol  Haoafactuiors 

Affloncan  Postal  Moitws  Uaioa,  AfL-OD 

Dollar  Sanags  Bank,  el  al. 

American  OptomatiK  Assn 

Naitolt  Soutkani  Corp 


Air  Traasport  Assn  of  Ameiica 

Amofican  Fodoral  Sanap  Baat  ._ 
Car  Rental  Coalition . 


Cammittaa  tp  Eliminata  Equipoiaat  Giiaaaion  . 

Federal  Homo  loan  Bank  of  Saa  Fraaciits 

Trans  Utortd  Arrlmev  Inc 

Truck  Renting  I  Leasing  Assn  


4,S00JI0 
7,000.00 
1.000.00 

7.000.00 
10.000.00 
6.0OO.0O 
8.000.00 
1.000.00 
4.0OO.0O 
4.000.00 
4.000.W 
30,067.00 
7S0.N 


133.72 


2J2S.00 


7SJI 


4UJN 


4S«ilO 


4,700.00 

7i69i2 

550i7 


42tJt 


IJtJH 


2.700M 

250.00 
125.W 
100.00 
275.00 
130.00 
90  00 
65  00 
120  JO 
75JI0 
115  M 


6M 


TMIM 


IMOJM 


7nm 

12SJ0 
14,607.74 


1.000.00 


iJUMM 


1I0.S3 


19SJ0 


imv 


10600 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Or|ini2ition  or  Individual  rilini 


HicnMl ).  BiinnM.  1750  ««•  1  Irt  *•»..  K*  WMliinitM.  DC  20006  

Thann  H.  Bicsniun  ■.  1700  ( Stnet.  IM.  fl200  WisKinitgn.  K  20006 
Williaai  0.  BmKt.  1050  17tti  aiwt  m.  1500  W«s«in|to(i.  OC  20036 
fM  BiCMf  ■.  1913  in  Strait,  m  »(»jhinitM.  OC  20006 
lin»  K  »mm.  1235  Jefltnon  )i»iJ  Hifhwuf  fclmjtw.  VA  22202 
Sm  M.  Bnuum.  1155  Cwmcti  ut  Im..  m  Wishiniton.  K  20036 
bun  B.  Bnfluffl.  1615  H  Stn  I.  RW  Mstimiton.  K  20062 

dm  S.  BniWiip,  206  E  Strwl,  NE  Wistiiniton,  X  20002  

DMid  H.  BndDMn.  1201  Mm  'ort  hmiM.  m.  M50  Wu)iin|tM.  K  2000S 
Man  BradHKi  1625  K  St .  m.  Wi  F1  Washmftm.  K  20006 
miim  M.  Bndkud.  900  Ham^  Buildini  Datrnt.  M  41226 

On 

Do 


Oand  A.  BraiJ>ri  IM  ConnKtic  I  tKum.  Mt  Suilt  B03  Waibnitm.  K  20036 
Do. 

Do  , 

Mama  D  Bndi.  1023  15th  Stn  at.  IM.  1300  Wash>n[ton.  DC  20005 

Mchaal  I  BretaNKh.  2001L  St  nt.  IM.  Suita  1000  Wasliiniton.  K  20036 

Mcfiad  D  Brombefi.  1111  19t|  St .  IM.  #402  Washiniton.  OC  20036 

DaK  E  giwks  UOl  I  St .  IM  11200  Wa$liin|ton.  K  20005 

E.  R  Bnots.  PO  Ba  660164  I alltv  TX  75266 

Ma^  E  BiDoks.  1730  U  Stmt.M*  Wislitnitoii.  DC  20036 


Mana  Biwjsu.  215  (Vnns»N»n»  *w ,  SE  Washin|ton.  DC  20003  _ 
Ontkia  A.  Bimm.  1640  Wiscon^n  *«t .  IM.  Washin|t«i.  DC  20007 


Cyntkia  L  Bmn.  1110  yir 
DHaESmm.  1133  19l1i  Stn 
David  S  )  Bmni.  700  14th  Std 
Omer  F  8nm  H.  1752  N  Stn 
hul  S  Bn»n.  205  East  42nd 
Ralph  Bmn.  Suita  107  701  S 
S.  M  Hannr  Bmm  Jr.  1776  if 
Valana  L  Bmm.  Ha*  Janiy  Li 
Vtneant  D  Brean.  Nakrasha  ~ 
Viriinia  Bream.  1500  K  Stnal 

Do 

Do 


Aw  .  IM.  11250  Washmtton.  K  20005 
NW  Washiniton.  OC  20036 _. 

Jt.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

IM.  MOO  Washinitm.  X  20036 

Tort.  Wr  10017 


!2nd  Street  Omaha.  IB  6tl02 

Stmt.  IM.  1275  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 


Canter  1  Constitution  Squaii  Neil  Bnwsinck.  HI  OtBOI-IMO 

sum  Council  PO  Boi  95063  Lincoln.  NB  6B509  

1200  Washmiton,  K  20005  — 


m  RoNand  Broun.  II  DwonI  trda.  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  OC  20036-1207 

William  E  Brawn.  1667  K  SliwJ.  NW  M20  Washiniton,  K  20006 -.... 

William  R  Bnmn.  122  C  SInat,  IM,  Suite  330  Washiniton,  OC  20001  — 

William  T  Bimn.  1155  Connadicul  Aw  .  IM.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


T  G  Bnwn  I  Associates,  kic  H95  NationalPiess  Bmldini  529  14lh  Stmt.  IM  Washiniton.  K  2004S  . 
Clannca  J  Bmm  and  Co.  Inc.  •!  101  Connecticut  Aaanua,  IM.  11000  Washiniton.  OC  20036 


Bo. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Do. 


Do. 
Da. 
Do. 


1112  16(1    tiMl.  NW  Waakinitoa.  K  20036 


Mhor  W  BroMMll.  1620  E|t  <  ..  NW.  (700  Washiniton.  DC  20006 
Caiol  Bnwnmi,  499  South  Cai  tol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washinpon.  K  20003 
Bnnnstain  Hratt  Farter  t  Mai  tan.  410  17th  Straat.  22iid  Floor  Denver.  CO  80202 
Do 


InMttiirMiiKMi  I  Sctam  .  1401  Hm  Teik  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Nashmitoa.  K  20005 


•i. 
Bi. 
Oi. 
Ba. 
Do. 


Bl. 
Bi. 
Ot. 
Ba. 
Bi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 


I  BreihiK.  1776  G  Strati 


Imdndi  B(0>dnck  t  Dacey.  G  0  East  Mam  StiHt  Mitaautat.  M  53202  . 
Da 


NW.  3nl  Floor  Washiniton,  K  20006  . 


TIamas  P  Bmderie.  4630  Hon  lomeiy  Ave  Balhesda.  MO  20814  . 
WoH  BraackmaM,  1615  H  Stn  it.  IM  Washm|ton.  K  20062 


Oawd  I.  Bniipr.  1350  Connal  liciit  Ave .  NW.  1200  Washin|to«.  DC  20036  

WWiam  H  BniMlta.  1909  K  SI  wl.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20049  

J  M  Bnintanhoalar.  227  Mast  Khinelts  Avamia.  IK.  1100  Washiniton.  DC  20002 

Mchaal  E  Brvnner.  2626  Pani  s«lvania  Awout.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20037  

J  Chartes  Bnisa.  633  Panosyli  inia  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

\Actw  A.  Bryant.  1801  K  Strail   NW  1900  Washmron.  K  20006 

Da«  C.  Buchanan.  1750  Ne«  Vt  Ave  .  IM  Washiniton.  OC  20006 

Robert  BndUar.  405  SiMay  St.Jll20  St  Paul.  MN  55101  

laitrmah  S  Bodilay.  1500  K  int.  NW.  1200  Washm|ton.  K  2000S  

Do 


BwldMf  Otman  t  Manaters  fesn  Ml.  1201  Ne«  Torii  Awnua.  NW.  1300  Washm|lM.  K  2000$ 

0««|lts  W  Bufcao.  1801  K  SI  Ht  NW.  1900  Waihioiton.  K  20006 


Daml  D.  Iiinie.  Minnesata  Pi  Mcum  Cnincri  350  St  Peter  Stnet.  11025  St.  Paul.  MR  55102 
Diaid  K  Bmm.  1211  Cannad^at  Annua.  NW.  MOO  Washinilon.  K  20036 

Da 
TSott 


1133  1901  St  bM.  NN  WashMflM.  K  20036 


fUKi  G.  B«r**.  200  E  Ra*d  ^  Dr  Oicafo.  I  60601 

Di«4  P.  Bwtart.  1130  Caaaai  beat  Aw..  NW.  H30  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


I  D.  Bwfo.  1350  I  Stnal 
.90t  TkKd  ~ 


iMpa  aid  GiiMi.  ltd.  106 


Di. 
Oi. 
Da 


loitk  CmkM  Ah..  S£  WnhmHei.  K  20003  . 


WWuM  J  Bwha*.  1101  17th  ttnal.  NW  Washio|to«.  DC  20036  . 
Ml  L  Bwta.  901  31sl  Sliial  NW  WashMfton.  K  2OO07-3S38  . 

Da 


Da.. 

P.! 


.  1117 


NW.  1400  Washiniton.  K  20005  . 
17th  Flnr  Naa  Toil  NT  10028  . 


I  DiiM  Sitar  Sfiaf.  in  20904  . 


■Mm  H.  Birti.  nil  Ida  St  aWMMMfta.  K  20005 

FiMOi  L  DiMa«.  I7S«  Ri  a  Talk  ta..  M  WiskM|lM.  DC  20006 

Irtf  t  Drt  iMt  litaca  E  pMt  ASH.  1100  I7tk  SI.  MR  NnkwftiD.  DC  20036 
PMiR  C  Omal.  P.O.  Oa  13  »  Mmlii.  IN  3B1B2 


Bind  C.  Bran  IIOI  171k  3 .  R.*..  MOB  NnlMflBi.  DC  20036 
OhHb  S.  DMia.  lOlS  ISdi  (L.  NW.  1901  WMniflai.  OC  20006 

.K  20036 

.K  20037 


R.  Bam.  1920  R  Staal  I 

lyF.  0wn.2MIHSt  NHI 

I  L  Dnadi.  1119  L  S  at  RN.  1200  WaaAMilM.  DC  20036 


Emptoyer/Cllant 


International  Assn  of  Bnd|e  Struct  6  Oniaifiental  bon  Wkrj 

Chevron  US*.  Inc — — — 

Teiaco.  Inc  . 


Chemical  Specialties  Manutaduren  Assa.  he  . 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  

Khste  Manajement.  inc  .....___ 

US-  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

National  Roolini  ContrKtors  Assn 

National  Gram  &  Feed  Assn 


National  legal  Aid  (  Defender  Assn 

Plunliett  I  Cooney  (For  NBO  Bancorp.  Inc)  — 

Plunliett  t  Cooney  (tor  City  of  Detroit.  Mchi|ao)  _ 

Plunkett  I  Cooney  (lor  Michi|an  Consolidated  Gas  Co) 

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Anii-Defamation  Lea|ue  ol  B'nai  B'nth  

Com  Coalition _ — 

American  Vetannaiy  Madieal  Assn  

Unisys  Corp  

Federation  of  American  Health  Systenn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

Central  6  South  West  Corp  

Leaiue  ot  Women  Voters  of  the  US 

US  PutilK  InteiesI  Research  Group  

American  Colleie  of  Surjeons  

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Monsanto  Co 


Davis  Wniht  Tremaine  (ForHaiardous  Waste  Action  Coalition) . 

Risk  t  Insurance  Manaiement  Society.  Inc - — 

M.OAA.IO>  6  Subs,  Inc  

Enteriy  Sennces.  Inc . 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn 


Rtcniils         Eipeiiditam 


AmerKan  Petroleum  Institute  _ 

Thacher  Protfitt  t  Wood  (Forfiticdrp  Mortiafa  Fmanci.  Inc) 

Thacher  Protfitt  t  Wood  (FortoaWion  for  Affordable  Housini) _ 

Thacher  Protfitt  i  Wood  (For  General  Electric  Mort|a|e  Insurance  Cos)  . 

Albers  &  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co) 

Mead  Corxralion  — 

Council  of  Stale  Chambers  ot  Commerce  

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc  - 

btebank.  Inc - 

BHC,  Inc 


Chns-Cratt  hdostrias.  Inc  . 
Honda  North  America,  Inc  .. 

OhM  Edison  Co 

United  Television.  Inc  . 


Schagnn  Associates  (For  Committee  on  Pipe  6  Tube  Imports  (CPTD) 

Schagnn  Associates  (ForSpnnUer  Pipe  Producers  Group)  -. 

Schainn  Assaiates  (For  Tyco-Cnnnell  Carp) 

Schagrin  Associates  (ForWeirton  Steel  Corip) 

International  Paper  Co 


HecM  Spencer  6  Assaiates  (Formrnaco  Companiaj) . 

Alliance  for  Capital  Access 

Colorado  Ski  Countiy  USA 

Western  Union  Corp  

Anchor  Glass  Container  Corporation  . 


New  fork  City  Housini  Dewlopment  Corp  

New  York  State  Moftgage  loan  Enforcement  (  Admin  Coip 

Related  Companies.  Inc  

Schochet  Associates _ 

Technical  Assistance  Corp  -  of  the  City  ol  St  looii  

Vitro  

Aurora  Health  Care  . 


Bkiod  Center  of  Southtastani  MscMin  _ 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Wisconsin 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  

Meehan  Seaway 

Oneida  Nation 

Plumbers  local  #75  _ 

PnmeCare  Health  Plan 

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc  _ - 

Watertown  Memonal  Hospital  .- 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mort|a|e  Corp  

American  Sk  ot  Hospital  PharmKistJ  ... 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

AmeiKas  Public  Television  Stations.  Inc  . 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

United  Transportation  Union 

National  Telephone  Cooperatn*  Assn 

Allstate  Insurance  Cos 


Amencan  Teitile  ManutKturers  Institute.  Inc 

Sheet  Melal  Wortiers  International  Assn  

National  Board  ot  Fur  Farm  Organizations 


Thacher  Protfitt  t  Wood  (For£iticorp  Mortiap  Fmance.  bKj 
Thacher  Pioflitt  t  Wood  (FocNassachusetts  Bankers  Assa) . 


Amencan  Tertila  ManutKturen  Institatt.  lac 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Hearst  Corporation  

Parcel  Shippers  Assn  

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Amoco  Corporation 


Southern  Company  Scniees.  he 
Motorola.  Inc 


10,800.00 

3.0O0.00 

250.00 

1.100.00 


3.550.00 
2.500.00 
4.625.00 

5.250.00 
8.62500 
9.000.00 


50.00 
1.000.00 
4,500.00 
1,800.00 
5.025.00 
5.558.70 
954  60 


15,000.00 

4,000.00 

700.00 

4.209.S0 


6.900.00 


Tonio  Burios  6  Asio  (ForAipartment  ol  Putfto  Ricao  Coffimanity  Attain  in 

the  US) 

Global  Positioning  Assn  -■ 

Newman  Si|ns,  Inc  

Parsons  Bnnkerhoff  Quada  t  Dou|las,  Inc 

United  llluminatini  

Amencan  Aiitinas.  Mc 


Ml  I  Knowlton  (ForJbsoaatian  ol  Independent  Reseaich  tostitulas  lARO) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For<>)ffldisco  Medcal  Laaaini  Graap.  Inc) — . 

Hill  (  Knowlton  (FoUJnnrersity  ot  Cincinnati) 

Intemational  Air  Leases.  Inc  . — 

Amencan  Bakers  Assn  — 

Intamational  Brethartnod  ot  Paintan  1  Alhad  Trade 


National  Cotton  Council  of  Antic*  . 

[iS.  Tuna  Foundation 

Phelps  Dad|e  Corp 


Miami  Con|iess 


Chemical  Manotactuiars  Aim,  he  _ 
IWsushita  Elactnc  Corp  ot  Amanca  . 


1.S2S.00 


87.00 
399.60 

3,550.00 
300.00 

2.100.00 


1,750.00 


17.307.00 


5.748.75 
5.37950 
9.000.00 


5.417.50 

34,902.00 

1,068.75 

318.75 

4,7I2J0 

3»M 

10.4<7iO 

45.00 

100.00 

7.525.00 

62.50 

8.542J0 


697.71 
6.250.00 
2.000.00 
1,722.50 

250.00 
I9J94.7S 


7.200.00 
2.781.00 
1,00000 
2,000.00 
4.000.00 


6.500M 


1.03340 
2.12100 


1.657.00 


48.663.75 
4.125.00 
12.000.00 
li00.00 
40.00 
4.000.00 
lOOM 


34122 
50  00 


275.14 
855.93 


1.070.00 
3.093.75 
17.75 
2.226  66 
85652 
2.B69.66 


467.99 
87.75 


2,934.74 
527.83 
149.26 


272.99 
■~- 

KM 


25.00 


15.00 

127  22 

1.805.07 


IJB9.S0 
17.003.73 

87195 

iioii^id 

2.746.30 
423.82 

840.69 

'i«i 

1.060.34 


969.19 


1.898.45 
9.900.00 


181.71 

■"45.00 
697.24 
300  OO 


ILSSOOO 
72.00 


1,079  23 
2,545.80 


2.100.00 


2.330.00 
394  J3 


200.00 


1,196.00 
66  JB 

3,000.00 


139.17 
S9J« 
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Orianuation  or  Indrvtdual  Filini 


lama  N.  BunDufhs.  4301  Ftirfai  Driw.  1340  «■;.  1702  Artinitm.  V*  22203-1627 

Butson-llireteliB.  1850  M  Stmt.  m.  WOO  Washinjton.  W  20036 

Do ..._ 

oa  zzzi;zzzizzzizzzi:r""'zzzi 

Dt "Z 

Do . 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


B.  Kent  Burton.  1730  Rhode  Ijlind  fmtim.  NW.  IIOOO  Wisliinfton.  DC  2O036  „ 

Willum  Burton.  180  Miiden  Ijne  New  Yort.  HY  10O38 

Mart  R.  Burtschi.  410  first  Strwt.  S£  Wastimgton.  DC  20003  _ _ 

James  D.  Bunnell.  Governmental  Aflairs  Dept,  (051)  Columlwa.  SC  29218    

Bartara  L  Bush,  1220  L  St ,  l«  Washington,  DC  20005  

Donald  G.  Butcher,  c/o  N  Y,S,  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Albany.  NY  12207 
Butera  t  Andrews.  1275  Pennsylvania  *»e..  m  Washin(ton,  DC  20004  „_ 

Do 

Do „ Z."Z'"Z' 


0*. 
h. 
Da. 
Ol. 
Oo. 
Do. 
D*. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kenneth  W.  Butler,  2010  Corporate  Rid|e.  1700  McUon.  VA  22102  . 

Oo 

Mrs.  H.  I  Butt.  3700  Ocean  Drive  Corpus  Christ!.  TX  78411  . 


Bruce  Buttertield.  1745  Jeflerson  Daws  Hw»,  1511  Arlington,  VA  22202  .... 
>>hn  I  Byme,  1120  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


etc  Consulting  Gnxip,  Inc,  210  Cameron  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  „. 

PatrKU  Cacchione,  11775  Borman  Dr  St  Louis,  MO  63146-6905 

Elinbeth  B.  Cady.  1400  I  Street,  m.  »600  Washington,  DC  20005-3509      

Donald  L  Cahill.  347  Widewater  Road  Stafford.  VA  22554  

Momsoo  G.  Cam.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Christopher  G.  Caine.  1801  K  St..  m.  11200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Tony  Calandro,  2251  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wt  Washington,  DC  20007 

Alan  Caldwell,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  *»,  #525  Washington  DC  200O4     .    

Bonnie  Caldwell.  1000  Vermont  Ave,.  Wt.  1800  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  Caldwell.  4-30-1-202  Nishi-Shinjuku  Tokyo  160  

Antonio  J.  Calita.  122  Maryland  Ave..  Nt  Washington.  DC  20002  

John  C.  Callihan.  299  Part  Avenue  13th  Floor  l«ew  Yorli.  KY  10171  

Calorie  Control  Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd ,  f500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342 
Cambridge  International,  Inc.  2775  South  Ouincy  Street.  1520  Ailinilon,  VA  22206 

Oo 

Oo _ _ " 

Oo _     


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Arthur  E,  Cameron.  III!  Uth  Street.  NW,  flOOl  Woshiofton,  K  20005  , 

Do 

Oo 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Nancy  Camm.  1101  17th  St..  NW.  11002  Washington.  OC  20036 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate.  2550  M  St..  m.  1275  Washington.  K  20037  . 
Oo _ 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oi. 
Oo. 
0>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ol. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Ot. 
Di. 
Do. 
Ol. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Ol. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Campaign  tor  U.N.  Retorm-PoMical  Education  Committee.  418  Ttli  Stfoil,  SE  Waitiioftoii.  K  20002 

C.  R.  Campbell  Jr..  1850  M  St..  NW.  11200  Washington.  K  20036 

C.  Thomas  Campbell.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  IS75  Washington.  K  20006  _ ._ 

Cart  C  Campbell,  1 1 10  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  1430  Washington.  DC  20005  

Charles  0  Campbell.  1420  King  Street  Ataundna.  VA  22314-2715  

DavHt  Campbell.  1400  16th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 


Jeanne  Campbell.  Campbell-Raupe.  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Atenui.  SE  Wasbmitoo.  K  20003 
Oo 

Do ■; I"  "~ 

Oo _; 

Oo I 

Oo 

Do ^ , 

Do " 

Do 


Employer/Client 


National  Propane  Gas  Assn 
Arthur  Andersen  t  Co 


Chicago  I  NorthnKsteni  Tnoiportitioa  Co  . 

CEMD  

Ell  Lilly  I  Company 

Ethyl  Corporabon 

EWC.  Inc  

Lever  Brothers  Company 


National  Assn  ol  PnfessimI  Bosifeall  Pliyon  OMni) 

Thomson-CSF.  Inc _ 

US  Otympc  Committee 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Ass*  . 

Continental  Insurance  Company  

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Scana  Corp 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Bank  ot  Baltimore  

Dtmns  Financial  Grotip.  Inc 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  Yort 

federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  York 

Financial  Services  CouKil 

HomeFed  Bank 

Nevada  Mining  Assn.  bic 

NVR  Savings  Bank  

Peoples  Bank  . 


Riwr  Bank  Amenca  

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  New  York  State 

Wisconsin  League  of  finamial  Institutions,  ltd 
Association  of  Amencan  Railroads 


Capital  Partnershipps,  Inc  (ForCoalition  tor  Transit  OpvortoottlB)  . 


Rocoapts 


Manutactunng  Housing  bistitutc  , 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Kansas  Gas  8  Electnc  Co.  Inc 


Daughters  of  Chanty  National  HealHi  SystMK  . 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police 

Inlemational  Mass  Retail  Assn 

IBM  Corp  . 


National  Assn  ot  Trade  t  Techncal  Sckools  , 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  

Public  Securities  Assn 


Amencan  Cml  liberties  Uom 
Westvaco  Corporation 


Allison  Transmission  _ 

Eastern  Technologies.  Inc  , 
FMC  Corporation 


General  Dynamics  Land  Systems  

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Company 

Optic-Electronics  Corp 

Oshkosh  Track  Corp  

Stewart  8  Stevenson,  Inc  

Textron  Lycoming  

Lukens  General  Industnes.  kic  

National  Gieyhound  Assn  

Potters  Industnes.  Inc 


Radar  Assn  Defending  Aiiwave  Rights.  Inc  (RAOAR)  . 

Safetran  Systems  Corporatkm „ 

Stimsonite  Corporation 

Syro  Steel  Co.  et  al j 

3M  Company 

Bank  of  America 

Advance  Petroleum  kK 

Amencan  Industnes  Tnirt  Co 

Associated  Financial  Corp  

ARA  Services.  Inc  

BellSouth  Corp 


Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 
Campbelt  Soup  Co  . 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  hic 

Cigar  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Columbia  Gas  Systems.  Inc  

Committee  for  Equitable  Compensjtno  ..._ 

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Gnup  

Fashion  Accessones  Shippers  Assn  (FJSA)  . 

Goldbelt.  Inc 

Hancourt  Brace  Jovanowch.  bic 

Home  Intensnre  Care.  Inc 

K-Mart  Corp 

Mobil  Oil  Corp  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assa 


NATCO  (Natnoal  Assn  ol  Tai  CiodK  CooWm) . 

Win  Corporation 

hnnjDil  Co 

PGA  Tour 

pre  Industnes.  he 

Ross  Beme  8  Co.  Inc 

Sliell  Oil  Co  

Southland  Corporatm 

Super  8  Motels.  Inc 

Tciaco.  Ik  . 


Uniofl  Paafc  Resouras.  loc  . 

Wbrid  Airarays 

Wbrtd  Fuel  Services 


GTE  Corporation  . 
OowCloncs 


Notmal  Cotton  Cowicil  ol  A—iico 

Notional  Society  ol  Profcssnnl  EofiMin 

National  Wjldlite  Federabon 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 

American  Assn  ot  Advertising  I  _ 
American  Nuclnr  Energy  Council  . 
bnost  to  Compete  Alliaoce  . 
Product  Liability  Alliance  ... 
Soconties  todostiy  lain 


Stone  8  Webster  Engineermi  Coip 

Taas  Utilities  Services  Inc 

I  Nestingbousc  ElcctiK  Corp  


1,500.00 


500JI0 


2,S49J0 


920J7 

4nxi 


9^30.00 


3ML00 
1S.O00J0 

4i7.n 

4.7SOJ0 
t3S»M 

2J2SJ> 

itnn 

1.7SUD 

72M( 

ZJSOjOO 

osoojg 

1.418.62 

2J00M 

MM 

fOO.OO 

750.00 

500.00 

1.000.00 

600.00 

600.00 
30DJIO 

eoojo 

lOOJID 

l,500iN 

4J00.00 

2.250.00 

5J5O.0O 

1.500.00 

1J75.00 

2j7o.ee 

577iie 

302.13 

2$li0 

cooje 
nix 


12SJ» 


ijeo.eo 


SUM 


IMOJM 


mat 
2jN»je 


17i27i5 

Muie 


10602 
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OrganiUtKHi  or  Individual  Filio| 


Cmplo|CfA:iient 


Rcctipls 


Eipenilitures 


teoie  Mtll  R(ia4  Burtt.  VA  22015  . 


fefiy  L  CampWI.  1201  CiMst  ut  St  Ctiattannu.  TM  37402 
Win  G  CampWI.  930W)  Old  I 

Do _ 

Do 

Ol 

k 


llanl»n  E  Camptell.  517  ZndlStrMt.  «  Wasliiniton.  DC  20002 

Sarah  L  CampMI,  1735  New  "Tort  Ave  ,  m  Washinpofi,  DC  2000* 

Tlxxnas  D  Campbell  I  Asuciptes.  Ix.  113  South  Alfred  Stmt  Maandna.  VA  22314  . 

Clart*  D.  Camper.  1776  G  Sli»et.  m.  3rd  Fk»r  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Canadian  Coalitwn  on  teid  R*n.  112  St  Clair  A««iik.  MOI  Toronto.  Ontano  Canada  IHV  2Y3 


310  n  Grand  *ve  .  IIIO  Lansing.  Ml  48933-1279  . 

Ihshington.  X  20003  _ 

Sharon  f  Canner.  1331  Penni  ilvania  Ave   IM  IISOO  N  Washington.  DC  200O4-1703  . 
Jama  R.  Caanon  Jr..  US  S<«  ntwnth  Strtet.  IM.  1300  Wasliiiigtoii.  K  20006-3910  ... 


Canady  law  Lignlative  Group 
CandMiglittrs.  123  C  St..  S£ 


W  Dm  Canmn  k.  9800  S. !  apuhida  BM..  MOO  las  Angdes.  CA  9004S 

Brent  A.  Cantlty.  1735  New  Yi  rt  Aw..  IM  Washinron.  K  20006 

David  L  Cantor,  1233  20tli  SI .  IM.  MOO  Washington.  K  20036 

Francis  I  CanlrH  Jr.  1133  191 »  Street.  IM  Washington.  K  20036 

Richard  R  Cape.  1776  Eye  Sti  eel.  NW.  11000  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Capital  Consultants.  1122  Col  ndo.  4307  Austin.  TX  78701  


Do 


Capital  MarMing  Analytics.  Ii 

Do 

Do 


Ol. 
Ot. 


Ca«M  AnocMln.  Ik.  426  C  Stml.  K  N«shin|toii.  K  20002 

Do 

Ol 

B» 

Bi 

Bi 

Ol 

Ol 


Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol_ 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol . 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol — . 

Da 

Cifliii  t  Oqndik.  CMd.  Dm 
Di 
Di 
Ol 
Di 
Ol 


Wishi 


Man*  C.  CutMi.  122S  Eyt 
Dantst  A  Cardman.  1800  M 
Kate  Carey.  1620  I  Slracl.  M 
Mcftael  J  Carey.  1 1 1  West 
nerval  E.  Carey.  1100  17th  St 
Rotiert  R  Carey.  P.O.  Ba  212 
Mavnce  E.  Cam  Ir .  1667  K 
Unda  E.  Cartsk.  1333 

Do 

Ol 

Ol 


Di. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Di. 


C4Mrtl.CalHik.inO 
tan  E.  CailsM.  1620  Eye 
Cathenm  A  Carlson.  1400  li 
Eitai  SkaNWi  Cartso*.  200C 
Ol 


•i. 
Ol. 


Do 


2001  Jelcnon  Daws  Higlnny.  11012  Ailiag«Ki.  VA  22202  . 


Imms  Cmk.  m.  It  100  NisliinftDa.  K  20005 


S  mLIW.1 


IIIOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

<  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 _ 

•800  Washington.  DC  20036 


ngton  Street.  II0I7  Chicago.  L  60602 

IM.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Corpus  Chnsli.  TX  78403 

I  N  W.  I«00  Washington.  DC  20006 
lAnipslMi  A«c .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


TOili  AMflW.  M)  Niilmittn.  OC  20006  . 
NW.  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  ..... 

Sliiit.  NW  Washington  DC  20O36  

H  SL.  NW  Washington,  X  20036 


Sli  iL 


rnil  0.  CvtiM.  1201  Ni«  T)  k  Aw..  NW  WtHinflan,  OC  20005  _-_.. 

CiraM  1  Mus.  1901  Ptnnsi  nnia  Am..  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Canm  Gioap.  2100  Pennsytv  ma  Aw .  NW.  1365  Washington.  K  20037  ..„ 


Wia  Ctnt.  2530  San  PaMo  A  muc.  IJ  BarHeley.  CA  94702 


C.  Canra.  655  ISHi 


Stmt.  NW  Washington.  K  20005  . 


1 1.  13N I  Sir 


OHtna  W  Carp.  820  Eint  SI  ael.  K.  1620  Washington.  K  20002  . 

Sw|l  0  Cmmtrn,  6110  Co  Mr  Mil  Road  Cincinnati.  OH  45224 

Fn*  A.  Carrlr..  12600  Fa*  L  kts  Dicle  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4904 

ClMta  T.  Carat.  2011  En  !  nM.  NW.  NOl  Washingtoi.  DC  20006  . 

Omd  Cimll.  11130  Siirai   *y  Dnw.  8300  PO  Ba  4600  Raton.  VA  22091 

Jmmi  H.  Cam*.  ISO  Ltotli   Plaa.  SW  WashMtloa.  K  20024 

Ma  K  Cam.  1615  H  Sbvl  M  WnAwflM.  K  20062  

Mi  R.  Cmm.  1312  OM  Gm  ntn*  Rd  BiltKsda.  tD  20814-1621 
I.  D.  Cmm  k,  P.O.  Ib  202 1 40  FranUa  Rd..  SW  Roanoli.  VA  24022 
Jnwk  L  Carta  k..  50  F  Sbi  t  NW,  11200  WartiiitM.  K  20001-1564  . 

TiBtai  Carta.  1771  N  SbiaL 

Maia  CakMkoin.  801 
JaMi  P  C«(g.  iSl  Pi 

'  ,  1000  16HI 


Ml  WulMglM.  K  20036 

W.  NW,  8700  Washington,  K  20004  _.. 

W  81500  N.  Washington.  K  20004-1783  . 
StMt  NW.  8702  WaHMfton.  X  20036 _. 


.  1201  L I  treat  NW  WidMglM.  DC  20005 

Cii><ila-liM  t  Caaway, 

ANai  R.  Caiai.  1001  ~ 
Wlhaa  E  Caitaiain  1.  1 


lOOO  1601  Stmt.  NW,  1702  WaslM|tai.  K  20036  . 
Aw.  HI  Wnkatfai.  K  20«r_. 


I  Stnal.  NW,  litlHtit  Wadim|lai.  K  20005  . 


Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

lohn  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (ForJUtCO  Power  Technologies,  inc) 

Min  G.  Campbell.  Ix  (For:60M  International.  Inc) 

John  G  Campbell.  I«  IForfbasco) 

John  G.  Campbell.  Iw  (ForrGeneral  Electric  Co) 

General  Motors  Corp 


John  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (ForMights  Aircralt  Company)  . 

Loral  Corp 

ManTech  International  Corp „ 

John  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (ForSyrxusa  Uniwrsity) 

John  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (For:3M  Company)  _ 

David  Torch  i  Asso  

American  Institute  ol  Architicts 

Cyprus  Minerals  Co 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  ... 


National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  Timken  Co)  

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  Torrington  Company)  . 

California  League  ot  Savings  Institutions  

Anwrican  Institute  of  Architects 


Porter  Wnght  Morris  i  Arthur  (For£o<litioo  (or  EmrHwnitntal-Entriy  Balance) 

UCI  Communications  Corp  

BP  Amenca,  Inc  

Advanced  Telecommunicalion  Corp 
Madison  Group  (for:  Northern  State  Powa) 

Argo-Tech  Corp 

Honeywll,  Inc 

Loral  Corp _ 

Rockwell  Inbmational  Corp 

Sotec,  Inc 


American  Academy  of  Allergy  I  Immunotogy 

American  Assn  lor  Cancer  Researcti  

American  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anesthetists  

Amencan  Biotechnology  Companies  

American  Soc  ot  Nephrology  „ 

Amencan  Soc  ot  Tropical  MedKine  add 
Arthntis  Foundation 
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Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  

American  Express  Co  — 

American  Postal  Worliers  Union.  AFl-CIO 

Coalition  of  PuPlicly  Traded  Umited  Partnerskips  . 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company — 

Council  of  Infrastructure  Financing  Authorities  

Fund  to  Assure  Pubic  Infrastructure  Financial  .. 

Lead  Industries  Assn  

Uanwlle  Corporation 


National  Committee  to  Pieseni  Social  Sicinly  I  Modican 

Newhall  Land  and  Farming  Company 

LTV  Corporation  

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn . 

Tort  International 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Ameiica 
Biscuit  (  Cracter  Manufacturers  Assn 


N,  Chapman  Associates,  Inc  |For:Sociely  for  Nutrition  Edacotin) . 

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn  — 

American  Fed  of  Labor  k  Congress  o<  Industrial  Organiiationi  ... 
County  Administrative  Office  County  of  Santa  Crut  


Cnim  (  Fofster  Coqi . 


International  Franchise  Assn  

Americaa  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  . 

Arena  Stage _ 

Art  Museum  Princeton  Uniwnily 

Bishop  Museum  _ 

Capital  Childrens  Museum 


Ciocinnati  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  . 
Cleveland  Museum  ol  Natural  HistoiT  . 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  „.. 

Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Directors  Guild  of  Amenca 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  .. 

Ford's  Theater 

Hebrew  Union  College.  Skirtall 
Illinois  State  Museum  Society  . 
Meridian  House  International  .. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Alt  ... 
Hilwauliee  Public  Museum 


Museum  of  American  Teitile  Histwy 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston 


Museum  ol  Natural  History  Univifsity  of  Kansis 

Museum  of  Northern  Anwna 

National  Museum  of  iWomen  in  the  Alts 

National  Symphony _ 

Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  Coinly  .. 

Oakland  Museum „ , 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem „ 
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Kissler  8  Associates  (For  Sandu  Corp) 

Kessler  8  Associates  (For:Upjohn  Company) 


Tili-Piiss  Associates,  he  (ForJifM  Fnkmis  Asnciitiin) 

Kansas  Elednc  Cooperatives,  Inc  (NEC) 

All  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp  

Coalition  for  Property  Rights 


Vera  Clark  8  Associates  IFotifa  Televisian  Statms.  he) . 

Vera  Clark  8  Associates  iForMetnmedia  Comtiany)  — 

Vera  Clark  8  Associates  (For:RJR.Nabisco  Washmgton.  he) 

Coalition  foi  Proeeity  Rights  

Foi  Telemsioo  Stations.  Inc __ 

Metromedia  Company  

R«.  Nabisco  Washington,  he 

Alliance  ol  American  hsuim  

Public  Cituen.  he  

AffleiKan  Bankers  Assa  

Ciompton  8  Knowles  Cwp 

Day-Glo  Color  Coip  . 


Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundatioa 

Ministry  of  Finance  (  Public  Ciedit  o(  Hh  UmM 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank  

Umon  Od  Co  ol  Calitoniia.  H  al. 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 


AMtnkM  MMt  (  Lm-StKk  brp 

NonpnscripliM  Drag  Hanutactuieis  Assa 


Receipts 


563.00 


550.00 
■■—- 


3.000.00 

14.025.00 

500.00 


3.000.00 
14.191.00 
15,109.38 
12.000.00 


35.470.00 


4.000.00 
1.162.00 


1.076t)0 


2.000.00 
1^05.25 


10.083.00 
4.000.00 


1.076.00 
1!03275 


1.000.00 
1.076.00 
1.248.50 


2.00000 
1.119.00 


1.000.00 
1.076.00 


1.032.50 


1.00000 
1.032.75 
1.11900 
1.11900 
1.000.00 
1325.00 


600.00 
1.778.00 
3.00000 
10.000.00 


1.530.00 

750.00 

4.000.00 

1.332.00 


360.00 

2.500.00 

900.00 


3.600.00 

8.000.00 

13.475.00 

919.00 


7.000.00 
3J46.00 


44C.6I 


5.198.10 
40JIO 


Eipendituies 


100.00 
500.00 
42.75 


246.74 

2.582.20 

143.60 

3.930.47 

50.00 

124.50 

45.588.00 

U75.14 

..._„._. 

1.26I.7S 


1,182.75 


1.009.00 
1.312.00 


3.609.00 


1.139.50 


9.00 
1.182.75 
I3S5JS 


1. 009.00 
1.225.75 


9.00 
1.182.75 


1,139  J5 


9.00 

1.139.50 

1.225.75 

1725.75 

100.00 


510.00 

1,451.56 

500.00 

230.00 

14.183.70 

14.411.07 

17.92 

750.00 

4.000.00 

1.332,00 

mod 


16,036.00 

919.00 

36,718.53 


2.51275 
1.435J6 
1,076.90 
2.153.79 


1,105.11 
329.75 
280.00 

2.500.00 
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Orianizition  «  Individual  rilini 


Georie  Steplwn  Clfftoo.  1050  17tli  Street,  m,  ISSO  WashingtDn.  DC  21X136  . 
CloAan  I  Dun.  1101  Vcimont  Am..  IM.  HOC  Wastiinftoo.  DC  20005  

Oo . 

Do. 


EdnnI  I.  Ctoonm,  70  Pint  Sttwt.  39tli  Floor  Hew  Yorti  Iff  10270 

Stephtn  J.  Cloud.  1220  L  St ,  NW  Wastiinetor,  DC  20005  

Jamie  L  Ckwer.  1501  Wilson  Blvd ,  II 100  Artmjton.  V*  22209 

W.  D«my  Ckjwef,  1199  North  Fairtai.  1801  Aleundria.  VA  22314  

CoilitKm  for  an  Utidercharje  Reliel  Bill.  2020  Pennsylyania  A»e,.  m,  1626  Wasliinjton.  X  20006  

Coalition  lo(  Amencan  Enerp  Secunty,  1050  Tliomas  Jefferson  St..  NW.  6lh  Fkjor  Washiniton,  DC  20007 

Coalition  of  Stippoiten  of  the  Stiipping  Act.  1800  M  Street.  NW,  8th  Floor  Morth  Washington.  DC  20036 

Coalition  to  Kaep  Alaska  Oil,  1667  K  Street.  HW,  M80  Washinglon.  DC  20006  

Coalition  to  Pieserw  tlie  lj«  Income  Housini  Tai  Credit.  2300  M  St..  WW  Washinitoo.  DC  20037  

Coalition  to  Promote  America's  Trade,  do  Steptoe  t  Johnson  1330  Connecticut  Avenue.  WW  Washington.  DC  2O036 

Coalition  Against  Double  Tnatnn,  Ik.  c/o  Pertins  Coie  1110  Vermont  Aye..  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Alan  J.  Co6b.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  11130  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Richard  8.  Cobb.  Petroleum  Council  of  Ga  50  Hurt  Pte .  St,  #720  Atlanta.  GA  30303-2923 

Cotfield  Ungaretti  ttams  I  Slavin.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington,  K  20006 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 
Do. 


Cogeneratnn  t  Independent  Poaer  Coalition  of  Anenca.  Inc.  1025  Thomas  Jefftnoo  Stnet.  NW  Boa  1  Waskifliln,  K 
20007. 

Amy  A.  Coggin.  1201  New  Yorti  Aw ,  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dan  Cohen.  UO  First  Street.  IWf.  1600  Washinglon,  DC  20001 

Daniel  L  Cotien.  1050  31st  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20007  _„ 

David  Cohen.  1616  P  St..  m.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


jKgueline  Abelman  Cohen.  1199  N  Fairtai  St .  1701  Aleundria.  VA  22314  . 
John  Cohen.  1331  Penn  Ave  .  NW.  »I500-North  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 
Marvin  S.  Cohen,  3300  N.  Central  Ave.,  20th  Flow  Phoenii.  AZ  85012-2576  . 

Do 

Cohn  and  Martis.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  . 


Joseph  L  Colanen.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  1760  Wasfiington.  DC  20036  .... 

Ken  W.  Cole.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20004  

Robert  E.  Cole.  900  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6  

Timothy  R.  Cole.  1925  North  Lynn  Stnet.  #903  Ariington.  VA  22209 

Do 


Dp. 

Do. 


Cole  Corette  t  Ahrutyn.  P.C. 
Do 


1110  Venmnt  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 


Cole  (  Associates.  2775  South  Quincy  Street.  1520  Ariington,  VA  22206  . 

Do 

Jessie  M.  Colgate.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  Yorii.  NY  10010  . 


Emiln  G  Collado  III.  Collado  Assxiates  1405  Montague  Drive  Vienna,  VA  221W 

Collier  Shannon  I  Scott.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20007  

Oo 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D>. 
Di. 
St. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Dp. 
Do. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di.. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oo. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 


Michael  A.  Collins.  13106  K^  Onve  Beltsville.  MO  20705  . 
R.  J.  Collins.  1667  K  Street,  m.  1300  Washinton.  DC  20006  . 


Stephen  J.  Collins.  1620  Eye  St..  NW,  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 
William  P  Collins.  5055  Seminary  Road  Aieundna.  VA  22311 


Camilla  L  Colkwa.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  11007  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Kent  W,  Cotton.  15th  I  M  Stneetv  m  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Mtiy  Colville.  1155  15th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  200O5  . 


Jeffrey  W,  Combos,  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  21 1  7th  Ave  North  Nashville,  TN  37219  

Loh  A  Comeau.  805  15th  Street.  NW  #610  Washington.  K  20005-2207 . 

Comfort  Lipe  t  Green,  PC.  2100  Mid-Continent  Tower  401  South  Boston  Avenue  Tulsa.  OK  74103 
Coffltshm  t  Hunt.  One  Courthouse  Hclio.  #850  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Ariington.  VA  22201 


Committoe  for  Americas  Copynght  Community.  2000  K  Street,  m.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006-1809 

CoflimittM  for  Do-K-Yourjelf  Household  Moving.  2011  Eye  Stieet.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006  

CommittM  for  Humane  Lefislition.  Inc.  1623  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  K  20036 

Cooimittet  on  U.S.  Business  Canadian  Life  I  Health  Insur  Assn.  CA)  Dytiema  Gossett  800  Michigan  National  Tower  Lan- 
sint  Ml  48933 

Commrttee  to  Prated  the  Family,  8001  Forties  Place.  1102  Spnngfield.VA  22151 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  laws.  1300  Eye  Street.  NW.  #480t  Washington.  DC  20005  

Common  Cause.  2O30  M  St..  m  Washington  K  20036 


Community  Service  Council  of  Central  M.  Inc  1828  North  Mendian  Indianapolis.  M  46202 
Cofflpititm  Enterprise  Insttuta.  233  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  S{.t200  Washington,  K  20003 
Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council.  Crystal  Gateway  #1.  Siiic  501  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Ariington.  VA 

22202. 
Many  J.  Conaway.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20037 


CoKtmad  Women  hir  America.  370  L'Enfant  Promenade.  SW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20024  . 

Bert  M.  Concklin,  1500  Planning  Research  Drive  Mclean.  VA  22102 _ 

Concord  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #560  Washington.  K  20004 


Employer/Dient 


Houston  Industries,  inc  _ 

Coalition  for  Higher  Education  Assistance  Oifanitatiois  . 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  _ _ 

Student  l^n  Funding  Corp  of  Ohio 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

American  Feed  Industiy  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Tivck  Stop  Operators,  he  . 
Coalition  for  an  Undercharge  Reliel  Bill  


Petroleum  Hariieters  Assn  of  Anaiici 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Blunt  Ellis  8  Loewi.  Inc  

Comdisco.  Inc  _ 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Company  . 

Metropolitan  Mutual  Ijfe  Insurance  Compaqi 

Monroe  Communications 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc 


American  Public  Transit  Assn _ 

American  Israel  Public  Affaiis  Comm  

Assaiation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  

Professionals'  Coalition  foi  Nuclear  Arms  Contral 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Oistnbutors 

National  AssKiation  of  Manufacturers  ______ 

City  of  Globe 


SKks  Tiemey  Kasen  t  Kemck  (Focfity  of  Tucson) 

Mxlean  Hunter  Cable  TV  

USA  Networti  

Union  Oil  Co  of  Califcniii 

Allied-Signal.  Inc  . 


Kaiser  Aluminum  t  Chemical  Corp  . 

Sparkman  t  Cole.  Inc  (ForAir  Transport  Assn  of  America) 

Spartiman  8  Cole  (For  Delta  Air  bnes,  Inc)  _.._ 

Sparkman  t  Cole.  Inc  (FoiEmbiy-Riddlel  

Sparkman  8  Cole.  Inc  (For  National  Business  Aiicraft  Assn) 

Sparkman  8  Cole.  Inc  (ForAegionai  Airport  Authority  ol  Loitsvilk,  KY) 
Louisiana  Land  8  Eiploration  Co 


Ricnpts 


iJXOM 

HIM 

SJMJIO 

UIMO 


i.2ao« 


33JI00j00 


MIISO 

tMOilO 


lOMOilO 

nut 


IJMM 

liatat 
imat 

2I.2MM 
9(9  JO 

t200.00 
13M9.9I 
2M0M 
7il3J6 
2J00M 
110 JX) 


S20M 


Matsushita  Elec  Corp  (for  Int'l  Election  Mfgrs  t  Consua.J  „„_ 

ftomedco  

National  Assn  of  TJTC  Consultants 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

American  Watch  Assn  


Alliance  tor  British  8  Australian  Tn  Eluity  (A8A10  , 

Alliance  tor  Capital  Access „ 

American  Car  Rental  Assn 

American  Couplings  Coalition 

American  Iron  t  Steel  Institute 

American  Meat  Institute  

American  Teitile  Machinery  Assn 


Association  ot  Certified  Trucking  Schools  . 

Australian  Wheat  Board  

Bicycle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  Amerxa  . 
Coalition  for  Sate  Ceiamicwaie 


Committee  of  Amencan  Ammunition  Manufactuim 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  CoalibM 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

Footwur  Industries  of  America 

Footwear  Procurement  Coilitim 

Gerry  Baby  ProdKts  Co  

Golden  Gate  Petroleum  Intematioaal  . 


Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers  Ass*  . 

Inland  Steel  Corp  

Leather  Industries  of  America  

lykes  Brothers,  Inc  

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council  

National  Assn  of  Convenience  Stares _.. 

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

National  Cosmelok)0  Assn.  Inc  

National  Juice  Products  Assn 

National  Pasta  Assn 

Nutnclean  

Outdoor  Power  Eouipment  bntitiili 

Pelroleos  de  Veneinela.  SA  

PetrnJam.  Ltd _ 

Pittstiurgh  Coming  Corporation 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  _. 

Saiety  ol  Independent  Gasoline  Maiketers  ol  Amtrica  . 

Specialty  Steel  Industry  ol  the  United  Slates  

ZurKh-AmerKan  Insurance  Companies 


IJUOM 

IJMM 
I.SOOM 
IjOOM 


EiVMdAuns 


IM0.00 


6a.00 
JMOOO 

1X4.16 


9B9J0 


1.1(3.22 
100.00 


UlOtt 


31. 7S 

lS.n 


ISMM 


130M 
4.72S.00 


(SjN 

2^153  75 
920  00 
425  Al 


(OOiM 


7.12Si)0 
655.00 
300.00 


7.040.00 
630.00 


United  Assn  of  hiymen  t  Appren  of  Hmbg  t  Pipinf  tadiBtlY  . 

Amdahl  Corp _ 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S..  he 

Southern  Company  Services,  he  „ _ 

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMeis  ol  the  U.S. 

National  Broiler  Council  ,    , 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

CF  Industries.  Inc _...., 


Ihntty  Rent-A-Car  System.  Inc 

GiM  FieMs  OpentMg  Co-Mnqaili 


CommittM  00  U.S.  Business  CanadiM  Life  t  Health  tn.  Asm 


WUliM  H  Ihiar.  kc 


Plannmg  ItesMith  CarpontiM  . 
AMticOT  Newlind  Assoottes  . 


130  JO 
4.72S.00 


KM 

2.053.75 
920.00 
42500 


7.125.00 
655  00 
300.00 


7.040.00 
630.00 


ijatm 


6J60JI0 


sjmM 

IJMJO 


U7SM 


StOJO 


MiOJM 


27.t30il 


IUJ9 
48,000  JX) 

3i25MOilO 


UOJTSilO 
18,578.00 


17J7t.M 


jjatu 


mtm 
ucon 


«UJS 


4JS 


4oi.n 

2JI 


ZiMlU 


1.14541 

12,000.M 

695.507  J( 
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Orimoatnii  or  hidinduil  Filini 


Emploiiii/ClHiit 


RKtipts 


Eiptmlihint 


D(. 

Di. 


1811 II  StiHt  M.  nOO  WailiinilM.  DC  20O3C 


1 1  ComMlf.  \»n  In 

IJ  Coiw.  1100  ~ 
CoiHMftM  Ri>  1  Smim.  1920 
Ol 

■i 


NW.  K40  WiShinftM.  DC  20006 
CodMctnt  >m.  m  Wistiington.  K  2003« 


.  Stntt.  m.  m  Flow  WasliiflttM.  DC  2003»-S004  . 


Da 

Do 
Sn>n  L.  Connor. 


1235  klftmi 


Dms  Hpn,  K06  «(1in(ton.  V«  22202 


COhtnw  Connor.  SS3  13th  Sti  Ht.  IW  MSO  Wnt  Towr  Wtsfimiton.  DC  20004-1109 
Richin)  I  Connor  Ir .  14SS  f^  nsytvwK  AMnut.  W«.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20004  ..„ 

l»n>  C  Cocnort.  1745  Ji«eno  i  D««  Huhwu.  #511  *r1in|to«.  VA  22202  

Ontd  CoMWt,  655  IStti  S»i««( ,  NW,  tM  Wishiniton.  X  20005  

Dmil  R.  Conrad.  1400  16th  S^Ht.  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036-0001  

Con»mtivc  Mon  Ub»r.  PO,B(i  931602  Los  4n|eln.  CA  90093  .... 
Coitsolidatn)  Rail  Corporation  PO  Boa  23451  Washington.  DC  20026 


Conwrtium  tor  M'l  Earth  Uteia  Infonnation  lkt«ort.  PO.  8oi  8689  Ann  Aitm.  Ml  41107 
Conwrtium  ol  Social  Scioflca  msny  1522  K  SIrMl.  m.  1836  Washington.  DC  20005 


Consiinwr  Entrnr  CoukiI  ol  AAenca  Rtsiarch  Foundation.  2000  L  St .  NW.  iM2  Wtskinfton.  K  20036  . 
Cwnanwn  Union  ol  U  S  .  Inc.  |01  Tniman  Awnua  YonUrr.  NY  10703 


|icut  A«..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Washington,  K  20036  

(.  tl050  Washington.  X  20006  _ 

Ivania  Awnut.  m  lUOON  Washrngton.  DC  nOOl 
.  SW,  I202W  Washington.  DC  20024 


Daoial  1.  Comny.  1 133  Coni 

Mn  A.  Cmiwi.  1201  16lh  Sti 

Win  j  CoofM.  1776  lyt  Sti 

AtaWKlraW  Cooa.  1331  Ptnni 

Ckaiy  L  CaaA.  600  Maryland 

Harry  N.  Coot.  1130  17th  St .  pi  Washington.  DC  20036 

K.  RKhard  Coot.  1331  Pannsyitama  Awnut.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Thomas  M  Coot.  1301  Ptnnqlrania  Aw .  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Coot  Group,  Iflc,  300  Fountam 
Chants  E  Coota.  1001  Pmni 
Eilten  D  Coott.  110  Maryland 
Rot»rt  M  Coon  )r .  2000  K  Sti 
Benti  E  Coonm.  2000  K  St 


kluait  PC  Boi  1608  Bloomington.  M  47402-1608 
lania  Awnua.  NW.  1450-N  Washington.  DC  20004  , 
.  NE.  Suita  101  Wasliington.  X  20002 

.  NW.  nOO  Washington.  DC  20006  ._ 

.  8th  Floor  Washington.  K  20006  . 


Brian  D  Cooncy.  1455  Ptnnsyltania  An,.  WT  Washington.  DC  20004-1007 

Baniamin  Y  Cooptr  Ir .  100  Dingartitid  Road  Aieundna.  VA  22314  _ 

Ednrd  R  Cooptr.  I5th  t  M  anats.  MN  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

Iticut  Am,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

.  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20005 


HrtcMI  I  Coopw.  1001  Cone 
Cottar  t  Gdi.  1201  Nn  Yort 
DantH  CaoMr.  499  South  Capj 
Jamas  M  Coptland.  1341  G  ~ 
Jim  Copcland  (  Associatts.  i: 
Htidi  S  Coppola.  425  Part 
Michael  I.  Copps.  1700  North 
John  J  CorPatt.  1350  Nan  Yo 
John  F  Corcoran.  1500  A  Str 
Tom  Corcoran.  1111  30th  Stu 
Corn  Ratinars  Assn.  IrK.  1100 
Emtst  I.  Corrado.  1000  16th 
Mary  Marcotta  Comgan.  1600 
Rcharp  L  Comgan.  655  15th 
Marty  Carry.  1909  K  Slnd. '~~ 


I  St..  SW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20003 
"  .  1200  Washington,  DC  20005  , 


11  G  Stntt  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

lut  Nn  Tort,  NY  10O43 

Strati  Arlington.  VA  22209  

,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

NW.  1375  Washington.  DC  20005  

NW,  K20  Washington,  DC  20007 


innacticiit  Aw ,  m.  IU20  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

""    4511  Washington.  DC  20036  

thodt  Island  Aw.,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
:rat<.  NW.  Suita  1444  Washington.  DC  20005 
Washington.  X  20049 


Allan  D  Cars.  1455  PcnnsylvaAa  Awnut.  NW.  #500  Washington.  K  20004  . 

Antlmiy  R  Cano.  3225  GalM  Road  Fairfai.  VA  22037  

ait  Aw .  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

rth  3.  #125  Bismarct.  NO  56501 


Philip  S  Connn.  1120  ConnacI 

Csrain  Coinmunicatnns.  120 

Barhara  I.  W  Cosgnfl,  1001 

Cosfflttic  Toiittiy  i  Fragranca 

Gittory  Costa   1000  Vimont 

Omma  J  Costloa,  1331  Peni 

Cavdtil  Brothers.  1627  I  Sti 

Skan  Cnghlia.  606  North  Wi 

Council  for  a  LnnPla  World  1  It  Maryland  A«Mut.  NE  Washington.  K  20002 

Council  lor  RtsponsiOlt  Nutnt^n.  1300  19lh  Stnat.  MN  #310  Washington.  K  20036-1609 

Counal  lor  Rural  Housing  and  Dtwiopmtnt.  2300  M  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20036   

Council  of  Nidustnal  Boiltr  Omttn.  6035  Buitt  Cantrt  Partway.  #360  Burtt.  VA  22015  .._ 
Counol  of  Institutional  Inwstofc.  1420  16th  Stntt.  m  #405  Washington.  K  20036  , 
Council  of  Stata  Chambtrs  at  ^merct.  122  C  St..  IWIf.  #330  Washington.  X  20001 


nnsyhrania  Aw,.  MN  Washington.  K  20004  , 

tic.  1101  17th  Stntt.  NW.  (300  Washington.  K  20036  . 

lot.  m.  (too  Washington.  X  20005  ..._ _.. 

inia  Aw .  NW.  #1500-N  Washington.  K  200O4  

NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Jiington  Street  Aieundna.  VA  22314 


Council  on  Superconductnnty  I  >  Amerxan  Competitneness.  1050  Tlnnias  Jefferson  Street.  NW  6tli  Floor  Washingtpn,  K 

20007 
Chratopkar  D.  Cowsen.  1 133  fmntctKUl  A«i..  NW.  1900  Wishin|tpn.  K  20036 


■l. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Di. 
9». 
k. 
k. 


I  Cousins.  1709llnYan  A 
Hart  J.  ConU.  1319FStitet 
Mm  F.  Caw.  114  Falbntadl 

Ot 

I «.  Cmt.  1020  19th  Intt  NW.  #200  WnlmglDn.  K  20036 
1 1  ■tili«  1201  Rm  a/tmmt  Itm,  m  P.O.  Baa  7S66  WMMitan.  K  20044  . 


Ciiiigi  I 


Bt. 
Bi. 

Bp. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 


Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi- 


Awnae.  NW,  NOl  Wnhrngton.  K  20006  . 

"'.  #1000  WasAinilon.  K  20004 __ 

RodMik.  MO  20854 


Mutual  Ufa  Insurawe  Tai  Company  . 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  

Automotnre  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn  . 


10.500.00 
3.0OO.O0 


Automotiw  Refrigeration  Products  Institutt . 

Champion  International  Corp 

Chrysler  Corporation  . 


AsMciatnn  fo  Unnersity  Pipfraffls  in  Haiardous  Waste  Reicti 

Association  of  Univ  Enyirpnmental  Health  Science  Center]  Z 

Association  of  Umwrsity  Programs  m  Occupational  Safety...  ._ 

International  Chemical  Worters  Union  

Laborers  Employers  Cooperitiw  I  Education  Trust  

laborers  National  Health  t  Safety  Fund „ 

Laborers/AGC  Education  6  Training  Fund  

Metal  Trades  Department.  AR-CIO 


National  Coordination  Committee  for  Multmnployir  Plans 

Unnersity  ol  Cincinnati 

National  Utility  Contracton  Asia  

Parsons  Bnnclierfiott,  Inc  

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons.  Inc  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute  

CH2M  Hill  , 

National  Wildlila  Federation 


500.00 
3.500.00 
6.0OO.O0 
7.500.00 
2.500.00 
6769.00 
13.406.00 
10.436.00 
4.000.00 
455.00 
2.500.00 
11,050.00 


822.60 
8.500.00 
1,000.00 
8.696.67 


10J48.92 
102,987.00 


Chubb  Corponttm 

National  Education  Assn  . 
Eastman  Nodali  Co  , 


10,000.00 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Farmers'  Educational  6  Co-operathie  Union  of  Amiiu 

National  Waterways  Conference.  Inc  

General  Electric  Co 

National  Cattlenien'j  Aim 


250.00 

128.00 

7J8176 


350.00 
1.000.00 


Southern  California  Edison  Co  . 
Amencan  Lihrary  Assn 


National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  t  Mtdicait 

National  Comm  lo  Preserw  Social  Security  

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  . 
Pnnting  Industries  of  America.  Irx 


5.62S.00 
2.146.00 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  SIltH 
Rubber  (  Plastic  Footwear  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

General  Electric  Co.  et  al 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurcn  

McAuliffe  Kelly  Raffaelli  I  Siemens  (Fpr£ovnly  o<  Mamtdi) . 

Pacific  Mutual  Ufa  Insurance  Co . __-- 

Citibank  NA  ._ 

American  Meat  Institute 


2.586.00 
lO.OOO.OO 
12.500.00 


Spiegle  (  McDiarmid  (ForNidiiian  MunicipaVCooperatiw  Group) 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Wallace  Associates  Corp 


American  Institute  of  Mcrthant  Skippinf 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  AmerKa 

CH2M  Hill  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

Coming.  Inc 

Mobil  Corp 


30.000.00 
IJOO.OO 
2.000.00 

15.000.00 
6.000.00 
1.492.79 
6J12.00 

imoi 


12J66.00 
4.125.00 


American  Banters  Assn 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Amencan  Council  ot  Ufe  hsuranci 

PublK  Secunties  Assn  . 


National  Assn  of  Manufactuan 

Bntish  Columbia  Stena  line  ltd 

Society  for  Human  Resource  Management  . 


2.500.00 

928M 

500.00 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 


7.500.00 
500.00 


Council  tor  Rural  Hpusmg  I  DtMlopniCfit . 


10.000.00 

■j;97dr6o 

2.0OO.O0 


9342.00 


Coorsen  Gnup  (ForAndahl  Corp)  

Coursen  Group  (ForCommunity  Antenna  Tetmition  Assi)  . 

Coursen  Group  IForrGlenfed.  IncI _ 

bitemational  Balloon  Assn  _.._ 

Coursen  Group  (For  106  Communications  Group,  brc)  

Coursen  Group  (For  Pacific  Bell) _ 

Coursen  Group  (FotPkiIic  Telesis  Group)  

Coursen  Group  (For  Telecommunications  Industnts.  tac)  .. 

Coursen  Group  (Tor  United  Stales  Tobacco  Company) 

U.S.  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatnc  Hospitals 

Cow  Assaiates.  Inc  (ForAssociation  ol  U.S.  M|M  WsiM  Mmulidiinn) . 

Gnimman  Corporation  

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc  

Amencan  PCS.  LP 

Amencan  Watch  Assn  

Association  of  Maaimum  Stnnci  Ttlacutan,  I 

Bank  of  Boston  Corp _ 

Brawn  Brethers  Hamman  1  Co _ 

Coalition  10  Preserw  the  lnta|iily  ol  AmiicM  TnOHUrts  . 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rco 

CSS  Television  Ntlwort  Aftiliatis  Ass* 

ERISA  Industry  Committee  

Harry  Winston.  Inc 

biwstmant  Company  bisMuti 

Midwist  IiMvision.  Inc 

National  Foottall  Liagus 

NCtB  Corp , 

1^  WawMwak  Stations,  he  

Still  of  Aitansas.  OepI  of  Humiii  Sanias 

Stiti  ol  Htwan.  Otpt  ol  Humin  Saivicn 

State  ol  launiana.  Dtpt  ol  HtalUi  t  Hospitals 

Sttti  ol  HidHiM.  Dtpl  ol  Hintal  Hwlth  

State  ol  Missoun.  Dipt  ol  Social  Saflnns 

Stall  ol  NoiHi  Carolina,  Dapl  ol  Human  Raaoans  .. 

Stata  ol  OUatonia.  Dapt  of  Human  Santas 

Stata  ol  Wisconsin.  Dapt  of  Health  I  Social  Scraicas  . 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
6,563.00 
500.00 


1.900.00 


9.000.00 


187iO 
3.675.00 


600.00 
60000 
600.00 


476.05 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2,125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 
2.125.00 


515.47 


10J48.92 

3.507.60 

...„™™ 

670.00 

"«!» 

288.09 
33.64 


25,010.21 
4.500.00 


438.36 

25!ib 

"m'M 

"396J2 


4791.00 
97.50 


2S0J1 


19.766.96 
6.960.00 
2.000.00 
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Orginiution  or  Individual  Tilini 


imtloinlOm[ 


Rcctipti  EKcnditum 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sham  Cowan.  1825  K  Stmt.  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  »006 

Eumw  S.  Conm.  2759  Uniconi  Lant.  NW  Washin|to(i.  DC  200IS  . 

C.  D«nmg  Cowtes.  6tlt  Flow  1050  Thomas  Jetlenon  StiMt.  NW  Wasliingtoii.  K  20007  . 

Do. 

Do. 


tehibald  Co.  2030  M  St..  RW  Washin(tO(i.  K  20036 

C.  RKhard  Ca.  2801  W«st  Tyvola  Road  Charlotte.  NC  28217-4500 

Eric  Ca,  418  7th  St.,  St  Washmgton,  DC  20003  

kny  W.  Cot.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  1725  Washiniton.  K  20037 

Do - 

Bruce  Cral(.  P.O.  Boi  677  Harpers  Ferry.  WV  25425  . 

Daniel  Craig.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  K  20036  , 

Roger  J.  Cram.  3506  FrcderKk  F^ace  Kensington.  MO  20895-3405  

lames  P.  Cramer.  1735  New  Vort  Ave.,  m  Washmgton,  DC  20006  

Dale  A.  Crane.  618  South  223rd  Street  Des  Moines.  WA  98198  

Donald  A.  Crane.  919  18th  Sticct,  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Richard  C.  Crawford.  601  Pennsytvania  Am  NW  Suite  500  North  Building  Washingtoo.  DC  20001 

Rohm  Crawford.  Boi  M  Allentown.  PA  18105-5000  , 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc,  805  15lh  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005-2207  

Richard  C  Creighton.  1212  New  Yort  Avenue,  NW.  4520  Washington.  K  20005 

Douglas  P  Crew.  100  Hi  Adams  Street  Peona.  I.  61629-1430  

Anne  Cnchton  Crews.  8787  Stemmons  Freeway  Dallas.  TX  75247  

Saone  B,  Crocker,  1350  I  Street,  m.  4700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Judy  Crockett.  122  Maryland  Ave..  N£  Washmgton,  DC  20002 


Rohert  W  Crolius.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  1520  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Rohert  W.  Cromartie.  1800  MassKhusetts  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
aailes  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Do 

Do 

Rae  E.  Crwimillar.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Harti  E  Cresby.  1110  N  GMm  Rd  #500  Arlington.  VA  22201-4714  

Curtis  R  Cross.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  W.  Cross.  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Crowell  t  Moring.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505 

Do. 

Do. 


Og. 
Da. 
Do. 
Be. 
Oo. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Crowell  (  Moring  International  LP..  1001  Pennsylvaoia  Ave..  IW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505 

Do 

Do 

lames  P.  Crumley  Jr..  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  »A  22209  

John  D.  Cuaderes.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Cuban  American  Foundation.  Inc,  7300  N  W  35th  Terrace.  1105  Miami.  Fl  33122 

Culley-Fosler  t  Co,  PC  Bo  17370  Washmgton,  DC  20041  

Philip  Cumning],  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washmftoo.  DC  20004  


Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Ot. 
Oo. 
Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 


Low  Ols  of  JoMthoo  W.  Conoo,  1300  I  Stnd  NW,  UOH  Wodiiniloii,  K  2000S  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 


William  J.  Cunningham.  815  16th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Anne  M.  Cuny.  1750  K  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Wayne  T.  Cuitin.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  13-A  Washmgton,  DC  20007  

Kent  T.  Cushenberry.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  lUOO  Washington,  DC  20006 

Cutler  t  Stanfiald,  700  14th  Street,  MN,  10th  Ibu  Washington.  K  20005  . 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 


Rait  WX  CnplKh.  1130  Connecticut  Im..  NW.  tS30  Wishio|tan,  DC  20036  . 
Cf  Industries,  Inc,  Salem  Lake  Dr  Long  Grove.  I.  60047 


CM  Services.  Inc.  800  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  BIdg  C,  120  Glen  Ell|m,  1. 60137-SI33  . 
Norman  E,  D'Amours.  1217  Everraay  Court  Mclean.  VA  22101  

WillioffllL''Dabii'i^rAite7'tlM'deii''m^^^ 

Do 

Susan  Dahlquist.  2000  K  St..  IM.  8th  Foor  Washington,  DC  20006 

Stephen  J.  Daigler.  1601  Doha  Street  AJeundna.  VA  22314 

Frank  J.  Daily.  411  Ead  Wisconsin  Ave,  Miknuhee.  Wl  53202 ...._ 

Dairy  Farman  for  Responsible  Dairy  Policy.  517  E  Street.  NE  Washington.  K  20002  . 

Donna  M.  Daley.  1200  17th  St..  NW.  Suita  106  Washmgton.  K  2O036 

Donald  W.  Dalrymple.  1575  I  St.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

Jamoi  a  Oallon.  1420  King  St.  Aloundria.  VA  22314-2715 

Patrick  E.  Dandino.  1350  Now  Vork  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  2000S 

Troey  Omasa,  P.O.  Boo  14000  Juno  Baock.  n.  33401 

John  E.  Daniel.  1233  20th  St,  NW,  8701  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Dowd  S.  Danislion.  ISOS  Prince  SInet  1300  Aloondru.  VA  22314 _ 

Nancy  Daoialson.  600  Haiylaod  A«..  SW.  t202W  Washington.  K  20024 

Dale  Danfca  Jr..  1000  Tkemts  Jaffenon  Street  NW.  6th  a  Washmflon.  DC  20007  . 

khiUm  Ooicy.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Rchard  C.  Darting,  1156  15th  St.,  NW  Washington,  K  2000S 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  nJ.S.) 
United  Technologies  Corporation 


2700M 


Washmgton  Post  Company  (for:  Media  Qmt) 

Amencan  Soc  of  Mechanical  Enginoers 

Capital  Citiei/A8C.  Inc  

Bering  Sea  Fishermen's  Assn  

PKifK  Manne  Fisheries  Commissioi 

United  Tishermen  of  Alaska 

Common  Cause  

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc 


Campaign  for  UN  Reform-Political  Education  Committee 

Murphy  (  Demory.  Ltd  (ForAmencan  Mobile  Satellite  CoipontieiO  . 

Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (ForAnglo  Amerxan  Auto  Auctions.  Mc) 

National  Parts  t  Conservation  Assaiatnn 

National  Cable  television  Assn.  Inc  

Customs  Science  Services.  Inc 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

National  Parlis  8  Conservation  AssKiatioo 

W  R  Grace  8  Co  /World  Headquarterj 

Adolph  Coors  Company  _ 

Mack  Trucks,  he  ._ 


2ZnM 
3J02.07 
2.904.16 
6,540.00 

"Twio 


220.74 
173.51 
165.76 
324  JS 


SilUO 


130M 

imtt 

30.00 


i2»M 


American  Cement  Alliance,  lac  . 

Caterpillar.  Inc  

Maiy  Kay  Cosmetics.  Inc  . 


Bevendge  8  Diamond  [For^rvida  Compony) 

AmerKan  Civil  Liberties  Union  _.. 

Rxtland  Cement  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn 

EDO  Corp ._. 

MIS  Systems  Corp  

Northrop  Corp 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As»  . 

Special  Industrial  Radio  Sennce  Assn.  Inc 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  


i.$aue 

njt2.52 
3MI.0» 

"TjnJia 

1M.00 


811J7 
t63) 


IM.00 


9S.00 


American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  . 

Asaico.  Inc 

AssKialed  Gas  Distributors 

Avon  Products.  Inc  _. 

Brookhrn  Union  Gas  Co  _ 

Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  t  hrigjtion  DistficI 

City  of  North  Miami  

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  

Eagle-Picher  Industnes.  hK 

Ell  Ully  8  Company  

Helicopter  Assn  International  

Lehn  t  Fmk  Products  Group  

Meridian  Minerals  Co 


ija.45 
TsEn 


61J4 

"se'io 


375.00 


vam 


10.00 


Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufactunng  Co  ... 
National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors  , 

National  Risk  Retention  Assn  

Nebraska  Public  Power  District  ..._ 

Pan  American  World  Ainnays.  Inc.  el  ol.  . 

Regional  Airline  Association  

Tiffany  8  Co  

Trust  for  Public  Lands  

United  Cities  Gas  Co  

Western  Governors'  Assn 

Wyatt  Company 

Avon  Products.  Inc 


5J«J0 


ION 


Board  of  Foreign  Trade.  Gov't  o(  tlie  Republic  ol  CiMU 

Singapore  Trade  Development  Board 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  


lUM 


20»0.00 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (ForAmerKan  bnn  t  SM  bistitiilc) . 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (ForAco) 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (Forfirewning-fems  Multncs,  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (Forfreeport-McMoRan.  Inc)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For-Generil  Electnc  Co)  _ 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (ForiNational  Assn  of  Regional  Counolsl  _ 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  SaMem  York  Dept  of  Emnionmental  Con- 
sefvatioo) 

McCuthchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For:Rohr  Industnes.  he)  _ 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For:Southem  California  Assn  of  Govern- 
ments). 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws _ 

National  Assn  of  Securities  and  Commercial  Attorneys 

National  Coalition  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc 

Songwriters  Guild  ol  AmerKa  _ 

Anencan  Fed  ol  Labor  (  Congress  of  bidostml  Organiiatiois 

Food  Martietmj  Institute 

Motorcycle  Riders  Foundation,  hic _____ 

BM  Corp 

General  Atomics 


12.000.00 
IIMIOO 
1.000.00 

'iwnlo 

500.00 
443.75 


6.682.00 

28.00 
49.00 
20M 


119JI 


Mountains  Recreation  and  Conservation  Authority 

Potomac  Investment  Associates  

Raleigh'Durham  Airport  Authority 

University  ol  Colorado  

Gull  Power  Company 


3M.00 


*in 


Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute 

American  Council  of  State  Savmgs  Sopcnisn 
Credit  Union  National  Assn.  he 


MOJO 


7^J7 
l,S00JII 


Central  Union  of  Agrcultural  Coopentnes  (2DCHU)  . 
Houston  Ueanng  House  Assn  . 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sraiill  . 
Society  of  American  Fkmsts 


I4,077JI0 


(,127.77 


Queries  8  Brady  (For^Senenl  Motors  Catrt 


American  Psychok)gical  Assn 

American  Cynamid  Company  (Foriederle  lol 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

talemational  Franchise  Assn 

Florida  Power  8  Light  Co 


2JH7J0 
l,42Si)0 
tUCJM 


UOJI 
299.10 


htcmational  Technotogy  Corpontn 

Amencin  OptometrK  Assn    ._ 

Farmers  Educational  and  Ca-Operatne  Umon  of  America 
loonard  Ralston  Kayes  and  Danks  (ForJtncfcr  Marnatianl.  Mc) 

InvestmeM  Company  Institiita 

1  C  Penney  Co.  he  


44I0JM 


ismja 


3ilSJ3 


77i2 
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Oi|inizition  or  Individual  Tiling 


EmploifH/Client 


Rtceipts 


CiptnditurH 


DiOT«  Qrmm  Damtiilt.  18S< 
bnda  DncMe.  «212  Kicif  S 
John  C  Dan.  600  Maiyland 
Thtodgn  S  i  Daw.  624  Soutl 
Eaii  F  Oa«id.  1776  Ijt  Strad 
MinC  David.  1771  N  Siwl. 
DavNWf  t  Malito.  100  East 
OavidsM  ColliniGnvp.  1211 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


K  Street.  IM  Suite  1 195  Nastiinflon.  DC  20006 

■t  lUoandnj,  V*  22302 

I ,  SKK  Wasftinglon,  DC  20024  

Quinqr  Stmt  Gran  Bay.  W1  S4301  

m.  1700  WasHiniton.  K  20006 

M  (Kashmtton,  DC  20036 

Street  Nn>  Tort  NY  10017 


4^^ 
Connecticut  Ave .  NN.  KIO  Waskiniton.  DC  20036 


17:4 


ticut  Aw .  m.  1727  Wasluntton.  K  20036 
S£  Wasliinilon.  DC  20003 

Washmiton,  DC  20036    

Ave  .  NW  4tli  Floor  Washington.  X  20004  . 

567  K  St .  *»  Washington.  K  20006  

IWr.  »500  Washington,  X  20OO6  

St    l«8  MitaaulM  W1  53202-4105  

Atlanta.  GA  30301   _. 

IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Oionne  H  Dawes.  1 1 20  Connr 

Edvnid  M  Davis.  410  First  SI 

Edvnn  H  Daws.  2030  M  St . 

Fred  G.  Daws.  701  Pennsyvanja  / 

Ktnnetn  E.  Daws.  Suite  1210 

L;2anne  H  Daws.  1627  K  Stmt. 

MicDae*  Daws.  735  Nortn  Wati  '. 

Ovid  R.  Daws.  P.O.  Oraaer  17: 

Robert  Daws.  1350  I  Street. 

Daws  t  Harman.  1455  PennsJvania  Avenue.  UN.  II200  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

to 

to 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 


tows  Ml  t  NwdiKll.  13O0 1  ri  St..  m  Wtskwiten,  K  2000$  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do _ 

Davn  WngM  I  TiwiiM.  17SI II  St..  M,  NOO  Nnkinftm.  DC  20036 

to-. 


to. 

to. 
to. 


Ave  .  m  Wastiington.  DC  2003S  . 
Aw  IM.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
:.  M*.  1775  Washington.  K  20006  . 


Rliett  B  Dnm.  1900  Ptaa  viiM  Aw.  M) Mastaifton.  K  2006B 

Rol>e<t  M.  Davrson.  1800  Hasichusetts 

Bienda  T  Day.  1 100  Connecticut 

Maryun  H  Dean.  1375  E|t 

iolM  Rinmi  Deane  ■.  818  l»li  StiMt  NN.  1600  NnhagtM.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 
Detmase  I  Ptimglon.  875  Thfd  Ave .  23rd  Ftor  New  Tort  NT  10022 
Mart  0  Decker.  1129  20in 
ihchaid  A.  Deem.  1101  Ver 
MNiM  R  Dean.  500  E  Street 
Bnaa  Dnry.  1957  E  St .  NN  ^shi 
Gaofge  1  DegMM  Asuciates. 
Milan  T  Deitz.  1629  K  Strcel 

to 

to 


NN.  1705  Nashington.  K  20036  

Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 

SN.  1920  Washington.  K  20024 

iington.  DC  20006  

K.  6728  Old  McttM  Village  Dme  Hcltin.  W  22101 


.11100  Washington.  K  20006 


Ge«  A.  tol  MID.  1333  F  VtM.  m.  1710  NasAoifloa.  K  20004-1106 

itmit  H  Mmm  t  Asaacial^.  Q»i.  1629  K  SbMt.  Ml.  tlOOO  NaiiimglM.  K  20006  . 

to  __ 

to 

Do _,..._ 

Dekkaiiws  AsjociatB.  600  N^  Hampikn  Alt..  NN.  1955  NnlHngton.  DC  20037  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


rmr  ilvaiia  ta.  Siiti  3M*  lliskni|tm.  K  20004-2505  . 


CtiiW 


DetBlle  t  iMKftc.  1001 

Do 

Tami  DeiKlal.  499  SoeUi 
(Mart  L  toiWT.  2300  N 

to 

to 

to 

IMam  H.  Denimr.  50  F  Slr^  NN  lliikii«w.  W  20001 


Shirt. 


SL.  SN.  MOl  NaskMflM.  K  20003  . 
NN.  1725  NaskMflM.  K  20037 


Schering-Plough  Corp 

AnwrKan  Assn  ol  Airport  Eucutnes  . 
AnwrKan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  .... 


14.700.00 
7.500.00 
13.472.00 


Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasten  

Long  Island  University  

American  Advertising  Federation  

Afliencan  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asin  ... 

AuKiation  of  National  Advertiser 

Direct  Marlietiiig  Assn 

Field  Container  Corp 

Garden  State  Paper  Compaqi 

Halltown  Papertward  Co  

Magazine  Publishers  of  America 

Media  General.  Inc  

Miller  t  Chevalier.  Chtd  

National  Assn  of  Bmadcasten  ... 

Newarti  Group  __ 

Newman  8  Company  . 
Rock-Ienn  Company  . 

Rouse  Company  

Sonoco  Products  Co 


1.000.00 
140.00 
9.000.00 
6.047.80 
6.047.80 
6.047.80 
6.047.80 
6.047J0 
2.688.73 
6.592.26 
1.279.65 
17.537.37 


15.039.99 
20.008.18 
19.4M.04 
1J62.39 
15.570.92 


Southeast  Paper  MaraifKtuiing  Co 

Waldorf  Corp 

Wliite  Pigeon  Paper  Company 

Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Assn  

American  Bankers  Assn  _.. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Common  Cause 

Edison  ElectrK  Institute 

Rohm  L  Haas  Co  „ 

FMC  Corporation  . 


American  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Inc 

Coca-Cola  Company  

Ford  Motor  Co 


Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  . 

Ahaima  Packing  Company,  he  

American  General  Life  Insurance  Co  

American  Horse  Council  

Armco  Steel  Co 

Bethlehem  Steel  Cofp  

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  

Committee  of  Annuity  Insurers  

Dresser  Industries.  Inc 

First  Penn-Pacific  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Florida  Power  I  Light  

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  bic  

Hughes  6  Luce 


20.685.17 
12.228.65 
9.661.12 
1.463.41 
4,947.80 
U00.00 
7,262.50 
11,046.00 
3^72.88 
3.500.00 
1.250.00 
1.425.00 
——■- 

150.00 

3oo!bb 

600.00 

800.00 

800.00 

7,500.00 


1.000.00 
300.00 


James  Graham  Brown  Foundation  „ 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co 
National  Assn  of  Life  Companies  .. 
National  CatHemen's  Assn 
National  Foreign  Tiade  Council 
Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  . 

Stock  Information  Group  _ 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp 

Undenmters  ol  Lloyd's  London 


1.975.00 

■""300.00 
1.000.00 

i.s«o.oe 


American  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roterts  t  Co  

LTV  Corp  

Manwlle  Corporation  

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  . 
Morgan  Stanley  I  Co.  Inc  . 
Norwest  Corporation 
Occidental  International  Corp  ... 
American  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc  . 

AmerKan  Tunaboal  Assn  

Bm  Maritime.  Inc  


300.00 

"iisb'bo 


675.00 
2.200.00 


McCaw  Cellular  Communicatioos.  kc  . 

Western  Pioneer.  Inc 

WW  Developmeni  Corp 

PotoitiK  [lectnc  Power  Co  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  . 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  „„_ 

Auto  Internacional  Assn  

Coalition  of  Automotive  Assiis 

Specialty  Equipment  Marlet  Assn 
Sony  Corp  of  America 


850.00 
750.00 
4.285.00 
3.625.95 
3.295.00 
140.00 
6.743.00 


6i49.00 

1.000.00 

61.00 

28U5 

1.125.00 


National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Invtstmiit  Tnnts.  he  . 

American  Medical  Assn  

Aircraft  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn 


Assaiated  General  Contractors  of  Amefica  

Association  of  State  t  Territorial  Health  Officials 

Palumbo  (  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForJ^encan  Soc  of  Composers  Autlncs  (  PeMislien) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForXlantic  RichfieM  Co)  _ _ 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Southern  Califooiia  Ra««l  Transit  Distiicl) 

Third  Class  Mail  Association  

Assxiatnn  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Fmiis,  he 

Harcourt  Brace  lovanowch.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers  ___._. 

National  Council  of  Business  Adwsan 

Bishop  State  Community  College 

City  of  Huntswile 
City  of  Mobile 


25.00 
8.989.00 


397.50 

5.490.00 

1.562.00 

50,000.00 


18.000.00 


Daep  Sea  bitematamal.  he 
EBSCO  Industries,  he 

Lawson  State  Community  College  

Louisiana  Nature  8  Science  Center,  he 

Mobile  College    

(^rseas  Hardwoods  Compaii|r 

Spring  Hill  College  . 


Technical  Products,  he  . 

Wlliam  Carey  Collc|i  .. 

Coalition  Against  the  loss  Disaltomiet  IMi  . 

Money  Store  Investment  Co 

National  Assn  of  Independent  hsaran 


Murphy  (  Oemoiy.  Ltd.  (ForAncnean  Moliile  SateHHe  Cansortiaiii)  . 

Murphy  t  Deriioiy.  Ltd  (For£alrtomia  Energy  Co.  he)  

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (ForPradigy  Services  Company) 

Murphy  (  Oeinoty  Ltd  ffor:U.S.  Telephone  Atu)  . 
Association  of  American  Railmads  


3.039.88 


7.062il 


90.00 


212.96 


466.94 

400.00 

169.11 

U1IJ3 


85900 

7.50 

...... 

81J0 
120.05 
120.05 
387  J5 


14.00 
61.60 


24.00 

"iiOo 

2100 

15.00 

106J0 

57  JO 


33iO 

54.00 

...„ 

8.50 
83.97 


103.60 


491.25 


29.98 
132.11 
528.42 


2.622.02 


4.00 
211.96 

Tifol? 


1.242.00 
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Orianuation  of  Individual  Filinf 


Perry  Como  Denby.  1301  FranUin  StiM<  Tank  6-B-l  Houston.  IX  77002  

Georie  H  Dtnison.  4801  Massachusetts  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Washinftan.  K  20016  . 

Do  . 
Do. 


Jorin  H.  Denman.  Missouri  Oil  Council  428  E.  Capital  St..  1203  Jetterson  City.  MO  65101 

Robert  A.  Oenman.  600  Maiyland  Ayenue.  SW.  f202w  Washington.  DC  20024  

Paul  W,  Dennett.  655  15th  St..  NW.  1350  Washington  DC  20005 


Daniel  B.  Oenninj.  1331  Pmnsylvaitia  Aw,.  NW  #930  Washinjton.  DC  20004 

Thomas  I  Dennis  Sf ,  1001  Pennsylvania  Aye.  NW.  1450-N  Washington,  DC  20004 

lanet  Ann  Denton.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20004  

Robert  Neal  Denton.  2001  S  Street,  NW,  1301  Washington.  DC  20009  _„ 

Wells  Denjes.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  11050  Washington.  DC  20006  

Department  tor  Professional  Employees,  Afl-CIO.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Bnan  R.  Detter.  1199  N.  Fairtai  Street.  1204  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Jo  Ellen  Deutsch.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Caroline  M.  Devine,  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036 

Donald  J,  Oevine,  919  Pnnce  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Devine  Millimet  I  Branch.  Ill  Amherst  Street  Manchester.  NH  03105 

R-  Daniel  Devlin.  808  17th  Street.  NW.  #520  Washington.  X  20006  

Robert  L  0e«ey.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Dons  J.  Dewton.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  P  Derter.  1000  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #1202  Washi'.gton.  DC  20036  

Kendall  P.  Deittr.  9  Country  Club  Road  Mobile.  Al.  36608 


Nicholas  OeBenedictis.  2301  Market  Street.  #13-1  Philadelphia.  PA  19101  

Alei  I-  DeBoissien.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza.  SW.  #2202  Washington.  DC  20024 

Matthew  D.  DeCoxmi,  1125  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Michael  DeCmilio.  400  First  St..  m.  #801  Washington.  DC  20001  

James  U.  DeFrawis.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  #1014  Washington.  DC  20036 

La*  Oftices  of  Paul  H.  Delaney,  Jr ,  I82S  Jetterson  Place.  NW.  #201  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Debra  Dele*.  1201  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  

Fred  R  Deluca.  1735  New  York  Aw  .  W*  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

William  R.  DeReutei.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20007  „ 

Chnstme  DeVnes.  1101  14th  Street,  m.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Bonnie  S  OeWitt.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  R,  DeYulia.  7361  Calhoun  PiKe  Roclwlle.  MO  20850  „ 

Hen7  L  Diamond.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Angel  Dial.  510  High  Street  Delano.  CA  93215 


Chester  T.  Oiclierson  Jr.  700  14lh  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  X  20005 

Ann  Sanders  Dickey,  300  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  _.. 

Elaine  Dickinson.  880  S  Picken  Street  Alesandria,  VA  22304  

Dickinson  Wnght  Moon  Van  Dusen  i  Freeman.  1901  L  St..  NW.  #801  Wasliin|ton.  66  20036  . 

Rick  Diegel.  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Dorothea  M  Oiemer.  PO  Bo«  20850  Fountain  Valley.  CA  92728-0850 _ __ 

Walter  E.  Diercks.  1730  M  St..  NW.  #412  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lisa  M.  Oinackus.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  HW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  

Thomas  A.  Dine.  UO  First  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  X  20001  

Michael  F.  Diiiaen.  600  Pennsylvama  Im..  SI.  #206  Washmiton.  K  20003  

Do _ 

Do _ "■_■; 

Oo ■ 

Ot 

Do 

James  C,  Dinegar.  1201  New  Yorti  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Direct  Selling  Association.  1776  R  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Dale  P  Dirks.  711  Second  Street.  NE.  #200  Washington.  X  20002 

Mary  Ann  Dirris.  9  West  57th  Street  New  York.  NY  10019 

Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Aleiandna  Pike  Cold  Spnng.  KT  41076  „ 

Patsy  8.  On.  1201  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Charles  J  DiBona.  1220  L  St .  m  Washington  X  20005 


Gerard  D.  DiMarco.  Two  Stale  Street.  Crossroads  BIdg.  MOO  Rochester.  NY  14614 

Do 

Anthony  F  OiPasguale.  565  E.  Renlrae  Rd.  Talladega.  AL  35160  

J  Chns  Dobbs.  2711  North  Haskell  Avenue  Dallas.  TX  75204 

J.  Graham  Dodson.  PC  Boi  21106  Shreveport.  W  71156 

Julie  Domenick  Ooen.  1600  M  St..  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Daniel  P  Doherty.  2001  S  St..  m.  #540  Washington.  X  20009  

James  F.  Doherty.  1129  201h  St.  mt.  #600  Washington.  X  20036 

Brian  M.  Dolan.  195  Montague  Street  Brooklyn.  NY  11201 


Robin  C.  Dole.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington  K  20036  ... 

Stephan  G.  Dollmger.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005   

Marti  A.  Dombiott,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #301  Washington,  X  20O04  . 

Douglas  Domenech.  1025  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20005 

Andrew  J.  Donelson.  1101  15th  Street,  tm  Washington,  X  20005  .  „ 

Kevin  J,  Donnellan.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20049  _. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Donnelly.  1233  20th  SI,.  NW.  #200  Washington.  X  20036 

Thomas  F,  Donnelly,  3800  N.  Fairtail  Drive,  M  A/lington  VA  22203 

WInfield  L  Donoho,  412  First  Street,  S£  Washington,  X  20003 

Thomas  J  Donohue,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Charles  Donovan.  700  13th  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington.  X  20005  

William  Donovan.  3138  N   10th  Stmet  Arlington.  VA  22201 


Donovan  Leisure  Newton  (  Irvine,  1250  24th  Street,  m.  #700  Washington.  K  20037 
Jeffrey  0  Dofanz.  1629  K  Street  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20006  

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 


Jam«  R.  Oorey.  1666  Conn«:ticut  JtMnue.  NW  WiskingtoR.  K  20009 
Michael  C.  Dort.  130  East  Randolph  Street.  #3800  Chicago.  1 60601  .. 

Ira  Oorlman.  1111  14th  St.,  NW.  #300  Washington.  X  20005 

Iteith  G.  Dofman.  625  Liberty  Av*..  7th  Pittsburgh.  PA  15222  . 


Dorscy  t  INhitney.  1330  Conntcticut  km..  NW.  (200  Washington,  K  20036 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Oetn  R.  Dort  II.  1667  K  Sttoet  NW,  11230  Wnhiniloo,  K  20006 

W.  Carter  Ooswell.  1101  Ponn^lvinia  JWenue.  MN.  #900  Washmgton.  K  20004  . 

Robert  J.  Dotchin.  2550  M  Striot.  NW.  #300  Washmgton.  X  20037  

R  J.  Doubravi.  1629  K  Strtet.  NW.  1501  Washington.  X  20006 

James  Douthorty.  1244  19lti  SJrotl.  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Russell  e.  Doughorty.  82(0  GtMnsbon  Dm*.  (900  McUan.  VA  22102 

Dougherty  Consulting.  P.O.  Bai  819  Sioib  Foils.  SO  57101-0819 

Dow  Loknts  t  JHtortson.  12SS  23id  St..  NW  Wnliington.  K  20037 

Do _ 

Oo _. 

Do 

Do 


Oo. 
Do. 
Di. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 


EmployerASient 


Ames  International.  Inc 

Edison  ElectfK  Institute 

Nestinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Amexan  Petroleum  Institute 

Farmers  Educational  I  Co^Opcnliw  Unioa  of  kmkt  . 

Slue  Cross  t  Blue  ShicM  Asm  

General  Electnc  Co 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Pocilic  Telesis  Group  

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 


International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  AR-CIO  . 

Mobil  Corp  

Republican  Party  of  Puerto  Rico 

State  ol  New  Hampshire.  Attorney  General  . 

Trans  Wond  Airlines.  Inc 

Defenders  ot  Midlife 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 


Wildlife  Legislatn*  Fund  of  AfflHiu 

MacMillan  Bkcdel.  Inc 

Philadelphia  Electnc  Company  

Tenneco  Gas 


7.154.51 
3.718.00 

464.40 
7.013.00 
10.062.50 

719.60 
U25.00 
6.136.78 

700.00 

4.0OO.00 

1.000.00 

10.000.00 


600.00 

9«,77 

U33i3 

5iO0.«l 


International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  .... 
Brothertiood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 

Ebasco  Services  Ix  

Embassy  of  Japan  

National  Education  Assn 

Amencan  Institute  ot  Architeetj 

Memll  Lynch  1  Co.  Inc  

Amencan  Nurses'  Assn 

Tobacco  Institute 

CNA  Insurance  Co 


Bevendge  t  Diamond  IForiConfennce  of  NMiooal  Parti  Conccsyoatis)  . 

Delano  High  School  _ 

Monsanto  Co 

Federal  Eipress  Corp  

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S. 


United  Technologies  Corporation 

International  Brothertiood  ol  Electricjl  Morten.  AFI-CI041C  . 

Hyundai  Motor  America  

Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  . 

Saiety  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  

Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 


Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  IForFederal  Kemper  lite  Assurance  Co) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Companies.  Inc)  

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Cc  (For:K»mper  Financial  Seivces.  Inc)  

Lumbennens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For:Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance  Co)  ... 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For;Kemper  Remsuraxe  Companif) . 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casually  Company 
Building  Onmers  I  Managers  Assn  Infl 


Health  t  Medicine  Counsel  of  Washington 
Ai«n  Products.  Inc  _ _. 


National  Education  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Machey  t  DiMarco  (ForTom  Gosnell) 

Mickey  I  OiMaico  (For£reater  Rxhciter  CowiciO  . 


3.000.00 
12.500.00 
4.012.5O 
5.000.00 
4.421.90 


2.000.00 

3.516.00 

500.00 


13317i( 

"ioooS 

7.000.00 

5.000.00 

2.281  i5 

192.50 


612.00 

26,100  J)0 

9»M 

27S57 
89,00 

142,40 
2.100,00 
UiOM 


Southland  Corporation 

Southwestern  Electnc  Power  Co  

Investment  Company  Institute 

Alliance  ot  Nonprofit  Mailers  , 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America,  tac  . 

Braokhm  Union  Gas  Co  

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Katten  Muchin  Zavis  i  Dombiotf  (foriJteiodiM  JMotieo  I 

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assn  

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufactunng  Co 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

Newmont  Mining  Corp  

National  Water  Resources  Assn . 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Asa  .___ 

Amencan  Trucking  Assns,  Inc ___, 

Focus  on  the  Family  , 


National  Assn  of  Federal  Cnrlit  Unions 

Republic  of  Estonia  , 

Palumbo  t  Cenell,  he  (ForAnencan  Insurance  Assn) 

Palumbo  (  Cenell,  Inc  (ForAmencan  Soc  of  Composers  JWhon  t  PaUishen) 

Palumbo  I  Cenell,  Inc  (Fo<;i»lanlic  Rchlield  Co) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  (For<;oii«nim»nt  Employees  Hospital  As»)  

Palumbo  t  CenelMnc  (For:Soiitheni  Califomia  Rapid  Transit  Oisbict) 

Federation  for  Amencan  ImmigratKMi  Reform  „_„. 

Schuyler  Roche  t  Immti  (Fo(£abnella  Rosentaun  Inut) 

Amencan  Bakers  Assn  _ 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company 


151.473,41 
3.567,60 
5,000,00 


530.00 

302.46 

3.122.40 


3M.00 

200.110 


3.000il0 
350O0 


11.000  A) 

3.000.00 

11.000.00 

____ 


Association  of  Intcnutionil  AirtonoMa  Mmirftctmn.  tc 

City  of  St.  Paul 

Regional  Transit  Board  

Research-Cottrell  Companies 

Deere  t  Company  

Goldman  Sochs  I  Co 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Comal,  he 

Delta  Aw  Unes,  Inc 

Defenders  of  Wildlile  , 


MiliUry  Impacted  School  Disincis  Ata  . 

ftiilip  Moms,  hK  

Agncultural  Satellite  Corp 


Amencan  Integrity  Insurance  Co  ._ 

Amenun  hnislors  Life  bisoraico 

Board  of  Coopentne  Edxational  Sorvicn  . 

Cartyte  Gnup 

Cellular  Commonicalion,  tac.  it  al. 

Chop  City  Collctes 

Coi  Enterprnis.  Inc.  at  iL 

Directors  Guild  ot  t 
Oolasco,  Inc,  el  al, 
Dofiscs,  Inc 


540.00 
45,00 
1J75.00 
NGACI 

""iOM 


1.000.00 

io.5io.n 

5.422i0 
4.410JO 

tax 

MM 

ITOS 
l2iM 


ISSJO 
U*OJ» 


IBM 


Gnenl  Aviation  Manufacturers 
Homi  Shopping  Netaort.  tac  ... 


10.011.00 
33tM 
420il0 


75  JO 
1.032.25 

75.60 
4.500.00 


20.00 

207.99 

6.136.78 


590.49 
10.000.00 


49SM 


295  J9 
59.68 


2tS.«S 


150.00 
2.547J3 


16.50 
7968 


20.00 


174J9 


293il 
6.50 


iM 


175.60 


63.08 
50.00 


mjo 


m.% 


92.50 


10610 


k. 
Bt. 


Do 


Midutl  G  Do««.  1233  i  Xk  Strwt.  IM.  MOO  WasDin|ton.  K  20O36  . 

Hwrwo  F  Doaliat.  ISl    K  Stncl.  NW.  1335  Wasli>ii|ton.  DC  20005 

ChitlM  P  Onrnrn.  ?901  HnXfttX  Driw  HcUjr,  VA  22102 

law  Ui<4  Dmmcr.  2200  iill  Rd  Meundna.  VA  22314 

totin  P  ()ii«4t  If .  8600  akundtinxik  Lane  AInaodna.  VA  22309 

M  n»iKJ  Oortt   1700  litoinsytvania  A«.^  NW  ftOO  Wasltiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Rniak!  N  Dracli.  807  M|in«  Awnue.  SW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20021 

DavHi  r  Draw.  1747  Pcfnjytvania  Aw..  M*.  I70O  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

lanin  E  Drate.  1 101  V<  mcnl  Am..  NW  Wailiin(tCHi.  DC  2000S 

Paul  A  Dfant.  600  Mar  land  A«cnw.  SW  Mshiniton.  DC  20024 

taUHXif  V  DfKdcn.  444] 

OnuendorttrUird.  Inc. 

Do 

Do 

Ourtar  Dmia.  4711 
SItDliM  0  Dnesltr.  777 
Williani  B  Dn||tn  k . 
Onnktr  Bid4l«  t  ftttx 


n  CatHtol  S(iMt.  mr.  ISOl  Maihinftm.  K  20001  

1730  Rho*  Island  AMnut.  NW.  t210  Was«m|ton.  K  20036  . 


M  Wntstw  Pila  llMmlla.  IN  37919  . 
I4tli  St..  IM  Nashrngtw.  K  2000S 


1 74S  tefteruT  Davis  Hittiway.  K05  Ai1in(ton.  VA  22202  . 

101  IStli  Strwt.  m.  4900  Wastiinitim.  K  2000S  

Alvm  DracWaf,  3420  »a(  (»  Dmt  Annandale,  VA  22003  


Do 


Krnn  I  Onacatl.  ISOO  N 


Dubtntem  Gnwp.  Inc. 

Do  . 

Oo 

Ol 

Oi 


Ol. 
Bi. 
D> 


Mwian  0  DuOfW   !80( 
OuclMiwaul  Ofard  i  Afaciatts. 

D( 
Bl 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
Do 


Arannc  M  Duddy  13M 
Dudct  Comfflunications. 
Tim  Oudinn.  1250  in 
lint  McTilB  DudlCT.  8t) 


Steslwn  C  Dufly 
Robtft  H  Dtiifai. 


1101 
1120 


Do 
Do 


1350 
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Orianuation  w  Indwdual  Filini 


St .  NW  WasDmgton.  DC  20036 


LofTiint  OflKOll.  1300  Ctnrttcticut  AMnue.  m.  M\  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

PamtU  1.  Dnwf.  1025  innecticut  Aw  .  m  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Mitdi  DuMnslv.  1250  C  nnKtcul  Aw..  IM.  1210  Wastiington.  DC  20036  . 


00  Pmnjyirania  Aw..  IM,  1350  WasAiniton.  DC  20037 


SiM  Dubiinskc.  10801  txtwlie  Pilit  Rukwllc.  MO  70852  . 


HassacKusttts  Aw 
1155  Conn 


m  Wasninjton.  DC  20036  

Aw   m.  MOO  Naslxnitoii.  K  20036  . 


I  SITMI.  IM.  K70  Washington.  X  20005 

4915  St  EliM  Aw«M.  4206  Bcthtsda.  MO  20814  . 
itnot.  IM.  1900  Washington  DC  20005 


ITth  Stntl.  IM.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


Amn  OvtlKi.  1957  E  SI  rwt.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 


Itrmont  Aw . 
[kinntcticiit  Aw.. 


WasKingtofl.  K  20005  

Washington.  K  20036  . 


Mac  S  Dunawar.  D<in«i  a>  t  Cnu  1146  19tli  SliaM.  IM  WaththftOi^  DC  20036  . 
Do 


19230  Washington.  DC  20036 


Amu  A.  DuobJf.  PC  Bo 

Don  R  Dvican.  1776  E  i  Slrwt.  IM.  1700  Waslungton.  K  20006  . 

William  C  Duncan.  I()5|  17th  Strtd.  NW.  MIO  WasAington.  DC  20036 

OMcan  WnnMfg  Milltflt  Pnnbrote.  PC .  1615  M  Street.  NW.  1800  Washingtwi.  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Do _..._ 

Roteit  DwM.  1875 
Man  iM  Dunn.  1850  A 


i  mL  m.  lino  WaslMflM.  K  20006  . 
a..  NW.  HOO  WasAington.  DC  20006 


Mctiaai  V  Dunn  600  II  iiylMd  Am  .  SW.  t202W  Washington.  DC  20024 

Jolm  H  Ounne  8701  G<  Kgia  Aw .  1701  Silwr  Sgnng.  HD  20910 

;«e  SliMl  NW  11000  Wasliington.  DC  2000S  .-. 


James  A  Duprw 

Daoitl  T  Durham.  ;909IA  SIrtet.  NW  Washington.  X  20049 

Ed  Duitin.  :0I  Conslitiiion  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  X  20001  

Uofd  L  Dintwnr  2000  |  Street.  IM.  MOO  Waslungton.  DC  20006  

Enwst  DiiBestef.  815  Ilth  Street.  IM  WasAington.  DC  20006 

WilkMi  P  DuBaa  IV.  1150  17th  St..  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  20036 
RoMit  F  OaTw  Jr.  1811  A  StiM«.  IM.  *900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

MwcA  I  D^w.  1924  N  SInei.  NW  Washington.  K  ?0a3«  _ 

I  SIreet.  NW.  #601  Washington.  X  20006  

thigan  National  Toaer  Lansing.  Ml  48333 


MaiTA.0(ns.2011  It 
D|*tma  Gouttt  800 

Oa 

Do 

lala  Dmbs.  633  P(M 
DGA  XanMwal  Ik 

k 

k 

I  P.  EHhM.  II 


ma  Aw .  NW.  KOO  Washington,  X  20004 
133  CanMctiert  / 


NW  WailwillM.  K  20036 


;  S.  Eait.  Ow  I 
C.  kMi  IMtmn. 
Ha«t  I.  tatma. 


Caii»tici>  Aw.  IIMI  Washington.  DC  20036  .„ 

iPtadMf  StiietPO  Ba  2113  Madison  M  53701-2113 

i|l3tli  StiML  NW.  11010  East  Washington.  X  20004-1109  - 

i  Hampden  Ijia.  7lh  Floor  BOhtsda.  MO  20(14 


IMwt  E.  L  Um.  4921  Esia  Aamt  Chat)  Oiaia.  MO  20815 

.  Ik.  I  Rl  Esaa  AwMt  Clmr  Cktm.  MO  20815 

kM  E.  EM.  102i  C<  HKtal  ta.,  M.  II0I4  NMlwi|loa.  K  20036  - 

L  EMU.  M  F  tml.  M.  IIOSO  MnkafMi.  K  20001 

hw  Jaw  EcMi.  a[t»t  SbMt  NW  lliMwi<K.  K  20001 

a  kw  NmwiIw.  OH  97006- 19W  . 


rE*r.  19(80 
HbMi  H.  E4p.  7((  N.  I  Mrta  StiMt  KOI  Hmttiit,  VA  2Z314 

E*M  Ekctnc  MNM  9nFtarllll  19(1  SL. 

OniliiAit  E«B»  Jr..  N  nwt  Lot  SdwM  CMMp.  HA  02138 
V.  A*aa  Utmi.  1620  ^  SL.  M,  11000  HukiHlM.  K  20006 
EdM  CawMii).  600  r 


K20(3( 


ta..  NW  f  1010  Waihingten.  K  20037  . 


EmplowrA^imt 


International  B'hood  ol  Teamsttn  Chaiinen  Waradousan... 

Johnson-Simmons  Co  _ — — 

Lite  Care  Services  Cofp  - - 

Maersk  Inc  _ 

Mamott  Corporation 


National  Business  Aiicratt  Asm  ._ 

Northiwst  Airlines.  Inc  

Pratit  Shanng  Council  ol  Amanca  , 
Royal  Boskalis  Westminster  NV  .... 

Torehmarli  Corp  

Washington  Area  Bankers  Aun  ... 
Woridspan  , 


Porter  Wnght  Moms  (  Aittiw  (ForCoalition  lor  EmnrDnintnlal-EntrBr  Balance) 

National  Committw  for  a  Human  Ule  Antendment.  Inc _ 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn 

AmerKan  Mowrs  Conference  .- 

I.  P  Dojile  Enterprises.  Inc  

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Co  ...._ 

Disabled  American  Velerms  . 

Ciba-Geio  Corp  

American  Medical  Assn  . 


American  Farm  Bureau  Ftdnatia*  ... 
National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  As» 

General  Ojnamics  Corp 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos  

Science  Applications  Int'l  Corp  ..„.„. 

Sun  Coal  Company _..., 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Texas  Instruments.  Inc  

Colonial  Penn  Life  Insurance  Co  

Itucadia  National  Corp 

ntCORP 

Antfican  Bar  Assn 

CJtoen  Action  Fund 


fiiO(stfvice  i  Packaging  Institute,  Inc  . 

ktional  Forest  Products  Assn 

Aetna  Life  i  Casualty 

Anheuser-Busch  Companm.  Inc 

CompTel  — 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  Inc  

General  Motors  Corp  

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 

McCaw  Cellular  Commumcations,  he  .. 

Monsanto  Company  _ 

National  Cable  IV  Assn  

Nevada  Resort  Assn  

United  Air  Lines.  Inc 


Warner  Communications,  Ik 

American  Spcech-Language-HearHig  Ass*  . 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn 

Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  

Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 

Commisswned  Officers  Assn  of  the  U.S.PJI5.. 

Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council  

leech  Lake  Tnbal  Council 

Santa  Clara  Indian  Pueblo 

Silclz  Tnbal  Council  . 


Receipts  Eipenditures 


O'Odham  Nation 
TiHalip  Tnbes 


White  Earth  Tribal  Council  ..- - 

Iteh  Industnes,  l«  

Lyonnaise  Marianas  America.  bK 

Distilled  Spints  Council  of  the  US  .  Inc 

Whiteto'd  Tayfor  i  Preston  (For  National  Constructor!  Asm)  . 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

American  Medical  Assn  

AmerKan  Bankeis  Assn  

Crown  Control  Corp  

Industrial  Truck  Assn 

Lord  Corporation 

Walbro  Corp  . 


National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawycn  . 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  , 


lapan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn  .. 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems.  Inc 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  State  Enero  Officials  . 
Times  Mirror  Company 


American  Council  lor  Capital  Formation  

Fanners'  Educational  8  C«-Operatiw  Union  of  America  . 
International  Fed  of  Professional  8  Technical  Engineers  , 

Ford  Motor  Co  _ 

American  Asswiation  of  Retired  Persons 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  8  Joiners  of  America  

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Saial  Secunty  t  Medicare  

Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  ol  Kidustnal  Organiutions  

National  Ocean  Industnes  Assn  

Amencan  fertile  Manufacturers  Instituti,  Ik  

Amencan  Mining  Congress  ... 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores  _ _ 

Committee  on  U  S  Business  Canadian  Ule  8  HaiMi  Ins.  Asm 

Military  Boot  Manutactunng  Assn  _ 

Total  Petroleum.  Inc  

Sears  Roebuck  8  Co  

Dir  InU  Aft  of  the  Gen  M  foe 


Societe  Natnnale  D'Etiidi  et  de  Const  it  Motturs  D'Anitiai . 

Solreawa - 

Lamude  Corporation - 

Ouarles  8  Brady  (Foc-Mscensin  Elacthc  tomt  Co) . 
Sun  Company,  be 


Paley  Rolhmao  GoMstM  Rostnb(f|  1  CeefU  (ForJbtioul  Asm  ol  Wdum 

Business  Owners) 
Eaton  Assoaates.  Ik _ - _ - - 


Eostrck  Coi*aiiliM 

Freeport-McMoRan  DC.  he  

American  Oeterminalai  lor  ftta  Co 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  of  Scitnct  t  TldMglie  . 
Railway  Progress  histitiili 


Comnglon  8  Bwfmg 


Holer  Mida  Manufactunrs  Asm  ol  Ha  US. 
Coc»-Cola  Foods , — — 


1.194.00 

uioijb 


250.95 

1,620.00 

100.00 

1.000.00 

300.00 

22.887i0 

5.000DD 

5,272.00 

9,688.00 

529.00 

250.00 


250.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 

325.08 


9.000.00 

18,000.00 

400.00 

615.00 


2.55000 
2.850.00 


1.700.00 
1.479.00 
7.575.00 
2.550.00 
262  50 
2,550.00 

11.400.00 

937.50 

4.650.00 

17.100.00 

97'bo 

468.00 
321.12 
300.00 
22500 
868.50 
616.50 
780.75 
844 
1.219.50 
638.75 


20,000.00 
2.000.00 
4.000.00 


3.750.00 
2.000.00 


20,000.01 
5.000.00 

2,100J)0 


1331 U4 


3,500.00 

708.00 

591.75 

14346.00 

16,571.10 

2,437.00 

346  JO 

650ji0 


500.00 


3.536i5 
3.193.0O 


2.00010 


1,450.00 
2,750.00 


7,*37iO 

729.68 

228,754  77 


10300.00 


20.83 
250.00 


86.36 


6,000.00 
973.05 
38923 


108.83 
50.00 
41.00 


9432 

'  ssiio 


537.58 


42.00 

148.42 

2,086.72 


854.95 


1,955.00 
94.70 


1,287.17 
68930 


13.65 


766  J9 


56939 


858.00 

41.55 

10.00 

3,42080 


430  J2 
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OriiniutKHi  w  Indmdutl  Fflini 


Do. 


Chrijtint  A.  ((hards.  633  Peonsylvinia  Aw..  NW.  KOO  Wnhinfton.  DC  20004 

J.  Roitw)  Edwards.  260  Midison  Ave.  New  Tort.  KT  10016 

Jack  Edwards.  3000  First  Natonal  Bank  Bld|.  P.O.  B<x  123  Holiila.  H.  36601  .... 
Do _.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Michael  D.  Edwards.  1201  16th  Strati,  NW  Washlnftoo,  DC  20036 
Edwards  Associates,  507  Second  St.,  NE  Washinftwi.  DC  20002  ._. 
Paul  S  Egan.  1325  15in  Street,  m.  t503  Washington,  K  20005  . 

Wilham  i.  Ehng,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road  Puithase,  HY  10577 

Peter  1,  Eide,  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20062 

Eugene  EidcnOerg,  1133  19th  Strnt,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  „. 
Roy  L  Eigumi.  702  Wkst  Idaho  Street,  1700  Boise,  ID  S3702  

Do 

Do 


Albert  A  Eisele,  1201  Pennsyhrania  Ave.,  m.  1370  Washington.  DC  20004 

Ptijillis  Eisen,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  «1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

Albert  C,  Eisenberg.  1735  New  Torli  Avenue,  m  Washington,  DC  2000* 

Robert  Eisenbud,  1155  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Earl  B,  Eisenhart.  1320  Braddak  Place,  1720  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Linda  S.  Eisnaugle.  225  W  34th  Street  New  York,  NY  10122  

H.  J.  Elam  III.  110  S.  Park  Or  Greensboro.  NC  27401  _ 

Timothy  L  Elder,  100  N.E.  Adams  Street  Peoria.  H  61629-1430 

1.  Burton  Eller  Jr..  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  Htt.  1300  Washington.  K  20004  

Charles  W,  Elliott.  Wisconsin  Petmleum  Council  25  W  Mam  St..  1703  Madison,  Wl  53703  . 

Emily  K.  Ellwtt.  107  Whitehurst  Stillwater.  OK  74078  

John  M.  Ellis.  1120  Fairfield  Avenue  Rosewlle.  CA  95678 

Marti  G,  Ellis,  1920  N  St„  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Kenneth  W,  Ellison.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW.  ISOO-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

Gary  Elmestad,  PC,  Ba  3153  St  Chartes,  MO  63302 

Nancy  C  Elwood,  15th  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Alyson  A  Emanuel.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  4755  Washington.  DC  20037  _, 

Emergency  Committee  tor  Amencan  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  1801  WasfeinftiM,  DC  20036 

Emerson  Electric  Co,  8000  W  Flonssant  St,  Louis,  MO  63136  

John  M,  Emery,  1101  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  " 

Michael  J,  Emig,  1125  15th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  " Z." 

Randy  Eminger,  5205  West  37lh  Stieet  Amanita.  TX  79109  

Irene  R  Emsellem   18O0  W  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Energy  Consumers  t  Producers  Assn,  Boi  1726  Seminole,  OK  74868  Z! 

Gary  D  Engebretson.  1350  New  York  Ave,,  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ralph  Engel,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006 _         _ 

English  First,  8001  Forties  Place,  #102  Spnngtield,  VA  22151  

Chnstooher  Engquist,  1957  E  St,,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Environmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dand  Eppler,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  ___. 

Epstein  Becker  1  Green,  PC,  3227  25t)i  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Do _z;  ■ 

Do 

Do J  "• 

Thomas  J.  Enckson,  1030  15th  Street,  #1020  Washington,  DC  20005 "' '  _Z""' 

Gregory  0  Etken,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  m.  #501  Washington,  DC  20004 

James  L  trvin,  1667  K  Stteet.  NW.  #310  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do : 

Ingolt  G.  Esden,  815  16th  Street  mv  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Sherry  Ettlesor,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Billy  Lee  Evans,  1301  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 111" 

Brock  Evans,  801  Pennsyhrama  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Dndy  Evans,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  #210  Washington,  DC  20036  _„      __. 

Cleve  Evans,  P.O.  Ba  841  Abilene,  TX  79604     ,  .       .  _  _       Z" 

David  C  Evans,  1200  18th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036         __ 

Donald  C  Evans  Jr,,  655  15th  St ,  l«  1310  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lynwood  J,  Evans.  1020  19th  Street,  m.  #780  Washington  K  20036         „        _     „ 
Robert  B  Evans,  919  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  ,      ..  __     "    II 

Robert  D.  Evans,  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  "'" ."' 

Waltr  H,  Evans  III.  Davis  Wright  Tremaine  1752  N  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington.  Ociobse" 

William  J.  Evans  Jr ,  1200  17th  Street,  m  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

B.L,  Evans  and  Associates.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Evans  Group,  ltd,  1010  Wisconsin  An*.,  1810  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Do ;......iziiz 


Dl. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Fawn  K.  Evtnion,  1420  K  Stitet  NN.  1600  Washington,  DC  20005 

Wayne  S  Ewing,  Associated  Petreleum  Industries  ol  Pa  PO  Ba  925  Hirmbiiri,  PA  1710t 
Paul  K.  Ey«r,  300  5th  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  _ 

EDS  Corporation.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #1300  Washington.  DC  20004  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp,  8100  W.  Fkmssant  St,  Louis,  MO  63136  __ 

F/P  Resun:h  Associates.  1700  K  St.,  NW,  1404  Washington,  K  20006 

Do _ 

Do " 

Do L 

Do „ ~ 

Dan  L  Eager.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005  _...       _. 

Fahlgien  Martin  Benito.  600  N  Westshore  Bhrd  ,  #1100  Tampa,  a  33609  

Robert  R  Fahs,  1101  15th  St.,  m.  #205  Washington,  DC  20005 

Dale  W,  Fallal,  PC,  Bo  119  Uaumee,  OH  43537 


Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group,  c/o  George  Helme  WHmington  Trust  CwnpaM  WilBinftM,  DE  19890  __ 

Frank  J  Fartone,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  SuiU  575  Washington,  DC  20006 ' 

Thomas  B  Fartey  II,  1220  L  St.,  NW  Washington.  X  20005 '_. [ 

Fann  Credit  Council.  50  F  SItiet.  M).  1900  Washington.  K  20001  ' 

Dawd  M.  Farmer.  1629  K  Street  NW.  11010  Washington.  DC  20006  _.      """" 

Martin  T  Fanner.  PC  Ba  40789  Jacksonville,  a  32203-0789 


Farmers'  Educational  t  Co-Operatwt  Union  ol  America,  600  Marylaod  Jkw,.  SW.  I202w  WtsliinflM.  K  20024  , 

Dagmar  T  Fart,  1750  KStroet.N.w  Washington.  DC  20006  .    .  _     _ 

Chnstnpher  G.  Farrand.  122  C  Stroet  IWI.  #240  Washington,  DC  20001 _         '    "1 

MichadFartar,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NWWashinilon,  DC  20036 

Joseph  A  Fanell,  1600  Wilaon  BoulivanI,  (1000  Artington,  VA  22209 

Richanl  T  Fanell,  1015  15tli  St.,  NH,  (401  Washington,  X  20005 ZZ" 

Marcus  G,  Fault.  332  Constitiitnn  JkM..  m  NuhinitDn,  K  20002 

Do 

Do 

0( ZZ 

Do 

0> " 

Do. 
Do. 


Jane  Fawcclt-Hoover.  801  l(tti  St..  NW.  (400  Washington.  K  20006 


EmptoyH/Ctant 


Pinnacle  Data  Corporation  

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group ZZ 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  bic  

Fiat  USA,  Inc  

••atra  Aerospace,  Inc  

Sxiete  Natnnale  d'Etude  ft  de  Const  de  IMnin  iTAwiitiM'' 

Teledyne  Industnes,  kic  _ 

National  Edwatnn  Assn  , 


Confederated  Tnbes  of  Wann  Spnngs  Resevition 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  AmerKa.  ttc _    _ 

Pepsi  Co,  hie  _...___ 

US  Chambr  ol  Commeiet 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Davis  Wnght  Tremaine  (for-Dty  of  Klamath  Fallsl .. 

Davis  Wright  Tremaine  (Forldaho  Cooperativa  Ulilitas  Am) 

Daws  Wnght  &  Tremaine  (For^Soep  t  Detergent  Assn)  

Cornerstone  Associates,  Inc  _ 

National  Assn  ol  Manufactuieis 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Aichitcetl 

Waste  Management.  Inc 


National  Pnvate  Track  Council  

National  Commercial  Finance  Asm  ______ 

Cone  Mills  Corp 

Caterpillar.  Hk  _ 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Oklahoma  State  Unwersity 

Alliance  of  Government  Manaien 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  

Bell  Inwstmeni  Company,  Inc 

St  Charles  Co  Economic  Development  Cowicil 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  U.S. 

BASF  Coip 


Amencan  Medical  Assn  , 


International  Brothertwod  of  EhctncH  Nbchen  . 

Soothwestem  Public  Service  Co 

Amencan  Bar  Assn 


Contract  Services  Aisn 


Chemical  Specialties  Manuladunrs  Assn.  hic  . 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 


Public  Citutn  

Amencan  Managed  Care  (  Review  Ass*  , 

Edison  Electnc  histitute 

MFJ  Task  Force 


National  Shorthand  Reporters  Associition 

Voluntary  Hospitals  of  Am«nca,  Inc  

National  Gram  Trade  Council  

Knights  of  Columbus  

Baldl,  Inc  „.. 

Kaman  Dmeisified  Technotogies  Corp 

Mip  Instadsetiungstnctc  Gmbh 


International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL-CtO  . 

Public  Citian 


Bl  Evans  t  Associates  (For:Gi«<t  Neitan  Finincial  Corp)  , 

National  Audubon  Society  „ 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

West  Teias  Utilities  Company 

Building  Owiers  t  Managers  Assn  tall 

Amencan  Family  Corp  „ 

US,  West.  Inc  _ 

Amencan  Financial  Semces  Aral 

Amencan  Bar  Assn  . 


Oregon  Economic  Oevekipment  0ep(.  ftrts  Dhr  . 

Pan  Amencan  Worid  Aineays.  hK 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp 

Federal  Republic  of  Nigena 

Government  ol  Cypnis 

Mallack,  Inc  

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

National  Subacute  Can  Assn.  tac  . 


New  York  State  klortgage  Loan  Entarctment  t  Adnin.  Coip  . 

Remodelers  National  Funding  Corp  _ 

Republic  of  China  _ ___. 

Towers  Financial  Corp 

Foolwur  Industnes  ol  I 


Amencan  Petroleum  hntitute 
Amencan  Osteopathc  Assn  ... 


Amencan  Bus  Assn  _________ 

Canbbean  Mannc.  hK 

National  Cable  Tdcvision  Assn.  bic 
Northrop  Corp  , 


Phannaceutical  Maoutacluren  Ana  , 

Chevron  USA.  Inc _ 

Philip  Moms,  tac _ 

Cargill.  hie 


Food  Marhetang  hislitult  . 
Peabody  Holding  Co,  tac  , 

Anenean  Paper  tastitutt,  tac 

Amencan  Waterways  Opefaten,  lie 

SyntB  (USA)  Inc 

Central  Utah  Water  Conienrancy  Distnet _„.___ 

Clarti  County  Nnada-McCanan  Intemabanal  Aiipert  , 

Geneva  Steal _ _ 

Ibtoa  HcCanhie  I  Buskaell 

las  Mtas  Valtay  Water  Dstnet 

PaMc  Senica  Ce  ol  New  MMca 

Siena  Pacific  Pewer  Co 

SUndaid  Oil  Co  (Ohio) 


10611 


7.500,00 

aotso 


749.11 

506J6 

650.02 

3,»62,4S 


13,587,00 


2i00.00 


500.00 

15.843.00 
3,550.00 

"limn 


1.000.00 

50.00 

1.295.00 

2498J1 


lOMOOO 
9.624.99 


6500 
107.854.70 


25.00 

18«2.00 

1.563.75 

400.00 

14,525.00 


220,743J1 

""siooMo 

7,250.W 
2.400.W 


ISRM 

"iusoiio 


7.750.W 
34.02 

9.004.60 
30.697  J2 
13.124.00 

6.500.00 


4,400,00 


100,00 
250,00 
400.00 


975.00 
5.000.00 


7,700J0 
2.100il0 
1.400M 


4.»0.00 
IMOOO 

1mm 


500.00 


Dnw  rjiMiiml  IIU 

Amencin  PrfmlMim  lntliliil>                

Alliance  ol  AniencM  tatimn 

Blmi<t  Rmkt  tar 

I.400J0 
~IS0M0 


5.250.00 

IJ.5O0.00 

15.000  JO 

26.125JI0 

211i8tM 

300J0 


200.00 


Practai  (  Gamlita  Manulacturin|  Ct 


20.775JI0 
15.000.00 
9.000.00 
1.725.00 
3imM 
UfHSt 
IU4M8 

HU7 


1M.I4 


71J0 


12500 
902  J9 


44.00 
177.68 

'Tmti 

2JX741 


239.28 
2.498J1 


U43J( 


129,154.78 
574J9 


13,02 
50.00 


34J3 


173.744.10 


9M 

100.00 

34.02 

4.60 

7,697i2 

370,71 


165J8 


I4J0 


2.160,49 
1.46645 


4C6JI0 


577.73 

473  J8 

__ 

336  J5 

1.721.49 
1.922.56 
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OriimutiM  or  Indmliiil  Filini 


Rottrt  C  fu.  12731  Direilorj  Uw  WoodboOie.  V*  2J192 


F«*fil  fcrngw  LjU  tes«rlnc«  Co.  tempn  gidg.  D-3  Lm|  Sra«,  I  60049 ■ST-zsSi- 

Federjtioii  fof  *mwc»n  nnointnn  Retocm.  1666  Connoctici/t  «¥e<iu(,  P#(.  MOO  W>slMi|toii.  DC  ZOOOS 

Fed»ri(ion  ot  Am«nc»n  C^itislled  Sliippint,  50  Bnadmy  Plr»  Toit.  Irt  10004  

F«<l»ntion  o(  Unwncan  HSItti  Srslwis,  1111  19th  SI .  IWf.  1402  Wajhington.  DC  2003* 

F«*fitioii  o(  Amencan  Sdentists.  307  Missjchusttts  *w  .  •  Wjiftrngton,  DC  20002  

Wm  0  Fedof,  2001  lettwlon  Dmis  Hnii«».  11012  falinjtofl.  VA  22202 

Rottrt  fttntn.  13S45  Euclid  A»«nu«  OnUno.  CA  917SI  

DoiuM  H  FMr  SOS  Tliird  Am  New  yorl  NY  10022 

Scoti  f««fil)«n<i.  1400  Ifli  S«,,  m  Wishington,  DC  20036-0001 

Do<j|Us  J  Feilh.  2300  M : 

Cliai  RacM  Fcidblum.  17 

liura  Ftldman.  2000  K 

Hart  B  Feklman.  2300 

tonnetfi  E.  Fettman.  927 


,  NIK— »600  Wastiiniton,  X  20037  .._, 
Maiytand  «m  .  K  Washmiton.  DC  20002 

I.  NW.  MOO  WasAinitcn.  DC  20006    

StrwI.  m.  KOO  WisAiniton.  DC  20037  . 


...  , ..    l5«i  St..  m.  11000  Washinfton.  DC  20005  .„ 

I  H.  G  Fmntl.  ISthlt  M  StrMts.  NN  Washiii|ton.  DC  20005 

Kam  S  F««*l,  1522  »  tl.  m.  ilOOO  Washinjlon.  DC  20005  — 

Mitli  W  Ftnstew.  242  i  JOtli  St(»*  Nw  Yoit.  NT  10021  _ 

FmstinnM  Hkm  t  Vanjtlkm.  1952  Gallowj  Road  Vienna.  M  22182  .. 

Geor|<  F  Fenton  Jr.  1920 N  Street.  IWrWastim|to(i,  DC  20034  

Edmrt  T  Fef|u5,  100  Gojd  SI  New  Yort.  NY  10292  

SteplKn  L  Feriusai  CfC,  Inc  405  N  Rojen  SI  Bloomimton.  M  47401 

Mchad  )  Fen»)i,  1125  ijin  Stnael,  **  Wasliir|ton,  DC  20005  

DecoAn  Ferns.  1400  Sotefth  Street,  m  Wastiington.  DC  20036-2266  ... 
lolin  L  Fejta   1250  Conn^ticut  Antiue.  M  Wasliin|toii  DC  20036  . 


Fibef  Fabnc  (  Aoparel  C4l<t>on  tor  Trade.  ISOl  K  Slrwl.  m.  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 
Fiber  Optic  Compelitioi'  14  Inc.  804  W  Diamond  Ave .  3rd  Floor  Gaittwsburt.  MO  20878  ... 
DontM  L  Fierce  F«rce  afd  Associates  600  New  HampsHire  Ave ,  m  tlQIO  Washmjton.  DC  20037 
Fcrce  t  Asaoaates.  600  few  Hampslwa  Am..  NW.  11010  Waslwigtaa.  DC  20037 

Do: 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


.  NW.  *400  Waskinilon.  K  20006 
11000  Monttonwy.  H  36198 


Man  D  Fitn.  919  ISIIi ! 

Retard  G  Fit«W.  PO     , 

Mtrstiall  S.  Filler,  1330  Connecticut  A«e.  m  Suite  250  Washin|ton.  X  20036 

Financial  Eocutncs  Irstiite.  10  Uadison  Awnue  PO  Bo>  1938  Momstomm.  NJ  07962-1938  . 

Finaicial  S«(««s  Council  1225  19tn  SI ,  m.  #410  Washinron.  DC  20036 

Skaran  R  Fine.  1776  K  SM.  "•»  Washiniton,  DC  20006  - — 

Lawrence  A  Fmeran.  1331  Pennsytvania  Aye,,  m.  11500  N  WaskinflM.  DC  20004 

Mattlww  P  Fink,  1600  M  St ,  tWf  Wastiiniton.  DC  20034  _ - 

Nelson  L  Fmt  378  Vaile*  Oak  Court  Waldoit,  W)  20601-3500  

PatrKia  M  Fink.  1385  Piard  Or  Rockyille.  MD  20850 

Rictiart  H  Fink.  1350  I  ireet.  *»,  1670  Wasdinftor.  DC  20005  

James  K  Finle».  12300  linliroo*  Partway  Rockville.  MD  20852  

Stemien  Fmley.  20O  WestTrtiomas,  1310  Seattle.  WA  98119 


Peter  I  Finncny   1331  Pttinsytvama  Ave  .  m  1560  Wisnmiton.  DC  20004 
Ttafflas  D  Finniian,  1  lOi    15tA  Street.  NW.  11200  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20005  . 

lomes  1  Finniican.  2  Hod  o  Drue  Ansonia.  CI  06401  

M  1.  Fiocco,  1700  «  Mo<  re  Street.  S-1900  Arlinpon.  V»  22209-I9O4 

First  National  Bank  ot  Bolton,  100  Federal  SI  Boston,  MA  02U0  


RKhard  L  Fischer,  1615 


*  St.,  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 


Detoan  A  Fischione,  20i0  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m.  16200  Washingtoa,  DC  20006 

CarlefonW  Fish.  PO  Bo  35106  Mmneaoolis,  MN  55435  

Donald  W  Fisher.  3814  hanrioe  Lane  Aleiandna  VA  22310  _ 

Gary  K.  Fislier.  1700  It  SI  <et,  m  II2O0  Washington.  K  20006  . 


I,  Pans  Fisher.  1801  A  SI 


William  P  Fisher.  1200  1  ltd  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  .'0036  - 

Fisher  Waytand  Cooper  (  leader,  1255  23rd  Street  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20037-1125 

Min  FiQgeraid.  12U  191 1  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

Maiy  Claie  Fit:gerald.  11 15  21st  Street,  m.  1850  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Thomas  H  Fitzpatnck.  Cl  inecticut  Petroleum  Council  60  Washington  Street.  1908  Harttart,  CT  06106  . 

Alan  M  Fitiwater,  3700  I  ontinental  Pla2a  777  Mam  Street  Fert  Worth.  TX  76102  

Milliard  1  Fjord.  6725  Wa  ister  Pike  Cincinnati,  OH  45227  _ _, 

Sdsan  G.  Flack.  1100  Co  nactnit  Am.  M).  11200  Washinfton.  K  20036 


Do 
Do 


Robert  B  Flagf.  3214  W  ite  Rint  Ct  Oaktoo.  VA  22124 


Daniel  V  Flanagan  Ir . 

Do 

Do. 
FlaiMian  Gnyp.  Ik.  1 1 

Do 

Do 

FlMl«iKlHM.  he.  l|01  CaMKtiail  Am..  IM.  7lli  Floor  Nulmtlm.  K  20036 

k. 


laaal  (Mti  Rta.  1250  Aknmlna.  W  22314 


0*. 
k. 
tt. 
k. 
Id. 
Oi. 
Ot. 
k. 


k. 

k. 
Do. 
Do 


MbIimI  FlMMt  1300  I 


to. 
to. 


k. 
to. 


k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


Itmntm.  1616  P! 


RM  nnv.  245  SaoM 


NW  MOO  Washington,  X  20006 


Canal  Center  Plaia.  1250  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 


Mac  A.  Flawt.  12050 1  ba*ni4  Dm.  Detmt  Ml  48203-3$$6 


17th  St .  •  1010  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Tvry  P  FlMimt.  Dim  P^roleum  Council  88  E  Broad  St  11960  Columbus.  OH  432IS  . 
ROMM  G.  Fhwt.  rai  Pi  milyaiiia  Am,  M*.  1800  Wuhui|toa.  K  20004 


Flanda  8«awi  Anoai  ii.  1825  EVE  SUM),  m.  1400  ltoilm|lni.  K  20006 
to 


M.IISO 


K2tl03l  . 


Dmd  L  Ftay.  2300  I !  iMt  W.  f  725  «nlM|le«.  DC  20037  . 


Slmt.  K  NnlMfla.  K  20002 


MM  1.  Flyn.  1125  17n  SmK.  M  tkHMflM.  K  20036  . 


Emploieimtnt 


Ainenun  Amusement  Machine  Assn  . 


Alliant  Techsystems.  kic  

Milk  Producers  Council  (Forj)aiiy  Farmen  tor  ResponsiMt  toiiy  Micy) 

Maioi  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Intemational  Advisers  Inc  (Forlmbassy  ot  Turlwy)  

Amencan  Civil  Ubeities  Union  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I 
International  Advisers.  Inc  (ForEmbassy  ot  Tuitieyl 

Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation  

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ot  the  US 

American  College  ot  Nurse-Midwives  

Genenc  Pdarmaceutical  Industry  Assn 


Concerned  Federal  Railroad  Administration  Emptoims 

AnierKan  Mining  Congress  

PrudenlialBache  Secunties.  Inc  .._ 

Cook  Group.  Inc -_ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Amencan  Paper  institute,  he  


Liberty  Mantime  Company 

AB  Haulund  t  Sonar 

BoHMMf  Machine  Shop  t  Shipyard,  he  . 
Coea-Cola  Foods . 


Phmenca  Financial  Sennces 

Spar  Aemspace.  ltd  

W  R  GiKe  t  Co  /World  HeadQiiartm 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  

Eastern  Air  lines.  Inc  

Financial  Eiecutmes  Instutute  


Washington  Cituens  lor  World  Trade 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Investment  Company  Institute _ 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  . 


Mechanical  Contractors  Assn  of  America.  Inc 
Koch  Industries.  Inc 


Natmal  Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cmttn 

Emerald  Seafoods.  Inc  

Sea-land  Service.  Inc  

Union  Carbide  Corp  

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 


National  Industrial  Transportation  lfa|M  . 


Amoco  Cofporation  

Chicago  Mercantile  EKha«|i  .. 

American  Collectors  Assn  

American  Gniup  Practice  Aun, 

Chevron  Companies 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

Natanal  Restaurant  Assn 


International  Communicatioas  Asm 

Defenders  ot  Wildlrte 

Secura  Group  . 


American  Petroleum  Institute  

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Ohio  River  Co  

Dayton  Hudson  Corp 


National  Assn  ot  Chain  Drug  Storas.  he 

Flack.  Inc  (For  Spiegel.  Inc)  

Chemical  Manutacturers  tesn.  Inc  

Flanagan  Group.  Inc  (For, Dominion  Resources.  Ine)  , 
Flanagan  Gmup,  Inc  (For  Port  ot  San  Francisco)  — 

Virginia  Power  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Port  ot  San  Francisco  

Virginia  Power  — 

Amercan  Ambulance  Assn 

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn  -.- 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies  , 


Receipts  Eipenditures 


Automotive  Refrigeration  Pmducts  hstituti  . 

Centel  Federal  Systems — 

Certified  Auctioneers  Institute  

Esselt*  Pendallo  Corp  

Ewiiady 

EDS 

Feirellgas _ 

lason  Ptiarmaceutieals 

Members  Only 


National  Spintuai  Assembly  ol  the  Baha'is  of  the  US 

Pathology  PrKtice  Assn  

Public  Broadcasting  Scivict  - 

Sony  Corp  ol  America  

Spectacor  Management  Group 

St  Louis  NFl  Partnership  „ 

Syva  Company 


Biothertiood  ot  Maintenance  of  Way  Empbya 

AmerKan  Assn  ol  Eouipment  lessors  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


R  G  Flippo  (  Associates.  Iv  (ForMna  Ue  t  Casualty) 

R.G.  Flippo  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForJUabama  Power  Company) 

R.G  Flippo  i  Associates,  he  (ForAmencan  hstitute  ot  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants) 
RG.  Flippo  (  Associates.  Inc  (ForColsa.  Inc) 


R  G  Flippo  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Norlolk  Southetn  Corp)  ._ 
R  G  Hippo  1  Associates.  Inc  (ForMR  Nabisp  WaskMi|lo*) 

Conven  ciomputer  Corporatwii  

HNSX  Supercomputers.  Ine 

Mf  DCO  Containment  

Slate  Unnrersity  System  — 

Unnersity  ol  Alaska 


Unnersity  ol  Nevada-las  Vegas 

Westinghouse  Elednc  Corp 

Emniwimental  Defense  Fund 

Murphy  t  Demory,  ltd  {Fo<:Cjlifomia  EncrB  Company)  . 

Fnends  Committee  on  Nabonal  Lefislatu 

htematicnal  Union  of  Operating  EnginMR 


72S.62 
9,000.00 


1.8S6.S8 
5.000.00 
1.650.00 
1.959.00 
5.000.N 
200.00 


270.00 
__.„_ 

750.00 
5.234.75 
28.500.00 


109.783.00 


16.262.00 
13,500.00 
21.535  00 


16,000.00 
12.000.00 
3.000.00 
1,775.00 


14,125.00 

1.875.00 

125.00 


3jmM 
I.6S0.00 


3,000.00 


1.420  69 
8,000.00 


1,000.00 


4,800.00 
1,500.00 


25,000.00 

3,000.00 
100.00 


300.00 
7SOJI0 


27,000.00 
5,000.00 
9,000.00 

21,000.00 
5.000.00 

22,500.00 
9,000.00 


12,000.00 


23J0OJIO 

20,000  JO 
60,000.00 
18.000JI0 


40.500.00 


1.250.00 
2.100.00 
3.000.00 

1.350.00 
1.575.00 
1.900.00 
16J5371 
44.256.76 
4J40.72 
41.664.00 
20.905il 
17.110.77 
2l,533i5 

Ti'soSbo 

5.515.62 
7.500.00 


102.08 


729.62 
9.000.00 
4.026.23 


249.96 


376.15 


409.75 


117,955.00 
87.500.00 
487.31 
874.93 
596.80 
184i5 

MOJl 

135.00 
834.89 


2.934.00 


121.00 
9.016.74 


75940 
26.05 


296.00 


1.600.00 


925.00 


176.15 


360.63 
0.66 


364.74 
98.24 
272.65 
208.49 


426.94 


600.00 

124  80 

-  15.34 

1.258.40 

57J0 


55712 


2120.00 

"TiIm 
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Or|>ni2ition  Of  Mivitfutl  nimi 


Focus  on  Hte  Family.  801  Corpontt  Ontef  Dnvt  Ponnna.  CA  9176t  . 
Dawd  H  Fomter,  1201  I6R1  St..  NW  Wis^ln(tol1.  K  20036  . 


Folty  t  LardMr.  I77S  PMins|««iiiia  Hmm.  HW.  11000  Waskinfteo.  DC  20006-400  . 

R.  D.  Foliii(iiTi3i7'rariiit'Siri*MiM^^^^ 


Food  t  MM  Saivica  Tradts  Dep(.  «a-C».  tlS  ISth  Strwt.  NW.  f40«  Washin|ton.  K  20006  . 

Food  MaiMini  Inititatt.  1750  K  St.,  NW  Waslnniton,  DC  20006  

FoodstrvKt  (  PKkafini  Institutt.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  kti..  WM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  .. 

Man  S.  FortJM.  11  Dupont  Drcla.  m,  1300  Washington.  DC  20036-1207 

David  Ford.  1250  Connacticut  Aw.,  m.  1200  Wasliington.  DC  20036  

lames  E  Fort.  1333  lk«  Hampsftire  A¥eMt,  M*  Wastiinjton.  DC  20036 

Fonman  t  Htidipnam.  1112  UBi  SliMl  NW.  1750  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Forest  Faraicfs  Ain.  P.O.  Boa  9S3SS  MlanU.  GA  30347 


Edinid  H.  ForpitSM.  1350  I  Street  IM.  f700  Washinftoii.  DC  20005  . 

Do _ „ 

Do__ 

Do. 
D«. 


lames  R  Fonwtef.  PC   B«  94661  Clevelaod,  OH  44101  _... 

Alison  B.  Foitier.  1745  leffefsoo  Davis  Hiitiway.  11200  Artin|to(i.  VA  22202 

Tracy  Fortson.  818  Connecticut  Ave,.  HW,  1303  Washington.  DC  20006 

Rchan)  C,  Fortuna,  1440  New  1«\  Ave .  NW,  1310  Washiniton,  DC  200O5  . 

Bruce  Foster.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1675  Washmfton.  DC  20037  

Nancy  E  Foster,  1300  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  200054107 

William  L  Foster,  1201  New  Yort  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

lames  I,  Folis.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,.  MN  Washington.  DC  20036 

Donald  L  Fouler,  P.O.  Bo  50627  Coliifflbia.  SC  29250 

Do. 

Do, 


Alissa  T.  Fox.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  1350  Washington.  DC  2000S  ... 

Bartiara  Fb,  POBoa  37347  Washington.  DC  20013  

Garaldine  Dietz  Foe.  39  Faiimw  Road  Nartietth.  PA  19072 

Fb  Group.  USA  Ud.  P.O  Bar  1831  Charleston.  SC  29402  .._ 

lohn  R  Frahm.  1101  15th  StrNl.  MAI  Washington.  K  20005  . 

William  C.  France.  1701  K  St.,  FW,  tl204  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Douglas  L  Francisco.  1101  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 
lohn  L  Frank.  PO  Boi  8082  Eau  Claire.  Wl  54702-8082 


Pamela  D  Frank.  lOOO  I6th  Street.  IM.  1701  Washington.  DC  20036 
Peter  M  Frank.  1667  K  SI .  IM,  1250  Washington,  DC  20006 


Richard  L  Frank.  1400  16th  Street.  IW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036-2220  . 

Stephen  R.  Frank,  607  Aiuie  Hills  Dnvc  Simi  Valley,  CA  93065 

Do 

Do _ _. 

Fayi  B  Frankloit.  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Belhesda.  HD  20814-1621  .... 
Walter  L  Frankland  Ir.  1730  M  Street,  m.  KU  Washington.  DC  20036  .._ 

Ellis  B  Franklin.  5025  Wisconsin  Aw  .  IW  Washington.  DC  20016 

lames  R,  Franklin.  One  Highwoods  Rd  St.  lames,  NY  11780 

Pat  Franklin.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Kevin  Frankmich,  1350  New  Yort  Ave  ,  m.  1290  Washington.  DC  20005  

Thomas  C,  Franks.  1220  L  St..  m.  »510  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

lohn  B  Frani.  P.O.  Bar  10568  Pompano  Beach,  Fl  33061-6568  

Manan  C  Frau.  2121  Decatur  Place,  m  Washington,  DC  20008 


Chartes  L  Frajier.  777  North  Capitol  Street,  1915  Washington.  X  20002 

Douglas  Frrterg  «.  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Robert  M.  Frederick.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 

lohn  S.  Fredencksen.  1101  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  1700  Washington,  K  20036 

Free  the  Eagle,  25  E  Street.  NW.  8th  Ftoor  Washington,  DC  20001 

loel  Freedman,  1600  M  St ,  m.  5th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

lames  T  Freeman,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Lewis  R.  Freeman  lr„  1275  R  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005    

David  W.  Freer.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  1717  Washington.  DC  20036 


Paula  D.  Freer.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Freer  t  Alagia.  Chtd.  1000  Thomas  letferson  St..  IW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20007 

Vcnnck  0.  French.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  11260  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 


Do. 
Do. 


French  t  Conpany.  145S  Pannsytvania  At*.,  NW.  11260  Washington,  DC  200O4  . 

Do 

Do _ 

Rolieit  H  Freniel.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE.  1304  Washington,  DC  20003 

Kaltienne  L  Frey.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Annette  P  Fnliourt  3900  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

G.  William  Fnck.  1220  L  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ronald  A  Fned.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20006 


Fntd  Frank  Harm  Shmtr  I  laco«»n.  1001  Pennsylvania  Am.,  NW,  1800  Waskinfton,  00  20004-2S05 

Do _ 

Do ..„ 

Do "'ZZ Z"" 

Philip  P  Fnedlander  Ir..  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  OC  20005  

F.  Michaal  Fnadman.  321  West  Frent  Street  P.O.  Ba  1000  lUia.  PA  19063 

Hints  M.  FnodiMO.  1100  Citimn  BMt  CItvtIaiid,  OH  44114  

Do. 


Friends  ol  the  Coliimtiia  Gorge,  319  SW  Washington.  *420  Portland.  OR  97204 
friands  ol  NOCO.  Inc.  225  Havertord  Ave,.  II  Narberth,  PA  19072  . 


Ffiands  Committaa  on  National  Legislation,  245  2nd  St .  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  . 

R.  Rotor  Fries.  18C1  R  Street.  NW,  11105-L  Washington  DC  20006 

Edward  0.  Fnfts.  1771  N  Street  Washington,  DC  20036    „ 

Charles  H.  Fntzel,  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW,  MOl  Washington.  DC  20003 

Alan  Front.  312  MassKhusalts  km..  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

Hatty  Mastara  Fiorii.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Gordon  H.  Fry,  900  19tli  Street,  NW.  Washington.  OC  20006  . 


FulbniM  I  JoMnki,  801  Pannsytvania  Avmue.  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20004  . 

Nancy  R.  Mm,"i«5  H  a.,  Wwasiiiiiiittm 

Richard  8.  Fuller,  801  18tli  Streal.  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Doa  Fo«ia,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20005 


FCA  Fairness  Coalition.  P.O.  BGo>  66674  Washington.  K  20035-6674  . 

ErK  IMIi  Gabnelle.  P.O.  Ba  12532  Gamsnlle.  a  32604 _.. 

lamo  E.  Gafhaan,  1201  New  Tort  An..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Jonathan  I.  Gaftney.  4647  Fortes  Blvd  lanham.  HO  20706 „ 

Gage  1  Tucker.  2120  I  Straol.  NW.  MIO  Washington.  K  20037 

Do  . 

Do. 


Nillian  C.  Guw.  6849  Old  Dominion  Dr..  I3S2  Hdaan,  VA  22101 

Jot  H.  G»lis«973J,  DO  P.O.  Ba  18782  Tampa,  a  33679 

Chaitts  V.  Galhilar,  639  thoddiuck  Laoa  Lake  St.  Lsois,  HO  63367  ._ 
Jannt  G.  Gallatliai,  3373  RRtMllota  Street  NW  Washingtoa.  K  200IS 

Kad  Gallant  8001  Braddock  Road  SoringMd.  VA  22160  

Galvin  Harman  (  HIawsti.  425  Part  Awnut  New  Tort  NY  10022  

Do 


CmplojmlClitnt 


National  Education  Assn 

AMora  Health  Care.  Inc  (  Sinai  SaiMiita*  Htdical  CartttjK 

CoMteeli  Banker  Real  Estate  Gnup 

OtSoto,  Inc 


United  Sa«w(s  ol  Aatiica 

Glan,  Ik 


Albers  t  Conoany  (For May  Departmenl  Stores  Co)  . 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Atlantic  RicMield  Co 


Coalition  to  Protect  the  Integrity  ol  American  TradtnatlB 
United  Food  1  Commercial  Workers  Infl  Union 


Enserc*  Corporataa 

GNB.  he  

Noithem  Indiana  PuUc  Swnce  Company 

RSR  Corp  

Superior  National  Insurance  Group 

Centenor  Energy  Corp.  et  al. 

Rnkwell  International  . 


National  Assn  tor  Biomedical  Restaicli 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 

New  England  Power  Service  Co  

American  Sr^an  Assn  

Amencan  F^iblic  Transit  Assn 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 

Chem -Nuclear  Systems.  Inc 

Delaware  Container  Corporatie*         ,, 

Giant  Cement  Company  

Blue  Cress  I  Blue  Shield  Assn 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

National  Instulute  on  Dealness  8  Other  Communication  Oiioi4. 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate  (lor  Sears  Roebuck  t  Co),  et  at. 

Minnesota  Mining  I  Manulactunng  Co  

National  Motorsports  Comm  ol  Accus 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ot  America 

National  Presto  Industries.  Inc  

Federal  Managers  Assn  ..._ 

Kerr-McGoe  Corp 


Olsson  Frank  I  Weeda  (ForM  Hoc  Pizza  Standard  Rokmataf  Gnup) 

Calcitek  Dental  Products  _ _„ ___. 

Church  ol  Scientdogy ." 

Eagle  Group  (For  Tailored  Baliy.  Inc) I 

Amencan  PodiatrK  Medical  Asia  

Sihrer  Users  Assn.  Inc  

Amalgamated  Irensil  Unon.  AR-CB 7  .ZI 

Parlidale  Hills.  Inc.  et  al    

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Contract  Services  Assn  ~ 


American  Resort  t  Residential  Devetapment  Am 

National  Camoaign  lor  a  Peace  Tai  Fund 

National  Farmers  Organization  

Amencan  Gas  Assn 

National  Granee 

Regional  Airline  Associatioo 

iiaittord  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Mortfage  Bankers  Assn  ol  Amino 

Societv  ol  the  Plastics  Industry  Inc  

Southem  Caliloniia  Gas  Co _ 

JSX  Corporation _.... 

Jaiiymen.  Inc  _  _ _ .  . . 



French  (  Compaay  (Forihtemational  Eltctnnics  Hfps  I  Consmnen  el  taitr- 
ica,  he) 

French  I  Company  (Forklontgomeiy  Ward  t  Co.  he) 

French  t  Company  (ForWheels.  he) 

International  Electnmcs  klfgis  (  Consamers  ol  Anithct.  kc 

Honlgomeiy  Ward  t  Co.  he  

Wheels,  he  _ 

United  Parcel  Service 


Minnesota  Mining  (  Hanulactuimi  Co.  (310  . 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  _ 


Holland  t  Knight  (Forest,  kihns  Home  Hatltt)  , 

General  Electnc  Co 

Gddrich  I  Kest  

iJnza. Inc  

Virgin  Islands  Rum  hdustnes.  Ltd 


National  Tire  Dealers  I  Retreadeis  Assn 

Clause  Amey  Pagano  I  Fnedman  (ForOiem  Stiwt.  Ik) 

Centenor  Energy  Corp  _ 

Environmental  Standards  Group 


Glass  Packaging  Institute 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

National  Assn  ot  Indepaodant  tniutn  . 

Trast  tor  Public  Land 

Common  Cause  

Aluminum  Assn.  he 

Barrett  Resourea  Cory 

Ciysen  C*ip 


US  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

Paralyzed  Veterans  ol  Amenca 

Acrespacc  hdustnes  Assn  of  Atiici.  kc  . 


Amtricaa  How  t  HoW  tan  . 

AHVnS 

Black  I  Otdor  Corp 

Pepsi  Co.  he _ 

Pizza  Hut.  he 


Aiitomolree  Parts  Rttaldtn  An*  . 


Brilisli  Candatt  Canaial 

Human  Sennets  Fana  01  GovamiMt  MMtn  . 

Natanal  Ri|M  tt  VM  Cemmitttl 

Herman's  Sperting  Goods,  he 

Wiyagr  httmational.  he 


10613 


Rtcmpts 


37.634.U 


IJtOJM 
ltj38.00 


IjtOJB 


li6«.00 
6<7.S0 


3msa 

14.730.00 
112.00 
750.00 

4.750.00 
645  JO 

2,550.00 

1J88.45 
375.00 

3.000.00 
500.00 

5.155.00 

6.500.00 


3,000M 


18.750.00 


IMOOt 

--■-■— 

*i33jn 

2.000.00 

6.00000 

1.000.00 

70,45875 


4,665.00 

"lb,780rM 
300.00 

250.00 
100.00 
300.00 
250.00 
100.N 
180.00 
1.000.00 
33,750.00 

"irbooS 

595.00 
6.720.00 
1J50.00 


2.601.50 

6.034.00 

76.25 


2i00JX 


2,S80JIS 

400.00 

7.749.00 

6,617i2 

75iie 


3MI.00 


IS.178J8 
3inM 
2S.9717J 


M80.88 


4JI8il8 


Eiptnditures 


27.758.M 


16J38.00 
5.0M.00 


193.95 

123  06 

8,478.50 


2.9S2.36 
38859 


375.00 
449.26 

32  00 

50,00 


306i7 
283.53 
22671 
1.491J6 
1.017J4 
646.58 


72.00 
50J 

125.00 


1.7S2.1S 


80.00 


IC8J7 

""iSTob 

iJDiM 
104.80 


105J98J3 

15J00.00 

267  97 


1,044  J8 


480.13 


96  52 

2.90 

139  JS 


94.19 
298.83 


8.042J7 
41J0t.4} 


360.00 

8.59812 


137.07 


4,062.08 


418J4 


10614 


tract  GiiiiM.  122  C  St..  I M.  K80  Wiskinitoii.  K  20001 
Bna>  Gambhfi.  2030  M  S  mt  NW  WuhinitDn.  K  20036 


Saiidn  M.  GxtiicM.  \iU 
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Ot(imatnn  or  Mmdiiil  FHin| 


StnX.  K.  1200  WisAMrn.  DC  20002  . 


GMflGamptl.  711  Sioxid  < 

Do 

Do 
CI»<Tl  GmnM.  2000  K  Stt  *t.  IM  Wislim|tafi.  X  2000< 


Nnr  ynt  Urn..  NW  WaslHn|tMi.  DC  2000S 


lu»tll«  Garoi.  1201  \m  St..  IM.  N24  NnDiKtlM.  DC  20036 

Riroond  GaitK.  174S  Jif  ran  Dnn  Wilnny.  11200  AiUnftMi.  V*  22202 
SNnnn  Gjidiw.  1010  Wii  anjjn  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Wislnn|ton.  DC  20007  ..„ 

»met  G»rt«irt,  1505  PniK  i  SItwI.  1300  AlBin«ia.  V»  22314 

MDoiri  Cmitt.  150  Undo  r  S»(i  Ff«i«ci«o.  «  94110 

T)in«m  1  GtmsA.  410  Fi  H  Stratt.  St  Wtshiniton.  K  20003 


tolm  C  GjitttiKl.  214  Ht)  IKhinMi  Am..  K.  1210  Washcniton  K  20002  

PilncI  1,  ttwvti.  185  Soul  I  Stiti  Stmt.  1700  Sj«  LjU  Oty  JT  84111   _. 

Gaiwr  ScKubtd  1  Bant.  |011  HIMini  AMiiut.  lOth  Floof  Stittl*  WA  9(104-1023  - 
G<3  AwliiiKt  Manufactuitn  Assn.  Inc.  1901  Noitri  Mwit  SIrwl  Artiii|lMi.  VA  22209  . 

Chnit»  J  Saskin.  2300  NStrtet.  KW.  1725  W»slim|tor.  DC  20037  

Lillun  B  G«>lun.  1800  M  t(..  m  Wishinron.  DC  20036  

Pliilip  Gistu»f.  1709  HrwYort  Aw.,  m  fSOl  WisHinfton.  DC  20008 

gnict  A  GatH  201  Part  Wasftrnglon  Court  Falls  Chutch.  VA  22046 

Kattiy  Giwtt.  PO.Boi  14i:  -049  AlBardna.  VA  22313 

W.  Mart  Ga«.  115  Sou*  Statt  Stiwt.  1700  Salt  Lata  City.  UT  84111  

Fiid  Gatir.  1331  Pmniy«  inia  Aw .  NW.  I1300II  Wasnmitui.  DC  20004 

RutnaiM  G«b.  1156  15lh  »ft«».  m.  11020  Washiiiitoii  DC  20005 

Robnt  C  Gttardi.  5775  Pi  Khtrta-DummiDr  M.  1500-G  ttlanta.  GA  30342 

Do  -- — 

Morton  A.  Gdltf.  Cofporatl  Tai  Dc«artm«m  100  Fidtral  Street  Boston,  MA  02110 


Gntrii  Awation  Manutact  inn  Association.  1400  K  Stmt.  IM  MOl  Washin|ton.  DC  2000J  . 

GtMnI  Inittumtnt  Corpw  twn.  767  Fittn  Awnua  N«w  Tort.  NT  10153  

Gtnanc  P1iannaca«tica(  In  lustty  Assn.  200  Madison  Am .  12404  Naw  Tort,  NT  10O16  . 
Diana  1  GaMfoui.  1331  P  nnsytvania  Aw.  IM.  11500  Noith  WasAm|ton,  DC  20004-1783  . 
MM  (^antillt.  1957  E  St .  M  Washmiton.  DC  20006 
Nancy  WHortDO  Gaof|t.  55 1  13tli  Strett,  NW.  11010  E  Wasliio|«m.  DC  20004-1109  . 

Do. 

Do. 
Joiapli  &.  Gtraid,  918  I6lt  St.,  NW.  (402  WaMiailoa.  K  20006  . 

Lo«<s  GaAat.  1925  K  St .  (M  Wastiin|ton,  DC  20006 

RoOin  Gaftef.  101  Coiistit|t»n  Aw  IM  Wasftinfton.  K  20001 

Scott  A  Gtrta.  955 1'EnlMit  Plata.  SW  15300  Washinfton.  DC  20024  . 

David  A  Garttn.  655  15tl^Streat.  IM.  1300  Nasliin|ton,  K  20005  ... 

Do 


Kattwnnt  Doddndrt  Girtat>i.  15Hi  1  M  Strads.  IM  Washinfton.  DC  2000S  . 
Gtn»  Baty  PtoOucts.  Co.  |2520  Grant  Onw  Boi  33755  OMWf.  CO  80233  _ 

Matttw*  G»fSon.  1600  in  Stiwl.  IM  Waslwi|tw,  K  20006 

Rnvtti  Ganttn.  lUi-C  Vltst  StiMi  Annapolis.  MD  21401 


I  Farnis  Dnw  Oakton.  VA  22124  

.  NW.  6tti  Floof  Washinfton,  DC  20036 


Mm  J.  Garsut.  3100  Wif 
Al«in  I.  Gtsta.  1016  16tli 

Do 

Do  _ 

Dorelliy  F  Gamoon.  SOI 
Danny  GDottam.  8014  Fal 
CJOKGKylin.  1401  Eyt  Sli 

Clmstopiioi  I  Giaimo.  20, _     . 

William  C  GibO.  1050  T1t«iias  Jftferson  St .  NW.  5in  FI  Wishtnfton.  K  20007 

William  T  (Ml.  1001  Pn»ijylyan.a  Aw..  IMS  Waslimpon.  DC  20OO4  

Wayna  CMan.  1919  Pinksytvania  Aw..  NW.  1503  Wasninfton.  DC  20006  ..... 

Rotait  A  Giflort   1200  i:  Ml  Strwt,  NW  Waslmpon.  X  20036    „  

RoOart  C  Gilardi.  1235  J^tarson  Drni  Hi|tiaay  C^al  Gateway  II,  Suita  501  Allin|lon.  VA  22202  . 

Pamela  Gilbeit  215  PannMvania  Awnw.  SE  WasHinfton.  DC  20003  

lames  E.  GMinst.  1920  1 1  Stntat.  M)  Washm|ton.  K  20036 


Bill  Sbial  NW.  MOO  WasHmftm,  DC  20006 

Road  Mdjan.  VA  22102  ...., 

NW.  11200  Wasliinitor.  DC  20005  -.._ 

Nortti  Wasbinfton  SInet  Alcundna,  VA  22314  , 


Joaatlian  GHI,  601  Penns)  wnia  Aw,  NW.  1700  Wasliifl|ton.  DC  20004  

]K4Wlin  Gillan.  777  Ito  ID  Capitol  Stnel,  K.  MIO  Waslim|t°"  DC  20OO2 
Hny  Ann  GilMece.  1146  !  9tli  Stieet.  NW.  3rd  FVw  Washiniton.  DC  2O036  .... 


Do. 
Do. 


IM  P  Gillan,  1725  K  St  lal  NW.  I12I0  Waskinitan,  K  20006 
Micliael  B  Gillen.  1425  I    46th  Stntt  SeMt,  WA  98103  


Do 


Danal  F  Mum.  1701  I  Stnat  NW.  MOO  Wasliin|lo«.  DC  20006  . 
Brad  Gilman.  2300  Clam  dan  BM..  (1010  AflHi|M,  VA  22201  ..... 


Do. 

0« 

Ol. 

k. 

Ol 


km  Gilnott.  1735  Na«  T  rt  Awnue.  NW.  1500  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 
Ginn  Edinitoe  Moon  A  l^de.  803  Pnnct  SUtel  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


Ol. 
Ol. 
b. 
b. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Di. 


III. 

to 
Hckaal  J.  GatMa.  204 


m< 


SmOn  MMm  »  In  t.  Outrnt.  12»  Ciiinticil  /Wi,  IW,  HOC  WmImhIm.  K  20036  . 

Di 

Da 

Ol 

Ol 


E  Stmt,  It  WiAMfIn,  K  20002  . 


E«l  I.  Sttm.  IIU  Cm  Ktnrt  Im..  W,  NOO  WishM|la,  K  20036 
Sm*i  S/ttt.  PA  •■  01  SHwtkmi.  CO  80491 
HcMM  1  tMn.  litopi  ShfUlllMnf.  K  20l»6 
Gtes 


1101  X  ami.  M.  tllOU  WulM(lM,  K  20006 

aHin  K2OO10  

26  Oiirtiili.  ITnTiaiir'  Rn  Teit.  NT  10004  _ 


K  20006  . 


Laa  OHica  al  TkH 

Mart  E.  Oanat.  BIS  ta  Sbnt.  NW 

Matka  Cale San. 4631 II  36n  Stmt  MMlai.  VA 22206 

San  t  Omi,  32S  CH  rw  U  Dm  3c«04F8iffaL  VA  22037-0001 
lUMia  Gkn*,  7n  1411  Stmt  RW,  NMntMi,  K  2000$  . 


Ridurd  D  Gleet.  1220  J9n  Stmt.  W.  (TOO  Wailim|IM.  DC  20036  . 
Sttoaaea  R  Godlay.  2500  WiUon  BM.  1301  AnwflM.  VA  22201 


lames  W  Go«ew.  1776  Eye  Stmt.  ■).  1700  NMlmiloi.  K  20006 
I  C.  Ga*Hi.  1010  yta  Stmt  AkoMna.  VA  22314 


taw  C  6eaM,  2S3a  Si  •  PMi  Aww.  IJ  BirtMy.  CA  94702  . 


OoaaM  6.  GaH.  1400  H 


>mt  NW.  iOOl  WMlMMtoa,  K  20005 


Haney  S.  GM.  8100  Ik  Stmt  Om  lami  VA  22027 


Employii/Client 


National  Banters  Assn  . 
Common  Cause 


Camressional  Consultants  (ForJtaiencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons) 

Coniiessional  Consultants  (ForOild  Wtltaie  lea|uc  ol  Amenca) 

Congressnnil  Consultants  (ForNatnnal  Rtnal  Administrators  Assn) 

Natnnii  Comm  to  Preseiw  Social  Secunty  i  Medicare  .„_ 

Soietel  t  McDiarmid  (ForAlliance  ot  Responsmie  Electric  Systiffls  for  EiMfD 

AaessI 
Soieid  i  McDiarmid  (ForAnatican  Cofflmunitlei  lor  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCf))  . 

National  Education  Assn — 

Roclnwil  Intamational  Corp  

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Amenca,  Mc 

American  Optometnc  Assn 
Citinns  tor  Reliable  and  Sate  I 
Amercan  Nuclear  Eneriy  Council 
Amway  Corp 


(CMSM) 


Parsons  Behle  8  latimar  (Forfnaro  Fwb)  . 

Pliilip  Moms.  Inc _ 


Murphy  8  Demory,  ltd  (Fo>£alHoraia  Eoaro  Co) 

American  Bar  Assn 

US.  Ltaiue  of  Savings  Institutions  „. — 

Natnnal.Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Cham  Dru|  Stores  

Parsons  Behle  i  Latimer  {For:Ene(0  Fuls) 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  — 

American  Sugartaet  Grovers  Assn 


Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForCalone  Control  Council)  . 
Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (For  Infant  Formula  Council)  . 
First  National  Bank  ol  Boston  


National  Assn  ol  Mamtactunn 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  

Eniwi  Corp  — 

Natural  Gas  Alliance  for  the  Generation  ol  EMctiicity  ... 

Transco.  Inc 

Amerxan  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

Communications  Worters  of  Amenca  

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  8  Joiners  ol  America 

Honda  North  Amenca.  Inc 

Alvarado  Group  (for  Nam  Pragitssiw  Party)  

limes  Mirror  Corp  — 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  States  „. 

Geny  Batiy  Products  Co 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amnci,  Ik 

Sierra  Clut)  

Bectilel  Group.  Inc 

Benchmartis.  Inc - 

Gmpo  Industrial  Alfa,  SA 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn  . 


Racaivts 


6393.95 
I.SO0.00 


1.S00.00 
9J46.00 


13.715,n 
2,912J5 
3.000,00 


214.00 
4Jt6.U 

8.250.00 


400.00 
2,100.00 
3,000.00 

500.00 


2.000.00 
15.027  J9 


Procter  8  Gamble  Manufaduhn8  Co 
Association  lor  Reiulatoiy  (  ' 

Chevron  USA,  Inc 

Retired  Officers  Assn 
ltd  Rail  Corf,  el  al. 


American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance. 

Mid-Continenl  Oil  8  Gas  Assn  

National  Restaurant  Assn  . 


Compiessed  Gas  Assti/Heliun  Advisory  Council 

Public  Citaen  

American  Minin|  Congress 


Business  Eiacutiws  for  Natwflll  S«urily.  hK 
Advocates  for  Highway  8  Auto  Safety 


Lepon  McCarthy  Juttowitz  8  Holnorth  (ForAstra  Holdings  Corp) 

Lipon  McCarthy  Jutkowitt  8  Holnorth  (For:OynCorp)  

Lapon  McCarthy  lutkowitj  8  Holnorth  (For *IP  Corp) 

American  Cotton  Shippers  Assn 

Atantic  RicMield  Co 

PkiIic  Lumbr  8  Shipping  Co  — 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Foderitiin 


Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For:Aleutians  East  Bomtgli) 

Robertson  Mo(ii|lc  8  Eastaugh  (For-City  ol  Kodiat)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For:Marco) -. 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForMuncipality  ot  Anchorage) ._ 
Robertson  Monagli  8  Eastaugh  (For^Ocean  ShipMdings.  Inc)  — 
Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForJtaaw  AMutian  Amrays)  — 

American  Factory  Trawlar  Assn  _ — __ 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co  

A8  BOfORS 

Edwfs  . 


locthMd  Corpontin 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 

RKkwtll  Intamational  Corp  

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc 

U5.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn  

Watkins  Associated  Industnes.  Inc 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Cwadl . 
Chugai-Upiolin.  Inc 


Home  Shopping  Networt,  Inc 

International  Mobil  MachiMS  Corp _ 

Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  Association 

National  Foundation  for  Affordable  Housing  SoWiM  . 

US.  Teleplione  Assn    

National  Fisnn  Food  Associaton 


Ctem-Nudear  Emnnwmantal  Sarvins.  he  ... 
Mississippi  Band  of  Ctactau  Miant  (MBCO 
ITT  Carporatioii  ™ 


City  of  Braomfield.  Colorado  

Mamatonal  Longsbonmen's  Am.  AR.-C1) 

Mematnnal  LongsAonfliM's  Asia.  tH-O0 

Humane  Society  of  tti  U5.  

Mobil  Corp  

Monsanto  Company _ _ 

Robins  Kaplan  MilMr  I  Qmi  (FirMnatilMl  Fadantioa  ol  FiliBM  For- 

■irdars  Assn). 
AmancM  Apprnl  Manufacturwt  Am.  he  —  -. 


Co. 


Amincan  Assn  el  Port  Aiitliontiis 

Amncans  lor  Ngmmoban'  Riglits 

Ganaril  Anatm  Mtaufacturan  Asaoeiitm  . 
National  Peat  Conliol  Aisa 


1.500.00 
7.032.00 
U49.50 
225.00 
1U50.00 
7.500.00 


3.120.00 
337.56 


E^Mditum 


150.00 
150.00 


21.00 

6.000.00 
7.5OO.0O 
3.297.00 
1.500.00 
2.000.00 
15.000.00 
1,500.00 


8.625.00 


4.269J3 


37.5O0.M 
30.000.00 
15.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.250.00 
5.700J0 
4.200.00 
3.7SOJ)0 


17.500.00 


3.0OO.0O 


1.000.00 


52i.0O 


XJMJM 

T7".433l6 

10.570.02 

1.125.00 


53.503i0 

1.000.00 

1.050.00 

15.000.00 

650.00 

5.178.00 


326  J2 

1.660.96 

20.00 


40.00 
216.40 


3J14.17 
532.00 
60.91 


3S6J0 


50.00 


120.60 


13.509.00 

61.95 

15,027.89 


1485.45 
137.2S 


227.93 
74.75 


582.73 


375  J4 
50.00 


191.92 
990.00 


107.07 


1.704  J9 


IMOOS 


69.66 


90.00 

46.00 

4J15.00 

2Jt2.9S 


1352.07 
50.00 

"2!iioo'.bo 
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Orginuatnn  or  kidividMl  f  ilinf 

GoM  (  Lieteniaod,  Inc.  USS  Pmoiylvuia  Aw,  NW,  t9S0  Washiii|tM,  DC  20004  . 

Ot _ 

to ■ 

to 

to 

to ~Z 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to , : 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to . 

to 

to 

to  ZIZIZIIIIZZZZIZI IZZZZZZZ 

to 

to 

to 

to _. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to „..  _ 

to 

to 

to _ 

to 

to "■ 

Do _.,„ " 

Goldlwi  t  Specter,  1229  l«li  St..  NW  Wnhtn|tDn.  X  2003* 

Jaitlon  Goldman.  122  Maiyland  Am  .  NC  Washin(ton.  DC  20002 

Mai  Goldman,  1050  17lfi  St«l.  W#,  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Goldman  Sachs  (  Co.  1101  Pennsylvania  Awnut  NW.  #900  Wasltmftoii.  DC  20004 

Jana  Goldman-Carter.  1400  16tti  StiwI.  m  Wislim|ton,  DC  20036  

Robert  H  Goldsborough,  5508  lombardy  Place  Baltimore,  MO  21210  .   .     . 

Mann  Goldsmitli.  601  I3tli  SIreel,  NM.  M50-North  WasliingtOA.  DC  2000S  _. 

Rehard  S.  Gotdsteln.  2300  M  Street  N*  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Jack  Gotodner.  815  16tti  St..  HM.  Wastiington.  DC  20006  

Judith  E.  Gdub.  2027  Massactiusafls  Aw.,  m  Washington.  DC  2003S  „„ 

John  A.  Goiuato  1745  Jetterson  Davis  Hwy .  11200  Ailmgton.  VA  22202  ™ 

David  R  Goodt.  Three  Commeicial  Place  Nortolk,  VA  23510-2191  

Alan  Goodtadet.  2300  M  Street.  HW.  4725  Washington,  DC  20037  

Do 

Richard  F  Goodsttin.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #500  WashlagtM.  DC  20036 

Linda  Godd.  777  14th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005     

John  Gdrdiey,  1150  CooMcticul  Annua.  NW.  1507  Wailtiniton.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do _ 

Do ZZ'""' 

Deborah  Gordon.  1616  P  Street,  NW  1310  Washington.  DC  2000«  

Mary  S.  Gordon.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  m.  I7O0  Washington,  DC  20004  _ 

Randall  C.  Gordon.  1201  New  Tort  Ave ,  HH  1830  Washington.  DC  20005    

William  J.  Gordon.  1401  Eye  Street.  ««(.  1200  Washington  DC  20005  ..  .™ 

John  C.  Gore.  1776  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  lOOO  Washington  X  20006  

David  W.  Gorman,  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Matt  S.  Gorman.  1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Janes  D.  Goiraley.  14O0  K  Street,  m.  #801  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ann  M.  Gosiet.  1920  N  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Petef  Gossetis,  1745  Jetteraon  Davis  Highway.  #1000  Ariington,  VA  22202  .  .         _ 

William  P.  Gotschall.  6222  Cheryl  Dnve  Falls  Church.  VA  22044  

Bany  Gottehrer.  1295  State  Street  Spnngfieiil.  MA  OlUl-OOOl  

Government  Liaison  Pioiect.  6313  Tulsa  lane  Bethesda.  MO  20117 

Edmund  Graber.  1957  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  E  Grel  H.  555  13th  Street  m.  #480  W  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Ronald  P.  Graf,  815  Connecticut  Ave,  IM,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006-4078 

John  R.  Grett.  1448  Duke  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Elaine  2.  Gfaham.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Graham  t  Jainei,  2000  M  Street.  NW,  #700  Washiniton,  K  20036 

De''zziiiiiiiiizz~~z"ir'. z      z 

Frances  Turk  Granahan.  1620  L  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036  .. _. 

Grant  Thornton.  1850  M  SI .  *».  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  

Jamei  L  Grenum.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  #375  Washington.  DC  20005  

Andrew  N.  Gnss  Jr.,  One  World  Trade  Center.  1451 1  New  Tort.  NY  10048 

Edain  C.  Graves,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  ._ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to .. 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to., 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to.. 


Emplo)(rA3ienl 


Alaska  Louers  Assn  _ 

Amerean  College  of  Cafdelofy 

American  Academy  of  Oemialotoo  — 
American  Acadeniy  ot  OpMhalmobo 

Amencan  Medical  Assn _ 

Hanna  Andenaon  

Bausch  t  Lofflb , 

Beretta  USA  Corp ___ 

BAAptc 


Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Talc 


Chemeal  Manufacturer  Assn,  he 

College  of  Amencan  Pathotojntj 

Capiat 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Energy  Research  Corp  

Equitable  bfe  Assurance  Socie^f  ol  ttie  U.S.  . 

Eye  Bank  Assn  of  America 

Federated  Investors.  Inc 

Fiat  USA 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Genentech,  Inc  

Hopi  Tnbe  

InwstmenI  Company  Institute 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

MCI  Communications  Corp 


National  Business  Aircraft  Assn.  he  . 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

National  Fwtball  League  

National  Restaurant  Assn  

National  School  TranspoitatUM  Asm  . 

PKific  Enterpnsej  _ 

Pennjoil  Co  

Philip  Moms  Co 

Philipp  Brothers.  Inc  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Public  Secunties  Assn  . 


Receipts 


Radn  Assn  Defending  Amnw  Ri|^.  tac  . 

Salomon  Brothers,  l«  .._ 

Southwest  Detroit  Hospital  

Thomson-CSf.  he 

Times  Mirror  Co  . 


Washington  Metmooiitan  Area  Transit  Auttnrity  . 

Washington  Post  Company 

Alpha  Lytacom  iWa  Pan  Amencan  Satellite 

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Teuco.  Inc .„_____ 


National  Wildlife  Federation  . 


Americans  lor  Immigration  Control,  he 
Delroil  Edison  Company  . 


Wley  Drye  t  Warren  (ForK^oalltion  to  Preserve  the  Lpw  hcoinc  Housing  Ta« 

Creditl. 
Department  lor  Pnotessonal  Employees,  AFl-CIO 

American  Jewish  Committee  

Rxkwell  International  Corp  _ . 

Norfolk  Southeni  Corp 


Murphy  t  Oemory.  Ltd  (Forfaliforait  Eneror  Co.  he)  . 
Murphy  k  Oemory.  Ltd  (ForPtodify  Senices  Co) 

Browning-fems  Industnes,  Inc _.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  _ 

Ejport  PrKessors  Industiy  Coalitoo  (EPIC) 

towa  Port  Producers  Assn  ____ 

National  Sunflower  Assn  

US  Canola  Association  

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc  .._ 

National  Gram  (  Feed  Ajsa 

Pacific  Resources,  Inc 

BP  America.  Inc 

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans 

National  Restaurant  fam 


General  Aviation  Manulactorers  Assodatiei  . 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  

General  Dynamics _. 

Wtirld  Resources  Company  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  _ 


Associated  General  Csntracton  ol  Anenct 

Contel  Corp _ 

Baker  t  HctaoM  


htemalnnal  Assn  of  Amusement  Parts  t  Atttacthes 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Citibank.  NA  

Clanon  Manufactunng  Corp  ol 

hveston  in  hdusliy  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 


Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

Sccunty  Traders  Assn.  Inc 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Chamber  ol  CaimMrce  a  Heal  Katf  . 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  IhiSeinv  Awatnn)  .. 
Cellular  Tdecsmmunications  Industry  Assn  . 


Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForChun:h  oi  Scientotoo  MeiMiiaMO 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Im  (Forfituons  lor  a  Free  Kuwait) 

Hill  1  Knowlton,  Inc  (Foi-City  of  Chattanooga) 

Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForComdnco) 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For£8l  Sugar  Gmp) 

Hill  t  Knowtton,  Inc  (ForCWHA) 


Hill  (  Knowlton.  Ik  (ForjJesert  Researoh  hstitute) 
Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forf  merald  Seafoods.  Inc)  _ 

Hill  t  Knowfton.  Inc  (ForfenunO 

FnanI  Water  Users  Authority 

Mil  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (hifiK 


m  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (For4>nenl  Aiomics) 

m  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (Forfierter  Products  Caip) 

Mil  L  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForJohnson  Cootretal 

m  t  Xnowltoo,  Inc  (ForJfeGuiness  t  Williams)  _ 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  he  (ForOrganiabon  ol  Prelessaul  Eapta)HS  ol  USDA 
(OfO)*)). 

Mil  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forftcifc  Trade  I  Imestment  Corp) 

Ml  t  KMWitoe.  Inc  (For5outh  Dade  Land  Carp) ' 

HM  t  Knewltoe.  Inc  (ForTnistoes)  

Mil  t  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForrlhMirsity  ol  Nevada.  RaM) 

Mil  t  KoowRoa.  he  (FarYiUafe  el  Palatine) 


143.00 
1.500.00 
8,000.00 
5.136.00 
8.4«l.00 
1.170.00 
4.000.00 
7.710.00 
6.400.00 
2i26.00 
7.665.00 
iJMM 


i2iOJK 
16400.00 
25.000M 

4.500M 
30.000il0 
20.920.00 
446.00 
16,000.00 
Ui00.00 

2J19i)0 

1J9SJ)0 

miio 

600.00 
MjSOJO 
ZIJOOjOO 

tmat 

iSOOM 

36.2M.00 
2.000i» 
5.000.00 
4.000.00 

SilOOO 

lijmjK 


MM 


142L20 

9M0.00 

750.00 


443416 

14.000.00 
iMM 


USOJO 
VMM 
iMOM 
IJOOOO 
6,000.00 
9.000.00 
1.765.n 


MM 

IWTTib 
liMM 
3.2S4ilO 

"Hooob 

440000 

85ie 

30.00 
2MLN 

iijio 


1.S00JI0 
1420.00 


1400.00 


U12it 


Eipenditures 


1S«40 


1412J0 


200.00 


1,946  00 
1485.00 
274640 
2.246.00 
2.246.00 
1.929.00 
2741.00 
2746.00 
2746  00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
1446  00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
2.010.00 
274600 
2746.00 
1.977.00 
2746.00 
1446.00 
2746  00 
1460.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
1492.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
2746  00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
1446.00 
2746.00 
2746.00 
1446  00 
2746  00 
1446.00 
2746  00 
2746  00 
1446.00 
1446.00 

~mM 


IJMJO 


35.00 


IJOO.OO 
34U.1S 


385i0 

81.71 

2397.20 

82178 

3^99.18 

344248 


1.445.00 


24.55 
990.00 


292.03 


211JS 
500.00 


367J1 


10616 
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Or|ini2atio«  or  Indnidiiil  Filinf 


Bartian  Gny.  PO  8a  39!  8  Mssnili.  MT  59806 

C<nX  1  Gny.  I8S0  M  Stra  <.  MT.  I5S«  Wisliinitwi.  OC  20036  . 

Ibil  A.  Gra».  1776  Hasud  lusrtts  *w .  PM  Wis»in|t».  DC  20036-1993 

Piltr  Gray  1101  Pwnsylvinii  *w  .  m  IIOOO  Washington.  K  20004  . 

Rotart  K.  Grai.  901  31st '.  Mi.  NN  Wasliwitiio.  X  20007 

Do. 

Do. 

III. 

Di. 

Di. 

Do 

Do. 
Robot  N.  Graf.  1I29  20(1| 


SttKl.  NN  Wasliinitoii.  DC  20036  . 


Scott  D  Grayson,  1828  I  >«t.  m.  11202  Washiniton  DC  20036  - 

MaiyR  Giuly,  1111  l^tfiStrMl,  W(,  M02  Washmiton.  OC  20036  - 

Gnattr  Wash/MO  Service  Ration  t  Automotive  Repair  Assn.  9420  Aoupolis  Rd,  8307  IjilllMI,  NO  20706 

Donald  R  Gneley.  919  l»i  SI .  m.  1700  Wasdinjton.  DC  20006 

DetwraK  Green.  610  W  I'.rti  SIreet  Hew  Torti  WY  10O25  

Eawm  M.  Gnen,  1920  Pt  6l ,  IW  Wasliin|ton,  OC  20036   

Georie  R  Gnen.  I7S0  K  )  .  WT  Wastiin{ton.  DC  20006 


lames  E  Green   llOO  Connecticut  Ave,  (•»  #620  WasJimjtnn.  OC  20036  

John  K.  Gnen  800  Amerxitn  Charter  Center  1623  Famam  St  Omaha.  NE  6S102-2130 

Kaylene  H.  Green.  2341  lefer»n  Daws  Hi|h«a».  11100  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Mcjh  S  G«en.  1000  Venfont  Ave.,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Otnw  W.  Green.  5025  *s*insin  Ave.  M  WasAington.  DC  20016  

Scott  H.  Green.  1275  Pen«ylyania  Ave.  m.  1220  Washmiton.  X  20004 _ 

Wayne  Green.  Forest  RoaOWancxt  NH  03449  

William  Green   1455  Peirtrlvania  Ave.  «575  Washington.  DC  20004 

David  I  Gnenoerg.  1341  |  Street.  >«.  #900  Washington.  X  20005 

Fred  Greene.  3434  Pinetre*  letrace  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

H.  Thomas  Greene.  412  1^  St .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

Suanne  Greenfietd.  2030  M  Street,  m  WasHington.  DC  20036 

lynn  Greenwall.  1400  :6I<  St..  m  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 


Sarah  Massengale  Gregg.  1667  K  Street,  m.  #710  Washington.  X  20006 

lanet  R  Gregor.  1331  H  Street.  It*.  #300  Washington.  X  20005  

Greytwund  Lines.  Inc.  UOJ  14th  Street,  m.  #1201  Washington.  DC  20005 

David  I  Gnbhm  IV.  600  lAnHand  Ave .  SW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024  

Jeffrey  J  Gneco,  2300  tl  Sfreel.  NW.  #725  Washington,  X  20037  _ — 

Ellen  Gnftee.  1025  Vermoi(t  Avenue,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005  

RoOert  I  Gnftin.  1100  Codnedcut  Ave  .  HW,  #900  Washington.  X  20035  

Gnffm  Johnson  k  Associafs.  1211  ConnacHciit  tm,  M.  I7D0  WisHinftoR.  K  20036  . 


Do 

Do. 

Bi. 


Di. 
Bi. 
k. 


0(. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gnoty  MMutactDiMS  of 

iMws  N  Groninger.  1050 

Gnom  (  Mordlierg.  Clitil. 

Di 


Oi. 

Di. 
Bi. 

Bi. 
Bi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Di. 
Di 


Ednrd  D  GnffM.  3101    M  Ctieitir  Piki  Ncwtoem  Sqoaii.  PA  19073  . 

Gary  W  Gnffith.  2501  H   treat.  W  Westuntton.  DC  20037  

Ptiilip  H  Gnll  444  N.  Ca  itot  Slnel.  NW.  #514  Wastiiogtoii.  K  20001  .. 

Craig  II  Grmm.  1957  E  !  Ireel  «»  Washington.  DC  20006  __.. 

Margo  A  Gnmm   1000  Ct  inoctcut  Am  .  UN  Washington.  X  20036  ...... 

Norman  E  Gnnm  k.  12(  10  Fair  IMes  Ciitle  Fairfai.  VA  22033-4904  .. 
Mark  W  Gretfflyer.  PO  B  «  70  Uttte  Rodk  ««  72203  _.. 


Imenca.  Inc.  1010  Wisconsin  An .  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20007  , 
1 7th  Street.  NW.  #500  Washmron.  DC  20036 


1701  Pinnsytvania  Atenue.  NW.  11200  Washington.  K  20006  . 


Giorii  Cms.  1211  C«M  cticH  An..  M.  ««06  WiSknilai,  K  20036  . 
knno  GrossMM.  65  Gn^  Stit«.  1347  «Misl«.  lU  ni81 


Steven  A  GmsAan.  901  31st  SlitM.  NN  Huhmfim.  X  20007 

Oi 

Oi 

Bi 

Bo  


GcraM  M  Guantia.  70  N^  Man  SbHl  WOii  Bim.  PA  18711 

Gabnd  GMtT>4lgMlrag^.  444  Nartti  Ci*M  Start.  1711  NulMftn.  K  20001 


GcM  Gutntre.  122 

Mary  Scott  G«e«.  1919 

Oi - 


K  NnlMglMi.  K  20002 

a  ta .  NN.  MOO  WaslM||*i.  K  20006  . 


EmployerA^lient 


Hill  t  KiKwIton.  Inc  (ForWsshoe  County,  Nevada) 

Metropolrtan  Analysis  t  Relneval  Systems.  Inc  (Mats,  tac) . 

Secunties  Industry  Assn  

Highway  Users  Federation  . 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

Hill  t  Knowlton  !For>MR  Corp) . 


Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForChurch  of  Scientotogr  IntematiOMl)  . 

Hill  i  Knowltan,  Inc  (Forfirst  AmerKan  Bank.  N  A) _. 

Hill  I  Unowtton.  Inc  

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (For:Reputilic  ol  Turtey)  

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForShaklM  Corporation)  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Tesore  Petroleum  Corp)  

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForTobacco  Institute) 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade  

Institute  of  Electrsal  8  Electronics  En|iottn  (KO 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corp  

Rainbow  lobby.  Inc  

American  Mining  Congress 
Food  Marletjng  Instituti  .„ 
Mobil  Corp 


Papillion-Lavisia  School  District . 

Bath  Iran  Worts  Corp _. 

Public  Securities  Assn  . 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFl-CIO 

Boys  8  Girls  Clubs  ol  Amerxa  

73.  Inc  - 

MicAndrews  8  Forbes  Holdings.  Ik  _ 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Denny  Millet  AssKiates  

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Common  Cause  

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Baiter 

Rosapepe  8  Spanos,  Inc 


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business  (NFB)  . 

Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (For£alifomia  Energy  Co) 

Association  ol  Science-Tecbm)k>o  Centers — 

Chrysler  Corporation .— 

Air  Transxn  Assn  of  America 

American  Coal  Ash  Assn  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Psychological  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co  .... 

Avondale  Industries.  Inc  , 

Blue  Crou  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 

City  of  Broomlield  

CSS,  Inc 

COMSAT  Corp 

Ethyl  Corporation _- 

Firemans  Fund  hsuranct  Cos.  . 

General  Atomics  

W  R  Grace  8  Co  „.... 

Grumman  Corporation  _-,. 

Martin-Marietta  _ __— ~. 

McCaw  Communications  Cos 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc  

Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc 

National  Musk  Publishers  Assn 

Nus  Corp 

Outdxr  Advertising  Assn  of  America 

Pnarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

Tobaao  Institute 

Transxrt  Lite  Insurance  Co  (tor  Resource  Deptoyment.  bic) 

United  Illuminating  Co 

AfiCO  Chemical  Co _ 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  lie 

Malson  Navigation  Company.  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amttica 

Japan  Economic  bistutute  of  America 

AAA  Potomac 


Arnold  Giobmyer  8  Haley  (ForAkaosas  Assn  ol  Secuiitiis  DtaMn)  . 
Arnold  Grebmytr  8  Haley  (ForMid-South  Intematmial  Trade  Assn)  .. 


Teiaco.  hic 

Ad  Hoc  MGA  Gmip 

Ad  Hoc  Pnc  Group 

American  Pctroleom  tastitiitc  

Chevron  Coip 

Ell  Lily  8  Company 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 

Murphy  Oil  USA,  fcic  

Nebraska  Public  Power  OistiKt 

New  Tort  City  Teachers  Retirement  Syston 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

PtiysKians  Mutual  hisuranct  Co 

Pnncipal  Financial  (iroup 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  Americi 

Prudential-BKhc  Securities,  he  

Puerto  Rico,  USA  Foundation  

Reading  8  Bates  Corporation 

Retired  Lnies  Reserve  Group  ...._- 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Sunfkiwer  Electrx  Poar  Caip 

True  Oil  Company 

Unnn  Taas  Pelioleum  Corp 

Wkstinghouse  Eiectrc  Corp 


Magaone  Publishers  ol  America,  kic 

Council  for  a  LnraMe  Utoild  

Hill  8  Knowlton,  lie  (ForOtus  Corp) 

Mil  8  Knowfton,  Inc  (ForComdixs  Midicil  Lnsiii  Gm*.  he) 

Hill  8  Knwltaii  (F«£«tar  Pioducts  Cdtp) 

Hill  KnowNon  (ForMntando  il  Anonca.  tac) , _ 

HiU  8  Kmalteii,  he  (ForiSkaUae  CorporatiM)  

Blui  Crass  of  Nortliitstifii  tansylvaiiia 

IWi  Conpany  {fvfUKSt 

Amncjn  Civil  libtrtiis  Unm 

CCoMMT  8  HanoM  (ForAancMiild  8  Mam) . 

Moms  CommiMicatioiis  . 

Natgle  Outdoor  AAnrtaiai 

O'Connor  8  Hannan 


Receipts 


11JO0.00 

1J«.00 

2,500.00 

528.00 


11.821.36 

900.00 
1. 500.00 

250.00 
4.500.00 
4.800.00 


450.00 
1.200.00 


1,000.00 
12,500.00 


3,000.00 
18.500.00 

2,500.00 
10.000.00 

6,553J4 


1.875.00 

I'iijrod 


2.500.00 
4,500.00 
1,250.00 
10,000.00 

750.00 
4,500.00 
3,000.00 
11.250.00 

500.00 

750.00 
8.500.00 

50000 
7,000.00 
7.000.00 
2,500.00 
5.000.00 
8,625.00 


7.250.00 


2,500.00 
ll.2SO.0O 
2,500.00 


4.250.00 
8.750.00 
2.500.00 

iMM 


500.00 


181.73 


700.00 


SOOM 


5,000.00 


1J50.00 

""imob 


bpMdituns 


29  J5 


250.00 
1U.95 


295.51 


76.75 
813,27 


5.500.00 


1,42330 


IJO 

15.000.00 

200.00 


255.00 
108.00 

30.00 
240.00 

18.00 
108.00 

72.00 
270.00 

12.00 

18.00 
204.00 

12.00 
168.00 
168.00 

60.00 
120.00 
207.00 


60.00 
270.00 
60.00 

"Moo 

210.00 
60.00 


1«2J2 


100.00 


SOJO 


70.00 
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Oriinuition  «  indiviilul  rilin| 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Clirt  J.  G<iiW  Jr.,  Guild  I  Ha|e<i.  ltd  100  Wnt  Libcfty  S)..  WOO  Ron.  NV  89501  ... 

Jolin  E.  GtiifinM,  1100  Conntcticut  tm..  m  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 _ 

Jama  E.  Guinrd  Jr..  1730  Rhodi  Wind  /Wcnut,  NW.  M19  Washiniton,  DC  20036  . 

Do  . 

Do 


Liws  Gulicd.  191 1  n.  Uitt  Onw.  #702  Aflmiton,  VA  22209 „ 

DeDonh  H.  Gum,  9425  Ckwrtiill  Roid  Mausus.  VA  22110  

Gun  OKfntn  i^  Amthca.  Inc.  8001  Forties  Plact  Spnnfliek).  VA  22151  

Pliyllis  A.  Gusi.  1050  TInnias  Jifftnon  Stred.  IM  Wi  Floor  Washinitoo.  DC  20007  . 
RcKard  E.  Guttlni  Jr.,  1525  MIsm  Boulmard,  1500  A/1in(ton.  VA  22209  . 
Alvin  M  Guttman.  1924  N  StrMl.  r 
Jocctyn  K  Guytr.  1350  I 


1  Washington.  DC  20036 
I  rork  Aw..  IM  Washlniton,  K  20005  . 


GPIA  Animal  Drug  Alliance.  200  Madison  A«e..  I24(M  New  Yoili.  NT  10016  

Jan«  Scliaitr  Haaki.  1667  K  Street,  m.  1420  Wasliinjton.  DC  20006 

William  G.  Haddcland.  1025  Connecticut  Aw .  IM.  1507  Waslnngton,  DC  20036 
Lonnie  E.  Haetner.  !0  Finlay  Road  Kirkwood,  MO  63122  . 


Gene  P  Hatlicli,  Indiana  Petnleum  Council  714  Harrison  Buildinf  Indianapolis,  M  46204 

Tliomas  M  Hajan.  1005  Congress  Aw .  1795  Austin.  TX  78701  _ 

W.  Eugene  Hagar.  901  15th  Stieel.  NW.  1250  Washington.  X  20005  

Barry  Hager.  1701  K  St .  NW.  f9O0  Washington.  DC  20006 


Nancy  A  Hailpem.  316  Pennsylvania  Aw..  SE.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Jay  D.  Hair,  1400  16th  Street.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  

Thomas  f.  Hairston,  1050  Connecticut  Aw.,  IM.  1760  Washington.  DC  2003S 

Alma  P,  Hale.  1920  R  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Mr.  Randolph  M.  Hale.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  IM,  11500  N  Washington,  DC  20004 

Hale  and  Doir,  1455  Pennsyhnnia  Aw.,  IM,  f  1000  Washington,  K  200O4 

Oo 

Do ■ 

Do " 

Do. 


Hale  Foundation.  422  fint  Street.  SE.  1208  Washington.  DC  20003 

Anne  Hall.  100  East  Bioed  Street  Columbus.  OH  43271-0251  

Edmin  K.  Hall,  1133  19th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Elliott  S.  Hall.  1350  I  Stiiet.  IM.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  F.  Hall.  1945  Old  Galknrs  Road.  1550  Vienna.  VA  22180  

John  P.  Hall  Jr..  1350  Eye  Street.  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20005  ..._ 

Joseph  Mitchell  Hall.  2930  S,  Buchanan  Street.  #A1  Arlington,  VA  22230  .... 
Richard  F.  Hall,  1401  Eye  Street,  IM,  #200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Manan  Hall-Craertord.  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  St.  #301  Washington.  DC  20003  , 
Sarah  E.  Haller,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #320  Washington,  DC  20036      .  . 

Paul  Hallisay.  1625  Massachusetts  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Morton  H  Halpenn,  122  Maryland  Aw  ,NE  Washington,  DC  20002 „ 

Maunce  E.  Halsey,  P.O,  Bo  190  Aurora.  I  6O507  

Paul  T.  Halua.  1325  Pennsyhrenia  Aw,,  IM.  #600  Washington,  DC  20004  ,  ._ 
Martha  R.  Hamby.  1130  Connecticut  Aw.,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 

Matthew  W.  Hamill,  122  C  Street,  IM,  #750  Washington.  DC  2OO01  

David  S-  Hamilton,  215  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


J.  Lee  Hamilton,  1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  IM.  tlSSON  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 
kyia  Hamilton.  201  Pafli  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046  _  _ 

Philip  W  Hamilton.  1825  K  St.,  IM,  #218  Washington.  DC  20006 ' 

Ronald  P  Hamm.  1620  Eye  SI.  IM.  #1000  Washington  DC  20006 

Amy  R.  Hammer.  1899  L  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036  

Thomas  A  Hammer.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW,  #695  Washington.  DC  20037 

Timothy  A  Hanan.  IIOO  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036  _    _ 

Nolan  W.  Hancock,  1126  16th  St.,  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Hand  Aiendall  Bedsole  Greaves  t  Johnston.  P.O.  Bm  123  Mobile.  Al  36601 

0o_ „ .._ „ 

Oo i: 

Do ■  "■ 

Do _ 

Oo ': 

Oo.  " 

Do. 
Do. 


William  G.  Hantflidd.  50  F  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20001  

Rose  M.  Hanes.  1325  G  Street.  IM.  #1003  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Thomas  H.  Hanna.  7430  Second  Aw.  #300  Detroit,  Ml  48202  

Annelu  Hannan.  150  Glowr  Awnue  Nontalk,  CN  06856  

P  S  Hannas,  919  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006  ... 


Rchard  L  Hanneman,  700  North  Fairin  Street.  #600  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2040  . 
M  Amita  Hannon,  1726  M  Street.  NW.  1902  Washington.  DC  20036-4502  . 
Dolly  A  Hanrahan.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Erting  Hansen.  1129  20lh  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Julie  £.  Hart)in.  1100  W«son  Bhrd  Ariington,  VA  22209  

Robert  N,  Harbor,  PC  Boi  1492  El  Paso.  TK  79978 

Sandra  K  Harding.  7981  Eastern  Avenue  Sihier  Spnng.  MO  20910 

Hartier  Tirm.  2021  K  Street.  NW.  #310  Washington.  DC  20006 


Charles  A  Haikey.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Donna  Akan  Haiman,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #575  Washington,  DC  20006  

Patncie  L  HanRening.  316  Pennsyhnnia  Aw..  SE.  #301  Washington  DC  20003  . 

Nettilaen  Heniett,  1301  Pennsyhnnia  Aw..  NW  #300  Washington.  DC  20004  

Diane  Harper.  1000  Wilson  BM.  Artington.  VA  22209 


Wiley  C.  Hamll  Jr..  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  (200  Washington,  DC  20006  

Toni  Harriegtoii.  950  I'Entant  Plan  North,  SW.  #5300  Washington,  DC  20024  , 

W,  Bimdon  Hamnitoo,  1101  15th  St,,  NW,  #205  Washington,  K  20005  

A,  J,  Hams  1. 1I2S  Eye  Street.  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20006 __ 

iJSlii  Harrn.  122  Maryland  Aw .  NE  Wasliington.  DC  20002  . 


Manlyn  A  Hams.  818  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _. 

Roy  Hams.  1130  Connecticut  Aw..  IM.  #830  Washington.  DC  20036  

Richard  H.  Hams.  501  School  St..  SW  8th  Fh»r  Washington.  DC  20024  

Hams  (  Ellsaorth.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  NW.  (1113  The  Watergate  Washington.  DC  20037 
Do 


Do ..„ __.    ■""" 

Jack  E.  Harmon.  West  Virginia  Petiolevm  Counal  1250  One  Valley  Square  ciiuliistal.  iiv  KXi ._ 

Jim  Harmon,  501  I  Street.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 „  

Mark  Harrison,  1819  H  Street.  NW.  (640  Wasliington.  DC  20006  Z 

Re6irt  W.  Harriwi.  1213  Jlffenan  Dans  Mghny,  #1400  Ariington.  VA  22202 

L  Ray  Hony.  1130  Cenmcticiit  Awl.  NW,  (830  Wadiington.  DC  20036  „„™______ 

Lynn  S.  Hart.  1111  19Ni  St..  NW.  (402  Wnhington.  X  20036 

Tkonis  0.  Hart.  1001  PmniylMnia  Awnue,  NW.  (700  Washington.  X  20004 

WHIuffl  R.  Hart,  201  Nortti  Nashngton  Street  Aliundna.  VA  22314  I 

Hirttofd  Fn  hswMC*  Co,  Hartlord  Plan  Harttoid,  CT  061 15 _ 

Gabriel  A  Hartl.  Artniten  Coortkam  Plata  >.  #71 1  2300  Clarendon  BouleeanI  AiUnilan.  tM  22201 

Uta  M.  Hartman,  84»  Fn4Mickit«rg  Rd..  (341  San  Antomo.  TX  78229  

Rebecca  J.  Hartman,  1100  Otims  BuMine  Clawland,  OH  44114  

Arthur  W,  HirtMM.  IBOO  Mnudieattl  Annua.  NW  WtsHuigton.  X  20036 

Careljn  Hutmann.  215  rrnntnui*  Km..  SE  Wttkinftin.  X  20003  „ 

fredwick  J,  Hartahpw,  1500  Patfen  SInot  P,0,  Boi  3565  Harrabure.  M  17105 

Fanny  L  Haslatocker.  1101  Vlannart  An..  NW  Waskinglon.  X  20005 


Einployet/Client 


Bettis  Rainsloid  

Riwrton  Investment  Corp  _. 

Western  Electrochemcal  Company  ... 
klotnn  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

Chrysler  Coiporotion 

BASF  Corp 

KMSFusnn. 


Walk-Haydel  t  Associates,  Inc 

International  Interests,  Inc 

Capital  Mm/UK.  Inc  


Cituens  lor  Reliable  t  Sale  Highwayi  (CRASH)  , 

National  Fisheries  Institute 

Towng  I  Recovery  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 


Spiegel  t  ttcDiaimid  (ForAnencan  ComnHinities  lee 


Equity  MCCQ) 


tiead  Corporation  , 
Ashland  Oil.  Inc 


Li  Haetner  Enterprises.  Inc  ((wlW  Pn^act.  he) 

American  Petroleum  histitute  

Central  t  South  West  Services.  Inc  

American  Foundiymens  Society,  inc  _ _ 

Fund  lor  Pmrate  Assistawe  in  Intemat'l 

American  Cancer  Saiety 

National  Wildlile  Federabon 

Union  Oil  Co  ot  Calitomia  

America  Mining  Congress  , . 

National  Assn  ol  Manutacturefs 

Genetics  Institute  

Metalor  USA  Rdimng  Coip 

Micron  Technology.  Inc  ______ 

Northeastern  Uniwrsity  

USS  Constitution  Museum  


(Paid) 


Banc  One  Corporation 

MCI  Communications  Corp  . 

Ford  Motor  Co  

American  Wood  Presenrefs 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Hams  Corporation  

Pacilic  Resources.  Inc 

San  Diego  Gas  t  Electric 

Sandoj  Corp  

Air  Lne  Pilots  Assn  . 


American  Creil  Liberties  Union 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Company  

tlotor  and  Equipment  Manulactann 
American  Insurance  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  1  Unnanitiet . 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

National  Assn  o(  Manufacturers  _ _...___ 

National-American  Wholesale  Grxers'  tasn 

American  Sa  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ot  tilt  U5.,  inc  . 

Enon  CorporetKMi  

Sweetener  Users  Assn  _. 

Mobil  Carp 


Oil  Chemical  t  Atomic  Wortcrs  Memitioul  Union 

DAf  

General  Electric  Co 

Ingails  Shipbuilding ,  , 

LwWieed  (iorp „_ 

Northrop  Corp „ -__«_.___.___„__, 

Panawa  . 


Trump  Companies,  kie 

Veda.  Inc  

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Assaiatnn  of  American  Railmads  . 
Population-Environment  Balance 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  tlM  U.S.,  kK  . 

United  Slates  Surgical  Corp  

W  R  Grace  t  Co  /Wortd  Headquarters 

Salt  Institute  

American  Lung  Assn 

Hi  ma 


Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Hughes  Aiirrett  Company  

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 

National  Assn  ot  S«ial  Wortiers  „ 
International  Bottled  Water  Assn  .. 
American  Financial  Services  Assn  . 

Champion  International  Coip     

San  Oiego  Gas  A  ElectrK  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  

Grumman  Corporation 

Anheuser-Busch  Companits.  Inc  .„ 

Honda  North  America,  tac 

Cargill.  bK 

CIGNA  Corp  . 
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Amencan  CnnI  Liberties  Unon 
USX  Corporation 


Southern  Nuclear  Operating  Company 

American  Road  t  Transportation  BuiMen  Astn  . 

Amencan  Railway  Cai  histitute 

Association  ol  Food  Industries,  bic  

Cheese  Importers  Assn  ol  America,  kic  

Committee  of  Amencan  Me  I 


Committaa  of  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  SpaaaNy  CaMc  MIn  . 

Amencm  Mreteum  Institute 

Association  ot  Urban  Unncnities 

sm/ntEOL  Mc 

CAE-UNK  Corporatm  . 


Soutkere  Company  Scfvicts.  tic 

Federation  ol  American  Hialtb  Sysimt . 

Allied-Sigul.  bK 

Retired  Olticen  Ann 


kt  TratfK  Contrel  Assn.  Inc 

Diamond  SkamrecL  hic  

Ccnttrm  Entro  Corp 


National  Rural  ElacIrK  Caapofitin  Aai  . 

U.S  PuMc  tettreti  RtstfRk  Gnap  

UGI  Corporation  

Amencan  Medical  Assn 


Racaipts 


5.000.M 
3.000.00 

5.000.00 


21U74.74 

477.00 

4.000.00 

600.00 

18.017  JO 


2.000.00 


Eapendituiit 


350.00 
85.00 


115M 
100.00 


176.950.11 

20.00 

3tl.M 

"    4!i«;72 


4J20.00 

639.10 

VUl 

4.925.00 
2.250.00 

4t00 

7MO.0O 
40.00 

7I3M 

270.00 
1.190.00 
\JUtM 

5.00 
17.90 
1M.S0 

7.500.00 
5.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.475.00 

1J25.00 

IJK.IO 

225.00 
U70.32 

2.5aj7 

10  00 

6^50.00 
16.000.00 
2.000  .W 
3.00000 
240  00 
2.416.00 
6.557.71 

597.44 

100  00 

iJMJK 

55  00 
168.00 

281.00 

imsn 

— ■ 

5.000.00 

IJOOOO 

2J00.00 
6.760i5 

497.07 

481^5 
28.33 

7(2.92 


l!4i0 
454iS 

1.741.00 

"isiiM 


1,826.40 
2.400.00 


35JI0 


OM 


IJOOOO 

4.938.00 

6.500.00 

15000 

480  JIO 

20,000.00 


350.0(1 


3,000.00 


U77J0 
554.72 


28.50042 

tMsa 

STJQ 

54128 


IJISJIO 


1JI6JC 

7,>nji 


mm 

3M»M 


3jsim 


Z73t.« 


SX3J6 


5J73.90 
678.71 

-j-jjj 


9M 


5.117  J3 


33JOO.0O 
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Orpnuitioo  «  Mmtvtt  Filini 


EmptoiKtA^wnt 


RiwptJ 


Eiprnditwis 


HoUf  Hnatt.  1730  Rto  k  tUmi  kmiu.  m.  tZtX  Wistiinitoii.  DC  ?0036 
Ima  C.  HiuM.  1010  ffiKsmin  /We.,  m.  MOO  Wastimiton.  DC  2O007 
rm  HattaM.  1341  G  SI  mt.  M.  1200  WuImoHdii.  K  2000S 

Do , 

JiiMt  S.  Hattinnr.  13S4  Nmr  Yoit  *n..  NW.  1300  Wastiinfton.  K  2000S 
Hiuck  I  Anacutii.  12!  5  23nl  Strwt  NN  Wuhm|ton.  DC  20037 
Hgmm  M.  Hm|.  lOO  Etst  42m)  St.  Nn>  rot.  NT  10017 

JaiMS  N.  H<u|,  a  E  Eii  SInMt  Cbcip.  I  »>61 1    

Bartari  S  Hau|tn.  I40|  Nn  Tort  tm..  m.  1720  WistiinftMi.  DC  2D00S 
Hanlfi  Bctli  Hau|t<i.  :^0  Connectcut  Awnue.  NW  Washinftni.  K  20036  . 
Bartiara  J.  H<u|li.  1050  Coonecticiit  *w .  Wf.  1760  Washiniton.  K  20036  . 
ToM  J.  HaupUi.  45M  AE.  28»  Road  Aloaaana.  VA  22206 

I  L  HtMRi.  UM  C(ti  SlML  NW.  11100  Wa>liiii|tM.  DC  2000S 


Do. 
Od. 


Olartts  W  Hnon  III   !l33  Nnr  Ham;shii«  Avenut  Wl  11100  Wajl«n|tM.  DC  20036 

Laura  A.  Hmm.  1725  I  Street,  m.  1814  WasJi.npon.  DC  20006 - 

Kidinw  turn  HauB,  8101  Gaorgia  Aw .  1701  ityer  Stinnj,  MO  20910 — 

SiitMy  6.  HwtK.  1567  H  St..  m.  M20  l««sHm|ton.  DC  20006  

Ijunt  L  HantiRS.  980  tuly  Dud  PO&b  1109  Blue  Bdl.  PA  19422 

F.  miliiffl  HnMii.  IlOljPwnsylvama  Aw .  NW  Washiii(toii.  DC  20004 

Mir  f.  Hit.  1801  »  S»r^.  «».  1800  WisAnnton.  DC  20006 

tolm  f.  Haytftn.  1700  NjMoot  SJraal.  20th  Floor  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Dam)  I  Hi)«s.  1001  ftknsf^imt  Am..  IM  Washinfton.  K  20004 


Do 


Rottrt  G.  Hafoi.  BofM 

Do 

Do 
f)oll«t  A.Hvim.  4711 

Lull  V.  Haywod.  1155 
Hol)|r  Eliutielli  Huard. 
Paul  Haan.  1401 
Robtrt  Huly  k..  1201 
Robtit  L  Haahf  1333 
VneA.  HiariM.  110  M 


M  Gatei  One  n»mas  Circle.  IM.  1900  Wa$hiD|tM.  K  20005 


Cmle  HermlKiri.  PA  17112  _ 

oniwcticut  Aw .  m  Washiniton,  DC  20036  

1  2nd  Sttoel.  NC.  1303  Washington.  K  20O02  . 

I  Aw  .  m.  11100  Washington.  K  20005  

I  Yort  Aw  ,  l*»  Wasjhington.  DC  20005 

I  HampshiK  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


land  Awnue.  m.  IIOI  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

David  E  t^titrt.  1922  FiSltwt.  IWH  Washington,  DC  20006  

Willien  H.  HKht.  499  SI  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington,  OC  20003  . 


k. 
Oi. 
Oi. 

lit. 

B». 
Oi. 
Be. 
Oi. 

Dt. 
k. 
Oi. 
Hi. 
Do. 


to. 
to. 


I  0.  IMo*.  KntiKli 
Cam  C  Handenoa.  110 


HkM  Smai  t  Xsiocii  let.  Ik.  499  S«M  Ca«itol  Stnct  SN,  1507  Washmgloii.  K  20003  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

Do 


M  NashMiton.  DC  20036  . 


I«r  IMKim).  2030  M  St 

Battara  0.  Heffeman.  1  76  I  Street  JM.  8200  Waskmitoii.  K  20006  . 

Edaart  D.  Haflenaii.  II 19  19di  SL.  NN.  Pertnna  81  Naskiiiftgii.  00  20036  . 

Do 

to 

to 


Ml  mm.  1»7  E  St  ML  M«MMi|lM.  00  20006  . 

Mn  F  Heilman.  807  H  ine  An .  SN  Nasliiiiftoii.  DC  20024 

Scott  E.  Heisal.  735  H  I  Mer  Street.  8908  Milmulw.  Wl  53202-4105  . 

Mm  ltaaie*»iittBl,  1251  Connactnit  Aw .  NN.  8320  WaslHniton,  K  20036 

Helco«lar  Aun  Memat  nial.  1619  Duke  Street  Moandna.  VA  27314 

OeMtt  F.  Helei  Jr..  155   ast  Uth  Street  New  Todi.  NY  10017 

Leon  M.  Hake.  7000  li|eno4  Road  Betkesda.  MO  20817 

Rotert  N.  Helai.  1000 

Edaard  A.  iWme.  444  II 


Beiileeard.  82300  Muigtori.  VA  22209  . 
Capital  Street.  8526  Nlili<e|toii.  K  20001 


TiMias  H.  Itaclw.  70  Fowteenth  Street.  NN.  81  lOO  Wa>liin|toa.  DC  20005 


NrotoMi  CoMCri  305  Am  SI.  8403  Framdort.  KY  40601 
Marylaad  Aeo..  K.  8101  Waskinttoe.  K  20002  


Cadnc  I  Haadrcit.  SC| 

to 
KaiM  Ifcadnctl,  1319 1 
C  Da|4i  Ihiii0ii.  2W  I 


iS  E.  WaatMoitoe  Street  Mianapolrj.  M  46204  . 


SbwL  m.  8604  NtUHaflea.  00  20004 

'      NN  86200  HHk«|(aa.  00  20006 
Gaev  H.  Itar.  1130  (hnectiail  An.,  NN.  81000  NnkaHn.  DO  20036 
Ma  Heft  ton*.  1*58  i  Sbaat  NN,  8950  Nailia|lee.  K  20006 

Haipnt  C  mm.  191!  ^aaMnaia  Aeo..  M  Nadiaflaa.  K  20006 

,  14S5  f  ■      

,2215 
Cadanae  L  IMai.  160  I 

1 1,  mm.  1025  H  nas  Mlnaa  SbwI.  NN.  8407  MMMilH.  DC  20007  . 


ta.,  NN,  8525  NntHeftee.  K  TOM  . 

AUtMm  Nn,  NN  Nntawlea.  K  20037 

IISt,NNWiil»iHai,K20M6. 


to. 

to. 
to. 
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adiaiia  Aw ,  NW  8900  Washmglan.  X  20004 


RKftafd  K  NenetL  16M 
lo^e  I  Hemet.  1808 
Mm  K  HnJa.  P.O.  ta 
IMaa  S.  IMtii«H.  lOtO  Ndiea  tnaeaid,  82100  Ailiettee.  VA  22209 

ItaMea.  loc.  16  "■         "      "  ~ ~ 

Ted  I 


M  SI.  NN.  8702  WaitanNa.  K  20036  - 
i  Street  NN.  8530  Naskntta*.  K  20006  . 
781  Henidai.  VA  22070 


Faranflo*. 
ItnetMf.  I 


CT  06034.038* 


Fnl  Street  NN.  8500  NesMiflea.  DC  20001 


Dale  E.  Hqdiauff.  801  I  e«ni*«aiia  Anaue.  NN.  8214  WasliMftaa.  K  20004 


Herslren  Foods  Corp 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Arrwrxa.  Iik 

McAuliffe  Kelly  Raffaeili  *  Siemens  (For<:^nty  of  Merced)  ..... 
McAuliffe  Kelly  Raffaeili  I  Sieimfls  (For:ICF  International  Inc)  . 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

National  Oilseed  Processors  Assn  . 

National  Foreign  Trade  Couxil.  Ik  

American  College  of  Surgeons  

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brolarj,  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  

American  Assn  of  Airpod  Eiecutnes  , 


Wliite  Fine  t  Verville  |For:Armstron|  Wbrtd  Mujtriej,  Inc) 

Wbite  Fine  8  Verville  IForJWiland  Oil.  Inc)  

Wliite  Fine  8  Verville  (ForJkssKiation  of  American  Railmads) 
White  Fine  t  Verville  (ForBurlington  Northcni  Setwcas,  lac)  _ 

White  Fine  8  Verville  (ForCSX  Cornoration)  

White  Fine  8  Verville  (F«  MetPath,  Inc)  _ 

lelweuf  Lamt)  Leihy  8  MacRae 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation  

International  Fed  of  Pnjtessional  8  Tecfincal  Eafiiaen _. 

Mead  Corporalioo  _ 

US.  Healthcare.  Inc  

CitKorp/IMibank . 


l«kstin|housc  Electric  Cotp 
Boeing  Company 


Latham  &  Walhns  (ForJtmerican  Electronics  Aun)  . 
Latham  8  Walhns  (For  Semiconductor  Industry  Assocation) 

AmerKan  Fishing  TKHle  Manufacturers  Assn  _. 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn ,  

Natural  Resources  United  

Harsco  Corporation  _ _, 

Waste  Management.  Inc , 

New  England  Anti-Vwsection  SocidT 
National  Cooperatwe  Business  Asia  .. 

Amencan  Pulilic  Transit  Assn  _ 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  , 

American  Library  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Ufe  Undeiwnterj _ 

Hecht  Spewer  8  Assaiates.  Inc  (Forflaliy  Ranc*  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates.  Inc  (For:Bo»  Scouts  of  America) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Asswiates.  Inc  (For:Brmrn  8  Williamson  TobKCO  Coip)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates,  Inc  IForBATUS.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (Forf  armors  Insurance  Group  of  Companiit) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates.  Inc  (For:Us  Angeles  Raiders)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For;Mar5.  Inc)  _ 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForManeais  Steel  Co)  _ 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems,  he) -. 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  National  Assn  lor  the  Support  of  Long  Tenn 
Care) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (For:Northwest  Independent  Forest  Mfrj)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For Charles  E  Smith  Managenent.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForJraditional  Industnes.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  |Fo(:Wamaco  Companies) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (Fof:Westeffl  Forest  Indiistnas  Assn)  

Baby  Ranch  Co — 

Boy  Scouts  ol  America  _. 

Brown  8  Williamson  Tolacco  Coip 

BATUS.  Inc 

Farmers  Insurawe  Group 

Us  Angeles  Raiders _ 

Mars,  tnc  

Manrais  Stnl  Co  

Mid-Ameflcan  Waste  Systems.  Inc 


National  Assn  for  the  Support  of  Long  Temi  Can 

Norlhaesl  Independent  Forest  Maniifactunn 

Charles  E.  Smith.  Management.  Inc 

Teus  Clinical  Lat»ratones.  bic 

Traditional  Industnes.  Inc  

Warnaco  Companies 

Western  Forest  Industnes  Assn 

Common  Cause  _ __ 

Anheuser.Busch  Companas.  Inc  

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company 

Chicago  Board  Options  Eachange 

CSX  Corpofatwo  

DePaul  Unnnersity 
Estate  of  Edwin  A.  Gallon 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn  

Sealaska  Corp 


Associated  General  Contracton  ft  hninct  , 

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans 

Amencan  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc 

American  Forest  Council 


Association  o<  National  Admtisais,  kc 

(For Associated  Public  Safety  Commonicationi  Otiican) . 

Northrop  Corp — 

Alliance  lor  Acid  Rain  Control  ..._ 

Monsanto  Co  , 


Amencan  Pelroleuffl  Institute 

Amencan  Library  Assn  _ 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc 


Parson  8  Hendncks  (ForMultmatwnal  Business  Safwcas) 

Parson  8  Hendncks  (ForWastiinftoo  Transpeitatian  Siifanntoti  taa) 

Associatan  of  lunioi  Leagues  Wl,  Inc  

Chicago  Mercantile  E»change  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

McOarmrtt.  Inc  _ . 

Alter  8  Hadden  (ForJtorpn  Stanlay  1  Co,  M 

RJ)  Nabisco.  Inc 


Anancan  Phannaceiitical  Asa 

Inwstment  Company  Mstitgle 

Califoniu  Almond  Gioaan  EKkaafe  . 

Carl  J.  Maun 

Siinlust  Grsaea  Ine 

Uniwrsal  Laal  Tobacca 

ICI  Anancas.  he 


Tesora  Wialcim  Corp 

Natnnal  Conciate  Matonty  Aai 
Grvmnun  Corpocatan  .._ 


Campntar  I  Biisints  Eduipnant  Haadactunn  Assn 
Amatican  Electric  tanr  Service  Corp  ___. 


1,500.00 
2,500.00 
12,190J0 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 


4,2t2J)0 
9J05.00 
21,000.W 
24,000.00 
14,93*75 
6.0OO.0O 
30.00000 


2,000.00 

6o6"oo 


171.00 
1,200.00 

xm'ai 

3.073.13 

2.00O.0O 

2.00O.0O 

3.OOO.0O 

23.80I.OO 

812.00 

150.00 

10.000.00 

3.400.00 

220.00 

979,00 

5.000.00 


1,000.00 
1.000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 


500.00 


3.000.00 
500.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 


1,000.00 


500.00 
14.095.02 


1,000.00 


5,000.00 
3,000.00 


3,000.00 
1.000.00 


24,908*0 
675.00 


7i00.00 

3,000.00 

361.00 


U29,00 
6,000.00 


5,875.00 

iSbb 

9.400.00 
IJOO.OO 
1.45O.0O 
1.000.00 
543.90 
3J25.00 

"is^bobTod 

1.500.00 


625.00 

17J50.00 

U50.00 

235  6* 


156.05 
5J39i2 


U75.9I 

1*10 
199.80 
173.49 
32U1 


50.00 

"is'.w 


42.67 
14.07 


1J41.07 


67  J9 

74.00 


416.00 


1J05J1 


651.77 


432.15 
695.13 


22,650.00 

looiiio 

109J7 

15.W 

305.(7 


179.00 


700.00 


59.15 
2,944.00 
705.97 
34142 
303i3 
33.50 
117.00 


300  JO 


5J93.00 
77  13 

17,137.02 
470.47 
525.61 
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Organizition  or  Individuil  Filini 


Omd  B.  HIdanon.  1776  Eye  StreM.  IM.  (lOSO  Washiniton.  K  20006 

S)fdM»  Tilhr  Hicktif.  6401  Phillip  Court  SpnnjtietiJ.  VA  25l52 

Guy  H.  HKks,  1000  WIlun  Boulnanl.  12407  Arlinftoit.  VA  22209  . 


Piul  T.  Hickj.  Rlwdt  Island  Prtnitium  Assn  395  Smith  Strxt.  12  PrandMCt.  M  02)08 

J.  nionm  HiuinMliam,  1455  Pwmsylyanii  Aw ,  m  Washington,  DC  20004 

Mm  S  HutitoKM,  5700  Flonda  BIyd .  #310  Baton  RouK.  LA  70«06  

Vivuii  A.  HiihtOMT.  1771  N  Strwl.  m  Washington,  OC  20036  

Qitton  T.  Hildtilqi  Jr..  1025  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1507  Wajhinibn.  K  20036 
John  HiMrtUi.  1300  Guadalupe,  1100  Austin.  TX  78701 


Cathtrina  J.  Mil.  1640  Wisconsin  Aw..  IM,  Fiitt  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 

Oamian  P  Hill.  1957  E  Straet.  m  Washington.  OC  20006  

Girald  Jany  Hill.  375  llorthbridja  Road.  1350  Atlanta.  GA  30350  

J.  EMred  Hill  Jr..  600  Maryland  Aw..  SW.  1603  Washington.  DC  20024  .._ 

PatiKia  Hill.  1250  Connacticut  Awnw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robart  B  Hill.  2501  M  Straet.  m  Washington,  OC  20037  „ 

Thomas  M.  Mil.  1726  U  St.  NW.  11100  Washington,  DC  20036-4502  . 


Edwani  Joseph  Hillings.  750  17th  Stmt.  m.  4th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  L  Hills,  Rt.  1,  Bo>  645  Purallville,  VA  22132  , 

Cynthia  Hilton,  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw  .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 „ 

John  U.  Himmelherg.  888  17th  Street,  NW.  1900  Washington,  K  20006 

Oo 

Rick  Hind.  215  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  S£  Washington.  K  20003  

Maureen  K.  Hinkle.  801  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  ...... 

Robert  A.  Hirsch,  1320  Braddock  Place.  1720  Aleandna,  VA  22314 

Evan  Hirsche,  1244  19th  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Tamara  HtrscMeld.  2101  L  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  OC  20037 _ 

Dan  L  Hitt.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20O05 


Charles  W.  Hitamann.  1701  Pennsytvania  Aw.  m.  #900  Washington,  OC  20006  . 
I  S.  Hobirt.  2301  M  St..  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20037  ., 


Hobbs  Straus  Dean  t  Wilder.  1819  H  St..  NW.  (SOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Oo „ 

Do... 

D* 

Do 

D» 

Dl 

Do , 

Oo _..„ 

John  C.  Hockanbuiy,  901  ISdi  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  2000S 

Philip  M.  Hocker.  20  West  Chapman  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22301  

Scott  Hodes.  180  North  La  Salle  St..  #3800  Chicago.  I  60601  

Deanna  Hodge.  606  North  Washington  Stmt  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

Ann  C  Hodges.  500  E  Stmt,  SW,  #920  Washington,  DC  20024  . 


Shcndan  T  Hodges.  333  Piedmont  Avenue.  23iil  Fkxif  Atlanta,  GA  30308 

Knstin  Holeditz.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Glen  D.  Hofer  t  Associates.  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gail  Hottman.  1225  Eye  St..  m  #1100  Washington.  DC  2OO05  

William  L  Hottman,  516  First  Street,  S£  Washington.  X  20OO3 

Walter  F  Holtmann,  418  7th  Street.  S{  Washington.  DC  20003 


F.  Nordy  Hoftmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N.  Capitol  St..  NW.  1327  Washington,  DC  20001 
Do .. 


Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Elinbeth  Hogan,  1133  19th  St..  NW  Waskington,  OC  20036  _ 

Joseph  Michael  Hogan  Jr.,  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209  . 

Hopn  1  Haitson,  555  13th  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1109  

Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Ridiard  F.  HoM.  209  Piiacns  Sboat  nmmin.  V»  22314 
Oo. 
Do. 


Philip  C.  Holladay  k..  1025  Cainacticut  Awnue,  NW,  #200  Wasliin|to«.  K  20036  . 

Benny  HoUand  Jr.,  815  Siitoentli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

RoOett  A.  Holland.  1020  19tli  Street,  NW,  (420  Washington.  K  20036 

HoHand  1  Hart.  1001  Ponnsylvama  Aw.,  NW,  1310  Wotbinitoii,  OC  20004 

Do _ _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do „.,. 

Holland  t  KMibt,  8»  ITtk  St,  NW,  (900  Waskinftan,  DC  20006  

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Enployec^Chent 


Eastman  Kodak  Co 

National  Military  Famihr  Asso,  Ik  , 
Northrap  Corp  , 


AnierKan  Pctraleum  iRstrtete  

Afflencan  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  AcceoiilMts  , 

Louisiana-PKific  Zaf  

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

Consumers  Union  of  US.,  tac 

Amenean  College  of  Surgeons 

Assaiated  General  Contractors  of 

Amoco  Corporation  

UBA.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Asm,  Ik 

PkiIk  Gas  (  Electrc  Co  

Eniwi  Corp 

Sundstrand  Corporation 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Asm  . 

Flonda  Fruit  (  Vegetable  Assn 

Flonda  Tomato  Eichange  

US  Public  Interest  Reseaich  Group 

National  Audubon  Society  

National  Private  Tmckmg  Assn 

Defenders  ot  Wildlife 

Amenean  Stock  Eichange.  Inc 

3M  Co  (Minnesota  Mining  t  Mfg) 

E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

Amenean  Public  Po«er  Assn 

Alaska  Legal  Services  Corp  

Arocstooii  Band  of  Miemacs 

Ewrgreen  legal  Services  

Menominee  Indian  Tnbe 

Mooreloon  Rancheria 


National  Indian  Education  Asm 

Pueblo  de  Cochiti  _., 

Seminole  Tnbe  of  Flonda  

Spokane  legal  Services  Center  . 


Dnnkei  Biddle  t  Reath  (For^Uilonial  Peon  life  biswince  Co) 

Mineral  Policy  Center  

Investment  Company  Institute  „ 

Society  lor  Human  Resouite  Marmiwiol 

Aircraft  Oarners  t  Pilots  Asm 

Georgia  Poxer  Co  

Securities  Industry  Assn 


National  Barley  Gromerj  Asm 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

American  Uniwfsity  of  Beirut  

Campaign  for  U  N  Refonn-Political  Edoeolion 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

Coca-Cola  Company  ____ 

Crysen  Corp  

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Asm  of 
Keene  Corp 


Manne  Engineers'  Beneficial  Asm  . 

National  Education  Asm 

Sound  Refining,  kic 

Wilmonte.  Inc  _ 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

American  Chiropractic  Assn  

Advanced  Communications  Coip  ... 

Amenean  Frmn  Food  Institute 

Amenean  Physical  Therapy  Asm  _ 

Amgen  Inc  _ 

Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Company  . 


Racetpis 


900.00 
2.15113 
1,000.W 

110.00 


7,12S.00 

100.00 

2.000.00 

1,000.00 


2.D00J0 


750.00 
1.792iO 
l!M.K 
900.00 
500.00 
3.000.00 
1.SOO.00 
3.076.93 


\ilM 


400.00 


1.000.00 


221.00 

60.K 
511.00 


532.00 
219.00 


I2JO0.00 
15,000.00 
8.904.00 
9J11JS 
923.00 
13,500.00 
1 4.794  J3 
I1JS6.00 
UiH 


4,000.00 


California  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  . 

Cryo-Chem  Intematiooal.  Inc  

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  tac 

Foe  Broadcasting  Company 

Freightliner  Corp 


Govemmem  of  the  Commomwelth  of  tke  Bakoeus 

Manulacturers  Hanowr  Trust  Co 

May  Department  Stores  Co   .._ 

Mercedes^eni  of  North  Amence.  hK 

Mchigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Millicom.  kic II 

Mutual  life  Insurance  Co  of  Ne*  York 

National  Assn  of  Tobacte  Drstributon 

National  Breiler  Council  .„ 

National  Hospice  Organintm  . 


787iO 


2,S37ilO 


SJ0$.2S 


I3J90J0 


National  Telecsfflmunications  Nalent 
Ontano  Ministry  of  Industry.  Trarle  1  Ti 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upkam  (  Co,  Inc 

Sr^tware  Co  Task  Force  oo  Foioite  MaiM  Neotntioo 

Storage  TecfiooloBr  Corp  ._ 

Tektnona.  Inc  ™. 

The  Gap,  Inc,  el  al 

Tima  Corporation  . 


Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  kc 

Underwriters  at  Lloyd's  iMdon  .. 

Uomersity  of  Pennsyhrania 

Dime  Savings  Benk  ol  New  York  . 
Stuhn  t  Camner 


US  League  of  Savings  Institutntn 
Shell  Oil  Co 


International  Longshorenan's  Asm,  AFl-CIO  . 
SmithKline  Beecham  Corp  (BeechM.  Ik)  .... 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co  

Carton  Fuels  Corp  t  Subsidianes 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp  

Council  for  Solid  Waste  Solutions . 

Gracety  Manufacturers  of  Amenco,  Ik 

Precious  Metals  Producers  Gnap  , 

Seotts  iMUKi  Gold 

Southland  Corporation „ 

Slilhnter  Mining  Compaoy 

Camnral  Cruise  Lines 

Florida  Celery  Eichaoge  . 


1,000.00 
311.10 


1.4MJe 


General  DewlepmenI  Carp 

Hospice  Can.  bic 

Mian  Rrver  Citrus  league  ._ 

Pm  American  Satellite  Cetp 

Joseph  E.  Sufram  I  Sons,  he 

Ueitod  Fnsk  Fruit  I  VefetaMe  hm 


2.000.00 
2.500.00 
3,000.00 

sooc 

23.OU.00 


-IJOOJO 
1,775.00 

2MJ0 


7S0J0 


(OOJM 

~3,ooo.oe 


Eivenditures 


734.00 


513.40 
17.05839 
1J40.00 


390.24 

107.SS 


176  J3 


SU.OS 


300.00 


73i0 


756  S9 
3,504  J9 


S,«OiM 


10.439.76 
610 


326  JS 


32.00 
174.S5 


10J« 


IJO 


96JS 


(3  00 
114.00 
ITSJO 
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Oriinsatioii  a  Mmdual  filmi 


ir .  1341  G  StnM.  M.  Wi  Floor  Waihiii|ton.  DC  2W0S  . 


E««itt  Bond  H»llin»s«irtli, ^  .„^^ 

Pitncia  L  ma.  IMO  I  sfcit,  m.  «bO  «(«sl«ii|ton,  X  20005 


I  Stmt.  m.  11000  NnhmtliM.  DC  2000S 


ulnntliM.  D 
717  North) 


)Mty  Coipofjtoii  2600  D.iinoI«l'siiifflrodi'TM»  717  Knth  Htnmi  Stmt  Otitis.  TX  75201 
Williatii  Hotml»ft.  ««  S  il"'"'  5ti*ot.  SW,  1406  »(isliiiJ|loii.  DC  20003 

Dune  S.  Witk  410  Firjt.^ml.  Sf  Wnliin|to«.  K  20003  

I  0  *tmB  H.  1201  IStti  SI.  ««  WMhmflDii.  DC  20036 


Eflttii  M  Holmjtmm.  2301  M  Sttoo*.  «»,  1600  l»«shm|ton.  X  20037  . 

E.  T.  IM  ».  313»  hrth  <  (ti  St..  Wmftoii.  VA  22201   .^.^......... 

FrMiN  Hon.  lIJOiwwcoUiMl  Boi  I417-OSO  Aleundni.  V*  22313  . 

Mm  «f  Ho«.  IMl  Pwnirl  nnn  »« .  PW  Washmfton.  DC  20OO4  . 

JoAn  F  Hon  NJ  PUnXeum  Cmincil  150  Hat  State  Street  Trenton.  Ni  08608  . 

Hem  Recanliiii  Ri|Mi  Coi  Mioo.  PO  Bob  13576  1145  19tl(  Street.  IM  WasliiB|toii.  X  20033  . 

Tom  Hoot  901  31i«  Street  m  W«$himto«.  X  20007 

B<»)  E  Hooper.  1023  15th  :  tioet  (•»  3rt  floor  Wajhinjton.  X  20005 

Canilice  Sliy  Hooper.  Ml  F  innsylvaiiia  *«e .  IM.  1730  Waslnnfton.  DC  20004 

Do      

IMoii  Hooper.  1785  Massai  husetts  Mitriue.  IM  Washmiton.  X  2003« 
Undui  Hooper.  801  Penni  <vania  Ave .  NW.  1730  Washington.  K  200O4 

Op 

b 

Di 

Do 


Stephen  *.  Hoplunj.  1101   «nns)rtvania  »»e..  IM.  IIOOO  Washiniton.  X  200O4  . 
yirimii  t  Hoplm.  625  k  l»M  /Wenw.  IM.  KOO  WasAinfton.  K  20004 
Dp 


Dp. 

Oe. 


Dp. 
Dp. 
Op. 

Dp. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
Bi. 
DP. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
Dp. 


Hootuns  t  Sutter  "(Chicaio  '  liiiw  Fir^t  NatmH  Plaza.  M200  Chcar- 1  60602  ^.... 
Hepluns  (  Sutter  n»asnio|  on).  888  16tti  Street.  IM.  6th  floor  Wastiinfton.  X  20006  . 


Danall  K.  Hera.  600  Mao  imt  Am  .  SN.  K20  WisAiniton.  K  20024 
Bernard  *ni.  1225  Ex  S  eet.  IM.  11100  Wajhinjton.  X  20005 
Robert  ladi  Hon.  1990  M  St .  NW.  •480  Washmflon.  K  20036 
Maitia  L  Horton.  1300  So  ith  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801 
Honni  Grmp.  1575  Eye  S  reel.  NW  1325  Washin|ton.  X  20005 
Do 
Do 
GeraM  H.  Itaai4,  15th  tiu  Stipet.  NW  Washin|to«.  K  20005 
Rodert  U  Itaient.  1350  Tptteet.  NW,  #1000  Washrnrton  X  20005 
Roicr  W  Honam,  3253  £,Clintnut  Ewiesjwaj  Sonnjiietd.  MO  65802  ... 

MIynn  time.  101  ConsIitiAon  Aw..  IM  Washin|ton.  X  20001  „.. 

-^  E>e  Street  NW  11200  Wajhinpon.X  20005. 

Street  NW.  »200  Wailiinjton.  X  2O036 

Daws  Hi|h«jy.  1605  Ailin|ton.  VA  22202  .... 

NW.  nOO  WasAiniloo.  K  20001     

Eie  Street.  NW.  1700  Washin|ton.  X  20006  .. 
Eye  SI .  NW.  1775  Washinfton.  X  20006  . 


ChmtoplwrW  Hon.  140 
Jonathan  Hpa.  1200  18tl 
Gary  HoeMtl.  1745 
tames  P  Hom<I.  50  F 
ROMHO  AJIen  Miaill.  162i 

aithnlT  Ho«Mt  Jr.  18:. , 

Paul  R  Huard   1331  PMi«ylvania  Avenue.  IM.  I1500N  Washinfton,  X  20004-1703 

David  1  HuMard.  1212  im  1«%  Avenue.  NW.  t520  WasDinron.  X  20005  

J  Martin  HuPer.  5301  HA^MSM  A«*..  NW.  H50  Washioftoa.  X  20015 
WaAer  D  HuddtestDn.  49f  S.  CaprW  Straet.  SW.  1507  Waskiniton.  K  20003  . 

Do 

Dp 


Dp. 
Da. 

Dp. 

Dp. 

Do. 


MarpiPt  RairiM  Hp<mj600  Maryland  Awipe.  SW,  1700  Wastinflpn 
Stenrt  Hptan.  1400  !«  StML  NW  Wailim|lon.  K  200364001 
Tlmas  H  Hudsan.  PO.  fa  2787  Bate*  Roufi.  lA  70821 
Do - 


K  20024 


Dp 

Gary  I  Huthes  1001  Pt^nsylvama  Ave.  NW Washmfton  K  20004  . 

Retort  (BoP)  Hu|h*3.  23A33  Piednwnt  Ave  Mlanla.  GA  30308  - 

SParon  M  Miines.  1735)  SI.  NW.  S<«te  704  Waslun|too.  X  20006 
ypsler  T  HvftiPi  Jr..  1711  H«p  Sbnt.  SpM  2800  DpHaj.  TX  75201 

t::::::::::t--:;::::::::::::::::::;=i= 

Wdlta*  mfim.  27357  4onl>oii'M  Lane  Easton.  MO  21601-9147 


F  Mckaal  Hu|D.  3414  Ki  Emerson  Stnet  Arlinfton.  VA  22207 

Sintn  E  HdmenddwiMj  976  Fair  Oaks  Dr  CoHwville.  IN  38017 _. 

Mariot  Sniley  Humohny,  1 150  CoanactKut  Avenue.  NW  Washmftoo.  K  20036  — 

Do   - - -...x 

Fn«*i  A.  Heat  1400  II  Bi  Sbpot.  NW  Washin|lon  X  20036  

Fraica  M.  IM.  1776  E  l  Stipel .  N.N.  State  575  Washmiton.  X  20006  

tamel  H*n|.B«r|pn.  44  mm  MaM|B«Kiy  Stnet  14165  San  Fraociscs.  CA  MIM  . 

MaeU  M.  Itatef.  25  Ln  IsaH  taMie.  NW  WasPm|tDn.  X  20001  

Danal  J.  IM*r.  1 1 10  VI  ma*  *■ .  NW.  1430  Wpsmnfton.  X  20005  ^.^ 

MritoR  f  Hwtmflon.  Mai«  Potisteim  Assn  P  0  Ba  2739  Aii|osta.  ME  04338  — 
Hantoa  A  WKham.  200«  Pennaylvaoia  Ave .  NW  #9000  WasHinfton.  X  20036  ._ 

Oe 

MaipM.  Mrtp.  112SI. 


Qpic  Avp..  Wptf.  (401  Taiaiito.  Ontario  Canada  M4V  2Y3  . 


C*ar  Mini.  13I0  Cppi  Ktcpl  ItaPPP.  W.  8401  NaUM^ton.  X  20036 


fieeKin  (.  Mnm.  166 
.  1201  - 


Tpit  Am,  NN.  1300  WMMftea.  X  20005  . 


Mckpol  Itaaay.  777  14<  i  Sbpet  NW  HaUMfM*.  K  20005 

PMp  K  HafcPwpp.  49|  lUm  Ptaa.  87204  WpAwtta*.  K  20024 


Saopaa  C.  HUdlMPP. 


105  IStk  Sbaet  NW.  Saih  1110  Ntshmftaa.  K  2000S  . 


Raa4y  Hpm.  2030  M  9  ,  NW  Wa»l»*0ap.  K  20036 
KMParly  Hyan.  1750  K I  bat  NN  HPMMilla*.  K  20006 
G«y  HiPiel.  901  31st  St  eat  NNWpdMtfp*.  X  20007  _ 


Dp. 
Dp. 
Da. 
Dp. 

Dp. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
■p. 


K  St.  NW.  81210 


0(20006 


Employei/Clieat 


Kratt  General  Foods.  Inc 
Amencan  Soylieao  Ass*  . 

Ford  Motor  Co — 

Holly  Corp 


NePraska  Ethanol  Authority  I  Development  BdPrt  . 

Amencan  Nuclear  Enero  Cotinol — 

National  Education  Assn  . 


bitemationil  Advisers,  Inc  (For.{mbassy  ol  Tpilay) 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Animal  Hearth  Institute  

Amencan  Council  of  Lite  Insurance.  I*C 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  


Mil  I  Knonlton.  Inc  (For£nunman) 

Asucialnn  of  Amencan  Vetennary  Medical  CoUe(>s 
Hooper  Hooper  t  Omen  (FofEnserch  Corp) 


Hooper  Hooper  (  Oven  (ForJohn  Hancoch  Mutual  LHt  biuranc*.  Cp) 

National  Trust  for  Histonc  Prssenration  

Hooper  HMpei  i  Oxen  (For  Carton  Fuels  Corp) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Oaen  (ForHallmarti  Cards) 


Hooper  Hooper  I  Oven  (For  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries) 

Hooper  Hooper  i,  Ov«n  (For.Ptilcorp)  

Hooper  Hooper  8  Ovien  (For  UtilCorp  United.  Inc) 

Citicorp  Washinfton.  hic 


Taft  Stettinius  8  Hollistef  (Forfnat  Amencan  Brpadcastini  Co)  — 

Tatt  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (For;Kinp  Entertainment  Co) 

Tart  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (ForTelephone  8  Data  Systems.  Inc) 

Taft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (ForWald  Manufactunni  Co.  kc) — 

Cash  Station.  Inc  — 

Alaska  Joint  Venture  Spaloods.  Inc 

Comdisco  

Cook  hilet  Land  Enchanje.  hK  — 

Estate  m  Helen  Wodall  Halbach  . 

Geona  Corp 

Grand  Tnink  Corp  

Greenvnch  Capital  Markets.  Inc 

Infinite  Research.  Inc  

Louisuna  Pacific  Corp  

Rogers  Amencan  Cable  Sifstpms,  Inc . 

Tandy  Corporation  ^ — 

United  Video  

GPU  Sennce  Corporatio* 

Handgun  Control.  Inc — — — 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

Lincoln  National  Corp  . 


Recaipts 


l.OOO.OO 

614.50 

4.290.00 


585.00 
3X7.60 
tl66.66 


350.00 

"iis'jiobM 

I5M0.00 


2.750.00 
15.000.00 
1,429.00 
3,750.00 
6J7S.0O 
7,500.00 
5,813.00 
6,750.00 
2,000.00 


Anwrxan  Film  Marketing  Asu 

Eagle-Pichei  Industnes.  Inc 

(PestemSouthera  Lrte  Insuranca  Co 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  tti*  U.S. 

Ford  Motor  Co -- 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  t  Joinan  of  Amiica 

Chevron  USA.  Inc - 

National  Business  Aireraft  Asj* 

Teus  Instruments.  Inc  . 


National  Council  ol  Farmpr  CopperptivPS  . 

bitenational  Paper 

Georgia-PKific  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _. 

Amencan  Cement  Alliaxe,  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates.  Inc  (Foriravm  8  Wilhamson  Tobacco  Corp)  

HechI  Spencr  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  BATHS.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assxiates  (For  Fanners  Insurance  Group  ol  Compaflia)  — 

HacM  Spencer  8  Asswiates  (For:Mafs.  Inc)  - 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems,  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Asswiates  (ForNational  Assn  for  the  Support  of  liw|  Tann 

Care) 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForJtorthviesI  Independent  Forest  Manufactuian) 

Hecrit  Spencer  8  Asso  (For  Western  Forest  Industiies  Asm)  

National  Fed  ol  InOepenilent  Business - 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Coastal  Corporation 

Elactnc  Reliability  Coalition 


U54.2S 

27.970.00 

1,060.00 

155.00 


8,991.00 
6.980.77 
1.320.0O 
900  00 
3.00000 
26.622  58 
11.000.00 


Eipeoditurei 


2,178.60 


1U25.00 
950.00 
U50.00 
50.00 
1.738.00 
2.000.00 
12,000.00 
1.000.00 
4.125.03 


3,401.00 
6^20.16 
4,000.00 


Louisiana  State  Unnrerjity  Fopntfatio*  ... 

Philip  Moms.  USA  — 

United  Gas  Pipe  line  C* - — 

Amencan  Council  of  Ufe  Insuranca,  IPC 
Georgia  Po<ver  Company 


National  Council  of  A(ncultural  Emplpypn  . 

Mrs  H.  E  Butt 

Holly  Corp 


Sammons  Enteiprwpj,  kc  

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veterinatiam  . 

Wanier-Lambert  Co  — 

Adoptive  Families  of  Amenca 


Meen  8  Naftalin  (ForJUascom.  Inc)  — 

Mean  8  Naftalin  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systens,  lac) 

National  *ldlrte  Federation 

Dovi  Chemcal  Co 


Amencan  Land  Conservancy  (AIQ 

kitemational  Bmthertiood  of  Teamstan 
National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca  — 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  ._ 

Copyrghl  Justice  Coalition 

Edison  Elactnc  Institute 


Parley  8  Haitay  (Fo(£anadia*  CoaMio*  on  Acid  Rain) 

Citia*  Actio*  Fund — - 

Rakm  8  Haas  Co 


Building  Ovmers  8  Managera  Ass*  hCI 

National  Assn  of  Rultors  

VoNuangen  ol  America,  Inc  . 


Mottgaia  bispranca  Capipaaas  at  lawricp  . 

Comma*  Causa  — . 

Food  Markating  bisMute 


HiH  8  taaaNIa*.  Inc  (ForCptin  Corp) 

M  8  XnoaMaa.  Inc  (ForCAaicli  o(  Scia«talP0  ManutaMl) 

HM  8  llPPaAa*.  lac  |Far£<tii*ns  lot  a  Free  NmniO 

Hill  8  Ibnatto*.  I*c  (fvCt)  ol  Oiattpnpafa) — - 

HMI  8  Mpmttoa,  Inc  (Fpr£ala*ial  WiNiansbiit|) 

m  8  hnrila*.  lac  {fvCU  Sppr  Gmp) 

HiN  8  IfaaaNai,  lac  (For^pinun  Gtgpp) 

m  8  taoiMo*,  Inc  (forjtotz  Carp) 


2.000.00 


16.292.10 
2.650.00 


23.97 

9.040.00 

7S0J0 


2.111.12 
500.00 


10334.68 

14J75.00 

82100 


lO.fOOOO 

800.00 

1^50.00 

2.500.00 

150.00 

7J75.0O 

12J68.13 

lOOM 


m  8  KnoaNtn*  (ForJoAnspn  Contmb) 


114i7 
3.024.77 

"liii'M 

274.10 
623.00 


1.20000 


41.834.00 


9.00 


184.42 

384.73 

1.67 


220.24 


50  00 

520.00 

1.600.29 

1.038.0( 

187.74 


1354i3 


224.00 

Tax 


300.00 

"uiiJS 


8J57.80 
310.00 


57.87 
292  J7 


6.589.00 


1.057.43 
3ja6.46 


250.00 

74J6 

400.00 

2.677  J9 

20.W 

1.025.44 

17.00 
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OriMizalion  or  lixlnnduil  Rling 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Robirt  D.  Hmes  Jt..  1331  PMniylvoiiia  Am.,  NW  Suite  930  Nottk  Wukinitoii.  DC  20004  . 
rimoOiy  Min  Hynes.  600  Odor  Stiatt.  NW  Wishin|ton,  DC  20012  . 
Bnin  M.  Hyps,  2215  ConsMutmi  Avenue,  m  Wiihrnfton.  DC  20037  . 


MCA  The  Healthcaie  Co.  One  Pert  Ptue  PO  Ba  550  toshville.  IK  37202.0550 
J.  William  Icfiofd,  1050  Connecticul  Ave   NW.  1760  Wasliiogtoii  DC  20036 
Kns  H.  Ilieiin.  2200  Mill  Road.  1600  Aleundna  VA  22314 


Catlienne  L.  Imus.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1300  Wistiin|ton,  DC  20036 _ 

Independent  Lubncant  ManulKtufera  Asjn,  651  South  Washmjton  Street  Aloandrii,  VA  22314 
Industnal  Biotechnolooi  Asjn.  1625  K  Street.  I**,  #1100  Washington  DC  20006 
Industnal  Gas  Cleanini  Institute.  Inc.  1707  L  St.,  NW  Washin|too,  OC  20036 
Industnal  Union  Department.  Aa.CIO.  815  16tti  St.,  NW,  1301  Washington  K  20006 
Infant  Formula  Council,  5775  PeacMree-Dunvnody  Rd..  1500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342 

CHartes  £.  (nj.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1600  WasHiniton.  OC  20036  _ 

Edwin  T.  C.  tag.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  13310  Wasliington.  K,  20006 

Do 

Do ;~    I 

Chartei  W.  Ininm,  305  C  Slroet.  Nt.  1309  WisHiniton.  DC  20002 

Doug  InUey.  14O0  16tti  St .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001 


Institute  o(  International  Bankers.  299  Par*  Avenue  New  Yorii,  NY  10171  

Intermodal  Marteting  Assn,  1008  N  Randolph  Street.  S-103  Ariington.VA  22201  .._..   ..        ™     L 

International  Advisers.  Inc.  2300  M  Street,  m.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036  

International  Advisory  Services  Group.  1400  L  Street,  m.  I6O0  Washington.  K  20OO5  

International  Assn  ot  Bridge  Struct  A  Ornamental  Iron  Wlus.  1750  New  Yorli  Aw..  *»  Washington.  DC  2000(5 
International  BrotlierlMod  of  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Am.,  m  Washington.  DC  20001 


International  Business-Gmemment  Counsellors.  Inc.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  MN.  11200  Wasliingtofi  DC  20006 

Do _ _ 

Do „ ._ „  ■  ■"      ~ Z      "„ 

Do .  


International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers.  665  Fifth  Aw  New  Yodi.  NY  10022 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AR-CIC.  17  Battery  Place.  11500  New  York.  NY  10OO4 
International  Pubic  Strategies.  Inc.  1030  Tilteenth  St,,  m.  1408  Washington  OC  20005 

Do  , 

Do. 


International  Speedway  Corp.  1801  Volusia  Am.  Daytona  BcKh.  a  32114 

International  Taiicab  Assn,  3849  Farragut  Avenue  Kensington,  MD  208$5  

bitemational  Union  of  Bnclilayers  A  Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  St..  m  Washington,  DC  20005 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  1125  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Investment  Company  Institute.  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    .  _ 

Peter  A  lovino.  1350  I  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 ~_ 

Richard  Munrae  Irhy  III.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 __ 

Charles  C.  Irons.  2200  Mill  Rd,  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Thomas  L  Irmen,  PO  Boi  119  Maumee,  OH  43537 


Iron  Ore  Lessors  Assn,  Inc.  W-2081  First  National  Bank  BIdg,  Saint  Paul.  MN  55101 

William  Robert  Irvin,  1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

John  Isaacs.  110  Maryland  Ave.  N£  Washington.  OC  20002  „.. 

Robert  R,  Isaacs.  200  Eighth  Avenue  South  Nashville,  H»  37203  

William  A  Isokait.  1957 1  St,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 „     „ 

Russel  luculano.  1620  L  Street.  1800  Washington.  OC  20036 


hnns  Phillips  A  Barter.  Oitd.  1700  Pennsylvinia  Aw..  NW.  *600  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do 

Do _ „ 7. I 

Do .„ 

Do. _ „_... 


Kenneth  M  keashita,  29400  lakeland  Boulevard  Wekliffe  OH  M092  ...   . 
Robert  A  lablon,  1350  New  York  Ave  ,  IW,  #1 100  Washington  DC  20005-479J 
Dennis  J,  iKkman,  1850  K  Street,  **,  11195  Washington,  OC  20006  ...    _ 

Bobby  J.  jKkson.  1920  N  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20036  

Charles  R,  Jackson.  225  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Glenn  Jackson.  555  13th  Street.  fW,  4300  West  Washington.  DC  20004 

Jaciiuelyn  L,  Jackson.  1875 1  Street  11110  Washington,  DC  20006  

Joseph  C,  Jackson,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  #1008  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Julia  Jackson.  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m  Washington  DC  20037 

Thomas  C  Jackson.  1350  I  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20005  

Stephen  Jacobs.  1771  N  Street,  IW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Rachel  L,  lacobson.  3138  North  lOth  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 
Lynnefte  JacQuej.  1341  G  Street.  It*.  #200  Washington,  K  20005  . 


E.  A  Jaenke  A  Associates.  Inc.  777  14th  St..  NW.  1666  Washington.  DC  2M0S  ....LL 

Do 

Daniel  L  Jaffa.  1725  K  Sttatl.  NW.  KOI  Washington,  oic  20006 "...Z~ 

Jatte  Snider  Raitt  I  Heuer.  PC.  1800  First  National  Building  Oetimt.  Ml  4B226     .  ... 
EdwanJ  L.  Jalfee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #715  Washington  OC  20036 

Candace  James.  1401  New  York  Aw ,  m.  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20005  _. 

Claudia  James.  Boi  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041 _  . 

Dennis  James.  1215  17th  Street,  m  Washmgton.  DC  20036     . 

Jerry  James.  8303  MopK.  »150-C  Austin.  TX  78759  _ 

Philip  I  James.  8200  Greensboro  Dnw.  #302  McLean.  VA  22102 . 

Jamin  Ebell  Bolger  t  Gentry,  323  Carolyn  Street  Kodiak.  M  99615  

J.  Jancin  Jr,.  1800  M  Street,  m  Washmgton,  DC  20O36 


Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America,  lOOO  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Washington.  K,  20036 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League.  1765  Slitter  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94115 
Joseph  J  Jaouay,  5025  Wisconsin  Aw,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016   . 

Dane  B  Jagues,  1275  Pennsyhnnia  Am,.  NW  1301  Washington.  K  20004 

Marc  R  Jartman,  175  Admiral  Cochrane  Dnw  Annapolis.  MO  21401  ,,  ..  

Charles  W,  Jarws.  1155  Connecticut  Am,.  NW,  IMO  Washington.  OC  20036  _        

John  T.  Jaivis.  The  Jarvis  Company  1901  L  Street,  m.  #300  Washington.  K  20036 

Do  Z~IZ;Z!ZI!Z~ZZZZ"I!IZ"" 


Jeny  J.  Jasmamki.  1331  PMOsytiitM*  Am..  NN.  IISOO  N.  NistMnton,  OC  20004-1703  . 

Judy  Jaussi,  1201 1  StiMl.  NW  Naihington,  DC  20005 

Michael  A  Jawer.  1201  New  Yorti  Am.,  NW,  1300  Washington,  OC  20005 

Kevm  Jafkrson.  1225  Eye  Street,  NN,  11100  Washington,  DC  20005  

Blake  Joffery.  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #100  J^ington.  VA  22202  . 


Jetord-McManus  International,  Inc.  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washioiton.  K  20002 

Do 

Do ;; 

Do 

Do ■_ 

Do . ""■   ~     ~" 

Do 


Joseph  S  Jencbes,  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Am  .  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

David  M  Jenkins  H,  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  (420  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jennef  1  Block.  21  Dupont  Ditle,  NW  Washnfton.  K  20036 

Da 

Do " 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employei/Client 


Hill  t  Kmwlton,  Inc  (ForNutfa  (Roith  Amenca),  Inc)  , 
Hill  A  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForMntmdo  of  taienca,  he)  _ 

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForAepoblic  of  Turteyl 

Hill  t  Anowlfon.  Inc  (FotJtyder  Systems,  bic) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^SJiabloe  Corpontai) 

Hill  A  Knowlton  (ForjJNUH  Coipl  _ 

National  Bmadcastmg  Co.  Inc  ..___ 

Converging  Techniques 

American  Pharmaceoticol  Asm 


Union  Oil  Company  of  California 


Interstate  Tnickload  Carriers  Contennco  . 
Braui^lWckom 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  _ 

Hawaiian  ElectrK  hidustnes.  Inc 

Kamehameha  Schools/lstate  of  Btnwe  P. 

U.S.  tWndpower.  Inc  

Pal  Collins  A  Associates  

National  VAIdlife  Federatien 


Embassy  of  Turhey  , 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 


600.00 
10.200.M 


LOOOiM 

'"looS 


S«JO 


I.IOIJI 
lAjJOJO 


12M0JI0 


6M).00 
12UM 


Bose  Corp 

Totes.  Inc 

Uniroyal  Chemcal  Company,  he  . 
Kara  Corp  


Committee  lor  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  in  Pitaitog  . 

Pakistan  Peoples  Party  

US  -Pakistan  Political  Action  Commithe 


Fort  Motor  Co 

AmerKan  Gas  Assn  

American  klowrs  Conleience  . 
Andersons  


National  MMIifa  Federathn  . 
Council  for  a  Livable  Moitd  . 

Greyhound  Lines,  Inc  , 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol 
Metmpolitan  Ute  Insurance  Ce  .... 
Bayer  USA.  Inc 


Family  Holding  Company  AdvDCOCf  Gmp  . 

Grand  Metropolitan,  he  _____ 
Pechiney  Corporation  ___________ 

Rahester  Ta  Council 

Lubnnl  Corp 


Spiegel  A  McOiarmid  (ForJIichigan  MunnpalCogpantiM  Gnop,  at  aU 

Schenng-Ptough  Corp _ 

Amencan  Mining  Congress 


mxi 


2»\» 


6SS.00 
I.I01.9I 

l6ios!M 


Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  tko  ISA  

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Times  Mirror  Co 

SupDliers  of  Advanced  Composite  Materials  Asa  . 
National  Telephone  Cooperatne  Assn  . 


Bevendge  A  Diamond  (ForArvida  Company)  _______________ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

McAulitfe  Kelly  Raffailli  A  Siemens  (FerManal  Asan  of  ioi  In  fmtmA  . 

National  Cooperatiw  Bank  , , 

Uniwrsity  of  Kansas  

Association  ol  National  AdMitisets.  he  . 


PPG  kidustnes.  he  . 


National  Cooperatiw  Business  Ass*  .- 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assa  . 

Gadot  Petrochemical  Industnes  

ATC-ClayOesta  Communications 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  

Old  Harbor  Natiw  Corp 

American  Bar  Assn 


Amalgamated  Transit  Unior.  AFl-CtO  

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  A  Oombrotf  (ForAssoeiated  Anatioi  Uii<«a«ilaiil 

UWC.  he  

Chem-Nuclear  EnvirDnmcntal  Soniices.  he  . 

Amencan  Insurance  Assi _ 

ComputH  Sciences  Corporation 


2ll.nOM 

29.4M.00 

16jaOJ9 

4.96045 

Il7i0 

27J«J9 
I2.747i3 

2.737.00 
I0.5O0.0O 
4.l22i2 

34.21 

1I9J4 

4.122.52 

174  03106 

900000 

6115  It 

lOjOOOO 

4.000.00 
200.00 

742.01 

44.152.75 

1475.54 

96i7 

16.92232 
1.110.16 

I3.63$.» 

S.949J6 

600ilO 

74.50 

13.500.00 

3.746.16 

9J00i)0 
IMOJO 

20JOI.61 

360.75 
5.000.00 
3.4M.41 

261« 
1.021.47 

10AIO.O0 
liSOJO 

790  JO 
27.S0 

3J67J0 
3.7SO.0O 


2JI00J0 
10.000JO 


IJOOM 

300.00 

1.414.00 
15.54BJ)0 


Labw-Managenient  Committee  lor  tbo  Timber  hdntiy  . 

National  Assn  of  Ibnutacturers  

Ameican  Health  Caie  Assa 


Building  Owners  A  Managars  Assa  htl  . 
Handgun  Control.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Industrial  t  Wlico  F 
Aeniet-General  Corp 


Ferranti  Defense  A  Space  Gimp 

Hydmacaustics.  he  ._ 

Jckn  Doom  Tochaotoe  Ml.  he  . 
Utton  Data  Systems 


McOonnell  Douglas  Coip  . 

Raytheon  Corp  _ 

Abbottl 


SmithWine  Boecham  Coip  (Boackoa  he) . 
Adhesne  t  Sealant  Cowieil.  he 


Amencan  Assn  of  EhctnmyograpAy  A  Ehctudiatwoiti  . 

Amencan  Dental  Trade  Assn  

Amencan  Diabetes  Aan  

Anonean  Urn  Hartating  Assn 


Amoiicatt  Soc  hr  Catind  t  Retnctm  S«piy . 
Dental  GoM  Institute 


7j«jiO 
ISMM 

12.000A) 

1.25000 

507.69 


ixati 


391.46 


11.426.U 

30.00 
1.484  00 
4.12S.95 


mm 

ISOJO 
7SJI0 
SOJ)0 
250J0 
150M 
lOOM 


(31.16 
400.00 


10622 


Ob. 
Oi. 
Do. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Oillui  W.  Jmha. 
Do 


lUS. 
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Otiamution  or  Individual  Filial 


Carelt  P  Jmoinis.  UOt  nm  Imm  Sitar  S«no|.  MO  20910  - 

DmO  M  Jnninu.  US  I  M  Colltio  Dnw  HonMII.  MN  S6»a  . 
lamts  C  loflniniv  901  : 1st  Stnol  NN  Wa>hin|toii.  DC  20007 


itata  Stud.  1700  Salt  Lak*  City.  UT  84111 


H.  Jnuck.  1331  P  lOosyMiiia  Aw.,  m.  t720  WastiiMtoo.  K  20004 


WiiiH  Road  CoHofo  Pttt  MD  20740 

Piniii«tniiia  Am.  IM.  11300  Itxth  Was)iiii|toii.  DC  20004  . 


JmisIi  PiKt  LoM«.  443 
Chaiiti  B.  Jiifttts.  1331 
Calviii  P  Wiiuon.  SIS  I  ith  StiMt.  NN  WaXiinctoii.  K  20006 


Car*.  T  Johnson.  123S  M  knon  Dam  Hi|liiat  Ciystai  Gatiway  tl.  Suitt  SOI  Mnftoi.  W  22202-3269  . 

trvin  B  Winsofl.  4400  T  ina  UK  Di.  DatnX.  Ml  48224  — 

Gaari*  W  Winsoo.  11S6  ISth  Stnat.  m.  11201  Waslnnjton,  DC  20005 - 

Jaom  W  Jolinson  )f .  11^6  ISBi  Stnat.  m.  11019  Wasninjtoii.  DC  20005 

M  L  Jolinso*.  1250  E)^ Strut  HKWasliiniton.  DC  ?0005  

Min  m  Winson.  PO  W  39106  Mmntapolii.  MN  55439-0106   

Mait  P.  Mnson.  1667  UStiMt.  IM.  1350  W<tnin|1an.  DC  20006  . 
Mcliaal  S  Wioson. 

Do 

Oi 

Oi 


555 


i3t>i  SliMt.  NN.  1300  East  Washin|ton.  K  20004  . 


Oi. 
Oo 

Do. 


Mynia  Wiiuui.  2025  M  I  IimI.  IM  IIMM|loa.  OC  20036 

Radf  «.  Winson.  200  Etit  RandotoA  Dnw  PO  Ba  87703  C)iica|0.  t  60680-9971 


Rchard  W  lonnson  Ji .  2?5  ft  WisHington  StiMt  McunDna.  V*  22314 


Susan  E  ioAnson.  633  Ptnnsytvama 


!185  Austin.  TX  78768  . 


Tom  L  JoAnson.  P  0  Bo  , 

AHimon  (  GiOtis.  PC    llOl  K  Stmt.  IM.  MOO  East  WasAmitoii,  DC  20005-3307 
Do. 


David  A  Winston.  1735 


lamts  D  Johnston,  1660 


.  KOO  Washinfton.  DC  20004  . 


Oi. 
Oi. 

Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 

Do 
Do 
JoAiuon  RnawcA  Asaaci  ttt.  4429  Tiiina  Stiaat.  IM  WasAMitoi,  K  200IC  . 


km  Yort  tm.  IM  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 


Gm(^  a  Jotinston.  2001  A  St    IM  Stti  Foor  Washington.  K  2000( 


I  St    IM.  MOl  Washinitofl.  DC  20036  . 


Han  A.  lolly.  1600  Rhod^  Island  A«t .  Mt  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 

Htttart  A  Jolowtz.  7531 - 


I  SaOaio  Road  BetUcsda.  MO  20817 

Allan  R  Jonts.  2200  Mill  Rd  Alnandna.  VA  22314  

Baha  W  tones.  1101  l^h  SI .  IM  1202  Wssninfton.  DC  20005  . 
Brnily  E  Jonas,  1819 1  StiMt,  IM.  1900  Washmiton.  K  20036  . 


Ead  tones  Jr .  401  Mast 


IBtli  Strtd  bttle  RkS.  AR  7;206 


Ed«n  M.  lows.  970  Sui  low  SInct  SUmlord.  CT  069O5-5518 


Entst  W  Jones  Jr    195; 


Randall  T  Jones.  50  F  Street.  IM.  1900  Wasliin|to«.  K  20001  . 
Rotart  L  Jones.  4647  Fattes  BM  Lantiam.  MD  20706 


Ratal  Mapier  Jonts.  1 11 9  20lli  Stroet.  IM.  KOO  Wasliin(toa.  DC  20036 


.2000 


Pennsytvama  An..  Ml.  19000  Waslnnfton.  DC  20006 


WiMt  N.  Jonas.  816  CM^Kticut  Am..  NM.  Blti  Floor  Nasliinfton.  DC  20006 


Day  Rnvis  I  Pone  1450  G  Street  IM.  1700  Wasliiniton.  DC  20005-2088 


Jones  Waldo  HoUmmA  t 
Do 
Oi 
Oi 


AcOonouih.  23O0  M  Stiect.  IM  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20037 


Jm«  IIWw  IIMCMV I  «nii«  Caiwi  t  Ontfit.  im  E)i  Sbiit  m.  1245  VtalmiflM.  K  20006 
Oo 


H.  Jordan.  811 


Roy  Jordan,  RR  6  Boa  1^  StaitnIM,  MS  39759 


Jants  Jordan  Associates 
Do 


Jordan  SckuRt  1  BmdH  ta.  1025  Tlamas  Jaflinaa  Stntl.  NW.  HOOC  Waslwiiton,  K  20007  , 
D> 


Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Bi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Oi. 


t 

Oi. 
Oi. 

>i. 

Oi. 

Oi. 
Ol. 
Oi. 


IIM 


E  St .  IM  Hashinitoa.  DC  20006 


Comactnit  Anenue.  IM.  SIti  Floor  NasAiniton.  K  20006 


Employer/Client 


mc.  1825  A  Stnat.  IM  WasAmiton.  DC  20006 


Di«d  C.  Mi>.  1101  PMfaylMm  kmm.  W.  11000  WasAiniloa.  DC  20004 

HiiT  Laa  Jnapk.  2025  1 1  Sbtit  NN  ltaiAM|lDn.  K  20036    

Matt  G.  kiafka.  1250  CoMactKrt  Aaa..  M.  1620  WaslMn|ton.  K  20036  . 

OUM  M.  655  IStk  a  at  M).  nSO  NaslMetoii.  K  20005  

Mm  1.  km.  25  lawai  la  to..  W  NitkiiiilM.  K  20001 


M  Start.  M  miMflgi.  OC  20036 


.  2555  M  Start.  M.  1303  WtslmfliNi.  K  20037  . 


K  20041 


DC  20006. 


VA  22209 


Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amenca.  Inc 
kitemational  Sa  for  Hytnd  Microeltctiaiics  . 

MCI  Communications  Corp     

National  Assn  of  Casualty  t  Suiety  Afents ... 

National  Assn  ot  Life  Undenrntere  . 

National  Assn  of  Professional  Insurance  Afents 

National  Assn  of  Suiety  Bond  Preductn 

National  Glass  Assn 

Anwncan  Academy  of  Nuise  PractitiootfS 

Schman  s  Sales  Enlerpnsej.  Inc 

Hill  l  Ajiowlton.  Inc 


Parsons  Behle  (  Latimer  (For£ner|y  Fuels) 

Parsons  Bctile  6  Latemtr  (For:lnterinoiintain  Consunw  fvmt  Asjn)  . 
Hiram  Wallier  i  Sons,  Inc  


Electranic  Data  Systems  Corp  

American  Fed  ot  Labor  t  Confress  o(  todosthal  Oriiiiiiilioiis  . 
Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisoiy  Cdiincil  


NCR  Corp 

US  Beat  Sugar  Assn 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Anierica,  lac  . 

American  Collectors  Assn  

Maersk.  Inc 


McCamish  Martin  Brawi  t  loeflter  IForCertral  t  Sotith  Wast  Csip) 

McCamish  Martm  Broim  t  toeffler  (FofrCrtlcorp)  _ 

McCamish  Martm  Bnmn  t  loefller  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  t  Uietfler  (ForHong  Kong  Trade  Dcvdopment  Trade 
Council) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  6  Loeffter  (ForMational  Assn  of  Broadcasters) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  (  Loetflcr  (For:Sematech) 


McCamish  Martin  Brown  t  Loeffler  (For:Unittd  Services  AutomolHM  Assn)  . 

National  Public  Radio 

Amoco  Corporation  _ _ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ol  tlie  USA 

Coldwell  Banlier  Real  Estate  Group 

Associated  General  Contractors  o<  Teus  

Bearer.  USA  

Cental  Corp 

Church  Alliance  .»-....». 

Compaq  Computer  Corp  . 


El  Paso  Health  Care  Systems.  Ud  ... 

HealthTrust  Inc 

Medical  Infusion  Management,  Inc  .. 
Methodist  Hospitals  of  Dallas,  rt  tl. 

Orys  Energy  Corporation  „ 

Permanente  Medical  Group.  Inc 

Ptiilip  Moms,  Inc 


Reese  Communicalions  Cos  (for  Pliilip  Monis.  USA)  . 

City  ot  Virginia  Beach 

American  Institute  ot  Areliitects 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

General  Motors  Corp 

National  Rifle  Assn  o<  Amenca  — .. 

Omens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporrtm 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Marganne  Manutactunn 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  „. 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  . 


Benlley  Mosher  8  Babson.  PC  (Foi:Unitad  Enginecnn|.  Inc) 

Assaiated  General  Contractors  of  America 

National  CoukiI  of  Fanner  Cooperatms 

Amvcts 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  

Marsh  t  McLennan  Cos.  Inc  

Southern  PkiIic  Transportation  Companr 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  

American  Slorts  Company  

Nevada  Poirer  Company 

Newspaper  Agency  Corp 

Utah  State  University 

Audubon  Institute.  Inc  . 


Receipts 


International  Shipholding  Corp  

Montana  Sulphur  t  Chemical  Company  ... 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company 


Consortium  for  International  Eaitti  Science  Mo.  IMaorli 

Diagnostic  8  Instrumentation  Laboratory  at  Mississip«i  IM*. 

Carteret  Savings  8  Loan  Association  _ _ 

City  ol  Newark _ 

Colorado-Ute  ElectrK  Assn,  Inc 

East  Toas  Electric  Cooperatm* 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp 

IntemalHmal  Geographical  Congitss 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  

New  Tort  Unnrenity  

Northeast  Teus  ElectrK  Coofitrrtiw 

Ogden,  Utah  _ 

Paine  Webber 

Sabine  Rmer  Authority _~ 

Tei-La 


University  of  Medicine  8  Ocntistiy  ol  Nn  fersdy  . 

Unnersity  of  Miami  - 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

National  Put>lic  Radio  

National  Hulti  Housing  Council 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  SAield  Assn 


International  Brothcniood  of  Teimsten 

Secuntes  Industry  Assn  

American  Eipress  Co  _ 

Hotel  Employees  8  Restnirart  EmptoyMS  MTI  Uiioii  . 

International  Speedway  Carp  

Maitech  USA.  Inc 


Matson  8  Navigation  Conpany,  he  . 

Nrtnnal  Academies  ot  Pnctict 

Stock  Intormation  Group  

Ui  Teleplwie  Assn _.. 


IMn  Sm«  8  Cmmv  (Fer.-Nislliti  Funs) . 
Nastlal*  Farms 


Amrtcan  Assn  •(  MnitiMi  ( _ 
Anencan  CoiMcil  ol  lilt  taaraKi,  he  . 
Grumman  Corp  


602.70 


293.15 

243.95 
243.95 


6^.00 
5^.00 


16^71.10 


UI4.40 
1.000.00 
2jOOJ)0 


SO.0O 


50.00 


7370.50 


8341.00 
250.00 


21^06.25 
29.493.75 


l3M5ilO 


2J32J0 


6i60J0 
1.000.00 
5.641.00 
3.600.00 
1.20338 
412.50 
9.000.00 


1.500.00 
1.500.00 


3.000.00 
6300.00 
3.449.90 


1.000.00 


3.220.00 
350.00 


8(2.00 
70.00 


500.00 


9.000.00 
UM.W 
12.564.00 
6.076.0O 

""Mioio 

11.114.00 
5.177.00 
16.623.00 
20.701.00 
11.412.00 

"ii767!bo 

3.0OO.00 

32,410.00 

5JOO.O0 

61349.00 

500.00 

18.29030 

2362.50 

964.00 

3.000.00 

808.00 

15.000.00 

37300.00 

9300.00 

15.000.00 


15.000.n 


130030 
5340.11 
139,13230 
U5030 
530030 
62530  1 


Eipenditurts 


300.00 
838.09 


1,266  68 


90.35 

"Tio.iii 

16.00 
2,441.10 


2,433  J5 


119.59 


300.20 


9J75.95 
66.05 


1,086.74 


500.00 


630 


250.00 


10J48.92 

1.200.00 

500.00 

250.00 

4S'.n 

63350 
200  00 
650.00 
800.00 
670.75 


678.75 
181.00 

1355.25 
200.00 

2.400.00 


453.69 
U731 


2,749.70 


6,478.00 

167.75 

6,213.00 

47,9(3.n 


77.13 
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Oriiniiition  or  Mrvidiial  Filioi 


Miles  F.  Kjnw.  P.O.  Box  1608  Bk»m(ngti)(i.  M  47402  

Mirtir  8.  Kannet,  2301  H  St.,  m  Wasliintton.  OC  20037   ..  _        _ 

GtriU  KapUn.  51  Uadrun  AwniM  Neo  Yorti.  NT  10010  _ 

S.  Stran  KaraMas.  12M  Connacticvt  km\».  NW.  1311  Watkinftn.  K  20036 

Do  . 

Do. 


David  *.  Kaichtr.  3702  Pendw  Onve.  1250  Fairtaj.  V»  22030  

PMIlip  J.  Kardn.  1745  Jefter»r  Daws  Hiihway.  11200  Ariinjton.  VA  22202 

Gtnt  Karpinski.  215  Ptnnsrivanu  »«ni».  Sf  Washington,  DC  20003 _ 

Bany  Rajmctj.  1750  New  Yort  Avenue,  m  Wasnington.  DC  20006 

Michai<  E.  Kastner.  1350  Men  rort  Ave.,  m  1800  Washington  DC  2000S-4797    . 

Halted  Muchin  2iws  t  Oombrott,  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Strael.  NW.  #700  E  Wajhln|ton.  K  VIKil 

Paul  C.  Has.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave.  P«*  WasHington,  DC  20016 _ 

Robert  C.  Kaufmann.  1250  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Anthonr  P.  Kavanagh.  2100  fenn.  Ave .  #675  Washington,  DC  20037  

EdwanJ  M,  Kav|ian.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Thomas  0  Kay,  1150  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036  

Richafd  F  Keating.  1211  Connecticut  Ave.  m.  #502  Washington.  DC  20036  

Kick  Mahin  (  Cale.  1201  New  Tom  Ave..  Penttioysa  Washinjtoo,  X  20005 .. 


Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rotwft  J.  Kada.  444  N.  Capitol  Straat.  #711  WasAiiwton,  DC  20001 

Do 

Do 


John  R  Kaolini.  600  Maryland  Ak..  SW  Washin|to(i.  DC  20024  

Lana  Kaelty.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 
Melvin  Kaencr.  1776  I  StiwI.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006  . 


Keith  Kaeney.  5775  Peachtne-Ounwoody  Rd..  #500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342  

Danea  M.  Ketioe,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

ioan  F.  Keiser.  18O0  Massachusetts  Avenue,  mt  Washington.  K  20036 

Kandell  W  Keith,  1201  New  Yort  Avenue,  NW,  #830  Washington  DC  2000S  

William  D  Kelleher,  1415  Elliot  Place,  m  Washington.  DC  20007  

Robert  H.  Kellen.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwxify  Rs.,  Suite  500-D  Atlanta,  GA  30342  . 

Keller  (  Heckman.  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  OC  20036 

John  T.  Kelley.  1750  K  Street,  m  Washington,  K  20006  

Paul  J  Kelley.  2727  North  Central  Ave.  Phoenii.  A2  85004  

KtlKy  Diye  t  Warm.  2300  M  Sitae*,  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

Do _ __ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 


Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1913  E»»  Strael,  NW  Washington,  K  20006  

Carol  A  Kelly,  1620  L  Street,  IWr,  #800  Washington,  DC  20036     

Cynthia  K.  Kelly,  1117  North  19th  Street.  1600  Artmgton.  VA  22209  

Edward  L.  Kelly,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004  

Ernest  B  Kelhi  III.  950  L  Enfant  P1a2a.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024  

John  F  Kelly,  3000  K  Street,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20007  

Paul  A  Kdly.  1350  I  Street,  WH.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20005  

Paul  T,  Kally,  1701  Claiandon  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209 

CoMta  Kemper.  1401  New  Yoiti  Avenue,  m.  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jackion  Kempei  Jr,.  1215  Jettefjon  Davis  Hwy„  #1004  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Kemper  Financial  Companies,  120  South  LaSalle  Street  Chicago,  l  60603 

Kemper  Financial  Services,  Inc,  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago.  «.  60603 

Kemper  Investor  Ule  Insurance  Co.  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago.  1  60603  . 

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company,  Long  Grove,  H  60049 

Jonathan  Kempner.  1250  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  #620  Washington.  DC  200%  Hi 

Kendall  I  Associates.  Inc.  50  E  Si ,,  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

Do  . 


Do. 
Do. 

Do, 


John  KendrKk.  1000  Wilson  Bhid..  #2800  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Joseph  W,  Kenneback.  490  I'Entant  Ptaia.  SW.  #7204  Washmgton,  DC  20024  . 

David  Kaonedy,  500  E  Street,  SW,  #920  Washington,  OC  20024  

James  J,  Kennedy  Jr ,  400  First  St ,  m.  ttO*  Washington,  DC  20001 


Jerry  W.  Kennedy.  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street.  NW,  #407  Washingtoii.  DC  20007  . 
Do 


John  Paul  Kennedy.  57  *,  200  S.  #400  Salt  Uha  Crty.  UT  MlOl  

MchatI  E  Kennedy.  1957  E  Stroel.  m  Washington,  X  20006  „ 

Patncia  Kennedy,  1100  Connecticut  Aw„  m  #900  Washington,  X  20036  

Roiert  P.  Kennel,  12500  Fair  Lakes  Ciicle,  #260  Fairtaj,  VA  22033 _  .  „ 

Do 

Enca  G  Kmney.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  X  2»B3  

Edward  B.  Kanney  I  Assaciatts,  Inc,  499  S.  Capitol  St.,  SW,  (520  Noshmiton.  K  20003  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bnandan  Kenny.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  It*  Washington,  X  20036 

Cathy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  NTS  Petroleum  Council  39  Broadway,  #2705  New  Yo(L  NT  10006 

VyUutai  Kattelis,  P  0  Boa  336  Seal  Hartw.  ME  04675 

John  P,  Kiitkes,  PC  Boi  10070  Lansing,  Ml  48901  

Michael  L  Kerley,  1922  F  SInet.  MY  WashinglDn,  X  20006  , 


Susan  Akan  Kanus.  1330  Connectnit  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washington,  X  20036 

Suanno  S.  Kair,  110  Maiyland  Aw,,  NE  Washington,  X  20002  ___ 

Michaal  J.  Komian.  2550  M  Stiaet.  NW,  1300  Washiniton,  K  20037 

MckMd  t  Koalar.  709  D  Stmt,  S£  Nnhmfton,  X  20003 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

G,  Chandhf  Keys  ■.  1301  Ponnsytmnia  Anoniie.  NW,  #300  WtskmitOfl.  K  20004 

Rchard  F,  KiMan.  200  Part  A»e„  #2222  New  York.  NY  10166 

William  S,  Km.  1750  K  St,,  NW  Washin|to«,  X  20006 

bigolt  N  Kiland  Jr..  1660  I  Stiart.  NW,  1401  Washington,  X  20036 

Thomas  J  Kilclme,  201  North  Wailiiniton  Stmt  Alundna,  VA  22314 

Maryann  Kildull,  2000  M  St,,  NW,  #230  Washington,  X  20036  , 


Richard  H  Kimberty,  1201  Pennsyhraoia  A»mw,  NW,  #730  Washington,  X  20004  

Kimberly-Ctark  Corp,  laus  Commerce  Bank  Building  545  E  Carpantw  Fneway  Imng.  IX  75062-3931 

James  L,  Kimble,  1130  Connactcul  Awnia,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  X  20036 

Kimmitt  Coates  t  McCarthy,  Inc,  1825  K  Stiaet,  NW,  #807  Washington,  X  20036 

Do 

Aubrey  C  King,  1 133  21s»  Stio*,  NW  Washington,  X  20038 

Judith  E  King,  918  16th  Street,  NW,  #402  Washington,  X  20006 

Lewis  0  King,  P.0,  6a  10045  Austin,  IX  78766 


E  npif^WAMiit 


Cook  Group,  Inc 

American  PuNe  Po«»r  Ana  

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company     __ 

KaraMas  I  McCahill  (ForJUIpoints  International,  Ik)  , 
Karalekas  (  McCahill  (For^merxan  Retirees  Assn)  . 


Karaielias  k  McCahill  (For:Honiepoit  biformatai  Tost  FoRO.  at  ilj 

American  Soc  ol  Cataract  I  Retractive  Surgery 

RKkwdl  International  

US,  Public  Interest  Research  Giwp  

kitemational  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  

National  Track  Equipment  Assn 

Associated  Aviation  Undeiwntan 

Fannie  Mae  _ 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  Inc  

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Yoik.  Mc  , 

General  Motors  Corp  

Kay  Associates , 


Anheuser-Busch  Campanics,  Inc 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Mamaie  I  Family  noiapy  . 

Arkansas  Oklahoma  Gas  Company 

Arkansas  Western  Gas  Company  

Artda  Eiploration  Company  

Artila,  Inc  

General  Instrument  Coiporatiofl 

Group  Health,  Inc 

Williams  Companies _ 


5.000.00 

TnOo 

5.000.00 
2.000.00 
St4Jl 
3.000.00 
9.019i2 
9J24.00 
3.750.00 


Keete  Company  (For:Alarm  Mostly  Commgnication  CenmiOail  . 

TKC  International  (Forlntemational  Pubic  Relatmis  Co.  ltd)  . 

Keete  Co  (FoiiSandere  Associates.  Inc)  ,._ 

Amencan  Fann  Bureau  Federation  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatme  As» 

BP  Amenca  . 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCatone  Contnl  CounciO  . 

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Underwriters  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatnc  Asjn 

National  Grain  I  Feed  Assn  ._, 

National  Stone  Assn 


Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForOatohe  Coobol  CownO  , 

Specialty  Adwrtising  Assn  Int'l  

Food  Martwting  Institute  

U-Haul  IntI,  Inc _., 

Business  Roundtable  . 


Coalition  to  Preserve  the  low  income  Housinf  In  Cndt  . 

Councl  tor  Rural  Housing  k  Developmeiit 

Federal  Legislalnrt  Associates.  Inc 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  . 


Institute  lor  Responsible  Housing  Pnidvalioo 

J.P.  Morgan  k  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Manulactuiers  _ 

National  Laased  Housing  Assn 

Society  for  Human  Resounxs  Manafameil 

Chemical  Specialties  Manulactuiers  Assn,  k 

Metopolitan  Ule  Insurance  Companies  

Amencan  Assn  of  Blood  Banks 


National  Assn  ol  Pnvate  Psychiatric  Hospitals  . 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Memll  Lynch  k  Co.  Inc  

Ford  Motor  Co 

AmerKan  Chirepractic  Jbsn  , 


National  Assn  of  Insurance  Bnkars.  lac  . 
Oiagnostic/Relneval  Systems,  Inc  ..___ 


National  Multi  Housing  Council  

Amencan  Water  Wortis  Service  Compaay,  kc 

ALC  Communications  Corp 

Manville  Corporation 

Rose  Communications  , 


Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  he  ._ 

Gnjmman  Corporation __ 

Volkswagen  ol  Amenca,  hK , 

Aircraft  Owners  k  PiMs  Assn  _ 
Raihaay  Labor  Eacutnns'  Assn  . 

General  Alomcs  

Pemco  Aereploi . 


Edwards  McCoy  (  Nanndy  (FmMMmi  Stostona  JodlMiit  Ditfn6«tn  HUt 

Associated  General  Conttadan  ol  Aawica , 

Chiysler  Caiporatm . 

Hadson  Devetopment  Corp  

National  Wood  Energy  Assn,  bic 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  Anwrica 

General  Motors  Corp 


Hughes  Aiicralt  Company  ,._ 

Lpckhced  Aeronautical  Systani  Co 

Testnon,  bic  

Air  Une  Pilots  Assn  . 


Amencan  Petroleum  Imtitata 

ARAS  

Amencan  Mroleum  histitiite 

National  Assn  o(  Ljle  Undenmton 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutactoiws  Asai,  kc  , 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee 

Smotaless  loiaceo  Council,  tac 

Kasskr  k  Assaaates  (Forfasco  Washnglti) 

National  Assn  ol  Bevcrafe  hnporteis 

SanteCorp 


Kasslar  (  Assooates  (ForJoseph  E.  Seopaa  t  Sen.  kc)  , 

Kasskr  1  Asso  (ForKpjohn  Corp) 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Business  Roundtable 

Food  Maittting  Instrtuto 

General  Hoton  Cerp 

Retired  Officers  Assn 


Telocator  Natwort  ol  Aweiiea 
Kimberly-Claik  Carp  


American  ksuranoe  Ass* 

km  Reseaict  Lah.  kc  

Royil  Telaii  Reach  

Tmtl  t  lovnsm  Gov't  Anan  Coencil  .. 
Ameiicen  Fumitun  Manulactums  Assn 
Notional  Guard  Assn  of  Taos 


3.461i4 

"LwoTdo 

3.000JO 
I7.5W.00 


4J57iO 

Imbo 

2.00000 
2,000,00 
iJZlM 


6.000.00 
30.00 


2.000.00 

2.000.00 

396.00 

ToooS 


2M0.00 


aooAi 

2.500.00 
500.00 

4,450.00 

2.000.00 

425.00 


B.7S0.00 


4.55SJe 


StOJO 


3J32iie 


U13J0 


iJOtM 


3« 

1.000.00 
3.470.40 


6JMOJ0 
3.600.00 
4,4W,00 
8.000J)0 


MM 
3.000.00 
U52J0 
1.132.00 


imM 

7»M 
IMtM 


31J1 
41J2 


I41i7 


IKIM 
76121 


32.00 


247.00 


500.00 
500.00 


5M.0O 


73.90 
"64100 


319.76 
100.69 
155.06 


1J0042 

75.00 

1J05.59 


6C7S 


3.00 

1.943.69 

300M 

77,50 


zsun 


131,65 

433,70 

2.57SJ0 


631SB 

U7I.S0 
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•  RuMitl  igni.  50  F  St ^-     .  „  ™„„ 

Hull  I  SoiWmi.  1730  fv  nsytvinia  Am.  IM.  il200  WisHmiton.  K  200M  . 

Do 

Dl 


•i. 
Oi. 


Do 


Diniii  T  Kiii|ii«>.  less  n 

ten  hnrm.  1625  K  Stml. 
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Orianizition  or  MH\diit\  FHini 


IIOSOWisAiniton.K  20001 


Kmilnni  I  taacatn.  90  2itd  Slnel  K.  (109  Nulmiln.  K  20002  . 
Do 
Do 


Mklmt  N.  hnpcatt-  l^d   K  Stmt-  >"*.  tllOO  WKHtnitMi.  DC  2000S 


Foft  Min  Df .  1700  Mmfion.  V*  22209  . 
NW.  1900  Washiniton.  K  20006 


Janit  A.  IbniMf.  1615 1  SMwt.  NIK.  #1320  WasHnnton.  DC  2003«  

Walto  M  Kiolini*.  901  1  »i  StiMt.  IM.  1250  Washmitw  DC  20005  

•tvin  Kirckw.  1531  P  Stf  d.  NW.  1200  WasKinitoii.  DC  20005 


Min  ».  Kit.  Bmikaffl.  Da  a  t  GouM  150  Federal  StreX  Boston.  MA  02110 

SHaron  fcrt  1730  UtM  I  land  Aw .  m.  11000  Washinpoo,  OC  20036    _ 

Kirlm  CampMI  4  Kcatini.  Ont  Famiut  Souait  South  Soconit  Floor  Washmfton,  K  20006 
RoMrt  A  Jbrslmer.  1250  C  mnocticiit  Atwiw.  MT  Mashin|ton.  DC  20036  . 

David  M  Aiw,  1776  Eyt  I  trwt.  IM.  11050  Wisnin(1on.  OC  20006  

too  Kixr.  1730  Rhode  ti\it  Am..  IM  WajXii'rD'i.  DC  20036  

Carte  Koh.  962  WayM  A«  tBC.  1750  Silwr  S»nn|.  HO  20910 
Sea  Uo  Jr..  P.O.  ta  210|7S  Aiclmp.  AK  99521-0575 

Oo 

Do 
Sandra  D  Kietlberi.  1133  isth  Street.  IM.  KOO  Washmito*.  K  2000S  . 
Dean  Uectner.  225  Iouti>  M<iuc  Part  Ridie,  L  60068 


Douflas  M.  Heine.  IU79  |»ateme«  Cluster  Reston.  VA  22090 

William  1  (Biin  iOinetetterJ  25  Louisiana  Aw  .  IM  Wasl<in(ton.  DC  20001 
Uary  iaoc  Nocte.  1025  C4  iinecticul  Aw .  NW  Washmftoii.  K.  20036  — 

Da«id  H  KiKvU.  1415  W|  :lio«  Road  Wall.  NJ  07719  

Glem  Kneop.  773  Deitmw  lli  Aw  San  Carlos.  CA  94070 


DMOdOfe  Anjpoen.  IIOI  |Mi  Street.  NW.  I120I  Wastimgton.  K  20005  . 
ieliii  A  KeeM.  1920  II  Street.  NN.  1300  Wastiin|ton  K  20036 
Pilar  E.  Ki»|M.  1101  i5ll| Street.  NW.  MOO  Wasnmtton.  DC  20005  . 


NflilMi  ol  Cotuflibnv  127  Pmnsiflvinia  Aw .  IM  1501  Wasliin|toii.  DC  20004-2404  . 

bien  Tlieibert  KnoMedi.  1 750  «  Street.  IM  Washinjton.  K  20006 - 

Ileitli  R  KmMjcIi.  1920  N  SL.  NW  Wa$hm|1oii,  DC  20036   

Mbert  B  Knoll.  555  \M  :  licet.  NW.  11010  East  Wasnmron.  X  20004-1109 

lanm  L  KwiHes  Jr.  POJ  <■  OS  Sandstone.  IM  55072    

|(adl«  R.  tacli.  1100  Ha  sadiiisctts  Aw .  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036  

Kanl  L  tahcndeiler.  IW    K  Street.  NW.  I900K  Washington.  K  20036 

tiair  RoeMer.  1100  Oiain  el  Road.  1637  Alcundna.  VA  22314  .„ 

Oaeid  G-  Itonit.  1050  171  >  Street.  NW.  1500  Washin(ton.  K  20036 

HoOTid  Mr.  440  Find  St  Ht.  NW.  1600  WasHinfton.  K  20001  

Stanlof  E  Wbe  Ji .  305  <  *  Slieet.  RE  Washiniton.  K  20002  

tan  KtUm.  1616  PStie«,  NW.  1100  Weshm|too,  X  20036  

Dam)  MAer.  1350  New  Ti  iti  Aw..  NW  WasAinitor.  DC  20005 

Diane  )  Wet.  1101  17tfi  St .  NW.  1600  Wasniniton,  OC  20036  

Wtier  Reopersniitli.  One  3  Strwt.  SE  Washiniton.  K  20003 

Ste«*en  fcotan.  1455 "  ■" 

SItwo  ItaMenid.  1501 

Honoe  R  Ronetaf.  PO. 

Paul  K  ttmtt  Jr .  BBS  1 

Ronald  W  taiA.  12600  F 

Bartara  H.  Rastuk.  1025 

AnilMlian.  11 55  Can 


ytvania  Awnue.  NW.  KOO  Washintton.  DC  20004  . 

I  Bouleverd.  11 100  Ailmiton.  VA  22209 

I  3463  Gieenstaio.  NC  27402  

I  Street.  NW.  1300  Washinfton.  K  20006 

t  Lata  Ciicte  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4900 


IS  Jeftenen  Street.  RW.  1511  Wastiinfln.  K  20007 

'    WasAinfton,  K  20036    _ 

Gerald  I  «o»ech  1 133  1th  Street.  NW  WasAiniton.  K  20036    

tennelh  S  Rovack.  815  l|th  SI .  NW.  •706  Washin|ton.  X  20006 

jMn  M  RoMlc.  2100  ' 

HakoMi  A  Knm.  1023  1 

todita  S  Rnnw.  1747 

Mher  H.  Rramer.  1616  H 

Ala*  H.  Riananlz.  1725 

Stodken  W  Rnus.  1001 

Rafaand  R.  Riause.  Ptll: 

Retell  S  Rie»s.  12600  F; 

Cart  R.  Rmar.  1620  Eje 

RnvN  t  Rne«.  PC.  50  E 

Oo 

DeaaM  J.  Rioei.  1615  H 


is^nia  Awnoe.  NW.  t755  Washinfton.  K  20037 

m  Street.  NW.  1300  WasAinflon.  X  20005-2  _ 

isrleania  Aw .  NW.  1900  Waslunfton.  DC  20006  - 

NW  WasAmilen,  K  20006    

Slnel.  NW.  1710  WasAintlon.  DC  20006  

inia  Aw .  NW  Wistiin|ton.  K  20004  

iiy  Centef-HS  4076  Hinneaoolis.  HN  55402 

Latas  Cade  Fanlai.  VA  22033-4904 

Inel.  NN.  11000  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

SI  WasAinilon.  K  20003 


net.  m  WaslMnitan.  DC  20062  . 
Canpanr  PO  Be>'1199  Cinannali.  CH  45201-1199 


•atai  L  Rnvl,  1101  VenRont  Aw  .  NW  WaslM»|ton.  DC  20005 

ReiHi  R.  Rnefer.  1527  Wtconsm  Awnoe.  NW  Waskinfton.  K  20007  . 

Paid  C.  Rnier.  730  Fairt^n  ^  Colunbev  OH  43214 


irMi 


in.  2Ea« 


Mtlin  Street.  MOO  Madison.  M  53703 


111. 

CenM  F  RaeHaf.  2000  P 
FfiNenct  L  Ranaf.  MXC 
Ester  Rn.  440  Fiat  Sba  I 


PC  Bee  U  146  Tacoma.WA  9(411 


Sliafr  View  Uee  S*nn|t«W.  VA  22153  . 
~    (tt  Fleet  NesAnilen.  K  20001 
Mh  Dae  Kaoe.  1753  La^et  Placa.  M  WaslM(laa.  K  20009 


lOSSIkaaiai 


kc  1101    5(k  StKOt  m.  11010  NadMMMi.  DC  20005 


■I.  1750  WaskatfH*.  DC  20006 
SbMt  NH.  1550  NhslMtfaa.  DC  20036 


Mat  A.  ladif.  Son  Ph  ■ 

■Hiaa  F  UM.  1212  ~ 

■cA  L  Urt.  lOM  ini  ftmH  M.  ISSO 

Oewd  F.  iMk.  2M1 

0aei4  F  LaMait  ■,  PA. 


Street  NH  Waskinglon.  K  20036  . 


Mtenon  SL.  M.  MIS  WasAtagtM.  DC  20007  . 


K  20016 


.  11300  WasAMflan.  K  200M  . 
.  IN.  Waskaitlaa.  K  20001 


P»  19113  . 


II21S  NHIaalHi.  OC  20(05  . 
i^ea.  K20I 


:  20036 


Hair.  11 100  AiliiClBa.VA  22202 

1417-049  Ataadhi.  \M  22313 

1  Umtii^  04  (ock  Plea  SL  Um.  HO  6311S 

Pi),  m  3((5  CMiwtil.  ■  47202 


EinplO)*</Client 


Freeooit  McMoran  DC.  Inc 
Alliance  for  Capital  Access  . 
Charter  M<(iical  Corp  . 


Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group 
General  Motors  Corp 


GenerK  Pliarmaceutical  Industiy  Asm 

Georiia  Intemaliooal  Inwstmnt  CoaMm  . 
GPIA-Animal  Drai  Alliance 


Lincoln  Property  Co.  et  al. 

Maitin-Manena  

Hilliken  i  Companit 


National  Assn  ol  Bond  Lniyers  ~. 
National  Pharmaceutical  Alliam  . 

Irammell  Crow  Co 

Union  Camp 

Woodruti  Foundation 

Ferroalloifs  Association  

Nuclear  Metals.  Inc 


South  Carelina  Research  Autlioiily  . 
BMCorp 


National  Venture  Capital  Association 
Sportini  Goods  Hanutacturets  Assn  .. 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc  

American  Foundiynens  Saiety.  Inc  ~ 

Sierra  Ciuh  Leiil  Defense  Fund 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston 


National  Soliil  Wastes  Management  Assn - 

Council  ol  European  I  Japanese  National  Shipoaman'  Asia 

National  forest  Products  Assn  

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  — 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manaicmenl  Assa 

Weil  i  Home  

Kilo.  Inc  (For  Klukwan.  Inc) ..._ 

Kilo.  Inc  (ForSealaska  Corporation)  . 


Kito.  Inc  (For  Southeast  Alaska  Landless  Natiw  Coalitioa)  . 


Mantime  Institute  for  Research  t  Industrial  Oewlopment  . 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

Professional  Assn  Services  

International  Brothertiood  of  leamslen 

Shell  Oil  Co  , 

Ne«  Jetset  Natural  Gas  Co 


Grtyfiound  Lines.  Inc 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions  . 


Food  Marketing  Institute  ... 
American  Mining  Congress 
Sun  Co.  Inc 


National  Rural  (lecIrK  Cooperatne  Assn  . 


Amencan  Teitile  ManufKturers  Institute.  Inc 
National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assn 

Teuco.  Inc  

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Ass*  

National  Women's  Laa  Center 

Spiegel  I  McDiarmid  (FotJVneflcan  Communities  lot  Cleanup  Equil|r  (ACCEI) 

American  Airlines.  Inc  — - 

RPC  Inc 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons,  Inc  

American  Feed  Industry  Assn 


Adams  Kleemeiei  Hagen  Hannah  t  Foats  (FoiJtmcfican  Todacco  Company) . 

ConAgra.  \k  _..- - 

AAA  Potomac  

LTV  Corp 


Waste  Management,  he  

MCI  Communications  Corp  

United  Sleelwrkers  ol  America 

BASF  Corp  

American  Vetennaiy  Medcal  Assn  

Coflieli)  Ungarelti  Hams  t  Slavin  (For:Coffldisco.  kic) 

National  Grange  

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Dtstnbutors 

American  Couwil  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc „~ 

Pillsbury.  Inc  

AAA  Potomac 


Receipts 


2S.00O.O0 


2.64675 


2JS3.50 
4J04.00 


1.774.75 


3J33J3 


1.200.00 
(90.47 


moo 

163(0.00 
500.00 

1.200.00 

500.00 


31.500.00 

"isiiiooSi 

3.775.17 
4,100.00 


16.250.00 
500.00 


15.000.00 

'idioiiooo 


400.00 

40.00 

2.000.00 


105.00 


500.00 

"uhToo 


30.210.00 
2.500.00 


2,000.00 
3.240.00 


600.00 


1.575.00 

S12.00 

4.000.M 

13.230  JO 


5.750.00 


Motor  Veficle  Hanufaduien  Assn  al  the  UJS..  hK  

City  ol  Jersey  Citys  Department  of  Human  Resources  — 
National  Assn  of  Education  i  Training  Contractors.  Inc  . 
Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  llie  U-S. ~_ 


American  Medical  Assa  . 


US  West  Communications  

Ohio  Pnson  Education  Netvort.  Inc  (Open)  

OeWitl  Porter  Huggett  SchumKher  t  Morgan. 
Courses) 

Northaest  Independent  Forest  ManufacluRts 

Public  Cition  Health  Reseaicli  Group 


SC  (FotAachet  CM  Review 


American  brael  PuMc  Attain  Comm  

Daimler-Beni  Washington.  Inc 

Ailsup  t  Associates,  hic  

Kyns  Associates  (For  Amencan  Soc  lor  Cell 
Association  ol  Administratn«  Law  lodges,  he 
Cooperatiw  of  Amencan  Pliysicians.  Inc 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  Aa-CIO  .... 


>.  ctaO 


Manwlle  Corporation  

Sacunties  Industry  Assa  . 
EDS  Corporatioa 


Allied-Signal  Aempace  Ca.  he 

RoOison  International,  he  (ForINC  Cotpotatien)  

Robrson  International,  hie  (Fotteneral  Atomcs  Technetofics)  . 

Robrson  International.  Inc  IFotMcOonndl  Douglas  Corp) 

Robison  kitemational.  Inc  (FotJioyal  Ordnance.  hc/R>itisll 

Scott  Papet  Co  

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  Anerca.  he 

Electric  Reliabilrty  Coalitian 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp 


M 


Natonal  Assn  of  CliaM  Drag  Sims 
Anheuser-Susdi  Companies,  he  — 
Cununuis  Engine  Co,  he 


1.000.00 
1.500.00 


450.00 
IWOOO 


6.500.00 


25.00 
4.400.00 


96.00 

5JOO.0O 
116.67 


njmjM 


MM 

5.76910 

96.00 

1.533.40 


71iO 

5.000.00 

500JW 


Eipenditures 


11B.50 
"liJK 


179.57 


2.016.02 

in'h 

"UiM 
--■~~~~ 


65(36 

"iiioo 


4.866.65 

'4!93b'.49 


1.563.17 


1.354.72 
9.155.00 


1.412i4 


15.62 

472.70 

75.50 

7.456.90 

382.07 


1.226.09 


8(9.00 
75.00 


26.5( 


44.50 
6.2(9.24 


539.02 

2104 

1.(73.00 


44.95 


2JS4.60 
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Orianizition  or  Individiial  Filini 


Jtnnrfef  Umson.  2O30  m  Street  !•»  Wasliirnton,  DC  20036  .. ._ 

Riy  H.  Uncjstif.  Hi  13th  Stiwt.  IW.  M30  Wnt  Washmitoo.  DC  20004  

Dim  Mosn  Und.  1764  OM  Mudw  Liim,  ISM  Udtan.  VA  22102  

L.  Cliartn  Lindiril,  1333  New  HtmpjMn  AMoiie,  NW  Westiiniton.  K  20036  ...... 

Oavid  W.  Laodsidle.  1710  Rlnde  bland  iWmue.  m.  1300  Washinftn),  DC  20036  . 
Bnica  Man  Landy,  2601  Vii|inia  *¥enue.  NW  Watkinfton.  K  20037  

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Scott  H.  Lin*.  412  Fint  Stnel.  S£  «(isliHi|tm.  DC  20003 

William  C.  Lane,  100  Hi.  Uamj  Stnet  Peona,  I  61629-1460  

Adnenna  C  Ung.  till  14tli  Stnel.  m.  fSOl  Washinflon.  DC  2000S  

Robert  K.  Lante.  1700  ».  Moon  St..  #2120  Win|to«i,  VA  22209 

Manly  J.  linfill.  1275  K  Street.  *».  #400  Washington.  K  20005  ..„ _... 

Roger  W  Langsdorf.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washmgtw.  K  20036 

Rol)in  W  Lanier.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Fern  M  Lapidus.  6736  Hillandale  Road  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815  

Peter  J  Ijrtin.  1750  K  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Richan]  Eugene  Larochelle.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  m  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Maiy  Ellen  Larson,  1513  16th  Sreel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

Reed  E  Larson.  8001  Braddxk  Road.  #600  SpnngtieM.  VA  22160 

Warren  Usho,  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Delbert  L  Latta,  516  Hillcrest  Or.  Bowling  Green,  OH  43402 

Do 


to. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


K.P.  Lao,  410  First  SJnet,  St  Wastiinitofl,  X  20003  

Kaii  F  Lauenstein,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #1000  Aiiingtoo.  VA  22202  . 

Lornine  Lavet.  1615  H  St..  WW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Kathryn  M  Lavnha.  PO.  Ba  1417-049  AKundna.  VA  22313 


Elizabeth  Kepley  Law.  700  13th  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20005  

Law  Offices  of  Deborah  Steelman.  Columbia  Square  555  13th  Street,  NW,  #1220  East  Washinglon,  DC  20004-1109  . 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

B. "'" ""~~~~"7"'  ,  !'",",'„"! 

Jonatban  Lawnictak.  925  I5tb  S« .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  ..._ 

Elizabeth  Lawson.  1730  M  Street,  m  Washington,  X  20036  

Keith  Lawson,  1600  M  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20036  . 


Ijult  Corporation,  801  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW,  #747  Washingtoo.  K  20004  ... 

Do - _. 

Do „ „.. 

Oo „. „ 

Do _ 

Paul  ijult  Gnup.  801  Ponoqilvaiiia  /We.  NW,  1750  Wailiig|too.  DC  20004  .... 

Do 

Do ™ 

Do 

Do 

Jennifer  tiryman-Heitman.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0 

Randall  R.  LaBaune.  PO  im  61000  Mew  Orieins.  LA  70161  

Sandra  L  Lafevre.  1819  L  SI.,  NW,  7th  Roor  Washington,  OC  20036  

Salhf  Ann  LiHue,  1101  lith  Street,  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005  

Wayne  R.  LaPierre  Jr.,  1600  Rhode  Island  A««.,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  »700-S  Washington,  OC  20004  

Joan  H.  LaVor,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US.,  1730  M  St ,  W  Washington,  K  20036  _. 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoc.  989  Tahoe  Keys  Blvfl  ,  K  P  0  Boi  101 10  South  Uke  Taboo.  CA  961S0  , 

Edward  R.  Leahy,  1500  K  Street,  NW,  I20O  Washington,  DC  20005  

Tbomas  B.  Leary,  Hogan  t  Hartson  555  13th  St.,  **  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 

Richard  J,  Lias*,  2145  Boise  Drive  Las  Cnjces.  NM  88001 _ 

Mamn  teath,  714  fielgrave  Road  McLean.  VA  22101  

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Stovon  Hoili  Lobowitz,  S2I-1B  Epsom  Road  Towsn,  MD  21204  , 
Do. 
Do. 


Wendy  iKhner.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  #700  Washingtoo.  DC  20024 

Cars  Lee,  9  Vassar  Street  Poughtaepsie,  NY  12601  

James  8  Lee,  185  South  State  Stnet,  #700  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111  

I.  Courtland  Lee,  Inc,  3814  West  Street  Landover,  MO  20785 

Peter  A  Lilkin,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  IW,  #1117  Washington,  K  20036  

Marsha  P,  Ltfkonts,  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  HH.  #525  Washington,  OC  20004 

Bill  B,  Lifter,  1111  14th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ma7  Jemes  Lcgatski,  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  #300  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Jock  ligler,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  m  Washington,  K  20036 

(jshe  A,  Lehmann,  500  NE  Multnomah,  11500  Portland.  OR  97232-2045 

Hory  Nell  lihnhard.  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #350  Washington,  OC  20005 

Liighton  I  Regnenr,  1667  K  Stnet,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Do  . 

Do. 


Tiny  L  MM.  Oh  Tbimos  Ciiclo.  NW.  1900  Nishioitm.  DC  20005 

Joeopb  L  i*itoniierrT20i'Th'ird)^^^ 

Robert  A  Limbo.  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20007  

Burleigh  C  W  Leonard.  1455  Pennsybiania  An..  NW.  #525  WaskioftM.  DC  20004  . 

Eart  T  LMiard  Jr.  PO  Orawof  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 

Lhiyd  Leonard,  1730  M  St.  NW  Washington,  K  20036  . 


Upon  McCarthy  Jutfeonlz  t  HolMorth,  1146  19th  StmoL  NW,  Third  Floor  Naskio|loii.  DC  20036  . 

Ckoiloi  Lippirt  Jr..  801  lau  Stnot  NW,  (400  Washington,  OC  20006 _. „. 

Rickard  L  Lisker,  1615  H  St.  NW  Washington,  K  20062  _. 

MUlioii  Gm  Inkef,  517  C  Stnet  K  Wasbingtoo.  DC  20002 

Leihor  t  RosaaR,  he.  517  C  Smu,  NE  Wasbingtoo.  X  20002 

Do _ _. 

Oooal  Lnom.  IBOO  Mosucbviitb  Im..  NW  Woikinfton.  X  20036 

INNbooi  L  lotiMd  Jr,  2000  K  Stmt  NW.  fMM  W*shio|too,  X  20006  _ 

GMort  I.  Iniooco,  1025  Conaoeticgt  *«o..  NH  (500  Woskmgtni.  K  20036 
leiiph  $.  ItHK  Jr..  1201  PaMsytvoma  Aao..  NN.  (370  Wasbington.  K  20004 
Doh  UKiM,  1201  1601  St.  M)  Nasliinfloo,  K  20036 


Lownllial  Saior  t  Lmaao.  2000  K  Stnot.  NW,  (600  Noskmgto*.  X  20006-1(09  . 

S.  R.  LMWMt  Hood  2  Ararat  V*  240S3 _ 

Ridwd  1  iMick.  1700  PaooiylvoMO  Am..  UK.  UK  Watkingtoo.  X  20006 

lotig  LiMi,  1201  CMMCticot  Hmtm.  NW.  (HO  Wolbioitoo.  K  20036 

Horiii  1  Imii,  1054  ITIk  St.  NN  NnlMitM.  K  20036  _ 

LMiioto  L  loviinoo,  1(7S  En  St.  NN,  (I22i  NothmitDO.  K  20006 


E  nplomr/Client 


Common  Cause  

Tens  Gas  Transmission  Coip  . 


Amencin  Fm/en  Fond  IniMiife         

tlboeuf  Lamb  Leibv  A  MacRae 

Abbott  Uboratones  ..._ 

BXL  Co _ 

Cryotaoic  Vacuum  Tachnetafr  Co                                 

FAA-tongress  Witch 

National  Automobile  Doaiets  Assa 

Caterpillar,  he 

Afliencan  Sac  of  Aflcstkesiohiists 
Boeing  Company 


Society  of  the  Plastics  Mustiy.  he  . 

ITT  Corporabon  

hteraational  Mass  Retail  Assa 


New  York  State  Assn  ot  Propnetoty  Colh|n  . 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

National  Rural  Electric  Coooeratna  km 

Air  Conditioning  ContrKtors  ol  Amvici 

National  Right  to  Wtok  Committee 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Amber  Mining  

Bonn  Qay  Products  (dba  Boren  Brick) 

CaMeim  Clean  Coal  Tachnoloei,  loe 

Glasstech.  Inc 

Harold  I  Ronald  McHastar  OSA 

Spingler  Candu  Company  

AmerKan  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

General  [)\mamic5  Corp  

Chamber  of  Commenx  ol  the  U.S. 


National  Association  ol  Cham  Drug  SloiM,  I 

Fkus  on  the  Family 

AEtna  Life  t  Casually  . 


Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  of 
Grocery  Manufactunrs  of  Amenca 

Johnson  k  Johnson  

Lukheed  Corp 


Roceipts 


National  Assaiatnn  for  the  Support  of  Lon|  Tom  Coit . 

National  Health  Labs.  Inc _. 

Pfiw.  he  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assa 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citiiem 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US. 

hvestment  Company  hstitute 

Boone  Co  

Financial  Services  Coalition  ol 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership 

Millihen  &  Company  „ 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca.  I 
Burlington  Northern  Railnud  ,.„_ 
Coalition  tor  Affordable  Houieg 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  _.. 

OPTUR 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Baok  . 
Transcontinental  Properties,  he  . 

Common  Cause  

Entergy  Sennces,  he  , 


Reinsurance  Assn  of  Ametiea 

National  Council  of  Savings  hstitutMMS  . 

Natwnil  Rifle  Assn  of  America  

General  ElectrK  Co  . 


AsjociJted  General  Contractors  ol  Ainonca 


Chicagc  Board  Options  Eshaeie  . 
Business  Roundtable 


General  Dynamics  Coip  _. 

Martin  Manelta  Corp  

National  Guard  Assn  

Rational  Solt  Onnk  Assn 
Teitnn.  Inc _ 


hnovatnre  Martile  1  file,  he 

Trans  Ceramica  

Virona  Marble  Company,  he  

National  Fed  ol  Indcpendem  Business  (NFW 
Scenic  Hudson,  he 


Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (Fot£nor|y  Fuels)  . 

Pubk  Resourre  Assn „ 

Fiieman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos  

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc  _. _ _ 

American  Dental  Assn  . 


Synthetic  Organc  CbooMcal  Maoolictmrt  Aon.  he  . 
National  Solid  Wastes  Hanaieinont  Asia 

Blue  Cross  tBIue  Siiiid  Asm  I'ZIZZIZZZ 

American  Dairy  Products  hstitute 

Cordage  Institute 

Visitng  Nurse  Assn  ol  Amenca  

Bofle  6  Gates  [FbrJbrthem  Jaeger) 

Bogle  (  Gates  (ForWngM  Sckuehart.  I 

Simpson  hvestmefll  Co 

Association  ol  Tnal  Lawyers  el 

RA  Nabisco,  he  

Coca-Cola  Company 


c) 


League  ol  Women  Volin  ol  tki  U5, . 

Ckitoae  Eiporters'  Assa 

Pnder  i  Gamble  Co  

US.  Ckafflbor  ol  Conaieicc 

lisher  t  Russell,  he 


AgncuRural  Ptkei  NOikiag  Gmiy  

Dairy  Farmirs  hr  ResaoBsiMe  OWiiy  Me*  . 
Nataaal  Rural  Ehctrc  Ca«|iiialin  Aaa  .._ 
Rational  Conn  h  Prhho  Social  Sacanty  . 
Saaiinas  Bveaa  ■  soaiaies  (IotmOCO.  he] 

Conlral  Data  Corporatm 

RatiOMi  EdocatM  Assa  . 


Cammittae  hr  Ancnea's  CopyngM  Commoaity  . 
US.  Caaiaiittae  hr  Ike  Occaes 


laffe  taociatos  (ForJWieaal  Assa  of  MortiHO  •"<■» 

Anoriatiaa  ol  Aaaneii  lawSekoak 

Asseciatioo  of  Anoticia  Radnads 

Pannount  ComowncalBRS.  he 


6,624.62 

3.000J0 

MOJIO 

'imat 


iMtat 

1.500.00 
5M0.00 
4J6SJ0O 


9.000.00 

6.400.00 

200JI0 

S30JI0 

IXtM 


imat 
3mM 

3.000.W 
2.500.00 
5,851i« 
1.000M 
2.100O0 
500J)0 


5.eoo.n 
ismii 

HyMJM 

lioblo 

2.560.00 
1.500.00 
2.000.00 
5MO.00 
2.000.00 
1.0OO.0O 
5.000  00 
2.000.00 
5.624.02 
l.4S7iO 


13.000.00 
23.237.50 

TiIhS 


SJI0.0B 


ism.K 

3.000.00 
2.00000 
3.0OO.0O 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
3.00000 
3.000il0 
3.401.7J 


130BJM 
4,500.00 
U20.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
50000 
l.\B3M 
1421.00 


TMOM 
1.44000 
2.000  JIO 
3.340.00 

572.00 
6.452JI 
1,463.7} 

lOOJIO 


70JM 
3JH*at 


3J67iO 
6JI6tJI0 


2.500JO 
3.000.00 


Esponditums 


32159 
172.51 


3J04.74 

~~m.n 


663  J4 


«;.7i 

271.06 
197.70 
(97.70 
(97.70 


1.143.46 
494.(6 

la.oo 


IX»M 


IJMJK 
13S»M 


72i6 


55071 
2.000  00 


51.7S7iS 
46  JO 


220  00 
220.00 
220.00 
100.00 


6.00 
713.00 
421.09 


30.00 


2J34  00 
100  00 
51673 
944.67 

"mtots 


OM 

liM 


ns.ii 

230.01 


see  00 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Orgjnizatiofl  v  Indnndual  THinf 


Rmr  N.  Lnr.  901  IMH  StiH  fM.  1520  W>skui|tDii.  K  ?000S-2301 
David  *.  Ijwv  1000  IMh  St,  m .  1810  WasDington.  X  20036  ....... 

Frank  J.  Irmi.  307  9tli  Tcm«  MialantK.  Fl  32903 


Mimed  Lna.  1331  Pimsytvinia  At*..  IW.  ilSOO-N  WajUmiton.  K  20004-1703  . 
Jack  W  Lfwv  5205  iMSburi  Pita,  11600  Falb  Chureti.  V*  22041 
Mckaal  R  Irmy  1133  15tli  I..  NN.  K40  Waslrniftoii.  OC  20005 

RckanI  Ljan.  1025  Mfmoot  Im..  NW  Wajhrnftwi.  K  20005  

RK)iaid  N.  Lmh.  1400  I  Stn  K.  MO.  11200  WasHrtiiton.  K  20005 
RaMit  J.  lins.  1S75  If  Stn  it.  NW.  MOO  WasKinitw.  K  20006 
9urt  k  laws.  1919  Hon^  rama  Am..  IM.  n50  Washinrw.  DC  20006 
Do 


miiam  Klaiin.  Honan  La<  >  t  Bockiin  1100  M  Stmt.  IM  WatHiniton.  DC  20036 
Win  F  Leydcn.  815  INK  Stn  it.  NW.  1301  Washington.  K  20006 


Hams  W.  lafta.  300  Pratt  SI  wl  Uta.  HD  21540-1099 


Ldoaut  Unb  Uil*  I  HacR^.  1333  New  HampsHiit  Am  .  m.  11100  WasAinitM.  OC  20036  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


l|M  H.  LaMntof  701  hnnsi  ^nia  Am  .  NW  4tli  Floef  Wasliin|tni.  DC  20004 
RofT )  Letlastaf.  1001  Pwn  ijlvania  Am  ,  m.  Washin|too.  DC  20004  


Rofr ) 

William  J  LMa.  Ona  Rnamt  i  Plua  Columbus  ON  43215 
Fan  I  bant  4630  Hont|Offl  ny  Am  hthesda.  MO  20814 
Roteit  r  Udar.  1101  Paansyl  lania  Ah  .  NW.  11000  Washin|tni.  K  20004 

Richifd  A  L«linsl»  Jr .  700  1  Itti  Sliaat.  NW  WasJunflon.  OC  20005  

Diant  S  Utixnan.  1331  Penn  lytvaoia  Annua.  NW.  1560  S  Wasninpon.  DC  20004 
Lincoln  National  Corp.  1300  iwtli  Clinton  Straat  Fort  Waynt.  M  46801 
Kail  W  UndlMri.  2322  Eastet  Lana  Nn  Ortaans.  LA  70114 
Roiaf  bndtert  901  31st  SIJ  " 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Vctot  e  UadMlHini,  1945  Ofa  Galloin  Rd  .  K50  Vienna.  VA  22IS0  . 
DonaM  Lindsay.  400  First  Str  at.  NW.  1819  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20001 


KatMaan  M  Unatian.  1341  G 


Stiaat.  NW.  1900  Washmfton.  K  20005  . 


Linton  Maids  Raalaf  t  Coltof*.  1225  Eye  Strocl.  MN.  1300  Wastiinitoo.  K  20005  . 
Do 


■it. 
•i. 
Pa. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Rosa  Mana  Upinski.  6242  Wi  tt  S9tft  Strael  Cliicaio.  L  60638  . 

Unda  A  Upson.  2001  S  Sti«  I.  NW.  4520  Wastiington.  DC  20009 

Upson  Nkiliao  t  Diamond.  I  r25  DoSaios  St..  NW.  MOO  WasAioflaii.  K  20036 

Do  _ -...-. 


a*- 

•d. 

h. 
So. 
Bo- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bartara  A  UttH.  1 155  15th 


»  .  NW.  KIl  WasHinfton.  K  20005 


Do 


Bo. 

Bo. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 


Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Da. 


Mort  F  LacMwt  Jr..  1155 


Bi. 
Bi. 


NW  Wastinftoo.  DC  20007 


Ckarlas  B.  UttI*.  600  Miryla  d  Am  .  SW.  1603  Wasnm(ton  DC  20024 

Willian  F  Uttlo.  1350  I  SIrei  I.  NW.  11000  Wastunitm.  K  20007 

Roy  UttKfiaM.  1707  Peoptr   raa  Coort  Bona.  MO  20716 


Hampsliiit  Am  .  MN  Wisliin|tM.  K  20036 


E.  F  Uniidais  Ir .  1333  I 

Roiort  W.  UMty.  1600  M  Strial.  IM  Wishmron.  DC  20036 

LiMStock  Markatini  Assactatfen   7509  Titlany  Siinn|s  Pirtway  »ansas_C<».  MO  641S3 

LaM  Nowns  Lamont  t  Flu|. 

Do 

I  A.  loiiia.  1333 


1275  K  St..  NW.  1770  WasAmiton.  K  20005 


lampsliira.  NW  Washinflon.  DC  20036 


N.  ToMlty  Lack.  499  1  Ca  M  Sttict.  SW.  1507  Naslii»|toa.  DC  20003  . 
Do. 


ISOI  SMoL  RW.  1600  Woilimilao.  OC  20005 


e.  Lad|i.  7900  Mn  part  DnM.  M-320  Hdsan.  VA  22102  . 


TiMias  G.  Loatflcf.  Post  Ott(a  Ba  2999  Sao  Monio.  TX  78299-2999  . 
Da. 


I  E  laftiB.  2000  Has8acAii»tts  Am  .  M  Wastutton.  K  20036  . 

Fiaak  P  Laoikotdo  1. 317  Bhnnno  Slfool  Rnr  Oiloaos.  Ut  70112 — 

a  Tkaiias  Laof.  1030  15tk  Stnat  NW.  tUOO  NasJMftoo.  K  20006  _ 

HoiiOf  Lao|.  61  W.  Tnpcal  Woy  PlaatatM.  Fl  33314  

Ladi  A.  laot.  1156  1501  SI  ool.  RW.  IS50  NasAmilai.  K  20005 


Pitncia  Dantt  Ian.  1331  4flnsyt«ania  Am.  NW.  1500  NofUi  Naslwitton.  DC  20004-1703 

Skaflyo  i  laof.  61  W  TiapU  Way  Plaalaln.  a  33317  . 

Uq  U«  rni.  tS50  UntM  Ptaa  IM.  MOO BMi  *M|i.  U  70809  . 

Da _...- 

Do 


Danms  Uaifona.  Ccriial  Pb  K  t  U|M  Co  P.O.  Ba  3400  Lao*.  IX  78044  . 


Employcr/Clieiit 


TraMters  Companies 

PliysKians  tor  Social  Rasponsibility 
Hams  Corporation 


National  Association  ol  Hanufactunn 

National  Beer  WlK*salers  Assn  

bitemational  Lontslwretnen's  t  WaratMusonwn's  Union 

Anencan  Pulpwiod  Assn 

Clieyton  USA.  kic 

Tobaao  Institute ____ 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

Manulacturtfs  HanoMr  Cofp 

\}S  Gypsum  Co 


Public  Employw  Department.  AR-CN 
Federal  Employees  Tai  Group 


Feibel-Garek  Realtois/Environmental  Standard  Gnwp  . 

GoMen  Nuuet  Corp  

Groom  &  Nordberf  (tor:  Choyron) 

Mantrans  Operatini  Partners.  LP. 

Pliysicians  Insurers  Assn  ot  America ..... 

Underamters  at  Uoyd's  London  

Kfcstvaco  Corporation  

Edison  Eloctnc  Institute 

American  CoukiI  ol  Ute  Insurance.  Inc  

American  Electnc  Power  Service  Corp  

American  Soc  ol  Hospital  Ptiamiacists  — . 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc 

Sea  Containers  America.  Inc 

CSX  Corporation  


Souttiem  Forest  Products  Assn  _. 

Hill  &  Knowtton.  Iw  (ForrColonial  Williamsbiiri) 

Hill  (  Knowlton  (For  Nintendo  ol  Amenca.  Inc)  .. 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForRepublic  at  Turkey)  

Hill  t  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForSnaklee  Corporation)  ... 

American  Wood  Preserwrs  Institute 

Brothertiood  of  locomotne  Engineers  (OH)  

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Cokirado  School  ot  Mines  Foundatno  

Madison  Gas  t  Electric  Co 

Michigan  Dept  at  Transportation 
Northern  States  Power  Company 


State  ol  ColoraOo,  Dept  ol  Highways  

State  ot  I.  Dept  of  Transportation  — 

State  at  1,  Dept  at  Transvortation.  Div  ot  Water  Resourcoi 

Water  Reclamation  District  ot  Greatir  Qicaag 

Cliicago  Transit  Authonty __..___ 

Consumeis  Union  ot  US.,  lac 

Amanllo  Pantei  Expansion  . 


Rocoipts 


4.000.00 
7J84.61 
1.012.00 
1.800.00 
4.000.00 
11,900.00 


I.2S0.00 

600.00 

600.00 

1.000.00 

5^.71 


1,2*0.69 
4.000.00 


$00.00 

"oooin 


2,499.99 


ljOO.00 

415.17 

I.574J0 

8M7.7I 


American  Dehydrated  Onion  6  Gartic  Asn 
Chellingworth  t  Singer.  Ltd 


Dallas  County  Utility  t  Reclamation  District  . 

OinamotMA    

Enserch  Corporatioo  — 

McKesson  Corp  „ .— . 

Meridian  Bancorp,  loc 

DM  Corp. 


Pint  Group - 

Pifol  Systenis 

Ptiarmaceutical  Card  System.  Inc  . 

Ptiiladelphia  Armenian  Committee 

Totaao  Institute 

Ethyl  Corporation 

UBA.  Inc 

Ford  Motor  Co  . 


AmerKan  Retreadeis'  Assn  _ 

Greater  Washington/Maryland  Service  Station  Assn 

Atlantic  Richtield  Co  ~ 

National  Rural  Electric  Caoporatiw  Assn 


Generic  Ptiarmaceutical  Industry  Assn 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  „., 

Atlantic  RicMield  Company  (ARCO)  . 


Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (ForBaby  RaKh  Co) _- 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Assxiates  (Forfloy  Scouts  ot  Amenca)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Assaiates  (ForBrown  I  Williamson  Totacco  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForiBATUS.  Inc) — ... 

HecM  Spencer  I  Associates  |For:Farmers  Insoranca  Gnup  ol  Companss)  ..... 

Hecht  Spencer  6  Associates  (For  Mars,  Inc)  _ — 

Hacht  Spencer  i  Asso,  Inc  (FoiMaiwais  Steel  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (ForMnl-Amencan  Waste  Systems,  Inc)  _ 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Assxiates  (ForJIational  Assn  tor  tlie  Support  of  Long  Term 
Care). 

Hacht  Spencer  I  Associates  (ForNorthwest  Independent  Forest  Mrs.) 

Hacht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForCliartes  E  Smith  Management.  Inc) 

HkM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Teias  Clinical  Laboratories.  Inc) 

Hacht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For;Wani»co  CompaniK) 

Western  Forest  Industries  Assn  ...___ 

Pennail  Company  — ™___— — 

National  Confectioners  Assn 


HcCamish  Martin  Bmm  (  Uetfler  (ForCentnl  t  Soutli  Nod  Cotp) 

HcCamish  Martin  Brown  I  U>ettler  (For<^icorp)  

McCamisb  Martin  Brown  I  Uielfler  (For£lectnnic  Data  Systims  Corp) 

HcCamish  Martin  Brown  I  loettlor  (ForMmg  Kong  Trade  Development  Coun- 
cil) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  I  Loetfter  (For  National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  (  Loetfler  (ForSematechl  

HcCamish  Martin  Brawn  6  loettlor  (Foc:Unitod  Sofvicts  AutomoMo  Assn)  — 

American  Sliort  Una  Railnad  Assn  — __ 

IPll/WPSI 


Hoiltli  Industry  Monutactunrs  Assn  (HMA)  

American  Flyor 

Hontgomory  HcCracktn  Water  I  Rlnads  (FoiMots  Assn  ol  the  Bay  ond 

Rner  Delaware) 
Mofltfomoiy  HcCrackio  Walker  8  Rhoads  (Fwftits  o(  Pliiladilpliia  Mahtime 

Eidiange) 

Notanal  Assn  ol  Honufactoim 

American  Flyois  

Batw  Honufictunng  Company,  he 

COIA  Corp 

Employw  Stock  OwnersAip  Assn 

Gnolar  Nnr  Tort  Hospitol  Assn 

HMmpolitan  Lift  Insunnct  Co 

MicroGoni^fs.  Inc ~..— ~..-.— ™.i ..— . — —.... 

Central  Pow»  1  Uglit  Co 


SJ06.92 
3.1S6Jt 
ifiSlM 
11,326.92 
2.573.47 
13,746.24 
7,250.00 
2.160.00 


ijmiM 

520.00 
250.00 
250.00 

33.500.00 
40.031.00 


Eipondituits 


728.10 
300.00 

liOM 


250.00 


I90JI0 


75.00 
815.00 
390.00 


I.I0D.00 


282.24 
100.00 


406.24 


50.00 


243.09 

"iJnM 


433J4 

6,711.73 


53.68 
187.10 


6t3M 


151.44 

17351.00 

67J0 

52.16 


1H.S* 


330JI0 


78.40 
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Or|ii<i2<tioii  or  kidividuil  rilin| 


EmpwyBf/CliMt 


RKtiptt  (Jt—Mimt 


Liurt  LooRiis.  3030  N.  TuckihM  Stml  Ariington.  V*  22213  _ 

Petef  K  Uxmis.  On«  Comnmcial  Plict  Nortolli.  VA  23510-2103 

Suun  I.  Loomij.  1957 1  Stntt.  m  Khshinjtw.  K  20006 

tan  iMVU.  1735  Nm  Toit  Aw.  Wishinfton.  DC  20006  ~ — 

ttanij  J.  Looj.  411  East  Wijewsin  Aw.  MiimuiiM.  Wl  53202  _. _ 

Bntn  C.  Uoini.  470  LEntint  Plui.  SW  East  Bldi.  17112  Washmftm.  K  20024 

Lord  Day  t  lord.  Bamtt  Smith.  1201  Pennsytvania  Awtiua,  Mf,  ml  Washinitm.  DC  20004  . 

PHilip  J,  brat,  50  Broadway  Nmr  Torli,  HT  10004  

Rob«rt  E.  LsKh.  PC.  1716  New  Hampshin  Aw..  IM  Wajhinfton.  DC  20009  

FranUin  W  Losty.  1110  Vermont  An..  IM.  11250  WasKington.  DC  20005 

Bill  Lotiihny.  One  TactiMto0  Partaiay  Ba  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348 

Timottn  Lmain.  3713  Gunston  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22302 

Celia  C  Unell.  1500  K  Strael.  NW.  <375  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Arthur  M.  Luby.  13O0  L  Street,  m.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20005-4178  . 
Paula  D.  Uicak.  815  16Hi  Street  MV.  1308  Washinfton,  DC  20006 


William  L  Lucas.  1100  15tli  Street,  IM,  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20005  — 

Kenneth  M.  Ludden.  888  16lh  Street.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Do... 


Oe. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mary  Riddle  Ludke.  1700  K  St .  IM.  11200  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Leslie  G.  Ludwck.  1101  Vemiont  Awnue.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

Carolyn  A  Lugliill.  8200  Greensboro  Dnw.  t302  McLean.  VA  22102 

David  R.  Lutans.  1957  E  SL.  IM  Washmiton,  DC  20006  

Sytvoter  Luhis.  24  Quincy  Strwt  Clmy  Chase.  MO  20815  

Do 

Do 

Do ~ — 

Do — 

J.C.  Uman  I  Associates.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  1816  Waskiniton.  K  20005  .. 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company.  Long  Grove.  II  60049  

Michael  L  Luncetord.  8787  Slemmons  Fiieway  Dallas.  TX  75247  -, 

Lund  i  O'Bnen.  1825  K  St..  IM.  11010  Washington.  DC  20006 


Francis  M  Lunnit  Jr..  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  11500  N  Washington.  K  200O4  . 

Beth  Lyte-Duitiam.  2000  R  Street,  HW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20006  

Howard  T  Lyman,  600  Maryland  Aw..  SW.  •202W  Washington.  DC  20024 

MarsKall  L  Lynam.  1200  New  Hampsliire  Aw..  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  — 


Do. 
Do. 


TimotXy  P.  Lynch.  1600  Wilson  Blvd.  1807  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 

Barry  W.  Lynn.  122  Maryland  Aw  .  NE  Washington.  K  20002 

Margaret  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  IM.  1700  Washington,  DC  20006 

M.0AA.I.0A  t  Subs,  Inc.  701  S,  22nd,  #107  Omaha  NB  68102  

Robett  A  Macan,  1747  Pennsylnnia  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20006 

Do - 

Do _ „ - 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


James  E.  Mack,  9005  Congressional  Court  Potomac.  MO  20854  . 

Do 

James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Dr  Mclean.  VA  22102  . 


Thomas  L  Mack.  23529  Haddonlield  Lane  Oamestown.  MO  20878  

Olivia  C.  Mackin.  1776  Eye  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20006  

Robort  A  Macrory.  c/o  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  P.O.  Bo  4220  Montgomery.  H.  36195  . 

Mark  MacCaithy.  6305  32nd  Strwt.  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Anthony  B.  MKDonald.  1350  New  Vort  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do. 
Do. 


Gordan  0.  Maddy,  501  Boylston  Street  Boston,  MA  02117 

Paul  MKMurdy,  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  _ 

John  H.  Madigan  Jr.,  316  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  SE.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Clitf  Madison  Government  Relations.  Inc.  1611  landfall  Driw  Wilmington,  NC  28403  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Madison  Public  Alfoin  Gnup/brto  Palmar  Brmd.  2033  H  Stnet  NW.  1900  WtstHnfton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do _ - 

Do „ _ „ 

Do __ 

Bin  I 

James  N. 

James  J  Mef'ner.  314  Massachusetts  Aw.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Do _ 

Do - _ - 


215  Poniisylvtnia  Am.,  S£  Waskington.  K  20003 
Magill.  200  Maryland  Awnue.  NE  Weshington,  DC  20002 


James  W.  Mogner.  Dei  1 38670419  Boi  4000  SpnngMd.  MO  65808 

James  J  Magner  and  Associates.  Inc.  314  Massachusetts  Aw..  NE  Washington.  K  20002  . 

Do — 

Do 

A.  Mm  Maguire.  1110  Vermont  Aw  NW  Suite  430  Washington.  K  20005 

W.  Terry  Mtgum.  Soi  17407  Dulles  mtemational  Airport  Washinfton.  K  20041  

David  L  Hahin.  1133  Connecticut  Aw..  NW  Washmgton.  K  20(36  


Do 


Undo  F.  Maher.  9000  Montgomery  Aw  Chctf  Chase.  MD  20815  

Terence  P.  Mahony.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  #700  South  Washington,  K  20004  . 

Major  Loanie  Baaatall  Playns  Assn,  805  Third  Awnue  New  Torli.  NY  10022 

K.  Wayne  MoHm.  1250  I  Stnet.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005 

tadim  T.  Malleck,  400  First  Stroel,  NW  Washington.  K  20001 

Michelle  Malloty.  453  Ntw  Jtr»y  Am.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Lawnnce  R.  Malone.  1211  Avenue  ol  The  AnerKas  New  Yort  NV  10036 

Rotert  H.  tUumi.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw..  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 


Maufanwit  t  Governmont  Resourcas.  1305  Ht.  Holly  Road  Buitmgton.  NJ  08016  „ 

MahJtt  PMpa  t  Phillips.  1200  Now  Hampshire  Aw.,  NW,  (200  Washington.  DC  2003$  . 
Oe 


Di. 
D*. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Ol. 


National  Parks  1  Conservation  Association 

CtS/Sovran  Corporation  

Assaciatad  Genorel  Contractors  ol  America 

American  Institute  ol  Anhitects 


Queries  t  Brady  (ForOneral  Moton  Got*)  . 

Cituens  tor  a  Sound  Economy  „ 

Cottee  Sugar  t  Cocoa  Eichange.  Inc  . 


212JO 
IJUDM 
AJtMM 

2S0J0 


mot 

500.00 


Federation  ol  Amerxan  ContiDlled  Shipprng  . 

American  Dredging  Co.  el  al 

Shipbuilders  Council  o(  Amciica 

Scientific  .Atlanta  . 
Denny  Milltr  Assaiates 
Norfolk  Soulticni  Corp 


i.«etM 

6.24123 

200.00 

26.4S9M 


mm 

242.22 


ODonnell  Schwait2 1  taderson  (ForJransfOit  NMen  Umr  d  Amfica,  AR.- 
CO. 

Public  Employee  Department,  AR.Cn 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 


Bannerman  (  Associates,  Inc  (ForArab  Republic  of  EjypO 

Bannerman  8  AssKiates,  Inc  (For  jeirtit  University  CoHege) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For^Sovemment  of  Bangladeth) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (Forfiovemment  ol  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  1  AssKiates,  he  (For:Sawyer/Niller  Group  (lor:  GownMWil  el  the 
Pfiilippinej)) 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

American  Medical  Assn _ 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  _.. 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Aflwrici 

City  of  Miami 

City  of  Miami  Beach  

Dade  County.  Florida  . 
Flonda  Medical  Center 
School  Board  ol  Dade  County.  Flonda  . 


UtM 

ijmM 

AMtM 

imat 


220.00 
3.7HJI0 

umm 


National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants 


Maiy  Kay  Cosmetics,  bic _. 

Pennsyhiania  Power  (  light  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _ _. 

National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Soairily  t 
Farmers'  Educatioflal  8  Co-Operatnc  Ihiion  ol 
Dallas/Ft  Worth  International  Airport 
Kelly  Hart  8  Hallman  (tor  Peny  R.  Bass) 


18.750.00 

13,750.00 
38.540.00 
34.000.00 
18.000.00 
3.000.00 


1J00.00 

tS»M 
ISJOOilO 


Kelly  Hart  8  Hallman  (For:Tandy  Corporatm) 

Roadway  Express.  Inc  

American  Civil  Liberties  Unioo  

Ciba-Geigy  Corp  _ 


IJOiM 


Coffidd  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (Forfihint  Ellis  t  Loewi.  he) 

Coffield  Ungaretti  Hami  8  Slavin  (ForOwidisco,  Inc)  

Cotfield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (ForNassachusctts  Motual  Lite  tosmK* 

Company) 
Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (For:Metrooolitao  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Co) 

Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (Forjtonroe  Communeations)  

Coffield  Uniaretti  Harns  8  Slavin  (For:Smoheless  Tobacco  Council,  he)  

National  Assn  of  Mirror  Manufacturers  _.. 

Peanut  Butter  8  Nut  Processors  Assn  

National  Mxhine  Tool  Buikten'  Asm 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc ________________ 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

AmerKan  Petroleum  Institato 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc  

Spiegel  8  McOiarmid  (ForJUIiance  ol  Reponsible  Electric  Systems  lor  Energy 

Access) 
Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (ForJImencan  Communities  tor  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCE)) 
Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  |For.<:ovemment  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  Assn, 

Inc  (GRCOAJ) 

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (ForSouth  Hadley  Dectnc  bght  DepU 

New  England  Mutual  Lite  hisurance  Co.  ('The  New  Englmf) 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

American  Cancer  Society 


7.500.00 

7.500.M 
5.000.00 
21.250.00 


2tMOj0O 


ItOOM 

1.062.02 

675.00 


Burtiank-Glertdale-Pasadeoa  Airport  Authority 
Federal  Eipiess  Corp 


Us  Angeles  County  Transportatm  Coinaioion  . 

Mark  Air.  Inc _ 

Regency  Outdoor  Adwrtisinf  

Sarasota-Bradenton  Airport 

Ventura  Port  District  

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Herbert  Power  Co  

Kraft  General  Foods 


14J85.00 


2.12SilO 
3.000JI0 
7J00il0 
7J00J0 
lOJOOM 
2t!00JI0 
lijmM 


tmM 


Northern  States  Power  Company 

Stratco.  Inc , 

US  Pubic  Inteiest  Research  Group 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  el  the  US 

James  J  Magner  8  Associates.  Inc  (For^ASARCO.  hic)  

James  J  Magner  8  AssKiates  (For:Kaibab  Forest  Products  COinpaiiyl  

James  J.  Magner  8  Assoaatcs.  Inc  (ForJkicthefli  Aniona  Unnersity  Founda- 
tion). 

Pnsoners  With  ABS-Rights  Aduxacy  Group  tnOMC) - 

Asan»,  hK 


SOOJO 


6.19ZJ4 
17,05IJI 


17,05128 


Kiibab  Forest  Products  Company 

Northern  Annna  Iknersity  Foundation 

Natnnal  Cotton  CoukiI  of  America  

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assa 

OGA  bitematnnal,  bic  (For:SKielc  Natnnale  OTtttt  d  de  Const  de  tMows 
O'Anation) 

DGA  Nitemational,  Inc  (Forioheawa) __ 

Turner  Bmadcasting  System.  I«c 

National  Bmadcasting  Co,  hie 


32.617i0 
15.000il5 
15.000JI0 
33.000M 


UOM 
i«jBO 


National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retiiaders  Assn 

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenanc*  ol  Way  Emplqm 

Bonefcial  Management  Coip 

Hoechst  Celaneae  Corp 

Fannie  Mae _ 

Burlington  Coat  Factory  Wkse 

AUnoh-Xaguyak.  Mc 


431J0 

usnM 


AmencM  histituti  ol  Real  Estate  Awdian  . 
J.G.  Boiwell  Co  . 


UJS0J3 

asoai 

400.00 
4t0JI0 


Bewlinf  Pnpnelan  Ass*  ol  Amrica 

Cuilit  Poiiili  Asaciatn 

tDlWYNE  Sptims,  hic 

Ftirfirid  ComMMilits,  hic 

Fidiril  EapussCaip : 

UL  Goer,  he 


200J0 


1.7HJI0 


275JI0 


3»J» 


imu 


njH 


7JMM 


2,073.00 
IMM 


na 


MM 


i»m 


3J90J7 


iisj; 

2SSM 


3S12I 


UtJt 


167  J2 

2.500iN 
21^5737 

2li$7J7 
ijniM 


t7UI 


lOJI 


1,4MJ4 
3IJN8ii 


10628 


Oi. 


■l. 
0». 
Oi. 
b. 


tinnHi^'M.'M.»2i^OI87 


ISnm 


Maidi  tM  Uti.  kc.  r  0.  ta  «  WO  NashiiiftN.  K  20090 
HdiMl  ttoictim  ir .  1300  ~        ' 
R  V  Hanam.  81S  INn  SI 
HintiiM  bntitutt  fw  Rtituclijt 
Ijnwct  0.  Mwkm.  RL  1, 

Da _ - 

Oi 

to 

UOarHIMMit.  IIM  IMi 
Enm*  Rotat  Mwtoa.  U» 
HMnn)  MartOM.  IM7  K  St 
HariMM  t  Con^aiq.  1667  K 

Oi 
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OrpniutKM  or  Mn<dual  Filrnf 


II  Street.  NW  WashinitDii.  DC  20036 

An.  NW.  1300  WaslKnilon.  DC  20009-5721 
NW  WaskiDfton.  DC  20007  — 


mi  kttenon  Daws  Hiihmy.  tSU  MmilM,  V*  22202  . 
m  WasDmiton.  K  20036 


PO  ta  530187-......^..-..  ~  — 

Manchastr  AnaciattJ.  Ud.  17  7  L  Streat.  NW.  I72S  Wastiin|toa.  DC  20036 

Da 

Sasaa  RacM  Wans  lianas, 
tana  llaii|«m.  1175  Connacticit 
Frank  Haalunncz.  901  31st  " 

to 

HatT  Ja  Hamat  901  31tf  3ik(.  NW  Naslmiflaii.  DC  20007 

Do 

CfitliK  ManstwM.  600  Maiirt*i4l  Aw..  SW.  «S20  Wasiiin|ton.  DC  20024 

Haoutacturad  Housini  Institula 

MDatt  Hanwlla  1.  1244  19tli  ~ 

toOioqr  Hanauits  Ir .  1001 

Mart  T  Haplas.  1341  G  Slr« 

Hare  tasaciatas.  Inc.  1030  IS<*i|aiaat.  M.  M6I  WaslM|loii.  K  20005 

to _ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


s«i. 

Hinsilvania  Aw .  NW  Washinfton.  K  20004  . 
NW.  1900  Waslim0M<.  DC  20005 


Clinton  Str««l  fort  Wara*.  ■  46NI  -. 

WiSfiiriton  K  20006  _ _ 

ta<lustnai  DcMtopmanL  1133  IStk  SL.  M.  KOO  Washinftan.  DC  20005  . 
130-*  M.  Salaa.  V*  22843 


St..  NW.  11020  NnlMiilai.  K  20005 


Kb 


S  ital, 


Stiial.  NW.  1200  Wasluniton.  K  20036-108] 

•660  Was»in|ton.  DC  20006  _ 

NW.  1480  Wasltiaftan.  DC  20006  


William  G.  Harnantis.  1747  Pt^its^nii  Aw   NW.  3nl  Fir  Wisliin|tO(i.  DC  20006  . 

Kattilatii  MaroHann.  6302  30ll|SlrMt.  NW  Waslnnfton.  DC  20015-2238   - 

Clialmrs  H  Harqura.  3430  Bl*r  Ro  Falls  Cliuirt,  VA  22041   

C  Travis  Marsliall.  1350  E|«  S|rwl.  NW.  MOO  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20005 

Cental  Martin.  601  POfdras  SI ,  11621  Nn  Orlaans.  LA  7013O  

Qmtliia  L  Martn.  1215  MtanAn  Dam  ttm.  '1004  Artinfton.  VA  22202  

tond  F  MartM.  Plumbini  Mai  itactinirs  Instrtatt  1655  N.  Ft  Myar  Dnw.  1700  Min|toa.  VA  22209 

Frad  I  Wartin  Ir .  1 101  ITIli  S  iiat.  NW.  11002  WasAmitnn.  DC  20036 _; _ _. 

J  Ross  Martin.  Kansas  Patnlai  m  Coancil  1005  Mttdiants  Toarcf  Topalu.  KS  66612 

Min  M  Martin  Jr .  1750  II  Stn  (t  NW  WasAiiflaa.  DC  20006  „... 

htlMnna  E  Martin.  50  F  St«  :.  NW  WaslunftDn.  DC  20001  

Larrf  K  Martin.  2500  Wilsan  B  tt.  1301  Uinflon.  VA  22201 


Mitti  Marty.  1  Cnaa  Placa  I 


Jaaapn  i  HartyM.  655  15lti  SI  aat.  NW.  «225  WasKinfton.  K  20005 

Harylaiid  Paa«la's  Caansal.  23   E  Baltimoit  Stmt.  9lh  Fl  Baltinota.  MD  21202 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Ml.  NSN  2023  Australia 


Ratart  k  Hamm.  15  Maaat  la  Vm  Road  Wanan.  NJ  07061 

■Ml  M.  Hisaoki.  Saila  520. 1  •  Fanafrt  BMt  »0  ITtk  St.  NW  Wastin|tofl.  K  20006  . 

to- 

to. 

to 

to. 
Mart  k  Ituti*.  too  Haiyland 


kraaiia.  SW  Wasbinfton.  K  20024  . 


Mnh  K.  Maiai.  1220  I9tli  SI  nt.  NW.  1700  WasMnfloa.  K  20036  . 

ackaal  J.  Masaa.  1220  L  St..  M  Was«<n|ton.  K  20005 

M  W  Hassaa.  299  Part  Aw<  a  13tti  lloer  Na«  Torti.  NT  10171  

Donald  F  Masi^r.  301  3!il  StIRl  NW  Washinrtnn.  K  20007 


Haiy  CtaH  IMwv  1909  ( 3  laat  NW  Naskiaflaa.  DC  20049 
RchardD  HatlMS.  1200  17tN 


Siiwt.  NW  1500  WasAinfton.  K  20036  . 


ItatlMS.  1900  I  Streat 'NW  1300  WasDmftn  DC  20036  . 


M  0  Hatta.  3819  Fl  Mi 
Danan  Hadiis  I  Assaciatn. 

to 
to 


I 

.1901 


«  22310 


900  I.  Streat.  NW  Sam  300  ltalM|Iaa.  K  20036  . 


Ana  K  Hattkaa.  12iO  CaaMC  cat  /kia..  NW  Waaia^aa.  K  20036 

CkarlasD " 

RataitA 
Suato 


HanyD 
Daaall 
Williaia  C 
Hanaai  L 

to_ 


12M 
1050  1 
700  tort 
ArtMglai 

1901 
POJa 
1133  21st 
1700 
Matz.8S8  17t« 


66(164 


U.  RN. 


St.  NW.  8700  Waikflai.  K  20036 
Fawla  SL  Nmidna.  M  22314 


Plan  a  2300  Oaiwdaa  Baalavad  8711  XrinilM.  M  22201 

ma  Sbaal.  11100  Artsattaa.  \M  22201 

tollat.  n  752(6-0164 

1900  WaakMflaa.  K  20036 


StiM. 


<a  Omnia,  NW  Was>«nla«.  K  20006 
NW  1900  HasKinilsn.  DC  20006   


Emptoykf^Jiant 


Malmc  Company  _ 

Missoun  Assn  oi  Pnvata  Career  Sckools  . 

Honay  Store  

Rational  Cable  Television  Asm,  toe 

Nnr  York  StKk  Ettkanfe  

North  Baach  Prepcrty  Oamen'  Asm 

Northrep  Corp 

NEC  Corporation 

Pkilip  Moms  Manaieflwnt  Cofp  

Sacunty  first  Group.  Inc  - 

United  Airlines.  Inc  . 


Vera  toach  Oceantnnt  Inwslors  Limited  Pittnersbtp  . 

Walt-AlbrecM 

Vulcan  Matenals  Co 

Nissan  Dolor  Coffloany.  Ud  . 


Nissan  Motor  Hanufactunni  Corp,  USA 

Common  Cause   _ 

Center  for  Science  in  tlie  Public  Interest 

Hill  6  Knxrlton,  Ik  IForCitinns  tor  a  Free  Kamil)  . 

Hill  6  Knoalton.  Inc  IForRepublic  ot  Turtiey)  

Hill  i  Knonlton,  Inc  IFof-Comcisll 


Mil  I  Knoalton.  Inc  (Forjhomsoo  Consumar  Elactisaics,  hc> . 
GPU  Setyiea  Corporation  , 


Defenders  of  Wildlile 

Amencsn  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Philip  Moms  Manaiement  Corp 


Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  &  for  tlie  Blind 

Amenun  Assn  of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  . 

Amencan  Soc  lor  Bone  and  Mineral  Reseafcb 

Aniencan  Soc  for  Gastrointestmal  Endoscopy  ._ 

Amencan  Soc  of  Aiiestliesioki(ists  

Imancan  Soc  of  Hematok>|y  

Amencan  Society  of  Clinical  Patholoo  . 


Amencan  Urolofical  Assn/Am  Assn  of  Clinical  UnlO|ilt>  . 

Helen  Keller  National  Center  . 


International  Society  lor  Cardmascular  Sartery^Soc  Vas  Sar  . 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dolmie  _. 

National  Association  of  Cpilipsy  Centers  

Natmal  Coalition  on  Immune  System  Disordan _ 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

Nl  Industnas 

Recordini  lor  the  Blind,  kic  .__ 

Research  Socialy  on  AlcokoKnn  

Rorer  Pharmaceutical  Company 


Lincoln  National  Corp 

Transxrtation  -  Communicalions  Unioa  . 


Barjh.  Inc 

ChuiKh  Electric  Assn.  kic 

Copper  Valley  Electnc  Assn  _ 

Matanusha  Electrx  Assn,  Inc  

Amencan  Sugartwet  Gnmen  Assn 

biteniational  Chemical  Wortiais  UnkNi 

John  L  Adams  I  Co.  Inc 

City  of  Sarasota 

City  of  Venice,  Flonda  

End  Notch  Discnminalm 


Memphis-Shelliy  County  Aupoit  Aitkofilir 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp  

Putting  People  First 

Children's  Television  Wortahop 

lloton>la.  kK  . 


Amencan  Waterways  Operators.  Inc  , 
Diagnostic  Retneval  Sintems,  kic  .. 

CM  Serwces.  Inc _ 

Bank  of  Amenca , 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Food  Marketing  Institute  , 


Ass«iation  of  Amencan  Railreads 

American  Apparel  Hanulacturen  Assn,  kic  , 


Rhone-^lanc.  kic  . 


Chubb  t  Son.  kic  

Amencan  Japanese  Treda  Conm 

Japan  Telescope  Manutaclurers  Assa  . 

Nisai  Lobby 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 


West  Meiico  Vegetable  Distnbuton  Ann 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Fedcratao  — 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  t  Ciresi  (ForJbM  of  ttia  UnKad  Statu  Afmyl 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Wkstvaco  Corporation 

Hill  (  Knonlton.  Inc  (For£hurch  ol  ScientotoD  kitarnationO 

Hill  t  Knoalton.  Inc  (For-Citinns  for  a  Free  Kuwait)  

Hill  I  Knoafton,  Inc  (ForrCokmial  Williamsb«l|) 

Hill  k  Knoalton,  l«  (For^ertuzn  Group)  

Gerter  Products  Corp  

Hill  and  Knoaltoo  (Forjohnson  Controls.  kK)  _ 

Mil  and  Kmwiton,  Inc  (For  Ninentdo  ol  Ananci,  tae) 

Mil  i  Knowlton,  Inc  :ForrRepublic  ol  TartBy) 

Mil  and  Kflowlton  Inc  (ForRyder,  hic) 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  ftruns  

Pan  Amencan  World  Airways,  Inc 


Dawson  Mathis  1  Associates  (For£niwley  Mantima  Corp)  _ 

Dawson  Mathis  I  Assooatts  (FotiHassackosatts  Mutual  Uli  kowinct  Ca) . 

Daasan  Mathis  I  Asao  (Forjasapk  E.  Saafraai  8  Sons,  kE) 

United  Parcal  Saiwe 

km  Whitehead  I  Assooatn 

Crealey  Mantima  Corp 


Hassachinalts  Mutual  Ufa  kisarafla  €• 

iiMpk  E.  Saariffl  t  Son.  kc  

Anancm  Paper  kistituta.  kic 

Nttmal  Ocaaa  kidmtnes  Asm 

Raikny  Prefttis  kistitata 

Ah  TratiK  Contnl  Assn.  kK  


Gis  Appliance  Maaufacturan  Asm,  kc 

Central  I  Soutti  West  Corpatatni 

BaHSouth  Corp 
Mutual  ol  Omaha 


Holland  8  Knight  (For  Jbbolt/Ross  Lakaratoiat) . 
Anancaa  School  Food  Sannca  Asm  , 


Ractipts 


I,287i0 
tt,703.19 


400.00 
5J>50.00 
2.025.00 


15,90(J6 


3,000.00 


128.40 
,..„_ 


1.666.00 
2.000.00 
2.500.00 
19.500.00 
1.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.500.00 
250  00 
4.50000 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 


4.000.00 
6.00000 
1.000,00 
2.000  00 
18.000.00 
82.75871 
900,00 
2.000.00 


5.000.00 
12.000,00 
5,000.00 
5.000.00 


2.500.00 


3.07500 

300,00 

2J0O.0O 


1,500.00 


6.500.00 

500.00 

U94.20 


100.00 

841^0 

2,600.00 


200.00 


500,00 

50000 

7.425.00 


8,000.00 


8,700.00 


2,025.00 


756J6 


1.000.00 
2,000.00 


1.000.00 
2,000.00 


2J75.00 
1J48.62 
1.076i6 


750.00 

910,00 

9,000.00 


EipamMurei 


257.40 


86.SS 


585.79 
20^46.92 


IS3i7 


79,999.20 
520.00 

2.000.00 

is'o 

2.411.07 


66.75 


26.00 
10.00 
190.27 


U1.52 


1,205.65 
75.00 


30.00 


21.00 


117.50 
487.54 


9.00 


4JS0i4 

445:96 
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Oriiniutnn  or  Indmilutl  rilini 


Do. 
Do. 


RoM  V.  Maudlin.  ISll  K  SIimI.  NW  Wisliiiiitoa.  K  20005 - 

Hiupin  Tiyto  Ellis  t  Uim.  1130  Conmctcut  Im..  W*.  1750  Wtshiniton,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Williim  W.  Miuref.  1745  Jttfinon  Divts  Hi|hway.  f  1000  Mmfiai.  VA  22202  . 

MichMl  Unt^.  2030  M  Str««l,  IM  WishirJton.  DC  20036  _ 

William  A.  Maneli.  31 1  First  Stitet.  NW.  tSOO  Wsslim|ton.  DC  20001 
iamcs  C.  May.  1771  N  StiMt.  m  Washinitw.  DC  20036 


Peter  G.  Maybeny,  1150  17tli  Street,  m.  11000  Wishinetoo.  DC  20036 

Arnold  Mayer.  4609  30tti  Street.  It*  Washinjtiin.  DC  20M8  

Joseph  T.  Mayer,  1745  Jefferson  Daws  Hoy .  11200  »rtin|ton.  VA  22202 

Manon  R.  Mayer.  1909  K  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20049 „. 

Mayer  Brown  t  Piatt.  2000  Paoosylvaaia  Avtnut.  NW.  t6500  Washinfton.  DC  20006  . 
Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Martin  Mayfield.  8001  Braddocli  Road  Spnnrfield.  VA  22160 

Maurxe  W,  Maynard.  44  Fiftti  Avenue  Brooklyn.  NY  11217 

Jeffrey  G  Mays.  1505  Pnnce  Street,  Suite  300  AKundna.  VA  22314  . 
Ellen  Ma»r.  1730  M  Street,  m  Washmiton,  DC  20036 


Michael  J.  McAoams.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  tlOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20006  . 
H.  Wesley  McAden.  1155  15th  St..  m.  t504  Washinfton,  DC  20OO5  

Do 

Do 

TimoHiy  McAnamey.  413  West  Edwards  Springfield,  l  62704  . 


Rebecca  Crafoid  McAuliffc.  1000  Vermont  An..  IWI.  HOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
McAuliffe  MIy  t  Raftaelli.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  2nd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Ot. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
to. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ann  HcBiido.  2030  M  St.,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  .. 

Ctiartie  McBnde  Associates.  Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Am.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ot 

Do 

Do 


NW.  1906  Washington.  DC  20O36  . 


Susan  P.  McCaffrey.  1128  N.  Mendian  Indianapolis.  M  46202  

Win  D.  McCallum.  1900  Pennsyhrania  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20061 

HcCamish  Martin  Bnwn  t  Uctfltr,  PC.  P.O.  Bo  2999  San  Antonio.  TX  78299-2999  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Do. 

Do. 


CaiDtyn  Kim  McCarthy,  1455  Ptnmylvania  Aw..  NW.  1500  Washinfton,  DC  20004  . 

Do _ 

John  B.  McCarthy.  1023  15th  StroK.  NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Luckie  L  McClintock.  901  Massachusetts  Aw..  NW  Washington.  X  20001 

McClure  I  Trotter.  1100  Connocticut  Aw..  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Dl 

Ot „ 

Ot 


Emph)yerA^ient 


Holland  (  Knight  (ForCity  ol  Orlando)  

Holland  I  Knight  (Forflectronic  Data  Systems  Caip) 

C.V.  t  R  V  Maudlin  (For:Soiitheni  Company  Stnicts.  he) 
hitemational  Hardwood  Pioducts  Assn.  bic 

Norcross.  Inc 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Common  Cause 


Computer  I  Business  Eguiprncnt  Mamifactunn  Asa 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  . 

Keller  and  Heckman  (For  MOA  (Association  of  the  Nomiown  Fabria  Motry)) 

Oil  Chemical  t  Atomic  Workers  kitemataaal  Union 

Rxkwell  International  Corp  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

Accountants  Liability  Assurance  Co,  lid 

Aaiom  Corp 

Aetna  Life  t  Casualty  Compam  .. 


Arkansas  Electnc  Cooperative  Corp  

Attorneys'  Liability  Assurance  Society  Ltd  

Bank  lor  Foreign  Economic  Affairs  o(  tht  USSt  , 

Brambles  USA  Inc 

BrunswKk  Corp 


Cabot  Cabot  t  Forbes  ... 
City  Colleges  of  Chicago  . 

Comdisco.  Inc 

Continental  Bank.  NA  .... 

Com  Products  Co  

Entergy  Cijrporatwo 

First  Chicago  Corp  

FMC  Corporation  

GAIX  Corporation  . 


Household  Commeiciai  Financial  Sanices,  he  . 

Inland  Steel  Corp  

JMB  Realty  Corp 

lasalle  Partners.  Inc  

Uhndorft  i  Babson  Real  Estate  Cosnsal  . 


Mayer  Brown  t  Piatt  Sentencing  Commission  Coalition 

Memll  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Midway  Airlmes.  Inc  „ „_ 

Nalco  Chemical  Co 

National  Faculty 

NcsHe.  SA  . 


Product  Liability  Coordinating  Cauacil 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc  „ 

Sania  ft  Pacific  Corp  

Sara  Lee  Corporation  

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 


Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Coot  Counlif  . 

Tele-Communications.  Inc 


Vulcan  Matenals  Company,  Midwest  Diviiioii . 
National  Righl  to  Work  Committee 


American  Optometnc  Assn  . 


Uague  ol  Women  Voters  of  the  Unitatf  Stilts  . 

BP  America.  Inc 

J.  G.  Boswell  Co  

New  York  Cotton  Eichange 

Supima  Assxiatno  of  ~ 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Public  Securities  Assn 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

Cellular  Telecommunications  hdusliy  Assn 
(ForChabot  Observatory  t  Science  Center)  . 

City  of  Chattanooga  

Clark  County 


Council  of  American  (Xierseas  Research  Centers 

Desert  Research  Institute  

Electron*  Data  Systems  Carp 

General  Atomics  

Hamilton  County 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Johnson  Controls,  Inc  

Monarch  Wine  Comapny 


MASSPORT/Commonwealth  of  Massachusalts  . 

National  Medical  Care _ _ 

Nevada  Resort  Assn  

Transamanca  Corporation  . 


Unncrsity  of  Nevada/las  VtfiiAiaaRh  Cialir . 

Unncrsity  of  Nevada.  Reno 

Washoe  County  

Common  Cause    __ 

American  Electnc  Power  Co.  Inc  ... 
Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  . 

Carolina  Power  (  Light  Co  

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 


Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Toik,  kc  . 

General  Atomics 

HNSX  Supercomputers,  Inc 

Louisiana  Energy  Serviets 

Oiford  Energy  Co 

Sulaska  Corp  

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Turtock  Irrigation  District  

Westmghouse  Electnc  Corp  ._ 

Yukon  Pacific  Corp  . 


Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  M.  kic  . 

WomK  Electnc  Powtr  Co 

Cantral  t  South  Wast  Corp 

Citicorp 

Elactnnic  Data  Systems  Carp  

Hong  Kong  Tiade  Devdopmont  Caundl 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Stmalach 


United  Statis  Automobile  As» 

Conung,  Inc 

""  "   "   tac  . 


Amencan  Vettfintiy  Medical  Ann 

United  Assn  of  Journeymen  t  Awnnticts  ol  the  P.  t  PJX  . 

Association  of  AmerKan  PuWishea  be  

Coca-Cola  Company 

Coca-Cola  Eaterpnsos,  he 

MMfuel.  bK  , 


Motion  Pctun  Assn  Antiica,  lie  . 


2i50M 
3.0C0.0O 

nut 


1.000.00 
13.822.50 

6,000  JW 
XJMM 

"Tjiicjo 

18,135.00 
754J5 


SiMt 


2.710.66 

im'M 

2.000.00 
2.000.00 
U75.00 
3,500.N 

IxiiiM 

4,500.00 


200.00 
800.00 


3.000.00 
2,400.00 
3.000.00 
15.000.00 
15.000.00 
7,000.00 


12,000.00 


17J90.02 
2.250.00 
7.500.00 
2,250.00 
2,250.00 
6.000.00 
6.000.00 
4.500.00 
6.000.00 
4.500.00 
4.500.00 
2.250.00 
3.100.00 
6,560.00 
6,00tJI0 

7U7 


700.00 


700.00 


6Ct.OO 

20.ooo.n 

6.000.00 

'TuiiJi 

396.75 


IMJO 


80240 
493  79 


2,620.00 

4,606.64 

2»J» 


4J08J7 


ZMM 


¥»SI 


9I0J8 


2».ll 


250M 


993.00 
IMOOO 
225.00 
193.00 
420.00 


40  00 
1J62JI0 


200JI0 


6M.00 


654.49 


92.45 
MM 
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McO«nG*r>nl( 

Do 

Rotait  S.  McCmuuilMr. 
C^it  HMkMis  HcConiHll. 
Stttkm  HcCmmHI.  1334  6 
G.  HcCoiMtl  t  Auaciatn. 
MiHi  A.  IfcConiMCk.  1120 
Hm4i«i  McCm,  1800  Iba 
Stnn  A.  McCtur.  1030  15»i 
MM  HcOiMtt.  2000  K  St 
Cluilci  1.  McOtraiott.  1155 
Oanal  J.  HcStrmott.  1155 
HcOmolt  Mil  I  Enwi).  1 

Ol 


lOil  PiMsrtania  Am..  MT  NisninftDn.  K  20004 
!251  Msawsin  Am.,  NW  Washmitw.  K  20007  . 

:  iiMt.  m  ritth  nw  MshmitM.  dc  2000s 

4716  NwtuM  Dnw  Alcandni.  VA  22309  — 

CbiMctKUt  Am.,  NW  WasArnclni.  K  20036 

Am.,  m  WtjIiiiiitM.  X  20036  

UiMt.  m>  11020  Nastiiniton.  DC  20005 

SHi  Flew  Wnli>n|lon,  DC  20006  _ 

I  MiMCticiit  Am  .  M  WisKinitofi,  DC  20038  

0  niwcticut  Am.  NW,  1500  WisHmitcn.  DC  20036  . 
i$>  K  St..  NW.  1500  WisJiington.  DC  20006-2296  .. 


Oi. 
t». 
D*. 
k. 
k. 
Ot. 
Bl. 
k. 
k. 


Do 


Do 


SAoyI  Pftonon  HcGrith.  ;il 
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Ortanizatiofl  or  lndivi4Ml  niioi 


K.  he  801  PMas*)Mnii  Am..  NN,  1820  Wiihinfton.  DC  20004-2604 


Cni|  McOonaU.  215  Ptnnsy  rami  Am  .  S£  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20O03 

Umft  T  HcOomM.  115  161^  St..  NW  Waslirn|toii,  K  20006 


Jack  McOonaM.  1001  PMinsf  nnia  Amom,  M,  •625-S  Wasliin|to<i.  DC  20004 

Do 

Hcliail  D.  McOonaM.  Maryliid  PMrolwm  Council  60  Wast  St .  M03  Annapolis.  M)  21401 
Tom  McOonaM.  Aitaf  8  Hadd  m  1100  Huntin|ton  Bkt|  Clc«cland.  OH  U115  . 
Jack  IkDoiiaM  Co.  1001 1^  isylvanta  Amow.  m.  1625-5  Wasliiniton.  K  20004  . 

Do 
Manan  E  McSoadl.  1275  P4n]yl«ania  Am..  NW.  4tn  Floof  W»stim|toii.  K  20004 
Andm  S.  Hc£l«a»ii.  1627  I ,  StiwI.  NW.  1700  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  . 
Robart  H.  McFaditto.  1620  E  a  Stntl.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Rotait  I.  IfcFaflm  Ir .  350  S   F>itr  Straat.  11025  St  Paul  MN  55102  . 
Bcrtra  8.  McGann.  Dm  Elmc  Dtt  Road  Stamton.  CT  06926-0700 


Dallas,  TX  75221-2880 


Back)  McGaa,  PO  Bd  2880 

OoAM  laa  McGat,  1001  Con  Kticiil  Aw .  1701  Washm|toii.  DC  20036  . 

Kaiw  McGaa,  805  15tli  Sim  I.  NW,  1300  WasAinfton.  DC  20005 

ManditD  McGatiaa.  2030  M  M.  NW  Wasnmiton.  DC  20036 

Patncia  Mcbll,  1101  14tli  S  raat,  NW.  1200  Wasmngton.  K  20005 

Patncia  G  McCinnis.  Franoi  HcGinnis  8  Rees  1000  Potofliac  St.,  MN.  8401  «Mintlni.  K  20007  . 

Ro«a>t  U  McGhXtm.  815  \%*  St .  M  WasAin|to«.  K  20006  . 

Phytlis  H  McGntm   1875  E|i  Strati,  MN.  HOC  WasKington.  DC  20006  . 

loKOh  M  McGrail.  52  Nasnigton  Am  Mlliamstown.  NJ  08O94  . 


Danid  H  McGralh.  lOCO  Wit:  on  Bouwvanl.  12300  Adingtgn.  VA  22209  . 


I  \m  St.  NW  Washuifton.  DC  20OO5 


Rcnam  L  McGraw.  950  I  Eif  int  Plaza.  SW  Waslnngton.  DC  20024 

McGuinass  8  Williams.  10151  ISIti  Straat.  NW.  tl200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Joiapli  M.  McGuira.  1501  WHon  Bou*vaiif.  1600  Admgtofi.  VA  22209 

Maiy  laa  McGuin.  2300  Clai  mOon  SM  .  HOlO  Admgton.  VA  22201  

Monca  M  HcGoin.  1331  P^nsytnnii  Am  .  NW.  11500  Notn  Lubtiy  Washington.  K  20004-1703 

McNala  Coot  8  WMn.  PC    1:00  ChamOaf  ol  Commafca  Builoing  Inoianapolis.  81  46204 

Patnck  J  HcHugh.  c/o  NTS  RetiMum  Council  150  State  Straat  Albairr.  NY  12207  . 

Jamas  E-Mdnwiiajlr.  122' "         -—  - 

R  0  McMit  8  Associalas 


:  Sfaet.  NW,  1740  Washington.  DC  20001 

S54  Tanglaaood  Road  Hamitaga,  PA  16148  

McMyit  Kalio  8  Kniia  Co .  i.PA..  Tha  Gallana  8  Toaen  At  Encvw*  1301  East  KnDi  Straat.  81200 CtVMlantf.  OH  44114 

Jo*«  J.  McKackna  M.  805  1!  ID  St..  P8N.  1300  Washington  DC  20005  

nmas  1.  nam.  1000  Wih  n  Bouiavaid.  #2800  Adington  VA  22209  

1224  ITtli:  trail.  NWWasAfflfton,  DC  20036 

Strait.  NN  Washmglon.  K  20005 


HE 

McNmm  8  Cum,  1575  En 


Ma  E.  Mctaoit.  701  Pmnsi  «ania  AMnM,  M)  Wastiington.  DC  20004 

Robait  T  MdlifliM,  1250  C  anactcut  Am  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20038  ...._ 

William  C«lm  WOtmt.  Oil  Mounia  Piik  Laa  Firm  30  Rockriallar  Plaza  Nnr  fdili.  NT  101 12 

GaraM  J  NManaa.  2200  N  8  Road  Alundna.  VA  22314    

C.  A.  Ilack'  Hcbia^r.  225  I  bttti  Waslmiton  Straat  Mundna.  VA  22314  

Mnlti  HUMUMa.  2000  K  !  nat,  NW.  8th  Flow  Washington,  DC  20006 

rMMf  P.  Mdtom.  600  Pan  Dtvama  Am  .  St.  1200  Washington,  K  20003 

""  .  m.  81000  WashmtlM.  K  20005 


ftmea  X  mMfftm  Jr..  1  II  14(8  Sbwl  m.  81100  NnlM|lD«.  DC  20005 

Jims  D.  McUaiMm.  1120  lotmactiat  Am..  MN  Kasltmgton.  K  20036  

trt  MciiM.  490  Itataal  f  la.  SW,  83200  WasAinitgn,  K  20024-2120 

"  St  Pill,  lil  55164 


iD. 

I H.  HdHtaa.  122  C 
rUata.  PX.115S 


FMk 
J. 


833 

H 
2381 


TlMui  1.  MdjM8.  SO  «tat 

lOOl  MIsaa  loalmrd.  t27M  Ailmgton,  VA  22209 
,  11718  Bomiaa  Gnan  Dma  Rnton.  VA  22090 
■>,  3900  N  scMsia  Im..  NN  NaskMifton.  DC  20016 
,  1331 1  MiDlMau  AM*ai.  NN  Wtstanilan,  K  20004 
C  «.  MlMiNiii.  2021  K  sua  t.  NW,  8306  Nas*«|toa,  K  20006  . 
,  1899  L I  U  NN,  81100  Wastmglm,  K 


iL  NN,  8750  WastMaiton,  K  20001 

IStt  Stmt.  NN.  8400  WaskMflM.  K  20005  . 


1817 

hXm  Mac  82700 
SImL  W.  8808  attfnitlii.  K  20037 


I.  CA  95814 

NntnwlM.  K  28004 . 


Emplo«*r/Cli«nt 


Paramount  Communications,  he 

hrpetual  Corn 

Rank  Vidao  Strvicis  Amanci  

Gmiral  Atomics  

LB  Industries  . 


American  Council  it  lid  Insiiranct.  tic 
Fidention  lor  AmeiKan  Immigration  Rifonn  (Fair) 

Allheimar's  Assn  

Grumman  Corporation 
Amencin  Bankers  Assn 


National  Rural  ElectrK  CooptntiM  Assn  . 

Nortti  American  Eiport  Gram  Assn.  he  . 


National  Comm  to  PreserM  Social  Sacunty  8  Madican 

Waste  Management.  Inc  _ 

Capital  Holding  Corp 

Alaska  Seafood  Marketing  hstitati ... 
American  Dental  Hygienisis  Assa  . 

American  Imaging  tesn  

American  Meat  Institute 


Amencan  Soc  of  Outpatient  Surgaons ... 
Calitomia  Assn  of  Children's  Hospitals 

California  Avocado  Commission  

CalHiniia  Canning  PeKh  Assn  _ 

CalNgniia  Energy  Commission  

CilHoniia  Kiwi  Fruit  Commission 

California  Raisin  Advisoiy  Board 

Concoro  Grape  Assn  

Good  Sam  Club 

htemalional  Apple  Institute 

Juwnile  Diaoetes  Foundation,  Intifnalian*! . 
National  Potato  Council 


Outpatient  Opihalmic  Surgaiy  Sociltir 

Peter  Plocki 

US  Mink  Eiport  Development  Council 

Washington  Slate  Apple  Commission „., 

Welch  Foods.  Inc 

Public  Citinn.  Inc  

Transportation  -  Communications  Uniott 

Jxk  McDonald  Co  (ForDow  Corning  Corp)  

JKk  McDonald  Co  (ForOulboard  Manne  Corp) . 

AmerKan  Petroleum  Institute  „.... 

Jet.  Inc 


Dm  Coming  Corp  

Outboard  Manne  Corp 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  

Institute  of  Scrap  Recyding  Indudriis  

Hslor  Vrinch  Hanufacturars  Assn  oi  Hit  05..  IM  . 

AuMfiCM  Mnbani  Institute  

ntmy  Boiras,  he  ~ — 

0iy«  Energy  Company  

Bunmglon  Industnes.  Inc 


Credit  Union  National  Assn,  he 

Common  Cause  

American  Nurses'  Assn  

California  State  Dept  of  education  

American  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  of  hdustrial  Organizatioin 

Tobaao  Institute — 

Aircraft  Oimers  8  Pilots  Assn  

ATiT  Federal  Systems 

Amencan  Fmawial  Sennces  tesn 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  — 

Workers  Compensation  Integrity.  Stability  8  Equity  (WISE) 

Air  Conditioning  8  Refrigeration  Instituta 

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manulactuiers  . 

hdiana  Bell  Telephone  Co  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Amencan  League  for  Eipoits  8  Steunty  Assistanct.  he  . 
Graenbner  Companies  


Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Il 

Grumman  Corporation  

Western  Coal  Traffic  Laagm  . 
FertiliBr  Institute 


Edison  Electric  hjtituti 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  he  . 

Amencan  Pulpaood  Assn  

Amencan  Trucking  Assns,  he  ...._ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  US*  „ _. 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  8  Madtcan  .- 

hdependent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amenca.  he 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks) 

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForCR  Bard.  Inc)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (ForPar  Ptiarmacautieal.  he)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (Foi4Jptohn  Company) 

Amencan  Dental  Assn 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  

National  Assn  ot  Postal  Supnvnen  

Wist  Publishing  Company 

IRW.  he 


Nrtional  AutomatK  Marchandisini  Assn  . 

fannie  Mae  

General  Ehctnc  Ca  . 


McMillan  8  Farrell  Assgeiatn.  he 

Enon  Corporation  ._ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Mipandml  Colkfn  t  UniMnitas  . 
Allied-Signal.  he  . 


Association  oi  Banb  in  hsuranca  (ABO  .- 

UK,  Group,  Inc -.... 

Edison  Ehetnc  hstiluta _ 

fiaofgia-Paotie  Corp - 

htanatiORal  Assn  tor  rmanaal  Plamnnf  . 

Nm  York  Stall  Banters  Am 

Rarfolk  SouOwni  Corp 

fhillips  Mshum  Co  . 


Sauth  Canlina  Fonstiy  Assn 

Stutt  Caraiina  Rntaiefi  Autfconly 

SMi  ol  Hawaii   _ 

lbitai|twM  Ehetnc  Corp  

" he  . 


IRN,  he 


WmthMl  Adinnn.  he  (Forfnkanr  il  TwtQ) 


Riceipts 


6.24lia 


Eipandituras 


70J} 


Si50JI0 
112.00 

250.00 
100.00 

3J07.00 

3J50.00 
1.875.00 

287  JO 

1,777  J9 

1.500.00 
2IM0.0O 

2.077iO 
33.950.00 
23.748.50 
43.008.75 
24,650.25 
36.816.25 
537.50 

3.000JIO 

2t3J5 

4.7S7J9 
3.548.47 
1.225.00 
2.635.47 
4,177.41 

240.00 

6M0M 
2I.000JI0 

2.993.75 
26.4«2i0 

1.000.00 
1.000.00 

997  J2 

1517.75 
I.249JS 

3.000.00 

3.000.00 

IMSJO 
7.725.00 

4.080.00 
500.00 

1740574 

7.000.00 
I.SO0.00 
4.0O0.00 
300.00 
10.925.04 
3,482.00 
40.000.00 
20.279.56 

5.469.48 

1.200M 

38.70 

547.01 

187.10 

33.73351 

1.581.07 

2.050.00 

125.27 
244.85 

700.00 
25000 

13.760.00 
..„....___ 

200.00 

429.00 

I.O00JO 
7.083.00 

600.00 
46.40b"(i0 

300  00 

625  00 

17.499.99 

4.285.71 

liSMM 
11.000.00 
251900 

323i7 

7713 

3il4.71 

410.48 
586.22 

7.615.00 
4S0JI0 

8J62S0 

10J50.00 
l.OOOilO 

400.00 
7.SI8JI0 

9.7a0JI0 

I4.4S0M 
4S0JI0 

IJOOOO 
1.478J8 

900JIO 

4J9ZJM 

Txn 

saiio 

10.80 

37SM 

ii876.bb 

18.970  00 
6.416.66 

42098 

2.79600 
lU.M 
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Orianizatnn  w  Indrvidual  Filini 


Imfk/ittlQmt 


Pittr  F.  Mdkish.  1156  IStli  SItMl.  NW,  IIIOI  Wat)iin(tHi,  DC  200IK  . 
John  P.  McNcMai.  2001  L  Street,  m  tlOOO  WasKin|twi.  DC  20036  _ 
lohn  K  McQuaiD.  1008  N  Randolph  Stfwt.  $-103  A;1in|ton.  VA  22201  - 

Maiy  T  UcSortn.  300  5th  Stmt.  NE  Washinitai.  DC  20002  

Kattilwn  P.  UcTiahe.  05  Lamfton  Am.  Nmr  Yorii.  NY  1X17 

Bn»t  McVty.  1255  23rd  Stntt.  Ml  Wajtiiniton,  DC  20037  

Lnlit  S  Miad,  50  F  Sttwt  NW.  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20001 


Jostfili  F  Maadow.  7307  Baltimon  Awnuc.  1112  ColIeK  Parti.  MO  20740  .. 
Mill  K.  Maaglwr.  1333  Nw  Hampstiin  Awnua.  IW  Wasliin|ton.  K  20036 
Ot 


Do. 
Do. 


Fruicts  X.  Hmmt.  182S  En  Stntt.  NW  Wathinfton,  K  20006  . 

Do 

Paul  R.  Haans.  P.O.  Boi  551  Uttle  Roct.  AR  72203 


miliani  A.  Meaia.  1600  M  Stmt.  IW.  1702  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Jostph  J  Madtf.  1730  M  St .  M*.  1515  ««ashin|ton,  DC  20036  

Stawart  C.  Utttm  1155  Ctmnecticut  Aw..  WW  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Ira  Mtlilman.  1666  Comwcticut  Avenue,  m.  UOO  Waslnnfton.  K  20009 

Miclielle  Meier,  2001  S  Street.  NW.  1520  Wasnin|ton.  DC  20009  

Manlyii  f.  Mei|S.  9300  Laa  Highway  Fairtai.  VA  22031  

J.  ReCK  Maisrajer.  1575  E)e  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 _.. 

Susan  R.  Meisinier.  606  Noith  Washington  Street  Aleandna.  VA  22314  ... 

John  Melchar,  230-B  Maryland  Awnua.  Hi.  Washiniton.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do 


Oo. 

Do. 


Kenneth  f.  Mcllar.  1201  16th  Slieet  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Maiiaret  Meltoh.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036-0001 
Carol  Melton.  1133  21st  St..  m.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Joseph  R.  Mamlinno.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  1750  South  Washiniton,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Howard  A.  Manell,  1747  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20006  

David  Meniebier.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  11100  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Do. 


William  P.  Meniebier.  655  15th  Street.  MN.  1225  Washiniton.  DC  20MS  . 
Edward  L  Mcnnini.  1023  15th  Street,  m.  f300  Washiniton.  DC  20005  .. 
Merte  0.  Menssan.  3M  Center-Bldg  220-6E-02  St  Paul.  MN  551441000  .. 
J.  Roier  Mentz.  1333  New  Hampshiie  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Do. 
Oo. 
Oa. 

Da. 
Do. 
D>. 
Do. 


Jane  Mentzinier.  2030  M  Stmt.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

MHinda  Mercer.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washingtoti.  K  20005  

Sandra  K  Meredith.  1133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

Oo _ 


Oo. 


Nancy  Jo  Memll.  1725  K  St ,  m.  #814  Washington.  DC  20006 

Merrill  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20007  . 
Gordon  Memtt.  1100  Wilson  Blvd..  #2000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Richard  P.  Metslu.  1455  Pennsyhnnia  Awnue.  m.  #900  Washington.  K  20004  . 
Harold  E.  Masirow.  1220  19th  Street.  NW  Wishin|ton.  DC  20036 

Mcssaili  t  Kramer.  1500  Northland  Plaza  Buildini  38O0  West  80th  Street  Minneaplas. 

Neil  T.  MessKk.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  m  Washiniton.  K  20004  

lean  L  Mestres.  1747  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  MM.  #300  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 

Ktith  R.  Mastnch.  815  ISth  Street,  m.  #408  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Matthew  S.  Metcalfe.  PO.  Bo  6422  Mobile.  Al  36660 _ 

Jeremy  Metz.  260  Madison  Awnue  New  Torti.  NY  10016 

David  P.  Mttzief.  1200  19th  Stmt.  m.  #500  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

David  A.  Metzner.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washiniton,  DC  20003 

Aldan  M.  Mayer.  1616  P  Stmt,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Fetd.  C.  Mayer  Jr..  2121  San  Jacinto  Stmt.  #2500  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164 

M.  Barry  Mayw.  900  19lh  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  B.  Mayers.  P.O.  Boa  4067  Louisville,  KY  402O4  _ 

Uny  D.  Meytrs.  412  First  Street.  S£  #40  Washington.  K  20003 


I  55431-4409 


l>D. 

Oo. 

Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hayni  t  AstocitlM.  412  Htti  St.  SE.  1100  Wi$hiii|tM,  DC  20003 

Do 

Oo „. 


Oo. 
Do. 


Daniel  Mca.  1001  PenmylvaiM  Jtw..  NW  Waskiniton.  DC  20004 

David  R.  Mica.  Ftonda  PetioMiim  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Street.  #800  Tallahassee,  a  32301 . 

Maiti  A  Micali.  1200  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Laurie  J.  Haidie.  1747  Pennsytvaoia  Aw..  MN  Third  Floor  Washui|toA,  K  20006 

Mctiatl  Beit  1  FiiMliicli.  135  South  LaSallt  Street  (1610  Ckcaio.  1 60603 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Midiatl  G.  Hicktab.  P.O.  Boi  150160  Ulmood  Stitm  ta  PMB  AtMi.  GA  30315 

David  MKhaud.  1400  16tli  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036-0001 

James  G  Miclia'iai.  6917  Granby  Street  Bettiesda.  MO  20817 


Frank  G  Mchataia,  1520  Notmet  Place.  tlOOC  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92676 

Kathleen  Michels,  777  N  Capitol  Street.  NE.  1803  Washiniton.  K  20002 

lames  Francis  Michii.  1300  N  17th  Street.  (1360  Rssslyii.  VA  22209 

Mid-Continent  Oil  I  Gas  Aun.  1919  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  (503  Washi«|to«.  DC  20006 

Mid-yiM  ElediK  Consumers  Assn.  999  18th  Street.  (1635  Damw.  CO  80202  

Michael  C  MiddMon.  100  South  Chartes  Street  P.O.  Boa  987  Baltimore.  MO  21203 

Edmund  MieiTwinski.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw .  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Miirant  Li|al  tetion  Pretram.  Inc.  2001  S  St .  NW.  (310  Washiniton.  DC  20009  ..... 

Lisa  Mihaly.  122  C  Street.  NW.  4th  Fl  Washiniton.  K  20001  

Rene  Milam  Boa  17407  Washiniton  Dulles  Airport  Washiniton.  DC  20041 

Jama  I  Milazzo.  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  (1000  Washiniton,  K  20O06 

Nelson  L  Milder,  1825  K  Street.  NW,  (218  Wa$hin|ton,  DC  20006  

Military  Boot  Manufacturers  Assn,  Belleville  Shoe  Hanufactunni  Co  P.O.  Ba  508  Ballevillt,  I.  62222  . 

Brent  V.  B  Miller.  4207  South  7th  Road  AHiniton,  VA  22204 

Carelynn  E.  Millar.  600  Maryland  Aw..  SW.  (70O  Washiniton.  DC  20024 

Chaz  Millet.  1801  K  Street,  m.  (1105-1  Washiniton.  K  20006 


National  Assn  of  Small  Buaness  hnestnent  Cos  . 

Unisys  Corp  

bitermodal  Marhatmi  Asia 

American  Osteopathic  ton 


Asa). 


Voili  Stale  Bankers  Assn  

Hauck  I  Associates  (ForMatnnal 
National  Council  o)  Farmer  Cooperatnes 

United  Action  lor  Animals,  he  

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Lciby  I  MacRae  (ForOieviM) 

Leboeul  Lamb  leiby  t  MacRae  (Foc:Fctfcral  Employees  Ta>  Group)  

ItBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  t   MacRae  (For:Feibel-Gareli/EnvirDnmental  Standart 
Group) 

leBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For^Golden  Nuuet  Corp)  

leBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (Forftrrsicians  Insuranc*  Assn  of  Anaiica) 

Minb  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Gkivsky  t  Popeo  (Fot&ldman  Sachs  t  Co) 

Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  t  ftpeo  (FoiiSeainties  Mdestiy  kat) 

Artiansas  Power  8  Ujht  Company  

ICI  Americas.  Inc 

hiterlahe  Corp 

Waste  Management  hK 


IJIMM 

imat 

"WCJO 
28U0 


mm 


504.72 

mm 


S00.80 


2j08jee 


Federation  for  American  hnmigtation  Retom 

Consumers  Union  ol  U.S..  he  

Cf  International.  Inc  

American  Soc  of  Assn  Eacutnres  

Society  for  Human  Resource  ManafaiMnl 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichanie  

Food  for  Peace  Coalition  ._ 

Humane  Saiety  ol  the  US. 
Manne  Engineers'  Benetiaal  Assn 

Philippine  Coconut  Authority 

MomK  Manne  htemational.  he 


S, 

tUM 


1 

MM 

300JO 

1S.0OOJO 

II.2MM 


18j00 


8J78j00 


Surety  for  Aminal  Pralaclnia  LagislatMn  _____ 

National  Education  Assn  

Naliooal  Wildlife  Federation  ... 

Wamer  Communications,  he 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (For£herotae  Natioa)  . 


Hall  Estill  el  al.  (ForHoopa  Valley  Tribe)  

Csffield  Uniaretti  Hams  I  Slavin  (ForCondisco,  he)  . 
Consumers  Power  Company 

Hand|un  Control.  Ine  _. 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  . 


National  Assn  ol  Federal  VrttfiMnans  . 
3M  . 


Cadwalader  Mehersham  I  Taft  (ForAmwy) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (For{:iayton  t  Dubilier.  he) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  latt  (for^kivemmenl  ol  Puerto  Ricol  

Cadwalader  Wicnersham  I  Taft  (Foilnstitute  of  kitemational  Containtr  Lt>- 

sors) 
Cadwalader  Mchersham  8  Talt  (ForJIen  Rraer  Gas  Transmission  Company)  ... 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  lalt  (ForMtrccdes-Benz  ol  North  Amenca.  he) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Talt  (ForAiladelphia  Stock  EKhanfi.  he) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Talt  (For^nceton  Unnr  hwstment  Co  8 

Council  on  Education). 

Common  Cause  „_______ 

Amenean  Nurses  Assn 


DGA  International,  he  (For£if  Ml  AH  of  Ore  6a«  Dal  lor 

DGA  Intefliatmal.  Inc  (For:Solreavia) 

DGA  International.  Inc  (ForiKCMA) 

March  ol  Dimes  Biith  Odeds  Foundation  


Hu|hes  AHcrelt  Company  „ 

Amenean  Interaatiorial  Group,  he 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  8  Ciresi  (For:htenational  Ftdtfltm  of  FreifM  For- 
warders Assn). 

City  of  Mew  Bn|htoo 

General  Electric  Co 

OXYUSA.Inc 


Food  8  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept  (FAST) . 

Amenean  Family  Corp  

Amenean  Paper  Institute,  he  .___-_. 

Daws,  Graham  8  Stubbs ___ 

Van  Fleet  Associates  

Union  ol  Concerned  Scientists 

Central  8  South  West  Corp 

Aluminum  Assn.  he  


Amenean  Beekoepuii  Fcdtratioii 

htemational  Assn  ol  Relnieratad  Warehotntt  . 

National  Afneultural  Chemicals  Assn 

National  Paanot  Growers  Gnup — 

Rieebelt  Warehouse,  he ________ 

Tens  AIM  Research  Foundation 

AInor  Oil  Company,  he  

Amenean  Sheep  bidustry  Assn 


Colleic  ol  Ainculture.  New  Manco  State  Uanmiiy  _ 
Colleie  ol  En|ineenn|.  New  Maucs  State  UniwsAy  . 

Teus  htemational  Education  Consortium  _.. 

Amenean  Council  ol  Lite  hsuranct.  he  

Amenean  Petroleum  hstitute ________ 

Ibtional  Business  Aircratt  Assn  

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Chcaio  Board  Options  Eichaafe 

Com  Coalition 

DePaul  Unntrsity  

Estate  ol  Edwin  A.  Gallim 


National  WIdlrle  Federation  . 
Federeted  DepI  Stores,  he  _ 
Undsdell  Co 


Amenean  Assn  ol  Num  Anesthatisti 
(ForJIational  Data  Corpontnn) 


MNC  rinanciil.  he 

U.S.  PuUc  Merest  RtsMich  Gm* 


Children's  Deimse  Fund 

Affltncan  Hmpsper  Publisher]  Am  . 
tPAntnca.  he  . 


Ameticsn  Sac  ol  Machaacal  En|«Mn 


AatficM  Grew  PiKtica  An* 

National  Fad  oi  hda«tn4««t  BusiMts  . 
Glass  PacU|m|  hstitute 


ismM 

2.4O0j0O 


4.500.08 
4.129.25 
2.11S.18 

\1H»2i 


IMUM 
llOM 
6.734.00 

"UMio 
4SSJI0 


3S2J7 
3IU2 


t^jOO 
~~34r« 


67.00 


33iO 


5.133  76 
795.00 


90.49 


2.000.00 

70.694.00 

100  00 

5.000.00 
53.503.50 


38$J4 


234  53 

558.00 


829.14 

2.in« 


IIOM 
f3J7 


M78M 
13.749.8) 
2A25M 

~~"50S 


3MtM 


xmM 

12.000.00 
4JO0.0O 
21.420J0 

liSMM 
I2M.00 
3jmJ» 
15.000.00 
5.000iM 
I.025il0 
5.000M 
12$J10 


SJ88M 


138J5 


131JI2J1 


(.1S2J4 


S7$.13 


llSiO 


MM 
656.40 
342.45 

1.160iS 

TwTn 
isiJi 

65.18 
618J1 
302J4 
87$J8 

IJ40M 
150.78 


12187 


24A7.74 


3.189.00 


200.08 
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Oritnizatnn  or  Mnidual  Filioi 


Einpto|tfA;ii«rt 


Rictipts 


bptndrtuns 


S  ml, 

ICKlKllM 


Monk  Imit  MiHk.  ISa  1  M 

Dmiv  Hilltf  2313  South  I 

Ednrt  C  Milltf.  1001  fvua^nu  I 

Fnncim  MiMtr.  1627  Umont '. 

GniK  Mill*,  tn  Swtli  Capita  < 

Retort  G.  Hill*.  1101  UUi  r 

Rvhtrt  W  Milltr.  1701  ( 

Sintfn  WlK.  2343  SwOi  I 

Stan  HillH.  1120  CMiacticirdM*..  M  Wuli<n(tiM.  K  20036 

HMr  1  Ctwalw.  CMb.  655    M  St.  NH.  tMO  Waittiiifloii.  K  ZOOCb-im 

Ot 

Oi 

Ot 

Ot 


StiMts.  m  Washinitwi.  K  2000S 

Stmt  Winiton.  VA  22202  -.. 

ma  Am..  UN  Wnlniiitoii.  DC  20004-2599 
'.  im.  m.  ««t  t4l  Ntshinitoii.  DC  20010  „ 

Stmt  SW.  1520  Wiskinfton.  DC  20003 

NN.  KOO  Washmiton.  K  20005 

BM.  Mniftoii.  VA  22209 

Stntt  AHmitOfl.  VA  22202 


Ot. 

Dt. 


Oi*qr  HMr  AsMCitln.  Ik.  4  0 1  Cw<W  St.  NN.  1325  IIMmi|I».  K  20001 


Oa 

Di. 

k. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

Hi. 

Ot. 
Bi. 

Ot. 
Bt. 
Ot. 
Dl. 
Oi.. 


WRv  C«ssi<»  litiKi  t  Imm  2SSS  II  St..  IW.  1500  «bsliin|tD«.  DC  20037 

Kdifwtlt  Y  Millian.  919  18t^  S  wt,  K*  Washmjton,  DC  20006  

CG  (Me  l*lli|in.  1U2  SW  IJoon  Ciitl*  Piim  Crty,  a  33490 

Donald  H  Millitan.  1303  UinU  Lint  Camdliw.  TX  75006    

Hiri  I  Mllman.  1341  G  StTM.iNW.  1900  Washiniton.  K  20O0S 
Richard  y  Hinck.  1001  PtitnjAania  Aw .  KW  Washin|tixi.  K  20004  . 
Dallas  Miiw.  On*  Tteirai  Ciici  i.  1900  WasHmiton.  DC  20005 
towtk  G.  Hinisti.  66  Slwniian  lutfiua  West  Oangt.  KJ  07052 
Ra*  Allaa  Minnci.  PO  Bo  10<  0.  Act  -A304  LMwntmth.  KS  6604S-1000 
Timodiy  H  Uiwf.  Salan  Laka  I  nw  Un|  Grew  I.  60047 
J.  Ro6aft  Hiirtaf.  1130  Connacttut  Am.  m  H30  WasKinitni.  DC  20036  . 
Mm12  lam  CaM  Fams  Omt^ 
Ot 


Di. 
Ot. 

Ot. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
Oi. 
Oi. 


I  H.  Mini.  1614  20tli 
Itmii  F  Mchall.  1900  Ptnn: 
bna  Shaa  IMctwII.  1 100  lln 
LitnKa  W  IMcMI.  100  ttvitni 
IMcMI  Fnadlandat  i  Gittlanu  i 
Stacaif  I  MoDlty.  1701  Pannsrl' 
D««i4  T  Nodi.  1975  E>a  Sifitt 
Mn  Moalirni.  2200  Mill  Road 
RatNft  E  MDffil.  660  Ciaeli  Rd. 
Manila  MotiKf  2000  «  Stntt. 
Bnan  R  Mnr.  1255  23rd  Str«l 
PMar  A  Molinaio.  1100  15tli  ' 

1331  Ptimi)trani 
I  V  IMac.  1707 1  Stnal 


'.  nal.  m  Washiniton.  DC  70009 


liitvanii  Avenue  IM  WasHmfton.  DC  20068  . 


;ii«et.  m  11203  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Aw .  «  KOO  Bo  69  Washiniton.  DC  20002  . 
1201  Conn  Aw    MK  Wjshinjtoo,  DC  20036  . 
inia  AwniM.  m.  1900  Washin|toa.  X  20OO6 

m.  1775  Washington.  DC  20006 

AlMiKna.  VA  22314  „.„ 

Sawma  Part.  MO  21146  

m  Flooi  Washiniton.  DC  20006 


SIM.  NW. 


IMMan.  912  S)<van 
Ihtatt  A.  ikW>%.  5025  Wisco  i: 
C.  MaiHir  MMpn.  1010  Oiscoa^n 
CknstatlMr  Mmak.  1957  E  SI 
Jtms  M  Ifcutfnanr.  1455 
Mn  H.  lbiil|Dimiii.  2715  M 


Pa  iflsflvama  Aw  .  NW.  KOO  Washmiton.  DC  20004  . 
•^  *».  1300  Washinitwi.  DC  20007 


Dt 
Oa 


II  tn 

Mttuc  msatti 


SraMai  B.  Hatdy.  9(9  laka* 
JtMiP.  Hm«.  1724 

mm  «.  mm.  TX\  Wastpail 
Mat  HWB.  1730  RMt 
Ctilti  Mm.  ini  >  Stnal 
FiMk  B.  Hwt.  3003  Btttnlitl 
Mart  P.  mm.  1000  Vnmt  A 
Obmmmun  isnSL. M. 

IA.llHt.1133 

Ot 


Itan 


Ot. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Tat  E.  Mi 


5125 1 
1156  1501! 
13001! 

mki 


IM. 

L 


Ltaammmt. 


l»7EaMt 
I7MI.I 

■.IMS 
ro.  Da  2J7| 
13911 

mRsuw 

777  14a 


Ot. 

Ot. 
Ot. 

Bt. 


L  Itaii.  5201 IMI 
Lata  thctMi  IBBB 


(  Popeo.  P  C  .  1825  I  SIraal.  NW,  11200  Najliiii|tm.  DC  20006  . 


MOO  Washmiton.  DC  20037 


•  1200  Washiniton,  OC  20005  

la  Aw  .  NW.  N65  Washm|ton.  DC  20004 
•725  Waslw»|to«.  OC  20036  


AwniM  Fainmnt.  WV  26554 


sin  Awnua.  IM  WasAinitoii.  DC  20016  . 

Awnae.  (SOO  WasAinHon.  K  20007  . 

Washiniton.  K  20006 


BM..  «6  Smitli  laka  TalM*.  CA  96150  -_ 

Aw .  NW  Washinitoii.  K  20036 

I  AwiMia.  NW.  (6500  Washwiton.  K  2000C  . 

Dn«t  McLean,  VA  22102 

•1000  Washiniton.  K  20036 

•900  WasAiniton.  K  20006  

Itad  Oak  Brook.  L  60521  

..  NW.  •BOO  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

•1015  Washiniton.  OC  20005  


SlnatRW. 


fl32B04  

•1201  WaskHi|(Da.  K  2O0O5 


NW.  •10701  WtslMfloii.  OC  20005  _ __ 

1000  I6UI  SmI.  Ml.  (702  Washiaflot.  K  20O3S  . 


OC  20006 


SmI  Ihsalii.  m  22209 


9ntlb«0i1tMs.lA  70115  . 

MS  3B776 

•lOOOItakMltg 
DC  20006 


K200O5  . 


K  20005 

Mi.  tun  Fiti  awdi.  VA  mil ._! 

SL.  M.  1000  K  IMttftit.  K  2003*  . 


NatMiial  Assn  ol  Home  Buihlars  of  tht  U.S. 
Denny  Uillef  Associates 


American  Council  ol  Lite  Insiiranc*.  kc  

RainPow  Lobhy.  Inc  

LTV  Aerospace  t  Defense  Ct . 
Amerxan  Health  Care  Assn  ._ 
Amencan  ChiisprKtc  tosn  ... 

Denny  Miller  Associates  

American  Bankers  Assn  -. 

Boeini  Company  . 


7.500.00 
1.OOO.0O 
3.920.00 


16.000.00 


Electronic  Industries  Assn  

Eiport  Soun:e  Rule  Coalition  

Great  Northern  Insoitil  Annuity  Coip 
Hewfett-PKliard  Co  . 


Orianization  tor  Fair  Treatmeiit  of  M'l  Inwstnwiits 

Pacific  Medical  Center  _ 

Professional  Services  Council 


400.00 
2.400.00 


Schult2 1  Che2  (foi:  Ckcait  RMtaitk  and  Tnditi  Gnvp) 

Ace  Nowlty  Company  .„ _.._ _ _ _ 

Boeini  Company  , 

Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corp 

Comprehensiw  Health  Educatm  FoundatiM 

Gamma-MetrKS  

Makah  Tribal  Council  „ _ 

Manne  Eniinecrs'  Beneficial  fcuui  

Momentum  91  

Ofin  Corporation  

Pacific  Nuclear  Systtnn.  tic  

Port  of  Tacoma _ „ 

Sabey  Corporation 


State  of  Washiniton.  Dipt  ol  Transportalim  . 


In-City  Industrial  Dewkipment  Council  riROEC) 

TrputMie,  Inc   _ 

National  Motorsxrts  Comm  of  Accus  _ 

W.  R.  Grace  i  Co _ 

American  Telephone  &  Telefraph  Co 

Law  Enforcement  Television  Netynrk 

Pliilip  Moms  Manaiement  Corp  

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  kit  

Amencan  Fishini  Tackle  Manufactunn  Assn 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America 


I.OOO.OO 
3,000.00 
1.000.33 
1 475.00 
1.500.00 
300.00 
4.000.00 
1.875.00 
3.000.00 
1.062.50 
1.125,00 
1.200.00 
1.500.00 


1.000J3 


6.000.00 


600.00 
1.750.00 
19.000.00 
6.66t.00 


CF  Mdiijtiies,  Inc 

Sttdan  Company  Servicts.  lac 
he 


Communications  Industries  Assn  of  Japan 

Home  Recordini  Ruhts  Coalition  

Hou|hlon  Mifflin  Company 

Mort|a|e  Insurance  Companies  ol  Amahca  . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  

National  Truck  We>|lit  Advisory  Council 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  t  Co,  Inc  

Turner  Broadcastinj  System.  Inc _. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  

Potomac  Electnc  Poiwr  Co   _ 

Financial  Eaculives  Institute  

American  Airxulturt  Mowment  Inc 

National  Bank  of  Libena  

E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

Geor|ia-Pacilic  Corp 


500.00 
170.10 
3.610,00 
15.000.00 
1.370.00 
3.312.00 

'I'SMM 
476.00 


6.0O0.0O 

499.02 

139.132.00 

3.000.00 


Amencan  Movers  Conference _ 

National  Alliance  of  Ptiysicians  and  Sur|eons „.„ 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  t  Medicare  

Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  I  Leader  (For.lntemational  Communications  Assn) . 

Union  Cartide  Corp _ 

General  Electnc  Co _ „.... 


1.400.00 
100.00 
125.00 

2.135.00 


Manchester  Associates.  Ltd  (ForNissan  kMor  Company.  Ltd) 

Policy  Consultinj  Sennces.  Inc  (For  Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd) 

Manchester  Associates,  Ltd  (ForMssan  Motor  Manufactunni  Corp.  USA)  . 
Policy  Consultini  Seraiccs,  Inc  (Fo<:N<ssan  Motor  Manufactuiinf.  USX) .. 

Airspace  Technoloor.  Inc  _ 

Amal|amated  Transit  Union.  AFl-CIO _ 

Gnicary  Manufacturers  of  Amenca,  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America ____._.. 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons.  Inc 


Murray  Scheer  t  Montiomcry  (ForNational  Assn  ot  State  Outdoor  Racreatna 
Uaison  Officers). 

National  Rural  Water  Assn  _ _. 

Murray  Scheer  (  Mont|omety  (For.OMalwnia  Slate  Medical  Asm) 

leaiue  to  Saw  Lake  Taho*  _ _ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Ine  

Atchison  loptka  (  Santa  Fe  Raikny  Co 

NIITBA 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiement  Assn 

American  Teitile  ManufKluitfj  Institute.  Inc 

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc 

Public  Securities  Assa 

JC  Pinnay  Co.  Inc  

Acusta  Greup 


Amencan  Lu|uc  for  Eiport]  t  Security  Assistanci  (AliSA) . 

Outdoor  Adwrtisini  Assn  of  Amenci  _. 

Panawa  Gmbk 


DGA  bitematanal.  Mc  (For^Socida  Natmnalc  d'Etudt  at  de  Const  di  Moltiiis 
d'Anation). 

Press  Teleyision  __: 

NCR  Corp  

North  Amencan  Ptiilips  Ceip 

Amencan  Oat  Assn  . 


Harwst  Slates  CoopcniMt 

Konaa  Soyttan  Processors  Asm  . 

Kralt  General  Foods  

Associated  General  Contradan  ol 

Boeini  Company 

Souttiem  Forest  Products  Assa  _. 

Delta  Council 

Ford  Motor  Co 


CoflMioniutms  tMHtm  ol  Amnca 

Ratnaal  Assn  of  Rtalkin  

Amtncan  Cemekery  Assn 


Ad  Hk  Cammittte  on  NKT»  FMVSS  205  Sbadaid  . 

Coalitm  far  an  Undtrdiarte  Rtlal  Bill  

Caalitm  ol  Sopportits  of  tta  Shippmi  Act  

CoRSolidatad  Natural  Gas  Co 

Haiardou  Wastt  Actm  CoaMna 


11.977.x 

600.00 

5.000.00 

B2.00 


1,125.00 
300.00 

1.120.00 
500.00 


16.675.00 
1.000.00 
1.275.M 
500.00 
284  00 
5.0OO.0O 
3.000.00 


1.500.00 


4.000.00 

5.141.70 
7.500.00 

nys 

14.622.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 


2.000J0 


1.000.00 


769  J9 


826.00 
2.460.00 

833.33 
1.530.00 
1.235.00 

245.00 
3.265.00 
1.530.00 
2,460.00 

862.00 

928.00 
1.000.00 
1.235.00 

""bSS 

6.164J7 


900.00 


415.33 


183  J9 


50000 


65.22 


608.00 

iMiod 


7Bi8 


25.00 


38.75 

2.858.99 

206J9 


1J89.14 
liB6.10 
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OrianizitKM  or  Individual  rilinf 


Do. 
Do. 


WiHiim  G.  Honii.  1331  Pmnsrlvinii  Annul.  NW.  f  tSOO-N  WishinitM.  K  20004-1703 

Jarnn  A.  Momll.  1726  M  St..  WH.  1901  Wistiinjlor.  OC  20036 _. 

J.  WiUoo  Horn.  3333  K  Stmt.  NW  Wijhiniton,  OC  20007  

Do 

joHfih  Honn.  1101  15th  SIrwt  NW.  1202  Washm|ton,  OC  20005  

Tom  C.  Momj.  1776  If  Street,  m.  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

khn  W.  Momsm.  5535  Hampstaad  Way  Spnnglield.  VA  22151  

William  C.  Mocnion.  2001  North  Adams  St  Aflinatofi.  VA  22201 

Memim  t  Fotnttr.  2000  Pennsiilvaoia  Am..  NW  Wasliingtoo,  K  20006  

Oi 

Do „ 

Do. 

Do. 


Ewtlyn  M.  Morton,  1909  K  Stmt.  NW  Wasliiniten.  OC  20049  

RusMll  N.  Moslwr.  950  N.  Glebe  Rd..  1160  A;lin;toii.  VA  22203  

jKk  Mosluint2.  701  H  Fairlai  Street  Aieiaitdni.  VA  22314-2045  

Sliellty  R.  Moslmit2. 236  Miu  Aw..  NE.  1608  Waslnngton.  DC  20002 _ 

Doralhy  J.  Mou.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20O05 

Mom  Associatn.  Inc.  2450  Virginia  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 „.. 

Gerald  J  Mossmghoft.  1100  I5th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  ..... 

John  J.  Motley.  600  Maiyland  Aw..  SW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  

L  A.  Motley  and  Company.  1800  K  Street.  NW,  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Motor  and  Equipment  ManutKturers  Association.  1325  ftnnsylvania  Aw    NW,  1600  Washington.  K  20004 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US .  Inc.  7430  Second  Awnue.  1300  Detmit.  Ml  48202  

Thomas  0.  Moulton  k..  1275  Pennsylvania  A«.,  m.  1400  Washington.  OC  20004  

Katfianne  R,  Mounltastle.  203O  M  Si  HM  Washington,  OC  20036  

Paul  W,  Mousseau  It.  3000  K  Street.  NW  Penlhoose  3-A  Washington.  DC  20007 

Stew  Moyer,  1400  16th  Street,  WH  Washington,  OC  20036-0001 


Mudge  Rose  Guthne  Aleunder  t  Ftrdon,  2121  K  Stftet,  NW,  1700  Washington.  K  20037  . 

Do _ _.. 

Do _„ 

Do 

Do. 


Muldoon  Murvhy  t  Faucette.  5101  Wisconsin  Aw..  NW.  1508  Washington.  DC  20016  , 

Oo 

James  S.  Mulhem,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Timothy  P  Mullaney.  P.O.  Boi  1227  Dover,  0€  19903  

Michael  J.  Mullen,  1401  New  Tort  Aw..  NW.  1720  Washington.  OC  20005  

Mullwiholi  t  Bnmsek.  1150  Connecticut  Aw..  NW,  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do __ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo 


John  A  Mullett.  1627  K  SI.  NW.  1500  Washington.  K  20006  

Ann  Mulligan.  1730  M  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20036 

Robert  J.  Mulligan.  655  15th  Street.  NW,  I3S0  Washington.  DC  70005  .. 

Tracy  Mullin.  701  Pennsylvanii  Aw..  NW  Washington,  OC  20004  

Morton  L  Mullins.  700  14th  Stmt.  NW.  II 100  Washington  DC  20005  . 
Betty  J  Mums.  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  1300  Washington.  X  20O04  ... 
Daniel  1  Mumhy.  2300  H  Street,  NW.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037 


James  Jackson  Murphy.  1720  I  Street,  m  7lh  flMi  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jeanne  Mane  Murphy,  805  15th  St..  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

Michael  M.  Murphy.  1101  17th  St.,  NW,  MOO  Washington,  OC  20036 

Paul  T  Murphy.  P.O.  Bo  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261  _ 

Stephen  P.  Murphy.  715  South  Fairfai  Street  Aleundria,  VA  22314  

0  Michael  Murray,  Murray  and  Scheer  2715  M  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington,  OC  20007 

Daniel  H.  Murray.  1133  21st  SI,  NW,  »900  Washington,  OC  20036  

Hyde  H.  Murray,  600  Maryland  Awnue,  SW  Washington,  OC  20024  

James  V  Murray,  1100  15th  Street.  I*H.  lUOO  Washington,  DC  20005 


Rosemary  Gntlin  Murray,  CiysUI  Parti  Four.  2345  Ciystal  Onw  Arlington,  VA  22207  . 

Murray,  Scheer  I  Montgomery,  2715  M  Street,  WW,  1300  Washington,  DC  2OO07  

Do 

Oo 

Do 

!>»,_ 

Oo.- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo . 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Dt 

Do. 


Robert  Musil.  1616  P  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  J.  Muth,  180  Maiden  Ui.  New  Torti.  NT  10038 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  Tas  Committae,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avmue  Mihrautoc.  Wl  53202  . 
Fiad  Mutz  Associates,  1200  New  Hampstiin  Aw,  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Paul  J.  Myir,  Ml  Pnnsytania  Aw..  NW.  1700  Wnbmgton.  DC  20004  . 
Gary  D.  Mym,  501  2nd  Street  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 


Kaien  Mafte  Myers.  1331  Pennsytvania  Aw..  IISOO-N  Washington.  K  20004  . 
Peter  C  Mytts,  50  F  Stieet,  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20001 


Chnstophtf  Alton  MyrKk.  1155  15th  Street,  NW.  1900  Washmgton.  DC  20005  . 

MHO  Industnal  Fonim.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  1807  Washington.  DC  20036 

Alan  r.  Naftalin,  1150  Connectcut  Awnue,  M*  Washington,  K  20036  

Do..- - „. 

David  Scott  Nance.  808  17tli  Street.  NW.  1300  WasAmgtoo.  DC  20006-3910  - 

Gary  M.  Nateman,  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  1825  Washiagton.  OC  20005  

Hardy  L  Nathan,  1750  K  SL,  NW  Washingtun,  DC  20006  

National  Air  Carrier  Assn,  1730  M  St ,  NW.  t710  Washington.  OC  20036 


National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn,  444  N  Capitol  Stieel,  NW,  1845  Wasliington,  DC  20001 
National  Assn  for  the  SeH-Employed  (NASEI,  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  HeigMs.  MO  20743  -... 


EmptoyerAtent 

Piesbytenan  Hospital  Cily  ol  Nia  Tort,  at  •!.  .. 

Scotch  Whisky  Assn  ..._ 

National  Assn  ol  Manufactuiers  ._. 

Scott  Paper  Co  

Bailey  Moms  1  Newhall  (ForMspa  Can.  Ik) 

Bailey  Horns  t  Nnitiall  (For:Upiokn  Co.)  

National  Assn  ol  Marganne  Manofactoren  

Pliillips  Petroleum  Co 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Servicas  ...-.„__ 

Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  lac 

Calitomia  Bankers  Clearing  House  tosi 

City  and  County  ol  San  Francisco 

FonI  Motor  Co 

Mastercard  International.  Inc.  e<  al 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asu  -.___. 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Amencao  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

United  Way  ol  Anienca  

Neighbor  to  Neighbor  Action  Fund 

American  Medical  Assn  

Associatior  of  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Pliarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business 

Abecitrus  -  Braalian  Citrus  Assn  

Adical 

ANC  -  National  Assn  of  CitiK  Industnes  

Sawyer/Millet  Group  (lor  Pliilippine  Sugar 


Pacific  Telesis  Greup 

Common  Cause  


Wealth  Management  Corp  (Focfini)rafl  Mnnttnal.  Ud) 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Footwear  Retailers  o!  America  

Gowmment  of  Hong  Kong.  Trade  OepI 

Japan  Lumber  Importers  Aissn  

Toshiba  Corp  

US  Assn  of  Importers  of  Tedile  and 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co 


lUSITA). 


Pelican  Homestead  and  Savings  Assn 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

National  Lagislatiw  CommittenHat'l  Fratn'l  (Mar  of  F 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc  

City  ol  Fergus  Falls 

Delaware  I  Hudson  Railroad  . 


47Ji 
10.008.00 


uoeoo 


iMi.go 

t26J8 


140JM 


13JS2.S0 

ui'M 

MOO 
17.156  25 
4.560^10 

am 

MOjOO 


3(9,090.00 
IS.000il0 

DSLU 

mm 


32.603.00 
l,732J0 
4JCZ42 


Flonda  East  Coast  Railway  Co  

National  Assn  of  Chapter  13  Trustees    

National  Council  Social  Secunty  Management  Assns.  Inc  . 

North  Amencan  Equipment  Dealers  Assn 

Senior  Eucutnes  Assn  

Soo  Line  Corporation  

lACA  International  Airtioes  

FMC  Corporation  , 


League  of  Women  Voters  ol  the  UoiM  Stilts  . 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn  

National  Retail  Merchants  laa 

Monsanto  Company  

Public  Lands  Council 


Murphy  A  Demory.  Ltd  [Fwfalifornia  Energy  Co.  Inc) 

American  Academy  ol  Actuaries  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  

American  President  Companies.  LM.  It  ll 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp 

fellow  Freight  System.  Inc  oi  Dilaemt 

LTV  CorporalKW  _.. 

BellSouth  Corp 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Ftdtrttion 

Union  Caitioe  Corp 

U.S.  Alt.  Inc  

American  Assn  of  Dental  Schools 

Mochem.  NA 

Bear  Steams  I  Co 

Benton  Mortgage  Company  . 

City  of  Pfiiladelphia 

CtewlaniJ  Cliffs  Iron  Co 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  .. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co 

Independence  Blue  Cross 

Independent  Laboratory  ConmtiMi  

Industry  Council  lor  Tingibli  Aiati 

Iron  Ore  Assn 

LTV  Coqxiration  

National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insuranci  C*  . 

PKific  tlutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Renn  Mutual  Life  Insuranc*  Co 

Philadelphia  Port  Corp  

Players  Club  Ifitemational 


24JB 


27.H 


»M 


11.00 

S2UJ 
2800 

162.26 
U.0O 


3MJI 


4.753  J5 
MJMM 


31  Jl 


16.00 


S,$t4.6f 


ICUI 


27MI 


4JI1S.41 
2M1.00 
2J00.00 


MM 
iMM 


Mjmat 


tMM 


MJO 


SOtJM 


zsua 

SOOJO 


Provident  Mutual  Life  Insuranc*  Co  o<  Pliiladelpliia 

Shubert  Orgamzatnn.  Inc  

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Soeetener  Users  Assn  

Temple  Unnersity  . 


Protenionals'  Coalition  lor  NacMir  Anns  CeMnI 

Asaico.  Inc _ 


Amencan  Bankars  Asan 

CommunKations  Satellrte  Carp  (Camat) 

Gowmment  of  Romama 

Trans  Wbrtd  Insurance  Bi«ken 

Northern  Teleoiffl.  Inc  

Fertiluer  Institute  

Elactronc  Data  Systems  Carp 

Fann  Credit  Council 


Nitnal  AgnChemctl  IMiilin  ttm  . 


Mm  k  Naftalin  (ForJUseom.  Inc) 

Ma«  t  Naftalm  (For  Telephone  1  DaU  SpiMS.  hK) 

SMmrt  and  Stewart , 

Bttr  Institute  . 


Food  Martntiog  Institiiti  . 


400JI0 
2MJ0 

4SO.0O 

3O0.n 

500JI0 

MM 

MM 

IjmM 


534.91 
40.00 
279i3 


3111 


20i.M 


446.11 


2$.« 


400M 

UKM 
500JO 
UtM 
6.9a(i0 
MM 

SMtM 


tJMM 
272.00 


SMJt 


nxtM 


2SjN 
2S.00 


27M 
33.M9.0S 


1,44$« 
411.11 
222J0 


2.l99i0 

listin 


10634 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Ortinuitm  or  Mimdual  H«\i 


IbtaMi  tevi  Iw  Biomedicji  R|««rcn.  818  Connecticut  *« .  IW.  1303  WtjUinitw.  OC  20006 

IWiMil  la»  Iw  H»i|(i(>oflw)(l  Schools,  Inc.  335  locust  St  Pittst)W|li.  M  15218  ..„...™......_... 

IbtaMl  Assn  fw  Stock  Cir  U)  RacinL  Inc  (MSCAfn.  1801  Spectfn}  BotiKvard  0»tona  back,  a  320tS  ..- 

IWieaal  /ton  toi  UnitacmtO  SAxce.  5535  HiflWtMd  Wn  Spmijitld.  VA  22151  ;___^     - 

IWiOMi  /toll  o(  *if  Tfjftc  S«iiiliitJ.  4740  Comdof  PI..  Suiti  C  Brtsmlle.  UD  20705  

Mwui  *sjn  ol  Bni»<taS»s.]l771  «  Stnt  IM  «l»$hfn|!o«.  X  2003«    ..         

IWaiial  lean  ol  Cluin  Dni|  Sfc«.  he.  PO.  Bo  1417  MS  MojiHlna.  ¥»  22313   ..^^. 

Mmal  Asu  ol  FodonI  Wi^inans.  1023  15tli  Strati.  IW..t300  Washin|ton.  K  20005  . 

Natmial  tou  ol  Indwtiidtnt  i 

htmal  Assn  of  Insimnca  f 

National  lain  ol  Lila  Compan* 

Rational  Assn  o<  Hanutactun 

Ratmal  Aun  ol  Mar|ann«  I 

Ratmal  Assn  ol  Rtal  Estati 


km  I  Unwoitus.  122  C  St..  m.  1750  Wa$tiiii|too.  K  20001 
n  Inc  1401  Nn>  Tort  km.  m.  1720  Washington,  OC  20005  — 

.  1455  Pmnjyivama  kit.  11250  Washmiton.  OC  20004  _.... 

1331  Penn  kit    NM  llSOO-Horth  Wishinton,  DC  20OO4-1703  -.- 
iutactuftrs  1101  I5th  St ,  m  #202  Wishinjton.  K  20005 


stmant  tmsts,  Inc,  1 129  201(1  St ,  m.  1705  Washinjton.  DC  20038  ... 


I  Nashiniton.  DC  20OO5 


IhtionaiAjsnolRaalton.  777'14thSt -     .-  ^      ^^        ^     ^ ««« 

Rational  Assn  ol  Sacuntics  an^  Conrniafcial  Attonwrs  1300  I  Stmt.  IW .  M80C  WasHmiton.  OC  20005  . 

Ill  I  SIraot.  m.  MOl  KKashmiton,  DC  20006 

ical  Schools.  2251  Wisconsin  Aw .  IM  Washington,  DC  20007  . 


ators.  he.  1199  N  Fairfai  Stmt.  MOl  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

5205  latstwri  Pike.  <1600  Falls  ClHin:h.  VA  22041 

5th  St..  m  Washington,  DC  20005  

1200  18th  St .  m.  1200  Washington.  K  20036-2598  

he.  1724  Hassachusarts  kn  .  m  Washington.  OC  20036 

S  Quttac  Street  P  0  B«  3496  Engle«)od.  CO  80155 

Railraad  Street  Conjtrs.  GA  30207 


Rational  Assn  ol  Sttwlons. 

Rational  Assn  ol  Trade  t  Tecl 

RitMal  Assn  ol  Tract  Sloo  C 

Nilionat  Baar  Nkataaltn 

Rational  Brailet  CaMicil.  1155 

Rational  Busmtsi  Aircratt 

Ratnnal  CaMe  Tetawiion  Assni 

Rational  Cattlanwi's  Assn.  54: 

Rational  Child  Care  Assn.  lOL. 

Rational  Coal  Assn.  1130  1 7|iij  Street  M  WashHigton.  K  20036  . 

Rational  Coalition  tor  Fur  Tra4.  7200  Wisconsin  AwniM  Bethesda.  MD  20814  

Ritmal  Coalition  tor  Manne  (insatvatioo.  he.  PO  Boa  23298  Savannah,  GA  31403 

Halanal  Conini  lor  a  Human  l|le  Amndmcnt.  Inc.  1511  K  Street  IM.  1335  Washington.  DC  20005 

Rational  Comm  ol  Cities  t  St<es  tot  Airline  Serwce.  Trinsoortatwo  BIdg.  #417  St.  Paul,  MM  55156  

Ratnnal  Comm  to  Prtsarve  Sotiai  Sacunty  I  Uedcaii.  2000  R  Strwl,  NW,  1800  Washington,  K  20006^,.,,. 
Rational  Comm  Afainst  Raorekive  Legislation.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  K,  1406  Washington.  K  20002  . 

Rational  Commereial  Finance  ifcsn.  225  W  34th  St.  Hew  Tort.  »Pf  10122    

Rational  Commynily  k\m  Foiidation,  inc.  2100  M  Street,  m.  I604A  Washington.  X  20037  

.sn   1401  Ne«  Tort  Aw..  M.  11100  Washington.  X  20005  

a.  PO.  Ba  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182 


1  ht'l  Studies.  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Washington.  X  20002  . 
Emoloters.  1735  I  Street,  m  »704  Washington.  X  20006 — 


Rational  Coooaratna  Business 
Ratmai  Cotton  Counal  ol  Am 
Ratnnal  Council  lor  Languaga 
National  Council  ol  Agnculturt  .    ,    . 

National  CoukiI  ol  Firmer  Codperitivts,  50  F  Street,  m.  1900  Washington.  X  20C01 

National  Council  ol  Savings  lr«iitutions.  1101  15th  St..  m.  MOO  Washington.  X  20005 

National  Eiectncai  Manutactuitrs  Assn.  2101  L  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  X  20037  

Natipnal  Fed  o(  hdependent  Bksiness.  150  W  20th  Ave  San  Mateo.  CA  94403 — 

National  Food  Pioetsaors  Assnl  1401  Ne«  Tort  Avenue,  m.  MOO  Washington,  X  20005 =;-ii;-.v 

Ratmal  Fraternal  Oidtf  ol  Price,  c/o  Vorys  Sater  Seymour  t  Pease  1828  L  Street.  IM.  illll  «asbM|to«.  K  20036- 
5104  1 

National  Gram  I  Feed  Assn   ItOl  Nan  Tort  Aitnue.  m.  1830  Washington.  X  20005-3917  

National  Gram  Tride  Council  |030  15th  Street,  m.  11020  Washington.  K  20005 

National  Grange.  1616  H  SI ,  •»  Washington.  X  20006  ,.- ....- 

Natanal  Grocers  Assn.  1825  S|mue<  Morse  Ome  Reston.  VA  22090 


Employei/Client 


National  Guard  Assn  ol  the  Ul.  One  Massachusetts  Ave .  »W  Washington.  X  20001  

National  hdustnal  Transoortalon  League.  1700  %  Moore  St  S-I900  Arlington.  VA  22209-1904  . 

National  Laasad  Itousing  Assu  2300  M  St .  IM.  1260  Washington.  X  20037  

Natnnal  Lietnsad  B«itra|e  Ain.  4214  King  Street  West  Alaandna.  VA  22302  

National  M*  Predueers  Federiion,  1840  Wilson  Bhrd  Arlington.  VA  22201  

National  Molorsports  Comm  ollAccus.  2555  M  Street.  IM.  1303  Washington.  X  20037 

National  Multi  Housing  Counci  1250  ConnectKut  Ave .  m  1620  Washington.  K  20036 

Rational  Pest  Control  Assn.  8|00  Oak  St  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 


Ratnnal  Really  Committee.  110  Connectcul  Ave  ,  IM  1630  Wislnngton.  X  20036 . 

Ratnnal  Retail  Federation  70|  Pinnsylvinia  Avenue.  NW  1710  Washington.  X  20004  

Natnnal  Right  to  Wort  Commttae.  8001  Braddoct  Rd  .  MOO  S«nngtield.  VA  22160  

Natnnil  Rural  Electric  Coooer|livc  Assn.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  IM  Washington.  X  20036  . 

Natnnal  Society  ol  Prefessnnll  Engineers.  1420  King  Street  Aloanflna.  VA  22314 

Natnnal  Stone  Assn.  1415  Elt  )t  Place.  IM  Washington.  X  20007  

Natnnal  Strategns.  he.  888  ;  7th  Street.  HW.  12lh  Floor  Washinilon.  K  20006 


Do 

Oe. 

Oe. 


Ratnnal  Tilapiieiia  Cooperatn  i  Assn.  2626  PMnqrlvama  km..  N*  WasHington.  K  20037  „ 
National  Tire  Daalan  t  Retrei  krs  Assn  1250  Eye  Street.  IM.  MOO  Washington.  X  20005 
Natnnal  Track  Eqiiipnwit  Asi  i.  38705  Seven  Mile  Road.  1345  Uvonia.  Ml  48152 


Natnnal  Venture  CapiUI  Asso  latnn.  1655  N.  Fort  Meyer  Or ,  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Ntfnnal  WddMe  Fadaratm,  1 100  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036-0001  

Ratnaat-Amancan  WMasala  i  ;ncafs'  Assn.  201  Part  Washington  Court  Falls  Chuicb.  VA  22046  . 

Irene  Ralmdad.  400  S  Nansm  (Ion  Street  Arlington.  VA  22204  

Hckad  m.  Naytor.  1001  Pem  tdvania  Ave.  NW.  1700  Washington.  X  20004-2502 

Pimala  IM.  IMI  PaanjyMai  tt.  NW.  1300  Washington.  X  20004 

Itck  1  Nan.  1100  Soatk  Bait  mre  Am  Tulsa.  ON  74119 

I  R«  Washington.  K  20037 


Raim  1.  Re*.  2501  H  Street 
St*m  Ml.  555  131*  Street. 
I  E.  Nank.  519  C  Street 


M.  t300W  Washington.  K  20004  . 

K  Washington,  X  20002 


Fndanct  N,  Raill.  600  5tli  St  ael  Aurora.  I.  60505 

Ml  t  Cmmi.  Ik.  (IS  Ca  laactcut  *«..  NN.  NOO  IIIMia«M.  OC  21)006  . 


I  TaM  S*  iMln  Aaia 
liiBli.  2301  H 
lChi*i.S77 
lS.lMMI.7«lSJi 

I  ■.  Umm  K  PA 

itH«a«K.Px;,|tiSLa.. 


.IS50 


K  20036  . 


Itm..  S.  Naskn|lo«.  K  20003 
NN.  6400  Neshmfloa.  K  20006 


.  HalM.  2000  ■  Stwl 
■  Raba.  101 
I  Natal.  1125  I  SbHl 

L  Rbwim.  IIOO  151 1  SL.  NN.  1900  l)ailM|te«.  K  20005 
ckKtaMt  1750k 
iHllai.  1300 1  SUaat 
It.  OK  IkaOa  U»d  A 
.1130 
,1500  K 


Tart  Aaaiiaa  NH  NaslMillan.  X  20006 
1350  1lnk»f».  K  20005-4107  .... 
IK  mnkmtm.  K  20018 


NN.  M30  Nashmgton.  K  20036 
NN,  0200  Namnflaii.  K  20005 


I  Ba»ital.  2  NaNak  Nay  Nakan.  MA  01001  _ 
^6  imm^m  Anna  Raw  Toit.  RT  10017 

K  20037  

Sbial  HntG*  312« 

Dr.  McUia.  Wt  22102 


23451  NnOniki.  K  20026 
NH,  f  1000 1 


OC  20036  . 


Nitioiial  Baar  Wkolesalars  AtM 


Receipts 


National  Retail  Meicliants  Atw 


Alliance  lor  Capital  Access  ... 
Amancan  htematnnal  Group  . 

Manor  Care — 

Tiiaa  G(«ap 


Natnndad  Associates  (forAiUppMa  Embtsty) . 

Allied-Signal.  Inc  

National  Cattlemen's  Assa  

Mapco.  Inc 


Chemcal  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America 

Hospice  Assn  of  Amenca/Natnnal  Assn  lor  Hama  Can  . 


American  Methanol  hstituta 

General  Electrx  Industnal  and  Power  Syitaas  — 

Government  ol  Jamaica  

Hashemite  Kingdom  ol  Jordan  

Islamic  RepuDiic  o(  Pakistan 

Joint  Diseases  North  General  Hospital — 

Kingdom  of  Morocco  

Puerto  Rico  Economic  Developinent  AdomistralBa  . 

Republic  ol  Cote  d'hwre  _ 

Republic  ol  Guinea 

Republic  ol  Kenya 


Dossing  Uranium  lid  - -. 

Sdiomburg  Center  for  Research  h  Black  CaRiiit  . 

North  American  Telecommunications  Assn 

Natnnal  Audubon  Society  

SOMTtCH.  he  _ 

Pliamiaceutical  Hanulacturan  Assa 

Mematnnal  Assn  ol  Fire  Fightan 

American  Soybean  Assn  


173.500.00 
496.26 

i;2ii6.59 


6.672.0O 

1950!00 

143.740.94 


64.000.00 
3300.00 
9.250.00 


899.840.00 
3.025.0O 


136.528.5t 


1.000.00 
1.699.57600 

iiWM 

1.752.73 

448 

1.678.498.00 

2.253  40 


I15J17.50 


82.048.10 
24.979  J9 


7.699.40 

976.234.61 

1.850.50 

47.042.75 

eoo.oo 


Eipenditures 


21.625.00 
3.000.00 
7.570.75 

21.000.W 
2.000.00 


9332.07 


3.499.00 
8325.70 


27,000.00 
5vB75.00 


9.000  00 
I5.000.W 

5.25O.00 

1.700.00 

1M0.00 

58.72 


25.000.00 
60.000.00 
150,000  00 


90,000.00 


300.000.00 


Southern  Company  Salvias,  he  

llucher  Pnffatt  (  Wood  (For£apa  Cad  fm  Caub  SaMi|s  Sank) . 

TliKher  Ptoltitt  6  Wbod  (JFor^stine  Paitnarsl  

Tliacher  Pnltitt  t  Nbod  (ForAillar  Bank.  FSB) 


TkKher  Prollitt  t  Ndod  {fvMti  Federal  Savings  t  l«i  Assa) . 
nackar  Praltitt  8  Naod  (ForMstar  Sawnr  Bank) 


American  Pubic  Power  Assn 

Ckartar  Medical  Corp 

BOH  htematnnal.  he  

Caasohdatad  Rail  Corporatnn  

UMty  Nvdaar  Waste  i  Ire*s*aitalioa  Pisfnm 


12300.00 
1300.00 


530000 


17.985.29 
1.409.28 


7739.95 

4.9tt.67 

160397.72 

«!« 

91361.00 

Woi 

143.740.94 


63,075.09 
18,000.00 
4300.00 
9.250.00 


1,678,498.00 
7i35.47 
13,906.00 
39,290.00 
500.00 
82,048.10 
22.477.41 


7.609.08 


1350.50 

2.900.00 

600.00 

14.962.50 

5.593.75 

77.00 

21.626.00 

1.500.00 
21,270.78 
19,090.05 

2,000.00 


9332.07 


7J7I3I 


6.981.00 
10347.09 
832075 
3.009.41 
U.100.00 


320.71 

130.52 

84.62 

3342.06 

5375.00 

5.66237 

94.65039 

9772.06 

9,000.00 

1.900.68 


471.90 
273.10 

'mJa 

'""iWA 

5.987.78 

7312.75 

103.56 

1.91176 

154.29 

13325.65 

9679 

274536 

21381.82 

17.948.71 

253.49 

133.75 


6.981.75 
61.00 

341  94 
59.070.00 
6777.(6 


2756.69 

433579 

42.00 


450.00 
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Orianiutnn  or  Mividiitl  niini 


SHaiwi  Nmrvmie.  1400  16t1t  S) .  m  Wnhinftm,  DC  20036-0001  

E.  Bnic«  NkMuiii.  1800  M  St..  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Mailm  NicMwii.  1722  E|*  St..  m.  Filth  Flow  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Patnck  J.  Nilan.  1300  L  Stml.  m  Waslnnfton,  DC  2000S  

Man  Mualla.  1133  IStX  Stnet,  NW.  K40  WasKiniton.  K  20005 

Hidiaal  I  Nn.  231  W  Micl»|aii  Stntt.  ff>4S3  Milwaulw.  M  53203  . 


Nimi  HariraM  Dnans  1  Doyli.  Om  TInmu  Cifclt.  Mr.  MOO  Wa$liiii|tm,  DC  20005 

Do 

Bartiara  D  Noctra.  955  Itnlant  PlaM.  SW,  H300  Wajhiniton.  K  20024  _. 

Willier  F  Nolan,  701  Puinsrlvania  *w..  NW  4tti  Floot  Wasliin|to<i.  DC  20004 _ „.. 

Nonprescnption  Dni|  Maoutacturen  Assn.  1150  Connecticut  An..  IM.  11200  Wa>km|to«,  DC  20036  . 

Janrn  A.  NooM.  1250  Cmnecticut  Awniit.  NW.  1318  Wasliiniton.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 

Robort  I.  Noottf.  600  Maiyland  Amuw.  SW.  HOO  Washinfton.  DC  20024 

David  F.  Norctoss.  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  #550  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 


Do 

North  Afflcrican  Eiport  Grain  Asjn.  Inc.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  11020  Washiniton.  DC  20005  .... 

North  American  Telecommunications  Assn.  2000  M  St .  NW.  t550  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 

PatiKe  North-RuOin.  1133  2Ist  Street,  m  Washiniton.  OC  20036 _. 

J.  Hallock  Northcott.  1819  I  Stiwt.  m.  «200  Washiniton.  DC  20036-3822 

Northeast  Utilities  Sernce  Co,  SelOen  St  Berlin,  CT  06037 

Clittord  R.  Northup,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m  Washington.  K  20004 

Steven  R,  Nousen,  P.O  Boi  3529  Portland,  OR  97208  . 


Mary  Ann  Novell.  555  13th  Street,  m  1460  West  Tooer  Washiniton,  K  20004-1109  . 

Silas  0  Nonn,  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  11250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Nusstiaum  t  Weld.  One  Thomas  Circle,  m  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Do 

Hubwt  K.  O'Bannon.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20001 


Oflannon  (  Gitibom.  2550  M  Street,  m.  1250  Wasliington.  DC  20037 

(^orgeO'Bea'Jrr'sisiwii'streeii'Nw'.'l?^ 

Omah  K.  O'Berry,  2000  K  St ,  *»,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 

Coleman  C  O'Bnen,  1709  New  Yott  Ave,,  NW,  #801  Washington.  OC  20006 

David  D.  O'Brien.  O'Brien  I  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW,  11010  Waslmitoii.  K  20037  , 
Raymond  V.  O'Bnen.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Rosemary  L  O'Bnen.  805  15th  Street,  NW,  1610  Washington,  DC  20005-2207 

David  O'Bnen  t  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,,  m.  #1010  Washington,  OC  20037 

James  J.  O'Connell,  Control  Data  Corporation  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  370  Washington,  DC  20004 

Richard  T.  O'Connell.  Richard  I.  O'Connell  t  Associates,  Inc  3208  Traveler  Street  Fairtu.  VA  22030 

Do 

Terrence  M.  O'Connetl  II.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1711  Washington.  K  20001 

Brenda  O'Connor.  818  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1303  Washington.  DC  20006  ._. 

lames  E-  O'Connor.  1101  15th  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005  

Keller  E,  O'Connor.  216  7th  Street.  S£  Washington,  OC  20003 

O'Connor  t  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  1800  Washiniton,  K  20006  


Di. 
Pi. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Dt. 
Di. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 


Emily  CConmr-Kmlp.  777  14tk  StnK.  MW  Wukinitoii,  OC  20005 

Grady  O'Cummings  III,  198  MacOovial  St,  BrDoHyn.  NT  11233 

Paul  T  O'Dty.  1150  1 7th  Strwl.  NW  (tosHington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  A  O'Day.  1629  K  St..  NW.  flOlO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Wayne  ODell,  6004  Wilmington  Dr.  Burte.  VA  22015 _ _. 

Oenise  H  O'Donnell.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #775  Washiogton,  OC  20006  . 

John  F  O'Donnell.  1111  14th  SL.  Ml.  #1100  Washington,  K  20005 

Bridget  aGrady.  3800  N  Fairtai  Dnvc.  #4  Arlington,  VA  22203 

Jane  O'Crady.  815  16tti  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Employtr/Cliint 


National  WMIife  Federatxn  , 
Amencan  Bar  Assn  . 
Barclays  Bank  FTC  . 


Amencan  Postal  Workers  Union,  Ha-CD  , 

Amencan  Logistics  Assn  

Wisconsin  Elictnc  Ponti  Co. 

Amencan  Free  Tn<to  Aua  

Tetrapak,  he 

Honda  North  Amenca,  he 

Edijon  Electric  hjtitiite 


KaraMas  t  McCahill  (ForJUIpoints  Inteniatioaal.  he)  , 
Karalekas  1  McCahill  (For^tmcncan  Retirees  Assn)  . 


Karalekas  t  McCahill  (ForMxnepoit  hfonnatm  Task  Fon,  il  lU 

Amencan  Fann  Bureau  Federation  

Montgomery  McCrachen  Walker  t  Rhoads  (ForJWiOMi  Aua  ol  PtimH  Schoois 

lor  Eiccptunal  Children) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (ForAhts  Assn  ol  the  Bay  and 

Rwer  Delaware). 
Montgomery  McCrackM  WaltM  t  Rlnads  fforJMs  of  PHililalphii  Mantune 

Eidianfe). 


Trawl  1  Toiinsm  Gov't  Atlairs  Council  , 
Matsushita  Electnc  Coip  ol  America  ..... 


Amencan  Council  ol  lite  Insurance 

Port  ol  Portland  ._ 

Parsons  Bnnkertiotl.  Inc  

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  I 


Amencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  t  PuMisiMn  . 

National  Fwtball  League  Players  Assn  

Assaiatnr  of  Amencan  Railmads  

Mutual  Ute  Insuraxe  Co  ol  New  Tort 

Underwaters  at  Lloyd's  London   

United  PaperwDrtiers  International  Ihiwi 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Sxial  SKunly  ( 

U.S.  League  ol  Savings  Institutions  , 

Haitey-Davidson,  Inc  

ITT  Corporation  

Cf  Industnes,  Inc  ._ 

Pnmenca  Financial  Services  ._ 

Control  Data  Corporation 


Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

National  Contedionefs  Assn  of  the  U5 

Keete  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates,  he)  

National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Research  .... 
National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions  .... 
Flonsts'  Trensumrld  Delncry  Asuciatm  ..„ 

Amencan  Bus  Assn  

Amencan  Clinical  Laboratory  Assn 
Amencan  Family  Ule  Assurance  Co 


3.926.67 

400.00 

i2.ooo.n 

19J00J0 


Evnditiin 


566.06 

itun 


Amencan  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accountial]  _ 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn _ 

Amencan  Orthotic  t  Prosthetic  Associabon 

Amencan  Sw  ol  Assn  Eiecutrves  

Amencan  Soc  ol  Cataract  t  Rclractrae  Surfeiy  . 

Bwnai.  Inc 

Center  lor  Manne  Conservation,  Inc 

China  Eitemal  Trade  Development  Council 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  

City  ol  Minneapolis 


Coalition  for  Affordable  Horn*  Hnuciai 

Coca-Cola  Company 

ConnaugW  La!»ratori«.  Inc 

CNA  Insurance  Co 


Distilled  Spints  Council  ol  the  U.S.. 

OKT  Memonal  Foundation  _. 

Eastern  Michigan  Unnersity  

Ecomanne  USA  

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Golden  Nugget.  Ik 

Gwemment  ol  El  Sahrador  

Govemment  ol  Israel  Supply  Missm 
Government  of  Netherlands  Antilles 
Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group 
Hennepin  County 


Housing  Study  Group 

hwstmeflt  Company  kistitirti 

J.C  Penney  Company.  Inc  

Liquidity  Fund  Management,  toe  .__ 

Manne  Pacrlica  Oil  Company  _ 

MasteitUnI  Intematnnal  Inc  

Merctdes-Ben2  ol  North  Amenca.  toe 
Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  .. 

Morgan  Gnnlell  Group.  PIC  

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  

Mullendore  (  Tawney  . 


National  Apartment  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Optometnsts  and  Opiiciaat,  toe 

National  Assn  of  Portable  X-Ray  Piowden 

National  Funeral  Directors  Assn  

National  Retail  Hardware  Assn 

Pacilc  Tehsis  Group  ___________ 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons.  Inc  

Secunties  hdustry  Aun 

SmitMUinc  Bcecham 

Stale  ol  Alaska  . 


U.1  MM  Horsa  t  Bum  Foundatiea 

Wsa,  USA,  he _ 

Wards  Cow  Packing  Company 

Wntinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  ReallDrs 


Anancaa  Tiber  Hanolactiiren  Asu,  Ik 
Alhance  ol  Amariean  ksann  . 
CaMe  TehvHOi  Assn  ol  Ml,  OE  t  K 

Gaoi|ia-Paa<ie  Corp 

Anencaa  Dental  Assa 

Natioaal  Walar  Rtaouiccs  Assn  , 


Tern  O'Giady,  1600  Rbode  Island  Avenue.  M»  Washington.  K  20036  , 
Bartiara  E.  CHara.  PO  Bo  23992  Washington.  DC  20026-3992 


Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  t  CongiBS  ol  Mfcitiiil  Or|iiiirtni  . 

Natinal  Rifle  Assa  ol  Amenca 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Trawl  A|uiti 


72  SO 

1.S60.00 

965.00 

396.00 

14J7I.6S 

2.000.00 
3.000.00 
2,000.00 
7J50.00 

4I9J9 
4JII.7S 

14.00 

950.00 
IfXJK 

16.450.00 

2i».00 

500.00 

lOM 

59  J4 
2.1I0J9 

2.000.00 
13717.00 

412J2 

2.ooo.n 

3.750.00 

591.42 

13J09.00 
11J13.00 
12.000.00 
1.000.00 
500.00 
12.000.00 

740.41 
150.00 
127.49 
256.7J 

209.00 

ib'ob 

20.000.00 
2.000.00 

5.625.00 

1.0O0.0O 
1.952.M 

2.075.00 

vmMi 

2.12142 

9.100.00 

imM 

675.00 

17.135.00 
9J20.05 

1.95500 

1.000.00 

6i50.00 

UiM 

3.100.00 

3M0.00 
37jO0il0 

XM 
5ltJl 

19,166.19 

6i94i3 

iJOlM 

5320.00 

9.16S.00 

4,178J3 

3M0.00 

4i76.65 

664  J9 

SMO.n 

WM 

lOjIStJO 

2.960.11 

5,520.00 
1U46J3 

2M5.12 

GOOJM 
21JS0.00 

1.OOO.0O 

7.000.00 

16J52.6I 

1J03J( 

75,00 

250.00 

424J( 

»7J7 
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Oianuitiwi  or  Individual  Fllin| 


EuiploietA^itiit 


Reaipts 


Eipenditum 


Strait  AIMoan.  ?A  11101 
Rud  Warm.  U  07061 


Ratat  J.  (THara  Jr .  2  Ngitli  91 1 

Dim  aHan.  IS  Mmntaia  fm 

iaaat  OlMli.  1200  im  Stm  I.  RW  Waiainftoii.  X  mU 

Daaal  J  OUaal  H.  HOI  UBi 

Jsapk  dW.  nOO  WlMii  BM 

JoMpk  P  01WI.  701  ~ 

Rodtft  OUnll.  1600  l«U»i  Bh  I 

0-Raill  and  MK».  PC .  1310 


I  19  fi 


itraat.  RM.  1200  Waskinilon.  K  20005  . 

13000  AiiHiItM.  V«  22209  _ 

tia  AMKue.  RW  Wastiinfton.  DC  20004  .. 
,  1100  /Wmfton.  VA  22209  _ 

Strait.  P««  Washmitw.  K  2O03t 


Da. 
Da. 


Da. 


Oi. 
Oa. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Ralklan  F.  OlMip.  SIC  E  Stn  1  Sf  NaslMaflM.  DC  20003 
to  ' 


Mm  O-Skaailmais*.  ICS  K  SfaH.  IM.  N07  Wasliingtoa.  K  20006  . 

J.  Oms  Oleela.  1709  Rni  rort  Am  .  RM  Nashinftofl.  DC  20006  

M  Diaia  (HoM.  1000  WiMii  |M..  12300  Adintton.  V*  22209  

Uk<i\  i  aTook.  1660  L  St  .jNN  WaskniftDn.  DC  20036 


Una  »  Qakli*.  1776  I  Stmt. 
Paul  C  OatHy.  SO  f  Sint. 
Km  M  Otai  1020  19tti  Sli 
R  Mctiaal  DcKs.  701  Pni! 
Rill  H.  0«tn.  177611  Stmt. 
Donald  G  0|ilv«.  1120 
Hanoi  Bream  Ofttn  k .  14' 
Midiad  D  Oldaa.  1100  Ma! 
i^iala  L  OIntf.  IISO  I7ni  St 
R  Tm  Oinir.  1615  L  Strait. 
Lawica  Olaiii.  400  W  ISth, 
Van  R  Oliaii.  11S6  IStti  St 


t275  Wastmiton  K  20006  

|ll(ailiiii|t«i,  DC  20001   

"     1700  WasKinfton.  K  20036 

ma  Aw .  RM  WnHinitni.  DC  20004 
•600  Wastiiniton.  DC  20006 


cut  Am  .  RM  WasHniitM.  DC  20036 

Pmnsftvania  Am..  RM.  K2S  Wasliiii|tM.  K  20004  . 

Kuiltts  Amuw.  mm  WasAinitni.  DC  20036  

•600  MastiHUton.  K  20036  

•1320  WasJiiniton,  K  20036 

117  Austin.  TX  78701  

.  tlOlS  Masnmiton.  K  20006 


Enc  Olwi.  1400  16tli  St .  RM  |tailiin|ton  K  20036-0001 
Laura  L  Obai.  12731  Oiractorf  Loop  Haodtind|t.  VA  22192 
Rcliard  C.  OlsM.  2000  EdmunI  Haim  Drw.  •400  Raston,  M  22091 
to 


Olsaoa  Frauli  t  Waada.  1400  1  >tti  Straat  RW,  4400  WulMiftoii.  DC  20036-2220  . 

to 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

Da 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Olmia  CaiiMlr  t  Ctai.  in  Pniq4iiMii  Urn.  M.  11000  WartMflM.  K  20006  . 
to 


n*p  C  Omtad.  333  P1a«f«   Road  Ednan.  Ml  08820  

OwaaAaom  Nam  t  Damittr.  1020  19tli  Stmt.  (400  Mtslimitoii.  DC  20036 
OMiniiaa  Hms  t  Paiiwn.  l34o  I  Strait.  RM.  •4«X  Mathmiton.  K  2000S  ... 
Cluim  1  OratM.  1275  En  St»«l.  RM.  IIIOO  WiViin|ton.  DC  20005 


Mdw  Ortan.  Amancan  Eipmt  ConiMny  Mrtd  Fiumal  Canter  200  Vmy  StreK  Rnr  Teri  HT  1028S4a9'' 

Oriaii  tor  Pretacta*  I  «d»a«i<*iiiant  at  Small  TcKvAom  Cos.  2O00  K  Straat.  M.  ^205  Wasli niton.  K  20>,J6  

Orpnoatjeii  o(  Pnrfassanl  Ei  vtaraas  ol  USOA.  Rm  1414  S  BuiMini  U.1  Dapl  ot  Aincuttura  WasAinfloii.  DC  20250  . 

■ "  Am..  RM.  JSOO  Wajlwniton,  K  20036  _ 

Itwut  R.  toiaa.  1400  16tli !  I..  RH  WaslMiftaa.  DC  20036-0001  

Saa  OiM(.  305  Tin  Stmt.  \  E  Maslw|tm.  K  20003  ...._ 

J.  F  Otm.  815  1601  Stmt.  M  MailMfloa.  K  20006 


to..  NN  Nashmfta*.  K  20036  . 


Naa  R.  OB.  1120  Cwattat 

CM1  Ona.  1800  Hauaclmati  Am..  RN  NaslMitoa.  DC  20036  . 

AMHr  I.  OwlMrtar.  PO.  Ba  :  3451  NaslMita*.  K  20026 


1 1  (Mas  ■.  655  IStl 
Oianni  Unattm  An*.  1201 
taqlOMi.801 

to 


Sat*,  m.  1320  NaiAiiiiton.  K  20005 

1601  Straat.  W  NaduailM.  K  20036  .. 

kt,  m.  1730  ItoslMita.  K  20004  _ 


to. 
to. 
to. 


111!  IM 

ra. 


Ikmm  J.  OaMi.  PA  ■■  IZ  i6 

to 

to 

■RiaB  1  Omo.  1745 

tl«PMli.PjaiB2i«19 

«■  SoB  Pack.  cA  toM 

M  PKtaf.  1211  IM  Sbiat 

Etai  L  Pliwi  2*81 

la  W.  PMii.  PA  »m  m  14a,  OR  74102 


bMt.  W.  11208  IHiifalai.  DC  20005 
SaMla,  W  98102 


to. 
to- 

to. 
to. 
■i. 
Dr. 
■r. 


RWMIIMI.K 
BtAiaitii  I 


.1511 
20007  . 


VA  22202. 


1255  23K  Stmt.  RN  NaUMflM.  K  20037 

i0ai.  K  20036 

Dm*.  #125  Rnai.  CA  92715 


PMN*.  815  I8lk  SM  t  M.  (511  W*i*i*|ln.  00  20006 


eh  Dim  lakaas  t  Altoif*  1255 1MR^Tkil8  SmL  W 


1.00  20037 


Pinnjiflvinii  Piwcr  8  LI|M  Conpaay 

Chulili  t  Son.  Inc 

Aimncan  Psjctwlotical  Asso  . 

American  Rurws  fesn  

ITT  Detenu  Technoloo  Corp  . 
National  Retail  Federation 


207.15 


Amencan  Watemays  Operaton,  he  . 

AmerKan  Banker;  Asm  

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Boston  Colleje  

Brandeis  Uniyersity 


3M0.00 
3,429.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 


Bngtiam  and  Women's  Hasiiital.  Inc 

Coalition  ot  Boston  Teacl<in|  ttospitals 

CompuCHem  Corp -. 

Cruise  Amenca  Line.  Inc  

Glass  Padiaiini  Institute 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Hospital  Assn  . 

National  Football  Leaiue  _ 

National  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition  .... 
New  En|land  Deaconess  Hospital 
New  Eniland  Medical  Center  . 
Northwestern  Mutual  Utc  . 


^rroteclinic  Si|nal  Manutacluran  Asm 

Source  Data  Retworti , 

Teus  Utilities  Co  ____ 

Unmrsity  Hospital 
USX  Corporation 


Viacom  International,  Inc 

National  Insurance  Consumer  Orianaatio* 

Nisconsin  Citinns  Utility  Board  

Greater  New  Tort  Hospital  Assn  

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutmis  

Northrop  Corp 


General  Motors  Corp 

EnterQf  Services,  Inc 

Association  ol  Amencan  Raiimads  . 

U  S  West.  Inc  

National  Retail  Federation  

Direct  Selling  Assaiatnn  .._ 

American  Banteis  Assn  

RJR  Rabisco.  Inc 


National  Rural  Electnc  CooperatiM  Assn  . 


Health  Insurance  Ptan  ot  Greater  New  Yorli 

Merck  i  Co.  Inc  

Teus  Good  Roads/Transportation  Assn 

US.  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Amencan  Amusement  MacliiM  Asia ~. 

CitiPanli,  NA  

DfiCorp 


14.500.00 

18.480.00 

1.400.00 

3.000.00 

950.00 

593.89 

800.00 


2.5oaoo 

3,000M 
IStiM 

ToSTdb 


*tUM 


Bed  Products,  lac 

Cambndge  Products,  Ud  ... 
Duramed  Phamaceuticals. 
G.R  Foods.  Inc 


National  Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn 
National  Assn  ot  Margarine  ManutKtums 

National  Food  Prxessors  Assn  

National  Fronn  Pica  Initutute  

Pillsbunr  Company  

San  Tomo  Group 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterpnses.  Inc 

US  Surgical  Corporation  

Vicam __, 

Western  SUtes  Meat  Assn  

Ad  Hk  Comm  lor  Small  Hydro  Poair 

Aleunder  i  Aleunder  Servias,  he  

CRS  Capital.  Inc - , 

Weicontinental  Energy  Corp  .__ 

Long  Lake  Enerjy  Corp  

Manville  Corporation 


Rational  Independent  Ener0  Pniducin  . 

Sithe  Energies  USA,  Inc  

Valsan  Partners  

Internat«nal  Communicatiotts  Assn 

(kivemment  ot  Barbados  

West  Publishing  Company 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

Amencan  Eipress  Ca 


BnMmnt.f  enis  tadnstrlis,  lac  . 

National  Wildlife  Federation 


Womens  Action  lor  Ruclear  Disarmammt.  Mc.  M  ll. 

Transxrtation  Communications  Unioa 

American  Bankers  Assn  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperalm  Assa 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  

Far  Monaation  Council  of  America 


Hooper  Hooper  I  Owen  (For<SX  Corp/Tuton  Pacific) 

Hooper  Hooper  (  Owen  (For  Ebasco  Services.  Inc) 

Hooper  Hooper  (  Owen  (ForEntergy  Corp)  

Hooper  Hooper  I  Owen  (For:locUieed  Enginaenng  t  Sciancat  Ca)  . 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (Forftnhandle  Eastern  Corp)  

American  Dental  Assn  

Continental  Savings  Bank 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  al. 

PKife  First  Financial  Corp  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute , 

Santa  Fe  Pacitc  Pipelines.  Mc  . 

Dolasco.  Inc.  et  al 

Rational  Edxaton  Assn 

Philip  Moms  Inc 


Public  Service  Co  of  OWahoma  

Transportation  Communications  Una* 

Air  Products  t  Oiemicals.  Inc  

Aaancans  lor  National  Dnmtend  Act  Inc 
taaciatm  ol  Higli  Madcan  Hospitals  ... 

Banatks  WMcoma  Co 

-      -  USA 


Oiwwiat  ol  tke  Piopla's  bpaMc  d  (mm  . 
Ciwrwnant  el  the  Republic  al  Tiaastai 


1.600.00 

3,091.00 

800.00 

800.00 

200.00 


800.00 

200.00 

6.000.00 

1M0.00 

700.00 

2.000.00 

1.200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

800.00 


1.000.00 


2/MO.OO 


500.00 


31.814.73 
1,062.50 
11.844.00 

2,755.92 


60.100.00 


3,5I0J0 


aaju 


t.mM 

32.190.00 
21.220.00 
31,770.00 
10.500.00 
48.000.00 

amM 


194  J8 

"109.40 

191.67 

50.00 

12.75 


1.200.00 

«7'"77 

3.998.41 
137.82 


500.00 
3309JI 


8933 


1.564J9 
43  J5 


1210M 
1.572.W 


1.153.20 


umm 


169.10 


140.76 

8J5 

94.10 

81.33 

354.46 

1.912J5 

20i80J« 
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Oriiniiatioii  or  Mividual  Filing 


EmptoiKi/Climl 


Rtoipts 


UfrM\mi 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 

Do. 


On  PilMl  1313  L  St..  PI*  Wjshinjion.  K  20015  

John  M.  PilaMlo.  12020  Sunnu  VilKy  Diivt,  1100  RnlM,  W  220M  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Ctndido  R.  Piltiflf  M.  1100  inh  Stiwt.  NW,  »1203  NuMnftoi.  DC  20036  . 

BMiamin  L  Palumbo.  1629  K  St..  m  WMhinftoii.  DC  20006 

Do „. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Oo. 


Pilimibo  (  Corall,  bic.  162$  K  St..  W*.  1 1100  Nashinftgn.  K  20006  . 

Do 

Oo 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


G.  nnw  Pappj.  NJ  Prinoteum  Cmncil  ISO  W  Stttt  St  Twitai,  RJ  OKOS  . 

Jonitliin  R.  Partt.  1150  H  StrMt.  m  Wtshin(ton.  DC  20036  

Mm  A.  Paflitf.  1050  31st  Street.  fW  Washmfton.  DC  20007  . 


tma  Partief.  1730  Rhode  bland  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

John  N.  Parlief.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  1620  Washington.  DC  20036 -_. 

Tom  V  Pirtief.  Aitansas  Petmletim  Counal  One  Rivodnnt  Place.  *460  Hxtli  Utile  Rock,  U  72114  . 

Carl  M.  Pailo,  633  Pennsrtvanii  Aye  .  m.  1600  Washington,  K  20004 

Ann  M  Parman,  1701  K  Street  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  K  20OO5 

Norman  T.  Parnes.  8823  Vernon  Vie*  Of.  Aleundna.  VA  22308  

Ronald  L  Pamsh.  1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fott  Woith,  TX  75102 


Pan)  and  Romani  Associates.  Ik,  233  Constitution  Avenue.  NC  Washington,  DC  20002  . 
Do  IIZZZZZZIZZIIZII 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Amber  Parson.  790!  Westpart  Drive  McUan.  VA  22102 

Richard  N  Parsons.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Parsons  Behle  i  Latimer.  185  South  State  Street,  1700  Salt  Late  Cit|f,  UT  84147-0898  . 

Do 

Paitnonhip  on  Health  Cait  and  Employment,  P.O.  Box  27414  Washington,  DC  20038  .._ 

Cliarlej  C.  Paitridge.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spnngtield,  VA  22151  

Jack  Paitndge,  1014  Vine  St.  Cincinnati.  OH  45201  

Robert  D.  Partndge,  511  Janneys  Lane  Aleundna,  VA  22302 


Richanl  E,  Pasco.  501  School  Street.  SW,  1400  Washington.  DC  20024 

Melissa  B,  PaUck.  440  Hrjt  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20001  

M  Stephanie  Patnck.  1101  15th  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Gary  B  PaHerun,  Delaware  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  1429  Dover,  DC  19903 

Jeny  M.  Patterson.  3200  Bnstol  St.,  Suite  640  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626  „. 

Do „.... 

Rtthard  M.  Patterson,  1776  EYE  St ,  m.  1575  Washington.  DC  20006  

C  James  Patti,  1133  15th  Street,  m.  1600  Washington.  K  20005  

Thomas  B.  Patton,  1300  I  Street,  m.  11070  East  Washington.  DC  20005 

Pattofl  Bans  t  Blow,  2550  M  St.,  MN  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Do..__ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oe. 
Oi. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Od. 
Do. 
Do. 
0«. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo.. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oi. 


Hotiday  Corp  _ 

Nord  Resoums  Corp  . 
Pwry  EoorB  Systeim  , 
Roarland  Conpany  . 


16.747.50 


Seraice  Employees  Intematioiul  Unm,  AFl-CD.  CIC  . 
Richard  B  Dam  Co,  Inc 


Management  Assn  lor  Pnvate  PliotoffiiiMMllic  Sunoyon 

Vemon  F.  Meyer  I  Associates.  Ix 

Financial  Eacutnes  Institute 


Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Insurance  Assn)  _ _. 

Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (ForiAmencan  Sx  o<  Composers  AvUion  t  PaMnhofs) 

Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (ForAlantic  RcMield  Co) 

Palumbo  I  Cenell.  Inc  (For^ovoiMieirt  Efflptorats  Hnpil*!  taSR.) 

Sota  University 

Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (For:Sairtlieni  Catifoniia  Rapid  Tmnil  Ditfiiet) 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Soc  ot  Composerj  Authon  (  PuMishen 

Atlantic  Richtield  Co  

Goyemment  Employees  HospHjl  Asm 

RKkport  Fine  Arts  Couwil  

Sota  University 


5J40J0 


11.260.00 

4.93490 

139.132.00 


9,575  JN 

2J2SJM 

1X2  JO 

775JI0 

1,750  JM 

33.750.00 

33.750.00 

18.000.00 

1J00.00 


Southern  Calilomia  Rapid  Transit  District  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Secunties  Industry  Assn 

Assaiation  ot  Tnal  Lavqnn  ol  Amerc*  ._. 
National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Am  . 

Mobil  Corp  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Seari  Roebuck  (  Co  _ 


11.000  JO 
18,750.00 

~VVi» 

iSMM 

SOOjOO 


National  Manufactured  Housing  Faderatnn 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Asjn.  Inc 

Tandy  Corporation  

Richard  V  Allen  Company 


Amencan  Family  Lite  Assomct  Co  . 

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron,  Inc  

Broun  I  Root  USA,  Inc  

Cessna  Aircratt  Compnay  

Genentech 


IMJO 

"TsJBJO 
l.dOOiW 


Genenc  Pbannaceutical  Industry  Aun 

Heibalife  Inteniational  of  Amenca.  Inc  

tnteniational  Assn  of  Bioadcast  Moniton  . 

htlan  Corp _ 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc 

Notional  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Ne«  Meiico  State  Unnersity 

Ptuer.  Inc  

Port  of  Bnonmsville  _ 

Research  Corp  Technology.  Inc 

Systech  Environmental  Corp  ____. 

TCOM.  LP, 


4,0OOJO 

LOOOiN 
2.100  JM 


Upjohn  Conipany 

Westinghouse  Electric  Coiporitioo 

Won  Door  Corporation  _ 

World  Chiropractic  Alliai 


National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Atsa  . 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

Energy  Fuels 


Parsons  Behle  A  Latimer  (Forlntennountain  CoRsuiiitr  PoMV  Assa)  , 
Partnership  on  Health  Care  I  Errployment 

National  Aun  tor  Unitormed  Services 

Krager  Company 


Bums  I  McDonnell 

National  Port  Producers  Cooncil 

Amencan  Israel  Public  Atfaiis  Comm 

Cargill.  Inc 

American  Pelroleuin  Institute 


City  ot  Bell  k  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 
Burte  Williams  I  Sorensen  IFor:City  of  Santa  Oanti) 
Don  Chemical  Co 


Mantime  Institute  tor  Reseaich  (  hidustnal  Devetopment  . 

North  Amencan  Philips  Corp  

Ad  Hoc  Coalrtnn  tor  Intennartat  Coortmatni 

Advanced  Technoloo.  Inc  _ 

Air  Products  t  Chemicalv  Inc 

Aiwa  Amenca.  Inc  

Akai  Amenca.  Ltd 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Alain  Wertheimer  , 


Alaska  Crab  Coalition  

Aletander  I  Baldvnn,  Inc  

Amencan  Assn  of  Equipment  Itsiais 
American  Congress  on  Suncying  t  Mappinf  , 
Amencan  Eipress  Co 


Amencan  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assa 

Amencan  Logistics  Assn  

Amencan  Mantime  Assn 

Amencan  Stock  Eichange.  Inc 

Aits-Serooo.  Inc  , _ _ 

he 


Assaiatm  of  Biotaclmolofy  Compamas 

Association  of  Professional  Flight  Ittendants  . 

Association  ot  Tnal  Lawyeis  ot  Amenca 

Auon  Products,  Inc  

Bath  Iran  Worts  Corp 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Bk  Corporation 

Bofon 


Blair  Corporation 

Boanl  of  Mississippi  Levte  Comnussaaen 
Bnstol  Myers/Souibb  Coip 


Busmcss  and  Institutional  Faraitun 

BAIUS.  Inc 

Casio - — 

Castle  1  Coobe.  he 


Canter  lor  Mohoilar  Mednne  A  Inmuooloe 
Canter  Cily-taner  Harbor  Management,  he  — 

CkanfB  leckoohcies.  he 

Oienbaa  Nataa  ol  OUaboma  

Cbentaa  Natio*  hdvstnes,  Ik 

CkicaiD  Board  Optms  EirtaMO 

Ctninhr  Coiporatan 

bty  t  County  ol  Demar 

City  o(  Battinion 


375.00 
l.IOOJO 
3,600J0 
1.500il0 

700  JN 
IMOM 
1J40.00 
2.400.M 
3.600.00 
IJOOiW 
2,I00J0 

"ir»s 

300  JO 
li2t« 


17,500  JM 

USOJ» 

69J» 

389J0 


500  JM 

10J59.76 

lllOOOM 

2,695.00 


m» 


StJS 


270M 


IJSi.2S 


IjIBJO 


8.4S0JM 
7tOJM 
105J0 


imn 


277.01 


47,913.00 

iaii 

177.42 
UTS 

yui 

43.00 
27^72 J7 
27i72i7 
10.124.95 
4,736.67 

9^11.03 


lOOM 


t2JI 


950  J2 


SBLM 


25M2JI 

wTto 


6,419  JM 


29J81.16 
44.K 


2tJI 


lOit 


MJt 


nm 
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OrfinuXiofl  or  Indwdiial  Filmg 


Do. 
Dl. 


D*- 

k.- 

Oi... 

Oi- 

k- 

Bi- 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k... 

k... 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k... 

k... 

k... 

k... 

k- 

k- 

k.- 

k- 

k„ 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k.. 

k- 

k... 

k... 

k.. 

k.- 

k.. 

k  .. 

k- 

k„ 

k.. 

k... 

k.- 

k... 

k... 

k- 

k.- 

k  .. 

k.. 

k-. 

k- 

k- 

k ... 

k... 

to.- 

k... 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k-. 

k. 

k.. 

k. 

k- 

k. 

k- 

k.. 

k. 

k- 

k- 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k- 

k  . 

k.. 

k. 

k.. 

k.. 

k- 

k- 

k.. 

k. 

k.. 

k 

k. 

k- 

k.. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k^ 

k 

k. 

k. 

k. 

.  k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 


Etiipto|*rA;ii«it 


Coalition  on  State  lh«  Tain  ... 

Coll«|e  Savings  Bank  

Columbia  Farm  Cndit  District . 

Columbia,  he   

Comdor  Bnadcaslini  Coip 


Costa  Rican  Forti|n  Tradt  ConmittM  . 
Council  of  Communitif  Blood  Ccntars  _. 

Council  ol  Graduatt  Schools  _.. 

Crjolrta.  hic  

OGNA  Corp 

Dairy  Institute  of  California 

Dealer  Action  Association  

Denver  Colorado  Planning  Department . 
Denver  Department  of  Transportatno  .. 

Discovery  Channel  

Dole  Fresh  Fruit  Co 


Dredging  Industry  Size  Standanh  Conrniittae  (DESC) 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  Group.  Ltd 

OOTOd.  Ud  

Electric  Reliability  Coalition 

Falcontnod  Corp  _ — 

Fairagut  Group  

Federation  of  Postal  Mkt  OflicefS 


Federation  Against  Inequitable  t  Ptoiiksm  Taiatio*  . 

Fian  Cantien  Italiani,  SPA 

Fidelity  Investors  

Fishing  Vessel  ftvner's  Assa 

Ftou-Vin  leasing.  Inc  . 


Freedom  to  Advertise  Coalition  _ 

Fuji  Photo  Film  USA.  he  _ 

Fundacion  de  Delensa  del  Comeno  Eilmt . 

Fundacion  Pro  Imagen  de  Columbia  _-_ 

Gana-ATfoo.  Limited 

General  Electric  Co 

Genstar  Cootainef  Corp 

Goldbelt.  Inc 


Government  ol  the  Marshall  Islands  

Government  of  Iceland    

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  Foundatnn 
Halogenated  Solvents  Industiy  AJIitnct  -. 

Charles  Heilbronn,  et  al _ 

Hillenbrand  Industries 

HitKhi  Sales  Corp  of  America _ 

Hotby  hdusJries  Assn 

Immune  Response  Corp 


IncorDoiated  Research  Institubons  for  Seismoloo  . 

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries  

International  Fabncare  Institute  .  .,— ■ 

International  Thomson.  Inc  _— ««™™-.- 

Itel  Containers  International  Corp 

Winson  Controls  World  Services,  he  

Itoiser  Aiuminum  t  Chemical  Corp 

Kcmnod  USA  Corporation 


local  Government  Wetlands  CsalitiM 

loop.  Inc 

Loytoa  University 

Magnuson  Act  Coalitio*  

Maratlion  Oil  Co  

Mars,  he  - _ 

Mass  Mutual  . 


Matson  Navigation  Co 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  Aawriu  . 

Maiell  Corp  of  America 

May  Department  Stores  Co  — 

Metrepolitan  life 


Minerals  Martieting  Corp  of  Ziinbabw  ... 
Mitsutiishi  Electnc  Sales  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Mutual  Benefit  Lite  

Mutual  Legislative  Committee  

MCI  Teleaifflfflunications.  he  

Natajima  USA 

Nakamiclii  USA — 

National  Assn  ot  Life  Underwriters 

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Atsa  .. 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  

National  ConSe™,  Inc   

National  Intergroup.  Inc  

National  Marine  Manutaeturtre  Asm 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  — , — , 

Ntvaio  Nation  —-_ 

New  Yorti  Life  hsurance  Company 

Newmont  Mining  Corp 

Northwest  Forest  Resource  Coancil 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 

Nutr^Systems.  \k  

NCNB  Teus  National  Bank 

NEC  Ehctrtinies  (USAJ  he 


NMTBA-National  MKhine  Tool  BuiMlf's  Asm 

Olympic  Fibers  

Onkyo  USA  Corp 

Options  Cleanng  Cotp 

OSG  Bulk  Ships,  he 

Paine  Webber,  Inc  

Piooeer  Eledfoncs  (USA),  he  

Pnnce  George  Centtr,  Inc 

Reader's  Digest  Assn,  Inc 

Donald  Rector 


Reinsurance  Assn  ot  Amenci 

Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc  - - - 

Republic  of  tlie  Marshall  Islands  Dmiopnwit  Aitlnnty  . 

Retail  Industiy  Trade  Actm  CoalitiM 

Retail  Tai  Committee  . 

Rice  Millers  Assn  __ 

Royal  Trujtoi  Ltd  

Smsui  EMctionicj  Corp 

Sanyo  Electroflies,  he , 

Save  Clianute  Committee 

Raymond  F  Schoenke  Jr. 

SMiood  WHolesalwi,  he _ 

Slurp  ChctrDnKS  Cotp 


Slaanun  t  Starting  (for:  Henill  lyncli) 

Charles  E.  Smith  Campania 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc 


Rooipts 

E^Mdituits 



SSO,00 



2S3.7S 



lli87,S0 

145.00 

Hrx 

8IM0O 

11.00 

l,0S3.7S 

19.00 

mm 

210.00 

2$.00 

— — 

79S.0O 

KM 

9MJS 

141000 

mM 

tVM 

42.00 



ISC.2S 

IlliS 
17&2$ 

24.00 



26$!ii0 



..„. __„ — 

4$SJ0 

20.00 

420J)0 

11.90 





_ 
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Oriiniutnn  or  Individual  Hlini 


Empto)cr/Ciient 

Sony  Cop  o(  America 

Specialty  Statoods  .._ 

Sprat  Bay  Corp 

Standan)  Federal  Sawms  Bank  

State  ol  Louisiana.  Department  ol  CanamtiM 

Sultantatt  of  Oman 

TeK  Cora  ot  AmerKa 

Teknika  llactrodics  Corp 

IhomycfaK  ble  t  Co.  kc 

Tojiiiba  America.  Inc  

Trans  Ocean  Ltd , 

TransamerKa  Leasmi.  he 

Tnton  Container 

TDK  USA  Corp 

US.  Air.  Inc  

US.  Tobacco  Compaiqr 

US  Tuna  Foundation ____________„_____ 

Uniwi  Pacitrc  Corp  

Universal  Lotteiy  Co ____ 

Uniwrsity  of  Vuoaa  Foundatm 

US  NC  Corporation  „ 

USX  Corporation  . 

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc 

Wayne  County  MKhiian 

Western  Forest  Industry  Asia 

Westinilnuse  ElectiK  Corp  

»WL-TV  

XTRA  Corp 

Tamaha  Electronics  Corp.  USA 

Satellitt  Bioadcastmi  t  CoimnuiNcatms  Aiia 

Allejheny  Poxer  System  Ibc  •(  al. 

Amdahl  Corp ._ 

AmerKan  Truckini  Assns.  Inc 

Busrness  Council  on  Indoor  Air 

CaMat  Company  _ 

Government  Attairs  Policy  Council  of  Rti  Ben  Op«llin|  Co'i  _ 

Kawasaki  Itotors  Corp.  USA 

Knto  Manulactunni  Co  _ 

Motor  Vehicle  Kanufactuieis  tan.  Inc 

Plortolk  Southern  Corp  

Secunty  Ufe  ot  Denver .____ 

Tobaao  Institute 

Union  Pacrlic  Corp  

Ford  Foundation . 

National  Muse  Publishen  Assa,  he 

MR  Nabisco.  Inc  _ 

Aircraft  Oamers  I  Pilots  Asm 

Fleet  Reserve  tesn  

Embassy  of  South  Africa  

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc  

Embassy  ot  South  Africa  

Nalional  Assn  of  Home  BuiMera  ol  the  US. 

Children's  Defense  Fund  ____ 

National  Council  of  Savin|s  Institutions 

Business  Eucutives  (or  National  Secunty,  lac 

American  Electronics  Assn  

National  Audubon  Society  

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 

National  Assn  tor  Uniformed  Services 

American  Soc  for  ttie  Piieventno  of  CrwiJly  to  Animals 

Chrysler  Corporation  _. 

AmerKan  Coke  I  Coal  Chemicals  hstitata  

Aiclic  Alaska  Fishing  Corp 

Boemi  Company ,     ,  

Burliniton  Resources 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  he 

General  Electric  Co 

Rootznoowoo.  Inc 

Unipp  Atlas  Elektramk  GmbN 

Wood  Heatini  Alliance  

Beneficial  Management  Coip 

Pertey  t  Hurley  Ltd  (For£anadian  Coalitien  on  Acid  Rain)  

Qiamber  of  Cominerte  of  the  U  S 

National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Assa 

FMomK  Electnc  Pooer  Company 

American  Bus  Assn  ________________ 

Amencans  for  Nonsmokars'  Riglrts 

Bannerman  t  Associates,  kic  (For>rab  Republic  of  EgypU 

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For£eirvt  Unnrersity  CoHafi)  _. 
Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (ForiGmcniment  of  Banglatek) 

Bannerman  t  Associates.  Kk  (For<iavcniment  of  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For^Sanycr-Miller  Group  (lof 
the  Philippines)) 

General  ElectrK  Co „ — 

juvenile  Products  Hanutactaitrs  Assa 

National  Gram  Trade  Council _________ 

Amexan  Optomeinc  Assn 

International  Organization  of  Ceaa*niafS 

Distilled  Spints  Council  of  tlie  U5..  he 

Minnesota  Mining  (  Manufactunag  Co  

American  Petroleum  Institute  ._ 

Food  Maiketing  Institute  

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Federation  lor  American  hn  migration  Ratma 

Hanwile  Corporation  

CosmatK  Toildiy  (  Fragrance  Assn.  he  

NatMnal  Rural  Ehetrv  CinparatM  Assn  ___ 
National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiement  Assa 
htamational  Assn  ot  Dnlling  Contncton  _ 

City  of  Pkiladelpliia 

HOVCoalilan 

MicARdraws  •  Fstet  HMoii^s,  bc  — — — 

Hrtiv 

MnpoMan  ToMo  Consartnnn  

HoUiefs  Agamst  Dmk  Dnwai  QMOO)  — 
Ratmnl  School  HtaNk  Edncatm  Coaktiaa 

Rafnnal  Trans*  Antkoiity  

SeuttMastan  hnnsytvaaia  Transit  Antkantf 
National  Retail  Faderation 

SMitkiiiiislani  PvMa:  Sarnoa  Ca  


Receipts 


Eipendituies 


Do. 
Do. 
te. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
■  Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Da. 
Do. 
Od. 
Do. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ol. 
Dt. 
D«. 
Do. 
Do. 


Andnw  R.  Paul.  22S  Raineban  lane.  WOO  Alanndha.  VA  22314 .._.. 

Paul  Hastings  Janolsly  t  Walker.  lOM  Connecticut  Awnua,  NW,  11200  Waskinfton.  DC  20036 

Do - 

Do 

D( 

Da 

Dt 

Dl 

D( 

Dl 


Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 


Paul  Wiiss  RItkiad  Wharton  I  Garrison.  1615  I  Street.  NW.  11300  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Do 

Tommy  J.  Payne.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  HH.  1525  Washington.  DC  20004 

Chns  PeKe.  500  E  Street.  SW,  #920  Washington.  DC  20024 


Peace  Political  Vtion  Committee.  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Norman  E.  Pearson.  1303  Nam  Hampshire  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ronald  Pearson.  422  First  Street.  SE.  #208  Washington.  DC  20003  

Russell  H.  Pearson.  1156  IStti  Street,  m.  41015  Washington.  X  20005 

Pearson  and  Pipkin.  Inc.  422  First  Street.  SE.  1208  Washington.  DC  20003 

kM  P.  Peck  Jr..  15th  t  M  Streets,  m  Washington,  DC  20005  

Shelley  Peck.  122  C  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20O0I 

Lee  Peckarsky.  1101  15th  Strael.  NW.  NOG  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kevin  Pedraia.  601  PinnqiWania  Ave.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  2OO04  „ 

k)hn  M  Pelkey.  2000  M  Street,  m.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Edward  F  Pembleton.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Randall  G.  Pence.  P.O  Bok  781  Hemdon.  VA  22070  

James  C  Pennington.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spnngtield.  VA  22151  

Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Co.  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown.  PA  18101  . 
Bartiara  K.  Pequet.  609  Bonilant  Stieet  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20910  . 
Robert  A  Perkins.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Pertuns  Com.  1110  Vermont  Ave..  IW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005  ...... 

Do 


Do. 
Ol. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gary  1.  Pirtunson.  453  Nm  Janay  Am..  SE  Wiskiniton.  K  20003 _.. 

Ernest  Michael  Paitey.  112  SL  Clair  Avenue.  West.  1401  Toronto.  Maris  lUV  2Y3  . 

Jetfry  L  Peilman,  1615  H  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20062  

Laonaid  Pertman,  5312  Traihnay  Dnve  Rockville.  MO  20853  _ „ 

Beveity  Perry.  1900  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  IM  Washington.  K  2006t  _ 

Susan  Peny.  1015  15th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  

Marti  Pirtschuk,  2530  San  f>abki  Ave.  il  Bert«ley,  CA  94702 

Roanne  Parugino.  888  16tli  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

DoZiiiiiiiziizi;iiiizzz:izzizzzzi 


Ol. 
Dl. 


Phillips  S.  Petar.  3135  Easton  Turnpike  Fairtield.  CT  06431  

Gordon  A  Peters.  9191  West  Tulip  Drive  Columbus.  M  47201  

Robert  R.  Patenen.  1030  15tti  Stieet.  NW.  11020  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Alan  PKerson.  1505  Pnnce  Street.  8300  Alaundna.  VA  22314  .„._ 

Estlier  Peterson.  2001  S  St .  NW.  1510  Washington.  DC  20009 

Gaolfrcy  G.  Peterson.  1250  Eye  St..  NW,  1900  WasAington.  DC  20005  

Helena  Hutton  Peterson.  1101  15th  Stieet.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Kenneth  W.  Peterson,  Kansas  Petroleum  Counal  1005  Hanchants  Bank  To«H  To*aka.  KS  66612  . 

Lars  E.  Pilafson,  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20006  

Maiy  Jo  Pitanan.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

Oayna  Patata,  1666  Connactioit  Ave,  NW,  1400  Washington,  K  20009 
Susan  F.  Patniants.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  1750  Wasliington.  K  20006  .... 
Mchaal  J.  Patima  Jr..  1101  17t«  Street  NW,  8300  Washmgton.  K  20036 


PltrehiMi  Martalais  Assn  of  Amarica.  1120  Mrmnt  Aw..  NW,  11130  Washinibm,  DC  2000S  . 

Sttptian  Pitiy,  1800  HassaclHisstts  Avinoe.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 _ 

C.  L  Pittit  1730  Rtndi  Island  Ave..  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Biiu  T.  Pitty,  1901  L  SL.  NW,  8702  Washington,  K  20036 


Piysar  AsaoaHs.  he,  1000  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  8400  WaskinilM.  K  2000S 
Ol 


Ol. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 


Stiwi  1  Plisto,  1601  Coanactital  Aania,  NW,  8101  Nsshmglon,  K  20009-1035 

Pkaimacaiitical  Manufacturers  Assa,  1100  15th  Strest  NW,  «M0  Washington,  DC  20005  . 
Mankall  A.  Ptiarr,  6103  MfMrtKk  Annnlli. «  79106  


nmM 


117Jt 


3,000il0 
4J40JI0 

i»n.n 


I17.K 


5IJ4 


3i.tain 

li«2J0 


442.21 


I.l22i0 
4H.n 

"Man 


9.151.00 
1.690.00 
2M0.00 
iaWM 


85.77 


IMttt 


1.7S4J00 

xxaao 


iAltM 


2JS3im 


477.10 


ixnm 


IJHUI 


MM 


iJtMM 


1JI20.00 
6M0.00 
1.000M 


i.ooeiie 

2J0M 

100.00 
3J70.00 


umat 

lUtM 


SJMjOO 


2BJO0JM 
2I2J0 
500JM 


3t^.0t 

8.000.00 
23.100.00 

9JO0J0 
2U00J0 
11J»M 

3.4«J0 
16,U6J6 
15,0«M 

3,000.00 
23.812  J5 

4J14i)0 


4$MI 


2M.7I 


75.00 


110.C8 
76  JO 


2S3.74 
S2.ll 


1.727  Jt 


1U7IJ1 


141J4 

23Jt2.«5 

23.69 


10640 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Orianuitioii  or  Mividul  Filini 


Im^ain/amt 


Rmipts 


Dtmia  J.  PMwi.  1101  I7tn  9  .  MW  .  KOS  WashinitHi,  K  2003« 
Ibiy  FfMcn  PM»s.  lOSO  CAiMctcut  An .  m.  1760  W<]Jim|tM.  DC  2003«  ... 
MHum  C.  PMps.  nn  M«i  PlitwiT  HnntM.  TX  77019  . 
WlliMi  W  PlMlps.  PO  Ba  ;  59  DHIas.  n  7Sni 
Dtit*t  i  niillipj.  lOO  Fadm  I  SInK  aotwi.  MA  02110  . 
te. 


Inipti  H.  nrniitn.  1(00  RIk4  IsUmI  An..  MK  WashHitlM.  K  20036 
Pitncia  Lrin  l^>ll<I».  PO  Oa  10891  Hdcm.  V*  22102  ..... 


Ptirscian  Iw  SkkI  flnponi  xlity.  1000  ISth  Slrtct  IM,  MIO  M>lm|laii.  K  20036  . 

D*ii  PI>rMi»o<i.  1771  »  a  .  m  Wwlimitoii.  DC  2X36  

Dm<M  S.  Picird.  1331  Pwns  Ivania  *n .  M.  11300-11  WashmitM.  K  20004  

PauMta  C  Pidcac*.  1100  Cm  lacticiit  tanna.  NN.  K30  WasAinttcNi.  K  20036  

Mo  A.  Rmo.  1000  mtiin  MkvaiH.  12800  Winiton,  VA  22209  

naodm  M  Pofn.  5301  Wisdxisjn  An .  IW.  M50  WasHington.  X  20015 

ttafM  Piiiia.  101  ConslitutK>4  AntiM.  m  Wa$nin|1on  K  20001   

Pitnoo  I  Htndnclo.  601  MiAna  An .  IM  1900  Washinfton.  X  20004 
Do 


Squn  818 


Dmu  M.  Pifiiatilli.  1001 
Mm  C.  Pifott.  1331  PMimKkii 
Pilan  1  moa.  Fairatut ' 

Da 

Da 

Pilbturr  MidnM  I  Svln.  let?  K  St.  MT.  11100  WajAmftM.  DC  20006 

Dl 

Ol 


Valtrw  F  Pinvxi.  1724  Maui  :liuutts  Awiut.  IM  Washiagtm.  DC  20036  . 
Pip«  8  Mattuiy.  1200  19tli  $  mt.  IM.  1700  Waslim|too.  K  20036  . 


Do 


Mintfr  Poliack.  dm  Gna<nnc^ 
Miditit  Pollak.  1909  K  Stml 


Mm  PORWfifu.  1319  F  Stmt 
Owntiu  H.  Pogolo.  iSin  t  H 


iia  An.,  m  Naskinitai.  OC  2O0O4 _ _ 

ii'a  An.,  m.  11500-N  Washiii|toii.  K  20004-1703  . 
■"  17t1i  Strati.  PM  WasdiBitM.  K  20006  - _ 


William  P  PittJ.  1667  K  Slfi4  IM.  1300  WasAinitni.  K  20006  . 
Plain  ColtM  Gnxnn.  Inc.  4!  10  Enilmiod  Utlnck.  n  79414  . 


Rttibtn  C.  Plairticii.  500  ME  i  lullnomali.  11500  Poilland.  OR  97232-204$  . 
Will  W  Plttar.  1150  CoaMCli  iH  An .  NW.  1205  Wash>n|ton.  K  20036  .- 
i.  R  PImrd.  227  Mauacliusa  Is  An .  C  1100  Washiniton.  DC  20002  ..... 
Ktbacca  S  Put.  PO.  6a  245(  Claita6ur|.  NV  26302-2450 


Policy  Conunmi  S««cti.  Ik   1707 1  StfMl.  NW.  1725  Washiniton.  K  20036 
Do 


Pan  PO  Sa  2568  Giaaiwcli.  CT  06836 
NW  WasDiniton.  DC  20049  . 


AHrad  M  Pollam.  1701  K  Stntt  M.  »503  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 
M.  A  Poltin.  100  IK  Adams  S  ml  Plona.  11  61629-1430  _ 

NW.  1300  Washiniton,  DC  20004  .... 

SlrMs.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 


Port  of  Saattlt.  P 0  8a  l209.S«itti«.  WA  98111  . 

ttrtK  Wn|hl  Moms  t  Vthuf.,41  South  Hi|h  Stiwti  Columbus.  OH  43215  . 

I  Crail  PWttr.  102O  19in  Sli^.  NW  4400  Washm|ton.  K  20036-6101  _ 

Win  C.  Pooland.  5757  Martel,B-9  Dallas.  IX  75206  

Josi»h  L  PoMll  K .  1901  L  S  ml.  IM.  1320  Washin|ton.  OC  20036 
POOTll  Adams  8  Rinehart  191 1  L  Slmt.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 
Mm  J  PoOTf.  815  i6lh  St .  II  •  Washin|lo«.  K  20006 


Piidw  Sit|w  DtoliHk  I  Faf  m.  1600  M  Stmt.  NW.  7tli  Fkw  Waik«i|lni.  DC  20036  . 
Do 


Do 


'Me«n 


David  J  Pratt.  1130  Connect^il 
Williair  Oan  Pratt,  1307 
Pnston  Catis  Fllis  Raunias 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Oi 

Di 


Ol. 

Di. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Ol. 


Ol. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


ICaMMdcat 


ISL.M. 


AniHit.  NW.  1500  Washm|too.  K  20036  .. 

An..  RM.  1560  Washin|lM.  K  20004  . 

1700  WnkMflM.  K  20006 


Anoot.  NW.  1620  Washinron.  OC  70036 ._ 

to  Uaod  An.  MW.  f  1000  Washiniton,  DC  20036  . 
11.  PO.  Bn  727  San  Caita.  CA  94070 


hMi  M.  Pm.  738  Ptft  Stntt  San  Ftanciaa.  C«  94109 

lY  Pnca.  1150 
Pnca.  1331 
Pm  WMlillnii.  1801  K 

Ol 

Oi_ 
Mncia  Pn*.  1350  CowiKt^it 
Sktili  It  Pnrindk.  1730 
h»ii<i  CdimaMil  Dntnd 
PmiiMin  Qui  Sill 
Stant  L  PwiH  Jr..  118121 
PnM  Skarni  CtMol  of 
GanM  R  PHA  1627  K  St. 
MvD  PiMlt  1101  1701 
PntfMbat-liclw  SoflbB. 
JmmsCPimS.  1050  171k: 
Jnt  1  Pruan.  1333 
btf|iP>>Ma.  1000 
PMkc  Citiim  HtaRk  IntMC 
P«Mc  Cibin.  lac.  2008  P 
PuMk  Emptiiat  Daiaifiat 
PuMc  liwiRt  Asaoeata. 
PuMc  Stratafias.  620 

Do      

Pkdia  «.  Palmi  Jr..  1667  A 


ICoain  a. 


•w    NW.  11000  Washiniton,  DC  20036  , 
s  Miado«  Blvd  Austin  TX  79758 


Mtads.  1735  Ha*  Yorii  Aataua.  M*.  8500  NulMllm.  K  20006  . 


c/o  lAioaa.  Lanlla  t  Gia*  2310  Gnat  BaMiai  P(mtar|k.  PA  15219  . 
lam  PM  Laaa  RkMM.  MO  20852 
I.  »  *.  Wacto  Dma  CAcaio.  1  60606  . 

I5M  Hutmtlm.  K  20006  

M.  8400  Naskaiiloa.  K  20036  

.  100  GaM  SL  Hw  TaiL  m  10292 

m.  8500  WaiAwmw.  DC  20036 


■iWkskiaftM.  DC  20036 
I  maart.  82800  Arkntla.  VA  22209 

lir.i 


baa*.  2000  P  St. 
Stkat  m  NulMttaa. 


8700  WaiAiaitoa,  K  20030  . 
K  20036 


n-OD.  815  16di  St..  NW  Wadwiton.  X  20006 
'  H  Stiaal  m.  MOO  WaikiaflBa.  K  20006  ..... 
8310  tatia.  n  78701 


1115 


S  aat  Ml.  8600  WaskmHoa.  K  20006  . 


Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn  _ 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  

AmarKan  General  Corporation 

Amencan  Petrofma,  Inc 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  „ _. 

National  Assn  of  State  Aitncias  for  Foad  Dathbatm  . 


20.500.00 


4.4O0.00 
36.500.04 


National  Assn  of  Breadcasttis  . 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip  .. 
Baltimore  Gas  I  Electric  Co  .... 
Grumman  Corp 


1.046.45 
7.5O0.00 
19.640.31 
4.500.00 


National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  t  Jomars  of  AffltiKI 

Multinationil  Business  Services 

(ForWashington  Transportation  Supennson  Assn)  

Amencan  Council  ol  Life  Insurance  

Nationil  Assn  ol  Manutactuiers  ~. 

Ad  Ha  Committee  of  Mutual  Fond  Mana|crs 

National  Fire  Protection  Assn  _ ., 

Villa  Banfi,  USA 

Chevron  Corp 


161.50 


13.640.00 


2.000.00 


3.750.84 
2.000.W 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Sm  Fraacoco 

Geneva  Sled 

National  Assn  of  Manulactunn 

Southern  Companies  Semces , 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Ik  ... 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  

Edison  Electric  Instituta 

Amdahl  Corp 


2.I00.0O 
630.00 


1.000.00 


Nerco.  Inc  

Biom  t  Root.  Inc  . 

United  Transportaliofl  Union _. 

CNG  Transmission  Corp  

Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd  

Nissan  Motor  Manufactunni  Corp.  U.SA  , 

NAC  Re  Corp 

Amervan  Assn  of  Raliitd  Parsons  

Security  Pacific  Corp  .... 

Caterpillar.  Inc  

HAIT 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  Stain 


5.513.00 
....„_ 

1,000.00 


15.969.00 


Coalition  for  Environmenlal-Cnero  Balance  . 

Oppenheimer  Wolff  t  Donelly 

Philip  Moms.  USA  

0|ih(»  8  Mather 

OiiNy  I  Mather 


1.800.00 


American  Fed  of  Labor  I  Ca«|nsa  of  Mastrial  Orianoations  . 

Cadmium  Council,  Inc 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Lilt  Insuianca  Co  , 

Lead  Industries  Assn,  Inc  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Gmn  Earth  Coalition  _.., 

Amencan  Forest  Resource  Alhanca 

Amencan  President  Lines  _. 

Arctic  Sounder  Enterpnsts.  Inc  

Belhngham  Cold  Slora|t  

Botini  Company 

Brown  Fonnan  Corp 


16.852.68 


500.00 
787i0 


3.610.00 


Burliniton  Northern  Railroad  Ca  ... 

Calista  Corp   __ 

Coastal  Transxrtalion,  hK  

Computer  Systems  Policy  Proiect    .. 
Council  on  Research  8  Technoloiy 

Data  General  Corp 

Earthiguahe  Proiect  

Fusion  Pomer  ^sociatas 

Hewlelt-PKhard  Co 

Inlelsal  

lackson  Laboratory 

Fred  B  Johnson 


525.00 
420.00 


National  Council  on  Compensation  Insuranca 

National  Pnvate  Tnxk  Council  

OM  Corp 

PKrtie  Medical  Ctntw 

Pitney  Boaas  _ 

Port  of  Sealtia  , 


35.00 
1.200.00 


South  Dakota  DepI  el  Traospaitation  , 

Sunmar  Shippmi,  Inc  

Tele-Communications.  Inc 

Transportation  Institute 

Tn-City  Industnal  Development 

US  Cruises.  Inc  

UnncTsity  of  Washiniton  

Wtstira  Rtsourca  AMianca 

Whttlabrator 

Sierra  Oub 


I.0S0.00 


Btnmint-ftms  Mintiiis,  he . 

CSX  Corporation  

General  Electnc  Co 

Inwstment  Company  Instiluli  . 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Ca  

Financial  Accountini  Foundation 

National  Solid  Waste  Manaiement  Asia  . 


4.5O0.00 
6,000.00 


500.00 
207iO 


Nilnul  Toftay  FadmbM 


FMC  Corporation  . 


Aiaancan  Presidaat  Caawaaiat,  lU. 


Taoca.  he 

Atlantc  RkhfiaM  Ca  ... 
Gimwiao  CorporaliM  . 


3.500.00 
11J74.00 


230.00 

625.00 

373.90 

53.442.00 

73.269.85 


Sanimaas  Enttrprnti.  kc 

Sevlhaest  Aiifinas  Co  

BatbWitm  StttI  Corp 


6.000.00 


496.00 
904.18 


54.09 

"liwiirS 

1.175.14 


464.70 
131.10 


liUX 


63849 


1SJ50J9 
181.00 
730.40 


1.S51M 


1.291.06 
326J9 


281i2 


lOJN 
420JI0 


2SO.00 
1.115.15 


199.44 


n.75 


7SOJ0 


77.13 

373.90 

57.782.00 

25.482.05 

5.832.50 

2.952.11 

3.741.13 
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OrianlMtion  or  MmdiMl  Filini 


Djvid  E.  Pullen.  1625  «  Stwt  m.  1750  Washmjtw,  DC  20006 

JulN  F.  Pulliim.  301  Pmnsytvinia  Ate .  m.  K20  Washin(ton.  DC  20004 

John  R.  Purttil.  204  E  Strut.  NE  Wuhmitw.  DC  20002 

Ihonias  W  Putitll.  100  Dainnffield  Road  Ateandna.  »A  22314 

Sue  P  Purvis,  PO  Boi  14042  St.  Werjturi,  Fl  33733 

Do 


Eaitt  W.  Putnim,  5025  Wjcgiisin  Awnw,  NW  Waslnnfton.  DC  20016 

Puttini  Pnplt  First.  4401  Connacticul  Aw .  m.  I310A  Washm|to(i.  DC  20008  

Homrd  P)H«  HI.  1050  17th  Strwl,  m.  1550  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robtrt  N.  Pifh  i  Auociates,  P.O.  8a  3731  Washmito".  DC  20007 

Do .._ _ 

Dv 

Do __ __ 

Do 

John  R.  Quartn  k..  Morian  Km  t  Bockius  18O0  M  St,,  NW  Washincton,  DC  20036 

PatiKia  A,  Oucthr.  65S  liUi  Stnet  NW  I  350  Wtsbtiigton.  DC  20005 

Di 

Ot 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


William  A-  Quinlan,  3045  Riva  Rd.  Riva,  MO  21140  

Harold  P  Qumn  Jr.,  1130  17tli  St.,  HH  Washington,  DC  20036  .. 

John  E.  Qumn.  11  Beacon  Street.  MIS  Boston,  MA  02108  

Eail  C.  Quist,  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036  , 
Mani  J.  Raal>e,  1615  L  St.,  NW,  11320  Washington,  X  20036  „ 
Theresa  Ratiel,  1771  N  Street.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  , 


Steve  Rabin.  1901  L  Street.  NW.  1320  Washington,  DC  20036  

Alei  Radin,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave,,  NW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Do 

Do... _ 

Teu  A.  Rm.  1001  Peonsylvifiu  Am..  NN  Waskinglaii.  K  20004  . 


Ragan  t  Mason.  1156  15th  Stiaet.  IM.  NOO  Wijhington,  DC  20005  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo __ _... 

Oo 

Do _ 

Kelly  RahKh.  3213  Roberts  Drivo  Richfield.  OH  U286 


Tanya  A  Rahall,  2550  M  Street,  IM,  1305  Washington,  K  20037-1301 

Richard  W  Rahn,  1615  H  St.,  IM  Washington,  DC  20062  

Thomas  F  RailsbKk.  2000  M  Street,  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Railway  Labor  Eiantives'  Asso.  400  N.  Capitol  SItaot.  NW.  1850  Waskieiloo.  DC  20001  . 

Railmay  Progress  Institute,  700  North  Fairfax  St  Aleandna,  VA  22314 

Rainbow  Lobby,  1660  L  Street,  m.  1204  Washington  DC  20036  

John  C  Ramig,  222  SW  Columbia,  #1800  Portland.  OK  97201 „ 

Do 

Do 

Ctmt  J.  Honcoun  lOSO  ITMi  Stioct,  NW.  1210  Wostiinftoa.  K  20036 

Knsten  M.  Rand.  2001  S  St..  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20009 

Donald  A  Randall.  321  D  Stroet.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Oo 

James  D  Range  1155  Connecticut  Ave    IM,  8800  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  ..- 

D,  Mctiael  Rippoport,  P  0  Boi  52025  Ptioenii,  A2  85072  

Larry  Rasky,  253  Summer  Street  Boston,  MA  02210  

Magda  A  Ratajsii,  Tbree  Commercial  PlKe  Noilolli.  VA  23510-2191  

Robert  Ratlitte,  5400  Canllon  Point,  1400  KjilUand,  WA  98033 


John  W,  Rauber  Jr ,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20037 

Carol  L  Raulston.  1250  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Wasbmgton,  DC  20036  

G,  Davtd  Ravoncraft  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  IM,  1507  Wasbmgton,  DC  20036  . 

William  R.  Rawson,  950  N,  Glebe  Road.  1160  Arlington,  VA  22203-1824  

Bruce  A,  Ray,  Bruce  Ray  (  Company  636  A  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  2O0O2  ., 

Oo 

Do. 


John  K.  Raybum.  1801  «  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  S,  Raymar.  1180  Raymond  Boulevard  Newari  Nl  07102 

Dand  A,  RaymomI,  1025  Connecticut  Am..  NW,  11014  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do .       .         .    .     _ 

Joanna  E  Reagan.  815  ISth  Street.  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20005   

Linda  S  ReanclL  1120  Connecticut  Am.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  - _  . 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America.  Inc.  1020  19th  St ,  IM  8200  Wastimiloo.  DC  20036  , 

aarli  E,  Rector  Jr..  1400  R  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jodn  M  Rector.  205  DaingerfieM  Rd.  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Fiod  J,  Radebef.  811  Rusli,  1200  Houston,  TX  77002 

Donald  L  Redfoot.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 „ 

Cottienne  C,  Redpatb,  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20005 

Donald  W  Reed.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  8575  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Jemldine  Reed.  1667  K  Stiaet.  IM.  8210  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jo  Reed.  1909  R  Sliwl.  NW  Wasliington.  X  20049  

Mary  Reed.  600  Maryland  Am..  S«.  8700  Washington.  K  20024  _ 

Michael  L  Reod.  1100  15th  Straol.  NW,  8900  Washington,  X  2O0OS 

Reed  Smith  Shaw  t  McCloy.  1200  18lh  Stiocl.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Do  . 

Do. 


Robert  It  Roeg.  1420  King  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314-2715  

Robert  S  Reese  Jr ,  1341  G  Stroet.  NW.  8900  Washington.  X  20005  - 

Reese  Communications  CompaAies.lnc..  2111  Wilson  Bouleveid.  1900  AriMflo*.  VA  22201 . 

Oo 

Beniamin  F  Reeves.  1100  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

J  Ronald  Reeves.  2345  Crystal  DnM  Arlington,  VA  22227 


Martin  A  Regalia,  1101  15th  Street,  NWn  1400  Washington,  X  20005 _ 

R.  Brent  Regan,  1667  K  Street,  IM,  11000  Washington,  X  20006  

Timothy  J  Regan,  1455  Pennsylnnia  Aw ,  NW,  8500  Washington,  K  20004  . 


EmptoyecASieat 


Manville  Corporation 

Eooilas.  he  _ 

National  Froien  Food  Association  ._ 
Pnnting  Industries  of  AmerKa.  hie 

Florida  Power  Corj  _ 

Flonda  Progress  Corp  , 


Amalgamated  Transit  Unno.  AR-CD  . 


Houston  Industries,  hic  -. 
Elkem  Metals  Company  ... 
Independent  Bakers  Ass*  . 
International  Inwston.  tac 

Stratcor  

Welch  Foods.  Inc 


National  Environmentel  Devdopment  Assn  

Echert  Seamans  Chenn  (  Mellott  (Forfltekboster  Entertainment  Corp)  _ 
Echert  Seamans  Chenn  I  Meltott  (ForBlue  Ctiss  (  Blue  ShieW  Assn)  ,.., 
Echert  Seamans  Chenn  I  Melkitt  (ForContinental  Medical  Systems,  loc)  , 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  Melkitt  (ForOnnent  Cofp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  Mellott  (For-PNC  Finanaal  Corp) 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  MelWt  (ForJIawnswood  Alomman  Carp)  _ 

Retail  Bakers  of  Amenca  

National  Coal  Assn 

American  Petroleum  bistitute 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

Merck  8  Co.  bic 


National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Pnwil  Adams  t  Rinehait  

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn 

Radm  i  Associates  Inc  (For  Washington  Public  Rgwer  Sopply  Sfltoii) 

Washington  Public  Utility  Distncts  Assn  _ 

American  Council  of  Ute  Insurance,  he 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  _____ 
Amencan  Ship  Building  Co  ..______ 

Bechtel  Corp 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Sennces.  Inc 

Childrens  Television  Workshop  . 


1,000.00 

10.000.00 

500.00 

2.500.00 

2.rS0il0 


31.846.00 
7.500.00 
4^50.00 
3.000,00 
2,000,00 
3.000.00 
3.7SO.00 


7.7SO.0O 


8.400.00 
2M0.00 

"ilSTS 

7.000.00 

iioo'bo 

123.75 
3J00.00 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsyhronia 

Klukwan.  Inc _. 

National  Bulk  Carriers.  Inc  

RJ  Reynolds  Nabisa.  Inc 

Sea-Land  Senncc.  Inc 


Secunty  Pacific  Leasing  Corporation  . 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank 


Stimson  Lumber  Co  8  Miller  Redwood  Co 

Temtonal  Savings  8  loan  Ass* 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 


Amencan  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  

Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  US 

Graham  8  lames  (Fo'Anwncan  Academy  ol  Cosmetic  S<ir|Bf|r,  ke) 

Graham  8  James  (ForAmencan  Hawaii  Cruises)  ______ 

Graham  8  James  (ForContad  Lens  ManufKturers  Assn)  , 

Graham  8  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  t  Sons  Company) 

Graham  8  James  (For  English  Bay  Corp) 


Graham  8  James  (ForFederal  Administratne  Law  Judges  Conteiowo) . 

Graham  8  James  (ForiFederal  Judges  Association)  

Graham  8  James  (ForrHolland  Amenca  Line  Westours.  hie) 

Graham  8  lames  (For  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authority)  . 

Graham  8  lames  (ForNatnnal  Counal  ol  U.S.  Magistralts) 

Graham  8  James  (ForWalt  Disney  Co)  


Undsay  Halt  Neil  8  Weigler  (ForC  8  D  Lomber  Co) 

Undsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  Herbert  Lumber  Co) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (Fori).R.  Johnson  Lumber  CoJ 

Undsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (ForMm  Corp)  

Undsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weiglec  (ForJhrdic  Veneer,  loc) 

Amencan  Assn  of  Dassified  School  Employocs 

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  he 

Automolwe  Service  Assn 


National  hidependent  Dairy-Foods  Atsa  , 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Salt  Rn«r  Protect 

Rasky  8  Company  (ForNobonol  CiM*  Titwiiioo  Assn,  Ik) 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  „ 

McCaw  Communications  Cos 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Ine 

Amencan  Paper  bistrtute.  he 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 


Amencan  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assa,  he  . 

ABB  Traction,  Inc  _ 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital 

Cumberland  Packing  Company  

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 


5.000.00 
5.000.00 


33.750.00 
30.000.00 


20.000.00 
4.500JO 
21.000.00 
20.00000 


3.000M 


15.000.00 
560,00 


235.S7D.n 
JMM 


13J6S.0O 


17.750.01 
1.000.00 
2i76.64 
400.00 
3,550,00 
1,680,00 

16.000.00 


Hellnng  Undeman  Goldstaa  8  Si*|al  (Fer£AF  Coi»oalM)  . 

Ebascs  Sennces, Inc  

Enserch  Corporation 


Intematnnal  Union  ol  BricUayen  and  AIM  CnfliiMi 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  _ 


Amencan  Adwitising  Federation  ,„ 
National  Assn  of  Retail  Onjggists  . 
Houston  Bankers  Assaiatm  


Amencan  Assn  o(  Retired  Persons  

Bevendge  8  Diamond  (ForArvida  Compoay) 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Rohm  8  Haas  Company  , 


Amencan  Assn  ol  Retind  fmaia  --— _- 

National  Fed  of  hidependent  Besiness  (NFC) 

Phannactuticol  Manofactwen  Assa 

0  8  R  Phannaceutical  Services,  he  

Graceiy  Manofactunrs  of  Amenca.  Mc 

Radio-TaMvision  Naws  Dmctors  Ass* 

National  Society  ol  Messnul  Eogmoen 

nidip  Moms  MonofMioeit  Corp 


Citians  lot  SoAsiMe  Contm  of  Acid  Rai*  (CSCAU)  , 
Philip  Moms.  US*  , 


Burlsy  8  Daib  lial  Totaeca  E^ort  Aaaa  , 

US  Air,  hie 


3.000,00 

1.500.M 

2.000.00 

34  00 

6.794,64 

11.471.60 

2J(0.49 

235.00 

~3ViM 

"ToooS 

2.000.00 

7^00.00 

87500 

700,00 

eSa 

l.t55J2 


117.92 

3.189W 
4,000,00 
l,483i0 


7.128.40 
1^.00 
4.000.00 


l.lttJO 


National  Council  ol  Savmgs  iMlitaUaM  . 

Southwestern  Boll  Coip „ 

Coming  Glass  Woita  . 


11M0.00 

~2!oob"oo 


(0.75 

mil 

_._ 

150.00 
250.00 
250.00 
85.00 


sejt 


50.00 


500.00 
909.(8 


3272 
633  63 


299.49 


;92J7 

40.75 
215,67 


2C8il2.77 

4,72037 
20,701,00 


5.190.71 
2.778.82 


XM 
25.41 
570.45 


150JI 


314.1 


(J33JI 


200,00 
59.00 
92J2 


383  JO 


200.00 


437.10 
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MK  I  l)iu«t>  Ir.  95  Biftni  kmm  fO  ta  ITO  tortw.  W  07005         

RmimoI  Comnwa  (  Gn**  »»».  1021  Kiiipwf.  16  Capt  GmudMU.  MO  63701 
(tovHt  K  IWit,  600  UaiyOM  »««  .  SW.  (700  fcDiioitM.  DC  M024_^^ _ 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 
MctiMl  W  Rorf,  1300  L  S  not  «»  NukiMtM.  K  Wm. 
IM  1  Pnnt  701  Pmi«  Mi*  /kMM.  MNMlmfM.  DC  20004 

Do^ 

Do. 

Ol. 

to. 

Dl. 

Bi. 

Oi. 

Dl. 

Ol. 

D* 


Biiriii  G  RtillT.  1350  I  Sti  Bt.  »»  «(nhin|1on  DC  20005 
Rniminnct  ton  ot  »«(&.  1»19  L  51 .  W(  7th  floot  Wistimiton.  DC  20O36  . 
OuM  RoKMrt.  1711  C«M*ctKut  Annut.  UN  MshinitDn.  DC  2tX)09  . 
L«  P  Rm.  122  C  StiMi,  M.  1875  Na]«in|toii.  DC  20001 
Do 


M,  Rwstaftv.  2000  K !  ti»ot.  RW  *»»l»ii|t»n.  K  20006  .^--. 
CdMrt  Ri*>.  1730  RM(  bland  Am.,  m  Wiili>ii|loii  K  20036  .. 
Ilacl^  I  Rnlw.  1627  K  »..  «•.  MOO  WwHinfto".  OC  20006  ._... 

RnonRts  Find.  he.  153S  f  Stnol.  HH  Nashinfton.  K  20005  

RMind  man  ta».  201  R.  Nnkmrtoo  St.  Ataondna.  VA  22314 
yiKHt  P  Rwvni  1620  .  9iMl  m.  IROO  Wa>li>n|taii.  DC  20036 
Alan  V  RMtlw.  1757  R  1  tiwt.  M  Wuhmiton,  K  20036 


AUan  R  RBin^f.  1150  C  ■MCtnit  Am..  I«<.  11200  Wajlimiton.  K  20036   -... 

Rma  Rarmani  1331  PK  iiJjtifama  Am.  RW.  11500  N  WaskiniUM.  DC  ZOOM  

Gnu  M.  DoimHi.  IMl  Urtinat  Ijm  Ug«vilta,  Iff  M213 

Mdiari  S.  RatMlds.  900  [linadiMdIa  Hnujton.  TX  77079  ■■■-•rv— " 

FiadMKtW.  RMiv  111:  Mltnan  Da«n  HuMnir.  MIIE  Admiton.  VA  22202 

Grata  Ellta  Rn.  600  Maf  Mod  Am..  SN  WasHmfton.  DC  2W24    -... 

Jamts  E.  Re*  k,  1025  C  mucticul  Im..  ■».  1200  Wismniton  K  20036 


Riclwd  Rirtardv  La«  0»  ea  of  Rcliart  RKharts  1025  ItKimas  laffaraon  Stmt.  m.  1105  NastMitoa.  DC  20007 

Do -_ 

Alan  H  RdUfdwi,  2301  M  S» .  m  WasAmitai.  K  20037       

Donna  Ricliafdm.  1101    4tli  Sliial.  MR.  1200  Was*in|ton.  K  20005  . 

Mm  C  Rirtardion.  101 1  ait  Awmia  Nn  Tort,  RT  1017J 

Min  G.  ROiaidaw.  1130  Cwmactnit  Am.  MR.  M30  Washin|ton.  K  20036 
«.  0  Rtthaidsaa.  815  161 H  SHaot  MR.  1511  Wasninjlon.  OC  20006 
Maif  tan  Rckaidte*.  1«!  5  Pwnjjlyaiiia.  MR.  1500  Waihinpon  DC  20004 
Danan  S  RcKafdMB.  32  i  PianifiMnia  Am  .  S£  Wasliin|to<i.  X  20003 
Loi  Ricnafvai.  1724  Hal  ladiuiam  Amow.  MR  Washiniton.  X  20036 
Lm  RcMar.  ISOl  U—t^  iMlBMfd  Da(«ona  Baach.  R  32015 

Da 

Mm  RcMrm.  2000  R  S4att  MR  Wi  floor  WasAinitoii.  DC  20006  

ImR  I.  Ridfant.  Nartk  OaMa  Mrelaun  Council  PO  Ba  1395  iammk.  RO  UM2 

E.  Gaeria  Riadal.  1000  W  nn  Blvd..  13000  Ailinfton.  VA  22209  

Dr.  Hart  J.  RaO.  1101  1  S«li  Sliiat  MR,  MOO  Wajhiniton.  DC  2000S 

MMt  lit>»li  Riadr  Eiq.  I  '75  PnaniHnnia  Am  .  MR.  7tli  Floor  Washin|toa.  K  20006 

L  Pkilig  Riiim.  16«  «  I.  MR  Waskmitoa.  X  20006 

Juditti  Aumu  Riffv  13  4  G  StML  MR  1500  WasDmiton.  K  20005 

WUti  1.  Rdw.  4647  For  «  BM.  Lankan.  MO  20706 

Ram  RmdM.  1400  ISM  Stnot.  MR  Waskmitw.  DC  20036-2266 

Riosall  C  Rmi.  1700  Pi  OjitMnia  Aw  .  SE.  P500  Wi$nin|U«.  K  20006 

hamOi  Rnular.  9115  Hi  |M  Road  MianaoUis.  M  46250 — 

Data  P  Rnrdaa.  3900  M  icaasin  Antnuc  MR  Wisftinflon.  K  20016  . 

Min  S  Ripoaj.  730  IStll  St..  MR  «la«liin|to".  X.  20O05  

Carol  A  Rnlitr  1711  Co  nactKiit  Am.  *»  7th  Floor  Wi5*in|ton.  DC  20009-lI4« 
Edaant  W  Riuinf.  701   Mn^lMoia  Am.  MR  Washington.  DC  20004 
hMrth  E  Ritdiay.  P  Q   ka  2929  Palnar.  «K  99645 
HMIiam  R  R«.  2000  K !  btal.  NN.  MOO  Nasliin|ton.  X  20006 


ValaMin  I  Rnra.  501  Sciol  Strait  SW.  «tti  Floor  Wajl<in|lon.  OC  20024-2713 

Nalti  E  Riwra.  412  Fir^  Sttnl,  SE  »(isliin|1o«,  K  20003 _ 

Hal  Rnn.  PO  Ba  I00ai92  Duluth.  IN  55814 


Rivkin  Radlar  gj)k  Hart 
Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Di 


I  Rfmar.  1575  I  Stmt.  MR.  I102S 


Bi. 
Da 
tadmi  N.  Ratart.  1111 


Mcliak  RaM«.  1825  ffi  St .  MR.  fllOO  Waihrnjlon.  K  20006  . __  

i  RaMwv  cA)  vir  Satif  Seymour  (  Pla»  1828  I  Strcat.  MR.  tUU  lllla>ki*|toa.  DC  2SO36-SI04 

20  7tli  St..  SE  llas«in|ton.  X  20003  . — _ 


Ul 


D(. 
Dr. 
Dl. 
Dl. 

Dl. 
Dl. 
Do 


Dl. 
Dl. 
Di- 

Dl. 
Dr. 
Bi. 


K2flOOS. 


ISn  StiHi.  MR  NisknflDa.  OC  20036-3691 


Ddl  Marts.  PU  Bb  21406  Broomnflon.  M  55420 

Ca*  T.  Mrtx.  901  !  Ml  SInaL  MR.  1520  Wastaiiloi.  K  20005 
PlriT  A.  Mirti.  8000 1    Ftomaot  St.  Laao.  HO  63136 


iHik  Ca«M  SL.  1711  Nnliinfln.  DC  20001  . 


:ii«i.  1220  t9<k  SML  MR.  1700  WadailtM.  K  20036  . 


3  H  MR  Mt  Stat 


.  VA  22201  . 


Mt  Stat  ArintHi.  VA  2Z 

iKfml  >— .  m.  Wi  JmrHi.  X 

333  ba  IliUllil  Am..  MNhRu 

7»  TittaRp  Snl  Pkm.  Rants  CKr.  HO 


20002  . 


K2003t 

190-1402  _.. 


EmptoyeiA^iaot 


Ratmil  Fed  ot  Mepindcnt  Busintss 

Rational  Cooperatna  Businass  Assn  

Interim  GowtnmenI  ol  Rational  IMitf  ol  Ubaria 

Peopla's  Pro|r««rv«  Pirty  _ — 

Reputilic  ol  Guatemala  — 

United  Coconut  A»n  ot  tlia  Ptiilipoina 

Amencsn  Postal  IRortars  Union,  Afl-CIO 

l«6  Atom,  Ik 

City  ol  PtiiladUpkia 

CIAC  Group  

Edison  Electric  Institiita  . 


PTiilaijelphia  InduslnsI  Davatopnaot  Cotf 

Pride  Refininj.  Inc  - — 

RolMit  E  Oeiecttor  ot  Rlwde  Island.  Inc  .. 
Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  t  Co.  Inc  — 

SPO  Teclinolojies  

Transol  USA.  Inc ~ 

Utility  Decoinnissionini  in  Giovp  _ 

Ford  Motor  Co — 


Receipts 


2.000.00 
37.593.22 


17.500.00 
3351.00 
17.576.00 
263*6.50 
831.01 


5.740.00 


Association  ot  Amncan  Pulilisliarj 

Reno  Cavanau|h  t  Homii  (ForAmennd  Risk  Manateflient  Corp)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Homig  (For  Housing  Authority  Insoranca,  Inc) 

Rational  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  t  Medicare  

Natioiial  Solid  Wastes  Hanajament  Assn 

Caa-Cola  Company  


Metnpolitan  Ufa  Imvraaca  Cos 

Int'l  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Afrk  Impleinmt  Ngrlars  , 

Ronprescnptior  Onig  Manufacturers  Assn 

Natnnal  Assn  ot  Manufactuien  . 

HFC  Coin 

Vista  Chemical  Compani 

Loral  CorpoiatMM  . 


AnierKan  Farm  Boitau  FedantiM 

Shell  Oil  Co  

Hughes  Airtratt  Company  — 

Prall  i  Whitney  — 

American  PuPlK  Poaer  Assn  

AxnerKan  Nurses'  Assn 


Morgan  Lewis  t  Bockius  (ForUidaranten  at  Uoyd's  Londoo)  . 

Southern  Company  SaiVKts.  Inc  

Transportation  -  Communicatkxis  Union 

Comini.  Inc  , 


Washington  Lobby  Group,  he  (ForPiaitoa  Corp) 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 


Rational  Assn  lor  St«k  Car  Auto  Ricin|.  Inc  (NASCAR)  . 

National  Motorsports  Comm  of  Accus-flA.  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security  t  Madican  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

ITT  Defense  TechnolOBi  Corp   

Rational  Council  for  Sayings  Institutnm 

Ripac.  Inc  

AmerKan  Lefna 

Aliheimef's  Assa  

AMVETS 

National  Wildlife  Federation  . 


Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co — 

Boehnnger  Mannheim  Corp  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos  

Association  of  Amencan  PuMislwrs  _ 

Edison  EledrK  Institute — 

Matanuska  Electric  Assn 

National  Comm  to  PTtsani  Social  Switity  t  Madican 

Rational  Stone  Assn — 

Rational  Automobile  Dealers  Assi 


75.52 
2.500.00 

6i500M 


261.00 

9.785.00 

500.00 

500.00 


B9.094.31 
1.000.00 

21.987  J6 
4.468.75 


Eipendituits 


4.250.00 
8.88800 

500.00 


1.000.00 
5i60.00 


625.00 
3.000M 

900.00 
3.000.00 
2.265.00 


21408.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 

10.000.00 


ALC  Communications  Corp 

Chemical  Bank 

City  ol  South  Bend 

Cook  Group,  Inc 


kidiana  Coalition  tor  Acid  Rain  Equity  . 

Milk  Industry  Foundatna 

Rational  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  — 

Real  Estate  Capital  RacsMiy  Ass*  — 

toseph  A  Seagram  8  Sons — 

Soeetenei  Users  Assn 


Edison  Electric  instituta 

Lockheed  Corporation  

Rational  Le(islabM  CommittaVNato'l  Fntnl  Onkr  ol  Mm 

IttionVail  - 

Autlnrs  Guild 

BabcKk  8  Bnwi  . 


City  of  Mm  Tort  WislHafln  Oltici . 
Coalition  of  Writers  Orianoalieas  ._ 

Goldman  Sachs  I  Co 

Guinntss  America.  Inc 


New  Tort  State  Housing  Financt  A|MC|  , 

Plwenii  House  Foundation  _ 

Scholastic,  \K  - 

Southern  Baptist  Pitss  Assa 

Spectrascan  lma|in|  Co 

Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Corp  

Ratmal  Computir  Systams.  hic 

Travelers  Compan^s  

Emerson  Elactnc  Co 


15.279,00 

4.125.00 

6.800.00 

92  J8 

600.00 

475.00 

Tilob 

2.000.00 
208.26 


3.460.00 
4.00000 
3.000.00 


27.500.00 


8J60.00 


1.625.00 

2.000.00 
500,00 

3.750.00 
12.750.00 

3,000.00 
13.500.00 


Mete  Company  (For>EG  Westinghousa  Transportalioo  System.  M 

Keele  Company  (For^nward  County  Gsvammaatal  Ccalir) 

toete  Co  IFor-Crty  of  Tampa) 


Itaete  Company  (ForOallas  Aita  Rapid  TraasiO 

Keefe  Co  (Foriandars  Assooatas.  Inc)  

Raete  Campaay  (farSaminola  Tnbe  ol  Flonda)  - 

Itela  Company  (For:Unnirsity  ol  HiamO 

Polins  Mastnas 


Ratonal  Asia  el  Fadaral  Cndil  Unws 
Peace  Political  Action  ( 


LiSoauf  Lamb  Laiby  I  HacRai  (Forfaiba^^mt) 
iMSlick  Hartetini  Asaaoatm 


9.000.00 

"imiii 

900.00 
IJOOOO 

125.00 
4.500.00 
iJMM 

'"rwoTdo 


1.500.00 
1JOO.0O 
1,500.00 
liSOOO 
500.00 
1.500.00 

ijmM 

8.492.23 


4.095.52 


1.150.00 

35.810.99 

400.00 

in'» 

51478 
22.76 
311.26 
927.79 
621.02 
2,056.62 


105.49 


641.05 


63.72 

"992.47 

lio!2HL52 


571.56 
150.00 


1,700.00 

""iiisTiii 


5.05 


5.620.12 
289.43 


241.49 


IJ07J0 

■ 5b"ob 


201.79 
81J5 


250.00 


5.0C6.7S 


500.00 


5.400.00 

sod'ob 


271.94 
444.31 

830.00 
10i03.29 
10,203  J9 
10JO3.29 
10^0379 


10,20379 

"iijmzi 

10703.29 
1070379 
1070379 
10703.29 
1070379 


574J9 


1.734.00 


May  13,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


0r|8nL2itioii  a  lnilividu>l  rilin| 


RobinsM  Ula  Unr  (  Moiit|oiMiy.  1667  K  St..  NW.  1900  Wnhiniton,  K  20006 
te 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Robison  bitonKtlOMl.  Inc. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


I  Mauachuutts  Ave.  m.  MOO  Witkinitoo,  K  20001  . 


Jamn  tatlMny  Rock.  1730  M  Stnct.  NW.  1607  Wistimftoti.  DC  20036 „.. 

Janws  W.  Rxk.  14SS  Ptnnsylvinit  Aw.  m.  «560  Washington.  DC  20004  

David  B.  RKklind,  1705  DeSales  Stmt,  NW  8tti  Hoot  Wasningtm.  X  20036  . 

Pliillip  Rodenberi.  1400  K  Stmt.  m.  #801  Washmitw.  DC  20005  .._ 

Qoincy  Rodjarj.  1899  L  Stiaet.  m.  Fifth  floor  Washington,  DC  20036  

Rarmund  Rodniua:.  PO  Bo  982  El  Paso,  IK  79960  

lamn  A  Rogtn.  316  Pennsytvama  Ave  .  Sf  Washington.  K  20003 


Kevin  Rog«n.  Two  Unnn  Souait.  S3ri)  Floor  601  Union  Strwt  Stattle.  WA  98101 
Susan  L  Rogtn.  815  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  tllDO  Washington.  DC  20006-4078 
Rogeis  t  mti.  1737  H  Siraet.  NN  Wailiin|ton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 


Rictiard  A  Rohrtiach  I6IS  M  Street  m.  «S70  Washington,  DC  20036 

Feniando  D  Ro|as,  7300  m  35th  Terrace,  #105  Miami,  a  33122  

Ian  M  Rolland,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Warne,  IN  46801 

Jackie  Rollins.  1201  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20O36 

George  L  Rototson,  PO  Boi  18300  Greenslnro,  NC  27419  . 
Emil  A.  Roniagnoli,  180  Maiden  Lane  New  Torii.  NY  10038  . 


Daniel  Ronianlio.  c/o  Dow  lodnes  t  Aibertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20037 

Dennis  G,  Romano.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  12800  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Michael  J,  Romig.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nw  Washington.  DC  20004-2i99  ...- 

W.  T  Rooker,  1301  R  Street.  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20005-3307 

Francis  P  Roonej,  1400  I  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Fred  B.  Rooney.  1050  Connecticiit  Am..  IM.  II200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 

lames  C.  Rosapepe.  1331  H  Stiaet,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Rosapepe  (  Spanos.  Inc.  1331  H  Street.  IM.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005  

Clitton  Peter  Rose.  1101  Pennsylvania  Aye  .  m  1900  Washington.  DC  20004  

Leslie  Rose.  1129  20th  St,,  NW,  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  

Rose  Commtincations,  Inc.  901  15th  Street,  NW.  tS70  Washington.  K  2000S  . 


Rose  Schmidt  Hasley  t  OiSalle.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aye..  NW.  11040  Washington.  K  2000C  . 

Do 

Buit  E.  Rosen.  655  15th  Street.  M*.  MIO  Washington,  DC  20005 

Hilary  Rosen,  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lester  L  Rosen.  7  Fulham  Court  Silver  Spring,  MD  20902  . 


Richard  Rosen.  5010  Wrscoosin  Ave.,  m,  t\  18  Washington.  DC  20016 

Allieft  B.  Rosenbaum  III.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW,  1520  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Ernest  S  Rosenberg.  1747  PennsyWania  Ave..  IM  1300  Washington,  K  20006 

Robert  M  Rosenbefg.  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027  

Herb  RosenWeeth.  1811  R  Street.  UN  Washington.  DC  20009  

Manlyn  Rosenthal.  15th  t  M  Streets,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  

Roger  C  Rosenthal.  2001  S  St .  NW  #310  Washington.  DC  20009  

Joe  Ross.  PO  Bos  1582  Little  R«k,  AR  72201  

Nancy  Ross,  1830  17th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 


William  F.  Ross.  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  1340  Bull  Street.  #250  Coliimbia.  SO  29201 

Ross  Marsh  foster  Myers  and  Quiggle.  888  16th  St..  m  Washington.  K  20006  

Richard  Rosser.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #750  Washington,  DC  20001  ._ 

loseph  L  Rosso.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Roth  VanAmberg  Gross  Rogers  t  Orti2,  PO  Bo>  1447  Santa  Fe. 

John  C  Rolher,  1909  A  Street,  *»  Washington,  DC  20049  „ 

Lauren  J.  Rothlarb,  1126  leth  St .  MV  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 


1 87S04-1447  . 


Linda  Rottileder.  315  Bonifant  Road  Silver  Spnng.  MO  20904 
Emily  B  Rothrock.  1455  PennsyNania  Ave..  NW.  #900  Washington.  K  20004  . 
Edwin  Rothschild.  1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  mt.  #401  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 
Louis  C  Rotundo,  4948  Cooitland  Loop  Winter  Springs.  FL  32708  

Do. 

Do. 


Donald  D  Rounds.  South  Dakota  Petnleum  Council  222  E  Capitol,  #16  Pient.  SO  S7S01  . 

William  C-  Rountree.  Suite  1000  1776  Eye  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20006  

Michael  0,  Roush.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Bngette  M  Rouson,  Bn  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington,  DC  20041  

Eugene  F  Rowen,  II  Canal  Center,  Suite  250  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Do. 


J.  Patrick  Roertand.  1023  15th  SInet.  NW.  7th  R  Wasliin|loa.  K  20005  . 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 


Roaland  t  SaUenr.  1023  ISth  StnaL  NW.  Ttli  F1  Wathinilm,  DC  20005 
Do. 
Do. 


Lon  Groves  Rowtey.  1025  Connecticut  A»«.  NW.  #1014  Washington.  DC  20036 

Chailes  Rowtoo.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20036  

Rodon,  he.  2000  S.  Eads  SInaet.  #1003  Arlington,  VA  22202  

P  Norman  Roy.  PO  Boa  1938  (10  Madison  Ave)  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938  - 
Robert  S.  Ror«r.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Do 

Da . 

Da 

Ot 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Royer  Sbadnai  (  MaMa.  1747  Ftomnflvaoia  Attrnw.  NW  Waskinfloa,  DC  20006  . 


Do 


ErK  M  Rubin.  1730  M  Stiaat.  NW.  1412  Washington.  K  20036 
James  S.  Rubin.  300  Heicar  Stieal.  <28K  New  Yort  NY  10003  .. 
Do 


Ektai  Radd.  Skimml  KM  Baho*  1  Gniendar.  PC.  3700  Nartli  24tti  Stnel 

Robert  E.  Ruddy.  9106  DnimaldiT  Dmt  Bathasda.  MO  20817  

Robert  E  Rude.  4500  Vestal  Paiteny  East  Binghamton.  NY  13903 

Deborah  H  Rudolph.  1828  L  SUoat.  NW.  #1202  Washiniton.  K  20036  -. 
Henry  C  Ruempler.  1120  Connecticut  An..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _. 
Nicholas  L  Ruu«n.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington.  DC  20006 


AZBS0I6. 


Empkiycr/Clieiit 

Alan  Gaines  Coip  .... 
Commission  on  itH-l 

Faulk  t  Co.,  kK  

Illinois  Power  Co  . 

Minolta  Corp _.. 

Napa  flood  Contml  and  Water  CoaaraatM  Dnbict 

National  Ventuie  Capital  Associatioo 

New  Yort  Mercantile  Eichange  (NYMEX) 

Parsons  BnnckertwM  Quade  t  Douglas 

Sun-Diamond  Giowefs  o(  Calilorma 

fMC  Corporatiw  

General  Atomics  Technotofies 

McDonnell  Douglas  Coip 

Ri^al  Ordnance,  Inc 

Montana  Power  Co.  et  al „ 

American  Resort  t  Residenbal  Davriopwanl  Ana  ... 

Times  Minor  Magazines,  he _ 

General  Awatm  Manutacturetj  Assodatien 

General  hstrument  Corporation 

El  Paso  Electric  Co  

United  Pareel  Service  __ 

Washington  Crtinos  lor  World  Trade 

Baker  1  McKenne  _..._ 

futures  hdustry  Assaoatnn  . 

Uga  Agncola  Industnal  de  la  Caaa  da  Ancar 

Memll  Lynch  i  Co.  he  

Republic  National  Bank  

TeKhers  Insurance  6  Annuity  AssnASEF 

Boise  Cascade  Corp  

Cuban  American  foundation,  he  ___________ 

bncoln  Nabonal  Corp . 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  he 

CBA-G£IGY  Corp  

Asanco.  he 

Canadian  Steel  Producers  Ana 

Grumman  Corp  

American  Council  ol  Ula  hsuranca.  lac 

BM  Corp  _ ^ 

Biscurt  t  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn  

AmerKan  hon  1  Steel  Institute 

Association  ot  American  Railreads  ,   , 

Soecialty  Vehicle  Institute  ol  AflMrica 

Rosapepe  I  Spanos.  Inc _ 

H»«  Bkxk.  IK  

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  lac 

Johnson  Matthey.  Inc 

Eguimart  Corpwatnn 

Joy  Technologies.  Inc  , 

Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Co 

Recording  hdustiy  Assn  a<  I 
Miles,  he  


Alhmsta.  Inc  . 


Occidental  Petrotaum  Corp 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  „ ..._ 

kwish  War  Veterans  ol  the  USA  _ 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  Ma  UbM  SUM 
Migrant  Legal  Action  Pnirani,  lac  ______________ 


Rainbow  Lobby 


American  lytiolauin  hititiite 
Church  Alliance  . 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colatas  I  Uaieaiiitiai . 

American  Trucking  Assns.  he 
Pueblo  de  Cochiti 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  _ 

Int'l  Union  of  Electronic.  Electrical.  Salaried. 

Marconi  Electronics,  he  ._ 

American  htematnnal  Gievp.  he 

Citaen  Action  fund  _ 

Central  fhnda  Commuter  Rarl 
flonda  Institute  of  Technology 
Hawaii  Natural  Energy  Institute 
American  Petroleum  hstitute  .. 
BP  America.  Inc 


National  fed  of  Independent  Businns  . 
American  Newspaper  Pubhshers  Assn  .. 
National  Assn  lif  Cham  Drug  Stores,  he  . 
Rugby-Darby  Group  Companies,  he 


Rowland  I  Sellery  (Forfiaker  Industries)  

Rowland  t  Sellery  (For&rg-Wamer  Automolnt.  M 

Rowland  1  Sellery  (ForCoalAion  lor  Uniform  Pndad  UaMiy  iMt 

Rowland  t  SellciT  (Forff  Plastics)  

Rowland  (  Selleiy  (ForJtational  CiMck  Casbers  Assa.  hcj 

Gf  Plastics  

National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Inc 


Secunty  Companies  Orgaauad  far  Ijfitlitiet  Aetiai  (SCOUl . 

Enserch  Carp 

Enon  Corporatian 


Financial  Eacutnrcs  Institgte 

CitiBtts  Savings  Bank  

Financial  Security  Assmnce 

htematmal  Futures  Eackange  

hta  HoMinfs  (Bemuda)  Ltd 

long  Island  Savings  Bank 

MacAndiews  I  Forbes  Hokfings,  he 

Michigan  Trade  Ejchange 

Morgan  Stanley  I  Co.  he 

ktunicipal  Finance  hdustiy  Assa 

National  Health  Labs,  he 

niillips  Mraleani  Co  . 


10643 


MOiM 
1MO.0O 

17,500.00 
1.000.00 
1,000.00 
2J00JI0 
1M0.00 

10.000.00 
2J)00.00 

ija6.io 

3.752.95 
13.44til9 


5,077.n 
2.0O0.00 

"TodbTdo 

25.000.00 

322  JO 

6»0il0 


34J00.00 

4.S39.00 

900.00 


3.995  JO 
2.4O0M 

2.5O0M 
40.00 

2O0» 

200X0 

200.00 

625.00 

5,000il0 

500.00 

4J7499 

U95JI0 


1.000.00 
2,500.00 
2M0.00 


iJKDM 

876.00 

412i0 

1,706J0 

9M0il0 

lt6S 

1,750.00 

9,70(J4 

3.000M 

2.500.00 

600.00 


4.000il0 


*>nM 


Muncipal  Finance  hdustiy  Assa  . 
John  Nuvaen  t  Co.  he 


Rubin  Winston  I  Diercts  (ForOvtdoor  Atfvirtising  Assn  of  Ananca.  Ik)  . 

Bass  I  Utlman  (TorfaaMion  of  hsbtutmal  ntaoMcy  Piandart) 

Bess  (  miman  (forJMamal  Assa  af  Pkaraiacaatical  Maaafartawn)  ._ 
Central  Araona  Protect  Assn 


IjOOOO 
IJOOJO 
ZMOM 
1.000.00 
liOOiW 
2JNI0JI0 
3,000J0 
IJtMM 
2JMJI 


Mortgage  hsarana  Companies  ol  Amahca 

New  York  Stale  OaetiK  t  Gas  Corp  

hstitute  el  Dectncal  t  Ehehonics  Einiaiin 

American  Banhan  Assa 

Ares-Sarono.  he  


~3JS05 


2J84.60 
3^76.90 
4,769  JO 
19X76.7* 
207.92 


61.95 

"iTib'H 

1(5.00 
35.00 
317.00 


520.09 


2J34.W 


n.i3 


26.56 
2X12J9 


47JS 
57.14 


163.00 

2i3tJ9 

923.3t 


1,5I0J7 


412.16 


300.00 

230.40 


25.00 
25X0 
2S.W 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
3J2IX0 


IJK.7I 
2S4.00 

'~inJn 


225.00 


10644 


Stn  It.  Mr. 


ilSI 


Mn  Rwiyni.  1730 
Rotart  k  RustuM.  600 
RX  Ruiko.  1776  In 
hnrRusart.  1101  16ai 
OuBtiM  tan  RuuM.  1 
CkratiM  Fan  Rn«M.  I 
RaitdaN  H.  Rvsirt.  S17  C 
miiw  R«>H«  t 
DiMi  Rnt-rMMf,  122 
NilK  RoM.  im 
Hhum  Ma  Rutli  7inO-  St. 
J.T.  tudwMt 

k 


NDrtk  I  pill  9 .  urn  Minitwi.  V*  mm 


f  Misytnnii  taniM.  St.  1200  WisliinftM.  K  20003 

~    #1050  Hhrtinitai,  K  20006  

M  WuHiiiltoii.  K  20036  - 

H  am.  m  ntsumtm.  x  20062 


1  PHxntvtM  An..  MR.  IISOO  WnmnitM.  K  20004-1703  ..... 

SirMt.  RE  »(«liiii|tiiii.  K  20002-5«)9  _ 

B.  Inc.  1701  PMinvtaiiK  An..  NW.  WOO  WiskiaitM.  K  20006  . 
I  Mytand  Im.  Wtjliiiiihin.  K  20002  

KTijIiinitoii.  X  20038  . 


Ibi»  Ehaatts  An..  HW « 


Mm  G.  R«m.  6SS  IMi 

Okn  M.  RyM.  39  HirraR 

PitncM  Ryan.  1319  F  Si^t  M.  HOilO  Wa>liin|tM.  K  20004 

Dninu  L  Ryan.  22S 

Itmt  W  RyiMfl.  1700  K 

RCr  Gnu*.  1200  19tli 

Do 
Rll  Mac*,  he  1301 


Nailiinitaii  StiMi  Ataundna.  VA  22314 
a.,  m.  11200  Waaiimrtwi.  DC  20006  .... 
MR.  M06  IRaaliinflM.  DC  20036 


iSiiBi. 


Imma  t.  Sibtan.  182 1  litt  Sum.  MR.  Ttti  n  Nartmtln,  K  20005 


Oa 
Da. 


toVKiM.  Saba.  1100  ITtti 
Satan  L  SadHat.  2626 
Aatkaqr  J.  Saipn  tr .  I 
lla«aaOiJ.Salaab.  311 
atpkaa  Sala.  910  16ni 
Frank  Ma  Salniar.  1101 
Danal  1  SataM*.  700  S 
Dfwtf  M.  SaRl  Hi  16tli 
Sinmon  ERtofVnm,  mc 
Fata  R  SMCkaz.  ISIS 
Bnan  Santftnd.  7S00 
lamas  C  Sandan.  122S 
PKfOMlU  C.  Saadan.  1: 
Rasa  Nana  Saadan.  2S01 
Sandan  SdMiaM  1 
Stuart  A.  Saadanaa.  192< 


Strial.  m.  tl203  Nashmfton.  K  20036 

r%  insytvania  Annva.  RW  Wasliin|ton.  K  20037 
im  SI .  RW.  tSOO  Wajkiniton.  K  20036  . 
StnM.  RW.  tSOO  Wailiin|ton.  DC  20001  .... 
RW  WaiAinilan.  DC  20006 


0(0  I 

Fi|st< 

Staat 

1401  St.  RW.  «th  Floor  Washinfton,  K  2000S  . 

1«Mf  SI..  30tli  n  Los  taptts.  CA  90017  ....... 

ilnat.  MM  Watliin|ton.  DC  20006 

403  S.  Mwd  Dallas.  TX  75202 

BM  Miniton.  VA  22209 

St..  Rl  I2S0  AlbuquarDua.  RM  17109 


SlaptM  E.  Sandkarr.  IStl 
Myfaa  C  Sandrtar  IR.  100 

Do 

Ckartts  e  Sandlaf  1220 
PMarG  Sandlund.  1730 
Kattilaan  L  Sanlsn.  122 
Enc  SaantaM.  1333  H 

Do 

Oa 

Bt 

Da 

Da 

Do 


•  StMt  NW.  WS  WasHiniton.  DC  20005  

im  Stiial.  RW.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

M  SIraat.  RW  Wis(iin(ton.  DC  20037  

r|.  P C.  1  no  yennont  Avanuc.  Ml.  KOO  Waskiliflai.  K  20005  . 

R  Stiw«.  RW.  Washmiton.  OC  20036  

4|t0  Bnttany  Court  Woodbndia.  VA  22192 

I  M  Straot.  m  Washinfton,  DC  20005  . 


210 


Bran  tnbvi 


SI. 


Batty  0.  Sapo.  1601  DuAi 
laslM  Sarasm.  1764  DM 
Ronald  A  Sansin.  5205 
Susan  Saiason.  2111 
Raban  L  Salter.  1119  I 
Sartaai  Ua  Otfcas.  219 
SaWMa  Bnadcastxif  t 
nail  B  Sauar.  9  Vassar 
Mbait  C  Sauadars.  1100 
CkarlasP  Saandars.  1131 
San  Oar  Sacanty.  1201 
RKkard  R.  Saoya.  1333 
Tkomas  J  Scania*.  324t 
Mart  S  ScliacM.  2000  0 
Victona  V  Sckalt.  Missau^i 
Ra(v  B  Sdtafn". 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa 


.  Scliaf  « 


Sckatn*  Asnoatas.  Ill 
Do 
Da 

Da  ___ 

Tkaaiaa  A.  ScMz.  1X1 
Palnoa  A.  Sckaat.  1726 
woin  n.  xmwMM) 
Sam  Sdwtz.  P  0.  (■ 
Garaid  F.  SdaaM*. 
JaMi  P.  Scttctt.  1350 
ItaMtk  0.  SrtlniH.  49 
iKkart  H.  Sctaidl  k 
Do 


.230CII 


Rnift  ndUra  Scmnr. 
M*  (baM  Sctaati.  P  0. 
iraaa  S«|al 
Oa 


to  Smaimi.  215 
ARolMiSdMiw.  1101 
Fmk  tiUiRii.  I«7  E 
.1420 

Da 


Daar  SdMili.  311  S. 
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Ortanualioii  or  Mmdual  Filinf 


Hail  Boa  129  3150  Norton  Road  Fort  WMtli.  n  76119  ... 
lac.  1301  R.  Caartkaiis*  Rd..  11802  ArtaillM,  W  22201  . 


MIO  Waskinftan.  K  20005  . 
Barlmfto*.  HA  01803 


oi  tka  Aiaancis  Haw  Talk.  IT  10019  . 


Pannsylvaaia  An.  Ml.  l625Soulli  WtskiB|toa.  K  20004 


Stmt.  RW  Wasliinfton.  DC  2t)00S 

Stmt.  NW  Siiitt  602  Washmfton.  DC  20036  . 

St .  RW.  1750  Wisliinfton,  DC  20001    

RW.  MOO  Waskinflaa.  K  20005  


SIraat  Alwndna.  VA  22314 

laadon  La«a.  1350  Hclaaii.  VA  22102  

I  MStari  Pil».  11600  Falls  Cliuitli.  VA  22041 

Baulavard.  IIOOO  Aflmfton.  M  22201  _ 

traat  RW.  7tl\  Floor  Wisliinfton.  OC  20038 

loulcvard.  W  Gain«»iil«,  GA  30501  

I  onmunications  Assn.  225  Rtinakars  Ljoa.  MOO  Aloandhi,  VA  22314  . 

;inat  Po«ftitaa»sia.  RT  12601    

IStli  St .  Ml  4900  Wasiiinfton.  X  2000S  . 


CoMMCticiil  An .  NW.  W30  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

I  ttH  St..  NW.  1222  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Ibti  Haiiipsliira  An..  RW  ytashinflon.  K  20036 

"losnact  Stmt.  RW  Washinfton.  DC  20007  

Stmt.  1240  Sacrammo.  CA  95114 


Elactnc  Ulitl«s  1800  K  Stmt.  NW.  11018  Wasliinfton.  K  20006 
Asaaoatas  11 12  160i  SL.  NW.  11000  Wasliia|to<i.  K  20036  — 


I6tt  SL.  NH.  8200  Nailil«|tBa.  K  20036  . 


54  Nb«  Yart  An..  NW  Wlstiiaftan.  OC  20006  

omactnit  An..  NW.  1400  Washinfton.  X  20036 
I  Stnal.  NW.  11100  Washinfton.  X  20036-4502  . 


190  Ltnfaat  Plan  East.  SW.  14200  Washinfton.  OC  20024  . 

Coi*as  Chrab.  n  78403  _ 

Stiaat  NW  8800  WashMiftea.  DC  20037 


21  !1 


Stmt.  Mt.  niO  Wastintton.  DC  20005-3305 

Saatt  Ca*ital.  SN.  8401  WashMfton.  K  20003 

1 133  mm  Mnpihiia  An.  NW.  8600  Washinftoa.  K  20038  . 


1 12453447  PO  Baa  1000  LaaniMMtli,  IS  66048-1000 

501.  RL  2  Ba  184-C  Uctiiit  HO  65542-0501  - 

1  lam.  1111  19UI  Stmt.  NW.  11000  Washmftan.  K  20038  . 


I )  R.W.  14a  tatn.  Ml  55912 


R.  WaAMflaa  Stiaal  Atamdna.  VA  22314 
iia  An.  St  Waihiailaa.  X  20003 


61k  SbM.  W.  1333  Watkiaflea.  K  20038  __ 

OC  2O0O6    _ 

Tort  tai.  In.  81050  WaihiatiM.  DC  20005 


I  An.  HH  NashMftaa.  OC  20001  . 
I  Slwt  Ml.  SOi  Flaar  WaihM|toa.  K  20036 


I  Ca«Kil  iO  Hat  St.  8403  tanapgiit.  I 

K  20049     _  

Aaa.  IN,  81800  Nnkiafiiia.  DC  20036  . 
DC200 


121401 


20B36 

m  8406  lliHWnla.'K  20806 

SBTIMMh.  K  20024  . -. 
•  *»,W.  81001 
»■<.  W,  8305  Wil>ia»a.  K  20037 
^7X77551 

St  Maiawii.  w  anT^is 

Sbial  Mafia*.  VA  22204  . 


K2003t  . 


EmployarA^iant 


Pnntinf  Industries  of  AnwrKa.  Inc  

Independent  Insoranca  Afaiits  of  Amaiica,  he 

Eastman  Kodak  Co — 

Independent  Petmleum  Assn  of  Amtica 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Assn  of  Manulactureis  

Lesher  &  Russell,  Inc  

Golbal  Broadcaslinj  System  

American  Civil  liberties  Unno 


Rational  Rural  ElactrK  Cooperatin  Ass*  . 


American  Collete  ol  Ra<lioto(y 

AmerKan  Optometnc  Assn 

Boehnnfer  Mannheim  , 

Squibb  Corporation 

Ne«  England  Rehabilitation  Hospital  

National  Assn  ol  Pnvate  PsychiatrK  HosfiHals  . 
Non  Commissioned  Offican  Assn  ot  die  USA  .. 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Mapco.  Inc  

Teleseiv  Corporation  Intamatnnal 


Rowland  8  Sellery  (For«  Plastics) 

Rowland  t  Sellery  (ForHational  Check  Cashers  Assn.  kic)  

Rowland  8  Sellery  (FoiSecunty  Companies  Orfanited  tor  Lafislatin  Adioa 
(SCOLAll. 

Financial  Eocutives  Institute „- ~ 

NalKMial  Telephone  Cooperatin  Assn 

Teiaco.  Inc 

Computer  8  Business  Hanulaclurarj  Assn 

Fehrenbacier  Sale  Quinn  8  Datsa  |For<:SC  Credit  Seivica.  hK) 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  ___ 

Alter  Hadden  lawler  Felii  8  Hall  (For:Pacl1ic  Theaters,  kicl 

Aa-CW 


American  Gas  Assn 

Phthp  Moms.  Inc 

Beer  Institute  , 


National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  bic  . 
American  Sa  of  Assn  EacutnMS  .. 

American  Mininf  Confress  

American  Group  Practice  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  tlK  U.S 

lack  McDonald  Co  (For  Dow  Cominf  Corp)  

Jack  McDonald  Co  (ForOutboard  Mann*  Corp) . 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


Council  of  European  8  Japanese  National  Shipowners'  Assa 
National  Assn  ol  Independent  Coilefes  8  Unnersities  . 

Calilomia  Assn  ot  Sanitation  Afencies 

Core  Corp  

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (Fortast  Bay  Hud) 

In-Situ.  Inc  

Us  Virgenes  Municipal  Water  District 


ENS  Resources.  Inc  (ForOranfC  County  Saoilatioa  Distiicts) 

Western  Research  Institute  

Society  of  American  Florists 

American  Fnaen  Food  Institute  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  

Ebasco  Services.  Inc  


Reinsurance  Assn  of  Ainanca  

Madison  Group  (for:  Philip  Monis,  Inc)  . 


Scenic  Hudson.  Inc ~ 

Ptiarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  . 
Souttiem  Company  Services,  kic  


Atlantic  Richfield  Co  . 
Benchmarks.  Inc  , 


California  Rural  lefal  Assistance.  In 

Kansas  City  Power  8  Lifht.  et  al 

Committee  on  Pipe  8  Tube  Imports  , 

Sprinkler  Pipe  Producers  Group  

Tyco-Gnnnell  Corp  

Weiiton  Sleel  Corp  

Committee  on  Pipe  8  Tube  Imports  , 

Slinnkler  Pipe  Producers  Gniup  

Tyco-Gnnnell  Corp  

Weirton  Steel  Corporation 


International  Assn  of  Fiit  FifMars  _ 

Council  for  Citinns  Afainst  Gonmment  Wast*  . 

Pacific  Gas  8  ElectrK  Company _ 

Xarta  Corp  _ 

Central  Power  8  LifM  Company 


Minson  8  kihnson   

National  Assn  ot  Independent  kisurers  

Association  of  American  PuMishars  

National  Assn  ol  Trade  8  Tahnical  Sdnols 


Mack  Trucks.  kK 

Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Sanncts  U.SA.  kK  . 

Geo,  A  Hormel  8  Company  

Non  Commissioned  Offcers  Assn  

US.  Public  kiteiest  Research  Gmip  

Kelly  SeiVKXS.  Inc 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForCoalition  of  EPSCaR  Stalls)  .- 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For:Unmrsily  of  Alabama  Systan) 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  the  U.S _.. 

Consumers  Power  Co  

Ain*ncan  Petroleum  Institute  , 

American  Assn  of  Retind  ^nons  , 

American  kisuianc*  Assn 


Wast*  Hanafamant  Intaraatnnal.  kK  . 

Professional  Sarwce  Council 

DisakM  Affltncan  Vitanns 

Arcs  Chemical  Company 


kitamatwial  Bndia  Tuoaal  8  Tumpitt  Am 

Amancaa  biswanca  Assa 

National  Coancil  ol  Smap  kistitutions 

National  Society  ol  Prefassional  Eofinaan  ... 
California  Stale  lands  CommissMn  


Receipts 


1.000.00 

31.154.00 

1.500.00 

"~M75!bO 
225.00 

"i2,ooo!oo 

3,137.50 
125.00 


2.100.00 

1,OOO.K 

1.666.66 

500.00 


200.00 

30,000.00 

3.750.00 


1.000.00 
1.500.00 
1.004.00 

139.132.00 
5.000.00 

"~4]boo!ob 

250S 


11.755.55 


2.000.00 
1.800,00 


500.00 
200.00 


6,000.00 

300.00 

1.625.00 

1.750.00 


2.600.00 


U20.00 


4.400.00 

500.00 

2,865.00 


1,500.00 


4^)00.00 

"irwo^iib 


9,000.00 


86,567.50 
—~- 

14.013.75 
22.490.46 
2J37.50 
1.022.55 
1.000.00 


1,000.00 
455.00 
500.00 

USOOO 


2.650.00 
6JOO,00 

"e;'ioo:oo 

6,283.90 
4,500.00 


7.000.00 

9.132.00 

8,000.00 

200.00 

845.38 

-  --- 

1.500.00 
17.539.20 

iso.n 

1,000.00 


Eipenditures 


2.000.00 
1.000.00 
10.800.00 


595.00 
40.00 
168.99 


I45J4 


530.20 
489.70 
511.60 

"755.79 


75.00 

16JOO.0O 

1.175.00 

27,581.23 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

47,9(3.00 
811.19 


141.62 


3jmM 

187.47 

"HffM 


20.00 


1.60075 


1,161.60 


3,117.76 

TiMm 
iJKii 

3.487.00 

3.703.71 

20.00 

■"i"642'ib 


11.00 


225.00 


136.14 
196.95 


129.00 


43.90 
6,99BJ)0 


681.17 


6JI0 

54.91 

1,000.00 

877.27 

360.30 
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Do. 


MIchMl  Schwiitz.  PO  Ba  37347  Wishmjton,  DC  2O013  

niillip  L  Schwaitz.  1130  Conrwcticut  Aw.  NW.  11000  WnkinitM.  K  20036 

Rich(n)  Seliwirtj.  8S0  S.  Piclan  SI.  Aleundni.  V*  22304  

Sttphifl  I.  Schwtrb,  1436  U  Stmet.  MV  Nisliin|t(m.  DC  20009 


Rkhanl  S  Sdnrnkcf.  1001  PtnnsylvinK  Am,  NW  WttliinitMi.  DC  20004  . 


Josaph  A  Sciimno.  PC  Boi  193<  (10  Midlion  Aw)  Mornstnm.  NJ  07962-1938  . 

SclMtific-Atlanti.  Oiw  TKlMolon  Pirtiway  Boi  10S600  Atltnti.  GA  30341  

Michad  Sciulla,  810  S.  Pidiatt  5.  Ateundha.  VA  22304  _.... 

David  A.  Scott.  1100  Connactcut  Aw..  WK.  1620  Washinitoo.  DC  20036  

Ellaii  Scon.  1750  Nn  Tort  Awnua.  NW  Waslimiton,  DC  20006 

Gmonr  R.  Scott.  1341  G  StiMt.  NW.  #900  Wajluiigtoo.  DC  20005  

Jamas  L  Scott.  400  N.  Capitol  Straat.  m.  1590  Washiniton.  DC  20001 _ 

John  Hawns  Scott.  1101  Vermont  Aw..  NW  12tti  Floor  Washnfton.  K  20005 

R.  Oatioif  Scott.  101  Consbtutno  Aw.,  m  Washington,  DC  20001   

Susan  J.  Scott,  1313  Piccard  Dnw  POBoi  1725  Roclwille.  MO  20150 


Scnbner  Hall  1  Thoinpson,  1850  K  SIrtal.  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20006  , 


NBrTill  K.  Scnvnar.  1025  Connacticut  Aw ,  WV,  11014  Washin|ton,  K  20036 

rimotliy  Scully,  25  Louisiana  Awnua.  m  Washiniton,  DC  20001  

Murray  S  Scunman,  1667  K  Sttaet.  *».  »300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Walter  J  Sciudki.  1025  Connecticut  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

John  Morton  Sebraa,  800  St.  Stephens  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22304  

David  Seclunan,  1201  L  Straet,  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO5  - 

Sacuntias  Industry  Assn.  1150  M  Stnat.  MV  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


Sacunty  Traders  Assn.  Inc,  One  World  Trade  Center,  14511  Ne»  York.  NY  10041 . 

Marli  Saelin,  919  llth  Stnat,  NW  Washington,  DC  20002  

Jerome  M.  Segal,  4431  Lehigh  Road.  1141  CoHege  Pari  MD  20740 

Ruth  L  Segal,  1212  Naa  Yorli  Awnua,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Francts  Saghers.  1600  Eyt  St.,  MV  Washington,  DC  20006 


Carl  J.  Saiberlich.  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


George  H  Seidal  Jr .  Associated  Petnleuni  Industries  of  PA  PO  ta  925  Harrisbvii.  PA  17108 

Elliott  M.  Saiden,  901  15th  Street.  NW.  tSOO  Washington,  DC  20005  

Maili  K.  Sartart.  1101  Sataenlh  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  _ _ 

Jane  Scigler,  1155  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Tom  Sailers.  1701  Pannsyhrania  Aw.  WV Washington,  X  20006 

Marlitsa  Sanchak.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw..NW  Washington,  K  20016 

Wendy  Sanor,  440  First  Street,  m.  1600  Washington,  DC  20001  _. 

David  Santr.  lOO  Maryland  Awnua,  NE,  1500  Washington.  DC  20002 


Robert  A  Saraphin,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  11012  Artmgton.  VA  22202  . 

Patr  M.  Senmet.  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  CT  06034-0331  

Terry  L  Sane,  1250  Connacticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

J.  Richard  SamIL  1800  K  St..  IW.  IlllO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Sayfaith  Shaw  Fairwuthar  t  Geraldson.  815  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  iSOO  WasbinitDn.  DC  20006  . 

Thomas  A  Shallow.  1220  L  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  

Jamas  M.  Shamb»ger,  1819  L  St.,  IW».  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

Deborah  L.  Shannon.  1120  Connacticut  Aw.,  IWY  Washington,  K.  20036 

Bernard  M  Shapiro,  1801  K  Street,  m.  1700  Washington,  DC  20006    

Mart  J.  Sharp,  1819  L  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036-3122 

Norman  F.  Sharp.  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  »504  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  „„_ _ _. 

Shamtts  Palay  Cartir  1  Blauvalt  P.C..  1707 1  Sinai.  NW,  1725  Waslnnitaii,  DC  2db'36 

Do „ 

Do 

Edwan)  W  Shaw.  1801  K  Straet,  NW,  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


Shaw  Pittmao  PMa  1  Tnmbndga,  2300  N  Straet.  MY,  15121  Washiniton.  DC  20037  . 

Do 

Dt 

Do 


Oo. 
Di. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do., 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do- 
Oo. 
Oo- 
Do. 
Do. 


Do ■■ 

Do _ 

Do 

Do IZZZ 

Do H 

Oo „_ 

Oo " 

Shoo  t  Gaitfoor.  1800  HatsockMoIti  AwiHia.  NW  Waskiatloii.  K  20(06 

Jontt  ¥.  Skookai.  16(6  Mookoaial  Driw  AHanU.  GA  30331 

Gail  t.  Skoonr.  2001  S  SL.  NW.  1S20  Waskin|toa.  DC  20009 „ 

P.  Scott  Skaanr.  1725  K  Stnot  NW.  11405  WashinihM.  K  20006 

Skaaiman  1  Stattiai.  HI  tami^twaia  Awnua.  NW.  9th  Floor  Washiniton,  K  20004-2604 

Do _ _ 

Jokn  J.  Shaolian.  115  KM  St,  NN.  1706  WoAm|ton.  K  20006  ..._         ll'IZL_l___ZI 

Mo  ThoMi  SMm,  733  ISA  SInal  NW.  t70(rNaslHii|ton.  DC  20005 

P»l0  A.  Skoalia*.  1401  Now  Yert  Jtoaaa.  NW.  11100  Waikmtlon.  K  20005 

KalMaH Stootoy. 3il Floor 2030 H SbiaL  NW Woskinilon. 0C2003(  

C.  Ooofta  SkokY.  Fhrido  MnlaM  Cooodl  215  SoMk  Monrae  Stnat.  1800  TaUuiaoo.  a  32381 . 

Zod  H.  SMIor  Jr.  1331  fmiafimu  Imm.  NW  NuAiailDa.  K  20004 

Judith  C.  Skarman.  1111  1401  Stnat.  NW,  11200  Washiniton.  K  20005 


Employtr/Claot 


Washiniton  State  Department  of  Natural 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortiage  Corp  

American  Insurance  Association  

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U5.  

Gnanpeaca  USA  

American  Council  of  Ufa  biswance.  kc  . 
Financial  E^cutnes  institute 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S. 
Mobil  Corporation 


Sheet  Metal  Worliets  hitemational  Assn  . 

Pliilip  Moms  Management  Carp 

American  Healthcare  histitute 

American  Medical  Assn 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  1       _ 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc 

CNA  Finanaal  Corp  

Pnwident  Life  t  Aaident  Insurance  Oi 
Security  Lite  of  Denwr  Insurance  Ca  ._ 

Transamenca  Corporation  

Ensereh  Corporation 


Intemational  BrolherHood  of  Taomston 

Amdahl  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

National  Assn  of  RaoHors 

American  Health  Can  Assn 


New  Yort  Mercintile  Eichania  . 
Jewish  Peace  Lobby  . 


Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  of  I 
Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc 
American  President  Companies,  Ltd. 

AmerKan  Petroleum  Institute  _ 

Northwest  Airlines.  Inc  _. 

Independent  Petnleum  Assn  of 
Waste  Management.  Inc 


E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (  Co 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn „ 

American  Krael  Pubic  Affaiis  Comm 
American  Afncultun  Mowmant.  Inc  „ 

Aeroial  General  Corp  

Heublein,  Inc 


American  Paper  Institute,  kit 

Florida  Power  I  Lghl  Co 

American  Soc  of  Pension  Actuaries  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America 

American  Banhers  Assn 


Pncc  Watertwuse  (For:lnvestmt*l  Co  kistitiilo) 

Matsushita  Elactne  Corp  of  America 

Cigar  Assn  of  America,  l« 

Pipe  Tobaao  Council  

American  tesn  ot  Eiporteis  1 1 
Schoeller  Technical  Papers,  kic  . 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  America  ... 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp  _. 

Alabama  Contructnn  Contractors 
American  Colie  and  Chemicals 
American  Council  on  Education 

American  Hellenic  Institute 

American  Insurance  Assn 


American  Savings  and  Loan  ot  Florila  . 

Apple  Computer,  bic 

Aronov  Realty __„ 

Alias  Corp . 

Auburn  Uniwrsity  ..—.....«. 

ADOSCO  Industries,  he 

Blount,  Inc  

Carts  Enterpnsts,  he 

City  of  Hoaston  . 


Drvmmond  Company,  he 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  kaa 

Emerson  Electnc  Co  

Equitable  at  Iowa  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual  

General  Elactne  Corp 


Gross  Pointts-harper  Woods  Study  Conmittaa  for  Oetnit . 
Herbert  Corp 


Institute  of  International  Banhen 

Intergraph  Corporation 

InterGate  Company.  Inc  „.... 

Jim  Walter  Corp  

Kangol  Haadwear,  he  .. 

Michelio  Tin  Company 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  America  . 

National  Assn  of  Manna  Manutactuion 

National  Automobile  Dealars  Assn 

National  Mustnes  . 


Poly  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn  (PMA) 

Private  Child  Care  Providers  

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Commiltoa  

Puerto  Rco  Federal  Atfairs  Adnmntratiaa 

Rust  Eniinaanng _ _ 

RJR  Nabuco _..._ 

South  Central  Bell  . 


Southern  Campany  Satvicas.  he 

Taiwan  Poaw  Campany 

Utility  Naetaor  Waste  and  Traaspettotiai  hofioh  . 

Vulcan  Makriab  Co  . 


Sociate  Gananle  de  Sviwillaaca.  SA 

Sianwns  Enaror  1  Automation,  he  

Consumtrs  Unan  of  US.,  he  . 


Halfpenny  Hehn  Reche  1  Maichase  (FotMMietin  Sarwca  htaby  AsaU  . 

Clan  Y  Cia  (tor  Compama  Sad  taiancana  de  Vapons  SAI.  at  a 

Secnianat  of  Cannara  t  hd.  Piwlo»Bail  at  MBoaQECORI 

United  Stoalwoitars  al  iMrica 

UST.  he 


National  Caaperatnc  Bushtss  Atso 

Common  Causa  

Amtncan  Mnham  hsUtula 

General  Elactne  Ca 

Ame.xaa  Dental  Asn 


10645 


Ractipis 


7.40675 
9.000JI0 

limod 

2916 
3J10.00 


14,000il0 

2M0.00 

1.750.00 

1.0S1J5 

11.125M 

3.750il0 

616.75 

2.500.00 

15.000.n 

40.000.00 

21.025.00 

10.000.00 

4M8.00 

17,062.16 

1,00000 

500.00 

IMXM 


Eipenditures 


541.05 
2,927  12 


100 
94.37 
500  00 

550.00 


5J0144 

3.7SOJ0 

TisiTS 


3.182.19 
U18J5 


U28.I3 
601Ji 

2.593JI 
67.50 

4.443.00 

1.435ill 


5I2.K 


2S5J7 
178.21 


202.08 


7.770.05 


37li3 


317.858.80 


5.000.00 
3.000M 
25J75M 

460.00 

75.00 

11JS«.03 

IMOJN 

163J8 

4.000  A) 

MM 
38  00 

iiXM 

18.000.00 
11,750.00 
3.000.00 
279.68 
17i50il0 

i5"obdib 

200.00 

1.078.70 
257.(8 

12475 
17,137.02 

4.093.01 
3612 

2.50080 

180M 

S9J4 



-     I.I82ill 

132.81 

lieojoo 

81281 

10J43.44 

415.(3 

7JCI.90 

184.43 
850.82 
107.14 

173.42 

7S0JM 
4.000.00 

MUM 

ijmao 

1S(J8 
772.72 

443.08 
17.92 


478J( 


1113 
2(3  09 

BOW 
2til 


59.98 

8(37 

15815 

OJK 


145J2 


420  JM 

948.13 

778J1 

(.18712 

3iO4.06 
3J91J0 
5.734  0( 
7iO000 

58(4 

15(J( 

25  JO 

421.70 

66  72 

3U.n 
108.10 
309.72 
889.00 

liaojM 

15,29053 

739.71 

4J80M 

11.250JI0 

321.729  J6 

793.(4 

378.24 

10.4O(J( 

I5.222.48 

IJOOJO 
15j75J>4 
U40JR 
I.175il0 

30.00 

1.192.23 

8Z2J1 

IjmM 

10646 


rov  B.  SHwiMB.  1144  19tt -_    , 

II  fiim  Stefnll.  On  Part  I  kzi  PO.  Ba  SM  iinlnillt.  TM  37202-0550 
Mam  T  SDitMs.  mi  In'  bMl.  >•).  >11M  Waslunilni.  K  20005 
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OrtMizatioi  or  Mmdiul  rilini 


Stmt  Ml  Naskiniton.  DC  20036 


Hirw)  A.  Sliwmin.  2«1 1  W  moil  Own  Hillimr.  *«2. 1029  Minitoii.  V»  22202 

WilliOTi  Itftiy  Shrpp,  50  F  a   IW.  «00  WwHiiiftoii.  DC  20001  — 

into  Skislar.  PO  in  8560*  Sm  D<t|o.  CA  921M  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^    ^^...„_ 

T  V.  SlMcUii  ■.  2121  Sm  I  kiiMd  SbMl.  12500  PO  Bd  6601M  Dito.  IX  752tMll64 

Mm  G.  SKiitndu,  818  Com  letioit  tm..  m  Wijliingtoii.  X  20006 _ 

HiraM  A.  Steiw.  18M  I  S«n  It  *»  WiJlunroii.  K  20036  

m  StoMll.  1125  15«i  aim   IIW  WnHmfloii.  X  20005  ...^^ 

k  I.  Slmn.  1801  Colwnbu  Id.,  m.  1203  WuJiiniton.  K  20009 

Unniltt  H  Slirnw,  6200  Od  Tim  BUd.  liKl«»eiid«nct,  OH  ai31 

Wiltr  am.  51  MadiMii  Aw  llw  Toit.  IIT  10010  _ 

Willuin  H  Slwti.  1667  K  31  at  M.  IIOOO  Wa$luii|toii,  K  20006 


Sidlty  t  /taaiii.  1722  tjt  a  ■«.  NW  Wuliiiiltoii,  K  20006 

David  Todd  Sidoc.  Oix  Conit  lutioii  Squic  Nn  BniiffiMk.  W  Ot90l-I500 


Andm  SNt«.  IM  toiylaiiii  km..  M  Wartiiiltaii.  X  20002 , 

Halt  A.  S«|«  1  Associatn.  1030  15Hi  Snat  Ml.  M08  Waslnnfloii.  K  20005 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


SiisM  SMMattoHiti.  1601 1  ula  anal  Ahuiidria.  VA  22314  — 
ClliQtim  Siflar  2000  «  St   Ml  8tH  Floof  WnMnpon.  X  20006 
Laanda  Si^l  215  P«mni|lv«nia  *w  .  S£  WasJiiniton.  X  20003 


Wan  Silbti.  365  Mam  Stmi 
atpkan  Silbataili.  UO  Finl 
Mait  SilbariaM.  2001  S  Stn 
Hilaiy  Silli.  901  31st  Snat. 

Do 

Do 


Nistiua.  NH  03060 

Sitat.  Ml.  MOO  Wasninitiio.  K  20001 
A.  m.  8520  WajHiniton.  X  20009   — 
Ml  NaslMilleii.  K  20007-3838 


David  SiNci.  1600  M  a.  M    ^.     . 
ttmrd  J  ilvtf.  1522  A  3" ««.  Ml.  »36  Was»in|ton.  X  20005 
BM.  tlOlO  Aitmitoa,  VA  22201 


Do 


Silwr  than  Asm.  tK.  173a|M  a.  Ml.  1911  WastiinHon.  X  20036 
llaicia  Sdwman.  1901 1  S  «at  Ml.  1320  Washmftoii.  X  20036 
Cwta  S*w>.  888  16ni  a^.  K06  NaskMftoii.  K  20006 

Do 

0) 


Stantaa  t  Hallain.  1776 
Da 


I  aiMt  Ml,  8800  IMasmafloii.  K  20006  . 


Do. 
Da. 


DoaaM  M  iximom.  323  Wksl  tmadamr.  M04  HntsfM.  OM  74401  „ 
Gaiy  D  Smiins.  1720  E|a  S  laat  Ml.  7th  Floor  Wash»i|tw  X  2000C  . 
McMd  I  Sunon.  1666  A  %..  Ml  Waiti>n|to"'  K  20006 


IM  A  SMm.  1350  Ik*  Y^  tea..  Ml.  1900  WasKmiton.  K  20005 

Siffloa  8  Campanr  Inc.  lO^l  Coanactioit  Aaa.  Ml  1435  WasHinitoii.  K  20036 


Do 
Hi. 

k. 
(•. 
•i. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 

Do 


Ckailts  ■  Smpiaa. 
iD.  SaMOOa. 


555  1 
700  11 


Canlartaa  Smin.  17301 


Da. 
k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 

t: 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


WastiHiftoii.  X  20036 


TatMio  E  SMiDOas.  444  lortt  CapHol  araal.  Ml.  1820  Wasliin|toii.  X  20001 


ni  Stnat.  Ml.  MIO-N  Wasliin|toii.  X  20004 
FaalB  anal.  MOl  Altundna.  VA  22314  . 


Aftart  M.  Smi  11006  Han  itM  Rd.  Fairtai  aatioa.  VA  22039 

iMm  «.  Siiwr  ■.  1100  I  >lt  ana*.  Ml  State  900  Waslnnfton.  DC  20005 


tSiitK  1111  Itkanal.  Ml.  1408  WasHioftoaX  20036  . 


artat.  11005  «ashitt|toii.  X  20006 


auMaa  Im  SUAa  Ma*^  1 1  Flaai.  1440  »■  Vait  Hmm.  Ml  WadnflBii.  K  20005 
Do 


Enipkqcf/Clieiit 


Dunaway  8  Cnss  (Forrhidintnal  Truck  Asia) . 

Haaltft  frast.  Inc.  at  al 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

rtn<\  Canlfil  Coporatna 

Farm  Credit  Council  

General  Atomic: 


Central  8  Swtli  Nest  Coip  .. 

USI  Corporation  

American  Asm  ot  Adveitnini 
Federal  Home  Loan  Moit|a|e  Coiv 


Centenor  Enerc  Corp  — 

New  rort  Lite  Insurance  Company 

Soutliwestem  Bell  Corp - 

Donrair,  Ik -.... 

Nnn  kney  aata  Bar  Aun  

Council  tor  a  Lnable  World 

Commonnealtti  ot  Puerto  Rico 

County  ot  Hudson  (NJI 


Pooei  Authonty  ot  the  aata  ot  New  Yort  . 

aevens  Institute  ot  Teclinoloo 

Society  ot  Aniencan  Flonsts 


Natwial  Cofflir  to  Preserve  Social  SKurily  . 

US  Pabk  Interest  Reseanh  Group  

Recuclers  o(  Copper  Alkm  Products  

Amerwan  Israel  Public  Aftiir?  Comm  

Consumers  Union  ot  U  S..  Inc 


Hill  i  Knoolton.  Inc  IForOntral  Nebraska  Public  Powf  8  lm|atio*) 

Hill  8  Knomtton  (FwFhmda  Municipal  Electric  Asm  (FMEA)) 

Hill  8  Anowlton.  Inc  (ForOddes  Resources)  

Investment  Company  Institute  _ 

Consortium  ot  Social  Science  Assns  

Robertson  Mona|le  8  Eastau|ti  (For-Alaska  Loutrs  Assn) ~- 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastautti  IFor>mencan  Aiitines,  Inc)  _. 

Robertson  Monaile  8  Eastaugfi  (FoiAnchorsie  School  Dtstrid)  — . 

Robertson  Monagie  8  Eastaugh  (For  enstol  Bar  Native  Corp) _... 

Robertson  Monigle  8  Eastaugh  (ForBP  America.  Inc)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForCity  of  AoUebue)  -.. 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForrCroaley  Maritime  Corp)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Kennec*  Coip)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (Foi:Municipality  ol  Ancborafe) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaufli  (Foi:Saa-Land  Senicat,  lac) 


Ptwell  Adams  8  Rinebart  - 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForJtrab  Republic  o(  Egypt)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Ik  (For:Beirut  Jniversity  Collefe)  . 
Bannerman  8  Associates.  Ik  (For.Oremment  ot  Bangladesli) 
Bannerman  8  Assaiates.  Ik  (For^ownmant  ot  Tunisia) 


Raoaipts 


LOKiB 


S.427J0 

"looS 

2JO0.00 
S.134.00 


157.50 


2.739.46 


8,250.00 

12,975.00 

12,000.00 

...._„^ 

(.192J4 
15JIOO.0O 

ajmat 

4M0J0 


2,500.00 


3,025.00 


Bannerman  8  Associates.  Ik  (FoiSavryer-Miller  Group  (lor  Government  ol  tlie 
PtiilippmesI). 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  _.._ 

Association  lor  Advanced  Life  Undenmti«| _. — 

Capital  Can  Shaieboldera 

Cusliman  8  Wakefield 

EDS  

Goodwill  Industries 

Walter  Hams,  et  al 

Kelso  8  Company 

Itoiastic  Realty  C« — — 

MCA,  nc 


National  Assn  of  Home  BuiMen  Trade  Assn 
National  Structured  Seltlemeiits  Trade  Assn 

R.S.  Data  Systems.  Inc  

Republic  National  Bank  ot  Niar  Yorti  

Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cars.  Inc 

Tropicana  Energy  Co  

U.S.  laaiua  of  Savings  bistitiition] 

5600.  he  

Caltai  Wioleiim  Corp  

Aniencan  Academy  ol  Actuaries 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co 

International  FraKhise  Assa  — — 

AmerKan  Water  Worts  Assn  

City  ol  Fresno.  CA  

City  ol  Portland.  OR  

East  Bay  Dischargen  Autlncity 

Elkhart.  IN  

Gary.  Indiana 

Newarti.  Ca  

San  Bernardino.  CA .__— 

San  Laandre.  CA .. 


Tacoma  Public  Ulilitias 

Tacoma.  WA __ 

An -CIO  Mantime  CommitlH 

Momson  Knudsen  Corp  

Railway  Progress  histrtiite  _ 

Pertormance  Engineenng.  Inc  

Ptiarmacautcal  Manufacturers  Asm  . 
Mitsubishi  Motors  America.  Ik 


American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Commrltee.  Inc  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Anwnca 

Akn  America  kic 

Allied-Signal.  Ik  . 


American  Electronics  Assa  . 
Amoco  Coiporalioo 


AnadartB  Petroleum  Corp 

Anheusei-Busck  Compamts,  lac 

ATMOS  Energy  Corp  _. 

BatMebem  aeel  Corp  

Carter-Hawley-Hala 


Coalition  Against  DouUe  Tantia*.  he 
Comdisco 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manafactwan  Asia 

Council  on  Research  8  Tedinoto0  

General  Mills  

blMte  Group  ManaienMt  he 

HartMan  Carp,  he  

HaiMa  hantmants.  Ltd 

km*  lyndi  8  Ce,  he 

Hasa  Umitad  Paitnenliif 

Oifi  Eaarp  Company 

PaiWa  Popolai  Oanoeraliea 

Sonat  Eiploratian  C< 

TimartNaraar.  he 


600.00 

750.00 

1.000.00 


5M0.00 


laoM 


800.00 


wmM 


30.000.00 
10000 


bpandituias 


300.00 
12»M 


10^87.99 
11,214J4 
3,777.02 
4.91823 
7.77372 
4.78160 
5J57.25 
4.733  J2 
1.981.51 
4.919.53 
300.00 

72956 


4,000il0 


l,S00M 


3.000.00 

liooojo 


3.000M 


20.000.00 


1«U7 


147  J9 


2437  Jl 


355.98 
1.526^8 

622.66 
1.000.00 


5J20JS 

920.33 

20.00 


1J21.00 


24.00 
16.00 
105  00 


500.00 


5.444.02 
7.646  J6 
6.926.28 
4J35J8 
5.088.58 
5.082.58 
5.090.46 
5.066.13 
5i94.0t 
5J90J7 
6.626  J3 
44049 
384  50 
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Oriinizitnn  or  Indwdul  Fllmi 


Do. 


Edmund  J.  StMnoki.  11S5  Comictiail  tm..  m  Wnhiniton,  K  20036  . 

iinm  Skinmr.  182S  I  Stmtt.  NW.  ISOl  Wtshiii|ton.  DC  20036  

Mar>  IwiXis  Slunw.  1722  E|«  StiMl  NW  Wislim|ton,  K  20006  . 


Milium  J  Skjnntt,  751  RxIwiUt  Pite.  I  27B  Rockyillt.  MD  20852 

Umi  J.  SUodany  it .  1100  Coniwcticut  A«c..  NW.  K20  Wnliiii|tD«.  DC  20036  ....... 

GItii  J.  SkovtwR.  Honmnil  Pliza  2701  Fourtli  Amnu*  Soutti  Hiniwapolis.  MN  S540(  . 

P>iil  A.  Slnbut  Jr.,  U29  K  Stntt.  NW.  1100  Ntstinitoii,  DC  20006 

to 

to 

to. 


Jonathan  Sladt,  2000  L  St..  NW 1200  Washiniton,  K  20036 

Do .* _.. 

Robart  G.  SIuiMh.  1615  M  ST..  K»,  1200  Waihinfton.  OC  20036  „ 

Mb«t  J.  SiKhtar.  1100  Co«in«ticut  *•..  IM.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

».  Barry  SimiM.  PO.  Bo  30199  Bathatda.  MO  20824-0199 

William  T  Slidtr.  15th  t  M  Stittti.  NW  Washinfton.  X  20005  „ 

Ronald  J.  Slinn.  260  Hadison  /Wanua  New  Yorti.  HY  10016 

John  E  Sloan  Jr ,  Capital  GalltiT  East.  1695  600  Maiylarid  kmm,  SN.  1700  Wnkinilga,  K  20024  . 

Srstan  A.  Sloan.  1909  K  Stnaet.  NW  Wtshin|to«.  OC  M049 

Daviil  P  Sloant.  1010  Wisconsin  Am.,  NW  MOO  Washinitgo.  DC  20007 

bllir  Campbell  Slont.  1667  K  Straal  NW.  1710  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Staur  t  Uttus.  1224  17th  St..  NW  Wa»hin|ton.  DC  20036 

Stephen  K.  Small.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  Washinfton.  DC  20036 


Small  Business  Council  ot  Amenca,  Inc,  P  0  Ba  4299  Columbus.  GA  31904 

Doufles  T.  Smalls.  316  Pennsylvania  Ane.,  S£,  1304  Washington,  DC  20003  

Smathen  Hickey  I  Smathers.  1050  Connwticul  Avenue  mt.  II230  Wasknflm,  DC  20036 

Robert  G  Smerto.  2M1  L  St..  m.  #506  Washinjton.  K  20036 

Donald  E  Smiley.  1899  L  St..  m.  11 100  Washinfton.  OC  20036 
C.  Douilas  Smith.  1850  M  St..  NW.  1600  Washinfton.  DC  20036 


Carlos  C.  Smith.  400  Kiystal  BuiMmf.  One  Union  Square  Chattanoofa,  TN  37402 
Canline  A.  Smith.  215  Pennsytvania  Ave .  SE  Washinfton.  K  20003 


touflas  Allen  Smith.  140223-080  PC  Ba  4200  Thne  Rivers.  TX  78071-4200 
Frank  Svmner  Smith  Jr..  P.O.  Bar  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202 


G.  Wajme  Smith.  Potomac  Visions,  ltd  1111  14th  Street.  PM  Washinfton,  K  20005  . 

to- .' 

to ....._ 

Jettnflf  A  Smith,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  11000  Admfton.  VA  22209 

Jennifer  L  Smith,  900  17th  Street,  m.  #520  Wsshinfton,  DC  20006 

Julian  H.  Smith  Jr..  600  North  18th  Street  Birminghim,  K.  35291  

tavin  R.  Smith.  1020  19th  Street  IM.  #700  Washinfton.  DC  20036  . 


Kirtland  Smith.  Does*  83-A-4548  Gntat  kleadcw  Coinctional  Facility  Boa  51  ComslKk.  NY  12(21-0015  . 

Marc  Smith.  200  Reneissance  Piece  714  Jackson  Street  Dallas.  TX  75202 

Michael  E  Smith.  PO  Boa  5000  Cleveland.  OH  44101 __ 

Michael  P  Smith.  485  laiinfton  Ave.  New  York.  NY  10017 

PitrKia  Smith.  1909  K  St..  IW*  Washinfton.  DC  20049 „ 

Philip  Hardy  Smith.  P.O.  Boi  2801  Oaytona  Beach,  a  3211S 

to 

Richard  A.  Smith.  7920  Robinson  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20817  I' 

Robert  E.  Smith.  1730  K  St .  NW.  #1300  Washinfton.  DC  20006  . 


Sara  Hope  Smith.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  m.  #400  Washinfton.  K  20004 

Susan  Snyder  Smith.  7900  Westpark  Onve.  #A320  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Tim  Smith.  410  1st  St..  S£  Washinfton.  DC  20003  

Smith  Dawson  t  Andrews,  bic,  1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  1302  WasMaflon.  DC  20036 

to _..„ 

to .._ 

to : 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to 


Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc.  2550  M  Street.  NW,  #300  Washinfton,  DC  20037  , 

Oailene  Snow.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20036 _..  ._ 

Gerard  C.  Snow.  5201  Auth  Way  Camp  Spnnfs.  MO  20746  

liny  S.  Snowhite.  1825  Eye  St..  m.  #1201  Washinfton,  DC  20006 

to 

Dawd  F.  Snyder,  11350  Random  Hills  Rd..  #800  Fairtai.  VA  22030  

Gene  Snyder,  205  North  Third  Street  LaCranfe.  KY  40031  

to  . 

to. 

to. 


John  H  Snyder.  600  Pennsyhraoia  Ave .  SE.  #205  Washinfton.  DC  20003 

Merfuente  A  Snyder,  1227  25th  Street,  m.  1610  Washington.  DC  20037  

Wallace  S.  Snyder,  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washinfton,  OC  20O05  

Snyder  B*H  Knstf  t  Assoc,  hK,  499  S.  Capitol  St..  SW,  #520  Washinfton.  OC  20003 

to  . 

to. 

to. 


Alan  C.  Sobba.  1301  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW.  #300  Weshinfton.  DC  20004 _ .     . 

Sadely  lor  Animal  Pivtectne  lefislatan.  P.O.  Bs  3719  Gawfetown  Statnn  Weshinfton.  DC  20007  . 

Soaely  tor  Human  Resource  Manafement.  606  North  Washinfton  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Society  tor  NiArition  Education,  2001  Killebrew  Onve,  #340  Minneapolis,  MN  55425-1882  

Thomas  J.  Solas  Jr..  4201  Ljlayette  Center  Onve  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230 

Sindti  M.  Solowiej.  1957  E  Stiaal.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20006 


Frederick  P.  Somen.  1383  Pkiard  Onve  P.OAi  1725  Rockwlle.  MO  20850-0822 

Nancy  C.  Somerville.  1735  New  York  Am..  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Ronald  J.  Somerville.  1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  #1202  Washinfton.  OC  20036 

Judeh  C.  Sommer,  1101  Pennsyhrania  An.,  NW,  #900  Washmfton,  DC  200O4 

SI  Somaiar  t  Aiaaciates,  Inc,  2700  Virfinia  Ave..  NW.  (910  Washmfton.  OC  20037  

James  E.  SoMWfUauier,  8701  Georfia  Ave.,  #701  Silvw  Sprint  MO  20910 

Sonnenbert  Anderson  O'Donnell  t  Rodnfue:,  200  MM  Adam  St .  #2625  Chcaio,  I  (0606  . 

Williim  A.  SonnUf.  1)01  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  #700  Washinfton,  OC  20O36  

SorensBi  I  Edwards.  PS.  1201  Third  Ave ,  #2900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3028  

to. 


SMidMfa  Fenit  Praducts  Assn.  P.O.  Ba  52468  New  Orleans,  lA  70152  . 
SouOiWBt  AHlints  Co.  P.O.  Boa  36611  tollas.  TX  75235-1611 


Spaa  Industries,  he.  711  West  Bay  Aree  BM..  #320  Webster,  TX  77598-4001 

Sparbar  and  Assaaatts.  tac,  1325  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW,  #500  Washmfton,  DC  20006  . 
to . 


0.  toin  Spartanan,  1925  N,  im  SInat  1903  ArtinitM,  VA  22209 

to 

to 

to. 


to                       ..  ..     ..__ „ 

Johns.  St 

Mrkman. 
ICole, 

1925  N.  Ijmn  Street.  #903  Ailmfton.  VA  22209 

nr  MOW 

Sparkman 

to. 

Be 

to 

to  _ 

Ian  0.  Sfiiz.  I78S  MtWidwiaBi  Imum,  m  NiskM|kin,  K  20036  . 
JtnittM  B.  Sfttr.  1615 1  SbHi.  M.  11320  llw>i«|«w.  K  20036  _ 


EmpkiyeirClm 


US.  Mndpower.  he  . 

Waste  Manafement.  he  _...__ 

Southland  Corporation 

La  Radtda  CkiMrens  HosprUI  t  Resanck  CailH.  it  ri. . 

US.  Pharmaceopeial  Convention,  he 

Mobil  Corp 


HoneyweH.  he 

Palombo  8  Cenell.  Ine  (ForJImnean  hswmci  Assn) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (FerJtaiencan  Sec  ol  Composen  Mkors  t  PuMolais) 

Palumbo  (  Cenell.  Inc  (ForJWantic  RchtwM  Co)  

Palombo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (Fer*ockport  Fine  Arts  CounciO 

Cuban  Ameciean  Foundabon.  he  

Keefe  Company  (ForMdassah  Hedcal  Raliel  OrfaniiitiaiO 

Amoco  Corporation 

Chnrshr  Corporation 

CFVSAssn 


Natmil  Assn  of  Home  Builders  el  tlM  US. 

AmeiKan  Piper  Institute,  he 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 
Grocery  Manulactuners  ot  Amcnea.  he 

Baiter  

Western  Coal  Traffic  Uafue 


Secunties  Industry  Assn  _.._ 


United  Pared  Servict  . 

Pennml  Co 

Chlonne  hstitute.  he 
Enon  Corporation 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  he 

Siranf  Fletcher  Camfer  Walker  Hodfa  t  Smith  (FotOattMoota  Pradiicbn 

Crtdrt  Assn,  et  al.). 
Public  Crtueo  


Colonial  Companies,  he  

PotomK  Visions  Limited  (ForAapantie  Rebievil  Syticffls,  he)  . 

National  Greyhound  Assn  

Seatarers  International  Union  ___ 

American  Weterweys  Operators.  Ik ._ 

West  Mesico  VefetJble  Distnbutors  Am  . 

Alabama  Power  Co  .._ 

U  S  West,  he 


Cleveland  Electnc  llluminatinf  Co 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 
Intemalnnal  Speedway  Corp 


National  Motorsports  Comm  of  Accas-fM,  he  . 
Hill  and  Knowltoo  (ForCBI  Sofar  Group) 

Olin  Corporation  __. 

PKific  Telesis  Group 

ChKolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA  

Amenan  Nuclear  Enerfy  Council 

City  ot  Eufene.  Orefon 

Crash 


Haannann  t  Reimer  Corp  

Kanus  City  Transit  Authority  .... 
NY.  Metropoliten  Transportation 
National  Assn  of  Fonifn  Trade  Zones 
S  (  F  Warehouses.  Inc 


San  Francises  Public  Utilities  Commissia* 
Transportation  Advisory/Sarvice  Gmip  


National  Solid  Wastes  Manafement  Assn  . 

Transportabon  hstitute 

Messachusftts  Education  Loan  Authonty  .. 
New  Enfland  Education  Loan  Authonty  _ 

Slate  Farm  Insurance 

Amencan  Assn  of  Railmds . 

Arthur  Cameron  

Cixinneti  Microwave,  he 

Norlolk  Southem  Corp 


Cituens  Comm  lor  the  Rifht  to  Keep  1 1 
Amencan  Manafed  Cane  t  Review  Assn 

Amencan  Advtrtisinf  Federation  

Alloy  Surfaces  Co.  he 

General  Motors  Corp 


Pufel  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assn.  he  (PSMA) . 

Sennce  Enfintennf  Company 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 


Amencan  Sue  lor  Personnel  Admimstntiai 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  Conditnninf  Contnctnrs'  Natl  Ana  . 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amenea  

Amencan  Occupational  Therapy  Assa.  he 

American  Institute  ot  Architects 

Wildlile  Lefislatne  Fund  of  America 

Goldmen  Sachs  t  Co  

Defense  Dmsion  Brunswick  Corp 


International  Fed  ol  Pretessional  I  Teebnic  al  Enfiii 
Fkirsheim  Shoe  Co 


Smith  BucUm  t  Associates  (FdrJWanal  Assa  al  IMH  FmriwD  . 

Shae  AMa.  he 

Western  Pnnaar,  he  ____________.___„___« 


National  Volunlaar  Hn  Coined 
Tobacco  hstitute  . 


Sparkman  6  Cole,  he  (ForAr  Transport  Assn  ol 
Sparkman  t  Cole,  he  (FertoKa  Air  Lines,  he)  . 
Spwkman  t  Cole,  he  (Far£■lbr^lb4dk) 


S«arkman  t  Coh.  he  (FarMiaMl  Deiiniii  Aiicnit  Assn) 

Sparkman  (  Cnh.  he  (Far4a|i«ial  JtoKrt  Ainonly  H  Itmum  ■ 

Baltimort  Gas  t  Ehctric  Co 

Air  Transport  Assa  of  I 
OaRa  Air  Lms.  he  ._. 
EmkqhlbMa 


Ra^onnl  Mi*ait  Aathofily  ol  LowsvUe  . 
National  Tmst  lor  Histone  Preservwtnn 
Haick  t  Cc  he 


Reeeipb 

EapenditHH 

3,550M 

3720M 

255.12 

1.125M 

50.00 

5,722  JO 
2.74Sj0e 

293.10 
SJH 

250.00 
195.00 

4,99>.00 

543.72 

Sim 

t.lSO.00 
652i4 

MM 
143J5 

7,90675 

2,100M 

101.010.78 

2.55O.0O 

18739J5 

28.95737 
242.03 

7JS3.00 

3X1.11 

MM 

35750.79 
ISOilO 

574IJS 

40.00 

IJUOM 

(31J2 

329.75 
599  J8 
572  J( 

(JOOjOO 

9.937i0 
300.00 
4.75670 
8.060.00 
2.000M 
4.000.00 
5.000M 
8J33J3 

IXiM 

2»J5 
1.103.60 

«"» 

4975 

365.00 
213Jt 

9.166i6 

4.000iM 

24302  50 

500.00 

840.00 

1.120i» 

500.00 

7.000M 

9,000.00 

22300.00 

15.000i)0 

9D00il0 

16.00 
24JD2.50 

IXIJO 

1.73073 
1393.19 

6^ni» 

41011 

IJMOM 
41.47779 

51.900J9 
40J00.00 

lyOM 
UMM 

167.41 

MM 

IMM 

*4(JI 

22.423.14 

io.ooo.n 

22.423.14 
6770.00 

IJMM 
IJMM 
IJMM 
IJMM 
IJMM 
IJMM 
37776 
2750JI0 
13J«0iN 
1,7J0J0 
iJMM 
iJt»M 
IJUM 
IJMJt 

I6aj7 

MM 

10648 


Do 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


OiauzatiM  Of  Mmduil  Filiii| 


StKMlind  Cwntn  k  Rif^ni  taw.  hK.  2200  Mill  KoH.  KM  Mwodna.  VA  22314 

KaiM  Kit  S«Mf.  182S  S*i  wl  tbn*  Onw  Rnton.  VA  22090 

Rchart  L  SoHi.  1341  G   (iMt.  M.  1200  WatfiinftM.  K  2000S 


Ray  L  SpcUtr.  444  Nortti  taixtel  9iw(.  M.  i84S  Waskiniten.  DC  20001  ... 
Stitpl  t  McOxmiid.  13S(  Ntw  Todi  /We.  NW  Mashin|ton.  DC  2O0OS-479t  . 

Do 


k. 
k. 
to. 
to. 

Do. 


Unr  K  S«ill«.  1420  Riii| 

Wlliaiii  M.  Spodak.  IMl  I 

SiNitmi  Goods 

Uu  M.  Spraiut.  1615  H  ^ntt.  m 

Mart  a  Smitw.  400 

PliiliO  Squair.  ISOl  Wil 

Squin  Saiden  i  Dmpai 

to 

to 

to 


StiMt  Ueundna.  V«  22314-271S 
St .  m  Washmfton.  K  20006  . 


NCfll  MNth 

Viljon  BM 


1  Utay  tte 


Ml)  W  Snta.  4201 
JanttS  St.  Anuni).  122S 
Qiartes  A.  St.  CtiartK.  iU 
CooiHll  Slaftenj.  P  0 
Mitmii  R  sum.  123S 

Do 

eim  J  StaKc  Jr.  1815  H 
RofT  Stai|«.  1220  L 
DavKJP  Stani.  PC.  1629 
Jojcp*  M  Stanton.  1000 
McliaH  1  Stanton.  1620 
Slaoton  t  Asstcutti.  131 

Do  

Do ,..._ ..-.- 

iaiw  S<maf  SUrte,  2100 

Do 


to 


Aun.  1625  i  Stntl.  M),  1900  Naskini 

Washiniton.  X  20062  -.... 

Dnw  lonson.  MD  21204  

•600  Aitiniton.  VA  22209  . 


.DC  20006 


1201  Poflnsytvania  Aw .  NH  P.O.  8m  407  Wasliincton.  K  200U  . 


Cafltat  Omt  Cluntillj,  VA  22021-1230 

9th  Stnel.  IM.  1410  Wastiinfton.  DC  20036 

I7tli  Street,  m.  1300  ««ajhin|ton.  DC  20006-3910  . 

1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 


Dmir 

Mil  iwi  Davij  Hi^ .  Suite  600  Aftm|tan.  VA  22202  . 


<  Irecl.  NW.  t600  Wastimitw.  K  20006  .. 

St™  t.  NW  Washiniton,  K  20005  

A  St..  IM.  KOI  Washtniton.  DC  20006 


^nnont  Aw .  NW.  KOO  Washin|to<i.  DC  20005 
!  StfMl.  m.  11000  Wasdingtwi.  DC  20006  ... 
19«i  StraaL  M  Nt>liiii|to«.  DC  20036 


f  nniylnaia  Aw..  NN.  MOO  Wastunftoo.  DC  20037  . 


Lon  SUiim.  Suite  Sll  17  5  Jeffenon  Davn  »m  Aiiiniton.  VA  22202  

toll  D  Stamalt.  501  ScIh  dI  Street  SW.  Mti  Fkw  WastiiniUM.  DC  20024 

iaiMS  D  Slaton.  320  Tunlerbniot  Dnw  WalOori.  MO  20601  

RoOcft  E  Slaton.  PO  Bia  1365  ColumOia.  SC  29202 


Mie  A  Stauu.  1225  E)e  ttreet  m.  Suite  1250  Wasl>in|tan.  DC  20005  .... 
RaoiWoh  J.  Stern.  ItIS  I  Sine*.  ■>.  Swte  100  Waskieftoii.  K  20006  ... 


Do. 
to. 


Beitara  E  SlMkley.  1155 
tiiltiin  A.  Stectalteri.  70 
Stade  Slim  i  Breimni 
AUan  Stein.  1130 
Dan  Slain.  1666  Connecti^it 
Bany  P  SlemOe>|.  1030 
Rene  Slenuor.  1350  He* 


Do 
Do 


IStH  Street.  NN.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20005 

Ptnnntyanij  Aw  IM  Was!iin|tsn.  DC  20004-2696  . 

'020  A  Strut.  IM  M50  Wisn.njton.  K  20006  

Cennectlut  Aw..  NM.  IIOOO  Wistiinitan.  K  20036  - 

Aw.  IM.  HOO  Washinitim.  DC  20009  

flfteentK  Street.  MM.  KOO  Wasliin|tiin.  X  20005 

Am..  IM.  (1100  Wajliiniton.  K  20005-479S  _ 


grt« 


•ratin  Stalct.  1111  I6tli !  tne<,  IM  WaslMafloe.  DC  20036 

Ctiailcs  W.  Stellar.  1227  2  itli  Street.  MM  KIO  Washin|ton.  K  20037 

Jack  L  Stemplei.  1725  kl  trson  Davis  Hiifiway.  1900  Ai1in|ton.  VA  22202  . 

Jacltmi  T  Stcpkenv  lit  last  CapitM  Uttle  Rxk.  HI  72201  

9epl»n  0  Steonenv  )  Utijt  Capitol  Uttle  RKk.  U>  72201 

Stepkem  Cuius.  Inc.  114  fast  Capitol  Little  Rock.  «R  72201 


Ste«liei»  Owneas  Seivic*.  Inc.  Ill  Center  Street  Uttle  Rock.  M  72201  . 
Sleptee  t  kXinson.  1330  I  oencctciit  Aw..  IM  Waslim|ton.  DC  20036  . 
to 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 


IK  I 
2IHI 


Manactitottts  Aw..  M  Washmiton.  K  20038 
Street,  m  WasHinitoe.  K.  20036 


Garr  M.  SMi.  122  Itaiyli  id  to.  K  Raitiiiflia.  DC  20001 

llctaid  W.  Stareterg.  ir — 

CaMyH.  Sleew.  1129 

iMmace  L  SImmv  IB 

MdMl  E.  Stam4  1730 

EnfMi  L  Stewt  m  lit  SInrt.  IW.  1300  WasAinitoii.  K  20006-3910 

Di  — 

to 

to 


ioutk  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lai*  City.  UT  84111 
Street,  m.  1607  WailtM|ton..  DC  20036 


to. 

to 


Nann  E.  SbcMa. 
to 
to 


Ehabem  SM.  tIJO  M  ! 
Dee  SliMm.  1757  I  < 


I  SI.,  m.  1700  Naikmeto*.  K  20036 

1 1  Alfeart»i  1255  f■tllt^ttllrd  Street  M  Na>tiii|tD«.  DC  20037  . 
I  SbMl.  m.  8300  WadM^.  K  20006-3910 


1220  1  B  StnM.  m.  1202  Untaiin.  K  20036 


am 


m.  1550  NhIMk  OC  2«03« 
|la*.  DC  2003 


Sta  1  M  NMlMila*.  DC  20036  . 


EmptoyciA^ient 


national  Gnicen  Assn  

McAulifte  Kelly  t  Ratlaelli  IForOesert  Researdi  IntituU) 

McAuliHe  Kelly  t  Rallaelli  (ForWashoe  County) „ 

National  Air  Tratlic  Controllers  Assn  

City  A  County  ot  Denvef.  Director  ol  AwatXM 

Connecticut  Muneipal  Electnc  Eneio  Coc*  

Fomer  Residents  of  Centrelia  Pennsytvania 

Ft  Wayne-Allen  County  Aitpoit  Aothonty 

LeMih-Nofthhampton  Airport  Autlwnty 

Mmneapolis/St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Aiiport  Commisaion 

Nortltem  California  Power  A^ncy  

St.  Lucie  County.  Fkmda  . 


National  Society  of  PnfessMflal  EnfiMan  . 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Sporting  Goods  Uanufactuters  Assn 

US  ChjmOef  ol  Commerce  . 

Baltimore  County  Police  Department  tf  al. 

Air  Conditioning  A  Refngeratno  Institute  ... 

Amencan  Sue  of  Anesttiesiolo|ists  . 

ADAPSO.  tlie  Computer  Software  A  ServKes  Industry  AssR 

Independent  Data  Communications  Manufactuicn  Assn  ... 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn  

Sheet  Metal  A  Air  Conditnnini  Contracton'  Nat'l  Atsn  

Financial  Services  

Stewart  A  Stewart  (Foriibliey  Glass)  . 

C«8-Cola  Company 

Motorcycle  Industry  Counol.  hK  

Specialty  VehKle  Institute  of  Anwka  . 

Public  Resource  Associates  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

McDermott,  Inc  

Public  Secunties  Assn  . 


Motor  Veliicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S.,  kic 

International  longslwrenien's  Assn  An-CIO 

National  Spa  A  Pool  Institute 

Philip  Moms 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  MelMt  (ForBlockbustH  Entertainment  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t  Melkitt  (Forfommunity  Transportation  Assn  ot 

AmeiKa). 
Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  (  Mellott  (For  Metropolitan  Transportation  AattntKy)  ... 

Eckert  Seamans  Clienn  A  Mellott  (Forflmiet  Corj)  ._ 

Eckert  Seamans  Clienn  A  Mellott  (ForJtawnsenod  Alununem  Corp) 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute  _ 

Amencan  Road  I  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  kic 

Colonial  Companies,  Inc  

American  Dietetic  Assn  

Barnes  A  Ihomburg  (Forimpire  Resources.  Inc)  _ _ 

Bames  A  Thomburg  {For  Indiana  Glass  Company) 

Barnes  A  Ttiomburg  (ForSpecial  Comm  lor  Woikiilact  PiDdnct  U*liilit|i  lit- 

form) 

Bames  A  Thombuig  (For^Westland  Oil  Dewkipment  Corp) 

Barnes  A  Thoraburg  (ForWestland  Oil  Dawtopmint  Corp) 

Argyte  A  Associates  (For  Ford  Motor  Co)  

Argyle  A  Asswiates  (For^Mapco.  Inc)  _ „ 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credrt  Unions 


A/gyie  A  Assaiates  (ForNational  Council  of  Savin|S  bistMutions) 

Pennioii  Company  _ _ — 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 

K  Mart  Corp  . 


Amencan  Insurance  Assn - 

Faderation  lor  American  Immigration  Reform  

Jordan  Coyne  Savits  A  Lo«ata  (ForCalhoun  County  Cluniter  ol  CommeRe)  ._. 
Spiegel  A  McOiannid  (FotJUIiance  of  ResposiMc  Elnctric  Systems  for  Enero 

Access) 
Spiegel  A  McDiarmid  (ForAnencan  Communities  for  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCE))  . 
Spiegel  A  McDiannid  IForCovemment  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  Assn. 

Inc  (GRCOAJ) 

Amencan  Assn  of  Uniwrsity  Women  

Amencan  Managed  Care  A  Review  Assn — — 

LTV  Aerospace  A  Defense  Co 

Stephens  Group.  Inc 

Stephens  Group,  Inc 


Association  of  Private  Pension  A  Welfare  Plans,  he  . 

Bear  Steams  t  Co _ 

Canadian  Sugar  Institute ,. 

Cement  Importers  Assn 

Chnstie's 


Citnens  Savings  rmancial  Corp  . 
Co-Operatiw  Centrel  Bank 
Coalition  10  Promote  Amenca's  Trade  . 
CSO  Company  . 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Tai  Committn  . 


National  Antique  A  Art  Dealers  Assn  o<  America 

Sotheby's,  Inc _.... 

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatne  Assn  ..... 

Greater  Wasliington  Boanl  of  Trede  

Parsons  Behle  A  Latimer  (Foilatro  Fuels)  . 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  U|ht  Co 

Floral  Trade  Council  

Monsanto  Co 

Roses.  Inc , — 

fimken  Co  . 


Natnnal  Ocean  Musthes  Assa 

Steico  Steel  

Fk>ial  Trade  Council 


Stewart  A  Stewart  {For4ludson  Industries  Corp)  . 
Stewart  A  Stewart  (ForJtimble  Glass,  tic) . 

Stewart  A  Stewart  (FeiljMey  Glass) 

Monsanto  Co 

pre  Industnes.  he 

Smith  Corona  Carp 

Stewart  and  Stewart 

Timken  Co 

lomngton  Company 


Chemical  Producars  A  Dtstrihitm  Am 

Cheminwa 


International  Sanitary  Supply  An* 
Sacunties  Industiy  Assn 


tit'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  I  Afnc  Impleniant  Notters 


Receipts 


500.00 

1.200.00 

350.00 


1.000.00 
2.500.00 

T^oo^do 


3.220.00 


1375.00 
927.54 
600.00 


9.000.00 
9,797.61 
7,500.00 
5.400.00 


3.135.00 


1.125.00 
500.00 

"Mooioo 

1.000.00 


1.250.00 


205.00 


37.275.00 


5.000.00 

■■^soobo 


1,133.75 


4.52SJ! 


4.000.00 

101.00 
7,790.00 

Turs 


3.250.00 


46.652.66 


575.00 
575.00 


112.50 
1.154.00 
2.211.73 


Eiptnditaits 


75.00 


453.10 


2.037.12 


163.12 


596.45 


297.64 
473.52 


58.16 


264.52 


16.639.91 


30.00 
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Oriinuatnii  of  Indivi^ud  rilini 


Im  J.  StilhDill.  1101  VtnnonI  Aw..  NW  WisJiiniton.  K  20005  

Bwny  S  StiMI,  3t03  DMsmoa  Ct.  Maumlni.  ¥A  22309 

Neil  Stim,  1M7  K  Stmt.  (*».  1710  Wisliinitor,  DC  20006 

iolin  E.  S«in«r.  1400  L  Stmt.  NN,  KOO  WashinftHi.  X  20005  

tennttti  f  Strnjtf,  2200  Mill  Rd  Moandn*.  VA  22314  

Km  L  Stinson,  1575  I  Stmt.  m.  1200  WaHiiniton.  OC  20O05  

lohn  J.  Stiii  1745  Mtmon  Otvis  Milnnir.  11000  Aninfton.  VA  22202  . 
Hndi  A.  Stimip.  1957  E  Stmt,  IM  Wishin|tM.  K  200M  . 


John  J.  Stataf.  1110  Vtnmnt  Aniiut.  m.  11250  WasKinftim.  X  20005  

StKkhoidm  of  Antmci,  Inc.  3133  Conntcticut  Amuuo.  m.  1705  Wtshiniton.  X  20001 
Srmn  f  Stockmowr.  499  Sttrtli  Ciprtol  Stmt,  S€  #103  Wasliinctoti.  X  20004  

Do  . 

Do. 


Dtnnii  C.  Stoitt,  GOO  Manrland  Awnut,  SW  Wasliinilon.  K  20024  

Rotin  E  Stofflbltf.  1640  Wiansin  Awnut,  PM.  Wa$liin|ton.  X  20007  . 
Juda  laa  Stone,  777  N  Capitol  Stmt.  #410  Washintton,  X  20002  ._ 


Fli9d  E.  Stontr.  1120  Connecticut  Awnw,  NW  Washin|ton.  X  20036 

Todd  A.  Stottlniimf.  7915  lonei  Brancd  Dnw  Mclaan,  VA  22102 

Anna  Stout.  122  C  Stmt.  PW,  1740  Wasnmfton,  K  20001 

RolMft  Francis  Stout.  1825  I  Stmt,  IM,  1400  Wailiin|ton,  X  20006 

Suun  M.  Stout,  1010  Wiicsnsin  Awnuc,  m  Washiniton,  X  20007  , 

William  M.  Stowr.  2501  H  St..  PIW  Washin|ton.  X  20037 , 

Jolin  L  Stowll,  1800  K  St..  NW.  11018  Washin(ton.  X  20006 


Stfini  nctchtr  Gamier  Walter  Hod|e  t  Smith,  400  Kiyttal  Buiidini.  Ont  IMm  Squn  Chittimota  IN  37402 

Luther  J  Stranie  III,  1100  15tli  Stieel.  IM,  1700  Washm|ton,  X  20005 „ 

Rairmond  L  Strasjt)uritf.  801  Pennsytvania  Aw..  IM.  1700  Wishmjton,  X  20004 _       __    '  "1_ 

Terrtflce  D,  Straub,  818  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM  Washington  X  20006     .  ""Z"' 

David  R.  Straus,  1350  Niw  Yor»  Awnw,  IM  Wa$hin|ton.  X  20005  ZIZZ!.._!!ZI 

Carol  StmlMl.  777  H.  Capitol  Stmt.  1410  Washmeton.  X  20002 

JkIi  B.  Stfoni,  1122  Colorado,  1307  Austin,  TX  78701  

Stmck  1  SImck  (  Ljvm. 

Do  . 
William  M.  Stroud,  800  North  Plan  Drtw  Schaumburg,  II  MJW 
Gwfie  Strumpf.  1150  17th  St.,  IM.  KOO  Wastimfton.  X  20036 


,  1150  17tb  St..  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036  . 


Cory  N.  Strupp,  60  Wall  Sti««l  Legal  Department  38th  Floor  Nea  rort.  NT  10260 

Stnrter  Weintr  Associates.  Inc.  737  Bishop  SIrwt.  #2860  Honolulu,  HI  96(13  .. 

Donald  B.  Studley,  127  Brookmoor  Road  Awn.  CT  O6O01     

Euiene  F.  Stur|eon,  182  Crater  Lane  Kensinjlon.  CT  06037  Z 

Fnd  Sudak.  230  South  Wxkar  Dnw.  11000  Cbicago,  I  60606       .  ..     

Lawrtnca  ).  Suttredin  Jr.,  2431  Pionaer  Road  Evanston,  I  60201    „ 

Do. 

Do. 


GItfln  Sutamdi,  1400  161*  Stmt.  IM  Washiniton,  X  20036-0001 

Arthur  E.  Sullivan  Jr.,  1215  Jelterjon  Dans  Hny ,  II004  Arliniton,  V*  22202  ..... 

Austin  P.  Sullivan  Jr.,  P.O.  Boi  1113  Minneapolis.  MN  55440  .  

Chailts  S.  Sullwan,  11  15th  Street.  HE.  16  Washington,  X  20002 

Gael  M.  Sullivan,  1025  Thomas  Jefterson  St.,  IM,  #511  Washin|ton.  X  2(1005 
Harold  R.  Sullivan.  1750  K  St.,  NW  Washington.  X  20006 


Margaret  Coi  Sullnran.  3133  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  #705  Washiniton  K  20008 

Patncia  Sullnran.  2251  Wisconsin  Aw .  IM  Washington,  X  20007 ^ 

Pauline  Sullivan,  #11  15th  St.,  HE.  #6  Washington.  X  20002 

Richard  J.  Sullivan.  1507  Laburnum  Strid  McLean.  VA  22101 
Do  . 


Sullnran  t  Cromwell.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  iSOO  Washinitiia.  K  20006 

0« _  

Ol 

Do 

Do .  

Do. 


Sttlln»  t  WoRtXtr.  102$  CwMctictit  Aw..  NW.  1806  WiskiutMi,  K  20036" 

Da 

Dl ZZ  " 

Do  . 
Do. 


Richard  J.  SiillivM  Asucialis,  toe.  IS07  Ubumum  Stntt  HcUan.  VA  22101 

Do 

Do _ '..~^Z'Z. Z 

Gary  R.  SumiMa  Suite  1014  900  I7tli  Stmt.  NW  Washiniiiiiii.  K  20006  ,_.. 
Charles  Sundertin,  21480  Pacitic  Boulevard  Sterling,  VA  22170 
Suthertand  AslMll  I  Biennan,  3100  First  Atlanta  Tower  Atlanta,  GA  30383      _ 
Do 

Do ;. " 

W.  nnmas  Suttle.  1521  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  WasliioiiiM.  DC  200U  „  -  Z 

Stephen  Sutton.  1000  MIson  BM..  #2800  Arlin|ton.  VA  22209 

Douilass  W.  Swndson  Jr..  1730  Rhode  bland  Awnue.  NW.  t417-l9  Wiskimtoi 

Do 

Syhna  E  Smnsm.  1801  K  Street.  IM,  IIIOU  Washiniton,''x''20006Z''''Z 
Deborah  Swart2.  1225  19lh  Street  IM.  1210  Washiniton,  X  20036  _..  .  _ 

Do ___ 

David  A  SwHnm,  25  Louisiana  Aw..  NW  Washington.  X  20001  TfZZZZ 
William  R  SMoner  > .  536  7th  Street.  SE  Washiniton,  X  20003 

Do 

FrtderK  H.  Sawt.  720  East  Wisconsin  Awnue  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202 

laland  H.  Satnson.  10065  East  Hanrard  Avenue  Denver.  CO  80251 

Robert  D  Sweny  Jr ,  11 33  19th  St.,  IM  Washington,  X  20036 

Swidler  I  Berlin.  Chtd.  3000  K  Street,  NW,  1300  Washiniton.  K  20007  . 

Bym  Swrtt,  14O0  16th  Stmt.  NW  Washiniton,  X  20036  

Ross  0.  Seninmer,  4100  Bank  of  Otdahoma  Tower  Tulsa.  OK  74172^154 
Ronald  G.  Sykts.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washintton  X  20036 


.  K  20036 


David  A.  Sykiita.  Illinois  PMistam  Council  PO.  Ba  12047  S«(m|fieM.  1. 62791  . 

Christipltef  U.  Sylvistif,  1831  Bnar  Ridge  Court  Mclean,  VA  22101 

Ronald  P.  Subat.  1101  Vnmonl  Aw..  M*  Washiniton,  X  20005 

Jaais  Ttbof,  1825  K  Stmt,  NW,  1218  Wtsliinflon,  X  20006  ._. 

Rotert  Tin  Jr..  625  tadiina  Awnut,  NW.  ISflO  Washm|ton.  K  20004 11 

Do •_ 

Ot ZZ'  ■  Z  '    • 

i>> """" 

Dt ZZl 

Dt 

Ol 


Gtirit  C.  Ttn.  300  Hwytind  Aw..  NE  NitlM|tiM.  K  20002 

Tiflirt  t  AiMcitta.  he  1IS5  15tli  Statt  NW,  IllOt  Ntikmiton.  K  2000S  . 
Ot __ 

Ol Z" 


Dl. 

Ol. 
ML 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 


,  1900  L  Stmt.  NW.  MOO  WtsMn|lM.  K  20036  . 


Empkiyei^ient 


AmrkM  IMcal  Asia  . 


Bnttt 

Amencin  Elnctisnics  Assa 

American  Trwkini  Assns.  Inc  

American  Cyanamid  Co 

GenenI  Dynamics  Corp _ 

Associated  General  Contracton  of 
Shipbuilders  Council  ol  Amtnca  . 


Maoville  Corpontm  ..__ 

National  Assn  of  Buuness  PACs 
Springs  Industries.  Inc  . 


American  Farm  Bureau  Fedvatim ZI 

American  College  ot  Surgeons ..______ 

AdvKites  for  Highway  t  Auto  SiMy  ________ 

American  Bankers  Assn  

BOM  International,  Inc  _ 

American  League  for  Eiports  t  Security  Assistiiiict.  jiic  . 

Heublein.  Inc  ._ 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America,  iiic ZI 

Chemical  Manufactuiers  Assn.  Inc 

PSI  Energy 


Ractipis 


750J0 
2.250JI0 

TiMrio 

9.000.00 


E^cnditwis 


2JO0.0O 
3JOO.0O 
UIOJO 


Chattanooga  Pnductm  Credit  Aisn.  at  il. 

Sonat,  Inc  _. _ _ _ 

Northern  Telecom,  hie  .._ 

USX  Corporation 


Spiegel  (  McOiarmid  (ForAllitnce  ol  RofoisiMi  Ebcbic  Syittn'tirlDiiiny 

Access) 

Advocates  for  Highway  t  Auto  Safety  ._ 

Advanced  Telecommunications  Coip " 

1.  Aran  &  Co,  Inc ~ 

Dreyfus  Corporation " ZZ! I 

Zuricli-Amencan  Insurance  Company " 

Health  Insurance  Plan  ot  Gruler  New  Yorti 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  ZZZZZZZZZ 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

Yankee  Gas  Services  Company . 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

Dakko  Integrated  Resources ZI 

City  of  Evanston,  Illinois 

Harza  Engineering  Co 


Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Atin  . 

National  Wildlite  Federation 

Dugnostic/Retneval  Systems.  Inc  

General  Mills.  Inc  


Citinns  United  for  RehabiliUtnn  ol  Emnts  . 

LIV  Corporation  

Food  Martieting  Institute  . 


Stockholders  of  America,  kic  

National  Assn  of  Trade  I  Technical  Schools  . 
CitiAns  United  for  Rehabilitation  of  Erants  . 

Alameda  Transportation  Authority  

National  Utility  Products  Company  

AmcrKan  International  Group.  Inc  . 


6M0JO 
~250S 


7.557.(6 

13.593.75 

600.00 


12.000.00 
4.274J0 


mu 


vna 

3.250.00 

57»S) 

2J44.00 

600.00 


Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (tBTA) 

Massachusetts  Port  Authonty  (MASSPORT) 

Securities  Industiy  Assn  _ 

Sierra  Laser  Systems,  toe 

lurbomeca  Engine  Corp,  he 

Hercules.  Inc :: 

Manon  Laboralones.  Inc 


Monaich  Wine  Company  ol  Gtoriia.  tt  «L  . 

UpjOhn  Company  _ 

Wine  Institute  

Alameda  County  Transportation  Authoiii|i  .. 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

National  Utility  Products  Company 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  toe 

Heckler  I  Koch,  Inc 


American  Council  on  Education 

CompuSe've,  Inc 

Duke  Uniwrsity _ 

Institute  of  Electrical  I  Ehclmies  tiiiiiiiin 
Grumman  Corporation  ..._.__________ 

Hollywood  Marine,  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co 


l.7SOilO 


3J00J0 


4241 1  JO 
7JO0J0 

10.(OOJO 
iMtM 


24.999.99 
~"W70S 


Glass  Packaging  Institute  

Luiiage  8  Leather  Goods  Manutactiififi  ol  tmtna.  lie  . 

Nickacar  Assn  of  Amerxa,  Inc  

Intemational  Brathertwod  of  TumstefS 

China  Eitemal  Trade  Dewtopment  Cauncd  

Embassy  of  Japan  

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  tosuranct  Co 

Farmers'  Educational  t  Co-Operatnn  Una  H 

HCI  Communications  Corp  

National  Council  of  Community  Hospitils 

(For:KICN4JS) 

Hall  Estill  el  al  (For£hcnbw  Nation) .. 

General  htotors  Corp 

American  Mmleum  tostitati  

Garrison  Dnersan  Constmncy  Dotnct 

Afliencan  Medical  Assn  . 


American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  ______ 

Titt  Stittinius  t  Hollister  (ForAsimeter  Carp  ol  North  Amtnci) . 

Tall  Sliltinius  I  Hollister  (Forfagli  Pchtr  hdustnas,  toe)  

Tift  Sttttinius  1  Hollister  (For£mt  tawncM  Bnadcnthi  Co)  . 

Taft  Stettinius  I  HoUister  (Forftngs  Eitntwimnt  Co) 

Tift  StMuiius  (  Hollistif  (Foi:Ttlt«lmt  I  Data  SystMis.  toe)  ._. 

Ttfl  Stettinius  (  Hollister  (FoiMaM  Hanutactunng  Co.  toe) 

Tifl  Sttttmuis  t  Hollistir  (ForMlstUnd  Oil  Otwtapnwit  Cm*)  ._ 
Federal  Express  Corp 


U75J0 

(25.00 
600.00 


SOOJO 

MOJO 

24.424  JS 


SOOJO 
lliSOJO 


Assaiatan  of  Amtncan  RailiMds  . 

Jolianna  Farms,  toe 

MUMUrs  

Manon  Ijbiratonts.  kc  . 


National  AfncuRural  Ctmiicils  Aiai  . 
Telephone  (  Data  Systems,  toe  . 


Tammen  Gnap  (ForCohmta  Nataial  tttf) . 
Timnan  Giwip  (ForJJicision  huiMs,  he)  . 
Namtc  Ptrtitn  (FtrMtrtntaii  Corp)  .._ 
Taamaa  Gianp  (FarlTV  Clip) 


Manue  Partavs  (FerlMianal  Nutntonal  Ftnds  Atsa)  . 
Partitn  (ForOrganic  Food  Ailianc*  (OTA)) 


2J91J5 
3.000.00 
700AI 
2.1S7JO 
3.7MJ)0 


(JOIJO 


(JBSJO 


(S9.t3 


soooo 

~«ii.m 


M.l\ 
136.56 

30iO 


377.11 
t2tia 


10.4(7  J4 


100.00 
1.445  JO 


204.74 

2.011.59 

15.00 


5.950  JO 
920.S( 


nit 


9140 
35.00 


23.491JI 


300.00 
1.125.00 


30  JO 


IKJI 


09J( 


211.75 

102.30 

4JI6J1 

2.001  i5 

220.(2 


10650 


Di. 
Di. 


Tanta  iM«ir  t  MiMWn 

Oo 
SiiiM  iMDMbaum.  2030 


Ikous  N.  Tak.  12M  in 


rl» 


Cluite  k  Tirtor  ■.  4» 
Gm  TaitM.  453 

Do 

Oi 

Hi 

Ot 

Do 
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OriumtBn  w  bidividiul  Tihoi 


IsiJ  PMiiiytnM  M..  MT.  1303  IhslmilM.  K  20006  . 


M  St..  Mr  Woshmilon.  K  20036 


Eoli  H.  rm.  1757  R  Stn  «.  M  Wishmftoii.  K  20036 


StMl.  m  WaslHoflM.  DC  20005 


Dmd  R.  TUMi;  577  Mribim  Shoot  lUcoo.  U  312«       ---rri-r 
Taoto  «W|Mi  t  tasocid  s.  510  C  Stnol.  K  Nastimflon.  X  20002 


Greco  Da  Srin  lawm,  1 7  Plrtw  SJioot  Wm  Honrtoo,  M  02165 

Mary  T  Ii««Mr.  1725  H  StiooJ.  IW.  1710  «(as»io|to«.  X  20006 

-       -    il,  1400  16«li  S  loot.  «».  KIO  WartinjtOB.  K  20036       ..-_---. 

Mk  CapiW  St..  SN.  1401  Wastinftoo.  K  20003  . 

pt  tm..  St  WailMii|l»«.  DC  20003 


ktbtSM  D.  To»tot;  (45  1  ito  Stioot  !■»,  11200  WojIhihIwkDC  20005 


Mam  Tutor  1025  Ea  SI  oot.  IM.  MOO  WoslMnrlon.  X  20006  .~~ 

Patiwa  iSor.  1175  Con  ortieol  fm..  m.  1300  «(o»lmi|l»ii.  DC  2000»-57a 

Pus  Taitor.  815  16tt  SI  .  ••  1losliio|to«i.  X  20OO6  ^ 

t.  NMiaoi  Tartar.  1575  E  o  Sboot.  IW  Wajiwiitoo.  X  200(16. 

RdUfO  Tatlor.  1119  I  S(  oot.  UK,  MOO  Washinton.  X  20036  

Sm*o  E.  To»loc.  1600  M  St..  M.  1702  WosKrilton.  X  20036 

%ti  Tafto.  325  f>Miu>tM  iia  Am..  SE  Wodimro"  K  20003 
RaMr  TMCh.  PC  Ba  U  17-049  Mwodna 


,  V*  22313 


Fro*  H-  ToHiior.  crt  Don  I  HMO*  t  Wbottsoo  1255  Tuoiity-tliird  SHoot  UK  Nasliio|lo«.  K  20037 

JarMS  H.  Iooio«a».  PO.   k»  1661*  Artmiton,  VA  22215 

Ibnnaii  I  Tooiplo.  155  D  Bdon  Amkiuo  CirHirnf  «  04345 


TompMoo  1  Camm-  V.  Qi  Holt*  Lpm  Stfoot.  1701  A(1iii|toii.  ¥*  22209  . 

loskw  P  Tcfiotiriin  C  MiMcticHt  Am..  IM  WukinitM.  K  20036 
CIWTl  Tmo.  1957  E  Sloi .  im  Wosliiiiilw.  X  20006  - — -~^.- 
ttdt^na  Torpjtra.  17]  i  M  St..  UN.  1901  Noshmftoo.  DC  20036 

loHo  H.  Tonr.  PO  ta  41  71  Sfrociao.  «  13221  -;_-.. 

Rckanl  Po«l  Tela.  1504  K  Stmt.  W.  K25  WosJiinfton.  OC  20005 


Rclun)  Touior.  1 133  15  h  Stnot.  IW.  1640  Waslnn|toii.  X  20005 

Rotal  D  TcsU   1726  M  anet.  tM.  tUOO  Wosliiorm.  K  20036-4502 

lants  G  Trtincl  1156  BtH  Sttoet.  m.  11015  W«shm|to<i.  X  20005 

Toas  Commrttoo  w  Hatvil  Roswfcn.  5934  Rofal  Uw.  f223  Dallas,  n  75230 


niadicr  Prattilt  (  wood 
Do 
Do 


1500  K  Shoot.  UN.  «200  Waskioflao,  OC  20005 


Oi. 

Do. 

Do. 


taoolto  C.  Momi  Tlubaa 


Doafla)  E  TWnMClitor. 


Bmm  L  Tliaiof.  575  Ri  ElM  Raa4  Capital  Hb|Ms.  MO  20743 


3000  K  Stnol.  MM.  K20  Waskinitw.  K  20007 


Alao  C.  niakaiKt.  1667  I ;  Stmt.  NW.  IIOOO  Masliinitim.  X  20006 


811  Coonocticul  Amiim.  IM.  1900  Wastiin|loo.  X  20006  . 


Tliinl  Clajj  Mail  Assaai  m.  1333  F  Stmt.  m.  1710  Woshinrton.  DC  20004-llOS  . 
RoOtrt  G  nioffli.  2100  I  mafiaut  Am..  MM.  1755  WisAinron.  K  20037  ... 

Doni  I.  Tliomai.  ISHit  N  St,  Mf»  Wasliiii|to«.  DC  20005   

GoiOoo  M  Ttmm   1999  yenrnit  Awflia  IM.  illOO  N>sliiii|loo.  X  20005 
JoMi  L  IKomai,  POM  796322  OiNiJ,  TH  75379-6322 
Mm  W  Dnmas.  119  ~ 
Rotoit  L  Thomav  1319 
N  Daniin  Tlmias.  16211 


Stmt  ta  1417050  Mtundfia.  VA  22313  . 

f  St..  m.  IIOOO  «laJli.n|to<i.  DC  20004  

Em  St.  IM.  1700  Waskiniton.  X  20006 


BnM  Ttammofl.  1331  t  mnsylania  Am  .  M*  11500-11  Wtsluniton.  K  20004-1703  . 


;  DOO  K  Stmt.  IM.  1620  Washinitw.  X  20007 
ttH  Stmt  m.  Waskioitoii.  K  20002 


gnco  E  TlMapao  t 

Dana  S  Tloxoeioii.  305 , - 

Doaat  R  TUviipati.  13<  0  Ho*  Tort  Am  .  IM.  1900  Wishiniton.  DC  20005 
Mimoth  W  nmt%M.  1 119  Pnmfnnit  Aw .  IM  HOQ  WasAinitoii.  X  20006  . 


Do 
Do. 


Lm  Otfica  «I  Fniii  flw  ipM.  1919  Pon9«ln«ia  *m«m.  MM.  M50  WasliM|lo«.  X  20006 


OlsR. 


RKtM«  L  Ttanpim.  ii  5  151k  Stmt  MM.  MIO  NajJimitm.  DC  20005 


■otort  L  Tloopian  *.. 
W.  Roid  Tlunpwi.  19C 
TkMosn  t  ConMXT. 

Do 

Hi 

Di 

D( 


'0 


PoonilMma  Am  .  MM  WasKinfton.  K  20068 

001  G  Stmt.  m.  7th  Floor  Waslmftoo.  X  20004  . 


TooMpMo  Noa  ■  FlMy. 


TIMMOO  Mom  1  Mtt  a.  3001 R  SboaL  M.  KOO 

Do _- 

Bi 


•i. 
Do. 
Do. 


1522  1 


11501 


SMaaLni3IOI 
I  VMmm.  INN 


Path  A.  noo*.  Sorti  59  900  171k  SbiA  MR 
Gary  G.  TmMMn 

Tmrnoat  t  Co.  Oc.  1^0  R  SI.  MM 
Do 


1414-S.  At  RoMwi  Waskinitoa.  K  20250 


I  70  Fort  Hill.  SC  29715 


1920 II SL  MM.  1700 


K  20036  . 


K200O7 


K  20(05  . 


IMW  L  Tkono.  490  L  Moat  Ptaa.  SM.  12202  RMMflao.  DC  20024 


Si..  I 


K  20006 


)  WaskMlM 
I  RiA  C«M  Sum.  HH.  «u'«takoi|la*.  OC  20001 

a  Rl^p  Tkvp.  60  «  II  anal  ta  Ml.  M  10260 -._     - 

RMHH  H.  Ikaia.  Ill  0  171k  SML  MR.  11200  «Mk*l0M.  K  20036  . 
rLTtiaiR^140iaikaMiaR.f705NMk«g*.DC20036  . 


S.TML122I   $L.HR.f7S« 

i.  ranoi.  4«  I  Eait  «nl  M^oqr  Mkoitfa.  MD  20(14 


Fttffs  OvM.  M  AnM0M, 


1.W  22203 
RM  iMMflM.  K  20036 


16tl  Shoot  MM  Vntrnt- 


NtdMilo*. 
■000.  DC? 


K  20006  . 


DC  20006  . 

20036  


Emptoycr/Cliont 


Tainimo  Gniup  Ifvftmni  t  Ellis.  Inc)  ... 
Tammcn  Gniup  (ForPopolitioii-Emiranmiit 
Eloctr«ic  Industnos  Assn  ol  lapan 


iapm  Automobile  Tire  Manutacturen  Assn  HATHA)  — 

CoiTimoo  Cause  

United  Auto  terespaca  6  AfrKultunl  Implofnoiit  Ma  ol  Amor. 

terospace  Industnes  Assn  o<  Amonca,  he - 

CKartef  Medical  Corp 

Gonmmiit  Attain  Poliqi  Coiinol:  Rofional  M  HoMinf  Cos  .. 
bntituta  ol  Scrap  Rocyclini  Industnes,  he 


Rational  Assn  ol  Wliolesaler-Distnbuton  

Association  ol  Manmum  Service  Telecasters.  he  . 
Rational  Assn  ol  Independent  InsunfS 


Gene  Taylof  Associates.  Ik  (TorAssociited  Electnc  CooperaliM.  he) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  Inc  (ForEaile-Picher  Industnes,  Inc)  

Gene  Taylor  Associates.  Inc  (Forfmpin  Distnct  Electnc  Company)  .... 

Empire  Gas  Corp  

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  he  (Forf  AG  Boannfs  Corporation) 

Gene  Taylor  Associates,  he  (FotJbiWIi  Southon  Corp) 

Sate  Buildings  Allianea — 

Bf  Goodnch  Co 

Center  tor  Science  m  Uie  Public  htarait  . 


Ainetican  Fed  ot  Labor  t  Congms  at  hduitrial  Or|a«i2ations 

Amencan  Soc  ot  Assn  E«cutB«  - 

Consolidated  Ratural  Gas  Co  _____ 

ICI  Amencas,  Ine — _- 

Rational  Taipayers  Union  (MTU) 


Rational  Assn  at  Cham  Drv|  Sluns.  he 

Steleo.  he — 

Nationil  Steel  6  ShipbuiMini  Co 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.  et  al. 

Wlliam  M  Keck  H  

Space  Industnes,  Inc  _ 

Amencan  Banters  Assn 


Ractipts 


1.187  JO 


7.145.00 
10.880.7S 
2.K7.60 


tSOO.00 


1J00.X 


1S.D00.00 
3.000.00 

15.000.00 
9,000.00 


100.00 
25000 

17J88J8 

300.00 

75.00 

15.000.00 


Eipa«4it«ns 


500.00 


5X1613 
8,000.00 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Aflwiiea 

Scott  Paper  Co - 

Hiscock  t  Barclay  (For:Ria|ara  Mokaorii  Pomr  Corp) 

Burroughs  IMellcome  Co  — 

AmerKan  Logistics  Assn 

PKitK  Gas  t  Electnc  Co  

1,  C.  Penney  Co,  Ine 


Teus  Conmiittte  on  Mutural  Resourets  . 

Cape  Cod  Five  Cents  Sayings  Bank 

Castine  Partners 

Chicago  Board  Options  EKlian|B 

Citicorp  Mortgage  Finance,  he. 


Coalition  tor  Affordable  Housing 
Doliar  Bank.  FSB 


General  Electnc  Mortgage  Insurance  Co 

Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn  

Tliird  Federal  Savings  t  Loan  Assn  — 

Ulster  Savings  Bank — 

National  Assn  for  the  Sclt-Employid 

Memll  Lynch  1  Co.  he 

Southnestem  Bdl  Corp 

USX  Corporation  


BAST  Corp 

Rational  Assn  ot  Mono  Builders  tt  tko  US. 

Teition,  Inc  

Visual  Information  Technotogics.  he 

Animal  Health  hstitute  . 


Rational  Assn  of  Pnvata  Psychiatrc  Hospitals 

International  Paper  Co  

Rational  Assn  of  Manufactunrs 

Memll  Lyncti  6  Co.  Inc 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  Conditmini  Cantracton  Hatmil  Asm 

International  Franehijo  Aon  

BellSoiith  Corp 

Duke  PoacrCo 


Rational  Funeral  Directors  Assn  - 

Central  States  St  6  SW  Anas  Health  Netlari  t  PMiion  Funds 

Orgamjstion  of  Professional  Emphyoes  of  USOA  

Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Co 

Spnngs  Industnes,  Inc  — 

Potomac  Electnc  Poner  Co 


2.000.00 


6.000.00 

1,596.00 

27,000.00 


266.42 
..„„™_ 


3JS4.00 


U2I.0O 


12,474.75 
1,500.00 


6.906.00 


Chicago  Research  I  Trading  Gnup.  Ltd  . 

CorlBn  International 

Lifeshaiis  Group,  he 


Mrtsubslii  Ehctmnes  AMhea.  kic 

Morsort)ies»l  

Reading  Anthracite  Company  

Republe  of  Tui1«y _- 

Rodert  Wang — 

Amencan  Tie  Fabnc  Assn 


Rational  Port  Pnducars  Couocil 

Bachtel  Gniup,  he 

Combustion  Engmoenoi.  he  — 

Fluor-Oaniel.  he 

International  Paper  Company  — 

M  W.  Mlou  Company 

Momson-Rnodsan  Co.  he 


Rational  Dual  Shop  Coalition  _ 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Asms  — 

lenneco  Gas   — 

Amencan  Council  tor  Capital  Formatm 
National  Air  Tralfc  ContniNers  Assn 


Morgan  Guaiaoty  Tnot  Canpaqr  ol  Ami  Yorii 

General  Alomcs — 

Millcom.  he 


Rational  Assn  ol  hdcpondant  Calhfas  I  UMwnRiis  . 
AatoaMhw  Rotntaratan  Pndocts  hsMiita 
Rational  Naltr  RawMcai  Asia  . 


Ratnnal  Rural  Ehetnc  Coaporalm  Am  . 

Toyota  Motor  Sahs.  USA.  he 

Rahonal  EdoeahM  Assn 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amonea 

AMHcaa  Factory  Traalar  Aaa 

Amikm  PMrahM  bsMatt 


Aakonor-lnck  Compami.  he 

Anociahon  ol  Trial  l«q«a  ol  Raniti 
Capiial  atmMC.  he 


182.05 
112.75 


1(9.00 


75.00 
452.70 


5(JS 


712  JO 

615.08 

7.187.19 

»!« 

"'"'266.42 
191.25 
835.33 
765.00 
765.00 
765.00 
191.2S 

2J16.00 
765  00 
191.25 
191.25 

2.666.00 

25l"il 

"wotS 


600.00 

" " Hm 

500.00 
5.500.00 

125.00 
750000 

150.00 
249.00 

1.500.00 
3.000  00 
1,OOO.M 
3.000.00 
326.10 
150000 

15J5 
332.00 

1.13ti* 

13,333J2 

23i32JB 
3,150.00 
14.187.50 
25.000.00 
15.000.00 

3.184.02 

...._._„-._ 
1,067.21 

'"s'jjcii 

3,66734 

183.00 

1 122J» 

801.00 

a7.64 

3J13.00 
400000 

4.157.00 

15000 

500.00 

1.S81J5 

ijaijs 

1.667.50 
1.667.50 
2.682.50 
1.062.50 
2,406.25 
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10651 


Oriinitition  or  IndivKlul  rilini 


D*. 

It. 
Ol. 
Da. 
k. 
D>. 
to. 
D«. 
Og. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Man  R.  Timotlij,  601  Pniisirlyanit  An.,  NW,  t500  WaiAinfton,  DC  KOU 

Michaal  L  Tinar  aad  Atsociatas,  1317  Rlwda  bUnd  AM«aa,  MW 1502  NaikmitM.  K  20005  . 

Da „ _     _ 

Da _ Z 

G.  WigiiM  Tinih,  1725  Mfaiwi  Davit  HiiDway.  #900  Wington.  V*  22202  „ 

Ebon  S.  Trsdala,  900  17tti  Straat,  NN.  llToO  Waslnngton.  DC  20006 


Fnncii  M.  Tlvnin.  Masuchusatti  Petrgteum  Council  11  Beacon  Street  Boston.  MA  02IOS  . 

Tobacto  Associatas.  Inc.  1725  K  SIraat.  m.  IS12  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Damoii  P.  Tobias.  1615  H  Straat.  NW  Was^ln|ton.  DC  20062  _„ 

William  1.  lobin.  3612  Bant  Branch  Ct.  falls  Churcli.  VA  22041  

Do _ 

iamas  S.  Todd.  535  Nortk  Oaarboni  Straat  Chicaio.  L  60610 


M.  Douflas  Todd.  1000  Wilson  BW .  »2300  Adiniton.  VA  22209  

NicMas  C  Tolanco,  1025  Tlwmas  Jetterson  Street.  **.  fill-  West  Wasliin|lon.  K  20007 

David  R  Toll.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  #400  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20036  ..._ 

Kattirjn  R.  TollartM.  1244  19tfi  Straat.  m  Wasliinjton.  DC  20036 

Jean  R.  TootMy.  655  15tti  Strael.  KW,  #225  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 

Hidiaal  1.  Toohaif.  1025  Connacticiit  Ave.,  m.  #507  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Petef  W.  Tooliar,  1920  It  Strael.  NW  Washintton.  DC  20036  

WiUiam  T  Torierson,  1900  PennsylviJiia  Ave.,  m  Washington.  K  2006S 

Total  Petrolet/m.  I«,  999  ISti  Strael.  #2201  Denver.  CO  80202 

Gilbert  D.  Toii|h.  70  Nortli  Mam  St.  Wilkes-Barre.  PA  18711 


Ctiartes  H.  Tovitr.  1026  16lh  Straet.  NW.  #503  Wasfiintton.  DC  20036    . 

Wanda  Tomsand.  1724  MassKliusatts  Ave .  NW  Wasbiniton.  X  20036 

Joiaph  P.  Trainof,  400  1st  Straat.  m.  (804  WasHiniton.  DC  20001 

Do 

Jettray  B.  Trammall,  901  31$t  Straat  NW  Wasliineton.  DC  20007 

Do __ 

Do ■__ 


l»D. 

Oo. 
0«. 
Do. 


Transportation  ■  Communications  Union.  815  16tti  St.,  NW.  #511  Washin{ton,  DC  20006 
Trawl  t  Tounsm  Government  Attairj  Policy  Council.  1133  21sl  Straet.  NW  Washinjtoo.  K  20036 
Travel  Industry  Assn  of  Antenca.  Tw  Ijtajette  Centre  1133  21st  Street  NH  Washiniton,  DC  20036 
S.  Bradley  Travtfse.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #1230  Washmjlon,  DC  20006  „    _ 

Jelfery  S.  Tnnca,  1420  Ne«  Torli  Ave..  tM,  I105O  Wastiington.  DC  20005  

Tnp;  Scott  Contlin  1  Smith.  110  Tower.  28tti  Floor  110  Souttwast  6tli  Straat  Fort  Laudardaie  FL  33301 

Michael  G,  Trooo.  1709  New  Yort  Avenue,  m.  #801  Washington,  DC  20006  

Gaorge  G,  Iroutman.  Suite  1 100  1090  Vermont  Ave  .  m  Washington  DC  20005  ~~Z 

Gngoiy  A  TroMll.  1800  K  Street.  NW,  #1018  Wishmjion,  DC  20006  ~ 

Thomas  L  Irueblood.  455  North  Citytrom  Plaja  Drive  Chicago.  L  60611  _        _ 

Rowland  V  Tudiai.  Bar  133  Darby,  PA  19023 „  1 '"  ~  _' 

Tudier  I  Assooates.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20006     _ 

Do 

Do ■■■"■ ~'_J1       I 

Do  .  ■"■ 


Shannon  B.  T«al,  1200  ITtli  Stnal,  Ml  Waihinglon,  K  20036 

David  Tureh  (  Assa,  517  2nd  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  

Do  ....„ 

Audrey  Schumachat  Tomr.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW,  #400  WasliingtM,  x'mmT 
Brian  Tumef,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

J.  Tenry  Tumef.  2200  Mill  Road,  #600  Alaundria.  VA  22314 

John  H  Turner,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Washington  K  20036  

John  M  Turner.  1875  Eye  St..  IWK.  #775  Washington.  DC  20006  

Pamela  Turner.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036      .    . 
Tumar  Broadcasting  SysUm,  kic.  820  First  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  ... 

Hai  Tamiasaad.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  #611  Washington.  K  20OO5 

Mini  Tumipsaad.  2301  M  Street,  NN  Washington,  DC  20037 
John  R.  Tydings.  1129  20th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Joseph  D.  Tydings.  2000  Pennsyhnnia  Avenue,  NW  #7500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Clay  TjBiyaf,  7297JI  Laa  Highway  Falls  Church.  VA  22042 

Craig  Tyla,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  2O036  . 


Gaeiie  Randall  Tyiae.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

U5.  Border  Coatni,  8001  Forbes  Place  Spnngtield.  VA  22151 

US.  Cainmrttaa  for  the  Oceans,  Route  2,  Bar  91  Ararat.  VA  24053  . 


US.  League  of  Savings  Mitutions.  Ill  E.  Wadier  Dr  Chicago.  1 60601 . 

U.S.  Public  kitarast  Raieaich  Group.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Stewart  l.  Udall,  511  E.  Palace  Avenue  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

Jeny  G.  Udell.  701  Panmylvaaia  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  200O4 

Jon  C.  Uithol,  9623  Shipwnght  Or.  Burhe.  VA  22015  _  _ 

Robert  D.  Umphray  Jr..  919  18lh  St..  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20006 


United  BiMerliood  o<  Carpenters  t  tamers  ol  America.  101  Constitution  Am..  NW  Washington  DC  20001 
United  Gas  Pipe  Ijna  Ca,  P.O  Boa  1478  Houston.  H  772511478  ...  _ 

Ueilad  Mamatmal  Consultants,  1800  Dugonal  Road  Alenadru,  VA  223i4 
Aaae  I.  Urban,  311  Hrst  Street,  NW  Washmgtan,  K  20001 


Robert  t  Vaglay,  1130  Comiactnit  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Wasbmgtgn,  K  20036 j~— w-.  

Anthony  Vaianane,  1825  I  Straat  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006  ...  . ;"    ""     "        ~~~~ 

Oo ~ 

Oo ""  

Jack  J.  VaMi.  1600  Eye  St.  NW  Washmgton,  K  20006 

RaglRaM  T.  VaKaia.  8  Haibert  Straet  Alaundna.  VA  22305-2600  . 


Van  der  Mart  Aaiaciaiai.  Ud,  1134  Netfmanland  Road  /taaadna.  «*  22308  . 

Do 

Da ;■■■■_      Zl 

R.  nami  Van  AnM.  SO  F  SInal  NW,  1900  Waskinflon,  DC  2bo6i  

WKaai  R.  Vaa  Oittar,  1023  IM  SbMt  NW,  1300  WaskHMton,  K  20005  _ 
Vaa  M  Aoabaltt.  Mc.  1250  24tli  SULN.  Swia  600  NaUmftea,  DC  20037  . 


JeaaybVaaEatn.  1390  Haw  Talk  An.  f  1100  Natkin|lan.K  20005  . 

Da 

Oo """", 

Oo ...._ ■ I 

laan  Van  Ettaa.  ICi  I  Stnat  m.  1201  Nasknilan.  K  20006 

VM  FW  liiirirtii,  lac.  499  Saatk  CopiM  St.  STtUO 

Oa 

Da 


DC  20003  . 


Emptayat^iant 


Chiysler  Corporation 

Entergy  Servos,  tat 

HJ.  Haw  Co  

Majar  laagBa  BaiabaR 

Morgan  Stanley  t  Co,  tac 

Mutual  Fairness  Tautm  Assn  . 
National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America  . 

Northern  latecoffl.  tac  _ 

Northrop  Carp 

NutraSwaet  it 

G.  D.  Saarle  t  Co  

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Adolph  Caors  Co 

Genentech.  Inc 

Parry  t  Romani.  Associates  

Joseph  E  Seagram  1  Sons,  he 
ITV  Aerospace  t  Defense  Ce  _ 

Hewtett-Packard  Co 

Amencao  Petreleum  tastituta  _ 


Receipts 


U.1  Chamber  at  Coninena  „ 

National  Child  Care  Assn 

National  Heanng  Aid  Sxiely  . 

American  Medical  Assn 

Northrop  Corp  

LTV  Corporation 


Public  Service  Co  of  Calerada 

Defenders  ol  Wildlife 

Rhone-Poolenc.  I« 

Ashland  Oil.  Ik 

American  Mining  Congress 

PotomK  ElectrK  Power  Co 


Blue  Cross  ol  Noitheastan  Pennsylvania 

Don  t  Bradstreet  

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Retired  Veteran  Railroad  Employaes 
Railway  Labor  Eoculives'  Assn 


Hill  t  Knowllon.  Inc  (For  jlue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Flonda) 

Hill  i  Knowtton  (For^itmns  for  a  Free  Kuwait)  

Hill  k  Knowltoo  (For:flooda  Municipal  UtiMies) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For:Hertz  Corp)  

Hill  (  Knowlton  (for:Nintendo  ol  AmeiKa.  Inc) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (ForJtepublK  ol  Turkey) _ 

Hill  t  Knowltoo  he  (For Jtydr  Systems.  Inc) 

Hill  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fof:Serono,  Inc) 

Hill  t  Knowllon  (ForJeitisn,  tac) 


1 1  Company 


Van  Sci^oc  Associates.  Inc  (FbrJJSnC  taswancc) 

Alamo  Renl-A-Cai,  Inc  _ 

US  League  ol  Savings  tastitutans  ._ 

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron.  Inc  

PSI  Energy.  Ix 


Navistar  International  Transportation  Carp  .. 
Aintrack  Conreil  Pennsyhrania  Railroad  Retin 

Johnson  1  Johnson _ 

New  Tort  Ule  Insurance  Company 

Regional  Transportation  District 

Security  Life  ol  Denver 

National  Restaurant  Assn  .__ 

City  ol  Moreno  Valley  

City  of  Rialto 

Mercer  Meidinger  Hansen,  Inc  

Industrial  Unen  Department.  AFl-CIO 

Interstate  TrucUoiil  Comers  ( 


National  Solid  Wastes  Meaagonant  Assn  . 

Georgia-PKific  Corp 


National  Cable  Television  Ass*,  lac  . 


Ethyl  Corporation  . 


American  PuMk  Power  Assn 

Greater  Weshmgton  Board  ol  Trade 

Anderson  Kill  Olick  (  Oshinslv  (Forftpniatiaa  Crias 

American  Teitile  Machinery  Assa 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Natnoal  Rural  Electric  Coeperatiaa  Aaa 


Claimants  Under  Prapoad  Radiation  Evawn  PwiMniMain  M 

National  Retail  Federation 

D  C.  Metnpolitan  Subcontractors  Assa 

Hoecbst  CelanasaCorp 


Repablic  at  Savtb  Afnca 

Computer  t  Busiaess  Eaaipmant  Mannfactaian  tan 


American  tasvraaca  Assn 
American  tasarance  Assn 


Colonial  Ule  t  Accident  tasaraact  Ca 

Metrapolitan  Life  Insurance  Ca 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amaiica,  tac 

Natianal  Assa  of  Postmasters  o(  tka  IhiM  SMei 

OiMal  Soancts  Cerperattaa 

Phamiaoaalical  Manatactann  Assa  

Pnncatan  Uaiversily  Office  at  Ca»ainaianlal  ARain 
Natianal  Caucil  of  Faiaar  Caapi  ratine  i 
Aincncan  tMarmaq  Medical  Aaa 
Anarcan  Gas  Assa 


USflGCaip, 

Sp^apl  t  Hdkannd  (Far^itada.  NlmM 

SpittM  t  HcOnnnid  tfuttn,  tadwH)  . 

SpiafM  t  McOiaiaid  (Far:SaliM.  Rants) 

Sttapl  (  Mctoraiid  (FarfltMaM  MeaKipal  UfM  DaptrtiMll 

EtailaMa  Fintacial  CanipaHas 

CadWac  Gtsi  Ca 


1,993.75 
1,232  JO 
1,667  JO 
1,443.75 

412J0 
U12i0 

~2.406J5 

725JM 

1.015.00 

3,045.00 

12.109  JO 

200O0 

500.00 

IMM 

2JO0.0O 

4.000.00 

2J0OM 

'IsfloS 

1,000.06 

"irooooo 

1.400.00 
9.000.00 

"IjBJi 

3OOJ0 


Eapaaditaies 


370.62 


50,00000 

2J81O0 

600M 

1JO0.00 


12JI00J0 
4J00il0 


52.00 
6iSO.O0 


125.00 
lJ11.6t 


5,971.60 


18.00 
5JI0 


100.00 


M1.00 
7J4.S7 


42.50 

739.09 


18J*9.43 
4J0O.00 
OiOOJO 


197  J9 


15,750.00 
150.00 

5.000,00 

1.000.00 

350.00 

2J12JO 

4,272  J6 

905.15 
117.S0 

3,000.00 

4.125.00 

1.500.00 

12.000.00 

tJUBM 

}90n 
5.067  JS 
2J94,64 

17J10.00 

700.00 

500.00 

2.600.00 

3S0.00 

6J75.00 
14.965.00 
2J80.00 
1,500.00 

U76  92 

14,965.00 

3S9J6 

8J0000 

360.00 

GawMMl  t  tatabial  Etacbtna  Ol 


10652 


VlB  FM  IWzntf  1 1 
Oo. 
Da. 


HtfMl  Hi  Corp.  499  S  CtvM  Street.  1520  Washinfton,  X.  20003 


'(  MMCticiit  «MiiM.  Mr  WasHinitM.  K  20036 
m.  1900  Washmiton.  DC  20001 


HMtlMi  Vin  HdoI  12S0  ( 

Todd  Vin  *o«.  50  F  SJnit -     .^  ^    »,  ,,„^ 

BiirMt  Vm  Hft  1717  Peiiijilvwu  *«.. »««.  »1000  l«»shin|te«.  OC  20006  , 
Do 


Vin  Ikst  Ftldnuo  (  CortI  ^ 
Do 

a* 

Do 

Di 

Da 

b 

Oi 

Bi 

ti 


k. 
9». 
Bi- 

ni- 

Bi. 
Di. 
Dl. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
U. 
Di. 
Di. 
Dl. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do 


H.  StMWt  Via  Soioc  1 
Di 

Di 


.1  It  Nm  Yirt  An.,  m.  tlOSO  NailiinttDfl.  OC  2000S  . 


Di. 

Oi. 

Do 


iMSI. 


Lois  W.  Van  Valtinbufili 
Win  A.  Vanet.  1726  " ' 
Hanon*  yandorbitt.  1101 
Hormaii  C  Vandtfttoot.  N 
Chailtne  Vanhn.  S203  * 
itoboft  C  Varali.  c/o  Do 
Samara  1  Vani.  lOlS  1 
OonaM  R  Vaufliaii.  P  0. 
McMas  K.  VtiXn.  171 
Carol  ttrtn.  7361  Callwu 
jKt»T  Vortlr.  555-l3t» 
Frank  VtfTtstre.  I  Hi 
Vltrstai<di|  I  taociatn 
Undo  VkIkv  1706  23r« 

Do 

Dawd  Vinna  1  Associaii 

Do 

Oo 

St 

Di 

Dl 

Do 


3512  Halycofl  Of.  Maundna.  VA  22305  ...__ 

NW.  iUOO  WasHinitoo.  DC  20036-4502  .... 

4tti  Stroet  m  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20OOS 


Hampsliin  Pdreltiim  CouikiI  15  H  Mam  SIfitt  Concord,  M  03301  . 
«al«way  Dnw  Falls  CkunH.  V*  22044 


Viofra  Assaciata,  he. 
Do 


Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 


RUpk  ViaoMCk.  187S  El 
Wnson  t  Elbm,  1455  f 

Oo 

Dl 

Di 


Di. 
Di. 

Di. 
Di. 

Di. 

Do 


Virtiiua  AsiociatBa  H 
Oiwd  yiadacL  2000  P 
Met  J  «WclH«l.  7325  Oi 
EiH  J  «M.  245  Sacodd 

VoNBMCMI  OI  MMflCt,  I 

Dooftes  K.  Mm,  Ml 
1(0  D  Mnic.  1333  Dn 

Do - 

Do 

\Mw(ir(  HMfitab  o4 
¥ilooHor  Timlm  at 

liifndA.MoilM>,311 

VMyS  mIV  SCfMOHf  ■ 

Bi 

Di 

Di 


Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
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Orianaatna  of  Individual  Filio| 


'p.c7i0M  TiioioM  W«^  SI..  Wlf.  Ttli  Floof  WirtJufton.  DC  20007 


EmpkiyefA^iMt 


LoAms  (  Albntson  1255  23rd  SIrail.  IM  Washinftoa.  DC  20037 

Stntt.  m.  »401  Washnijton.  OC  20005  - 

k»  2909  WwOoio.  IK  27203  - 

Cwoadicut  Awouc.  NW  WashmitM.  K  20009 

Plan  Roclwille.  MO  20«50 - 

Siraot  m.  Suite  300  «(««  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 

SlrM(.  m  1600  WJ$^lnlIOll.  OC  20005 


51)1 


nc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avcnut.  IM.  11160  Wasliin|to«,  K  20004  . 
U .  Soutli  Artinfton.  YA  22202 


.  401  myttii  StiMt.  R-A  Aliaiidria.  VA  22314  . 


II  «  I  StnM.  M  MOO  NiAiaftoii.  K  20006 


Straai.  m.  nOO  WisMiiitoii.  K  20006 

>a  Am  .  M*.  NOO  Wasliin|hM.  K  20004-1007 


Rtihrai 


Snot. 


Patron.  PC.  Ba  667  RcMimd.  V*  23207 
m  NaslMltoii.  K  20036  . 


IMt  Dmt  ScottJdali.  A2  85251 
aiaat.  K  WulHoiloo.  K  20002 


490  ItiitaM  Plata.  SN.  17204  NBlMltM.  K  20024 

IM  St.  NM  Nashiafla*.  K  20006  

ItMiiilMi  ta..  M).  MOO  Wojluoftoo.  K  20036 


»8 


16(k  Start,  m.  1602  WulM|lii.  K  2n06 

tK.  1150  CwitiiH  Am..  M.  moo  Waitiin|to<i.  DC  20036 


M 'Tor.Pirtl  t 


«■»«*.  118  18t»  Stmt  m.  1900  Waslnnftoo.  X  20006  . 

128 1  ShMl.  Ml.  1705  NidMiflaa.  K  20036 _ 

Int  Sbm.  IM.  #500  KnlMiflM.  OC  20001 

I  int.  1828  L  Sbtrt.  IM.  11111  Ni«M|toi.  K  20036 


Elactrospace  Corporation  — 

Goneral  Instrument  Corporatiofl  .. 

MiltopeCorp  _ 

Thermo  Eloctra  Technolotits 

American  Papei  Institute,  he  — 

Farm  Credit  Council  

Anheuser-Buscli  Companies.  Inc 
MTERAMIS 


Alaska  Eskimo  Mialini  Commission  

Amencan  Inst  of  Ceitilied  Pubic  Accountants 

American  President  Lines  

Andrew  Corp  

Arctic  Slope  Rejonal  Corp 

Barron  Collier  Co 

Blackfeel  TriPe 


Bumtile  Bee  Seafoods.  Inc 

Clean  Coal  Teclinoloo  Coalition  _ 

Consumers  United  tor  Rail  Equity  (CUJIiJ 

ElectrK  Transportation  Coalition  „___ 

Fort  Belknap  Inbes 

Ganado  Unified  Sclwol  District  No.  20 

Geottieimal  Resources  Ass« 

Intertribal  Ajncultural  Council  

licanlla  Apacbe  Tnbe 

Itoncoi  Forest  Products  Company 

iDoer  Colorado  River  Authorrty 

LU2  International  Ltd  

McKesson  Corp  — 

National  INeUands  Coalitiot  - 

Oneida  Ration  ot  New  Yorli 

Qualified  Personnel.  Ik  

Seneca  Resources.  Inc  . 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

TransAlta  Resources  Cofp  „ ~— • 

Uranium  Producers  of  Amenca  

Wagner  t  Brown  - - 

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates.  Inc  (ForJlnheuser-Busch  Companiis)  

Van  Sco(«  Associates  (FoiTCbampion  International  Corp) „_ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForrCoalition  of  EPSCoR  SUtes)  ™ 

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates  (For  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  I  Company.  E.L) 

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates  (For  International  Paper)  

Van  Scoya  Assaiates  (ForQuaneil  

Van  Scoya  Assaiates  (For  Scott  Paper  Company) . 


Ractipts 


6,000.00 

20,000.00 

7.500.00 

7J0O.OO 


mvM 


697.50 
76.00 


UlSOO 


usooo 


Van  Scoya  Assaiates  (For  Unmersity  of  Alabama  Systtm)  . 

Van  Scoya  Assaiates  (For  USFiG  Insurance)  -.. 

Van  Scoya  Assaiates  (Foi:Wey»ftiaeusei) 

Citiiens  Comm  tor  UNCEF  — - 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electric  Co  

American  Nurses'  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Instituli  

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc  

Dofasco.  Inc 

Syntei  (U.SAI.  Inc 

Stedman  Corporation  . 


Assaiatnn  of  Amencan  Publisbers  

CNA  Insurance  Co  

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America  . 

Pennmil  Co 

Anheuser-Buscli  Companies.  Inc  

Communicatmi  for  A|nculture.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  Afents 
California  Fraxliise  Tai  Board 


California  Public  Employees'  Retirement  Systtm  . 
California  State  Senate 


International  Assn  of  Amusement  Partis  t  Attractions 

International  Assn  of  Fairs  1  Eipositans 

Pxitic  Stak  Excbanje,  Inc - 

State  Board  of  Equaliation  (Calif)  

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority 

lacksonville  Transportation  Authority  

Upton  Sports,  Ix  

Memphis  Area  Transit  Authoity 

Metropolitan  Dade  County 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  

Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Auttionly  

Tobaao  Institute - 

Allied-Sijnal.  kic 

Bank  Tai  Group  . 


Citicorp  Washiniton,  Hie 

City  t  County  of  San  Franasco  . 
E  M  Warburg  Pincus  8  Co.  Inc 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co  . 


Guadalupe  Valley  Electric  CooptfttM 
Gulf  Coast  Regional  Blood  CenlH  — 

John  Jennings  Interests  

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc  

Pennsylvania  Engineenng  Company  .... 

Teus  Veterans  Land  Board  

United  Savings  Assn  ol  Teus  FS8  — 


15.000.00 
2.S0O.0O 

2.500.00 
8.025.00 
2.500.00 
7,000.00 
6,250.00 
2,500.00 
1.398.05 
5.088.00 
3.614.00 
82100 
1.705.00 


uoooo 


4,000.00 

1.084.50 
78.12 


5.720.00 
13.125.00 


262J0 
12.750.00 


7,062.00 
5.250.00 
7.000.00 
1.000.00 


Public  CltUM 

AT8T 


Fnends  CommittM  on  NatHMal  Itfislatna 


Paralyzed  Veterans  ot  Amenca 


Cohn  8  Marks  (ForMaclean  Hunter  Cabit  IV) 
National  Assn  ot  Trade  8  Techncal  Sctaals  .. 

Coho  t  Marts  (ForUSA  NetwutO  

Amencan  Assn  ot  Equipment  LassMS  


Mott|a|i  Banhats  Asia  oi  Amenca 

Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manutactiinn  Asia  . 

Belt  Communications  Reseaidl 


CommittH  ot  Publcly  Otited  Comptaits 

Dale  Mdiatl  A/IVA  Rnnera  Bowling  Lanes  — 

Fratanal  Ordar  of  Police  -  National  Haadduartan 

Gixtiy  Hanatactiiren  of  Amtnca.  Inc 

Honda  North  Amtnca.  Inc 

Ohio  Advanctd  Tachnoloo  CtnUc.  kK 

Ohio  Assn  ot  Broadctsttn  

Ohio  Foitstry  Assn  _ ______ — 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn —. 


16.730.00 


21.575.00 


840.00 


65.n 
U00.00 


6.738.07 


19.927.73 


176.250.00 

9.000.00 

125.00 

142.75 

1.904  J5 


Emtndituits 


1J81.45 
72J7 
90  J3 


K21 


25.27 


8.00 
446.75 
161.11 


627.64 


39.(2 


7,461.95 


82.00 
1.106.14 


81.99 


121.41 


800.00 


11,250.00 

11.633.00 

574.18 

100.00 

11.13 

31.44 

5.54 

62235 

loiilai 
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Ot|inizition  or  Mrvidud  Filini 


Ot. 
Di. 

to. 


Fnnk ).  Voyack.  1750  Nw  Yort  Am  .  MV  WjsJiinftoii.  DC  20006 

John  k  Vuono,  Vuono  Liwllo  t  Gny  2310  Grant  Buildmi  Pittsburi.  H  1S219 

TlioflHJ  D.  Wacter.  262*  Ptnni»lvama  Awnw.  MV  WashinttDn.  DC  20037 

Rai  B  Wactarlt.  lOOO  WIsmi  BM..  12300  Mmfiu\.  V*  22209 

Sadami  Wada.  9  \»ejt  57tli  Strwt  New  Yort  HY  10019 __  . 

Rolwl  J.  Warn,  1850  M  Stmt.  HM.  KOO  Washinjton,  DC  20036 

Robtrt  Waffla,  1735  Nni  Yort  An..  WfK  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Joan  Wain.  601  24th  Strart,  MW 1904  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Marvin  Wa|n«r.  214J0  Pacife  Boiilnan)  St«f1in«.  VA  22170 

Andrew  F.  Wahlquii).  1701  Pmns)itvania  Am.,  m  Wastiintton.  DC  20C06  . 
FredarKh  P.  Waite,  1200  19th  Street,  m.  1500  Washmgtoh.  DC  20036  .„. 

Herbert  R.  Walte,  100  Federal  Street  Bojton,  MA  02110 _ 

Do 

Donna  Waks. 


1627  lamont  St..  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20O10 


Susan  Stephenson  Walden.  1350  Eye  Street,  IM.  f8I0  Washinfton.  DC  2000S 
Mchael  Waldman.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave..  S(  Washington.  DC  20003 
Angela  S.  Waldort.  K.C  Petroleum  Couxil  PO  Bo  167  Raleigh.  NC  27602  . 


Bartara  J.  Walker,  PC.  Bo  1417-D50  119  Oronora  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22313 

John  S.  Walker,  700  13th  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20005  

Charts  E.  Walker  Associates,  he.  1730  Pennsyhrania  Am..  IM  Washineton.  DC  20006 
Do 

Do _...___i.;z"zzzi 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do  ....... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to . 

to  ......... 

to .. 

to. 


R.  Dufly  Wall »  Associates. 

to  .._ _ 

to  „„_ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
to 

Do 
Do 


Inc.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Henry  Scott  Wallace.  1110  VarmoiA  Am..  NW.  11150  Washington.  K  20005  . 


Wallace  t  Edwards.  1150  Connecticut  Am..  NW.  »507  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

to 

to : 

to 

to  zi~;zzzzzzzzzz      

to '  "Z 

to _zi 

to .    _ 

to __ 

to 

to _Z 

to _Z. 

to 


UOMI  L  Walletirod.  260  Madison  Am.  New  York.  NY  10016  

OavKl  8.  Waller,  1667  K  Street,  m.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Charles  S  Walsh,  fleischmen  I  Walsli  1400  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  oic  20036 

Richard  J.  Walsh.  6770  Lake  Ellanor  Onve  Orlando,  Fl  32859-3330  

James  Waltman.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE,  1301  Washington,  DC  NoH  ._"Z" 
John  C,  Walton.  1401  North  Oak  Street,  1302  Arlington,  VA  22209  '. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Bonnie  B,  Wan.  1201  Pennsylvaria  Am,,  m.  1730  Washington  DC  20004         

Alan  S.  Ward,  1050  Connecticut  Am.  NW,  «1 100  Washington.  DC  20036  J"ZZ"Z"Z' 

Gragi  Ward.  1735  New  York  AMnue.  IWf  Washington.  DC  20006  

Michael  D.  Ward,  c/o  Virginia  Petroleum  Council,  701  E.  Franklin  Street,  1105  Richmoml.  VJi  iJais" 
Stephen  E  Ward.  1919  Pennsylvenia  Annua,  NW,  t503  Washington.  X  20006 

Bartara  f  Warden.  815  16th  Street,  m.  1301  Washington,  X  20006 _         Z 

Richard  D.  Warden.  1757  N  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  '  „J      Z" 

Michael  A.  Wanni.  1771  N  Stieet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .* „  ~__  ZZZ 

Peter  F  Warl»r.  Suite  2700  1000  Wilson  Boulenrd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Ann  D  Warner.  2120  I  Stieet,  NW,  1305  Washington,  DC  20037  '  „" 

Ernest  R.  Warner  *.,  1 133  Coooacticiit  AMoee.  NW  Washiogto*,  K  20036 "    " Z. 

to „ 

to 

James  H.  Warner.  I6W  Rlioda  Island  Am..  NW  Washington.  DC  26ci3i6 

B  Jack  Warren.  PO  Ba  95385  Atlanta,  GA  30347 


Betsy  R.  Wanen,  2001  Pennsylvania  AMnoe,  NW,  KOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Bart>ars  1.  Washburn.  1660  I  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036    .  

Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc.  733  15th  St .  NW.  1220  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Washington  Lobby  Graup.  Inc.  325  Pennsyhrania  Am.,  S£  Washington,  K  20003 

Washington  Pento  t  Dubuc,  1120  Connecticut  Am.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do 


EmployetA^lient 


Ohio  Soft  Dnnk 

Recyclera  ol  Capper  Alkiy  Products 
Snow  Aviation  International,  bic 


hitematmal  Assn  of  Bndge  Struct  I  OmanienUI  kon  I 

Procomp«titn(e  Rail  Steering  Committoe 

National  Telephone  Cooperatna  Ann 

Nofthrap  Corp  ________ 

Sony  Corp  ol  America  

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Aichrtects  , 


Associalnn  ot  Professional  Flight  Attendants  . 
Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Attendants  .. 
Independent  Union  of  Flight  Attendants  ..  .. 

Union  of  Right  Attendants 

Heckler  t  Koch,  Inc  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 


Davis  Graham  I  Stubbs  (For.Vnerican  Wire  Praduoen  Assn) 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corporation  __ 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston Z 

Rainbow  Lobby  

Johnson  I  Johnson  . 

Public  Cituen,  he  I~ 

American  Petroleum  Institute ™ 

Animal  Health  Institute 

Fkus  on  the  Family 


American  Telephone  t  Telegraph  Co 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  

Atchison  Topeka  t  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co  , 

Broadcast  Music.  Inc  

BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  , 

Columbia  Pictures  Entertainment  Inc 

CSX  Corporation  _ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Osfp  

Honeywell,  Inc 

toptn  Research,  Inc  

Iteh  Industries.  Inc 


kteiican  Department  of  Commerce  t  bidustnal  DoMlopinent 

Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Assn 

National  Business  Aircrolt  Assn '. 

National  Stone  Assn ~ 

Northville  Industries  Corp  "' 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lfe  Insurance  Co I 

Sony  Musk  Entertainment,  he  

Southern  Company  Sennets.  Inc  

Union  Pacific  Corp 


Voiys  Safer  Seymour  k  Pease  (far  Honda  Nottb 

Iteyerhaeuser  Company 

Ad  Hx  Comm  on  Coal  Tautnn  ___ 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  

Cominco.  Ltd. 


Footwear  Distnbiiton  and  Retailen  ol  Anwict 
Graham  Resources 


Hong  Kong  Trade  Devdopmenl  Council  . 

Mallixkrodt  Medical,  he 

Peabody  Holding  Co,  Ix  

Pennsyivama  Engineenng  

Pharmaceutical  Manufactuim  tai 

Pittston  Gniup  

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Sumitono  Chemical  Co 

Torchmart  Corporation 

United  Company  , 


National  Assn  of  Criminal  Oetense  lawyers 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  _.., 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp  . 


American  Soc  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Aporaisen  . 

American  Soger  Cane  League 

Amstar  Corp  _ 

Calgene.  he  

Cash  AmerKa  , 


Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  ol  America 

Federal  Compress  (  Waiehouse  Co 

Fiber  Fabnc  (  Appard  Coalition  for  Trade 

Flue-Cured  TobKco  CooperatiM  Stabiluation  Coif  . 

Merchents  Gram  k  Transportation.  Inc  

ServKa  Corporation  International 

US.  Canola  Association 

Urcaico 


Amencen  Paper  hstitute,  Inc 

Williams  Companies,  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  loc  . 

General  Mills  Restaurants,  he  

National  Audubon  Sociely  

John  E-  Chance  k  Associates,  he  _ 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

ISC  Delense  k  Space 


National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amehca  ... 
Stone  t  Webster  Enginoonng.  he  . 

Teetipn.  he 

ThidBl  Corp 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp 


Baker  k  Hosteller  (For:Soap  t  Deterferi  tan) 

American  hstitute  of  Architects 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Mid-Continent  Oil  k  Gas  Assn  

hdustnal  Union  Department,  AFl-CIO  

ht'l  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Afrs 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

IWK,  he  _. 


Mematmal  Bndge  Tennel  t  TumpilB  Ann 

DGA  htenabonal,  Inc  (ForAr  IntI  Atf  of  dw  Go*  Del  let 

DGA  MematHmal,  Inc  (For;Solieavia)  

DGA  hteraatMnal,  Inc  (ForSCOU) 

Rotmal  Rifle  Assn  of  AnMiica  

Foitst  Farmers  Assn  

Allied-Signal  he  

Edison  ElectrK  hstitute  . 

Warren  t  Company  (ForMCI 


Corp). 


Warren  t  Company  (Forioutliora  Coaipny  Sonicti,  he) . 
General  Motors  Corp  


Piwston  Corp „ 

Amencan  Collete  ol  Nsiiro»t)ChopkanBacaloe  . 
AVW  Ehclnnici 


10653 


92.78 
75.00CJIO 

UJO 
16.5apJ9 


5.000.00 
1.400.00 


liSOM 

2JO0.0O 
3,000.00 
2,750.00 
1.500.00 


ilMM 


4i25.00 
1.000  JO 
liStJO 


10.000JI0 


2350.00 
5J25.00 
U75.00 
6.562.50 
3.000.00 

UHm 


IJOOOO 

100.00 

1.500.00 

1.250.00 


4J7SM 
IJOO.0O 


I.406JI0 
I.7S0J0 
2.250.00 
1J7SJ0 
2.250.00 
3.»I0.00 

TinJH 


U75.00 
1J50.00 
2i50.00 


liSOJO 

M.OOOJO 
U99.n 

7ia»M 


10.7S«i» 


iJMM 


7J00J0 
S.0OUO 


500.00 
IJOtJO 

injo 


ISMJU 
I5M0.00 

9.000  JO 
35.000JO 

S.4MJ0 
13.749J9 
MJtOJO 


IMltt 
17.e»J0 
2«J(LI1 

1.000.00 
I.1S4.00 
2.7 10  JO 


znu 


9,000.00 
4J97iO 


IJS 
5J06J2 


IX3i2 


47Sil 


1,230M 
42310 
327,00 
IflJO 


AMM 


^»M 


50.00 
962ia 


34IJt 
I42Je 

"afa 


33IJ3 


ia,4f 


312J4 


221.12 
27SJt 


70  JO 


273.23 

579.60 

I6J2 

2.710.00 


26J0 


3J»JS 


10654 


Da.. 
D(. 
k. 
k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
De 


Do. 


Do 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


0(|ini2ttioii  or  MrvKluil  Filini 


IMHiiiMi'ibaciiiiin.  00  M  Start,  K.  (109  Wukiniln.  K  20002  . 

Do _ 


km  B.  mnifnm  anH.  m.  km  Wirtiniton.  X  2000S 
B  G*k  WMtinftgn.  919  i  nnct  Stntl  Muitdna.  VA  223U -... 


Jack  WatiM  Do>  Laaiw  (  Mb«tsM  12»  Tacnly-tMid  St.  IM  NasHioilM.  DC  20037 

Mn  L  Watwi  «.  Out  «  KM  Ira*  CaatB.  M51 1  *■  Yo(t  W  1004B __ — 

Man  K.  Watson.  S02  No  Hi  Quatat  law  Mtundna.  Ik  22304 


lam  Nataaa.  1616  H  Striat.  UK  »(asliin|lon.  DC  20006  •-••—■;•■— 

CaratiB  Han  Watts.  1800  tonartosatts  Am..  IM  Washmjtoa.  DC  20036  _ 
Oatiflai  R  Watts,  1724  I  lassadiuHtts  fciaoue.  *»  Washiii|ton.  DC  20036  . 

Gaoria  B.  Wattv  1155  1!  Ill  SI..  KW.  #614  Wasliin|to<i.  OC  20005  

Bnica  H  Walzman.  113«;17lli  SlrtM.  NW  WasMniton.  K  20036  . 


Wilham  H  Waadiaoeooo^  North  Caraiinj  Petraleum  Council  TO  Bca  167  Ralaigh.  NC  27602  . 
A.  Vknon  Waaaai,  1 1 1  C4ntef  Stnal  Ulla  Rock.  Afl  7220 1_ 


122i  Ep  ;tnat.  WH.  11100  Wastimftoii  OC  2000$ 
1616  P  SI .  NW  1320  Washiniton.  K  20036 


Jams  D  WaM.  900  m  Stnat.  NW  WasMi>|ti».  X  24006-2596 
Fiadtrck  L  NMbai.  170  Nn  Toit  Ana .  NW,  HOI  Washin|tan.  DC  20006  . 

Laara  Wttiar.  PC  Ba  1<  17-049  Akaadna.  VA  22313  

P»illip  J  Waott  3900  n  caam  Aw .  M  Waslwnjtoo.  DC  20016  

Watslr  Cliamlwlain  I  |aan.  1747  P(iins«<vaiiia  A«a .  m.  11000  Naskinftofl,  OC  20006 

De -r 

Laa  J  WaMii,  1525  Will  in  Boulenrd.  1500  A/1intton.  VA  22209 
Waiikalelil  I  Rooncy.  11 19  L  StiaX.  NW.  1500  Wasliingtoo.  X  20036 
WaU  I  How,  lot.  T»o  G  olral  Plaia  A»|u$ta.  Mt  04330 


wail  (Mskal  t  lUniaa.  1615  L  SUaal.  m  UK  Wastiingtoo,  DC  20036 

Siawi  A.  Ifcin,  1090  H  monl  Aitnua.  m.  11100  W«riin|U)ii.  X  20005  .™-_-_ 

Waiobcfi  Bariaion  t  N^rnan.  1300  Eie  Streat.  m.  1600  East  Wasiiinjtoo,  X  20005 

Do         1  - 

DaOonti  Feldman  Weineri  1 1004  Prtanlwrauili  Draw  North  Belliosda.  MO  2M52 

RoiMa  D.  Weinef.  1206Soutti  WisHmHw  Stneal.  Apt,  I12A  Aloandna.  VA  22314 ;:r-;j^j:rr- 

mmi  HcCalfnr  Btodsk  Kaplan  t  Lnn.  P  C  .  1 350  Na«  rwH  Ana .  IM.  MOO  WasMnitoo,  DC  2000S  . 

Donald  G.  Waioart.  1420ilOn|  SI  Aloinana.  VA  22314.2715  _ 

Anna  Wnnmlh.  1666  Co«iiactcut  A*    IM  1400  WasAmilon.  DC  20009 

Sandra  G  Weo,  445  fla(iiltoii  Ant  White  Plains.  NT  10601  

Artlwf  A  Waiss.  Ona  WoidwatO  Am«m.  Suita  2400  Oatroit  Ml  4B226 . 

SUala>  A  WOm.  601  Pi  »ns»lwma  Am  .  NW,  »70O  Washinjtoo  OC  20004-2602 

Biyaot  L  Walcli,  1200  1  th  St..  NW.  Saita  106  Wasliin|1oii.  DC  20036  

Dan  WWdi.  PO.  Bai  841  Abiiaiia.  TX  79604  

Jolin  F  WakA.  655  15tti  Shaat  NW.  11200  WasAiniton,  DC  20005 

Sannna  Wata.  1776  E»  <  SItaat.  NW,  11050  Waslnnftoo.  OC  20006 . 

kn«  NMcam.  P.O.  Boa  1556  WasMngton.  X  20007    . 

VaaM  Waltnian,  316  Pai  nsytnanu  Aw .  St.  4304  Washiiiifo".  DC  2O003 

Aanl  M  Welh.  1667  K  S  ia«l.  NW,  11000  Washmfton.  OC  20006  

L  H  Nalli  Suitf  200  II  25  Conntcticiit  Awnua,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

RoOort  C  Walls   1101  Pfcinsjivanii  Ana .  NW,  11000  Washinjtnn,  DC  20004 

nwnas  F  Wannini,  18)  b  Samoal  Mono  Oi  Raston,  VA  22090  

Fi«l  WartHamiar,  2030  I  SI,  NW  WasKmitoo.  X  20036  

Ckartas  M  Wait.  205  D  inaartiald  Road  Almndna,  VA  22314 

Fort  B  wan,  501  Sacoi )  Siaat,  Nl  Washmitoo,  X  20002  , 

a  FraoUio  Wast,  1530  1  kKtli  Kflf  Blvd  ,  4122  fctinjton.  VA  22209 

Do 

W  P  WW  Jr..  1200  1»  I  Stiial.  NW.  4200  Wa$>in|ton.  K  20036 

Wait  Maaas  Vk^tatk  I  istnOotors  Assn.  PO  Bn  848  Nogjies  AZ  85621 

J.  C  WW.  PC.  1511  «  Stiaal,  NW,  IllOQ  Washington,  X  20005    

I  Caal  TfalfK  Ui  gua,  1224  17lli  SI,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

,  17«!  Hassactuatts  «»» ,  NW  Washinjlon.  X  20036 . 

I  F.  WatBl  k..  50  F  a,  NW  Washmron,  X  20001 


,  6302  3<  »  Stiaet.  NW  Washington,  X  20015-2731 . 
Bnw  B.  Wkakn  Ji,  451  Naitli  Cilytnol  Plaza  Dnw  Chicafo,  t  60611 
Cwtis  E  Mak*.  555  I  HA  Slraat,  NW,  Swla  43CW  WasliiogtoA.  K  20004  . 
laaurt  P  Wkaal.  111!  14tli  SI.,  NW,  11200  WasAinglon,  X  20005 
Caal  Wkriaf.  1650  30  I  Stiaat.  NW  Washnflan,  X  20007 
Omd  W.  Wtoakf,  600 1  Mi  ISlli  Stiaat  Bomiogkaffl,  AL  3S291 
Ijm  WiMkr.  1100  WU  an  BM  Mmflon,  VA  22209 
$M*a  Wkaato.  2000  I  Sliaat.  NW,  l«0  WasAwfton,  X  20006 
Mm  C  WMm.  2021  L  Staat.  NW,  1370  Waskingtoo.  X  20036-4909  . 

Gaaiia  t.  WiMla  Jr,  701  laawMa  St  Na«  Orkans,  LA  701 18  

Ma  C.  M*.  WMa  &  isaKint  amp.  Swk  310  2000  M  Sbaat  NN  NaskkflM.  DC  20036 

k. 
k. 

k. 


Un> 


iNMil.  00  LtatMl  Ptea  East.  SW,  12202  NaskNillai.  K  2g(»4  . 
.IBOBNSL  WWaikatka.X  20049 

.  777  11  »  Stnat.  NW  WastMltaa,  K  20005 
I L  IMi.  1400  lilli  Stmt,  NW,  KIO  WnlM|ton.  X  20036 
I  H  WMa  Jr.  S  01  Saamaq  kid.  A*t.  2211-SaiitA  Falls  Ckimti.  W  22041 
I  M.  MMk.  II7S  I  Stnat  NW,  HOO  Ntdaa|lan,  K  20006 
Sm  Wk.  I1S5  IStk  Inat  W.  im  W(dMi|l>i.  K  20005 
tak  0.  Mk.  174S  M  HM  km  Mtfnv.  KOS  Ai1m|lo«.  VA  22202 
«.  MB  IMt.  B17-A I  nt  SInM.  «0(  Mna*ia.  «R  22314 
k- 
k. 


I.  Man.  IlifU  t  kaM  t  tack  1215  ITDi  Stnat.  W  Nadmilaa.  K  20036 


Einplo|«f/Ciiaot 


Bctitune-Cookman  Colk|i 

BTS  Oevelopm«it  Coni 

City  ot  Pliiladaiphia 

Colien  Flai  Management  . 


Distnct  of  Columbia  knetf  Bout  . 
Ekctiooic  Data  Systems.  Inc 


Goveinment  ol  the  Paopk's  RapuMk  at  Ai|ola 

Gowninenl  of  Antigua 


Gieater  Cleveland  Regknal  Transit  Aollnnty 

Healthdyne,  Inc 

Home  Group  .._ 

Noao-Nortisk  Ptiaimaceutical.  kc 

Opeda  

Pliilip  Moms,  USA 


All  industiy  Television  Committal 
Cast  Metals  Coalition 


North  Amcncan  Die  Casting  Assn  (MOCA) 
farmland  Industnes.  Inc 


Keene  Shiiiey  (  Associates  (FoiAustialian  Baiky  Board) . 

Kcene  SliiHey  t  Associates  (FonTha  Limited,  inc) 

Stanley  Precision  

Secunty  Traders  Assn,  Inc  

Brennan  International 

National  Grange 


National  Rural  Electnc  Coopiratitt  Aim  , 

Natmal  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  ~, 

National  Broiler  Council  - 

National  Coal  Assn 

American  Petroleum  kstitiiti 

Stephens  Group,  Inc  

Handgun  Contnl,  Inc 


Professionals'  Coalition  for  Nuckar  Arms  Contra! 

Wilderness  Society 

US.  League  of  Savings  Institutnos  

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  (Fanma  Mm)  — 

Commercial  Law  League  of  America  

Intemationai  Taxicab  Assn — — 

National  Fisheries  Institute . — 

Southern  Company  Saiwces,  Inc  

Vermont  Gas 

Noranda,  Inc  

Testron,  hic  . 


Receipts 


140.00 
lM95.i)b 


4,167.00 
200.00 


9.750.00 
12.075.00 
16,999.98 

5.000.00 


750.00 


4.B75.00 
45.00 
3.750.00 
1.650.00 
9.200.00 


Battery  Couwil  International  

National  Assn  for  Plastic  Container  Recovery  (NAPCOR)  . 
American  Soc  lor  the  Prevention  ol  Cruelty  to  Amimalt  . 

American  Group  Practice  Assn   _ 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Finance  Assn 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

Federation  for  Amencan  Immigration  Reform 

Ptodigy  Serwces  Company  __ 

laffe  Snider  Raitt  i  Heuer,  P.C. 


Business  Eiecutncs  for  Natmal  Sacurity  Education  Fund  Inc  . 

Amencan  Psychological  Assn 

West  Teus  Utilities  Co  

Safe  Buildings  Alliance 

Eastman  Itodak  Co 

American  Meat  Institute  . ™- 

United  Parcel  Service  

Southtiestem  Bell  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co  

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  . 


National  Grocers  Assn  . 

Common  Cau»  

National  Assn  of  Retail  DtuuistJ  . 

Fertilisr  Institute  _ — 

Church  Alliance  

OWalMma  Natural  Gas  . 


National  Business  Aircraft  Asm  . 


City  of  Detroit  . 


National  Trust  lor  Histonc  Pieservatkn 

Associatioo  of  Amencan  Railroads  

Putting  Paopk  First  

Navistar  Intematwoal  Transportation  Caiv 

Transco  Energy  Company  — 

American  Dental  Assn - -- 

Media  Enterpnses  Corp  |For:National  Assn  ol  PuUic  Takvisai  Stltkm) 

Alabama  Power  Co   

Hughes  Aircraft  Company - 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  SMinly  6  Medicin  ...— 

Union  Camp  Corporation  — 

Awndak  Industnes.  Inc 

AMGtN  

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate 

Cliicago  kertanlik  CicAanfi 

Coastal  Corporation 

Goldman.  Sachs  I  Company 

Tobaao  Institute _ 

Tennaco  Gas 


4,664.43 

4.307.44 


500.00 
19.2M.0O 


Expenditures 


4.000.00 


600.00 


1.S00.00 
TSMM 


iliM 


1.500.00 
10J12.50 
16.70000 


500.00 
1.227.21 
500.00 
19.61754 
1.500.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 
9,000.00 
3,000.00 


taienun  Assn  ol  Raliiad  Persons 

National  Assn  of  ReaNws — 

Association  ol  Haiimum  Sarwa  Takcastan.  Ik  . 

Hams  Corporalioa  _ _ — 

Totacto  institute 


Natnnai  Afncaltural  CtMicals  As»  . 
Teus  Instruments.  Inc  . 


Wkik  t  /ksoaates  (ForCoacamad  Skiimpan  ol  Amiriei) . 

Crop  Insurance  Professionals  A»s»  

FMC  CorpoialiOB   _. — 

Edison  Ekctnc  institute  

Gadol  Petipchemcai  industrks  . 


Association  of  Regionally  Actrad  Priv  Call  6  Um 

National  Constnictocs  Association  

Marcus  G.  Faust.  PC  (ForCantral  Utak  Natif  CinifVMqf  Dstiiet) 

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (FarClark  CoMty  NaMda-McCafraa  IntamatMMl  topat) 

Harous  G  Faust  PC  (farijs  Mfas  Vllkj  Watir  District) 

Marous  C  Faust.  PC  (FwfaUc  Smnci  Ca  el  Ma*  Han) 

Associatm  of  Bank  Holdmg  Cos 

Amncan  Farm  Buruu  Fadaiatkn  ___ — 

FAD 


ttatknal  Aasa  ol  Ctiam  Druf  Stans.  lac 
Gaaam  OynaoKS  Cap 


25.117.27 

27,666.00 

1,311.02 

481.72 


4.000.00 
10.000.M 


37M4i7 

125.00 

2.429.00 

4,750.00 

21,996.00 
8,000.00 


25.000.00 
10.000.00 
2.000.00 


691.65 
1.750.00 

aioo 

3.500.00 
600.00 


579.15 

TToooiio 

3.000.00 


30.000.00 
9.500.00 
1J33.00 
1J33.00 
1J33.00 
1333.00 


ItliM 


mom 

1.0O0.0O 


402.23 
1.020.86 
1.621.63 


1.654  J3 
i2i"iB 


2.119.14 


150.00 


1.25000 

aj:ijb 


100.00 
942.95 
524.01 
748.95 


288.00 

300.00 

U21J7 


39*52 


12.909.69 
29360.81 


98.73 


1.409.72 
3.498.05 


17.$56JS 


186  96 
3,760.21 


16939 
12337 


3.007,41 
5664 


53.61 


212.92 


2S9J1 

T067l6 


May  13,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Oriinuition  or  Individual  Filin| 


(Tilium  f.  IMiitsitt.  1212  Nnt  Yorti  Amiim,  m.  Suite  1200  Wishin|ton.  DC  2O00i-«19  . 
Piiiwli  J.  Wliittad.  1401  lyt  Stntt.  WK.  1200  Wuhin|tDn.  K  20MS  . 


Wkitwortli  t  Auociitu.  801  Pmnsiftviiiia  tut.,  m.  1747  WnhinitM.  DC  20(104 

Do 

Williim  E.  Mcktit  Jf .  1667  K  Stntt,  ll».  #600  Wjsiimiton.  DC  20006  ....!Z~I 

Wickwid  GncM  (  Sewtrd.  1008  Ktejtim  *w.  Se«ttl«,  WA  98104 

Hiltn  C.  Wi«l«rtioni.  1350  I  Street,  m.  11000  Nishington.  X  20005 

Richird  S.  WiwUnin,  600  Grant  Stint,  42nd  Floor  Pittjburih,  P»  15219 

Oo 

Phillip  R.  Witdnwycf.  600  Itoitti  IRti  Stnet  Bimiinjhjm.  k.  35203 I 

tadrw  F.  Wietimr.  1801  BiMdny  #1420  Omw.  CO  80202 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 


WiUin  1  Omt,  Om  CMlwy  Tomt  P.  0.  Ba  1(32  Nn>  Hmoi.  CT  06508-1(32 

Paul  H  Mlitrd,  c/o  Do*  Ulints  t  Albartson  1255  23fd  SIrwl,  IM  Washiofloa.  K  20037 

W.  Scott  Wilber,  1 101  Vermont  Amut,  m  Washintton  DC  20005  „ 

Sliirteif  1.  Wilcher.  122  C  Street.  HW,  #750  Wisliirijtor.  DC  20001   . ._. 

Bfian  Wikoi.  1200  17tli  Street,  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Thomaj  0  Witaa.  2011  E)*  Street,  m,  #601  Waihinfton,  DC  20006 

Wildlrtc  Li(islatnK  Fund  of  AmeiKa.  1000  Connecticut  Am..  NW.  (1002  Wtskinfto*,  K  20036  , 

Linn>  F.  Wiles.  499  S.  Capitol  Street  SW.  #507  Wasl»n|ton.  K  20003  

Do 

Oo Z  ZZI ~' 

De '. "" 


Cynthia  H.  Mlo  Comultiai.  10(98  Waodlaf  Lane  Gmt  Ftlli,  VA  22066  _ 

Oo - 

Do _ 

Wiley  Rein  (  HeMini,  1776  K  Stnel.  NW,  12th  R.  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Do 

Do ;..r  zz' 

De 


De. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
D». 
Di. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ot. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do. 


Guenther  0.  Wilhelm,  1899  I  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20036  ... 

Carl  B.  Wilkerson.  1001  Pennsytvania  Am..  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Ralph  E  Willham.  1750  New  Vorti  Am..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006     .. 
Faith  Williams.  1001  Pennsytvania  Am..  NW.  #460  Washington  DC  20037 
Jack  L  Williams.  451  Now  Jersey  Annuc.  SE  Wastiiogton,  DC  2OO03  


Od. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Do. 
Do. 


Laonard  B.  Williams.  1615  M  Slre«.  NW.  #200  Washington.  K  20036 
Lucinda  L  Williams.  1155  15lh  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 
Memll  Williams,  3701  Connecticut  Am..  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20008 

Oo. 

Do. 


Michael  E.  Williams.  1600  Rhode  Island  Am..  NW  WasAtngton.  DC  20036  . 

Peny  F,  Williams.  225  Mam  St.  Newington.  CT  06111  

Peter  Wlliams,  2030  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rchard  T.  Williams.  2501  M  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20037 


Rohert  E.  Williams.  1707  L  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington  DC  20036-4202 
Robin  L  Williams.  1667  K  St ,  NW.  #210  Washington.  DC  20006 


William  C  Williams,  44  East  Mittim  Street  POBa  1807  Madison.  Wl  53701-1807 
Williami  6  Connolly,  839  17th  St.,  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

Do 

Oo 

Alan  R.  Willis.  Bci  3529  Portland.  OR  97208 

Roy  W.  Willis,  1101  16lh  Street,  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Wayne  D.  Wilis.  1100  17th  Street,  m.  #1200  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Kirt  Willison.  707  Bioadvay.  #1200  San  Diego.  CA  92101 


Willkie  Fan  (  Gellaghar,  1155  -  21sl  Street.  MN.  Suite  600  Waskmgton.  DC  20036  . 

Oo _.._ 

Do....„ „..__.„... .....■■  T 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

De. 
Do 


Cindy  J  Wilmer.  1455  Pennsyhnnia  Am  .  M».  #900  Washmgton.  K  20004  . 
Wilroer  CuUw  t  PicAenng.  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037-1420  . 
Oo 


Od. 
Od. 
Dl. 
0*. 
Oi. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Od. 
Ol. 
Ol.. 
Dl. 
Ol.. 
Od. 


10655 


Charles  0  Wilson,  1919  South  Bmdwiy.  Boi  19130  Green  Bay.  Nl  54307-9130 

Dena  L  Wilson.  Suite  1000  1600  WIson  BM  Artington.  »A  22209 

Don  A.  Wilson.  106  Dartnoudi  Wnihachie,  IK  75165  

Don  T.  Wilson.  1250  I  SbMt.  NW.  #400  Weshington.  K  20005 

Fred  C  Wilson,  130  El  Camino  Omn  Bewrty  Hills.  CA  90212 

G  Peter  MIsoo,  249  Maitland  Amnua  AHamonte  Springs.  R  32701-4201 

Gaiy  MIson.  1301  Pinnsyhrania  Am.,  NW,  #300  Washington.  K  20004  

Patncia  M  Wilson.  818  Connecticul  An,  NW  Washington,  K  20006  

Rotwt  Dale  Wilson,  1900  L  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  X  20036 

Do 


Robert  Gary  Wilson,  1730  Rhode  Itfand  Amiuo.  NW.  #715  WtskHiilM.  W  20031 . 

Slephany  WIson,  P.O  Ba  21(7  Santa  Fe,  Ml  (7504-21(7 

lyter  J.  Wilson.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Weshington.  «.  20062 

William  F  Wilson.  231  W  Michigan  Street  Miltnuhie,  Wl  53201 


Eapleyat^OieiN 


Oiyi  Ener0  Company 

PKifK  Resources,  Inc 

Churchill  County  Nevada 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  .. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  __.. 
Aictc  Slope  Regnnal  Coip 
Ford  Motor  Co  . 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  (  Mellolt  (ForOrmel  Coip)  '. I 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  MclMt  (ForJiaMnsand  Alunima  Cap)  . 
Alabama  Power  Co 


c) 


Kotovset  I  Associates.  Inc  (Forbear  Steanv  I 

togonek  (  Assn.  Inc  (Forflrent  NkMs)  

hogovsek  t  Associates.  Inc  (Forihthen  (  Eagle  Counties.  Caloiidri  . 

hogovsek  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForWestem  land  Eichanie  Co)       

Villa  Banti,  U.SA „         ;; ; 

Buckbee-Mears  Cortland  _ 

Amencan  Medical  Assn 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Coijqiei  md  Uihanltiis  . 

Amencan  Psychological  Assn 

National  Assn  o(  SteMdores  


Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (Forioy  Scouts  of  Amcnca) 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (For£rown  I  Wilbamsoo  Tobica  Caip) . 


Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForJIrd-Amencan  Waste  Systems,  lac) 

Hecht  Spencer  1  Assooates  (ForJIatnanl  Assn  for  the  Support  a*  LMiiietii 

Cart) 

Envinximental  Research  Institute  of  Midiigan 

Induslnal  lechnotoo  Institute  

State  of  Michigan  Department  of  ConffliRi 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Association  lor  Public  IV  (APTV) 


2.100i» 
5(0J» 


3.000M 
2O0M 

3.1(0iN 


ns»» 


^2K3» 


unat 

4.000.00 
2.250iN 


741.02 


2A7JO 
3J7MI 


43SjK 


1S5JS 


19.00 
133.06 


5JOO.0O 


Association  of  Telemessaging  Senices.  hitefiiatieml 

Chapanal  Steel  Co 

Club  Car.  Inc  

Firemens  Fund  Insurence        , 

Georgetown  Industnes 

JC  Penney 


Manne  Mammal  Coalition 

Meirhants  National  Bank 

National  Health  Care  Aeti-Fraud  Assn  . 
Operator  Service  Pmwders  of  America 

Phannaguest  _ _.. 

Prodigy  Sennces  Company 

Rantan  Rnier  Steel  Co 

United  Parcel  Sentce 


Washington  Citizens  tor  WOttd  Trade  

Enon  Corporation 

Amencan  Council  of  U«e  Insurance.  Inc 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn  . 

New  Tort  Life  Insurance  Company  

Ark-Best  Co  

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  (ARKIA) 

Cooper  Communities.  Inc 

Electro  Com  Automaton.  Inc 

Rceland  Foods  Inc 

Tyson  Foods,  Inc  

Amoco  Corporation  

National  Medical  Enterpnies.  Ik 

Freshwater  Press.  Inc 

Galactica  Bnchemcal  . 


2«il0 
22100 


1J32JI0 


6(2.00 


237M 


4J2(il0 
27.677  JO 


National  Cndil  tmpnnenmt  Gisup 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Americi  

Amencan  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc  .. 

Common  Cause  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Mc  -. 

United  Airlines.  Inc _ _. 

Rohm  (  Haas  Co 


Bell  Metzner  Giertiart  6  Moon  (forMicomin  Qatie  MMii'i  tai) 

Gtech  _ 

National  Comm  to  Pmetv*  Social  Securtly  . 


North  Amencan  Assn  ol  State  I  Pmnaaal  XMuim 

Port  of  Portland  _ .._ 

Independent  Petreleum  Assn  of  America 

General  Atomics 

Home  Federal  Savings  t  Loan  of  San  oiiifi 

Amencan  Nuclear  Enerp  Council  lANIC) 

Association  of  International  Auto  Manefactaiirs 

Institute  of  Resource  RacoMry  (RR) 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Fee  Appnoin  

Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co 

Telecommunicalions  Industry  Assn 

Nestinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Yamaha  Motor  Co.  ltd,  at  H.  .__ 

Yamaha  Motor  Manutacturing  Ceip  •( 

American  bileniational  Gmup.  Inc 

AMna  Lite  1  Casually  Co  ___ 

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc  

Association  of  Amencan  Unmtrsitiii  . 

Capital  Citie»^«C,  Inc  

Citibank.  %X 


1(.500JN 

"'"lisooTiJo 

1600.00 
1J50.00 
1.650M 
1J50.00 
1.600.00 
5000 
4.980.00 


U0J7 


nu 


S06J3 

2.042.07 


1^6.45 
\9UJ» 

mat 
imat 

I.SOO.O0 
SOOM 


\timM 


vam 


(13.75 


7SJ4 

225  JIO 
250.00 
250.00 
325.00 
300.00 
2i0J0 
172.91 


(.76 


((JO 


lOiO 


vmst 

13.75 
TMIiW 


l(.74i2S 
17(7 JO 

1.I90J0 
2.500.00 


Cook  Inlet  Commumcalims.  LP. 
Educational  Testing  Semca  . 


Federal  Home  loan  Bank  ol  Sm  Fnacan  . 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Handgun  Control,  he 


Memational  Itelals  Reclenulm  CaMpeay.  kc 

ling  Island  Savings  BaHi 

P^isico,  Inc  ____________ 

Souttwist  Banking  Corporalian 

Wbrtd  Savings  (  \m  Asu 

reft  Hoveid  Corp 


Amencan  Watenrays  Operatan.  Ik  . 


National  Tire  Dealers  6 

CoMrament  of  Romania 

Imtitute  ol  bitanial  Audiloa  he  ~4 

National  Cattlmien  Assn 

USX  Corporation  

Mboi  I  WlMi  (FerCadmnim  Council) 

Mbaa  t  Wboa  (ForMda  Mining  Compeiv) 
PK  Mwtfntt.  tac  . 


mm 


i(j( 


1JS(J3 
53Ji 


32  J3 
~S5 


9tM 


U1.75 
174J3 


50  JO 
21J0 


3(7  Jt 


mat 


600.00 


Siitin  Thayer  t  Bnane  (forjiiMlici,  Ik)  . 

Clumber  ol  Cannerca  of  the  U.1 

(Asconain  Electnc  Power  Co 


\im» 


mm 


600  J( 


234.M 


10656 


Do. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

Do. 
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Ot|ini2>tiwi  or  Mmduil  Filmf 


MM  P.  Nliitiiiii.  50  E  an  t.  S£  Nutunfton.  K  20003 
to 


9i«hw  HTwimt.  1133  11  k  Stmt.  NO,  KOO  WashmitM.  DC  20005 


Um  M.  WnWnun.  250 1 


M  S..  m  Wijhiniton.  DC  20037 


,.1 1  Wmmiminn.  12»  CooiMClKut  *««..  **,  #620  Wijliinitoii.  DC  20036  , 

DwHl  L  WinJud.  1666  K^Stiirt.  m.  #1100  Wismtntwi.  X  20016 

D>ml  A.  Wmstm.  1922  F  StiHt.  IM  Wishin|tw.  DC  20006 


Wnitwi  t  Strtwi.  1400  I 
to 
to 
to 


StfMt.  m  Wasnmiton.  DC  20005-3502 


Wmttmp  Stimon  Piitnan 

Do _. 

to 

to 


1  Robarts.  1133  Cmmctiail  *m..  HH,  1200  Woskinitoo.  DC  2003«  . 


to. 
to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


JKinifir  K.  Nn*.  1001  Pi  NmlMM  *M,  M).  tl3S0  NaslMilM.  K  20004 
km  m»  teuciate.  1707  toki  St..  1300  Maamlna.  V*  22314 

to  


Maitil  *.  IKijJ.  1215  I7tk  StiwI.  m  W»jMn|1on.  DC  20036  

Mom  V  Wtirt.  901  31sl  a™*,  m  WMhinpon.  X  20007  

Ip  M  WthCT.  1620  iy  S  not.  NW.  1700  Wastiin|ton  DC  20006 


StiM«.  m  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 


Cjnthia  0  Witkin,  1957  E 

Jiidrtit  *  Wttii.  1213  W«  noil  Davis  Mar .  lUl*  Artrnfton.  VA  22202 
Rchtnl  J  Wttif.  1213  M  knon  Dam  Hi|fiwa*.  11414  A;1in|toii.  VA  22202 
Sandra  W  WiMt.  1250  E  i  SItaal  NW  Mshiiiiton.  DC  20005 
Jnrai  I  IM.  2020  \l»p..  Noith  Aitiniton.  VA  22201 


Mf  Btock  Sciarr  t  Sola-  'Atm.  12n  Floot  PKkard  Buildioi  15tli  t  Chtitnot  StnOs  PkiMttoki*.  PA  19102 
to 


to. 
to 


J-TkomsKWh.  162711!  Inat  Ml.  tTOO  Waskinftoii.  K  20006 
SidWf  M.  IMa.  2000  P 1.  IM  I70«  Waikiniton.  X  20036 


IWiua  A  MeMonl.  1130    onnKtcut  A«i .  m.  11900  Washinitoo.  DC  2003S 

IhnaM  MM).  1615  M  SI  atl.  1200  NishmitMi.  DC  20036  — 

Den  Kfcmaeli.  Suita  303  li  25  K  St..  m  WasMnfton.  DC  20006  — 

Uda  IfllomacA,  2100  E.  E  Ekania  Plata  luciiaf.  GA  30005-1349  

Rclunl  Ha««m  Nomadi.  I  01  IWi  Stmt.  IM.  MOO  Washin|ton.  X  20006  _ 

torton  C  Wood.  1125  151 1  S«..  IM  Kajkinitoo.  X  20005  

Wood.  577  Hulk  try  Stne<  Macon.  GA  31298 


dpntkul 


ll. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


to. 
to. 
to. 

to- 
to. 

to. 

to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
D.I 


,14041 


EmploiM/ClKnt 


tWdnd  Wood.  2000  K  Stn  it.  IM  MOO  WasHinfton.  X  20006 
1  itof  Weodiil  Jr.  1455  I  tnnsylvania  Avi .  IM  11250  Wishmiton.  DC  20005 
«  Rotoit  Woodall.  1130  I  onnactcut  Awnua.  IM.  1830  Wasnmiton.  DC  20036 
C  hut  Wbodaan.  2100  I  nnytvania  Aw  IM  Wasnm|ton.  K  20037 
tamo  HJ  Wgedntlt  ■.  805  Samara  Dnw  Tampa,  a  33618  . 
two  M.  Noodt.  PC.  too  1 21  Tka  Ptams.  VA  22171 
to 


R.  Fwfai  SM  Alaandna. 


DC  20002 

VA  22314-2045 


Rekoit  N.  NMdr.  1333  i  ■  Hmpikin  to.  NN  Waskinfton.  DC  20036 
PefT>  W.  IMIar.  Swla  53 1  1800  K  St.  NW  Waskrnfton.  K  20006 
Mxrd  E.  WbMay.  1771   I  StiaoL  NW  Waskinfton.  DC  20036 

Linda  taataa  Nookm.  1 100  M  St..  RN  Waskmroo.  DC  20036 

Rb«  C.  Nkniar.  4647  Fai  lai  Bovlavard  Linkam.  MO  20706 


Wtr1»  CfMfonatm  W  ifnty.  SlakiMy  I  Equitr  (WBE).  P  0  Bn  18300  Naskiii|toa.  K  200364300 


161 JH  StiMt.  MR  Waskinfton.  X  20062 
Mrta),  190  St.  ■i»<f  Dnw  St  Simmons  Island  GA  31522  . 

1 132  SoutkOfr  Una  Reslon.  VA  22091  

Dnw  Ckcaio.  L  60606 


todim  S.  Whfkt.^  1130  (  Moactait  Aai..  NW JIOOO  Waskinftoa.  DC  20036 
Odvid  L  Mnfkt,  ARdanoi 


Ml  Rd.  Parcktio.  RT  10577 


WandH  R>M  CMoaa  1 1  Mr.  1615  I  St.  NW.  1650  MnkmUM.  DC  20036 

to 
to. 


.11208 


KJOOOS  . 


Winbtini  Associates,  tac  (FetJIinencan  Assn  el  Eguipnent  Lesson) 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  (ForAnencan  Automotiw  Leasinf  Ajw)  .. 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  8  Hoo^r  (ForAnerKan  insurance  Assn) 

Winbura  AssKiates.  inc  (For^urtinfton  Roitkani  Railroad  Compaiv) ..... 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (ForBurlinfton  Rortkam  SofVicat.  kc) 

Wiiibum  Assaijles.  Inc  (ForFaj  Beannjs  Corp)  _ 

Winbom  Assaiates.  Inc  (For.Harrtord.  (Tke))  

Winbura  Associates.  Inc  (FofiLeffett  8  Piatt)  

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (ForRalnnal  Assn  ol  County  Ottica  Employees) 

Winbum  Assaiates.  inc  (ForPennioil)  

Winbum  Assaiates.  inc  (ForPtiilip  Moms)  . 


Manlime  institute  lor  Research  8  inijusthai  Dawtapmoirt  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  inc   _ 

American  Resort  8  Residenliai  Deveiopmant  Assn  — 

Wilkes  A/tis  iiedncii  t  Lane  (For  Peter  N.  G.  Sckmrtz  CoaipaMes)  . 

National  Assn  ot  Ufa  Undemmten 

Barr  Laboratones,  Inc  _ 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  o<  Jackson 


Mississippi  Department  ol  Economic  8  Community  Dewtovownl 

Hatursl  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition  _ _ 

Amerrea  West  Airtinas,  tac 

Amoco  Peflonnance  Products,  bit  

Bowater.  Inc  

Bro«m  8  Bam 

BASF  Corp - 

BASF  Structural  Materials,  he 


ConnectKut  Uduidity  kiwstmcnt  Fund.  bK  . 

Fibente  Corp  

Hercules  Aerospace  Co 

BJ  Schrnder  Bank  8  Trust  Co  . 

MKrovision.  inc  

MTN  Coalition  . 


National  Vehicle  Lnsinf  Assn 

Navaio  Nation  

Sabrelinot  Corp 

Snappy  Car  Rental  . 


Thritty  Rent-A-Car  System,  kic 
Westinfhousa  Electric  Corp 


Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (ForWesUata  Farms) . 

kern  County.  CA  

National  Assn  of  Ciedit  Manafamtnt  

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Assn  

Canned  8  Cooked  Meat  Importers'  Assn 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Republic  of  Turiity) 

International  Paper  Co     

Assaiated  General  Contractors  ol  Amcfici  .... 

Defense  Products  Maitetinj,  Inc  

Defense  Products  Maikatinf.  inc  _ 

Aerospace  industnes  Assn  of  Amenca.  tac 

American  Standard,  inc 


First  Federal  Savings  8  Loan  Assn  o(  Pafkasil  . 

Nesguehonini  Savings  8  loan  Assn  — 

Sharon  Savings  8  Loan  Assn  

United  Savings  Assn  - 

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  industnes  

Public  Citian  Health  Resaatck  Group 

(ForAmencan  Insurance  Assn)  

Amoco  Corporation  

Teus  Utilities  Services,  kic 

Oglethorpe  Power  (^rp  , — 

Procter  8  Gamble  Co 


Receipts 


22.500.N 

6.000.00 

45.000.00 

15.000.00 

15.000.00 

15.000.00 

45.000J)0 

6.000.00 

3.000.00 

9.000.00 

81.000.00 

6.648  93 

600.00 

6.000.00 

12.164.70 

837.50 


3SJ31iS 
17.6$Si« 


590M 


2.500.00 
6.697.50 


Eipcnditures 


59.00 


1.224.76 
407.74 


56.00 


Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  o«  America  

Charter  Medical  Corp  

National  Comm  to  Presarw  Social  Security  8  kMican  

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies  - - 

Southern  Company  Services,  inc  - ..- 

Eckert  Scamans  Ckenn  8  Mellolt  (ForlMrapoliUn  TranipoilJliM  Autharity) 

Teco  Energy,  Inc — -. 

Maule  Air,  Inc 

OTL.  Ix  

Woods  Research  Associates,  kie 

AmerKan  Civil  liberties  Union 

(For  United  Way  of  AmerKa)  

LeBoeul  Lamb  leiby  8  MacRaa 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp  ~_ . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 


Intematnnal  Telephone  8  Teieftapk  Cocporatioi  , 

ARNTS 


US,  Ckamber  of  Commtrca 

Southern  Company  Servias,  kic  ,.. 

Profit  Skanng  Council  of  Amttici  . 

AmerKan  insurance  Aim 

PepsKO.  kK 


Airship  industnes,  Ltd ~ 

Assaiatnn  of  Amtncan  Rtilntds 

BellSouth  Corp  . 


Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Fnfranct  Assn.  he 

HOTV  112V60  Group 

Inlennanne  SpA _ 

Inwstment  Company  institute  .- ~ 

Keliy  Assisted  Uvmg/Kelly  Serams  

Manville  Corporation  

Martin  Marietta 


McOonneil  Doufias 

Metiopoirtan  Ute  Insurance  Co _ 

Montana  tepaitment  of  Htfkways  _ 

Mutual  Ute  kisurance  Co  Tai  CtmmittM 

Mylan  Laborakmcs.  kic  

Ritionai  Assn  ol  Temporal  Straca  — 

Njtanai  Cable  Tetavnan  Assn.  bic 

RottkMstwn  Mutual  iM  hsnttnct  C*  _ 

Rutn-Systam.  he _ _ 

Mans  kidustnts 


Product  Uabilily  Coordhitmi  CammRtH  . 

QVC  Rrtvork,  Ine — ». — -~. 

Sony  Carp  ol  Amancs 


Sovtk  DakoU  Dtpl  ol  TraMpnrtttiOi  , 

Squibb  Corpontan 

StMloid  Unmisity  . 


TobKco  hdmliy  Labor 

U.lTtla*bon(  Assn 

ChivnM  Chtfnctl  C4MRptiQF 


5,092.50 

10.00 

2.000.00 
10.500.00 
10.500.00 

6.000.00 

123.19 
500.00 

1,000.00 
330.00 

4.170.00 
3.000.00 

202.00 
500.00 

1.000.00 
63600 
3,000  00 
3,449  00 
3,449.00 
344900 

75.00 

344900 

6800 

35000 

1.200.00 
3J75.00 

333.20 
19J0O.0O 

327.77 
69.47 

1,598.00 
1.600  JO 

8.00 

10.400.00 
80000 

4.439.25 
400.00 

2J15.00 
4,947.69 

65.60 

3  000  00 

7.000,00 
10.000  00 
6JOO0O 

857.99 

100.00 

24.000.00 

24.667.00 

2.060.00 

1,007.40 

-jjsijij 

S<i0 

833  JO 
1.920.00 

32  42 

19.50 

4,500  00 
4.200.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
3.642J7 
3.333  J3 
1J7500 
12.000.00 

13.000.00 
24.795.00 

4.167.40 
6J45.1I 

180.10 

319.07 

76JI 

115.58 

67.79 

20.00 

332.40 

51.63 

1.650.33 

3J14.72 

16J7 
33.60 
473iS 

4.SI0.76 

3I3J2 

IJ42.90 

51.63 

3.080.57 

18.181.71 

23.480.40 

800.00 


7.04 
lJ9tJl 
675.60 
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Oriinuitnn  or  bidividuaf  Filini 


lairm  Wicmiiii.  1244  19th  StiMt.  NW  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20036 

Thomas  L  Wytit.  555  13th  St.,  NW.  11010  £lit  Wishiniton.  DC  20004-1109  . 

David  S.  Wymtt.  1629  K  Straet.  NW.  1501  Washiii|ton.  DC  20006 

Ednm  Wytlund.  40O  North  Capitol  Stmt  NW,  1861  Washiii|ton.  DC  20001  .. 
Marc  D.  YKker.  1250  ConiMctcut  Aw..  IM  Wajhinfton,  K  20036 

Milan  P.  Yagw.  15th  t  M  Strttts.  IM  Washin|to<i,  DC  20005  

John  W.  rap.  5101  Rn«r  Rd.  Bethtsda.  MD  20816  „ 

NKk  Yaksich.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20006 


T.  Mtiert  Vamada,  Suite  520  900  17th  St..  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Nancy  Foster  Yanish.  1750  K  Strtet.  IM  Washinfton.  DC  20006  . 


Yanliee  Gas  Services  Comoany,  599  Research  PartwaY  P.O.  Bb  1030  Attn:  Stew  Piasak  Mcfidcn,  CT  06450  . 

Mary  J.  Yamngton.  2000  K  St..  IM,  8th  Foor  Washington,  DC  20006 

Bruce  Yar»ood.  1201  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Edward  R,  Yawn,  701  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  IM  Washington.  K  20004-5475 

lack  Yehwiton.  1303  New  Hampshire  Aw..  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Edward  L.  Yingling,  1120  Connecticut  Aw..  IM  Washington.  K  20036  

John  S,  Yodw,  500  E  Street.  SW,  1930  Washington,  DC  20024  

D  Scott  Yohe.  1629  K  St..  IM,  #501  Washington,  K  20006  

Andrew  Yood.  1220  L  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20005 


Thomas  F  Youngbkad,  1201  New  Yort  Aw.  IM.  KOO  Washington,  DC  20005  . 

Betsy  Younkins.  1220  L  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005  

Eugene  A.  Yourch,  50  Bmadway  New  Yort  NY  10004 


John  R  Zagame.  John  R  Zagame  Assaiates,  Inc  7611  Virginia  Lane  Falls  Chuick,  VA  22043 

Paulette  Zakneski,  1110  Vermont  Aw..  NW,  1430  Washington.  DC  20005 

Paul  |.  Zanowski.  15th  4  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  00  20005  

John  S.  Zapp.  1101  Vermont  Aw.  IM  Washington,  DC  20005  

Thomas  K.  Zaucha.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dnw  Reston,  VA  22090  

Shirtey  Ztbroski,  1660  L  Street,  NW,  1401  Washington,  DC  20036  

Leo  C  Zeteretti.  9912  Fort  Hamilton  Partway  Brooklyn,  NY  11209  

Do  . 

Do. 


Philip  F  Zeldman.  1401  New  YoHi  Aw .  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20005  . 

Eugene  I.  Zeisjier.  7901  Westpart  Dnw  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Don  J.  Zeller.  1615  M  Street.  IM,  #200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  PC.  Bo  1417-049  Alexandria,  VA  22313 

Arlene  Zielke.  3724  West  107th  Street  Chicago.  I  60655 

Elaine  Ziemha,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Artitiglon,  VA  22209  


Judith  Ziewac2.  National  Cooperalive  Business  Center  1401  New  Yorti.  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20002 

Kelhf  Ziglar-Clay,  805  15th  Street,  IM,  #1110  Washington,  DC  20005 

Fred  Everett  Zillinger  II,  501  Second  Street,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 _.. 

David  W,  Zimmerman,  185  S.  State  Street,  #700  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111 

John  H.  Zimmerman,  3138  North  10th  Street  Ariinlton,  VA  22201  

ZionU  Chestnut  Vamell  Barley  t  Skmim,  2101  Fourth  Avenue,  #1230  Seittit,  WA  98121 

Do 

Gary  M.  Zizka.  5205  Leesburg  Pike.  #1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  

John  L  Zorack,  1111  14th  St..  IM,  #1001  Washington.  DC  20005 

Admiral  Zumwalt  t  Consultants.  Inc,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Zunch-Amencan  Insurance  Co,  800  North  Plaja  Dnw  Schaumburg,  t  60196  

Charles  0.  Zuver.  805  15th  St..  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20005  . 


31st  Pro-Ue  Congressional  District  Action  Comm.  8654  Bonview  Terrace  Williamsville,  NY  14221 
965  iK.  513  Capitol  Court.  N£.  #300  Washington.  K  20002  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Emptoyer^lieiit 

Defenders  of  WikMifa 

Sun  Co,  Inc 

Delta  Air  Lines,  he  _ 

Transportation  Trades  Department  AH.-(X) 

Amerwan  Paper  Instrtute.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  Ui. 

American  Road  t  Transportation  BuiMers  h» 

Assaiated  General  Contractors  of  Aniefica 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

West  Menco  Vegetable  Distnbuton  Asu 

Food  Martieting  Institute 

Natnnal  Comm  to  Preseme  Sociiii  siioiritir 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Edison  Electrx  Institute 

Fleet  Reserw  Assn  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Yodire  Associates  (ForAicnIt  Ownerj  t  PMs  Asn)  . 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Amencan  Hotel  I  Motel  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Federation  of  Amencan  Contnolled  Shvpmt , 

National  Music  Publishers  Assn  

National  Cotton  Council  of  America  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  tta  Unitad  States  . 

American  Medical  Assn  

National  Grocers  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp  

Building  t  Constniction  Trades  Dtiil.  Aa-CX) 

New  Yorti  Telephone  

Sikorsky  Aircraft  

Amencan  Business  ConfeteiKe.  kK 

NMTBA  

Amoco  Corporation  

National  Assn  of  Chain  Dnig  Stores,  he 

National  Congress  of  Parents  t  Teachers 

American  Gas  Assn  

National  Rural  Cooperatwe  Development  Task  Forct . 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  America 

Fertiliar  Insititue  _ 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (Forf  nergy  Foelj) 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tnbes 

Makah  Indian  Tribe  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  

Federal  Express  Corp „ 

Robert  E  Derecktor  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc  

Zurich-American  Insurance  C«mp>n|[ 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  tie 

Bath  Iron  Wortis  Corp 

General  Electric  Company 

htermanne  USA  

Kaman  Diwrsified  Technologies  

Woods  Hole  Oceanographc  Institution  


Receipts 

Eipenditurts 

2.038iW 

\i\9M 

110.00 

687.00 

550.00 

9.199.96 

50.00 

1.70 

150.00 

500.M 

500.00 

UOM 

3W.M 

22.mM 
WJJO 

UlSJI 
43SJS 

10,000.00 
779.00 
450.00 
200J0 

2.164  J4 

8.000.00 
20000 

6  000  00 

322.79 
113.10 

sill 

k'sl  8 

89$.93 

3.000.00 

1.400  J3 

1.620.00 
ItiOM 
1,000,00 

2.000.00 
27,015.00 
6.474.97 
9.000.00 

2M.00 

mn 

1.925.58 
740.41 

5.790.00 
33132 

1.600J1 

1.2SO.0O 

2M0M 
IO.SOOilO 

3S7.17 

3«OjOO 

414.14 

SOM 

lOOiM 

22SJN 

150.00 

350.00 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphmumeri  characten  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form 

The  following  tports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1990  were  received  loo  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 


(NOTTE.— The 
are  printed,  and 
data.) 


f  »nn  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  RECORD,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 


ar: 


PLEASE  RITtM  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERX  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFKE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20SI5 

PLEASE  RETURN  1  bRlGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFOCE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTO^  D.C  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BEt-OW 
"PREUMINARY" 


"QtARTERLY"  RfPORT 

I  and  page  2 
"5."    "6."  etc 


ard 


Year  19 


May  13,  1991 


THE  APPROPRUTE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 
Report  (•■Registration");  To   •register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  -P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X 


below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  boch  page 

L"tnany  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4," 
f  reparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTEI                        1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

IDENTinCAl  ION  NUMBER. 


NOTE  on  ITEM 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 


I .  Stale  name,  address , 


NOTE  on   ntM 

particular  undenalun) 
and  the  contribution 
Report — naming  both 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

"A", (a)  In  General.  This  ••Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Empliyee".—To  file  as  an   "•employee",  state  (in  Item   '•B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   •'employer".  (If  the   "•employee"   is  a 
firm   [sich  as  a   law   fum  or  public  relations   firm),   partners  and  salaried   staff  members  of  such  firm  nuy  join  in  filing  a   Report  as  an   ""employee".) 
(ii)  "Empli  yer". — To  file  as  an  '"employer",  write  ••None"  in  answer  to  Item  ••B". 
(*)  Separate  Rl  ports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  no<  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Emplojers  subjea  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employe  es. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


aiv]  nature  of  business. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADIlRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


't"^—Keports  by  Agents  or  Employees.   An  employee   is  to  file,  each  quarter,   as  many   Reports  as  he   has  employers,  except   thai:   (o)   If  a 
is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but   all   members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
of  each   member  is  to  be   specified;   (*)   if  the  work   is  done   in  the   interest  of  one   person  but   payment  therefor   is   made  by   another,  a  single 
persons  as  ••employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B.  EMPLOYE  J  —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on 

iivliicctly.  to  infli 
proposed  in  either 

(b)  Before 
Report  (RegistrMion)  | 
gin4in 


"C". (a)  The  expression  ••in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 

the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."   "The  term   "legislation'   means   bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,   and  other  matters  pending  or 

of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  maner  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

ing  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminify" 


(c)  After  begin4ing  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connectioi^  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewitli: 


I.  Suae  approx«taiely  how  long  legislative  interests 
■t  to  contmue  If  teceipls  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  lekislalive  interests  have  terminated, 
place  n  "X"  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so 
that  tl|is  Office  will  no  longer  expect  to 


ieceiv< 


Prii 


4.  If  this  is  a 
if  for  ai  agem  or 
and  fill  out  items    'D' 


Report  (RegistrMion)  rather  than  a    "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and, 
mployee.  stale  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a   ■Quanerty'  Report,  disregard  this  item   "C¥" 
and' E"   on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a   "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Quarterly  Report."^ 


Repom. 


2.  Slate  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (o)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (ft)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (J)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (ft) 
quarMity  distributed,  (r)  date  of  distribution,  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1 ,  2,  and  3  in  the  sp«x  below.  Anach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

(OmiHed  in  priiMing] 

PAGE  I  i 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "comribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  nuner — is  a  "contribution." 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  nwney,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  coMiact,  pixxnisc,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expendiluies  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  cofoccted 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  ate  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expendiiures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributiorB.  The  perxxivage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  lave  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  tepoiting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  thai  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  bnis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $5(X)  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (leceivcd 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  th«  your  en^kiyer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  aiqputu  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  S."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

\.  S Dues  and  assessments  1 3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  "''^  '^*"   "y""  "  ""°"- ♦ 

3-  * P"™**"  w  duplicated  maner  received  as  a  gift  ,4.  !„  o>e  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  lad 

5.  S Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  <*ay  of  this  (Juarter.  total  $500  or  more: 

6.  S TOTAL  for  this  Quatter  (Add  "1"  through  "5")  ^'^^  '*""'  P'^"  '•*"*  °^  •"P"'  proximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

_,  ...j^.  .       ^  ,  data   under   the    headings    "Amount"    and    "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor"; 

'•  *• Received  dunng  previous  (Juarters  of  calendar  year  ^  ,^i^^^  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September 

8.  $ TOTAL   from   Jan.    1    through   this   (Juarter   (Add    "6"  and  "7")  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 

ple: 

Loans  Received — "The  term  'contribution'  iiKludes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — §302(a). 

9.$ TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  '  ^'^'^'        Name  and^ress  of  Contributor 

,„,  „  .,  ,.      ^    ■      ^.   ^  (Period^  from  Jaa  1  through _...,  19 .) 

'®'  *• ^°'^"*  *^  °^"  <*"""«  *'^  Q"^"  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BWg..  New  York.  NY. 

"•  » ^'P"^  •"  «**"  <1"™'8  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  251 1  Doe  BWg..  Chicago,  lU. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  (Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on   ITEM   "E".^a)  IN  GENERAL.   "The  term   'expenditure'   includes   a  payment,  distribiuion.   loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Aa. 

(b)  IF  THIS   REPORT  IS   FOR   AN  AGENT  OR   EMPLOYEE.   In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  wUI  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  ONCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  ' 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  S Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $... Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  S » Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $........ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ „ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainmeru 

8.  $ -All  other  expenditures 

9.  1 TOTAL  for  this  (Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $. Expended  during  previous  (^uaners  of  calendar  year 

11.  S -...-TOTAL  firom  Jan.  1  through  this  (Quarter  (Add  "9"  «id  "10") 


NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term   'expenditure'   iiKludes  a 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  10  person  filing 

13.  $. Lent  to  others  during  this  (Quarter 

14.  $. RepaymerMs  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loam 


If  there  were  no  single  expeixlitufes  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditues  nude  during  this  Ouner  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  apptoximalely  the  size  of  diis 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amouta,"  "DMe  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  RecipieiM,"  "Purpoie." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  examfrie: 

Amount      Date  or  Datet—Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  32 1 4  Blank  Ave,  St  Louis, 

Mo. — PriiMing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Manhbarits  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-IS.  8-IS.  9-15:    Britten  A  Blaien.  3127  Gremlin  Bklg- 

Washington.  DC— Public  relatioBs 
service  at  $800.00  per  mooch. 

KISO.0O    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 


10660 


M  ksuatn.  kc.  1024  lOtHstm*.  '300  SKraiMfito.  CA  9UU 

Oo  _ 

IMwt  J.  taft.  1615  H  StiMtl  m  Ktolwuton,  K  20062 i   iii    .     ^  ~_  ,  _^  , 

M  tte  Conn  for  Umwul  C^npnlwitiw  Health  I  Dwtal  Can.  BttiMini  10. 1310  121JI  Bi|«ort  Stnat  Ganli*  Graw. 

CA  92640 
Sandra  Sua  ADam-Clioata.  MF  Straat.  M  WastiHiftiw.  DC  20001 
IMiart  0  Adan.  17S0  K  Straal  NN  NaiMnitw.  DC  20006 
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Orianuatiofl  or  Indmdul  Filini 


toncuRural  Poliqr  Noi1>«|  Gn  ip.  S17  C  Sticat.  IK  Washinfton.  K  20002 
ki  TtiMpert  Aim  of  Amnca.  1709  lb«r  Tort  A»a .  tM  Wash>n|tan.  K  20006 


Mia  L  Maai.  1701  Gaar|ia  Aia .  1701  S<lwf  S«nn|.  MD  20910 

Mbaaian  Ananca*  Cim  Ua|i  l.  717  Saoxid  Stttat.  fK.  1303  Wasiiin|ton.  DC  20002 

Maiy  1  Ataandar.  1119  L  Stn  iL  HW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20036-3822 

Rano  C.  Aluiidar.  24S  Saoa  I  Straal  K  Na$tiin|ton.  DC  20002 

NKMas  H.  ABard.  7S0  17tli !  Iraat  M.  11100  WasKinron.  K  20006 

Hanona  D  ANa«.  1E2S  L  StfM :.  NW  Washinftoa.  DC  20036 

Laura  L  Allaiidort.  1101  VaniN  >t  Annua.  UN.  fSOO  Washin|to«.  DC  2000S 

Allianca  tw  Mtdcal  MMnn.  iOOl  Ponnsptnoia  Am..  IMI.  6tti  Floor  Waslwiflo*.  DC  20004  . 

Allianca  to  Saw  EwfD.  172S  ( Straat  M*.  1914  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Hariaral  S.  Almonil.  1735  Ml  non  Dam  Hiilmay  Arliniton.  V*  22202 

Alvarado  Grw».  655  rmaaatli  ^laat  Wf.  1300  Wastiinitori.  K  20005 

Do  . 

to. 


taianeaa  Assa  for  Cauaialinf  I  DaMlo«nwit.  901  East  Capital  Straat.  St  Sannd  Floor  Watimiloii.  K  20003  . 

AnwKan  Asm  for  Hama|a  I  Family  Tharapy.  1100  17th  Streal.  IM.  lOtti  Fl  Washmiton.  K,  20036 

taiancan  Assn  of  Mood  Baiilu  1117  Roitli  19th  St..  1600  Anmiton,  VA  22209  - 

Amancan  Assn  of  Cltsiifnd  S  Iwol  EmpknMS,  1050  17th  Straat.  1210  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

towncan  Assn  of  Eiportars  t  mportars.  11  Wast  42n()  Street.  30th  Fl  Nn  Yorti.  HY  10036  

Vwican  Assn  of  Musaams.  1^25  lit  Stiaat.  m.  4200  Washinfton.  K  20005  

toiancan  Co(i$ultin|  En|inaar^  Council.  1015  15th  StiMt.  m.  IM2  Wasliinjton.  K  20005  

Aitiencjn  Dantal  Assn.  211  E  Chicajo  »v«  Chcajo,  I  60611  

AnarKan  Fad  of  SlaU  County  I  Municipal  Employaas.  1625  I  SI .  IM  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Amancan  Forast  Raaourea  *lli»>cf,  1250  Coinecticut  Aw  .  m.  1200  Washinjlon.  K  20036 

Amancan  Humana  Asaocialioii<53  Inwmass  Dnw.  East  Engletwod,  CO  80112 

Amancan  Libiaiy  Assn.  50  £.  luran  SI.  Chicago.  I  60611    _ 

/hnancan  Madcal  faar  Ra»aa(JAssn.  810  First  Straat.  Nt,  1410  Washington,  DC  20002 

Amancan  Ostaoporosjs  Allianct.  lOOl  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW.  6th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004 

taiancan  Soc  tor  Madcal  TeclI«Hoo.  2021  L  Stnat.  PWI.  4400  Washintgton.  DC  20O36  

hiwncan  Tmcking  Assns.  Inc.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

fcnancans  lor  tHa  High  Fnont4  2800  Shirlingtoo  Road.  I405A  Artington,  VA  22206  

taiancans  lor  ttia  National  Va4r  Initiatiw  Amndmant.  3115  N  St..  IN)  Washmiton,  DC  20007 

Batta  B  Anderson,  1030  15th  pt.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  i- 

Scott  G  Anderson.  50  F  St .  N*  11080  Washington,  DC  20001  

tadrews'  Associates.  Inc.  255^  M  St ,  NW.  1450  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do    

Own  W  Angluni.  1667  K  Slicil,  MR,  1650  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Thomas  D  AntlMny.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E  Filth  Street  Cmcmaati.  OH  45202  . 

to 


John  A  Armslnng.  c/o  Don 
Tenia  R  Armstrong.  1615  H 
Arnold  t  Mar.  1200  "' 
Nan  Aran.  1601  Connectcut 


122  C  Stnel.  NW  R350  Washin|le<i.  K  2000! 


IKS  t  Albtftson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

feel,  INI  Washington,  DC  20062  

ipshiie  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

_  . Washington.  DC  20009 

Astiill  lunkin  Mytrs  A  Butfone]  1615  New  Hampshin  Aw  .  IM  Washington.  K  20009  . 
kphalt  Rooting  Manelactuierd  Association.  6288  Montrose  Road  Rukwlla.  MD  20852  . 
Associated  Builders  t  Conlra^on.  Inc.  72S  I5lti  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20O05  . 
Association  ol  Amancan  Foi*i 
Association  of  Bwtachnclooi 
Association  of  )un«r  Laagues 


Service  Women,  PO  Boa  70051  Washington.  DC  20024^X)St  

trnpanies.  1666  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  1330  Washington,  X  20009-1039 
Inc.  660  First  Awnua  New  Tort  HY  10016  


FnU  E  Altaway,  1600  Eye  St  JM  Washington.  DC  20006 

Kenneth  E  Auer.  50  F  Straet  p.  1900  Washington.  DC  20001  

Aiitoniotiw  Paits  Ralxiilders  AM"  6849  Old  Dominion  Onw  Mclean.  VA  27101  

Aiitpnvtiw  Relngenlion  Prodirts  Institute.  4600  East-West  Highway  Bethtsda.  MO  20814  . 


ADS  tetnn  Council.  Inc.  2033 


AKO  Associates.  1155  21sl  Ireel.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to . 

to 

to 

to 

to _. 


Wciv  lack.  105  East  22nd 

liiw»)ii  Bichrach.  499  Soiitl 

~  tlM)BaaM«.  173 

to 

to 


<  raal 


«r.  Slilm.  3333  B  Sb  it  NH.  IZIO  NukinilM.  DC  20007 


iStitiL 


iCanMEtml 


Wan  M  Ball.  1016  IStt  St 
William  L  Ball  ■.  1101  IttA 
William  Laws  Ban,  1660  L 
bllJMiktto«Kk.llOI 

to _.., 

to 

to 

to 


M  Stiact.  NW.  48010  Washington.  DC  20035 


NiBYort  NY  IMIO  _ 

Capitol  StiMt.  SW  1507  Washington.  K  20003 „ 

New  Tort  Awnua.  NW.  IfOO  Washmiton.  DC  20006  . 


bilat  Hami  I  Rakoa*.  33|3  K  StiML  NH.  1210  WashmUgn.  K  20007 

Do 
Uamd  R  Baiar.  1015  15(ti  i,  M.  N02  Washiailpn,  DC  2000i 

bAai  t  Bods.  555 13a  ~  

Batar  t  Hdlnn.  815 
■MarlMlMilM  Cnmay 

to 


NH.  1500  East  Washm|to«,  DC  20004  _ 

ta..  NN  Washmiton,  DC  20006 _ _ 

Sfcntofiy  t  NaoN.  801  Pannsytvania  Aw..  NN.  MOO  NnAMfton.  DC  20004  . 


toniM  BaMaan.  881  liOi  St  Ml.  NN  NOO  WslMi|teii.  K  20000  . 
to. 
to. 

to. 


NN.  ilOO  WasAiafton.  K  20036 
Stitat.  NN  Hasiimilaa.  DC  20036 


m.  8401  WaHinftoa.  DC  20036 
""  ■  8103S 


K2OO04. 


Employet/Client 


Golden  Gate  Bnd|e  Ht|hway  t  Traniinrtilion  Distnd  . 

Tobacco  Institute 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commatca 


Amencan  Fadaralion  of  Gowntment  Employaas 

food  Martelini  hntitiiti 


Intamational  Fed  ol  Pnlessnnal  t  Tachnicil  Enfiaiafs  . 


Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  Amenca 

Fnends  Committee  on  National  legislation 

Fo>  Weinberg  8  Bennett  (ForWiraless  Cable  Assn.  Inc)  . 
Amancan  Fad  ol  Stale  County  8  Municipal  EmptoyMt  . 
American  Soc  of  bitamal  Medicina — 


HcOonnell  Douglas  Corp  , 
Edison  Electnc  Institute  ., 

New  Progrcssiw  Party 

Times  Mirror  Corp  


Ka  (FonSKPA  Industnes  ol  Amenca.  IK) . 

KCI  (ForU S.  Banknote  Corp)  

Burlington  Northem  Railroad  Co  

Citians  Assn  ol  Georgetown  .._ 

Westway  Mertuna _ 

Armco.  Inc 


Frost  8  JacolK  |For£ompttlia*sim  Medical  Imagini.  he) 
Fiost  t  Jacobs  (For.iouis«illc  lma|in|  Servicas.  Inc) . 
Frost  8  Jacobs  (ForWestam  Hrlls  lma|in|  Center.  Inc) 


Oolasco,  Inc 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  tha  U.S. 

Hopi  Indian  Tnbe _ 

Alliance  lor  Justice  . 


Coalition  on  Smotini  or  HaalNl . 


Hptam  Pictun  Assn  at  Anwhci.  tac 
Farai  Credit  Council 


Anman  India*  Trade  Dcwiopnwot  Council . 

American  Mantima  Can|iass 

Amencan  Red  Cross 

AsocoltlorBS _ — 

City  Utilities  ol  Springfield 


Coalition  to  Oppose  Log  Eipoits  (COlf)  . 
Colorado  Riwr  Energy  Distnbutois  Assn  . 

Emerald  Public  Utility  District - 

Fujisawa  USA.  Inc  

Heart  ot  Amenca  Northwest 

High  Technology  Coalition 

Hoffman-La  Roche 


Kansas  Municipal  Enero  A|ancy  

London  Futures  and  Options  Exchaofi  

Pasminco 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Prolilo  Holdrng  AS     

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Distnct - 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insuranca  Co 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

Community  Service  Society 


Hacht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  {fvMtimm  Steal  Co) 

NANA  Regional  Corp,  hK _. 

People's  Republic  ot  Angola  _ - 

Shoe  Atika.  Ik 


Bailey  Moms  8  Newhall  (ForiHospica  Can.  IncI  

Bailay  Moms  t  Newhall  (Fotladeile  Laboralonas  (Dnnsion 

^nmid)). 
Hospice  Care,  Inc 


Laderle  Laboialones  (Division  ol  Amencan  Cyamnid  Company) 

Amancan  Consulting  Enginaais  Council 

Gennan  Federation  ol  Industry  

Coalition  on  the  PFK  Piowsmnj 

locUiaed  Air  Terminal  

Tachrtlps-Landauer,  Inc    

Fedral  Cnmmal  Inwstigators  Assn  ...._ 

National  Commission  Afainst  Drvnk  DrnM| 

National  Law  Entoicamont  Counal 

Sacunty  on  Campus.  Inc 

Brawn  Bndgman  8  Ca.  Inc 

National  Soft  Dnnt  Assn  

General  Motors  Corp _ 

City  of  6alla«ue  IWaskiniton) 

City  ef  Portland.  OR _ 

Cladumas  County 

CH2H  Hi  

Fnsao  County . 


Ractipts 


Fujitsu  Micraalactreoics . 
Graenbner  Leasing,  he  . 


6JM.00 

66.650.00 

100.00 


3.460.91 
200.00 

"l2i!M2;96 


21.725.00 

100.00 

5.193.60 


10il0.3< 
1.250.00 
4.187.00 


10.000.00 
11.250.00 

5.000.00 
58.006.00 
23.891.00 

2.500  00 
18,052.82 


8.027.50 
22.000.00 


2.50000 
13.459.00 
7.712.00 


10,070.00 


10.290.06 
36.158.10 


1.900.00 


700.00 


U.232.00 

»M 


19.955.50 

"lliWM 
23.810.00 

181,315.00 
15.000.00 


100.00 


Eipandituiis 


1.552.00 
101.25 

18.52 
8i41.25 

34.00 

'liw'od 

5.612.50 
747.50 

"3MM 

"iiiM 

~ iiK 

16i0 


7UJ7 


2,000.00 


2.000.00 
587.50 


22S.00 
3,1(9.50 


2,08333 


3,000.00 
5.404.71 
19.594.90 
10.667.50 


48.042.50 


4,050.K 

36.450.00 

10.00 


79J33.00 
121.092.96 

"iifiiiiioo 


312.41 

152.61 

4,187.00 

345.47 


1.235.98 

'nimoi) 

23J91.00 

2,500.00 

18.052  J2 

1.190.00 

9.508.37 

26.460.45 

5.000.00 

106.825.44 

50.000.00 

13.459.00 

8.292.73 

■■■—-■- 

15.071.11 
65.639.92 
34,065.61 


260.02 
Mi77 

liMroii 


17,183.78 


12.700.00 
3,287.00 

aiM 


186.52 


111.29 


138.05 
39.70 


184.30 


32.40 


11.20 
4«.4( 


47  JO 


2S.00 


4SJI0 


7.947  JO 


4.50 

3.652.07 

595.29 

1.954.10 

1.408.79 


6.484.60 
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Orianiiatioii  or  Individual  Tilini 


to. 
D*. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pliilip  h.  Banittt.  17S2  N  Street.  NW  MOO  W»hin|ton.  DC  20037  

Do 

Robert  D  Bannijter.  15th  I  M  Streets,  m  Wishinjton.  DC  20OO5  

lindi  W.  Benton,  7900  Westparli  Dm*,  l«24  McUan.  VA  22102 , 

Baraft  Koemcr  Olendcr  t  Hochberi,  PC.  2033  M  Street,  NW,  1700  Washinfton,  DC  20036  , 
Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 


Michael  D.  Barms.  lOSO  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036  

Semes  Richardson  I  Colbum,  1819  H  St.,  NW,  1400  Washmftoe,  DC  20006  . 
Do 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 


larry  P.  Bamett.  1709  New  Yort  Ave.,  m  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  

Dan  Barmn  I  Associatts.  1201  SW.  !2tli  Awniic.  1200  Portland,  OR  9720S 

Patncia  L.  Bartlett.  700  13lh  Street.  NW.  1800  Wastiinjton.  DC  20005  _,.., 

James  i  Baitley.  1700  Nortli  Moore  Street.  11900  Arlinfton.  VA  22209-1904  ... 

Richard  A  Barton.  1101  17th  SI.,  m.  1705  Washington,  DC  20036  

Jo-Anne  R  Basile,  1133  21$t  Street  3rd  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bass  and  Howes.  1601  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1801  Washington,  DC  20009  ,... 

Bart)ara  Bauman.  1800  K  Street,  m.  11018  Washington.  DC  20006 

Richard  -Sandy  Beach,  805  I5th  Street  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005-2207  , 

Slacer  Beclihardt.  750  17th  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington.  DC  20006  

William  A  Behan.  1700  N.  Moore  St .  1820  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Robert  R.  Belair.  1800  M  Street.  NW  South  Lobby.  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Donald  K.  Belch,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Terre  Belt,  1015  fifteenth  Street,  m.  1802  Washington,  DC  20005 

Daniel  I  Bennel.  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Alan  R  Bennett,  750  17th  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20006  

Do 

Jodean  Robbins  Bens,  727  N  Washington  Street  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

William  Bergef,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  York,  NY  lOOa 

Mary  E.  Bemhard.  1615  H  St..  m  Washington.  DC  20062  _ 

Chades  Bernhardt,  1016  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Gerald  M.  Bestler,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  I  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Rah  BicMe>.  2001  Pennsrhrania  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Bishop  Cook  Purcell  I  Reynolds,  140O  L  Street,  m,  ilOOO  Washington,  DC  2000&-3S02  . 

Do 

Black  Manatort  Stone  t  Mly.  PC  .  211  North  Union  Street.  1300  Aleundiia.  VA  22314 

Roger  Blacklow.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

Louis  Blumberg,  900  -  17th  Street  m  Washington,  DC  20006  

Wayne  F  Boan.  13525  East  30th  Street.  Unit  B  lulsa.  OK  74134 

Alice  Bodley.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Timothy  A.  Boggs.  1133  21st  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  1  Bohan   1101  16Ih  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Michael  J  Bolen.  729  15th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  

Naila  Bolus,  305  7lh  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 


Bond  Donalal'i  Inc.  1414  Pnnce  Stieet.  1300  Alaandna,  VA  22314 

Laurence  D.  Bory.  1015  15th  St..  m.  M02  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Josh  Bowers,  1016  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Michael  Bowers.  1100  17th  Strret,  tW.  10th  Hoor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Carolyn  A.  Boyer.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Sarah  Brady.  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  11100  Washington.  K  20005 


Raymond  F  Bragg  Jr.,  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street,  NW,  i700-E  WashioitM.  DC  20007  . 
Do ,. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Brand  (  Lowell.  923  15th  Street.  MN,  nrih  H.  Washington,  DC  2000S  . 


David  L  Brandon.  1129  Twentieth  Street.  NW.  1705  Washington,  K  20036  . 
Bregman  Abell  t  Kay.  1156  15th  St.,  WN,  11212  Washington.  DC  2000S  ..... 


Pamela  J.  Btidioii.  S103  Danbuiy  Road  BoUiosda,  MO  20014  .... 
Oianne  C  Brown,  1200  17th  Sbool,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Donald  K  Bmwn,  1121 1  St..  niO  Sxramento,  CA  95814 

Do _ _ 

Donen  L  Brown.  1726  M  Street  NW  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20036 

John  J.  Brawn,  50  E  StioM,  SE  Wuhiniton,  DC  20003 

Do 


Julia  8  Brown,  1725  K  Stioel.  NW.  1914  WoshinitDn,  DC  20006 

Lon  0.  Brawn,  80  f  Stnel,  NW  Washinftoo,  DC  20001  _ 

Brownstein  Zeldman  (  Schomor,  1401  New  Yodi  An,,  NW.  1900  NoshioftM.  K  20005 

Do _.. __ 

Do. 
Do. 


Brydges  Riictoioufh  Moms  Frank  (  Miller,  ISO  N.  Micliiton  Aw.  Ckiofo.  L  60601 

Robert  Bucklr.  405  Sibley  St..  1120  SI,  Paul,  MN  55101  _, 

Ann  Carver  Bulcao,  600  Pennsyhrania  Am.,  SE,  1211  Washiniton,  DC  20OO3 

Nim  H.  Bullerdich.  23733  North  Scottsdala  Road  ScottsdaM.  U  aS2S5  

David  G.  Buiden,  200  E.  Randolph  Dr.  ChicaiD,  L  60601 

Diane  B.  Burke,  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

J.  I  Burke  Jr .  40  E  Broadway  Butte.  MT  59701 

Joseph  E  Bumside,  1819  L  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  X  20036 

William  Bykf  Associates.  Inc.  1155  Conn,  Ave..  NW.  1300  WoshmUn.  DC  20036 

Do .„.. „ . 


Emploict/Client 


Gundenon,  bic  _ _ 

Mt.  Hood  Meadows  Oregon,  ltd 

Northwest  Industnal  Gas  Users 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works  „, 

Oiefon  Department  ot  Transportation  

Oregon  Economic  Development  Department 
Oregon  Graduate  Institute  ol  Science  t  Ti 
Port  of  Tillamook  Bay 
Riedel  International  .. 

Salzer  Bingham  

Section  8  Housing  Gmup 


Western  Forest  Industries  Assa 

Centuiy  Public  Altairs  (ForNew  United  Motor  MMulactuting.  loc  (lUMM)) . 

Century  Public  Affairs  (For  Port  ol  Oakland) 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U5. 


College  Football  Association  

National  Assn  of  Collegiate  Dinctors  of  AtMetics  . 

National  BasMball  Asm 

National  Hockey  League  , 


Arent  Foi  Kintner  Ptolkin  (  Kahn  (ForAnencan  Coosollini  Eefneon  CoMCiO 

American  Assn  ot  Fastener  Importers  

American  International  hiiitters  Corp 
Commonwealth  Garment  Manufactunni  Co 

Famous  Raincoat  Co,  Inc 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual 


Industrial  Fastener  Equity  Committoe 

Manon  Menell  Dow,  Inc  

Miles,  Inc  

Sundstrand  Corp 


Teias  Citrus  and  Vegetable  Import  AnoootM  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  _«_ 

Georgia  Institute  of  TechnolOBr  

National  Industnal  Transportation  loague  , 
DiiKl  Marketing  Assn 


Cellular  Telecommunications  Mustiy  Aim  . 

Women's  Legal  Delense  Fund  

Detroit  Edison  Company  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn 


Magnavoi  Government  1  Industnal  Eledreoics  Co 

Kirkpatnck  t  Lockhart  (ForJIatiooal  Institute  lor  Citian  Educitieo  io  tko  Lao) 

Steico,  Inc _ _ 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc 


IMiM 
14,990,00 
21.000.00 
I.9l0il0 
3.072i0 


2.0(2iO 

TmIoo 


2SJ81.72 
1J00.00 


400JO 

620110 

7.650.00 


573.75 


200.11 

16,657.08 
liOOOO 
308.00 
8.500  00 
4,500.00 


Foi  Bennett  (  Tunier  (Forflnstol-Myers  Col  

Fn  Bennett  6  Turner  (ForHoltmann-La  RodM,  he)  . 

United  Fresh  Fruil  i  Vegetable  Assn 

New  York  Men:antile  Eachange  _ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US, 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Empkiyees 

BMC  Industries.  Inc  

Electonic  Industries  Assn  , , 

CompuServe  Incorporated 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition 

UNITA 


National  Assn  of  Letter  Gamers 

Wilderness  Swiely 

Employers  Council  on  Flenble  CompensotM 

National  Fed  ot  Federal  Emptoyoes  „ 

Time  Warner,  Inc  

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 


AssKialed  Builders  1  Contracton.  Ik 

Wpmens  Action  tor  Nuclear  Disarmimeot.  Mc,  el  il. 

Tuscaloosa  Steel  Corp 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Counal 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 


American  Assn  lor  Mamage  6  Family  Thoranr 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America,  Inc  

Handgun  Contml.  Inc  

Federal  Slategies  Inc  (ForJImencan  Independent  Rclinen  Aai) 

legislative  Strategies  (Forjtssaciated  Anatiofl  Undeiwnters)  

Bndge  Products  

Ifgislative  Strategies  (ForOigeneration  t 

America.  Inc) 
Ugislalwe  Strategies  (For:National  Hydrooower  Assn) 
legislalne  Strategies  (ForNatural  Gas 

Te«as-New  Menco  Power  Company 

Legislatne  Strategies  (For  Tosco  Corp) 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 


National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Invtstment  Traits,  lot  . 
Air  Transport  Assn  of  America  . 


American  Fed  of  labor  (  Congress  o(  kidustntl  OrgonitatioM  , 

American  Federal  Savings  Bank  

Car  Rental  Coalition „ 

Committee  to  Eliminate  Equipment  Giveaways  . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco  . 

Temistocles  Ramiret 

Truck  Renting  t  Leasing  Assa 


6.600.00 

550.00 

300.00 

—-- 

8.150.00 

TiscLod 

2.500.00 


52SM 


3MJ0 


750ilO 
500JI0 

IsSibTbo 

11.957.05 

1.608.75 

200.00 


16.000.00 
600.00 


2.6S1J5 

"isHiix 

187  JO 


33750 

75J» 

225.80 

75JI0 

IM0.00 


Association  of  Bntechnolocy  Com^Mios 

American  Psycholofical  Assn  _.___ 

Crowley  Manbme  Coip 

Summa  Corporation 

Consumers  lor  Wortd  Trade 


John  J  Brown  I  Associates  (Fir£A.NjQ 

John  J.  Brawn  8  Associates  (Farljbor  Mo»o|oe»»t  OmmMtk  ol  tlo  Tokteco 
hstitutel 

Alliance  to  Save  Enero  _ 

American  Fed  of  Govomment  EmptoyMS 

Anchor  Glass  Containw  Corporation 

Schochet  Associitos _ 

USGLhc 


Notional  Board  ot  Fur  Farm  Organaatons 

National  Assn  el  Cosoalty  and  Stmly  Afnts  . 

Giant  kiduitnes,  Inc  

Amoco  Corporation 


Affloricon  Fad  of  Stah  Cooriy  t  HiMC)**!  Eaflqwi . 
Montana  PoworCo 


Matsushita  Electrx  Corp  of  Amncs  . 
At-Chin  Indian  Communitir  Cooool  _. 
Havasupai  Tnbal  CowkiI 


imat 

10,000  JO 


5M0J0 


300M 


2MI.00 
IMOJO 


I.088J3 


6J34JI0 


9.600.00 
9.000ilO 
1.500.00 


I3.745J4 

Tijooo 

60.60 
543.00 


51i9 

107.55 

79.63 

2.080.46 

2,127.09 

1^59.93 

424,46 


29.40 


1J$S.47 


33.72 


3,00 

929  J9 

9JS 


0J5 
747 


24J5 
19il2.D0 


120.00 
50.00 


IJ5I.7S 
725.74 


98J2 


4«.06 
30.00 


213.55 

25,00 


10,494.58 
5.00 


50.00 
"«9!l7 


IJOOilO 
900J0 


115.00 


13138 

1.549J)0 

702.00 


411J5 
137.71 
54  00 


10662 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Orianaftiga  or  bidnidul  Hling 


2218  U  Mtu.  CA  92044  

.illOOWasliiniton.  K2tXI06 


C*l)li  TV  Conaimcn.  RO  Bo 
Delin  Cltnl.  1341  G  Shift 
Dmd  B  Cjlatmt.  2001  P«4si!lvaiiii  An.  W  Wnhiniloii.  DC  20006  . 

TlmiK  CiMiKll.  4-30-l-202lNishhSliin|uku  Tokio  160 
Biiliin  J  Cilkinv  1200  17tll  St .  IM  Wasliin(ton.  DC  2003«  . 
Mim  J  dmtn.  1200  17ni  $t.  KW  WuhiAftM.  DC  20036 


Bract  P  dmini.  I72J  Iffli  StiM.  NW.  Iin  Vhskiiiflan.  DC  200U  . 
Do 
to. 
to. 


Si«gi  M.  Canvw.  112S  IS  i  » .  M  NidNiiinM.  DC  20005  . 

CWM  Itapmefltitioii  Gnu*.  Inc.  1127  Uth  Stnct.  11003  SKiiaaato.  CA  9S8U  . 

Hint  C  Cjrtone.  1225  Ijt  S  net.  MK.  11 100  Wisliin|ton.  DC  20005  . 

Hiduel  J.  Ciny.  Ill  West  W  slunitm  Stitel.  11017  Chca|o.  n.  60602 

Undi  E  CarMle.  1333  )lni  M  impslnte  km..  IM  Mstimiton.  DC  20036  . 

EiMitf  J  C*nati|li.  1750  Ne^Yoit  AMtiue.  NW  W>slHii|ta>.  DC  20006  . 


AiiM  E  (Urtson.  1620  Eye  Sti  Kt.  NW,  IIOOO  WnAinitDn.  DC  2O0O6 
Cit4ien«  A  Cjrtaxi.  1400  li  tti  Sticel.  NW  WnlHtifton.  DC  20036    . 
RiKictt  E  Carlsmxn  Jr.  1341  i  S( .  NW  IIIOO.  IM  Wisliinitw.  DC  20005  . 
Williim  dntf.  217  3nl  Si .  U  W<slun|lon.  K  20003 
Do 


to. 
to 


Outer  tw  Lj«  and  Educatwn 


Dawd  Canoil.  1 1 130  Sunnse  'alle«  Dme.  1300  P  0.  Boa  4600  Rntw.  VA  22091 

ttiiy  Carnill,  555  West  57t1i !  Ireet  New  YorK  NY  10019  

Jonn  K  Carson,  1615  H  S»rt«(  NWWasdinpw.  DC  20O62  

Jodn  R  Carter.  lOOO  Wilson  B  vd..  *2600  Arlin|ton.  VA  22209 


Lamnct  J.  Cassidy.  1750  Ne  r  YorH  Awnue,  IM  Wasli>n|to«,  DC  20006 
Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc.  I  55  15tli  Si ,  NW.  11100  WasAmiton.  DC  20005  . 

to. 

to 

Hart  A  Cauo.  1015  ISth  Stikl  NW.  M02  WasAiniton.  DC  20005  . 
Min  J  Castellani.  1000  Wls4  Boulevard,  #2700  AHin|lon.  VA  22209 
Rita  L  Castle.  100  NE  MamSStriet  Peoni.  1  61629 
G,  TlMfflas  Cator,  1050  Utn  :  tn«.  IM  Wasftingtgo.  K  20036 


Cameni  Kiln  Rcoclini  Coaliti  n.  c/o  JSCF.  he  1015  15tti  Stmt,  IM  Wastiington.  K  20005  . 


Inc.  955  Massacliuselts  Aw  .  I3A  CamUndie.  UA  02139  . 


HictiacI  0  CHaonian,  7r7  141 1  Street.  NW  Wasdmeton.  K  20005  . 


*«e  Bodeia  in.  CA  94923 

155  La  Jotia  Corona  Court  La  Wla.  CA  92037  . 


R<»ard  A  Charter.  6947  Clifl 
William  Cliaser  Oriannation 

to 4 

OinstooAtr  Chiames.  1709  M  ■  York  Aw .  NW  WasMnfton.  K  20006 

Crtiztns  Comm  lor  toe  Ri|lit  1 1  Keep  t  Bear  Arms.  LjUerty  Part  12500  Nl  Tmtk  Ptact  BMlMW.  NA  9HI05  . 

Citimis  Politcal  Actnn  Conin  ittte.  P  0  Ba  645  22B  Sooth  A  Stmt.  12  Onard,  CA  93032 

Juiic  Clan.  1625  K  SI ,  NWIlOO  Washmtton.  DC  20006 

Lynn  C  Clart.  141 1  K  Street   W.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20005 

Guy  Cloiiih  1709  Nea  Yort  4  «.  NW  Wasluneton.  K  20006    . 

Coan  t  Lyons.  IIOO  Connecti  ut  Aw.  NW.  IIOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20036  . 

Shann  Cohen.  1400  A  Street.  NW  Naskioftoa,  K  20005  _ 

Tcmt  Comni  1211  Conntcti  <it  *«..  MT WIO  Waslm|ton.  OC  20036  . 

to. 


Dl. 
to. 


to. 

to 


CoaMrtw  ol  Social  Soenct 


tondLConwM. 
IE. 


10530  1 


Oornioiqoe  Colon  2000  L  Stre  i.  NW  »200  Washmjwr  K  20036    

Conimittee  lor  Oo-lt-YourseH  I  Ousenoid  Hovrnf,  20 U  Eye  Street.  NW.  *500  Washin|ton.  K  20006  . 

Conunumty  Strva  Society,  II 5  East  22niJ  Street  New  Yon  NY  10010      

Cornfitilm  Ealtfpnst  histitul  l.  233  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  1200  Wasfiin|ton.  K  20003  

ComnM  NoiMi  lor  Mwncj ,  370  L'Entant  Pmrnenade.  SW  MOO  Washington,  X  20024 

Bert  M  CtKUin.  1500  Planni  i|  Research  Ome  Mclean.  VA  22102  — 

Gary  L  CoiUin|.  900  SW  5th  Aw .  R300  Portland.  OR  97204-1268 

thdiari  Conlon,  1818  N  Strw ,  NW.  »200  WasAmftoo,  OC  20036  

Itatiit  i.  CoMtr.  1100  Conna  tcut  Aw..  NW  WasKmiton.  X  20036   

CaiwtMi  lac  Ml  Earth  Sea  nca  htormahon  Nnort.  PO  Ba  8689  Ann  Alter.  Ml  48107  


issns.  1522  A  Street.  NW.  M36  Washmfton.  DC  20005 


Cmbwht  fttoatw  ol  /bMita.  1424  16ni  St..  NW.  1604  Waslmiloii.  DC  20036 

I  Igr  NM  Trade.  1  26  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 
IMtrt  H.  Ctaa  ir .  2000  A  S)  i«.  NW.  NOO  Washington.  K  20006  .._. 

Umit  CaoMT.  1319  F  SI .  II 1. 1500  Washiaglon.  DC  20004 

Hut  t  Caoptr,  1424  16tli  SI .  NW,  1604  Washington.  DC  20036 

~       I  H.  Catver.  74  IMti  I  e«1  SI  Albany.  NY  12207 

Tea  CdCtna.  1111  300  SU  K.  NW,  8620  Washinglon,  K  2O007  ... 
Nana  C.  Car««K.  1300  Com  ctm  Aw,  NW  WashmgUn,  OC  20036  , 


StmL  1500  FaiilB.  VA  22030 


1620  I  S  KM.  NW,  81200  Waihingtoa,  K  20036 


CmbiI  Mf  a  InMa  HtM.  1 10  Maiyland  Awniit,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  . 

MaF.  CM,114FaNMKad|layllochvillt.  M0  20(54    

to. 


C.  CraiMr,  5396  Gait 


Bonlcvanl.  81102  St  PMMturt  a  33706  . 


Cnwr  i  Htkar.  PC.  5396 1  iM  Barimart,  81102  St.  PMtnhiirg.  a  33706 


■a*  A  Canr.  316 


11001 


Cn» 


316  Plaaiifi  la  Aw.  SE.  8400  WashiMHa.  K 

Ci«n.  8717  SI  NMms  Fmam  tolts.  n  75247 


to<i8T.Citaill34l6SL.|l81100NnhiiflM.K20005  . 
'  I  a  CMrttr,  17316  Mutmmlml  OUnC  N  4(219  . 


mlT 


t>  nt  tatncas.  15«i  Floor  Ikw  Ton  NY  10036 
20003  


,3707 


Tnci  PO. 


168700 


■  4620. 


IM  NbJmiM.  DC  20004-2505 

Ahmi.  WK  NnJiMlti.  K  20(08 

K  200(6  


1  Caul  Plaa  PC  (■  7326  tatlM<.  ME  MI12  . 
37317  NniMgMi.  DC  20013 


Ma  T.  Cm.  905  IM  SL 

to 
CaalB 
toCI  1  ri*wn.  im  6 ! 

J«  0.  CMhr.  1800 1  SMtl. 
"      ,  1244  IJBl 
iIKOHSmi 
In  i  Mikr.  1(01  Mf 
TnDDMiTaOBli 
J^M<k.47SSl 

I  A.  Iliili.  5iU  IM^  nto.  (512  Fid  aMck.  W  22041 


«  PAta37347  NnJM 

MuSrSwia^M.  K 
IM«.IITI1R4411( 


20(36  . 


«  22314. 

a334(( 

a  32(12 


m  EM  I M  SkHt  tow  IM.  nr  mn 
i((i( 


OC2«3(. 


EmploiK/ClMt 


San  Carlos  Apache  Tnbe 


MIerson  Group  (For<^ildreiis  Health  System.  Inc) 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 


American  Psychological  Assn  . 
American  Psychological  Assn  . 

Embassy  ot  Guatemala  

Embassy  ot  Mozambique  . 

Embassy  ot  Nicaragua  -.... 

Eslna  Center 


Mortgage  Bankers  Ajso  ol  America 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Handgun  Control.  Inc __ 

City  of  Chicago 


Cadoalailer  Wickersham  8  Talt  (For:Philade<phia  Stock  Exhangc,  lac)  . 

Sheet  Metal  Worktrs  International  Assn 

Motor  Vehicie  Manufacturers  Assn  ot  the  US..  Inc 

National  \*ldlife  Federation  

Jetferson  Group  (For  BE  8  A.  Inc)  . 
Aiiierwan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  . 
Edison  Electrx  Institute 


Lalargt  Corp  (ForOment  Kiln  Recyding  CoilitiM) 
Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn 

US  Chamber  o(  Commeite 

TRW.  Inc  

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 
Boston  College 


Community  College  Assn  lor  Technology  Transhr , 

Northwestern  UnmeisiW   

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

IRW.  Inc  - _...- 

Caterpillar.  Inc 

Necce  Cator  (  Associates  (FdrAwrican  Mustiial  HygitM  Am)  _ 

Naece  Cator  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForAssociation  ol  Small  Business  Development 
Centers) 

Naece.  Cator  8  Associates  (ForOesign  Piolessional  Coalition)   

Neece  Cator  8  Associates  (For  Hazardous  Waste  fclion  Coalition)  

Neece  Cator  8  Associates  (For  National  Assn  of  Development  Companies)  

Neece  Cator  8  Associates,  Inc  (For:Southeastem  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn) 


National  Assn  ol  ReaHois 

County  Administrative  (TItict  County  ol  Santa  Coii  , 
Financial  Northeastern  Corp 

Pieuss  Foundation  Inc 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America  . 


National  Legal  Aid  8  Delenders  Assn 


District  ol  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commeia  

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

National  Assisteil  Housing  Management  Asm 

Amencan  Psyctiiatnc  Assn 


Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Field  Container  Corp) „ 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For Garden  State  Paper  Company)  , 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForHalltown  Paperboard  Co)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (For  Media  General,  he) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Newark  Group)  -. 

Davidson  Colling  Grouc  (For  Newman  8  (Company,  hid 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Rock-Tenn  Company)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (Fo'Sonoco  Pioducis  Co)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Sootneast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Waldorf  Corp)   

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  iWiite  Pigeon  Paper  Co) _ 

MettreM.  hK 


Research  Corporation 


CtMlig  Fiskum  8  McCormick  (ForTektrenii,  tac)  . 

AalaiMliw  Refngeration  Products  Institute 

Ckiyslir  Coiporation  ._ 


National  Comm  to  Preseive  Social  SmHitr  t  IMCM 

Food  Research  8  Action  Center 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America 

Hospital  Assn  of  New  York  State _ 

Wallace  Associates  Corp  . 


hitemalonal  Assn  of  Machinists  and  Acrastace  NKtm  . 

Wackenhut  Corporation  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 


Cow  Associates  Inc  (ForAssociation  ol  US.  Night  Visio*  HanufiCtiiifn) . 

Grumman  Corporation 

Cramer  8  Haber,  PC.  IForCanawral  ftirt  Authority) 

Canawial  Port  Authority 


National  Assn  ol  Casualty  8  Sunty  A(Mls  . 
Haiy  Kay  Cosmetics.  Inc _ _.. 


Jefferson  Gioup  (FocJJI.  SimpM  Company) . 


Sterling  Drug.  Inc  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Am)  ... 
Laboren'  Iml  Union  of  North  America.  «a-CIO  . 
Rational  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multiem|ila|lf  I 

Philip  Moms,  hie 

Meral  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  

Amencan  Psychiatric  Assn 

tofenders  of  midlife 


Soaety  of  Amencan  Flonsti 
Flonda  ftnwr  8  light  Co  . 


Ntfnnal  Assn  of  Stala  Farm  A(Mi$  . 

Slacwn  (oMt  Many  8  IM __ 

Ninia-SuHall  HospNal  Council.  Inc  . 

Jamas  H.  Da«ids«i  8  Assnatts,  he  (Fer^mtrican  Adwrtitini  fitdnlion)  „ 

Daaidson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (ForJbaencaa  Assn  of  Atfwttising  Afancits)  

H.  toeidan  t  Assuciatn,  he  (FarAMncan  ll«aipnp«f  hibhi>wi 
Ann). 


Receipts 


428.00 


1J9S.00 
750.00 

ifsoS 

300.00 

9.000  00 

"I'Moi 

2(0.00 
7.I53J( 
11.250.00 


32.(93.00 

5J75.00 

2.117.61 

510.00 

5M).00 

13.500.00 


743.00 

11,100.00 

140.63 

30.262.00 

300.00 

850.00 

300.00 

912.50 

2J00.00 

4.200.00 

2.000.00 

1,050.00 

2,000,00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
131,500.00 

11,044.11 
2.500.00 

12.000.00 


12.55449 
321,204.70 

l2!3ii!oo 

975.00 

15J53.65 

273i5 

2.250.00 


159.000.00 
15,171.32 


500.00 

9,798.46 

15,725.00 

41,066.00 

25.00 

MiTis 

300.00 

769.00 

■■-—■- 


9.000J)0 

''im'M 


tsut 


19.1((.04 


7MM 


Eipenditures 


1.050.00 
10.00 


1(.00 
10.00 

2.019.4O 
2,524.26 
2.524J6 
1.009.70 
317.60 


2.1(2.1( 


32(.63 


52.00 
570.05 
492  25 


7.50 
7.50 


1.490.00 

2.000.00 

600.00 

2.000.00 
2.000,00 
1.400.00 
2,000,00 


321.60 
2.100.91 
4.261.55 


14(.909.27 


57.55 
1.2(4.17 


4J5 


15.171J2 
465.(7 


336.05 

9,798.46 

3.100  73 

92.197.00 

20.273.26 


6.035.41 

sSii 

mS 

22.353.57 
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Or|»ii2at»n  Of  bidnndiul  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
k. 
k. 
Od. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oi. 
Oo. 
Oo.. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Drew  M.  Daws.  1101  I6II1  St..  m  Was)im|toii.  DC  20036  

Edwifil  M.  Dawis.  410  Firjl  St..  St  Wastiiniton.  DC  20003  

Otvij  WniM  t  Iremaine.  1752  N  St.,  HH  fgOO  Wajhinjton.  DC  20034  

Mart  0.  Oecliet.  1129  20tli  Strut,  m.  1705  Wastimiton.  DC  20036  

DekHttt  t  Touctic.  1001  PNnsylvania  Aw  Suite  3S0N  Wastiinfton.  DC  20004-2505  . 

Jo  EUtn  Oeutsch.  1625  MassacliuMtts  AwniM.  NW  Waslimgton.  DC  20036 

Robert  L  Draqf.  1244  19tli  Street,  m  Wastiinjton.  DC  20036 _ 

De«qf  Ballantiw.  1775  Pinmytvinia  Av>.,  NW.  KOO  Wishinfton.  DC  20006 


M.  nitttu  Doiiti.  1700  taiiii>tm*tt  ta..  Mf  fSOO  Nnkiniton.  00  20006  .. 
David  P.  Dnia.  1747  Pmnsytvinia  Aw..  IM.  1700  Wastiinfton.  K  20006  .... 
John  Dudinslqr  Jt .  201  Ibssadiuitns  Aw..  K.  IC-9  Washiniton.  K  20002 

Do _... 

Duncan  t  Allen.  1575  Ew  Street,  m  Wasnmjton.  DC  20005 _ 

iolin  H  Dunne.  6701  Gcor|ia  Aw..  170!  Silver  Spnni,  MO  20910 


Douflas  A  Durante.  7315  Msansin  Awnue.  NM.  t51S  Eiit  Wadmfton,  DC  20014  . 

kan  Dumini.  900  17th  Street.  P«»  KKashinitor,  DC  20006  _ 

Dutko  t  AjMciates.  412  First  St .  S£.  1100  Wajtiiniton,  K  20003 

Oo 


Thomn  C.  Diedeficti.  2170  Piedmont  Road.  NC  Atlanta.  GA  30324  . 

Georje  Diliard.  2600  South  Loop  West  South  4580  Houston,  TX  77054 

Joseph  J.  DnGuardi.  50  Baraud  Road  Scarsdale.  NY  10583  

Bartjara  A.  Ooon,  1600  in  Street,  m  Washinjton,  DC  20006  _ 

Doion  Aniett  Assaiates,  905  16th  Street,  m.  1310  Washin|ton,  K  20006  ... 

Do 

Do _ 

Thomas  B.  Dobbins.  1015  Fittcenth  Street.  IM,  1802  Washinfton,  DC  20005  . 

Donohue  t  Associotis.  Inc.  11240  Waples  Hill  Road,  1100  Fairfai  VA  22030 

James  A.  Dorsch,  1025  Connecticut  Awnue.  m  Washin|tofl.  DC  20036  

Doreey  (  Wliitney,  1330  Connecticut  Aw ,  m.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  ,. 
Do _ 

James  Douglierty.  1244  19th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  ._ 

Dow  Lolines  1  Albertson,  1255  23rd  St.,  M*  Washington,  DC  20037  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do™ 

Oo . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo... ™, 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do ...„    ... 

Do 

Do _ „ 

Martin  L  DePOf,  777  14tli  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  ,. 

Diclatein  SDapiio  t  Horin,  2101  L  St..  KW  Washington.  DC  20037 _ _ 

Do 

Do _._.._ 

Do __ - 

Do 

Oo ..„ .. 

Oo _.    . 

Do _ 

Do                                                                                        

Do „  ,      , 

Do..„ 

Oo __ 

Oo _ , 

Oo „         „               

Do _ 

Do - 

Do _ _ 

Do ,     ,, 

Do ,,    , 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Dn 

Do _ 

Do 

Do _ 

EmployeiA^icnt 


Dandson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (For:Assocut«  el  Hatonal  Mwrtisers,  Inc) 

Davidson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (Forftrect  MaMmg  Asu) 

Dewdson  Colling  Group  (For:rield  Cootiiner  Corp)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For<jrden  State  P^  CompMili) 

Davidson  Colling  Gioup  (ForiHalltom  Papeitetrd  Co)  . 


Davidson  Coiling  Group.  Inc  (ForMaguine  PuMisken  ol  Aweiica.  Inc) 

Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (For*iiller  t  Clievalier)  

Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (ForJIatioiial  Assn  ol  Brsadctstcrs)  

James  H.  Davidson  I  Associates,  Inc  (ForJbtwnal  Assn  ol  Industnil  t  Oflloi 
Parlis) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForJIewart  Group)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForJIewman  t  Compaq)) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForJtKk-Tenn  Companir) 


James  H  Dividun  I  Associates,  Inc  (For:Rouse  Compaqt)  . 
Davidson  Colling  Group  (For.Sonoco  Products  Co)  . 


Davidson  Colling  Group  (For^Soutlieast  Paper  Manutactiirmg  Co) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (Fof*aldoi1  Cofvl  .- 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForMiite  Pigeon  Paper  Co)  . 


James  H  Davidson  t  Associates,  inc  (For:Yello«  Pt|ts  Pubhslwi  Attn) 

National  Solt  Dnnk  Assn  _ _ 

AmeiKan  Nuclear  Enero  Council 

Nukwan  Forest  Products.  Ik  

Natnnil  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Invettnenl  Inisb,  Ik 

J.  C  Robinson  Seed  Co 


Association  ol  Flight  Attendants.  AR-CIO 

Defenders  ol  Wildlife _ 

Intel  Corporation  . 


Laborlndustnr  CoaMioii  tor  Intemational  Trade  . 

Pli«r,  Inc  

RMI  Company  

Semiconductoi  Industry  Associatio* 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Advance  Publications  . 


American  Greytnuod  TrKk  Operatoi]  Assa  . 

Apple  Computer  Corp  

Awndale  Industries,  Inc 

ABO  Securities  Corp 

Bear  Steams  1  Co 

Boundary  Gas.  bic 

BATMAN  Corp 

C-3,  Inc 


Wactifts 


31117 

6J75JI0 

602.77 


7MJ0 


4jaj3 


2.711.7$ 


Car  Audn  Specialists  Asu  (CASA)  

Cordova  Distnct  Fishermen  United,  he 

Embassy  of  Malaysia    

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Federated  Cash  Management  Sytteais  . 

First  Annapolis  Savings  Bant  fSS 

Guess.  Inc  

Hartwur  Group  Ltd 

Hone  Bo  Office,  he 


Ulinois  Dcpl  of  Children  I  Family  Sefwas 

Iroquois  Gas.  Inc  ._ 

tf  Working  Group  . 


Manne  Engineers'  Benefidil  Asm  . 

Medtronic,  he _ 

J.  P  Morgan  Securities,  bic  . 


National  Fed  of  Sxieties  for  amical  Social  Wi 

Newport  Group 

North  Carolina  DepI  of  Natural  Resources  and 

Ocean  Slate  Power 

Paulucci  Enterpnses 

Sea  Hawk  Seafoods,  tac 

State  of  Connecticut  

States  ot  Artunsas.  et  al 

Ortun  Ejlerminating  Co.  Inc  

Kaleidoscope  Research  I  Marketing  Greof 

Albanian  Amencan  Dvic  League  

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  lac 

Foundation  Health  Corp ____ 

Institute  lor  Clinical  PO 


Southern  Calitomia  Rapid  Transit  Distnd  (SCRTD) 
Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  Counal 


Health  bisurence  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

AssKiatiori  of  International  AutomoMe  Mamiftctaan,  tac 

Guam  Commission  on  Sett  Detcrmnialmi 

Defenders  ol  Wildlife 

AJ"  MollerJIaersk  Une 

Agricultural  Satellite  Corp 


American  Integrity  Insurance  Co 

American  Investors  Life  Insurance 

Board  of  Cooperatnc  Educatmal  SanicK  . 
BMC  Industries  Ik  . 


Canadian  Institute  ot  Sted  Contnictioi  . 

Cartyle  Group  _ 

Cellular  Communications,  tac,  et  iL 

Chicago  City  Colleges  

Ca  Enterpnses,  tac,  el  al. 

Directors  Guild  of  America 

Dolasco.  Inc.  et  iL 

Dotasco.  tac . 


Vt*M 
1M»M 


112Jt 
1M.93 


I.7KM 


iMIM 


14437$ 


1.7S«Jt 

1J2IJS 

573.75 


\jaui 


liUM 

IjOOliO 

6.766i5 

550.00 


6.000J0 
6i90«) 
3.250.00 
6.750.00 


I1.147M 

36.00 

3.59310 

1.647  JO 


General  Aviation  HOTiitKtiavj 
Home  Shopping  Netvnrti.  tac  „ 

Johnson-Simmons  Co  

Life  Caic  Services  Corp  

Maniott  Coqwitm 


Netand  Busmtss  Aiicraft  Asm  ._ 

Northwesl  Airlines,  tac  

Profit  Shanng  CoukiI  of  Anenca  . 
Rai*\  Boskalis  Westminster  NV 


Staica,  tac  (  For:  Steico  Ftsteaef  t  Fargiaf  CMp«yl  . 
Toichmarti  Corp 


Washmgton  Ana  Banlws  Abu  . 

WorUspan 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Co  

Ciba-GeiB  Carp 


Gnatar  Orlando  Anatioi  Arttwilif 
Made  Shipping,  tac  . 


Cotorado  Rner  Dternr  Dotiihiitors  Assa 

tatamatioaal  Fad  of  Pnfessional  t  Tachacal  D^aaen  . 

Claaii  Foals  Dawtapaiaot  Caattiaa 

ttRMamass  Sociatjr 

Migaal  H.  I^osto 

Anlencan  Free  Trade  Assa 


N2J0 


6J)53.75 

6.067.10 

6.035  50 

21.00 


I55J5 
76.75 


MOJO 

3.7iU7 


510JI0 
142$J0 


37SJ0 


IMM 


6.000.00 

773i3 

2.0D0.K 


4i0 


».7f 
4J0 


16.17 
10.12 


2lt00 
350.00 


32.46 
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Oiinizition  or  MmdiMl  Filmi 


Emptoyn/Clitflt 


Rectipls 


EiQcnditum 


0( 
Oi. 
Ol. 
Oi. 

fc. 

h. 
II. 
>. 
Oi. 


Ot. 

»l. 

k. 

Ii. 
h. 
•(. 
k. 
b. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


IM  Wishmitor.  DC  20009 

nOO  WisAinfton.  X  2000S  . 


he.  1726  inti  SliMl 
D.  D|H.  1341  G  Slnet. 
Dto  iMf*  t  IMS.  iOO  ira  Hwpslmi  Am..  NM.  IIOOO  NaAinilM.  K  20037  . 

k 

k 


k. 
k. 


hn  EHM.  m  im  St .  NW  )  nhinitM.  K  2000« 


NomM  R  Uk.  19600  DM  ym 


Ntumann  Dnw  Bentftoa.  OK  97006-1999 


Rotot  CdpU.  K  F  SInel.  IM  flasAington.  K  20001 

EMrenc  Mustnti  Asui.  20C|  E)*  St .  m  Wasnmiton.  DC  2000( 

Mm  M.  Ellit.  1120  FiidaM  *ii*iiu<  Rowille.  C*  9M78  

Uv%  M  Ellrmi.  1«SS  PttinjyMnii  Am  .  NW.  11260  Wislifn|toii.  OC  20004 


OinHy  k  EtaMtk.  1300  Caa^Kticiil  Am..  M>  HbskmilM.  K  20036 

bmv  FmIi  Mucin'  Ik.  Ont  tibix  Ont«r.  t2S00  1200  17th  Stmt  Omimi.  CO  00202  . 

1.  Bwry  Ewiiin.  324  Mnn  Ml.  1900  Tulu.  OK  74103  . 

Ctitivl  tatlmy  Ewi.  IllO  Mxtti  Ottx  Roxl  1200  Arlmiton.  VA  22201 

Piitl  k  EgujM.  600  Ptnnsyin^j  Aw  .  S£.  1200  Wasnmiton.  K  20003 

todrm  W  Emk]   1016  I6tn  3rMt.  M  Wishin(toii.  OC  20036 


S.  EMf.  1016  I6lb  SI. 


NM  Wasliin(tiHi.  K  20036 


Fatin  I  B*asOT  1 140  ConnK  cut  Am.  Mt.  ISOO  Mastiin|ton,  DC  20036  . 

F.  S  Falloii  )t .  4202  Mist  Matt  n  Amkm  13-4  Tamoa.  a  33614  

Fan*  Cndit  CmkiI.  SO  F  StrH  .  M.  1900  Maslim|ton.  DC  20001 

"1  MastHnitw.  K  2OO05  

k^..  m.  KM  Wailuniton.  K  20036  . 


Innct  Ftalmi.  1313  L  StrwI. 
Oama  G.  FarfgaM.  1020  19n 
iKt  Faf|»wi  hmatn.  Ik.  03  tttifluit  Am..  K  WasDmitgn.  DC  20002  . 


Da. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 

IH. 


iSlnrt 


iSliM 


IOS0  20t1i 
IJ.  FantH.  112S  IStk 
1 1  Fanh.  1319  F  SI .  Ml 
Jm  Fitai.  24S  Sacond  SI .  IK 
Jhms  K.  Rator.  12300  Tnnbra^ 
H.  1  Facta.  1700  K 
Hm  Oil*  Fat.  1424  16dl  Si.. 
Siiy  K.  FoAar.  1700  K  Stnat. 
Mm  FKunU.  1244  19Hi 
IMr  Oait  FfimM.  11S5  21 
Alaa  H  nnnlac.  3700 
km  Fliaw.  245  Sacaad  Stnal 
I  H  Flafd.  3306  FaMcK 
I  r.  Friqr.  206  6  SL.  K. 
~k 
k 


Sicramanto,  CA  95816   

S|atL  Ml  Masniniton.  X  20005 
•500  MajMnitMi.  OC  20004  ... 

llasliinjtMi.  X  20002  

Partoay  Roclwilla.  MO  20(52 


iStiat. 


S-1900Ai1in|tM.VA  22209-1904. 

M.  1604  NasKinftw  DC  20036  

11200  Nashiniton.  X  20006  ....... 

Ml  MijAinitoa.  X  20036 


I  Cantmntal 


\  I  Sliatl.  Ml.  NSO  WasltmitM.  DC  20036  . 


Plaza  777  Ham  Sliaat  Fort  mtli.  R  76102  . 

K  Wajhiniton.  X  20002 .___ 

i(M  Cautt  iMeundna.  VA  22310 

1201  NasAaiflaa.  OC  20002 


PaiMisih  laia  Ammh.  I 


Ml.  ilOOO  Nashnttaa.  K  20006-4610  . 

MOO  Nasknilaa.  K  20004  

319  F  St..  Ml.  1700  NasAiajtoii.  K  20004  _. 

BttOa  CiMi  N  49016 


k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


k. 
k. 

k. 


LFna.! 

k 
k 


ro.  FiHi.  rA  if»M 

c  fwtttm.  729  IM  a* 
■  T.FiaaaHi.ltSIM 
MKFmi.  Hit 

,I4H^ 


CMBM.Frib.PilL0B]7Sr 


Frim  i  l«4Mr.  1775 

;.  p.  Fal»i|.  1317  F  Sttaal.  I 

Fmbmv  HnMfS  flv  Amncj, 

Mh  p.  (M.  Om  Mbu  Sqa 

FMMi  I  IMdwiiw.  1112  itn  Stiaal  Ml.  1750  Niilmiton.  X  20036 

laq  FamHar.  3707  Maadaiai 

LHlikFartf.  174Slanano 

M«  H.  Fat  750  ITHi  Stnat 

k 
!■  OwM  I  Tmht.  7S«  17tl 

k 

k 


Iraca  PC  8a  61700  Mianapdiv  R  46261 . 
tons  HiflNnr.  41200  Artmiton.  VA  22202  „ 
1. 1  1100  Waslwutoo.  X  20006 


Sbnl,  Ml.  IIIN  NulMflaa.  K  20006  . 


Anna.  Ml,  WO  NMkaiin.  DC  20001 


iritk  CmI.  M  49016-3M  - 
OMCt.  a  33t(l-656l  - 
K  20005  .-_ 
K200tS 


K 


lMriOi.K  20036 

iMftaMB.  K  20006 

iki.  26  2M  SL.  K 
DC  20(13  - 


K  200(2. 


Amancan  Inn  t  Slaal  iastituta  . 
AkIw  Indastnas.  Inc 


Associaton  ol  Pntrassna  Rental  Or|aniiatioia 

Badtord  Properties   

Building  Industnr  Assn  of  Savthani  Calrfoniia  ... 
Chickaslta  Cotton  Oil  Co  . 

Citfo  Pelroleurn  Corp  

Communications  Satellite  Coir 


Canstnidion  Industni  Air  Qualily  CoalRoi  (CIAQC) 
Counol  lor  Solid  Maste  Solutions 
Council  ol  Great  Lakes  Gomtmis 

DSC  Communications  Corp  

Hait-Culp  International  

International  Ciannfacial  Fdundatioas  

Ifltemational  Telecharge.  Inc 

lewisli  National  Fund  

Midlands  Consotmrn  

National  CeliuKf  Resellers  Assa 

PKifiCare  Health  Systems 

Paramount  Communication.  Inc  . 
Plwanii  Mutual  Ute  Insurance  ... 
Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manulactuicis  Assa  (PMA) 

Rmai.  Inc  „. 

Satellite  Bn»dcastin|  (  Communicatms  Assn _. 

Sims  Malker    (for  Cieditors  Alliance  far  Freight  ..J 

Maste  Conwrsion  Srstems.  Inc 

Tayapai  Telephone  Ejchanje 

Title  One  Home  Impmement  Lenders  Assa  . 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Apei  Marine  Corp  

Bender  Shipbuilding  t  Repair  Ca,  Inc 

Ubeity  Mantime  Corporation  

Medical  Care  International.  Inc  . 

REN  Corporation.  USA 

Surgical  Care  Attiliates.  Inc  

T/2  Medical.  Inc  

Mildemess  Society  . 


Oieion  Graduate  InsMuta  of  Science  (  Tacliaila0  . 

American  Fed  ol  GoMmment  Employaas 


Alliance  ol  Gowmment  Managers 

Fiench  t  Company  (For  Int'l  Electionics  Manutactuitts  I  Consumars  ol  Amar- 
ica.  Inc). 

Fraact  t  Company  (ForMontgomeiy  Maid  6  Co.  Inc) 

FrancA  t  Company  (For.Wieels.  Inc) 

htamatanal  Assn  of  Machinists  (  AeipspKa  Woilan 


Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabricators 


Memational  Assn  ol  Chiefs  of  Polica  . 


Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  lac 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employaes  _. 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empk^aes  _ 

Church  Alliance 


Service  Employees  International  Uam  . 

Amancan  Eiptess  Co  

Conoco.  Inc 

Dillingham  Constnictian  Group 

GMal  Manne.  hie _ 

Haida  Corporation 

Nulmn.  bic 


Norttiem  Air  Cargo  

US  Borai  t  Chemical  Carp 

Williams  Companies _ 

Califomia  Assn  of  Hospitals  t  Health  Systatnt 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America  _ 

Food  Research  t  Action  Center 

Fnends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  

National  Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cantan 

National  Industrial  Transpoitatwn  Laagua 

Consumer  Federation  of  Amcncj 

Chevron  Companies  . 
Defenders  ot  Wildlife  . 
Secure  Group 


Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Ca  _____ 

Fnends  Committee  on  National  legislation 

Brunswicli  Corp  __. 

Amancan  Secunly  Fence  Corp  

Coalition  Against  Nonetfectne  Lighting  Pretaction  Tach  _. 

Foley  t  Company.  Inc  (For  National  Consulting  Stralefias,  hic)  . 

OeSoto.  hK  _ _ 

Glaio.  Inc 


KallouCa  

Coalition  to  Protect  the  bitegnty  ol  Aiaancan  Iradniiails 
National  Assn  of  Mutual  bisuianca  Cos ..- 

Rackwell  International  


Fob  Weinberg  I  Bennett  (For  Jnstal-M|an  Ca)  

For  Bennett  t  Tunier  (ForJIalional  CaaMiaa  tat  Caactr 

Amancan  Soc  of  Clincal  Oncoloo - 

BnstolJlyais  Co  

Rsoos  Corp  

Healthcare  Manageawnt  AltamatiMt.  he 

Holtmann-La  R«he.  he  

Johnson  (  Winson  

laderle-frans  Bolorcals 


Ibflional  Sloan-Mtering  Cmubk  Cealer 
Natianal  Coalition  hx  Cancer  Raiaarcli  .. 

Na>  MidiCo  Assoaates.  he  

Pictans  Caanty  Medical  Center  

Setona  Labaratones.  he  

Mnlass  Cable  Assn.  he 


Mcleod  t  Pins  (for Jlmencan  Soytwan  Asia) 

Hdaod  1  Pires  (Fwfirst  South  Predacta  Credit  Asia) . 

Milh  hdustry  Fauadatiaa 

Wha  Conpaay 


Aaaaciatad  BuiMers  t  Cantiaclgn.  he  . 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America  

Seuthani  CalilanMa  Gas  Ca 

ValdaiMtt  Saoaly m 


Fadaral  Nana  lean  Hartlifa  Cari 


10.712.50 

"mIooo'oo 

15.000.00 
43.920i5 
15.000.00 
43.920.25 
lO.OOO.OO 
5.000.M 
90.000.00 
10,0OO.N 
23.600.00 


31,500.M 
10.000.00 


33333J0 
22,500.00 
11,250.00 
30.000.00 
22.625iS 
16,370.37 
15,0OO.N 
16.6i9J( 


1.000.00 
2.775.00 


9.400.00 
70,000.00 

3,950.00 
32,000.00 


517.50 
6.6(1.25 
3.829.22 

smn 

352.00 


16,001.55 


13,007.96 
45,223.00 


l,M7iO 


1.150.000.00 

7J20.00 

13,524.00 

3.75O.0O 

1,937.50 

3.75O.0O 

5,525.00 

7,500.00 

3.75000 

4.027  50 

1.500.00 

20.000.00 

28.50000 

22205 

4.154.88 

U92.00 

6.500.00 

6.95000 

1.400.00 

3 19  JO 


25,000.00 
5,193.60 
4,455.00 


3,050.00 
IJOOOO 

"iimoo 

lOOM 


__ 


420J)0 

"""saiio 

USSM 
2.66S.50 

'i'JMM 

4.665M 

5,000.00 

S91i$ 


3JI2M 


1.939.64 


543.(2 

■■—- 


7J72.12 

863.05 

2,284.32 

1.4(2.70 

*l"5«il 


105.34 
2.733.95 


275.00 
1.060.07 


3.624.56 
404.55 


906.29 
467.9* 
(22.51 


1,000.00 
1.100.W 


103  J6 

U45.96 

50.57 

915.91 


1,4592( 


24,745.16 
352.00 


231.76 
4.897.27 
5.397.73 
1.054J6 


1,204.97 

...„._._ 

257.69 
908.00 
673.10 
776.34 
726.85 
693.80 
722.35 
6(2  J3 
75200 
653  03 
3,02(.00 


151.00 

9J0 

39.00 


1,635.00 
77.94 


(7.00 


12.00 


U75.00 
2(3.00 
24.06 

"tt.H 


»» 


32.00 
150.00 


349.61 

43,140.99 
Il9i4 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Oianaation  or  Indiviilual  Filin| 


Diudia  R  Fuquay.  727  North  Washiniton  Stmt  Meumlna.  V«  22314 

Gate  t  Tucktf,  2120  I.  StTwt.  NW.  HIO  Wasfiintton.  DC  20037 

William  C  Gaicf.  6849  Old  Dominioo  Dr..  I3S2  McLaan,  V*  22101  . 


Galland  Khanicli  Moiu  I  GartinUa.  P.C..  1054  31d  StratL  NW  SMWid  Fknr  Washinftm.  K  20007 

Oe 

Da „ 

Do „. _ 

Do _ „ _ 

CurtU  8.  Cans,  421  Nnr  Jttjtr  Avnua.  S£  WastiinftM,  DC  20003 

Ifeola  Gara.  950  North  Washmiton  StrMt  Wnandna.  V«  22314 

Sara  G  Garland,  314  Massachusetts  Aw .  NE  Washmjton.  DC  20002  „. 

Lac  D.  Gamjan.  1015  fitlaenth  Street,  m.  1802  Wasliin|t«i.  OC  20flOS 

Janma  C  Gatto,  230  E  Broadway  1901  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  Ml  11-2451 

Hart  Gaoell.  1400  16th  St.,  m.  1320  Washmiton,  OC  20036 

Grail  Gehrtia.  900  17th  Street,  WW  Washington,  OC  20006 

David  A.  Gartwi.  655  ISIh  SItaet,  NW.  1300  Wasliin|to<i,  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Matthew  Gersoh,  1600  Eye  Street,  m  Washmiton,  DC  20006 

Karl  0.  Gilbert,  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washin|ton,  X  20005 


Tod  I.  Gimbet.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mart  R.  Ginsbefi,  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  10th  Floor  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ginsburg  Feldman  I  Brass,  Chartered,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  MOO  Washin|toa.  DC  20036  .., 

Katharine  Gleeion,  1400  Soteenth  Street,  NW,  1320  Washington,  DC  20036  

Horaca  0,  Godfrey,  910  16th  St,,  HH.  S-402  Washington,  OC  20006 

Godfrey  Associates,  IrK,  15  Golf  Courw  Road  Littleton,  NC  27850  

Kaylynn  Goaber,  1600  Wilson  Bouleva'd,  11000  Arlington,  ¥A  22209  

John  A.  Gonzalez,  1745  Jeflerun  Davis  H»y .  I120C  Arlington,  VA  22202 


Richard  F,  Goodstem.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  #500  Washmgton.  DC  20036 _ 

Stephen  Gordon,  1016  16lh  St ,  mt  Washington,  OC  20036    

Brenda  I  Gore,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  2600  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Margaret  A.  Gottlieb,  1101  17th  Street,  m.  4705  Washington.  K  20036  

Graham  1  James,  2000  M  Street,  m.  1700  Washington,  DC  20036  

Greater  New  Torti  Hospital  Assn,  555  West  57th  Street  15th  Floor  New  Yortt  NT  10019 ,.„ 

Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  c/o  Ellie  Weilenmann  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washmiton.  K  20036  . 

Nancy  Green,  900  I7th  Street,  W»  Washington,  DC  20006  

Phyllis  Gracnberier,  1400  K  Street,  m  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 

Anne  Greenfield,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

R,T,  Greii.  900  19th  Street,  NW,  HOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


Greyhound  Lines,  Inc,  1101  14lh  Street.  NW,  11201  Washington,  DC  20005  ,., 

Lon  Gnbbm,  1128  16lh  Street,  m  Washington,  K  20036 _ 

Kathryn  Gnesmgei,  2001  Pennsytvania  Ave..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  — 

Jerame  Grejsman,  65  Grove  Street,  1347  Wellesley.  MA  02181  _. 

Carlos  A.  Guerra.  23733  North  Scottsdale  Road  Scottsdale,  U  85255 _ 

Maty  Scott  Guest.  1919  Penniytvama  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Washmiton,  DC  20006  . 


Anne  Hall,  100  East  Broad  Street  Columbus,  OH  43271-0251 

Manan  Hall-Crawford,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE.  1301  Washmgton,  DC  20003  . 

William  A  Hanbury,  One  Lincoln  Center,  11180  SyrKusa.  NY  13202  

Handgun  Control,  l«,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  11100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Rose  M  Hanes,  1325  G  Street.  NW.  11003  Washington,  OC  20005 

Stuart  B  Hardy.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Patncia  L  Harmemng.  316  Pennsytvania  Ave .  SE.  1301  Washington.  DC  20003  , 

Marra  Hams.  729  15th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Richard  M  Hams,  501  School  St.,  SW  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20024 

David  Hartman,  501  School  Street,  SW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20024 

Kathryn  Joann  Hawes,  8701  Georgia  Ave ,  1701  Silver  Sfinng,  MO  20910 

Charles  E.  Hawluns  III,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  , 


James  W  Hawtans  III,  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20005  

Peter  M,  Hayes,  214  Massachusetts  Ave,,  NE,  1310  Washington,  DC  20002 

Paul  Haan,  1401  New  Yorti  Aw ,  m.  11100  Washington,  OC  20005  _, 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc,  1025  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW  Washin|toa.  DC  20036 

William  H.  Hecht,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  1507  Washington,  DC  20003 

Robert  M.  Heine,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  1900  Washmiton,  OC  20006 

Richard  Helter,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Yorti  NY  10048  

Lewis  H,  Helm,  7000  Millwood  Road  BeUicsda.  MD  20817  

Cadnc  R.  Handncks.  601  Indiana  Aw,,  IM  1900  Wasliin|too,  OC  20004 

Do 

Charlotte  W,  Hertiert,  729  15th  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20005 

Hercules,  Inc,  Hercules  Plaja  Wilmington,  D£  19894    

Richard  A  Hatrett,  1600  M  St,.  NW.  1702  Washington,  K  20036  

Jo-Ann  I  Hemcli  18O0  K  Street,  m.  1530  Washington  OC  20006 

Ted  Allen  Heydinger,  311  First  Street,  UN,  1500  Washmgton,  DC  20001 

Bartiara  L  Hiden,  1101  16th  Street,  IWIf  Washington,  DC  20036 

Maureen  K  Hinkle,  801  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Evan  Hirsche,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

J.  0.  H«le,  3137  S.  14th  St.  Ariin|ton,  VA  22204  _ 

Hobts  Straus  Dan  t  Wider.  1119  H  St..  NW.  iSOO  Nisliiniton,  OC  20006 

Oo 

Do „ , 

Do 

Do 

Do„ 

Do. 
Oo. 
Do 


Gail  Hoffman.  1225  In  St.,  NW  II 100  W<tkin|tM.  K  20005 

Walter  F  Hoffmann.  418  7th  Stiwt,  SE  Washin|ton,  DC  20003  

William  1  Holayter,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washin|ton,  K  20036  ... 

Holland  I  Hart.  1001  PennsylvMia  Aw..  NW.  1310  Was)iin|ton.  K  20004  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 
Do. 


William  Holmbcri,  499  S.  Capitol  StiMt.  SN,  1406  Watt«ilM,  OC  20003  „ 
Holt  Miller  1  Associates.  2111  Wilson  BM..  1531  Artmilon.  VA  222D1-300( 

Oo 


Do _. 

Do          ,,  , 

Oo 

Do  ._ __ _ 

Do _ 

Do 

lewis  Guild!.  1911  R.  M»»r  Drive,  1702  Artiniton,  VA  22209 „ 

I  Lou  Guttman,  4  Wortd  Trade  Center  New  Yorti,  NY  lOOlS 

GA  Assn  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  Inc,  900  N  Hairston  Road,  Suite  D  Stone  Mountam.  GA  30083  - _ 

Hale  and  Dorr,  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW,  11000  Washm|ton,  DC  200O4    

Oo _    _ 

Oo 

Oo 

Anielynn  Hall,  1709  New  Yorti  Aw.,  PM  Washin|ton,  DC  20006 

EmptoyeiA^Mt 


United  Fresh  Fruit  t  VeftUble  Assa 

Black  t  Declier  Corp _, 

Automotwe  Parts  Rebuiklers  Assn 

All  Jamaica,  Ltd 


National  Assn  of  Thiatit  Owmis  , 
SouleCorp 


South  Atnca  Suiar  AssKiatm  

Testile  Rental  Seivicas  Assn  of  America  ,.._.___ 

Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  American  Ehctorale „ 

American  Academy  of  Physician  Assistants  

North  Dakota  AgrKultural  Products  Utiliatwi  CommissiM,  t 
American  Consulting  En|inaers  Council 


Zero  Population  GiDwth  , 
MIderness  Society 


Alvarado  Group  (tor  New  Profressme  Party)  „. 
Alvarado  Group  (For  Edison  ElectrK  kistitutc) 
Times  Minor  Corp 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenta,  he  , 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Miller  Bnewing  Company 


AmeiKan  Assn  for  Mama|e  1  Family  niatifii . 

Chugai-Upiohn,  Inc  

Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc 

Godfrey  Associates,  Inc  


American  Waterways  Operators,  lac  . 

Rockwell  International  Corp  

Brawning-Fems  Industries,  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empkiyacs  . 

TRW.  Inc  _ 

Direct  Marketini  Assn 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturen  Aua  -, 


WiMeniess  Society 

American  Psychiatnc  Assn  „....«„_„ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

US  Telephone  Assn 

American  kitamational  Auioimbile  Duieirs  Ann 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Council  for  a  Lnrable  Wortd 

Giant  Industries,  Inc 

O'Connor  8  Hannan  (For:8lancMield  I  MiM) 

Moms  Communications 

Nae|le  Outdoor  Advertisin|  

O'Connor  8  Hannan  

Bettis  Rainstord  

Rraerton  Investment  Corp  _.. 

Simpson  Thacher  t  Bartlelt  (for  Sol  GoUman  Estala) 

Western  Electrochemical  Company _________„ 

TCfi  Sennces,  Inc  

New  Yorti  Mercantile  Esbanit 

National  Corp  for  Housini  Partnerskips 

Pine  Street  Inn  

Rmerview  Towers  Limited  Partnership 

State  Street  Development  Corp 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America ____________________ 

Bax  One  Corporation  

San  Oiego  Gas  I  ElectrK  

Cookfair  Spector  8  Hanbuiy  (fwiOimtt  Mm  Hitiaa) 

Ropulation^nvironmenl  Balance 

US  Chamber  of  Commem 

San  Diego  Gas  8  Electric  

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors.  Inc 

American  Road  8  Transportation  BuiMen  Asai _________ 

National  Porti  Producers  Council  

International  Fed  of  Professional  I  Teclincal  En|iMtn 

Associated  Builders  (  Contrectors.  Inc 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  AssaciatM  OIMA) 

Salt  Riwr  Proiect  

National  Cooperatne  Business  Assn „ 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates.  Inc  (Forftaby  RaiKb  Co) 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co 

New  York  Mercantile  Eachanie 

(ForJtssociated  Public  Safety  CommonieatieiB  Officers) 

Pierson  (  HendiKks  (For:Multinational  Business  Servns) 

Pierson  8  HendiKks  (ForWashiniton  Trensportation  Supcrwtan Ata) 
Assxiated  Builders  8  Contractors,  bic 


ICI  AmerKas.  Inc 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Coq)  

Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufacturen  Assa  . 

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn  

National  Audubon  Sociely 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

ne  Industries,  tnc  

Bristol  Bay  ku  Health  Coip 

Nodiak  Area  Natme  Assn 

Maniilao  Assn , , 

Matlakatia  Indian  Community , - 

Miccosukae  Tnbe  of  Indians  d  Ftotito  

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians  

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp 

0|lala  Sioui  Tnbe  ..„ 

0|lala  Sioui  Tnbe  PaMc  SaMy  ComisMi 

Hand|un  Control,  Inc 

Campaiin  for  UJl  Retorm-Political  Educaliea  ComniltM 
Mernational  Assn  of  Machinists  8  Aerospace  Wtarkars 

Alycsks  Pipeline  Sonne*  Co  

CitlD  Wioleum  Corp  

Ctunol  tor  Solid  Waste  Sohitiois  

Gmxy  Manufactunrs  of  Anenca.  bK 

PiKkMi  Metals  PmdHCMs  Gmiip 

Seatrs  U4wd  Grid  _ 

SoHtkland  Caipontion 

StiNaratar  Hinmi  Company 

IWrasU  Ethanel  Auttnnty  1 1 
U*  Software  Alliance  (ASA)  . 
Afncultural  Producers — 


10665 


3^il0 


1.732J0 


369  JS 


S2SJ0 

tmsn 


175100 


n3»M 
itmm 
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vmM 


tan 


UOM 
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3J00.0t 
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509.10 
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8J00.00 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


Orpoiutioii  a  Mmdual  Tilmi 


Employef/ClKiit 


Rtraipts 


Eipenditures 


Do. 
Od. 
Bd. 
b. 
Ol. 
0». 
D*. 


0». 

Do. 


Fortt. 


HonKport  bifonrntnii  Tni 
HclUfl  J.  HoofHidi*.  706  E 
Honar  Ei«<D  ^<"*>  Ekctnc 
Kiim  A.  HKMf.  2111  Iffftna 
Milt  Hoptans.  17»  K  SL.  NN, 
Ikptam  I  Sdttw  |N>sliiii|lMl 

Oo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


130  Bit  Stntt  Sliten  Jslind.  NT  10301 
I!  RmO.  flOl  Ptnenii.  AZ  850^ 


C  Hptritm.  hK.  PO  Bo  908  Bloointn|tiiii.  M  47402  ..... 

Dtm  Hi|tn»T  Agl  407  Ar1tn|tMi.  V*  22202 

1914  »f»jhin|ton,  X  20006  

818  Kdi  Stmt.  M.  6Ui  flow  Wt$liiii|(n.  DC  20006 


rr4t 


NN.  (1100  WasDinitDii.  DC  2000S  . 
•350  Wnliiiiftixi.  DC  20001 


ttamtmn.  122S  E»  StMtJ  I 

R  *^  )knt.  122  C  Snet. 
HDSVital  4uoci3lni  of  I 
lacl  N  Houston.  900  II  Hur 
WinHoatn).  161SHStrM(.  I 

[  D  Huddltston.  499  S  dipitol  Stmct.  SW.  IS07  WaikinftM.  K  20003  . 

Do 

to 

to 


state  74  N  Pead  SI  Albany  NY  12207  .... 
Rotd.  Suite  D  Stow  Moontjm.  GA  30083  . 
Withmiton.  DC  20062 


B«tt>  HiNtwn.  1627  K  Stmt.  I  ».  4300  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

RolMit  (BoD)  Huirw.  23/333  I  •dmxit  Aw  Atlanta.  GA  30308 

Sliaren  M  Huftm.  173S  I  St.  M.  Soite  704  WasHiniton.  DC  20006 

f  McKatl  Hii|0.  3414  R.  Enw  lan  Stntt  A/tiii|toii.  VA  22207 

WN  HuKtr  t  Asuciatn.  2IOt-A  Gallows  Roiij  Vmnt.  VA  22180  . 


Hunton  I  Williams.  2000  Pnntotvania  Am.,  m.  tSOOO  Washin|toii.  DC  20036 

Ganrt  f  Hurley,  3O50  K  Stuel  m  1330  Waslnniton.  K  20007  _.. 

HCA  The  Htalthcan  Co.  One  Hrt  Plaia  PO  Ba  3S0  Naslwllc.  TR  37202-OS50  

Kevin  J  l|li.  3001  Butteftield  load.  Oik  BiwA.  I  60521  

Indettndent  Insurance  Agents  Bl  America.  Inc.  127  S  Peyton  Stnat  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

Industnal  Truck  AssKialion   !l50  K  Street.  WH.  1210  WasNnfton.  DC  20006  

Industnai  Dnion  Dcoartmni  Ifi-OO.  SIS  ISIh  St .  IM  1301  Washington.  DC  20006 


bit'i  Unnn.  United  Auto  Aerosotce  (  A|nc  Implement  Womers.  Wofliers  of  Amenca  luaw)  8000  E.  JeftenM 

Ml  48214  , 

International  Assn  of  ttacnmi!^  I  Aefospace  Noiiiefs.  1300  Connecticut  Am.  IM Wistiinfton.  DC  20036  . 

International  SpMdwey  Corp.  fUl  Musia  Am.  Daylona  Beacti.  fl  32114  _ 

Memational  Union  of  Bnctlay^n  I  Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15tli  St..  MR  Wtsl)in|ton.  K  20005  

Edne  Irvine.  7430  Second  AMitie.  4300  Detrwt.  Ml  48202  .._ 

Jolin  IsaKS.  no  Maiylaod  At^.  m.  Washmiton.  K  20002 

Imn  Pimiips  1  l«lw.  CMd,  POO  Pnnsyfinni*  Aw..  MR.  4600  WnlMfton.  K  20006 

SS::::: ::::::::  zz:::::::::::::!^ 

RillMn  m.  Jackson,  1400  A  Sti  let.  MW  WasHinjton.  DC  2OO05  

CandKt  tomes.  1401  Rnr  Toi  i  Aw.  M.  11100  Wishmiton.  K  20005 

WenMI  Unim.  245  R  Waco  >  0  Bee  2940  Wictiita.  16  67201-2940   ... 

UmSa  tonckis.  1025  Connactic  it  Awnue,  M*  Wasliington.  DC  20036 

jMiar  k  BlocL  21  Dupont  C<i  to.  NH  WisDinglgn.  DC  20036 


DMmt. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


i »  Strwt.  RW.  11019  tRasHinfton.  K  20005 

SI ,  *»  Washinfton.  X  20015 

"    #600  Washiniton,  K  20004  _.. 

Stnet.  RW.  4800  Cast  Wasliin|ton.  OC  20005-3307 


bMt  MR,  1502  WMMiton.  K  20006  . 
MR.  1202  Naskiniton.  DC  20005 

Strwl  Rn  Yon  RV  lOOlO 


b- 

E.J 

to- 

to- 
to- 
k- 
to- 
to- 
to- 


SlMnyF 


I  Ctmm.  1001 

iBCSaid.m:mn 


Wnlmiton.  DC  20005 


Harm  toltmar  1400  Eye  SI 

tomes  W  Winson  Jr.  1156  1 

Stanley  L  Jelinson.  5344  29l» 

Susan  E  JoAnon,  633  Pennsyinnia  Aw ,  M. 

toAnson  i  Gidts.  PC  1301  I  '  "      " 

to 

to 

iMtaii  K  kkMtn.  im  R 
totwN.  toon.  1101  ISUi  SI 
DmM  R  tonts.  105  iUt  22ni 
torn  toy  Rnm  (  ftf.  14f0  6  Stmt.  NN.  1700  Watknfto*.  K  20005-2000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


2300  H  Stint.  RN.  1900  Wa]ti»|lw.  DC  20037  . 
&55  H  SbiA  Ml!  1303  NaslHvlM.  DC  inurZIII 


813504 

K  20001 


DC2000t  . 


American  Council  of  intentational  Ptrunnel 

AmBase  Corp  

Business  lmmi|ratian  Coalition _ 

Fniit  Growers  League  of  tocfcsoi  County 

Home  Insurance  Co  

Insh  Immigration  I 
McDonald's  Corp 


Mountain  Plains  AgrKultural  S«rvic*  

Rational  Agricultural  Coalition  „ _ 

Snake  Riwr  Farmers  Assn  

Teus  t  SoutliiRstem  Cattto  Rtistn  Jbn 

Teus  Ranchers  Labor  Assn  

Western  Range  Assn  


National  Assn  of  Mott|a|t  Bnktrs  . 


AmerKan  Mantinw  Olficen  Sanici 

Alliance  to  Saw  Energy  

Estate  of  Helen  Wodell  Halbadi  

Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Taas  , 


Federal  Agncvltural  ktortgage  Corp  (FanMf  Mm)  . 

National  Agrcultural  Chemicals  Assn  

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

Rogers  Amerxan  Cabto  Systems.  Inc 

SandOi  Corp  

Tandy  Corporation  

US  Sugar  Corp 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amefica  


(SA  Assn  of  Petrotoum  Rataitors,  Inc 

U.S.  Chamber  ol  Commerce _ „. 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  Inc  (For  Bmwn  t  Wlliamson  Totacts  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  BATUS.  hic) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (For  Farmers  Insurance  Group  of  CompanitsI  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  Mars,  Inc)  

HecM  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  National  Assn  lor  Ihe  Support  of  long  Term 

Carel 
Hacht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (ForNorthwest  Independent  Forest  Manufacturer) 

Hacht  Spencer  8  Asso  (For:W(sttfn  Fonst  Mustnis  Asm) ~. 

Fluor  Corporation _ „ 

Georgia  Power  Company „ 

National  Council  of  AfmuRural  Employin 

Wamer-ljmbert  Co  


Long  Island  Lighting  Co  .... 
National  Club  Association  . 


Waste  Manaiement,  Mc 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufactunrs  Assn  ol  the  US.,  kic 

Council  lor  a  Livable  \Rorld  

American  Teitile  Manufacturers  Injtitiitt.  Inc  

Employee  Relocation  Council  _ 

Rahe:ter  Tai  Council . 

American  Psychiatnc  Assn  , 


National  Coooeratiw  Business  Assn . 

Wichita  DisIrKt  Farm  Credit  Council 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  AmerKa.  Inc 

Adhesive  8  Sealant  Couwil.  Inc  

American  Assn  ol  Eleclromyograpliy  8  ElectrodiagoMlts  . 

American  Dental  Trade  Assn  

American  Diabetes  Assn  

AmerKan  Film  Mariieting  Assn  , 


Amencan  S«  lor  Cataract  8  RefnctM  SnrfHji 

Dental  Gold  Institute 


International  Sa  for  Hybrid  Mcnttoctmiei . 

National  Glass  Assn 

IKIdemess  Society 

US  Beat  Sugar  Ass* 

Toko.  Inc 


CoMacll  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 

Beaier.  USA 

Methodist  Hospitals  of  Dallas.  e«  *l. 

SnyderCeneral  Corp  

BHP-UTAH  Inleraationil.  tic  

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Mamrtactunn  .. 

Community  Service  Society  _ 

Centei  Corp   

Day  Kimball  Hospital 

Embassy  of  Ihe  People's  Republic  of  China  . 

Health  Policy  Coalition  _ 

Intemational  Telediarfe.  tnc 

Kentucky  Utilities 

laurel  Industries.  Inc 

Los  Angeles  County 


National  Assn  of  Stile  AaMors  ComptiolHi  t  Tinsiinn  . 

National  Beer  Wtioltsaton  Assn  

Royal  Tnistco  Ltd  

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


Southeni  Cilifonia  Ediso*  Compny  . 
SCMCofp 

letocommuncations.  Inc  , 
Nestinghoust  Electrv  Corp 


Mndham  Community  Memorial  HHfital.  Ik 

Amencan  Stores  Company . 

Newspaper  Afency  Corp 

American  Eipms  Co 

Hotel  Employees  8  Restaurant  EmptoyMS  IM1  Uoioi  . 

bitcmalional  Speedway  Corp  

Maitech  USA.  Inc 

Mitson  8  Nayigatnn  Company,  Ik 

Ibtonal  AcadenHis  of  Pnda 

Stock  hilomation  Gfonp 

US.  Telephone  Ass* 

Nisttaht  Faran 


fabirt  A.  Rapoia  Associates  (FotAtional  Rural  Htattli  Assn) 


5^81.25 


2J20i2 
....„.„ 

7.399  J5 


2.250.00 
U75.2I 


10,422.00 
31,250.00 
5,688.00 
8J71.00 
2,509.50 


13336.00 

2J55.78 

999.00 

7.220JIO 


15.000.00 
7.795.00 
2.500.00 

13.560.00 


IMOM 


5I.71SJ)0 


36,930.00 
101,730.96 


343.00 
4J06J0 


2,00000 
2,000.00 


130.20 


2.475.00 


I.5<2i0 


4.937.00 


6.I40J)0 


1.41  liO 
2.130.62 


12.603.09 


15.000.00 
34.000.00 
9.000.00 
7.500.00 
18M).00 


15.000.00 
15.000.00 
4J75.00 
11.250.00 


8.76 

2J»]96 

«"» 
120.79 


769.00 
U75.21 
t.5».tS 


1.00 
321.50 
566.20 


113.10 


121.10 

1,499.00 

207.00 

909.60 

2.000  A) 


51.710.00 


36.930.00 
101,730.96 

45JS142 

9.000.00 
6.113.79 


1.239J7 
40.00 


29.00 


293.00 


24.00 


752.00 


5.466.65 
137.70 
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OrianilitiM  or  bidividuil  Filinf 


Jim  mitJ.  1100  ITrt  Street,  m.  #1203  Wjshmjtw,  K  20036 

limes  L.  Kane  li,  1315  Vincent  Piece  Mclean,  VA  22101  

Donald  J.  bnwwski.  905  16th  St..  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20006  _.. 

Dennis  R.  Kanin.  Foley  Hoa|  (  EM  One  Post  Ottce  Square  Boston,  MA  02109  . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Am;  L.  Kardtll.  1200  17th  Stmt.  NW  Wajliifl|toii.  DC  20036  

Pliillip  J.  Kardis.  1745  Jitlerjon  Davis  Hi|lway.  11200  A/1in|ton.  VA  22202  ... 
Georit  Kassouf.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  KOO  Wastiineton.  K  20009  . 

William  R.  Kaul.  14615  lone  Oak  Road  Eden  Praine.  MN  55344-2287 

Bronrnn  A  Kaye.  1575  Eye  St .  m.  «200  Washington.  DC  20005 


Jim  Keane,  c/o  Dow  Lotines  t  Alliertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20037 

Oavid  L  Meatint  7322  Piney  Branch  Rd.  lalioma  Parli.  MO  20912 

Robett  J.  Kaete.  444  N.  Caprto*  Strwt.  1711  Wasliin|tM,  DC  20001  

Kniw  Shirtqr  t  AssociMts.  Inc.  919  Prince  Stntt  Ahundria.  VA  22314 

Do _..- 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Danea  M.  Kehoe.  1922  F  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Paul  J.  Wley.  2727  North  Central  Ave  Phoenix.  AZ  85004 

Harold  V  Kelly.  1025  Thomas  Jetlerson  St .  m.  #511  W  Washington,  K  20007  . 
John  A  Kelly.  1025  Thomas  Jetfefson  St.  IM,  1105  Washington.  DC  20007 


Edward  B.  Xenncy  i  Asswiates.  Inc.  499  S.  Capitol  St..  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20003  . 
J.  H.  Mnt.  1825  K  Stnet.  NW.  #305  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vytautas  Karbelis.  P.O  Bar  336  Seal  HarDor.  ME  04675  

Michael  L  Keriey.  1922  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sutanne  S.  Kerr.  110  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  K  20002 
T  Michael  Kerr.  1625  L  St.,  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Margaret  Kerry,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yorti.  NY  10010  

Richard  S.  Kessler.  709  D  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do._ _ 

Do 

Dale  Rodney  KetchVm.lMo'N'AtTan^^^^^^^ 

Carohm  Kjely.  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  _. 

Gene  Kimmelman.  1424  16th  St.  IM.  1604  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ronald  Kjphe.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Peter  C.  Kirliy,  900  17th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 


Dennrs  Dean  Kirk,  1331  Pennsytvania  Ave.,  IM.  11213  Washington.  DC  20004  „ 
Kihiland  t  Ellis.  655  15th  Stieet.  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20005 „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

KirtipatrKk  t  UcUiait.  1800  M  St..  IM,  S.  Lobby.  1900  Washin|loo.  DC  20036 

Donald  R.  Kirtley.  Hercules  Plata  Wilmington,  DE  19894  

Jerry  D.  Klepnef.  1625  L  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  J.  (BilO  Klinefelter.  25  tiiuisiana  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  


Theodore  Knappen.  1101  14th  Street,  IM,  11201  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Bruce  Knight.  415  Second  Street.  NE,  1300  Washington,  DC  20002  

Kevin  T.  Knobloch.  1616  P  Street,  NW,  #310  Washington.  DC  20036 

Darren  Kni/ftlie.  900  17th  Street.  IM  Washington,  DC  20006-2596  

Pstncia  C  Kohor.  1200  17th  Stieet.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  

Bart  Koehler,  Bo  021692  Juneau,  AK  99802  „ 

Timothy  S  Kolly.  2805  Meadow  Vista  Drive  Charlottesville,  VA  22906  „ 

Koniag,  Inc!  4300  B  Street.  #407  Anchorage,  AK  99503  

Paul  A  Korody  Ir,,  888  17th  Street,  IM.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mantyn  S.  Koss,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  IM,  •460-N  Washington.  DC  20004-2S0S  

Hugh  A.  Krenti.  c/o  Dow  lohnes  A  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Van  I.  Krtonan.  122  C  Street.  IM  #350  Washington.  DC  20001  „. 

Knvit  (  Knvit.  PC.  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Kroolh  t  Altman,  2101  I  Street.  NW,  #210  Washington,  K  20037 

Frederick  L,  Kumar,  8002  Sleepy  View  Lane  Spnngtield,  VA  22153 

Peter  Karros.  1055  Thomas  Jefterson  St..  IM.  #418  Washington,  K  20007 

Do  . 


Do. 

Do. 


John  R.  Kiite.  1455  Pennsytvania  Avenue,  IM.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004 , 

labw  Policy  Assn,  Uk.  1015  15lh  St ,  IM.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005  - 

Uboren'  IntI  Unnn  ol  North  Americi  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Janice  R.  Lachance.  80  I  Stnet.  NW  Washington,  DC  20O01  „.. 

Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr.,  1350  I  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005 

Sliayne  Ladner.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  St,  #200  Washington.  K  20003 

Gerard  F  Lamb.  2341  Jefferson  Oavis  Hwy.  #1100  Aflmgtoo.  VA  22202 

Martha  D.  Lamkin.  P.O.  Bar  3005  Columbus,  IN  47202 

Jill  Lancetot.  7100  Sycamore  Avenue  Takoma  Parti.  MD  20912  

Robert  D  Undis,  777  14th  St ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20005 

Bruce  Alan  Ijody,  2601  VHginia  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K  20037  

Do _ 

Do _ 

Do, 


Robin  W  Lanier.  1901  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washington.  K  20006 

Georie  D.  Upointe.  444  North  Capitol  Washington.  DC  20001  _ 

Oenisa  M.  Ijtr.  1025  Thonus  Jetfenon  Stiott,  MN,  1700  E  Washmgton,  DC  20007 

Do _. 

Do _ 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Oo 

Do 

Do „ _ 

Warren  Lasko.  1125  15th  Stnet.  UN  Wasliington,  DC  20O05 

John  M  Ijwson.  1350  Connictiait  Am.,  NW  1200  Washington,  DC  20036  _.... 

Richard  L  Liwson,  1130  17th  St.,  NW  Wtshington.  DC  20036 

Barbara  Leach.  777  14tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Leadership  Gontennce  on  Civil  Rights.  2027  Massachusetts  Auc.  NW  Ntsliinglon.  K  20036  . 

Uague  ol  American  Investors.  600  Hampshire  Road.  #200  WcsOaht  Villa|i.  CA  91361 

Michael  A  Ledeen.  7312  Western  Ave.  Chevy  Chase,  HO  20815 

Jane  Ueson,  900  ■  17th  Stnet,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-2596 

legislative  SIrategm.  1025  ThoMS  iencruo  Stnet.  NH.  f700-E  Wnhingtoo,  K  20007 

Do „ 


Employn/Ctieiit 


Financial  Eaeoitncs  Institute 


laborers'  IntI  Unnn  of  North  Anctica.  Afl-CB  . 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 

Humane  Saiety  of  the  U.S..  et  al. 

koquois  Gas  Transmission  Systetnt 

National  Venture  Capital  Asin 

Ttiermcdics.  Inc  

American  Psychotogical  Assn 

Rockwell  International 

Alliance  tor  Justn 

Cooperahve  Power  Auociatioil 

Amencan  Cyinamid  Co  . 

Chicago  City-Wide  Collefis  , , 

National  Taxpayers  Union  . 


Koefe  Company  (ForJUarm  Industry  Communicatiotts  t. 

THC  International  (FoT:lntemational  Public  Rclatms  Co.  ltd)  . 

Keefe  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates.  Inc) 

Australian  Barley  Board  

Boston  Capital  Partners.  Inc  

Limited,  Inc  

Manne  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn 

McDonnell  Douglas  Aitionaiitici  Co 

National  Assn  of  Ute  Undeiwritan 

U-Haul  Intl.  he  

Republic  Engineered  Steels.  Inc  

Perdue  Farms  Inc 


Hughes  Aircraft  Company  

American  Soc  of  Plastic  t  Reconstructive  Sorgtiy  . 

American  Supphr  Association  

International  Assn  of  Airport  Duty  Fne  Stores 

National  Customs  Brokers  t  Forwarders  Assn  of  Anienca  . 
Kent  A  O'Connor,  Inc  (For  Vista  Chemical  Company)  

ARAS  „. 

National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters  . 


tNomen's  Action  for  Nuclear  Oisannamcnt.  Inc.  il  (I. 

American  Fed  ol  State  County  A  Municipal  EmptoyMS 

Community  Service  Society   

National  Assn  of  Beverage  Importers 

Sandot  Corp  

Kessler  A  Associates  (ForJoseph  E.  Seagram  (  Sons.  Inc) 
Kessler  A  Asso  (For  Upjohn  Corp) 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council . 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empolyaes 

Wilderness  Society 

Law  Offices  of  Dennis  Dean  Kirti 

General  Motors  Cirp 

Management  Insights,  bic  

Service  Master 

Valhi.  Inc  

Sean:h  Group.  Inc  .._ 

Hercules.  Inc  . 


Amencan  Fed  of  State  Counlir  t  Municipal  EnptoyMS  . 

National  Wildlife  FederaUoo 

Greyhound  Lines.  Inc   

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Gmntn 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

Wilderness  Society  . 


American  Psychological  Assn  . 
Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 
tNorrell  Enterpnses,  Ix  


ConAgra.  Inc _ 

New  Yorti  Ule  kisuranct  Cooipany 

Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Armenian  Assembly  of  America 
City  ol  Jersey  Citys  Department  ot  Human  Rtsowcos  . 
Healthcare  Fmawing  Study  Group 


Allsup  A  Associates.  Inc  

Association  of  AdmintstratnA  law  Judges. 
Cooperatn*  of  American  Physicians,  Inc  .. 

Unifonned  Services  Disabled  Ratmos 

New  England  Council.  Inc 


Amencan  Fed  of  GownnmC  EmptaiMS  . 

Motorola.  Inc  . 

Independent  Insurance  A(e>ls  ol  America,  Inc  (MN 

Bath  Iron  l#or1u  Corp  

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc  

National  Taxpayers  Union 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

BJU,  Co 

Ciyogenic  Vacuum  Tichnoto|y  Co 

FAA-Congnss  Watch  


Rncatpis 


139.l32il0 


International  Mass  Retail  Assn 


International  Assn  of  Fish  and  Wildltfe  Ageneiai 

legislatme  Strategies  (For  Amencan  Independent  Mimn  Assn) 

legislatnre  Strategies  (For  Bndge  Products)  _ 

Legislatne  Strategies  (FoiCogeneralion  t  Independent  Power  Ciilila* 
Amenca,  he) 

Legislatne  Strategies  (ForK^onsolidated  Natural  Gas  Scrvce  Co,  Inc) 

lagislatmc  Strategies  (For  Detavsn  lake  Sanitary  OistncO 

Ugislatme  Strategies  (For:Globos  Intematnnal,  Inc) 

legislatne  Strategies  (For:Natmal  Unliupuwr  Assn)  

legislatne  Strategies  (ForMtural  Gas  Veficle  Coahtm)  

legislatne  Strategies  (ForTaas-lkw  Meuco  ^wcr  Compaaf) 

legislatne  Strategies  (ForJosco  Corp) 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  Ancnca 

Assn  for  Public  Breadcastrng 

National  Coal  Assn „. 

National  Assn  of  RoaKors  , 


liJ.  Enterpnits.  Mc 

Wildoriiess  Sooaty 

Amencan  Independent  Ritiners  Assn  . 

Associatad  Aeiatnn  Underwriters  , 

Bndge  Pioducts 


17.750.00 
2i«5.M 
lJ92iO 
632.50 
6.269i0 


SOOJO 
3.000.00 
169  JO 
MOJO 
723J( 

"liaS 

2.200JO 
2JOO.O0 
2J00J0 


4.000J0 


5.136.00 
1M3.5« 
1.192.00 

tatM 

4,159  JO 

3.00 

2M0M 

IMtM 

13X7.44 

IKJl 

4M0M 

l2.mjM 
9JOO.0O 
8.000JO 

TjimE 
nxiat 


UMM 
B.791J0 
9.000il0 


5JS7.00 

"vHaoJH 

15.000.00 
1.200  JO 
6.750ilO 
335.42 
900  JO 
2J$2J( 


2iOOJt 
20J0 


4Jt2J0 
IjlOOJI 


StlJS 


3,944  J9 
16.500.00 
2.996  JO 
5.000.00 
96L27 
tJtSlM 


JJMJ» 
I2J13J0 


IttJO 


2»J0 


MM 


3.I00J0 


525.00 


47.9D.0O 

sblw 

194.63 


13i( 
75JI 


41.00 
362  St 

ias3 


njsa» 
2s,su.od 

23J91K 


2.605.05 
2.625.05 
1.115.64 
1J6(J1 
2.493.71 
3.M 
226J0 

MM 

47jb 
......_.„.__ 


mm 


616.10 


311.91 

335.42 

10.00 


liCj3S.7l 


34.69 


S9t.7* 
35,t4(J6 


79.50 


S50J3 


207  Jl 


nx 


257.70 
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Oriiniutnii  or  Indnidual  Filmi 


EmptqcrA^ient 


Receipts 


Eiptndituns 


!  (Ml,  NW.  KM  WaHMltai.  K  20036 

<  itet.  NE  Wjjtmiton.  DC  20002  

'  ItTMt.  IC  WasHiniton.  DC  20002 


liufttf  Coin  Fills  Ctutch.  W  22M(  . 
NW.  MIO  Wtshinitni.  DC  20036  . 


.  UibMib.  1707  H 
Williim  G*w  Ltslw.  S17  C 
Itslwr  (  liiiss«ll.  Inc.  517  C 

Do 

Cni|  S  Usjtt.  23/333  PwOi^t  /Wc  Mlinta.  GA  30308 

Uimmit  0.  UtL  201  lames 

(tend  A.  lOTis.  1000  16tli  SI 

Umam  LiGak.  177  East  9O0 

Rotaft  G.  Ubtratm.  1100  Co  incctKut 

William  C.  Liciwscli.  231  lOtI 

Liirten  M«Ms  Rttslet  t  Uttti^i 

Do 

Bi 

k 

a» 

Di 
Oi 
Oi 
0* 

0» 
Di 
Di 
Di 


SoutH.  H02  Salt  iJte  City.  UT  84111  — 

Amiiim.  NW.  1930  Wasliffl|loii.  DC  20036  _ 

St-.  S£  Wa$hm|t».  K  20003 

122S  In  StiMt.  m.  1300  Waslnnitoii.  DC  20005  . 


Oi 

Oi 

Bi 


1  2$  OiSalas  St.  UN.  MOO  Wiskiii|tn,  K  20036 


Oi. 
Di. 


David  k  Mm.  1600  M  Straa 

CHaiKs  M.  LmHtu.  1625  I 
Mn.  Fiiddit  H.  Lucas.  1660 
taOqp  K.  UilM.  1200  CrftUt 

Oi 

Oi 


NW.  1700  WnlmttM.  DC  20036 

Intl.  NW  Wishinitor.  K  20036   ..„ 

St..  NW.  Suite  401  Washington.  K  20036  . 
I  HM.  «814  AflmfW.  VA  22202  


LuatftS.  Inc.  50  Sautti  First  4*nue  Coalnville.  PA  19320 


I  L  Uncetoid.  8787  Summons  FiMway  Dallas.  TX  75247 
Dawd  H  LfKli.  777  t4tli  Sti*t.  NW  WasHmfton.  K  20005 


Hariartt  Lions.  1747  Ptnnsyl  lania  Ave .  IW.  1700  Wisliin|ton.  X  20006  ... 
William  T  Lyons.  1747  Pinns|  Ivinia  A«t .  NW.  1700  Waslnnro".  OC  20006  . 


Samuel  A.  Matif.  1800  K  St . 


Madisoi  Pailic  Atfaiis  Gniw/  laile  Palmei  Bran.  2033  M  SbMt.  NW.  1900  WaalniiilQii.  DC  20036  . 
Do. 


Di. 
Oi 


NW  Wasliinron.  K  20006 


Hiffli  Maeer  2027  Hassachu:  ttts  Aw  .  NW  WasHmfton.  DC  20036  .. 

Vttiony  S  Malms.  116  Watef  ord  Place  Aloandna.  VA  22314  

Pitef  T  Man|«ne.  1319  F  Sti  let.  NW.  1700  Wasninfton.  OC  20004 
Albeit  Hanwlle  M.  I2U  19th  ;treet.  NW  NasDinfton.  X  20036  . 

Mart.  Inc.  2919  Oliw  Street.  DW  WasAmiton.  OC  20007  

Edwaid  Manis.  729  15th  Stiiil.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20005  . 


R.  D  McMn  (  Auacialts.  1 54  Tan|le«ood  Road  Hermitafe.  PA  16148  ..- .„ 

TmhOit  P  Hdtone.  600  Penn  ylvania  Ak  .  S£.  1200  Washinfton.  K  20003 

~  Hclaad.  I  tttssa^usatts  Aw   NW.  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20001-1(31 


CiWMd  ctrt 


,102i 

.  112S  20n  St. 
I  F.  mum.  7307 
,  kc  7000  CmM 
.NOlTUi 
I M.  Haw.  1631  Driw 
,1400  1601 
CmI  mm.  1133  21st  SI, 
CmI  mtm.  1120  1901 
I  ■.  mmm.  lOIS  11 
I  k  mtam.  m  % 

.14«l 
iLlici.2DI 

Di 
Di 


1130  Cwnecticiit  Aw.  NW.  1750  Waslnnftoi.  OC  20036 


Oialmers  H  Marquis.  1350  C  KinectKut  Awnue.  NW.  4200  Waslm|lgii.  K  20036 

Will  Martin.  PC  Boa  2960  Ni  ihville.  TN  37219-0960 

luttX  1.  Martyak.  655  I5tli !  Iriet.  NW.  1225  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

Arthur  A.  Mason.  1220  I9th  !  Irael.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Margant  Matlna.  2919  OliwElreel.  NW  Washington.  DC  2OO07    

HerDert  S  Hatthem.  2500  Q  Street.  NW.  1228  Washinfton.  DC  20007 
William  C  Matta.  1700  Penf^ytvama  Awnw.  MN  Washington.  X  20006 
Haviin  Taytor  EMis  t  Adamsj 

Do 
WNiam  A.  Manall.  311  Fimbnet.  NW.  MOO  Waskington.  X  20001 
Jna»«i  T  Mqw.  1745  lettera  n  Daws  »m.  81200  Ailington.  VA  22202 
McAiilitle  MIy  I  Rattaelli.  1;  II  G  Street.  NW.  2iid  Floor  Washington.  K  2000S 
Mm  H.  HcClMg.  727  N  Was  rngton  Stiaet  Akundna.  VA  22314 
Sk«ka«  HcCoMMll.  1334  G  S  i«e(.  NW  Frtth  Floor  Washington.  K  20005 
Mncia  A.  HcCrann.  HI  Smi  Mom  Bypass.  8109  Hauppauge.  NY  11788 
Edgar  H.  HcCaMck  81  1313  .  Sinet.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20005 
Fi«as  0.  McOmimIL  88(  K  H  Stnet.  NW  Suite  624A  Washington  X  20006 
Fnnk  L  IkOafmtt.  Apnisti  McOaimelt  Mastio  I  Murphy  25  Independence  Bvid,  PX).  tai  112  LJbarty  Conm.  NI  07938 
Ikflny  t  Anaciitn,  600  Ni  >  Hampshire  Aw .  m.  11010  Washington.  K  20037 
Dana  Mkfiii.  1000  NUMn  Bit  I  Arlington.  VA  22209 


I  Aeamia.  NW  Washmgtoi,  OC  20036 
.  8400  WasAflifloa.  K  20036  . 


Hmm.  8112  CaNiii  Pirt  HI  20780 
n..  NI  Mmmpeks.  MN  55432  

s|iii.  m  wasiMiftM,  K  20006 


Ftai  Almndna.  VA  22314-346S  . 
!  Mai.  m  «k*Nli*.  X  20036^)001 
,  DC  20036 


8600  Wnkniln.  K  20036  

SL.  M,  BMC  NidMfta*.  DC  20005  . 
SL.  SW,  8S20  KidRiifln.  K  20003 
*.  OC  2000S 


I  Aa*..  K.  6C-8  Wntaaflw.  DC  20002  . 


P.O.  Ow  1S0I60  UlMMd  SMiM  Db  PMB  MlMtt.  6A  31315 

R£..  17:  (  M  St.  ■>,  8SM  NidMriM.  K  21036 

6117  Gni  V  Start  tiUmtt.  mttiv 

59  ciiiwii.  M  zimma 


Cogenerihon  6  Independent  Poeier  Coalitnfl  of  America.  Inc 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  Inc  

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition 

Tosco  Corporation  

Cameran  Homtioslel  t  Butterman  (ForJWifiw  Inmiiraflt  Aid  Society  (NIAS)) 

Lesher  t  Russell.  Inc _ 

Agricultural  Policy  Woilung  Group  _ -__.. 

Dairy  Fanners  lor  Responsible  toiy  Wic» 

Georgia  Poewf  Co  

Manman  6  Associates.  Inc 


140.00 

2J77.50 

680.00 

217.50 

13,500.00 


78,260  JO 
8,000.00 
9.559.50 


PtiysKians  tor  Social  Responjibitity 

Sierra  Club  

Chrysler  Corporation 

National  Parts  t  Conservation  Association  ._. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Foundation  

kwa  Oepaitmenl  ol  Iranspoilalion  , 

Madison  Gas  t  Electric  Co  

Michigan  Oept  ot  Transportation 

Noithem  States  Power  Company  

Oregon  Department  ot  Transportation 
State  ol  Colorado.  Dept  ol  Higherays  . 
State  ol  L.  Dept  ol  Transportation 


State  ot  I..  Oept  ot  Transportation.  Oiv  ot  Water  Reiouices 

Water  Reclamation  District  ol  Greater  Cliicago  _ 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co  _.. 
Wisconsin  Pwver  &  Light  Co  ..„ 
Wisconsin  Publ«  Service  Coip  . 

ANR  Pipeline  Company 

Federal  Record  ServKe  Corp  _. 
John  Gray  Institute  . 
Health  Trust.  Inc 


National  Rural  Letter  Cariiiis  Asm 

Oliwtti  USA,  he  

Pioneer  Seed  Co.  Inc 

Rolls  Royce.  Inc 


RIR  Nabixo  Washington.  Inc  ..._ _ 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp  ..„ _. 

Kennecott  Corporation  

AmerKan  Fed  ot  State  County  t  Municipsl  Emploiia  . 

General  Moton  Corp  „ 

American  Assn  ol  FastMier  Impoitin 

House  ol  Seagram _. 

Impenal  War  Museum 

Sandoi  Corp  

Upjohn  Company  . . 

Visa -.. 


Mary  Kay  Cosmetics,  Inc  ... 
National  Assn  ol  RultHS  . 

Ciba-Geio  Corp  

Ciba-Geio  Corp  

Hercules.  Inc  . 


Edison  Elcctnc  Institute  . 
Harbeit  Power  Co 


Northern  States  ttmt  Cofflpeny 

Philip  Moms.  USA  

Stratco.  kK 

leadership  Conlerence  on  CmI  Rights 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  America  _. 

Footwear  Retailers  ol  America 

Oelenders  ol  Wildlile 

Gilbert  Chagoury 


Associated  Builders  8  Contractors,  hK  . 

Association  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Harwell  Martin  8  Stegall    

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  . 


Robins  Kaplan  Miller  8  Ciresi  (ForAssa  ol  the  United  Slates  Army) 

Marc..  Inc  (For<;ilbert  Chagouiy) - 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  . 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  

bitimational  Hardwood  Products  Assn,  Inc 
Norcross,  Inc 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manutactutm  Assa 

Rocliwell  International  Corp  

Monarch  Wine  Comapny 


United  Fresh  Fruit  I  Vegetable  Assiv 

Alzheimer's  Assn    _ - 

Blankmaiv14cCrann.  Inc  (ForiPhilip  Moms,  USA) - 

Service  Employees  Intematioial  Unnn _..- - 

Hoptins  Sutter  Hamel  8  Part  (ForAssociation  Managefflent  Corp) 

Philip  Moms,  tac  _. 

Outdoor  Adwitising  Assn  o(  America,  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation  _ 

Greenbrier  Companies  _ 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America.  Inc  

Mcleod  8  Pires  (Forj^erKan  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers) 

American  Mushroom  Institute 


Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForAmerxan  Peanut  Product  Manutactuiea  Inc)  . 
Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForJtmencan  Soybean  Assn) 
Mcleod  8  Pires  (For-Chicago  Board  ol  Trade) 


McLnd  8  Pires  (ForCoalition  lor  Atlordable  Home  rmaacuif) 

Mcleod  8  Plies  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Authority)  

Mcleod  8  Plies  (For*lus*iraom  CounciO  _ _ 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (ForState  ol  Florida  Dipiitaiant  of  Ctna)  . 

United  Egg  Producers  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America.  Inc 

Amencan  Assn  of  Homes  tor  the  Aging  

United  Action  tor  Animals.  Inc  


MWemcss  Sociely 

National  Rural  letter  Carriers  Assn 

Natioiial  Wildlile  Federation  „... 

Warner  Communications,  hic  

Amerxan  Eipress  Co 


Afflcrvan  Consulting  EifiiMn  Camtil  . 

Van  Fleet  Associates 

American  Psychiatnc  Assn 

Greater  Orlando  Aviation  AuOHrily 

Hams-RF  ComffluncaliMS 

Huitfe  ShippMf.  Inc 


Hades  Containnent  Semcts.  tc  . 

Federated  Oa«l  Stores,  Inc  

UbirtI  ItMy 


5J67.M 
306.68 

6,252.00 
910.00 

7,599  J4 

6,111.74 


5,142.76 
3,712.69 


5J96.55 
15,195J5 
15,195.35 
13,281.55 
9.032.30 
3.865.36 
3.736.04 
5.000.00 
1,200.00 
1.000.00 
8.07000 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1.600.00 
7.200.00 
12.000.00 
5,900.00 
250.00 
12.092.79 
3,000.00 
2.500.00 


3.625.00 
7,563.00 
7,406.25 
4,100.00 
2.050.00 
17.15000 


2J00.00 
12.093^4 


244  J6 

..„.„_ 

3.00000 
500.00 


7.150.00 
3.750.00 
7.507.41 
5.000.00 
6.00000 
18.135.00 
3.000.00 
1,875.00 
1.800.00 
500.00 
9J15.00 


9,000.00 
41,665.00 


8,575.00 

4.007.50 

284.60 

15.566.25 

in.oo 

9JOO.0O 


261.00 

378.00 

1,505.00 

TSiSi 


IJ62iO 

18J94.00 
1.094.02 
9,250.00 
5,000.00 
625.00 
15.249.00 
2J50.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
2.000.00 


7.568.52 


2,000.00 


68.72 

889.14 

309.70 

17510 

4,659.93 

53,130.15 


7,23238 


347.60 
302.00 
24J5 


194.00 

330.64 

U16.41 


IJOO.OO 
602.50 


48.00 

9J12.00 
16M7JS 
2,129.60 
3,674.94 
6.537.41 
■-—- 

177J2 


53.00 


1,446.15 
134.02 


2,092.07 


236.76 
21.00 


115.25 


1,588.00 

"MTioSbo 

"46.00 

"i36« 


176.00 


91.75 


2,053.37 

350.00 

550J)0 

250M 

■■—- 

..._„ 
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Orianuatwri  or  Individual  filini 


L  mpwyBf/Cwnl 


Rictipts 


EifndOum 


N 


Do 

Clinton  R.  Mil*.  F.O.  ta  52»  GaiiMnilli.  V»  22065-O52S 

G.  Dinitl  WlHr.  1140  Conntdicut  Aw.,  m.  KOO  WishinitM.  DC  20036 

Mtrc  E.  Miller.  1  Masuchusetts  Ah..  MOO  Wishmiton.  DC  20001-1431 

PilO  Miller.  1424  16th  St..  m.  1604  Washinitwi.  X  20036  _ 

Millw  Hamilton  Snidw  (  (Mom.  1747  Pannsylvania  Am.  m.  illSO  Washin|ton.  K  20006  . 

C.G.  Pate  Milliian.  ia2  S.W.  Traon  Circle  Palm  Crt».  Fl  33490 

Montana  MarM  Devetopmant  Co.  305  West  Mercury  St..  f303  Butte.  MT  S9701  

iamat  M.  Montiomery.  \Hi  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20004 

Timottiy  X.  Moon.  Timothy  Moore  t  Co  2900  M  Street,  m.  1300  Washm|ton.  DC  20007  ..... 


Oo. 
Dl. 
Di. 


Paul  Mooiahead.  635  C  Stieet.  NE  Washinfton,  K  20002 

Randall  B.  Moodiead.  1300  I  Street.  IM.  •1070E  Washintton.  DC  20005  

Lon  M.  Moran.  1015  15th  Street.  I**.  #«02  Wathinrton,  DC  20005 

Anne  L  Morfen.  1016  16th  St..  m  Washington.  OC  20036  

Morian  Laws  (  Bockius.  1800  M  St..  m.  I8O0  N  Washington.  DC  20C36 

Joseph  Moms.  1101  15th  Street,  m.  1202  Washington.  DC  2000S  

William  Moms.  1737  H  Street,  m  Washington.  X  20006  

Valane  I.  Morse.  1020  19th  St..  NW,  1600  Washington.  X  20036  

Beth  Molen.  80  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20OO1 


Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Wuliin|ton.  K  20006 

Timothy  P.  Mullaney.  P.O.  Bo»  1227  Dover.  Dt  19903  -. , 

Robert  1.  Mulligan.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  1350  Washington.  X  20005 

Evelyn  Fiemann  Munley.  1129  2Dth  Street.  NW.  t4O0  Washington.  X  20036  . 

Patncia  Collins  Murdxk.  1625  L  St .  m  Washington.  K  20036  . 


Margaret  R.  Murray.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m.  HOO  Washington.  K  20001 


Do. 
Do. 


Peter  C.  Myen.  50  F  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  X  20OO1 

MWW  Strategic  Communications.  Inc.  70  Grand  Ave  Rner  Edge.  W  07661 


Oo. 
0(. 
De. 
Do. 
D*. 


Danirt  Nadash.  777  14th  St..  NW  Washington.  X  20005  

National  AgrKultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  15th  St.,  M*  Washington.  X  20005  „ „. 

National  Assn  lor  Stxk  Car  Auto  Racing.  Inc  (NASCAR).  1801  Soeedmy  Boulevard  Daytona  Baadi.  Fl  3201S  . 

National  Assn  of  /^credited  Cosmetology  Schools.  5201  Lsesburg  Pike.  1205  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers.  1025  Vermont  Avenue.  IM.  II205  Washington,  X  20005  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  U.S..  15th  8  M  Sts .  m  Washington.  X  20005 .'. 

National  Assn  of  Lettr  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave.,  *»  Washington,  X  20001  

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc.  1129  20th  St..  m.  1705  Washington,  K  20036  . 
National  Assn  ol  Realton.  777  14th  St..  m  Washington.  X  20005 


National  Assn  of  Wheat  Gnmers,  415  2ni)  St .  NE.  1300  Washington.  X  20002 

National  Child  Care  Assn,  1029  Railroad  Street  Conyers,  GA  30207 


National  Club  Association.  Washington  Harbour  3050  K  Street,  m  1330  Washington.  X  20007  . 

National  Coalition  for  Fair  Trade.  7200  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda.  MO  20814  

National  Coalition  for  Manne  Conservation.  Inc.  PO  Boi  23298  Savannah.  GA  31403  . 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn.  1401  New  Yort  Ave..  IM.  f  1100  Washington.  X  20005  

National  Council  ol  AgrKultural  Employers.  1735  I  Street.  IM.  1704  Washington.  K  20006 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

National  Food  Processors  Assn.  1401  New  ro-k  Awntie,  IM,  1400  Washington.  X  20005 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc,  100  East  42nd  St  New  Yort.  NY  10017 

National  Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn,  2521  Brown  Bhid.,  Suite  100  Arlington.  TX  76006-S299  . 

National  Industnal  Transporution  League.  1700  H  Moore  St  S-1900  Arlington.  VA  22209-1904  

National  League  of  Postmasters  ol  the  U.S..  1023  North  Royal  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

National  Motorsports  Comin  ol  Accus.  2555  M  Street.  IM.  1303  Washington.  X  20037  

National  Paiiung  Association,  1112  16th  St..  IM,  12000  Washington,  X  20036 

National  Printing  Equipment  8  Supplies  Assn,  Inc,  1899  Preston  White  Drive  Reston.  VA  22091 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  m  Washington,  X  20036 

National  Rurel  Housing  Coalition.  122  C  Street.  IM.  1875  Washington.  X  20002  

National  Rural  Letter  Gamers  Assn,  1630  Duke  SI ,  4th  Floor  Aloandna.  VA  22314-3465 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn,  1101  16th  St.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

National  Taipeyers  Union.  325  Pennsylvania  Ave..  S£  Washington,  X  20003  

National  Tour  Assn,  Inc.  546  E  Mam  Street  Leiington,  KY  40508 


Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn,  1129  20th  St  nw  1300  Washington,  X  20036  

Michael  W.  Naylor.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  IM,  1700  Washington.  K  20004-2502  . 

Ralph  G.  Neas.  2027  MassKhusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Allan  Naaci  Jr..  1050  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Do _ - „ 


Do - 

»  Cator  t  Asuciflis.  Inc.  1050  17th  StiMl.  NW.  iSlO  Wiikington,  K  20036  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Joskua  E.  NeiiDOT.  1016  1601  StiMl.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 „ 

Chmtine  V.  lklio«.  1  Massachuutls  Ave..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  X  20001-1431 

Do - „ 

Mart  D.  Nelson.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20036 

Scott  E.  NtmaoKh.  150J.  Michigan  Ave..  12800  Chicago.  L  60601 


Nissan  North  Anenca.  Inc.  750  17t«i  Street.  IM.  t901  Washington.  X  20006  . 
William  A.  Mta.  1725  K  Street.  IM.  1914  Washington.  X  20006  . 


Noon  Hargrove  Devans  I  DoyW.  One  Thomas  Circle.  IM.  MOO  Washington.  X  2000S 

Do 

Jettr»y  P.  Noih,  729  15th  Street.  IM  Washington.  X  20005  

Altn  J.  Nolin.  1277  Kilboe  Trail  Orlando.  Fl  32825 


North  Amncan  Reassurance  Corp.  200  Park  Avenue  New  Tort  NT  10166  . 
J.  Halloct  Northcstt.  1819  L  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  X  20036-3822  . 
Edward  M.  Norton  Jr..  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  X  20036 

Jam«  Norton,  900  17tli  StreM.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Rusatll  C.  NoUr.  1401  New  Yort  Am..  NW.  11 100  Washington.  X  20006  . 

Julit  Noirtar,  1015  FillMiitli  Street  NW,  1802  Washington,  X  20005  

jKk  0.  NytlH  1. 1341  G  St,  NW  II 100  Wasliin|lo«,  K  2000S 

Do  zi;zizzi~iz:zi~ii"iz'"iizzzii 

Dwinda  O^nen,  900  17th  Streal.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 


Pitnch  C.  CCOMW.  1825  K  Street  NW.  1305  Washington.  K  20006 


OXornnt  t  HtOMH,  191S  fSwi^oiiio  Aw.,  NW,  IW  Ntsliiii|toii.  K  20006 

Do 

Oo 

Bo 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


National  Council  tor  hnpnvid  HooMi 
UbertyLoDHy 


Faegre  I  Benson  (For:Chunch  Alliann) 

Hclaod  I  Pires  (ForCoalitnn  lor  Aflordabit  I 
Consumer  Federation  of  America 
Honied  Savings  Bank 


iFmai 


American  Telephone  t  Tdefiapk  Co  . 

Philip  Moms,  he  

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons,  hic 


Sandier  I  Berlin  (tor:  Calilomia  Energy  Company.  Ik) 

Swidler  t  Berlin  (lor  Software  RenUI  CoaManl  

Swidlei  8  Berlin  (tor  Tetesphere  Networli.  Inc) 

Swidlei  I  Berlin  for^South  Carolina  Pubic  Seiwc 

^nco  International  

North  American  Philips  Corp 


Amencan  Consulting  Engineen  Caunal 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employeei  __ 

Hazardous  Waste  Actm  Coalition  ._ 

National  Assn  of  Marganne  Manufactunn 

Rogers  8  Wells  (For<K  Coalitm) 

American  Etpress  Co 


Amencan  Fed  ol  GoMmment  Emptoywi  . 

iiationai  LegisiatlM  CommitteeAW'i  Fntflfdnler  iii  Ma 
Blue  Cress  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 
Amencan  Assn  ol  Homes  tor  tlie  Aging 


Amencan  Fed  of  State  County  8  Muncipal  EmploiMi 

Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForJtmencan  Assn  of  tn>o  Insurtn)  ..._ 

Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForCoalition  for  Atfordabit  Home  Financin|) . 
Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForJIational  Rural  Telecom  Assn)  . 
Fann  Credit  Council 


Coalition  for  American  Youth  Opportunity  . 

Environmental  Compliance  Service 

Farmland  Dairies  

First  Jersey  Secunties 
GAF  Corporation 


Kaselaan  8  D'Angelo  Assoaatts.  Inc 

ManneSAfety  International  

National  Assn  of  Realtors 


Altied-Signal,  Inc 

leadership  Conference  on  CnnI  Rights  _ 

Neece  Cator  8  Associates  IForAncncao  Industnal  Hyfiene  Asa«) 
Neece  Cator  8  Associates.  Inc  (Fer:Assaciatian  ol  SmaH  Business 
Centers). 

Neece  Cator  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForAatnnal  Small  Business  United)  

Neece  Cator  8  Associates.  Inc  (For:National  Venture  Capital  Asiwatieii) 

Association  of  Small  Business  Dewlooment  Centere „ 

National  Small  Business  United 

National  Venture  Capital  Atsoaatnn 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturen  Asm 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employeei  

McLtod  8  Pires  (Forllnited  Eu  Assn) 

MclMd  8  Pires  (For^Jnited  Eu  Producan) 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co : 

Brydges  Riseboreugh  Moms  Franle  t  MMai 

Nissan  Motor  Corporation.  USX 

Alliance  To  SaM  Energy 

Rochester  Gas  8  Electnc  Coip  — , 

Tetrapak.  Inc  

Associated  Builders  8  Contnctan.  Ik 

jntemational  Ferret  Asvi 

Matsushita  Electnc  ciaiip  H  Aiwinci 

Grand  Canyon  Inist  — 

Wldemess  Society 

National  Cooparatwe  Business  Asn 

Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  CaMCil 

Jettemn  Greup  (ForCliiMicns  HealHi  Systtms)  

JeMerson  Group  (ForJtolsoii  Brewcnts  USA,  Ik) 

Jelferian  Gmip  (ForJJt.  SimpW  Company) 

Mldtrncss  Sooely — — .— — 

Nont  8  OXMoar,  Ik  (hiJaancm  Calcfo  of  OcCTpitiOiOl 
Rent  8  CCennor,  he  (ForAMhun  Supply  tawrvtm)  — 

Anencu  Nankanemn's  Asmatiea 

National  Assn  ol  FM  AdmiMtmgn 

Jhnerican  hst  ol  C«tiM  PuMc  Accountiati  

taieriCM  Sk  ol  Catarxt  8  Refradnre  Sur|aif 

Citian  Srangs  mt  looa  __ 

Coilitiou  lor  AdartiMe  Home  FMMBiiV , 

HoUHi  Cm  FaiKMi  Study  GiMp 

MustmCard  Manitmal.  he 

HargM  GiwMI  Gnup.  PIC 

Martiata  Bmhen  A>s« 


4,000.00 


10.440JO 


1.7«0« 


1,12$M 


6.624M 
1.032.00 
9JI00.00 


4WiN 
337$iM 


IMtM 
IIJVUO 

lOOilO 
2J6IM 

Imkmr 

lJ42iO 


2J76J10 

126.00 

22.M0i)0 

18.000M 

15,O0OJIO 

800M 

103J06JS 

2,71176 


ajauM 


63,03777 
6.60Si6i.7S 


1.600.00 
4M0JI0 


30J43.10 


19,466.04 

600.00 

97,7(7.00 

""utiidiibb 


2M,661JS 

500.00 

25J65.00 


19.186.00 
59.76100 


20JC5J4 
2M0JO 
1,050.00 

3M0.00 
2.000.00 
1J)50J)0 
3.000M 
2,000.00 
2.000.00 

ZXtM 


527JI 

MTS 

13517S 

537J0 

tstut 


MM 


393.75 

imM 

4J0OilO 

lOiM 

l»M 

45100 

4,959.99 

iMua 


MCIOO 


IMjOO 
IJRSJM 


1,7«SJ9 


mjH 


msi 


ttltM 


611.61 


imat 


i.isi.n 


I2I.135J7 
135,737.65 

T6li«ii 
10.445.00 
4M0JI0 


22J00il 
9HJS 

600.00 
97.7(7.00 

i6,a5Ji 

15,6(9i5 
UMIM 

19«5.42 
29.997.00 
2.677.07 
13750.00 
59.766.00 
32.770.90 


IfXiM 


IMIM 
5«J0 


MSI 


112.75 
MM 

nti 

\M1M 

mM 

2.70141 


5779  J7 


XTMLil 


10670 
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May  13,  1991 


Or|Mint>M  a  Mmdual  Fihiii 


EmptoiOfAUiciit 


Eiptndituns 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Ktntu^lqr  Am  .  SC  Naslrin|tni.  K  TWO  .... 
.  m.  1900  Ntsliiniton.  DC  20005 


iSliM 


iWahi 


Mi  Pemsrtnmi  Urn.  W».  11200  WasHwitM.  K  20004  . 

injlofl  arKt  /Meundfu,  V»  22314  

11019  WnhinitDn.  DC  20006 


MMMiniOKMfl.  214 

bniten  O'Uanr.  '00  13tti 

In  Otfcis  01  k>An  O'lhal.  P 

Lriin«a  J.  Olwn.  400  NiHtti 

VanR  Olstn.  1I5«  litli  St. 

Oluon  fnok  t  Nn4a.  1400  ikth  Stmt  RM.  iJiX)  Wislim|ton.  DC  2003«-222a 

OtwM  CaantHy  t  Ctesi.  1701 

Do 

Og 

Pt 

Di 

Of 

Ot 

0> 


i>MniytaHU  Aw.  HW.  IIOOO  Wnhinitm.  DC  2000S  . 


I  Sti  >tt. 


Trj*  CMt«  Nn  Yott  »Y  1004«  _ 

m.  11100  WashinitM.  DC  20005 

Employees  of  USOA.  Rm  1414  S  Buildini  Ui.  Dtm  at  AfncallMl  NishMgln.  K  20250  . 

Ak..  PW,  4500  Wasdmgtw.  K  20036  

r»tt.  m.  »1!00  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Stra*t  NW.  1320  Waihiniton.  K  20005 


Ronald  S  Ooo««l<«n<*r  4  Wofi 

CJiirlts  I  Ofisin.  1225  Ejf 

Oi|anizatioii  at  Pnifnsioaal 

Elvira  1  Ofly.  1150  Cofliwtcul 

David  S  Ostefltoul.  1825  E|f 

William  R.  Oudaa  M.  655  15t« 

?nt  Coftuiltiiic.  Inc.  1211  CoiHM  liciit  kmve.  m.  1506  HasDiniton.  K  20036 

Do 

NIm  Scott  Pack,  c/o  Don  Lotii^s  t  Mbtftson  1255  23id  Stnet.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20037 
Papois  I  Oo<ii»ll»  Greoo.  Inc 

Do - 

Oi 


c/o  Do*  LoDnn  I  Alteftsofl  1255  Timity-Third  StiwI.  NW  Wasliiii|toii.  K  20037 


k. 
Ot. 
Ot. 

Dl. 
Do. 
Do. 


/Utiaodm  J.  PHxas.  110  Htii  Mid  Attout.  K  WisDinfloii.  K  20002  . 

Ibncf  I  Partt.  5410  Gmvow)  Law  1100  Bethnda.  MD  20814-2122  . 

Sara  Lrnn  Pii1»r   1319  fSt.pl  #500  Washmpon.  DC  200O4   

Ptnii*  L  Parkin.  1776  In  Strtf.  m.  t57S  Wastiiniton.  DC  2C006 

Pnidmca  N  Parks.  11301  Popi  i  Head  Road  Fairtai.  VA  22030 

Parry  and  Romani  tssociatn.  I  ic.  233  Constitutno  Awnue.  NE  Washinitoo,  DC  20002  . 

Ot 

Dl 


Ot. 
Ot. 


Bt. 

ti. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
Dt. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
Ot. 
k. 
tt. 
Ot. 
St. 
Do. 
Do 


Richard  H.  Pinonj.  1225  En  Jlr»«l.  MW,  41 100  Wa$hin|ton.  K  20005 

David  J  Panison,  1025  Connt^icul  »»«    m  WasJiingtw.  DC  20036  

Tlwmas  B  Palton,  1300  I  Slr»*.  m  11070  East  Wasliiniton.  DC  20005  

Paul  «ki»  Rifkind  miarton  (  Camsoo.  1615  L  Stntt.  PM.  11300  WasAinflon.  K  20036  . 

Do    I  

Piact  Pohbal  Acton  Committda.  110  Harytand  Awnue.  K  WasNoiloo.  DC  20002 

IMMS  M.  Pwict  *  .  1016  16«lilStr«ot.  WH  Waj(iin|ton.  K  20036 

Mm  M  PttkCT.  2000  M  Straot.  M.  KOO  Wajhiniton.  DC  20036 

Eiin  Pate.  1155  ISth  SJroet,  Nf.  1900  Wasliin|ton.  X  20005  _. 

KclHlas  J.  Pwin!nt  1801  N  kkore  Strwl  Wmgton.  VA  22209  _„ 

Jne»t  M.  Pmol  Sr.  100  Indiai^  A«.  NW,  1311  Na$lim|ton.  DC  20001 


Om*  PMoto.  1666  ConnoctK 
Sasa*  M  PMto*.  1129  20tliSti 
HitdiKI  S.  Plttit.  1133  Conn 
Piltit  (  Hartm.  601  13tli  Stn 
^vfim  Auocxtn.  kK.  1000  i 

Do. 

Ot. 


Ot. 
Dl. 
Ot. 

Ot. 
Ot. 
Ot. 


LawiPWd,  1  HtuadMi 
Do 
Do 


1400  Wasnmitoo.  DC  20009 
m.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
111  Am.,  m.  11000  Wasliiniton.  DC  20036  . 

m  4600  Wastiiniton.  DC  20005 

ml  Avt .  m».  1400  Wasliinitoo.  K  2000S 


Am..  M.  nod  NtdmilM.  DC  20001-1431 


1000  1601  SbMt.  «r.  niO  WtsHinitm.  OC  20036  . 
a  Am..  NW  1900  lli]JMi|toii.  DC  20004  


niyiKiaai  tar  Stclil  Ontooil 
notm  t  ttMtnOy  601 

Da 

Martha  RacM  PWkw.  2300  UlStntt.  PM.  1910  Wiihmitoii.  K  20037 
PodeU  Auocutis.  lac.  424  C'Slroal.  PC  Najliin|ton.  K  20002 

Do 


k. 
It. 


01. 
k. 
k. 


An .  MP  ltakia|loa.  K  20006 
P-9  Oma.  n  75206 


Dovid  ftnsea  2001  Poaasrloa  m 

Jonn  C  Pouland.  5757  Hiiltl. 

PDami  GoMataa  Frtai  t  Modkr.  1001  Ptaa^tMiii  ta..  Ml.  iOl  Rotr.  S 

k 

k 

k 


0C20N4  . 


Ptatnnal  Apartment  Asjn 

PacifK  Tetnis  Group  

Sacitntin  Indostiy  Aua  . 
Visa.  USA.  he  . 


ffPleete  t  Ajsocialej  

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Caip 
Ptatnnal  Rural  Telocom  Assn  . 


625.00 
5.900.00 
10J00.00 
4.900.00 


Ptational  Assn  ot  Piofessnnal  lasuitaci  Aftnb 

US.  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

American  Meat  Institute  _._. 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  for  Small  Hirdro  Pootf 

Alaander  t  Alaander  Services.  Inc  _.._ 

CRS  Capital.  Inc 

Intercontinental  Enero  Corp  __.... 

Loni  Lake  Enerjjr  Corp  

Manwlle  Corporation  

Ptatnnal  Independent  Enero  Pnducin  . 

Sithe  Enerjies  USA.  Inc  

Plew  York  Mercantile  EeIiotii 

Haodgun  Control.  Inc  


4.100.00 
3.2tlJS 


500.00 


Bro»ninj-ferns  Industries.  Inc 

LocWieed  Corporation  

Fur  Information  Council  of  Aotnca 

Syscon  Corporation 

lalley  Corporation 

Dofasco.  Inc.  et  al 


1.000.00 
500.00 
6,000.00 
9.756.00 
5.200.00 

"eibbobo 


9.000.00 
9.000.00 


Air  Products  t  CPiemicjIs.  Inc  _ 

Americans  tor  National  Dnndend  Act.  Inc  

Association  ot  Hi|D  Medkart  Hospitals 

ABB,  Inc  

Burroujhs  Welcome  Co  

DoK  Chemical  USA 

Government  ot  the  People's  Republic  of  EthiopU  . 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Traostti 

HolidairCorp 

Nord  Resources  Corp 

Rowland  Company 

US,  Committee  lor  UKICO 

AmerKan  Con|  on  Survey  (  MappyAnwr  Sac  ot  Phctoirtmniitiip . 

Food  Research  i  Action  Center  _ _ 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Washmjton  Gas  LijM  Co  

AmerKan  Amusement  Machine  Asjn  ..__. 

American  Family  Lite  Assurance  Co 

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron.  Inc  

Brown  I  Root  U  SA.  Inc  

Cessna  Aircraft  Compnay  

Genentech 

Generic  Phannaceutical  Industiy  Assn  . 

Herbalifc  International  of  America.  Inc  

International  Assn  of  Broadcast  Monitors  . 

bdlan  Corp  _. 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co  

LTV  Aerospace  I  Defense  Company  _. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

Pfatnnal  Assn  of  Independent  Insurws 

Ptew  Meiico  State  University  , 

Pfiier.  Inc  

Port  of  Brownsville  

Research  Corp  Teclinotoff.  Inc  , 
Systech  Environmental  Corp 

TCOM.  LP 

Upiohn  Company  

won  Door  Corporation 
World  Chinipractic  Alliinct . 
Handgun  Control.  Inc 


9.600.00 
23.400.00 
25J67.50 


43.267.50 
30.400.00 
40.000.00 
45,000.00 


14,625.00 


24,818.00 
16,670.00 
2,69275 


3,000.00 
1.40000 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Ainefica, 
North  American  Philips  Corp 
Ford  Foondatnn 
National  Musk  Publishers  Assn.  Inc  . 


1.5O0.0O 

2.000.00 

1.200.00 

2.100.00 

1.0O0.0O 

750.00 

600,00 

750.00 

1.55O.0O 

600.00 

2.400.00 

1.500.00 

175.00 

2.400.00 

1.380.00 

3.600.00 

3.600.00 

2.000.00 

2J00.00 

1,125.00 

450.00 

6.653.83 


5.000.00 
12.175.75 
1.690.00 


National  Fed  of  Federal  Employsts  

AmerKan  ElectronKS  Assn _ 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn  _ 

AmerKan  Assn  of  School  Administrators 

Radio-Electronics  Officers  Union  _. 

Population  Environment  Balance  _ 

AmerKan  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  A(in|  _ 

Philip  Moms,  Inc _ 

Amencan  Suaki  Motor  Corp 

City  ot  Philadelphia 

HOV  Coalition  _ 

MacAndrews  t  Forbes  HoMinis.  Inc 

Metm 

Metropolitan  Toledo  Consortium 


400.00 
8J46.00 
15J3434 
248.00 
149.00 
18.000.00 
19,746.00 


Mothers  Against  Drunli  Dnving  (MAOD)  

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition 

Regional  Transit  Authority 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Aatbority  _ 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Crop  Insurers  , 


Mclaod  1  Pires  (ForAnencan  Mushroom  Institiitl) 
McLeod  I  Pires  (ForMushroom  Council) 


Multinational  Business  ServKcs  , 

(For  Washington  Transportation  Suporvisan  Assn) 

Police  Eiecutne  Research  Forum 

Airport  Operators  Council  International 

Allied-Signal,  Inc  

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Eiacotnes  .... 
Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  . 


6,000.00 

24.400.00 

9.000.00 

.„._.^ 

5.100.00 

33.333J2 

7.500.00 

1.912.50 

1.593.00 

217.00 

16.331.00 


Computer  t  Business  Equipmant  HaiHilactaivs  Assa  , 

Digital  Equipment  Corp _ 

Genentech.  be 

Human  Gnwlti  Foundation  _ 

National  Artists  Equity  Assn 


934.73 
725.00 
4.700.00 
725.00 
1.700.00 
7.500.00 
SiOODO 
6.000.00 


National  Contennce  ot  Bankniplcy  M|is  . 
ElectionK  Industries  Assn 


Reese  CommunKations  Cos  (tor  Philif  Hbnis,  USA)  . 

Alliance  tor  Medical  hitntno 

Amencan  Osteoporosis  Allianct 

Bayley  Seloo  Hospital 

Bab  kiMiJmant  Co 


5.726i5 
1J00.00 

~4"i'87:bb 
io.o7om 


I6JI6.67  I 


1.473.S4 

■  Tw.iii 
-._.„ 

9.000.00 

„.-.-. 
~  ""mw 

i36.M 

1,159.56 


152.10 

■■—■- 

572^00 


25.200.00 
310J4 

iaJ» 


17.00 


865.00 
312.00 


38152 


14.20SJ0 


6.00 
45.42 
33.40 
45.47 
140  J3 
12.02 
2J99J1 
747.41 

""533.83 
218.40 
59.00 
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10671 


OriMtfatmi  or  Mmdul  Filip| 


EmptojittASNiit 


ftK»»ts  CiQMMym 


Do. 
Do. 
Od. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Prstbr  S«|ir  Doolittlo  t  Fanner.  1600  H  Stiwt.  NW.  7tli  Floor  Washinitoo.  DC  2003t . 
Do 


Robort  L  Prott.  303  Wman  Stint  WaKlMin,  MA  02IS4 

Robert  V  Pncc.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  WH.  fSOO  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

William  PnniJIe,  1725  K  St..  m.  1914  Wasfiinjton,  DC  20006  _ 

Pro-lite  Conjrtssional  Distnct  11.  PO  B<»  727  San  Caito.  CA  94070  

Project  A(t\nso>y  Gmup.  1625  K  Street.  HM.  1725  Washiniton.  DC  200C6  ..._.. 

Gerald  R.  Prot.  1627  K  St.,  m.  #500  Waihinitw.  DC  20006  -.. 

NKolette  P.  Psyllas.  5201  Leestxiii  Pike.  1205  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

Robert  N.  Pyle  t  Associates.  P  0  B<s  3731  Washinfton.  DC  20007 

Georie  Greniy  Raab.  2000  L  Street,  m.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Ala  Radio.  1200  Ne«  Hampsbire  Ave..  NW.  1507  Washinfton.  DC  20036  . 

Ritan  t  Hason,  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oo 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Elizabeth  L  Riistack.  801  Ponn^lvania  Aw..  St.  1301  Wasbmiton,  K  20003  . 

Craii  1.  Rancaurt  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1210  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  . 

Robert  A  Rapoia  Associates.  Inc.  122  C  Street.  NW,  I  875  Wasbingtoo.  DC  20001 


Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Ktnneth  E.  Rsske.  555  West  57th  Street  New  Torti.  NY  10019  . 
John  K.  Raybum.  1801  K  Street.  IM  Washington.  X  20006  . 


Helena  Rayder,  1020  19lh  Street.  NW,  1600  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Joanna  E  Reagan.  815  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Regional  Commerca  k  Growth  Assn.  1021  Kingsway.  K  Cape  Girardeav.  MO  63701 
lelfeiy  A  Reich,  1401  new  Tort  Ave..  NW,  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Raid  (  Pnest,  c/o  Mr  Michael  W  Faber  701  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  MN  Washington.  DC  20004  

Clannda  Renner,  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 

Barclay  T  Rosier,  1627  K  St.,  m.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006  

Resouices  Fund,  Inc,  1535  P  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  

Mart  E,  Rey.  1250  Conn«ticut  A«enue,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Alan  K.  Richards,  1025  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  , 


Kevin  C,  Rchardson.  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  MN  Washington.  DC  20006  

Us  Richter,  1801  Speedway  Boulevard  Daylona  Beach,  a  32015 

Do..._ _... 

Sieit  F  Riepma.  1101  15th  St .  NW.  #202  Washington,  DC  20005 

Biyan  Riley.  470  fEnlant  Plaza  East  BIdg  #7112  Washington.  DC  20024 

Russell  C,  Ring.  1700  Pensylvania  Ave.,  SE,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006  

Riven  Treinor  Doyte  t  Walsh,  Inc.  One  Catamore  Bhrd  East  Providence.  Rl  02914  . 

Rivkin  Radler  Bayh  Hart  t  Knnwr,  1575  I  Street.  NN.  #1025  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Do 


Michelle  Robbins.  1825  Eye  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  J  Robbins,  cAi  Vorys  Sater  Seymour  (  Pease  1828  L  Street,  IM.  (1111  Washington.  DC  20036-5104 
Robert  Brenand  International,  four  E  Street.  Sf  Washington,  DC  20003 


Michelle  Robinson.  110  Maiytand  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  , 
Michael  F.  Rodgers.  1129  20th  St..  MN.  #400  Washington,  K  20036  , 
Margaret  Rogers,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  #575  Washington,  DC  20006  ., 
Rogers  t  Wis.  1737  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Oo. 
Do. 


Hchsd  Rolnick.  818  CwMctiart  fm.,  NH.  200  Ntshiniton.  DC  20006  . 
GMTia  L  RoWsan,  P.O.  8a  18300  Gnensbore,  NC  27419  . 


Oanal  Romaolu,  c/t  Dow  U)hoes  8  Albeitjon  1255  23id  Street.  NW  Wasbiniton.  DC  20037 

Btitors  Ropef,  1424  16th  Streol.  NW,  (604  Washington.  DC  20036 

Roots  t  Gny.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  (1200  Washington.  K  20004 

Oo..._ 

Rchard  Roiao.  5010  Wisconsin  Ave..  NW.  (118  Washington.  DC  20016 

Willian  C.  RoMtiH,  Swtt  1000  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Gaorta  R.  Romn,  1750  Haw  Yoiti  Ave.,  NW.  (340  Washmgloo.  DC  20006 

Htlaait  i.  Roartand.  1400  Ex  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jasa  RubM.  51  Uamnity  St..  Saatttt.  WA  98101 

Tad  R.  Raddti.  2233  HaiyM  Rd.  Loidon.  KT  40741 


ton  1.  Rado.  50  F  StiooL  UN.  (1080  Waihin|too,  DC  20001  ....„ 

Robert  A  RoskaMt,  600  Pooatylvonia  Amouo.  SE.  (200  Wasbiniton,  DC  20003 

Randall  M.  Raaall,  517  C  Street.  Nl  Washinitm.  DC  20002-5809 

Robert  M.  Rioaall,  2170  Piadawnl  Rd.,  K  Atlanta,  GA  30324 

J.  T.  RutMird  t  Asaociatas.  Inc.  1301  N,  Covrthouse  Rd..  (1802  Artia|taa.  VA  22201  . 
Do 


Committee  tor  Competitne  Martiating 
Federal  National  Mortpgt  Assn  . 

Hitachi  Sales  CoiTi  ol  1 
Krupo  Financial  Group 


lodiheed  Engineering  1  Sciences  Compam  . 
Massachesetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  . 

National  Multi  Housing  Council  

PuMc  Servct  Company  ol  bidiana.  kc  . 

Republic  of  Patau _ 

Simmons  Communications 

Starrett  Housing  Coip 


Banker's  Assn  for  Foreign  Trade 

John  Hancock  Mutual  life  kisuimca  Co  . 

Preossag  AG 

Thermo  Electnn  Cart^Thennedics,  Inc 
Biowning-Fems  Industries,  Inc  , 
Alliance  to  Save  Enertr  


FMC  Corporation  _ 

National  Assn  ol  Accndctad  Cesmetoloo  Sckeob  . 

AMP  Ohio  

Mtdtfonic,  Inc  . 


Radin  1  Associates  Inc  (ForWashinibM  PiMc  tanr  Sapply  Sirtaa) 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping  

American  Ship  Building  Co 

Bell  Atlantic  Networti  Services,  bic 

Childrens  Television  tNorlishop 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsyhrania „ 

Klukwan,  \k  _ 

National  Bulk  Carriers.  Inc 

RJ  Reynolds  Nabisco.  bK  

Sea -land  Service,  Inc 


Stimson  lumber  Co  t  Miller  Redwood  Co 

Temtonal  Savings  I  loan  Assi 

US  Telephone  Assn  

National  Audubon  Society 


AmtrKan  Assn  of  Classified  School  Efflptaytts  , 

Association  lor  Health  Sennces  Reseaich  

Center  lor  Community  Self  Help  

Coastal  Enterpnses,  Inc  . 


Community  Enterpnse  Devetopment  Corp  e(  AlaMia  . 

Communi^  Resources  Greup  

Community  Transportatno  Association  ol 

Great  Lakes  Rural  NetworkAHSOS  ..- 

local  Initiatnes  Support  Corp 

Midwest  Assistance  Program  

Nationil  Council  of  la  Raza  

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition  _ 

Northern  Community  Investment  Carp  . 

Ridgeciest  Enterpnses  

Rural  Community  Assistance  Cotp  

Rural  Housing  Improvement  

Rural  Opportunities,  Inc 

Southern  Development  Bancorporation  , 

Trust  tor  Community  Development  

Virginia  Water  Pro)ect/SE  RCV  

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp  

American  Express  Co 


International  Union  of  BncUaytrs  and  AIM  Craltsmeo 


National  Cooperatnre  Business  Assn  

Committee  of  Corporate  Telecommynicatiotts  Users  . 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employou  

Coca-Cola  Company 


American  Forest  Resouite  Alliance 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  AmerKO.  bic 
Electronic  Industries  Assn 


ROC  taocMot.  324  FoMtk  StnoL  K  Wadmiton.  DC  20002 
Do 


National  Assn  for  StKk  Car  Auto  Racing,  tac  (NASCMO 

National  Motorsports  Comm  of  Accus-FIA.  hK 

National  Assn  of  Margannc  Manufactunn  

Citizens  tor  a  Sound  Economy 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Philip  Moms,  Inc 

National  Basketball  Assn 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

locWiaed  Corporation 


National  legislative  CommitteaHatn'l  Fratnl  Order  ol  I 

E  W  Bliss  Company  

Peace  Political  Action  Committee 

AmeiKan  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  Agmf 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

American  Etpress  Co 

Dreyfus  Corporation  , 


bnestment  Partnership  Assn  

Kamehameha  SchoolsAishop  Estate  ., 
National  Assn  ol  Beverage  bnporton  . 
Rutgers,  The  State  Unncrsily  ol  Now  J 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton 

Walker  Telecommunications  Carp 


Wine  8  Spirits  Wholesalers  o(  Aawrica.  he  . 

U.S.  English  Foundation.  hK 

CBMStEY  Coip  

Canadian  Steal  Pnduccrs  Assn 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Butler  Capital  Corp 


bidustnal  Development  Authority  ol  bolaid  . 


BP  America,  bic  . 


Armed  Forces  Hartrtai  CoMCil 
WMemess  Society  . 


Hill  1  Knowlten,  Mc  (For£ttia  Coip) 


BR  Services,  bic  

hdependent  biiuioKt  A(Mts  of  Ananca,  be 

Ltsbtr  t  Ruutll,  toe 

Ortan  Past  Caatm 


Amancaa  CaNtfa  ol  RadietOBi  , 
Anericafl  Optametnc  Asia  . 


Association  of  Fedtral  bMestigalan  . 

Ann  Arbor  Railraad 

Bangor  t  Araostocb  Railfoad 


4J47.00 

33I2JN 

t^M 

31,593.01 

7J50.00 

4J00M 

87  JO 

2,954  J5 

4,570J0 
2.000J0 
1.000  JO 

441.00 

2i77.69 
957,00 
250  JO 

1,704  J5 
18.217.14 

855 

SJOtJO 
5j(00J0 

33.750  JO 

120.10 
136.10 

4OM0JO 

4j08Je 

2ijoejo 

20J08J0 
3JI0J0 

373.45 

24,000.00 
19.760  JO 
16J99J9 
I3.749J9 

1.15213 

t2SJ0 

1,250.00 

1,500.00 

12.500  JO 

1.250.00 

12.000.00 

IJOOJO 

1,250.00 

12J00J0 

U50.00 

1.250.00 

7SO.0O 
USOOO 

750.00 

9J75.0O 

IjatflO 

3.937  00 
23500 
4.99500 
3.000.00 
13.422.70 

45.00 
30.00 
178.00 
113.79 
17.791i0 

7.12120 

mm 

99tJ7 

1300.00 

68.25 

3J00J0 

71054 

lOOJO 
2JS0J0 

I8.4« 

12.000  JO 
2.400.00 
2.5(3.00 
2.000,00 
175.00 

29^81.00 
4J4164 

\TWM 

1300.00 

557  05 

604  00 

30,51000 

210.00 

I4J0 
5J21J0 

5J0BJ0 
5J0tJt 

700.00 
715  JO 

3.7MJt 

1J7I.M 

7tS« 

29  Jl 

50tJ0 
35,492J0 

330.15 

53.130.15 

51140 

611.10- 

6JS5.47 

9,750.00 

6J5547 

10672 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  13,  1991 


OrpnizitiM  or  Mmdual  Filini 


h. 
It. 


Di 

Di 
bO. 

Ot 


tK.im 


K  stmt  m  MOO  NnlMitM.  K  20006  . 


1101  bii  St  at  1350  Nuodiia.  W  22314 


DmW  H.  Siundm.  1626  K  St  ■(.  NW.  MOO  Wtslm|tM.  K  20006  . 

Hutum  %mmn.  729  l»ti  Sti  at.  UN  NajkinflM.  DC  20005 

Thomas  J  Sunton.  32U  F>rei«<  a  Stno«.  IM  Wishmitoii,  K  20007  .. 


■bit  S.  SclucM.  2000  0  Stmt 
Schainn  l^uociatos.  1112  16th 
D* 

Oi 


I2«0  SKramoflto.  U  9S814 
St..  IM.  1200  WisAiniton.  DC  20036  . 


HmdU  k  Sduitbwiii.  17S0  III  >  Tort  Am.,  M  Nislimitiiii.  K  20006  

TiMin  K  Schitz.  1301  Connoi  xat  Aw..  M.  MOO  Was»ingto<i  00  20036  _. 

Pitncia  A.  Schaiib.  172<  M  Stn  it.  NW.  11100  WajlHii|toii.  DC  20036-4502 

SdHtl  Hanim  I  IMt.  Attn  Cat  mm  Jaataon  7200  Stan  Tootf  ChKafo.  I.  60606 

tna  M  Schmlli.  2001  Cj»  Stw  1.  UN  NaiAinitoa.  K  20006  -.- _. .- 

NN.  MIO  NastHniton.  K  20037 ._..._ 

NW.  1702  Waskiniton.  DC  20036 


Hann  Sdioxrltr.  2300  M  StiMi, 

HHtHt  K.  Scltmitz.  1600  M  St  _,     . 

SdiMtm  Stad  ln<tustn«.  Inc.  )  200  NW.  Taon  Awnuc  Portland.  OR  97210  . 

Cait  J.  ScDfamm.  1025  Cannact  nd  Aw.  NW  WasAmiton.  DC  20036 

laak  Wabt  ScMwItf.  I03O  159  Stntt.  NW.  11100  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

Sdmate  WHIiaanon  1  %att.  2  00  Itnnsilvaiiia  Aw .  IM.  K70  Wastiintton.  DC  20037  . 


Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 

Do. 


ShikM  L  Sdmitr  1436  U  St  M.  NW  Waslii<i|toii.  K  20009 


Cart  F  SdMtnao.  415  2m)  St 


IC.  1300  Waskorton.  K  20002  . 


IWaoia  ScofiaM.  901  Mam  Sire  t.  >2555  Dallas,  n  75202 


Hckaal  Scott.  9O0  17tti  Stncl. 


m  Waslrnitton.  DC  20006  . 


Saattk  1990  GawlwU  Gams.  I  '01  K  Strati.  NW.  MOO  Wisliin|tga.  K  20006  . 

Rutti  L  Sapl.  1212  Nt«  1<A  t  itnut.  NW  Washiti|lon.  K  20005 

".  M  Wajliiniloii.  DC  20006 

.  IM.  KOO  WasJiinitai.  DC  20005 


Fnnas  Safhtn.  1600  Ex  St. 

SarakScltM.  1101  15lti  StrtalJN 

Slaplitii  Skalttr.  Sll  Connactci «  Aw  .  NW.  4200  Wasli>n|ton.  DC  20006 

Alai  Sliaim.  6(63  Calhoun  Dea4oni.  Ml  U126 

titm  I  Shaflim.  2001  Pcnnsyllania  Aw..  NW  Washin(ton.  DC  20006 

Gary  J  Shapiro.  2001  PannsylvAia  Avanua.  NW  Nashiniton.  DC  20006 

John  Huntaf  Sharp.  1129  20th  !l.  NW.  4300  Wasninjlon.  DC  20036  

Mart  J  Sharp.  1119  I  Strati  Iff.  4200  Washmron.  X  20036-3822 

Susan  Shati.  2729  S  Vtitcn  Sliktl  Wiojtono.  VA  22206  - 

Shu  (  GauM.  1775  Pnmsytnii  a  Aw.  NW.  4700  Nashin|ton  K  20006 

Mm  Ttemas  Shaahan.  733  1511   Strati  NW.  4700  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Pate  A  Shathan.  1401  Nm  r(  rt  Awnva.  NW.  41100  Washmiton.  DC  20005  . 

II  Hum  Shtmll.  Dm  Part  Ha;  a  P  0.  Ba  550  Nashwilt.  TN  37202-0550  

NHsM  T  ShwMs.  1225  E|t  Stn  tt.  NW.  41100  Washinftoa.  K  20005 

I.  Bradfei  Shim.  901  31st  Stnl  NW  Washmfton.  K  20007 


Oi. 
Da. 


WHItam  kfliT  Shipp.  50  F  St .  I  N.  1900  WaHiinfloa.  K  20001  

Scon  Shottall.  1250  Connactci  I  Awmia.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20036 
Jri  Shomi.  1125  I5lh  Straal.  I  W  Washinftoa.  X  20005  . 


I  E.  SiMaltotn.  1015  ISth 


Diaat  NW.  4«02  Washinitoa.  K  20005 


Mnti  Sap).  lOO  MaiylamI  Ai  i..  NE  Washmfton.  K  20002 
S«n  Out.  40(  C  Strati.  K  f  ■sAinfton.  DC  20002 


1  Silwr.  1522  A  Strati 


Inct  A  Silwrtlada.  1875  Com  acticat  kiuim.  NW.  4300  Washinftpo.  K  20009  . 


OanaM  H.  Smnms.  323  Hut 
0i<n4  1.  Simoa.  3017  South  Mil 
Nilliain  G.  Simpson.  1155  15lh 

Da 

Di 

SIoMm  Aw  Stall  Mnftar  t 

Di 


Iraadway.  4404  Mustefa*.  OK  74401 

Stnat  Wmfton.  VA  22202 

St..  NW.  4504  Washmfton,  K  20005 


Ftan.  1440  Nn  Vort  AwM.  NW  Nntailln.  K  20005 


Son  SUar.  777  N.  Capitol  St  K  4805  Washmfton.  DC  20002 


SMa.  2000  L  St .  NN 


ANaa  Smith.  900  171*  St .  NW  I  lashinfton,  DC  20006 
Uawd  Dal  Saitfc.  905  16th  SljaM.  NW  Naatiafloa.  K  20006 
Da 


■l. 
Oi. 
Oi. 

Oi. 
•i. 
Oi. 

k. 

Oi. 
Oi. 
•i. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi- 


Di_ 
nul«  Hm«|i  SmUi.  r.0.  Ob  2tt\  Otitmt  Baad.  a  32US 


NW.  4836  Washmfton.  DC  20005 


4200  Washmfton.  DC  20036  . 


SMtt,  PHwuc  Ma  s.  LM  till  I4tk  SML  M 


K  2000S  . 


Pik,  8205  Fik  Otmk.  W  22041 

Cani  Spnar-  »  20746 

LjtriHi,  XT  40031 


OauM  E.  Sam,  5201  lankif 

tmrt  C.  Saaa,  5201  Mk  Mi 

Gtw  Sa|*>,  205  tott  TIW4 1 

S«ia4r  to  Mntm  EdKita. 

Ima  E.  Sftrtaaar.  8701 

Mar  Saran.  7927  Jaats  Biaac  i 

Southtast  Alasha  Cansarvaliea 

Thomas  J  Spanfltr.  901  E  SliM,  NW,  8600  Wailia|lM,  DC  20004 


2001  HHkiw  Dnw.  8340  Mli«ti>l>l.  MR  5S42»-lli2  . 

iMrm  An..  8701  Silwr  SpnH.  MD  20910 

Dnw,  8600-S  MdJM,  M  22102 

tawiol,  >ai  021692  Jmm.  «K  99(02 


Emploi»i/aimt 


Chcafo  (  Northanstem  Railraad 

Delaware  Otstfo  Stfstem 

llinois  Central  Railroad  

tnwstmenl  Counsel  Assn  of  Affltfica  . 

Rttnnal  Raiimads  of  America  - 

Turhomeca  Enfine  Corp 

Indiana  Eleclrc  Atsn 

MSECorp 


New  AiTwncan  Ventures  Gnup  „ 

ConlereiKe  of  National  Pait  Concessionan  . 

Tiuclw-Carson  Imfjtion  District 

Natnnal  Leial  Aid  t  Defender  Assn 

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors,  Inc 

Benchmaits.  Inc  

California  Rural  Ufal  Assistance.  Ik 

Committee  on  Pipe  t  Tube  Imports 

Sprinkler  Pipe  Producers  Group  

Tyco-Gnnnell  Corp  __. 

Weiiton  Steel  Corporation  

Wemational  Assn  of  Fire  Fifhterj  

Council  for  Cituens  Afainst  Gowmment  Wt 

Pacific  Gas  8  EltctrK  Compann „.... 

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichanfe „~ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  

Police  Eiecutwe  Research  Fonim  

K\  Americas,  tic 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Health  Industiy  Manufacturers  Assn 

Nichols  Institute  

Orefon  State  Uniwrsitj  

Orefon  Steel  Mills.  Inc 

Pubic  Generating  Pool 

In-Met  

Greenpeace  USA 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Gnam 

Greyhound  Lnes.  Inc _. 

Wildemess  Society  . 


Seattle  Organuing  Committee  

Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  of  America  . 
Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amerca,  Inc  . 

Sufar  Assn.  Inc 

US  English  Foundation,  Inc 

United  lebanese  Lobby  of  Amtnca  ... 

Electronc  Industries  Assn  „, 

Electronc  Industries  Assn 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  

Matsushita  Electrc  Corp  of  Amenca  . 
National  Treasury  Employees  Uonn  ... 

Group  Health.  Inc  _. 

UST.  Inc 


National  Cooperatiw  Bisintu  Assn 

Htallh  trust.  Inc.  el  al 

Handgun  Contipl.  Inc 


Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (Fot£itutns  for  a  Fret  Kuwait) 

Hill  8  Knowtton  IForSpelman  8  Company) 

Mil  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (FoiWashoe  County,  Nevada)  ... 

Farm  Credit  Council  

National  Forest  Products  Assn  . 


Mortfafe  Bankers  Assn  of  Amtnca 

Amencan  Consultinf  Enfinwrs  Council  . 
Council  for  a  Livable  Mirtd  


Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns  

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
CaltB  Pdnleum  Corp 


National  Pariis  8  Conservation  Assoclatioa 

First  Mississippi  Corp  

Mississippi  Power  8  Ufht  Company 

State  of  Mississippi  

Pallida  Popular  Demccratco 

TimeMamer.  Inc  

Solar  Enerfy  Industnes  Assn  . 
Cuban  Amercan  Foundation.  Inc 


Kaefe  Company  (FotSeminole  Tnbe  ot  Ftonda) 

IWIdemess  Society _ 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Amencan  Assn  of  Pltmlium  Gtolofnts) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Bnfht  8  Assactatas) _ 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Company  (FortBEMS)  — 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  California  Independent  Oil  Pigductn  Atw)  .... 

E.  Del  Smiln  8  Company  (For  Callefuas  Creek  Flood  Prevention)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  ot  Anaheim  CivK  Center)  

E.  Del  Smith  8  Co  (For City  of  Anaheim  Public  Utilities)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  City  of  Laguna  Beach.  CA) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForCity  of  Long  BeKh,  CA.  Intarfownimifltal  Re- 
lations). 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Co  (Forfily  of  Santa  Bartiara)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (FotCity  ot  Santa  Monica)  _ „ 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Co  (ForCily  of  Vclorville.  CA)  - - 

t  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForCounty  of  LA  Community  DlwIopiiiNl  Com- 
mission) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForCounty  of  los  Angeles)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForHidden  Valley  Rcsourcis  Inc) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  Empleyeci  Asia)  . 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Company  (ForNalnnal  hdtptndent  Schools  Assn)  

L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForNorthem  California  Powtr  A(Kicy) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForPort  of  long  Beach.  CA) 

L  Dal  Smith  and  Company  (ForRancho  Pak)s  Verdei) 

L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For:Sitnal  Landmark  Inc)  

E.  Dal  Smith  8  Co  (For^South  Oranfe  County  Consortium) 

t  Del  Smith  8  Company  (ForJeafut  McKtwd  Company) 

Womac  Visions  Limited  (ForJ)u|mstic  Rttnml  Sfstms,  Mc) 

National  Gnyhound  Assn  

Seafanrs  Intemational  Union 
Meraatnnal  Speedway  Corp 


National  MolDisiiofts  Camm  of  Acoa-flA,  tc  .. 

Natmal  Assn  ol  Accmdilid  CouNMao  Sdwb  . 

Transportation  Institute 

United  Parcel  Setvce  


Manutnnal  Fed  of  Pmfcssnnal  8  Tadmcal  EifiiMn  . 
Council  flv  Affltncan  HomMtMn  .„_... 


IMwitl  Titiiuiy  EmptoiMS  Uniw  . 


RicMpts 


24,000.00 
24,000.00 
16,000.00 
5,184.45 
26,000.00 
40,570.00 
10.(68.39 
3J08.58 
2,243.05 
8.000.00 
10,362.50 
14,646.00 
2.500.00 
9,000.00 

30.357.50 
18,000.00 
2J62.50 


625.00 

"niiiooioo 


337tJ( 
43.75 


5,570.55 

4,095.44 

43.40 

3,570.00 


25J75.00 
35600 


625.00 

1.500.00 

20.830.80 

100.00 

12,782.50 


IJOOOO 


400.00 

2,475.00 
6,134.00 
1,700.00 
1405.96 
424,410.04 


12,000.00 
U50.00 
669.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 

12.500.00 


15,000.00 
6,000.00 
4.500.00 
448.00 
2,800.00 
500.00 
1,500.00 
5,400.00 

12,575.00 
9.040.00 
7.920.00 
2.400.00 

21,300.00 

1.500.00 
2,400.00 
3,000.00 


13.200.00 
1.500.00 
2,100.00 
1,500.00 
11,500.00 
28,749.99 
2,250.00 
7.500.00 
6,003.00 
4,500.00 


1,500.00 


500.00 
7.052.00 
14,700.00 


Eiptnditures 


6J55.46 

6J55.46 

6J55.46 

6355.45 

6355.46 

6355.45 

1,603.14 

178.58 

70J6 

66.62 

1,672.55 

14.00 

15173 

4,470.40 


23.20 


29.73 
150.6S 
225.20 


(2S.09 
1.17 


449.5( 

29.00 


2.952.18 

54.00 

817.99 

288.00 


40.00 


770.00 
"532:45 


424,410.04 

755.22 

550.00 
66.00 


9.04234 


46.90 
401.69 


250.39 
2,249.17 

840.59 
3.793.09 
3J07.70 


1.759.03 
238.90 


1.026J9 


10,500.00 
6,000.00 
15.000.00 


75.00 

"iji'iiis 

3,154.00 


4.790.00 
18006 
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Orianiulnn  or  bidnhdul  Rlini 


Williim  B  SpmCTT.  729  IMh  Suet.  NW  «(«sliinpoii,  DC  20005 

Sonus  i  Hollm|sinitl\.  MX  I  Strwt.  NW.  9th  Roor  Washintton.  DC  2000S  . 

Mirthi  Ann  Spudu.  1015  IStti  Stiw*.  m.  #802  Wajhinilon.  DC  20005  _ 

Jamn  St.  hant.  900  17th  Stratt.  NN  Washinitwi.  K  20006-2596 


IWvin  R.  SlaM.  1235  Mfanw  Davis  Hwy..  Suita  600  Minfton.  VA  22202  ..._ 

Do 

Jana  Suttar  Stailia.  2100  Pmnsyhfinia  Aw..  NW.  1600  Washiniton.  DC  20037  . 


Do. 
Do. 


Kant  0.  SUrwalt.  501  School  Stiaat  SW.  Itli  Root  Wastiiniton.  K  20024  _ 

Haniy ).  Staanjfra  ».,  1000  Wil«m  BoulevanJ,  12600  Ariinjton.  VA  22209 „ . . 

Sandra  Stawait,  c/o  Do*  Lohnes  (  Albertun  1255  Twanty-third  Stiatl.  NW  Wtshinfton.  DC  20037 
Kaya  L  Stmsoo.  1575  I  Stmt.  NW.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  200O5 


StrataiK  Rasoums  Corp.  3000  K  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20007  . 
Tamnca  D.  Strauh.  811  Connacticiit  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20006    ... 

David  R.  Straus,  1350  Niw  YoMi  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  

Gaorge  W,  Strong.  2242  Bartlett  Houston.  IX  77098 

Jolin  N.  Sturdivant.  80  F  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20001 


frad  Sudak.  230  South  Wacker  Dnve.  IIOOO  Cliicago.  «.  60606 

Sullnnn  I  Womster.  1025  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1806  Washington.  K  20036 

lettrey  Sumberg.  1016  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Bruce  W.  Sumner.  2000  »  Street.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

David  A.  Super.  1319  F  Street,  m,  #500  Washington.  DC  20004  

Julw  Susman.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Tlionias  M.  Susman.  1001  Pennsylvania  Am..  NW.  II200-S  Nashinglon.  DC  20004  . 

Do 

Swidlar  t  Bartin.  CMd.  3000  K  Street,  NW.  1300  Wasliingtoo.  DC  20007 

Do .^ 

Oo 

Do 

Do _ 

Do _ 

0* 

Bd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo. 

Do 

Kran  Switt.  P.O.  Ba  607  Arlington.  VA  22216 


Ross  0  Swmnier.  4100  Bank  of  Oklahoma  Tower  Telsa.  OK  74172-01S4 

Do 

George  W.  TaU.  2009  N.  141*  Street,  f  101  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Victor  Tamil.  1400  16th  Street.  Ml«,  1610  Washington,  DC  20036  _. 

Gene  Tajtor,  453  New  Jersey  Aw..  S£  Wasliington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 


Margaret  i  Taylor.  50  F  Street.  NW.  41080  Washington.  DC  20001 „.. 

PatrKia  Taykir.  1875  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20009-5728 
Richard  Taylor.  1819  L  Street.  WW.  1800  Washington  DC  20036  . 
Robert  C.  Taylor.  3000  Lincoln  P1a2a.  Lt>-5  Dallas.  TX  75201 
Sandra  E.  Tayter.  1600  M  St.  m.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 


Fred  H.  Telmer.  c/o  Dow  bhnes  t  Albertson  1255  Tmentythird  Street.  NW  Waslnngiiin  K  20037 

Norman  J.  Temple.  155  Dresden  Awnue  Gardiner.  ME  04345 

James  G.  Telinck.  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  11015  Washington.  DC  20005  _._ZI 

Otis  N.  Thompson.  R»m  U14-S,  *g  Building  Washington.  DC  20250 Z    

Patrick  Thompson,  4  World  Trade  C«nter  Ikw  Yorli  WY  10048 __  __ 

Thompson  8  Mitchell.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  11000  Washington  DC  20005  .""" 

Thompson  Mann  t  Hutson.  3000  R  Street.  NW.  1600  Wastiington.  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 


Joseph  Thomdikt.  1522  R  Street.  PR*.  1836  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Anna  Threoson.  1025  Thomas  JeWersoo  Street.  4700t  Wastiington.  DC  20007  . 

Do 

Do "■■■' 

Oo _ ■  ■ "  ~zr 

Timothy  B.  Tianiay.  4600  East  West  Hiihway  Bodiesda.  W)'  20814 

William  J.  Tobio.  3612  Bant  Branch  Ct.  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Do _ 

Rattiryn  R  Tollarton,  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

l^h  Tretiy.  302  Federal  Hall,  m  Wastiington.  DC  20016  _. 

Irettar-Goiman.  \k,  711  N.  Eleventh  Street  St.  Louis.  MO  63101 

Eugene  H.  Tnsto.  P.O.  Bn  596  Berkeley  Spnngs.  WV  25411 


Paul  E.  Tsoogas.  Foley  Hoag  I  Elnt  One  Post  Office  Square  Boston.  MA  02109  . 

Do „.. 

Oo i; : 

Oi 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Geneview  W.  Tuchow.  700  13th  Street,  m.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005  __ 

William  J.  TureniM.  1901 L  Street.  NW.  Suite  705  Washington.  DC  20036    

Stanley  F  Turesky.  1250  24th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  X  20037 

Bnan  Turner,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jane  L  Turner.  1250  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ijiry  luttle.  1400  Eyo  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20005  _ 

U.S.  Rocreational  Ski  Asioaation.  1315  East  PkiJico  Awnue  taaheim,  CA  92105  .. 
Unittd  Fresh  Fruit  t  Vafetatile  Assn.  727  N  Washington  St  Aleaodria.  VA  22314 
United  Shareholders  Assn.  1667  K  St..  m  1770  Washington.  DC  20006 

Annel.Urtian,  311  First  Street,  »»  Washington,  K20O0!    _ 

Jack  J  Valenti,  1600  Eyo  St,  *»  Wastiington,  K  20006  

Reginald  T  Valliere.  8  Hetbcit  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22305-2600  

Nancy  Van  Duyne.  1709  New  York  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  X  20006  . 


Van  Dyk  Associates,  he,  1250  24th  St..N  W  Suite  600  Washington.  K  20037 

Laura  Van  Etten,  1825  I  Street,  NW,  1201  Wastiington,  X  20006  _.  . 

Van  Flatt  Assaiatas.  tac  499  Sdutk  Capitol  St..  SW,  4520  WasAingtoo.  K  20003  . 

Do 

Do. 


Van  FM  Matzntr  t  Henditli  Corp.  499  S.  Capitol  Stnot.  1520  Waskin|to*.  K  20003 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 


Robert  C.  Varah.  c^  Dow  Lotmes  8  AJbertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Wastiinfton.  K  20037  . 


EmptoyedClicflt 


Associated  Builders  (  Contractors,  bit  . 

Eagle-Picher  bidustncs.  tac 

American  Consultmg  Enginacrs  Couodl  . 
MIdemess  Society  . 


Mottrqele  bidustiy  Council,  tac 

Special^  Vebda  Institute  of  Anorica 

Eckot  Saamans  Chonn  I  Melkitt  (For<:omiisuoity  Traosportatieii  As»  ai 

America). 
Eckeit  Seamans  Clienn  1  MelMt  (ForOrmet  Corp) 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Helkitt  (ForJtavensaood  AluoMiam  Carp)  . 

Amencan  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Ass*  ..._ 

TRW,  Inc  1] 

Stelco  Steel 

Amencan  Cyananud  Co  . 


Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  America  . 
USX  Corporation 


Spiegel  I  McDiarmid  (ForJIicbigan  SotMi  CcMrri  I 

Enron  Corp 

Amencan  Fed  of  Govermncnt  Emplt^ 

Dakko  Integrated  Resources  

Manon  Laboratories.  Inc  . 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employoas 


National  Comm  to  Presarw  Social  Security 
Food  Research  8  Action  Center 


Jefferson  Group  (For^Flonda  HospKal  Medical  Centar)  . 

Jefferson  Group  (ForLae  Mefflonal  Hospital)  

Jefferson  Group  (ForJIanatae  Memorial  Hospital) _ 

Jefferson  Group  (ForKJrIando  Regional  ktadical  Caritar) . 

Jefferson  Group  (ForSarasota  Memorial  Hospital)  „ 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Tandem  Computers.  Inc)  _ 

Ropes  8  Gray  (For^Digital  Eouiplnient  Corp) 
Ropes  I  Gray  (Forfastem  Enterprises) 


Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  I  Feld  (for  OiBel  Bofflhwii  lamtait) . 

Amencan  Bakars  Assn  ..._ _—_______. 

Amencan  Gas  Assn  

Amencan  Inn  8  Steel  tastitute  . 


Business  Coalition  For  RKO  Reform  

California  Energy  Company 

Hyundai  Motor  Company  

International  Environmental  Policy  Coilitioii  . 

MacAndrews  8  Fortes  Group.  Inc 

Motor  Veliicle  Manufacturers  Assn 

New  England  Power  

Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Product  Liability  Alliance  

Renewable  Fuels  Assn  . 


2.M0.00 
13.102  JS 


6LM 


6O4i0 

604i0 

500.00 

1.1I4J0 


345.00 
250.00 
195.00 


7,500JI0 


1^J7 
220.00 
220.00 
220.00 
220.W 
220.00 
350.00 
11.511.09 


Rivkin  Radler  Bayti  Hart  8  Kremer  (for  Hafiin  Ifidi  t  Co) 

South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority 

New  England  Anii-Vivuection  Society  

Hall  Estill  et  al  (For  Cherokee  Nation) _ ._ 

Hall  Estill  HardwKk  Gable  Golden  8  Naboo  (ForiSominelc  Natm)  . 
Amencan  Retirees  Assn 


Association  of  Maiimum  Service  Telecasters,  Inc 

Gene  Taylor  Assoaates.  Inc  (ForEagle-Picher  Industnev  tac) 

Gene  Taylor  Assoaates.  Inc  (Torimpire  Distnct  Electrx  Compaay) 

Empiie  Gas  Corp  _ 

Gene  Taytor  Associates,  tac  (ForiFAG  Beanngs  Corporatnn) 

BR  Services.  Inc  

Center  lor  Science  in  the  Public  tatarest 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  


ICI  Americas,  tac  . 
Stelco.  Inc  . 


Central  Maine  Power  Co.  ct  al. 
I.  C  Penney  Co,  Inc  


Organisation  of  Professional  EmptoyMS  al  USM 

New  York  Mercantile  Eachange 

Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute 

International  Paper  Company 

TAP  Electrical  Contracting  Service,  tac 


Veil)  Beach  Oceantront  Investors  Limited  Partaatsliip  . 
Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns 


Legislatiw  Strategies  (ForJhnencan  tadependent  Rafiaen  Assa) . 

Legislative  Strategies  (For:Bndfe  Products) 

Legislatiw  Strategies  (For  Teus-New  Maico  Ptwer  Company) 

Legislatiw  Strategies  (For  Tosco  Corp)  _.. 

Automotive  Retngeration  Prodxts  Institiili 

National  Child  Care  Assn 

Natiwal  Heanng  Aid  Sxiaty 

Defenders  of  «Sldlrte 

Foley  8  Co..  Inc 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Stem  Bros.  Inc  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  . 


Cambndge  Redevelopment  Auttnritir . 
Humane  Society  of  the  U.S..  et  al.  _ 
Iroouois  Gas  Transmissnn  Systems  .. 

National  Venture  Capital  Asm 

Norton  Company  

Sierra  Club  of  America  

Theraiedics.  Inc 


Columbia  Gas  Distnbutnn  Companies  . 
Ell  Lilly  t  Company  . 


Potomac  Partners  (ForOrganic  Food 
Industnal  Union  Department.  AFl-CO 

National  Forest  Products  Asu 

HAMcnicss  Socaly  .._ 


mm 


Computar  8  Business  Equipmaal  Hamilictwm  Atsa  . 
Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  tac 


Rational  Assn  of  Postmasters  of  the  Umlad  Stain  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amanca  .__ 

Boston  Company 

Equitabla  Financial  Compaaits 

CadiHK  Ga(a  Co  

Harsco  Corpontioa  . 


MagnavB  Gowmmnt  8  tadtntiiii  OadiMci  Co  . 

Etactfospac*  Corporation 

Goaaral  tastntmafit  Coipontio* 

Carp  . 


Tkonao  EtacUo  Taclmotafios  . 
Dofaice.  tac  _ 


1.725.00 
2JO0.OO 

12.420.00 
7J84il 

12.131J0 


1.152.50 
11.040.00 


7.4I7J0 
11.145  Al 
32.711.02 

3.000.00 


SM0.OO 

IMOiW 

5.000.00 

1.750.00 

205.00 

75X10 

IBJOOJO 

I5.000M 


780.00 

ijmao 

l.lOOiJO 

"IsSbb 


23iM 
172iO 
2(4i0 

57.50 


1L2S 


SiOUM 


4.100.00 
3MU0 


17J9UO 
IJOOjOO 
iZSUi 


itnat 

9i24Jl 


UMIM 


MJSOJM 
24JI00.00 
18.750.00 
6.000.00 
18.000.00 
7.SOtJI0 
7iMU 


3a.n 


4J00.00 
139  J2 

MJ8 
48i3 


100.42 


U.4S2JI3 


4.00 

4.00 
4,00 
4,00 
4,00 


34.20 


ma 


ia.oo 


l^J7 


52.00 

(too 


124JC 


1.74 
"ijlTtlO 


MO 


tsta 


190  J4 
10.03917 
2J».09 


1.410.62 


M.7t 


10674 


Ross  P  yirton.  127  C  !  :iMt.  UN  1350  Wi$hin|tM.  K  20001 


Wdlum  P  taton.  1627 


(  StTMt.  NW.  11200  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 


Jds<»Ii  B.  VtfM.  1800  K  StfMl.  m  WislMDitw.  DC  20006 


ytim  UvM  B(nliai4 
Do 
Do 
9» 
D* 
Ol 
Do 
k 
k 
k 


rkPlwiM  1  Hud  Otd.  MI  IStli  SioM.  NW  1700  Wnhmitoii.  DC  20005-2301 


k. 
Dt. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ol. 

Ol. 

Ol. 


Etrt  1  tMk.  745  Skom 
tan  Hadloy  Vwii  Ei|M. 
IniFKt  A.V<Bffi«es.  311 
Knit  Vonidran.  92S  IStl 
HtJ.  Vreoffl.  USS  lSt« 
Ni|W  Hinis  t  hwi, 

Do 

Do 

Do 


gtrtura  F  Wanton.  81! 
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Orpnizatnn  or  Individual  Filini 


Viifn  taacMH.  kc.  I I2S  I  Sbwt.  NW  MOO  WnhMfln.  OC  2000( 


SliMt.  NE  Washinitoii.  DC  20007  

1828  I  Stmt.  NW.  1705  Wailiin|toii.  DC  20036  . 
'irjt  Striit.  NW.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20001  ..  _ 

S»r«it.  NW  Wajltmitw.  X  20005  

Stnat.  m.  nOO  WisitinitMi.  K  20005 


K.  1199  L  StnH  NN,  iSOO  W(shiii|ta«.  DC  20036  . 


EmploiiKA^ient 


tadif*  F  Wahlquist.  li  01  Ptnnsylvonia  *w .  IM  Washiniton.  OC  20006  . 
RolMit  A.  Wait.  1341  G  itnt.  NW,  9«li  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20005  .. 
tant  Mara  Wolsh.  1021  Connacticut  *w.  PWf  Wasdinjton.  OC  20036  . 
i  NItn  Nampler.  655  1  >th  Stmt.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 
Do 


J  16tti  Stmt.  NW,  1301  WasHiniton.  K  20006 _ 

Janiftf  »itaittl«n  Loo*.  729  15tn  Stroet.  UN  WaslKnjton.  K  20005  

Situn  Waniw,  P  0  Boi  21692  Junaau,  «  99800-2  '^ ••.;::^;ir- 

Wishinilan  Gas  lj|M  9d  c/o  CanI  A.  Bachtotd  1100  H  Street.  IM  Wisluniton,  DC  2O0W  . 
Wishiniton  Pento  t  oi«.  1120  Coonoctcut  kit.,  m  Washrnjton,  DC  20036       -      — 

Onna  L  Wataraan,  901  2iid  Strut.  NE  Wajhinpoi.  K  20002  

iaa  ».  Wothiiv  236  H  usacliuMtts  M..  NE.  «504  Wajhinftoo.  K  20002 

tm  WatSM.  900  ITth  S  ™«t.  NW  Wa>liin|toii.  DC  20006 

Brwt  H.  Watzman.  113 1  17lli  Stieol.  NW  Waslnnro".  DC  20036 

Dmid  W»o»af.  1225  Eji  Stioit.  NW.  11100  Wasliinjton.  DC  20005  


1225  Eji  . 

D  WaM.  900  11  Iti  Street.  NW  Wasliin|ton,  6C  20006-2596 

eioT"    '  


First  Street.  NE,  MIO  Wasliinjton,  OC  20002 - 

siisM  WMof.  14M  16*  Street,  NW,  i320  Wasninfton.  DC  2O036  

Piol  Wkdtjtno.  236  Ml  ssacDusetts  Aw .  NE.  1504  Wasli>n|ton.  K  20002  . 

EtKaid  L  NHdnitHd.   899  L  Stivt.  IM.  1500  Wasliin|lsn.  DC  20036 

IM  t  Haxe.  Inc.  Ten  :*ntral  Plata  Aii|usta.  ME  04330  

Mliui  E  Waisbera,  22(  D  Eiist  Bank  Place  East  Minneapolis,  MN  55402  

Suanna  Weiss.  1129  2  Jtn  Stieet.  NW.  MOO  Washin|ton,  DC  20036 


JoMph  J.  Wtstaataf.  1  iassadiuseets  Anefliie.  N  W .  1800  WasHmiton.  DC  20001 
WMar  Gnvp.  1317  f !  ml.  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  DC  20004  . 
Do. 


Di. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


Ol. 
Ol. 

Ol. 
k. 


k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
baliiL 


Eta 


1701 


,I(!S 


,  1155  1» 


13tli  Stmt.  NW.  Soite  430W  Washinilofl.  K  20004  _ 
1717  K  Street,  m.  1700  WasHinitoii.  K  20OO6 

Mr~fmitelimcto<i7iiC  2000^ 

illoo.  K  20036 

DC2< 


SbaL  M.  MO  NnlMiftoi, 


120005 


Wmi  H.  Hkk.  NO  rit  Stnat.  NR.  MOO  Wutwi^.  DC  20006 
WO 


11200  WnhfflUM.  K  20036 . 

t  Wmm.  »«>  I »  Sbrt.  M  WaUmfM.  K  20006 

H.  Wtrnt  0k  Ol  ■  LriMl  t  NMrtM  12U  23(4  Stmt.  NW  Wulm|lM.  DC  20037  . 
112)  !  n  SbHt  M.  1400  Nnkntlni.  K  20036 


1776  K  Stmt.  m.  1201  n.  Maslmilai.  K  20006 


1|31  tmal^mm  ta..  M,  MStMMk  Wnkinfton.  DC  20006  . 

IZ  i  im  SbiA  Ml,  t980  llBlMglwi.  K  20036 

171  )  kB  IM  *■..  M  lllliltw.  OC  20006 

I  Miiiiilmilti  tana.  Ew.  NOO  NnkMitM.  OC  20M1 

2)37  Ommm  iMi.  ft  Sak  SM  La  AhMis.  CA  90077 

45MSL.K.«mi 


tCHBrtl.  »17ttSUW 

1      


4l«A*{Mis.l 
DC2t0le  — 


K  20006 


PA  19IS0  . 


Armenian  Assembly  ot  America 
United  Shipoemen  ot  Anenca  .. 
Hercules.  Inc  , 


AmtrKsn  Museum  o<  Natural  Hatn) 

Bell  Atlantic  Corn — 

Brown  t  Root.  Inc  - 

Central  Gull  

General  Aviation  Mamifactunfs  AsaociitiM  . 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

GeoCoip  

Iflvestmeot  Company  kistituti  . 


Mm  F  Kennedy  Center  lor  thi  Momiiiit  Arts  . 

Mars.  Inc  

McDonnell  Douilas  Corp 

MDC  Hddinis.  Inc 

New  Projressnn  Party 

Nortliwesl  Airlines  

NYNEit  Corp  "7'r.:i!r.""r 7Z....1 

Travelers  CompMiis 

TRW.  he 
UNC.  Kk 


Dallas  ArM  Rapid  Transit  Aottiorty 

Hillsbonugli  Area  Regional  Transit  Authotily 

Jacksonville  Transportation  Autlwnty  

Lipton  Sports,  Inc   - 

Mempnis  Area  Transit  Auttioity 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  . 


Metropolitan  Transportation  Authonty  

Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  AutlnnQf  ... 
Fnends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Mortgage  Banliers  Assn  ol  Amnca 


Computer  i  Business  Equipment  Manufactmits  Assn 

National  Council  ol  Senior  Citizens  

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Assn  

American  Heavy  Lift  Shipping  Co  

Charter  Federal  Savings  I  ban  Assn  

Habumrto  &  Malany  

National  Debt  Repayment  Foundation  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Kraft  General  Foods 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Anwrica,  Inc 

Basin  ElectrK  Pmer 


Louisiana  Land  and  Eiploiation  Co — 

International  Lades'  Garment  Worliers  UlMOl  . 

Assaiated  Builders  t  Contractors,  Inc 

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council  


American  College  ol  NeunpsycliopharmKolo|y  . 
United  Property  Omers  of  Washifl|tan  (UFCM)  . 

Center  lor  Law  and  Educatioii.  lie 

Wilderness  Society 

National  Coal  Assn 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Wilderness  Swiety  - 


Amencan  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn __ 

Itm  Population  Growth,  Inc 

Center  lor  Law  and  Education.  Inc  

Pillsbuiy  Madison  t  SuliD  (lor  Southern  Company  Setvica)  . 

Vermont  Gas 

Dorsey  t  Whitney  

Amencan  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  Aging 


MclMd  t  Pires  (ForJtmencan  Peanut  Product  MinofKturca  Ik)  . 

Allied-Signal,  Inc  

Amencan  Aiilines,  Inc 


Amencan  Institute  lor  Fofugn  Study  ScMarskip  Fowidatm  . 

ARCO 

Cdumbia  Hospital  lor  Women  Medical  Center 

Communicatioos  Satellite  Corp  

Consortium  of  State  Maritime  Schools 

Coopers  (  ly*rand  

Foothills  Pipe  Unas  (Yuta«)  Ud 

FUR 

General  Motors  Corp  

Massachusetts  Maritime  Acadetiiy  

Monareh  Capitol  Coip  

tlolioo  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Social  Wortm 

National  Gypsum  Co 

New  England  Electnc  Systini 

Nova,  An  Alberta  Corp  ._ 

Novacor  Chemicals.  Ud 

Oceanic  Institute  

Ohio  Edison 


Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tnbal  Council 

Regional  Planning  Commission  

Serono  Laboratones 


Simon  Wiesenthal  Center/Museum  of  Toleranct 

State  of  Oregon.  Office  of  the  Governor 

St«k  Information  Group  

Training  Media  Distnbuton  Asm 

U.S.  Bnsaence 

Transco  Energy  Company 


Equitable  Lite  Assurance  Socitly  ol  Itw  U.S. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca,  kic 

National  AgrKultural  Chemicals  Assa 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn  

Wsshingttn  States  Repmentatiws 

MMeniess  Sootty 

Buctbee-Hears  Cortland 


American  Assn  of  Horns  for  tin  Afint 

Meiduflts  National  Bank 

Washington  Citrans  for  Nbrtd  Tndi  _ 

General  Electnc  Co 

Vulcan  MitKials  Co  , 


SHaH  Metal  Nidars  htmiational  Aun  . 
McUed  t  Pins  IForMd-VaMy  NiHr  kMtm  . 

Braamnf-Fann  Induatnes.  Inc 

Nrtmal  Assn  ol  Mtiat  Gmaian 


NibMil  Com  to  Pitum  Social  Saomty 
C.UJIi.-« 


Receipts 


999.00 
13.500.00 
1.035.85 
3.900.00 
6.275.0O 

900.00 
6.575.00 

T.85375 
4.561.50 
1.965.00 

2.672:50 

1.853.75 


3.350.00 

10.025.00 

1.100.W 

3.150.00 
890.00 


750.00 
12.750.00 


4.000.00 


3.0OO.0O 
9.416.W 
4.233,88 
10.500.00 
6.249.99 
9.000.00 

125  00 
7.828.00 

200.00 


Eipenditures 


15.000.00 


lO.OOO.OO 
10.000  00 


2.500.00 
810.00 


587.50 
I3.5OO.0O 

205.00 
2,302.03 
8.800.00 
3.101.55 

423.75 


9.537.50 


2.100.00 
3.500.00 
3.600.00 
3.480  00 
675.00 
-—- 

150.00 
600.00 


1.0M.0O 

2J92.50 

260.n 

4.000.00 


1.500.00 


1.575.00 
120.00 


2.500.00 
10,000.00 


1,000.00 
552.08 


4.764.00 
18.164.W 
1.050.W 
1.700.00 
15.000.00 
556J5 


100.00 


6.231J7 


298J( 


1.438.n 


320.58 
190.94 


950.78 


4.200.00 


10.500.00 


3328.61 


359.64 


220.23 
263.8* 


856.27 


90.00 


14889 
69.90 


156.75 
10.90 


5,45 
10.90 
I9J5 


5.45 


38.70 


lOJO 
1645 


41.15 
4.256.05 


3.40 


36J« 

713.U 

"siid^bo 


35.00 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10675 


Orginiutioii  or  Indmdual  F(liii( 


Cli>pin  E.  Wilson  Jr..  M  F  Stnet  NW  Washin(tofl.  OC  20001  

Mart  V  Wlmbarlir,  1130  Connacticiit  Ave.  NW.  tS30  Washington.  K  20036 

David  L  Winstead.  1666  K  Strati.  NW.  IlIOO  Washington.  DC  20016 

Winston  (  Stra«m,  1400  L  Stiatt.  NW  Washington.  DC  2000S-3S02 

Do  - 

Da. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Walter  1.  Witek  Jr..  777  14th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 _  . .. 

Ijn  M.  Withoy.  1620  E»«  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 

SJ).  Woidak  and  Auociates.  Inc.  The  Bellevue  -  Stiite  8S0  200  S.  Bnad  Stntl  Philaddpliia.  PA  19102  . 


Do. 
t». 
tk. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 


James  Wolf.  172S  X  St..  NW.  1914  Washington.  DC  20006  

Burton  C  Wood.  1125  15th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Julienne  Wood.  1725  17th  Street.  NW,  1109  Washington,  DC  20009 
Do _ 


Da. 
Da. 


Mart  E.  Woodbridge.  1825  K  Strttt.  NW,  II 107  Washington.  DC  20006  

G.  Kent  Woodman.  210O  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  HW  Washington  DC  20037 

Laura  Dallman  Woostef,  1100  17in  Street,  NW,  lOtfi  Tloor  Washington.  X  20036 . 

Workers  Compensation  Integnty.  Stability  I  Eouity  (WISE),  P.O.  Bo  18300  Washington.  OC  20036-8300  . 

Worid  University  Games  (for  1993).  1701  K  Street,  NW  »400  Washington,  DC  20006 

W.  Robert  Worley.  190  St.Clair  Dnve  St.  Simmons  Island.  GA  31522  

Owen  Wormser.  406  N  Pitt  Street  Atoandna.  VA  22314-2315  

Wonder  Ryan  Cannon  t  Ihelen,  1615  L  St..  NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do- „. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
0*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


James  Wyarman.  1244  19tli  Stim.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  - __ 

Deborah  H  Yamada.  1020  19th  Street.  NW,  KOO  Washington,  K  20036  . 

Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  St  Silver  Spring.  UD  20910 

Caryl  rontz.  1625  L  Street.  I*»  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  A  Young.  12248  Turkey  Creek  Ct  Ma^land  Heights.  MO  63043  ... 
David  E  Yudin.  1225  Eye  Street  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Sharon  G.  Zedd,  1050  17th  Stiaet.  NW.  NIO  Washington,  OC  20C36  

Zero  Population  Growth,  he.  1400  Sortaenth  St.N.W .4320  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Mary  Beth  Zimmerman.  1725  K  Street.  HM.  1914  Washington.  X  20006 


EmploywA^lient 


American  Fed  ol  Gowmmtm  Employees 

Mississippi  Power  Co  _ 

Wilkes  Artis  Hednck  t  iJM  (ForMtr  N.  G.  Scbwailz  CoioiiiiiiioD  . 

Ban  Laboratories.  Inc  _ 

Data  Transtomatioii  Carp  

National  Bulk  Vendors  Assn 


National  Independent  Autonodic  Doolon  Am  . 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalitnn  

Pyropower  Corp  

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  

International  Paper  Co 

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center 

Biosonics.  hK 


Cardinal  Glennon  Children's  Hospital 

Children's  Hospital  (Boston)  

Children's  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles 


Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsl>urgti 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  of  Akn 
Children  s  Hospital  Research  Foundatioa  . 

Health  Partners  of  Pliiladelphia  

Healthcare  Management  Altematnm,  Inc 

Hill  Group  

La  Rabida  Children's  Hospital „„ 

Magee-Womtns  Hospital 


Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Canter 

Nalional  Assn  of  Children's  Hospitals  t  IMatotf  loditiitioin  . 

National  League  ol  Nursing  _ „. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company  _ 

Public  Financial  Management 

Si  Louis  Children's  Hospital 

Unwrsity  ol  Pennsyhrania   

Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Carter 

Wylei  Children's  Hospital  _ 

Alliance  to  Sane  Energy  

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 


Bruce  P  Camemn  (For£mbassy  of  Guatoinali)  .. 
Bruce  P  Camemn  (ForEmbassy  of  kloiambiqw) . 
Bruce  P  Cameron  IForfmbassy  of  Nicaragua)  ... 

Bruce  P.  Cameron  (Foi-Estna  Center)  

National  US  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Eckert  Seamans  Cheiin  t,  Melloti  (FortAtetropolitan  Transportatni  Autlmityl  . 
American  Assn  for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 


Greater  Buffalo  AthleUc  Corp  

Southern  Company  Servicti.  Inc  

Command  t  Control  Consulting,  he  (030 

Airship  Industries.  Ltd 

American  Iron  t  Steel  histitute  . 


AssKiatnn  of  American  Railrsadi 

BellSouth  Corp 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  t  Fragrance  Ann.  Inc 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  

Electnonic  Industries  Assn  

Environmmental  Air  Cortiol.  Inc 

Ford  Motor  Co  . 


General  Aviation  Manufactonn  Asaodation  . 

GIE  Corporation 

HDTV  1125/60  Group. 


Interlocking  Directorate  Reform  Coalitioii  . 

Intermanne  SpA 

Investment  Company  Instituta  _ 

ITT  Corporation 


MIy  Assisted  Uving/Kelly  Setvcts 

Kraft 

Manwlle  Corporation 

McDonnell  Douglas  . 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co „ 

Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Co  Ia>  Committoo  . 
Mylan  Laboratonet.  Inc  . 


National  Assn  of  Temporary  ServKts  ... 

North  Amencan  Phillips  Corp  , 

Northmestem  Mutual  Lrft  Insurance  Co 

NEC  Home  Electronics  (USA)  Mc  

NYNtX  Corp  

Ptiilip  Moms  Manageflwnt  Corp 

Polans  Industries  _ 

Rohm  (  Haas 

RJR  Nabisco  . 


Shared  Medical  Systems  (SMS) 

Sony  Corp  of  AnierKa  , 

Souibb  Corporation  . 


Thomson  Consumer  Electrenics.  Inc 
Tobacco  Industry  Labor 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Wheelabrator  Technologies 
Defenders  of  Wildlife 
American  Express  Co 


Americans  United  for  Scpanben  o(  Ckmli  and  State  . 

AmeiKan  Fed  ol  State  County  I  Municipal  Employees _ 

United  Assn  of  Inymen  I  Apprcn  of  PImbg  (  Pipeftg  Mnstiy  . 
Bus  Transit  Caucus 


Neect  Cator  (  Assscaates  (ForiAfflencan  Wood  Presemon  kntibiW  . 


Alliance  To  Saw  Enere  . 


5.175.W 
20JO4J4 
ai48.04 


li»JIO 
3.471JI0 
3MI.00 


5.929.00 


740.00 

9,on.w 

20J30.00 

240.50 

SJMOOO 

3M0.M 

21M0.00 
5.100.00 
3.000.00 
1,500.00 
9,000.00 

25.000.00 

240.50 

7.500.00 

6.000.00 

12.000W 
9.600il0 
9.187iO 

36.000.00 
240iO 

XJXKM 


240i0 


74J7 
43.000  JIO 
25.559J4 
UXOM 


8,556.05 
1.663  JO 
3i40.00 


3MI.0O 
9.169.00 
9.000.00 
2JO0JI0 


nsjt 


ai4ojio 
itnat 

6JI00J0 
66,000.00 
20.mM 

ifaj» 

6J63.00 
tJSOM 


18.41L25 

7i07.U 

0iM 


7JS12.U 
12J91JI 
lOilOJI 

IJOOOO 

"IjOMO 
65.71 


15.00 

nam 


lliM 
70275 

2.140.00 

112.51 

1.690i4 

490.02 

6.145  J2 

934.80 

490i)2 

618.67 

1.104J7 

1.4n.97 

112.58 

593.02 

2.600.07 

1.568.99 

1J8319 

1J31.0I 

1.419J4 

112.58 

^2li» 
~~mst 
~~"iuM 


2n.oo 


55.052.00 
1.059  J4 
IJ90.S5 


140  iO 
68  93 

20.45 


IS1.2« 
lOll 


94  JM 


4Jt 


171.1$ 

lOJD 

376  JO 

274.29 
1.436.94 

"TliSJB 
206.10 


206.00 

16355.00 

3J0 


287.00 

"Si'io 


li27.97 
643.36 

79.10 

11177 


2.000.00 

3jn.oo 


10676 


HON. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  13,  1991 


RETIRED    i'EDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


kCHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moiday.  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREVfS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
Keve  that  the  (^ucial  contribution  that  Federal 
employees  maHe  to  our  society  is  too  often  ig- 
nored. Retired  Federal  employees  have  dedi- 
cated their  worfting  lives  to  service  in  the  pub- 
ic sector  arxj  deserve  recognition  and  tribute 
tor  their  comrtiitment  to  sound  government 
and  the  Americp)  public. 

The  Congre^  of  the  United  States  has  a 
duty  to  our  retired  Federal  employees.  We 
must  ensure  th^t  they  receive  adequate  retire- 
ment security.  That  means  making  sure  that 
the  penskjn  and  health  benefits  they  earned 
and  paid  for  while  working  will  t>e  tf>ere  for 
them  ttiroughoUt  their  retirement 

The  single  biggest  ttveat  to  the  security  of 
a  pensk>n  is  inilatk>n.  Inflatkxi  erodes  the  pur- 
chfising  power  of  a  penskxi  benefit  arxJ  leaves 
retirees  with  a  dwirvjling  check  to  pay  for 
t>asic  living  necessities. 

Last  year,  ttie  administratksn's  budget  pro- 
posed a  "Diet  COLA"— a  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment 1  percerit  less  ttian  the  inflation  rate. 
The  budget  al9o  proposed  no  COLA  whatso- 
ever for  retirees  under  age  62.  The  Congress 
recognized  tha^  Federal  retirees  did  not  need 
any  "Diet  COL/V'S"  and  enacted  a  full  COLA 
for  all  Federal  letirees. 

I  supported  the  full  COLA  which  became 
law  when  tfie  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  parsed  last  year.  Because  of  that 
legislation,  Fe4leral  retiree's  annuity  was  Irv 
creased  in  Jaruary  t>y  5.4  percent  which  was 
the  rate  of  infl^txxi  for  1990.  This  same  budg- 
et package  als^  provides  for  full  COLA'S  each 
year  for  the  n^  5  years,  and  the  administra- 
txxi  has  recognized  in  Its  fiscal  year  1992  pro- 
posal that  full  COLA'S  will  be  given  each  year. 

Adequate  COLA's  for  military  arxJ  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  ha$  always  been  a  high  priority  for 
me.  Congress  has  to  take  action  in  1986  be- 
cause COLA'S  I  for  Federal  retirees  were  elimi- 
nated under  me  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  That  year  I 
Joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
tor  H.R.  4060J  which  reinstated  arxJ  guararv 
teed  those  cos^-of-living  adjustments. 

Another  iss(>e  of  increasing  Inrrportance  to 
not  only  retin»^s  but  working  Americans  arx) 
their  dependeiWs  is  health  care.  Health  care 
has  become  a  dilemma.  While  the  quality  of 
care  in  the  Unied  States  remains  outstanding, 
the  cost  is  risirlg.  Rising  costs  mean  tfiat  fewer 
people  have  a^ess  to  needed  care.  For  retir- 
health  insurance  premiums 
Itveatan  to  enlde  retirements  security.  After  a 
Metime  of  worl  ing  toward  the  revrard  of  retire- 
ment, oUar  Ar  lericans  shoukj  not  be  forced  to 
bear  the  burqsn  of  unfair  health  care  costs 
insurance. 


Health  care  policy  as  a  whole  is  under  ctose 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  During  this  process, 
I  believe  ttiat  we  must  keep  an  eye  toward 
comprehensive  reforms  to  satisfy  long-term 
needs.  We  need  to  reevaluate  all  the  options 
for  improving  access  to  the  private  insurance 
market — before  enacting  a  national  health 
plan.  The  key  to  this  reform  effort  will  be  cost 
control. 

As  Congress  considers  comprehensive 
health  care  reform,  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP]  is  itself  un- 
dergoing examination.  In  the  101st  Congress, 
the  administration  proposed  assigning  Federal 
employees  arxJ  retirees  to  separate  risk  pools. 
The  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  opposes  this  suggestion.  The  ad- 
ministration has  said  that  it  interxls  to  intro- 
duce a  reform  proposal  this  year  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  proposal  are  not  yet  known.  I 
pledge  to  seek  comprehensive  components 
from  Federal  retirees  while  conskJering  any 
administratwn  reform  proposals. 

The  Medk:are  Program  continues  to  serve 
the  bask;  medical  needs  of  those  over  65. 
While  Medicare  does  provide  bask;  coverage, 
many  senk}r  citizens  supplement  Medk;are 
coverage  with  "Medigap"  policies. 

Unfortunately,  many  unscrupulous  insurarKe 
salesmen  and  insurance  companies  have  ex- 
ploited the  fears  of  okjer  Americans  In  the 
past  by  selling  duplk;ative  and/or  fraudulent 
Medigap  polk:ies.  In  last  year's  session.  Con- 
gress took  strong  and  effective  action  against 
these  practk;es.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  voted 
for  legislation — whk;h  was  passed  arxi  signed 
by  the  PreskJent — that  established  uniform 
standards  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  those  wtx)  prey  on  the  elderiy  by  selling 
fraudulent  Medigap  polk;ies. 

While  we  have  made  progress  in  our  fight 
against  Medigap  fraud,  Medk;are  itself  remains 
a  program  in  need  of  constant  attention  by  the 
Congress.  Medk;are  has  become  ttie  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  will  sur- 
pass defense  sperxjing  in  the  next  century  If 
current  trerxjs  continue. 

The  administration's  response  to  swelling 
costs  has  been  to  cut  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments to  hospitals  and  physk;ians.  Congress 
has  agreed  to  some  of  tfiese  cuts  but  not  be- 
fore reducing  their  size.  This  year  for  ttie  first 
time.  Congress  has  rejected  all  of  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  proposals  for  more  cuts. 

The  deljate  in  Congress  over  the  future  of 
Medk;are  and  health  care  generally  will  not  be 
solved  this  year.  It  may  well  take  a  det>ate  in 
the  PreskJential  election  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  comprehensive  reform.  As  ttie  Congress 
grapples  with  ttiese  diffk;ult  decisions,  I  will 
continue  to  fight  to  maintain  Medk:are  as  the 
bedrock  of  our  senk>r  citizen  health  system.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  quality  health  care 
coverage  for  Federal  retirees. 

The  Federal  taxation  of  civil  service  annu- 
ities is  anottier  issue  of  Importance  to  Federal 
retirees.  Currently  there  is  no  Federal  tax  ex- 


emption for  the  Govemment  annuitant.  The 
entire  amount  of  ttie  Federal  annuity  is  includ- 
aiAe  as  gross  income  and  therefore  is  taxable. 
Social  Security  benefits,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
are  not  taxable  unless  the  beneficiary  exceeds 
a  certain  income  level.  I  know  ttiat  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal  Emptoy- 
ees  supports  modifying  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
to  provkle  equal  tax  treatment  of  all  federally 
administered  retirement  income.  I  am  actively 
considering  legislation  that  addresses  this 
Issue,  txjt  given  ttie  Federal  Govemmenfs 
cuH'ent  budget  deficit,  it  is  not  immediately  ap- 
parent that  any  revenue  kssing  legislation 
coukj  be  enacted.  It  woukj  be  difficult  to 
change  the  current  tax  treatment  of  Federal 
annuitants  wittiout  tosing  tax  revenue.  The 
chairman  of  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dan  Rostenkowski,  has  sakl  ttiat  any  reve- 
nue losing  legislatkin  in  this  Congress  must  be 
offset  by  a  tax  increase  to  pay  for  it.  At  tlie 
present  time,  there  is  no  revenue  raising  legis- 
lation that  could  F>ay  for  exempting  goverrv 
ment  annuities  from  taxatk>n. 

A  final  issue  that  will  affect  retirees  is  the 
Govemment  penskxi  offset.  Ttie  Natkmal  As- 
sociatk>n  of  Retired  Federal  Emptoyees  be- 
lieves ttiat  ttie  spouse/survivor  pension  offset 
provision  that  was  enacted  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity amendments  of  1977  and  1983  is  unfair 
to  women  wtio  interrupted  ttieir  Federal  ca- 
reers to  raise  a  family,  who  have  worked  in 
lower  paying  Federal  jobs,  or  wtio  tiave 
worked  part  time.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  women 
should  be  penalized  for  raising  a  family.  We 
must  examine  all  employee  tjenefrt  plans  in 
tx}th  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  ensure 
that  women  are  not  disaiminated  against  in 
ttie  workplace. 

There  is  a  comucopia  of  other  issues  before 
Congress  ttiat  concern  retired  Federal  emptoy- 
ees. These  include  Federal  emptoyees  group 
life  insurance,  State  income  source  taxation, 
Social  Security  windfall  reduction,  and  ttie 
lump  sum  retirement  option.  All  of  ttiese  is- 
sues merit  attention  by  ttie  Congress.  I  took 
forward  to  working  with  the  retired  Federal 
employee  community  on  ttiese  matters  or  any 
other  matters  of  importance. 

Finally,  I  simply  want  to  restate  my  belief 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  all  retired  and  cur- 
rent Federal  emptoyees  of  guaranteeing  ade- 
quate retirement  Income  and  health  security.  I 
will  continue  to  stand  by  Federal  retirees  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  committed  to  protecting 
ttie  rights  and  earned  benefits  of  publk:  sen^- 
ants,  past  and  present. 


•  This  "bullet**  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  iniertions  whicti  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
M  itter  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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PARTNERS  BUILD  RESPECT 
THROUGH  WORK  AND  PRAYER 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  two  of  my  constitu- 
ents Richard  Waas  and  James  Phillips  who 
were  recently  featured  in  the  Miami  Heraid  for 
holding  regular  prayer  sessions  at  their  con- 
struction company's  wor1(Site.  The  article, 
"Partners  Build  Respect  With  Work,  Prayer" 
tells  the  story  of  how  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  religkxis  can  work  together  by 
expressing  tt>eir  shared  moral  and  religious 
values: 

Theirs  is  an  unlikely  partnership:  Richard 
Waas  is  devoted  to  his  Jewish  heritage  and 
religion;  James  Philllpe  is  devoutly  Catholic. 
Even  80,  together,  the  two  men  run  the 
Waas  Construction  Co.  in  harmony.  While 
they  differ  in  their  religious  views,  there  is 
something  shared  between  Waas  and  Phillips 
that  goes  twyond  their  business  partnership. 
Something,  they  say,  that  makes  them  very 
much  alike,  although  their  ethnic  back- 
grounds are  worlds  apart. 

It  is  their  shared  moral  and  religious  val- 
ues. Phillips  and  Waas  agree. 

"We  hold  each  other  in  high  esteem,"  Phil- 
lips said. 

Waas  and  Phillips  met  in  1983  while  both 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Associ- 
ated Builders  and  Contractors.  At  the  time, 
Waas  headed  the  family-owned  construction 
company  founded  by  his  father.  Philllpe  was 
then  vice  president  of  Mursten  Construction 
Co. 

"We  never  dreamed  we  would  one  day  be  In 
business  together,"  Phillips  said. 

Waas  remembers  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Phillips  back  In  1968: 

"He  said  to  me,  'I  don't  know  what  to  do,' " 
Waas  said.  "I  wanted  to  expand  the  com- 
pany. And  I  had  always  admired  Jim  as  a 
professional.  So  I  said,  'If  you  ever  consider 
leaving  Mursten,  give  me  a  call.'  " 

While  at  Mursten,  Phillips  said  he  had  "an 
urge"  to  work  with  the  homeless.  Eventually 
he  and  his  wife,  Susan,  bought  a  van,  filled  it 
with  food  and  distributed  it  to  the  homeless. 
Philllpe  resigned  from  Mursten  a  few 
months  later  to  work  full-time  in  his  min- 
istry with  the  homeless,  working  i)art-time 
as  a  consultant  with  Waas  Construction. 

In  April  1990,  Phillips  bought  out  Waas'  fa- 
ther's share  of  the  18-year-old  company.  "It 
was  like  getting  married:"  Waas  said.  "We 
dated,  courted,  got  engaged  and  now  we  are 
married." 

Said  Phillips:  "It  was  a  great  compliment, 
tMing  asked  to  Join  this  company.  Everyone 
welcomed  me  with  open  arms.  They  support 
my  work  with  the  homeless — even  donated 
warehouses  to  store  food  and  clothing  and 
furniture  for  the  needy." 

When  Philllpe  first  suggested  prayer  at  the 
worksites.  Waas  went  along  with  the  idea, 
although  he  admits  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
skeptic.  "I  thought,  'What  will  people 
think?'" 

He  soon  learned  that  while  some  of  the 
men  felt  prayer  was  out  of  place  at  the  con- 
struction site,  96  percent  of  them  approved, 
Waasaald. 

Not  all  the  workers  thought  the  construc- 
tion site  was  the  place  for  religion.  Rick 
Oann  was  one  of  them. 
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"The  first  time  we  were  on  a  project  to- 
gether Jim  said,  "We  want  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  for  guidance.  We  know  we  are 
builders,  but  we  also  know  there  is  a  master 
builder.' 

"He  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  workers 
and  for  our  peace  of  mind  as  we  were  doing 
the  Job,"  said  Gann,  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  Mursten  Construction  Co.  He  lives  in 
Pembroke  Pines  and  he  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
attend  Sheraton  Hills  Baptist  Church. 

"I  thought  at  the  time  that  religion  on  the 
construction  site  was  out  of  place,"  Gann 
said.  "I  felt  we  were  there  to  do  a  Job,  and  it 
wasn't  time  for  worship.  But  to  my  surprise, 
when  Jim  shared  these  prayers,  the  people 
were  much  more  relaxed.  They  seemed  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  each  other  on  a  more  friendly 
basis." 

Gann  said  that  as  the  construction  crew 
went  through  times  of  crisis,  Philllpe  would 
always  bring  the  group  together  and  pray  for 
guidance  and  to  reach  goals. 

"To  my  surprise,  people  were  able  to  ac- 
complish some  strenuous  things  under  some 
tight  time  schedules,"  he  said.  "Beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  I  am  convinced  now  that 
prayer  does  belong  at  the  Job  site." 

"The  company  already  had  a  policy  of  no 
cursing  at  the  Job  sites,"  Philllpe  said.  "We 
have  tried  to  use  this  company  as  an  instru- 
ment of  God.  The  prayers  seemed  to  set  the 
tone  for  the  day.  The  men  know  we  are  seri- 
ous and  they  respect  us." 

Said  Waas:  "While  I  am  very  dedicated  to 
Judaism— both  my  parents  are  past  presi- 
dents of  Beth  David  Congregation— I  don't 
come  from  an  extremely  religious  family. 
Jim  is  very  sensitive  to  the  beliefs  of  others. 
I  know  he  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  being 
Jewish.  I  don't  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. 

"But  the  key  is  we  respect  each  other  very 
much.  So  Jim  keeps  his  invocations  very 
broad,  not  pinpointing  any  one  religion," 
Waas  said. 

The  prayer  sessions  help  keep  their  moral 
values  intact. 

"When  we  come  up  against  a  situation," 
Waas  said,  "I  think:  'How  would  a  business- 
man handle  this?'  Then  we  say,  'What's  the 
right  way  to  do  it?'  Many  times  the  right 
way  isn't  always  in  our  favor.  But  while  the 
right  way  to  handle  a  situation  may  not  be 
the  most  expedient,  both  of  us  believe  their 
is  a  tomorrow.  And  our  handling  the  given 
situation  in  the  right  and  fair  manner  al- 
ways comes  back  in  blessings." 

Waas  said  that  although  the  construction 
business  in  general  has  been  going  through  a 
bad  time  lately,  "we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
'What  are  we  doing  right  that  is  keeping  us 
going?'  It  goes  back  to  doing  the  right  thing 
by  others." 

"I  am  convinced  that  God  is  guiding  us," 
Philllpe  said.  "I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  prayer 
to  receive  the  right  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
the  employees." 

The  result,  he  said,  is  some  of  the  most 
macho  men  in  the  company  have  come  to 
him  to  share  their  feelings.  Philllpe  said 
some  have  even  asked  his  advice  on  how  to 
get  back  into  the  church. 

"I've  seen  the  results  of  what  can  happen 
through  prayer,"  he  said. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  James  Pttillips 
and  Richard  Waas  by  reprinting  this  artnle 
from  the  Miami  Herakj.  They  shouM  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  their  felk>w  workers  arxj 
community  ctoser  togettier  by  their  prayer  ses- 
sions and  their  work  to  help  the  homeless. 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  PRO- 
FESSIONAL FIRE  FIGHTERS  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  C  THOMAS  McMIUiN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  distinguished  Maryland 
organizatkxi  the  members  of  whk:h  I  proudfy 
represent  The  Prince  Georges  County  Profes- 
sranal  Fire  Fighters  Associatwn,  Local  1619.  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary.  In  those  25 
years  the  Prince  Georges  County  Professional 
Fire  Fighters  Associatkxi  has  proven  to  be  a 
model  organization  in  the  realm  of  effective 
comnrxjnity  involvenwrt  and  proactive  firefighl- 
ing. 

As  tfie  offKial  bargaining  union  for  Prince 
Georges  County's  firefigfiters,  this  association 
has  been  effective  in  assuring  the  best  for  the 
men  arxl  women  who  keep  our  communities 
safe.  Although  the  organization  is  labor  based 
in  missk>n,  its  members  have  focused  an 
erxjrmous  amount  of  energy  on  the  well-being 
of  ottiers.  The  18-year-okl  annual  softbaN  tour- 
nament has  raised  over  one-half  of  a  milkxi 
dollars  for  the  fight  against  muscular  dys- 
trophy. Local  1619's  annual  golf  tournament 
raised  $10,000  last  year  for  the  Washington 
Regkxial  Bum  Center.  The  organization  also 
hokis  an  annual  hockey  game  for  the  same 
charity  and  participates  in  an  international 
hockey  tournament  to  raise  money  for  tt>e  Ca- 
nadian Bum  Center.  The  membership  of  Local 
1619  participates  in  other  community  pro- 
grams inckxjing  the  Christmas  in  April  pro- 
gram to  repair  homes  of  the  eklerly  and  handK 
capped. 

In  helping  the  make  Prince  Georges  County, 
Marylarxl  the  first  county  in  tt>e  country  to  re- 
quire sprinklers  in  all  residerves.  Local  1619 
has  proven  to  ttie  community  how  sti-ong  is  its 
commitiTient  to  fire  safety.  For  this  commit- 
ment and  for  its  charitable  wort<,  I  commend 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Professional  Fire 
Fighters  Association,  Local  1619,  on  25  years 
of  outstanding  service. 


HONORING  SISTER  M.  WINIFRED 

DANOwrrz 


HON.  ELIOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of  the  Mount 
St.  Ursula  Speech  Center,  and  particularty  its 
Administrator  Sister  Winifred  Danowitz,  on  the 
occaskyi  of  the  center's  30lh  anniversary. 

For  three  decades,  the  Mount  St  Ursula 
Speech  Center  has  rescued  preschoolers  who 
rriight  later  become  chik^en  at  risk.  Some 
7.000  children  with  speech,  langiMge,  and 
hearing  d»orders  have  been  nurtured  by  the 
center's  uraque  counseling.  And  tfw  center  is 
still  growing  and  learning,  sen/ing  almost  400 
children  per  year,  many  of  them  from  poor 
famiies  haunted  by  tfte  ravages  of  poverty 
and  drugs. 
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The    success 


of  the  Mount  St.  Ursula 
Speech  Center  lean  be  directly  attributed  to 
Sister  Wir>ifred.  She  Is  the  founder.  Inspiration 
arxl  driving  forca  behind  the  center. 

Thirty  years  a0o.  Sister  Winifred  volunteered 
to  give  her  youn(g  nephew,  who  had  a  speech 
Impediment,  prKate  lessons  between  her 
teaching  assigntients  at  the  Coltege  of  New 
Pochette.  She  sbon  realized  that  her  nephew 
was  not  the  only  child  In  need  of  special  atten- 
tion. She  recmned  5  of  her  former  students, 
who  worked  for  1  nothing  except  lunch  and  toll 
mor>ey.  and  tutted  37  youngsters  that  first 
year.  I 

Since  that  tipie,  each  student  who  has 
passed  through  the  Mount  St.  Ursula  Speech 
Center  htis  received  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion that  Sister  Winifred's  nephew  did  in  I960. 
at  ttie  center  has  remained 
gram  crafted  by  Sister  Wlni- 
that  the  t>arriers  arising  from 
arKJ  hearing  disorders  can 
be  overcome  i^efore  they  cause  failure  in 
school.  The  center  directly  helps  prevent 
school  dropoutsj  and,  cis  a  result,  many  chil- 
dren who  would  have  t>ecome  dependent  on 
society  in  latef]  years  have  Instead  become 
self-sufficient,  ^w-abiding  adults.  It  has  never 
refused  to  accapt  a  child  for  whom  the  pro- 
gram was  apprc^ate,  even  when  the  family  is 
unabte  to  pay.   | 

As  Sister  Winifred  is  honoring  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  pe  Mount  St.  Ursula  Speech 
Center,  I  know  I  is  the  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  her  former  students  that  are  the  finest  re- 
wards she  receives.  More  than  any  words  I 
can  express,  tnp  beauty  of  her  work  is  mani- 
fested in  every  berson  wtx>  has  t>een  touched 
by  her  tiretessF  efforts.  We  all  thank  Sister 
Winifred  and  wish  her  continued  health  and 
happiness.        I 
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tomorrow's  gkibal  marketplace,  its  peopte 
must  master  foreign  languages. 

These  four  young  scholars  are  not  only  ex- 
panding their  ovm  knowledge  t>ase  arxj  in- 
creasing their  chance  to  experience  the  worv 
ders  of  the  world,  they  are  also  positioning 
themselves  to  enjoy  challenging,  stimulating, 
arxJ  economically  rewarding  careers  in  busi- 
ness ar»d  the  professions. 

I  congratijiate  Michael  Austin.  Liz  Jones. 
Shannon  Ott,  and  Carey  McMillen  and  ttieir 
teachers  and  parents  on  this  outstanding 
achievement. 


May  13,  1991 
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constant.  The 
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HA  JLA  ESPANOL? 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOU  BE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mor,day.  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOL .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  four  young  sti>- 
denls  from  Stij|ut  Middle  School.  whk:h  is  lo- 
cated in  my  ho  netown  of  Louisville,  Jefferson 
County.  KY,  vrho  excelled  In  the  national 
Spanish  examiftation  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

In  the  State  regional  competition— covering 
Louisvilto  arxJ  ^rrounding  counties — the  four 
Stuart  students!  won  the  top  six  prizes.  The 
four  exemplary  istudents  and  their  awards  are: 
Michael  Austin,,  first  place;  Liz  Jones,  second 
place;  Shanrwrl  Ott  fourth  place;  and.  Carey 
McMflten,  sixth  place. 

in  the  Kentucky  State  competition,  Mike 
Austin  took  firs^  place  white  Liz  Jones  placed 
third,  missing  qscond  place  by  just  one  point 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  language  profictency  is 
In  scarce  supply  in  the  United  States.  This 
void  exists  at  precisely  ttie  worst  time  in  our 
Nation's  history:  when  we  are  poised  on  ttie 
edge  of  the  rew  century  with  all  its  inter- 
national comm^cial  chaltenges.  If  America  Is 
to  compete  sutcessfulty  in  today's  workl  and 


FREEDOM  FROM  WANT  ACT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Representative  Bill  Emerson  and  I  Introduced 
the  Freedom  From  Want  Act,  omnitxjs  tegisla- 
tion  to  combat  hunger  here  In  America  and 
around  the  wortd. 

The  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger has  prepared  a  factsheet  on  the  legisla- 
tion, arvJ  the  protjiems  of  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease  whk;h  the  bill  seeks  to  address. 

For  tine  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
the  factsheet  is  attached: 
Factsheet  on  the  Freedom  From  Want  Act 

DOMESTIC  section 

Food  Assistance  and  Poverty  PTograms 

Improving  Access  and  Benefits  under 

Existing:  Assistance  Programs 

There  are  numerous  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  help  low-income  persons  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
The  Food  Stamp  program  Is  known  as  the 
nation's  "main  line  of  defense  against  hun- 
ger," but  fewer  than  65  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble are  enrolled  In  the  program.  The  WIC 
Program  has  clearly  proven  to  t>e  the  most 
efficient  and  cost-effective  means  for  reduc- 
ing low  blrthwelght  and  Infant  mortality; 
yet.  Just  over  half  of  the  eligible  population 
receive  benefits.  The  Head  Start  Program 
has  received  widespread  recognition  for  Its 
success  in  targeting  critical  education,  nu- 
trition and  health  care  services  to  preschool- 
aged  disadvantaged  children,  but  never  in 
the  27-year  history  of  the  program  have  more 
than  a  Quarter  of  the  eligrible  children  been 
afforded  the  benefits  of  participation. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  removes  eli- 
gibility restrictions  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram which  are  tuised  on  outdated  assump- 
tions atx>ut  the  amount  of  resources  partici- 
pating households  have  available  to  expend 
on  food.  The  bill  establishes  a  five-year  plan 
for  obtaining  full  participation  in  the  ^^C 
Program,  and  encourages  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  fund  the  enrollment  of  all  eligible 
preschool-aged  children  in  the  Head  Start 
Program  by  1994. 

Increasing  Food  Purchasing  Power 

Food  consumers  in  low-income  url)an  and 
remote  rural  areas  face  many  shopping  con- 
straints which  affect  the  choices  they  must 
make  when  purchasing  food.  For  example. 
Federal  Income  maintenance  benefits  do  not 
always  i;a'ovlde  enough  economic  support  for 
the  purchase  of  an  adequate  diet,  and  the  mi- 
gration of  suiwrmarkets  to  suburt>an  areas 
has  left  low-income  urban  and  rural  consum- 
ers with  fewer  food  markets.  In  order  to  ac- 


cess reasonably  priced  foods,  poor  consumers 
often  incur  sul>8tantial  transportation  ex- 
penses. Food  outlets  which  do  offer  reduced 
priced  items,  such  as  food  co-ope  and  tann- 
er's markets,  often  do  not  accept  WIC  vouch- 
ers and  Food  Stamps.  Community  participa- 
tion. In  the  form  of  education  and  outreach 
programs  of  available  services,  would  ease 
shopping  constraints  and  increase  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  the  poor. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  establishes  a 
grant  program  for  community  organisations 
to  conduct  education  and  outreach  programs 
to  encourage  food  outlets  that  offer  reduced 
prices  to  apply  for  certification  to  redeem 
WIC  vouchers  and  Food  Stamps.  The  bill  also 
establishes  a  grant  program  to  strengthen 
the  operations  of  existing  food  retailers  in 
underserved  communities. 

Assessing  Food  Security  Within 
Communities 

The  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as  service 
providers  and  members  of  the  advocacy  com- 
munity, do  not  have  a  standard  definition  of 
hunger  which  identifies  the  particular  forms 
in  which  hunger-related  difficulties— such  as 
skipping  meals  to  conserve  food  dollars,  or 
relying  on  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries — 
occur.  There  is  also  a  need  for  a  commonly 
accepted  formula  for  quantifying  hunger 
problems  In  the  United  States,  and  distin- 
guishing chronic  hunger  problems  in  Amer- 
ica from  those  that  occur  in  other  countries. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  requires  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  coordina- 
tion with  conununity  organizations  and  land 
grant  universities  to  devise  a  survey  instru- 
ment that  can  be  used  by  organizations  to 
assess  the  extent  of  hunger  in  communities 
across  the  country. 

Desigrnating  Communities  Making  the 
Transition  to  Hunger-Free  Status 

Reports  on  the  prevalence  of  hunger  In 
American  communities  have  heightened  the 
public's  awareness  of  hunger-related  Issues. 
However,  conmiunities  that  wish  to  address 
their  hunger  problem  have  no  universal 
guidelines  by  which  to  proceed.  There  is  a 
need  for  community  partnership  and  private 
Involvement  in  order  to  serve  those  who  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  feed  themselves 
adequately.  Further,  there  is  a  need  for 
guidelines  which  will  affirm  the  commu- 
nity's role  in  providing  access  to  food  re- 
sources for  its  vulnerable  residents. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  establishes 
criteria  which  communities  could  meet  in 
order  to  t>e  designated  as  "making  the  tran- 
sition to  hunger-free  status". 

Improving  Meal  Services  for  the  Elderly 

Of  the  roughly  30  million  Americans  aged 
65  and  over,  one  in  five  has  an  annual  house- 
hold income  of  less  than  SIO.OOO.  At>out  one- 
third  of  these  elderly  live  alone  and  one  in 
five  skips  at  least  one  meal  per  day.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  authorizes  t>oth  con- 
gregate and  home-delivered  meals  services  to 
enhance  the  nutritional  wellt)eing  of  seniors, 
but  existing  funding  levels  are  inadequate  to 
serve  all  who  apply  for  participation  in  the 
programs.  A  September  1990  survey  by  the 
National  Association  of  Nutrition  and  Aging 
Service  Programs  reported  133  congregate 
meal  site  closings  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  and  the 
projected  termination  of  137  sites  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991.  This  same  survey  found  that  home 
delivered  meals  had  been  cut  by  785.000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1990  and  an  additional  960.079 
were  planned  for  reduction  in  Fiscal  Year 
1991.  The  fact  that  the  56.75  cents  per  meal 
reimbursement  has  not  been  increased  since 
1987  has  left  many  programs  unable  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  services. 
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The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  would  in- 
crease the  per  meal  reimbursement  from  the 
current  level  56.75  cents  per  meal  to  65.66 
cents  per  meal  in  flscal  year  1992.  In  flscal 
years  1993  and  1994,  the  reimbursement  would 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  chang-e 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Improving  Nutrition  Labeling  on 
Government  Commodities 

In  Fiscal  Year  1989,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stwnt  more  than  S59  million  on  canned 
beef  and  pork  commodities  which  were  dis- 
tributed through  Federal  food  assistance 
programs  for  home  prepfu^tion  and  con- 
sumption. More  than  12  million  low-income 
persons  received  these  commodities.  The  fat 
content  of  commodity  meats  has  been  found 
to  be  substantially  higher  than  that  of  fresh 
meats  (such  as  Cresh  imrk  loin,  chuck  roast 
or  flank  steak)  and  nutritionists  from  Indian 
nutrition  programs,  in  particular,  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  regarding  the  salt  content 
of  these  foods.  Both  fat  and  salt  have  been 
linked  to  diet-related  diseases  and  research 
Indicates  that  many  of  the  low-income  per- 
sons receiving  the  commodities  may  be  pre- 
disposed to  these  types  of  illnesses.  Current 
commodity  nutrition  labeling  states  that 
each  can  contains  no  more  than  one  percent 
salt  and  the  labels  fail  to  report  the  fat  con- 
tent. Consequently,  recipients  of  the  com- 
modities are  not  well  informed  as  to  how 
they  should  regulate  these  foods  within  their 
diets  to  prevent  or  alleviate  diet-related 
health  problems. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  requires  that 
any  food  labeling  standards  Imposed  on  meat 
and  food  products  for  sale  to  the  general  pub- 
lic apply  to  meat  and  meat  food  products  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  domestic  commodity  food  assistance 
programs. 

Low-Income  Empowerment  Projects 

The  Individual  Development  Account 
Demonstration 

America  needs  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  welfare.  Poverty  rates  remain  high 
and  welfare  dependency  continues,  in  part, 
because  current  welfare  theory  has  taken  for 
granted  that  a  certain  level  of  Income  or  con- 
sumption is  necessary  for  economic  well- 
being.  However,  very  few  people  manage  to 
spend  or  consume  their  way  out  of  poverty. 
Economic  well-being  is  achieved  through 
savings,  investment,  and  the  accumulation 
of  assets.  Asset  accumulation  tends  to  im- 
prove economic  stability,  and  connects  peo- 
ple with  a  viable,  hopeful  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  mlddle-and  upper-income 
persons  with  many  incentives  to  accim:iulate 
savings  and  assets  (e.g.,  home  mortgage  in- 
terest deductions  and  tax  deductions  for  re- 
tirement pension  accounts),  but  it  has  not 
provided  those  Incentives  to  low-income  i)er- 
sons;  indeed,  under  current  welfare  policies, 
poor  families  must  deplete  most  of  their  as- 
sets before  qualifying  for  public  assistance. 

The  Freedom  Prom  Want  Act  authorizes 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  imple- 
ment a  flve-year,  asset-based  public  assist- 
ance demonstration  project.  This  project 
would  provide  low-income  persons  the  incen- 
tives and  opportunities  to  save  money  by  es- 
tablishing tax-benefltted  Individual  Develop- 
ment Accounts  (IDA'S),  similar  to  IRAs, 
which  could  be  used  for  a  broad  range  of  pur- 
poses such  as  higher  education,  first-home 
purcbue,  seed  capital  for  a  business,  and  re- 
tirement. Deposits  in  an  IDA  would  be 
matched,  with  the  greatest  incentive  for  sav- 
ing going  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Microenterprlse"  Programs 
Business  ownership  is  viewed  as  a  desirable 
goal  in  American  society.  However,  many 
poor  people,  seeking  self-sufficiency  through 
the  creation  of  their  own  Jobs,  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  self-employment.  Often  the  poor  are  seen 
as  chronically  dependent,  and  most  poverty 
programs  are  structured  to  deal  with  imme- 
diate economic  needs.  The  formation  of  cap- 
ital needed  to  start  a  small  business,  as  well 
as  the  assets  of  the  business  itself,  are  pro- 
hibited under  most  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Recent  studies  have  shown  that  low- 
income  people  are  better  able  to  escape  pov- 
erty through  self-employment  and  entreisre- 
neurship,  rather  than  through  wage  and  sal- 
ary employment.  Recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  microenterprlse  (businesses  employ- 
ing five  or  fewer  people,  one  of  whom  is  the 
owner)  as  a  tool  for  economic  development, 
demonsratlon  projects  and  a  few  community- 
based  programs  have  been  initiated  In  var- 
ious states  across  the  nation.  These  pro- 
grams often  include  an  entrepreneurial 
training  components  as  well  as  start-up  cap- 
ital for  those  who  wish  to  explore  their  un- 
tapped business  talents. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  provides 
competitive  grants  for  ten  states  to  develop 
microenterprlse  initiatives.  This  legislation 
also  calls  for  one  percent  of  certain  eco- 
nomic development  funds  to  be  used  for 
microenterprlse  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance. Current  employment  and  training 
projects  such  as  JTPA  And  AFDC-JOBS 
would  be  expanded  to  address  the  needs  of 
microenterpreneurs.  Waivers  of  AFDC  regu- 
lations would  be  made  available  In  all  states 
to  ensure  equal  economic  opportunities  for 
welfare  recipients  who  wish  to  develop  small 
businesses. 

Infant  Mortality  Reduction 
Reducing  Infant  Mortality 
The  United  States  currently  ranks  last  on 
the  list  of  21  top  Industrialized  nations  in  in- 
fant mortality.  While  the  U.S.  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  has  dropped  from  about  20  per  1(X)0 
live  births  in  1960  to  about  10  in  1968,  most 
experts  attribute  the  drop  to  significant  ad- 
vancements in  sophisticated  medical  tech- 
noloery.  Yet,  these  same  experts  acknowledge 
that  an  emphasis  on  preventing  the  condi- 
tions that  influence  high  rates  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  this  country  has  been  lacking. 
Thousands  of  children  still  die  before  their 
first  birthday  because  of  a  lack  of  basic  pre- 
and  post-natal  care.  Generally,  high-risk 
pregnant  women  have  signiflcant  social,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  problems  which  im- 
pact on  the  outcome  of  pregnancy.  Current 
evidence  suggests  that  prenatal  care  provid- 
ers have  not  adequately  addressed  these  non- 
medical issues.  There  is  therefore  a  need  to 
provide  supplemental  interventions  to  ad- 
dress these  Issues  that  too  often  are  the  de- 
terminant between  a  healthy  or  non-healthy 
infant  and  even  infant  death.  However,  as 
Important  as  the  need  to  provide  supple- 
mental interventions  to  high-risk  women 
and  infants.  Is  an  equivalent  need  to  develop 
appropriate  mechanisms  for  disseminating 
this  care,  and  Anally,  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  mechanisms.  Narrowly 
targeting  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants in  a  well-deflned  geographical  area 
would  enable  prenatal  and  supplemental  care 
providers  to  adequately  Identity  and  treat 
the  at-risk  population  in  a  more  manageable 
and  effective  way.  Problems  exist,  as  well,  in 
preventing  the  illness  and  death  of  children 
beyond  their  first  birthday.  Every  year,  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world  fail  to  be  immu- 
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nized  against  such  preventable  childhood  dis- 
eases as  measles,  polio,  dlptheria,  tetanus 
and  whooping  coughs.  In  this  country  alone, 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund  reports  a  SIO 
savings  for  every  SI  invested  in  childhood 
immunizations. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  will  establish 
three-year  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of  low 
birthweight  and  Inlint  mortality  in  high- 
risk  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  target  high-risk  pregnant 
women  within  a  well-deflned  geographical  lo- 
cation, and  address  the  variety  of  socio- 
economic and  demographic  factors  affecting 
birth  outcomes  for  these  populations.  Includ- 
ing among  other  issues,  substance  abuse, 
poor  nutrition,  parenting  skills,  transpor- 
tation, and  stress.  Among  other  things,  the 
projects  will  provide  intensive  outreach  serv- 
ices, including  homevisiting,  and  promote 
grass-root  participation  via  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Infant  Mortality  Advisory  Pan- 
els in  each  project  location.  The  bill  also 
makes  funds  available  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, evaluation  and  delivery  of  vac- 
cine programs  to  prevent  Infectious  disease 
among  children. 

Assessing  and  Promoting  Breastfeeding 

There  is  growing  evidence  that 
breastfeeding  has  signiflcant  health  beneflte 
for  infants  and  mothers.  However,  much  of 
the  research  generating  these  claims  has  fo- 
cused on  populations  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Current  research  conducted  in  the  U.S. 
is  divided,  as  evidenced  by  a  review  of  scl- 
entiflc  literature  conducted  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  which  states,  "If  there 
are  health  beneflts  associated  with 
breastfeeding  in  populations  [in  the  U.S.] 
with  good  sanitation,  nutrition  and  medical 
care,  the  beneflts  are  apparently  modest." 
However,  the  review  goes  on  to  state  that 
breastfeeding  could  possibly  provide  substan- 
tial health  beneflts  for  low-income  popu- 
lations in  the  U.S.  In  areas  such  as  the  Mls- 
sisslppi  Delta,  the  "colonias"  in  the  South- 
west, or  some  poor  urban  areas,  good  sanita- 
tion, nutrition  or  medical  care  are  fre- 
quently unobtainable  by  low-income  jiersons. 
"There  is  a  need  then  to  determine  what  bene- 
flts exist  especially  regarding  Infant  mortal- 
ity and  morbidity  in  this  country,  and  If 
they  do.  whether  they  have  particular  merit 
for  reducing  the  high  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity  rates  within  low-income  popu- 
lations, populations  who  generally  have  low 
rates  of  breastfeeding. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  jiroposes 
that  a  study  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  the  impact  of  breastfeeding  on 
the  health  of  high-risk  populations,  with  em- 
phasis on  high-risk  populations. 

INTERNATIONAL  SBCTION 

Human  Righta  Policy  and  United  Nations 
Humanitarian  Disaster  Response 
Food  as  a  Human  Right 
Although  food  is  a  basic  essential  for  life. 
access  to  food  is  not  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial basic  human  right.  Access  to  food  is  list- 
ed in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  but  it  has  never  been  the  subject  of 
a  speciflc  United  Nations  Convention,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  elevating  the  issue 
internationally.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries, especially  countries  experiencing  civil 
war  or  strife,  government  leaders  as  well  aa 
rebel  combatants  use  food  as  a  weapon  to 
further  their  military  or  political  aims. 
While  humanitarian  relief  oCDclals  often  ex- 
press their  frustration  at  their  Inability  to 
feed  hungry  people,  the  United  Nations  and 
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the  Intematlon  U  community  have  no  recog 
nlaed  device  for  putting  public  pressure  on 
those  who  woul  1  use  hunger  as  a  weapon 

For  example.  In  Sudan,  drought  was  pre- 
dicted one  yeai  ago  by  relief  workers  within 
the  country,  aijd  by  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organl^aUon  (FAO),  whose  satellite 
photos  showed  drought  conditions  and  crop 
(illure.  Sudan'k  President  Bashlr,  however, 
refused  to  offlalally  ask  for  relief,  and  pre- 
vented private  Voluntary  relief  organizations 
from  dlstrlbutliig  food.  As  the  famine  wors- 
ened. Presidents  Bashlr  continued  to  block  re- 
lief. Current  esi  Imates  place  about  10  million 
Sudanese  peopl  3  at  risk  of  starvation,  due  in 
large  part  to  ^resident  Bashir's  refusal  to 
acknowledge  a  disaster  which  was  foreseen 
and  predicted,  and  which  the  International 
and  donor  conmunity  was  mobilized  to 
avert. 

An  International  convention  on  the  right 
to  food,  slmllaj  to  International  conventions 
on  torture  and  other  human  rights  abuses, 
would  help  pre  isure  governments  to  respect 
the  right  to  fcod.  Also,  the  United  Nations 
currently  has  no  regular  mechanism  for  ad- 
dressing huminltarlan  crises,  especially 
those  that  occ\,r  In  countries  that  are  In  the 
midst  of  civil  s  xlfe. 

The  Freedon  From  Wamt  Act  directs  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
propose  a  Comentlon  on  the  Right  to  Food. 
A  convention  ^ould  have  the  effect  of  for- 
malizing the  c(  incept  of  "human  needs  first" 
which  provided  aid  to  the  Kurds  In  northern 
Iraq,  despite  tie  objections  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. The  bill  proposes  that  no  U.S.  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  to  the  government  of 
any  country  which  engages  In  gross.  Inten- 
tional vlolatlcns  of  the  right  to  food  and 
medical  care.  '  "his  provision  would  add  gross 
abuses  of  the  right  to  food  to  the  list  of 
human  rights  abuses  already  In  law  which 
are  intended  \o  trigger  a  cessation  of  the 
U.S.  asslstano!.  The  bill  also  proposes  the 
appointment  of  a  Permanent  UN  Under-Sec- 
retary for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  responsible 
for  coordinatlDg  emergency  responses,  as 
well  as  several  other  structural  reforms  to 
strengthen  thii  United  Nations  response  to 
international  disasters  and  other  humani- 
tarian emergei  cles. 

Internatio  vil  Hunger  Alleviation  and 

A  isistance  Programs 
PromotlE  g  the  Welfare  of  Children 

Every  year  14  million  children  die.  Ten 
million  of  these  children  die  unnecessarily 
from  diseases  |»aslly  prevented  like  tetanus. 
measles,  and  .whooping  cough.  The  World 
Summit  for  Ctilldren  brought  over  seventy 
heads  of  state  together  last  Fall  to  work  for 
children.  They  pledged  to  Intensifty  their  ef- 
forts to  end  this  tragedy  of  unnecessary 
child  death  a4d  suffering.  Proposals  to  Im- 
I>rove  iH'ogra#is  for  child  and  maternal 
health  and  syeibems  of  primary  education  are 
critical  to  thla  process.  Without  Increased  ef- 
forts to  ellmltate  vitamin  A  deficiency,  an 
estimated  twoj  million  or  more  children  will 
go  blind  during  this  decade;  many  will  die. 
Iodine  deflcleqcy  Is  the  major  cause  of  men- 
tal retardation  In  the  world.  An  Inter- 
national meeting  on  education  held  In  1990. 
the  World  Conference  on  Education  for  all. 
set  goals  to  meet  the  basic  learning  needs  of 
all  children,  yiouth,  and  adults  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Meeting  these  goals  requires  expan- 
sion of  early  c|iildhood  care  and  developmen- 
tal activities.  Improved  access  to  and  effi- 
ciency of  systems  to  provide  basic  literacy 
and  numeracy^  and  reduction  of  the  adult  11 
literacy  rate 

The  bill  inc^ases  funding  for  the  Agency 
for  Internatio  ml  Development's  (AID)  child 
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survival  activities  from  the  present  level  of 
S200  million  in  FY  1991  to  $275  million  In  FY 
1992  and  to  S335  million  In  FY  1993.  and  pro- 
poses increasing  AID's  basic  education  fund- 
ing to  $135  million  In  FY  1992  and  to  $175  mil- 
lion in  FY  1993.  It  Increases  AID'S  Vitamin  A 
Deficiency  Program  as  part  of  a  new  Vitamin 
A  and  Iodine  Deficiency  Earmark,  proposes 
the  creation  of  an  International  AIDS  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Program  as  part  of 
AID'S  health  activities,  and  proposes  Increas- 
ing the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEF.  The 
bill  demands  that  the  Administration  report 
on  how  It  Intends  to  Implement  the  goals 
adopted  at  last  year's  UN  World  Summit  for 
Children. 

Empowering  Women 
Women  In  developing  countries  play  mul- 
tiple and  vital  roles  In  development,  but  in 
many  development  efforts  their  roles  have 
been  overlooked  or  Ignored.  Development 
projects  have  often  not  been  designed  to  tar- 
get women,  although  they  provide  the  major- 
ity of  labor  for  food  production  In  many 
countries.  Research  has  shown  that  the  full 
participation  of  women  In  the  development 
process  Is  essential  to  achieving  growth,  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  and 
services  to  meet  basic  needs,  and  sustainable 
development.  When  women's  participation  In 
development  is  high,  project  success  and  sus- 
talnablllty  tend  to  be  high;  when  participa- 
tion Is  low.  project  success  and  sustaln- 
ablllty  tend  to  be  low. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes 
that  AID'S  Office  of  Women  In  Development 
be  strengthened  by  Increasing  the  funds 
available  each  year  from  $3,000,000  to 
$7,000,000.  to  be  used  as  matching  funds  to 
support  activities  designed  to  better  Inte- 
grate women  into  AID'S  projects.  It  also  pro- 
poses that  funds  to  support  the  hiring  of 
staff,  as  well  as  training,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  needs  to  be  increased  from  $2  mil- 
lion to  $5  million. 

Increasing  Funding  for  Refugees  and 
Displaced  People 
There  are  an  estimated  eighteen  million 
refugees  worldwide  right  now.  Many  of  them 
are  Ill-housed,  undernourished,  and  left  with- 
out hope  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  rely  on  support  from  U.S.  agencies  and 
international  agencies  like  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Much 
of  the  funds  available  through  the  U.S.  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Account  Is 
used  for  the  resettlement  of  non-Third  World 
refugees  Into  this  country.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  Third  World  refugee  population 
has  nearly  doubled,  while  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion for  their  assistance  has  dropped.  With- 
out adequate  support  for  these  agencies,  not 
only  will  many  refugees  continue  to  suffer 
unnecessarily,  but  opportunities  to  work  for 
their  resettlement  and  repatriation  will  be 
lost. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes  In- 
creasing the  overall  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Account  from  $485  million  to  $650 
million  by  FY  1993.  These  Increases  are  ac- 
companied by  an  earmark  In  the  same  ac- 
count for  U.S.  support  for  refugees  overseas. 
Increasing  this  activity  from  $214  million  In 
FY  1991  to  $300  nUlllon  in  FY  1992  and  $350 
million  In  FY  1993.  The  bill  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  other  donors  need 
to  join  with  the  U.S.  In  ensuring  that  refugee 
relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  are  ade- 
quately funded  and  otherwise  supported. 
Agriculture  and  the  Environment 
Environmental  degradation  plays  a  critical 
role  In  exacerbating  poverty  and  hunger  In 
many    developing    countries.    Increasingly. 
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poverty  forces  rural  residents  to  intensity 
their  use  of  land  and  water  resources,  result- 
ing In  a  spiral  of  degradation  that  reduces 
their  ability  to  produce  food  and  other  basic 
necessities.  An  estimated  six  million  hec- 
tares of  forest  land  each  year  are  denuded 
and  degraded  by  shifting  cultivation,  conven- 
tional agriculture,  and  timber  harvesting. 
Unfortunately,  current  strategies  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  by  promoting  agriculture  in  the 
developing  world  often  Isick  an  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  the  environ- 
mental, social,  political,  and  cultural  con- 
texts In  these  countries.  This  has  served  to 
enhance  the  dangerous  cyclical  relationship 
between  a  lack  of  food  self-reliance  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes 
that  AID  develop  guidelines  and  standards  of 
environmental  sustainablllty  for  Its  agricul- 
tural development  programs.  Aimed  at  en- 
suring the  sustainablllty  of  the  natural  re- 
source base,  these  principles  should  be  Incor- 
porated Into  project  design.  Implementation, 
and  evaluation.  In  addition,  the  bill  states 
that  bilateral  and  multi-lateral  support  for 
agricultural  research  efforts  should  include 
long-term  commitments  to  research  on  the 
ecological  and  socio-economic  components  of 
sustainable  development. 

International  Debt  Relief 

The  debt  burden  of  developing  countries 
worsens  hunger  and  poverty.  Hunger  tends  to 
increase  In  these  countries  because,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  money,  the  government  some- 
times chooses  policies  which  increase  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  Without 
Jobs,  already  severe  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion worsen  for  the  affected  families.  Also,  In 
many  Instances,  these  governments  decrease 
funding  for  basic  educational  and  primary 
health  services.  Cuts  In  government  health 
budgets  can  lead  to  Increases  In  child  mor- 
tality rates,  while  cuts  In  education  budgets 
leave  children  unable  to  gain  the  tools  to 
help  them  break  out  of  this  cycle  of  debt,  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  hunger. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes  pro- 
viding the  President  with  additional  flexibil- 
ity to  extend  debt  relief  to  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  pursuing  national  economic 
policy  reforms  that  promote  democratic,  en- 
vironmentally sustainable,  market-oriented, 
and  long-term  economic  development. 
Private  Voluntary  Organizations 

Private  voluntary  organizations  like 
CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services.  World  Vi- 
sion, and  Save  the  Children  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  particularly  effective  In  the 
delivery  of  development  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  most  In  need.  They  tend 
to  be  better  at  getting  needed  resources  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — at  a  lower  cost— 
than  the  U.S.  Government  or  host  govern- 
ment. Efforts  to  make  every  foreign  aid  dol- 
lar stretch  as  far  as  possible— and  help  as 
many  people  as  possible — require  that  these 
groups  receive  additional  resources. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  Increases  the 
required  level  of  AID  support  for  the  activi- 
ties of  private  voluntary  organizations  trom 
13.5%  to  18%.  and  Increases  the  target  level 
for  such  supimrt  from  16%  to  20*/o. 

Encouraging  IncUgenous  NGO's 

Promoting  democracy  by  promoting  grass- 
roots development  must  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  U.S.  aid  programs.  One  important 
way  to  strengthen  democracy  is  by  encour- 
aging  the  growth  and  empowerment  of  local 
nongovernmental  orgsmlzatlons  working  for 
the  development  of  their  country. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes  a 
$200      million       Fund       for      Democratic 
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Empowerment  that  would  be  available  pri- 
marily for  private  voluntary  orgranlzatlons 
to  strengthen  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. Only  poor  countries  that  are  becoming 
democratic  would  be  eligible  for  this  fund.  A 
special  section  of  the  fund  authorizes  assist- 
ance to  provide  relief  and  rehabiliution  in 
eligible  countries  that  have  Just  emerged  or 
are  emerging  from  civil  strife. 
Multilateral  Development  Banks  And  The 
IMF 

Increasingly,  the  World  Bank  has  begun  to 
focus  its  efforts  on  poverty  alleviation,  as  il- 
lustrated by  its  1990  World  Development  Re- 
port, which  had  poverty  as  its  theme.  There 
has  also  been  a  growing  concurrence  of  opin- 
ion on  making  poverty  reduction  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  development.  The  World 
Bank  has  begun  to  move  toward  that  goal, 
using  a  strategy  of  linking  assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  poverty  reduction  efforts  made 
by  developing  countries.  Following  this 
trend,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  whose  programs  can  determine  a 
country's  macroeconomlc  situation,  has  re- 
cently begun  to  acknowledge  that  they  also 
have  an  obligation  to  address  problems  of 
poverty  in  the  design  of  their  programs. 
However,  the  IMF  has  yet  to  begin  to  Incor- 
porate these  policy  goals  into  their  planning 
process  and  programs. 

The  Freedom  From  Want  Act  proposes 
that  by  June  30,  1993  at  least  SO  percent  of 
loans  from  the  International  Development 
Association  of  the  World  Bank  must  go  to 
countries  which  have  developed  their  own 
national  development  and  poverty  allevi- 
ation strategies.  It  proposes  that  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  policy  papers  be  done  for  all  borrowers 
and  that  they  include  mandatory  sections  on 
environmental  goals  and  objectives.  The  bill 
proposes  that  the  World  Bank  give  greater 
programmatic  and  budgetary  support  to 
child  survival,  and  devote  5  percent  or  more 
of  Its  annual  lending  to  projects  in  primary 
health  and  5  percent  to  basic  education.  The 
bill  proposes  that  the  Bank  promote  environ- 
mental sustalnabillty  as  a  guiding  principle 
in  its  agricultural  projects,  emphasize  "food- 
based"  policies,  and  target  women  in  agricul- 
tural lending.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  IMF 
adopt  a  policy  of  avoiding  any  actions  which 
would  contribute  to  a  deterioration  of  basic 
human  needs  in  borrower  countries,  or  an 
unsustainable  use  of  the  environment.  The 
bill  calls  for  a  Treasury  department  report 
on  the  progress  the  World  Bank  has  made  in 
Implementing  its  poverty  alleviation  strat- 
egy. 


HIALEAH  ELEMENTARY  HONORS 
PRINCIPAL  JESSIE  STINSON 


HON.  HEANA  ROSUHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prirv 
cipal  of  the  Hialeah  Elementary  School,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Stinson,  will  receive  well  deserved 
praise  from  the  school  staff,  PTA,  and  many 
others  at  a  May  15  event  in  her  horx>r.  Mrs. 
Stinson  has  aetved  the  Dade  County  School 
System  for  29  years,  as  classroom  teacher, 
medta  specialist,  assistant  princ^  and,  most 
recently,  as  prindpaJ.  Hialeah  Elementary  and 
Dade  County  Schools  have  benefited  from  her 
leadership  and  dedtoation. 
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In  her  4  years  as  principal  at  Hialeah  Ele- 
mentary School.  Mrs.  Stinson  has  imple- 
mented innovative  programs  to  ber>efit  the  stu- 
dents welfare,  education,  safety,  and  esteem. 
These  programs  include:  the  Tiger-Ensign 
Bark  Program  for  student  banldng,  tfie  Bool( 
Parade  Program,  and  school  uniforms.  Also,  a 
science  fair,  a  T.E.A.M.  Program  [Teaching 
Enrichment  Activity  to  Minority  Students]  and 
"Say  No  to  Drugs  Program"  were  started. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  I  am  proud  to  have  Mrs. 
Stinson  as  an  elementary  school  principal  in 
the  18th  (Dongressional  District  of  Florida.  I 
have  confidence  that  many  administrators  and 
teachers  like  her  continue  to  tielieve  that  chil- 
dren are  our  future  and  that  they  are  worth  de- 
voting our  lives  to.  I  commend  the  leadership 
of  assistant  principal  Maria  Rojas  and  PTA 
president  Jorge  Foftich  for  bringing  Mrs. 
Stinson  the  recognition  she  very  much  de- 
serves. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AGNES  LYLES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know. 
May  is  designated  National  Senior  Citizen 
Month.  This  nx>nth  also  wekx>mes  our  Annual 
Congressional  Senk>r  Citizen  Intern  Program 
whkJh  Is  being  hekj  May  12-17.  1991.  Senior 
citizens  from  across  the  Nation  will  gather  this 
week  on  Capitol  Hill  to  experience  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  legislative  process.  Since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  in  1973,  senior  citizen  interns 
have  t)enefited  from  t)ehind-the-scenes  semi- 
nars and  various  workshops.  They  have  also 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  responsible  for  shap- 
ing polcy  affecting  okJer  Americans  in  our  Na- 
tkMi.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute an  outststfKJing  senkx  from  my  congres- 
sk>nal  district  wtw  is  serving  as  my  senkx  citi- 
zen intem  for  1991.  Mrs.  Agnes  Lyies. 

Mrs.  LyIes  was  bom  in  Dayton,  OH,  arKl 
nmved  to  Cleveland  at  the  age  of  18.  She 
graduated  from  Erma  Lee's  Beauty  and  Bar- 
ber School,  the  first  licensed  black  cosmetol- 
ogy school  in  the  State  of  Ohk>.  Mrs.  LyIes 
began  a  k>ng  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
cosmetok)gist  in  ttie  earty  forties.  She  suc- 
cessfully purcfuised  her  own  sakm  in  tfw  earty 
fifties.  As  a  cosmetotogist,  Mrs.  LyIes  traveled 
arourxJ  tfie  Nation  to  demonstrate  for  various 
causes  affecting  the  cosmetok>gy  fieU.  She 
retired  from  this  profession  after  42  years  of 
dedk»ted  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  LyIes  reskles  in  Cleve- 
land and  is  an  active  member  of  tfie  commu- 
nity. She  serves  as  the  distinguished  chair  of 
the  21st  District  Caucus  Senkx  Citizen  Ck>nv 
mittee.  Currently,  she  is  working  with  the 
Black  Caucus  Senior  (Ditizen  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram. In  addrtkxi,  she  is  a  volunteer  for  such 
senkx  citizen  groups  as  the  Fairtiill  Ektorly 
Center.  Murtis-Taytor  Senkx  Unity  Citizen  Pro- 
gram, the  Retired  Senkx  Volunteer  Program, 
tt>e  Downtown  Project  for  OWer  Persons  and 
the  Open-Door  Baptist  Church  (SoMen  Nights 
Senior  Citizen  Program. 
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Outskle  her  seorice  to  the  community.  Mrs. 
LyIes  can  boast  of  a  supportive  and  k>ving 
family.  She  is  the  proud  mother  of  three  ac- 
complished daughters;  Phyllis  Ann  Williams  of 
Cleveland,  OH;  Elaine  Riggins  of  Berkeley, 
CA;  and  Bait>ara  Jean  Wright  of  Hillskte.  NJ. 
She  is  also  the  grandmother  of  seven  and  the 
great-grandmother  of  five. 

When  questioned  about  her  phitosophy  on 
life,  Mrs.  LyIes  stated  that  she  believes  that  it 
is  important  to  treat  everyone  with  respect,  for 
"it  is  the  same  people  that  you  meet  on  the 
way  up  that  you  meet  on  the  way  down."  She 
wants  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  young  peo- 
ple as  tfie  youth  of  today  are  our  most  pre- 
cious resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wil 
join  me  in  saluting  Mrs.  Lyles—an  outstanding 
senkx  and  a  remarkable  individual.  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  her  serve  as  my  congresskxial 
senkx  citizen  intem  for  1991 . 


BEST  OF  LUCK  TO  THE  U.S.S. 
"ANNAPOLIS" 


HON.  C  ITIOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  launching  of  the 
U.S.S.  Annapolis  (SSN  760).  I  am  proud  to 
represent  tfie  city  whose  name  tfiis  ship  has 
taken. 

As  is  ti-adition,  ttie  ship  and  its  namesake 
have  developed  and  maintained  a  ctose  per- 
sonal relationship  to  last  through  its  active 
sen/k».  In  this  effort,  the  U.S.S.  Annapolis 
Commemorative  Committee,  formed  Novem- 
ber 13,  1989  by  Mayor  Hopkins,  has  worked 
to  organize  kKal  activities  to  commemorate 
tfie  launching  and  commissioning  of  tfie  sub- 
marine. 

The  U.S.S.  Annapolis  is  a  shining  emblem 
of  the  city's  pride.  The  historic  bond  between 
the  city,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  gives  special  meaning  to  ttie  name 
of  this  improved  Los  Angeles  class  nuclear- 
powered  attack  suixnarine,  the  U.S.S.  Annap- 
olis. Best  of  luck  to  ttie  aew  of  tfie  U.S.S.  An- 
napolis and  ttianks  to  those  who  have  worlced 
to  form  a  bond  between  ttiis  grand  ship  and 
this  tovely  city. 


HONORING  WILLIAM  F.  BAKER 


HON.  ELIOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16,  the 
presklent  of  WNET  pubtK  television  in  New 
York,  Dr.  WiMam  F.  Baker,  is  being  honored 
tiy  a  highly  respected  institutkxi  in  my  dstrict, 
the  Mount  Saint  Ursula  Speech  Center. 

Dr.  Baker  and  the  speech  center  share 
many  o(  tfie  same  ideals  and  goals,  so  it  is 
appropriate  that  they  have  established  a  rela- 
tionship. Both  are  dednated  to  the  education 
and  enigtitenment  of  chiklren,  as  evkJenced 
by  the  chiklrens'  programming  promoted  by 
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Dr.  Baker  and  in  the  speech  center's  work 
with  learning  dsabted  youngsters.  Both  are 
committed  to  pifcJic  service;  Dr.  Baker  through 
his  choice  to  sIKm  the  more  glamorous  world 
of  network  television,  and  the  speech  center 
through  its  cha|ity  toward  poor  and  impover- 
ished chikJren. 

At  a  time  when  our  Natk>n's  educational 
foundation  seer  is  to  be  cracking,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  kwk  at  ttie  career  of  Dr.  William  Baker, 
a  man  who  views  televiskxi  as  a  tool  for  open- 
ing up  and  expanding  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren. A  common  thread  runs  through  his  ex- 
tensive writinga,  teaching  assignments,  and 
professional  affiliations.  It  is  a  commitment  to 
improving  the  r^iedium  in  whch  he  is  working 
in  so  ttiat  it  enhances  the  lives  of  ttie  partici- 
pants. Each  tirne  a  young  mind  is  stimulated 
by  a  publK  television  program  or  an  oMer  per- 
son learns  sotnething  new  from  a  cultural 
show,  the  work  of  Dr.  Baker  bears  fruit  in  our 
lives.  I 

I  know  Dr.  Baker  has  visited  the  Mount 
Saint  Ursula  Speech  Center  in  the  past,  so  he 
is  aware  of  th4i  fine  work  being  done  there. 
Today.  I  want  to  extend,  on  tjehalf  of  the 
speech  center ;  nd  my  constituents,  our  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  E  aker  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  on  behalf  of  publk:  television  and  the 
publk;  at  large. 
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for  ttie  Nation's  disadvantaged  during  our 
years  together  in  Congress,  I  can  say  very 
personally  that  this  is  a  very  well  deserved 
honor  for  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Patty  Perkins  Andringa  is  being  recognized 
as  the  outstanding  volunteer  for  servk»  to  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs.  She  has  sen/ed  as  a 
member  of  the  clubs'  board  of  directors  since 
1984.  including  3  years  as  president 

And  last,  but  most  certainly  not  least,  Paul 
Pascal  is  receiving  ttie  Frank  R.  Jelleff  Alum- 
nus Award  as  this  year's  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington. Paul's  long,  long  list  of  community  ac- 
tivities include  director  and  past  president  of 
the  Capital  area  community  food  bank,  trustee 
and  general  counsel  of  ttie  Lincoln  Group  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  director  of  ttie 
Capitol  Hill  Association  of  Merchants  and  Pro- 
fessionals. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  congratulate  Paul 
Pascal  and  all  of  this  year's  award  recipients. 


DEDICATED 
BOYS 
GREATER 


AJ^D 


VOLUNTEERS        FOR 
GIRLS     CLUBS      OF 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  BUI  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,1991 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs  of  Greater  Washington  has  been 
serving  economically  disadvantaged  young- 
sters throughot^  ttie  metropolitan  area  for  well 
over  a  century.  Their  great  success  is  a  direct 
result  of  ttie  herd  work  of  hundreds  of  con- 
cerned and  invplved  volunteers  wtio  are  dedi- 
cated to  Amerita's  most  important  natural  re- 
source— our  chjkjren. 

A  number  df  those  concerned  indivkjuals 
wil  be  recogniied  this  month  at  ttie  Boys  and 
Girts  Clubs'  siiah  euinual  congressk>nal  dinner 
on  May  15.  I  wouM  like  to  join  them  in  corv 
gratulating  the  fdfowing  volunteers  wtio  have 
made  a  specif  contritxjtion  and  a  significant 
differerx:e  to  ttje  lives  of  thousands  of  Wash- 
ington-area chiidren. 

Our  congressional  colleague,  Charies 
Hatcher  of  Georgia,  has  been  named  to  re- 
ceive the  E.k[  Morris  Boys  and  Giris  Club 
Contributkm  Avjrard  for  his  activity  with  dubs  in 
his  community  as  an  adutt  volunteer. 

Dr.  Louis  Sqllrvan.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  lias  been  named  to  receive 
the  prestigious  F.  Elwood  Davis  Award  for  his 
special  respon  liveness  to  the  needs  of  young 
people. 

Our  coNeagiies.  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller 
of  West  Virgini  i  and  our  outstanding  chaimnan 
of  the  HouM  Banking  Committee.  Henry 
Gonzalez,  arel  receiving  ttie  Harry  F.  Duncan 
Award  for  being  outstanding  advocates  for  the 
critrcal  needs  of  our  Natfon's  youth.  Having 
worked  with  HtNRY  on  so  many  good  projects 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  BEST 
WISHES  TO  SEVEN  NEW  EAGLE 
SCOUTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOXTTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
tionor  seven  young  men  from  Rock  Hill.  SC. 
wtio  have  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout 
They  all  belong  to  Troop  33,  which  meets  at 
Oakland  Baptist  Church,  and  is  led  by  Scout 
Master  Gary  Williams  and  Mack  Bailey.  Each 
one  of  them  has  made  a  special  contrilxjtion 
to  his  community,  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  ac- 
knowledge ttieir  achievements. 

Ruffin  Bailey,  18,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mack 
Bailey,  led  an  effort  to  help  save  the  wood 
duck.  Ruffin,  joined  by  12  Scouts  and  3  adults, 
constructed  wood  duck  nests  and  placed  them 
in  local  porxls  and  lakes.  Ruffin's  efforts  were 
a  txx)st  to  the  campaign  by  the  South  Carolina 
Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  Department  to 
save  ttiis  t)eautiful  native  waterfowl. 

Eric  Griffin,  15.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mike 
Griffin,  helped  to  improve  ttie  quality  of  life  for 
extended  care  reskJents  of  Westminister  Tow- 
ers. With  trie  help  of  other  Scouts.  Eric  built 
t)ird  feeders,  organized  games,  and  visited  ttie 
residents  on  a  regular  t>asis. 

Trey  JanKke.  15.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Edward  Janicke.  Jr..  contritxjted  his  organiza- 
tk>nal  skills  to  Woodland  Methodist  Church. 
With  ttie  help  of  other  Scouts  and  the  minister 
and  church  staff,  Trey  provkJed  computer  doc- 
umentatkyi  of  ttie  church's  furniture,  books, 
and  equipment 

Lane  McFadden,  14.  son  of  Mr.  arxj  Mrs. 
Clyde  McFadden,  restored  a  condemned  chil- 
dren's playground  at  Pilgrim's  Inn  Shelter  on 
Park  Street.  Lane  recruited  16  Scouts  from 
various  troops  arxJ  3  adults  to  work  on  ttie 
project  With  a  donation  from  ttie  Rotary  Club, 
ttie  group  purcti£ised  playground  equipment 
and  materiaJs  to  buikJ  a  clubhouse.  In  addttx>n 
to  the  Rotary  Club,  Lane  woukJ  like  to  thank 
Williamson  Constructkjn  for  ttieir  help  with  ttie 
project 
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Brian  McLaughlin.  15,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  M.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  restored  a  dining 
hall  for  Worthy  Boys  Camp.  Brian  coordinated 
a  large  number  of  Scouts  wtio  stripped,  re- 
paired, and  painted  ttie  dining  hall,  wtik^  also 
serves  as  a  commons  area  for  ttie  campers. 

Brian  Phillips,  15.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  K.  Phillips  III.  demonstrated  his  con- 
cern for  our  environment  by  promoting  recy- 
cling as  an  alternative  to  waste  disposal.  With 
ttie  help  of  Jane  Hayes  and  Bar1>ara 
O'Connell,  Brian  and  ottier  Scouts  distributed 
information  on  recycling  to  104  homes  in  ttie 
Shiland  Hills  community.  Ttie  group  ttien  col- 
lected recyclable  items  from  the  homes  and 
delivered  them  to  a  recycling  center. 

DavkJ  Williams.  15.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gary  Williams,  helped  to  replace  trees  de- 
stroyed by  Hun-k^ne  Hugo.  Davkj  acquired 
2,000  trees  from  the  South  Carolina  Forestry 
Conrimissk>n,  and  had  a  local  business.  Print- 
er's Pride,  print  Ns  instructions  for  planting 
them.  With  the  aid  of  several  other  Scouts, 
Davkl  packaged  the  trees  with  his  planting  tips 
and  distributed  them  on  Artxy  Day  to  citizens 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  each  one  of  ttiese 
Scouts  for  their  hard  work  and  devotx>n  to 
their  community,  and  to  each,  I  send  my  corv 
gratulations  and  best  wishes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHELLE 
MARCINIAK 


HON.  DON  RimR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of 
ttiose  vytio  tielieve  ttiat  amateur  and  scholastk: 
athletk:s  buiM  character  and  reinforce  ttie  val- 
ues which  we  as  Americans  hoM  dear.  I  woukl 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  an 
exceptional  young  woman  from  my  dtetrict 
who  embodies  those  values,  Mictielle 
Marciniak.  She  has  made  our  whole  Lehigh 
Valley  proud  of  her  achievements. 

In  tier  4-year  career  at  Allentown  Central 
Catholic  High  School,  a  school  that  puts  a  tre- 
mendous emphasis  on  academics.  Mk^lle 
wrote  anottier  chapter  in  ttiat  institutk>n's  fong 
and  storied  athletic  traditkm  by  establishing 
herself  as  one  of  ttie  greatest  higtvschool  bas- 
kett>ali  players  in  Pennsylvania  history.  Her 
accomplishments  include  becoming  only  ttie 
third  female  baskettiall  player  in  Pennsylvania 
history  to  score  3.000  points  and  leading  her 
team  to  two  appearances  in  State  ctiampion- 
ship  games  in  3  years.  Her  efforts  earned  her 
recognitkxi  as  Parade  magazine's  national 
coplayer  of  ttie  year  and  the  Gatorade  Circle 
of  Champkins  Player  of  ttie  Year  for  1991. 
The  latter  award  was  based  not  only  on  her 
achievements  on  ttie  court,  but  also  her  per- 
formance in  ttie  classroom,  as  evxlenced  by 
her  grade-point  average  of  3.5  out  of  4.0. 
MKhelle  is  a  scholar-athlete  to  boot 

Mk^lle  recently  ended  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense college  recruiting  battles  in  recent  merrv 
ory  by  accepting  a  sctiolarship  to  attend  ttie 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Before  we  in  ttie 
Lehigh  Valley  bid  goodbye  to  MntieHe,  I  know 
all  those  citizens  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  wliom  I 
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have  the  pleasure  of  representing  in  this  Corv 
gress  will  join  me  in  commending  her  for  her 
oustarxJing  achievements,  and  wishing  her  all 
the  best  in  her  college  career. 

Thanks,  Michelle,  for  all  you've  given  to 
your  school,  your  community,  and  your  fans. 
Best  of  all,  we  all  know  that  there  are  great 
things  yet  to  come  and  we  will  be  there  sup- 
porting you. 


UNITED     BLACK     FUND     EXPANDS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  AFRICA  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  19TH  ANNUAL  VIC- 
TORY LUNCHEON 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentk>n  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Black  Fund  will  celebrate  its  19th  an- 
nual vkrtory  luncheon  to  be  hekj  on  June  7, 
1991,  at  the  Sheraton  Washington  Hotel  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  United  Black  Fund  which  tiegan  as  a 
kxal  organization,  has  developed  and  spread 
across  the  country  through  its  active  arm 
known  as  the  United  Black  Fund  of  America. 
With  its  human  care  servk:e  oriented  programs 
and  funding  source,  the  United  Black  Fund 
has  aided  and  assisted  thousands  of  indivkJ- 
uals,  families  arxl  comnrxjnities  during  very  dif- 
fKult  times.  With  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, homelessness,  and  substance  abuse, 
the  needs  are  ever  increasing  while  limited  re- 
sources are  decreasing. 

It  is  only  with  the  undaunted  spirit  of  leaders 
such  as  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolark.  president  and 
founder  of  the  United  Black  Fund  that  many 
black  Arrwricans  are  realizing  that  their  con- 
tributkxe,  however  small,  are  truly  helping  to 
make  the  difference  in  ttie  lives  of  chiklren, 
arxJ  seniors  alike.  Not  only  are  they  coming  to 
grips  with  the  necessity  of  financial  assistance, 
but  more  and  nxjre  people  are  volunteering 
ttieir  precious  time  to  help  ttK>se  less  fortu- 
nate. Care  arxj  attention  is  t>eing  given  to 
abandoned  infants,  battered  youngsters,  hope- 
less teenagers,  and  struggling  adults.  Many 
are  receiving  care  for  the  very  first  time 
through  the  health  arxl  human  care  services 
provided  by  the  United  Black  Fund  and  its 
member  ager)cies. 

This  caring  and  sharing  is  spreading  and 
now  functxxis  outskJe  of  the  United  States  in 
several  Third  WofW  countries.  At  the  recent 
African  Summit  hekj  in  AtMdjan,  Cote  d'lvo- 
rie— Ivory  Coast— President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Botgny  offnially  wek»med  the  establishment 
of  the  lntefnatk>nal  United  Black  Fund  on  the 
continent  of  Africa 

Highlighting  the  plight  of  our  chiklren,  the 
Unitsd  Black  Fund  is  hoWing  workshops  and 
panel  dncusstons  entitled,  "Our  Chiklren:  Car- 
ing for  Them  and  Meeting  Their  Needs."  Top- 
ics for  dtocusskxi  include:  Chiklren  of  Incarcer- 
ated Parents;  Chiklren  and  Vk)lence;  Chiklren 
and  aids;  Chiklren  of  Teenage  Parents;  and 
Preparing  Chikjren  for  Wortt  Force  2000.  The 
D.C.  Department  of  Human  Servkws  and  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  work- 
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ing  with  the  United  Black  Fund  to  find  viable 
solutk>ns  to  help  improve  ttie  situatkxi  facing 
our  future  generatk>n  of  leaders.  PartKipants 
in  the  workshops  will  receive  certifKates  from 
the  department  of  continuir>g  educatkm.  Uni- 
versity of  the  Distrk:t  of  Columt>ia. 

With  all  eyes  focused  upon  our  NatkMi's 
Capital,  we  must  continue  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  setting  the  correct  and  proper 
course  for  the  rest  of  Vne  country  artd  ttie 
worid  at  large.  The  United  Black  Fund  and  its 
63  member  agencies  are  helping  to  set  the 
example  for  the  rest  of  us  to  folknv.  I  offer  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  the  United  Black  Fund 
and  I  also  exterxl  my  lasting  support. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOR-  EIGN 
VETERANS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FKANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  help  remedy 
an  inequitable  policy  that  our  Govemment  has 
t)een  applying  to  norvU.S.-citizen  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States — also 
known  as  foreign  veterans — wtx)  were  injured 
or  disat>led  while  they  were  on  active  duty  and 
sut>sequently  seek  naturalization  or  admission 
to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  time  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  our 
great  Nation  has  been  a  city  on  a  hill  for  free- 
dom loving  people  around  the  worid.  And  at 
time  throughout  the  history,  our  dedicatk>n  to 
the  ideals  of  liberty  have  led  us  to  assume  tfie 
role  of  defenders  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
This  call  to  arms  on  behalf  of  tt>e  Constitution 
and  justk»  had  often  been  answered  by  for- 
eign nationals  wtx>  stiare  the  same  kleals  and 
values  as  we  here  in  the  United  States,  most 
notat>iy  by  the  thousands  of  Filipino  arxl  Cana- 
dian citizens  who  fought  as  memtiers  of  our 
armed  services  during  ttie  Vietnam  war. 

Our  Government  has  previously  recognized 
the  service  foreign  veterans  have  given  to  our 
Nation  as  memljers  of  our  military.  To  reward 
this  servk:e,  whk^h  results  in  an  uruque  bond 
with  our  country,  the  Congress  has,  among 
other  things,  made  it  easier  for  foreign  veter- 
ans to  become  American  citizens  folk>wing 
their  competing  3  years  of  active  duty  sennce. 

However,  some  foreign  vets  were  unaUe  to 
complete  3  years  of  servKe  in  our  military  due 
to  servk:eKx>nnected  injuries  or  disaljilities.  As 
a  result  the  lmmigratk>n  and  Naturalizatk>n 
Servk«  may  deny  these  indivkluals'  requests 
for  citizenship  as  a  direct  consequence  of  their 
servne-connected  injuries  or  disabilities. 

In  additk>n  to  this  shocking  practice, 
noncitizen  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces  also 
face  another  problem.  Sonrie  of  these  deaUed 
foreign  veterans  woukl  like  to  live  and  work  in 
tt>e  United  States.  However,  the  INS  can  deny 
them  entry  into  our  country  as  the  result  of  a 
sensible  principle  that  governs  our  immigratkm 
and  naturalizatxxi  polny;  tfiat  is,  ttiat  entry  into 
the  United  States  is  a  privilege  wtiich  we 
atone  control  and  that  we  shouM  not  be 
placed  in  a  positkxi  of  having  to  care  for  the 
workfs  infirmed,  destitute,  and  disabled.  When 
this  polk^  is  applied  across  the  board,  how- 
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ever,  it  has  the  unintended  effect  of  denying 
noncitizen  veterans  wtx)  incurred  servk»-relat- 
ed  injuries  or  disabilities  entry  into  the  United 
States.  I  believe  this  practKe  to  be  antithetical 
to  the  very  principle  that  these  individuals  vol- 
untarily risked  their  lives  to  defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  legislation  that  I  introduce 
today  addresses  both  of  these  problems.  My 
legislation  will  aik>w  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization ServKe  to  disregard  certain  service- 
connected  disabilities  when  assessing  tfie 
health  status  of  noncitizen  veterans  for  the 
purpose  of  determing  their  suitability  for  entry 
into  the  United  States.  My  legislation  will  also 
allow  a  veteran  wfio  has  less  ttian  3  years' 
service  to  qualify  for  naturalization,  if  the  vet- 
eran was  discharged  earty  as  the  result  of  a 
servce-connected  disability.  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  myself  at  this  point  to  express  my 
sti-ong  belief  that  the  other  INS  requirements 
for  immigration  and  natijralization  such  as 
background  checks  shoukl  continue  to  apply 
to  foreign  veterans  of  our  armed  services. 

In  ttiese  times  of  great  budgetary  constraint, 
I  think  its  only  appropriate  that  I  address  the 
cost  of  this  legislation.  My  legislation  shoukl 
not  increase  the  taxpayers'  obligation,  as  all 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  armed  servnes  regard- 
less of  ttieir  citizenship  or  resklence,  are  cur- 
rently entitled  to  disability  compensatkxi  and 
medkal  care  from  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fce,  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Brooks  of  ttie 
Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary,  has  recently  corv 
ducted  a  study  that  klentified  6,277  cases 
wtiere  disabled  veterans  with  less  than  3 
years  of  military  service  were  receiving  pay- 
ments at  foreign  addresses.  It  is  assumed  ttiat 
these  6,277  veterans  and  their  families  wouM 
be  the  benefksiaries  of  this  legislation.  I  shoukl 
add,  ttiat  some  of  these  6,277  cases  may  al- 
ready be  U.S.  citizens,  so  ttie  actual  number 
of  benefKiaries  woukl  be  less  than  this  num- 
ber. 

I  believe  ttiat  passage  of  my  t>ill  will  help  to 
add  a  sense  of  morality  and  decency  to  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  polkry  as  it  ap- 
plies to  noncitizen  veterans.  America  should 
reward  ttie  dedcation  and  committnent  of  for- 
eign veterans  by  offering  ttiem  ttie  opportunity 
for  citizenship  and  entry  into  this  country 
based  on  ttie  quality  of  their  servce,  not  on 
ttie  lengtti.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 


HOTS  IS  REALLY  HOT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  lacmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  poet 
James  Russell  Lowell  sad  ttiat  "1^  faikjre, 
but  k>w  aim,  is  crime."  Man  often  fails  not  be- 
cause his  goal  is  so  high,  but  because  his  vi- 
skm  is  so  limited. 

We  are  particulariy  reminded  of  problems  of 
achievement  in  ttie  fieM  of  education.  We  so 
often  hear  that  American  students  are  not 
achieving;  ttiey  cant  do  the  work;  that  other 
societies  and  cultures  have  us  beat 

The  Ludington  area  schooTs  Higtiest  Order 
Thinking  Skills  [HOT^  Program  buries  ttiat 
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idea.  In  the  pro©  iss  it  earned  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  recognition  as  one  of  the 
105  exempiary  academic  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion. By  challenging  remedial  education  stu- 
dents to  soive  problems  rather  ttian  to  accu- 
mulate information,  the  program  has  resulted 
in  anrxjal  achievement  rates  two  and  three 
times  ttiat  of  normal  academic  efforts. 

The  HOTS  prpgram  was  highlighted  in  an 
education  report  in  the  Ludington  Daily  News 
recently,  and  I  wiant  to  bring  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague!  as  an  example  of  ttie  suc- 
cess which  can  be  achieved,  within  the  exist- 
ing educational  system,  by  innovative  ap- 
proaches. Dedicated  teachers,  involved  par- 
ents, and  challenged  students  anwunt  to  a 
winriing  formula-  -because  they  aim  high,  they 
succeed.  I  am  leased  to  offer  the  narrative 
on  this  award-winning  effort  for  your  review. 

[From  the  LudlngXon  Dally  News,  Apr.  9, 

1991] 

HOTS  Progr  m*  Wins  National  Honor 

(By  Bteve  Be^noche) 

HOTS  Is  reallj  hot  now. 

The  Lucllngt4in  Areas  School's  Higher 
Order  Thinking  Skills  (HOTS)  progam.  now 
In  Its  second  y<ar  at  Foster  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette elementary  schools,  has  t>een  named 
one  of  105  exemi  il&ry  programs  In  the  nation 
by  the  U.S.  Dep«  rtment  of  Education. 

The  winning  programs,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  were  nominated 
by  state  education  agencies.  The  common 
element  among  .he  winners  Is  the  belief  that 
all  children  can  achieve  and  that  Involve- 
ment of  parent)  In  the  education  of  their 
children  is  vital 

The  HOTS  pro  fram  serves  students  eligible 
for  Chapter  1  remedial  reading  and  math  pro- 
grams. Through  HOTS,  students  learn  how  to 
think  critically  rather  than  be  crammed  full 
of  facts  througt  repetitive  or  rote  learning. 

The  goal  is  o  ice  they  understand  how  to 
think  on  a  higher  level,  they  will  be  able  to 
better  understa;id  concepts,  and  thus  learn, 
material  presen  «d  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Teacher  Garrr  Baars.  and  student  adjust- 
ment counselor  flerry  E^ckson.  have  worked 
with  the  progr^  for  the  two  years  It  has 
l>een  In  use  at  liudlngton.  They  see  HOTS  as 
l>elng  the  right  i  program  at  the  right  time, 
for  the  right  stu^lents. 

"I  think  it's  Jtst  a  program  that's  built  for 
the  tyiw  of  kids  we're  working  with:  Kids 
that  have  mo-e  potential  than  they've 
shown."  said  Biiars.  who  will  be  trained  in 
June  to  become  the  Michigan  HOTS  teacher 
trainer. 

"The  bottom  line  is  we  know  these  kids 
were  smart  kidj  and  now  they're  showing  it. 
It  has  a  lot  to  (i  0  with  8elf-«steem.  "  he  said. 

"If  you're  toli  I  every  day  you  are  some  of 
the  ttest  thlnkeiv  In  the  school,  it  will  grow 
on  you,"  ErickBon  said. 

The  40  Btuden  «  now  Involved— nearly  dou- 
ble from  the  22Jln  the  first  year— are  chal- 
lenged with  prctblems  for  which  they  must 
create  strategle$  to  solve. 

"All  we  do  is  tatart  a  conversation  and  the 
kids  draw  off  of  each  other  and  we,  more  or 
less,  drop  out, "  laid  Baars. 

The  students  ^en  discuss  possible  ways  to 
solve  the  iiroble  ns. 

"Then  they  aiiply  the  strategies.  We  don't 
tell  them  If  they're  good  or  bad  strategies. 
We  let  them  woi  k  it  out."  he  said. 

Once  the  stulents  learn  these  methods, 
they  transfer  tiem  to  classroom — and  pos- 
sibly life— situaltions.  They're  no  longer  re- 
luctant to  try  M  solve  difficult  situations, 
the  two  educatjrs  say.  In  fact,  the  second 
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yesu-  HOTS  students  complain  when  not  chal- 
lenged in  the  HOTS  room,  Baars  said. 

As  the  Pere  Marquette  HOTS  students 
Monday  afternoon  worked  on  math  story 
problems  on  computers,  several  asked  if  they 
could  move  on  to  the  third  level  of  the  lesson 
plan.  Baars,  however,  stopped  them  noting 
that  was  the  next  day's  work. 

At  times  unconventional  methods  are  used. 
For  instance  the  HOTS  students  have  had 
"funerals"  in  which  they  bury  slips  of  papers 
with  "I  can't's"  written  on  them.  These  "I 
can't's"  are  subject  areas  or  problems  the 
students  felt  they  couldn't  do.  The  idea  is  to 
get  them  thinking  positively,  build  self-es- 
teem and  create  a  "can-do"  attitude. 

While  Baars  and  Erickson,  along  with 
HOTS  aide  Anne  Hogenson,  receive  praise 
from  school  administrators  and  the  board  of 
education  for  their  success  with  HOTS,  they 
say  more  is  Involved  in  the  students'  success 
than  Just  HOTS. 

"We're  not  teaching  math,  or  reading  or 
social  studies,"  Baars  said.  "So  a  lot  of  their 
success  is  due  to  the  classroom  teachers. 
They're  still  teaching  them  the  content 
area." 

That  success  was  measured  at  the  end  of 
the  1989-90  school  year.  It  showed  that  the  22 
HOTS  students,  after  one  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, had  an  average  gain  in  reading  knowl- 
edge equal  to  2.1  grades  in  school.  This  com- 
pares to  an  average  gain  of  1.0  year  under 
traditional  remedial  programs. 

Math  gains  were  equally  Impressive.  The 
students  posted  gains  equivalent  to  2.0  years 
compared  to  average  gains  in  the  traditional 
remedial  math  programs  of  .9  year. 

Ludington's  remedial  programs  had  been 
considered  exemplary  before  HOTS,  Dr.  Axel 
Johnston,  assistant  superintendent  and  ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  special  services,  has 
said. 

Sext  year,  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
elementary  schools.  HOTS  will  be  expanded 
into  all  three  upper  elementary  buildings. 
The  potential  pool  of  eligible  remedial  stu- 
dents would  then  reach  65  or  70  students. 

Previously,  only  Foster  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette were  eligible  under  federal  Chapter  1 
guidelines. 

While  the  HOTS  program  is  termed  by  the 
federal  government  as  being  for  disadvan- 
taged youths.  Baars  and  Erickson  say  it's 
not  an  appropriate  label  for  the  Ludingrton 
students.  Furthermore,  they  said,  the  pro- 
gram, which  also  makes  a  lot  use  of  comput- 
ers, is  appropriate  to  any  level  of  student 
skills. 

"You  could  take  it  anywhere  in  the  dis- 
trict, if  you  could  staff  it,"  Baars  said. 

In  fact,  in  some  districts  HOTS  is  used  as 
a  gifted  and  talented  program  for  lower  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Twenty  school  districts  so  far  have  visited 
the  Ludington  HOTS  program  with  as  many 
as  10  more  expected  yet  this  year.  Following 
the  national  recognition,  districts  from 
other  states  are  expected  to  make  their  way 
to  Ludington  to  see  what  makes  HOTS  so 
hot. 

But  Baars  cautions  that  it  is  not  a  cure-all 
program. 

"I  thought  all  along  this  program  suits  our 
teaching  style.  There's  no  one  'savior  pro- 
gram' but  we've  believed  in  It  from  the  start 
so  we  made  it  work." 
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SALUTE  TO  DR.  IAN  W.  TAYLOR 


HON.  JOHN  DWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute 
my  constituent,  Dr.  Ian  W.  Taylor  who  worked 
as  a  veterinarian  in  Wheeling,  IL.  for  over  31 
years.  During  his  years  of  dedicated  sennce, 
he  gave  many  long  hours  aiding  nearby  resi- 
dents wtiose  pets  were  injured  or  ill.  No  matter 
wtiat  the  hour,  he  was  always  standing  by  to 
be  of  assistance. 

Since  his  retirement,  due  to  serious  health 
problems  a  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Taylor  has  corv 
tinued  to  selflessly  volunteer  for  nunwrous 
civic  organizations  including  the  Lions  Club 
where  he  has  32  years  of  perfect  attendance, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  tt>e  library 
board,  to  name  just  a  few. 

He  is  a  recognized  volunteer  in  my  district 
wtiose  untiring  efforts  and  commitment  to  his 
community  have  benefited  all  wtK>  have  come 
to  depend  on  his  desire  to  aid  his  feltow  citi- 
zens. When  people  look  to  emulate  individuals 
wlK)  have  made  a  differerKe  to  a  community, 
I  can  think  of  no  one  better  to  recommend 
than  Dr.  Ian  W.  Taylor.  His  years  of  servk^e 
are  truly  commendat)le  and  worthy  of  this  trit>- 
ute. 


KILDEE  SALUTES  VETERANS  WITH 
TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  K.  CUSSANS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tributd  to  ttie  merTK>ry  of  a  great  Vietnam 
veteran,  ttie  late  Thomas  K.  Cussans,  whose 
integrity  and  courage  has  earned  him  a  firm 
place  in  ttie  history  and  hearts  of  my  home- 
town of  Flint,  Ml. 

Tom,  a  Nfek>ng  Flint  resktont,  served  in  Viet- 
nam from  July  4,  1969  until  July  3.  1970.  He 
died  on  January  7,  1990  after  a  7-month  battle 
with  cancer  caused  t>y  his  exposure  to  agent 
orange  while  in  Vietnam. 

Tom  was  a  cornerstone  in  ttie  foundation  of 
the  veterans'  community  in  Flint.  And  on  Sat- 
urday, May  18,  the  Flint  community  will  recog- 
nize his  remarkable  contributkxis  in  cere- 
rTX>nies  at  a  memorial  part  thax  will  be  named 
in  his  honor  and  dedk:ated  to  ttie  memory  of 
all  Vietnam  veterans. 

Tom  Cussans  was  bom  on  December  11, 
1948,  in  Flint.  He  was  a  1967  graduate  of 
Beecher  Senkx  High  School,  and  entered  the 
U.S.  Army  on  January  30,  1969.  Before  being 
honorably  discharged  on  December  31,  1970, 
he  served  with  the  4th  Infantry  Diviskm  as  a 
light  weapons  infrantryman  in  Vietnam,  wtiere 
he  was  wounded  in  July  1970.  For  his  herow 
efforts,  he  received  ttie  Purple  Heart  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  ttie  Air  Medal,  ttie  NationaJ 
Defense  Sennce  Medal,  ttie  Vietnam  Gallantry 
Cross,  and  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 
By  the  time  of  this  disctiarge,  Tom  had  at- 
tained ttie  rank  of  specialist  4. 

After  his  disctiarge,  Tom  returned  to  Flint 
and  was  rehired  by  the  Sunk  Motor  Divisk>n  of 
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General  Motors.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
had  worked  for  Buick  for  a  total  of  22  years, 
arxj  was  an  active  member  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Local  No.  599,  serving  as  committee- 
man of  his  kx:al  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom's  entire  life  is  a  testi- 
nwnial  to  his  selflessness  and  unyielding 
sense  of  servk:e  to  his  Nation  and  to  ttie  Flint 
community.  While  his  body  has  been  lakj  to 
rest,  his  spirit  will  continue  to  be  honored  in 
our  menrwries  of  his  entemal  sense  of  opti- 
mism, his  concern  for  the  well  being  of  others, 
ana  his  courage  in  the  face  of  ovenwhelming 
odds. 

The  illness  ttiat  did  overcome  him,  in  the 
end,  affected  only  his  body,  not  his  spirit.  He 
dkj  not  allow  himself  to  be  overcome  by  bitter- 
ness. He  never  complained.  Instead,  he  said, 
tttat  if  it  was  his  time  to  leave  this  workj  then 
he  couW  pass  on  without  regret.  Tom  had 
seen  so  many  others  cut  down  in  Vietnam 
while  still  in  their  youtfi — so  many  who  had  an- 
swered their  Nation's  call,  and  who  had  died 
courageously  before  ever  being  wekx>med 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  102d  Congress 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Thomas 
Cussans.  and  to  the  Thomas  K.  Cussans  Me- 
morial Part<  to  be  dedk^ted  on  Saturday,  May 
18,  1991.  On  this  day,  the  residents  of  the 
Flint  area  will  honor  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
weteome  home  the  veterans  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

And  on  this  day,  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Thomas  K.  Cussans  Menroriai  Part<,  we  will 
also  wetoome  home  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  a  public  expression  of  ttianks 
tftat  is  tong  overdue. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Februaiy  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  conunit- 
tees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May 
14,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest of  today's  Record. 
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MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  15 
9:15  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  final  re- 
port of  the  advisory  committee  on  food 
and  drug  administration. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  medical  i>rograms  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
run-away  executive  pay,   focusing  on 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act. 

SR^485 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  implementa- 
tion of  the  trade  title  of  the  Food,  Ag- 
riculture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  (P.L.  101-624). 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1992   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiwsed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  support- 
ing science,  mathematics  and  technical 
education  at  all  levels. 

SR^222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  596,  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  comply 
with  Federal  and  State  environmental 
laws  and  regulations,  and  to  consider 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  EJnvlronment  and  Devel- 
opment. 

SIM19 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control,  fo- 
cusing on  the  views  of  officials  in  the 
law  enforcement  field. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1992  for   the 
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Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

SRr-2S3 
Governmental  Aflairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's   initiative    for    improving   eco- 
nomic sutistlcs. 

SD-^42 
2:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustalnabillty  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  operation  and  maintenance 
programs. 

SR-222 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586  and  S.  711. 
bills  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  H.R.  355,  to  revise 
the  Reclamation  States  Drought  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  drought  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  S.  404,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  the 
Warren  Act  for  domestic,  municipal, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  beneficial 
purposes. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Emlllo  M.  Garza,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
SUtes  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, Sharon  Lovelace  Blackburn,  to  l>e 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Alabama,  Louis  J. 
Freeh,  to  be  United  SUtes  District 
Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  Ira  H.  Raphaelson,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Special  Counsel  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Fraud  Unit,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

SD-2a6 
2:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  budget  la- 
sues  and  lessons  learned  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake. 

SD-406 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  markup  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  foreign  assistance. 

SIM19 
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Select  on  La(^lan  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  668,  to  authorize 

consolidated  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 

environmental  quality  on  In- 


regulate 
dlan 


reae  rvations. 


9:1S  a.in. 
Joint  Economic 
Technology 
committee 
To  hold 
the  Soviet 


hearlngrs 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and 
Business 
calendar 


:  Jatural  Resources 
meeting,   to  consider  pending 
business. 

SD-366 
Govemmentkl  Affairs 
To  hold  h<  arlngs  to  review  a  GAO  report 
on  womii  and  minority  hiring. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  diman  Resources 
To  hold  h(  arlngs  to  examine  1988  regula- 
tions rei  :ardlng  gag  rules  provisions  of 
Title  10  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  as  1  elated  to  health  Implications 
for  poor  women. 

SD-430 


Business 


Small 
To  hold 
current 
ing  on  s^all 


10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Interior  Suqcommlttee 
To  hold 
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SR-M5 


and   National   Security   Sub- 


to  examine  the  state  of 
economy. 

SD-628 


hearings  to  examine  the  effect 
wetlands  regulations  are  hav- 
business. 

SRr-428A 


h  taxings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Mln- 

Nfanagement    Service,     Depart- 

the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 

Service,  Department  of  Health 

Services. 

SD-116 


on  Subcommittee 
hjearlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Gluard.  Department  of  Transpor- 


SD-138 


qearlngs  to  examine  restoration 
individual  retirement  ac- 
I  IRAs)  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
growth  for  Americans  and 
focusing  on  S.  612,  to  en- 
couragei  savings  and  Investment 
through  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. 

8D-215 


Itearings  to  review  the  present 

on  kindergarten  children  who 

were  bi>m  while   their  mothers  were 

under  t  le  Influence  of  the  use  of  crack 

cocaine 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
commlt^tee 
To  resum^  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  fast-track  Intellectual  prop- 
erty. 

8D-2» 
2:00  p.m.         I 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlnuitM  for  fiscal  year  1902  for  energy 
and  w^ter  development  programa,  fo- 
cusing on   environmental   restoration 
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and  waste  management  (defense  and 
non-defense)  and  the  Civilian  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear    reactors     and     nuclear     power 
plants,  focusing  on  title  xm  of  S.  341, 
to  reduce  the  nation's  dependence  on 
Imported  oil  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  nation,  and  title  V, 
subtitle  A  of  S.  570,  to  Implement  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreign  assistance,  focusing  on  Afrl- 
c&* 

S-116,  Capitol 

Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overview  of  the 
bankruptcy  code,  and  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  bank- 
ruptcy judgeships. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  Sustainablllty  and  Support 
Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  De- 
fense facility  management. 

SB^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Hammerschmldt,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

SR^253 

MAY  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  consumer  protection 
issues  In  mortgage  escrow  accounts. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1968  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  current  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  capabilities,  including  their  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  potential  con- 
flicts in  the  Third  World. 

SR^222 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  implemen- 
tation of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SIM06 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SIM30 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
Department  of  Education. 

SD-430 

MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee   on   Government  Infor- 
mation,  Justice,   and   Agriculture   on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Na- 
tional Appeal  Staff. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legrlslation 
to  revise  and  authorize  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  develojjment  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, solar  and  renewables  research 
and  development,  and  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  52  and  H.R.  1143. 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  a  national  historic  land- 
mark theme  study  on  American  labor 
history.  S.  SSO.  to  designate  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  S.  638  and  H.R.  749.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  a  donation  of  land  for  addi- 
tion to  the  Ocumulgee  National  Monu- 
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ment  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  S.  639  and 
H.R.  904,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic 
landmark  theme  study  on  African 
American  history,  S.  663,  to  allow  the 
city  of  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  use  certain 
lands  for  a  correctional  facility  for 
women,  8.  749,  to  rename  and  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  monument  In  Ohio,  and 
other  pending  legislation. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  assist- 
ance In  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-^366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Department 
of  Defense  sub-contract  management. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR-222 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

SR^253 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SKrASS 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  433,  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  minerals  on 
Federal  lands. 

SI>-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  260,  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  coat  effec- 
tive acquisition  of  nondevelopmental 
items  for  Federal  agencies,  and  S.  533, 
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to  establish  the  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment, provide  for  a  Bureau  of  En- 
vironmental Statistics  and  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Improving  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

8D-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  improve 
educational  assistance  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  In- 
cluding S.  868,  and  on  H.R.  153,  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Judicial  Review  Act  relating  to  veter- 
ans' benefits. 

SBr418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  modernization  of 
the  National  Weather  Service.  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  includ- 
ing S.  98  andS.  916. 

SR^253 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  consoli- 
dation of  U.S.  export  promotion  func- 
tions. 

SR^236 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  20,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
establish  and  evaluate  overall  perform- 
ance standards  and  goals  for  expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  budget. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  information  serv- 
ices. 

SR.485 

JUNE4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  Africa. 

SD-138 

JUNE5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  actlvtles 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  667,  to  iKwide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  Judicial  systems. 

SR-i85 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  affected 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-^ee 

JUNE6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRr-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration   of   the    Foreign    Agents 
Registration  Act  (FARA). 

SD-342 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775  and  S.  23,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans    with    service-connected    dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  certain  disabled  veterans,  and 
sections  111  through  113  of  8.  127,  and 
related  proposals  with  regard  to  radi- 
ation compensation. 

SRr-418 

JUNE  13 
10:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  national 
tourism  policy. 

SR^2S3 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Aflalrs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

8D-342 
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9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent 
tlons 
To  resume 
combat 


calendar 


JXJNE26 


Subcommittee   on   Investlga- 


hearln^  to  examine  efforts  to 
Eraud  and  abuse  In  the  Insur- 
ance Indfistry. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  A|falrs 
Business  ^eetlngf,  to  mark  up  pending 
business. 

SIM18 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  feclence,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tra  isportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  h  »arlngs  on  proposed  legislation 
authorl^ng  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR-253 
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CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  14 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

SD-192 

MAY  16 

10.00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  receive  a  report 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 
current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 
pending  administrative  business. 

SRr-301 
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POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  on  Chinese  pro- 
liferation issues. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SI>-342 


May  14,  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—TWsday,  May  14,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

Rev.  Russell  Brandt,  pastor,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cadillac,  MI,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

"Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, who  was  and  is  and  is  to 
come!"  We  pray  for  Your  wisdom  as  we 
open  this  day  of  decisionmaking  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  our  country. 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  ruler  of  all 
nations,  we  pray  that  our  decisions 
today  will  increase  peace  within  our 
Nation,  and  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  As  You,  O  God,  heard  the  cries 
of  the  oppressed,  may  we  upon  the  hill 
of  justice,  hear  and  respond  to  the 
voices  of  our  people  crying  out  for  de- 
liverance. We  pray  for  the  health  of  our 
President,  cooperation  among  the  Na- 
tion's leadership,  and  the  well-being  of 
our  people.  Hear  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  first  and  last. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Torres]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  TORRES  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag:  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2251.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  contribu- 
tions of  foreign  governments  and/or  Interest 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  In  and  around  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for 
peacekeeping  activities,  and  for  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  429.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding  retail  competition; 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1991  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution 
thanking  and  commending  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 


EMPLO'XTMENT  AND  REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS  OF  RESERVES 
AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  H.R.  1578,  a  bill  which  is  being 
brought  up  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  dealing  with  the  em- 
ployment and  reemployment  rights  of 
people  who  serve  in  our  Reserves  and 
National  Guard. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  it  passes  unani- 
mously. It  would  reflect,  I  think,  the 
feeling  of  this  Chamber  and  of  the 
country  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who 
went  to  Desert  Storm  from  our  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard. 

They,  of  course,  leaving  jobs  and 
leaving  positions  in  schools  are  going 
to  go  back  to  those  jobs  and  schools 
and  need  a  little  bit  of  additional  pro- 
tection in  resuming  their  civilian  lives. 
So  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  con- 
centrate on  this  bill,  focus  on  it. 

I  think  H.R.  1578  would  be  not  only 
an  important  step  forward  as  a  legisla- 
tive plan,  but  I  believe  it  would  signify 
our  respect  and  our  thanks  to  the  peo- 
ple who  served  us  so  well  in  the  gulf. 


H.R.  1— BARRIER  TO  JOB  CREATION 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  Members  of  the  House,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  jobs  in  my  district 
come  from  small  business.  According 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  [NFIB],  they  hire  a 
larger  percentage  of  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  elderly  than  large  busi- 
ness, since  these  groups  make  up  the 
largest  percentage  of  new  entrants  into 
the  workplace. 

I  fear  that,  in  this  time  of  recession 
and  job  shortage,  H.R.  1  would  act  as  a 


barrier  to  job  creation.  H.R.  1  sets  up 
some  impossible  standards  for  employ- 
ers to  meet.  Small  employers  don't  use 
head  hunters,  tuid  they  do  not  rely  on 
personnel  directors.  Instead,  small 
firms  use  references,  drive,  and  person- 
nel initiative— all  subjective  criteria. 
H.R.  1  would  throw  out  these  tradi- 
tional methods  and  make  it  impossible 
for  a  small  employer  to  legally  defend 
hiring  decisions,  and  subject  them  to 
the  possibility  of  huge  monetary  dam- 
age claims  that  could  put  small  firms 
out  of  business. 

H.R.  1  also  sets  up  a  situation  where, 
in  order  to  avoid  these  penalties,  em- 
ployers will  ensure  that  their  "num- 
bers" match  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
quota  system  and  that  hurts  job  cre- 
ation. By  definition,  it  takes  oppor- 
tunity away  from  some  employees. 

Let's  not  allow  H.R.  1  to  create  a  bar- 
rier to  job  growth  in  this  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  H.R.  1. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  JOHN 
C.  STENNIS  CENTER  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  TRAINING  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

The  SPELAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  114(b)  of  Public  Law 
100-^98,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Espy,  to 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  John  C. 
Stennis  Center  for  Public  Service 
Training  and  Development  for  a  term 
of  6  years  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  FROM 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  JOHN 
C.  STENNIS  CENTER  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  TRAINING  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Honorable  Trent  Lott: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washinoton.  DC.  Apnl  17,  1991. 
Hon.  Bob  Michel. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Bob:  By  means  of  this  letter  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  C.  Sten- 
nis Center  for  Public  Service  Training  and 
Development  to  be  effective  immediately. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  on  this  board  and 
appreciate  your  appointing  me  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  group.  Thank  you  for  your  assist- 
ance In  this  matter  and  with  warmest  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Trent  LOTT. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
REPUB  JCAN  LEADER 


The  SPEAKE  R  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  qDminunica.tion  from  the 
Michel.    Republican 


Honorable 
leader: 


Bo:  J 
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I  cannot  now  conclude  that  the  fast- 
track  procedure  gets  us  where  I  think 
we  all  want  to  go. 


HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Woihington.  DC.  April  16.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\  ise,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  LC. 
Dear  Mr.  Spelker;  Pursuant  to  Section 
114(b).  Public  Law  lOO-See.  I  hereby  appoint 
serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustens  of  the  John  C.  Stennls 
Center  for  Publld  Service  Training  and  De- 
velopment for  th  9  remainder  of  the  term  of 
the  existing  vaca:  icy: 

Mrs.   Sheila  Sfilth  of  Lony  Beach,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sincerely  y^urs. 

Bob  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
TO  NATIOriAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INFANT  MORTALITY 

The  SPEAKBR.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sectipn  203  of  Public  Law  99- 
660,  as  amendeil  by  Public  Law  10O-436, 
the  Chair  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  jo  ntly  appoint  Governor 
Ann  Richards  of  Texas  to  serve  as  a 
representative  of  State  Government  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Infant 
Mortality  to  f|ll  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  jaddress  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TORRE$.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  President  Bush's  assertions  yester- 
day at  Hampton  University,  that  those 
that  oppose  f^st  track  are  anti-Mexi- 
stand  before  you  today 
want  all  to  know  that  I 


can,  I  want  to 
and  say  that  I 
am  a  Mexican-American. 


First  of  all. 


restructure  it 
tary    economit 
our  two  natioi 
Mr.   Speakeij 
have  is  that  1 1 
ment   that 
just  profits.  I 


AMERICA'S  WEALTHIEST  GOT 
WEALTHIER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  decade,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tions, things  went  well  for  1  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

Over  the  past  10  years  America's 
wealthiest  got  wealthier.  Their  income 
tax  rate  went  down  and  their  incomes 
went  up. 

The  rest  of  us.  however,  got  squeezed. 

The  number  of  American  children 
living  in  poverty  grew  almost  20  per- 
cent. 

In  1990.  the  top  10  executives  in  the 
U.S.  earned  an  average  $19  million 
each— that  is  merely  950  times  what 
the  average  American  worker  makes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  Reagan-Bush  leg- 
acy. 

In  fact,  the  richest  1  percent  of  this 
country  have  more  money  than  the 
bottom  40  percent — that  means  that  2.5 
million  people  have  more  money  than 
100  million  people. 

And  what  have  the  administration  of- 
ficials been  doing  about  it?  They  have 
been  skiing.  They  have  been  proposing 
a  capital  gains  tax  cut  for  the  rich. 
They  have  done  everything  in  their 
ixjwer  to  help  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  past  time  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Democrats  want  tax  relief  for  work- 
ing families,  tax  relief  that  will  help 
turn  the  recession  around  and  create 
jobs  while  not  violating  the  budget 
agreement.  And  we  are  going  to  make 
it  happen. 
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legal  action  to  correct  the  imbalance, 
we  are  forcing  every  employer  to  con- 
sider color,  sex  and  creed  when  hiring. 

If  we  are  not  cooking  up  a  recipe  for 
quotas — what  are  we  brewing?  Certain 
economic  disaster.  Racial,  religious 
and  gender  resentment. 

Even  the  Democratic  leadership  con- 
ference recognizes  the  political  and 
practical  pitfalls  inherent  in  endorsing 
H.R.  1.  In  their  meetings  last  week, 
they  correctly  went  only  as  f^  as  en- 
dorsing "equal  opportunity,  not  equal 
outcome"— a  result  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  President's  civil  rights 
bill. 

This  bill's  name  does  not  change  and 
its  focus  remains  constant^-that  is  be- 
cause its  focus  is  on  all  Americans. 
And  that  is  how  it  should  be.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1375. 


I  favor  increased  trade 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
In  fact.  I  belie  re  that  an  eventual  low- 
ering of  all  tr4de  barriers,  licenses  and 
trade  between  our  two 
countries  is  inevitable. 
Furthermore!,  as  Mexico  continues  to 
[economy,  a  complemen- 
relationshlp  between 
will  be  welcomed, 
the  only  bias  that  I 
rant  a  free  trade  agree- 
|1  benefit  workers,  not 
rant  a  tree  trade  agree- 
ment that  will  protect  public  health 
and  safety,  noi  one  that  will  ignore  our 
environmental  laws  and  our  ecology. 

Mr.  Speakeij,  I  want  consumer  pro- 
tection and  tUe  respect  for  our  domes- 
tic laws.  I  W8uat  a  &ee  trade  agreement 
that  will  place  the  Congress  as 
respresentativ^s  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  meaningful  role. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR 
PRESIDENTS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  against  H.R.  1,  the 
Democrats'  proposed  civil  rights  bill. 
You  know,  the  bill  that  last  year  was 
an  attempt  to  insure  fairness  to  racial 
minorities.  You  may  not  recognize  it 
this  year;  it  is  the  same  bill,  but  the 
PR  is  targeted  toward  this  year's  spe- 
cial interest:  women. 

H.R.  1.  regardless  of  title  change,  re- 
mains a  quota  bill.  No,  you  do  not  see 
the  word  "quota"  in  the  language.  But 
if  we  allow  anyone  to  scan  the  racial, 
gender,  and  religrlous  makeup  of  a  com- 
pany's employees  to  determine  if  a  sta- 
tistical imbalance  exists,  and  if  we 
then  allow  that  person  to  proceed  wfth 


TAXPAYERS  NEED  JUSTICE  IN 
S&L  RIPOFF 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
say  that  a  man  named  Bill  Oldenburg 
stole  X22  million  from  his  own  savings 
and  loan  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  trial,  though,  Oldenburg  said  he 
had  no  money  and  no  attorney,  and  the 
judge  appointed  him  a  free  attorney  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Now,  if  that  does 
not  starch  your  laundry,  while  the 
trial  is  going  on,  Oldenburg  rented  the 
most  expensive  hotel  suite  in  all  Amer- 
ica, $6,000  a  night  in  San  Francisco, 
with  a  billiard  room,  a  dining  room 
that  seats  50  people,  4  bathrooms  with 
gold-plated  fixtures,  and  a  2-8tory  li- 
brary, Mr.  Speaker. 

I  say  this  is  ridiculous,  while  the  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  the  S22  million, 
they  have  to  pay  for  an  attorney  for 
this  guy.  I  say  Oldenburg  should  get  a 
suite  all  right,  with  a  concrete  com- 
mode and  a  cement  floor  in  Alcatraz, 
and  maybe  the  taxpayers  will  get  some 
justice  in  this  savings  and  loan  ripoff. 


TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  TERM 
LIMITATION 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  my  fellow  term-limita- 
tion supporters  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  time  my  hat  goes  off  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  the 
10th  largest  city  in  the  country. 

San  Antonio  is  a  long  way  from  Wis- 
consin, but  what  the  people  in  San  An- 
tonio did  today  is  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
a  strong  message  to  both  State  legisla- 
tures and  city  councils  across  America. 
The  city  council  in  San  Antonio  and 
the  mayor  are  now  limited  to  two 
terms  each.  It  was  an  idea  opposed  by 
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business  leaders,  labor  unions,  and 
both  nmjor  newspapers,  but  when  the 
votes  were  counted,  the  measure  passed 
by  a  margin  of  65  percent. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  Gallup  polls 
across  the  country,  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  idea  of 
limiting  terms.  The  residents  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  be- 
came the  first  States  in  the  country 
last  time  out  to  pass  term  limits. 

Today  I  am  delighted  to  tell  the 
Members  that  15  more  States  will  take 
a  look  at  that  idea  this  fall,  and  this 
afternoon  in  my  hometown  of  Madison, 
WI,  an  initiative  will  be  launched  to 
limit  terms  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Legislature.  I  hope  that  the  residents 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  like  my  col- 
leagues in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  re- 
alize it  is  a  good  idea,  and  that  finally 
Members  in  this  institution  realize,  as 
well,  it  is  a  good  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  UNIVERSAL 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION  BILL 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Petri]  and  15  of  our  colleagues,  I 
will  be  introducing  a  bill  for  universal 
college  education. 

If  America  is  to  compete,  if  America 
is  to  inspire  high-school  kids  to  work, 
we  have  got  to  make  it  so  that  not  just 
the  very  wealthy  or  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  can  go  to  college,  but  every  Amer- 
ican can  go  to  college.  This  is  an  old 
idea.  It  is  one  that  moved  this  society 
forward.  In  1635,  the  Boston  Latin 
School  made  universal  high-school  edu- 
cation available  under  the  argument 
that  they  would  improve  not  just  those 
students  but  their  entire  community. 
We  take  off  our  hats,  and  we  applaud, 
millionaires  around  the  country  like 
Eugene  Lang  in  New  York,  and  this 
week  in  Tlnie  magazine,  we  see  a  Lou- 
isiana oilman,  Patrick  Taylor,  provid- 
ing college  education,  keeps  kids  in 
school,  and  moves  them  to  work  hard- 
er. 

We  can  do  this.  We  can  collect  the 
money  by  taking  it  out  of  people's 
taxes  after  they  graduate.  Those  that 
get  the  benefit  pay  for  the  program, 
and  all  of  America  benefits  as  we  edu- 
cate more  and  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. We  save  $1  billion  because  we  do 
not  have  the  defaults  as  we  do  have 
under  the  present  program,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  investment  in  in- 
frastructure we  can  make. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March 
14  points  out  that  an  "expanded  GATT 
would  make  agriculture,  service  indus- 
tries, and  patents  subject  to  inter- 
national rules  *  *  *". 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  constitutional 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Maryland,  I  do  not  feel 
I  should  turn  over  that  authority  to  a 
foreign  rulemaking  body.  What  rep- 
resentation will  my  people  have  in  Ge- 
neva? 

However,  evidence  just  now  is  begin- 
ning to  show  up  that  we  already  have 
griven  Canada  extraordinary  power  to 
interfere  in  our  affairs.  The  principle 
behind  all  of  this  is  that  neither  of  our 
nations  can  have  domestic  rules  which 
would  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services  across  our  borders. 

Any  law  which  could  be  interpreted 
to  discriminate  against  a  foreign  prod- 
uct will  be  subject  to  challenge  By  a  bi- 
national  body  before  which  the  nation 
charged  will  have  to  prove  itself  inno- 
cent. 

Even  a  label  on  clothes  boasting  of 
"made  in  America"  or  pushing  Wash- 
ington State  apples  will  likely  be  seen 
as  discriminatory.  Be  wary. 
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that's  going  to  affect  working  Ameri- 
cans forever. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS:  PANDORA'S 
BOX 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


SLOW  DOWN  FAST  TRACK 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  unfortu- 
nately momentum  seems  to  be  going 
his  way  on  the  Mexican-American  fast 
track  issue.  President  Bush  has 
slammed  as  racist  organized  labor's  op- 
position to  that  policy. 

Such  unfortunate  rhetoric  cannot 
disguise  significant  and  major  prob- 
lems as  documented  in  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  international  free  trade  com- 
mission. 

The  report  says  that: 

The  relatively  low  barriers  already  allow 
most  of  the  benefits  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  to  be  realized  and  therefore  limit 
the  potential  benefits  to  the  United  States. 
[T]he  benefits  relative  to  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
economy  are  likely  to  be  small  In  the  near  to 
medium  term. 

It  states  73  percent  of  employed 
Americans  and  particularly  those  in 
the  bottom  pay  scales  could  find  their 
income  declined  slightly  upon  imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  think  that 
the  last  people  in  the  world  we  wo'ild 
want  to  hurt  are  people  struggling  to 
raise  families  on  $6  an  hour. 

There  are  no  significant  answers  in 
the  report  as  to  questions  of  negative 
impact  on  the  industrial  Midwest. 

There  is  time  to  slow  down  this  fast 
track.  Congress  should  not  be  barred 
from  qualitative  input  Into  a  process 
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BLUE  RIBBON  FOR  ANACAPA 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSmO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Ills  PftTTlfLflCft   ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  announce  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  has  named 
the  Anacapa  Middle  School  in  Ventura, 
CA,  as  a  "blue  ribbon  school"  for  the 
1990-91  year.  As  you  know,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  Program  identifies  ex- 
emplary middle,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  schools  from  across  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  long  list  of  criteria  re- 
viewed by  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  and  the  Department 
of  Education  in  choosing  the  Anacapa 
Middle  School  was  the  sense  of  shared 
purpose  among  the  faculty,  students, 
parents  and  community  surrounding 
the  school.  I  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  critical  role 
that  every  member  of  a  community 
plays  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Teachers,  students,  and  adminis- 
trators must  work  together  with  par- 
ents, businesses,  and  local  governments 
to  foster  an  environment  conducive  to 
learning  and  growth.  I  am  proud  to  see 
that  formula  succeeding  in  Ventura. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  lies 
with  the  students  of  today,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  those  students  lies  with  their 
education.  In  turn,  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  education  in  today's  schools 
will  depend  on  all  of  us.  Congress  must 
continue  to  work  to  ensure  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  social  or  eco- 
nomic background.  At  the  same  time, 
parents  and  teachers  must  continue  to 
work  together  to  foster  complimentary 
learning  environments  at  school  and  at 
home. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the 
Anacai>a  Middle  School,  Principal 
Charlotte  McEUroy,  and  the  entire 
community.  I  believe  they  all  deserve 
blue  ribbons,  and  I  thank  them  for  the 
example  they  have  set  for  the  Nation. 


NEED  FOR  REREGULATION  OF 
CABLE  TELEVISION  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  think  about  the  greed  of  the  1980'8 
and  the  movement  during  that  period 
by  Congress  and  the  White  House  to- 
ward a  deregulation  toward  allowing 
the  private  sector  industry  after  indus- 
try to  do  whatever  they  wanted,  re- 
gardless of  the  public  good,  we  often 
think  about  the  thievery  involved  in 
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the  S&L,  fiasco 


and  the  fact  that  tax- 
throughout  our  country  will  be 
of  billions  of  dollars 
to  ball  those  crooks 


payers 

paying  hundre48 

in  additional 


taxes 


thiit 


to 


out. 

Today,  Mr. 
Congress  attention 
another  indusfy 
try,  but  the  cajble 
and  the  fact 
regulation, 
this  country 
higher  and  higlher 
feet,  in  my  owii 
ing  the  last  3 
rates  have  gone 

During  the 
public  hearings 
St.  Johnsbury 
true  for  those 
thousands    of 
country.  For 
working  people 
vision  is  becoT^ing 
Many  of  these 
ford  it.  Cable 
must  reregulat^ 
prices  for  all  of 


Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  deregulation  of 
not  the  S&L  Indus- 
television  industry, 
as  a  result  of  that  de- 
indlviduals  from  one  end  of 
the  other  are  paying 
cable  TV  rates.  In 
State  of  Vermont  dur- 
years  alone,  cable  TV 
up  by  47  percent. 

few  days  I  have  held 
In  two  Vermont  towns, 
Eind  Barre,  and  what  is 
two  towns  is  true  for 
iowns    throughout   this 
elderly  and  for  our 
the  cost  of  cable  tele- 
higher  and  higher. 
^Itizens  are  unable  to  af- 
rv  is  a  monopoly.  We 
it  and  guarantee  fair 
our  people. 


last 


cur 


H.R. 


1:  THE 
GOLD 
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1  ROVERBIAL  POT  OF 
I'OR  LAWYERS? 


(Mr.  GUNDElRSON  asked  and  was 
griven  permissic  n  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDEIteON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
ponents of  H.  I.  1  steadfastly  claim 
that  H.R.  1  wil  not  line  the  pockets  of 
lawyers.  Well,  lo  one  needs  a  calcula- 
tor to  Ogure  ou  t  what  a  40-percent  con- 
tingency fee  01  an  unlimited  punitive 
and  compensatory  damage  award  can 
ajnount  to — plqnty — but  let's  go  ahead 
a  moment  about  the 
damages  sectiohs  of  H.R.  1  and  look  at 
section  9  of  the  bill  to  see  what  this 
legislation  is  really  all  about. 

Unfortunately,  section  9  has  not  re- 
ceived the  att<  ntlon  it  deserves.  Sec- 
tion 9,  Incredlb  y,  alone  reverses  four — 
yes,  four — Sujreme  Court  decisions 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  expanding 
grounds  for  attorneys  fees.  One  provi- 
sion reverses  the  Jeff  D  case  to  pro- 
hibit the  emplo  ^ee  from  settling  a  case 
without  payme  it  of  attorney  fees.  Who 
does  this  prote(  it?  Another  reverses  the 
Marek  case  lit  which  the  Supreme 
Court— reasonably  attempting  to  dis- 
courage litigation — held  that  an  attor- 
ney could  not  ijeceive  attorney  fees  for 
time  worked  after  rejection  of  a  settle- 
ment offer,  if  the  amount  ultimately 
won  was  less  ttian  the  offer.  Still  an- 
other provision  reverses  the  Zipes  case 
to  allow  an  atomey  defending  a  con- 
sent decree  to  collect  from  either  the 
original  losing  party  or  the  party  chal- 
lenging the  decree.  A  final  provision 
reverses  the  Cilawford  Fittings  case  to 
allow  recovery  of  expert  witness  fees.  I 
should  also  note  that  the  President's 
bill  also  allows  recovery  of  expert  fees 
but  puts  a  cap  <  n  of  $300  i>er  day. 


I  think  we  can  all  see  where  this 
points.  Was  reversal  of  four  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  fees  really  nec- 
essary? H.R.  1  doesn't  benefit  the  law- 
yers? Sorry,  section  9  tells  me  other- 
wise. Who  are  we  kidding? 


LITHUANIA  DESERVES  OUR 
SUPPORT 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  come  from  every  end  of  the 
Earth.  We  are  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
color  bound  together  by  our  love  for 
liberty.  Our  hearts  carry  pride  for  the 
ideals  that  have  made  us  a  nation.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  America  rep- 
resents liberty.  And  it  is  for  liberty 
that  America  must  stand,  wherever 
and  whenever  freedom  emerges. 

Upholding  freedom's  banner  does  not 
mean  that  we  pledge  money  or  troops 
every  time  a  people  cries  to  be  heard. 
But,  America  does  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  lend  the  support  of  our  convic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union, 
America's  enemy  of  the  cold  war,  is 
now  facing  historic  challenges  from 
within.  The  Soviet  people  are  demand- 
ing the  freedom  to  rule  their  own  des- 
tinies. Lithuania,  a  small  nation  poised 
on  the  border  of  the  gigantic  U.S.S.R., 
has  broken  the  chains  of  oppression  by 
embracing  democracy.  Soviet  threats, 
soldiers,  and  tanks  have  not  crushed 
the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  The 
passionate  desire  to  be  free  runs  strong 
in  the  Lithuanian  heart.  The  United 
States  must  hold  true  to  our  demo- 
cratic convictions  and  assist  Lithuania 
In  her  struggle  to  be  free. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  FORMER 
MEMBER  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
honor  a  great  New  Mexican  and  a  great 
American.  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  a  native  of  New  Mexico, 
who  celebrated  his  63d  birthday  on 
Sunday,  May  12. 

Secretary  Lujan  came  out  of  retire- 
ment at  the  personal  request  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  more  th.%n  2  years  ago  to  ac- 
cept the  postion  of  Interior  Secretary. 
Since  that  date,  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  the  steward  of  public  lands 
throughout  New  Mexico,  the  western 
United  States,  and  the  entire  country. 

Before  joining  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Lujan  held  the  seat  in 
this  distinguished  body  that  I  am  now 
privileged   to   hold.    For  20  years,   he 


served  the  people  of  New  Mexico  with 
great  honor  and  distinction.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  Secretary 
Lujan  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee,  and  was  the 
second  ranking  Republican  on  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Conmiittee.  He 
is  well  remembered  as  the  winner  of 
multiple  watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
awards,  but  the  cornerstone  of  his  two 
decades  of  service  in  Congress  was  his 
deep,  personal  concern  for  the  needs 
and  problems  of  his  constituents. 

Secretary  Lujan  is  carrying  on  the 
great  and  proud  tradition  of  public 
service  of  the  Lujan  family.  His  father, 
Manuel,  Sr.,  became  active  in  New 
Mexico  politics  more  than  50  years  ago. 
The  elder  Lujan  served  three  times  as 
the  mayor  of  Santa  Fe,  and  also  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  Mexico. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  wish  happy 
birthday  to  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
New  Mexican,  Interior  Secretary 
Manuel  Lujan,  Jt. 


GAO  ISSUES  POSITIVE  REPORT  ON 
KNOLLS  ATOMIC  POWER  LAB- 
ORATORY 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MCNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invite 
attention  to  most  unusual  testimony 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
hearing  on  April  24.  The  GAO  has  just 
completed  a  yearlong  intensive  audit 
of  environmental  health  and  safety 
practices  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program  prompted  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  to 
explore  allegations  of  unsafe  practices 
at  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Labora- 
tory In  my  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
GAO  gave  both  the  Knolls  Laboratory 
and  the  other  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program  sites  a  clean  bill  of 
health — no  evidence  of  any  nuclear 
safety  problems,  or  health  problems,  or 
environmental  violations — full  compli- 
ance with  environmental,  health  and 
safety  laws  and  regiilations.  GAO  re- 
ported they  had  unrestricted  access  to 
program  records.  They  found  no  evi- 
dence of  over  classification  of  data  to 
avoid  embarrassing  health  or  safety 
problems. 

At  the  hearing,  committee  members 
noted  that  the  GAO  rarely  issues  such 
a  positive  report,  an  even  more  impres- 
sive occasion,  considering  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  the  audit.  These  results 
are  a  tribute  not  only  to  Admiral 
DeMars  and  his  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program,  but  to  the  thousands  of 
employees  at  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratories  who  are  doing  such  a  fine 
job.  It  has  been  hard  for  these  people  to 
hold  their  tongue  in  the  face  of  outside 
criticism,  which  the  classified  nature 
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of  their  work  demands.  It  must  be  par- 
ticularly satisfying  to  them  to  see  that 
GAO  has  finally  set  the  record 
straight. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  dis- 
enchantment about  things  nuclear,  we 
can  be  proud  that  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  being  handled  well. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ROBERT  GATES  AS  CIA 
DIRECTOR 

(Mr.  COX  of  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  President 
Bush  on  his  nomination  of  Robert 
Gates,  with  whom  I  worked  on  the 
White  House  staff,  to  be  the  next  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Gates  this  morn- 
ing, that  American  intelligence  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  However,  American 
intelligence  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world  if  the  Kremlin  and 
the  KGB  succeed  in  their  scandalous  ef- 
forts to  bug  our  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Most  Americans  are  already  aware 
that  the  KGB  saw  to  it  that  the  exten- 
sive electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
were  embedded  in  the  Moscow  Embassy 
when  it  was  built.  Independent  ana- 
lysts and  Bush  administration  security 
officials,  the  intelligence  community, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  current 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  have 
all  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  fix  the 
problem  is  to  tear  down  the  Embassy 
and  rebuild  it  from  the  ground  up. 

Later  this  week  a  small  number  of 
House  Democrats  are  going  to  force 
Members,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  to  use 
that  Embassy  by  building  secure,  alleg- 
edly secure  floors  on  top  of  the  bugged 
ones. 

D  1230 

This  week,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act  to  require 
that  we  tear  down  that  Moscow  Em- 
bassy and  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Snowe  amendment  and  for 
an  effective  defense  against  KGB  spy- 
ing against  our  diplomats. 


the  civil  rights  community.  I  commend 
Mr.  Allen  for  stepping  forward  to  lead 
these  valuable  negotiations,  but  it  is  a 
sad  commentary.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
White  House  has  scuttled  his  efforts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  responsibility  to  tackle  the  tough 
Issues  and  to  pull  the  people  of  this 
country  together  and  not  to  divide 
them  along  racial  lines  for  cheap  par- 
tisan political  reasons. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  President  Bush 
has  turned  this  issue  over  to  the  par- 
tisan political  hacks.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Allen  and  the  civil  rights  compromise 
have  fallen  victims  to  Washington  poli- 
tics at  its  worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  business  and  civil  rights  commu- 
nities could  reach  a  sensible  com- 
promise on  a  terribly  divisive  issue 
with  just  a  little  Presidential  leader- 
ship. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  he  has  a 
historic  opportunity.  He  can  lead  this 
Nation  and  shape  a  historic  civil  rights 
compromise,  or  he  can  duck  this  issue 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  partisan  hacks. 

I  hope  the  President  chooses  the 
right  course. 


WHITE  HOUSE  SCUTTLES  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  White  House  pulled  the 
plug  on  a  potential  civil  rights  com- 
promise. AT&T  Chairman  Robert  Allen 
had  been  hard  at  work  fashioning  an 
agreement  that  would  have  addressed 
the  concerns  of  business  leaders  and 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  WOLVES 
INTO  WYOMING  IS  WRONG 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  in  Cody,  WY,  more 
than  250  people  who  live  and  work  on 
the  borders  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  Teton  National  Park  spoke 
adamantly  and  passionately  in  a  public 
hearing  against  the  reintroduction  of 
wolves  into  northwestern  Wyoming. 
There  was  one  person  who  favored  wolf 
reintroduction,  one  person  backed  by  a 
bunch  of  arrogant  Washington  environ- 
mental groups  who  do  not  care  what 
the  people  of  Wyoming  think,  want,  or 
how  they  live.  They  have  made  wolf  re- 
introduction a  fundraising  issue  and 
with  fur  over  their  ears  and  bucks  in 
their  accounts,  they  do  not  even  listen 
to  the  State's  concerns. 

A  Federal  conrmiittee  plan  to  allow 
States  some  management  control  if 
wolves  were  reintroduced  is  not  even 
good  enough  for  them. 

These  groups  say  that  they  want  the 
reintroduction  of  wolves  into  Yellow- 
stone. It  is  not.  It  is  ingenuous  and 
wrong.  Its  reintroduction  is  into  Wyo- 
ming, a  State  with  a  firagile  economy 
and  little  room  for  livestock  and  wild- 
life depredation,  and  most  Importantly, 
a  State  where  the  majority  of  people  do 
not  want  wolves,  period. 

Congress  should  listen  and  not  let 
Wyoming  people  be  hurt  for  the  sake  of 
an  environmental  group's  arrogance. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
FINALLY  REALIZES  SERIOUS- 
NESS OF  NATION'S  HEALTH 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
praise  the  Lord,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  rec- 
ognized a  serious  problem  that  exists 
in  the  American  health  sjrstem.  They 
have  called  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
whole  system.  A  national  health  policy 
by  the  American  Medical  Association? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  today's 
Post  says.  According  to  the  issue,  it 
says: 

It  Is  no  longer  acceptable  morally,  ethi- 
cally or  economically,  for  so  many  of  oar 
people  to  be  medically  uninsured  or  seri- 
ously under-insured. 

I  believe  the  issue  Is  now  ready  for 
the  front  burner  on  the  national  legis- 
lative agenda.  They  say  that  it  must  be 
done  and  it  can  be  done  without  too 
much  extra  cost. 

I  would  say  that  is  music  to  38  mil- 
lion underemployed  Americans  who 
have  no  insurance  right  now  and  mil- 
lions of  others. 

Now.  I  hope  that  we  can  all  move  to- 
gether in  the  right  direction  to  see 
that  every  American  is  going  to  have 
a^ordable  insurance,  have  it  available 
to  them  at  any  time  to  any  doctor  or 
hospital. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  the  American 
Medical  Association  comes  up  with  an 
idea  that  is  going  to  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  patients  than  to  their  members. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INCOME-DE- 
PENDENT EDUCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  [IDEA] 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given  iier- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  with  Congressman 
Sam  Gejdenson  and  14  of  our  col- 
leagues I  am  introducing  the  Income- 
Dependent  Education  Assistance  Act — 
also  known  as  IDEA  for  short. 

The  IDEA  Program  would  provide 
education  loans  to  students  on  reason- 
able terms— better  terms  than  in  cur- 
rent programs  for  most  students.  And 
it  would  do  this  while  saving  billions  of 
dollars. 

Under  IDEA,  there  would  be  no  fixed 
repajrment  schedule.  Rather,  repay- 
ment would  be  geared  to  the  incomes  of 
the  borrowers,  and  would  be  stretched 
out  automatically  as  long  as  people 
need  it  to  be.  Those  with  high  incomes 
after  leaving  school  would  be  expected 
to  repay  relatively  quickly  at  slightly 
higher  effective  rates. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  IDEA  would 
provide  affordable  student  loans  with 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It 
saves  money  by  virtually  eliminating 
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defaults,  by  vuing  lower  cost  capital 
than  current  )rogram8,  by  precisely 
targeting  subsidies,  and  paying  for 
them  with  preriium  interest  payments 
from  high  income  graduates,  and  by 
slashing  administrative  costs. 

IDEA  is  a  carefully-crafted  student 
loan  program,  iind  I  would  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  c<  nsider  cosponsorship. 


O  OPENING  OF   ARC- 
WILDLIFE     REF- 
AND    GAS    EXPLO- 


OPPOSmON 
TIC     NATIOltAL 
UGE    TO    OIL 
RATION 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permissic  n  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENT  2*E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  exprei  s  my  opposition  to  the 
opening  of  the  \rctic  National  Wildlife 
Iliefuge  to  oil  aiid  gas  exploration. 

While  I  supiort  responsible  energy 
production  to  ( ecrease  our  dependence 
on  foreign  petroleum  resources,  I  do 
not  support  iritesponsible  efforts,  such 
as  this  proposa .,  that  would  needlessly 
threaten  our  er  vironment  without  pro- 
viding any  real  energy  benefit. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  oil 
and  gas  explonition  activities  in  what 
is,  of  all  things  a  wildlife  refuge,  would 
have  a  disastrois  effect  on  the  local  en- 
vironment. Ths  resulting  gain  in  oil 
and  gas  produc  ;ion,  if  there  actually  is 
any  oil  and  gaa  to  be  found,  will  do  lit- 
tle to  quench  o^  daily  thirst  for  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  il  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  legislation  to  protect  the  Arc- 
tic National  W  Idlife  Refuge  and  to  re- 
ject any  attenrpt  to  open  this  wilder- 
ness to  unnecessary  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration. 


OF    CAMPUS    SEX- 
T  VICTIMS'  BILL  OF 


INTRODUCnO  ?i 
UAL  ASSAU. 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  RAMSTAd  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  iiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAjD.  Mr.  Speaker,  campus 
sexual  assaults  in  this  country  have 
reached  epidemic  levels.  Studies  show 
that  one  in  four  women  on  our  Nation's 
college  and  uniVeristy  campuses  will  be 
the  victim  of  r^pe  or  attempted  rape.  A 
campus  rape  ocfcurs  every  21  hours. 

Too  often,  colleges  and  universities 
cover  up  these  lincidents  of  sexual  vio- 
lence or  substitute  themselves  for  our 
criminal  justiqe  system.  As  a  result, 
only  1  percent  t>f  all  accused  rapists  on 
college  campuses  are  prosecuted.  Too 
many  victims  are  unawsire  of  their 
legal  rights,  f^ar  the  treatment  they 
will  receive  frbm  college  authorities, 
and  see  little  hppe  that  perpetrators  of 
criminal  sexi|al  violence  will  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Today,  on  bel^f  of  Security  on  Cam- 
pus, Inc.,  a  national  organization  of 
vlctimB  of  cam]  tus  sexual  assaults,  I  am 


introducing  the  campus  sexual  assault 
victims'  bill  of  rights. 

This  legislation  will  ensure  that  cam- 
pus authorities  treat  sexual  assault 
victims  with  respect,  make  their  rights 
and  legal  options  clear,  and  fully  co- 
operate with  them  in  exercising  those 
rights. 

It  is  time  to  send  a  message 
campuswide  and  nationwide  that  sex- 
ual assaults  will  not  be  tolerated  or 
swept  under  the  rug. 

With  an  estimated  6,000  rapes  ex- 
pected to  occur  on  college  campuses 
this  year,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  pass  the 
Campus  Sexual  Assault  Victims'  Bill  of 
Rights  Act. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
PACKAGE  FOR  MIDDLE-INCOME 
WORKING  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  voice  my  opinion  on  an  issue 
that  is  of  utmost  importance  and  con- 
cern to  me.  It  is  in  relationship  to  the 
middle  and  lower  income  people  of  this 
Nation  who  are  not  sufficiently  recov- 
ering from  the  abuses  which  they  suf- 
fered from  the  tax  assault  and  program 
cuts  of  the  1980'8. 

I  have  witnessed  in  my  own  district 
levels  of  unemployment  which  have  in- 
creased, inadequate  health  care  for 
many  people,  child  care  and  housing  is 
taking  its  toll  on  many  of  the  citizens 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  if 
this  recession  continues  to  grow,  we 
will  continue  to  see  a  Nation  that  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate.  We  must  some- 
how reverse  our  trends  by  reversing  our 
policies.  A  good  start  at  reversing 
these  negative  trends  is  to  enact  the 
Democrats'  recent  package  that  in- 
cludes expansion  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  tax  cuts  for  middle-in- 
come working  families. 
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We  also  must  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  support  the  tax  cuts  for  capital 
gains.  I  believe  that  progressive  initia- 
tives can  be  made,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  make  them,  that  we  can 
turn  this  economy  around  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  not  just  those  who  are  rich 
who,  at  this  point  represent  1  percent 
of  all  of  the  vast  resouces  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  change  must  come,  and 
we  must  make  the  change. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  the  United  States,  in  our 
foreign  aid  bill,  gave  $100  million  to  the 
Government  of  India.  This  year  they 
are  going  to  be  asking  for  another  $100 
million,  and  it  looks  like  that  may  fly. 

Now.  the  people  of  India  sure  great 
people,  but  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  involved  in  some  real  repres- 
sion, some  real  torture,  inhuman  acts 
toward  people  in  various  parts  of  that 
country. 

On  Wednesday,  May  8,  last  Wednes- 
day, India's  central  reserve  police  force 
opened  fire  on  3,000  people  in  Kashmir 
who  had  gathered  to  mourn  the  death 
of  four  people  who  had  been  assas- 
sinated by  Government  forces.  The 
troops  fired  for  10  minutes  into  the 
crowd,  leaving  10  people  dead  and 
scores  injured  and  their  bodies  were 
scattered  next  to  the  cemetery.  Three 
people  later  died  of  bullet  wounds  in 
the  hospital. 

When  some  people  returned  to  collect 
the  people  who  had  been  wounded  or  in- 
jured, they  gunned  down  a  teenage  boy. 
Earlier  Wednesday,  seven  people  were 
shot  at  home  by  enraged  paramilitary 
troops  searching  for  militants.  In  total, 
that  1  day,  29  Kashmiris  lost  their  lives 
at  the  hand  of  the  Indian  security 
forces.  Since  December  of  1989,  2,200 
Kashmiris  have  been  killed,  and  in  the 
Punjab  right  next  door,  1,500  Shikhs 
have  been  killed  this  year  alone  by  the 
repressive  tactics  and  inhumane  acts  of 
the  Indian  military. 

It  is  not  the  Indian  people  we  are 
concerned  about,  it  is  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. And  before  we  send  another 
$100  million  over  there,  we  ought  to 
ask  them  to  reevaluate  their  actions 
and  stop  these  atrocities. 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
IN  HAW  AH 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii,  to  establish  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  Hawaii. 
As  you  may  know,  Hawaii  is  without 
indigenous  fossil  fuel  resources  and  yet 
must  rely  on  fossil  fuels  for  all  of  its 
transportation  needs. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  Hawaii,  our 
Nation's  only  island  State,  is  approxi- 
mately 2,500  miles  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land, which  is  approximately  the  same 
distance  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. Even  harder  to  believe  is  the 
fact  that  Hawaii's  distance  firom  the 
Federal  Government's  centralized  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  salt-dome  stor- 
age facilities  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  distance 
between  Ankara,  Turkey,  and  New 
York  City.  Response  time  associated 
with  delivering  SPR  oil  to  Hawaii  firom 
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these  facilities  ranges  from  53  to  70 
days.  In  the  meantime,  Hawaii's  com- 
mercial petroleum  stock  endurance 
range  is  only  30  to  50  days,  depending 
on  type  of  supply  distribution.  This 
leaves  Hawaii  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  Hawaii  is  the  only 
State  without  an  opportunity  for  over- 
land delivery. 

I  believe  congressional  intent  was 
clear  in  the  passage  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  Amendments 
of  1990  last  year,  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  September  15,  1990. 
The  compromise  that  was  engineered 
created  a  3-year  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  a  regional  petroleum  reserve 
to  assist  oil  import-dependent  regions. 

Hawaii  is  a  strategic  location  for  our 
Nation's  defense  and  requires  petro- 
leum energy  for  military  personnel  and 
for  civilians  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  More  than  1  million 
Americans  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  de- 
pend  on  an  energy  supply  which  may 
well  prove  inadequate  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  the  slender  thread  upon 
which  military  and  civilian  energy 
needs  depend.  Hawaii  needs  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

My  legislation  is  a  companion  to  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  Senate.  Although  our 
delegation  is  small  compared  to  many 
other  regions,  we  stand  together 
strongly  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
join  in  supporting  this  important  and 
timely  bill. 


American  citizen  is  denied  entry  into  a 
college  or  denied  a  job  because  of  his  or 
her  race. 

It  is  about  time  this  body  goes  on 
record  as  saying  that  all  racial  dis- 
crimination is  wrong  and  if  we  want  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  in  America  we 
should  reach  out  to  help  them  improve 
themselves  rather  than  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  support  one  group 
or  another  because  of  their  race. 


LEGISLATION  OPPOSING  DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST  ASIAN-AMERI- 
CANS IN  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  proposed  legislation  which  will 
put  this  body  on  record  as  opposing  any 
policies  that  tend  to  discriminate 
against  Asian-Americans  in  the  admis- 
sions policies  of  our  major  colleges  and 
universities. 

What  is  happening  far  too  often  to 
some  hard-working  Americans  is  that 
they  find  their  children,  although  they 
have  tried  their  best  with  their  kids  to 
make  sure  that  they  have  the  best 
scores,  and  work  with  them — and  they 
do  have  the  best  scores— but  they  find 
they  are  not  being  admitted  to  colleges 
and  universities,  only  because  of  their 
race. 

The  United  States  has  some  soul 
searching  to  do.  Some  very  well-in- 
tended people  have  been  promoting 
policies  that  basically  Injure  American 
citizens  because  of  their  race.  This  is 
Intolerable.  No  one  has  an  excuse  to 
say  that,  "We  are  trsrlng  to  do  some- 
thing good,"  if  in  the  end  result  an 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  students  at- 
tending college  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
receive  financial  assistance  through 
the  Pell  grant  program  the  same  as  all 
other  eligible  students.  Over  the  years 
we  have  seen  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
enrollment  of  our  students  on  college 
campuses  aroimd  the  country.  The  typ- 
ical student  is  no  longer  the  18-  to  22- 
year-old  just  out  of  high  school,  but  a 
much  older  student  attending  school 
on  a  part-time  basis,  often  working  full 
time  and  shouldering  family  respon- 
sibilities. 

More  than  5  million  studens,  over  40 
percent  of  the  total  college-going  popu- 
lation, is  beyond  the  age  of  24.  And  of 
those  students,  70  percent  and  80  per- 
cent work  full  or  part  time.  Of  all  stu- 
dents attending  college  today  more 
than  60  percent  are  already  in  the  work 
force. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  of  these 
so-called  nontradltlonal  students,  stu- 
dents I  like  to  call  new  traditional  stu- 
dents, is  one  of  the  great  successes  of 
our  higher  educational  system. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  understanding  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  changing  population. 

Today,  a  whole  generation  of  adults 
is  being  educated  at  age  25  or  30  or  50, 
and  they  have  chosen  to  make  the 
many  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to 
reach  their  academic  potential  and 
provide  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  vision  of  this  Congress  which  en- 
acted the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1965 
has  to  be  exi>anded  to  revise  the  act  to 
open  college  and  university  doors  to  all 
students,  including  the  less  than  half- 
time  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  provide  even 
greater  opportunities  for  the  new  tradi- 
tional student,  the  new  majority  of 
students  in  all  forms  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  are  still  restricted  from  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance.  My  bill 
win  retain  and  update  a  provision  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  allow  stu- 
dents  registered   at  a   less-than-half- 
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time  basis  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
Pell  grant. 

Students  enrolled  on  a  less-than-half- 
time  basis  were  first  eligible  for  Pell 
grant  money  under  the  1986  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act; 
however,  restrictions  were  included  to 
allow  only  the  neediest  students  to  be 
eligible.  Under  the  law  only  students 
with  an  expected  family  contribution 
of  zero  could  qualify  for  a  grant  in  1989 
and  1990.  And  in  1991  only  those  with  an 
expected  family  contribution  between 
zero  and  $200  could  qualify. 

The  saddest  part  of  all  is  that  this 
Congress,  the  very  body  which  enacted 
the  provision  to  allow  these  students 
to  receive  grants,  has  failed  to  fund  the 
provision. 

Despite  the  inaction  of  appropria- 
tions, the  intent  of  the  Congress  re- 
mains clear — to  move  toward  wider  ac- 
cess and  a  more  accurate  recognition  of 
who  it  is  that  goes  to  college,  and  who 
it  is  that  needs  assistance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  has  already  had  several  days 
of  hearing  on  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  during  which  we 
have  heard  two  constant  themes — the 
need  to  ensure  student  aid  for  the  hard- 
pressed  middle  class,  and  the  need  to 
address  the  financial  and  other  burdens 
faced  by  the  nontradltlonal  student 
who  is  by  far  becoming  the  new  tradi- 
tional student  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  bill— Mr.  Washington,  Mrs. 
UNSOELD,  Mr.  GUNDKRSON,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Kil- 
DEE,  all  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee— in  taking  this  im- 
portant step  to  open  the  door  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  the  many  new 
traditional  students  in  our  country. 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PREVEN 
TION  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  iwrmisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year,  more  women  were  battered 
by  their  spouses,  than  were  married. 

Over  half  of  all  homeless  women  and 
children  are  on  the  street  because  they 
are  fleeing  violence  in  the  home. 

A  child  is  1.500  times  more  likely  to 
be  abused  if  his  mother  is  being  abused. 

Close  to  two-thirds  of  all  juvenile 
boys  who  murder,  murder  their  moth- 
er's attackers. 

A  woman  is  battered  every  18  seconds 
in  the  United  States. 

The  most  common  cause  of  injury  to 
women  in  the  United  States  is  abuse  by 
the  men  they  live  with. 
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KTomen  murdered  each 
by  their  husband  or 


One-third  of 
year  are   killed 
boyfriend. 

Lastly,  of  gre^itest  concern  today,  au- 
thorities are  more  likely  to  arrest  a 
man  for  parking  tickets  than  for  beat 
in?  his  wife. 

These  statistllps  are  a  national  out- 
rage and  our  e  forts  to  date  to  solve 
this  growing  problem  are  shamefully 
inadequate. 

So  today,  MrJ  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Doncestic  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1991  ;o  assist  States  in  their 
efforts  to  incrsase  public  awareness 
and  prevent  fanily  violence,  provide 
immediate  shel  «r  and  related  assist- 
ance to  battered  women  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  expaiid  training  to  law  en- 
forcement. This  bill  has  recently  been 
Introduced  by  I  senator  Coats  on  the 
Senate  side.  I  i:ivlte  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  to  seel  passage  of  this  care- 
fully planned  aid  genuine  effort  to  de- 
crease the  dome  itic  abuse  and  help  the 
abused. 

Family  vlolen:e,  assaultive  behavior 
against  spouses,  children,  and  other 
family  members  is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing national  eplilemic.  The  enormity  of 
the  problem  is  ;lear.  Every  year  hun- 
dreds of  thousai  ds  of  wives  are  abused 
by  their  husbands,  and  more  than  a 
million  chlldrer  suffer  from  physical, 
sexual,  and  emol  lonal  maltreatment. 

The  Domestic  Violence  I*revention 
Act  attempts  to  address  both  the  out- 
rage and  the  shame — to  make  family 
violence  one  of  our  top  law  enforce- 
ment priorities. 

No  State,  rej  ardless  of  population 
size,  is  immune  to  family  violence.  In 
my  own  State  of  Utah  I  was  quite 
alarmed  by  the  annual  domestic  vio- 
lence facts:  Appi  oximately  57,630  males 
physically  assault  an  intimate  partner. 
This  accounts  ;o  1  out  of  every  10 
women  being  asi  aulted  in  a  given  year. 
Each  year  144,0^5  children  witness  do- 
mestic assault  >etween  their  parents. 
In  50  percent  of  the  cases  the  children 
are  assaulted  as  well.  Approximately  65 
percent— 93,650— of  children  growing  up 
in  abusive  hom«s  will  enter  into  abu- 
sive adult  relationships. 

The  DomestlJ  Violence  Prevention 
Act  of  1991  addresses  several  key  Issues 
critical  to  combiting  violence.  First,  it 
provides  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonijroflt  entities  for  the  use  of  public 
information  cai^paigns  regarding  do- 
mestic violence.^  It  also  provides  vic- 
tlma  of  family  violence  with  shelter 
and  related  as^stance  such  as  food, 
medical  servicer  counseling,  and  legal 
assistance.  Grants  will  be  provided  to 
assist  States  in  i  leveloping  law  enforce- 
ment and  pro8  9cution  strategies  to 
combat  domestic  violence  and  grants 
will  also  be  awarded  to  assist  States  in 
becoming  model  demonstration  States 
in  combating  domestic  violence  crimes. 

Family  vlolenbe  must  not  remain  a 
dark,  whlsperinr.  secret  problem.  We 
can  no  longer  a  low  victims  of  domes- 


tic violence  to  feel  like  they  are  pris- 
oners of  their  own  homes.  The  Domes- 
tic Violence  Prevention  Act  offers  a 
comprehensive  solution,  giving  victims 
a  chance  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
providing  essential  protection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  objected  to  imder  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  following  disposition  of  S.  248, 
the  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Designation 
Act. 
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UNIFORMED  SERVICES  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  REEMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  1578)  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  reemployment  rights  of  vet- 
erans and  other  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Employment  and  Reemployment  Rights  Act 
of  1991- . 

SBC.  t.  EMPVOYMEST  AND  REEMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS  OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES. 

Chapter  43  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■CHAPTER  43— EMPLOYMENT  AND  REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

■SUBCHAPTER  I— PURPOSES,  RELATION 
TO  OTHER  LAW,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

■Sec. 

■■2021.  Purposes. 

■■2022.  Relation  to  other  law  and  plans  or  agree- 
ments. 
"2023.  Definitions. 

•SUBCHAPTER  H— PROHIBITIONS.  RIGHTS. 
AND  LIMITATIONS 

■■2031.  Discrimination  against  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  acts  of  re- 
prisal prohibited. 

"2032.  Rights  of  persons  absent  from  employ- 
ment to  serve  in  the  uniformed 
services:  limits  on  right. 

"2033.  Position  to  which  entitled  upon  reem- 
ployment. 

'■2034.  Rights,  benefits,  and  obligations  of  per- 
sons aiisent  from  employment  for 
service  in  a  uniformed  service. 


■SUBCHAPTER  III—PROCEDURES  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

'■2041.  Assistance  in  obtaining  employment  or 
reemployment:  assistance  in  as- 
serting claims  unth  respect  to 
State  or  local  government  or  pri- 
vate employers. 

"2042.  Assistance  in  obtaining  employment  or 
reemployment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

■'2043.  Enforcement  of  employment  or  reemploy- 
ment rights  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

■■2044.  Enforcement  of  employment  or  reemploy- 
ment rights  with  a  State  or  pri- 
vate employer. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— INVESTIGATION  OF 
COMPLAINTS 
■■2051.  Conduct  of  investigation:  subpoenas. 
■SUBCHAPTER  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
"2061.  Regulations. 
'2062.  Reports. 
"2063.  Severability  provision. 

"SUBCHAPTER  1— PURPOSES,  RELATION 
TO  OTHER  LAW,  AND  DEFINITIONS 
"62021.  Purpose* 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

"(1)  to  encourage  noncareer  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States  by  elimi- 
nating or  minimi^ng  those  disadvantages  to  ci- 
vilian careers  and  employment  which  would  not 
occur  but  for  such  service;  and 

"(2)  to  minimize  the  disruption  to  the  lives  of 
individuals  performing  service  in  the  uniformed 
services,  as  well  as  minimizing  the  disruption  to 
employers,  to  fellow  employees,  and  to  the  com- 
munity, by  providing  for  the  prompt  reemploy- 
ment of  persons  completing  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  under  honorable  conditions. 
"32022.  Relation  to  other  law  aitd  plan*  or 

afreementa 

"(a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  supersede, 
nullify,  or  diminish  any  Federal  or  State  law 
(including  any  local  law  or  ordinance)  or  any 
plan  provided  by  an  employer  which  establishes 
rights  or  benefits  which  are  greater  than  or  in 
addition  to  those  provided  in  this  chapter. 

'■(b)  This  chapter  supersedes  State  laws  (in- 
cluding any  local  law  or  ordinance),  employer 
practices,  agreements,  and  plans,  and  other 
matters  that  reduce,  limit,  or  eliminate  in  any 
manner  rights  or  benefits  provided  by  this  chap- 
ter, including  the  establishment  of  additional 
prerequisites  to  the  exercise  of  such  rights. 
"S2023.  Deflnitiont 

■■For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'Attorney  General'  means  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
person  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
carry  out  an  activity  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  'benefit',  ■benefit  of  employ- 
menf.  or  'employment  related  rights  and  bene- 
fits' means  any  aspect  of  the  employment  rela- 
tionship, other  than  wages  or  salary  for  work 
performed,  provided  by  contract  or  employer 
practice  or  custom,  that  offers  advantage,  prof- 
it, privilege,  gain,  status,  account,  or  interest 
and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  pension 
plans  and  payments,  insurance  coverage  and 
awards,  employee  stock  ownership  plans,  bo- 
nuses, severance  pay,  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment  benefits,  vacations,  and  selection  of  work 
hours  or  locations  of  employment. 

"(3)  The  term  'completion  of  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  under  honorable  conditions' 
means  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service  in 
the  uniformed  services  in  all  circumstances  ex- 
cept— 
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"(A)  receiving  a  dishonorable  discharge,  dis- 
missal, or  bad  conduct  discharge  adjudged 
under  chapter  47  of  title  10; 

"(B)  being  discharged  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  a  Secretary  con- 
cerned; or 

"(C)  being  dismissed  from  or  dropped  from  the 
rolls  of  a  uniformed  service  under  section  1161  of 
title  10. 

"(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C),  the  term  'employer'  means  any  per- 
son, institution,  organization,  or  entity  paying 
salary  or  wages  for  work  performed  or  having 
control  over  employment  opportunities,  includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  any  person,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity  to  whom  the  employer  has  delegated  em- 
ployment-related responsibilities;  and 

"(ii)  the  Federal  Government,  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  and  any  private  em- 
ployer (including  successors  in  interest). 

"(B)  Except  as  an  actual  employer  of  employ- 
ees, an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  described 
in  section  3(2)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(2)) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employer  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  to  provide  benefits  de- 
scribed in  section  2034(f). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  National  Guard  techni- 
cian employed  under  section  709  of  title  32,  the 
term  'employer'  means  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State  in  which  the  technician  is  employed. 

"(5)  The  term  'Federal  Government'  includes 
the  executive  branch,  the  judicial  branch,  and 
the  legislative  branch,  with  the  executive 
branch  including— 

"(A)  any  department,  administration,  agency, 
commission,  board,  or  independent  establish- 
ment in,  or  other  part  of,  the  executive  branch 
(including  any  executive  agency  as  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5); 

"(B)  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission; 

"(C)  any  nonappropriated  fund  activity  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(D)  any  corporation  wholly  oumed  by  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  The  term  'notice'  means  (with  respect  to 
subchapter  II)  any  written  or  verbal  notification 
of  an  obligation  or  intention  to  perform  service 
in  the  uniformed  services  provided  to  an  em- 
ployer by  the  employee  who  will  perform  such 
service  or  by  the  uniformed  service  in  which 
such  service  is  to  be  performed. 

"(7)  The  term  'other  than  a  temporary  posi- 
tion' means  a  position  of  employment  as  to 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it 
will  continue  indefinitely. 

"(8)  The  term  'qualified'  means  having  the 
ability  to  perform  the  essential  tasks  of  an  em- 
ployment position. 

"(9)  The  term  'reasonable  efforts'  means  ac- 
tions, including  training  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer, that  do  not  create  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  employer. 

"(10)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  any  person  designated  by 
such  Secretary  to  carry  out  an  activity  under 
this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term  'seniority'  rrieans  longevity  in 
employment  together  with  any  benefits  of  em- 
ployment which  accrue  with  or  are  determined 
by  such  longevity. 

"(12)  The  term  'service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices' means  duty  performed  in  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice under  competent  authority  and  includes  ac- 
tive duty,  active  duty  for  training,  initial  active 
duty  for  training,  inactive  duty  training,  full- 
time  National  Guard  duty,  and  the  period  of 
time  an  employee  is  absent  from  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  to  determine  fitness 
for  such  duty. 

"(13)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 


Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  territories 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  agencies  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof). 

"(14)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  including  the  reserve 
components  thereof,  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Natioruil  Guard  when  engaged  in 
active  duty  for  training  or  in  inactive  duty  for 
training,  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Merchant  Marine  during  time  of  war,  na- 
tional emergency,  or  when  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  any  other  category  of  per- 
sons designated  by  the  President  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— PROHIBITIONS.  RIGHTS. 

AND  LIMITATIONS 
"§2031.  Diacrimination   against   membert  of 

the  uniformed  tervieet  and  aet»  of  repriud 

prohibited 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  a  member  of,  was  a  mem- 
ber of,  applies  to  become  a  member  of,  or  has  an 
obligation  to  a  uniformed  service  shall  not  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  such  present  or 
past  membership,  application  for  membership,  or 
obligation  by  being  denied  initial  employment, 
reemployment,  continuation  of  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  any  benefit  of  employment. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against,  discipline,  or  to  take  any 
other  action  of  reprisal  against  any  person  be- 
cause such  person  has  filed  a  complaint  or 
sought  assistance  concerning  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter,  has  testified  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter,  has  assisted  or  oth- 
erwise participated  in  an  investigation  under 
this  chapter,  or  has  exercised  any  right  afforded 
by  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  employment,  reemploy- 
ment, continued  employment,  or  promotions, 
and  any  benefit  of  employment  and  shall  apply 
regardless  of  whether  the  person  unth  respect  to 
whom  the  acts  are  performed  has  ever  served  in 
the  uniformed  services. 

"(c)  A  person  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
denied  employment,  reemployment,  continued 
employment,  or  any  promotion  or  benefit  of  em- 
ployment in  violation  of  this  chapter  if  the  per- 
son's status  or  activity  protected  by  this  chapter 
was  a  motivating  factor,  although  not  nec- 
essarily the  only  factor,  in  the  employer's  deci- 
sion to  deny  the  person  employment,  reemploy- 
ment, continued  employment,  or  any  promotion 
or  benefit  of  employment,  unless  the  employer 
can  demonstrate  that  the  same  decision  would 
have  been  made  in  the  absence  of  the  protected 
status  or  activity. 

"§2032.  Right*  ofpertona  absent  fhom  employ- 
ment to  terve  in  the  uniformed  tervieet;  Urn- 

it*  on  right 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  any  person  who  is  absent  from  or 
leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  temporary  posi- 
tion) in  the  employ  of  any  employer  for  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  service  in  the  uniformed 
services  is  entitled  to  a  leave  of  absence  or  is  en- 
titled, upon  completion  of  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  under  honorable  conditions,  to — 

"(1)  reemployment  by  such  employer,  unless 
such  employer's  circumstances  have  so  changed 
as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unreasonable  to  do 
so;  and 

"(2)  employment  related  rights  and  benefits, 
as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  if  such  per- 
son's cumulative  period  of  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  with  respect  to  the  employer  re- 
lationship for  which  a  person  seeks  reemploy- 


ment, does  not  exceed  five  years,  except  that 
any  such  period  of  service  shall  not  include  any 
service — 

"(1)  that  is  required,  beyond  five  years,  to 
complete  an  initial  period  of  obligated  service; 

"(2)  during  which  such  person  was  unable  to 
obtain  orders  releasing  such  person  from  a  pe- 
riod of  service  in  the  uniformed  services  before 
the  expiration  of  such  five-year  period  and  such 
inability  was  through  no  fault  of  such  person; 

"(3)  performed  as  required  pursuant  to  section 
270  of  titte  10,  under  section  502(a)  or  503  of  title 
32,  or  to  fulfill  additional  training  requirements 
determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  be 
necessary  for  professional  development  or  for 
completion  of  skill  training  or  retraining; 

"(4)  performed  by  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is— 

"(A)  ordered  to  or  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  672(a),  672(g),  673,  673b,  673c.  or 
688  of  title  10; 

"(B)  ordered  to  or  retained  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  under  any  provision  of 
law  during  a  toor  or  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress: 

"(C)  ordered  to  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  in  support,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  of  an  operational  mission  for 
which  personnel  have  been  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  section  673b  of  title  10; 

"(D)  ordered  to  active  duty  in  support,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  concerned,  of  a  criti- 
cal mission  or  requirement  of  the  uniformed 
services;  or 

"(E)  called  into  Federal  service  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  under  chapter  15  of  title 
10  or  under  section  3500  or  8500  of  title  10;  or 

"(5)  any  other  category  of  service  specified  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  2061. 

"(c)  Upon  completion  of  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  under  honorable  conditions,  a 
person  returning  from  a  leave  of  absence  or  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  reemployment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  in  order  to  retain  the  member's  rights 
under  this  chapter  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  report  to  such  person's  employer  for 
reemployment- 

"(1)  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  working  period  on  the  first  calendar 
day  follounng  completion  of  such  service  and 
the  time  for  safe  transportation  back  to  the 
member's  residence  and  to  the  member's  place  of 
employment— 

'  '(A)  if  such  person 's  period  of  service  was  less 
than  31  days;  or 

"(B)  if  such  person's  service  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  to  determine  such  person 's 
fitness  to  enter  service  in  the  uniformed  services, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  such  «emce; 

"(2)  not  later  than  14  days  following  comple- 
tion of  such  service  and  transportation,  if  such 
person 's  period  of  service  was  31  days  or  more 
but  less  than  181  days;  or 

"(3)  not  later  than  90  days  following  comple- 
tion of  such  service  and  transportation,  if  such 
person 's  period  of  service  was  181  days  or  more. 

"(d)  The  time  limits  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
for  a  person  to  report  for  employment  or  reem- 
ployment shall  be  extended — 

"(1)  by  up  to  one  year  :/  the  person  is  hos- 
pitalized or  is  convalescing  from  an  illness  or  in- 
jury incurred  in  military  service; 

"(2)  by  up  to  two  years  if  the  person  is  a  spe- 
cial disabled  veteran  described  in  section 
2011(l)(A)(i)  whose  disability  significantly  im- 
pairs the  veteran 's  ability  to  work  and  if  such 
person  informs,  in  writing  or  verbally,  the  em- 
ployer concerned  of  the  person's  condition,  in- 
tention to  return  to  employment,  and  plans  for 
and  progress  in  rehabilitation;  or 

"(3)  by  the  minimum  time  required  to  accom- 
fnodate  the  circurristances  beyond  such  person 's 
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control  which  make 
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"(e)  A  person  w^o 
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specified  in  subseafion 
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shall  satisfy  the 
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"(g)  The  right 
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over  any  person 
provisioris  of  title 
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"(h)  Any  employer 
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come  Security  Act 
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reporting  within  the  time 
agraphs  (I)  and  (2)  impos- 

fails  to  report  for  employ- 
within  the  time  limits 
(c)  does  not  automati- 
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'ffiOSS.  PouitUm  ip  which  entitled  upon  reem- 
playtment 

otherwise  provided   in   this 
who  is  entitled  to  reemploy- 
2032  shall— 
"(I)  if  such  person's  period  of  service  was 
fewer  than  191  dai  s— 

(A)  first,  be  en  ployed  promptly  in  the  posi- 
tion which  such  p  frson  would  have  attained  by 
remaining  continuously  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer, unless  thi^  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  such  person  i  i  not  Qualified  for  such  posi- 
tion and  cannot  tecome  qualified  with  reason- 
able efforts  by  suck  employer:  or 

'(B)  if  not  employed  under  subparagraph  (A), 
be  employed  prottptly  in  the  same  position 
which  such  perso^\  left  for  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  unless  the  employer  can  dem- 
onstrate that  such  person  is  not  qualified  for 
cannot  become  qualified  with 
reasonable  efforts  >y  such  employer; 

"(2)  if  such  perapn's  period  of  service  was  181 
days  or  more— 

"(A)  first,  be  enjoyed  promptly  in  the  posi- 
tion which  such  pfTson  would  have  attained  by 
remaining  contini^ously  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer or  in  another  position  which  is  equiva- 
lent in  seniority,  ktatus,  and  pay  to  such  posi- 
tion, unless  the  atpioyer  can  demonstrate  that 


such  person  is  not  qualified  for  such  position  or 
any  equivalent  position  and  cannot  become 
Qualified  with  reasonable  efforts  by  such  em- 
ployer; or 

"(B)  if  not  employed  under  subparagraph  (A), 
be  employed  promptly  in  the  same  position 
which  such  person  left  for  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  or  in  another  position  which  is 
equivalent  in  seniority,  status,  and  pay  to  such 
position,  unless  the  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  such  person  is  not  qualified  for  such  posi- 
tion and  cannot  become  qualified  with  reason- 
able efforts  by  such  employer;  or 

"(3)  if  disabled  because  of  a  disability  in- 
curred during,  or  as  a  result  of.  a  period  of  serv- 
ice in  the  uniformed  services,  and  if,  after  rea- 
sonable efforts  by  the  employer  to  accommodate 
the  disability,  such  person  is  not  qualified  due 
to  such  disability  to  be  employed  in  the  position 
the  person  would  have  attained  if  the  person 
had  remained  continuously  employed  by  such 
employer  or  in  the  position  which  such  person 
left  for  service  in  the  uniformed  services,  be  em- 
ployed promptly— 

"(A)  in  any  other  position  which  is  equivalent 
in  seniority,  status,  and  pay  for  which  the  per- 
son is  qualified  or  would  become  qualified  with 
reasonable  efforts  by  the  employer;  or 

"(B)  if  not  employed  under  subparagraph  (A), 
in  a  position  which  is  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  circumstances  of  such 
person 's  case;  or 

"(4)  if  such  person  is  not  qualified  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  position  the  person  would  have  at- 
tained if  the  person  had  remained  continuously 
employed  by  such  employer  or  in  the  position 
which  such  person  left  for  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  for  any  reason  other  than  dis- 
ability incurred  during  a  period  of  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  and  cannot  become  qualified 
with  reasonable  efforts  by  the  employer,  be  em- 
ployed promptly  in  any  other  position  of  lesser 
status  and  pay  which  such  person  is  qualified  to 
perform,  with  full  seniority. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to  re- 
employment under  section  2032  in  the  same  posi- 
tion and  more  than  one  of  them  has  reported  for 
such  reemployment,  the  person  who  left  the  po- 
sition first  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  be  reem- 
ployed in  that  position.  Any  person  not  reem- 
ployed in  a  position  because  of  the  application 
of  the  preceding  sentence  is  entitled  to  be  em- 
ployed promptly — 

"(1)  in  any  other  position  which  is  equivalent 
in  seniority,  status,  and  pay  and  for  which  the 
person  is  qualified  or  would  become  qualified 
with  reasonable  efforts  by  the  employer;  or 

"(2)  if  not  employed  under  paragraph  (1),  in 
a  position  which  is  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  circumstances  of  such 
person 's  case. 
"§2034.  Right*,  benefitt,   and  obligationt  of 

pertona  abtent  from  employment  for  $erviee 

in  a  uniformed  terviee 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  reemployed  under  this 
chapter  is  entitled  to  the  seniority  and  other 
rights  and  benefits  determined  by  seniority  that 
the  person  had  at  the  time  such  person  left  the 
job  concerned  for  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices plus  the  additional  seniority  and  rights  and 
benefits  that  such  person  would  have  attained  if 
the  person  had  remained  continuously  em- 
ployed. 

"(b)  A  person  who  performs  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  is  considered  to  be  on  a  leave  of 
absence  while  in  the  uniformed  services  and  is 
also  entitled  to  such  other  rights  and  benefits, 
not  determined  by  xniority.  relating  to  other 
employees  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
which  were  established,  by  contract,  policy,  or 
practice,  at  the  beginning  of  such  period  of  serv- 
ice or  while  such  person  is  performing  such  serv- 
ice. Such  person  may  be  required  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee cost,  if  any,  of  any  funded  benefit  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence. 


"(c)(1)  A  person  who  performs  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  shall,  at  such  person's  re- 
quest, continued  to  be  covered  by  insurance  pro- 
vided by  such  employer  for  up  to  18  months. 
Such  person  may  be  required  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  any  benefit  continued  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  ordered  to  training  or  service  for  fewer 
than  31  days,  such  person  rnay  be  required  to 
pay  only  the  employee  share,  if  any,  of  the  cost 
of  such  benefit. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  employer-sponsored  health 
benefits,  an  exclusion  or  uxiiting  period  may  not 
be  imposed  in  connection  with  coverage  of  a 
health  or  physical  condition  of  a  person  entitled 
to  participate  in  these  benefits,  either  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  upon  reinstatement,  or  a 
health  or  physical  condition  of  any  other  person 
who  is  covered  by  the  benefit  by  reason  of  the 
coverage  of  such  person,  if— 

"(A)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during  that 
person 's  period  of  training  or  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services; 

"(B)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would  not 
have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  during  a 
period  of  coverage  resulting  from  participation 
by  such  person  in  the  benefits;  and 

"(C)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  be  service-connected. 

"(d)  A  person  who  leaves  a  civilian  job  for 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  after  the  60- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Employment  and 
Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1991  shall  give 
written  or  verbal  notice  to  such  person's  civilian 
employer  that  service  in  the  uniformed  serinces 
will  cause  such  person  to  be  absent  from  sched- 
uled civilian  employment,  except  that  no  notice 
is  required  in  circumstances  in  which  giving  no- 
tice is  impossible  or  unreasonable,  including  but 
not  limited  to  circumstances  where  providing 
notice  is  precluded  by  military  necessity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  uniformed  service  concerned, 
with  such  determination  not  being  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

"(e)  A  person  who  is  reemployed  by  an  em- 
ployer under  this  chapter  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  such  employment,  except  for 
cause— 

"(1)  if  such  person's  period  of  service  uias  181 
days  or  more,  urithin  one  year; 

"(2)  if  such  person's  period  of  service  was  31 
days  or  more  but  less  than  181  days,  within  six 
months;  or 

"(3)  if  such  person's  period  of  service  was  less 
than  31  days,  within  a  period  of  time  that  is 
equal  to  the  period  of  service  concerned. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  benefit  provided  by  an 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(2)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(2)),  or  a  bene- 
fit provided  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  gov- 
erning pension  benefits  for  governmental  em- 
ployees, the  right  to  pension  benefits  of  a  person 
reemployed  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (g)(2).  a  person  re- 
employed under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  shall  not  be  treated  as  having  incurred  a 
break  in  service  with  the  employer  or  employers 
maintaining  the  plan  by  reason  of  such  person's 
period  or  periods  of  service  in  the  uniformed 
services;  and 

"(B)  shall  have  each  period  served  by  such 
person  in  the  uniformed  services  deemed  to  con- 
stitute service  unth  the  employer  or  employers 
maintaining  the  plan  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  nonforfeitability  of  the  person's  accrued 
benefits  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
accrual  of  benefits  under  the  plan, 
if  such  person  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  under 
this  chapter. 

"(g)(1)  An  employer  reemploying  a  person 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  liable  to  an  employee 
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benefit  pension  plan  for  funding  any  obligation 
of  the  plan  to  provide  the  benefits  described  in 
subsection  (f)(2).  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  such  liability,  and  for  purposes  of 
section  515  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Seainty  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1145)  or  for  pur- 
poses of  any  similar  Federal  or  State  law  gov- 
erning pension  benefits  for  governmental  em- 
ployees, service  in  the  uniformed  services  that  is 
deemed  to  be  service  unth  the  employer  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  service 
with  the  employer  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  or 
any  applicable  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

"(2)  A  person  reemployed  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  entitled  to  accrued  benefits  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)(2)  that  are  derived  from  employee 
contributions  only  to  the  extent  the  person 
makes  payrnent  to  the  plan  vHth  respect  to  such 
contributions  (not  to  exceed  the  amount  the  per- 
son would  have  been  permitted  or  required  to 
contribute  had  the  person  remained  continu- 
ously employed  by  the  employer  throughout  the 
period  of  deemed  service  described  in  subsection 
(f)(2)). 

"(h)  Any  person  who  is  absent  from  or  leaves 
a  position  (other  than  a  temporary  position)  in 
the  employ  of  any  employer  for  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary service  in  the  uniformed  services  may 
utilize,  during  any  period  of  such  service,  ac- 
crued or  other  leave  which  the  person  could 
have  utilized  if  the  person  had  remained  in  such 
position. 

■SUBCHAPTER  III— PROCEDURES  FOR 

ASSISTANCE  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

"§2041.  AMtutanee  in  obtaining  employment 

or  reemployment;    a*»iatance   in    aaterting 

eUUmt  with  reipect  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  private  employers 

"(a)  The  Secretary  (through  the  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  Service)  shall  provide 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment  or  reemploy- 
ment to  any  person  entitled  to  rights  or  benefits 
under  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  may  use  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  in  simi- 
lar or  related  activities  and  the  assistance  of 
volunteers. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  claims  that  a  private  em- 
ployer or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  denied  or  is  about  to  deny  such  person  any 
right  or  benefit  under  this  chapter  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  assistance  in  asserting  that 
claim. 
"§2043.  A$»iatanee  in  obtaining  employment 

or  reemployment  by  the  Federal  Government 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e),  if  a  person  is  entitled  to  be  reemployed 
under  section  2032  by  the  Federal  Government, 
such  person  stiall  be  reemployed  in  a  position  as 
described  in  sections  2033  and  2034. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  claims  that  the  Federal 
Government,  as  employer,  has  denied  or  is  about 
to  deny  such  person  any  right  or  benefit  under 
this  chapter  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  as- 
sistance in  asserting  that  claim. 

"(c)  If  the  employer  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  was,  at  the  time  such  person  en- 
tered service  in  the  uniformed  services,  an  agen- 
cy in  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  determines 
that— 

"(1)  such  employer  no  longer  exists  and  its 
functions  have  not  been  transferred  to  another 
part  of  the  executive  branch;  or 

"(2)  it  is  not  feasible  for  such  employer  to  re- 
employ such  person, 

the  Director  shall  further  identify  an  alternative 
position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  for 
which  such  person  is  Qualified  in  another  part 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Director  shall 
cause  employment  in  such  position  to  be  offered 
to  such  person. 

"(d)  If  the  employer  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  uhis,  at  the  time  stich  person  en- 


tered service  in  the  uniformed  services,  a  part  of 
the  judicial  branch  or  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  such  employer  de- 
termines that— 

"(1)  it  is  not  feasible  for  such  employer  to  re- 
employ such  person:  and 

"(2)  such  person  is  otherwise  eligible  to  ac- 
quire a  status  for  transfer  to  a  position  in  the 
competitive  service  in  accordance  with  section 
3304(c)  of  title  5, 

such  person  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
be  considered  for  and  offered  employment  in  an 
alternative  position  in  the  executive  branch  on 
the  same  basis  as  described  in  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  If  the  adjutant  general  of  a  State  deter- 
mines that  it  is  not  feasible  to  reemploy  a  person 
who  was  a  National  Guard  technician  employed 
under  section  709  of  title  32,  and  such  person  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for  transfer 
to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3304(d)  of  title  5,  such 
person  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  be  consid- 
ered for  and  offered  employment  in  an  alter- 
native position  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  same  basis  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c). 

"§2043.  Enforcement  of  employment  or  reem- 
ployment rightt  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

"(a)  Any  person  who  claims  that — 

"(1)  such  person  is  entitled  under  this  chapter 
to  employment  or  reemployment  rights  or  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(2)(A)  such  employer  has  failed  or  refused  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter, 

may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  investigate  such  complaint.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2051  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  investigation  but  not  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  such  section. 

"(b)  Such  complaint  shall  be  in  writing,  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in- 
clude the  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  filed,  and  con- 
tain a  summary  of  the  allegations  that  form  the 
basis  for  the  complaint.  Before  the  receipt  of  a 
written  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  advice  or  technical  assistance  to 
the  potential  claimant  and,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines it  appropriate,  to  such  claimant's  em- 
ployer. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary,  after  investigation,  is 
reasonably  satisfied  that  such  a  violation  has 
occurred,  if  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  compli- 
ance are  not  successful,  and  if  the  claimant  re- 
quests that  the  claim  be  referred  for  litigation 
before  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Counsel.  If  the  Special  Counsel  is  rea- 
sonably satisfied  that  the  person  requesting  rep- 
resentation is  entitled  to  the  rights  or  benefits 
sought,  the  Special  Counsel  shall  appear  and 
act  as  attorney  for  the  claimant  in  filing  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and 
in  pursuing  that  appeal. 

"(d)  If  the  Special  Counsel  refuses  to  rep- 
resent a  person  after  receiving  a  referral  from 
the  Secretary  or  if  a  person  chooses- not  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  or  to  utilize  the 
Special  Counsel  for  representation  under  this 
section,  such  person  may  be  represented  before 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  by  counsel 
of  the  person 's  choice. 

"(e)(1)  If  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
concludes  that  the  Federal  Government,  as  em- 
ployer, has  failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  or  that  the  Director  of 


the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  ha*  not 
met  an  obligation  set  forth  in  subsection  (c),  (d), 
or  (e)  of  section  2042,  the  Board  shall  enter  an 
order  specifically  requiring  the  employing  agen- 
cy or  the  Director  to  comply  unth  such  provi- 
sions and  to  compensate  such  person  for  any 
loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  employing  agency's  or  the  Director's  unlau}- 
ful  action. 

"(2)  Any  such  compensation  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any 
of  the  other  rights  or  benefits  provided  for  by 
this  chapter. 

"(D(l)  A  claimant  under  this  chapter  may  pe- 
tition the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  denying  such  claim- 
ant the  relief  sought,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  7703  of  title  5. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  not  represent  persons  with  respect  to  re- 
view of  decisions  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  under  this  chapter  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  (Hrcuit 
or  the  Supreme  Court. 

"(3)  If  a  person  seeks  such  judicial  review,  or 
in  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  involved  in  the 
Board's  decision  being  appealed  by  another 
party,  such  person  may  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel of  the  person 's  choice. 

"§2044.  Enforcement  of  employment  or  reem- 
ployment rightt  with  a  State  or  private  em- 

"(a)  A  person  who  claims  that — 

"(1)  such  person  is  entitled  under  this  chapter 
to  employment  or  reemployment  rights  or  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  employment  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  or  a  private  employer; 
and 

"(2)  such  employer  or  potential  employer  has 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter, 

may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary,  and 
such  complaint  shall  be  investigated  under  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  IV. 

"(b)  Such  corrtplaint  shall  be  in  writing,  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in- 
clude the  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  filed,  and  con- 
tain a  summary  of  the  allegations  that  form  the 
basis  for  the  complaint.  Before  the  receipt  of  a 
written  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  advice  or  technical  assistance  to 
the  potential  claimant  and,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines it  appropriate,  to  such  claimant's  em- 
ployer. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary,  after  in%>estigation,  is 
reasonably  satisfied  that  such  a  violation  has 
occurred,  if  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  compli- 
ance are  not  successful,  and  if  the  claimant  re- 
quests that  the  claim  be  referred  for  litigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  Attorney  General  is  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  person  requesting  rep- 
resentation is  entitled  to  the  rights  or -benefits 
sought,  the  Attorney  General  shall  appear  arui 
act  as  attorney  for  the  claimant  in  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  and  other  appropriate  motions  and 
pleadings  and  the  prosecution  thereof. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  employer  which  is  a  private  em- 
ployer or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  private  em- 
ployer maintains  a  place  of  btisiness,  or  in 
which  such  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
exercises  authority  or  carries  out  its  functions, 
shall  have  the  power,  upon  ttie  filing  of  a  mo- 
tion, petition,  or  other  appropriate  pleading  by 
the  person  entitled  to  the  rights  or  benefits  of 
such  provisions,  specifically  to  require  sxich  em- 
ployer to  comply  with  such  provisions  and  to 
compensate  such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or 
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benefits  suffered  hy  reason  of  such  employer's 
unlawful  action.  Any  such  compensation  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  di- 
minish any  of  tha  other  rights  or  benefits  pro- 
vided  for  by  this  chapter. 

"(2)(A)  No  fees  tr  court  costs  shall  be  charged 
or  taxed  against  ^ny  person  claiming  rights  or 
benefits  under  thU  chapter. 

"(B)  In  any  acton  or  proceeding  to  enforce  a 
provision  of  this  ( hapter  by  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  icho  obtained  private  counsel 
for  such  action  oi  proceeding,  the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  may  award  any  such  person  who 
prevails  in  such  a  ction  or  proceeding  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fte,  expert  untness  fees,  and 
other  litigation  ex\  lenses. 

"(3)  The  court  r  lay  use  its  full  etjuity  powers, 
including  tempore  ry  or  permanent  injunctions 
and  temporary  reitraining  orders,  to  vindicate 
fully  the  rights  or  benefits  of  persons  under  this 
chapter. 

"(1)  An  action  inder  this  chapter  may  be  ini- 
tiated only  by  a  p  zrson  claiming  rights  or  bene- 
fits under  this  cha  pter,  not  by  an  employer,  pro- 
spective employer,  or  other  entity  with  obliga- 
tions under  this  c>  apter. 

"(5)  If  the  Att(mey  General  refuses  to  rep- 
resent a  person  after  receiving  a  referral  from 
the  Secretary  or  i)  a  person  chooses  not  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  or  to  utilise  the 
Attorney  General  for  representation  under  this 
section,  such  perim  may  be  represented  before 
the  district  couri  by  counsel  of  the  person's 
choice. 

"(6)  In  any  acion  under  this  chapter,  only 
the  employer  shal  be  deemed  a  necessary  party 
respondent. 

"(7)  No  State  sti  .tute  of  limitations  shall  apply 
to  any  proceeding  ;  under  this  chapter. 

"(8)  A  State  sht.ll  be  subject  to  the  same  rem- 
edies, including  p  ejudgment  interest,  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  an\i  private  employer  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  If  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  ha  ve  been  willfully  violated  by  a 
private  employer  ir  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  the  Attorney  General  may  file  a 
pleading  in  a  dist  net  court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  priv  ite  employer  concerned  main- 
tains a  place  of  b  usiness,  or  in  which  the  State 
concerned  or  poli  Heal  subdivision  thereof  exer- 
cises authority,  fo  r  the  assessment  of  a  civil  pen- 
alty against  such  employer.  If,  as  a  result  of  the 
proceeding  resultiig  from  such  a  filing,  the  em- 
ployer is  found  io  have  willfully  failed  or  re- 
fused to  comply  w  ith  any  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter, a  civil  penalt  /  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  such  failuri\  or  refusal  may  be  assessed 
against  such  emjloyer,  taking  into  consider- 
ation criteria  estt.blished  in  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

"SUBCHAPTE  Z  IV— INVESTIGATION  OF 
C  OMPLAINTS 
"ffiOSl.  Omduet  tf  imvettigatUm;  tubpoentu 

"(a)  In  carryini  i  out  investigations  under  this 
the  Secretary's  duly  authorized  rep- 
at  all  reasonable  times  have 
purpose  of  examiruition,  and 
the  right  to  copy  land  receive,  any  documents  of 
any  person  or  emj  loyer. 

"(b)  In  carryinit  out  investigations  under  this 
chapter,  the  Seen  iary  may  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  a(td  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  a^f  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  invjestigation.  In  case  of  disobe- 
dience of  the  subi  <oena  or  contumacy  and  on  re- 
Quett  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General 
may  apply  (other, than  with  respect  to  an  inves- 
tigation carried  but  under  section  2043(a))  to 
any  district  cour^  of  the  United  States  in  whose 
furitdiction  such  disobedience  or  contumacy  oc- 
curs for  an  orderlenforcing  the  Secretary's  sub- 
poena. I 

"(c)  Upon  appiication,  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  Statetahall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
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writs  commanding  any  person  or  employer  to 
comply  with  the  subpoerui  of  the  Secretary  or  to 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  Secretary  made 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  investigation  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  an  investigation  carried  out 
under  section  2043(a)).  The  district  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  punish  failure  to  obey  a 
subpoena  or  other  lawful  order  of  the  Secretary 
as  a  contempt  of  court  (other  than  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  carried  out  under  section 
2043(a)). 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
"§2061.  Regulations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  (in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense)  may  prescribe  regulations 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  this  chapter  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  private  employ- 
ers. 

"(b)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  with  regard  to  the  application  of  this 
chapter  to  the  Federal  Government  as  employer. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  States  and  private 
employers,  except  that  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  given  greater  or  additional 
rights.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  constitutes 
authority  for  the  Director  to  prescribe  any  mat- 
ter for  which  any  regulation  may  be  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Regulations  may  be  prescribed— 

"(A)  by  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(B)  by  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gorxrnment  should  be  a  model  employer 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter. 
"§2062.  Reportt 

"The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Special  Counsel 
referred  to  in  section  2043(c)  and  no  later  than 
February  I,  1992,  and  each  February  1  there- 
after, transmit  to  the  Congress,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  matters  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  before  such  February  1: 

"(1)  The  number  of  cases  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  this  chapter  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(2)  The  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Special  Counsel  pursuant  to 
section  2044(c)  or  2043(c),  respectively,  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  number  of  pleadings  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  section  2044(e)  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  The  nature  and  status  of  each  case  re- 
ported on  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I),  (2),  or  (3). 

"(5)  An  indication  of  whether  there  are  any 
apparent  patterns  of  violation  of  the  protiisions 
of  this  chapter,  together  with  an  explanation 
thereof. 

"(6)  ftecommendations  for  administrative  or 
legislative  action  that  the  Secretary,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Special  Counsel  considers 
necessary  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  chapter,  including  any  action  that  could  be 
taken  to  encourage  mediation,  before  claims  are 
filed  under  this  chapter,  between  employers  and 
persons  seeking  employment  or  reemployment. 
"§2063.  SevenMUiy  provMon 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter,  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  field  invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby.". 


SEC.  X  CONFORMING  AMENDMKNTS. 

(a)  AMESDMESTS  TO  TITLE  38.— (1)  Section 
3103A(b)(3)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(E): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or": 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follovring 
new  clause: 

"(G)  to  reemployment  benefits  under  chapter 
43  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  preceding  part  I  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  for 
chapter  43  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"43.  Employment  and  Beemployment 
Right!  of  Member*  of  the  Uniformed 
Service*  2021". 

(3)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  for  chapter  43  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"43.  Employment  and  Reemployment 
Right*  of  Member*  of  the  Uniformed 
Service*  2021". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  5.— Section 
1204(a)(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2023"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  43". 

(2)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  35  of  such  title  is 
repealed. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  35  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relat- 
ing to  subchapter  II. 

(c)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  10.— Section 
706(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2021"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  43". 

(d)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  28.— Section  631  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (j): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (k)  arui  (1)  as 
subsections  (j)  and  (k),  respectively:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (j),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2),  by  striking  out  "under  the  terms  of 
and  all  that  follows  through  "section,"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inxrting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  chapter  43  of  title  38, ". 

SBC.  4.  SPFSCnVE  DATES. 

(a)  REEMPLOYMENT.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
elsewhere,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  reemployments 
initiated  on  or  after  the  first  day  after  the  60- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
such  date  of  enactment  shall  continue  to  apply 
to  reemployments  initiated  before  the  end  of 
such  60-day  period. 

(3)  In  determining  the  number  of  years  of 
service  that  may  not  be  exceeded  in  an  em- 
ployee-employer relationship  with  respect  to 
which  a  person  seeks  reemployment  under  chap- 
ter 43  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  there  shall  be  included  all  years  of  service 
without  regard  to  whether  the  periods  of  service 
occurred  before  or  after  such  date  of  enactment 
unless  the  period  of  service  is  exempted  by  the 
chapter  43  that  is  applicable,  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  to  the  reemployment 
concerned. 

(b)  Discrimination.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2031  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  and 
the  provisions  of  subchapters  III  arui  IV  of 
chapter  43  of  such  title,  as  provided  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  that  are  nec- 
essary for  the  implementation  of  such  section 
2031  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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(c)  Insurance.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragTaph  (2),  the  provisions  of  section  2034(c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  provided  in 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  concerning 
insurance  coverage  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  A  person  who  entered  active  service  in  the 
unifomied  services  after  August  1,  1990,  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  a 
family  member  or  personal  representative  of 
such  person,  may,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  elect  to  reinstate  or  continue 
insurance  coverage  as  provided  in  such  section 
2034.  If  such  an  election  is  made,  insurance  cov- 
erage may  remain  in  effect  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  18-month  period  that  began  on 
the  date  of  such  person 's  separation  from  civil- 
ian employment. 

(d)  Disability.— {1)  Section  2033(a)(3)  of 
chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
provided  in  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
shall  apply  to  reemployments  initiated  on  or 
after  August  1 ,  1990. 

(2)  Effective  as  of  August  1.  1990,  section  2027 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(e)  Reports.— The  reports  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  2062  of  title 
38,  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  made  unth  re- 
spect to  cases  pertaining  to  chapter  43  of  such 
title  urithout  regard  to  whether  a  case  originated 
under  such  chapter  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Previous  Actions.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  do 
not  affect  reemployments  that  were  initiated, 
rights,  benefits,  and  duties  that  matured,  pen- 
alties that  were  incurred,  and  proceedings  that 
were  begun  before  the  end  of  the  60-day  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9(d)  of  Public  Law  102-16  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Act"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  legislation  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1578,  as  amended, 
the  Uniformed  Services  Employment 
and  Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1991, 
Is  a  major  rewrite  of  the  body  of  law 
that  protects  the  employment  and  re- 
emplojrment  rights  of  veterans. 

The  veterans'  reemployment  rights 
provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  were  enacted  years 
ago  to  protect  the  jobs  of  individuals 


called  to  active  duty.  These  protec- 
tions have  been  in  effect  for  over  50 
years  and  have  effectively  served  the 
Interests  of  veterans,  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserves,  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  employers;  however,  the  current 
statute  is  complex  and  sometimes  con- 
fusing. The  committee  bill  would  clar- 
ify and  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
chapter  43  and  assure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  military  service  to  the  civil- 
ian work  force. 

Before  yielding  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training,  and  Emplojmient,  Tim  Penny 
of  Minnesota,  for  further  explanation 
of  the  measure,  I  want  to  compliment 
him  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subconunittee,  Chris  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  for  their  hard  work  on 
H.R.  1578.  Reemployment  issues  are 
complicated,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
them,  and  to  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  their  careful,  thought- 
ful approach  to  this  rewrite  of  chapter 
43.  Additionally,  I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, Bob  Stump,  for  his  assistance  and 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1578,  as  amended, 
includes  provisions  establishing  rights 
and  benefits  for  Federal  employees  who 
return  to  civilian  employment  upon 
completion  of  a  period  of  military  serv- 
ice. To  ensure  that  these  rights  and 
benefits  are  realized,  the  amendment 
includes  provisions  under  which  em- 
ployees may  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  rights.  They  may  appeal  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
These  provisions  were  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  which,  gen- 
erally, has  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
employees.  I  wish  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Bill  Clay,  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Ben  Oilman,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee. Gerry  Skorski.  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Bob  Lockhart,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  for  his  willingness  to  work 
with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]  for  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1578. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1940, 
protection  has  been  extended  to  the 
citizen  soldier  who  leaves  employment 
to  serve  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
by  protecting  the  service  member's 
right  to  return  to  his  or  her  preservice 
employment.  Subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  pertaining  to  active 
duty  service,  protection  was  extended 
to  include  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve and,  in  1974,  Public  Law  93-508 
provided  for  the  recodification  of  reem- 


ployment rights  into  chapter  43  of  title 
38. 

Although  the  reemployment  rights  of 
members  of  the  uniform  services  have 
been  adequately  protected  for  the  past 
50  years,  the  current  statute  is  complex 
and  sometimes  ambiguous.  Both  veter- 
ans and  employers  have,  on  occasion, 
expressed  confusion  and  uncertainty 
regarding  their  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  43.  Accordingly,  our 
primary  goals  when  undertaking  the 
revision  of  this  chapter  were  to  clarify 
and,  where  necessary,  strengthen  the 
existing  veterans"  employment  and  re- 
employment rights  provisions. 

The  following  is  a  brief  explanation 
of  major  provisions  of  H.R.  1578,  as 
amended. 

First,  the  bill  would  supply  statutory 
definitions  for  terms  used  in  the  new 
chapter  43. 

Second,  it  would  also  re^iffirm  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination,  and 
prohibit  acts  of  reprisal,  against  an 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  a  past,  current,  or  future 
military  obligation. 

Third,  H.R.  1578  would  provide  that 
reemployment  rights  protection  shall 
apply  to  an  individual  if  such  person's 
period  of  service,  with  respect  to  the 
employer  relationship  for  which  a  per- 
son seeks  reemployment,  does  not, 
with  certain  exceptions,  exceed  5  years. 

Fourth,  the  reported  bill  would  re- 
quire an  individual  to  report  for  reem- 
ployment within  certain  time  limits 
based  on  the  length  of  time  absent 
from  employment. 

Fifth,  additionally,  the  measure 
would  clarify  and  reaffirm  that  the 
timing,  frequency,  and  duration  of  a 
person's  military  training  or  service, 
or  the  nature  of  the  training  or  service, 
are  not  a  basis  for  denying  employment 
or  reemployment  protection.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  protection,  the  individ- 
ual could  not  exceed  the  service  limita- 
tions and  would  be  required  to,  when 
possible,  notify  his  or  her  employee  of 
an  upcoming  absence  from  employment 
because  of  a  military  commitment. 

Sixth,  H.R.  1578,  as  reported,  would 
reaffirm  that  a  protected  individual  is 
generally  entitled  to  reemployment  in 
the  same  position  which  the  person 
would  have  attained  if  he  or  she  had 
been  continuously  employed. 

Seventh,  the  Committee  bill  would 
require  an  employer  to  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  accommodate  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  a  protected 
person. 

EUghth,  the  measure  would  also  pro- 
vide that  a  protected  person  would,  at 
that  person's  request,  continue  to  be 
covered  by  employer-sponsored  insur- 
ance for  up  to  31  days  at  the  employer's 
expense  and  up  to  18  months  at  the  per- 
son's expense,  unless  the  employer 
chooses  to  fimd  the  entire  cost. 

Ninth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  provide  assistance  in 
obtaining    employment    or    reemploy- 
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ment  to  any  pc  rson  entitled  to  rights 
or  benefits  unde  r  chapter  43. 

Tenth.  H.R.  1^78,  as  amended,  would 
require  that  Federal  employees  be  pro- 
vided representation  by  the  Special 
Counsel  before  he  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  vhen  necessary  to  en- 
force reemploypient  rights  with  the 
Federal  Governii:ient. 

The  activatio  i  of  over  200,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Selei  ;ted  Reserve  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Psrsian  Gulf  war  has  re- 
minded all  of  u  3  of  the  importance  of 
employment  an(  I  reemployment  protec- 
tion for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  If  the  I  otal  force  concept  is  to 
succeed,  we  must  facilitate  noncareer 
military  service  by  minimizing  disrup- 
tion to  the  livts  and  careers  of  those 
who  contribute  ;o  our  national  defense. 
In  addition,  houever,  we  must,  to  the 
degree  possible,  minimize  disruption  to 
employers,  fellow  employees,  and  to 
the  community  I  believe  the  measure 
we  are  consider  ng  today  accomplishes 
those  goals. 

The  departmental  views  regarding 
H.R.  1578  submi i.ted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  April  11,  1991,  included  rec- 
ommendations for  certain  modifica- 
tions. We  appre<  iated  the  Department's 
suggestions  and  incorporated  most  of 
them  either  in  ;he  reported  bill  or  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  contunit  ;e€  bill.  The  remainder 
we  considered  u  mecessary  or  disagreed 
with  the  policy  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment, and  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
provide  a  brief  explanation  of  our  views 
regarding  these  recommendations. 

The  adminlsi  ration  proposal  sug- 
gested the  inclusion  in  chapter  43  of  a 
number  of  rul«s  of  construction  ex- 
pressing certa  n  policies  and  ap- 
proaches to  intirpreting  the  law.  The 
committee  bill  ( loes  not  follow  this  ap- 
proach. The  conmittee  bill  overrules 
the  line  of  case^  applying  a  reasonable- 
ness test  on  extended  military  service 
by  putting  a  [defined  limit  on  the 
length  of  such  service.  With  respect  to 
the  other  rules  of  construction  con- 
tained in  the  aimlnistration  proposal, 
the  committee  report  notes  the  com- 
mittee's endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  principal  Icourt  decisions  from 
which  these  rulas  have  been  taken.  The 
committee  did  ^ot  find  it  necessary  to 
codify  these  priiciples;  they  are  part  of 
the  law  which  ijemalns  undisturbed  by 
the  Congress'  acjtlon  today. 

The  Department  also  suggested  that 
the  word  "Federal"  be  added  between 
"competent"  aqd  "authority"  in  what 
is  now  section  t023<12)  of  the  reported 
bill  in  order  to  clarify  that  only  Fed- 
eral or  federally  funded  training  and 
duty  give  raise  [to  rights  for  members 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  committee 
believes  this  change  is  unnecessary  as 
that  intent  is  clear  in  the  definition  of 
"uniformed  sendees"  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2023(14)  of  t  le  committee  bill. 


The  Department  recommended  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  of  section 
2032(f)(2)  of  the  reported  bill: 

If  the  employer  Is  not  satisfled  with  the 
documentation  that  the  applicant  has  pro- 
vided, the  employer  may  make  further  In- 
quiries after  reinstating  the  applicant.  If  as 
a  result  of  such  further  Inquiries  by  the  em- 
ployer it  is  established  that  the  employee 
does  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the  eligibility 
criteria,  such  employee's  employment  and 
rights  and  benefits  under  this  chapter  may 
be  terminated. 

The  committee  feels  this  additional 
language  is  unnecessary  as  section 
2032(f)(2)  of  H.R.  1578,  as  amended, 
clearly  expresses  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  an  employer  shall  not 
avoid  a  reemployment  obligation  be- 
cause a  returning  employee  does  not 
have  the  demanded  documentation. 

Included  in  the  Department's  rec- 
onmiendations  was  a  provision  which 
would  have  eliminated  pension  protec- 
tion for  eligible  persons  participating 
in  defined  contribution  plans.  The  com- 
mittee disagrees  with  the  Department 
on  this  issue.  The  committee  believes 
that  service  in  the  military  is  to  be 
credited  for  both  vesting  and  benefit 
accrual  for  pension  purposes  if  the  ben- 
efit is  a  reward  for  length  of  service 
and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
benefit  would  have  accrued  had  the  em- 
ployee not  been  away  in  military  serv- 
ice. The  committee  Intends  that  this 
protection  should  apply  to  defined  con- 
tribution plans  so  long  as  the  specific 
plan  is  a  benefit  that  is  a  reward  for 
length  of  service. 

For  over  3  years,  an  executive  branch 
task  force  on  veterans'  reemployment 
rights,  which  included  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Defense, 
Justice,  and  0PM.  worked  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  revision  of  chapter  43.  On 
March  5.  1991.  a  proposed  bill  which  em- 
bodied the  task  force  recommendations 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration. H.R.  1578,  as  amended,  is 
similar  to  and  largely  derived  from  the 
administration  proposal.  We  worked 
closely  with  the  task  force  representa- 
tives, and  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  all  those  individuals. 
Because  of  the  very  technical  nature  of 
many  of  the  issues  involved,  their  ex- 
pertise, assistance,  and  guidance  was 
invaluable. 

There  follows  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  expressing  support  for 
the  bill. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  DC,  May  13, 1991. 
Hon.  Timothy  J.  Penny. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Penny:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
1578,  the  "Uniformed  Services  E^plojrment 
and  Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1991,"  on 
Tuesday.  May  14.  I  strongly  endorse  this  leg- 
islation. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  working  with  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies  to  develop  legislation 
to  overhaul  the  present  Veterans'  Reemploy- 


ment Rights  law.  This  law,  originally  passed 
In  1940,  has  been  amended  repeatedly  by  Con- 
gress and  has  been  subject  to  numerous 
court  interpretations  In  Its  50  plus  years  In 
existence.  (Consequently,  the  current  law  has 
become  more  difficult  and  cumbersome  to 
administer. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Administration  sent 
legislation  to  the  House  that  was  Intended  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
rights  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
It  would  also  alleviate  many  administrative 
problems  the  Department  faces  under  the 
current  reemployment  rights  law.  After 
transmittal  of  the  bill,  the  Administration 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  began 
working  together  to  fine  tune  the  legislation 
and  to  address  concerns  which  arose  during 
the  Reemployment  Rights  hearing  the  Com- 
mittee held  In  February. 

I  believe  this  effort  has  produced  a  bill 
which  will  secure  the  rights  of  active  duty 
service  members,  reservists  and  National 
Guard  members.  While  we  have  certain  con- 
cerns regarding  pension  benefits  and  the 
bill's  application  of  certain  procedural  provi- 
sions to  intelligence  agencies.  H.R.  1578 
makes  the  law  easier  to  understand  and  to 
administer  and  will  show  that  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  those  who  have 
served  their  country.  We  will  seek  to  address 
our  concerns  In  the  Senate. 

The  recent  events  In  the  Persian  Gulf  un- 
derscore the  need  for  military  personnel  and 
employers  to  be  able  to  understand  clearly 
their  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  call-up 
of  reservists  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  was 
the  largest  in  recent  times.  If  the  United 
States  is  going  to  rely  on  reservists  to  shoul- 
der a  larger  share  of  our  national  defense, 
those  reservists  must  know  their  Jobs  are  se- 
cure while  they  are  serving  their  country. 

The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  transmit- 
tal of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  Martdj. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Chris  Smith, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training,  and 
Employment,  and  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  for  their  support  and 
cooperation.  Additionally.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  and  to  Bob  Stump  for  enabling 
us  to  move  this  legislation  so  quickly. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  Bill  Clay. 
Ben  Gilman.  and  Gerry  Skorski  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation. They  made  several  excellent 
recommendations  concerning  provi- 
sions affecting  Federal  employees 
which  we  incorporated  in  H.R.  1578,  as 
reported. 

H.R.  1578.  as  amended,  is  a  good  and 
necessary  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1578.  as  amended,  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Employment  and  Re- 
employment Rights  Act  of  1991.  This  is 
the  longawalted  revision  of  the  veter- 
ans' reemployment  rights  laws  which 
has  been  closely  coordinated  between 
the   various   concerned  executive   de- 
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paxtments  and  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee. 

We  recognize  that  most  employees 
are  not  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
their  employers,  and  that  most  em- 
ployers are  supportive  of  military  serv- 
ice. H.R.  1578  is  intended  to  be  a  clear 
statement  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
between  employee  and  employer  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  pleased  the  administration 
strongly  supports  this  bill.  Hopefully, 
the  other  body  will  give  this  bill  the 
high  priority  it  deserves,  and  will  expe- 
dite its  consideration. 

It  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time,  because,  as  we  all  know,  reem- 
plo]rment  concerns  in  the  coming 
months  are  going  to  be  high  on  the  list 
of  many  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  when  they  return  home. 

Our  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
clarify  veterans'  reemployment 
rights— to  keep  what  has  worked  well, 
to  fix  what  hasn't,  and  In  the  process 
to  eliminate  some  problem  areas  that 
have  resulted  in  lawsuits  between  em- 
ployee and  employer. 

Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery  has 
wasted  no  time  In  bringing  this  very 
important  bill  to  the  floor,  and  Tim 
Penney  and  Chris  Smith,  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Education,  Training 
and  Employment,  carefully  studied  the 
whole  area  of  veterans'  reemployment 
rights  before  deciding  on  the  form  the 
bill  would  take.  I  commend  each  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  most  timely  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training  and  Employment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump],  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  begin,  too,  by 
thanking  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  ft-om  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny],  who,  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion and  working  through  a  rather 
lengthy  process,  came  up  with  a  very 
good  product.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  gentleman  ftom  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]  likewise,  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of  the 
Selected  Reserves  as  part  of  our  total 
forces  concept  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Persian  Oulf  conflict. 
During  this  period,  some  228,000  Ouards 
and  reservists  were  called  up,  of  which 
approximately  106,000  were  sent  to  the 
gulf,  almost  20  percent  of  the  537,000 
troops  in  the  region.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential that  we  ensure  that  the  Reserve 
component     remains     an     appealing 


choice,  capable  of  attracting  well 
qtialifled  and  dedicated  individuals. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  protection 
that  we  can  afford  these  men  and 
women  is  the  right  to  return  to  their 
civilian  jobs  without  suH'ering  any  loss 
of  benefits. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Federal  Government  has  required  em- 
ployers to  reemploy  members  of  the 
military  who  have  served  on  active 
duty.  The  veterans'  reemployment 
rights  statute  heis  been  effective  in 
serving  the  Interests  of  returning  vet- 
erans; however,  over  the  past  50  years 
the  statute  has  become  a  confusing  and 
sometimes  ambiguous  collection  of 
regulations  and  judicial  case  histories. 
The  Increasing  complexity  of  such 
matters  as  insurance  coverage  and  pen- 
sion plans  has  left  many  employers,  as 
well  as  returning  veterans,  unsure  of 
exactly  what  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  under  the  law. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
veterans'  reemployment  rights,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  established  a  task  force 
comprised  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Defense,  and  Justice,  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
to  develop  a  revision  to  this  section  of 
the  law— chapter  43  of  title  38.  On 
March  5  of  this  year,  after  more  than  3 
years  of  work  by  the  task  force,  the  ad- 
ministration presented  the  Congress 
with  recommendations  and  draft  legis- 
lation to  rewrite  the  veterans'  reem- 
ployment rights  statute. 

Concurrently,  the  Vetarans'  Affairs 
Committee  drafted  separate  legisla- 
tion—largely based  upon  the  work  of 
the  task  force.  On  March  7,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and 
Employment  held  a  hearing  on  this 
draft  legislation  and  subsequently  on 
March  21,  Mr.  Penny,  myself,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Stump  intro- 
duced H.R.  1578,  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Emplojrment  and  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  will  provide  both  re- 
turning veterans  and  their  employers  a 
clear  explanation  of  their  respective 
rights  and  obligations.  In  addition, 
H.R.  1578  will  expand  job  protection 
rights  to  cover  Federal  employees; 
eliminate  the  distinctions  in  treatment 
based  upon  the  categories  of  military 
service;  outlaw  employer  reprisals 
against  veterans  who  file  claims  under 
the  law;  provide  subpoena  power  to  the 
Labor  Department  to  investigate  alle- 
gations of  noncompliance;  and  extend 
the  time  period  for  job  protection  after 
active  duty  service.  Mr.  Penny  has  al- 
ready described  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  H.R.  1578,  so  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  the  sections  of  the  legislation  that 
were  peut  of  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered during  subcommittee  markup. 

First,  my  amendment  changed  the 
length  of  time  allowed  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  to  return  for  reemploy- 
ment. Under  my  amendment,  seriously 


disabled  veterans  would  have  up  to  2 
years  of  job  protection.  The  2-year  pe- 
riod Is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  se- 
riously injured  veterans  to  undergo  ap- 
propriate rehabilitation,  adjust  to 
their  new  disability,  and  learn  to  carry 
out  their  jobs  under  these  new  cir- 
cumstances. The  veteran  would  be  obli- 
gated to  inform  his  employer  of  his  In- 
tent to  return  to  his  job,  his  medical 
prognosis,  his  plans  for  rehabilitation, 
and  his  progress  in  rehabilitation. 

Second,  my  amendment  stipulates 
that  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $25,000  may 
be  imposed  upon  any  employer  who 
willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  provisions  of  the  reemploy- 
ment statute.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  veterans  reemployment  rights 
statute  is  to  foster  a  positive  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  returning 
veterans,  and  in  most  instances  this 
has  been  the  prevailing  result.  How- 
ever, in  cases  of  willful  violation  of  the 
law,  we  must  provide  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  discretion  to  Impose  civil 
penalties  against  recalcitrant  viola- 
tors. 

Finally,  my  amendment  added  a  pro- 
vision to  H.R.  1578  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  regarding  the  status  of  re- 
employment cases.  The  report  will  in- 
clude information  regairding  the  num- 
ber of  cases  being  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  number  of  cases 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department,  the 
number  of  pleadings  filed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  nature  and  status 
of  each  such  case,  an  analysis  of  any 
patterns  of  violations,  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendations for  future  administra- 
tive or  legislative  changes.  The  report 
will  be  due  on  February  1.  1992,  and 
subsequently  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
report  should  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  more  timely  gauge  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  veterans  reemployment 
rights  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  220,000  guards- 
men and  reservists  partlcli>ating  In  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  return  home,  it 
Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  ensure  that 
these  men  and  women  are  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  civilian  jobs  without 
delay  and  without  penalty.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  If  the  men  and  women  who 
have  risked  their  lives  for  their  fellow 
Americans  were  penalized  as  a  result  of 
their  services  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  1578.  the  Uniformed  Services 
Employment  and  Reemplosrment 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1578,  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vital  l^sla- 
tlon. 

a  1300 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom 
Alabama  [Mr.  Harris],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  flor  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker  J I  rise  today  In  strong 
support  of  H.F.  1578,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Emplcyment  and  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Ac  ;  of  1991. 

This  legislate  n  contains  many  need- 
ed changes  to  tie  employment  and  re- 
employment ri  fhts  of  our  veterans. 
These  changes  lire  needed  and  will  im- 
prove and  streigthen  existing  law  to 
help  protect  veterans'  rights.  Our  vet- 
erans have  rished  their  lives  to  fight 
for  our  country  and  in  some  Instances 
are  now  return  ng  home  to  find  their 
jobs  taken  frori  them.  I  believe  that 
our  veterans  des  erve  better. 

For  more  thai  i  50  years,  the  veterans 
reemployment  r  Ights  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  have  protected  the  employ- 
ment and  reem  jloyment  rights  in  the 
civilian  sector  of  members  of  the 
armed  services.  However,  with  the  re- 
cent situation  n  the  Persian  Gulf  it 
became  apparen  t  our  Nation  has  an  in- 
creasing depen(  ency  on  the  National 
Guardsman  anc  reservists  to  protect 
our  country's  interest  abroad.  These 
troops  are  now  returning  to  the  civil- 
ian sector  so  it  Is  especially  important 
that  we  ensure  •'  heir  employment  pros- 
pects. 

H.R.  1578  resclves  this  problem  and 
that  Mr.  Speake  r  is  why  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Chalrmar  Montgomery  and  sub- 
committee Chairman  Penny  for  ad- 
dressing this  important  issue  and  hope 
that  my  colleag  les  will  join  me  in  sup- 
iwrting  this  me4sure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rield  2  minute*  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters],  another 
member  of  our  cDmmittee. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  :  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Veterans  Employment  and  Re- 
employment Rig  hts  Act  of  1991.  I  would 
like  to  commenl  subcommittee  Chair- 
man Penny  for  his  diligent  work  in 
this  area.  In  adidition,  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  Chairman  Montgomery  for 
this  important  legisla- 
in  a  timely  manner, 
troops  are  returning 


helping  to  bring 

tlon  to  the  Qoor 

Thousands   of 


islatlon  ensures 


from  the  Persian  Gulf  weekly.  This  leg- 


the  employment  rights 


of  those  who  w<  re  called  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Iraq.  In  addition,  it 
tightens  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
and  appeal  process  for  veterans  who 
feel  they  have  ^»ot  been  treated  fairly 
under  the  act 

Past  experience  has  shown  that 
claims  under  tte  Veterans  Reemploy- 
ment Act  may  not  receive  timely  con- 
sideration. Consequently,  veterans  oc- 
hlre  private  counsel  to 
and  expeditious  han- 
dling of  their  cake. 
However,  many,  even  most  veterans 
under  this  law  are  of 
Income  status.  There- 


caslonally  must 
ensure  the  fair 


seeking  claims 
low  or  moderate 


fore,  legal  representation  might  very 
well  be  out  of  their  reach.  As  a  result, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  gives 
the  court  the  latitude  to  Include  legal 
fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses as  part  of  a  successful  settle- 
ment. 

This  type  of  court  discretion  already 
exists  for  civil  rights  claimants.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  decided, 
without  dissent,  that  veterans  deserve 
the  same  treatment. 

With  this  inclusion,  I  fully  support 
passage  of  the  legislation  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Tim  Penny 
and  Chris  Smith  worked  closely  with 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Defense, 
Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  developing  the  com- 
mittee bill.  It  is  largely  derived  from 
an  administration  proposal,  and  the 
guidance  and  advice  of  these  agencies 
were  extremely  helpful. 

Before  yielding  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  Joe 
Womack,  assistant  counsel  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  for  his 
hard  work  on  this  legislation.  Joe's 
skills  as  a  drafter  and  his  abundance  of 
knowledge,  patience,  and  common 
sense  have  made  him  invaluable  to  our 
committee.  Joe  will  be  leaving  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  Office  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  to  pursue  studies  at  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Al- 
though we  deeply  regret  his  leaving,  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  a  good  man 
like  Joe  should  dedicate  such  wonder- 
ful talents  to  strengthening  the  moral 
and  religious  fiber  of  our  society.  The 
church  will  be  gaining  a  wise  and  com- 
passionate teacher,  and  Joe  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  fellow  man  through  a 
greater,  more  significant  fonim.  We 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1578. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  only 
so  that  I  may  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  about 
Joe  Womack.  We  appreciate  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  on  the  committee 
over  these  past  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  1578,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SILVIO  O.  CONTE  NATIONAL  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  ACT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  794)  to  establish  the  Connecticut 
River  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  1— SILVIO  O.  CONTE  NATIONAL 
PISH  AND  wildlife  REFUGE  ACT 
SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Silvio  O. 
Conte   National    Fish   and   Wildlife   Refuge 
Act". 
SEC.  102.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  late  Silvio  O.  Conte's  many  con- 
tributions to  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation 
merit  establishing  a  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  his  honor. 

(2)  The  Connecticut  River  and  Its  riparian 
lands  are  unique  environmental  resources 
which  provide  habitat  for  significant  anad- 
romous,  migratory,  and  resident  fish;  migra- 
tory waterfowl;  and  other  wildlife  species. 
Including  such  threatened  or  endangered  spe- 
cies as  the  sbortnosed  sturgeon,  bald  eagle, 
Puritan  tiger  beetle,  dwarf  wedge  mussel, 
Jesup's  milk  vetch,  and  piping  plover. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  has  spent  over 
S6(X).000,000  to  clean  up  the  Connecticut  River 
and  improve  the  quality  of  Its  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  resulting  In  the  reestabllshment 
or  Improvement  of  the  populations  of  many 
species  such  as  the  Atlantic  salmon,  Amer- 
ican shad,  bald  eagle,  and  peregrine  falcon. 

(4)  The  Connecticut  River  valley  Is  home 
to  over  2,000,000  people,  and  environmental 
education  and  natural  resource  based  recre- 
ation opportunities  that  are  of  great  value. 

(5)  The  environment  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  is  under  enormous  stress  as  a 
result  of  Increased  pressure  from  commercial 
and  industrial  development. 

(6)  The  environmental  degradation  of  the 
Connecticut  River  and  Its  riparian  lands 
would  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  unique 
social,  educational,  and  environmental  as- 
sets and  would  devalue  the  significant  Fed- 
eral Investment  made  to  clean  up  the  river. 
SEC.  loa.  DEFINrnON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Titlfr— 

(1)  the  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the 
Silvio  O.  Conte  NaUonal  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Refuge  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  107; 

(2)  the  term  "affected  States"  means  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut; 

(3)  the  term  "refuge"  means  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  es- 
tablished by  section  1(M; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service; 

(5)  the  term  "selection  area"  means  the 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  of  the 
Connecticut  River  basin  from  Its  source  to 
the  sea  including  its  tributaries  and  water- 
sheds; and 

(6)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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SBC.  104.  B8TABUSHMENT  OF  REFUGE;  SELEC- 
TION OF  LANDS. 

(a)  E8TABLi8HMEa<T  OF  REFUGE.— There  Is 
hereby  established  the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge,  consisting  of 
the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

(b)  PtmpoSES.— The  purposes  of  the  refuge 
are — 

(1)  to  conserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the 
Connecticut  River  valley  populations  of  At- 
lantic salmon,  American  shad,  river  herring, 
shortnosed  sturgeon,  bald  eagles,  peregrine 
falcons,  osprey,  and  other  native  species  of 
plants,  fish,  and  wildlife; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  natural  diversity  of 
plant,  fish,  and  wildlife  species  within  the 
refuge  and  to  provide  for  their  conservation 
and  management; 

(3)  to  protect  species  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened,  or  Identified  as  candidates  for 
listing  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et.  seq.). 

(4)  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  water  qual- 
ity of  aquatic  habitat  within  the  refuge; 

(5)  to  fulfill  the  International  treaty  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  relating  to  fish 
and  wildlife;  and 

(6)  to  provide  opportunities  for  scientific 
research,  environmental  education,  and  rec- 
reational activities,  to  the  extent  compat- 
ible with  the  other  purposes  stated  In  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Selection  of  Lands.— within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  consulting  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, appropriate  State  and  local  officials 
and  private  conservation  organizations,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  define  and  designate  the  refuge  bound- 
aries. Including  all  subunits,  within  the  se- 
lection area;  and 

(2)  prepare  a  detailed  map  depleting  the 
refuge  boundaries  designated  under  para- 
graph (1),  which  the  Secretary  shall  keep  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  at  the 
offices  of  the  Service,  and  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  such  availability. 

(d)  Revisions.- The  Secretary  may  make 
such  minor  revisions  In  the  boundaries  of  the 
refuge  defined  and  designated  under  sub- 
section (c)(1)  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Title  or  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  property  within  the  ref- 
uge. 

SEC.  105.  ACQUISITION. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  for  inclusion  in 
the  refuge,  by  purchase,  gift,  or  lease,  such 
areas  of  land  and  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
(Including  permanent  conservation  ease- 
ments) within  the  boundaries  defined  and 
designated  under  section  104(c),  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Title.  All  land,  waters,  and  in- 
terests so  acquired  shall  be  part  of  the  ref- 
uge. 

SBC.  106.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister all  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  acquired  under  section  105  in  accord- 
ance with— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966 
(16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee)  and  the  Refuge  Recre- 
ation Act  (16  U.S.C.  460k-460k-4);  and 

(2)  the  purposes  of  the  refuge,  as  set  forth 
in  section  lM(b). 

(b)  Use  of  Other  Authority.— The  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  such  other  statutory  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  interpretive  education,  as  the  Secretary 


considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  refuge  as  set  forth  in  section 
104(b). 

SEC.  107.  SILVIO  a  CONTE  NATIONAL  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  FuNcmoNS.- There 
is  hereby  established  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  "Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Refuge  Advisory  Committee" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Committee")  which  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  matters  relating  to  the: 

(1)  Identification  of  areas  of  special  con- 
cern within  the  selection  area,  the  conserva- 
tion of  which  by  cooperative  agreement 
would  further  the  purposes  for  which  the  ref- 
uge is  established; 

(2)  identification  of  activities  within  or  re- 
lated to  the  selection  area  that  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  purposes  for  which  the  ref- 
uge is  established; 

(3)  provision  of  education  outreach  and  in- 
formational programs;  and 

(4)  establishment  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  private  landowners.  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  or  agencies,  and 
conservation  organizations,  with  respect  to 
wise  use  and  management  of  areas  of  special 
concern  and  the  conduct  of  activities  identi- 
fied under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Membership;  Terms.— The  advisory 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  15  Members, 
each  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  2  years,  as  follows: 

(1)  4  members,  including  1  from  each  of  the 
affected  states,  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Governor  of  each  state  as  representing  the 
cities  or  towns  bordering  the  Connecticut 
River  and  its  tributaries; 

(2)  4  members.  Including  one  from  each  of 
the  affected  states,  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Governor  of  each  state  as  representing 
state  agencies  with  responsibility  for  con- 
servation or  water  quality  programs; 

(3)  4  members,  including  1  from  each  of  the 
affected  states,  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Govefnor  of  that 
affected  state:  who  shall  represent  nonprofit 
conservation  organizations  or  citizens 
groups  with  a  direct  Interest  in  the  purposes 
of  the  refuge; 

(4)  1  member  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
Management  Conference; 

(5)  1  member  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and 

(6)  1  member  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(c)  QUAUFICATIONS.- Members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  have  expertise  or  dem- 
onstrated interest  in  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation matters. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate 1  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  be  its  (Chairman. 

(e)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  In  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(0  Compensation.— A  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  not  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  service  on  the  Committee. 

(g)  MAJORiry  VOTE.— The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  act  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof. 

(h)  TERMDJATION.-The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  function  during  the  two  years  nec- 
essary for  the  Secretary  to  establish  the  ref- 
uge boundaries,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  after 
that  time. 

SEC.     I0&    INTKRFRrrATION    AND    EDUCATICm 
CENTER 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  construct, 
administer,  and  maintain,  at  an  appropriate 


site  near  or  within  the  refuge,  an  aquatic  re- 
sources and  wildlife  interpretation  and  edu- 
cation center,  along  with  administrative  fa- 
cilities, to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  aquatic  resources 
and  wildlife  in  its  natural  habitats. 
TITLE  n— FISH  HABITAT  CONSERVATION 

ACT 
SBC.  901.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Fish  Habitat 
Conservation  Act. 

SBC.  MS.  FINDINGS. 

(1)  Fishery  resources  are  integral  compo- 
nents of,  and  play  an  essential  role  In, 
ecosystems  where  they  occur.  Self-sustain- 
ing fish  populations  are  far  more  biologically 
desirable  than  those  substantially  dependent 
on  artificial  production  systems.  Fish  have 
specific  habitat  requirements  that  are  essen- 
tial for  them  to  complete  their  life  cycle. 

(2)  Despite  statutory  mandates,  regula- 
tions and  programs  to  control  harvest  and 
prevent  environmental  degradation,  destruc- 
tion of  fish  habitat  has  played,  and  continues 
to  play,  a  significant  role  in  the  decline  of 
fish  populations.  Some  fish  populations  are 
so  depleted  as  to  warrant  protection  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
authority  to  acquire  fish  habitat  to  protect 
or  manage  it,  to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  other  purposes  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742a- 
742J)  and  the  Refuge  Recreation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  460k— 460k-4)  among  other  statues, 
but  has  rarely  used  that  authority. 

SEC.  MS.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  protect,  re- 
store and  conserve  important  fish  habitat. 

SBC.  904.  DBFINTnONa 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Title— 

(1)  the  term  "fish"  means  any  freshwater, 
dladromous,  and  estuarine  organism,  other 
than  a  marine  mammal  or  bird,  and  includes 
finfish,  shellfish,  crustaceans  and  other 
aquatic  organisms,  and  the  egg,  spawn,  spat, 
larval  and  other  Juvenile  stages  of  all  such 
organisms; 

(2)  the  term  "fish  habitat"  means  any 
area,  landward  of  mean  low  tide,  and  adja- 
cent wetlands,  on  which  fish  depend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  carry  out  their  life  proc- 
esses, and  includes — 

(A)  any  area  used  by  fish  for  spawning,  in- 
cubation, nursery,  rearing,  food  supply,  or 
migration;  and 

(B)  any  area  adjacent  to  the  aquatic  envi- 
ronment if  such  adjacent  area — 

(I)  contributes  elements,  such  as  the  input 
of  detrltal  material  or  the  promotion  of 
planktonic  and  Insect  populations  providing 
food,  which  make  fish  life  possible; 

(II)  protects  the  quality  of  water  supplies 
on  which  fish  are  dependent;  or 

(ill)  protects  the  aquatic  environment; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service;  and 

(4)  the  term  "System"  means  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  administered  under 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee). 
SBC.  900.  FISH  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

(a)  In  General.  —The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  periodically 
review  and  revise,  a  national  fish  habitat 
conservation  plan  which  shall  specify  the 
types  of  fish  habitat  which  should  be  given 
priority  with  respect  to  Federal,  State,  and 
other  acquisition.  This  plan  shall  identify 
types  of  fish  habitats  of  concern,  criteria  for 
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establishing  acaulsltlon  priorities  for  each 
ash  habitat  tyije,  and  gruldance  for  develop- 
babltat  conservation  plans. 
1  develop,  and  periodically 
regrlonal  fish  habitat  con- 
that  Identify  specific  fish 
habitat  to  be  Required;  determine  whether 
Federal  acqulsioon  of  specific  areas  Is  appro- 
priate; Identify .Twhere  appropriate,  modifica- 
tions in  the  management  of  fish  habitat  to 
help  achieve  thfe^  purposes  of  this  Title;  and 
establish  prlorimes  for  each  regrion. 

(b)  Consultation.  —The  Secretary  shall 
develop  the  plans  required  by  subsection  (a) 
after  consultation  with  the  following: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
fisheries  agencj,  and  other  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  M.ch  State; 

(3)  Indian  Tribes:  and 

(4)  other  inteijested  entiles  that  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  tlsh  conservation. 

(c)  Factors  To  Be  considered.  —The  Sec- 
retary, in  indentlfying  fish  habitats  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pi  in  required  by  subsection  (a) 
and  in  establlsilng  the  basis  for  priorities 
for  acquisition  of  those  areas;  shall  con- 
sider— 

(1)  the  estlmi  ted  cumulative  loss,  current 
rate  of  loss,  and  the  ttireat  of  future  losses  of 
each  fish  habita  t  type; 

(2)  the  contr  butlon  of  each  fish  habitat 
type  to— 

(A)  fishery  reiources; 
<B)  commerciul  fisheries; 

(C)  recreatiotal  fishing  and  other  outdoor 
recreation;  and 

(D)  maintenance  of  biodiversity;  and 

(3)  other  areis  or  concerns  the  Secretary 
considers  appro  jrlate. 

SBC.  tat.  IDENn  ilCATION  AND  ACQUISITION  OF 
FISH  HABITAT. 

(a)  In  GENERi  .L.— Not  later  6  months  after 
the  date  of  ens  ctment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  berln  identifying  and  acquiring 
in  accordance  irith  this  Title  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  i, herein  that  are  appropriate 
for  inclusion  ic  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  impor- 
tant fish  habits  t.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
fish  habitat  ( onservation  plans  prepared 
under  section  3 15  of  this  Title,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  ha  >itat  shall  be  based  on  those 
plans. 

(b)  AcQuisnioN  Priorities.— In  setting 
land  acqulsltl(  n  priorities  for  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  ai  d  Wildlife  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  gl"e  equal  consideration  to  fish 
habitat  as  is  gl  ven  to  other  types  of  habitat, 
and  shall  modify  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Land  iicquisition  Priorities  System 
Application  Manual  accordingly. 

SBC  W7.  ADMNI STRATION  OF  ACQUIREO  LANDS, 
WAT  ntS  AND  INTKRESTS. 

(a)  In  GENERi  lL.— All  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therelr    acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  thl  9  Title- 
CD  shall  be  Included  in  existing  National 

Wildlife  Refug»s  or  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  as  new  units  of  the  System, 
and  In  each  case,  shall  be  Itnown  as  a  "Na- 
tional Fish  anc]  Wildlife  Refuge"  and 

(2)  shall  be  administered  as  part  of  the  Sys- 
tem by  the  Se<lretary  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Wildjife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee)  and 
the  Refuge  Retreation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601c- 
4e0k-^). 

(b)  Pish  Haiitat  Protection  Purposes.- 
The  i>urpo8es  uf  any  unit  of  the  System  in 
which  are  incljided  any  lands,  waters  or  in- 
terests thereli  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Title  shall  incllude  the  following,  which  shall 


be  in  addition  to  any  other  purposes  of  the 
unit: 

(1)  the  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
fish,  wildlife,  plants  and  their  habitats; 

(2)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
water  quality  of  aquatic  habitats; 

(3)  protection  of  species  listed  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened,  or  identified  as  can- 
didates for  listing  pursuant  to  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1513  et 
seq.); 

(4)  conservation  of  migratory  birds; 

(5)  management  of  corridors  for  the  migra- 
tion and  dispersal  of  fish,  wildlife  and  plants; 

(6)  fulfillment  of  the  International  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife;  and 

(7)  provision  of  opportunities  for  scientific 
research,  envlrotunental  education,  and  rec- 
reational activities,  to  the  extent  compat- 
ible with  the  other  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Commercial  Fishing.- The  Secretary 
shall  not  acquire,  pursuant  to  this  Title, 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  on  which 
occur  commercial  fishing  activities  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

SEC.  908.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

On  the  date  on  which  the  President  sub- 
mits a  budget  to  the  Congress  each  year  pur- 
suant to  section  1105  of  Title  31,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report — 

(a)  listing  all  the  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein  identified  in  the  fish  habitat 
conservation  plans  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  Title 

(1)  for  the  acquisition  of  which  amounts 
are  included  In  the  President's  budget  or 

(2)  which  have  been  acquired;  and 

(b)  listing  those  areiis  of  fish  habitat  which 
the  Secretary  believes  are  appropriate  for  in- 
clusion In  the  System,  but  which  may  not  be 
acquired  under  this  Title. 

TITLE  m— COASTAL  WETLAND  GRANTS 

SEC.  301.  COSTSHARING  FOR  STATE  COASTAL 
WETLANDS  GRANTS. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— Section  305(d)(1)  of 
the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection 
and  Restoration  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3954(d)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "from  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  spent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consisting  of  monies  from  a  recur- 
ring source"; 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  amendment 
shall  apply  to  grants  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1992  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

TITLE  IV— MORRIS  K.  UDALL  NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SEC.  401.  REDESIGNATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  REFUGE. 

(a)  REDESIGNATION.— The  Buenos  Aires  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  located  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  is  redesignated  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Morris  K.  Udall  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(d)  References.— Any  reference  in  a  law, 
regulation,  map,  document,  paper  or  other 
record  of  the  United  States  to  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Morris  K.  Udall  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge". 

TITLE  V— CULEBRA  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

SBC  Ml.  HEADQUARTERS  FACIUTY  FOR 
CULEBRA  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REF- 
UGE. 

The  headquarters  facility  and  residence  for 
the  Culebra  National  Wildlife  Refuge  may  be 
constructed  on  lands  leased  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  a  long-term 
basis. 


TITLE  VI— PUBLIC  SAFETY  ON  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

SBC  Wl.  PUBUC  SAFETY  ON  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFB  REFUGES. 

The  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice shall  ensure  that  efforts  to  conserve  and 
manage  wildlife  populations  on  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  are  conducted  with  full  re- 
gard to  public  safety. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  STin)DS]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  794  is  an  omnibus 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  the  widely  respected 
and  sorely  missed  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Silvio  Conte,  shortly 
before  his  death. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
establish  a  national  fish  and  wildlife 
refuge  in  Silvio's  beloved  Connecticut 
River  Valley;  a  refuge  that  our  com- 
mittee voted  to  designate  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Connecticut  River 
was  known  as  the  prettiest  sewer  in 
America,  the  victim  of  agricultural 
and  urban  runoff,  overflowing  storm 
drains  and  pollution  from  paper  mills. 
By  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  river 
had  been  virtually  destroyed  as  a  rec- 
reational and  fisheries  resource. 

Silvio  Conte  led  the  fight  to  reclaim 
the  Connecticut,  to  clean  it  up.  to 
bring  back  its  fisheries,  and  to  restore 
its  beauty.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  won 
that  fight.  Today,  the  river  is  healthier 
by  far  than  it  was  three  or  four  decades 
ago.  But  that  very  success  has  created 
new  pressures  for  development  that 
could  undo  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  That  is  why  the  goal  of  H.R.  794 
is  permanent  protection;  to  identify 
areas  along  the  river  that  are  of  special 
importance  and  to  acquire  them  or  to 
otherwise  ensure  their  preservation  for 
as  long  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

During  committee  consideration,  we 
amended  the  bill  to  include  several  ad- 
ditional but  related  titles.  Title  n 
seeks  to  do  for  our  Nation  a  little  bit  of 
what  the  Conte  bill  will  do  for  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley.  More  than  30 
percent  of  the  native  freshwater  spe- 
cies found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  endangered,  threatened  or 
otherwise  imperiled.  The  main  reason 
is  destruction  of  habitat.  Accordingly, 
the  title  directs  the  fish  and  wildlife 
service  to  identify  important  fisheries 
habitat  and  to  give  it  a  status  equal  to 
that  accorded  to  wildlife  habitat  when 
setting  priorities  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  refuge  lands. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  directs  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  that  ef- 
forts to  conserve  and  manage  wildlife 
populations  on  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
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uges  are  conducted  with  full  regard  to 
public  safety.  This  title  was  prompted 
by  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
to  the  committee  about  potential  risks 
to  the  public  from  certain  activities 
conducted  on  at  least  one  refuge.  The 
directive  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
public  safety  considerations  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  management 
of  refuge  operations. 

Other  titles  have  been  added  to  the 
bill  to  encourage  broader  State  partici- 
pation in  the  National  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Program,  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  at  the  Culebra 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  redesignate  the  Buenos 
Aires  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Ari- 
zona as  the  Morris  K.  Udall  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

I  would  note  that  our  committee 
only  very  rarely  votes  to  name  a  wild- 
life refuge  after  an  individual.  Refuges 
are  not,  after  all,  post  offices.  But  I 
doubt  there  is  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  would  argue  with  either  of  the  two 
exceptions  we  have  made  in  this  bill. 
Silvio  Conte  was  the  leading  sports- 
man-legislator of  his  time;  Mo  Udall, 
the  leading  conservationist — a  conserv- 
ative in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word. 
By  identifying  the  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem closer  with  their  names,  their  en- 
ergies, their  ideals,  their  accomplish- 
ments and  their  values,  we  do  not  so 
much  honor  them  as  bring  reflected 
honor  upon  the  Refuge  System  itself. 

In  closing,  let  me  just  say  that  this 
legislation  was  developed  and  consid- 
ered in  the  bipartisan  tradition  of  our 
conunittee.  Thanks  are  due,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  Mr 
YoirtiG  and  to  our  full  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Jones.  The  bill  includes  rec- 
ommendations made  to  our  committee 
by  the  executive  branch  and  the  public; 
it  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of  our  coun- 
try; it  authorizes  no  additional  funds, 
and  it  includes  a  fitting  tribute  to  two 
of  the  finest  people  ever  to  serve  in  this 
House. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  threatening,  but 
I  do  have  to  warn  Members  that  if 
Silvio  Conte  were  here  with  us  today, 
and  who  knows,  he  may  be,  I  suspect  he 
would  accord  any  Member  who  votes 
against  this  bill  the  same  treatment  he 
has  accorded  in  the  past  to  low-flying 
and  slow-moving  geese. 

I  hope— and  believe— that  we  will  ap- 
prove this  legislation  today  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically,  and  that 
the  other  body  will  act  with 
uncharacteristic  speed  to  send  the 
measure  to  the  White  House  to  be 
signed  into  law. 

0  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  strongly  suspect,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 


that  Mr.  Conte  is  here  in  some  way  and 
I  would  suspect  also  that  he  would  wish 
off  on  any  Member  who  voted  against 
this  legrislatlon  a  plague  of  honeybees. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
those  two  gentleman  in  the  way  that 
we  have  chosen  to,  particularly  naming 
the  Buenos  Aires  Wildlife  Refuge  after 
our  friend.  Congressman  Udall.  It  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  him  and  by 
his  family.  It  is  a  refuge  that  he  waa 
particularly  close  to,  and  I  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arizona  delegation  are  honored 
by  the  actions  of  the  committee  in  rec- 
ognizing his  service  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  to  manage  the  bill  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
794  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

As  passed  and  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. H.R.  794  contains  several  titles. 
The  legislative  history  and  intent  of 
the  committee  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  can  be  found  in  the  re- 
port filed  to  accompany  the  bill. 

One  provision  offered  as  part  of  the 
committee  amendment  requires  that 
conservation  and  management  of  wild- 
life populations  on  refuges  are  con- 
ducted with  full  regard  to  public  safe- 
ty. The  committee  is  including  this 
language  to  highlight  the  need  to  be 
aware  of  public  safety  concerns.  It  is 
not  intended  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
activity  occurring  on  a  refuge  that  has 
been  deemed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  be  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  spend  just  a 
few  moments  addressing  the  two  titles 
of  this  bill  which  refer  to  our  col- 
leagues. Title  I  establishes  a  wildlife 
refuge  in  honor  of  the  late  Silvio 
Conte.  Silvio  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  I  believe 
we  are  doing  right  by  creating  a  wild- 
life refuge  in  his  part  of  the  world  in 
his  honor. 

As  much  as  I  admired  and  respected 
Silvio  Conte,  title  IV  of  this  bill  is 
even  more  important  to  me  personally. 
This  title  renames  the  Buenos  Aires 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  after  our  re- 
cently departed  colleague.  Mo  Udall. 

I  have  served  with  Mo  on  the  Interior 
Committee  since  I  first  came  to  the 
House  in  1973.  Mo  was  a  leader  in  pro- 
moting the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  As  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  he  was  responsible  for  doz- 
ens of  bills  that  set  aside  land  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations. 

Mo  and  I  did  not  always  agree  on  the 
terms  of  legislation  but  he  was  always 
a  gentleman.  Whether  we  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed. I  could  count  on  him  to  be  fair, 
and  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. Further.  Mo  fought  hard  for  his 


ideals.  He  did  not  support  land  preser- 
vation because  it  was  the  politically 
correct  thing  to  do.  or  because  it  was 
the  most  popular  topic  in  the  media 
this  week.  Mo  truly  believed  in  what  he 
was  fighting  for,  and  for  that  he  should 
be  given  great  credit. 

Mo  supported  the  creation  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  his  home  State  of  Arizona.  It  was  es- 
tablished to  protect  various  endan- 
gered species.  When  an  opportunity 
came  to  expand  the  refuge  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  Mo  was  first  in  line  In 
seeing  that  land  was  added.  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  this  refuge  serve  as  a 
tribute  for  his  great  work  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  seen 
Members  leave  this  body  during  our 
time  here  in  the  House.  I  think  the  two 
Members  we  are  honoring  today  de- 
serve unanimous  support  for  their 
achievements  and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  794,  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  fish  and  wildlife  refuge  in 
the  Connecticut  River  refuge  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Basin.  I  want  to  complinient  ttie 
chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Studds,  for  his  work  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  fk)or,  which  woukJ  also  name 
the  Connecticut  River  refuge  after  our  recently 
deceased  colleague,  Silvio  Conte,  wtx)  origi- 
nally sponsored  this  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  thiat  the  largest 
segments  of  ttie  refuge  are  expected  to  in- 
clude the  Connecticut  River's  headwaters  and 
wetland  areas  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as 
it  enters  Long  Island  SourKJ.  The  Long  Island 
Sound  study  has  found  thai  a  significarrt  por- 
tion of  tfie  nutrient  k>ading  which  is  literally 
cfioking  the  life  out  of  the  Sound  originates 
from  sources  in  ttie  Sound's  watershed,  in- 
cluding the  Connecticut  River.  By  establishing 
a  refuge  that  will  protect  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er's vital  headwaters  and  wetiands  near  the 
Sound,  this  legislation  will  provide  important 
assistarKe  to  ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  tfie  in- 
flux of  nubients  which  cause  such  severe 
harm  to  tfie  Sound.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  I  tfiank  tfie  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  794.  the  Connecticut  River 
Fish  and  WikHife  Refuge  Act  By  passing  ttiis 
bili  we  pay  homage  to  two  former  Members  of 
this  body,  arxJ  two  ctose  friends  of  mine,  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte  and  Congressman 
Morris  K.  UdalL  Both  Congressman  Conte  arxl 
Congressman  Udall  devoted  a  targe  part  of 
their  careers  to  preserving  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronment and  wikjiife.  I  can  think  of  no  honor 
more  befitting  these  two  coHeagues  than  nanv 
ing  these  two  fish  and  wiklife  refuges  after 
tfiem. 

Last  year  the  Long  Island  Sound  Study 
Commission  compteted  an  extensive  report  on 
tfie  environmental  status  of  tfie  Sound.  The  re- 
suits  were  not  good.  The  Sound's  ecosystem 
is  in  grave  danger;  ttie  western  part  of  ttie 
Sound  tias  suffered  nearty  complete  oxygen 
depletion.  Ttie  report  estimated  ttiat  it  will  cost 
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at  least  $5^/^  tjillion  to  clean  up  Long  Island 
Sound. 

The  Connecticut  River  feeds  into  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  arid  while  contaminants  from  in- 
coming rivers  are  by  no  means  the  only 
source  of  the  S  Bund's  problems,  they  do  con- 
tribute. Recent  efforts  to  clean  up  the  river 
have  been  a  b< )  help  to  the  health  and  viabil- 
ity of  ttie  Sound,  but  rapidly  increasing  rec- 
reational use  md  development  threaten  the 
progress  we  have  made. 

The  additional  fish  and  wildlife  refuges,  es- 
pecially those  located  near  the  mouth  of  ttie 
river  wtiere  it  efnpties  out  into  the  Sound,  are 
crucial.  They  w^ll  help  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  the  Cf)nnecticut  River  and  help  pre- 
serve the  delicfate  balance  of  life  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound.      I 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
794.  [ 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  794,  leg^lation  which  establishes  the 
Silvio  O.  Contel  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge along  ttie  Connecticut  River.  This  action  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  a  man  wtx)  was  dedicated  to 
ttie  protection  |and  enhancement  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  During  his  tenure  on 
ttie  Migratory  9ird  Conservation  Commission, 
80  new  wildlif^  refuges  were  approved,  pro- 
tecting over  3  Nllion  acres  of  wildlife  hatxtat. 
I  enjoyed  workifig  with  him  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wetlands  j  Conservation  Act,  a  program 
ttiat  is  restoring  waterfowl  habitat  and  protect- 
ing wetlands  Jiroughout  North  Amenca.  His 
love  of  the  outdoors  will  long  be  remembered 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Silvio  O.  Conte 
National  Fish  ahd  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a  fine  way 
to  memorialize  Ihis  conservationist. 

Mr.  Speaker!  at  ttie  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  markup  of  ttie  tiill,  my 
colleague,  Cotigressman  Young,  amended 
the  text  to  inclifto  tribute  to  another  one  of  our 
distinguished  Colleagues,  Congressman  Mo 
Udall.  The  amendment  renames  the  Buenos 
Aires  National ;  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Arizona  as 
the  "Morris  K.  Udall  National  Wikilife  Refuge." 
This  actkHi  is  »  fine  way  of  recognizing  Con- 
gressman Uda  I's  involvement  in  ttie  preserva- 
tion of  our  outc  oor  treasures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I  support 
its  adoprtion.     | 

Mr.  FIELDS.i  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  794,  legislation  establishing  the  Silvio 
Conte  National  Fish  and  WikJIife  Refuge  along 
ttie  Connectioi  River. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  many  con- 
late  Silvio  Conte  made  to 
jlife  resources  of  our  Natk)n.  I 
is  appropriate  to  establish  the 
Silvio  Conte  National  Fish  and  WikJIife  Refuge 
in  his  honor,    j 

Mr.  Speaker  title  VI  of  H.R.  794  addresses 
an  issue  that  l|  would  like  to  briefly  share  with 
my  colleagues]  SpecificaMy,  sectkjn  601  of  the 
bill  directs  ttie  Fish  and  Wiklife  Service  to  en- 
sure ttiat  effort^  to  conserve  and  manage  wild- 
life popuiationa  on  national  wikJKfe  refuges  be 
conducted  witr  full  regard  for  pubik:  safety. 
TNs  dvective  originates  from  litigation  involv- 
ing ttie  Masorl  Neck  National  WikSife  Refuge 
in  Vifginia.  Tlifs  refuge  became  a  part  of  ttie 
refuge  system  In  1 969,  and  for 
20  years  the  pfaputatkxi  of  white-tailed  deer  on 
ttiat  refuge  his  been  allowed  to  grow  un- 
ctwcfced.  In  fa  It,  studies  and  monitoring  of  ttie 


tributions  ttiat  j 
ttie  fish  and 
firmly  believe 


deer  have  indcated  ttiat  the  population  has 
expkxJed  to  the  point  ttiat  some  control  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1989,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Servrce  moved  toward  controlling  ttie  deer 
herd  by  offering  a  hunt  on  ttie  refuge  under 
the  auttiority  of  ttie  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Administration  Act  of  1966. 

The  Fish  and  Wiktiife  Service  hekl  the  hunt 
and  was  sut>sequently  sued  t>y  the  Humane 
Sodety  of  the  United  States.  The  court  was 
unable  to  rule  in  the  case,  and,  in  1990,  the 
Fish  and  WikJIife  Service  again  proceeded 
with  a  hunt  for  white-tailed  deer  for  manage- 
ment purposes.  As  a  result,  ttie  Humane  Soci- 
ety of  ttie  United  States  again  sought  an  in- 
junction by  the  court  on  ttie  hunt,  which  was 
subsequently  dented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  providing  my 
colleagues  with  this  txief  history  is  to  estat)lish 
the  fact  ttiat  ttie  Fish  and  WikJIife  Service  has 
managed,  and  is  managing,  the  white-tailed 
deer  population  at  ttie  Mason  Neck  WikJIife 
Refuge  in  a  responsitile  manner.  The  hunt  is 
strictly  monitored  to  provkJe  the  public  with 
this  hunting  opportunity  and  to  allow  profes- 
sional wikJIife  biologists  to  employ  ttie  proper 
use  of  this  activity  as  a  management  tool.  The 
Fish  and  WikJIife  Servkie  is  administering  ttie 
hunt  with  a  number  of  restrictions,  such  as 
limiting  the  number  of  hunters,  creating  buffer 
zones  along  the  refuge  boundary,  requiring 
hunter  safety  and  proficiency  testing,  requiring 
that  hunters  wear  orange  clothing,  and  limiting 
tiie  hunt  to  shotguns  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Service  has  acted  property 
to  safeguard  publk:  safety  for  resklents  living 
near  Mason  Neck  WikJIife  Refuge  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  hunt  does  not  adversely  affect 
any  of  the  endangered  species  that  are  found 
in  this  area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing  me  to 
provide  some  historical  balance  on  this  issue, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on 
H.R.  794. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouW  like  this  ofjportunity  to  thank  Gerry 
Studds,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  on  Fistieries  and  WikJIife  Con- 
sen/ation  and  the  Environment,  for  his  exper- 
tise in  handling  fistieries  and  wildlife  issues.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  all  of  those  wtx)  care  for 
the  environment  in  support  of  H.R.  794,  a  tiill 
whch  would  take  steps  to  establish  a  natk)nal 
fish  and  wildlife  refuge  in  the  ConnectKut 
River  basin.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  late 
Representative  Silvio  Conte,  wtio  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  H.R.  794.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  Representative  Conte,  supported 
and  worked  for  the  improvement  of  ttie  Corv 
nectKut  River  over  the  years,  arxt  eilways 
spoke  proudly  of  his  close  ties  to  this  river 
whk;h  runs  through  both  of  our  districts.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  ConnectKut  River  was  seri- 
ously polluted  and  was  a  potential  threat  to 
the  environment  and  to  ttie  surrounding  com- 
munities. However,  through  ttie  stalwart  efforts 
of  Silvk)  Conte  and  ottiers  we  have  been  at)le 
to  pass  several  Federal  initiatives  which  great- 
ly improved  the  water  quality  of  ttie  Connecti- 
cut River. 

Ttie  Connecticut  River  is  ttie  largest  river  in 
l^w  England  and  runs  from  New  Hampshire 
ttirough  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  one  of  New  Eng- 
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land's  most  treasured  natural  resources  and  a 
valuable  asset  from  a  recreatk>nal  as  well  as 
a  commercial  standpoint.  It  is  with  great  pride 
ttiat  I  point  out  ttiat  H.R.  794  woukl  create  ttie 
Silvk)  O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wikllife  Ref- 
uge on  specifK  lands  and  waters  whKh  are 
part  of  ttie  Connecticut  River  Basin. 

In  addition,  this  bill  woukl  establish  a  na- 
tional fish  hat>itat  consen/ation  program  and 
advance  a  vital  fish  environment  program  in 
ttie  United  States.  It  woukj  promote  the  pres- 
ervation, improvement,  and  restoration  of  this 
essential  program.  Recent  estimates  conclude 
ttiat  our  native  freshwater  fish  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  rapidly  dwindling 
and  some  species  are  nearing  extinction.  This 
bill  would  encourage  the  equal  protection  of 
both  watertowl  and  endangered  species  hat>i- 
tats  with  the  fish  hatxtat. 

H.R.  794  would  also  extend  our  coastal  wet- 
lands grant  program,  and  would  alk>w  addi- 
tional States  to  receive  matching  Federal 
grants,  thereby  promoting  the  protectkin  of  our 
coastal  weUanid. 

All  of  these  programs  Included  under  this  bill 
would  greatiy  improve  the  Connectcut  River 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Long  Island 
Sound.  I  am  pleased  to  stand  in  support  of 
this  measure  that  will  boVh  honor  Silvk)  Conte 
and  do  so  much  to  protect  pertiaps  the  great- 
est natural  treasure  in  New  England,  ttie  Corv 
nectk:ut  River. 

Statement  of  the  Cmr  of  Springfield, 

MA— Mayor  Mary  E.  Hurley 
The  city  of  Sprlnerfleld.  Massachusetts  sup- 
ports passage  of  H.R.  794  to  establish  the 
Connecticut  River  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Refuge.  The  Connecticut  River  Is  a  vital 
natural  resource  which  Hows  through  four 
New  England  states.  It  provides  a  critical 
habitat  for  a  variety  of  Osh  and  wildlife  spe- 
cies that  are  native  to  the  Northeast.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  Is 
populated  with  over  2,000,000  people.  It  Is  cru- 
cial that  the  strides  made  In  restoring  the 
vitality  of  Connecticut  River  be  strength- 
ened. Passage  of  this  legislation  will  ensure 
access  to  quality  recreational  opportunities 
and  assure  the  protection  of  an  Integral  re- 
source In  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

Springfield  Is  Interested  In  being  an  active 
participant  In  conjunction  with  the  federal 
government  In  guaranteeing  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  this  bill  can  be  realized.  A  truly 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honor- 
able Silvio  Conte,  would  be  to  not  only  des- 
ignate the  Connecticut  River  as  a  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  to  commit  the 
resources  to  establish  facilities  that  will  en- 
gender and  teach  future  generations  al>out 
the  Connecticut  River. 

The  City  of  Springfield  offers  Its  ongoing 
support  of  H.R.  794  with  the  goal  of  creating 
a  national  tribute  to  an  individual  who  was 
Instrumental  in  the  protection  of  the  natural 
environment  and  to  the  Connecticut  River  as 
a  vital  Interstate  resource. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  794,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Connecticut 
River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  legislation 
Is  important  in  to  ways.  It  estat)lishes  much 
needed  protection  for  ttie  Connectcut  River 
Basin,  which  is  the  largest  river  basin  in  New 
England.  It  establishes  a  fish  habitat  consen/a- 
tkvi  program  under  whk:h  ttie  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wiklife  Servk:e  is  to  protect,  restore,  acquire, 
and  conserve  Important  fish  hatiitat.  It  also  ex- 
pands a  number  of  States  eligible  for  Federal 
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grants  under  the  National  Coastal  Wetlauids 
Grant  Program. 

The  other  important  aspect  to  this  legislation 
is  ttiat  it  names  the  refuge  as  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  naming 
of  this  refuge  Is  a  fitting  tritxjte  to  our  friend 
and  former  colleague  who  worked  tirelessly  in 
Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  to  conserve 
valuable  natural  resources  by  working  to  ac- 
quire arKJ  protect  our  Nation's  refuges. 

One  of  Silvio's  major  projects  was  In  pro- 
tecting the  Connecticut  River  Basin.  He  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  area,  and  had  he 
not  passed  away,  he  woukj  have  t>een  right 
here  on  the  House  floor  making  one  of  his 
persuasive  and  colorful  speeches  in  support  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  I  proposed  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  ttiat  resolved 
that  Mr.  Conte's  contritxitions  tie  memorialized 
in  a  new  haven  for  wildlife  arxj  fish  atong  his 
beloved  Connectkiut  River.  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  accepting  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  in  naming  this  refuge  after 
our  good  friend,  Silvio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  resolutk>n  that  was 
adopted  t>y  ttie  Commissk>n. 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  on  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  for  twenty- 
six  years  commencing  on  February  1,  1966. 
and  continuing  until  his  death  on  February 
8,  1991,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conte's  utmost  concern  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's migratory  bird  resources  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  80  new  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  that  provide  a  gift  of 
over  one  million  acres  of  wild  lands  and  wa- 
terfowl habitat  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conte  crafted  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation  to  protect  and  Improve 
our  environment  Including  the  landmark 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
of  1989.  which  he  coauthored  and  which  pro- 
vides up  to  S2S  million  annually  for  wetland 
and  waterfowl  habitat  preservation  and  res- 
toration, thereby  expanding  the  role  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conte  championed  congres- 
sional funding  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  thereby  effecting  Federal  lead- 
ership In  the  propagation,  conservation,  and 
restoration  of  sea-run  fishes  Including  the 
Atlantic  salmon  In  which  he  had  an  espe- 
cially keen  Interest;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  on  Its  own 
l>ehalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  people 
expresses  Its  deepest  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Conte,  fellow  coUeaerue,  statesman,  and 
consummate  conservationist,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Mr.  Conte's  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  this  Commission 
and  to  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources  be  memorialized  In  a  new  haven 
for  wildlife  and  fish  along  his  beloved  Con- 
necticut River  that  when  established  will 
bear  the  name  of  Silvio  O.  Conte  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  ttiis  legisiatxxi  to  establish 
the  Silvio  Conte  Fish  and  WikNife  Refuge.  It  is 


with  great  pride  that  I  speak  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  My  home  State  was  named  for  this 
400-mile-long  body  of  water.  Connectk^  is  an 
lnd»n  word  whk:h  means  "winding  river."  And 
Connecticut's  capital  city — Hartford— also  de- 
rived its  name  from  this  great  river  wtiich  ftows 
through  the  New  England  States.  Hartford  re- 
fers to  the  great  red  deer,  the  hart,  as  it 
crosses  or  fords  ttie  river. 

Since  settlers  cok>nized  Connecticut,  the 
Connecticut  River  has  t>een  a  source  of  liveli- 
hood and  joy  for  ttie  people  in  New  England. 
It  has  provided  a  means  to  exchange  com- 
merce; a  source  of  recreation  and  sport;  and 
a  site  of  t)eauty  and  pleasure.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  watched  the  health  of  the  river  sk>wty 
tXJt  surely  return.  But  those  of  us  close  to  tt>e 
Connectk;ut  River  know  that  It  still  has  a  ways 
to  go.  As  generations  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  the  river  in  the  past,  establishing  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  will  be  a  step  in  ttie 
right  direction  to  preserving  this  river  t>asin  for 
generations  to  come. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  this  refuge  will  bear  the 
name  of  the  late  Representative  Silvio  Conte 
so  tfiat  his  great  support  for  New  England's 
natural  resources  will  never  t)e  forgotten.  With 
the  ConnectKut  Fish  and  WikHife  Refuge. 
Representative  Conte's  dedk:ation  to  presen/- 
ing  the  health  of  the  environment  will  be  cap- 
tured in  precisely  a  way  he  would  have  want- 
ed it  to  be. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  794.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish  the 
Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Refuge  along  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1991 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1370)  to  reauthorize  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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sccncm  i.  short  irrut. 

This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Authorization 
Act  of  1991". 

SBC  t.  NATIONAL  SKA  GRANT  OFFICX. 

(a)  Maintknance  or  Office.— Section  204(a) 
of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1123(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain,  within 
the  Administration,  a  program  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program. 
The  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
shall  consist  of  the  financial  assistance  and 
other  activities  provided  for  In  this  Act,  and 
shall  \»  administered  by  a  National  Sea 
Grant  Office  within  the  Administration.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  long-range  plan- 
ning guidelines  and  priorities  for,  and  ade- 
quately evaluate,  this  program.". 

(b)  Oversight.— Section  a04(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1123(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  ";  and"  and 
Inserting  a  semicolon; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  oversee  the  operation  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  Office  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.". 

8KC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION. 

Subsections  (a)  through  (c)  of  section  212  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1131(a)-(c))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  20S 
and  208  of  this  Act,  and  section  3  of  the  Sea 
Grant  Program  Improvement  Act  of  1976  (33 
U.S.C.  1124a),  an  amounts 

"(1)  for  fiscal  year  1991,  not  to  exceed 
$44,396,000; 

"(2)  for  fiscal  year  1992,  not  to  exceed 
$46,014,000; 

"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1993.  not  to  exceed 
$47,695,000; 

"(4)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  not  to  exceed 
$49,443,000;  and 

"(5)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  not  to  exceed 
$51,261,000. 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  l)e  appro- 
priated for  administration  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding section  209,  by  the  National  Sea 
Grant  Office  and  the  Administration,  an 
amount — 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1991.  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000; 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1992.  not  to  exceed 
$2,600,000; 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1993.  not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000; 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  not  to  exceed 
$2,800,000;  and 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1995,  not  to  exceed 
$2,900,000. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  suttsectlons  (a)  and  (c)  shall  not  l>e 
available  for  administration  of  this  Act  by 
the  National  Sea  Grant  Office,  or  for  Admin- 
istration program  or  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  sums  authorized  under 
sul)8ectlon  (a),  there  Is  authorized  to  t)e  ap- 
proi>rlated  for  priority  oyster  disease  re- 
search under  section  205  of  this  Act.  an 
amount— 

"(1)  for  fiscal  year  1962,  not  to  exceed 
$1,400,000; 

"(2)  for  fiscal  year  1993.  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000; 

"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000; 
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"(4)  for 
S3.000.000.". 


BKC    4.    RKPCAL 


flscil   year  1995.   not  to  exceed 


(a)  REPEAL 

Sea  Grant 
1125)  Is  repealed 

(b)  Conforming 

(1)  The  National 
gram  Act  (33  U 

(A)  In  sectlo^ 
tions  206  and 
a05"; 

(B)  In  section 
tlons  206  of  thia 

(C)  In  sectloi 
after  the  semlci  >lon 

(D)  by  striking 
ignatlng  the 
Ingly; 

(E)  In  section 
tlons  205  and 
205";  and 

(F)  In  section 

(2)  Section 
Nonlndlgenous 
and     Control 
4741(bX4HA)) 

"(A)  13.375.00( 
tlonal  Sea  Gr^nt 
U.S.C.    1121   et 
S2.SOO.000  tc 
region:  and" 

SBC.  &  RKPCAL 


OP    STRATEGIC    MARINI    RX- 
SBAttCH  PROGRAM. 

-Section  206  of  the  National 
College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C. 


fuiid 
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AMENDMENTS.— 

Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 

3.C.  1121  et  seq.)  Is  amended— 

204(c)(3)  by  strlldng  "sec- 

206"   and   inserting  "section 

206(b)(3)  by  strlldng  "or  sec- 
title"; 

208(c)(5)  by  Inserting  "and" 
n; 

section  208(c)(6)  and  redes- 
s^bsequent  paragraph  accord- 

209(bHl)  by  strlldng  "sec- 
206"   and   inserting  "section 

209(c)(1)  by  striking  "or  206". 

1301(b)(4)(A)        of        the 

Aquatic  Nuisance  Prevention 

Act     of     1990     (16     U.S.C. 

Is  {amended  to  read  as  follows: 

to  fund  grants  under  the  Na- 

College  Program  Act  (33 

seq.).    and    of  this   amount. 

grants  in  the  Great  Lakes 


OF  MARINE  AFFAIRS  AND  RE- 
SOU  RCE  MANAGEMENT  OfPROVE- 
MChT  GRANTS. 

Section  211  0 :  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  i  ct  (33  U.S.C.  1130)  is  repealed. 

The  SPELAICER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  lule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [M-.  Hertel]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman] 
will  be  recogi  lized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTlilL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  t  ime  as  I  may  consume. 

H.R.  1370  leauthorizes  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  through 
1995,  setting  separate  authorization 
levels  for  the  Sea  Grant  "core"  Pro- 
gram and  for  administrative  expenses. 
For  fiscal  yefer  1992,  the  bill  provides  a 
total  of  S50.0  [4.000,  including  S46.014.000 
for  sea  grant  s  core  research  programs, 
$2,500,000  for  administrative  expenses, 
and  funding  jfor  priority  national  oys- 
ter disease  i  research.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  biil  provides  a  4-percent  ad- 
justment forj inflation,  using  the  fiscal 
year  1966  apdroprlation  of  $39,000,000  as 
abase. 

In  its  efforts  to  streamline  and  im- 
prove the  Saa  Grant  College  Program, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  FisherleB  recommended  repeal  of 
two  sections!  of  current  law,  with  the 
understandio  g  that  marine  policy  and 
strategic  iiitiatives  will  continue 
under  the  coi«  research  program. 

Section  4  c  f  H.R.  1370  repeals  section 
206  of  the  Niitional  Sea  Grant  College 
Program,  tie  Strategic  Marine  Re- 
search Program.  Section  5  repeals  sec- 
tion 211,  whlph  provided  for  the  marine 
affairs  and  resource  management  im- 
provement grants. 


H.R.  1370  acknowledges  the  necessity 
for  a  directed  approach  to  continue  re- 
search to  combat  oyster  diseases,  by 
authorizing  this  program  under  a  sepa- 
rate line  item.  It  will  also  permit  vital 
control  and  erradication  of  aquatic 
nuisances,  such  as  the  menanclng  zebra 
mussel,  to  continue. 

The  bill  restores  the  Marine  Advisory 
Service,  slated  for  elimination  by  the 
administration  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion recognizes  that  the  Marine  Advi- 
sory Service  is  a  one-of-a-kind,  time- 
tested  extension  program  that  provides 
vital  up-to-date  technical  assistance  on 
marine  and  coastal  issues  to  coastal 
property  owners,  port  managers,  boat- 
ers, and  others. 

Other  favorable  features  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  that  justify  its 
authorization  are  abundantly  illus- 
trated throughout  its  25-year  history. 
Through  the  Sea  Grant  Program,  29 
universities  and  research  institutes 
link  with  over  300  colleges  nationwide 
to  provide  research,  advisory  and  edu- 
cational programs  in  coastal  and  ma- 
rine science  and  law. 

Through  a  unique  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments,  private 
industry,  and  academia,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  marine  science  is  maxi- 
mized. Expertise  and  resources  are 
joined  in  strategric  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  that  have  yielded  major 
accomplishments  over  sea  grant's  25- 
year  history. 

For  example,  sea  grant  research  has 
led  to  the  isolation  of  marine  natural 
products  currently  used  in  medicine, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  pollution 
control.  Sea  grant  has  aided  our  do- 
mestic fishing  Industry  through  the  de- 
sign and  testing  of  efficient  commer- 
cial fishing  gear.  Sea  grant  has  devel- 
oped new  aquaculture  techniques  re- 
sponsible for  enhanced  salmon  fish- 
eries. And,  sea  grant  has  promoted  ex- 
port of  U.S.  products  through  inter- 
national trade  and  research  technology 
transfer  programs. 

Despite  its  demonstrated  record  of  ef- 
fectiveness, sea  grant's  budget  has  been 
an  attractive  target  for  budget  savings 
over  the  ptist  10  years.  First,  sea  grant 
defended  itself  successfully  against 
Reagan  administration  attempts  to- 
ward its  elimination.  More  recently, 
sea  grant's  accomplishments,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Marine  Advisory 
Service,  have  provided  ample  justifica- 
tion for  sparing  it  from  Bush  adminis- 
tration recommended  reductions  of  al- 
most 40  percent. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost 
estimate  concludes  that  H.R.  1370  will 
not  affect  direct  spending  or  receipts: 
therefore,  pay-as-you-go  procedures  do 
not  apply. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram authorization  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  44  of  our  House  colleagues.  H.R.  1370 
was  reported  amended  by  the  Merchant 


Marine   and    Fisheries   Committee   by 
voice  vote  on  May  2,  1991. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  bill  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  recommend  its  passage. 

D  1320 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1370,  to  reauthorize  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  for  5  years  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1991.  This  bill  In- 
creases by  S4  million  per  year  the  core 
sea  grant  programs,  including  basic  re- 
search grants  to  sea  grant  universities, 
and  the  Marine  Advisory  Service.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  priority  oyster  dis- 
ease research  in  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995.  The  bill  shows  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  placing  a  cap  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1966,  the 
National  Sea  Grant  Program  has  great- 
ly increased  our  understanding  of  the 
Nation's  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great 
Lakes  resources.  More  than  300  colleges 
and  research  facilities  participate  In 
the  program,  conducting  a  variety  of 
research,  and  providing  advisory  and 
educational  services  that  contribute  to 
the  wise  use  of  these  resources. 

The  Sea  Grant  Program  deserves  our 
support.  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of 
it. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]  for  all  of  his  help.  He  is 
our  new  ranking  member.  He  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
bills  are  important  to  his  district  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram and  H.R.  1370.  I  delivered  testi- 
mony before  Mr.  Hertel's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography  on  behalf  of  the 
Sea  Grant  Program,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated its  support  of  the  program. 

The  Sea  Grant  I*rogram  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  represents  a  iwxtnership  be- 
tween government,  universities,  and 
industry.  Research,  education,  and  ad- 
visory services  are  interconnected  to 
generate  creativity,  cooperation,  and 
results. 

One  of  the  first  established  Sea  Grant 
College  Programs  is  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  in  South  Kings- 
ton since  1966  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sea  Grant  Colleges, 
such  as  the  program  at  URI,  continue 
to  do  more  with  less.  Despite  limited 
funding,  the  program  has  evolved  into 
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an  intricate  network  that  undertakes 
joint  work  on  national,  regional,  and 
local  problems.  It  has  also  taken  the 
lead  in  identifying  and  developing  na- 
tional marine  research  goals  and  prior- 
ities. 

In  the  areas  of  biotechnology,  the 
seafood  industry  and  coastal  develop- 
ment and  maintenance,  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
grams nationwide  are  working  together 
for  solutions  that  benefit  the  entire 
Nation.  Graduate  students  funded 
through  the  Sea  Grant  Program  lend 
their  expertise  to  the  understanding  of 
marine  resources  nationwide  in  the 
fields  of  ecology,  geology,  zoology,  and 
anthropology. 

The  Sea  Grant  Program  has  devel- 
oped into  a  network  capable  of  address- 
ing our  Nation's  growing  marine  and 
environmental  concerns  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. It  is  a  program  that  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  opportunities  in 
other  areas  rather  than  fight  for  ad- 
ministration support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
their  support  of  this  program  and  vote 
to  reauthorize  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1370,  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  authorization. 

This  program  was  established  in  1 966  to  in- 
crease the  understanding,  assessment,  devel- 
opment, utilization,  and  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources. 

This  national  program  consists  of  a  network 
of  over  300  universities  and  other  institutions, 
in  26  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Pacifk;  Is- 
land network. 

The  goal  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Government  and 
academia,  and  serves  as  the  outreach  arm  of 
our  Nation's  main  ocean  agency,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[hiOAA].  Sea  grant  provkJes  an  important  link 
between  a  number  of  our  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Natk>n's  marirw  researchers,  edu- 
cators, business  leaders,  and  innovators. 

The  principal  research  categories  include 
marine  resource  development,  marine  tech- 
rxjksgy,  marine  environmental  research,  arxJ 
marine  socioeconomic  arxJ  legal  research.  The 
extension  arm  of  sea  grant,  the  Marine  Advi- 
sory Sen/ice,  provides  ocean  arxJ  coastal  re- 
source users  with  current  information,  recent 
research  findings,  and  practnal  advne.  It  is  an 
essential  link  between  the  puisik;  and  the  sci- 
entifK  sectors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  favorable  conskJer- 
ation,  and  s^ong  support  of  this  legislatkxi. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  1370,  the  Natk>nal  Sea  Grant  CoMege 
Program  Authorizatkm  Act  of  1991,  reauthor- 
izes the  Sea  Grant  College  Program  for  fiscal 
years  1991  ttwough  1995.  The  authorization 
levels  contained  in  H.R.  1370  will  altow  Sea 
Grant  to  make  up  for  k>sses  the  program  ex- 
perienced in  the  1980's  due  to  inflatkxi  and 
wiN  also  attow  for  a  modest  expanskin  of  the 
program. 

In  addMon,  the  bill  establishes  a  Natkxial 
Sea  Grant  Offk»  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tk>ns  for  that  office.  These  changes  are  irv 


tended  to  improve  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. H.R.  1370  also  repeals  sectnn  206  and 
211  of  the  Natk>nal  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram Act.  Sectkxi  206,  the  Strategk;  Marine 
Research  Program,  has  never  been  funded 
arxJ  sea  grant  is  conducting  research  of  na- 
tional strategic  importance  through  its  core 
grant  program.  Similarly,  sectxxi  21 1 ,  the  Ma- 
rine Affairs  and  Resource  Management  Grant 
Program,  has  never  been  funded  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1988.  While  this  program  was 
never  funded,  marine  potkry  research  remains 
a  central  component  of  Sea  Granfs  Core 
Grant  Program. 

The  Sea  Grant  College  Program  was  estab- 
lished in  1966  to  promote  a  t>etter  urtderstand- 
ing  and  utilizatk>n  of  our  ocean,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources.  The  program  was 
nxxieled  after  the  Land  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram. Like  ttie  Land  Grant  Program,  sea  grant 
is  a  three-part  program  of  applied  research, 
extensk>n,  and  educatk>n  functions.  Sirx» 
1966.  the  program  has  expanded  so  ttiat  it 
currently  consists  of  a  network  of  29  sea  grant 
institutions  whk^  cover  more  tfian  300  col- 
leges and  research  institutkxis.  These  institu- 
tions conduct  a  wide  variety  of  research,  advi- 
sory, arxJ  education  activities  in  coastal  arxi 
marine  science.  H.R.  1380  will  ensure  ttiat 
these  important  activities  continue  for  another 
5  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1370. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
stand  here  today  to  vok^e  my  support  for  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  and  H.R.  1370. 
S\nce  the  program's  irx;eptk>n  in  1966,  sea 
grant  research  and  educatk>n  programs  have 
ensured  that  the  lag  time  twtween  research 
discovery  and  applkatkxi  is  significantiy  re- 
duced. Furtfiermore,  tlie  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  t\as  a  signifKant  positive  impact  on 
our  national  ecorxxny.  In  1987  akxie,  sea 
grant  had  an  $842  millk>n  Impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy  by  stimulating  new  txjsiness 
opportunities  and  implementing  cost-saving 
productivity  improvements.  These  positive  re- 
turns touch  many  areas  of  ttie  marine  ecorv 
omy,  including  marine  biotechnology,  commer- 
cial fisheries,  seafood  processing,  marine 
recreatk>n  arxJ  tourism,  coastal  and  offshore 
construction,  marir>e  trade,  and  aquacutture. 

Texas  A&M's  Sea  Grant  CoHege  Program 
has  had  a  rernarkat}le  positive  impact  on  my 
district  ak)ne.  They  have  collected  and  revised 
data  on  txittom  obstructxKi  kx:ations  to  reduce 
k>ss,  damage,  and  down  time  to  shrimp  trawl- 
ers. They  have  also  developed  aquacutture  as 
a  viable  commercial  industry  in  Textis.  I  can- 
not begin  to  address  ail  of  the  other  positive 
contributkxis  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program  at 
Texas  A&M  and  indeed  all  over  the  country. 

Unlike  so  many  other  programs  ttiat  this 
body  funds,  the  Sea  Grant  Colege  Program 
gives  something  back  to  our  country  and  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  authorization  of  this  worth- 
while program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1370,  the  Naiwnal  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  auttxxizaiion  and  urge 
its  adoptk>n  by  the  House. 

This  bill  reauttrarizes  the  National  Sea  Grant 
OffKe,  arxJ  provkJes  funding  levels  for  the  next 
5  years.  Sea  grant  research  focuses  on  Itw 


development  arxJ  understanding  of  our  coastal 
and  ocean  environments. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  sea  grant  serves  as 
a  critical  source  of  funding  for  university  stu- 
dents conducting  research  and  preparing  for 
careers  in  the  marine  resources.  Marine-relat- 
ed industry  is  the  single  largest  emptoyer  in 
ttie  State  of  Alaska. 

Sea  grant  has  been  a  leader  in  research  on 
such  topics  as  ocean  dimate  and  gk)bal 
charige,  rrarine  mammal  protection,  and  qual- 
ity and  value  of  fishery  products.  Alaska  sea 
grant  is  also  a  critKal  player  in  current  re- 
search on  the  inpacts  of  the  oispiH  in  Prince 
Wlliam  Sound. 

Sea  grant  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  play  a  central  role  in  balancing  the 
management,  harvesting,  and  processing  of 
marine  resources  between  the  irKlustry,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  kxal  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  funds  an 
excellent  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1370,  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  Authorizatk>n  Act  of  1991,  and 
strongly  endorse  its  passage  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administratkxi's  proposed 
cuts  in  the  funding  of  this  program  win  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  success  of  Sea 
Grant  colleges  across  the  country. 

Sea  Grant  began  with  the  Natk>nal  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  and  Programs  Act  of  1 966.  For 
two  and  one-half  decades  since.  Sea  Grant 
programs  such  as  the  or>e  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  have  led  the  way  in  research,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  fiekis  of  marine 
scierx»,  ocean  engineering,  aquacutture. 
ocean  management,  and  ocean  resource  de- 
vetopmenL 

Ten  years  ago,  however.  Sea  Granfs  mis- 
skxi  became  tremerxJously  nrxxe  difficuiL  The 
eighties  were  marked  by  a  drastic  decline  in 
furxing.  What  shoukj  have  been  a  decade  of 
unmatctied  growth  for  Sea  Grant  colleges,  be- 
came  a  continuous  struggle  for  survival.  De- 
spite the  budgetary  hardships  however,  the 
Sea  Grant  Program  persevered. 

Only  now  has  the  Natkxtal  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram begun  to  approach  the  furxjing  levels  it 
had  in  1981.  With  the  funding  proposals  for 
tt>e  next  5  years  contairied  in  H.R.  1370,  Sea 
Grant  programs  may  finally  be  back  on  track. 
Left  to  stand,  the  administratkxi's  txxjget  pro- 
posal woukj  once  again  undo  ttie  curent 
progress  and  growth  ttiat  has  been  gained. 

I  strongly  endorse  full  funding  for  tfie  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program  at  a  level  of 
$46  miNkxi,  and  $2.5  miUon  for  ttie  Office  and 
administratkm  of  the  program,  bringing  ttie 
total  to  $48.5  milk)n  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

With  ttie  promising  research,  educatkxi,  and 
devetopmenl  of  ocean  sciences  ttiat  Sea 
Grant  has  provkjed.  combined  with  our  better 
understandwig  of  how  to  responsibly  preserve 
and  manage  our  ocean  resources,  ttiese  funds 
represent  a  sound  investment  in  our  environ- 
ment and  our  future. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  lialance  of  my  time. 
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GE  'JERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lagislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  eptend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1370.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  *Iichigan? 

There  was  i  o  objection. 
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The  SPEAt:ER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  lule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Ikfr.  Miller]  will  be  recog- 
minutes,  and  the  gen- 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will 
for  20  minutes, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller). 

}ENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  as  c  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  whi  :h  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarkp  on  H.R.  972.  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAiER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  {  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr.     MILLER     of    California.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yi  eld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consum(  i. 

Mr.  Speake  r,  H.R.  972  fills  a  jurisdic- 
tional void  ci  eated  by  the  1990  Supreme 
Court  case  i)f  Duro  versus  Reina.  In 
that  case,  a  California  Mission  Indian 
was  charged  with  a  crime  on  the  Salt 


River    Pima 


(Maricopa   Reservation    In 


Arizona.   Thj   mission   Indian,    Albert 


Duro,  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  ultimately  ended  up  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  that  the 
Salt  River  tribal  court  did  not  have  ju- 
risdiction over  him  since  he  was  a 
member  of  another  tribe.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  saying  that  Salt  River  and 
other  tribal  courts  were  limited  to 
their  membership  when  it  came  to  mis- 
demeanor jurisdiction.  Prior  to  the 
Duro  case,  tribal  courts  had  always 
been  the  recognized  forum  for  all  Indi- 
ans on  the  reservation  when  it  came  to 
criminal  misdemeanors  without  regard 
to  membership. 

A  gap  in  the  jurisdictional  scheme 
suddenly  became  apparent  since  many 
reservations  have  large  populations  of 
nonmember  Indians.  No  provision  in 
Federal  or  State  law  covered 
nonmember  Indians  and  many  tribes 
were  facing  chaos  and  a  crisis  in  public 
safety.  No  other  courts  were  equipped 
to  or  had  the  legal  authority  to  handle 
these  nonmember  Indians. 

Congress  responded  by  adding  lan- 
guage to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  of  1990  recognizing  the  inherent 
right  of  tribes  to  retain  jurisdiction 
over  all  Indians.  H.R.  972  makes  this 
recognition  permanent. 

Tribal  jurisdiction  over  all  Indians 
on  the  reservation,  regardless  of  tribal 
affiliation,  has  been  the  law  for  over 
200  years.  The  committee  hearing  and 
the  cormnittee  report  reflect  the  his- 
torical precedents  for  this  jurisdiction. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  support 
this  bill.  First,  it  only  affects  Indians 
and  virtually  all  tribes  support  it.  That 
means  tribes  want  the  jurisdiction  but 
also  support  letting  other  tribes  have 
jurisdiction  over  their  people.  Second, 
the  administration  supports  it.  Third, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  supports 
it.  Fourth,  the  State  legislatures  of 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Arizona 
and  Montana  have  all  passed  resolu- 
tions supporting  it  as  has  the  New 
Mexico  House  of  Representatives. 
Fifth,  the  International  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs  supports  it.  Finally,  it 
saves  the  Federal  Government  approxi- 
mately $10  million  per  year.  If  this  bill 
does  not  go  through,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  fill  the  jurisdic- 
tional gap  with  courts  established 
under  the  Code  of  Federal  Regiilations. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  about  $10  mil- 
lion per  year  to  run  these  courts. 

One  final  comment,  this  bill  recog- 
nizes an  inherent  tribal  right  which  al- 
ways existed.  It  is  not  a  delegation  of 
authority  but  an  affirmation  that 
tribes  retain  all  rights  not  expressly 
taken  away.  Since  Congress  never  took 
this  jurisdiction  away,  we  assert  that 
the  jurisdiction  exists  and  must  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  safety  of  these  tribes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


May  14,  1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
972,  a  bill  that  would  recognize  and  aif- 
flrm  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to  exer- 
cise misdemeanor  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  all  Indiems  in  Indian  country.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  is  to  overturn  Duro 
versus  Reina,  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  May  1990. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  administration  strongly  sup- 
ports enactment  of  this  bill.  As  the 
Congressional  Budget  Offlce  points  out, 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  save  about 
SIO  million  annually,  and,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  more  Importantly 
recognizes,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Indian  country  would  be  better 
served  by  enactment  of  H.R.  972. 

Until  last  year,  the  Inherent  author- 
ity of  Indian  tribes  to  exercise  criminal 
misdemeanor  jurisdiction  over  all  Indi- 
ans went  unquestioned.  In  a  ruling 
based  not  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  on  principles  of  Federal  common 
law,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Duro 
held  that  the  inherent  sovereignty  of 
an  Indian  tribe  does  not  extend  to 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  tribe. 

This  case,  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
tact,  has  several  deleterious  effects  in 
Indian  country.  First,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  decision  creates 
a  jursidictional  void  in  that  mis- 
demeanor crimes  by  Indians  against  In- 
dians could  not  be  prosecuted  by  any 
jurisdiction — the  United  States  is  pre- 
cluded by  statute— 18  U.S.C.  1152— from 
asserting  jurisdiction,  and  States  can- 
not exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
an  express  grant  from  Congress.  This  is 
a  real,  practical  problem  since  large 
populations  of  non-member  Indians  re- 
side on  many  reservations,  either  due 
to  intermarriage  or  employment. 

Second,  although  the  United  States 
can  prosecute  misdemeanor  crimes — 18 
U.S.C.  13,  the  Assimilative  Crimes 
Act — committed  by  Indians  that  are 
victimless  in  nature,  or  are  perpetrated 
against  the  person  or  property  of  non- 
Indians,  such  cases  are  not  easily  or  ef- 
ficiently prosecuted  in  Federal  district 
court.  For  the  most  part,  defendants, 
witnesses,  victims,  smd  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  located  on  remote 
reservations  and  it  is  both  difficult  and 
inordinately  expensive  to  transport 
these  persons  to  the  Federal  district 
courts  for  arraignments,  trials,  and 
sentencing  proceedings.  Clearly,  the 
administration  of  justice  for  minor 
crimes  is  better  served  if  the  prosecu- 
tions occur  in  local  forums  in  close 
proximity  to  where  the  offenses  are 
committed. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record 
that  the  Arizona  State  legislature  has 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress 
to  enact  H.R.  972.  This  is  noteworthy  in 
that  Arizona  has  a  significant  Indian 
population  and  several  large  Indian 
reservations. 
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In  the  conunittee's  hearing  on  this 
bill,  two  areas  of  concern  were  ex- 
pressed. Some  witnesses  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  and  sophis- 
tication of  tribal  court  forums,  and 
other  witnesses  expressed  concern 
about  the  unenforceability  of  the  In- 
dian Civil  Rights  Act.  After  weighing 
all  of  the  testimony  it  was  my  belief 
that  H.R.  972  was  meritorious  enough 
to  stand  alone,  and  that  the  concerns 
expressed  above  would  be  resolved 
more  effectively  in  separate  legislative 
vehicles. 

While  some  problems  exist  in  some 
tribal  courts,  the  testimony  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  reflected  general  con- 
fidence in  the  overall  capacity  of  tribal 
courts  to  handle  criminal  misdemeanor 
cases.  However,  I  hope  to  work  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
upcoming  months  to  develop  a  bill  that 
would  propose  measures  to  enhance 
tribal  court  systems  in  Indian  country. 

In  addition,  I  believe  there  is  some 
merit  to  exploring  the  need  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Indian  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  would  provide  Federal  court 
enforcement  authority  beyond  simple 
habeas  corpus  relief.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  the 
administration,  and  tribal  leaders  will 
engage  in  a  meaningful  discussion  on 
this  issue  at  the  appropriate  time. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
972  without  amendment. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  time  to  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  engage  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  a  brief  colloquy.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  legislation 
is  Intended  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Duro  versus  Reina 
and  reaffirm  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian 
tribes  over  nonmember  Indian  mis- 
demeanor crime.  Is  that  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes.  Since  Stotes 
generally  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
misdemeanor  crimes  committed  on 
tribal  lands  by  Indians  who  are  not 
members  of  that  tribe,  the  Duro  deci- 
sion has  created  a  jurisdictional  void 
with  respect  to  nonmember  Indians. 
The  bill  would  reaffirm  the  tribes'  ju- 
risdiction over  misdemeanor  crime  by 
nonmember  Indians. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  legislation  affect 
the  tribes'  jurisdiction  over  non-Indi- 
ans? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  this  legislation  a  precur- 
sor to  overturning  the  Oliphant  deci- 
sion in  which  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
cluded tribal  court  jurisdiction  over 
non-Indians? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  legis- 
lation is  in  no  way  meant  to  change 
the  criminal  misdemeanor  jurisdiction 
of  tribes  over  non-Indians. 

Mr.  KYL.  Based  on  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  for  allowing 
me  to  rise  in  support  of  legislation  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  House  concerning 
the  reauthorization  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program. 

Very  briefly,  in  my  County  of  Lake 
and  indeed  my  State  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, we  have  distinguished  our- 
selves in  support  of  this  program.  I  am 
happy  to  report  Ohio  support  for  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Progrram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  strong  support 
for  ttie  reauthorization  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program. 

Recently,  a  meeting  was  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  members  of  advisory  committees 
from  individual  State  Sea  Grant  Programs, 
with  the  purpose  to  form  a  National  Sea  Grant 
Advisory  Committee.  My  State  has  one  of  the 
best  and  most  active  Sea  Grant  Advisory 
Committees  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  re- 
port that  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  Ohro's 
program  will  be  the  model  upon  which  a  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
established. 

The  Sea  Grant  Program  in  Ohio  has  grown 
tremendously  since  its  inception  in  1977,  and 
based  on  the  many  successes  and  major  ac- 
complishments on  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohio  State 
University  was  designated  a  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege in  1988.  We  have  three  outstanding  com- 
mittees in  Ohio — one  in  norttiwest,  one  in 
north  central  Ohio,  and  orie  in  northeast  Ohk). 
Our  State  program  is  especially  strong  in 
ttiat  the  committees  not  only  advise,  but  actu- 
ally help  implement  ideas,  with  the  assistance 
of  district  specialists.  Some  of  tt>e  Ohio  ac- 
complishments in  the  area  of  ecorKxnk:  devel- 
opment include  a  State  Legislature  Day,  the 
construction  of  artificial  reefs,  an  outdoor  writ- 
ers fishing  invitational,  a  Northeast  Ohio  Salm- 
on Fishing  invitational  to  showcase  excellent 
salmon  fisheries  in  Ashtabula  and  Lake  Coun- 
ty— the  list  of  accomplishments  seem  endless. 
I  partrcularly  want  to  comment  Dr.  Jeffrey 
Reutter,  the  director  of  the  Oho  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  and  Frar*  Lk:htkoppter,  who 
works  with  Sea  Grant  in  Lake  County,  as  well 
as  the  Northeast  Ohio  Sea  Grant  Advisory 
Committee  for  having  taken  the  initiative  to  im- 
plement a  truly  workable  arxl  comnrHjnity  er>- 
hancing  program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  who  has  been 
the  original  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  very  involved  in  getting  this  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  for  getting  it  to  the 
floor  today.  We  appreciate  very  much 


all  of  the  work  and  effort  he  has  put 
into  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gentleman  flrom 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  thanks  for  bring- 
ing this  Important  legislation  to  the 
floor  with  such  speed.  Let  me  also  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  for 
his  ardent  interest  in  native  American 
issues  that  is  exemplified  by  one  of  the 
major  bills  coming  out  of  this  commit- 
tee, being  this  one.  Again  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  for  his  usual  decency  and  com- 
prehensiveness in  caring  about  Indian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  972,  legislation 
which  I  have  authored,  reaffirms  In- 
dian tribes'  criminal  misdemeanor  ju- 
risdiction over  noimiember  Indians, 
and  is  critical  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  well  being  of  American  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Duro  ver- 
sus Reina.  tribal  courts  no  longer  have 
jurisdiction  over  misdemeanor  crimes 
committed  on  tribal  lands  by  Indians 
who  are  not  members  of  that  tribe. 

Because  the  States  generally  do  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  Indian  tribes, 
and  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  major  crimes,  a 
very  dangerous  jurisdictional  void  has 
been  created. 

In  the  Third  District  of  New  Mexico 
alone  there  are  Navajo,  Apache,  Ute, 
and  Hopi  Indians,  as  well  as  19  different 
Indian  pueblos,  all  culturally  and  geo- 
graphically very  close  to  one  another. 
Indian  governors  and  leaders  have  in- 
formed me  that  thousands  of  their  peo- 
ple reside  on,  work  at,  or  visit  other 
tribal  reservations  every  day.  Many 
nonmembers  own  property  on  other 
reservations,  and  their  children  often 
attend  schools  there. 

Imagine  the  difficulties  tribal  law  en- 
forcement faces  in  trying  to  maintain 
law  and  order  on  tribal  lands  without 
jurisdiction  over  the  most  common 
crimes  committed  there,  including 
drunk  driving,  drunk  and  disorderly 
conduct,  assault,  and  petty  larceny.  In 
short,  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
nonmember  Indians  a  license  for  crime. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  session.  Con- 
gress took  action  to  correct  the  mis- 
guided Duro  decision  by  passing  legis- 
lation that  reaffirmed  the  jurisdiction 
of  Indian  tribes  over  nonmember,  mis- 
demeanor crime.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion included  a  1  year  sunset  provision, 
ending  September  30,  1991. 

Last  month,  the  Interior  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  numerous  Indian 
leaders  about  the  implications  of  fail- 
ing to  eliminate  the  deadline.  They 
testified  that  the  problems  created  by 
the  Duro  decision  are  real  and  they  are 
dangerous.  Their  testimony  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Justice  Department,  both 
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of  which  8upi  ort  eliminating  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  199  [.  deadline. 

According  t  >  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  H.R  972  would  result  in  no  di- 
rect costs  to  1  he  United  States,  and  the 
enactment  o '  this  legislation  could 
save  the  U.S  Government  up  to  $10 
million  annuilly,  and  may  result  in 
savings  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speak€r,  Indian  leaders  across 
the  country  support  this  legislation, 
the  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation, and  tlie  minority  supports  this 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  H.R.  972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  will  in- 
sert a  letter  f  )r  the  Record  to  Mr.  Mil- 
LKR  of  Ciillfomia  from  Robert 
Reischauer  o;  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  sugi  resting  $10  million  would 
be  saved  by  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
letter  is  as  fo  lows: 

U.S.  Congress. 

CONGRI  SSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington.  DC,  May  1, 1991. 
Hon.  George  M  ller. 

Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  Chairman:  The  Concessional 
Budget  Office  h  as  reviewed  H.R.  972,  a  bill  to 
make  permaneot  the  le^slatlve  reinstate- 
ment, foUowlni  the  decision  of  Duro  against 
Relna,  of  the  p  swer  of  Indian  tribes  to  exer- 
cise criminal  Jv  rlsdlctlon  over  Indians,  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inmlar  Affairs  on  April  24,  1991. 
CBO  estimates  this  bill  would  result  In  sav- 
ings to  the  federal  government  of  less  than 
UO  million  anc  iially.  These  savings  would  be 
from  approprli  ted  accounts  and  would  not 
affect  pay-as-j  ou-go  scoring  under  Section 
2S2  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Contro  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  would 
result  In  no  ost  to  state  or  local  govern- 
ments, and  miiy  result  In  some  savings  to 
these  governm(  mts. 

In  the  case  >f  Duro  v.  Relna,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  Indian 
tribal  court  dees  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
Indians  that  are  not  members,  of  that  spe- 
cific court's  t-ibe.  Public  Law  101-511,  en- 
acted last  yea^,  "recognized  and  affirmed" 
the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to  "exercise  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  all  Indians,"  but  speci- 
fied that  this  Reinstatement  language  would 
have  no  effect  lafter  September  30,  1991  in  re- 
gard to  criminal  misdemeanors.  H.R.  972 
would  make  permanent  the  legislative  rein- 
statement dufl  to  expire  on  September  30, 
1881.  I 

If  the  authority  of  Indian  tribal  courts 
over  non-mem^r  Indians  accused  of  crimi- 
nal misdemeanors  were  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991.  Udlan  tribal  courts  would  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  criminal 
actions  that  c|UTently  make  up  a  portion  of 
their  caseload!  Since  the  Duro  decision  did 
not  indicate  ^^hat  body  would  assume  juri»- 
diction  over  Ithese  criminal  misdemeanor 
cases,  it  is  no^  clear  how  these  cases  would 
be  adiudicatedl  under  current  law. 

It  is  possibU  that  the  federal  government 
would  set  up  4  parallel  system  to  the  tribal 
courts  to  handle  the  "iwet-Duro"  cases.  If  so. 
the  Bureau  ofl  Indian  Ailkirs  would  need  to 
establish  part-time  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses 
to  parallel  tba  148  tribal  courts  currently  op- 
erating in  the  United  States.  (There  are  cur- 
rently 21  such  courts,  called  "CFR  Courts", 


operating  part-time  In  areas  where  tribes 
have  opted  not  to  take  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering courts).  These  courts  could  cost 
about  SIO  million  annually.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  an  effort  of  this  proportion 
would  be  undertaken.  Instead,  a  variety  of 
more  limited  options  would  likely  be  pur- 
sued. For  example,  a  limited  number  of 
Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  may  be  established, 
tribes  may  opt  to  appoint  Court  of  Indian  Of- 
fenses judges  to  work  with  the  tribal  courts 
to  handle  those  cases  that  do  not  fall  within 
tribal  jurisdiction,  or  tribes  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  government  to  retain  the 
authority  over  these  cases.  Each  of  these 
scenarios  would  result  in  costs  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  less  than  SIO  million  annually. 
H.R.  972  would  relieve  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  these  responsibilities,  and  thus 
would  save  these  costs. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Patricia  Conroy, 
who  can  be  reached  at  22&-2860. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 
Director. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  972. 

The  question  wais  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1415,  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FIS- 
CAL YEARS  1992  AND  1993 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 147  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  147 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm,  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1415)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1903  fo:  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subatltute 
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recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  by  parts  of  titles  Instead  of 
sections,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  are  hereby  waived.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  en  bloc  amendments  of- 
fered by  Representative  Berman  of  Califor- 
nia, said  amendments  en  bloc  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole,  and  may  amend  portions  of  said 
substitute  not  yet  considered  for  amend- 
ment. It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, if  offered  by  Representative  Snowe 
of  Maine  or  her  designee,  said  amendments 
en  bloc  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  may  amend 
portions  of  said  substitute  not  yet  consid- 
ered for  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
conmilttee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  147  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1415,  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigrn  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
The  substitute  will  be  considered  for 
amendment  by  parts  of  titles,  instead 
of  sections.  All  points  of  order  against 
the  substitutes  are  waived. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  en  bloc 
amendments  by  Representative  Ber- 
man which  will  cure  the  technical  rules 
violations  necessitating  the  waiver. 
These  amendments  are  in  order  al- 
though they  change  portions  of  the 
substitute  not  yet  considered  for 
amendment  and  are  not  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  rule  further  makes  it  in  order  to 
consider  en  bloc  amendments  printed 
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In  the  report  accompanjring  this  rule  to 
be  oflered  by  Representative  Snowe  or 
her  designee.  These  amendments  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
consider  an  alternative  approach  to  the 
construction  of  the  new  Embassy  build- 
ing in  Moscow.  These  en  bloc  amend- 
ments may  amend  portions  of  the  sub- 
stitute not  yet  considered  for  amend- 
ment and  are  not  subject  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1415  authorizes 
$5.49  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting, 
and  related  agencies,  and  $4.54  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Department 
of  State.  The  committee  bill  is  similar 
to  the  President's  request  except  that 
it  increases  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance by  $110  million,  which  will  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance accounts  in  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  open  rule,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
will  allow  full  and  fair  debate  on  the 
provisions  of  this  important  bill.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule  so 
that  we  may  proceed  with  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
In  urging  Members  to  support  this  rule. 

We  have  before  us  an  open  rule  that 
fully  protects  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  requesting  an  open 
rule,  as  is  the  Rules  Conrmilttee  for 
writing  one. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  congratulate  our  good 
firiend  from  California,  Mr.  Berman,  on 
his  becoming  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations. H.R.  1415  is  the  first  bill  he  is 
bringing  to  the  floor  in  his  new  capac- 
ity as  chairman. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, our  good  friend  from  Maine, 
Ms.  Snowe,  for  her  continuing  leader- 
ship on  the  subconunittee. 

I  would  note  that  the  rule  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  en  bloc  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  concerning 
the  new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  This 
is  an  issue  to  which  she  has  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  over 
the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  further 
that  the  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  H.R.  1415.  I  am  informed  that 
section  116  in  the  bill  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  up  to  $100  million  in  past- 
year  unobligated  funds  for  use  in  off- 
setting fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
rate.  Even  though  no  new  funds  are  in- 
volved, this  section  can  be  interpreted 


as  being  in  technical  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

However,  I  am  informed  further  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment as  part  of  his  en  bloc  package 
that  will  delete  section  116,  which 
means  the  bill  before  us  will  no  longer 
be  in  violation  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  am  also  told  that  his  en  bloc 
amendment  will  include  a  deletion  of 
section  144,  which  relates  to  retirement 
benefits  for  State  Department  employ- 
ees. This  provision  can  be  interpreted, 
technically,  as  creating  a  new  entitle- 
ment program. 

And  so  with  these  two  sections  being 
deleted,  we  will  have  a  clean  bill  which 
does  not  violate  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1415  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  because  it  authorizes  the  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  those  agencies 
of  Government  that  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have 
served  to  remind  us  all  that  we  still 
live  in  a  dangerous  world.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  U.S.  personnel— At 
home  and  abroad — who  formulate  our 
foreign  policy  and  who  explain  it  and 
implement  it,  be  given  the  tools  and 
training  they  need  to  carry  on  with  the 
job. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  seeks  to  build  an 
open  world  with  a  free  flow  of  ideas. 
And  so  it  is  appropriate  for  us  today  to 
consider  this  bill  under  an  open  rule. 
And  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentlewoman 
yielding  me  this  time,  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
helping  to  fashion  a  rule,  which  as  both 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Ms. 
Slaughter]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  have  men- 
tioned, provides  the  kind  of  open  rule 
that  will  give  an  opportunity  to  debate 
each  and  every  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  limits  the  amendnnents  in  se- 
quential order  to  the  parts  of  the  bill 
so  that  we  can  have  some  closure  on 
some  of  these  critical  issues. 

There  are  no  time  limits  on  any  spe- 
cific amendment  or  on  overall  debate 
on  amendments  to  this  bill. 

I  simply  want  to  use  this  opportunity 
in  urging  support  by  this  body  for  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  to  mention  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
crafting  this  biU  kept  in  mind  both  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  cape  on  the 
international  operations  function  and 
the  request  of  the  administration,  and 
with  one  exception  every  single  add-on 
contained  in  this  bill  that  this  body 
will  be  considering  later  today  and  to- 


morrow, every  single  add-on  is  met  by 
an  offsetting  subtraction  from  some 
other  function  or  account  in  this  legis- 
lation; so  that  the  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  as  passed  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  com- 
plied with  the  House  budget  resolution 
and  with  the  budget  enforcement  cap 
on  international  affairs. 
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One  exception  is  in  the  area  of  refu- 
gee and  migrant  funding,  migration 
fiinding,  where  we  need  a  significant 
augmentation  of  about  $110  million, 
based  on  the  explosion  of  need  in  the 
world  we  are  living  in  today. 

Refugee  problems  in  Africa,  Soviet 
Jews  migrating  to  Israel,  continued 
problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Kurd- 
ish refugee  problem,  all  of  these  I  think 
simply  scream  out  for  this  Congress  re- 
thinking the  initial  proposal  on  this 
question. 

The  one  exception  will  be  offset  by 
cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is 
also  part  of  the  150  account,  so  that 
this  bill  will  be  perfectly  in  balance, 
perfectly  in  compliance  with  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act,  with  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution  and,  even 
though  the  authorizing  committees  are 
not  under  any  obligation  to  do  so,  I 
think  it  demonstrates  the  kind  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  adherence  to  the  agree- 
ments made  last  fall  that  should  be 
supported  by  the  body. 

In  closing,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  I  must  at- 
tend a  funeral  in  Iowa  tomorrow  when 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  vote  will 
occur  concerning  the  U.S.  office  build- 
ing in  Moscow.  I  have  inspected  that 
building  and  site  several  times  in  the 
past  10  years  and  agree  with  those  who 
say  that,  especially  since  the  fire  in 
the  existing  office  building,  there  needs 
to  be  a  resolution  of  this  problem  so 
that  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  who  will 
have  employees  in  Moscow  and  Eastern 
Europe  will  have  a  safe,  secure,  and  de- 
cent place  to  work. 

President  Reagan  asked  James  M. 
Schlesinger — former  Defense  Sec- 
retary, CIA  Director,  Energy  Sec- 
retary, Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— with  the  help  of  a 
blue  ribbon  committee  to  investigate 
the  facts  and  make  a  recommendation. 
Certainly  no  one  was  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  analyze  the  facts  with  a  i>er- 
spective  to  the  duties  of  the  various 
agencies  than  he  was.  He  and  his  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  devices 
be  removed  from  the  compromised 
building    and    that    it    be    used    for 
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nonsecure  purposes  but  that  additional 
space  be  provided  for  the  agencies 
needing  secure  facilities.  One  way  to  do 
that  would  b«  with  an  annex.  Another 
way  to  do  it  would  be  with  the  so- 
called  Top  Hsit  design.  The  Top  Hat  de- 
sign is  well  iwlthln  the  type  of  rec- 
ommendatiod  he  made. 

Unfortunately  some  people  made  dog- 
matic staterrfents  favoring  tearing  the 
new  building  down  to  the  foundation 
and  building  mp  from  there  again  before 
they  had  any]  idea  it  would  cost  an  ad- 
ditional $65  ti  $100  million,  before  they 
knew  whethet  the  objective  could  be 
obtained  in  aiother  manner,  and  before 
they  knew  what  the  adverse  impact 
would  be  on  meeds  of  the  Department 
and  other  agancles.  I  fear  some  now  are 
reluctant  to  [change  because  they  do 
not  want  to  admit  they  were  wrong. 
However,  evtn  for  those  who  made 
these  dogmatic  statements  before 
knowing  all  The  facts,  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  to  change  their  mind  be- 
cause the  sitiiation  has  changed  consid- 
erably since  tiiat  time. 

It  was  nevfr  intended  that  the  bot- 
tom five  floots  of  that  building  be  used 
for  classified  purposes  anyway  and 
there  is  no  v  ay  to  be  sure  that  office 
space  not  uaed  for  sensitive  purposes 
will  not  be  compromised.  People  who 
operate  out  o  f  those  offices  on  the  first 
five  floors  f)r  the  Consular  Service. 
Commerce  Department,  various 
attaches  and  others  do  not  assume  that 
they  are  opjrating  under  conditions 
where  compldte  security  would  be  pos- 
sible even  if  they  needed  to.  Tearing 
down  five  floors  of  nonsecure  space  in 
order  to  rebu  lid  it  would  cost  $100  mil- 
lion and  accomplish  no  purpose. 

The  propoail  of  tearing  down  to  the 
ground  level  and  placing  a  shield  over 
the  foundation  and  the  area  below  the 
ground  level  would  leave  intact  the 
area  most  likely  to  permit  a  com- 
promise in  ttie  future.  The  tear-down 
to  ground  hvel  does  not  assure  any 
greater  secur  Ity  in  top  level  floors  than 
tearing  off  Iwo  floors,  installing  the 
shield,  leaviig  one  story  essentially 
empty  and  biilding  four  floors  on  top. 

Now  I  can  inderstand  those  who  say, 
"Don't  even  xse  that  building  at  all  for 
secure  purposes;  go  build  a  new  build- 
ing where  tlie  Change  Building  is  lo- 
cated on  th<  campground."  I  can  un- 
derstand that.  In  fact,  I  can  support 
that.  I  have  kaid  so  all  along,  but  that 
is  not  the  proposal. 

Due  to  th^  fire  in  the  old  existing 
building  a  faw  weeks  ago,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  personnel  to  move  out  of  the 
top  floors  of  that  building  and  occupy 
space  next  U^  the  new  office  building.  It 
would  be  simply  intolerable  both  from 
a  safety  sUJidpoint  and  from  other 
standpoints  or  them  to  try  to  work  in 
an  area  wliere  a  major  destruction 
project  was  taking  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  will.  There  is  no  other  place 
for  them  to  irork  on  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities in  Moscow.  Therefore,  tearing 


down  the  bottom  five  floors  would  sim- 
ply close  down  such  operations  in  Mos- 
cow until  that  part  of  the  job  had  been 
completed — which  would  probably  be  at 
least  a  year— during  the  most  crucial 
time  in  our  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  That  is  the  reason  that 
Ambassador  Matlock  stated  flatly  that 
since  the  fire,  a  complete  tear-down  is 
not  even  a  viable  option. 

Moscow  is  not  the  only  place  that  the 
State  Department  needs  buildings. 
Spending  an  extra  $100  million  to  tear 
down  and  replace  nonsecure  space 
would  not  only  serve  no  purpose,  but 
also  would  result  in  taking  money  we 
need  for  construction  and  facilities  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  There  is  a  demand  for 
facilities  in  each  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  European  continent  which  claim 
a  measure  of  independence  and  to  de- 
plete the  building  and  construction  ac- 
count for  the  tear-down  option  and  not 
have  money  for  facilities  in  E^astem 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  the  Baltic  States, 
Africa,  and  other  places  would  be 
harmful  to  our  interest  and  the  inter- 
est of  those  emerging  countries. 

Some  have  said  that  the  entire  new 
building  should  be  made  secure  so  it 
can  all  be  occupied  for  secure  purposes 
some  50  years  from  now  and  they  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  tearing  down  the 
lower  five  floors  and  rebuilding  it.  The 
fact  is  that  we  need  more  nonsecure 
space  than  secure  space  in  Moscow;  and 
the  needs  for  nonsecure  space  to  ac- 
commodate trade,  exchanges,  and  other 
such  programs  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  need  for  secure  space.  If  that  entire 
new  building  were  used  for  secure  pur- 
poses in  the  future,  it  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  build  new  buildings  for 
nonclassified  work.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  plan  to  build  that  amount  of 
space  in  Moscow  ever;  but  in  the  event 
it  were  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
have  that  much  space  50  years  from 
now  as  the  opponents  suggest,  it  would 
be  better  to  build  a  new  secure  building 
from  the  ground  up  at  that  time  than 
to  try  to  secure  the  rest  of  this  build- 
ing for  that  period  and  then  build  new 
buildings  for  the  nonsecure  space.  If 
the  intelligence  community  and  those 
needing  secure  space  need  that  much 
secure  space  50  years  from  now,  they 
should  have  it  specifically  authorized 
by  the  appropriate  committees  and 
funded  for  them  instead  of  asking  the 
State  Department  to  finance  it  accord- 
ing to  their  specifications  out  of  money 
the  State  Department  needs  for  agen- 
cies promoting  exports  cooperating  on 
building  research  projects,  exchanges, 
the  Consular  Service,  and  other  diplo- 
matic activities. 

We  have  never  built  a  building  like 
this  under  such  expansive  and  adverse 
conditions  exclusively  with  U.S.  em- 
ployees, under  guard  night  and  day, 
with  all  U.S.  materials  guarded  at  all 
times  after  being  unloaded  in  Moscow, 
and  in  such  an  adverse  climate.  Tear- 
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ing  down  an  additional  five  floors  of  of- 
fice space  which  is  to  be  used  for 
nonsensitive  purposes  ansrway  and  re- 
building it  under  these  conditions 
would  be  a  waste  of  money  which  we 
need  for  buildings  elsewhere;  and  would 
also  delay  the  time  when  our  employ- 
ees working  on  arms  verification,  ex- 
port promotion,  consular  service,  and 
other  services  responding  to  changes  in 
Elastern  Europe  will  be  able  to  occupy 
badly  needed  facilities.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  CIA  Director  Webster 
have  joined  in  an  open  letter  request- 
ing that  this  "Top  Hat"  design  be  ap- 
proved and  financed  without  delay  and 
have  stressed  the  urgency  with  going 
forward  with  this  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide the  secure  space  necessary  both  at 
far  less  cost  and  in  less  time  than  any 
other  alternative  that  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

There  are  only  three  options:  Do 
nothing;  do  the  Top  Hat  design,  which 
the  administration  wants;  or  tear  down 
the  Change  Building,  which  is  going  to 
be  done  ansrway,  and  build  a  whole  new 
building.  Now,  if  you  build  a  whole  new 
building,  that  is  going  to  take  2  years 
longer  to  build  than  the  administra- 
tion's Top  Hat  design.  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  administration  has  not  rec- 
ommended a  new  building  on  the 
Change  Building  site. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  with  the  majority 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conrunittee  and 
with  the  administration  on  this  matter 
in  favor  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Top  Hat  proposal. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  do  so  just  to  point  out  that,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  just  pointed  out, 
the  fire  that  took  place  back  on  March 
28.  in  our  temporary  Embassy  quarters 
in  Moscow  was  of  a  rather  suspicious 
nature.  And  the  firefighters  who  came 
in  there  turned  out  to  be  what  we 
think  were  KGB  agents.  Only  they  did 
not  help  in  putting  the  fire  out;  instead 
they  collected  documents,  secret  mate- 
rials from  our  safes,  they  sabotaged  se- 
cure telephones  and  communications 
eqviipment,  and  even  walked  out  with 
the  briefcase,  or  tried  to  walk  out  with 
the  briefcase,  of  the  deputy  chief  of 
mission,  John  Joyce.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  was 
involved  in  that  act  of  arson,  but  what 
is  clear  is  that  the  Kremlin  is  certainly 
benefiting  fi-om  this  entire  thing. 

I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
ever  ask  for  a  report  and  to  try  to 
mlcromanage  foreign  policy,  but  I  am 
going  to  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  will  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  extent  of  United 
States  assets  compromised  by  that  So- 
viet KGB  effort  in  the  Embassy  fire  in 
March  of  1991. 
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cal,  military,  communications,  and  In- 
telligence capabilities.  I  think  we  need 
to  know  just  how  much  the  Soviet 
Union  was  Involved  In  that  fire  and 
what  kind  of  Information  the  Soviet 
Union  gained. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fjrom  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  pointing  that  out  be- 
cause he  just  indicated  an  additional 
reason  why  the  State  Department  can- 
not occupy  the  old  building  again. 
They  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  or 
not  the  building  was  compromised 
when  the  Soviet  firefighters  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  recent  fire.  There- 
fore, they  have  to  use  the  area  they 
have  moved  into  next  to  the  new  office 
building.  They  cannot  go  back  to  the 
old  building  because  of  security  consid- 
erations. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NIOBRARA  SCENIC  RIVER 
DESIGNATION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  148  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  148 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm,  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  248)  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
designate  certain  segments  of  the  Niobrara 
River  in  Nebraska  and  a  segment  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
as  components  of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  each 
section  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 


vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gordon]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  148  is 
an  open  rule  which  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  248,  the  Niobrara 
Scenic  River  Designation  Act  of  1991. 
S.  248  seeks  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Niobrara  River  In  Ne- 
braska and  a  segment  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
as  components  of  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

House  Resolution  148  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  After 
general  debate  has  expired,  the  bill  is 
subject  to  amendment  under  the  5 
minute  rule. 

The  rule  also  provides  for  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  248  is  similar  to  a  bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  June.  The 
current  bill  designates  two  segments  of 
the  Niobrara  River  as  scenic  and  des- 
ignates as  recreational  another  seg- 
ment of  the  Niobrara  River  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River.  S.  248  also 
establishes  an  11-member  advisory 
commission  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  on  the  development  of  a  gen- 
eral management  and  operation  plan. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  des- 
ignating certain  lands  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  as  national  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  148  is 
an  open  rule  which  allows  for  full  de- 
bate of  the  Issues  surrounding  this  leg- 
islation and  I  encourage  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  trom 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon]  has  described 
the  rule.  As  he  has  stated,  it  is  a  com- 
pletely open  rule  with  no  waivers,  and 
I  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not,  however,  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  the  bill  made  in 
order  under  this  rule.  This  legislation 
would  circumvent  current  law  by  im- 
mediately designating  a  70-mile  stretch 
of  the  Niobrara  River  as  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  This  would  be  without  the 
benefit  of  an  in-depth  study  as  provided 
by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
None  of  the  108  rivers  have  been  added 
to  the  system  in  the  past  without  a  for- 
mal study. 


The  bill  is  strongly  opiweed  by  the 
Member  who  represents  the  area  most 
directly  affected.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony in  the  Rules  Committee  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett],  most  of  the  area  affected  by 
this  bill  is  within  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  pointed  out  at  our  committee 
meeting  that  78  percent  of  Nebraskans 
polled  last  June  oppose  any  Federal  in- 
volvement in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  causes  me  great 
concern.  The  House  is  proposing  to 
take  action  which  is  strongly  opposed 
by  the  citizens  who  live  in  the  affected 
area.  They  are  the  ones  most  directly 
impacted  by  our  action.  Outsiders 
should  not  come  in  and  impose  their 
will  on  the  people  who  live  in  the  area 
affected  unless  there  is  some  very 
strong  reason. 

In  this  case,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  is  proposing  is  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  change,  before  we  go  ahead  and 
make  it.  This  certainly  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  reasonable  approach.  In  other 
similar  situations,  we  have  taken  time 
for  a  study  of  the  consequences  before 
we  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  YOUNO]  sdso  has  an  amend- 
ment that  would  place  a  limit  on  the 
condenmation  of  land  along  the  river. 
His  amendment  would  protect  land- 
owners from  unwarranted  Federal  sei- 
zure of  their  land,  while  allowing  the 
Interior  Department  to  use  condemna- 
tion procedures  if  substantial  changes 
threaten  the  river  and  its  resources.  I 
support  his  amendment. 

The  administration  is  also  opposed  to 
this  bill.  The  policy  statement  notes 
that  a  study  is  especially  Important  in 
this  case  because  the  lands  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  segments  affected  by 
the  bill  are  largely  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  policy  statement  also  points 
out  that  S.  248  would  require  secretar- 
ial administration  of  the  Missouri 
River  segment  to  be  in  consultation 
with  a  recreational  river  advisory 
grroup  established  by  the  bill.  This  con- 
sultation requirement  duplicates  na- 
tional park  system  procedures  and  is 
unneeded.  The  policy  statement  con- 
cludes that  unless  this  bill  is  amended 
to  provide  for  a  study  as  specified  in 
the  Barrett  amendment  and  the  advi- 
sory group  provision  is  deleted,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  veto  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  provided  an  open  rule  for  this  bill 
which  will  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  to 
offer  their  amendments.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  open  rule  so  that  the  House 
can  make  the  necessary  improvements 
to  the  bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon]  that  I 
have  one  request  for  time  and,   Mr. 
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Speaker,  what  I  found  is 
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is  where  this  unfinished 
script  ends.  Ilr.  Speaker.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  w(  adopt  this  rule,  we  will 
help  the  writers  complete  the  sequel, 
and  maybe  ii  we  defeat  it  this  year,  it 
will  be  the  last  of  the  sequels  we  will 
have  before  in. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BERBUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  ge  itleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speakisr,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman has  leen  an  excellent  neighbor 
in  Raybom,  he  Is  an  excellent  legisla- 
tor, but  he  n^eds  to  work  a  little  on  his 
poetry  yet. 

Mr.  WALK^.  I  understand  the  Hol- 
Isrwood  writers  on  this  are  a  bit  of  a 
Iiroblem,  bul   I  would  say  to  the  gen- 


tleman that  some  of  us  who  voted 
against  this  last  year  are  surprised  to 
find  it  back  again,  and  I  thought 
Freddie  Kreuger  needed  to  have  some 
recognition  that  Niobrara  may,  in  fact, 
exceed  his  ability  for  sequel  after  se- 
quel. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Piu^uant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 148  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
248. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  248) 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  to  designate  certain  segments  of 
the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a 
segment  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota  as  compo- 
nents of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  piirposes,  with  Mr. 
Sabo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Senate  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  'Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  248,  which  unani- 
mously passed  the  Senate  on  April  17, 
1991,  designates  three  segments  of  the 
Niobrara  River  and  one  segment  of  the 
Missouri  River  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. The  bill  also  authorizes  a  study  of 
a  6-mile  segment  of  the  Niobrara  River 
in  addition  to  a  national  recreation 
area  study  and  a  national  park  study  of 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

While  S.  248  is  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure dealing  with  several  important  nat- 
ural resource  issues  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, the  controversy  that  has  been 
generated  with  the  legislation  centers 
on  the  designation  of  70  miles  of  the 
Niobrara  River  as  a  national  scenic 
river.  Strong  public  feeling  and  views, 
both  pro  and  con,  have  been  attendant 


with  the  proposal  and  the  Interior 
Committee  received  considerable  pub- 
lic input  on  this  matter  in  hearings  I 
chaired  here  in  Washington,  DC,  and  in 
Nebraska  over  the  past  year. 

Niobrara  legislation  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  last  Congress. 
When  the  House  considered  this  bill  in 
June  1990,  it  voted  358  to  59  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  for  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Unfortunately,  final  action  of 
the  legislation  was  delayed  until  the 
last  day  of  session  and  the  legislation 
by  a  narrow  margin  failed  to  gain  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  pass  the 
House  a  second  time  in  literally  the 
last  hour  of  the  101st  Congress. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  is  identical  to  the  compromise 
proposal  developed  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress.  It  has  the  support  of  Ne- 
braska's two  Senators  and  two  of  the 
three  House  Members  from  the  State 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Governor  Nelson 
of  Nebraska  has  added  his  endorsement 
of  the  legislation.  There  is  strong  sup- 
port in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  des- 
ignation of  the  Niobrara.  A  poll  done 
by  the  State's  largest  newspaper,  the 
only  unbiased  poll  taken  on  this  issue 
I  might  add,  found  74  percent  in  favor 
of  designation  of  the  Niobrara  as  a  sce- 
nic river.  Local  landowners  initiated 
this  legislation  and  the  Senate  sponsor, 
Senator  ExoN.  put  it  in  at  their  re- 
quest. Major  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations, with  a  combined  member- 
ship of  nearly  8  million  people  support 
scenic  designation  of  the  Niobrara 
River. 

This  outpouring  of  support  reflects 
just  what  a  national  treasure  the 
Niobrara  River  is.  The  scenic  and  rec- 
reational designation  of  the  river  has 
been  sought  since  the  basic  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  was  written. 

The  1982  nationwide  rivers  inventory, 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
found  significant  portions  of  the 
Niobrara  River  including  those  des- 
ignated by  S.  248  to  contain  outstand- 
ingly remarkable  scenic,  and  cultural 
values.  Several  distinct  ecosystems 
converge  within  the  river  valley  and  it 
provides  important  habitat  for  endan- 
gered bald  eagles,  whooping  cranes,  and 
sandhill  cranes.  Because  of  its  ecologi- 
cal diversity  and  migratory  habitat, 
the  Niobrara  River  valley  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  biological  crossroads  of 
North  America,  the  place  where  east 
meets  west.  The  joining  of  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Great  Plains.  It  is  a 
very  special  national  resource.  While 
enjoying  its  scenic  and  natural  won- 
ders, thousands  of  Nebraskans  and  oth- 
ers annually  make  use  of  the  superb 
recreational  values  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing its  excellent  canoeing. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  Niobrara  River 
is  vxilnerable  to  adverse  development 
and  degradation  of  its  splendid  re- 
source values.  Congress,  in  1982,  took 
the  extraordinary  step  of  killing  the 
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Norden  Dam  project,  which  would  have 
been  an  environmental  disaster  for  the 
Niobrara  River  and  a  financial  disaster 
for  U.S.  taxpayers.  But  many  oppo- 
nents of  S.  248  still  harbor  notions  of 
damming  the  river  and  flooding  slgiilfi- 
cant  portions  of  the  river  valley.  Ap- 
parently some  bad  Ideas  die  hard. 

The  Nebraska  Natural  Resources 
Commission  noted  In  their  1986  study 
of  the  Niobrara  that  State  law  is  lack- 
ing In  the  basic  governmental  struc- 
ture and  direction  to  apply  manage- 
ment tools  toward  the  goal  of  river 
preservation.  Further,  none  of  the  four 
affected  counties  having  zoning  and 
county  officials  have  testified  they  see 
no  need  nor  do  they  have  any  intention 
to  develop  zoning  in  their  counties. 
Governor  Nelson  in  his  letter  or  en- 
dorsement of  the  Niobrara  legislation 
noted  that  there  is  a  bill  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Nebraska  unicameral  to 
make  it  easier  for  county  boards  to  use 
zoning  to  protect  rivers  or  streams 
with  special  values.  However,  the  bill 
faces  an  uncertain  future  and  the  Gov- 
ernor cautioned  that  even  if  enacted  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  supplement  to 
and  not  a  substitute  for  the  carefully 
designed  Federal  legislation  proposed. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  long-term 
management  the  Niobrara  remains  vul- 
nerable. In  1982,  Congress  had  to  act 
once  on  an  emergency  basis  and  mus- 
tered the  votes  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  this  river.  How  many  times  will  we 
be  challenged  before  action  is  lacking 
and  the  issue  falls  between  the  cracks 
and  this  pristine  resource  is  lost  for- 
ever? 

The  heart  of  this  matter  boils  down 
to  two  choices:  First,  do  we  designate 
the  Niobrara  River  or  second,  should 
we  direct  yet  more  study.  Contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  opponents,  a  formal 
wild  and  scenic  river  study  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  designation.  In  all  the  tes- 
timony presented  no  one  has  said  that 
the  Niobrara  is  not  a  significant 
riverine  resource.  On  the  contrary,  all 
parties  have  extolled  its  natural,  rec- 
reational, and  scenic  qualities,  the 
very  qualities  for  which  we  designate 
components  of  the  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system.  Another  study  cannot  add 
to  that  simple  fact.  I  thought  it  was 
telling  that  when  certain  key  oppo- 
nents were  asked  if  another  study  rec- 
onmiended  designation  whether  they 
would  then  support  such  action  they 
said  no.  With  such  a  position  a  study 
will  not  be  used  to  enlighten,  rather  it 
appears  that  for  opponents  of  designa- 
tion its  purpose  is  to  delay  and  defeat. 
No  one  Is  suggesting  that  national  des- 
ignation overrun  the  local  community. 
The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  river  in  a  nonconfrontational  man- 
ner and  the  legislation  before  the 
House  is  reflective  of  local  concerns. 

Proponents  have  been  accused  of 
moving  too  fast  on  designation.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 


Many  have  been  waiting  fUUy  25  years 
since  the  Niobrara  was  first  proposed. 
Local  landowners  who  initiated  legisla- 
tion have  been  waiting  a  decade  and 
formal  legrislation  to  designate  the 
Niobrara  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  1985.  The  time  has  come  to  make 
a  decision  and  I  believe  that  decision 
should  be  scenic  river  designation  for 
the  Niobrara  today. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  controversy  on 
70  miles  of  the  Niobrara  has  over- 
shadowed the  other  valuable  compo- 
nents of  S.  248.  This  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant natural  resource  Initiative 
that  is  responsive  to  the  local  as  well 
as  the  national  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  represents  the  work  of  many  at 
the  local.  State  and  national  levels 
who  care  about  the  nationally  signifi- 
cant resources  found  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

I  want  to  note  the  work  of  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  Peter 
HOAGLAND,  who  has  been  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate of  sound  natural  resource  policy 
on  this  and  other  matters.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  take  on 
tough  resource  issues  and  see  them 
through.  I  would  also  note  that  this 
bill  reflects  the  hard  work  and  efforts 
of  Representative  Doug  Bereuter  who 
is  no  stranger  to  this  matter  having 
warded  off  the  Norden  Dam  water 
project,  and  finally.  Senator  J.  Exon 
who  is  the  principal  architect  of  this 
river  designation  measure,  represent- 
ing all  Nebraskans.  He  truly  reflects 
the  strong  support  to  act  and  designate 
this  magnificent  river  as  a  scenic  and 
recreational  resource  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  S.  248  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

D  1420 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  S.  248,  a  bill  to  provide  instant 
designation  of  70  miles  of  the  Niobrara 
River  as  wild  and  scenic  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  rivers  of  this  country  are 
truly  one  of  our  most  outstanding  nat- 
ural resources,  and  I  generally  look 
forward  to  participating  in  legislation 
to  further  protect  them.  But  in  this 
case,  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
represents  a  misguided  decision  at  the 
local  level  and  bad  policy  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Quite  simply,  this  measure  reflects 
the  will  of  its  supporters  to  force  a 
Federal  designation  upon  local  persons 
based  on  their  mistaken  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  one  true  en- 
tity capable  of  protecting  this  coun- 
try's heritage.  What  makes  this  bill 
even  more  outrageous  is  that  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  ensure  successful 
management  of  the  river  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  totally  lacking. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  whenever  a 
resource    of   national    significance    is 


identified,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  called  in  to  protect  or  manage 
it.  We  have  numerous  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  stewardship  of  our  country's 
heritage  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  private  institutions, 
such  as  Mount  Vernon  just  down  the 
road.  Clearly  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  over 
management  of  all  62,000  miles  of  rivers 
on  the  nationwide  river  inventory  or 
all  80,000  structures  and  objects  identi- 
fied on  the  National  Regrister  of  His- 
toric Places. 

The  mindset  that  the  National  Park 
System  is  the  appropriate  repository 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  nationally 
significant  resources  is  the  biggest 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  that  system 
which  we  face  today.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  Secretary  Lujan  has 
indicated  his  intent  to  seek  a  veto  on 
this  measure.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
not  adequate  funding  to  take  care  of 
those  units  we  already  have  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Beyond  simple  economics,  the  local 
persons  have  taken  good  care  of  the 
river.  According  to  the  State  director 
of  natural  resources,  the  river  is  in  bet- 
ter condition  today  than  it  was  50 
years  ago.  The  river  is  also  not  threat- 
ened by  any  developments  other  than 
the  one  which,  ironically,  this  wild  and 
scenic  river  bill  would  permit. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have  ar- 
gued strongly  for  following  a  course 
never  before  traveled  in  the  22-year  his- 
tory of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
They  advocate  designation  without  the 
basic  information  to  support  their  pro- 
posal. They  have  provided  a  recent  lit- 
erature search  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  river  has  been  adequately 
studied.  But  if  we  go  beyond  this  mere 
listing  of  study  titles,  to  examine 
study  content,  we  find  that  none  of 
these  studies  contain  the  basic  infor- 
mation called  for  in  the  Wild  ajid  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  is 
specific  in  terms  of  the  information 
which  should  be  available  for  congres- 
sional consideration  at  the  time  of  des- 
ignation. Section  4<A)  of  the  act  states 
that  all  river  studies  should  include  in- 
formation on:  Land  ownership — includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  des- 
ignation on  land  use,  land  acquisition, 
costs  for  acquisition  and  administra- 
tion, and  how  the  management  frame- 
work would  be  established.  It  is  this 
last  issue  of  Federal  versus  non-Fed- 
eral control  which  has  been  especially 
controversial  on  the  Niobrara  River 
designation.  As  an  example  of  the  tjrpe 
of  information  needed  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision,  consider  the  Alle- 
gheny River  currently  before  our  sub- 
committee. For  that  river,  the  Forest 
Service  study  reveals  that  they  intend 
to  acquire  500  acres  in  fee  and  scenic 
easements  on  214  acres  at  a  cost  of  S1.9 
million.  The  Forest  Service  has  also 
calculated  future  plaimlng  and  man- 
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agement  costi  i  for  the  river.  No  such  in- 
formation exists  for  the  Niobrara 
River. 

Our  committee  has  also  had  recent 
testimony  b;r  the  American  Rivers 
Group,  a  note  i  river  conservation  orga- 
nization, in  w  liich  they  stated  that  nor- 
mal river  Btu(  ly  procedures  have  proven 
inadequate  w  th  respect  to  rivers  such 
as  the  Niobrura,  where  the  lands  are 
primarily  privately  owned.  The  more 
complete  am  lysis  advocated  by  such 
environmental  groups  would  be  con- 
ducted under  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  I  iarrett. 

I  would  likd  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation. Proponents  of  instant  des- 
ignation stat(!  that  instant  designation 
will  resolve  the  concerns  of  local  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  limbo  for  5  years, 
since  designation  was  first  introduced 
in  Congress.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
that  conclus  on.  In  fact,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  instant  designation 
will  heighten  their  concerns.  The  local 
people  want  to  know  what  color  they 
can  paint  th  sir  barn  or  whether  they 
can  build  another  structure  on  their 
land.  Nothing  in  S.  248  addresses  any  of 
their  concerns.  Their  concerns  will 
only  be  addrsssed  after  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan  is  developed  and 
that  will  ta]ce  years.  On  the  nearby 
Missouri  Ri'fer,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  jet  to  even  start  the  plan 
some  13  years  after  designation. 

In  summarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  threat  U  this  resource,  there  is 
overwhelmini  r  regional  opposition  to 
this  bill,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  inadequate  funds  to  manage  exist- 
ing areas.  FDr  all  these  reasons  the 
Secretary  ha^  indicated  that  he  intends 
to  recommenid  a  veto  and  I  encourage 
my  colleague}  to  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  VENTC  k  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  t  le  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  .  Tohnson],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  o  i  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNS  ON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  S. 
248  today,  a  bill  to  designate  sections 
of  the  Niobra  ra  and  Missouri  Rivers  in 
northern  Nebraska  as  scenic  and  rec- 
reational riv(  rs. 

The  Niobra  ra  River  is  a  unique  natu- 
ral resource  in  the  heart  of  America. 
According  to  experts,  five  distinct  eco- 
logical systehis  come  together  in  the 
valley,  attracting  a  wide  range  of  ani- 
nuds  and  plant  life,  including  several 
endangered  apecies.  Arbor  Day  Maga- 
zine has  saidjof  the  Niobrara  River  Val- 
ley, "Perhase  nowhere  else  on  the 
Great  Plain^  do  eastern  and  western 
woodlands  overlap  so  dramatically." 
Eagles  winter  on  the  Niobrara  and 
many  migratpng  waterfowl,  like  ducks, 
geese,  and  whooping  cranes  stop  there 
during  their  migration.  Cancers,  camp- 
ers, hikers,  «nd  anglers  enjoy  this  pre- 
clooB  nation!  i  treasure  every  year.  The 
river's  rich   fossil   beds  have   paleon- 


tological  and  archeological  signifi- 
cance as  well. 

Many  studies  have  concluded  that 
the  river  has  scenic  qualities.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  classified  it  as 
having  "outstandingly  remarkable  val- 
ues," in  seven  categories:  Scenic,  rec- 
reational, geological,  fish,  wildlife,  his- 
torical, and  cultural. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  compromise  and 
a  product  of  local  involvement.  The 
bill  originated  in  the  mid-1980'8  when  a 
group  of  local  citizens  asked  Senator 
James  Exon  to  take  action  to  protect 
this  river.  There  have  been  numerous 
hearings  and  meetings  with  local  peo- 
ple in  the  area.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  issue  of  land  con- 
demnation and  Federal  ownership  has 
been  dealt  with  in  an  aggressive  man- 
ner. 

D  14S0 

The  bill  establishes  an  11-member  ad- 
visory commission  to  advise  the  Inte- 
rior Department  on  operation  and  man- 
agement of  the  2  segments  of  the 
Niobrara  designated  as  scenic  rivers. 
Six  of  the  commission  members  would 
represent  local  farmowners  and  ranch- 
owners.  Other  members  would  rep- 
resent State  and  county  government 
among  other  things.  Also,  besides  the 
built-in  limitations  on  land  acquisition 
which  currently  exist  within  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  is  an  additional 
limitation  which  places  additional  re- 
strictions on  land  acquisition  for  the 
two  sections  of  the  Niobrara  designated 
as  scenic  rivers. 

Condemnation  procedures  may  not  be 
used  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  land  or  scenic  easements 
of  more  than  5  percent. 

The  Niobrara  bill  is  supported  in  bi- 
partisan fashion  by  four  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Nebraska  congressional 
delegation  as  well  as  Nebraska's  Gov- 
ernor, Ben  Nelson.  It  has  passed  over- 
whelmingly unanimously  by  a  voice 
vote  in  the  other  body. 

Midwesterners  appreciate  their  natu- 
ral resources.  They  are  good  stewards 
of  the  land  and  waters.  Midwesterners 
have  a  great  respect  for  landowners' 
rights  to  their  lands.  The  bill  before  us 
is  carefully  crafted  and  balances  the 
needs  of  local  citizens  and  preserva- 
tion. I  believe  this  bill  reflects  the  val- 
ues of  many  Midwesterners.  I  will  vote 
yes  today  to  protect  the  Niobrara. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  think  substantively 
he  laid  it  all  out  there  and  we  should 
heed  his  comments. 

I  rise  to  speak  somewhat  about  proc- 
ess. I  think  the  process  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed here.  I  do  not  have  any  feelings 
one  way  or  another  about  the  Niobrara 
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scenic  river  designation,  if  process 
were  followed,  but  it  has  not  been  in 
this  case.  And  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  the  rules  that  we  have  if  we  are 
not  going  to  follow  them  in  designating 
scenic  rivers. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  House  would 
have  a  difficult  time,  probably,  in  pass- 
ing an  omnibus  scenic  river  bill  or  an 
omnibus  wilderness  bill.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  we  always  single  out  one  in- 
dividual and  then  array  all  of  the 
forces  against  that  one  individual.  I 
have  had  it  done  to  me.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  is  having 
it  done  to  him  now  as  his  predecessor, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska,  had 
done  to  her  last  year. 

It  has  been  stated  that  everybody 
from  Nebraska  is  for  this  except  the 
gentleman  who  represents  the  district 
in  which  the  proposed  designated  river 
lies  and  78  percent  of  the  people  who 
were  polled  by  a  reputable  polling  firm 
in  his  congressional  district  who  say 
they  do  not  like  the  process  the  way  we 
are  going  about  this. 

Here  once  again  is  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Federal  Government — certain  enti- 
ties here  in  the  Congress,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Conservation 
Voters  and  perhaps  certain  other  so- 
called  environmental  groups,  dictating 
the  policy  and  disregarding  the  will 
and  the  wishes  of  the  locally  affected 
people. 

This  issue  now,  because  of  the  con- 
tentious nature  of  it,  has  taken  on  na- 
tional implications.  We  find  it  is  not 
just  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters 
now  supporting  this  measure.  We  have 
got  a  lot  of  organizations  opposing  it. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemens'  Association,  the 
Public  Lands  Council,  the  National 
Water  Resource  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress,  the  National 
Grange,  to  name  just  a  few,  are  now  all 
in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  am  glad  they  have  taken  note  of  it 
and  that  they  have  come  to  side  with 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett].  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  very  close  look  at  this  issue  and  to 
please  pay  some  heed,  some  attention, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  in 
whose  district  this  proposed  designa- 
tion lies. 

He  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate if  we  proceed  according  to 
process.  And  I  think  he  should  be  lis- 
tened to. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire the  amount  of  time  remaining  on 
both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  has  20 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Laoomarsino]  has 
20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska   [Mr.    Hoaoland],    the    major 
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sponsor  of  tbis  legislation  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  to  debate  a  bill  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is 
a  bill  to  protect  a  beautiful  natural 
treasure  in  my  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  unani- 
mously. It  passed  the  full  Senate  on 
April  17  on  a  voice  vote.  It  has  biparti- 
san support  in  this  body.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year.  It 
represents  a  compromise  that  address- 
es local  concerns.  It  should  be  a  non- 
controversial  bill. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  a  major- 
ity of  Nebraskans  across  the  State.  It 
has  the  support  of  both  Senators  from 
Nebraska  and  Gov.  Ben  Nelson. 

The  main  thrust  of  S.  248  is  to  pro- 
tect 70  miles  of  the  Niobrara  River  in 
north-central  Nebraska  as  a  scenic 
river.  It  also  desigrnates  stretches  of 
the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers  as 
recreational  rivers  and  authorizes  a 
study  of  a  Buffalo-Prairie  National 
Park  proposal. 

SCENIC  VALUES 

The  Niobrara  River  has  been  called 
by  many  the  "biologrlcal  crossroads  of 
North  America."  Please  look  at  this 
chart  we  have  prepared.  Along  the  riv- 
erbanks  and  canyon  walls  of  the  river 
valley,  one  can  find  approximately  160 
plant  species  at  their  natural  range 
limit.  Jon  Farrar  in  Arbor  Day  maga- 
zine said  of  the  Niobrara  River  Valley, 
"Perhaps  nowhere  else  on  the  Great 
Plains  do  eastern  and  western  wood- 
lands overlap  so  dramatically." 

Indeed,  if  you  canoe  down  the  peace- 
ful, spring-fed,  meandering  Niobrara 
through  Nebraska's  glorious  sand  hills. 
as  I  have  done,  you  can  see  where  pon- 
derosa  pines  from  the  Black  Hills  make 
their  deepest  penetration  across  the 
grasslands  along  the  northern  canyon 
wall.  Eastern  deciduous  forests  of  slip- 
pery elm,  ash,  linden,  ironwood,  Amer- 
ican hazelnut,  wild  honesuckle  and 
black  walnut  extend  west  across  our 
arid  Great  Plains  along  the  south  can- 
yon wall. 

Various  and  numerous  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  are  found  in  the  area,  as  de- 
scribed by  Jon  Farrar: 

Standing  on  the  floodplaln  you  may  hear 
eastern  woodland  birds  like  a  scarlet  t&nager 
or  American  redstart  calling  from  the  hard- 
wood forests  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  western  coniferous  forest  birds  like  the 
western  tanager  or  western  wood  pewee  call- 
ing from  the  imnderosa  pines  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  The  range  of  several  related 
eastern  and  western  species,  such  as  flickers, 
buntings,  orioles  and  grosbeaks  overlap,  and 
here,  along  a  short  stretch  of  the  Niobrara 
Valley,  they  hybridise.  This  mingling  of 
similar  species  along  the  Niobrara  Is  a  natu- 
ral experiment,  where  native  organisms 
interact  and  evolve  on  the  edges  of  their  re- 
spective adaptive  ranges. 

In  a  report  published  in  1980  by  Dr. 
A.T.  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Ne- 


braska for  the  Nature  Conservancy,  Dr. 
Harrison  states: 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Niobrara 
Valley  Is  the  co-occurrance  of  five  distinctly 
different  major  vegetation  types  all  within 
one  to  two  miles  proximity  of  each  other. 
There  are  few  places  In  North  America  which 
have  this  kind  of  habitat  and  florlstlc  diver- 
sity in  such  a  small  distance. 

The  Niobrara  provides  migratory 
stops  for  enormous  midcontinent  popu- 
lations of  ducks,  geese,  cranes,  and 
shorebirds. 

Several  endangered  species  are  found 
in  the  river  valley  including  the 
whooping  crane.  Bald  eagles  winter 
here.  The  river  provides  nesting  habi- 
tat for  the  endangered  interior  least 
tern  and  the  federally  threatened  pip- 
ing plover. 

It  is  a  uniquely  diverse  ecological 
area. 

The  Niobrara  River  also  has  unique 
historical,  paleontological  and  archeo- 
loglcal  significance.  William  Clark 
wrote  about  it  during  the  1804  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  Marie  Sandoz 
grew  up  along  the  Niobrara  and  de- 
scribes it  in  her  novels.  In  describing  a 
stretch  upriver  from  the  proposed  sce- 
nic designation.  University  of  Ne- 
braska paleontologist  Mike  Voorhies 
calls  it  the  best  bone  hunter's  river  in 
the  world: 

Across  Wyoming  and  the  northwest  corner 
of  Nebraska,  the  Niobrara  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel twisting  through  High  Plains  grasslands, 
winding  past  University  Hill  at  Agate  Fossil 
Bed  National  Monument,  exposing  the  bones 
of  prehistoric  camels,  rhinoceros,  "clawed" 
horses  and  Dlnohyus,  the  "terrible  pig" 
which  at  the  shoulders  was  as  tall  as  a  man. 
These  rich  fossil  beds  are  the  only  remaining 
evidence  of  a  vast  savannah,  not  unlike  the 
African  savannah  of  today,  which  covered 
the  mid  continent  20  million  years  ago. 

Thousands  of  Nebraskans,  indeed 
thousands  of  Americans,  recognize  the 
Niobrara  River  as  a  unique  and  beau- 
tiful natural  treasure — Cancers,  camp- 
ers, hikers,  and  anglers  alike  flock  to 
north-central  Nebraska  every  year  to 
enjoy  the  river. 

According  to  Backpacker  magazine, 
it  is  one  of  the  10  best  canoeing  rivers 
in  the  country.  Outside  magazine  lists 
the  Niobrara  as  one  of  eight  nationwide 
special  camping  areas. 

So  you  see,  the  Niobrara  River  is  a 
special  natural  resource,  one  that 
needs  to  be  preserved  for  Nebraskans, 
for  Americans,  and  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

STUDY  UNNECESSARY 

Some  are  suggesting  a  study  of  the 
area  before  designating  the  river  as  a 
scenic  river.  It  has  been  studied  and 
studied— far  more  than  it  needs  to  be. 
As  Justice  Stewart  wrote  in  a  famous 
decision  some  years  ago,  "I  know  it 
when  I  see  it."  Thousands  have  seen 
the  Niobrara  and  know  it  is  worth  sav- 
ing. 

Proposals  to  designate  the  Niobrara 
go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  origi- 


nal conception  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

When  Senator  Frank  Church  intro- 
duced in  1965  the  first  version  of  what 
later  became  the  enabling  legislation 
for  all  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  he  in- 
cluded the  Niobrara  on  the  list  of  riv- 
ers with  great  potential. 

A  1971  study  by  the  State  of  Nebraska 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  Niobrara  had 
sufficient  scenic,  recreational,  and  en- 
vironmental value  to  warrant  study  for 
designation  as  a  protected  river  reach. 

The  1982  Nationwide  Rivers  Inven- 
tory published  by  the  National  Park 
Service  found  the  Niobrara  to  have 
"outstandingly  remarkable  values" 
based  on  seven  categories:  scenic,  rec- 
reational, geological,  flsh,  wildlife,  his- 
torical, and  cultural.  The  Niobrara  is 
one  of  only  a  few  rivers  in  the  Midwest 
that  are  rated  outstanding  in  all  seven 
categories. 

The  Nebraska  Natural  Resources 
Commission  published  an  extensive 
study  in  August  1986  entitled  "The 
Niobrara  River:  A  Proposal  for  Scenic 
River  Designation,"  concluding: 
•  *  •  the  momentum  shifts  back  to  the  local 
residents  and  their  elected  representatives 
to  select  the  most  appropriate  way  to  pre- 
serve and  manage  the  special  values  of  the 
Niobrara  River. 

Studies  and  recommendations  made 
over  the  past  25  years  have  all  found 
the  Niobrara  worthy  of  the  recognition 
and  protection  this  bill  would  afford.  In 
testimony  before  the  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  the 
National  Park  Service  acknowledged 
the  scenic  value  of  the  river. 

A  formal  study  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  designation.  In  fact,  of  the  122  riv- 
ers nationwide  that  are  components  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, over  one  third  never  underwent  a 
study  under  section  4(a)  or  section  5(a) 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  In  this 
case,  we  have  plenty  of  other  studies 
which  have  filled  the  need. 

The  majority  of  the  people  involved 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  agree  that 
the  Niobrara  is  deserving  of  protec- 
tion—which is  exactly  what  a  formal 
study  would  determine — the  question  is 
how  to  do  it. 

ORIGIN  OF  SCENIC  DESIGNATION 

A  question  frequently  asked  is: 
Where  did  this  proposal  come  from? 

Federal  protection  of  the  Niobrara 
River  was  first  proposed  by  local  land- 
owners along  the  river  who  recognized 
the  ecologically  unique  features  of  the 
river  valley  and  its  recreational  popu- 
larity. The  absence  of  county  zoning  in 
the  area  made  it  impossible  for  the 
supporters  to  develop  a  local  control 
mechanism  to  protect  the  Niobrara. 

As  we  learned  at  a  field  hearing  con- 
ducted under  Chairman  Vento's  leader- 
ship in  Ainsworth,  NE,  on  March  16, 
1990,  the  proposal  was  first  developed 
by  Franklin  Egelhoff  and  two  of  his  his 
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fiiends,     includ  ng    the    late    Loring 
Kuhre,  in  the  wl  nter  and  spring  of  1980. 

Minutes  of  a  i  leeting  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  "Save  the  Niobrara  River 
Association,"  farmed  in  1975,  indicate 
that  at  a  meetitg  conducted  on  May  7, 
1980,  reports  were  taken  on  efforts  by 
several  landown  jrs  in  the  valley  to  pro- 
mote scenic  riv«  r  designation.  The  sub- 
ject was  later  dj  scussed  on  June  6.  1980, 
when  the  proponents  decided  to  write 
their  Members  of  Congress.  Through 
the  early  1980'3.  the  proposal  developed 
and  matured.  In  numerous  meetings, 
landowners  up  and  down  the  valley 
were  consulted  and  participated.  This 
input  is  more  than  evident  in  the 
unique  proposals  in  the  original  Exon/ 
Hoagland  legis  ation  introduced  last 
Congress. 

The  minutes  ilso  report  that  dxiring 
the  Eaater  recess  in  1984,  members  of 
the  association  prevented  the  proposal 
to  Senator  J.  James  Exon  in  Lincoln. 
This  presentati(  in  was  a  culmination  of 
years  of  thotight  and  negotiation 
among  landown  ;rs. 

Subsequently,  on  September  30,  1985, 
Senator  Exon  introduced  the  scenic 
river  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1985  the 
National  Park  S  ervice  conducted  infor- 
nmtlonal  meetings  in  Ainsworth,  Bas- 
sett,  and  Valentine— towns  near  the 
designated  strelch. 

After  introducing  the  bill.  Senator 
Exon  agreed  to  withdraw  it  pending  a 
study  by  the  Nebraska  Natural  Re- 
sources Commission.  That  study  was 
published  in  Au  rust  1986. 

In  the  course  of  the  study,  the  com- 
mission held  nunerous  meetings  with 
the  landowners  to  explain  the  proposal 
and  ascertain  local  attitudes.  The  re- 
port stated: 

In  order  to  bet^r  assess  these  local  atti- 
tudes, a  landowniir  opinion  survey  was  con- 
ducted and  a  seres  of  local  meeting  were 
held  to  discuss  the  designation  pro- 
posal.* *  * 

Senator  Exon  thereupon  agreed  again 
to  hold  his  bill  to  give  State  and  local 
governing  boari  Is  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop altematd  ways  to  protect  the 
river.  Four  cointies  were  involved.  In 
the  next  few  years,  the  only  actions 
taken  were  tho  ie  by  two  of  the  four  af- 
fected counties  and  then  only  to  estab- 
lish a  committje  to  study  the  issue  of 
whether  zoning  regulations  should  be 
adopted.  None  were.  A  bill  introduced 
in  the  Nebraslia  Legislature  failed  to 
be  reported  from  committee. 

In  early  1989.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lOlst  Congrress,  Senator  Exon,  Senator 
Kerrey,  Congressman  Bereitter,  and  I 
Introduced  oui*  respective  bills  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  As  many  of  you 
may  remembei',  that  version,  S.  280, 
passed  by  an  cverwhelming  bipartisan 
majority  last  i  une  by  a  358-to-5S  vote. 
The  bill  we  ar<  debating  today,  S.  248, 
is  a  compromipe  reached  between  the 
House  and  Senate  last  fall. 

This  legislation  is  the  culnvlnatlon  of 
years  of  meeti  igs,  hearings,  and  nego- 


tiations. It  is  the  end  result  of  com- 
promise. The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Niobrara  Scenic  River  Designation  Act 
will  be  to  protect  this  valuable  river 
resource  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  with  minimal  infringement 
of  tha  private  property  rights  of  local 
landowners  along  the  river.  In  fact,  the 
bill  includes  specific  language  restrict- 
ing Interior's  condemnation  powers. 

Today,  the  protection  of  the  Niobrara 
River  is  in  our  hands.  We  must  not  let 
down  those  local  residents  and  Nebras- 
kans  everywhere  who  have  asked  us  to 
help  preserve  this  precious  piece  of 
America. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  a  great  conservation 
leader,  the  first  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
last  Congress,  a  man  who  has  more 
acres  of  national  park  and  miles  of  pro- 
tected river  in  his  name  than  any  other 
American,  our  former  colleague,  Mor- 
ris Udall.  Chairman  Udall  will  once 
again  leave  his  mark  on  our  great  park 
and  river  system. 

Let  me  also  salute  Chairmen  Bruce 
Vento  and  George  Miller  who  have 
been  enthusiastic  and  effective  through 
the  whole  process. 

D  1440 

The  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  has  worked  extremely  hard  on 
this  proposal,  and  finally.  Rick  Healey, 
the  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee, 
also  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  S.  248,  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote,  and  against 
any  amendments  that  are  to  be  pre- 
sented today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  as  follows: 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Mar.  27, 
1991] 

Study  a  Delay  Tactic— Niobrara  Scenic 
River  Bill  Has  Been  Fully  Debated 

An  old  trick  In  legislative  bodies  is  to  pro- 
pose a  study  If  you  can't  defeat  a  bill  you 
don't  like.  That  appears  to  be  what  Rep.  BUI 
Barrett,  R-Neb.,  is  attempting  to  do  to  derail 
the  Niobrara  River  protection  bill. 

The  bill  would  add  a  76-mile  stretch  of  the 
river  to  the  federal  scenic  river  program. 
Barrett  contends  that  "an  immediate  federal 
designation  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face." 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  in  Congress  and  in  Ne- 
braska. 

Last  year  the  House  and  Senate  both 
passed  versions  of  the  legislation  before  ma- 
neuvering left  the  Issue  hanging  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  Two  Nebraska  Democrats, 
Rep.  Peter  Hoagland  and  Sen.  J.  James 
Elxon,  re-introduced  identical  versions  this 
year. 

Rep.  Robert  Smith,  R-Ore.,  a  member  of 
the  House  National  Parks  and  Public  Lands 
subcommittee,  said  at  a  recent  hearing  that 
"there's  never  going  to  be  peace  on  the 
Niobrara"  if  Congress  forces  residents  to  ac- 
cept the  designation  against  their  will. 
Three  Nebraskans  testified  against  the  des- 
ignation. 


But  others,  including  some  who  live  along 
the  river,  want  the  federal  designation  to 
pass. 

Elsie  Leonard  of  Bassett.  who  with  her 
husband  owns  about  five  miles  of  riverbank, 
testified  that  at  least  half  of  the  private  land 
along  the  76  miles  is  owned  by  supporters  of 
the  protection  bill.  She  said  that  in  the  10 
years  supporters  have  been  working  for  the 
federal  law,  backing  from  landowners  had  re- 
mained high  in  spite  of  what  she  called  the 
misinformation  and  pressure  tactics  of  the 
other  side. 

Lou  Christiansen  of  Sparks  and  other 
backers  of  the  scenic  river  designation 
talked  about  the  Importance  of  the  river  to 
wildlife  and  to  visitors  who  are  drawn  to  the 
Niobrara  to  hike,  fish  and  c&noe,  or  to  enjoy 
the  rare  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
They  talked  about  the  hard  work  that  has 
gone  into  the  scenic  designation  effort,  and 
they  talked  about  the  importance  of  acting 
before  some  of  the  land  falls  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  might  not  take  care  of  it  as 
well  as  it  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  past. 

The  opponents  have  not  been  ignored.  The 
draft  of  the  bill  contains  more  landowner 
protection  language  than  is  customary  in 
scenic  rivers  legislation.  But  it  Is  well  to  re- 
member that  some  landowners  have  sup- 
ported the  bill  from  the  beginning.  They 
want  it  passed  to  preserve  a  unique  area  for 
those  who  value  it  and  for  their  children. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  almost  every- 
thing that  the  gentleman  who  Just 
spoke  in  the  well  said  except  there  has 
not  been,  as  I  said  before,  the  kind  of 
study  that  always  is  done  in  these 
kinds  of  issues.  We  need  to  have  that 
studied  before  we  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett],  in  whose  dis- 
trict most  of  this  river  lies  and  most  of 
the  proposals  for  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  very  strong,  very  strong  oppo- 
sition to  S.  248. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  right  now 
that  I  do  want  to  protect  the  river.  My 
constituents  want  to  protect  the  river. 
No  one  wants  to  see  that  river  harmed 
in  any  way. 

However,  the  parties  to  this  debate 
seem  to  disagree  on  best  how  to  protect 
the  river.  I  want  to  follow  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  which  says 
"study  the  river  first."  I  believe  it  is 
section  5(a)  of  that  act.  I  want  to  com- 
ply with  Nebraska  opinion  on  this  issue 
which,  as  has  been  suggested  already, 
78  percent  of  Nebraskans  surveyed  in 
the  most  recent  poll  say  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  manage  this 
river.  I  want  to  recognize  fair  play,  and 
I  want  to  recognize  proper  procedure. 

My  constituents  who  will  be  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  bill  are  very 
concerned  with  the  implications  of  248 
and  rightly  so. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  many  more, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  S.  248. 
which  is  misguided.  It  is  inappropriate 
and,  I  feel,  incredibly  bad  legislation. 
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This  bill  will  slap  an  instant  and  un- 
precedented Federal  control  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Niobrara  River  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment a  little  later  on  at  an  appropriate 
time  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to 
bring  this  bill  in  line  with  current  law 
and  Nebraska  opinion,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  recogmize  that  I  represent  the 
district  through  which  the  70  miles 
flow  and,  subsequently,  I  hope  you  will 
vote  against  248  unless  my  amendment 
does  carry. 

Proponents  have  circulated  an  unfor- 
tunately large  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion in  this  debate,  and  I  want  to  clear 
up  some  misgivings  and  perhaps  half- 
truths.  First  of  all,  this  river  has  not, 
and  I  repeat  has  not,  been  the  subject 
of  an  indepth  formal  study  needed  to 
determine  whether  the  river  needs  Fed- 
eral protection.  It  has  not  been  done. 

A  June  1990  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  put  it  best,  and 
here  I  quote: 

Out  of  the  108  rivers  designated  by  Con- 
gress since  1968  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  none, 
'none  has  been  deslgrnated  without  some  form 
of  study  by  the  National  Park  Service,  For- 
est Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or 
other  agency.  The  Niobrara  has  had  no  for- 
mal study  whatsoever. 

Despite  this  letter  and  other  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary,  proponents  tell 
you  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  all 
kinds  of  studies.  Most  of  these  were  not 
really  studies  at  all.  The  studies  that 
did  take  place  dealt  mostly  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flowers  and  trees  and 
wildlife  in  that  area. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
Niobrara  River  is  an  ecological  treas- 
ure, but  the  studies  did  not  look  at 
whether  the  Federal  or  State  or  local 
government  should  protect  the  river. 
They  did  not  look  at  the  things  the  In- 
terior Department  needs  to  know,  how 
to  manage  the  river  as  a  component  of 
the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

Proponents  do  not  want  you  to  know, 
perhaps  to  realize,  that  the  most  con- 
tentious part  of  this  bill,  an  instant 
and  unprecedented  Federal  scenic  river 
designation,  will  directly  affect  my 
congressional  district.  Others  may  sup- 
port it  because  they  will  not  have  to 
answer  to  their  constituents.  I  do. 

Proponents  will  show  you  a  letter 
which  has  16  signatures  on  it  claiming 
that  this  shows  a  majority  of  land- 
owners supporting  scenic  designation. 
In  fact,  I  have  a  letter  from  121  land- 
owners along  this  stretch  of  the 
Niobrara  who  are  opposed  to  designa- 
tion; 16  to  121,  and  simple  mathematics 
will  tell  you  where  a  majority  of  the 
landowners  stand.  They  are  very  op- 
posed to  Federal  designation  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  quite 
frankly,  is  strongly  opposed  to. 

One  of  the  projwnent's  favored  argu- 
ments is  an  outdated  and  perhaps  even 


a  convoluted  poll  done  more  than  2 
years  ago  by  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
newspaper  to  support  an  editorial 
stand  which  was  taken  by  that  paper. 
It  supposedly  determined  that  74  per- 
cent of  those  polled  favored  Federal 
protection  for  the  Niobrara,  never 
mind  that  Federal  control  was  the  only 
protection  alternative  offered,  and  con- 
ducting a  study  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  that  poll. 
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Never  mind  that  the  poll  was  taken 
more  than  2  years  ago,  before  Senate 
and  House  hearings  were  under  way 
here  in  Washington,  before  a  Nebraska 
field  hearing,  and  before  any  Senate  or 
House  flood  debate  took  place. 

Proponents  failed  to  mention  also  a 
recent  poll  on  the  issue,  a  scientific 
poll  done  by  the  Wirthlin  Group  less 
than  a  year  ago,  after  considerable  con- 
gressional action  and  media  coverage. 
This  poll  determined,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  78  percent  of  Nebraskans 
polled,  Nebraskans,  felt  that  the  State 
or  local  government  could  do  a  better 
job  than  the  Federal  Government  of 
managing  the  river.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent said  keep  the  Federal  Government 
out. 

The  Wirthlin  poll  went  on  to  ask  Ne- 
braskans statewide  whether  they  sup- 
ported immediate  designation  or  the 
usual  study.  Sixty-three  percent  sur- 
veyed favored  complying  with  current 
law,  doing  a  study,  that  I  propose  to 
Members  today. 

Environmental  groups  have  cir- 
culated letters  alluding  to  a  scorecard, 
a  tally,  of  how  we  vote  on  environ- 
mental issues.  I  want  to  tell  Members 
right  now  that  voting  against  S.  248 
does  not,  in  any  way,  mean  that  Mem- 
bers are  voting  against  the  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  my  amendment  will  ask 
for  a  study  of  228  miles  of  the  Niobrara 
River,  in  my  district,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Park  Service's 
Rivers  Inventory.  Two  hundred  twenty- 
eight  miles,  not  the  70  miles  which  is 
being  asked  for  in  S.  248.  S.  248  deals 
only  with  that  arbitrarily  selected  70 
miles.  What  is  so  magic  about  70  miles? 
Why  not  go  228? 

If  this  issue  is  truly  how  to  best  pro- 
tect the  Niobrara  and  its  environment, 
than  the  pro-environment  vote  is  the 
vote  for  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment offers  a  chance  to  protect  more  of 
the  river  and  to  protect  it  to  a  much, 
much  greater  degree.  Proponents  will 
Insist  that  the  Federal  control  is  the 
only  way  on  Earth  to  protect  this 
river,  not  true.  I  want  a  study  done  as 
provided  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  according  to  law,  to  determine 
which  governmental  entity.  Federal, 
State  or  even  local,  can  most  effec- 
tively preserve  this  river. 

Local  officials  currently  have  a  pro- 
tection plan  in  place.  These  people  are 
protecting  the  river  on  their  own.  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  which 


is  very  admirable,  considering  the  pork 
barreling  and  the  trillion-dollar  budget 
deficits  we  are  Involved  in. 

Proponents  unfairly  dismiss  local  ef- 
forts, yet  these  are  the  people  who  live 
and  make  their  living  on  that  river. 
Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  river 
is  used  for  farming  and  ranching,  and 
more  than  90  pecent  of  it  is  privately 
owned.  That  is  a  very  unusual  feature 
for  a  Federal  river.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  living  on  the  land  that  haa  been 
in  their  families  for  generations.  They 
know  the  river  better  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  they  know  it  bet- 
ter than  the  Washington  bureaucrats, 
and  they  certainly  know  it  better  than 
some  of  the  groups  that  are  supporting 
immediate  designation.  The  local  peo- 
ple deserve  to  be  given  a  fair  shake, 
and  to  be  spared  the  steamroller  of  an 
immediate  and  unprecedented  designa- 
tion. 

Local  protection  efforts  deserve  to  be 
given  serious  consideration  as  an  alter- 
native to  Federal  control,  instead  of 
some  callous,  very  quick  dismissal.  In 
fact,  the  local  people  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  that  they  sent  several  local 
landowners  to  the  Hill  to  lobby  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  this  very  issue.  I 
hope  that  many  Members,  at  least  the 
staffs,  have  had  the  chance  to  visit 
with  some  of  these  Nebraskan  women, 
and  hoping  that  fairness  will  prevail, 
so  they  can  go  home  and  tell  their 
neighbors  that  fairness  and  current  law 
prevailed  in  this  discussion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  fairness  and 
current  law  will  prevail.  I  am  the  new 
guy  on  the  block.  I  admit  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  One  thing  I  do 
know  is  that  something  that  affects  a 
Member's  district,  that  Member  de- 
serves a  fair  shake.  Let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers that  I  am  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  on  this  one.  Please  allow  me 
to  do  what  we  were  sent  here  to  do, 
represent  our  constituents.  Mine  and  a 
large  majority  of  Nebraskans,  who  do 
not  want  instant  control  of  the 
Niobrara  River.  Help  me  represent 
their  wishes  by  voting  against  S.  248 
and  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which  I 
will  propose  later. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  should  be 
reminded  that  references  should  not  be 
made  to  people  visiting  in  our  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  "VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONiOR],  who  has  worked  hard 
on  the  issue  of  the  Norden  Dam  and  the 
Niobrara  River  many  years  jiast.  I  com- 
mend him  for  that  effort,  that  very 
successful  effort. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HOAOLAND]  for  his  position  on  this  im- 
portant environmental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, this  important  statewide  issue  in 
his  State.  I  say  to  my  colleague  who 
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Speaker,  and  it  got  a  resounding  vote 
in  this  House,  359  of  our  Members  stood 
up  and  supported  it. 

I  urge  this  body  to  follow  the  actions 
of  the  101st  Congress  by  quickly  pass- 
ing S.  248.  The  health  of  the  Niobrara 
and  its  species  depend  upon  our  set- 
tling this  matter  once  and  for  all.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  preserve  a 
unique  habitat  by  passing  this  bill 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  designation  of  the  Niobrara  as  a 
scenic  river. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BERExn'ER]. 

Mr.  VE^NTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  an 
additional  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  is  rec- 
ognized for  a  total  of  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Member  rises  in  the  strongest  possible 
support  for  S.  248. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  would 
begin  by  commending  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
for  his  truly  outstanding  work  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

This  Member  also  wishes  to  commend 
his  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HOAGLAND]  for  his  intro- 
duction, along  with  this  Member,  of 
Niobrara  Scenic  River  legislation  in 
the  House  and  his  dedicated  efforts  to 
protect  this  unique  river.  Also  I  recog- 
nize the  dedicated  and  effective  advo- 
cacy of  my  other  distinguished  Ne- 
braska colleague  (Mr.  Barrett),  al- 
though we  disagreed  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  S.  248  contains  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  compromise  which  was 
reached  last  year  after  different  ver- 
sions passed  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body  by  wide  margins.  The  com- 
promise version  represented  sincere  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  river  while  rec- 
ognizing the  rights  of  area  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
promise bill,  after  approval  by  the 
other  body,  was  narrowly,  as  a  sympa- 
thetic gesture,  defeated  in  the  House 
on  the  last  night  of  the  101st  Congress 
by  a  procedural  vote  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

My  colleagues,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  important  for  many  rea- 
sons. This  Member  believes  it  is  crucial 
that  this  bill  be  approved  in  order  to 
protect  the  current  nature  of  the  exist- 
ing farm  and  ranch  operations  that 
have  thus  far  preserved  the  scenic  and 
pastoral  landscape  in  the  area;  to  pro- 
tect the  unique  mixture  of  flora  and 
fauna  found  in  some  parts  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Niobrara  River  Valley  and 
the  river's  designated  tributaries,  and 
to  preserve  and  interpret  the  historic, 
archeologlcal,  and  paleontologlcal  re- 
sources in  the  Niobrara  River  Valley. 


In  some  cases  those  are  resources  of 
national  and  international  repute. 

For  these  reasons,  alone,  this  Mem- 
ber believes  S.  248  is  outstanding  legis- 
lation. However,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing scenic  river  protection  for  a  70-mile 
stretch  of  the  Niobrara  River,  the  only 
controversial  part  of  the  bill  in  most 
people's  judgment,  the  legislation  also 
examines  the  whole  range  of  rec- 
reational, tourism,  and  economic  de- 
velopment opportunities  that  exist  In 
north  central  and  northeast  Nebraska. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  study  of 
a  possible  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie  Na- 
tional Park  in  north  central  Nebraska. 
Such  a  park  would  preserve  an  area  of 
native  short-grass  Nebraska  sandhills 
as  one  of  the  representative  habitats  of 
the  American  bison.  For  over  25  years 
the  National  Park  Service  has  sought 
to  set  aside  a  grassland  national  park 
in  the  Great  Plains  and  this  is  a  very 
attractive  alternative  for  such  a  park. 

Second,  the  resolution  designates  the 
eastern-most  25-mile  stretch  of  the 
Niobrara  River  and  a  part  of  its 
Verdlgre  Creek  tributary  as  a  recre- 
ation river.  This  stretch  is  entirely 
within  Nebraska's  First  Congressional 
District  which  this  member  represents. 

Third,  the  measure  designates  a  39- 
mlle  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River,  a 
boundary  river  in  part  between  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota  as  a  recre- 
ation river.  This  stretch  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  is  approximately  half  in 
South  Dakota's  at-large  House  District 
represented  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  John- 
son], and  adjacent  to  Knox  County,  NE, 
which  this  Member  represents  and 
Boyd  County,  NE,  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]  represents. 

This  legislation  also  calls  for  the 
study  of  a  possible  national  recreation 
area  in  Knox  and  Boyd  Counties  adja- 
cent to  the  newly  designated  recre- 
ation river  areas  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Reservoir.  Such  a  des- 
ignation would  provide  enhanced  visi- 
tation and  recreational  status  to  this 
recognized  recreation  area  with  no  ad- 
verse limitations  on  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  rivers.  It  should  open 
the  way  for  the  development  of  a  vari- 
ety of  recreational  areas  and  facilities 
within  the  designated  area. 

Although  this  resolution  addresses 
many  environmental  issues  related  to 
the  area,  certainly  the  provision  gener- 
ating the  most  discussion  involves  the 
scenic  designation  of  the  76-mlle 
stretch  of  the  Niobrara  River.  Among 
the  vast  majority  of  Nebraskans,  there 
is  widespread  agreement  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Niobrara  River  and  valley. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  distinguished 
colleague  referred  to  a  poll.  That  poll, 
I  would  tell  my  colleagues,  was  taken 
by  the  Nebraska  Water  Resources  Asso- 
ciation. They  are  strong  advocates  for 
building  the  Norden  Dam.  The  ques- 
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tions  that  were  asked  in  that  poll  were 
very  skewed  and  the  answers  not  sur- 
prisingly met  that  kind  of  bias.  In  fact, 
the  only  unbiased  poll,  one  taken  by 
the  most  reputable  polling  operation  in 
the  State,  employed  by  the  World  Her- 
ald, indicates  that  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  Niobrara  River  enjoys  the 
strong  support  of  the  majority  of  Ne- 
braskans  from  all  three  congressional 
districts  and  from  both  political  par- 
ties. 

The  most  recent  unbiased,  independ- 
ent poll  was  conducted  in  1989  by  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  This  statewide 
poll  found  that  74  percent  of  Nebras- 
kans  polled  favored  scenic  river  des- 
ignation for  the  Niobrara,  while  only  15 
percent  were  opposed.  This  poll  also 
showed  that  65  percent  of  those  polled 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
where  the  70-mile  river  section  is  lo- 
cated, support  scenic  river  designation. 
In  addition  to  overwhelming  statewide 
approval  for  Federal  designation  of  the 
70-mile  stretch  of  the  Niobrara  River  as 
a  scenic  river,  this  measure  is  also  sup- 
ported by  a  significant  number  of  land- 
owners along  this  affected  part  of  the 
Niobrara  River  who  have  written  and 
spoken  to  this  Member  directly. 

It  is  important  to  keep  one  fact  in 
mind  about  the  opposition.  Many,  but 
not  all,  opponents  of  scenic  river  des- 
ignation for  the  70-mile  stretch  of  the 
Niobrara  River  still  cling  to  the  abso- 
lute futile  hope  that  one  day  the  old 
Norden  Dam  project  will  resurface. 

Some  of  these  opponents  who  talk 
about  Federal  intrusion  and  condemna- 
tion of  land  have  forgotten  that  30,000 
acres  of  private  land  would  have  been 
condemned  and  flooded  in  the  Niobrara 
River  Valley  had  the  Norden  Dam  and 
canal  system  been  built.  They  are  talk- 
ing for  their  own  financial  best  inter- 
est, and  that's  their  right  and  it's  un- 
derstandable, but  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize what  they  are  doing. 

In  adiition  to  the  Nebraska  Game 
and  Parks  Commission,  numerous  envi- 
ronmental and  conservation  organiza- 
tions support  scenic  designation  of  the 
Niobrara  River.  These  groups  recognize 
the  importance  of  protecting  this  spec- 
tacular jewel  for  Nebraskans  and  all 
Americans  who  enjoy  natural  beauty. 
This  high  level  of  Interest  by  citizens 
from  across  the  United  States  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  this  issue  has  na- 
tional, rather  than  just  local,  signifi- 
cance. In  addition,  the  three  largest 
newspapers  in  Nebraska  have  come  out 
strongly  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  efforts  to  establish  protection 
for  the  Niobrara  River  are  well  docu- 
mented. Some  people  have  suggested 
that  a  study  is  necessary.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  studied  rivers  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  wild  and  sce- 
nic river  designation. 

Back  in  1968,  the  Niobrara  River  was 
1  of  the  first  12  rivers  recommended  for 
designation  under  the  original  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  In  subsequent 


years,  the  river  was  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther studies  by  national  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  as 
well  as  local  organizations.  This  Mem- 
ber would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  National  Park  Service's  nationwide 
rivers  inventory  study  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1982  gave  this  70  plus  6  mile 
stretch  of  the  Niobrara  River— along 
with  additional  stretches  of  the  river 
immediately  upstream  and  down- 
stream—"outstandingly  remarkable 
values"  ratings  in  all  categories.  The 
Niobrara  was  one  of  only  two  rivers  in 
the  Midwest  or  Great  Plains  area  to  re- 
ceive this  high  ranking. 

S.  248  not  only  contains  crucial  pro- 
tection for  the  Niobrara  River,  it  also 
Includes  additional  important  protec- 
tion for  area  farmers  and  ranchers  be- 
yond the  generic  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  which  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue normal  operations.  The  bill  is,  in- 
deed, very  carefully  crafted  to  assure 
special  protections  and  considerations 
to  property  owners.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  technical  exper- 
tise for  protecting  the  river,  but  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  acquire  interest  in 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  river  cor- 
ridor area  without  consent  of  the 
owner;  nor  more  than  2  percent  of  such 
area  in  fee  simple  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  Il-mem- 
ber  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Advisory 
Commission  including  local  landowners 
and  officials  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Commis- 
sion will  help  establish  a  protection 
strategy  for  the  river  and  provide  guid- 
ance in  its  day-to-day  management.  In 
order  to  ensure  local  control,  area 
landowners  and  officials  will  maintain 
a  clear  majority  on  the  Commission  at 
all  times. 

This  member  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  S.  248  does  not  preclude  local 
efforts  to  protect  the  Niobrara  River. 
In  fact,  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  government.  If  local 
preservation  efforts  are  successful,  the 
Federal  scenic  designation  will  simply 
serve  as  a  meaningful  backup  plan. 

In  closing,  this  Member  would  like  to 
state  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  property  owners 
in  the  Niobrara  River  Valley  have  been 
outstanding  stewards  of  this  national 
treasure.  However,  this  unique  area 
will  come  under  increasing  develop- 
ment pressure.  This  wild  and  scenic 
river  legislation  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  protection  and  stewardship  of 
the  Niobrara  River  area  in  the  face  of 
inappropriate  development  pressures. 
The  Interior  Conunlttee  in  its  report 
appropriately  recognizes  that  "the 
Niobrara  Is  vulnerable  to  developments 
and  degradation  that  can  alter  the  out- 
standing resource  values  of  the  river 
that  are  recognized  by  all." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  also 
opens   up   the   possibility   for  bolder. 


more  exciting,  and  economically  more 
attractive  national.  State,  and  local 
recreation  attractions.  Thus  for  all  of 
these  reasons,  and  many,  many  more 
this  Member  strongly  urges  his  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  worthy 
and  long  overdue  legislation.  The 
Niobrara  River  deserves  the  protection 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  Ne- 
braskans in  all  parts  of  the  Cornhusker 
State  have  thwarted  for  too  long  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  urge  a 
yes  vote  and  rejection  of  all  amend- 
ments since  they  will  only  delay  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  which  Con- 
gress has  already  considered  and  re- 
fined over  the  course  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Would  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
verify  that  the  designation  of  the  25- 
mile  segment  of  the  Niobrara  River  and 
its  tributary,  Verdlgre  Creek,  as  a 
recreation  river  will  not  Impede  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  a  small 
boat  channel  through  the  sand  deposits 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  and 
Verdlgre  Creek? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  such  activities  are  permitted  on  a 
river  classified  as  recreational  so  long 
as  they  do  not  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  river;  and  the  wa- 
terway remains  generally  natural  and 
riverine  in  appearance. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  assurance. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2Mi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  S.  248,  the  Niobrara  Scenic 
River  Designation  Act  of  1991.  This  leg- 
islation is  misguided  and  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Nebraskans  who  would  be 
most  directly  affected  by  the  measure. 

This  bill  Is  a  blatant  example  of  the 
Congress  imposing  its  will  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  without  con- 
sidering the  eflects  on  the  individuals 
who  actually  live  in  the  area.  It  is  a 
free  environmental  vote  for  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  do  not  have 
large  amounts  of  federally  controlled 
land  in  their  districts.  This  is  wrong, 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  insti- 
tution designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

The  Niobrara  River  is  certainly  beau- 
tiful and  no  one  disagrees  about  the 
need  for  it  to  be  protected.  However, 
this  legislation  Is  unprecedented  and 
not  the  proper  vehicle  to  achieve  that 
goal.  Although  proponents  of  S.  248 
claim  the  river  has  been  studied  in 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  2>/^  mini  tes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [N  js.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANDVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me 

Mr.  Chairmai,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  ami  sndment  to  S.  248  which 


by  my  colleague  from 


Nebraska,  Bvu.  Barrett,  the  Member 
who  represents  those  citizens  who  live 
within  and  nesir  the  corridor  of  the 
Niobrara  Rivei  which  this  bUl  would 
designate  as  wi  id  and  scenic. 

Last  year  I  iiupported  the  efforts  of 
my  friend.  Viiginia  Smith,  to  amend 
Senator  Exon'ji  bill  to  allow  for  study 
of  the  Niobrani's  suitability  for  inclu- 
Wild  and  Scenic  River 
than  instantly  des- 
ignating it  as  siich.  I  attended  the  Inte- 
rior Committers  1990  fleld  hearing  in 
Alnsworth,  NE,  where  I  listened  to  Mrs. 
Smith's,  and  n<)w  Bill  Barrett's,  con- 
stituents Biwak  from  their  hearts  about 
the  issue  of  pr(  itecting  the  scenic  char- 


acter of  the  Niobrara  River  and  its 
banks.  In  most  of  the  stretch  of  the 
Niobrara  Included  in  this  bill  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  quarter-mile  cor- 
ridor to  either  side  of  the  river  are  pri- 
vately owned  farmlands.  The  farmers 
who  testified  before  us  that  day  are 
strongly  opposed  to  instant  designa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  Nebraskans  sig- 
naled their  opposition  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  Both  candidates  for  Mrs. 
Smith's  seat  opposed  to  instant  des- 
ignation. The  winner  of  that  race 
stands  before  us  today  saying  "Let  my 
people  go."  We  should  oblige  Mr. 
Barrett  by  accepting  his  perfectly  ra- 
tional amendment  to  follow  the  process 
intended  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act — study  first,  then  act  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  study.  The  bill  before  us 
now  says  "No,  let's  designate  now  and 
ask  questions  later."  I  might  add  that 
the  references  to  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  being  in  strong  support  of  S.  248 
are  interesting  since  Omaha  is  not  in 
Bill  Barrett's  district. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  instant  des- 
ignation of  the  Niobrara  simply  solidi- 
fies the  views  of  many  outside  the  belt- 
way  that  this  Congress  would  rather 
simply  make  an  easy  environmental 
vote  rather  than  acknowledge  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions  upon  the  citi- 
zens we  serve.  Instant  designation 
serves  no  good  purpose,  but  it  does 
alarm  the  Nebraskan  landowners  along 
the  river  who  have  real  concerns  about 
condemnation  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Barrett  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  adopt  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino)  began  by 
saying  some  very  kind  things  about 
me.  I  want  to  return  the  favor  and  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  for  a  long  time  while 
serving  as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands. 

I  also  want  to  talk  about  the  process 
under  which  this  was  considered,  just 
briefly,  so  that  Members  understand 
that  we  made  every  effort  to  Involve 
the  membership,  to  hear  witnesses  on 
both  sides  in  the  field.  We  had  three 
separate  hearings,  two  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress and  another  in  the  102d  Congress, 
for  a  measure  basically  on  the  verge  of 
passage  here  on  the  last  night  when  we 
were  required  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
by  the  nature  of  the  procedure  that  we 
adopted  to  consider  measures  the  last 
night  of  the  congressional  session. 

So  it  is  an  issue  that  remains.  We 
had  hoped  that  we  could  conclude  it  at 
that  time.  But  we  have  gone  the  extra 
mile  here. 

Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  how  rivers  get  designated.  The 
fact  is  that  122  rivers  that  were  des- 
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ignated,  of  those  nearly  a  third  of  them 
or  about  a  third  have  never  received  ei- 
ther the  5(a)  of  4(a)  study  as  rec- 
onmiended  by  Congress.  In  fact,  seven 
of  the  rivers  have  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  on  an  administrative 
basis. 

That  means  there  is  not  necessarily 
study  but  the  States  have  rec- 
ommended it. 

So,  again,  to  look  at  this,  we  have  a 
varied  picture  as  to  how  they  are  des- 
ignated. I  think  the  adequacy  of  stud- 
ies and  understanding  of  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  Members.  We  will  be  de- 
bating that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  move 
into  the  5-minute  rule  and  amendments 
are  presented  to  the  membership. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  a  good  de- 
bate and  for  the  ability  and  coopera- 
tion exhibited  throughout  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  by  especially 
Congressman  Barrett,  Congressman 
HOAGLAND,  and  Congressman  Bereu- 
ter,  who  are  most  immediately  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  Niobrara  Scenic  River 
Designation  Act  of  1991. 

This  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  one  of  the  most  scenic  and  biologically 
diverse  areas  in  the  Great  Plains. 

Deer,  fish,  birds,  and  a  wide  variety  of  tree 
and  plant  life  depend  on  the  Niobrara  River  for 
their  survival. 

Known  as  North  America's  biological  cross- 
roads, the  Niobrara  Valley  is  also  home  to 
many  endangered  species  such  as  the  bald 
eagle  arxj  the  whooping  crane. 

Every  day  we  wait  to  pass  this  btll  reduces 
our  chances  of  protecting  this  beautiful  area 
for  future  generations. 

The  Niotxara  Scenic  River  Designation  Act 
has  already  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  two  times. 

It  is  supported  by  74  percent  of  Nebraskans, 
4  of  Netxaska's  five  Congressmen,  and  both 
of  Nebraska's  Senators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  am  pleased 
today  to  support  S.  248,  a  bill  to  designate  for 
scenic  protection  the  Niobrara  River  In  north- 
em  Netxaska. 

The  Niobrara  bill  is  bipartisan  and  rep- 
resents years  of  work,  reflecting  the  views  and 
concerns  of  many  Nebraskans,  including  ttxjse 
who  live  ak)ng  the  river.  My  attachment  to  tfie 
river  goes  back  over  15  years  ago  when  I 
worked  for  former  Idaho  Senator  Frank 
Church.  Senator  Church  in  the  19€0's  au- 
thored omnitxjs  river  protectkxi  legislation, 
known  as  the  WikJ  arxJ  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  that 
included  the  Niobrara  In  a  list  to  be  studied  for 
addition  to  the  national  system. 

The  Niobrara  has  outstanding  natural  quali- 
ties. The  Interior  Department's  nationwkje  riv- 
ers inventory  classifies  It  as  having  the  folknv- 
Ing  outstandlrtgty  remarkable  values:  scenic, 
recreational,  geological,  fish,  wikJife,  historical, 
arxJ  cultural.  It  is  a  biotogKal  crossroads 
where  the  tow  plains  meet  the  high  plains.  It 
is  home  to  a  wide  variety  of  wikilife,  serving  as 
a  migratory  stop  for  wtiooptng  cranes.  It  is  a 
major  wintering  area  for  bakj  eagles.  The  river 
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has  unique  historical,  paleontologicai  and 
archeiogical  signiftcance.  William  Clart(  wrote 
about  it  during  the  1804  Lewis  and  Claris  ex- 
pedition. It  has  been  over  20  years  since  ttie 
scenic  designation  effort  began.  We  have 
been  lucky  ttiat  the  river's  resources  have  not 
been  significantly  harmed,  but  if  we  continue 
to  study  and  study,  wait  arid  wait,  it  may  be 
too  later. 

The  Niobrara  bill  is  a  good  compromise  arxj 
a  fair  bill.  It  will  protect  a  unique  treasure  and 
a  precious  national  and  natural  resource.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
the  Niobrara  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  legislation  to  designate  por- 
tions of  the  Niobrara  River  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  to  instarrtly 
designate  the  Niobrara  River.  During  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill,  the  Interior  Department  testified 
that  there  was  no  threat  of  a  dam  or  water  im- 
poundment on  the  Niobrara  River.  If  there  was 
any  threat  of  a  dam,  the  study  status  would 
prohibit  it  for  3  years. 

Simply  put,  there  is  no  danger  of  develop- 
ment arid  the  river  is  not  threatened.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  threatened  are  the  private  land- 
owners who  will  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
demnation provisions  of  this  \m\\. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  will  try  to  tell  you  that 
the  Federal  Government  rarely  uses  corv 
demnation  to  acquire  lands  and  that  this  legis- 
lation sets  limits  on  condemnation.  The  prob- 
lem is,  these  limits  can  be  arbitrarily  waived  by 
the  local  mar^ger. 

And  how  about  the  issues  of  condemnation 
being  rarely  used?  Why  don't  you  try  and  tell 
that  to  the  owners  of  the  38  tracts  of  land 
along  the  Rogue  River  in  my  district  who  had 
their  land  condemned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  that  river  was  designated  wild  and 
scenic.  This  was  at  a  significant  cost  to  the 
Federal  Govemment. 

The  approach  being  followed  here,  instant 
designation  without  a  formal  study  is  unprece- 
dented for  a  river  with  huge  amounts  of  pri- 
vate land.  The  persons  along  this  river  wtxa 
will  tie  most  impacted  by  this  legislation  are 
strongly  opposed  to  granting  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment full  control  of  their  lives. 

Instead,  we  should  forn^lly  study  the  river 
to  see  if  it  qualifies  for  designation.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  t>ill  have  t>ased  designation  on 
obscure  studies  tfiat  are  nowtiere  comparable 
to  a  basic  section  4(a)  study,  which  would  pro- 
vide ttie  most  basic  understanding  of  ttie  impli- 
cations of  wild  and  scenic  designation. 

I  feel  great  sympathy  for  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett).  I  was  involved  in  a 
similar  situation  in  Oregon  wtien  Congress 
designated  some  1,400  linear  miles  of  wikj 
and  scenk;  river,  the  largest  of  any  designation 
at  any  time. 

So  I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  ttie 
Federal  Govemment  is  not  always  ttie  best 
and  most  suitat>le  manager  of  natural  re- 
sources like  the  Niobrara  River.  Local  land- 
owners want  to  know  answers  to  questions 
about  the  impact  of  this  designation  on  agri- 
culture, easements  and  water  rights. 

They  deserve  better  studies  than  a  1971  re- 
port by  the  Netxaska  Soil  and  Water  Corv 
sen/ation  Commission  whch  concluded  ttiat 


ttie  Nkibrara  may  be  suitable  for  inciusk)n  in 
the  Wikj  and  Scene  River  System. 

Mr.  Barretts  constituents  sent  him  to  Con- 
gress to  figtit  this  designation,  and  we  ought 
not  tie  legislating  in  his  district.  So  lefs  not 
ram  the  bill  down  Mr.  Barretts  throat  or  the 
throats  of  people  who  live  near  and  around 
the  Niotwara  River. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
misguided  proposal  and  support  Mr. 
Barrett's  amendment  to  formally  study  this 
river. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Senate  bill 
will  be  considered  under  the  5-minute 
rule  by  sections  and  each  section  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  248 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Niobrara 
Scenic  River  Designation  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION  OF  THE  RIVER 

Section  3<a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.— (A)  The  40- 
mlle  segment  from  Borman  Bridge  southeast 
of  Valentine  downstream  to  its  confluence 
with  Chimney  Creek  and  the  30-mile  segment 
from  the  river's  confluence  with  Rock  Creek 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  137  bridge, 
both  segments  to  be  classified  as  scenic  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. That  portion  of  the  40-mile  segment 
designated  by  this  subparagraph  located 
within  the  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  shall  continue  to  tie  managed  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"(B)  The  25-mile  segment  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Knox  County  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri  River,  including  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Verdlgre  Creek  from  the  north 
municipal  boundary  of  Verdlgre.  Nebraska, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Niobrara,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  recreational  river. 

"After  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  is  re- 
quired under  sulwection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(  )  Missouri  Rtver.  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota.— The  39-mlle  segment  firom 
the  headwaters  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  to 
the  Ft.  Randall  Dam,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reational river.". 

SEC  S.  STUDY  OF  S-MILE  SEGMENT. 

(a)  Study.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.— The  6-mile 
segment  of  the  river  from  its  confluence  with 


Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  Rock 
Creek.". 

(b)  Water  Resources  Project.- If.  within 
5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  funds  are  not  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  a  water  re- 
sources project  on  the  6-mlle  segment  of  the 
Niobrara  River  from  its  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  Rock 
Creek,  at  the  expiration  of  such  5-ye&r  period 
the  6-mile  segment  shall  be  designated  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  by  operation  of  law,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271-1287). 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish 
notification  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

SEC.  4.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  ACQUISITION. 

(a)  LDJrrATiONS.— In  the  case  of  the  40-mile 
and  30-mile  segments  of  the  Niobrara  River 
described  in  the  amendment  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stiall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  acquire  for 
puriioses  of  such  segment  land  or  Interests  in 
land  in  more  than  5  percent  of  the  area  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  such  segments,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  not  acquire,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  fee  ownerslilp  of  more 
than  2  percent  of  such  area.  The  limitations 
on  land  acquisition  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  l>e  In  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of,  the  limitations  on  acquisition  con- 
tained in  section  6  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

(b)  Finding;  Exception.— The  5  percent 
limitation  and  the  2  percent  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  that  State  or  local  governments 
are  not,  through  statute,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, or  otherwise,  adequately  protecting 
the  values  for  which  the  segment  concerned 
is  designated  as  a  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

SEC.  S.  NIOBRARA  SCEIVIC  RIVER  ADVUDRY  COM- 
MISSION. 

(a)  Estabushment. —There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Advi- 
sory Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Ckim- 
mission  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") on  matters  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  management  plan,  and  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  40-mile  and  30- 
mile  segments  of  the  Niobrara  River  des- 
ignated by  section  2  of  this  Act  which  He 
outside  the  Iwundary  of  the  Fort  Niobrara 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  that  segment 
of  the  Niobrara  River  from  its  confluence 
with  Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with 
Rock  Creek. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  11  memtjers  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary- 

(1)  3  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of  farm  or 
ranch  property  within  the  upper  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  the 
Borman  Bridge  and  the  Meadville; 

(2)  3  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of  farm  or 
ranch  property  within  the  lower  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  the 
Meadville  Bridge  and  the  bridge  on  Highway 
137; 

(3)  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  canoe  outfitter 
who  operates  within  the  river  corridors; 

(4)  1  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  Nebraska; 
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(5)  2  of  whom  lih&ll  be  representatives  of 
the  affected  county  governments  or  natural 
resources  district)  r.  and 

(6)  1  of  whom  si  all  be  a  representative  of  a 
conservation  org' inlzatlon  who  shall  have 
knowledge  and  ei  perlence  in  river  conserva- 
tion. 

(c)  Terms.— Members  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  Commission  for  a  term  of  3  years.  A 
member  may  serv  t  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  sue  :essor  has  taken  offlce. 

(d)  Chairpebs(  n;  Vacancies.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  deslf  nate  1  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  who  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  Brown.  C  lerry.  Keya  Paha,  or  Rock 
Counties,  to  serv«  as  Chairperson.  Vacancies 
on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  \  rhlch  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  n'ade.  S  (embers  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  wlthcut  compensation,  but  the 
Secretary  is  auth  >rized  to  pay  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  ay  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  its  resi  onsibilitles  under  this  Act 
on  vouchers  sigme  1  by  the  Chairperson. 

(e)  Terminatio  <.— The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  10  jrears  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Ai  :t. 

BC.  &  mSSOUIU  Rl  VKR  PROVISI(X4S. 

(a)  ADMiNiSTRAnoN.— The  administration 
of  the  Missouri  R  Iver  segment  designated  in 
section  2  of  this  >.ct  shall  be  in  consultation 
with  a  recreational  river  advisory  group  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary.  Such  group 
shall  include  in  Its  membership  representa- 
tives of  the  affect  »d  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  affected  Federal  agencies, 
organized  private  groups,  and  such  individ- 
uals as  the  Secret  iry  deems  desirable. 

(b)  Bridges.— Tie  designation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  segme  at  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2  of  tUs  Act  shall  not  place  any 
additional  requlnments  on  the  placement  of 
bridges  other  thai,  those  contained  in  section 
303  of  Utle  49,  Uni  :«d  States  Code. 

(c)  Erosion  Con  prol.— within  the  Missouri 
River  segment  dei  ignated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  !  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  i  ise  of  erosion  control  tech- 
niques. Including  the  use  of  rocks  from  the 
Area,  for  streambtmk  stabilization  purposes, 
subject  to  such  c  anditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  In  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory group  descril«d  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  to  prote^rt  the  resource  values  for 
which  such  river  ^gment  was  designated. 

SBC  7.  NATIONAL  RfeCREATION  ARE  \  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General,  —The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  though  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  undertake  and 
complete  a  study,  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactmen :.  of  this  section,  regarding 
the  feasibility  an(  I  suitability  of  the  designa- 
tion of  lands  in  K:  lox  County  and  Boyd  Coun- 
ty, Nebraska,  generally  adjacent  to  the  rec- 
reational river  segments  designated  by  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
and  adjacent  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Res- 
ervoir, as  a  national  recreation  area.  The 
Secretary  may  pflovide  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  ^tate  of  Nebraska,  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  Indian  Tribal  Council,  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  having  Jurisdiction  over 
lands  in  these  2  counties  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  carryinf  out  such  study.  The  study 
under  this  sectiofi  shall  be  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  tlie  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  af- 
fected imlitical  Subdivisions,  and  relevant 
State  agencies.  The  study  shall  Include  as  a 
mlnlmom  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  compreheitalve  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic recreational  qpportunitles  and  the  flood 
plain  nuau«emeilt  options  which  are  avail- 
able with  respectjto  the  river  and  creek  cor- 
ridors involved. 


(2)  An  evaluation  of  the  natural,  historical, 
paleontologlcal.  and  recreational  resources 
and  values  of  such  corridors. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  possible  land  ac- 
quisition within  the  corridor  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  resource 
protection,  scenic  protection  and  Integrity, 
recreational  activities,  or  management  and 
administration  of  the  corridor  areas. 

(4)  Alternative  cooperative  management 
proposals  for  the  administration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  corridor  areas. 

(5)  An  analysis  of  the  number  of  visitors 
and  types  of  public  use  within  the  corridor 
areas  that  can  be  accommodated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  full  protection  of  its  resources. 

(6)  An  analysis  of  the  facilities  deemed 
necessary  to  accommodate  and  provide  ac- 
cess for  such  recreational  uses  by  visitors, 
including  the  location  and  estimated  costs  of 
such  facilities. 

(b)  Submission  of  Report.— The  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

SEC.  8.  STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  AND  SUTTABIUTY 
OF  ESTABLISHING  NIOBRARA-BUF- 
FALO PRAIRIE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  undertake  and  complete  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  establish- 
ing a  national  park  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  be  known  as  the  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie 
National  Park  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AREA  To  Be  Studied.— The  areas  stud- 
ied under  this  section  shall  include  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Proposed  Niobrara-Buffalo 
Prairie  National  Park",  numbered  NBP- 
80.000,  and  dated  March  1990.  The  study  area 
shall  not  Include  any  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Niobrara  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(c)  Resources.— In  conducting  the  study 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  assessment  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
historic,  scenic,  and  recreational  resources 
of  such  areas  studied  to  determine  whether 
they  are  of  such  sigmificance  as  to  merit  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Park  System. 

(d)  Study  Regarding  Management.— In 
conducting  the  study  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  man- 
aging the  area  by  various  methods,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission. 

(e)  Submission  of  report.— The  results  of 
the  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

SEC.  •.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

offered  by  MR.  BARRETT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Barrett:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Niobrara 
River  Preservation  Act  of  19S1". 


SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.— The  25-mlle 
segment  from  the  western  boundary  of  Knox 
County  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri 
River,  including  that  segment  of  the 
Verdlgre  Creek  from  the  north  municipal 
boundary  of  Verdlgre,  Nebraska,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Niobrara,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
recreational  river.  After  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  inter- 
ested public,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  is  required  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  segment. 

"(  )  Missouri  River,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota.— The  39-mile  segment  from 
the  headwaters  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  to 
the  Fort  Randall  Dam.  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reational river.". 

SEC.  3.  study  of  PORTIONS  OF  THE  NIOBRARA 
RIVER. 

"(  )  Study.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  is 
sunended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(  )  Niobrara,  Nebraska.- The  228-mile 
segment  which  is  included  on  the  National 
Park  Service  nationwide  river  inventory  and 
extends  from  Antelope  Creek  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Knox  County.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Ptirk  Service,  shall  complete  a 
comprehensive  river  protection  plan  for  the 
entire  228  miles  of  the  Niobrara  River  identi- 
fied herein.  The  plan  shall  be  completed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  plan  shall  Include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  role  and  ability  of  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  to  accom- 
plish the  resource  protection  goals  of  the 
plan.  This  analysis  shall  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  determining  whether  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Government  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  and  whether  the  river  shall 
be  designated  as  a  unit  of  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  under  this  Act.  The  plan  shall 
be  completed  within  36  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
land  uses  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Additionally,  the  plan  shall  address 
each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  specific  boundaries  which  are 
needed  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  river 
corridor  and  the  visitor  experience. 

"(B)  Any  restrictions  on  development  or 
land  use  practices  within  the  river  corridor 
which  are  considered  necessary  to  protect 
the  river. 

"(C)  Identification  of  all  facilities  and  ac- 
cess points  which  are  necessary  to  support 
recreational  use  of  the  river  corridor. 

"(D)  A  detailed  recreational  use  plan  which 
addresses  such  issues  as  carrying  capacity, 
camping,  trash  and  human  waste  removal, 
and  any  restrictions  on  types  of  craft  to  be 
used. 

"(E)  An  estimate  of  the  instream  flow  re- 
quirements necessary  to  protect  river  re- 
sources and  ensure  a  quality  recreational  ex- 
perience. 

"(F)  An  analysis  of  any  streambank  ero- 
sion control  practices  which  are  needed  to 
protect  the  resources  of  the  river  corridor. 

"(G)  An  analysis  of  economic  beneflts  of 
recreational  use  of  the  river.". 

SBC.  4.  MISSOURI  RIVER  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATION.— The  administration 
of  the  Missouri  River  segment  designated  in 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  consultation 
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with  a  recreational  river  advisory  ^oup  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Such  group  shall  Include  in  Its  member- 
ship representatives  of  the  affected  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  affected 
Federal  agencies,  organized  private  groups, 
and  such  Individuals  as  the  Secretary  deems 
desirable. 

(b)  Bridges.— The  designation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  segment  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  place  any 
additional  requirements  on  the  placement  of 
bridges  other  than  those  contained  in  section 
303  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Erosion  Control.— Within  the  Missouri 
River  segment  designated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  use  of  erosion  control  tech- 
niques, including  the  use  of  rocks  from  the 
area  for  streambank  stabilization  purposes, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  In  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory group  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  to  protect  the  resource  values  for 
which  such  river  segment  was  designated. 

SEC.  5.  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  undertake  and 
complete  a  study,  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  regarding 
the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  the  designa- 
tion of  lands  in  Knox  County  and  Boyd  Coun- 
ty, Nebraska,  generally  adjacent  to  the  rec- 
reational river  segments  designated  by  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
and  adjacent  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Res- 
ervoir, as  a  national  recreation  area.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  Indian  Tribal  Council,  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  having  jurisdiction  over 
lands  in  these  2  counties  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  such  study.  The  study 
under  this  section  shall  be  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  af- 
fected political  subdivisions,  and  relevant 
State  agencies.  The  study  shall  Include  as  a 
minimum  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic recreational  opportunities  and  the  flood 
plain  management  options  which  are  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  river  and  creek  cor- 
ridors Involved. 

(2)  An  evaluation  of  the  natural,  historical, 
paleontologlcal,  and  recreational  resources 
and  values  of  such  corridors. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  possible  land  ac- 
quisition within  the  corridor  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  resource 
protection,  scenic  protection  and  integrity, 
recreational  activities,  or  management  and 
administration  of  the  corridor  areas. 

(4)  Alternative  cooperative  management 
proposals  for  the  administration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  corridor  areas. 

(5)  An  analysis  of  the  number  of  visitors 
and  types  of  public  use  within  the  corridor 
areas  that  can  be  accommodated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  full  protection  of  its  resources. 

(6)  An  analysis  of  the  facilities  deemed 
necessary  to  accommodate  and  provide  ac- 
cess for  such  recreational  uses  by  visitors, 
including  the  location  and  estimated  costs  of 
such  facilities. 

(b)  Submission  of  Report.— The  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


SEC.  6.  STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  AND  SUITABILrrY 
OF  ESTABLISHING  NIOBRARA-BUF- 
FALO PRAIRIE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  undertake  and  complete  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  establish- 
ing a  national  park  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  be  known  as  the  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie 
National  Park  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Area  To  Be  Studied.— The  areas  stud- 
ied under  this  section  shall  include  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Proposed  Niobrara-Buffalo 
Prairie  National  Park",  numbered  NBP- 
80.000.  and  dated  March  1990.  The  study  area 
shall  not  include  any  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Niobrara  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(c)  Resources.— In  conducting  the  study 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  assessment  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
historic,  scenic,  and  recreational  resources 
of  such  areas  studied  to  determine  whether 
they  are  of  such  significance  as  to  merit  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Park  System. 

(d)  Study  Regarding  Management.— In 
conducting  the  study  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  man- 
aging the  area  by  various  methods,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission. 

(e)  SiTOMissiON  of  Report.— The  results  of 
the  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Conrmilt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPiUATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  will  bring  S.  248  in  line 
with  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
and  with  the  78  percent  of  Nebraskans 
who  oppose  immediate  Federal  control 
for  the  Niobrara. 

As  I've  previously  mentioned,  S.  248 
is  very  precedent-setting  and  mis- 
guided legislation.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
most  contentious  section  of  this  bill 
would  confer  an  immediate  and  unprec- 
edented designation  on  a  segment  of 
the  Niobrara  River,  which  flows 
through  my  district. 

I'm  very  much  a  proponent  of  allow- 
ing a  Member  to  do  what  is  best  for  his 
district;  therefore,  my  amendment 
doesn't  deal  with  the  recreational  liver 
designations,  and  a  recreation  area 
study  in  Mr.  Bereuter's  district.  I 
have  also  left  a  national  park  study 
proposal  in  my  amendment,  advocated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  al- 
though, it  too  is  in  my  district. 

It's  interesting  that  there  are  so 
many  study  proposals  in  S.  248,  which 
recognize  the  need  for  careful  review 


before  rushing  blindly  into  Federal  des- 
ignation of  so  much  private  land. 

In  fact,  S.  248  includes  a  study  of  6 
miles  of  the  Niobrara  River  in  my  dis- 
trict, right  in  the  middle  of  the  70-mlle 
segment  it  tries  to  immediately  des- 
ignate. 

There  is  about  as  much  logic  In 
studjring  only  a  6-mile  segment  of  the 
river  as  there  is  in  the  arbitrary  selec- 
tion of  70  miles  for  immediate  and  un- 
precedented designation. 

In  any  case,  administration  officials 
have  repeatedly  testified  that  no  for- 
mal, indepth  study  has  been  performed 
on  the  river.  These  officials  have  also 
testified,  that  unless  the  bill  is  amend- 
ed to  include  a  study,  they  will  rec- 
ommend the  bill  be  vetoed. 

In  addition  to  circumventing  current 
law,  S.  248  ignores  that  a  majority  of 
Nebraskans  oppose  Federal  control  of 
the  Niobrara  River.  In  the  most  recent 
poll  of  the  issue,  conducted  in  June 
1990,  78  percent  of  Nebraskans  polled 
statewide,  said  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shouldn't  manage  the  river. 

Sixty-three  percent  preferred  a 
study,  as  I  propose  in  this  amendment 
today,  when  given  a  choice  between  in- 
stant designation  and  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  Niobrara. 

All  Nebraskans  agree  that  the  river 
is  a  beautiful  river.  I  have  canoed  it 
many  times  with  my  wife.  Everyone 
wants  to  see  it  protected,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  river  is  in  no  dan- 
ger. The  customary,  3-year  study,  pro- 
posed by  my  amendment,  isn't  going  to 
mean  the  difference  between  the  life 
and  death  of  this  river. 

The  people  living  on  this  river  have 
no  reason  to  wreck  it,  because  many  of 
them  make  their  living  from  land 
along  the  Niobrara.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple live  on  land  that  has  been  in  their 
families  for  generations.  In  addition. 
State  officials  have  said  the  river  is  in 
better  shape  now  than  it  was  50  years 
ago. 

All  environmental  groups  seem  to 
agree  that  the  Niobrara  River  is  a  pris- 
tine river,  and  that  it  is  in  good  shape. 
Quoting  from  one  of  the  letters  cir- 
culated on  this  issue.  "The  Niobrara  is 
indisputably  one  of  the  finest,  largely 
undeveloped  and  unspoiled  river  areas 
remaining  in  the  U.S.  central  plains." 

Three  years,  after  more  than  100 
years  of  careful  stewardship  by  local 
residents,  is  not  going  to  mean  the  end 
of  a  beautiful  river,  in  the  heart  of  my 
district. 

Please  support  current  law,  fair  play, 
and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  who  oppose  immediate 
designation  of  the  Niobrara,  by  sup- 
porting my  amendment  to  S.  248. 

D  1520 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Barrett  amendment. 
The  House  rejected  it  on  a  vote  of  115 
to  302  last  year  when  it  was  offered  by 
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Mr.  Barreti|'s  predecessor.  This 
amendment  bei  3  the  question. 

Opponents  of  deslgrnating  the 
Niobrara  Seen  c  River  have  taken  to 
calling  this  in>tant  designation.  Well. 
25  years  is  any  ;hlng  but  an  instant  but 
how  far  back  proposals 
to  designate  I  he  Niobrara  River  go. 
The  gentlemaq  would  have  us  believe 
as  his  predecesbor  before  him  that  des- 
ignation just  cEune  up  and  is  now  sud- 
denly being  th-ust  upon  the  area.  The 
fact  of  the  mat  ter  is  Federal  and  State 
agencies  have  Inventoried  and  studied 
this  river  for  r  lany  years  and  reported 
on  its  outstand  Ing  resource  values. 

Local  lando  liners  petitioned  their 
elected  Represdntatives  in  1980  for  sce- 
nic river  desiimation  and  legislation 
has  been  pend  ng  before  the  Congress 
since  1985.  Scenic  river  desigmation  for 
the  Niobrara  ii  neither  new,  unknown, 
or  unheard  of. 

Let  me  also  set  the  record  straight. 
Contrary  to  thi  s  assertion  of  opponents, 
a  formal  wild  ( ,nd  scenic  river  study  is 
not  a  prerequia  ite  for  designation.  Very 
few  rivers  havis  undergone  the  type  of 
study  the  gentleman  proposes.  In  fact, 
of  the  122  riv<  rs  nationwide  that  are 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  over  one-third 
have  never  uidergone  a  section  4(a) 
and  section  5(j  )  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
study  and  sevtn  rivers  have  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior administri  .tively  upon  application 
by  the  State  C  overnor.  More  informa- 
tion is  knowE  and  available  on  the 
Niobrara  than  on  some  of  the  promi- 
nent wild  and  scenic  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try and  its  designation  would  violate 
no  law,  policy  (ir  practice. 

So  we  have  t)  ask  ourselves,  why  an- 
other study?  Don't  be  misled,  many  op- 
ponents of  scenic  river  desigrnation  are 
hiding  behind  a  call  for  another  study 
of  the  Niobrari  River.  In  reality  they 
oppose  designation  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Ill  testimony  before  the 
Interior  Comm  ittee  key  opponents  tes- 
tified that  even  if  another  study  rec- 
ommended des  gnation  they  would  op- 
pose such  action. 

There  is  no  loubt  in  my  mind  that 
opponents  intend  to  use  the  study  to 
delay  in  the  liope  of  permanently  de- 
feating deslgnktion.  While  I  respect 
Mr.  Barrett's  advocacy  of  this  matter, 
I  strongly  dlsa^ee  with  his  views.  An- 
other study  wbn't  change  the  simple 
fact  that  the  JNlobrara  possesses  out- 
standing resoiirce  values  that  merit 
protection.  Raither  than  engaging  in 
farther  study  and  delay,  I  believe  ef- 
forts would  be  better  spent  implement- 
ing a  mutually  beneficial  management 
{WLTtnership  ailiong  local  landowners. 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and 
this  legislation.  The  growth  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  R  vers  System  has  been 
slow,  almost  it  a  snail's  pace,  while 
Congress   post;  tones  and  delays   deci- 
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sions.  The  very  values  the  river  re- 
sources embrace  are  at  risk  of  being  de- 
graded. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Barrett 
amendment  and  ask  Members  to  des- 
ignate an  exemplary  river  resource  the 
Niobrara  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  who  rep- 
resents this  district  for  his  outstanding 
work  representing  his  people,  his  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "They  are  not 
Mr.  Bereuter's  people,  not  Mr. 
Vento's  people,  not  Mr.  Hoagland's 
people,  not  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan's people,  but  his  people." 

As  I  said  last  year,  and  I  will  say 
time  and  time  again,  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
we  should  listen  to  that  individual.  His 
amendment  does  not  ask  for  much. 
This  river  is  not  threatened.  He  is  ask- 
ing to  follow  the  current  law.  and  that 
is  all  he  is  asking  for. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. Both  of  them  say.  "What's  the 
urgent  rush?"  They  say.  "They  might 
build  a  dam."  Forget  it.  This  Congress 
put  the  kibosh  on  dams  many,  many 
years  ago. 

If  Nebraska  wishes,  and  they  say  the 
polls  wish,  to  say  it  will  be  a  wild  and 
scenic  river,  then  Nebraska  should  do 
it.  Why  is  the  great  State  of  Nebraska 
looking  for  Big  Brother  to  solve  their 
problems?  If  they  do  not  have  wild  and 
scenic  statutes  on  the  books,  then  I 
suggest  they  go  to  their  State  legisla- 
tive body  and  see  if  they  really  have 
the  support  of  people  to  do  so. 

Now  everybody  agrees  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful river.  The  gentleman  from  the 
area  of  dispute  says  it  is  a  beautiful 
river.  It  has  been  protected.  It  is  not 
threatened.  The  people  are  not  increas- 
ing there.  There  are  no  space  needles  or 
condominiums.  There  is  nothing  there 
that  people  that  own  the  land  along 
the  river  have  not  taken  care  of  it. 

Now  notice  I  said  the  people  that  own 
the  land.  This  to  my  knowledge  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  in  this  body  set 
aside  a  river  that  is  owned  privately 
over  90  percent  and,  in  basically  doing 
so,  condemning  their  land  without 
compensation. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]  and,  yes,  on  this  side,  al- 
though I  doubt  it  because  they  are  in 
the  pocket  and  the  hand  of  those  spe- 
cial interest  groups  that  care  little  of 
the  private  individuals,  but  the  masses. 
The  masses  are  all-important,  not  the 
individual  or  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Barrett]  fails,  I  have  an  amend- 
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ment  that  will  at  least  make  this  a  lit- 
tle more  palatable.  The  same  amend- 
ment waa  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  a  section  of  his 
river,  on  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota, 
that  at  least  says,  if  the  private  land- 
owner does  not  change  the  style  in 
which  he  has  been  using  the  land,  it 
shall  not  be  condemned.  Only  in  the 
case  where  they  were  to  build  some- 
thing that  was  unusual  or  different 
that  would  distract  from  the  beauty  of 
that  river  could  it  be  condemned.  I  of- 
fered it  in  committee,  and  it  was  re- 
jected because  of  the  puritans,  those 
that  believe  again  in  the  masses.  The 
private  sector,  the  private  landholder, 
says,  "Oh  no.  This  would  destroy  the 
bill."  In  fact  it  will  require  a  con- 
ference. We  would  have  to  take  it  back 
to  that  other  body,  and  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  talk  about  the  other  body  or 
those  that  serve  in  the  other  body,  but 
I  have  heard  that  all  day  today,  that 
the  two  great  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  this  last 
year,  and  they  are  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

This  is  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
gentleman  represents  his  constituents. 
He  is  the  one  who  should  be  listened  to. 
If  my  amendment  or  his  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  have  precluded  the 
voices  of  his  people  from  being  heard, 
as  they  should  be  heard  in  this  body  as 
a  whole. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  because  of  the 
fifth  amendment  that,  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  or  is  sent  to  the  President's 
desk  to  become  law,  he  will  be  urged  to 
veto  it,  and  if  he  does  not  veto  it, 
shame  on  him,  and,  when  he  does  veto 
it,  we  ought  to  have  the  support  to  sus- 
tain that  veto,  and  that  I  am  asking 
for.  But  taking  the  worst-case  sce- 
nario. I  am  urging  those  land  holders 
to  take  this  to  court,  to  court,  and 
take  and  work  the  fifth  amendment, 
and  make  sure  that  this  Congress  stops 
taking  private  land  holdings  without 
compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"If  you  believe  in  America,  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  individual,  this  side  espe- 
cially, you  win  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]." 

a  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
keep  that  in  mind  when  this  vote  is 
asked  for.  We  should  vote  for  right,  we 
should  vote  for  justice,  we  should  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  began  his  remarks 
by  complimenting  the  work  of  the  new 
Member  from  the  Third  District  of  Ne- 
braska, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
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[Mr.  Barrett],  for  representing  his 
people.  Let  me  begin  by  complimenting 
the  work  of  our  two  U.S.  Senators  and 
our  Governor  for  well  representing  the 
people  that  they  represent,  including 
the  folks  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett] 
and  those  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
whose  rivers  and  whose  land  are  af- 
fected by  this  legislation. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
has  indicated,  this  amendment  has 
been  previously  presented,  and  it  lost 
previously.  It  lost  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
this  year  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  lost  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  3-to-l  margin  last 
year.  Prior  to  that,  it  lost  last  year  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  So  this  will  be  the  fourth  time 
at  least  that  this  amendment  has  been 
debated  and  voted  upon  by  the  full 
committee,  by  the  House  and  by  this 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  once  again  I  urge  its  defeat. 

There  have  been  many,  many  studies. 
I  have  a  two-page  list  of  studies  which 
I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  unanimous 
consent  make  a  part  of  the  record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks.  This  two-page 
list  of  studies  was  prepared  by  one  of 
the  conservation  groups,  and  it  shows 
studies  in  1963,  1971,  1972  through  1981, 
1978,  1980,  1981,  1982,  1986,  and  1988. 
There  is  a  detailed  description  here  of 
what  each  of  these  studies  showed. 

The  important  point  is  that  there  is 
no  argiiment  that  the  fundamental  re- 
sources of  this  river  are  not  worth  pro- 
tecting. Nobody  quarrels  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  absolutely  unique  re- 
source here  that  needs  protecting.  We 
are  simply  quibbling  over  procedures. 

I  think  it  is  that  quibbling  that 
caused  the  National  Park  Service  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  a 
month  or  two  ago  that  they  wanted  the 
study,  because  that  is  the  way  this  act 
ought  to  be  applied.  Essentially  this 
Park  Service  individual  indicated  it 
was  for  bureaucratic  reasons.  Now,  the 
problem  with  giving  the  Park  Service  a 
study  for  bureaucratic  reasons  is  that 
there  is  really  no  point  for  further 
studies  because  there  is  no  argument 
about  the  values  of  this  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  save  the  money, 
let  us  save  the  time  and  the  anguish, 
and  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  divisive- 
ness  of  this  issue  in  Nebraska  and  pass 
this  bill.  Our  local  newspaper,  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  has  said  that  the 
time  for  study  is  over  and  the  time  for 
decision  is  now.  It  is  clear  at  this  stage 
that  a  vote  for  a  study  is  simply  an 
anti-protection  vote,  and  it  is  a  vote  to 
do  nothing.  We  know  all  we  need  to 
know.  Let  us  defeat  this  amendment 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  studies  to 
which  I  referred  is  included  as  follows: 


Studies  Conducted  on  the  Niobrara  River 

Federal  and  State  government  agencies  as 
well  as  universities  have  been  studying  the 
Niobrara  Intensely  for  more  than  25  years. 

1963— The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  (Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service) 
studied  185  miles  from  U.S.  Highway  83  to 
Nebraska  Highway  87  and  found  that  the 
river  meets  all  criteria  with  excellent  qual- 
ity for  the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
bill.  Excellent  camping,  hiking,  nature  study 
and  fossil  hunting,  good  hunting  and  sight- 
seeing opportunities  acknowledged.  (24 
pages.) 

1971— Report  on  the  Framework  Study  by 
the  Nebraska  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Conmilssion.  It  identifies  sections  of  eight 
Nebraska  rivers  Including  Niobrara  which 
should  be  considered  or  evaluated  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 
(Pages  99-100.) 

1972-1981— The  Department  of  the  Interior 
commissioned  an  extensive  study  of  the 
Niobrara  River  valley's  natural  resources  In 
preparation  of  a  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  and  supplements  for  the  pro- 
posed Norden  Dam/O'Neill  Unit  Reclamation 
Project.  The  studies  and  reports  evaluate  the 
nature  of  the  wildlife  habitat,  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  Niobrara  River  Valley. 
Geologic  stability,  hydrology,  ground  water 
quality  and  other  Issues  are  also  studies  as 
part  of  the  documents.  (Approximately  300 
pages.) 

1978— The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
proposed  tliat  an  area  along  the  Niobrara 
River  roughly  within  the  76-mile  corridor  be 
designated  a  critical  habitat  for  the  endan- 
gered whooping  crane.  The  Service  also  man- 
ages the  Forth  Niobrara  Wildlife  Refuge 
which  encompasses  the  first  nine  miles  of 
the  76-mile  corridor.  Supportive  information 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

1980— Dr.  T.A.  Harrison  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln  School  of  Life  Sciences 
published  a  report  on  the  Niobrara  titled, 
The  Niobrara  Valley  Preserve:  Its  Bio- 
geographic  Importance  and  Description  of  its 
Biotic  Communities.  The  report  was  done  for 
The  Nature  Conservancy  before  they  pur- 
chased the  land  to  create  their  52.000  acre 
preserve.  It  describes  the  major  ecosystems 
of  the  Niobrara  Valley  and  lists  the  common 
and  unusual  plant  and  animal  species.  It  de- 
scribes the  concept  of  a  biological  crossroads 
or  overlapping  of  major  ecosystems  in  the 
valley.  (110  pages  plus  appendices.) 

1981— The  Nebraska  Policy  Issue  Study  on 
Instream  Flows,  a  report  of  the  Instream 
Flows  Study  Task  Force,  lists  natural  free- 
flowing  rivers  in  Nebraska  and  highlights 
seven  rivers,  Including  the  Niobrara,  with 
the  highest  rating  as  potential  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers.  The  study  highlights  rivers  with 
greatest  value  for  wildlife  (the  Niobrara  is 
one  of  the  three  highest  rated  rivers).  Re- 
ports a  flow  regime  designed  to  maintain  the 
whooping  crane  habitat  on  the  Niobrara.  (103 
pages.) 

1981— Niobrara  River  Whooping  Crane 
Habitat  Study  prepared  for  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  and  prepared  by  Environ- 
mental Research  &  Technology,  Inc.  to  study 
the  potential  effects  of  the  construction  and 
operation  for  the  proposed  Norden  Dam.  The 
study  found  that  whooping  crsine  habitat 
would  be  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  de- 
creased water  releases  from  the  dam. 

1982— The  National  Park  Service  in  its  Na- 
tionwide Rivers  Inventory  underscored  the 
exceptional  qualifications  of  194  miles  of  the 
Niobrara  as  a  candidate  for  wild  and  scenic 


designation  specifying  that  it  had  "outstand- 
ingly remarkable  values"  in  all  seven  cat- 
egories: scenic,  recreational,  geological,  fish, 
wildlife,  historic,  and  cultural.  Only  one 
other  river  segment  of  the  approximately  293 
evaluated  in  a  ten-state  area  rated  as  highly 
as  the  Niobrara.  The  NFS  also  cited  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  identlficaUon  of 
the  Niobrara  as  a  "highest  priority"  fish  re- 
source. (300  pages.) 

1986— The  Niobrara  River:  A  Proposal  for 
Scenic  River  Designation.  The  Nebraska 
Natural  Resources  Commission  published  ein 
extensive  study  of  Senator  Exon's  original 
wild  and  scenic  river  proposal  introduced  in 
1985.  A  series  of  local  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  the  proposal  and  alternatives.  A  sur- 
vey of  landowner  opinions  was  also  commis- 
sioned and  published.  (The  Report  is  28 
pages.) 

1988— The  Botanical  Review,  published  by 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  study  of  the 
Niobrara  River  Valley,  A  Post-Glacial  Mi- 
gration Corridor  and  Refuglum  of  Forest 
Plants  and  Animals  in  the  Grasslands  of 
Central  North  America  by  Kaul,  Kantak  and 
Churcliill.  This  report  examines  a  number  of 
plant  and  animal  species  which  are  disjunct 
or  Isolated  populations  in  the  Niobrara  Val- 
ley east  of  Valentine.  Establishes  the  unique 
biological  nature  of  the  Niobrara  Valley. 

An  array  of  other  reports  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Department  on  biological  resources  and  pale- 
ontologlcal  studies  is  also  available. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mt.  chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
greatly  respect  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Nebraska  who  are  supporting  S. 
248,  but  I  must  say  that  90  percent  or 
more  of  this  river  lies  In  the  district 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Barrett].  A  little  bit  of  it, 
I  understand,  lies  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
ter], but  90  percent  of  that  river  lies  in 
Mr.  Barrett's  district. 

As  far  as  the  comment  about  several 
studies  having  been  done.  I  would  just 
remind  the  Members  that  none  of  these 
studies.  I  am  informed,  are  complete 
studies,  the  kind  of  studies  that  the 
National  Park  Service  would  be  doing. 
We  are  not  quibbling  over  procedure 
here.  What  we  are  quibbling  over  is. 
No.  1,  the  right  of  a  Member  of  this 
body  to  represent  his  district,  and.  No. 
2,  the  property  rights  of  the  people  who 
live  and  vote  in  the  district  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Barrett].  Property  rights 
are  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  248  will  effectively 
penalize  private  citizens,  private  Amer- 
ican citizens,  by  taking  more  of  their 
land  away.  Two  himdred  fifty  three 
miles  of  the  Niobrara  River  are  already 
under  Federal  control,  but  Members  of 
this  Congress  are  so  greedy  that  they 
are  hungry  for  more.  Forget  private 
property  rights,  forget  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam  already  oversees  much  of 
the  Western  half  of  the  United  States, 
forget  the  fact  that  the  communities 
and  counties  on  the  river  have  adopted 
resolutions  opposing  this  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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fairs  has  not  cumpleted  the  important 
studies  which  urould  answer  what  this 
desi^ation  wo  ild  do  to  the  life  styles 
of  those  living  ( ilong  this  river.  In  their 
haste  to  take  away  private  property 
rights,  the  Members  of  this  body  would 
simply  sidestei  these  important  stud- 
ies, and  in  their  arrogance  they  forget 
that  it  was  p-ivate  property  owners 
who  made  this  Nation  great.  In  their 
haughtiness  tley  choose  to  believe 
that  the  Fedeml  Government  and  this 
body  are  the  jest  and  only  suitable 
managers  for  r<  sources  of  national  sig- 
nificance, whic:  1  is  something  that  fails 
to  be  true  time  and  time  again. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  yet  to 
complete  a  rlv(  r  management  plan  for 
the  nearby  Misi  ouri  River,  even  though 
it  received  its  mid  and  scenic  designa- 
tion some  13  years  ago.  The  Niobrara 
River  is  not  threatened  by  potential 
development  or  other  adverse  uses. 
This  bill  simply  adds  more  miles  to  the 
already  overrej  ulated  and  underfunded 
Wild  and  Sceni(  Rivers  System. 

All  the  gen.leman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Barrett]  s  asking  fi-om  this  body 
is  to  do  a  definitive  study,  the  kind  of 
study  that  the  National  Park  Service 
wants  done  or  Is  capable  of  doing,  be- 
fore we  start  talking  about  taking 
away  the  privai «  property  rights  of  the 
owners  of  prop  irty  along  the  Niobrara 
River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlemar  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]  at  tie  very  least,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  represent  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  BARRETfT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman :  rield? 

Mr.  Delay.  ]  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frori  Nebraska,  who  is  try- 
ing to  represeni .  his  constituents. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gent!  eman  for  yielding. 

I  feel  compel  ed  to  perhaps  correct  a 
couple  of  thing  3  that  have  been  said.  I 
would  do  this  i.o  correct  the  record,  if 
I  might,  Mr.  Ch  airman. 

The  chair:  (IAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  hia  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  N(  braska. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1994,  which  was  referred  to,  was  not 
done  by  a  watisr  resource  group.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  done  by  the  Wirthlin 
Group,  which  happened  to  be  President 
Reagan's  pollster,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, and  I  wc  old  like  the  record  to  so 
reflect. 

If  anyone  ttinks  that  perhaps  the 
poll  is  biased,  they  might  like  to  see 
the  poll  which  was  done.  I  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  this  morning.  Both 
of  the  question  i  are  on  the  reverse  side. 
Members  shou  d  have  received  it  in 
their  offices  to4ay. 

Mr.  Chairma^,  finally,  this  is  not  a 
debate  about  tlie  Norden  Dam.  as  far  as 


I  am  concerned 


time.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  Norden 
Dam.    I   will   iiffer  language,   if  nec- 


I  was  not  here  at  that 


essary,  to  ensure  that  the  study  is  not 
a  back  door  approach  to  anything  re- 
sembling the  Norden  Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  its  report 
appropriately  recognized  that  "the 
Niobrara  is  vulnerable  to  developments 
and  degradation  that  can  alter  the  out- 
standing resource  values  of  the  river 
that  are  recognized  by  all." 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hoagi^and]  has  pointed 
out,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  pointed  out,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  studied  rivers  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  among  the  first 
rivers  suggested  for  study  and  designa- 
tion under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  Nothing  additional  is  going  to  be 
learned  which  will  jeopardize  designa- 
tion of  this  river  under  a  wild  or  scenic 
or  recreation  river  status,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  controversial  70-  or  76-mile 
stretch,  it  clearly  qualifies  in  all  as- 
pects for  scenic  river  designation. 

I  think  it  deserves  the  protection  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  Ne- 
braskans  in  all  i)arts  of  the  Cornhusker 
State  have  been  thwarted  far  too  long. 
If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  supported  the  protection  of 
the  river,  including  protection  by  a 
scenic  river  designation  under  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  I  would  not  be 
supportive  of  that  portion  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  am  convinced  that  they  do 
support  it. 

The  poll  that  my  dear  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett],  referred  to  was  indeed  con- 
ducted by  the  Wirthlin  organization, 
but  it  was,  as  I  understand  it,  largely 
financed,  if  not  exclusively  financed, 
by  the  Nebraska  Water  Resources  Ad- 
ministration. 

D  1540 

Unfortunately,  in  polls,  you  get  what 
you  pay  for  to  some  extent,  depending 
on  the  polling  outfit.  When  you  ask  the 
questions  to  get  the  results  that  you 
want  to  justify  your  position  of  opposi- 
tion, as  the  Nebraska  Water  Resources 
Administration  did,  then  the  results 
have  to  be  discounted. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  Members,  we 
have  heard  the  figure  90  percent  of  this 
land  is  private  land.  Well,  that  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  distorting  to  leave  that  stand 
as  it  is,  because  the  largest  single  land- 
owner, by  far,  controlling  52,000  acres 
in  this  area,  including  riverfi-ont,  in 
some  cases  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is 
the  Nature  Conservancy.  If  you  count 
them  in,  of  course  it  is  90  percent. 
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But  who  among  us  could  really  call 
the  Nature  Conservancy  a  private  land- 
owner? It  is  quasipublic  in  its  actions 
and  in  its  organization.  So  I  think  the 
90-percent  figiire  has  to  be  dealt  with 
directly. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  eminent  domain,  there  are 
protections  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Act,  but  this  act,  in  response  to 
concerns,  has  limited  the  maximum 
amount  of  land  interest  that  can  be 
controlled  to  5  percent  of  the  area,,  and 
2  percent  of  the  area  for  fee  simple  pur- 
chase under  possible  condemnation. 

So  this  legislation  has  been  con- 
structed to  be  extraordinarily  sympa- 
thetic in  concern  to  private  land- 
owners' rights.  It  has  restricted  emi- 
nent domain  to  the  barest  possible 
minimum,  far  more  than  the  average 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Members  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I 
served  in  the  California  Legislature  it 
was  my  bill  that  created  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  for  the  State  of 
California.  I  have  supported  many  of 
the  proposals  that  have  come  before 
this  body,  including  some  of  my  own, 
but  I  just  think  that  the  procedure 
here  is  wrong. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
made  the  statement  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation  would  op- 
pose the  results  of  any  study,  even  if  a 
further  study  were  to  be  made.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Barrett],  who  represents 
this  district,  what  his  views  would  be 
should  a  study  come  back  on  this,  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
recommended  there  be  Federal  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing a  study,  which  would,  according 
to  my  amendment,  take  a  maximum— 
a  maximum — of  three  years,  based  on 
the  results  of  that  study,  and  because 
my  constituents  would  have  had  ample 
and  more  time  for  input  into  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  stand  by  the  results  of  the 
study  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  also  for  Members  that  the 
amendment  before  us  is  not  the  same 
as  the  amendment  we  had  last  year. 
There  are  substantial  differences. 

For  example,  one  thing  it  does  is  to 
designate  wild  and  scenic  river  des- 
ignation in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 
It  also  calls  for  a  study  of  the  entire 
river  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  £is  well 
as  a  study  of  the  national  park  and  na- 
tional recreational  area,  which  was  not 
included  at  all  In  Mrs.  Smith's  amend- 
ment of  a  year  ago. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
tect the  river  during  the  time  of  the 
study  against  any  adverse  develop- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  interest- 
ingly enough  and  ironically  enough,  it 
would  not  allow  a  water  resources 
project  that  Is  included  In  S.  248  on 
page  4  of  the  bill,  if  anybody  would  like 
to  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate what  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Barrett],  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  Is,  said  earlier  about  the  view 
of  the  administration,  pointing  out 
that  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  wild 
and  scenic  designation,  particularly 
with  as  much  private  property  as  there 
is,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  var- 
ious kinds  of  studies,  but  not  the  kind 
we  are  talking  about  here,  to  answer 
the  kinds  of  questions  like  the  specific 
boundaries  needed  to  protect  the  re- 
sources of  the  river  corridor,  any  re- 
strictions on  development  or  land  use 
practices  within  the  river  corridor 
which  are  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  river,  identification  of  all  fa- 
cilities and  access  points  which  are 
necessary  to  support  recreational  use, 
a  detailed  recreational  use  plan,  and  so 
on,  as  well  as  what  the  costs  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  know  that. 
In  these  days  of  accelerating  costs  and 
accelerating  Federal  budget  deficits,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  know  these  things 
before  we  get  into  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  makes  an  emi- 
nent lot  of  sense.  It  really  does.  I  think 
we  should  adopt  it.  It  is  not  going  to 
cause  any  damage  to  the  river,  it  is  not 
going  to  provide  any  threat  to  the  river 
during  the  time  of  the  study,  and,  as  I 
said,  it  would  provide  for  instant  des- 
ignation of  the  portion  of  the  river  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  fn  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXm,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question  following  the  quorum 


call.  Members  will  record  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device. 

The  Chair  will  announce  this  is  a  reg- 
ular quorimi  call  followed  by  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names: 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Allard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Apple^ate 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballen^er 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Camrbel!  (CO) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

C^unnlngham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dln^ll 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 


[Roll  No.  86) 

Dooley 

DoolUtle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dorbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

G088 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gondenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Morton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

IreUod 


Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

KopeUkI 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lnken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mateul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloekey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMtllen  (MD) 

McNnlty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

UUler(WA) 

MUteU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 


Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 


Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Roaao 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scbaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SikorakI 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solart 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllnga 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


Studds 

Stump 

Sundqolst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS)  "- 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrloelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walah 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

WeldoD 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

Zimmer 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-five  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonom  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  will  be  a 
S-mlnute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes  293, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  87] 
AYES— 109 


Allard 

Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevlll 

Bliley 

Boehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CO) 

Clinger 

Coleman  (MO) 


Combest 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

DooUttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

English 

Fields 

Franks  (CT) 

Oallegly 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Gonialei 


Goodling 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobaon 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Johnson  (CTF) 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 
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La^manlno 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ufhtfoot 

LI  vines ton 

Lowery  (CA> 

Martin 

McCandlesa 

McEwen 

Michel 

Molln&rl 

Montcomery 

Myera 

Nlcbols    . 

Nanle 

OIlD 

Orton 
Oxley 


Abercromble 
Ackerm&n 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 
Appiers  te 
Aspln 
AUlns 
AaColn 
Bacchus 
Barnard 
Bellenaon 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bllbrsy 
BlUraklB 
Boehlert 
Bonlor 
BorskI 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Byron 

Campbell  (CA) 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clay 
Clement 
Coble 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (MI) 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coochlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Cox  (ID 
Ctoyne 
Cramer 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
DeFaxlo 
DeLaoro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dtnrell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dooley 
Downey 
Dreler 
Dorbln 
Dwyer 
Early 
Eckart 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Encel 
Erdrelch 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Pawell 
Fazio 
Felfhan 


Paclard 
Pari  er 
QtiUen 

Rhoi  es 

Ri«» 

RoNrts 

Rog(rs 

Rohi  abacher 

Sanlorum 

Schi  efer 

SchIT 

Schi  Ize 

Shau 

Shai  ter 

Ske(D 

Skel  MD 

8laurhter(VA) 

Sml(i  (OR) 

NbES— 293 

Ptsh 

FUle 
FogI  letta 
Fort  (MI) 
Frai  k  (MA) 
Gall  I 
Gayi  OS 
Gejd  inson 
Geplardt 

Glbt  DDS 

Gild  irest 
Ollli  lor 
Glln  an 
Gllc  :man 
Gort  on 
Goal 
Gra] 
Gre«  1 
Guai  Inl 
GuDi  ersoD 


Hall 


I  OH) 


Kl 
Kc 
Ko 


Kolt  T 


LeWi 

Lewi 
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Ham  lltoD 
Han  is 
Hayis(IL) 
Hayi  s  (LA) 
HefDSr 
Heni  y 
Hertil 
HCMM  land 
Hocl  brueckner 
Hon 
Hort  >n 
Hoyir 
Hublard 
Hud  aby 
Hu(l  es 
Hutn 
IreU  Dd 
Jaco  M 
Jam  !S 
JefTi  rson 
JenI  Ins 

JOhl  SOD  (SO) 

Johi  ston 
Joot  I  (GA) 
JOM  I  (NO 
Jont  I 
Kan]  }rskl 
Kasi  :h 
Remedy 
Keni  elly 
Klld  e 


ec  :ka 


p«tskl 
Koet  iiayer 
LaFilce 
Lancaster 
LanlDS 
LaRi  ceo 
Laoi  hlln 
Lemti 
Lerti 


KMI) 
MFL) 
MOA) 

LIplAskl 

LloyI 

L004 

Lowi  y  (NY) 

Luki  D 

Mad  itley 

Man  on 

Marley 

Mar*  Inez 

MaUul 


Solomon 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vander  Jagl 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Young  (AK> 

zeiirr 


Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNuIty 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Martha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Raao 


Sabo 

Snowe 

Traxler 

Sanders 

Solan 

Unsoeld 

Sangmelster 

Spence 

Upton 

Sarpallus 

Spratt 

Valentine 

Savage 

Staggers 

Vento 

Sawyer 

Stal  lings 

Walsh 

Saxton 

Stark 

Waters 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Weiss 

Schumer 

Sundqulst 

Weldon 

Sensenbrenner 

Swett 

Wheat 

Serrano 

Swift 

Whltten 

Sharp 

Synar 

Williams 

Shays 

Tallon 

Wilson 

SIkorskI 

Tanner 

Wise 

Slslsky 

Taylor  (MS) 

Wolpe 

Skares 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wyden 

Slattery 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wylle 

SUughter  (NY) 

Thornton 

Yates 

Smith  (FL) 

Torres 

Yatron 

Smith  (lA) 

Torrlcelll 

Young  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Towns 

Zlmmer 

Smith  (TX) 

Traflcant 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Alexander 

Ford  (TN) 

Marlenee 

Anthony 

Frost 

McCrery 

Barton 

Geren 

Mfume 

Boxer 

Hatcher 

Miller  (OH) 

Bustamante 

Holloway 

Mrazek 

Cardin 

Hopkins 

Pickle 

Chapman 

Kaptur 

Ridge 

Collins  (ID 

Lehman  (CA) 

Washington 

Dickinson 

Lehman  (FL) 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 
D  1616 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Geren  of 

Texas  against. 

Mr.    Marlenee   for,   with 

Mr.   Lehman   of 

Florida  against. 

changed    his   vote 
changed    his   vote 


Mr.    BREWSTER 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.    VISCLOSKY 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOUNG  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  YoUNG  of  Alas- 
ka: Strike  Section  4  in  its  entirety  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  4.  LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  ACQUISITIONS. 

LIMITATION.— Neither  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  acquire  by  condemnation  privately 
owned  land  or  Interest  in  land  within  the  au- 
thorized boundaries  of  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  river  system  des- 
Igmated  by  sections  2  or  3  of  this  Act,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds— 

1.  that  the  use  of  the  land  has  changed  sub- 
stantially after  the  effective  date  of  a  devel- 
opment plan  for  that  component  of  the  wild 
and  scenic  river  system  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(b)):  and 

2.  that  the  acquisition  of  the  land  or  inter- 
est in  land  is  necessary  to  assure  its  use  for 
purposes  consistent  with  that  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1620 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  not  take  much  time  of  the 
body.  I  am  sure  that  will  make  every- 
body happy. 

If  you  voted  no  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett],  you  should  at  least  vote  yes 
on  this  amendment.  It  does  nothing  to 
change  the  designation  of  the  river.  It 
is  still  wild  and  scenic.  The  river  is 
protected.  Your  purist  environmental 
record  will  be  protected.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose.  You  have  everything 
to  gain.  You  can  be  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice and  on  the  side  of  those  individual 
private  landholders  that  if  you  do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment,  their  rights 
will  be  taken  away  from  them. 

My  amendment  in  fact  was  drafted 
by  the  good  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]  to  protect  river 
property  owners  in  this  district.  The 
law  went  into  effect  in  1988.  All  it  says 
is  that  the  private  property  owners  will 
not  have  their  lands  condemned  by 
"Big  Brother"  unless  they  radically 
change  the  way  they  have  been  manag- 
ing these  lands. 

Remember,  the  Niobrara  River  lands 
are  private. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat  that  this 
does  not  change  the  designation  of  wild 
and  scenic.  It  protects  the  Niobrara 
River,  but  it  protects  the  rights  of 
those  individuals  who  own  private 
lands.  It  does  not  allow  them  to  put  up 
space  needles  or  theme  parks  or  con- 
dominiums. If  they  do  so,  they  can  be 
condemned. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  say  that  his  provision  applied  to 
only  a  recreational  river.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  he  should  accept  the  fact  we 
should  have  made  the  Niobrara  a  rec- 
reational river.  The  principle  is  still 
there.  Private  landholders  must  main- 
tain the  way  their  land  has  been  oper- 
ated in  the  past.  They  cannot  change 
that,  and  if  they  do  so,  they  will  be 
condemned. 

Under  the  bill  if  it  is  passed  right 
now,  if  Big  Brother,  Mr.  Park  Ranger 
says,  "Mr.  Farmer,  your  cows  have 
more  black  than  white.  If  your  cows 
have  more  black  than  white,  you  are 
offensive  to  the  eye;  thus  you  must  re- 
move your  cows." 

"We  have  a  $250,(XX)  study  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  expelling  methane 
gas.  It  is  offensive  to  those  who  paddle 
their  canoes  because  of  the  possibility 
of  running  into  that  gas.  You  must  re- 
move your  cows." 

"Mr.  Farmer,  you  can't  take  and 
paint  your  barn  red  because  it  is  offen- 
sive to  my  eye.  I  think  you  must  paint 
it  green." 
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"Mr.  Farmer,  you  don't  dare  plow  the 
land  within  a  quarter  mile  of  their 
river  because  it  destroys  the  wild  and 
scenic  value  of  the  land  and  your  land 
is  being  taken  from  you." 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I 
are  at  odds  on  this  one.  I  hope  he  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  accepting  his  own 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  he  ac- 
cepts the  amendment,  I  will  not  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  when  final  passage  comes.  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  because  my  role  here  is 
to  protect  the  individual,  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  not  the  masses,  not  the 
polls  that  were  taken.  I  do  not  care  if 
the  polls  are  90  percent  or  10  percent  of 
the  private  land.  This  Big  Brother  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  take  that  land 
without  compensation,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  say  wake  up,  America.  Wake  up  or 
we  are  losing  America.  We  are  losing 
our  States'  rights.  We  are  losing  our 
individual  rights.  We  are  letting  this 
body  and  the  U.S.  Government  do  to  us 
that  which  we  wish  was  not  done  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  respectfully,  ac- 
cept this  amendment  and  those  who 
voted  no  on  the  Barrett  amendment, 
vote  yes  on  this.  Let  your  conscience 
be  clear.  Protect  that  one  farmer.  Pro- 
tect the  individual.  Forget  listening  to 
those  interest  groups  who  say  we  must 
protect  the  environment  at  all  costs. 
Even  the  farmer  agrees  with  protecting 
the  environment.  He  does  not  want, 
though,  his  lands  condemned  by  action 
of  this  body. 

Vote  for  the  eimendment.  Do  what  is 
right.  Let  us  do  what  is  correct  for  this 
body. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Young  of  Alaska 
amendment.  All  Federal  land  agencies 
have  condemnation  authority  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  condemnation  author- 
ity in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
the  basic  law,  is  already  more  restric- 
tive than  that  found  in  many  conserva- 
tion laws.  The  act  limits  the  amount  of 
land  that  can  be  acquired  by  any 
means  in  fee  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  acreage.  Further,  condemna- 
tion in  fee  can  only  be  used  where 
there  is  less  than  50  percent  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  ownership  of 
the  river  corridor.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly, condemnation  authority  is 
suspended  in  those  communities  which 
have  in  force  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zon- 
ing ordinance  that  conforms  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  While  the  act  does  allow  con- 
demnation of  easements  it  also  specifi- 
cally stipulates  that  easements  cannot 
restrict  current  uses  of  the  property 
without  the  owner's  consent.  The 
House  recognized  this  reasonable  pol- 
icy when  it  voted  93  to  323  last  year  to 
reject  the  Young  amendment.  Subse- 
quent to  that  vote  further  negotiations 
were  held  with  the  Senate  and  a  com- 
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promise  was  developed  that  places  fur- 
ther limitations  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  acquire  land. 
That  compromise  is  embodied  in  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today. 

The  Young  amendment  has  more 
holes  than  Swiss  cheese  and  its  accept- 
ance would  be  a  land  speculator's 
dream.  First,  the  Yovmg  amendment 
grandfathers  in  all  land  uses  for  the  3- 
year  period  following  designation  while 
the  general  management  plan  for  the 
river  is  developed.  This  is  a  hole  you 
could  drive  a  bulldozer  through  as  de- 
velopers and  speculators  play  a  game  of 
beat  the  clock  to  get  their  projects  un- 
derway before  the  general  management 
plan  is  appoved. 

Second,  the  amendment  puts  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  perpetual  Ma- 
nassas-type  situation.  Under  the  Young 
amendment  a  substantial  change  in  use 
of  the  land  has  to  occur  before  the  Sec- 
retary can  act.  We  would  constantly  be 
dealing  with  adverse  developments 
after  the  fact  and  be  forced  to  try  and 
undo  the  damage  already  done. 

Mr.  Young  and  others  have  taken  to 
saying  what  they  are  proposing  is  no 
different  than  that  provided  in  law  for 
the  Mississippi  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  There  are  substantial  mate- 
rial differences  in  this  legislation  and 
that  law.  Their  comparison  is  one  of 
apples  and  oranges.  The  Mississippi  is 
not  a  wild  and  scenic  river  and  as  such 
is  not  bound  by  the  size  and  acquisition 
limitations  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act,  nor  the  numerical  limitations 
on  condemnation  provided  for  in  S.  248. 
There  are  more  varied  and  comprehen- 
sive mechanisms  for  the  protection  of 
the  Mississippi  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  than  for  the  Niobrara. 
These  include  a  Federal  consistency  re- 
quirement, a  State  critical  areas  act 
designation  and  comprehensive  county 
and  city  zoning.  What  Mr.  Young  and 
others  do  not  tell  you  is  that  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or's authority  to  acquire  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mississippi  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreation  Area  only 
applies  to  uses  exercised  prior  to  the 
designation  of  the  Mississippi  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area  and  that 
such  uses  must  be  consistent  with  the 
general  management  plan  for  this  park 
unit.  Like  S.  248,  the  law  designating 
the  Mississippi  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  provides  for  local  en- 
forcement as  the  first  means  of  pro- 
tecting resource  values  but  it  backs 
that  up  if  that  fails  with  the  limited 
necessary  tools  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  riverine  resources. 

It  is  certainly  ironic  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  and  many  oppo- 
nents of  S.  248  supported  construction 
of  the  Norden  Dam  which  would  have 
condemned  and  flooded  four  times  the 
amount  of  land  along  the  Niobrara 
than  could  ever  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  S.  248.  Those 
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family  farms  the  gentleman  now  says 
he  wants  to  protect  would  now  be 
under  water  if  the  gentleman  and  oth- 
ers had  succeeded  in  their  past  efforts 
to  construct  the  Norden  Dam. 

The  Young  amendment  is  an  ill  con- 
ceived amendment  that  would  make 
the  Niobrara  a  scenic  river  in  name 
only.  This  would  amount  to  telling  the 
Federal  land  agencies  to  do  a  job  and 
then  not  giving  them  the  tools  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
along  the  Niobrara  who  need  fear  con- 
demnation. Contrary  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  you  believe  homes 
have  been  built  and  lands  are  farmed  in 
designated  scenic  river  corridors  where 
there  is  private  ownership. 

I  would  hope  the  house  would  reject 
this  unworkable  amendment  and  reaf- 
firm the  reasonable  public  policy  pro- 
vided for  by  S.  248  and  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Minnesota,  on  my  time,  a 
question. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  am  a  little  behind  the  curve,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  scenic  rivers  or  wild- 
life— what  is  that  term?  Scenic  rivers? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  term  is  wild  and 
scenic  rivers. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question:  Is  there 
a  river  in  America  that  is  not  on  the 
drawing  board  to  be  designated  a  scenic 
river  by  the  environmental  party,  any 
river? 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Of  course,  there  are 
many,  many  rivers  that  do  not  qualify 
for  wild  and  scenic  river  designation. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  How  about  the 
Hudson  River  flowing  through  Manhat- 
tan, can  we  declare  that  a  scenic  wild- 
life river? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
would  have  the  qualities  that  would 
qualify  it.  It  is  possible 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  There  are  good 
people  living  by  there. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  instances  where,  outside  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act,  in  urban 
areas,  where  we  have  designated  recre- 
ation areas. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  Santa  Ana 
River  runs  through  my  district,  it  is 
dry  most  of  the  year  except  at  flood 
time.  Can  we  declare  that  to  be  a  sce- 
nic and  wildlife  river? 
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would  just  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  rivers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  designated  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
So  there  is  a  lot  more  work  to  be  done. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  interest. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  your  atten- 
tion. 

Some  of  you  may  make  light  of  this 
legislation.  For  Nebraskans,  it  is  very 
important. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  because  the  issue  of 
land  condemnation  is  a  red  herring. 
The  generic  legislation,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  has  very  specific 
limitations  on  the  use  of  eminent  do- 
main or  the  condemnation  of  private 
property.  It  specifies  that  no  more 
than  one-third  of  the  acreage  within  a 
river  corridor  can  be  condemned.  It 
also  provides  that  once  50  percent  of 
the  acreage  within  a  river  corridor  is 
within  public  ownership,  no  land  may 
be  acquired  through  condemnation. 

But  we  have  gone  the  extra  mile  in 
trying  to  accommodate  the  landowners 
in  the  Niobrara  River  Valley. 

In  this  legislation,  we  have  further 
refined  and  very  sharply  limited  any 
potential  for  eminent  domain,  in  order 
to  accommodate  landowners'  concern. 
Instead  of  being  50  percent  or  33  per- 
cent, it  says  that  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  an  area  may  be  pur- 
chased, any  kind  of  interest  whatso- 
ever, including  scenic  easement,  and  no 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  land  in 
this  area  can  be  condemned  or  pur- 
chased by  any  means  in  fee  simple.  2 
percent. 

Now,  what  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing, therefore,  is  a  dramatic  deescala- 
tion  of  what  could  be  done  in  future 
wild  and  scenic  river  legislation. 

The  gentleman  is  very  shrewd  in  tak- 
ing what  the  chairman  perhaps  once  of- 
fered with  respect  to  a  recreation  river, 
but  this  is  a  scenic  river  legislation, 
and  we  have  gone  the  extra  mile.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
California  that  he  and  I  also  belong  to 
the  environmental  party,  the  party  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  And  we  have  not  des- 
ignated more  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  rivers,  substantial  river  bodies 
in  this  country,  as  scenic,  wild,  or 
recreation  rivers;  we  certainly  have 
not  been  excessive. 

This  legislation  is  important  to  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  We  have  gone  the 
extra  mile  in  limiting  the  condemna- 
tion. I  urge  rejection  of  the  Young 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Alaska  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  substantial  improvement  over  the  ex- 
isting language  worked  out  in  a  com- 
promise among  bill  proponents.  The 
real  question  is  should  Mr.  Barrett's 
constituents  receive  less  protection 
than  Mr.  Vento's? 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  ex- 
isting language  limiting  condemna- 
tion. 

First,  the  percentage  limitations  are 
totally  arbitrary  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  easily  dismissed  by 
the  administering  sigency;  second,  the 
limitations  are  rendered  totally  inef- 
fective by  the  language  in  section  4{b) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ig- 
nore the  limitations  if  he  finds  the 
river  is  not  being  adequately  protected. 

In  order  to  examine  what  this  exemp- 
tion really  means.  I  suggest  we  take  a 
look  at  a  case  study  of  another  river 
managed  by  the  NFS.  The  St.  Croix 
River  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  vr&s 
established  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  in  1972.  In  the  current  St. 
Croix  statement,  NFS  lists  the  follow- 
ing uses  which  would  trigger  land  ac- 
quisition, including  condemnation: 

First,  expansion  of  existing  or  pro- 
posals for  new  marinas;  second,  con- 
struction of  launch  ramps  designed  for 
anything  larger  than  carry-in  fishing 
boats;  third,  any  residential  or  com- 
mercial development  which  is  within 
line  of  sight  of  the  river;  fourth,  any 
stream  bank  control  devices;  fifth,  any 
use  which  would  require  a  variance  of 
any  zoning  regulation;  and  sixth,  con- 
struction of  bridges,  pipelines,  or  power 
transmission  lines. 

I  might  point  out  that  construction 
of  bridges  is  specifically  authorized  in 
section  13(g)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

In  the  general  management  plan  for 
the  park,  the  NFS  goes  a  step  further 
and  states: 

In  sections  where  only  a  few  scattered  resi- 
dential buildings  Intrude  on  the  natural 
scene,  restoration  of  the  primitive  setting  Is 
Justified  by  acquisition  of  the  property 
rights  necessary  to  remove.  In  time,  all  ex- 
isting developments. 

In  other  words  what  the  "Secretary," 
in  the  person  of  the  local  superintend- 
ent, has  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  goals  at  the  St.  Croix 
River  is  virtually  every  activity,  in- 
cluding even  land  uses  which  existed 
prior  to  designation  of  the  river.  This 
example  of  land  acquisition  is  espe- 
cially relevant  since  the  legislative 
history  of  that  river  shows  clearly  that 
its  authors  also  intended  to  place  strict 
limitations  on  the  taking  of  any  resi- 
dential property.  In  fact  during  debate 
on  the  bill  Senator  Nelson  stated  that: 

It  Is  not  the  committee's  Intent  to  take 
any  residences  away  from  homeowners,  ex- 
cept In  Isolated  cases  of  public  access  sites. 

Today  we  find  a  total  breach  of  faith 
with  that  original  legislative  intent. 
The  NFS  has  in  fact  acquired  hundreds 
of  private,  improved  properties.  As  of 
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June  1990,  there  were  53  tracts  of  pri- 
vate land  under  condemnation  at  St. 
Croix.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
St.  Croix  is  not  an  Isolated  wilderness 
river,  in  fact,  90%  of  the  river  miles  are 
classified  as  "scenic"  the  same  cat- 
egory as  proposed  for  the  Niobrara 
River. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
is  not  an  isolated  case,  same  situation 
holds  for  land  acquisition  at  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Buffalo  River  in  Arkansas. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  must  affirmatively  protect 
the  private  property  rights  of  persons 
along  the  Niobrara  River  corridor.  The 
Young  amendment  will  provide  for  that 
while  ensuring  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retains  authority  to  acquire 
lands  in  resources  are  ever  really 
threatened.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

D  1640 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  just 
want  to  make  five  points;  all  right,  five 
quick  points. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last 
Congress  we  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment 93  to  323  on  this  floor.  This 
amendment  has  been  voted  on  and 
voted  down  at  least  twice,  at  least 
twice  in  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  or  in  the  sub- 
committee. Now  since  a  vote  on  the 
floor  last  year,  these  condemnation 
powers  have  been  scaled  way  back. 
They  have  been  scaled  way  down. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  just  make  a  cor- 
rection. 

This  amendment  was  not  voted  on 
the  last  time.  This  is  a  brandnew 
amendment.  It  is  not  the  same  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HOAGLAND],  "Don't  mislead 
the  people  in  this  Chamber." 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Young]  for  that  correction.  Let  me  re- 
phrase what  I  said. 

The  substantive  equivalent  to  this 
amendment  was  voted  down  in  the  last 
Congress  93  to  323.  What  that  amend- 
ment attempted  to  do  was  significantly 
strike  down  the  condemnation  powers 
which  at  that  time  were  33  percent  of 
all  the  land  Involved. 

Now  since  then  we  have  scaled  that 
33  percent  down  to  5  percent,  indeed 
down  to  2  percent  when  it  comes  to  fee 
simple.  That  is  an  agreement  we  struck 
with  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  the  bill.  We  have  already 
conceded  to  the  gentleman  from  Alas- 


ka [Mr.  Young]  a  large  percentage  of 
what  he  wants. 

Point  No.  3,  and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant. Under  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  there 
is  a  3-year  grandfather  clause  in  which 
any  kind  of  development  can  take 
place  on  the  river.  In  other  words,  from 
the  day  this  bill  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  3  years  under  the  Young 
amendment  people  can  undertake  any 
kind  of  development  they  want.  They 
can  put  up  any  sort  of  structure  they 
want.  They  can  interfere  with  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  river  in  any  way 
they  want.  So,  obviously  it  is  not  a 
well-conceived  amendment. 

No.  4,  under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young] 
the  only  option  a  secretary  would  have 
would  be  to  go  in  after  the  fact  to  try 
to  undo  the  damage  to  the  development 
that  has  taken  place.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Young  amendment 
strips  the  authority  to  police  the  sce- 
nic river  desigrnation. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  both 
U.S.  Senators  from  Nebraska  support 
this  bill.  This  bill  passed  by  a  voice 
vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our  Governor 
from  Nebraska  supports  this  bill.  Two 
of  the  three  Members  of  Congress  sup- 
port this  bill  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "I  ask  for 
your  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
in  support  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HOAGLAND]  for  yielding.  He  has  made  a 
good  statement,  and  it  is  accurate.  I 
think  that  is  the  basic  weakness  of  the 
Young  amendment,  that  it  waits  until 
there  is  a  problem,  £ind  then  we  have  to 
go  in  when  the  bulldozers  are  running 
and  try  to  solve  the  problem.  We  all 
know  what  that  entails.  It  entails  a  lot 
more  expense  and  acrimony.  It  is  not 
the  way  of  an  orderly  manner  that  we 
should  move  forward. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARsmo],  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, talked  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems on  the  adjacent  river  in  our  area, 
the  St.  Croix  River.  Now  all  of  the  in- 
stances that  he  is  discussing  really 
deal  with  the  scenic  easement  type  of 
condemnation.  They  do  not  deal  with 
any  fee  simple  because  that  river,  be- 
cause of  the  public  ownership  and  do- 
nation that  occurred,  very  quickly 
ended  up  being  over  the  amount  in 
terms  of  fee  simple.  And  so  all  of  the 
problems  we  are  talking  about  there  in 
this  urban  area  are  scenic  easement 
problems,  and  there  is  of  course  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  scenic  easement 
in  the  basic  law. 

We  have  placed  a  limit  in  this  bill  of 
5  percent  overall,  both  scenic  easement 
and  fee  simple,  and  I  think  it  is  going 


to  work  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
urban  character  or  the  rural  character 
and  the  types  of  limit  needs  for  any  an- 
ticipation of  a  limit  problem  in  this 
area.  We  think  it  is  going  to  work.  We 
hope  it  does,  and  I  would  not  be  pre- 
senting a  bill  to  the  House  if  I  did  not 
think  it  could  not,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hoagland] 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Since  my  amendment  to  bring  the 
bill  in  line  with  current  law  did  not 
pass,  I  at  least  want  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young] 
which,  in  my  opinion,  makes  a  bad  bill 
just  a  little  bit  better.  I  at  least  want 
to  see  some  true  limits  put  into  the 
bill.  I  want  to  see  them  placed  on  the 
issue  of  taking  forceably  land  from 
landowners. 

A  very  strong  majority  of  landowners 
in  my  district,  again  the  district 
through  which  this  river  passes,  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  and  they  are  under- 
standably concerned  about  the  force- 
able  taking  of  land,  condenmation  of 
their  property.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  erosion  of  individual  personal 
property  rights  in  this  country  are  at  a 
very  serious  proportion  and  one  of  the 
more  serious  things  that  is  facing  this 
Nation  today. 

Remember  that  most  of  the  land- 
owners along  this  river  are  farmers  and 
ranchers.  They  are  people  who  have 
been  on  this  land  for  generations.  The 
fact  is  the  threat  of  condemnation  is 
the  primary  concern  of  these  land- 
owners. 

Some  proponents  of  the  bill  stated  on 
several  occasions  that  condenmation  is 
rarely  used,  rarely  used.  I  wonder  then 
why  a  1980  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General  found  that  there  were  20,000 
pending  cases  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— 20,000  condemnation  cases 
pending  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  incredible  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent  and  the  effort  that 
is  being  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  property  from  this  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

D  1650 

This  is  especially  disconcerting  when 
the  Federal  Government  already  owns 
close  to  40  percent  of  the  land  in  this 
country  today.  I  think  the  limits  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young] 
are  true  limits,  as  opposed  to  the  lim- 
its mentioned  and  then  negated  in  S. 
248.  I  think  the  amendment  is  fair,  and 
it  is  supported  by  many  groups.  We 
have  seen  the  signs  of  that  here  on  the 
floor:  the  National  Cattlemen,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Water  Resources  Association,  and 
many,  many  more. 
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.  I  am  pleased  today  to 

a  bill  to  designate  for 

the  Niobrara  River  in 


bill  is  bipartisan  and 
of  work,  reflecting  the 
cjoncerns  of  many  Nebras- 
those  who  live  along 
attachment  to  the  river 
15  years  ago  when  I 
former     Idaho     Senator 
.  Senator  Church  in  the 
omnibus  river  protec- 
known  as  the  Wild  and 
Act.  that  included  the 
I  list  to  be  studied  for  ad- 
national  system. 

has  outstanding  natu- 

The    Interior    Depart- 

Rlvers    Inventory 

as  having   the   following 

remarkable  values:  sce- 

geologlcal.  fish,  wild- 

and  cultural.  It  is  a  bio- 

where  the  low  plains 

plains.  It  is  home  to  a 

of  wildlife,  serving  as  a 

for  whoping  cranes.  It 

Wintering  area  for  bald  ea- 

has  unique  historical, 

and   axchelogical    sig- 

Wjlliam  Clark  wrote  about  it 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 

1  leen  over  20  years  since  the 

effort    began.    We 

lucky  that  the  rivers'  re- 

not    been    significantly 

If  we  continue  to  study 

M^ait  and  wait,  it  may  be  too 


hlrh 


s,op 


desii  Tiation 


bill   is   a   good   com- 

a  fair  bill.  It  will  protect 

trfeasure  and  a  precious  na- 

qatural  resource.  I  hope  my 

join  me  in  supporting 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
3f|ield? 

I  yield  to  the  chalr- 
^bcommittee. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I   will 
again  that  I  think  this  is 
amendment, 
re  decide  that  we  are  going 
we  have  to  give  the  Park 
tools  so  they  can  protect 
This  amendment  is  op- 
the  major  conservation  or- 
and  the  bill  is  supported 
I.  I  hope  we  will  resound- 
the  amendment  and  sup- 
on  flnal  passage.  It  de- 
vote by  all  the  Members  of 


waiting  a  long  time.  It 
Waiting  for  30  years  since 


leen 


Frank  Church  first  wrote  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  with  the  help  of 
Larry  LaRocco.  who  is  now  a  Con- 
gressman from  Idaho.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  him  as  one  of  the  members  of  our 
committee.  We  commend  him  for  his 
work  today  and  for  what  he  has  done 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  like  to  clarify  the 
situation  and  answer  the  accusations 
made  against  my  amendment.  No.  1.  it 
is  not  mischievous.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  knows  that  I  have 
never  done  anything  mischievous  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

No.  2.  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  not  used 
very  often.  There  are  3.000  condemna- 
tion proceedings  going  on  right  now. 
right  today,  by  the  Park  Service,  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  by  the  BLM 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
So  Members  should  not  tell  me  that  it 
Is  not  used,  because  it  is  used. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anybody 
can  oppose  an  amendment  that  pro- 
tects the  landholder,  that  says  in  fact 
if  you  do  not  change  the  way  you  have 
been  protecting  this  for  200  years,  your 
land  will  not  be  condemned. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  says  this 
is  a  bad  amendment.  I  am  surprised.  In 
Idaho,  if  your  farmers,  your  ranchers, 
and  your  water  people  believe  in  con- 
demnation, that  deeply  worries  me. 

All  I  am  asking  for  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  equal  right  of  that  land- 
holder who,  as  an  American  and  as  a 
farmer,  has  rightly  taken  care  of  this 
land  so  well  that  they  declared  this 
area  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river.  Now. 
what  is  wrong  with  that? 

I  am  asking  the  Members  to  consider 
this  amendment  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment because  it  does  harm  to  no  one.  It 
hurts  no  one.  and,  frankly,  why  anyone 
would  vote  against  it  is  something  I 
cannot  understand  unless  they  have  to 
respond  only  to  those  interest  groups, 
the  national  conservation  groups  that 
support  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
What  for?  It  does  nothing  wrong.  It 
protects  those  200  farmers.  That  is  all 
it  does.  These  200  American  farmers 
need  protection,  and  they  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  that  a  yes 
vote  on  this  amendment  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  makes  the  bill  palatable. 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
YoinJG]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   YOUNG   of  Alaska.   Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  124.  noes  283. 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  88) 
AYES— 124 


Allart 

Hall  (TX) 

Panetu                            ^^M 

Archer 

Hammerschmldt 

Parker                              ^^B 

Anney 

Hancock 

Paxon                               ^^H 

Baker 

Hansen 

Payne  (VA)                       ^^H 

Ballenger 

Hastert 

Penny                               ^^H 

Barrett 

Hayes  (LA) 

Poshard                            ^^B 

Bateman 

Heney 

(Julllen                             ^H 

Bentley 

Herger 

Rhodes                             ^^H 

Bllley 

Hobeon 

Ridge                                ^H 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Rlns                                ^H 

Bunnlng 

Hunter 

Rltter                                ^^H 

Burton 

Hyde 

Roberts                            ^^H 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Rogers                               ^^H 

Camp 

Jones  (NO 

Rohrabacher                     ^^H 

Coble 

Kaslcb 

Roth                                ^^M 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kolbe 

Sarpallus                           ^^H 

Combest 

Kyi 

Schaefer                           ^^H 

Costello 

Lagomarslno 

Schulze                              ^^H 

Crane 

Lent 

Shaw                                  ^H 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster                              ^^H 

Dannemeyer 

Llghtfoot 

Skeen                                 ^^H 

Davis 

Livingston 

Slaughter  (VA)                 ^H 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (lA)                        ^^M 

Doollttle 

Macbtley 

Smith  (OR)                       ^^M 

Dorgan(ND) 

Marlenee 

Solomon                            ^^| 

Doman  <CA) 

Martin 

Stalllogs                          ^H 

Duncan 

Martinez 

Steams                            ^^H 

Early 

McCandless 

Stenholm                         ^^H 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Stump                               ^^H 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Sundqulst                          ^^H 

Espy 

Michel 

Tauzln                               ^^H 

Fields 

MlUer  (OH) 

Taylor  (MS)                       ^^M 

Franks  (CT) 

Mollnarl 

Taylor  (NO                       ^^M 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Thomas  (WY)                      ^^B 

Oekas 

Moorhead 

Vucanovlch                       ^^H 

Gllchrest 

Murphy 

Walker                             ^H 

Glllmor 

Myers 

Weber                              ^H 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Wolf                                ^H 

Gllckman 

Nussle 

Young  (AK)                      ^^M 

Gonzalez 

Orton 

zeiiir                        J^M 

Goodllng 

Oxley 

^^H 

Grandy 

Packard 
NOES— 283 

■ 

Abercromble 

Carper 

Engel                               ^^1 

Ackerman 

Carr 

English                            i^H 

Anderson 

Chandler 

Erdrelch                            ^^B 

Andrews  (ME) 

Clay 

Evans                              i^^M 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Clement 

Faacell                            ^^H 

Andrews  (TX) 

dinger 

Fawell                             J^H 

Annunzlo 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fazio                              i^H 

Applegau 

Collins  (MI) 

Felghan                         ^^^B 

Aspln 

CODdlt 

Fish                              i^B 

Atkins 

Conyers 

FUke                            ^H 

AuColn 

Cooper 

Foglletu                         ^^m 

Bacchus 

Coughlln 

Ford  (MI)                        ^H 

Barnard 

Cox (CA) 

Frank  (MA)                     ^H 

Bellenson 

Cox  (IL) 

Gallo                               ^H 

Bennett 

Coyne 

Oaydos                            ^^H 

Bereuter 

Cramer 

(Sejdenaon                      ^^M 

Berman 

Darden 

Gephardt                         ^H 

BevlU 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons                          ^^H 

BUbray 

DeFazlo 

Gllmon                            ^^H 

BlllrakU 

DeLauro 

Gordon                            ^^H 

Boehlert 

Dellums 

Ooss                                ^H 

Bonlor 

Derrick 

Oradlson                         ^^B 

Bor«kl 

Dicks 

Gray                               ^^H 

Boucher 

DIngell 

Green                              ^^H 

Brewster 

Dixon 

Ooarinl                           ^^^| 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Gooderson                        ^^H 

Broomfleld 

Dooley 

Hall  (OH)                          ^H 

Browder 

Downey 

Hamilton                          ^^B 

Brown 

Dreler 

Harris                             ^H 

Bruce 

Durbin 

Hayes  (IL)                       ^H 

Bryant 

Dwyer 

Heftier                            ^H 

Byron 

Dymally 

Heory                            ^^B 

Campbell  (CA) 

Eckart 

Hotel                             ^H 

Campbell  (CO) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hoogland                        ^^H 

Cardin 

Edwards  (TX) 

Hochbrueckner                ^^H 
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Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hu^hee 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jont2 

Kan)orskl 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laushlln 

Leach 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Barton 

Boxer 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

Collins  (IL) 

Dickinson 


Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

R&ngel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Re^ula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santonun 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

SUlsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trafloant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

ZImmer 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Traxler]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Senate  bill  (S.  248)  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
to  designate  certain  segments  of  the 
Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  as  components  of 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  148,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  71, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  89] 
YEAS— 333 
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Ford  (TN) 

Frost 

Geren 

Hatcher 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Kaptur 

Lehman  (CA) 

D  1714 


Lehman  (FL) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Markey 

Matsul 

McCrery 

Mrazek 

Pickle 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barton  for.  with  Mr.  G«ren  of  Texas 
a^inst. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
changed  her  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SUNDQUIST,  MILLER  of 
Ohio,  COSTELLO,  and  SARPALIUS 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Are  there  any  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Bacchus 
Barnard 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
BlUrakls 
BlUey 
Boehlert 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 


Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

E^ly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flab 


Flake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

CSephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Olllmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Heftier 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Habterd 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McCloskey 

McC^llum 

McCurdy 

HcDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

MfUme 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Boehner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CA) 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Oekas 


Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortli 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santonun 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

NAYS— 71 

Gonzalez 

Ooo<Ulng 

Grandy 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Herger 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McEwen 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Olln 


Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Sistsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StalltngB 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sondqulst 

Swett 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taozln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

YUron 

Young  (FL) 

ZImmer 


Oiley 

Packard 

QolUen 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Schaefer 

Schttlze 

Shnster 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  ,'WY) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 

zeuer 
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Alexander 

Anthony 

Barton 

Boxer 

Bustamante 

Chaiman 

Collins  (IL) 

Dickinson 

FYost 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Geren  Markey 

Hancock  Matsul 

Hatcher  McCrery 

Holloway  Mrazek 

Hopkins  Pickle 

Kaptur  Scbeuer 

Lehman  (CA)  Solomon 

Lehman  (FL)  Waters 
Levlne  (CA) 


D  1736 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  votk: 

Mr.  G«ren  qf  Texas  for,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas  against. 

So  the  Sen4te 

The  result 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  io  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


bill  was  passed, 
of  the  bill  was  announced 


Mr.  VENTQ 
imous 
have  5 
revise  and 
248,  the 

The 
Traxler).  Is 
quest    of 
nesota? 

There  was 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

conseAt  that  all  Members  may 

legisli  .tive  days  within  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  on  S. 

bill  just  passed. 

pro    tempore.    (Mr. 
there  objection  to  the  re- 
gentleman    from    Min- 


Sena^e 
SPEAKER 


thB 


PERSO  >JAL 


Mr.  GEREN 
unable  to  vote 
cause  my  fligM 
tained  in  Texai 
on  vote  No.  86 

On  the  two 
today  to  S. 
Designation 
paired  with  my 
TON  of  Texas 
was    offered 
Barrett, 
gressman 
On  ttie  secorx) 
S.  248  by  Con^ 
voted  "no"  an0 
have  voted 
sage  of  S.  24B 
Congressman 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS AND/OR  INTEREST 
FOR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  REFUGEES  AND  DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS  IN  AND 
AROUND  IRAQ  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  RECENT  INVASION  OF  KU- 
WAIT AND  FOR  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTTVITIES  AND  OTHER  URGENT 
NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 


May  14,  1991 


:  10  objection. 


EXPLANATION 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
on  Quorum  Call  No.  86  be- 
to  Washington,  DC  was  de- 
I  would  have  voted  "present" 
fiad  I  voted. 

imerxJments  that  were  offered 
the  Niobrara  Scenic  River 
arxj  on  final  passage,  I  was 
colleague.  Congressman  Bar- 
On  tfie  first  amendment  that 
0    S.    248    by    Congressman 
have  voted  "no"  and  Con- 
would  have  voted  "yes." 
amendment  ttiat  was  offered  to 
ressman  Young,  I  would  have 
Congressman  Barton  would 
"  On  the  vote  for  final  pas- 
would  have  voted  "yes"  and 
iARTON  would  have  voted  "no." 


248 
Act 


wojid 

Barton 


y((s 


PERSO  ^AL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SWIPr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
"nay"  on  Hiuse  rollcall  No.  89,  final 
passa^re  of  S.  248,  which  designated 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  status  for  the 
Niobrara  Ri  rer  of  Nebraska.  In  fact  I 
supported  tljis  bill  and  meant  to  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  Spealder,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  Permanent  Record  in- 
clude my  sta  teraent  of  explanation. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
there  objection  to  the  re- 
gentleman  firom  Washing- 


The 
Mazzoli).  Is 
quest  of  the 
ton? 

There  was 


DO  objection. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2251) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  from  contributions  of 
foreign  governments  and/or  interest  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  and  around 
Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  disagree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  9  to  24. 

Page  5,  strike  out  all  after  line  14  over  to 
and  including  line  16  on  page  9.  and  insert: 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Defesse  Cooperation  accoust 

For  a  portion  of  the  expenses  associated  with 
the  provision  of  emergency  assistance,  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  Public  Law  99-177. 
as  amended,  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  in- 
vasion of  Kutvait,  and  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties and  for  international  disaster  assistance  in 
the  region,  there  is  appropriated  from  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account.  S23S.5O0.0OO.  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  interest  payments  depos- 
ited to  the  credit  of  such  account,  which  shall 
be  available  only  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  "International  Disaster  Assistance". 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance".  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance", and  "Contributions  to  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities",  as  follows: 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Bilateral  Economic  assistance 

international  disaster  assistance 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "International 

Disaster    Assistance".    S67.000.000.    to    remain 

available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance".  S75.000.000:  Provided.  That 
in  addition  to  anwunts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  up  to  S25O,0O0  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  made 
available  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  State:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1992. 


United  States  Emergency  refugee  and 
migration  assistance  fund 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance  Fund".  seS.OOO.OOO,    to   remain   available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  are  appropriated 
notvnthstanding   the   provisions  contained   in 
section  2(c)(2)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  that  would  limit  the  amount 
of  funds  that  could  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 

contributions  to  international 

peacekeeping  activities 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contributions 

to     international     peacekeeping     activities". 

S250.50O.0O0.  to  remain  available  until  September 

30.  1992. 

General  Provisions— Chapter  II 
SEC.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  any  other  Act  making 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Sec.  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
that  restricts  assistance  to  particular  countries. 
Sec.  203.  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  for  International  Disaster  Assistance 
and  the  United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  Fund  may  also  be  used  to 
replenish  appropriations  accounts  from  which 
assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  ceiling  limitation  of  such  section. 

Sec.  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  authorized  as  of  April  20,  1991,  to  be 
dravon  dovm  by  the  President  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  506(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  counted  against  the  ceil- 
ing limitation  of  such  section. 

Sec.  206.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  may  be  made  available  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section  15(a) 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956. 
Page  10.  after  line  15,  insert: 
CHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
International  Trade  administration 
operations  and  administration 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  101-515  and  Public  Law  102-27, 
S159.325.000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  ex- 
port promotion  programs  notunthstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  99-64. 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Courts  of  appeals.  District  Courts  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  101-515,  SS,262,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded. 

DEFENDER  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defender  Serv- 
ices", S8.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Page  10.  line  16,  strike  out  [IV1  and  insert: 
V 
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Page  10,  line  18.  strike  out  14011  and  Insert: 
501 

Page  10,  line  21,  strike  out  14021  and  Insert: 
S02 

Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  [are  off  budget.l 
and  Insert:  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  title  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
by  the  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
speak  out  of  order  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tion just  taken.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  384  to  25  on  May  9.  It  provides 
the  following,  which  I  think  should  be 
carried  in  the  Record. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  using  up  to  $35,000  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  under  this  head  In  Pub- 
lic Law  101-509,  shall  prepare  a  report  on  un- 
funded costs  of  dire  emergencies  existing  be- 
cause of  floods,  droughts,  tornadoes,  unem- 
ployment, and  other  disasters  In  the  United 
States  and  submit  the  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
pending  receipt  of  a  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  this  is  cleared  for 
the  President  and  signed,  we  will  not 
receive  the  information  on  disasters  af- 
fecting our  own  country  which  need  to 
be  addressed. 

We  need  to  provide  the  support  for 
Americans  that  we  do  for  victims  of 
international  disasters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1740 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taxler).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 147  and  rule  XXm,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1415. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HOAOLAND]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 


D  1751 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1415,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Department 
of  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  HOAGLAND,  Chairman  pro  tempore, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  au- 
thorization bill  in  that  it  responds  to 
the  President's  request  for  funding,  ad- 
ministrative authority,  and  increased 
flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  administration  requested  a 
total  of  $5,486,381,000  in  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
With  one  significant  exception,  the 
committee  adhered  to  this  request  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  offsetting  small  in- 
creases within  the  bill  by  decreases 
elsewhere.  The  only  exception  was  the 
committee's  provision  for  a  S109.443 
million  increase  for  refugee  programs. 
This  will  be  offset  by  savings  in  other 
parts  of  the  foreign  aid  budget  result- 
ing from  adjustments  in  mechanisms 
for  financing  foreign  aid.  For  fiscal 
year  1993,  the  committee  allowed  au- 
thorization levels  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation,  plus  a  few  selected  pro- 
gram increases. 

The  substantial  increase  in  refugee 
assistance  is  necessitated  by  the  recent 
rapid  increase  in  refugee  populations 
since  the  administration's  estimates 
were  drawn  up.  Spending  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  humanitarian  emergencies 
is  not  only  supported  by  humane  con- 
siderations but  is  also  a  prudent  device 
which  serves  our  national  security  in- 
terests by  lessening  regional  instabil- 
ity around  the  world. 

For  USIA  and  BIB,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  provides  dol- 
lar authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1992 
only.  The  committee  believes  it  nec- 
essary, given  the  volatile  future  of  U.S. 
Government  broadcasting,  to  reauthor- 
ize these  activities  next  year,  when  a 
pending  Presidential  commission  has 
met  and  reported  on  broadcasting  is- 
sues. 


The  committee  did  request  two  tech- 
nical waivers  coming  to  the  floor. 
These  have  to  do  with  provisions  that 
we  will  strike  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment that  I  plan  to  offer  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  did  not  Intend  to  create  new 
budget  authority  by  inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 116(a).  With  respect  to  the  waiver 
of  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI,  the  commit- 
tee has  also,  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  agreed 
to  delete  section  144  during  floor  con- 
sideration. 

Most  issues  have  been  resolved  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
subcommittee  and  committee.  A  few 
provisions  still  need  some  technical 
corrections,  inadvertent  omissions 
need  to  be  corrected,  and  a  few  other 
minor  issues  have  come  up  since  mark- 
up. Where  agreed  to  with  the  minority, 
amendments  dealing  with  these  will  be 
offered  en  bloc. 

The  committee  was  divided  on  one 
major  outstanding  issue:  provision  for 
construction  of  a  new  U.S.  Elmbassy  of- 
fice building  in  Moscow.  On  this,  the 
committee-reported  bill  provides  for 
construction  in  Moscow  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch. 

Construction  work  on  our  new  office 
building  in  Moscow  stopped  several 
years  ago  when  the  structure  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  riddled  with  bug- 
ging devices.  Since  then,  a  variety  of 
proposals  for  completing  the  project 
have  gone  nowhere.  The  administration 
has  now  proposed  a  new  option:  that  of 
tearing  off  the  top  two  floors  of  the 
partially  constructed  building  and  con- 
structing four  new,  secure  ones,  a  "top 
hat"  in  their  place.  H.R.  1415,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  provides  au- 
thority to  do  this.  An  amendment,  the 
Snowe  amendment,  will  be  offered  to 
strike  these  provisions,  and  to  insist  on 
tearing  down  the  new  building  to  its 
foundations  and  reconstructing  it  from 
ground  up. 

In  authorizing  the  State  Department 
to  pursue  the  "top  hat"  option,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  acceded  to 
an  administration  request.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  minority  vig- 
orously and  almost  unanimously  op- 
poses the  President  on  this  issue.  As 
late  as  yesterday.  Secretary  Baker  and 
CIA  Director  Webster  appealed  jointly 
for  support  of  the  committee  language 
on  Moscow,  apparently  to  no  avail.  The 
resolution  of  this  impasse  remains  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  House  Republicans 
can  come  to  terms  over  the  issue. 

On  other  issues,  the  bill  as  reported 
provides  significant  new  administra- 
tive authorities  requested  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  including  appropriations 
transfer  authority.  higher 

reprogramming  thresholds,  greater 
latitude  in  closing  posts,  and  greater 
flexibility  in  leasing  and  lease  purchas- 
ing. The  bill  also  comprises  a  number 
of  committee  initiatives  on  program 
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management,  personnel  reform,  and 
other  matters.  Overall,  this  is  a  good 
bill,  providing  90  percent  or  more  of 
what  the  adm^  nistratlon  requested,  and 
adding  another  10  percent  of  what  it 
needs  but  doe!  n't  know  it  wants. 

Finally,  I  uould  note  for  Members 
that  we  have  I  aken  great  pains  to  limit 
this  bill  to  operations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  and 
related  agenc^ies  and  have  requested 
and  received  i,  rule  that  does  not  waiv- 
er the  germaneness  requirement. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  any 
amendments  lealing  with  broader  for- 
eign policy  is  lues  or  foreign  assistance 
will  not  be  of!  sred  during  consideration 
of  this  legisla  tion  or,  regardless  of  my 
philosophical  support  for  them,  it  will 
be  my  intent  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  them  I  would  note  that  the 
Committee  or  Foreign  Affairs  is  begin- 
ning its  consiieration  of  authorization 
legislation  foi  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
and  that  th  s  legislation  should  be 
ready  for  fl(  or  consideration  during 
the  coming  weeks.  Such  foreign  policy 
amendments  ivill  be  pertinent  to  that 
bill. 

I  want  to  s).y  a  few  words  about  sec- 
tion 181  of  the  bill  which  allows  refugee 
admissions  n  ambers  that  remain  un- 
used at  the  eid  of  fiscal  year  1991,  to- 
gether with  the  funding  in  the  Migra- 
tion and  Relagee  Assistance  Account 
for  those  nunibers.  to  remain  available 
for  use  in  fisc  il  1992. 

It  is  the  (onunittee's  intention  to 
provide  a  temporary  remedy  for  indi- 
viduals who  would  have  entered  the 
United  States  as  refugees  in  fiscal  year 
1991  but  are  li  kely  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  for  reasons  outside  of  their 
control. 

It  is  not  01  r  intent  to  establish  any 
kind  of  entitlement  program  for  cer- 
tain groups  c  f  refugees  or  create  what 
some  have  ^lled  inflexible  refugee 
quotas  outsi(  e  of  the  current  admis- 
sions process  In  addition,  this  provi- 
sion has  no  a  Tect  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's flexllility  under  existing  au- 
thorities. 

The  Judicii  ry  Committee  has  agreed 
to  let  us  do  t;  lis.  This  provision  was  ap- 
proved by  nry  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with 
the  sole  intei  it  of  providing  a  one-time 
solution  to  the  particular  problems, 
this  year,  of  arbitrary  loss  of  numbers 
due  to  processing  problems  outside  the 
control  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
refugees  then  iselves. 

The  conurittee  is  extremely  con- 
cerned at  inc  ications  that  Soviet  Jews 
approved  for  tulmission  to  the  United 
States  are  uiable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  enter  in  this  fis- 
cal year  because  of  delays  in  Soviet 
emigration  p  "ocessing. 

The  committee  also  seeks  to  ensure 
that  there  are  sufficient  refugee  admis- 
sions numbers  available  for  refugees 
whose  procea  sing  for  entry  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  ha  i  been  delayed  by  conflict 


in  Africa  and  dangerous  conditions  in 
the  Near  East. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  problems  I 
have  outlined  above  can  be  resolved  ad- 
ministratively within  existing  law.  We 
are  working  with  the  Refugee  Bureau 
to  see  if  we  can  effect  a  solution  within 
the  context  of  the  annual  consultation 
process.  If  this  is  achieved,  and  the  rel- 
evant committees  ensure  the  funding 
for  the  slots  in  question  remain  avail- 
able for  fiscal  1992,  this  provision  would 
become  redundant  and  would  be  re- 
moved before  enactment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
finds  that  nothing  in  this  provision 
violates  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
or  has  any  direct  spending  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Janet 
G.  Mullins.  containing  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 
Washington.  DC.  May  14,  1991. 
Hon.  Howard  S.  Berman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  floor  action  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  for  FY 
1992  and  1993  approaches,  I  wanted  once  again 
to  express  the  Department's  appreciation  for 
the  assistance  that  you,  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  all  of  the  staff  have  sup- 
plied during  the  process  to  date.  Changes  at 
the  full  committee  markup  have  generally 
served  to  make  a  good  bill  better,  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  support  most  of  it.  In 
particular,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  Administration  to 
build  a  new  chancery  in  Moscow  using  its 
preferred  approach  of  removing  two  floors 
and  adding  four  new  ones;  and  that  it  has  au- 
thorized full  payment  of  arrearages  to  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  for  Peacekeep- 
ing, with  the  amounts  to  be  scored  over  a 
four  year  period  as  funds  are  made  available 
for  payment. 

However,  we  continue  to  have  concerns 
about  certain  provisions  of  the  bill.  With  re- 
spect to  authorization  levels,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  in  general  they  reflect  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  We  think,  however, 
that  any  further  reductions  could  run  the 
risk  of  major  damage  to  our  programs. 
Where  reductions  have  been  made,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  for  us  to  retain  maximum 
flexibility  to  determine  how  to  absorb  them 
so  as  to  be  least  harmful,  without  specific  re- 
ductions designated  in  statute  or  report  lan- 
guage. We  continue  to  oppose  all  earmarks 
because,  in  a  time  of  limited  budget  re- 
sources, they  limit  unduly  our  flexibility  to 
manage  programs. 

The  Department  has  particular  difficulty 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  con- 
fldential  fund  (sections  101(c)/113).  denial  of 
passports  (section  112),  creation  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  South  Asia  (section  121), 
changes  in  the  visa  lookout  system  (section 
126),  transition  for  refugee  shortfalls  (section 
181),  mandates  concerning  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Series  (section  183),  reports 
on  recognition  of  Israel  (section  188)  and 
PLO  Commitments  Compliance  (section  301). 
and  other  provisions  that  infringe  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  (sections 
171(b)(1),  184(b)(2)  and  185(b)).  These  are  de- 


tailed in  the  attached  commentary  on  each 
provision  of  the  bill. 

As  we  noted  in  commenting  on  the  sub- 
committee version  of  the  bill  earlier,  we 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the 
Committee  and  its  staff  in  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual cooperation  which  has  prevailed  to  date. 
Naturally,  we  will  provide  any  assistance 
possible  to  facilitate  enactment  of  a  sound 
Authorization  Act. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  Congress   from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  G.  Mullins, 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs. 

Department  of  State  Comments  on  Com- 
mhtee  substttute  for  h.r.  1415.  as  re- 
PORTED May  8. 1991 

Part  A.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
Sections  101-105.— In  general,  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  believe  that  the  requested 
amounts  should  be  authorized,  and  without 
earmark  limitations  when  resources  are  so 
scarce.  Following  are  specific  comments  on 
individual  sections. 

Section  101.  Administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs.—We  continue  to  hope  that  ways  can  be 
found  to  avoid  the  $15.7  million  reduction  in 
the  FBO  accounts  and  the  smaller  reduction 
in  S&E  in  order  to  fund  Committee-spon- 
sored projects,  and  that  any  reductions 
taken  not  be  earmarked.  The  increase  in  au- 
thorization for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials  account,  since  it  had 
to  be  taken  from  other  priority  areas,  is  of 
concern,  and  we  cannot  support  this  change. 
As  noted  above,  the  other  earmarks  in  this 
section  also  present  difficulties,  in  particu- 
lar for  language  training  in  SSiE,  which  is 
too  high;  and  $2,000,000  for  enumerated  ac- 
tivities in  the  Emergencies  Account,  which 
is  too  low  for  these  activities  (the  FY  1990 
expenditure  level  was  J2.4  million).  We  are 
also  concerned  that  the  reference  to  S750.000 
for  CSCE  is  substantially  higher  than  our 
current  expectation  for  the  amount  required, 
and  that  such  a  figure  would  create  unrealis- 
tic expectations  of  the  level  of  participation 
required  or  affordable. 

Section  102.  International  organizations 
and  conferences. — We  very  much  appreciate 
the  Committee's  decision  to  include  the  full 
amounts  for  arrearages  in  the  President's  re- 
quest, for  a  total  of  $1,120,541,000  for  CIO  and 
$201,292,000  for  CIPA,  with  the  arrears  made 
available  (and  thus  scored)  in  Increments 
over  the  next  four  years. 

Section  103.  International  commissions.— 
There  are  no  problems  with  this  section  as 
drafted. 

Section  104.  Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance.—The  President's  budget  request  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  anticipated  requirements 
for  refugee  assistance  and  admissions  In  FY 
'92.  Requirements  for  Iraqi  refugees,  beyond 
contributions  already  made  from  FY  '91  ac- 
counts, are  being  addressed  separately 
through  consideration  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  FY  '91.  The  Administration 
opposes  the  add-on  above  the  request  and  the 
earmarking  of  this  account.  In  i»rtlcular.  we 
believe  that  the  requirements  of  the  program 
for  refugees  to  Israel  are  appropriately  ad- 
dressed in  the  President's  budget  request,  at 
$40  million.  This  provision  would  have  a  seri- 
ous Impact  on  FY  1992  and  1998  program 
funds,  if  we  are  required  to  take  the  extra 
amount  from  other  proposed  refugee  activi- 
ties. Section  104(c)  earmarks  not  less  than 
$1.75  million  additional  for  assistance  to  un- 
accompanied minor  children  and  other  cases 
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of  special  humanitarian  concern  In  both  FY 
1992  and  1993.  The  Administration's  request 
Includes  a  sufficient  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  earmark  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  program  needs. 

Section  106.  Other  programs. — We  continue 
to  believe  that  the  request  level  of  S15.367 
million  Is  appropriate  for  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion, given  other  Important  funding  require- 
ments. The  17  percent  Increase  ($2.63  million) 
is  particularly  objectionable  because  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  other  accounts  to  fund  it. 

Section  ill.  Consular  and  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.— This  provision  Is  a  significant  im- 
provement over  current  law.  Inclusion  of  any 
restriction  In  this  area  infringes  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  recognition  of  foreign  governments.  We 
continue  to  prefer  only  the  repeal  of  the  cur- 
rent section  122  of  the  FY  '88-'89  Authoriza- 
tion. 

Section  112.  Denial  of  passports.— This  pro- 
vision on  passports,  as  elaborated  on  in  re- 
port language  which  seriously  mischaracter- 
Izes  Department  of  State  practice,  is  ill 
founded  and  strongly  objectionable.  The  pro- 
vision serves  no  purpose  except  to  generate 
confusion  and  litigation. 

Section  113.  Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service. — We  strongly  believe 
that  for  effective  conduct  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Secretary  must  have  a  con- 
fidential fund  for  certain  kinds  of  expenses. 
In  particular,  we  are  concerned  that  manda- 
tory public  disclosure  of  potentially  sen- 
sitive diplomatic  activities  can  be  inimical 
to  the  success  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
raises  constitutional  concerns.  We  similarly 
are  concerned  about  the  hard  earmark  under 
section  101  since  it  is  below  the  level  needed 
to  sustain  necessary  levels  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity in  this  demanding  period.  The  current 
exhaustive  confidential  reporting  require- 
ments to  the  Congress  provide  Information 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  oversight  of  the 
use  of  these  funds. 

Section  114.  Lease  authority. — We  appre- 
ciate Inclusion  of  this  provision,  and  the  ad- 
dition at  the  full  committee  of  an  exemption 
from  competition  in  contracting  for  FBO 
leases  overseas.  We  continue  to  feel  that  the 
same  exemption  should  apply  to  purchases  of 
buildings  overseas  as  well. 

Section  115.  Multlyear  contracting  for 
Moscow.— We  appreciate  inclusion  of  this  Im- 
portant provision.  However,  we  believe  that 
subsection  (d)  should  be  amended  to  read 
"(d)  SUNSET  PROVISION.— The  authority 
to  enter  into  multlyear  contracts  contained 
in  this  section  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
after  September  30,  1993."  Since  a  multlyear 
contract  entered  into  under  this  authority 
would  likely  continue  in  effect  and  perform- 
ance after  this  sunset  date,  the  sunset  provi- 
sion needs  to  be  clarified  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  affect  contracts  awarded  prior  to 
the  sunset  date  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
Department  may  utilize  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Fund  to  pay  any  contractual  can- 
cellation charges  which  might  arise  if  out- 
year  appropriations  were  not  forthcoming. 

Section  116.  Transfers  and  reprogram- 
mlngs.- We  appreciate  the  Committee's  will- 
ingness initially  to  Include  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  Account  transfer  au- 
thority in  subsection  (a),  although  given  the 
provisions  of  the  BEA  we  understand  it  will 
be  deleted  on  the  floor.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  work  with  the  Committee  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We 
also  appreciate  inclusion  of  appropriations 
transfer  authority  in  subsection  (b).  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 


amount  that  could  be  transferred  could  be 
larger  for  the  small  accounts,  in  particular 
the  Emergencies  and  ICC  accounts.  We  ap- 
preciate inclusion  of  updated  authority  to 
transfer  authorization  in  the  second  year  of 
a  two-year  authorization  cycle;  and  of  the 
administration's  request  to  change  the 
threshold  for  reprogramming  from  S2SO.000  to 
{500,000  to  conform  with  the  level  Included  In 
recent  appropriations  legislation.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  a  streamlined  approach 
to  reprogramming  In  the  FBO  area,  by  re- 
pealing section  401(c)  of  the  Inman  legisla- 
tion and  going  to  quarterly  reports  for  true 
reprogrammlngs  under  strictly  controlled 
conditions  would  be  beneficial.  Finally  we 
would  also  propose  that  the  reprogramming 
requirement  for  transfers  In  emergency  situ- 
ations be  modified  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
new  24(f)(3):  ",  except  that  the  15-day  period 
shall  apply  only  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  situation."  This 
would  allow  obligations  and  expenditures  of 
transferred  funds  without  waiting  the  full  15 
days  after  a  notification  Is  submitted  when 
the  emergency  so  warrants. 

Section  117.  Administrative  services.— We 
welcome  the  Intent  of  this  section.  We  think 
that  the  phrase  "or  to  protect  United  States 
foreign  policy  Interests"  should  be  added  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act  as  an  ad- 
ditional ground  for  a  waiver  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  current  section  23  be  amend- 
ed by  deleting  everything  after  the  word 
"service"  the  second  time  It  appears  In  the 
last  sentence  to  avoid  confusion. 

Section  118.  International  meetings.- We 
continue  to  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
extend  the  statutory  authority  to  hire  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  for  inter- 
national meetings.  Such  authority  is  cur- 
rently limited  to  the  ICC  account,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  equally  certain  authority 
In  other  accounts.  The  Department  would 
continue  to  apply  the  Civil  Service  classi- 
fication standards  In  such  situations. 

Section  119.  Child  care  facilities  at  certain 
posts  abroad. — We  appreciate  inclusion  of 
this  Administration  proposal. 

Section  120.  Availability  of  funds.— This 
technical  amendment  Is  as  requested. 

Section  121.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  South  Asian  Affairs.— The  Department 
strongly  urges  deletion  of  this  section.  As  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  In  the  study  man- 
dated by  Section  127  of  the  1990-1991  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  we  believe  that 
the  Department's  current  organization  is 
best  suited  to  provide  sound  policy  manage- 
ment of  the  important  issues  arising  In  this 
geographic  area.  A  single  Assistant  Sec- 
retary handling  both  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  enables  us  to  apply  a  broad  range 
of  resources  and  to  develop  sophisticated  ex- 
pertise on  such  crucial  problems  as  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  Is- 
lamic revival,  and  the  Afghan  issue — all  of 
which  involve  both  the  countries  of  South 
Asia  and  those  of  the  Near  East.  From  a 
management  perspective,  this  would  be  a 
much  smaller  bureau  than  any  of  the  others 
by  almost  any  measure,  as  we  have  explained 
in  the  study  mentioned  above,  eind  therefore 
would  be  inefficient.  Finally,  this  provision 
exacerbates  the  problem  of  creating  bureaus 
by  statute,  rather  than  reserving  this  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  in  its  draft  bill. 

Section  122.  Fees  received  for  use  of  Blair 
House.— We  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's 
calling  our  attention  to  the  need  for  this 
provision. 

Section  123.  Foreign  Service  Institute  fa- 
cilities.—As  requested. 


Section  124.  Maintenance  management  of 
overseas  property.- We  appreciate  changes 
in  this  provision  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee,  and  have  no  objection  to  the 
current  version.  We  think  in  finding  (3)  that 
"Insufficient"  in  place  of  "neglect  of  better 
describes  the  situation;  and  that  the  world 
"progrsun  "  should  be  added  after  "specific 
maintenance"  in  subsection  (bK4). 

Section  125.  Defense  trade  controls  reg- 
istration fees. — As  requested. 

Section  126.  Visa  lookout  systems.— We  un- 
derstand the  intent  of  this  provision  and  In- 
tend to  follow  its  spirit.  However,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  we  cannot  comply  with  it  in 
its  current  form,  and  must  oppose  it  as  now 
drafted.  The  requirement  to  purge  the  files 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  reviewing  indi- 
vidual files  spread  around  the  world.  The  De- 
partment does  not  have  the  staff  to  perform 
this  task,  especially  in  view  of  the  new  bur- 
dens resulting  from  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1990.  The  remedial  provision  contained  in 
section  eoi(c)  of  that  Act  represents  a  care- 
fully considered  and  workable  solution  to 
this  problem.  In  addition,  by  prohibiting  re- 
tention of  information  on  aliens  who  are  not 
"excludable,"  this  provision  would  prohibit 
our  keeping  track  of  information  on  people 
who  are,  for  example,  suspected  terrorists, 
narcotics  offenders,  Nazi  war  criminals,  and 
intelligence  operatives,  unless  the  formal  ad- 
judication had  already  been  made  that  they 
were  In  fact  excludable.  We  could  also  not 
keep  other  useful  information,  e.g..  FBI  in- 
terest In  arresting  an  individual  If  he  or  she 
entered  the  U.S..  Congressional  Interest  in 
an  Individual,  or  pending  Immigrant  visas. 

Section  131.  Diplomatic  construction  pro- 
gram.- We  appreciate  inclusion  of  this  sim- 
plifying and  cost-saving  provision. 

Section  132.  Moscow  embassy  construc- 
tion.—We  strongly  support  the  provision  in- 
cluded by  the  full  Committee.  As  we  have  ar- 
gued, a  firm  decision  on  the  approach  to  be 
followed  is  needed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  Administration  believes  that  the  Top 
Hat  option  best  meets  all  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject.  We  think  any  other 
approach  would  simply  lead  to  Impasse, 
which  must  be  avoided. 

Section  141.  Ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments.—As  requested. 

Section  142.  Chief  of  Mission  salary.— As 
requested. 

Section  143.  Authority  of  Secretary  to  sus- 
pend employees  convicted  of  crimes.— We  are 
disappointed  that  our  proposed  revisions 
which  would  have  limited  the  practice  of 
prescriptive  relief  for  employees  facing  sepa- 
ration from  the  Foreign  Service  and  conform 
Foreign  Service  practices  to  those  in  the 
Civil  Service  have  been  eliminated.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  placing  the  two  systems 
on  the  same  basis  Is  warranted. 

Section  144.  Retirement  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  who  transfer  to 
International  organizations.— We  believe  this 
section  would  have  facilitated  our  ability  to 
attract  strong  candidates  for  assignments  to 
International  Organizations.  We  understand 
that  It  will  have  to  be  dropped  at  this  time 
for  Jurisdictional  reasons,  but  seek  the  Com- 
mittee's supiwrt  in  working  with  us  and 
other  committees  to  find  a  mutually-agreed 
approach  to  dealing  with  this  issue. 

Section  145.  Commissary  access.- As  re- 
quested. 

Section  146. 
As  requested. 

Section  147. 
As  requested. 

Section  148. 


Storage  of  personal  effects. — 
Transportation  of  remains. — 
Amendments  to  title  5.— We 
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tending  every  effort  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  departures  of  approved  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  FY  '91.  If  these  steps  are 
successful,  then  this  proposal  would  be  moot. 
In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  gives  the 
President  only  the  authority  to  set  annual 
refugee  admissions  levels,  a  procedure  which 
is  working  well  and  does  not  need  to  be 
changed.  We  can  also  address  some  of  these 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  Administra- 
tion's consultations  with  the  Congress  on  the 
FY  '92  refugee  ceilings,  which  begin  this  year 
in  July.  We  therefore  think  this  provision  is 
premature  and  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
should  be  dropped  for  the  time  being.  We  are 
also  concerned  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  rollover  provision  might  lead  FY  '92 
costs  which  may  be  subject  to  the  "pay-as- 
you-go"  provisions  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

Section  182.  Travel  advisory  for  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — As  requested. 

Section  183.  The  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  historical  series.— While  we 
think  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  previous  versions,  we 
continue  to  have  practical  and  constitu- 
tional concerns  with  it.  The  Administration 
continues  to  believe  that  legislation  is  not 
necessary  in  this  area,  and  that  the  plan  we 
have  developed  will  resolve  those  problems 
which  have  been  identified. 

Section  184.  Implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Forward-Looklng  Strategies  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.— We  note  that  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  State  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  preliminary  version  of  a 
report  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Infringes  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  di- 
plomacy. 

Section  185.  Study  of  visa  refusal  for  U.S. 
citizens. — We  are  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of 
the  legislation  but  believe  it  is  unnecessary 
as  the  Department  of  State  already  possesses 
Information  and  makes  it  available  publicly 
to  U.S.  travelers.  The  Administration  is  of 
course  willing  to  provide  this  information  to 
Congress.  We  believe  that  the  problem  can 
best  be  approached  diplomatically,  and  note 
that  decisions  about  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy are  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
President. 

Section  186.  Study  of  Technical  Security 
and  Counterintelligence  Capabilities.- Al- 
though we  have  no  objection  to  this  provi- 
sion, it  cannot  restrict  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  protect  sensitive 
diplomatic  communications  and  state  se- 
crets from  disclosure. 

Section  187.  GAO  Study  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization.— A  technical  cor- 
rection is  needed  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  GAO.  The  Department  has  no  position 
on  this  provision  at  this  time. 

Section  188.  Reports  Concerning  Israel.— 
We  strongly  oppose  this  section.  The  Admin- 
istration is  committed  to  and  actively  pursu- 
ing the  repeal  of  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379  equating  Zionism 
with  Racism.  Interested  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  regularly  informed  of  our  progress 
on  this  issue.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
report  directed  by  this  section  will  focus  at- 
tention negatively  on  this  effort,  making 
achievement  of  this  goal  more  difficult.  The 
Administration  does  not  support  rescission 
of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 487.  The  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  re- 
actor in  1961  was  an  action  which  the  United 
States  strongly  opposed.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  approve  it  ten  years  later.  We  dis- 
cern no  support  at  all  for  such  sm  effort 
among  the  other  members  of  the  council. 


The  United  States  firmly  supports  Israeli  ef- 
forts to  gain  international  recognition,  and 
we  continually  urge  all  nations  to  establish 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  Again, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  that  maintaining 
a  running  tally  as  would  be  required  by  this 
section  is  appropriate  or  productive.  Finally, 
the  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
recognition  of  and  establishment  of  fUU  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  but  we  believe  that  a  "Report 
Concerning  the  Recognition  of  Israel  by  Arab 
Nations"  would  complicate  our  intense,  ac- 
tive efforts  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Section  189.  Sense  of  Congress  concerning 
sexual  harassment  at  the  Department  of 
State.— The  Department  recognizes  that  It 
has  not  been  able  to  complete  the  study 
mandated  in  the  prior  legislation  In  a  timely 
fashion,  but  It  is  well  on  the  way  to  doing  so. 
We  hope  that  the  perceived  need  for  this  pro- 
vision will  have  been  overtaken  before  final 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Section  215.  Israeli  Arab  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram.- The  Department  supports  the  objec- 
tives of  an  Israeli-Arab  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. Subject  to  the  availability  of  funding, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  section  which 
would  establish  such  a  program  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency. 

Section  221(6).  World  University  Games.— 
Without  commenting  on  the  merits  of  fund- 
ing international  cultural  and  exchange-re- 
lated activities  associated  with  the  1993 
World  University  Games  in  Buffalo,  we  do 
not  support  authorizing  an  appropriation  for 
this  event  at  the  expense  of  other  Function 
150  accounts. 

Section  301.  PLO  commitments  compll- 
ance.— As  in  the  past,  we  oppose  this  provi- 
sion on  both  prsigmatlc  and  foreign  policy 
grounds.  First,  It  is  unnecessary.  It  would 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  what  is  Intended, 
for  it  would  highlight  the  PLO  at  a  moment 
when  most  parties  in  and  outside  the  region 
are  pushing  the  PLO  to  the  side.  The  Admin- 
istration is  now  attempting  to  engage  Israe- 
lis and  Palestinians  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories in  dialogue  and  negotiations.  Focusing 
on  the  PLO  would  force  West  Bank/Gaza  Pal- 
estinians to  highlight  the  PLO  as  a  symbol 
which  could  undermine  these  efforts.  The  In- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  met  by  the  USO  in- 
sistence on  holding  the  PLO  strictly  to  its 
commitments  of  December  1988.  The  PLO,  by 
its  support  of  Iraq,  has  lost  credibility  and 
has  not  met  minimal  conditions  indicated  in 
the  President's  June  20  announcement  sus- 
pending the  dialogue.  We  will  not  resume  the 
dialogue  until  the  PLO  takes  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  rei>air  the  damage  and  reaffirm  its 
commitments. 

Section  302.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding 
reciprocal  diplomatic  status.— The  Depart- 
ment shares  the  Congressional  concern  evi- 
denced in  this  provision  but  feels  it  is  unnec- 
essary. The  Department's  policy  is  to  obtain 
the  highest  level  of  privileges  and  hnmunl- 
ties  for  law  enforcement  officers  abroad  per- 
mitted by  host  countries.  In  Mexico,  DEA 
agents  are  accredited  to  consulates  and  thus 
receive  immunity  for  official  acta  from  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Section  303.  Expansion  of  United  States 
Support  for  and  Presence  in  the  Baltic 
States.— We  have  no  objection  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  already  described  the 
main   outlines   of   this   legislation.    I 
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would  just  like  to  highlight  some  of 
the  bill's  major  features. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  California  for 
becoming  the  new  chairman  of  the 
International  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  served  at  the  subcommittee 
as  ranking  Republican  for  6  years;  this 
is  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  Repub- 
lican manager  of  this  legislation.  I  ap- 
preciate the  new  chairman's  willing- 
ness to  work  closely  with  me  in  the 
State  Department  authorization  proc- 
ess, even  though  we  have  not  always 
agreed.  The  International  Operations 
Subcommittee  has  a  long  history  of  ac- 
complishing serious  work  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion,  and  I  hope  this  can  con- 
tinue. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  is  not 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Because  of  the 
bill's  official  title,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  there  is  often 
confusion.  This  bill  authorizes  the  in- 
ternal budgets  and  operations  of  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  other  for- 
eign affairs  agencies.  It  also  authorizes 
U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations,  and  governs  the  oper- 
ations of  our  international  broadcast- 
ing services,  such  as  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  For- 
eign aid  amendments,  policy  amend- 
ments, and  export  administration 
amendments  are  not  germane  to  this 
bill. 

This  legislation,  in  most  respects, 
closely  follows  the  funding  and  legisla- 
tive requests  of  the  administration. 
The  administration  has  requested  au- 
thorization of  $5.9  billion  for  the  for- 
eign affairs  agencies.  This  is  a  21-per- 
cent increase,  or  $1  billion  over  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  appropriation.  But  I  will 
discuss  shortly  why  this  apparent  large 
increase  represents  a  funding  level  at 
or  below  the  inflation  rate  in  the  oper- 
ations of  our  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
Furthermore,  while  the  bill  comes  in 
$110  million  above  the  administration's 
request,  that  increase  is  primarily  in 
the  area  of  refugee  funding,  which  will 
be  fully  offset  within  the  foreign  aid 
process,  which  is  where  this  function  is 
appropriated. 

The  major  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
administration's  request,  $425  million, 
is  for  4  years  worth  of  arrearage  pay- 
ments to  international  organizations. 
Although  all  arrearage  funds  would  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1992,  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  prevents  more  than 
one-quarter  of  that  amount  from  being 
provided  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
the  real  increase  in  the  U.N.  arrearages 
account  is  no  more  than  S106  million. 

There  are  two  other  areas  of  appar- 
ent large  increases,  both  in  the  State 
Department  building  and  maintenance 
account.  The  request  includes  a  $327 
million  Increase  for  the  new  Moscow 


Elmbassy  and  regular  building  accoimt. 
The  increase  for  the  regular  building 
program  would  go  toward  replenishing 
a  largely  depleted  multlyear  capital 
construction  account.  So  while  this  is 
a  real  increase  in  terms  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation,  it  will  not  in- 
crease outlays  above  the  current  level. 
And  for  the  Moscow  Embassy  account, 
this  is  an  issue  of  such  size  and  impor- 
tance that  it  will  simply  have  to  be 
considered  separately  on  its  own  mer- 
its. 

Excluding  outyear  U.N.  arrearages, 
recapitalization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment building  account,  the  refugee  in- 
crease, and  Moscow  Embassy,  the  real 
increase  in  this  bill  shrinks  to  8  per- 
cent or  about  current  services  given 
the  higher  rate  of  overseas  inflation. 
The  operational  accounts  of  USIA  and 
BIB,  in  fact  do  not  even  fully  aiccount 
for  inflation. 

The  subcommittee  only  made  sub- 
stantive shifts  of  $24  million  within 
this  bill  of  $6  billion  without  increasing 
the  total  amount.  The  one  important 
exception  to  this  is  the  increase  in  the 
refugee  account,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Most  of  the  $24  million  in 
shifts  between  accounts  was  to  move 
funds  from  capital  to  operational  ac- 
counts to  maintain  the  State  Depart- 
ment's day-to-day  operations  at  cur- 
rent services.  Some  of  these  shifts, 
however,  were  to  fund  specially-favored 
projects  that  were  not  requested  by  the 
administration  which  I  will  refer  to 
later. 

Again,  the  one  exception  to  rule  of 
using  cuts  to  fund  specific  increases  is 
a  $110  million  increase  in  the  refugee 
account  the  chairman  added  to  the  bill 
without  offsetting  reductions.  The 
conunlttee  was  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  level  for  the 
refugee  account  would  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate due  to  dramatic  new  refugee 
needs  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  elsewhere  that  had  occurred 
since  the  budget  was  drafted.  I  did  not 
object  to  this  add  on  with  the  assur- 
ance that  offsets  would  be  found  within 
the  foreign  aid  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  several 
initiatives  I  included  in  this  bill  during 
subcommittee  and  committee  consider- 
ation. One  of  these  provisions  requires 
increased  competition  in  the  USIA 
grant  making  process.  A  recent  USIA 
Inspector  General  report  revealed  that 
more  than  77  percent  of  all  USIA  grant 
funds  are  awarded  without  competi- 
tion. Other  initiatives  include: 

A  study  by  the  State  Department  In- 
spector General  on  the  Department's 
severe  weaknesses  in  security  issues; 

An  additional  study  by  the  State  De- 
partment IG  on  the  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment's refusal  to  comply  with 
deadlines  in  a  sexual  harassment 
amendment  I  included  in  the  last  au- 
thorization bill; 

Improvement  in  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy's  financial  proce- 


dures  and   grant   evaluation    process: 
and 

Improvement  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's procedures  for  billing  other 
agencies  for  shared  administrative 
costs. 

I  do,  however,  have  two  major  areas 
of  concern  in  this  bill.  While  the  oper- 
ational accounts  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies  are  generally  held  at  or  below 
current  services,  the  bill  does  include, 
as  I  have  stated,  several  areas  of  large 
increases.  The  bill  contains  a  number 
of  increases  in  politically  favored  ac- 
counts that  simply  cannot  be  justified 
on  their  merits.  Among  them  are: 

A  30  percent  increase  for  the  Asia 
Foundation  to  $18  million; 

E^armarks  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  fis- 
cal year  1993  to,  in  the  words  of  the 
provision's  sponsor,  "internationalize 
western  New  York"  by  funding  so- 
called  cultural  exchanges  in  associa- 
tion with  the  1993  World  University 
Games  in  Buffalo; 

An  earmark  of  $10  million  for  a  new 
"North/South  Center"  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  for  unspecified  meetings 
and  exchanges  among  academics  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Creation  of  yet  another  unnecessary 
biu-eau  at  the  Department  of  State; 

I  also  note  that  at  a  time  when  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
has  come  under  strong  criticism  by  the 
GAO  for  poor  financial  accounting, 
NED  is  getting  20  percent  increase  in 
funding  to  $30  million.  This  comes  in 
addition  to  the  50  percent  increase 
NED  received  over  the  past  2  years. 

I  have  left  my  greatest  area  of  con- 
cern about  the  bill  for  last.  That  re- 
lates to  the  disposition  of  our  partially 
completed,  bug  ridden  new  embassy 
building  in  Moscow.  This  issue  is  of 
such  grave  importance  to  the  security 
of  our  most  important  and  most  sen- 
sitive embassy  that  I  will  oppose  this 
bill  if  it  is  not  corrected,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  resolve  this  se- 
rious problem,  and  will  discuss  the 
issue  in  more  detail  at  that  time.  My 
position  on  this  issue,  however,  is  well 
known.  I  just  hope  that  this  body  will 
find  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right. 

So  unless  improvements  are  made  in 
this  legislation,  I  cannot  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  I  will  reserve  final 
judgment  until  the  end  of  our  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  new  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Berman,  for  his  energy 
and  willingness  to  listen,  even  though 
we  have  had  different  views  on  various 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations and  at  the  full  committee  who 
have  put  in  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  on  this  bill. 

Finally,  I  appreciate  the  support  our 
subcommittee     has    always     received 
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budget  resolution  for  the  international 
affairs  function.  Although  these  ceil- 
ings are  not  binding  on  authorization 
bills,  I  believe  it  is  important  for  the 
authorizing  committees  to  make  judge- 
ments on  the  appropriate  levels  for  any 
given  program  in  the  context  of  those 
ceilings.  Therefore,  we  have  kept  this 
bill,  with  some  minor  readjustments 
within  program  levels,  at  the  executive 
branch  request,  which  constitutes  the 
ceiling  contained  in  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  The  only  exception 
to  that  has  been  the  committee's  in- 
crease of  approximately  $110  million 
for  migration  and  refugee  assistance 
over  the  executive  branch  request.  This 
increase  for  an  account  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  is  underfunded  in  the 
President's  budget  will  be  offset  from 
other  foreign  assistance  accounts  and 
programs  during  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation, the  bill  before  us  provides  the 
Department  of  State  and  USIA  with  a 
number  of  new  administrative  authori- 
ties which  were  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  These  new  authorities  will 
give  the  executive  branch  added  flexi- 
bility in  certain  areas  to  better  man- 
age programs  and  personnel.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  1415  contains  various  impor- 
tant congressional  initiatives  designed 
to  enhance  our  oversight  of  the  oper- 
ations and  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs  agencies. 

The  most  controversial  Item  in  this 
legislation  is  the  provision  dealing 
with  the  new  E^mbassy  office  building 
in  Moscow.  This  is  an  issue  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Congress  have  been  grappling  with  and 
been  trying  to  come  to  closure  on  for 
the  past  6  years. 

The  legislation,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
committee,  authorizes  $130  million  in 
fiscal  year  1992  and  $85  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993  for  the  "Top  Hat"  solution 
which  has  been  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  option  involves  tear- 
ing down  the  top  two  floors  of  the  ex- 
isting building  and  replacing  them 
with  four  secure  floors.  As  has  been 
conveyed  to  us  several  times  in  the 
past  months,  this  is  the  preferred  op- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  dated  yesterday, 
the  executive  branch  "believes  that  the 
Top  Hat  option,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 101(a)(7)  and  132  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  takes  account  of  the  full  range 
of  views  and  offers  the  most  promising 
solution  to  meet  our  urgent  needs  for  a 
safe,  secure  new  facility.  Should  the 
House  fail  now  to  support  the  Commit- 
tee language  on  Moscow,  we  could  risk 
an  impasse  which  would  prevent  us 
from  moving  ahead  for  the  foreseeable 
future." 


May  14,  1991 

Now,  Members  have  been  split  over 
the  issues  of  whether  or  not  it  is  nec- 
essary to  tear  down  the  entire  building 
in  order  to  provide  enough  secure  space 
for  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  in  Mos- 
cow since  the  bugging  of  the  Embassy 
came  to  light  in  1985.  But  I  believe  that 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  the 
bill  before  the  House  more  than  ade- 
quately addresses  U.S.  security  con- 
cerns in  Moscow. 

Of  the  263  total  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  overseas,  139  are  operat- 
ing at  a  top  secret  level,  63  at  the  se- 
cret level,  33  at  confidential,  and  28  are 
unclassified.  In  none  of  these  263  posts 
is  the  entire  Embassy  building  ap- 
proved for  the  most  sensitive  national 
security  and  communications  oper- 
ations. Like  all  U.S.  posts  overseas,  the 
Top  Hat  option  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation provides  a  core  area  which  will 
have  restricted  access  and  where  these 
most  sensitive  activities  will  take 
place.  Like  all  other  posts,  classified 
conversations  will  be  permitted  only  in 
approved  treated  conference  rooms. 
Like  all  other  posts  classified  docu- 
ments will  be  allowed  in  the  lower 
floors  only  &s  long  as  they  are  properly 
stored  in  approved  safes. 

Some  will  make  the  argument  that 
because  the  Top  Hat  option  leaves  the 
four  lower  floors  standing,  the  level  of 
security  in  the  building  will  be  unac- 
ceptable. However,  this  lower  level  of 
security  for  these  areas  is  consistent 
with  the  configuration  of  all  other  U.S. 
diplomatic  posts  oversesis  that  are  cer- 
tified for  classified  operations.  And,  as 
in  all  other  posts  overseas,  these  areas 
are  considered  compromised  and  will 
be  treated  as  such.  In  addition,  secu- 
rity in  these  noncore  areas  will  be 
somewhat  easier  because  we  do  not 
allow  any  foreign  service  nationals  to 
work  anywhere  within  the  new  office 
building. 

There  are  several  issues  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  not  addressed 
in  this  legislation  which  I  think  are 
Important  for  the  Members  to  be  aware 
of.  One  of  these  is  the  Important  role 
played  by  inter-American  organiza- 
tions in  hemispheric  affairs.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  long-term  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  the 
affairs  of  this  Hemisphere  and  the  need 
to  build  further  upon  the  linkages  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  neigh- 
bors, I  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  pay  particular  attention 
to  funding  levels  of  the  inter-American 
organizations  when  allocating  resource 
levels  in  the  international  organiza- 
tions account.  The  work  done  by  these 
organizations  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  region  and  the  U.S.  itself  has  ex- 
perienced a  positive  return  from  thefr 
efforts. 

Another  Issue  of  concern  is  an  ongo- 
ing building  problem  at  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate in  Mazatlan.  Mexico.  Currently, 
the  U.S.  officials  serving  In  Mazatlan 
occupy  two  separate  buildings  both  of 
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which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  secu- 
rity requirements  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  have  serious  maintenance 
problems  as  well.  The  committee  has 
been  Informed  that  a  new  consulate 
building:  has  been  identified  that,  al- 
though not  fully  up  to  standard,  would 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent buildings  and  would,  in  FBO 
terms,  require  a  modest  investment  to 
complete.  This  site  has  been  identified 
for  the  past  6  years,  yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  still  not  resolved 
this  problem. 

The  committee,  in  offsetting  some  of 
the  increases  for  other  programs  with- 
in this  legislation,  made  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  foreign  buildings  account. 
For  that  reason,  it  was  decided  not  to 
address  this  specific  problem  legisla- 
tively. However,  I  would  urge  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  examine  this 
problem  and,  if  possible,  resolve  it  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

With  respect  to  a  provision  contained 
in  the  refugee  and  migration  section  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  displaced  Arme- 
nians, I  would  note  that  it  is  not  a  tra- 
ditional use  of  refugee  funds  to  provide 
assistance  to  displaced  persons  within 
their  country  of  origin.  Although  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  provide 
assistance  to  this  group  through  for- 
eign assistance  funds,  providing  for 
housing  and  other  reintegration  assist- 
ance, the  provision  in  this  legislation 
provides  flexibility  to  the  executive 
branch  to  use  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  funds  for  this  purpose  if  the 
International  Committee  for  the  Red 
Cross  or  other  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations  begin  admin- 
istering programs  for  this  population. 
Given  the  rest  among  minority  groups 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  possible 
that  other,  similar  situations  may  de- 
velop in  that  country  where  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  a  displaced  population  may 
seem  desirable.  But  I  believe  that  any 
future  requests  for  such  funding  should 
be  directed  more  appropriately  to  the 
development  assistance  accounts  of  the 
foreign  affairs  budget. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  GELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  this  measure, 
H.R.  1415,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  although 
I  do  have  one  major  reservation,  which 
I  shall  address.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conmiittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  distin- 
grulshed  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  firom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield];  as  well  as 
our  new  chairman  of  the  Subconmiittee 
on  International  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman]; 
and  our  ranking  Republican,  the  gen- 
tlewonmn  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  for 
their  diligent,  expeditious  work  on  this 
critically  important  measure. 


•This  bill  provides  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  State  De- 
partment, and  1  year  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  It  also  contains 
related  provisions  which  affect  the  op- 
erations of  those  agencies. 

Total  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1992  are  roughly  $5.9  billion,  which  par- 
allels the  suiminlstration's  request.  The 
total  is  21  percent  over  the  fiscal  year 
1991  level  of  $4.9  billion. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  provides 
increased  flexibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  number  of  key  areas,  but  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  the  Moscow  Elm- 
bassy  reconstruction  provisions. 
Through  Ms.  Snowe's  leadership,  our 
subcommittee  has  scrutinized  the  prob- 
lem of  the  technically  compromised 
Moscow  Embassy  new  office  building 
for  several  years.  It  is  clear  to  me  and 
obvious  to  many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues that  the  so-called  top  hat  solu- 
tion is  unacceptable.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  only  solution  to  this  insidious 
problem  is  to  tear  the  structure  down, 
and  rebuild  it^and  this  time  bug  free. 
Three  expert  studies  undertaken  by 
the  State  Department  recommended 
tearing  down  the  existing  building,  and 
starting  anew  and  making  a  secure  em- 
bassy. Our  intelligence  agencies'  stud- 
ies have  told  us  to  tear  down  the  build- 
ing. The  State  Department  in  the  past 
has  endorsed  tearing  down  this  inse- 
cure building,  and  it  has  only  recently 
shifted  its  position  to  exercising  what 
it  calls  the  top  hat  option  of  adding 
four  new  floors  to  an  existing  eight- 
story  building  stating  that  their  only 
reason  for  not  going  along  with  the 
better  tear-down  option  was  their  con- 
cern for  getting  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  avoid  being  penny-wise  and  dollar- 
foolish.  There  is  not  that  much  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  new  structure 
compared  to  adding  the  top  hat,  and 
there  is  not  that  much  difference  in  the 
time  that  it  will  take  to  build  a  new 
building  compared  to  adding  a  few 
extra  floors.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  urged  tear  down 
and  rebuild  by  way  of  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  tomorrow,  and  it 
is  something  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  fully  support. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Let's  not 
put  icing  on  a  burned  cake,  and  that's 
what  we'll  be  doing  by  adopting  the  top 
hat  proposal." 

The  Moscow  Embassy  is  too  impor- 
tant a  facility  to  accept  anything  less 
than  a  fully  secure  embassy,  and  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen]. 


Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Chairman  Fascell 
and  Mr.  Broomfield,  and  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations, Mr.  Berman  and  Ms.  Snowe  for 
their  support  of  my  amendment  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  bill. 
Representative  Nita  Lowey  and  myself 
are  eager  to  urge  the  Arab  nations  to 
end  their  state  of  war  with  Israel. 

Since  Israel's  birth,  the  official  state 
of  war  declared  against  her  by  the  Arab 
States  has  been  a  major  stumbling 
block  preventing  true  peace.  It  is  time 
that  the  Arab  nations  unconditionally 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Israel,  end 
the  Arab  boycott,  and  establish  formal 
diplomatic  relations.  The  State  De- 
partment report  on  these  key  issues 
will  bring  that  area  closer  to  a  true 
and  lasting  peace. 

Again.  I  thank  all  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  helped  and  assisted 
with  this  effort. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  This  bill 
basically  provides  2-year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department,  and  i 
year  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  It  also 
contains  related  legislative  provisions  including 
changes  to  permanent  law  affecting  the  oper- 
ations of  these  agencies. 

Total  auttiorizations  for  fiscal  year  1992  are 
some  $5.9  billion,  which  tracks  the  administra- 
tion request  and  is  in  line  with  ttie  budget 
agreement  The  total  is  21  percent  over  the 
fiscal  year  1991  level  of  $4.9  billion.  This  is 
mainly  explained  t)y  one-time,  nonrecuning 
charges  which  include:  Partial  payment  of 
U.N.  an-earages;  replenishment  of  the  State 
Department  building  fund;  and  funding  for  a 
new  Embassy  building  in  Moscow. 

The  agencies  which  are  funded  through  this 
bill  are  generally  hekj  to  current  levels  of  fund- 
ing, after  adjustments  for  inflation.  The  only 
exception  is  a  $110  million  in  migration  arxj 
refugee  asslstarwe  funds — supported  by  the 
administration — which  will  be  offset  by  a  cut  in 
foreign  assistance.  Fiscal  year  1993  numbers 
for  the  State  Department  are  based  on  the  in- 
flation adjustment. 

This  bill  provides  increased  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministrative areas,  as  requested  by  Vhe  admin- 
istration for  management  and  budgetary  rea- 
sons. It  also  includes  new  provisions  to  in- 
crease accountability  and  efficiency  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  major  issue  on  this  biN  is  the  fate  of  the 
bug-infested  new  office  building  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  At  administrettion  re- 
quest, the  committee  proposes  to  provide  au- 
thorization— $130  million  in  fiscal  year  1992 
and  $85  million  in  fiscal  year  1993— for  orily  a 
partial  reconstnx^tion  under  a  recent  plan 
known  as  Top  Hat.  Many  Republicans  oppose 
this  approach  and  wouM  prefer  to  tear  down 
the  building  arxi  replace  it  The  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intematkmal  Op- 
eratkxis,  Ms.  Snowe,  will  offer  an  amendment 
on  ttiis  subject. 
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I  vytsh  to  congratulate  Chairman  Fascell,  as 
well  as  Congresaiman  Berman  and  Congress- 
woman  Snowe  witti  the  sutKommittee,  for 
their  diligent  wof(c  on  this  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministration supdprts  its  passage,  although  it 
has  taken  note  o  I  some  additional  issues  that 
need  to  be  addr(  ssed  prior  to  sending  the  bill 
to  the  President  I  am  pleased  to  say  that, 
thus  far,  we  havs  received  good  cooperation 
on  these  matters— and  indeed  all  aspects  of 
this  bill — and  ex  )ect  to  continue  with  refine- 
ments in  tfie  wee  <s  ahead. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  comjnent  on  section  104  of  H.R. 
1415— which  auihonzes  funds  tor  migration 
arxl  refugee  assistance. 

The  United  Stites  appropriately  responds  to 
world  refugee  crBes  both  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  refugees  in  different  parts  of  ttie  world 
and  by  facilitattng  the  admission  of  refugees  to 
our  own  countr^.  Over  the  course  of  many 
years,  I  have  derived  tremendous  personal 
satisfaction  from  the  opportunity  to  help  shape 
a  generous  U.i.  refugee  admissions  pro- 
gram— a  prograrii  th^t  gives  expression  to  our 
humane  values  and  sets  an  example  for  other 
countnes.  I  recognize,  however,  that  U.S.  refu- 
gee admissions  ( an  provide  a  solution  for  only 
a  very  small  pe  centage  of  the  world's  refu- 
gees—limited niimtjers  of  ttiose  for  whom 
local  resettlement  or  repatriation  is  not  an  op- 
tion. Therefore,  cur  ability  to  help  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  millicns  depends  on  our  providing 
baste  assistance  to  refugees  overseas. 

The  Committed  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  to  be 
commended  for  jrecommending  significant  in- 
creases In  worldwide  refugee  assistance  lev- 
els— a  necessari  response  to  regional  devel- 
opments that  place  populations  in  peril.  The 
auttrorization  le«ls  in  section  104  of  H.R. 
1415  are  an  expression  of  an  entiarxied  Amer- 
ican commitmeni  to  helping  refugees  in  East 
Asia,  Africa,  Ne*  East/South  Asia,  and  in  our 
own  hemisphere] 

Section  104  ir^ludes  $75  million  earmarked 
for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel.  We  all  recog- 
nize tfie  great  chpllenges  faced  by  the  State  of 
Israel,  a  small  ^untry  with  very  limited  re- 
sources. In  resting  hundreds  of  thousands 
Soviet  Unk)n  and  other  coun- 
in  the  Congress  who  have 
ht  of  Jews  to  emigrate  are 
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States  and  reflects  the  conv 
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New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  tod^y  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1415,  a  b«p  whkih  authonzes  appropria- 
tions for  ttie  U.3  Department  of  State.  There 
are  a  number  of  stgniftcant  provisions  in  this 
legislation,  and  ijshouk)  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  highligh|  some  of  them. 

H.R.  1415  graatty  enharxes  the  priority  our 
UaUjn  assigns  to  refugee  assistarx^  work^ 
wide,  auttxyizin^  S60G  million  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  S650  mtlton  for  fiscal  year  1993  for 
migration  and  refugee  assistar)ce,  an  increase 
of  SI  09.443  rriillion  above  the  Presidenfs 
1992  request.  According  to  the  Department  of 
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State,  the  size  of  the  wortdwkje  refugee  prob- 
lem nearly  doubled  during  the  1980's,  growing 
from  8  million  in  1 980  to  over  1 5  million  by  ttie 
end  of  1989.  The  beginning  of  the  1990's  has 
only  seen  this  crisis  deepen,  as  appalling 
human  rights  developments  in  Iraq,  Somalia, 
and  Cambodia  have  caused  the  global  refu- 
gee population  to  swell.  Armed  conflct  in  Af- 
ghanistan, El  Salvador,  Mozambique,  Liberia, 
Somalia,  the  Sudan,  and  elsewhere  continues 
to  generate  the  majority  of  the  worid's  refu- 
gees. Estimates  are  that  there  are  now  over 
1 8  million  refugees  woridwide. 

Within  the  overall  S600  million  for  assist- 
ance in  1992.  H.R.  1415  recommends  $60 
millk)n  for  refugee  aid  in  East  Asia,  noting  ttie 
alarming  developments  in  Cambodia  and  the 
plight  of  Cambodian  refugees  on  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border.  The  bill  also  makes  spe- 
cial note  of  the  plight  of  displaced  Burmese 
and  Burmese  refugees  in  Thailarxj,  arxJ  urges 
the  administration  to  enhance  their  efforts  to 
protect  those  Burnr>ese  in  Thailand  who  cannot 
return  to  their  nation  for  fear  of  persecution. 
To  assist  Jewish  refugees,  the  bill  authorizes 
$75  million  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  and 
other  refugees  in  Israel,  in  recognition  of  the 
daunting  task  facing  that  nation  as  It  absorbs 
hundreds  of  thousarxls  of  new  Immigrants.  In 
1990,  more  than  180,000  Soviet  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  chikjren  went  to  live  in  Israel,  and 
it  Is  expected  that  in  1991  that  number  will 
vastly  increase.  H.R.  1415  also  earmarks  $5 
millkin  in  each  fiscal  year  for  migration  assist- 
arK;e  to  displaced  Armenians  resettling  in  Ar- 
menia. 

On  another  significant  issue,  the  legislation 
t)etore  us  today  requires  the  State  Department 
to  report  on  an  enhanced  U.S.  diplomatic 
presence  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  a  provision  I 
strongly  support.  This  modest  but  important 
provision  shouW  serve  to  strengthen  further 
the  United  States'  commitment  to  Baltic  inde- 
pendence. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  this  legislation 
of  particular  concern  to  New  York.  First,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  $2  million  lrx:rease  over  the 
Presidenfs  request  for  protection  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States  In  order  to  meet 
unpaid  local  government  claims.  As  you  may 
know,  the  city  of  New  York  receives  reim- 
bursement for  extraordinary  protection  pro- 
vkjed  to  foreign  dignitaries  visiting  or  posted  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  missions.  That  re- 
imbursement covers  only  extraordinary  serv- 
ices above  and  beyond  services  provided  to 
local  citizens.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  any 
such  services  are  requested  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  level  of  security  is  approved 
by  them.  On  at  least  two  occasions  in  recent 
years,  the  city  of  New  York  was  not  reim- 
bursed for  claims  because  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. The  $2  million  increase  is  wetaome, 
and  I  commend  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  addressing  this  Issue. 

Additonally,  this  legislation  authorizes  S2 
millkm  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for 
cultural  and  exchange-related  activities  associ- 
ated with  the  1993  World  University  Games  to 
be  heW  in  Buffato,  NY.  The  Worid  University 
Games  is  an  international  amateur  sports 
competition  ttiat  will  draw  over  7,000  student 
athletes  from  120  nations  to  western  New 
Yortc. 
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In  short,  I  believe  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  admirable  job  in  crafting 
this  important  legislation,  and  I  urge  the  full 
support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  provision  in  tfie 
State  Department  authorization  bill  whrch  au- 
thorizes S600  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  and 
$650  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance.  The  increase  in  as- 
sistance over  tfie  administration's  request  re- 
flects the  need  for  enhanced  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  the  worid's  burgeoning  refugee  popu- 
lation, especially  in  tfie  wake  of  the  gulf  war. 

In  particular,  the  $75  million  earmarked  for 
transporting,  resettling,  and  at)sort>ing  refu- 
gees in  Israel  is  critical  in  light  of  the  precar- 
ious conditions  minority  groups  face  In  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Ethiopia  today. 

The  low  level  of  Jewish  emmigration  from 
Ethiopia  and  the  squalid  conditions  Jews  are 
forced  to  live  in  are  deeply  disturt>ing.  Some 
18,000  Ethiopian  Jews  are  now  in  danger  of 
tieing  trapped  In  the  crossfire  of  escalating 
civil  war  in  that  country. 

The  historic  Immigratran  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  also  faces  tremendous  challenges 
ahead.  In  the  coming  5  years,  the  Government 
of  Israel  must  create  600,000  new  jobs,  bulkj 
260,000  new  housing  units,  and  wklen  ttie 
economic,  educational,  and  social  ttase  of  the 
nation  by  rates  greater  than  25  percent.  This 
immigration  Is  comparable  to  the  United 
States  absort>lng  the  entire  nation  of  France. 

With  the  atmosphere  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today  of  volatile  and  violent  political  instability, 
economic  collapse,  tfie  resurgence  of  the  So- 
viet right,  and  a  proliferation  of  anti-Semitk: 
scapegoating,  the  need  to  assist  In  this  critk^al 
Immigration  has  biecome  extremely  urgent. 

Already  we  are  tieginning  to  see  disturtiing 
signs  in  Soviet  emigration  polkjy.  There  are 
longer  delays  In  processing  and  artiitrary  deni- 
als by  the  OVIRS  of  exit  visas  to  Soviet  refu- 
gees already  accepted  to  tfie  United  States. 

Consequently,  this  bill  addresses  these  re- 
cent settjacks  by  provkJing  funds  for  Soviets, 
East  Europeans,  and  Ethiopians  to  Immigrate 
and  resettle  In  Israel  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  proviskjn  which  may  save  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  imperiled  peoples  throughout 
the  worW. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  this 
Chamber  disappointed  today  that  this  bill  did 
not  provide  for  an  increase  in  funding  for  the 
East-West  Center  in  Honolulu,  HI.  Currently 
funded  at  $23  million,  in  reality  the  Center 
needs  $26  to  $28  million  to  continue  oper- 
ations in  a  manner  of  excellence. 

The  East-West  Center  is  the  fulfillment  of  a 
vision  once  set  forth  by  this  Congress  to  "pro- 
nrate  better  relations  and  understarxjing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ttie  natk>ns  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  through  cooperative 
study,  training,  and  research."  And  over  tfie 
years  the  Center  has  truly  become  a  place 
wfiere  ttie  East  meets  West,  a  place  where 
students  of  all  cultures  come  to  exchange 
kteas  and  hopes  for  ttie  future  of  the  Pacifk: 
region  and  the  wortd. 

Since  the  East-West  Center  was  first  cre- 
ated, the  importance  of  tfie  Asian  and  Pacific 
nations  and  ttieir  contributkjns  to  the  worid 
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continues  to  grow.  The  economies  of  our  na- 
tions have  Ijecome  integrated  and  commu- 
nication and  understanding  between  nations  is 
essential  in  our  continued  relationships. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  East-West 
Center  have  facilitated  the  relationship  among 
these  countries  and  are  currently  shaping  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  Pacific  Rim,  and 
the  wortd.  More  than  27,000  graduates  of  the 
East-West  Center  are  working  in  government, 
education,  the  private  sector,  journalism,  and 
the  arts  throughout  the  world. 

Distinguished  alumni  include  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Korea,  Duck-Woo  Nam;  President 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  John 
R.  Haglelgam;  PreskJent  of  Taiwan,  Teng-hui 
Lee;  author  and  economist,  Clyde  Prestowitz; 
preskJent  of  the  Asia  Foundation,  William  P. 
Fuller;  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Barbara  Everitt  Bryant;  former  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara;  and 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  political  correspondent 
and  columnist,  David  Broader,  to  name  a  few. 

The  East-West  Center  provkjes  a  valuable 
forum  for  the  formulation  of  policies  affecting 
the  Pacific  region,  organizing  such  initiatives 
as  the  United  States-Pacific  Islands  summit  at- 
tended by  President  Bush  last  fall.  Other  ef- 
forts include  work  in  energy  and  environmental 
polk:y,  population  control,  and  economk;  de- 
velopment. 

As  we  face  tougher  competition  with  our 
Asian  and  Pacific  neighbors,  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  these  nations  and  cul- 
tures will  ensure  our  ability  to  compete  on 
equal  ground.  This  is  why  I  am  disappointed 
today  in  the  lack  of  additional  funding.  The 
achievements  of  the  East-West  Center  and  its 
potential  for  even  greater  accomplishments, 
providing  the  opportunity  for  the  students  of 
our  Nation  to  gain  first-hand  experience  work- 
ing, learning,  and  cooperating,  with  students  of 
the  many  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  rests 
in  being  adequately  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Congress  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  East-West  Center.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  students  attending  the  East-West 
Center  today,  it  is  important  to  tfie  future  stu- 
dents of  the  Center,  and  it  is  important  to  our 
country  and  the  workJ. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1415.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  seen  fit  to  include  a 
section  of  this  bill  which  requires  the  U.S. 
State  Department  to  report  on  the  progress 
whk;h  the  Arab  States  in  the  MkJdIe  East  have 
made  toward  recognizing  the  State  of  Israel, 
ending  ttieir  state  of  belligerency  with  and  their 
economk;  boycott  of  Israel,  and  entering  into 
negotiation  with  this  important  ally.  This  sec- 
tk)n  is  based  on  a  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88,  which  I  introduced  with 
Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen.  House  Con- 
cunent  Resolution  88,  which  has  over  160  co- 
sponsors,  sends  a  clear  message  about  the 
future  course  of  peace  in  the  MkJdIe  East.  The 
message  of  that  resolution  and  this  bill  is  that 
the  Arab  States  must  take  several  specifk:  ac- 
tions for  true  peace  to  come  to  the  MkJdIe 
East. 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  of  a  unique  window  of 
opportunity  for  peace,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  there  is  not  a  single  Arab  country  that 
has  made  any  sort  of  indication  that  it  is  seri- 


ous about  peace.  The  Arab  States  have  not 
even  recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  They  have  refused  to  end 
their  state  of  belligerency  with  Israel.  Not  only 
do  they  continue  their  economk;  boycott  of  Is- 
rael, but  they  also  have  not  made  a  firm,  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  ending  the  second- 
ary boycott  of  companies  whk:h  do  business 
with  Israel. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  has  been  talking  to 
leaders  of  both  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  in 
a  mission  to  try  and  bnng  peace  to  the  Middle 
East.  Syria  has  refused  to  partrcipate  in  a 
peace  conference  without  t)eing  aWe  to  dk:tate 
its  own  temis  to  Israel.  And  ttie  gulf  states 
have  decided  to  send  an  observer  to  the  con- 
ference instead  of  participating  directly. 

All  along,  Israel  has  consistently  invited 
each  of  the  Arab  States  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate directly  for  peace.  If  the  Arab  States  are 
serious  about  wanting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  then  they  must  at  least  take  the  first  se- 
rious step  in  that  direction  by  recognizing  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist.  Israel  cannot  be  expected  to 
negotiate  with  parties  that  seek  its  destruction. 
None  of  us  would  do  that.  And  we  must  make 
clear  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  peace  in  tt>e 
Middle  East  will  t)ecome  a  reality.  To  do  other- 
wise, is  to  ignore  reality.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1415. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fascell) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Swift, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1415)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


D  1810 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1415,  the  bill  just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Fascell).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARTER  FOREIGN  POLICY  LEGACY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor   of   the    New    York   Times,    A.M. 


Rosenthal,  in  his  article  this  morning 
makes  some  interesting  observations 
about  our  former  President. 

Jimmy  Carter  went  to  Communist  China. 
He  made  a  speech  tx>  Beijing's  diplomatic 
trainees.  He  spoke  privately  to  China's  lead- 
ers. 

Beijing's  taste  for  murder,  aggression,  and 
death-trade  profits  is  a  hot  political  issue  in 
Congress.  But  Mr.  Carter  advises  us  not  to  Iw 
so  "self-satlsfled"  about  such  rights  as  firee- 
dom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion. 

After  all,  the  former  President  points 
out,  the  Communist  Chinese  and  lead- 
ers of  other  Socialist  countries  have 
correctly  placed  their  emphasis  where 
it  belongs,  on  ideas  that  the  United 
States  neglects,  like  the  right  to  have 
a  decent  home,  job,  and  adeqtute 
health  care. 

D  1210 

Well,  neither  Mr.  Carter's  speech  nor 
his  advice  to  the  butchers  of  Beijing 
were  carried  in  the  Chinese  press, 
radio,  or  TV  The  outside  world  only 
knew  about  it  because  there  were  cor- 
respondents from  the  free  world  that 
were  able  to  report  it  in  the  American 
press. 

More  embarrassing.  2  days  later  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  from 
Beijing  that  there  are  at  any  given 
time  30  to  50  million  people  roaming 
the  countryside  looking  for  any  of  the 
three  things,  jobs,  houses,  or  medical 
care. 

In  case  we  forget  about  the  great 
contributions  of  Mr.  Carter,  whether  it 
be  in  Nicaragua,  the  Panama  Canal, 
giving  it  to  Trujillo  and  Noriega, 
whether  it  be  overthrowing  the  Shah 
and  installing  the  first  Shiite  regime 
under  Khomeini,  many  benefits  that  he 
left  the  world,  not  the  least  of  which  he 
continues  to  embarrass  us  internation- 
ally. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14.  1991] 

For  China:  Action  Now 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

Jimmy  Carter  went  to  Conununlst  China. 
He  made  a  speech  to  Beijing's  diplomatic 
trainees.  He  spoke  privately  to  China's  lead- 
ers. 

Always,  he  says,  he  made  a  point  of  sup- 
porting amnesty  for  some  political  prisoners 
and  the  right  of  Chinese  students  abroad  to 
visit  their  country  and  leave  again. 

Then  Mr.  Carter  returned  to  Atlanta,  and 
promptly  advised  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  special  privilege  of  minimum  tar- 
iffs that  allows  Communist  China  to  sell  S15 
billion  of  goods  to  us  annually,  about  three 
times  more  than  it  buys. 

Of  course,  under  various  laws  and  regula- 
tions the  U.S.  Is  not  supposed  to  give  those 
privileges  to  countries  that  do  not  allow  its 
citizens  to  come  and  go  freely  or  which  gen- 
erally act  like  beasts  from  hell.  Law  or  not, 
most  Americans  would  hardly  favor  giving 
those  privileges  to  a  country  that  specializes 
in  slave  labor,  or  which  occupies  and  tor- 
tures another  nation  as  China  does  Tibet. 

The  lowest-tariff  privileges,  known  as 
most-favored  nation  status,  are  supposed  to 
be  for  friends,  not  operators  of  countrywide 
gulags. 

Oh,  we  get  around  that,  we  do.  The  Presi- 
dent Just  waives  the  whole  thing  every  year 
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and  Beijing:  ga»8  on  selling  us  the  goods  it 
needs  to  i)re8e  "ve  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

But  Mr.  Bush  has  to  make  up  his  mind  any 
day  now  on  whether  he  will  waive  again  or 
state  the  simpl  e  truth  that  Beijing  is  in  vio- 
lation of  Ameican  trading  laws  and  every 
International  h  uman  rights  agreement. 

What  with  alditional  disclosures  of  Com- 
munist brutality  coming  in  from  China  and 
Tibet  every  day.  and  with  Beijing  shipping 
nuclear  weapo  i  ingredients  and  technology 
or  missiles  to  countries  all  over  the  world, 
waiving  Is  becc  ming  more  awkward. 

China  clearl:'  Intends  to  become  a  major 
nuclear  and  rilsslle  S'lppller  which  would 
give  It  poUtlciil  as  well  as  economic  clout. 
So  far  it  has  supplied  nuclear  material  or 
missiles  to  Padstan,  Algeria,  India.  Brazil, 
Argentina.  Syr  ia  and  South  Africa. 

Beijing's  tas»  for  murder,  aggression  and 
death-trade  pri  (fits  Is  a  hot  political  issue  in 
Congress.  Thd  majority  wants  to  grab 
Beijing's  attei  tion  by  attacking  the  tariff 
privileges. 

But  Mr.  Cajter  advises  us  not  to  be  so 
"self-satisfied"  about  such  rights  as  freedom 
of  speech,  preia  and  religion.  After  all,  the 
former  President  says,  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese and  leaddrs  of  other  "socialist"  coun- 
tries points  out  "correctly"  that  in  their 
countries  certiln  rights  are  respected  that 
the  U.S.  negle  :ts— like  the  right  "to  have  a 
decent  home,  a  Job  and  adequate  health 
care." 

Naturally,  n  dther  Mr.  Carter's  speech  nor 
his  advice  to  the  butchers  of  Beijing  were 
carried  by  thi  Chinese  press,  radio  or  TV. 
The  outside  v  orld  knew  about  it  only  be- 
cause of  the  )  eports  of  foreign  correspond- 
ents in  Beijing ,  printed  by  the  free  American 
press  about  walch  we  are  so  unbecomingly 
self-satisfied. 

More  embarrassing:  Two  days  after  Mr. 
Carter's  Op-I  d  comments  about  human 
rights  in  the  '  socialist  countries"  were  car- 
ried in  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journa  rejxjrted  from  China  that  not 
all  Chinese  ha  re  Jobs,  houses  or  medical  care 
and  in  fact  bet  ween  30  and  50  million  of  them 
are  wandering  the  countryside  at  the  mo- 
ment, searchii  g  for  any  of  the  three. 

So  despite  N  r.  Carter's  advice,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congr»38  are  demanding  that  tariff 
breaks  end  ndxt  year  unless  the  President 
testifies  that  Seijlng  Is  granting  full  human 
rights  in  Chini  and  Tibet  and  Is  getting  out 
of  the  death  u  ade. 

But  In  sepaitite  bills.  Senators  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  of  'Jew  York  sind  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carollia  are  calling  for  Immediate 
cancellation  o  I  the  tariff  privileges. 

Some  JoumEilists  and  Americans  in  the 
China  trade  9),y  that  action  at  once  would 
Isolate  China.  That's  a  tired  argument,  his- 
torically fals<.  Refusing  those  privileges  to 
the  govemmei  its  of  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Nicaragua  isolated  not  the  people, 
only  the  ruler  i  they  hated. 

There  woulc  be  a  majority  for  certain  ac- 
tion now,  not  possible  action  nert  year,  ex- 
cept for  fear  of  a  Presidential  veto.  But 
human  rights  advocates  in  Congress  think 
they  could  ovBrrlde  a  veto  on  a  milder  bill, 
to  delay  actl(n  another  year  but  still  leave 
the  waiver  wi^  the  President. 

Maybe  thatJ  is  simply  human  rights  poli- 
tics. But  the  Communist  lords  of  China  have 
tailed  for  almost  a  half-century  to  give  their 
people  real  hitman  rights,  "socialist"  or  oth- 
erwise. It  is  Hast  time  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  to  Subsidise  political  tyranny  any 
longer.  That  1^  simply  human  rights  truth. 


A  HISTORIC  AGREEMENT  IN  MEX- 
ICO: ENVIRONMENTALISTS,  TIM- 
BER INTERESTS,  AND  FOREST 
SERVICE  AGREE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  T*pmfl.f*lcfl  ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Mexico  this  past  weekend  a  historic 
agreement  took  place  between  timber 
people,  environmentalists,  and  the  For- 
est Service. 

Yes,  it  really  did  happen. 

Several  mills  had  shut  down  in  Mex- 
ico because  of  endangered  species,  be- 
cause of  the  Forest  Service  policies, 
and  also  because  of  the  low  market  of 
timber.  The  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation  got  environmentalists,  tim- 
ber people  and  the  Forest  Service  to- 
gether and  said,  "Work  on  an  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  environment  and 
preserve  jobs,  or  else  we  will  introduce 
legislation." 

After  7  days  of  negotiations,  an 
agreement  was  reached.  Environ- 
mentalists dropped  some  lawsuits,  the 
timber  companies  got  a  stable  supply 
of  wood,  the  Forest  Service  gave  clear 
direction  to  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest,  and  what  resulted  was  an 
agreement  that  reopened  mills,  pro- 
tected the  environment,  and  gave  clear 
direction  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  done:  Environ- 
mentalists do  care  about  jobs,  timber 
people  do  care  about  the  environment, 
and  the  Forest  Service  has  given  direc- 
tion that  could  make  a  difference  in 
setting  clear  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  ask  that  a  copy 
of  ttie  agreement  reached  by  the  Timber  Task 
Force  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  as  well  as 
two  articles  on  the  agreement  from  the  Albu- 
querque Journal  arxJ  ttie  Santa  Fe  New  Mexi- 
can, respectively. 

New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation 
Timber  Task  force.  May  10, 1991 

The  New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation 
Timber  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing agreements  be  Implemented  as  a 
means  of  addressing  the  short-term  charge 
as  defined  In  the  Delegation  letter  dated 
April  11,  1991.  The  Task  Force  was  charged 
with  submitting  recommendations  within  30 
days  on  "such  actions  that  will  forestall  mill 
closures  while  complying  with  all  applicable 
environmental  regulations,  laws  and  policy." 

THE  SANTA  FE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

A.  The  Forest  Service  agrees  to: 
1.  Complete  by  the  end  of  1993  a  timber  re- 
analysis  of  the  Forest  Plan  as  it  relates  to 
Allowable  Sale  Quantity,  timber  offering 
schedules,  pertinent  standards  and  guide- 
lines, and  impacts  to  associated  resources. 
This  re-analysis  will  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  public  process,  consistent  with  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  regulations,  with  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Forest 
Service  will  consult  with  the  public,  environ- 
mental community.  Industry  and  appro- 
priate agencies  in  development  and  prepara- 
tion of  all  stages  of  the  Analysis.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  Environmental  Impact 


Statement  is  required  will  l>e  answered  by 
the  analysis. 

The  Task  Force  anticipates  that  this  re- 
analysis  will  require  additional  appropria- 
tions and  recommends  that  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  assist  in  insuring  the  prop- 
er level  of  appropriations. 

2.  Meet  the  requirements  of  the 
"MacCleery  Decision"  during  the  re-analysis 
regarding  economics  of  the  timber  sale  jh-o- 
grram. 

3.  Address  in  the  context  of  the  timber  re- 
analysis  the  habitat  of  Jemez  mountain  sala- 
mander, northern  goshawk  and  Mexican 
spotted  owl,  old  growth,  economic  consider- 
ations and  other  Issues  that  have  arisen  or 
may  arise  or  have  changed  significantly 
since  preparation  of  the  Forest  Plan. 

4.  Continue  planning  efforts  to  offer  sales 
in  fiscal  year  1991,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following:  Gurule,  Lagunitas, 
Tecolote,  Plnabetal,  Calaveras,  Bonlto, 
Bonco  1,  Bonco  2,  and  Sanchez. 

5.  Consult  with  the  New  Mexico  Depart- 
ment of  Environment  on  water  quality  Issues 
on  the  proposed  Plnabetal  Timber  Sale  and 
fully  consider  their  proposals  in  developing 
all  alternatives. 

6.  Not  bring  forward  the  shortfall  tlmlier 
volume  (known  as  the  "bubble")  from  pre- 
vious years  into  fiscal  years  1992/1993  sale  of- 
fering. The  1991  schedule  will  remain  as  is. 
Total  volume  for  1992-93  will  not  exceed  78 
Million  Board  Feet  (MMBF). 

7.  Delay  a  Decision  Notice  on  the  Calaveras 
timber  sale  until  June  10,  1991.  and  before 
that  date  invite  the  Task  Force  to  engage  In 
a  consensus  process  regarding  this  sale. 
Whenever  the  conferencing  requirement  with 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  triggered,  the  Forest 
Service  will  expedite  the  process. 

8.  Reconsider  the  timber  sales  within  the 
Creek  Diversity  Unit  in  the  re-analysis  and 
not  offer  any  sales  in  this  unit  until  after 
the  re-analysis  Is  completed. 

B.  The  Environmental  Members  agree  to: 

1.  As  of  May  10,  1991,  withdraw  the  appeal 
of  the  Smokey  Bear/San  Miguel  Diversity 
Unit  Environmental  Assessment  and  not  to 
appeal  or  litigate  any  sales  covered  by  this 
assessment.  Including  the  volume  not  cur- 
rently a  part  of  either  the  Trail  or  Bales 
sales. 

2.  Not  appeal  or  litigate  Sanchez, 
Lagunitas,  Maestas,  Gurule,  or  Tecolote. 

3.  Enter  into  a  consensus  process  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Task  Force  regarding 
the  Calaveras  sale,  to  be  concluded  t>efore 
June  10,  1991.  The  environmental  members  do 
not  relinquish  their  rights  of  appeal  and  liti- 
gation regarding  the  Calaveras  sale. 

C.  The  Department  of  Game  and  Fish 
agrees  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  ac- 
cording to  the  Master  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding t>etween  the  two  agencies  signed 
on  April  10,  1991,  to  resolve  wildlife  related 
issues  on  the  Sanchez,  Lagunitas,  Gurule, 
Tecolote,  Plnabetal,  Calaveras,  Bonlto. 
Bonco  1  and  Bonco  2  timber  sales.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Fish  concurs  that  its 
concerns  are  adequately  addressed,  i.e.,  full 
consideration  is  given  to  fish  and  wildlife  as 
desirable  and  co-equal  with  other  resources, 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Fish  further 
agrees  not  to  appeal  or  litigate  the  at>ove 
listed  timber  sales. 

D.  The  Task  Force  members  affirm  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1.  The  Forest  Service  will  confer  and  con- 
sult with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
required. 

2.  The  New  Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment and  Forest  Service  will  meet  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, dated  April  10.  1991. 
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3.  The  Forest  Service  will  make  a  full  and 
reasonable  attempt  to  meet  coneressionally 
assigned  timber  offering  levels. 

4.  This  agreement,  except  where  explicity 
noted,  does  not  imply  any  waiver  of  rights  of 
appeal  or  other  legal  or  administrative  re- 
source. 

5.  Members  of  the  Task  Force  agree  to 
make  a  reasonable  and  good  faith  effort  to 
encourage  colleagues  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 

OTHER  FORESTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Timber  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
process  that  has  resulted  in  this  agreement 
is  one  that  should  be  continued  to  deal  with 
all  the  other  forests  of  New  Mexico  and  com- 
mits to  further  meetings  to  address  remain- 
ing short-term  and  long-term  issues.  The 
Task  Force  commits  to  further  meetings  on 
May  22-23  to  resolve  short-term  issues  relat- 
ing to  both  the  Gila  and  Lincoln  national 
forests.  The  Task  Force  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  complete  its  work  by  June  13, 1991  but 
may  request  an  extension  of  time  from  the 
Delegation  if  necessary. 

The  above  recommendations  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico 
Congressional  Delegation  Timber  Task  Force 
as  indicated  below. 

Judy  Bishop,  NM  &  AZ  Parks  and  Con- 
servation Council;  David  Henderson, 
National  Audubon  Society;  Jim  Nor- 
ton. Wilderness  Society;  Leslie  Davis; 
Peter  Spragins,  Bates  Lumber  Co.; 
Betty  Jane  Curry,  Public  Land  Users' 
Association;  Jennifer  Fowler-Propst, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Charlie 
Lopez,  Western  Council  of  Independent 
Workers. 
George  Grossman,  Sierra  Club;  Samuel 
M.  Hitt,  Forest  Guardian;  Art  Daley, 
Stone  Forest  Industries;  Tom  Lapinski, 
Duke  City  Lumber  Co.;  Mike  Hess, 
White  Sands  Forest  Products,  Inc.; 
Forrest  Carpenter,  Deputy  Regional 
Forester,  Region  3;  Andrew  Sandoval, 
Department  of  Game  &  Fish. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  May  12, 

1991] 

COMPROMISE  Will  Reopen  Lumber  mill 

(By  John  Fleck) 

A  task  force  of  environmentalists  and 
loggers  set  aside  their  differences  late  Fri- 
day and  agreed  to  let  some  logging  continue 
in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  while  pro- 
tecting several  other  areas  for  at  least  the 
next  year. 

The  deal,  which  opens  up  some  federal  tim- 
ber sales  in  the  Jemez  and  Sangre  de  Cristo 
mountains,  also  will  allow  Cuba's  only  lum- 
ber mill  to  reopen  and  put  SO  workers  back 
on  the  Job. 

The  mill's  owner,  Duke  City  Lumber,  had 
shut  April  19  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
timber  supplies.  Tom  Lapinski,  Duke  City 
Lumber  president,  said  Saturday  the  agree- 
ment opens  up  enough  logging  areas  in  the 
Jemez  Mountains  to  restart  the  Cuba  mill 
June  17. 

In  return,  environmentalists  won  a  re- 
prieve for  the  largely  unlogged  forests  of  Elk 
Mountain,  near  Las  Vegas,  and  a  major  re- 
evaluation  of  future  loggring  in  the  1.6  mil- 
lion-acre Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 

Before  the  agreement,  environmentalists, 
led  by  The  Wilderness  Society,  Forest  Guard- 
ian, the  Audubon  Society  and  Sierra  Club, 
had  virtually  halted  timber  sales  in  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest  with  repeated  ad- 
ministrative appeals. 

"We  have  brought  this  forest  to  its  knees," 
said  Sam  Hltt,  director  of  the  Santa  Fe- 


based  organization  Forest  Guardian.  "We  re- 
alized some  very  special  places  were  being 
lost,  and  we  started  to  challenge  them." 

The  agreement  does  not  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  lawsuits  this  year  over  some  tim- 
ber sales.  But,  Lapinski  said  of  the  agree- 
ment, "I'm  very  happy  about  It. 

Lapinski,  who  serves  on  the  National  For- 
est Products  Association's  Public  Timber 
Council,  called  the  compromise  between  the 
timber  interests  and  the  environmentalists 
unprecedented  in  national  forest  logging  bat- 
tles around  the  country. 

"Everybody  made  some  concessions,"  said 
Jim  Norton,  Southwest  Regrlonal  Director  of 
The  Wilderness  Society. 

Lapinski  and  Norton  served  on  the  IS- 
member  task  force  brought  together  April  11 
by  New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  to 
resolve  the  controversy  that  was  putting 
New  Mexico  loggers  and  mill  workers  out  of 
work. 

The  task  force,  which  includes  timber  in- 
dustry representatives,  environmentalists 
and  government  officials,  met  seven  times  In 
the  past  month  to  work  out  differences. 

The  deal  follows  four  years  of  fighting  over 
timber  sales  in  the  Santa  Fe  National  For- 
est, which  encompasses  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains west  of  Los  Alamos  and  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mountains  east  of  Santa  Fe. 

In  1987,  the  Forest  Service  adopted  an  aver- 
age annual  sales  cap  of  39  million  board-feet 
of  lumber  for  the  Santa  Fe  forest. 

Forest  officials  had  hoped  to  sell  between 
32  million  and  34  million  board-feet  a  year, 
said  forest  supervisor  Al  Defler.  But  last 
year,  only  17  million  board-feet  of  timber 
were  sold,  in  part  because  of  environmental 
protests  and,  in  part,  because  of  the  weak 
construction  market. 

This  year,  without  the  task  force  agree- 
ment, the  sales  likely  would  have  dropped  to 
between  10  million  board-feet  (Laplnski's  es- 
timate) and  5  million  board-feet  (Hitt's  esti- 
mate). 

The  problem,  Hltt  said,  was  that  signifi- 
cant wildlife  and  recreation  areas  were  being 
readied  for  logging. 

Environmentalists  also  said  logging  posed 
a  danger  to  three  potentially  endangered 
species  within  the  Santa  Fe  forest — the 
Mexican  spotted  owl,  the  northern  goshawk 
and  the  Jemez  Moimtain  salamander. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  timber  industry 
will  be  able  this  year  to  cut  20  million  board- 
feet,  much  of  it  In  the  Jemez  Mountains  near 
Cuba,  without  interference  from  the  environ- 
mentalists. The  average  house  uses  20,000 
board-feet  of  lumber. 

Another  20  million  board-feet  will  be  con- 
sidered for  sale.  But  the  environmentalists 
have  reserved  their  right  to  file  appeals  or 
lawsuits  to  block  sales. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  agreed  not  to 
try  to  play  catch-up  by  trying  to  sell  more 
than  39  million  board-feet  a  year  between 
now  and  1993. 

And  by  the  end  of  1993,  the  Forest  Service 
has  agreed  to  completely  reconsider  the  1987 
Forest  Plan,  which  was  to  have  been  in  force 
until  at  least  1997,  and  possibly  2002. 

The  agreement  includes  a  moratorium  to 
logging  in  the  Elk  Mountain  area  until  at 
least  1994. 

Elk  Mountain,  an  11,659-foot  peak  25  miles 
northwest  of  Las  Vegas  next  to  the  Pecos 
Wilderness  Area,  contains  part  of  the  largest 
undisturbed  area  of  high-elevation  Engelman 
spruce  In  the  West,  Hitt  said.  It  is  home  to 
the  Mexican  spotted  owl,  under  consider- 
ation by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  an  endangered  species. 

Environmentalists  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  been  fighting  over  Elk  Mountain  for  20 


years,  Hitt  said.  Five  timber  sales  and  a 
paved  cross-mountain  road  have  been  turned 
back  in  the  past. 

The  Forest  Service  agreed  not  to  offer  Elk 
Mountain  timber  until  the  forest  reevalua- 
tion  is  done  in  1993.  Environmentalists  said 
they  hope  the  reevaluation  will  Impose  a  per- 
manent ban  on  Elk  Mountain  logging. 

With  their  work  on  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  complete,  task  force  members  will 
now  meet  May  22-23  In  Las  Cruces  to  discuss 
the  Gila  and  Lincoln  national  forests. 

[From  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  May  12, 
1991] 

Pact  on  Forest  Will  Preserve  Elk 
Mountain 

(By  Mark  Utgaard) 

The  proposed  Elk  Mountain  timber  sale- 
one  of  the  most  controversial  logging 
projects  in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest— is 
on  hold  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  an- 
nounced Saturday  by  environmentalists,  the 
timber  industry  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  deal  calls  for  environmentalists  to 
drop  their  appeal  of  the  planned  San  Miguel- 
Smokey  Bear  timber  sale  near  Cuba,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  Duke  City  Lumber  to  reopen 
its  mill  in  that  town  this  summer. 

The  Forest  Service  also  will  reassess  its 
master  plan  for  logging  in  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  planned  Elk  Mountain  timber  sale 
near  Pecos  will  be  reconsidered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

"Elk  Mounuin  will  be  safe  until  1994,  if 
not  longer,"  said  Jim  Norton,  Southwest  re- 
gional director  of  The  Wilderness  Society,  an 
environmental  group.  "Elk  Mountain  will  be 
taken  right  out  of  the  Forest  Service's  tim- 
ber program.  It  is  a  reprieve." 

The  agreement  came  out  of  a  series  of  me- 
diated sessions  of  a  task  force  organized  by 
members  of  the  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation.  The  15-member  task  force  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  congressional 
delegation,  environmental  organizations,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  timber  industry  and  the 
New  Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

The  task  force  was  organized  at  the  re- 
quest of  Democratic  Congressman  Bill  Rich- 
ardson, who  expressed  concerns  about  the 
closing  of  Duke  City's  lumber  mill  in  Cuba 
earlier  this  yesir  and  the  layoffs  of  SO  work- 
ers. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  Sat- 
urday in  Santa  Fe,  Duke  City  will  reopen  the 
Cuba  mill  in  June. 

The  environmentalists  agreed  to  drop  ap- 
peals that  have  kept  the  San  Mlguel-Smokey 
Bear  timber  sale  area  of  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains from  being  harvested  by  Duke  City 
Lumber.  The  company  blamed  the  appeals 
for  the  closing  of  its  mill. 

The  agreement  also  includes  a  promise  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  reevaluate  its  master 
plan  for  the  sale  of  trees  In  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  present  plan  was  first  proposed  in  1983 
and  was  put  into  effect  in  1967.  The  revised 
plan  will  be  ready  in  two  years. 

The  agreement  will  allow  20  million  board 
feet  of  lumber  to  be  taken  from  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest  this  year  and  up  to  20  mil- 
lion more  in  coming  years. 

The  future  of  two  other  controversial  pro- 
posed, timber  sales  were  not  settled  by  the 
task  force.  The  planned  logging  of  the 
Calaveras  and  Bonito  timber  sale  areas  like- 
ly will  continue  to  face  appeals,  said  Sam 
Hitt  of  Forest  Guardians,  one  of  the  environ- 
mental groups  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions. 
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surance  oWigatJons  fof  qurte  some  time  now. 
Since  1986,  banks  have  paid  into  the  FDIC 
onty  $9.7  billion,  an  amount  equalling  just  38 
percent  of  the  S25.8  billion  in  losses  experi- 
enced by  FDIC  during  this  period. 

In  respor^e  to  tt>ese  shortfalls,  Congress 
enacted  legislation  just  last  year  to  eliminate 
caps  on  tank  insurance  premiums,  thereby 
authorizing  FDIC  to  assess  premiums  at  the 
level  necessary  to  keep  the  fund  solvent.  Less 
than  12  months  later,  the  tjanking  industry 
seeks  to  repeal  this  prudent  legislation. 

If  premiums  are  not  permitted  to  keep  pace 
with  FDIC  losses,  taxpayers  will  get  stuck  with 
the  bill  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  banking 
industry  must  meet  its  deposit  insurance  obli- 
gations, not  pass  them  on  to  the  Amercan 
people. 
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BANKS    OPPOSE  DEPOSIT 
INSUI  ,ANCE  INCREASES 

The  SPEA:  CER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordsr  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recogmized  fc  r  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  banking  industry  has  been  busy 
telling  Congrea  i  and  the  executive  brancti  that 
il  cannot  affotJ  to  pay  ever  escalating  pre- 
miums for  deposit  insurance.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  stren^  of  the  FDIC  has  nosedived 
by  over  60  percent  in  just  3  years,  the  banking 
industry  now  recommends  that  insurarice  pre- 
rriurm  be  limii^  to  19.5  cents  per  $100  of  in- 
sured depositsi 

Mr.  Speaker  the  tact  of  the  matter  is  that 
banks  have  nc  t  been  meeting  their  deposit  irv 


presidential  line  item  veto 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiose,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Campbell] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  address  the  House  on 
the  question  of  the  line-item  veto,  a 
power  that  I  believe  the  President  al- 
ready has.  I  would  like  to  address  the 
House  on  this  question  because  today  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  exercise  his  inherent  au- 
thority to  use  a  bit  of  discretion  and 
single  out  those  parts  of  a  bill  on  which 
money  really  ought  not  be  spent  and  at 
the  same  time  let  the  other  parts  of 
the  bill  become  law. 

The  reason  why  this  is  so  important 
is  because  the  kind  of  legislation  we 
have  ofttimes  ties  one  spending  bill  to 
another  and  then  forces  all  of  us  here 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  entire  package 
together.  That  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  also 
not  a  good  way  to  run  an  economy.  We 
end  up  voting  for  something  because  in 
general  we  support  it,  even  though  in- 
dividual parts  of  it  have  very  little  sup- 
port at  all.  Indeed,  many  of  us  were 
embarrassed  to  find  the  Lawrence  Welk 
memorial  in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  last  year.  Fortunately,  I  am 
able  to  say  I  did  not  vote  for  that  bill. 

So  the  issue  is  this:  Does  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  authority  to  take  a  bill 
that  has  so  many  different  spending 
items  in  it  and  say,  "Look,  this  par- 
ticular provision  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port, this  one  I  am  not  going  to  sign, 
this  one  I  veto,  but  the  rest  stands"? 

Well,  I  suggest  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  inher- 
ent scheme  of  the  Constitution,  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  he  does  have 
that  authority. 

First  of  all,  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  is  fascinating,  but  the 
specification  in  the  Constitution  is 
that  not  every  bill  but  every  order,  res- 
olution, or  vote  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  and  Senate  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  shall  take  effect  upon 
his  signature  or,  failing  his  signature, 
upon    two-thirds    of   the    Senate    and 
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House  passing  it  over  his  veto.  I  would 
refer  again  to  that  language:  "every 
order,  resolution,  or  vote,"  So  just 
working  from  the  text,  we  have  an  ini- 
tial statement  that  the  authority  of 
the  President  is  extended  to  a  vote,  not 
simply  a  bill  as  we  may  craft  it. 

Consider  now  the  scheme  we  have 
here  in  the  Constitution's  application 
of  our  Government.  Suppose  that  at 
the  end  of  every  year  we  took  every 
bill  that  passed  this  Chamber  and  the 
other  body  and  combined  them  to- 
gether. Suppose  we  just  took  every- 
thing that  came  out  of  Congress,  then 
held  it  back  until  the  last  week  and 
then  we  gave  it  to  the  President  for  his 
sigrnature,  with  1  week  to  go  before 
Congress  ended  its  session.  Suppose  we 
did  that  for  the  whole  thing,  spending 
for  space,  spending  for  national  de- 
fense, spending  for  welfare,  spending 
for  roads,  and  spending  for  education. 
Suppose  we  did  it  all  at  once  and  said 
to  the  President,  "Here,  take  it  or 
leave  it."  In  effect  we  would  have 
taken  away  the  President's  veto  power. 
We  would  have  forced  him  to  say  yes  to 
the  whole  thing.  Obviously  that  exam- 
ple demonstrates  that  we  cannot  give 
the  President  so  many  different  things 
all  in  one  effort  and  then  force  him  to 
say  yes  or  no  without  essentially  tak- 
ing away  that  power  given  to  him  in 
the  Constitution. 

So  the  scheme  of  the  Constitution 
supports  this,  as  does  the  langruage  it- 
self. A  rule  I  would  suggest  and  did 
suggest  in  the  resolution  I  introduced 
today  is  this:  If  two  provisions  went 
through  the  House  separately,  if  they 
were  debated  separately,  if  they  were 
considered,  for  example,  in  separate 
committees  and  then  were  combined  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  then  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  able  to  treat  them 
that  way  as  well  as  separate  bills. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept,  by  the 
way.  In  constitutional  adjudication  fre- 
quently we  have  to  strike  down  part  of 
a  statute  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  stat- 
ute standing.  So  what  the  courts  have 
done  is  to  develop  an  analysis  called 
severability,  which  is  to  say:  Would  the 
rest  of  the  statute  have  passed  if  this 
provision  had  never  been  part  of  it? 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis 
that  I  would  say  applies  as  well  when 
the  President  wishes  to  veto  a  part  of 
a  bill. 

Lastly,  history  supports  this.  Every 
President  from  Jefferson  down  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  exercised  a  legislative 
two-House  line-item  veto.  That  Is  a 
shocking  statement.  Why  has  it  not 
gotten  much  attention?  The  way  they 
did  it  was  through  what  they  called  the 
impoundment  power.  As  a  tsrpical  ex- 
ample, during  the  early  days  of  our 
confederation,  this  would  happen  when 
a  bill  passed  to  establish  three  customs 
houses  but  only  enough  money  was  ap- 
propriated for  two  of  them,  so  the  an- 
swer was  that  the  President  opened 
only  two.  This  was  essentially  a  line- 
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item  veto.  In  1974  we  had  a  revision  of 
the  budgeting  process.  Why  that  hap- 
pened is  easy  to  see.  President  Nixon 
was  at  his  weakest,  and  the  Congress 
took  back  his  power  which  I  believe  the 
Constitution  gave  him.  So  I  believe  the 
Congress  took  that  power  back  erro- 
neously. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  identify  the  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  subject  to  this 
line-item  veto,  and  under  leave  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  I  will  put 
into  the  Record  a  list  of  the  sorts  of 
projects  that  surely  would  not  stand  by 
themselves  if  they  were  put  to  such  a 
vote.  That  list  is  as  follows: 

Pork  projects  in  fiscal  Year  1991 

Appropriations  and  Reconciuation  Bills 

S2  million  to  constxuct  and  sail  an  ancient 
canoe; 

$850,000  for  a  bicycle  path  in  Macomb  Coun- 
ty, Michigan: 

$500,000  for  planning  the  Cordell  Hull  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Tennessee; 

$13  million  for  "America's  Industrial  Herit- 
age," a  theme  park  in  Pennsylvania; 

$4.5  million  to  renovate  a  theatre  in  Hun- 
tington, W.V. 

$995,000  for  a  private  performing  arts  cen- 
ter in  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.; 

$5  million  for  a  parliament  building  in  the 
Solomon  Islands; 

$20  million  for  the  International  Fund  for 
Ireland,  which  includes  $1.9  million  for  an 
"all-Ireland  geneology  project,"  $114,000  for  a 
golf  video,  and  $56,000  for  two  "pony  trek- 
king" centers; 

$2.8  million  for  a  fish  farming  station  in 
Stuttgart,  Ark.; 

$1.7  million  to  begin  turning  Biscayne 
Blvd.  in  downtown  Miami  into  "an  exotic 
garden"; 

$13  million  for  "Steamtown"  in  Scranton, 
Pa.; 

$1  million  for  modular  furniture  in  the 
Senate  office  buildings: 

$6  million  to  upgrade  the  Senate  subway 
system: 

$25,000  for  a  study  for  a  location  for  a  new 
House  staff  gymnasium;  and 

$10  million  to  retire  the  debt  of  the  pri- 
vately-owned University  of  Central  America 
in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by 
just  identifying  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  ought  not  to  be  doing,  that  is, 
putting  in  provisions  that  are  of  use  to 
only  one  particular  district  or  one  par- 
ticular constituency  but  would  not 
stand  the  light  of  day.  Let  us  get  seri- 
ous about  the  budget,  let  us  get  serious 
about  our  Constitution  and  our  con- 
stitutional obligations.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  in  urging  the 
President  to  exercise  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. 


THE  BRADY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Berman).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  SCHIFF]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  floor  again  to  once  again  talk 
about  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill.  I  am  doing 


so  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  be- 
cause I  have  discussed  this  matter  on 
the  floor  before  and  participated  in  the 
debate,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  it 
believed  by  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
this  bill  is  so  important  that  I  am  de- 
voting my  career  to  discussing  only 
this  one  bill  and  not  paying  attention 
to  other  matters  before  us.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case. 

The  reason  I  am  taking  the  floor 
today  is  that  over  the  weekend  I  lis- 
tened to  various  national  news  com- 
mentaries about  the  work  we  did  in 
Washington  last  week,  and  on  at  least 
two  of  these  programs  I  heard  com- 
mentators speaking  back  and  forth  and 
talking  about  the  bill,  in  my  judgment 
erroneously,  stating  what  was  in  it, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  asked  for 
a  few  minutes  to  speak  today. 

In  discussion  about  the  fact  that  H.R. 
7,  the  Brady  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  last  week,  does  not  require  a  po- 
lice check  during  the  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod, I  have  heard  commentators  say, 
"Well,  at  least  it  provides  a  cooling-off 
period."  In  other  words,  even  if  there  is 
no  police  background  check  for  the 
prospective  purchasers  of  handguns,  at 
least  if  the  Brady  bill  becomes  law, 
there  will  be  a  mandatory  7-day  wait- 
ing period  so  that  those  who  might 
otherwise  commit  crimes  of  passion 
and  anger,  or  be  demented  and  commit 
a  crime  without  thinking  about  it,  will 
be  dissuaded  for  7  days  and  may  change 
their  minds  and  not  commit  that  of- 
fense. 
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Well,  that  simply  is  not  correct  in 
the  bill  itself.  I  have  to  say  rather 
hastily  that  I  never  had  much  stock  in 
that  argument  when  the  argument  was 
made.  In  my  exi)erience  as  a  prosecu- 
tor, real  crimes  of  passion  are  commit- 
ted immediately,  almost  by  definition, 
with  whatever  weapon  may  be  avail- 
able. If  that  is  a  handgun,  that  is  a 
handgun;  if  that  is  a  kitchen  knife, 
then  it  is  going  to  be  a  kitchen  knife. 

Further,  the  Brady  bill  only  ad- 
dressed handguns.  So  if  someone  was 
going  to  commit  a  crime  of  passion 
with  a  firearm  that  they  were  going  to 
buy  from  a  store,  they  could  buy  a  rifle 
and  commit  the  same  offense,  since  the 
Brady  bill  does  not  address  rifles. 

The  main  fact  is  that  H.R.  7,  the 
Brady  bill,  does  not  contain  a  manda- 
tory cooling-off  period,  even  though 
that  is  still  discussed.  The  bill  does 
provide  at  the  outset  a  7-day  waiting 
period  for  the  purchase  of  a  handgun, 
but  it  contains  an  immediate  excep- 
tion, according  to  its  own  terms.  The 
bill  says  that  the  7-day  waiting  period 
does  not  apply  to  any  State  which  now, 
such  as  Virginia,  or  in  the  future, 
which  I  think  will  be  most  States  in 
just  a  few  years,  has  an  instantaneous 
check  system  between  gun  dealers  and 
a  law  enforcement  computer. 


In  other  words,  where  any  State  now 
or  in  the  future  has  a  system  where 
when  someone  wishes  to  buy  a  handgun 
and  the  gun  dealer  has  a  means  of  tele- 
phonic communication  with  a  law  en- 
forcement computer  to  find  out  imme- 
diately if  that  person  is  a  convicted 
felon,  and  therefore  barred  from  pur- 
chasing a  handgim  under  existing  law, 
then  the  7-day  waiting  period  does  not 
apply. 

Right  now,  that  may  only  be  the 
State  of  Virginia.  But,  even  so,  what 
that  means  is  if  the  Brady  bill  were 
signed  into  law  today,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  somebody  could  be  mad  as 
heck,  and  they  are  not  going  to  take  it 
any  more,  but  if  they  pass  the  tele- 
phonic check,  they  get  the  handgun 
immediately.  So  what  happened  to  the 
cooling-off  period  is  the  supporters 
took  it  out  of  the  bill  by  this  provision 
that  it  does  not  apply  where  there  is  an 
instantaneous  check. 

As  I  said,  most  people  believe  that 
many  States  will  have  an  instanta- 
neous check  system  in  the  next  several 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  this  presen- 
tation is  that  the  Brady  bill  has  passed 
this  House.  It  will  be  considered  by  the 
other  body,  and,  if  passed  there,  will 
come  back  probably  for  conference,  and 
then  possibly  go  to  the  White  House.  I 
don't  know.  But  the  public,  in  watch- 
ing what  we  do.  should  know  for  cer- 
tain what  is  in  this  bill,  or  any  other 
bill,  for  that  matter,  and  what  is  not  in 
this  bill  or  what  is  not  in  any  other 
bill. 

Frankly,  they  have  not  been  told  cor- 
rectly, at  least  in  the  news  programs  I 
have  been  watching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  in  my  judgment,  H.R.  7  passed 
the  House  fair  and  square.  I  did  not 
support  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  personally 
support  the  National  Rifle  Association- 
sponsored  substitute,  H.R.  1412.  either. 
But  H.R.  7,  the  Brady  bill,  did  pass,  it 
passed  by  a  sizable  margin,  and  it  prop- 
erly goes  to  the  other  body. 

However,  I  think  that  what  I  would 
ask  of  this  body,  of  our  own  House  of 
Representatives,  is  what  more  are  we 
going  to  do?  Even  the  supporters  of  the 
Brady  bill  acknowledge  that  even  if  it 
becomes  law,  it  will  have  very  limited 
effect.  The  people  expect  us  to  take 
strong  action  against  violent  crime.  We 
have  not  done  it  yet. 


PROVIDE  RELIEF  AND  PROTEC- 
TION TO  IRAQI  KURDS  AND 
OTHER  REFUGEES  FLEEING  SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN'S  REPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Abercrombie]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  the  body  today  fully  in 
support  and  resolved  with  respect  to 
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tions that  flow  from  our  involvement 
in  that  region.  Concern  for  justice, 
human  rights,  democratic  values,  and 
compassion  are  not  factors  to  be  rel- 
egated to  peripheral  consideration. 
They  must  lie  at  the  heart  of  any  set- 
tlement. To  igrnore  these  consider- 
ations would  doom  the  area  to  a  state 
of  continued  turmoil.  Only  by  recogniz- 
ing those  unquenchable  aspirations  can 
peace  and  stability  be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  fairly  be  asked 
why  should  we  pay  attention  to  people 
whose  name  we  possibly  had  not  even 
heard  before  this  war?  The  reason  is 
that  this  war  is  not  over  and  will  not 
be  over.  The  United  States,  by  aiding 
and  assisting  in  the  ejection  of  the 
Iraqis  from  Kuwait,  has  opened  the 
floodgates  of  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  region  to  try  to  attain 
a  measure  of  justice  that  we  say  that 
we  can  provide  for  the  emirs  and  all  of 
those  in  Kuwait  who  now  find  them- 
selves being  asked  to  leave  Egypt,  for 
example,  from  luxury  hotels  there,  and 
come  back  to  their  homeland. 

The  Kurds  are  asking  the  same  thing. 
We  will  not  find  ourselves  able  to  be 
out  of  this  war,  to  be  out  of  this  terri- 
tory, without  the  Iraqis  reasserting 
themselves  in  the  territories  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
regime  in  Baghdad  ever  since  it  came 
to  power  under  Saddam  Hussein.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  in  power  today.  Saddam 
Hussein  will  be  in  ix)wer  when  we 
leave,  if  we  do  not  take  the  steps  that 
I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves  simply  by  saying  the  war  is 
over.  It  is  not  over. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Kurds  will  find  themselves  in  the  path 
of  the  murderous  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  we  will  wonder  why  did 
we  fight  this  war?  Why  did  we  not  have 
as  our  object  ridding  the  area  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  If  that  wais  not  our  ob- 
ject, then  what  was  it?  If  we  did  not 
urge  the  people  of  Iraq  to  rise  up  in  op- 
position to  Saddam  Hussein,  maybe  we 
would  have  something  to  say  today 
about  our  leavetaklng.  But  we  cannot 
say  it,  because  we  did  urge  them  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  they 
had  this  uprising,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son we  see  the  refugees  on  the  Turkish 
border  and  on  the  Iranian  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  steps  to 
see  to  it  that  the  United  States  carries 
out  its  moral  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  Kurds,  and  that  we  finish  the 
war.  The  only  way  it  could  be  finished 
is  by  seeing  to  it  that  Saddam  Hussein 
is  removed  from  power  and  the  people 
in  revolt  against  him  aided  and  as- 
sisted. 


THE  NEED  TO  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er], is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
Congress  the  need  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, and  there  have  been  so  many  words, 
that  have  flown  on  the  floor  about  bal- 
anced budgets  that  it  has  almost  be- 
come a  laughing  matter  to  suggest  on 
the  House  floor  that  this  is  someday 
going  to  be  achieved.  We  will  float  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  require  bal- 
anced budgets;  we  will  talk  in  terms  of 
balanced  budgets  each  time  that  we 
bring  the  annual  budget  submission  to 
the  floor.  It  has  become  a  writ  of  public 
discussion  in  the  United  States  that 
everyone  is  for  a  balanced  budget. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  why  cannot 
Congress  do  anything  about  it?  Last 
year  we  got  some  feel  for  why  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  about  it,  when  we 
brought  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  the  floor. 
It  was  turned  down. 

It  was  turned  down  largely  because 
people  came  to  the  House  floor  and 
suggested  that  we  did  not  need  to  put 
in  our  fundamental  document  a  bal- 
anced budget  requirement.  What  we 
need  is  the  courage  on  the  House  floor 
to  cast  the  votes  that  would  result  in  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  can  accept  that  argument.  I  happen 
to  accept  the  argument  that  we  would 
do  better  in  having  a  discipline  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  so,  if  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  but  I  do  accept  the 
argument  that  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cast  tough  votes  in  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  for  each 
of  the  political  parties,  that  means 
something  different.  For  most  Repub- 
licans casting  a  tough  vote  means  cast- 
ing a  vote  to  cut  spending  in  order  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  For 
many  Democrats,  not  all,  but  for 
many,  it  means  the  courage  to  raise 
taxes  in  the  face  of  increased  spending 
needs.  And  to  cut  the  budget  deficit  for 
them  means  that  you  have  to  cast 
votes  for  increased  taxes. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  get  spending  under  control, 
no  amount  of  increased  taxes  will  ever 
solve  the  problem. 

Tonight  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  is  the  proposal  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bring  to  the  floor  on  a  regular 
basis  that  would  result,  if  fully  imple- 
mented, in  a  balanced  budget.  And  it 
will,  in  fact,  put  the  Members  on  notice 
and  on  line  on  issues  relating  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

What  this  proposal  does  is  suggest 
that  if  you  start  with  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement  and  the  baseline  of  spend- 
ing agreed  to  for  fiscal  year  1991,  name- 
ly, the  year  that  we  are  in,  and  if  you 
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arrive  at  some  figure  that  allows  you 
to  spend  out  toward  1995,  that  there  is 
in  fact  a  way  of  getting  to  a  balanced 
budget  by  1995  which  is  credible.  And  in 
this  particular  proposal,  I  will  assume 
that  the  taxes  will  continue  to  come  in 
at  the  rate  that  was  predicted  in  last 
year's  budget  agreement. 

I  will  assume  that  the  cuts  that  we 
agreed  to  make  in  defense  will  in  fact 
take  place  as  ordered.  I  will  assimie 
that  there  will  be  full  funding  of  Social 
Security.  I  will  assume  that  there  will 
be  full  funding  of  the  interest  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  then 
what  I  will  assume  is  that  additional 
adjustment  in  spending  would  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  get  a  balanced 
budget. 

In  other  words,  that  we  cannot  have 
the  President's  baseline  figures  roll  out 
until  1995  and  expect  a  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Then  the  question  becomes.  How  do 
you  get  to  that  particular  figure?  Well, 
that  figure  that  is  necessary  for  spend- 
ing adjustments  between  now  and  1995 
is  a  2.4-percent  increase  in  spending 
each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

Understand,  I  did  not  say  a  cut  in 
spending.  What  I  suggested  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  increase 
its  spending  in  each  of  the  next  3  years 
and  get  to  a  balanced  budget.  We  can- 
not increase  our  spending  as  much  as 
Congress  might  wish  to  increase  spend- 
ing. We  have  to  increase  our  spending 
by  a  very  limited  amount;  namely,  2.4 
percent.  By  increasing  our  spending  by 
2.4  percent  relative  to  this  year's  budg- 
et figvu"es,  we  can,  in  fact,  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  year  1995. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  discussion  that  we 
will  hear  about  budget  matters  and  the 
concept  of  a  balanced  budget  by  first  of 
all  referring  to  some  of  the  arguments 
that  we  hear  on  the  House  floor. 

First  of  all,  what  we  hear  is  that  any 
taxes  that  would  be  increased  by  those 
who  wish  to  go  that  route  would  be 
taxation  on  the  rich  and  that  the  mid- 
dle class  and  the  lower  earning  i)eople 
in  the  country  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  tax  increases  because  no  one  has 
any  intention  of  increasing  their  taxes. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
suspicious  about  anyone  who  suggests 
that  you  can  get  to  a  balanced  budget 
by  raising  taxes  because  what  raising 
taxes  does  is  slow  down  the  economy. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  back  to 
understand  that  is  what  happens. 

The  economists  in  this  country,  the 
leading  economists  got  together  just 
recently  to  decide  when  the  recession 
that  we  are  presently  enduring  started. 
What  they  found  was  that  the  recession 
started  in  July  of  last  year.  Why  July? 

The  economy  had  been  weak  for  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  that  and  yet  had 
not  plunged  into  a  recession.  What  hap- 
pened prior,  just  prior  to  July  that 
caused  us  to  end  up  with  a  recession 
beginning  that  month? 


The  main  thing  that  happened  eco- 
nomically in  June,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  was  that  the  congressional  lead- 
ership with  the  President  went  to  the 
White  House  lawn  and  announced  we 
were  going  to  increase  taxes.  All  of  a 
sudden  investors  all  across  the  country 
and,  in  fact,  across  the  world  began  to 
make  new  assumptions  about  the 
American  economy.  They  decided,  in 
fact,  to  delay  investment  decisions. 
They,  in  fact,  decided  to  pull  back  on 
spending  that  they  were  going  to  make 
until  they  found  out  what  the  new  tax 
burden  would  be. 

In  the  fall,  when  they  found  out  what 
the  tax  burden  was,  they  readjusted 
again  and  decided  that  certain  invest- 
ments that  they  were  going  to  make  in 
their  future  would,  in  fact,  have  to  be 
delayed  in  order  to  bear  the  new  tax 
burden. 

What  did  this  mean  to  the  overall 
economy?  That  weak  economy  turned 
into  a  recession  economy.  As  a  result, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
now  in  unemployment  lines  because 
Congress  decided  to  raise  taxes.  This  is 
an  unintended  consequence.  No  one  in 
Congress  who  voted  for  that  tax  in- 
crease wanted  to  put  people  out  of 
work.  No  one  desired  that  as  the  out- 
come. But  the  fact  is  that  any  time 
that  you  make  those  kinds  of  policy 
decisions,  they  have  an  impact  upon 
the  country  as  a  whole,  not  just  upon 
government  budgets. 

In  this  particular  case,  what  we  are 
likely  to  end  up  with  is  taxes  that  ac- 
tually increased  the  deficit.  Why  would 
taxes  increase  the  deficit?  Because  as 
the  economy  slows  down,  those  people 
who  are  in  unemployment  lines  are  not 
going  to  be  paying  taxes.  The  revenues 
that  we  would  have  otherwise  gotten 
from  them  and  from  a  growth  economy 
will  not  be  available  to  us.  So  what  we 
are  likely  to  find  is  that  those  in- 
creases in  taxes  did,  in  fact,  result  not 
only  in  the  recession  economy  but  in 
actual  loss  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  go  back  to  a  point,  a  lot  of  folks 
will  tell  you,  well,  that  is  because  some 
of  those  were  broad-based  taxes.  Maybe 
that  was  a  mistake.  Understand,  all  we 
are  talking  about  at  the  present  time 
is  taxing  the  rich. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  taxes 
that  we  passed  in  last  year's  package 
that  was  aimed  at  just  taxing  the  rich. 
Taxing  the  rich  in  that  package  in- 
cluded a  luxury  tax.  Everybody 
thought  that  that  would  be  a  tax  that 
the  only  penalty  would  be  upon  the 
richest  people  in  the  country,  that  peo- 
ple who  buy  SSO.OOO  cars,  they  ought  to 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  tax  on  it. 

n  1840 

People  who  buy  $100,000  boats,  they 
ought  to  pay  a  little  bit  more  tax:  after 
all,  only  the  rich  would  pay  the  tax. 
What  has  been  the  unintended  con- 
sequence of  having  passed  that  tax?  Is 
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it  rich  folks  who  have  suffered?  No,  no. 
There  are  no  rich  folks  who  have  really 
suffered  as  a  result  of  that  tax. 

What  has  happened  is  that  blue  collar 
workers  on  boat  production  lines  are 
now  out  of  work  because  no  one  is  sell- 
ing luxury  boats  in  this  country.  The 
luxury  boat  business  has  gone  com- 
pletely sour.  They  are  laying  off  work- 
ers by  the  hundreds. 

In  my  district,  the  Trojan  Yacht  Co. 
has  literally  laid  off  its  entire  blue  col- 
lar work  force. 

Did  the  luxury  tax  in  that  case  gain 
any  money  for  the  economy?  No.  Be- 
cause all  those  people  were  good  tax- 
payers. So  any  amount  that  the  luxury 
tax  gets  has  to  be  offset  by  the  blue 
collar  workers  who  are  now  out  of 
work  in  my  district  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

What  about  the  tax  on  cars?  Well,  in 
all  honesty,  not  much  has  happened 
there  except  some  automobile  dealer- 
ships have  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  that  the  rich  cannot  find  a  lux- 
ury car  somewhere?  No.  They  will  find 
one  somewhere  along  the  way.  But 
those  mechanics  who  worked  for  those 
dealerships  are  now  out  in  the  street  as 
well.  They  cannot  find  work. 

So  that  luxury  tax  that  supposedly 
was  only  going  to  soak  the  rich  has.  in 
fact,  had  the  unintended  consequence 
of  soaking  blue  collar  workers  through- 
out the  country  and  causing  them  to 
lose  their  jobs.  K  that  is  what  my  col- 
leagues are  talking  about  when  they 
talk  about  taxing  the  rich,  then  I  think 
the  American  people  are  going  to  have 
some  second  thoughts  about  that  as 
the  way  to  balance  our  budget. 

So  that  leaves  us  with  only  one  other 
kind  of  direction  to  go.  and  that  is  to 
look  for  ways  to  reduce  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending.  How  you  reduce 
spending  becomes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  overall  question  of  getting 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  reduc- 
tions in  spending  are  relative  when  we 
are  talking  in  Washington,  because,  in 
fact,  you  can  reduce  deficits  without 
actually  cutting  spending.  What  you 
can  do  is  increase  spending,  but  by  not 
as  much  as  others  would  want  you  to 
do  or  even  as  the  budget  baseline  sug- 
gests that  you  should  do. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  can 
raise  spending  2.4  percent  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years  and  can  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1995. 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  Members  how  it 
works.  Let  us  take  the  bill  that  we 
were  discussing  just  before  the  House 
went  out  of  session  tonight,  the  De- 
partment of  State  authorization  bill. 
Under  my  proposal,  what  you  would  do 
is  in  that  particular  bill,  you  would  in- 
crease from  spending  this  year  of 
$4,904,456,000  to  a  figure  just  over  $5  bil- 
lion for  next  year.  In  other  words,  you 
would  go  from  $4.9  billion  to  $5  billion. 
There  would  be  an  increase  in  spending 
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went  up  by  nearly  50  percent.  The  Fed- 
eral Governments  spending  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  12.6  percent  in  this 
fiscal  year  alone. 

While  a  portion  of  that  increase  is 
due  to  the  unexpected  costs  of  the  S&L 
bailout,  over  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
is  as  a  result  of  spending  in  other 
areas.  Domestic  spending  is  projected 
to  increase  by  9.5  percent  while  manda- 
tory spending  will  increase  by  15.8  per- 
cent. 

Surely,  after  those  kinds  of  increases 
go  in  place,  it  is  not  unrea.sonable  to 
expect  a  little  bit  of  restraint  in  future 
increases. 

Now,  that  is  the  important  thing 
about  my  proposal.  I  do  not  backtrack 
on  any  of  those  spending  increases.  I 
accept  the  fact  that  between  1985  and 
1991  Federal  spending  went  up  by  50 
percent.  I  accept  the  fact  that  this 
year's  spending  is  going  to  go  up  by  12.6 
percent,  and  if  you  take  a  look  at  my 
proposal,  what  you  begin  to  understand 
is  that  over  the  next  3  years,  if  you  in- 
crease it  at  2M!  percent  a  year,  and  you 
add  that  to  the  12.6-percent  increase, 
you  will  have  nearly  a  20-  to  25-percent 
increase  in  spending  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod under  my  proposal.  That  is  a  pret- 
ty hefty  increase,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  Congress  cannot  constrain  it- 
self in  that  kind  of  way.  So  that  is 
what  we  will  suggest. 

We  will  suggest  it  in  tomorrow's  bill, 
in  the  State  Department  bill  there,  and 
we  will  suggest  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  in  other  legislation  to 
come  down  the  pike;  we  will  suggest  a 
balanced-budget  amendment,  and  the 
balanced-budget  amendment  will  say 
that  we  should  spend  no  more  than  2.4 
percent  above  what  we  are  spending 
this  year. 

In  so  doing,  hopefully  we  can  focus 
Congress  on  our  real  obligation  to 
begin  to  show  the  courage  to  restrain 
the  spending  so  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget. 

For  some,  I  understand  that  their 
priorities  are  other  than  a  balanced 
budget.  For  some,  they  will  decide  that 
the  things  contained  in  these  spending 
bills  are  far  more  important  than  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Well  then,  I  would  simply  say  that 
the  American  people  need  to  figure  out 
who  is  who  and  let  the  people  defend 
their  record.  Let  them  say  that  there 
are  things  vastly  more  important  to 
them  than  a  balanced  budget.  And  then 
I  would  hope  those  people  would  not 
tell  us  about  the  need  for  courage  in 
order  to  balance  budgets.  Let  them  be 
who  they  are,  big  spenders  who  have 
decided  that  the  Federal  Government, 
in  fact,  has  all  of  these  goodies  to  hand 
out  to  people,  and  they  are  willing  to 
vote  to  spend  that  money  even  if  it  is 
deficit  money. 

Let  the  American  people  also  under- 
stand that  they  have  a  series  of  votes 
of  people  who  did,  in  fact,  vote  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  did  so  on  a  con- 


sistent basis.  Let  them  weigh  whether 
or  not  that  priority  is,  in  fact,  the 
main  priority  for  them. 

I  think  it  could  be  an  interesting  de- 
bate, because  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
begin  to  look  at  achieving  something 
which  has  been  an  illusive  goal,  the 
balanced  budget.  The  only  way  we  will 
achieve  it  is  by  having  the  kind  of  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  focuses  on  what  we  really  have  to 
do  to  get  there.  What  we  really  have  to 
do  to  get  there  is  constrain  spending.  I 
am  hopeful  over  the  next  few  weeks 
that  we  will  find  a  way  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  that  is 
possible  if  not  probably  that  it  will 
happen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kyl,  for  60  minutes  each  day,  on 
May  15,  16,  and  20. 

Mr.  SCHIFF,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ritter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  for  5 
minutes  each  day,  today  and  on  May 
15. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berman)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
23. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and  on  May  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Goss. 
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Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  PxnRSELL. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Matsut. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  GUAROJl. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Darden. 


p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May  15,  1991,  at  10 
a.m. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1991  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution 
thanking  and  commending  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly   (at   6   o'clock   and   50   minutes 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  report  on  implementation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Assistance  Program  for 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  two  viola- 
tions involving  the  improper  use  of  appro- 
priations which  occurred  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1351;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  May  1,  1991, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (Doc.  No.  102-83); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  intends  to 
remove  and  dispose  of  U.S.  World  War  n 
chemical  projectiles  found  on  the  Solomon 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  negative  case  actions 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  State  plans  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  SSA,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-239,  section  8004(g)(1)  (103 
Stat.  2460);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the  ex- 
port of  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially to  Greece  (Transmittal  No.  DTC- 
32-91);  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  public  service  advertisements, 
"Americans  Abroad— What  You  Should  Know 
Before  You  Go";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
CBO  and  OMB  report  estimating  the  change 
of  outlays  in  each  fiscal  year  through  1995  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  102-40; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposals  received  under  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 


422j;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13M(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1294.  A  letter  ftom  the  President,  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Corporation's  1990  Annual  Report,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  2996g(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  report  on  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Protection  Program  as  it  relates  to  pes- 
ticide regulatory  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  972.  A  bill 
to  make  permanent  the  legislative  reinstate- 
ment, following  the  decision  of  Duro  against 
Reina  (58  U.S.L.W.  4643,  May  29,  1990).  of  the 
power  of  Indian  tribes  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Indians  (Rept.  102-61).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
H.R.  2312.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Follow 
Through  Act  and  the  Head  Start  Transition 
Project  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ekiucation 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  GOOD- 
LINO,    Mr.    Ford    of   Michigan,    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Henry,   Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Boehner, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Roe- 
MER,   Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   Fuster,   Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Washinoton): 
H.R.  2313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to 
extend      authorization      of     appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1993  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   ABERCROMBIE   (for   himself 
and  Mrs.  Mink): 
H.R.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERMAN: 
H.R.  2315.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  arms  suppliers 
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L^EVIN  of  Michigan  (for  hlm- 
Doouttle,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
Mr.  Kl^czka.  Mr.  Sensen- 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  WOLPK.  Mr. 


Frost,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.   Pursell,   Mr.   Lancaster,   Mr. 
Bereuter,   Mr.   LEHMAN   Of  Florida, 
Mr.    Costello,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Oxley,   Mr.   Sundquist,   Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
FAWELL,    Mr.    LIGHTFOOT,    Mr.    Eng- 
USH,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Guarind: 
H.R.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations to  establish  qualified  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements  for  their  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  to  rename  and  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the   Mound  City  Group  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Morella): 
H.R.  2329.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  the 
Consolidation  and  Conversion  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratories  are 
available  for  consideration  before  any  action 
is  taken  to  close  or  realign  Department  of 
Defense  laboratories  pursuant  to  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MARKET  (for  himself.  Mr.  RlN- 
ALDO,   Mr.   SCHEUER.   Mr.   Moorhead. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  ECKART. 
Mr.    OxLEY.    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York): 
H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  future  development  of  Interstate 
pay-per-call  technology  by  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  oversight  of  the  application 
and  growth  of  the  audiotext  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Gunder- 
80N,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.   Miller  of  California,   and   Mr. 

KILDEE): 

H.R.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  permit  less  than  half 
time  students  to  obtain  Pell  grants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1990  to  extend  for  4  months  the  appli- 
cation deadline  for  special  temporary  pro- 
tected status  for  Salvadorans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 

H.R.  2333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  farmers  to  roll 
over  into  an  individual  retirement  account 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  farm:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 

H.R.  2334.  A  bill  to  further  assist  States  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  awareness  about  and 


prevent  family  violence  and  provide  imme- 
diate shelter  and  related  assistance  to  bat- 
tered women  and  their  children;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PALLONE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Swett): 
H.R.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  effective  transpor- 
tation planning,  support  conservation  of  sig- 
nificant environmental,  historic,  and  rec- 
reational resources  related  to  the  Nation's 
highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  I»ublic  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself,  Mr.  GEJD- 

ENSON,  Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr. 

Santorum,    Mr.    Porter,    Mr.    La- 
Falce,   Mr.   Lancaster,  Mr.   Sund- 
quist, Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
DE  Lugo): 
H.R.  2336.  A  bill  to  establish  a  higher  edu- 
cation loan  program  in  which  a  borrower's 
annual  repayment  obligation  is  dependent 
upon  both  postschool  income  level  and  bor- 
rowing history,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly,  to   the   Committees   on   Education   and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

NICHOLS): 

H.R.  2337.  A  bill  entitled  "Cavalry  Forts  of 
the  Old  West:  The  Historic  Kansas  Frontier 
Forts  Study  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 

H.R.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  State  or 
local  government  shall  be  obligated  to  take 
any  action  required  by  Federal  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act 
unless  all  expenses  of  such  government  in 
taking  such  action  are  fully  funded  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 

H.R.  2339.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1995,  the  duties  on  Chromotropic  Acid  and 
Color  Index  Reactive  Blue  224;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2340.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  restrictions 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  on  the 
deduction  for  retirement  savings  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  amounts  from  individual 
retirement  plans  to  pay  long-term  health 
care  insurance  premiums,  educational  ex- 
penses, and  first  home  acquisition  costs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Henry): 

H.R.  2341.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  drape  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  over  the  casket  of  each  deceased 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  or  former  volunteer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the 
authority  under  that  act  to  regulate  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues  in  food;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 

BRYANT): 

H.R.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  family  planning 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 

H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  6.  as  "Amer- 
ican Magazine  Week';  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By    Mr.    PALLONE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Dellums,       Mr.       TORRICELLI,       Mr. 
BILBRAY,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Gallegly,   Mr.   Gallo, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly,  Mr.   ACKERMAN,   Mr.  GUARINI, 
Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Roybal, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.    BUSTAMANTE.    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Fawell); 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  9.  1991,  as  "Animal 
Rights  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Res.  151.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  extending  fast  track  procedures  to  bills  to 
implement  future  environmental  and  labor 
standards  agreements;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

121.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, relative  to  the  Development  of  Sterling 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  the  organized  rail  transportation  workers 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

123.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to  un- 
wanted telephone  solicitation  calls  to  Dela- 
ware homes  and  businesses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

124.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  free 
trade  with  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COX  of  California: 

H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  enable  the  filing  of  a 
protest  relating  to  certain  customs  entries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  2345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  A. 
Kubrick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  2346.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Cutty 
Sark  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Pa- 

NETTA,  Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  MT.  DONNELLY.  Mr. 

Jacobs,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Feiohan.  and  Mr. 
Sdcorski. 


H.R.  74:  Mr.  RHODES,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Col- 
orado, and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  RnTER  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  102:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Valentine,  Ms.  Molinari, 
Mr.     Dwyer     of     New     Jersey,     and     Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  127:  Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Martin.  Ms. 
Molinari.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  150:  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  299:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.        317:        Mr.        Donnelly,        Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  DORGAN  Of 

North  Dakota.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lent. 
and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  319:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  344:  Mr.  Hastert  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 

VICH. 

H.R.  376:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
H.R.  393:  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  and 
Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.  441:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  AUCOIN,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  NussLE.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  FAZIO  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  623:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Whtiten,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  SMrra  of 
Texas.  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Ballenoeb,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mrs.  LOWEY  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Browder,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  774:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  BRUCE  and  Mr.  JONES  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  777:  Mr.  BRUCE. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  BRUCE,  Mr.  SIKORSKI,  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  783:  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  and 
Mr.  RINALDO. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  MOODY. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  FAWELL,  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  872:  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  906:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  DICKS. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  KLUG,  Mr.  DELAY,  Mr.  SMITH 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
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H.R.  976:  Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr.  HERTEL,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  KLUG,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
DeFazio. 

H.R.  1024:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi  and 
Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  UPTON. 

H.R.  1088:  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mr.  STALLINOS, 
Ms.  KAPTim.  and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  1126:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr. 

ESPY. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  AuCom,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  1165:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  1171:  Mr.  ASPIN  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  BIURAKIS. 

H.R.  1186:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sdcorski. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  AuCom.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  DEXON,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1263;  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  1264:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  TALLON, 
Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  ROHRABACHER, 
Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Trafi- 

CANT. 

H.R.  1288:  Mr.  SAVAGE  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  U- 
llnois. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Zeuff.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Condit. 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Torres.  Ms. 
Waters.  Mr.  Ddcon.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  1368:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1384:  Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  SlSlSKY, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1418:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr. 
Barrett.  Mr.  Kluo.  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  1422:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
de  Lugo.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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H.R.  1430:  Mr. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr. 

H.R.  14S0:  Mr 
Orton.  Mr 

H.R.  1466:  Mr 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr. 
Kaptur,  Mr. 

HUCKABY. 

H.R.     1472: 
LOWEY  of  New 

H.R.  1473: 

HOCHBRUECKNER, 

JONES  of  Georgia, 

H.R.  14«3:  Mr 
Mr.  Neal  of 

H.R.  1497:  Mr 
SKI,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1502:  Mr 
Gaydos,  Mr 

H.R.  1504:  Mrs 

H.R.  1527:  Mr. 

H.R.   1538:   Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  SiKORsti 
Skaggs,    Mrs. 
Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texafe 

H.R.  1539:  Mr 
Mr.  Andrews  of 
aod  Mr.  LANCASTf  r 

H.R.  1570:  Mr. 
Cardin,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1584:  Mr. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr. 

H.R.  16G9:  Ms. 
and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr 

H.R.  1711 

H.R.  1727 

H.R.  1744 

H.R.  1794 

H.R.  1795:  Mr. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr. 
DeFazio. 

H.R.    1864:     Mrl 
CASTER.   Mr. 
wari,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1920:  Mr 
York,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1921:  Mr 
York,  and  Mr 

H.R.  1969:  Mr 
lums,   Mr 
DWYER  of  New 

H.R.  1970:  Mr 
Bryant. 

H.R.  2027 

H.R.  2029 
Neal  of 

H.R.  2062: 
Mr.  ATXIN3 

H.R.  2106: 

H.R.  2115:  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Owens  of  Utah 
SON  of  South 

H.R.  2152:  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  an( 

H.R.  2172:  Mr. 
Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  2233:  Mr 
Sarpalius,  Mr. 
Mr.  Rahall,  and 

H.R.  2240:  Mr 

H.R.  2248:  Mr 

H.R.  2280:  Mr 
Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  2291:  Mr 

H.J.  R«8.  27:  Ms 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mi 
Perkins,  Mr 


Iantos. 

Qampbell  of  Colorado. 

ROYBAL,   Mr.  Yatron,   Mr. 
PANEfTA.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

ECKART.  Mr.  Hertel,  and 

jIames. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Kluc,  Ms. 
DwtER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

Mis.    Vucanovich    and    Mrs. 


1  liANK  of  Massachusetts  and 
s  Eichusetts. 

.:  ONES  of  Georgia,  Mr.  LIPIN- 
Huci  ABY. 

iJallo,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Abei  tCROMBiE,  and  Mr.  Moody. 
J.0YD  and  Mr.  Swett. 
FJORD  of  Tennessee. 
Engel,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
IJOWEY    of    New    York,    Mr. 
.  Slattery,  Mr.  Fascell. 
and  Mr.  Cramer. 
?anetta.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kolter, 
R. 
Aamstad.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Kpton. 
F  ichardson. 

F  HOST. 

Ios-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Savage, 
Fitter. 


LIPIN  JKI 


Mr. 
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Mr, 
,  Mr. 

Mrs. 
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Mr.         Torres,         Mr. 
Mr.    Dickinson,    and    Mr. 


V  ALSH. 

N  ;cDermott  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

L  AGOMARSINO. 
S  PRATT. 

iiPRATT,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 

IfEFNER,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 

Bustamante.    Mr.    Lan- 
Pa^ne  of  Virginia,   Ms.   MOL- 

WJ  LDON. 

1  ipinski,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 

B  lUlCROMBIE. 

I  IPINSKI,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 

AB  -IRCROMBIE. 

V'DREWS  of  Texas,  Mr.  DEL- 
Mr.    Mineta,   and   Mr. 


Jei  sey. 
*  looDY,  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr. 


R3E. 


LiPiNSKi,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Massachi  setts,  tmd  Mr.  Fascell. 

QwENS  of  Utah,  Mr.  Gordon, 

ELLUMS.  and  Mr.  Vento. 
^ukema. 
1  iRYANT,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 

At.  Klug,  Mr.  TORRES,  Mr. 
Mr.  Kleczka,  and  Mr.  John- 


Saxton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Scheuer. 
3E  Lugo,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and 


Harris,   Mr.   Upton,   Mr. 

Morrison,   Mr.   Laughlin, 

ilr.  Chapman. 
Birrett. 

M  cDade  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 
R  3WLAND,  Mr.  Slattery.  and 

Walsh 


HUltTER, 


i 

Snowe. 

BEVILL,  Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 


nia. Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
KLUG.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Davis.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Al- 
LARD,  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER.  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mt.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Upton,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nussle,  and  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Darden  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mrs. 
MINK,  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Wyue,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
PORTER,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBiE,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Ms.  Waters.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  al- 
LARD.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Regula.  and  Mr.  Sisi- 

SKY. 

H.J.  Res.  162:  Mr.  ENOEL. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  Mar- 
key.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pick- 
le, Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illi- 
nois, Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall. Mr.  RiDOE,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  SCHUMER, 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Staggers. 
Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 


Hyde.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Darden,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER.  Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  HUBBARD, 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  198:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  PURSELL,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr, 
Martin,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Poshard.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Eck- 
art. Mr.  Emerson,  Ms.  Morella,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.J.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr. 
Manton. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  traficant,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr. 
Early.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Ddcon.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  MURPHY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California. 

H.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  abercrom- 
bie. Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Broomfield. 

H.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  California.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Eck- 
art. Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Weber,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  TORRES  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.  Res.  139:  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas,  Mr.  LEWIS 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Ms.  Mounari,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Frank 
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of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  TAUZIN  and  Mr.  RHODES. 

H.  Res.  146;  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Regula,  and 
Mr.  Berman. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

81.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  WA,  relative  to 


support  of  H.R.  7;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

82.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  rel- 
ative to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(ANWR)  Coastal  Plain;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 
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Adapted  from  "S  ddar  Sim  ShsUom.' 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
following  the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  11 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  11  a.m.  this  morning,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  61.  S.  100,  the  Central 
American  Democracy  and  Development 
Act.  with  the  time  between  11  a.m.  and 
12:30  p.m.  today  for  debate  only  on  the 
bill.  The  Senate  will  recess  from  12:30 
p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  to  accommodate 
the  respective  party  conferences. 

Upon  reconvening  at  2:15  p.m.  today, 
under  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  four  trea- 
ties from  the  Executive  Calendar.  The 
treaties  will  be  considered  under  an 
overall  time  limit  of  10  minutes,  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  Senators  Pell  and  Helms  or 
their  designees.  When  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  will  con- 
duct one  rollcall  vote,  to  count  for  four 
votes,  or  ratification  of  the  treaties. 

Once  that  rollcall  vote  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  Senate  will  return  to  legis- 
lative session  to  resume  consideration 
of  S.  100.  Senators  should  be  alerted  to 
the  possibility  of  further  rollcall  votes, 
once  the  Senate  resumes  consideration 
of  S.  100,  following  the  vote  on  the 
treaties. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  understand  that  state- 
ments are  limited  to  5  minutes  in 
morning  business;  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  in  morning  business  for  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Biden  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1046  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1046 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


THE  FAST-TRACK  DISAPPROVAL 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  carefully  divides  power 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. This  division  complicates  inter- 
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national  trade  negotiations.  The  Con- 
gress is  explicitly  granted  authority  to 
"regulate  foreign  commerce"  and  levy 
duties.  But  the  President  is  charged 
with  conducting  foreign  policy  and  ne- 
gotiating with  foreign  nations. 

Obviously,  535  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  conduct  international  trade  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  President  does  not 
have  authority — independent  of  Con- 
gress— to  negotiate  changes  in  U.S.  du- 
ties or  trade  laws.  A  bargain  had  to  be 
struck  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  allow  the  United  States  to 
enter  international  trade  negotiations. 
That  bargain  is  known  as  fast-track 
negotiating  authority. 

Simply  put,  that  fast  track  allows 
the  President  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  assurance  that  Con- 
gress will  vote  on  the  agreement  with- 
out offering  amendments.  In  return, 
the  President  is  required  to  consult 
with  Congrress  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  bargain  retains  Congress'  au- 
thority to  make  the  final  decisions  on 
trade  policy.  But  it  grants  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiators  the  credibility  they 
need  to  enter  into  trade  negotiations 
with  our  trading  partners. 

In  1988.  we  expanded  the  fast-track 
bargain.  We  granted  the  President  fast- 
track  authority  for  2  years  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  GATT  agreement  and  bilat- 
eral free-trade  agreements.  In  return, 
the  Congress  set  certain  objectives  for 
the  negotiations  and  required  increased 
consultations.  The  Congress  also  re- 
quired that  the  administration  pursue 
a  vigorous  bilateral  effort  to  remove 
specific  trade  barriers  using  section 
301. 

Now  the  President  is  seeking  to  ex- 
tend this  bargain  for  an  additional  2 
years.  Does  the  bargain  still  make 
sense?  I  believe  that  it  does. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SIDE  OF  THE  BARGAIN 

Though  it  was  not  always  true  in  the 
past,  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  partners  in  recent 
trade  negotiations.  Ambassador  Hills 
has  been  very  willing  to  consult  with 
Congress.  Some  have  said  she  actually 
consults  too  much.  And  the  consulta- 
tions have  been  meaningful;  the  admin- 
istration has  changed  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating position  in  response  to  congres- 
sional concerns. 

In  Congress,  there  is  solid  support  for 
United  States  objectives  in  the  Uru- 
guay round  regarding  trade  in  agri- 
culture products,  trade  in  services,  and 
protection  of  intellectual  property.  But 
largely  at  Congress'  suggestion,  the  ad- 
ministration increased  the  priority  as- 
signed to  eliminating  agricultural  ex- 
port subsidies  and  lowering  tariffs  in 
the  GATT  negotiations. 

More  importantly,  the  administra- 
tion responded  to  congressional  con- 
cerns recently  and  established  a  plan 
to  address  worker  adjustment,  work- 
er's rights,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns in  the  negotiations  with  Mexico. 


In  addition,  the  administration  has 
employed  the  section  301  provisions  in 
the  1988  Trade  Act.  Though  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  section  301  used 
more  aggressively,  the  administration 
has  used  Super  301  to  open  markets  and 
has  begun  to  use  Special  301  to  protect 
U.S.  intellectual  proi)erty.  The  Admin- 
istration also  has  negotiated  bilat- 
erally to  open  markets  for  U.S.  exports 
of  semiconductors,  telecommunication 
products,  airplanes,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  expect  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  more  in  each  of 
these  areas.  I  further  expect  the  admin- 
istration to  work  with  us  to  improve 
section  301  by  adding  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Compliance  Act  to  section  301 
and  extending  Super  301.  But  thus  far, 
the  administration  has  held  up  its  end 
of  the  bargain. 

CONGRESS'  SIDE  OF  THE  BARGAIN 

Now,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  do 
its  part  and  extend  the  fast  track. 

With  an  additional  2  years  to  nego- 
tiate, the  administration  should  be 
able  to  conclude  the  current  round  of 
GATT  negotiations  and  complete  a 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. A  successful  Uruguay  round 
could  increase  exports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  services,  intellectual 
property,  and  many  other  products. 
Over  10  years,  U.S.  exports  could  in- 
crease by  $200  billion  and  the  U.S. 
economy  could  grow  by  $1.1  trillion. 
That  means  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  American  jobs  and  higher  living 
standards  for  most  Annericans. 

And  the  benefits  of  extending  fast 
track  do  not  stop  there.  A  successful 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
would  grant  U.S.  business  unfettered 
access  to  a  $6  trillion  market  of  360 
million  consumers — the  largest  in  the 
world.  This  would  provide  a  tremen- 
dous economy  of  scale  advantage  to 
United  States  businesses  vis-a-vis  their 
Japanese  and  European  competitors. 

But  those  agreements  will  not  be 
concluded  unless  the  Congress  extends 
the  fast  track.  History  has  dem- 
onstrated that  other  nations  will  not 
seriously  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  without  the  fast  track. 

CONCLUSION 

Of  course,  the  benefits  of  free  trade 
will  not  be  held  out  to  us  on  a  silver 
platter.  We  will  have  to  compete  in 
international  markets  to  win  the  bene- 
fits. 

But  if  our  trade  negotiators  do  their 
job,  U.S.  business  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  a  level  playing  field.  And  I  be- 
lieve U.S.  workers,  farmers,  and  busi- 
nesses can  prosper  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

The  competitive  challenges  we  will 
face  in  international  markets  are  sig- 
nificant. But  we  cannot  bury  our  head 
in  the  sand  and  ignore  them.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  remain  a  great 
country  with  a  strong  economy,  we 
must  compete,  not  retreat. 


We  must  reject  protectionism,  and 
strive  to  open  markets  around  the 
world.  Toward  that  end  it  is  critical 
that  we  vote  to  extend  fast-track  nego- 
tiating authority. 

Today,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee voted  15  to  3  to  extend  fast-track 
negotiating  authority.  I  hope  the  full 
Senate  will  shortly  follow  suit. 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  a  se- 
ries of  letters  supporting  fast-track  ex- 
tension appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Pork 
Producers  Council. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S.  SeruUe. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Pork  Producers  Council  [NPPC],  I 
urge  you  to  move  ahead  and  approve  exten- 
sion of  the  "fast- track"  negotiating  author- 
ity, so  we  can  continue  GAIT  negotiations. 
NPPC  has  been  supportive  of  efforts  in  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT  to  reduce  ex- 
port subsidies  and  trade-distorting  domestic 
subsidy  programs,  and  eliminate  barriers  to 
market  access. 

We  commend  you  for  your  leadership  In 
pursuing  a  GATT  agreement  that  Is  fair  for 
U.S.  agriculture.  We  offer  our  support  In  any 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  these  significant 
trade  negotiations  continue  on  course,  so  we 
can  obtain  in  multilateral  trade  agreement 
that  will  stimulate  world  trade  In  agri- 
culture commodities. 

As  you  know,  we  benefit  from  no  direct 
price  support  programs,  but  have  to  compete 
with  the  export  subsidies  of  the  European 
Community  and  a  domestic  subsidy  program 
in  Canada.  The  European  Community  has 
also  prohibited  any  pork  Imports  on  the 
basis  of  their  Third  Country  Meat  Directive. 
These  unfair  trade  practices,  taken  sepa- 
rately and  together,  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  U.S.  pork  producers  to  have  any  op- 
portunity to  maintain  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  our  hope  that  extension  of  the  nego- 
tiating authority,  coupled  with  recent  posi- 
tive developments  from  the  EC  will  provide 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  will  have  long-lasting  posi- 
tive implications  for  international  trside  in 
agriculture. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Wehler. 

President. 

ANSAC, 
Westport.  CT.  March  4, 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Chairman.   International   Trade  Subcommittee. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  urges  your 
support  in  approving  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive Carta  Hills'  March  1.  1991  request  for 
"fast  track"  authority  to  complete  the  Uru- 
guay Round  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
ANSAC.  representing  the  U.S.  soda  ash  in- 
dustry in  exports,  has  a  significant  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  Uruguay  Round  market 
access  negotiations.  Soda  ash  Is  the  principal 
raw  material  for  making  glass.  ANSAC  ex- 
ports approximately  $400  million  in  soda  ash 
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ments that  have  been  successfully  nego- 
tiated will  not  be  subject  to  last  minute  al- 
terations. There  would  be  no  Incentive  to 
enter  such  discussions  in  the  first  place  if 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  product 
will  survive  legislative  review  intact. 

I  believe  that  the  current  requirements  for 
consultation,  coupled  with  the  responsibility 
for  final  approval,  are  sufficient  measures  to 
ensure  that  Congressional  prerogatives  are 
protected. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  more  important 
trade  votes  of  the  decade,  and  I  urge  you  to 
support    extension    of    the    current    "fast- 
track"  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

George  h.  Weyerhaeuser, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Spiegel,  Inc.. 
Oak  Brook.  IL,  March  8. 1991. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
Fast  Track  Negotiating  Authority  for  imple- 
menting trade  agreements.  This  authority  is 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  leader- 
ship which  the  United  States  has  provided 
since  World  War  n  to  open  markets  and  ex- 
pand world  trade.  The  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  is  not  an  approval  of 
any  specific  trade  agreement.  If  new  trade 
agreements  are  negotiated,  they  must  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits. 

The  GATT  does  not  cover  a  substantial 
amount  of  world  trade,  including  agricul- 
tural products,  services,  and  high  tech- 
nology. The  Uruguay  Round  of  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, which  began  in  Punta  del  Este  in 
1986.  was  designed  to  bring  into  the  GATT 
those  areas  of  world  trade  not  already  cov- 
ered by  GATT.  The  Fast  Track  Authority  is 
essential  to  a  successful  Uruguay  Round 
Agreement.  Without  such  an  agreement. 
American  agriculture,  high  technology,  serv- 
ices, and  retailers  would  be  faced  with  new 
and  damaging  trade  issues. 

The  continued  expansion  of  world  trade  is 
vital  to  the  U.S.  market,  to  U.S.  employ- 
ment, and  to  U.S.  industries.  We  urge  you  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  so  that  an  open 
world  market  built  upon  non-discriminatory 
agreements  and  laws  can  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped. Therefore,  we  urge  you  not  to  co- 
sponsor  or  support  any  resolutions  dis- 
approving the  President's  request  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Fast  Track  Negotiating  Au- 
thority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  R.  Moran. 
Vice  President.  Secretary 

and  General  Counsel. 

Washington.  DC,  March  18. 1991. 
Re  U.S.  Mexico  Free  Trade  Negotiations- 
Fast  Track  Procedure. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  NIKE  strongly  sup- 
ports the  initiative  to  negotiate  a  com- 
prehensive trade  and  Investment  agreement 
with  Mexico.  Generally  speaking,  such  an 
agreement  will  have  many  advantages  for 
the  United  States  such  as  (i)  enhancing  the 
competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  among 
emerging  trading  blocks;  (ii)  helping  develop 
U.S.  borders;  (ill)  creating  jobs  in  the  U.S.; 
and  (Iv)  giving  certainty  and  predictability 
to  U.S.  investors  by  making  Mexican  eco- 


nomic liberalization  permanent.  The  foot- 
wear industry  is  specifically  advantaged  by 
the  elimination  of  duties  on  shoes  imported 
from  Mexico.  This  duty  reduction  will  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  U.S.  consumers. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  first  step 
which  must  be  taken  before  the  negotiations 
can  get  underway— that  is  maintenence  of 
fast  track  procedures.  The  fast  tracK  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  were 
devised  to  assure  that  international  trade 
agreements  will  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress within  a  definite  time  frame.  It  is 
NIKE'S  position  that  maintenence  of  fast 
track  procedures  is  essential  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  agreement  with  Mexico  that 
is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  intend  to  work  very  hard  to  make  sure 
that  fast  track  procedures  are  maintained. 
Your  support  and  assistance  is  strongly  en- 
couraged and  always  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Grant  w.  Hanson. 

Philadelphia,  pa, 

March  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  President  Bush's  request  for  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  "fast  track"  legis- 
lative procedure  which  will  enable  him  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Scott  Paper  is  the  world's  leading  manu- 
facturer and  marketer  of  sanitary  tissue 
paper  products.  We  have  operations  in  21 
countries  and  market  products  in  over  60 
countries. 

As  a  multinational  company,  we  have  con- 
sistently been  a  strong  voice  in  the  business 
community  for  free  trade.  We  now  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  advance  the  goal  of  free 
trade  through  the  revived  Uruguay  Round 
negotiations  as  well  as  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  talks.  Unfortunately,  if  the  "fast 
track"  procedure  is  not  extended,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  realize  the 
expanded  trade  potential  through  these  ne- 
gotiations. Without  the  assurance  of  a  for- 
mal procedure  of  an  early  vote  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  trade  agreement  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  highly  unlikely  that  other  coun- 
tries will  be  willing  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States.  These  coun- 
tries will  not,  however,  be  precluded  from  ne- 
gotiating agreements  among  themselves  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  urge  you  to  await  the  results  of  the 
trade  negotiations  before  making  a  judg- 
ment as  to  their  overall  benefits,  and  to  sup- 
port the  procedural  requirements  of  extend- 
ing the  "fast  track"  now  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  our 
national  interest  through  the  negotiation  of 
these  trade  agreements. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views  in  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  E.  Lippincott. 

Greater  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Omaha,  NE,  March  18, 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  support  President  Bush's  request 
for  extension  of  the  "fast  track"  legislative 
procedure.  The  Agriculture  Council  of  the 
Greater  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
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sists  of  businesses  of  all  types  who.  with 
farmers  and  ranchers,  are  dependent  on  the 
ability  of  American  agriculture  to  sell  com- 
petitively on  the  world  market.  We  have 
studied  and  watched  GATT  developments 
and  feel  this  "fast  track"  procedure  is  essen- 
tial to  continue  our  efforts  to  successfully 
complete  the  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  and 
negotiate  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

U.S.  agriculture  can  be  more  competitive 
on  the  world  market  as  barriers  are  removed. 
This,  we  contend,  will  increase  demand,  in- 
crease U.S.  farm  commodity  farm  prices, 
thereby  reducing  the  need  for  government 
support.  But  the  negotiations  must  continue. 
This  GATT  round  is  critical.  Failure  to  com- 
plete it  successfully  will  be  a  long  term  set 
back. 

Negotiating  parties  have  agreed  to  achieve 
"specific  binding  agreements"  in  internal 
supports,  export  subsidies,  and  import  bar- 
riers, according  to  Ambassador  Hills.  Rising 
costs  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  in 
the  European  Community  are  putting  pres- 
sure on  political  leaders  for  reforms.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  we  can  negotiate 
successfully. 

Our  Agriculture  Council  also  strongly  sup- 
ports a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment. This  will  open  new  opportunities  for 
agriculture  and  help  us  move  closer  to  a  bar- 
rlerrfree  world. 

Very  sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Gady, 
Chairman,  AgriciUture 
Council. 
Richard  Hahn. 
Chairman,       National 
Policy  Committee. 

Associated  Merchandising  Corp., 

Washington,  DC,  March  22, 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  1  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Cor- 
poration, the  world's  largest  retail  market- 
ing and  buying  organization,  to  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  continuation  of  "fast 
track"  negotiating  authority. 

Those  of  us  in  the  business  community  feel 
strongly  that  the  current  trade  negotia- 
tions— the  Uruguay  Round,  the  North  Amer- 
ica Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas — must  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

We  are  not  yet  asking  for  your  support  for 
these  agreements  since  they  are  still  in  the 
negotiating  process.  However,  we  do  ask  that 
you  support  the  extension  of  the  fast  track 
procedure  so  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
for  trade  agreements  in  the  future. 

Once  these  agreements  are  negotiated, 
both  you  and  your  colleagues  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  decide  to  support  or 
oppose  a  specific  agreement. 

For  the  present  we  urge  you  to  not  cospon- 
8or  a  resolution  of  disapproval  and,  if  there 
Is  a  floor  vote,  we  ask  that  you  support  the 
extension  of  fast  track  authority. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Abraham. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on 
International  Business, 
Washington,  DC,  March  26, 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
Hart  SenaU  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  Financial  Ex- 
ecutives Institute's  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Business  (CIB)  urges  you  to  support 


the  Administration's  request  to  extend  fast- 
track  procedures  for  the  Uruguay  Round  and 
a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  Committee  on  International  Business 
applauds  the  progress  made  in  some  sectors 
of  the  GATT  talks,  such  as  new  protections 
for  intellectual  property  rights  and  expanded 
markets  for  service  industries.  CIB  believes 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  will  lead  to  increased  economic 
growth  worldwide. 

A  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
will  create  the  world's  largest  open  market 
with  more  than  350  million  people  with  a 
combined  GNP  of  over  $5.5  trillion.  An  AFT 
with  Mexico  will  lead  to  new  manufacturing 
opportunities  and  supply  relationships  that 
will  ultimately  enhance  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  businesses  in  a  global  marketplace. 

We  believe  it  will  increase  the  demand  for 
labor  in  this  country,  and  especially  In  the 
higher-skilled,  higher  pay  sectors.  It  will 
also  increase  the  resources  that  Mexico 
needs,  and  wants,  to  address  its  environ- 
mental problems. 

Financial  Executives  Institute,  the  leading 
advocate  for  corporate  financial  manage- 
ment, is  a  professional  association  represent- 
ing over  13,500  senior  financial  executives 
from  7,000  companies  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  any  additional 
information,  please  feel  free  to  contact  Jim 
Kaitz,  Vice  President  of  Government  Rela- 
tions, at  (202)  659-^00. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Slater, 
Chairman.  Committee  on 

International  BiLSiness. 

Pfizer 
New  York.  NY.  March  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  With  the  debate  over  Fast 
Track  intensifying,  I  wanted  you  to  know 
Pfizer's  perspective  on  the  issue.  It  is  a  view 
shared  by  others  in  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. As  you  know,  our  principal  objective 
in  the  GATT,  as  well  as  in  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, has  been  to  achieve  strong  inter- 
national standards  of  intellectual  property 
protection.  This  is  crucial  to  American  phar- 
maceutical companies  that  comprise  one  of 
our  most  competitive  and  Innovative  indus- 
tries. 

In  this  regard,  Pfizer  and  others  have  seri- 
ous concerns  about  Intellectual  property  pro- 
tection in  Mexico  that  can  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  time.  You  may  recall  that 
Mexico  made  a  commitment  last  year  to  in- 
troduce a  new  patent  law  In  1990  and  imple- 
ment it  in  1991.  A  patent  law  was  introduced 
last  December.  The  Mexican  legislature  is 
expected  to  take  up  the  law  in  early  May. 

As  drafted,  the  proposed  Mexican  Indus- 
trial Property  Law  contains  two  provisions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  U.S.  re- 
search-based pharmaceutical  industry  that 
we  find  unacceptable.  Both  would  have  dis- 
criminatory effects  on  the  drug  industry  and 
run  directly  counter  to  the  expressed  com- 
mitment of  President  Salinas  last  year  in 
front  of  500  business  and  government  leaders 
at  The  Business  RoundTable  Annual  Meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  provide  "world 
class"  intellectual  property  protection. 

The  enclosed  paper  outlines  our  specific 
problems  with  the  Mexican  law  along  with 
the  proposed  revisions  we  believe  the  Mexi- 
cans should  make  prior  to  its  enactment. 
Also  enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Carla  Hills  from 
Gerry  Mossinghoff.  President  of  the  Pharma- 


ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  express- 
ing the  same  concerns. 

I  very  much  want  the  Uruguay  Round  to 
succeed  and  support  the  concept  of  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Thus.  I 
want  to  support  Fast  Track.  However,  I  also 
believe  Mexico  must  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments on  Intellectual  Property  by  address- 
ing our  concerns  in  the  proposed  patent  law 
now. 

For  our  part,  we  are  continuing  our  efforts 
to  communicate  these  concerns  about  the 
Mexican  draft  patent  law  to  our  government 
and  the  government  of  Mexico.  Any  help  you 
can  be  in  this  regard  would  be  most  appre- 
ciated. In  all  honesty.  I  do  not  know  how 
Pfizer  could  avoid  lobbying  against  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico  unless  these 
problems  are  addressed.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  a  favorable  response  from  the  Mexicans 
Is  forthcoming  so  that  we  can  unequivocally 
support  extension  of  Fast  Track. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  T.  Pratt,  Jr. 

National  Grain  and 

Feed  Association, 
Washington.  DC,  March  28,  1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  National  Grain 
and  Feed  Association  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  viewpoints  re- 
garding the  Administration's  request  to  ex- 
tend the  fast  track  authority  for  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  GATT  negotiations  and  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  We 
strongly  believe  that  rural  America's  best 
opportunities  for  economic  growth  in  the 
1990's  He  within  the  successful  completion  of 
these  potential  trade  agreements. 

The  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association 
membership  is  comprised  of  1300  companies 
that  own  and  operate  some  5.000  facilities  na- 
tionwide. These  companies  are  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  grain  and  feed  marketing  and 
processing,  spanning  the  industry,  from 
large  exporting  and  processing  firms  to  coun- 
try elevator  and  feed  mill  operations.  The 
largest  segment  of  our  membership  operate 
facilities  in  rural  communities  that  directly 
serve  the  grain  storage  and  marketing  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  farmer. 

We  believe  that  the  eventual  outcome  of 
this  Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT  may  be  the 
most  critical  determinant  of  the  economic 
future  for  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  Consequently,  we  strongly  support 
extension  of  fast  track  authority.  U.S.  mar- 
kets in  the  1970s  were  spurred  by  remarkable 
growth,  and  the  source  of  much  of  this 
growth  was  exports.  The  lack  of  exports  in 
the  1980s,  caused  in  large  measure  by  poorly 
desigmed  domestic  farm  programs  in  the 
U.S.,  created  depressed  economic  conditions 
for  both  farmers  and  agri-businesses  serving 
farmers.  If  U.S.  agriculture  is  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  resurgence  in  market 
growth  that  is  sustainable  in  years  ahead,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  rational  eco- 
nomic policies  in  both  domestic  and  trade 
sectors. 

Our  members  have  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed in  the  progress  of  the  current 
GATT  negotiations,  but  an  extension  of 
these  talks  remains  the  best  hope  that  U.S. 
agriculture  has  for  achieving  meaningful 
trade  policy  reform  in  the  next  few  years. 
Some  of  the  Impediments  to  achieving  an 
agreement  have  been  mitigated  since  the  De- 
cember GAIT  meeting  in  Brussels.  The  Eu- 
ropean Community,  the  Japanese  and  the 
Koreans  who,  in  December,  were  unable  to 
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and  domestic  agricultural  programs  for  our 
trade  competitors. 

Our  members  do  not  support  the  concept  of 
long-term  subsidization  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports. We  believe  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program  has  been  useful,  because  as  an  in- 
terim policy,  it  has  given  the  U.S.  economic 
leverage  to  achieve  meaningful  trade  reform. 
Likewise,  we  believe  the  U.S.  farmer  prefers 
to  earn  income  from  the  marketplace  rather 
than  relying  on  the  federal  government,  es- 
pecially in  times  where  budget  constraints 
are  forcing  a  re-ordering  of  federal  budget 
priorities.  In  our  view,  the  government  ex- 
penditures for  ElEP  and  expenditures  for 
farm  programs  since  1985  are  best  viewed  as 
an  investment  in  support  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture's longterm  interests.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment that  has  made  it  very  expensive  for 
our  competitors  to  continue  protectionist 
policies  and  has  set  the  stage  for  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  reconsideration  of  its 
hard  line  position  in  the  GATT.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment that  may  be  lost  if  we  do  not  give 
this  Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT  a  real 
chance  to  succeed. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  IS  STANDING  FIRMLY 
BEHIND  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS 

This  GATT  round  of  negotiations  is  fun- 
damentally different  than  previous  sessions, 
in  that  the  U.S.  government  has  stated  em- 
phatically that  unless  meaningful  trade  re- 
form is  achieved  in  agriculture,  there  will  be 
no  agreement.  In  previous  GATT  negotia- 
tions, especially  when  the  U.S.  was  con- 
cerned that  other  countries  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  basic  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  U.S.  may  have  com- 
promised the  economic  interests  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture in  favor  of  other  policy  goals.  This 
round  is  different.  The  U.S.  is  pursuing  a 
more  open  world  market  and  the  economic 
interests  of  all  sectors,  especially  those  of 
agriculture,  are  high  on  the  priority  list.  The 
U.S.  government's  commitment  to  make 
meaningful  agricultural  trade  reform  the 
critical  linchpin  of  this  Uruguay  Round  is  no 
longer  open  to  question,  as  evidenced  by 
events  of  December  3,  1990.  At  that  negotiat- 
ing session  in  Brussels,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  the  talks,  participat- 
ing countries  failed  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  agricultural  reform,  and  negotitators 
from  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  walked 
away. 

In  November  1990,  a  broad  consensus  of  ag- 
ricultural organizations  signed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Yeutter  confirming  that  no  GATT 
agreement  is  better  than  a  bad  one.  We  hold 
to  that  position,  and  remain  convinced  that 
our  negotiators  understand  that  a  poor 
GATT  package  that  contains  few  true  trade 
reforms  for  agricultural  interests  will  be 
strongly  opposed  by  U.S.  agriculture  and  re- 
jected by  the  U.S.  Congress.  What  seems 
most  important  at  this  juncture  of  reconsid- 
ering fast  track  authority  is  that  other  sig- 
natories to  GAIT  who  previously  have  been 
unwilling  to  negotiate  agricultural  provi- 
sions in  good  faith,  are  also  beginning  to  un- 
derstand this  unalterable  position  of  the  U.S. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURE'S  ECONOMIC  LIVELIHOOD  IS 
AT  STAKE 

Since  the  early  1980s,  the  U.S.  has  been  on 
a  policy  course  of  artificially  reducing  pro- 
duction and  enhancing  producer  income  to 
make  up  for  lost  volume  through  direct  pay- 
ments. This  trend  has  had  a  ratcheting  effect 
and  has  put  the  U.S.  into  the  unenviable  po- 
sition of  unilaterally  reducing  its  agricul- 
tural production  significantly  to  manage 
supplies  worldwide.  Such  attempts  have 
proven  futile  as  global  surpluses  of  several 


crops  have  evolved,  only  to  be  disposed  of 
through  aggressive  (and  sometimes  expen- 
sive) export  marketing  efforts.  It  became 
clear  in  the  1980s  that  continuation  of  this 
policy  indefinitely  would  eventually  pre- 
clude the  U.S.  farmer  from  participating  in 
the  world  marketplace.  Current  domestic 
policies  are  attempting  to  reverse  this  trend, 
but  the  only  way  to  reverse  the  trend  on  a 
permanent  basis  is  to  achieve  worldwide  pol- 
icy reform  in  both  trade  and  domestic  poli- 
cies for  agriculture. 

The  long-term  U.S.  budget  problems  and 
the  experience  of  the  1990  budget  agreement 
make  it  obvious  that  U.S.  farmers  should  not 
look  to  the  federal  government  for  improved 
levels  of  income.  In  fact,  government  income 
support  to  agriculture  is  more  likely  to  de- 
cline than  to  increase  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Agriculture  needs  to  look  for  improved 
market  opportunities,  and  these  GATT  nego- 
tiations unquestionably  provide  the  best 
basis  for  improving  export  market  opportu- 
nities. 

Some  are  suggesting  that  the  development 
of  a  North  American  trading  block  and  other 
trading  blocks  around  the  globe  may  provide 
some  trade  benefits.  While  any  reduction  in 
trade  barriers  would  provide  benefits  for  par- 
ticipating countries  and  we  support  bilateral 
efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  such  a  strat- 
egy taken  alone  is  a  very  poor  second  best  to 
meaningful  multilateral  reform  and  should 
not  be  viewed  as  an  adequate  substitute.  In 
addition,  a  strategy  or  pursuing  only  bilat- 
eral arrangements  is  frought  with  danger. 
The  movement  toward  a  single  EC  market  in 
1992  and  developments  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  absent  of  any  GATT  re- 
forms, would  only  create  an  even  larger 
block  of  countries  impenetrable  by  U.S.  ex- 
ports. And,  this  will  be  a  block  of  nations 
that,  if  current  CAP  policies  are  not  re- 
formed, could  subsidize  even  more  vast  quan- 
tities of  surplus  production.  Clearly,  now  is 
the  best  time  to  achieve  multilateral  trade 
reform,  if  indeed  it  is  possible. 

We  believe  U.S.  farmers  can  compete  in 
international  markets.  The  U.S.  has  the 
technology  and  practical  knowledge  to 
produce  and  aggressively  market  commod- 
ities internationally.  The  U.S.  has  the  mar- 
keting infrastructure  to  move  large  quan- 
tities of  commodities  at  minimal  cost.  From 
a  marketing  cost  standpoint,  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducer is  closer  to  potential  importers  around 
the  world  than  ever  before.  The  U.S.  farmer 
deserves  access  to  these  markets.  In  the  face 
of  declining  government  support  for  agri- 
culture, the  U.S.  farmer  deserves  more  than 
ever  to  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
a  level  playing  field. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  chances  are  for 
success  in  this  GATT  round.  The  EC  and  oth- 
ers have  finally  stepped  forward  and  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  negotiate,  and  on  that 
basis,  opportunities  for  success  are  better 
than  in  December  1990.  The  administration  is 
only  asking  for  the  authority  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations. Any  agreement  reached  can  and 
should  be  denied  Congressional  approval  if  it 
does  not  on  balance  benefit  U.S.  agriculture. 
The  administration's  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  place  agricultural  interests  at  the 
highest  level  on  the  list  of  priorities,  and 
even  to  reject  meaningful  reform  in  other 
economic  sectors  if  agricultural  reform  is 
not  achieved,  should  make  consideration  of 
extending  fast  track  authorization  an  easy 
decision  for  Congress.  It  should  be  granted 
without  delay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kendell  W.  KErrn, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Arlinoton,  VA, 

March  29.  1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  International  Trade 
Subcommittee,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  ADAPSO.  The  Com- 
puter Software  and  Services  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, wishes  to  express  Its  support  for  the 
Administration's  request  for  extension  of 
fast-track  trade  negotiating  authority. 

There  is  no  other  major  industry  where  the 
American  presence  abroad  continues  to  be  so 
dominant.  Recently,  Business  Week  cited  an 
estimate  that  "American  companies  com- 
mand nearly  60%  of  the  world's  SllO  billion 
market  for  software  and  related  services" 
(March  11.  p.  98).  Last  June,  numbers  pub- 
lished by  Software  magazine  show  that  the 
top  50  independent  U.S.  software  firms  draw 
40%  of  their  revenues  from  abroad  (p.  22).  As 
for  vendors  who  offer  data  communications 
services,  the  conclusion  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  in  Its  February  Mexican 
report  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
worth  recalling:  "An  FTA.  .  .  would.  .  .  sig- 
nificantly increase  exports  of  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  data-processing-based  services"  (p. 
xvll). 

Accordingly,  a  successful  conclusion  of 
both  the  GATT  and  a  North  American  FTA, 
Including  meaningful  intellectual  property 
and  services  codes,  would  be  the  most  posi- 
tive possible  result  for  the  computer  soft- 
ware and  services  industries.  The  President 
needs  renewed  authority  so  as  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements.  The  Uruguay  Round  has 
demonstrated  the  Administration's  willing- 
ness to  be  a  tough  bargainer  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  ADAPSO 
looks  for  favorable  results  In  both  Instances. 
In  our  Judgment,  the  Important  questions 
raised  about  labor  and  environmental  protec- 
tions in  Mexico  are  reasons  to  broaden,  rath- 
er than  to  preclude,  negotiations.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  work  with  you  and  the  Adminis- 
tration as  negotiations  proceed,  so  that  the 
needs  of  our  high-export  Industry  are  met  in 
the  context  of  over-all  U.S.  negotiating 
goals. 

Yours  truly, 

Sheldon  R.  Bentley. 
Functional  Vice  President, 

Government  Relations. 

Scholars  for  Free  Trade 

Wrra  MEXICO, 
Falls  Church.  VA.  April  10,  1991. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  This  letter  is 
written  In  support  of  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico.  It  supports  renewal  of  fast- 
track  authority  for  the  conduct  of  those  ne- 
gotiations because  it  is  evident  that  without 
this  authority  It  would  be  Impossible  to  con- 
clude a  comprehensive  agreement  that  was 
not  riddled  with  destructive  exceptions. 
Countries  would  be  unwilling  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  the  United  States  ex- 
ecutive branch  if  this  were  just  a  prelude  to 
negotiations  with  535  persons  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  signers  of  this  letter  are  university 
professors  or  senior  analysts  at  research  in- 
stitutions. None  of  us  represents  any  special 
Interest.  Our  only  motive  in  sending  this  let- 
ter is  to  promote  the  national  U.S.  interest, 
which  we  are  convinced  would  be  served  by  a 
firee  trade  agreement  encompassing  the  three 
countries  of  North  America. 

Ek:onomlsts  have  known  since  Adam  Smith 
that  trade  among  nations  Is  not  a  contest  in 
which  some  countries  win  and  others  lose. 
Trade,  like  few  other  International  endeav- 
ors. Increases  the  welfare  of  all  the  nations 
Involved.  The  extent  of  the  gains  may  not  be 


equal,  but  a  North  American  free  trade  area 
would  clearly  be  a  wln/win/wln  situation  for 
the  three  countries  involved.  All  economic 
studies  we  have  seen  by  respected  research- 
ers come  to  this  conclusion.  We  have  yet  to 
see  a  quantitative  study  seeking  to  measure 
welfare  gains  in  each  of  the  three  countries 
that  contradicts  this  outcome. 

Three  non-measurable  arguments  have 
been  made  by  those  opposing  free  trade. 
These  are  that  (1)  Mexico  would  have  an  "un- 
fair" advantage  because  of  its  wage  rates;  (2) 
the  economic  development  of  Mexico  would 
pollute  the  environment;  and  (3)  Mexico  is 
not  a  democracy  in  the  U.S.  mold  and  is 
therefore  not  worthy  of  such  an  agreement. 
We  will  deal  briefly  with  each  argument. 

If  low  wages  are  the  hallmark  of  trade  suc- 
cess, why  are  our  most  successful  competi- 
tors not  low-wage  but  high-wage  countries 
like  Japan  and  Germany?  It  is  evident  that 
wages  are  but  one  element  In  determining 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services.  Other  aspects 
include  productivity,  or  output  per  worker, 
the  sophistication  of  production  and  of  the 
human  resources.  The  path  to  trade  success 
is  not  low  wages  but  better  education.  One 
need  only  compare  the  trade  success  of  a 
Haiti  with  that  of  a  Switzerland  to  see  this 
point. 

A  deeper  question  must  be  asked:  does  the 
United  States  wish  to  compete  in  world 
trade  on  the  basis  of  low  wages,  or  because  of 
the  research  and  innovation  content  of  its 
output?  If  we  exclude  imports  on  the  grounds 
that  the  workers  are  paid  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  we  deny  our  trading  partners 
the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  purchase 
our  goods  and  services.  We  have  also  learned 
that  import  protection  does  not  save  an  in- 
dustry that  cannot  otherwise  compete.  What 
protection  accomplishes  Is  add  billions  to 
the  consumer  bill — and  in  the  end,  U.S.  jobs 
are  lost  in  any  event,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
auto,  steel,  and  textile  industries. 

Mexico's  goal  Is  to  raise  Its  wages  and  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  higher  productivity, 
as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore  have 
done.  As  Mexican  incomes  rise,  so  will  our 
exports  to  them,  as  we  know  from  our  large 
trade  with  high-income  countries.  If  we  are 
to  import  goods  in  any  event— if  the  solution 
is  not  to  close  our  market — It  is  much  better 
to  buy  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  our  neigh- 
bors, who  buy  most  of  their  Imports  from  us. 
The  dollars  we  spend  on  imports  from  Mexico 
return  in  high-wage  U.S.  exports  back  to 
Mexico.  Keeping  out  Mexican  goods  can  be 
done  only  at  the  expense  of  high-wage  U.S. 
jobs. 

We  do  not  argue  that  no  U.S.  worker  will 
be  hurt  by  increased  Imports,  whether  from 
Mexico  or  any  other  country,  although  we  do 
not  expect  that  large  numbers  of  workers 
win  be  displaced  during  the  long  phase-in  to 
free  trade  with  Mexico.  The  solution  is  not 
to  close  our  market,  but  to  compensate 
those  who  are  hurt,  Including  expanded  re- 
training. We  do  not  help  our  country  by  for- 
going general  benefit  to  temporarily  save  a 
few  jobs  by  protection. 

We  share  the  concern  of  those  Americans 
and  Mexicans  who  insist  that  the  price  of  in- 
creased trade  and  higher  incomes  should  not 
be  promiscuous  environmental  degradation. 
We  assume  that  the  position  of  those  truly 
concerned  about  the  environment  is  not  that 
Mexicans  should  remain  poor  because  that 
will  keep  them  clean.  One  reason  for  envi- 
ronmental pollution  in  Mexico  today  is  that 
the  country  is  poor.  Mexico's  environmental 
laws  are  similar  to  our  own,  but  the  country 
lacks  the  resources  to  enforce  them. 

We  should  support  the  inclusion  of  some 
environmental    Issues   such   as   health   and 


safety  standards  for  consumer  products  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  the  North  Amer- 
ica Free  Trade  Agreement  to  make  clear 
that  Increased  trade  and  sound  environ- 
mental practices  are  compatible.  A  broader 
environmental  understanding  should  be 
worked  out  on  a  parallel  track  by  environ- 
mental experts,  not  in  the  agreement  itself, 
which  will  be  negotiated  by  trade  specialists. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  already 
made  progress  on  environmental  issues  such 
as  the  result  of  the  agreement  concerning 
the  border  area  between  the  two  countries 
signed  in  La  Paz,  Baja  California  Sur.  Envi- 
ronmental protection  should  not  be  a  cloak 
for  protectionism.  If  Mexico  lacks  the  re- 
sources to  enforce  the  laws  already  on  its 
statute  books,  this  cannot  be  corrected  by 
depriving  Mexico  of  the  ability  to  improve 
its  economic  situation. 

Finally,  those  of  us  who  have  studied  Mex- 
ico have  been  impressed  by  how  much  politi- 
cal choice  there  has  widened  in  recent  years. 
The  completion  of  this  process  of  political 
opening  is  less  likely  if  the  country  remains 
impoverished.  The  free  trade  agreement 
would  give  an  Impulse  to  political  democ- 
racy that  cannot  be  achieved  by  outside  ex- 
hortation or  flagrant  U.S.  interference  in 
Mexican  domestic  affairs.  This  latter  ap- 
proach is  the  surest  way  to  stifle  the  growing 
democratic  Impulse  in  Mexico. 

The  opportunity  to  forge  a  North  Amer- 
ican free  trade  area  has  come  now.  on  your 
watch.  If  the  opportunity  Is  missed,  it  may 
be  decades  or  more  before  it  comes  again— If 
it  comes  again.  Spuming  the  Mexican  initia- 
tive would  be  seen  there  as  a  gesture  of  U.S. 
condescension,  regardless  of  how  we  ration- 
alize our  action  to  ourselves.  The  political 
and  economic   fallout  in  Mexico  would  be 
profound  and  unpredictable.  We  would  then 
turn   a    positive   situation    into    one    where 
there  were  only  losers.  We  urge  you  to  take 
the  high  road  of  trade  promotion  and  not  the 
dead  end  of  protectionism. 
With  best  wishes. 
Clopper  Almon,  University  of  Maryland; 
M.  Delal  Baer.  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International    Studies;    John    Bailey. 
Georgetown  University;  Richard  Bath, 
University    of   Texas.    El    Paso;    Paul 
Boeker.    Institute    of    the    Americas; 
Roderlc    Ai    Camp,    Central    College; 
Peter    Cleaves,    University    of   Texas. 
Austin;  Wayne  Cornelius.  University  of 
California.       San       Diego;       Rudiger 
Dornbusch.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;   Georges   Fauriol.    Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies; Paul  Ganster.  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity;   George    Grayson,    College    of 
William    and    Mary;    Susan    Kaufman 
Purcell,  Americas  Society;  Robert  Pas- 
tor, Carter  Center,  Emory  University; 
Clark  Reynolds,   Stanford  University; 
Rlordan  Roett,  Johns  Hopkins  School 
for    Advanced    International    Studies; 
Louis   R.    Sadler,    New    Mexico    State 
University;      Sally      Shelton      Colby, 
Georgetown  University;  Viron  P.  Vaky. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  Sidney  Weintraub,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin;  Howard  Wiarda,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts;  James  Wllkle, 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles; 
Edward  Williams.   University   of  Ari- 
zona. 
(Institutional  afQliations  are  listed  for  the 
purpose   of  identification   only.   The  views 
contained  In  this  letter  represent  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  signers  and  not  nec- 
essarily of  their  Institutions.) 
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Hon.  Max  Baucus 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate 
ton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator 
Corporation,  a 
excess  of  4,000 
States  with  annu; 
lion  and  an 
mately  333,000  em 
you    know    our 
track"  trade 

We  believe  sucl 
continuation   of 
United  States  has 
World    War    to 
world  trade.  This 
to  negotiate  of 
any  specific  tradi  i 
agreements  are 
will  stand  or  fall 
to  Congressional 

Continued 
to  the  U.S.  mark^, 
to  U.S.  industries 
the  "fast-track"  i 
all  comprehensive 
eign  markets  for 
cultural  products 
trade  practices 

For  these 
extension  of  au 
negotiate  benefici 
Sincerely 


ucus:  On  behalf  of  Kmart 
n^ajor  retailer  operating  in 
throughout  the  United 
\  sales  in  excess  of  $29  bil- 
empl^yee  work  force  of  approxl- 
oyees,  I  am  writing  to  let 
loncems    regarding    "fast- 
negotiations  extension. 

authority  is  essential  to 

;he   leadership   which   the 

provided  since  the  second 

markets   and   expand 

extension  of  the  authority 

c(Jurse  is  not  an  approval  of 

agreement.  If  new  trade 

si^ccessfully  negotiated,  they 

their  own  merits  subject 

Approval. 

expansion  of  world  trade  is  vital 

to  U.S.  employment  and 

We  think  any  vote  against 

uthority  is  a  vote  against 

negotiations  to  open  for- 

U.S.  goods,  services,  agri- 

and   to  eliminate   unfair 


stc  res 


open 


reaso  is 


we  urge  you  to  permit 
tHority  of  the  President  to 
1  trade  agreements. 

A.  Robert  Stevenson. 


ITA) 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator 
Trade  Alliance  ( 
vide  you  with  th  : 
organization  with 
tiating  objectives 
trade  agreement  ( 
followed  the  evol 
and  investment 
In  1986.  and  was 
FTA  with  Mexico 
possible  agreement 
Street  Journal  in 

The  attached 
are  the  product  ol 
by    numerous 
which  they  felt 
tion.  Participants 
Ings  included  p)ai 
ment  officials 
kers.  bankers, 
pany   representat 
business  people  w 
der. 

As  changes  occ 
and  commerce 
we  envision  making 
tions  and 
provide  for  you  as 

Your  participation 
appreciated.   If 
comments  please 
Nogales,  AZ,  at  ( 
Sincerely 
W 


BOF  DER  Trade  Alliance, 
Nogales.  AZ.  April  12.  1991. 
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Senator  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator 
of  a  letter  Consui^ers 
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Kmart  Corp., 
Troy.  MI.  April  10.  1991. 

Office  Building,  Washing- 


On  behalf  of  the  Border 
),  I  am  pleased  to  pro- 
recommendations  of  our 
respect  to  the  U.S.  nego- 
for  the  U.S. -Mexico  free 
«TA).  The  BTA  has  closely 
tion  of  U.S. -Mexico  trade 
relations  since  its  formation 
d  scussing  the  concept  of  an 
even  before  news  of  such  a 
first  appeared  in  the  Wall 
ate  March.  1990. 
reiommendations  of  the  BTA 
a  lengthy,  detailed  review 
committees    of    issues 
shfculd  be  part  of  the  negotia- 
in  these  committee  meet- 
t  managers,  city  develop- 
officials,  custom  bro- 
retAilers,  transportation  com- 
ves   and   numerous   other 
I  th  interests  along  the  bor- 

r  in  the  context  of  trade 

bet|ween  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

amendments  to  our  posi- 

recomAendations  which  we  will 

they  occur. 

with  the  BTA  is  deeply 
have  any  questions  or 
reel  free  to  contact  me  in 
)  287-3826. 


W]A 


stite 


lUUAM  F.  JOFFROY.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Consumers  Union. 
Washington.  DC,  Apnl  17. 1991. 


Aucus:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
Union  recently  sent  to 


Ambassador  Carla  Hills,  the  U.S.  Special 
Trade  Representative.  The  letter  states  our 
support  for  extension  of  the  "Fast  Track" 
procedure  by  which  the  Congress  considers 
approval  of  international  trade  agreements. 
Fast  Track  is  the  procedure  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  use  m  considering  ratification  of  a 
new  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

I  urge  you.  for  the  reasons  stated  in  both 
that  letter  and  this,  to  vote  against  resolu- 
tions that  would  block  the  extension  of  Fast 
Titick.  Fast  Track  may  be  essential  to  the 
very  continuation  of  the  Uruguay  Round  ne- 
gotiations on  the  GATT.  All  others  of  the 
nearly  100  GATT  negotiating  teams  except 
our  own  are  authorized  to  enter  into  final 
agreements  at  the  negotiating  table.  No 
changes  to  the  final  text  can  be  made  by  the 
parliamentary  process  of  any  other  GATT 
partner.  For  this  reason,  both  comity  and 
common  sense  make  it  highly  unlikely  oth- 
ers will  continue  negotiations  if  they  are 
bound  by  their  agreements  but  our  commit- 
ments are  subject  to  subsequent  reservations 
that  would  require  additional  rounds  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

You  have  by  now  received  a  letter  from 
various  other  consumer  and  environmental 
groups  opposed  to  Fast  Track.  You  may  won- 
der why  Consumers  Union  differs  from  sev- 
eral of  its  sister  organizations  on  this  issue. 
The  difference  is  one  of  emphasis,  but  it  is 
important. 

Those  opposed  to  Fast  Track  have  ad- 
dressed almost  exclusively  the  concern  that 
the  text  of  the  GATT  agreement  and/or  the 
accompanying  implementing  provisions  will 
include  major  revisions  of  U.S.  health,  safety 
and  environmental  laws.  We  share  these  con- 
cerns. We.  too.  would  oppose  a  final  agree- 
ment that  makes  such  drastic  changes.  How- 
ever, we  understand  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case. 

Further,  we  give  great  weight  to  the  im- 
portance that  GATT  plays  in  assuring  lower 
consumer  prices.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  Congressional  approval  proce- 
dure will  permit  a  GATT  agreement  we  can 
support  to  pass,  unfettered  by  special  inter- 
est reservations  that  would  be  the  death  of 
the  agreement. 

For  these  reasons.  I  again  urge  you  to  vote 
NO  on  resolutions  to  block  Fast  Track  ex- 
tension. Fast  Track  is  a  likely  prerequisite 
to  continuation  of  Uruguay  Round  negotia- 
tions. And  it  is  the  only  assurance  against 
encumbrance  of  an  acceptable  GATT  agree- 
ment with  special  interest  reservations  that 
would  kill  a  negotiated  final  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Silbergeld. 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.. 
Washington.  DC,  Apnl  17.  J 991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  On  behalf  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  Co..  I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  ex- 
tension of  the  "fast-track"  approval  process 
for  negotiated  trade  agreements. 

The  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  Ulks  and  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  U.S. -Mexico  free  trade 
agreement  offer  significant  potential  for  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  U.S.  goods. 
Without  fast  track,  the  GATT  talks  would 
come  to  a  halt  and  negotiations  with  Mexico 
would  not  even  get  off  the  ground. 

Elxtension  of  the  fast  track  is  consistent 
with  ongoing  U.S.  efforts  to  promote  free 
and  open  international  trade  in  goods  and 
services.  Exports  are  driving  our  economic 


growth,  and  expansion  of  international  trade 
is  critical  to  future  growth  in  our  economy, 
employment  and  standard  of  living. 

Support  for  the  extension  of  fast  track 
does  not  translate  into  support  for  any  spe- 
cific trade  agreement.  Any  final  negotiated 
product  must  be  judged,  up  or  down,  on  its 
own  merits. 

Again,  please  support  the  I*resident's  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  the  fast-track  proc- 
ess. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Randy  Aires, 
Vice  President. 

The  LiMrrED,  Inc., 
Columbus,  OH.  April  22, 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  As  you  know. 
President  Bush's  Track  Negotiating  Author- 
ity expires  on  June  1.  If  the  President  and 
his  negotiators  don't  receive  the  extension 
the  President  has  requested,  we  can  say 
goodbye  to  the  prospects  for  a  new  GATT 
agreement.  And  all  Americans  will  lose. 

As  a  retailer.  I  know  just  how  important 
free  trade  is  for  The  Limited's  3.900  stores. 
72.000  employees  and  millions  of  customers. 
Nearly  20  million  Americans  are  engaged  in 
the  retail  trades,  and  they  generated  about 
$1.8  trillion  in  sales  in  1990  alone.  (This 
translates  into  significant  sales  tax  revenues 
for  most  states,  too.)  Currently,  inter- 
national trade  restrictions  on  clothing  alone 
cost  the  average  U.S.  family  $250  per  year, 
lower-income  consumers  find  their  purchas- 
ing power  cut  by  3  percent  or  more  as  prices 
on  sweaters,  socks,  shirts  and  pants  get 
jacked  up  by  30  to  50  percent  by  the  lack  of 
free  trades. 

But  beyond  our  business,  a  GATT  collapse 
could  cause  severe  damage  to  American  agri- 
culture, high  technology,  even  services.  Na- 
tionwide, increasing  exports  accounted  for 
about  75  percent  of  our  economic  growth  last 
year.  This  year,  export  expansion  is  what's 
preventing  the  recession  from  deepening. 
And  a  new  GATT  could  increase  our  coun- 
try's GNP  by  an  estimated  $300-400  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  So  there  can't  be  much  doubt 
about  the  possible  benefits  from  a  new  Uru- 
guay Round  Agreement  or  a  Free  Trade 
Agreement  with  Mexico. 

If  there  is  no  Fast  Track,  the  only  winners 
will  be  narrow  protectionist  interests:  the 
American  companies  that  charge  consumers 
for  their  inefficiencies,  and  the  foreign  in- 
dustries afraid  to  compete  with  American 
goods. 

When  it's  time  to  vote  on  the  extension  of 
the  Fast  Track  Negotiating  Authority.  I 
hope  you'll  be  on  the  side  of  the  American 
consumer.  .  .  .  and  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  entire  country. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  H.  Wexner, 

Chairman. 

Coalition  for  Trade  Expansion. 

April  22,  1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  undersigned 
companies,  organizations,  trade  associations 
and  consumer  groups  urge  you  to  support  the 
extenion  of  fast-track  procedures  for  Con- 
gressional review  of  trade  agreements.  With- 
out fast-track  procedures  multilateral  and 
bilateral  negotiations  to  open  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  export  would  grind  to  a  halt. 
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In  1988.  Congress  enacted  comprehensive 
legislation  to  enhance  our  ability  to  secure 
market  access  for  U.S.  goods,  services,  and 
agriculture.  Fast-track  authority,  extensive 
consultation  procedures  and  specific  nego- 
tiating objectives  were  a  key  part  of  Con- 
gress' program.  It  would  undercut  U.S.  mar- 
ket-opening initiatives  to  abandon  this 
course  now. 

Our  support  for  the  fast-track  procedures 
does  not  imply  we  will  support  final  agree- 
ments. We  will  only  support  agreements  that 
are  in  the  U.S.  national  and  commercial  in- 
terest. To  ensure  this  outcome,  we  intend  to 
consult  extensively  with  you  and  the  U.S. 
negotiators. 

We  hope  that  you  will  support  this  con- 
structive and  balanced  approach  to  the  re- 
duction and  elimination  of  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers. 

ADAPSO,  The  Computer  Software  and 
Services  Industry  Association. 

AES  Interconnect, 

A&M  Cabinets  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

AM-MEX,  International  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A. P.O. A.  (Antimony  Products  of  America). 

AT&T. 

AT&T  International  Communication  Serv- 
ices of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Abbott  Laboratories. 

The  Advance  Group  of  Nogales.  Arizona. 

Aerospace  Industries  Association. 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Alcalosa  Forwarding. 

ALCOA. 

Allied-Signal  Inc. 

Amax,  Inc. 

America  West  Industries  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

American  Association  of  Exporters  and  Im- 
porters. 

American  Brands,  Inc. 

American  Business  Conference. 

American  Business  Council  of  the  Gulf 
Countries. 

American  Commercial  Line. 

American  Cyanamid  Co. 

American  Electric  Power  Company,  Inc. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

American  Express  Company. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  International  Group. 

American  League  for  Exports  and  Security 
Assistance. 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

American  Redemption  Systems  of  Nogales, 
Arizona. 

American  West  Industries. 

AMSPEC  Corp. 

Anchor  Advanced  Products. 

Anchor  Glass  Container  Corporation. 

Andrew  &  Williamson  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

ARICO,  Inc. 

ARCO. 

Arical  Paper  Products. 

Arizona  Products  Co. 

Arizona  Public  Service,  Inc.  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

Arizona  Western  College. 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc. 

Artesian  Ice,  Inc. 

Arthur  Andersen  Worldwide  Organization. 

Asea  Brown  Boveri,  Inc. 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

Assemble  in  Mexico  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

Automatic  Products  Co. 

Automatic  Toll  Systems,  Inc. 

Automotive  Parts  Exchange. 

Avant,  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Avla  Athletic  Footwear/Apparel. 


BCI,  Inc. 

B&H  Refrigeration  and  Solar. 

BP  America  Inc. 

B&P  Bridge  Company  of  Weslaco. 

Badger  Meter  Co.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Bali  Company  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Bank  of  America. 

Bankers  Trust  Company. 

C.R.  Bard  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Robert  F.  Barnes  Customs  Broker. 

Baxter  International  Inc. 

Beer  Institute. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 

Berg  Steel  Pipe  Corporation. 

Teddy  Bertuca  Company. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

Bingham  Equipment  Co. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Corporation. 

Blackhawk  Automotive,  Inc.  of  Nogales, 
Arizona. 

The  Boeing  Company. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation. 

Border  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Border  Service  Sales. 

Border  Trade  Alliance. 

Bose  Corporation  of  Yuma.  Arizona. 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company. 

Britain's  Steel  and  Supplies. 

Brown  and  Root,  Inc. 

Brown-Forman  Corporation. 

Brownsville  &  Matamoros  Bridge  Com- 
pany. 

Bruce  Church,  Inc. 

Bryan,  Gonzalez  Vargas  y  Gonzalez  Baz. 

Bud  of  California  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

The  Business  Roundtable. 

Butler  Paper  Company  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

CCIA,  Computer  &  Communications  Indus- 
try Association. 

CNC  Systems  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

CPC  International. 

CSX  Corporation. 

Calexlco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cal-State  Lumber  Sales.  Inc. 

Cameron  County  International  Toll  Bridge. 

Campbell  Soup  Company. 

Caribbean  Latin  American  Action. 

Carlson  Systems  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Carroll  Brill-Cinema  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

Casework  Systems  and  Millwork. 

Caterpillar  Inc. 

Central  57  Imp.  &  Exp.  of  Eagle  Pass. 
Texas. 

Central  Power  &  Light  of  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Eagle  Pass. 
Texas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Chamberlain  Distributing  Inc. 

The  Chamberlain  Group  Inc.  of  Nogales. 
Arizona. 

Champion  International  Corporation. 

Charcoal  Grill  of  Elagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation. 

Chemical  Banking  Corporation. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

Chevron  Corporation. 

CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation. 

CIGNA  Corporation. 

Circle  K  Food  Stores  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Citation  Carolina  Company. 

CITICORP. 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy. 

City  of  Weslaco. 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Inc. 

Coalition  of  Service  Industries. 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Coexport  International.  Inc. 

Coldwell  Banker  of  San  Diego,  California. 

Coleman  Products  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Collectron  of  Arizona,  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 


The  Columbia  Gas  System.  Inc. 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 

Computer  and  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

ConAgra,  Inc. 

Construction  Industry  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Consumer  Alert  Advocate. 

Consumers  for  World  Trade. 

Control  Data  Corporation. 

Con-Way  Western  Express  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 

Cooper  Industries,  Inc. 

Copper    State    Analytical    Lab,    Inc.    of 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

Cosmetic,  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Associa- 
tion. 

Council  of  the  Americas. 

Culiacan  Produce  Company,  Inc. 

Dana  Corporation. 

Dayton-Hudson  Corporation. 

Deere  &  Company. 

Del  Rio  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

Del  Rio  Hotel  of  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

Deloitte  and  Touche  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

Delta  Product  Co.  of  Arizona  of  Nogales, 
Arizona. 

The  Deseret  Co.  of  Nogales.  Arizona. 

The  Dial  Corpyoration. 

A.B.  Dick  Products  Co.  of  Tucson  (Nogales, 
Arizona). 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 

Blake  Dobbins. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

Dreamland  Bedding  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corporation. 

Duthitt  Steel  &  Supply,  Inc. 

ECS,  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours. 

E.  Pass  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

E.  Pass  &  P.N.  Bus. 

Eagle  Grocery  &  Market. 

Eagle  Lumber  Co. 

Eagle  Pass  Bridge  System. 

Eagle  Pass  Ins.  Larry  Wheeler. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Eaton  Corporation. 

Jack  Eckerd  Corporation. 

Electronic  Industries  Association. 

Electronic   Interconnect   System,    Inc.    of 
Nogales.  Arizona. 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 

El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Emergency      Committee      for      American 
Trade. 

Emerson  Electric  Company. 

Emery  Worldwide  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Enron. 

Equitable  Life. 

Exxon  Corporation. 

FMC  Corporation. 

Federal  Express  Corporation. 

First  Chicago  Corporation. 

First  Interstate  Bank  Ltd. 

Arturo  F.  Flores  Trading  Co. 

Fluor  Corporation. 

Footwear    Distributors    and    Retailers    of 
America. 

Foster  Grant  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Frank's  Distributing  Inc. 

Fritz  Bottling  Co.  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Frontier  State  Bank  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texsis. 

Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

G.A.C.  Produce  Co. 

GTE  Corporation. 

Mike  Garcia  Inc. 

Gaylord  Container  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 

GENCORP. 

General  Dynamics  of  Harlingen,  Texas. 
General  Electric  Company  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 
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Instr  iment  Corp.,  Jerrold  Division 


Inc. 
Corporation. 

Corporation. 
Company. 

Corp.  of  Nogales,  Ari- 

Machlne  Works  of  Yuma.  Arizona. 


Inc. 


Servs. 
D.B.A. 


Inc. 


Corporation. 
Company. 
Inc. 
Care. 


Int  imatlonal. 


General 
of  Nobles.  Ari4)na 

General  Mills 

General  Motors 

Genetech,  Inc 

Georgria-Pacifjc 

The  Gillette 

Charles  E.  Gijlman 
zona. 

Gilpin's 

Glaxo  Inc. 

Glen  Curtis 

Gonzalez  Custfcms 

Roberto  Gonzalez 

T.C.  Gonzalez 

Gowan  Compafay 

Gray.  Cary,  A  nes 

Greater  Detro  t 

Growers  Distrfbuting 

Grubb&  Ellis 

H.M.  Distributors 

Halliburton  Ci  impany 

Hallmark  Car^s 

Handling 

Hansberger  Electric 

Harlingen  £ 

Al  Harris  Cornbany 

Harris  Corpon  ,ti 

Harsco  Corpor  ition 

Daniel  B.  Hasti 

Hawker  Pacifip 

Hazchem 
Nogales.  Arizon; 

Hershey  Foods 

Hewlett- Packird 

Highway 

Hillaven  Healtpi 

Honeywell.  In 

Household 

Houston  Inter^iational 

Human  Inc 

Hytronics  W 

IBM  Corporation 

IMEC 

rrr  Corporati 

Ice  Produce 

Ingersoll-Ran< 

Inland  Steel 

Intel  Corporal  i 

The  Intellectviil 

International 
Arizona. 

International 

International 

International 

The  International 

International 

J&A  Products, 

Javid  Industries 

Jeffer's  Electr  Dnics 

Jennings,  Eng  itrand 

Jeyco  Produce 

William  F 
of  Nogales,  Arizona 

Johnson  &,  Johnson. 

Wilson  Jones 

Valentin  Juve 

K-Mart  Corpoi  ation 

KPMG  Peat  M  irwick 

Kaliroy  Produ  :e 

Kellogg  Company 

Kimberly-' 

Kirk  Enterpri^s 

Kroger  Compa  ay 

L.B.Q.  Fruit  St 

LTV  Corporation 

La  Villa  de 

Lee's 

Lipoco 

Lisa,  Inc. 

Litton  Industries. 

Los  Ebanos 

Luce,  Forward 

M&Mof 


ngs.  Inc. 
Inc. 
Environmental  Services,  Inc.  of 
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&  Frye. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
International,  Inc. 


Inc. 

Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 


Bank. 

Distributors, 
on. 


of  Yuma,  Arizona. 
Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 


>n. 
Distributors,  Inc. 

Corporation. 
Industries, 
on. 

Property  Committee. 
Assemblers,  Inc.  of  Nogales, 

Sank  of  Commerce. 
:;ontract  Carriers, 
franchise  Association. 

Investment  Alliance. 
Paper  Company. 
Inc. 
of  Nogales.  Arizona, 
of  Nogales,  Arizona, 
and  Henrickson. 
Company,  Inc. 
Jdffroy,  Ins.  Customs  Brokers 


(if 


Nogales,  Arizona. 
Inc. 


Clar  k  Corporation. 


Produce  Company,  Inc. 


'  Pa  ris. 
Manufac  turing.  Inc. 


.  Inc. 
International  Ferry. 
,  Hamilton,  Scrlpps. 
,  Arizona. 


MTN  Coalition. 

Made  in  Mexico  of  San  Diego,  California. 

Magnetic  Metals  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Mandel/Amerifresh. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Corporation. 

Benito  Martinez  G,  Inc. 

Rogelio  D.  Martinez  Inc. 

Maverick  Arms,  Inc. 

Maverick  County. 

Maverick  County  Development  Corp. 

Maverick  County  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil. 

McAllen-Hldalgo-Reynosa  Bridge. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

McElhaney  Cattle  Co. 

McKesson  Corporation. 

Mead  Corporation. 

Melton  Associates  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Mercantile  Bank,  N.A. 

Mexico-Texas  Bridge  Owners  Association. 

Meyer  Tomatoes. 

Mid-America  Committee. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

Mohawk  Wholesale  &  Equip  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

Molex  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Monsanto  Company. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

NCNB  Corporation. 

NCR  Corpwration. 

Nalco  Chemical  Company. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Stevedores. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

The  National  Plant  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Printing  Equipment  and  Supply 
Association. 

National  Retail  Federation. 

Naumann/Hobbs  Material  Handling,  Inc.  of 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

The  New  England  Council,  Inc. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

The  New  York  City  Partnership. 

Nogales-Santa  Cruz  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Nogales-Santa  Cruz  County  Economic  De- 
velopment Foundation. 

North  American  Export  Grain  Association. 

NYNEX  Corporation. 

Odyssey  of  America/Yuma. 

Offshore  Factories,  Inc. 

Olin  Corporation. 

Q.C.  Onics  of  Harlingen,  Texas. 

Otay  Mesa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

PPG  Industries.  Inc. 

Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Customs  Brokers 
and  Freight  Forwarders  Assn.,  Inc. 

Palenque  Produce  Distributors,  Inc. 

Pasquinelli  Produce  Co. 

Paxton,  Shreve  and  Hays. 

Penn  Neon  Sign  Co.,  Inc. 

J.C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 

PepsiCo,  Inc. 

Perkin-Elmer  Corporation. 

D.D.C.  Pertec  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation. 

Philip  Mon-is  Companies  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 

R.A.  Pina  &  Associates  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 

Bill  Polkinhorn,  Inc.,  Customs  Brokers. 

Porter  International. 

Power  One. 

Premium  Produce  Distributors,  Inc. 

Prestolite  Wire  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

PRE- VENT  Tronics  Corp.  of  Nogales.  Ari- 
zona. 

Price  Waterhouse  World  Firm. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 

Pro  Trade  Group. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

Quality  Tile  Distributors. 

Quantum  Manufacturing  of  San  Diego, 
California. 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc. 

Reader's  Digest  Association. 

Reebok  International  Ltd. 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coalition. 

Revenue  Markets,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Rio  Grande  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Rio  Grande  Resources,  Inc. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Roadway  Services  Inc. 

The  Rockport  Company,  Incorporated. 

Rockwell  International. 

Rohm  and  Haas  Company. 

A.F.  Romero  &  Co.,  Inc.  Customs  Brokers. 

Romic  Chemical  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Kim  Rothschild  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Russell  Coil  Co..  Inc.  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Ryder  Systems.  Inc. 

Samsonite  Corp. 

Sandia  Distributors. 

San  Diego  Customs  Brokers  Association. 

San  Diego  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

San  Luis  Distributors,  Inc. 

San  Rafael  Distributing,  Inc. 

Sante  Fe  Pacific  Corporation. 

Sanyo  North  America  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Scott  Paper  Company. 

Sea-Land  Services,  Inc. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

Security  Pacific  Bank  Corporation. 

Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 

Bill  Shannon  Dist.  Co. 

Shape  Magnetronics  Co.  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 

Shell  Oil  Company. 

A.O.  Smith  Corporation. 

Solar  Turbines  Incorporated. 

S.P.R.  Sonora. 

Sound  Investments  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

The  Southern  Company. 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation. 

Southwestern  Motor  Transportation. 

Southwestern  Steel  Col,  Inc.  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

Southwestern  Systems  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

S[)arkle  Ice  of  Yuma,  Arizona 

Spectra  Star  Kites,  Inc. 

Springs  Industries. 

Starr-Camargo  Bridge  Company. 

Starr  County  Industrial  Foundation. 

Starr  County  International  Bridge  System. 

Starr  Produce  Company. 

Startex,  Inc. 

Stillman  &  Wynman,  Inc. 

Sucasa  Produce.  Inc. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Sun  River  Distributing  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Super  Value  Stores,  Inc. 

TRW  Inc. 

TSE  Brakes. 

T&T  Ind.  Mario  De  La  Cabada. 

Telecommunications  Industry  Association. 

Tenneco  Inc. 

Tepeyac  Produce  Company. 

Texaco  Inc. 

Texas  Apparel. 

Texas  Instruments  Incorporated. 

Texas  Metals,  Inc. 

3M  Company. 

Time  Warner  Inc. 

Tradeways  Ltd. 
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Trammel  Crow  of  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Travellers. 

Triple  E  Produce  Corporation. 

Tucson  Scale  &  Food  Ekjuipment. 

Turner  Laboratories  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Tusonix.  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

U.S.  WEST.  Inc. 

USX  Corporation. 

Union  Camp  Corporation. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Union  Pacific  Corporation. 

The  Unisource  Corp.  of  Nogales.  Arizona. 

UNISYS  Corporation. 

United  Iron  Works  &  Truck. 

United  Manufacturing,  Inc.  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 

United  Parcel  Service. 

United  States  Association  of  Importers  of 
Textiles  and  Apparel. 

U.S.  Council  for  International  Business. 

U.S.  Council  of  the  Mexico-U.S.  Business 
Committee. 

United  Technologies  Control  System  of 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

United  Technologies  Corporation. 

Unocal  Corporation. 

The  Upjohn  Company. 

Valencia  International  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Ar- 
izona. 

Valley  Ekjuipment  Corp.,  Inc. 

Valley  Mattress  &  Upholstery. 

Valve  Manufacturers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Varian  Associates. 

Verbatim  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Vertel  International  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

VIRCO. 

Walbre  Corp.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Warnaco  Inc. 

Warner-Lambert  Company. 

Waste  Management,  Inc. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

Wellton  Mohawk  Irrigation  &  Drainage 
District. 

West  Cap,  Co.  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

West  Coast  Industries,  Inc.  of  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona. 

Western  Maquiladora  Trade  Association  of 
San  Diego,  California. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Whirlpool  Corporation. 

Wickstrom  Chevrolet  Co.  of  Elagle  Pass, 
Texas. 

The  Williams  Companies,  Inc. 

J.K.  Wilson  Produce  Company. 

Winchester  Electronics  Div.,  Litton  Inc.  of 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

Charles  A.  Winn,  Inc.  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Wohler  Imports,  Inc. 

World  Trade  Association  of  San  Diego, 
California. 

Xerox  Corporation. 

Yuma  Daily  Sun. 

Yuma  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Yuma  Truss  Co. 

Yuma  Wore  Center. 

Zenith  Electronics  Corporation. 

Zero  Tariffs  Coalition. 

Price  Waterhouse, 
New  York.  NY.  April  24.  1991. 
Hon.  Max  S.  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Max:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
support  the  extension  of  "fast-track"  proce- 
dures for  Congressional  review  and  approval 
of  international  trade  agreements  by  voting 
against  legislation  which  disapproves  this 
authority.  Fast-track,  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  1,  1991,  is  critical  to  furthering  negotia- 
tions on  several  trade  agreements  vital  to 
this   nation's   economic   interests.    Without 


fast-track,  the  "Uruguay  Round"  will  col- 
lapse and  the  North  America  Free  Trade  ne- 
gotiations including  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  will  not  begin. 

Fast-track  authority  gives  U.S.  nego- 
tiators the  same  bargaining  power  as  their 
counterparts,  that  is,  the  ability  to  ensure 
that  the  agreement  reached  internationally 
would  be  the  agreement  voted  on  at  home — 
and  thereby  assures  that  they  are  not  at  a 
disadvantage  at  the  negotiating  table.  Ex- 
tending fast-track  would  in  no  way  diminish 
Congress'  ability  to  express  its  views  and  re- 
ject any  agreement  it  believes  is  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  competi- 
tiveness of  this  nation  now  and  in  the  years 
to  come.  To  maintain  and  enhance  American 
competitiveness,  I  urge  you  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  fast-track  procedures. 
Sincerely, 

Shaun  F.  O'Malley, 
Chairman  and  Senior  Partner. 

Pfizer  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  April  24,  1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Max:  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  about 
our  concerns  regarding  intellectual  property 
protection  in  Mexico,  there  have  been  some 
positive  developments  that  have  led  Pfizer  to 
strongly  support  the  extension  of  Fast 
Track.  The  pharmaceutical  industry  as  a 
whole  shares  this  view. 

It  seem  that  our  efforts  to  communicate 
our  concerns  with  the  proposed  Mexican  pat- 
ent law  to  our  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  have  been  successful.  We  are 
now  confident  that  Ambassador  Hills  is  com- 
mitted to  achieving  acceptable  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  believe  a  strong  intellec- 
tual property  law  will  be  enacted  in  Mexico. 

Given  these  developments  and  the  substan- 
tial benefits  to  our  industry  that  would  re- 
sult from  a  strong  international  intellectual 
property  agreement,  1  firmly  believe  nego- 
tiations to  complete  the  Uruguay  Round  and 
a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
must  proceed.  For  that  we  need  Fast  Track. 
It  is  a  negotiation  process  that  has  served  us 
well  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
trade  agreements  that  will  continue  to  serve 
the  long  term  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  short.  Pfizer  and  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry believe  Fast  Track  extension  is  essen- 
tial and  strongly  urge  you  to  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  T.  Pratt.  Jr. 

Citicorp  Citibank. 
Washington,  DC.  April  25. 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 

U.S.    Senate.    Senate    Hart    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  that  you  support  President  Bush's  re- 
quest for  extension  of  "Fast  Track"  trade 
negotiating  authority.  Fast  Track  is  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  completion  of  both  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  negotiations  and  a 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

We  at  Citicorp  consider  this  issue  from 
both  a  global  and  a  domestic  perspective.  We 
are  active  in  96  countries  around  the  world, 
with  more  than  40.000  employees  throughout 
the  U.S.  Our  added  competitiveness  in  for- 
eign markets  will  strengthen  our  corpora- 
tion. Increasing  our  ability  to  sustain  and 
create  jobs  in  the  U.S.  It  will  also  increase 
our  ability  to  provide  global  financial  sup- 
port, when  needed,  to  Montana  companies. 


Both  the  Uruguay  Round  and  the  NAFTA 
are  of  prime  importance  to  the  financial 
services  industry  in  general,  and  to  Citicorp 
in  particular.  If  successfully  completed,  the 
Uruguay  Round  would  provide  the  GATT 
with  its  first  ever  agreement  on  financial 
services.  U.S.  banks  would  then  have  the 
ability  to  do  business  in  countries  that  have 
denied  us  access  for  decades.  Likewise,  the 
NAFTA  could  eliminate  barriers  in  the  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  banking  systems  that  have 
kept  us  from  freely  competing  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

A  successful  GATT  Round  could  net  U.S. 
businesses  up  to  $300  billion  over  the  next 
decade  by  opening  up  markets  for  our  goods 
and  services,  and  by  reducing  existing  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers.  The  NAFTA  would 
create  a  market  of  360  million  consumers 
with  an  annual  GNP  of  $6  trillion  and  a  com- 
bined output  25%  larger  than  the  European 
Common  Market.  But  without  Fast  Track 
authority,  both  the  Uruguay  Round  and  the 
NAFTA  will  surely  fail,  and  we  will  will  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  complete  two  of  the 
most  significant  trade  agreements  in  the 
post-War  era. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Wells. 

Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.. 
Edison.  NJ,  April  30,  1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  On  behalf  of  Sea- 
Land  Service,  Inc.  I  want  to  urge  your  sup- 
port for  the  Administration's  request  for  an 
extension  of  the  "fast  track"  legislative  pro- 
cedure that  will  allow  it  to  pursue  inter- 
national trade  agreements  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  CSX  Cor- 
poration, is  the  largest  U.S. -flag  container 
shipping  company  and  a  world  leader  in 
intermodal  freight  transportation  and  relat- 
ed services.  Sea-Land  operates  more  than  70 
containerships  in  U.S.  and  foreign  trades, 
supported  by  an  extensive  transport  network 
serving  70  countries  and  territories  world- 
wide. 

Sea-Land  supports  an  extension  of  "fast 
track"  authority  in  the  firm  belief  that 
without  it,  the  U.S.  would  not  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  in  good  faith  and 
as  a  consequence,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
negotiate  at  all.  Without  an  expedited  and 
proscribed  legislative  procedure  of  the  sort 
offered  by  "fast  track."  our  trading  partners 
would  have  no  assurance  that  any  mutually 
agreed  international  pact  would  be  accepted 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  Intact,  or  even  consid- 
ered in  a  timely  fashion. 

Sea-Land  believes  "fast  track"  offers  ex- 
tensive opportunity  for  the  involvement  of 
Congress  in  the  negotiating  process — oppor- 
tunity carefully  delineated  by  the  Congress 
itself  when  it  first  drafted  and  approved  the 
procedure.  For  example,  the  procedure  re- 
quires the  President  to  notify  Congress  90 
days  in  advance  of  his  intent  to  sign  an 
agreement.  During  this  period  Congress  can 
thoroughly  review  all  provisions  of  the 
agreement  and  request  changes  before  the 
negotiations  are  concluded.  Strong  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  a  given  proposal  will  sig- 
nal the  President  that,  absent  a  modification 
to  address  the  problem,  the  entire  trade 
agreement  could  be  jeopardized  under  the 
"up"  or  "down"  vote  that  is  required.  No  Ad- 
ministration would  be  willing  to  risk  such  an 
outcome  without  making  a  monumental  ef- 
fort to  assuage  the  concerns  of  Congress. 
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Trade  Agreement  and  the  extension  of  fast- 
track  authority.  NAAC  chairman,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block, 
today  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Task  Force 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  support  of  fast-track  authority  and  a 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  NAAC  is  made  up  of  national  and  re- 
gional agriculture  and  agribusiness  leaders. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  U.S.  agriculture 
with  a  "focal  point"  on  American  agri- 
culture's stake  in  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
the  world's  emerging  economies,  and  as  a 
means  to  build  national  policy  consensus  on 
critical  international  issues  confronting  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  leaders. 

Secretary  Block's  testimony,  followed  by  a 
list  of  the  Task  Force  members,  is  attached 
herewith: 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  R. 
BLOCK 

This  testimony  is  on  behalf  of  the  NAAC's 
Task  Force  on  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

Time  to  engage  the  world  economic  challenge 

All  thoughtful  Americans  understand  the 
crucial  and  rapidly  growing  importance  of 
overall  global  economic  growth  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  well-being.  Although  the 
general  world-wide  move  toward  freer  mar- 
kets is  in  many  respects  a  victory  resulting 
in  part  from  a  steadfast  American  foreign 
policy  since  1945,  this  development  also  con- 
stitutes a  challenge. 

Specifically.  Americans  must  decide 
whether  they  are  willing  to  embrace  a  global 
view  of  business  and  international  econom- 
ics; the  alternative,  the  adoption  of  protec- 
tionism and  economic  Isolationism,  will  lead 
to  trade  wars  from  which  no  nation,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  will  benefit.  A  study 
by  the  USTR  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  exports  to  the  U.S.  economy  when  it  stat- 
ed that  "since  the  Uruguay  Round  was  start- 
ed in  1986,  export  expansion  has  been  respon- 
sible for  40  percent  of  total  growth  in  U.S. 
GNP.  In  1990.  export  growth  accounted  for  88 
percent  of  U.S.  economic  growth." 

Foreign  trade  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  our  farm  and  agribusiness  sectors. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  were  more  than 
$40  billion  in  fiscal  1990. 

The  production  from  25-30  percent  of  U.S. 
harvested  crop  acreage  is  exported  each  year. 

About  a  fifth  of  farmers'  cash  receipts 
come  from  exports. 

Exports  of  farm  commodities  support  a 
half-million  farm  jobs,  plus  another  half-mil- 
lion nonfarm  jobs  in  processing,  packing,  and 
shipping  agricultural  exports. 

Over  half  of  some  U.S.  crops,  such  as 
wheat,  rice,  almonds,  and  sorghum,  are  pro- 
duced for  the  export  market. 

U.S.  agriculture  is  inseparably  linked  to 
the  global  marketplace.  Future  growth  in  de- 
mand for  U.S.  products  will  largely  be  out- 
side the  United  States.  Reliance  on  our  rel- 
atively stagnant  domestic  markets  will  re- 
sult in  a  shrinking  agricultural  industry. 
Over  the  next  twenty  years,  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation will  add  30  million  people.  The  world 
population  will  grow  by  nearly  two  billion, 
and  90  percent  of  that  growth  will  occur  in 
less  developed  countries  where  food  needs 
are  greatest. 

The  Importance  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement 

1.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  healthy  and  cooper- 
ative development  of  the  American,  Cana- 
dian, and  Mexican  economies,  since  it  would 
enhance  the  flow  of  goods,  services,  and  in- 


vestment between  the  three  countries  while 
also  creating  millions  of  jobs. 

2.  The  existence  of  this  free  trade  zone, 
with  its  365  million  consumers  and  a  total 
output  of  $6  trillion,  would  spur  the  U.S. 
economy,  while  also  promoting  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  two  closest  neighbors,  a  de- 
velopment that  is  also  In  our  own  Interest. 

3.  Since  1980,  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  and 
Canada  have  doubled,  going  from  555.3  billion 
to  Jill. 4  billion.  U.S. -Mexico  bilateral  farm 
trade  reached  a  record  level  of  $5.1  billion  in 
1990,  about  $150  million  higher  than  1989  and 
nearly  $1.0  billion  higher  than  in  1988.  Mex- 
ico was  our  largest  supplier  of  agricultural 
imports  (after  Canada),  with  total  shipments 
of  a  record  $2.6  billion  in  1990.  Mexican  agri- 
cultural imports  include:  livestock,  poultry 
and  poultry  products,  feed  grains,  especially 
com  and  sorghum,  oilseeds,  protein  meals, 
and  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

4.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  var- 
ied fairly  dramatically  during  the  1980s,  fall- 
ing from  about  $2.5  billion  in  the  early  1980s 
to  $1.0-$1.2  billion  in  1986-87.  before  rising  to 
a  record  level  of  $2.7  billion  in  1989.  Many  ag- 
ricultural imports  from  Mexico  are  com- 
plementary products  in  that  they  are  not 
produced  in  the  U.S.  or  produced  in  only  lim- 
ited amounts,  i.e.  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  etc. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  covering  a  region 
from  the  Yukon  to  the  Yucatan  would  give 
U.S.  exporters  greatly  increased  access  to  a 
Mexican  market  of  88  million  consumers, 
who  by  the  year  2000  are  expected  to  number 
100  million.  50%  of  Mexico's  population  is 
under  15.  Teenagers'  and  young  adults'  food 
requirements  are  higher  than  those  of  other 
age  groups. 

6.  Thus,  the  United  States  has  within  its 
reach  the  exciting  opportunity  to  create  a 
great  economic  partnership  that  provides 
long-term  prosperity  to  all  three  countries 
and  helps  all  three  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  global  markets  of  the  future. 

The  concerns  of  those  skeptical  of  NAFTA 
should  be  addressed 
There  are  reasonable  people  who  do  not  yet 
recognize  the  importance  of  a  NAFTA.  Many 
of  their  concerns  focus  on  issues  related  to 
health  standards,  labor  laws,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to 
note  that: 

1.  Uniform  health  regulations  across  an  in- 
tegrated market  should  improve  food  quality 
and  safety.  The  U.S.  is  not  about  to  abandon 
its  food  safety  laws.  The  Mexicans  are  mak- 
ing great  strides  toward  updating  their  envi- 
ronmental standards — those  differences  still 
remaining  can  be  addressed  and  resolved  by 
bilateral  talks  between  the  nations. 

2.  A  healthier  Mexican  economy  will  great- 
ly increase  the  number  of  new  jobs  in  Mex- 
ico. 

3.  Environmentally-protective  policies  can 
best  be  implemented  when  the  implementing 
government  has  a  healthy,  growing  econ- 
omy. Once  the  FTA  stimulates  growth  in  the 
Mexican  economy,  the  increasing  numbers  of 
employed  and  more  financially  comfortable 
Mexicans  will  constitute  a  natural  domestic 
environmental  constituency  in  Mexico.  By 
working  to  improve  Mexico's  standard  of  liv- 
ing, we  will  also  be  providing  them  the  op)- 
portunity  to  improve  their  environmental 
safety  standards. 

Thus,  a  mutually  beneficial  NAFTA  can  be 
worked  out  through  commitment,  dedication 
and  belief  in  the  overall  goals  that  can  be 
achieved.  The  crucial  importance  of  these 
goals  requires  that  differences  and  problems 
be  resolved  by  people  committed  to  building 
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a  better  world  through  economic  growth  and 
freedom. 

The  importance  of  fast-track  negotiations 

An  extension  of  the  U.S.  fast  track  author- 
ity Is  a  prerequisite  for  continued  negotia- 
tions in  the  GATT  and  for  commencing  talks 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  on  a  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement.  Without  fast 
track,  any  negotiated  package  sent  to  Con- 
gress is  subject  to  multiple  amendments 
which  could  unravel  the  entire  agreement. 
Specifically,  without  fast  track,  our  nego- 
tiators cannot  assure  our  negotiating  part- 
ners that  the  deal  they  agree  to  will  be  the 
one  that  will  be  voted  on  by  Congress.  With- 
out that  assurance,  foreign  governments  are 
reluctant  to  give  their  bottom  line  knowing 
that  the  deal  could  be  reopened.  Our  nego- 
tiating partners  will  not  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  if  they  know  that  Congress 
will  probably  amend  any  agree  package,  thus 
upsetting  the  balance  of  concessions  and 
benefits  that  made  the  package  acceptable 
to  all  parties  in  the  first  place. 

Most  important,  as  part  of  the  fast  track 
process,  the  administration  will  cooperate 
with  the  Congress  during  the  negotiation, 
approval,  and  implementation  of  trade 
agreements.  To  ensure  input  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  private  sector,  the  fast  track 
statute  requires  extensive  consultation  and 
notification.  The  Congress  is  an  active  part- 
ner at  each  step  along  the  way  ftom  initi- 
ation to  implementation. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment Task  Force  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Committee  of  the  Citizens 
Network  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  under- 
signed members  believes: 

1.  The  fast  track  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended and  the  negotiation  of  a  NAFTA 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  The  NAFTA  offers  significant  market 
opportunities  for  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector 
and  also  for  Mexico  and  Canada.  The  NAFTA 
can  be  a  big  step  in  reforming  the  world  agri- 
cultural trading  system  which  has  unfairly 
hurt  American  farmers. 

3.  A  NAFTA  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  U.S.  to  make  progress  not  merely  in  eco- 
nomic trade  but  in_  our  broader  agenda,  in- 
cluding food  safety,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  labor  standards. 

Many  critical  issues  must  be  decided.  But 
they  can  be  resolved  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
completing  of  the  NAFTA. 

4.  America's  food  and  fiber  producers  and 
processors  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
Mexican  and  Canadian  counterparts  and  will 
have  new  opportunities  to  forge  partnerships 
and  joint  ventures  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We 
have  confidence  in  the  system  in  this  coun- 
try that  has  set  up  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  system  of  agriculture  In  history. 

5.  The  GATT  inconsistent  import  license 
requirements  mandated  by  Mexico  on  agri- 
cultural products  need  to  be  resolved.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  requirements  cost  our 
agricultural  sector  some  $250  million  in  1989 
in  lost  sales.  The  NAFTA  provides  the  best 
vehicle  for  resolving  and  removing  these  un- 
predictable non-tariff  barriers. 

6.  Congress  and  the  American  people  need 
to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  fast  track 
and  NAFTA  process.  Congress  should  recog- 
nize that  it  will  and  must  play  an  important 
role  in  the  negotiation  process. 

7.  The  U.S.,  after  everything  is  taken  into 
consideration,  must  cautiously  but  steadily 
pursue  a  complementary  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial free  trade  agreement.  An  agreement 
that  all  countries  involved  should  pursue 
equally.  We  strongly  support  the  extension 


of  fast  track  authority  and  the  negotiation 
of  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  Task  Force 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign 
Affairs  strongly  support  the  above  state- 
ment: 

1.  Hon.  John  R.  Block 

2.  Hon.  Clayton  K.  Yeutter 

3.  Hon.  Richard  E.  Lyng 

4.  Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman 

5.  Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin 

6.  Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz 

7.  Hon.  Bob  Bergland 

8.  John  A.  Schnittker 

9.  Robert  L.  Thompson 

10.  Farmland  Industries,  Inc. 

11.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 

12.  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association 

13.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

14.  ConAgra,  Inc. 

15.  Archer-Daniels-Midland 

16.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  Inc. 

17.  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council 

18.  National  Corn  Growers  Association 

19.  Carglll,  Inc. 

20.  Continental  Grain  Company 

21.  National  Pork  Producers  Council 

22.  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Inc. 

23.  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Con- 
sultants. 

24.  American  Soybean  Association 

25.  Fresh  Farms,  Inc. 

26.  Winrock  International 

27.  Riviana  Foods  Inc. 

28.  Uncle  Ben's,  Inc. 

29.  Doane  Agricultural  Services  Company 

30.  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

31.  National  Oilseed  Processors  Association 

32.  National  Cattlemen's  Association 

33.  National  Grain  Trade  Council 

34.  Scoular  Grain  Company 

35.  Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants  As- 
sociation 

36.  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation 

37.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion 

38 
39 
40 
41 


National  Barley  Growers  Association 
American  Meat  Institute 
GROWMARK,  Inc. 
Rice  Growers  Association  of  California 

42.  Farmers'  Rice  Cooperative 

43.  Daniel  G.  Amstutz 
E.A.  Jaenke 

Equipment  Manufacturers'  Institute 
Sweetner  Users  Association 
Griffin  &  Brand  of  McAUen,  Inc. 
Rice  Millers'  Association 
Millers'  National  Federation 
Ag  Processing,  Inc. 
International  Apple  Institute 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association 

53.  American  Oat  Association 

54.  Riceland  Foods 
American  Seed  Trade  Association 
Corn  Refiners  Association,  Inc. 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Harvest  States  Cooperatives 

59.  Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association 

60.  National  Confectioners  Association 
National  Turkey  Federation 
Union  Equity 

National  Sunflower  Association 
International  Forest  FYoducts  Associa- 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 
tion 

Note.— This  statement  represents  the  opin- 
ions of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  on 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
of  the  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs" 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee 


and  is  not  necessarily  meant  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign 
Affairs  is  a  public  education,  public  policy 
organization  which  limits  its  activities  to 
educating  Americans  on  the  U.S.  stake  in  its 
international  relationships  and  to  enhancing 
and  expanding  the  policy  dialogue  on  major 
international  issues. 

American  Bar  Association 
Governmental  Affairs  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  May  8. 1991. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  We  understand 
that  your  Committee  will  consider  shortly 
resolutions  disapproving  extension  of  fast- 
track  procedures  for  international  trade 
agreement  implementing  bills.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  strongly  supports  ex- 
tensions of  fast-track  negotiating  authority. 
On  behalf  of  the  ABA's  360,000  members,  we 
urge  you  to  report  any  disapproval  resolu- 
tion unfavorably  and  to  vote  to  defeat  dis- 
approval when  the  full  Senate  votes  later 
this  month. 

The  American  Bar  Association  believes 
that  the  fast-track  procedure  Is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  trade  negotiations.  Other 
countries  will  not  enter  into  a  bargain  with 
the  United  States  if  the  negotiated  agree- 
ments can  be  reopened  through  selective 
amendments;  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the 
agreement  is  critical.  Recognition  of  these 
facts  of  life  inspired  Congress  to  create  the 
fast-track  procedure  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
and  every  President  since  then  has  had  this 
authority.  It  is  vital  that  the  two-year  ex- 
tension provided  for  in  the  1988  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  be  allowed  to 
go  forward. 

The  fast-track  procedure  preserves  the  fUll 
Constitutional  authority  of  Congress  In 
international  trade.  Moreover,  in  his  May  1, 
1991  letter  to  Congress,  the  President  gave 
his  personal  commitment  to  close,  biparti- 
san cooperation  to  ensure  active  Congres- 
sional involvement  in  upcoming  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

In  supporting  the  fast-track  process,  the 
ABA  takes  no  position  on  the  merits  of  any 
agreements  that  might  result.  The  time  for 
judgment  on  the  merits  is  at  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations,  when  an  agreement  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  its  consideration.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that  Congress  will 
have  no  agreements  to  assess  unless  fast- 
track  procedures  are  assured. 

We  urge  you  to  work  for  an  extension  of 
fast  track. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Evans. 


THE  ONGOING  VIOLENCE  IN 
KASHMIR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
violence  in  the  northern  Indian  Prov- 
ince of  Jamu  and  Kashmir  continues 
unabated.  Thankfully,  it  now  appears 
that  independent  human  rights  work- 
ers and  journalists  are  being  permitted 
to  travel  freely  in  contested  areas,  a 
change  from  the  Indian  Government's 
recent  restrictive  policies. 

Nevertheless,  an  intolerably  large 
number  of  civilians  continue  to  be  vic- 
tims of  governments  attempts  to  quell 
violence  by  Kashmiri  militants.  There 
is  provocation  by  militant  groups,  and 
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IN  India  Kashmir  Under 
Siege 
Report,  May  1991) 

NTRODUCTION 
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i  ashmir  is  the  only  Indian 
iluslims  represent  a  major- 
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been  a  source  of  consider- 
and  the  site  of  three  border 
partition  of  British  India  into 
nations  of  India  and  Paki- 
1 M7.  The  legitimacy  of  Kash- 
o  India  is  disputed  by  Paki- 
1  aratist  groups  in  Kashmir, 
ijashmir's  strategic  and  sym- 
5   India's   central    govern- 


ment has  resisted  negotiations  on  the  status 
of  the  territory  since  1948.  Instead,  it  has 
sought  to  retain  control  over  the  state  by 
marginalizing  nationalist  Kashmiri  political 
leaders  and  engineering  electoral  victory  for 
parties  supporting  the  center. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  became  part  of  India 
promised  the  state  government  autonomy  In 
all  regional  affairs,  leaving  only  foreign  af- 
fairs, defense,  and  communications  to  the 
central  government.  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is 
also  the  only  state  in  the  Indian  union  with 
its  own  constitution.  However,  that  auton- 
omy never  materialized  as  the  central  gov- 
ernment disregarded  constitutional  provi- 
sions protecting  the  state's  separate  status 
and  enacted  legislation  bringing  the  state  in- 
creasingly under  the  control  of  the  center. 
Political  leaders  in  Kashmir  who  demanded 
genuine  autonomy  and  who  protested  the 
central  government's  interference  in  local 
politics  were  jailed  on  charges  of  sedition. 
By  the  mid-1960s,  some  Kashmiris  began  to 
advocate  other  means  to  bring  about  politi- 
cal change,  forming  militant  organizations, 
a  number  of  which  received  arms  and  train- 
ing from  Pakistan. 

Violence  by  these  groups  escalated  after 
the  1987  state  elections,  which  were  widely 
believed  to  have  been  rigged  by  the  ruling 
Congress  (I)  party.*  The  December  1989  kid- 
napping of  Home  Minister  Mufti  Mohammad 
Sayeed's  daughter  by  a  militant  group  pro- 
voked a  massive  crackdown  by  the  central 
government.  In  the  first  weeks  of  1990.  gov- 
ernment forces  arrested  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  opened  fire  on  unarmed  demonstra- 
tors, killing  scores  of  civilians. 

Since  then,  the  central  government  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  repression  in  Kashmir 
that  has  resulted  in  massive  human  rights 
violations  by  the  army  and  the  security 
forces,  including  extrajudicial  executions, 
disappearances,  arbitrary  arrest,  prolonged 
detention  without  trial,  and  widespread  tor- 
ture. Government  troops  have  also  violated 
the  laws  of  war  which  prohibit  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  on  civilians,  summary  execu- 
tion and  the  wanton  destruction  of  civilian 
property.  Militant  groups  have  executed  sus- 
pected police  informers,  and  have  threatened 
and  murdered  prominent  Muslims  and  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  Hindu  community.  Mili- 
tants have  also  violated  the  laws  of  war  pro- 
hibiting indiscriminate  attacks  on  civilian 
targets. 

The  violent  government  crackdown  In 
Kashmir  prompted  Asia  Watch  to  send  a  del- 
egation to  the  state  in  December  1990.  The 
team  traveled  throughout  the  Kashmir  val- 
ley and  to  New  Delhi,  interviewing  doctors, 
lawyers,  students,  journalists,  human  rights 
activists  and  ordinary  Kashmiris,  including 
Hindu  families  who  had  left  the  valley.  They 
gathered  information  about  human  rights 
abuses  by  both  government  forces  and  mili- 
tant groups.  Many  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vided information  to  us  had  clear  sympathies 
with  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  conflict; 
some  of  these  same  informants  provided  in- 
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the  inclusion  of  a  Muslim-majority  state  was  an  Im- 
portant symbol  of  Indian  secularism. 

'The  Congress  Party  has  governed  India  for  most 
of  the  years  since  the  country's  independence  in 
1947.  In  1977.  the  party  was  defeated  in  an  election 
largely  seen  as  a  repudiation  of  Indira  Candhl's  im- 
position of  emergency  rule  In  1975-77.  In  1978  the 
party  split  between  those  who  remained  loyal  to 
Indira  Gandhi  and  those  who  did  not:  the  Gandhi 
faction  renamed  Itself  Congress  (I),  for  Indira,  who 
returned  to  power  In  1980  and  was  assassinated  in 
1984.  She  was  replaced  as  Prime  Minister  by  her  son, 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  held  that  position  until  he  was 
defeated  by  V.P.  Singh's  National  Front  in  1989. 


formation  about  abuses  by  forces  on  both 
sides.  The  strength  of  the  eyewitness  testi- 
mony and  the  consistency  of  the  reports  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  gross  and  systematic 
human  rights  abuses.  Following  the  mission, 
Asia  Watch  has  sought  responses  from  the 
government  of  India  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions concerning  human  rights  conditions  in 
Kashmir.  By  the  time  this  report  went  to 
print,  no  response  had  been  received.'  The 
findings  of  the  Asia  Watch  mission  are  con- 
tained in  this  report,  along  with  rec- 
ommendations to  the  government  of  India 
and  the  militant  groups  operating  in  Kash- 
mir. 

SummaTy  of  conclusions 
In  the  efforts  to  crush  the  militant  sepa- 
ratist movement  in  Kashmir,  Indian  govern- 
ment forces  have  acted  without  regard  for 
International  human  rights  and  have  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  war  protecting  civilians  in 
situations  of  armed  conflict.  Indian  army 
soldiers  and  federal  paramilitary  troops  of 
the  Central  Reserve  Police  Force  and  the 
Border  Security  Force  have  used  lethal  force 
against  peaceful  demonstrators,  shooting 
scores  of  unarmed  civilians.  Following  mili- 
tant attacks,  government  forces  have  also 
engaged  in  the  summary  execution  of  sus- 
pected militants  and  reprisal  killings  of  ci- 
vilians. During  such  operations,  the  security 
forces  have  opened  fire  in  crowded  markets 
and  residential  areas.  They  have  also  con- 
ducted warrantless  house-to-house  searches, 
seizing  young  men  and  beating  them,  threat- 
ening and,  in  some  cases,  raping  family 
members,  and  burning  down  entire  neighbor- 
hoods. Security  legislation  has  increased  the 
likelihood  of  such  abuses  by  authorizing  the 
security  forces  to  shoot  to  kill,  and  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  prosecution  for  human 
rights  violations.  Asia  Watch's  investigators 
directly  gathered  information  on  some  200  of 
the  extrajudicial  killings  by  government 
forces  since  the  beginning  of  1990.  They  also 
investigated  many  cases  of  assault,  rape  and 
torture.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  they  ob- 
tained independent  testimony  from  several 
eyewitnesses  whose  accounts  corroborated 
each  other. 

The  Indian  government  has  not  made  pub- 
lic the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  de- 
tained since  the  crackdown  began  in  January 
1990.  Detainees  are  reported  to  be  held  in 
Jammu  and  in  prisons  elsewhere  in  India; 
however,  large  numbers  have  also  been  held 
in  unacknowledged  detention  at  army  bases 
and  federal  police  camps  throughout  the  val- 
ley. In  most  cases,  no  grounds  for  arrest  have 
been  provided;  many  of  those  detained  ap- 
pear to  have  been  arrested  merely  because 
they  advocated  independence,  opposed  the 
central  government's  policy  in  the  state,  or 
resided  in  neighborhoods  in  which  the  secu- 
rity forces  came  under  militant  attack  and 
were  therefore  perceived  to  sympathize  with 
the  militants. 

Family  members  frequently  have  not  been 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  detainees. 
The  detainees  themselves  rarely  have  access 
to  lawyers,  and  some  have  been  denied  medi- 
cal care.  Habeas  corpus  petitions  have  not 
provided  a  remedy  for  illegal  detentions  as 
the  families  of  those  detained  often  cannot 
identify  the  detaining  authority  or  where 
the  person  may  be  detained,  or  are  unfamil- 
iar with  the  procedure.  Members  of  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  High  Court  Bar  Asso- 
ciation filed  over  3,000  petitions  in  1990  seek- 


» During  this  period,  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Chandra  Shekhar  fell,  which  may  have 
made  it  difficult  for  the  government  to  respond  to 
Asia  Watch's  inquiry. 
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Ing  information  as  tx>  the  whereabouts  of  de- 
tainees. None  had  been  acted  on  as  of  late 
November  1990.  Lawyers  who  have  attempted 
to  represent  detainees  have  been  harassed  by 
the  security  forces. 

Torture  is  widespread,  particularly  in  the 
temporary  detention  centers.  Methods  of  tor- 
ture include  electric  shock,  prolonged  beat- 
ings, and  sexual  molestation.  Torture  is 
practiced  apparently  both  to  force  detainees 
to  reveal  information  about  alleged  mili- 
tants and  to  impose  summary  punishment  on 
detainees  who  are  believed  to  support  the 
separatist  cause.  Security  legislation  in  ef- 
fect in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  suspended 
safeguards  against  torture,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  all  detainees  be  seen  by  a  ju- 
dicial authority  within  24  hours  of  arrest.^ 
These  laws  also  suspend  prohibitions  against 
the  use  of  confessions  that  may  have  been 
obtained  under  duress  and  permit  incommu- 
nicado detention;  both  provisions  serve  to  in- 
crease the  risk  of  torture. 

The  government  has  also  harassed  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  has  attempted  to  pre- 
vent information  about  conditions  in  the 
state  from  being  reported  by  denying  curfew 
passes,  banning  local  Urdu  newspapers,  and, 
in  one  case,  arresting  and  mistreating  a 
prominent  local  reporter.'  For  several 
months  at  the  beginning  of  1990,  foreign  cor- 
respondents were  denied  access  to  Kashmir.' 

To  date,  Asia  Watch  is  unaware  of  any  con- 
viction of  a  member  of  the  Indian  army  or 
the  security  forces  for  any  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Kashmir.  In  the  rare  cases  in 
which  investigations  have  taken  place,  the 
most  severe  punishments  for  abuses  have 
been  dismissals  or  suspensions  from  duty." 
The  Indian  government  may  not  have  explic- 
itly sanctioned  the  abuses  that  have  taken 
place  in  Kashmir;  it  has,  however,  abdicated 
its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law,  and  has 
given  the  security  forces  free  rein  to  engage 
in  gross  abuses  in  the  name  of  fighting  "ter- 
rorism." The  Indian  government's  failure  to 
account  for  these  abuses  and  take  action 
against  those  members  of  its  forces  respon- 
sible for  murder,  rape  and  torture  amounts 
to  a  policy  of  condoning  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  security  forces. 

For  their  part,  the  militants  have  fla- 
grantly violated  international  humanitarian 
law  by  killing,  kidnapping  and  assaulting  ci- 
vilians. Asia  Watch  gathered  direct  testi- 
mony about  many  such  attacks  that  have 
taken  place  since  late  1989.  Militant  organi- 
zations have  issued  death  threats  and  have 


'These  safeguards  are  Included  In  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  (Act  XXIII  of  1969  (A.D.  1933)  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir).  Section  60  provides  that  "A 
police  officer  making  an  arrest  without  warrant 
shall,  without  unnecessary  delay  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  herein  contained  as  to  ball,  take  or  send 
the  person  arrested  before  a  Magistrate  having  juris- 
diction In  the  case,  or  before  the  officer  In  charge  of 
the  police  station."  Under  Section  62,  "officers  in 
charge  of  ixillce  stations  shall  report  to  the  District 
Magistrate  .  .  .  the  cases  of  all  persons  arrested 
without  warrant  .  .  ."  Section  61  provides  that  'No 
police  officer  shall  detain  in  custody  a  person  ar- 
rested without  warrant  for  a  longer  period  than 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  reason- 
able, and  such  period  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  order  of  a  Magistrate  under  Section  167,  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  hours  exclusive  of  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  journey  from  the  place  of  arrest  to  the 
Magistrate's  Court."  India's  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, which  is  not  applicable  to  Kashmir,  also  pro- 
vides for  these  safeguards. 

■<See  pp.  72-74. 

'Since  May  1990,  some  foreign  correspondents  have 
reported  on  abuses  by  the  security  forces  in  Kash- 
mir. Indian  human  rights  groups  have  also  published 
a  number  of  reports  documenting  human  rights  vio- 
lations In  Kashmir. 

•See  pp.  13-14. 


assassinated  members  of  the  minority  Hindu 
community  ^o  and  Muslims  who  have  not  sur>- 
ported  their  separatist  cause.  In  addition, 
militant  groups  have  killed  civil  servants 
and  have  summarily  executed  suspected  gov- 
ernment informers.  Militant  forces  have  also 
thrown  grenades,  bombs  and  other  explosive 
devices  at  buses,  residences  and  government 
buildings,  killing  and  wounding  civilians. 

A  number  of  militant  groups  have  also  is- 
sued threats  against  and  have  attacked  busi- 
ness owners  and  others  they  perceive  as  "un- 
Islamic."  Some  groups  have  also  threatened 
reporters,  in  one  case  assassinating  the  di- 
rector of  the  state  television  station.  News- 
paper offices  have  been  attacked,  and  some 
militants  have  issued  banning  orders  against 
newspapers  published  outside  the  valley. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1991) 

Indian  Forces  in  Kashmir  Fire  on  Rebel 
Mourners 

SRINAGAR,  Kashmir,  May  8.— Indian  para- 
military forces  fired  on  hundreds  of  mourn- 
ers today  as  they  carried  four  victims  of  po- 
lice bullets  for  burial.  At  least  14  people  were 
killed,  raising  the  day's  death  toll  to  47  in  vi- 
olence stemming  from  a  Muslim  insurgency 
for  an  independent  Kashmir. 

In  separate  fighting  in  Punjab  State,  In- 
dian Army  troops  besieged  Sikh  rebels  in  a 
village  after  a  battle  between  the  militants 
and  policemen  left  at  least  11  people  dead.  It 
was  the  first  confrontation  between  the  reg- 
ular army  and  Sikhs  in  seven  years. 

The  bloodshed  in  Kashmir  centered  on 
Srinagar,  the  northern  state's  capital,  where 
29  people  were  reported  killed.  The  authori- 
ties said  that  18  more  people  died  in  other 
parts  of  the  Kashmir  Valley. 

Paramilitary  troops  of  the  Central  Reserve 
Police  Force  opened  fire  on  about  3,000  peo- 
ple gathered  at  a  cemetery  to  mourn  four 
victims  of  an  earlier  police  shooting.  The 
troops  left  after  firing  for  about  10  minutes. 

The  authorities  asserted  later  that  the 
troops  had  first  been  fired  on  by  militants  in 
the  crowd,  but  no  shots  were  heard  before 
the  troops  began  shooting. 

Ten  people  were  killed  in  the  first  fusil- 
lade, their  bodies  scattered  along  a  street 
running  next  to  the  cemetery.  The  Press 
Trust  of  India  said  three  people  died  of  bullet 
wounds  in  the  hospital. 

Mourners  ran  screaming  into  narrow  side 
lanes,  leaving  the  street  littered  with  shoes 
and  sandals.  The  four  coffins  lay  on  the 
ground.  When  people  returned  to  collect  the 
bodies,  another  group  of  troops  opened  fire, 
killing  a  teen-age  boy. 

Fifteen  people  were  killed  earlier  in  the 
day,  the  police  said.  Witnesses  said  that 
seven  were  shot  at  home  by  enraged  para- 
military troops  searching  for  militants  who 
had  fired  on  them,  and  that  four  were  pass- 
ers-by hit  by  indiscriminate  shooting  during 
a  police  raid  on  a  suspected  rebel  hideout. 

More  than  2,200  people  have  died  since  the 
Kashmir  separatists  took  up  arms  in  Decem- 
ber 1989.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population 
in  the  Indian-controlled  part  of  the  state  is 
Muslim. 


"•These  threats  resulted  In  a  mass  exodus  of  Hindu 
residents  from  the  valley  in  early  1990.  The  precise 
number  of  Hindus  who  left  is  not  known:  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  number  ranged  from  SO.OOO  to 
90.000.  The  government  assisted,  and  may  have  en- 
couraged the  exodus,  according  to  some  accounts. 
The  Hindu  exodus  has  intensified  concern  about 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  re- 
ligious communities  when  the  conflict  ends.  For  a 
further  discussion,  see  pp.  9S-99.  In  later  months, 
many  Muslim  families  also  left  the  valley  out  of  fear 
of  violence  by  both  government  forces  and  the  mili- 
tants. 


In  Punjab,  200  soliders  and  600  other  secu- 
rity troops  surrounded  the  village  of  Rattol. 
about  25  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Amritsar, 
center  of  the  Sikh  separatist  movement.  The 
soldiers  took  over  the  fighting  today  after 
policemen  and  paramilitary  troops  failed  to 
dislodge  Sikhs  firing  from  fortified  houses 
and  narrow  lanes. 

The  battle  began  early  Tuesday  when  the 
rebels  ambushed  police  officers  searching  for 
two  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  kid- 
napped the  previous  day,  officials  said. 

A  senior  district  ofncial  said  seven,  rebels, 
one  soldier  and  five  policemen  had  been 
killed  in  the  first  36  hours  of  fighting. 

The  United  News  of  India  reported  that  10 
people  were  killed  elsewhere  in  Punjab  today 
in  incidents  related  to  the  nine-year  insur- 
gency in  the  farming  state,  where  Sikhs  are 
a  slight  majority.  About  1,500  people  have 
died  in  fighting  this  year  in  Punjab. 

The  army's  involvement  in  Rattol  rep- 
resented the  first  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  military  and  Sikh  rebels  since 
June  1984,  when  soldiers  invaded  the  Golden 
Temple  of  Amritsar,  the  Sikhs'  most  sacred 
shrine,  to  dislodge  armed  militants. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Inform  my  colleagrues  that  today 
marks  the  2,250th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


MANY  THANKS  TO  NADINE 
HAMILTON 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  recogmize  a  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  who  gave  the  Senate  10 
years  of  invaluable  guidance  and  wis- 
dom on  transportation  issues.  Nadine 
Hamilton  is  leaving  the  committee 
staff  and  I  want  to  thank  her  for  the 
time  and  energy  she  devoted  to  the 
committee  and  to  surface  transpor- 
tation issues. 

Nadine  came  to  the  committee  as  a 
Presidential  management  intern  after 
completing  her  master's  degree  in 
urban  planning  and  policy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago.  Her  pol- 
icy formation  skills  and  keen  under- 
standing of  the  issues  was  recognized 
by  then  Chairman  Stafford  and  she  was 
asked  to  stay  on  the  committee  as  a 
professional  staff  member  upon  com- 
pletion of  her  internship.  Nadine 
worked  under  Chairman  Stafford  for  5 
years  and  then  under  my  chairmanship 
when  the  leadership  changed  in  the 
100th  Congress.  Nadine's  work  for  both 
parties  proves  her  commitment  and  un- 
biased dedication  to  the  issues.  Nadine 
served  the  people  with  a  unique  sense 
of  responsibility  and  urgency.  Her  de- 
sire to  inform,  help  and  educate  the 
public  did  not  go  unnoticed. 

Nadine  will  be  sorely  missed.  The 
highway  bill  reauthorization  in  this 
Congre.ss  will  be  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge without  her  experience  and 
input.  I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  for 
you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  thanking  Nadine  for  a  job 
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exceptionally 
her  Godspeed 


V  ell  done  and  In  wishing 
01 1  her  next  endeavor. 


INTERNATION^VL 
SION 
RATING 
SERVICE 
HEINZ 


TRADE    COMMIS- 

RESOLUTION      COMMEMO- 

DISTINGUISHED 

SENATOR      JOHN 


THE 
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Mr.    President,    on 
23.  1991.  the  U.S.  Inter- 
Commission     unani- 
1  resolution  commemo- 
distipguished  service  of  Sen- 
.  I  hereby  request  that 
resolution  be  printed  in 
Congressional  Record. 

objection,  the  resolu- 
order^d  to  be  printed  in  the 


Mr.    BENTS^N 
Tuesday,  April 
national     Tradle 
mously  passed 
rating  the 
ator  John  Hein^ 
a  copy  of  the 
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There  being 
tion  was 
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Resolution  To 

GuisHED  Service: 

TO  THE  U.S 
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Whereas  the 
of  the  U.S. 
note,  with  deep 
1991.  of  Senator 

Whereas  Senatdr 
tingruished  career 
atlves  for  six 
years,  which 
of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee 
Senate  oversight 
ties;  and 

Whereas  during 
that  Committee, 
contributions  to 
Demonstrating 
continuing  and 
that  this  agency 
fective  application 
spend  time  at  thi  i 
mands  to  moni 
tution  and  lister 
trating  by  exampl 
public  service 
slonalism  and 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That 
edge    with 
service  of 
leagues,   his 
that  this  resolution 
minutes  of  the 
thereof  be 
family  and  to  his 


.  foll(  iws: 

i  Commemorate  the  Distin- 
OF  Senator  John  Heinz 

iNTtRNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 

Wi  )RLD  Trade  CoMMUNmr 
Cdmmissioners  and  the  staff 
Inten  lational  Trade  Commission 
r  Jgret.  the  death  on  April  4, 
Jt)hn  Heinz; 

John  Heinz  served  a  dis- 

in  the  House  of  Represent- 

and  in  the  Senate  for  14 

incliided  12  years  as  a  Member 

FJnance  Committee  and  the 

International  Trade,  the 

of  the  Commission's  activi- 


years 


oil 
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the  course  of  his  service  on 

Senator  Heinz  made  major 

the  Commission,  including: 

ith   effort   and   thought  a 

1  ctive  interest  in  the  laws 

idministers  and  in  their  ef- 

showing  willingmess  to 

sacrifice  of  competing  de- 

and  encourage  this  insti- 

to  its  concerns;  and  illus- 

e  the  finest  tradition  of 

pA-formed  with  calm  profes- 

c  )mplete  competence:  Now, 


the  Commission  acknowl- 

apprfciation    the    distinguished 

John  Heinz  to  his  col- 

and  the  Nation. 

be  incorporated  into  the 

Cjsmmission.  and  that  copies 

to   Senator  Heinz' 

staff. 


Senat  Dr 
con  stituents. 


tram  mitted 


OVERSIGHT   AND   CON- 
ASSIFIED  AND   COM- 
SPENDING 


^^ 


President,  the  annual 
bills  passed  by  the  Con- 
very  large  sums  to  sup- 
portpons  of  the  budget  of  the 
Defense   and   the   na- 
intelligence    programs 
cla4sified  and  not  open  to 
In  addition  to  the  vast 
made  available,  many  of 
ijhat  are  funded  are  high- 
commit  the  Nation  to 
programns  affecting  the 
relatio>3s  of  the  United  States 
Nation's  defense  indus- 


aiid 


Last  year,  the  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Chambers  initiated  a  change  in  the 
way  that  that  legislation  was  crafted 
in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the 
rule  of  law  applies  to  the  spending  pat- 
terns in  this  area  just  as  it  does  to  the 
spending  patterns  in  any  other  area  of 
Government.  The  committees  took  the 
step  of  giving  binding  legal  effect  to 
the  classified  annexes  associated  with 
legislation  approving  the  regular  bills 
authorizing  and  directing  the  spending 
in  our  defense  and  intelligonce  pro- 
grams. This  critical  change  was  long 
overdue  because  it  is  logical  that  the 
very  large  budget  in  the  national  intel- 
ligence and  special  defense  areas  in- 
volve many  large  and  critical  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  inevitably  in- 
volve contention  and  controversy.  In 
such  contentious  areas,  only  clear  and 
binding  statutory  direction  can  settle 
and  resolve  the  issues.  Less  authori- 
tative direction,  in  the  form  of  com- 
mittee report  language,  in  the  past  ap- 
parently sufficed  to  do  the  job,  but  has 
proved  insufficient  in  recent  years,  in 
particular  because  of  the  increasingly 
cavalier  attitude  that  the  executive 
branch  has  taken  toward  committee  re- 
ports accompanying  congressional  ac- 
tion during  the  1980's. 

The  detailed  rationale  and  historical 
reasons  behind  this  action  by  the  com- 
mittees in  the  conference  reports  on 
the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  measures  are 
included  at  length  in  the  committee  re- 
port associated  with  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  relevant  section  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  conference  report, 
which  gives  the  classified  annex  the 
binding  status  of  law,  section  8081,  is  as 
follows: 

The  classified  Annex  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  to  accompany  the  con- 
ference report  *  *  *  and  transmitted  to  the 
President  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  as  if  enacted  into  law. 

This  language,  for  which  there  is 
ample  precedent,  was  specifically  used 
to  give  binding  legal  effect  to  the  clas- 
sified annexes.  Indeed,  at  the  request  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  we  ensured  that  the  classified 
annex  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  simultaneously  with  the  pre- 
sentment of  each  bill  in  order  to  pre- 
clude any  question  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  classified  annex  to  the  bill. 

I  was,  therefore,  surprised  by  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  in  the  signing  state- 
ment on  the  bill: 

The  Congress  has  thus  stated  in  the  stat- 
ute that  the  annex  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law.  but  it  nonetheless  urges  that  the  annex 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  law.  I  will  certainly 
take  into  account  the  Congress'  wishes  in 
this  regard,  but  will  do  so  mindful  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
the  provisions  of  the  annex  are  not  law. 

This  statement  is  simply  wrong.  The 
Appropriations  Act  does  not  state  that 


"the  provisions  of  the  annex  are  not 
law."  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly 
states  that  the  provisions  of  the  classi- 
fied annex  "shall  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law  as  if  enacted  into  law."  The 
phrase,  "as  if  enacted  into  law"  does 
not  reflect  any  doubt  as  to  the  legal  ef- 
fect of  the  classified  annex.  It  is  a 
standard  legislative  provision  that  has 
frequently  been  used  to  incorporate  by 
reference  an  item  that  is  outside  the 
literal  text  of  the  statute.  Since  1981, 
this  phrase  has  been  used  in  at  least  40 
provisions  of  law  to  incorporate  matter 
by  reference.  Most  of  these 
incorporations  have  been  in  appropria- 
tions acts,  and  have  provided  the  sole 
authority  for  obligation  of  specified 
funds  by  the  executive  branch.  Without 
such  legislation,  the  obligation  of  such 
funds  would  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a  criminal 
statute.  I  am  confident  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  personnel  who  permitted 
the  expenditure  of  funds  did  not  violate 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  and  that  they 
were  justified  in  relying  upon  language 
which  incorporated  into  law  otherwise 
unenacted  matter  by  use  of  the  phrase 
"as  if  enacted  into  law." 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NUNN]  and  I,  together  with  the  other 
principals  in  fashioning  this  legislation 
in  both  bodies.  Mr.  Inouye.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  and  his  House  counter- 
part, Mr.  MURTHA  from  Pennsylvania, 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  ASPIN 
from  Wisconsin,  have  sent  similar  let- 
ters to  the  President  noting  our  con- 
cerns about  the  language  included  in 
the  signing  statements  on  the  fiscal 
year  1991  bills  and  indicating  our  trust 
that  the  President  "will  ensure  that  all 
executive  branch  personnel  adhere  to 
the  legal  requirements  established  by 
the  classified  annex."  We  want  to  work 
together  with  the  President  to  make 
our  Nation  strong  and  effective  as  a 
world  leader  in  advancing  the  prin- 
ciples and  values  that  we  believe  in  as 
a  nation. 

So  long  as  we  appropriate  vast  sums 
of  money  to  conduct  such  activities, 
there  will  be  an  imperative  to  regulate, 
and  to  provide  direction  as  to  the  prop- 
er usage  for  those  funds.  Any  other 
course  would  amount  to  abdicating  the 
most  fundamental  of  responsibilities 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have,  namely, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  used  in  ways  that  meet  the  approval 
and  concurrence  of  the  Congress,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  values  and  prac- 
tices of  the  American  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  in  the 
Record  copies  of  the  letters  sent  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Chambers  to  the  President  on  this  mat- 
ter. 
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I  also  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  Sen- 
ate Report  101-521  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 
Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1991. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
raise  several  concerns  about  the  statement 
you  issued  on  November  5,  1990  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1991. 

The  Act  contains  the  following  provision 
Incorporating  by  reference  a  Classified 
Annex:  "The  Classified  Annex  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference  to  accompany 
the  conference  report  *  *  *  and  transmitted 
to  the  President  shall  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law  as  if  enacted  into  law." 

This  language,  for  which  there  is  ample 
precedent,  was  specifically  used  to  give  bind- 
ing legal  effect  to  the  Classified  Annex.  In- 
deed, at  the  request  of  your  staff,  we  ensured 
that  the  Classified  Annex  was  delivered  to 
the  White  House  simultaneously  with  the 
presentment  of  the  bill  in  order  to  preclude 
any  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
Classified  Annex  to  the  bill. 

We  were,  therefore,  surprised  by  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  In  your  signing  statement 
on  the  bill:  "The  Congress  has  thus  stated  in 
the  statute  that  the  annex  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law,  but  it  nonetheless  urges  that 
the  annex  be  treated  as  if  it  were  law.  I  will 
certainly  take  into  account  the  Congress' 
wishes  in  this  regard,  but  will  do  so  mindful 
of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  the  provisions  of  the  annex  are 
not  law." 

This  statement  is  simply  wrong.  The  Ap- 
propriation Act  does  not  state  that  "the  pro- 
visions of  the  annex  are  not  law."  On  the 
contrary,  it  expressly  states  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Classified  Annex  "shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  as  if  enacted  into 
law."  The  phrase,  "as  if  enacted  into  law" 
does  not  reflect  any  doubt  as  to  the  legal  ef- 
fect of  the  Classified  Annex.  It  is  a  standard 
legislative  provision  that  has  frequently 
been  used  to  incorjxDrate  by  reference  an 
item  that  is  outside  the  literal  text  of  the 
statute.  Since  1981,  this  phrase  has  been  used 
In  at  least  48  provisions  of  law  to  incorporate 
matter  by  reference.  Most  of  these 
incorporations  have  been  in  appropriations 
acts,  and  have  provided  the  sole  authority 
for  obligation  of  specified  funds  by  the  Elxec- 
utlve  Branch.  Without  such  legislation,  the 
obligation  of  such  funds  would  have  been  in 
violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a 
criminal  statute.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Executive  Branch  personnel  who  permitted 
the  expenditure  of  funds  did  not  violate  the 
Antl-Deflciency  Act,  and  that  they  were  jus- 
tifled  in  relying  upon  language  which  incor- 
porated into  law  otherwise  unenacted  matter 
by  use  of  the  phrase  "as  if  enacted  into  law." 
We  trust  that  you  will  ensure  that  all  Execu- 
tive Branch  personnel  adhere  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Classified 
Annex. 

We  also  wish  to  note  our  disagreement 
with  another  aspect  of  your  signing  state- 
ment which  implies  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  certain  other  (but  unspecifled)  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  For  example,  your  sign- 
ing statement  suggests  that  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  could  be  "construed"  to  Interfere 
with  what  you  describe  as  your  "authority 


to  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy,  including  ne- 
gotiations with  other  countries."  This  bill 
was  carefully  drafted  with  due  regard  for  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  We  do  not  agree  with  your  sugges- 
tion that  any  of  its  provisions  should  be  re- 
garded as  "precatory  rather  than  manda- 
tory." 

We  appreciate  your  statement  that  the  Ap- 
propriations  Act   "provides   resources   that 
will  permit  us  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense."  We  believe  that  the  bill  provides 
the  basis  for  improved  cooperation  between 
the  President  and  Congress  in  the  interests 
of  national  defense,  and  we  urge  you  to  en- 
sure that  all  provisions  of  the  bill  are  imple- 
mented in  a  manner  that  furthers  that  im- 
portant objective. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Chairman.  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations;    Daniel   K. 
Inouye.    Chairman.    Subcommittee    on 
Defense  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  John  P.  Murtha.  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Congress  of  the  UNrpED  States, 
Washington.  DC,  February  27. 1991. 
The  President,  ■ 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
raise  several  concerns  about  the  statement 
you  issued  on  November  5,  1990  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991.  We 
understand  that  a  similar  letter  Is  being  sent 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Section  1409  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion incorporating  by  reference  a  Classified 
Annex:  "The  Classified  Annex  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference  to  accomi)any 
the  conference  report  .  .  .  and  transmitted 
to  the  President  shall  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law  as  if  enacted  into  law." 

This  language,  for  which  there  is  ample 
precedent,  was  specifically  used  to  give  bind- 
ing legal  effect  to  the  Classified  Annexes.  In- 
deed, at  the  request  of  your  staff,  we  ensured 
that  the  Classified  Annex  was  delivered  to 
the  White  House  simultaneously  with  the 
presentment  of  each  bill  in  order  to  preclude 
any  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
Classified  Annex  to  the  bill. 

We  were,  therefore,  surprised  by  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  In  your  signing  statements 
on  the  bill:  "The  Congress  has  thus  stated  in 
the  statute  that  the  annex  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  but  it  nonetheless  urges  that 
the  annex  be  treated  as  if  it  were  law.  I  will 
certainly  take  into  account  the  Congress" 
wishes  in  this  regard,  but  will  do  so  mindful 
of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  the  provisions  of  the  annex  are 
not  law." 

This  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the 
legislation.  Neither  the  Authorization  Act 
nor  the  Appropriation  Act  contains  a  state- 
ment that  "the  provisions  of  the  annex  are 
not  law."  On  the  contrary,  both  expressly 
state  that  the  provisions  of  the  Classified 
Annex  "shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
as  if  enacted  into  law."  The  phrase,  "as  if  en- 
acted into  law"  does  not  reflect  any  doubt  as 
to  the  legal  effect  of  the  Classified  Annex.  It 
is  a  standard  legislative  provision  that  has 
frequently  been  used  to  incorporate  by  ref- 
erence an  item  that  is  outside  the  literal 
text  of  the  statute.  Since  1981.  this  phrase 
has  been  used  in  at  least  48  provisions  of  law 
to  incorporate  matter  by  reference.  Most  of 
these  incorporations  have  been  in  appropria- 


tions acts,  and  have  provided  the  sole  au- 
thority for  obligation  of  specified  funds  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  Without  such  legisla- 
tion, the  obligation  of  such  funds  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 
a  criminal  statute.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Executive  Branch  personnel  who  permitted 
the  expenditure  of  funds  did  not  violate  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act.  and  that  they  were  jus- 
tified in  relying  upon  langusige  which  incor- 
porated into  law  otherwise  unenacted  matter 
by  use  of  the  phrase  "as  if  enacted  into  law." 
We  trust  that  you  will  ensure  that  all  Execu- 
tive Branch  personnel  adhere  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Classified 
Annex. 

We  also  wish  to  note  our  disagreement 
with  other  aspects  of  your  signing  state- 
ments which  imply  constitutional  objections 
to  certain  other  aspects  of  this  legislation. 
For  example,  your  signing  statements  sug- 
gest that  other  provisions  of  the  bills  could 
be  construed  to  interfere  with  what  you  de- 
scribe as  your  "authority  to  deploy  military 
personnel  as  necessary  to  fulfill  my  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,"  "to  deploy  the 
Armed  Forces  as  I  see  fit,"  "to  protect  sen- 
sitive national  security  information,"  "to 
interpret  treaties,"  and  "to  conduct  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  including  negotiations  with 
other  countries."  These  provisions  were 
drafted  with  due  regard  for  the  respective 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  President.  We 
do  not  agree  with  your  suggestion  that  sev- 
eral of  these  provisions  should  be  regarded  as 
"precatory  rather  than  mandatory."  You 
suggest,  for  example,  that  the  European 
troop  strength  limitations  in  section  406  of 
the  Authorization  Act  are  not  binding.  We 
would  point  out  that  similar  provisions  have 
been  in  effect  since  1985.  and  have  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Executive  Branch  during 
that  entire  period  of  time.  We  trust  that  you 
will  ensure  that  these  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. 

You  have  also  stated  your  "understanding 
that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  for  ground-based  intercep- 
tors and  sensor  [sic]  identified  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4739  be  dependent  on  a 
determination  at  this  time  that  these  sys- 
tems are  deployable  under  the  ABM  Treaty." 
This  statement  does  not  accurately  reflect 
Congressional  intent.  The  conference  report 
(House  Report  101-923.  at  p.  556),  specifically 
states:  "The  Conferees  further  agree  that 
ground-based  interceptors,  such  as  GBI-X 
and  E21,  and  ground-based  sensors,  such  as 
GSTS,  may  be  funded  within  the  limited  pro- 
tection systems  program  element."  Under 
section  221  of  the  Act,  the  "limited  protec- 
tion systems  program  element"  includes 
"programs,  projects,  and  activities  which 
have  as  a  primary  objective  the  development 
of  systems  and  components  which,  if  deployed 
as  a  limited  defense,  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty."  (Emphasis  added).  Ac- 
cordingly, by  specifically  referring  to  the 
"limited  protection  systems  element,"  we 
clearly  reflected  our  understanding  that 
these  systems  would  not,  if  deployed,  be  in 
violation  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

We  appreciate  your  statement  that  the  Au- 
thorization Act  "will  provide  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense."  We  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion provides  the  basis  for  improved  coopera- 
tion between  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense,  and  we 
urge  you  to  ensure  that  all  provisions  of  the 
legislation  are  implemented  in  a  manner 
that  furthers  that  important  objective. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Nunn, 
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^Tiile  the  classified  annex  cannot  be  de- 
bated in  open  session,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be 
passed  concurrently  and  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  unclassified  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  and  will  be  presented  together  with  the 
unclassified  portion  of  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent. They  will  be  enacted,  vetoed,  or  fail  of 
enactment  as  one  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Committee  has  prepared  a  classified 
report  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  to  provide  additional 
guidance  which  the  Committee  expects  the 
executive  branch  to  regard  as  authoritative 
and  to  be  followed  in  good  faith  as  it  should 
in  respect  to  congressional  reports  accom- 
panying all  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  his  thoughtful  remarks  on  the  need 
for  effective  oversight  and  control  of 
classified  and  compartmented  spend- 
ing. As  he  notes  in  his  remarks.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  appropriated 
very  large  sums  of  money  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  programs 
for  highly  sensitive  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

These  funds  are  made  available 
through  the  classified  annexes  which 
accompany  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  annexes  have  provided 
the  executive  branch  with  ample  au- 
thority to  effectively  manage  these 
vital  programs.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  yielded  enormous  benefits 
to  our  national  defense.  Some,  like  the 
stealth  technology  which  proved  so 
valuable  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
have  become  well  known  to  the  public. 
Other  equally  effective  programs  and 
activities,  must  remain  classified  for 
reasons  of  national  security.  Not  every 
classified  or  compartmented  program, 
however,  is  a  success.  Oversight  of  such 
programs,  both  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  from  the  Congress,  is 
crucial  to  ensuring  that  such  funds  are 
spent  effectively  and  wisely.  The  well- 
publicized  problems  of  the  terminated 
A-12  aircraft,  for  example,  include  the 
Department's  own  self-criticism  about 
deficiencies  in  monitoring  cost  growth 
as  a  result  of  limitations  imposed  by 
the  special  access  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  classified  annexes  provide  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  oversight  nec- 
essary for  such  programs.  As  Senator 
Byrd  h£is  noted,  we  worked  carefully 
with  the  White  House  to  ensure  that 
the  classified  annexes  accompanied  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
that  were  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  in  order  to  remove 
any  question  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  annexes  to  the  legislation.  The 
President,  in  his  signing  statements, 
suggested  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
for  the  annexes  to  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  As  Senator  Byrd  has 
demonstrated,  this  is  not  an  accurate 
reflection  of  congressional  intent,  and 
it  is  not  an  £u:curate  statement  of  the 
law. 


In  our  letter  to  the  President,  we 
noted  our  appreciation  for  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  the  Authoriza- 
tion Act  "will  provide  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense."  We  also  emphasized 
our  belief  that  the  bill  "provides  the 
basis  for  improved  cooperation  between 
the  President  and  Congress  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense."  I  remain 
confident  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
with  the  executive  branch  in  support  of 
classified  and  compartmented  pro- 
grams, through  the  classified  annex,  in 
a  manner  that  will  enhance  our  mutual 
interest  in  strengthening  the  common 
defense. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  for  his  initiative  and  leader- 
ship concerning  the  proper  regime  of 
oversight  over  our  extensive  Intel- 
ligence and  Special  Access  programs 
budgets.  This  is  matter  on  which  we 
have  been  working  closely  together 
over  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  have 
been  evolving  a  better  and  more  appro- 
priate oversight  mechanism. 

It  has  not  been  very  many  years 
since  we  first  attempted  to  regularize 
and  responsibly  oversee  and  control  the 
budgets  and  activities  that  we  must,  as 
a  nation,  engage  in  under  the  cover  of 
secrecy  and  security.  These  matters, 
involving  the  influence,  commitments, 
sometimes  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  our  basic  system 
of  security  to  keep  Americans  safe 
from  hostile  forces  are  of  central  im- 
portance. America  is  the  last  truly 
world  superpower,  and  to  effectively 
conduct  our  affairs  we  must  cloak  in 
secrecy  vast  sums  of  money  and  many, 
many  activities,  shielding  them  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  our  adversaries.  In 
this  process,  however,  we  pay  a  price, 
foreclosing  debate  and  wide  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  even  within  the  body 
of  the  Senate.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  responsibility  of  the  Intel- 
ligence and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  the  Defense  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  which  I  chair,  is  heavy. 
We  have  to  be  doubly  vigilant  and  thor- 
ough to  ensure  that  the  money  is  spent 
wisely,  with  our  approval,  and  that  the 
guidance  and  directives  that  we  include 
in  our  classified  products,  both  in  the 
form  of  reports  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, are  clear  and  are  implemented 
accordingly. 

The  checks  and  balances  between  our 
branches  of  Government  over  policy 
and  spending  does  not  cease  simply  be- 
cause those  activities  happen  to  be 
classified.  In  this  situation,  however, 
the  Congress  is  denied  its  role  of  reach- 
ing decisions  on  central  and  conten- 
tious issues  after  open  and  broad  par- 
ticipation in  debate.  Furthermore,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  as 
written  when  there  is  no  recourse  to  an 
open  forum.  We  now  have  in  place  an 
Intelligence     Committee,     created    in 
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1974,  to  oversee  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligrence  Program,  a  successful  ef- 
fort in  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  the  first  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. Furthermore,  since  1988,  a  new 
process,  being  expanded  this  year,  has 
been  in  place  to  oversee  the  extensive 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  special  research,  procurement,  tac- 
tical intelligence,  and  operational  pro- 
grams. Even  with  this  structure  in 
place,  as  we  all  learned  to  our  dismay 
in  the  context  of  the  Iran-Contra  scan- 
dal, compliance  with  the  law  can  be 
frustrated  when  the  policy  disagree- 
ments are  severe. 

I  think,  on  balance  we  are  making 
good  progress  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  and  accepted  procedures 
for  addressing  this  problem.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  this  effort  with  the 
distingiiished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Nunn,  and  our  Republican 
counterparts  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  know,  our  colleague.  Senator 
Danforth,  will  be  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  days 
because  of  the  death  of  Sally  Dan- 
forth's  father,  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dobson. 

The  loss  of  a  parent  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  I  know  that  each  of  us  ex- 
tends our  sympathy  to  Sally  Danforth 
and  to  other  members  of  the  family. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  period  for  morning  business 
is  now  closed. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRA- 
CY AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  100, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  100)  to  set  forth  United  States 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  to  assist 
the  economic  recovery  and  development  of 
that  reg-ion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor,  it  is  with  grreat  pleasure 
that  I  speak  in  support  of  S.  100,  Sen- 
ator Sanford's  bill  to  support  Central 
America's  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery and  development.  This  bill  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  has  the 
support  of  the  administration.  On  April 
18,   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 


tions favorably  reported  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  18-^. 

S.  100  recognizes  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Central  American  governments  to 
coordinate  economic  recovery  and  de- 
velopment programs  after  a  decade  of 
civil  strife  and  severe  economic  disrup- 
tion. It  will  serve  as  an  important  com- 
panion to  the  process  begun  by  the 
Central  American  nations  in  develop- 
ing plans  for  peace  and  democracy  as 
embodied  in  the  products  of  the  impor- 
tant Central  American  summit  meet- 
ings such  as  Esqulpulas  II,  Tesoro 
Beach,  Tela,  San  Isldro,  Montelimar, 
and  Antigua.  The  bill,  in  recogrnition  of 
the  linkage  between  democracy  and  de- 
velopment, expresses  support  for 
Central  American  efforts  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  and  expand 
economic  opportunity  for  all  citizens 
of  the  region. 

In  doing  such,  the  bill  supports  the 
recommendations  of  the  International 
Commission  for  Central  American  Re- 
covery and  Development,  the  illus- 
trious group  of  Central  America's  lead- 
ing economic  authorities,  that  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  Senator  and  which,  al- 
though he  tries  to  discourage  the  use  of 
his  name,  is  known  throughout  Central 
America  as  the  "Sanford  Commission." 
The  report  of  the  Commission  is  a 
Central  American  statement  of  the 
ways  to  approach  sustained  economic 
development.  Most  importantly,  it 
calls  for  involvement  in  this  effort,  not 
only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries, Canada,  and  Japan. 

I  should  note  that  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Sanford  Commis- 
sion are  being  Implemented  by  the  re- 
spective governments  of  the  region  as 
well  as  in  regional  fora. 

Support  of  this  process  is  vitally  Im- 
portant and  passage  of  S.  100  would 
place  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America 
squarely  behind  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  resounding  approval  to 
this  Initiative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  SAN- 
FORD]. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  S.  100  before  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration  today. 
This  statement  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Central  America  is  the  result  of  great 
cooperation,  analysis  and  coordination 
by  a  remarkably  diverse  group  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  Central 
Americans  themselves,  together  with  a 
bipartisan  group  of  International  ex- 
perts spanning  a  wide  range  of  sectors 
have  all  been  vital  to  the  development 
of  S.  100.  All  five  current  Central 
American  presidents,  their  prede- 
cessors and  Ambassadors  have  been  in- 
volved. The  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have  also  been  cooperative  partners  in 


the  formation  of  this  legislation,  and 
now  endorse  S.  100. 

The  33  cosponsors  of  S.  100  include  a 
litany  of  distinguished  Senators  such 
as  the  majority  leader,  the  chairman 
and  12  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  chairman  and  cochair  of  the  Senate 
Central  American  Observer  Group.  This 
is  a  broad-based,  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  who  have  demonstrated  an 
ongoing  interest  and  proficiency  in 
Central  American  affairs. 

The  background  and  history  of  this 
legislation  Is  well-known  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  worth  revisiting. 

In  December  1987,  in  an  attempt  to 
devise  sustainable  development  ap- 
proaches for  Central  America,  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Re- 
covery and  Development  of  Central 
America  [ICCARD]  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  47  individuals  representing  20 
countries  in  Latin  America,  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

As  working  group  sessions  addressed 
different  aspects  of  development,  the 
Commission  operated  with  two  fun- 
damental premises.  First,  the  nations 
of  Central  America  must  cooperate  to 
resolve  their  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Second,  the 
Esqulpulas  accords  correctly  identified 
the  root  causes  of  the  persistent  con- 
flicts in  Central  America.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Esqulpulas  ac- 
cords broke  new  ground  in  the  peace 
process  in  Central  America  by  setting  a 
high,  yet  reachable  goal  of  regional  co- 
operation. 

This  unique  collaboration  of  govern- 
mental, business,  labor,  and  academic 
leaders  was  unified  by  the  hope  for 
peace  and  stability  in  our  hemisphere. 
To  find  quick-fix  solutions  was  not  the 
goal,  but  rather,  the  Commission  iden- 
tified long-term  strategies  that  could 
endure  minor  setbacks  while  moving 
toward  realistic  development. 

The  Commission's  final  report.  Issued 
in  February  1989,  recommended  a  com- 
bination of  meeting  immediate  needs, 
enacting  medium  term  reforms  and 
projecting  long-term  goals  of  infra- 
structure and  investment  Incentives. 
Among  its  recommendations  is  the  re- 
sponsible strengthening  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  Central  American  econo- 
mies. 

While  this  is  not  a  blueprint  for 
Central  American  development,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  guidepost  at  this  critical 
turning  point. 

In  June  1990,  the  Central  American 
Presidents  held  a  historic  summit  in 
Antigua,  Guatemala.  Reaffirming  the 
Esqulpulas  accords  the  five  Presidents 
agreed  to  work  more  closely  together 
to   protect   human   rights,   coordinate 
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the  Commission's  recommendations. 
On  September  18,  1990,  another  hearing 
was  held  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Helms  at  which  the  State  Department 
and  AID  officials  publicly  expressed 
the  administration's  support  for  the 
provisions  of  S.  100.  The  committee 
unanimously  voted  to  report  that  for- 
mally to  the  Senate.  Due  to  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  Senate  did  not  take  action 
on  the  bill  prior  to  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
102d  Congress,  I  reintroduced  identical 
legislation,  which  is  now  designated  as 
S.  100.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dante  Fascell,  introduced  companion 
legislation,  H.R.  554.  On  April  18,  1991, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee again  favorably  reported  the  bill 
out  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  18-0. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  does  not  author- 
ize any  additional  foreign  assistance  to 
Central  America.  Rather,  it  asserts 
that  U.S.  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica will  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties to  secure  a  stable  and  prosperous 
hemisphere. 

Clearly,  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  around  the  world 
that  challenge  the  mind  of  every  ana- 
lyst and  student  of  international  af- 
fairs and  economics.  The  trend  toward 
political  pluralism  across  the  globe  has 
clearly  made  its  mark  in  Central 
America  as  well. 

For  the  first  time,  there  are  five  free- 
ly elected  presidents  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  unifying  values,  complimen- 
tary goals,  and  a  shared  vision  for  de- 
velopment of  the  region  as  a  whole. 
They  recogmize  that  as  each  individual 
nation  works  for  its  growth,  inter- 
dependence as  a  region  will  foster  sus- 
tainable political  and  economic  bene- 
fits to  Central  America. 

On  February  25,  1990,  the  Nicaraguan 
people  chose  Violeta  Chamorro  as  their 
new  President.  International  monitors 
acclaimed  the  elections  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Esquipulas  and  Tesoro 
Beach  accords.  President  Chamorro  has 
now  set  about  the  business  of  national 
reconciliation  in  her  fragmented  coun- 
try. As  demilitarization  progresses,  so- 
cial justice  pursued  and  political  fac- 
tions reconciled,  the  economic  difficul- 
ties persist.  What  was  once  an  obses- 
sion for  the  United  States  has  slipped 
far  down  as  a  national  priority  eclipsed 
by  events  in  the  Middle  East,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  further  evidence 
of  our  need  to  work  together  for  not 
only  political  development,  but  for  eco- 
nomic growth  here  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

Additionally,  the  past  2  months  have 
brought  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  El  Salvador.  On  May  4,  1991, 
the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly 


demonstrated  a  remarkable  and  fun- 
damental shift  in  political  plurality  in 
that  country.  This  may  be  the  best  op- 
portunity in  11  years  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire in  the  war  that  has  claimed  over 
70,000  lives.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
constitutional  reforms,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  play  a  sup- 
portive role. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
the  obvious  evolution  of  its  policy  in 
the  wake  of  the  events  in  Central 
America.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
extention  of  partnership  to  the  nations 
of  that  region,  and  I  encourage  the 
Congress  to  commit  itself  to  the  same 
partnership. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  fragile 
democratic  institutions  in  Central 
America  are  being  challenged  by  pro- 
longed economic  decline,  deep  social 
and  economic  inequities,  and  a  long 
history  of  conflict  between  military 
and  civilian  authorities.  The  greatest 
risk  to  the  democratic  advances  that 
we  are  witnessing  in  Central  America 
would  be  the  gradual  erosion  of  the 
new  public  confidence  in  elected  gov- 
ernments if  they  are  unable  to  address 
the  fundamental  issues  of  economic  vi- 
ability and  prosperity.  Central  Ameri- 
cans want  prosperity  and  peace.  Our 
purposes  and  their  purposes  coincide 
and  overlap.  Their  hopes  and  our  needs 
are  rooted  in  their  sustainable  eco- 
nomic development  based  on  a  founda- 
tion of  political  democracy  in  a  cli- 
mate of  peace  and  justice.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  is,  succinctly,  to  as- 
sist not  to  intervene,  to  encourage  not 
to  impose. 

All  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  in- 
dividually and  in  cooperation,  must  es- 
tablish sustainable  economic  programs 
that  will  renew  investment,  improve 
productivity,  alleviate  the  debt  burden, 
and  create  employment  to  adjust  the 
inequities  that  persist  in  that  region. 
This  is  a  historic  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  assist  Central  Amer- 
ica as  it  confronts  the  poverty  and  tur- 
moil that  undermines  our  hemispheric 
stability  and  growth. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  have  so  exhaustively  worked  to 
bring  this  initiative  to  the  Senate 
floor,  but  there  are  a  few  outstanding 
individuals  that  deserve  more  recogni- 
tion than  I  could  give  them  here  today. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Central 
American  Recovery  and  Development 
who  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
foremost  compilation  of  experts  in  the 
field  and  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  the  Commission's  work  to  fru- 
ition. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  five  Central 
American  Presidents,  their  prede- 
cessors, and  Ambassadors  for  their  in- 
sight and  cooperation. 

So,  finally,  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  hope  that  they  will  join  me, 
the  33  cosponsors  of  S.  100,  the  State 
Department,  AID,  and  the  five  Central 
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American  Presidents  and  Ambassadors 
in  support  of  this  timely  legislation  as 
written,  to  help  assure  the  solid  future 
of  Central  America  and  the  stability  of 
our  hemisphere. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  William 
Green,  a  report  by  William  Ascher,  and 
a  statement  by  William  Ascher,  all  rel- 
ative to  S.  100. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  William  Green 

The  fundamental  idea  behind  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Central  American 
Recovery  and  Development  originated  in 
Central  America. 

For  a  decade,  the  region  had  been  torn  by 
violence.  Given  the  area's  historic  affinity 
for  military  upheaval,  violence  was  not  espe- 
cially strange  to  the  twenty-six  million  in- 
habitants. But  this  time,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference. This  time  the  conflict  was  an  out- 
post of  the  Cold  War  between  great  powers. 

On  one  side,  the  Sandanistas  were  encour- 
aged and  supplied  by  Eastern  bloc  countries 
and  Cuba.  On  the  other,  the  Contras  were  the 
surrogates  of  the  United  States.  The  combat- 
ants were  Nicaraguan  but  their  fighting  en- 
gaged the  resources  and  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  five  countries  between  Mexico  and 
Panama.  Indeed,  even  those  two  nations 
were  heavily  affected. 

The  devastation  of  pitched  and  guerilla 
battles  and  the  distraction  of  ixjlltical  in- 
trigue took  their  costly  toll  among  econo- 
mies that  were  already  depleted  by  foreign 
debt  and  inadequate  development.  No  end  to 
the  conflict  was  in  sight. 

Oscar  Arias,  then  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
saw  no  military  resolution  in  the  near  term 
and,  with  the  imagination  that  was  later  to 
win  him  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  proposed 
that  the  Central  American  nations  them- 
selves develop  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  "Give 
peace  a  chance,"  was  his  appeal  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress. 

The  suggestion  was  historic  and  dramatic. 
The  Central  American  nations  had  for  too 
long  looked  outside,  primarily  to  the  United 
States,  for  foreign  policy  strategies.  The 
Arias  plan  essentially  relied  on  the  local 
governments  to  take  their  own  initiative. 

To  Senator  Terry  Sanford  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  Arias  plan  was 
stirring,  original  and  timely  but  for  peace  to 
succeed,  there  had  to  be  follow-on  economic 
planning.  Peace,  if  it  was  to  come  about,  re- 
quired reinforcement  by  appropriate  develop- 
ment. 

Development,  to  be  in  touch  with  reality, 
had  to  be  focused  on  the  unique  needs  of  the 
Central  American  region.  Like  the  peace 
plan  itself,  economic  strategy  should  be  des- 
ignated by  Central  Americans. 

Senator  Sanford  visited  President  Arias 
and  the  presidents  of  the  other  four  neigh- 
boring countries.  He  was  encouraged  by  their 
response,  and  the  Commission  evolved. 

Advice  on  Commission  membership  was 
sought  from  regional  experts,  foreign  policy 
veterans,  economic  development  councils, 
governments,  and  university  campuses. 
There  were  two  fundamental  requirements: 
membership  was  to  be  dominated  by  Central 
Americans  where  talent  and  regional  knowl- 
edge was  richly  available,  and  no  member 
was  to  hold  a  position  in  a  sitting  govern- 


ment. The  Commission  was  to  have  all  pos- 
sible autonomy  so  that  its  judgments  and 
recommendations  would  have  sound  eco- 
nomic planning  as  their  sole  imperative. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  criteria  for  member- 
ship held  up.  Regional  and  other  govern- 
ments were  consulted  to  verify  the  authority 
of  potential  members  but  they  were  not 
asked  to  nominate  or  connrm  Commis- 
sioners. 

Arthur  Levitt,  then  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange,  and  Sonia  Picado,  Ex- 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Inter-American  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Rights,  agreed  to  co-chair  the 
Commission.  Both  brought  extraordinary,  ir- 
replaceable skills  and  dedication  to  an  un- 
precedented effort.  The  United  States  had  at- 
tempted a  series  of  development  plans  for 
the  region  through  the  decades.  Other  coun- 
tries had  created  plans  of  their  own  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  none  had  relied  as  fully  on 
distinguished  Central  American  leadership. 

For  research  and  administrative  support, 
Duke  University's  Public  Policy  Institute 
was  enlisted.  Its  responsibility  was  complex 
and  its  performance  was  splendid. 

Another  fundamental  concept  was  that  no 
governmental  funds  were  to  be  sought  or  ac- 
cepted. Foundation  support  was  another 
means  of  granting  the  Commission  independ- 
ence. Foundations  responded  generously. 
Grants  were  received  from  the  Area.  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock.  Ford,  Carnegie, 
McArthur,  and  Rockefeller  foundations. 

The  key  to  a  successful  economic  plan  was 
to  link  Central  American  realities  with 
world-wide  experience.  Members  of  great  dis- 
tinction, experience  and  vision,  were  re- 
cruited from  Europe,  America  and  Asia.  The 
commissioners  represented  a  wide  scope  of 
fields:  business  leaders,  university  special- 
ists, regional  authorities,  and  experienced 
governmental  executives.  Each  brought  his 
or  her  own  network  of  consultants. 

The  work  was  divided  into  six  categories 
and  a  committee  was  assigned  to  each.  A 
Central  American  chaired  each  committee. 
Committees  met  on  their  own  schedules  and 
plenary  sessions  were  held  in  Washington, 
San  Jose,  and  Stockholm. 

After  two  years  of  meticulous  research  and 
consultation,  the  Commission's  Report  was 
published.  It  required  no  additional  funding 
from  international  sources  than  was  flowing 
into  Central  America  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  Report  remains  the  strongest 
statement  of  regional  needs,  experience,  as- 
pirations, and  cooperation.  It  is  a  blueprint 
that,  if  followed,  could  bring  Central  Amer- 
ica into  peaceful,  prosperous  and  democratic 
participation  with  its  fellow  nations. 

Reconciling  Growth  and  EQunr  in  Central 
America:  The  Development  Model  of  the 
interna-nonal  commission  for  central 
America 

(By  Prof.  William  Ascher) 
Central  America  may  soon  emerge  from 
the  wars  and  political  chaos  that  have 
plagued  the  region  for  the  past  decade.  If  so, 
economic  recovery  and  sustained,  equitable 
development  are  critical  requirements  for 
any  stable  future.  No  matter  whether  the  po- 
litical instability  and  armed  conflict  is 
blamed  on  Communists,  world  capitalism  or 
domestic  injustice,  the  current  economic 
stagnation  and  the  precariousness  of  many 
segments  of  the  Central  American  popu- 
lation present  serious  obstacles  to  regional 
peace  and  stability.  It  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  economic  prosperity  with  equity  for 
Central  America  is  both  beneficial  in  its  own 
right  and  essential  for  peace.  This  is  easier 
said  than  done.  The  requirements  are  recov- 


ery plus  greater  economic  justice  plus  sus- 
Uined  development  plus  broader  political 
participation.  The  absence  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  could  easily  trigger  another 
round  of  civil  wars  and  brutality. 

Can  these  societies  enjoy  "growth  with  eq- 
uity"—distributive  justice  and  economic  ef- 
ficiency—on  a  sustained  basis?  Often,  effi- 
ciency and  equity  are  posed  as  opposites  or 
trade-offs.  This  view  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  state  interventions  designed  to  help 
the  poor  (e.g.,  minimum  wages,  subsidized 
loans,  make-work  jobs)  detract  from  an 
economy's  capacity  to  respond  efficiently  to 
market  forces.  Similarly,  it  is  often  assumed 
that  the  wealthy  can  better  afford  to  save, 
and  that  these  savings  go  into  productive  in- 
vestment. Finally,  many  people  presume 
that  resources  devoted  to  helping  the  poor 
are  being  diverted  away  from  building  the 
nation's  productive  capacity. 

The  International  Commission  for  Central 
America,  with  the  technical  support  of  our 
Center  for  International  Development  Re- 
search, has  pondered  these  arguments,  and 
has  decided  that  for  Central  America,  at 
least,  they  do  not  apply.  Central  America 
can  have  "growth  with  equity",  though  it 
will  not  be  easy.  The  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a  bold  "development  strategy  that  fo- 
cuses on  greater  overall  economic  efficiency 
and  revitalizing  the  most  dynamic  source  of 
potential  growth — Central  America's  ex- 
ports— in  order  to  finance  the  best  long-term 
approach  to  making  the  poor  more  produc- 
tive: human  resource  development. 

Where  do  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
growth  vs.  equity  trade-off  go  awry?  First, 
while  it  may  be  true  that  tinkering  with  the 
economy  in  order  to  subsidize  the  poor  would 
detract  from  market  efficiency,  most  of  the 
distortions  in  Central  American  economies 
represent  embedded  privileges  for  the  rich, 
not  the  poor.  Therefore  the  movement  to- 
ward greater  efficiency— by  dismantling  the 
rules  and  programs  that  distort  the  economy 
in  order  to  benefit  the  rich  can  redress  In- 
equality as  well. 

Second,  although  rich  people  may  be  more 
capable  of  saving  and  investing,  they  may 
very  well  not  do  so  in  their  own  domestic 
economies.  Capital  fiight  out  of  Central 
America  is  due  not  only  to  fear  of  instabil- 
ity, but  also  to  the  lack  of  attractive  invest- 
ment opportunities,  which  in  turn  rests  on 
the  small  size  of  consumer  markets  where 
large  segments  of  the  population  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  much  beyond  the  bare  ne- 
cessities. In  other  words,  in  the  long  run  the 
poverty  of  millions  of  Central  Americans — 
currently  forty  per  cent  cannot  even  afford 
their  basic  food  needs — is  as  much  an  impedi- 
ment to  growth  as  is  the  lack  of  investment 
capital. 

Third,  the  idea  that  providing  benefits  for 
the  poor  detracts  from  economic  productiv- 
ity is  a  very  short-sighted  view.  Develop- 
ment economics  increasingly  recognizes  the 
importance  of  "human  capital"  as  an  essen- 
tial component  of  economic  growth. 
Healthier,  better  educated  workers  are  more 
productive.  Eklucation  and  health  are  also 
correlated  with  lower  birthrates  and  there- 
fore could  reduce  the  population  pressures 
that  hamper  efforts  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  ea^h  Central  American.  Therefore,  if 
the  benefits  going  to  the  poor  come  through 
improved  education,  medical  care,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  family  planning,  housing  and 
community  services,  then  productive  capac- 
ity can  be  Improved  rather  than  sacrificed 
for  greater  equity. 

Nonetheless,  an  existing  "motor  of 
growth"  must  be  triggered  now  for  economic 
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nally  displaced  persons  who  will  require  re- 
patriation or  resettlement  once  jieace  is  re- 
stored. Without  such  help.  Central  America 
will  be  in  grave  jeopardy  of  losing  an  entire 
generation  to  illiteracy  and  debilitating  dis- 
ease. The  collapse  of  the  health  and  edu- 
cation facilities,  particularly  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador,  is  extremely  alarming. 

Second,  the  governments  and  international 
organizations  that  provide  aid,  loans,  and 
trade  concessions  can  condition  these  bene- 
fits on  whether  Central  American  govern- 
ments adopt  policy  reforms  to  make  their 
economic  (and  political  systems)  more  equi- 
table. To  some,  this  may  sound  like  eco- 
nomic imperialism.  However,  in  signing  the 
Esquipulas  Pease  Accords  in  1987,  the 
Central  American  presidents  committed  all 
five  governments  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  de- 
mocracy and  equitable  development.  There- 
fore, when  the  International  Commission  for 
Central  America,  with  twenty  of  its  forty- 
seven  members  from  Central  America,  calls 
upon  the  international  community  to  apply 
progress  toward  meeting  these  objectives  as 
the  criteria  for  such  conditionally,  it  is  rein- 
forcing the  values  expressed  by  the  Central 
Americans  themselves,  and  holding  the  five 
governments  to  their  own  commitment. 

Third,  the  international  community  must 
recognize  that  at  least  one  component  of  the 
economic  decline  in  Central  America  has 
been  presence  of  extra-regional  military 
forces  and  the  emphasis  on  military  instead 
of  negotiated  solutions.  The  volume  of  finan- 
cial resources  going  into  Central  America 
currently  is  quite  substantial — over  $1.5  bil- 
lion annually.  The  problem  is  that  much  of 
it  is  channeled  into  military  efforts,  and 
even  the  resources  going  into  constructive 
pursuits  are  far  less  effective  in  countries 
where  war  or  the  fear  of  war  hampers  recon- 
struction. The  international  community 
should  support  Central  America  in  finding 
its  own  solutions. 

Summary  of  Work  of  ICCARD 
(By  Prof.  William  Ascher) 

The  International  Commission  for  Central 
American  Recovery  and  Development  was 
formed  in  1967  to  draft  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  five  Central  American  republics — Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  The  premise  was  that  in  helping 
the  Central  American  nations  achieve  their 
desire  for  equitable  and  sustained  economic 
development,  the  Commission's  plan  would 
contribut«-to  the  process  of  democratization 
and  peace.  With  forty-seven  members  from 
twenty  countries  in  Latin  America,  North 
America.  Europe  and  Japan,  the  Commission 
provided  a  forum  for  collaboration  between 
Central  Americans  and  the  International 
community,  whose  assistance  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment. The  political  diversity  of  the  Central 
American  members  of  the  Commission  dem- 
onstrated the  Commission's  firmly-held  be- 
lief that  lasting  development  must  rest  on  a 
stable  social  consensus.  The  independent  sta- 
tus of  the  Commission— with  now  seated  gov- 
ernment officials  from  Central  America  or 
the  United  States— permitted  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  strong  positions  on  controver- 
sial political  and  economic  issues. 

The  Commission,  led  by  Costa  Rlcan  co- 
chair  Sonia  Plcado  (director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Human  Rights)  and 
Arthur  Levitt  Jr.  (then  chair  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Elxchange),  first  met  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica  in  December  1987.  The  Commis- 
sioners approved  the  formation  of  a  Study 
Task   Force,   coordinated  by  Duke  Univer- 


sity's Center  for  International  Development 
Research,  to  undertake  numerous  back- 
erround  studies  of  Central  America's  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  problems.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  formed  working 
committees  to  examine  the  challenges  of  for- 
mulating an  immediate  action  plan  for  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons;  reforming 
Central  American  economic  and  social  poli- 
cies for  sustainable,  equitable  development; 
fostering  democracy;  revitalizing  regional 
integration  on  an  efficient  basis;  and 
strengthening  the  contributions  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  Central  America's 
recovery.  These  working  committees,  each 
headed  by  a  Central  American  and  a  non- 
Central  American,  developed  plans  that  were 
integrated  into  the  Commission's  Final  Re- 
port that  was  unveiled  in  Guatemala  City  in 
February  1989.'  Following  this  meeting,  na- 
tional-level commissions  were  established 
within  the  Central  American  republics,  led 
by  the  Commissioners  from  each  country. 
These  national  commissions  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  reconciliation  dialogues  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

TTie  Commission's  Report  was  endorsed  by 
the  Central  American  presidents  at  their 
summit  meeting  at  Tesoro  Beach.  El  Sal- 
vador in  February  1989.  The  Commission  Re- 
port and  some  of  the  background  studies 
contributed  to  the  formulation  of  the 
Central  American  presidents'  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Plan  of  Action  for  Central  America, 
signed  at  the  presidental  summit  meeting  in 
Antigua.  Guatemala  in  June  1990.  The  Com- 
mission's Report  was  also  endorsed  by  the 
governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Spain  and  Sweden.  In  the  United 
States,  the  report  has  been  a  significant 
input  into  the  formulation  of  the  Central 
American  program  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Several  legisla- 
tion initiatives  based  on  the  Commission's 
recommendation  have  also  been  launched. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recogrnizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  preliminary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  considering  S.  100. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  10  minutes  on  an  unre- 
lated subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THIRD  WORLD  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  familiar  before  this  morning,  and  I 
am  still  not  totally  familiar,  with  the 
proposal  on  which  Senator  BiDEN  and 
Senator  Kassebaum  spoke  and  they  are 
introducing  today  dealing  with  Third 
World  arms  sales.  But  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
Senate  career. 

I  have  never  understood  this  Nation's 
policy  of  arms  transfers  to  just  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  happens  to 


'The  Commission's  Report  ajid  the  backKround 
studies  were  pablisbed  by  Duke  University  Press 
{Poverty.  Conflict  and  Hope:  A  Turning  Point  in 
Central  America  and  Central  American  Recovery  and 
Development).  They  are  available  trom  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press.  6697  College  Station.  Durham.  NC  27708. 
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be  willing  to  starve  his  people  to  buy 
them.  There  are  Third  World  nations 
that  spend  two-thirds  of  their  total  in- 
come on  weapons,  nations  where  people 
are  starving,  and  in  most  instances 
those  nations  have  virtually  no  ability 
to  defend  themselves  anyway. 

I  remember  being  in  Iran  the  first  or 
second  year  I  came  to  the  Senate,  1975- 
76,  in  that  timeframe,  and  the  Iranian 
Army  generals  happily  showing  off  all 
these  air  bases.  At  that  time  they  had 
already  bought  something  like  75  F- 
14's,  still  one  of  our  most  sophisticated 
fighter  planes. 

In  1972,  or  thereabouts,  Richard 
Nixon,  told  the  Shah  of  Iran,  whom  he 
considered  to  be  our  benefactor  in  that 
area  and  the  protector  of  our  interests 
in  the  area,  and  whom  we  considered  to 
be  a  steady  and  reliable  ally  if  push 
came  to  shove — he  had  apparently  just 
opened  the  books  to  the  Shah  and  said, 
"Take  what  you  want." 

The  Shah  of  Ii'an,  rather  rich  in  oil 
riches  at  that  time,  said,  "I  want  it  all, 
and  I'll  start  with  the  F-14's."  Nobody 
ever  dreamed  that  a  few  short  years 
later  the  Shah  would  not  be  around 
anymore,  and  he  would  be  replaced  in  a 
revolution,  religious  in  nature,  which 
considered  the  United  States  to  be 
Satan  incarnate.  So  here  is  Iran,  that 
we  thought  was  going  to  be  our  ally  in 
the  area,  instead  being  an  archenemy, 
which  they  essentially  remain  until 
this  day. 

Iraq,  our  latest  Satan:  We  did  not  sell 
Iraq  an  awful  lot  of  weapons,  but  we 
gave  them,  obviously,  a  lot  of  intel- 
ligence during  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war. 
We  sold  them  something  like  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  technology  advice  and  assist- 
ance. And  other  nations  had  been  sup- 
plying them  chemical  weapons. 

I  understood  that  the  Germans,  who 
had  been  kind  enough  to  equip  Qadhafi 
with  a  chemical  weapons  complex,  had 
also  assisted  in  the  building  of 
Saddam's  chemical  weapons  complexes. 

The  Italians  had  accommodated  him 
with  mines,  as  had  other  nations.  The 
French  had  provided  him  with  their 
very  best  Mirage  fighter  planes.  Actu- 
ally, of  the  750  airplanes  Saddam  had, 
virtually  all  of  them  were  Mig's  bought 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  except  75 
firstline  Mirage  fighters. 

The  Chinese,  to  whom  we  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  despite 
their  obvious  abuses  of  human  rights, 
their  abuses  of  their  people,  had  sup- 
plied Saddam  with  the  Silkworm  mis- 
sile, a  cruise  missile. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  countries 
had  supplied  him  with  weapons.  Obvi- 
ously, most  of  his  arsenal  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  other  countries 
were  right  in  there  pitching  away. 
Then  Kuwait,  our  friend,  we  had  sold 
Kuwait  300  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles, 
among  the  most  sophisticated  anti- 
aircraft weapons  in  the  world.  So  what 
do  you  think  the  first  thing  Saddam 
lays  his  hands  on  when  he  invades  Ku- 


wait? You  guessed  it — 300  good  old 
U.S.A. -made  Hawk  missiles  and  the  ra- 
dars to  go  with  them.  And  what  hap- 
pens? We  also  sold  a  large  number  of 
Hawk  missiles  to  our  very  good  friend. 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  another 
steady,  reliable  ally  in  the  region, 
whom  we  always  assumed  would  be  on 
our  side  when  push  came  to  shove.  So 
what  happened?  When  Saddam  cap- 
tured our  300  Hawk  missiles  and  their 
radars  in  Kuwait,  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them;  so  King  Hussein,  our 
steady  ally  in  the  region,  rushes  his 
crews  from  his  Hawk  batteries  to  Iraq 
to  try  to  teach  Saddam's  air  force  how 
to  use  the  Hawk  missile. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  what  happened  to  those 
300  Hawk  missiles.  My  guess  is  that 
they  are  still  firmly  hidden  and  in 
Saddam's  hands.  Last  December,  I 
went  to  the  United  Nations — I  must 
confess  I  had  never  spent  any  time 
there,  but  I  had  always  been  interested 
with  it — and  I  spent  all  day  there.  It 
was  a  very  healthy  experience.  There 
were  about  three  Senators  there,  and 
we  had  lunch  with  the  five  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  five  permanent  Security 
Council  members:  China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  France.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  only  contribution  I  made  during 
the  discussion  at  lunch  was  to  say  to 
them  that  when  the  war  was  over — and 
it  looked  at  that  time  for  all  the  world 
that  we  certainly  were  going  to  war 
with  Iraq — the  greatest  contribution 
you  and  the  other  people  of  the  United 
Nations  can  make  is  to  convene  all  of 
the  arms-exporting  nations  and  talk 
about  reaching  some  sort  of  a  treaty  to 
limit  and,  hopefully,  stop  this  unbe- 
lievable transfer  of  arms  all  over  the 
world. 

There  are  people  in  this  body,  prin- 
cipally the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  who  have  tried  for  years  to 
stop  selling  enriched  uranium  to  Paki- 
stan, because  everybody  knew  Paki- 
stan was  engaged  in  building  nuclear 
weapons.  And  now  the  Chinese  are 
compounding  that  problem  by  selling 
Pakistan  ballistic  missiles.  Anybody 
that  does  not  think — considering  the 
hostilities  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan— that  that  is  not  a  prescription 
for  disaster  is  just  not  being  thoughtful 
about  it. 

Then  Czechoslovakia,  who  has  been  a 
big  arms  exporter  in  the  past  under 
Communist  regimes,  and  our  new  hero, 
Vaclav  Havel,  comes  in  and  says,  un- 
less somebody  gives  us  some  assist- 
ance, we  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
selling — I  guess  it  is  tanks  and  planes; 
I  think  tanks — to  some  of  these  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  but  we  have  80,000  people 
engaged  in  our  defense  industry  in  Slo- 
vakia, which  is  one  of  the  two  prov- 
inces in  Czechoslovakia. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is 
suffering  from  a  $371  billion  deficit  just 


this  year.  I  might  point  out  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  not 
given  it  much  thought— and  this  has  a 
politically  partisan  bent  to  it — that  the 
$371  billion  deficit  this  country  will 
sustain  this  year  is  over  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  4-year  deficit  of  Jimmy 
Carter  while  he  was  President.  And  no- 
body seems  to  really  care  much  about 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  the  defi- 
cits, but  the  point  is,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  help  Vaclav  Havel  employ 
80,000  people  that  he  would  have  to  fire, 
if  they  refused  to  honor  the  contracts, 
or  if  they  refused  to  honor  the  con- 
tracts, or  if  they  stopped  exporting 
weapons.  Czechoslovakia  has  been  a  no- 
torious exporter  of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  a  lot 
more  to  say  about  this,  except  I  ap- 
plaud what  I  am  afraid  is  something  of 
a  modest  effort  on  the  part  of  Senators 
BiDEN  and  Kassebaum.  I  think  I  am 
going  to  cosponsor  that.  I  want  to 
study  it  and  look  at  their  statements 
carefully.  But  I  am  telling  this  body 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  times  call  for 
Draconian  action  on  arms  sales.  Why 
on  Earth  would  we  be  selling  Bahrain 
Stinger  missiles?  If  Saddam,  in  addi- 
tion to  Kuwait,  for  example,  had  de- 
cided to  take  on  Bahrain's  750,000  peo- 
ple, you  tell  me  who  they  are  going  to 
defend  themselves  against.  For  that 
matter,  tell  me  who  Kuwait  is  going  to 
defend  themselves  against.  These  coun- 
tries, such  as  Bahrain  and  Kuwait,  do 
not  have  a  prayer;  they  do  not  have  a 
prayer  against  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  or  even  against  Jordan.  But  we 
sold  Stinger  missiles  to  Bahrain,  and  if 
Saddam  had  invaded  Bahrain,  he  would 
have  inherited  that  very  sophisticated 
shoulder-fired,  antiaircraft  missile 
that  we  sold  them,  and  there  would  be 
a  lot  more  American  flyers  dead  today 
as  a  result. 

Then  the  President  wants  to  cap  off 
this  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  selling 
the  Saudis  $20  billion  worth  of  new.  so- 
phisticated American  technology.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  Saudis  have  not 
been  stalwarts  in  this;  they  have.  They 
owe  us  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  be  for  any  such  sale  as  that  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  can  tell  you  that  right 
now.  These  arms  sales  oftentimes  are 
nothing  but  ego  kicks  for  tinhorn  dic- 
tators. Almost  invariably— and  par- 
ticularly considering  the  volatility  of 
that  region — we  wind  up  just  as  we  did 
in  this  war,  with  our  own  weapons 
being  used  against  us.  Our  weapons  al- 
ways last  longer  than  our  friendships 
do. 

There  is  China — and  what  is  more,  as 
I  alluded  to  a  moment  ago,  one  of  the 
grossest  abusers  of  human  rights  on 
Earth — enjoying  most-favored-nation 
treatment  with  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  even  accorded  that  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  despite  all  the  new  demo- 
cratic initiatives  that  have  been  taken 
in  that  country.  And  the  Soviet  Union 
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translate  the  accomplishments  of  the 
International  Commission  for  Central 
American  development  and  recovery  in 
1989  into  effective  legrislation.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  him  for  his  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one in  this  body  would  disagree  with 
the  contention  that  the  countries  of 
Central  America  have  endured  difficult 
political  and  economic  times  in  the 
last  decade.  We  can  take  heart,  though, 
that  essentially  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  just  re- 
cently in  El  Salvador,  indicate  that  we 
have  turned  the  corner  in  Central 
America.  Democracy  is  taking  root  and 
the  United  States  has  played  a  role  in 
its  foundation. 

The  United  States  can  also  play  a 
role  in  promoting  economic  prosperity 
in  the  region.  I  think  S.  100  is  a  good 
starting  point  to  help  shape  U.S.  policy 
in  this  regard.  The  legislation  does  not 
call  for  massive  infusion,  to  develop  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  na- 
tions. In  fact,  it  will  not  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  a  single  penny.  The  bill  sim- 
ply links  democracy  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  sketches  a  broad  plan  to 
allow  the  countries  of  the  region  to 
independently  renew  their  moribund 
economies. 

Additionally,  the  measure  declares 
that  U.S.  policy  should  encourage  mul- 
tilateral aid  initiatives  to  help  foster 
the  development  of  strong  economic  in- 
frastructures in  each  country  in 
Central  America.  It  urges  that  we  sup- 
port the  U.N.  in  its  efforts  to 
reintegrate  displaced  people  and  refu- 
gees, help  create  a  more  effective  deliv- 
ery system  for  food  supplies,  as  well  as 
establish  health  facilities  for  the  poor 
and  to  promote  general  economic 
growth  through  the  expansion  of  ex- 
ports, and  strengthening  of  investment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  multilateral  nature  of  this  under- 
taking. Not  only  does  the  legislation 
rightly  solicit  assistance  from  Japan, 
the  Western  European  nations,  Canada 
and  others,  it  outlines  a  plan  donor  na- 
tions can  follow  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  effective  return  for  the  money 
they  contribute. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  Ambassador  from  El 
Salvador  and  other  Central  American 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  difficult  is- 
sues facing  that  small  but  troubled 
country  and  the  region.  El  Salvador's 
problems  are  not  all  behind  it  by  any 
means  and  the  United  States  role  from 
time  to  time  admittedly  has  been  con- 
troversial. Nonetheless.  I  told  Ambas- 
sador Salaverria  I  have  high  hopes  for 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  in 
Mexico  City  between  the  Cristiani  gov- 
ernment and  FMLN  and  that  continu- 
ing the  dialog  with  the  rebels  will  lead 
to  the  permanent  cease-fire  we  have 
been  seeking  for  so  long  now. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  legis- 
lation states  that  it  should  be  "the  pol- 


icy of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
encourge  dialog  as  the  proper  means  of 
resolving  armed  conflicts  in  Central 
America." 

Opening  the  lines  of  communication, 
whether  it  be  between  the  Cristiani 
government  and  the  rebels,  or  Presi- 
dent Chamorro  and  the  Sandinistas,  or 
President  Endara  and  the  remaining 
loyalists  to  Noriega,  is  not  simply  the 
best  policy,  it  is  the  right  policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  quote  you,  in 
your  capacity  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  in  Central  America  the  role  of  the 
United  States  is  succinctly  to  assist, 
not  to  intervene;  to  encourage,  not  to 
impose. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  this 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  take  the  floor 
and  relieving  me  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  S.  100,  the  Central  American 
Democracy  and  Development  Act.  I  do 
so  very  enthusiastically.  This  bill  is  a 
blueprint  for  peace  and  stability  in  a 
region  historically  rocked  by  violence, 
instability  and  poverty. 

S.  100  mandates  no  new  appropria- 
tions and  will  not  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  additional  money.  This  legis- 
lation does,  however,  articulate  a  long- 
term  policy  and  set  goals  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  that,  if  implemented,  can 
help  revitalize  a  region  that  is  geo- 
graphically very  close  to  our  borders 
and  very  important  to  our  interests. 

(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  bill  is  supported  by 
the  Bush  administration,  by  all  five 
Central  American  Presidents  and  co- 
sponsored  by  fully  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  strong  bipartisan  backing.  The 
intellectual  origins  of  the  bill  come 
from  more  than  2  years  of  deliberation 
by  the  International  Commission  on 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment. This  commission  was  com- 
posed of  Central  Americans  in  partner- 
ship with  individuals  from  strongly 
supporting  countries,  having  as  their 
goal  the  development  of  a  policy 
framework  that  can  help  move  the  re- 
gion out  of  poverty  and  into  sustain- 
able development  and  democracy. 

The  commission's  work  builds  upon 
the  belief  that  cooperation  among  the 
Central  American  countries  is  needed 
to  address  the  region's  overlapping  so- 
cial, political,  economic  and  security 
problems.  It  endorses  the  view  of  the 
Central  American  Presidents  at 
Esquipulas  that  positive  changes  are 
only  possible  if  peace,  stability,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  cooperation  exist  in 
the  region. 

Now.  we  are  at  the  stage  where  the 
products  of  this  thinking  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  policy  direction  of  the 
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United  States.  It  is  a  worthy  set  of 
goals  and  objectives  that  our  country 
should  endorse  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  tendency  in 
the  United  States  to  jump  from  one 
crisis  to  another,  to  leap  from  one  flash 
point  to  another,  and  to  quickly  shift 
our  priorities  as  one  issue  recedes  in 
the  face  of  another.  Perhaps,  that  is 
the  burden  of  a  powerful  country  with 
many  interests.  But  it  need  not  be  that 
way.  For  at  least  the  last  decade,  we 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  in  efforts 
to  fend  off  one  disaster  after  another. 
We  need  to  stay  engaged  with  our 
friends  in  the  region  to  help  finish  the 
job  of  reconciliation,  economic  growth, 
and  democratization. 

Some  of  these  regional  disasters  were 
from  natural  causes:  earthquakes,  hiu"- 
ricanes,  floods  and  others,  but  most 
were  manmade.  Political  instability, 
internal  wars,  chronic  poverty,  poor  in- 
frastructure, maldistribution  of  re- 
sources, restrictive  import,  investment 
and  tax  policies,  authoritarian  govern- 
ments and  nondemocratic  institutions 
each  dotted  the  landscape  of  Central 
America,  and  each  exacted  a  high  toll 
with  harsh  results  from  the  peoples  of 
the  region. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  region's 
problems  are  beginning  a  slow  but 
steady  process  of  improvement.  Now  is 
the  time  to  focus  on  the  hard  work  of 
building  free  and  prosperous  countries. 
Now,  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  back 
on  the  region.  Now  is  the  time  to  pay 
attention  to  the  region.  We  ought  not 
squander  the  unique  opportunity  to 
build  upon  the  end  of  regional  conflicts 
and  the  shift  toward  democracy  and 
market  economics. 

Each  country  in  the  region  has  a 
democratically  elected  government 
with  broadened  legritimacy.  With  the 
exception  of  El  Salvador,  there  is  peace 
in  the  region  and  there  is  renewed  hope 
that  a  peace  settlement  is  now  possible 
in  El  Salvador.  Economic  reforms  are 
underway.  The  private  sector  is  ex- 
panding and  must  be  strengthened  if 
the  economies  can  move  forward.  There 
are  human  rights  abuses — far  too 
many — but  that  situation  is  also  im- 
proving. Civilian  institutions  must  be 
strengthened  and  become  more  demo- 
cratic and  responsive  to  popular  needs. 

Economic  growth,  for  the  first  time, 
has  some  reasonable  basis  of  continu- 
ing. Each  of  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  security  changes  are  slowly 
evolving  but  are  still  embryonic.  They 
will  not  continue  to  improve  unless  the 
economies  of  the  region  grow.  Democ- 
racy will  not  have  a  chance  to  mature 
in  many  countries  unless  economies  ex- 
pand and,  unless  the  economies  expand, 
democracy  will  have  much  less  chance 
to  sink  its  benign  roots  into  the  politi- 
cal culture  of  the  region.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  economic  growth  and  democ- 
racy, the  people  of  this  region  have  lit- 
tle hope  for  a  better  life. 


The  region's  stability  is  fragile.  The 
positive  political  and  economic 
changes  occurring  there  are  fragile  and 
perishable.  Our  attention  and  caring 
should  not  be  transitory  and  indiffer- 
ent. Passing  this  bill  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  will  mean  that  we  care 
and  that  we  have  a  continuing  interest 
and  stake  in  the  region. 

The  philosophy  in  S.  100  contains  ele- 
ments similar  to  President  Bush's  En- 
terprise for  the  Americas  Initiative 
which  I  support  enthusiastically.  Each 
bill  embraces  the  need  for  more  invest- 
ments, more  free  trade,  debt  adjust- 
ment, and  reform  in  Latin  America. 
This  legislation  calls  upon  other  coun- 
tries to  join  in  a  multilateral  initiative 
to  provide  additional  resources  for  de- 
velopment. It  requires  reform  of  the 
economic  and  political  systems  to  help 
make  the  investment,  trade  and  debt 
provisions  possible  and  effective. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  far  sighted  and 
worthy  legislation  with  worthy  objec- 
tives based  upon  strong  rationale.  I 
hope  that  members  of  the  Senate  will 
give  it  their  strong  support. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  SANFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chair  for  being  will- 
ing to  take  my  place  in  the  chair  for  a 
few  moments  so  that  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  S.  100.  I  thank 
him  for  that  opportunity. 

But,  more  important,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  work  in  this  area  which, 
ever  since  he  has  come  to  the  Senate, 
has  been  a  work  of  deep-rooted  con- 
cern, compassion,  and  I  think,  most 
importantly,  is  representative  of  a  sin- 
gular understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
region  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  taking  a  different  ap- 
proach to  that  region. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  recalls,  and  £ls  we  all  in 
this  Senate  know  too  well,  too  much  of 
the  energy  of  the  Senate  in  the  last 
years  was  consumed  by  sometimes  ran- 
corous and  often  divisive  debates  over 
the  issue  of  military  involvement  in 
the  region. 

Too  much  of  our  effort  in  that  re- 
gion, I  think,  has  been  spent  teaching 
people  how  to  kill  each  other  rather 
than  teaching  people  how  to  live  with 
each  other,  and  how  to  perhaps  develop 
community  and  a  society  that  has  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  a  lot  of  the  as- 


sets and  benefits  of  capitalism  and  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  been  really  most  impor- 
tant in  getting  us  to  this  point.  This  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  It 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  guarantee 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Central 
American  Recovery  and  Development, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  fought 
so  hard  to  elicit,  are  not  going  to  go 
unheeded. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation 
has  broad  bipartisan  support,  rep- 
resentative of  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  it.  There  are  33  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  now  cosponsors  of  it.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  those.  It  is 
backed  by  the  State  Department.  It  is 
backed  by  AID.  And  most  important,  it 
has  the  solid  support  of  all  five  Central 
American  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  these  days  about  a  new  world 
order.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
concept  of  a  new  world  order  is  a  wel- 
come one,  but  I  think  it  need  a  lot  of 
fleshing  out,  a  lot  of  definition  that 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  it. 

Frankly,  I  see  S.  100  as  a  signifi- 
cant— although  regional,  nevertheless 
significant — attempt  to  put  the  United 
States  on  record  as  defining  what  a 
new  world  order  might  be,  at  least  in 
Central  America. 

For  over  a  decade,  we  have  been 
consumed  by  the  effort,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  to  put  guns  and  bullets,  mili- 
tary advisers,  and  even  surreptitious 
armed  forces  and  secret  supply  systems 
in  the  region.  All  of  this  helped,  I 
think,  to  create  greater  instability, 
certainly  greater  suffering,  and  very, 
very  significantly,  huge  dislocation  of 
the  population  of  that  region. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  Central 
America  over  the  last  2  years,  this  leg- 
islation places  the  focus  of  our  policy 
where  it  ought  to  be:  on  building  the 
social  and  economic  foundation  that  is 
the  absolute  prerequisite  to  any  kind 
of  long-term  stability  in  the  region. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  needs  is 
to  begin  dealing  with  the  refugee  and 
the  displaced  persons  problems  that 
have  come  about  precisely  as  a  result 
of  the  civil  conflict  and  economic  de- 
cline in  the  region,  which  have  come 
about,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  our 
policies  up  until  this  point  in  time. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  what  has 
occurred  in  the  wake  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  to  see  the  necessity  of  ad- 
dressing this  kind  of  concern.  I  think 
the  bill  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct  to  es- 
tablish as  a  priority  a  policy  that  we 
will  support,  participate  in,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program's  plan  for  the 
reintegration  of  the  displaced  persons 
and  refugee  population,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  employment  opportunities  for 
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This  piece  of  legislation  attempts,  I 
think,  to  redress  that  kind  of  insult 
and  injury.  It  suggests  that  a  central 
premise  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  this  bill  is 
that  it  is  up  to  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion to  direct  their  own  economic  and 
human  resources  and  up  to  them  to 
build  the  institutions  necessary  for 
achieving  peace  and  prosperity. 

What  they  need  from  the  outside  is 
not  inappropriate  pressure,  but  rather 
true  help  in  building  these  institutions. 
It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  brief 
time  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
but  in  the,  perhaps,  longer  time  that  I 
have  had  exposure  to  other  countries 
and  to  different  attitudes  in  the  world, 
that  we  are  much  stronger  for  that 
kind  of  cooperative  effort  than  we  are 
for  the  sledgehammer  approach. 

The  more  we  can  build  a  mutual  re- 
spect and  a  mutuality  of  approach,  the 
sooner  we  will  see  the  interests  of  this 
country  served,  and  the  sooner  we  will 
see  a  strengthening  of  the  very  kinds  of 
institutions  that  we  profess  to  care  so 
much  about. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  the  potential  for  sustained  democ- 
racy and  development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  never  been  greater  than  it  is  at 
this  particular  moment.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  the  challenges  that 
confront  the  governments  of  that  re- 
gion are  also  probably  as  large  as  they 
have  ever  been.  It  would  be  both  tragic 
and  unwise  if  we  did  not  help  those 
governments  to  meet  those  challenges. 

Senate  bill  100,  the  legislation  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is  vision- 
ary legislation.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  often  get  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  here,  but  it  has  a  vision  of 
how  a  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  imple- 
mented, of  how  an  aid  program  can 
best  be  carried  out.  It  has  a  vision 
about  the  real  relationships  that  build 
a  new  order,  and  it  has  a  vision  about 
how  ijeople  ought  to  be  treated  appro- 
priately. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
supportive  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  pol- 
icy, a  policy  that  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  establishing  a  new 
world  order  in  Central  America,  one 
that  is  based  on  democracy  and  based 
on  the  economic  conditions  that  are 
absolutely  essential  to  sustaining  de- 
mocracy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sui>- 
port  this  bill. 


MIA-POW 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  Chair  for  just  a  couple  of  moments 
to  make  a  comment  with  respect  to  a 
journey  that  I  made  last  week  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  Cambodia.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress one  aspect  of  it.  I  intend  to  speak 
at  length  sometime  shortly  with  re- 
spect to  the  region  and  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  the  PERM  5  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  Cambodia. 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  I 
went  to  Vietnam  was  to  try  to  sort  out 
the  MIA-POW  issue,  which  is  an  issue 
that  continues  to  haunt  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  not  a  fire 
station  or  a  police  station  or  a  State 
capitol  or  a  public  building  in  America, 
including  our  own  Capitol  with  the  ro- 
tunda just  down  the  hall,  where  you 
cannot  find  the  black  POW-MIA  flag 
that  flies. 

This  is  an  issue  that  in  the  early 
1980's  was  reinserted  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  Americans.  The  National 
League  of  Families  lists  some  2,274  in- 
dividuals as  still  missing  in  action 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  an  appro- 
priately felt  issue  because,  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  any  American  soldier 
might  somehow  still  be  alive  and  unac- 
counted for,  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  country  who  does  not  believe  we 
still  have  a  mission,  and  that  mission 
is  to  have  a  full  accounting. 

But  there  must  be  an  appropriate  ef- 
fort to  get  that  full  accounting,  and 
there  must  be  an  appropriate  standard 
by  which  we  measure  whether  or  not 
we  are  in  fact  getting  it.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  issue  of  MIA-POW  has  been 
made  a  condition  influencing  our  abil- 
ity to  move  toward  a  different  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam.  It  is  clearly  an 
issue  of  significant  enough  moral  com- 
pulsion that  we  must  resolve  it  in 
order  to  move  forward  in  that  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  20  years  or 
more  in  many  of  these  MIA  cases.  If, 
indeed,  politicians  are  serious — and  I 
take  it  at  face  value  they  are — that 
there  may  be  somebody  missing  and  we 
need  an  accounting;  if,  indeed,  people 
are  not  just  using  an  issue — and  I  take 
it  that  they  are  not  when  even  in  1990 
you  go  to  a  ceremony  and  the  full  list 
of  those  missing  is  read  out  loud — if  all 
of  this  is  real — and  I  take  it  at  face 
value  that  it  is  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue — then,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  first  priority  of  this  Nation  to 
get  that  accounting  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  it  is  not  real,  then  it  should  not  be 
put  up  as  a  barrier  or  an  impediment  to 
the  change  of  relations  and  to  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  this  war  behind  us. 

All  of  us  have  accepted  that  it  is  real. 
I  believe  there  is  a  possibility — who 
knows  how  outrageous — that  some  per- 
son who  was  lost  on  the  Laotian  border 
or  the  Cambodian  border  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  have  an  answer  yet, 
and  we  are  owed  an  answer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  owed  an  answer. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  came  out  of  a  town 
meeting  in  Massachusetts  and  there 
waiting  for  me  was  a  family  who  for 
the  third  time  in  about  2  months  had 
approached  me  because  they  had  been 
told  by  someone  in  this  country  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  their  son,  who  was 
lost  in  1978,  is  still  alive  and  had  been 
sighted  £is  recently  as  3  weeks  ago.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  look  into  the  eyes  of 
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the  family  that  20  years  later  is  being 
told  that  their  loved  one  is  still  alive 
and  has  been  sighted  to  understand  the 
anxiety  that  still  exists  at  large  in  this 
country.  We  have  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  Viet- 
nam, I  met  with — and  to  my  surprise 
became  the  first  American  official  to 
meet  with — the  General  Secretary  of 
the  party  in  Vietnam,  Nguyen  van 
Linh,  and  I  met  with  Foreign  Minister 
Thach — as  General  Vessey  and  others 
have — and  tried  to  elicit,  as  Senator 
McCain  has,  a  sense  of  how  we  can 
move  forward  here.  I  believe  General 
Vessey  has  done  an  outstanding  job  at 
this.  I  congratulate  him. 

Everything  that  I  have  tried  to  do  or 
I  am  trying  to  do  at  this  point  is  really 
to  supplement  his  efforts  to  help  the 
governmental  entities  get  over  the 
mistrust  that  exists  in  some  quarters 
of  this  country  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  new  oppor- 
tunity with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese 
right  now  to  move  forward  rapidly  in 
resolving  this  issue,  to  move  more  au- 
thoritatively with  respect  to  it,  and  to 
try  to  put  some  of  these  issues  to  bed. 

Up  until  now  General  Vessey  and  oth- 
ers have  indicated  there  have  been 
problems  in  getting  access  to  records.  I 
raised  that  issue  with  the  Vietnamese, 
and  I  believe  at  this  point  in  time  that, 
to  the  degree  there  are  records  that 
exist,  they  are  willing  to  make  them 
available  to  us.  I  believe  they  will  as- 
sign Vietnamese  personnel  to  the  task 
of  trying  to  track  those  records  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  the  discrepancies 
and  get  answers. 

In  addition.  General  Vessey  and  oth- 
ers have  indicated  that  there  is  a  trav- 
el problem.  Mr.  President,  I  posed  this 
problem  to  Secretary  Linh.  I  said  to 
him  pointblank:  "There  are  people  in 
the  United  States  who  will  not  believe 
your  good  faith  if  you  are  requiring  us 
to  come  to  you  and  get  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval before  we  can  travel  to  some 
part  of  the  country  in  order  to  find  our 
whether  or  not  somebody  was  there  in 
response  to  a  live  sighting.  People  will 
believe  you  have  moved  them  in  the  in- 
terim between  getting  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval and  our  going  out  there.  So  if 
you  want  to  put  this  issue  to  rest,  give 
us  permission  to  move  through  your 
country  at  will  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubts  about  the  veracity  of  the  fol- 
lowup  on  a  live  sighting." 

Secretary  General  Linh  said  to  me, 
"That  is  not  a  problem.  I  will  agree 
that  we  will  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  blanket  approval  for  travel. 
You  can  send  people  anywhere  you 
want  in  the  country.  Bring  Vietnam 
veterans  over  here,  let  them  go  any- 
where in  Vietnam  and  see  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  people  held  here  or 
any  people  alive." 

Similarly  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
both  of  those  countries  are  willing  to 


help  and  there  has  been  a  successful  re- 
cent meeting  of  our  own  POW-MIA 
team  that  has  gone  into  Laos  and 
greatly  advanced  our  ability  to  resolve 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  General 
Vessey  is  on  the  right  track.  I  believe 
that  the  opportunity  is  there  for  our 
country  to  augment  our  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  And  it  is  my  hope 
that,  together  with  Senator  McCain 
and  others,  we  can  put  together  a  small 
group  of  veterans  who  can  assist  in  the 
process  of  breaking  down  the  redtape, 
of  building  up  the  trust  between  the 
government  entities,  and  of  helping 
families  to  believe  that  the  maximum 
effort  is  being  put  into  this  so  that  all 
of  us  can  come  together  again  with  an 
understanding  that  nobody  is  covering 
up  anything,  that  nothing  is  being 
shunted  aside,  and  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  resolve  this  vital  issue. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair  for  his  indulgence  in  let- 
ting me  say  these  extra  words. 


RECESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:28  p.m., 
recessed  until  2:16  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  en  bloc  Executive  Calendar 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

EX.  EE,  96-1.  International  Convention  on 
Standards  of  Training,  Certification  and 
Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers,  with  Annex. 
1978; 

Treaty  Doc.  101-7.  Annex  W.  to  the  1973 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
From  Ships; 

Treaty  Doc.  102-2.  1988  Protocols  Relating 
to  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  and  Load  Line 
Conventions;  and 


EX.  K,  88-1.  Convention  Concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

♦■pgo  frige 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  10  minutes  of  debate  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  and  all  those 
involved  in  a  matter  that  may  not  be 
widely  noticed  but  is  of  epic  impor- 
tance. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  66  years  of 
membership  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  we  are  going  to  ratify  a 
substantive  treaty,  one  of  the  five  key 
human  rights  conventions  of  the  ILO, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  note  that 
it  was  27  years  ago  that  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  that  we  do  this  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  I  was  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor.  We  were  so 
pleased  that  finally  we  were  resuming 
this  relationship  with  the  ILO  with  its 
great  purposes  that  President  Wilson 
so  very  much  associated  himself  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Kennedy's  message 
and  that  of  his  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1963  Presidential  Message  SuBMrmNO 
Convention  105  to  the  Senate 

The  WnrrE  House,  July  22, 1963. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Convention  Concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  (convention  No. 
105),  abopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  40th  session.  Greneva.  June 
25.  1957. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  the  convention,  together  with 
the  copy  enclosed  therewith  of  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  enclosed  background  statement 
and  copy  of  letter;  (2)  certified  copy  of  ILO 
convention  No.  105.) 
The  Whtte  House,  July  22. 1963. 

Department  of  State. 

July  18.  1963. 
The  President, 
The  WhiU  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the 
Senate  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  that 
body  to  ratification,  if  the  President  approve 
thereof,  a  certified  copy  of  the  Convention 
Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor 
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Organization,  the  convention  was  transmit- 
ted to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  February 
9,  1959  (H.  Doc.  78,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  At 
that  time  the  interested  departments  of  the 
Government  were  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  ban  on  forced  labor  as  a  punishment  for 
having  participated  in  strikes  raised  prob- 
lems of  a  technical  legal  character  with  re- 
gard to  areas  of  State  regulation. 

However,  after  an  extensive  additional  re- 
view of  the  convention  and  the  technical 
legal  problems  involved,  the  interested  de- 
partments of  the  Government  have  expressed 
their  coordinated  view  (see  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  February  15.  1963,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  that  the  subject  matter 
of  convention  No.  105  is  wholly  within  the 
Federal  competence  under  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  neither  Federal  nor 
State  power  validly  to  impose  forced  labor  as 
a  punishment  for  a  legal  strike,  and  that, 
with  regard  to  Illegal  strike  activities,  any 
such  punishment  would  only  come  about  "as 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  The  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads  in 
part: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

Accordingly,  and  in  accordance  with  arti- 
cle 19,  paragraph  7(a),  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
convention  is  submitted  herewith  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Enclosures:  (1)  Background  statement;  (2) 
copy  of  letter  of  February  15.  1963,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  (3)  certified  copy  of  con- 
vention No.  105. 

Background  Statement  Regarding  the 
Development  of  (Convention  No.  105 

The  adoption  of  the  convention  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  in  1957  was 
the  result  of  long  and  earnest  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  forced  labor.  In  1947  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  urging  an  investigation 
concerning  forced  labor  and  the  consider- 
ation of  action  to  abolish  it.  The  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  on  March  7.  1949.  which, 
among  other  things,  invited  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  "to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  forced 
labour  and  its  nature  and  extent  in  the  light 
of  all  possible  information."  This  resolution 
came  before  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Orga- 
nization at  its  109th  session  (June  1949).  The 
Governing  Body  stated  its  view  that  there 
should  be  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  forced  labor  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  such  persons. 

On  March  19, 1951,  the  Elconomlc  and  Social 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  in  paragraph  1 
of  which  it  is  stated: 

"1.  Decides  to  invite  the  International 
Labour  Organization  to  co-ojjerate  with  the 
Council  in  the  earliest  possible  establish- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  forced 
labour  of  not  more  than  five  independent 
members,  qualified  by  their  competence  and 
impartiality,  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Director  General  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  with  the  following  terms  of 
reference: 

"(a)  To  study  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  raised  by  the  existence  in  the  world 


of  systems  of  forced  or  "corrective"  labour 
which  are  employed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  ex- 
pressing political  views  and  which  are  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  a  given  country, 
by  examining  the  texts  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  their  application  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  referred  to  above  and  if  the  com- 
mittee thinks  fit  by  taking  additional  evi- 
dence into  consideration: 

•(b)  To  report  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
progress  thereon  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office." 

The  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  adopt- 
ed on  May  27,  1953,  was  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  in  1953  a  resolution 
in  which  it  invited  "the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  International  Labour  Orga- 
nization, as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  give 
early  consideration  to  the  report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labour." 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at  its 
17th  session  in  1954,  considered  the  report 
and  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  was  invited  to 
continue  its  consideration  of  the  question. 

During  the  1956  Conference  (39th  session)  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  the 
Committee  on  Forced  Labor  submitted  its 
report  as  a  basis  for  discussion  regarding  the 
preparation  of  a  new  International  instru- 
ment concerning  forced  labor.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  recommended  that  a  convention 
was  the  most  appropriate  form  of  instrument 
and  set  forth  certain  proposals  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  draft  articles  for  the  abolition  of 
forced  labor.  The  conclusions  of  the  Commit- 
tee were  examined  by  the  Conference  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  on  June  28,  1956,  ap- 
proving the  Committee  report,  and  in  par- 
ticular approving  as  general  conclusions, 
with  a  view  to  the  consultation  of  govern- 
ments, proposals  for  a  convention  relating  to 
forced  labor.  The  subject  was  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  general  session  with  a 
view  to  a  final  decision  on  a  convention  con- 
cerning forced  labor. 

At  the  40th  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  (1957)  the  Committee  on 
Forced  Labor  considered  the  draft  of  an 
international  instrument  concerning  forced 
labor.  The  Committee  submitted  a  draft  con- 
vention to  the  General  Conference  with  a  re- 
port dated  June  19,  1957,  and  the  General 
Conference  adopted  the  draft  convention  on 
June  21.  1957.  The  U.S.  delegations  actively 
participated  in  the  discussions  regarding  the 
draft  convention,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  240  to  0  with  1  abstention.  The  U.S. 
Government  and  workers'  delegates  voted  in 
favor;  the  U.S.  employers'  delegate  abstained 
on  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  instrument. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC,  February  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  will  ex- 
press to  you  the  revised  coordinated  view  of 
the  interested  departments  and  agenlces  of 
the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  the 
Convention  (No.  105)  Concerning  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor,  adopted  at  the  40th 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Geneva.  Switzerland.  June  25.  1937. 
The  previous  coordinated  view  of  these  de- 
partments and  agenlces  on  this  instrument 
was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  then  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles,  from  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  dated  December  15,  1958,  and  for- 
warded by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on 
February  9,  1959.  (H.  Doc.  78,  86th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.). 

The  Convention  requires  that  each  ratify- 
ing member  undertake  to  suppress  and  not 
to  make  use  of  any  form  of  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  for  the  following  purposes:  As  a 
means  of  political  coercion  or  education  or 
as  a  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views  or  views  ideologically  op- 
posed to  the  established  political,  social,  or 
economic  system;  as  a  method  of  mobilizing 
and  using  labor  for  purposes  of  economic  de- 
velopment; as  a  means  of  labor  discipline;  as 
a  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes;  and  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  na- 
tional, or  religious  discrimination.  It  further 
requires  that  each  ratifying  member  under- 
take to  take  effective  measures  to  secure  the 
immediate  and  complete  abolition  of  the 
specified  forced  or  compulsory  labor. 

The  Convention  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
240  to  none,  with  1  abstention.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  workers'  delegate  voted  in 
favor;  the  U.S.  employers'  delegate  abstained 
on  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  instrument. 

In  the  letter  of  December  15,  1958,  the  posi- 
tion was  taken  that  article  19  paragraph  7(b) 
of  the  ILO  Constitution  was  applicable  to 
convention  No.  105  and  that  its  ratification 
was  not  deemed  appropriate.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  ban  on  forced  labor  as  a 
punishment  for  having  pariticpated  in 
strikes  raises  problems  of  a  technical  legal 
character  with  regard  to  areas  of  State  regru- 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
this  subject  in  international  relations  and 
the  leading  role  which  the  United  States  has 
and  must  continue  to  play  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation on  the  subject  of  forced  labor,  a  re- 
view has  been  made  of  the  extent  of  the  inhi- 
bitions upon  ratification  involved  in  such 
technical  legal  problems. 

The  revised  coordinated  view  that  the  con- 
vention is  appropriate  for  ratification  has 
been  reached  after  such  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor,  each  of  which  expressed  its  views 
to  the  extent  which  it  considered  appro- 
priate. Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  were  consulted  In  connection  with  the 
formulation  of  this  view. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  of  December  15,  1958, 
"for  some  90  years  forced  labor  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  the  United  States  by  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution."  In  Dennis  v.  United 
States.  341  U.S.  494  (1951),  upholding  convic- 
tions for  conspiracy  to  organize  a  group 
which  teaches  and  adovcates  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government  and  conspiring  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence,  the  important  and  careful  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  this  kind  of  activity 
and  "the  free  discussion  of  political  theo- 
ries" and  "the  traditional  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans to  discuss  and  evaluate  Ideas  without 
fear  of  governmental  sanction"  (341  U.S.  502- 
503).  Just  as  there  is  neither  Federal  nor 
State  power  validity  to  Impose  forced  labor 
as  a  punishment  for  holding  and  discussing 
political  views  in  a  lawful  manner,  by  reason 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there  is  neither 
Federal  nor  State  power  validity  to  impose 
forced  labor  as  a  punishment  for  a  legal 
strike.  Even  with  regard  to  illegal  strike  ac- 


tivities, any  such  punishment  would  only 
come  about  "as  punishment  for  crime  where- 
of the  party  shall  have  bene  duly  convicted." 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
ILO,  has  assumed  the  obligations  set  forth  in 
article  19  of  the  ILO  Constitution.  It  is  our 
view,  after  further  study  of  the  matter,  that 
the  subject  matter  of  ILO  convention  No.  105 
is  wholly  within  the  Federal  competence 
under  the  13th  amendment  and  that  para- 
graph 7(a)  of  article  19  is  applicable  to  it. 
Under  these  provisions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  bring  the  convention  be- 
fore the  authority  or  authorities  within 
whose  competence  the  matter  lies  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  or  other  action  and  to 
report  the  action  taken. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  advised  of 
this  revised  coordinated  view  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  respect  to  ILO  convention 
NO.  105.  It  is  further  recommended  that  this 
instrument  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
with  a  view  to  receiving  advice  and  consent 
as  to  its  ratification.  Inasmuch  as  U.S.  law 
and  practice  is  in  conformity  with  its  provi- 
sions, no  enactment  of  legislation  is  required 
in  its  ratification. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WILLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
today  several  treaties  that  have  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

MARITIME  TREATIES 

Three  of  these  treaties  were  nego- 
tiated under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Organization  [IMO], 
or  its  predecessor  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
[IMCO],  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  concerned  with  the  pro- 
motion of  safety  in  shipping  and  the 
prevention  of  marine  pollution  from 
ships. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  in  this 
position  today  in  presenting  these  trea- 
ties for  passage  because  I  remember 
being  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  the 
initial  meeting  of  IMCO  by  President 
Eisenhower  before  being  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

The  first  of  these  maritime  treaties 
is  the  International  Convention  on 
Standards  of  Training,  Certification 
and  Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers 
[STCW]  which  has  been  ratified  by  78 
countries  and  entered  into  force  in 
1984.  This  Convention  sets  minimum 
acceptable  standards  for  the  training  of 
masters,  officers,  and  certain  crew- 
members  of  seagoing  merchant  ships. 
Those  standards  cover  such  subjects  as 
age,  experience,  amount  of  training, 
and  requisite  knowledge  concerning 
several  specifically  enumerated  sub- 
jects. 

Another  of  the  maritime  treaties 
that  we  will  consider  today  is  annex  m 
to  a  convention  and  protocol  known  as 
MARPOL  which  sets  forth  standardized 


regulations  for  the  marine  transport  of 
packaged  cargos  that  are  potentially 
harmful  to  the  environment. 

And  we  are  also  presenting  for  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent  a  set  of  so- 
called  harmonization  protocols  to  two 
marine  conventions  which  have  been 
previously  ratified.  One  of  those  con- 
ventions is  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines,  and  the  other  is 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  These  two  con- 
ventions require  numerous  inspections 
of  ships  to  ensure  that  the  ships  are 
complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  respective  conventions.  The  req- 
uisite inspection  dates  differ  under  the 
two  conventions,  and  have  thereby  oc- 
casioned an  excessive  number  of  visits 
to  each  ship  by  the  inspectors.  The  har- 
monization protocols  are  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  permit  ships  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  same  inspector  for  com- 
pliance with  both  conventions  during 
one  visit. 

ILO  CONVENTION  NO.  105 

The  fourth  treaty  is  the  one  that  has 
been  described  already  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mo'VUIHAn]  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  it  being  brought 
forward  these  many  years  after  it  was 
first  introduced.  This  treaty  is  the 
Convention  Concerning  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor,  adopted  sometime  ago 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference. 
This  convention  requires  the  ratifying 
States  to  undertake  to  suppress  and 
not  make  use  of  forced  and  compulsory 
labor — 

As  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
education,  or  as  punishment  for  hold- 
ing or  expressing  political  views  or 
views  ideologically  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablished political,  social,  or  economic 
system; 

As  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  economic  develop- 
ment; 

As  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 

As  a  punishment  for  having  partici- 
pated in  strikes;  or 

As  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national, 
or  religious  discrimination. 

As  we  proceed  toward  approval  of 
this  particular  convention,  I  again 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  hard  work  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  significant  convention  has 
come  to  this  stage  in  the  ratification 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  all  the  the  resolutions  that 
are  before  us  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

There  are  5  minutes  allocated  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most 100  years,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  slave  labor  is  a  heinous  crime. 
Products  made  under  slave  labor  condi- 
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from    the    United 
England    and    other 
.  The  practice  is  con- 
Convention  105  which  is 
Slave  labor  is  an  of- 
the   prisoners   who   are 
to  enrich  their  masters 
fense  against  those  free 
must    compete    against 

by  slave  labor, 
on  slave  labor  can  best 
by  the  horrendous  con- 
ing place  in  Communist 
these   at    great 
he  markup  of  this  trea- 
wise   to   go   over   these 
they  are  so  fresh  in 


ago.      Congressman 

ked  into  a  prison  in 

the  prisoners  making 

undoubtedly  for  export  to  the 


)rave  State  Department 

bosses  that  every  prison 

has  its  own  slave  labor 
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calls  it,  "China's  Ugly 
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a  secret  anymore. 
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Frank  Wolf  can  find  it 
rights  groups  can  find 
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find  it. 
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existing  law  to  stop  it.  If  It 
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students  who  managed 
■nassacre  at  Tiananmen 
workers  who  wanted  to 
free  trade  unions.  They 

are  in  the  Communist 


is  time  to  put  an  end  to  slave  labor  im- 
ports. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  h£is  3  minutes 
and  40  seconds,  and  the  time  of  the  ma- 
jority has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  one  vote  will  count 
as  four  votes.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth] 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Votes  Nos.  56,  57,  58,  50  Ex.] 

YEAS— 97 


by  ratifying  ILO  Con- 
,  more  Importantly,  It 


Adams 

Cohen 

Graham 

Akaka 

Conrad 

Gramm 

Baucus 

Craic 

Grassley 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Harkln 

Biden 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

Blngaman 

Daschle 

Hatfield 

Bond 

DeConclnl 

Heflln 

Boren 

Dlzon 

Helms 

Bradley 

Dodd 

Moiling 

Breaaz 

Dole 

Inouye 

Brown 

Domenici 

Jeffords 

Bry&o 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Kassebaom 

Burdlck 

Ford 

Kasten 

Bams 

Fowler 

Kennedy 

Byrd 

0am 

Kerrey 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Kerry 

Coats 

Gore 

Kohl 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Simon 

Levin 

Pell 

Simpson 

Lott 

Pressler 

Smith 

Lugar 

Reld 

Specter 

Mack 

Riegle 

Stevens 

McCain 

Robb 

Symms 

McConnell 

Rockefeller 

Thurmond 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Wallop 

Mlkulski 

Rudman 

Warner 

Mitchell 

Sanford 

Wellstone 

Moynihan 

Sarbanes 

Wirth 

Murkowskl 

Sasser 

Wofford 

Nickles 

Seymour 

Nunn 

Shelby 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Danforth 

Lieberman 

Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  agreed 
to  are  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  ON  STANDARDS  OF 
TRAINING,  CERTIFICATION  AND  WATCHKEEPING 
FOR  SEAFARERS,  WFTH  ANNEX,  1978— EX  EE — 
96TH  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION — (ROLLCALL 
VOTE  NO.  56) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Standards  of  Train- 
ing, Certification  and  Watchkeeping  for  Sea- 
farers, with  Annex,  1978  (The  Convention), 
done  at  London.  July  7.  1978. 

ANNEX  in  TO  THE  1973  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  POLLUTION  FROM  SHIPS— TREATY 
DOC.  101-7)— (ROLLCALL  VOTE  NO.  57) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Annex  m 
(Regulations  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
by  Harmful  Substances  r-.rried  by  Sea  in 
Packaged  Forms  or  in  I  .eight  Containers, 
Portable  Tanks  or  Road  and  Rail  Tank  Wag- 
ons), an  optional  annex  to  the  1973  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships,  as  modified  and  incor- 
porated by  the  1978  protocol  relating  thereto 
(MARPOL  73/78). 

1988  PROTOCOLS  RELATING  TO  THE  SAFETY  OF 
LIFE  AT  SEA  AND  LOAD  LINE  CONVENTIONS — 
TREATY  DOC.  102-2— (ROLLCALL  VOTE  NO.  58) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Proto- 
col of  1988  Relating  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1974, 
with  Annex,  and  the  FYotocol  of  1988  Relat- 
ing to  the  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines,  1966,  with  Annexes;  both  Protocols 
done  at  London  November  11,  1988,  and 
signed  by  the  United  States  April  6,  1989. 

CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE  ABOUTION  OF 
FORCED  LABOR— EX.  K— 88TH  CONGRESS,  FIRST 
SESSION— (ROLLCALL  VOTE  NO.  59) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor  (Convention  No.  105),  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Its  40th 
Session,  Geneva.  June  25,  1957,  subject  to  the 
following  understandings: 

1.  The  United  States  understands  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  Convention  No.  105. 
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having  taken  into  account  the  conclusions 
and  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Rec- 
ommendations existing  prior  to  ratification, 
which  conclusions  and  practice,  in  any 
event,  are  not  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States  and  have  no  force  and  effect  on  courts 
in  the  United  States;  and 

2.  The  United  States  understands  that  Con- 
vention No.  105  does  not  limit  the  contempt 
powers  of  courts  under  Federal  and  State 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  of  the  Senate 
action. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  continue  with  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  100,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  100)  to  set  forth  United  States 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  to  assist 
the  economic  recovery  and  development  of 
that  region. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  of 
S.  100,  the  Central  American  Democ- 
racy and  Development  Act.  This  bill 
will  redefine  our  Nation's  policy  to- 
ward the  countries  of  Central  America, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  its  33  co- 
sponsors. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
conunend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Sanford, 
for  bringing  this  important  measure 
before  the  Senate.  Senator  Sanford 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Central  America.  In  1987,  it 
w£is  Senator  Sanford  who  recruited  a 
distinguished  group  of  experts  to  form 
the  International  Commission  for 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment. The  47  members  of  the  Com- 
mission came  from  widely  diverse 
backgrounds  and  represented  20  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  More  important,  20 
members  were  Central  Americans.  The 
Commission  allowed  Central  Ameri- 
cans to  work  toward  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  Central  Americans  face. 
In  1989,  this  nonpartisan  body  issued 
the  report  which  became  the  driving 
force  for  S.  100.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Commission  today  for  its 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  the  people 
of  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  collapse  of  East 
European  dictatorships  in  1989  was 
truly  a  watershed  for  East-West  rela- 


tions and  I  suspect  truly  a  diplomatic 
watershed  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
20th  century.  Time  and  again,  the  Bush 
administration  has  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  the  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment of  the  fledgling  democracies 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

But  what  about  the  least  developed 
countries,  Mr.  President?  The  least  de- 
veloped countries  also  fell  victim  to 
cold  war  politics. 

In  the  1980's  our  policy  toward 
Central  America  failed  to  address  the 
deep-rooted  problems  of  the  regrion.  We 
seemed  more  interested  in  preserving 
the  status  quo  than  in  improving  living 
conditions  for  the  people  of  Central 
America.  We  failed  to  recognize  that 
democratic  advances  could  not  be  made 
without  economic  development. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  encour- 
aged democratic  and  economic  change 
in  one  part  of  the  world— in  Eastern 
Europe — while  supporting  military  rule 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  looking 
the  other  way  when  human  rights  vio- 
lations occurred  and  supporting  regres- 
sive social  policies  in  Central  America. 

I  think  the  initiative  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Sanford]  gives 
the  United  States  a  unique  opportunity 
to  break  from  past  policies  and  foster 
positive  advances  in  Central  America. 
That  difficult  process  has  begun.  With 
the  Esquipulas  accords,  the  end  to  the 
civil  war  in  Nicaragua,  and  major  con- 
stitutional reforms  in  El  Salvador,  the 
countries  of  Central  America  are  mov- 
ing toward  peace,  at  long  last,  they  are 
moving  toward  pluralism,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  1990  Antigua 
declaration,  signed  by  the  five  Central 
American  presidents,  asserted  the  need 
for  a  Central  American  common  mar- 
ket and  for  greater  regional  coopera- 
tion in  trade,  production,  and  invest- 
ment. The  Central  American  govern- 
ments have  also  begun  discussions  on 
regional  security  issues. 

This  legislation  represents  a  pledge 
to  support  the  Central  American  gov- 
ernments in  that  effort,  and  to  move 
away  from  the  destructive  policies  of 
the  1980's.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  join  in  this  shared  vision 
with  the  countries  of  Central  America 
and  encourage  fundamental  economic 
and  political  steps  that  will  lead  to  de- 
mocracy, that  will  lead  to  economic 
prosperity,  that  will  lead  to  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  will  turn  away  from 
bloodshed  and  social  decline  that  has 
plagued  the  region  for  so  long.  The 
Central  American  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment Act  charts  a  course  for  U.S. 
policy  that  pledges  our  support  and  our 
commitment  to  the  regional  integrrity, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  Central 
America.  In  this  policy,  we,  too,  can  re- 
alize our  own  future  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  recognize  that 
democratic  principles  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  inseparably  Intertwined 


and  linked  together.  We  must  realize 
that  lasting  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  in  Central  America  can  only 
be  solved,  in  the  final  analysis,  by  the 
Central  Americans  themselves,  and 
that  lasting  solutions  can  only  be 
reached  at  the  negotiating  table,  to 
which  all  parties  come  freely  and  to 
which  all  parties  are  represented. 
These  solutions  are  lasting  as  opposed 
to  the  problems  that  stem  from  contin- 
ued combat  and  continued  measures 
that  are  spinoffs  from  various  hos- 
tilities and  various  battles  that  may 
occur. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  role 
of  the  United  States  should  be  to  stim- 
ulate and  support  this  peaceful  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Central  American 
Democracy  and  Development  Act  is 
based  on  these  convictions  and  builds 
upon  the  accords  resulting  from  the 
Esquipulas  11  agreements.  The  legisla- 
tion reflects  a  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress to  support  regrional  cooperation 
as  I  said  earlier,  protection  of  basic 
human  rights,  democratic  political  re- 
form, and  the  expansion  of  economic 
opportunities  in  Central  America.  In 
short,  S.  100  states  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  region 
will  take  advantage  of  positive  events 
to  ensure  a  stable  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture for  the  hemisphere. 

The  Central  American  Democracy 
and  Development  Act  enjoys  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate.  The 
State  Department  supports  the  legisla- 
tion and  most  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  supported  by  the  five  Central 
Ajnerican  leaders. 

I  am  pleased  that  today,  the  Senate 
has  the  opportunity  to  assist  these 
leaders  in  their  historic  effort  to  bring 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity  to 
Central  America. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DrxoN).  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Just  for  the  record,  will  the  Chair  in- 
form the  Senator,  what  is  the  pending 
businGss*^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  100. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Again,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  just  a  few  minutes 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
100,  the  Central  American  Democracy 
and  Development  Act.  This  amendment 
is  identical  to  the  gruidelines  laid  down 
for  Eastern  Europe  in  the  1989  SEED 
Act  with  which  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  is  most  familiar. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  any  future  assistance  to  Latin 
America  will  be  used  to  foster  free 
market  policies,  thereby  promoting 
real  development  and  eliminating  de- 
pendency on  U.S.  foreign  aid,  of  which 
the  American  taxpayers  have  already 
had  enough. 
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Mr.    President,    I   ask 
t  that  the  order  for 
be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 

ordered. 

Mr.  President,  the  first 

is  one  which  is  im- 

my    colleagues    under- 

explains    that    my 

i  dentical  to  language  al- 

law,  as  passed  in  the 

1989  with  reference   to 

now  pending  before  the 

identical  to  legislation 

on  the  Senate  Calendar 

I  he  101st  Congress. 

Senators   at   that   time   ex- 

that    this    proposal 

broad-based  economic 

^jnerlca  without  any  ef- 

by  which  progress 

economy  could 


free-  market 


testin^ony  before  the  Foreign 
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,  who  is  a  noted  econo- 
for^Tier  U.S.  alternate  rep- 
the    Organization    for 
,  stated  that  this  leg- 
cally  "a  declaration  of 
in  the  form  of  an  en- 
number  of  diplomatic 
recommendations  of  the 


Cor  imittee 


States 


International  Commission  for  the 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

After  careful  analysis  of  S.  100,  I  find  that 
it  is  a  declaration  of  good  intentions,  but 
good  intentions  do  not  constitute  a  policy. 
What  is  needed  is  a  policy  that  charts  a 
course  by  which  Latin  America  can  move  to- 
ward a  free-market  system. 

And  if  Latin  America  does  not  move 
in  that  direction,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is  not 
going  to  move  at  all  in  any  direction. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Luft  was  urging  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  September  of  1990. 
He  put  it  this  way: 

Sustainable  economic  development  is  cre- 
ated by  the  private  sector— that  is,  private 
businesses. 

Then  he  continued: 

The  laws,  regulations  and  programs  of  gov- 
ernments can  enhance  or  reduce  the  pros- 
pects of  success  for  the  private  sector,  but 
they  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  economics. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
talking  about.  We  have  been  trying  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  economics — every 
time  this  Senate  has  met  for  30  years. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  a  Federal 
debt  in  our  own  country  of  nearly  54 
trillion. 

Mr.  Luft  goes  on  to  say: 

Fundamental  to  the  success  of  private 
business  are  full  rights  to  acquire  and  hold 
private  projjerty,  including  land,  and  the 
benefits  of  contractual  relations,  thus  land 
reform  of  the  type  which  took  place  In  El 
Salvador  in  which  the  new  owners  of  the 
land  never  received  title  and  fee  simple 
failed  as  it  was  bound  to  do. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  praise  for  the  land 
reform  program  in  El  Salvador.  In  re- 
ality, however,  it  never  happened.  The 
people  there  were  allocated  land,  but 
never  got  the  title  to  it.  It  was  simply 
another  bureaucratic  mess. 

Then  Mr.  Luft  said: 

A  corollary  to  the  establishment  of  full 
private  property  rights  ought  to  be  that 
state-owned  enterprises  ought  to  be 
privatized.  As  long  as  an  enterprise  is  owned 
by  the  state,  it  will  tempt  government  offi- 
cials to  use  it  for  the  achievement  of  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic  goals. 

Individual  administrations  may  be  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  succumbing  to  this,  but 
the  temptation  will  remain. 

We  see  that  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the 
problem  in  Latin  America  today,  and 
S.  100,  does  nothing  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  It  is  a  nice  piece  of  legislation 
which  does  nothing  to  help  Latin 
America  in  concrete  terms.  What  I  am 
suggesting  with  my  amendnnent  is  that 
certain  free-market  policy  guidelines 
be  added  to  S.  100  in  order  to  ensure 
that  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  are  not  wast- 
ed on  the  failed  policies  of  the  past. 

Incidentially,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league and  I  have  agreed  to  disagree  on 
this.  The  Senator  understands  my  posi- 


tion, and  I  understand  his.  Both  are 
pretty  consistent. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Sanford  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Commission  recommends  the  creation 
of  opportunities  for  workers'  participation  in 
ownership  and  profits. 

Well,  those  are  pretty  nice  sounding 
words.  I  thought  Mr.  Luft  responded  to 
that  pretty  well.  He  said: 

The  Sanford  Commission's  statement 
seems  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  this 
statement  on  state-owned  enterprises.  A  sale 
of  state-owned  enterprises  to  workers 
through  a  properly  designed  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  is  most  certainly  within  the 
Central  American  governments'  power,  and 
would  simultaneously  make  a  not  insignifi- 
cant contribution  to  a  reduction  in  these 
governments'  fiscal  deficits.  They  should  fol- 
low this  path  in  a  number  of  Instances  with 
resounding  success. 

Mr.  President,  Latin  America  is  suf- 
fering today  from  an  economic  crisis 
brought  on  by  inefficient  socialist  pro- 
grams, widespread  corruption,  and  a 
proliferation  of  government  regulation 
of  the  private  sector.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  in  Latin  America.  This  is  the 
case  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers have  been  required  to  pour  more 
than  $7  billion  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
funds  into  economic  development  in 
Latin  America  over  the  past  decade. 
And  Latin  America  is  no  more  devel- 
oped today  than  it  was  years  ago. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Latin  American  nations  are  submerged 
in  such  overwhelming  debt  is  that  they 
borrowed  vast  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  for  consumption,  not  for  invest- 
ment, nor  creating  jobs;  not  for  devel- 
opment, nor  creating  a  high  standard 
of  living  and  a  stable  economy. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  these 
nations  have  neither  the  base  nor  the 
infrastructure  with  which  to  generate 
the  revenue  to  repay  those  loans.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  interrupt  to  ask:  What  is  the 
difference  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States?  None.  Unless  the 
United  States  makes  clear  to  these 
countries  that  the  only  way  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity  is  through  free-mar- 
ket policies,  then  the  United  States  is 
merely  throwing  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  down  a  rathole. 

I  express  hope  that  maybe  somewhere 
along  the  line  it  is  going  to  sink  into 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  have  to  stop  spending  so  much  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  The  Congress 
must  stop  running  up  this  debt.  The 
Congress  must  stop  this  business  of 
Federal  debt  costing  the  taxpayers  be- 
tween $250  and  $300  billion  a  year  in  in- 
terest alone.  So,  at  the  very  least, 
maybe  we  can  learn  something  by  ex- 
amining what  the  cause  of  the  problem 
in  Latin  America  has  been  all  along, 
because  it  is  totally  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 
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When  S.  100,  the  pending  business, 
was  first  considered  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  September  1990,  I 
proposed  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
gruished  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  that  his  pro- 
posed legislation  be  modified  to  ensure 
that  any  future  economic  assistance  to 
Latin  America  will  be  used  to  promote 
and  to  foster  at  least  nine  free-market 
policies.  I  had  them  put  here  on  this 
board  so  that  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested can  read  along  with  me.  I  would 
like  anybody  to  tell  me  what  is  unrea- 
sonable about  any  one  of  the  nine,  un- 
reasonable in  terms  of  Latin  America, 
or  unreasonable  certainly  in  terms  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

First,  privatization  of  State-owned 
economic  entities. 

Second,  establishment  of  full  rights 
to  acquire  and  hold  private  property. 

Third,  simplification  of  regulatory 
controls. 

Fourth,  dismantlement  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Fifth,  removal  of  trade  restrictions 
on  imports  and  exports. 

Sixth,  liberalization  of  investment 
and  capital.  To  put  that  another  way, 
to  create  jobs  so  that  the  people  can 
pay  taxes  on  money  that  they  have 
earned.  Instead  as  being  just  consum- 
ers, let  them  be  a  part  of  the  economy 
again. 

Seventh,  tax  policies  which  provide 
incentives  for  economic  activity  and 
investment. 

Eighth,  establishment  of  rights  to 
own  and  operate  private  banks  and 
other  financial  service  agencies,  as 
well  as  unrestricted  access  to  private 
trading. 

Ninth,  access  to  a  market  for  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  financial  instruments 
through  which  individuals  may  invest 
in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  declaration  of 
these  principles  in  U.S.  policy  would  in 
no  way  impinge  upon  the  freedom  of 
action  in  any  Latin  American  country. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  any  sov- 
ereign nation  may  adapt  any  policy 
that  it  wishes.  But  the  U.S.  Congress— 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about— 
would  not  be  fair  to  either  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  or  to  the  Latin  American 
countries,  unless  our  policy  makes 
clear,  up  front,  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
will  not  be  required  to  furnish  one 
nickel  to  support  a  program  in  Latin 
America  which  has  demonstrably  been 
a  failure  in  the  past.  If  any  country  is 
seeking  money  from  the  American  tax- 
payers for  policies  that  are  not  shaped 
by  practicality,  then  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers and  certainly  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, have  no  obligation  or  interest  to 
provide  economic  assistance.  Let  us 
have  a  policy,  not  a  feel-good,  well-in- 
tentioned string  of  words.  Good  inten- 
tions will  not  feed  a  soul  in  Latin 
America.  It  will  not  create  a  single  job. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  the  recipi- 
ent countries  desire  consideration  from 


the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers, they  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
consider  only  those  programs  which 
have  a  chance  of  alleviating  the  needs 
of  the  poor  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that.  If  these  coun- 
tries want  help,  they  should  know  that 
the  United  States  will  consider  giving 
only  the  kind  of  help  that  works.  We 
are  not  going  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  bail  out  another  socialist  re- 
gime. We  have  done  that  since  1946.  If 
any  Latin  American  country  does  not 
want  programs  that  will  be  effective, 
then  it  would  be  bad  policy  for  our 
Government  even  to  hint  that  we  will 
consider  any  assistance  whatsoever. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  will  summarize  as  briefly  as  I  can.  It 
is  bad  policy  for  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
well  as  bad  policy  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  that  we  say  we  want  to 
help,  to  adopt  policy  statements  which 
are  not  tied  to  specific  programs  with- 
in the  overall  framework  of  a  foreign 
aid  program.  If  we  do  that,  we  just 
shovel  out  money  recklessly.  Right 
now,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, have  been  working  for 
several  months  on  broad  reforms  in  the 
goal  and  structure  of  foreign  aid.  For 
the  Congress  to  enact  any  piecemeal 
legislation  that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  overall  foreign  aid  reform  ef- 
fort is,  in  my  opinion,  wasteful  and 
self-defeating. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  241 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  the  enactment  of  dif- 
ficult economic  reforms  by  Central  Amer- 
ican grovemments) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  proposal 
in  S.  100,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  make  certain  that  the  U.S. 
policy  supports  the  free  market  re- 
forms which,  in  my  judgment,  happens 
to  be  the  only  proposal  that  will  work, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HelmsJ.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Symms,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  241. 

On  page  8.  insert  after  line  14  the  following 
new  section: 

(4)  to  assist  the  Central  American  govern- 
ments in  attaining  the  goal  they  have  set  for 
their  countries  of  enacting  difficult  eco- 
nomic reforms  necessary  to  achieve  their 
stated,  inter-related  policies  of  stimulating 
productivity  and  investment,  developing 
human  resources,  and  reforming  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  order  to  allow  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  to  compete  in  world  and 
regional  markets,  provided  that  such  propos- 
als meet  minimum  free  market  standards  for 
creating  economic  conditions  which  will 
maximize  the  probability  of  a  positive  rate 
of  return  on  investment  on  an  after-tax.  in- 
flation-adjusted basis  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign investors  alike,  conditions  historically 
characterized  by— 

(A)  privatization  of  state-owned  economic 
entities. 


(B)  establishment  of  full  rights  to  acquire 
and  hold  private  property,  including  land 
and  the  benefits  of  contractual  relations, 
taking  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
"The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Project 
Economic  Justice", 

(C)  simplification  of  regulatory  controls 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
business, 

(D)  dismantlement  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, 

(E)  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  including 
restrictions  both  on  imports  and  exports, 

(F)  liberalization  of  investment  and  cap- 
ital, including  repatriation  of  profits  by  for- 
eign investors, 

(G)  tax  policies  which  provide  incentives 
for  economic  activity  and  Investment, 

(H)  establishment  of  rights  to  own  and  op- 
erate private  banks  and  other  financial  serv- 
ice agencies,  as  well  as  unrestricted  access  to 
private  sources  of  credit;  and 

(I)  access  to  a  market  for  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  financial  instruments  through 
which  individuals  may  invest  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Helms  amendment  and 
after  looking  through  this  legislation  I 
suppose  that  a  Senator  might  ask  the 
rhetorical  question:  Is  this  really  the 
proper  role  of  the  Congress? 

If  you  look  at  the  Constitution,  as  we 
all  know,  the  President  is  in  charge  of 
policy  while  Congress  is  in  charge  of 
the  purse.  And  the  rhetorical  question, 
of  course,  could  be:  Is  this  trespassing 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
President  to  attempt  to  bind  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  policy  statements  which 
are  not  related  to  specific  restraint  or 
expenditures? 

Having  said  that,  and  that  would  not 
keep  this  Congress  from  moving  ahead 
since  we  are  going  to  move  ahead  with 
S.  100.  it  seems  if  we  are  going  to  set 
down  a  pattern  of  what  we  should  be 
trying  to  export  from  the  United 
States  certainly  I  think  the  greatest 
thing  that  we  have  to  export  from  this 
country  is  our  ideas  that  have  worked 
so  well  in  our  50  States,  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  50  States,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
President.  And  that  is,  of  course,  a  free 
enterprise  economy  because  the  main- 
spring of  human  progress  has  always 
been  at  times  when  people  enjoy  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

So  we  have  to  ask  what  is  the  point 
of  this  legislation?  If  the  point  of  legis- 
lation is  to  try  to  give  some  good  help, 
good  ideas,  something  beside  just  Uncle 
Sam's  money— although  when  you  read 
through  the  bill  you  find  no  specific  ac- 
tions in  this  bill  either  mandated  or 
authorized  and  you  really  truly  wonder 
whether  it  is  truly  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress to  lay  down  any  policy  divorced 
from  action  tied  to  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

Of  course,  the  next  concern  I  think 
Senators  have  to  ask  is:  What  is  going 
to  be  the  price  tag  invariably  to  this 
policy  if  it  passes?  How  much  money 
will  we  be  sending  to  Latin  America 
during  the  next  5  yeaxs?  Are  we  going 
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should  ask  questions  about  what  we 
have  done  with  the  $7  billion  we  sent  to 
Latin  America  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  why  it  is  we  continue  to  keep  send- 
ing money  down  the  rat  hole. 

I  say  as  one  Senator,  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  sending  the  money  to  Latin 
America  if  it  were  promoting  economic 
growth  for  the  people,  but  not  if  it  only 
supports  state-owned  socialistic  enter- 
prise such  a  bank  nationalization,  land 
reform,  and  export  nationalization.  If 
Latin  America  is  to  dig  itself  out  of 
this  current  economic  crisis,  then  what 
this  country  needs  is  advice  and  assist- 
ance designed  to  assist  the  private  sec- 
tor. And  we  need  to  be  talking  about 
free  enterprise,  economic  freedom,  and 
growth  policies  for  those  regions  so 
they  can  grow. 

The  term  "sustainable  development" 
is  another  problem,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  will  give  the 
Senate  a  definition  of  this  before  this 
debate  is  through  this  afternoon.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  term  has 
traditionally  meant  the  provision  of 
seed  money  for  a  project  that,  once  im- 
plemented, will  become  self-sufficient. 
Lately,  however,  this  term  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning — development  that 
is  sustainable  within  an  ecologically 
sound  framework.  If  indeed  the  latter 
is  the  case,  I  would  then  a.sk  the  ques- 
tion rhetorically  whether  this  does  not 
constitute  an  unacceptable  intrusion  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  an  ally. 

I  just  throw  those  out  for  questions. 
But  in  light  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  S.  100  is 
clearly  a  declaration  of  good  intentions 
and  I,  in  no  way,  criticize  my  col- 
leagues, and  compliment  them  for 
their  good  intentions  with  respect  to 
Latin  America.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  former  representative  to 
the  Pan  American  States  said,  a  dec- 
laration of  good  intention's  does  not 
constitute  a  policy. 

What  I  believe  is  needed  to  make  this 
bill  a  realistic  policy  statement  is  to 
add  the  language  that  would  define  ex- 
actly what  we  mean  when  we  use  terms 
such  as  "the  free  market  economy" 
and  "sustainable  development."  There- 
fore, what  the  Helms  amendment 
does — and  I  just  want  to  repeat  it;  Sen- 
ator Helms  has  mentioned  part  of  it 
but  I  want  to  go  through  part  of  it 
again  for  those  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  it — it  will  accomplish  two 
purposes: 

One,  it  will  provide  an  effective 
benchmark  for  the  United  States  to  be 
able  to  judge  the  progress  toward  free 
enterprise  so  we  can  know  when  we  al- 
locate our  assistance  whether  it  is 
doing  any  ting,  and  whether  we  are 
making  headway;  and  two,  it  would  lay 
out  in  clear  form  the  steps  that  the 
Latins  need  to  undertake  to  achieve 
economic  prosperity. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  say  that  we  know 
what  is  best.  I  think  that  the  historical 
record  of  the  United  States,  and  the 


rest  of  the  world  for  that  matter,  any- 
one who  will  examine  our  record  will 
know  that  the  times  we  made  the 
greatest  headway,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  people 
have  advanced  the  most  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  living  standard,  health 
care,  education,  better  life  in  general, 
have  been  times  when  we  have  had  a 
maximum  of  economic  freedom  and  a 
good  environment  for  them  to  work  in. 

So  the  first  point,  as  I  refer  to  my 
colleagues  who  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
Chamber,  is  privatization  of  State- 
owned  economic  entities. 

Many  Latin  American  Governments 
waste  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
needlessly  because  they  are  charged 
with  running  the  power  company,  the 
telephone  system,  or  the  export  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  much  more  effective, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  to  put 
these  businesses  in  the  hands  of  the 
private  sector,  for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  would  generate  reve- 
nue for  the  treasury  when  the  entities 
are  sold  to  investors  from  the  private 
sector.  So  there  would  be  an  immediate 
cash  infusion  to  these  cash-strapped 
governments. 

Second,  it  would  transform  such  an 
entity  into  a  profit  making  enterprise 
where  there  is  a  bottom  line  to  be  met 
and  they  can  decide  and  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  operating  ac- 
curately because  they  have  the  bottom 
line,  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  mar- 
ket to  tell  them  if  they  are  doing  a 
good  job  or  bad  job. 

If  a  government  runs  an  enterprise, 
they  never  know  if  they  are  doing  a 
good  job,  Mr.  President. 

Once  the  directors  of  this  newly 
privatized  entity  can  start  operating 
like  a  business,  it  will  become  produc- 
tive and  more  money  will  be  generated 
for  the  local  economy.  That  means 
there  will  be  more  jobs  for  people,  and 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  upward  through  the  ladder  of 
economic  progress. 

The  second  point  is  the  establish- 
ment of  full  rights  to  hold  and  acquire 
the  private  property.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial point. 

As  Socrates  wrote  3.000  years  ago. 
"people  pay  most  attention  to  what  is 
their  own."  This  is  the  fundamental 
basis  a  free  market  economy  is  built 
upon — private  ownership. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  recent  polls  taken  of  the  Soviet 
citizens  show  that  58  percent  of  the 
people  respond  to  polls  that  the  one 
thing  they  want  the  most  is  the  right 
to  own  private  property.  We  joke  in  our 
State  that  the  Soviet  reformers  today 
in  the  modern  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
about  four  or  five  generations  or  dec- 
ades behind  the  rest  of  the  Western 
World  in  terms  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment, the  modern  reformers  say  they 
want  the  Soviet  citizens  to  own  60  per- 
cent of  the  land.  In  Idaho  we  are  up  to 
35  percent.  In  Utah  we  are  up  to  33  per- 
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cent.  In  Nevada  the  people  own  12  per- 
cent of  the  land.  In  Alaska,  I  think,  a 
paltry  2  percent  of  the  land.  So  we  have 
a  way  to  go  even  in  this  country. 

But  fundamentally  the  main  reason 
the  United  States  has  done  so  well 
throughout  our  history  is  because  of 
the  right  to  private  ownership.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  does  not  really  export  the 
idea  of  the  basic  fundamental  value  of 
private  ownership. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
you  compare  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  probably  the 
one  most  significant  difference  in  the 
development  of  these  two  countries  has 
been  the  right  of  people  to  own  prop- 
erty. You  cannot  separate  people's 
human  rights  from  their  property 
rights. 

As  long  as  we  support  policies  that 
promote  state  Socialism,  or  nonprivate 
ownership  of  property,  we  will  be  send- 
ing the  American  taxpayer's  dollars 
down  a  rat  hole  and  doing  a  disservice, 
I  might  add,  to  the  people  who  live  in 
these  countries  in  Latin  America  who 
we  wish  to  help  so  much. 

The  third  point  is  simplification  of 
the  regulatory  controls  regarding  the 
operation  and  establishment  of  busi- 
nesses. It  has  been  due  to  this  over- 
regulation  that  many  would-be  busi- 
nessmen have  simply  decided  not  to 
enter  the  private  sector  because  of  the 
all  of  the  red  tape  involved  in  setting 
up  a  business.  A  relaxation  of  these 
regulations  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward including  individuals  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  private  sector. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  doing  it  for  Latin  America  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  this  country  so  we  do  not 
run  short  of  business  people  in  this 
country  that  want  to  get  in  business. 

The  fourth  point  is  a  dismantlement 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  This  is  one 
area  where  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  spent  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  subsidies  in  order  to  keep 
wages  artificially  high  and  prices  arti- 
ficially low.  If  these  controls  were 
eliminated,  then  wages  and  prices 
would  fluctuate  based  on  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
fact  that  in  1948,  after  World  War  11, 
when  the  Marshall  plan  was  under  full 
effect  in  Western  Europe  and  the  econ- 
omy in  Germany  was  a  shambles,  but 
through  the  grace  of  God  and  maybe 
some  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  people,  a  man  named  Ade- 
nauer was  named  to  be  the  Chancellor 
of  West  Germany.  And  so  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  of  the  American 
State  Department  people  were  gone, 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  bureaucracies 
from  other  countries,  the  conquerors  of 
West  Germany,  Mr.  Adenauer  went  on 
national  radio  and  announced  that  all 
economic    controls    are    hereby    abol- 


ished. He  abolished  all  price  controls, 
all  wage  and  price  controls,  in  one  fell 
swoop  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Do  we  know  what  happened,  Mr. 
President?  They  had  an  economic  mir- 
acle and  Germany  started  prospering 
that  Monday  morning,  and  they  have 
been  prospering  ever  since.  And  I  think 
it  had  more  to  do  than  anything  that 
happened,  more  to  do  than  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  Marshall  plan;  cer- 
tainly that  money  was  important  but 
what  really  was  important  was  the 
market  system  was  freed  in  West  Ger- 
many. And  it  boomed. 

Guess  what  happened  in  East  Ger- 
many? I  do  not  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  all  saw  it  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down.  The  economic  stand- 
ard in  East  Germany  barely  progressed 
since  1948.  Very  little  economic 
progress  had  been  made  where  they 
kept  all  those  controls,  and  in  West 
Germany  where  they  freed  the  market 
it  boomed. 

The  same  thing  I  maintain  would 
happen  in  Latin  America  if  we  Ameri- 
cans would  export  the  virtues  of  the 
humanitarian  aspect  of  capitalism. 
That  is  what  the  Helms  amendment  is 
all  about. 

I  suppose  as  conservative  as  Senator 
Helms  is — and  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina — he 
would  be  less  inclined  to  be  opposed  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  send  overseas 
if  we  were  exporting  the  virtuous  ideas 
that  go  with  American  capitalism. 
Most  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  send 
overseas,  Mr.  President,  we  promote 
socialism.  What  does  it  get  us?  Noth- 
ing. What  it  does,  it  gets  the  people 
that  live  there  nothing  but  waste  and 
corruption  and  an  inefficient  economy, 
telephone  systems  that  do  not  work, 
powerplants  that  do  not  work,  bureau- 
crats that  have  to  have  payola  before 
you  can  get  anything  through  the  sys- 
tem. 

But  in  a  capitalist  system  you  can- 
not allow  that  to  happen.  You  have  a 
market  working  and  you  have  a  price 
to  tell  you.  The  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  Chair  knows  that.  He  is  a  busi- 
nessman himself.  He  knows  the  bottom 
line  is  the  profit-and-loss  statement 
tells  us  whether  you  are  doing  the 
right  thing  or  wrong  thing  in  business. 

The  fifth  point,  the  removal  of  trade 
restrictions.  Since  most  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  not  self-sufficient, 
they  rely  on  exports  to  generate  for- 
eign capital  reserves,  while  heavily  dis- 
criminating against  industries  which 
are  designed  for  domestic  consumption. 
While  this  might  help  in  the  generation 
of  capital  in  the  short  term,  it  is  det- 
rimental in  the  long  term  because  the 
government  has  to  spend  more  on  price 
subsidies  for  goods  produced  domesti- 
cally. The  removal  of  these  restrictions 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  balancing 
both  interests. 


In  other  words,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  force  people  in  some  countries 
to  spend  S5  a  bushel,  or  $6  a  bushel,  to 
grow  grain  when  they  can  buy  it  from 
the  United  States  for  $3  or  $4  a  bushel. 
Let  them  do  what  they  can  do  to  be 
economically  feasible  and  let  their 
economies  grow  and  not  force  this  mer- 
cantilism on  them  by  the  state,  the  bu- 
reaucracies, the  mercantilism  that 
goes  with  the  cozy  arrangement  be- 
tween businesses  and  politicians  for 
the  very,  very  rich  people  in  the  soci- 
ety, the  jet-setters  of  their  societies 
who  have  plenty  of  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  people  in  those 
countries,  who  are  so  extremely  poor, 
but  give  them  an  opportunity  for  entry 
into  the  market  and  a  removal  of  sub- 
sidies from  some  of  those  interests  and 
opening  up  of  their  trade  they  would 
find  that  their  economies  would  grow. 

The  sixth  point  involves  the  liberal- 
ization of  investment  and  capital. 
Again,  this  is  a  problem  of  regulation 
and  discrimination  against  foreign  in- 
vestors. Because  there  is  little  or  no 
domestic  savings  or  investment,  these 
countries  have  to  rely  on  foreign  inves- 
tors. However,  the  regulations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  government,  often 
including  the  nonrepatriation  of  prof- 
its, discourages  such  investment.  Were 
these  restrictions  to  be  removed,  then 
there  would  be  an  influx  of  foreign  cap- 
ital that  would  provide  a  seed  for  fur- 
ther development. 

Senator  Helms  was  exactly  right  by 
having  this  particular  point  in  there  so 
people  would  be  encouraged  to  invest 
capital  in  those  countries  and  believe 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  from  that  investment. 
What  that  will  do  is  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  at  the  lowest  level  of 
the  economic  ladder  in  those  countries 
to  be  able  to  grow  economically  and  to 
build  a  better  life. 

The  seventh  point  is  to  establish  tax 
policies  which  would  provide  incentives 
for  economic  activity  and  investment. 
Members  of  the  middle  class  in  most 
Latin  American  countries  often  find  a 
significant  portion  of  their  income 
taken  due  to  unfair  tax  policies.  If 
these  countries  implemented  new  tax 
systems  which  were  more  equitable, 
then  domestic  saving  and  investment 
could  be  encouraged. 

That  is  not  that  complicated,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  actually  very  simple.  It 
is  hard  to  accomplish,  but  it  is  not  that 
complicated  to  understand.  But  we  will 
never  accomplish  it  if  we  just  helter- 
skelter  continue  to  shovel  the  money 
out  to  Latin  America  with  no  encour- 
agement or  enhancement  for  them  to 
develop  into  a  strong  market  oriented 
economy. 

The  eighth  point  is  the  right  to  own 
and  operate  private  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial service  agencies  as  well  as  an 
unrestricted  access  to  private  sources 
of  credit. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  withhold  my  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  manager?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  S.  100 — the 
Central  American  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment Act — a  bill  authored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  TERRY  Sanford. 

Like  it  or  not,  this  country  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  policy  of  Central 
America  for  decades.  The  forces  of  his- 
tory have  conspired  to  make  it  so. 
From  the  departure  of  the  Spanish 
Conquistadors  in  the  1820's,  to  the  fall 
of  Somoza  in  the  1970's,  to  the  ouster  of 
Noriega  in  1989,  we  have,  sometimes  for 
better,  sometimes  for  worse,  left  our 
mark  on  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, both  individually  and  collectively. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past,  I  believe 
that  our  policy  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gion was  often  misguided.  It  served  to 
remind  us  of  another  day,  another  time 
in  U.S.  history.  It  sought  to  resurrect 
the  ghost  of  Admiral  Mahon  and  the 
era  of  gunboat  diplomacy.  It  attempted 
to  justify  a  flawed  policy  in  the  name 
of  the  cold  war  and  East-West  con- 
frontation. 

Fortunately,  something  quite  re- 
markable began  to  happen  in  1987. 
Central  America  leaders  decided  the 
time  had  come  for  them  to  fashion  a 
regional  policy  to  deal  with  the  con- 
flict and  misery  which,  for  far  too  long, 
had  characterized  life  in  the  region. 
Those  efforts  culminated  in  the 
Esquipulas  peace  plan  which  has  been 
an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Central  American  re- 
gion and  our  relationship  to  it. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
about  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  pol- 
icy that  will  effect  the  lives  of  the  25 
million  people  who  call  Central  Amer- 
ica their  home.  It  seeks  to  articulate  a 
policy  that  is  consistent  with  the  val- 
ues, traditions,  and  aspirations  which 
have  helped  to  shape  this  country:  a 
policy  that  sets  forth  standards  which 
have  the  broad-based  support  of  coun- 
tries in  the  region  as  well  as  demo- 
cratic nations  throughout  the  world. 
This  bill  encompasses  a  coherent  and 
effective  policy  for  Central  America. 

The  policy  set  forth  here  would  seek 
"to  encourage  and  support  the  Central 
American  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
build  democracy,  restore  peace,  estab- 
lish respect  for  human  rights,  expand 
economic  opportunities  through  the 
achievement  of  sustained  and  sustain- 
able development,  and  improve  living 
conditions."  This  is  a  policy  that  will 
most  certainly  be  welcomed  and  em- 
braced by  the  leaders  and  by  the  people 
of  Central  America. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  shy  away  from  involving  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, whether  in  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean, Central  America,  or  South  Amer- 
ica. We  live  in  this  neighborhood.  We 
are  involved. 

The  issue  is  the  nature  of  our  in- 
volvement, whether  it  promotes  our  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  the  region. 
This  is  why  the  Sanford  bill  has  my 
full  support,  it  serves  our  mutual  inter- 
ests in  a  region  of  the  world  that  is  im- 
portant to  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  expedite 
this  debate,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to 
just  take  a  couple  of  moments  to  offer 
my  highest  possible  praise  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  for  what  has  been  a  remark- 
able labor  over  the  last  4  years  now. 
Senator  Sanford,  at  his  initiative, 
commenced  a  commission  which  in- 
cluded more  than  47  individuals,  people 
from  the  United  States,  from  industry, 
from  academic  institutions,  from  non- 
profit organizations:  people  tremen- 
dously knowledgeable  about  Latin 
American  politics,  and  economics.  Nu- 
merous leaders  from  Central  America 
and  other  nations,  all  of  whom  brought 
special  knowledge,  awareness,  and  ex- 
pertise regarding  Central  American 
policy. 

It  was  a  tremendous  effort,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  it  was  an  effort  that  cul- 
minated in  a  150-page  report  of  its  find- 
ings— a  report  which  one  should  read  in 
the  context  of  the  legislation  being  of- 
fered. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  rarely  have  we  seen  an  individual, 
a  Member  of  this  body,  willing  to  take 
on  the  Herculean  task  of  bringing  to- 
gether so  many  different  elements  with 
disparate  points  of  view — conserv- 
atives, progressives,  members  from  the 
private  sector,  from  the  public  sector- 
to  try  to  analyze  as  effectively  as  they 
could  what  things  ought  to  be  done  for 
Central  America — a  region  with  a  pain- 
ful and  tragic  history  dating  back  more 
than  a  decade — what  ought  to  be  done 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
from  both  an  economic  and  political 
standpoint. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  democracy  obviously  is  the  key. 
Democracy  in  the  sense  of  open  institu- 
tions, individuals  freely  elected  by  the 
people  of  these  nations.  These  things 
are  the  underpinnings  and  foundation 
on  which  any  future  must  be  consid- 
ered. The  Commission  made  some  very 
strong  recommendations  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Second,  while  the  legislation  does 
not  enumerate  in  detail  the  various 
economic  policies  Central  American 
governments  ought  to  adopt,  the  report 
does.  The  report  discusses  at  some 
length  the  various  initiatives,  many  of 
which  the  Helms  amendment  includes. 
I  will  quote,  Mr.  President,  from  page  7 
of  the  report: 
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Central  America  should  expand  and  diver- 
sify its  export  products  and  markets.  Dis- 
incentives to  trade  should  be  removed,  and 
g-overnments  should  reduce  distortions  that 
prevent  the  efficient  allocation  of  invest- 
ment. 

It  goes  on: 

Efficiency  and  equality  can  also  be  en- 
hanced by  profound  reforms  of  tax  systems, 
the  liberalization  of  financial  policies,  and 
the  reduction  of  governmental  inefficiency 
and  overextension. 

It  continues  on  pages  8  and  9  as  well, 
enumerating  many  of  the  things  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
asked  to  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  is  some- 
how embracing  socialist  economic  poli- 
cies, I  merely  urge  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  report.  The  report  ad- 
dresses in  great  detail  all  of  the  var- 
ious economic  theories  and  ideas  for 
addressing  the  economic  situation  in 
Central  America.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  detail  is  more  appropriate  for  a 
report  than  for  the  legislation. 

So,  by  reviewing  this  report,  we  can, 
of  course,  see  that  this  Commission, 
over  2  years,  did  consider  and  include 
many  of  the  ideas  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  asking  us  to  ac- 
cept with  his  amendment  here  today. 

The  legislation  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  endorsed  and 
supported  by  some  33  Members  of  this 
body,  almost  equally  divided  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  moderates,  covering 
the  wide  spectrum  if  you  will  of  politi- 
cal thinking  in  this  body.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  hard  work,  bringing  to- 
gether as  diverse  a  constituency  as 
that  Commission  included,  and  em- 
bracing all  of  the  various  ideas  and 
thoughts  that  ought  to  be  included.  It 
was  well  thought  out,  well-constructed 
after  good  debate.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  this  approximately  150-page 
report  that  enumerates  the  various 
ideas  and  suggestions  necessary. 

This  is  not  just  some  idle  piece  of 
legislation;  not  just  some  "feel  good" 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  we  are 
seeing  a  real  blueprint.  So  we  do  not  do 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  suggested;  that  is  just 
dump  millions  of  dollars  of  aid,  year 
after  year,  in  countries  without  consid- 
ering and  thinking  about  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  institutions  that 
they  ought  to  embrace.  Issues  such  as 
have  been  suggested  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  He  is  right. 
As  the  junior  Senator  is  equally  so. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  be- 
lieve will  make  a  difference.  But, 
frankly,  the  report  enumerates  those 
ideas  in  some  complexity  here,  which 
is  really  the  proper  place  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
again  commending  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  stellar 
work  he  has  done,  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  America  but,  far  more 
important,  for  this  country.  In  outlin- 


ing a  framework,  through  this  legisla- 
tion he  will  establish  a  structure  by 
which  we  can  start  to  talk  about  eco- 
nomic development,  meaningful  de- 
mocracy for  these  nations,  and  hop)e- 
fully  prosperity  and  hope  for  the  people 
of  Central  America  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  dreadful  conditions  for  far  too 
many  years.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

With   all    due   respect    to   my   good 
friend  and  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  urge  that  his  amendment  be 
rejected  with  the  understanding  that 
much   of  what  he   has  suggested  has 
been    recommended    by    the    Commis- 
sion's report  that  has  been  filed  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  an 
addendum  to  the  legislation  considered 
today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).     The     senior     Senator     from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  first  of  all,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HELMS.    Second,    I   ask    unani- 
mous consent   that   the   distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  be  added 
as  a  principal  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Senator  DODD  is 
my  friend.  He  was  easy  on  me.  He  says 
that  the  provisions  of  my  amendment 
are  incorporated  in  the  report  lan- 
guage. 

As  everyone  knows,  report  language 
is  not  worth  a  bucket  of  warm  spit. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  is  my  friend,  do  you  ob- 
ject to  the  insistence  upon  privatiza- 
tion of  State-owned  economic  entities 
as  a  condition  for  giving  foreign  aid  to 
Latin  American  countries? 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  in  every  case.  Ideal- 
ly  

Mr.  HELMS.  Excuse  me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  would  say  not  nec- 
essarily in  every  case,  any  more  than 
we  have  100  percent  privatizations  in 
this  country.  For  example,  we  have 
public  utilities  in  a  number  of  States. 
They  are  not  privately  owned.  But  they 
do  a  very  good  job,  and  operate  effi- 
ciently. Some  might  argue,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  made  a  horrendous 
mistake  when  we  decided  to  break  up 
ATT  and  suddenly  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  lot  of  private  companies  running 
around.  Some  might  argue  that  we  had 
better  phone  service  under  a  regulated 
monoply.  Certainly,  we  have  seen  in- 
stances where  oil,  gas  and  electrical 
utilities,  in  various  States,  have 
worked. 

I  would  say  a  blanket  proposal  in  all 
instances,  in  every  single  case,  that 
privately   owned   utilities   are   always 


the  best  and  most  efficient  form  of  pro- 
duction is  a  statement  that  would  be 
difficult  to  make  in  this  country,  let 
alone  in  Latin  America. 

In  many  cases  private  companies  are 
the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective 
way  to  conduct  business.  In  Argentina, 
we  are  seeing  where  a  policy  of  privat- 
ization is  underway.  As  as  philosophi- 
cal point,  you  have  to  be  careful  em- 
bracing it  across  the  board  and  sug- 
gesting in  every  single  instance  that 
100  percent  privatization  of  all  indus- 
tries ought  to  be  a  requirement  for  for- 
eign aid.  As  we  all  know,  publicly 
owned  institutions  have  served  our 
constituents  throughout  this  country 
very  well  over  the  years.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  conditions  are  particularly  in 
North  Carolina,  but  in  my  own  State, 
public  utilities  have  done  well. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  vote  for  the  SEED  legisla- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did. 

Mr.  HELMS.  All  nine  of  these  provi- 
sions were  included  in  that  legislation 
word  for  word. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  said  I  saw  that  was  the 
case.  In  addition,  I  might  note  that  in 
the  SEED  legislation  there  was  direct 
aid,  involved.  The  SEED  legislation 
was  not  just  a  statement  of  policy,  but 
also  involved  a  specific  commitment  of 
U.S.  dollars. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What,  then,  is  this  legis- 
lation? The  bill  says  it  is  U.S.  policy 
"to  provide  additional  economic  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  in  the  future." 

Mr.  DODD.  The  pending  legislation 
does  not  contain  any  specific  foreign 
aid  authorization.  It  sets  forth  a  gen- 
eral framework  by  which  we  may  con- 
sider future  assistance  requests. 

The  bill  also  embraces  the  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas  initiative,  which  I 
think  is  an  excellent  proposal  by  the 
Bush  administration,  dealing  with 
debt,  foreign  investment,  and  trade. 

This  is  a  very  good  initiative. 

This  pending  legislation,  which  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina  knows,  is  supported  and 
endorsed  by  the  Bush  administration, 
in  particular  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  State 
Department.  They  think  it  contains 
very,  very  good  ideas. 

These  are  some  very  real  distinctions 
between  the  SEED  legislation  and  S. 
100. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  have  no  objection 
to  the  implementation  of  this  insofar 
as  Eastern  Europe,  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  I  had  some  con- 
cern  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  What  is 
the  difference? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  and  let  me  point  out 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  yield  to  you  in 
just  a  minute.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  talking  about 
banks. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is 

Mr.  HELMS.  Economic  entities. 

Mr.  DODD.  Now  you  are  getting  more 
specific  here.  So  you  are  in  favor  of 
public  transportation,  public  utilities 
in  these  countries? 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  most  countries,  they 
are  a  fact.  Are  you  in  favor  of  insisting 
upon  the  establishment  of  full  rights  to 
acquire  and  hold  private  property? 

Mr.  DODD.  Absolutely.  I  think  that 
is  included  in  the  report  language  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why  not  put  it  in  the 
language  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  say,  it  is  included. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  approach,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague,  gets  far  more  spe- 
cific than  is  really  necessary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  the  Senator's 
opinion.  I  still  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  clarifies  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Yes, 
I  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  ask  the  Senator, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  also  ask  through  him  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill: 
Do  the  Senators  agree  with  my  premise 
that  when  Adenauer  was  named  as 
Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  that  that 
is  when  the  economic  boom  started? 

And  I  wonder  if  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  would  not  agree  with  me 
that  when  they  freed  the  economy  in 
West  Germany  in  1948,  that  is  when  the 
boom  started? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  sure  do. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  Since 
asked  me  a  question 

Mr.    SYMMS.    Of 
very  young  in  1948. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  made  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  and  I  strongly  support  that. 

Let  me  point  out  one  fundamental 
distinction  here,  if  I  may,  between 
what  is  included  in  the  Sanford  bill  and 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  proposes. 

The  language  in  the  SEED  legisla- 
tion, which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said  he  is  tracking  said, 
"The  President  should  ensure."  That 
language  is  permissive.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Whereas  in  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, the  provision  includes  the  phrase 
"to  assist  the  Central  American  Gov- 
ernments, provided  that."  That  is  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  HELMS.  By  George,  I  think  you 
have  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  two  propo- 
sitions. The  SEED  legislation  says  this 
is  what  we  would  like  you  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly, that  would  be  fine.  In  the  senior 
Senator's  language,  he  says  you  must 
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do  these  things.  I  think,  frankly,  that 
is  going  a  bit  far. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  order  to  spend  the 
American  taxpayers'  money,  I  think  it 
is  reasonable.  Does  the  Senator  object 
to  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  going 
too  far. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
delineate. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Senator 
has  not  indicated  that  he  disagrees 
with  any  of  the  points  1  through  9. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  except  they  go,  as  the 
Senator  says,  into  the  privatization 
areas  he  is  talking  about 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  have  covered  that. 
Which  specific  points  does  the  Senator 
not  like? 

Mr.  DODD.  Certainly  the  whole  idea 
of  promoting  private  property  owner- 
ship is  something  I  would  like  to  see. 
However,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  opposed  some  of  the  Latin 
American  land  reform  measures  over 
the  years  that  would  have  allowed 
property  to  be  distributed  to  smaller 
farmers  in  those  regions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Since  I  have  the  floor, 
let  me  say  that  I  warned  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  others  back 
when  all  of  this  foofaraw  about  land  re- 
form in  El  Salvador  was  taking  place 
that  it  would  not  work,  and  today  not 
one  farmer  has  gotten  title  to  any  land 
in  El  Salvador.  It  has  been  a  complete 
flop. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  further  comment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Not  only  that,  the  peo- 
ple who  owned  the  property  were  given 
worthless  paper. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  a  little  different 
when  it  is  confiscated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  a  flop. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  why  it  failed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  de- 
fend the  position  of  my  friend  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  He  has  said  that  he  does  not 
object  to  anything  in  my  amendment 
in  principle.  Now,  I  just  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  stop  this  business  of  rising 
above  principle.  Either  we  mean  some- 
thing or  we  do  not.  If  this  amendment 
is  made  a  part  of  the  bill,  we  will  be 
telling  the  American  taxpayers,  first  of 
all,  that  they  will  not  be  required  to 
furnish  any  money  to  support  a  social- 
ist government  in  Latin  America.  That 
is  it,  pure  and  simple.  And  we  spell  out 
nine  provisions.  That  is  all  my  amend- 
ment does. 

The  Senator  says,  "Oh,  well,  the  pro- 
visions of  your  amendment  are  in  the 
committee  report."  Big  deal.  Nothing 
will  be  done  unless  they  are  included  as 
part  of  the  bill.  I  say  that  if  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  going  to  continue  to  re- 
quire the  American  taxpayers  to  cough 
up  billions  of  dollars  to  send  to  foreign 
countries,  at  least  there  ought  to  be 
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some  guarantee  that  the  taxpayers  are 
not  supporting  a  socialist  government 
which  is  oppressive  to  the  people.  That 
Is  it,  pure  and  simple. 

Now,  Madam  President,  did  we  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 
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ATTACKING  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  the 
issue  which  is  presently  on  the  floor  in- 
volves free  trade  with  Latin  America. 
That  may  be  a  tenuous  connection  for 
what  I  am  about  to  address.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  been  waiting  on  the  floor 
all  day  to  try  to  find  a  moment  to 
reply  to  charges  leveled  yesterday  by 
Congressman  Gephardt  against  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Gephardt  claimed  that  President 
Bush,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  is 
accusing  the  opponents  of  his  trade 
policy  of  engaging  in  racism. 

This,  Madam  President,  is  precisely 
what  Congressman  Gephardt  said.  It 
appears  at  page  10754  of  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record. 

President  Bush  let  the  graduates  of  Hamp- 
ton University  and  all  of  us  down  yesterday 
when,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  he  ac- 
cused opponents  of  his  trade  policy  of  engragr- 
ing  In  racislm. 

Madam  President,  I  have  closely  read 
the  entire  speech  of  President  Bush.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  it  appear  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  only  comment 
which  President  Bush  made  which  was 
cited  by  Congressman  Gephardt  was  at 
the  end  of  a  paragraph  which  reads  as 
follows: 

And  our  future  depends  on  trade.  We've 
asked  Congress  to  extend  the  fast  track 
trade  procedures  that  presidents  have  been 
able  to  use  since  1974.  Without  fast  track,  we 
will  have  trouble  moving  foward  with  criti- 
cal trade  initiatives,  including  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  the  GAIT  talks.  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  opponents  of  free  trade  have  re- 
sorted to  slurs  against  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors in  the  hopes  of  derailing  fast  track. 

Madam  President,  it  is  based  upon 
the  last  statement  by  President  Bush 
that  Congressman  Gephardt  has  ac- 
cused the  President  of  engaging  in  rac- 
ism. On  its  face,  this  asssertion  is  pre- 
posterous. All  President  Bush  said  was 
"Unfortunately,  some  of  the  opponents 
of  free  trade  have  resorted  to  slurs 
against  our  Mexican  neighbors  In  the 
hopes  of  derailing  fast  track." 


Congressman  Gephardt  also  claimed 
that  the  accusation  was  unfounded  evi- 
dence. However,  the  White  House  did 
provide  comments  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lynn  Martin,  detailing  the  basis 
of  the  President's  remarks. 

The  central  point.  Madam  President, 
is  that  there  was  a  very  constructive 
speech  made  by  the  President,  and 
what  Congressman  Gephardt  has  ob- 
jected to  here  is  that  President  Bush 
did  not  use  the  occasion  of  the  speech, 
which  was,  as  Congressman  Gephardt 
says,  to  "a  predominantly  black  col- 
lege," to  talk  about  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

Madam  President,  the  President's 
speech  was  an  important  speech  and 
entirely  appropriate  for  a  college  com- 
mencement address,  not  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  make  explanations  to  any- 
body about  what  he  wants  to  say.  He 
started  off  by  talking  about  the  con- 
frontation in  international  affairs.  He 
moved  on  to  discuss  the  educational 
system,  mentioning  the  Head  Start 
Program.  He  then  moved  into  a  discus- 
sion about  housing  reform,  then  tax- 
ation, and  then  about  free  trade.  Sim- 
ply stated,  he  talked  about  matters  of 
enormous  importance  of  college  grad- 
uates. His  conunents  were  appropriate 
for,  as  Congressman  Gephardt  calls  it, 
"a  predominantly  black  college."  I  for 
one  would  not  choose  to  characterize 
any  audience.  All  audiences  at  a  com- 
mencement are  audiences  of  students 
and  parents.  They  are  all  audiences  of 
Americans.  They  ought  to  hear  what- 
ever the  speaker  decides  to  talk  about. 
Whether  he  or  she  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  anyone  else,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  this  kind  of  ri- 
diculous criticism. 

But  President  Bush  did  say  this  of 
special  importance,  "We  must  free  peo- 
ple who  have  been  held  back  by  bar- 
riers of  discrimination."  President 
Bush  continued: 

The  programs  that  I've  discussed  today 
give  every  American,  rich  or  poor  or  middle 
class,  white  or  black  or  brown,  a  fair  chance 
to  pursue  his  or  her  destiny.  And  they  try  to 
harness  the  engine  of  ambition  in  service  to 
the  common  good.  They  do  not  divide  people 
along  race  or  class  lines:  they  give  everyone 
a  shared  stake  in  everyone  else's  success. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

We  have  a  chance  to  rekindle  the  kind  of 
optimism  that  characterized  the  civil  rights 
movements  of  the  1960'8 — one  in  which  men 
and  women  of  all  races  and  backgrounds 
joined  to  pursue  goals  that  we  all  hold  dear: 
opportunity,  prosperity,  justice,  freedom, 
tolerance. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  something 
appropriate  for  a  speech  in  front  of 
which  Congressman  Gephardt  would 
characterize  "a  predominantly  black 
college,"  the  President  had  plenty  of 
that  in  his  speech. 

Congressman  Gephardt  then  accuses 
the  President  of  inappropriate  conduct 
in  vetoing  the  civil  rights  bill  of  last 
year  and  says  that  this  is  not  the  flrst 
time  George  Bush  has  used  the  politics 


of  racial  resentment.  "Who  can  forget 
some  of  the  tactics  of  the  1988  cam- 
paign." He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  President  Bush  was 
deeply  interested  in  securing  passage  of 
a  civil  rights  bill.  I  disagreed  with  the 
President  on  his  position  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  on  this  floor  last  year  in 
trying  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  over 
the  President's  veto. 

However,  I  know  the  President  was 
sincere  in  wanting  the  civil  rights  bill 
because  he  called  Senator  Danporth  of 
Missouri,  Senator  Jeffords  of  Ver- 
mont and  myself  into  his  office  and 
asked  us  to  work  for  a  civil  rights  bill. 
He  talked  to  us  repeatedly,  including 
one  long  Sunday  night  telephone  con- 
versation with  me  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  problems  with  the  gulf 
war.  He  tried  very  hard. 

He  did  not  agree  with  Arlen  Spec- 
ter; he  did  not  agree  with  Richard 
Gephardt.  But  that  does  not  mean  his 
motives  were  biased  or  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  scuttle  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  think  that  the  President  was  really 
on  target  when  he  said  in  a  speech  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  I  believe  it 
was,  that  "we  must  conquer  the  temp- 
tation to  assigm  bad  motives  to  people 
who  disagree  with  us." 

I  believe  that  when  Congressman 
Gephardt  takes  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  deliver  a  well- 
prepared  speech  which  drew  consider- 
able attention  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  reply.  When  Congressman 
Gephardt  makes  a  statement  that 
President  Bush — he  calls  him  George 
Bush  in  the  statement — uses  "the  poli- 
tics of  racial  resentment,"  he  treads 
perilously  close  to  a  charge  of  racism. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  really  crosses  the 
line. 

I  do  believe  that  this  kind  of  charge 
has  a  place  other  than  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  made  this  without  consultation 
with  anybody  at  the  White  House  be- 
cause I  think  that  we  ought  to  move 
ahead  on  the  substantive  issues.  How 
anybody  could  conceivably  say  that 
the  comments  of  the  President  con- 
stitute racism  is  absolutely  bewilder- 
ing. 

I  think  I  have  taken  up  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  time.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  the  midst  of  this  debate.  I 
think  this  is  something  which  needed 
to  be  said.  I  thank  the  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

ADDRESS  By  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HAMPTON 

UNrvERsmr  Commencement,  May  12, 1991 
The  President:  Thank  you  very  much. 
President  Harvey.  Senator  Warner,  and  Con- 
gressman Bateman,  and  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity administration,  and  especially  the 
Class  of  1991.  (Applause.)  May  I  thank  the 
class  president.   Carvel   Lewis,   for  his  re- 
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This  should  surprise  no  one.  because  choice 
means  hope.  It  lets  children  from  poor  neigh- 
borhoods enroll  in  the  same  schools  as  our 
children  from  wealthier  ones.  It  gives  par- 
ents the  freedom  to  find  good  schools  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  It  frees  students 
from  the  tyranny  of  inadequate  education. 

We've  encouraged  communities  and  busi- 
nesses to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  help;  com- 
munities, by  taking  on  crime  and  hunger  and 
other  disturbances  that  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  leam;  businesses,  by  contributing 
expertise  to  local  schools  and  by  developing 
education  programs  at  the  workplace. 
You've  set  a  great  example  right  here  with 
Hampton  Harbor.  You've  built  a  successful 
commercial-residential  area,  and  you're 
turning  the  profits  into  student  scholarships. 

We  remain  committed  to  such  programs  as 
Head  Start,  which  help  prepare  young  stu- 
dents for  school.  It  works.  As  long  as  I'm 
President,  it  will  be  adequately  funded  and  it 
will  keep  on  working.  (Applause.) 

The  business  of  education  is  the  business  of 
creating  a  better  world.  A  good  education 
lets  you  see  possibilities  you  would  never 
have  imagined  before,  and  reach  them.  But 
education  is  also  a  commitment  of  labor  of 
love. 

I  recently  got  a  letter  from  an  Army  ser- 
geant serving  in  Saudi  Arabia.  He  talked 
about  his  daughter.  And  he  wrote.  "I  am 
very  proud  of  her  and  would  like  for  her  to 
know  this:  I  am  thinking  of  her  even  as  I  sit 
in  the  Gulf,  serving  my  country." 

Nilka  Bacillo.  who  will  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  the  School  of  Education  and 
Liberal  Arts,  with  honors  in  Therapeutic 
Recreation — your  dad  says.  "Hi."  (Applause.) 

Other  parents  here  have  written  me.  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  all.  Nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral, no  feeling  more  fulfilling  than  having 
pride  in  your  kids.  And  when  I  talk  about 
educational  choice  or  educational  reform,  1 
always  remember  a  crucial  truth:  We  can't 
go  anywhere  without  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple who  love  us,  who  believe  in  us.  And  if 
there  is  any  advice  I  can  give  today,  it  is 
this:  Cherish  those  who  give  you  this  kind  of 
lift,  and  return  the  favor  whenever  you  can. 
(Applause.) 

Speaking  of  educational  excellence,  let  me 
pause  now  to  honor  Dinee  Riley,  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  grade  point  average  of 
anyone  in  this  class.  (Applause.)  It  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  hand  her  her  di- 
ploma—a biology  major,  3.95.  (Applause.) 
What  a  magnificent  record.  Dinee.  you  and 
your  classmates  should  be  proud  of  your 
acccomplishments.  And  now  comes  the  chal- 
lenging p)art.  making  use  of  knowledge  once 
you  get  out  of  school. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  make  full  use  of  their  imagination 
and  intelligence.  Our  administration  does 
this  by  trying  to  remove  barriers  to 
progress.  We  want  to  free  people  now  trapped 
by  self-doubt  and  despair. 

We've  put  together  an  ambitious  housing 
reform  package.  We  call  it  HOPE,  which  ex- 
tends the  dignity  of  home  ownership  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  public  housing  communities. 
The  idea  is  simple;  Give  people  assets;  give 
them  permanent  wealth,  not  just 
consumable  scraps  of  paper;  offer  people 
independence;  don't  hold  them  in  the  bond- 
age of  dependency.  HOPE  offers  an  ethic  of 
encouragement.  It  encourages  people  to  take 
an  active  part  in  building  better  lives  for 
themselves,  for  us  all. 

(We  must  free  people  who  have  been  held 
back  by  barriers  of  discrimination.  This  ad- 
ministration will  fight  discrimination  vigor- 
ously, because  a  kinder,  gentler  nation  must 


not  be  gentle  or  kind  to  those  who  practice 
prejudice.)  (Applause.)  We  must  free  people 
bound  by  red  tape  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tion. 

Last  year,  Americans  devoted  S.3  billion 
hours  to  filling  out  regulatory  paperwork— 
5.3  billion  hours  at  a  cost  to  the  economy  of 
$185  billion;  and  this  can't  continue. 

We  must  free  people  from  the  specter  of  pu- 
nitive taxation,  which  takes  money  that 
might  otherwise  buy  a  home,  pay  for  a 
child's  college  education  or  establish  a  fam- 
ily nest  egrg-  The  controversial  budget  agree- 
ment that  we  signed  last  year  restrains  the 
growth  of  federal  spending.  It  offers  hope 
that  workers  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
spend  less  time  working  for  their  tax  collec- 
tor and  more  time  working  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

We  must  free  people  to  create  the  next 
great  Invention.  Our  administration  repeat- 
edly has  sought  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains,  a 
tax  on  the  wealth  that  you  will  create.  That 
tax  is  a  tax  on  Ideas,  on  Innovation,  on  the 
American  dream. 

But  mainly,  we  must  free  ourselves  from 
doubt.  We  must  free  ourselves  from  fear.  We 
can't  afford  to  hide  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  erecting  protectionist  walls.  If  we 
want  to  leam.  we  have  to  compete.  If  we 
want  to  test  ourselves,  we  have  to  compete. 
And  if  we  want  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
the  world's  diverse  cultures,  ideas  and  inno- 
vations, we  have  to  compete.  Our  future  lies 
in  the  world  economy. 

Last  year,  exports  accounted  for  84  percent 
of  our  economic  growth.  Between  1986  and 
1990.  our  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in- 
creased 73  percent,  and  exports  to  our  major 
competitors  grew  even  more;  to  Germany,  80 
percent;  Japan.  82  percent;  the  European 
Community  by  87  percent.  We  exported  $673 
billion  In  goods  and  services  last  year. 

And  our  future  depends  on  trade.  We've 
asked  Congress  to  extend  the  fast  track 
trade  procedures  that  presidents  have  been 
able  to  use  since  1974.  Without  fast  track,  we 
will  have  trouble  moving  forward  with  criti- 
cal trade  initiatives,  including  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  the  GATT  talks.  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  opponents  of  free  trade  have  re- 
sorted to  slurs  against  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors in  the  hopes  of  derailing  fast  track. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  revealing  contrast 
between  a  free-enterprise  view  of  the  human 
community  and  the  protectionist  view.  Prej- 
udice is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  breed  of 
cowardice.  People  afraid  to  test  themselves, 
or  to  risk  challenging  their  assumptions  hide 
behind  restrictive  laws  and  restrictive  walls. 

If  we  want  to  lead  the  post-Cold  War  world, 
we  must  not  build  walls  of  prejudice  and 
doubt.  We  must  Involve  ourselves  in  the 
world  around  us.  We  must  build  ties  of  mu- 
tual Interests  and  affection  everywhere.  And 
the  same  sentiments  ought  to  guide  us  at 
home.  In  the  end,  prosperity  requires  trust. 
You  cannot  build  a  business  if  you  spend  all 
your  time  worrying  about  being  cheated  or 
conned  or  attacked.  True  brotherhood  rep- 
resents the  key  to  happiness  and  growth. 

The  programs  that  I've  discussed  today 
give  every  American,  rich  or  poor  or  middle 
class,  white  or  black  or  brown,  a  fair  chance 
to  pursue  his  or  her  destiny.  And  they  try  to 
harness  the  engine  of  ambition  in  service  to 
the  common  good.  They  do  not  divide  people 
along  race  or  class  lines;  they  give  everyone 
a  shared  stake  In  everyone  else's  success. 

We  have  a  chance  to  rekindle  the  kind  of 
optimism  that  characterized  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  '60s— one  In  which  men  and 
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women  of  all  races  and  backgrounds  joined 
to  pursue  goals  that  we  all  hold  dear:  oppor- 
tunity, prosperity,  justice,  freedom,  toler- 
ance. 

So  today,  you  assume  responsibility  for 
shaping  an  international  commonwealth  of 
freedom.  Believe  in  yourselves.  Trust  in 
yourselves.  Don't  abandon  your  passion  for 
ideas  or  causes.  Work  hard,  but  serve  your 
community.  Attend  to  the  thousands  of  tiny 
deeds  that  constitute  a  good  and  decent  life, 
treat  yourself  well  and  respect  others.  Be  a 
r>oint  of  light.  Build  a  truly  good  society. 

To  you,  and  to  the  friends  and  especially 
the  families  who  have  supported  you  over 
the  years,  congratulations.  Thank  you  for 
letting  me  share  in  your  commencement  ex- 
ercises. And  may  God  bless  you  and  God 
bless  the  United  States  of  America.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  S.  100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  I  believe,  when  I  fin- 
ish, the  other  side  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
then  on  final  passage. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  my  colleague,  has  pre- 
sented an  amendment  that  on  the  face 
of  it,  states  fairly  sound  principles  we 
would  like  to  see  governments  gen- 
erally follow,  but  not  necessarily.  For 
example,  he  would  require  in  this 
amendment  the  dismantlement  of  wage 
and  price  controls,  which  is  something 
that  may  very  well  be  needed  in  those 
particular  economies.  He  would  require 
the  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  in- 
cluding restrictions  both  on  imports 
and  exports. 

I  will  not  go  any  further,  except  sim- 
ply to  say  that  he  and  I  have  joined  to- 
gether to  maintain  trade  restrictions 
on  textiles  now  for  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  But  that  is 
not  the  main  point.  My  main  point  is 
that  this  approach  is  entirely  different 
from  the  SEED  I,  where  we  were  set- 
ting up  a  policy,  providing  money,  and 
then  laying  out  the  terms.  S.  100  does 
not  do  that  at  all.  It  simply  commends 
the  Central  American  Presidents  for 
the  adoption  of  their  own  development 
bill  that  is  based  on  their  own  develop- 
ment study. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered about  this  study  and  about  this 
bill  is  that  this  international  commis- 
sion studying  the  development  pros- 
pects of  Central  America  represents 
the  first  time  in  history  of  these  na- 
tions that  they  have  had  a  develop- 
ment bill  drawn  up  primarily  by  citi- 


zens of  Central  America.  It  was  not 
something  that  we  got  up  here  and 
called  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
gave  to  them.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
they  have  drawn  up  their  own  blue- 
print for  free  enterprise,  their  own 
blueprint  for  prosperity  and  economic 
growth.  It  is  their  plan. 

The  purpose  of  S.  100  is  to  say  we,  the 
United  States,  are  going  to  stop  hand- 
ing you  the  details  of  plans.  We  are  not 
going  to  draw  up  the  blueprints  and 
place  them  in  your  hands.  We  are  going 
to  treat  you  as  a  partner.  It  uses  that 
language  specifically.  The  whole  idea 
behind  this  bill  is  that  it  says  to 
Central  America,  we  have  confidence  in 
you.  We  have  watched  you  come  now 
from  dictatorships  to  shaky  interim 
governments,  to  five  freely  elected  de- 
mocracies. We  are  proud  of  that  accom- 
plishment that  means  much  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  hemisphere. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  took  15  busi- 
ness people  from  North  Carolina  down 
to  Central  America.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  their  economies  on  a 
strong  market  basis.  We  saw  that  you 
can  buy  a  powerplant  down  there,  you 
can  buy  a  telephone  company,  and  you 
can  buy  a  cement  plant — they  have 
them  all  up  for  sale.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  move  as  much  business  as  pos- 
sible back  to  the  private  sector. 

You  will  also  find  in  Nicaragua  the 
first  extensive  piece  of  legislation  in 
Central  America  that  provides  for  a 
wide-open  and  free  banking  system. 
This  is  a  marked  contrast  from  the 
rather  successful  banking  system  in 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  94  percent  owned 
by  the  state,  or  at  least  94  percent  of 
the  banking  is  done  by  the  state  bank. 

So  they  are  moving.  They  are  moving 
very  deliberately  and  I  think  with  a 
great  deal  of  planning,  and  with  wis- 
dom toward  a  free  economy.  No  one 
who  has  visited  can  doubt  that  is  the 
case. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  do,  and  what 
I  did  not  want  to  say  is  that  we  are 
going  to  tell  them  how  to  go  about 
their  free  enterprise,  or  how  to  go 
about  their  democracy.  The  people  of 
the  Central  American  countries  have 
fought,  bled,  and  died  for  free  enter- 
prise. They  brought  their  countries 
back  around  and  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

S.  100  gives  encouragement  to  that 
type  of  movement.  It  would  be  entirely 
contrary  to  the  very  purpose  of  S.  100 
to  amend  it  in  a  way  that  does  the  very 
thing  the  rest  of  the  bill  says  we  are 
not  going  to  stop  doing.  We  are  not 
going  to  tell  Central  America  that  you 
have  to  do  all  of  these  things  or  we  will 
not  speak  to  you. 

They  are  free,  independent  countries. 
If  we  want  to,  at  some  point  in  time,  if 
we  provide  any  substantial  aid,  we  can 
place  any  kind  of  restrictions  we  want 
on  it.  But  right  now  that  is  not  the 
purpose. 


Senator  Helms  and  I  had  a  good 
friend  named  Kerr  Scott  who  served  in 
this  body.  And  one  of  his  stories,  I  re- 
mind my  senior  colleague,  was  about  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  someone  had. 
Kerr  Scott  said  this  legislation  re- 
minded him  of  when  old  Henry  Warren 
was  cleaning  a  fish.  He  had  that  fish, 
he  had  a  knife,  and  the  fish  was  wig- 
gling. He  said,  "Hold  still  little  fish,  I 
ain't  going  hurt  you.  I'm  just  going  to 
gut  you." 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  would 
gut  S.  100  because  it  is  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

We  have  come  to  the  place  in  time 
where  I  think  we  need  to  quit  telling 
Central  Americans  in  detail  how  to  do 
their  business,  when  it  is  very  clear 
that  they  have  voted  their  democracies 
in,  and  that  they  are  headed  toward 
market  economies.  We  need  to  make 
certain  that  they  continue  on  that 
path  without  the  kind  of  domination 
and  dictation  that  they  have  received 
from  this  country  for  over  100  years. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Helms  sees  it  differently.  He 
would  like  to  attach  more  strings  to 
the  legislation.  I  understand  that.  I 
simply  say  that  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  S.  100  and  it  would  indeed  defeat  the 
purpose  of  S.  100.  But  I  am  perfectly 
willing — having  heard  all  of  the  argu- 
ments— to  go  forward  with  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  then  a  vote  on  the 
bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  sure 
they  are  free  and  independent  coun- 
tries. I  made  that  stipulation  in  my 
earlier  remarks.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
they  have  the  choice;  if  they  want  the 
American  taxpayers  to  cough  up  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  in  assistance 
to  them,  then  they  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain criteria.  If  they  do  not  want 
American  taxpayers'  money,  they  can 
continue  along  the  lines  of  socialism, 
which  now  exist. 

Let  me  point  out  on  page  7  of  the 
bill,  line  13  says — this  is  the  Sanford 
bill  provision — "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,"  and  so  on,  and  it  says 
what  the  policy  is:  "to  provide  addi- 
tional economic  assistance  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America." 

If  we  are  going  to  dump  more  foreign 
aid  down  there,  do  not  dump  it  in  the 
laps  of  the  people  who  are  the  problem 
in  the  first  place.  The  American  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  have  these  guar- 
antees that  their  money  will  not  be 
wasted  and  stolen  by  fraud,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  so  many  countries.  They 
have  the  option,  free  and  independent, 
sure.  Let  them  make  that  judgment. 

I  think  that  99  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  when  given  the  option  of 
the  Helms  amendment,  would  say: 
Hang  in  there,  Jesse.  So  that  is  all  I 
am  saying.  Let  us  have  some  guarantee 
or  change  on  this  foreign  aid  the  San- 
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Dismantlement  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  We  have  discussed  this.  This 
is  in  record  after  record.  In  this  coun- 
try we  used  to  control  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office,  he  got  rid  of 
it.  Guess  what  happened?  The  price 
went  from  $40  to  $20  a  barrel.  During 
the  war,  it  went  back  to  $40  a  barrel, 
and  now  it  is  back  down.  The  prices 
have  a  way  of  working,  if  you  free  the 
markets. 

Removing  of  trade  restrictions.  We 
know  that  would  help  those  countries. 
They  force  people  to  pay  excessively 
high  prices  to  prop  up  inefficient  indus- 
tries that  are  government  protected  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Madam  President,  we  are  talking 
about  people — humanitarian  opportuni- 
ties for  people.  If  we  are  going  to  deny 
them  an  opportunity  to  live  in  an  eco- 
nomic system,  why  are  we  sending 
money  down  there  to  prop  up  corrupt 
regimes  in  many  places? 

Tax  policies  would  provide  incen- 
tives. 

Liberalization  of  savings  investment 
capital.  Establishment  of  the  rights  to 
own  and  operate  private  banks  and 
other  financial  service  agencies.  Pri- 
vate banks  operating  in  a  market  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  honest  to  stay  in 
business. 

Access  to  a  market  for  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  financial  instruments.  How 
can  a  Senator  oppose  this?  I  hope  the 
vote  will  be  100  to  0  in  favor  of  the 
Helms  amendment.  If  it  is  not,  what 
kind  of  a  message  are  we  sending,  not 
only  to  Latin  America,  but  to  the 
American  people?  Have  we  lost  faith  in 
the  economic  system  that  has  been  the 
engine  of  prosperity,  that  has  driven 
the  forces  of  freedom  throughout  the 
past  200-plus  years  of  this  country? 

Madam  President,  I  say  that  the 
Helms  amendment  is  the  least  we  can 
do.  I  also  say  that  if  we  want  to  have 
a  successful  aid  program — and  Senator 
Helms  may  have  the  answer  to  this, 
but  if  you  add  up  all  of  the  dollars  that 
the  United  States  spent  on  foreign  aid, 
and  the  interest,  it  adds  up  to  be  a  lot 
of  money. 

It  is  true  that  our  foreign  aid  bill  is 
not  a  big  part  of  our  Federal  budget. 
But  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  most  of 
the  foreign  aid  dollars  that  we  send  out 
of  this  country  promote  bankrupt,  eco- 
nomically unsound,  and  in  many  cases 
corrupt,  economic  entities,  because 
there  is  no  market  to  measure  their 
honesty,  no  accountability  through  a 
market  system.  That  is  why  the  Helms 
amendment  should  be  added  to  S.  100, 
and  then  all  Senators  can  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  bill,  because  then  we 
would  be  doing  something  that  would 
be  helpful  to  our  friends  south  of  the 
border,  who  I  remind  my  colleagrues  are 
fellow  Americans. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  SANFORD.  Madam  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator,  the  message 
that  we  would  send  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  the  same  message  we 
sent  after  World  War  II,  when  we  sup- 
ported the  Marshall  plan.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  Marshall  plan  was  not 
put  together  by  Secretary  Marshall.  It 
was  put  together  by  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope. In  fact.  General  Marshall  said  at 
a  Harvard  commencement  exercise, 
"You  come  up  with  a  plan,  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you." 

S.  100  is  a  mini  Marshall  plan.  We 
have  said,  come  up  with  a  plan  and  we 
will  try  to  help  you.  I  think  that  is  the 
appropriate  message.  They  came  up 
with  a  plan,  and  I  hope  we  will  try  to 
help  them.  I  also  hope  this  might  set  a 
pattern  for  others  regions  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  can  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Central  American 
countries  believe  in  free  enterprise  and 
democracies.  Democracies,  in  many 
cases,  elected  by  so  much  toil  and 
bloodshed.  The  message  is  they  have 
developed  their  own,  plan  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  working.  This  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  want  to  take  away  any  of  the 
valid  points  made  except  this  is  not  the 
place  for  us  to  give  that  message. 

I  simply  wanted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  I  see  it  with  the  reason  that  I 
put  this  bill  in. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  just  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  we  should  benefit  from  what 
happened  historically  and  when  the 
Marshall  plan  started  really  making 
headway  is  when  economies  were  freed 
in  Western  Europe  such  as  West  Ger- 
many, such  as  Konrad  Adenauer  was 
doing.  This  is  exactly  what  this  calls 
for.  I  think  we  want  to  encourage  that. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  We  do  encourage  it. 
We  encourage  it  by  leaving  it  to  their 
initiative  just  like  we  left  it  to  the  Ini- 
tiative of  Adenauer. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  vote  if  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  is. 

Mr.  BID  EN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Quite  frankly,  it 
is  unnecessary.  The  bill  before  us 
today — the  Central  American  Democ- 
racy and  Development  Act — already  ad- 
dresses the  promotion  of  free  market 
principles  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Central  America. 

Although  similar  language  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Support  for  East  Euro- 
pean Democracy  Act  of  1989.  the  so- 
called  SEED  I  bill,  it  is  incorrect  to 
suggest  that  they  are  identical. 

Therefore.  I  will  vote  against  the 
Helms  amendment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Observing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  241  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
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ordered.  The  clerk  will  now  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERMAN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LiKBERMAN]  would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth] 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

)[Roncall  Vote  No.  60  Leg:.] 
YEAS— 38 


BondX 

Grassley 

Roth 

Bro<fn 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Bums 

Henin 

Seymour 

Coats 

Helms 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Smith 

Cralg 

Lott 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Mack 

Stevens 

Dole 

McCain 

Symms 

Domenlci 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Oorn 

Murkowski 

Wallop 

QortoD 

Nickles 

Warner 

Gramm 

Pressler 
NAYS— 58 

Adams 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Akaka 

Exon 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Gore 

Nann 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Harkln 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatneld 

Reid 

Breaoz 

HoUlngs 

Rlegle 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sar banes 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Wellstone 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Wirth 

DcConclnl 

Leahy 

Wofford 

Dixon 

Levin 

Dodd 

Logar 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Danforth 

Lleberman 

Ford 

Pryor 

So  the  amendment  (No.  241)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION  117 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow; 
that  Senator  Dole  be  permitted  to 
modify  Senate  Resolution  117;  that  no 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order  to 


the  resolution;  that  time  for  debate  on 
the  resolution  be  as  follows:  30  minutes 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Dole;  30 
minutes  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Bradley;  30  minutes  under  the  control 
of  Senator  DeConcini;  15  minutes  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Harkin;  15  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Senator 
Leahy;  15  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  D'Amato;  that  when  all  time  is 
used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  with- 
out intervening  action  or  debate,  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1991,  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  117,  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  relating  to  agricul- 
tural export  credit  gruarantees  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
be  permitted  to  modify  Senate  Resolution 
117. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendments  or 
motions  be  in  order  to  the  resolution  and 
that  time  for  debate  on  the  resolution  be 
controlled  as  follows:  30  minutes  for  Senator 
Dole,  30  minutes  for  Senator  Bradley,  30  min- 
utes for  Senator  DeConcini.  15  minutes  for 
Senator  Harkin,  15  minutes  for  Senator 
Leahy,  15  minutes  for  Senator  D'Amato. 

Orderd  further.  That  when  all  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate,  vote  on,  or  in  re- 
lation to,  the  resolution. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  now,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  will  be  no  further 
amendments  and  the  only  vote  tonight 
remaining  will  be  on  final  passage  of 
the  pending  measure.  Following  that, 
which  I  anticipate  will  occur  shortly, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  just  entered  into,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  Sen- 
ator Dole's  resolution  with  respect  to 
export  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  with  ap- 
proximately 2  hours  and  15  minutes  of 
time  allotted.  A  vote  will  occur  when 
that  time  is  used  or  yielded  back,  so 
there  should  be  a  vote  sometime 
around  noon  tomorrow  on  the  Dole  res- 
olution, dependig  upon  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  time  is  used  or  yielded  back. 
All  Senators  should  be  aware  of  that 
now;  that  vote  will  occur  tomorrow 
sometime  around  noon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  now?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  guorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  DE'V^ELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  100,  the 
Central  America  Democracy  and  Devel- 
opment Act.  This  bill  lays  out  impor- 
tant policy  prescriptions  and  directions 
for  the  United  States.  The  significance 
of  this  particular  legislation  is  not 
that  it  authorizes  any  funds — it  does 
not — but  that  it  formally  embodies  in 
the  law  a  sound,  responsible,  and  real- 
istic framework  to  guide  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Sanford,  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  its  fruition.  As  all  my  col- 
leagnies  are  aware,  S.  100  translates  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sanford  Com- 
mission into  U.S.  policy.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  had  a  role  in  that  Commission, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
important  elements  in  this  legislation, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  several  that 
this  Senator  believes  are  extremely  im- 
portant. S.  100  recognizes  the  essential 
linkage  between  peace,  democracy,  and 
development.  Each  is  closely  inter-re- 
lated. The  policy  prescriptions  em- 
bodied in  S.  100  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote these  essential  elements. 

Further,  S.  100  emphasizes  the  imper- 
ative for  the  United  States  and  inter- 
national community  to  stay  engaged  in 
Central  America;  to  remain  a  consist- 
ent, dependable  ally  and  supporter;  and 
to  pursue  and  promote  sustainable 
policies  to  strengthen  democracy  and 
development  in  Central  America. 

I  have  been  involved  in  Central 
American  issues  for  over  a  decade  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  many  more  years 
prior  to  that  in  the  private  sector.  And 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  this  region,  we  cannot  be- 
come engaged  only  episodically — when 
there  is  a  crisis  or  an  offensive  or  a  big 
vote.  We  must  remain  engaged  at  a  sus- 
tainable level,  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  highlight 
one  other  aspect  of  S.  100  that  I  believe 
is  extremely  important.  This  state- 
ment of  U.S.  policy,  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Esquipulas  accords,  re- 
affirms that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  development  in  Central  America  be- 
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ognition of  their  support  for  S.  100,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Ambassadors  are 
here  today  in  the  galleries  observing 
these  proceedings. 

During  our  meeting,  we  discussed  the 
particular  problems  and  concerns  of 
each  of  the  countries  but  focused  on 
the  pervasiveness  in  the  region  of  the 
war  in  El  Salvador.  The  Ambassadors 
emphasized  to  me  just  how  important 
it  is  to  their  countries  that  the  war  in 
El  Salvador— and  Guatemala  as  well- 
be  ended  as  soon  as  possible.  The  full 
impact  of  these  wars  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  Ambassadors 
highlighted  for  me  again  the  reality 
that  the  war  in  El  Salvador  inhibits  re- 
gional progress  toward  peace,  stability, 
and  economic  development. 

The  Ambassadors,  acting  in  concert, 
are  following  through  on  the  December 
1990,  Costa  Rica  summit  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents.  At  this  summit, 
the  Presidents  issued  the  so-called  Dec- 
laration of  Puntarenas. 

This  declaration  emphasizes  the  crit- 
ical need  to  end  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  Presidents  recognize  that 
the  continuing  war  and  unrest  there 
frustrates  the  political  and  economic 
development  for  the  entire  region.  The 
declaration  expresses  the  regrional  sup- 
port for  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
in  its  efforts  to  end  the  civil  war 
through  negotiations.  And  it  praises 
the  Government  for  its  constructive 
negotiating  positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  Central  American  Presidents' 
efforts  to  bring  peace  to  El  Salvador. 
The  Presidents  have  provided  invalu- 
able impetus  and  support  in  the  region 
and  the  international  connmunity  to 
the  efforts  to  end  the  war. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
guerrillas  of  the  FMLN  recently 
reached  a  major  accord  to  institute 
necessary  and  dramatic  reforms  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  the  electoral  and  ju- 
dicial systems,  and  in  the  human 
rights  area.  A  formal  cease-fire  agree- 
ment is  left  to  be  negotiated,  but  never 
before  have  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
been  so  close  to  the  peace  they  have 
long  sought. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  praise  for  the  leadership  and  cour- 
age of  President  Cristiani  in  forging 
these  major  reforms.  President 
Cristiani  has  withstood  intense  pres- 
sure from  extremes  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  neither  of  which  has  been  en- 
thusiastic about  peace.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  his  commitment  to  peace. 
Without  President  Cristiani's  deter- 
mination to  lead  his  country  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador would  no  doubt  suffer  war  and 
deprivation  longer  and  more  painfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  op-ed  by  President 
Cristiani  appearing  in  this  morning's 


Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  ray  re- 
Tn£Li*ks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  are  eager  and 
anxious  for  peace.  There's  a  palpable 
sense  in  the  counry  that  peace  is  near, 
and  that  they  will  soon  be  free  from 
the  desperate  burdens  of  war. 

The  difficult  task  of  securing  a  cease- 
fire and  definitive  peace  still  lies 
ahead.  As  the  negotiations  resume 
later  this  month,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Government  will  continue  its  ef- 
forts with  the  same  vigor  and  commit- 
ment that  has  characterized  their  ap- 
proach thus  far. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  the  FMLN 
will  demonstrate  comparable  commit- 
ment to  peace.  Recent  statements  and 
actions  by  the  guerrillas,  however,  con- 
tinue to  call  into  question  just  how  se- 
rious the  FMLN  is  when  it  professes  to 
seek  peace  in  El  Salvador.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  the  guerrillas 
continue  to  destroy  and  disrupt  the 
country's  electrical  power  system  and 
perpetrate  other  egregious  acts  of  ter- 
rorism against  the  civilian  population 
at  a  time  when  the  peace  process  has 
never  been  going  better. 

Knocking  out  power  to  half  the  coun- 
try, as  the  rebels  recently  did,  cannot 
conceivably  help  foster  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  and  confidence  that  is  essen- 
tial if  El  Salvador  will  continue  to 
make  progress  in  establishing  lasting 
peace. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade, 
there  is  a  solid  chance  for  real  peace  in 
El  Salvador.  There  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go,  but  never  before  have  the  two 
sides  traveled  this  far  on  the  road  to  a 
negotiated  settlement.  President 
Cristiani  has  taken  a  strong  leadership 
role  in  making  profound  changes  in  the 
way  business  is  done  in  El  Salvador. 
The  guerrillas,  for  their  part,  have 
made  important  strides  as  well  to 
make  the  agreements  possible,  but 
their  continuing  campaign  of  destruc- 
tion aimed  at  the  civilian  population  is 
simply  outrageous,  and  it  cannot  help 
the  process. 

The  United  States  also  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  achieving  peace  in 
El  Salvador.  We  must  remain  a  steady, 
dependable,  and  reliable  friend  and  ally 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  their 
efforts  to  achieve  peace.  Especially  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  Government 
and  the  guerrillas  need  to  know  that 
the  United  States  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  promoting  a  negotiated 
settlment,  to  promoting  the  necessary 
reforms,  and  to  strengthening  the 
democratic  institutions  and  processes 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  state  my  strong  support  for  S. 
100  and  the  policy  directions  therein 
prescribed.  The  United  States  and  So- 
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Viet  Union  are  finished  using  Central 
America  as  an  ideological  battle 
ground  to  secure  greater  leverage 
against  each  other.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  promoting  and  encouraging 
peace,  democracy,  and  development  in 
Central  America. 

We  have  a  responsibility  and  a  self- 
interest  to  stay  engaged  in  this  effort. 
It  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  Central 
America,  and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  benefits  from  stable,  peaceful, 
and  hopefully  prosperous  neighbors. 
Stable  and  well-developed  democracies 
tend  not  to  go  to  war  with  each  other. 
They  tend  not  to  promote  instability 
among  their  neighbors.  They  also  tend 
to  provide  good  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  good  sources  for  U.S. 
imports.  And  they  tend  to  do  the 
things  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  their  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
policy  embodied  in  S.  100,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well.  The 
United  States  should  pursue  policies 
designed  to  facilitate  and  promote  re- 
gional efforts  to  address  regional  prob- 
lems, not  direct  or  mandate  such  solu- 
tions. That  is  what  this  legislation 
seeks  to  incorporate. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14, 1991] 
El  Salvador  Deserves  That  Aid 
(by  Alfredo  Cristiani) 
What  I  am  about  to  say  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  Americans,  but  El  Salvador, 
regarded  by  some  as  the  quagmire  of  Central 
America,  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  El  Sal- 
vador, a  triumph  for  democracy  in  Central 
America  with  thanks  to  a  considerable  assist 
from  the  United  States. 

How  dare  we  be  so  optimistic?  Consider  the 
ground  we  have  covered  in  the  past  12 
months  toward  a  just  peace  and  sound  eco- 
nomic development. 

We  are  close  to  ending  the  11-year-old 
guerrilla  war  with  a  peace  agreement  that 
would  make  winners  out  of  all  Salvadorans 
and  strengthen  our  democratic  process.  The 
only  losers  are  the  extremists  on  the  left  and 
the  right  who  tried  to  impose  their  own 
nondemocratlc  systems  on  us. 

Despite  predictions  that  we  would  never 
investigate  much  less  prosecute  military  of- 
ficers for  criminal  acts,  four  army  officer 
and  five  enlisted  men  accused  of  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests  and  their 
two  women  housekeepers  18  months  ago  will 
go  on  trial,  possibly  within  the  next  three 
months. 

In  the  economy,  we  have  suffered  through 
the  first  difficult  steps  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  brought  on  by  heavy-handed 
state  interference  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  market-oriented  system  that  rewards 
individual  initiative.  Last  year  inflation 
dropped  significantly,  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  exports  turned  around,  and  our 
overall  economic  growth  was  the  highest 
since  1979,  before  the  war  began.  We  have 
high  hopes  for  continuing  this  trend  and 
achieving  our  electoral  promise  of  reducing 
severe  poverty.  Meanwhile,  a  special  Social 
Emergency  Program  is  doing  much  to  mini- 


mize the  adverse  impact  on  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  of  the  drastic  measures  we  were 
forced  to  Implement. 

Nothing  will  improve  our  economy  so 
much  as  peace.  Last  month  after  three  weeks 
of  intense  negotiations  with  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  in 
Mexico  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  laid  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  a  final  truce  agreement  that  we  hope 
to  reach  when  we  reconvene  negotiations. 
The  constitutional  reforms,  which  we  are  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  enacting,  place  the 
military  firmly  under  civilian  control,  set  up 
a  civilian  police  force,  strengthen  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  branch  and  estab- 
lish a  special  prosecutor  for  crimes  against 
human  rights. 

These  reforms  go  to  the  heart  of  the  criti- 
cal problems  that  plunged  our  country  into  a 
decade  of  violence.  When  we  took  office  in 
1989,  it  was  the  first  time  in  our  history  that 
the  administration  was  passed  from  one 
elected  civilian  president  to  another.  Every 
other  elected  government  had  been  ousted  by 
a  military  strong  man.  It  is  a  major  sign  of 
our  growing  maturity  as  a  democratic  nation 
that  our  military  men  are  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept civilian  control. 

The  stage  is  set  for  all  of  these  reforms  to 
be  cemented  into  law  as  soon  as  the  FMLN 
accepts  a  cease-fire.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
FMLN  to  forswear  its  terrorism  and  back  off 
its  attempt  to  impose  a  bankrupt  Marxist 
system  on  unwilling  Salvadorans.  We  are  en- 
couraged that  Joaquin  Villalobos,  one  of 
their  five  top  leaders,  declared  that  he  has 
given  up  Marxism  to  become  a  Social  Demo- 
crat. Actually,  without  admitting  it,  the  left 
has  already  become  a  part  of  our  democratic 
system;  as  a  result  of  our  March  10  legisla- 
tive elections,  Ruben  Zamora.  a  member  of 
the  left's  political  front,  has  been  chosen 
vice  president  of  the  new  National  Assembly, 
and  a  member  of  Schaflk  Randal's  Com- 
munist Part  has  one  seat  in  the  assembly. 
Handal  is  another  of  the  five  guerrilla  lead- 
ers. 

Those  popular  elections,  the  seventh  we 
have  held  in  the  last  10  years,  were  an  impor- 
tant watershed  for  our  efforts  to  fulfill  our 
.campaign  promise  of  bringing  peace  and 
unity  to  El  Salvador.  While  on  the  surface  it 
appeared  that  our  party.  Arena,  lost  ground 
to  the  Convergence  of  the  Left,  which  won 
eight  seats,  the  real  significance  is  that  the 
left  finally  participated  in  our  democratic 
system  and  discovered  that  it  could  win  a 
meaningful  role.  Even  though  Arena  remains 
the  most  popular  single  political  party,  the 
way  is  clearly  open  for  the  left  to  have  a  gen- 
uine opportunity  to  influence  policies 
through  political  compromise  within  our 
democratic  system,  making  violence  unjusti- 
fiable. 

These  are  the  very  goals  the  United  States 
set  when  it  began  assisting  us  in  the  1980s. 
With  success  for  your  policy  so  near  at  hand, 
we  urge  Congress  to  see  us  through  to  the 
end  by  continuing  its  aid  program.  However, 
last  year's  action  of  withholding  military  aid 
to  supposedly  force  the  Salvadoran  military 
to  support  the  peace  process  sent  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  FMLN.  While  we  made  conces- 
sions the  FMLN  sought  to  exploit  the  situa- 
tion by  smuggling  in  arms  and  launching  a 
bloody  offensive  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, which  included  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  two  downed  American  pilots.  Wisely. 
President  Bush,  citing  the  FMLN  aggression, 
decided  to  restore  the  aid. 

We  urge  Congress  this  time  to  demonstrate 
its  support  for  the  democratic  forces  in  the 
new  aid  bill  in  order  to  send  the  FMLN' a 


clear  signal  that  it  must  accept  a  cease-fire 
without  further  delay.  Once  a  cease-fire  is  in 
place,  we  guarantee  to  redirect  military 
funds  toward  assisting  and  retraining  the 
combatants  on  all  sides  for  useful  civilian 
roles  and  to  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of 
our  war-ravaged  rural  areas.  Then,  we  will  be 
truly  bearing  our  swords  into  plowshares. 
(The  writer  is  president  of  El  Salvador.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  S.  100,  the 
Central  American  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment Act. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
took  a  leadership  role  in  promoting  de- 
mocracy, economic  development,  and 
human  rights  in  Central  America.  This 
bill  does  that  by  affirming  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  strengthening 
international  institutions  to  help  build 
and  sustain  a  region  of  peaceful  diver- 
sity. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  nearly  5 
years  of  efforts  by  Senator  Sanford 
and  the  International  Commission  for 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment, and  independent  nonpartisan 
organization  composed  of  economists, 
development  experts,  and  business  and 
labor  leaders  from  20  countries  in  Latin 
America,  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia. 

The  bill  is  also  a  direct  response  to 
the  Esquipulas  peace  accords,  which 
were  signed  by  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican presidents  in  1987.  These  accords 
established  a  framework  for  regional 
peace  and  security  and  called  upon  the 
international  community  to  assist  the 
region  in  achieving  peace  and  economic 
development. 

This  bill  advances  these  goals  by  set- 
ting forth  a  new  and  clear  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America.  Specifically, 
the  bill  makes  it  U.S.  policy  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  Central  American 
countries  in  their  efforts  to:  build  de- 
mocracies; restore  peace;  establish  re- 
spect for  human  rights:  expand  eco- 
nomic opportunities  through  the 
achievement  of  sustained  and  sustain- 
able development;  and  improve  living 
conditions,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  relocation  and  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugees and  other  displaced  persons,  the 
expansion  of  educational  opportunites, 
and  access  to  health  care. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  bill 
encourages  dialogue,  not  further  vio- 
lence, as  the  proper  means  of  resolving 
armed  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

This  country's  history  of  relations 
with  Central  America  is  filled  with 
misunderstanding,  distrust,  and  almost 
unrelenting  tragedy.  There  is  no  more 
appropriate  way  to  begin  a  truly  new 
world  order  than  by  affirming  our 
commmitment  to  peace  and  prosperity 
in  this  troubled  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to 
speak  on  S.  100,  the  Central  American 
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tives, the  alleviation  of  debt  burdens, 
and  increased  foreign  investment  are 
consistent  with  development  ap- 
proaches represented  by  the  Caribbean 
basis  initiative  and  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative. 

The  call  for  a  multilateral  partner- 
ship to  foster  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment requires  U.S.  leadership  in 
focusing  the  international  commu- 
nity's attention  on  the  requirements  of 
prosperity  and  stability  in  Central 
America.  It  does  not  identify  increased 
U.S.  aid  as  the  answer  to  the  region's 
development  needs. 

As  we  consider  our  policy  in  Central 
America  we  should  promote  economic 
growth  by  encouraging  the  increased 
interdependence  of  the  nations  of 
Central  America.  We  should  encourage 
the  principles  of  free  markets  and  free 
trade  that  have  served  this  country  so 
well.  But  we  should  not  condition  U.S. 
cooperation  with  regional  development 
on  strict  adherence  to  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary requirements  that  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  inclined  to  practice. 

In  closing,  let  me  sound  a  note  of  op- 
timism. The  political  pluralism  that 
has  come  to  Central  America.  The 
utter  failure  of  Marxist  and  state  di- 
rected economic  policies  and  Leninist 
political  controls  encourage  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica are  well  on  the  way  to  developing 
their  societies  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modern  and  free  states.  S. 
100  endorses  those  principles  and  pro- 
vides a  realistic  blueprint  for  their  pro- 
motion. It  deserves  the  full  support  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reaffirm  my  support  for  the 
Central  American  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment Act  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  This  is  an  important  and  over- 
due bill. 

This  legislation  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  refocus 
its  attention,  in  a  much  more  hopeful 
way,  on  the  Central  American  region. 
During  the  last  decade,  billions  of  dol- 
lars flowed  from  our  Treasury  into  the 
coffers  of  Central  America's  militaries. 
War,  not  development,  became  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  U.S.  foreigrn  pol- 
icy toward  Central  America  rested. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  Central  American  people — debt 
reduction,  increased  productivity,  re- 
newed investment,  and  democratic  in- 
stitution building — languished.  These 
are  the  problems  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  peace  and  prosperity  are  to 
come  to  the  region.  Ultimately,  the 
growth  and  stability  of  Central  Amer- 
ica will  help  lead  to  the  overall  growth 
and  stability  of  our  hemisphere.  That 
is  our  true  national  interest. 

S.  100  provides  a  framework  to  help 
our  friends  in  the  region  to  confront 
the  poverty  and  turmoil  which  plague 
Central  America  and  undermine  its  de- 


velopment. It  also  delivers  a  message 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
Central  Americans  are  fully  capable  of 
identifying  their  countries'  problems 
and  that  Central  Americans  must  im- 
plement their  own  solutions  to  these 
difficulties. 

Finally,  at  a  time  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  encouraging  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico  and  an 
enterprise  for  the  Americas  initiative, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  show 
its  continued  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  America.  I  commend 
Senator  Sanford  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  tenacity  in  pursuing  this  agenda 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  extend  their  hands  to  the  people  of 
Central  America  by  supporting  the 
Central  American  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERMAN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LIEBERMAN]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  61  Leg.] 
YEAS— «7 


Adajna 

OeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

AkakA 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Baucus 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Bentsen 

Dole 

Kerrey 

Blden 

Domenici 

Kerr>- 

BiDgaman 

Durenberger 

Kohl 

Bond 

Exon 

Lautenberg 

Boren 

Fowler 

Leahy 

Bradley 

Dam 

Levin 

Breauz 

Glenn 

Lott 

Bryan 

Gore 

Lugar 

Bumpers 

Gorton 

Mack 

Burdlck 

Graham 

McCain 

Bums 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Byrd 

Grafsley 

Metzenbaum 

Chafee 

Harkln 

Mlkulskl 

Coats 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Cohen 

Heflln 

Morkowski 

Conrad 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Packwood 

D'Amato 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Daschle 

Johnston 

Pressler 
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Reid 

Sarttanes 

Specter 

RIegle 

Sasser 

Stevens 

Robb 

Seymour 

Warner 

Rockefeller 

Shelby 

Wellstone 

Rudman 

Simon 

Wirth 

Sanford 

Simpson 
NAYS-9 

Wofford 

Brown 

Nlckles 

Symms 

Cral? 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Helms 

Smith 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

Danforth 

Liebennan 

Ford 

Pryor 

So  the  bill  (S.  100)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the   "Central 
American     Democracy     and     Development 
Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  makes  the  followlngr  findings: 

(1)  The  perpetuation  of  individual  poverty, 
the  lack  of  trade  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties, the  shortage  of  capital  for  investment, 
the  absence  of  adequate  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  and  inadequate 
educational  and  health  care  resources  have 
persisted  in  Central  America  and  have  pre- 
vented the  prosperous  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  that  region. 

(2)  Civil  conflict  and  severe  economic  de- 
cline over  the  past  decade  have  produced  a 
severe  crisis  in  Central  America. 

(3)  Violence  has  uprooted  a  full  15  percent 
of  Central  America's  people,  creating  an  ur- 
gent need  for  outside  assistance  in  resettle- 
ment and  relocation. 

(4)  The  roots  of  the  crisis  In  Central  Amer- 
ica are  primarily  economic  and  social. 

(5)  Economic  prosperity  and  free  and  open 
societies  are  essential  to  peaceful  relation- 
ships with  neighboring  countries. 

(6)  Section  461  of  chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (setting  forth 
the  statement  of  policy  for  the  Central 
America  Democracy,  Peace,  and  Develop- 
ment Initiative)  appropriately  recognizes  the 
essential  linkage  between  democracy  and  de- 
velopment. 

(7)  On  September  10,  1988,  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  five  Central  American  countries 
(Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Nicaragua)  approved  an 
intraregional  coordination  mechanism  to 
Implement  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme's  Special  Plan  of  Economic  Co- 
operation for  Central  America. 

(8)  The  Esquipulas  n,  Tesoro  Beach,  Tela. 
San  Isidro.  and  Montelimar  Accords  signed 
by  the  presidents  of  the  5  Central  American 
countries  endorsed  democratic  processes  and 
Institutions  in  each  country  and  that  con- 
flicts should  be  resolved  through  dialogue, 
negotiation,  and  elections. 

(9)  In  the  Declaration  of  Antigua,  the  five 
Central  American  presidents— 

(A)  affirmed  the  recognition  by  the 
Esquipulas  1  and  n  Accords  that^ 

(i)  lasting  peace  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out development,  and 

(ii)  while  generous  support  from  the  inter- 
national community  is  required,  responsibil- 
ity for  development  in  Central  America  be- 
longs to  the  governments  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Central  American  countries: 

(B)  directly  reaffirmed  that  respect  for 
human  rights  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  de- 
mocracy; 


(C)  emphasized  the  Importance  of  strength- 
ening Central  America's  regional  organiza- 
tions, and  the  intention  to  increase  coopera- 
tive efforts  at  economic  integration  of  the 
countries  of  Central  America;  and 

(D)  confirmed  the  need  to  establish  a 
Central  American  mechanism  to  improve 
multilateral  cooperation  in  assistance  as 
correlated  to  the  region's  needs  and  to  pro- 
mote growth  through  regional  initiatives. 

(10)  The  Declaration  of  Antigua  proposed  a 
Central  American  Economic  Community  to 
provide  regional  unity  and  strength  in  the 
international  arena  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  entire  region  based  on 
free  market  economies,  with  all  citizens  ben- 
efiting, and  full  participation  in  the  world 
economy.  The  Declaration  states  that  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Community  will  de- 
pend on  the  creativity  of  all  elements  of  so- 
ciety, include  the  agricultural,  financial, 
educational,  labor,  religious,  cultural,  and 
industrial  communities,  and  grass-roots  de- 
velopment organizations. 

(11)  As  recognized  in  the  report  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Central  Amer- 
ican Recovery  and  Development  (a  group  led 
by  citizens  from  the  five  Central  American 
countries  and  assisted  by  citizens  from 
twelve  other  countries),  a  plan  for  sustain- 
able development  in  Central  America  re- 
quires concerted  efforts  on  a  regional  basis 
to  utilize,  manage,  and  preserve  more  effec- 
tively the  resources  of  the  region. 

(12)  The  International  Commission  for 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Develop- 
ment recommended  comprehensive  policy 
prescriptions  and  actions  to  attain  broad  en- 
hancement of  the  social  institutions,  public 
and  private  infrastructure,  and  financial  and 
economic  structures  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  with  the  goals  of  peace,  strength- 
ened democratic  institutions,  sustainable  de- 
velopment, and  prosperity  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  Central  America. 

(13)  United  States  interests  in  Central 
America  are  based  on  national  security  con- 
cerns, humanitarian  concerns,  cultural  and 
ethnic  ties,  commercial  relations,  interest  in 
promoting  democratic  ideals,  and  the  desire 
for  friendly,  peaceful  neighboring  countries. 
Such  interests  will  best  be  advanced  by  po- 
litical and  economic  development  in  the  re- 
gion. 

(14)  The  increasing  Interest  of  the  inter- 
national donor  community  enhances  the  cli- 
mate for  implementing  a  comprehensive  re- 
covery and  long-term  economic  development 
program  necessary  to  achieve  lasting  peace 
in  Central  America. 

(15)  Both  the  Declaration  of  Antigua  and 
the  report  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Central  American  Recovery  and  Develop- 
ment state  that  economic  restructuring  pro- 
grams must  be  formulated  in  a  manner  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  adjustment  on  the  poor- 
est segments  of  society. 

SEC.  3.  UNITED  STATES  POLICIES. 

(a)  In  Ge.neral.— The  Congress  accepts 
with  confidence  that  the  countries  of  Central 
America  will  successfully  direct  their  own 
economic  and  human  resources  to  build  and 
maintain  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  necessary  to  achieve  peace  and 
prosperity  for  their  people.  Accordingly,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
and  support  the  Central  American  countries 
in  the  efforts  to  build  democracy,  restore 
peace,  establish  respect  for  human  rights,  ex- 
pand economic  opportunities  through  the 
achievement  of  sustained  and  sustainable  de- 
velopment, and  improve  living  conditions  in 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  It  further 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 


and  encourage  dialogue  as  the  proper  means 
of  resolving  armed  conflicts  in  Central 
America. 

(b)  United  States  Assistance  for  Imple- 
mentation OF  AN  International  Program 
FOR  Central  American  Recovery  and  De- 
velopment.—In  order  to  build  upon  the  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America 
and  to  establish  a  Central  American  Recov- 
ery and  Development  Program,  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  consistent  with  im- 
plementation of  the  Esquipulas,  Tesoro 
Beach.  Tela.  San  Isidro.  and  Montelimar  Ac- 
cords and  the  Antiqua  Declaration,  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  recommendations 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Central 
American  Recovery  and  Development,  in- 
cluding proposals— 

(1)  to  provide  additional  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  countries  of  Central  America  to 
assist  with  relocation  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  other  displaced  persons  in  the 
region,  expand  educational  opportunity  and 
access  to  health  care,  foster  progress  in  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  bolster  democratic 
institutions,  strengthen  institutions  of  jus- 
tice, conserve  natural  resources  and  protect 
the  environment,  and  otherwise  promote  sus- 
tainable economic  development; 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  the  econo- 
mies of  individual  Central  American  coun- 
tries to  grow  through  the  development  of  the 
infrastructure  of  those  countries,  expansion 
of  exports,  and  strengthening  of  investment 
opportunities,  goals  which  are  enhanced  by 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1990;  and 

(3)  to  develop  those  initiatives  in  concert 
with  the  governments  of  Central  America. 
Western  Europe,  Japan.  Canada,  and  other 
democracies. 

(c)  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons.- 
Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Central  Amer- 
ican Recovery  and  Development,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support,  par- 
ticipate in,  and  contribute  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme  for  its  Spe- 
cial Plan  of  Economic  Cooperation  for 
Central  America,  which  is  designed  to — 

(1)  reintegrate  the  displaced  and  refugee 
populations, 

(2)  create  employment  opportunities,  and 

(3)  establish  a  system  to  ensure  adequate 
food  supplies  and  health  facilities  for  the 
poor. 

(d)  Multilateral  and  Regional  Coopera- 
tion.— 

(1)  Multilateral  cooperation.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and 
secure  greater  international  cooperation  and 
support  for  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Commission  on 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Develop- 
ment. In  carrying  out  this  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent should  exert  continued  leadership  in 
multilateral  and  regional  forums  and  at  eco- 
nomic summits  to  further  multidonor  re- 
sponses to  the  pressing  development  needs  in 
Central  America. 

(2)  Partnership  for  democracy  and  de- 
velopment.—It  further  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  help  organize  a  partnership 
among  donor  countries  and  the  Central 
American  countries  to  provide  a  coordinated, 
organized  means  of  mobilizing  resources  and 
promoting  a  forum  for  dialogue  about  issues 
of  development,  democracy,  social  justice. 
and  human  rights. 

(3)  Regional  cooperation.— If  requested  by 
the  governments  of  Central  America,  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  support  full 
participation  in  a  partnership  for  democracy 
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rienced  two  consecutive  quarters  of 
negative  growth,  or  shrinkage,  in  the 
economy.  That  has  happen,  and  we  are 
in  a  recession.  Joblessness  is  high,  the 
number  of  Americans  employed  is  still 
shrinking.  Many  Americans  have  been 
out  of  work  so  long  they  have  ex- 
hausted jobless  benefits  and  are  so  dis- 
couraged they  have  stopped  actively 
seeking  work. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Congress 
should  not  restrict  itself  with  rigid, 
mathematical  rules  and  formulas  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  prosperity.  I  regret 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  did  not 
vote  to  suspend  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act.  That  act  and  its  provi- 
sions now  stand  as  the  major  excuse  for 
the  Congress  doing  almost  nothing  at 
all  to  counter  the  economic  recession. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act  is  bad  policy  in  normal 
times.  In  times  of  economic  recession 
it  makes  no  sense  whatever.  That  is 
why  I  voted  to  suspend  its  provisions. 
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To  all  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
effort.  EPA's  award  is  confirmation 
that  they  should  keep  up  the  good 
work.  There  is  more  to  be  done,  but  we 
are  well  on  our  way. 


RHODE  ISLAND  HONORED  BY  EPA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  news  that 
Rhode  Island  has  earned  a  national 
award  from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  creating  the  Nation's 
first  statewide  mandatory  comprehen- 
sive recycling  program. 

William  Reilly,  Administrator  of 
EPA,  soon  will  be  honoring  Rhode  Is- 
land for  its  leadership  in  innovative 
municipal  waste  recycling  during  cere- 
monies at  EPA's  headquarters. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  proud  that  our 
State  is  one  of  nine  national  winners  in 
the  agency's  first  annual  Administra- 
tor's Awards  Program.  Rhode  Island 
won  in  the  highly  competitive  category 
of  State  agencies. 

Five  years  ago,  Rhode  Island  passed 
the  first  statewide  mandatory  com- 
prehensive recycling  law  in  the  coun- 
try and  set  to  work  implementing  that 
law. 

Now  about  14  percent  of  our  State's 
residential  waste  stream  is  recycled. 
Commercial  waste  at  landfills  in  Rhode 
Island  has  decreased  by  24  percent 
since  July  1989. 

Rhode  Island  agencies  also  are  in- 
volved in  a  source  reduction  program. 
The  State's  2-year-old  materials  recy- 
cling facility  is  one  of  the  most  tech- 
nically advanced  in  the  country. 

The  source  reduction  program  also 
includes  composting  and  the  recovery 
of  methane  gas  from  a  landfill,  which  is 
used  to  heat  18,000  homes. 

Clearly,  Rhode  Island's  program  is  an 
example  for  the  Nation  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  aggressive,  well- 
executed  recycling  and  source  reduc- 
tion programs. 

Administrator  Reilly's  award  to 
Rhode  Island  is  an  appropriate  national 
recognition  of  our  State's  excellent  en- 
vironmental leadership  and  visionary 
planning. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KEISLING,  TEN- 
NESSEE'S SMALL  BUSINESS  PER- 
SON OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  John  Keisling  of 
Sparta,  TN,  Tennessee's  Small  Busi- 
nessperson  of  the  Year.  Since  1971, 
John  has  helped  lead  his  family  com- 
pany, Cumberland  Hardwoods,  from  a 
local  furnishings  manufacturer  into  a 
nationally  recognized,  successful  inter- 
national enterprise. 

John  understood,  before  many,  that 
rapidly  changing  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies require  a  workforce  with  more 
than  mechanical  training.  The  global 
marketplace  now  demands  that  work- 
ers have  basic  literacy  and  analytical 
skills  as  well.  To  help  his  employees 
compete,  John  implemented  a  work- 
place literacy  program  in  1989  which  of- 
fered reading  and  math  classes.  His 
company  also  offered  day  care  services 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  em- 
ployees with  children. 

But,  Mr.  President,  John's  belief  in 
and  dedication  to  his  employees  did  not 
stop  at  the  factory's  gates.  He  saw  a 
way  to  use  his  company's  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 
The  company  began  offering  courses  in 
parenting  skills,  crisis  and  stress  man- 
agement, resources  identification,  and 
referral  training  to  all  residents  of  his 
rural  community. 

John  Keisling's  efforts  to  help  his 
workers  attain  basic  literacy  skills  and 
his  community  attain  basic  manage- 
ment skills  have  gained  him  national 
recognition  and  international  con- 
tracts. First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  and 
the  American  Association  of  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education  presented  Cum- 
berland Hardwoods  with  the  National 
Workplace  Literacy  Award  in  1990.  The 
company  has  also  recently  entered  into 
a  joint  venture  with  a  multinational 
firm  to  be  the  first  manufacturer  in  its 
industry  to  export  its  product  into 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  more 
business  people  like  John  Keisling.  For 
John,  an  investment  in  his  employees' 
education  is  an  investment  in  his  com- 
pany's future.  The  success  of  Cum- 
berland Hardwoods  is  a  testament  to 
the  value  of  this  belief.  I  join  my  fellow 
Tennesseans  in  congratulating  John 
Keisling  for  this  great  honor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
flrom  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  13,  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  2122.  An  act  to  authorize  emerg-ency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  and 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991, 
and  May  10,  1992,  as  "Elmergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution  were 
sigrned  on  May  13,  1991,  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BYRD]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1105.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1106.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1107.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concern- 
ing the  claim  of  Ms.  Olufunmilayo  O. 
Omokaye;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1108.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Service 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1109.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  and  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  on  activities  of  the  Insti- 


tute during  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1110.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  applications  for  or- 
ders authorizing  or  approving  the  intercep- 
tion of  wire,  oral,  or  electronic  communica- 
tions for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-lUl.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  recommendation  for  the  uniform 
percentage  adjustment  of  each  dollar 
amount  specified  in  Title  11  regarding  bank- 
ruptcy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1112.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  rejxjrt  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1113.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1114.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  draft  of  proposal  legislation  to  encourage 
innovation  and  productivity,  stimulate 
trade,  and  promote  the  competitiveness  and 
technological  leadership  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1115.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1116.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  various  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  I*rocedure  and  the 
Supplemental  Rules  for  Certain  Admiralty 
and  Maritime  Claims  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1117.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1118.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1119.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Api>ellate  Procedure  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1120.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  amendments  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1121.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  period  from  October  1, 
1969  through  September  30,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1122.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  funding  priority  for 


the  Early  Education  Program  for  Children 
with  Disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  annual  evaluation  pri- 
orities—Special Studies  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1124.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Block  Grant  Report  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1125.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1126.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  linking  research-related  data;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1127.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  AIDS 
Research  Loan  Repayment  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1128.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  a  position  of  Under  Secretary,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1129.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  for  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1130.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
programs  under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act.  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  the  Abadndoned  Infants  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988,  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act.  and  the  Tem- 
porary Child  Care  for  Children  with  Disabil- 
ities and  Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1131.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Elxecutive  Director 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  union-mandated  withdrawals  from  multi- 
employer pension  plans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1132.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Family  Plan- 
ning and  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  two  most  re- 
cently ended  fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1133.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"AIDS  Knowledg:e  and  the  Effectiveness  of 
AIDS  Retention  Interventions  in  Minority 
Communities";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1134.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  fiscal  year 
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from  the  Sec- 
Affairs,   transmitting  a 
legislation  to  amend  title 
Code,  to  facilitate  the  es- 
ctild  care  centers  at  Depart- 
Affairs  medical  facilities; 
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coi  nmunicatlon  from  the  Gen- 
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transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1144.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Special  Actions  Branch.  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  decision  to  retain  the  Director  of  Logis- 
tics at  Fort  Rucker  as  an  in-house  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1145.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Allied  Con- 
tributions to  the  Common  Defense";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1146.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  certification 
with  respect  to  certain  defense  acquisition 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1147.  A  com.munication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management 
and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1148.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  second  report  on 
United  States  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
fiict  and  Foreign  Contributions  to  Offset 
Such  Costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1149.  A  communication  firom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  first  report  on 
United  States  Costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict and  Foreign  Contributions  to  Offset 
Such  Costs:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1150.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

E01151.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  accom- 
plishments under  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

E(3-1152.  A  communication  ftom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  for 
calendar  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1153.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1154.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1155.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.   Minerals  Management  Serv- 


ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1156.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1157.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

E01158.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1159.  A  communication  ftom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lease  Sales:  Evaluation  of 
Bidding  Results  and  Competition";  which  is 
the  annual  reports  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

ECJ-1160.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  technology  that 
was  incorporated  into  the  U.S.  Route  220 
demonstration  project  and  its  performance 
during  the  first  year  following  construction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Elnvironment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

E01161.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  information 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

E01162.  A  communication  ft-om  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Medicare  fee 
scheduling  update  recommendation  for  1992, 
the  recommendation  of  Medicare  volume 
performance  standard  rates  of  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1992  and  the  report  entitled  "Mon- 
itoring Changes  in  the  Use  of.  Access  To,  and 
Appropriateness  of  Part  B  Medicare  Serv- 
ices"; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1163.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  a 
reward  has  been  paid  pursuant  to  22  USC 
2708;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1164.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legis- 
lative Affairs)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  report  on  foreign 
contributions  in  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Crisis:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1165.  A  communication  ft-om  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Peace  Corps,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  provide  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1166.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "District  Ve- 
hicle Towing  Contracts";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1167.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  Banks  Directorate,  Fed- 
eral Housing-  Finance  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  the  actuarial  and 
financial  reports  for  plan  years  1989  and  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1168.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  District  Banks  Dirpc- 
torate.  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  statements  of 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  Pension  Port- 
ability Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1169.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  Single  Audit  Act 
of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1170.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-20  adopted  by  the  Council  on  April 
9,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1171.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-19  adopted  by  the  Council  on  April 
9,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1172.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-21  adopted  by  the  Council  on  April 
9,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1173.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  audit  and 
Investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1174.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
intelligence  and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

EC-1175.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Sentencing  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  amendment*  to  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines, together  with  the  resisons  for  the 
amendments;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-1176.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1177.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Supply  Reduction,  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  Elxecutive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  on  the  High  Intensity  Drug 
Trafficking  Areas  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary. 

EC-1178.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legrlslation  to 
amend  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1986  to  authorize  the  National  Practi- 
tioner Data  Bank  to  collect  social  security 
account  numbers  and   to  charge   fees  that 


cover  its  full  costs  of  operation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1179.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  regulations  for  the 
Technology  Education  Demonstration  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1180.  A  communication  firom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1989-1990  report 
on  the  status  of  organ  donation  and  coordi- 
nation services;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1181.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  summary  of  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposals  for  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1182.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  cases 
recommended  for  equitable  relief;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  use  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  unfavorably  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  78.  A  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
request  of  the  President  for  extension  of  the 
fast-track  procedures  under  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  102-56). 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
respect  to  Senate  Resolution  78,  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  request  of  the 
President  for  extension  of  the  fast- 
track  procedures  under  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Senate  not 
approve  Senate  Resolution  78. 

The  1988  Trade  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  bilateral  and 
multilateral  trade  agreements,  and 
have  such  agreements  considered  under 
expedited  legislative  procedures,  before 
June  1,  1991.  The  1988  Trade  Act  also 
provides  that  these  fast  track  legisla- 
tive procedures  may  be  extended  to 
trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
May  31,  1991,  and  before  June  1,  1993,  if 
the  President  requests  an  extension 
and  if  neither  House  of  Congress  dis- 
approves the  request. 

Senate  Resolution  78  would  dis- 
approve the  request  of  the  President 
for  an  extension  of  fast  track  legisla- 
tive procedures  because  sufficient  tan- 
gible progress  has  not  been  made  in 
trade  negotiations.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, the  committee  ordered  the 
resolution  reported  unfavorably  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  3.» 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

John  Elliott  Reynolds,  III,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13.  1993: 

Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
for  a  term  expiring  May  13,  1991: 

Jack  Warren  Lentfer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
for  a  term  expiring  May  13,  1994; 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  A.  Welling,  USCG  as  Com- 
mander, Atlantic  Area,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serv- 
ing; 

John  N.  Faigle,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

John  G.  Keller,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism:  and 

Preston  Moore,  of  Texas,  to  be  Chief  Fi- 
nancial Officer,  Department  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  resi>ond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conunittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  attached  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  21.  January  22, 
February  19.  February  26.  March  5. 
March  12.  March  19.  March  22.  April  9. 
April  11.  April  16.  April  17.  April  18.  and 
April  23.  1991.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

*In  the  Navy  there  are  26  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
begins  with  Michael  W.  Bordy)  (Reference 
No.  19-2). 

•In  the  Navy  there  are  8  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list  begins 
with  Richard  A.  Nelson)  (Reference  No.  20). 

*In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  5  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  major  general  (list 
begins  with  Richard  L.  Phillips)  (Reference 
No.  21-1). 

•Brig.  Gen.  John  F.  Cronin.  USMCR.  to  be 
major  general  (Reference  No.  22). 

*Col.  Larry  S.  Taylor.  USMCR.  to  be  briga- 
dier general  (Reference  No.  23). 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  25  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  David  W.  Baumann)  (Ref- 
erence No.  26). 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  31  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
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•Lt.  Gen.  Michael  P.  C.  Cams.  USAF  to  be 
general  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air 
Force  (Reference  No.  177). 

•Rear  Adm.  Edward  W.  Clexton.  Jr.,  USN. 
to  be  vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  179). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  417  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Victor 
H.  Ackley)  (Reference  No.  180). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Vlccelllo,  Jr..  USAF.  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Reference  No.  188). 

•In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  20  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Richard  E.  Haynes) 
(Reference  No.  189). 

•In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  9  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
(list  begins  with  William  A.  Forney)  (Ref- 
erence No.  190). 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  342  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Raymond  Adamieo 
(Reference  No.  191). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  252  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Clinton 
E.  Adams)  (Reference  No.  192). 

•Lt.  (3en.  James  S.  Casslty.  Jr..  USAF.  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral on  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  198). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Baker.  USAF.  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  199). 

*  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Rutherford.  USAF,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Reference  No.  200). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Billy  J.  Boles.  USAF  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grrade  of  lieutenant  general 
(Reference  No.  201). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  187  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Joseph  S.  Batluck)  (Reference  No.  211). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  383  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Denlse  J. 
Am)  (Reference  No.  212). 

•Gen.  John  A.  Shaud.  USAF.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  (Reference  No.  223). 

•  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Hamm.  USAF.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
on  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  224). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Monte  B.  Miller.  USAF.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
on  the  retired  list  (Reference  No.  225). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Kondra.  USAF.  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  227). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Snyder.  USAF.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
(Reference  No.  229). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Trzaskoma.  USAF. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Reference  No.  230). 

•Maj.  Gen.  David  C.  Morehouse.  USAF.  to 
be  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force:  and  Brig.  Gen.  Nolan  Sklute.  USAF. 
to  be  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  (Reference  No.  231). 

•In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  20  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  James  W.  Chap- 
man) (Reference  No.  232). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Farrls.  Jr..  USA,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  233). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Kickllghter.  USA.  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  234). 

•Lt.  Gen.  James  F.  McCall.  USA.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  235). 

•Lt.  Gen.  George  R.  Stotser.  USA.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  236). 


•Lt.  Gen.  Johnnie  H.  Corns.  USA.  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  237). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Merle  Freltag.  USA.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  238). 

•Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson,  Jr..  USA  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  240). 

•Maj.  Gen.  James  D.  Starling.  USA.  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  241). 

•Vice  Adm.  James  F.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  USN,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  243). 

•Vice  Adm.  Ronald  M.  Eycchison,  USN,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  244). 

•Vice  Adm.  John  K.  Ready  USN,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  (Reference  No.  245). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  38  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Edward  L.  McGovern)  (Reference 
No.  247). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  8  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Thomas  R.  Hawks)  (Reference  No.  248). 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  Is  1  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Astronaut  Rob- 
ert D.  Cabana)  (Reference  No.  249). 

••In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
35  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Gary  T.  Ambrose) 
(Reference  No.  250). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  742  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Thomas  D.  Accola)  (Reference  No.  251). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  1,150 
promotions  to  the  errade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Robert  A.  Abendscheln) 
(Reference  No.  252). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  59  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Robert  A.  Cocroft)  (Ref- 
erence No.  253). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  60  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Margare  Applewhite)  (Ref- 
erence No.  254). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  332  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  Carey  M.  Alumbaugh)  (Reference  No. 
255). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  983  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Anthony  P.  Aaron)  (Reference  No.  256). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  465  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Charles  Llewellyn  Adams)  (Reference 
No.  257). 

••In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
777  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Stephen  R. 
Luoma)  (Reference  No.  258). 

•In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  8  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Arthur  H.  Balden  HI) 
(Reference  No.  266). 

•Captain  Donald  K.  Muchow,  USN  to  be 
rear  admiral  (lower  halO  (Reference  No.  267). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  20  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  John  b.  Cooper)  (Reference 
No.  268). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  22  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  George  W.  Bowen)  (Ref- 
erence No.  269). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Ellle  G.  Shuler,  Jr.,  USAF,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  277). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Trevor  A.  Hammond,  USAF,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (Reference  No.  278). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Searock.  Jr.,  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  279). 
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•Rear  Adm.  Donald  F.  Hagen,  USN,  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  Surgeon  General,  and  vice  admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  280). 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  24  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  James  L.  Abernathy)  (Ref- 
erence No.  281). 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  27  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Michael  R.  Bachman)  (Ref- 
erence No.  282). 

**In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  39  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Rafael  A.  Acevedo)  (Ref- 
erence No.  283). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
23  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Robert  S.  Baron) 
(Reference  No.  284). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  71  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  John  L.  Albers)  (Reference  No. 
285). 

**ln  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  416  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins 
with  Robert  J.  Abblltt)  (Reference  No.  289). 

*Lt.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Cromer,  USAF  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  291). 

*Maj.  Gen.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Jr.,  USAF  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  292). 

*Maj.  Gen.  Martin  J.  Ryan,  Jr..  USAF  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  293). 

*In  the  Air  Force  there  are  26  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  (list  be- 
gins with  Lawrence  E.  Boese)  (Reference  No. 
294). 

**In  the  Army  there  are  5  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Barbara  G.  Covington)  (Reference  No. 
295). 

*Vice  Adm.  Peter  M.  Hekman,  Jr.,  USN.  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  305). 

•Rear  Adm.  Richard  C.  Macke,  USN,  to  be 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  306). 

**In  the  Navy  there  are  753  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Robert  David  Abel)  (Reference  No.  307). 

*Lt.  Gen.  Dave  R.  Palmer  USA,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  317). 

Total:  10,210. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1043.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  encourage  States  to  enact  police  offi- 
cers' bills  of  rights,  to  provide  standards  and 
protections  for  the  conduct  of  internal  police 
investigatiuns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  1044.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Re- 
sources Management  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  treatment  of  cer- 
tain rente  under  section  2032A  to  lineal  de- 
scendante;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BIDEN    (for    himself,     Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  MrrcHELL): 


S.  1046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  arms  suppliers  re- 
gime to  limit  the  transfer  of  armaments  to 
nations  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment,  licensure,  certifi- 
cation or  registration  of  social  workers  ap- 
pointed in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wellstone): 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Environmental  Education  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Kerry): 

S.  1049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  hospitals  with  a  significant  number  of 
emergency  department  visits  resulting  from 
drug-related  abuse  and  violence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  U.S.  Court  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals  to  accept  voluntary  services 
and  gifts  and  bequests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1051.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  N,N-dlmethyl-N'  (3-((methylamino) 
carbony  1 )  oxy  )phenyl  )methanimidamide 

monohydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1052.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  7-Acetyl-l, 1,3,4,4,6- 
hexamethyletrahydronaphthalene;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1053.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  pectin;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1054.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  3-dimethylamlnomethyleneimino- 
phenol  hydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Danforth)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to  im- 
prove pipeline  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  1056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  architec- 
tural and  engineering  design  competition  for 
the  construction,  renovation,  and  repair  of 
certain  public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Akaka,  and 
Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Native  American  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, to  remove  restrictions  regarding  the  re- 
organization of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1058.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  sulfonamides;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iNOUYE): 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eligibility 


for  retired  pay  to  certain  personnel  who  were 
members  of  the  reserve  componente  or  other 
nonregular  componente  of  the  Armed  Forces 
before  August  16.  1945,  and  did  not  perform 
active  duty  during  certain  periods,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.      Mr.      Daschle.      Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Pres- 
sler.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  Local  Rail  Freight  Assistance  through 
fiscal  year  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    CONRAD    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  extend  treatment  of  cer- 
tain rente  under  section  2032A  to  all  quali- 
fied heirs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1062.  A  bill  to  provide  television  broad- 
cast  time   without   charge   to   Senate   can- 
didates, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICI   (for  himself,    Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    Murkowski.    and    Mr. 
Cochran): 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  provide  education  loans  to 
studente   entering    the   teaching   profession 
and  to  provide  Incentives  for  studente  to  pur- 
sue teaching  careers  in  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resource. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum): 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Dayton  Avia- 
tion Heritage  National  Historical  Park  in 
Dayton,  OH,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  rail-highway 
crossing  program  to  improve  highway  and 
rail  traffic  safety,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By   Mr.   NUNN   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964   to   provide  for 
grante  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  associations  to  be  used  to  pay 
operating  expenses  related  to  new  and  exist- 
ing mass  transportation  services  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROBB): 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  Virginia,  to  be  not  navi- 
gable water  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Moir-NiHAN.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Lieberman.  and 
Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  assess  and  [H'Otect  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  lakes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
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S.  1070.  A  bill 
and  for  other 
Environment 
By  Mr. 
S.  10f?l.  A  bii: 
Act  of  1990  to 
cation  deadline 
tected  status 
mittee  on  the 
By    Mr. 
Mr 


to  protect  the  coastal  areas, 
ptrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
an  i  Public  Works. 
DEpONCINl: 

to  amend  the  Immigration 

extend  for  4  months  the  appli- 

for  special  temporary  pro- 

fdr  Salvadorans;  to  the  Com- 

Ji  diciary. 

I  At 


UTENBERG    (for   himself, 

Mr.   Metzenbaum,  Mr. 

LiebermJ\n.   Mr.   ExoN,   Mr.   Adams. 

Mr.   Bradley,  and  Mr. 


Cha  fee 


SIM3N 


f)r 


Mr 

Dixon): 
S.   1072.   A  bill 
States  Code,  w  th 
weights  on  the 
state  and  Defei  se 
purposes;  to  the 
and  Public  Worl  s 
By  Mr.  DOPD: 
S.  1073.  A  bill 
Act  to  provide 
of  the  Childrenjs 
other   purposes; 
nance. 

By  Mr, 

DODD) 
S.   1074.  A  bil 
and  Cosmetic 
under  that  Act 
cal  residues  in 
Labor  and  Hum4n 
By  Mr 

DeConc4<i 

Graham 

Mr. 

Glenn 

BURDICK 

Reid.  Ml 
Hatch 
Mr.    DV 
Brown. 

MOUR): 

S.J.  Res.  145, 
tng  the  week 
"National 
Week";  to  the 
By  Mr.  LA 

S.J.  Res.  146 
ing  July  2.  1991. 
to  the  Committee 


M  amend  the  Social  Security 

the  creation  and  operation 

Investment  Trust,  and  for 

to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 


K^NEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

to  a.mend  the  Food.  Drug. 

1  LCt  to  revise  the  authority 

to  regulate  pesticide  chemi- 

food;  to  the  Committee  on 

Resources. 

CjlANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.    Rockefeller.    Mr. 

Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.    Jeffords.    Mr. 

Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Biden.   Mr. 

Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 

.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 

4r.  Packwood,  Mr.  Stevens. 

J  iMATO.    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 

Mr.    Craig,    and    Mr.    Sey- 


Spi  cter. 


Woi  ten 


The  following 
and  Senate 
referred  (or 
By   Mr. 


By  Mr 
S.  1043.  A 
Omnibus 
Streets  Act 
to  enact  police 
to  provide 
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to  amend  title  23.  United 
respect  to  gross  vehicle 
National   System  of  Inter- 
Highways,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Environment 


A  joint  resolution  designat- 
be^nning  November  10.  1991.  as 
Veterans     Recognition 
CLmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
UTENBERG: 

A  joint  resolution  designat- 
as  "National  Literacy  Day"; 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSIO!^  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 


concurrent  resolutions 
resolutions  were  read,  and 
acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
I)ODD   (for   himself  and   Mr. 


Lieberman): 
S.  Res.  125.  ii  bill  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  the  tow  na  of  Derby  and  Ansonia.  CT. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  D  ivld  Humphreys  as  the  Unit- 
ed States'  first  Ambassador:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  1  telations. 

By  Mr.  S>  IITH  (for  himself.  Mr.  COATS. 
Mr.  McC  AIN.  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  126.  y  resolution  encouraging  the 
President  to  Mercise  the  line-Item  veto;  to 
the  Committee  )n  the  Judiciary. 


stateme:  n's  on  introduced 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


BIDEN: 

to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Control     and     Safe 

1968  to  encourage  States 

officers'  bills  of  rights, 

standards  and  protections 


b  11 
Cr  me 
o' 


for  the  conduct  of  internal  police  in- 
vestigations, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

police  officers'  bill  of  rights  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Police  Officers'  Bill 
of  Rights  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  aimed 
at  protecting  the  rights  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  against  the  injustices 
that  occur  to  them  while  they  are  at- 
tempting to  help  us. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  par- 
ticularly timely  because  this  week  is 
the  week  the  Nation  honors  the  brave 
women  and  men  who  have  paid  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  in  defense  of  our  fami- 
lies and  our  homes.  National  Law  En- 
forcement Week  is  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion, a  time  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  "troops"  at  home  who  are  not  hon- 
ored with  homecoming  parades  because 
their  war  is  being  fought  every  single 
solitary  day  they  strap  on  a  gun  and 
walk  out  to  protect  us. 

Police  work  is  an  incredibly  difficult 
job,  demanding  split-second  decisions 
that  have  life-or-death  consequences. 
My  colleagues  may  be  surprised  to  find 
that  despite  the  critical  role  that 
front-line  law  enforcement  officers 
play  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
rights  and  gruarantees  of  all  Americans 
and  the  related  need  to  guarantee  the 
highest  standard  of  police  conduct,  in- 
ternal disciplinary  procedures  in  law 
enforcement  agencies  continue  to  vary 
widely  across  the  Nation  and  in  my 
view  deny  on  many  occasions  police 
rights  which  we  take  for  granted  when 
we  are  accused  of  something. 

The  often  ad  hoc  procedures  that 
many  departments  use  to  guide  inter- 
nal investigations  frequently  allows 
police  executives  to  take  arbitrary  and 
unfair  actions  against  innocent  police 
officers,  while  allowing  culpable  offi- 
cers to  avoid  any  punishment  at  all. 

The  police  officers'  bill  of  rights  is 
designed  to  replace  the  ad  hoc  nature 
of  many  internal  police  investigations 
by  encouraging  States  to  provide  mini- 
mum procedural  standards  to  guide 
such  investigations.  The  standards  and 
protections  offered  by  my  bill  are  mod- 
eled on  the  Standards  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement. 

As  the  preface  of  the  Commission's 
standards  on  internal  affairs  notes: 

The  internal  affairs  function  is  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  professional  conduct 
in  a  law  enforcement  agency.  The  integrity 
of  the  agency  depends  on  the  personal  integ- 
rity and  discipline  of  each  employee.  To  a 
large  degree,  the  public  image  of  the  agency 
is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  internal 
affairs  function  in  responding  to  allegations 
of  misconduct  by  the  agency  or  its  employ- 
ees. 

The  specific  standards  and  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  include  things  that  we  assume,  I 
believe,  already  exist  but  do  not  in 
many  places.  They  include: 


The  right  to  engage  or  not  to  engage 
in  political  activities  independent  of  an 
officer's  official  capacity; 

The  right  to  be  informed  by  a  written 
statement  of  the  charges  brought 
against  an  officer; 

The  right  to  be  free  from  undue  coer- 
cion or  harassment  during  an  inves- 
tigation; and 

The  right  to  counsel  during  an  inves- 
tigation; all  things  that  I  think  the  av- 
erage American  assumes  that  they 
have  a  right  to  were  they  before  a  po- 
lice organization. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  second  full  leg- 
islative term  of  each  State.  After  such 
time,  a  law  enforcement  officer  whose 
rights  have  been  abridged  may  sue  in 
State  court  for  pecuniary  and  other 
damages,  including  full  reinstatement 
if  their  rights  have  been  violated. 

Although  the  bill  provides  certain 
procedural  rights,  it  gives  States  con- 
siderable discretion  in  implementing 
these  safeguards,  including  the  flexibil- 
ity to  provide  for  summary  punishment 
and  emergency  suspensions  of  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  what  the 
bill  does  not  do.  The  bill  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  the  standards  and  protec- 
tions governing  internal  investigations 
shall  not  apply  to  investigations  of 
criminal  misconduct  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  As  a  result,  criminal  in- 
vestigations, such  as  the  investigation 
of  the  recent  allegations  of  police  bru- 
tality in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Moreover,  the  protections  in  my  bill 
do  not  apply  to  minor  violations  of  de- 
partmental rules  or  regulations,  nor  to 
actions  taken  on  the  basis  of  an  offi- 
cers' employment-related  performance. 

Mr.  President,  this  week,  we  reflect 
on  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  our  families  and 
homes  as  police  officers.  As  we  honor 
these  fallen  heroes,  I  think  we  should 
also  reflect  on  the  commitment  of 
those  brave  individuals  who  continue 
to  risk  their  lives  by  providing  front- 
line law  enforcement  officers  with  the 
protections  they  deserve.  Ones  which 
we  as  Americans  would  expect  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  laying  out  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  which  already  has  a  number  S. 
1043,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Police  Offi- 
cers' Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1991". 
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SEC. 


2.   RIGHTS   OF   LAW   ENFORCEMENT  OFFI- 
CERS. 

Part  H  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3781  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding-  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RIGHTS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

"Sec.  819.  (a)  Political  AcTivrrv.— Except 
when  on  duty  or  acting  in  an  official  capac- 
ity, no  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  political  activity  or 
be  denied  the  right  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in  such  activity. 

"(b)  Rights  of  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers While  Under  Investigation.— When  a 
law  enforcement  officer  is  under  investiga- 
tion or  Is  subjected  to  questioning  for  any 
reason,  other  than  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vestigation or  action  described  in  subsection 
(h),  under  circumstances  that  could  lead  to 
disciplinary  action,  the  following  minimum 
standards  shall  apply: 

"(1)  (Questioning  of  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer shall  be  conducted  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
preferably  when  the  law  enforcement  officer 
is  on  duty,  unless  exigent  circumstances  oth- 
erwise require. 

"(2)  Questioning  of  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer shall  take  place  at  the  offices  of  those 
conducting  the  investigation  or  the  place 
where  such  law  enforcement  officer  reports 
for  duty  unless  the  officer  consents  in  writ- 
ing to  being  questioned  elsewhere. 

"(3)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
vestigation shall  be  informed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  questioning,  of  the  name, 
rank,  and  command  of  the  officer  conducting 
the  questioning. 

"(4)  During  any  single  period  of  question- 
ing of  the  law  enforcement  officer,  all  ques- 
tions shall  be  asked  by  or  through  a  single 
Investigator. 

"(5)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
vestigation shall  be  informed  in  writing  of 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  prior  to  any 
questioning. 

"(6)  Any  questioning  of  a  law  enforcement 
officer  in  connection  with  an  investigation 
shall  be  for  a  reasonable  r>eriod  of  time  and 
shall  allow  for  reasonable  periods  for  the  rest 
and  personal  necessities  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

"(7)  No  threat  against,  harassment  of,  or 
promise  or  reward  (except  an  offer  of  immu- 
nity from  prosecution)  to  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  be  made  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  to  induce  the  answer- 
ing of  any  question. 

"(8)  All  questioning  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigation shall  be  recorded  in  full  in  writing 
or  by  electronic  device,  and  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  shall  be  made  available  to  the  of- 
ficer under  investigation. 

"(9)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
vestigation shall  be  entitled  to  the  presence 
of  counsel  (or  any  other  one  person  of  the  of- 
ficer's choice)  at  any  questioning  of  the  offi- 
cer, unless  the  officer  consents  in  writing  to 
being  questioned  outside  the  presence  of 
counsel. 

"(10)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  person  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion shall  inform  the  law  enforcement  officer 
under  investigation,  in  writing,  of  the  inves- 
tigative findings  and  any  recommendation 
for  disciplinary  action  that  the  person  in- 
tends to  make. 

"(11)  A  law  enforcement  officer  who  is 
brought  before  a  disciplinary  hearing  shall 
be  provided  access  to  all  transcripts,  records, 
written  statements,  written  reports  and 
analyses  and  video  tapes  pertinent  to  the 
case  that— 


"(A)  contain  exculpatory  information; 

"(B)  are  intended  to  support  any  discipli- 
nary action;  or 

"(C)  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  discipli- 
nary hearing. 

"(c)  Opportunity  for  a  Hearing.— <l)  Ex- 
cept in  a  case  of  summary  punishment  or 
emergency  suspension  described  in  sub- 
section (d),  if  an  investigation  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  results  in  a  recommenda- 
tion of  disciplinary  action,  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  shall  notify  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  that  the  officer  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  the  issues  by  a  hearing  officer  or 
board. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  a 
State  shall  determine  the  composition  of  a 
disciplinary  hearing  board  and  the  proce- 
dures for  a  disciplinary  hearing. 

"(B)  A  disciplinary  hearing  board  that  in- 
cludes employees  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency  of  which  the  officer  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  is  a  member  shall  Include 
at  least  one  law  enforcement  officer  of  equal 
or  lesser  rank  to  the  officer  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing. 

"(3)  A  disciplinary  hearing  board  shall  not 
have  power  to  impose  disciplinary  action 
against  a  law  enforcement  officer  that  is 
more  severe  than  the  action  recommended 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  the  officer. 

"(d)  Summary  Punishment  and  Emergency 
Suspension.— (1)  This  section  does  not  pre- 
clude a  State  from  providing  for  summary 
punishment  or  emergency  suspension  for 
misconduct  by  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

"(2)  An  emergency  suspension  shall  not  af- 
fect or  infringe  on  the  health  benefits  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

"(e)  Notice  of  Disciplinary  action.— 
When  disciplinary  action  is  to  be  taken 
against  a  law  enforcement  officer,  the  officer 
shall  be  notified  of  the  action  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
action  takes  effect. 

"(f)  Retaliation  for  Exercising  Rights.— 
There  shall  be  no  penalty  or  threat  of  pen- 
alty against  a  law  enforcement  officer  for 
the  exercise  of  the  officer's  rights  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  Other  Remedies  Not  Impaired.— d) 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  has  with  respect  to  any 
rights  under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  law  enforcement  officer  may  waive 
any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  this  section. 

"(h)  APPLICATION  of  SECTION.— This  section 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  an  investigation  of  criminal  conduct 
by  a  law  enforcement  officer;  or 

"(2)  a  nondlsciplinary  action  taken  in  good 
faith  on  the  basis  of  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer's employment-related  performance. 

"(i)  DEFINITIONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'disciplinary  action'  means 
the  suspension,  demotion,  reduction  in  pay 
or  other  employment  benefit,  dismissal, 
transfer,  or  similar  action  taken  against  a 
law  enforcement  officer  as  punishment  for 
misconduct; 

"(2)  the  term  'emergency  suspension' 
means  temporary  action  imposed  by  the 
head  of  the  law  enforcement  agency  when 
that  official  determines  that  the  action  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public; 

"(3)  the  term  'summary  punishment' 
means  punishment  imposed  for  a  minor  vio- 
lation of  a  law  enforcement  agency's  rules 
and  regrulations  that  does  not  result  In  dis- 
ciplinary action: 

"(4)  the  term  'law  enforcement  agency' 
means  a  public  agency  charged  by  law  with 


the  duty  to  investigate  crimes  or  apprehend 
or  bold  in  custody  persons  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  crimes;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'law  enforcement  officer" 
means  a  full-time  police  officer,  sheriff,  or 
correctional  officer  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency. 

"(j)  Prohibition  of  adverse  Material  in 
Officer's  File.— a  law  enforcement  agency 
shall  not  insert  any  adverse  material  into 
the  file  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  unless 
the  officer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  in  writing  on  the  adverse  ma- 
terial. 

"(k)  Disclosure  of  Personal  assets.— a 
law  enforcement  officer  shall  not  be  required 
or  requested  to  disclose  any  item  of  the  offi- 
cer's personal  property,  income,  assets, 
sources  of  income,  debts,  personal  or  domes- 
tic expenditures  (including  those  of  any 
member  of  the  officer's  household),  unless 

"(1)  the  information  is  necessary  in  inves- 
tigating a  violation  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law,  rule,  or  regrulation  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  official  duties;  or 

"(2)  such  disclosure  is  required  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law. 

"(1)  Enforcement  of  Protections  for  Law 
Enforcement  Officers.— (l)  A  State  shall 
have  not  more  than  2  legislative  sessions  to 
enact  a  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Bill  of 
Rights  that  provides  rights  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  are  substantially  similar 
to  the  rights  afforded  under  this  section. 

"(2)  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  have  a  cause  of  action  in 
State  court  for  the  recovery  of  pecuniary 
and  other  damages  and  full  reinstatement 
against  a  law  enforcement  agency  that  mate- 
rially violates  the  rights  afforded  by  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  sovereign  immunity  of  a  State 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
the  rights  afforded  by  this  section. 

"(m)  States'  Rights.— This  section  does 
not  preempt  State  law  or  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  or  discussions  during  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  that  provide 
rights  for  law  enforcement  officers  that  are 
substantially  similar  to  the  rights  afforded 
by  this  section.". 

Factsheet:  Police  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  Police  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act  of 
1991  provides  procedural  standards  and  safe- 
guards for  the  conduct  of  internal  investiga- 
tions in  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  specific  rights  and  protections  of  law 
enforcement  officers  guaranteed  by  this  bill 
include: 

The  right  to  engage  or  refrain  trom  inde- 
pendent, off-the-job  political  activities; 

The  right  to  be  informed  in  writing  of  the 
charges  brought  against  a  police  officer  in  an 
internal  investigation; 

The  right  to  be  free  from  undue  coercion  or 
harassment  during  an  internal  investigation; 
and 

The  right  to  have  counsel  present  during 
interviews  conducted  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
ternal investigation. 

The  procedural  safeguards  in  the  Police  Of- 
ficers' Bill  of  Rights  are  modeled  on  the 
standards  for  internal  investigations  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

The  bill  reserves  substantial  discretion  for 
states  in  implementing  state  Police  Officers 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  protecUons  in  this  bill  do 
not  apply  to  punishment  imposed  for  minor 
violations  of  a  department's  rules,  nor  to  ac- 
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any  chance  of  Senate  consideration  of 
the  compromise  in  the  101st  Congress,  I 
return  to  the  Senate  today  to  renew 
that  compromise.  It  is  a  fair  com- 
promise, and  it  is  a  realistic  com- 
promise— just  as  it  was  fair  and  realis- 
tic 6  months  ago,  when  Senator  Roth, 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Conunittee,  and  I 
stood  before  the  Senate  to  say  that  we 
had  an  agreement,  that  the  President 
supported  it,  and  that  our  counterparts 
in  the  House  supported  it,  as  well. 

To  understand  that  this  bill  is  a  good 
bill  and  is  broad  enough  to  receive  the 
support  necessary  for  passage,  let  me 
review  its  history. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  for  all 
its  good  intentions,  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  controversy.  Issues  re- 
lating to  OIRA  paperwork  clearance 
and  regulatory  review,  for  example, 
frustrated  attempts  to  reauthorize  the 
act  between  1983  and  1986.  This  was  one 
reason  that  the  Governmental  Affairs' 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation and  Regulation,  then  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman],  began  addressing  reauthor- 
ization before  the  act's  September  31, 
1989,  expiration  of  authorization. 

The  subcommittee  carefully  exam- 
ined a  wide  range  of  issues  related  to 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  and  de- 
veloped legislation  that  would  become 
S.  1742.  After  the  introduction  of  S. 
1742,  additional  hearings  were  held  at 
the  full  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Throughout  this  time  period,  from 
mid-1989  through  the  summer  of  1990, 
negotiations  among  staff,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  various  interest 
groups  continued.  The  committee 
markup  reflected  this  process.  It  pro- 
duced compromise,  calls  for  more  com- 
promise, and  calls  for  resolution  of 
what  appeared  to  some  to  be  an 
untractable  situation. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  further  negotia- 
tions led  to  further  compromise  and 
the  belief  that  a  realistic  workable  bill 
was  at  last  achieved.  Unfortunately, 
however,  reauthorization  of  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  in  1990  wais  not  to 
be. 

THE  FEDERAL  INFORMATION  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
reflects  the  substance  of  the  fall  1990 
compromise.  Again,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  would  be  law  now  but  for  the 
objections  of  a  few  nameless  Senators. 
Having  come  this  far,  with  such  a  con- 
tentious matter,  it  seems  simply  fool- 
ish for  individual  interest  groups  who 
support  the  act  to  insist  on  very  nar- 
row positions  regardless  of  the  very 
well-known  positions  and  power  of 
other  interest  groups.  While  we  might 
all  wish  the  world  was  otherwise,  this 
compromise  is  simply  the  only  way  to 
achieve  reauthorization  of  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act. 

The  bill's  major  provisions  include: 


First,  reauthorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  OIRA  for  4  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment; 

Second,  expansion  of  both  OIRA  and 
agency  responsibilities  to  ensure  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment paperwork; 

Third,  strengthening  information  re- 
sources management  requirements  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  Government 
information  activities,  while  minimiz- 
ing their  burdens  on  the  public; 

Fourth,  articulation  of  basic  infor- 
mation policy  principles  to  reflect  the 
positive  role  played  by  public  informa- 
tion; 

Fifth,  creation  of  specific  principles 
and  procedures  to  guide  agency  infor- 
mation dissemination; 

Sixth,  increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  and  participation  in  agency  and 
OIRA  paperwork  clearance  decisions; 

Seventh,  principles  and  procedures  to 
guide  OIRA  review  of  agency  regu- 
latory activities;  and 

Eighth,  requirements  for  improved 
records  management,  and  better  re- 
porting on  routine  uses  of  personal  in- 
formation under  the  Privacy  Act. 

THE  LEGISLATION'S  PROVISIONS 
FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Upon  evaluation  of  the  first  10  years 
of  implementation  of  the  paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  we  have  found 
that  despite  0MB  and  Federal  agency 
efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary  paper- 
work, the  paperwork  burden  on  the 
public  has  increased.  More  work  is 
needed  to  reduce  that  burden  on  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 0MB  must  also  do  more  to  en- 
sure that  its  review  of  agency  submis- 
sions is  done  in  a  timely  and  publicly 
accountable  manner. 

We  have  also  found  that  reduction  of 
Government  paperwork  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  other  important  govern- 
mental purposes  requires  the  revision 
of  Federal  information  policy,  particu- 
larly grlven  the  changing  information 
needs  of  the  Government  and  society. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork  recommended  in 
1977,  and  what  led  to  the  initial  devel- 
opment of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980. 

Improving  Federal  information  pol- 
icy requires  stronger  leadership  from 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  a 
clearer  articulation  of  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  public  information,  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  positive 
role  played  by  public  information.  It  is 
a  valuable  national  resource  that  in- 
forms citizens  about  their  Government, 
society,  and  economy.  It  is  a  means  to 
ensure  Government  accountability.  It 
is  a  tool  for  Government  management. 
It  also  is  often  a  commodity  with  eco- 
nomic value. 

Improvements  in  Federal  informa- 
tion policy  also  depend  on  further  ef- 
forts of  0MB  to  fulfill  the  various  in- 
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formation  resources  management  man- 
dates of  the  act  in  order  to  strengthen 
Federal  agency  information  manage- 
ment capabilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  builds  on  these  findings  to  clar- 
ify and  expand  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act's  guiding  purposes  in  order  to 
give  greater  precision  to  the  policies 
behind  the  act's  original  principles  and 
requirements. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

To  provided  an  added  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  OIRA  operations,  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  is  lengthened 
by  1  year  from  the  current  3-year  pe- 
riod. The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
$6,500,000  for  1993,  and  $7  million  for 
each  of  1994  and  1995. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS 

Implementation  of  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  depends  most  clearly  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  [OIRA],  which  was 
created  by  the  act.  In  order  to 
strengthen  OIRA's  ability  to  perform 
its  duties  under  the  act,  the  bill  man- 
dates that  the  head  of  OIRA  be  a.v>- 
pointed  with  special  attention  to  his  or 
her  qualifications  and  credentials  as 
they  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  of- 
fice. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  specific 
functions  delegated  to  OIRA.  It 
strengthens  the  act's  requirements  for 
OIRA  attention  to  information  re- 
sources management,  the  reduction  of 
information  collection  burdens,  statis- 
tics, privacy,  information  dissemina- 
tion, and  information  technology. 

FEDERAL  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILmES 

To  complement  added  responsibil- 
ities for  OIRA,  the  bill  expands  Federal 
agency  responsibilities  to  carry  out  the 
various  purposes  of  the  act.  It 
strengthens  the  requirements  for  agen- 
cy institutional  commitment  to  infor- 
mation resources  management  efforts. 
This  includes  a  variety  of  management 
efforts,  one  of  which  is  ensuring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complementary  agen- 
cy capability  to  gather  public  com- 
ments and  assess  the  burdens  of  its  in- 
formation collection  activities,  and  to 
review  paperwork  proposals  before  they 
are  submitted  to  OIRA  for  review. 

The  bill  also  establishes  specific  pro- 
visions to  gruide  agency  information 
dissemination  activities.  Again,  this 
complements  the  articulation  of  speci- 
fied OIRA  information  dissemination 
functions.  In  both  cases,  these  provi- 
sions give  detail  to  general  dissemina- 
tion management  sections  already  in 
the  act. 

The  bill  lays  out  the  important  pub- 
lic policy  principles  that  should  govern 
information  dissemination  by  Federal 
agencies,  for  example  the  responsibil- 
ity to  establish  and  maintain  systems 
for  dissemination  of  information  to  en- 
sure timely,  equitable,  and  equal  pub- 


lic access  to  Government  information. 
To  carry  out  these  principles,  the  bill 
provides  specific  guidelines  to  govern 
the  dissemination  of  significant  infor- 
mation products  or  services.  These  new 
provisions  are  needed  to  ensure  that  as 
agencies  enter  the  electronic  informa- 
tion age  their  significant  information 
dissemination  activities  be  designed 
with  particular  attention  to  their  im- 
pact on  public  access  to  public  infor- 
mation, and  that  any  impediments  to 
broad  public  access  to  information  be 
narrowly  drawn. 

In  total,  the  dissemination  provisions 
represent  an  approach  that  is  balanced 
between  decentralized  agency  respon- 
sibilities and  centralized  OMB  manage- 
ment oversight,  between  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  disseminate  pub- 
lic information  and  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  of  the  private  information  in- 
dustry inproviding  information  to  the 
public,  and  between  the  commitment 
to  ensure  the  free  flow  of  public  infor- 
mation and  the  need  to  manage  Gov- 
ernment operations  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  agency  func- 
tions. Altogether,  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach works  and  is  without  a  doubt 
necessary  to  help  move  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  electronic  infor- 
mation age. 

PAPERWORK  CLEARANCE 

The  provisions  of  the  act  that  have 
always  had  the  broadest  interest  are 
those  relating  to  the  reductions  of  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  public  by  Federal 
Government  information  collection  ac- 
tivities. These  paperwork  reduction  re- 
quirements are  also  a  matter  of  long- 
standing Government  policy,  having 
been  first  enacted  in  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1942. 

The    legislation 
today       explicitly 


am  introducing 
maintains  and 
strengthens  the  act's  paperwork  reduc- 
tion provisions.  It  links  the  act's  tradi- 
tional 5  percent  paperwork  reduction 
goal  to  findings  of  unnecessary  paper- 
work as  opposed  to  the  symbolic  but 
ultimately  senseless  requirement  that 
information  collection  burdens  simply 
be  reduced  by  5  percent  each  year. 

Further  reality  is  given  to  the  goal 
provision  by  requiring  that  the  Admin- 
istrator identify  initiatives  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  burdens  of  Federal 
information  collections,  as  well  as 
areas  of  duplicative  information  re- 
quests and  develop  a  schedule  and 
methods  for  eliminating  them. 

Responding  to  continuing  concerns 
about  public  participation  in  informa- 
tion collection  decisions,  the  bill 
standardizes  agency  practices  to  ensure 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  public 
file  for  information  relating  to  activi- 
ties reviewed  by  OIRA.  It  ensures  that 
agency  paperwork  notices  contain  suf- 
ficient information  so  as  to  reasonably 
inform  the  public  about  the  substance 
of  information  collection  activities.  It 
creates  a  30-day  public  comment  period 
so   that   the   public   can   comment   to 


OIRA  before  it  makes  any  paperwork 
clearance  decision.  It  also  requires 
OIRA  to  make  public  and  more  fully 
explain  its  paperwork  clearance  deci- 
sions. 

In  a  dual  effort  to  strengthen  agency 
internal  paperwork  review  responsibil- 
ities and  to  streamline  OIRA  review  of 
uncontroversial  paperwork,  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  labored 
to  come  up  with  a  process  that  would 
improve  decisionmaking  without  un- 
duly burdening  agencies  or  OIRA.  The 
result  is  an  internal  agency  review  and 
public  comment  process,  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  agency  self-certification 
process. 

The  self-certification  process  does 
not  weaken  OIRA  paperwork  clearance, 
but  rather  increases  agency  respon- 
sibility to  more  closely  scrutinize  its 
own  information  collection  activities. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  paper- 
work reduction  will  never  truly  be  re- 
alized until  each  Federal  agency  insti- 
tutionalizes the  principles  of  paper- 
work reduction  and  is  able  to  more  ef- 
fectively manage  its  own  information 
activities.  The  self-certification  proc- 
ess is  intended  to  continue  the  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  while  retaining 
OIRA  management  controls.  This  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  act's  original 
provision  for  OIRA  delegation  of  paper- 
work clearance  to  agencies  that  prove 
capable  of  managing  their  own  infor- 
mation collection  activities. 

The  paperwork  clearance  process  is 
also  altered  to  allow  for  expedited  ap- 
proval of  burden  reduction  proposals 
when  agencies  revise  current  informa- 
tion collection  activities  to  reduce 
their  paperwork  burden.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple provision  which  merely  gives  agen- 
cies an  incentive  to  reduce  all  unneces- 
sary paperwork  burdens. 

The  legislation  maintains  the  act's 
original  provisions  for  OIRA  review  of 
information  collection  requirements 
contained  in  rules.  This  continues  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  the  act.  It  en- 
sures that  regulatory  paperwork  is 
cleared  by  OIRA,  but  is  done  so  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  rule- 
making process  created  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion's new  self-certification  provisions 
for  regulatory  paperwork  are  consist- 
ent with  this  important  purpose  and 
are  not  intended  to  alter  the  existing 
balance  between  agencies  and  OIRA. 

OTHER  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  INPnATIVES 

In  the  attempt  to  support  OIRA  and 
agency  efforts  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
otherwise  improve  the  management  of 
Federal  information  resources,  the  leg- 
islation makes  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  current  law. 

It  strengthens  the  requirements  for 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Locator  Sys- 
tem [FILS].  This  has  been  a  neglected 
part  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
but  advances  in  information  tech- 
nology and  improved  understanding  of 
FILS'  purposes  suggest  that  the  time  is 
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of  a  fair  bargain.  I  stand  by  the  agree- 
ment I  made  6  months  ago  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  with  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  stand  by  that  agreement  because 
after  2  years  of  trying,  I  firmly  believe 
that  without  this  reasonable  com- 
promise, the  diverse  interests  with  a 
Stake  in  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
and  OIRA  will  succeed  only  in  dooming 
reauthorization  of  this  very  important 
Act.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  different  sets  of  interest  groups 
have  enough  clout  to  kill  any  bill  they 
do  not  like,  none  has  the  power  to  as- 
sure passage  of  their  preferred  legisla- 
tion. I  say  this  not  to  criticize  any  of 
the  groups,  but  merely  to  state  a  fact. 

And  let  me  recall  a  little  history. 
The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  was  not 
authorized  between  1983  and  1986.  It  re- 
mained unauthorized  despite  repeated 
attempts  to  craft  legislation  by  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  members 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, then  chaired  by  our  current  rank- 
ing minority  member,  William  Roth. 
The  stumbling  blocks  then  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  issues  that  are  now 
frustrating  reauthorization.  And  rest 
assured,  when  the  actf  was  finally  reau- 
thorized, it  was  not  because  of  any  res- 
olution of  those  issues,  but  because  the 
bill  was  inserted  into  the  continuing 
resolution. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  present. 
Six  months  ago  we  had  a  good  com- 
promise that  should  have  worked.  Now 
we  face  the  prospect  of  going  back  to 
square  one.  I  want  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  reauthorized  as  much  as 
anyone,  but  I  am  a  realist.  I  will  not 
beat  my  head  against  a  locked  door. 
Thus,  I  say  again  that  I  will  stand  by 
my  agreement,  and  absent  administra- 
tion support  for  the  agreement,  the 
least  I  can  do  is  preserve  the  regu- 
latory review  portion  in  legislation. 

As  for  the  regulatory  review  proce- 
dures themselves:  Lest  anyone  has  for- 
gotten, their  origin  is  found  in  the  long 
record  of  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee attention,  both  under  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leadership,  to  re- 
peated concerns  raised  about  OIRA  in- 
terference with  the  regulatory  process 
and  the  need  for  more  sunshine  on  the 
OIRA  process. 

While  the  administration  opposed 
legislating  in  this  area,  finally  in  1990 
it  did  agree  to  a  new  set  of  regrulatory 
review  procedures  to  strengthen  the 
disclosure  procedures  contained  in  the 
1986  memorandum  issued  by  then  OIRA 
Administrator,  Wendy  Granrni.  That 
memo  was  itself  the  product  of  nego- 
tiations between  OMB  and  Senators 
Carl  Levin  and  Dave  Durenberger. 
As  in  1986,  Senator  Levin  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  helping  to  reach  the 
1990  agreement. 

The  agreement  and  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  contain: 


Basic  Principles  For  OIRA  Regu- 
latory Review.  These  will  provide  that 
OIRA  review  must  comport  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  sub- 
stantive legislative  requirements  of 
agencies. 

The  1986  Public  Disclosure  Proce- 
dures. These  provisions  will  continue 
to  help  insure  public  participation  in 
rulemaking  by  giving  the  public  access 
to  regulatory  materials.  This  includes 
draft  regulatory  proposals,  letters  con- 
cerning such  proposals,  and  lists  of  rel- 
evant meetings  and  conversations. 

Time  Limits  For  OIRA  Regulatory 
Review.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant new  provision.  OIRA  will  have 
60  days  to  review  draft  rules.  For  good 
cause  and  with  notice  to  the  agency, 
OIRA  may  take  another  30  days. 

While  the  President  or  his  designee 
may  extend  these  deadlines  to  resolve 
outstanding  issues,  OIRA  must  notify 
the  public  when  the  initial  60-day  pe- 
riod has  expired.  Such  notices  must  be 
placed  in  the  OIRA  public  reading  room 
as  well  as  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister by  the  agency. 

OIRA  Notice  Requirements.  OIRA 
must  notify  agencies  of  review  deci- 
sions and  publish  a  monthly  log  of 
those  decisions.  Moreover,  agencies 
must  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
monthly  lists  of  draft  rules  for  which 
OIRA  regulatory  review  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  OMB 
Director  Richard  Darman  assured  Sen- 
ator LEVIN  and  me  that  even  under  cur- 
rent procedures  OIRA  will  promptly  re- 
spond to  any  request  from  any  Member 
of  Congress  as  to  the  status  of  a  par- 
ticular rule  under  review  at  OIRA. 

These  provisions,  with  the  combina- 
tion of  time  limits,  notice  require- 
ments, and  monthly  logs,  assure  agen- 
cies and  the  public  that  draft  rules  will 
no  longer  be  lost  in  any  OMB  black 
hole.  They  will  know  which  draft  rules 
have  made  it  through  OIRA,  which 
have  not,  and  the  significant  problems 
OIRA  has  raised  about  such  draft  rules. 

CHANGES  FROM  LAST  FALL 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
omit  four  provisions  found  in  last  fall's 
compromise.  First,  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Information  Policy.  It  seems  to  be  un- 
necessary given  weak  support  for  it 
last  year,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
bill  continues  to  contain  a  mandate  for 
OMB  to  establish  advisory  committees 
on  statistics  and  information  policy. 
Eliminating  the  Commission  will  also 
save  $1  million.  Second,  we  have  de- 
leted provisions  relating  to  mandatory 
use  of  FTS  2000,  an  ADP  inventory,  and 
the  application  of  new  information  dis- 
semination standards  to  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  [NLM].  With  re- 
gard to  FTS  2000.  the  Senate  has  re- 
peatedly stood  behind  mandatory  use 
of  FTS  2000.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
current  mandate  in  appropriations  law. 
In  addition,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
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Committee  held  a  hearing  on  FTS  2000 
on  March  20,  1991,  and  will  direct  more 
attention  to  the  issues  surrounding 
FTS  2000  in  the  near  future.  We  also 
plan  to  give  the  other  issues  more  com- 
plete consideration  at  the  committee 
level. 

conclusion:  a  good  compromise 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  stand- 
ing by  my  commitment  to  work  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act.  This  is  a  good  bill  that 
strengthens  the  act.  It  is  also  a  realis- 
tic bill  that  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  iiassage. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  in  introducing  this  bill  I  am 
standing  by  the  commitment  I  made  6 
months  ago  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican,  to 
Democratic  and  Republican  members 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  to  the  administration, 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  solution  to 
what  had  otherwise  become  a  seem- 
ingly intractable  problem. 

Incidentally,  part  of  that  agreement 
was  and  continues  to  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will  ex- 
amine the  issues  surrounding  third 
party  disclosure  requirements  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Dole  versus 
United  Steelworkers,  upon  Senate  pas- 
sage of  this  legrislation. 

In  standing  by  the  agreement  I  must 
say  again  that  this  bill  is  not  a  start- 
ing point.  It  is  the  ending  point.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  other  approach  will 
make  reauthorization  virtually  impos- 
sible for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Again,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  good  bill 
and  that  it  will  improve  the  operations 
of  OIRA  and  will  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. It  will  improve  the  paperwork  re- 
view process,  our  information  policy 
setting  process,  and  the  regulatory  re- 
view process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record;  as 
follows: 

S.  1044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  In- 
formation Resources  Management  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  information  policy  requires  re- 
vision and  updating; 

(2)  despite  the  significant  effort  to  reduce 
unnecessary  paperwork  burden,  such  burden 
has  continued  to  increase; 

(3)  more  needs  to  be  done  to  eliminate  any 
unnecessary  paperwork  burden  on  individ- 
uals, businesses,  educational  institutions, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  any  unnecessary  burden 
associated  with  Federal  procurement,  grant 
programs.  Federal  taxation,  and  United 
States  international  competitiveness; 


(4)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
must  do  more  to  fulfill  its  full  range  of  infor- 
mation policy  functions  in  order  to  meet  the 
changing  information  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  society; 

(5)  the  information  resources  management 
concept  is  not  well  understood  in  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  needs  to  do  more  to  promote  this 
concept  as  a  means  of  strengthening  agency 
information  management  capabilities; 

(6)  coordination  of  Federal  information 
policy  depends  on  stronger  leadership  from 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch; 

(7)(A)  the  unrestricted  flow  of  public  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Government  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  is  essential  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
democratic  society; 

(B)  public  information  is  a  valuable  na- 
tional resource  that  provides  citizens  with 
knowledge  of  their  Government,  society,  and 
economy — past,  present,  and  future;  and 

(C)  public  information  is  a  means  to  ensure 
the  accountability  of  Government  and  is  an 
essential  tool  for  managing  the  Govern- 
ment's operations  and  it  also  is  often  a  com- 
modity with  economic  value  in  the  market- 
place; 

(8)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  the  flow  of  public  informa- 
tion between  the  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens; and 

(9)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
review  of  Federal  agency  submissions  re- 
quires less  delay  and  more  public  account- 
ability. 
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Sec.  208.  Public  accounting  of  regulatory  re- 
view activities  by  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs. 

Sec.  209.  Judicial  review. 

TITLE  m— MANAGEMENT  OF  PITOUC 
RECORDS 

Sec.  301.  Binding      regulations      concerning 

public  records. 
Sec.  302.  Reports  on  routine  uses. 

TITLE  I— INFORMATION  RESOURCES  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES 

SEC.  101.  PURPOSES. 

Section  3501  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  3501.  Purposes 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to— 

"(1)  ensure  the  greatest  possible  public 
benefit  from  information  collected,  main- 
tained, used,  disseminated,  and  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government; 

"(2)  eliminate  any  unnecessary  Federal  pa- 
perwork burden  for  individuals,  small  busi- 
nesses, educational  institutions.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  persons; 

"(3)  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  collecting,  maintaining,  using, 
retaining,  and  disseminating  information; 

"(4)  emphasize  Federal  information  re- 
sources management  as  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  process  for  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  government  in- 
formation activities; 

"(5)  improve  the  quality  and  use  of  Federal 
Information  to  strengthen  decisionmaking, 
accountability,  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment and  society; 

"(6)  ensure  that  automatic  data  process- 
ing, telecommunications,  and  other  informa- 
tion technologies  are  acquired  and  used  to 
achieve  all  purposes  of  Federal  information 
policy  under  chapter  35  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code; 

"(7)  coordinate,  integrate,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  and  appropriate,  make  uni- 
form Federal  information  policies  and  prac- 
tices; 

"(8)  improve  the  accountability  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  Congress  and  the  public  for 
the  effective  implementation  of  this  chapter; 

"(9)  ensure  that  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, use.  dissemination,  and  retention  of 
information  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
consistent  with  applicable  laws,  including 
laws  relating  to — 

"(A)  confidentiality  of  information,  includ- 
ing section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

"(B)  security  of  information  including  the 
Computer  Security  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law 
100-235); 

"(C)  access  to  information,  including  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

"(D)  collection,  dissemination,  and  retain- 
ing of  information,  Including  title  44,  United 
States  Code; 

"(10)  encourage  a  diversity  of  public  and 
private  providers  for  public  information 
products,  consistent  with  the  Government's 
obligation  to  disseminate  public  informa- 
tion; 

"(11)  provide  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
public  of  public  information  products  and 
services  on  timely  and  equal  terms; 

"(12)  disseminate  public  information  equi- 
tably and  in  a  manner  that  promotes  the 
usefulness  of  the  information  to  the  public: 
and 

"(13)  strengthen  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
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"(C)  the  related  information  technology 
resources;": 

(10)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (18)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  the  term  'information  technology' 
means  the  hardware  and  software  used  In 
connection  with  Government  information, 
regardless  of  the  technology  involved,  and 
including  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment, as  defined  under  section  111(a)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759(a));";  and 

(11)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (21)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  the  term  'public  information'  means 
any  information,  regardless  of  format,  that 
an  agency  discloses,  disseminates,  or  makes 
available  to  the  public  pursuant  to  law,  rule, 
regulation,  policy,  or  practice,  and  any  part 
of  that  information;  and". 

SEC.   103.  OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  REGU- 
LATORY AFFAIRS. 

Section  3503  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 
with  special  attention  to  professional  quali- 
fications and  credentials  which  shall  include 
education,  work  experience,  or  related  pro- 
fessional activities  required  to  administer 
the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  described  under  this 
chapter.". 

SEC.   104.  AUTHORITY  AND  FUNCnONS  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3504(a)  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  Im- 
plement Federal  information  policies,  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  guidelines  and  shall 
provide  direction  and  oversee  the  review  and 
approval  of  information  collection  requests, 
the  elimination  of  any  unnecessary  paper- 
work burden.  Federal  statistical  activities, 
records  management  activities,  privacy  and 
security  of  records,  agency  sharing  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  acquisition 
and  use  of  automatic  data  processing,  tele- 
communications, and  other  information 
technology  for  managing  information  re- 
sources. The  authority  of  the  Director  under 
this  section  shall  be  exercised  consistent 
with  applicable  law. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
shall  give  balanced  emphasis  to  all  the  func- 
tions under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  the  de- 
velopment of  information  policies  shall  be 
coordinated  with  agencies  with  shared  infor- 
mation management  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter  and  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  The  Director  shall  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  informa- 
tion policy  through  the  establishment  of 
interagency  working  groups. 

"(5)  The  Director  shall  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  formalized  training  programs  on  in- 
formation resources  management  by  appro- 
priate entities,  for  governmentwide  use,  and 
for  the  education  of  employees  of  the  Office 
of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  on 
such  concepts. 

"(6)(A)  The  Director  may  initiate  and  con- 
duct, with  selected  agencies  and  consenting 
non-Federal  entities  as  appropriate,  pilot 
projects  and  similar  activities  to  test  or 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  value  of 
changes  or  innovations  in  Federal  policies, 
rules,  regulations  and  agency  procedures  to 


improve  information  practices  and  related 
activities. 

"(B)  The  Director  shall  inform  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  findings  and 
progress  of  such  projects  and  activities. 

"(C)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
to  the  greatest  extent  allowed  by  law  with 
the  conduct  of  such  projects  and  activities.". 

(b)  Information  Collection  Functions.— 
Section  3504(c)  (5)  and  (6)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  promoting  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary burdens  imposed  through  the  collection 
of  Federal  information,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  those  persons  most  heavily  bur- 
dened, including  small  businesses,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  especially  in  the  areas  of  Fed- 
eral procurement,  grant  programs.  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs.  Federal  tax- 
ation, and  United  States  international  com- 
petitiveness; 

"(6)  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  address  unnecessary 
paperwork  burdens  associated  with  procure- 
ment and  acquisition;  and". 

(c)  STA-nsTiCAL  Policy  and  Coordination 
Functions.— Section  3504(d)  of  title  44,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)(1)  The  statistical  policy  and  coordina- 
tion functions  of  the  Director  shall  include — 

"(A)  coordinating  and  providing  leadership 
for  development  of  the  Federal  statistical 
system: 

"(B)  developing  and  periodically  reviewing 
and,  as  necessary,  revising  long-range  plans 
for  the  improved  coordination  and  perform- 
ance of  the  statistical  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(C)  ensuring  the  integrity,  objectivity, 
impartiality,  and  confidentiality  of  the  Fed- 
eral statistical  system; 

"(D)  reviewing  budget  proposals  of  agen- 
cies to  ensure  that  the  proposals  are  consist- 
ent with  such  long-range  plans  and  develop- 
ing a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  allocations  for  all 
statistical  activities; 

"(E)  coordinating,  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  chapter,  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  gathering,  inter- 
preting, and  disseminating  statistics  and 
statistical  information; 

"(F)  developing  and  Implementing  govern- 
mentwide policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  concerning  statistical  collection 
procedures  and  methods,  statistical  data 
classification,  statistical  information  pres- 
entation and  dissemination,  and  such  statis- 
tical data  sources  as  may  be  required  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs; 

"(G)  evaluating  statistical  program  per- 
formance and  agency  compliance  with  gov- 
ernmentwide policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines: 

"(H)  promoting  the  timely  release  by  agen- 
cies of  statistical  data  to  the  public; 

"(I)  coordinating  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  international  statistical  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  development  of  com- 
parable statistics: 

"(J)  preparing  an  annual  report  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  on  the  statistical  policy  and 
coordination  function: 

"(K)  integrating  the  functions  described  in 
this  paragraph  with  the  other  information 
resources  management  functions  specified  in 
this  chapter;  and 

"(L)  appointing  a  chief  statistician  who  is 
a  trained  and  experienced  professional  stat- 
istician to  carry  out  the  functions  described 
in  this  paragraph. 
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"(2)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  inter- 
agency working  group  on  statistical  policy 
headed  by  the  chief  statistician  to  coordi- 
nate agency  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  under  paragraph  (1),  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  agencies  with  major  statis- 
tical programs. 

"(3)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  long-term 
training  in  the  statistical  policy  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs to  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Each  trainee  shall  be  selected  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  based  on  agency 
requests  and  shall  serve  for  at  least  six 
months  and  no  more  than  one  year.  All  costs 
of  the  training  are  to  be  paid  by  the  agency 
requesting  training.". 

(d)  Privacy  Functions.— Section  3504(0  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  overseeing  the  development  of  new  in- 
formation systems  by  Federal  agencies  con- 
taining personal  information  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  information  policies,  principles, 
standards,  and  guidelines,  and  existing  infor- 
mation privacy  laws;  and 

"(5)  conducting  periodic  reviews  of  agency 
compliance,  identifying  problems,  and  re- 
porting the  results  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.". 

(e)  AUTOMATIC  Data  Processing  Func- 
tions.—Section  3504(g)  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  ";  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  developing  and  Implementing  policy 
guidance  that  describes  the  system  by  which 
Federal  agencies  shall  initiate,  approve, 
process,  and  evaluate  plans  for  major  acqui- 
sitions of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment, including  policy  guidance  for— 

"(A)  the  establishment  by  each  Federal 
agency  having  an  annual  information  tech- 
nology budget  for  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  a  review 
committee  on  major  acquisitions  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment,  chaired  by 
the  senior  information  resources  manage- 
ment official  designated  for  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  3506; 

"(B)  the  required  evaluative  techniques 
and  criteria  to  be  used  by  such  committees— 

"(i)  to  estimate  life-cycle  costs  for  that 
equipment;  and 

"(ii)  to  assess  the  economy  and  efHciency 
of  proposed  major  acquisitions  of  that  equip- 
ment in  relation  to  mission  needs  and  alter- 
native acquisition  strategies; 

"(C)  the  required  independent  cost  evalua- 
tions, as  appropriate,  of  data  developed  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B); 

"(D)  requiring  that  information  (other 
than  classified  information)  which  is  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  and  which 
pertains  to  any  major  acquisition  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  shall  be  in- 
cluded with  the  agency's  annual  budget  re- 
quest (in  information  technology  exhibits)  if 
any  funds  included  in  that  request  will  be 
used  for  the  acquisition,  operation,  or  sup- 
port of  such  equipment,  except  that  such  in- 


formation shall  be  withheld  from  public  dis- 
closure if  it  would  adversely  affect  the  integ- 
rity of  any  related  procurement  through  the 
release  of  proprietary  or  procurement  sen- 
sitive information; 

"(E)  requiring  that  information  included  in 
an  agency's  annual  budget  request  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (D)  shall  be  certified  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  as  being  complete  and  ac- 
curate; and 

"(F)  the  establishment  of  criteria  for  peri- 
odic evaluation  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  after  its  acquisition,  to  assess  its 
compatibility  with  assumptions  and  findings 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  which  re- 
late to  that  equipment. 

In  paragraph  (6),  the  term  'automatic  data 
processing  equipment'  has  the  meaning  that 
term  has  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  111(a)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759(a)(2)).  That 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  equipment  or 
procurements  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
that  section.". 

(f)  Dissemination  Guidance.— Section  3504 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  The  information  dissemination  func- 
tions of  the  Director  shall  include — 

"(1)  issuing  policy  guidance,  after  notice 
and  receipt  of  public  comment,  that  shall — 

"(A)  be  applied  by  Federal  agencies  dis- 
seminating public  information  products  and 
services; 

"(B)  be  consistent  with  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  the  require- 
ments for  agencies  under  section  3506{j); 

"(C)  apply  to  all  significant  public  infor- 
mation products  and  services,  regardless  of 
the  format  in  which  public  information  is 
disseminated; 

"(D)  supplement  and  not  replace  the  provi- 
sions of  section  552  of  title  5  and  other  laws 
specifically  requiring  the  disclosure  of  public 
information; 

"(E)  supplement  and  not  replace  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  1.  5.  11,  13,  15,  17,  and  19  of 
this  title;  and 

"(F)  reflect  that  each  agency  has  the  final 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  Federal  information  resources 
and  its  information  dissemination  functions; 
and 

"(2)  promoting  policy  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  area  of  information  dissemi- 
nation as  a  basis  for  developing  effective 
guidance  for  program  and  policy  develop- 
ment in  the  Federal  agencies.". 

SEC.  105.  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  COAUS. 

Section  3505  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'§  3505.  Paperwork  reduction  goals 

"In  carrying  out  the  functions  under  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  that  existing  collections 
of  Information  include  unnecessary  collec- 
tions resulting  in  associated  burdens  of  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total,  the  Director 
may  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Information  Resources  Management 
Act  of  1991— 

"(A)  set  a  goal  to  reduce  by  September  30. 
1992.  the  burden  of  Federal  collections  of  in- 
formation existing  on  September  30.  1991.  by 
at  least  5  percent,  focusing  on  those  collec- 
tions of  information  identified  as  unneces- 
sary; and 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1992.  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
Federal  collections  of  information  existing 
at  the  end  of  that  year  by  at  least  5  percent, 
focusing  on  those  collections  of  information 
identified  as  unnecessary;  and 


"(2)  the  Director  shall  in  the  report  next 
issued  under  section  3514  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Information 
Resources  Management  Act^ 

"(A)  identify  initiatives  to  eliminate  any 
unnecessary  burden  of  Federal  collections  of 
information  associated  with  individuals, 
businesses,  educational  institutions,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  particularly 
with  respect  to  any  unnecessary  burden  asso- 
ciated with  Federal  procurement,  grant  pro- 
grams. Federal  taxation  and  United  States 
international  competitiveness;  and 

"(B)  identify  areas  of  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion in  information  collection  requests  and 
develop  methods  for  eliminating  such  dupli- 
cations.". 

SEC.  106.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  RESPONSIBIUTIES. 

Section  3506  of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "Elach 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "TTie 
head  of  each  agency  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  agency's  information  re- 
sources management  activities  and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  head  of 
each  agency";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  Each  official  designated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  appoint  a  Chief  Informa- 
tion Resources  Management  Official  who 
shall— 

"(i)  report  to  the  senior  official  (except  In 
the  case  that  the  Chief  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Official  may  be  the  sen- 
ior official); 

"(11)  be  in  the  competitive  service  or  in  the 
senior  executive  service  (except  for  that  offi- 
cial designated  within  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority);  and 

"(ill)  be  a  career  appointee. 

"(B)  Any  positions  designated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  career  reserve  positions 
(except  for  positions  within  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority). 

"(C)  The  Chief  Information  Resource  Man- 
agement Official  shall  assist  in  agency  infor- 
mation needs  assessments  and  In  the  deploy- 
ment of  appropriate  information  technology 
to  gather,  process,  use.  and  disseminate  in- 
formation that  is — 

"(1)  critical  to  successful  accomplishment 
of  program  goals  and  agency  mission;  or 

"(ii)  essential  for  efficient  and  effective 
agency  management.  i>articularly  financial 
management. 

"(3)  Officials  designated  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  well  qualified  through  experience 
or  training  to  carry  out  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  this  chapter.  Such 
officials  shall  be  sufficiently  indei)endent  of 
program  responsibility,  but  shall  work  with 
program  officials  in  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9),  re- 
spectively; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8) 
(as  designated  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  as  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13), 
respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (4)  (as  re- 
designated in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  establish  an  agency-wide  program  of 
information  resources  management; 

"(2)  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  for- 
malized training  programs  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies,  on  information 
resources  management  concepts,  and  edu- 
cate program  officials  about  information  re- 
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"(D)  may  reduce  or  waive  any  user  fees  for 
disseminating  public  information  if  the 
agency  determines  that  the  dissemination 
may  enhance  an  agency  mission; 

"(E)  except  where  specifically  authorized 
by  statute,  shall  not— 

"(i)  establish  an  exclusive,  restricted,  or 
other  distribution  arrangement  that  inter- 
feres with  timely,  equal,  and  equitable  avail- 
ability of  public  information  to  the  public; 

"(li)  restrict  or  regulate  the  use.  resale,  or 
redissemination  of  public  information  prod- 
ucts or  services  by  the  public; 

"(Hi)  charge  fees  or  royalties  for  resale  or 
redissemination  of  public  information; 

"(iv)  establish  user  fees  for  public  informa- 
tion products  that  exceed  the  marginal  cost 
of  dissemination;  or 

"(V)  establish  a  new  information  sales  and 
dissemination  program  without  providing 
advance  notice  to  the  Public  Printer;  and 

"(F)  in  determining  how  to  fulfill  its  pub- 
lic information  dissemination  functions, 
shall  consider — 

"(I)  whether  dissemination  is  required  by 
law; 

"(li)  whether  dissemination  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  agency; 

"(Hi)  whether  disseminating  public  infor- 
mation would  assist  in  public  oversight  of 
agency  operations  or  would  promote  the  gen- 
eral social  or  economic  welfare  of  the  United 
States; 

"(iv)  if  an  information  product  or  service 
available  from  other  public  or  private 
sources  is  equivalent  to  an  agency  product  or 
service  and  reasonably  achieves  the  dissemi- 
nation objectives  of  the  agency  product  or 
service; 

"(V)  dissemination  methods  that  will  maxi- 
mize the  utility  of  the  information  to  the 
public;  and 

"(vl)  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment operations;"; 

(G)  in  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph) 
by  amending  such  paragraphs  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(12)  consistent  with  govemmentwide  poli- 
cies and  guidance  periodically  evaluate  and, 
as  needed,  improve,  the  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, reliability,  and  timeliness  of  data  and 
records  contained  within  Federal  informa- 
tion systems  and  the  capabilities  of  such  sys- 
tems for  ensuring— 

"(A)  public  access  to  public  information; 
and 

"(B)  privacy,  confidentiality,  and  security; 

"(13)  develop  and  annually  update  a  five- 
year  information  resources  management 
plan,  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  meeting  the  agency's 
information  and  information  technology 
needs;";  and 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  ensure  appropriate  coordination  and 
integration  of  the  agency's  information  re- 
sources management  plan  with  the  agency's 
strategic  plan,  budget,  and  financial  man- 
agement systems;  and 

"(15)  in  developing  information  systems. 
Implement  applicable  govemmentwide  and 
agency  policies,  principals,  standards  and 
guidelines  for  financial  management  sys- 
tems."; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  head  of  each  agency,  or  the  offi- 
cial designated  under  subsection  (b).  shall  es- 
tablish a  process  for  the  review  of  each  col- 
lection of  information  before  it  is  submitted 


to  the  Director  for  review  and  approval 
under  this  chapter.  At  a  minimum,  this  offi- 
cial shall  ensure  that  the  process-.- 

"(1)  is  sufficiently  Independent  of  program 
responsibilities  to  evaluate  fairly  whether 
each  collection  of  information  should  be  car- 
ried out; 

"(2)  has  sufficient  resources  to  carry  out 
such  responsibility  effectively;  and 

"(3)  provides  agency  authority  independent 
of  agency  program  officers  to  approve,  dis- 
approve, and  make  needed  improvements  in 
any  agency  collection  of  Information. 

"(f)  Under  the  process  established  In  sub- 
section (e),  the  senior  official  shall  certify  to 
the  Director  that— 

"(1)  the  collection  of  information  and  any 
related  instructions — 

"(A)  are  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  agency's  functions  and  are  not 
unnecessarily  burdensome; 

"(B)  are  not  unnecessarily  duplicative  of 
information  otherwise  reasonably  accessible 
to  the  agency; 

"(C)  have  practical  utility; 

"(D)  are  written  using  plain  and  unambig- 
uous terminology  and  are  understandable  to 
those  who  are  to  respond; 

"(E)  use  effective  and  efficient  statistical 
survey  methodology  appropriate  to  the  need 
for  which  the  Information  is  to  be  collected; 
and 

"(F)  explain  the  need  and  ultimate  use  of 
the  information  to  be  collected,  and  the  im- 
portance of  accurate  and  timely  response; 
and 

"(2)  the  agency  has  taken  necessary 
steps — 

"(A)  to  give  notice  to  and  consult  with  in- 
terested agencies  and  members  of  the  public 
in  order  to  enhance  the  clarity  of  that  col- 
lection of  information  and  to  minimize  its 
burden  on  respondents;  and 

"(B)  to  plan  and  allocate  resources  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  management  and  use 
of  the  information  to  be  obtained.". 

SEC.  107.  APPROVAL  AND  DELEGATION  OF  IN- 
FORMATION COLLECTION;  SELF- 
CERTIFICATION  PROCESS. 

Section  3507  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 
(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)(B) — 

(1)  by  inserting  "a  summary  of  the  re- 
quest," after  "title  for  the  information  col- 
lection request."; 

(11)  by  inserting  "and  benefit"  after  "an  es- 
timate of  the  burden";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and  given  notice  of  a  period 
of  not  less  than  30  days  for  submission  of 
comments  by  the  public,  and  Identification 
of  an  official  at  the  agency  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  whom  comments 
may  be  submitted.  Including  an  address  for 
each  official;";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following: 

"(3)  the  agency  provides,  except  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (g),  at  least  30  days 
for  public  comment  to  the  agency  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  after  pub- 
lication of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  the  agency  and  the  Director  consider 
comments  received  regarding  the  proposed 
collection  of  information;  and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  {by- 

(A)  by  inserting  "but  not.  except  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (g),  before  the  thirty- 
day  public  comment  period  has  concluded." 
after  "receipt  of  a  proposed  information  col- 
lection request.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  Di- 
rector shall  provide  a  detailed  written  expla- 
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nation,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  file  and 
made  available  upon  request  for  any  infor- 
mation collection  request  reviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  of  the 
reasons  for  any  disapproval  or  modification 
of  a  substantive  or  material  nature  made  by 
the  Office.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  If  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  the 
designated  senior  official,  decides  to  seek  ex- 
tension of  the  Director's  approval  granted 
for  a  currently  approved  information  collec- 
tion request,  the  agency  shall,  through  the 
notice  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  and 
such  other  practicable  steps  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable, seek  comment  from  the  agencies, 
and  the  public  on  the  continued  need  for,  and 
burden  imposed  by,  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation. 

"(B)  Thereafter,  but  no  later  than  sixty 
days  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  con- 
trol number  assigned  by  the  Director  for  the 
currently  approved  information  collection 
request,  the  agency  shall— 

"(i)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived; 

"(11)  conduct  the  review  established  by  sec- 
tion 3506(e);  and 

"(ill)  provide  to  the  Director  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  section  3506(f),  including 
the  text  of  the  certification  and  any  addi- 
tional relevant  information  regarding  how 
the  information  collection  request  comports 
with  the  principles  and  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

"(C)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  control  number 
for  that  Information  collection  request,  the 
Director  shall — 

"(1)  assure  that  the  agency  has  taken  the 
actions  specified  in  section  3506(0(2); 

"(11)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  by  the  Director; 

"(ill)  determine  whether  the  agency  cer- 
tification compiles  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  section  3506(f)(1);  and 

"(iv)  approve  or  disapprove  the  informa- 
tion collection  request  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

"(3)  If  a  certification  Is  not  provided  to  the 
Director  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
trol number  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  agency  shall  submit  the  information  col- 
lection request  for  review  and  approval  or 
disapproval  under  this  chapter. 

"(4)  An  agency  may  not  make  a  sub- 
stantive or  material  modification  to  an  in- 
formation collection  request  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director,  unless  the 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector for  review  and  approval  or  disapproval 
under  this  chapter."; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)(1)  In  carrying  out  reviews  of  informa- 
tion collection  requests  under  this  chapter, 
the  Director  shall— 

"(A)  maintain  a  public  file  for  each  infor- 
mation collection  request  review  under  this 
chapter,  which  includes— 

"(1)  copies  of  any  written  communication 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  Affairs  or  to  any  em- 
ployee thereof  from  any  person  not  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  from  any 
agency  concerning  a  proposed  information 
collection  request,  and  any  written  commu- 
nication from  the  Administrator  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  to  such  person  or  agency 
concerning  such  proposal;  and 


"(11)  information  about  any  written  sub- 
mission received  by  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  from  an  agency,  in- 
cluding— 

"(I)  the  name  of  the  agency; 

"(II)  the  title  or  name  of  the  submission; 

"(m)  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Office; 

"(IV)  the  name  of  the  principal  desk  officer 
within  the  Office  who  reviews  the  submis- 
sion; 

"(V)  copies  of  all  agency  submissions  to 
the  Office,  and  a  detailed  written  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  any  disapprovals  or 
approvals  with  substantive  changes  made  by 
the  Office  with  respect  to  a  submission,  as 
required  by  this  section;  and 

"(VI)  any  decision  made  by  the  Office  with 
respect  to  the  submission,  including  the  date 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  Office; 

"(B)  notify  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
agency  of  all  meetings  involving  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  and  any  person  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  and  pro- 
vide the  agency  head,  or  his  or  her  designee, 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  attend  such 
meetings;  and 

"(C)  consider  public  comments  and  other 
relevant  material. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  require  the 
public  disclosure  of— 

"(A)  any  information  which  is  protected  at 
all  times  by  procedures  established  for  infor- 
mation which  has  been  specifically  author- 
ized under  criteria  established  by  an  execu- 
tive order  or  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  security  or 
foreign  policy;  or 

"(B)  any  communication  between  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  any  other  person  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  executive  office  of  the  President; 
or 

"(C)  any  communication  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual to  an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  disclosing  information 
that  the  individual  believes  evidences  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
where  the  disclosure  of  the  communication 
could  lead  to  retaliation  or  discrimination 
against  such  individual.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(i)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making in  the  Federal  Register,  each  agency 
shall  forward  to  the  Director  a  copy  of  any 
proposed  rule  which  contains  a  collection  of 
information  requirement  and  upon  request, 
information  necessary  to  make  the  deter- 
mination required  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Director  may  file  public 
comments  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  In  section  3508  on  the  collection  of  In- 
formation requirement  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

"(3)  When  a  final  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  agency  shall  explain 
how  any  collection  of  Information  require- 
ment contained  in  the  final  rule  responds  to 
the  comments,  if  any,  Qled  by  the  Director 
or  the  public,  or  explain  why  the  agency  re- 
jected those  comments. 

"(4)  The  Director  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
approve any  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement specifically  contained  in  an  agen- 
cy rule,  if  the  Director  has  received  notice 
and  failed  to  comment  on  the  rule  within 
sixty  days  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. 

"(5)  No  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
construed  to  limit  the  Director,  in  his  discre- 
tion from- 


"(A)  disapproving  any  Information  collec- 
tion request  which  was  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  an  agency  rule; 

"(B)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  contained  In  an  agency 
rule.  If  the  agency  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(C)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  contained  in  a  final 
agency  rule.  If  the  Director  finds  within 
sixty  days  of  the  publication  of  the  final  rule 
that  the  agency's  response  to  the  comments 
of  the  Director  filed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  was  unreasonable;  or 

"(D)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  where  the  Director  de- 
termines that  the  agency  has  substantially 
modified  in  the  final  rule  the  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  in  the 
proposed  rule  where  the  agency  has  not 
given  the  Director  the  information  required 
In  paragraph  (1),  with  respect  to  the  modified 
collection  of  information  requirement,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  issuance  of  the 
final  rule. 

"(6)  The  Director  shall  make  publicly 
available  any  decision  to  disapprove  a  collec- 
tion of  information  requirement  contained 
in  an  agency  rule,  together  with  the  detailed 
reasons  for  such  decision. 

"(7)  The  authority  of  the  Director  under 
this  subsection  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c). 

"(8)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  when 
an  agency  publishes  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  and  requests  public  comments. 

"(9)  The  decision  of  the  Director  to  ap- 
prove or  not  to  act  upon  a  collection  of  Infor- 
mation requirement  contained  in  an  agency 
rule  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

'•(j)(l)  If  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  the  des- 
ignated senior  official,  decides  to  seek  exten- 
sion of  the  Director's  approval  granted  for  a 
currently  approved  collection  of  information 
requirement,  the  agency  shall,  through  the 
notice  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  and 
such  other  practicable  steps  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable, seek  comment  from  the  agencies, 
and  the  public  on  the  continued  need  for,  and 
the  burden  Imposed  by,  the  collection  of  in- 
formation requirement. 

"(2)  Thereafter,  but  no  later  than  sixty 
days  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  con- 
trol number  assigned  by  the  Director  for  the 
currently  approved  collection  of  information 
requirement,  the  agency  shall — 

"(A)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived; 

"(B)  conduct  the  review  established  by  sec- 
tion 3506(e);  and 

"(C)  provide  to  the  Director  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  section  3506(f).  including 
the  text  of  the  certification  and  any  addi- 
tional relevant  information  regarding  how 
the  collection  of  Information  requirement 
comports  with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  control  number 
for  that  collection  of  information  require- 
ment, the  Director  shall— 

"(A)  assure  that  the  agency  has  taken  the 
actions  specified  In  section  3506(f)(2); 

"(B)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  by  the  Director; 

"(C)  determine  whether  the  agency  certifi- 
cation complies  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  section  3506(f)(1):  and 

"(D)  approve,  unless— 

"(1)  the  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  the  agency  proposes  to  make  sub- 
stantive or  material  modification  to  the  col- 
lection of  Information  requirement; 
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^FORMATION  U)CATOR  SYS- 


tjtle  44.  United  States  Code, 
as  follows: 


"i  3511.  E«tabliah^eiit  and  Operation  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System 

'(a)  The  Direct  ir  shall  cause  to  be  estab- 
lished and  mainta  ined  a  Federal  Information 
Locator  System  (1  lereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  s;  stem'),  which  shall- 

comprehensive  inventory, 
and  as  the  autho  Itative  register,  of  all  in- 
formation collect!  on  requests  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  th  s  public;  and 

to  assist  agencies  and  the 
:  public  information. 
"(b)  In  designing  the  system,  the  Director 
shall— 

"(1)  designate  As  necessary  one  or  more 
agencies  to  operal  e  the  system; 


'(2)  be  designed 
public  in  locating 


"(2)  require  the 
pase  in  a  form  to 


"(B) 
each  Information 


"(c)  Within  one 
enactment  of  th< 


lead  of  each  agency  to  pre- 
be  specified  by  the  Direc- 
tor, and  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  data  profil^  for  each- 
records  of  the  agency  re- 
quired to  be  identified  under  section  5^a  of 
title  5;  and 

information  collection  request  and 
collection  requirement  ap- 
proved by  the  Difector  pursuant  to  section 
3506; 

;  no  information  which  is 
not  public  information  is  Included  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

year  after  the  date  of  the 
Federal  Information  Re- 


sources Management  Act,  the  Director 
shall— 

"(1)  determine,  in  consultation  with  other 
agencies  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
formation Policy,  the  optimal  composition 
of  the  system  in  order  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
poses; and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  the 
status  of  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  system,  including  the  Director's 
determination  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
system  and  the  appropriate  operating  entity. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  on  an  ongoing  basis 
review  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Infor- 
mation Locator  System  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system.". 

SEC.   109.  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES;  RE- 
PORTING: AGENCY  RESPONSE. 

Section  3513  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  In  the  first  sentence  by 
inserting  "resources"  after  "information"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  on  an  ongoing  basis 
review  standards  and  requirements  for  agen- 
cy audits  for  all  major  information  systems 
and  assign  responsibility  for  conducting  gov- 
ernmentwide  or  multiagency  audits  (except 
the  Director  may  not  assign  such  respon- 
sibility for  the  audit  of  major  information 
systems  used  for  the  conduct  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations or  intelligence  activities  as  de- 
fined in  section  4-206  of  Executive  Order 
12036.  issued  January  24,  1978,  or  successor 
orders,  or  for  cryptologic  activities  that  are 
communications  security  activities. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  on  an  ongoing 
basis — 

"(1)  establish  and  review  a  schedule  and  a 
management  control  system  to  ensure  that 
practices  and  programs  of  information  han- 
dling disciplines,  including  records  manage- 
ment, are  appropriately  integrated  with  the 
Information  policies  mandated  by  this  chap- 
ter; 

"(2)  identify  initiatives  to  improve  produc- 
tivity in  Federal  operations  using  informa- 
tion processing  technology; 

"(3)  develop  and  review  a  program  to — 

"(A)  enforce  Federal  information  process- 
ing standards,  particularly  software  lan- 
gruage  standards,  at  all  Federal  installations; 

"(B)  revitalize  the  standards  development 
program  established  under  section  111(d)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  758(d)).  as 
amended  by  the  Computer  Security  Act 
(Public  Law  100-235);  and 

"(C)  separate  such  program  from  periph- 
eral technical  assistance  functions  and  di- 
rect such  program  to  the  most  productive 
areas;  and 

"(4)  develop  and  annually  revise,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  and  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  five-year  plan  for  information 
resources  management,  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  plans  for  managing  information 
throughout  its  life  cycle  from  collection 
through  dissemination  and  disposition, 

"(B)  plans  for  meeting  the  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  (including  tele- 
communications) and  other  information 
technology  needs  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 110  and  ill  of  the  Federal  Property  and 


Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  757  and  759)  and  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and 

"(C)  plans  for  enhancing  public  access,  in- 
cluding access  by  electronic  media,  to  infor- 
mation relating  to  Information  collection  re- 
quests required  by  this  chapter  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public". 

SEC.  110.  RESPONSIVENESS  TO  CONGRESS. 

Section  3514  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  and 
means  of  enhancing  public  access  (including 
access  by  electronic  media)  to  Government 
information,  including  information  relating 
to  information  collection  activities;"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (9)(C)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (10)(C)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  a  description  and  summary  of  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  dissemination  func- 
tions described  under  section  3504(h)  of  this 
title; 

"(12)  a  summary  of  the  results  of  selective 
reviews  performed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3513  of  this  title  by  Federal  agencies  of 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  their  informa- 
tion resources  management  activities; 

"(13)  the  report  under  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  when  required  by  subsection  (s)  of  sec- 
tion 652a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(14)  the  report  on  matching  programs, 
when  required  by  subsection  (u)(6)  of  section 
552a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Act  the  Director  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations — 

"(1)  on  the  Federal  demonstration  project 
in  federally  sponsored  research  that — 

"(A)  comprehensively  lists  all  information 
collection  requests  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  the  associated  bur- 
dens; 

"(B)  specifically  identifies  information  re- 
quests subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter which  have  not  been  justified  by  agencies 
and  approved  by  the  Director;  and 

"(C)  provides  recommendations  which 
would  eliminate  any  unnecessary  burden  as- 
sociated with  such  requests  while  providing 
adequate  accountability  of  expenditures; 

"(2)  on  the  progress  of  the  initiatives  Iden- 
tified under  section  3505(1);  and 

"(3)  on  the  results  of  the  elimination  of 
any  unnecessary  duplication  associated  with 
the  review  under  section  3505(2).";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Act.  the  Director  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  after  consultation 
with  other  agencies  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Information  Policy,  on  the  fea- 
sibility and  means  of  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  and  authoritative  reg- 
ister of  all  information  products  and  services 
disseminated  by  the  Federal  Government.". 
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SEC.  111.  CONSULTATION  AND  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEEa 

Section  3517  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 

Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3517.  Consultation  and  advisory  commit- 
tees 

"(a)  In  reviewing:  information  collection 
requests,  the  Director  shall  provide  inter- 
ested agencies  and  persons  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

"(b)  In  developing  information  and  statis- 
tical policies,  plans,  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  guidelines,  the  Director  shall 
regularly  consult  with  information  provid- 
ers, users,  and  other  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding the  advisory  committees  established 
under  the  authority  granted  in  this  section. 

"(Od)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Information  Policy  to 
advise  in  carrying  out  the  functions  assigned 
under  section  3504(b)  and  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Statistical  Policy  to  advise  in  car- 
rying out  the  functions  assigned  under  sec- 
tion 3504(d)(1). 

"(2)  Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of 
no  less  than  twenty  members. 

"(d)  Any  advisory  committee  established 
by  the  Director  shall— 

"(1)  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
groups  with  an  interest  in  the  relevant  pol- 
icy area; 

"(2)  include  representatives  of  educational 
institutions,  businesses.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, labor,  public  interest  groups,  and 
any  other  appropriate  members; 

"(3)  provide  for  a  two  year  term  for  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Director,  except  that 
one-half  of  the  initial  appointments  be  made 
for  a  term  of  three  years; 

"(4)  provide  that  an  individual  may  be 
reappointed  to  the  committee  for  any  num- 
ber of  terms; 

"(5)  provide  that  appointments  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  jxilitical  affiliation; 
and 

"(6)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 

"(e)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Information  Resources  Management 
Act,  the  Director  shall  complete  the  initial 
appointment  of  members  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Information  Policy  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Statistical  Policy.". 

SEC.  112.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  3520  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"$5,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  and  1989."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $6,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  $7,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.". 
TITLE  II— REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  DEPART- 
MENT AND  AGENCY  REGULATIONS 
SEC.  201.  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  REGULATIONS  BY 
THE  OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
REGULATORY  AFFAIRS. 

To  the  extent  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  is  authorized  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  other  administrative  directive 
to  review  Federal  agency  regulatory  activi- 
ties (in  addition  to  any  functions  authorized 
under  chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act)  its 
actions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

SEC.  202.  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  CONCERNING  AGEN- 
CY RULEMAKING  A.VD  REGULATORY 
REVIEW  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  INFOR- 
MATION AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Statutory  Requirements.— Rules  shall 
meet  statutory  requirements.  Any  review  by 


the  Administrator  of  any  agency  draft,  pro- 
posed or  final  rule  may  not  result  in  a  rule 
not  authorized  by  law  or  that  does  not  carry 
out  statutory  requirements. 

(b)  Rulemaking  Decisions  by  agency 
Heads.— Rulemaking  decisions  shall  be  made 
by  agency  heads  or  other  officials  authorized 
by  law.  No  regulatory  review  decision  made 
by  the  Administrator  may  displace  the  rule- 
making responsibility  of  such  authorized 
rulemaking  official. 

(c)  Requirements  by  the  admdjis- 
TRATOR.— Any  requirements  by  the  Adminis- 
trator relating  to  an  agency's  regulatory  ac- 
tivities shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

(d)  Statutory  AoMraisTRATivE  Require- 
ments.—(l)  Rules  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  requiring — 

(A)  rules  to  be  rationally  based  on  informa- 
tion in  the  agency's  rulemaking  record;  and 

(B)  agencies  to  provide  both  an  explanation 
of  significant  substantive  differences  be- 
tween a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  a 
final  rule  as  well  as  new  facts  or  data  upon 
which  the  agency  relied. 

(2)  Regulatory  review  by  the  Adminis- 
trator may  not  result  in  rulemaking  deci- 
sions that  are  not  supported  by  the  agency 
rulemaking  record. 

SEC.     203.     PUBUC     PARTICIPATION     IN     RULE- 
MAKING. 

(a)  Written  Materials.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  public  that  written 
materials  (including  materials  transmitted 
by  electronic  media)  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator relevant  to  any  regulatory  ac- 
tivity undergoing  review  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  agency  for  inclusion  in  the  agency's 
rulemaking  record.  Agencies  receiving  such 
materials  from  the  public  shall  include  such 
materials  in  the  record. 

(b)  Substantive  Communications.— Within 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs, only  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator (or  someone  specifically  des- 
ignated by  them,  for  good  reason,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis)  may  engage  in  substantive 
communications  with  individuals  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  concern- 
ing the  substance  of  agency  regulatory  ac- 
tivities under  review. 

SEC.  204.  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  REGULATORY  RE- 
VIEW INFORMATION. 

(a)  Public  access.— Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
available,  within  15  days  after  a  request  is 
made  in  any  form  to  the  Administrator  after 
publication  of  the  applicable  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  or  final  rule  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  copy  of— 

(1)  any  draft  of  such  proposed  or  final  rule 
or  other  draft  proposal  submitted  by  the 
agency  to  the  Administrator  for  review; 

(2)  any  regulatory  impact  or  other  analysis 
relating  to  such  rule  or  proposal  that  was 
submitted  by  the  agency  to  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

(3)  all  written  materials  (including  mate- 
rials transmitted  by  electronic  media)  that 
are  related  to  such  rule  or  proposal  submit- 
ted by  the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, or  any  designee  of  the  head  of 
an  agency,  or  the  General  Counsel  for  such 
agency; 

(4)  all  written  materials  (including  mate- 
rials transmitted  by  electronic  media)  that 
are  related  to  the  substance  of  any  regu- 
latory impact  or  other  analysis  relating  to 
such  rule  or  proposal  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Deputy  Administrator,  or 


designee  of  the  head  of  any  agency,  or  the 
General  Counsel  for  such  agency; 

(5)  all  written  materials  (including  mate- 
rials transmitted  by  electronic  media)  relat- 
ed to  such  rule  or  proposal  that  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, any  designee  of  the  head  of  an  agen- 
cy, or  the  General  Counsel  for  such  agency: 
and 

(6)  all  written  materials  received  by  the 
Administrator  (including  materials  trans- 
mitted by  electronic  media)  from  persons 
not  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  such  rule  or  proposal. 

(b)  Agency  Draft  Submissions.— Unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  available,  within  5  days 
after  a  request  is  made  in  any  form  to  the 
Administrator  after  publication  of  any  agen- 
cy or  Govemmentwide  regulatory  planning 
document  that  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, a  copy  of  any  agency  draft  sub- 
mission of  that  document  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c)  AvAiLABiLrrY  OF  MATERIALS.— Material 
made  available  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  for  review  in 
an  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs public  reading  room  during  normal 
business  hours.  The  Administrator  shall 
make  a  photocopying  machine  available  to 
the  public  to  permit  copying  of  such  mate- 
rial at  a  reasonable  cost.  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  requests  in  person  for  such 
material  shall  be  met  on  the  same  day  as  the 
request. 

(d)  Changes  in  Final  Rule.— For  each 
major  final  rule,  agencies  shall  provide  sub- 
stantive written  reasons  for  changes  made  to 
such  rule  between  the  time  of  its  submission 
to  the  Administrator  for  review  and  its  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register. 

SEC.  205.  TIME  LOnTS  FOR  REVIEW. 

(a)  Time  Limfts.- Within  60  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  draft  rule  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  review,  the  Administrator 
shall  conclude  review  of  the  draft  rule,  sus- 
pend its  review,  or  return  the  draft  rule  to 
the  agency  for  reconsideration.  The  Adminis- 
trator may,  for  good  reason,  extend  the  time 
for  review  for  an  additional  30  days.  Such 
time  periods  shall  begin  on  the  first  business 
day  after  receipt  of  the  submission  by  the 
Administrator. 

(b)  Review  by  President  or  the  OrncE  of 
Management  and  budget.— If  the  President. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
President  may  designate,  reviews  for  resolu- 
tion an  issue  arising  out  of  review  of  agency 
draft  rules  by  the  Administrator  the  applica- 
ble time  limits  described  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  extended,  although  any  such  issue 
shall  be  resolved  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

(c)  Extensions.— The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  rulemaking  agency  of  an  exten- 
sion beyond  60  days  and  place  such  notifica- 
tion in  its  public  reading  room.  The  rule- 
making agency  shall  publish  promptly  a  no- 
tice of  any  such  extension  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(d)  Suspension  of  Review.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  to  the  rulemaking  agen- 
cy specific  written  reasons  for  suspending  re- 
view of  a  draft  rule  or  for  returning  a  draft 
rule  to  the  agency  for  reconsideration,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  place  a  copy  of  the 
document  containing  such  reasons  in  its  pub- 
lic reading  room.  The  rulemaking  agency 
shall  publish  such  reasons  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(e)  Timely  Submission  for  Review.— Each 
agency  shall  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
duct its  rulemaking,   and   transmit  a  pro- 
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(3)  the  length  of  such  review; 

(4)  the  final  action  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  date  of  such  action;  and 

(5)  the  dates  of  any  extensions. 

(c)  Publication  of  List.— Within  10  work- 
ing days  of  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
each  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  all  draft  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  draft  final  rules  for  which 
the  Administrator  has  completed  review  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month. 

SEC.  200.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

No  regulatory  review  authority  exercised 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  construed  as 
displacing  an  agency's  statutory  rulemaking 
authority.  Such  review  is  intended  only  to 
improve  the  internal  management  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  review  shall  not 
create  any  right  or  benefit,  substantive  or 
procedural,  enforceable  at  law  by  a  party 
against  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  its 
officers  or  any  person. 

TITLE  III— MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
RECORDS 
SEC.  30L   BINDING   REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
PL^BLIC  RECORDS. 

(a)  Disposal  of  Records.— Section  3302  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "and 
binding  on  all  Federal  agencies"  after  "chap- 
ter"; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5),  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  before  such  newly  re- 
designated paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(1)  standards  for  Interpreting  the  defini- 
tion of  records  under  section  3301, 

"(2)  standards  for  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  and  proper  documenta- 
tion of  the  organization,  functions,  policies, 
decisions,  procedures  and  essential  trans- 
actions of  the  agency  for  incorporation  in 
recordkeeping  requirements  to  be  issued  by 
heads  of  agencies,". 

(b)  Establishment  of  Program  of  Man- 
agement.—Section  3102(3)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  3101-3107,  of  this  title  and  the  regula- 
tions" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3101- 
3107.  and  3301-3314,  of  this  title  and  the  regu- 
lations and  standards". 

(c)  Examination  of  Records  for  Histori- 
cal Preservation.— (1)  Section  2107  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "(a)" 
before  "When  it  appears";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2906  of  this  title  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Archivist  or  the 
designee  of  the  Archivist  may  inspect  or  ex- 
amine any  record  to  determine  if- 

"(1)  an  agency  is  in  compliance  with  the 
binding  guidelines  issued  by  the  Archivist; 
and 

"(2)  such  record  has  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  the  continued  preservation  by  the 
United  States  Government.". 

(2)  Section  2906  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"In  carrying  out  their  respective  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  chapter  and  under 
chapters  21,  31,  33,  and  35  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  the 
Archivist  (or  the  designee  of  either)  may  in- 
spect the  records  or  the  records  management 
practices  and  programs  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy for  the  purposes  of  rendering  rec- 
ommendations    for     the     improvement     of 


records  management  practices  and  pro- 
grams. The  Archivist  (or  a  designee)  may  in- 
spect the  records  of  any  Federal  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  records 
in  the  custody  of  the  agency  have  sufficient 
historical,  administrative,  legal,  research  or 
other  value  to  warrant  their  further  preser- 
vation by  the  Government."; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Archivist 
shall  promulgate  regulations  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President)  to — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  inspection  of  records, 
the  use  of  which  is  restricted  by  law;  and 

"(B)  provide  that  regulations  authorizing 
and  restricting  the  examination  and  use  of 
such  records  applicable  to  the  head  of  the 
custodial  agency  or  to  employees  of  that 
agency  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  Archivist  and  the  Administrator  and  to 
the  employees  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  respectivel.v.";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "and  in 
sections  2107  and  3303a  of  this  title"  after 
"subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3303a(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  2906  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Archivist 
shall  examine  the  lists  and  schedules  submit- 
ted under  section  3303.  and  the  Archivist  or 
the  designee  of  the  Archivist  may  examine 
any  record  on  such  lists  or  schedule.". 

SEC.  302.  ROUTINE  USES  OF  RECORDS  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Review  and  Report.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  review  of  routine  uses,  with 
respect  to  uniformity  and  consistency  with 
law  and  published  guidelines,  for  all  systems 
of  records  established  by  Federal  agencies  in 
accordance  with  section  552a  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code:  and 

(2)  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  describ- 
ing the  findings  of  that  review. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  Amendments.— Sub- 
section (r)  of  section  552a  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  Reports  on  Change  in  Records  Sys- 
tem. Matching  Program,  or  Routine  Use.— 
Each  agency  that  proposes  to  establish  or 
make  a  significant  change  in  a  system  of 
records,  a  matching  program,  or  a  routine 
use  shall  provide  adequate  advance  notice  of 
any  such  proposal  (in  duplicate)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.".* 


NEWARK'S  325TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  Newark, 
NJ,  on  it's  325th  birthday.  The  city  is 
planning  celebrations  throughout  this 
year  and  May  17-19  will  be  Founders 
Weekend.  This  weekend,  the  citizens  of 
Newark  will  be  celebrating  the  occa- 
sion with  exhibitions,  parades,  fes- 
tivals, and  neighborhood  cleanups. 

The  people  of  Newark  can  take  pride 
in  their  city's  traditions  and  history. 
When  the  Puritans  first  settled  there 
in  the  17th  century,  little  did  they 
know  they  were  breaking  ground  for 
one  of  America's  largest  cities.  Today, 
Newark  is  a  major  transportation  cen- 
ter with  an  international  airport  and 
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highways  leading  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  also  an  industrial 
and  commercial  city  as  many  compa- 
nies see  the  assets  of  working  in  New- 
ark. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  members  have  visited  Newark, 
but  if  they  did,  they  would  find  a  pic- 
turesque city  that  combines  historic 
buildings  with  modern  architecture. 
Many  of  the  older  buildings  have  been 
renovated  and  esthetic  projects  have 
made  the  city  a  beautiful  place.  Cul- 
tural arts  flourish  in  Newark  with 
Symphony  Hall  and  the  Newark  Mu- 
seum. Additionally.  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Essex  County  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and 
Seton  Law  School  are  all  respected  in- 
stitutions that  have  chosen  Newark  for 
their  location. 

I  commend  Mayor  Sharpe  James  and 
the  citizens  of  Newark  for  enriching 
the  city  with  their  pride.  I  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  and  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  a  wonderful  and  fes- 
tive Founders  Weekend.* 
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By   Mrs.   KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self,     Mr.      Dole,      and      Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  treat- 
ment   of  certain    rents   under   section 
2032A    to    lineal    descendents;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

VALUATION  OF  FAMILY  FARM  ESTATES 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
several  years  ago  Congress  decided 
family  farms  should  remain  in  the  fam- 
ily. Congress  did  not  want  those  who 
inherit  family  farms  to  lose  their  land 
because  of  inflated  land  prices  and 
speculation. 

Accordingly,  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  that  family  farms  could  be 
valued  at  their  income-producing  value 
as  opposed  to  their  open  market  value. 
At  the  time,  speculation  had  driven  the 
farm  prices  well  beyond  the  farm's  in- 
come-producing capability.  To  prevent 
abuse,  the  special-use  valuation  stat- 
ute provided  that  if  the  farm  was  con- 
verted to  a  nonfarm  use,  or  sold  out- 
side the  family  within  10  years  from 
the  date  of  the  valuation,  the  heirs 
would  be  retroactively  liable  for  estate 
taxes  on  the  farm's  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  parent's  or  grand- 
parent's death. 

This  antiabuse  provision  worked  well 
until  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
began  ruling  that  the  special-use  valu- 
ation was  not  satisfied  if  family  mem- 
bers cash  rented  the  land  to  other  fam- 
ily members. 

Many  families  engaged  in 
intrafamily  cash  rent  arrangements  be- 
lieving they  were  fully  complying  with 
the  special-use  valuation  requirement. 
You  can  imagine  a  family's  frustration 
and  dismay  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  began  assessing  them  for  retro- 
active estate  taxes  which,  when  cou- 


pled with  penalties  and  interest,  often 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  farm. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
eliminates  these  retroactive  assess- 
ments. It  provides  that  Intrafamily 
cash  rent  leases  between  direct  family 
members  satisfy  the  special-use  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  urgently 
needed.  Several  families  in  my  State 
risk  losing  their  farms  if  we  do  not 
enact  this  bill.  Congress  has  made  clear 
it  does  not  want  this  to  happen.  These 
farm  families  face  financial  ruin  be- 
cause of  a  tax  technicality  no  one  in 
Congress  intended.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  if  the  statute  designed  to  protect 
family  farms  is  Interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  results  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  confiscating  farms  from 
innocent  families  for  retroactive  taxes. 
It  is  my  hope  this  bill  can  be  enacted 
swiftly  so  that  these  farm  families  can 
but  this  matter  behind  them  and  get  on 
with  their  lives. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  family 
farms  are  the  heart  of  Kansas,  and  the 
heart  of  America.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  however.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  tax  laws  and  red  tape  are  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  these 
farms,  and  the  livelihood  of  the  men 
and  women  who  run  them. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  preserving  America's  family 
farms. 

Under  present  law,  when  the  owner  of 
a  farm  dies,  their  family  heirs  receive 
favorable  tax  treatment,  as  the  regula- 
tions allow  them  to  value  the  farm  es- 
tate on  an  actual  use  value.  Instead  of 
a  fair  market  value.  If  the  farm  is  sold 
or  not  used  as  a  farm  within  10  years, 
then  the  heirs  are  subject  to  an  In- 
creased estate  tax. 

The  reality  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  this  law  has  little  benefit  to  to- 
day's family  farms. 

Many  family  farms  operate  under  an 
arrangement  where  an  heir  will  lease 
their  land  to  their  children.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  tax  regulations  decree 
that  a  net  cash  lease  is  not  considered 
farm  use  unless  the  person  leasing  the 
land  Is  the  surviving  spouse.  In  the 
blurry  eyes  of  the  IRS,  when  the  heir 
happens  to  be  a  son  or  daughter  of  the 
farmowner,  then  the  property  ceases  to 
be  a  farm,  and  the  IRS  imposes  the 
higher  estate  tax. 

This  estate  tax  is  an  enormous  pen- 
alty to  pay  for  operating  a  family 
farm,  and  the  sad  fact  Is  that  It  fre- 
quently forces  the  sale  of  the  farm  to 
pay  the  taxes. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
remedies  the  situation  by  placing  lin- 
eal descendants  in  the  same  category 
as  the  surviving  spouse. 

The  unpredictability  of  Mother  Na- 
ture makes  family  farming  a  very 
tough  business.  With  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Uncle  Sam  can  ensure  the 


business  won't  become  any  tougher  be- 
cause of  unfair  tax  laws. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  arms 
suppliers  regime  to  limit  the  transfer 
of  armaments  to  nations  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

ARMS  SUPPLIERS  REGIME  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  topic 
I  plan  to  discuss  today  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  I  hope  that  he  finds  what  I  am 
about  to  propose  of  some  merit  because 
I  know  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
this  topic;  that  is,  arms  control  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Arms  Supplier  Regime  Act  of 
1991.  Shortly  after  I  speak,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas,  who  is 
the  primary  cosponsor  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  will  speak  to  this  act  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  focus — and  I  emphasize 
"focus"  the  Bush  administration  on  an 
urgent  problem  for  which  no  policy  has 
yet  been  articulated:  Controlling  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  arms 
proliferation  to  the  Middle  East.  That 
is  what  we  are  dealing  with  today,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  myself,  and  oth- 
ers. I  know  it  has  been  of  great  interest 
to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  plain- 
ly and,  I  believe,  sadly  evident.  Over 
the  past  9  months,  events  of  enormous 
consequence  have  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  events  that  give  rise  to  hope 
for  a  new  order  in  the  world  and  in  this 
critically  importation  region.  Yet 
today,  as  we  look  to  the  Middle  East  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait, we  see  a  headlong  rush  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  ante. 

In  Iraq,  the  government  of  Saddam 
Hussein  remains  in  power;  in  Syria,  the 
government  of  Hafez  Assad,  a  man  who 
has  never  been  thought  of  as  a  very 
positive  force  in  the  region,  remains 
militarily  strong  and  as  intransigent 
toward  Israel  as  it  ever  was  before  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  Egypt,  dissat- 
isfied with  progress  toward  a  new  secu- 
rity order,  is  removing  its  forces  from 
the  gulf  region;  and  the  governments  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  other  sheik- 
doms appear  to  be  reverting  to  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  of  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bush  administration 
also  appears  to  be  reverting  to  policies 
of  the  past,  policies  focused  almost  ex- 
clusively on  arming  our  friends  and  al- 
lies in  the  region,  policies,  that  is,  of 
arms  competition  rather  than  of  arms 
control. 

We  do  see  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  the  administration  may  soon  an- 
nounce a  Middle  East  arms  plan  that 
would  depend  for  its  success  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  nations  in  the  Middle 
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bility in  the  past,  and  yet  these  more 
sophisticated  unconventional  arms  are 
now  being  sought.  This  uncontrolled 
spending  constitutes  a  tragic  and  de- 
bilitating diversion  of  the  region's  re- 
sources, making  economic  progress  and 
prosperity  ever  more  difficult. 

But  this  situation  is  not  new,  Mr. 
President.  The  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  can  develop  a  new  re- 
sponse. We  seem  not  to  learn.  We  seem 
not  to  learn  from  the  past.  Can  we  de- 
velop a  new  response  to  what  we  know 
will  be  the  consequence  for  the  world 
and  for  the  region  if  these  unconven- 
tional and  new  conventional  weapons 
are  acquired? 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  tries  to  answer  that  question  in 
an  affirmative  way  by  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  two  critical  steps. 

The  first  step  that  this  legislation 
will  require  is  for  the  administration 
to  develop  a  plan  for  Mideast  arms  con- 
trol focused  on  the  supplier  nations, 
the  places  from  which  the  sophisti- 
cated weapons  could  come  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  second  thing  this  legislation 
does  is  to  require  the  administration  to 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  convene 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
order  to  establish  a  regime  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  unconventional  weap- 
ons and  control  the  flow  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Is  such  an  arms  control  regime  pos- 
sible? No  one  who  has  observed  the 
slow,  incremental  nature  of  East-West 
arms  talks  can  be  unaware  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties  in  such  an  effort. 
But  we  do  have  grounds  for  cautious 
optimism.  For  the  fact  is,  supply-side 
arms  control  has  a  record  of  substan- 
tial achievement. 

The  most  important  supply  side- 
agreement  is  the  1968  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  which  by  all  ac- 
counts has  had  a  real  impact  on  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Some  would 
suggest  that  nuclear  weapons  have 
spread  anyway.  That  is  true.  But  can 
you  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
had  there  not  been  in  place  since  1968  a 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty? 

We  also  have  a  comparable  success  in 
COCOM,  through  which  the  Western  al- 
liance has  limited  transfers  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  to  what  was  then 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Some  will  worry  that  an  arms  sup- 
plier regime  could  limit  transfers  to 
our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Middle 
East.  And,  to  be  sure,  it  would — but  for 
a  sound  purpose.  For  the  objective  is  to 
enhance  the  security  of  our  friends  and 
allies  by  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  balance  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  expenditure  and  armament. 

The  Israeli  Government  apparently 
recognizes  this  opportunity.  Defense 
Minister  Arens  has  explicitly  urged 
that  the  United  States  spearhead  an  ef- 


fort to  shut  off  the  arms  flow  to  the 
Middle  East,  including  Israel  itself.  If 
the  Israelis,  whose  very  survival  is  at 
issue,  can  see  the  benefit  in  this  at- 
tempt, why  can  we  not  see  the  benefit 
in  attempting  such  a  regime? 

We  can  only  test  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  regime  by  making  a  strong, 
well-coordinated  effort  to  bring  the 
concept  to  fruition. 

What  we  know  already,  however.  Is 
that  all  of  the  key  supplier  nations  in 
Europe — the  Soviet  Union,  Germany, 
France,  and  Britain — which  account  for 
some  80  percent  of  the  arms  delivered 
to  the  Middle  East,  have  stated  their 
readiness  to  participate  in  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  scale  back  the  level  of  arms 
transfers.  We  should  challenge  them  by 
formally  proposing  to  turn  rhetoric 
into  reality. 

Clearly,  one  country  will  be  problem- 
atic. This  "wild  card"  is  China.  As  an 
irresponsible  purveyor  of  weapons, 
China  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rogue  ele- 
phant in  the  community  of  nations. 
The  leadership  in  Beijing  has  appar- 
ently decided  to  pursue  arms  sales,  in- 
cluding technologies  needed  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  with  a  total 
focus  on  earning  hard  currency  and 
with  no  regard  for  the  international 
consequences. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to 
China,  in  my  view,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  shown  a  sizable  blind  spot. 
But,  as  I  have  emphasized  repeatedly, 
we  have  all  the  leverage  we  need — if  we 
choose  to  use  it — to  ensure  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  undermine  any  arms 
suppliers  cartel  that  we  can  create. 

That  leverage  consists  of  three  let- 
ters: M-F-N.  China  receives  a  great 
deal  more  in  hard  currency  from  trade 
with  the  United  States  than  it  does 
from  arms  sales  to  the  Third  World. 
The  Chinese  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  this  year  is  expected  to 
reach  $15  billion — I  repeat,  $15  billion. 
Thus,  if  the  Chinese  Government  is  in- 
terested in  hard  currency,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  present  the  Chinese  with  a 
simple  calculation  of  self-interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  grulf  war,  the  adminis- 
tration made  several  encouraging 
statements  about  Mideast  arms  con- 
trol. President  Bush  expressed  hope 
that  out  of  the  war  would  come  "less 
proliferation  of  all  different  types  of 
weapons,  not  just  unconventional 
weapons."  Appearing  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Secretary 
Baker  laid  out  an  ambitious  Middle 
East  arms  control  agenda,  including 
limits  and  controls  on  advanced  con- 
ventional arms. 

But  since  then,  Mr.  President,  as  you 
well  know,  the  administration  has  re- 
treated from  these  bold  declarations. 
Top  officials  now  say  we  should  not  be 
overambitious  and  that  defense  co- 
operation must  be  given  precedence 
over  arms  control.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Cheney  expressly  downplays  the 
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possibility  of  Middle  East  arms  con- 
trol, emphasizing  instead  the  need  for 
arms  sales  to  strengthen  the  Gulf 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the 
goal  of  enhancing  security  of  friendly 
nations  in  the  Middle  East,  particu- 
larly Israel.  But  the  administration 
seems  unable  to  grasp  that  an  arms 
suppliers  cartel  can  do  just  that  and  to 
it  better. 

It  would  appear  that  administration 
policy  has  become  mired  in  a  classic 
battle  between  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  State  Department.  As  a  result, 
we  have  policy  gridlock.  In  this  case, 
policy  gridlock  means  more  arms  sales 
and  business  as  usual — and  talk  of  a 
treaty  regime  based  on  a  change  in 
human  nature  itself. 

Mr.  President,  some  in  Congress  now 
propose  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
American  arms  sales  to  the  Middle 
East.  Although  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  goals  of  such  an  approach,  I  find  it 
unrealistic  given  the  administration's 
current  reluctance  to  promote  supply- 
side  Middle  East  arms  control  of  any 
kind.  Equally  important,  I  fear  that 
other  key  nations  would  not  recip- 
rocate if  we  were  to  stop  unilaterally. 

Instead,  I  believe  this  legislation 
strikes  the  right  balance  between  a 
imilateral  cutoff  and  no  action  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  attack  this 
bill  as  micromanagement — but  only 
those  who  say  the  same  whenever  the 
Congress  attempts  to  do  anything  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy.  We  hear 
about  micromanagement,  no  matter 
what  we  do.  When  we  wanted  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  war,  we  were 
told  it  was  micromanagement.  So  any 
time  the  Congress  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing relating  to  foreign  policy,  it  is 
labeled  micromanagement.  This  bill  is 
not  micromanagement;  I  repeat,  it  is 
not  micromanagement  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  Arms  Supplier  Regime  Act  of 
1991 — cosponsored  by  Senators  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mitchell,  and  others  who  will 
soon  join — is,  in  fact,  a  classic  legisla- 
tive mandate:  Setting  broad  goals  and 
calling  for  the  administration  to  advise 
the  appropriate  means  of  achieving 
those  goals. 

These  broad  goals  are,  very  briefly, 
Mr.  President,  first,  to  halt  the  pro- 
liferation of  unconventional  weapons 
to  the  Middle  East;  and,  second,  to  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  advanced  con- 
ventional arms  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  administration  can  decide 
whether  additional  nations— beyond 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
China  should  attend  a  suppliers'  con- 
ference. 

The  administration  can  decide 
whether  these  broad  goals  can  be  best 
implemented  through  formal  agree- 
ments or  informal  arrangements,  or 
even  handshakes. 


The  administration  can  decide 
whether  to  base  the  new  regime  on  ex- 
isting export  controls  or  whether  to 
create  a  whole  new  system. 

The  administration  can  decide  how 
to  institute  better  information-sharing 
practices  among  the  supplier  nations. 
The  administration  can  decide  which 
advanced  conventional  arms  are  to  be 
banned  and  which  are  to  be  controlled 
and  which  need  oversight. 

That  is  not  micromanagement.  We 
are  setting  two  broad  goals:  Cut  off  the 
unconventional  weapons  into  the  area 
and  sharply  limit  the  spread  of  sophis- 
ticated conventional  weapons  into  the 
area. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  that  the 
goal  of  such  a  regime  would  be  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  friendly  countries 
in  the  region.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
gime is  not  to  withhold  weapons  that 
our  friends  need.  It  is,  rather,  to  reduce 
their  need  for  such  weapons. 

We  do  have  binding  language  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  President.  K  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  devise  a  plan  for  Middle 
East  arms  control,  if  it  refuses  to  make 
a  good  faith  effort  to  convene  a  sup- 
plier nations  conference,  then  the  U.S. 
arms  sales  program  to  the  Middle  East 
will  be  terminated.  K  the  administra- 
tion takes  these  two  steps,  it  will  sat- 
isfy the  requirement  in  the  bill.  If  it  re- 
fuses, we  will  know  that  it  is  not  seri- 
ous about  Mideast  arms  control.  In 
that  event  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
Congress  to  allow  a  return  to  business 
as  usual. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  Bush 
administration  displayed  admirable 
leadership  in  building  a  coalition  for 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  Now  it  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  display  equal 
skill  in  building  a  coalition  to  secure 
long-term  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  By 
building  that  coalition  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  form  of  an  effective  arms 
suppliers'  cartel.  President  Bush  can 
preempt  the  need  to  build  another  war 
coalition  later. 

Throughout  history,  producers  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  have  created  cartels 
to  limit  supplies  so  as  to  increase  prof- 
it. No  example  is  more  obvious  than 
OPEC,  led  by  the  principal  exporters  of 
the  Middle  East.  What  I  am  proposing 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  the  creation  of 
a  cartel  with  a  very  different  purpose: 
A  benign  cartel,  through  which  the 
governments  of  the  arms-producing  na- 
tions act  together  to  limit  supplies, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  but,  in- 
deed, for  the  precise  purpose  of  fore- 
going profit  in  order  to  build  peace  and 
stability  in  that  region,  a  peace  and 
stability  that  for  decades  has  been 
missing. 

We  cannot  alter  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  President.  The  current  rush 
to  restore  the  status  quo  in  the  region 
is  ample  demonstration  of  that.  But 
what  we  can  do  is  limit  the  means  of 
conflict. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration and  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
acting  toward  that  goal:  Limiting  the 
means  of  conflict. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
with  my  colleague  from  Delaware,  Sen- 
ator BiDEN,  who  has  long  been  an  arms 
control  leader  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Is  this  fanciful  thinking?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so,  Mr.  President.  As  Senator 
BiDEN  asked,  can  we  develop  a  new  re- 
sponse? Yes;  I  believe  that  we  can.  And 
we  certainly  must  give  it  a  try. 

Since  the  end  of  the  gulf  war,  many 
have  believed  that  the  United  States 
must  play  a  leadership  role  in  building 
the  peace,  just  as  it  did  in  fighting  the 
war.  In  this  regard,  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  meet 
this  formidable  challenge.  The  Presi- 
dent's commitment,  announced  yester- 
day, to  destroy  all  of  our  chemical 
weapon  capability  is  an  important  part 
of  this  process. 

As  we  all  know,  the  issues  that  divide 
the  Middle  East  and  make  it  such  a 
volatile  region  have  a  long  history  and 
are  deeply  felt  among  the  parties.  The 
rivalries  are  complex  and  the  solutions 
are  elusive. 

But,  history  is  laden  with  opportimi- 
ties,  some  missed  and  some  utilized.  I 
believe  that  the  coalition  victory  in 
the  gulf  war  has  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  on  these  very  dif- 
ficult problems,  and  we  must  seize  the 
moment  in  order  to  build  a  framework 
for  peace. 

One  of  the  important  lessons  from 
the  war  is  that  we  must  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  stop  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to 
control  the  spread  of  conventional 
weapons.  The  euphoria  of  victory  must 
not  cloud  the  very  real  threat  that 
these  weapons  pose  to  the  region  and 
all  who  have  a  stake  in  its  stability. 

Our  victory  should  and  must  give  us 
pause  so  that  we  can  step  back  and  put 
in  place  a  meaningful  approach  to 
weapons  control  in  the  region. 

Many  of  the  Middle  East  countries 
possess  or  are  seeking  to  possess  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  The  Middle 
East  is  the  world's  principal  market  for 
arms  and  military  equipment.  In  1988, 
the  region  accounted  for  31  percent  of 
the  worldwide  total  in  arms  sales,  or 
about  $15  billion.  That  year,  Iraq  alone 
accounted  for  some  $4.6  billion  of  those 
purchases.  Eight  of  the  18  countries 
that  spent  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  defense  in  1988  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Middle  East.  And,  most  of 
the  conventional  arms  were  provided 
by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council— the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
France,  and  Britain. 

Today,  we  are  urging  the  President 
to  add  to  his  post-war  agenda  the  es- 
tablishment  of  an   arms   supplier  re- 
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S.  1047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ican in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4105  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding'  a  new  paragraph 
(10)  as  follows: 

"(10)  Social  Worker.— Hold  a  master's  de- 
gree in  social  work  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity approved  by  the  Secretary  and,  where 
the  law  of  the  State  of  employment  so  re- 
quires, be  licensed,  certified  or  registered  as 
a  social  worker,  except  that  to  allow  comple- 
tion of  requirements  for  such  licensure,  cer- 
tification or  registration,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years." 

Sec  2.  This  amendment  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  employed  as  a  social  worker  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  May  3. 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  require,  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment,  licensure, 
certification  or  registration  of  social  work- 
ers appointed  in  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs."  with  the  request  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  favorable 
consideration.  This  draft  bill  would  establish 
in  statute  the  qualification  of  licensure,  reg- 
istration or  certification  in  order  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  social  worker  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA). 

The  draft  bill  reflects  the  improving  for- 
mal standards  for  admission  to  the  practice 
of  social  work  in  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently. 48  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands regulate  the  practice  of  social  work 
through  licensure,  certification  or  registra- 
tion. The  remaining  States  have  some  form 
of  licensure  requirement  or  regulation  under 
consideration.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, as  part  of  its  licensure  and  credentialing 
standards  published  in  January  1986.  estab- 
lished licensure  as  a  basic  requirement  for 
social  workers  employed  by  that  agency. 

Further,  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals  (JCAH),  in  its  hospital 
accreditation  manual  designates  as  a  "key 
factor"  in  the  accreditation  decision  process, 
current  licensure,  registration  or  certifi- 
cation of  social  workers  as  legally  required. 
The  JCAH  accreditation  manual  also  consid- 
ers professional  licensure  in  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  granting  clinical  privi- 
leges, a  function  of  professional  social  work- 
ers in  the  delivery  of  care  to  veterans  in  all 
VA  medical  centers. 

Moreover,  third  party  payers  for  health 
care  (Medicare.  Medicaid,  private  Insurance 
etc.)  require  that  the  care  for  which  payment 
is  to  be  made  be  provided  by  individuals  with 
appropriate  credentials.  CHAMPUS  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Program 
have  used  licensure,  except  in  areas  which  do 
not  regulate  social  work,  as  the  basis  for 
identifying  minimal  clinical  practice  stand- 
ards for  social  workers  participating  in  these 
programs. 

Thus,  some  form  of  social  work  licensure  is 
fast  becoming  the  universal  standard  for  so- 
cial work  practice  in  health  and  mental 
health  activities  through  the  nation.  The  VA 
mission  of  providing  quality  medical  care  to 
veterans  dictates  that  qualifications  for  so- 


cial workers  in  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  be  no  less  stringent  that  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  health  care  community  gen- 
erally. 

Requiring  newly  hired  social  workers  in 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  facilities  to 
be  licensed  would  help  assure  the  continued 
quality  of  care  provided  by  the  VA  health- 
care system  by  requiring  that  social  workers 
employed  to  care  for  veterans  meet  ethical 
and  qualification  standards  at  least  as  high 
as  those  for  social  workers  working  with  the 
general  population. 

The  draft  bill  would  apply,  prospectively, 
to  social  worker  applicants  hired  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment,  and  would 
not  affect  individual  social  workers  pres- 
ently employed  at  the  VA.  It  would  not  re- 
quire licensure,  certification  or  registration 
for  appointment  to  positions  in  VA  facilities 
in  States  that  do  not  regulate  social  work- 
ers. The  draft  bill  would  provide  for  a  three- 
year  period  of  waiver  for  completion  of  the 
licensure,  registration  or  certification  re- 
quirement. The  waiver  provision  is  included 
to  allow  for  completion  of  licensure,  reg- 
istration or  certification  requirements  after 
graduation,  upon  transfer,  or  after  enact- 
ment of,  or  revision  to,  social  worker  regula- 
tions in  an  Individual  State. 

There  are  no  costs  or  savings  during  FYs 
1991-1995  resulting  from  enacting  this  draft 
bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Analysis  of  Draft  Bill 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  establish 
that  persons  appointed  as  social  workers  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  States 
where  the  practice  of  social  work  requires 
such  a  credential,  be  licensed,  certified  or 
registered.  The  draft  bill  also  includes  the 
requirement  of  a  master's  degree  in  Social 
Work.  The  draft  bill  provides  for  a  waiver  pe- 
riod to  allow  new  graduates  or  transferred 
employees  to  meet  the  specific  State  regu- 
latory requirements. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  add  a  new 
paragraph  (a)(10)  to  section  4105  of  title  38. 
which  would  make  a  matter  of  statute  the 
educational  and  licensure  qualifications  of 
social  worker  appointees.  The  new  paragraph 
would  set  out,  consistent  with  the  positions 
already  covered  in  section  4105,  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  social  worker  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration.  For 
parallelism  with  the  current  qualifications 
in  section  4105(a)  for  appointing  psycholo- 
gists, the  draft  bill  also  includes  language 
addressing  the  current  educational  require- 
ments for  social  workers. 

Currently,  regulation  of  social  work  prac- 
tice is  determined  by  the  individual  State, 
and  States  have  varying  requirements  for  a 
social  worker  to  register,  become  certified  or 
obtain  a  license  to  practice  in  the  State.  The 
draft  bill  would  thus  allow  appointment  as  a 
social  worker  based  on  the  form  (license,  cer- 
tification or  registration)  of  regulation  used 
In  the  individual  State. 

In  addition,  each  State  has  varying  re- 
quirements before  it  will  issue  the  licensure, 
certification  or  registration.  For  example, 
under  State  social  worker  clinical  practice 
regulatory  requirements  in  Virginia  and 
Florida,  a  Social  worker  must  obtain  experi- 
ence credit  or  work  in  a  social  work  setting 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  social  worker  for 
three  years  before  obtaining  the  State  li- 
cense. The  draft  bill  would  allow  a  waiver  pe- 
riod of  up  to  three  years  to  allow  a  graduate 
or  transferred  employee  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual State  requirement.  The  three  year  waiv- 
er authority  is  sufficiently  long  to  accommo- 
date even  those  States  with  three-year  prac- 
tice requirements  before  licensure,  given 
that  current  administratively  imposed  licen- 
sure requirements  for  social  workers  include 
an  internship  which  is  countable  in  those 
States. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  establishes  that 
the  draft  bill  would  have  prospective  applica- 
tion, requiring  licensure,  certification  or 
registration  of  applicants  for  employment 
who  would  be  hired  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendment.  Social  workers  currently 
employed  would  not  be  required  to  obtain  li- 
censure, certification  or  registration,  even 
after  being  transferred  or  promoted  to  a 
State  that  requires  licensure,  certification 
or  registration. 

It  is  anticipated  the  draft  bill  would  not 
cover  FYs  1991-1995,  provide  savings  or  incur 
costs.  It  is  anticipated  implementation  of 
the  draft  bill  would  not  result  In  any  out- 
lays.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Environmental  Edu- 
cation  Center;    to   the   Committee   on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION  CENTER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  S.  1048,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Environmental 
Education  Center.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  to  create  a  facility  that 
will  educate  generations  of  Americans 
on  the  benefits  of  environmental 
awareness  as  well  as  the  natural  value 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  Min- 
nesota is  famous  for  its  rolling  mead- 
ows and  north  woods.  Winona,  MN,  the 
site  of  the  center,  is  an  extraordinarily 
unique  area.  Directly  off  1-90,  Winona 
is  distinctive  in  its  geology,  hydrology, 
and  its  beautiful  scenery  all  of  which 
make  it  a  beautiful  spot  for  this  facil- 
ity. 

Thankfully  Mr.  President,  our  soci- 
ety is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live  and  the  need  to 
protect  it.  For  that  reason,  I  am  ex- 
cited about  this  facility.  It  will  house 
an  environmental  education  center 
that  will  function  first  as  a  learning 
tool  for  schoolchildren  as  well  as 
adults.  Second,  it  will  serve  as  an 
interpretation  area  depicting  the  en- 
vironmental issues  related  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  President,  the  local  support  for 
this  center  has  been  outstanding.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  already  allo- 
cated funds  for  preliminary  studies 
that  determined  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  center.  Additionally,  my  State  has 
allocated  $600,000  to  be  used  as  a  match 
for  moneys  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. Furthermore,  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Winona  has  generously  deeded 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
property  on  which  the  facility  would  be 
built.  The  city  of  Winona  has  also 
promised  a  local  commitment,  to  date, 
of  $75,000.  Mr.  President,  if  local  and 
statewide  interest  is  any  barometer  by 
which  to  measure  the  worthiness  of  a 
project,  this  one  is  very  deserving  in- 
deed. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  personally  met  with 
John  Turner,  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  discuss 
this  project.  Although  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  under  obvious  fiscal 
construction,  he  expressed  an  interest 
in  this  project  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  this 
project  are  clear.  The  more  we  know 
about  our  environment  and  our  natural 
resources,  the  more  important  they  be- 
come to  us.  Construction  of  this  center 
will  help  shape  attitudes  and  build  a 
commitment  of  respecting  the  environ- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  by  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  we 
can  soon  see  this  authorization 
passed.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Simon.     Mr. 

Cranston,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  hospitals  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  emergency  department 
visits  resulting  from  drug-related 
abuse  and  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY  DEPARTMENT 
UNCOMPENSATED  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional drug  epidemic  has  taken  a  dev- 
astating toll  on  many  of  our  Nation's 
hospitals.  The  continuing  increase  in 
illicit  drug  use  and  its  associated  vio- 
lence coupled  with  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  lack  health  insurance 
have  combined  to  threaten  the  health 
care  system  in  many  of  our  cities.  The 
grrowing  distress  hits  hardest  the  hos- 
pital emergency  departments  and  is.  at 
least  indirectly,  adversely  affecting  the 
availability  of  health  care  for  all  our 
citizens.  I've  been  visiting  hospitals 
and  talking  to  hospital  administrators, 
physicians,  and  nurses  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  about  this  problem. 
Bronson  Methodist  Hospital.  Butters- 
worth  Hospital.  Hurley  Medical  Center, 
Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Mount  Carmel 
Hospital,  St.  John  Hospital,  and  De- 
troit Receiving  Hospital,  to  name  a 
few,  all  are  experiencing  increased 
emergency  room  visits  due  to  drug-re- 
lated illness  and  violence.  I  have  also 
studied  this  problem  nationwide.  It  is 
clear  that  the  situation  demands  our 
attention  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion,   along   with   Senator   Moynihan, 


Senator  Simon,  Senator  Cranston,  and 
Senator  Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  hos- 
pitals that  have  incurred  substantial 
uncompensated  costs  in  providing 
emergency  department  services  in 
areas  with  a  significant  incidence  of 
illness  and  violence  arising  from  the 
use  of  illicit  drugs,  and  that  serve  a  pa- 
tient population  that  includes  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  patients  who  are  treat- 
ed for  drug  abuse  or  illness  resulting 
from  drug-related  violent  crimes. 
Under  the  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  be 
required  to  make  grants  to  eligible 
hospitals  to  assist  in  paying  for  the  un- 
compensated costs  of  providing  such 
services. 

Mr.  President,  hospitals  nationwide 
report  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
drug  abuse-related  emergency  cases.  In 
its  first  comprehensive  survey  of  hos- 
pital emergency  departments  across 
the  United  States,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Emergency  Physicians  found  in- 
creased emergency  room  visits  in  41 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 
An  article  in  the  July  23,  1990  issue  of 
Medical  Economics  summarized  the 
grave  problem  with  which  we  are  faced: 
"*  *  *  drug  abuse  and  its  associated  vi- 
olence *  *  *  paired  with  dwindling  re- 
sources is  causing  nightmarish  logjams 
in  emergency  rooms  nationwide — in 
small  cities  as  well  as  big  ones  *  *  * 
and  even  rural  areas.  And  the  situation 
promises  to  get  worse." 

At  Philadelphia's  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center,  three-quarters  of  those 
screened  at  the  trauma  center  tested 
positive  for  illegal  or  prescription 
drugs.  Dr.  R.  Jackson  Allison  Jr.  of 
Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Greenville.  NC,  says,  "it  is  not  only 
inner  cities  that  suffer.  Drug  pushers 
realize  rural  America  is  an  easy  mark. 
It  is  overwhelming  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  a  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, has  released  data  from  the  Drug 
Abuse  Warning  Network  [DAWN]  which 
indicate  a  continuing  increase  in  drug- 
related  emergency  room  visits  in  770 
hospital  emergency  departments  lo- 
cated primarily  in  21  metropolitan 
areas.  They  include:  Atlanta.  Balti- 
more. Boston.  Buffalo.  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Denver.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles.  Miami, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Newark,  Philadelphia.  Phoenix.  St. 
Louis.  San  Diego.  San  Francisco,  Se- 
attle, and  Washington.  DC. 

In  a  January  1990  paper  presented  by 
Dennis  Andrulis,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Public  Health  and  Hospital  In- 
stitute before  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  Health  Committee,  the  crisis 
was  made  clear.  Andrulis  said,  in  part: 

Hospital  emergency  rooms  are  frequently 
the  first  treatment  center  to  be  over- 
whelmed. Our  national  survey  of  emergency 
and  trauma  care  found  that  our  cities  public 
hospitals  experienced  crowding  for  16  days 
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showed  the  incidence  of  substance 
abuse  among  those  patients  who  re- 
ceived a  single  followup  trauma  admis- 
sion was  60  percent.  The  incidence  of 
substance  abuse  in  the  patients  admit- 
ted between  two  and  five  times  to  the 
emergency  centers  was  67  percent.  In 
patients  with  five  or  more  traxmia  inci- 
dents, the  incidence  of  substance  abuse 
was  100  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today,  which  authorizes 
funding  levels  of  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  S225  million  for  fiscal  year 

1993,  and  $250  million  for  fiscal   year 

1994,  will  not  solve  the  problems  our 
hospitals  are  facing,  but  it  certainly 
would  help.  These  emergency  depart- 
ments and  trauma  centers  are  on  the 
frontline  of  the  war  on  drugs.  We  can- 
not ignore  the  economic  pressures  they 
are  experiencing  without  risking  the 
quality  of  health  care  they  provide  to 
all  the  residents  of  the  community 
they  seek  to  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hospital 
Emergency  Department  Uncompensated 
Care  Act". 

SEC.  2.  HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY  DEPARTMENT 
GRANTS. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  330  (42  U.S.C.  254c) 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  330A.  GRANTS  FOR  UNCOMPENSATED 
COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY 
DEPARTMENTS  OPERATING  IN 
AREAS  IMPACTED  BY  DRUG-RELAT- 
ED ILLNESS  AND  VIOLENCE. 

"(a)  DEFiNrriON.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'hospital'  includes  a  State 
or  local  public  hospital,  a  private  profit  hos- 
pital, a  private  nonprofit  hospital,  a  general 
or  special  hospital,  and  any  other  type  of 
hospital  (excluding  a  hospital  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment), and  any  related  facilities. 

"(b)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  eligible  hospitals  to  assist 
the  hospitals  in  paying  for  the  uncompen- 
sated costs  of  providing  emergency  depart- 
ment services. 

"(c)  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  subsection  (b).  a  hospital  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  subsection. 

"(d)  ELiGiBiLrrv.- Hospitals  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
hospitals  in  urban  or  rural  areas  that  have 
emergency  departments  that— 

"(1)  have  incurred  substantial  uncomjjen- 
sated  costs  in  providing  emergency  depart- 
ment services  in  areas  with  a  significant  in- 
cidence of  illness  and  violence  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  drugs:  and 

"(2)  serve,  during  the  period  of  the  grant,  a 
patient  population  that  includes  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  patients  who  are  treated  for 


drug  abuse  or  wounds  resulting  from  drug-re- 
lated violent  crimes. 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Duration  of  Sup- 
port.—The  period  during  which  a  hospital 
receives  payments  under  subsection  (b)  may 
not  exceed  3  fiscal  years,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement  and 
authorize  a  hospital  to  receive  such  pay- 
ments for  1  additional  year. 

"(f)  Regulation.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(g)    AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $225,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  $250,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  ".• 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  allow  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  to  accept  vol- 
untary services  and  gifts  and  bequests, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  SERVICES  AND 
GIFTS  BY  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  VETERANS  AP- 
PEALS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  today  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, S.  1050,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  to  accept 
voluntary  services  and  gifts  and  be- 
quests, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  proposed  this  legislation  in  a 
letter  dated  April  18,  1991,  to  me  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration  or  court-proposed 
draft  legislation  that  would  be  referred 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to  support  or 
oppose  the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  April  18,  1991,  transmittal  let- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  SERV- 
ICES AND  GIFTS  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COURT  OF  VETERANS  AP- 
PEALS. 

Section  7281  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(i)  The  Court  may  accept  and  utilize  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  (gratuitous)  serv- 
ices, including  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3102(b)  of  title  5  and  may  accept,  hold, 
administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and  bequests  of 
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personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Court.  Gifts 
or  bequests  of  money  to  the  Court  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury.". 

Court  of  veterans  Appeals, 
Washington.  DC,  April  18, 1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  currently 
pending  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (H.R.  153)  to 
make  technical  amendments  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Judicial  Review  Act.  Based  in  part  on 
the  Court's  proposals  of  June  13  and  19  and 
October  3,  1990,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  20. 
1991. 

There  is  an  additional  Court-related  mat- 
ter which  needs  to  be  addressed  by  legrisla- 
tion,  and  I  solicit  your  support  for  enact- 
ment of  the  following  amendment  to  title  38. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  SERVICES 

The  Court  requests  that  Section  4081  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsection  (i): 

"The  Court  may  accept  and  utilize  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  (gratuitous)  serv- 
ices, including  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3102(b)  of  title  5;  and  may  accept,  hold, 
administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and  bequests  of 
personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Court,  but 
gifts  or  bequests  of  money  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury." 

This  change  adopts  the  language  of  section 
604(a)(17)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
which  grrants  similar  authority,  on  behalf  of 
Article  ni  courts,  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposed  change  will 
permit  this  Court,  in  cooperation  with  edu- 
cational institutions,  to  establish  unpaid 
student  intern  programs  similar  to  those  op- 
erated by  other  federal  courts.  After  having 
been  approached  by  law  schools,  we  have 
noted  that  the  Court  Is  not  covered  by  any 
exception  to  the  statutory  limitation  on  vol- 
untary services  contained  in  section  1342  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed  change  an- 
ticipates the  likelihood  that  gifts  or  be- 
quests, particularly  of  books  or  works  of  art, 
will  be  made  to  this  Court  as  they  have  to 
other  courts. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  continued  sup- 
port and  encouragement  you  and  your  staff 
have  given  the  Court  during  its  formative  pe- 
riod. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  Q.  Nebeker, 

Chief  Judge.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Danforth, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1979  to  improve  pipeline  safety,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

PIPELINE  SAFETY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
since  September  1988,  there  have  been 
several  serious  pipeline  accidents  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  Similarities  be- 
tween some  of  the  accidents  indicate 
that  certain  kinds  of  pipeline  need 
more  attention  so  potential  dangers 
can  be  avoided.   The   Pipeline   Safety 


Improvement  Act  of  1991  that  Senator 
Bond  and  I  are  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  better  ensure  the  safety  of 
people,  poverty,  and  the  environment 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Pipeline  accidents  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  have  involved  three  kinds  of 
pipeline  as  follows: 

NATURAL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  LINES 

Three  accidents  involving  such  lines 
caused  explosions  that  destroyed  three 
homes.  As  a  result,  two  people  were 
killed  in  Oak __  Grove,  MO;  one  person 
was  killed  and  five  were  injured  in 
Kansas  City,  MO;  and  four  people  were 
injured  in  Overland  Park,  KS. 

CAST  IRON  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINES 

In  one  of  a  half  dozen  accidents  in- 
volving cast  iron  pipelines,  natural  gas 
escaping  from  a  damaged  main  in  Kan- 
sas City,  MO.  ignited,  causing  one 
minor  injury.  In  another,  an  explosion 
destroyed  a  home  in  Topeka,  KS,  kill- 
ing one  person  and  injuring  two  others. 

OLDER  OIL  PIPELINES 

One  of  the  ruptures  occurred  in 
Maries  County,  dumping  over  850,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil  into  the  Gasconade 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  other  occurred 
near  Ethel,  MO,  dumping  over  100,000 
gallons  of  oil  in  a  farmer's  field  next  to 
Turkey  Creek,  which  leads  into  the 
Chariton  River. 

The  accidents  cited  were  investigated 
by  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
[DOT]  and  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  [NTSB].  In  addition,  the 
Maries  County  pipeline  spill  also  was 
studied  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  [NIST].  The 
Pipeline  Safety  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  responds  directly  to  the  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  these 
agencies. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  following: 

First,  protection  of  the  environment 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
pipeline  safety. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  scenic 
Gasconade  River  after  the  Maries 
County  spill  has  exceeded  $15  million. 
Restoring  the  Chariton  River  and  adja- 
cent farmland  likely  will  cost  over  $4.4 
million.  However,  cleanup  can  never 
restore  the  environment  to  its  original 
pristine  state. 

Currently,  the  Secretary  has  specific 
responsibility  for  protecting  lives  and 
property  from  pipeline  hazards.  Pro- 
tecting the  environment  must  be  one  of 
the  Secretary's  official  responsibilities, 
too. 

Second,  expansion  of  the  DOT  pipe- 
line information  required  under  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1988  to  identify 
three  new  areas: 

Pipeline  located  in  environmentally 
sensitive  areas,  such  as  earthquake 
zones;  areas  at  high  risk  for  ground 
water  contamination;  flreshwater  lakes. 


rivers,  and  waterways;  and  river  deltas 
and  other  areas  subject  to  soil  erosion 
or  flooding  action  where  pipelines  are 
likely  to  become  exposed  or  under- 
mined; 

Pipeline  facilities  located  in  or  adja- 
cent to  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
cities,  towns,  or  villages  would  also  be 
required  to  be  included  in  the  DOT 
pipeline  inventory;  and 

All  older  pipelines— those  con- 
structed before  1971. 

Based  on  its  study  of  the  Maries 
County  oil  spill,  NIST  recommended 
special  safety  standards  for  all  pipe- 
lines, especially  older  pipelines,  in 
"critical  risk  locations."  To  date,  DOT 
does  not  know  the  location  or  extent  of 
pipelines  in  areas  posing  the  greatest 
risks  to  people  or  the  environment. 
Similarly,  DOT  cannot  account  for 
grandfathered  older  pipelines  that  are 
exempt  from  DOT  safety  standards 
that  only  apply  to  pipelines  built  after 
1970. 

There  are  354,000  miles  of  natural  gas 
transmission  pipelines  and  155,000  miles 
of  hazardous  liquid  pipelines  crisscross- 
ing the  United  States.  DOT  needs  to  be 
able  to  take  action  first  where  risks 
are  greatest.  It  cannot  do  so  until  this 
critical  information  is  available. 

Third,  a  DOT  survey  of  procedures 
and  equipment  used  to  rapidly  detect 
and  locate  pipeline  ruptures  and  shut 
down  pipeline  facilities,  and  issuance 
of  related  regulations  for  hazardous 
liquid  pipelines  located  in  certain  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  and  urban  areas. 
At  about  4:30  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve 
1988,  an  entire  48-foot  segment  of  older 
pipeline  ruptured  in  Maries  County. 
The  pipeline  operator  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  a  spill  had  occurred:  When 
pipeline  pressure  dropped,  he  reacted 
by  increasing  the  pumping  rate.  At  5:45 
p.m.,  a  farmer  found  the  spill  and  noti- 
fied pipeline  officials,  who  were  not 
able  to  reach  the  remote  site  and 
manually  shut  down  the  pipeline  until 
9:39  p.m.  During  that  5-hour  period, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons 
flowed  into  the  Gasconade  River. 

At  this  time,  the  technical  ability  of 
pipeline  companies  to  detect  and  locate 
pipeline  spills  is  improving,  but  still 
varies  widely.  This  also  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  emergency  flow-re- 
stricting devices  to  limit  damage  from 
pipeline  failures.  NIST  recommended 
that  such  devices  be  installed  on  all 
pipelines  in  critical  risk  locations. 
DOT  concluded  in  an  April  11  report 
that  installation  of  remote  control  and 
check  valves  on  hazardous  liquid  pipe- 
lines would  be  beneficial  in  certain  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  and  urban 
areas.  DOT  should  proceed  to  deter- 
mine where  such  equipment  should  be 
required. 

Fourth,  standards  for  mandatory  hy- 
drostatic testing  of  all  older  pipelines. 
Pipelines  constructed  after  1970  must 
undergo  hydrostatic  testing,  a  process 
which  uses  water  under  high  pressui'e 
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ures are  most  likely  to  occur  so  re- 
placement can  be  planned  to  enhance 
public  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Pipeline  Safety 
Improvement  act  of  1991 

Section  1.  Cites  this  as  "The  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Improvement  Act  of  1991." 

Section  2.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  define  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas  to  include  those  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing-; 

Earthquake  zones  and  areas  subject  to  sub- 
stantial ground  movements  such  as  land- 
slides; 

Areas  where  ground  water  contamination 
would  be  likely  in  the  event  of  a  pipeline 
rupture; 

Freshwater  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterways; 
and 

River  deltas  and  other  areas  subject  to  soil 
erosion,  subsidence  from  flooding,  or  other 
water  action  where  pipelines  are  likely  to 
become  exposed  or  undermined. 

Section  3.  Charges  the  Secretary  with  re- 
sponsibility for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, in  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
pipeline  safety,  in  issuing  federal  pipeline 
standards.  Also,  adds  a  requirement  that  in- 
dividuals who  operate  pipelines  report  to  the 
Secretary  conditions  that  "could  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  the  natural  envi- 
ronment." in  addition  to  those  that  con- 
stitute hazards  to  life  or  property. 

Section  4.  Expands  the  pipeline  informa- 
tion required  by  the  1988  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
also  to  identify  the  following; 

All  pipelines  located  in.  or  adjacent  to.  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas; 

All  pipelines  used  for  transmission  or  gath- 
ering of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  products 
which  are  located  in.  or  adjacent  to.  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated  cities,  towns  or 
villages;  and 

All  older  pipelines  (those  constructed  be- 
fore 1971). 

Section  5.  Directs  the  Secretary,  within  24 
months,  to  survey  and  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  procedures,  systems,  and  equipment 
used  to  detect  and  locate  pipeline  ruptures 
and  to  minimize  accidental  product  releases 
from  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  facilities. 

Within  12  months  of  completion  of  such 
survey,  DOT  would  issue  regulations  to  es- 
tablish standards  and  require  procedures  and 
equipment  for  the  rapid  detection  and  loca- 
tion of  pipeline  ruptures  and  shut  down  of 
pipeline  facilities  which  are  located  in,  or 
adjacent  to,  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
and  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

Section  6.  Requires  that  the  Secretary 
issue  regulations  to  require  hydrostatic  test- 
ing of  all  pipelines,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
their  construction.  Previously 

hydrostatically  tested  pipelines  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  requirements. 

Section  7.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  to  require  operators  of  natural 
gas  distribution  systems  to  install  excess 
flow  valves,  where  it  would  be  technically 
feasible  and  would  enhance  public  safety,  in 
new  and  renewed  gas  service  lines. 

Section  8.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  issue 
guidelines  for  assessing  the  safety  of  existing 
cast  iron  pipes  used  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas.  and  for  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  pipeline  facilities  using 


cast  iron  pipes  must  be  replaced  in  order  to 
ensure  continued  pipeline  safety.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  1056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  design  com- 
petition for  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  repair  of  certain  public  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

excellence  in  public  architecture  act 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  the  Excellence  in 
Public  Architecture  Act  of  1991,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  architectural  quality  of 
the  public  buildings  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  Transpor- 
tation and  Infrastructure,  GSA's  public 
buildings  program  comes  under  my 
watch. 

In  1962,  it  fell  to  me  to  write  an  ar- 
chitectural policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. President  Kennedy  commis- 
sioned it.  In  the  "Guiding  Principles  of 
Federal  Architecture,"  I  wrote,  "the 
design  of  Federal  office  buildings  *  *  * 
must  meet  a  twofold  requirement. 
First,  it  must  provide  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical facilities  for  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Second,  it  must  pro- 
vide visual  testimony  to  the  dignity, 
enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of  the 
American  Government."  We  knew,  as 
did  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  founding 
of  the  new  Republic,  that  to  foster  a 
sense  of  a  shared  American  experience, 
trust,  and  common  purpose,  the  qual- 
ity of  public  design  has  got  to  be  made 
a  public  issue  because  it  is  a  political 
fact. 

By  and  large  it  seems  that  we 
stopped  caring  about  our  public  archi- 
tecture. The  retreat  from  magnifi- 
cence, to  use  a  phrase  of  Evelyn 
Waugh's,  has  gone  on  long  enough.  Too 
long.  An  era  of  great  public  works  is  as 
much  needed  in  America  as  any  other 
single  element  in  our  public  life.  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  however,  that  under  the 
current  GSA  Administrator,  Richard 
Austin,  this  most  important  public  art 
is  again  receiving  attention. 

Under  his  watch  we  will  finish  three 
grand  buildings— the  Federal  Triangle 
Building  here  in  Washington,  which 
Benjamin  Forgey,  that  most  respected 
architecture  critic  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  reviewed  in  such  glowing 
terms,  and  a  courthouse  and  a  Federal 
office  building  in  Foley  Square,  NY. 
Attention  to  design  excellence  in  these 
cases  will  be  appreciated  by  genera- 
tions to  come. 

To  produce  better  design  one  must 
pay  attention  to  it.  One  way  to  focus 
attention  on  design  is  through  the  use 
of  design  competitions.  And  we  do  have 
some  experience  with  these.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thornton  was  chosen  as  the  de- 
signer of  the  Capitol  through  a  design 
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competition.  As  was  James  Hoban,  the 
White  House  architect. 

Design  competitions  do  not  guaran- 
tee good  design.  But  they  do  get  us 
thinking  about  it.  Our  current  process 
does  not.  These  buildings  are  the 
public's  and  our  selection  process 
ought  allow  for  their  participation.  De- 
sign competitions  can  accommodate  a 
dialog  between  the  architects  and  all  of 
their  clients — agency  and  community 
alike. 

On  March  14,  my  subcommittee  heard 
from  a  distinguished  panel  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  all  supported  the  increased 
use  of  design  competitions.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  in  no  way  changes  the 
Brooks  bill  procedure  by  which  GSA 
has  been  negotiating  for  architectural 
and  engineering  services  since  1972. 
This  process  works  well  and  ought  not 
be  changed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
turn  the  evaluation  of  design  projects 
over  to  the  public — to  juries  comprised 
of  design  experts  and  members  of  the 
community.  Government  officials  will 
have  a  role  as  well.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  have  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  manage  successful 
design  competitions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  straight- 
forward. It  returns  us  to  a  design  pro- 
curement process  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  Capitol,  the  White  House, 
and  much  more.  These  competitions 
can  be  run  quickly  and  inexpensively. 
In  the  main  we  have  stopped  procuring 
architecturally  important  public  build- 
ings. This  bill  will  move  us  back  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excellence 
In  Public  Architecture  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.    2.    PUBLIC    BUILDING    DESIGN    COMPETI- 
TIONS. 

Title  DC  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
541  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PUBLIC  BUILDING  DESIGN  COMPETITIONS 

"Sec.  905.  (a)(1)  No  later  than  March  1. 
1992,  and  no  later  than  each  March  1  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  to  Congress  a 
list  of  all  projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year  re- 
quiring approval  under  sections  7  and  11  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606 
and  610)  for  which  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  for  building  design  or  site 
planning  shall  first  be  procured  during  such 
fiscal  year.  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  the  Administrator 
shall  designate  a  substantial  number  of  such 


projects  for  which  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  shall  be  acquired  through 
design  competitions  conducted  under  this 
section.  For  each  project  so  designated,  the 
Administrator  shall  designate  the  appro- 
priate competition  format  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  No  later  than  October  1.  1992.  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  shall  issue  model  rules 
under  which  competitions  under  this  section 
shall  be  conducted.  The  rules  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
shall— 

"(A)  establish  no  fewer  than  three  different 
model  competition  procedure  formats,  at 
least  one  of  which  shall  provide  for  competi- 
tions lasting  no  longer  than  sixty  days  and 
eliciting  preliminary  design  concepts  only; 

"(B)  require  approval  of  the  competition 
program  for  each  project  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts; 

"(C)  provide  for  appointment  of  a  project 
competition  adviser  and  appointment  of  a 
project  competition  jury  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator; 

"(D)  provide  that,  each  jury  shall  include  a 
representative  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  principal  Federal  agen- 
cy that  shall  occupy  the  project;  and 

"(E)  require  the  project  jury  to  report  its 
recommendations  In  writing  with  reasons  for 
such  recommendations. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  each 
competition  provided  for  under  this  section 
and  may  provide  for  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  those  architect-engineering 
firms  or  individuals  required  to  render  ex- 
tensive design  services  In  the  course  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  competition.  Compensation 
for  a  competition  adviser  and  for  all  firms  in 
a  competition,  including  travel  costs,  shall 
not  exceed  one  percent  of  the  estimated 
project  cost. 

"(4)  Project  competition  juries  shall  make 
recommendations  for  selection  based  upon 
the  architect-engineering  firms  or  individ- 
uals determined  best  able  to  produce  a  de- 
sign that  shall— 

"(A)  bear  visual  testimony  of  the  dignity, 
enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of  the  United 
States  Government; 

"(B)  embody  the  finest  contemporary 
American  architectural  thought;  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  reflect  regional  ar- 
chitectural traditions. 

"(5)  The  jury  shall  recommend  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator- 

"(A)  the  firm  with  which  the  agency  head 
shall  negotiate  under  section  904(a); 

"(B)  the  firm  with  which  the  agency  head 
shall  negotiate  under  section  904(b),  if  nec- 
essary; and 

"(C)  the  order  of  all  firms  with  which  the 
agency  head  shall  negotiate  under  section 
904(c),  if  necessary. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  make  the 
final  selection.  If  the  selection  differs  from 
the  jury  recommendation  the  Administrator 
shall  document  his  reasons  for  the  public 
record. 

"(7)(A)  Services  of  individuals  who  are  not 
Federal  employees  as  competition  jury  mem- 
bers and  project  competition  advisers  may 
be  procured  by  the  Administrator  as  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  for  individuals  which  do  not  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  such  title. 

"(B)  An  individual  who  serves  on  a  com- 
petition jury  or  as  a  project  competition  ad- 


viser under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  file  a  financial  dis- 
closure report  under  section  101  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  be- 
cause of  such  service. 

"(b)(1)  A  firm  which  participates  in  a  de- 
sign competition  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion and  enters  Into  a  contract  under  this 
section  and  section  904  for  such  project  may 
receive  no  more  than  eight  percent  of  the 
total  project  costs  for  architectural  and  en- 
gineering services. 

"(2)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  determine  any  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  architectural  and  engineering 
services  provided  by  a  firm  that  participated 
in  a  design  competition  under  this  section, 
other  than  a  firm  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.  3.  INCREASE  IN  FEE  UMFTATION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ARCHrrECTURAL  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING SERVICES. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  254(b))  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "6  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8  per  centum". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Akaka, 
and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent National  Native  American  Advi- 
sory  Commission,    to   remove   restric- 
tions regarding  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

.NATIONAL  NATIVE  AMERICAN  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Native  American 
Advisory  Commission.  This  bill  is  long 
overdue  in  that  it  will,  at  long  last, 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  citizens 
of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lages can  make  their  voices  heard, 
through  their  elected  leaders,  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  conference 
rooms  of  executive  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

For  too  long.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  have  been 
deciding  what  is  best  for  Indian  coun- 
try. Occasionally,  strong  voices  from 
Indian  country  would  be  raised  and  we 
would  listen.  But,  all  too  often,  Indian 
policy  has  been  made  in  a  vacuum, 
without  the  needed  input  from  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  policy  is  intended. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
first  step  in  providing  a  permanent,  in- 
stitutional voice  for  Indian  country. 
The  bill  establishes  a  permanent  advi- 
sory Commission  that  will  be  composed 
of  elected  leaders  of  the  governments 
of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lages. These  leaders  will  advise  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  on  matters  of  importance 
to  their  communities.  They  will  dis- 
cuss important  Issues  with  other  tribal 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  this  country  at  the  local 
level  and  in  turn  let  us  know  what  the 
people  want. 
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ELIGIBILrri'  FOR  RETIRED  PAY  FOR  NON- 
REGULAR  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  equality  in  retirement  pay  to 
certain  personnel  who  were  members  of 
the  reserve  components  or  other 
nonregular  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  joining  me 
in  this  effort  to  grant  eligibility  for  re- 
tired pay  to  certain  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  two  individuals 
who  reside  in  my  home  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Both  of  these  individuals  have 
been  denied  retirement  pay  because 
they  failed  to  perform  active  duty  serv- 
ice either  during  World  War  11,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  Berlin/Cuban  crisis, 
or  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
circumstances  under  which  these  indi- 
viduals were  unable  to  fulfill  their  ac- 
tive duty  requirement  are  different, 
however,  the  result  is  still  the  same — 
both  have  been  denied  their  retirement 
pay. 

This  denial  fails  to  recognize  the 
more  than  20  years  of  distinguished 
service  each  individual  gave  to  this 
country.  The  courts  have  stated  that 
the  active  duty  requirement  was  a  de- 
liberate and  rational  choice  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  to  be  used  as  an  in- 
ducement to  help  maintain  a  cadre  of 
trained  soldiers  for  active  duty.  As 
such,  the  denial  of  retirement  pay  to 
these  individuals  is  in  conflict  to  what 
Congress  was  trying  to  achieve. 

For  example,  Edward  Cooke  served  in 
the  Naval  Reserves  from  1936  to  1939,  he 
was  not  called  to  active  duty  during 
this  time.  In  fact,  he  was  honorably 
discharged  by  "Special  Order  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation"  because  his  skills 
were  needed  in  a  civilian  shipyard  posi- 
tion to  support  the  military.  This  dis- 
charge also  prevented  his  draft  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

He  reenlisted  in  a  Reserve  component 
in  1953  and  served  without  interruption 
imtil  1978,  at  which  time  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Retired  Reserves.  Because 
of  his  initial  3  years  of  service,  Mr. 
Cooke  has  been  denied  his  retirement 
pay  because  "(n)o  person  who,  before 
Augrust  16,  1945,  was  a  Reserve  of  an 
Armed  Forces,  *  *  *  is  eligible  for  re- 
tired pay  under  this  chapter,  unless  he 
performed  active  duty  after  April  5, 
1917,  and  before  November  12,  1918,  or 
after  September  8.  1940,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  or  unless  he  performed  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  training) 
after  June  26,  1950,  and  before  July  28. 
1953.  after  August  13,  1961,  and  before 
May  31,  1963.  or  after  August  4,  1964, 
and  before  March  28,  1973." 

Although  Edward  Cooke  went  on  to 
serve  his  country  diligently  for  25 
years  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  he  has 
been  denied  retirement  pay  because  of 


his  initial  3  years  of  service.  If  this 
gentleman  has  not  served  before  Au- 
gust 16,  1945,  and  had  enlisted  in  1953 
and  retired  as  he  did  in  1978,  he  would 
have  qualified  for  retirement  benefits. 
This  does  not  seem  inherently  fair.  It 
is  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide 
retirement  pay  as  an  incentive  to  serv- 
ice in  the  Reserves,  then  Mr.  Cooke's  25 
years  of  honorable  service  certainly 
fulfills  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
therefore,  he  should  receive  his  retire- 
ment pay. 

There  are  also  many  retired  Hawaii 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen 
who  are  caught  in  this  tragic  situation 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  predicament  these 
individuals  are  currently  facing  due  to 
the  active  duty  requirement  imposed 
by  Congress. 

After  the  start  of  World  War  II.  the 
then  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  placed 
under  martial  law  and  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  Military  Governor.  On  De- 
cember 20,  1941,  the  Military  Governor 
issued  General  Order  No.  38,  which 
froze  many  civilians  to  their  jobs. 
Since  this  freeze  was  in  effect  until 
March  31,  1942,  many  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  were  frozen  to 
their  civilian  jobs  were  unable  to  fulfill 
their  active  duty  as  required  by  law. 
However,  after  the  war  many  of  these 
individuals  reenlisted  in  the  Reserve 
components  and  served  honorably  and 
faithfully  for  20  or  more  years. 

Take  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Carlos,  retired, 
who  at  17  years  of  age  enlisted  in  the 
Hawaii  National  Guard  in  1937.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  in  April  1940  and 
went  to  work  in  the  private  sector.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  his  employment  in  the 
private  sector.  Frank  was  "frozen"  to 
his  job  during  World  War  II.  Although 
Frank  was  drafted  during  this  time,  his 
"frozen"  status  prevented  his  enlist- 
ment. 

In  October  1947.  Frank  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Hawaii  Air  National 
Guard.  Through  26  years  of  dedicated 
service,  Frank  rose  to  the  position  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  In  December  1973, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Air  Force  Retired 
Reserve  due  to  a  heart  attack  while 
participating  in  a  general  inspection 
exercise. 

Although  Frank  carried  out  his  du- 
ties with  the  Hawaii  Air  National 
Guard  from  1947  to  1973,  he  was  not 
called  to  active  duty  at  any  time  dur- 
ing this  period.  It  is  unfair,  therefore, 
to  deny  Frank  Carlos  and  those  like 
him  their  retirement  pay  because  they 
were  unable  to  fulfill  the  active  duty 
requirement  imposed  by  Congress,  es- 
pecially when  such  action  was  beyond 
their  control. 

Mr.  President,  many  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  are  currently  in 
this  predicemient — we  should  not  di- 
minish their  contribution  to  this  Na- 
tion simply  because  they  did  not  serve 
on  active  duty.  Some  may  say  that  this 
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provision  will  provide  a  benefit  to 
those  who  may  have  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  avoid  active  duty,  perhaps 
there  are  one  or  two  individuals.  But 
for  the  vast  majority,  many  were  will- 
ing and  waiting  to  serve  their  country 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities — they  just 
were  never  called  to  duty. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  here  is 
equality — to  deny  retirement  pay  to  re- 
servists simply  because  they  enlisted 
in  the  Reserves  before  August  16,  1945, 
and  did  not  perform  active  duty,  while 
ignoring  20  or  more  years  of  honorable 
service  after  this  date,  is  wrong  and 
unfair.  This  situation  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  corrected  which  is  why  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  ensure  equality  for  all  of  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel.* 


By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Burdick, 
Mr.      Pressler,      Mr.      RXJCKE- 
FELLER,    Mr.    Simon,    and    Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  local  rail  freight  assistance 
through  fiscal  year  1994;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transpor  tati  on . 

LOCAL  RAIL  FREIGHT  ASSISTANCE 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing, with  the  support  of  Senators 
Kassebaum,  Daschle,  Pressler,  Bur- 
pick,  Conrad,  Grassley,  Simon,  and 
Rockefeller,  who  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation  that  will  reauthorize 
the  Local  Rail  Freight  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  program  was  last  author- 
ized in  1989  and  with  that  authorization 
expiring  on  September  30,  1991.  I  would 
like  to  review,  for  just  a  moment,  some 
of  the  reasons  that  I  continue  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  few  governmental  ef- 
forts are  as  cost  efficient  as  this  par- 
ticular rail  assistance  program. 
Throughout  my  area  of  the  country 
many  railroad  branch  lines  have  been 
falling  into  disrepair.  Much  of  this 
problem  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
many  railroad  companies  either  don't 
have  the  capital  to  maintain  a  branch 
line  or  that  companies  may  find  more 
profitable  uses  for  their  capital  else- 
where. Railroad  branch  lines,  however, 
are  an  important  resource  for  a  number 
of  communities  across  America.  If  this 
program  did  not  exist  and  lines  were 
solely  rehabilitated  on  the  basis  of 
only  the  railroads'  economic  abilities,  I 
suspect  that  many  of  these  railroad 
branch  lines  would  cease  to  exist.  This 
would  have  serious  consequences  for 
not  only  farmers,  miners,  and  manufac- 
turers who  depend  on  the  railroad  for 
transportation  of  their  products,  such 
a  state  of  events  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers in  this  Nation  as  well. 


In  most  situations,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting bulk  products  such  as  coal  and 
grains  is  much  cheaper  by  rail  than  by 
truck.  When  rail  lines  fall  into  dis- 
repair and  disuse  an  added  financial 
burden  will  register  at  the  super- 
market checkout  line  and  in  the  utility 
bills  of  consumers. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  indirect  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  when  rail  branch  lines 
are  abandoned.  It  has  been  estimated  it 
takes  almost  four  diesel  trucks  to 
carry  the  load  of  one  railroad  car.  If 
trucks  are  to  replace  railroads,  the  en- 
vironmental effects  and  man  hours 
wasted  by  this  trade  off,  not  to  men- 
tion the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
added  wear  and  tear  to  our  Nation's 
highways,  speaks  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  viablility  of  our  rural  railroad 
freight  system. 

This  legislation  contains  a  very  mod- 
est authorization  for  the  next  3  years — 
starting  with  $16  million  for  next  year. 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  I  have  said  this  will  be  money  well 
spent.  In  this  day  and  age  when  inter- 
national competitiveness  is  so  crucial 
for  the  promotion  of  American  exports, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment help  maintain  the  most  cost- 
effective  transportation  system  pos- 
sible. Our  rail  freight  infrastructure  is 
a  small  but  crucial  component  of  our 
Nation's  transportation  assets.  Please 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation 
which  is  a  small  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  become  a  march  to  repair  our  Na- 
tion's decaying  infrastructure.* 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Local  Rail  Freight  Assist- 
ance Program  [LRFA]. 

First,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Harkin, 
for  his  leadership  in  once  again  bring- 
ing this  crucial  issue  to  the  Senate 
floor.  Those  of  us  who  work  with  him 
on  a  daily  basis  fully  appreciate  his 
continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  rural 
America. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  LRFA  in 
1973,  the  rehabilitation  of  miles  of  vital 
rail  lines  traversing  America  has  been 
realized.  The  LRFA  has  provided 
grants  and  low-interest  loans  for  the 
acquisition  of  deteriorating  branch 
lines  and  the  rehabilitation  of  track. 
Once  the  loans  have  been  issued,  the 
repaid  funds  return  to  the  States  to  ad- 
dress new  railroad  demands.  This  must 
be  allowed  to  continue  if  the  entire  na- 
tion expects  to  meet  the  serious  chal- 
lenges facing  railroads — especially  in 
rural  areas. 

In  my  State,  LRFA  has  been  essen- 
tial to  saving  existing  rail  lines.  The 
rail  system  is  an  integral  component  of 
the  economic  vitality  of  South  Dakota 
or  any  rural  State.  Especially  in  South 
Dakota,  where  agriculture  is  the 
prominent  industry,  rail  transport  is 
the  lifeline  for  many  farmers  and  busi- 


nesses. The  distances  to  export  mar- 
kets, such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ports  used  by  grain  shippers  in  rural 
States,  makes  that  point  clear.  Failure 
to  reauthorize  this  program  would  seri- 
ously endanger  the  agricultural  indus- 
try of  America. 

In  the  past.  South  Dakota  had  been 
faced  with  the  potential  loss  of  over 
half  its  rail  network.  The  LRFA  Pro- 
gram made  it  possible  for  miles  of  rail 
lines  to  remain  operational  and  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  efficient  transportation. 
South  Dakota  is  one  of  many  States  to 
benefit  from  this  program. 

When  the  impact  on  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  entire  regions  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  lives  of  individual  farmers,  is 
understood,  the  need  for  this  reauthor- 
ization becomes  clear.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort  to  continue  this  cru- 
cial program  for  providing  needed  rail 
service  across  the  Nation.* 


By    Mr.    CONRAD    (for    himself, 
Mrs.     Kassebaum,     and     Mr. 
ExoN): 
S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  treat- 
ment  of  certain   rents   under   section 
2032  to  all  qualified  heirs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ESTATE  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  FAMILY  FARMS 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Kansas,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  ExON,  addresses  a  problem 
with  the  tax  treatment  of  cash-rented 
farm  property. 

In  1988,  the  Technical  Corrections 
Act  made  an  important  change  in  the 
estate  tax  law  that  will  enable  more 
farm  families  to  keep  an  ongoing  farm- 
ing operation  in  the  family  when  the 
property  owner  dies. 

Section  2032A.  as  admended  by  the 
technical  correction,  extends  special 
use  valuation  of  farm  property  to  sur- 
viving spouses  who  continue  to  cash- 
rent  farm  property  to  their  children. 
Without  this  change,  a  recapture  tajc 
would  have  been  imposed  in  such  situa- 
tions. By  allowing  the  spouse  to  qual- 
ify for  special  use  valuation,  the  cor- 
rection was  clearly  intended  to  allow  a 
farmer  to  transmit  farm  land  to  his 
children  who  would  then  continue  to 
farm  the  property. 

The  1988  provision,  which  applies  to 
cash  rentals  occurring  after  December 
31,  1986.  was  clearly  helpful,  but  it  did 
not  entirely  solve  the  problem.  If  there 
is  no  surviving  spouse,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible under  the  1988  law  to  transmit 
such  property  to  one's  children  or 
grandchildren  without  triggering  the 
recapture  tax. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  apply  to  such  analogous  cases. 
Since  the  technical  corrections  law 
took  effect,  we've  learned  of  examples 
of  this  inequity  from  our  constituents. 
In  North  Dakota,  I  have  a  constituent 
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pleased  with   the   dependence   of  can- 
didates on  fundraising. 

But  the  adoption  of  my  proposal 
would  have  an  impact  well  beyond 
these  concerns.  Free  television  time 
would  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
electoral  process.  It  would  not  only 
provide  major  campaign  finance  re- 
form, it  would  also  obviate  whatever 
need  some  hold  for  limiting  the  terms 
of  Senators. 

Those  who  advocate  term  limitations 
base  their  argument  on  the  concept 
that  elections  between  incumbents  and 
challengers  are  so  uncompetitive  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  needed 
to  bar  incumbents  from  running.  My 
proposal  would  undercut  that  premise 
by  guaranteeing  that  a  challenger 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
presentation  of  his  or  her  views  on  tel- 
evision. In  my  opinion,  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  making  a  cam- 
puign  competitive  is  whether  the  chal- 
lenger has  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
or  her  case  to  the  electorate. 

While  term-limitation  proposals  re- 
strict the  political  power  of  the  people, 
my  proposal  would  nourish  it.  The  peo- 
ple would  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  contest.  Their  choice 
would  not  be  limited  only  to  chal- 
lengers. 

Perhaps  the  competitive  aspects  of 
my  proposal  will  cause  some  incum- 
bents to  oppose  my  proposal.  Many  re- 
forms are  frankly  proposed  because 
they  make  campaigning  harder  for 
challengers  or  for  the  other  party.  This 
reform  proposal  is  different.  It  will 
make  incumbents  less  comfortable.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  this  reason  for  op- 
posing my  proposal  will  be  heard  very 
much. 

How  would  my  proposal  work?  It 
would  require  television  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  make  available,  without 
charge,  an  amount  of  television  time 
sufficient  to  allow  incumbents  and 
challengers  seeking  .Federal  office  to 
make  their  case  to  jthe  electorate  in 
the  45-day  i)eriod  preceding  the  general 
election.  Free  television  time  would  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that 
the  candidate  forego  both  the  purchase 
of  time  on  his  own  and  the  acceptance 
of  additional  time  purchased  by  any 
other  person  during  this  45-day  period. 
We  all  are  impacted  by  the  spiraling 
costs  of  television  time.  Eliminating 
the  cost  eliminates  our  dependence  on 
contributions  necessary  to  pay  the 
cost.  Without  television  costs,  I  doubt 
we  would  have  a  campaign  finance 
problem  to  remedy. 

By  cutting  the  largest  cost  of  a  cam- 
paigm  for  a  candidate  in  return  for  a 
commitment  not  to  purchase  or  accept 
additional  television  time,  my  proposal 
includes  within  it  a  limit  on  spending 
regarding  the  single  most  significant 
budget  item  in  any  campaign.  I  believe 
that  my  proposal  might  serve  as  a  pos- 
sible compromise  between  the  parties, 
should   they   so   desire.   It   would   cut 


campaign  budgets  by  more  than  half, 
which  should  appeal  to  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  It  would 
limit  spending  on  television  broadcast 
time  during  the  general  election  cam- 
paign, which  should  appeal  to  Demo- 
crats, who  have  proposed  spending  lim- 
its. 

The  proposal  would  apply  only  to  the 
general  election,  but  the  FCC  is  di- 
rected to  report  back  to  Congress  the 
recommendations  on  possibly  the  con- 
cept to  primary  and  other  elections. 

Let  me  now  address  certain  questions 
that  my  colleagues  may  have.  How 
much  time  would  the  proposal  provide? 
No  fixed  amount  is  set  forth  in  the  leg- 
islation. Rather  the  FCC,  the  agency 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  airwaves,  is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  then  deter- 
mine how  much  time  would  be  allo- 
cated for  each  race  taking  into  account 
the  amount  of  television  broadcast 
time  previously  used  by  candidates  for 
the  Senate  in  that  State,  provided  that 
the  time  made  available  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  complete  presentation  of 
views  to  the  electorate.  The  proviso  is 
intended  to  deal  with  precedents  in- 
volving uncontested  or  virtually 
uncontested  Senate  elections  in  which 
full  use  of  television  broadcast  time 
was  not  necessary.  It  is  my  intention 
that  the  amount  of  television  broad- 
cast time  be  substantial,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  current  use  of  television 
broadcast  time  in  a  contested  election. 
It  should  be  so  ample  as  to  induce  each 
and  every  candidate  to  accept  the  offer 
and  its  terms. 

What  kind  of  time  will  it  be?  Basi- 
cally prime  time.  The  FCC  is  directed 
to  ensure  that  the  television  time  pro- 
vided be  at  hours  of  the  day  that  people 
are  watching.  A  television  broadcast 
station  could  not  fulfill  the  mandate 
by  providing  time  after  midnight  or  on 
Saturday  mornings  during  cartoons. 

Won't  some  stations  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden?  In 
case  that  should  happen,  as  it  might, 
the  FCC  is  authorized  to  direct  tele- 
vision broadcasters  to  pool  resources  so 
as  to  ameliorate  any  disproportionate 
financial  impact  on  a  particular  broad- 
caster. 

How  are  third  parties  treated  under 
the  proposal?  Candidates  who  are  not 
nominees  of  the  major  parties  are  enti- 
tled to  proportionately  less  time,  as 
measured  by  the  level  of  their  small 
contributions  compared  to  the  cor- 
responding levels  for  the  major  party 
candidates.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  third-party  candidates  for  the 
Senate  have,  in  fact,  won.  So  third  par- 
ties must  be  accommodated  for  both 
practical  and  constitutional  reasons. 
My  proposal  would  allow  the  FCC  to 
use  the  level  of  small  contributions  as 
a  measure  of  third-party  entitlement 
to  television  broadcast  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  while  I  was 
circulating  my  proposal  as  a  possible 
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amendment  to  the  campaigm  finance 
legislation,  I  encountered  three  dif- 
ferent concerns.  The  first  is  that  the 
broadcasters  would  get  very  angry  with 
those  who  support  this  proposal.  But  if 
you  reflect  on  the  fear  inherent  in  that 
thought,  it  simply  underscores  how  im- 
portant television  broadcast  time  is  to 
the  future  of  American  politics.  The 
second  concern  about  my  proposal  was 
that  it  basically  solved  the  problem  so 
well  that  other  solutions  that  have 
been  advocated:  namely,  public  financ- 
ing and  spending  limits;  might  become 
virtually  unnecessary.  This  was  a  very 
sad  reason  to  oppose  my  proposal.  It 
showed  me  what  a  sorry  state  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation  was  in 
last  year. 

The  third  concern  was  that  the 
amendment  might  be  unconstitutional. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  this  conten- 
tion. 

We  have  historically  conditioned  the 
holding  of  a  broadcast  license  on  serv- 
ing the  public  interest.  To  me  there  is 
little  that  can  surpass  either;  First, 
the  public  interest  in  reducing  cam- 
paign costs:  or  second,  the  public  inter- 
est in  providing  the  opportunity  for 
candidates  to  present  their  view  so  the 
elections  might  hinge  on  the  merits 
rather  than  on  television  advertising 
advantages. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  if  a  TV 
station  decided  on  its  own  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  this  legislation— a  limited 
amount  of  free  TV  time  and  no  more, 
there  would  be  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. The  station  would  only  be  operat- 
ing in  the  public  interest.  The  legisla- 
tion merely  gives  definition  to  that 
term.  The  broadcast  media  have  been 
compelled  to  grant  access  to  their 
channels  of  communication  against 
their  will  before.  The  fairness  doctrine 
and  the  equal  opportunity  doctrine  are 
prime  examples.  They  were  challenged 
as  unconstitutional  in  the  landmark 
case  of  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
FCC.  395  U.S.  367  (1969).  The  Supreme 
Court  held  such  compulsory  access  to 
be  valid,  saying  that  the  first  amend- 
ment as  applied  to  the  broadcast  media 
required  a  balancing  of  interests  with 
those  of  the  audience  paramount.  Com- 
pelling all  sides  of  an  issue  to  be  heard 
furthers  rather  than  thwarts  the  ends 
of  the  first  amendment.  Such  regula- 
tion, the  Court  said,  is  permitted  under 
the  first  amendment  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  broadcast  frequencies,  the 
use  of  which  is  licensed. 

The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters [NAB]  testified  recently  before 
the  Rules  Committee  in  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  free  television  time.  The 
NAB  argued  that  the  distinction  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Court  between  the 
broadcast  industry  with  a  scarcity  of 
broadcast  frequencies  and  the  news- 
paper industry  with  unlimited  capac- 
ities has  become  outmoded.  But  NAB's 
factual  argument  is  entirely  undercut 
by  its  own  discussion  of  current  mar- 


keting practices  of  preemptible  and 
non  preemptible  time.  The  NAB  char- 
acterizes the  sale  of  time  as  an  auction 
where  higher  bidders  bump  lower  ones. 
That  is  not  the  way  a  customer  buys 
advertising  space  in  a  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  creates  more  space  for  the 
next  ad  rather  than  preempt  the  pre- 
vious customer. 

Thus,  from  NAB's  own  testimony  it 
appears  that  the  scarcity  rationale  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Red  Lion  decision 
is  still  valid.  Access  to  broadcast  chan- 
nels may  still  be  compelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  public  interest.  The 
business  of  broadcasting  is  not  exempt 
from  government  regulations  that 
carry  financial  costs  merely  because 
broadcasters  exercise  first  amendment 
rights.  The  only  difference  between 
compulsory  access  and  compulsory  free 
access  is  money.  But  Senators  must 
forgo  money  earned  for  their  exercise 
of  first  amendment  rights  after  they 
have  earned  a  certain  level  of  hono- 
raria. And  each  exercise  is  subject  to  a 
52,000  limit.  No  one  has  seriously  sug- 
gested that  these  limits  are  unconsti- 
tutional. The  point  is  that  it  is  not  the 
broadcaster's  profits  that  are  constitu- 
tionally protected  but  rather  it  is  their 
use  of  the  airwaves.  Compulsory  access 
is  justified,  however,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  frequencies. 

The  program  of  compulsory  dis- 
counted broadcast  time  which  the  NAB 
supports  is  no  different — constitu- 
tionally— from  the  program  of  compul- 
sory free  time  that  I  advocate.  Yes, 
there  may  be  a  financial  difference. 
But  not  a  constitutional  one. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
posal is  constitutional.  While  TV  sta- 
tions are  sure  to  complain,  it  is  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  demonstrate 
their  claim  that  they  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  recapture 
the  airwaves  to  allow  them  to  be  put  to 
public  use.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  serve  the  American  public  than  for 
television  broadcast  stations  to  serve 
as  a  public  forum  for  electoral  dis- 
course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing at  this  time  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
mentary by  Charles  Krauthammer  en- 
titled, "Why  Candidates  Should  Get 
Free  TV  Time,"  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  24,  1986, 
and  an  editorial  from  Roll  Call  that  ap- 
peared on  February  25,  1991,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1062 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  315  (a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


(a)  Allowance  of  Television  Broadcast 
Time  for  Certain  Candidates;  Censorship 
Prohibition.— Each  licensee  operating  a  tele- 
vision broadcasting  station  shall  make  avail- 
able without  charge  to  any  legally  qualified 
candidate  in  the  general  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  an  amount  of 
broadcast  time,  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (d),  for  use  in  his  or 
her  campaign  for  election,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  of  subsection  (e). 
No  licensee  shall  have  power  of  censorship 
over  the  material  broadcast  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(b)  Equal  OppoRTUNrriES  Requirement; 
Censorship  PROHiBmoN;  allowance  of  Sta- 
tion Use.— Except  in  those  circumstances  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies,  if  any  licensee 
shall  permit  any  person  who  is  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  public  office  to 
use  a  broadcasting  station,  he  or  she  shall  af- 
ford equal  opportunities  to  all  other  such 
candidates  for  the  office  in  the  use  of  such 
broadcasting  station:  Provided.  That  such  li- 
censee shall  have  no  power  of  censorship 
over  the  material  broadcast  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  No  obligation  is  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  upon  any  li- 
censee to  allow  the  use  of  its  station  by  any 
such  candidate. 

(c)  News  Appearances  Exception;  Public 
Interest;  Public  Issues  Discussion  Oppor- 
TUNrriES.— Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  any— 

(1)  bona  fide  newscast; 

(2)  bona  fide  news  interview; 

(3)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (if  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  candidate  is  incidental  to  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  news  documentary);  or 

(4)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  events 
(including  but  not  limited  to  political  con- 
ventions and  activities  incidental  thereto); 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b).  Nothing  in  the  foregoing 
sentence  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 
broadcasters,  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation of  newscast,  news  interviews,  news 
documentaries,  and  on-the-spot  coverage  of 
news  events,  from  the  obligation  Imposed 
upon  them  under  this  chapter  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  Importance. 

(d)  Rules  and  Regulations  Regarding  Al- 
lowance of  Television  Broadcast  Time  for 
Certain      Candidates.— The      Commission 
shall,  after  consultation   with  the   Federal 
Election  Commission,  determine  the  amount 
of   television    broadcast   time   that   legally 
qualified  major-party  candidates  for  a  Sen- 
ate office  may  receive  under  subsection  (a) 
on   the   basis   of  the  amount  of  television 
broadcast   time   used   by    major-party    can- 
didates in  the  previous  election  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  provided  that  at  a  minimum 
such  candidates  be  provided  an  amount  of 
television  broadcast  time  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  presentation  of  views  to  the  elec- 
torate in  the  pending  election.  The  amount 
of  television  broadcast  time  that  each  can- 
didate is  eligible  to  receive  and  the  amount 
of  such  time  that  each  licensee  must  make 
available  to  each  eligible  candidate  by  name 
shall  be  published  prior  to  each  Senate  elec- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  date  established  by  regrulation.  The 
broadcast  time  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  available  during 
the  45-day  period  preceding  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office.  The  Commission  shall 
ensure   that   the   television   broadcast   time 
made  available  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
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amended,  relating  to  exclusions  from  the 
definition  of  expenditures,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (B)(i) 
the  following:  "(ii)  the  provision  without 
charge  of  any  television  broadcast  time  by  a 
licensee  pursuant  to  section  315(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended;" 
and  (2)  be  redesignating  subsequent  subpara- 
grraphs  accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  study  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  to  the  first  gen- 
eral election  campaign  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  that  section  and  shall  report 
the  results  of  that  study,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  legislation,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  following  such  general  election.  The 
study  shall  also  evaluate  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  extending  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  primary  and  other  election  campaigns. 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  Act  no  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect until  the  first  day  of  July  following  the 
promulgations  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  24.  1986] 

Why  Candidates  Should  Get  Free  TV  Time 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Campaign  '86  has  already  made  its  mark. 
Political  advertising  has  reached  a  nadir  of 
nattering  negativism.  The  volume  and  pitch 
of  negative  advertising  has  itself  become  a 
major  issue.  (More  than  half  of  political  ads 
are  negative,  versus  5  percent  in  commercial 
advertising.)  Hence  a  new  etiquette:  a  James 
Broyhill  commercial  (Senate.  North  Caro- 
lina) pauses  to  call  for  "a  clean  campaign" 
before  attacking  opponent  Terry  Sanford. 
And  some  delicious  touches:  during  a  tele- 
vision debate.  Roy  Romer  (governorship.  Col- 
orado) offers  his  hand  to  his  opponent  for  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  negative  ads.  Hand 
and  offer  refused.  Live. 

This  may  also  be  the  year  the  American 
campaign  finally  went  indoors,  never  to 
come  out.  ("A  political  rally  in  California 
consists  of  three  people  around  a  television 
set."  observed  Bob  Shrum.  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston's media  man.)  But  the  market^!. e.  elec- 
torate—will rule  on  negative  advertising. 
And  there  is  not  much  point  decrying  the 
electronic  campaign.  Might  as  well  decry  the 
demise  of  the  slide  rule.  Technology  has  its 
imperatives.  The  real  scandal  of  American 
elections  is  not  the  fact  of  television  adver- 
tising nor  the  negative  content,  but  the 
money  it  takes  to  rebut  it. 

In  any  reasonable-sized  state,  campaigning 
has  been  streamlined.  It  now  consists  of  two 
activities:  fund-raising  and  media  buys. 
Raise  money  from  rich  people  to  buy  the 
means  to  persuade  everybody  else.  The  can- 
didate has  no  choice.  Campaign  costs  have 
gone  from  $750,000  per  Senate  race  in  1980  to 
$3  million  in  1984.  The  18  hottest  races  in  the 
'86  campaign  have  already  reached  that  level 
and  there  are  two  weeks  still  to  go. 

Why  so  much?  Television.  On  average  more 
than  half  of  all  campaign  money  goes  to  TV 
advertising.  In  Florida  the  two  Senate  can- 
didates, Paula  Hawkins  and  Bob  Graham, 
will  likely  spend  over  $7  million  between 
them  on  television  alone.  In  California,  the 
candidates  are  spending  about  $10  million 
each,  mostly  for  media. 

The  result?  A  set  of  rich  people  (donors) 
grows  powerful,  and  a  set  of  powerful  people 
(owners  of  television  stations)  grows  rich.  A 


cozy  arrangement  within  the,  shall  we  say, 
ruling  class.  The  result  Is  an  extraordinary, 
and  extraordinarily  unnecessary,  augmenta- 
tion of  its  power. 

The  rich  already  have  more  than  their 
share  of  power  in  a  democracy.  That  can  be 
cured  in  two  ways.  By  abolishing  the  rich,  a 
method  amply  shown  to  be  the  surest  road  to 
general  poverty.  Or  by  loosening  their  grip 
on  the  electoral  process. 

How?  The  approach  until  now  has  been,  as 
usual,  supply  side.  We  pretend  to  fight  drugs 
by  burning  out  Bolivian  suppliers:  we  pre- 
tend to  fight  campaign  corruption  by  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  political  money. 

Campaign  laws  that  limit  giving  have  pro- 
duced their  inevitable,  if  unintended,  con- 
sequences. Among  them  are  the  wild  pro- 
liferation of  special  interest  PACs,  the  ab- 
surd political  windfall  for  rich  candidates 
(you  can  give  as  much  as  you  want  to  your- 
self: John  Dyson  just  gave  himself  $6  million 
to  lose  a  New  York  Senate  primary),  and  the 
premium  on  glamorous  friends  who  can  raise 
large  sums  with  a  concert  at  their  Malibu  es- 
tate. 

Candidates  should  not  have  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  the  salons  of  the  rich  or  of  pop 
stars  to  get  money  to  pay  for  ads  to  engage 
in  the  most  Important  political  speech  of  the 
day,  TV  speech.  There  is  a  simpler  way.  De- 
mand-side: make  political  advertising  on  tel- 
evision and  radio  free.  Take  away  the  largest 
financial  drain  on  campaigns  and  the  de- 
mand for  political  money  falls.  And  with  it 
falls  the  political  price  extracted  from  the 
candidate — and  the  democracy— by  donors. 

Airwaves,  like  landing  rights  or  Yellow- 
stone camp  grounds,  are  a  scarce  national  re- 
source to  be  regulated  by  government.  Sen- 
sibly, the  American  government  does  not  op- 
erate the  airwaves.  It  allocates  them  to  pri- 
vate persons.  Television  licenses  are  unbe- 
lievably lucrative.  In  major  markets  a  tele- 
vision station  is  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  physical  plant  costs 
roughly  $5-$10  million.  Much  of  the  dif- 
ference is  the  value  of  the  operating  license, 
a  gift  from  the  FCC.  Recipients  of  that  gift 
should  minimally  be  required  to  grant  free 
air  time  for  political  speech. 

Taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pay  for  It. 
Nor  should  candidates.  Nor.  beyond  their 
quota  of  free  time,  should  candidates  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  more.  Otherwise  the  whole 
point  of  free  media— fairness  and  reducing 
the  political  utility  of  money— is  defeated. 

True,  a  fixed  amount  of  television  time  is 
a  kind  of  restriction  on  political  speech.  But 
(1)  the  amount  of  free  time  can  be  made 
large.  (2)  It  works  elsewhere:  Britain  has  a 
similar  system,  and  British  democracy  is  not 
noticeably  impaired.  And  (3)  you  can't  have 
everything.  There  is  a  trade-off.  In  a  democ- 
racy, power  depends  on  votes.  To  the  extent 
that  votes  are  less  a  slave  to  money,  democ- 
racy is  enhanced.  If  the  price  for  that  is  cur- 
tailing, at  the  margin,  the  political  speech  of 
the  rich  and  famous,  we  will  have  found  our- 
selves a  bargain. 

[From  Roll  Call.  Feb.  25,  1991] 
That  Campaign  Money 
Before  members  of  the  new  task  force  on 
campaign  finance  reform  start  ripping  the 
current  system  to  shreds,  they  should  read 
carefully  the  70-page  document  that  the  FEC 
has  produced  on  the  1990  election  cycle.  The 
FEC's  fine  statistical  work  is  summarized  in 
our  article  on  page  one.  It  shows  that  cam- 
paign spending  was  down  significantly— by 
some  $14  million— in  the  "90  cycle  compared 
with  the  '88  cycle.  There  are  reasons  given, 
certainly,  including  a  sluggish  economy  and 
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a  supposed  lack  of  hot  Senate  races.  Actu- 
ally, some  Senate  contests  were  exceedingly 
hot — Levin  vs.  Schuette  In  Michigan  cost  $10 
million,  Simon  vs.  Martin  in  Illinois  cost  $13 
million,  Kerry  vs.  Rappaport  in  Massachu- 
setts cost  $13  million,  and  Helms  vs.  Gantt  in 
North  Carolina  cost  $26  million,  to  cite  only 
a  few.  The  fanatics  can  make  all  the  excuses 
they  want,  but  the  fact  is  that  overall  spend- 
ing fell,  and  PAC  giving  rose  by  only  2  per- 
cent. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  numbers? 
First,  they  suggest  strongly  that  we  should 
take  a  circumspect  attitude  toward  sweeping 
campaign  reform.  The  average  Congressional 
candidate  raised  $267,120;  that  is  not  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money.  Incumbents  out- 
spent  challengers  by  a  wide  margin,  but  that 
Is  to  be  expected.  Incumbents,  by  definition, 
already  have  the  approval  of  voters.  We 
shouldn't  be  amazed  that  such  approval  is  af- 
firmed through  campaign  contributions.  The 
numbers  also  suggest  a  certain  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  PACs.  Rightly  or  wrongly  (and 
we  believe  wrongly),  PACs  have  taken  the 
brunt  of  the  campaign-finance  criticism. 
PAC  directors  know  they're  under  scrutiny, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  lighten- 
ing up.  This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  market- 
place reaction  that's  healthy.  To  complain 
about  the  influence  of  large  donors  like 
PACs  is  legitimate,  but  to  make  serious 
structural  changes  in  the  campaign  finance 
system  could  be  very  dangerous. 

More  important  than  the  aggregate  fig- 
ures, however,  is  the  fine  print.  The  clear 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  money  alone 
does  not  win  elections.  In  Minnesota,  Demo- 
cratic challenger  Paul  Wellstone,  for  exam- 
ple, spent  $1.3  million  to  beat  Sen.  Rudy 
Boschwitz;  the  incumbent  spent  nearly  $8 
million.  In  New  Jersey,  Christine  Whitman 
(R)  spent  $800,000  and  received  49  percent  of 
the  vote:  the  winner.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D), 
spent  more  than  $12  million. 

On  the  House  side.  Rep.  Vic  Fazio  (D-Calif) 
spent  $1  million  but  received  only  55  p)ercent 
of  the  vote  against  two  opponents  who  to- 
gether spent  $40,000.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (R- 
Ga)  spent  $1.5  million  and  took  just  51  per- 
cent against  David  Worley  (D),  who  spent 
only  $334,000.  Rep.  Bill  Lowery  (R-Calif) 
spent  $576,000  but  beat  his  opponent,  who 
spent  $72,000,  by  a  margin  of  only  49  to  44 
percent. 

Figures  like  these  strongly  indicate  that 
money  is  overrated  as  a  factor  In  our  politi- 
cal life.  More  subtly,  they  seem  to  say  that 
perhaps  beyond  a  certain  threshold,  perhaps 
as  low  as  $100,000  or  $200,000,  marginal  spend- 
ing does  not  have  a  big  effect.  That  is  why 
we  believe  that  the  most  important  cam- 
paign reform  is  the  simplest:  Allow  can- 
didates of  major  parties  free  broadcast  time 
on  TV  and  radio,  perhaps  $100,000  in  House 
races.  Such  a  system  would  obviate  some  of 
the  need  for  time-consuming  fundraising  and 
would  level  the  playing  field  for  chal- 
lengers.* 


By  Mr.   DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Akaka,    Mr.    Murkowski, 
and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  provide  education 
loans  to  students  entering  the  teaching 
profession  and  to  provide  incentives  for 
students  to  pursue  teaching  careers  in 
areas  of  national  significance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

COLLEGE  HONORS  PROGRAM  ACT 

•  Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  slight 


modification  of  one  I  introduced  on 
March  5,  1991,  S.  536,  the  College  Hon- 
ors Program. 

Rather  than  describe  the  bill  as  I  did 
back  in  March,  I  would  like  to  simply 
point  out  the  changes  that  are  pro- 
posed here  today.  Simply,  we  are  add- 
ing language  that  will  provide  incen- 
tives for  students,  subsequent  to  com- 
pletion of  their  academic  preparation, 
to  teach  in  Alaska  Native  villages  and 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
native  Hawaiians.  These  incentives  al- 
ready exist  in  the  original  legislation 
for  students  to  pursue  careers  on  In- 
dian reservations  and  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  include  other  native 
Americans  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
as  original  cosponsors  Senator  Akaka, 
Senator  Murkowski.  and  Senator  Coch- 
ran. I  believe  this  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Dayton 
Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical 
Park  in  Dayton,  OH,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

DAYTON  AVIATION  HERfTAGE  NATIONAL  fflSTORI- 
CAL  PARK  AND  WRIGHT-DUNBAR  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  DISTRICT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  create 
a  national  park  in  Dayton,  OH,  to 
honor  the  Wright  brothers,  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar,  and  others  who  assisted 
in  the  birth  of  aviation.  As  an  aviator, 
I  have  long  admired  the  Wright  broth- 
ers for  their  great  discovery.  Since  I 
was  a  small  child,  I  have  heard  of  that 
great  day  in  Kill  Devil  Hills,  NC,  when 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  succeeded  in 
the  first  sustained,  controlled,  heavier 
than  air,  manned  flight.  However  great 
that  day  was,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it  was  monumental,  that  one  day,  De- 
cember 17,  1903,  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  arduous  work  and  experimen- 
tation, m.ost  of  which  occurred  in  Day- 
ton. These  two  men  experimented  as 
none  before,  performing  research  and 
exi)erimentation  to  prove  the  feasibil- 
ity of  flight.  And  they  were  right! 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  were  two 
of  five  children.  As  the  sons  of  a  Breth- 
ren bishop,  hard  work  and  perseverance 
were  instilled  in  them  at  an  early  age. 
Both  had  complementary  personalities: 
Orville  was  an  idea  man  and  a  dreamer, 
while  Wilbur  was  meticulous  in  his 
habits  and  followed  his  projects 
through  to  the  end.  Together  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  combined 
with  their  exceptional  mechanical  ap- 
titude, enabled  them  to  comprehend 
the  complex  aeronautical  experiments 
that  had  already  been  performed  by 
men  like  Oustav  Lilienthal  and  Octave 
Chanute. 


The  Wrights  learned  the  mechanics 
of  bicycles  in  their  bicycle  shop  and  in- 
corporated the  very  same  principles 
into  airplane  designs.  Before  the  flyer, 
they  experimented  with  kites,  increas- 
ing their  size  until  in  1899,  Wilbur  built 
a  biplane  model  with  a  5  foot  wingspan. 
Each  experiment  was  larger  and  more 
complex  than  the  last.  Once  the 
Wrights  learned  of  one  aviation  prop- 
erty, they  recorded  and  incorporated  it 
into  their  successive  designs,  until  on 
December  17,  1903,  the  Wrights  accom- 
plished their  goal  in  Kill  Devil  Hills. 
Strapped  into  what  is  similar  to  a  mod- 
ern hang  glider,  Orville  made  his  first 
night.  Ironically,  the  flight  which  for- 
ever altered  transportation  was  wit- 
nessed by  only  five  people  and  lasted 
only  12  seconds.  It  traversed  a  distance 
of  only  120  feet.  By  noon  of  that  day, 
the  fourth  flight,  made  by  Wilbur,  re- 
mained in  the  air  59  seconds  and  trav- 
eled 852  feet. 

This  legislation  establishes  the 
Wright-Dunbar  Historic  Preservation 
District  in  Dayton's  west  side,  with 
boundaries  Identical  to  those  of  the 
Wright-Dunbar  Village,  already  estab- 
lished by  the  city  of  Dayton.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  required  to  buy. 
restore,  and  maintain  the  building 
which  housed  the  Wright  Brothers 
Cycle  Co.  and  the  Hoover  block,  the 
building  which  housed  the  Wright 
brothers'  printing  chop. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  author- 
ized to  buy  other  properties  within  the 
park  boundaries.  The  National  Park 
Service  Is  allowed  120  days  to  exercise 
the  right  of  first  refusal  If  Hawthorn 
Hill  Is  sold.  In  addition,  the  National 
Park  Service  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments  or  private  organizations 
to  carry  out  any  function  permitted 
under  the  act,  and  It  may  restore  prop- 
erties that  It  does  not  own. 

The  legislation  further  calls  for  a 
general  management  plan,  a  3-year 
study  to  determine  the  direction  and 
needs  of  the  park.  Public  participation 
Is  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
study,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
must  consult  with  the  owners  of  the 
national  historic  landmarks  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  park. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  Day- 
ton Historic  Preservation  Commission, 
which  shall  administer  the  preserva- 
tion district,  enhance  and  preserve  his- 
toric resources  in  the  Dayton  area  as- 
sociated with  the  Wright  brothers,  the 
history  of  aviation,  and  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar.  Terms  are  2  years,  but  some 
initial  members  are  there  to  create 
staggered  terms,  and  are  without  pay. 
The  Commission  will  end  after  the  year 
2003,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
flight.  The  Commission  has  the  author- 
ity to:  First,  operate  loan  and  grants 
programs  for  revitallzation  of  the  pres- 
ervation district;  second,  offer  tech- 
nical assistance  to  owners  of  historic 
properties     in     Dayton;     third,     offer 
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Broadway  and  Shannon  Streets,  includ- 
ing the  Wright  Cycle  Co.  building,  Hoo- 
ver block,  the  Daniel  Fitch  house,  the 
Ed  Sines  house,  the  Wright  family 
house  site,  and  Orvllle  Wright's  labora- 
tory site.  The  park  will  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 10  acres  of  land.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Huffman  Prairie  Flying  Field 
and  Wright  Brothers  Hill  on  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  will  be  in- 
cluded, as  will  the  Wright  1905  Flyer  at 
Carillon  Park.  Dayton.  Hawthorn  Hill, 
the  Wright's  home,  and  the  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar  house. 

The  perception  of  the  world  was  for- 
ever broadened  on  that  fateful  day  in 
1903.  Mr.  President,  as  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  that  day  approaches,  I  hope 
that  we  can  associate  the  work  and 
achievement  of  Wilbur  and  Orvllle 
Wright  with  the  city  of  their  birth, 
Dayton,  OH.  Mr.  President,  this  park  is 
scheduled  for  opening  near  the  100th 
anniversary  of  that  first  flight.  I  look 
forward  to  attending  the  ceremony 
commemorating  that  great  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  bill  and 
a  copy  of  the  legislation  be  included 
after  my  remarks  in  the  Record  as  if 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dayton 
Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical  Park 
and  Wright-Dunbar  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation District  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  invention  of  the  airplane  represents 
one  of  mankind's  greatest  technological 
achievements,  and  further  aviation  develop- 
ments have  dramatically  changed  the  lives 
of  people  throughout  the  world: 

(2)  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  surrounding  areas. 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  developed  the 
technology  for  controlled  powered  flight, 
constructed  the  world's  first  airplane  capa- 
ble of  controlled  manned  flight,  constructed 
and  flew  the  world's  first  practical  airplane, 
and  established  the  world's  first  permanent 
flying  school; 

(3)  following  on  the  work  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  aviation  pioneers  around  Dayton. 
Ohio,  made  many  critical  advances  in  the 
early  development  of  aeronautics  and  pro- 
motion of  night,  including— 

(A)  manufacture  of  the  world's  first  mass- 
produced  airplane; 

(B)  development  of  nighttime,  high  alti- 
tude, and  blind  flying; 

(C)  origination  of  the  world's  first  commer- 
cial airplane  flight;  and 

(D)  invention  of  the  modern  freefall  para- 
chute, radio  beacon  navigation,  guided  mis- 
sile, reversible  pitch  airplane  propeller,  crop- 
duster  airplane,  night  aerial  photography, 
and  pressurized  airplane  cabin; 

(4)  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  one  of  the  great- 
est American  poets,  was  the  first  black  writ- 
er in  the  United  States  to  derive  an  income 
primarily  from  his  writings  and  one  of  the 
first  to  attain  national  and  international 
prominence; 


(5)  the  Wright  brothers'  printing  shop 
printed  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  early 
writings;  the  Wrights  provided  Dunbar's 
newspaper,  The  Tattler;  and  Orville  Wright 
and  Dunbar  were  high  school  classmates  and 
life-long  friends; 

(6)  certain  sites,  structures,  districts,  and 
artifacts  in  and  around  Dayton.  Ohio,  are  of 
national  historical  significance  In  the  birth 
and  development  of  controlled,  powered 
flight  and  in  the  life  of  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar; 

(7)  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
those  sites,  structures,  districts,  and  arti- 
facts can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  national  heritage  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(8)  partnerships  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
offer  the  most  effective  opportunities  for  the 
enhancement  and  management  of  the  histor- 
ical and  cultural  resources  in  the  Miami  Val- 
ley associated  with  the  Wright  brothers, 
aviation,  and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  create  "partnerships"  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  preserve,  enhance,  and  interpret 
the  historical  and  cultural  structures,  dis- 
tricts, and  artifacts  in  Dayton  and  the 
Miami  Valley  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  are 
associated  with  the  Wright  brothers  and  the 
invention  and  early  development  of  aviation 
or  the  life  and  works  of  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar, which,  as  a  unit,  represent  a  nationally 
significant  historical  resource. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "park"  means  the  Dayton 
Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical  Park 
established  by  section  101; 

(2)  the  term  "preservation  district"  means 
the  Wright-Dunbar  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation District  established  by  section  102; 

(3)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Day- 
ton Historic  Preservation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  section  201;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

TITLE    I— DAYTON    AVIATION    HERITAGE 
NATIONAL      HISTORICAL      PARK      AND 
WRIGHT-DUNBAR  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION DISTRICT 
SEC.  101.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DAYTON  AVIATION 
HEIUTAGE     NATIONAL     HISTORICAL 
PARK. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established. 
as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritagre 
National  Historical  Park. 

(b)  Area  Included.— (1)  The  park  shall 
consist  of  the  following  sites: 

(A)  A  core  parcel  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  contain- 
ing the  2  blocks  on  West  Third  Street  be- 
tween and  Including  Shannon  Street  and 
Broadway,  the  Wright  Cycle  Company.  Hoo- 
ver Block.  Daniel  Fitch  house.  Ed  Sines 
house.  Wright  family  house  site,  and  Orville 
Wright's  laboratory  site,  consisting  of  the 
lands  within  the  boundaries  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "Birthplace  of 
Aviation  National  Historic  Park"  and  dated. 

(B)  Huffman  Prairie  Flying  Field  and 
Wright  Brothers  Hill  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  the  boundaries  of 
which  shall  be  agreed  to  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior. 

(C)  The  Wright  1905  Flyer  exhibit  and  asso- 
ciated structures.  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  shall  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Secretary  and  Educational  and  National 
Arts,  Inc. 

(D)  Hawthorn  Hill,  Oakwood.  Ohio. 
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(E)  The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  home  and 
associated  structures.  Dayton,  Ohio,  the 
boundaries  of  which  shall  be  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 

(2)  The  map  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

(c)  ADDITIONS.— In  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tions to  the  park,  including  noncontiguous 
sites,  to  advance  the  purposes  for  which  the 
park  is  established. 

SEC.  102.  WRIGHT-DUNBAR  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  DISTRICT. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  Wright-Dunbar  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  District. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATION.— The  preservation  dis- 
trict shall  be  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Area  Included.— The  preservation  dis- 
trict shall  consist  of  the  lands  bounded  as 
follows:  Edwin  C.  Moses  Boulevard  and 
Wright/Dunbar  Gateway  Park  to  the  east; 
the  first  alley  north  of  West  Second  Street 
west  to  the  railroad  tracks,  thence  along  the 
railroad  tracks  to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
Street;  thence  along  the  east  side  of  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  Street  to  Wolf  Creek; 
thence  west  along  Wolf  Creek;  thence  south 
along  a  line  consistent  with  the  western  edge 
of  Grace  A.  Greene  School  to  Edison  Street; 
thence  east  along  Edison  Street  to  Euclid 
Avenue;  thence  south  along  Euclid  Avenue 
to  the  first  alley  south  of  Third  Street; 
thence  east  along  the  first  alley  south  of 
Third  Street  to  the  railroad  tracks;  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  railroad  tracks  to 
West  Fifth  Street;  thence  east  along  West 
Fifth  Street  to  Shannon  Street;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  boundary  of  the  Inner  West  Five 
Points  Urban  Renewal  Area  boundary  to 
Edwin  C.  Moses  Boulevard. 

(d)  Boundary  Adjustments.— In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  the  Commission 
may  make  minor  changes  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  preservation  district,  which  shall  take 
effect  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

SEC.     103.     PROTECnON    OF    HISTORIC    PROP- 
ERTIES. 

(a)  ACQUISITION  OF  Properties  Within  the 
Park.— (1)  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
the  Secretary— 

(A)  shall  acquire  the  Wright  Cycle  Com- 
pany and  Hoover  Block;  and 

(B)  may  acquire  any  other  site,  structure, 
property,  or  interest  therein,  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  property  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  transfer,  or  an  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  first  refusal  established 
by  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Lands  and  Interests  in  land  may  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase  at  a  price  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
independent  appraisal,  consistent  with  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.) 

(b)  Right  of  First  Refusal.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary may  exercise  a  right  of  first  refusal  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  described  in 
section  101(b)(1)(D). 

(2)  If  any  owner  of  the  property  described 
in  section  101(b)(1)(D)  intends  to  transfer  an 
interest  in  the  property  by  direct  and  exclu- 
sive sale  except  by  gift  or  donation,  the 
owner  shall  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing 
of  that  intention. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  120  days  after 
notification  in  which  to  exercise  a  right  of 


first  refusal  to  match  any  bona  fide  offer  to 
obtain  that  interest  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  offer. 
(4)  If  the  Secretary  has  not  exercised  the 
right  of  first  refusal  within  120  days,  the 
owner  may  transfer  the  interest,  and  the  new 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Partnerships  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ments.—The  Secretary  may  create  "partner- 
ships" by  entering  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies.  State, 
and  local  public  bodies  and  private  interests 
relating  to  planning,  development,  use.  man- 
agement, programming,  and  interpretation 
of  properties  in  the  park  in  order  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  use  and  management  of  those 
properties  in  a  manner  that  is  compatible 
with  the  purpose  of  the  park. 

(d)  Restoration  of  Properties.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  the  Secretary  may 
restore  and  rehabilitate  property  in  the  park 
pursuant  to  "partnerships"  and  cooperative 
agreements  without  regard  to  whether  title 
to  the  property  is  in  the  United  States. 

SEC.  104.  PARK  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
general  management  plan  for  the  park  thatr— 

(A)  contains  information  described  in  sec- 
tion 12(b)  Public  Law  91-383  (16  U.S.C.  la- 
7(b));  and 

(B)  takes  into  account  the  preservation 
and  development  plan  developed  under  sec- 
tion 202. 

(2)  The  general  management  plan  and  de- 
velopment concept  plans  shall  be  prepared 
with  adequate  public  involvement  and  in 
consultation  with  Aviation  Trail,  Inc..  Edu- 
cational and  Musical  Arts.  Inc..  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Commander  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  concerning 
matters  that  may  affect  their  properties. 

(b)  Identification  of  Additignal  Sftes.- 
The  general  management  plan  shall  identify 
additional  sites  for  inclusion  in  the  park, 
taking  into  consideration — 

(1)  the  sites  listed  in  Appendix  A.  entitled 
"Aviation-Related  Sites  in  Dayton  Evalu- 
ated by  the  National  Park  Service",  of  the 
document  entitled  "Study  of  Alternatives. 
Dayton's  Aviation  Heritage — Ohio",  issued 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  April  1991;  and 

(2)  the  property  specified  on  the  Index  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  under  section 
105(g). 

(c)  Park  Partnerships.— The  general  man- 
agement plan  shall  identify  and  describe  po- 
tential "partnerships"  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  for  the 
management  of  properties  within  the  park. 

(d)  Revisions.— (1)  After  consulting  with 
the  Commission  and  the  city  manager  of 
Dayton.  Ohio,  the  Secretary  may  make  revi- 
sions in  the  general  management  plan  by 
publication  of  the  revisions  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(2)  A  revision  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  after  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  written  notice  of  the  revision  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

SEC.  105.  HEADQUARTERS  AND  VISITORS'  CEN- 
TER, INTERPRETIVE  CENTER,  AND 
MEMORIAU 

(a)  In  General.— The  headquarters  of  the 
park  and  a  visitors'  center  shall  be  located  in 
the  core  parcel  described  in  section 
101(b)(1)(A).  and  an  interpretive  center  shall 
be  constructed  In  the  vicinity  of  Wright 
Brothers  Hill  or  Hufftnan  Prairie  Flying 
Field. 


(b)  Memorial.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider constructing  a  memorial  at  McCook 
Field  in  partnership  with  the  city  of  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

SEC.     106.     GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE     FUNC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  shall  admin- 
ister the  park  in  accordance  with  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  National  Park  System. 

(b)  Emergency  assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  any  action  that  the  Sec- 
retary deems  to  be  necessary  to  provide  own- 
ers of  property  of  national  historical  or  cul- 
tural significance  In  the  park  or  preservation 
district,  and  owners  of  the  Hoover  Block,  the 
Setzer  building,  and  the  Wright  Cycle  Com- 
pany, with  emergency  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  and  protecting  their  prop- 
erty in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Donations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary  may  accept  dona- 
tions of  funds,  property,  or  services  from  in- 
dividuals, foundations,  corporations,  and 
other  private  entities  and  from  public  enti- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  gen- 
eral management  plan  for  the  park. 

(c)  Programs. — 'The  Secretary  may  sponsor 
or  coordinate  within  the  park  and  preserva- 
tion district  such  educational  or  cultural 
programs  as  the  Secretary  considers  to  be 
appropriate  to  encourage  the  appreciation  by 
the  public  of  the  resources  of  the  park  and 
preservation  district. 

(d)  Leases.— The  Secretary  may  acquire 
such  leases  with  respect  to  property  in  the 
park  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— DAYTON  HISTORIC 
PRESERVA'nON  COMMISSION 

SEC.     aOl.     DAYTON     HISTORIC     PRESERVATION 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished the  Dayton  Historic  Preservation 
Commission. 

(b)  Administration  of  Properties.— The 
Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  performing 
its  other  duties  under  this  Act.  administer 
(with  the  consent  of  their  owners)  properties. 
sites,  and  artifacts  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Ohio  that  are  inside  or 
outside  the  park  or  preservation  district  and 
are  associated  with  events  or  people  involved 
with  the  Wright  brothers,  the  history  of 
aviation,  or  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

(b)  I*URP0SE8.— The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission are — 

(1)  to  administer  the  preservation  district, 
to  enhance  and  protect  areas  that  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  operation  of  the  park;  and 

(2)  to  assist  in  the  protection,  promotion, 
and  management  of  historical  resources  in 
the  Miami  Valley  associated  with  the  Wright 
brothers,  aviation,  or  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

(c)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  17  members  as  follows: 

(1)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  have  demonstrated  expertise  in 
aviation  history,  black  history  and  lit- 
erature, aviation  technology,  or  historic 
preservation,  at  least  1  of  whom  shall  rep- 
resent the  National  Park  Service. 

(2)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  shall 
have  demonstrated  expertise  in  aviation  his- 
tory, black  history  and  literature,  aviation 
technology,  or  historic  preservation,  at  least 
1  of  whom  shall  represent  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society. 

(3)  1  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  shall  represent  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base. 
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States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by  rea- 
son of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(j)   Termination.- The    Commission    shall 
cease  to  exist  on  January  1,  2004. 
SEC.     202.     DAYTON     HISTORICAL     RESOURCES 
PRESERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion conducts  its  first  meeting,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  preser- 
vation and  development  plan. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  preservation  and  development 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan  or 
return  it  with  comments  to  the  Commission. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  return  the 
preservation  and  development  plan  by  the 
90th  day  after  receipt,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  the  plan. 

(3)  Review  of  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment plan  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  based  on 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  preservation  district. 

(4)  The  preservation  and  development  plan 
shall  include  specific  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation goals  and  a  priority  timetable  for 
their  achievement. 

(5)  After  a  preservation  and  development 
plan  Is  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
the  plan  to  Congress. 

(b)  Contents  of  Plan.— The  preservation 
and  development  plan  shall— 

(1)  set  detailed  goals  for  the  preservation, 
protection,  enhancement,  and  utilization  of 
the  historical  resources  in  the  Miami  Valley 
related  to  the  Wright  brothers,  the  history  of 
aviation,  and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar; 

(2)  identify  properties  that  should  be  pre- 
served, restored,  managed,  developed,  main- 
tained, or  acquired  within  the  park,  preser- 
vation district,  and  Miami  Valley; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mission Intends  to  implement  the  grant  and 
loan  programs  under  section  204; 

(4)  include  a  tentative  &-year  budget; 

(5)  propose  a  management  strategy  for  a 
permanent  oi^anlzational  structure  to  en- 
hance and  coordinate  aviation-related  his- 
torical resources,  properties,  and  institu- 
tions in  the  Miami  Valley; 

(6)  recommend  methods  for  establishing 
••partnerships"  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  to  foster  devel- 
opment and  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  his- 
torical and  cultural  resources  in  the  park 
and  preservation  district; 

(7)  provide  for  transportation  links,  includ- 
ing pedestrian  facilities  and  bicycle  trails 
among  historic  aviation  sites  in  the  park, 
preservation  district,  and  the  Miami  Valley, 
including  an  interurban  between  the  preser- 
vation district  and  the  historical  resources 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base; 

(8)  address  the  use  of  private  vehicles,  traf- 
fic patterns,  parking,  and  public  transpor- 
tation; and 

(9)  provide  for  educational  and  cultural 
programs  to  encourage  appreciation  of  the 
resources  of  the  park  and  preservation  dis- 
trict. 

(c)  Consultation.- In  developing  the  pres- 
ervation in  development  plan,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with- 

(1)  appropriate  officials  of  any  local  gov- 
ernment or  Federal  or  State  agency  that  has 


jurisdiction  over  historic  aviation  resources 
in  the  Miami  Valley;  and 

(2)  business,  historical,  professional,  neigh- 
borhood, and  citizen  organizations. 

(d)  Standards  and  Criteria.— The  Com- 
mission shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  appropriate  local  governments, 
establish  standards  and  criteria  applicable  to 
the  construction,  preservation,  restoration, 
alteration,  and  use  of  historic  properties  in 
the  park,  preservation  district,  and  Miami 
Valley. 

(e)  Exchange  of  Information.— The  Com- 
mission shall  exchange  information  with 
Federal  agencies,  the  State  of  Ohio  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  educational  in- 
stitutions, volunteer  associations,  and  pri- 
vate businesses  to  assist  those  entities  in  un- 
dertaking activities  to  preserve,  protect,  en- 
hance, and  utilize  the  historic,  recreational, 
and  cultural  aviation  resources  of  the  Day- 
ton area. 

(f)  Index  of  Property.— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion conducts  its  first  meeting,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  an  Index  that— 

(1)(A)  lists  properties  in  the  park  and  pres- 
ervation district  of  national  historical  or 
cultural  significance;  and 

(B)  lists  properties  in  the  Miami  Valley  of 
national  historical  or  cultural  significance 
that  are  related  to  the  Wright  brothers,  the 
history  of  aviation,  or  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar; and 

(2)  contains  documentary  evidence  of  the 
historical  or  cultural  significance  of  the 
properties  that  are  listed. 

(g)  Funds  for  Commission  Before  Ap- 
proval OF  Plan. — Before  a  preservation  and 
development  plan  is  approved,  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
funds  as  the  Commission  may  request  to 
carry  out  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
section. 

SEC.  203.  FUNDS. 

(a)  AvAiLABiLrri-  OF  Funds  for  Commis- 
sion.— The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Commission  any  funds  appropriated 
under  section  305  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities. 

(b)  WrrHHOLDiNG  of  Funds.— (1)  The  Com- 
mission may  refuse  to  obligate  or  expend  any 
money  within  any  political  subdivision  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 203  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  government  of  that  subdivision  has 
failed  to  adopt,  by  statute  or  regulation, 
standards  and  criteria  that  are  consistent 
with  those  established  pursuant  to  section 
202(f)  within  1  year  after  the  date  those 
standards  and  criteria  have  been  established. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  extend  the  1-year 
period  described  in  paragraph  '1)  for  not 
more  than  6  months  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  subdivision  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  adopt  the  required  standards 
and  criteria. 

SEC.  204.  LOANS,  GRANTS,  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Loans.— Out  of  amounts  appropriated, 
donated,  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  may  make  a 
loan  to  any  corporation  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  enable  the  cor- 
poration to  provide  low  interest  loans  for  the 
preservation,  restoration,  or  development  of 
any  property  located  in  the  park  or  preserva- 
tion district  or  listed  on  the  index  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  202(f). 

(b)  Partnership  Grants.— (l)  Out  of 
amounts  appropriated,  donated,  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  a  grant  to  an  owner  of 
property  located  in  the  park  or  the  preserva- 
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tion  district  or  listed  on  the  index  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  202(0  for  the  preserva- 
tion, restoration,  managennent,  develop- 
ment, or  maintenance  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  standards 
and  criteria  established  pursuant  to  section 
202(d). 

(2)  To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  a  grant 
under  para^aph  (1)  shall  be  leveraged  with 
additional  funds  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector. 

(c)  Historical  and  Cultural  Programs.— 
(1)  The  Commission  may  carry  out,  through 
Its  staff  or  by  grants  to  any  person  or  public 
or  private  entity,  historical,  educational, 
and  cultural  programs  that  encourage  or  en- 
hance appreciation  of  the  historical  re- 
sources in  the  Miami  Valley  related  to  the 
Wright  brothers,  aviation,  and  the  life  and 
works  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

(2)  Programs  carried  out  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  include  programs  for— 

(A)  recording,  collecting,  and  presenting  to 
the  public,  through  exhibits  and  educational 
programs,  oral  histories  of  people  associated 
with  historic  structures  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
including  McCook  Field  and  Wright  Field: 

(B)  educating  school  children  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  Miami  Valley  and  in  the 
Nation  at  large;  and 

(C)  conducting  archaeological  digs  at  his- 
toric sites.  Including  the  Wright  family 
house  and  McCook  Field,  to  contribute  to  ex- 
hibits and  programs  for  the  public. 

(d)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Commis- 
sion may  provide  technical  assistance  to  an 
owner  of  property  located  within  the  park  or 
preservation  district  or  listed  on  the  index 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  202(f)  or  any 
other  person  or  public  or  private  entity  tak- 
ing action  that  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.    205.    ACQUISITION    AND    DISPOSITION    OF 
PROPERTY. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  Historical  Property.— 
The  Commission  may  acquire  any  property 
pursuant  to  section  105  that  is  deemed  wor- 
thy of  acquisition  by  donation  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds. 

(b)  DisposmoN  OF  Acquired  Property'.- 
The  Commission  may  sell  or  lease  any  prop- 
erty that  it  acquires  subject  to  such  deed  re- 
strictions and  other  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(c)  Acquisition  in  General.— (1)  The  Com- 
mission may  obtain  by  purchase,  rental,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise,  such  property,  facili- 
ties, and  services  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  its  duties. 

(2)  Lands  and  interests  In  land  may  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase  at  a  price  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
independent  appraisal,  consistent  with  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601  etseq.). 

(d)  Transfer  Upon  Termination  of  Co.m- 
MissiON.— Upon  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission, all  assets,  liabilities,  duties,  per- 
sonal and  real  property,  and  unexpended 
funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

SEC.   206.  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Hearing.- The  Commission  may  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
to  be  advisable. 

(b)  Donations.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  the  Commission  may  seek  and  ac- 
cept donations  of  funds,  property,  or  service 
from  individuals,  foundations,  corporations. 


and  other  private  entities  and  public  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  duties. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds  To  Obtain  Money.— The 
Commission  may  use  its  funds  to  obtain 
money  from  any  source  under  any  program 
or  law  requiring  the  recipient  of  such  money 
to  make  a  contribution  in  order  to  receive 
such  money. 

(d)  Mail. — The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Uses  of  acquired  Assets.— Any  reve- 
nues or  other  assets  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission by  donations,  the  lease  or  sale  of 
property,  or  fees  for  services  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission,  without  fiscal  year 
limitations,  to  be  used  for  any  function  of 
the  Commission. 

SEC.  207.  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Director.— The  Commission  shall  have 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Additional  Personnel.— (1)  The  Com- 
mission may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
personnel  in  addition  to  the  Director  as  the 
Commission  deems  to  be  necessary. 

(2)  Commission  staff  may  include  special- 
ists in  areas  such  as  interpretation,  historic 
preservation,  black  history  and  literature, 
aviation  history  and  technology,  and  urban 
revitalization. 

(c)  Temporary  Services.— Subject  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  may  adopt,  the 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  be  reasonable. 

(d)  Detail. — Upon  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  rep- 
resented by  a  member  on  the  Commission 
may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Administrative  Support.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Greneral  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest. 

(O  State  Se^ivices.— The  Commission  may 
accept  the  services  of  personnel  detailed 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  and  may  reimburse  the 
State  or  such  political  subdivision  for  such 
services. 

(g)  Inapplicability  of  Certain  Provisions 
OF  Title  5,  United  States  Code.— The  direc- 
tor and  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  paid  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  except  that  no  individual  so  ap- 
pointed may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

TITLE  in— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  EASEMENTS. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire — 

(1)  easements  within  the  park  and  preser- 
vation district  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act;  and 

(2)  easements  for  an  interurban  or  bicycle 
and  pedestrian  transportation  links  between 
sites  within  the  park  and  preservation  dis- 
trict. 

SEC.  302.  COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

(a)  IN  General.— A  Federal  agency  that 
conducts  or  supports  an  activity  that  may 


directly  affect  the  park  or  preservation  dis- 
trict shall — 

(1)  consult  with,  cooperate  with.  and.  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
the  activity  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission: and 

(2)  conduct  or  support  the  activity  in  a 
manner  that — 

(A)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  is 
consistent  with  the  standards  and  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  section  105(e);  and 

(B)  will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
resources  of  the  park  or  preservation  dis- 
trict. 

(b)  LlMfTATlON.- A  Federal  agency  shall 
not  issue  a  license  or  permit  to  any  person  to 
conduct  an  activity  within  the  park  or  pres- 
ervation district  unless  the  agency  first  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  activity  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  the  standards  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  section  202(d)  and  will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  resources  of  the 
park  or  preservation  district. 

SEC.  303.  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  THE  SEC- 
RETARY AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE. 

(a)  In  General. — (l)  In  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  im- 
plementation of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to 
properties  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prevail. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  objects  to  an  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  implementing  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  detail  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  the  objection. 

(b)  Waiver.— In  time  of  war.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  waive  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  any  provision  of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to 
properties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

SEC.  304.  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  a  "partnership"  or  agreement 
with  an  owner  of  property  of  national  histor- 
ical or  cultural  significance  within  the  park 
or  preservation  district  to  provide  for  exhib- 
its or  programs. 

(2)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
provide,  when  it  is  appropriate,  that — 

(A)  the  public  may  have  access  to  the  prop- 
erty at  specified  reasonable  times  for  pur- 
poses of  viewing  the  property  or  the  exhibits 
or  attending  the  programs  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  may  make  such  improve- 
ments to  the  property  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  necessary  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission  to  enhance  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property,  exhibits, 
and  programs. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  to  an  owner  of  property  within 
the  park  or  preservation  district,  and  to  the 
organizations  listed  in  subsection  (d).  such 
technical  assistance  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  Transportation.— <l)  The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  for 
appropriate  transportation  facilities,  includ- 
ing an  interurban  between  the  preservation 
district  and  the  historical  resources  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  pedestrian 
facilities,  and  bicycle  paths,  to  link  sites 
within  the  park  and  preservation  district. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  interpretive 
services  in  connection  with  transportation 
facilities  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Organizations.— <1)  The  Secretary  may 
establish  a  "partnership"  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  an  organization  that  con- 
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H|ill  of  Fame.  Dayton.  Ohio; 

,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Historical  Park,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Laiirence    Dunbar    Association. 

Dunbar  Home  State  Me- 
Ohio.  a  unit  of  the  Ohio  His- 

Parachute  Museum.  Dayton. 

( lounty    Historical    Society. 
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Heritage  National  His- 
ACT   OF   1991— Sum- 
Provisions 

Dayton  Aviation  Heritage 
Park,  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
ce,  to  preserve  and  inter- 
in  Dayton  and  the  Miami 
are  associated  with  the 
sarly  development  of  avla- 
life  and  works  of  Paul  Lau- 


Designates  five  noncontiguous  sites  in  the 
Dayton  area  as  part  of  the  Dayton  Aviation 
Heritage  National  Historical  Park.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  not  be  required  to 
own  or  operate  most  of  the  properties  within 
the  designated  sites.  The  bill  authorizes  and 
encourages  the  Park  Service  to  form  part- 
nerships with  the  current  owners  which  can 
continue  to  operate  and  maintain  the  sites. 
Partnerships  will  be  determined  in  later 
agreements  between  the  park  and  the  prop- 
erty owners.  The  five  sites  are: 

1.  A  core  parcel  in  Dayton  consisting  of  the 
buildings  along  the  two  block  stretch  of 
West  Third  Street  between  Broadway  Street 
and  Shannon  Street,  and  including  the 
Wright  Cycle  Company  building.  Hoover 
Block,  Daniel  Fitch  house,  Ed  Sines  house. 
Wright  family  house  site,  and  Orville 
Wright's  laboratory  site.  The  exact  bound- 
aries would  be  determined  by  a  map  drawn 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  agreed  to 
by  Congress,  (estimated  acreage:  10) 

2.  Huffman  Prairie  and  Wright  Brothers 
Hill  on  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
The  exact  boundaries  would  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  (estimated  acreage: 
102) 

3.  The  Wright  1905  Flyer  at  Carillon  Park, 
Dayton.  The  exact  boundaries  would  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Education  and  Arts.  Inc.  (estimated 
acreage;  1) 

4.  Hawthorn  Hill.  901  Harman  Avenue.  Oak- 
wood,  (estimated  acreage:  4) 

5.  The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  house.  219 
North  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Street.  The 
exact  boundaries  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ohio  His- 
torical Society,  (estimated  acreage:  1) 

Establishes  the  Wright-Dunbar  Historic 
Preservation  District  in  Dayton's  West  Side. 
The  boundaries  are  identical  to  the  Wright- 
Dunbar  Village  identified  by  the  City  of  Day- 
ton. 

Requires  the  National  Park  Service  to  buy. 
restore,  and  maintain  the  building  which 
housed  the  Wright  Brothers  Cycle  Company 
at  22  South  Williams  Street  and  the  Hoover 
Block,  a  building  at  1060  West  Third  Street 
which  housed  the  Wright  brothers'  printing 
shop.  The  National  Park  Service  is  author- 
ized to  buy  other  properties  within  the  park 
boundaries. 

Allows  the  National  Park  Service  120  days 
to  exercise  the  right  of  first  refusal  if  Haw- 
thorn Hill  is  sold. 

Authorizes  the  National  Park  Service  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  federal,  state  or 
local  governments  or  private  organizations 
to  carry  out  any  function  permitted  under 
the  Act. 

Authorizes  the  National  Park  Service  to 
restore  properties  that  it  does  not  own. 

Calls  for  a  General  Management  Plan,  a  3- 
year  study  to  determine  the  direction  and 
needs  of  the  park.  Public  participation  is  re- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  the  study,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  must  consult  with 
the  owners  of  the  National  Historic  Land- 
marks which  are  incorporated  in  the  park. 

Requires  the  headquarters  and  visitors 
center  of  the  park  be  located  in  the  core 
West  Dayton  parcel.  Also  requires  the  con- 
struction of  an  interpretive  center  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Establishes  the  Dayton  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Commission.  The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission are  1)  to  administer  the  preservation 
district  in  support  of  the  park  and  2)  to  en- 
hance and  preserve  historic  resources  in  the 
Dayton  area  associated  with  the  Wright 
brothers,  the  history  of  aviation,  and  Paul 


Laurence  Dunbar.  Terms  are  two  years,  but 
some  initial  terms  are  three  years  to  create 
staggered  terms.  Members  serve  without 
pay.  The  Commission  may  hire  staff  and 
function  with  the  powers  of  a  federal  agency. 
The  Commission  ends  after  the  year  2003. 
The  Commission  has  the  authority  to: 

1.  Operate  loan  and  grants  programs  for  re- 
vitalization  of  the  preservation  district. 
Grants  are  to  be  matching  with  state  or 
local  government  or  private  funds. 

2.  Offer  technical  assistance  to  owners  of 
historic  properties  in  the  Dayton  area. 

3.  Offer  grants  or  conduct  historical  and 
cultural  programs  that  benefit  the  park. 

4.  Own  or  maintain  property  within  the 
preservation  district,  or  historic  property 
outside  the  preservation  district. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  17  rej)- 
resentatives  including: 

1  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

1  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

1  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

14  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  follows: 

3  from  recommendations  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

4  from  recommendations  made  by  the  Day- 
ton City  Commission. 

1  from  recommendations  made  by  the  Oak- 
wood  City  Commission. 

1  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Fairborn  City  Commission. 

1  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Montgomery 
County. 

1  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Greene  County. 

3  national  experts  not  based  on  local  rec- 
ommendations. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  conduct  an  18- 
month  plan  that  sets  priorities,  goals,  and 
timetables  for  the  Commission's  operations, 
including  planning  for  an  interurban,  bicycle 
paths,  and  other  transportation  links  be- 
tween the  park  units.  The  plan  also  sets 
standards  for  development  within  the  preser- 
vation district  and  some  properties  outside. 
The  plan  also  calls  for  an  index  of  historic 
sites  in  the  Dayton  area. 

Gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  author- 
ity in  the  case  of  disputes  between  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  and  the  park. 

Authorizes  the  Park  Service  to  make 
emergency  repairs  to  property. 

Authorizes  the  Park  Service  to  contract 
for  transportation  services  between  the  park 
units  and  to  provide  interpretive  services  in 
connection  with  transportation  services. 

Authorizes  the  Park  Service  to  work  with 
local  organizations  centered  around  aviation 
or  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Those  organiza- 
tions are  encouraged  to  establish  offices  and 
carry  out  activities  within  the  park. 

Authorizes  the  Park  Service  to  publish  in- 
terpretive materials. 

Estimated  Costs  Associated  With  National  Park 
Bill 

Capital  Costs ' 
Purchase  by  the  National  Park 
Service    of   Wright    Brothers 
Cycle    Shop,    22    South    Wil- 
liams Street $125,000 

Source:  Aviation  Trail,  Inc. 
This  covers  reimbursement  to 
Aviation  trail  for  its  costs 
toward  the  building's  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation. 
Rehabilitation  of  Wright  Broth- 
ers Cycle  Shop  115,000 
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Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Management  Alter- 
native Study  and  Avia- 
tion Trail,  Inc. 
This  includes  finishing  the 
upstairs  and  outside  of 
the  building  and  land- 
scaping. 
Purchase  by  the  National  Park 

Service  of  Hoover  Block  

Source:  Aviation  Trail,  Inc. 
This  Is  Aviation  Trail's  pur- 
chase price. 
Rehabilitation  of  Hoover  Block, 

1060  West  Third  Street 

Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Management  Alter- 
native Study,  April  1991 
This  is  based  on  a  plan  by 
Gaede,  Serne,  Zofcin  and 
Associates  of  Cleveland. 
The  plan  calls  for  an  In- 
terpretive center,  a  recre- 
ation of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers print  shop  that  existed 
In  the  building,  offices,  a 
display  area,  and  an  ele- 
vator. 
Plaza  development  between  the 

two  buildings  

Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice    Management     Alter- 
native Study,  April  1991 
Enhancement  of  Huffman  Prai- 
rie  Flying   Field/Wright   Me- 
morial   

Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice    Management    Alter- 
native Study,  April  1991 
This  Is  based  on  a  plan  devel- 
oped by  Wright-Patterson 
Air     Force     Base     which 
calls  for  an   interpretive 
center,      displays,      rest- 
rooms,    landscaping,    and 
the     relocation     of     the 
Base's  firing  range. 
Rehabilitation      and      develop- 
ment  of   Dunbar   House,    219 
North  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Street  

Source:  Ohio  Historical  Soci- 
ety 
This  is  based  on  a  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  Ohio  Histori- 
cal  Society,    which   calls 
for  the  development  of  an 
interpretive     center,     li- 
brary,    and     educational 
center    within    buildings 
adjacent    to    the    Dunbar 
House  and  owned  by  the 
State  of  Ohio. 
Improvements  to   Wright  Hall 
at   Carillon    Historical    Park 

housing  1905  Wright  Flyer  

Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Management  Alter- 
native Study,  April  1991 
This  is  for  the  expansion  of 
the  building's  exhibit 
area,  the  improvement  of 
the  climatizlng  system, 
and  the  addition  of  a  rest- 
room  to  make  the  build- 
ing accessible  during  the 
whole  year.  _ 


Total  Capital  Costs = 


Annual  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance: ' 
Operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Wright  Cycle   Shop  and 
the  Hoover  Block 


50,000 


2,250,000 


720,000 


1,235,000 


750,000 


250,000 


5,495,000 


Source:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice    Management    Alter- 
native Study,  April  1991 
Administrative  costs  associated 
with  operating  the  Commis- 
sion    600,000 

Source:  Informal  estimate 
based  on  the  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  the  Lowell 
Historic  Preservation 
Commission 
Total  Annual  Operating  and 
Maintenance  $970,770 


250,000 


150.000 


Studies: 
General  Management  Plan  for 

the  park  

Source:     Informal     estimate 
based  on  general  costs  to 
the  Park  Service  for  Gen- 
eral Management  Plans 
Preservation     Study     by     the 
Commission  

Source:     Informal     estimate 
based   on   costs   of  other 
similar  studies 
Total  Studies  $400,000 

■Subject  to  modification  by  the  park's  General 
Management 

'  Funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Dunbar  house 
and  Improvements  to  Wright  Hall  are  not  required 
under  the  legislation,  but  will  be  requested.  The  re- 
quired capital  funding  Is  14.495,000. 

'It  Is  possible,  but  unlikely,  that  the  General  Man- 
agement Plan  would  Identify  additional  operations 
and  maintenance  costs  beyond  those  associated  with 
these  two  buildings.  It  Is  expected  that  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  of  the  other  struc- 
tures In  the  park  would  remain  the  responsibilities 
of  the  current  owners. 

ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  INCLUDED  IN  PARK 

Core  parcel,  10  acres. 

Huffman  Prairie  Flying  Field,  85  acres. 

Wright  Brothers  Memorial,  27  acres. 

Dunbar  House.  1  acre. 

Hawthorn  Hill,  4  acres. 

Wright  Flyer  in,  1  acre. 

Total  estimated  acres,  128  acres. 


$370,770 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
rail-highway  crossing  program  to  im- 
prove highway  and  rail  traffic  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  AND  HTGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  PROGRAM  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  I 
feel  will  go  a  long  way  toward  promot- 
ing a  national  high  speed  rail  system 
while  actually  reversing  the  recent  in- 
crease in  fatal  and  disabling  traffic  ac- 
cidents at  rail-highway  crossings.  The 
High-Speed  Rail  and  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Program  of  1991  will  give  States 
and  communities  a  green  light  so  that 
they  can  seriously  consider  intercity 
and  commuter  high-speed  rail  opportu- 
nities as  part  of  their  surface  transpor- 
tation options.  I  know  that  the  number 
of  plans  for  high-speed  rail  service  now 
on  the  drawing  board  is  growing,  and 
this  bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  many  of  these  plans  to  re- 
ality. 

My  proposal  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  splendid  work  of  the  Sen- 


ate Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  under  the  visionary  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Mo'tnihan  and  Bur- 
dick.  For  the  first  time,  the  members 
of  that  committee  have  introduced  a 
surface  transportation  bill  that  will  be 
not  only  reshape  the  Interstate  High- 
way Program,  but  will  bring  transit 
and  rail  squarely  back  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  definition  of  surface  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure.  Under 
the  committee's  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Efficiency  Act,  transportation 
becomes  part  of  the  solution  to  na- 
tional problems  in  energy  dependence, 
air  pollution,  personal  mobility,  and 
city  and  community  conservation,  not 
part  of  the  problem.  My  bill  is  intended 
to  further  these  key  objectives. 

I  also  owe  a  special  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator Graham  whose  guidance  and  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  and  in  high-speed 
rail  has  provided  and  added  dimension 
to  a  long  awaited  process  for  bringing 
high-speed  rail  to  the  Nation,  and  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  work  with  him  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in 
shaping  a  final  bill. 

Groups  promoting  higher  speed  rail 
service  agree  that  grade  separations 
are  essential  for  trains  traveling  over 
100  miles  per  hour,  and  should  be  part 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991.  Before  upgrading 
Amtrak  service  to  125  miles  per  hour 
on  the  publicly  owned  North  East  Cor- 
ridor, all  level  crossings  except  7  were 
eliminated.  But  outside  the  Northeast 
Corridor  many  other  high-speed  trains 
are  also  planned  for  existing  rail 
rights-of-way.  Now,  thanks  to  broader 
choices  in  high-speed  rail  technologies 
such  as  the  American  Meglev,  the 
French  TGV,  the  tilt  trains,  and  the 
dual-mode  turbine  locomotive,  there 
are  many  options  for  trains  that  will 
perform  well  over  much  of  130,000  miles 
of  railroads  across  the  Nation. 

We  have  a  grade  crossing  safety  pro- 
gram now,  section  130  of  title  23,  fund- 
ed out  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  This 
program  has  already  been  successful  in 
improving  the  safety  of  approximately 
30,000  level  crossings  with  either  im- 
proved signal  systems  or  grade  separa- 
tions. The  1988  Annual  Report  on  High- 
way Safety  credited  this  program  with 
preventing  an  estimated  5,000  fatalities 
and  20,000  injuries  since  1974.  This  rep- 
resented 50  percent  fewer  accidents  and 
40  to  45  percent  fewer  deaths  and  inju- 
ries. 

Unfortuntely,  that  safety  record  is 
now  turning  around  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Since  1980,  after  railroad  de- 
regulation, railroads  have  trimmed 
many  of  their  branchlines  and  con- 
centrated traffic  on  those  long  lines 
that  remain.  At  the  same  time  track 
and  rail  bed  improvements  on  the 
mainlines  mean  that  speeds  are  in- 
creasing. 

In  1989,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration   found    that    out    of   the 
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14,000  grade  crossings  on  routes  used  by 
Amtrak,  6,000  have  automatic  gates, 
and  another  2,000  are  equipped  with 
flashing  light  i  ignals.  But  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  lovel  crossing  accidents 
occur  while  those  are  activated  and  10 
percent  when  motorists  drive  around  a 
lowered  gate,  particularly  when  the 
gate  is  down  onger  than  is  normal. 
Last  year,  four  young  men  were  killed 
in  Lockport,  I  -■,  by  an  Amtrak  train 
traveling  less  t  han  80  mph.  This  is  the 
same  route  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
Midwest  High-Speed  Rail  Compact 
have  identified  as  having  the  best  po- 
tential for  higl  -speed  rail  service  in  Il- 
linois and  near  the  top  in  potential  in 
the  Midwest — (!hicago-St.  Louis.  Such 
incidents  will  continue  to  be  repeated 
throughout  the  Nation  where  roads  run 
at  the  same  gi  ade  as  active  railroads 
unless  we  act  n  )w. 

My  bill  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 
current  rail  sa'ety  legislation  which  I 
strongly  suppot.  The  existing  Federal 
Highway-Rail  (  rossing  Program  works 
well  and  shoul<  be  continued  as  a  spe- 
cific funded  cat  sgory.  Substantial  addi- 
tional effort  and  investment  are  re- 
quired to  main!  ain  and  to  continue  im- 
proving grade  crossing  safety  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

My  bill  is  a  separate  demonstration 
program  which  is  specifically  designed 
to  open  the  wj  y  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  bet  ,er  passenger  train  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Nation.  Rail  travel 
can  then  becoiie  a  prominent  part  of 
our  surface  tn  insportation  and  infra- 
structure choices  more  in  line  with  the 
Japanese  and  E  oropean  models. 

Like  section  130,  the  High  Speed  Rail 
and  Highway  '[Yaffle  Safety  Program 
would  be  finan  :ed  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Inc  uded  in  the  program  is 
$5  million  for  f  seal  year  1992  for  State 
planning  in  consultation  with  local 
communities  and  private  railroads 
with  a  matchiag  ratio  of  100  percent 
and  $300  millio  i  a  year  for  fiscal  years 
1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996  at  a  90  percent 
match.  This  uhould  provide  enough 
funds  for  grade  separtions  and  other 
safety  improve  nents  in  8  to  10  rail  cor- 
ridors selectee  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

This  prograir  is  intended  to  promote 
a  number  of  public  purposes:  First,  to 
ensure  the  safe  :y  of  traffic  crossing  fu- 
ture high-spee(,  rail  lines;  second,  en- 
courage development  of  a  safer,  less 
polluting,  ene-gy  efficient  transpor- 
tation system;  third,  provide  a  conven- 
ient form  of  tiavel  for  all  citizens  in- 
cluding senioni,  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, and  thoi«  who  do  not  own  or 
drive  an  autonobile;  fourth,  provide 
transportation  services  to  places  where 
people  live  now;  fifth,  reduce  airport 
and  highway  congestion;  and  sixth, 
augment,  not  leplace  other  safety  and 
rail  development  programs. 

I  am  urging  ifiy  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsorin*  this  bill.  This  program 
will  not  only   place  future  high-speed 


rail  systems  within  the  reach  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation,  but  it  will 
protect  that  most  precious  commodity: 
The  lives  of  our  citizens  as  well.» 


TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


and 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

MIUTARY  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992  AND  1993 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  By  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  and  explaining 
its  purpose  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  listing  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1992/1993". 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  101.  Army. 

Sec.  102.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Sec.  103.  Air  Force. 
Sec.  104.  Defense  agencies. 
Sec.  105.  Defense  inspector  general. 
Sec.     106.  Chemical     Demilitarization    Pro- 
gram. 
TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
TITLE     m— OPERATION     AND     MAINTE- 
NANCE   AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Operation  and  Maintenance  Fund- 
ing. 
Sec.  302.  Working  Capital  Funds. 
TITLE    IV— MILITARY    PERSONNEL    AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

Part  A— active  Forces 
Sec.  401.  End  Strengths  for  Active  Forces. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 
Sec.  402.  End  Strengths  for  Selected  Reserve. 
Sec.  403.  End  Strengths  for  Reserves  on  Ac- 
tive Duty  in  Support  of  the  Re- 
serves. 
Sec.  404.  Increase  in  Number  of  Members  in 
Certain   Grades   Authorized   to 
be  on  Active  Duty  in  Support  of 
the  Reserves. 
Part  C— MiLrrARv  Training  Student  Loads 
Sec.  405.  Authorization  of  training  student 
loads. 


Sec.  501.  Repeal  of  Requirements  for  Sepa- 
rate Budget  Request  for  Pro- 
curement of  Reserve  Equip- 
ment. 

Sec.  502.  Repeal  of  Requirement  for  Author- 
ization of  Civilian  Pei-sonnel  by 
End  Strength. 

Sec.  503.  Repeal  of  Celling  on  Employees  in 
Headquarters  and  Non-Manage- 
ment Headquarters  and  Support 
Activities. 

Sec.  504.  Revised  Transmittal  for  Annual 
Outlay  Report. 

Sec.  505.  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 
Amendments  to  Section  2208  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  506.  Establishment  of  Lease  Replace- 
ment Fund.  Defense. 

Sec.  507.  Repeal  of  Fiscal  Year  1991  V-22  Air- 
craft Program  Provisions. 

Sec.  508.  Repeal  of  Requirement  for  Require- 
ment for  Statutory  Guidelines 
for  Future  Reductions  of  Civil- 
ian Employees  of  Industrial- 
Type  or  Commercial-Type  Ac- 
tivities. 

Sec.  509.  Determination  of  Variable  housing 
Allowance  for  Reserves. 

Sec.  510.  Medical,  Dental,  and  Nonphysician 
Special  Pays  for  Reserve,  Re- 
called, or  Retained  Health  Care 
Officers. 

Sec.  511.  Grade  in  Which  Retired  Officers  are 
Ordered  to  Active  Duty. 

Sec.  512.  Intelligence  Manpower  Reductions. 

Sec.  513.  Extension  of  Various  Expiring  Laws 
(1991). 
Aviator  Retention  Bonus. 
Special   Unit  Assignment   Pay   for  En- 
listed Members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

Sec.  514.  Extension  of  Various  Expiring  Laws 
(1992). 
Years  of  Service  for  Mandatory  Transfer 

to  the  Retired  Reserve. 
Grade  Determination  Authority  for  Cer- 
tain Reserve  Medical  Officers. 
Promotion  Authority  for  Certain  Reserve 
Officers     Serving     on     Active 
Duty. 
Authority  for  Temporary  Promotions  of 

Certain  Navy  Lieutenants. 
Education  Loans  for  Certain  Health  FYo- 
fessionals  who  Serve  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

Accession  Bonus  for  Registered  Nurses. 

Special  Pay  for  Nurse  Anesthetists. 

Special  Pay  for  Reenlistment  Bonuses. 

Special  Pay  for  Enlistment  Bonus. 

Extension   of  Enlistment  and  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus.. 

Sec.  515.  General  Counsels  of  the  Military 
Departments. 

Sec.   516.    Establishment   of  Deputy   Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy. 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
authorization  of  appropriations 

SEC.  101.  ARMY. 

(a)  AIRCRAFT.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,667,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $1,247,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Missiles.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,106,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $1,341,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(c)  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehi- 
cles.—Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  procurement  of  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(1)  $839,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $574,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(d)  Ammunition.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  for 
ammunition  for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,249,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $1,195,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(e)  Other  Procurement.— Funds  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  $3,163,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $3,254,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.  102.  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  AIRCRAFT.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  $7,231,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $6,953,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Weapons.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of  weap*- 
ons  (including  missiles  and  torpedoes)  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  $4,581,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $4,754,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(c)  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  the  Navy  as 
follows: 

(1)  $8,647,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $8,297,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(d)  Other  Procurement,  Navy.- Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  $6,471,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $6,520,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(e)  Marine  Corps.- Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement 
for  the  Marine  Corps  as  follows: 

(1)  $1,039,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $660,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
ra:C.  103.  AIR  FORCE. 

(e)  AIRCRAFT.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  $10,915,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $13,456,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Missiles. — Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  $5,841,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $6,776,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(c)  Other  Procurement.— Funds  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  $8,058,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $8,868,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.  104.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  procurement  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  as  follows: 

(1)  $2,111,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $2,201,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
SEC.  106.  DEFENSE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  procurement  for 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  amount  of  $300,000. 
SEC.  lOa.  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  747)  as 
follows: 

(1)  $474,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  $626,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
TITLE  n— RESEARCSI,  DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
SEC.  201.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1992  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  re- 


search, development,  test,  and  evaluation,  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $6,236,400,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $8,198,600,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force.  $15,154,600,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$10,333,000,000.  of  which— 

(i)  $286,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion); and 

(il)  $14,200,000  is  authorized  for  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation,  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $5,867,300,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $9,488,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $15,184,600,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies. 
$10,494,100,000,  of  which— 

(i)  $298,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion); and 

(ii)  $14,700,000  is  authorized  for  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

TITLE  m— OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

SEC.  301.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUND- 
ING. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1992  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $21,886,800,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $23,679,200,000. 

(3)  For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,894,600,000. 

(4)  For  the  Air  Force.  $20,351,900,000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,794,800,000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve,  $937,200,000. 

(7)  For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $816,100,000. 

(8)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$75,900,000. 

(9)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $1,075,400,000. 

(10)  For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$2,080,700,000. 

(11)  For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$2,287,800,000. 

(12)  For  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  $5,000,000. 

(13)  For  the  Defense  Insf)ector  General. 
$115,900,000. 

(14)  For  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter- 
drug  Activities,  Defense,  $1,158,600,000. 

(15)  For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$5,500,000. 

(16)  For  Environmental  Restoration  De- 
fense, $1,252,900,000. 

(17)  For  Humanitarian  Assistance, 
$13,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1993  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $19,936,500,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  $23,922,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,739,800,000. 

(4)  For  the  Air  Force,  $20,760,400,000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $7,583,200,000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve,  $973,100,000. 

(7)  For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $797,000,000. 


(8)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$75,400,000. 

(9)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $1,232,500,000. 

(10)  For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$2,083,700,000. 

(11)  For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$2,700,900,000. 

(12)  For  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  $5,000,000,  to  be  uti- 
lized as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4313  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  be- 
coming effective  on  October  1,  1992. 

(13)  For  the  Defense  Inspector  General. 
$116,700,000. 

(14)  For  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter- 
drug  Activities  Defense,  $1,249,400,000. 

(15)  For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
$5,900,000. 

(16)  For  Environmental  Restoration  De- 
fense, $1,450,200,000. 

(17)  For  Humanitarian  Assistance. 
$13,000,000. 

SEC.  302.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUNDS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1992  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  provid- 
ing capital  for  working  capital  and  revolving 
funds,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund,  $3,400,200,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1993  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  provid- 
ing capital  for  working  capital  and  revolving 
funds,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund,  $2,273,200,000. 

(2)  For  the  Pentagon  Reservation  Mainte- 
nance Revolving  Fund.  $63,300,000. 

TITLE  rv— MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

PART  A— ACTIVE  FORCES 

SEC.  401.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCES. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— The  armed  forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30,  1992,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  660.200. 

(2)  The  Navy.  551.400. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  188.000. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  486,800. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993 —The  armed  forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30,  1993,  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army,  618.200. 

(2)  The  Navy,  536.000. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  182.200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  458,100. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

SEC.  402.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Re- 
serve personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as 
of  September  30,  1992,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  410,900. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  282,700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  134,600. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  40,900. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  118,100. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  81,200. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  15,150. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Re- 
serve personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as 
of  September  30,  1993,  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  Army  N  itional  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  366.300. 

(2)  The  Army  R  sserve.  254,500. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  127,100. 

(4)  The  Marine  :;orps  Reserve,  38,900. 

(5)  The  Air  Na  ;ional  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  119.400. 

(6)  The  Air  Fori  e  Reserve.  82,400. 

(7)  The  Coast  G  lard  Reserve.  15,150. 

(c)  Waiver  Ac  rHORrnr.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  vary  the  end  streng-th  author- 
ized by  subsectinn  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  by 
not  more  than  2  i  ercent. 

(d)  ADJUSTMEN' 's.— The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subse;tion  (a)  or  (b)  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  )f  any  reserve  component 
shall  be  proporti(  nately  reduced  by— 

(1)  the  total  a  ithorized  strength  of  units 
organized  to  ser 'e  as  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  i  omponent  which  are  on  ac- 
tive duty  (Other  1  han  for  training)  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  and 

(2)  the  total  nu  Tiber  of  individual  members 
not  in  units  org  inized  to  serve  as  units  of 
the  Selected  Resi  rve  of  such  component  who 
are  on  active  dut  r  (other  than  for  training  or 
for  unsatisfactor  /  participation  in  training) 
without  their  coi  sent  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Whenever  sucl  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  reli  ased  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  y;ar.  the  end  strength  pre- 
scribed for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  -eserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  ncreased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strengtl  s  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  number  of  s  uch  individual  members. 

SEC.  403.  E^a>  STR]  NGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  ON  AC- 
TIVE 1  *JTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERViB. 

(a)  Fiscal  Yiar  1992.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescri  xi  in  section  402(a).  the  re- 
serve component  s  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized,  as  of  September  30.  1992,  the  fol- 
lowing number  c  f  Reserves  to  be  serving  on 
full-time  active  duty  or  full-time  duty,  in 
the  case  of  mem  Ders  of  the  National  Guard, 
for  the  purpose  c  f  organizing,  administering, 
recruiting,  instr  icting.  or  training  the  re- 
serve component  i: 

(1)  The  Army  I  ational  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  23.341. 

(2)  The  Army  F  eserve.  12.683. 

(3)  The  Naval  I  eserve.  22.045. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.170. 

(5)  The  Air  Ns  tional  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  9.081. 

(6)  The  Air  For  :e  Reserve,  643. 

(b)  Fiscal  Yilar  1993.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescri  bed  in  section  402(b),  the  re- 
serve comjwneni  s  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized,  as  ol  September  30.  1993,  the  fol- 
lowing number  ( f  Reserves  to  be  serving  on 
full-time  active  duty  or  full-time  duty,  in 
the  case  of  menn  bers  of  the  National  Guard, 
for  the  purpose  <  f  organizing,  administering, 
recruiting,  instr  acting,  or  training  the  re- 
serve component  y. 

(1)  The  Army  I  :ational  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  21,580. 

(2)  The  Army  I  eserve.  12.003. 

(3)  The  Naval  I  *serve.  21,113. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.130. 

(5)  The  Air  Ni  tional  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  9,072. 

(6)  The  Air  Foice  Reserve.  618. 

SEC.  404.  INCREAfi  E  IN  Nl^BER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  GRADES  AUTHORIZED  TO 
BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  ItESERVES. 

(a)  Senior  e>iusted  Members.— Effective 
on  October  1.  19!  1.  the  table  in  section  517(b) 
of  title  10.  Unitep  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


•Gri* 

*™»     ^"^     F^e 

Manne 
Corps 

E-J                 

569      202       279 

14 

M  

2.585      429       800 

74 

(b)  Officers.— Effective  on  October  1.  1991. 
the  Uble  in  section  524(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Grade 

Am,,      Nav,      f^^ 

Marine 
Corps 

3,219     1.071        575 

110 

Lwlenant  colonel  M  commafKter  .... 
Colonel  or  Navy  captain  

1,524       520       595 

372        188       227 

75 
25 

Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 
sec.  4«5.  authorization  of  training  stu- 
dent loads. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— For  fiscal  year  1992. 
the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  loads  as 
follows: 

(l)The  Army.  68.106. 

(2)  The  Navy,  60,100. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  21.193. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  28,847. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  14,626. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  13,597. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  2,336. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3.514. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2,769. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1,663. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— For  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  66.580. 

(2)  The  Navy.  59.370. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  20,718. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  28.474. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  14,468. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  13,095. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  2.476. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,710. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2,771. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1.698. 

(c)  ADJUSTMENTS.— The  average  military 
student  loads  authorized  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
end  strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  adjustments  shall  be 
apportioned. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  601.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  SEPA- 
RATE  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  PRO- 
CUREMENT    OF     RESERVE     EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Section  114(e)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  502.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  CIVILIAN  PERSON- 
NEL BY  END  STRENGTH 

Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(4)  of  section 
115(b)(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
repealed. 

SEC.  503.  REPEAL  OF  CEILING  ON  EMPLOYEES  IN 
HEADQUARTERS  AND  NON-MANAGE- 
MENT HEADQUARTERS  AND  SUP- 
PORT ACnVITIES 

Section  194  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  repealed. 

SEC.  504.  REVISED  TRANSMITTAL  FOR  ANNUAL 
OUTLAY  REPORT 

Section  5(i)(l)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-180;  103  Stat.  1364)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "December  15  of  each  year 
thereafter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
date  the  President's  budget  is  transmitted  to 
Congress". 


SEC.  505.  DEFENSE  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS  FUND 
AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  2208  OF 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  2208  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(a)(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "shall  establish  a  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  finance  operations  within  or  among 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  he  may  designate,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to: 

"(1)  financing  and  furnishing  of  inventories 
of  supplies;  and 

"(2)  performance  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  support  type  activities.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  Is  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  a  Fund  entitled  the  "Defense 
Business  Operations  Fund"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Fund"."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  charged,  when  ap- 
propriate, with  the  cost  of— 

(1)  all  operating  costs; 

(2)  all  capital  costs,  except  that  construc- 
tion costs  may  not  be  incurred  except  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  an- 
nual military  construction  authorization 
and  appropriations  Acts; 

including     applicable     administrative     ex- 
penses."; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  Fund  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
available  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  otherwise  credited  for  those 
costs,  including  applicable  administrative 
expenses  and  all  operating  costs  and  the  cost 
of  depreciating  and  amortizing  capital."; 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
capital  for  the  Fund  by  capitalizing  inven- 
tories. In  addition, 

"(1)  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  acquire  cap- 
ital assets,  including  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, subject  to  the  limitation  on  con- 
struction specified  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  such  amounts  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  capital  for  the  Fund 
as  have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
law."; 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  by  striking 
out  "industrial-type  or  commercial-type  ac- 
tivities for  which  working-capital  funds  may 
be  established  under  this  section"  and  in- 
serting "the  Fund"  in  place  thereof; 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  Supplies  returned  to  the  Fund  may  be 
charged  to  the  Fund  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense."; 

(8)  by  amending  subsection  (h) — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "activities  and  use  of 
inventories  authorized  by  this  section"  and 
inserting  "the  Fund"  in  place  thereof  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "Working  capital 
funds"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
"The  Fund"  in  place  thereof; 

(9)  by  amending  subsection  (i)(l)  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  working  capital  funded  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  arsenal";  and  Inserting  "a 
Department  of  the  Army  arsenal  financed  by 
the  Fund"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(10)  by  repealing  subsection  (j)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by 
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amending  subsection  (j)  as  so  redesigTiated 
by  striking  out  "of  working  capital  funds" 
and  Inserting  "the  Fund"  In  place  thereof. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendmemt. 

(1)  The  heading  of  section  2208  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "working-capital  funds"  and  inserting 
"Defense  business  operations  fund"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
131  of  such  title  is  revised  to  conform  to  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)<l). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  become  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  whichever  occured  later. 

(d)  Transition  Provisions.— 

(a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
all  assets  and  balances  of  working  capital 
funds  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2208  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  amendments  made  to  sec- 
tion 2208  of  such  title  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(B)  During  fiscal  year  1992.  the  construc- 
tion cost  provisions  of  section  2208(c)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
section,  shall  apply  only  to  construction 
costs  exceeding  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 2805(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  SOe.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  LEASE  REPLACE- 
MENT FUND,  DEFENSE. 

(a)  Chapter  131  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
2217  the  following  new  section; 

"{2218.  Lease  Replacement  Fund,  Defense 

"(a)  There  is  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  the  "Lease  Replacement  Fund, 
Defense. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  re- 
habilitation, construction,  and  renovation  of 
property  and  facilities  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  are  determined  to  be 
suitable,  available,  or  needed  for  utilization 
by  the  Department  as  replacement  facilities 
for  facilities  being  leased  by,  or  on  behalf  of, 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(c)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  funds  are  required  to 
facilitate  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b).  such 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary.  If  all  or  part  of  the 
funds  so  transferred  are  not  needed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  transferred, 
those  funds  may  be  transferred  back  to  the 
Fund. 

"(d)  Appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  leases  which  are  re- 
placed by  utilization  of  property  and  facili- 
ties rehabilitated,  constructed,  or  renovated 
with  funds  in.  or  derived  from,  the  Fund 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  Fund  in  such 
amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Fund  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by,  or  with  funds  derived 
fi-om.  the  Fund. 

"(e)  Appropriations  made  to  the  Fund  and 
amounts  deposited  to  the  fund  under  sub- 
section (d)  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  2217  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"2218.  Lease  replacement  fund,  defense.". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 


the  Lease  Replacement  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1992  in  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  and  for  fiscal 
year  1993  in  the  amount  of  $25,000,000. 

SEC.  507.  REPEAL  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  V-22  AIR- 
CRAFT PROGRAM  PROVISIONS. 

Section  152  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 
Law  101-510;  104  Stat.  1505)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  508.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATU- 
TORY GUIDELINES  FOR  FUTURE  RE- 
DUCTIONS OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
OF  INDUSTRIAL-TYPE  OR  COMMER- 
ClAl^TYPE  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  1597  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  repealed. 

SEC.  509.  DETERMINATION  OF  VARIABLE  HOUS- 
ING ALLOWANCE  FOR  RESERVES 

(a)  Use  of  Principal  Place  of  Resi- 
dence.—Section  403a(d)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subparagraph  (d)(4); 

"(d)(4)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  paid  in  the  case 
of  a  retired  member  or  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  uniformed  services  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (4)(B),  who  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  a  variable  housing  allowance 
under  section  403a  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  the  member  shall  be  considered  as  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  member's  principal 
place  of  residence,  determined  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(B)  A  retired  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice ordered  to  active  duty  under  section  688 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component  of  the  uniformed 
services  serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call 
or  order  to  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing), is  a  member  who  is  performing  duty 
away  from  the  member's  principal  place  of 
residence,  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and 

"(1)  has  not  been  authorized  transportation 
of  household  goods  from  his  principal  place 
of  residence  to  the  place  at  which  serving  on 
active  duty,  and 

"(ii)  if  serving  on  active  duty  on  the  last 
day  of  a  fiscal  year  would  be  accountable 
under  section  115(b)(l)(A)(i)  or  (il)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.". 

SEC.  510.  MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND  NONPHYSICLU4 
SPECLAL  PAYS  FOR  RESERVE,  RE- 
CALLED, OR  RETAINED  HEALTH 
CARE  OFFICERS. 

Section  303a  of  title  37.  United  States  Code 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  (d); 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (c): 

"(c)(1)  A  health  care  officer  who, 

(A)  is  a  reserve  on  active  duty  other  than 
for  training  under  a  call  or  order  to  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  31  days  but  less 
than  one  year;  or 

(B)  Is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  title  10  or  is  recalled  to 
active  duty  under  section  688  of  that  title  for 
a  period  of  at  least  31  days;  or 

(C)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  less  than  one  year  at  a  time  during 
which  any  officers  are  involuntarily  retained 
on  active  duty  under  section  673c  of  title  10 
or  in  case  of  other  special  circumstances  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

is  eligible  for  the  applicable  special  pay 
under  section  302,  302a.  302b,  302e,  or  303  of 
this  title,  notwithstanding  any  requirement 
in  those  sections  that 

(A)  the  call  or  order  of  the  officer  to  active 
duty  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year;  or 


(B)  the  officer  execute  a  written  agreement 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  not  less 
than  one  year. 

(2)  Special  pay  payable  to  an  officer  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
on  a  monthly  basis.  The  officer  shall  refund 
any  amount  received  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  corresponds  to  the  actual  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  that  the  officer  served. 

(3)  A  reserve  medical  officer  in  receipt  of 
special  pay  under  section  302  of  this  title 
under  paragraph  (1).  is  not  entitled  to  special 
pay  under  subsection  (h)  of  section  302.". 
SEC.  511.  GRADE  IN  WHICH  RETIRED  OFFICERS 

ARE  ORDERED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Section  688  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b); 

"(b)(1)  A  retired  member  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  this  section,  who  serves  on  active 
duty  pursuant  to  such  order  in  a  grade  that 
is  higher  than  his  retired  grrade.  shall  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list  upon  his  release 
from  that  duty,  to  the  highest  grade  in 
which  he  served  on  active  duty  satisfac- 
torily, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  and  if  that 
grade  is  higher  than  his  retired  grade,  such 
service  must  be  for  a  minimum  of  three 
years  total  active  service  in  the  higher 
grade.  The  President  may  waive  the  three- 
year  requirement  in  individual  cases  involv- 
ing extreme  hardship  or  exceptional  or  un- 
usual circumstances.". 

(b)  By  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  of  such 
section  striking  out  "in  his  retired  grade" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  higher 
of  his  retired  grade  or  the  highest  grade  in 
which  he  served  on  active  duty  satisfac- 
torily, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned". 

SEC.    512.    INTELUGENCE    MANPOWER    REDUC- 
TIONS 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
907  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510; 
104  Stat.  1622)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Personnel  Reductions.— (l)  The  num- 
ber of  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program 
(NFIP)  and  related  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  Activities  (TIARA)  programs,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  together  with  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  under  i>aragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  subsection  (a).  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  be  specifically  Identified  in  the 
budget  submissions  for  NFIP  and  TIARA 
programs  for  each  Fiscal  Year  from  1992 
through  1996.". 

SEC.    513.    EXTENSION    OF    VARIOUS    EXPIRING 
LAWS  (1991) 

(a)  AVIATOR  Retention  Bonus.— Section 
301b(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1993". 

(b)  Special  Unit  Assignment  Pay  for  En- 
usTED  Members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve.—Section  308d(c)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1993". 

SEC.    514.    EXTENSION    OF    VARIOUS    EXPIRING 
LAWS  (1992) 

(a)  Years  of  Service  for  Mandatory 
Transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve.— Sec- 
tion 1016(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1964  (Public  Law  96-94;  97 
SUt.  699:  10  U.S.C.  3360  note),  as  amended,  is 
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302(ta)  of  title  37,  United  States 

by  striking  out  "Septem- 

anti   inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

194". 
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the  General  Counsels  as 
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5.  United  States  Code,  is 
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amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force; 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army; 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.". 

(5)  Technical  amendment  to  Defense  au- 
thorization Act.— Subsection  703(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-456  is  repealed  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  are  efTective  upon 
enactment. 

SEC.  518.  establishment  OF  DEPUTY  UNDER 

secretary  of  defense  for  pol- 
icy 

(1)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (a)  by  adding  after  section 
134  the  following  new  section  134a: 

"§  134a.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  Policy 

"(a)  There  is  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy  shall  assist  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  The  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy  shall  act  for.  and 
exercise  the  powers  of.  the  Under  Secretary 
when  the  Under  Secretary  is  absent  or  dis- 
abled."; and 

(b)  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  134  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  for  section  134  the  following: 
"134a.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  list  of 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule after  the  item  relating  to  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Supply  Reduction,  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  the  following: 
"Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.".* 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  April  30.  1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
military  personnel  levels  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  102nd  Congress  and  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  President's  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
budget  plan.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authorization 
for  the  Military  Departments  and  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the  budg- 
et authority  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Departments     and     Defense     Agencies     in 


amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993. 

Title  III  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations  of 
the  Military  Departments  and  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the  budget  au- 
thority included  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  Title  in  also  in- 
cludes authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  capital  for  working- 
capital  and  revolving  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

Title  rv  prescribes  the  personnel  strengths 
for  the  active  forces  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve component  of  each  service  in  the  num- 
bers provided  for  by  the  budget  authority 
and  appropriations  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  This  title  also  pre- 
scribes the  end  strengths  for  reserve  compo- 
nent members  on  full-time  active  duty  or 
full-time  National  Guard  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  reserve  forces  and 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
certain  enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel 
who  may  be  serving  on  active  duty  in  suf>- 
port  of  the  reserve  components.  Finally,  title 
IV  provides  for  the  average  military  training 
student  loads  in  the  numbers  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  the  FYesident's  budget  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993. 

Title  V  consists  of  sixteen  general  provi- 
sions. Section  501  repeals  the  provisions  of 
section  U4(e)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
requiring  a  separate  budget  request  for  the 
procurement  of  Reserve  equipment.  Section 
502  repeals  the  provisions  of  section  115(b)(2) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  requiring  the 
authorization  of  an  end  strength  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Sec- 
tion 503  repeals  the  provisions  of  section  194 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  who  may  be  assigned  to 
management  and  non-management  head- 
quarters support  activites. 

Section  504  revises  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  5  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  the  submission  of  a  joint  annual  out- 
lay report  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Instead  of 
submission  of  the  report  on  December  5  of 
each  year,  the  proposal  would  require  the  re- 
port with  the  President's  budget  submission. 

Section  505  amends  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2208  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  per- 
taining to  working  capital  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  for  a  single 
working  capital  fund  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund. 

Section  506  amends  chapter  131  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section, 
2218,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Lease  Replacement  Fund,  Defense."  Sec- 
tion 507  repeals  section  152  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991  which  contains  funding  and  program 
provisions  concerning  the  V-22  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram. Section  508  repeals  section  1597  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  which  was  added  by 
section  322  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  which  im- 
poses a  statutory  requirement  for  the  devel- 
opment of  guidelines  for  future  reductions  of 
civilian  employees  of  industrial-type  or  com- 
mercial-type activities. 

Section  509  allows  a  reservist  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  other  than  training  to  use  his 
or  her  home  of  record  in  determining  the 
rate  of  variable  housing  allowance.  Section 
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510  makes  medical,  dental,  and  nonphyslcian 
special  pays  available  to  reserve,  recalled,  or 
retained  health  care  officers  even  thoug-h 
they  serve  less  than  one  year.  Section  511  au- 
thorizes retired  officers  to  be  recalled  In  the 
hlg-hest  grade  previously  held  on  active  duty 
and  to  be  advanced  to  that  grade  (with  three 
years  time  in  service)  on  the  retired  list 
upon  release  from  active  duty. 

Section  512  amends  the  FY  1991  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  to  eliminate  the 
specific  arithmetic  goal  for  Intelligence 
manpower  reductions.  Sections  513  and  514 
are  extensions  of  various  laws  that  expire  in 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  respectively.  Sec- 
tion 515  would  identify  the  General  Counsels 
of  the  Military  Departments  as  the  chief 
legal  officers  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, clarify  their  relationships  with  the 
respective  Judge  Advocate  Generals  of  the 
Military  Services,  and  make  them  eligible  to 
perform  duties  of  the  Department  Secretar- 
ies In  appropriate  circumstances.  The  sec- 
tion also  would  move  the  General  Consels  of 
the  Military  Departments  from  Level  V  to 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Section 
516  would  authorize  a  new  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  of  great 
Importance   to   the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  urges  its  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Terrence  O'Donnell. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide for  grants  and  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  corporations  and  associa- 
tions to  be  used  to  pay  operating:  ex- 
penses related  to  new  and  existing 
mass  transportation  services  for  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  TRANSPORTATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  to  address  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tion's senior  and  disabled  citizens. 
That  problem,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  lack 
of  transportation  services.  Seniors  are 
becoming  more  and  more  isolated  from 
transportation  services  and  lack  mobil- 
ity to  get  to  health  care  and  other  es- 
sential services.  The  60  and  older  popu- 
lation will  Increase  by  32  percent  in 
less  than  20  years  and  those  over  85  will 
Increase  nearly  90  percent.  In  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  61  percent  of  seniors  said 
transportation  is  a  serious  problem  In 
obtaining  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  we  currently  have  a 
Federal  program  whose  mission  Is  to 
meet  the  transporatlon  needs  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens  and  disabled 
persons.  The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration administers  the  section 
16(B)(2)  program  which  provides  funds 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  purchase 
vehicles  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ices to  seniors  and  the  disabled.  This 
program  has  enabled  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  make  accessible  essential 
health  and  social  services  not  other- 


wise available  through  traditional  pub- 
lic transportation  systems.  Our  Na- 
tion's nonprofit  organizations  are  the 
core  limbs  in  the  service  delivery  sys- 
tem for  these  populations.  Adequate 
transportation  services  are  critical  to 
providing  these  services  to  all  senior 
citizens  that  need  them. 

There  Is  now  growing  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  our  nonprofit  organizations 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide 
vital  transportation  services  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  the  disabled.  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey,  over  50  percent  of 
all  nonprofit  organizations  that  applied 
for  vehicles  under  the  section  16(B)(2) 
program  were  denied  because  of  a  lack 
of  funding.  A  recent  survey  of  all  sec- 
tion 16(B)(2)  administrators  showed  an 
additional  S30  million  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

The  authorization  level  for  the 
16(B)(2)  program  has  been  capped  at  $35 
million  over  the  last  5  years.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  have  fought 
hard  to  ensure  that  this  program, 
which  serves  the  special  transportation 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  as  well  as 
senior  citizens,  was  funded  at  the  high- 
est possible  level  authorized,  $36  mil- 
lion, but  this  level  is  Inadequate.  The 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Act  of  1991  will 
not  only  provide  more  funding  for  vehi- 
cles for  nonprofit  organizations.  It  will 
also  provide  funds  for  startup  and  oper- 
ational costs  for  nonprofits  with  trans- 
portation programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  expensive  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  operate  special  vehicles 
for  senior  citizens  and  handicapped 
Americans.  A  recent  report  on  the  sec- 
tion 16(B)(2)  program  done  by  the  Com- 
munity Transportation  Association  of 
America  showed  that  the  operating 
budget  of  the  the  average  section 
16(B)(2)  provider  was  $83,372.  The  costs 
of  insurance,  maintenance,  personnel 
and  other  operations  are  Increasing 
much  faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 
These  costs  are  threatening  the  very 
purpose  of  the  section  16(B)(2)  program. 
In  New  Jersey  and  in  other  States,  non- 
profit organizations  have  had  to  stop 
transportation  services  because  of  the 
exploding  costs  of  Insurance  and  other 
operating  costs.  Some  New  Jersey  non- 
profits Indicate  that  their  insurance 
costs  have  tripled  in  the  last  3  years. 

Most  nonprofit  organizations  in  New 
Jersey  provide  free  service  for  rides  for 
senior  citizens  to  receive  health  care. 
There  is  increasing  pressure,  however, 
for  them  to  charge  seniors  for  these  es- 
sential services  due  to  lack  of  re- 
sources. Medical  care  is  expensive 
enough  for  our  Nations  senior  citizens. 
We  shouldn't  compound  the  financial 
problems  seniors  face  In  obtaining  af- 
fordable, quality  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  reverse 
course.  We  should  be  providing  more 
transportation    services    to    the    ever 


growing  senior  population,  not  reduced 
services.  My  legislation  would  double 
the  authorization  level  for  the  section 
16(B)(2)  program  in  fiscal  year  1992  and 
would  Increase  this  level  of  funding  by 
$6  million  each  year  until  fiscal  year 
1996  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  needs 
for  these  services.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  that  will  allow  sec- 
tion 16(B)(2)  funds  to  be  used  for  start- 
up costs  and  other  operational  costs. 
These  funds  will  be  targeted  to  non- 
profit organizations  to  help  them  es- 
tablish elderly  and  handicapped  trans- 
portation programs  in  areas  where 
they  are  not  currently  available.  These 
funds  will  also  be  available  to  needy 
nonprofit  organizations  who  currently 
provide  transportation  services  but  are 
on  the  verge  of  discontinuing  these 
vital  services  because  of  increasing 
operational  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Congress 
will  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  provides  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1991  for  health,  nutrition,  employ- 
ment, training  and  legal  services  to  our 
Nation's  seniors.  What  good  are  these 
services  if  our  neediest  senior  citizens 
can't  receive  them  because  they  lack 
necessary  transportation?  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  this  effort  to 
provide  transportation  to  our  Nation's 
seniors  and  disabled  so  that  they  re- 
ceive the  services  they  need.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  the  AARP,  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secu- 
rity, National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Units  on  Aging.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  copies  of  these  letters  of 
support  and  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elderly  and 
Handicapped    Transportation    Improvement 
Act". 
SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  population  of  the  United  States 
that  Is  60  years  of  age  and  older  will  increase 
by  32  percent  within  the  next  20  years: 

(2)  the  population  of  the  United  States 
that  Is  85  years  of  age  and  older  will  increase 
by  88  percent  In  the  next  20  years; 

(3)  senior  citizens  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly Isolated  from  transportation  services; 

(4)  a  majority  of  senior  citizens  view  the 
lack  of  transportation  as  a  serious  problem 
in  obtaining  medical  care;  and 

(5)  nonprofit  social  services  organizations 
that  provide  services  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  are  facing  Increasing  insur- 
ance, maintenance,  and  operating  costs. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  existing  program  providing 
mass  transportation  services  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons:  and 
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Section  16(b)  of  the  Urban 
Transportajtion  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C. 
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of  grants  or  loans  under 
coordinate  transportation 
in  accordance   with   this 
local  transportation  serv- 
ifieet  the  special  needs  of  el- 
persons,    including 
i  ler  this  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  such  efforts, 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
the  leasing  of  vehicles 
with  subparagraph 
bodies  or  agencies  for  the 
transportation  services 
the  special  needs  of  elderly 
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american  assocution  of 

Retired  Persons, 
Wkshington.  DC.  May  9,  1991. 
hJ  utenberg, 
Ofrice{Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Laltenberg:  I  am  writing 
American  Association  of  Re- 
Aj  iRP)  In  support  of  your  ef- 
ind  improve  the  transpor- 
br  the  elderly  and  handi- 
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ion  services.  For  exam- 
between  1990  and  2010. 
e  over  the  age  of  85  will 
trom  3.3  million  to  6.1  mil- 
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suburbs  and  rural  areas  where  fixed  route 
transit  systems  are  absent  or  ill-suited  to 
meeting  their  needs.  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue, three-quarters  of  all  older  people  will 
live  in  suburban  or  rural  areas  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  third  change  comes  from  the  passage 
last  year  of  the  landmark  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.  That  act  requires  the  provi- 
sion of  a  level  of  services  for  those  who  must 
depend  on  specialized  transit  "comparable" 
to  that  provided  the  users  of  fixed  route 
transportation. 

To  meet  the  challenges  presented  by  these 
changes  will  require  more  resources  and  bet- 
ter use  of  current  resources.  The  Lautenberg 
bill  would  promote  both  of  these  aims  by: 

Doubling  the  authorized  spending  level  of 
the  Section  16(b)2  program  to  $70  million  in 
FY  1992  and  increasing  the  authority  by  $5 
million  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  five  years; 

Authorizing  funds  to  be  used  for  operating 
subsidies  as  well  as  capital  costs; 

Improving  the  coordination  of  funding 
streams  from  various  transportation  pro- 
grams; and 

Improving  coordination  among  providers 
of  transportation  services  by  permitting 
leasing  arrangements. 

Section  16(b)2  has  been  an  unheralded  suc- 
cess in  providing  transportation  services  for 
older  and  disabled  people.  The  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  Lautenberg  bill  would  make 
very  substantial  improvements  in  this  im- 
portant program  serving  some  of  the  na- 
tion's neediest  citizens.  Thank  you  for  your 
leadership  on  this  issue.  If  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  on  this  or  any  other  issue, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  Don 
Redfoot  of  our  Federal  Affairs  staff  at  728- 
4830. 

Sincerely, 

John  Rother, 
DirectoT.  Legislation  and 

Public  Policy  Division. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Cftizens, 

Washington,  DC,  May  2, 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  is  writ- 
ten in  support  of  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  (UMTA)  to  in- 
crease transportation  services  for  older  and 
handicapped  persons. 

Your  amendment  expands  UMTA  Section 
16(b)  authority  to  include  both  operating 
costs  and  start-up  expenses.  It  will  also  dou- 
ble the  existing  authorization  level  to  $70 
million  and  provide  for  $5  million  incremen- 
tal increases  in  years  to  come. 

Transportation  services  are  vital  to  the 
lives  of  both  older  persons  and  persons  with 
handicaps.  Public  transit  services  have  been 
declining  across  the  nation.  These  new 
UMTA  resources  will  relieve  presures  to  uti- 
lize growing  portions  of  Older  Americans  Act 
and  Community  and  Social  Service  Block 
Grant  funds  to  maintain  minimal  public 
transit  services  for  older  and  handicapped 
persons. 

We  compliment  you  on  your  leadership  in 
this  area. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  T.  Smedley. 

Executive  Director. 


National  Committee  to  Preserve 

Social  Security  and  Medicare, 

Washington,  DC,  May  13. 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  5  million  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare  in  sup- 
port of  your  efforts  to  increase  authorized 
funding  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration's specialized  transportation  program 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

This  program  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  independence  and  well-being 
of  senior  citizens  and  the  disabled.  However, 
rapidly  expanding  populations  and  increas- 
ing costs  are  threatening  the  viability  of  the 
program.  Increased  appropriations  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  seniors  and  disabled 
have  access  to  transportation  to  health  care 
providers  and  other  social  service  programs. 

I  applaud  your  leadership  in  seeking  in- 
creased funding  for  this  important  program. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  plestse 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Martha  A.  McSteen. 

President. 

National  Association  op 

State  Units  on  aging, 
Washington.  DC,  May  1, 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  The  National 
Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging  com- 
mends you  for  your  interest  in  improving 
mass  transportation  services  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons.  We  are  supportive  of 
your    efforts    to    introduce    legislation    to 
achieve  this  goal.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the 
Policy  Statement  on  Reauthorization  of  Fed- 
eral Transportation  Legislation  adopted  by 
the  NASUA  Board  of  Directors  at  its  March 
1991  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  a.  Quirk, 

Executive  Director.* 


chinge 


Is  the  increasing  con- 
people   in   low-density 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Robe): 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Appomattox  River,  VA,  to  be  not 
navigable  water  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

NONNAVIGABILrrY  OF  THE  APPOMATTOX  RTVER, 
VA 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  resolve  a  deadlock  between  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  responsibilities  vested 
in  a  State  political  subdivision  that  is 
preventing  the  development  of  a  4.5- 
megawatt  hydroelectric  facility  by  the 
Appomattox  River  Water  Authority  at 
the  Brasfield  Dajn  on  the  Appomattox 
River  near  Petersburg,  VA. 

This  legislation  will  affect  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Appomattox  River 
currently  managed  by  the  authority 
and  will  permit  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  proper  use  of 
these  valuable  resources. 

The  authority  is  a  nonprofit  political 
subdivision  created  by  the  Virginia 
General    Assembly   in   1960   to   supply 
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drinking  water  to  three  counties  and 
two  cities  in  Virginia:  Chesterfield, 
Prince  George  and  Dinnwiddie  Counties 
and  the  cities  of  Petersburg  and  Colo- 
nial Heights.  To  fulfill  that  mandate, 
the  authority  built  the  Brasfield  Dam 
on  the  Appomattox  River  in  1968  and 
manages  the  dam  and  its  impound- 
ment. Lake  Chesdin,  as  the  primary 
water  source  serving  these  five  local- 
ities. 

The  authority  first  considered  devel- 
oping the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the 
Brasfield  Dam  in  1984,  and  in  1985,  filed 
a  license  application  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC]  to  construct  and  operate  a  4.5- 
megawatt  hydroelectric  facility.  On 
December  20,  1988,  the  Commission  is- 
sued the  authority  a  license  to  develop 
the  project,  provided  that  the  author- 
ity complied  with  certain  conditions 
controlling  the  management  of  the 
water  supply.  These  conditions  re- 
quired the  authority  to  implement  the 
Conunission  regulations  regarding  the 
use,  storage,  and  discharge  of  waters 
from  the  dam.  In  essence,  the  FERC  li- 
cense required  the  authority  to  relin- 
quish control  over  its  management  of 
the  drinking  water  supply,  a  respon- 
sibility that  is  vested  in  the  authority 
by  State  law,  as  a  condition  for  allow- 
ing the  hydroelectric  project  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  January  1989,  the  authoi'ity  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  reconsider 
those  conditions,  because  the  condi- 
tions would  require  it  to  surrender  ul- 
timate control  over  waterflows  at  the 
Brasfield  Dam  and  other  aspects  of  res- 
ervoir management,  including  rec- 
reational and  shoreline  development. 
On  December  11,  1989,  FERC  denied  the 
substance  of  that  appeal,  explaining 
that  under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  was  authorized  to 
exercise  broad  management  control 
over  the  dam  and  impoundment,  in- 
cluding drinking  water  supply  oper- 
ations, and  that  it  would  retain  the  au- 
thority to  modify  those  operations  as 
it  saw  fit.  During  1990,  the  authority 
sought  to  structure  a  third  party  ar- 
rangement which  would  accommodate 
the  Federal  conditions  and  its  own  con- 
cerns, but  such  arrangement  could  not 
be  developed,  and  the  authority  surren- 
dered its  license  to  the  Commission  in 
October  1990. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  correct  the  impasse  created 
by  the  FERC  determination  that  in 
order  to  develop  the  project,  the  au- 
thority must  surrender  to  the  FERC 
the  water  management  responsibilities 
of  Lake  Chesdin  that  are  vested  in  the 
authority  by  State  law.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  exempt  the  hydro- 
electric project's  location  from  the 
navigation  servitude  and  thereby  with- 
draw it  from  Federal  licensing  jurisdic- 
tion. After  this  exemption,  the  project 
will  be  regulated  directly  by  State 
agencies,  including  the  dam  safety  pro- 


gram administered  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  will 
permit  this  valuable  energy  resource  to 
be  developed.  The  proposed  project 
would  generate  over  16,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  annually  which  would  be  sold  to 
Virginia  Power  for  resale,  and  will  pro- 
vide backup  power  for  the  authority's 
water  treatment  operations  during 
emergency  conditions. 

During  the  FERC  licensing  proceed- 
ing, no  party  opposed  the  project,  and 
the  issuance  of  the  Federal  license  con- 
firms that  there  is  a  public  interest  in 
developing  the  hydroelectric  capability 
at  this  site.  The  federally  issued  li- 
cense concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  generation  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  electric  power  will  continue 
to  grow.  This  legislation  will  assist  in 
meeting  that  growing  demand  through 
the  use  of  a  currently  wasted  hydro- 
electric site. 

I  must  also  mention  that  exempting 
this  site  from  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  re- 
cently proposed  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy. That  strategy  proposes  to  exempt 
from  Federal  jurisdiction,  non-Federal 
hydroelectric  projects  with  less  than  5 
megawatts  generation  capacity  be- 
cause these  projects  raise  local  rather 
than  Federal  issues  and  have  little  or 
no  impact  on  navigation  or  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  project 
is  worthy  of  our  support  and  hope  this 
legislation  will  move  swiftly  to  final 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Warner,  to  remove  a  roadblock  to 
the  construction  of  a  small  hydro- 
electric facility  by  the  Appomattox 
River  Water  Authority,  a  nonprofit 
State-chartered  water  supply  agency, 
located  in  Petersburg,  VA. 

The  authority  has  proposed  building 
a  4  megawatt  hydroelectric  facility  at 
its  existing  Brasfield  Dam,  which  was 
originally  constructed  by  the  authority 
to  supply  water  to  surrounding  com- 
munities. Because  the  Appomattox 
River  is  a  navigable  water  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  hydroelectric  facility  re- 
quires permits  from  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC].  The  authority  has  already  re- 
ceived a  permit  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  a  license  from  FERC. 
However,  because  the  authority's  char- 
ter says  it  must  retain  control  over  the 
Appomattox  Reservoir,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  authority  to  accept  the 
FERC  license.  FERC  operating  licenses 
require  that  FERC  be  given  ultimate 
control  over  waterflows  and  other  mat- 
ters, control  which  the  authority  does 
not  believe  its  charter  allows  it  to 
cede. 


The  legislation  Senator  Warner  and 
I  are  introducing  today  would  exempt 
the  project  from  Federal  jurisdiction. 
A  number  of  similar  exemptions  have 
been  signed  into  law  over  the  last  sev- 
eral decades.  This  year,  in  fact,  the 
Congress  is  considering  exempting 
from  FERC  jurisdiction  all  hydro  fa- 
cilities under  5  megawatts. 

The  Appomattox  Authority  is  in  a 
genuine  bind:  its  charter  fundamen- 
tally conflicts  with  the  requirements  of 
the  FERC  license.  This  bill  helps  re- 
solve this  conflict  and  allows  an  other- 
wise fully  permitted  and  engineered  re- 
newable energy  project  to  proceed.  All 
State  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions will  still  apply.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  move  swiftly  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.     BURDICK,     Mr.     MOVOTHAN, 

Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  assess  and  protect 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  lakes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Environment   and 
Public  Works. 

LAKES  ASSESSMENT  AND  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
natural  and  recreational  resources — 
our  freshwater  lakes. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Burdick 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  Senator  Baucus, 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee,  and  other  Senators 
are  joining  me  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  are  over  90,000  lakes  through- 
out the  country,  covering  some  40  mil- 
lion acres.  These  lakes  are  a  natural 
resource  of  outstanding  value  and  im- 
portance, providing  vital  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Lakes  also  provide  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  drinking  water. 
Protecting  the  quality  of  lakes  used  for 
drinking  water  is  a  prudent  investment 
in  public  health  and  can  help  avoid 
costly  drinking  water  treatment. 

Lakes  are  also  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant recreational  resources.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  easy  access  to 
lakes.  Lakes  provide  for  a  wide  range 
of  recreational  opportunities,  including 
boating  and  fishing,  and  are  an  espe- 
cially significant  resource  for  swim- 
ming and  related  body  contact  recre- 
ation. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant water  quality  problems  in  lakes. 
EPA  estimates  that  25  percent  of  our 
lakes  are  impaired  by  pollution  and 
that  an  additional  20  percent  are 
threatened  by  pollution. 

Trends  in  lake  water  quality  are  dif- 
ficult to  determine  because  of  the  lack 
of  monitoring  data  and  inconsistencies 
in  data.  However,  EPA  reviewed  mon- 
itoring data  collected  over  a  several- 
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and  Lewiston  got  drinking  water  from 
lakes.  Maintaining  the  high  quality  of 
these  drinking  water  supplies  can  help 
avoid  the  high  costs,  of  additional 
treatment  to  meet  public  health  stand- 
ards. 

Fortunately,  most  of  Maine's  lakes 
are  still  clean  and  clear.  Only  about  50 
lakes  are  known  to  have  poor  water 
quality.  But  sharp  decline  of  some  of 
Maine's  most  significant  recreational 
lakes  offers  a  clear  example  of  how 
lake  water  quality  can  rapidly  deterio- 
rate with  little  warning. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  builds  on  and  strengthens  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program  established  in 
section  314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
This  bill  has  several  key  provisions. 

Research  on  lake  pollution  problems 
has  lagged  behind  research  on  other 
types  of  waterbodies.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  provide 
authority  for  research  of  lake  proc- 
esses, lake  monitoring  methods,  spe- 
cial vulnerabilities  of  lakes,  and  con- 
trol pollution  problems  common  to 
lakes,  such  as  nuisance  vegetation. 

A  Lake  Research  Committee  is  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  EPA  Administrator 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
the  research  program. 

The  bill  provides  a  process  to  assure 
that  lake  water  quality  is  protected  by 
water  quality  standards  to  the  same 
extent  as  water  in  rivers  and  streams. 

EPA  is  to  develop  criteria  for  pollut- 
ants which  are  special  problems  in 
lakes.  States  will  then  designate  uses 
for  lakes  and  adopt  water  quality 
standards  to  assure  that  lakes  are  pro- 
tected. EPA  is  to  get  standards  where  a 
State  fails  to  do  so. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  existing 
grant  program  from  $30  to  $50  million 
per  year.  The  authorization  for  assess- 
ment and  protection  programs  for  spe- 
cific lakes  is  Increased  and  new  author- 
ity for  statewide  lake  protection  ef- 
forts is  provided. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  phase- 
out  of  phosphates  in  detergents.  Phos- 
phates in  detergent  products  are  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  nutrients  to  lakes 
and  other  waterbodies. 

Ten  States  currently  have  a  total 
statewide  ban  on  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents. Those  bans  have  established  a 
clear  record  of  water  pollution  control 
success  on  major  waterbodies,  such  as 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  time  to  extend 
the  simple  and  effective  pollution  con- 
trol concept  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
bill  would  focus  existing  agriculture 
land,  management  and  grant  assistance 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  watersheds  of  lakes  which 
are  found  by  States  to  have  water  qual- 
ity problems.  Programs  covered  by  this 
provision  include  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program,  the  Water  Quality  In- 
centives Program,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Easement  Program. 
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Finally,  the  bill  would  expand  pro- 
grams to  control  the  spread  of  Eur- 
asian Milfoil,  an  aquatic  weed  which 
clogs  lakes.  This  plant  severely  Im- 
pairs recreational  uses  of  lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  section  by 
section  description  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  be  printed  at  an  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  develop  the  best  possible 
legislation  to  protect  lakes  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion by  section  analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1069 
Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1(a).  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Lakes  Assessment  and  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents 
Sec.  2.  Findings 

Sec.  3.  Lake  Water  Quality  Research 
Sec.  4.  Lake  Water  Quality  Standards 
Sec.  5.  Lake  Protection  Program  Support 
Sec.   6.   State  Revolving  Loan   Fund  Eligi- 
bility 
Sec.  7.  Demonstration  Program 
Sec.  8.  Nutrient  Control  Initiative 
Sec.  9.  Agriculture  Program  Coordination 
Sec.   10.  Nuisance  Aquatic  Vegetation  Con- 
trol 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that>— 

(1)  freshwater  lakes  throughout  the  Nation 
are  a  natural  resource  of  outstanding  value 
and  importance,  providing  vital  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife; 

(2)  lakes  provide  a  significant  percent  of 
the  Nation's  drinking  water  supply,  making 
protection  of  lake  water  quality  a  prudent 
investment; 

(3)  lakes  offer  a  wide  range  of  recreational 
opportunities,  including  boating  and  fishing, 
and  are  an  especially  significant  resource  for 
swimming  and  related  body  contact  recre- 
ation; 

(4)  lakes  are  especially  vulnerable  to  water 
pollution  because  they  trap  and  store  pollut- 
ants to  a  greater  degree  than  other 
waterbodies; 

(5)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  that  25%  of  lakes  are  impaired  by 
pollution  and  that  an  additional  20%  are 
threatened  by  pollution; 

(6)  many  States  report  that  water  quality 
conditions  in  lakes  have  deteriorated  in  re- 
cent years  and  studies  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  confirm  this  trend; 

(7)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  that  the  most  significant  and  wide- 
spread lake  water  quality  problem  is  excess 
nutrients  which  promote  algal  blooms  and 
increase  aquatic  vegetation; 

(8)  excessive  nutrients  can  diminish  rec- 
reational and  economic  values  of  lakes  and 
lower  dissolved  oxygen  which  is  needed  to 
support  fish  and  other  aquatic  life; 

(9)  other  water  pollution  problems  in  lakes 
include  high  turbidity  and  siltation,  exces- 
sive acidity  associated  with  acid  rain,  patho- 
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gens  in   sewage   discharges,   pesticides,   or- 
ganic chemicals,  and  metals; 

(10)  sources  of  lake  water  quality  problems 
include  discharges  of  sewage  and  industrial 
pollutants,  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  as- 
sociated with  urban  development  and  agri- 
cultural activities,  and  natural  conditions 
such  as  mineral  intrusion;  and 

(11)  existing  efforts  to  protect  the  quality 
of  lakes  and  control  sources  of  pollution  in 
lakes  are  not  adequate  and  these  efforts  need 
to  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

LAKE  QUALITY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(h)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(h))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(h)  Lake  Research.— (1)  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
search program  concerning  the  Nation's 
lakes. 

"(2)  The  research  program  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  develop  improved  methods  for  the 
monitoring  and  assessment  of  lake  condi- 
tions and  water  quality; 

"(B)  improve  knowledge  of  lake  processes, 
including  watershed  assessments  and  recy- 
cling of  pollutants  from  sediments  to  water; 

"(C)  investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
variation  in  pollutant  effects  on  lakes  as  op- 
posed to  other  aquatic  systems  and  charac- 
terize the  degrree  to  which  lakes  may  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  pollution; 

"(D)  identify  and  assess  methods  and  prac- 
tices to  control  sources  of  pollution  to  lakes, 
including  watershed  management  techniques 
and  practices;  and 

"(E)  assess  the  threat  to  lake  quality  posed 
by  aquatic  vegetation  and  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate methods  to  control  excessive  vege- 
tation in  lakes  and  prevent  the  distribution 
of  nuisance  aquatic  vegetation  throughout 
the  country. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  may  enter  into  contracts 
with,  or  make  grants  to,  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
Lake  Research  Advisory  Committee  to  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  on  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  the  research  program  re- 
quired by  this  subsection.  The  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  twelve 
members  with  substantial  expertise  and  ex- 
perience in  lake  research.  Not  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  less  than  three  members  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  State  environmental  agencies. 
Committee  members  shall  serve  three  year 
terms,  except  that  the  Administrator  shall 
Initially  appoint  four  members  to  serve  four 
year  terms  and  four  members  to  serve  five 
year  terms.  Members  may  be  reappointed  to 
one  additional  term." 

LAKE  WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Lake  Designations.— Section 
314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  use  1324)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Lake  Use  Designations.— Within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, each  State  shall  designate  the  use  of 
each  publicly  owned  lake  in  such  Stute  con- 
sistent with  the  following  uses— 

"(1)  public  drinking  water  supply; 

"(2)  swimming  and  related  body  contact 
recreation;  and 

"(3)  resource  protection,  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  a  balanced,  indig- 
enous population  of  fish  and  wildlife.". 

(b)  Lake  Water  Qualtty  C^rfteria.- Sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 


Control  Act  (33  USC  1314(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(9)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  and  periodically 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  water  quality 
criteria  for  the  following  and  other  water 
quality  parameters  including,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(A)  dissolved  oxygen; 

"(B)  total  phosphorus; 

"(C)  nitrogen; 

"(D)  chlorophyll  a; 

"(E)  acidity;  and 

"(F)  transparency. 
Criteria  documents  published  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  address  the  factors  iden- 
tified in  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  identify  nu- 
merical concentrations  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  are  appropriate 
to  assure  the  maintenance  and  attainment  of 
each  use  identified  in  section  314(e)  of  this 
Act. 

"(10)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  guidance  to  assist  States 
in  adoption  of  lake  water  quality  standards 
for  contaminants  for  which  criteria  docu- 
ments have  been  published  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Such  guidance  shall  supplement 
existing  criteria  where  necessary  to  assure 
that  States  have  adequate  information  to 
support  adoption  of  numerical  lake  water 
quality  standards  for  each  such  pollutant 
which  will  assure  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  designated  uses  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  314(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(11)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  any  criteria  document  published 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  include 
such  information  as  is  appropriate  to  assist 
States  in  adoption  of  numerical  lake  water 
quality  standards  for  each  such  pollutant 
which  will  assure  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  designated  uses  identified 
pursuant  to  subsection  314(e)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Lake  Water  Quality  Standards.- Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  USC  1313)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(1)  Lake  Water  QuALrrv  Standards.— <l) 
Each  State  shall,  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  publication  of  lake  water  quality  cri- 
teria pursuant  to  paragraph  304(a)  (9)  and  (11) 
or  publication  of  lake  water  quality  guid- 
ance pursuant  to  paragraph  3O4(a)(10),  estab- 
lish for  each  publicly  owned  lake  in  the 
State  numerical  standards  for  such  water 
quality  parameters  which  will  assure  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  designated 
uses  identified  pursuant  to  subsection  314(e) 
of  the  Act.  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
requirement  to  adopt  a  numerical  standard 
for  parameters  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
304(a)(9^  based  on  a  showing  that  there  is  no 
impairment  of  lake  water  quality  associated 
with  such  parameters  in  such  State. 

"(2)  If  a  State  fails  to  adopt  lake  water 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  such  two  year  pe- 
riod, establish  standards  for  publicly  owned 
lakes  in  such  State  which  will  assure  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  designated 
uses  esUblished  by  the  State  or.  in  a  case 
where  a  State  has  not  designated  lake  uses, 
the  uses  which  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  SUte,  determines  to  be 
appropriate.". 

lake  water  quality  program  support 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Technical  Revisions.— (1)  Sub- 
paragraphs (B),  (C)  and  (D)  of  section 
314(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  USC  1324  (a)(1))  are  repealed. 


(2)  Section  314(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC  1324(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  "United 
States,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  a  pe- 
riod. 

(b)  Clean  Lakes  Program  Support.— Sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  USC  1324  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows — 

"(b)  State  Clean  Lakes  Program.— (l) 
States  may  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  for  grant  assistance  to — 

"(A)  conduct  projects  to  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  lakes  through  the  State; 

"(B)  develop  plans  for  control  of  pollution 
to  a  specific  lake  or  group  of  lakes  in  the 
State; 

"(C)  implement  plans  developed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(2)  Applications  for  grant  assistance  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  limited  to 
statewide  projects  to  improve  public  infor- 
mation and  education  concerning  lake  pro- 
tection, to  develop  State  or  local  require- 
ments concerning  lake  protection  including 
lake  quality  standards,  and  to  develop  lake 
assessment  and  monitoring  information. 

"(3)  Applications  for  grant  assistance  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  limited  to 
development  of  lake  protection  plans,  in- 
cluding assessment  of  lake  conditions,  iden- 
tification of  pollution  sources,  and  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  for  pollution 
control. 

"(4)  Grants  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
25%  of  the  program  cost  is  provided  trom 
non-Federal  sources.  Grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  be  made  on  the  condition 
that  50%  of  the  project  cost  is  provided  from 
non-Federal  sources,  provided  that  such  con- 
tribution may  be  assessed  beginning  on  the 
date  of  submittal  of  the  application  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(5)(A)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  priority  to  proposals 
with  the  greatest  potential  to  improve  or 
protect  lake  water  quality  and  to  proposals 
which  will  support  development  of  long-term 
sustained  lake  protection  programs  in  a 
State. 

"(B)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(B)  of  this  section  and  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to— 

"(1)  lakes  which  are  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section; 

"(ii)  lakes  which  are  a  source  of  public 
water  supply;  and 

"(ill)  projects  which  will  develop  an  inno- 
vative pollution  control  method  or  practice 
with  potential  application  to  other  lakes. 

"(C)  Grants  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(b)(1)(C)  shall  be  limited  to  those  lakes  for 
which  a  control  program  has  been  developed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(6)  A  State  which  has  not  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  most  recent  report  period  or 
section  303(1)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Authorization.— (1)  Section  314(c)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
USC  1324(c))  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (1)  and  striking  "(2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

(2)  Section  314(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC  1324(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  following 
"1985.";  inserting  after  "1990"  the  following 
"and  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1996";  striking  "subsection  (b) 
or';  and  striking  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph. 
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"(5)  establish  a  process  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  an  exemption  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  specific  quantity  of  detergent  or  re- 
lated product  to  serve  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial process  for  which  no  alternative  to  a 
detergent  or  a  related  product  containing 
phosphate  is  available. 

"(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  of  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Civil  Penalty.— Section  309(a)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC 
1319(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  405" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "405.  or  520". 
agriculture  program  coordination 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  General.— The  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  work  cooperatively  to  assure 
coordination  of  agriculture  programs  and 
lake  protection  programs. 

(b)  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram.—<l)  Title  16  use  590(g)(1)  is  amended 
by  deleting  "."  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing—"; giving  priority  consideration  to 
watersheds  of  lakes  identified  as  impaired 
pursuant  to  section  314(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC 
1324(a)(1)(B))." 

(2)  Title  16  USC  590(h)(b).  paragraph  4.  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following— 

";  giving  priority  consideration  to  water- 
sheds of  lakes  identified  as  impaired  pursu- 
ant to  section  314(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC 
1324(a)(1)(B).". 

(c)  Agricultural  Water  Quality  Incen- 
tives Program.— Title  16  USC  3838(c)(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  after  (7);  striking 
"."  after  paragraph  (8);  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following— 

";  or  (9)  areas  of  the  watershed  of  a  lake 
identified  as  impaired  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  USC  1324(a)(1)(B).". 

(d)  Environmental  Easement  Program.— 
Title  16  USC  3839(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or"  after  subparagraph  (B);  striking  "." 
after  subparagraph  (C);  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following— 

";  or  (D)  is  located  within  the  watershed  of 
a  lake  identified  as  impaired  pursuant  to 
section  314(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  USC  1324(a)(1)(B).". 

(e)  Conservation  Reserve  Program.— 
Title  16  USC  3831(f)(1)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence — 

"The  Secretary  shall  designate  watershed 
areas  of  lakes  identified  as  impaired  pursu- 
ant to  section  314(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC 
1324(a)(1)(B)  as  conservation  priority  areas.". 
nuisance  aquatic  vegetation  control 

Sec.  10.  (a)  CX)ntrol  Program.— Subtitle 
(C)  of  Title  I  of  the  Nonindigenous  Aquatic 
Nuisance  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1990 
(16  USC  4721  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section — 

"Sec.  1210.  Eurasion  Milfoil  Control.— (l) 
The  Task  Force  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive, environmentally  sound  program, 
in  coordination  with  regional.  State  and 
local  entities,  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  Eurasion  Milfoil  (Myriophyllum 
Spicatum)  including: 

"(A)  research  and  development  concerning 
the  species,  including  environmental  toler- 
ances and  impacts  on  water  quality,  fish- 
eries, and  other  ecosystem  components; 


"(B)  identification  and  assessment  of 
mechanisms  and  means  of  limiting  the  dis- 
semination of  the  species  to  areas  not  now 
infested; 

"(C)  development  of  plans  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  to  prevent  dissemination  of 
the  species;  and 

"(D)  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
regional.  State,  and  local  entities  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(2)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Task  Force  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  implementation  of  this  section  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  regarding  and  addi- 
tional authorities  or  support  necessary  to 
control  the  dissemination  of  Eurasion 
Milfoil.". 

(b)  Injurious  Species.— Subtitle  C  of  title 
I  of  the  Nonindigenous  Aquatic  Nuisance 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)  Zebra  Mussel.—"  following  the 
title  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection— 

"(b)  Eurasion  Milfoil.— In  accordance 
with  section  42  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  shall 
declare  Eurasion  Milfoil  (Myriophyllum 
Spicatum)  an  injurious  species.". 

(c)  Authorization.— Section  1301(b)  of  the 
Nonindigenous  Aquatic  Nuisance  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1990  (16  USC  4741)  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  after  paragrraph 
(7)  the  following— 

"(8)  $1,000,000  for  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 212  of  this  Act;  and  "; 

and  renumbering  the  remaining  paragraph. 

Lakes  Assessment  and  Protection  Act  of 
1991  — Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents.— 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lakes  Assess- 
ment and  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

Sec.  2.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  Nation's  lakes  are  an  important  rec- 
reational and  environmental  resource  and  a 
vital  source  of  public  drinking  water.  Some 
25  percent  of  lakes  are  impaired  by  pollution 
and  existing  programs  to  protect  lake  qual- 
ity are  not  adequate. 

Sec.  3.  Lake  Quality  Research.— The  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  expand  authority 
for  research  of  lake  quality  issues.  A  Lake 
Research  Advisory  Committee  is  established 
to  advise  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  the  development  of  lake  research 
plans. 

Sec.  4.  Lake  Water  Quality  Standards.— 
The  Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  to  require 
States  to  designate  uses  of  lakes  within  the 
SUte. 

EPA  is  directed  to  develop  water  quality 
criteria  documents  for  pollutants  which  are 
most  common  in  lakes  (i.e.  total  phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  chlorophyll  a.  acidity,  turbidity, 
and  low  dissolved  oxygen). 

States  are  to  adopt  enforceable,  numerical 
water  quality  standards  for  lakes  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  publication  of  a  criteria 
document.  The  EPA  Administrator  is  di- 
rected to  establish  lake  water  quality  stand- 
ards if  a  State  fails  to  do  so. 

Sec.  5.  Lake  Water  Quality  Program  Sup- 
port.—Section  314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  to  revise  the  existing  grant  assist- 
ance program  for  lakes.  The  revised  grant 
program  would  allow  States  to  submit  grant 
proposals  for  both  the  implementation  of 
statewide  programs  to  protect  lakes  and  to 
develop  and  implement  protection  plans  for 
a  specific  lake  or  group  of  lakes. 

Statewide  lake  protection  projects  may  in- 
clude projects  to  develop  eduation,  assess- 
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ment.  or  regulatory  programs.  Projects  are 
funded  at  75/25  Federal/State  shares.  Priority 
is  given  to  projects  which  have  the  greatest 
potential  to  improve  lake  quality  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  sustained  lake  protec- 
tion program  in  the  State. 

Lake  protection  plans  are  to  assess  lake 
conditions,  identify  pollution  sources,  and 
develop  pollution  control  programs.  Plan- 
ning grants  are  available  on  a  75/25  Federal/ 
State  basis;  implementation  grants  on  a  50/50 
basis.  Priority  is  to  be  given  to  Impaired 
lakes  and  lakes  which  are  a  source  of  drink- 
ing water  and  to  projects  which  demonstrate 
Innovative  programs. 

Existing  authorizations  for  grant  assist- 
ance and  demonstration  programs  are  re- 
vised and  consolidated.  The  existing  general 
grant  authorization  of  $30  million  per  year 
and  demonstration  program  authorization  of 
J55  million  are  consolidated  into  a  single  au- 
thorization of  $50  million.  Of  sums  appro- 
priated from  the  consolidated  authorization 
25%  is  to  be  reserved  for  statewide  lake 
grants,  for  lake  protection  plan  gxants.  for 
Implementation  of  protection  plans,  and  for 
implementation  of  demonstration  projects. 

Sec.  6.  State  Revolving  Loan  Fund  Eligi- 
bility.—Title  VI  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  to  specify  that  State  revolving  loan 
funds  are  eligible  to  support  the  implemen- 
tation of  lake  protection  plans  developed 
with  grant  assistance  under  section  314  of 
the  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Demonstration  Program.— The 
clean  lakes  demonstration  program  is 
amended  to  clarify  the  scope  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  to  add  to  the  list  of  prior- 
ity lakes  China  Lake,  Maine  and  Sebago 
Lake,  Maine. 

Sec.  8.  Nutrient  Control  Initiative.— A  new 
section  520  is  added  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
directing  the  EPA  Administrator  to  issue 
regulations  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  for  sale  in  the  United  States  of 
detergents  containing  phosphates. 

Regulations  are  to  provide  for  a  phase  out 
of  phosphate  In  detergents  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  in  not  less  t\ian  five  years,  address 
potential  substitution  of  chemicals  for  phos- 
phates, allow  sale  of  products  manufactured 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  section, 
and  provide  authority  for  limited  waivers  of 
the  prohibition.  Violators  of  the  sections  are 
subject  to  civil  penalties  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Agriculture  Program  Coordina- 
tion.—Existing  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  provide  assistance  to 
farmers  for  implementation  of  practices  to 
reduce  water  pollution  are  focused  on  water- 
sheds of  lakes  identified  by  States  as  suffer- 
ing water  quality  problems.  These  programs 
include  the  Agriculture  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, the  Agriculture  Water  Quality  Incen- 
tives Program,  the  Environmental  Easement 
Program,  and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  10.  Nuisance  Aquatic  Vegetation  Con- 
trol.—The  Nonindigenous  Aquatic  Nuisance 
Act  is  amended  to  direct  the  Federal  Task 
Force  established  in  the  Act  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  program  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  Euraslon  Millfoll.  An  author- 
ization of  $1  million  per  year  is  provided  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Mitchell's  Lake  Assessment  and  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1991.  I  believe  this  bill 
represents  an  important  step  toward 
protecting:  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
lakes.  It's  time  we  directed  more  of  our 


efforts  toward  protecting  the  Nation's 
fresh  waters. 

While  I  believe  there  are  a  few  areas 
of  the  bill  in  need  of  revision,  I  strong- 
ly support  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  For  example,  we  need  to  target 
our  limited  Federal  dollars  toward 
those  activities  that  will  result  in  the 
greatest  environmental  benefit.  Sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  bill,  I  believe,  will 
promote  this  direction  of  funds.  The 
Lake  Research  Advisory  Committee 
can  serve  as  a  link  between  the  public, 
the  scientific  community,  and  EPA. 
Targeting  our  agricultural  conserva- 
tion funds  to  the  watersheds  most  en- 
dangered is  key  provision  of  the  bill. 

Targeting  of  revolving  loan  funds 
could  also  be  extremely  useful  in 
achieving  the  maximum  benefit  with 
limited  available  funds.  In  my  home 
State  of  Vermont,  many  communities 
are  grappling  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
nutrient  load  to  Lake  Champlain.  Use 
of  revolving  loan  funds  could  assist  in 
their  endeavors.  The  statewide  lake  as- 
sistance projects  could  also  help  Ver- 
monters  protect  their  water  resources. 
Thus,  in  short,  I  strongly  support  the 
overall  goals  of  this  bill. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  areas  in 
which  I  have  some  concerns.  The  first 
concern  is  in  the  use  designations  al- 
lowed for  lakes.  Some  manmade  lakes 
are  built  specifically  for  runoff  control 
from  developments.  After  development 
of  an  area,  these  lakes  are  sometimes 
deeded  to  the  public  and  thus  could  be 
subject  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
bill  to  control  such  lakes. 

Second,  I  have  some  concerns  about 
the  criteria  identified  for  promulgation 
of  water  quality  criteria.  The  chemical 
and  physical  makeup  of  lakes  typically 
vary  both  with  depth  and  with  season. 
Furthermore,  the  characteristics  of 
lakes  tend  to  vary  significantly  across 
the  country  irrespective  of  any  man- 
made  effects.  Western,  oligotrophic 
lakes  typically  have  little  algae  or  tur- 
bidity; whereas.  Southern  lakes  often 
have  both  high  algal  concentrations 
and  turbidity.  Setting  nationwide 
standards  for  lakes  will  have  to  recog- 
nize regional  and  seasonal  differences 
in  water  quality.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  these  issues  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

As  we  begin  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess for  the  Clean  Water  Act,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  begin  researching  the 
water  quality  problems  in  their  own 
States.  The  longer  we  delay  in  acting 
to  protect  our  lakes,  the  more  difficult 
and  costly  future  cleanup  efforts  will 
be. 


By  Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  protect  the  coastal 

areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 


COASTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  pro- 
tect marine  waters  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg is  joining  me  in  reintroducing 
this  important  bill.  The  bill  includes 
important  provisions  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lautenberg  in  sepa- 
rate legislation  in  the  last  Congress. 

During  the  past  two  Congresses,  we 
have  held  a  series  of  hearings  to  docu- 
ment the  serious  pollution  problems  in 
coastal  waters.  We  learned  of  a  wide 
range  of  coastal  pollution  problems,  in- 
cluding closed  beaches  throughout  the 
Northeast,  after  the  discovery  of  medi- 
cal wastes,  the  existence  of  a  large 
"dead  zone"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
massive  pollution  problems  in  Boston 
Harbor  and  other  estuaries,  and  sedi- 
ment contaminated  toxic  materials,  in- 
cluding heavy  metals  and  pesticides. 

A  report  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  summed  up  the  coastal  pol- 
lution problem,  stating: 

In  the  absence  of  additional  measures  to 
protect  marine  and  coastal  waters,  the  next 
few  decades  will  witness  new  or  continued 
degradation  in  many  estuaries  and  coastal 
waters  around  the  country. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  testified  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in 
July  of  1989  saying: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  extent  of  the 
coastal  pollution  problems  is  truly  national 
and  not  limited  to  only  a  few  specific  coastal 
or  estuarlne  areas.  Solutions  to  the  problem 
will  require  an  approach  that  Is  national  in 
scope  and  scale. 

Basic  demographic  trends  are  likely 
to  put  continued  stress  on  coastal  wa- 
ters. NOAA  estimates  that  about  half 
of  the  U.S.  population— about  110  mil- 
lion people — now  live  in  coastal  areas. 
By  the  year  2010,  coastal  population  is 
expected  to  increase  to  127  million  peo- 
ple, an  increase  of  60  percent  over  the 
1960  population  of  80  million. 

Coastal  pollution  is  especially  seri- 
ous given  the  outstanding  importance 
and  high  value  of  these  waters.  Coastal 
areas  serve  essential  ecological,  eco- 
nomic, and  recreational  functions.  The 
combined  value  of  marine  commercial 
and  recreational  fishing  industries  is 
over  $12  billion  annually. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
based  on  similar  legislation  reported 
by  the  Environmental  and  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  a  direct  and 
comprehensive  response  to  well-docu- 
mented pollution  problems  in  coastal 
waters. 

The  bill  amends  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  the  Marine  Protection  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  to  expand  and 
strengthen  programs  for  research  and 
protection  of  marine  waters. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  new  au- 
thority for  national  monitoring  of  ma- 
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This  provision  directs  EPA  to  iden- 
tify degraded  waters,  focus  the  existing 
National  Estuary  Program  on  these 
waters,  and  implement  a  range  of  new 
pollution  control  authorities,  including 
tougher  discharge  permit  authorities, 
expedited  schedules  for  control  of  other 
sources  of  water  pollution,  tougher 
pretreatment  standards,  and  stricter 
requirements  for  sewage  discharge 
from  vessels. 

I  hope  that  these  new  pollution  con- 
trol authorities  will  help  protect  vital 
coastal  areas,  such  as  Casco  Bay  in  my 
home  State  of  Maine. 

Provisions  of  this  title  will  improve 
controls  over  the  discharge  of  toxic 
pollutants  to  coastal  waters.  EPA  is  to 
develop  a  strategy  to  use  Toxic  Release 
Inventory  Data,  developed  under 
Superfund,  in  water  programs,  and  im- 
plement tougher  programs  for 
pretreatment  of  industrial  wastes  dis- 
charged to  wastewater  treatment 
plants. 

Another  objective  of  title  n  of  the 
bill  is  expansion  of  the  number  of  en- 
forceable water  quality  standards  for 
marine  waters  and  initiation  of  the 
process  of  developing  criteria  and  en- 
forceable standards  for  marine  sedi- 
ment quality.  This  new  authority  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  gradual  but  substan- 
tial improvements  in  point  source  dis- 
charge permits  and  corresponding  de- 
creases in  pollutant  discharges. 

While  the  recreational  and  other  val- 
ues of  the  coast  attract  added  popu- 
lation growth,  this  growth  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  contamination  and  related 
environmental  problems  of  coastal  wa- 
ters. Development  and  urbanization  in 
coastal  areas  causes  water  pollution 
problems  through  runoff  from  city 
streets,  construction  sites,  and  agricul- 
tural lands.  These  "nonpoint"  sources 
of  pollution  are  a  major  cause  of  coast- 
al water  quality  problems. 

EPA  confirmed  the  significant  role  of 
growth  and  development  in  coastal  pol- 
lution in  testimony  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in 
1989.  when  a  representative  of  the 
Agency  states: 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  protect  and 
restore  the  environmental  quality  of  our 
near  coastal  waters,  living  resources,  and 
their  habitats.  Solutions  to  these  problems 
become  increasingly  complex  as  their  major 
causes  are  land  based,  and  primarily  due  to 
the  population  growth  and  development  oc- 
curring in  our  coastal  zone. 

A  final  major  objective  of  this  title  is 
to  improve  controls  over  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution  to  coastal  waters. 
New  authorities  would  insure  coordina- 
tion between  State  water  quality 
standards  programs  and  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  expand  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  management 
of  coastal  land,  and  link  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  reserve  program 
with  coastal  water  quality  programs. 

Title  III  of  the  reported  bill  amends 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 


Sanctuaries  Act  to  better  address  the 
dumping  of  dredged  material,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  dumping  of  contami- 
nated dredged  material. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  sedi- 
ments underlying  marine  waters  con- 
tain contaminants  at  levels  which  pose 
a  threat  to  the  quality  of  the  aquatic 
environment  and  to  human  health.  The 
National  Research  Council  issued  a  re- 
port in  October  1989  which  concluded: 

Contamination  of  marine  sediment  poses  a 
potential  threat  to  marine  resources  and 
human  health  (through  seafood  consump- 
tion) at  numerous  sites  around  the  country 
*  *  *  improving  the  Nation's  capability  to 
assess,  manage,  and  remediate  these  con- 
taminated sediments  is  critical  to  the  health 
of  the  marine  environment. 

NOAA  has  published  the  results  of  a 
national  program  to  monitor  toxic 
chemicals  at  50  coastal  and  estuarine 
sites  from  Maine  to  Alaska.  The  report 
states: 

A  number  of  sites  revealed  relatively  high 
levels  of  toxic  contaminants  in  both  bottom 
sediments  and  bottom  dwelling  fish.  For  ex- 
ample, sediment  concentrations  of  toxic 
trace  metals,  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  DDT's, 
PCBs,  and  sewage  derived  materials  from 
northeastern  Atlantic  coast  sites  in  Boston 
Harbor,  Salem  Harbor,  and  Raritan  Bay  are 
among  the  highest  values  measured  nation- 
ally. 

The  title  includes  a  provision,  origi- 
nally developed  by  Senator  Mo-^nihan. 
calling  for  a  national  survey  of  con- 
taminated sediment.  This  study  will 
provide  vital  information  about  the  lo- 
cation and  extent  of  sediment  contami- 
nation throughout  the  country. 

A  major  objective  of  title  III  of  the 
bill  is  to  improve  management  of  ocean 
dumping  of  all  dredge  material.  The 
authority  of  States  to  set  sediment 
quality  standards  more  stringent  than 
the  Federal  Government  in  State  wa- 
ters is  assured;  new  requirements  for 
development  of  management  plans  for 
dump  sites  are  established;  and  tougher 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  are 
provided. 

Many  Americans  were  shocked  over 
the  past  several  summers  to  find 
beaches  closed  and  coastal  waters  con- 
taminated. It  is  essential  that  we  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
tect coastal  environmental  quality. 
This  legislation  is  a  significant  step  in 
that  direction.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  grive  this  important  bill 
their  full  support. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I'm  pleased  to  join  Senator  Mitchell 
in  reintroducing  the  Coastal  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to 
S.  1178  from  the  101st  Congress  which 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  introduced  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  En- 
vironment Conrmiittee.  It  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  S.  1179,  the  Com- 
prehensive Ocean  Assessment  and 
Strategry  Act  or  COAST,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  1989. 

The  Coastal  Protection  Act  contains 
a  comprehensive  approach  for  address- 
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ing  coastal  pollution.  It  is  based  on 
hearings  held  jointly  in  1989  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Superfund,  Ocean 
and  Water  Protection  which  I  chair  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Protection. 

Mr.  President,  recent  reports  should 
dispel  any  doubts  about  the  threats 
that  pollution  poses  to  our  coastal  wa- 
ters. EPA's  1988  National  Water  Qual- 
ity Inventory  showed  that  over  7,500 
square  miles  of  the  Nation's  estuarine 
waters  are  not  achieving  water  quality 
standards.  In  New  Jersey,  over  half  of 
the  square  miles  of  estuarine  waters 
which  have  been  assessed  are  failing  to 
meet  water  quality  standards. 

And,  in  its  20th  annual  report,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  re- 
viewed the  progress  the  Nation  has 
made  in  addressing  environmental 
problems  since  1970.  In  contrast  to  the 
progress  cited  in  numerous  areas,  the 
Council  concluded: 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  viability  of  .  .  . 
estuarine  ecosystems  is  used  to  measure  en- 
vironmental progress,  the  nation's  track 
record  over  the  past  two  decades  is  less  im- 
pressive. 

These  findings  are  not  surprising. 
Our  marine  waters,  from  the  landward 
limits  of  our  estuaries  to  our  oceans, 
have  a  substantial  and  direct  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people.  The  re- 
sources in  these  waters  support  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishing,  tour- 
ism, recreation,  and  related  opportuni- 
ties. They  result  in  annual  expendi- 
tures of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and 
unquantifiable  enjoyment  for  our  citi- 
zens. New  Jersey's  coastal  tourist  in- 
dustry alone  generates  $8  billion  per 
year.  The  marine  environment  also 
performs  important  ecological  func- 
tions by  providing  important  habitat, 
nursery  grounds  and  food  sources  for  a 
great  diversity  of  plants,  and  fish,  bird 
and  other  animal  species. 

Yet,  it  is  clear  that  these  resources 
are  at  risk.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  made  clear  that  we  are 
using  our  coastal  waters  as  a  garbage 
can.  We  see  it  in  dolphins  dying  mys- 
teriously in  the  Atlantic  and  harbor 
seals  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  with  the 
highest  pesticide  levels  of  any  U.S. 
mammal  on  land  or  in  water.  We  see  it 
in  sea  turtles  and  sea  birds  who  have 
died  from  entanglement  with  or  eating 
plastic  debris  in  the  ocean.  We  see  it  in 
diseased  fish,  fish  which  are  too  toxic 
to  eat,  massive  fish  kills  and  closed 
shellfish  beds.  And  we  see  it  in  garbage 
and  medical  waste  invading  our  shores, 
closing  our  beaches,  ruining  vacations, 
injuring  our  tourist  economy,  and 
threatening  our  health. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  a  1987  report,  concluded  that 
the  overall  health  of  our  coastal  waters 
is  "declining  or  threatened,"  and  that 
"in  the  absence  of  additional  measures, 
new  or  continued  degradation  will 
occur  in  many  estuaries  and  some 
coastal   waters  around   the   country." 


OTA  also  determined  that  contamina- 
tion of  the  marine  environment  has  a 
wide  range  of  adverse  effects  on  birds 
and  mammals,  finfish  and  shellfish, 
aquatic  vegetation  and  benthic  organi- 
zations. Finally,  OTA  concluded  exist- 
ing programs,  even  if  fully  imple- 
mented, are  not  adequate  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  coastal  waters. 

Combined  sewer  overflows  [CSO's] 
present  a  particular  threat  to  marine 
waters.  These  overflows  occur  in  sys- 
tems where  sanitary  and  storm  sewers 
are  combined  and  storm  water  from 
rainfall  overwhelm  the  sewage  system. 
The  overflows  contain  floatables,  raw 
sewage,  nonpoint  pollution,  and  indus- 
trial toxic  pollutants. 

Combined  sewer  overflows  are  re- 
sponsible for  closing  shellfish  beds  in 
many  areas.  According  to  NOAA,  com- 
bined sewer  overflows  contribute  to  the 
closing  of  97  percent  of  the  shellfish 
beds  in  the  Hudson/Raritan  estuary. 
That's  159,000  acres  of  shellfish  beds. 
And  every  report  on  floatables  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  identifies 
CSO's  as  a  major  source  of  floatables  in 
the  area. 

•  Over  the  last  20  years,  we  have  imple- 
mented a  program  to  control  all  point 
source  of  water  pollutants.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  CSO's  have  remained  large- 
ly unregulated  and  have  undercut  our 
control  efforts  whenever  it  rains. 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  number  of 
important  actions  to  deal  with  coastal 
pollution: 

We  stopped  all  dumping  of  industrial 
waste  and  closed  the  old  12-mile  sludge 
dumpsite,  and  we're  on  the  road  to  end- 
ing all  ocean  dimiping  of  sewage 
sludge. 

We  overrode  a  veto  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  which  provides  funding  for 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  establishes 
a  nonpoint  source  pollution  program, 
strengthens  the  act's  enforcement 
mechanisms,  requires  EPA  and  the 
States  to  address  toxic  hot  spots  and 
requires  EPA  to  establish  a  permit  sys- 
tem to  regulate  storm  water  dis- 
charges. 

We  rejected  attempts  to  sharply  cut 
sewage  treatment  funds  and  we're  pro- 
viding the  funding  for  these  facilities, 
and  to  correct  combined  sewer  over- 
flows. 

We  prohibited  the  dumping  of  plas- 
tics and  other  garbage  in  the  water,  re- 
quired garbage  barge  operations  to 
take  actions  to  keep  garbage  out  of  the 
water,  and  forced  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  collect  floating  debris  in  New 
York  Harbor  to  keep  garbage  off  east 
coast  beaches. 

We  established  a  comprehensive  ma- 
rine research  program. 

And  we  established  a  demonstration 
program  to  track  medical  wastes  and 
instituted  tough  penalties  to  prevent 
our  beaches  from  being  invaded  by  this 
disgusting  material. 

But  the  message  from  OTA,  EPA,  and 
CEQ  is  clear.  New  measures  are  nec- 


essary if  we  are  to  restore  the  health  of 
our  coastal  waters.  The  Coastal  Protec- 
tion Act  contains  those  measures. 

It  establishes  a  Comprehensive  Ma- 
rine Monitoring  Program  and  includes 
new  efforts  authored  by  Senator 
Mitchell  for  disposal  of  dredged  mate- 
rials. It  also  includes  programs  from 
Senator  Mitchell's  original  coastal 
pollution  bill,  S.  1178,  and  my  COAST 
bill  to  reduce  marine  pollution. 

The  Coastal  Protection  Act  contains 
the  following  provisions  which  are 
found  in  my  COAST  legislation. 

EPA  would  establish  a  Floatables 
Monitoring  Program,  monitoring  pro- 
tocols for  marine  pollution,  a  Marine 
Pollution  Information  Dissemination 
Program,  and  a  program  to  monitor 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  deposition 
on  the  marine  environment — section 
101; 

EPA  would  use  the  section  313  toxics 
release  inventory  to  prepare  an  assess- 
ment of  sources  and  geographical  areas 
of  marine  toxics  and  a  strategy  to  use 
this  information  to  improve  its  exist- 
ing water  programs — section  201; 

EPA  would  be  required  to  designate 
marine  waters  needing  priority  atten- 
tion. Areas  designated  would  have  to 
implement  a  number  of  requirements 
aimed  at  reducing  pollution  levels  in- 
cluding the  control  of  storm  water  run- 
off—section 203; 

EPA  and  the  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  strengthen  pretreatment  pro- 
grams in  areas  designated  by  EPA  as 
needing  priority  attention — section  204; 

EPA  would  be  required  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  reducing 
agricultural  runoff  into  coastal  wa- 
ters—section 205(c); 

EPA  would  submit  a  plan  to  expedi- 
tiously establish  and  revise  marine 
water,  sediment  and  living  marine  re- 
source biological  quality  criteria  which 
the  States  will  use  to  establish  State 
standards.  These  standards  are  used  to 
establish  limits  on  discharges  into 
coastal  waters — section  207; 

EPA  would  be  authorized  to  apply 
the  existing  provisions  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  requiring  that  ocean  dis- 
chargers show  that  the  discharge  will 
not  degrade  the  ocean  to  dischargers 
into  estuaries  and  harbors.  These  new 
requirements  would  have  to  be  applied 
in  areas  designated  by  EPA  as  needing 
additional  protection— section  208(a); 

EPA  would  be  required  to  consider 
whether  a  facility  discharging  into 
coastal  waters  has  demonstrated  a 
need  to  discharge  based  on  whether  the 
facility  has  implemented  pollution  pre- 
vention measures,  before  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  permit  to  discharge 
pollutants  into  coastal  waters — section 
208(c); 

Criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  would  be  in- 
creased— section  306; 

EPA  and  NOAA  would  conduct  a 
study  of  Federal  agency  programs 
which  may  affect  the  marine  environ- 
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work  permission  to  be  reasonable.  Con- 
gressman Moakley  and  I  met  with  INS 
Commissioner  Gene  McNary,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  to  discuss  our  concerns  about 
the  extremely  high  fees  for  TPS  appli- 
cants. We  were  informed  at  that  time 
that  the  fees  would  be  lowered  substan- 
tially in  the  final  regulations.  To  date, 
however,  the  final  regulations  have  not 
been  issued.  This  bureaucratic  delay 
causes  confusion  and  uncertainty  for 
Salvadorans  who  must  register  for  TPS 
by  June  30,  1991,  or  lose  their  rights  to 
temporary  safe  haven. 

To  compensate  for  the  delay  in  issu- 
ing final  regulations,  I  am  introducing 
this  4-month  registration  extension  bill 
to  ensure  that  all  Salvadorans  who  are 
eligible  and  wish  to  apply  for  TPS  ben- 
efits are  able  to  do  so.  This  extension  is 
certainly  justified,  particularly  since 
the  regulation  change  of  lowered  fees  is 
crucial  to  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  Salvadorans  would  apply  for  their 
right  to  TPS  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  text  of  two  letters  to  INS 
Commissioner  McNary,  which  further 
describe  my  views  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  TPS  benefits,  and  the  text  cW 
my  bill,  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  4-MONTH  EXTENSION  OF  APPUCA- 
TION  DEADUNE  for  SPECIAL  TEM- 
PORARY PROTECTED  STATUS  FOR 
SALVADORANS. 

Section  302(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Immi^ation  Act 
of  1990  is  amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1991" 
and  inserting  "October  31,  1991". 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC.  December  21.  1990. 
Hon.  Gene  McNary, 

Commissioner.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  McNary:  As  you 
know,  I  have  worked  diligently  for  years  to 
enact  legislation  to  protect  Salvadoran  na- 
tionals who  have  fled  violence  and  civil 
strife  in  their  homeland.  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  Congressman  Moakley  and  I  were 
finally  successful  in  our  efforts  by  Including 
"Special  Temporary  Protected  Status  for 
Salvadorans"  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990, 
Public  Law  101-649. 

I  am  writing  today  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  Temporary  Protected  Status 
(TPS)  benefits  for  Salvadorans.  As  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
regulations  that  you  are  currently  drafting 
reflect  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Registration  for  TPS  benefits  was  intended 
to  be  a  simple,  efficient,  one  step  process  in 
which  the  registrants  receive  work  author- 
ization at  the  time  of  registration.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cost  of  registration  and  obtaining 
work  permission  was  intended  to  be  reason- 
able. The  term  "reasonable  fee"  for  Salva- 
dorans was  intended  to  be  in  line  with  Sec- 
tion 244A  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  which  "Shall  not  exceed  $50."  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  fee  will  be  less  than  S50  and  that  a  family 


cap  Is  Implemented.  We  in  Congress  clearly 
intended  the  fee  to  be  as  low  as  possible  so 
that  all  TPS  registrants  who  are  eligible  and 
wish  to  apply  are  able  to  do  so.  This  is  a  ben- 
efit granted  to  Salvadorans  who  are  in  need 
of  protection.  Therefore,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage,  rather  than  discour- 
age, the  registration  of  all  qualified  Salva- 
dorans. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  information  reg- 
istrants provide  should  be  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Again,  it  is  important  to  send  the  right 
signal  to  eligible  Salvadorans,  making  it 
clear  that  it  was  Congress'  intent  that  this 
be  a  benefit  program,  not  an  enforcement 
program,  designed  to  encourage  Salvadorans 
who  have  fled  their  country  to  come  forward 
and  register  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS).  If  such  confidential- 
ity provisions  are  not  created,  eligible  Salva- 
dorans will  not  apply  for  fear  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  will  jeopardize  them  or  oth- 
ers. This  is  clearly  an  outcome  which  di- 
rectly conflicts  with  the  congressional  in- 
tent of  the  statute. 

Furthermore,  I  encourage  you  to  carry  the 
burden  of  providing  translators  for  those  reg- 
istrants who  need  them.  Many  registrants 
will  be  able  to  provide  their  own  translators, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  do  so  when  possible. 
However,  if  registrants  do  not  speak  English 
or  have  someone  who  can  translate  for  them, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  them  their  enti- 
tled benefits. 

I  trust  that  the  INS  will  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  make  the  TPS  registration  proc- 
ess efficient,  simple  and  accessible  to  all 
those  who  qualify.  Let  me  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  you  for  your  continu- 
ing efforts  to  fairly  implement  our  immigra- 
tion laws  and  policies.  We  are  a  great  coun- 
try because  of  the  strengths  and  assets  of 
those  who  have  come  to  our  shores. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  regarding 
this  issue  of  particular  concern  to  me.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  these  procedures  with 
you  after  the  first  of  the  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  wish  you  and  your  family  a  happy 
holiday  season.  The  same  good  wishes  are 
also  extended  to  your  employees. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  February  6, 1991. 
Hon.  Gene  McNary, 

Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  McNary:  We  appre- 
ciate your  taking  the  time  out  of  your  busy 
schedule  to  meet  with  us  yesterday  regard- 
ing our  concerns  about  the  interim  regula- 
tions for  temporary  protected  status  (TPS) 
benefits  for  Salvadoran  war  refugees. 

As  sponsors  of  this  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion, we  intended  the  registration  process  to 
be  as  simple  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible  to 
encourage,  rather  than  deter,  all  qualified 
Salvadorans  to  register  for  TPS  benefits.  Al- 
though we  expected  the  fee  for  registration 
and  obtaining  work  permission  to  be  no  more 
than  $50,  we  are  mindful  of  your  efforts  to  re- 
evaluate your  original  proposed  fees  which 
we  and  many  others  thought  were  extremely 
high.  In  particular,  we  are  pleased  that  there 
is  no  $75.00  re-registration  fee  and  that  fami- 
lies will  have  to  pay  the  initial  $75  registra- 
tion fee  for  only  the  first  three  members. 

We  also  appreciate  your  assurances  that 
the  Information  Salvadorans  provide  in  their 
registration  forms  will  be  kept  confidential 
and  used  to  grant  or  deny  TPS.  We  trust  that 
to  ensure  uniformity  all  INS  employees  in- 
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volved  in  this  progrram  will  be  notified  that 
the  processing  of  applications  is  confiden- 
tial. Since  this  is  not  an  enforcement  pro- 
gram, confidentiality  Is  Important  so  that 
eligible  Salvadorans  will  not  be  afraid  to 
apply  for  fear  that  the  information  provided 
will  jeopardize  them  or  others. 

Again,  thank  you  for  addressing  our  con- 
cerns. We  look  forward  to  receiving  the  re- 
sponse to  our  request  for  a  cost  analysis  of 
the  TPS  program.  We  also  commend  you  for 
Implementing  this  program  in  such  a  short 
time  frame. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

Senator. 
John  Joseph  Moakley, 
Representative.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,     Mr.     Lieberman,     Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  with  respect  to  gross 
vehicle  weights  on  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense   High- 
ways,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

GROSS  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
halt  the  spread  of  the  biggest  trucks  on 
our  highways,  longer  combination  ve- 
hicles. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  by  Senators  Chafee, 
Metzenbaum,  Lieberman,  Exon, 
Adams,  Simon,  Bradley,  and  Dixon. 

LCV's  are  combination  trucks  such 
as  those  with  triple  28-foot  trailers; 
twin  48-foot  trailers;  or  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain doubles,"  which  typically  consist 
of  one  48-foot  trailer  in  tandem  with 
one  28-foot  trailer. 

They  can  be  as  long  as  120  feet  long, 
and  weigh  70  tons.  Anyone  who's  ever 
been  behind  one  on  the  road  knows  how 
intimidating  they  can  be.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, the  public  doesn't  want  to  share 
the  road  with  these  big  rigs.  National 
polls  have  found  that  over  three-quar- 
ters of  the  American  people  oppose  any 
more  use  of  LCV's. 

The  safety  record  on  LCV's  makes  it 
clear  why  their  use  should  not  be  ex- 
panded. In  those  States  where  they  are 
used,  the  rate  of  trailer  separation  for 
triples  is  almost  five  times  higher  than 
for  single  trailer  units.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  jackknifing. 

The  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion Foundation  surveyed  truck  driv- 
ers, who  agree  that  safety  is  sacrificed. 
Eighty-four  percent  say  that  triples 
are  less  safe  than  single  trailer  trucks, 
and  82  percent  say  that  the  large  dou- 
bles are  less  safe.  The  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  represent- 
ing drivers  around  the  country,  have 
testified  in  opposition  to  any  expansion 
of  LCV's. 

Stopping  the  spread  of  LCV's  is  also 
a  question  of  protecting  the  Federal  in- 


vestment in  our  national  network  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  The  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  esti- 
mates that  it  could  cost  over  $4  billion 
annualy  just  to  maintain  the  Inter- 
state system  as  it  is.  However,  it  is  es- 
timated that  LCV's  pay  far  less  in  gas 
taxes  and  other  user  fees  than  the  ac- 
tual costs  they  impose  on  the  system 
in  wear  and  tear.  Sixty  percent  or  more 
of  the  costs  of  LCV's  are  borne  by 
other  users.  At  a  time  when  we  face 
such  staggering  infrastructure  costs, 
allowing  greater  use  of  these  trucks 
cannot  be  justified. 

The  bill  would  not  impact  any  State 
currently  allowing  LCV's.  If  they  were 
in  lawful  use  in  a  State  as  of  January 
1,  1991,  they  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, subject  to  whatever  restrictions 
existed  at  the  time.  Currently,  subject 
to  various  restrictions,  15  States  allow 
triples,  17  allow  twin  48's,  and  20  allow 
Rocky  Mountain  doubles,  according  to 
the  American  Trucking  Association. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  compile  a 
list  of  those  States  meeting  the  cri- 
teria I  just  outlined.  No  use  of  LCV's, 
beyond  the  very  specific  situations  in- 
cluded on  the  DOT  list,  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  future.  That  means  that  if 
your  State  doesn't  have  LCV's  now,  it 
won't  have  them  in  the  future.  And  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  this  would 
lie  with  the  USDOT. 

The  bill  retains  the  right  of  a  State 
currently  allowing  LCV's  to  restrict  or 
eliminate  that  use  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  explain  in 
more  detail  why  this  bill  makes  sense. 
First  and  foremost,  it's  a  question  of 
safety.  In  general,  trucks  have  higher 
accident  and  fatality  rates  than  pas- 
senger vehicles.  Combination  trucks,  in 
turn,  have  higher  rates  than 
noncombination  trucks.  According  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  Environ- 
mental and  Public  Works  Committee 
this  week,  in  a  crash  between  a  pas- 
senger car  and  a  heavy  truck,  the  driv- 
er of  the  car  is  38  times  more  likely  to 
be  killed  than  the  truck  driver. 

A  review  of  highway  fatality  infor- 
mation, from  the  DOT'S  fatal  accident 
reporting  system  and  the  University  of 
Michigan's  "Trucks  Involved  in  Fatal 
Accidents"  [TIFA]  data  base,  shows 
that  LCV  accidents  are  happening,  and 
that  fatalities  are  resulting.  Compiling 
this  information,  we  see  that  at  least 
71  people  died  in  LCV  accidents  be- 
tween 1980  and  1987.  The  accident  rates 
for  triples  and  the  long  doubles  are 
greater  than  for  shorter  doubles  and 
single  trailers. 

Studies  have  been  done  to  look  at  dif- 
ferent States'  experiences  with  LCV's. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  findings:  In  Or- 
egon, from  1985-90,  the  rate  of  trailer 
separation  in  accidents  was  almost  5 
times  higher  for  triples  than  for  single 
trailers;  in  Washington  State,  the  rate 
of  separation  for  doubles  was  25  times 
higher  than  for  singles;  and,  again  in 


Oregon,  doubles  jacknifed  more  than 
twice  as  often  as  singles,  and  triples 
jacknifed  5  times  as  often. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Trans- 
portation Research  Institute,  one  of 
our  leading  research  facilities,  has 
found  that  the  crack-the-whip  effect — 
the  sway  of  the  rear  trailer— is  3.5 
times  greater  for  triples  than  for  sin- 
gles. Also  graphically  demonstrated  in 
a  film,  prepared  by  the  California 
transportation  department,  CalTrans. 
the  third  trailer  can  routinely  sway 
several  feet,  a  hazardous  situation  in 
traffic. 

I'd  like  to  cite  for  my  colleagues  a 
passage  from  a  document  entitled  "On 
Guard:  The  Hazards  of  Operating  Mul- 
tiple Trailers."  published  by  the  DOT'S 
Office  of  Motor  Carriers  in  March  of 
1991.  It  says: 

Small  tractor  steering  movements  or  brak- 
ing applications,  particularly  in  a  lane 
change,  are  magnified  by  a  second  trailer 
and  can  reach  uncontrollable  levels,  produc- 
ing considerable  yawing  and  subsequent  roll- 
over. 

That  same  DOT  document  also  stated 
that: 

The  chances  of  rollover  of  the  rear  trailer 
unit  rolling  over  during  a  sharp  turn  vary 
with  the  combination  trailer  unit  configura- 
tion. The  last  trailer  of  a  triple  with  27-foot 
trailers  is  3.5  times  more  apt  to  roll  over  in 
a  sharp  turn  than  a  5-axle  tractor  semi-trail- 
er with  a  45-foot  trailer. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  see  informa- 
tion such  as  this,  it's  hard  to  imagine 
why  anyone  would  want  to  introduce 
these  vehicles  more  widely  into  the 
mix  of  traffic  on  our  roads. 

Another  serious  area  of  concern  is 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  infrastructure 
of  our  highway  system.  Roads  and 
bridges  were  not  designed  to  handle 
trucks  the  size  of  these  LCV's.  The 
California  transportation  department. 
CalTrans,  conducted  some  field  tests  of 
LCV's.  and  prepared  a  film  on  it.  I 
highly  recommend  that  film  to  anyone 
who's  trjring  to  get  a  sense  of  the  types 
of  trucks  we're  talking  about. 

The  CalTrans  film  showed  that  LCV's 
often  cannot  stay  within  the  curbs  on 
ramps,  stay  in  their  lanes  while  turn- 
ing, and  cannot  easily  enter  and  exit 
driveways  off  of  major  roads. 

In  1985,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation submitted  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasiblity  of  a  national 
network  of  LCV's.  In  that  report,  the 
Secretary  stated  that: 

Most  interchanges  on  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem cannot  safely  accommodate  LCV's— 
even  the  most  maneuverable  Triples.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  longer  combinations  were  to 
travel  on  the  arterial  highway  system  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  they  would  have 
significant  problems  making  turns  without 
hitting  objects  beside  the  road  and  severely 
disrupting  traffic  flow. 

It's  been  estimated  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  existing  Inter- 
state ramps  are  capable  of  safely  han- 
dling LCV's.  Their  additional  weight, 
along  with  riding  over  curbs,  will  in- 
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the  minimum,  all  State  statutes,  regula- 
tions, limitations  and  conditions,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  routing-specific  designa- 
tions and  other  operating  restrictions.  In 
force  on  January  1.  1991.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  prevent  any  State  from  further 
restricting  In  any  manner  or  prohibiting  the 
operation  of  longer  combination  vehicles 
otherwise  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  complete  list  of 
those  State  statutes  and  regulations  and  of 
all  limitations  and  conditions,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  routing-specific  designations 
and  other  operating  restrictions,  governing 
the  operation  of  longer  combination  vehicles 
otherwise  rrohlbited  under  this  subsection. 
No  statute  or  regulation  shall  be  Included  on 
the  list  published  by  the  Secretary  merely 
on  the  grounds  that  it  authorized,  or  could 
have  authorized,  by  permit  or  otherwise,  the 
operation  of  longer  combination  vehicles, 
not  in  actual,  continuing  operation  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  The  list  shall  become  final  within 
a  further  60  days  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Longer  combination  vehi- 
cles may  not  operate  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  except  as 
provided  in  the  list. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  longer 
combination  vehicle  Is  any  combination  of  a 
truck  tractor  and  one  or  more  trailers  or 
semitrailers  which  operate  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
at  a  gross  vehicle  weight  greater  than  80.000 
pounds,  except  those  vehicles  and  loads 
which  cannot  easily  be  dismantled  or  di- 
vided, pursuant  to  this  section.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
introduced  today  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Lautenbero. 

We  need  to  stop  the  ad  hoc  Increase 
in  truck  size  and  weight  in  this  coun- 
try. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
asks  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion to  work  with  the  States  In  sorting 
out  the  so-called  grandfather  rights 
that  now  exist  with  regard  to  truck 
axle  weights  and  gross  vehicle  weights, 
and  freeze  things  where  they  were  as  of 
January  I,  1991. 

The  driving  population  In  this  coun- 
try is  aging.  An  American  Automobile 
Association  [AAA]  study  cited  fear  of 
large  trucks  as  older  people's  major 
concern  In  driving  on  the  Interstate 
highways. 

Ask  those  who  must  drive  these  big- 
ger trucks  what  they  think  about 
them.  In  the  AAA  study,  4  out  of  5  driv- 
ers questioned  said  they  do  not  want  to 
drive  the  bigger  trucks.  The  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  at 
a  hearing  on  May  13.  This  is  what  they 
said  about  big  trucks: 

The  executives  in  the  trucking  industry 
propose  to  operate  longer,  heavier  trucks 
with  more  articulation  points.  They  propose 
to  do  this  on  more  crowded  roads.  They  pro- 
pose to  do  this  with  the  same  braking  sys- 
tems that  most  safety  experts  know  need  im- 
provement even  for  today's  trucks.  This  adds 
up  to  an  increasingly  unsafe  situation.  We 
urge  you  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Do 
not  allow  the  expanded  use  of  these  longer 
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combination    vehicles   beyond    those    states 
where  they  now  operate. 

Resources  for  fixing  our  infrastruc- 
ture are  limited.  Many  of  the  existing 
Interstate  Interchanges  cannot  accom- 
modate the  bigger  trucks,  let  alone  the 
non-Interstate  roads  which  are  not  de- 
signed to  such  high  standards. 

There  are  other  safety  concerns 
about  big  trucks  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed before  they  get  bigger.  These 
Include,  for  example:  First,  many 
trucks  exceed  the  speed  limit  and  use 
radar  detectors;  second,  many  drivers 
have  hours  of  service  violations;  and 
third,  trucks  need  Improved  braking 
systems. 

The  biggest,  heaviest  trucks  now  op- 
erate in  very  controlled  environments 
on  very  few  roads.  If  they  are  used 
widely,  however,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  contain  them.  They  will  be  every- 
where, including  many  roads,  streets, 
and  bridges  that  cannot  handle  these 
vehicles. 

The  trucking  Industry  claims  the 
bigger  trucks  have  a  good  safety 
record.  While  uniform,  national,  reli- 
able data  Is  very  hard  to  find,  clearly 
their  current  relatively  safe  record 
thus  far  is  due  to  two  factors:  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  State  permitting 
process,  and  the  operating  practices 
and  driver  training  programs  of  those 
companies  using  them.  In  other  words, 
the  bigger  trucks  have  operated  under 
the  best  conditions — on  the  safest 
roads,  with  the  most  qualified  drivers, 
under  the  best  weather  conditions,  and 
during  only  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Finally,  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Of- 
ficials [AASHTO]  has  asked  that  no 
changes  be  made  at  this  time  which 
could  result  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  or  any  State  Increasing 
allowable  weight  limits  and  sizes  for 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  President,  an  unintended  use  of  a 
provision  Included  in  the  1982  highway 
bill  has  resulted  in  some  States  inter- 
preting their  grandfather  rights  to  con- 
tinually Increase  size  and  weight  laws 
far  above  what  was  allowed  at  the  time 
the  grandfather  right  was  originally 
claimed.  The  Intent  of  the  1982  provi- 
sion was  only  to  settle  long-term  dis- 
putes in  several  States  on  a  one-time 
basis,  not  provide  the  authority  to  in- 
crease truck  size  and  weight  In  per- 
petuity. This  legislation  will  close  this 
unintended  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  join  us  in  supporting  this  blll.» 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  creation 
and  operation  of  the  Children's  Invest- 
ment Trust,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHILDREN'S  INVESTMENT  TRUST  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Children's  In- 
vestment Trust  Act  of  1991.  This  legis- 
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latlon  would  establish  a  perpetual  and 
sustainable  source  of  new  Federal 
funds,  tied  to  strict  measures  of  eval- 
uation and  accountability,  for  vital 
services  to  the  children,  youth,  and 
families  of  our  Nation. 

Across  the  political  and  social  spec- 
trums,  liberals  and  conservatives,  busi- 
ness people  and  politicians  alike  have 
come  to  recognize  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  early  Intervention  pro- 
grams and  later  performance  In  school 
and  In  the  labor  force.  We  now  under- 
stand that  to  make  our  Nation  produc- 
tive tomorrow,  we  must  Invest  in  the 
future  of  our  children  and  their  fami- 
lies today. 

But  there  remains  a  tremendous  ^ap 
between  our  knowledge  of  what  works 
and  our  commitment  to  what's  right. 
We  all  talk  a  great  game.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  budget  and  appropriations 
process,  the  children  and  families  of 
this  Nation  are  second-class  citizens. 
We  found  the  money  to  bail  out  the 
savings  and  loans.  But  when  it  comes 
to  our  own  children — the  poorest  and 
most  vulnerable  people  in  our  society — 
the  silence  Is  deafening;  the  inaction 
disgraceful.  U  this  Nation  were  a  base- 
ball team,  the  children  of  America 
would  be  our  farm  system,  and  we 
would  be  headed  for  the  cellar  In  the 
league  of  industrialized  nations. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  portion  of 
the  Federal  budget  devoted  to  chil- 
dren's programs  declined  by  15  percent. 
Funding  for  these  programs  during  this 
decade  grew  at  only  one-fourth  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  budget  as  a  whole.  This 
defies  common  sense.  We  know  what 
works.  And  we  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  early  Investment  in 
the  health  and  education  of  our  chil- 
dren will  save  many  times  the  short- 
term  costs  over  the  long  run. 

Head  Start  saves  $5  for  every  SI  we 
invest.  Yet  we  now  serve  only  one-third 
of  those  eligible  for  the  program.  Chap- 
ter I  saves  almost  $7  for  every  $1  we  de- 
vote to  the  program.  But  only  half  of 
those  who  need  remedial  help  receive 
chapter  I  services.  Every  $1  we  invest 
in  immunizations  saves  $10  in  future 
medical  costs.  Yet  only  70  percent  of 
American  2-year-olds  are  immunized 
for  preventable  diseases.  The  list  goes 
on  and  on,  and  In  each  case,  we  are  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

The  time  has  come  for  fresh  Ideas 
and  sweeping  change.  We  must  turn  the 
rhetoric  of  early  intervention  into  the 
reality  of  strategic  Investment:  to 
translate  all  the  speeches  and  ambi- 
tious legislative  blueprints  into  actual 
dollars  for  the  key  programs  which  we 
know  work  well.  The  current  system  is 
not  working.  That  Is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Children's  Investment  Trust 
Act  of  1991. 

The  Children's  Investment  Trust 
would  be  established  within  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  fund  important  Federal 
programs  for  children,  youth,  and  fami- 
lies. Priority  would  be  given  to  proven. 


cost-effective  programs  such  as  Head 
Start.  WIC,  and  chapter  I.  CIT  funds 
could  also  be  used  for  tax  credits  and 
refundable  tax  credits  which  directly 
benefit  families  with  chllden.  A  portion 
of  the  trust  would  be  set-aside  each 
year  for  entitlement  grants  to  States 
for  the  expansion  and  integration  of 
children's  and  family  services.  Finally, 
rigorous  planning  and  evaluation  re- 
quirements would  be  established  to  en- 
sure the  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
CIT  funds.  Herein  lies  a  specific  trade— 
we  provide  new  funds  for  effective  pro- 
grams but  agree  to  change  or  termi- 
nate those  which  just  do  not  work. 

Part  of  the  trust  would  be  funded  by 
existing  appropriations  and  part  by  a 
new  revenue  source  earmarked  for  the 
children's  trust.  This  revenue  source, 
which  the  tax-writing  committees 
would  develop  as  the  bill  moves 
through  the  Congress,  can  and  should 
be  designed  without  costing  working 
families  one  red  cent.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  like  to  see  us  Imple- 
ment the  Moynihan-Kasten  payroll  tax 
cut  plan,  while  reserving  one-third  of 
the  proceeds  for  the  Children's  Trust. 
Now  used  for  general  operating  costs, 
this  Social  Security  surplus  would  be 
much  better  spent  investing  In  our 
children.  Over  the  long-term,  this  In- 
vestment would  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self through  an  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  as  today's  at-risk 
children  become  productive  workers  in 
the  future.  The  earmarked  Children's 
Trust  revenue  could  also  be  derived 
from  an  Increase  in  the  maximum  cor- 
porate tax  rate,  a  surtax  on  those  with 
very  high  Incomes,  restrictions  on  de- 
ductions for  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment, or  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
excise  tax  for  cigarettes  and  alcohol. 

Whatever  the  source,  new  taxes  are 
never  popular.  But  I  believe  America  is 
ready  to  succeed  where  our  political 
system  has  failed.  I  believe  America  Is 
ready  to  invest  greater  resources  in  its 
human  potential  if  taxpayers  know 
how  and  where  their  money  is  being 
spent.  They  know  that  failure  in  our 
children  is  something  that  we  truly 
cannot  afford. 

Some  in  Washington  would  say  the 
Children's  Investment  Trust  is  a  revo- 
lutionary idea.  That  tells  me  I'm  on 
the  right  track.  Desperate  problems 
often  call  for  revolutionary  solutions. 
They  said  In  1930  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935  would  never  pass.  There 
were  20  votes  in  the  Senate  in  1962  for 
what  became  the  Medicare  Act  of  1965. 
The  children  of  this  Nation  are  our 
most  precious  resource,  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  them  any 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
symmary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Children's  Investment  Trust  (CIT>— 
Executive  Summart 

The  Children's  Investment  Trust  would  be 
established  within  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  fund 
Important  federal  programs  for  children, 
youth  and  families.  Priority  would  be  given 
to  proven,  cost-effective  programs  such  as 
Head  Start,  WIC,  and  Chapter  I.  CIT  funds 
could  also  be  used  for  tax  credits  and  refund- 
able tax  credits  which  directly  benefit  fami- 
lies with  children.  A  portion  of  the  Trust 
would  be  set-aside  each  year  for  entitlement 
grants  to  states  for  the  expansion  and  Inte- 
gration of  children's  and  family  services  at 
the  state  and  local  levels.  Finally,  rlgrorous 
planning  and  evaluation  requirements  would 
be  established  to  ensure  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  err  funds. 

CIT  would  consist  of  funds  from  three  prin- 
cipal sources:  a  mandated  general  fund  ap- 
propriation (equal  to  FY  1991  appropriations 
for  all  federal  children's,  youth  and  family 
programs,  adjusted  annually  for  Inflation); 
earmarked  revenue  from  a  new  Children's  In- 
vestment Trust  Tax:  and  Income  derived 
from  Investments  of  Trust  funds.  As  the 
Managing  Trustee  for  CIT.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  oversee  Trust  invest- 
ments and  make  disbursements  from  the 
Trust  each  year  pursuant  to  Congressional 
Appropriations  Acts. 

Congress  would  appropriate  Trust  funds  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  appropriations 
are  currently  made.  Each  year,  the  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  would  Include  an  es- 
timate of  Trust  funds  available  for  that  fis- 
cal year  as  well  as  proposed  division  of  these 
funds  between  entitlement  and  discretionary 
programs.  Trust  funds  devoted  to  entitle- 
ment programs  or  tax  credits  could  be  used 
only  for  net  improvements  in  benefits  or  cov- 
erage, and  not  for  cost-of-llvlng-adjustments 
or  uncontrollable  costs. 

Within  the  following  parameters,  Congress 
would  have  wide  discretion  in  appropriating 
Trust  funds  each  year.  An  amount  equal  to 
the  mandated  general  fund  appropriation 
plus  approximately  90  percent  of  the  new 
earmarked  revenue,  would  be  allocated  to 
the  federal  programs  and  services  described 
in  the  Act.  Congress  could  provide  major  in- 
creases for  some  of  these  programs  while  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  funds  for  others.  An 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  new  ear- 
marked revenue,  would  be  reserved  for  the 
entitlement  grants  to  states.  States  would 
use  these  funds  to  expand  children's  and  fam- 
ily programs  and  to  Improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  these  services.  Mini- 
mal funds  also  would  be  reserved  each  year 
for  planning  and  evaluation  and  for  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  states. 

The  Children's  Investment  Trust  Tax 
would  be  established  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  CIT  legislation.  While  the  tax-writing 
committees  would  design  this  new  revenue 
source,  several  options  exist  which  would 
have  no  direct  Impact  on  working  families 
with  children.  Potential  revenue  options  In- 
clude: Implementation  of  the  Moynlhan/Kas- 
ten  payroll  tax-cut  plan,  while  reserving  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  for  CIT:  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  corporate  Income  tax  rate;  a 
surtax  on  those  with  very  high  Incomes:  re- 
strictions on  deductions  for  business  meals 
and  entertainment;  and  an  increase  in  the 
federal  exercise  tax  for  cigarettes  and  alco- 
hol. The  Children's  Investment  Trust  Tax 
could  consist  of  any  combination  of  these 
revenue  sources. 

The  CIT  legislation  Includes  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  provide  strict  accountabil- 
ity and  to  ensure  that  Trust  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  most  effective  programs.  The 
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report,  "Intolerable  Risk:  Pesticides  in 
Our  Children's  Food,"  which  provides 
evidence  of  the  risk  of  cancer  to  chil- 
dren. Currently,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  conducting  its  own  com- 
prehensive inquiry  into  the  unique  sus- 
ceptibility of  children  to  pesticide  resi- 
dues. 

As  reports  and  analyses  of  the  dan- 
gers of  pesticidies  in  food  continue  to 
be  debated,  it  is  clear  that  significant 
reforms  are  needed.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  respon- 
sible for  establishing  limits  on  the  al- 
lowable concentrations  of  jpesticides  in 
food.  Unfortunately,  it  has  have  failed 
to  incorporate  the  newest  health  and 
safety  data  available  when  setting 
these  standards. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  and  enhances  the  EPA's 
current  authority  under  the  act  to  set 
tolerances  for  pesticides  that  remain  in 
food.  The  bill  is  a  substitute  for  section 
408  of  the  act.  It  makes  many  impor- 
tant improvements  in  both  EPA  proce- 
dures and  authorities  to  improve  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  safety  of  our 
food  supply. 

This  bill  does  not  amend  the  basic 
pesticide  regulatory  statute,  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  But  it  ensures  that 
pesticide  residues  on  food  are  ade- 
quately regulated  under  the  FFDCA. 

The  bill  incorporates  many  of  EPA's 
current  practices,  but  also  establishes 
certain  fundamental  reforms  that  have 
been  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  improve  the 
safety  of  foods  bearing  pesticide  resi- 
dues. One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  establishes  a  risk- 
based  food  safety  standard  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  other  food  regulatory 
authorities  under  the  act.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes and  defines  a  standard  of 
"negligible  risk"  and  specifies  that  all 
pesticides  and  chemicals  used  on  food 
agriculture  products  must  be  found  in 
quantities  with  less  than  negligible 
risk  of  causing  adverse  human  health 
effects  in  identifiable  population 
groups  such  as  infants  and  children. 

In  recognition  of  the  risks  that 
pestcides  my  pose  to  children,  the  bill 
establishes  a  mechanism  to  calculate 
"negligible  risk"  for  children  up  to  age 
5  by  taking  into  account  their  unique 
physiologies,  limited  diets  and  low 
body  weights  relative  to  this  exposure 
to  pesticide  residue. 

Both  old  and  new  pesticides  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  same  standards. 
The  creation  of  a  single  regulatory 
standard  for  pesticides  in  food  is  im- 
portant, because  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  found  that  old  pes- 
ticides are  not  currently  regulated  as 
strictly  as  new  chemicals.  In  1987,  NAS 
reported  that  90  percent  of  estimated 
dietary  cancer  risk  from  pesticides 
stems  from  tolerances  set  before  1978. 


A  unitary  regulatory  standard  is  also 
important  because  NAS  found  that  i)es- 
ticide  residues  in  raw  agricultural 
commodities  are  not  currently  regu- 
lated as  strictly  as  they  are  when  they 
occur  in  certain  processed  foods.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  no  health  benefit  to  this 
differential  protection  of  our  food  sup- 
ply. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  remedy  this  unwarranted  incon- 
sistency. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
bill  establishes  authority  for  EPA  to 
require  the  submission  of  health  and 
safety  data.  Because  may  tolerances 
were  set  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  or 
outdated  data,  authority  to  require  ad- 
ditional details  in  essential.  Even  for 
the  few  tolerances  which  are  based  on 
today's  science,  EPA  also  needs  the  au- 
thority to  update  the  data  if  new  con- 
cerns of  new  scientific  evidence 
emerge.  This  bill  ensures  that  toler- 
ances will  not  be  in  place  unless  they 
are  supported  by  scientifically  sound 
data. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  realistic,  en- 
forceable procedure  for  determining 
whether  a  pesticide  is  safe,  and  will 
simplify  the  procedures  for  taking  a 
pesticide  off  the  market  if  it  contains 
more  than  a  negligible  risk  to  health. 

Congressman  Henry  Waxman  will  in- 
troduce an  identical  bill  in  the  House, 
and  I  look  foward  to  working  with  him 
and  with  many  others  in  Congress  to 
achieve  the  goal  we  share  of  a  safer 
food  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE,  REFERENCE,  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Safety  of  Pesticides  in  Food  Act  of 
1991". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  title,  reference,  table  of 
contents. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

Sec.  3.  Tolerances  and  exemptions  for  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues. 

"Sec.  408.  Tolerances  and  exemptions  for  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues. 

"(a)  Requirement  for  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion. 

"(b)  Tolerances. 

"(c)  Elxemptions. 

"(d)  Petitions  and  action  on  Administrator's 
own  initiative. 

"(e)  Special  data  requirements. 
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"(f)  Confidentiality  of  data. 

"(g)  Access  to  data  in  support  of  petition. 

"(h)  Access  to  data  after  decision. 

"(1)  Definitions. 

"(J)  Exlstingr  pesticide  chemical  residues. 

"(k)  F.D.A.  monitoring  of  pesticide  chemical 
residues. 

"(1)  Fees. 

"(m)  Judicial  review.". 

Sec.  4.  Evaluation  of  existing  pesticide 
chemical  residue  tolerances  and 
exemptions. 

Sec.  5.  Review  of  generally  recognized  as  safe 
pesticide  chemical  residues. 

Sec.  6.  Review  of  existing  methods  of  analy- 
sis. 

Sec.  7.  Fees. 

Sec.  8.  Definitions. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Pesticide.— 

(1)  Section  201(q)  (21  U.S.C.  321(q))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)(l)  The  term  'pesticide  chemical' 
means — 

"(A)  any  substance  which  is  a  pesticide 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  and 

"(B)  each  active  and  inert  ingredient  of  the 
pesticide  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'pesticide  chemical  residue' 
means  a  residue  in  or  on  food  of— 

"(A)  any  pesticide  chemical,  or 

"(B)  any  other  substance  that  is  present  in 
the  commodity  or  food  as  a  result  of  the  me- 
tabolism or  other  degradation  of  a  pesticide 
chemical, 

regardless  of  whether  the  residue  may  be  de- 
tected.". 

(2)  Section  201(s)  (21  U.S.C.  321(s))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  pesticide  chemical  residue;  or",  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  201  (21  U.S.C.  321)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(bb)  The  term  'processed  food'  means  any 
food  which  has  been  subject  to  processing 
from  a  raw  agricultural  commodity. 

"(cc)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.". 

(2)  Section  402(a)(2)  (21  U.S.C.  342(a)(2))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  clause  (A)(i)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  a  pesticide  chemical  residue", 

(B)  by  amending  clause  (B)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(B)  if  it  is,  or  it  bears  or  contains,  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  408(a)",  and 

(C)  in  clause  (C),  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided, That"  through  ";  or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

SEC.  3.  TOLERANCES  AND  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  PES- 
TICIDE CHEMICAL  RESIDUES. 

Section  408  (21  U.S.C.  346a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"tolerances  and  exemptions  for  pesticide 
chemical  residues 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Requirement  for  Tolerance 
OR  Exemption.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the 
purpose  of  section  402(a)(2)(B)  unless— 

"(A)  a  tolerance  for  such  residue  is  in  ef- 
fect under  this  section  and  the  quantity  of 
such  residue  is  within  the  limits  of  such  tol- 
erance, or 


"(B)  an  exemption  for  such  residue  is  in  ef- 
fect under  this  section  and  such  residue  com- 
plies with  such  exemption. 

"(2)  Effect  of  a  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion.—While  a  tolerance  or  exemption  from 
the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  is  in  effect 
under  this  section  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  with  respect  to  any  food,  such  food 
sh  11  not  by  reason  of  bearing  or  containing 
any  amount  of  such  residue  be  considered  to 
be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  section 
402(a)(1). 

"(b)  Tolerances.— 

"(1)  Authority.— The  Administrator  may 
promulgate  regulations  establishing,  modify- 
ing, or  revoking  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue — 

"(A)  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (d)(1),  or 

"(B)  on  the  Administrator's  initiative 
under  subsection  (d)(4). 

A  regulation  under  this  paragraph  may  pro- 
vide for  an  expiration  date  for  the  tolerance. 

"(2)  Standard.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (F) — 

"(i)  a  tolerance  may  be  established  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  only  if  the  risk  to 
human  health  from  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  is  negligible,  and 

"(ii)  the  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  shall  be  revoked  or  modified  unless 
the  risk  to  human  health  fl-om  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  is  neg- 
ligible. 

"(B)  Negligible  risk.— 

"(i)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  risk  to  human  health  from  die- 
tary exposure  to  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
is  negligible  only  if  dietary  exposure  to  the 
residue  Is  reasonably  certain  to  cause  no 
harm  to  human  health  and  the  tolerance  for 
such  residue  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (ii)  or  (ill). 

"(ID  Threshold  pesticides.— If  the  Admin- 
istrator is  able  to  identify  a  level  at  which  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  will  not  cause  or 
contribute  to  any  known  or  anticipated 
harm  to  human  health,  the  Administrator 
may  establish  or  leave  in  effect  a  level  for  a 
tolerance  for  such  residue  only  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  such  tolerance  will  pro- 
vide an  ample  margin  of  safety,  for  each  pop- 
ulation group  set  out  in  subparagraph  (E), 
which  is  based  on  consideration  of— 

"(I)  the  nature  of  the  toxic  effects  caused 
by  such  residue  and  data  regarding  the  prev- 
alence of  the  same  effects  caused  by  other 
chemicals, 

"(II)  the  validity,  completeness,  and  the 
reliability  of  the  data  about  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue, 

"(III)  the  variability  of  individual  sen- 
sitivities and  the  sensitivities  of  population 
subgroups  to  the  adverse  effects  from  such 
residue,  and 

"(IV)  the  possibility  that  human  suscepti- 
bility to  such  adverse  effects  is  significantly 
greater  than  that  of  test  animals. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  margin  of  safe- 
ty for  a  level  of  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
is  not  ample  unless  human  exposure  per  unit 
of  body  measurement  to  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  and  other  chemicals  which  cause 
the  same  effect  is  at  least  100  times  less  than 
the  no  observable  effect  level  in  animals  on 
which  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  was 
tested,  and.  If  human  data  £U-e  available,  at 
least  10  times  less  than  the  no  observable  ef- 
fect level  in  humans  exposed  to  such  residue. 
The  no  observable  effect  level  is  the  level  of 
exposure  to  a  pesticide  chemical  which  reli- 
able data,  derived  from  exposure  of  humans 


or  animals  to  the  pesticide  chemical,  dem- 
onstrate will  cause  no  adverse  effect. 

"(Hi)  Non-threshold  pesticides.— If  the 
Administrator  Is  not  able  to  Identify  a  level 
at  which  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  will 
not  cause  or  contribute  to  any  known  or  an- 
ticipated harm  to  human  health  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  causes  cancer  in  animals  or  humans, 
the  Administrator  may  establish  a  level  for 
a  tolerance  for  such  residue  or  leave  a  level 
in  effect  for  such  residue  only  If  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  such  level— 

"(I)  will  not  cause  or  contribute  in  individ- 
uals exposed  to  such  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due a  lifetime  risk  of  an  adverse  human 
health  effect  which  occurs  at  a  rate  of  one  in 
a  million  or  a  risk  of  an  adverse  human 
health  effect  which  occurs  at  a  rate  of  one  in 
a  million  divided  by  70  for  any  single  year  of 
exposure  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  life  of 
an  exposed  person,  using  conservative  risk 
assessment  models, 

"(II)  is  the  lowest  level  reasonably  re- 
quired to  allow  the  accomplishment  of  the 
physical  or  other  technical  effect  for  which 
the  use  of  the  pesticide  chemical  involved  is 
intended,  and 

"(ni)  in  the  case  of  processed  food,  is  the 
lowest  level  that  occurs  if  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  is  removed  to  the  extent 
possible  in  accordance  with  good  manufac- 
turing practice. 

"(C)  Exposure.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D),  in  determining  dietary  expo- 
sure to  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

"(i)(I)  use  only  reliable,  statistically  sig- 
nificant data  regarding  the  dietary  exposure 
to  persons  who  have  consumed  the  food  for 
which  the  tolerance  for  the  residue  is  pro- 
posed or  Is  in  effect, 

"(II)  take  into  account  all  other  tolerances 
in  effect  for  the  same  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue, and 

"(III)  take  into  account  all  other  sources 
(including  drinking  water  If  data  dem- 
onstrating widespread  or  significant  regional 
contamination  In  drinking  water  are  avail- 
able) of  dietary  exposure  to  the  same  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue,  and 

"(ii)  consider  the  exposure  to  be  the  level 
of  exposure  that  would  occur  If  all  the  food, 
for  which  the  tolerance  for  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  Is  proposed  or  In  effect,  has 
amounts  of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
equal  to  the  tolerance  proposed  or  in  effect, 
if  all  other  sources  of  dietary  exposure  to 
such  residue  described  in  clause  (IKIII) 
occur,  and  if  human  exposure  to  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  at  the  tolerance  level 
occurs  for  a  period  equal  to  a  lifetime. 

"(D)  Special  exposure  rule.— The  Admin- 
istrator may  calculate  dietary  exposure 
based  on  the  percent  of  the  food  in  which  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  actually  occurs  if 
the  Administrator  determines  on  the  basis  of 
reliable,  statistically  significant  data— 

"(1)  the  percent  of  such  food  In  which  such 
residue  actually  occurs  and  that  such  per- 
cent is  not  likely  to  increase  significantly  in 
the  subsequent  5  years, 

"(ii)  the  national  distribution  of  such  per- 
cent of  such  food  does  not  vary  significantly 
from  the  distribution  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  food,  and 

"(Hi)  the  risk  to  humans  from  dietary  ex- 
posure to  such  residue  and  all  the  other  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues  which  have  a  toler- 
ance for  the  same  use  for  such  food  and  are 
commonly  used  on  the  food  is  negligible. 
The  Administrator  shall  reevaluate  the  de- 
termination every  5  years  after  the  date  of 
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for  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due— 

••(A)  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (d)(1),  or 

"(B)    on    the    Administrator's    initiative 
under  subsection  (d)(4). 
Such  a  regulation  may  provide  for  an  expira- 
tion date  for  the  exemption. 

"(2)  STANDARD.— 

•'(A)  AUTHORITY  AND  RISK  STANDARD.— 

••(i)  EsTABUSHMENT.— An  exemption  may 
be  established  for  a  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due if  such  residue  is  not  a  human  or  animal 
carcinogen  and  otherwise  presents  no  risk  to 
human  health,  including  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  iwpulation  groups  set  out  in 
subsection  (b)(2)(E),  from  dietary  exposure  to 
such  residue. 

•'(ii)  REVOCATION.— An  exemption  shall  be 
revoked  unless  the  residue  is  not  a  human  or 
animal  carcinogen  and  it  does  not  present 
any  risk  to  human  health,  including  the 
health  of  individuals  in  the  population 
groups  set  out  in  subsection  (b)(2)(E).  from 
dietary  exposure  to  such  residue. 

••(ill)  TOLERANCE.— No  exemption  may  be 
established  or  allowed  to  remain  in  effect  for 
a  pesticide  chemical  residue  for  which  there 
is  in  effect  a  tolerance. 

"(B)  EXPOSURE.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  in  determining  dietary  exposure 
to  a  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

••(i)  use  only  reliable,  statistically  signifi- 
cant data  regarding  the  dietary  exposure  re- 
sulting from  the  consumption  of  the  food  for 
which  the  exemption  for  such  residue  is  pro- 
posed or  is  in  effect, 

••(ii)  take  into  account  all  other  exemp- 
tions in  effect  for  such  residue  and  all  other 
sources  (including  drinking  water  if  data 
demonstrating  widespread  or  significant  re- 
gional contamination  in  drinking  water  are 
available)  of  dietary  exposure  to  such  resi- 
due, and 

••(ill)  consider  the  exposure  to  be  the  level 
of  exposure  that  would  occur  if  all  the  food, 
for  which  the  tolerance  for  such  residue  is 
proposed  or  in  effect,  has  amounts  of  such 
residue  equal  to  the  tolerance  proposed  or  in 
effect,  if  all  other  sources  of  dietary  expo- 
sure to  such  residue  described  in  clause  (ii) 
occur,  and  if  human  exposure  to  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  at  the  tolerance  level 
occurs  for  a  period  equal  to  a  lifetime. 

•'(C)  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS.— An 

exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
shall  not  be  established  or  allowed  to  remain 
in  effect  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, that  there  is  a  method  for  detecting 
and  measuring  the  levels  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  on  a  food  and  that  such 
method  is  the  best  available,  practical  meth- 
od, as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(2)(G). 

"(3)  CONSISTENT  APPLICATION.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  issue  guidelines  providing  for 
the  consistent  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"(d)  Petitions  and  action  on  Administra- 
tor's Own  Initiative.— 

"(1)  General  rule  for  petitions.— Any 
person  may  file  with  the  Administrator  a  pe- 
tition proposing  the  issuance  of  a  regulation 
establishing,  modifying,  or  revoking  a  toler- 
ance or  exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue. 

•'(2)  Requirements  for  petitions  to  es- 
TABUSH  A  tolerance  OR  EXEMPTION.— A  peti- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  to  establish  a  toler- 
ance or  exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  shall  contain — 

••(A)  an  informative  summary  of  the  peti- 
tion and  of  the  data,  information,  and  argu- 


ments submitted  or  cited  in  support  of  the 
petition,  including  a  summary  of  the  reports 
required  under  subparagraph  (D)  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
and  a  characterization  of  the  exposure  to  the 
piesticide  chemical  residue  due  to  any  toler- 
ance or  exemption  already  granted  for  such 
residue  and  the  additional  exposure  to  such 
residue  which  would  result  if  the  requested 
tolerance  or  exemption  were  granted. 

•'(B)  a  proposed  tolerance  for  such  resi- 
due, if  a  tolerance  is  proposed, 

••(C)  the  name,  chemical  identity,  and 
composition  of  the  pesticide  chemical  which 
produces  such  residue, 

••(D)  reports  of  tests  and  investigations 
made  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  such  pes- 
ticide chemical,  including  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  and  controls  used  in 
conducting  such  tests  and  investigations, 

■•(E)  data  showing  the  amount,  fre- 
quency, method,  and  time  of  application  of 
such  pesticide  chemical, 

•'(F)  reports  of  tests  and  investigations 
made  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  that  is  like- 
ly to  remain  in  or  on  food  when  ready  for 
sale  to  consumers,  including  a  description  of 
the  analytical  methods  used, 

"(G)  description  of  methods  for  detecting 
and  measuring  the  levels  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  the  food  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2)(G) 
or  (c)(2)(C), 

"(H)  reports  of  investigations  conducted 
on  the  effects  of  processing  methods  used  to 
produce  food  on  the  level  and  identity  of 
such  pesticide  chemical  residue, 

"(I)  if  the  petition  relates  to  a  tolerance 
for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  may 
occur  in  processed  food,  information  dem- 
onstrating the  lowest  level  that  occurs  if  the 
residue  has  been  removed  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  good  manufacturing 
practice, 

••(J)  if  the  petition  is  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  which  is  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)(B)(iii),  all  relevant  data  bear- 
ing on  the  physical  or  other  technical  effect 
the  pesticide  chemical  involved  is  intended 
to  have  and  the  quantity  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  required  to  accomplish 
such  effect, 

••(K)  such  other  data  and  information  (in- 
cluding a  sample  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
from  which  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  is 
derived)  as  the  Administrator  may  require  to 
support  the  petition. 

If  information  or  data  required  by  this  para- 
graph are  available  to  the  Administrator, 
the  person  submitting  the  petition  may  in 
lieu  of  submitting  the  information  or  data 
cite  the  availability  of  the  information  or 
data. 
"(3)  Actions  on  petitions.- 
•'(A)  Notice.— Within  45  days  of  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tolerance  or  an  exemption, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  if  the  pe- 
tition complies  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2).  K  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  petition  complies  with  such 
requirements,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  peti- 
tion does  not  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
petitioner  of  such  determination.  A  notice 
published  under  this  subparagraph  shall— 

••(I)  announce  the  availability  of  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  analytical  methods 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  the  detec- 
tion and  measurement  of  the  pesticide  chem- 
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leal  residue  with  respect  to  which  the  peti- 
tion is  filed, 

"(ii)  Include  the  summary  required  by 
paragraph  (2)(A),  and 

"(ill)  provide  at  least  30  days  for  com- 
ments on  the  petition. 

"(B)  Action.— The  Administrator  shall, 
within  270  days  of  the  publication  of  a  notice 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
tition and  after  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  petition,  any  comments  on  the  petition, 
and  any  other  information  available  to  the 
Administrator— 

"(1)  issue  a  final  regulation  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  establishing  a  tolerance  or 
exemption  for  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due. 

"(11)  issue  a  proposed  regulation  estab- 
lishing a  tolerance  or  exemption  for  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  which  is  different 
from  the  tolerance  or  exemption  requested 
In  the  petition,  or 
"(ill)  issue  an  order  denying  the  petition. 
"(C)  Modification  or  revocation.— Within 
45  days  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  modification  or  revocation 
of  a  tolerance  or  exemption,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the 
full  petition  or  a  summary  of  the  petition 
and  shall  provide  at  least  30  days  for  com- 
ments on  the  petition.  The  Administrator 
shall,  within  270  days  of  the  publication  of 
the  notice  under  subparagraph  (A)  and  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  petition,  any 
comments  on  the  petition,  and  any  other  in- 
formation available  to  the  Administrator— 

"(1)  issue  a  final  regulation  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  modifying  or  revoking  a 
tolerance  or  exemption  for  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue. 

"(11)  issue  a  proposed  regulation  modify- 
ing or  revoking  a  tolerance  or  exemption  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  modification  or  revocation 
requested  In  the  petition,  or 
"(ill)  issue  an  order  denying  the  petition. 
"(D)  Comments  and  final  regulations.- if 
the  Administrator  issues  a  proposed  regula- 
tion under  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  or  (C)(ii),  the 
Administrator  shall  allow  at  least  30  days  for 
comments  on  such  proposed  regulations.  The 
Administrator  shall  issue  a  final  decision 
within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  proposed  regulations. 

"(E)  PRioRmES.— The  Administrator  shall 
give  priority  to  petitions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  which  appears  to  have  a  significantly 
lower  risk  to  human  health  from  dietary  ex- 
posure than  pesticide  chemical  residues 
which  have  tolerances  In  effect  for  the  same 
or  similar  uses. 
"(4)  Action  on  the  Administrator's  own 

DJmATIVE.- 

'(A)  General  rule.— The  Administrator 
may.  on  the  Administrator's  own  initiative, 
issue  a  final  regulation  establishing,  modify- 
ing, or  revoking  a  tolerance  or  exemption  for 
a  pesticide  chemical  residue. 

"(B)  Notice.— Before  issuing  a  final  regula- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making and  provide  a  period  of  not  less  than 
30  days  for  public  comment  on  the  proposed 
regulation  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est to  do  so  and  states  the  reasons  for  that 
finding  in  the  notice  of  the  final  regulation. 

"(5)  EFFECmVE  DATE.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  a  final  regulation  issued 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  shall  take  effect 
upon  publication. 


"(B)  Delay.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  a  regulation  issued 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  revokes  or  modi- 
fies a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due or  revokes  an  exemption  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue,  the  Administrator  may,  in 
accordance  with  clause  (11).  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation  to  permit  the  tol- 
erance or  exemption  to  remain  in  effect  at 
the  level  in  effect  immediately  before  such 
regulation  is  issued  only— 

"(I)  for  foods  which,  on  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  regulation,  contain  such  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  in  an  amount  which 
is  not  more  than  the  amount  which  could  le- 
gally be  applied  on  the  date  the  Adminis- 
trator acted  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4),  and 

"(II)  if  dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  the  foods  described 
in  subclause  (I)  meets  the  negligible  risk 
standard  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)(2)  dur- 
ing the  period  of  delay  of  the  effective  date. 

"(11)  Period  of  delay.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  delay  of  the  effective  date 
of  such  a  revocation  or  modification  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  health,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  delay  such  date  under  clause  (i) 
for  each  type  of  food  which  contains  such 
pesticide  chemical  residue  for  the  period 
that  is  required  for  such  food  to  be  sold  to 
consumers  in  the  course  of  the  usual  practice 
for  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  proc- 
essing, transportation,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  that  type  of  food. 

"(e)  Specul  Data  Requirements.— 

"(1)  Determination  of  inadequate  data.— 
If  a  tolerance  or  exemption  is  in  effect  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  and  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  data  contained  in  the 
petition,  which  had  been  submitted  under 
subsection  (d)(1)  for  its  establishment  or 
under  this  section  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  are  not  adequate 
to  support  the  continuation  of  such  toler- 
ance or  exemption  because — 

"(A)  based  on  the  data  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition and  other  data  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  determines 
that  dietary  exposure  to  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  may  present  a  risk  to 
human  health  that  is  greater  than  the  stand- 
ard prescribed  by  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2). 
or 

"(B)  the  data  contained  in  the  petition  are 
insufficient  to  determine  if  the  tolerance  or 
exemption  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  or  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)(2). 

the  Administrator  shall  take  the  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Action  by  administrator.— When  the 
Administrator  makes  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  tol- 
erance or  exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  within  30  days  of  the  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)(A).  initiate  an  action 
under  subsection  (d)(4)  to  modify  or  revoke 
the  tolerance  or  exemption  so  that  it  meets 
the  standard  under  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2). 
and  within  one  year  of  such  determination 
issue  a  final  regulation  to  complete  such  ac- 
tion, and 

"(B)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)(B).  require  the 
submission  of  data  to  support — 

"(1)  the  existing  tolerance  or  exemption,  or 

"(11)  a  new  tolerance  or  exemption  for  such 
residue. 

which  meets  the  standard  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  or  (c)(2). 

"(3)  Submission  of  required  data.— When 
the  Administrator  requires  the  submission  of 


data  under  paragraph  (2)(B),   the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  an  order- 

"(A)  requiring  one  or  more  Interested  per- 
sons to  notify  the  Administrator  that  such 
person  will  submit  the  required  data, 

"(B)  describing  the  type  of  data  required  to 
be  submitted, 

"(C)  describing  the  reports  required  to  be 
made  during  and  after  the  collection  of  the 
data,  and 

"(D)  establishing  deadlines  for  the  actions 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C). 

"(4)  Deadlines.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  if  an  order  is  is- 
sued under  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
tolerance  or  exemption  and  a  deadline  in  the 
order  is  not  met,  the  tolerance  or  exemption 
is  revoked,  effective  45  days  after  the  date 
the  deadline  is  not  met.  Immediately  after 
such  deadline  is  not  met,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  revocation. 

"(B)  Extension  request.— Any  person  may 
request  the  Administrator  to  issue  an  order 
to  extend  the  deadline  established  under 
paragraph  (3)(D)  before  expiration  of  the 
deadline.  The  Administrator  may  grant  such 
a  request  only  if  the  person  submitting  the 
request  notified  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)(A)  in  compliance  with  the 
deadline  established  under  paragraph  (3)(C) 
and  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
such  person  prevented  such  person  from  sub- 
mitting the  required  data.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator Issues  an  order  extending  a  deadline— 

"(i)  the  Administrator  may  extend  the 
deadline  for  a  period  no  longer  than  such 
time  as  is  necessary  for  such  person  to  sub- 
mit the  data,  and 

"(11)  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
new  deadline  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)(D). 

"(C)  Delay.— If  a  tolerance  or  exemption  is 
revoked  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istrator may  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
revocation  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)(5)(B). 

"(5)  Evaluation  of  data.— Within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  data  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  Administrator  shall  evaluate 
such  data  and  determine  whether  action  is 
required  under  subsection  (d)(4)  with  respect 
to  the  tolerance  or  exemption  for  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  for  which  the  data 
were  submitted  so  that  such  tolerance  meets 
the  negligible  risk  standard  prescribed  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2).  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  action  under  sub- 
section (d)(4)  is  required,  the  Administrator 
shall  complete  such  action  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  such  determination. 

"(0  CONFIDENTIALrrY  OF  DATA.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Data  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  support  of  a  petition  under 
subsection  (d)(2),  which  have  not  previously 
been  made  available  to  the  public  without 
restriction,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  peti- 
tioner, be  considered  as  entitled  to  confiden- 
tial treatment  by  the  Administrator  until 
publication  of  a  regulation  or  order  under 
subsection  (d)(3)  in  response  to  the  petition 
unless  disclosure  of  such  data  is  required  by 
subsection  (d)(3)(A)(ii)  or  subsection  (g)  or  is 
allowed  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Disclosure.— Data  that  are  entitled  to 
confidential  treatment  under  paragraph  (1) 
until  publication  of  a  regulation  or  order 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  may  be  revealed  to— 

"(A)  either  House  of  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  to  the  ex- 
tent of  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee. 

"(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  official  duties 
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ments public  before  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  petition  for  which  such 
data  were  submitted  or  after  such  decision  if 
the  petition  is  denied. 

"(B)  Restrictions.— A  person  who  obtains 
data  under  paragraph  (1)  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) may  not  publish,  copy,  or  transfer 
the  data  to  any  other  person  to  obtain  apn 
proval  to  sell,  manufacture,  or  distribute  a 
pesticide  chemical  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"(4)  Procedure.— Data  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  examined  at  an 
office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  an  appropriate  State  agency 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section and  may  not  be  removed  from  such 
office.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  the  persons  who  inspect  data.  A 
copy  of  such  record  shall  be  sent  on  request 
to  the  person  who  submitted  the  data.  Once 
access  to  data  supporting  a  petition  is  grant- 
ed, the  data  may  be  examined  and  notes  may 
be  taken  for  use  in  developing  comments  on 
the  petition.  Such  comments  on  the  petition 
shall  be  filed  within  60  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator  granting  access, 
unless  the  comment  period  is  extended  by 
the  Administrator  for  an  additional  30  days 
for  good  cause. 

"(h)  Access  to  Data  after  Decision.— 
When  the  Administrator  takes  final  action 
on  a  petition  submitted  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  or  on  the  Administrator's  own  initia- 
tive under  subsection  (d)(4),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  available  to  the  public  the 
administrative  record  of  the  decision,  includ- 
ing the  data  relied  upon  for  the  decision. 

"(i»  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'modify'  and  'modification' 
mean  the  lowering  of  a  tolerance  for  a  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue. 

"(j)  Existing  Pesticide  Chemical  Resi- 
dues.— 

"(1)  Pesticide  chemical  residues  under 
regulations  under  section  406.— Regulations 
affecting  pesticide  chemical  residues  pro- 
mulgated, in  accordance  with  sections  701(e) 
and  406(a).  upon  the  basis  of  public  hearings 
instituted  before  January  1.  1953,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  tolerances  issued  under  this 
section  and  shall  be  subject  to  modification 
or  revocation  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(2)  Pesticide  chemical  residues  under 

regulations    under    sections    MB    AND    «».- 

Regulations  establishing  tolerances  for  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues  under  sections  408 
and  409  or  exemptions  for  pesticide  chemical 
residues  under  section  408  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  tolerances  or  exemp- 
tions issued  under  this  section  and  shall  be 
subject  to  modification  or  revocation  under 
subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(3)  Generally  recognized  as  safe  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues  under  sections  408 
and  409.— 

"(A)  General  Rule.— Pesticide  chemical 
residues  which  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  do  not  have 
tolerances  or  exemptions  from  tolerances 
under  this  section  because  they  are  generally 
recognized  as  safe  under  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 409  shall,  until  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  subparagraph  (C),  not  be 
considered  unsafe  under  section  402(a)(2)(B) 
solely  because  the  chemicals  do  not  have 
such  a  tolerance  or  exemption. 

"(B)  GRAS  LIST.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(1)  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list 
of  all  pesticide  chemical  residues  which  on 
the  day  before  such  date  the  Administrator 
has  determined  are  generally  recognized  as 
safe  under  this  section  or  section  409,  and 


"(ii)  require,  with  respect  to  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  not  on  the  list  under  clause 
(1),  that  any  person  who  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  distributed 
in  commerce  a  pesticide  chemical  as  a  pes- 
ticide chemical  which  such  person  deter- 
mined is  generally  recognized  as  safe  under 
this  section  or  section  409  to  report  to  the 
Administrator  the  identity  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  and  the  data  which  supports  the 
claim  that  the  pesticide  chemical  is  so  safe. 

"(C)      ADMINISTRATOR'S      DETERMINATION.— 

Not  later  than  270  days  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  if  each  pesticide 
chemical  reported  to  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  jjcstlcide  chemi- 
cal is  generally  recognized  as  safe,  the  resi- 
due of  such  pesticide  chemical  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  pesticide  chemical  residue  subject 
to  an  exemption  under  this  section  which 
shall  be  subject  to  modification  or  revoca- 
tion under  subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(k)  F.D.A.  Monitoring  of  Pesticide 
Chemical  Residues.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  surveil- 
lance and  compliance  sampling  of  food  for 
p>esticide  chemical  residues  to  determine  if 
the  pesticide  chemical  residues  are  In  com- 
pliance with  this  section.  In  carrying  out 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  foods  which  contain  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residues  included  in  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (2).  "(2)  The  Administrator  shall  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
residues  which  the  Administrator  determines 
in  the  administration  of  this  section  (A)  are 
above  the  standard  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b)(2).  or  (B)  are  not  above  such  standard  but 
which  may  under  certain  circumstances 
reach  or  exceed  such  standard. 

"(1)  FEES.— The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  require  the  payment  of  such  fees 
as  will  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  be  sufficient  over  a  rea- 
sonable term  to  provide,  equip,  and  maintain 
an  adequate  service  for  the  performance  of 
the  Administrator's  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion. Under  such  regulations,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Administrator's  services  or  other 
functions  under  this  section  may  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  such  fees.  Such 
regulations  may  further  provide  that  the 
continuation  in  effect  of  a  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  fee  and  for  waiver  or  re- 
fund of  fees  in  whole  or  in  part  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  waiver 
or  refund  is  equitable  and  not  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"(m)  Judicial  Review.— 
"(1)  REVIEW.— Any  person  (including  a  per- 
son without  an  economic  interest)  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  a  final  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  subsection  (d)(3),  (d)(4). 
(e)(4),  or  (j)(3)  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  regulation  or  order  by  filing  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  its 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  60  days  after  publi- 
cation of  the  regulation  or  order  under  sub- 
section (d)(3),  (d)(4),  (e)(4).  or  (j)(3),  a  petition 
praying  that  the  regulation  or  order  be  set 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
"(2)  Review  of  data.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Any  person  (including  a 
person  without  an  economic  interest)  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
data  made  available  by  the  Administrator 

under  subsection  (h)  to  support  the  Issuance 
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of  a  tolerance  or  exemption  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  by  filing  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  person  resides  or  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  for  the  review  of  the  data. 

•'(B)  Scope  of  review.— Review  in  a  pro- 
ceeding initiated  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  limited  to  whether  the  data  under  review 
are  adequate  to  demonstrate  that  the  toler- 
ance or  exemption  supported  by  such  data 
meets  the  standards  required  by  subsection 
(b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  and  interpreted  by  the  guide- 
lines issued  under  subsection  (b)(3)  or  (c)(3). 
Unless  the  court  determines  that  such  data 
are  adequate,  the  court  shall  revoke  the  tol- 
erance or  exemption  supported  by  such  data. 

"(C)  Burden  of  proof.— In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding the  Adminstrator  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  all  issues. 

"(3)  Court  responsibility.- In  any  action 
seeking  Judicial  review  of  actions  under  this 
section,  the  court  shall  have  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  deciding  issues  of  law. 

"(4)  Attorney  fees.- Any  petitioner  who 
prevails  in  a  proceeding  brought  under  this 
section  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  reason- 
able attorney  fees  and  expenses  (including 
expert  witness  fees).". 

SEC,  4.  EVALUATION  OF  EXISTING  PESTICIDE 
CHEMICAL  RESIDUE  TOLERANCES 
AND  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Evaluation.— Within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall,  for  each  pesticide  chemical 
residue  which  has  a  tolerance  or  exemption 
In  effect  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  evaluate  all  available  data 
with  respect  to  the  safety  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  such  residue  remaining  in  or  on  foods  and 
determine  if— 

(1)  the  tolerance  or  exemption  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  of 
such  section, 

(2)  the  tolerance  or  exemption  does  not 
meet  such  requirements,  or 

(3)  the  data  are  insufficient  to  determine  if 
the  tolerance  or  exemption  meets  such  re- 
quirements. 

(b)  Sufficient  Data.— 

(1)  ACCEPTABLE  RISK  DATA.— If  with  respect 

to  any  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  is 
evaluated  under  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  data  for  the  pesticide  chem- 
ical residue  are  sufficient  to  determine  that 
the  tolerance  or  exemption  for  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  meets  the  standard  under 
section  406(b)(2)  or  408(c)(2)  of  such  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  such  finding. 

(2)  Unacceptable  risk  data.— If  with  re- 
spect to  any  pesticide  chemical  residue 
which  is  evaluated  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Administrator  finds  that  data  for  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  are  sufficient  to  de- 
termine that  the  tolerance  or  exemption  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  does  not  meet 
the  standard  under  section  408(b)(2)  or 
408(c)(2)  of  such  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  such 
finding,  modify  or  revoke  the  tolerance. 

(3)  Insufficient  data.— 

(A)  General  rule.— If  with  respect  to  any 
pesticide  chemical  residue  which  is  evalu- 
ated under  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to 
determine  whether  the  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  section 
40e(b)(2)  or  406(0(2)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  schedule  for  the  submission 
of  data  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 


of  section  408(e)(2)(B)  and  408(e)(3)  of  such 
Act,  which  data  will  be  the  basis  for  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Adminstrator  as  to  whether 
the  tolerance  or  exemption  meets  the  stand- 
ard prescribed  by  section  408(b)(2)  or  408(c)(2) 
of  such  Act.  The  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  make  such  a  determination 
respecting  a  tolerance  or  exemption  meeting 
a  standard  under  section  408  of  such  Act  for 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  tolerances  or  ex- 
emptions in  effect  for  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idues in  existence  on  such  date, 

(ii)  within  4  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  make  such  a  determination 
for  at  least  60  percent  of  the  tolerances  or 
exemptions  in  effect  for  pesticide  chemical 
residues  in  existence  on  such  date, 

(ill)  within  6  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  make  such  a  determination 
for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  tolerances  or 
exemptions  in  effect  for  pesticide  chemical 
residues  in  existence  on  such  date,  and 

(iv)  within  7  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  make  such  a  determination 
for  100  percent  of  the  tolerances  or  exemp- 
tions in  effect  for  pesticide  chemical  residues 
in  existence  on  such  date. 
Section  408(e)(4)  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  deadlines  established  by  such  schedule. 

(B)  PRioRrriES.— In  establishing  such 
schedule,  the  Administrator  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  the  consideration  of  any  pesticide 
chemical  residue  for  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tolerance  or  exemption  in 
effect  for  such  residue  may  present  a  risk 
greater  than  the  negligible  risk  standard 
prescribed  by  section  408(b)(2)  or  408(c)(2)  of 
such  Act. 

(C)  Action  by  the  Administrator.— If  the 
Administrator  determines  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  that  a  tolerance  or  exemption  does 
not  meet  the  standard  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  after  the  submission  of  data  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  prescribed  by 
such  subparagraph,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  the  action  described  in  section 
408(e)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  such  tolerance 
or  exemption. 

SEC.  S.  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  METHODS  OF  ANAL- 
YSIS. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  de- 
termine for  each  method  of  detecting  and 
measuring  levels  of  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
dues if  the  requirements  of  section 
408(b)(2)(E)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  have  been  met.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  a  notice  Identifying  each 
pesticide  chemical  for  which  there  is  such  a 
method  which  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments. Any  such  method  which  does  not 
meet  such  requirements  shall  be  revised  so 
that  it  meets  such  requirements  within  3 
years  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  no- 
tice. If  upon  the  expiration  of  such  3  years, 
a  method  does  not  meet  such  requirements, 
then  any  tolerance  or  exemption  in  effect  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  subject  to 
such  method  shall  be  considered  revoked. 

SEC.  e.  FEES. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  by  regrulation  re- 
quire the  payment  of  such  fees  as  will  in  the 
aggregate,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, be  sufficient  over  a  reasonable  term 
to  provide,  equip,  and  maintain  an  adequate 
service  for  the  performance  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's functions  under  sections  4,  5,  and  6 
of  this  Act. 


SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  In  General —The  terms  used  in  sec- 
tions 4  through  5  of  this  Act,  which  are  the 
same  as  the  terms  used  in  section  408  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  prescribed  for 
those  terms  by  sections  201  and  406  of  such 
Act. 

(b)  Dietary  Exposure.— As  used  in  section 
4  of  this  Act,  the  term  "dietary  exposure" 
refers  to  dietary  exposure  as  determined 
under  section  408(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(c)  Exemption.— As  used  in  sections  4 
through  5  of  this  Act,  the  term  "exemption" 
means  an  exemption  from  the  requirement 
for  a  tolerance  under  section  408  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr.     Rocke- 
feller,     Mr.      Graham,     Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Reid,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Cochran,      Mr.      Brown,     Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.J.   Res.   145.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 
10,  1991,  as  "National  Women  Veterans 
Recognition  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

national  women  veterans  RECOONmON 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  November  10-16,  1991,  as  National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week. 
The  measure,  cosponsored  by  24  of  my 
colleagues,  is  a  companion  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  242,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Blurakis  on  May  2. 
Because  of  my  commitment  to 
women  veterans,  for  the  past  7  years  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  designating 
a  week  near  Veterans  Day  as  National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week.  I 
am  proud  to  have  sponsored  this  legis- 
lation for  so  many  years  and  am  grati- 
fied by  the  strong  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Women  veterans  comprise  approxi- 
mately 4.2  percent  of  the  total  veteran 
population,  a  percentage  that  is  grow- 
ing as  the  percentage  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  women — currently  at  a 
record  12  percent — continues  to  rise. 
These  women,  who  served  with  honor, 
skill,  and  dedication,  are  a  group  of 
veterans  who  have  too  often  been  un- 
derestimated, forgotten,  or  ignored.  We 
must  reverse  this  perception  and  recog- 
nize the  historical  aM  growing  con- 
tributions of  women  veterans  to  our 
national  defense.  As  demonstrated  in 
recent  months  by  the  more  than  30,000 
women  who  have  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  women  are  performing  a 
wide  range  of  tasks  vital  to  the  Armed 
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goals  of  designating  a 
and  honor  women 
tiwofold:  To  increase  the 
of  the  accomplish- 
in  the  Armed  Forces 
women    veterans   more 
benefits  available  to 
3f  their  service.  Because 
\  eterans  are  not  aware  of 
benefits  and   services  for 
eligible,  such  as  health 
assistance,   employ- 
and  home  loan  guaran- 
do  not  apply  for  them, 
awareness  has  had  serious 
or  VA  health  care.  With 
women  veterans  seeking 
'  ^A  health-care  facilities, 
to  remodel  its  build- 
I  ippropriate  staff  to  meet 
health-care  needs  of 
VA  has  made  steady 
improving  its  services 
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hqalth-care  services. 

the    resolution    des- 
veek  of  November  10  as 
Veterans  Recognition 
continue    the    momentum 
last  7  years  to  call  atten- 
ifiportant  but  often  over- 
of  veterans.   I  urge  my 
join   me   in   supporting 
of  vital  significance  to 
;o  whom  we  owe  our  un- 
and  adnniration. 
.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
text of  the  resolution  be 
Record  at  this  point, 
no  objection,  the  joint 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
afc  follows: 
S.J.  RES.  145 
theije    are    more    than    1,200.000 
in  the  United  States  rep- 
pfercent  of  the  total   veteran 


Whereas  women  are  performing  a  wider 
range  of  tasks  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  as  demonstrated  by  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  military  actions  taken  in 
Panama  and  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

Whereas  the  special  needs  of  women  veter- 
ans, especially  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  been  overlooked  or  inadequately 
addressed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  women  veterans  has  discour- 
aged or  prevented  many  women  veterans 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  benefits 
and  services  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and 

Whereas  designating  a  week  to  recognize 
women  veterans  will  help  both  to  promote 
important  gains  made  by  women  veterans 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs  of 
women  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
November  10,  1991,  is  designated  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG; 
S.J.   Res.   146.   Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating July  2,  1991,  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  LITERACY  DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  2,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Literacy  Day."  This  is  the  sixth 
year  in  a  row  that  I  am  introducing 
this  resolution.  It  is  vital  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  to 
help  others  understand  the  severity  of 
this  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those 
who  are  unaware  of  the  services  to  help 
them  escape  illiteracy. 

In  the  book  "Illiterate  America"  by 
Jonathan  Kozol,  the  author  describes 
the  growing  crisis  of  illiteracy  in 
America.  In  this  country  it  is  often 
said  that  we  live  in  the  information 
age.  Yet  for  many  Americans,  informa- 
tion is  inaccessible.  Over  17  million 
American  adults  cannot  read.  An  addi- 
tional 35  million  read  below  the  level 
needed  to  function  successfully.  The 
American  Library  Association  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  illiteracy  is  $224  bil- 
lion, although,  in  truth,  no  value  can 
be  put  on  the  devastation  of  illiteracy. 

The  cost  includes  the  lifetime  earn- 
ings that  will  not  be  realized  by  men 
and  women  who  cannot  get  and  hold 
jobs  requiring  any  reading  skills.  The 
cost  includes  child  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  the  children  of  adults  who 
lack  the  skills  to  get  jobs.  The  cost  in- 
cludes prison  maintenance  for  the  in- 
mates whose  imprisonment  can  be 
linked  to  their  illiteracy.  The  cost  in- 
cludes on-the-job  accidents  and  damage 
to  equipment  caused  by  the  inability  of 
workers  to  read  and  understand  in- 
structions for  the  operation  of  ma- 
chines. 

And  the  human  cost  is  even  higher. 
The  daily  activities  that  we  take  for 


granted — reading  the  newspaper,  read- 
ing a  menu,  reading  a  street  or  subway 
map,  reading  a  note  from  a  child's 
teacher — become  a  nightmare  for  illit- 
erate people.  They  devise  remarkable 
strategies  of  evasion  and  coping.  The 
creativity  that  goes  into  hiding  the  in- 
ability to  read  is  a  terrible  waste  and  a 
tragic  commentary  on  the  losses  illit- 
erate people  suffer. 

It  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy.  Our  society  must 
begin  to  understand  the  severity  of  this 
problem  and  its  detrimental  effects. 
Perhaps  even  more  essential  is  the 
need  to  reach  the  people  who  need  help 
in  overcoming  their  illiteracy  and  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  services  that 
are  available. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  2,  1991.  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Day.  "  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  res.  146 

Whereas  literacy  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
survival  in  our  society; 

Whereas  thirty-five  million  Americans 
today  read  at  a  level  which  is  less  than  nec- 
essary for  full  survival  needs; 

Whereas  there  are  twenty-seven  million 
adults  in  the  United  States  who  cannot  read, 
whose  resources  are  left  untapped,  and  who 
are  unable  to  offer  their  full  contribution  to 
society; 

Whereas  illiteracy  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
two  million  three-hundred  thousand  persons, 
including  one  million  two-hundred  thousand 
legal  and  illegal  immigrants,  one  million 
high  school  dropouts,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand refugees,  are  added  to  the  pool  of 
illiterates  annually; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  Illiteracy  to 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  resulting  wel- 
fare expenditures,  crime,  prison  expenses, 
lost  revenues,  and  industrial  and  military 
accidents  has  been  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  at  $24  billion. 

Whereas  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  is  eroded  by  the  presence  in  the  work- 
place of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  func- 
tionally or  technologically  Illiterate; 

Whereas  the  number  of  Illiterate  adults  un- 
able to  p)erform  at  the  standard  necessary  for 
available  employment  is  related  to  and  the 
money  allocated  to  child  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment compensation; 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  Illiterates  in 
proportion  to  population  size  is  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  resulting  in  increased 
barriers  to  economic  enhancement  by  these 
minorities; 

Whereas  the  prison  population  represents  a 
high  concentration  of  adult  illiteracy; 

Whereas  one  million  children  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen cannot  read  above  a  third  grade  level.  13 
per  centum  of  all  seventeen-year-olds  are 
functionally  illiterate,  and  15  per  centum  of 
graduates  of  urban  high  schools  read  at  less 
than  a  sixth  grade  level; 

Whereas  85  per  centum  of  the  juveniles  who 
appear  in  criminal  court  are  functionally  il- 
literate; 
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Whereas  the  47  per  centum  Illiteracy  rate 
among:  black  youths  Is  expected  to  increase 
50  per  centum  by  1990; 

Whereas  one-half  of  all  heads  of  households 
cannot  read  past  the  eig:hth  grade  level  and 
one-third  of  all  mothers  on  welfare  are  func- 
tionally illiterate; 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  continues 
because  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are 
often  illiterate  themselves  because  of  the 
lack  of  support  they  receive  from  their  home 
environment; 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 
private  literacy  programs  have  only  been 
able  to  reach  5  per  centum  of  the  total  illit- 
erate population; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy,  to  understand  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  free  serv- 
ices and  help  available  to  them;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
are  working  to  promote  literacy  and  provide 
support  to  the  millions  of  illiterates  in  need 
of  assistance.  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  July  2,  1991.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Literacy  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that 
agencies  establish  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  assessing  whether  or  not 
regulation  may  result  in  the  taking  of 
private  property,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  set  forth 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America 
and  to  assist  the  economic  recovery 
and  development  of  that  regrion. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
100,  supra. 

S.  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  102,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  allow 
resident  physicians  to  defer  repayment 
of  title  rv  student  loans  while  complet- 
ing accredited  resident  training  pro- 
grams. 

S.  MI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  141,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  the 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  tax  cred- 
its through  1996. 


S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  penult  veterans 
who  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  who  are  retire*  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  receive  compensation, 
without  reduction,  concurrently  with 
retired  pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such 
veteran. 

S.  200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude small  transactions  from  broker 
reporting  requirements,  and  to  make 
certain  clarifications  relating  to  such 
requirements. 

8.  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcint]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  224,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the 
criteria  for  deternalnlng  whether  a  pri- 
vate organization  providing 
nonresidential  day  care  services  Is  con- 
sidered an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy transportation  plans. 

S.  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
grant  to  the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  318,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  em- 
ployees of  small  employers  a  private 
retirement  Incentive  matched  by  em- 
ployers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  327,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
furnish  outpatient  medical  services  for 
any  disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of 
war. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bitmpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hami>- 
shlre  [Mr.  SMITH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  Act,  ard 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
400,  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues  col- 
lected on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on 
highways  for  the  purposes  of  Improving 
and  maintaining  recreational  trails. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  433,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  minerals  on  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  «7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mack],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  447.  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the  Re- 
tired Enlisted  Association,  Inc. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  463,  a  bill  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Education  an 
Office  of  Community  Colleges. 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
renewable  energy  production  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
515,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  In- 
dian reservation  roads  for  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1996. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
519,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  exclude  child  care 
earnings  from  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  under  the  earnings  test 
with  respect  to  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
521,  a  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  and  use  of  broad- 
casting time  by  candidates  for  public 
office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEFLIN,  the 
najnes  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
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S.  601 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Seoator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  a  Ided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
601,  a  bill  to  withhold  United  States 
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S.  755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponS'ors  of  S.  755,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  amount  of  grants  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

S.  762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNomfE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
762,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease of  up  to  5  in  the  number  of  years 
disregarded  in  determining  average  an- 
nual earnings  on  which  benefit 
amounts  are  based  upon  a  showing  of 
preclusion  from  remunerative  work 
during  such  years  occasioned  by  need 
to  provide  child  care  or  care  to  a 
chronically  dependent  relative. 

S.  768 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  LiEBERMAN]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  768,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  electric  vehi- 
cle program  for  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  REID,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  801,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  to  des- 
ignate the  Pony  Express  National  His- 
toric Trail  and  California  National  His- 
toric Trail  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System. 

S.  803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  REID,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
803,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to 
provide  grants  to  States  to  fund  State 
domestic  violence  coalitions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  815,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  office 
of  medical  insurance  and  to  establish  a 
self-insurance  fund  to  provide  coverage 
for  successful  malpractice  claims  filed 
against  health  service  providers  uti- 
lized by  community  and  migrant 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  840,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  sim- 
plified method  for  computing  the  de- 
ductions allowable  to  home  day  care 
providers  for  the  business  use  of  their 
homes. 

S.  882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
882,  a  bill  to  amend  subpart  4  of  part  A 
of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  mandate  a  4-year  grant  cycle 
and  to  require  adequate  notice  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  grant  applications. 

S.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  884,  a  bill  to 
require  the  President  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  countries  that 
fail  to  eliminate  large-scale  driftnet 
fishing. 

S.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
890.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  894 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  894,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  regarding  gray  market 
goods. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  898,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide.  and 
Rodenticide  Act  to  improve  the  safety 
of  exported  pesticides,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  primary  and 
preventative  care  for  pregnant  women, 
infants  and  children  and  to  provide 
grants  for  home-visiting  services  for 
at-risk  families,  to  amend  the  Head 
Start  Act  to  provide  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  all  eligible  children  by  the  year 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  914,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to    Federal    civilian    employees    their 
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right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MUR- 
KOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
921,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  924 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KEhfNEDY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  924,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  progrram  of  categorical 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  for  children 
with  serious  emotional  disturbance, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
941,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Center  for  Youth 
Development  within  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  to  conduct  activities 
to  improve  community-based  adoles- 
cent health  promotion  and  education 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  951 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
951,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  programs  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Center  on  Elder 
Abuse,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  96& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  965,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BINOAMAN],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgrlnia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1034,  a 
bill  to  enhance  the  position  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry through  the  application  of  the 
results  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Beden] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6,  a  joint  resolution 


to  desigrnate  the  year  1992  as  the  "Year 
of  the  Wetlands." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmmMOND],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  8,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  each  of  the 
weeks  beginning  on  November  24,  1991, 
and  November  22,  1992,  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1991,  and  November  1992,  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
38,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
"Bill  of  Responsibilities"  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1991  as  "National  Awareness 
Month  for  Children  with  Cancer." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and 
to  recognize  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1991  as  "National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler],   the   Senator   from   Idaho   [Mr. 


Symms],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
1991  as  "National  Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  99,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  November  24-30,  1991,  and 
November  22-28.  1992,  as  "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 113,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  oak  as  the  national  arboreal  em- 
blem. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
najnes  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  10.  1991,  through  June  16, 
1991,  as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 117,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7,  1991,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  second  week  in  June  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October 
1991.  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  [Mr.  GORTON],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HELMS],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.    Breaux],    the   Senator  from   Ne- 
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centennial  of  the  appointment  of  David 
Humphreys  as  the  United  States'  first  Am- 
bassador. 
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RE  SOLUTION 
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Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lieberman)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  wh  ch  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  125 
February  21,  1791.  the  Senate 
consent  to  the  nomination 
Hump^eys  as  Minister  Resident 
States  to  her  most  faithful 
Que^n  of  Portugal; 

Humphreys  was  a  Connecti- 
patriot  and  close  friend  of 
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Way; 


the 


the   Senate   extends   con- 
towns  of  Derby  and  Anso- 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bi- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126— 
RELATIVE  TO  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  126 

Whereas  Federal  spending  and  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  reached  unreasonable 
levels; 

Whereas  the  duty  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  to  ensure  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  prohibits  him  from  ex- 
pending funds  in  excess  of  revenues; 

Whereas  a  line-item  veto  would  enable  the 
President  to  eliminate  waste  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  before  considering  cuts  in  impor- 
tant programs;  and 

Whereas  without  this  line-item  veto,  the 
practice  of  attaching  riders  onto  bills  and 
resolutions  has  become  widespread  and  is 
thwarting  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  President  have  veto 
power  over  any  measure  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  constitutionality  of  the  line-item 
veto,  the  Senate  encourages  the  President  to 
execute  a  line-item  veto. 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  section  7  of 
the  Constitution,  they  had  never  seen  a 
pork-laden  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  a  continuing  resolution,  or  a  budg- 
et reconciliation  measure.  If  they  had, 
I  am  certain  that  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madison, 
and  the  other  52  delegates  present  at 
the  Convention  would  be  supporters  of 
the  line-item  veto. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  very  sim- 
ple, but  necessary,  resolution  that 
would  encourage  the  President  to  exe- 
cute a  line-item  veto.  In  1987,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  an  editorial  by  Ste- 
phen Glazier,  a  private  attorney  prac- 
ticing in  New  York,  asserting  that 
presidents  already  have  the  power  to 
line-item  veto  legislation.  Since  that 
time,  constitutional  scholars  have  de- 
bated the  issue  thoroughly  to  no  avail. 
There  is  no  consensus. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  that  needs  to 
be  resolved.  The  President  should  se- 
lect an  appropriate  test  case,  execute  a 
line-item  veto,  and  send  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  he  wins,  the  tax- 
payers can  save  a  few  billion  dollars 
each  year.  If  he  loses,  supporters  of  the 
line-item  veto  will  know  that  enhanced 
rescission  power,  or  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  required  to  dis- 
cipline the  big  spenders  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  contends  that  a 
line-item  veto  will  balance  the  budget. 
It  will,  however,  put  some  fairness  and 
common  sense  into  the  budget  process. 
Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
$94,000  to  conduct  apple  quality  re- 
search. Is  that  something  we  should  be 


spending  money  on  while  we  pile  up  a 
$3.5  trillion  debt?  Of  course  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  so  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  line-item  veto  can  be 
definititely  determined  by  the  courts.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  241 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Symms, 
and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  100)  to  set  forth  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Central  America  and  to  as- 
sist the  economic  recovery  and  devel- 
opment of  that  region,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  insert  after  line  14  the  following 
new  section: 

(4)  to  assist  the  Central  American  govern- 
ments in  attaining  the  goal  they  have  set  for 
their  countries  of  enacting  difficult  eco- 
nomic reforms  necessary  to  achieve  their 
stated,  inter-related  policies  of  stimulating 
productivity  and  investment,  developing 
human  resources,  and  reforming  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  order  to  allow  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  to  compete  in  world  and 
regional  markets,  provided  that  such  propos- 
als meet  minimum  free  market  standards  for 
creating  economic  conditions  which  will 
maximize  the  probability  of  a  positive  rate 
of  return  on  Investment  on  an  after-tax,  in- 
flation-adjusted basis  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign Investors  alike,  conditions  historically 
characterized  by — 

(A)  privatization  of  state-owned  economic 
entities, 

(B)  establishment  of  full  rights  to  acquire 
and  hold  private  property,  including  land 
and  the  benefits  of  contractual  relations, 
taking  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
"The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Project 
Economic  Justice". 

(C)  simplification  of  regulatory  controls 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
business. 

(D)  dismantlement  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, 

(E)  removal  of  trade  restrictions.  Including 
restrictions  both  on  imports  and  exports, 

(F)  liberalization  of  investment  and  cap- 
ita!, including  repatriation  of  profits  by  for- 
eign investors, 

(G)  tax  policies  which  provide  incentives 
for  economic  activity  and  Investment, 

(H)  establishment  of  rights  to  own  and  op- 
erate private  banks  and  other  financial  serv- 
ice agencies,  as  well  as  unrestricted  access  to 
private  sources  of  credit;  and 

(I)  access  to  a  market  for  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  financial  insurances  through 
which  individuals  may  Invest  in  the  private 
sector. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
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the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, May  23,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  433,  the 
Mining  Law  Reform  Act  of  1991,  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  minerals  on  Federal  lands. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  deliver  them  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Room  364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  (202)  224-7555. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  484,  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Improvement  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  May  30, 
1991,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  the  State 
Capitol  Building,  Sacramento,  CA. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  for 
the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  submit  written  testimony  to  be 
included  in  the  printed  hearing  record 
is  welcome  to  do  so.  Those  persons 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
should  mail  five  copies  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power,  U.S.  Senate,  364  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366  or  Anne 
Svoboda  at  (202)  224-6836. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  "The  SEC  and 
the  Issue  of  Runaway  Executive  Pay" 
on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

COMMnTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRmON,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  15, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332.  The  hearing 
will  adddress  the  implementation  of 
the  trade  title  of  the  1990  farm  bill.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Lynnett  Wagner  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  14,  1991,  at  9:15  a.m.  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  78,  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  President's  request  for 
extension  of  the  fast-track  procedures 
under  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988  and  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BIDEa^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Environmental  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program,  in  review  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992-93  national  defense  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  CHILDREN,  FAMILV,  DRUGS, 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs, 
and  Alcoholism  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  "Investing  in  the 
Future:  The  Children's  Investment 
Trust  Act  of  1991." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
10  a.m..  May  14,  1991,  to  consider  S.  341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  at  2:15 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Horn  of 
A  f i*i  C9i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  COMMrTTEE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject: 
"Energy  Efficiency  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMFITEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS,  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  at  9:30  a.m. 
to  hold  a  markup  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions authorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EARNEST  BROWN,  TRL^AN 
SCHOLARSHIP  RECIPIENT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  former  summer  college  intern  in  my 
Washington  office  was  chosen  for  the 
prestigious  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholar- 
ship. Earnest  Brown,  a  junior  public 
administration  major  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville,  was 
selected  for  this  coveted  prize. 

The  April  1991  edition  of  the  UofA 
publication  "University  Reflections" 
ran  an  article  about  Earnest  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  this  fine  young  man  is 
most  deserving  of  this  scholarship  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  him  as  a  part 
of  my  college  intern  corps. 

The  article  follows: 
TRUMAN  Scholarship  Rewards  Brown's 
Public  Service  Goals 
(By  Shirley  A.  Marc) 

Earnest  Brown,  a  junior  public  administra- 
tion student  In  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  a  living  example  of  "the  im- 
portance of  being  earnest."  This  young  man 
from  Fulton  exudes  an  energetic  brightness 
that's  contagious. 

Brown's  intelligence,  quest  for  knowledge 
and  openness  to  new  experiences  won  him 
the  prestigious  $28,000  Harry  Truman  Schol- 
arship. 

The  national  Truman  Scholarship  allows 
one  winner  per  state.  Awards  are  given  to 
juniors  working  toward  careers  in  public 
service.  Each  student  must  be  in  the  top 
third  of  his  class  and  have  an  exemplary 
record  of  public,  government  or  community 
service;  outstanding  leadership  potential;  in- 
tellectual depth  and  strong  analytical  abil- 
ity. 

Brown's  sensitivity  to  social  issues  showed 
in  his  qualifying  essay  on  "Teenage  Preg- 
nancy: A  Problem  Facing  the  Country 
Today."  He  believes  that  education  is  the 
key  to  reducing  teenage  pregnancy  and 
hopes  that  someday  he  will  be  able  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  After  graduation  he  will 
use  part  of  his  scholarship  to  puruse  a  law 
degree. 

Last  summer  Brown  served  as  an  intern  In 
Senator  David  Pryor's  office.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  University  F^rograms  Commit- 
tee as  fine  arts  chair,  the  All-Student  Judi- 
cial Board,  the  Cardinal  XXX  Honor  Society 
as  treasurer,  the  Phi  Eta  Sigma  National 
Honor  Society  as  vice  president,  the  Arkan- 
sas Union  Governing  Board  as  secretary,  the 
Black  Student  Association  as  secretary,  and 
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DR.  RUDOLP  I   BRUTOCO.  "A  LIFE- 
SAVER" 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

join  me  in  acknowledg- 

ons  of  my  constltu- 

E^rutoco.  M.D.,  M.P.H..  in 

guiding  the  Llfe-Sav- 

to  fight  leukemia  and 


other  deadly  diseases  by  forming  a  vol- 
untary network  of  bone  marrow  do- 
nors. 

Since  Dr.  Brutoco  founded  Life-Sav- 
ers on  September  11,  1988,  over  300.000 
Americans  have  responded  to  the  orga- 
nization's plea  for  volunteers.  Dr. 
Brutoco's  goal  in  founding  Llfe-Savers 
was  to  Increase  the  available  donor 
pool  to  the  point  where  virtually  any- 
one in  need  for  a  marrow  transplant 
would  have  one  in  time. 

Two  or  more  life-saving  marrow 
transplants  now  occur  daily  in  this 
country.  If  marrow  donors  were  not 
available,  over  9.000  Americans  would 
die  needlessly  each  year. 

I  ask  my  colleagues'  help  In  spread- 
ing the  world  that  donating  marrow  is 
a  safe  and  relatively  simple  procedure. 
It  is  painless  because  the  procedure  is 
done  with  light  anesthesia.  Only  5  per- 
cent of  a  donor's  marrow  is  taken,  and 
the  marrow  is  entirely  replenished  in 
about  10  days.  The  donor  resumes  nor- 
mal activities  the  following  day. 

Marrow  is  difficult  to  match  and  do- 
nors difficult  to  find.  The  odds  that 
two  unrelated  persons  will  match  are  1 
in  20.000.  For  75  percent  of  patients, 
there  is  no  matching  sibling  and  they 
must  rely  on  a  matching  stranger  to 
provide  the  gift  of  life.  The  need  for 
volunteers  to  be  tested  for  marrow 
type  and  placed  on  file  for  a  possible 
future  match  to  an  individual  awaiting 
a  transplant  goes  on. 

Dr.  Brutoco's  work  and  the  work  of 
the  Life-Savers  Foundation  has  made  a 
tremendous  combination  to  expanding 
the  pool  of  bone  marrow  donors.  Please 
join  me  in  extending  our  greatest 
thanks  to  Dr.  Brutoco  and  all  the  vol- 
unteers who  have  made  his  work  pos- 
sible.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LORETTA  LEVER.  NA- 
TIONAL MINORITY  ADVOCATE  OF 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  during 
National  Small  Business  Week,  May  5- 
11,  Loretta  Lever  of  Little  Rock,  AR, 
was  honored  as  the  National  Minority 
Advocate  of  the  Year  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Loretta's  selection  marks  the  fii^t 
time  that  a  resident  of  Arkansas  has 
been  so  honored. 

Loretta  Lever  is  the  regional  coordi- 
nator of  the  NAACP's  Fair  Share  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program  in  Region 
VI  (Arkansas.  Louisiana.  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas). 

On  May  2,  she  and  other  small  busi- 
ness winners  were  honored  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  Arkansas  sponsored  by  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Associated  Industries  of  Arkansas, 
Inc. 

Loretta  was  selected,  according  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  for 
the  creativity  she  has  displayed  in  ad- 
vancing programs  and  in  the  visible 
and  measurable  economic  advances  oc- 


curring as  a  result  of  her  advocacy  ac- 
tivities. 

Reared  in  Fordyce,  AR,  Loretta 
Lever  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff  and  was  on  the 
staff  on  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
before  going  full  time  with  the  NAACP. 

Lever  works  with  business  in  her 
five-State  area  to  encourage  them  to 
employ,  promote,  and  do  more  business 
with  minorities.  She  also  negotiates 
Fair  Share  agreements,  which  promote 
minority  purchasing  policies  and  pro- 
grams, affirmative  action  programs, 
and  moving  minorities  into  senior 
management  positions. 

She  sponsored  a  "Minority  Business 
Roundup"  during  Minority  Business 
Week,  giving  minority  entrepreneurs 
the  chance  to  make  contacts  in  the 
business  community.  She  also  hosts 
trade  shows  and  workshops  and  has  es- 
tablished a  regional  economic  develop- 
ment council  to  train  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  for  minorities  in  local 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation's  small 
business  community  needs  more  giving 
individuals  like  Loretta  Lever.  She  is  a 
role  model  for  aspiring  minority  entre- 
preneurs who  has  dedicated  her  profes- 
sional career  to  improving  the  plight  of 
black  businesses.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent her  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  want- 
ed to  bring  her  many  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  JOHN  J. 
KEATING 

*  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  16,  1991,  Mr.  John  J. 
Keating  will  be  honored  by  the  Anti- 
defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  as 
the  recipient  of  its  1991  Outstanding  In- 
dustry and  Community  Service  Award. 

Mr.  Keating  is  being  honored  for  his 
outstanding  professional  accomplish- 
ments, concern  and  conrunitment  to  the 
community.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  ADL  in  recognizing  his  contribu- 
tions. 

The  ADL  Is  the  leading  human  rights 
agency  in  the  country.  It  has  a  78-year 
record  of  fighting  bigotry  and  discrimi- 
nation and  working  to  ensure  equal 
treatment  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  ethnic  origin,  or  sex. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Keating,  I  ask  that 
his  biography  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biography  follows: 

John  J.  Keating  Is  an  industrious  banker 
known  throughout  his  Industry  for  his  com- 
petence and  knowledge.  A  graduate  of 
Queens  College,  he  currently  serves  as  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  CU 
Bancorp  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  California  United 
Bank,  N.A.  Prior  to  joining  California  United 
In  1982.  he  was  a  Regional  Vice  President  of 
Union  Bank  and  served  in  various  executive 
capacities  with  Union  Bank  since  1975.  From 
1968  to  1973  he  was  with  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 
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John  is  a  compassionate  person  with  a 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  others.  He 
has  translated  this  concern  into  service  to 
his  community.  John  was  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  San 
Fernando  Valley  for  two  years  and  currently 
serves  as  Vice  President.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chapter  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety. He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Sherman  Oaks  Hosptial  and  The  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Needs  of  the  Elderly.  John  was 
honored  by  the  City  of  Hope  in  1986  with  the 
Spirit  of  Life  Award. 

John  and  his  wife,  Florence,  who  live  in 
Bell  Canyon,  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  takes  great 
pride  in  honoring  John  J.  Keating  with  the 
1991  Outstanding  Industry  and  Community 
Service  Award.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H.  BOWEN 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember several  hundred  people  gath- 
ered in  the  lobby  of  the  First  Commer- 
cial Corp.,  in  Little  Rock,  AR,  to  pay 
tribute  to  William  H.  Bowen. 

The  occasion  was  Bill's  retirement 
after  20  years  with  First  Commercial 
and  its  predecessor.  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank.  Fortunately  for  First 
Commercial.  Bill  will  remain  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  act  as  consult- 
ant to  the  $2  billion-asset  bank  holding 
company. 

Bill's  contribution  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  to  the  civic  community  to 
which  he  has  devoted  so  much  time  and 
energy  are  immeasurable. 

Bill  Bowen  was  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  formation  of  the  First  Com- 
mercial National  Advisory  Board.  It  is 
made  up  of  native  Arkansans  who  have 
gone  on  to  become  national  business 
leaders  who  meet  once  a  year  to  tackle 
problems  unique  to  Arkansas.  Re- 
cently, that  board  announced  the  for- 
mation of  the  Arkansas  Research  Cen- 
ter, a  think  tank.  Bill  plans  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  his  retirement  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  center. 

An  avid  aviation  buff.  Bill  is  chair- 
man of  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for 
a  proposed  aviation-related  high  school 
and  museum  to  be  built  at  the  Little 
Rock  Regional  Airport.  At  that  Decem- 
ber gathering,  it  was  announced  that  a 
theater  inside  that  complex  would  be 
named  the  William  H.  Bowen  theater. 

Mr.  President,  these  few  words  are 
far  from  adequate  in  expressing  the  im- 
pact that  Bill  Bowen  has  had  on  our 
State.  I  wish  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
retirement.  And  I  also  know  that  Bill 
has  never  been  one  to  sit  back  and  let 
the  young  fight  for  causes  on  behalf  of 
our  State.  We  shall  be  hearing  more 
from  him. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  fine  citizens 
like  Bill  Bowen  in  the  Senate  and  I  am 
especially  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years.  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $326.6  billion. 
$0.4  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC,  May  13.  1991. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  May  9,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  consist- 
ent with  the  technical  and  economic  assump- 
tions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(Title  Xm  of  Public  Law  101-508).  This  re- 
port is  bubmitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in 
aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act,  as  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the  1986 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  6,  1991. 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  F.  Hale 
(For  Robert  D.  R«ischauer). 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 
102D  CONG,  1ST  SESS..  AS  OF  MAY  9,  1991 

|ln  billKxis  of  dollars] 

Rewstd  on-        r..~.i  Current 

grc|9tes '  aur«|>tes 

On-budiet: 

Budiet  authority  I.K9.2  1.188.8  -  .4 

Outlays  1.132.4  1,132.0  -.4 

Revenues: 

1991  „  8054  805.4  (>) 

1991-95  4.6903  4.690.3  O 

Maiimum  deficit  amount  327.0  326.6  -  .4 

Direct  Loan  Obli|alions    .  20  9  20.6  -  3 
Guaranteed  loan  commit- 

ments  107.2  106.9  -.3 

DeM  subject  to  limit 4.145.0  3J47.9  -797.1 

OtI-budget: 

Social  Security  oiitlayi: 

1991  234.2  234.2     

1991-95 1.2844  1.284.4     

Social  Security  menues: 

1991  303.1  303.1      

1991-95  1.736.3  1.736J 

>Ihe  revised  budget  atceiates  acre  made  by  the  Senate  8ud|el  Com- 
mittee stall  in  aaordance  nth  section  13112(11  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
kit  of  1990  (title  Ulf  of  Pubic  Lew  101-508) 


'Current  ietel  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  ef- 
fects of  all  legislation  that  Congiess  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  Picsidcnl 
for  fits  approval  In  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  for  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  reijuinng  annual  ap- 
propriations even  it  the  appropnations  have  no)  been  made  In  accordance 
with  section  606(d)(2l  of  'he  Budget  Cnfoicement  Act  of  1990  (title  XIU  of 
Public  in  101-508)  and  in  consultatm  with  Ihe  Budget  Committee,  cur- 
rent lewl  eicludes  t45  3  billnn  in  budget  auttnnty  and  {34  6  bilinn  in  out- 
lays for  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Descn  SoieUI/Dcsert 
Storm.  tO.l  billion  in  budget  authonty  and  U.2  billion  in  outlays  for  debt 
forgiveness  lor  tgypt  and  Poland,  and  $0.2  billion  m  budget  authonty  and 
outlays  for  Internal  Rewnue  Service  funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline 
level  Current  level  outlays  include  a  tl  1  billioa  savings  lor  trie  Benk  Insur- 
ance Fund  that  the  Committee  attributes  Id  the  Omnibus  Budget  RecorKli- 
alion  Ad  (Public  La»  101-5081.  and  revenues  include  the  Offict  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  estimate  of  U  0  billon  for  Ihe  Internal  Revenue  Service 
prevision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropriations  Bill  (Pubic  Las  101- 
509)  The  current  level  of  debt  subied  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  U.S.  Itias- 
ury  information  on  public  debt  transactions 

^less  than  t50.000.000 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT.  FOR  THE  US  SENATE, 
102D  CONG,  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  9, 
1991 

|ln  millioiis  of  dollars! 

"Zi"-    °""^    """"» 

I  Enacted  in  previous  sessions: 

Revenues  834.910 

Permanent  appropnatms 

and  trust  tunds 725.105  633.016     

Other  legislation 664,057  676J71     

Offsetting  receipts  -210,616       -210,616     

Total  enacted  m  pn- 
vious  sessiMis  1,178.546        1.098.770  834.910 

n  Enacted  this  session: 

Extending  fIS  deadhne  for 
Desert  Storm  troops 
(H.R.  4.  Pubic  iM 
102-2)  -I 

Veterans'  education,  em- 
ployment and  training 
amendments  (H.R   IM, 
Pubic  Lam  102-16)  ....  2  2 

Dire  Emergency  supple- 
mental appropnjtnns 
lor  1991  (H.R.  1281. 
Pubic  la«  102-27)  ....  3X23  1,401     

Higher  education  tech- 
ncal  amendments 
(H.R   1285.  Public  m 
102-26)  3  3     

Total  enacted  this  scs- 
sion 3.828  1.406  -1 

III  Continuing  resoftrtnn  n- 

thonty 

fV  Conference  agreements  rati- 
fied by  both  Houses  

V.  Entitlement  authonty  and 
other  mandatory  adiustments 
required  to  conform  with 
current  law  estimates  m  re- 
vised on-budgel  aggregates  -  8,572  539 

VI  Economic  and  lechncal  as- 
sumption used  by  committee 
tor  budget  entonaemenl  act 
estiffnte  15.000  31.300        -29,500 

On-budget  current  level  1.188J02        1.132,016  105,409 

Revised  on-budget  autfitn  I.l89il5        1,132,396  805,410 

Amcunt  remaining: 

Over  budget  reso- 
lution  - -.... 

Under  budget  its- 
olutm 413  380  1 

Me — Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.* 


CARPENTER  FAMILY  OF  GRADY, 
AR:  FARMING  KEEPS  THEIR 
DREAMS  ALIVE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
year's  edition  of  the  USDA  Agriculture 
Yearbook,  the  Carpenter  family  of 
Grady.  AR.  were  highlighted. 

Abraham  and  Katie  Carpenter  run 
what  can  truly  be  called  a  family  farm- 
ing operation.  With  the  help  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  and  its 
programs,  the  Carpenters  have  a  thriv- 
ing fruit  and  vegetable  farming  oper- 
ation. 
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to  share  with  my  col- 

exderpt  from  the  1990  Year- 

Agric  ilture  about  these  fine 


I  would  like 
leagnes  the 
book  of 
Arkansans. 

The  excerpt  fbllows 


The  Carpenter 
BLEs  AND  Fruit 


8UCC(  ssful? 


Carp  inter, 


Most  people  in 
in  southeastern 
of  about  400,  boa^ 
family  in  their 
vived,  living  on 
tables  and  small 
while  many 
at  farming:. 

What  is  it  that 
cial  and  so 
ceeded  at  farming 

Abraham 
and  members  of 
losing  their  farm 
tempting  to  grov 
means  of  survival 
few  dollars  to 
by  selling  peas 
adjacent  to  the 
penters  bought  a 
the  garden  plot  U 

"In  1973.  we  w 
our  old  car  on  a 
lot  in  Pine  Blufl 
peas  to  roadside 
we  could  only 
Today,  peas  bririg 
bushel,  depending 
year. 


Family:  Farming  Vegeta- 

Keeps  Their  Dream  Alive 

Grady,  a  small  community 

I  irkansas  with  a  population 

often  about  a  unique  farm 

rhidst.  This  family  has  sur- 

1  he  farm  and  growing  vege- 

fruit.  for  the  past  15  years. 

othe-s  around  them  have  failed 


makes  this  family  so  spe- 
Why  have  they  suc- 
while  others  have  not? 

Sr..   his  wife  Katie, 
their  family  were  close  to 
during  the  early  1970"s.  at- 
cotton  and  soybeans  as  a 
.  They  managed  to  secure  a 
their  heads  above  water 
gjown  on  a  quarter-acre  plot 
fimily  home.  Then  the  Car- 
small  tractor  and  expanded 
3  acres. 

s  selling  our  produce  out  of 

department  store  parking 

"  Katie  recalls.  "We  sold 

markets,  but  at  that  time 

about  $1.75  per  bushel." 

between  a  and  $12  per 

on  the  variety  and  time  of 


kesp 


gilt 


extension  1  .ENDS  A  HELPING  HAND 

get 


<n 


tlie 


Times  would 
as  people  at  the 
gram  at  the 
Bluff  (UAPB) 
them  toward  u 
tant.  Extension 
dream  .  .  .   that 
farm.   "Everybody 
stay  on  the  fant) 
enjoy  it  and  they 

Abraham.  Sr 
some  15  years  age 
marketing  and 
the  family 
who  joined  the 
But  in  this 
Abraham.  Sr..  is 
over  operations 
works  in  the  flelAs 
In  Pine  Bluff  an( 
usually  stay  in 
rigation  of  produce 

Over  the  years 
gram  has  helped 
farm  by  assisting 
versifying  their 
thriving  450-acre 
cialists  and 
vegetables   to 
which  pesticides 
control.  SLS  well  i 
niques.  how  to 
tance  of  soil 
Carpenters  selecl 
buy  when  the 
expand  the 

The  Carpenten 
an  impressive 
bles     and     smal ; 
greens,   peas,  o 
sweet    potatoes, 
spinach,  broccoli 
bera.    onions, 
tard — to    various 
State. 
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better  for  the  Carpenters, 
i^ooperative  Extension  Pro- 
Unii  ersity  of  Arkansas  at  Pine 
played  a  vital  role  in  helping 
pv  ard  mobility.  More  impor- 
hjelped  them  keep  alive  their 
of  staying  on  the  family 
in   the  family  wants  to 
■  says  Katie.  "The  kids 
make  a  living." 
irho  started  this  operation 
has  turned  the  day-to-day 
other  managerial  aspects  of 
business  over  to  Abraham.  Jr., 
bu  ainess  full  time  8  years  ago. 
famply  everybody   knows  that 
still  the  boss.  He  presides 
the  farm.  "I  decide  who 
and  who  goes  to  market 
Little  Rock."  he  says.  "I 
field  and  monitor  the  Ir- 
along  with  other  duties." 
the  UAPB  Extension  pro- 
the  Carpenters  stay  on  the 
them  in  expanding  and  di- 
■neager  3-acre  farm  into  a 
operation.  Extension  spe- 
advised  them  on  which 
how   to   fertilize,   and 
to  use  for  weed  and  insect 
the  latest  irrigation  tech- 
records,  and  the  impor- 
They  also  helped  the 
the  best  kind  of  land  to 
fahiily  made  the  decision  to 
operation. 

now  produce  and  market 

of  high  quality  vegeta- 

fruit^including     turnip 

squash.   Irish  potatoes. 

blackberries,    muscadines. 

carrots,  peppers,  cucum- 

radlshes.   and   mus- 

markets    throughout   the 


agei  ts 
pi  int. 


kisep 
te8;.ing. 


ar'ay 
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pe  inuts. 


"We  secure  most  of  oar  own  markets, 
which  include  the  Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock 
farmers'  markets,  supermarkets,  local  res- 
taurants, and  some  out-of-State  outlets." 
says  Abraham.  Jr.  The  supermarket  connec- 
tions provide  the  volume  and  cash  flow  the 
Carpenters  need  to  support  an  operation  of 
this  magnitude.  Even  though  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  with  the  larger  buyers, 
they  still  remain  loyal  to  the  farmers'  mar- 
kets, which  account  for  about  55  percent  of 
their  income. 

A  HARD  act  to  FOLLOW 

The  Carpenters  are  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  among  vegetable  farmers.  Al- 
though many  vegetable  operations  are  fam- 
ily oriented,  the  Carpenters  are  probably  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  as  they  involve  all 
family  members  in  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  vegetables  and  small  fruit 
from  their  450  acres.  About  5  years  ago.  the 
Carpenters  farmed  50  to  60  acres,  all  in  vege- 
tables. 

"The  decision  was  made  to  expand  substan- 
tially when  my  younger  brothers  finished 
high  school  and  decided  to  join  the  family 
business."  recalls  Abraham.  Jr.  "Our  total 
family  income  is  generated  from  our  vegeta- 
ble and  small  fruit  operation." 

With  the  help  of  UAPB  Extension,  the  Car- 
penters have  been  able  to  grow  in  an  orga- 
nized manner.  They  have  purchased  a  state- 
of-the-art  vegetable  washing  and  cleaning 
machine  and  four  late-model  refrigerated 
vans  to  carry  their  produce  to  market.  They 
have  devised  an  innovative  method  of  cool- 
ing their  vegetables,  using  an  ice  machine 
prior  to  going  to  market,  and  have  had  their 
land  leveled  using  a  precision  laser  tech- 
nique that  has  reduced  runoff  and  thus  im- 
proved their  irrigation  system.  Their  water- 
ing system— a  160-foot  well  and  tractor-pow- 
ered pump,  pipe  for  furrow  irrigation,  and  a 
sprinkler  system  for  spot  irrigation — paid  for 
itself  in  7  years. 

The  Carpenters  are  a  close-knit  family  and 
dedicated  to  their  family  business.  The  dedi- 
cation is  evident  as  it  takes  16-hour  days  on 
the  part  of  most  family  members  to  keep 
their  large  operation  going.  Most  work  days 
begin  at  2:00  a.m.  for  the  working  crew, 
which  numbers  about  25.  Abraham,  Jr..  his 
seven  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  rel- 
atives by  marriage  make  up  this  unique 
group.  Katie  prepares  the  meals  while  one  or 
two  of  the  younger  daughters  babysit  the 
young. 

The  Carpenters'  success  can  be  traced  to 
the  family's  work  ethic,  togetherness,  a  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  recommendations  from 
the  Extension  Service,  and  the  insight  to  up- 
date their  production  and  marketing  tech- 
niques as  new  technology  becomes  available. 

However,  it  is  their  unique  family  struc- 
ture that  contributes  most  to  the  success  of 
the  Carpenters.  It  is  something  special  that 
is  rarely  found  among  American  families 
today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  BIGWOOD 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  salute  an  outstanding 
Minnesotan.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Bigwood. 
On  Sunday,  May  19,  Bob  Bigwood  is  re- 
ceiving one  of  the  highest  accolades 
life  can  offer:  the  recognition,  appre- 
ciation, and  gratitude  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  is  being  presented  with 
the  Fergus  Falls  Award  of  Honor. 

A   native    of  St.    Thomas.    ND.    Bob 
moved  to  Minnesota  after  serving  dur- 


ing World  War  n  as  a  meteorologist  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He  earned  a 
degree  in  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Bob  has, 
literally,  been  a  powerhouse  in  Fergus 
Falls  since  he  arrived  in  1948  to  work 
for  the  Otter  Tail  Power  Co.  He  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  company  and  the 
community.  He  shares  his  success  with 
his  wife  Barbara  and  five  children:  Rob- 
ert, Jr.,  Janet,  Patricia,  Chuck,  and 
John. 

Robert  Bigwood  signed  on  with  the 
Otter  Tail  Power  Co.  as  assistant  per- 
sonnel director;  became  the  personnel 
director  in  1949;  moved  to  manager, 
employee  relations,  in  1962;  to  vice 
president  in  1974;  to  president  in  1975. 
He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  1976  and  to  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1982.  Over  the  years.  Bob  has  guided  the 
company  through  the  growth  of  ex- 
panding electric  power  capabilities  and 
demands. 

Bob's  philosophy  focuses  on  people 
rather  than  things.  He  has  nurtured 
the  company's  reputation  of  being  in- 
volved in  civic  affairs.  The  numerous 
organizations  that  Bob  has  been  a 
member  of  proves  that  he  gains  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  serving  people,  and  each  has 
benefited  from  his  talents  and  insight. 
He  is  active  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  has  been  past  president  of  the  Fer- 
gus Falls  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, national  director  of  the  Jay- 
cees,  president  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  and 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  president  of  the  Fer- 
gus Falls  Kiwanis  Club.  For  many 
years,  Bob  has  been  active  in  the  Unit- 
ed Fund,  Courage  Center,  Fergus  Falls 
YMCA,  and  Home  Owners  Savings 
Bank. 

State  and  national  organizations  also 
seek  Bob's  participation  and  advice  on 
a  variety  of  issues.  He  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  and  the  Electric  Informa- 
tion Council.  Bob  also  served  on  the 
Minnesota  State  Advisory  Committee 
and  Task  Force  on  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Drug  Abuse 
under  Gov.  Harold  LeVander.  Bob  also 
has  a  history  of  activity  in  politics.  He 
was  chairman  of  Minnesota's  Seventh 
Congressional  District  Republican 
Committee,  vice  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  and 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Conventions  in  1964  and  1968. 

Youth  work  and  education  capture 
Bob's  attention,  too.  He  has  been  heav- 
ily involved  in  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. And  he  is  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  the  North  Dakota  State  Council 
of  Economic  Education  and  the  Min- 
nesota State  Council  of  Economic  Edu- 
cation. Perhaps  one  of  his  most  visible 
accomplishments  for  education  is  the 
operation  of  the  Fergus  Falls  Junior 
College.  He  is  president  of  the  college's 
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foundation  board,  and  recently  he  was 
named  to  the  Minnesota  Community 
College  Board. 

Bob  will  continue  to  be  active  in  re- 
tirement. Bob  has  served  his  neighbors 
with  dedication,  energy,  and  care.  He 
truly  deserves  the  Fergus  Falls  Award 
of  Honor.* 


well  as  its  dedication  to  human  dignity 
and  interreligious  understanding.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HERMAN  B. 
WELLS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  my  colleagues  to  the 
chancellor  of  Indiana  University,  Dr. 
Herman  B.  Wells.  On  May  29,  Dr.  Wells 
will  receive  the  E'nai  B'rith's  Great 
American  Traditions  Award.  This 
award  is  given  to  individuals  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  man- 
kind and  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  life  in  their  communities. 

Despite  the  very  real  demands  made 
on  him  as  former  president,  and  now 
chancellor  of  Indiana  University,  Dr. 
Wells  has  dedicated  a  lifetime  to  hu- 
manitarian service.  He  has  guided  Indi- 
ana University  into  an  important  cen- 
ter of  intellectual  life.  Alumni  will  re- 
call him  as  a  devoted  teacher  and  ad- 
viser. Among  fellow  academics,  he  is 
known  for  his  passionate  defense  of 
quality  education  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  Indiana  University's  reputation 
for  advancing  forums  for  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

His  professional  life  has  been  marked 
by  scholarly  achievements  and  a  fer- 
vent drive  for  social  change.  His  devo- 
tion to  Indiana  and  the  Nation,  his  car- 
ing for  our  cultural  institutions  and 
support  for  education  have  helped  en- 
rich our  human  development.  His  con- 
tinuing involvement  with  civic  and 
public  service  programs  on  a  national 
and  international  level  exemplify  his 
spirit  of  altruism.  His  wise  counsel  and 
uncommon  achievement  have  been  rec- 
ognized with  numerous  honors  from 
some  of  the  country's  most  respected 
Institutions,  including  26  honorary  de- 
grees. 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells  is  a  man  who 
adds  to  the  dignity  of  mankind.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  an  honorary  chair- 
man for  the  B'nai  B'rith  Great  Amer- 
ican Traditions  Award  in  the  company 
of  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle;  Indiana 
Gov.  Evan  Bayh;  my  colleague  Senator 
Dan  Coats;  Indianapolis  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Hudnut;  Thomas  Ehrlich,  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  University;  Dr.  Steven 
C.  Beering,  president  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; Rev.  Theodor  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC, 
president  emeritus.  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Richard  B.  Stoner,  president  In- 
diana University  Board  of  Trustees  as 
well  as  the  general  chairman  Milton 
"Josh"  Fineberg  and  Gerald  Kraft. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Herman  Wells  for  his  leadership 
and  B'nai  B'rith  for  continuing  its  148- 
year  tradition  of  concern  for  education, 
culture,  and  service  to  community,  as 


REFUGEE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
2251,  the  emergency  supplemental  re- 
quest for  Iraqi  refugee  relief  and  to  re- 
plenish emergency  and  disaster  assist- 
ance accounts  which  had  been  depleted 
to  provide  urgent  assistance  to  the 
Kurds  and  other  refugee  and  disaster 
needs. 

An  amendment  drafted  by  Senator 
Kasten  and  me  revising  chapter  n  of 
that  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  is  correctly  incorporated  in  the  en- 
grossed bill  returned  to  the  House. 
However,  inadvertently  an  incorrect 
version  of  the  amendment  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  which 
appeared  on  pages  S.  5677  and  S.  5697. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
Record  by  asking  that  the  version  of 
Senator  Kasten's  and  my  amendment 
as  correctly  adopted  by  the  Senate  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  coauthor  of  the 
amendment  with  Senator  Kasten.  I 
would  like  to  note  the  following  for  the 
Record.  The  bill  makes  available  a 
total  of  $235,500,000  for  emergency  pur- 
poses. Of  this  amount,  $150,500,000  will 
be  used  for  emergency  purposes  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  section  203  of  the  bill,  we  an- 
ticipate that  $85  million  will  be  avail- 
able to  replenish  accounts  from  which 
assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  act,  not  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  provided  in 
the  gulf  region.  Nor  is  the  language  of 
section  203  limited  to  costs  actually  in- 
curred before  enactment  of  this  act, 
and  thus  these  funds  could  be  used  to 
replenish  amounts  that  have  been  com- 
mitted even  if  not  yet  obligated  or  ex- 
pended. These  funds  could  then  be  used 
under  the  broad  authorities  applicable 
to  the  disaster  assistance  and  emer- 
gency refugee  and  migration  assist- 
ance accounts.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  total  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  emergency  purposes  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  for  fiscal  year  1991 
will  exceed  $235.5  million. 

The  amendment  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  all  after  the  pe- 
riod through  the  period  on  page  9,  line  16, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

CHAPTER n 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Defense  Cooperation  account 

For  a  portion  of  the  expenses  associated 
with  the  provision  of  emergency  assistance, 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  Public 
Law  99-177,  as  amended,  for  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  for 
peacekeeping  activities  and  for  international 
disaster  assistance  in  the  region,  there  is  ap- 
propriated from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count, $235,500,000,  to  be  derived  only  from 
the  interest  payments  deposited  to  the  credit 


of  such  account,  which  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  "International  Disaster  Assistance."  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance,"  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
Assistance."  and  "Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Peacekeeping  Activities,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 
international  disaster  assistance 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Inter- 
national Disaster  Assistance,"  $67,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Department  of  State 
migration  and  refugee  assistance 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and    Refugee    Assistance,"    $75,000,000:    Pro- 
vided. That  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  up  to  $250,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
may  be  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Office  of  Reiugee  Pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  made  available  inder  this 
heading  shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992. 

United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 

Migration  Assistance  Fund 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "United 

States   Emergency    Refugee   and    Migration 

AssisUnce    Fund."    $68,000,000,     to    remain 

available  until  expended:  Provided,  that  the 

funds  made  available  under  this  heading  are 

appropriated  notwithstanding  the  provisions 

contained  in  section  2(c)(2)  of  the  Migration 

and   Refugee    Assistance    Act   of   1962    that 

would  limit  the  amount  of  funds  that  could 

be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 
contributions  to  international 

PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVTriES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties," $25,500,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992. 

General  Provisions— Chapter  II 

Sec.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
chapter  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  any 
other  Act  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Sec  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  that  restricts  assistance  to  par- 
ticular countries. 

Sec  203.  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  for  International  Disaster  As- 
sistance and  the  United  States  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  may 
also  be  used  to  replenish  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  assistance  was  provided 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
international  disaster  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  ceiling  limitation  of 
such  section. 

Sec  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
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their  count,  at  least  219  youngsters  trom 
troubled  families,  and  the  love  and  wisdom 
to  steer  the  children  in  proper  directions. 

It  hasn't  always  been  easy,  of  course,  but 
the  Leaches  would  not  have  it  any  other 
way. 

Hallie  said  he  and  Essie  have  been  foster 
parents  for  the  past  39  years,  starting  with 
an  U-month-old  infant  when  they  lived  In 
North  Carolina  before  moving  to  the  Iselin 
section  of  Woodbridge  18  years  ago. 

They  have  never  had  a  child  born  to  them- 
selves, but  they  have  adopted  three  children, 
including  one  who  lives  with  them.  They  now 
are  the  foster  parents  for  five  other  young- 
sters. 

Sometimes  the  child's  stay  with  the 
Leaches  has  been  brief,  and  sometimes  the 
child  has  grown  up  with  Essie  and  Hallie. 

"Our  average  child  would  stay  with  us 
until  they  get  out  of  high  school.  After  they 
get  out,  I  would  help  set  them  up  with  their 
own  place,"  Elssie  Leach  said. 

"They  mostly  have  done  pretty  good  out 
on  their  own,"  he  said.  "It's  like  a  rabbit 
when  you  throw'em  in  a  briar  patch." 

David  Wesley  grew  up  in  the  Leaches" 
home  from  the  age  of  5  to  17.  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  now  lives  in  the 
Avenel  section  of  Woodbridge,  plays  bass  gui- 
tar in  the  reverend's  church,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Leach  home. 

"I  know  I  had  a  real  mother,  but  I  still  be- 
lieve they  [the  Leaches]  are  my  parents," 
Wesley  said.  "To  me.  it  was  a  normal  family. 
But  we  were  closer  than  the  average  family. 
It  didn't  take  long  for  us  to  come  together 
and  stick  together." 

Wesley  described  Essie  and  Hallie  Leach  as 
guiding  forces  in  the  lives  of  the  foster  chil- 
dren. 

"They  are  strong  people.  He's  always  on 
the  move,  he  never  sits  still  for  long.  I  can 
come  over  when  I'm  feeling  a  little  down 
and,  after  looking  at  them,  before  long  I  feel 
better."  Wesley  said. 

"I've  seen  him  give  his  last  dime  when  it 
was  needed."  Wesley  said.  "The  man  upstairs 
watches  out  for  them.  There  should  be  more 
people  like  them  around." 

While  Leach  said  he  has  been  a  foster  par- 
ent to  "all  kinds,  all  colors,  all  nationali- 
ties," he  said  the  children  share  one  trait: 
They  often  arrive  at  his  door  with 
deepseated  troubles. 

"They  hold  it  against  you  for  the  problems 
they  have.  They  are  mad  at  the  world," 
Leach  said,  "If  you  ain't  got  patience,  you 
can't  do  it." 

Wesley  said  the  childhood  anger  comes 
from  fear  and  frustration,  longing  and  a  loss 
of  love. 

"A  lot  of  It  stems  from  your  real  parents 
giving  you  up,"  Wesley  said.  "I  felt  neglected 
and  unwanted.  Hey,  if  your  real  parents 
don't  want  you  then  heck,  who  wants  you? 

"They  made  me  feel  wanted,"  Wesley  said 
of  Essie  and  Hallie  Leach. 

"We  were  taught  to  get  what  we  needed, 
not  what  we  wanted,"  Wesley  said  of  his  up- 
bringing in  the  Leach  household.  "That  up- 
bringing was  very  good  for  us." 

As  a  young  man,  Hallie  Learh  worked  in 
North  Carolina,  earning  50  cents  for  working 
16  hours  a  day,  plowing  fields  and  picking 
cotton. 

"She  came  to  live  with  her  uncle,"  Leach 
said  of  his  future  wife.  "He  was  working  for 
the  same  people  I  was  working  for.  For  three 
years  Hallie  romanced  her,  and  when  she 
turned  17  in  1943,  they  were  married. 

"The  Bible  says  every  generation  gets 
weaker  and  wiser.  You  see  kids  today  who 
are  10  years  old  having  sex  and  doing  drugs 


and  killing  people.  This  girl  I  married,  I 
went  three  years  without  so  much  as  laying 
a  finger  on  her  until  the  time  was  right." 

According  to  Leach,  there  are  caring  peo- 
ple who  have  assisted  his  family,  and  numer- 
ous area  business  people  who've  given  them 
aid. 

"I  want  to  thank  Woodbridge  for  being  so 
nice  to  us.  I  love  my  community.  Thank  God 
for  r.iy  wife  for  helping  me  through  these 
years,  for  the  work  we  have  done  together," 
he  said. 

"It's  been  a  lot  of  fun,"  Hallie  Leach  said 
of  his  foster  children.  "I  have  never  regret- 
ted it.  Every  year,  it  gets  better  and  better. 

"You're  only  passing  through  once,"  he 
said.  "You  better  do  all  you  can,  while  you 
can,  while  you're  passing  through." 

"I'm  definitely  proud  of  both  of  them." 
Wesley  said.  "We  could  never  repay  them  for 
all  they  have  done."* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  and  to 
share  with  my  colleagrues  a  resolution 
of  support  from  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives. 

Passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  is 
more  than  just  a  statement  from  Con- 
gress that  employment  discrimination 
is  wrong  and  that  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation are  entitled  to  their  day  in 
court.  Passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991  will  bring  real  relief  to  employees 
who  have  been  subject  to  sexual  har- 
assment or  who  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  hiring  or  promotion. 

This  week,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  res- 
olution approved  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  in  favor 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  199..  Illinois 
House  Resolution  No.  369  underscores 
that  "in  order  for  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion to  survive  in  the  international 
marketplace,  we  must  utilize  the  tal- 
ents of  all  citizens."  I  agree.  Minorities 
and  women  are  entering  the  work  force 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  We  can  not 
afford  to  have  millions  of  people  in  the 
work  force  who  are  without  recourse  to 
basic  protections  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Illinois  House  resolution  also 
states,  "Minorities,  men  and  women, 
deserve  an  equal  opportunity  to  work 
and  an  equal  opportunity  to  advance." 
That  is  what  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991  sUnds  for.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
helps  ensure  that  the  most  qualified 
person  gets  the  job  or  the  promotion 
and  is  not  kept  back  by  discrimination 
based  on  race,  gender,  religion,  disabil- 
ity or  age. 

I  ask  that  the  previously  described 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  369 
Whereas,  employment  is  the  backbone  of  a 

healthy  society;  and 
Whereas,  there  are  120  million  workers  in 

the  United  States,  54  million  are  women,  and 

16  million  are  minorities;  and 
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Whereas,  these  groups  need  adequate  pro- 
tections against  discrimination  as  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  workforce  increases;  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
have  removed  barriers  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  minority  integration  into  the  work 
force,  but  the  Republican  Party,  led  by 
President  George  Bush,  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  these  fairness  principles;  and 

Whereas,  minorities,  men  and  women,  de- 
serve an  equal  opportunity  to  work,  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  advance;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  for  Illinois  and  the  na- 
tion to  survive  in  the  international  market- 
place, we  must  utilize  the  talents  of  all  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas,  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  would  have  restored  and  strengthened 
civil  rights  protections,  assuring  that  vic- 
tims of  intentional  discrimination  have  judi- 
cial recourse,  but  were  vetoed  by  President 
Bush;  and 

Whereas,  President  Bush'  veto  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  has  prevented  victimized 
employees,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  nation- 
wide, from  protection  against  discrimination 
based  on  gender,  age,  religion,  disability  or 
race;  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  has 
been  reintroduced  in  Congress  as  H.R.  1;  and 

Whereas,  as  duly  elected  officials,  it  is  our 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion which  prohibits  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  That  we  urge  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1  so  that  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
are  protected,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  further  urge  President 
Bush  to  end  his  opposition  to  these  impor- 
tant protections  of  law  and  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  D- 
linois  Congressional  Delegation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROJECT  UPTOWN— 
A  PROJECT  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
DRUGS  AND  CRIME  THAT  WORKS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  FBI  reported  the  alarming 
fact  that  our  already  very  high  violent 
crime  rate  increased  by  another  10  per- 
cent last  year,  with  robbery  up  11  per- 
cent, rape  up  9  percent,  and  murder  and 
aggravated  assault  both  up  10  percent. 

While  the  Nation's  robbery  rate  in- 
creased 11  percent  last  year,  one 
project  instituted  by  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  [BATF] 
with  the  New  York  Housing  Authority 
Police  [NYHAPD]  helped  reduce  the 
robbery  rate  by  40  percent  in  the  area 
where  it  operates,  HAPD  Police  service 
area  Nos.  5  and  6  in  Harlem. 

This  project.  Project  Uptown,  targets 
the  use  of  firearms  by  violent  crimi- 
nals involved  In  narcotics-related 
crimes  in  public  housing.  In  the  year 
since  it  began  on  March  1,  1990,  Project 
Uptown  has  proven  a  model  of  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  local  offi- 
cials. The  commitment  of  the  New 
York  Housing  Authority  and  its  police 
has  been  full  and  decisive. 


Besides  helping  to  reduce  the  robbery 
rate.  Project  Uptown  has  produced 
these  other  impressive  results:  90 
search  warrants  executed;  307  arrests; 
53  firearms  recovered  or  seized;  $89,214 
in  currency  seized  or  recovered;  5  vehi- 
cles seized;  8,693  vials  of  crack  cocaine 
seized;  2,200  one-half  grams  of  crack 
seized;  7.5  ounces  of  crack  recovered; 
7.0  ounces  of  cocaine  powder  recovered; 
159  one-half  grams,  tins,  of  cocaine  re- 
covered; 706  vials  of  cocaine  powder  re- 
covered; 7.0  ounces  of  heroin  recovered; 
638  glassine  packages  of  heroin  recov- 
ered; 40  fluid  ounces  of  PCP  recovered; 
and  20  ounces,  powder,  PCP  recovered. 

Incredibly,  despite  these  achieve- 
ments, the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  re- 
quest for  BATF  actually  proposes  an 
$884,000  cut  in  the  $1,860,000  budget  for 
Project  Uptown.  That  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  cut  we  cannot  tolerate.  It  must 
not  and  it  will  not  stand. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Steve  Hlggins,  the  Di- 
rector of  BATF;  Charles  Thomson,  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  BATF  oper- 
ations in  New  York;  and  Senators 
DeConcini  and  Domenici,  whose  sup- 
port for  Project  Uptown  in  the  Treas- 
ury Postal  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee have  been  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
success  of  this  program.  As  the  Con- 
gress searches  for  more  effective  ways 
to  fight  back  against  our  national 
crime  emergency,  it  would  do  well  to 
look  to  Project  Uptown,  a  real  model 
that  works.  As  our  worsening  crime 
rate  shows,  this  country  needs  not  one, 
but  literally  hundreds  of  Project  Up- 
towns.* 


LEAD  EXPOSURE  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1991— S.  391 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  I  anticipate  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  will 
mark  up  Senator  Reid's  Lead  Exposure 
Reduction  Act.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  initiative.  Too  many 
children  are  being  injured  by  lead  in 
their  environment.  We  need  to  take  ac- 
tion now  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

In  deciding  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  I 
wondered  that  future  generations 
might  think  of  this  legislation.  Would 
they  think  we  acted  wisely  by  trying 
to  limit  the  distribution  of  lead  in  our 
environment.  I  believe  they  would. 

Looking  back  through  history,  I  find 
that  past  generations  have  faced  this 
dilemma  before.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  1921  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association  by 
George  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  states 
that  in  the  1890's,  "1  in  every  35  persons 
in  the  United  States  contracted  ty- 
phoid fever,  but  the  lay  public  say 
nothing  particularly  alarming  in  that, 
reasoning  that  about  so  many  people 
every  so  often  were  destined  to  enter 
the  realm  of  darkness  by  reason  of  var- 
ious and  sundry  disorders  *  *  *.  But  a 


few  men,  more  given  to  serious  think- 
ing than  their  fellows,  and  more  skilled 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  took  counsel 
among  themselves  and  decided  that  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  was  entirely 
unseemly." 

Mr.  President,  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs is  entirely  unseemly.  Three  mil- 
lion children  are  being  lead  poisoned 
and  few  seem  particularly  alarmed  by 
this.  While  few  may  be  dying,  many 
will  be  entering  a  different  realm  of 
darkness — a  realm  where  they  cannot 
compete  for  tomorrow's  jobs  because 
they  are  educationally  impaired  today. 
To  my  colleagues  I  ask,  let  us  be  those 
few  men,  more  given  to  serious  think- 
ing, and  take  counsel  among  ourselves. 
Let  future  generations  believe  that  we 
did  our  jobs  well. 

It  is  not  my  goal  in  supporting  this 
bill  to  put  the  lead  industry  out  of 
business.  Lead  has  many  vital  uses  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  These 
uses  are  protected  in  the  bill.  While 
some  additional  changes  to  the  bill 
may  be  necessary,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.* 


U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  distinguished  group  is 
being  awarded  the  1991  Outstanding 
Civil  Engineering  Achievement  Award 
for  the  massive  recovery  effort  on 
Mount  St.  Helens  after  the  May  18, 
1980,  eruption. 

This  award,  presented  yearly  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
recognizes  engineering  projects  that 
demonstrate  outstanding  engineering 
skills  and  represent  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  civil  engineering  society 
in  the  covmtry. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  work 
done  by  the  corps  will  never  be  seen. 
During  the  past  10  years  since  the  dev- 
astating eruption,  they  have  worked  to 
insure  that  floods  will  not  occur, 
homes  and  communities  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, and  economic  losses  will  not 
transpire.  They  have  added  stability  to 
a  region  that  not  long  ago  was  living  in 
the  shadows  of  disaster. 

The  1980  eruption  unleashed  massive 
destruction  on  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  volcano  ejected  billions  of  cubic 
yards  of  debris,  rock,  mud,  and  ash; 
but,  this  was  only  the  begrinning.  The 
corps  responded  immediately  to  the 
challenge  of  maintaining  control  in  an 
uncontrollable  time  and  region.  Today, 
the  Mount  St.  Helens  area  is  once 
again  peaceful. 

The  corps  consistently  treated  the 
volcano  as  a  unique  natural  laboratory. 
Through  studying  the  effects  of  explo- 
ration and  construction  on  water  qual- 
ity and  monitoring  the  natural  recov- 
ery of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  species, 
we  have  gained  invaluable  knowledge. 
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the  Amendment,  coupled  with  the  ad- 
justments, will  constitute  a  major  step 
forward  in  protecting  public  health  and 
the  environment  from  potential  ad- 
verse effects  of  stratospheric  ozone  de- 
pletion. 

The  Amendment  enters  into  force  on 
January  1,  1992,  provided  that  20  Par- 
ties to  the  Montreal  Protocol  have  de- 
posited their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  or  approval.  Ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  necessary 
for  effective  implementation  of  the 
Amendment.  Early  ratification  by  the 
United  States  will  encourage  similar 
action  by  other  nations  whose  partici- 
pation is  also  essential. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Amendment  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  14, 1991. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  leader,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2553  of  Public  Law  101-647,  ap- 
points the  following  individuals  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Financial  In- 
stitution Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement: 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Califano.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Li  tan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, pursuant  to  provisions  in  Pub- 
lic Law  101-628,  appoints  the  following 
individuals  to  the  Civil  War  Sites  Advi- 
sory Commission: 

James  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey; 

Ken  Burns,  of  New  Hampshire;  and 

William  J.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-324,  ap- 
points Mr.  Peter  M.  Leslie,  of  Maine,  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Respon- 
sibilities for  Financing  Postsecondary 
Education. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-660,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  100-436,  an- 
nounces the  selection  of  the  Honorable 
Ann  Richards,  Governor  of  Texas,  to 
serve  as  a  representative  of  State  gov- 
ernment on  the  National  Commission 
on  Infant  Mortality. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES— 
H.R.  707 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  authority  granted  on  April  18,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  serve  as  conferees  on  H.R.  707,  the 
Commodity  Futures  Improvements  Act 
of  1991. 

The  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Cochran   conferees   on   behalf  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
President  Bush's  announcement  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  for- 
swear retaliation  with  chemical  weap- 
ons against  chemical  attack.  This  is  a 
profound  change  in  the  United  States' 
position — a  change  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. I  also  welcome  the  President's 
statement  that  we  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  destroy  all  of  our  chemical 
weapons  stock.  These  decisions  put  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront  of  na- 
tions seeking  a  multilateral  agreement 
to  banish  chemical  weapons  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

The  President  has  drawn  on  the  gulf 
war  experience,  in  which  we  faced  a  foe 
with  a  large  chemical  weapons  stock- 
pile, to  decide  that  the  United  States 
does  not  need  chemical  weapons  or  the 
ability  to  threaten  their  use  in  order  to 
deal  militarily  with  threats  to  us  and 
our  allies.  Any  nation  that  considers 
using  chemical  weapons  should  know 
that  although  we  will  not  turn  to 
chemical  weapons,  such  an  attacker 
will,  nonetheless,  pay  a  very  heavy 
price. 

The  President  will  receive  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  initiative.  We 
all  want  an  early  conclusion  of  the  Ge- 
neva talks.  The  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  receive  testimony  on 
this  subject  May  22  from  Ambassador 
Ronald  Lehman,  the  Director  of  ACDA, 
and  Ambassador  Stephen  Ledogar, 
Chief  Negotiator  at  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  WILLIAM 
FREMMING  NIELSEN  AND  FRED- 
ERICK VAN  SICKLE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Wil- 
liam Fremming  "Frem"  Nielsen  and 
Frederick  Van  Sickle  on  their  con- 
firmation and  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  State.  They  are 
two  of  the  finest  judicial  candidates 
Washington  has  to  offer,  and  I  am  con- 
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fident  they  will  prove  to  be  superb  Fed- 
eral judges. 

A  selection  committee  suggested  by 
the  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Bar  Association  recommended  Frem 
Nielsen  and  Fred  Van  Sickle  to  me 
from  a  pool  of  14  highly  qualified  appli- 
cants. The  speedy  and  unanimous  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  testifies  to  the 
high  quality,  intellect,  and  high  moral 
standing  of  these  two  judges. 

In  addition  to  superb  individual 
qualifications,  these  two  men  uniquely 
bring  two  diverse  yet  complementary 
backgrounds  and  views  to  the  court. 
Their  joining  the  same  Federal  bench 
yields  a  result  that  truly  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Judge  Van  Sickle  has  spent  the  great 
bulk  of  his  career  in  public  life.  He 
practiced  law  in  a  county  seat  of  a 
thinly  populated  area  in  central  Wash- 
ington, a  town  of  fewer  than  1,000  peo- 
ple. He  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Douglas  County  and  subse- 
quently appointed  by  then  Governor, 
later  Senator,  Dan  Evans  to  the  supe- 
rior court,  where  he  has  served  for 
more  than  15  years.  He  became  one  of 
the  outstanding  superior  court  judges 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  will 
bring  his  judicial  skills  and  experience 
to  the  Federal  bench. 

Frem  Nielsen,  in  an  exquisite  bal- 
ance, comes  from  Spokane,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Wash- 
ington. He  is  one  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Washingtonians  who  began 
his  life  and  education  in  Seattle  and 
moved  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  he  has  long  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  region's  most  distinguished 
law  firms.  He  has  involved  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  that  community  in  a  way 
which  has  contributed  both  to  the 
growth  of  Spokane  and  to  making  it  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  He  truly 
is  one  of  that  city's  outstanding  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  one  of  its  outstanding 
legal  practitioners.  I  know  his  career 
on  the  Federal  bench  will  be  no  less  ex- 
emplary. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  timely  confirma- 
tion of  these  two  judges  provides  my 
home  State  with  remarkable  and  com- 
petent public  servants,  and  for  this,  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  body. 
They  will  serve  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington,  the  State  as  a  whole,  and 
ultimately  the  Nation  ably  and  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DAY  OF  RECKONING  FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
May  15th,  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  in 
Yugoslavia— and  I  hope  the  world  will 
be  watching. 

The  representative  to  the  Yugoslav 
Presidency  from  the  Republic  of  Cro- 
atia, Stipe  Mesic,  is  scheduled  to  take 
over  the  position  of  President  from 
Borisav  Jovic,  the  hardline  Communist 
representative  from  the  Republic  of 
Serbia. 

This  event  should  signal  to  the  world 
whether  democracy  is  truly  on  the  rise 
for  all  of  Yugoslavia — tomorrow  will  be 
the  first  time  in  45  years  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Yugoslav 
Army— the  last  truly  Communist 
Yugoslav  institutions — will  come  under 
the  authority  of  a  democratic  leader- 
ship. Unfortunately,  while  this  transfer 
of  authority  is  only  a  day  away,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  will  actually 
take  place. 

Yugoslavia  has  been  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  In  fact,  some  claim  it  has  al- 
ready begun.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  Re- 
publics of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  said 
"no"  to  communism  and  elected  gov- 
ernments committed  to  democracy  and 
free-market  economies.  To  my  great 
disappointment,  the  hope  felt  by  the 
people  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  after 
shedding  the  shackles  of  communism 
has  evolved  into  fear  of  a  new  crack- 
down by  the  Communist-dominated 
federal  army. 

Most  of  the  incidents  of  violence  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  weeks  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Republic  of  Croatia. 
Cities  and  villages  have  come  under 
siege  by  roving  bands  of  armed  mili- 
tants. More  than  20  people  have  died  as 
a  result  of  the  violence,  including  12 
Croatian  policemen,  some  of  whose 
bodies  were  found  mutilated. 

These  militants  claim  to  represent 
the  Serbian  minority  in  Croatia,  who 
account  for  about  11  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. But,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  many  of  these  militants  are 
not  disaffected  Croatian  residents,  but 
rather  are  from  the  Republic  of  Ser- 
bia— sent  to  Croatia  by  hardline  Ser- 
bian President  Milosevic  to  foment  vio- 
lence and  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
the  Yugoslav  Army  has  an  excuse  to 
march  in  and  declare  maurtial  law. 

Under  such  a  trumped-up  scenario, 
the  authority  of  the  democratic  repub- 
lic governments  would  be  suspended, 
and  the  Communist  army  would  rule 
by  fiat. 

So  far,  that  point  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  However,  the  Yugoslav  Army, 
since  last  week,  has  been  on  combat 
alert  and  is  threatening  to  take  mat- 
ters into  its  own  hands.  It  has  also  de- 
ployed  additional    units   into   Croatia 


from  neighboring  republics.  While  we 
do  not  have  complete  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  these  army  units,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  putting  a  higher 
priority  on  preventing  the  Croatian 
Government  from  restoring  order  than 
helping  it  to  do  so.  Last  week,  there 
were  also  reports  of  the  Yugoslav  Army 
airlifting  additional  troops  into  Slove- 
nia. One  Croation  official  described  the 
army's  activities  as  a  "kind  of  creeping 
coup." 

Mr.  President,  many  are  asking  what 
has  led  to  these  political  convulsions? 
There  are  catchy  phrases  such  as  "eth- 
nic hostilities,"  but  they  do  not  pro- 
vide a  complete  explanation.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  turn  of  events  is,  in 
reality,  that  the  Communists  are  at- 
tempting to  protect  and  restore  their 
power  under  the  guise  of  helping  a  re- 
pressed minority  and  preventing  the 
disintegration  of  the  country.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  the  Communists  and  the 
extremists  who  are  conducting  these 
military  and  terrorist  activities,  who 
are  the  enemies  of  democracy,  and  who 
are  really  forcing  the  breakup  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  President,  individual  freedom, 
human  rights,  the  rights  of  minorities, 
can  only  truly  be  promoted  and  pro- 
tected in  a  democracy.  I  urge  all  of  the 
people  in  Yugoslavia  to  support  democ- 
racy and  peaceful  means  of  resolving 
disputes  and  to  reject  violence  and 
those  who  advocate  its  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  predict  the 
future  of  Yugoslavia,  ajid  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  ad- 
vocate any  particular  option  for  the  fu- 
ture structure  of  Yugoslavia.  I  do,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  United  States 
must  support  democracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic republic  governments — and  firm- 
ly oppose  the  use  of  force  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Army  or  by  terrorists  to  under- 
mine the  democratic  process  in  Yugo- 
slavia. It  is  those  people  who  are  really 
destroying  Yugoslavia.  The  clock  is 
ticking— the  day  of  reckoning  is  just 
around  the  corner.  I  urge  all  of  us  to 
watch  and  to  speak  out  if  the  day  of 
reckoning  turns  into  a  day  of  tragic  re- 
treat for  the  forces  of  freedom. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DAYS  OF  THE 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Brady  bill.  It  is  no  secret  that 
there  will  be  some  disagreements  in 
this  body  on  the  Brady  legislation: 

Disagreements  on  how  much  it  can 
really  do  to  keep  handguns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  and  disagreements 
over  whether  the  intent  of  the  Brady 
bill  would  be  better  served  wrapped 
into  a  comprehensive  anticrime  pack- 
age. 

There  can  be  no  disagreements,  how- 
ever, over  the  fact  that  crime  contin- 
ues to  be  a  national  outrage. 
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President  Bus  i  has  sought  to  stem 
the  tidal  wave  <  f  crime  by  presenting 
us  with  a  strong  package  of  legislation, 
and  he  has  aske|d  us  to  pass  it  within 
100  days. 

passed    the    half-way 
day  clock  and  still,  no 


We    have    now 
point  in  that  100 


action.  As  of  to  lay.  there  are  only  37 
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robbery. 
Mr.  President, 
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lent crime  by  igi  oring  it 
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death   penalty, 
abuse  of  habeas 


people  want  by 
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ate. 
Crime  is  not  i  partisan  issue 


face  it.  a  robber 
a  Republican  or 
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We  owe  the  A:nerican  people 


victims    of   cri*ie 
turning  our  ba^ks 
crackdown   on 
share    in    the 
President's  bill, 


The  assistant 
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clock  and,  still  no  ac- 


have    passed,    Mr. 

in  which  criminals 

war   against   law- 

63  days  in  which 


donstitutionally  sound 
We  need  to  curb  the 
corpus  procedures,  so 
that  criminals  (lannot  tie  our  judicial 
system  in  knots  with  unlimited  appeals 
and  delays. 
We  need  a  goo^  faith  exception  to  the 
e,  so  that  the  guilty 
will  be  convictel  by  evidence  seized"  by 
law  enforcement  officers  in  good  faith. 
And  we  need  stronger  rights — for  vic- 
tims for  a  Chang ;. 

We  can  put  criminals  on  notice  that 
enough  is  enoug  i  by  passing  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  withoat  delay. 

We  have  debated  those  issues  before. 
We  ought  to  knDw  what  the  American 
tiow:  They  want  tough 
votes  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
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and  all 
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President's 
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4redit  by  passing  the 
just  as  all  of  us  will 
share  in  the  blaine  by  ignoring  the  100- 
day  clock  and  ty  ignoring  the  pleas  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President    I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  tl  le  roll 


OFFICER.     The 


legislative  clerk  pro- 


.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
that  the  order  for  the 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr 
imous  consent 
quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  s  o  ordered. 


Without 


NATION  AI    DESERT  STORM 
RESE  RVISTS  DAY 

Mr.  MTTCHEIL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coniient  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  ([ischarged  from  further 
consideration  cf  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 134.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991.  as  "National  Desert 
Storm  Reservlits  Day"  and  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration; that  the  joint  resolution  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed; 
that  the  preamble  be  agreed  to;  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134) 
was  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   joint   resolution,   with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  was  the  first  Presidential  call-up  of 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  over  two  dec- 
ades: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  author- 
ized the  call  to  active  duty  of  360.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve: 

Whereas  in  excess  of  223.000  of  the  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  were  actually  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  106.000  served  in  the  Ku- 
wait Theater  of  Operations  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm; 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  have  volun- 
teered or  have  been  called  to  active  duty  to 
serve  at  bases  in  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  world; 

Whereas  on  January  16.  1991.  the  date  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  commenced,  over  188.000 
personnel  and  375.000  short  tons  of  equipment 
had  been  airlifted  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
to  Saudi  Arabia: 

Whereas  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 
promptly  addressed  urgent  water-purifi- 
cation, supply  distribution,  and  other  sup- 
port needs; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Navy  Reserve  sup- 
ported air  operations  with  C-9  aircraft  and 
performed  important  medical,  logistics  sup- 
port, intelligence  and  cargo  handling  mis- 
sions; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve provided  port  security  and  supervised 
and  controlled  the  loading  of  explosives  and 
other  hazardous  materials; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve flew  42  percent  of  the  strategic  airlift 
missions  and  33  percent  of  the  aerial  refuel- 
ing missions; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  made  imfwrtant  contributions  by  pro- 
viding military  police  and  movement  control 
assistance; 

Whereas  on  January  13.  1991,  a  total  of 
146,106  Selected  Reservists  had  been  called  to 
active  duty; 

Whereas  on  February  28.  1991.  the  date 
combat  operations  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  ceased,  a  total  of  222.614  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  had  been  called  to  active 
duty,  including  202,337  Selected  Reservists 
and  20.277  members  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve:  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
performed  in  an  exemplary  fashion  during 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  May  22.  1991.  the 
Wednesday  of  "Armed  Forces  Week":  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Desert  Storm  Reserv- 
ists Day"  to  commemorate  the  accomplish- 


ments of  the  men  and  women  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  proudly  served  the  United  States 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  National  Armed  Forces  Week, 
it  is  important  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  Legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced. Senate  Joint  Resolution  134, 
commemorates  our  Reserve  Component 
Forces  and  their  families  by  designat- 
ing May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert 
Storm  Reservists  Day." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  "the 
noblest  service  comes  from  nameless 
hands."  I  believe  that  the  223,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserves  called  up  to 
help  free  Kuwait  could  be  placed  among 
this  honorable  company.  They  had  to 
leave  their  families,  their  jobs,  and 
their  homes  to  answer  the  Nation's 
call.  Nevertheless,  their  sacrifices  were 
our  country's  gain. 

It  has  been  two  decades  since  the 
United  States  has  had  a  major  callup  of 
its  Ready  Reserves.  In  all,  about  223,000 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  were  summoned  for  the  war. 
More  than  100,000  reservists  and 
guardsmen  were  actually  sent  to  the 
Middle  East  to  halt  and  to  ultimately 
reverse  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression. 
Not  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of  oper- 
ations, but  instead  serving  in  vital  sup- 
port roles  elsewhere,  were  other  acti- 
vated members  of  the  Ready  Reserves. 

The  concept  of  a  total  force  policy 
was  tested  and  proved  valid  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  Both  directly  and  indirectly, 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  were  essential  to  our  swift  and 
decisive  victory  against  Iraq.  Their 
work  included  supply  distribution,  in- 
telligence missions,  aerial  refueling, 
and  combat  operations.  Performance 
reports  indicate  they  met,  even  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations  of  them. 

As  these  men  and  women  return  to 
civilian  life,  we  do  not  want  to  over- 
look their  significant  contributions 
during  the  war.  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  honoring  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  on  May  22,  1991: 
"National  Desert  Storm  Reservists 
Day." 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  3 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  changes  that  I 
now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
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ate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, May  15;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  and  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.,  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  has  previously  agreed  to  the 
time  for  reconvening  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  is  for  10  o'clock. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10 

A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  ask  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  as  under  the 
previous  order,  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6:42  p.m., 
recessed  until  Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  14,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROBERT  H.  PELLETREAU  JR  .  OF  CONNECTICUT.  A  CA- 
REER MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

MARY  CATHERINE  SOPHOS.  OF  CAUFORNIA,  TO  BE  A 
DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE 
BRYCE  L.  HARLOW.  RESIGNED. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 


QUINCY  MELLON  KROSBY.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  US. 
ALTERNATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2  YEARS. 
VICE  CHARLES  8  WARNBX.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  U8T  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM   RAYMOND  P  ILO,  US   NAVY.  087-30-W19 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILnT  UNDBK 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  SOI; 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM   KENNETH  C.  MALLEY.  U.S.  NAVY,  134-96-48M 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANmES 

MICHAEL  J.  MALBIN  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HUMANITIES  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JANUARY  26. 
1994.  VICE  GARY  L.  MCDOWELL 

HAR\'EY  C.  MANSFIELD.  JR  .  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HU- 
MANITIES FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPOUNO 
JANUARY  26.  1994.  VICE  JEANNE  J.  SMOOT. 
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ONE  OF  A  KINI 


HON.  GUY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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-ALWAYS  HERMAN 
rrORY 


VANDER  JAGT 

OF  1 IICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  •"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGJr.  Mr.  Speaker,  "he  gave 
it  certainly  what  we  j would  say  110  percent." 
How  many  of  us  ^roukj  like  to  hear  those 
words  about  our  service  to  our  community  and 
to  our  feltow  citizens  as  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  tp  snatch  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  an  emotional  defeat. 

Well,  Herman  Ivojy,  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican elected  to  the  N^kegon  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  desfen/es  that  accolade,  and 
more,  as  he  pursues*  attemative  ways  to  serve 
his  community  in  hig  first  year  as  a  spectator 
in  board  meetings  aller  two  decades  of  distin- 
guished service. 

But  then  Hennan  Ivory,  a  man  who  blazed 
trails  even  as  a  ysung  serviceman  in  the 
1 940's,  has  a  long  r  jcord  of  serving — and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  lis  interest  in  his  commu- 
nity and  his  dedicati  )n  to  elected  public  serv- 


ice. From  his  years 


heaved  their  duffel 


and  headed  on  to  tb  iir  assigrnments. 


Ivory  thought  he 


specialists  went  to 
white  counterparts 
destinations.  Ivory 


as  a  Muskegon  Heights 
City  Council  membe  through  his  20  years  on 
the  Muskegon  Courty  Board,  and  now  as  a 
member  of  ttie  cour  ty  road  commission,  Her- 
I  3  quiet,  effective,  and  bal- 
arKed  vok;e  for  the  citizens  he  represented.  It 
is  not  often  that,  in  I  xal  politics,  the  leader  of 
jn  a  txiard  or  commission 
is  willing  to  say  of  ht  >  counterpart  "He's  a  neat 
gentleman  and  we'rn  going  to  miss  him 
He  worked  quietly  pnd  professionally  to  get 
things  done." 

And  Herman  Ivori  got  things  done.  And  we 
are  all  the  better  hr  it.  I  offer  for  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  career  of  service, 
dedication  and  inten  ist  of  Herman  Ivory  to  the 
citizens  of  Muskegoi  County  which  appeared 
as  his  formal  elected  term  drew  to  a  close  last 
winter. 
Herman  Ivory  St^ps  Back  From  a  Career 
OF  Breaking  Bi  lRriers  and  Leading 
(By  L^nn  Moore) 
Hennan  Ivory  wa;  left  alone  on  the  field, 
still  standing  at  att  sntion. 

)r  so  medical  corpsmen 
who  had  just  finislied  Marine  basic  training 
had,  one  by  one,  heard  their  names  called, 
1  bags  over  their  shoulders 


knew  where  he  was  going 


because  back  in  th;  19408  all  black  medical 


E  Company.  While  their 
had  fretted  about  their 
and  his  friends  of  color 
had  joked  they  kn^w  all  along  where  they 
were  headed. 

But  there  he  stodd,  all  alone.  He  had  wait- 
ed four  hours  for  hi  ^  orders,  the  southern  sun 
he  began  thinking  some- 
thing was  terribly  \  rrong. 

He  was  called  into  the  commander's  office 
and  the  news  was  broken  to  him.  He  was 


being  sent  to  the  Sixth  Marine  Division  and 
would  t>e  the  first  black  corpsman  to  Join  the 
division's  medical  team. 

It  was  the  late  '40s  and  he  was  going  to  tie 
a  trail  blazer. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  he  stood 
alone — a  trail  blazer  among  a  sea  of  white 
faces. 

Hennan  Ivory  was  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican person  elected  to  the  Muskegon  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  It  was  1969  and  even 
after  5  years  on  Muskegon  Heights  City 
Council,  Ivory  wasn't  sure  he  was  ready  for 
county  politics. 

He  was  used  to  working  with  fellow 
councllmeml)ers  to  improve  their  city,  but 
now  he  had  to  think  about  rural  areas  and 
other  small  cities.  He  had  to  think  about  the 
county  as  a  whole. 

He  learned  to  fit  in.  He  learned  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  fellow  commissioners  and 
their  "little  quirks."  And  pretty  soon,  coun- 
ty politics  suited  him  just  fine. 

Along  the  way  he  became  Involved  in  State 
and  national  politics,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Counties  for  six 
years  and  as  chairman  of  the  youth  employ- 
ment and  employment  and  training  commit- 
tees of  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

Ivory  has  put  in  his  years  on  the  board — 20 
to  be  exact.  No  current  commissioner  has 
served  longer.  He  finished  a  2-year  term  as 
chairman  when  he  resigned  his  seat  Thurs- 
day to  take  an  appointment  to  the  county 
road  commission,  but  his  tenure  on  the 
board  would  have  ended  this  year  anyway. 

Many  election  watchers  were  shocked  as 
the  voter  returns  rolling  In  the  night  of  the 
August  primary  showed  Vlvaion  Witherspoon 
was  beating  the  veteran  commissioner.  Ivory 
was  synonymous  with  Muskegon  County  pol- 
itics and  his  defeat  was  at  hand. 

Ivory,  too.  was  despondent.  At  the  Demo- 
crats' "victory  party"  at  a  local  bar  that 
night,  he  stopped  in  just  long  enough  to 
swear  off  county  politics.  He  had  felt  be- 
trayed and  unappreciated. 

It  had  been  an  emotional  night  and  the 
veteran  was  tired. 

Several  months  have  passed  since  then  and 
Ivory  has  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  accom- 
plishments, his  defeat  and  his  future. 

"It  might  have  been  the  best  thing  that 
happened  to  me,"  Ivory  said  recently.  "I'd 
still  be  sitting  there  night  and  day  worrying 
about  the  county.  Now  I'll  be  able  to  think 
about  something  else." 

He  no  longer  swears  off  county  politics.  On 
Thursday  he  was  appointed  to  the  road  com- 
mission by  his  fellow  commissioners  and  he 
hasn't  decided  whether  he'll  run  for  county 
board  again  in  two  years. 

His  friends  and  colleagues  say  his  political 
career,  if  Indeed  at  an  end,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  that  was  dedicated  to  com- 
promise. He  broke  the  color  barrier  and 
helped  achieve  an  understanding  among 
county  leaders  about  the  importance  of 
equal  rights,  they  say. 

"He's  a  neat  gentleman  and  we're  going  to 
miss  him,"  said  Republican  Commissioner 
Raymond  Grennan,  who  has  served  on  the 
board  for  14  years  with  Ivory. 

"Let's  face  it,  Herman  did  not  go  for  the 
headlines,  he  just  was  not  a  headline  seeker. 


He  worked  quietly  and  professionally  to  get 
things  done,"  Grennan  said.  "I  personally 
think  you  accomplish  more  (that  way). 
Maybe  your  constituents  don't  recognize 
that,  but  in  the  long  run.  I  think,  it  pays." 

The  past  few  years  have  been  rough  for 
Ivory. 

His  personal  financial  problems  surfaced 
when  a  foreclosure  sale  of  his  home  at  2404 
Reynolds.  Muskegon  Heights,  and  another 
rental  home  he  owns  was  scheduled  for  April 
following  his  failure  to  keep  up  with  mort- 
gage payments.  Eventually  he  worked  out  a 
payment  plan  with  the  bank  that  allowed 
him  to  keep  the  houses. 

In  September  1989.  Ivory  lost  a  lawsuit 
brought  against  him  by  Dr.  Dale  Williams 
concerning  an  unpaid  S26,000  loan  to  BJW  As- 
sociates, a  construction  company  owned  by 
his  ex-wife  B.J.  Walker,  which  Ivory  guaran- 
teed. Because  BJW  had  no  assets.  Ivory  was 
ordered  to  repay  the  loan,  which  he  is  doing 
in  installments. 

Then  the  jail  controversy  hit. 

It  all  started  in  February  when  then-Sher- 
iff Harry  Pennington  and  Prosecutor  Tony 
Tague  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  county 
board  seeking  additional  staff  at  the  county 
jail  to  help  combat  overcrowding  there.  The 
board  filed  a  counterclaim  stating  the  sheriff 
was  not  following  State  law  that  dictates 
measures  to  be  taken  to  avoid  continued 
overcrowding. 

"■you  had  two  immovable  objects  bumping, 
bumping,  bumping,"  Ivory  said. 

The  conformation  put  Ivory's  leadership  to 
a  test. 

Ivory,  who  is  quick  to  smile  and  still  has  a 
young  laugh  almost  like  a  giggle.  Is  one  who 
will  hang  on  hard  to  his  positive  attitude  In 
the  face  of  adversity.  He  favors  negotiation 
over  confrontation  and  time  and  again  he 
tried  bringing  the  two  sides  to  the  table  for 
talks. 

But  the  players  were  stubborn  and  at  times 
Ivory's  leadership  was  seen  as  weak. 

"I  do  have  the  ability  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion," he  said  "I  would  rather  sit  at  the  table 
and  talk  instead  of  being  out  and  getting 
real  emotional.  That  will  translate  some- 
times into  weak  leadership.  But  if  1  feel  I've 
got  more  control  than  beating  the  table.  I'll 
go  that  way." 

He  says  "the  fight  was  there"  over  the  jail 
before  the  Democrats  took  control  of  the 
board  and  he  assumed  the  chair  in  1989.  The 
problem,  he  believes,  was  that  the  Demo- 
cratic sheriff  and  prosecutor  felt  they  would 
get  more  resources  now  that  the  Republicans 
were  out  of  the  majority. 

"The  same  thing  that  was  not  feasible 
when  the  Republicans  were  In  control  still 
wasn't  feasible  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
control,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  fight  that  eventually  petered  out. 
But  the  ordeal  was  not  without  consequence. 
After  Ivory's  departure,  the  board  will  still 
be  wrestling  with  ways  to  combat  jail  over- 
crowding. And  there  are  those — including 
Ivory— who  say  the  dispute  cost  him  his  seat 
on  the  t>oard. 

"I  was  so  preoccupied  with  the  jail  over- 
crowding and  lawsuits  that  I  didn't  do  what 
I  knew  I  had  to  do,"  he  said.  "I  started  (cam- 
paigrnlng)  too  late." 


•  Til  s  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  un  the  floor. 
Maner  |et  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Ivory  "saw  the  world"  during  his  four-year 
stint  in  the  military,  which  included  combat 
in  the  Korean  War.  He  says  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  extent  of  white  society's  big- 
otry toward  blacks  when  he  returned  to  Mus- 
kegon Heights  In  1952. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  his  old  friends 
from  Muskegon  Heights  High  School  re- 
turned from  college  with  the  same  insights. 

"I  became  conscious  of  things  that  when  I 
was  in  Muskegon  I  wsisn't  aware  of,"  Ivory 
said.  "It  was  the  subtle,  pat-on-the-back  seg- 
regation." 

Ivory  and  his  friends — including  former 
Muskegon  Heights  Superintendent  John 
Sydnor,  area  dentist  Frank  Howell  and  coun- 
ty commissioner  Bill  Gill— resumed  their  old 
union,  but  this  time  it  took  on  political 
tones. 

They  espoused  the  teachings  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  began  looking  for 
ways  to  make  a  change. 

"We  had  seen  the  world,  met  other  peo- 
ple," Ivory  said.  "Everybody  had  their  dif- 
ferent experiences.  We'd  sit  around  and  have 
coffee  and  tell  our  stories  and  get  all  worked 
up  about  it  and  say  'Let's  do  something.' " 

Sydnor  became  the  first  black  teacher  at 
Muskegon  Heights— later  to  become  the  first 
black  superintendent  there.  Howell  became 
the  first  and  only  black  dentist  in  the  Mus- 
kegon area  and  also  was  the  first  black  elect- 
ed to  the  Muskegon  Heights  City  Council. 

Ivory  was  the  second,  elected  in  1963  after 
two  previous  unsuccessful  tries. 

"He  was  always  thinking  how  could  we 
bring  about  a  quality  of  life  in  Muskegon 
that  would  cause  the  people  who  live  in  the 
county  to  realize  that  we  had  great  potential 
and  that  we  were  able  to  move  forward  in 
solving  many  of  the  problems,"  Sydnor  said. 
"I  think  it  was  his  early  feeling  that  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  utilizing  the  democratic 
process." 

In  1968,  his  friends  urged  him  to  run  for  the 
county  board  and  in  1969  he  was  elected.  In 
1973,  he  was  named  chairman. 

Sydnor  said  he  admires  Ivory's  commit- 
ment to  public  service  and  his  painstaking 
efforts  at  compromise. 

"He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  and  dedicate 
himself  to  the  all-consuming  process  of  poli- 
tics," Sydnor  said.  "I've  never  heard  him 
utter  ill  will  toward  another  individual  or 
organization  or  group. 

"He  was  always  trying  to  find  a  way  for  all 
I>ersons  to  stand  on  mutually  agreeable 
ground." 

His  biggest  accomplishment  while  on  the 
board,  he  says,  was  the  development  of  the 
Muskegon  County  Wastewater  Management 
System  which  went  on  line  after  several 
years  of  planning  and  development. 

Commissioners  had  seen  the  pollution 
flowing  into  area  lakes  and  knew  something 
had  to  be  done.  The  unusual  system,  part  of 
which  Involves  using  sewage  to  grow  crops, 
was  not  popular  with  many  residents  who 
had  to  be  displaced  from  its  10,000-acre  loca- 
tion. 

And  Ivory  had  to  convince  the  Heights  to 
sign  on  as  a  wastewater  user  despite  a  recent 
completion  of  its  own  wastewater  system. 

"The  town,  the  Chronicle  was  not  on  our 
side,"  Ivory  said.  "I  think  what  held  us  com- 
missioners together  was  we  felt  the  whole 
town,  the  whole  county,  jumped  on  all  IS  of 
us.  We  had  to  stick  together,  we  couldn't 
break." 

He  says  he  has  strived  to  maintain  that  co- 
operation, attempting  himself  to  not  hold 
grudges  against  fellow  commissioners.  He 
says  he  has  "trained  hlmselT'  to  forget  how 
commissioners  vote  on  certain  issues  so  that 
he  doesn't  hold  it  against  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Despite  party  differences,  the  commis- 
sioners try  hard  to  present  a  unified  stand— 
which  was  crucial  during  the  Jail  con- 
troversy— and  to  support  each  other.  Ivory 
said. 

"We  may  sit  there  and  look  brave,  but 
then  we'll  go  in  the  back  room  and  say  'gol 
dang,' "  he  said. 

Come  Jan.  1.  Ivory  will  be  conspicuously 
absent  from  those  back-room  discussions. 
But  he's  certain  to  be  around  the  commu- 
nity, doing  his  part  to  continue  to  affect 
changes,  and  putting  his  election  loss  behind 
him. 

"He  gave  it  certainly  what  we  would  say 
110  percent,"  Sydnor  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHANNA  LEE  PITTS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACmiEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Shanna  Lee 
Pitts,  of  Cranston,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
the  LirKOln  School  in  ProviderKC,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  the  Lincoln  School  who  demonstrates 
a  nature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Shanna  Lee  Pitts  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
criteria.  She  was  the  recipient  of  Lincoln's 
Frances  E.  Wheeler  Scholar  Award,  and  is 
president  of  the  Lambrequins — a  select  vocal 
group.  In  addition,  Shanna  Lee  Pitts  is  fluent 
in  Armenian  arxj  Dactylology — sign  lar>guage. 
She  puts  these  skills  to  good  use  by  teaching 
in  an  Armenian  school  and  working  as  an  irv 
terpreter  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

I  commend  Shanna  Lee  Pitts  for  her  out- 
starxjing  achievements  arxJ  wish  her  all  the 
best  for  her  future  endeavors. 


RAUL  MURICANO  OF  MIAMI  IS 
MUSIC  AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  LEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Raul 
Murlcano,  Jr.  of  Miami,  FL  has  t)een  awarded 
second  prize  in  the  Abraham  Frost  Prize  in 
Composition  sponsored  by  tfie  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Music.  It  is  an  annual  corrv 
petition  sponsored  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Frost 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Abraham  Frost  and  open  to 
all  U.S.  citizens.  Mr.  Murk^arw's  original  conrv 
position,  "Octef  has  its  worid  premiere  per- 
formance ak>ng  with  other  award  winners  on 
April  20. 

Mr.  Muricano,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Miami,  FL, 
and  began  his  musical  training  at  the  age  of 
6.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  was  accepted  into  thie 
University  of  Miami's  Horx>r  Program  in  Music, 
wtiere  he  pursued  a  degree  in  theory  and 
composition.  In  1975.  Mr.  Muricano  cofounded 
the  group  Miami  Sound  Machir>e  wt>ere  he 
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served  as  keyboardist  and  music  director  until 
1982.  He  composed  and  produced  the  original 
score  for  the  ballet  "Bemarda  Alba"  which 
premiered  at  the  Dade  County  Auditorium  on 
February  1,  1991.  Presently,  Mr.  Muricano  is 
workirig  toward  a  master's  degree  in  composi- 
tion at  University  of  Miami  and  is  devek>p<ng 
the  curriculum  for  a  new  course  for  the  depart- 
ment of  musicology  entitled  "Introduction  to 
Cuban  Music." 

Tf>e  University  of  Miami  School  of  Music 
was  estatjiished  In  1 926  and  is  today  ttie  larg- 
est school  of  its  kind  in  a  private  institution  of 
higher  education  in  ttie  United  States.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Music,  William  Hipp,  the  school  boasts  over 
50  performing  ensembles  arxJ  a  dynamic  and 
talented  faculty.  Its  graduates  excel  as  solo 
perfonning  artists,  composers,  producers,  pub- 
lishers, therapists  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  such  a  dis- 
tinguished school  of  higher  learning  in  the 
south  Florida  area.  I  commend  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Music  for  its  contribution  to 
the  music  arxJ  performir>g  arts  community,  and 
recognize  Raul  Muricanos  special  talent  as  irv 
dicated  by  the  Abraham  Frost  Prize. 


A  PLACE  FOR  THE  ABORTION  PILL 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouki  like  to  commend  Ellen  Goodman's  lat- 
est column  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  Ttie 
issue  she  writes  so  forcefully  about  is  RU- 
486,  a  drug  ttiat  is  currently  tjanned  from  this 
country.  Several  States  irKluding  California, 
however,  tiave  taken  tt>e  lead  on  securing  ttie 
drug  for  testing,  while  ttie  administration  tias 
refused  to  address  ttie  issue.  The  point  from 
the  column  that  I  would  like  to  stress  Is  the 
privacy  of  reproductive  ctioice.  All  Americans 
shoukj  have  the  right  of  access  to  health  care, 
and  the  right  to  make  medk:al  care  decisions 
in  privacy.  This  is  why  I  tiave  introduced  ttie 
freedom  of  access  to  clink:  entrances  t)ill,  H.R. 
1703,  whch  40  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
skjes  of  the  aisle  have  cosponsored.  The  drug 
RU-486,  besides  being  an  effective  treatment 
for  a  range  of  diseases  such  as  breast  and 
ovarian  cancer,  glaucoma,  erxlometriosis,  and 
Cushing's  syndrome,  would  aid  in  bringing  re- 
productive ctioKe  t>ack  wtiere  it  bekings,  out 
of  ttie  publk;  realm  and  into  the  private  sphere. 
A  Place  for  the  Abortion  Pill  in  America 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston. — Up  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
mud  season  is  giving  way  to  black  flies,  the 
legislature  is  getting  ready  to  flash  the  fa- 
mous Granite  State  streak  of  independence. 

This  conservative  Republican  territory, 
known  for  its  presidential  primaries  and  Its 
lack-of-tax  structure,  is  expected  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  abortion  pill.  It 
will  offer  the  state  as  an  American  test  site 
for  RU486. 

The  legislators  don't  expect  to  see  a  team 
flying  In  from  Europe  to  set  up  a  lab  in 
downtown  Concord  the  morning  after  the 
vote.  But  they  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pro-choice  people  have  long  regarded  abor- 
tion as  a  private  decision.  Americans  over- 
whelmingly want  to  end  the  prolonged  and 
nasty  war  over  abortion.  RU486  offers  the 
best  possibility  for  muting  the  conflict  and 
for  protecting  privacy. 

But  once  again  in  New  Hampshire,  it's 
clear  that  the  effort  to  protect  privacy 
hinges  on  public  action.  Sometimes  only  the 
government  can  keep  away  the  government. 


A  TRIBUTE  .TO  PFC.  ROBERT 
DAUGHERTY  OF  HOLLYWOOD.  PL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Broward  Courv 
ty's  Desert  Storm  casualties,  Pfc  Robert 
Daugherty  of  Hollywood,  FL. 

Pfc.  Robert  Daugherty  was  killed  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1991.  He  was  a  member  of  tfie  5th 
Battalion.  16th  Infantry  at  Ft.  Riley,  KS. 

A  student  at  Hollywood  Hills  High  School, 
Private  First  Class,  Daugherty  enjoyed  ma- 
chinery and  weapons.  His  love  of  competition 
is  evident  by  his  memtsership  on  the  high 
school  wrestling  team.  Twenty-three  months 
ago,  rt  prompted  him  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Daugherty's  hobbies  included 
fishing,  hunting,  and  tinkering  with  auto- 
mobiles. 

Although  he  was  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
he  stayed  in  touch  with  his  family  often.  He 
tried  hard  to  bring  a  little  touch  of  home  to  his 
unit  in  the  desert.  Private  First  Class 
Daugherty  adopted  a  puppy  that  he  found 
wandenng  in  the  desert  and  his  unit  later 
named  it  unit  mascot. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  Pfc.  Robert  Daugherty.  Robert  exemplified 
the  best  for  which  this  country  stands.  He  is 
buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  a  fitting 
resting  place  for  those  who  have  so  bravely 
served  our  country  and  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  I  know  friat  nothing  will  bring  him 
back,  but  I  hope  that  his  family  can  take  sol- 
ace in  their  memories  of  him. 


PHYLLIS  MARSHALL:  THE  CITY  OF 
ALAMEDA'S  1991  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ms.  Phyllis  Marshall,  the  recipient  of 
the  1991  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
city  of  Alameda  in  California's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District.  She  is  receiving  the  award  be- 
cause of  her  lifelong  commitment  to  civil 
rights. 

Ms.  Marshall's  civil  rights  career  was 
laurK:hed  25  years  ago  wtien  a  coworker  at 
the  hospital  where  she  was  a  nurse  had  an 
appendicitis  attack.  Because  this  coworker 
was  black,  she  coukj  not  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital  where  she  worked  arxj  was  forced  to 
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go  to  another  hospital.  As  a  result  of  this  inci- 
dent, Ms.  Marsfiall  became  involved  with  the 
antidiscrimination  fiousing  group,  Alamedans 
with  HOPE,  in  the  early  1960's. 

Ms.  Marshall  was  tiom  in  Sacramento,  CA, 
and  moved  to  Alameda  when  she  was  a  year 
oW.  When  she  graduated  from  high  school, 
she  went  to  nursing  school  and  has  worked  in 
different  East  Bay  hospitals  since  that  time. 
She  finally  retired  1 5  years  ago  and  continues 
to  live  in  the  east  end  with  her  husband  of  35 
years,  Frank.  She  has  four  daughters,  three  of 
wfiom  live  in  Alameda,  and  one  son.  Her  eld- 
est daughter  died  a  few  years  ago  in  a  fwuse 
fire. 

Shie  has  also  been  involved  with  numerous 
other  community  groups.  She  has  served  as  a 
boardmember  of  the  Alameda  Girls  Club  since 
1 967;  a  boardmember  of  the  Red  Cross  since 
1970,  wfiere  she  was  chainwoman  for  2  years; 
cfiairwoman  of  the  Homeless  Task  Force 
Committee;  treasurer  of  the  Alameda  Ladies 
Relief  Society  since  1980;  member  for  the 
NAACP;  and  member  of  the  city  of  Alameda's 
Social  Service  Human  Relations  Board. 

Although  Ms.  Marshall  is  74  years  old,  she's 
still  going  strong.  Her  newest  cause  is  caring 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  one  of  her  latest  Ideas 
lias  led  to  an  innovative  project — throwing  a 
crtywide  shower  for  homeless  bat>ies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  recognize  Ms. 
Phyllis  Marshall  as  the  city  of  Alameda's  1991 
"Citizen  of  the  Year".  I  wouW  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  her  for  her  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EZRA  CHARLES 
SMITH 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tirx^t  pleasure  to  rise  today  arxJ  congratulate 
Ezra  Charles  Smith,  of  Tiverton,  Rl.  this  years 
recipient  of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence Award  for  Portsnwuth  Abbey  School  in 
Portsmouth,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Portsrnouth  Abbey  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academk:  achievement, 
community  involvement,  arxl  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Ezra  Charies  Smith  has  certainly  filled  this 
criteria.  He  has  been  named  to  the  dean's  list 
in  each  of  his  5  years  at  Portsmouth  Abbey 
ScfXMl.  In  addition  he  was  a  National  Merit 
semifinalist,  he  won  the  prize  for  excellence  in 
Western  Civilization  I,  and  he  won  the  Han/ard 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  book  prize.  Ezra  Charies 
Smith  also  participated  on  the  golf,  cross 
country,  sailing,  and  hockey  teams.  He  was 
named  captain  of  the  sailing  team  in  1991. 

I  commend  Ezra  Charles  Smith  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  all  of  his  future  erKJeavors. 


May  14,  1991 


WELCOMING  OUR  TROOPS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  things  for  us  to  be  thankful  for  this  year, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  safe  re- 
tum  of  our  troops  from  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

On  July  4  of  this  year,  the  city  of  Santa 
Maria  plans  to  celebrate  this  event  with  a  se- 
ries of  neighbortxxxj  block  parties. 

When  I  visited  our  troops  in  the  gulf — both 
before  and  after  their  vrctory — they  all  ex- 
pressed a  stror^  desire  to  do  their  jobs,  then 
return  home  to  be  with  their  families  and 
friends.  The  Santa  Maria  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department  is  encouraging  all  Santa 
Marians  to  join  in  this  celetxation  by  getting 
together  with  their  friends  and  neighbors  for  a 
traditional  neighbortxxxj  block  party.  I  can  not 
think  of  a  tjetter,  safer  way  to  celetxate  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  proud  to 
designate  July  4  in  the  city  of  Santa  Maria  as 
"Wekx)me  Home  Our  Troops  Day,"  and  to 
urge  all  Santa  Marians  to  join  in  celebrating 
this  occasion  by  having  a  safe  and  happy 
Fourth  of  July. 


ANOTHER  FINE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
BY  A  GREAT  LADY.  DEE  COOK 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grad- 
uation time — tens  of  tfiousands  of  students 
across  the  country  are  completing  educations 
and  going  out  into  the  worid  to  put  what  they 
have  learned  to  work  in  the  real  worid.  All  of 
these  students  have  thousands  of  quiet,  hard- 
working teachers,  administrators,  and  elected 
school  leadership  to  thank  for  tireless  efforts 
to  make  their  institutions  the  effective  molders 
of  young  lives  tt^t  sctKX}ls  ought  to  t>e. 

Last  fall,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  an  espe- 
cially dynamk;  and  effective  citizen  was  elect- 
ed to  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  great  institu- 
tion, Michigan  State  University.  The  election  of 
Dee  Cook,  a  resident  of  Greenville,  Ml,  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  a  natural  recognition  of 
her  love  for,  and  aljiding  interest  in,  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  leamir>g  whk;h  graduated  tier 
and  her  husband,  Byron,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren into  effective  careers  and  a  spirit  of  citi- 
zen involvement.  While  the  underiying  cause 
of  Dee's  standing  for  election  to  ttie  board  was 
controversy,  it  was  in  ttie  finest  tradition  of 
comnrKinity  servce  ttiat  Dee  took  her  concern 
to  action — she  dkl  not  just  complain  about 
wtiat  she  saw  as  a  problem,  she  presented 
herself  to  the  voters  as  one  who  was  willing  to 
work  hard  and  do  something  about  It.  The  vot- 
ers believed  and  gave  her  their  support.  As 
she  watches  the  students  graduating  after  the 
first  semester  of  her  stewardship,  as  she  par- 
twjpates  in  the  process  of  performance  re- 
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views  and  planning  for  ttie  first  full  academk: 
year  of  her  8-year  stewardship,  I  want  to  draw 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  dedication  of 
Dee  Cook  and  her  family  to  a  great  institution 
of  higher  learning  and  I  offer  for  review  an  artn 
cte  about  Dee  whk;h  appeared  after  last  fail's 
election  to  her  hometown  newspaper,  ttie 
Daily  News: 
[From  the  Greenville  (MI)  Daily  News,  Nov. 

10.  1990] 

Dream  Comes  True  With  Election  to  MSU 

Board 

(By  Steve  Edwards) 

Greenville.— To  say  Dee  Cook  bleeds 
Green  and  White  Is  not  only  a  cliche.  It's  an 
understatement. 

She  virtually  is  Green  and  White — in  her 
own  mind  and  the  minds  of  those  around  her. 

Cook,  a  Greenville  resident  for  almost  30 
years  and  former  president  of  the  Greenville 
Board  of  Education,  collected  the  highest 
numl)er  of  votes  for  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  in  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion. Cook  and  fellow  Republican  Jack 
Shingleton  defeated  Democratic  incumbents 
Lawrence  Owen  and  Lawrence  Doss.  Cook 
joins  the  board  Jan  1.  1991. 

Cook  said  although  the  election  is  impor- 
tant to  her.  it  was  vital  for  the  university. 

"This  was  a  very  important  election  for 
Michigan  State.  There  was  a  cloud  over 
Michigan  State,  this  is  the  chance  to  lift 
that  cloud. 

"People  were  apologetic  about  Michigan 
State,  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  t)ehav- 
ior  of  this  board.  The  board  erroneously  cast 
the  university  as  something  it  isn't — a  foot- 
ball school,  a  jock  school. 

Cook  said  the  board's  hiring  of  football 
coach  George  Perles  to  serve  as  athletic  di- 
rector— over  the  objection  of  MSU  President 
John  DiBlagglo — was  a  l>ad  decision. 

The  board  hired  Perles  last  January  to  re- 
place retiring  Athletic  Director  Doug  Wea- 
ver. Perles  assumed  duties  July  1  and  is 
scheduled  to  have  his  performance  evaluated 
by  a  supervisor,  the  trustees  and  the  presi- 
dent this  July.  Cook  said  she  will  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  president. 

Cook  said  she  objects  to  the  football  coach 
also  serving  as  athletic  director,  but  more 
importantly,  she  objects  to  the  board's  lack 
of  respect  for  the  president's  wishes. 

"George  Perles  was  just  the  symptom— the 
real  problem  rested  with  the  board."  she 
said.  "1  tried  very  hard  during  the  campaign 
not  to  focus  on  George.  The  real  Question  is 
who  is  going  to  be  the  leader  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

"The  president  runs  the  university.  The 
president  has  control  of  the  university  and  of 
the  administrators  he  picks.  The  current 
board  didn't  understand  its  role. 

The  board  shouldn't  rubber-stamp  every- 
thing that  comes  through,  but  it  shouldn't 
be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  organization." 

Cook,  who  was  defeated  when  she  ran  for  a 
trustee  position  in  the  1986  general  election, 
said  it  was  the  Perles  decision  and  prodding 
by  governor-elect  John  Engler  that  prompt- 
ed her  to  seek  the  position. 

Engler  called  Cook  at  midnight  the  day 
after  the  board  voted  &-3  to  offer  Perles  the 
athletic  director  position  to  ask  her  to  run 
for  the  board. 

Cook  said  she  originally  declined,  saying. 
"I've  already  been  through  this  once  l)efore." 
but  changed  her  mind  about  six  weeks  later. 

While  the  Perles  decision  spurred  her  on  to 
running  for  the  board,  and  returning 
DiBlagglo  to  a  position  of  respected  leader- 
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ship  at  the  university  Is  a  necessity.  Cook 
has  separate  goals  for  the  beginning  of  her 
eight-year  term. 

"My  No.  1  priority  is  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  university  and 
the  people  of  Michigan  in  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. While  we're  accomplishing  that,  my  sec- 
ond goal  is  to  reach  a  better  state  of  equity 
in  funding. 

"We've  just  elected  an  education-oriented 
governor,  that  should  help  the  process.  There 
is  inequity  in  funding  at  the  state  univer- 
sities that  must  be  changed." 

Cook's  husband.  Byron,  said  Dee's  election 
to  the  board  gives  her  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  university  in  a  way  she  thought 
might  never  be  possible. 

"She  had  Xteen  denied  the  opportunity  for 
the  governing  board  before  and  she'd  pretty 
much  given  up."  he  said.  "She  had  come  to 
realize  it  was  one  of  the  things  In  life  she 
wanted  to  do  badly  and  she  was  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it. 

"Her  interest  (in  the  board  of  trustees)  is  a 
reflection  of  her  love  of  Michigan  State.  She 
feels  that  she  owes  the  university  a  debt  for 
giving  her  such  a  good  start  in  life.  She 
wants  to  be  able  to  serve  the  university  at 
the  highest  level  and  now  she  can  do  that." 

"Dee  Cook  has  been  a  valued,  enthusiastic 
and  articulate  advocate  for  the  role  and  mis- 
sion of  MSU.  all  attributes  of  an  effective 
trustee."  DiBlagglo  said  through  the  MSU 
office  of  public  relations.  "She  not  only 
knows  MSU.  she  understands  MSU.  She  real- 
izes our  challenges  and  our  opportunities. 

"Her  leadership  in  our  capital  campaign, 
MSU  200:  Access  to  Opportunity  surely  has 
indicated  that." 

The  election  of  Cook  to  the  board  is  just 
the  most  recent  in  a  long  string  of  associa-^ 
tlons  she  has  had  with  the  university  Ijegln- 
ning  with  her  graduation  in  1954. 

Cook  currently  serves  as  national  chair- 
person for  Special  Gifts  for  MSU  2000:  Access 
to  Opportunity,  the  University's  capital 
campaign.  The  campaign  is  designed  to  col- 
lect $160  million  over  a  five-year  period  to  be 
used  for  several  improvements  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

Cook  said  those  improvements  include  new 
building  construction,  scholarships,  research 
and  faculty  grants. 

Cook  is  responsible  for  generating  individ- 
ual gifts  from  SI. 000  to  $50,000  and  she  said 
she  has  the  largest  group  of  prospects. 
Cook's  portion  of  the  campaign  has  raised  S4 
million  of  its  $6  million  goal.  She  has  made 
trips  to  18  cities  in  the  2'A  years  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Maintaining  her  leadership  position  with 
the  Capital  Campaign  was  a  requirement  be- 
fore Cook  said  she  would  consider  running 
for  the  board. 

"I  had  no  Intention  of  running,  but  I  felt 
somebody  needed  to  speak  out  in  defense  of 
Michigan  State  and  the  president."  she  said. 
"It  came  down  to  a  question  of.  "If  not  you. 
then  who?"  I  figrured  nobody  would  do  things 
the  way  I  wanted  it  done. 

"Then  I  was  concerned  that  my  work  with 
the  Capital  Campaign  might  be  considered  in 
conflict  with  camiialgnlng  for  the  board.  I 
had  to  ask  them  and  if  the  answer  to  my 
question  was  'Yes'  then  1  wasn't  going  to 
run." 

In  addition  to  the  Capital  Campaign. 
Cook's  involvement  at  MSU  Includes  flnlsh- 
Ing  her  second  term  on  the  Development 
Fund  Board  of  Directors.  She  also  was  a 
charter  appointee  and  served  two  terms  on 
the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Wharton  Center 
for  Performing  Arts. 
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DARREN  ORLOFF 


HON.RONALDK.MAaniEY 


OF  Rl  ODE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (  F 
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Mr.  MACHTLEY. 


ISLAND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


May  14. 1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tifKt  pleasure  to  rite  today  and  congratulate 
Darren  Orloff,  of  Fcxboro.  MA,  ttiis  year's  re- 
cipient of  ttie  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadersfiip  Excel- 
lence Award  for  ^fheeler  School  in  Provi- 
dence, Rl. 

This  award  is  pretented  to  ttie  student  cho- 
sen by  the  Wheeler  School  wtx)  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  o  academic  achievement, 
community  involvenent,  arxj  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Darren  Orloff  haa  certainly  filled  these  crt- 
teha.  He  has  maintained  excellent  grades 
wtnle  taking  a  ngoraus  course  toad.  He  is  also 
active  in  environmental  issues  arxj  works  in 
the  summer  as  a  white  water  rafting  gukJe.  In 
addition,  Darren  volunteers  regularly  at  a  meal 
site  for  the  homeles$. 

I  commend  Danet  Orloff  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  ^ish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  erxleavors. 
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THE  1991  OUTSTANDING  INDUSTRY 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  ME  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  John  J.  Keating  as  he  is 
horwred  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Financial  Division,  with  ifs 
1991  Outstanding  Industry  and  Community 
Servce  Award.  He  will  receive  this  award  at  a 
gala  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Wamer  Center 
in  Woodlarxj  Hills  on  May  16.  John  J.  Keating 
is  being  honored  for  his  distinguished  profes- 
sional accomplishments,  concern,  arxJ  commit- 
ment to  the  community. 

The  Anti-Deformation  League  is  the  leading 
human  rights  agency  in  the  country.  It  has  a 
78-year  unexcelled  record  of  fighting  bigotry 
and  discrimination  and  working  to  ensure 
equal  treatment  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  ethnic  origin,  or  sex. 

John  is  a  compassionate  person  with  a 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of  others.  He 
has  translated  this  concem  into  service  to  his 
community.  John  was  the  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  for  2  years  and  currently  serves 
as  vice  presklent.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Southem  California 
Chapter  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  He 
has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Sher- 
man Oaks  Hospital  and  the  Organization  for 
the  Needs  of  the  Elderly.  John  was  honored 
by  the  crty  of  Hope  in  1986  with  the  Spirit  of 
Life  Award. 

John  J.  Keating  is  an  industrious  banker 
known  throughout  his  industry  for  his  conv 
petence  and  krrawledge.  A  graduate  of 
Queens  College,  he  currently  serves  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  otfrcer  of  CU  Bancorp 
arxJ  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
offrcer  of  Califomia  United  Bank,  N.A. 

Throughout  all  his  endeavors,  John  has  en- 
joyed the  love  and  support  of  his  family,  irv 
eluding  his  wife,  Florence,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, DavkJ,  Terry,  and  Christine. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  tying  this  record  of  conv 
munity  activity  to  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  ttiat  they  join 
me  in  congratulating  John  Keating  on  this  fine 
achievement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  DODGE  R. 
POWELL  OF  HOLL"YWOOD,  FL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITO 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Broward  Coun- 
ty's Desert  Storm  casualties,  U.S.  Army  Sgt. 
Dodge  Powell  of  Hollywood,  FL. 

Sergeant  Powell  was  sent  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  his  station  with  the  82d  Engineer 
Battalion  in  Germany,  Sergeant  Powell  had 
tieen  married  12  days  t)efore  he  was  deployed 
and  was  planning  a  month  tong  vacation  to 
Hollywood  to  introduce  his  wife  to  the  wonder- 
ful east  coast  of  Florida. 
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Dodge  Powell  attended  McArthur  High 
School  before  enlisting  in  the  Army.  He  was 
known  for  his  sense  of  humor,  his  love  of 
music,  and  his  passion  for  fishing. 

Before  his  death.  Sergeant  Powell  wrote  the 
following  poem  with  his  thoughts  about  the 
war.  I  believe  it  is  a  fitting  tritxjte  to  him. 
Desert  Thoughts 
(By:  Dodge  R.  Powell,  USA) 
It's  only  Just  beginning, 

the  end  nowhere  in  sight. 
But  not  knowing  is  the  worst  thing, 

will  it  end  or  will  we  fight? 
A  madman  as  a  ruler, 

with  ego,  greed,  and  power. 
He  can't  succeed,  he  must  be  stopped. 

It's  almost  zero  hour. 
I  knuckle  down  and  ponder, 

I  bow  my  head  and  pray. 
The  one  question  that  is  paramount, 

"Is  there  peace  today?" 
My  thoughts  already  wander. 

To  the  things  I  call  my  own. 
My  wife,  my  friends,  my  family, 

and  the  comforts  of  my  home. 
Much  I  wonder  is  unanswered, 

so  I  try  to  find  out  "why" 
But  if  I  must,  yes.  I  will  fight. 

And  if  I  must .  .  .  I'll  die. 
Defending  freedom  is  my  mission. 

And  I've  answered  every  call. 
I'll  fight  in  heat  and  dust  and  sand, 

and  the  dragon  he  will  fall. 
For  I  am  called  "American" 

and  I  say  that  clear  and  loud. 
Not  only  am  I  strong  and  brave, 

I'm  the  l)est .  .  .  and  I'm  damn  proud. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  today  in  pjaying  tribute 
to  Sgt.  Dodge  R.  Powell.  Dodge  Powell  exenrv 
plified  all  for  which  this  country  stands:  He 
was  brave,  valiant,  humt>le  and,  above  all,  he 
tjelieved  in  his  country  and  in  himself.  I  know 
ttiat  nothing  will  tiring  him  back,  but  I  hope 
that  his  family  can  take  solace  in  their  memo- 
ries of  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL COMPANIES  FOR  PAN- 
AMA REFUGEE  RELIEF 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  visited 
Panama  with  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Atxise  and  Control  in  eariy  January  of  this 
year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Albrook  Sta- 
tion, a  temporary  camp  set  up  to  house  Pan- 
amanian civilians  displaced  by  the  United 
States  military  action  of  December,  1989  to 
oust  Dictator  Manuel  Noriega.  It  is  ironk:  that 
in  a  military  adventure  called  "Operation  Just 
Cause"  so  many  innocent  people  were  urv 
justiy  harmed.  It  remains  uriclear  how  many 
innocent  people — Panamanian  or  American — 
died  in  ttiat  action.  In  addition,  I  worxJer  how 
have  the  lives  of  average  Panamanians  been 
changed  by  the  removal  of  Noriega.  The  only 
certainty  is  that  1,600  Panamanians  were 
made  homeless  tiy  "Operation  Just  Cause," 
they  krxjw  how  things  twve  changed  for 
ttiem — they  got  worse. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions under  which  these  involuntary  refugees 
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were  living.  Children  were  not  getting  enough 
milk;  mothers  were  struggling  to  gather 
enough  food  to  care  for  their  families.  It  was 
very  hard  for  them  to  keep  themselves  or  ttieir 
tiny  cubicles  clean  without  soap  or  cleaning 
products;  ttie  specter  of  communk:at)le  dis- 
ease grew  larger  and  larger  as  the  weeks  of 
temporary  shelter  grew  into  months  of  crowd- 
ed, unhygienk;  living.  This  is  what  greeted  me 
wt>en  I  visited  Albrook;  it  was  home  to  the  ref- 
ugees. 

The  emergerwy  ttiat  I  met  was  apparent; 
and  some  of  the  rrwthers  begged  for  anything 
we  Americans  might  do  for  them.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  I  contacted  the  Amer- 
ican Phamiaceutical  Association,  and  through 
them  was  able  to  reach  many  companies.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  most  of  the  compa- 
nies I  contacted,  have  responded  with  enthu- 
siasm to  my  request  for  assistance.  Their  gen- 
erosity has  made  me  proud  to  know  these 
companies.  So  far,  nearly  a  dozen  firms  have 
donated  soap,  vitamins,  cough  syrup,  calcium 
supplements  and  other  supplies  to  alleviate 
the  dire  conditions  of  the  camp  dwellers. 

When  I  first  visited  the  Albrook  camp  in 
Panama,  nearly  1,600  people  were  in  resi- 
dence, waiting  for  reassignment  to  permanent 
housing  provided  through  a  USAIO  grant. 
Now,  I  am  told,  the  number  of  camp  dwellers 
has  t)een  reduced  to  600,  but  the  majority  of 
these  are  urxjer  age  15.  They,  along  with 
former  camp  resklents  who  are  now  scattered 
in  different  sites  on  tf-ie  outskirts  of  town  are 
still  in  need.  Their  cfiange  of  location  has  not 
ended  their  need  for  assistance.  So,  con- 
cerned Panamanians  continue  working  with 
the  kx^ai  Catlx)lic  Charities  Organization  to 
distrikxite  the  American  akj  that  is  still  arriving. 

Panamanian-Amerrcans  in  New  YorV  are 
also  working  with  my  office  to  help  alleviate 
the  suffering;  tf>ey  are  collecting  clothing, 
whkjh  we  hof)e  to  have  delivered  with  tfie  help 
of  an  international  carrier. 

The  military  adventure,  "Operation  Just 
Cause,"  may  only  rate  a  footnote  in  the  history 
books,  but  the  impact  of  that  action  lives  on 
for  ttK>se  who  were  displaced  from  ttieir  neigh- 
bortKxxls  and  tiomes.  One  hopes  that  in  the 
future,  American  foreign  policy  will  not  require 
that  we  solve  our  prot)lems  by  resorting  to  the 
use  of  force.  The  Panamanians  I  met  in 
Albrook  camp  woukJ  certainty  agree. 

I  woukJ  like  to  cite  these  fine  (Pharmaceutical 
companies  for  their  support  of  this  humani- 
tarian effort  to  help  the  refugees  of  Panama: 

ICI  PharmaceutKal,  Wilmington,  DE; 
Lederle,  Consumer  Health  Products  Division, 
American  Cyanamkl,  Clifton,  NJ;  Marion 
Merrell  Dow  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO;  Miles  Inc., 
Elkhart,  IN;  Pfizer  Inc.,  New  York,  NY;  Sche- 
ring-PkHjgh  Corp.,  Madison,  NJ;  Steriing  Drug 
Inc.,  New  York.  NY;  and  Warner-Lambert, 
Morris  Plains,  NJ. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ART  CARROLL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr.  Art  Carroll,  former  super- 
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visor  of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  for  all 
the  help  arxJ  support  he  has  provided  to  the 
residents  of  the  19th  Congressional  District 
and  visitors  to  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
over  the  last  4  years.  He  has  been  a  strong 
leader  at  the  forest  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  a  second  chance  to  work  with  him  on  a 
variety  of  issues.  Whether  the  Issues  have 
t»een  relatively  narrow,  such  as  clearing  title  to 
a  40-acre  tract  of  privately  owned  land  or  as 
broad  as  developing  a  plan  for  management 
of  the  entire  2-million-acre  forest,  his  skills  and 
expertise  as  a  professional  land  manager 
have  been  highly  appreciated. 

I  am  continually  impressed  by  the  ability  of 
our  Federal  land  managers,  especially  in  the 
Bureau  of  Larxj  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service,  to  t>alance  the  views  of  a  variety  of 
constituents.  Mr.  Carroll's  ability  to  accomplish 
this  throughout  his  tenure  at  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  has  been  especially  notable.  In 
no  situatran  ttiat  we  worked  together  on  were 
his  abilities  in  that  regard  been  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  efforts  to  tying  forward  the  Los 
Padres  wildemess  proposal.  I  appreciated  his 
efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with  off  highway  vehi- 
cle enthusiasts,  bk:yclists,  hunters,  private 
property  owners,  mineral  interests,  water  re- 
source interests  and  wilderness  enthusiasts 
during  development  of  a  bill  which  best  meets 
the  needs  of  all  groups.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Art's  partk;ipatk)n  in  this  process 
was  key  to  its  successful  passage  in  the 
House  last  Congress.  Diplomacy  is  a  cfiar- 
acteristic  whkih  too  few  of  our  Federal  tnjreau- 
crats  possess,  and  Art's  skills  in  this  area 
have  certainly  made  my  job  easier  in  terms  of 
responding  to  tfie  concerns  of  my  constituents. 

Equally  as  critical  for  Federal  larxj  man- 
agers to  have  an  open  mind  and  an  open  door 
policy  to  all  interest  groups  is  developing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  tfie  resource.  That  is 
something  else  which  Art  accomplished  during 
his  tenure  of  the  forest.  I  fiave  fieard  from  a 
number  of  my  constituents  tfiat  he  was  never 
too  txjsy  to  go  out  and  inspect  onsite  a  par- 
tk:ular  issue  or  subject.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
a  little  envious  of  his  ability  to  get  out  and 
enjoy  tfie  tjeautiful  Los  Padres  National  For- 
est. Art's  knowledge  of  the  forest  proved  in- 
valuat>le  to  me  as  we  addressed  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  issues  facing  us  during  the  last  few 
years. 

I  coukj  not  conclude  this  recognition  of  Art's 
accomplishments  without  discussing  fire  man- 
agement. Our  work  together  to  deal  with  fire 
management  issues  exterxjs  to  almost  20 
years;  sirx^  Art  was  the  in  tfie  Ojai  District  on 
the  Bear  Fire.  I  know  I  speak  for  tfie  entire 
community  wfien  I  express  my  appreciatwn  for 
the  professional  fire  management  program  Art 
helped  develop  for  this  forest.  As  we  leamed 
again  last  summer  during  the  Paint  Fire,  such 
fire  management  programs  as  tfie  major  fuel 
breaks  he  helped  develop  in  tfie  1970's  have 
been  key  to  tfie  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  tfie  vkynity  of  tfie  forest  I  know  that  Califor- 
nia's k>ss  v^ll  be  Oregon's  gain  and  I  wish  Art 
good  luck  in  his  new  assignment,  in  charge  of 
the  Columbia  River  National  Scenk:  Area. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DIANE  T.  MURPHY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  I^CHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Diane  T.  Mur- 
phy, of  Providence,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Macfitley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
La  Salle  Academy,  in  ProvkJence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cfK>- 
sen  by  La  Salle  Academy  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  tjlend  of  academe  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Diane  T.  Murphy  has  certainly  met  tfiese  cri- 
teria. She  is  an  honor  student  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  tfie  yeart)ook  staff,  tfie  Ecoiogy 
Club,  Students  for  Global  Awareness,  and 
Students  Against  Drunk  Driving.  In  addition, 
Diane  is  the  president  of  St.  Augustine's 
Christian  Youth  Organization,  a  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine  teacfier,  and  a  volunteer 
for  tfie  Special  Olymptcs. 

I  commend  Diane  T.  Murphy  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  the  t>est 
of  luck  in  all  her  future  endeavors. 


EPA  REGION  n,  OUT  OF  CONTROL 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropnations  reacfies 
the  fkx)r  I  Intend  to  offer  two  amendments. 
The  first  will  transfer  5  percent  of  the  funding 
level  for  EPA  to  veterans  fiealth  care.  I  sup- 
port tfie  important  environmental  programs 
funded  under  the  bill  but  our  veterans  fiave 
earned  tfie  right  to  receive  adequate  health 
care. 

The  second  amendment  will  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  tfie  Hudson  River  PCB  Reas- 
sessment Program  from  tfie  New  York  Regwn 
II  Office  to  the  EPA  Superfund  Office  fiere  in 
Washington. 

The  New  York  office,  staffed  by  personnel 
wfx)  t>e)ieve  they  are  not  accountable  to  Ad- 
ministrator Bill  Reilly,  fiave  totally  misfiandled 
this  important  environmental  program.  This 
amendment  will  make  significant  reductions  in 
emptoyee  levels  in  region  II  and  make  cor- 
responding increases  in  tfie  Headquarters 
Superfund  Offce. 

AltfxHjgh  Administrator  Reilly  assured  me 
eariier  this  week  ttiat  he  supports  tfie  restora- 
tion of  tfie  Hudson  using  a  process  of 
biodegration  and  tfiat  fie  does  not  support  a 
dredging  solution,  the  region  II  office  is  moving 
in  a  different  direction. 

The  cun^ent  Hudson  River  reassessment 
conducted  t)y  region  II  is  being  rigged  in  a 
manner  whk^  will  mandate  only  one  conclu- 
sion: tfie  dredging  of  tfie  Hudson  River. 

Not  only  woukJ  dredging  the  Hudson  scour 
a  large  section  of  tfie  merbed,  it  woukj  result 
in  downstream  and  atmospheric  contamination 
dangerous  to  human  life  aind  nearby  crops. 
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All  of  the  peoplel  I  represent  want  the  Hud- 
son River  restored;  Yet.  they  also  deserve  to 
know  how  ttie  various  alternatives  will  affect 
their  health  and  eci)nomic  welfare.  These  con- 
siderations are  t^eijig  ignored  because  the  re- 
gion II  office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  not  conpucting  a  fair  and  scientif- 
ically objective  stuc  y. 


DAVISVILLE 
BLUE 


VUDDLE  SCHOOL^A 
RBBON  SCHOOL 


HON, 


OF  R|<OOE 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


ISLAND 
DF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai.  May  14,  1991 


As  a  member  ol 
Labor  Committee 


to  t>e   abie  to   share   in  this  thbute 
strength  of  tf>e  Dav  sville  Program 


The  Departmen 
ScfKX>l  Recognitior 
year,  gives  public 


JACK  REED 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  m€  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Davisville  Middle  Sphool  in  Davisville.  Rl.  The 
Education  has  chosen 
Davisville  as  a  blu^  ribbon  school,  one  of  the 
schools  of  excellence  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment's National  S<$vx3l  Recognition  Program, 
the  House  Education  arxj 
coukjnl  be  more  pleased 
to  the 


of  Education's  National 
Program,  now  in  its  eighth 
recognition  to  outstanding 
publk:  and  private  >cfKX>ls  across  the  country. 
this  year's  selection  process  placed  special 
emphasis  on  art  4nd  history,  recognizing  art 
programs  ttiat  enaHe  students  to  explore  and 
develop  their  creatf/e  abilities  and  history  pro- 
grams that  require!  all  students  to  study  U.S. 
history  in  addition  { to  either  world  history  or 
westem  civilization 

Davisville  has 
through  eight.  In  i 
bon  program,  Prii 
noted  that  Davisvill 
a  vision  of  a  scliool 
(earners.  Students!  at 


students  in  grades  six 
applKaton  for  the  blue  rib- 
pal,  Mrs.  E.  Jane  Kondon, 
s  principal  and  staff  share 
community  of  lifelong 
Davisville  are  encour- 
aged to  "Be  the  B^t  They  Can  Be"  In  an  at- 
rtxjsphere  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
Davisville  has  aiko  initiated  a  school-within- 
a-school  program  ip  address  ttie  needs  of  at- 
risk  students.  And  a  school  site  management 
steering  committee!  has  given  teachers  the  op- 
portunity to  devekii)  polKies  and  programs  for 
the  schools.  I 

This  award  Is  a  tribute  to  all  those  Involved 
with  Davisville  Middle  School  from  tfie  prirv 
cipai  to  tf>e  teacfiers.  the  students,  arxJ  tfie 
alumni.  I  hope  that  Davisville  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  schools  taoss  the  country. 

I  applaud  Davisville  today  and  every  day  for 
a  great  job. 


IN  SALUTE  OF  BEVERLEY  YIP 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  LOWERY  o 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 


CAUFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesddf/,  May  14. 1991 

California.  Mr.  Speaker, 


rise  today  to  recog  nize  ttie  efforts  and  accom- 
pishrnenls  of  Ms.  Beverley  Yip,  a  remartcable 
community  leader  <rom  San  Diego,  CA. 

When  Beveriey  Yip  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
the  city  was  home  to  immigrants  from  China, 
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Japan,  Korea,  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  those  days,  however,  no  single 
group  was  large  enough  or  vocal  enough  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  needs  of  their 
poor,  elderty  and  non-English  speaking  mem- 
bers. Beverley  decided  that  If  the  city's  Asian 
groups  could  work  and  speak  together,  they 
coukj  become  an  effective  force  for  change. 
Her  simple  idea  gained  broad  support  and  she 
founded  the  Union  of  Pan  Asian  Communities. 
Today.  UPAC  is  making  a  difference  for  San 
Diego's  diverse  arxJ  growing  Asian  population. 

Beverley  has  been  executive  director  of  the 
union  since  1974.  Her  responsibilities  include: 
Overall  administration  of  the  organization.  Its 
staff,  contracts  and  corporate  affairs,  as  well 
as  program  and  resource  development.  UPAC 
now  runs  and  sponsors  programs  which  focus 
on  aging,  mental  health,  employment  and 
ti^ainlng,  developmental  disabilities,  chikJ 
abuse,  child  care  and  advocacy. 

Of  course,  UPAC  wouW  not  survive  or  suc- 
ceed without  a  strong  financial  t)ase.  Beverley 
expertly  leads  an  annual  fund  raising  cam- 
paign which  garners  more  than  530,000  in  in- 
dividual and  corporate  contributions  for  of)er- 
ations  and  special  programs.  The  total  UPAC 
budget  Is  now  at  Si  .6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Beveriey  Yip's  vision  and  hard 
wori<  has  paid  off  for  San  Diego's  13,000 
memt)er  Pan  Asian  community.  In  striving  for 
opportunity,  equltatile  treatment,  arxf  Improved 
social  servrces,  Beveriey  and  UPAC's  69  enn- 
ployees  have  helped  make  San  Diego  a  better 
place  to  live  for  everyone. 


NEED  FOR  TAX  CODE  CHANGE 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1991 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  with  Congressman 
Bill  Archer  to  correct  an  inequity  In  the  Tax 
Code  whrch  singles  out  certain  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, such  as  trade  associations  and  local 
channbers  of  commerce,  and  fxevents  thiem 
from  setting  up  tax-deferred  401  (k)  retirement 
plans  for  their  employees.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  we  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  56  of  our 
colleagues  In  tfie  House,  including  Mr.  DOR- 
GAN,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
SuNDQuiST,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Mooov,  and  Mr. 
GuARiNi  of  the  Ways  arxJ  Means  Committee. 

Under  current  law,  for-profit  private  empkjy- 
ers  can  offer  their  wortcers  tfie  charx*  to  elect 
up  to  $7,000  in  deferred  compensation  in  a 
401  (k)  plan.  Likewise,  nonprofits  organized 
under  501(c)(3),  including  ti-aditional  charitable 
organizations  and  educational  Institutions,  can 
offer  tfieir  employees  neariy  iclentk:al  403(b) 
plans. 

Out  of  all  the  tfwusands  of  empk>yers 
across  this  country,  only  certain  tax-exempts, 
like  State  education  associations,  agriculture 
cooperatives,  latx>r  organizations,  arxJ  civic 
leagues,  are  prevented  from  estatilishing  help- 
ful retirement  plans. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  this  in- 
equity wfien  tfiey  approved  a  provision  I  sporv 
sored  in  the  1987  reconciliation  bill  that  wouk) 
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have  allowed  these  nonprofits  to  again  set  up 
401  (k)  plans.  Last  year,  in  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  stated  it  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal,  and  Assistant  Secretary 

Gideon         said,         Imposing         a 

limitation  *  *  *  only  on  tax-exempts  is  unfair." 
Finally,  during  marVup  of  last  year's  reconcili- 
ation bill,  this  legislative  proposal  was  included 
in  a  list  of  29  tax  proposals  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  determined  were  good  tax 
policy  and  were  relatively  noncontroversial. 

Further  evidence  of  the  bipartisan  support 
for  this  proposal  came  last  week.  The  pension 
reform  plan  unveiled  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion Included  a  proposal  to  allow  tax-exempt 
organizatkins  to  establish  401  (k)  retirement 
plans  for  their  employees,  and  I'm  hopeful  that 
this  endorsement  will  give  further  momentum 
to  our  efforts  here  in  Congress. 

Whenever  Members  of  Congress  push  for  a 
change  In  the  Tax  Code,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  recognize  tfiat  these  changes  are 
generally  not  costless.  The  revenue  con- 
sequences of  the  proposal  we  are  Introducing 
today  are  relatively  small.  Last  year,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  estimated  that  Treas- 
ury receipts  would  be  lowered  by  $15  million 
In  the  tirst  year,  rising  over  time  to  $56  million 
In  the  fifth  year.  In  this  time  of  continuing  defi- 
cits, offsetting  revenue  sources  will  have  to  be 
found.  As  a  nriemtjer  of  tf>e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  will  tie  woricing  with  my  col- 
leagues to  find  tfiese  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  tax  polKy  t)eglns  with 
norxJiscrimination.  Tfie  current  law  discrimi- 
nates unfairly  against  some  employers  and 
their  employees.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 
will  correct  this  Inequity.  I  hope  it  will  be 
speedily  enacted. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  legislation  folk>wing 
these  remart<s. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  401(l£)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  State  and  local  governments  not 
ELIGIBLE. — A  cash  or  deferred  arrangement 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  if  in  is  part  of  a  plan 
maintained  by  a  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agen- 
cy or  Instrumentality  thereof.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  rural  cooperative 
plan.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOEL  S.  MALO 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACffllEY 

of  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Joel  S.  Malo,  of 
Greenville,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressman Ronald  K.  Machtley  Academk:  and 
Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  Smithfiekj 
High  School  in  SmithfieW,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  tfie  student  cho- 
sen  by   Smithfield   High   School   wfio   dem- 
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onstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Joel  S.  Malo  has  more  than  fulfilled  this  cri- 
teria. He  has  made  honors  at  Smithfiekj  for  4 
years  and  been  selected  to  the  Rhode  Island 
and  National  Horx>r  Societies.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  t>askett}all  team  arxJ  was  the  captain  of 
the  baseball  team  in  his  senior  year. 

I  commend  Joel  S.  Malo  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


STANLEY  TATE  RECEIVED 
COMMUNITY  STAR  AWARD 


HON.  HEANA  RO^LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  attentioin  to  the  outstarnJing  civic 
contributions  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Tate  to 
the  south  FtorkJa  community.  He  was  recently 
presented  the  "Community  Star  Award"  from 
the  Family  Counseling  Services  of  Greater 
Maimi  for  his  dedication  arxJ  tireless  service  to 
the  counseling  center  and  the  community  at- 
large.  Mr.  Tate  is  truly  an  inspiration  of  tfiose 
of  us  wtw  t>elieve  that  volunteer  and  charitable 
actk>n  really  can  make  a  difference. 

Stanley  Tate  has  been  an  active  public 
servant  for  20  years.  He  has  served  as  mayor, 
vk:e  mayor,  and  councilman  in  the  town  of 
Bay  Harbor  Islands.  Mr.  Tate  has  also  served 
in  a  leadership  capacity  with  many  charitable 
organizations  and  corporate  foundations.  His 
pride  in  giving  t>ack  to  the  community  is  evi- 
dent in  everything  he  does. 

The  mission  of  Family  Counseling  Services 
Is  to  provkJe  social  and  psychokigical  services 
to  enharKe  the  lives  of  families,  individuals, 
arxJ  chiklren.  The  programs  deal  with  prot>- 
lems  of  chikJ  behavior,  marital  conflict  arKJ 
substance  abuse.  Also  addressed  are  financial 
arxJ  legal  difficulties,  teenage  pregnarKy, 
chronic  depression  and  AIDS/STD  counsellr>g 
and  prevention.  Stanley  Tate  was  recognized 
by  thie  Family  Counseling  Sen/ices  for  his  spe- 
cial contribution  to  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  honor  txith 
Stanley  G.  Tate  as  a  "Community  Star  and 
the  Family  Counseling  Services  for  their  serv- 
ice to  the  Greater  Miami  area.  Stanley  Tate  is 
an  outstanding  example  to  us  all,  as  husbarxj, 
father,  public  servant  and  volunteer.  I  also  en- 
courage the  Family  Counseling  Services  Cen- 
ter, under  the  leadership  of  President  Van 
Myers  and  Vice  Presidents  Carol  B.  Courshon 
arxJ  Doughlas  L  Oppenheimer  to  continue 
their  good  work. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE  FU- 
TURE OF  DEFENSE  LABORA- 
TORIES 


HON.  C  mOMAS  McMDlEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  which  woukJ 
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prohibit  tfie  Defense  Department  from  taking 
any  action  on  the  closing  or  consolidation  of 
defense  research  laboratories  until  tfie  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  the  Consolidation  arxJ 
Conversion  [CCC]  of  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  issues  its  report. 

Last  month,  the  Defense  Department  for- 
warded its  list  of  facilities  slated  for  closure  to 
the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commis- 
sion. Tacked  onto  this  list  were  the  consolida- 
tion proposals  for  the  Army  and  Navy's  re- 
search and  development  laboratories. 

By  implementing  these  proposals  through 
the  1991  base  closure  list,  the  DOD  is  effec- 
tively restructuring  the  entire  Federal  R&D 
system  wittiout  sufficient  oversight.  The  role  of 
the  laboratory  CCC  in  the  consolidation  proc- 
ess has  been  nullified,  and  there  is  not  even 
enough  time  to  provide  an  adequate  cost  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposals. 

Admittedly,  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  current  system  to  increase  its  efficierwy, 
cost-effectiveness,  arxf  to  retain  its  personnel. 
The  proposals  embodied  In  the  base  closure 
list  may  have  merit.  However,  we  will  never 
know  one  way  or  another  until  well  after  imple- 
mentation. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  consoli- 
dation proposals,  and  tfie  timeframe  of  the 
t)ase  closure  process  precludes  the  kind  of  irv 
depth  analysis  of  the  costs  and  t>enerits  tfiat 
such  a  major  restructuring  shoukj  require.  A 
recent  article  in  Weishington  Technology  high- 
lights the  future  role  of  the  DOD  R&D  system 
will  play  in  determining  priorities  in  the  use  of 
the  $75.6  billion  worth  of  Federal  R&D— a 
copy  of  this  artk:le  is  attached.  This  point  higtv 
lights  the  consequences  of  our  actions  on  this 
matter. 

In  summary,  I  am  not  opposed  to  t}ase  clo- 
sure. I  am  not  opposed  to  consolidating  the 
Federal  R&D  latwratories.  I  am  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  the  way  In  which  these  consoiklation 
proposals  are  being  pushed  through  wittiout 
sufficient  oversight,  and  I  oppose  putting  tfiese 
proposals  on  a  fast  track  which  circumvents 
the  polk:y  process.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  Is  aimed  at  addressing  this  point,  and 
forcing  DOD  to  follow  the  process  outlined  by 
Cor>gress  In  last  years  defense  auttx>rization 
bill. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  defense  latrara- 
tory  system  and  the  important  role  the  labora- 
tories play  in  our  natkinal  defense,  any  deci- 
sion to  close  defense  lat>s  should  not  be  made 
until  after  the  latxjratory  CCC  has  completed 
its  work,  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis  has 
t>een  completed,  and  Congress  has  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  evaluate  tt>e  needs  arxJ  future  of 
our  Federal  R&D  system.  Unfortunately,  this 
will  not  happen  witfwut  congressional  interven- 
tion in  tfie  current  process. 

[From  the  Washington  Technology,  May  2, 
1991] 
DOD  May  Be  Lead  Player  in  R&D:  Con- 
gress Wants  More  Efficiency  in  Setting 

Priorities 

(By  Lucy  Reilly) 

Congress  is  considering  plans  to  appoint 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  lead  player 
to  determine  priorites  In  the  fiscal  1992  R&D 
budget  of  S75.6  billion. 

Federal  research  dollars  are  "In  too  many 
places,"  said  William  Andahazy,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, speaking  at  the  recent  annual  budget 
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meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  "Right  now,  there 
seems  to  be  an  absence  of  a  national  frame- 
work." 

The  Defense  Department  accounts  for  more 
than  half— MO  billion— of  the  total  federal 
R&D  budget,  and  its  vast  resources  need  to 
be  tapped  into  the  nation's  pursuit  of  tech- 
nology competitiveness,  he  said. 

And  even  though  DoD  is  being  surpassed  by 
Industry  as  the  driving  force  in  broadening 
the  nation's  technological  base,  many  in  in- 
dustry and  government  perceive  it  as  the 
tiest  suited  among  federal  agencies  with 
science  and  technology  agencies  to  play  the 
lead  role  in  determining  appropriate  uses  of 
R&D  dollars. 

To  the  question  of  adverse  reactions 
among  federal  agencies  with  a  more  commer- 
cial bent.  Mat  Heyman.  spokesman  for  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology,  replied:  "Our 
assignment  is  clear.  We  work  with  and  for 
U.S.  industry  to  Improve  competitiveness. 
We  work  with  lots  of  people,  Including  the 
Department  of  Defense's  manufacturing 
technology  program." 

NIST's  broad  assignment  means  Its  re- 
searchers often  collaborate  with  their  coun- 
terparts In  the  Defense  Department,  he 
noted. 

"They're  one  of  our  major  customers  and 
we're  one  of  their  major  helpers."  Heyman 
said.  "If  Congress  designated  DoD  as  the  lead 
role  in  federal  R&D."  it  would  not  create 
friction  over  turf. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  professional  staffer  for 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  said 
the  civilian/military  division  "has  all  but 
disappeared." 

In  agreement.  Andahazy  pointed  to  the 
way  manufacturing  science  has  captured  the 
attention  of  Pentagon  officials.  A  stronger 
emphasis  should  t>e  placed  on  process  engi- 
neering and  science  to  help  Industry  toward 
shorter  production  cycles  and  improved  effi- 
ciency. Andahazy  said. 

Congress  also  has  twcome  increasingly  in- 
terested in  manufacturing  science  and  engi- 
neering sectors.  Smith  said. 

Congressional  leaders  have  been  meeting 
with  Industry  to  Insure  the  nation's  indus- 
trial base  does  not  collai»e  along  with  the 
declining  defense  budget.  Although  Presi- 
dent Bush's  1992  budget  proposes  an  overall 
real  growth  rate  In  R&D  of  about  10  percent. 
It  would  decrease  In  real  terms  by  tech- 
nology base  by  3  percent. 

Congress  wants  to  Implement  new  procure- 
ment procedures  to  shoil^n  the  cycle  time 
based  largely  on  recent  recommendations 
from  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science. 
Technology  and  Government. 

"We  are  going  down  a  new  path  as  we  take 
on  this  budget  challenge."  Andahazy  said." 

The  Senate's  Smith  noted  a  general  con- 
cern on  the  Hill  regarding  the  low  degree  of 
Pentagon  R&D  funding— less  than  2  per- 
cent— reserved  for  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. 

Moreover,  the  historical  separation  be- 
tween the  design  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses In  the  United  States  needs  to  t>e  ad- 
dressed. Smith  said. 

The  Japanese  design  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  a  major  emphasis  on  "lean  pro- 
duction," he  said.  U.S.  government  and  in- 
dustry follow  the  "Noah  principle,"  Smith 
said.  "We  need  to  stop  rewarding  people  for 
producing  rain  and  reward  people  for  build- 
ing arks." 
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FRUWJ.  GUAROVI 

lEW  JERSEY- 

3F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing ttie  Insurance  Subpart  F  Reform  and 
Improved  Foreign  i  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1991.  I  am  pteasad  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Congressman  Guy  ^Zander  Jagt,  is  joining  me 
in  introducing  this  important  legislation.  This 
legislation  is  inten^ied  to  improve  the  global 
competitiveness  Af  insurance  companies 
owned  by  U.S.  stjareholders  and  to  correct 
unintended  consejquences  stemming  from 
amerxJments  to  the!  subpart  F  provisions  made 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Uct  of  1986.  Sufficient  time 
has  rK>w  elapsed  to  evaluate  tt>e  impact  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of]  1986  on  various  groups  of 
taxpayers.  The  heaings  held  during  the  101st 
Congress  by  tf)e  ^ys  and  Means  Committee 
on  tfie  impact,  effectiveness  and  fairness  of 
the  1986  act  highlfahted  tfiat.  while  the  1986 
act  overall  has  acliieved  its  goals  of  rrwving 
toward  a  fairer,  sinip4er,  and  more  efficient  tax 
system  wt>ere  tax  consequences  do  rxjt  drive 
ecorvDmic  decisions,  some  corrections  to  the 
1986  act  are  necetsary.  We  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct  those  problems  tfiat  have  been 
identified.  [ 

Under  general  UJS.  income  tax  rules,  a  U.S. 
shareholder  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
is  not  taxabte  on  t|)e  earnings  of  such  a  cor- 
poration, until  suc^  earnir^gs  are  distributed 
back  to  the  Unite<J  States  as  a  dividend  or 
upon  llquklation.  The  purpose  of  subpart  F  is 
to  prevent  deferraj  of  U.S.  tax  through  ttie 
havens.  It  accomplishes 
)jecting  to  the  subpart  F 
nited  categories  of  income, 
fertain  categories  of  the  un- 
distributed foreigrvjource  income  of  U.S.  corv 
trolled  foreign  corporations  are  taxed  currently 
to  substantial  U.S.  eharehokJers,  whether  they 
be  irxjivkjuals  or  cofporations. 

Subpart  F  was  n^t  intended  to  prevent  U.S.- 
owned  enterprises  Ifrom  competing  effectively 
with  foreigrv-ownedj  companies  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. However,  U.S.-owr)ed  insurance  compa- 
nies subject  to  thk  present  subpart  F  rules 
which  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  particularly  are  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  For  Instance,  U.S.  insurers  cur- 
rently are  required  to  organize  separate  sub- 
sidiaries in  each  o(  the  12  member  states  of 
the  common  mark*  in  order  to  avoid  having 
their  underwriting  ir  come  treated  as  subpart  F 
tKome.  Their  for  sign  competitors  operate 
under  no  such  rest  ictions.  Thus,  a  Japanese- 
owned  Belgium  injiurarx:e  company  can  un- 
derwrite risks  in  neighboring  Frarx^,  without 
subjecting  its  Japanese  sfiarehokJers  to  cur- 
rent tax  on  its  undlstritxited  earnings.  In  con- 
trast, a  United  States-owned  Belgium  insur- 
ance comparry  wofkj  generate  subpart  F  in- 
come by  underwriting  French  risks.  To  avoid 
subpart  F  income,  the  United  States  share- 
holders wouhj  hav<^  to  incoprorate  a  separate 
French  subsidiary,  or  establish  a  separate 
branch  in  Frarwe,  dnd  forego  the  cost  savings 


unjustifed  use  of 
that  purpose  by  si 
rules  only  certain  lif 
Under  subpart  F, 
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and  operating  efficiencies  available  to  the  Jap- 
anese-owr>ed  Belgium  company.  In  particular, 
such  an  approach  would  increase  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  operate  in  each  of  these 
jurisdictions  over  wfiat  woukj  be  necessary  if 
it  was  possible  to  operate  through  a  single 
corporate  entity  throughout  Europe. 

Under  this  legislation,  three  changes  would 
tie  made  to  the  sutDpart  F  rules,  to  eliminate 
the  current  competitive  disadvantages.  First, 
for  controlled  foreign  corporations  that  are  cre- 
ated or  organized  urxjer  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
common  market  countries,  such  companies 
would  be  abte  to  insure  risks  throughout  the 
European  Community  without  regard  to  suti- 
part  F  consequences.  This  change  is  necesary 
to  reflect  the  reality  that,  beginning  in  1992, 
the  European  Community  of  Belgium,  Derv 
mart<,  France,  Greece,  the  Irish  Republic,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  The  Netheriands,  Portugal,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  indeed  operate  economically  as 
or>e  country.  To  prevent  atxises,  the  change 
woukJ  not  apply  to  any  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration insurance  company  incorporated  in  a 
common  market  country  unless  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
statutory  tax  rate  greater  than  90  percent  of 
the  maximum  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
incorporated  in  the  Irish  Republic  whwh  is  erv 
joying  the  tax  holiday  provisions  provkJir>g  a 
zero  tax  rate  would  not  qualify  even  though 
the  maximum  corporate  tax  rate  in  the  Irish 
Republk;  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  United 
States  maximum  corporate  income  tax  rate. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  exempt  from 
the  definition  of  passive  investment  income 
under  sut)part  F  the  dividends,  interest,  and 
gains  from  ttie  sales  of  stock  or  securities  by 
insurance  companies,  but  only  to  the  extent 
such  income  was  attributable  to  the  invest- 
ment of  unearned  premiums  arxj  reserves, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  earned  premiums 
from  insurance  contracts  with  respect  to  risks 
located  in  the  country  of  incorporation  or  in  a 
qualified  insurance  txanch.  This  change  is 
needed  t)ecause  investment  income  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  an  insurance  company's  business, 
arxJ  should  not  automatk:ally  t>e  classified  as 
subpart  F  irKome.  In  applying  this  rule,  the 
European  Community  would  be  treated  as  a 
single  country  as  a  result  of  the  first  change 
I  described.  This  rule  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  tax  haven  restrk:tion  as  tf>e  first  change. 

The  subpart  F  rules  on  passive  investmerrt 
income  were  designed  to  apply  to  interest, 
divkJends,  and  other  passive  income  tfiat 
couW  easily  be  routed  through  foreign  coun- 
tries to  maximize  U.S.  tax  benefits.  See  Staff 
of  Joint  Committee  on  Tauation,  General  Ex- 
planation of  ttie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
(Comm.  Print  1987),  at  966-67.  Unearned 
premiums  and  reserves,  and  tfie  earned  pre- 
miums needed  to  build  up  the  surplus  of  an  irv 
surance  company,  are  not  the  types  of  assets 
ttiat  are  inherently  nnanipulatable.  This  legisla- 
tion provkjes  that  earnings  on  such  assets 
woukj  not  automatically  be  subject  to  subpart 
F.  Under  the  bill,  ttie  investment  irKX)me  of  for- 
eign insurance  companies  would  not  be  treat- 
ed as  favorably  as  under  the  pre-Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  provisions.  An  insurance  compa- 
ny's investment  income  woukj  be  excluded 
from  passive  investment  income  only  if  ttie  in- 
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come  were  attributable  to  risks  located  in  the 
country  of  incorporation  or  a  qualified  insur- 
ance branch  of  the  insurance  company.  Rein- 
surance arrangements  would  be  classified 
based  on  the  situs  of  the  underlying  risk.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  directed  to 
issue  regulations  to  prevent  abuses. 

Third,  the  high  tax  exception  of  the  subpart 
F  rules  shoukJ  be  changed  to  allow  companies 
to  use  the  tax  accounting  rules  of  their  country 
of  incorporation  in  qualifying  for  the  exception. 
This  change  is  especially  necessary  for  insur- 
ance income,  because  most  foreign  countries 
tax  insurance  income  on  a  narrower  tax  t>ase 
than  does  the  United  States,  making  qualifica- 
tion for  the  high  tax  exceptwn  by  insurance 
companies  a  practical  impossitsility,  in  many 
cases.  As  in  ttie  case  of  the  other  two 
changes,  this  proposal  would  not  apply  to  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations  enjoying  tax  haven 
treatment.  Thus,  for  example,  neither  this 
change  nor  the  change  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  investment  irKome  would  apply  to  a 
controlled  foreign  insurance  company  incor- 
porated in  a  tax  haven  jurisdk^tion. 

The  above  changes  woukJ  provide  needed, 
if  somewhat  limited,  relief  to  U.S.-owned  insur- 
ance companies  that  are  currently  disadvan- 
taged In  relation  to  their  foreign  competitors. 
Attfiough  not  included  in  the  bill,  we  should 
also  conskJer  whether  all  insurance  compa- 
nies, ottier  than  those  incorporated  in  tax  ha- 
vens, should  be  allowed  to  underwrite  cross- 
txjrder  nonrelated  party  insurance  without  gen- 
erating sulDpart  F  income, 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation  and  to  work 
for  its  prompt  enactment. 


FAST-TRACK  PROCEDURES 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  "sense  of  the  House"  resolution 
ttiat  I  hope  will  contribute  in  a  positive  way  to 
the  debate  on  how  trade  agreements  will  be 
considered  under  House — and  Senate — rules 
in  future. 

As  you  know,  the  House  may  soon  take  up 
the  questk>n  of  extending  so-called  "fast-track" 
congressional  procedures  to  cover  conskjer- 
ation  of  trade  agreements  arrived  at  through 
negotiatk>ns  completed  by  the  President  be- 
fore June  1,  1993. 

That  extension  woukJ  allow  the  President  to 
carry  on  with  negotiations  both  for  free  trade 
zones  and  under  ttie  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
President  shoukj  strive  to  negotiate  effective 
measures  on  labor  standards  and  envirorv 
mental  protection  in  any  free-trade  agreement 
with  Mexkx) — and  with  the  obvkxjs  proviso 
ttiat,  under  fast  b^ack,  the  Congress  may  ulti- 
mately vote  down  any  trade  agreement  it  does 
not  believe  sen/es  our  national  interest. 

As  ranking  member  of  ttie  Rules  Committee, 
wh«h  shares  jurisdk:tion  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  over  fast-track  congres- 
sional procedures  for  trade  agreements,  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  concerns  ex- 
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pressed  by  Members  who  believe  that  those 
particular  fast-track  procedures  do  not  provide 
the  Congress  an  adequate  opportunity  to  sep- 
arately consider  the  impacts  of  trade  agree- 
ments on  environmental  and  latxjr  standards 
at  home  and  alxoad.  As  international  trade 
negotiations  tjecome  more  complex,  they  are 
nxjre  and  more  intruding  into  the  area  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement — or  lack  of 
enforcement — by  the  signatories  to  the  suljse- 
quent  agreements.  Indeed,  I  t>elieve  it  possible 
that  the  next  GATT  round  may  deal  strictly 
with  such  national  standards  as  they  affect 
workJ  trade — partrcularly  environnnental  protec- 
tion and  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  the  growing  connection  be- 
tween negotiations  on  trade  and  international 
labor  and  environmental  standards.  While  call- 
ing on  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  and 
other  executive  branch  offrcials  to  continue  to 
seek  to  b»ring  developing  countries  more  fully 
into  the  global  trading  system,  it  also  calls  on 
them  to  seek  those  nations'  increased  con- 
tribution to  protecting  the  environment  and  im- 
proving labor  standards.  At  the  same  time,  it 
calls  on  ttie  Committees  on  Rules  and  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  use  the  period  leading  up 
to  the  presently-scheduled  termination  of  fast- 
track  in  1993— given  the  adoption  of  he  2-year 
extension — to  look  into  ways  that  the  njles  of 
the  House  might  be  revised  to  provide  fast- 
track  consideration  to  international  environ- 
mental and  labor  standards  agreements, 
wfiether  those  are  arrived  at  through  trade  ne- 
gotiations or  in  separate  venues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly,  I  do  not  know  what 
final  form  such  revisions  might  take.  Still,  as 
trade  negotiations  extend  more  and  more  into 
national  regulatory  areas.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  look  at  new  ways  that  it  can 
avoid  micromanaging  Presidential  negotia- 
tions— or  endlessly  amending  international 
agreements  until  they  are  unrecognizat)le  to 
either  the  President  or  to  tf>e  foreign  nego- 
tiators— and  still  have  a  charwe  to  separately 
vote  on  international  agreements  that  affect 
environmental  and  labor  standards  around  the 
wortd. 

Be  devising  a  fast-track  for  intemational  en- 
vironmental and  labor  standards  agreements, 
pertiaps  the  Congress  can  help  make  the 
United  States  a  leader  not  just  in  expanding 
workl  trade — and  prosperity  and  democracy 
along  with  it — but  in  expanding  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  prevent  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  workers. 


LaSALLE  ACADEMY— a  BLUE 
RIBBON  SCHOOL 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
LaSalle  Academy  in  Provkjence,  Rl.  The  De- 
partment of  Educatk}n  has  chosen  LaSalle  as 
a  Blue  Ribbon  School,  one  of  the  schools  of 
excellence  of  the  Education  Departmenfs  Na- 
tk>nal  School  Recognition  Program. 
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LaSalle  Academy  is  a  Chrstian  Brothers 
School,  with  a  history  of  training  and  develop- 
ing young  minds  for  more  than  150  years.  As 
a  LaSalle  graduate  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Latxjr  Committee,  I 
couldn't  be  more  pleased  to  be  able  to  share 
in  this  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  LaSalle 
program. 

The  spirit  of  LaSalle  has  stayed  with  me 
throughout  my  postsecondary  education  arxj 
into  my  career  in  putDlic  servk:e.  The  lessons 
I  learned  at  LaSalle  went  far  b»eyond  ttie  class- 
room and  have  carried  far  into  my  life. 

It  was  at  LaSalle  that  I  developed  my  regard 
for  education  arx)  my  interest  in  put>lic  servce. 
Loyalty  to  country  and  community  has  long 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  LaSalle  graduate. 

The  LaSalle  cumculum  includes  the  Fresh- 
man Foundation  Program,  designed  to  help 
ninth  graders  make  the  crucial  transition  to 
high  school. 

Each  student  at  LaSalle  also  is  assigned  to 
a  gukJance  counselor  who  helps  the  student 
with  college  applrcations  and  financial  akj 
planning. 

The  faculty  at  LaSalle  includes  sisters, 
priests,  and  lay  teacfiers  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
their  subject  area.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
LaSalle's  faculty  members  are  not  just  around 
during  class  time.  Teachers  are  also  coaches, 
activity  leaders,  and  informal  counselors  and 
friends. 

The  academic  program  at  LaSalle  encour- 
ages students  and  more  than  90  percent  con- 
tinue their  education.  But  the  LaSalle  program 
couldn't  be  successful  with  just  the  classroom 
and  study  time  it  requires.  LaSalle  is  about 
people  and  activities  arxl  a  community  that 
fosters  learning  and  growth. 

This  award  is  a  tribute  to  all  those  involved 
with  LaSalle  Academy,  from  the  teachers  to 
the  students  to  the  alumni.  I  hope  tfiat  LaSalle 
can  serve  as  a  rrxxJel  for  schools  across  the 
country. 

I  applaud  LaSalle  Academy's  award  from 
the  Department  of  Education  and  look  fonward 
to  continuing  my  close  association  with  my 
alma  mater. 


m  HONOR  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV- 
EREND C.  BRINKLEY  MORTON 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  to  the 
Right  Reverend  C.  Brinkley  Morton;  J.D.,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  San 
Diego.  For  the  past  9  years,  he  has  been  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
San  Diego,  an  ecclesiastkal  jurisdctwn  span- 
ning three  soutfiem  Califomia  Counties.  I 
deeply  regret  that  declining  health  now  com- 
pels him  to  retire. 

Bishop  Morton  showed  great  leadership  po- 
tential at  an  earty  age.  But  while  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  deeply  religkxjs  person,  he  did 
not  become  a  man  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
until  later  on  in  life.  A  native  of  Meridian,  Ml, 
he  was  educated  in  the  piMic  school  system 
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of  Mississippi.  He  inteTupted  his  education  to 
sen/e  as  an  infantry  officer  during  the  Second 
Worid  War  and  eamed  the  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star  with  Oakleaf  Cluster,  and  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  while  fighting  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. 

Foltowing  his  release  from  active  duty,  Lieu- 
tenant Morton  entered  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  complete  his  studies  and  begin  a 
career  in  law.  Remari<ably,  while  a  law  stu- 
dent, he  was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative  Morton  re- 
ceived his  law  degree,  juris  doctor,  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  graduating  cum 
laude  in  1949.  He  then  opened  a  private  law 
pradKe  in  Senatobia  and  continued  to  sen/e 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1952.  Dur- 
ing his  legal  career,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Mississippi  bar,  the  Tennessee  bar,  the  U.S. 
distrk:t  court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  also 
authorized  artkdes  for  ttie  Mississipi  Law  Jour- 
nal and  the  Journal  of  Mississippi  History. 

In  1956,  Senator  Morton  made  a  decision 
tfiat  woukj  radically  change  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  others.  He  withdrew  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Senate  and  private  practk^e  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  received  his  master  of  divin- 
ity degree,  optime  merens,  from  the  University 
of  the  South  School  of  Theology  3  years  later. 

Upon  completwn  of  his  theologcal  studies. 
Reverend  Morton  served  Episcopal  cor>grega- 
tions  in  West  Point  and  Ocolana,  MS;  Mem- 
phis, TN;  arxj  Birmingham,  AL,  where  he  was 
dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Advent.  And 
wt>en  his  country  went  to  war  in  Korea,  he 
was  recalled  to  active  duty.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  served  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a 
chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Amiy. 

After  a  long  and  illustrious  career  in  sennce 
with  the  church  and  the  community.  Dean 
Morton  was  ordained  and  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  San  Diego  on 
September  29,  1982.  In  additran  to  his  mem- 
t>ership  in  civk:  organizatk)ns,  academic  soci- 
eties, and  veterans  groups.  Bishop  Morton 
now  acts  as  a  trustee  of  Beri<eley  Divinity 
School  at  Yale  University  and  president  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  for  ttie  17  dioceses  com- 
prising ttie  Province  of  the  Pacifk;.  Bishop 
Morton's  many  contributions  to  San  Diego  and 
our  country  are  reflected  in  his  incluskm  in 
"Who's  Who  in  Amerwa"  and  "Who's  Who  in 
the  World." 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  have  I  had  rt\e  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  an  American  of  such  remark- 
able stature  and  character.  Hero.  scfK>lar.  ju- 
rist, legislator,  autfxjr,  and  ecclesiastic  of  the 
highest  order,  Bisfx)p  Morton  retires  having 
lived  ttie  lives  of  many  men.  He  reminds  us  of 
our  capatMlities  and  inspires  us  to  pursue  our 
dreams. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  D.  WORDEN 


tinct 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
pleasure   to    congratulate    James    D. 
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Worden,  of  Provttence,  Rl,  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Congt  jssman  Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Leadership  Excellence  Award 
■>  Preparatory  School,  in  Provi- 


criteria. 
CourKtl 


Academic  and 
for  St  Dunstan's 
dence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  liresented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  St.  Dunstin's  Preparatory  School  who 
rnature   blerxj  of  academic 
involvement,    arxJ 


demonstrates 
achievement,    cdmmunity 
leadership  qualitit  is. 

James  D.  Wof  jen  has  certainly  met  these 
He  is  Vte  treasurer  for  the  Student 
He  has  also  participated  on  the  var- 
sity basketttall  arid  soccer  teams.  In  addition, 
James  has  wor1<fd  with  handicapped  children 
in  his  communityj 

I  commend  Jatnes  D.  Worden  for  his  out- 
starxjing  achievejnents  and  wish  him  tfie  best 
of  luck  in  all  his  f^ure  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  iJO  JOHN  SARSFIELD 


HON.  IHOMAS  J.  RIDGE 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUS  S 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesc  ay.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mi.  Speaker,  recently,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population  of  the 
Committee  on  Pbst  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
on  which  I  serve  las  the  ranking  minority  merrv 
ber,  hekj  a  hearf>g  to  review  the  activities  of 
the  Christopher  fcolumbus  Quirx^ntenary  Ju- 
bilee Commission.  This  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1984  to  prepare  and  coordinate  a 
comprehensive  irogram  for  commemorating 
the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' maiden  voy^e  to  the  "New  Worid." 

Today,  I  wouM)  like  to  speak  on  a  matter 
separate  from  thf  Commission,  txjt  related  to 
the  Columbus  q^iincentennial.  John  Sarsfield. 
a  western  Pennsylvania  native,  was  dedicated 
to  bulking  an  authentic  duplicate  of  one  of 
Columbus'  shipt,  ttie  Nina.  Unfortunately. 
John's  life  ended  prematurely  at  the  age  of  43 
on  July  11,  199),  before  his  dream  of  com- 
pleting ttw  replies  I  Nina  was  realized. 

In  view  of  Jofin's  efforts  and  unique  con- 
tributk>n  to  our  uikJerstanding  of  American  her- 
itage, and  the  comirtg  Columbus 
quirx:entenary,  I  woukj  like  to  sutxnit  the  fol- 
k>wing  article  wtk:h  appeared  in  the  Novenv 
ber  5,  1990,  issie  of  the  ISDA  Unk>ne.  It  was 
written  t>y  John's  mother  arxj  beautifully  re- 
lates his  personal  story  and  commitment  to 
txiM  an  authenti ;  replica  of  the  Nina. 
A  Mother's  Du  ry  of  Her  Son's  Tribute  to 
Chris  topher  Columbus 


I  frown 


t3 


On  October  12, 
sooth  anniversary 
lea.  We  have 
in  the  past  yean  i 
Introduce  you 
visualized  the 
Ing  an  authenti: 
bus'  ships— The 
cation  to  the 
lx>at    building 
Sarsfleld  to  the 

When  their 
were  completed 
Glgl  decided  to 
continued  to 
ment  as  an  air 
for  at  least  fou' 
took  advantage 


1992,  we  will  celebrate  the 

of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 

tremendously  In  research 

and  the  quincentennlal  will 

the  dreams  of  a  man  who 

e4citement  and  depth  of  bulld- 

dupUcate  of  one  of  Colum- 

^ina.  His  many  years  of  dedi- 

rssearch  of  the  16th  century 

Tiethods    led    John    Patrick 

:on8truction  of  the  Nina. 

years  in  the  Peace  Corps 

in  1974.  John  and  his  wife 

remain  in  Brazil  where  John 

for  the  Brazilian  Govern- 

Lnd  water  pollution  engineer 

more  years.  John  and  Gigl 

during  this  time  to  travel  to 


tiro 


wcrk 
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the  interior  and  also  to  visit  the  many  small 
coastal  villages  in  Rio,  Bahla.  and  Recife 
where  they  received  their  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing in  language  and  culture.  He  realized  then 
that  some  type  of  sailing  vessel  (that  he 
could  afford)  was  needed  to  further  explore 
the  accessible  waters  of  this  vast  country. 

There  was  so  much  to  experience  in  Brazil, 
so  much  to  see  and  to  learn;  above  all  he 
wanted  to  absorb,  enjoy  and  taste  the  good- 
ness of  this  corner  of  God's  earth. 

In  the  back  yard  of  his  home  in  Rio.  he 
started  to  build  a  Polynesian  catamaran. 
During  one  of  my  visits  to  Rio.  I  was  able  to 
see  this  latent  talent  at  work.  It  was  a  labor 
of  love,  the  catamaran  was  constructed  with 
the  greatest  precision  and  perfection  down  to 
the  smallest  detail.  I  watched  an  object  of 
beauty  and  symmetrical  design  take  shape 
before  my  eyes.  Later,  on  a  return  visit  to 
Brazil.  John's  father  and  I  had  the  thrill  of 
sailing  with  our  son  John  and  his  four-year 
old  son  Colin  Patrick  on  the  catamaran.  We 
stopped  at  many  of  the  small  islands  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  in  the  beautiful  tropical  at- 
mosphere of  palm  trees  and  white  sand 
beaches. 

Fishing  vessels  were  a  necessity  in  these 
areas  and  the  people  of  Bahia  were  eager  to 
explain  to  John  their  age-old  methods  of 
building  boats  and  of  the  availability  of  so 
many  diverse  and  abundant  species  of  trees 
in  the  Jungle  forests  of  Brazil.  John  lived 
with  the  Bahians  to  learn  their  trades  and 
become  familiar  with  the  craftsmanship  In 
their  use  of  traditional  building  tools. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  States.  John  was 
eager  and  anxious  to  return  to  Brazil  to  con- 
tinue his  research  and  perhaps  some  day 
build  a  large  ship  of  his  own  design.  He  was 
able  to  do  this  through  a  grant  from  "Part- 
ners in  Progress"  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue and  further  his  research  in  this  area. 

In  1988  John  was  recognized  as  a  Maritime 
Historian  and  a  Ship  Reconstructionlst  for 
his  research  into  methodologies  of  ship  con- 
struction of  16th  century  vessels  and  it  was 
in  1988  that  he  accepted  a  commission  to 
build  an  authentic  replica  of  the  Nina  for  the 
500th  anniversary  in  1992.  the  Columbus 
Quincentennlal. 

The  John  Sarsfield  Nina  is  a  replica  of  a 
generic  late  15th  Century  Iberian  Caravel 
and  is  being  built  not  in  Spain  or  the  United 
States,  but  in  Valenca.  Bahia.  Brazil.  John 
selected  Valenca  as  the  construction  site  for 
the  Nina  because  of  the  shipbuilding  methods 
still  in  use,  that  is,  Mediterranean  molding, 
and  the  traditional  tools  and  construction 
methods  available.  In  addition,  the  forests  in 
Valenca  are  a  source  of  the  size  and  quality 
of  timber  necessary  to  build  large  wooden 
ships.  When  completed,  the  John  Sarsfield 
Nina  is  expected  to  be  the  most  authentic 
replica  Columbus  E^  Ship  ever  built. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  construction,  John 
spent  many  long  and  tedious  hours  selecting 
trees  of  certain  shapes  and  types  in  the  jun- 
gle forests  of  Bahia.  The  80-foot  logs  had  to 
be  pulled  by  teams  of  oxen  from  the  forest  to 
the  main  road.  The  trucks  were  not  too  reli- 
able and  often  broke  down  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  huge  logs  to  the  l>anks  of  the 
Rio  Uno. 

To  date,  the  hull  of  the  Nina  is  completed, 
also  the  planking,  and  work  has  l>egun  on  the 
decking  and  with  the  progress  presently 
being  made,  launching  of  the  ship  is  sched- 
uled at  Velenca  for  January.  1991.  John's 
wife  Gigl  and  son  Colin  will  be  present  for 
this  big  event.  The  sWp  will  either  be  com- 
pleted in  Bahia.  Brazil  or  it  will  t>e  taken  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  completion  under  the 
direction  of  Morgan  Sanger. 
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John  was  cut  off  from  life  at  the  age  of  43 
on  July  11,  1990  and  his  dream  of  completing 
the  replica  Nina  was  ended.  On  that  fateful 
morning  of  his  life,  strong  and  healthy, 
bouyant  in  hope  and  with  every  earthly  pros- 
pect brightening  before  him,  all  hopes  and 
dreams  of  completing  and  sailing  his  beloved 
Nina  were  immediately  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
a  wise  but  mysterious  Providence — he  was 
killed  instantly— he  was  killed  instantly— a 
victim  of  a  hit-and-run  accident  in  Brazil. 
All  who  encountered  John  in  life  (and  he 
traveled  widely)  remember  him  for  his  warm, 
receptive  nature,  a  nature  Iwrn  of  a  renais- 
sance spirit,  a  man  of  discovery,  a  man  with 
a  zest  for  life  and  a  desire  to  experience  it  to 
its  fullest. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  13 


HON.  FORTNEY  PEH  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  begin 
placing  into  the  Congressioial  Record  a 
second  set  of  dozen  case  studies  on  foreign 
companies  which  fiave  sold  nuclear  weapons 
technology  to  developing  countries. 

These  case  studies  have  been  compiled  by 
Cameron  Binkley  of  the  Emerging  Nuclear 
Suppliers  arxj  nonproliferation  project  at  the 
Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies. 
They  are  a  clear  derrionstration  of  how  West- 
em  companies  have  helped  advance  the  nu- 
clear weapons  programs  of  Iraq,  Pakistan, 
India,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  other  countries. 

We  need  to  put  an  end  to  this  nuclear 
wheeling  and  dealing  or  else  face  a  world  in 
which  terrorist  nations  threaten  us  with  the  ulti- 
mate weapon.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  put  import  sanctions  on  foreign 
firms  which  sell  nuclear  items  without  the 
proper  safeguards.  This  legislation  has  t^een 
endorsed  by  leading  experts  in  the  non- 
proliferation  field,  including  Gary  Milhollin,  di- 
rector of  the  Wisconsin  project  on  nuclear 
arms  control.  His  letter  on  the  bill  follows  part 
1 3  of  my  series  on  proliferation  profiteers. 
Twelve  Foreign  Firms  Reportedly  En- 
gaged IN  International  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons-Related Trade  ' 

FIRM  l:  BELGONUCLEAIRE  SA  (BELGIUM) 

The  Belgian  firm  Belgonucleaire  SA  is  a 
leader  in  plutonium  waste  treatment  and 
technology,  including  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  Plutonium  fuels  for  advanced  nuclear 
reactors.  Belgonucleaire  offers  its  products 
as  well  as  nuclear  engineering  and  consult- 
ing services  on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  1967,  it 
was  implicated  in  a  major  corruption  scan- 
dal involving  several  German  firms,  most 
importantly  Nukem  GmbH  and  its  subsidiary 
Transnuklear  GmbH,  who  for  years  Illegally 
transferred  or  disposed  of  toxic  radioactive 
waste  through  fraudulent  contracts  with  the 
Nuclear  Research  Center  at  Mol,  Belgium. 
The  Mol  center  held  a  50  percent  share  in 
Belgonucleaire.  which  together  with  Nukem 
and  Transnuklear  held  all  shares  in  the  Bel- 
gian firm  Transnuble  NV.  Transnubel  is  the 


'These  abetracu  were  complied  by  Cameron 
Binkley  from  articles  held  In  the  Emerging  Nuclear 
Suppliers  &  Nonproliferation  Project  database.  Tbe 
validity  of  Information  contained  within  an  abstract 
is  based  solely  upon  the  oii^nal  sources. 
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Belgian  enterprise  responsible  for  the  trans- 
port of  radioactive  materials.  Because  of  the 
scandal  between  Transnuklear  and  Mol, 
which  revolved  around  deliberate 
mislabeling  of  nuclear  waste  containers, 
Germany's         Der  Spiegel  accused 

Belgonucleaire  of  participation  In  the  clan- 
destine transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  mate- 
rials onto  the  International  black  market, 
perhaps  even  to  Pakistan  or  Libya.  Although 
such  claims  have  not  been  verified, 
Belgonucleaire  had  on  numerous  past  occa- 
sions solicited  orders  from  Pakistan,  Libya, 
Egypt,  Taiwan,  and  Korea — all  states  of  pro- 
liferation concern. 

Historically,  Belgonucleaire  has  provided  a 
considerable  degree  of  technical  assistance 
to  both  Libya  and  Pakistan.  Belgonucleaire 
has  also  provided  training  services  for  em- 
ployees of  Pakistan's  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(PAEA)  that  involved  individuals  known  to 
have  been  associated  with  Pakistan's  nuclear 
weapons  program.  The  president  of  the 
PAEA,  Munir  Khan,  once  recognized 
Belgonucleaire  for  its  services  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  small  nuclear  "pilot  facility," 
built  during  the  seventies,  which  gave  Paki- 
stan the  "capability  to  produce  the  nec- 
essary Plutonium  for  a  bomb." 

Sources:  ■Brussels  Domestic  Service."  1/17/88; 
"Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists."  4/89.  pp.  21-27 
by  Dan  Charles:  •Nuclear  News  Buyers  Guide."  STO. 
p.  4:  "Le  Solr."  1/19/88.  p.  4  by  Ouy  Duplal;  'Der 
Spiegel."  1/18/88.  pp.  18-30.  9/17/88.  pp.  22-26.  9/30/89. 
pp.  59-61;  "Le  Vlf/L  "Express"  (Brussels).  ifZiiVl.  pp. 
10-19  by  Michael  B.  Baltbasart;  -Nucleonlces  Week." 
2/18«8,  pp.  1,  »-9  by  Mark  Hlbbs  tc  Ann  MacLachlan. 

Wisconsin  Project 
ON  Nuclear  Arms  Control, 
Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1991. 
Hon.  FoRTNEY  H.  (Pete)  Stark, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear    Congressman    Stark:    Thank    you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  1,  enclos- 
ing H.R.  830,  your  bill  to  Impose  sanctions  on 
foreign   companies  that  contribute   to   the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  congratulate  you  for  this  effort  and  sup- 
port It  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  Irre- 
sponsible companies  have  been  willing  to 
make  a  quick  profit  at  the  expense  of  world 
security.  As  your  bill  accurately  assumes, 
these  companies  must  be  convinced  that 
they  will  lose  more  by  making  dangerous  ex- 
ports than  they  will  gain.  And  to  do  the  con- 
vincing, sanctions  are  necessary. 

I  will  remain  available  to  provide  whatever 
support  I  can  to  your  effort  to  get  the  legis- 
lation passed.  I  have  attached  some  notes  on 
the  bill's  language,  and  one  suggestion  that 
you  may  consider  Incorporating. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gary  Milholun. 


HOW  CHANGE  AFFECTS 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
article  by  Bob  Walker  ttiat  was  published  in 
"Carolina  Issues"  by  the  John  Locke  Founda- 
tion last  nrwnlti. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The    Four    Revolutions— How    Political. 

Economic,  Cultural,  and  Technological 

Change  Will  Affect  Government 
(By  Robert  Walker) 

This  is  the  most  exciting  time  In  history 
to  be  alive.  Mankind's  view  of  the  world  we 
occupy  is  changing.  Humans  see  themselves 
in  ways  far  different  from  in  the  past.  Our 
perspective  on  the  future  is  truly  universal. 

With  massive  change  comes  challenges  and 
confusion.  Many  people  who  are  witnessing 
the  turmoil  around  them  become  fearful  and 
resentful.  They  see  changes  as  transforming 
their  lives,  not  always  for  the  better.  Very 
often,  their  role  in  changing  times  Is  not  as 
an  agent  of  change,  but  as  a  victim.  Some- 
thing on  which  they  count  gets  transformed 
in  ways  they  see  as  adverse — a  job  loss,  a  cut 
in  pay,  a  lost  promotion,  a  massive  health 
care  bill.  etc.  Most  people  have  little  inter- 
est in  or  knowledge  of  the  larger  context  of 
the  changes  they  see. 

Yet  political  mandates  arise  from  under- 
standing the  nature  of  change,  breaking  free 
from  politics  of  the  status  quo  In  order  to  ex- 
ploit that  change,  and  providing  meaningful 
explanations  of  the  change  so  that  large 
numbers  of  people  begin  to  feel  confident 
about  the  future.  Thus  far,  no  political  party 
or  movement  in  the  United  States  has 
stepped  forward  to  claim  that  mandate  at 
the  close  of  the  20th  century. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  end  of  the  20th  Century 
parallels  in  some  Important  ways  the  close 
of  the  18th  Century.  By  the  late  1700s.  poli- 
tics was  being  transformed  by  the  rise  of  de- 
mocracies to  replace  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  Economics  was  being  transformed  as 
human  beings  went  from  feudal  to  national 
economies  and  from  agrarian  to  Industrial 
livelihoods.  Technology  drove  much  of  the 
economic  change,  and  cultural  life  reflected 
the  transition  as  people  moved  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities. 

Today  we  see  four  great  revolutions  taking 
place  simultaneously  and  influencing  one  an- 
other. These  four  revolutions  are  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  technological.  In 
each  of  the  four,  the  changes  taking  place 
are  so  enormous  that  the  shape  of  history  is 
being  remolded.  But  even  more  signlflcant  Is 
the  fact  that  the  revolutions  are  Interactive, 
with  each  feeding  off  the  others.  The  Impli- 
cations of  everything  changing  at  once  are 
Immense,  but  must  be  at  least  acknowl- 
edged, in  any  movement  that  seeks  to  domi- 
nate thinking  In  the  next  century. 

Without  much  effort,  one  can  convince 
even  casual  observers  that  a  political  revolu- 
tion is  sweeping  the  globe.  The  demise  of 
state  socialism  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  loss 
of  the  Soviet  empire  and  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy in  Eastern  Eui-ope.  the  strengthening 
role  of  terrorism  and  dictatorship  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  move  away  from  centralized 
power  in  many  Third  World  countries,  and 
even  the  alwrtive  attempt  to  democratize 
China,  are  all  signs  of  a  political  world 
changing  in  dramatic  ways.  Most  American 
people  are  quite  aware  of  the  sigmlflcance  of 
this  political  revolution. 

The  economic  revolution  Is  harder  for  most 
Americans  to  see  and  understand.  Two  major 
shifts  are  underway.  We  are  moving  from  an 
Industrial  economy  to  some  kind  of  post-in- 
dustrial economy.  While  the  precise  nature 
of  the  post-Industrial  order  Is  yet  unknown. 
It  is  clear  that  Intellectual  acumen  and  in- 
formation will  play  a  heavy  role  In  its  devel- 
opment. The  globalization  of  the  economy 
means  that  competition  in  the  future  will  be 
ever  more  intense,  coming  not  only  from  the 
guy  down  the  street  or  in  the  next  town  or  in 
the  next  state,  but  from  every  nation.  Qual- 
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Ity  and  efficiency  will  l>e  absolute  require- 
ments in  such  a  marketplace  and  it  is  those 
requirements  that  are  transforming  the  way 
American  Industry  works  today.  Clearly,  the 
only  way  most  businesses  will  remain  com- 
petitive in  that  kind  of  environment  will  be 
to  use  more  Innovative  technologies.  It  is 
also  clear  that  chauvinism  and  protection- 
ism as  national  policies  are  fraught  with 
danger  as  the  twin  revolutions  of  global  and 
informational  economic  structures  grow. 

The  cultural  revolution  is  In  large  part  a 
response  to  the  other  changes  we  see  about 
us.  And  the  concept  of  a  cultural  revolution 
encompasses  a  wide  range  of  such  responses. 
There  is  a  rise  in  religious  fundamentalism, 
in  part  because  people  are  seeking  moral  im- 
peratives in  a  sea  of  change.  Fundamentalist 
churches  have  grown  In  popularity  in  the 
United  States  as  mainline  churches,  with 
their  retreat  to  moral  relativism,  have  de- 
clined. In  times  of  massive  change,  people 
seem  to  want  to  build  upon  a  foundation  of 
absolutes,  rather  than  on  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  Religious  fundamentalism  Is 
also  obvious  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
most  notably  the  Middle  East. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cultural  revolution 
Is  the  rise  of  the  environmental  ethic.  World- 
wide, environmentalism  transcends  the  po- 
litical movement  and  to  becoming  a  part  of 
everyday  life.  The  ability  to  view  ourselves 
from  outer  space  and  recognize  the  fragility 
of  the  spaceship  we  occupy  has  created  a 
basic  need  In  people  to  be  a  part  of  protect- 
ing the  environment  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  technological  revolution  is  on  one 
hand  obvious,  but  on  the  other  so  diverse  as 
to  be  invisible.  The  ability  to  watch  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  in  real  time  on  television 
came  about  gradually  enough  that  it  seemed 
normal,  but  In  fact  Is  a  major  leap  from  the 
era  of  Vietnam  war  coverage.  Computers  are 
well  beyond  l>eing  scientific  tools  and  today 
are  essential  elements  in  everything  from 
management  to  medicine  to  education.  And 
we  have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
their  potential  in  fields  such  as  communica- 
tions and  rolxjtics.  The  electronics  world 
changes  so  fast  that  every  product  brought 
to  the  consumer  electronics  marketplace  Is 
absolete  18  months  after  Its  Introduction. 

Just  as  we  are  able  to  span  the  glot>e  in 
fractions  of  seconds  with  our  communica- 
tions tools,  we  are  able  to  transport  our- 
selves anywhere  on  the  E^arth  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  And  in  a  few  short  years,  that  time 
will  fall  to  minutes.  E>en  today,  the  space 
shuttle  carries  astronauts  around  the  world 
in  90  minutes.  Biotechnology  promises  new 
solutions  to  health  care  and  even  new  ways 
of  dealing  with  problems  created  by  man- 
kind, such  as  oil  spills.  As  our  research  tools 
become  more  powerful,  we  can  only  specu- 
late what  new  discoveries  lie  ahead  that 
have  the  potential  of  totally  transforming 
the  way  humans  live  and  work. 

The  most  Important  fact  about  these  four 
revolutions  is  that  they  interact  in  ways 
that  make  the  magnitude  of  change  even 
greater.  No  one  of  the  revolutions  is  exclu- 
sive. Each  gains  strength  from  the  others. 

The  rise  of  democracy  in  Extern  Europe 
was  partially  influenced  by  the  communica- 
tions revolution  that  brought  the  outside 
world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Watching  life 
In  the  Western  world  on  CNN  made  even  the 
communist  policymakers  of  Extern  Europe 
dissatisfied  with  their  progress  and  raised 
questions  in  their  minds  about  the  vitality 
of  their  own  system.  Reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union  arose  from  an  Inability  to  compete 
economically  and  a  need,  therefore,  to  de- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

need  for  new  educational  skills  in  a  person's 
life,  the  schools  and  their  programs  are  read- 
ily accessible. 

Urban  decline  is  a  prime  example  of  the  old 
ways  of  doing  things  being  inadequate  for 
revolutionary  times.  The  cities  have  lost 
their  tax  base  as  their  quality  of  life  has  de- 
clined. The  only  way  to  restore  the  cities  is 
to  restore  the  quality  of  life  within  them— to 
reduce  crime,  provide  productive  jobs,  assure 
quality  education,  and  keep  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment.  Those  goals  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  ones  being  pursued  now,  but 
the  solutions  offered  now  tend  to  be  central- 
ized in  their  thinking  and  economically  de- 
structive in  their  application.  What  cities 
say  they  need  is  more  welfare  support,  more 
dollars  for  bureaucracy,  and  increased  urban 
renewal.  None  of  these  things,  even  fully 
funded,  will  promote  urban  survival.  The 
only  way  to  do  the  job  is  to  refocus  the  cities 
and  see  them  not  as  centralized,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  small  communities.  The  commu- 
nities (neighborhoods)  within  the  urban  core 
must  be  given  autonomy  to  deal  with  their 
own  problems.  Crime  will  decrease  when 
neighborhoods  ban  together  to  stop  it.  Busi- 
ness and  jobs  will  increase  if  neighborhoods 
are  not  forced  to  wait  on  city  managers  be- 
fore going  ahead  with  homegrown  projects. 
Again,  such  a  solution  will  be  antithetical  to 
the  establishment,  because  their  political 
power  base  is  dependent  on  centralized  con- 
trol, but  it  is  another  example  of  why  a  po- 
litical movement  which  is  going  to  dominate 
the  revolution  must  be  prepared  to  take  on 
the  status  quo. 

The  fact  is  that  the  political  opportunities 
inherent  in  grabbing  hold  of  the  four  revolu- 
tions are  enormous.  The  economic  revolution 
means  there  are  unlimited  horizons  for 
growth.  The  cultural  revolution  means  that 
there  is  a  yearning  for  values  that  reform 
leadership  can  provide.  The  technological 
revolution  means  that  we  can  build  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  anything  we  can  dream.  The 
political  revolution  means  that  someone  or 
some  movement  will  seize  the  opportunity 
and  reshape  the  future.  Advocates  of  free 
markets,  limited  government,  low  taxes,  and 
deregulation  are  ideally  positioned  to  do  just 
that.  The  only  question  is:  do  we  have  the 
guts  to  do  It? 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  JEFFREY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  ArxJrew  Jeffrey,  of  Pawtucket, 
Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  ttie  Congressman 
RonaM  K.  Machtley  Academk:  and  Leadership 
Excellence  Award  for  William  E.  Tolman  Serv 
iof  High  School  in  Pawtucket,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  the  William  E.  Tolman  School  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  Wend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Andrew  Jeffrey  has  certainly  met  this  cri- 
teria. He  has  been  selected  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Honor  Society,  National  Honor  Society, 
arxj  as  a  Presidential  scholar.  In  addition  he  is 
vice  president  of  the  senior  class,  and 
cocaptain  of  the  cross  country  team.  He  also 
participated  on  the  indoor  and  outdoor  track 
teams. 


I  comnf>end  Andrew  Jeffrey  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 


TRANSITION  TO  A  MARKET 
ECONOMY  IN  HUNGARY 


HON.  STINY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  rrronth  the 
National  Endowment  for  DenxKracy  spon- 
sored an  intemational  symposium  entitled, 
"The  Unfinished  Revolution."  Leaders  from 
emerging  democracies  all  across  the  glotse 
gathered  here  in  Washington  to  discuss  and 
compare  the  goals  they  cherished  and  the  dif- 
ficulties they  faced. 

Among  the  participants  was  Mr.  Gabor 
Demszky,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Budapest  in 
Hungary.  Mr.  Demszky,  a  founder  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  Free  Democrats,  has  been  involved  in 
the  struggle  for  civil  and  human  rights  in  Hun- 
gary all  his  adult  life.  In  1980  he  founded  the 
AB  Indeperxlent  Publishing  House,  which,  in 
spite  of  police  raids,  arrest,  and  court  orders, 
published  several  hundred  books  and  periodi- 
cals over  the  next  several  years.  He  was  also 
editor,  together  with  his  wife,  or  the  samizdat 
paper  Hirmondo.  In  1989  he  was  elected  to 
the  11 -member  Executive  Board  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  Free  Democrats,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1990  was  elected  Member  of  Pariiament  in 
Hungary's  first  free  elections  in  over  40  years. 

Mr.  Demszky  impressively  described  the 
challenge  facing  Hungary  as  it  struggles  to 
make  the  transition  from  a  Communist  system 
to  a  market  economy.  The  challenge  for  Hun- 
gary, as  for  the  other  East-Central  European 
countries,  is  multifaceted:  In  addition  to  estab- 
lishing denrxx:ratic  social  and  politk:al  condi- 
tions, they  have  to  reconstruct  a  market,  teach 
their  people  to  venture  into  txisiness,  and  cre- 
ate the  legal,  economic,  infrastructural  and 
other  frameworks  in  which  such  a  trans- 
formation can  lake  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Demszky's 
remarks,  submitted  here  in  their  entirety.  The 
nx>re  we  leam  at>out  the  hopes  and  difficulties 
our  friends  in  emerging  democracies  share, 
the  rrwre  we  will  be  able  to  help  them  reach 
their  goals. 

Hopes  and  Difficulties— Building  a 
Market  in  Hungary 

(By  Mr.  Gabor  Demszky,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Budapest) 

In  1948,  when  the  Communists  wrested  po- 
litical power  for  themselves  through  elec- 
tions whose  fraudulence  was  barely  con- 
cealed, activists  gathered  in  the  streets  in 
celebration  and  sang,  "By  tomorrow  we'll 
turn  the  whole  world  around."  But  through 
the  forced  abolition  of  market  conditions, 
the  almost  complete  nationalization  of  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  the  economic  volunteer- 
ism  they  called  economic  planning,  the  lead- 
ership succeeded  only  in  "turning"  the  com- 
munist countries,  Hungary  included,  into 
economic  chaos. 

Let  us  at  least  mention  a  few  points  that 
illustrate  the  consequences  the  last  four  or 
more  decades  of  communism  have  wrought. 
Last  year  the  Hungarian  government  owed 
S21  billion.  This  is  almost  double  the  per  cap- 
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Ita  debt  of  Poland,  and  almost  four  times 
that  of  Czechoslovakia.  We  are  left  with  a 
country  where  the  ratio  of  agricultural 
workers  is.  on  average,  about  five  times  that 
of  Western  Europe,  and  where  the  per  capita 
GNP  is  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  wake  of  the  communist  regime, 
Hungary  is  a  country  where  state  ownership 
Is  roughly  90  percent,  where  the  economy  is 
dominated  by  monopolies,  where  there  is  no 
accumulated  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  pop- 
ulation because  everything  was  taken  away 
from  the  people  through  nationalization  and 
subsequent  government  measures,  where  for 
the  past  forty  years  a  conscious  attempt  was 
made  to  abolish  the  traditional  Hungarian 
middle  class. 

It  is  true  that  over  the  last  two  decades 
the  regime's  brutality  decreased  signifi- 
cantly, but  the  popular  anti-lntellectualism 
of  the  communist  structure  endured  to  the 
end. 

I  had  to  mention  all  these  sad  and  perhaps 
horrifying  facts  so  that  you  can  appreciate 
the  circumstances  under  which  Hungary 
must  try  to  bridge  the  gap  to  become  com- 
petitive with  Europe  and  the  world  market. 
Why  does  western  capital  come  to  Hungary 
in  particular? 

Our  situation  is  much  more  difficult  than 
it  was  for  Spain,  for  example,  when  that 
country  moved  from  a  dictatorship  to  a 
democratic  environment.  A  market  economy 
had  prevailed  continuously  in  Spain,  even  if 
there  were  certain  diversionary  mecha- 
nisms— as  there  are  in  all  dictatorships.  But 
we  Eastern  Europeans,  in  addition  to  having 
to  establish  democratic  conditions,  must 
also  reconstruct  a  market,  teach  our  people 
to  venture  into  business,  and  create  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  infrastructural  and  other 
frameworks  in  which  this  can  take  place.  In 
my  opinion,  Hungary  is  the  best  placed  coun- 
try in  this  regard  within  the  entire  East  Eu- 
ropean sector. 

To  this  end,  two  decades  of  reformed  com- 
munism were  an  extremely  useful  "pre- 
requisite" through  which  the  population 
could  become  acquainted  with  certain  mar- 
ket elements  and  could  experiment  with 
some  limited  enterprises.  Over  the  past  year, 
50  percent  of  all  Western  investment  in  East- 
ern Europe  was  placed  in  Hungary— the 
smallest  country  in  the  region.  This  prob- 
ably happened  because  the  investors  Judged 
that,  while  investing  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
still  an  adventure  comparable  to  the  travels 
of  Christopher  Columbus  or  Marco  Polo,  it 
was  least  risky  in  Hungary,  where  the  reac- 
tions of  the  natives  were  more  predictable 
than  elsewhere. 

Besides  grave  concerns,  I  can  also  relate 
some  encouraging  results.  For  example,  last 
year  it  so  happened  that  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment companies  got  a  foothold  in  the  world 
market.  Hungary  succeeded  in  acquiring 
trade  assets  worth  almost  one  billion  dollars, 
which  Is  almost  without  precedent  in  Hun- 
garian history. 

It  is  also  an  unqualified  success  that  as 
many  Joint  ventures  were  established  in  the 
second  half  of  last  year  as  had  been  in  exist- 
ence until  that  time.  Since  Hungary  guaran- 
tees the  free  use  of  profits,  the  investors  do 
not  take  on  too  much  of  a  risk.  I  must  tell 
you  that  of  the  newly  formed  Joint  ventures, 
a  significant  percentage  come  into  existence 
with  minimal  capital  investment  and  are  in 
the  service  sector. 

Growing  numbers  of  companies  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Budapest  stock  exchange 
since  its  historic  opening  last  summer.  In 
the  same  way.  It  is  a  crucial  and  unquestion- 
ably positive  sign  that  the  world's  leading 
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companies  are  positioning  themselves  in 
Hungary  one  by  one.  General  Electric  led  the 
ranks  by  acquiring  a  majority  interst  In  one 
of  Hungary's  most  renowned  firms, 
Tungsram,  followed  by  General  Motors  with 
an  Opel  automobile  factory  and  an  assembly 
shop  now  under  construction,  and,  after  ex- 
tended negotiations,  Suzuki,  which  is  build- 
ing a  factory  in  Hungary. 

Hungary  is  making  an  extreme  effort  to 
eliminate  the  backward  condition  of  its  in- 
frastructure. Based  on  an  agreement  won  by 
international  tender,  Siemens  and  Ericson 
will  build  one  million  telephone  lines  within 
three  to  four  years.  Negotiations  are  also 
under  way  with  Italian  and  Austrian  firms 
for  the  construction  of  highways.  We  are 
continuing  to  develop  the  possibility  of 
hooking  into  the  Western  European  elec- 
trical system. 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  working 
capital  invested  in  Hungary  comes  to  Buda- 
pest. As  the  city's  Mayor,  I  welcome  this 
gladly.  There  is  enormous  potential  present 
in  Budapest,  and  given  the  city's  situation 
and  past— viewed  from  both  directions— it  is 
the  gateway  to  the  East  and  West  respec- 
tively. 

The  direction  of  the  city  is  liberal;  twenty- 
one  of  the  twenty-two  district  mayors  are 
liberal  politicians  in  favor  and  supportive  of 
free  enterprise.  We  wish  to  open  free  passage 
for  foreign  investment;  In  fact,  we  are  count- 
ing on  it. 

History  has  repeatedly  proven  that  emerg- 
ing from  dictatorship  galvanizes  and  ener- 
gizes people.  And  the  bonds  of  oppression 
have  been  thrown  off  not  only  in  Hungary 
but  also  in  our  neighbors  Poland  and  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic,  who  for 
us  are  extremely  Important  commercially, 
historically,  and  psychologically.  We  dearly 
wish  that  an  ordered  existence  develop  in  our 
remaining  neighbor  countries.  We  are  espe- 
cially rooting  for  the  completion  of  the  frus- 
trated revolution  in  Romania,  since  two  and 
a  half  million  Hungarians  live  there  and  it  is 
not  Immaterial  to  us  whether  the  country 
chooses  democracy  or  dictatorship. 

The  resolution  of  conditions  within  the  So- 
viet Union  is  also  very  important,  since  all 
one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  map  to  under- 
stand what  it  means  for  a  small  nation  of  ten 
million  when  circumstances  are  unstable 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  hundred-million 
strong  neighbor.  Some  research  institutions 
are  predicting  that  with  the  introduction  of 
a  Soviet  international  passport  the  world 
must  be  prepared  for  six  to  eight  million  ref- 
ugees, and  we  know  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  these  individuals,  deprived  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  their  own  country,  will  only  be 
able  to  reach  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Hungary,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Re- 
public, and  Poland. 

We  Hungarians  are  clear  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  1.100  years  we  have  spent  in  the 
Carpathian  basin,  our  situation  has  seldom 
been  as  difficult  as  it  seems  these  days,  now, 
when  the  country  has  regained  its  independ- 
ence and  political  sovereignty;  when  we  have 
no  Irrevocable  hostilities  with  our  neighbors, 
only  conflicts  to  be  solved;  when  our  inter- 
ests are  the  same  as  those  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  of  our  Czech,  Slovak,  and 
Polish  neighbors— to  Join  the  merging  Euro- 
pean Community  as  soon  and  as  completely 
as  possible. 

We  were  stubborn  about  rejecting  com- 
munism over  the  past  several  decades,  some- 
times through  revolution,  other  times 
through  reform.  Today,  we  have  succeeded  in 
rejecting  communism,  but  our  stubbornness 
remains.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  Just  as  com- 
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mltted  to  rebuilding  all  that  four  decades  of 
communism  have  destroyed. 

In  the  last  several  very  difficult  years  we 
have  proven  to  Western  bankers  that  Hun- 
gswians  are  prompt  in  repaying  their  loans. 
Now  we  would  like  to  prove  to  Investors  that 
we  are  trustworthy  partners,  and  prove  to 
Europe  that  if  the  Hungarians  were  capable 
of  creating  a  revolution  in  1956  when  that 
was  necessary,  they  are  capable  of  negotiat- 
ing a  mutually  beneficial  business  deal  in 
1991  because  today  this  is  necessary.  And  1 
hope  that  from  now  on  this  kind  of  practical 
persistence  will  be  the  only  thing  we'll  ever 
need. 


INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT  INVEST- 
MENT ZONE  ACT  OF  1991— AT- 
TRACTING NEW  BUSINESS  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  NATIVE 
AMERICANS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Indian  Development 
Investment  Zone  Act  of  1991,  legislation  to 
provide  economic  opportunities  for  Native 
Americans  who  are  suffering  from  a  critical 
shortage  of  jobs  in  tfieir  communities. 

Many  Indian  reservations  are  being  deci- 
mated by  a  combination  of  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  reaching  well  over  50  percent  and 
equally  troubling  poverty  rates.  There  are  peo- 
ple willing  to  work,  but  cannot,  simply  because 
no  jobs  are  available  in  or  near  their  commu- 
nities. Many  people  are  forced  to  leave  their 
fwmes  to  look  for  work  in  meti-opolitan  areas. 
I  believe  that  the  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced will  help  to  turn  things  around  for  our 
native  Americans  by  fostering  new  business 
development  on  Indian  resen^ations.  Challeng- 
ing and  profitable  new  employment  in  dis- 
tressed Indian  communities  should  help  to  re- 
vive a  reservation's  local  economy  arxJ  pro- 
vide tribal  members  with  an  opportunity  to 
work  near  their  homes. 

My  t)ill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  designate  development  zones  in  impov- 
erished Indian  comrrxjnities.  Once  develop- 
ment zones  are  designated,  the  employment- 
related  tax  incentives  found  in  my  bill  are  de- 
signed to  attract  new  businesses  and  to  retain 
old  ones  located  within  the  designated  devel- 
opn>ent  areas.  The  incentives  include: 

First.  An  employment  tax  credit  of  10  per- 
cent for  increased  spending  on  qualifying 
wages. 

Second.  An  investment  tax  credit  of  1 0  per- 
cent for  certain  depreciable  real  property  used 
in  a  trade  or  business  within  a  development 
investment  zone. 

Third.  Credit  for  wages  paid  to  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  woricing  in  develop- 
ment zones. 

These  targeted  incentives  for  areas  of  high- 
est unemployment  and  poverty  will  stimulate 
the  kind  of  economic  growth  so  desperately 
needed  to  improve  tfie  quality  of  life  for  native 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosporv 
soring   the    Indian   Development    Investment 
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iLNNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
CITY  CLUB  OF   CLEVE- 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueday,  May  14.1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horxK  the  Wo(ren's  City  Club  of  Cleveland 
VMhich  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary. 

The  WoHDen'l  City  Club  of  Cleveland  found- 
ed in  1916,  is  rioWing  its  "Crown  Jewel  Affair" 
on  Friday  May  h7,  1991  at  its  new  home,  the 
University  Club  in  Cleveland,  OH. 

The  affair  will  horxx  75  gems — Cleveland 
women  leaders — ak>ng  with  past  presidents, 
and  Margaret  irelarvj  recipients  all  of  wfx>m 
have  contribund  to  ttw  club  and  the  Greater 
Cleveland  comiujnity. 

The  Women"  i  City  Club  remains  one  of  our 
country's  leadirg  civk:  organizations.  I  ask  that 
a  short  accout^  of  tfmt  history  be  placed  in 
the  Record: 

History:  Woiten  of  Action  Since  1916. 

In  1916,  Woiien'8  City  Club  of  Cleveland 
was  organized  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
broad  acquaintance  among  women,  providing 
a  central  meeting  place,  maintaining  an 
ojwn  forum  fcr  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
civic  and  publ  c  interest,  and  promoting  the 
City  of  Clevela  ad 
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From  the  beginning,  many  Women's  City 
Club  members  were  business  and  professional 
women  and  civic  leaders.  The  Club  has  al- 
ways provided  a  central  location  for  women 
to  share  ideas  and  contribute  to  community 
betterment. 

Programming  at  Women's  City  Club  in  its 
first  decade  consistently  reflected  women's 
concerns  and  growing  political  awareness. 
During  that  period.  WCC  committee  work  re- 
sulted In  air  pollution  reforms,  passage  of 
legislation  assisting  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  System,  a  nutrition  program 
for  inner-city  school  children,  the  creation 
of  a  Women's  Bureau  for  the  Cleveland  Po- 
lice, and  sponsorship  of  a  lecture  by  Nikolai 
Sokoloff  which  simulated  community  sup- 
port of  a  Cleveland  orchestra. 

Women's  City  Club  also  piloted  a  program 
of  enrichment  classes  for  children  that 
proved  so  successful  the  Cleveland  School 
system  adopted  it  as  its  Major  Work  Pro- 
gram. 

During  the  thirties.  Club  members  contin- 
ued to  expand  their  knowledge,  hosting 
science  lectures  and  a  speech  by  Amelia  Ear- 
hart. 

During  World  War  U.  Women's  City  Club 
brought  women  and  the  war  effort  together 
with  studies  on  home  defense,  a  volunteer  ef- 
fort at  the  Cleveland  Chronic  Hospital,  and 
assistance  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  medical  needs  of 
our  community  led  the  Club  to  endorse  medi- 
cal diagnostic  clinics  and  bills  promoting 
child  welfare. 

The  Cleveland  Women's  City  Club  Founda- 
tion was  established  In  1948  for  the  purpose 
of  sponsoring  educational  programs  and  pro- 
viding a  public  forum  for  the  presentation  of 
civic  and  cultural  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  general  public. 

In  1952,  Women's  City  Club  financed  and 
produced  public  information  television  pro- 
grams about  health,  nutrition  and  employ- 
ment. The  Club  also  initiated  annual  student 
nurse  recruitment  programs  and  courses  for 
nursing  home  operators.  Other  projects  of 
the  fifties  brought  about  narcotics  legisla- 
tion on  the  state  level,  local  Iwnd  Issues  for 
freeway  construction,  a  convention  hall,  and 
expansion  of  the  Cleveland  airport. 

Programs  launched  in  the  sixties  included 
receptions  for  members  of  Cleveland's  diplo- 
matic corps,  the  presentation  of  national  au- 
thors through  Meet  the  Author  series,  the  In- 
troduction of  Cleveland  Arts  Prize  Awards 
and  the  publication  of  a  community  calendar 
as  a  clearing-house  for  civic  and  cultural 
events. 

With  the  advent  of  the  seventies.  Women's 
City  Club  initiated  a  series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  for  business  and  professional 
women.  Also,  women  of  national  and  inter- 
national stature  were  recognized  as  Women 
of  Achievement.  In  1975.  Women's  City  Club 
launched  our  city's  participation  in  the 
International  Women's  Year  activities. 

In  1976,  the  Club  dedicated  Cleveland  Herit- 
age Park  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  providing  Clevelanders  with  a  recre- 
ation area  and  museum  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Cleveland  Heritage  Park  n  was  estab- 
lished in  1981  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
Women's  City  Club  of  Cleveland  continues 
to  welcome  women  into  the  mainstream  of 
making  good  things  happen  in  Cleveland. 
Our  business,  civic,  cultural  and  informa- 
tional programs  are  well  known  and  our  var- 
ious awards  salute  local  and  national  lead- 
ers. 

Women's  City  Club  is  an  important  part  of 
the  revitalized  Cleveland  community. 


May  14,  1991 


AMERICA  INVADED 


HON.  BOB  STOMP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ovenwhelming 
majority  of  businesses  in  this  country  are 
small  businesses.  They  are  the  backbone  of 
our  economy,  and  are  exemplary  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  American  initiative  and 
ingenuity.  Nine  out  of  ten  businesses  in  the 
United  States  employ  fewer  ttnan  20  people, 
arxj  each  of  these  small  businesses  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  communities. 

One  such  small  business  is  Block-Lite,  of 
Flagstaff,  AZ,  located  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District.  Block-Lite,  which  is  owned  by 
Wally  Smith,  manufactures  concrete  masonry 
blocks.  It  is  a  successful,  family-owned  com- 
pany and  Wally  is  an  active,  concerned  mem- 
ber of  not  only  Flagstaff,  but  his  industry.  He 
has  been  approached  by  large  foreign  compa- 
nies, with  lucrative  offers  to  txjy  his  business, 
but  Wally  does  not  want  to  sell  if  it  means  that 
profits  will  be  going  out  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  Wally's  experience,  he  arxl  a 
California  colleague  are  organizing  a  coalition 
of  100  percent  American-owned  and  operated 
businesses  do  address  the  issue  of  foreign- 
owned  companies  and  to  become  a  vok;e  in 
shaping  national  policy  on  this  matter.  My 
friend,  former  Arizona  Gov.  Jack  Williams, 
brought  Wally  Smith's  Block-Lite  deciswn  to 
the  attention  of  newsman,  Paul  Harvey.  Mr. 
Han/ey  highlighted  Wally  Smith,  his  business, 
arxJ  his  concerns  in  his  April  24,  1991,  broad- 
cast. The  transcript  from  that  broadcast  fol- 
lows, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

America  Invaded 

Wally  Smith  is  as  American  as  his  name. 

His  father  was  an  all-American   football 

player;  his  picture  was  on  the  Wheaties  box. 

His  younger  brother  was  World  Champion 

rodeo  cowboy. 

Wally.  a  two-year  military  veteran,  now  a 
businessman  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  is  active 
In  that  city's  Business  Alliance. 

He  has  always  preached  and  practiced 
"doing  the  right  thing"  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Mr.  Smith  owns  a  manufacturing  company 
in  Flagstaff  which  makes  7.000  blocks  a  day 
for  construction  projects  in  the  area.  It's  not 
a  "big"  business.  It's  been  in  the  family  for 
30  years.  With  his  wife  alongside  they  work 
12-hour  days  and  keep  15  to  20  people  em- 
ployed most  of  the  year. 

Three  years  ago  an  investor  from  Great 
Britain  offered  to  buy  the  company;  the 
Smiths  refused  to  sell. 

"It  would  have  been  financially  smart,"  he 
says,  "but  it  wouldn't  have  been  right  to  let 
an  impersonal  foreign  corporation  take  the 
profits  'out  of  town'." 

The  Smiths  believe  that  the  economic  in- 
vasion of  our  country  is  as  insidious  and  po- 
tentially devasUting  as  the  military  kind. 

And  the  foreign  companies  are  not  required 
to  play  by  our  rules. 

Example:  If  Mr.  Smith  meets  with  com- 
petitors to  discuss  the  future  of  the  block  in- 
dustry, they  must  be  extremely  careful;  they 
can  go  to  Jail  If  they  mention  pricing  poli- 
cies. 

Foreign-owned  companies  can  own  a  vari- 
ety of  businesses  in  the  United  States — in- 
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eluding  companies  like  BLOCK-UTE— can 
hold  business  meetings  offshore  where  they 
discuss  with  Impunity  such  critical  subjects 
as  pricing  and  takeover  strategies  and  any- 
thing else.  They  are  not  subject  to  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

And  thus  aggressive  foreign  companies 
have  taken  over  American-owned  family 
businesses  under  real  or  Implied  threat  to 
drive  them  to  banliruptcy  if  they  refuse  to 
sell. 

The  Smiths  intend  to  fight  them  off.  They 
are  investing  $250,000  in  new  equipment 
which  will  double  their  capacity.  They've 
seen  to  it  that  the  equipment  they  have  or- 
dered is  made  In  Vancouver,  Washington  by 
American  workers  in  an  American-owned 
factory. 

Some  of  the  Smiths'  competitors  are  less 
discriminating.  They  may  buy  foreign  ma- 
chinery for  the  same  purpose  at  a  lesser 
price. 

So  the  Smiths  of  Flagstaff  are  being  penal- 
ized for  their  patriotism. 

On  a  related  subject.  Lee  lacocca  wrote 
what  he  thought  was  a  personal  letter  to 
President  Bush  pleading  for  a  31%  ceiling  on 
foreign  car  imports.  He  said  if  the  Japanese 
share  goes  to  40%  Chrysler  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

His  response  came  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  said.  "No." 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALPOLE  TOWN 
FOREST 


HON.  BARNEY  FTIANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaicer,  on  Sunday,  May 

5  I  anended  an  event  which  was  both  historic 

and  enjoyatjte.  It  was  the  75th  anniversary  of 

the  Walpole  Town  Forest,  one  of  the  first  town 

forests   ever   established   in   Massachusetts, 

and  one  at  which  then  Massachusetts  Lt.  Gov. 

CaMn  Cooltdge  presided. 

This  was  a  chance  for  the  current  residents 
of  the  town  to  pay  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
those  wfx)  75  years  ago  understood  that  some 
action  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  vital 
open  space  in  an  area  that  was  to  grow.  It 
was  also  a  time  for  the  residents  of  the  town 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  diligence 
with  which  ttiey  have  tended  to  the  forest  over 
these  years.  Mr.  Speaker  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  example  of  how  citizens 
working  togettier,  txjth  through  their  govern- 
ment and  in  volunteer  capacities,  can  act  un- 
selfishly to  improve  the  quality  of  everyone's 
life.  My  congratulations  go  to  the  Town  Forest 
Committee— >Joe  Moraski,  Jeff  Mattson,  and 
Tom  Connolly.  Credit  also  goes  to  their  advis- 
ers—Chris Galasso— who  won  the  Volunteer 
Award  at  the  comnr)enx>ration  for  his  excellent 
work.  Nancy  Jarvis,  Bob  Moody.  Jeff  Rice,  C. 
Byranf,  and  Stephen  Sullivan. 

At  the  event,  presided  over  by  State  Rep- 
resentative FrarKis  Woodward,  essays  were 
read  by  students  wfx>  had  won  essay  con- 
tests. My  congratulations,  Mr.  Speaker,  go  to 
the  winners  of  the  essay  contest— Hilary 
Quann  of  the  elementary  school;  and  Emily 
CopelaixJ  of  the  mkldle  school.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  ttiese  winning  essays  be  printed 
here  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  which  infused 
the  town  of  Walpole  on  this  happy  occaskm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Walpole  Town  Forest  Essay  Contest 

(By  Hilary  Quann.  first  place,  grade  3. 

Boyden  Elementary  School) 

The  town  forest  is  very  important  to  Wal- 
pole. At  night,  if  the  town  forest  is  behind 
your  house  or  close  to  you  (which  mine  Is), 
you  can  hear  peepers  peeping  in  the  dark  and 
owls  hooting.  If  you  go  for  an  early  morning 
walk  in  the  forest,  around  7:30  or  8:00.  every- 
thing still  has  dew  on  It.  The  town  forest  has 
some  historical  sites  in  it.  just  as  Boston  has 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  site. 

The  Walpole  Town  Forest  is  a  place  for 
life.  In  the  winter  the  branches  hang  low  in 
the  snow.  In  the  spring  the  forest  is  bursting 
with  color.  In  the  summer  the  forest  always 
has  a  refreshing  breeze  streaming  through  it. 
In  the  fall  the  forest  Is  dancing  with  colors. 
The  town  forest  Is  full  of  color,  life  and  his- 
torical sites. 

Walpole  Town  Forest  Essay  Contest 

(By  Emily  Copeland.  First  Place.  Grade  8. 
Bird  Middle  School) 

Seldom  does  a  smile  leave  your  lips  when 
you  are  in  the  forest.  Towering  trees  give 
you  a  sense  of  protection.  Spread  like  arms, 
their  sheltering  boughs  filter  the  outside 
world.  A  feeling  of  time  unchanged  seeps 
into  your  awareness.  In  the  woods,  the  winds 
blow,  and  the  trees  sway.  There  is  a  stillness 
that  the  outside  world  cannot  penetrate. 
Peace  spreads  from  the  observance  of  living 
things.  The  outside  world  is  forgotten.  It  is 
the  atmosphere  a  mind  needs,  to  relax  and 
become  supple,  like  a  young  tree. 

In  our  travel  through  life,  experiences  that 
form  us.  should  be  learned  from,  and  make 
us  stronger  so  we  can  capture  happiness.  If 
you  feel  unhappy,  tour  the  forest,  or  find  an 
instant  to  enjoy  nature.  It  will  lift  your  spir- 
its and  nature  will  enlighten  and  awe  you. 

Forests  are  a  way  to  appreciate  nature.  We 
are  terminal,  but  by  creating  pockets  of  life 
like  the  Town  Forest,  we  will  live  forever. 
This  lesson  is  one  that  everyone  should  be 
taught. 

The  Walpole  Town  Forest  should  be  re- 
spected as  a  useful,  ecological  system,  and  be 
protected  from  those  who  cannot  appreciate 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  fast  diminishing  examples 
of  unhindered,  natural  life. 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGE 
HANNAN  AND  LUELLA  KEMBLE 
OF  THE  PATERSON  AREA  ZONTA 
CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  greatest 
pride  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
two  outstanding  ladies  from  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  New  Jersey.  Both  these 
women  have  spent  their  professional  lives 
wori<ing  to  educate  chikjren  and  adults,  provid- 
ing them  with  the  skills  to  allow  them  to  carry 
fonward  with  rreher  more  productive  lives.  For 
their  work  in  their  professions  and  for  their 
dedk:ated  community  service  with  the 
Paterson  Area  Zonta  Club,  they  are  being 
honored  in  a  special  testimonial  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  May  21  at  the  Paris  Inn  in  Wayne, 
NJ. 

The  Zonta  Club  is  a  dedrcated  professional 
arxj  business  women's  club  whose  chapters 
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are  active  in  tlieir  communities  helping  a  wide 
range  of  needy  groups  and  individuals  making 
their  lives  a  little  easier,  and  a  little  better.  The 
Paterson  area  chapter  has  cfiose  to  recognize 
two  very  deserving  members  in  Marge  Han- 
nan  and  Luella  Kemble. 

Mrs.  Hannan  was  educated  at  William 
Paterson  College  receiving  a  degree  in  ele- 
mentary education  with  a  minor  in  library 
science  in  1969.  She  went  on  to  attain  a  mas- 
ters degree  in  radio  and  television  in  1972. 
This  was  tmly  a  remarttatDle  achievement  as 
Marge  dkJ  not  begin  college  until  after  the  birth 
of  her  fifth  chikJ  and  then  attended  night 
school  to  receive  her  degree. 

She  cun-ently  hoWs  certifkation  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  an  educational  media 
specialist  and  as  a  professional  librarian. 
Marge  put  her  educatkin  to  good  use  worthing 
in  the  Einstein  Public  Library,  and  sen/ing  as 
the  founding  librarian  of  both  the  Wanaque 
PuWk;  Library  and  the  Lakeskle  Middle  School 
in  Pompton  Lakes.  She  was  also  lilxarian  at 
the  Pompton  Lakes  High  School  for  19  years. 
In  1976,  Marge  received  special  recognition 
from  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  her  developn>ent  of  a  media  kit  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pompton  Mutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Hannan  has  also  made 
time  in  her  active  career  and  busy  family  life 
for  community  servk:e  working  as  a  volunteer 
at  Chilton  Menfx>rial  Hospital  logging  over 
2,000  hours  of  service.  As  a  member  and  ad- 
visor of  the  Zonta  Club,  Marge  has  wori<ed  to 
maintain  not  only  the  traditional  activities  of 
the  group  such  as  parties  tor  the  k>cal  day 
care  centers,  assisting  in  various  sdiool  func- 
tkMis  and  akjing  with  adult  sclxx>l  registration, 
sfie  has  worked  to  extend  their  involvement  by 
sending  volunteers  into  several  day  care  cen- 
ters to  assist  teachers  in  the  care  of  and  plan- 
ning activities  for  the  children.  Several  other 
projects  reached  out  to  the  sk:k  and  eWerty 
making  their  days  a  little  brighter.  A  particu- 
larty  ambitious  project  for  tfie  club  has  been 
the  adoption  of  a  child  through  the  Save  A 
ChiW  Foundatkjn. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  second  honoree  has  also 
devoted  many  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  her  community.  Mrs.  Luella  Crowley  Kemble 
is  a  life-long  resident  of  New  Jersey,  who  after 
finishing  high  school  In  Butler,  graduated  from 
Trenton  State  College  v«th  a  B.S.  In  second- 
ary education  and  a  minor  in  elementary  edu- 
cation and  was  the  only  nonphyscal  education 
major  to  receive  a  varsity  letter  for  sports  in 
the  college. 

Luella  went  on  to  receive  an  M.S.  in  admin- 
istratkjn,  supervision  and  curriculum  devetop- 
ment  from  Columbia  University  in  1947  and 
was  granted  a  professional  diploma  in  student 
and  personnel  servrces  at  ColumtJta  in  1957. 
She  began  her  teaching  career  at  Hewitt 
School  where  her  mother,  Elsie  Doty  Crowley, 
had  taught  25  years  before.  In  1957  she  was 
called  to  Anthony  Wayne  Junkx  High  School 
and  from  there  transferred  to  Wayne  Valley 
High  School  wfiere  she  remained  in  the  gukl- 
ar)ce  department  until  her  retirement  this  year. 
In  1987  Mrs.  Kemble  was  chosen  "Passak: 
County  Counselor  of  the  Year  and  nominated 
for  "State  Counsetor  of  the  Year." 

She  has  (jevoted  1 5  years  as  advisor  to  the 
Zonta  Club  in  Wayne  Valley  High  School.  This 
highly  esteen'ied  club  for  high  school  students 
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has,  under  her  direction,  expanded  from  10 
young  women  n  1976  to  62  young  women 
and  men  in  19  31.  Their  club  program  com- 
prises care  of  I  ie  needy  and  senior  citizens; 
Thanksgiving  biskets;  arxj  visits  to  orphans' 
homes.  The  clib  also  actively  supported  the 
student-membe(  wtw  was  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  ttie  Peo  jle  to  People  Student  Ambas- 
sador Program.  That  student  visited  five  coun- 
tnes  overseas  and  has  been  invited  to  speak 
to  school  audiences,  the  Zonta  International 
Adult  Clubs,  anj  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
a  Zonta  District  Regional  Conference. 

Also  during  Mrs.  Kemble's  tenure  as  club 
advisor,  money  was  raised  and  donated  to  the 
Amelia  Earharl  Scholarship  Fund;  students 
participated  in  ptood  drives;  acted  as  ushers 
arxl  aides  at  evening  performances  held  at  the 
high  school;  and  greeted  parents  during  Edu- 
cation Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  it  is  citizens  such  as  this  and 
groups  like  tha  Zonta  Club  which  are  truly 
wtiat  publk:  palicipation  and  community  irv 
volvement  are  all  atwut.  I  am  sure  the  family 
of  Marge  Hannen,  her  husband  Joe  and  five 
chikjren:  Josepji,  Kathleen  Craig,  Frank,  Mat- 
thew and  Eileen  Melia  and  four  grandchlkjren: 
Khyle,  Joe,  Linisey  and  Katie,  and  the  family 
of  Luella  KemUe.  her  husband  Sgt.  James 
Kemble  of  the  west  Mllford  Police  Force  and 
her  two  sons,  James  and  Raymorxl  and  one 
grandchild  Rayinond  Jr.,  all  join  in  their  pride 
and  admiration  lor  these  two  unique  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  me  often  forget  or  fail  to  notice 
the  many  selfl€BS  arxJ  kind  works  ttiat  people 
like  Marge  an^  Luella  do  everyday  with  no 
other  ttx)ught  l^n  to  help  others  arxJ  enrich 
the  lives  of  tffjse  around  ttiem.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hav#  this  opportunity  to  point  ttiese 
two  Irxjividuals 
efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  1947  to  1973.  He  also  founded  the 
American  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Flor- 
ida. Additionally,  he  sen/es  as  a  member  of 
the  goveming  boards  of  many  community  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  Mr. 
Shepard  Broad  for  his  many  fine  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  south  Florida. 


out  and  applaud  them  for  their 


NOVA  U  NIVERSITY  HONORS 
SI-  EPARD  BROAD 


HON.  itEANA  ROSIEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-L  [HTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunda",  south  Florida's  Nova  Univer- 
sity will  be  hok  ing  its  15tti  annual  commence- 
ment ceremony  of  the  Shiepard  Broad  Law 
Center  for  th<  1991  graduating  class.  This 
year  will  be  a  !  pedal  one  because,  in  addition 
to  having  as  tti  eir  commencement  speaker  ttie 
chief  justKe  qf  the  Fkxida  Supreme  Court, 
The  HonoratJiei  Leander  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  they  will 
also  be  bestowing  the  horwrary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  on  Mr.  Shepard  Broad,  the  school's 
namesake. 

Shepard  Broad  has  been  a  k>ng  time  sup- 
porter of  tsk>va  University  wtK>  has  unselfishly 
donated  both  Inancialty  and  with  his  personal 
time.  Shepard  Broad  is  one  of  South  FkMida's 
pioneers  in  Vf\^  fiekjs  of  law,  business,  and  fi- 
nance. Mr.  Btiiad  moved  to  Fk>oda  in  1940 
and  soon  after*  established  ttie  prestigious  law 
firm  of  Broad  4  Cassel. 

Shepard  Brc  ad  is  an  active  community  lead- 
er and  phrianttropist.  He  is  founder  of  the  city 
of  Bay  Harbor  Islands,  FL,  which  is  in  my  corv 
gressional  dist  ict,  arxJ  he  served  as  its  mayor 
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duce  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  every  day,  and  we  all  know  the 
effect  ttiat  will  have  on  our  national  security  as 
it  relates  to  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situation  in  this  country  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government  set  an  example 
for  energy  efficiency,  and  I  hope  we  will  not 
delay  In  making  that  a  reality. 


ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  released  a  study 
of  energy  effk;iency  in  tfie  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  documents  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  energy  by  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  great  opportunity  we  have  to  set  an  exam- 
ple the  rest  of  the  country  can  follow  and  to 
save  the  taxpayers  literally  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  Government's  energy  bills. 

The  OTA  found  that  energy  inefficiency  by 
the  Government  is  not  inevitable.  Since  the 
mid-1970's,  the  Government  has  worked  to 
improve  its  energy  effk;ierx;y,  although  the 
level  has  varied,  and  the  effort  has  saved 
neariy  $7  billion  worth  of  energy — far  more 
than  the  S2.5  billion  invested  in  energy  corv 
servation  measures. 

But  the  study  also  found  that  we  are  not 
doing  enough,  and  still  more  savings  are  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  tfie  OTA  says  the  Government 
couW  cut  S3.5  billion  from  the  S8.7  billion  it 
spends  on  direct  energy  purcfiases.  But  bar- 
riers are  blocking  the  path  to  energy  savings. 
The  failure  of  Federal  agencies  to  fully  employ 
energy  efficient  measures  results  from  the  fact 
ttiat  saving  energy  is  a  low  priority. 

Indeed,  it  took  the  start  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  for  Presklent  Bush  to  renew  an  Executive 
order  first  signed  t)y  President  Carter,  but  al- 
lowed to  lapse  by  President  Reagan,  requiring 
Federal  agencies  to  reduce  their  energy  con- 
sumption. 

The  capital  needed  to  make  even  short-term 
investHDents  is  also  scarce,  again  reflecting 
energy  efficiency's  low  priority. 

I  have  proposed  a  remedy  for  this  situation 
in  H.R.  776,  the  National  Energy  Efficiency 
Act,  which  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  from  whk:h 
Federal  agencies  can  get  the  capital  to  make 
energy  conservation  improvements.  Congress 
wouki  provide  a  small  amount  of  seed  rrwney, 
and  ttie  fund  wouW  be  replenished  by  tfie 
Federal  agencies  from  savings  on  their  energy 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  firxJ  ways  to  reduce  our  budget  deficit,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  ignore  a  very  pairv 
less,  Inexpensive  way  to  save  as  much  as 
$3.5  billion.  I  think  the  taxpayers  desen/e  ttiat 
kind  of  treatment.  It  seems  incredibly  hypo- 
critrcal,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tfie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ask  the  rest  of  ttie  country  to  become 
more  energy  efficient  and  not  take  ttie  lead 
role.  No  other  entity  in  this  country  gobbles 
nrxjre  energy  than  the  Federal  Govemment. 

By  taking  ttie  steps  recommended  by  the 
OTA,  we  will  not  only  set  an  example  for  the 
private  sector  to  follow,  but  we  will  greatly  re- 


EASTERN'S  RETIREES  DESERVE 
BETTER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion editorial  from  May  13,  1991,  concerning 
the  possible  termination  of  health  arxj  life  in- 
surance benefits  to  the  14,000  retirees  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Many  of  Eastern's  retirees  have  preexisting 
conditions  that  prevent  them  from  getting  new 
insurance  coverage.  Just  think  how  you  woukj 
feel,  if  you  and  your  family  faced  the  termi- 
nation of  your  benefits. 

With  a  court  hearing  on  the  issue  scheduled 
for  Monday,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the 
court  know  how  you  feel  about  this  proposal. 

The  Eastern  retirees  do,  in  fact,  deserve 
better: 

Eastern's  Retirees  Deiserve  Better 

Whenever  it  appears  the  sad  saga  of  East- 
ern Airlines  is  finally  drawing  to  a  close, 
some  twist  develops  to  make  the  story  even 
sadder  and  longer.  Now  come  the  retirees. 

These  latest  victims  are  among  the  most 
sympathetic  because  they  played  no  part  at 
all  in  Eastern's  bitter  demise.  This  group  is 
made  up  of  al)out  14,000  people,  roughly  2,000 
of  them  living  in  this  area. 

Many  of  these  longtime  employees,  both 
union  and  non-union,  were  encouraged  to  re- 
tire early.  In  exchange,  they  were  promised 
medical  and  life  insurance  coverage. 

The  early  retirees  did  as  they  were  asked 
to  do.  Today  most  are  umemplcyed  and 
many  have  health  problems.  Insurers  are  not 
interested  in  picking  up  coverage  for  retir- 
ees, or  will  do  so  only  at  prohibitive  costs. 

Now  Eastern's  management,  which  is  liq- 
uidating the  company  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  federal  bankruptcy  code,  wants  to  stop 
paying  for  the  retirees'  existing  coverage. 
The  company  argues  the  former  employees 
must  get  in  line  with  all  the  other  unsecured 
creditors  to  pick  over  the  airline's  financial 
scraps.  But  In  truth,  very  little  is  left  to 
pick. 

The  retirees  want  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge 
Burton  R.  Llfland  to  scrape  up  $200  million 
of  EUistern's  assets  to  create  a  trust  fund  to 
continue  paying  insurance  premiums.  But  If 
that  were  to  happen,  many  other  creditors 
would  get  nettling. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  bankruptcy  code  is 
not  clear  at>out  where  retirees  stand.  Under 
section  1114  of  Chapter  11,  retirees  have  spe- 
cial priority  status  among  creditors.  That 
gives  them  a  better  shot  at  getting  benefits. 

But  under  Chapter  7,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  used  by  liquidating  companies,  the  trust- 
ee unilaterally  can  cut  off  retirees'  l)eneflt8. 
Here's  the  trick:  Eastern  is  liquidating,  but 
is  doing  so  without  covertlng  to  Chapter  7. 
So  should  section  1114  prevail  here  or  not? 
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The  retirees  are  beting  Judge  Llfland  tx> 
give  them  priority  status.  Their  pleas  are 
heartfelt  because  they  find  themselves  In  a 
horrible  position.  Aged  55  to  64.  they  are  too 
young  to  qualify  for  Medicare,  but  no  one 
will  Insure  them  except  at  a  high  cost.  An- 
nual premiums  for  married  couples  can  reach 
$14,000— with  a  $1,500  deductible. 

How  infuriating  It  must  be  for  the  retirees, 
many  of  whom  worked  35  years  or  more,  to 
now  find  they  must  beg  for  Insurance.  It 
doesn't  help  to  know  that  trustee  Martin 
Shugrue,  Just  weeks  before  Elastern  stopped 
flying,  persuaded  the  court  to  give  him  a  ret- 
roactive raise  of  $15,000  a  month. 

But  Judge  Llfland  has  to  make  hard 
choices.  Giving  just  one  group  of  creditors 
nearly  everything  while  some  others  get 
nothing  doesn't  seem  fair.  Still,  the  judge 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  give  the  retirees  a 
hefty  chunk  of  the  assets. 

While  action  probably  can't  come  In  time 
to  help  Eastern  retirees.  Congress  should 
take  up  this  issue.  The  law  must  clear  up  the 
issue  of  what  happens  to  retiree  benefits 
after  a  company  files  for  bankruptcy.  (And 
the  nation  needs  an  overall  health  Insurance 
system,  but  that's  for  still  another  day.) 

Perhaps  other  retirees  in  the  future  will 
benefit  from  what  is  learned  in  the  Eastern 
case.  But  for  these  14,000  people,  there  are  no 
silver  linings.  E^tern's  destruction  is  a 
tragedy  that  won't  end  for  a  very  long  time. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  ARMENIAN 
VILLAGERS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atter>- 
tion  to  ttie  current  plight  of  Armenian  villagers 
living  along  the  border  of  Armenia  and 
Azerbajian.  Soviet  soldiers  and  Azerbajian  riot 
police  have  been  invading  this  region  and, 
over  ttie  past  2  weeks  atone,  nearly  50  per- 
sons have  been  killed,  many  have  been 
wounded,  and  ttwusands  of  Armenian  villag- 
ers have  t)een  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes. 
The  Soviet  and  Communist-controlled 
Azert)ajian  forces  have  used  tanks,  heli- 
copters, and  armored  personnel  in  an  out- 
rageous move  to  disarm  the  Armenian  villag- 
ers and  to  render  them  helpless. 

Armenia  Is  making  a  txM,  but  clearly  dif- 
ficult, attempt  to  free  itself  from  Communist 
rule.  It  has  elected  a  non-Communist  goverrv 
ment  arxj  has  stated  its  intention  to  secede 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  very  important  for 
us  to  get  a  solid  understanding  of  the  t)ack- 
ground  of  the  current  struggle  for  independ- 
ence by  ttiese  people.  The  Armenian  National 
Committee  of  America  has  provided  me  with 
some  fact  sheets  which  wiN  help  us  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  people  in  several 
subregions  of  this  troubled  area  of  southem 
Armenia.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  in- 
fbrmaton.  and  to  give  these  current  human 
rights  violations  the  attentk>n  ttiey  deserve. 

The  fact  sheets  foHow: 

SUBDISTRICTS  OF  GETASHEN  AND 
MARTUN  ASHEN 

FACT  sheet:  background  WFORMATION 
On  April  30,  1991,  after  seven  days  of  siege 
and  bombardment,  heavily  armed  Soviet  In- 
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temal  Security  Forces,  acting  under  direct 
orders  from  Soviet  Interior  Minister  Pugo 
and  Interior  Ministry  Security  Forces  Com- 
mander Shatalin,  invaded  the  Armenian  sub- 
districts  of  Getashen  and  Martunashen. 

Following  this  invasion,  the  Armenian 
population  there  fell  victim  to  violent 
searches,  beating  and  indiscriminate 
killings,  resulting  in  numerous  dead  and 
scores  of  Injured.  According  to  Reuters  more 
than  22  Armenians  were  killed:  according  to 
a  CNN  report,  more  than  60  were  killed.  So- 
viet forces,  along  with  Azerbaijani  militia, 
have  set  up  a  reign  of  terror  In  the  Armenian 
villages. 

Following  are  some  t>asic  facts  and  back- 
ground information  on  the  Annenlan  sub- 
districts  of  Getashen  and  Martunashen: 

History:  Historically  Getashen  and 
Martunashen  were  part  of  Karabagh  in  Ar- 
menia. In  1923,  Stalin  unjustly  severed  the 
region  of  Karabagh  from  Armenia;  he  carved 
out  the  mountainous  portion  of  Karat>agh 
and  submitted  it  to  Azerbaijani  administra- 
tion, while  annexing  the  lowlands  of 
Karabagh  directly  to  Azerbaijan.  Presently 
Karabagh  is  an  Autonomous  Region  under 
Azerbaijani  supervision,  whereas  Getashen, 
Martunashen  and  other  parts  of  the 
Karabagh  lowlands  are  part  of  Azertialjan. 

Area:  Getashen  and  Martunashen  each  con- 
sist of  numerous  villages.  They  are  organized 
as  separate  sub-districts  under  the  Azer- 
baijani administrative  subdivision  system. 

Population:  The  population  in  the  villages 
of  the  Getashen  and  Martunashen  sub-dis- 
tricts are  overwhelmingly  Armenian. 

Location:  Located  to  the  north  of  Nagorno 
Karabagh  Autonomous  Region,  Getashen  and 
Martunashen  represent  strategic  importance 
for  the  defense  of  Nagorno  Karabagh  against 
invasions  from  Azerbaijan. 

subdistricts  of  getashen  and 
Martunashen 

FACT  sheet:  summary  of  events  since  1988 

On  April  30,  1991.  after  seven  days  of  siege 
and  bombardment,  heavily  armed  Soviet  In- 
ternal Security  Forces,  acting  under  direct 
orders  from  Soviet  Interior  Minister  Pugo 
and  Interior  Ministry  Security  Forces  Com- 
mander Shatalin,  invaded  the  Armenian  sub- 
districts  of  Getashen  and  Martunashen. 

Following  this  Invasion,  the  Armenian 
population  there  fell  victim  to  violent 
searches,  beating  and  indiscriminate 
killings,  resulting  in  numerous  dead  and 
scores  of  Injured.  According  to  Reuters  more 
than  22  Armenians  were  killed:  according  to 
a  CNN  report,  more  than  60  were  killed.  So- 
viet forces,  along  with  Azerbaijani  militia, 
have  set  up  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Armenian 
villages. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  events  since 
1988. 

Azerbaijani  aggression:  Since  July  1988, 
the  Armenian  sut>-dlstricts  of  Getashen  and 
Martunashen  have  been  subjected  to  persist- 
ent attacks  by  Azerbaijani  armed  bands  and 
official  militia.  The  Azerlxaljani  government 
has  encouraged  and  abetted  Azerl)aljanl  ag- 
gression against  Armenian  villages. 

Azerbaijani  blockade:  Since  September 
1988,  the  Azerbaijani  government  has  im- 
posed a  total  blockade  on  Getashen  and 
Martunashen  which  is  still  in  effect. 

Azerbaijani  objective:  To  depopulate  these 
8ul)-dlstrlcts  of  their  historic  Armenian  in- 
habitants. (In  November  of  1990,  Azerl»ljani 
was  able  to  uproot  and  deport  all  of  the  Ar- 
menian population  in  the  villages  of  Kamo 
and  Azat  located  in  the  Getashen  area.) 

Armenian  self-defense:  In  spite  of  repeated 
pleas  by  Getashen  and  Martunashen  Arme- 
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nlans.  Soviet  security  forces  failed  to  pro- 
vide them  protection  against  Azerbaijani  ag- 
gression. As  a  result,  the  Armenian  villagers 
armed  themselves  for  self-defense. 


Fact  Sheet:  Soviet  Aggression  Against 
Armenian  Regions 

April  23,  1991:  Soviet  forces,  joined  by  Azer- 
baijani government  militia,  launched  a  wide- 
spread assault  against  the  Armenian  villages 
In  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  The  Soviet 
forces  acted  under  direct  orders  from  Soviet 
Interior  Minister  Pugo  and  Interior  Ministry 
Security  Forces  Commander  Shatalin. 

April  30,  1991:  The  Soviets  first  targeted 
Getashen  and  Martunashen.  After  heavy 
bombing,  they  Invaded  the  two  sulvdistrlcts, 
conducted  violent  searches,  beat  and  indis- 
criminately shot  at  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation, resulting  in  more  than  60  dead  (CNN 
report)  and  300  seriously  Injured,  taking  at 
least  70  hostages.  On  May  3,  Soviet  units 
forcibly  deported  the  Armenian  villagers 
from  their  ancestral  homes. 

On  May  5,  1991:  The  Soviet  forces  invaded 
Noyemberian  in  Armenia.  They  raided 
Voskepar,  Korls  and  other  townships.  Arme- 
nian Interior  Ministry  reported  that  to  date 
the  Soviets  have  killed  31  Armenians,  in- 
jured 21,  and  taken  91  hostages. 

On  May  7.  1991:  The  joint  forces  encircled 
the  Shahumyan  district  in  Azerbaijan. 

Soviet  strategy:  The  Soviet-Azerbaijani 
aggression  in  Armenia  and  against  Armenian 
villages  in  Azerbaijan  continues.  The  pattern 
of  Soviet  military  operation  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Encircle  the  target  and  lay  siege;  (2)  Heavy 
bombing;  (3)  Invasion;  (4)  Open  fire  to  kill, 
injure  and  terrorize;  (5)  Once  the  target  is 
under  total  Soviet  control,  forcibly  deport 
the  whole  population. 

background  information 

Azerbaijani  aggression/blockade:  Since 
July  1988,  Azerbaijani  armed  bands  and  offi- 
cial militia  have  persistently  attacked  Ar- 
menian villages.  AzertMiijan  officially  en- 
courages and  abets  this  aggression.  Since 
September  1988.  the  Azerbaijani  government 
has  imposed  a  blockade  on  Armenian  vil- 
lages and  Karabagh. 

Azerbaijani  objectives:  To  depopulate  the 
historic  Armenian  areas  in  Azerbaijan. 

Armenian  self-defense:  Despite  repeated 
pleas  by  the  villages,  Soviet  security  forces 
failed  to  provide  them  protection  against  Az- 
erbaijani aggression.  As  a  result,  the  Arme- 
nian villagers  armed  themselves  for  self-de- 
fense. 

History:  Getashen.  Martunashen  and 
Shahumyan  were  part  of  Karabagh  in  Arme- 
nia. In  1923,  Stalin  unjustly  severed  the  re- 
gion of  Karabagh  from  Armenia;  he  carved 
out  Karabagh's  mountainous  area  and  put  it 
to  Azerbaijani  administration,  while  annex- 
ing its  lowlands  directly  to  Azerbaijan. 

Area/population:  Getashen  and 

Martunashen  are  sub-districts  and 
Shahumyan  is  a  district  under  the  Azer- 
baijani administrative  system.  Each  consist 
of  several  villages.  The  population  of  these 
villages  are  predominantly  Armenian. 

Location:  Located  to  the  north  of  Nagorno 
Karabagh,  Getashen,  Martunashen  and 
Shahumyan  represent  strategic  imimrtance 
for  the  defense  of  Karabagh. 
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I  ask  that  two  editorials  from 
1,  editk^ns  of  the  New  York 
Washington  Post  be  reprinted 
iiONAL  Record.  Both  editorials 
Amerk:ans  in  praise,  admira- 
William  Webster. 
Wishinsrton  Post.  May  9. 1991] 
'  Vebster  Steps  Down 
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previous  years  at  the  head  of 
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on  getting  Congress  deeper  into  matters  of 
the  CIA's  budget  and  policies  in  the  future. 
The  next  director's  job  Is  going  to  be  an  es- 
pecially difficult  one.  And  the  challenges 
will  be  very  different  from  those  that  Judge 
Webster  faced  when  he  came  to  office. 

[From  the  New  'Sfork  Times.  May  9,  1991] 
Judge  Webster's  High  Standard 

William  Webster  resigned  yesterday,  an 
unofficial  casualty  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

After  the  derring-do  and  double-talk  of 
William  Casey.  Mr.  Webster's  discretion  and 
candor  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
were  a  refreshing  change.  He  reined  in  law- 
less covert  operations  and  rebuilt  trust  on 
Capitol  Hill.  President  Bush  could  use  a  suc- 
cessor with  Mr.  Webster's  probity  and  Judi- 
ciousness. 

He  pleased  Congress,  and  annoyed  the 
White  House,  by  his  willingness  to  give  time- 
ly notice  on  covert  operations  and  his  refusal 
to  shape  his  intelligence  reports  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's political  needs.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  roundly  if  not  always  Justly 
criticized  for  notable  Intelligence  failures, 
including  t>elated  assessments  of  the  Soviet 
economic  collapse  and  Saddam  Hussein's  de- 
signs on  Kuwait.  Still,  the  C.I. A.  did  far  bet- 
ter than  others  in  anticipating  develop- 
ments. 

Despite  pressure  to  name  his  own  man,  Mr. 
Bush  kept  Mr.  Webster  on.  The  Director  sur- 
vived intermittent  White  House  sniping  until 
the  gulf  war  eroded  his  support  at  Ixjth  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  Irritated  the 
White  House  when,  faithfully  reflecting  the 
Intelligence  community's  assessment,  he  ar- 
gued that  economic  sanctions  were  working. 
But  just  l)efore  Congress  voted  on  the  war  he 
reversed  himself,  thus  looking  like  a  White 
House  pawn  and  damaging  his  credibility  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Bush's  hint  that  he  might  appoint  Rob- 
ert Gates,  his  deputy  national  security  ad- 
viser, to  head  the  C.I.A.  alarms  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  long  Iwittle  for  an  account- 
able intelligence  agency  and  unvarnished  In- 
telligence assessments.  Ronald  Reagan  pro- 
posed Mr.  Gates  for  the  post  four  years  ago 
but  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  nomination 
by  a  Senate  troubled  by  Mr.  Gates's  evasive 
testimony  at>out  the  Iran-contra  scandal. 

It  was  then  tliat  Mr.  Reagan  turned  to  Mr. 
Wet)8ter.  who  had  already  built  a  commend- 
able record  as  F.B.I.  Director,  curbing  agen- 
cy abuses  while  effectively  comt)ating  do- 
mestic racketeering  and  terrorism. 

In  choosing  a  replacement.  President  Bush 
would  do  well  to  keep  Mr.  Webster's  quali- 
fications in  mind.  Until  the  gulf  war.  he 
earned  widespread  respect  by  combining  an 
outsider's  perspective  with  an  insider's 
know-how. 


AUDIOTEXT  INDUSTRY  OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND  CONSUMER  RIGHTS 
ACT  INTERSTATE  900  SERVICES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  with  ranking  minority 
member  Mr.  Rinaldo,  establishes  much-need- 
ed restrictions  on  the  practrce  of  unscrupulous 
providers  of  interstate  900  servk:es.  It  reflects 
the  bipartisan  cooperation  and  teamwork  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Subcommittee 
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on  Telecommunkiations  and  Finance,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  COOPER,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 
as  well  as  Congressman  Bart  Gordon,  who 
played  an  important  role  in  bringing  this  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  900  services  have  become  a  familiar 
element  in  the  daily  lives  of  many  Americans 
in  the  relatively  short  period  of  tinDe  since  ttieir 
inception.  They  are  used  by  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  respected  business  institutions  to 
provide  a  wide  range  of  useful  and  innovative 
applications — everything  from  sampling  public 
opinion  and  raising  money  for  charities  to  pro- 
viding news,  weather,  financial,  or  sports  infor- 
mation. 

Because  900  sen/ices  are  so  easily 
accessed  through  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
the  industry  has  the  potential  to  become  an 
important  tool  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  ttie  in- 
formation age  to  almost  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica— empowering  individuals  with  information 
or  entertaining  them  with  games. 

However,  as  often  is  the  case  in  any  ex- 
panding new  industry,  many  unkjue  problems 
have  emerged.  The  consistently  increasing 
number  of  consumer  complaints  regarding  900 
services  indicates  ttnat  ttie  industry  does  not 
merely  have  an  image  problem  but  a  real 
problem. 

Consumers  continue  to  be  abused,  de- 
ceived, and  defrauded  by  some  in  the  indus- 
try. Right  now,  many  consumers  are  entk^d  to 
call  900  numtiers  through  advertising  ttiat  is 
misleading  or  outright  deceitful.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  young  chikjren,  the  most  easily 
deceived  consumers,  who  have  run  up  hun- 
dreds of  charges  to  their  parents'  phone  bills 
after  being  duped  to  call  Santa  Claus  or  Pop- 
eye.  Parents  are  given  ttie  impossible  task  of 
trying  to  teach  children  to  use  the  phone  to 
call  for  help  in  an  emergency,  but  never  to  use 
it  to  call  the  Easter  Bunny. 

Such  practrces,  although  conducted  by  a  mi- 
nority, tiave  the  net  effect  of  undermining 
consumer  confklence  in  legitimate  programs 
and  ttieir  sponsors  and,  ultimately,  discourag- 
ing the  use  and  expansion  of  900  servk:es. 
Simply  put,  ttie  existing  self-regulatk}n  Is  not 
adequately  protecting  consumers. 

The  very  fact  that  unscrupulous  or  fraudu- 
lent 900  provkjers  are  atile  to  ctieat  consum- 
ers by  utilizing  the  transmisskin  and  billing  and 
collectkjn  services  of  our  Nation's  local  and 
long  distance  telephone  comnx>n  carriers  indi- 
cates ttiat  ttie  FCC  needs  to  have  the  proper 
regulatory  tools  at  its  disposal  to  combat  the 
high-tech  hucksters  of  today.  All  too  often,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commisswn,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Servk:e,  and  local  law  enforcement  can  only 
act  after  the  tact — after  a  consumer  has  al- 
ready been  defrauded  and  after  ttie  unscrupu- 
lous provkJer  has  already  skipped  town. 

Clear,  constructive  national  guidelines,  es- 
tat)lished  uniformly,  will  go  a  k>ng  way  in  re- 
storing consumer  confklence  in  ttie  industry 
and  in  burnishing  ttie  tamistied  innage  of  hon- 
est legitimate  provklers  of  900  services  who 
are  adversely  affected  by  pay-per-call's  rene- 
gade provklers. 

As  a  bottom  line,  consumers  must  be  better 
off  after  the  introductkjn  of  a  new  technotogy 
or  service  than  they  were  tiefore  its  introduc- 
tion. 

This  legislation,  whk:h  was  unanimously 
passed    by    ttie    Subcommittee    on    Tele- 
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communications  and  Finance,  addresses 
these  fundamental  concerns  and  compels  the 
FCC  to  use  its  common  carrier  jurisdiction  to 
establish  preventive  measures  to  protect  con- 
sumers. We  do  not  want  to  have  to  chase 
crooks  after  the  crime,  but  preempt  them  from 
committing  their  crimes  in  the  first  place.  Our 
proposal  will  make  it  a  safer  neighborhood  for 
consumers  and  legitimate  900  providers  alike. 

The  standards  it  contains  for  providers  of 
audiotext  services  include  tfie  following  re- 
quirements: 

Information  providers  must  utilize  a  pre- 
amble message  to  inform  the  ceiller  of  the 
servKe  being  provkjed,  the  total  cost  or  the 
cost  F>er  minute,  thie  optk>n  to  hang  up  witfwut 
irKurring  any  charges,  and  that  parental  cor>- 
sent  is  required  for  all  calls  made  by  children. 

FCC  must  establish  an  appropriate  and 
clear  signal  as  a  standard  means  of  alerting 
callers  to  tfie  passage  of  time  durir>g  live  inter- 
active programming. 

All  telephone  subscribers  must  be  provkJed 
tfie  capability  to  block  their  telephones'  access 
to  900  numbers  free  of  charge. 

FCC  must  establish  procedures  that  allow 
consumers  to  avokJ  audiotext  charges  when 
the  servk:e  offering  Is  in  violation  of  the  legis- 
lation and  for  other  reasons. 

FCC  must  develop  procedures  to  refund  to 
consumers  charges  for  any  900  servk:e  sut}- 
sequently  found  to  have  violated  the  law. 

Telephone  companies  are  prohibited  from 
disconnecting  local  telephone  servk:e  for  lack 
of  paynnent  of  900  servce  charges. 

Because  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
the  most  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  over- 
see issues  pertaining  to  900  advertising,  this 
legislation  requires  the  FCC  to  consult  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissk>n  to  help  ensure  that 
adequate  restrictions  on  broadcast,  cable,  and 
telephone  900  advertising  are  implemented. 

In  summary,  this  legislatk>n  provides  greatly 
needed  regulatory  structure  to  a  fledgling  irv 
dustry  Incapatjie  of  self-regulation.  It  Is  a  t>al- 
anced,  bipartisan  bill  that  will  benefit  consunv 
ers  wfK)  have  t)een  ripped  off  by  unscrupulous 
provklers,  wittiout  harming  honest,  legitimate, 
worttiwhile  audiotext  service  providers.  I  erv 
courage  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SBOBT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Audiotext 
Industry  Obllgrations  and  Consumer  Rights 
Act". 

SBC.  t.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  Hnds  that: 

(1)  The  audiotext  Industry,  which  Is  com- 
prised of  information  providers,  service  bu- 
reaus, and  common  carriers,  delivers  audio 
and  data  services  over  the  nation's  tele- 
communications network  on  a  pay  per  call 
basis. 

(2)  The  interstate  nature  of  the  audiotext 
industry  means  that  its  activities  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  individual  States  and  there- 
fore require  Federal  regulatory  treatment  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

(3)  The  laclt  of  nationally  uniform  regu- 
latory guidelines  has  led  to  confusion  for 
consumers,  industry,  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  to  the  rights  of  callers,  the  obliga- 
tions of  providers  and  carriers,  and  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  regulatory  authori- 
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ties,  and  has  resulted  in  some  interstate 
audiotext  businesses  engaging  in  practices 
which  abuse  the  rights  of  the  caller. 

(4)  Many  applications  employing  audiotext 
technology  such  as  lotteries,  games,  and 
sweepstakes,  sometimes  erroneously  have  in- 
formed consumers  that  they  must  utilize 
audiotext  services  to  claim  or  win  a  prize,  or 
have  not  adequately  informed  consumers  of 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  same  applica- 
tions through  other  forms  of  entry. 

(5)  Some  Interstate  audiotext  services  have 
offered  programs  aimed  at  children,  inducing 
them  to  call  such  services  without  their  par- 
ents' permission. 

(6)  The  improper  or  illegal  activities  of 
some  audiotext  providers  not  only  lead  to 
losses  by  consumers,  they  also  threaten  the 
reputation  and  the  future  development  of  the 
entire  audiotext  industry,  causing  damage  to 
the  many  reputable  businesses  that  are  serv- 
ing the  public  in  an  honest  fashion  and  im- 
peding the  Industry's  growth  by  undermining 
consumer  confidence. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  TO  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1934. 

Title  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    227.    REGULATION    OF   AUDIOTEXT    8ERV- 
ICE& 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  to  put  into  effect  a  system  of  national 
regulation  and  review  that  will  oversee  the 
audiotext  business; 

"(2)  to  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
prescril)e  regulations  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  conduct  oversight  to  afford  reason- 
able protection  to  consumers  and  to  assure 
that  violations  of  this  Act  do  not  occur. 

"(b)  Authority  for  Regulations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall, 
within  270  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  complete  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  a  system  for  oversight 
and  regulation  of  audiotext  services  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  consumers  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  other  applica- 
ble Federal  statutes  and  regulations.  The 
Commission's  final  rules  shall— 

"(A)  include  measures  that  provide  a 
consumer  of  audiotext  services  with  ade- 
quate and  clear  descriptions  of  the  rights  of 
the  caller; 

"(B)  define  the  obligations  of  common  car- 
riers with  respect  to  the  provision  of  the 
audiotext  services: 

"(C)  include  requirements  on  such  carriers 
to  protect  against  abusive  practices  by  pro- 
viders of  audiotext  services; 

"(D)  prohibit  customers  from  being  discon- 
nected from  local  exchange  services  for  re- 
fusal to  pay  for  audiotext  services;  and 

"(E)  identify  procedures  by  which  common 
carriers  and  providers  of  audiotext  services 
may  take  affirmative  steps  to  protect 
against  nonpayment  of  legitimate  charges. 

"(2)  Minimum  standards  for  providers  of 
AUDIOTEXT  services.— The  regulations  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  prohibit  any 
common  carrier  from  offering  audiotext 
services  of  any  provider  of  such  services  who 
fails- 

"(A)  to  include  in  each  audiotext  message 
an  introductory  disclosure  message  that  (i) 
describes  the  service  t>eing  provided,  (ii) 
specifies  clearly  and  at  a  reasonably  under- 
standable volume  the  total  cost  or  the  cost 
per  minute  and  any  other  fees  for  that  serv- 
ice, and  for  any  other  audiotext  service  to 
which  the  caller  may  be  transferred,  (ill)  in- 
forms the  caller  of  the  option  to  hang  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Introductory  message  without 
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Incurring  any  charge,  and  (iv)  informs  the 
caller  that  parental  consent  is  required  for 
calls  made  by  children; 

"(B)  to  disable  any  bypass  mechanism 
which  allows  frequent  callers  to  avoid  listen- 
ing to  the  disclosure  message  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  after  the  institution  of  any 
price  increase  and  for  a  period  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  frequent  callers  adequate 
and  sufficient  notice  of  the  price  change; 

"(C)  to  stop  the  assessment  of  time-based 
charges  immediately  upon  disconnection  by 
the  caller; 

"(D)  to  include  an  appropriate  and  clear 
signal,  at  intei-vals  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, where  technically  feasible,  during 
live  interactive  group  programs,  to  alert 
callers  to  the  passage  of  time,  and  explain 
this  signal  in  the  disclosure  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  sucb  programs;  and 

"(E)  to  comply  with  such  additional  stand- 
ards as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  to 
prevent  abusive  practices. 

"(3)  Common  carrier  obligations.— The 
regulations  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
require  that  any  common  carriers  offering 
audiotext  services  shall— 

"(A)  require,  pursuant  to  contract  or  tar- 
iff, that  a  provider  of  audiotext  services 
comply  with  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2),  and  terminate,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations, the  offering  of  an  audiotext  service 
of  a  provider  if  such  service  is  not  provided 
in  compliance  with  such  regulations; 

"(B)  ensure  that  a  caller  may  avoid 
audiotext  charges— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  audiotext  services  pro- 
vided in  violation  of  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2);  or 

"(11)  under  such  other  circumstances  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  callers  from  abusive  practices: 

"(C)  establish  a  local  or  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone numt)er  to  answer  questions  and  pro- 
vide information  on  callers'  rights  and  obli- 
gations with  regard  to  their  use  of  audiotext 
services  and  to  provide  to  callers  the  name 
and  mailing  address  of  any  provider  of 
audiotext  services  offered  by  the  common 
carrier; 

"(D)  within  60  days  after  the  issuance  of 
final  regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  contract 
with  any  local  exchange  carrier  that  pro- 
vides billing  or  collection  services  to  the 
common  carrier,  to  all  of  such  common  car- 
rier's telephone  subscribers,  to  all  new  sub- 
scribers, and  to  all  subscribers  requesting 
service  at  a  new  location,  a  disclosure  state- 
ment that^ 

"(i)  sets  forth  In  clear,  standard  English. 
or  other  languages  as  specified  by  regula- 
tion, all  rights  and  obligations  held  by  the 
subscriber  and  the  carrier  with  respect  to 
the  use  and  payment  for  audiotext  services: 

"(ii)  describes  any  nonpayment  option  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  the  applicable  block  option; 
and 

"(ill)  provides  an  explanation  of  live  inter- 
active programming; 

"(E)  ensures  that  charges  for  audiotext 
services  are  stated  separately  on  the  bill 
from  the  sections  relating  to  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  charges  and  that  such 
statement  includes  the  toll-free  telephone 
numt)er  specified  in  subparagraph  (C); 

"(F)  notify  in  writing  the  State  regulatory 
conunission  of  any  State  within  which  the 
carrier  intends  to  offer  audiotext  services  of 
such  intention,  which  notification  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  service  to  be  pro- 
vided to  telephone  users  within  that  State  as 
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smy  provider  of  audiotext 

(olicits   charitable   contribu- 

tax  exempt  status  of  any 

orgsiiization  for  which  contribu- 
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REQUIREMENTS.— The  regula- 
paragraph  (1)  shall  require 
exchange   carrier   carrying 
Bs  shall  offer  callers  the  op- 
access  to  all  audiotext  serv- 
telephone.  Such  regulation 
costs  of  such  blocking  to  be 
or  tariff,  but  such  costs 
from  local  or  long  dis- 
Such  option  shall  be  of- 
to  the  caller  for  a  reason- 
period  (established  by 
in  such  regulations)  after 
date  of  such  regulation.  (B) 
or  (C)  subscription  for 
line. 

RESTRICTIONS        PER- 

Cf^mmission  shall,  in  the  pro- 
by   paragraph  (1),   consult 
Trade  Commission  concern- 
of  existing  regulations  re- 
of  audiotext  services 
and  cable  communications, 
determines  that  such  ex- 
are  inadequate,  the  regu- 
by  paragraph  (1)  may— 

that     advertisements     for 

:es  carried  by  any  broadcast 

television  station  or  cable 

include  a  verbal  message. 

advising  callers  that  their 

be  charged  for  calls  to  the 

number,  which  message 

that  children  under  the  age 

n   parental   consent  before 

the  advertised  number  and 

(tost  of  calling  the  advertised 


tiat  1 


television  advertisements 
clearly  visible  letters  (and 
case  of  charges)  set  against 
ckground.  notification  that 
billed  to  the  caller's  tele- 
notification    that   children 
18  must  obtain  parental  con- 
a  call  to  the  advertised 
I  tatement  of  the  cost  of  call- 
number; 
In  the  case  of  television, 
call  shall  be  displayed  adja- 
to  be  called  whenever 
I  ihown; 

broadcasters,  call  operators. 

providers  from  carrying 

that   emit   elec- 

can  automatically  dial  an 

number;  and 

;bat  any  telephone  message 

«  an  audiotext  service  specl- 

U  the  audible  volume  of  the 

total  cost  for  the  cost  per 

fees  of  the  audiotext  serv- 


plai  ling 


tiat. 


number 


Informi  ition 

adve  -tisements 

s  wh  ch  c 
>  telepl  one 


FROM   INTRODUCTORY   MES- 

REQUiREMtNTS.— The   regulations   pre- 
C  ommisslon  pursuant  to  para- 
exempt  from  the  require- 
p^ragraph— 

frequent  callers  or  regular 
a   bypass   mechanism  to 
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avoid  listening  to  the  disclosure  message  re- 
quired by  such  regulations;  or 

"(B)  audiotext  services  provided  at  nomi- 
nal charges,  as  defined  by  the  Commission  in 
such  regulations. 

"(7)  CONSUMER  REFUND  REQUIREMENTS.— 

The  regulations  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  car- 
riers and  other  parties  provide  appropriate 
refunds  to  callers  who  have  been  billed  for 
audiotext  services  pursuant  to  programs 
that  have  been  found  to  have  violated  this 
subsection  or  such  regulations  or  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  consumer  protection 
law. 

"(8)    RECOMMENDA-nONS    ON    DATA    PAY-PER- 

CALL.— The  Commission,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  regulations  under  this  section 
to  services  that  provide,  for  a  per  call 
charge,  data  services  that  are  not  audiotext 
services. 
"(c)  Effect  on  Other  Law.— 

"(1)    No    PREEMPTION    OF    ELECTION    LAW.— 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve  any  in- 
formation provider,  common  carrier,  local 
exchange  carrier,  or  any  other  person  from 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  election  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(2)  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  LAWS.— Nothing 

in  this  section  shall  relieve  any  provider  of 
audiotext  services,  common  carrier,  local  ex- 
change carrier,  or  any  other  person  from  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  Federal,  State,  or 
local  laws  relating  to  consumer  protection  or 
unfair  trade. 

"(3)  Gambling  laws.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  any  State  from  enforcing 
its  statutes  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
lotteries,  wagering,  betting,  and  other  gam- 
bling activities. 

"(4)  State  AUTHORmr.- Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  any  State  from  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  additional  and  complemen- 
tary oversight  and  regulatory  systems  or 
procedures,  or  both,  so  long  as  such  systems 
and  procedures  do  not  significantly  impede 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  or  other  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

"(5)  Liability.— No  cause  of  action  may  be 
brought  in  any  court  or  administrative  agen- 
cy against  any  common  carrier  or  any  of  its 
affiliates  on  account  of  any  action  which  the 
carrier  or  affiliate  takes,  and  which  the  car- 
rier or  affiliate  shows  to  be  in  good  faith,  to 
terminate  any  audiotext  service  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'audiotext  services'  means 
any  service — 

"(A)  in  which  any  person  provides,  through 
interstate  telecommunications — 

"(1)  audio  information  or  audio  entertain- 
ment produced  or  packaged  by  such  person; 
or 

"(11)  access  to  simultaneous  voice  con- 
versation services; 

"(B)  for  which  the  caller  pays  a  per-call  or 
per-time-interval  charge  that  is  greater 
than,  or  in  addition  to.  the  charge  for  trans- 
mission of  the  call;  and 

"(C)  the  charge  for  which  Is  billed  and  col- 
lected by  a  common  carrier  or  local  ex- 
change carrier. 

Such  term  does  not  include  directory  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  common  carrier  or  its  af- 
filiate or  by  a  local  exchange  carrier  or  Its 
affiliate  or  any  service  the  charge  for  which 
is  tariffed. 
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"(2)  A  common  carrier  'offers  audiotext 
services'  by  transmitting  an  audiotext  serv- 
ice through  interstate  communications.  A 
local  exchange  carrier  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  'offer  audiotext  services'  if  the  local 
exchange  carrier  only  provides  exchange  ac- 
cess services  or  billing  services,  or  both,  to  a 
common  carrier  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon carrier's  offering  of  audiotext  serv- 
ices.". 


DAYTON  AVIATION  HERITAGE  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 199! 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decerrv 
ber  17,  1903,  two  daring  and  iniaginative  men 
from  Dayton,  OH,  successfully  tested  a  flying 
machine  and  ushered  the  world  into  the  era  of 
flight.  On  the  sands  of  Kill  Devil  Hills,  outside 
Kitty  Hawk,  NO,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  ful- 
filled a  dream  of  the  ages.  Since  that  day,  our 
commerce,  communications,  transportation, 
and  way  of  life  have  r)ever  been  the  same. 

But  the  story  of  the  invention  of  controlled, 
manned  flight  did  not  begin  nor  did  it  end  on 
the  flats  by  Kill  Devil  Hills.  This  story  is  not 
nearly  as  well  known  as  tfie  events  of  that 
fateful  day  88  years  ago,  yet  it  is  a  story  every 
bit  as  important  to  our  understanding  of  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  This  is  the  story  of  how 
the  Wright  kxothers  forged  a  new  technology 
of  flight,  and  how  they,  along  with  others,  laid 
the  fourxlation  for  the  modem  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

Today,  1  join  with  Mr.  Hobson  and  many  of 
my  Ohio  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  with 
Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  introducing  the  Dayton  Aviation  Herit- 
age National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1991.  This  is  a  bill  that  will  help  tell  that  story 
by  establishing  the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage 
National  Historic  Park,  a  new  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislatk>n  is  to  preserve 
the  buildings  in  the  Wright  brothers'  West  Day- 
ton neighbortTood  and  to  coordinate  the  marv 
agement  of  the  historic  sites  in  and  around 
Dayton  which,  as  a  unit,  contribute  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  birth  of  aviation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  parV  is  also  to  honor  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar,  the  prominent  black  poet, 
wtK)se  house  is  in  the  same  historic  West 
Dayton  neighborhood  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
and  who  was  their  friend  and  business  part- 
ner. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  aviation  than  in  the  area  of  Dayton, 
OH.  Here,  the  Wright  brothers  grew  up;  devel- 
oped tlie  technotogy  for  the  airplane;  con- 
structed the  wortd's  first  flying  machine  capa- 
ble of  controlled,  powered  flight;  constructed 
and  flew  the  wortd's  first  practk:al,  maneuver- 
able  airplane,  and  estat)lished  the  world's  first 
permanent  flying  school. 

It  was  in  Dayton  that  aviation  pioneers, 
wori<ing  with  the  Wright  t>rotfiers  and  buikJing 
on  their  achievements,  made  numerous  critKal 
advances  in  the  earty  development  of  aero- 
nautics and  pronx)tk)n  of  flight.  These  include 
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the  manufacture  of  ttie  world's  first  mass-pro- 
duced airplane;  the  development  of  nighttime, 
high  altitude,  and  Wind  flying;  the  origination  of 
the  world's  first  commercial  airplane  flight;  ar>d 
the  invention  of  the  nrxxJem  freefall  parachute, 
radio  beacon  navigation,  guided  missile,  re- 
versible pitch  airplane  propeller,  crop-duster 
airplane  arxj  crop  dusting  industry,  night  aerial 
photography,  and  pressurized  airplane  cabin. 

The  sites  and  buildings  connected  with 
many  of  these  aviation  advances  are  still  in 
existence,  some  as  ttiey  appeared  in  thie  days 
of  the  Wright  brothers;  others  in  need  of  res- 
toration. Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  national 
significance,  as  evidenced  by  their  designation 
as  National  Historic  Landmartcs.  Together, 
they  represent  a  national  cultural  and  historic 
treasure  which  should  be  preserved  for  all 
Americans  to  study  arxJ  enjoy. 

Visitors  to  the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  will  see  where  the 
Wrights  lived  and  worthed  in  a  neighborhood 
restored  to  its  turrvof-the-century  appearance. 
This  will  give  visitors  a  feelir>g  for  tfie  environ- 
ment that  fostered  the  Wright  brothers.  Visitors 
will  also  view  ott>er  nationally  significant  land- 
marks of  aviation  history  in  the  area  by  tracing 
the  path  leading  to  sites  in  the  Dayton  area 
wtiere  aviation  technotogy  was  developed. 
This  will  give  visitors  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  many  techrwiogical  and  commercial 
achievements  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  aviation  industry. 

The  Dayton  Aviation  National  Historical  Park 
irKludes  five  sites  in  the  Dayton  area.  The 
focal  point  of  the  park  is  an  area  atK>ut  six 
blocks  in  the  neighbortKxxJ  of  West  Dayton  di- 
rectly across  the  Great  Miami  River  from 
downtown  Dayton.  The  area  includes  a  row  of 
ixiikjlngs  that  stretches  for  two  t)locks  along 
West  Third  Street  and  that  Is  largely  intact 
from  the  days  of  the  Wright  brothers.  These 
txjikjirigs  comprise  the  Wright-Dunbar  Historic 
Distrct,  which  Is  included  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

The  park  core  includes  the  buikjing  which 
housed  the  Wright  Cycle  Company  at  22 
South  Williams  Street,  where  the  Wright  brottv 
ers  began  the  work  that  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  airplane.  They  occupied  this  building  from 
1895  to  1897  during  whk;h  time  they  assem- 
bled and  sow  bicycles  to  support  themselves, 
and  in  1897  they  manufactured  brcycles  here. 
The  bulkUng  was  recently  designated  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark. 

This  area  also  includes  the  Hoover  Block,  a 
buikJing  at  1060  West  Third  Street,  wrhk;h 
housed  ttie  Wright's  job  printing  business.  It 
was  here  that  the  Wrights  published  "The  Tat- 
tler," a  weekly  newspaper  for  Dayton's  black 
community,  started  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
The  buiUing  also  housed  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  lnternatk>nal  Aeroplane  Club  of 
Dayton,  one  of  ttie  Nation's  earliest  aviation 
organizations. 

The  second  site  in  the  park  is  Huffman  Prai- 
rie Flying  FieW  and  Wright  Brothers  Hill  lo- 
cated on  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Huffman  Prairie  Flying  Field,  a  National  His- 
toric Landmari<,  Is  the  world's  first  flying  fiekJ. 
It  was  established  in  1904  after  the  Wrights 
decided  it  was  too  difficult  to  leave  the  Dayton 
area  to  conduct  ttielr  early  experiments.  Here, 
In  1905,  ttie  Wrights  perfected  their  flying  ma- 
chine culminating  in  a  flight  on  October  5, 
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1905,  that  covered  24  miles.  It  was  this  flight 
that  the  Wright  brottiers  conskJered  the  true 
breakthrough  in  aviation  history;  they  viewed 
all  eariier  flights  merely  tests.  Later,  the 
Wrights  estat>lished  the  first  pemnanent  flying 
school  on  the  field.  The  85-acre  field  has  t>een 
essentially  unaltered  since  the  days  of  the 
Wright  brothers. 

Wright  Brothers  Hill,  whk:h  comprises  27 
acres,  is  ttie  site  of  a  memorial  dedk^ated  in 
the  preserve  of  Orville  Wright  on  August  19, 
1940.  It  was  txjilt  with  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  labor  provkled  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  next  unit  of  ttie  park  is  the  Wright's 
third  airplane,  which  they  built  in  1905.  This 
was  the  worid's  first  practical  airplane,  able  to 
bank,  turn,  circle,  and  make  figure  eights.  Ttie 
reconstruction  of  this  airplane  to  its  original 
1905  appearance  was  personally  supervised 
by  Orville  Wright.  It  is  tocated  in  Carillon  Park 
in  south  Dayton.  The  Wright  Flyer  III  is  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark. 

The  fourth  site  is  Hawthorn  Hill,  a  mansion 
built  by  On/llle  Wright  and  Ns  home  from  1914 
until  his  death  in  1948.  It  is  located  at  901 
Harman  Avenue,  in  Oakwood,  OH,  just  south 
of  Dayton.  The  building  contains  numerous 
housefiold  devices  designed  by  Orville  Wright 
demonstrating  his  inventiveness.  While  living 
In  ttie  house  Orville  Wright  continued  his  avia- 
tion and  other  experimental  work.  He  received 
many  guests  at  Hawttiorn  Hill,  Including  lead- 
ing inventors  and  aviation  pioneers.  Hawttiorn 
Hill  is  also  associated  with  key  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Wright  family.  The  building  is  simi- 
lar to  its  original  appearance,  and  ttie  library 
remains  as  it  was  left  by  Orville  Wrigtit  at  his 
death.  The  National  Park  System  Advisory 
Board  has  recommended  Hawttiorn  Hill  for 
designation  as  a  national  historic  landmark. 

The  fifth  site  is  the  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
fiouse,  219  North  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
Street.  Dunt>ar  lived  here  from  1903  until  his 
death  in  1906.  It  is  ttie  only  existing  house  in 
Dayton  where  Dunbar  lived,  and  it  has  tjeen 
restored  by  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  to  ap- 
pear as  it  dkl  in  Dunbar's  life.  On  display  at 
the  house  are  some  of  Dunbar's  furnishings, 
personal  items,  and  literary  possessions.  The 
property  includes  an  origineil  barn.  The  Duntar 
house  Is  a  national  historic  landmari<. 

In  addition  to  creating  ttie  Dayton  Aviation 
Heritage  National  Historical  Park,  the  legisla- 
tion also  establishes  ttie  Wrigtit-Dunbar  His- 
toric Preservation  District  whk:h  incorporates 
the  neigtibortiood  surrounding  the  Wright 
brothers'  historical  sites  and  ttie  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunt)ar  house.  The  Dayton  Aviation 
Heritage  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1991  aims  to  create  partnerships  ttiat  will  fos- 
ter ttie  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
buildings  within  the  preservation  district  in  sup- 
port of  the  park.  The  preservation  district  irv 
eludes  many  buikJings  with  histork:al  and  cul- 
tural significance,  and  it  incorporates  ttie  Durv 
bar  Historic  District,  which  Is  listed  on  ttie  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places.  Revitalizing 
the  neightxirhood  will  further  erxxiurage  visi- 
tors to  ttie  park  and  enhance  its  immediate 
setting. 

Finally,  the  legislation  estatdishes  ttie  Day- 
ton Historic  Preservation  Commission  whch 
will  carry  out  programs  ttiat  have  a  direct  berv 
efit  to  the  parte.  These  programs  are  not  nor- 
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mally  associated  with  ttie  management  of  a 
unit  of  the  National  Parte  System,  but  they  are 
important  to  supplement  the  National  Pairk 
Service  efforts  to  fulfill  ttie  unique  needs  of 
managing  and  preserving  Dayton's  historic  re- 
sources. 

The  Commission,  whk;h  Is  modeled  after  ttie 
highly  successful  Lowell  Historic  Preservation 
Commission,  will  administer  ttie  Wright-Dunbar 
Historic  Preservation  District  by  sponsoring  a 
program  of  k>ans  and  grants  to  revitalize  and 
restore  ttie  area.  It  will  also  set  standards  and 
objectives  for  the  development  of  the  neigh- 
bortiood.  The  legislation  stipulates  that  when- 
ever possible,  grants  are  to  tie  made  with 
matching  funds  from  ttie  State  or  local  goverrv 
merits,  or  ttie  private  sector.  The  Natonal 
Park  Service's  "Study  of  Altematives"  dis- 
cusses the  feasibility  of  this  approach: 

As  in  other  management  options,  addi- 
tional construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
Wright-related  facilities  and  West  Dajrton 
would  be  dependent  on  a  partnership  ap- 
proach between  government  agencies  and 
meml)ers  of  the  private  sector. 

The  Commission  also  has  broad  authority  to 
manage,  enhance,  and  preserve  the  histork: 
resources  in  ttie  Dayton  area  associated  with 
the  Wright  txottiers,  aviatkxi  history,  and  Paul 
Laurence  Dunt>ar.  This  Is  Important  because 
of  the  rk:h  historical  legacy  ttiat  Is  evklent 
through  existing  tiuildings  and  artfacts  which, 
as  a  unit,  tell  the  story  of  ttie  birth  of  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

Coordinating  the  management  and  pro- 
motk)n  of  these  resources  can  greatly  add  to 
their  value  in  educatng  the  general  pubic 
atxiut  ttie  park's  themes. 

The  Commisskin  will  also  manage  edu- 
catk>nal,  cultural,  and  histork^l  programs  to 
add  to  ttie  understanding  of  Dayton's  histork:al 
aviation  heritage  and  better  tell  ttie  story  of  ttie 
birth  of  aviation  to  ttie  pubic. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  ttie  State  of  Ohio  and  each  polltrcal 
subdivision  In  which  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
is  located,  a  representative  of  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  and  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Transportatk>n  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Commisskxi 
also  Includes  experts  in  ttie  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commisskm. 

Some  of  the  buildings  within  the  historic 
West  Third  Street  corridor,  Including  the  Hoo- 
ver Bkx*,  are  in  danger  of  serious  deteriora- 
tion and  ultimately  total  loss.  The  Wnght  Cycle 
Co.  buikJIng  is  In  need  of  furttier  restoratkxi. 
While  ttie  city  of  Dayton,  the  State  of  Ohk), 
and  Aviatkm  Trail,  Inc.  have  Invested  some 
funds  Into  ttie  preservation  of  ttiese  buikJings, 
funds  are  still  inadequate  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion and  restoration  of  these  buikJIngs.  The  es- 
tatilishment  of  ttie  Dayton  Aviatk)n  Heritage 
Natwnal  Historical  Park  can  pave  ttie  way  for 
some  Federal  fijnds  for  ttiese  buildings,  as 
well  as  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  raise  addi- 
tional norvFederal  funds  in  partnership  with 
the  park. 

The  friendship  with  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  is 
an  important  part  of  ttie  story  of  the  part<.  Durv 
bar  was  one  of  the  greatest  American  poets 
arxJ  was  the  first  black  wnter  In  ttie  United 
States  to  derive  an  Income  primarily  from  his 
writings  and  one  of  ttie  first  to  attain  natnnal 
and    international    prominence.    The    Wrigtit 
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brothers  printedl  Dunbar's  earty  writings,  and 
they  printed  Dunbar's  newspaper,  The  Tattler. 
Orville  Wright  and  Dunl>ar  were  high  school 
classmates  anq  life-long  friends.  One  can 
even  speculate  that  tfie  Wrights  were  inspired 
to  their  own  acttievement  by  their  friend,  wtio 
became  an  international  celebrity  while  ttiey 
were  still  toiling  |ri  their  b«cycle  shop. 

The  managerltent  approach  established  for 
\he  parV  by  thi>  legislation  follows  the  park 
partnership  con»pt  backed  by  Interior  Sec- 
.u)an,  Jr.  and  Natkinal  Park 
James  M.  Ridenour.  One  of 
Secretary  Lujan^  1 1  points  for  Stewardship  of 
America's  PuWc  Lands  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  partni  srships; 

prorrote  partnerships  with  State 
and  local  gover:  iments.  individuals,  and  put>- 
11c  and  private  ( roups  at  all  levels,  as  well  as 
utilize  Preside!  t  Bush's  'thousand  points  of 
the  varii  id,  voluntary,  and  unique  or- 
wil  hin   our  Nation  of  commu- 


retary  Manuel 
Service  Director 


s  seech.  Park  Service  Director 


light' 

g-anizatlons 

nities. 

In  a  recerrt 
Ridenour  sakj: 

Without  the  tctive  involvement  of  state 
and  local  govei  oments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  could  no  t  begin  to  preserve — let  alone 
manage  the  am  sunt  of  land  needed  to  meet 
the  outdoor  rec  -eation  and  open  space  needs 
of  our  populatic  n  *  *  *.  We  have  a  leadership 
responsibility  U>  develop  with  our  partners  a 
true  national  sy  stem  of  parks. 

With  ttiat  in  4irxj,  this  legislation  is  crafted 
to  take  full  adv^age  of  park  partners  when- 
ever possible,  i(icludir>g  State  arxJ  local  gov- 
ernments and  tt>e  private  sector.  The  legisla- 
tion requires  ownership  and  management  by 
the  National  Par^  Servrce  of  only  two  txjiWings 
in  the  Dayton  AJwation  Heritage  National  His- 
torical Park:  tha  buikJing  housing  the  Wright 
Brothers  Cycle  I  Co.  arxl  tfie  Hoover  Block. 
This  is  aimed  at  keeptr)g  down  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  local  community. 

It  is  expected  that  the  nnanagement  of  other 
properties  withirj  tf>e  park  will  remain  ttie  re- 
sponsibility of  tfie  current  owners  under  part- 
nership agreements  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  Huffmar  Prairie  Flying  Field  and  the 
Wright  Brothers  Hill  are  owned  by  Wnght-Pat- 
terson  Air  Force  Base;  tfie  1905  Wright  Flyer 
III  is  owr>ed  by  Carilk>n  Park,  a  private,  non- 
profit park  which  includes  otfier  historical  ex- 
hibits; Hawthorn  Hill  is  owned  by  NCR,  which 
has  been  a  responsible  steward  of  this  historic 
property  since  tf^e  death  of  Orvilte  Wright;  and 
the  Dunbar  hotee  is  owned  by  tfie  State  of 
Ohio,  which  maHains  it  as  a  museum.  Other 
properties  withiri  the  park  may  be  managed 
through  a  variety  of  partnerships  tsetv^een  the 
park,  Commission,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  tfte  private  sector. 

The  Dayton  Aiiation  National  HistorKal  Park 
is  ideally  suited  io  make  use  of  ttie  numerous 
volunteer  organi^atkxis  wtiich  already  exist  to 
aviation  heritage.  Some  of 
are  associated  with  the 
historic  structures  in  the  pah<. 
Trail,  Huffman  Prairie 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  As- 


promote  Daytc 
these  organizati 
operation  of  the  j 
such    as    Av 
League,  Inc., 
sociatioa 

Under  the 
toration  will  be 


slation,  some  funds  for  res- 
isted for  the  National  His- 
toric LarxJmarics  compnsing  the  part<.  This  is  in 
recognition   of   (he    national    signifKance   of 
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these  structures  and  their  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  our  aviation  heritage.  How- 
ever, the  costs  associated  with  normal  oper- 
ations of  those  properties  will  be  borne  by  the 
current  owners.  Management  and  starxlards  of 
operation  will  be  a  joint  responsitiility  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  owners  if  Fed- 
eral funds  were  accepted. 

The  National  Park  Service's  "Study  of  Alter- 
natives" outlines  this  partnership  concept  as 
one  option  associated  witti  establishing  a  unit 
of  the  National  Part<  System: 

Management  agencies  of  other  associated 
areas  or  features,  such  as  Huffman  Prairie 
Flying  Field  and  the  Wright  Flyer  111,  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  mark,  interpret,  re- 
store, and/or  provide  technical  assistance. 
Available  services  may  include  management 
services,  program  implementation,  and  in- 
cremental financial  assistance  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  telling  the  interpretive  mes- 
sage. 

The  park  and  Commission  are  authorized  to 
seek  partnerships  with  owners  of  otfier  historic 
and  cultijral  resources  in  the  Dayton  area, 
which  are  not  contained  within  the  park.  For 
example,  the  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Wright  txothers  to  manufacture  Wright  air- 
planes are  now  owned  by  the  Inland  Division 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporatkin.  This  is  a 
prime  opportunity  to  establish  a  partnership 
tjetween  the  park  and  the  private  sector  at  a 
minimum  expense  to  the  National  Pari<  Serv- 
ice and  a  maximum  benefit  to  the  American 
people.  The  Natwnal  Park  Servce  "Study  of 
Alternatives"  elaborates: 

General  Motors  appears  interested  in  open- 
ing buildings  1  and  2.  where  Wright  airplanes 
were  once  built,  for  limited  tours,  perhaps 
one  morning  per  week.  The  company  would 
accept  preservation  assistance  for  Orville's 
office  and  for  facade  treatment. 

Another  innovative  approach  taken  by  ttie 
Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical 
Part<  is  ttie  inclusion  of  noncontiguous  sites 
throughout  ttie  Dayton  area.  The  successful 
promotion  of  tfiese  sites  as  a  unit  lias  already 
been  demonstrated  by  Aviation  Trail,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  publishes  maps  and 
gukjes  for  more  than  40  historic  and  cultural 
aviation-related  sites  througfiout  the  Miami 
Valley.  However,  Aviation  Trail  lacks  tfie  re- 
sources and  the  technk^al  ability  to  fully  de- 
velop this  concept.  Leaders  of  Aviation  Trail 
believe  that  bringing  the  promotional  efforts, 
prestige,  and  resources  of  the  National  Part< 
Servrce  to  the  effort  will  greatly  increase  its 
success  and  attract  even  more  visitors. 

While  there  is  precedent  for  noncontiguous 
sites  within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System, 
the  Dayton  park  is  novel  in  ttiat  the  full  story 
is  told  by  visitors  traveling  to  each  part  of  tfie 
part<.  Because  transportation  between  the 
sites  is  so  vital  to  this  approach,  tfie  legislation 
estat)lishing  the  park  calls  for  plans  to  be 
made  for  tfie  transportation  links  connecting 
tfie  sites. 

All  of  ttie  sites  are  within  several  miles  of 
downtown  Dayton,  and  can  be  traveled  easily 
by  visitors.  It  is  both  practk^l  and  appropriate 
ttiat  ttie  overall  coordination  of  tfiese  historic 
resources  be  centralized  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Dayton  Aviation  National  Historical  Park.  It 
is  an  ideal  arrangement  that  will  make  tfiese 
resources  more  useful  to  the  Nation. 
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Dayton  is  already  a  major  stop  on  the  road 
for  travelers  interested  in  aviation.  Ttie  U.S. 
Air  Force  Museum,  located  not  far  from 
Huffman  Prairie  Flying  Field,  is  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  museum  of  military  aviation, 
and  it  draws  1.4  million  visitors  a  year.  Other 
historical  aviation-related  events  draw  visitors 
from  out  of  town  to  Dayton.  These  include  the 
activities  of  the  International  Women's  Air  and 
Space  Museum  and  the  enshrinement  cere- 
monies of  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  chartered 
by  Congress. 

Dayton  is  tfie  site  of  the  U.S.  Air  and  Trade 
Show,  a  biannual  event  that  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  combined  air  show  and  trade  expo- 
sition, and  attracts  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  Because  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  is  the  Air  Force's  headquarters  for  avia- 
tion research  and  logistics,  many  more  travel- 
ers from  around  the  world  come  to  Dayton  on 
aviation-related  business.  Dayton  is  also  honne 
to  hundreds  of  aviation  companies  which  gen- 
erate additional  travel  to  the  city  by  people 
who  might  have  an  interest  in  the  pari<.  Thus, 
there  is  already  a  strong  foundation  to  support 
large  numlaers  of  visits  by  people  from  around 
the  Nation  to  the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  Na- 
tional Historical  Part<. 

The  establishment  of  the  Dayton  Aviation 
Heritage  National  Historical  Park  fills  in  a  gap 
in  the  representation  of  aviation-related 
thennes  in  the  National  Park  System  even 
tfiough  the  theme  of  the  Wright  brothers'  his- 
toric 1903  flight  is  represented  by  tfie  Wright 
Brotfiers  National  Menwrial  in  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  NC.  This  memorial  was 
originally  built  by  the  War  Department  and 
dedicated  as  tfie  Kill  Devil  Hill  Monument  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  1927.  However,  this  menfio- 
rial  does  not  represent  the  full  record  of  inven- 
tion and  achievement  of  the  Wright  tjrothers; 
nor  does  it  cover  the  broader  tfiemes  of  the 
birth  of  aviation  or  tfie  development  of  tfie 
aviation  industry. 

The  National  Part<  Service's  "Study  of  Alter- 
natives" concludes  that  ttie  years  of  research 
and  development  by  the  Wright  brothers  be- 
fore and  after  the  Kill  Devil  Hill  flight  "are  not 
adequately  represented"  by  the  memorial 
there  and,  "It  represents  only  one  facet  of  tfie 
Wright  brotfiers'  contritxition  to  aviation  history 
whk:h  is  supplemented  and  enhanced  by  the 
Dayton  properties."  The  t)igger  story  has  not 
yet  been  told  by  the  National  Part<  Service. 

Though  there  has  always  been  interest  in 
the  Wright  brothers  and  Dayton's  historical 
aviation  heritage,  tfie  movement  to  fully  pre- 
serve, restore,  and  document  that  heritage  got 
underway  in  1980  with  tfie  founding  of  Avia- 
tion Trail.  Under  tfie  leadership  of  Jerry 
Sharkey,  who  conceived  the  organization  and 
later  became  its  president.  Aviation  Trail 
staved  tfie  wrecker's  ball  from  some  of  tfie 
very  sites  now  enshrined  in  this  legislation. 
Aviation  Trail  purctiased  the  building  housing 
the  Wright  Cycle  Co.  and  the  Hoover  Bkxk, 
the  former  which  it  restored  and  opened  as  a 
museum. 

Documentation  of  Dayton's  aviation  heritage 
was  advanced  with  tfie  publication  in  1986  of 
"A  FiekJ  Guide  to  Flight  on  the  Aviation  Trail 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,"  by  Mary  Ann  Johnson.  This 
book  organized  and  made  availatile  to  the 
public  for  tfie  first  time  the  rk;fies  of  Dayton's 
aviation  past.  Its  very  existence  highlighted  the 
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need  to  better  preserve  and  prorDote  that  past. 
At  ttie  request  of  Aviation  Trail,  the  National 
Park  Service  undertook  a  National  Historic 
Landnnark  theme  study,  which  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1989.  That  study  identified 
seven  sites  as  possible  National  Historic  Land- 
marks. 

Dayton's  leaders  took  notice  and  under- 
stood the  need  for  action.  The  result  was  the 
formatk>n  of  the  2003  Fund  Committee  in  the 
fall  of  1989,  for  purposes  including  preserving 
and  promoting  greater  Dayton's  internationally 
significant  heritage  of  invention  and  creativity, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contributions 
of  the  Wright  brothers;  and  assisting  in  secur- 
ing, constructing  and  interpreting  significant 
historic  and  visitor  attractions  for  future  gerv 
erations.  United  States  District  Court  Judge 
Walter  H.  Rk:e  was  nanr>ed  chairman  of  the 
2003  Fund  Committee  and  J.  Bradford  Tillson, 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  was 
nanr)ed  vwe  chairman.  Ultimately,  the  board 
came  to  include  many  other  leading  citizens 
from  the  Dayton  area's  government,  historical, 
arxj  business  community. 

At  my  request,  and  sponsored  by  the  2003 
Fund  Committee,  the  National  Park  Service  in 
late  1989  undertook  a  study  of  alternatives  to 
kJentify  and  evaluate  a  full  range  of  conceptual 
alternatives  for  preserving  and  interpreting 
Dayton's  role  in  the  birth  and  development  of 
aviation,  emphasizing  the  contributions  of  the 
Wright  brothers.  That  study  was  just  published 
last  month.  While  not  making  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  study  explored  several  alternatives, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  Dayton.  The  study  sup- 
ported the  suitability  and  feasibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servk^  assuming  the  management 
of  ttie  Wright  Cycle  Co.  buikjing  and  the  Hoo- 
ver Block,  a  concept  whk:h  is  Incorporated  in 
the  legislation  introduced  today. 

The  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  National  His- 
torical Park  is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of 
State  and  local  govemment  officials  as  well  as 
neighbortxxxJ,  business,  and  histork^l  organi- 
zatk>ns.  There  are  few  ottier  potential  national 
park  designations  that  can  claim  the  solkj 
backing  as  tt>e  Dayton  parte.  The  t>tll  is  sup- 
ported by  Ohk)  General  Assembly  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  39  adopted  by  the 
118th  General  Assemtdy  of  Ohio.  This  resolu- 
tion memorializes  Congress  to  establish  the 
Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical 
Part<  and  declares,  "The  spirit  and  dedication 
of  our  State  arxJ  Nation  are  founded  upon, 
arKJ  reflected  in,  this  city's  rich  history,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Dayton  Aviation  Historical  Parte 
wouM  ensure  that  important  elements  of  our 
past  woukJ  be  preserved  and  passed  on  to  fu- 
ture generatk>ns  as  a  record  of,  and  testament 
to,  past  achievenwnts." 

Other  governments  which  have  issued  for- 
mal resolutions  or  proclamations  in  support  of 
the  Dayton  Aviation  Heritage  National  Histori- 
cal Parte  include  Montgomery  County,  the  city 
of  Dayton,  the  city  of  Beavercreek,  and 
Sugarcreek  Township. 

Community  organizatrans  in  the  Dayton  area 
which  have  offk:lally  supported  the  effort  in- 
clude ttie  2003  Fund  Committee,  Dayton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Parity  2000,  South 
Metro  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Dayton 
Foundation,  KIttytiawk  Optimist  Club,  Kettering 
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Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami  Valley 
Arts  CourKil,  Miami  Valley  Military  Affairs  As- 
sociation, United  Way  of  the  Dayton  Area, 
Greater  Dayton  Private  Industry  Council,  and 
Affiliate  Societies  Council. 

Historical  organizations  in  Ohio  formally  on 
record  supporting  the  parte  include  the  Ohio 
Preservation  Alliance,  International  Women's 
Air  and  Space  Museum,  Greene  County  His- 
torical Society,  Preservatkwi  Dayton,  Inc., 
Centerville  Historical  Society,  Carillon  Parte, 
and  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society. 
The  Ohio  Historic  Preservation  Office  has  de- 
clared the  measure  the  top  priority  in  this  Con- 
gress for  national  parte  legislation. 

In  a  letter  of  support  to  members  of  the 
Ohio  House  delegation,  Ohio  Gov.  George  V. 
Voinovich  wrote,  "The  creation  of  this  national 
historrcal  park  will  call  attention  to  the  deep 
roots  of  the  aerospace  industry  in  our  State 
and  reinforce  the  image  of  Ohk>  as  the  place 
where  new  aviation  technology  is  created." 
The  parte  is  also  supported  by  Ohk)  Lt.  Gov. 
Michael  DeWine,  a  former  Representative  of 
Ohio's  Seventh  Distrrct,  who  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  this  legislation.  Tfie  park  is 
also  supported  by  Ohio  House  Speaker  Vem 
Riffe. 

In  addition,  the  concept  is  backed  by  avia- 
tion historians,  biographers  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  and  nnembers  of  the  Wright  0  family. 
Wilkinson  Wright,  a  grand  nephew  of  the 
Wright  brothers  wrote. 

Flying,  the  aviation  industry,  space  explo- 
ration, and  the  space  industry  all  began  with 
the  Wright's  work  in  the  Dayton  area.  No 
other  place  in  the  world  can  claim  that 
honor,  so  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  have 
national  recognition  of  this  important  his- 
tory. 

Many  people  have  worteed  on  the  creation 
of  this  proposal  which  has  truly  been  a  wide 
and  deep  community  effort.  Special  mention 
should  go  to  Richard  B.  Helv«g,  city  manager 
of  Dayton,  for  his  vigorous  promotion  of  the 
project.  Also  instrumental  has  been  Frederick 
Bartenstein  III,  director  of  the  Dayton  Founda- 
tion, for  his  help  in  establishing  the  2003  Fund 
Committee.  Mary  Mathews,  representing  Car- 
illon Parte,  and  W.  Ray  Luce,  representing  the 
Ohk)  Historical  Society,  have  offered  many 
creative  contritHJtions.  The  leadership  and  staff 
of  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  have  been 
very  valuable,  as  have  been  the  be)ards  of  di- 
rectors of  ttie  2003  Fund  Committee  and  Avia- 
tion Trail.  Another  major  contributor  is  Mad- 
eline J.  Iseli-Smith.  executive  director  of  the 
2003  Fund  Committee,  and  a  former  member 
of  my  staff. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  Natkinal  Parte  System, 
Orville  Wright  wouM  be  proud  of  this  effort.  In 
1917,  just  1  year  after  ttie  creatk)n  of  the  Na- 
tional Parte  Servk;e,  Orville  Wright  addressed 
the  National  Park  Conference  in  Washington 
and  proposed  landing  strips  near  national 
partes. 

The  establishment  of  the  aviatk>n  industry  is 
a  testament  to  mankind's  technologk:al 
achievement  giving  reality  to  ttie  ageok]  dream 
of  flight.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  flight  betongs 
to  all  Americans,  and  the  telling  of  that  story 
can  be  an  inspiration  for  ttie  future  inventive- 
ness of  our  Nation.  The  National  Parte  Service 
"Study  of  Attematives"  conclueJes,  "There  is  a 
great  story  to  tell — a  story  ttiat  is  not  only  from 
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the  past  but  is  also  part  of  ttie  present,  with 
the  Air  Force  base,  museum,  and  other  avia- 
tion activities  in  Dayton.  This  context  gives  the 
story  additional  riches." 

It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  ttie  many 
supporters  of  this  bill,  that  it  will  enat)le  ttie 
speedy  establishment  of  the  Dayton  Aviation 
Heritage  National  Historical  Parte  so  that  it  will 
be  fully  operational  by  2003.  the  year  the 
wortd  will  celetxate  ttie  centennial  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  historic  flight.  At  tong  last,  the 
story  can  be  told. 


SETBACK  FOR  MEXICAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  POLICY 


HON.  DOUG  BEREimR 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  human  rigtits  polrcy  in  Mexkx)  has 
bee»me  a  matter  of  increasing  concern.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  by  America's  Watch, 
torture  is  endemk;  in  Mexico,  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  practk;ed  by  most 
of  the  branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  pol- 
icy and  ttie  armed  forces.  In  stiort,  human 
rights  atMJses  are  alleged  to  have  t>e<x>me  in- 
stitutionalized in  Mexk:an  society. 

The  most  infamous  human  rights  case  oc- 
curred last  May,  wfien  ttie  natksn's  leading 
human  rights  attorney.  Norma  Corona  Sapi- 
ens, was  gunned  down  in  the  street  While  in- 
dividuals have  been  arrested  for  ttie  crime, 
ttiose  wtK)  ordered  the  crime  remain  at  large. 

In  an  attempt  to  reassert  some  control  over 
human  rights  abusers,  In  parteular  the  Federal 
Jucicial  Polk»,  the  govemment  of  President 
Salinas  created  a  Natunal  Human  Rigtits 
Commission  [CNDH],  and  appointed  a  tx>ard 
of  directors  that  was  above  reproach.  Ttie 
CNDH  has  pursued  its  mandate  aggressively, 
and  lias  investigated  ttiousands  of  human 
rights  cases. 

Recently,  however,  it  was  eliscovered  ttiat 
the  offices  of  the  CNDH  had  been  bugged, 
that  telephones  had  been  tapped,  and  ttiat  the 
offices  of  the  president.  Dr.  Jorge  Carpiso, 
had  t)een  ttioroughly  infiltrated.  While  ttie  cul- 
prits tiave  not  been  found,  it  is  wkJety  t)elieved 
by  knowledgat)le  sources  ttiat  this  is  ttie  act  of 
the  Interior  Ministry,  an  organization  ttiat  has 
been  ttie  subject  of  CNDH  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  tttis  issue  t)ecause  ttie 
MexKan  Govemment  must  realize  that  ttie 
United  States  is  serious  at)out  respecting 
human  rights.  Americans  t)elieve  that  ttiere 
are  certain  bask:  standards  of  betiavkx  to 
whk;h  all  natkjns  must  adhere.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttie  bugging  of  ttie  Mexcan  Hunnan 
Rights  Commission  does  not  fall  within  any- 
e)ne's  definition  of  acceptatite  t)ehavkx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  wouW  ask  to  in- 
sert an  artk^le  into  ttie  Record  from  ttie  April 
22  edition  of  the  Financial  Times.  Entitled 
"Red  Faces  in  Mexkx)  Over  Phone  Taps,"  this 
article  (jetails  ttie  problems  faced  by  the 
CNDH.  There  is  little  hope  for  advancement  of 
basK  civil  and  politk^al  nghts  in  Mexkx)  if  ttie 
govemment,  especially  ttie  Federal  Judk:ial 
Polk;e  and  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  ctoes  not 
permit  ttie  Human  Rights  Con¥nissk>n  to  per- 
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TRIBUTE  T )  THE  KTWANIS  CLUB 
OH  TECUMSEH 


:ARL  D.  PURSER 


OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  lay.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  an  irrportant  milestone  for  one  of 
the  outstanding  iarganizations  in  my  corigres- 
sional  districl  Mi.  Speaker,  May  9  marked  the 
35th  anniversary  of  ttie  Kiwanis  Club  of  Te- 
cumseh.  1 

For  35  years,  Kiwanians  in  Tecumseh  have 
played  an  important  part  in  tt>e  life  of  their 
communrty.  Defeated  to  ttie  betterment  of 
their  town,  its  people  and  its  organizations, 
Tecumseh  Kiwaifians  have  made  a  difference. 

Located  between  Ann  Artxx  and  Adrian,  the 


city  of  Tecumset 


of  wtiat  smaN  to  Mm  America  was  intended  to 


starxis  as  a  shining  example 
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be — a  community  of  neighbors  who  take  great 
pride  in  their  hometown  arxj  in  the  accom- 
plishments and  efforts  of  all  their  fellow  resi- 
dents. 

Over  the  years,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Tecunv 
seh  has  provided  tremendous  resources  in 
keeping  that  dream  alive.  Through  its  fundrais- 
ing  efforts,  the  club  has  retumed  thousands  of 
dollars  to  community  projects  and  organiza- 
tions. Likewise,  the  club  members  have  do- 
nated thousands  of  hours  of  their  time  for 
community  service  projects. 

It  wouW  be  almost  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  lives  which  have  been  impacted  by 
the  work  of  the  Tecumseh  Kiwanians  during 
the  past  35  years — those  who  have  received 
scholarships,  those  who  have  used  facilities 
purchased  in  whole  or  part  through  charitat>le 
work,  arxJ  even  those  who  have  attended  club 
meetings. 

At  a  time  when  volunteer  service  terxJs  to 
be  waning,  the  membership  of  the  Tecumseh 
club  has  been  growing.  From  a  town  of  some 
10,000  people,  this  organization  boasts  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  more  than  85.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  we  all  know  of  and  represent 
towns  which  are  much  larger  yet  have  much 
smaller  service  clutjs.  The  strength  of  the  Te- 
cumseh club  reflects  the  success  of  its  efforts. 

From  its  start  35  years  ago,  when  two  exist- 
ing Lenawee  County  Kiwanis  Clubs  joined 
forces  to  charter  a  new  club  in  Tecumseh,  the 
men  and  women  of  Tecumseh  Kiwanis  have 
worked  to  make  their  organization  one  of  the 
best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  pause  to  celebrate  this 
milestone,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  extending  congratulations  on  an  out- 
starxjing  job  to  the  members — past  and 
present — of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Tecumseh. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE ON  BEHALF  OF  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  JEFTERSON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  partk:ipate  in  this  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  wish 
to  speak  today  not  only  of  \he  case  of  one  in- 
divkjual,  Yan  Satanovsy,  but  of  the  increas- 
ingly grave  situation  faced  by  Jews  in  ttie  So- 
viet Union. 

Yan  and  his  family  first  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1979.  Soviet  au- 
ttiorities  refused  permission,  citing  Yan's  ac- 
cess to  "state  information"  when  he  worked  in 
ttie  Ministry  of  Machine  BuikJing.  Yan  left  the 
Ministry  in  1975.  With  this  refusal.  Yan  and  his 
family  joined  ttie  ranks  of  ttiousands  of  refuse- 
niks  arbitrarily  denied  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Unk)n. 

Yan  last  applied  for  perm«ssk>n  to  emigrate 
in  1990.  Soviet  auttiorities  informed  him  that 
his  applKation  woukj  not  even  be  conskJered 
until  1993— almost  20  years  after  his  alleged 
exposure  to  state  secrets. 

With  his  applk:ation  pending,  Yan  couW  sim- 
ply btde  his  time  arxJ  avoid  taking  actions  ttiat 
coukj  jeopardize  his  chances  for  a  visa.  In- 


stead, Yan  has  become  actively  involved  in 
ttie  refusenik  movement,  working  on  behalf  of 
ttiousands  of  others  like  him  who  want  to 
leave,  but  cannot. 

Their  efforts  to  emigrate  have  become  even 
more  urgent  in  recent  months,  as  reports  indi- 
cate a  rise  in  anti-Jewish  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  escalating  in- 
ternal strife  and  deteriorating  socioeconomic 
conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  fueled  partrcu- 
larly  virulent  forms  of  anti-Semitism.  Racist 
Russian  nationalist  groups  such  as  Pamyat 
have  found  an  increasingly  receptive  audience 
to  their  claims  that  Jews  are  to  blame  for  the 
growing  disorder  and  hardships.  Anti-Semitic 
propaganda  is  appearing  in  the  mass  media 
as  well  as  offrcial  joumals.  The  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Defense  recently  published  ttie  "Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion,"  an  infamous  anti-Se- 
mitic canard,  in  its  official  journal. 

At  this  time,  it  is  critical  that  Congress  re- 
double its  efforts  to  press  for  emigratkin  liber- 
alization in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  record 
numbers  of  Jews  were  allocated  to  emigrate 
last  year,  Soviet  citizens  still  do  not  enjoy  the 
right  to  emigrate  freely.  Eariier  this  week,  the 
Supreme  Soviet  failed  to  approve  an  emigra- 
tion bill  that  would  open  the  Soviet  Union's 
borders  to  its  citizens.  The  bill  remains  under 
consideration. 

If  we  fail  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  miss  a  great 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews:  ttie  dream  of  freedom.  Let  Con- 
gress make  its  collective  vok;e  heard  and  use 
all  of  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  encourage 
the  passage  of  this  landmark  legislation. 


MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  today  to  encourage  the  estatv 
lishment  of  a  regime  to  control  supply  of  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  weapons  to  the 
Middle  East  and,  eventually  I  hope,  woridwide. 

This  legislatk)n  lays  down  a  first  marker — 
txjth  for  the  administration  and  for  foreign  na- 
tions— that  we  are  serious  atxjut  stopping  the 
unbridled  sale  of  dangerous  weapons. 

When  I  voted  in  support  of  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  Iraq  in  January,  I  swore  to 
myself  that,  however  ttiat  confrontatkxi  re- 
solved itself,  we  would  not  retum  to  the  status 
quo  ante.  We  must  not  put  any  issue  atx>ve 
that  of  trying  to  fundamentally  change  the  sys- 
tem whereby  the  countries  of  the  worW  sell 
arms. 

Over  the  last  3  months,  I  have  attended 
hearings  with  a  handful  of  administration  wit- 
nesses to  wfiom  I  have  put  the  same  ques- 
tion: What  is  ttie  United  States  doing  to  con- 
strain the  sales  of  weapons  around  the  worid? 

From  these  witnesses  I  have  received  an- 
swer ranging  from  indk^tions  that  "It  is  a  high 
priority,"  to  "it  is  on  ttie  agenda,"  to  "it  is  not 
even  a  desirable  outcome  in  and  of  itself." 
The  lack  of  agreement  has  led  me  to  conclude 
tfiat  it  is  necessary  to  emptoy  some  means  to 
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focus  the  administration  on,  at  the  very  least, 
examining  its  options. 

This  legislation  is  a  good  first  step.  It  does 
not  unnecessarily  jump  the  gun  in  singling  out 
U.S.  arms  exporters  for  immediate  morato- 
rium. Rather,  it  puts  a  txjrden  on  the  President 
to  derrxKistrate  his  own  commitment  to  explor- 
ing in  a  serious  fashion  the  willingrtess  of 
other  countries  to  join  with  us  in  putting  an 
end  to  these  destabilizing  arms  sales. 

Second,  it  adds  focus  to  our  analysis  of 
what  the  appropriate  institutions  and  mecha- 
nisms are  for  controlling  ttie  spread  of  conven- 
tional exotic  weapons. 

I  hope  we  will  firxj  much  support  for  this  ef- 
fort in  the  House.  I  think  our  work  on  it  shouW 
be  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  who  were  called 
upon  to  fight  last  January  as  a  result  of  the 
many  years  of  neglecting  the  obvious  con- 
sequerK^s  of  unrestrair>ed  woridwide  arms 
sales. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
require  tfie  cessation  of  U.S.  arms  sales  after 
60  days  unless  the  President: 

Certified  that  he  had  undertaken  in  good 
faith  all  possitsle  efforts  to  convene  a  con- 
ference for  the  establishment  of  an  arms  sup- 
pliers' regime;  and. 

Proposed  a  report  detailing  and  analyzing 
the  feasit>ility  of  an  arms  control  regime 
arrwng  nations  of  the  MkJdIe  East  and  set 
forth  a  U.S.  plan  for  heading  the  worid  com- 
munity in  establishing  a  multilateral  regime  to 
restrict  transfers  of  conventional  and  uncorv 
ventional  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  later  expansion  of  the  regime 
to  other  regkjns  of  the  world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  HOWARD 
FINSTER 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his- 
tory man  has  sought  many  ways  in  which  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  Today  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
story  of  one  man's  unk^ue  effort  in  accorv 
plishlng  this  goal. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Howard  Finster  of 
Summerville,  GA,  stuck  his  finger  in  a  can  of 
paint  and  had  a  vision.  In  this  dream-like 
state,  he  has  said,  he  was  toM  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  through  his  art.  Approximately 
19.000  works  of  art  later  and  a  2-acre  Para- 
dise Garden  of  his  own  incredibly  unique  de- 
sign, the  Rev.  Finster  has  more  than  corv 
quered  ttie  folk  art  work!  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, succeeded  in  spreading  the  good  news 
to  millions.  On  Saturday,  May  18,  the  74-year- 
okj  north  Georgia  visionary  will  be  recognized 
(or  his  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  the 
first-ever  Finster  Fest. 

Many  a  curious  traveler  has  meandered 
through  the  unassuming  neighbortxKXJ  in 
Pennviile,  Ga,  on  ttie  outskirts  of  Summerville. 
In  desperate  search  of  the  fairy-tale  like  Para- 
dise Garden.  A  glimpse  of  a  round  church  t>e- 
decked  with  colorful  ornaments  of  what  can 
only  be  described  as  "stufT  towers  above  ttie 
ottier  homes  along  the  streets;  you  know 
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you're  there.  On  a  2-acre  t)lock,  whk;h  also 
encompasses  the  reverend's  home  and  sev- 
eral other  dwellings  bek>nging  to  his  chikjren, 
is  a  veritable  village  of  folk  art. 

Inside  the  gates,  one  can  study  sculptures 
and  paintings  made  of  anything  and  every- 
thing one  tias  ever  known  or  coukJ  imagine — 
a  25-foot  rusted  assemblage  of  bHcycle  parts; 
a  playhouse  comprised  of  thk;k  soda  IJottles 
hokjing  multi-color  marbles;  winding  walkways 
inlaid  with  mirrors,  coins,  toys,  buttons — any- 
thing. His  trademart<  is  his  use  of  simple  folk 
figures,  often  in  the  form  of  angels,  which  al- 
most always  accompany  a  verse  of  scripture 
or  a  desaiption  of  one  of  the  Reverend 
Finster's  many  Biblical  visions  about  his  con- 
cem  for  the  future  of  this  worid.  New  on  the 
grounds  is  a  chapel  where  the  preacher  per- 
forms weddings  and  t>aptisms.  It  also  houses 
a  casket  which  he  has  personally  customized. 

The  rock  bands  R.E.M.  and  Talking  Heads 
helped  boosA  the  Reverend  Finster  to  stardom 
when  they  asked  him  to  design  ttieir  album 
covers  several  years  ago.  In  the  summer  of 
1989,  the  popular  Music  Television  [MTV]  in- 
cluded the  Summerville  minister  and  his 
unique  creations  as  part  of  a  special  on-the- 
road  feature  highlighting  interesting  people 
throughout  the  country.  Over  the  years,  ttie 
Reverend  Finster  has  developed  many  friend- 
ships with  ottier  nationally  recognized  artists. 

According  to  a  leading  Atlanta  art  dealer, 
the  reverend's  wori<s  fetch  as  much  as 
$6,000— and  up  to  520,000  for  pre-1982 
fjieces.  Several  of  his  works  are  on  permanent 
display  in  galleries  throughout  the  Natron.  The 
reverend  most  often  paints  the  entire  night 
through,  but  his  primary  role  as  missionary  re- 
mains his  true  passion  in  life.  In  fact,  many 
visitors  to  Finster's  worid  may  find  themselves 
sidetracked  before  entering  the  gardens.  On 
occasion,  the  preactier  will  take  a  break  from 
painting  to  minister  to  wtiomever  is  willing  to 
sit  in  folding  chairs  in  his  back  yard  and  listen 
to  his  message — his  hope  for  ttie  worid. 

In  additkin  to  Finster  Fest.  whk;h  will  include 
poetry  readings,  musk:  and  art.  a  collection  of 
the  Reverend  Finster's  paintings  currently  is 
tieing  showcased  in  an  exhik>it  at  ttie  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Summerville. 

I  am  pleased  the  Summerville  Community 
has  organized  a  day  to  honor  the  Reverend 
Finster  for  his  immeasurat)le  contritxjtions  to 
the  art  wortd  and  his  commitment  to  spreading 
the  word  of  God.  Although  the  reverend  is 
troubled  by  arthritis  and  diatietes.  he  is  long 
from  slowing  down.  I  am  certain  there  is  much 
more  to  be  added  to  ttie  garden,  many  more 
visions  to  tie  interpreted  and  translated— nrxx:h 
more  in  store  for  the  wortd  from  the  Reverend 
Howard  Finster. 


IN  HONOR  OF  AGNES  AND  LOUIS 
TEBO— TWO  EXEMPLARY  CITI- 
ZENS ON  THEIR  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
F>ay  tribute  to  Agnes  and  Louis  Tetx)  on  their 
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50th  wedding  anniversary,  whrch  ttiey  cele- 
brated on  February  16,  1991.  Agnes  and 
Louis  have  been  a  great  source  of  inspiratxin 
to  ttiose  wtx)  know  ttiem  t)ecause  of  their 
deep  understanding  and  commitment  to  each 
other  and  the  community. 

Agnes  Dronet  TetX)  was  born  October  25, 
1914.  in  Oeteambre,  LA.  Louis  (Bonnie)  Tebo 
was  bom  July  2,  1907,  in  Lafayette.  LA.  Both 
of  ttieir  families  settled  in  Port  Arthur.  TX, 
wtiere  they  met  each  ottier  at  Lincoln  High 
School.  Agnes  was  the  first  to  move  to  Califor- 
nia in  July  1937,  while  Louis  came  out  in 
1938.  Ttiey  were  married  in  Port  Arthur  on 
January  4,  1941.  Agnes  started  her  job  life 
working  in  various  homes  as  a  domestic  engi- 
neer. She  worked  for  the  Tynan  family  for  over 
47  years.  She  started  her  part-time  catering 
business  in  the  1950's,  and  has  continued  ca- 
tering to  this  day. 

Louis  Tebo  was  also  an  entrepreneur.  He 
started  his  own  shoeshine  business  at  the 
Jeffery  Hotel  and  continued  Its  operation  for 
25  years.  He  then  went  to  work  in  a  custodial 
position  at  Monterey  Savings  &  Loan  for  15 
years.  Louis  ended  up  retiring  in  1982  as  the 
unoffk:ial  put>lic  relatkins  officer. 

From  the  very  start  of  ttieir  marriage,  Agnes 
and  Louis  had  goals  and  dreams  of  over- 
coming the  histork:al  economc  and  social 
handk^aps  which  plagued  the  progress  for 
black  Amerkans.  Togettier  ttiey  have  been 
part  of  the  pioneering  spirit  in  Salinas,  quietly 
trying  to  make  a  difference  in  the  community. 
Both  Agnes  and  Louis  have  been  charter 
members  of  the  National  AssociatKin  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  have 
beeo  members  of  ttie  Salinas  branch  for  52 
years. 

Their  community  involvement  is  extensive 
and  admiratjie.  Agnes  tias  been  Involved  in 
several  organizatk>ns  including  ttie  Cattiolic 
Daughters,  Altar  Society,  Young  Ladies  Insti- 
tute, and  Phi  Epsik>n  Phi  (Alpha  Nu  Branch). 
She  was  also  the  founding  member  of  the 
Cultijrettes  Social  Club.  Louis  has  been  a 
memtier  of  ttie  Knights  of  Columbus  for  35 
years  and  is  a  member  of  ttie  Esquire  Club. 
For  ttie  past  10  years,  t)owever,  ttie  organiza- 
tion whch  has  taken  up  most  of  ttieir  time  is 
the  Norttiem  Califomia  Chapter  of  tiie  Port  Ar- 
thur Club.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  tiave  lived  in  Port  Arthur  and  at- 
tended Lincoln  High  School.  This  organization 
meets  every  other  month,  and  has  an  annual 
meeting  every  2  years  in  designated  areas  of 
the  countiy. 

Compassion,  fellowship,  and  concern  for 
others,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  class, 
have  t>een  traits  demonstrated  collectively  In 
this  outstanding  couple.  In  the  course  of  ttieir 
lifetime,  Agnes  and  Louis  adopted  two  chtktren 
and  have  been  godparents  to  numerous  ott>- 
ers.  Together  in  1981  and  1982,  they  also 
took  the  time  to  travel  to  Haiti  in  the  company 
of  Sister  Denise  to  take  food,  clothing,  and 
medkane  to  ttie  Haitian  people.  Between  ttie 
two  of  them,  they  have  visited  5  continents 
and  35  countries.  Ttieir  marvelkxjs  contribu- 
tions have  not  gone  unrecognized.  During 
Black  History  Month  in  1988,  a  scholarship 
was  estat3tished  in  their  name  at  Hartnell  Col- 
lege for  the  many  years  of  support  they  have 
given  to  helping  ottiers. 
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The  Tebo's 
mutual  respect 
brought  to  the 
characterized 
arxj  achievemen: 
leagues   to  join 
Agnes  and  Louis ; 
sary.  For  the  ii 
only  hope  tt^t 
strive  to  achieve 
ment  that  Agnej 
five  decades 


uikion  has  always  been  one  of 
or  the  capabilities  that  each 

marriage.  Their  life  together  is 

determination,    hard   work, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 

me   now   in   congratulating 

Tebo  on  their  50th  anniver- 

mbrovement  of  society,  we  can 

rfore  young  couples  today  will 

the  lasting  love  and  commit- 

and  Louis  have  shared  for 


THE  CAMPf  S 
VICTIMJ 


SEXUAL  ASSAULT 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOui;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  ^r.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  join  with  my  (olleagues.  Mr.  Ramstad  and 
Mr.  GiOOOLiNG  ill  cosponsoring  the  Campus 
Sexual  Assault  V  ctims  Bill  of  Rights. 

Reflecting  trerds  throughout  society  as  a 
whole,  cnme  has  tjecome  an  ever  Irxjreasing 
problem  on  our  ^  ation's  campuses.  Most  of  us 
college  experience  as  the 
threshokJ  of  aduthood — a  time  of  exhilarating 
growth  arvj  achevement.  For  far  too  many 
young  women,  however,  tfieir  time  in  college 
scene  of  the  life-shattering 
experience  of  faiing  victim  to  sexual  assault. 

Sadly,  in  maiy  instances  their  personal 
tragedy  couW  lave  been  avoided  through 
more  vigorous  el  lorts  by  college  authorities  to 
provide  a  safe  environment  arKJ  greater  social 
discipline  on  campus.  After  the  crime  has  oc- 
too  many  young  women  are 
vetimized  a  secc  nd  time  through  inattention  to 
their  rights.  Victiifis  of  sexual  assault  on  cam- 
Inadequate  procedures  by 
which  tf>ey  can  4eek  redress  through  college 
disciplinary  autfKrities  and  often  are  given  rx> 
practical  altemati  le  but  to  live  in  close  proxinrt- 
ity  to  ttieir  allegid  assailant.  In  some  cases 
substantial  press^ire  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
victim  to  deter  h^r  from  reporting  tfie  crime  to 
kxal  law  enforce^nent  authorities. 

ttiat  we  are  cosponsoring 
woukj  assure  ttial  tfie  victims  of  sexual  assault 
at  colleges  whicr  receive  Federal  funds  are 
decently  by  school  offk;ials. 
Ensunng  just  treatment  for  tfie  victims  of  cnme 
is,  of  course,  th4  primary  goal  of  this  bill.  In 
addition,  I  wouki  hope  that  by  provkjing  en- 
hanced rights  for  victims,  this  legislatkHi  woukj 
also  encourage  Icolleges  and  universities  to 
take  greater  responsibility  in  protecting  their 
students  from  becoming  victims  in  the  first 
place.  ' 

Both  the  students  and  tfieir  parents  wfw 


have  worked  so 
college  educatkK 


hard  to  provkJe  tfiem  with  a 
deserve  no  less. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MANUEL  N.  MATTA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Manuel  N.  Matta,  the  recipient  of 
the  Mesa  Association  of  Hispanic  Citizens' 
Pedro  W.  Guerrero  Fund.  Mr.  Matta  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  business  world  by  start- 
ing a  business  in  1 953,  and  keeping  that  busi- 
ness alive  and  well  for  neariy  40  years.  Mr. 
Matta  is  perfiaps  better  known  though,  for  his 
wort(  in  civil  rights.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
in  Texas,  Hispanics  were  prevented  from  at- 
tending high  school  so  Manuel  never  got  past 
the  seventh  grade.  Now  Manuel  Matta  is  a  key 
force  behind  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens'  establishment  of  English  classes 
for  Hispanic  children.  When  he  spoke  Spanish 
in  restaurants,  he  was  thrown  out  and  now,  he 
owns  a  restaurant  serving  all  people  regard- 
less of  language.  Many  people  believe  that 
there  aren't  any  more  heroes  in  America.  I 
say.  if  you  look  closely  you  can  find  heroes 
like  Manuel  N.  Matta. 


THE  DEAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
SAG  HARBOR  CHANNEL 


HON.GEORGEJ.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  deauthor- 
ize  a  Federal  channel  at  Sag  Hartxjr.  Long  Is- 
land. NY. 

The  ship  channel  was  last  dredged  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  tfie  eariy  1930's.  In 
later  years,  Mobil  Oil  had  a  facility,  located  at 
Sag  Harbor,  that  initiated  barge  traffic  through 
the  channel.  With  tfie  demise  of  the  Mobil  Oil 
terminal,  the  channel  no  longer  necessitated 
federalized  status.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been 
any  barge  or  scow  traffic  in  the  Sag  Hartxjr 
bay,  eittier  in  the  channels,  mooring  areas,  or 
wharfs  since  1985.  when  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  oil  facility  were  removed. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  ask  my  congressional  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  that  would 
deauthorize  this  Federal  cfiannel.  It  would  be 
wasteful  to  continue  to  have  this  channel 
under  Federal  jurisdiction,  in  name  only,  when 
the  project  is  no  longer  needed. 


SUPPORTING  H.R.  1143  AND 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  H.R.  1 143.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  theme  study 
of  nationally  significant  places  in  American 
labor  history.  Such  a  study  is  long  overdue 
and  Its  necessity  grows  with  each  passing 
year. 
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The  role  of  the  United  States  as  a  global 
leader  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Its  work- 
ers. In  industries  ranging  from  agriculture  to 
automobiles  and  computer  software  to  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure,  a  multitude  of 
technological  advances  have  been  discovered, 
implemented,  and  improved  upon  by  American 
workers.  Other  countries  may  attempt  to  com- 
pete as  effectively  in  the  wortd  marketplace, 
but  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  still  invokes  a  sense 
of  buyer  confidence  about  product  quality  in 
the  minds  of  foreign  consumers.  American  in- 
dustry and  the  American  worker  continue  to 
serve  as  role  models  for  the  world  community 
and  especially  acting  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  less  developed  nations. 

The  present  U.S.  eminence  could  not  have 
arisen  without  a  strong  educational  system 
which  reinforces  a  message  of  applying  perse- 
verance toward  the  achievement  of  excel- 
lence. Although  this  tradition  continues  today, 
the  changing  world  and  increasingly  competi- 
tive marketplace  demand  an  improved  ap- 
proach. It  is  vital  that  our  young  continue  to 
realize  that  success  and  prosperity  through 
hard  work,  industry,  and  innovation  are  readily 
attainable.  Our  texttxxjks.  and  the  curriculum 
in  general  do  not  make  the  connections  be- 
tween free  trade  unionism  and  securing  eco- 
nomic justice.  By  identifying  and  commemorat- 
ing certain  places  and  the  events  that  make 
them  stand  out,  we  can  convey  to  our  children 
the  importance  of  hard  wori<,  commitment  to 
goals,  and  achievement  of  dreams. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  located  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Chicago  and  home  to  a 
great  number  of  union  members  and  their 
families.  Today,  Chicago  maintains  its  histori- 
cal position  as  a  foundation  for  the  prirKiples 
of  the  American  work  ethic.  The  city  also  con- 
tinues to  remain  a  sturdy  pillar  of  this  Nation's 
industrial  base.  Not  surprisingly,  dozens  of 
sites  notable  for  their  role  in  American  labor 
history  can  be  found  throughout  greater 
Chicagoland. 

The  importance  of  educating  young  Ameri- 
cans about  their  Nation's  labor  history  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  As  we  are  now  witness- 
ing, througfiout  the  worid  many  societies 
wfiere  trade  unionism  is  weak  or  oppressed, 
have  not  achieved  democratic  rule.  In  fact,  the 
economic  and  political  futures  of  these  states 
remain  fortxxling.  Additionally,  extremist 
movements  tend  to  prosper  in  such  environ- 
ments discouraging  any  significant  foreign  in- 
vestment. The  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  nation  whose 
strong  unions  are  presently  working  in  corv 
jurKtion  with  the  Government  to  ensure  a 
prosperous  future. 

The  history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
is  an  intrinsk:  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  as  such  has  contritxjted  to  a  future 
of  Amencan  prosperity  and  advancement.  The 
efforts  of  America's  wortcing  men  and  women 
need  to  be  recalled  for  tfie  important  roles  that 
they  have  played  in  building  our  Nation.  The 
designation  of  key  sites  as  national  historic 
landmarks  will  help  focus  attention  on  the  part 
workers  and  tfieir  unions  have  played  in  our 
history  while  ensuring  tfiat  future  generations 
recognize,  but  more  importantly  understand, 
their  significance. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLARISSA  BOWSER 
WILKINSON 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstarxjing  person,  Clarissa 
Bowser  Wilkinson.  After  34  years  of  meritori- 
ous service  at  Ttxjmas  Jefferson  Higfi  School, 
Clarissa  is  retiring  to  serve  the  Los  Angeles 
community  in  other  meaningful  ways.  The 
many  youth  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
come  in  contact  with  this  marvelous  role 
nxxtel  had  ttieir  lives  indelibly  touched.  As  a 
teacfier  of  home  economrcs,  Clarissa  taught 
more  than  cooking  and  sewing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Clarissa  gave  her  students  lessons  on  real  life 
issues  such  as  home  management  and  self- 
esteem. 

Clarissa  Wilkinson's  skills  were  far  beyond 
the  teaching  of  home  economics.  She  was 
Jefferson  High  School's  first  academic  decatfv 
lon  coach  and  sponsor  of  the  Charm  Club  and 
FHA-HERO— Future  Homemakers  of  America- 
Home  Economics  Related  Occupations. 
Clarissa  has  always  maintained  a  strong 
sense  of  community.  Her  students  are  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  community  projects  in- 
cluding projects  for  children  at  Martin  Luther 
King  Hospital  and  fvjmes  for  abused  and  bat- 
tered chikjren. 

Clarissa's  professional  affiliations  include 
service  with  United  Teachers  of  Los  Angeles, 
dual  NEA/AFT  memt>ership,  polltica)  action 
contact  for  UTLA,  PACE,  and  the  Central 
Steering  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clarissa  has  managed  to  find 
time  in  her  busy  community  agenda  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  golfer.  She  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  Tee  Masters  Golf  in  Los  An- 
geles and  serves  on  the  board  of  directors. 

In  1990,  Clarissa  was  invited  to  play  at  the 
workj  famous  Augusta  Natk^nal  Golf  Course. 
Clarissa  is  only  the  second  African-American 
woman  to  play  the  prestigious  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  community  needs  a 
Clarissa  Bowser  Wilkinson.  Citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  State  of  California  are  fortu- 
nate erwugh  to  fiave  one. 


SAFETY  OF  PESTICIDES  IN  FOOD 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  Safety  of  Pestk;kJes  in  Food  Act 
of  1991.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  legislation  will 
signifKantty  increase  the  safety  of  the  food 
supply.  For  ttie  first  time,  American  consumers 
will  be  assured  that  pesticides  in  food  have  no 
nx>re  than  a  negligible  risk. 

The  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetk:  Act  regulates 
pestKides  used  In  food.  But  the  provisions  of 
the  act  applk^able  to  pesticides  have  rrat  been 
amended  for  27  years.  Over  the  years,  the 
acfs  emphasis  on  the  protection  of  publk; 
health  has  been  distorted  by  the   Envirorv 
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mental  Protection  Agency  to  permit  the  use  of 
unsafe  pestk:ides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  learned  a  k)t  about 
food  safety  during  the  past  27  years. 

We  have  learned  that  pesticides  can  pose 
serious  health  hazards;  in  fact,  EPA  fias  iden- 
tified 66  pesticides  that  are  animal  carcino- 
gens. 

We  have  learned  that  chiklren  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  chemical  hazards  including 
pestKides. 

We  have  learned  that  we  need  health-t>ased 
standards  for  all  pesticides  in  food;  if  the  food 
is  not  safe,  no  anrount  of  economic  benefits 
will  justify  its  use. 

We  have  also  learned  from  the  experience 
of  Alar,  the  pesticide  thiat  we  used  to  make 
apples  redder  until  "60  Minutes"  ran  a  story 
atxjut  its  risk  to  consumers,  esf)ecially  chil- 
dren. The  Alar  episode  taught  us  that  Ameri- 
cans are  corwemed  about  pesticide  safety, 
particularly  when  their  children  are  affected.  It 
taught  us  that  famners  will  t>e  vulnerable  as 
long  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
delays  making  decisions  on  the  safety  of  pes- 
ticides, and  delays  taking  unsafe  pesticides  off 
the  market.  It  taught  us  ttiat  we  need  to  do 
better  when  it  comes  to  the  regulation  of  pes- 
ticides. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a 
lot  that  we  still  don't  know  when  it  con:ies  to 
pestrcides.  In  many  cases,  we  dont  know 
whether  a  particular  pestrcide  is  safe  or  not. 
Even  though  since  1972  other  laws  have  re- 
quired EPA  to  review  the  safety  of  all  pes- 
ticides— regardless  of  wfiether  they  are  used 
on  food — the  Agency  has  completed  that  re- 
view for  fewer  than  10  pesticides.  Approxi- 
mately 300  pesticides  and  their  inert  ingredh 
ents  still  have  not  been  reviewed,  resulting  in 
significant  gaps  in  our  krx)wledge  about  ttie 
safety  of  foods  that  use  those  pesticides. 

The  Safety  of  PestkikJes  in  Food  Act  of 
1991  will  give  Amerkan  consumers  the  assur- 
ances that  they  are  entitled  to  about  the  safety 
of  their  food  supply. 

The  bill  will  prohitnt  the  sale  of  foods  with 
pestk:ide  chemk:al  residues  unless  ttie  risk 
from  those  residues  is  negligible. 

The  bill  will  require  EPA  to  take  into  account 
the  unk^ue  susceptibility  of  children  to  pes- 
tk:ide  chenKials. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  economic  benefits 
from  the  consideration  of  whether  a  pestkiide 
is  safe  for  use  on  food. 

The  bill  will  significantly  simplify  the  proce- 
dures for  taking  a  pestrckJe  off  the  market 
wf>ere  data  are  inadequate  to  support  its  safe- 
ty or  wtiere  data  affirmatively  denwnstrate  that 
the  pesticide  is  hazardous  to  health. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  establish  a  mandatory, 
enforceat>le  timetat>le  for  deciding  wtiether 
pestrcides  on  the  mari<et  are  safe. 

This  legislation  will  obviously  t)enefit  corv 
sumers.  But  I  believe  that  food  processors  will 
also  benefit  from  its  provisions.  No  longer  will 
they  be  subject  to  inconsistent  statutory  stand- 
ards and  irKonsistent  implementation  of  ttx)se 
standards  by  EPA.  No  tonger  will  ttiey  be  sub- 
ject to  pubiKity  hits  such  as  occurred  after  tt>e 
"60  Minutes"  story  on  the  pestickle  alar,  after 
EPA  delayed  for  years  in  making  a  decision 
about  tfiat  pestk;kle's  safety. 

The  bill  will  also  benefit  EPA,  which  has 
been  stymied  by  the  cumbersome  procedures 
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in  current  law.  By  simplifying  the  procedures 
for  gatfiering  data  on  pesticides  arxJ  removing 
unsafe  pestickles  from  the  market,  this  legisla- 
tion will  free  up  valuable  EPA  resources  and 
allow  the  Agency  to  take  decisive  action  that 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  protect  ttie  safety 
of  the  food  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  F>leased  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Chairman  of  ttie  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  will  intro- 
duce an  identical  campanion  biill  and  will  as- 
sume leadership  in  the  otfier  txxly  for  rroving 
this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sense  that  diverse  par- 
ties want  pesticide  legislation  this  year.  The 
Administration,  the  food  processors,  consumer 
and  environmental  groups  all  support  updating 
the  pesticide  residue  provisions  in  ttie  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetk;  Act.  There  is  probably 
nothing  nx)re  important  that  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  the  food  supply. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF 
C.H.  PRICE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  artd  recognize  ttie  students,  faculty  and 
administration  of  C.H.  Price  MkJdIe  School  in 
Intertactien,  FL. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
catk>n  announced  tfiat  just  222  schools  from 
all  over  ttie  country  were  exemplary  and  out- 
standing. Ttiese  are  ttie  schools  ttiat  make  up 
the  1990-91  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  Program. 

On  that  list  of  America's  top  sctiools  is  C.H. 
Price  Middle  School,  which  is  kicated  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  Program  kJentifies 
outstanding  puWk;  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  sctiools  across  the  United  States. 

In  Blue  Ribbon  Schools,  teachers,  parents, 
administrators,  and  members  of  the  local  com- 
munity band  together  to  further  the  intellectual, 
social,  physkal,  and  moral  growth  of  every 
student  that  walks  through  ttie  school  doors. 

Quite  simply,  ttiese  are  our  Nation's  best 
schools. 

C.H.  Price  Mkldle  School  was  tvjnored  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First  and  foremost  is  ttie 
leadership  of  Principal  Howard  Aired  and  his 
top-notch  staff. 

Principal  Aired  has  put  into  fjlace  programs 
that  encourage  parent  and  community  involve- 
ment; programs  that  challenge  and  reward 
every  student  that  attends  C.H.  Price;  and, 
programs  that  encourage  a  positive  teaching 
environment  and  teacher  growth. 

But  even  the  t)est  programs  and  the  Isest 
teachers  will  have  troulJle  if  students  areni 
motivated  to  do  ttieir  best. 

At  C.H.  Price  Mkldle  Sctiool  there  is  no 
question  about  the  students— ttiey're  a  good 
group  of  kids. 

When  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educatkxi  arv 
nounced  that  C.H.  Price  was  a  Blue  Ribbon 
School,  offrcials  said  that  the  C.H.  Price  stu- 
dents had  shown  "impressive  academic 
achievement  and  responsitJJe  behavior." 

I  agree. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ksk  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  C.H.  Pnce  Middle 
School  and  ttie  community  of  Interlachen,  FL 
on  receiving  this  fine  honor. 


RECOGNInO^ 
WAH  WINI 
YOUNG  WRI 


OF  JULIE  SNOW:  HA- 
3R     OF     THE     1990-91 
3RS  CONTEST 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSl   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize an  unconinx)n  artist  and  writer  who 
has  been  named  a  winner  of  a  competition 
that  involved  1 8,0  K)  entries  from  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Coumbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  md  a  number  of  American 
community  school  >  around  the  world. 

Julie  Snow,  a  student  at  the  Hawaii  Pre- 
paratory Academ]  in  Kamuela,  HI,  will  have 
her  poem  entitle*  I  "Why?"  published  in  the 
1991  Rainbow  Collection,  an  anthology  of  this 
year's  winning  er  tries  sponsored  by  a  grant 
from  the  RonaW  McDonald  Children's  Char- 
ities. Miss  Snow'!;  poem  will  also  appear  in 
America  on  My  ^ind,  published  by  Falcon 
Press  this  year.  H  jr  school  will  receive  a  $250 
cash  prize  dor^tk]  n  as  well. 

The  Young  Wriler's  Contest  Foundation  en- 
courages chikjren  to  write  and  to  develop  in 
them  a  higher  stai  idard  of  excellence  with  larv 
guage  skills.  I  b4lieve  the  Congress  should 
recognize  and  colnmerxl  the  FourxJation,  and 
offer  to  Miss  Sno\/  our  congratulations  for  her 
talent  arvj  achieve  ment. 

In  a  time  wher  we  are  told  that  the  edu- 
cational level  of  01  ir  youth  is  declining  and  that 
America  is  at  ris<  t)ecause  our  sctx>ols  no 
k>nger  teach  our  c  hikjren  to  read  and  write  ef- 
fectively, it  is  tieartening  to  see  evkJence  to 
the  contrary.  Miss  Snow  and  the  thousands  of 
otfier  young  wnteKs  who  took  the  time  and  ef- 
fort to  enter  this  excellent  competition  show  us 
ttiat  teachers  arxli  parents  can  still  inspire  the 
best  from  our  scNjotahiWren,  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  their  co  nskteraWe  talents  in  govern- 
ment, industry,  aitd  ttie  arts  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  take  utmost  |knde  in  sutxnitting  Hawaii's 
winning  entry  in  this  year's  Young  Writer's 
Contest  for  the  Record 

Why? 
(B4  Julie  Snow) 
Roses  are  so  beau 
Why  do  they  have 
I  know  it  seems  si  Uy 
But  I'm  still  wonc  erlng  why 
They  start  their  1  ves  as  buds 
So  elegant  and  fa^, 
Then  burst  Into 

grant 
I  could  float  In  th^  air 
Several  flowers  U 
Like  stars  in  a  pei  iceful  sky 
So  vivid  and  coloi  ful 
They  dazzle  my  e;  es. 
So  perfect  and  dal  nty 
Now  I  think  I  knew 
A  rose  must  leave 
For  another  to  gri  >w 

(Grade  6,  Teacher 
wall  FYeparatory 


;iful 
to  die? 


>loom  with  a  scent  so  fra- 


a  bush 


us  to  make  room 
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NEW  JERSEY  PRIDE  HONOR  ROLL: 
100  YEARS  OF  FIRE  PROTECTION 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  30,  1991, 
mari<s  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Boonton  Fire  Co.  of  Boonton,  NJ. 

Prior  to  that  date,  pertiaps  as  far  back  as 
1821,  fire  protection  was  provided  by  the 
Boonton  Iron  Works  and  through  other  infor- 
mal agreements,  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that 
fire  protection  became  a  community  endeavor. 

What  began  as  the  Maxfield  Ladder  Co.  and 
the  Maxfield  Engine  Co.  quickly  grew  with  the 
founding  of  the  Harmony  Engine  &  Hose  Co. 
in  1894  to  provide  fire  protection  for  West 
Boonton,  located  originally  at  Oak  Street  and 
Highland  Avenue. 

The  fire  wardens,  established  in  1892, 
evolved  to  tjecome  the  salvage  and  rescue 
squad  within  the  fire  department  structure. 

In  Novemtser  1892,  a  group  of  citizens 
formed  the  South  Boonton  Volunteer  Fire  Co., 
and  operated  as  a  independent  company  for 
15  years,  until  offrcially  joining  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  1 907. 

The  town  of  Boonton  and  the  surrounding 
communities  have  cfianged  a  great  deal  in 
100  years,  but  through  it  all,  the  members  of 
the  Boonton  Fire  Department  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  true  professionals  both 
in  fire  prevention  and  in  the  ability  to  resporxl 
quickly  during  times  of  emergency.  Countless 
lives  have  been  saved  ksecause  these  dedi- 
cated individuals  have  been  trained  arxJ  ready 
to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
memt)ers  of  the  Boonton  Fire  Department  as 
they  celebrate  100  years  of  service  to  their 
community,  and  to  wish  for  them  another  100 
years  of  success. 


THE  260TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 


Margaret  Jambor,  Ha- 
\cademy.  Kamuela.  HI) 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1991 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  history  of  a  church  arxJ  its  congregation. 
On  May  18,  ttie  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Rahway,  NJ,  will  celebrate  its  250th  anniver- 
sary. 

Organized  in  1741,  the  church  was  initially 
run  by  young  college  men  until  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  Aaron  Richards  in  1 748.  With  the  excep- 
tk)n  of  a  short  period  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  wtien  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  avokj  cap- 
ture, Mr.  Richards  served  his  congregation 
until  1791. 

Over  ttie  next  50  years,  the  church  was  re- 
k)cated  a  short  distance  away  and  a  new 
building  was  erected,  patterned  after  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark.  The  new  edlh 
fice  couW  accommodate  1,000  worshippers, 
wtwh  even  t>y  today's  standards  is  an  impres- 
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sive  testament  to  the  importance  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  lives  of  its  con- 
gregation. 

By  1849,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  due  to  increasing 
membership  in  ttie  church.  However,  that  ac- 
tion did  not  diminish  the  role  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  over  the  next  50  years 
grew  with  the  needs  of  its  congregation,  soon 
adding  a  second  weekly  service. 

Iriiprovements  and  renovations  over  ttie 
years  continued  to  reflect  the  changes  taking 
place  throughout  the  country.  The  church 
moved  into  the  20th  century  in  step  with  a 
growing  nation. 

The  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  an  illustrious  one,  which  has  enriched  ttie 
history  of  Rahway,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  the  Nation.  While  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  a  church  can  be  an  inspiration  to  peo- 
ple, its  vitality  and  growth  can  only  be  assured 
through  its  successful  ministry  to  its  congrega- 
tion. That  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  is 
celebrating  250  years  of  service  is  a  testament 
that  it  has  accomplished  this  mission. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
DOCTOR  HENRY  HURD  BREUL,  D.D. 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1991 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
pay  special  tribute  today  to  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Henry  Hurd  Breul,  D.D.,  who  will  retire  on 
May  19,  1991,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  distinguished  and  dedrcated  service 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  1772  Church 
Street,  NW,  in  my  district,  and  to  recognize  his 
extraordinary  contribution  to  ttie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Father  Breul — the  great-grandson  of  legend- 
ary showman  P.T.  Barnum — was  called  in 
1965  to  be  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  the 
nearest  church  to  DuPont  Circle.  Immediately 
prior  to  this  assignment,  while  serving  in  To- 
peka,  KS,  he  was  the  "unofficial"  chaplain  to 
the  Kansas  State  Senate  and  a  leader  among 
the  clergy  of  Kansas  in  pushing  for  fair  hous- 
ing legislation;  he  also  started  weekly  lunch- 
eons tliere  to  deal  with  racial  tensions  then 
simmering  in  his  city. 

Father  Breul  fourid  similar  tensions  awaiting 
him  upon  his  arrival  at  St.  Thomas'  in  the 
midsixties,  and  dealt  patiently  and  creatively 
with  the  turmoil  and  anxieties  of  those  troubled 
times.  He  soon  was  called  upon  to  shepherd 
his  flock  through  ttie  trauma  that  followed  a 
fire  in  1970  which  completely  destroyed  the 
histork;  church  buikJing  housing  St.  Thomas', 
and  sen/ices  since  ttien  have  been  hekj  in  the 
large  parish  hall  that  survived  the  fire,  with  tlie 
txiikUng  site  converted  into  an  attractive  Du- 
Pont neighborhood  park. 

Fattier  Breul  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Associated  Parishes  since  1962,  and  its 
president  in  1970-71;  he  was  editor  of  OPEN, 
the  Quarterty  Journal  of  Associated  Parishes, 
for  1 5  years,  putting  him  in  the  forefront  of  tfie 
liturgk:al  movement  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
arxJ  significantly  contributing  to  the  ecumencal 
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process  of  liturgical  renewal  in  ttie  Christian 
community.  He  also  made  St.  Thomas'  the 
Dupont  neighborhood  meeting  place  for  Advi- 
sory NeighbortKXXJ  Commission  2B,  and  has 
served  on  the  DC  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Diocesan  Council  of  DC;  he 
was  twice  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  served  from 
1970-82  as  associate  editor  of  "Issues,"  the 
general  convention  publication. 

Washington,  DC,  and  the  Nation  can  take 
pride  in  the  exceptional  accomplishments  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Henry  Hurd  Breul.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  salute  him  in  these 
Chambers  today,  and  to  wish  him  all  the  best 
in  his  future  endeavors. 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  UNFUNDED 
FEDERAL  MANDATES 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  prohibiting  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  from  imposing  unfunded  mandates  on 
State  and  local  governments.  My  measure  is 
designed  to  address  a  growing  and  significant 
problem:  the  Federal  Govemment's  habit  of 
passing  laws  requiring  State  and  local  goverrv 
ments  to  meet  certain  standards  while  at  the 
same  time  neglecting  to  pay  for  these  man- 
dates. 

If  adopted,  the  bill  would  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  adopting  laws  that 
achieve  worthwhile  goals — clean  air  and 
water,  for  example — while  making  State  and 
local  governments  foot  the  bill. 

Eariier  this  year,  I  met  with  munrcipal  offi- 
cials from  Maine  to  discuss  issues  of  concern 
to  towns  and  cites  in  our  State.  They  had  a 
short,  sweet,  arxJ  simple  request  for  their  corv 
gressional  delegation:  "Please  don't  adopt  any 
more  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  because 
our  cities  and  towns  cant  meet  those  un- 
funded mandates  already  on  the  books,  let 
alone  any  new  ones." 

For  example,  it  is  currently  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  Maine  munkiipalities  $1 .5  billion  to  fil- 
ter, test,  and  monitor  the  quality  of  surface 
drinking  water  supplies,  as  well  as  separate 
stormwater  from  wastewater.  That  means 
water  and  sewer  rates  will  have  to  double, 
perhaps  even  quadruple,  in  order  to  finance 
the  costly  new  treatment  facilities  mandated 
by  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act. 

In  Lewiston,  the  city  is  faced  with  spending 
$26  million,  over  the  next  5  years,  to  meet 
federally  enacted  environmental  mandates. 
That's  on  top  of  Lewiston's  existing  $30  million 
in  public  debt. 

The  city  of  Bangor  is  in  the  process  of 
spending  $22  million  for  a  secondary  treat- 
ment plant,  which  will  help  meet  Federal  man- 
dates, without  any  Federal  or  State  funding.  In 
addition,  Bangor  has  spent  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion to  rehabilitate  Its  sewer  system  in  order  to 
meet  Federal  guidelines. 

According  to  tfie  Maine  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, th«  total  combined  cost  of  Federal  marv- 
datee  is  roughly  twrce  as  much  than  is  raised 
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in  property  taxes  by  all  of  Maine's  municipali- 
ties! Yet,  while  faced  with  these  staggering 
costs,  Maine's  towns  and  cities  are  unable  to 
get  the  Federal  funding  they  need  to  meet 
these  mandates. 

In  1990,  Maine  was  provided  with  only  $17 
milton,  including  loans,  from  tfie  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  primary  Federal 
source  for  funding  water  and  sewer  treatment 
projects.  Maine's  bill,  though,  is  more  than 
$1 .5  billion. 

In  1 990,  Maine  voters  approved  a  $9  million 
bond  issue  whose  proceeds  will  help  commu- 
nities comply  with  Federal  environmental  man- 
dates, but  that  rTKjney  does  not  even  cover  1 
percent  of  their  costs. 

My  legislation  attacks  this  problem  in  a 
straightfonward  fashion.  It  bans  the  Federal 
Government  from  enacting  any  law  that  im- 
poses an  unfunded  Federal  mandate  on  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  stop  imposing  unfunded 
mandates  on  municipal  governments. 
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BEST  WISHES  TO  THE  FLORENCE 
DUPONT  PLANT 


HEFLEY  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
SADDAM 


HON.  JOa  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.1991 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  The  good  news  is  that  Kuwait 
has  been  liberated.  The  bad  news  is  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  the  one  solely  responsible  for 
the  region's  destruction,  heartache,  and  death, 
is  still  in  power — and  to  our  disdain — stronger 
than  ever. 

As  we  rejoice  over  our  victory  in  tfie  gulf 
and  tfie  tiomecoming  of  our  troops,  Saddam  is 
reveling  in  his  newfound  respect.  He's  gained 
hero  status  as  the  one  who  stood  up  to  tfie 
massive  amny  of  the  United  States,  our  allies, 
and  the  other  Arab  countries  that  supported 
our  efforts  and  survived,  power  intact. 

Contrary  to  what  many  of  us  wouW  hope, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sign  that  he's  going  to 
be  overthrown  any  time  soon. 

Unfortunately,  as  long  as  Saddam  Hussein 
remains  in  power,  there's  going  to  be  trouble! 
Under  his  rule,  the  people  of  Iraq  will  continue 
to  be  oppressed. 

Saddam's  a  liar,  a  cheat,  and  a  murderer. 
He's  used  cfiemical  weapons  to  destroy  his 
own  people,  and  he  tortures  and  kills  tfiose 
who  oppose  him. 

Now  he's  promising  tfiat  before  the  year  is 
out,  he  will  hokj  free  elections,  institute  sweep- 
ing democratic  reforms,  permit  more  freedom 
in  the  press,  and  write  a  new  constitution. 

Who  does  he  think  he's  kidding? 

If  we  ever  hope  to  bring  stability  and  peace 
to  that  region,  we  need  to  get  rid  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  need  to  continue  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  maintain  the  relief  efforts  of 
the  allied  coalition,  and  hope  that  Saddam  is 
brought  to  justrce  for  all  the  atrocities  he  has 
committed. 

If  we  doni  we're  going  to  be  sorry. 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
May  16,  the  DuPont  facility  in  Florence,  SC, 
will  be  celebrating  its  30th  anniversary. 

In  the  eariy  1950's,  DuPont  purchased  954 
acres  of  land  apfxoximately  14  miles  east  of 
Florence,  SC.  In  March  1959,  construction 
began  on  the  Florence  Mylar  Plant.  The  initial 
startup  was  May  1961,  with  307  emptoyees. 
Today,  the  Fk>rence  plant  employs  719  full- 
time  v«)rt<ers  and  91  contractors,  and  has 
added  Mylar  production  lines.  In  1981,  a 
Cronar  production  line  was  started  up,  and  in 
1983,  Coal  Fired  Boiler  facilities  were  irv 
stalled. 

This  DuPont  facility  is  an  outstanding  com- 
munity citizen  and  civk;  contributor.  Their  in- 
vestment in  the  Ftorence  area  includes  a  pay- 
roll of  over  $42  million,  and  an  investment  of 
nx)re  than  $34/*,  million.  As  the  largest  tax- 
payer in  Florence  County,  this  facility  adds 
more  tfian  $1.4  millkin  to  tfie  county  tax  rolls 
in  property  taxes  and  close  to  $400,000  in 
sales  and  use  taxes. 

The  DuPont  Ftorence  Plant  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  protect  tfie  environment  and  to  erv 
courage  involvennent  of  it's  employees  in  var- 
ious community  activities  such  as  tfie  United 
Way,  the  Adopt-A-School  program,  the  YMCA, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  teacher  association  pro- 
grams. As  well,  emptoyees  at  this  facility  pro- 
vkJed  technical  assistance  to  the  Florence 
County  landfill  special  task  force  and  was  the 
first  major  industry  in  the  State  to  employ  a  fijll 
time  school  teacher  to  pronwte  basic  edu- 
cattonal  skills  upgrading  of  its  employees. 

Safety  at  tfie  DuPont  Florence  Plant  is  given 
the  very  highest  priority.  The  prevention  of  in- 
juries and  safety  related  incidents  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  every  job  performed.  Personal  ac- 
ceptance of  responsitjility  on  the  part  of  each 
Florence  Plant  employee  is  a  major  emphasis 
to  accomplish  the  plant's  goal  of  zero  injuries. 

The  Florence  Plant  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful over  the  past  30  years  in  achieving  a 
high  level  of  safety  performance.  During  this 
time,  there  have  only  been  5  job-related  inju- 
ries which  were  serious  enough  to  result  in 
time  lost  from  work.  Tfiere  have  been  no  job- 
related  fatalities  at  tfie  Ftorence  plant. 

The  two  product  lines  produced  at  the  Ftor- 
ence DuPont  Plant  are  Mylar  Polyester  Film 
and  Cronar  Polyester  Film.  The  primary  uses 
of  the  Mylar  Polyester  Film  include  computer 
tapes,  packaging,  electric  motor  insulatkxi, 
graphk:  arts,  and  video  and  audto  tapes.  Tfie 
Cronar  Polyester  Film  is  used  in  medical  x-ray 
films  and  a  variety  of  typesetting  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  personally  attend  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  Florence  on  Thursday,  but  I  send  nny 
best  wishes  to  the  Ftorence  DuPont  Plant  for 
continued  prosperity. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  ai  outstarxjing  leader  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  qn  Saturday,  May  18,  1991, 
will  be  honored  for  his  year 
of  service  as  president  of  the  Zonta  Club  of 
the  South  Bay  Area.  This  occasion  gives  me 
express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  many  y  sars  of  service  to  the  entire 
South  Bay  commui  lity. 

Mr.  McCartjery  i^  a  native  of  Los  Angeles. 
After  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journal- 
ism from  Califomiai  State  University  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  a  mastar's  degree  in  administration 
from  California  Stale  University  at  Dominguez 
Hills,  he  dedicated  his  time  to  tfie  sen/ice  of 
the  citizer^  of  Vne  ^outh  Bay  Area.  He  began 
his  professional  life  as  a  young  journalist  cov- 
ering the  South  Ba^.  Following  his  years  as  a 
journalist,  Dennis  served  an  8-year  term  as 
puWic  information  afficer  for  ttie  county  of  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Beaches.  In  1978  he 
moved  on  to  become  the  executive  director  of 
the  Redondo  Beaqh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tie  chamber  of  commerce, 
iai  events  director  for  tt>e 
roup  for  2  years.  During 
mbership  services  rep- 
resentative for  the  I  Southern  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Govemmints  [SCAG].  Dennis  is  cur- 
rency a  legisl^ive  representative  for 
WORLDPORT  LA. 

Dennis  is  a  pastl  president  of  ttie  California 
State  University  a|  Dominguez  Hills  Alumni 
Association,  South  Bay  Athletic  Club.  South- 
west Press  Association,  and  Palos  Verdes  Pe- 
ls a  member  of  numerous 
and  has  coordinated 
countless  communiiy  events. 

Although  all  of  Dennis'  efforts  have  t)een 
worttiy  of  recognition,  none  are  more  rep- 
resentative of  his  lvalue  to  an  organization 
than  his  appointmeikt  as  president  of  the  Zonta 
dub  of  the  South  pay  Area.  Prior  to  Dennis, 
this  worldwide  clui,  which  was  founded  in 
1919  as  a  professional  women's  service  orga- 
nization, fiad  neve^  had  a  male  president  in 
any  of  Its  chartert.  That  this  organization, 
wfiich  actively  won*  to  promote  ttie  status  of 
women,  would  havf  ttie  confidence  in  Dennis 
to  make  him  the  fiftt  male  president  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  dedicabori. 

On  ttiis  special  iuxl  most  deserving  occa- 
sion, my  wife  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  thanks  an^  congratulations,  we  wish 
Dennis,  his  wile  L4nna.  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. Cynthia.  Micf^el,  and  Margaret,  all  the 
best  in  the  years  to  icome. 
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THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN 
PROGRAMS  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLEVG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  extend  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Native  American  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1974.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
administration  for  native  Americans  to  corv 
tinue  providing  financial  assistance  for  native 
American  community  projects,  research,  tectv 
nical  assistance,  and  training. 

Social  and  economic  underdevelopment  of 
native  American  communities  contribute  to 
high  unemployment,  poor  health,  excessive 
high  school  dropout  rates,  and  economic  de- 
pendency. The  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  designed  specifically  to  break  this 
cycle  of  dependency  by  encouraging  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  American  Irv 
dians,  Alaskan  Natives,  native  Hawaiians,  and 
native  American  Pacific  islanders. 

The  grant  program  financed  by  the  act  pro- 
vides startup  funds  for  native  American-owned 
businesses  in  manufacturing,  trade,  retail,  and 
agriculture.  Development  grants  are  awarded 
to  improve  native  American  tiousing  manage- 
ment and  to  design  tribal  health-care  systems. 
Funds  are  also  provided  to  promote  self-gov- 
ernance of  programs  formerty  operated  by 
Federal  emptoyees. 

Programs  like  tfiese  promote  self-sufficiency 
and  strengttien  the  capacity  of  native  Amer- 
ican communities  to  address  their  long-term 
social,  economic,  and  govemance  needs.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  extend 
these  programs  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MSGR.  VINCENT 
E.  PUMA  ON  THE  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HIS  ORDINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  19, 
1991,  resktents  of  my  Eighth  Congressional 
Distrct  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
the  friends  of  the  Reverend  Monsignor  Vincent 
E.  Puma  in  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  his  consecration  into  the  sacrament  of  holy 
orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communran  of  understarxjing — 
ever  caring  and  respecting  the  individual  be- 
liefs of  our  fellow  man— has  been  ttie  lifeline 
of  the  individual  on  to  great  achievements  and 
purpose  in  pursuing  the  fulfillment  of  his  or  her 
dreams  and  ambitions.  Ttie  exemplary  leader- 
ship and  outstanding  efforts  of  our  citizens — 
so  important  to  our  quality  of  life — are  in  the 
vanguard  of  ttie  American  dream  and  today 
we  express  our  appreciation  to  Vincent  E. 
Puma,  whose  esteemed  dedicatkjn  and  un- 
selfish devotion  in  promulgating  spiritual  gukl- 
ance,  goodwill,  felkjwship.  and  brothertiood  in 
servce  to  God  have  truly  ennctied  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  NatKNi. 
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Monsignor  Puma  has  maintained  the  high- 
est standards  of  excellence  throughout  his  life- 
time and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the  pride  of 
his  family  and  many,  many  friends  in  the  dis- 
tinguished achievements  so  unselfishly  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  There  is 
so  much  that  can  t>e  said  of  the  love,  affec- 
tion, and  reverence  with  whk;h  Monsignor 
Puma  is  heW  by  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Mon- 
signor Puma  with  us.  He  studied  at  Seton  Hall 
Prep,  graduating  in  June  1 944.  He  entered  St. 
Chartes  College  in  Catonsville,  MD,  graduating 
in  Decemtjer  1945.  In  1946,  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  philosophy  from  the  St.  Mary 
Seminary.  He  pursued  his  education  with  a 
vigor,  earning  a  master  of  theology,  with  a 
minor  in  psychology  in  1975  from  Drew  Uni- 
versity, in  Madison,  NJ.  In  1979,  he  continued 
his  graduate  studies  at  Seton  Hall  University, 
in  South  Orange,  NJ,  receiving  an  Ed.S  de- 
gree. 

Monsignor  Puma  shared  his  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  thirst  for  learning  with  ottiers. 
He  was  an  instructor  of  theology  from  1951  to 
1955  at  Pope  Pius  High  School  in  Passaic, 
NJ.  He  Ijrought  his  expertise  to  St.  Mary's 
High  School  in  Paterson,  NJ,  from  1955  to 
1959.  At  the  university  level,  he  was  a  guest 
lecturer  in  pastoral-psychological  problems,  in 
1975  and  1977,  at  Drew  University  in  Madi- 
son, NJ. 

Initially  an  associate  pastor,  he  served  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Clifton,  NJ,  from  1951 
to  1954.  Monsignor  Puma  has  tseen  pastor  at 
four  churches,  founding  Our  Lady  of  ttie  Ro- 
sary Church  in  Dover,  NJ,  serving  as  pastor 
from  1959  to  1963.  From  1963  to  1971  he 
was  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Vctories  in 
Paterson,  NJ.  From  1971  to  1979,  he  was 
pastor  at  Saint  Vincent  Martyr,  in  Madison,  NJ. 
From  1979  to  1981,  he  was  pastor  at  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Paterson,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Puma  is  an  out- 
standing community  leader  and  publk:  servant, 
dedicated  to  sen/ing  the  needs  of  others.  He 
has  tieen  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  activities 
that  through  his  efforts  have  benefited  many. 
Among  the  many  vital  contributions  he  has 
made  to  his  community,  none  is  as  important 
as  the  1982  establishment  of  Eva's  Kitchen,  in 
Paterson,  NJ.  Eva's  is  literally  a  lifesaver  for 
the  inner-city  needy,  serving  daily  over  500 
hot  meals.  It  is  ttie  largest  facility  serving  the 
poor  in  New  Jersey,  sheltering  and  rehat>ilitat- 
ing  1 1 0  persons  nightiy. 

In  addition  to  Oils  outstanding  achievement, 
Monsignor  Puma  initiated  a  multilingual  center 
in  Paterson,  NJ,  designed  as  a  Spanish  social 
service  center  for  the  diocese  of  Paterson.  He 
initiated  the  Inner  City  Committee  for  Action 
Day  Camp  and  Housing  Program,  whrch  con- 
sti^ucted  300  homes  for  mkjdie  arxj  lower  in- 
come families. 

Monsignor  Puma  has  also  been  active  in 
disaster  relief  efforts,  particularly  earthquake 
relief.  He  was  the  chairman  of  ttie  Peruvian 
Earthquake  Relief  Committee,  serving  as  local 
liaison  between  local  social  service  agencies 
and  Peruvian  relief  committee.  He  also  served 
on  the  Italian  Earthquake  Board  of  Directors 
for  Morris  County,  in  1976-1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Msgr.  Vincent  Puma  cele- 
brates ttie  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordinatbn  to 
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the  priesthood,  I  know  that  you  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to 
join  me  in  extending  our  warrriest  greetings 
and  felicitations  for  the  excellence  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  faith,  our  Nation,  and  all  of  mankind. 
We  do  indeed  salute  an  esteemed  pastor,  ex- 
emplary clergyman,  and  great  American — Rev. 
Msgr.  Vincent  Puma,  of  Wayne,  NJ. 


ADJUSTING  THE  1990  CENSUS  TO 
CORRECT  FOR  THE  UNDERCOUNT 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  b»ill  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  klentify  arxl  correct  the 
undercounts  whk;h  occurred  in  the  1990  cen- 
sus. The  Secretary  woukl  be  required  to  report 
the  adjusted  data  by  July  15,  1991  and  use  it 
as  the  offrcial  1 990  decennial  census. 

I  commend  the  Census  Bureau's  efforts  to 
count  all  of  tt>e  100  million  households  in  the 
United  States,  however,  undercounting  is  inev- 
itable and  should  b>e  corrected.  The  Census 
Bureau's  own  post  enumeration  survey  of 
165,000  households  confirms  that  the  1990 
census  may  have  missed  as  many  as  6.3  mil- 
lion people,  or  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
population.  I  am  especially  concerned  that  not 
only  were  all  people  not  counted,  but  that  mi- 
rwrities  and  the  disadvantaged  were  once 
again  overlooked  in  greater  proportions.  How- 
ever, wtMit  is  perhaps  most  disturbing  is  that 
the  1990  census  was  less  accurate  thian  the 
1980  count.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  in  1980,  the  overall  net  undercount  was 
1.3  percent,  compared  to  an  estimated  2.5 
percent  urKlercount  in  1990.  As  with  the  gerv 
eral  population,  the  minority  undercount  was 
worse  in  1990  ttian  in  1980.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau's survey  found  that  6.5  percent  of  the 
black  population,  or  2  million  tracks,  may  not 
have  been  counted  in  1990,  compared  to  4.7 
percent  in  1980.  The  survey  also  found  that 
5.8  percent  of  the  Hispanic  population,  or  1 .8 
millkjn  Hispanics,  may  have  been  missed  in 
1990. 

Because  of  the  high  disproportionate 
urxJercount  rate  for  minorities,  Texas  and 
other  States  with  large  minority  populations 
stand  to  tose  millions  in  Federal  aid,  as  well 
as  adequate  political  representation.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  estimates  that  It  missed  547,000 
Texans  in  1980,  including  253,000  Hispanics 
and  143,000  trfacks.  As  a  result,  Texas  lost 
$580  million  in  Federal  funds  due  to  this 
undercount  and  the  1990  undercount  could 
cost  the  State  as  much  as  $1  billion  in  Federal 
aid.  This  does  not  sen/e  the  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral £issistance  programs,  whk;h  is  to  direct 
Federal  funds  to  where  they  are  needed  the 
nfX)St. 

Accurate  population  figures  and  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  important  because  they 
are  used  by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  to 
compute  distribution  formulas  for  Federal  pro- 
grams. According  to  a  recent  GAO  study,  93 
Federal  formula  programs  involving  funds  to- 
taling $24.5  bilUon  used  Census  Bureau  popu- 
latkxi  data,  in  wtiole  or  in  part  to  determine 
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program  eligibility  or  to  distribute  funds  to 
State  and  k)cal  governments.  These  programs 
include  highway  construction  funds,  financial 
assistance  for  low-irKome  families,  health  pro- 
grams, rent  sut>sidies  for  poor  families,  and 
community  funds  for  disabled  and  ekJeriy  indi- 
vkjuals.  Those  areas  of  the  country  in  whk;h 
there  is  an  undercount  are  hurt  by  not  receiv- 
ing as  large  a  share  of  Federal  assistance  and 
adequate  politk:ial  representation  as  they  de- 
serve. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  tf>e  Chairman, 
Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  the  Census  Bureau,  tt>e 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  others  to  ex- 
amine and  improve  census  methodology  to  ir>- 
crease  the  accuracy  of  the  next  decennial 
census,  however,  tfie  undercount  which  oc- 
curred in  the  1990  census  is  significant  and 
must  be  corrected.  Those  areas  which  were 
undercounted  canrxjt  and  should  not  have  to 
wait  another  10  years  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quately represented  and  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  moneys.  I  urge  you  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  important  legislation 
which  ensures  that  the  Secretary  of  Conrv 
merce  makes  the  right  decision  by  adjusting 
the  1990  census  to  correct  for  the  undercount. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  HEAD 
START  CELEBRATES  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 
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chikJren  show  significant  Immediate  gair^  in 
cognitive  ability,  self-esteem,  achievement, 
rrxjtlvation,  and  social  t)ehavior  as  a  result  of 
Head  Start  partKJpation.  Children  who  atterxl 
Head  Start  are  less  likely  to  fail  a  grade  in 
school  or  to  be  assigned  to  special  education 
than  chiklren  never  enrolled  in  Head  Start. 

Given  that  only  the  most  severely  disadvan- 
taged children  currently  can  be  served  by  the 
program — alnx)St  h£ilf  of  the  families  served 
natk>nwide  have  annual  incomes  betow 
$6,000 — the  gains  Head  Start  chikJren  receive 
are  even  more  impressive. 

As  the  Silver  Ribbon  Panel  on  Head  Start 
estatjiishied  in  its  report  ttonoring  25  years  of 
success.  Head  Start  has  the  potential  for  pro- 
vkling  long-term  opportunities  for  many  more 
disadvantaged  children.  Arxj  it  is  a  sound  \n- 
vestment.  The  Select  Committee  on  Chikjren, 
Youth,  arxJ  Families  documented  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  high  quality  preschool  pro- 
grams saves  at  least  $6  in  reduced  special 
education,  welfare  assistance,  and  crime. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram is  part  of  my  district's  blue  chip  portfolio 
ttiat  is  investing  wisely  and  profitcibly  in  our 
children.  I  salute  the  success  of  thte  teachers, 
parents,  arxJ  chiklren  and  exterxj  t>esi  wishes 
for  many  rrore  valuat)le  years  of  service  by 
Head  Start  to  the  community. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  25  years.  Head  Start  has  been  pro- 
viding an  invaluatsle  service  to  millions  of  low- 
Income  children  and  their  families.  Today, 
neariy  500,000  low-income  chikjren  are  served 
by  nrore  than  1 ,200  grantees. 

This  year,  the  Contra  Costa  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram is  celebrating  its  silver  anniversary.  This 
program  is  exemplary  as  1  of  only  14  pro- 
grams nationwkje  with  a  family  servKe  center 
that  offers  comprefiensive  servk:es  to  families 
in  ttie  areas  of  literacy,  employnnent  training, 
substance  atxjse,  and  health.  Responsive  to 
the  community  and  families  ttiey  serve.  Contra 
Costa  County  Head  Start  has  gone  beyond  its 
initial  mandate  to  serve  ttie  youngest,  most 
vulnerable  children  through  a  collatwrative, 
interagency  effort  called  the  Living  Free 
Project 

I  applaud  their  long  years  of  service  to  ttie 
community  and  offer  congratulations  on  ttieir 
25th  anniversary.  I  want  to  especially  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  commitment  of  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Head  Start  Parent  Polcy 
Council. 

As  Contra  Costa  has  demonstrated.  Head 
Start  is  not  just  a  preschool  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  provkling  the  educational  experiences 
that  prepare  the  most  vulneratjle  chiWren  for 
kindergarten.  Head  Start  provkjes  a  wkJe 
range  of  social,  nutritional,  rnedical,  and  dental 
services.  Head  Start's  success  Is  due  largely 
to  parent  involvement  and  the  program's 
unkiue  ability  to  provkte  support,  enjoyment, 
and  job  training. 

The  tienefits  of  Head  Start  are  well  docu- 
mented. Studies  are  virtually  unanimous  that 


BEST  WISHES  TO  W.  WALLACE 
AND  RUTH  BUXTON 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  W.  Wallace  Buxton  and  Ruth  Buxton, 
wtK)  today  are  celebrating  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary.  In  order  to  mark  this  joyous  and 
noteworthy  accomplishment,  the  Buxton's 
sons,  Donald  Martin,  Kenneth  Arthur,  and 
Rrchard  Bnx:e,  have  arranged  for  a  family 
gathering  on  Sunday,  May  12  at  the  Car- 
mwhael  Baptist  Church.  The  entire  family,  in- 
cluding the  couple's  six  grandchiklren;  Donakj, 
Kimberty,  Lane,  Gary,  Karen,  and  James,  and 
their  three  great  grarxJchiWren;  Brandon, 
Hilary,  and  Tiffany,  will  tie  on  hand  to  join  in 
the  festivities. 

I  woukJ  like  to  stiare  with  you  a  brief  history 
of  tt-.3  Buxton  family.  Fifty  years  ago  today,  W. 
Wallace  and  Ruth  were  married  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  Belnwnt  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
Shortly  after  the  wedding,  the  newlyweds 
moved  to  Baltimore  wtiere  they  were  blessed 
with  the  births  of  their  first  three  sons:  William 
Wallace  on  December  27,  1941;  DonaW  Mar- 
tin on  February  12,  1943;  and  Kenneth  Arthur 
on  August  1,  1944.  While  Ruth  was  caring  for 
their  sons  at  home,  W.  Wallace  was  working 
for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance.  In  1949,  W.  Wat- 
lace  decided  to  transfer  to  Philadelphia  where 
the  Buxton's  fourth  and  final  son,  Rrchard 
Bmce,  was  bom.  In  1958,  after  4  years  in 
Pittsburgh,  W.  Wallace  took  a  job  with 
Aeroejet  in  Sacramento,  a  job  he  still  hokts 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tjelieve  we  coukj  all  learn 
something  from  the  Buxton  family  and  ttie  val- 
ues that  have  seen  ttiem  through  a  tialf  cen- 
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tury  together.  In  J  honor  of  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary,  I  asl :  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
wishing  W.  Wal^ce  and  Ruth  Buxton  con- 
gratulations on  ttis  most  impressive  milestone 
arxj  all  the  besx  in  the  coming  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO 
SCHOOL  AKD 
MIDDLE  SC  lOOL 


EAST  HILLS  MIDDLE 
ORCHARD  LAKE 


HON.  WII.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

01 
IN  THE  HOUS  i 


'  )F  MICHIGAN 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
this  talk  of  how  a^r  education  system  has  run 
amuck,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements!  of  many  schools  across  the 
Nation.  While  education  refonm  certainly  is 
needed,  it  is  important  to  remember  tfiat  a 
number  of  comrrwted,  hard  working,  "can-do" 
attitude  indivkJuaB  are  provkJing  quality  edu- 
catnn  to  students  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  two  middle  schools  in 
my  distnct  for  receiving  national  recognition 
under  the  Departrjient  of  Educatkin's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Schools  Prdgram.  They  are  East  Hills 
MkJdte  School  (HoomfieW  Hills,  Ml)  and  Or- 
chard Lake  Middle  Schod  (West  BloomfiekJ. 
Ml).  I  commend  F%incipals  Donald  Hillman  and 
Esther  Peterson,  4s  well  as  the  administrators, 
teachers,  studenti  and  parents  for  their  efforts 
arvj  commitment  tp  educatk>n. 

Obtaining  exenwary  status  is  no  easy  task. 
High  academk;  standards,  student  responsitxl- 
ity,  parentaJ  anil  community  involvement, 
teacher  commitment  and  effective  leadership 
are  cfiaractenstic*  of  exemplary  schools  like 
East  Hills  and  Oiphard  Lake  Middle  Schools. 

Unfortunately,  t^day  exemplary  schools  are 
the  exception  rattier  than  tfie  rule.  But  I  am 
hopeful  ttiat  the  PreskJent  and  the  Congress 
can  work  togethej  to  implement  a  meaningful 
educatkxi  strategy  that  will  make  exemplary 
schools  ttie  rule  rather  than  ttie  exception. 


A  TRIBUTE 
STATE 


TO  THE  MICHIGAN 
SAf  ETY  COMMISSION 


HON.JDHND.DINGEIl 

G  F"  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcy.  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
hofxx  an  organization  of  my  home  State  that 
exemplifies  the  meaning  of  servk^. 

The  Michigan  State  Safety  Commission,  es- 
tablished on  June;  16,  1941,  by  Gov.  Murray 
D.  VanWagoner,  Was  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Natkjn.JBy  establishing  regulatk>ns, 
promoting  education,  and  conducting  research 
activities,  the  confnisskxi  has  helped  ensure 
the  safety  of  Mk:hiton's  citizens. 

Fifty  years  afte7  its  creatkxi,  the  Mrchtgan 
State  Safety  Comrnission  remains  committed 
to  Te(kx^  traffk:  deatf«  and  injuries,  arxl  the 
resulting  economiQ  costs  in  Mk:higan  by  pro- 
moting effective  safety  programs.  The  com- 
mission has  lead  ttie  way  kx  landmark  legisla- 
tion such  as  Mehipan's  mandatory  safety  belt 
law,  the  motofcyijle  safety  helmet  law,  the 
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chikj  passenger  safety  law,  the  driver  edu- 
cation law,  and  strict  regulations  on  drunk  driv- 
ing. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Mk:higan  and  in 
celebration  of  its  50th  birthday,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Mchigan  State  Safety  Commission  for  its 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  join  me  today  in  honoring  the  Michi- 
gan State  Safety  Commission  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission deserve  high  praise  as  an  example  of 
how  govemment  can  work  to  promote  traffic 
safety  and  responsibility.  May  the  next  50 
years  be  just  as  successful. 


May  14,  1991 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LINDA 
MATHEWS,  CONNECTICUT  TEACH- 
ER OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Linda  Mathews, 
a  teacher  at  the  Alma  E.  Pagels  Elementary 
School  in  West  Haven,  CT,  who  was  recently 
named  Connecticut  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Ms.  Mathews,  a  teacher  for  8  years,  has 
gained  wkle  recognition  for  her  innovative  con- 
tributions to  the  fieW  of  elementary  education. 
In  April  1989,  Ms.  Mathews  was  featured  in  a 
Newsweek  magazine  artrcle  entitled,  "Change 
From  the  Bottom  Up."  Ms.  Mathews  realizes 
that  in  order  to  attack  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing high  school  drofx>ut  rates,  it  is  critrcal  to 
gain  a  student's  attention  and  interest  at  an 
eariy  age.  This  philosophy  is  a  distinct  depar- 
ture from  traditional  dropout  prevention  meth- 
ods, whch  focus  exclusively  on  junior  high 
arxj  high  school  students.  Such  innovation  is 
a  hallmark  of  Ms.  Matfiews'  approach  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  her  classes,  Linda  Mathews  and  her  stu- 
dents engage  in  a  collaborative  effort  in  which 
each  chikJ  is  encouraged  to  help  plan  his  or 
her  activities,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  or 
failure  of  each  school  day.  In  this  way,  Linda 
keeps  her  students  interested  in  school,  and 
closely  monitors  ttieir  educational  needs  on  a 
constant  basis. 

In  additkin  to  her  creative  general  teaching 
phitosophy,  Linda  Mathews  is  well  known  as 
an  outstanding  specialist  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matrcs  education.  She  has  partk;ipated  in 
math  seminars  throughout  the  country,  and  re- 
cently joined  a  group  of  educators  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  math  textbook  called,  "Math 
One,  the  Next  Generation,"  whch  will  be  used 
in  31  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Ms.  Mathews  is  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  her  peers,  her  principal,  school  su- 
perintendent, and  most  importantly,  her  stu- 
dents. She  was  narT>ed  Connecteut  Teacher 
of  the  Year  by  a  diverse  selectran  Committee, 
representing  all  of  the  major  groups  involved 
in  Connectk;ut  educatran.  Chosen  from  among 
100  well  qualified  nominees,  Linda  Mathews 
represents  the  highest  values  of  the  teaching 
professkxi,  and  emtxxjies  the  type  of  innova- 
tive thinking  that  is  needed  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican educatk>n  system  grow  and  improve. 


I  am  proud  to  commend  Linda  Mathews  for 
her  outstanding  achievements,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  results  of  her  continued  contribu- 
tions to  our  community  and  our  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  YOUTH  HAVEN  IN 
NAPLES,  FL 


HON.  PORTER  J.  GOSS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1972.  some 
of  southwest  Florida's  neediest  have  benefited 
from  the  compassion  and  hard  work  of  ap- 
proximately 500  volunteers  at  the  Youth 
Haven  Program  in  Naples.  I  am  delighted  that 
this  worthwhile  and  inspiring  organization  has 
recently  been  designated  as  a  daily  point  of 
light  by  PreskJent  Bush.  It  is  an  honor  well-de- 
sen/ed.  Youth  Haven  embodies  the  intention 
behind  Presklent  Bush's  vision  of  a  thousand 
points  of  light.  whk;h  recognizes  the  difference 
that  individuals  and  communities  can  make  in 
improving  the  lives  of  others. 

Youth  Haven  offers  a  home  for  abandoned 
and  neglected  children,  from  diverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial  backgrounds.  Its  vol- 
unteers provide  much-needed  counseling  for 
vkJtims  of  fetal  addition  syndrome,  HIV  infec- 
tion, and  sexual  abuse.  More  than  anything 
else,  they  show  these  young  people,  for  whom 
much  of  life  has  been  a  struggle,  that  some- 
one really  does  care  about  what  happens  to 
them. 

In  addition  to  offering  support  and  compas- 
sion to  those  whose  lives  have  already  tieen 
touched  by  tragedy.  Youth  Haven  volunteers 
are  also  working  to  reach  out  into  the  commu- 
nity to  help  disadvantaged  chiWren  stay  on  the 
right  track.  They  have  taken  the  very  positive, 
proactive  step  of  adding  an  at  risk  day  care 
program,  provkJing  a  real  option  for  parents 
with  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

The  only  chikjren's  reskJential  service  in 
Collier  County,  Youth  Haven  offers  programs 
that  work  to  the  people  who  really  need  the 
help.  It  is  very  encouraging  that  nrore  than  half 
of  the  chiWren  who  spend  time  at  the  Youth 
Haven  facility  are  able  to  return  home,  having 
acquired  a  sense  of  self-worth  and  courage  to 
face  the  future  with  some  fv 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  tK  initiative  and 
dedk:atk)n  that  Youth  Haven  volunteers  have 
demonstrated — and  the  recognition  tliey  have 
earned  from  the  White  House  is  certainly  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  ttieir  work.  Congratulations  to 
Youth  Haven  in  Naples. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REAU- 
THORIZATION OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DROPOUT  DEMONSTRATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


HON.  DALE  L  KLDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, atong  with  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Hayes,  arxl  several  other  members  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education,  legislation  to  extend  the 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act 
ttirough  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Act  provides  school  districts  and  commu- 
nity-tased  organizations  with  financial  assist- 
arx;e  for  dropout  prevention  and  reentry  dem- 
onstration programs.  Funds  can  be  used  for  a 
wide  range  of  activities  including  identifying 
students  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school,  encouraging  students  to  return  to 
school,  developing  programs  to  address  basic 
skills  and  other  educational  deficiencies,  and 
training.  The  Flint  School  District's  Dropout 
Intervention  Program  is  an  example  of  wtiat 
this  program  means  to  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  Two  of  the  program 
components  in  Flint  address  self-esteem  and 
study  habits.  At  a  recent  hearing  Kristal 
Thompson,  a  student  in  the  Flint  program, 
shared  with  the  subcommittee  what  it  has 
meant  to  her.  "My  attitude  about  myself  and 
ottiers  wasnt  very  good.  *  '  *  It — the  pro- 
gram— has  taught  me  responsibility.  My  self- 
esteem  has  had  a  big  boost.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  a  failure  any  nx)re.  I  try  very  tiard  to  be 
the  very  best  that  I  can  be." 

Kristal  illustrates  the  kind  of  success  that 
can  result  when  dropout  prevention  furxjs  are 
made  available  to  schools.  Failure  can  have  a 
devastating  effect  in  txjth  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms.  Every  class  of  dropouts  costs 
this  country  S240  tnllion  in  lost  earnings  and 
forgone  taxes.  This  does  not  include  other 
costs  such  as  crime  control,  welfare,  arxJ 
health  care.  The  School  Dropout  Demonstra- 
tion Assistance  Act  is  a  modest,  t>ut  important, 
step  toward  helping  children  stay  in  school 
and  helping  more  students  become  success 
stories  like  Kristal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legislation. 
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minded  that  our  students  are  the  ones  wtx) 
will  keep  this  Nation  competitive  in  the  rapidly 
changing  global  marketplace  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

I'd  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  teachers  wfio  worked  tirelessly 
with  the  Mathcounts  team.  We  all  remember  a 
special  teacher  whose  guiding  influence 
helped  us  reach  for  our  dreams,  and  I'm  sure 
the  teachings  of  Cindy  Breckenridge  and  Ann 
Friedman  will  manifest  over  and  over  again  as 
these  young  people  travel  down  the  road  to 
adulthood. 
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ers  in  voicing  appreciation  for  this  marvelous 
gift  to  ttie  community. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  STUDENTS 
EXCEL 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  weeks 
ago  I  asked  my  colleagues  to  honor  one  of 
Jefferson  County's  outstanding  teachers. 
Today,  I  am  again  proud  to  call  your  attention 
to  Jefferson  County's  fine  public  schools. 

On  May  3,  a  team  of  eightt>-grade  students 
from  Jefferson  County  captured  first-place 
horrors  in  a  national  math  tournament  held 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  displaying  first-place 
mastery  of  algetxa,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry. These  outstanding  young  people — 
Matliew  Crawford,  Tim  Momenee,  Lee  Dk*s 
Clark,  and  Mark  Erdberg — earned  top  honors 
in  MattKounts  team  competition.  In  the  individ- 
ual competition,  Mathew  Crawford  took  sec- 
ond place  out  of  254  students  at  the  national 
competition  in  Washington  and  400,000  stu- 
dents nationwide. 

The  dedication  and  discipline  of  these 
young  people  carried  them  through  regional. 
State  and  natkjnal  toumments.  In  a  society 
wtiere  academk:  victories  often  take  a  back 
seat  to  athletic  victories,  we  need  to  be  re- 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1991 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9, 
1991,  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  West  Allis, 
Wl,  celetxates  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  I  congratulate  the  Reverend  Jeffrey 
C.  Wilkinson  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  fanv 
ily  on  this  special  milestone,  and  I  am  honored 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  this  distinguished 
occasion. 

Located  in  Wisconsin's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  the  First  Baptist  Church  was 
founded  as  thte  Greenfield  Baptist  Church  on 
June  2,  1841.  During  the  150  years  which 
have  followed.  First  Baptist  has  twrce  t)een  re- 
located within  the  community.  The  first  txjikJ- 
ing,  dedk^ted  in  1869,  was  located  at  83d 
Street  and  National  Avenue.  In  1883,  the 
church  was  moved  to  84th  Street  and  Mitchell 
Street.  In  1920,  it  was  moved  again,  this  time 
to  its  present  location — ^just  five  blocks  from 
the  original  site— at  78th  Street  and  Lapham 
Street. 

In  its  150  years,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
has  also  undergone  some  remodeling.  On 
June  2,  1929— the  88th  anniversary  of  rts 
founding — the  church  was  enlarged  and  a  new 
sanctuary  was  built.  The  educational  wing  was 
added  on  January  10,  1960. 

The  church  with  the  cordial  wetoome,  as  it 
is  known,  is  an  integral  part  of  its  South  SkJe 
community.  It  is  a  great  source  of  spiritual 
guidance,  comfort,  and  fellowship.  It  is  the 
people  of  First  Baptist  who  make  tfie  church 
special,  and  who  successfully  continue  its  rep- 
utation for  being  friendly,  caring,  and  support- 
ive. 

First  Baptist  supports  an  array  of  mission 
opportunities  on  the  local,  national,  arxJ  inter- 
national level.  Locally,  it  provides  and  serves 
meals  to  thiose  in  need  through  the  St  Bene- 
dict Meal  Program,  and  is  involved  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Christian  Center  and  Project  Focal 
Point.  The  church  also  supports  the  work  of  its 
national  and  international  denominational  mis- 
sionaries. 

For  150  years.  First  Baptist  Church  has  min- 
istered to  the  kxal  and  global  communities. 
The  people  of  First  Baptist  deserve  to  be 
proud  of  the  church's  history.  Many  have  ben- 
efited from  its  works,  and  are  grateful.  On  ttie 
occasion  commerrwrating  the  fourxling  of  First 
Baptist  Church  150  years  ago,  I  join  many  oth- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  COSMO 
DAMIANI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GIMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret 
the  sad  duty  of  informing  our  colleagues  of  the 
premature  passing  of  an  outstanding  labor 
leader  in  ttie  mkJ-Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York — an  individual  wtx)se  dedk:atk)n  and  ex- 
pertise had  been  earmarked  for  national  lead- 
ership until  his  tragk:,  unexpected  death  Sun- 
day nigtit. 

Cosnx}  Damiani,  wtx>  was  only  53  years 
old,  had  served  as  business  manager  and 
president  of  the  International  Brothertiood  of 
Electrkial  Workers  Union,  Local  No.  363,  since 
1976.  This  kxal  of  the  IBEW  represented 
some  3,000  workers  in  Rockland  County,  NY, 
arKJ  several  surrourxjing  counties. 

Cosrrxj,  who  was  born  on  December  10, 
1937,  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  nx)ved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Rockland  County  at  an  earty  age.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Clarkstown  High  ScfKX>l, 
the  University  of  Bridgeport,  CT,  and  ttie  Cor- 
nell School  of  Industrial  and  Lat»r  Relations. 

Cosnno  Damiani  served  with  the  National 
Guard  for  8  years.  Since  1986,  he  had  served 
as  the  Rockland  County  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  He  was  also  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Electrical  Workers; 
had  formerty  served  as  president  of  the  Rock- 
land County  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  which  his  beloved  fattier,  the  late  Pat- 
rick Damiani,  had  founded,  and  was  the  IBEW 
representative  of  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 

Cosmo  Damiani,  a  philanthropic  community 
activist,  served  on  ttie  advisory  txjards  and 
txjards  of  directors  of  such  diverse  charitable 
organizations  as  the  United  Way  of  Rockland 
County;  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  Founda- 
tion for  Better  Health;  the  Nyack  Hospital 
Foundation;  ttie  Rockland  County  Bum  Unit; 
the  Volunteer  Counseling  Service  of  Rockland; 
the  Clart<stown  League  to  Aid  Students;  the 
Rockland  Heart  Association;  the  Penguin  Rep- 
ertory Theater,  and  Dads  Against  Dangerous 
Drugs  for  Youth  [DADDY]. 

The  news  of  the  fatal  heart  attack  which 
claimed  the  life  of  Cosmo  Damiani  was  stK>ck- 
ing  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
and  working  with  him.  CosrxK)  was  so  full  of 
life  and  vitality,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  has 
left  us  so  suddenly. 

Cosmo,  the  son  of  Pat  Damiani  who  was 
one  of  ttie  legendary  labor  leaders  in  ttie  his- 
tory of  our  mid-Hudson  Valley,  was  tilessed 
with  a  lifetime  of  preparation  for  his  role  as  a 
labor  leader.  He  filled  Paf s  shoes  admirably. 
Cosmo  was  a  dynamk;  latx)r  leader,  who  fully 
understood  the  issues  which  face  the  working 
men  and  women  in  our  area.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  contact  me  and  our  other  legislators 
to  let  us  know  just  how  pending  legislation 
woukj  impact  ttie  workers  in  our  distiicts. 

Cosmo  had  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  He  fully  understood  wtiat  the 
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needs  and  the  aspirations  of  his  workers  were 
because  he  shared  ithem. 

Cosrrw  will  long  ibe  remembered  as  a  big- 
hearted  humanitarian,  who  devoted  a  major 
portion  of  his  life  to  philanthropic  causes. 
Many  of  our  regior  's  charitable  organizations 
will  long  remember  Cosmo's  generous,  signifi- 
cant contributions,  ^is  passing  leaves  a  void 
in  many  places.       \ 

Just  a  few  of  the(  many  honors  and  awards 
bestowed  upon  Co^mo  Damiani  are;  the  State 
of  Israel  Bond's  Lal^  Medal  and  Silver  Labor 
Award  in  1989  and! the  Israel  Freedom  Award 
in  1986;  ttie  Rockland  County  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  |989;  Yeshiva  University's 
Community  Service  Award  in  1985;  The  Harry 
VanArdsdale  Jr.  Memorial  Community  Service 
Award;  the  Rockland  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
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tion  Man  of  the  Year  Award  in  1 988;  the  Rock- 
land County  Policemen's  Benevolent  Man  of 
the  Year;  and  the  Boys  Town  of  Italy's  Man  of 
the  Year  in  1986.  Cosmo  also  devoted  his  val- 
uable time  to  ttie  Boy  Scouts,  the  Little 
League,  the  United  Way,  and  numerous  other 
community  organizations. 

I  especially  remember  Cosmo  Damiani's 
dedication  to  merrwrializing  the  Holocaust.  He 
urxlerstood  that  atrocities  against  any  people 
are  atrocities  against  all  of  mankind,  and  did 
not  want  any  of  us  to  forget  the  inhumanity 
that  mankind  is  capable  of. 

I  was  with  Cosmo's  wife,  Ariene,  at  our  citi- 
zens twunch  just  this  past  Saturday,  where  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Cosmo's  future 
plans  for  his  union  and  his  candidacy  for  the 
office  of  International  Vice  President  of  the 
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IBEW.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Cosmo  was 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly  and  at  such  a 
young  age. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  condolences  to  Cosmo's  widow,  Ar- 
iene and  to  their  son  Patrick,  an  assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Rockland  County;  to  their 
daughters,  Michelle  and  Alicia,  both  of  whom 
live  in  New  City,  NY;  to  Cosmo's  mother,  who 
also  lives  in  New  City;  to  Cosmo's  brothers 
Pat  and  Robert;  and  to  his  sisters  Ann  and 
Geraldine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  can  fully  express  the 
loss  felt  by  the  many  loved  ones  and  admirers 
that  Cosmo  has  left  behind.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  family  and  friends  of  Cosnno  are  some  way 
consoled  that  many  of  us  share  their  loss. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
RoBB,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  will 
be  led  in  prayer  this  morning  by  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  who  is  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 

Mr.    ROBB    thereupon   assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Assistant  to  the  Chaplain, ,  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Set  your  hearts 
unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify  among 
you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  command 
your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  not  a  vain 
thing  for  you;  because  it  is  your  life. — 
Deuteronomy  32:46,  47. 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  history  and  of 
nations.  These  words  from  Moses  ex- 
hort us  to  take  God  and  His  Word  seri- 
ously. Or  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
•'*  *  *  do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer 
need  His  assistance?"  Therefore,  we 
pray  for  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
trying  to  find  their  way  through  the 
convergence  of  issues  and  needs  of  the 
world,  all  50  States,  the  counties,  the 
cities,  and  the  countless  organizations 
and  individuals.  Lord  grant  the  Sen- 
ators and  their  staffs  wisdom  in  the 
midst  of  these  complex  and  conflicting 
interests  to  find  the  best  position.  Give 
them  a  unity  in  the  midst  of  the  diver- 
sity that  steers  the  correct  course 
amid  the  winds  and  waves  of  adversity. 
Help  them  to  hear  Your  calm  words, 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."— Isa- 
iah 30:21. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  May  15. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Robb,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT 
GUARANTEES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  117,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  administration 
should  expeditiously  and  prudently  act  upon 
the  Soviet  Union's  request  for  agriculture 
export  credit  guarantees  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  in  his  capacity  as  an 
individual  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand I  have  the  right  to  modify  my 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

senate  resolution  m,  as  modified 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk  along  with  a 
list  of  cosponsors  of  the  modification. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  that  privilege. 
Without  objection,  the  cosponsors  will 
be  added. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  117),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  117 

Whereas: 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  formal  re- 
quest to  the  United  States  to  provide  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  agricultural  credit  guarantees. 

(b)  The  Administration  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  Soviet  request,  to  Include  an 


evaluation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to 
service  the  debt  associated  with  such  re- 
quest, in  accordance  with  section  202(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Food,  Agriculture.  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  which  provides  that: 
"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
not  make  credit  guarantees  available  in  con- 
nection with  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  any  country  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines cannot  adequately  service  the  debt 
associated  with  such  sale." 

(c)  In  1990,  the  United  States  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  $1.0  billion  in  agricultural 
credit  guarantees. 

(d)  France  and  Canada  have  recently  an- 
nounced agricultural  credit  offers  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

(e)  The  export  of  American  products  to  any 
foreign  market,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  a  positive  impact  on  the  United  States 
balance  of  trade. 

(f)  The  export  of  American  agricultural 
products  has  a  positive  impact  on  farm  in- 
comes in  the  United  States  and  on  the  costs 
of  maintaining  agricultural  price  support 
programs. 

(g)  The  United  States  has  very  grave  con- 
cerns about: 

(1)  Soviet  policies  of  using  force  against 
and  coercion  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  recent  use  of  armed  forces 
against  Armenia,  to  repress  the  movements 
for  democracy  and  self-determination. 

(2)  The  Soviet  refusal  to  engage  in  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Baltic  States  on 
the  clear  desire  of  the  Baltic  nations  for 
their  freedom. 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  Soviet  central  gov- 
ernment to  implement  fundamental  free 
market  reforms  in  its  economy. 

(h)  There  are  credible  reports  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  used  past  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  to  pressure  the  constituent  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in 
regard  to  agreeing  to  the  so-called  "Union 
Treaty"  proposed  by  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev. 

(i)  Senior  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Soviet  political  leaders,  in- 
cluding former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze,  have  recently  indicated  to 
members  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  dire  need  of  agricultural  export 
credits,  and  have  said  that  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  public  disorder  caused  by  shortages 
of  available  food  in  some  areas  of  tue  Soviet 
Union  if  such  credits  are  not  provided  expe- 
ditiously. 

(j)  Senior  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  have  indicated  their  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  give  binding  assur- 
ances to  the  United  States  about  the  proper 
use  of  any  future  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate: 

(a)  Believes  that  the  danger  of  public  dis- 
order in  some  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  coming  months  caused  by  food  shortages 
is  real,  and  that  such  disorder  could  lead  to 
a  climate  of  political  repression  seriously 
jeopardizing  that  progress  which  has  been 
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(O  Assumes  that  agreement  to  provide  the 
agricultural  credit  guarantees  requested  by 
the  Soviet  Government  will  be  accompanied 
by  binding  Soviet  assurances  to: 

(1)  Fulfill  its  commitments  under  the  ex- 
isting United  States-Soviet  Long-Term 
Agreement  on  grains. 

(2)  Repay  any  credits  extended  under  Unit- 
ed States  guarantees,  past  or  present,  ac- 
cording to  agreed  upon  schedules  by  cur- 
rency or  barter  acceptable  to  grain  providers 
and  the  United  States. 

(3)  Make  reasonable  progress  in  creating  a 
favorable  legal  and  working  environment  for 
foreign  private  investment,  which  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  investing  party 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  exploration,  extrac- 
tion and  processing  of  Soviet  natural  re- 
sources. 

(g)  If  the  administration  finds  that  the  So- 
viet Union  meets  the  criteria  of  section  202(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  and  otherwise  is 
prepared  to  provide  all  of  the  assurances  list- 
ed above,  recommends  that  the  administra- 
tion should  approve  the  Soviet  request  for  up 
to  $1.5  billion  in  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees. 

(h)  Should  the  Soviet  request  be  approved, 
recommends  that  the  Administration  pro- 
vide the  credit  guarantees  in  three  separate 
$500  million  tranches,  and  condition  the  re- 
lease of  the  second  and  third  such  tranches 
on  satisfactory  Soviet  utilization  of  any  pre- 
ceding tranche  or  tranches,  in  compliance 
with  all  of  the  assurances  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

(i)  Urges  the  administration  to  explore  bar- 
ter, countertrade,  collateralization  and  other 
nontraditional  means  of  finance  in  addition 
to  the  direct  extension  of  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  to  facilitate  increased  Soviet 
purchases  of  United  States  agricultural  and 
food  products. 

(j)  Urges  the  administration  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  take  into  account  the  views 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  constituent  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union  in  deciding  on  and, 
should  that  decision  be  favorable,  imple- 
menting a  progrram  for,  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  for  the  Soviet  Union:  and  to  the 
extent  feasible  to  make  those  states  and  con- 
stituent republics  party  to  any  agricultural 
credit  guarantee  agreement. 

(k)  Urges  the  administration  to  include  in 
negotiations  over  any  new  credit  guarantee 
or  other  program  of  economic  cooperation  a 
continued  strong  admonition  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  only  long-term  answer 
to  its  economic  dilemma  is  fundamental  free 
market  reform  of  its  economy. 

(1)  Approves  this  resolution  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  (1)  the  historic  step  being  taken  on 
June  12,  1991,  when  free  elections  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  Russian  Republic,  and 
(2)  the  meeting  between  nine  of  the  republics 
and  the  central  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  occurred  on  April  23,  1991;  and 
in  reliance  on  commitments  which  were 
made  during  the  April  23  meeting  on  a  num- 
ber of  vital  matters,  including  an  agreement 
by  the  parties  to  hold  free  and  open  national 
elections  later  this  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  are  at  this  time  about  26  cospon- 
sors,  about  evenly  divided  between 
Members  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  an  issue  that  we  have  been 
discussing  among  ourselves  again  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle — the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  prominently  in- 
volved in  those  discussions — trying  to 
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find  some  way  to  satisfy  the  concerns 
that  some  people  had  about  extending 
credit  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  have  expressed  some  concern 
that  there  is  so  much  foreign  policy 
language  in  the  modification,  but  I 
would  say  that  was  included  to  allay 
the  concerns  that  some  had  about  the 
Baltic  States  or  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  generally.  So  I  am  pleased  we 
are  finally  going  to  act  today  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  117. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Working  with  the  cosponsors,  the  ad- 
ministration, and,  indeed,  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  resolution,  we  have  sub- 
stantially revised  and,  I  believe,  im- 
proved the  text.  We  have  taken  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  fast-moving  devel- 
opments inside  the  Soviet  Union  but 
some  of  the  very  legitimate  concerns 
raised  about  the  original  text. 

Our  consideration  of  this  issue  could 
not  be  more  timely.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  White  House  has  been  re- 
viewing the  Soviet  request  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  new  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees, and  is  getting  down  to  decision 
time.  I  think  the  fact  that  this  decision 
has  taken  so  much  time,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  discussions  and 
negotiations  here  in  the  Senate,  re- 
flects the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
call. 

But  that  is  the  most  important  rea- 
son for  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  reso- 
lution now.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  our  minds,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance. And  we  have  a  real  chance  to  af- 
fect the  administration's  decision  in 
the  right  way. 

This  is  only  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  It  is  not  binding.  But  it 
does  express,  hopefully  with  a  solid  ma- 
jority, the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  two 
separate  aspects  of  this  question — and 
let  me  stress,  two  equally  important 
aspects. 

First,  the  resolution  declares  that 
the  United  States  should  provide  up  to 
$1.5  billion  in  agricultural  credits,  as 
requested  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But, 
second,  the  resolution  makes  clear  we 
should  do  so  if,  and  only  if.  the  Soviets 
can  meet  certain  conditions,  and  are 
willing  to  provide  certain  binding  as- 
surances on  the  use  of  the  guaranteed 
credits. 

Those  conditions  and  assurances  will 
guarantee  that  Senate  Resolution  117 
is  not  a  blank  check  for  Gorbachev,  or 
an  endorsement  of  Soviet  repression,  in 
the  Baltics,  or  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  will  insure  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117  does  not  undermine  our  inten- 
tion, stated  in  law,  that  we  proceed  on 
agricultural  credit  guarantees  only  if 
we  have  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  credits  so  guaranteed  will  be  re- 
paid. 

In  sum,  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117  will  help  insure  that  any  agri- 
cultural credit  guarantees  we  do  pro- 
vide will  advance  our  foreign  policy  in- 
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terests,  protect  our  Treasury,  and,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  maybe  help  farm 
prices,  which  in  turn  could  save  the 
Government,  if  this  all  works  out  as 
some  envision,  about  $800  million. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions and  many  dimensions. 

A  year  ago,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was 
selected  as  the  "Man  of  the  Decade." 
Today,  he  could  not  be  elected  dog- 
catcher  in  Moscow. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
our  job  to  save  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to 
save  Gorbachev:  We  could  not  if  we 
wanted  to.  As  I  said  recently  in  a 
speech  in  New  York,  the  future  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  primarily  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  people;  The  future  of 
Gorbachev  is  primarily  in  his  own 
hands.  We  can  have  some  impact,  but  it 
is  inevitably  going  to  be  less  than  the 
impact  of  factors  internal  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  neither  can  we  afford  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today— good  or  bad. 

We  have  a  great  stake  in  basic  stabil- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union.  An  abrupt  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
fracturing  of  the  Soviet  state,  would 
produce  chaos;  that  would  not  bring 
freedom  to  the  Baltics,  or  advance  the 
causes  of  self-determination  and 
human  rights  for  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Republics. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  the  case — it 
would  likely  lead  to  new  repression. 
And,  in  the  worst  case,  it  could  raise 
serious  question  about  who  controls 
the  Soviet  Army  and  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Gorbachev 
would  jeopardize  the  continuation  of 
some  of  the  constructive  policies  he 
has  forged  in  the  international  arena. 
And  we  need  think  back  no  further 
than  to  the  Soviet  role  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  or — even  more  recently — the 
first-ever  visit  by  a  Soviet  foreign  min- 
ister to  Israel — to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance to  us  of  a  continuation  of  some 
of  Gorbachev's  policies. 

I  might  say,  if  you  watched  this 
morning's  television,  you  saw  the  For- 
eigrn  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
is  working  closely  with  our  Secretary 
of  State,  Secretary  Baker,  in  trying  to 
forge  some  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
trying  to  get  parties  together.  And 
again,  it  is  another  indication  of  the 
cooperation  we  now  enjoy  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

One  basic  fact  is  clear.  One  of  the 
things  that  could  cause  events  to  un- 
ravel rapidly  is  food  shortages. 

And  I  am  told  by  Russian  officials 
and  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic — who  I  might  add,  sup- 
IKjrts  extending  credit  guarantees — 
that  time  is  of  the  essence.  There  are 
food  needs,  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  largest  republic  in  the 
Russian  Republic,  but  in  many  other 
republics. 


The  Soviets  desperately  need  food 
and  feed,  and  they  must  have  agricul- 
tural credits  to  pay  for  them.  I  met  re- 
cently with  two  senior-level  delega- 
tions from  the  Soviet  Union— one  from 
the  central  government;  the  other  from 
the  Russian  Republic.  They  made  that 
point  clear  to  me,  and  to  other  Sen- 
ators. They  have  said  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets cannot  get  such  credits  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  there  is  a  real  threat  of 
widespread  food  riots.  From  what  I 
know  from  other  sources,  I  do  not 
think  those  officials  were  crying  wolf.  I 
think  the  near-term  threat  of  serious 
food  shortages,  and  resulting  unrest,  is 
very  real,  and  could  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  political  developments  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  in  this  case,  both  delegations, 
one  from  the  central  government,  one 
from  the  Russian  Republic— including 
the  one  representing  Yeltsin's  Russian 
Republic — strongly  urged  us  to  provide 
the  credit  guarantees  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking. 

To  underscore  that  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic, Mr.  Silaev.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Silaev 
states: 

*  *  *  the  Russian  Republic  supports  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  granting  a  credit  to 
the  amount  of  1.5  billions  United  States  dol- 
lars *  *  *  I  request  [that]  you  insistently 
start  measures  on  granting  this  credit,  as  it 
will  serve  for  the  benefit  of  all  Republics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 

Moscow,  May  5,  1991. 
Senator  Dole, 
Washington.  U.S.A. 

Dear  Mr.  Dole:  In  confirmation  of  the 
talks  I  had  with  official  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  Washington.  I 
should  like  to  be  sure  that  there  is  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  of  the  question  that  the 
Russian  Republic  supports  the  request  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  granting  a  credit  to  the  amount 
of  1.5  billions  U.S.  Dollars  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment of  urgently  essential  food  products.  I 
request  you  insistently  to  start  measures  on 
granting  this  credit,  as  it  will  serve  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Republics. 
Sincerely  Yours, 

I.  Silaev. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers  of  the  RSFSR. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  reporting  on  the  meeting  between 
President  Bush  and  former  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze.  During 
that  meeting  Shevardnadze  declared 
that  the  "fate  of  reform  and  democracy 
in  the  Soviet  Union"  could  be  deter- 
mined by  the  way  we  respond  to  the 
Soviet  credit  guarantee  request. 

And  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Shevard- 
nadze repeated  that  statement  in  a 
meeting  that  this  Senator  and  the  dis- 


tinguished  majority   leader   had   with 
him  about  1  week  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Food  Credits  Called  Vjtal  to  Soviets 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Former  Soviet  foreign  minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  appealed  to  the  United  States 
yesterday  to  grant  Moscow's  request  for  $1.5 
billion  in  emergency  food  credits,  saying  this 
decision  could  largely  "determine  the  fate  of 
reform  and  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union" 
for  years  to  come. 

Shevardnadze,  who  resigned  last  December 
after  5'/4  years  as  his  nation's  senior  dip- 
lomat, made  his  appeal  in  meetings  with 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
James  A.  Baker  III  as  well  as  In  a  speech 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
an  interview  with  The  Washington  Post  as 
he  began  a  month-long  U.S.  tour. 

"It  is  very  important  to  us  to  get  credits 
and  food  supplies"  in  the  next  three  to  five 
months,  not  a  year  from  now  or  later  when 
the  situation  inside  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  deteriorated  further.  Shevardnadze  said 
In  the  interview.  "If  we  can  get  through  this, 
a  harvest  will  be  coming  in,"  the  former 
minister  said. 

Shevardnadze,  who  has  formed  a  non-gov- 
ernment Foreign  Policy  Institute  to  advance 
reformist  policies,  said  the  credit  guarantees 
to  purchase  U.S.  food  are  "very  psycho- 
logically and  politically  important"  as  well 
as  vital  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

State  Department  officials  said  a  decision 
on  granting  the  credits  is  on  Bush's  desk, 
and  several  governmental  departments  have 
cited  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  in  pre- 
liminary discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
in  the  administration  wish  to  aid  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  improve 
the  prospects  for  his  domestic  reform  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  law  requires 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  creditworthy,  and 
under  current  circumstances  it  is  doubtful 
the  Soviets  could  qualify. 

Shevardnadze  said  the  creditworthiness 
issue  came  up  in  the  talks  with  Bush  and 
Baker.  Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  current 
economic  troubles,  he  said,  "it's  still  a  rich 
country  with  a  huge  potential."  He  added 
that  "as  we  move  to  a  market  economy  and 
as  our  reforms  continue,  it  will  become  per- 
fectly creditworthy." 

The  former  minister,  who  is  widely  cred- 
ited with  Gorbachev  for  reshaping  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  said  he  was  concerned  about  "a 
certain  pause"  in  Soviet-American  relations 
and  called  for  an  early  summit  meeting  to 
restore  momentum  between  the  two  nations. 
Gorbachev  and  Bush  have  pledged  to  meet  by 
the  middle  of  the  year,  but  no  dates  have 
been  set  or  practical  arrangements  made. 

In  his  Brookings  address.  Shevardnadze  ad- 
vocated a  stronger  U.N.  Security  Council 
role  in  the  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  dis- 
pute and  other  contentious  international  is- 
sues, and  suggested  that  international  sanc- 
tions might  be  applied  against  any  party 
that  refused  an  order  from  the  Security 
Council  to  negotiate  on  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute. 

Shevardnadze  said  it  created  "a  double 
standard"  for  the  world  body  to  authorize 
the  use  of  force  against  Iraq  for  failing  to 
carry  out  the  U.N.  order  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait,  while  taking  no  action  against  other 
nations  that  have  defied  U.N.  decisions.  He 
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country,  which  has  Heads  of  the  Republics 
Governments  for  its  members  and  the  USSR 
Prime  Minister  for  its  Chairman.  By  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Republics  the  Committee 
distributes  among  them  the  grain  purchased 
and  imported  to  the  country  out  of  the  cred- 
it. For  your  information  and  to  illustrate 
the  above,  I  am  sending  you  together  with 
this  letter  a  grain  distribution  program 
republicwise  for  the  first  quarter  (a  period  of 
three  months)  of  the  current  year. 

Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Senator,  that  even 
at  a  time  when  consumer  goods  deliveries  to 
Lithuania  had  been  withheld,  grain  deliv- 
eries to  the  Republic  kept  coming  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

In  all  his  official  statements  made  during 
a  recent  visit  to  the  USA  Mr.  Ivan  Silayev, 
Chairman  of  the  Russian  Federation  Council 
of  Ministers,  affirmed  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment fully  supports  President  Gorbachev 
in  his  quest  of  the  credits  for  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Silayev  confirmed  his  state- 
ment once  again  in  his  letter  of  May  5,  c.y. 
addressed  to  you  (the  letter  is  attached  here- 
with). 

As  to  whether  the  USSR  is  creditworthy  or 
not,  I  must  say  that  so  far  the  Soviet  Union 
has  fully  serviced  its  state  debts.  Besides, 
the  $1.00  billion  state  credit  earlier  granted 
to  the  USSR  had  been  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  the  Bank 
for  Foreign  Economic  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  am  urging  you  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reshape  the  opinion  of 
American  businessmen  about  creditworthi- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  my  part,  Mr.  Senator  I  can  promise  you 
every  support  on  this  score. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Ruzanov, 
Trade  Representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  let  me  stress  that 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been 
reluctant  to  extend  further  credit  guar- 
antees, because  we  have  been  told  by 
some  leaders  in  some  of  the  other  So- 
viet republics  that  they  were  not  bene- 
fiting; we  were  only  benefiting  Gorba- 
chev, the  central  government,  the 
Communist  Party,  the  army.  So  we  in- 
sisted if  there  are  going  to  be  any  fur- 
ther credit  gruarantees,  we  would  have 
to  have  some  proof,  demonstrable 
proof,  that  there  was  appropriate  and 
fair  distribution. 
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In  any  event,  there  appears  to  be  no 
dispute  about  the  urgency  of  the  Soviet 
request.  The  question  is:  How  should 
we  respond? 

As  I  indicated  before,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117  says  we  should  respond  favor- 
ably—but if,  and  only  if,  certain  tough 
conditions  are  met. 

Again,  I  would  conclude  by  saying  we 
ought  to  act  favorably.  We  believe  that 
careful  reading  of  the  resolution — and  I 
hope  Members  who  are  yet  undecided 
on  this  issue  will  read  the  resolution. 
It  is  the  handiwork  of  a  lot  of  Members 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  and  it  is  also 
the  result  of  some  of  the  concerns,  as  I 
have  said  earlier,  raised  by  the  oppo- 
nents. 

But  first  we  want  to  make  certain, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  certain,  that 
the  Soviets  will  use  the  agriculture 
credits  to  help  the  Soviet  people — not 
just  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  military, 
the  Communist  Party,  and  security  ap- 
paratus. 

Second,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
Soviets  not  misuse  these  credit  guaran- 
tees for  political  purposes. 

As  I  said,  I  met  with  a  number  of  So- 
viet Republic  leaders  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  and  I  think  in  most  cases 
they  agreed  that  if  there  is  a  fair  dis- 
tribution, that  this  is  not  used  to  in- 
timidate other  leaders  in  the  other  re- 
publics about  signing  the  union  treaty, 
or  something  else,  then  in  my  view, 
they  would  support  this. 

I  would  even  say  about  the  Baltic 
leaders— the  Prime  Minister  of  Estonia, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Latvia,  and  the 
President  to  Lithuania  were  here  last 
week,  10  days  ago — they  were  all  criti- 
cal of  this  effort  to  extend  credit  guar- 
antees. I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
none  of  them  had  read  the  resolution.  I 
met  with  them  privately  on  the  major- 
ity leader's  balcony  for  about  20  min- 
utes while  we  were  waiting  for  him  to 
appear  for  a  meeting. 

I  asked  them  for  their  input.  I  asked 
them  if  their  staff  could  remain  and 
carefully  study  the  resolution  because 
it  is  fairly  well  known  that  even  the 
Baltic  leaders  understand  that,  if  Mr. 
Gorbachev  leaves,  their  fate  may  be 
even  less  desirable.  They  do  not  want 
Gorbachev  to  fail,  from  my  understand- 
ing of  my  visit  with  them. 

What  they  wanted  to  put  in  the  reso- 
lution was  that  there  would  be  no  cred- 
it guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  until 
they  obtained  their  independence. 
Well,  that  is  not  practical.  We  cannot 
do  it.  We  cannot  do  it  in  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  We  cannot  do  it  in 
any  event.  We  cannot  impose  our  will 
on  another  sovereign  government. 

But  the  resolution  itself  is  replete 
with  language  addressing  the  concerns 
of  the  Baltic  leaders.  I  regret  they  did 
not  find  it  appropriate  to  have  addi- 
tional input.  I  said,  send  us  some  lan- 
guage; we  will  take  a  look  at  it.  Maybe 
there  is  something  you  are  aware  of 
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that  ought  to  be  addressed  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  any  event,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
approve  up  to  $1.5  billion.  It  may  not 
be  $1.5  billion;  it  may  be  $500  million, 
maybe  $1  billion,  maybe  a  part  of  that. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one 
reason  the  President  cannot  proceed  is 
because  in  the  1990  farm  bill  we  state, 
in  effect,  the  recipient  country  has  to 
be  creditworthy,  which  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me.  It  probably  should  have 
been  in  the  law  before.  But  we  did  not 
say  what  should  be  considered  to  meet 
that  test. 

We  tried  to  outline  in  the  resolution 
four  tests  that  ought  to  be  given:  The 
assets  of  the  country,  their  repayment 
record— things  of  that  kind,  when  we 
make  a  reasonable  determination  that 
they  will  repay  the  extent  of  the  credit 
gruarantees. 

So  the  issue  of  repayment  is  essential 
to  this  deal,  as  it  is  for  any  credit  deal. 
We  are  not  talking  about  making  a  gift 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  law  demands 
that.  The  President  does  not  want  to 
violate  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Madigan,  does  not  want  to 
violate  the  law.  And  we  have  incor- 
porated enough  language  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  this  instance,  some 
flexibility. 

Some  suggest  we  ought  to  change  the 
law.  If  we  start  changing  the  law,  the 
1990  farm  bill,  we  might  have  a  whole 
new  farm  bill.  So  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  change  the  law. 

Finally,  we  should  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Soviets  use  these  new 
credit  guarantees  as  necessary  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  existing  long- 
term  grain  agreements.  We  have  long- 
term  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  think  they  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  fulfill  that  agreement. 

Without  getting  too  technical,  let  us 
say  we  extend  credit  guarantees  of  $1.5 
billion.  Let  us  say  that  has  an  impact 
on  wheat  and  com  prices,  maybe  corn 
at  15  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  at  20  or  25 
cents  a  bushel,  and  the  credit  guaran- 
tees are  repaid.  If  we  raise  the  market 
price  of  our  grain  in  this  country,  it 
means  it  will  cost  the  Treasury  less  be- 
cause deficiency  payments— as  those  of 
us  who  come  from  rural  areas  under- 
stand—are going  to  be  less  because  the 
market  price  is  going  to  be  higher.  We 
have  calculated  that,  if  this  happens, 
the  American  taxpayer  would  save 
about  $800  million. 

For  those  who  say  this  is  just  an- 
other raid  by  the  farm  belt  Senators  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  say  this. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer's  in- 
come, it  is  not  going  to  make  any  dif- 
ference. If  the  market  price  does  not  go 
up.  there  will  be  a  larger  deficiency 
payment,  a  bigger  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  farmer  is  going  to  get 


the  same.  So  this  is  a  not  some  scheme 
to  enrich  the  American  farmer. 

The  one  advantage  it  does  have,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  if  everything  works 
as  we  hope  it  might  work,  there  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $800 
million,  plus  we  would  move  a  big 
chunk  of  the  surplus  we  have  now  in 
wheat  or  corn,  for  example,  and  that 
would  take  the  burden  off  the  market 
and  might  let  the  market  prices  even 
increase  further.  We  would  also  get 
ready  for  the  next  harvest. 

I  also  point  out  the  resolution  does 
not  limit  this  to  wheat  and  com;  it 
may  be  poultry,  it  may  be  soybeans,  it 
may  be  dairy  products,  it  may  be  some 
other  product  the  Soviets  want.  They 
would  certainly  be  covered  under  this 
resolution. 

To  reiterate,  we  must  be  certain  that 
no  American  credits  are  ever  again 
used  as  a  political  club,  to  suppress  the 
growing  movements  for  greater  democ- 
racy and  self-determination  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  my  view,  and  in  the  language  of 
Senate  Resolution  117,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  provide  us  a  firm  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  credits,  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  would  be  distributed 
on  an  equitable,  and  nonpolitical  basis 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  my  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
and  Russian  Republic  Delegations,  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Government  may  be 
willing  to  provide  such  binding  assur- 
ances for  the  proper,  nonpolitical  use 
of  new  agricultural  credits. 

As  further,  and  even  more  effective 
insurance,  I  would  suggest — as  the  res- 
olution does— that  we  divide  any  guar- 
antee package  up  to  $1.5  billion  into 
three  parts;  the  first  part  to  be  made 
available  immediately;  but  the  second 
and  third  installments  conditioned  on 
the  appropriate  utilization  of  the  ear- 
lier ones,  and  on  the  Soviets  meeting 
their  repayment  obligations. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Soviets  mis- 
behave, or  do  not  pay  their  creditors  on 
schedule,  the  spigot  is  turned  off. 

And  let  me  stress  that  this  issue  of 
repayment  is  essential  to  this  deal,  as 
it  is  for  any  credit  deal.  The  law  de- 
mands that.  Even  more  important, 
common  sense  demands  it. 

The  administration  is  still  grappling 
with  this  issue.  I  believe  that  the  cri- 
teria we  lay  out  in  the  resolution  to 
help  them  judge  the  Soviets'  capacity 
to  repay  will  help  them  make  a  sound 
decision  on  this  important  matter. 
That  in  itself  is  reason  enough  to  pass 
this  resolution. 

Finally,  we  should  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Soviets  use  these  new 
credit  guarantees,  as  necessary,  to  ful- 
fill their  obligations  under  our  existing 
United  States-Soviet  long-term  agree- 
ment on  grains. 

Certainly  increased  sales  of  agri- 
culture products  will  help  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 


Preliminary  analysis  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion package  would  be  used  by  the  So- 
viets for  the  purchase  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Given  that,  the  estimated  defi- 
ciency payment  saving  would  be  ap- 
proximately $800  million.  That  amount, 
of  course,  would  substantially  offset 
any  residual  risk  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  be  able  to  make  full  repay- 
ment of  the  credits. 

And  there  is  one  final  new  develop- 
ment that  we  have  to  consider  as  we 
make  a  decision  on  the  Soviet  request. 
Both  the  French  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments have  announced  their  own  agri- 
cultural credit  packages  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  E.E.C.  may  soon  an- 
nounce a  new  program,  too. 

These  countries  apparently  have  been 
convinced  that  providing  credits  to  the 
Soviets  will  serve  their  overall  na- 
tional interest.  As  I  indicated,  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  a  properly 
packaged,  and  conditioned  credit  guar- 
antee offer,  can  serve  America's  overall 
national  interest,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  to 
President  Bush  on  this  matter,  and  I 
have  previously  included  the  text  of 
my  letter  in  the  Record. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  that  letter: 

The  Soviets'  need  for  agricultural  credits 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  further  our  for- 
eign policy  interests  while  simultaneously 
helping  the  American  farmer.  I  hope  we  will 
move  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  this  im- 
portant opportunity. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  now  join  me 
in  sending  that  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  unanimously  passing  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  reserves  11  minutes 
and  24  seconds.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  request  what  time 
I  may  need  from  the  Republican  lead- 
er? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized  for  up  to  11  minutes  and  19 
seconds  with  the  time  charged  to  the 
Republican  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  leader 
in  being  the  driving  force  behind  Sen- 
ate Resolution  117.  I  thank  him  for 
first  coming  up  with  the  concept  that 
was  embodied  in  the  original  Senate 
Resolution  117  that,  as  written,  this 
Senator  could  not  support.  But  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  all  of  the 
other  cosponsors  who  worked  very 
closely  together  for  an  expanded  and 
modified  version  of  the  original  Senate 
Resolution  117  that  the  Republican 
leader  has  just  submitted. 
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in  that  very  important  country  of  the 
world. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  there 
recently,  the  situation  is  quite  fright- 
ening and,  certainly,  while  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  press  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  is  done  on  many  key  points 
in  Senate  Resolution  117  we,  neverthe- 
less, should  recognize  that  a  stable  So- 
viet Union  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  have  chances  for  long- 
term  peace  in  this  very  troubled  world 
of  ours. 

We  have  been  allies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  many  instances  that  I  will 
not  take  time  to  recite,  in  just  the  last 
few  years;  indeed,  just  the  last  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recog- 
nize and  realize  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion that  confronts  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  today  on  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

If  all  Members  of  the  Senate  could 
have  been  with  those  of  us  who  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  recently,  they  would 
have  gotten  a  firsthand  feeling  on  the 
spot,  so  to  speak,  of  the  difficulties 
that  face  that  Nation  today.  Indeed,  on 
the  second  day  that  our  delegation  was 
in  Moscow,  they  had  a  very  large  anti- 
Gorbachev  demonstration  in  the 
streets  of  Moscow  itself.  We  saw  and  we 
witnessed  that  up  close  in  a  very  vivid 
fashion. 

The  same  day  the  demonstration 
took  place,  we  met  earlier,  before  the 
demonstration,  with  Mr.  Shevardnadze. 
Mr.  Shevardnadze  told  us  at  that  time 
that  on  this  day  there  were  more  So- 
viet troops  in  Moscow  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II.  So  our  problems 
and  our  actions  there.  Mr.  President, 
are  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  danger. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  117.  as  modified,  in 
seeking  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  administra- 
tion, is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  just  cite  a  cou- 
ple examples  that  I  think  are  particu- 
larly important  with  regard  to  this 
whole  proposition  that  we  are  launch- 
ing on.  First,  let  me  say  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  follow  a  road 
where  we  are  making  grants  or  loans 
for  which  there  is  little,  if  any.  chance 
of  repayment  at  this  particular  time 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, primarily  any  other  state. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  Soviet  Union  today 
can  certainly  be  questioned,  it  should 
be  questioned,  and  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  all  that  if  we  grant  the  $1.5 
billion  in  additional  food  credit  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  requesting,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  need  this  very  badly 
given  their  present  situation,  that  they 
are  still  not  a  particularly  good  credit 
risk. 

What  Senate  Resolution  117  attempts 
to  do  is  to  broaden  the  base,  if  you  will, 
to  set  upon  a  new  course,  perhaps,  with 
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regard  to  how  we  handle  such  trans- 
actions and  how  we  best  assure,  Mr. 
President,  the  chance  of  this  money 
being  repaid  in  some  form. 

The  resolution  urges: 

The  administration  to  expeditiously  and 
prudently  complete  its  review  of  the  Soviet 
*  *  *  agrrlcultural  credit  guarantees  *  *  *  re- 
quest. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state  a  whole  se- 
ries of  matters.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  if  we  would  refer  to  the 
third  page,  I  believe,  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117,  at  least  the  copy  that  I  have, 
wherein  it  states: 

Assumes  that  agreement  to  provide  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  gruarantees  requested  by  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be  accompanied  by 
binding  Soviet  assurances  to: 

(a)  Fulfill  its  commitments  under  the  ex- 
isting United  States-Soviet  Long  Term 
Agreement  on  grains. 

(b)  Repay  any  credits  extended  under  Unit- 
ed States  guarantees,  past  or  present,  ac- 
cording to  agreed  upon  schedules  by  cur- 
rency or  barter  acceptable  to  grain  providers 
and  the  United  States. 

On  down  further  in  the  resolution, 
reference  is  made  a  second  time  to  the 
matter  of  barter.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  and  significant  step  and  one, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Senator  has 
been  working  on  and  preaching  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  fact,  in  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  successful  in  having  in- 
serted therein  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Barter  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  very  first  time. 

Certainly,  it  is  always  better  and 
more  convenient  if  we  can  always  have 
these  kinds  of  exchanges  in  the  form  of 
the  almighty  American  dollar.  That  is 
not  possible  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
because  of  their  extreme  shortage  of 
so-called  hard  currency.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  major  international 
economic  or  military  power  today 
whose  currency,  in  their  case  the  ruble, 
has  no  value  or  standing  whatsoever  in 
the  international  currency  realm. 

To  put  it  another  way,  unless  we  can 
move  and  keep  open  the  option,  Mr. 
President,  of  securing  barter  as  a 
means  of  international  trade,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
return  of  dollars  that  we  lend  on  such 
programs. 

I  simply  will  close,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  of  all  the  important  things  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution,  I  think  for 
the  first  time  we  are  recognizing  that 
barter  should  be  used  as  a  form  of 
international  trade.  It  can  serve  Amer- 
ica well  in  the  future  in  a  whole  series 
of  areas,  and  I  hope  in  this  instance  we 
will  have  complete  cooperation  from 
the  administration  in  instituting  this 
new  instrument  of  trade  that  can  be 
helpful  to  all. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  on  his 
own  time  for  up  to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  a  reso- 
lution to  extend  $1.5  billion  in  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  let 
me  say  that  this  is  a  particularly  inap- 
propriate time  to  provide  this  kind  of 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  given 
the  continuing  aggressive  repression 
that  is  taking  place  throughout  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  December,  we  provided  $1  billion 
in  credit  to  the  Soviet  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. They  have  already  drawn  that 
down. 

What  happened  1  month  after  we  pro- 
vided $1  billion  in  agricultural  credit? 
In  January,  dozens  of  people  were 
killed  in  the  Baltic  States,  hundreds 
were  wounded  as  Gorbachev  cracked 
down  on  democracy  and  independence 
movements.  Mr.  Shevardnadze  resigned 
saying  that  dictatorship  was  gaining 
ground. 

Last  week,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  series  of  eyewitness  accounts 
of  that  repression.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  once  again  in 
the  Record  the  eyewitness  accounts  of 
Soviet  repression  in  the  Baltics  in  Jan- 
uary, and  ask  that  they  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  Senate  might  get  some  flavor 
of  what  the  Soviet  forces  did  in  the 
Baltics  1  month  after  we  granted  $1  bil- 
lion in  credits,  let  me  read  from  eye- 
witness accounts  of  the  Soviet  attack 
on  the  Lithuania  broadcasting  facili- 
ties in  Vilnius  on  January  13: 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  TV  tower,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  man  walking  in  our 
direction;  his  head  was  cut  open.  His  head 
was  injured  so  severely  that  even  his  skull 
was  fractured,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  could  be  felt.  1  bandaged  him.  I 
heard  people  shouting  from  the  hill  that 
there  were  many  injured.  I  climbed  up  the 
hill  slipping,  and  it  seems  to  me  for  some 
time  I  was  petrified  by  the  sight  there.  I  saw 
people  standing.  Then  the  tank  fired,  and 
three  or  four  of  them  fell  as  they  had  been 
hit.  At  that  moment  a  man  came  up  to  me 
with  a  cut  face  and  a  ruptured  eardrum.  I 
told  him  to  go  to  the  ambulance.  Then  I  saw 
that  people  were  carrying  in  my  direction  an 
adolescent  boy  shot  in  the  leg.  Only  when  I 
took  the  wounded  to  the  Red  Cross  hospital 
did  I  fully  realize  what  was  going  on. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  just  one  ex- 
cerpt from  pages  and  pages  of  eye- 
witness testimony  to  the  events  that 
occurred  in  the  Baltics  in  January. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  is  the  last  time 
that  occurred,  on  April  25,  the  very  day 
S.R.  117  was  first  introduced.  Soviet 
forces  once  again  moved  into  the  Bal- 
tics and  began  to  aggressively  take 
over  buildings  and  airfields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chronicle  of  events  as  committed  by 
U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces  on  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  up  to 
April  25  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  and 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^MT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  are  under  no  illusion  this  is  re- 
stricted to  the  Baltics,  let  me  report  to 
the  Senate  that  on  April  30,  in  the  Re- 
public of  Armenia,  the  villages  of 
Kedashen  and  Mardounashen  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  units  of  the  Soviet 
4th  Army,  using  helicopters  and  artil- 
lery, and  at  least  36  people  were  killed. 
The  survivors  were  forced  to  evacuate. 
The  villages  are  inhabited  by  Arme- 
nians, but  inside  the  Republic  of  Azer- 
baijan. 

And  on  May  6  Soviet  troops  used  hel- 
icopters to  attack  and  destroy  the  vil- 
lage of  Vosgepar  inside  the  Armenian 
border.  The  Armenian  Government  has 
reported  that  Soviet  general  and  Dep- 
uty Interior  Minister  Yuri  Shatalin 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  nuclear 
plant  at  Medzamor  if  the  Government 
continued  its  anti-Moscow  campaign. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  record 
an  eyewitness  account  of  events  in 
Kedashen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  newspaper  accounts  of  other 
events  of  atrocities  in  Armenia  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  these 
articles  and  events  show  that  at  the 
exact  time  the  Soviet  Union  is  carry- 
ing out  a  brutal  repression  of  its  con- 
stituent republics  and  the  citizens  of 
those  constituent  republics,  the  United 
States  is  considering  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion credit  guarantee. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Landsbergis.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  Government, 
was  here,  along  with  representatives  of 
the  Baltic  States.  They  said  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  extention  of 
this  credit  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
Baltics.  They  said  that  the  reliance  of 
this  credit  on  assurances  from  the  So- 
viet Government  was  not  only  insuffi- 
cient, but  was  naive.  The  assurances 
are  considered  lies  by  the  Baltic  States 
and  therefore  a  betrayal. 


So  let  us  be  very  clear:  We  are  pro- 
posing the  extension  of  this  credit  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  brutal  repres- 
sion is  taking  place  in  the  Baltics  and 
in  Armenia,  documented  by  eye- 
witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  always  the 
argument  made  here.  We  tend  to  avert 
our  eyes  from  these  brutalities  and  the 
issue  then  relates  to  credit  and  eco- 
nomics. I  would  argue  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
plummeted.  Their  exports  are  down. 
Their  deficit  is  up.  Foreign  indebted- 
ness is  up.  Interest  repayment  require- 
ments are  up.  They  are  selling  gold 
every  day  to  try  to  get  enough  money 
to  make  repayments. 

Mr.  President,  the  creditworthiness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  notwith- 
standing the  political  repression  going 
on.  would  argue  against  extending  an- 
other $1.5  billion  in  credit  guarantees. 

It  is  not  only  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  is  in  the  business  of  ex- 
tending credit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
there  are  also  any  number  of  American 
companies  trading  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  that  have  extended  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  many  not  being 
repaid. 

By  extending  official  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union,  being 
essentially  a  government  that  does  not 
recognize  how  a  private  economy 
works,  will  always  put  priority  on  re- 
paying a  government  as  opposed  to  re- 
paying a  private  company.  The  result 
will  be  that  American  companies  in- 
volved in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  their  repayments  made  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  future. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that 
not  only  should  this  not  be  done  be- 
cause there  is  a  very  brutal  political 
repression  now  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  because  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
clining dramatically  and  American 
companies  owed  payment  for  loans  and 
payment  for  goods  will  be  less  likely  to 
be  paid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense 
on  economic  grounds.  What  about  the 
American  taxpayer?  This  is  a  debatable 
issue.  But  recently,  GAG  reported  on 
loan  guarantees  currently  held  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
GAG  predicts  that  of  the  $11.2  billion  in 
loan  guarantees.  60  percent  of  that  $11.2 
billion  will  ultimately  have  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
study  predicts  the  American  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  an  additional  $6.7  bil- 
lion over  the  next  18  years  because 
countries  which  have  received  U.S. 
loan  guarantees  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  pay  off  their  loans. 

Sixty  percent  of  $1.5  billion  is  about 
$900  million,  if  this  is  a  parallel  cir- 
cumstance. But  if  that  is  not  correct,  if 
the  GAG  is  wrong,  in  the  President's 
budget,  on  page  247  of  part  2  asserts 
that  26  percent  of  the  outstanding  loan 
guarantees  are  expected  not  to  be  paid 
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mentality  created  by  shortages  and  un- 
certainty about  the  future?  Do  short- 
ages in  urban  areas  indicate  far  worse 
problems  in  rural  areas  or  are  the  resi- 
dents of  rural  regions  more  self-suffi- 
cient and  therefore  comparatively  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  their  nutritional  re- 
quirements? How  much  of  the  Soviet 
grain  production  is  ultimately  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  consumer  goods? 
How  much  is  lost  in  waste  and  tech- 
nical shortcomings  and  corruption? 

I  understand  that  out  of  last  year's 
total  harvest  of  about  235  million  met- 
ric tons,  less  than  100  million  metric 
tons  ultimately  entered  the  Soviet  dis- 
tribution systems.  Even  less  reached 
store  shelves. 

So  who  are  we  kidding  with  this 
amendment  that  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  to  buy  agricultural  goods?  And 
we  are  going  to  beat  our  chest  and  say, 
see,  we  have  fed  the  Soviet  people? 

Mr.  President,  if  they  are  losing  over 
50  percent  of  their  own  production  and 
unable  to  get  it  to  their  own  people, 
how  could  we  consider  that  grain  we 
would  send  would  get  to  their  own  peo- 
ple? 

Other  questions:  What  role  do  prices 
play  in  the  Soviet  agriculture?  Are 
there  appropriate  incentives  for  pro- 
duction and  sufficient  distribution? 
The  answer  is  probably  no. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  letter 
I  sent  to  President  Bush  for  the 
Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  There  are  probably  an- 
other 30  or  40  questions  that  I  hope  our 
advisory  committee  will  find  the  an- 
swers to  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  their 
visit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  the  fundamental 
misunderstanding  is  the  belief  that  by 
providing  credit  for  grain  purchases  we 
will  be  successfully  intervening  in  the 
internal  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  supporting  those  forces  which  we 
believe  to  be  in  our  interests. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  we  feel  if 
the  Soviet  Union  intervened  in  the  do- 
mestic politics  of  the  United  States  fa- 
voring one  candidate  over  another  can- 
didate, attempting  to  form  a  policy  to 
promote  one  candidate  over  another 
candidate?  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  intervene  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  Soviet  Uniion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Soviets 
suffer  from  the  misconception,  that 
they  can  attract  capital  for  investment 
in  the  Soviet  Union  without  changing 
their  economic  structure.  But  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  tell  an 
American  businessman  to  lose  money 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  them- 
selves have  to  change  to  attract 
money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  argue  that  this 
resolution  comes  at  the  wrong  time; 


that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  credit- 
worthy; that  the  cost  to  taxpayers  will 
be  exorbitant;  that  the  law  of  the  Farm 
Act  that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion quote  to  justify  support  has  in  the 
Farm  Act  in  the  preceding  section  a 
section  which  argues  against  this 
amendment  and  this  resolution;  last, 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing about  the  nature  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  think  it  should  be  politi- 
cal, but  politics  will  not  solve  their 
economic  problems.  Only  tough  deci- 
sions on  economics  will  solve  their 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  that  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  why  now?  Why  is  this  resolution 
coming  up  now?  It  is  coming  up  now,  in 
my  opinion,  because  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  was 
waived  several  months  ago.  That  waiv- 
er expires  on  June  3d  which  means  be- 
fore the  President  could  get  another 
round  of  credit  guarantees  for  the  So- 
viet Union  he  would  have  to  waive  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  again.  In 
the  face  of  the  kind  of  political  repres- 
sion going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
will  be  a  controversial  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  argue  further:  Why 
do  we  not  at  least  wait  until  July?  We 
gave  them  $1  billion  in  December.  In 
July  they  are  supposed  to  make  their 
first  interest  payment.  Will  they  do 
that?  Nobody  knows.  I  think  it  could 
be  doubtful.  Why  the  rush  to  do  this 
now? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
do  this.  It  is  a  time  when  we  will  send 
the  wrong  message  to  Soviet  leaders  as 
opposed  to  a  clear  message  that  only 
economic  reform  will  allow  them  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
people. 

By  passing  this  resolution  we  will 
send  a  message  that  they  can  continue 
to  solve  their  problems  by  political 
means,  and  that  is  the  wrong  message 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  reject  this  resolution. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Eyewitness  Accounts  of  the  Soviet  Attack 

ON  Lithuanian  Broadcasting  FACiLrriES  in 

VILNIUS  ON  January  13,  1991 

Vaclovas  Krisclunas,  Vilnius: 

When  I  turned  to  face  the  roaring  tank 
right  next  to  me.  I  saw  three  people  under  its 
treads.  They  were  shouting,  screaming  in- 
credibly, moaning.  We  jumped  to  help  them. 
We  pulled  one  out  quickly.  But  we  couldn't 
pull  out  the  other  two  women  because  their 
legs  were  still  pinned  under  the  treads.  The 
tank  wasn't  moving.  We  leaned  on  the  front 
of  the  tank  and  gestured  to  the  tank  driver 
to  not  drive  forward,  to  go  in  reverse.  After 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  en- 
gine, and  the  tank  pulled  back  about  a  meter 
and  released  the  legs  of  the  two  women. 
They  weren't  moaning  or  screaming.  They 
had  probably  lost  .consciousness  because  of 
the  unbearable  pain.  We  picked  them  up  and 
carried  them  to  Suderve  St.  After  carrying 
them  for  a  bit,  I  ran  to  look  for  an  ambu- 
lance beca,use  I  couldn't  see  one  anywhere. 
At  last  I  saw  an  ambulance  In  the  distance. 
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I  ran  up  to  it  and  saw  a  man  who  had  been 
shot  In  the  chest  lying  in  it  (he  was  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  his  chest  was  bandaged).  He 
was  pale  and  lying  still.  A  young  woman  in 
a  dark  coat  and  who  was  pale  in  the  face  was 
lying  by  his  side.  She  also  wasn't  moving. 

Nerimantas  Markevicius.  Medical  assist- 
ant of  the  First  Aid  Station,  student: 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  TV  tower,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  man  walking  in  our 
direction;  his  head  was  cut  open.  His  head 
was  injured  so  severely  that  even  his  skull 
was  fractured,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  could  be  felt.  I  bandaged  him.  I 
heard  people  shouting  from  the  hill  that 
there  were  many  injured.  I  climbed  up  the 
hill  slipping,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
some  time  I  was  petrified  by  the  sight  there. 
I  saw  people  s'tandlng.  Then  the  tank  fired, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  fell  as  if  they  had 
been  hit.  At  that  moment  a  man  came  up  to 
me  with  cut  face  and  a  ruptured  eardrum.  I 
told  him  to  go  to  the  ambulance.  Then  I  saw 
that  people  were  carrying  in  my  direction  an 
adolescent  boy  shot  in  the  leg.  Only  when  I 
took  the  wounded  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital 
did  I  fully  realize  what  was  going  on.  The 
corridor  was  full  of  wounded  people;  doctors 
were  stitching  wounds  right  in  the  corridor 
since  all  the  operating  rooms  were  occupied. 

Loreta  Trucllauskaite,  Vilnius: 

When  the  shooting  started  I  didn't  feel  any 
fear.  Just  my  friend  Loreta  became  very 
frightened.  1  told  her.  "Pull  yourself  to- 
gether; pray;  everything  will  be  all  right; 
there  are  so  many  people  here;  there's  a 
whole  crowd  here,  not  just  a  few  people,  they 
won't  do  us  any  harm."  Then  window  panes 
started  falling.  We  pulled  back  from  the 
tower.  We  chanted  "Lie-tu-val"  We  were 
pulling  back  as  the  tanks  were  approaching. 
Only  now  I  remember  that  Loreta  said. 
"Give  me  your  hand."  I  was  stretching  out 
my  hand  to  her  but  slipped  and  somebody 
fell  on  top  of  me.  I  didn't  understand  what 
was  going  on.  I  saw  the  cannon  of  the  tank 
above  me  and  suddenly  felt  that  something 
was  pressing  on  my  legs.  I  heard  somebody 
scream.  I  remember  through  a  haze  that 
somebody  was  lying  next  to  me.  but  I 
couldn't  understand  If  It  was  my  friend  or 
not.  I  managed  to  pull  one  leg  out.  but  my 
other  leg  was  under  the  treads  of  the  tank.  I 
also  remember  men  waving  and  shouting 
something  to  the  soldiers  sitting  on  the 
tank.  I  hear  rumours  that  supposedly  the 
Lithuanians  themselves  were  pushing  girls 
under  the  tanks.  That's  sheer  nonsense.  We 
were  retreating  when  the  tank  was  pushing 
us.  But  I  slipped  and  wasn't  quick  enough  to 
get  up.  .  .  .  When  I  remember  that  horrible 
night.  I  really  think  that  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  defend  the  tower  again  If  it  were 
necessary.  I  have  no  feeling  of  revenge  for 
the  tank  operator  who  injured  me.  But  I 
can't  understand  how  he  could  drive  over 
people,  even  if  he  had  been  given  such  an 
order.  This  is  inhuman,  terrible.  .  .  . 

Sigltas  Lenkevicius.  Plunge  District. 
Gegrenai: 

People  sang  and  danced  by  the  tower  till 
1:30  in  the  morning.  Then  the  siren  wailed. 
The  tanks  started  to  move  towards  the 
tower.  People  encircled  the  tower.  The  tanks 
began  to  shoot.  It  was  terrifying.  People 
were  singing  hymns.  A  vehicle  came  after 
the  tanks:  soldiers  jumped  out,  and  all  hell 
broke  loose.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  would  hit  peo- 
ple on  the  head  with  machine-gun  butts;  it 
didn't  matter  if  they  were  attacking  a 
woman  or  a  child.  Shots  were  cracking  all 
around.  And  the  crowd  chanted:  "Lietuva. 
Lietuva!".  .  . 

Vldas  Janaudls,  Vilnius: 


I  was  part  of  the  group  of  medical  person- 
nel allowed  to  enter  the  TV  tower  seized  by 
the  paratroopers.  The  troops  were  calm,  they 
were  smoking,  some  of  them  were  slightly 
bruised.  Looking  at  them  you  got  the  im- 
pression they  were  people  resting  after  an  or- 
dinary day's  work.  One  of  them  tried  to  ex- 
plain: "It  was  more  terrifying  in  Baku!" 
Then  he  fell  silent  and  went  on  as  If  trying 
to  justify  himself.  "Why  are  people  getting 
in  the  way  of  tanks  for  no  reason?  If  we're 
given  an  order,  we  will  occupy  [the  building] 
at  any  cost!  Once  we've  gotten  in  here,  the 
people  had  better  get  out  of  the  way.  Later 
the  authorities  will  have  it  out  among  them- 
selves." 

Igoris  Braslavskis.  Physician,  intensive 
care  team  of  the  first  aid  station: 

When  we  were  called  to  the  Television 
Committee  building,  the  first  thing  I  saw 
there  was  a  man  on  a  stretcher  next  to  an 
ambulance.  One  glance  was  enough  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  already  dead.  Many  people 
were  willing  to  help,  and  I  asked  to  bring  all 
the  wounded  people  to  the  car.  A  man  ran  up 
and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  burnt  man  in 
the  enclosure  by  the  Television  and  Radio 
Committee  building  where  armored  person- 
nel carriers  were  already  standing.  Together 
we  went  to  the  enclosure,  and  I  tried  to 
squeeze  inside  through  an  opening  between 
the  booth  and  the  fence,  but  the  troops  spot- 
ted me  and  opened  fire,  although  I  was  wear- 
ing a  white  doctor's  smock.  A  young  man 
with  a  burnt  face  was  walking  about  in  the 
enclosure  shouting  that  he  didn't  know 
which  direction  to  go.  Having  stepped  back. 
I  started  to  shout  commands  for  him  to  come 
in  the  direction  of  my  voice.  He  oriented 
himself  and  came  up  to  me.  His  whole  face 
was  burnt;  his  eyes  were  swollen;  blood  was 
oozing  from  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  could 
speak,  and  still  knew  where  he  was,  and  what 
was  going  on.  He  said  he  was  a  student  from 
Silute.  He  was  worried  that  his  parents 
would  find  out  that  he  had  been  wounded  and 
asked  me  not  to  tell  them  anything.  While  in 
the  ambulance,  we  diagnosed  burns  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  possible  external  and  in- 
ternal trauma  of  the  thorax  resulting  from 
an  explosion.  Most  probably,  it  had  been  an 
exploding  cannon  shot.  Later  we  also  heard 
these  kinds  of  explosives  exploding  in  the 
crowd.  The  young  man's  face  was  swelling; 
tiny  particles  of  powder  had  stuck  in  the 
skin;  his  face  was  black,  and  we  couldn't 
make  out  his  eyes.  The  agony  of  death  start- 
ed. We  were  in  a  hurry  to  bring  him  to  a  hos- 
pital as  quickly  as  possible.  When  we  were 
driving  off  from  the  Television  Committee 
building,  a  shot  was  fired  above  the  ambu- 
lance. When  we  recovered  fi-om  the  shock,  we 
looked  through  the  window  and  saw  a  tank 
five  metres  away  from  the  ambulance. 

Romualdas  Burba,  Assistant  professor, 
Cand.  Sc.  (Medical  Sciences).  Head  of  the 
Traumatology  Department.  Vilnius  Clinic 
No.  1: 

I  have  been  working  as  a  surgeon  for  thirty 
years.  I  have  never  seen  such  severe  injuries. 
The  character  of  the  wounds  was  quite  obvi- 
ous; in  most  cases  it  was  bullet  wounds  and 
wounds  resulting  from  people  being  crushed 
by  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers. 
Those  were  obvious  cases  of  field  surgery.  We 
were  in  a  hurry  to  sort  out  the  injured  per- 
sons so  we  could  make  sure  who  had  to  be  op- 
erated on  without  delay,  whose  condition 
was  not  so  critical,  and  who  had  to  be  X- 
rayed.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  first  op- 
erations performed  by  surgeons,  bullets  and 
splinters,  including  plastic  splinters,  were 
extracted  from  wounds.  The  type  of  bullets 
was    also    quite    obvious — dum-dum    bullets 


possessed  only  by  professional  military  and 
prohibited  under  Geneva  conventions  even 
during  wartime. 

Vaclovas  Buzas.  Kupiskls  district, 
Simoniai: 

The  tanks  stopped,  and  paratroopers 
jumped  out  one  after  another.  They  fired 
several  blank  shots  and  then  started  throw- 
ing explosives.  One  fell  close  to  me:  I  kicked 
it  back.  A  second  explosive  was  thrown  at  us. 
I  grabbed  it  and  threw  it  back.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  was  hit;  and  that  was  that.  A  shot 
from  a  machine-gun.  I  thought  my  leg  had 
been  cut  off;  I  couldn't  move  it.  I  was  pulled 
out  by  a  Japanese  journalist;  I  would  have 
been  trampled  otherwise.  Then  another  man 
ran  up  to  me  and  pulled  me  to  an  ambulance; 
from  there  I  was  taken  directly  to  the  oper- 
ating table. 

Alglrdas  Sukys,  Vilnius: 

We  held  hands  as  we  stood  in  fl-ont  of  a 
huge  moving  tank  which  crawled  by  quite 
close  to  us.  Hardly  had  I  managed  to  pull  my 
leg  away  from  its  treads  when  on  the  left,  al- 
most beside  me.  I  heard  a  scream.  Turning.  I 
saw  a  woman  or  a  girl  lying  on  her  back  (in 
the  shade  of  the  tank  it  was  hard  to  see  her 
face  distinctly,  but  1  noticed  that  she  had  a 
light-coloured  kerchief  or  a  cap  on  her  head, 
and  was  wearing  a  light-coloured  scarf  and  a 
dark  or  grey  coat).  Her  legs  were  under  the 
treads  of  the  tank.  Men  tried  to  push  the 
tank  back,  to  pull  the  victim  out,  but  they 
could  not  budge  such  a  heavy  object  (it  was 
a  heavy  tank,  not  an  armored  personnel  car- 
rier). I  began  to  hit  the  top  of  the  tank  with 
my  fists,  screaming  in  Russian  that  there 
was  a  woman  under  the  tank.  Then,  cursing 
furiously,  a  soldier  jumped  up  to  me.  gave 
me  a  poke  in  the  back,  kicked  me  In  the 
stomach  and  pushed  me  from  the  tank.  The 
tank  drove  backwards,  but  before  forward,  it 
pulled  back  a  bit  and  ran  over  the  woman 
once  more.  Several  men  took  the  Injured 
woman  and  carried  her  off.  At  the  same  time 
on  the  right  side  shots  were  heard.  One  sol- 
dier wearing  a  helmet  shot  at  a  man  who  fell 
down  and  who  was  also  taken  away  from  the 
tower  into  the  darkness.  A  young,  well-built 
man  in  a  soldier's  uniform  and  with  medals 
on  his  chest,  standing  among  us.  jumped  in 
front  of  the  tank  and  fell  down,  shouting. 
"What  are  you  doing!  You're  shooting  at 
your  own  people!  I  served  together  with  you 
in  the  army.  Even  in  Afghanistan  we  didn't 
act  like  this.  Crush  me.  too!"  A  soldier  ran 
up  to  him.  I  don't  think  he  managed  to  kick 
the  man  lying  on  the  ground  because  our 
men  pulled  him  to  where  we  were.  He  stood 
and  cried.  Big  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  We  joined  our  hands  and  began  to 
chant.  "Lithuania!  Lithuania!  Lithuania  will 
be  free!" 

Helde  Alvars,  Latvia: 

But  another  rocket  was  fired,  and  they 
began  shooting.  They  pretended  to  be  shoot- 
ing in  the  air.  but  people  fell  all  around. 
Searchlights  blinded  us.  I  tried  to  go.  but 
then  a  tank  fired  and  a  piece  of  concrete, 
which  split  off  from  the  tower,  hit  me  on  the 
shoulder,  while  a  man  standing  next  to  me 
was  hit  in  the  eye.  Luckily.  I  had  opened  my 
mouth  because  a  girl  standing  near  by 
clutched  her  ears  and  started  to  shout.  Her 
boy  friend  was  holding  her.  and  it  looked  as 
if  she  was  going  out  of  her  mind.  A  body  was 
dropped  down  from  the  tower;  I'm  not  sure 
from  which  floor.  When  a  tank  fired  I  saw  a 
man  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  then  drop  to 
the  ground  as  if  he  were  an  empty  sack.  At 
that  moment  I  became  scared.  I  realized  how 
meaningless  and  helpless  my  body  was;  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  separated  from  it.  I  just  wanted 
to  see  everything,  everything  that  was  going 
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Prisident.  Supreme  Council  of 
of  Lithuania.  May  1991) 
locument  is  a  chronicle  of 
of  Soviet  military  actions 
of   Lithuania.   7   January 
1991,  which  resulted  in  ma- 
njuries.  and  loss  of  human 
is  based  on  reports  sub- 
Subreme  Council  of  the  Repub- 
)y  the  Procuracy  General  of 
;he  leadership  of  Procurator 
Paulauskas.   official   news 
upreme  Council  Bureau  of 
from  the  Ministry  of 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  in- 
by  the  Lithuanian  Tele- 
Committee. 

is  an  informal  report  on  So- 
and  is  published  at  this 


rejorts 


time  to  provide  practical  information  in 
English  on  these  actions  until  detailed  con- 
clusions are  released  by  investigators  of  the 
Procuracy  General.  Certain  reports  which 
have  not  produced  more  substantial  evidence 
have  been  excluded  from  this  chronicle.  Up- 
dates will  be  published  as  new  information  is 
made  available. 

1991 

7  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release:  At  14:30 
today.  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  acquired  information  by  tele- 
phone from  the  Commander  of  the  USSR 
Military  Forces  deployed  in  the  Baltic 
States.  General  Fyodor  Kuzmin.  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  issued  by  USSR  De- 
fense Minister  Dmitri  Yazov.  conscription  of 
youths  by  force  into  the  Soviet  Army  is  be- 
ginning in  Lithuania.  A  special  division  of 
paratroopers  will  be  used  to  execute  this 
order. 

8  January 

At  approximately  17:30.  a  green  ambulance 
with  6  men  in  civilian  clothes  (one  of  whom 
spoke  Lithuanian)  arrived  at  Simonys  vil- 
lage (Kupiskis  district),  and  abducted  Linas 
Cerniauskas  (born  1970).  who  had  left  service 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  Mr.  Cerniauskas  had 
voluntarily  entered  the  Soviet  Army  in  July, 
1990.  but.  after  his  mother  had  taken  ill.  re- 
turned home.  Mr.  Cerniauskas  later  returned 
to  service  once  more,  but  later  ended  his 
term  in  the  army  voluntarily.  A  criminal 
case  regarding  the  abduction  of  Mr. 
Cerniauskas  has  been  opened  by  the  Kupiskis 
municipal  procuracy.  (Article  131.  Lithua- 
nian Criminal  Code). 

U  January 

Soviet  military  attacks  and  occupies  the 
Lithuanian  Press  House,  a  facility  which 
publishes  and  prints  the  greater  majority  of 
newspapers  currently  in  circulation.  Large 
crowds  gathered  in  defense  of  the  building 
witness  the  assault.  Several  civilians  are 
beaten,  and  one  man  is  shot  in  the  face,  (see 
Procuracy  reports  below) 

Bureau  of  Information  release  no.  016:  At 
11:50.  Director  of  the  National  Defence  De- 
partment, Mr.  Audrius  Butkevicious,  in- 
formed the  Bureau  of  Information  that  the 
National  Defence  Department  building  in 
Virsuliskes  (suburb  of  Vilnius)  was  taken 
over  by  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  military. 
Shots  were  fired  at  employees.  No  one  was 
injured  as  the  employees  were  fired  upon  and 
ejected  from  the  building.  According  to  re- 
ports by  the  Procuracy  General,  representa- 
tives from  the  investigations  department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  were  not  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  building.  All  materials  and  infor- 
mation regarding  this  matter  are  conveyed 
to  the  office  of  the  Procurator  General. 

The  National  Defense  Department  is  lo- 
cated at  Kostiuskos  Street  36. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On 
11  January,  at  approximately  12:15  p.m.,  on 
Kosmonautu  Prospect  in  Vilnius,  during  the 
seizure  of  the  Press  House.  V.  Luksys  and 
Kvickauskas  received  gunshot  wounds  to  the 
face.  A.  Vaitiukas  received  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  leg.  and  assaulted  was  J. 
Kaziniauskas.  who  in  hospital  was  diagnosed 
as  having  suffered  a  brain  concussion. 

On  January  11.  at  approximately  12:55  p.m., 
in  the  intersection  of  Zalgirio  and  Rlnktines 
streets  in  Vilnius.  Soviet  army  tank  No.  511 
entered  the  oncoming  traffic  lane  and  col- 
lided with  a  ZIL-130  truck,  driven  by  J. 
Zaunys.  Zaunys  suffered  broken  bones  and 
was  put  in  hosptial. 


12  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  027:  At 
approximately  01:00  this  morning,  paratroop- 
ers broke  the  windows  of  the  main  National 
Defence  Department  building  in  Vilnius, 
stormed  in,  and  soon  left  with  the  Depart- 
ment's paperwork.  The  two  employees  who 
were  inside  were  beaten  with  riot  sticks, 
though  they  are  not  hurt  badly.  The  offices 
inside  are  almost  completely  demolished, 
there  is  evidence  of  explosions. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  028:  A 
military  driving  school  on  the  outskirts  of 
Vilnius  was  stormed  by  paratroopers  and  de- 
molished Inside  at  approximately  02:00  this 
morning.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
this  action. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  030:  At 
approximately  03:00  a  special  unit  of  the 
Lithuanian  police  on  the  outskirts  of  Vilnius 
(in  Valakampiai)  was  taken  over  by  special 
Soviet  paratroops.  About  twenty  armored 
vehicles  surrounded  the  building,  si)ecial 
unit  soldiers  stormed  into  the  yard  and 
sliced  telephone  wires,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munications. Four  officers  out  of  about  forty 
were  able  to  escape  through  a  window. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  Kvicauskas,  stating 
that,  during  the  military  attack  on  the  Press 
House,  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  plas- 
tic bullet. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  A.  Vaiciukas,  stating 
that  during  the  military  attack  on  the  Press 
House,  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  V.  Luksys.  stating 
that,  during  the  military  attack  on  the  F>ress 
House,  he  received  a  bullet  wound  to  the 
face. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  a  Mr.  J.  Kariniauskas,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  beaten  on  U  January  during 
the  military  attack  on  the  Press  House. 

At  11:10,  on  the  Druskininkai-Pariece  high- 
way. Varena  district,  armed  soldiers  attack 
a  National  Defence  Department  guardpost. 
confiscating  equipment  and  the  guardpost 
trailer.  Damages  amount  to  eight  thousand 
rubles.  The  Druskiniankai  municipal  procu- 
racy opens  a  criminal  case  on  25  January 
1991  (Art.  92.  LCC). 

At  17:40.  uniformed  soldiers  enter  the  of- 
fices of  the  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 
in  Vilnius  (Stikliai  St.  6-8),  and.  wielding 
machine  guns,  break  into  the  society's  weap- 
ons storage  closet  and  steal  eight  hunting  ri- 
fles as  well  as  a  list  of  society's  members. 
Criminal  case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  munici- 
pal procuracy. 

Soviet  army  soldiers  attack  and  occupy 
the  former  Central  Committee  building  of 
the  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Support  of 
the  (Soviet]  Army.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
(DOSAAF  in  Russian)  in  Vilnius 
(Basanaviciaus  St.  15),  which  was  being  used 
by  Lithuanian  Government  agencies  as  a 
storage  facility.  Representatives  of  the 
Vilnius  municipal  Internal  Affairs  Depart- 
ment are  not  allowed  to  examine  the  scene. 
All  materials  and  information  regarding  this 
case  are  conveyed  to  the  office  of  the  Procu- 
rator General. 

A  Soviet  army  tank,  having  blatantly  vio- 
lated traffic  regulations,  runs  into  and 
crushes  a  ZIL-130  truck  (corner  of 
Tuskulenai  and  Zalgirinio  Streets),  and  se- 
verely injures  the  truck's  driver.  Criminal 
case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD 
(Art.  246,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  compliant 
from  Mr.  V.  Palkevicius,  stating  that  his 
VAZ-2109  automobile  had  been  stolen.  Fur- 
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ther  investigation  reveals  that  the  theft  was 
committed  by  Soviet  army  soldier  V.  B. 
Mackevich  (unit  no.  71464).  born  1971.  Crimi- 
nal case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal 
IAD  (Art.  230.  paragraph  1,  LCC). 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  12 
January,  at  approximately  2:00  p.m..  in 
Zlberto  street  in  Kaunas,  a  GAZ-66  auto- 
mobile from  military  unit  No.  10999,  in  viola- 
tion of  traffic  regulations,  was  unable  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  an  automobile  being 
driven  by  L.  Gerulis.  One  civilian  death  and 
Injuries  to  three  others  resulted. 
13  January 

Soviet  army  tanks  units,  violating  traffic 
regulations,  damage  automobiles  and  state- 
owned  transportation  vehicles  along  Suderve 
Street,  in  Vilnius:  a  car  belonging  to  the 
Trakal  municipal  highway  patrol  (make: 
IAZ-27-15,  license  no.  8216  LLU)— 
damages=l,525  rbl.;  5  automobiles  belonging 
to  the  Vilnius  special  automobile  factory 
(make:  ZILi-130  and  GAZ-51)— <iamages=10 
thousand  rbl.;  an  automobile  belonging  to 
the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD  (make:  VAZ- 
2108) — damages=8,300  rbl.;  a  private  car  be- 
longing to  Mr.  J.  Juskauskas.  damages=2,000 
rbl.;  and  a  private  car  belonging  to  Mr.  V. 
Ravaitis  (make:  Moskvlch^l2) — damages 
unknown.  Total  number  of  vehicles 
damaged=nlne.  Total  damages=approx.  11,825 
rbl. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  opens  criminal  case 
on  13  January  (Art.  99,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 

Soviet  army  soldiers  attack  and  occupy  a 
branch  of  the  Police  Academy  training  cen- 
ter of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  in 
Valakampial  (suburb  of  Vilnius).  Criminal 
case  opened  (Art.  234,  paragraph  1,  LCC).  In- 
vestigation is  conducted  by  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigations Department  of  the  Procuracy 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

At  approximately  01:30.  a  military  column 
of  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  departs  the 
Northern  Barracks  military  base.  The  cara- 
van divides,  with  one  column  moving  toward 
the  Vilnius  television  tower  in  the  suburb  of 
Karollnlskes.  the  other  heading  for  the  Lith- 
uanian Radio  and  Television  Committee 
building  (Konarskio  Street,  central  Vilnius). 
Paratrooper  divisions  are  dispatched  from 
the  armored  troop  carriers,  and,  with  the 
support  of  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  begin 
shooting  and  assaulting  the  television  build- 
ings, where  employees  of  Lithuanian  tele- 
vision were  still  working.  Large  crowds  of 
unarmed  civilians  had  gathered  at  both 
buildings  to  defend  them  against  a  possible 
Soviet  attack.  Advancing  on  the  tower  with 
tanks  and  a  shower  of  bullets,  the  soldiers 
kill  thirteen  civilians.  During  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  the  tower,  a  Soviet  soldier  is 
almost  mortally  wounded  from  "friendly 
fire."  Many  are  wounded  during  the  military 
take-over  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mittee building  as  well. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  casualties  pro- 
vided by  the  Procuracy  General  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania: 

1.  Algimantas  Petras  Kavoliukas,  51,  resi- 
dent of  Vilnius,  employed  as  a  butcher  in  a 
Vilnius  suburb  grocery  store.  First  to  die 
during  the  attack  on  the  television  tower. 
Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  killed  on  Suderve  street, 
as  he  tried  to  block  a  moving  tank.  The  tank 
hit  Mr.  Kavoliukas,  and  drove  him  into  a 
nearby  sand  container.  On  11  January  1991, 
Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  among  the  civilians  de- 
fending the  Press  House  against  a  similar 
Soviet  assault.  During  the  attack  he  re- 
ceived wounds  from  a  blow  to  the  head  by  a 
rubber  truncheon.  According  to  reports  from 
his  spouse,  Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  determined 
to  go  to  the  television  tower,  as  he  was  con- 


vinced that  the  tanks  would  not  attack  un- 
armed civilians.  Mr.  Kavoliukas  was  the  fa- 
ther of  three  children.  The  oldest,  Gintaras, 
had  returned  from  service  in  the  Soviet  army 
on  13  January  1991,  hours  after  the  death  of 
his  father. 

2.  Loreta  Asanaviciute,  23,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  employed  as  a  seamstress  in  the 
"Dovana"  souvenir  company.  Died  from  se- 
vere injuries  after  she  fell  under  an  advanc- 
ing tank.  Ms.  Assanaviciute  was  accom- 
panied by  her  friend,  Ms.  L.  Trucilauskaite, 
who  also  suffered  severe  injuries  after  she 
was  caught  under  the  same  tank  treads. 

3.  Rolandas  Jankauskas,  22,  resident  of 
Vilnius.  Mr.  Jankauskas  had  returned  from 
service  in  the  Soviet  army  one  month  prior 
to  his  death.  Death  from  severe  injuries  after 
falling  under  an  advancing  tank.  Mr. 
Jankauskas  came  to  the  tower  with  his 
brother  and  Ms.  Grazina  Veikutyte.  Accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Veikutyte,  she  and  Mr. 
Jankauskas  fell  to  the  ground  after  hearing 
tank  fire,  and  seconds  later  she  said  she  felt 
a  tank  roll  by  them. 

4.  Alvydas  Kanaplnskas,  38,  resident  of 
Kedalnlai,  employed  in  the  Kedainlai 
"Progresas"  factory.  According  to  para- 
medics, Mr.  Kanaplnskas  died  near  the  tele- 
vision tower  at  02:10.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  lungs. 

5.  Vytautas  Valtkus,  47,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  employed  as  a  plumber  in  a  Vilnius 
meat  plant.  Death  from  bullet  wounds  to  the 
heart  and  lungs  received  at  the  television 
tower. 

6.  Darius  Gerbutavicius,  17.  resident  of 
Vilnius,  high  school  student.  Death  from  bul- 
let wounds  to  the  right  lung,  right  thigh  and 
lower  leg. 

7.  Vidas  Maciulevicius,  24,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  locksmith.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  face,  neck  and  spine. 

8.  Apolinaras  Juozas  Povilaltls,  53,  resident 
of  Vilnius,  locksmith.  Death  from  bullet 
wounds  to  the  heart,  right  lung,  upper  arm, 
and  thigh. 

9.  Virglnljus  Druskls,  21  resident  of 
Vilnius,  university  student.  Death  from  bul- 
let wounds  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

10.  Ignas  Simulionls,  17,  resident  of 
Vilnius,  high  school  student.  Died  alongside 
Darius  Gerbutavicius,  li"om  bullet  wounds  to 
the  head. 

U.  Titas  Masiulis,  28,  resident  of  Kaunas. 
Friends  report  having  seen  Mr.  Masiulis  try- 
ing to  wave  off  an  advancing  tank.  Death 
from  bullet  wounds  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

12.  Rlmantas  Juknevicius.  24,  university 
student.  Severe  injuries  from  bullet  wounds 
and  severe  burns,  resulting  in  death  several 
hours  later  In  hospital.  Accompanied  to  the 
tower  by  friends  from  the  Kaunas  University 
of  Technology,  who  witnessed  the  attack. 

13.  Alvydas  Matulka,  35,  death  from  heart 
attack  after  witnessing  the  assault  on  the 
tower. 

14.  Soviet  soldier  Viktor  Viktorovich 
Shatskikh,  30,  death  from  bullet  wounds. 

According  to  the  Procuracy  General  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  over  six  hundred  per- 
sons suffered  from  a  wide  range  of  injuries  as 
a  result  of  the  Soviet  assault  on  the  tele- 
vision tower  and  TV  and  Radio  Committee 
building.  Injuries  ranged  from  bullet  wounds, 
broken  bones,  and  acoustic  trauma  for  per- 
sons standing  near  tanks  as  they  shot  blanks 
to  disperse  crowds.  Some  injuries  also  re- 
sulted from  the  detonation  of  canisters  con- 
taining an  unidentified  gas.  Many  persons 
were  reported  missing  by  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
assault.  After  several  days,  all  but  two  of  the 
missing  had  been  acounted  for. 


As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
main  television  facilities,  more  than  400 
radio  and  television  employees  remain  with- 
out normal  working  conditions.  A  temporary 
television  facility  was  established  at  the 
Lithuanian  parliament  building,  with  a 
broadcast  radius  encompassing  the  city  of 
Vilnius  and  its  environs.  Smaller  television 
stations  in  major  cities  throughout  Lithua- 
nia began  transmission  in  January,  and  con- 
tinue to  rebroadcast  Vilnius  transmissions 
as  well  as  local  programming  to  all  points  in 
the  country. 

Recently,  a  group  of  evicted  radio  and  tele- 
vision employees  began  a  hunger-strike  out- 
side the  Soviet-occupied  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Committee  building,  petitioning  for 
its  return  to  the  Lithuanian  government. 
The  strike  continues  to  this  day. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On 
13  January,  at  approximately  2:00  p.m.,  on 
the  Vilnius-Kaunas  road  in  the  Trakal  Re- 
gion, during  the  course  of  filming  a  moving 
column  of  military  armoured  vehicles,  A. 
Zrelskls  received  a  gunshot  wound,  and  an 
automobile  belonging  to  A.  Bublaitis  was 
damaged  by  gunfire. 

14  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  no.  034:  This 
morning  at  11:45,  paratroopers  barged  into 
the  local  radio  communications  building  at 
Gedimino  Ave.  34  (central  Vilnius),  ordering 
all  employees  to  leave.  The  building  is  pres- 
ently surrounded  by  soldiers. 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  begins  official 
criminal  investigation  proceedings  concern- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  Press  House  (Arti- 
cle 274.  LCC).  The  investigation  is  led  by 
procurator  Levickas,  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions Department.  Vilnius  municipal  procu- 
racy. Complaints  regarding  injuries  from  the 
attack  are  also  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Procurary  General  receives  report  that,  at 
approximately  14:00  on  13  January,  Mr.  A. 
Zrelskls  received  a  bullet  wound  to  the  foot 
while  he  was  attempting  to  film  a  moving 
column  of  armed  vehicles  on  the  Vilnius- 
Kaunas  highway.  A  car  belonging  to  Mr.  A. 
Bublaitis  (VAZ-21011)  was  also  shot  at  the 
same  military  caravan. 

15  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  A.  Fedoseyev,  stat- 
ing that,  on  14  January  1991,  Soviet  army 
soldiers,  armed  with  machine  guns,  attacked 
him  near  the  electricity  net  facility  at 
Gedimino  Ave.  36.  and  stole  a  BETA-CAM  SR 
video  camera  belonging  to  the  French  tele- 
vision company  TF-1.  which  had  been  film- 
ing in  Vilnius  from  10  January.  CWminal 
case  opened  by  the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD 
(Art  148,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 

16  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  R.  Dubickas,  stating 
that  on  14  January  1991,  he  was  abducted  by 
Soviet  soldiers  on  Seskine  Street  in  Vilnius, 
taken  to  military  command,  beaten,  and 
held  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  16  January 
1991.  Mr.  Dubickas  was  blindfolded,  tied  and 
driven  out  of  Vilnius,  and  later  was  thrown 
out  of  a  car  along  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  high- 
way. Mr.  Dubickas  suffered  severe  injuries. 
Dubickas  later  tells  procuracy  officials  that 
fourteen  more  people  were  held  under  arrest 
at  the  military  command  at  that  time,  and 
were  also  beaten  and  driven  outside  of 
Vilnius.  Criminal  case  open-raised  on  21  Jan- 
uary 1991  by  the  Vilnius  municipal  procuracy 
(Art.  Ill,  paragraph  1,  LCC).  Investigation 
conducted  by  R.  Savickas. 
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he  Soviet  military.  This  was 

at  approximately  02:00  the 

a  call  from  Brian  Killon, 

coh"espondent  based  in  Moscow, 

tie  had  just  returned  from  the 


Northern  Barracks  base  where  he  was  held 
with  Marcus  Warren  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Anatol  Lieven  of  the  London 
Times,  as  well  as  other  Lithuanians.  The 
three  correspondents  had  found  two  people 
to  drive  them  to  the  scene  of  [earlier] 
shootings,  but  before  they  actually  reached 
the  [site],  they  were  stopped  by  military  per- 
sonnel, ejected  from  their  automobiles  at 
gunpoint,  and  loaded  onto  a  military  truck. 
According  to  the  correspondents,  there  were 
already  three  people  inside  the  truck,  a  few 
of  which  they  recognized  as  having  seen  be- 
fore in  the  parliament  building.  The  cor- 
respondents and  the  three  men  (later  identi- 
fied as  the  arrested  Supreme  Council  Secu- 
rity department  personnel)  were  .interro- 
gated. The  journalists  reported  that  the  Su- 
preme Council  Security  department  person- 
nel were  severely  beaten. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Mr.  M.  Pleckavicius,  stating 
that,  at  17:30  on  24  January  1991,  he  was 
stopped  by  soldiers  on  Savanorlu  Avenue, 
beaten,  and  driven  to  military  command.  He 
wais  later  released.  This  case  is  included  in 
the  investigation  of  similar  events  of  24  Jan- 
uary (see  above). 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  from  Soviet  APN  Novosti  press 
agency  correspondent  Mr.  N.  Baranauskas. 
stating  that,  at  22:45  on  24  January  1991,  on 
Gelezinio  Vilko  Street,  he  was  stopped  by 
Soviet  soldiers,  beaten,  and  his  Nikon  FM-2 
camera  was  stolen.  Investigation  begun  by 
the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD. 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  registers  complaint 
from  a  Mr.  Baikstis,  manager  of  the 
"Spauda"  publishing  company's  central 
warehouse,  stating  that,  at  13:30  on  23  Janu- 
ary 1991,  approximately  twenty  armed  sol- 
diers entered  the  warehouse  (Kirtimu  St.  55), 
and  occupied  the  building.  Militia  arriving 
on  the  scene  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
warehouse  territory.  Criminal  case  opened 
by  the  Vilnius  municipal  IAD  on  28  January 
1991  (Art.  178,  paragraph  2,  LCC). 
26  January 
Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  R.  Vaitkevicius, 
stating  that,  on  24  January  1991.  as  he  and 
two  other  men  (Steponavicius  and  Balnis)  at- 
tempted to  retrieve  an  automobile  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Council  Security  department 
damaged  by  Soviet  soldiers,  they  were 
stopped  by  soldiers,  beaten,  and  taken  to  the 
Northern  Barracks  military  base.  Later, 
they  were  driven  to  military  command  and 
released  only  on  25  January. 

Similar  complaints  of  violent  acts  by  So- 
viet soldiers  on  this  day  were  received  from 
Mr.  S.  Steponavicius.  Mr.  J.  Balnis.  Mr.  Z. 
Slusnys,  Mr.  Matuliauskas.  Mr.  G. 
Terleckas.  Mr.  R.  Aukstuolis,  and  Mr.  S. 
Skiudulas.  Mr.  Slusnys  later  told  procuracy 
officials  that,  while  being  held  at  the  North- 
em  Barracks  base,  a  Soviet  general  de- 
manded that  he  confess  to  shooting  at  a 
military  caravan,  and  that  this  confession 
would  be  filmed  by  journalists  from  the  So- 
viet television  program  "Vremya."  After  Mr. 
Slusnys  refused  to  comply,  his  hands  were 
tied  and  he  was  driven  to  the  military  com- 
mand, where  he  was  held  until  26  January 
1991.  Slusnys  suffered  severe  injuries,  and  re- 
mained in  critical  condition  for  some  time 
after  the  incident. 

These  events  are  included  in  a  general  in- 
vestigation of  events  of  24  January  1991  (see 
above). 

After  the  events  of  January  24,  1991,  when 
six  men  were  captured  by  soldiers  of  the  So- 
viet military  unit  in  Vilnius,  three  employ- 
ees of  the  Supreme  Council  Security  depart- 


ment and  a  driver  are  still  in  the  hospital. 
Following  is  the  medical  data  on  their  condi- 
tions: 

Matulaitis  Darius,  driver— Brought  into 
the  hospital  at  3:50  p.m. 

1.  Light  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  nasal  bones 

3.  Multiple  face  and  head  bruises 

4.  Bruises  of  the  back  and  the  thorax 
Steponavicius   Saullus— Brought   into   the 

hospital  3:50  p.m. 

1.  Medium  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  left  side  of  the  skull  base  (sus- 
pected) 

3.  Blood  outpouring  under  the  covers  of  the 
Cerebrum  (suspected) 

4.  Multiple  head  and  face  bruises 

5.  Laceration  of  the  back  of  the  nose  (pa- 
tient received  stitches) 

6.  Traumatic  tear  of  the  left  eardrum  and 
bruise  on  the  left  ear 

7.  Beating  of  the  right  thorax,  beating  of 
the  left  thigh,  bruises  and  lacertations  of  the 
left  shin 

Macenas  Gintaras— Brought  into  the  hos- 
pital at  8:30  p.m. 

1.  Medium  degree  cerebral  trauma 

2.  Fractured  left  side  of  the  skull  base 

3.  Laceration  of  the  lower  lip 

4.  Multiple  head  and  face  bruises 

5.  Traumatic  tear  of  the  right  eardrum 

27  January 

Vilnius  municipal  IAD  receives  written 
complaint  f^om  Mr.  A.  Salkinas,  stating 
that,  at  01:00  on  that  same  day,  as  he  was 
driving  along  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  highway 
near  the  town  of  Gariunai,  he  was  stopped  by 
soldiers  who  checked  his  documents,  and 
then  began  shooting  a  series  of  bullets  into 
the  pavement.  Mr.  Salkinas  was  wounded  in 
the  foot  by  a  stray  bullet.  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Vilnius  municipal  procuracy. 

At  approximately  19:20,  ten  men,  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  and  dressed  in  black 
uniforms,  attack  the  Lithuanian  customs 
post  at  the  border  town  of  Lavoriskiai  (Lith- 
uanian-Byelorussian border).  The  men  search 
the  customs  officers,  beat  three  of  them,  and 
destroy  equipment  in  the  post  booth.  Crimi- 
nal case  opened  on  28  January  1991  by  the 
Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  (Art.  203,  para- 
graph 2,  LCC). 

At  approximately  20:30.  ten  men  in  two 
UAZ  automobiles  attack  the  Lithuanian  cus- 
toms post  in  Medininkai  (Lithuanian-Byelo- 
russian border).  Two  customs  officers  are 
beaten,  and  damages  are  done  to  equipnnent. 
Criminal  case  opened  on  28  January  1991  by 
the  Vilnius  district  procuracy  (Art.  203.  para- 
graph 2,  LCC). 

28  January 

Vilnius  municipal  procuracy  receives  writ- 
ten complaint  from  Mr.  R.  Brazevich  and  Mr. 
V.  Brazevich.  stating  that  at  approximately 
20:20  on  26  January  1991  on  Savanorlu  Ave., 
they  were  stopped  by  soldiers  wielding  weap- 
ons, forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  were 
beaten  with  rifle  butts  and  kicked  repeatedly 
for  no  apparent  reason.  The  injured  were 
then  driven  to  military  command,  were  held 
over  night,  and  only  released  the  next  morn- 
ing. V.  Brazevich  suffered  from  serious  inju- 
ries. Investigations  being  conducted  by  the 
Vilnius  municipal  procuracy. 

29  January 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  088:  At 
02:15,  Mr.  Jonas  Tautkus  (born  1970.  a  resi- 
dent of  Vilnius),  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
from  the  Vilnius-Kaunas  highway  with  a  bul- 
let wound  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Dr. 
Alvydas  Pauliukevicius  performed  surgery 
on  Tautkus,  but  did  not  retrieve  the  bullet 
from    the   brain.    Ms.   Danguole   Kaladlene, 
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head  of  the  intensive  care  department,  later 
told  the  Bureau  of  Information  that  Tautkus 
"has  no  chance  of  survival." 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Procuracy 
General,  several  witnesses  who  had  brought 
Mr.  Tautkus  to  the  hospital  explained  that 
he  had  been  shot  by  soldiers  near  the 
Gariunai  (Vilnius  suburb)  gasoline  station. 
An  investigation  into  the  incident  has 
begun. 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  091:  The 
following  report  was  issued  today  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  the  Republican  of  Lith- 
uania: [To  date),  580  people  had  reported  to 
hospitals  and  clinics  for  injuries  [received 
during  the  Soviet  military  assault  on  the 
television  tower  and  Radio  and  Television 
Committee  building],  152  of  these  women. 
The  hearing  of  312  was  impaired,  122  suffered 
from  multiple  injuries,  46  were  injured  by 
bullets,  10  were  burn  victims.  One  hundred 
and  ten  were  treated  in  hospitals,  31  are  still 
hospitalized,  and  the  condition  of  one  is  still 
critical.  From  20  January  to  today,  thirteen 
injured  men  have  reported  to  hospitals  and 
clinics  [as  a  result  of  continuing  Soviet  as- 
saults on  civilians— ed.].  Two  of  these  men 
suffer  from  bullet  wounds.  Nine  are  still 
being  treated  in  hospitals  for  serious  head 
injuries,  one  [Jonas  Tautkus — ed.]  is  in  criti- 
cal condition. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  29 
January  at  12:50  a.m.  near  the  Gariuani 
bridge  in  Vilnius,  soldiers  opened  fire  on  an 
automobile  owned  by  G.  Ziura.  The  auto- 
mobile suffered  four  bullet  holes.  There  were 
no  Injuries. 

30  January 
Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  095:  The 
Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  at  14:25 
today  Jonas  Tautkus  died  in  the  First  Clini- 
cal Hospital  in  Vilnius  of  a  bullet  lodged  in 
the  brain. 

2  February 

According  to  a  Ministry  of  Health  state- 
ment, on  1  February  1991  Valdas  Puzinas,  22, 
was  beaten  by  four  soldiers  in  Lukiskiu 
square.  On  requesting  him  to  produce  docu- 
ments, the  soldiers  began  beating  him  on  the 
head  with  automatic  rifle  butts.  He  lost  con- 
sciousness and  when  he  came  back  to  him- 
self, they  were  gone.  The  youth  was  taken  to 
the  Red  Cross  hospital  and  diagnosed  as  suf- 
fering from  dislocated  jaw-bone  and  a  frac- 
tured brow-bone. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  2 
February  at  approximately  10:00  p.m.  at  the 
Manto  Street  bus  stop  in  Klaipeda,  five  sol- 
diers assaulted  D.  Ubartaite,  V.  Ubartas  and 
V.  Loktevas. 

76  February 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  At 
about  6:00  a.m.  on  the  road  near  the  town  of 
Druskininkai,  Soviet  Army  soldiers  shot  up 
an  automobile  belonging  to  A.  Pauza.  The 
front  windshield  of  the  automobile  was  dam- 
aged. There  were  no  injuries. 

18  February 
The  Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  at 
05:15,  Mr.  Vytautas  Koncevcius,  from 
Kedalniai,  suffering  from  bullet  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  Soviet  military  assault  on 
the  television  tower,  died  in  hospital,  bring- 
ing the  death  toll  from  Soviet  attacks  to  six- 
teen. 

26  February 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  26 
February  at  about  9:30  p.m.  Soviet  Army  sol- 
diers conducted  an  illegal  search  of  the  tele- 
vision retransmission  tower  in  Plunge.  Hav- 
ing found  nothing,  they  cut  telephone  lines 


and   left.   The   soldiers   claimed   they   were 
searching  for  weapons. 

8  March 

Bureau  of  Information  release  No.  154:  On  7 
March  at  approximately  1  a.m..  two  employ- 
ees of  the  State  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  Kestutis  Mickus 
and  Vitoldas  Petravicius,  were  stopped  in 
their  Department  car  by  Soviet  special  mili- 
tia while  driving  near  the  Lithuanian  special 
police  building,  presently  occupied  by  the 
USSR  military.  They  were  accused  of  not 
stopping  to  the  blink  of  car  headlights,  sup- 
posedly shown  to  them  by  the  Soviets.  After 
being  held  in  Military,  headquarters  of 
Vilnius  they  both  were  released  at  approxi- 
mately 4  p.m.  today.  At  the  headquarters 
Mickus  and  Petravicius  were  interrogated 
many  times  and  searched  separately.  The 
Department  car  still  remains  in  the  yard  of 
the  headquarters. 

9  March 

At  about  5:00  a.m.  shots  were  heard  in 
Basanavicius  Street  in  Vilnius.  A  foreign 
correspondent  living  nearby  heard  the  shots 
and  went  outside  to  investigate.  He  saw 
three  Soviet  soldiers;  one  was  shooting  into 
the  air.  When  the  correspondent  approached 
him,  the  soldier  struck  him  on  the  jaw. 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  9 
March  [at  approximately  5:00  a.m.]  intoxi- 
cated Soviet  soldiers  arbitrarily  detained 
Meilunas,  Charitonovas  and  Jaslulionis  in 
the  vicinity  of  Basanaviciaus  Street  15. 
Meilunas  and  Jaslulionis  were  assaulted; 
taken  were  cash,  a  watch,  and  an  audio 
cassete.  The  above  individuals  were  made  to 
lie  in  the  street,  were  struck  with  rifle  butts, 
were  mocked,  and  obscene  curses  were  aimed 
at  them. 

11  March 

Last  night  six  Lithuanian  policemen  and 
an  employee  of  the  National  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  detained  by  Soviet  Special  Militia 
in  Vilnius. 

Yesterday  at  approximately  9  p.m. 
National  Defense  Department  employee 
Arturas  Merkys  was  detained  by  the  SSM 
while  bringing  furniture  for  the  Department 
in  a  department  automobile.  The  furniture 
and  the  car  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Soviet  Military. 

At  approximately  2:30  a.m.  a  car  of  Lithua- 
nian Police  with  four  policemen  on  board 
was  stopped  by  the  SSM.  They  were  stopped 
by  a  military  car  standing  across  the  street. 
The  Soviets  said  that  they  will  speak  to 
none  lower  than  the  "Minister"  and  took  all 
four  Lithuanians  to  the  same  Police  Acad- 
emy. Later  in  the  day  the  policemen  were  re- 
leased without  their  automatic  weapons. 

At  about  the  same  time  two  sergeants  of 
the  Lithuanian  Police  were  stopped  in  their 
private  car,  again,  by  the  SSM.  The  Police- 
men were  accused  of  driving  while  under  the 
influence,  even  though  these  were  not  traffic 
officers.  The  Soviets  took  away  the  ser- 
geant's pistols  and  let  them  go. 

14  March 

Procuracy  General  official  information:  On  14 
March  at  approximately  noon,  at  the  former 
DOSAAF  facility  in  the  Virsuliskes  [area  of 
Vilnius],  a  Soviet  Army  soldier,  when  acting 
negligently  with  his  weapons,  shot  in  the 
head  A.  Oskolkov  (born  1976). 

15  March 

The  headquarters'  employee.  Major 
Zaichenko.  informed  the  Lithuanian  authori- 
ties that  on  March  14,  at  approximately  11 
p.m.  an  unrecognized  young  man  was  shot 
dead  in  the  building  of  the  National  Defense 
Department  of  the   Republic   of  Lithuania 
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occupied    by    the 


(the    building    presently 
USSR  military). 

Later  today  an  investigation  group  of  the 
Lithuanian  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs, 
which  went  to  the  mentioned  building,  was 
not  allowed  inside.  The  body  of  the  young 
man  is  in  the  morgue  at  the  moment  and  his 
identity  is  still  being  established. 
18  March 

At  approximately  12:45  a.m..  Deputy  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Defence  Department  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  Audrius  Butkevicius  and  his 
driver  Vaclovas  Jezerskas  were  abducted  by 
Soviet  military  personnel.  They  were  threat- 
ened by  automatic  weapons  carried  by  four 
men  in  civilian  clothes.  It  was  only  after 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Zigmas  Vaisvila  and 
Prosecutor  General  Arturas  Paulauskas  un- 
dertook negotiations  with  Soviet  Internal 
Affairs  officials  both  in  Vilnius  and  in  Mos- 
cow that  Audrius  Butkevicius  and  later 
Vaclovas  Jezerskas  were  released. 
20  March 

At  approximately  7  p.m.  seven  officers  of 
the  National  Defence  Department  of  Lithua- 
nia border  patrol  in  a  bus  were  stopped  in 
Pylimo  Street,  Vilnius  by  Soviet  OMON 
jeeps  blocking  their  way  and  as  they  did  not 
stop,  the  jeeps  chased,  shooting  at  them. 
Five  succeeded  in  escaping,  four  of  them 
were  not  wounded,  one  is  in  hospital  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  thigh  near  the  groin;  two 
wounded  were  being  held  at  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary commander's  headquarters  in  Vilnius. 
After  long  negotiations  between  Lithuanian 
Government  officials  and  officials  at  the 
commander's  headquarters.  Lithuania's  Min- 
ister of  Health,  Juozas  Oleka.  and  an  official 
from  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  were 
allowed  into  the  building  where  the  two  Na- 
tional Defence  Etepartment  employees  were 
being  held.  According  to  Minister  Oleka,  who 
was  not  able  to  make  a  close  examination, 
one  had  slight  wounds,  the  other  was  wound- 
ed in  the  skull  and  chest  and  needed  imme- 
diate medical  attention,  possibly  surgery. 
Medical  attention  had  not,  as  yet,  been  al- 
lowed. 

At  approximately  2:15  a.m.  the  two  Na- 
tional Defence  Department  employees  were 
released  from  military  headquarters,  one  was 
given  first  aid  treatment  and  sent  home,  the 
other  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  what 
seems  to  be  head  wounds  and  a  broken  rib. 
Both  received  their  injuries  while  being 
dragged  out  of  the  bus  at  the  scene  of  the 
shooting. 

27  March 

At  12:56  p.m.  the  Soviet  army  detained  E. 
Zvinklys  at  the  house  51.  Gedimino  Street, 
Vilnius,  by  aiming  automatic  weapons  at 
him.  He  was  taken  away  to  an  unknown  des- 
tination. 

28  March 

Soviet  army  men.  at  12:30  p.m.   at  216-9 
Taikos  av..  Klaipeda,  broke  into  the  flat  of 
M.  Zuravliova.  as  they  searched  for  her  son. 
who  deserted  the  Soviet  army. 
3  April 

At  11:30  a.m.  in  Jovaru  Street,  Kaunas  So- 
viet army  men  took  Mindaugas  Gedmintas 
out  of  his  car  by  force  put  him  military  lorry 
and  drove  him  to  an  unknown  destination. 
M.  Gedmintas  deserted  from  the  Soviet 
army. 

9  April 

At  approximately  9  a.m.  the  automobile 
drivers'  school  in  Plytines  Street  in  Vilnius 
was  seized.  The  action  was  carried  out  by 
armed  soldiers  in  camouflage  type  uniforms 
and  bullet  proof  vests. 
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Vosgepar  is  in  northeast  Armenia,  near  the 
border  with  Azerbaijan.  Der  Petrossian  said 
Soviet  helicopters  had  also  started  shooting 
at  Armenian  villages  in  the  southeast  of  the 
republic,  near  the  town  of  Gorls. 

As  the  Soviet-Azeri  attacks  on  Armenian 
villages  entered  their  second  week.  Soviet 
Interior  Minister  Pugo  on  Monday  openly 
backed  the  Azerbaijani  view  that  the  Soviet 
Interior  Ministry  troops  were  rounding  up 
"illegal  armed  groups  in  the  villages  of 
Kedashen  and  Mardounashen." 

Responding  to  Pugo's  remarks.  Armenian 
deputy  Nevdon  (Newton)  Grlgorian  told  the 
Soviet  Parliament  that  at  least  37  Arme- 
nians had  been  killed  in  the  past  week  and 
others  seriously  wounded. 

"Soviet  and  Azerbaijani  forces,  using 
tanks  and  heavy  artillery,  are  conducting  an 
unprecedented  campaign  aimed  at  forcibly 
deporting  Armenians  from  villages  in  Azer- 
baijan," Grlgorian  said. 

Pugo.  addressing  the  Soviet  Parliament  in 
Moscow  on  Monday,  said  his  troops  had  con- 
fiscated arms  and  ammunition  in  Kedashen 
and  Mardounashen. 

In  a  report  on  the  same  day.  Pravda  said 
Soviet  troops  were  not  involved  in  any  puni- 
tive action  against  the  Armenians. 

"Suggestions  of  that  nature  are  nothing 
but  a  deliberate  lie  aimed  at  discrediting  the 
boys  in  uniform.  .  .  ." 

"War  is  already  being  waged— tanks  and 
machine  guns  are  firing.  .  .  .  There  are  dead, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  .  .  .  Urgent  and  deci- 
sive measures  are  required.  .  .  .  Every  day 
and  every  hour  of  delay  means  not  only  new 
casualties,  but  unpredictable,  possibly  trag- 
ic, consequences,"  the  newspaper  said. 

Soviet  General  Shatalin  Threatens 

ARMENIA 

Yerevan  (AGBU-AIS).— A  ranking  Soviet 
army  general  issued  a  "stop  it,  or  else" 
warning  to  Armenia  on  Thursday  May  2,  re- 
minding the  authorities  in  Yerevan  that 
Russian  troops  guarding  the  medzamor  nu- 
clear plant  could  blow  up  the  facility  in  re- 
taliation if  the  anti-Moscow  campaign  con- 
tinued. 

Yerevan  radio  and  television,  in  special 
news  reports  Thursday  night,  said  the  warn- 
ing was  contained  in  a  telephone  call  from 
Deputy  Soviet  Interior  Minister  Yuri 
Shatalin  to  Armenia's  official  representative 
in  Moscow.  Felix  Mamigonian. 

The  state  radio  and  television,  basing  their 
information  on  government  sources,  de- 
scribed Shatalin's  tone  as  "threatening  and 
aggressive." 

"Shatalin  demanded  that  Armenia  stop  all 
forms  of  protest,  and  in  a  threatening  tone, 
reminded  the  Armenian  official  representa- 
tive that  the  troops  guarding  the  nuclear 
plant  near  Medzamor  are  Soviet  Russian  and 
that  they  can  blow  up  the  facility  any  time 
they  want."  the  two  broadcasts  said. 

Armenian  government  sources  said 
Shatalin  was  apparently  reacting  to  the 
media  campaign  launched  by  Armenia  accus- 
ing Moscow  of  backing  Azeri  aggression 
against  innocent  civilians  in  Armenian-in- 
habited villages  of  Kedashen  and 
Mardounashen.  north  of  Artzakh. 

Armenia  has  also  accused  Moscow  and  So- 
viet President  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  of  per- 
mitting Azerbaijan  to  commit  "state  terror- 
ism" and  "drawing  Armenia  into  war." 

military  action  in  transcaucasus 

continues 

Nine  Soviet  MVD  troops  were  injured  in  a 

dawn  attack  in  Azerbaijan's  Akstafa  raion 

on  May  10.  In  retaliation  Soviet  troops  sur- 


rounded and  fired  on  the  Armenian  village  of 
Paravakar;  the  troops  withdrew  May  U  after 
coercing  villagers  to  surrender  all  weapons. 
(Reuters,  May  11;  AFP.  May  12).  On  May  11 
Azerbaijani  OMON  troops  landed  by  heli- 
copter in  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  attacked 
the  Armenian  village  of  Seislan,  killing  one 
person,  the  Armenian  Interior  Ministry  re- 
ported the  same  day.  TASS  reported  May  11 
that  USSR  MVD  troops  stationed  in  a  hotel 
in  Stepanakert  were  fired  on  by  militants. 
Restrictions  on  traffic  were  imposed  in 
Nagorno-Karabakh  and  the  curfew  brought 
forward  2  hours  to  9:00  p.m.  (AP.  AFP.  May 
12).  (Liz  Fuller) 

ARMENIA  ACCUSES  MOSCOW  OF  ECONOMIC 
BLOCKADE 

In  an  interview  given  to  Reuters  May  11. 
Armenian  Prime  Minister  Vazgen  Manukyan 
said  that  over  the  first  three  months  of  1991 
Armenia  had  received  only  30%  of  the  antici- 
pated food  supplies  from  Moscow,  and  that 
over  the  past  month  supplies  had  deterio- 
rated even  further.  Manukyan  compared 
Moscow's  action  to  the  economic  blockade 
imposed  on  Lithuania  last  year.  (Liz  Fuller) 

ARMENIA  wants  DEBATE  AT  UN 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in  Moscow 
May  12.  Armenia's  permanent  representative 
Feliks  Mamikonyan  accused  Moscow  of  "try- 
ing to  bring  the  Armenian  people  to  their 
knees."  Mamikonyan  argued  that  "Armenia 
can  only  count  on  world  opinion."  He  said 
that  Armenia  was  putting  its  case  to  the  UN. 
but  that  as  many  countries  view  Armenia  as 
part  of  the  USSR  any  such  request  "meets 
with  a  cold  response"  (AP.  May  12).  Acting 
Armenian  Foreign  Minister  Ashot 
Eghiazaryan  is  quoted  (The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  May  10)  as  appealing  for  "moral  and 
political  support  from  the  West"  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Gorbachev  over  the  Ar- 
menian situation.  (Liz  Fuller) 

US.  UKRAINIAN  OBSERVERS  TRAVEL  TO  ARMENIA 

The  US  State  Department  said  May  10  that 
it  will  send  a  representative  from  the  Mos- 
cow embassy  to  Armenia  May  13.  to  talk  in 
Erevan  with  Armenian  Supreme  Soviet 
chairman  Levon  Ter-Petrossyan;  the  official 
will  then  travel  to  Baku  to  meet  with  senior 
Azerbaijani  officials.  TASS  reported  May  12 
that  a  Ukrainian  Parliament  delegation  had 
arrived  in  Ervan  to  assess  the  situation 
there  and  "attempt  to  find  a  way  to  stabilize 
the  situation."  (Liz  Fuller) 

POPE  ON  ARMENIA 

Radio  Rossii  reported  on  May  12  that  the 
papal  nuncio  in  the  Soviet  Union,  archbishop 
Francesco  Colasuonno,  said  in  Elrevan  that 
the  Pope  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  force 
being  used  against  Armenian  population.  He 
added  that  the  Vatican  is  well-informed 
about  the  situation  in  Armenia  and  that  the 
Pope  prayed  last  Sunday  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  on  Armenian  soil.  (Oxana  Antic) 

MEETING  OF  GORBACHEV  WITH  YELTSIN  AND 
ASSR  LEADERS 

Gorbachev  had  a  five-hour  meeting  with 
RSFSR  Supreme  Soviet  Chairman  Boris 
Yeltsin  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viets of  14  of  the  16  autonomous  republics  of 
the  RSFSR  on  May  12  to  discuss  how  the  au- 
tonomous republics  should  sign  the  Union 
treaty.  TASS  reported  May  12.  Yeltsin  has 
been  insisting  that  they  should  sign  it  as 
part  of  the  RSFSR  delegation  and  reportedly 
got  Gorbachev's  backing  for  this  when  the  1 
plus  9  agreement  was  signed  in  April. 
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AN  Eyewitness  Account  of  Events  in 
Kedashen 


Yerevan.  Armenia  (Information  Office. 
Parliament  of  Armenia).— The  battle  for 
Kedashen  and  Mardounashen  is  continulner. 
The  Inhabitants  of  these  two  Armenian  vil- 
lages north  of  Artzakh  are  resisting  the 
blockade,  shelling  and  beatings  by  Soviet 
and  Azerbaijani  Interior  Ministry  Omon 
forces  aimed  at  deporting  the  villagers. 

On  Thursday,  May  2.  at  about  6  p.m.,  heli- 
copters sent  from  Armenia  transported  to 
Yerevan  many  of  the  casualties  of  the 
Kedashen  battle.  Some  of  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  Republic  Hospital,  there  our  re- 
porter had  an  interview  with  Arsen 
Atanessian  of  Kedashen.  who  was  also  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  events. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  eye- 
witness account  of  events  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Atanessian. 

On  April  30.  at  about  6  p.m..  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles  drove  into  Kedashen.  First 
we  thought  they  had  come  to  defend  us.  They 
arrived  with  maps  of  the  village.  They 
stopped  at  the  guard  posts  and  surrounded 
the  village.  Then  the  military  burst  into  the 
village.  A  Soviet  army  lieutenant  came  to 
my  house  and  demanded  my  passport.  My 
house  is  one  of  the  first  when  you  enter  the 
village.  I  gave  him  my  jiassport.  He  exam- 
ined and  tore  it.  He  then  hit  me.  turning  to 
those  who  had  arrived  with  him.  he  said. 
"Take  him  too." 

Then  they  gathered  our  neighbors,  twenty- 
nine  individuals  in  all.  and  took  us  away 
from  the  village.  They  made  us  lie  on  the 
ground  with  our  faces  down.  They  started  to 
walk  on  our  bodies  and  to  beat  us.  Then  the 
lieutenant  ordered  his  people  to  pull  back 
and  handed  us  to  the  Azerbaijani  Omons 
[special  republican  forces]. 

The  Omons  beat  us  for  about  two  hours. 
After  that  a  bus  took  us  to  Kamo.  an  Arme- 
nian village  until  it  was  depopulated  a  year 
ago.  They  started  to  beat  us  again,  then  gave 
us  some  papers  to  sign.  These  were  prepared 
agreements  indicating  that  we  were  willing 
to  abandon  our  houses  and  move  to  any 
other  republic.  First,  they  called  out  S. 
Chllinglrian.  a  seventy-year-old  one-legged 
invalid  who  had  been  taken  to  Kamo  with  us, 
and  demanded  that  he  sign  the  paper. 
Chilingirian  refused  to  do  so  and  they  hit 
him  on  the  head  with  a  machine  gun.  None  of 
us  signed  and  they  started  to  beat  us  again. 

Then  Mamedov,  the  chief  of  the  Khanlar 
region  police,  called  me  out  and  took  me  to 
Alikend  in  his  car.  I  saw  buses  parked  all  the 
way  from  Kamo  to  Alikend,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  kilometers.  I  was  told  that  those 
were  the  buses  that  were  to  transport  us. 
Then  I  was  brought  back  to  Kamo  and  told 
to  go  to  Kedashen  and  bring  the  village  offi- 
cials as  if  for  negotiations,  since  the  village 
had  to  be  evacuated  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  that  very  moment  I  saw  two  women 
with  the  children;  they  had  sigms  of  beating 
all  over  their  bodies.  I  asked  that  these 
women  and  children  be  sent  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. This  is  all  I  can  remember.  After  that 
request  I  was  called  back.  I  remember  being 
hit  by  an  Omon  captain.  Then  I  must  have 
fainted.  I  was  taken  to  the  village  hospital. 

As  far  as  I  know,  thirty  to  forty  houses  in 
the  village  have  been  burnt.  For  two  hours 
after  the  army  had  attacked  the  village,  all 
the  guard  posts  and  the  roads  were  occupied 
by  the  military  and  the  paths  to  the  woods 
were  closed  off.  Some  ten  minutes  later  the 
Omons  started  robbing  people  and  houses.  I 
must  say  that  the  twenty-nine  hostages 
taken  by  the  Azerbaijanis  have  been  brought 


back  to  the  village,  but  sixteen  others  were 
taken  in  an  unknown  direction.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  moved  to  Khanlar.  The 
clothes  and  passports  of  six  of  them  were 
brought  to  the  village  at  night.  There  is  no 
information  about  the  rest. 

The  shooting  continued  after  the  armored 
vehicles  and  tanks  had  driven  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  have  shelled  three  houses  in 
Mardounashen.  That  is  when  Keri  [Uncle],  as 
everyone  used  to  call  him,  was  shot.  About 
four  hundred  cows  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  village  by  Omons.  They  have  robbed 
everything  that  could  be  robbed.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  twelve  victims  among  the 
village  people  and  the  defenders.  I  cannot 
talk  any  more  .  .  . 


Kedashen,  Mardounashen  Are  Destroyed 
BY  Soviets 

Yerevan,  Armenia  (ADL  Press  Office;  In- 
formation Office  of  the  Armenian  Par- 
liament; other  sources). — In  a  special  com- 
munique issued  by  the  President's  Office. 
Levon  Der  Petrossian  announced  on  Monday. 
May  6  that  units  of  the  Soviet  4th  Army  sta- 
tioned in  Azerbaijan  had  completely  de- 
stroyed the  village  of  Vosgepar  in  the  region 
of  Noyemperian.  Armenia. 

This  latest  unprovoked  attack  on  a  de- 
fenseless village  was  carried  on  with  heli- 
copters and  tanks,  missiles  and  artillery  fire. 
Other  units  of  the  4th  Army  bombarded  vil- 
lages in  the  Goris  region,  causing  property 
damage. 

In  Vosgepar.  dozens  of  villagers  were 
killed,  and  nearby  orchards  and  forests  were 
put  on  fire. 

This  ominous  escalation  of  hostilities 
came  a  day  after  Soviet  troops  began  arriv- 
ing at  Zvatnotz  Airport  in  Yerevan,  without 
even  bothering  to  notify  the  airport  tower. 
In  Moscow  it  as  announced  that  the  troops 
were  there  "to  protect"  the  Medzamor  nu- 
clear power  plant,  which  was  shut  down  in 
May  1989.  At  least  one  thousand  soldiers  had 
arrived  in  Yerevan  by  Sunday.  May  5. 

On  Monday,  May  6.  the  Supreme  Soviet 
(Parliament)  met  in  an  emergency  session  in 
the  Kremlin,  and  most  of  the  speakers 
blamed  the  Armenians  for  the  current  vio- 
lence in  the  region. 

On  Wednesday.  May  1.  President  Der 
Petrossian  had  a  10-minute  telephone  con- 
versation with  President  Gorbachev,  and 
asked  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  mili- 
tary activities  in  Kedashen,  Mardounashen, 
Shahoumian  and  Artzakh;  permission  for 
helicopters  from  Yerevan  to  fiy  to  Kedashen 
and  evacuate  the  dead  and  wounded;  and  to 
stop  at  all  cost  the  deportation  of  Armenians 
from  the  villages.  President  Gorbachev 
promised  to  take  these  matters  under  his 
personal  care.  Yet  the  forcible  uprooting  of 
the  villagers  continued;  there  are  now  less 
than  1,000  people  in  Kedashen. 

The  attack  on  the  two  villages  had  begun 
on  early  April  30.  The  survivors  were  forcibly 
put  on  buses  and  taken  to  Stepanagerd.  This 
was  a  clear  sign  that  the  aim  of  the  com- 
bined military  operation  was  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  region. 

According  to  reports,  women  and  children 
were  last  week  evacuated  from  the  town  of 
Shuskl,  Artzakh— an  Azeri  stronghold.  No 
reason  was  given  for  this  step,  but  it  is 
thought  that  preparations  are  being  made 
there  for  an  eventual  armed  assault  on 
neighboring  villages  of  Pertatzor  as  well  as 
on  Armenia  itself. 


Exhibit  4 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  May  15. 1991. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  you  have  decided  to  send  an 
agricultural  advisory  mission  headed  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Crowder  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  improve 
the  Soviet  agricultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution systems. 

While  technical  improvements  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  reducing  the  hardships 
created  by  food  shortages.  I  hope  that  the 
team  will  also  examine  the  underlying 
causes  of  those  shortages.  In  particular,  in 
order  to  guide  you  and  the  Congress  about 
appropriate  U.S.  actions.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  address  the  following  questions: 

How  extensive  and  intensive  are  the  food 
shortages  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Are  they  lim- 
ited to  Moscow.  Leningrad  and  other  major 
cities,  or  do  they  extend  throughout  the 
country?  Is  there  real  deprivation  or  just  a 
crisis  mentality  created  by  shortages  and 
uncertainty  about  the  future?  Do  shortages 
in  urban  areas  indicate  far  worse  problems  in 
rural  regions,  or  are  the  residents  of  rural  re- 
gions more  self-sufficient  and  therefore  com- 
paratively better  able  to  meet  their  nutri- 
tional requirements? 

How  much  of  Soviet  grain  production  is  ul- 
timately available  in  the  form  of  consumer 
goods,  and  how  much  is  lost  to  waste,  tech- 
nical shortcomings  and  corruption?  I  under- 
stand that  of  last  year's  total  harvest  of  235 
million  metric  tons,  less  than  90  MMTs  ulti- 
mately entered  the  Soviet  procurement  and 
distribution  system  and  even  less  reached 
store  shelves. 

What  role  do  prices  play  in  Soviet  agri- 
culture? Are  there  appropriate  incentives  to 
production  and  efficient  distribution?  Can 
technical  changes  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  absence  of  a  market  system 
that  allocates  resources  efficiently? 

What  is  the  role  of  private  and  "black" 
markets  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  they  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  population?  Why  are  prices  on  these 
markets  so  high?  How  closely  are  these  mar- 
kets linked  to  corruption  and  illegal  activi- 
ties? Do  Soviet  policies  encourage  or  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  unofficial  markets? 

Are  there  differences  in  agricultural  poli- 
cies among  the  Republics?  For  example.  Ar- 
menian President  Levon  Ter-Petrossyan  has 
claimed  that  while  food  prices  are  rising  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  privatization  of  agri- 
culture has  kept  prices  stable  in  Armenia. 
Have  economic  policy  changes  made  by  the 
governments  of  the  Baltic  states  and  con- 
stituent Republics  like  the  Ukraine  and 
Georgia  had  any  impact  on  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity? 

Has  the  centralized  Soviet  food  distribu- 
tion system  been  used  to  coerce  Republic 
governments?  Armenia  claims  that  it  re- 
ceived only  30%  of  anticipated  food  supplies 
from  Moscow  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1991,  and  that  supplies  had  deteriorated  even 
further  in  the  past  month.  Lithuanian  and 
Moldovan  officials  have  said  that  food  and 
feed  grain  supplies  provided  through  the 
central  distribution  system  have  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced  in  times  of  political  ten- 
sion. 

Does  the  United  States  have  the  ability  to 
monitor  distribution  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  verify  adherence  to  an  agreed-to 
distribution  schedule? 
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That  question  of  the  United  States 
standard  of  conduct  has  been  institu- 
tionalized, among  other  ways,  in  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendments  of  the 
1970's.  That  amendment  said  that — as 
it  related  to  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union— they  would  be  predicated  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  making  certain  basic 
changes  in  its  human  rights  policies, 
with  a  central  issue  being  the  right  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
indicated,  the  President,  in  an  act  that 
I  consider  to  be  ill-advised,  waived 
Jackson-Vanik  last  year  in  order  to 
allow  for  a  $1  billion  extension  of  cred- 
its to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  waiver 
extends  until  the  early  part  of  next 
month. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  reject  this  resolution  and 
should  reject  any  further  acts  under 
the  existing  waiver  of  Jackson-Vanik, 
or  tolerate  any  extensions  of  that 
waiver,  until  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  steps  to  confirm  and  institu- 
tionalize its  own  standards  of  human 
rights,  particularly,  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

There  has  been  a  long  series  of  rep- 
resentations, commitments,  and  assur- 
ances that  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  the 
verge  of  institutionalizing  its  human 
rights  policies.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
comment,  Mr.  President,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has,  in  fact,  in  recent 
months,  by  action,  demonstrated  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  its  policy  relative  to 
the  right  of  emigration,  particularly, 
as  it  relates  to  its  Jewish  citizens' 
rights  to  leave  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

Today,  almost  1,000  Soviet  citizens  a 
day  are  leaving  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  current  lead- 
ership deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
that  important  step.  But  what  has  not 
happened  is  the  translation  of  those  in- 
dividual decisions  into  a  system  of  law 
and  due  process,  which  will  give  us 
some  assurance  that  whoever  the  indi- 
vidual personality  in  leadership  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  those  practices  will  be 
continued. 

There  has  been  great  attention  fo- 
cused in  our  press,  media,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  among  the  American  people, 
on  the  current  efforts  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  to  adopt  a  permanent  right  of 
emigration  law;  and  hopes  have  been 
expressed  that  that  will  represent  what 
we  have  been  asking  for  so  long  of  the 
Soviet  Union — to  provide  a  permanent 
system  of  law  on  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  it  therefore,  grieves 
me  to  have  to  report  that  the  law  that 
is  pending  before  the  Supreme  Soviet 
has  been  repeatedly  delayed  in  terms  of 
its  actual  adoption.  I  was  told  person- 
ally in  August  1990,  when  I  was  in  Mos- 
cow, that  the  right  to  emigrate  law 
would  be  adopted  before  the  end  of  1990. 
It  is  now  May  15,  1991,  and  it  has  not 
been  adopted.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  has  been  set  aside  in  terms  of 


immediate  consideration  by  the  Soviet 
Parliament. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  adopted,  that 
draft  does  not  comply  with  our  expec- 
tations in  terms  of  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  with 
the  draft  currently  being  considered? 

One.  it  does  not  take  effect  until 
July  1992.  So  we  are  looking  at  more 
than  a  year,  in  the  most  optimistic 
timetable,  before  it  will  be  actually 
placed  into  effect. 

Second,  articles  7  and  12  of  the  draft 
provide  that  a  citizen  can  still  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  travel  abroad,  or  to 
emigrate,  if  he  or  she  possesses  state 
secrets.  Those  words,  "state  secrets." 
are  the  very  words  which  were  used  for 
decades  to  deny  the  right  of  Soviet 
citizens  to  emigrate.  Moreover,  the  law 
does  not  clarify  what  constitutes  state 
secrets. 

Article  12  refers  to  a  law  on  protec- 
tion of  state  secrets,  but  the  law  does 
not  exist  and,  as  of  this  date,  has  not 
been  drafted. 

Under  article  12,  a  citizen  may  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  no  more  than  5  years  on  se- 
crecy grounds,  but  this  term  may  be 
extended  indefinitely.  This  codifies  the 
past  objectionable  practices  relative  to 
arbitrary  refusal  on  secrecy  grounds. 

Secrecy  denials  may  be  appealed  to  a 
commission  under  the  cabinet  of  min- 
isters. This  commission,  however,  does 
not  exist,  and  the  draft  does  not  speci- 
fy who  it  is  to  compromise  this  com- 
mission, or  its  mandate  or  authority. 

Another  catch  22:  Article  11  requires 
that  citizens  who  are  eligible  for  mili- 
tary callup— basically,  those  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  28 — must  serve  their 
term  of  active  duty  prior  to  emigrat- 
ing. However,  Soviet  citizens  have  been 
and  are  being  routinely  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  on  the  state  secrets 
grounds  after  military  service,  assum- 
ing that  while  they  were  in  the  mili- 
tary, they  acquired  state  secrets. 

Under  article  14,  adults  are  still  re- 
quired to  submit  affidavits  from  rel- 
atives, such  as  parents  and  ex-spouses, 
renouncing  any  financial  obligation. 
This  is  the  so-called  poor  relative 
clause.  In  the  absence  of  a  signed  affi- 
davit, the  decision  may  be  appealed, 
but  the  process  of  appeal  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  law.  as  it  is  before 
the  Soviet  Parliament  today,  by  no 
means  brings  the  Soviet  Union  into 
compliance  with  international  stand- 
ards on  the  freedom  to  emigrate  and 
the  freedom  of  movement. 

So.  Mr.  President,  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Soviet  Union  to  yet  adopt — 
and  even  if  they  were  to  adopt  the 
draft  currently  before  them  and  found 
it  to  be  acceptable  to  meet  the  basic 
core  issue  of  the  right  of  humans  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  to  emigrate,  I  find 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have  failed  the  es- 
sential test  of  Jackson-Vanik. 
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Therefore,  we  continue  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  the  United  States  should 
not  extend  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  the  tacit  statement 
of  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
current  standard  of  human  rights. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  "no"  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me. 

First,  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  raising  the  very  impor- 
tant points  about  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  did  not  pass  the  emigra- 
tion law.  This  has  been  promised  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  has  been  held 
out  as  the  new  approach  toward  emi- 
gration by  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  who  seems  to  have  total 
control  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  when  it 
really  comes  down  to  getting  authority 
for  his  policies,  cannot  or  will  not  per- 
mit this  to  go  through  for  reasons  they 
say  might  cost  some  money. 

Sure,  it  will  cost  money.  But  what 
are  we  talking  about?  Fundamental 
human  rights  that  are  guaranteed 
under  perestroika  and  glasnost,  and 
certainly  under  the  Helsinki  final  act. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  understand  that  some  were  sur- 
prised when  Senator  Bradley  and  I 
would  not  give  our  consent  to  this  sim- 
ple, little  resolution. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  just  a  sim- 
ple, little  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  debate 
regarding  out  present  foreign  policy 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Senator  Brad- 
ley and  I,  at  least,  believe  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  are  too  critical 
to  be  blithely  dismissed  by  Congress 
late  at  night  when  no  one  is  around  to 
comment.  The  issue  at  stake  here  is 
how  the  United  States  can  most  effec- 
tively further  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  engage  in  a  thor- 
ough and  meaningful  debate  on  this 
issue.  And,  I  might  add,  the  extra  time 
we  have  taken  to  deliberate  on  this 
matter  has  resulted  in  a  new  draft 
which,  although  still  unacceptable  in 
my  view,  is  a  more  meaningful  product 
than  the  original  version. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  pledg- 
ing U.S.  support  through  the  guarantee 
of  the  American  taxpayer's  dollar 
break  down  essentially  into  the  follow- 
ing: 

Those  who  favor  extending  the  Soviet 
Government  financial  support  now  be- 
lieve this  will  help  Gorbachev  fend  off 
the  Infamous  hardliners  who  are  trying 
to  reverse  the  reform  movement  which 
he  is  rightfully  praised  for  starting. 

Many  of  us  have  a  different  view.  We 
believe  the  best  way  to  support  genuine 


democratic  reformers — and  Gorbachev 
may  or  may  not  be  in  this  group — is  to 
relate  financial  assistance  to  actions 
by  the  Soviet  Government  which  dem- 
onstrate a  commitment  to  real  reform. 
In  other  words,  reforms  first  and  finan- 
cial support  will  follow. 

I  am  growing  Increasingly  concerned 
that  the  perestroika  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ership has  in  mind  is  one  which  is  de- 
fined not  by  democracy  but  by  social- 
ism. Gorbachev  said  recently  that  he 
preferred  the  "socialist  choice."  But 
his  citizens  axe  illustrating  through 
elections,  referenda  and  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
they  prefer  democracy  and  a  free  mar- 
ket system  now.  The  republics  are  le- 
gitimately obtaining  more  control  over 
their  own  affairs.  And,  if  I  believe  the 
emphasis  noted  in  Senate  Resolution 
117  regarding  the  importance  of  strong- 
er relations  with  the  republics  and  the 
Baltics  is  a  key  direction  which  our 
Government  ought  to  be  aggressively 
pursuing.  But  the  resolution  is  still 
predicated  solely  on  the  Kremlin's  as- 
surances. We  must  have  a  stronger 
commitment  from  Moscow. 

In  a  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
past  Sunday,  Jeffrey  Sachs,  the  Har- 
vard economist  who  has  earned  our  re- 
spect for  his  efforts  to  assist  the  tran- 
sition economies  of  Eastern  Europe,  be- 
lieves Western  passivity  to  the  Soviet 
appeal  for  aid  "could  result  in  one  of 
the  greatest  foreign  policy  blunders  of 
modern  times."  I  agree  with  Professor 
Sachs  that  to  do  nothing  "would  be  to 
miss  an  historic  opportunity." 

But  I  also  feel  that  to  act  irrespon- 
sibly would  be  just  as  bad  or  worse.  Dr. 
Sachs  believes  our  policy  should  be  one 
of  conditional  financial  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  based  on  our  "demo- 
cratic principles."  To  quote  Dr.  Sachs, 
"linkage  to  reforms  should  be  absolute: 
If  the  Soviets  don't  like  it,  no  aid 
should  flow."  I  could  not  agree  more. 
Where  I  would  part  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Sachs  is  with  respect  to  his  be- 
lief that  these  particular  credits  should 
be  used  now  as  a  carrot  toward  more 
substantial  financial  assistance  in  the 
future  which  would  then  be  linked  to 
radical  reforms.  In  my  view,  we  have 
already  given  carrots  that  the  assur- 
ance reform  is  coming,  but  so  far  all  we 
have  seen  is  repression. 

For  those  with  short  memories,  let's 
review  some  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  assur- 
ances made  during  the  past  few 
months. 

In  early  December,  Gorbachev  was 
informed  that  he  was  going  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Throughout  December  and  January  he 
massed  Soviet  troops  around  the  Bal- 
tics. 

On  January  13  in  Lithuania,  or 
bloody  Sunday  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  Soviet  special  forces  massacred 
15  people.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
Kremlin  began  drawing  down  the  agri- 


cultural grain  credits  the  United 
States  had  just  extended. 

This  is  certainly  a  carrot  and  stick 
approach  but  the  Soviets  are  the  ones 
with  the  stick. 

Seven  days  later  after  we  were  as- 
sured by  Gorbachev  that  the  violence 
would  not  reoccur,  Soviet  troops  re- 
peated their  slaughter  in  Riga. 

Two  weeks  ago,  just  days  before  Sen- 
ate Resolution  117  was  introduced,  So- 
viet troops  stormed  and  still  occupy 
several  buildings  in  Lithuania. 

For  the  past  2  weeks  Soviet  troops, 
under  instructions  from  the  Kremlin, 
have  again  been  demonstrating  what 
they  think  about  democracy  by  engag- 
ing in  the  most  vicious  slaughter  in  re- 
cent years  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  Armenia.  To  quote  some  excepts 
from  accounts  of  this  massacre: 

"Customs  that  come  from  the  dark 
ages  have  again  been  used'  and  mutila- 
tions too  repulsive  to  describe  are  tak- 
ing place.  An  example  of  those  mutila- 
tions, Mr.  President,  are  numerous  re- 
ports of  scalplngs.  And,  as  one  person 
described  a  village  scene. 

TTie  Soviet  Army  used  all  its  forces  ag^alnst 
these  small  villages.  They  used  tanks,  hell- 
copters  and  artillery  *  *  *  a  Soviet  soldier 
killed  a  70-year-old  man  and  said:  "Is  it  you 
who  wants  Independence"?  It  was  just  like 
1915  *  *  *  people  were  ready  to  die  only  to 
save  children  *  *  *  it  was  a  physical  extermi- 
nation. 

So  Mr.  President,  we  learn  the  real 
problem  in  Armenia — Gorbachev  has 
made  his  peace  with  the  Azeris  because 
they  have  decided  to  stay  in  the  union. 
But  Armenia  has  democractically  cho- 
sen the  path  to  independence  and  for 
that  the  republic  is  being  subjected  to 
unspeakable  cruelties. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther in  this  discussion  let's  dispel  a 
couple  of  myths. 

Myth  No.  1:  The  Soviet  Union  is  on 
the  brink  of  chaos  and  must  have  these 
credits  to  save  it. 

I  do  not  disagree  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  chaos.  But  does 
anyone  really  believe  this  relatively 
small  amount  of  credits  is  going  to 
save  that  country?  Let's  look  at  what 
these  credits  are  really  going  to  save. 
Let's  look  at  why  the  official  Soviet 
delegations  which  were  in  town  last 
week  to  plead  for  these  credits  were  so 
desperate. 

To  begin  with,  the  1990  wheat  and 
feed  grains  harvest  was  at  near  record 
levels.  I  have  the  production  tables 
here  for  anyone  who  wants  to  see  them 
and  I  would  ask  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  along  with  my  state- 
ment. Where  is  all  this  grain?  Is  it  all 
lost  in  the  disastrous  Soviet  distribu- 
tion system?  That  is  part  of  the  answer 
but  certainly  not  the  whole  answer. 
The  reason  why  meat  production,  for 
example,  in  state-owned — and  I  empha- 
size state-owned  farms,  is  falling  is  be- 
cause state  farms  cannot  get  enough 
feed  grains  for  their  livestock.  Why? 
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port Mr.  Gorbachev  and/or  the  reform- 
ers in  the  Soviet  leadership.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  extended  credits  last  De- 
cember and  our  support  was  rewarded 
in  January  when  troops  stormed  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia.  As  the  press  reported 
last  week,  "extending  new  credits  is 
viewed  by  some  in  the  administration 
as  the  equivalent  of  giving  drugs  to  an 
addict". 

I  cannot  support  this  resolution  Mr. 
President  because,  I  can  no  longer  go 
on  the  good  faith  assurances  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  Last  weekend.  President 
Bush  announced  that  he  was  sending  a 
team  of  technical  experts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  the  Soviet  begin  develop- 
ing a  workable  food  distribution  sys- 
tem. I  consider  that  exactly  the  type  of 
political  and  practical  support  that 
both  Soviet  leaders  and  their  citizens 
can  benefit  from.  As  the  Latvian  Amer- 
ican Association  stated  yesterday: 

There  Is  a  substantial  question  as  to 
whether  additional  commodity  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  serve  to  delay  the  pace 
of  market  reform  in  that  nation.  As  long  as 
the  Kremlin  can  rely  on  a  foreign  source  of 
grain,  it  does  not  need  to  restructure  its  own 
commodity  system.  *  *  * 

Mr.  President,  we  must  call  the  So- 
viet leadership's  bluff.  If  we  do  not,  we 
continue  to  hold  the  United  States  hos- 
tage to  the  threats  of  pending  doom 
which  Shevardnaze  so  dramatically  ar- 
ticulated during  his  recent  visit.  I  like 
to  call  it  the  "Give  us  assistance  or 
else"  syndrome.  The  trouble  is  the  "or 
else"  keeps  happening  and  we  keep  on 
giving. 

Before  we  tranch  out  any  more  as- 
sistance, we  should  insist  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  start  tranching  out  real  de- 
mocracy but  on  a  timetable  set  by 
democratic  forces  rather  than  by  those 
whose  clock  is  ticking  back  to  a  time 
we  had  all  prayed  was  ending.  As 
Hedrick  Smith  said  today,  "We  must 
keep  the  heat  on  Gorbachev." 

Let  me  just  point  out  the  GAO  today 
reports  the  bad  United  States  agricul- 
tural loans  we  have  already  made  not 
counting  the  $1  billion  we  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  January  could  cost  the 
taxpayer  $6.7  billion  because  these 
loans  will  not  be  paid. 

To  me,  that  in  something  we  cannot 
afford  to  do.  I  think  we  should  indicate 
we  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
some  changes  in  their  market  system. 
We  want  them  to  stop  the  repression  in 
the  Baltic  countries.  We  want  them  to 
pull  their  tanks  out  of  Riga.  We  want 
them  to  leave  the  television  towers  and 
the  other  buildings  they  are  occupying 
in  Latvia  and  in  Lithuania  today.  We 
cannot  in  good  conscience  approve  this 
sale. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 


yield  to  the  Senator  ftom  New  Jersey 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Mr.  Bradley 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  is  advised  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican leader  authorized  me  to  uti- 
lize 8  minutes  of  leadership  time,  and  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  be  recognized  to 
utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Republican 
leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  As  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President,  the  time  of  the 
Republican  leader  has  expired,  is  that 
correct,  the  time  on  this  resolution? 
Mr.  DOLE.  My  time  has  expired. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  the  leader's 
time  on  the  resolution  has  expired. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  And  the  request  is 
for  additional  time  taken  from  the 
leader's  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  has  time  on  his  leader 
time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  However,  I  would  only  ask  if 
on  our  side  we  run  out  of  time  that  the 
Republican  leader  would  be  so  kind  to 
not  object  if  we  so  ask  our  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, so  I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  that  exists. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
words  that  I  would  like  to  make  in  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  against  the  resolution. 
As  I  understood  it,  the  time  of  the 
minority  leader  had  expired.  My  ques- 
tion of  the  Chair  is.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  have  an  opportunity  to 
at  least  request  unanimous  consent  for 
an  additional  5  minutes  over  and  be- 
yond any  other  time  that  has  been  as- 
signed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  it  cer- 
tainly will  always  be  in  order  for  a 
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Senator  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  However,  the  agreement  to 
that  consent  would  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  recess  that  had  been 
scheduled  for  12:30. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  ask  at  this  time  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, when  recognized,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  just 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  having  5  minutes  or  10 
minutes.  But  I  think  we  need  to  find 
out  how  much  time  is  left  here  on  both 
sides,  if  we  can,  if  I  could  make  that 
parliamentary  inquiry  before  the  ap- 
proval of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  also  when  we  plan  to  vote. 

We  have  a  recess,  I  understand.  If  we 
could  just  understand  when  this  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end,  if  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  there  is,  of  the  allotted  time,  1 
hour  and  5  minutes  remaining  for  de- 
bate, plus  the  10  minutes  of  time  that 
the  Republican  leader  has  yielded;  and 
there  is  now  a  recess  scheduled  for 
12:30. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  For  how  long  is  the 
recess,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until 
2:30. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  will  not  object  to 
the  Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  think 
he  has  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
think  we  can  get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  time  at  2:30  p.m.  for  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  117,  with 
the  time  divided  as  follows:  10  minutes 
for  Senator  Dole,  10  minutes  for  Sen- 
ator DeCONCINI,  and  10  minutes  for 
Senator  Bradley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  that  will  be 
the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  this  debate  want  economic  and  polit- 
ical reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  suc- 
ceed. But  there  is  a  disagreement  over 
whether  expanding  agricultural  credits 
will  help  or  hurt  the  chances  for  real 
democratic  and  economic  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  is  at  issue  is 
whether  we  can  extend  agricultural  ex- 
port credit  guarantees  in  a  way  which 
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will,  on  balance,  foster  democratic  re- 
forms. 

It  is  a  judgment  call,  but  who  can  be 
a  better  judge  than  Eduard  Shevard- 
nadze, whose  credentials  as  a  reformer 
are  better  than  just  about  anybody  re- 
cently in  office  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  quit  his  job  as 
Foreign  Minister  to  promote  demo- 
cratic reforms.  In  calling  on  us  to  sup- 
port these  agricultural  export  credits, 
he  said  that  the  granting  of  these  cred- 
its could  largely  determine  the  fate  of 
reform  and  democracy  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  years  to  come.  That  is  an  en- 
dorsement which  opponents  of  these 
credits  will  have  a  difficult  time  just 
shoving  aside.  We  ignore  that  kind  of 
endorsement  at  the  peril  of  helping  to 
sink  the  very  reforms  which  we  all  en- 
dorse. 

Some  who  oppose  this  resolution 
argue  that  by  extending  these  credits 
we  are  lending  a  hand  to  those  who 
seek  to  crush  those  forces  of  freedom 
with  which  we  sympathize.  But  we  who 
support  this  resolution  argue  that  hun- 
ger and  chaos  within  the  Soviet  Union 
will  only  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
hardline  forces  which  yearn  to  smother 
the  light  of  freedom  in  the  Baltics,  Ar- 
menia, and  elsewhere.  The  only  thing 
that  is  certain  is  that  neither  pro- 
ponents nor  opponents  of  this  resolu- 
tion can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  ap- 
proach they  are  advocating  will  lead  to 
the  desired  result. 

I  support  the  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  in  the  Baltics.  I 
have  done  so  strongly  and  consistently 
for  decades.  I  support  the  Armenian 
people's  right  to  be  secure  and  to 
breathe  free  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  that  right,  and  al- 
ways will.  I  recognize  the  risk  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  abide  by  the 
assurances  in  this  resolution  regarding 
the  equitable  and  humanitarian  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  these  agri- 
cultural credits,  then  we  may  have  in- 
stilled a  measure  of  vigor  into  an  un- 
worthy Government.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  believe  that  if  we  take  a 
hands-off  attitude  to  the  request  for 
additional  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees, then  there  is  a  greater  risk  that 
we  will  have  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  forces  of  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
of  the  Baltics,  as  well  as  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  people  of  other  republics 
such  as  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

Successful  Western  efforts  to  foster 
economic  reforms  in  Poland  provide 
credible  evidence  of  the  value  of  incen- 
tive packages.  In  his  piece  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Harvard  Prof.  Jeffrey 
Sachs,  one  of  the  architects  of  demo- 
cratic economic  reforms  in  Poland,  ar- 
gues forcefully  that  foreign  support 
can  be  vital  as  a  lubricant  in  fostering 
economic  reform.  He  points  to  Poland 
where  he  states  with  authority  that 
support  from  abroad  has  been  vital  at 
every  stage  of  Polish  reform. 


There  is  caution  expressed  on  this 
pending  resolution  on  the  need  for  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  repay  these  loans.  But  how- 
ever careful  we  are  there  will  be  some 
risk.  If  the  Soviet  Union  defaults  on 
these  loans  the  United  States  Treasury 
could  lose  out.  But  at  stake  also  is  the 
risk  to  the  American  taxpayer  in  the 
event  that  the  forces  of  reform  within 
the  Soviet  Union  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  hardliners,  who  retain  a  warm  spot 
in  their  hearts  for  the  cold  war  and  the 
bloated  military  spending  and  intrigue 
which  accompanied  it. 

The  forces  of  repression  recognize 
that  if  the  promises  of  freedom  are 
weakened  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
pains  of  hunger  and  the  pangs  of  de- 
spair, they  are  more  likely  to  prevail. 
And,  if  the  Soviet  hardliners  do  pre- 
vail, the  American  taxpayer  will  again 
be  asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  higher 
military  spending  associated  with  a 
cold  war  that  always  runs  the  risk  of 
heating  up. 

Support  for  the  resolution  before  us 
depends  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what 
is  in  the  interests  of  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  ex- 
tension of  these  agricultural  export 
credit  guarantees  will  not,  by  itself, 
point  the  Soviet  Union  irrevocably  in 
the  direction  of  freedom  and  free  mar- 
kets. But,  it  can  help.  More  important, 
it  can  send  a  signal  of  the  kinds  of 
trade  openingrs  which  we  are  willing  to 
extend  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange 
for  its  progress  in  the  direction  of 
greater  political  and  economic  liberal- 
ization. 

This  resolution  underscores  the  im- 
portance the  United  States  places  on 
the  historic  Soviet  commitment  to  free 
elections  by  linking  that  commitment 
to  the  agricultural  credit  guarantees. 
That  is  why  I  helped  draft  the  amend- 
ment to  the  original  resolution  so  that 
it  now  reads  that  the  Senate: 

[ajpproves  this  resolution  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  (1)  the  historic  step  bein?  taken  on 
June  12.  1991.  when  free  elections  are  to  be 
held  in  the  Russian  Republic,  and  (2)  .  .  .  in 
reliance  on  commitments  which  were  made 
during  the  April  23rd  meeting  .  .  .  including 
an  agreement  by  the  parties  to  hold  free  and 
open  national  elections  later  this  year. 

So  I  support  this  resolution,  in  the 
belief  it  will,  on  balance,  further  goals 
we  have  worked  for  unceasingly  and  be- 
lieve in  fervently,  including  freedom 
for  the  Baltics  and  protection  of  Arme- 
nians in  their  homeland.  Defeat  of  this 
resolution  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  hardest  liners  in  the  Kremlin  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pull  down  Iron 
Curtain  No.  2. 

If  I  have  any  additional  time,  I  yield 
it  back  to  the  Republican  leader.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  BOREN]  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 
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I  simply  state  it  this  way.  This  reso- 
lution, as  it  is  now  worded,  is  really  a 
resolution  which  pushes  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  more  reform.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  should  have  a  collapse 
of  the  current  government  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  very  likely  that  government 
would  not  be  replaced  by  a  government 
which  would  bring  us  closer  to  reform 
or  would  be  more  democratic  in  its  ori- 
entation. The  forces  of  reform  and  de- 
mocracy need  more  time  in  a  transi- 
tion period  to  build  unity  both  in 
terms  of  leadership  and  in  terms  of 
conrunon  purpose  before  this  transition 
of  government  takes  place,  which  cer- 
tainly will  come  at  some  point  in  time. 
My  fear  and  the  fear  that  I  heard  again 
and  again  from  reform  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  if  the  situation  be- 
comes too  bad  too  soon,  if  an  emer- 
gency is  reached  right  away,  that  the 
Gorbachev  government  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  one  that  is  more  repres- 
sive, more  dependent  upon  the  army 
and  the  KGB,  and  we  can  see  a  move 
back  toward  real  repression. 

By  extending  these  credits,  by  giving 
the  Soviet  people  the  food  they  des- 
perately need,  by  extending  the  credits 
that  have  been  endorsed  both  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  also  by  Mr.  Yeltsin  and 
the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement, 
we  are  giving  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
cious time  to  build  unity  on  the  demo- 
cratic and  reform  side  so  that  will  be 
the  ultimate  course  and  direction  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  might  be  allowed  minutes  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
those  of  us  supporting  this  resolution 
are  indeed  supporting  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  because  we  have  made  it 
clear  this  aid  will  be  coming.  It  will 
give  more  time  to  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy and  reform  to  bring  about  a  tran- 
sition in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  crystal  clear  if  the  central 
government,  if  President  Gorbachev, 
acts  in  a  repressive  way.  if  he  were  to 
use  force  and  violence  again  in  the  Bal- 
tic Republics,  for  example,  there  would 
never  be  any  more  aid.  This  aid  is  pro- 
vided in  three  different  payments.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  the  other  two  pay- 
ments would  never  take  place;  the 
other  two  extensions  of  credit  would 
never  happen. 

So,  through  this  resolution,  we  are 
using  the  leverage  we  have  to  encour- 
age President  Gorbachev  to  stay  with 
the  path  of  reform,  we  are  sending  a 
warning  to  him  there  will  be  no  more 
credits  extended  if  he  moves  away  from 
the  path  of  reform  and  moves  toward 
the  path  of  repression. 

It  is  not  only  a  benefit  to  the  Soviet 
people,  Mr.  President,  it  is  also  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  our  farmers,  who  right  now  are  in 


desperate  need  of  markets  for  their 
products.  Wheat  prices,  for  example, 
are  at  an  all-time  low.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  get  food  from  us,  they 
will  get  it  from  some  of  our  competi- 
tors. Let  us  do  something  to  help  our 
own  farmers  for  a  change  while  we  help 
the  Soviet  people  at  the  same  time. 

Nor  is  this  a  giveaway,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  provide  strong  terms  in  the 
sense-of-the^Senate  resolution  encour- 
aging the  use  of  barter  as  a  form  of  re- 
payment. While  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  short  on  currency,  they  have  prod- 
ucts and  goods  which  they  produce 
which  we  can  use:  oil,  for  example. 
That  could  be  traded  with  us  in  a  bar- 
ter arrangement  to  make  the  payment. 
The  Government  must  still  assure  the 
American  taxpayer  gets  payment  back, 
either  in  the  form  of  currency  or  in  the 
form  of  barter. 

We  brought  the  Republics  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Republics  into  this  par- 
ticular arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  So  this  is 
a  win-win  situation,  Mr.  President.  The 
American  farmer  will  win  with  better 
prices,  with  a  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts, with  the  extension  of  these  credit 
guarantees.  The  cause  of  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  win  because  we  en- 
courage the  Government  to  stick  to 
the  path  of  reform  and  we  send  them  a 
message  that  the  credits  will  stop  it 
they  stray  away  from  the  path  of  re- 
form. The  American  taxpayers  are  pro- 
tected because  these  payments  are 
made  in  three  installments,  and  the 
second  and  third  installment  will  not 
take  place  if  payment  is  not  made.  And 
we  provide  that  payment  can  be  made 
through  the  form  of  barter  as  well  as 
the  form  of  currency.  It  makes  sense, 
Mr.  President.  Let  us  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  let  us  agree  to  it  with  a  large 
majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  6  min- 
utes on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  last  week,  I  favor 
extending  export  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union  so  that  they  can  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  from 
the  United  States.  When  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  this  issue  last  Tuesday, 
I  focused  on  how  extending  these  cred- 
its would  benefit  the  Soviet  people  and 
how  they  might  affect  efforts  for  real 
democratic  and  economic  reforms. 
Today,  I  want  to  touch  on  how  impor- 
tant exports  are  to  America's  farmers. 

I  just  received  a  report  from  USDA'S 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which 
presents  a  graphic  and  sobering  view  of 
the  status  of  our  agricultural  trade.  In 
short,  our  agricultral  export  picture  is 
not  promising.  In  particular  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  bought  61  percent  less  this 
year  when  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year.  In  dollar  terms,  through  the 
first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  So- 
viets have  reduced  their  purchases 
from  $1.5  billion  in  1990  down  to  just 
under  $600  million  worth  of  agrricul- 
tural  goods  this  year. 

Now  you  all  probably  remember  that 
about  a  year  ago  we  were  preparing  to 
debate  the  Senate's  version  of  the  1990 
farm  bill.  At  that  time,  a  lot  of  things 
were  looking  pretty  good  to  our  farm- 
ers. Prices  were  relatively  high  and 
stable  for  most  crops  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Since  then,  the  world  situation 
has  changed  drastically:  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait,  oil  prices  rose,  the  United 
States  and  many  other  countries 
slipped  into  recessions,  and  budgetary 
forces  compelled  us  to  make  drastic 
cuts  in  the  farm  program  safety  net 
even  as  our  farmers'  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness increased. 

As  a  consequence  of  huge  harvests  all 
over  the  world  and  a  drop  in  demand  by 
consumers  due  to  recessionary  pres- 
sures, prices  for  corn,  wheat,  soybeans 
and  milk,  just  to  name  a  few  of  the 
hardest  hit,  have  dropped  dramatically. 
Milk  prices  have  dropped  by  25  to  40 
percent  by  some  estimates.  Wheat  and 
corn  have  seen  drastic  price  dropoffs.  I 
must  point  out  to  my  colleagues  this 
one  bit  of  agricultural  economics:  The 
domestic  market  for  corn,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  milk  products  is  fairly  sta- 
ble from  year  to  year,  although  it 
grows  slightly  in  response  to  increases 
in  our  population.  It  is  largely  through 
our  export  markets  that  the  prices  for 
the  farmer  is  determined.  Therefore, 
when  the  United  States  exports  a  lot  of 
agricultural  commodities,  our  farmers 
have  a  good  year.  When  we  do  not, 
farmers,  who  operate  with  little  finan- 
cial cushion,  have  a  bad  year.  1990  was 
a  good  export  year,  1991  has  so  far  been 
a  dismal  year  for  ag  exports. 

Certainly,  there  are  parts  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  which  are  doing  well 
now.  I  do  want  to  just  point  out  how 
macro-economic  forces — in  fact  world- 
wide events — shape  the  well-being  of 
our  farmers.  This  is  important  to  dis- 
cuss because  the  Soviets  are  one  of  our 
top  markets  for  feed  grains  such  £is 
corn  and  sorghum,  for  wheat,  and  for 
soybeans  and  its  many  byproducts. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
help  our  farmers.  We  can  do  this  by 
passing  this  resolution  which  will  force 
the  Soviets  to  detail  a  number  of 
things  never  before  required  of  any  re- 
cipient of  these  credits.  Approval  of 
this  resolution  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  we  expect  the 
Soviets  to  begin  good-faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  Baltic  States,  that  we 
expect  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
commodities  that  the  Soviets  buy,  and 
that  the  Soviets  will  take  steps  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
free  markets,  including  foreign  invest- 
ment. 


This  resolution  explicitly  states  that 
the  Soviet  Union  shall  make  clear  and 
binding  assurances  that  they  will  not 
use  the  credits  to  pressure  the  Baltic 
States  or  to  prop  up  their  faltering 
military  and  Communist  apparatus.  I 
point  this  out  because  some  people 
keep  raising  the  issue  that  anything  we 
do  in  the  way  of  expediting  exports  to 
the  Soviets  ultimately  benefits  the  rul- 
ing Communists  and  the  Red  army. 

This  resolution  is  a  good  faith  effort 
to  move  grain  and  feed  people.  Presi- 
dent Bush  wants  to  do  this.  On  several 
occasions  over  the  last  several  weeks 
he  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  show 
his  willingness  to  sell  the  Soviets  grain 
and  to  help  our  farmers. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  we  are 
now  losing  markets  to  the  Europeans. 
The  European  Community  has  begun 
granting  hundreds  of  millions  in  cred- 
its to  the  Soviets,  and  individual  coun- 
tries such  as  France  and  Germany  have 
provided  additional  aid.  Italy  recently 
announced  that  it  had  sold  100,000  tons 
of  soybean  oil  to  the  Soviets.  This  was 
possible  due  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment's granting  export  credits  to  the 
Soviets.  What  is  remarkable  about  this 
sale  is  that  the  Italians  are  not  large 
or  even  a  traditional  supplier  of  soyoil 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  this  one 
sale  of  soyoil  is  more  than  Italy  has 
ever  exported  in  1  year  to  all  countries 
combined. 

Let  me  make  it  clear:  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  school  of  thought  that  if 
everyone  is  doing  it,  it  must  be  OK. 
But  the  actions  by  our  competitors  do 
bear  upon  the  overall  question  of 
whether  the  Soviets  are  a  worthy  cred- 
it risk. 

This  resolution  makes  it  clear  that 
many  factors  and  methods  of  repay- 
ment must  be  well-understood  before 
we  agree  to  extend  any  further  credits. 
Commodities  purchased  must  help  peo- 
ple, not  the  Government.  The  Soviets 
are  proud  of  their  historical  reputation 
as  reliable  customers  and  are  not  like- 
ly if  humanly  possible  to  jeopardize 
that  reputation  by  failing  to  make 
their  payments  on  time,  as  expected.  If 
credits  are  to  be  extended,  we  should 
move  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
cause feed  shortages  have  forced  the 
Soviets  to  cull  cattle,  hog  and  chicken 
breeding  stock.  Such  culling  hurts 
their  people,  and  it  hurts  our  future  ex- 
port picture. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  this  resolution,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  6  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  California 
has  the  floor  for  up  to  6  minutes. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  effort  to  provide  $1.5 
billion  in  emergency  food  credits  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  whose  reform 
credentials  are  beyond  doubt,  believes 
that  the  vote  on  the  issue  might  very 
well  "determine  the  fate  of  reform  and 
democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union"  for 
years  to  come. 

Shevardnadze  told  those  of  us  who 
met  with  him  that  the  credit  gruaran- 
tees  are  very  important  psycho- 
logically and  politically,  as  well  as 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Gorbachev's  reform  poli- 
cies appear  to  have  gotten  a  second 
wind  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we 
must  encourage  this  trend. 

Last  week,  in  a  move  that  likely  her- 
alds greater  economic  decentralization, 
the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  sign 
over  control  of  Siberia's  coal  fields  to 
the  Russian  Republic. 

The  pact  comes  just  2  weeks  after 
Gorbachev  and  the  rebellious  Soviet  re- 
publics signed  a  joint  declaration  of 
momentous  import.  In  it,  the  central 
government  promised  that  the  Repub- 
lics would  become  sovereign  states,  and 
that  the  Baltics  and  the  Republics  of 
Georgia,  Moldavia,  and  Armenia  could 
seek  independence  if  they  wished. 

Earlier  this  week.  Jeffrey  Sachs,  the 
young  Harvard  professor  who  is  one  of 
the  architects  of  Poland's  economic  re- 
form program,  wrote  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Policymakers  In  the  West  are  not  sure 
whether  the  forces  unleased  by  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  will  lead  ultimately 
to  democratic  reform,  repression,  or  chaos, 
but  almost  all  are  convinced  that  the  West 
can  do  little  to  affect  the  outcome.  This  pas- 
sivity is  wrong^headed  and  could  result  in  one 
of  the  greatest  foreign  policy  blunders  of 
modern  times. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  West  can  play  a  deci- 
sive role  in  pushing  the  outcome  towards 
peaceful,  democratic,  and  market-oriented 
reform  through  a  policy  of  conditional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  firmly 
based  on  our  democratic  principles. 

I  met  with  Jeffrey  Sachs  a  few  days 
ago  and  actually  he  believes  that  we 
must  do  much  more  than  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  all  of  course  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  other  nations  and 
from  international  organizations  like 
the  World  Bank. 

There  are  few  foreign  policy  issues,  if 
any,  we  will  face  that  are  more  impor- 
tant than  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

We  need  a  stable  Soviet  Union  if  we 
are  to  assure  the  final  removal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  We  need  their  cooperation  in 
order  to  build  a  viable  post-Cold  War 
European  security  system. 

A  Soviet  Union,  in  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic meltdown  and  wracked  by  cen- 
trifugal ethnic  and  nationalist  forces, 
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national neighbor. 

While  hardline  cold  warriors  may 
hope  that  troubles  in  the  Soviet  Union 
provide  a  historic  opportunity  for  its 
dismantling,  the  risks  of 

confrontational  politics  far  outweigh 
its  benefits — especially  since  those  who 
would  take  such  a  course  cannot  assure 
its  outcome. 

Eduard  Shevardnadze  was  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  better  Soviet- 
American  relations.  A  wise  and  pru- 
dent man,  he  resigned  his  high  office 
when  he  feared  movement  toward 
greater  freedom  and  economic  liberty 
was  endangered. 

Today,  Shevardnadze  tells  us  that 
the  fate  of  reform  and  democracy  in  his 
country  can  be  positively  influenced  by 
the  actions  we  take  in  this  Chamber. 

His  words  may  not  be  the  final  ones 
on  the  subject,  but  for  now  they  may 
very  well  be  the  best  possible  available. 
The  coincidence  of  interests  between 
President  Gorbachev  and  his  reforming 
critics  such  as  Boris  Yeltsin  need  to  be 
nurtured  back  into  an  effective  coali- 
tion for  change. 

U.S.  policy  can  and  should  make  a 
difference. 

And  for  that  reason,  a  calculation 
that  is  both  morally  right  and  politi- 
cally wise,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort  to  bring  food  to  those 
who  do  not  have  it  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  from  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECONcmi]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  assertions  made 
in  the  debate,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  be  challenged  before  the 
debate  proceeds  further.  An  authority 
often  cited  on  the  value  of  providing 
the  assistance — the  argument  for  pro- 
viding this  assistance  being  we  will  be 
able  to  help  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  we  will 
be  able  to  make  a  difference  in  the  So- 
viet economy— is  the  distinguished 
economist  Jeffrey  Sachs  of  Harvard. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  argues  that  the  provision  of 
assistance  is  essential  to  Soviet 
progress  in  economic  reform.  That  is 
true,  and  Professor  Sachs  does  make 
that  assertion.  But  he  says  that  what 
we  should  provide  the  Soviet  Union  is 
$30  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does  not 
provide  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5 
years.  It  provides  $1.5  billion  in  credit 
guarantees  for  the  purchase  of  agri- 
culture goods. 

How  much  in  agricultural  goods  will 
that  purchase?  With  the  commitments 
made  in  the  long-term  grain  agree- 
ment, it  will  purchase  about  4.2  million 


metric  tons  of  grain,  4.2  million  tons. 
What  did  the  Soviet  Union  produce  last 
year?  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lion metric  tons — 235  million  metric 
tons.  This  would  purchase  4.2.  How 
much  of  the  235  million  metric  tons 
that  the  Soviets  produced  last  year  ac- 
tually got  into  the  distribution  and 
procurement  system?  Under  100  million 
metric  tons.  In  other  words,  135  million 
metric  tons  were  lost.  And  of  the  100 
million  that  made  it  into  the  procure- 
ment and  distribution  system,  not  that 
much  even  made  it  to  the  consumer,  to 
the  shop  shelves.  So  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  that  this  will  make  a  big  dif- 
ference and  cite  a  leading  economist 
who,  indeed,  says  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference, but  it  will  cost  us  $30  billion 
for  the  next  5  years  to  make  that  dif- 
ference. It  is  very  important  we  keep 
that  point  in  perspective. 

In  addition,  I  believe  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  kind  of  credit  guaran- 
tee to  a  country,  whose  creditworthi- 
ness is  dropping  like  a  rock  essentially 
amounts  to  taxpayer  subsidies  for  con- 
tinued waste,  inefficiency,  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  Soviet  system.  What  do  you 
think  happened  to  that  135  million 
metric  tons  that  was  lost  in  the  Soviet 
system?  Wasted,  shifted  into  the  black 
market,  a  variety  of  things. 

It  is  an  act  of  self-delusion  for  us  to 
believe  that  4.2  million  metric  tons  in 
an  economy  that  produces  235  million 
metric  tons  is  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. I  think,  frankly,  it  simply  al- 
lows the  Soviets  to  put  off  the  day 
when  they  realize  that  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  should  be  what  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  for  those  ag- 
riculture products.  It  is  putting  off  the 
day  when  Soviet  leaders  recognize  that 
the  only  way  they  are  going  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  people  is 
by  moving  to  a  more  market-oriented 
system,  which  they  have  consistently 
refused  to  do.  time  and  time  again,  and 
by  a  move  to  more  democratically 
based  reforms. 

The  analogy  was  made  earlier  by  one 
of  the  speakers  to  Poland.  Well,  Poland 
is  an  interesting  example,  except  there 
is  one  striking  difference.  The  eco- 
nomic reforms  taken  in  Poland  were 
after  an  election,  a  popular  election 
where  one  party  clearly  said  we  are 
going  into  tough  times,  we  are  going 
into  the  market,  and  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  sacrifice.  People  voted  for  that.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  virtually  is  no 
democratic  basis  for  what  is  taking 
place. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  citing  our  favorite  Soviet,  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  or  our  favorite  Presi- 
dent of  a  republic.  President  Lands- 
bergis.  or  any  of  the  other  Baltic  Re- 
publics. The  fact  is,  not  even  quoting 
what  the  Baltic  leaders  have  said, 
which  is  do  not  do  this,  not  even 
quoting  what  the  Armenians  have  said, 
but  quoting  Mr.  Shevardnadze  himself, 
he  said  when  he  resigned  that  dictator- 
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ship  was  gaining  ground  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  simply  pushes  into  the  fu- 
ture the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  Soviet 
leadership  that  continues  to  engage  in 
political  repression  even  as  we  speak. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  a  letter  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Record  which  I  sent  to  the 
President  today  in  hopes  that  the  agri- 
cultural advisory  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  ask  a  few  questions  and 
we  would  get  a  few  answers  before  we 
did  this,  I  asked:  Are  there  differences 
in  agriculture  policies  among  the  re- 
publics? For  example,  the  Armenian 
President,  Levon  Ter-Petrossian,  has 
said  that  while  food  prices  are  rising  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  privatization  of  agri- 
culture has  kept  prices  stable  in  Arme- 
nia. 

Have  the  economic  policy  changes 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  Bal- 
tics had  any  impact  on  agriculture  pro- 
ductivity? I  would  like  to  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  before  we  approve  another 
J1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  in  December  we  approved  $1  bil- 
lion in  agricultural  credit  guarantees. 
They  are  mostly  all  gone.  Since  we  did 
that,  the  Soviets  have  moved  into  the 
Baltics,  dozens  have  been  killed,  36 
have  been  killed  in  Armeni.-s,,  hundreds 
have  been  injured. 

Sooner  or  later  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
say,  for  example,  in  the  Baltics  that  no 
more  taxpayer  dollars  are  going  to  sub- 
sidize a  system  which  after  receiving  $1 
billion  in  credit  gruarantees  proceeded 
to  kill  people  in  the  Baltics,  and  Arme- 
nia— and  occupy  buildings  like  the 
radio  and  television  towers,  police  sta- 
tions, interior.  At  a  minimum,  no  cred- 
its until  the  Soviet  Government  with- 
draws, evacuates,  and  returns  those 
buildings  to  the  democratically  elected 
governments  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  trivial 
issue.  This  is  not  some  little  aid  for  a 
group  in  this  country.  This  happens  to 
be,  I  believe,  a  tremendously  important 
issue  related  to  really  what  we  stand 
for. 

One  last  point:  In  the  Farm  Act  of 
1990,  section  202(e)  says,  "Credit  guar- 
antees authorized  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  for  foreigrn  aid,  foreign  pol- 
icy, or  debt  rescheduling  programs."  I 
do  not  know  what  this  is  if  it  is  not  for- 
eign policy  or  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide additional  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
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purchasing  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issue  before  us 
is  simple.  The  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  hungry.  We  have  food  and  we 
can  allow  them  to  buy  it  from  us.  That 
is  what  we  must  do.  It  is  good  for  the 
American  farmer,  it  is  good  for  the 
American  economy,  it  is  good  for 
American  competitiveness,  it  is  good 
for  the  political  stability  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  good  for  the  people  of  a  hun- 
gry nation. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  evi- 
dence that  food  must  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon.  The  dismal  failure  of  the  1980 
grain  embargo  gave  us  ample  proof. 
And  in  today's  world,  withholding  food 
will  not  work  as  an  effective  foreign 
policy  tool. 

None  of  our  foreign  policy  goals  can 
be  served  by  denying  needed  food  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  when  fragile 
reforms  are  just  beginning,  we  should 
be  doing  all  we  can  to  encourage  real 
reforms.  The  Soviet  Union  is  still  re- 
pressive. We  may  not  agree  with  the 
course  of  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  we  have  other  tools  at  hand  to  ex- 
press our  disappointment. 

Withholding  food  does  not  punish  the 
Soviet  leadership.  It  punishes  the  So- 
viet people  and  can  only  add  to  politi- 
cal unrest,  instability,  and  chaos — con- 
ditions which  will  slow  reform  and  add 
to  the  potential  for  further  repression. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  heard  it 
stated  that  somehow  human  rights  is 
served  by  the  denial  of  food  to  people 
who  are  hungry. 

We  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Soviets  are  not  credit- 
worthy. Their  record  as  one  of  the  larg- 
est grain  customers  of  the  United 
States  argrues  otherwise.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  an  excellent  customer 
of  the  United  States  farm  commod- 
ities. And  they  enjoy  an  excellent 
record  of  repayment. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  own  self-inter- 
est in  this  matter.  If  we  do  not  help  the 
Soviets  with  credit  guarantees,  we  will 
lose  that  market  to  other  countries — 
Canada,  the  European  Community,  and 
Australia.  Our  global  competitiveness 
will  suffer  a  serious  blow.  Our  competi- 
tors apparently  recognize  better  than 
we  that  food  is  no  weapon,  no  policy 
tool. 

What  about  American  farmers?  The 
farmers  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
are  facing  the  lowest  wheat  prices  in  40 
years.  The  export  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union  could  mean  as  much 
as  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  That  means 
the  difference  between  survival  and 
failure  for  thousands  of  farmers  nation- 
wide. And  at  the  same  time  the  credit 
guarantees  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  farm  programs — an  attractive 
sidelight. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  going  through  a 
second  revolution,  a  democratic  revo- 


lution which  could  change  the  world. 
We  can  help  in  this  historic  transition 
of  our  former  cold  war  enemy  by  pro- 
viding the  food  that  the  country  needs 
at  a  crucial  time. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  play  a 
role  in  pushing  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward democratic  reforms  by  helping 
the  Soviet  people  as  they  make  the 
transition  to  a  more  open  market  ori- 
ented system.  It  seems  a  small  step  to 
take  to  make  certain  that  the  food 
shortages  do  not  lead  to  further  repres- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union  and.  indeed, 
encourage  reform. 

This  resolution  makes  clear  that  if  a 
credit  review  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
positive,  our  Government  would  not  ex- 
tend the  credit  guarantees  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  One  of 
those  circumstances  involves  barter. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  many  resources 
that  this  country  needs,  from  oil  to 
platinum.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  use 
this  resource  wealth  as  collateral  to 
back  these  credit  guarantees.  The 
USDA  currently  has  authority  to  en- 
gage in  barter  transactions  to  export 
agricultural  commodities.  I  urge  USDA 
and  the  administration  to  review  those 
options  should  they  receive  a  negative 
credit  review. 

Finally,  let  me  quote  the  former  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister,  Eduard  Shevard- 
nadze, who  is  a  key  player  in  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  Eastern  Europe. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  asked  that  the  United  States 
provide  food  assistance  and  stated  that 
the  emergency  food  credits  could  "de- 
termine the  fate  of  reform  and  democ- 
racy in  the  Soviet  Union"  for  years  to 
come. 

That  is  not  the  statement  of  some 
agricultural  interest  in  this  country. 
That  is  not  the  statement  of  some 
rightwing  operative  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  not  the  statement  of 
some  hidebound  Communist  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  statement  of 
someone  who  resigned  his  position  to 
protest  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Eduard  Shevardnadze  advises  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  these  credits. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  who 
could  have  believed  the  Warsaw  Pact 
would  soon  collapse?  Who  would  have 
believed  that  Elast  and  West  Germany 
would  be  reunited  and  that  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  would  be- 
come independent,  democratic  nations? 

All  of  that  has  happened.  Much  of  it 
has  happened  because  of  policy  from 
this  country  that  encouraged  those  na- 
tions to  move  in  a  new  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  extend  the  helping 
hand  to  the  Soviet  people.  That  is  a 
course  of  wisdom,  a  course  of  strength, 
and  a  course  that  will  encourage  fur- 
ther democratic  reform. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  support  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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ests. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  With  that,  I  yield  the 
floor  and  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  117.  By  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  Senate  will 
send  a  message  to  Moscow  that  we  are 
prepared  to  bail  out  their  failing  cen- 
tralized economy.  In  my  view,  this  is 
the  wrong  message. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  prop  up  the 
Communist  central  banking  system  by 
extending  $1.5  billion  in  credits  to  the 
Soviets,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  modern- 
ize its  strategic  forces,  continuing  its 
crackdown  in  the  Baltics,  and  continu- 
ing its  massive  military  aid  programs. 
How  can  we  justify  extension  of  these 
credits?  Think  of  all  the  food  their  an- 
nual $15  billion  in  military  aid  could 
buy. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  some 
degree  of  humanitarian  assistance 
going  directly  to  those  who  truly  need 
It,  like  the  people  in  those  long  food 
lines  in  the  Russian  Republic.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  help  the  American  farm- 
ers to  find  markets  for  their  products. 

Obviously,  these  are  tough  times.  We 
are  in  a  recession  here  at  home,  and  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  difficulty  facing 
our  farmers.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.  I  un- 
derstand the  problems  farmers  face. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the 
American  farmers  want  to  bail  out  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  want  a  fair  price 
for  their  good  product. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be,  the 
United  States  must  put  its  priorities 
and  its  principles  in  order,  above  all 
else,  when  looking  at  the  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  centralized  Communist  govern- 
ment that  is  failing  its  own  people.  We 
always  knew  that  system  would  even- 
tually collapse,  and  now  that  it  has,  we 
should  not  prop  it  up  just  because  the 
Soviets  are  asking  for  our  help. 

Indeed,  if  they  want  our  help,  let 
them  first  get  cracking  on  some  real 
substantive  dramatic  reforms,  starting 
with  their  military  spending. 

Additionally,  if  they  want  help  from 
the  world's  greatest  democracy,  let 
them  first  show  us  some  results,  not 


just  vague  commitments  concerning 
the  legitimate  democratic  rights  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  President  Gorbachev 
should  immediately  renounce  the  1939 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  and  withdraw  his 
forces  from  the  Baltic  nations.  This 
would  be  a  dramatic  step  that  would 
immediately  create  a  more  positive  en- 
vironment for  the  consideration  of  aid 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  not  do 
it  before. 

Last  week.  President  Landsbergis  of 
Lithuania  met  with  President  Bush  to 
discuss  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
nations  we  have  never  recognized  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  see 
how,  in  good  conscience,  we  can  tell 
President  Landsbergis  that  we  are 
going  to  extend  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation  occupying 
his  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  principle 
first,  turn  down  this  request,  vote  no 
on  the  resolution,  and  send  the  right 
message  to  Moscow:  no  credits,  no  aid, 
until  we  see  some  real  reforms  in  both 
military  spending  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  efforts  to  address  the  Baltic  situa- 
tion. 

Our  farmers  here  at  home  may  lose 
some  opportunities  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  they  will  gain  immensely  in 
the  long-term  future,  if  the  United 
States  uses  its  leverage  to  bring  real 
reform  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parlimentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  there  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  allows  time  for 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  14  minutes,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Chair 
will  also  advise  that  under  the  previous 
order  the  Senate  will  go  into  recess  at 
12:30. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  by  unani- 
mous consent — and  I  do  not  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request — if  nec- 
essary, for  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
others  to  have  their  time,  that  12:30 
time  could  be  extended.  I  do  not  make 
that  request,  but  it  could  be;  is  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  uncom- 
fortable opposition  to  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
This   resolution   sets   no   legal   prece- 
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dents.  But  I  am  concerned  that  it  sets 
a  dangerous  political  precedent.  We  are 
heading  down  a  slippery  slope  where 
foreign  policy  will  dominate  our  agri- 
cultural trade  relations  and  our  com- 
mercial export  programs  will  become 
nothing  more  than  foreign  aid. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  Senator's  resolu- 
tion, both  in  content  and  in  timing. 

The  resolution  serves  two  totally 
contradictory  objectives — on  the  one 
hand  it  seems  to  urge  the  President  to 
extend  credit  guarantees  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  makes 
that  extension  more  difficult  than 
under  current  law.  I  have  problems 
with  each  of  these  antithetic  positions. 

By  urging  the  extension  of  credit 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out more  evidence — and  today  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  enough  evidence — I 
do  not  believe  we  can  justify  writing 
what  in  all  likelihood  will  be  a  bad 
check  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

By  forcing  the  administration  to  in- 
clude a  panolpy  of  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations under  this  agricultural  ex- 
port program,  we  may  be  setting  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  will  hamper 
these  programs  for  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  question  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  critical  market  for  our  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  status  of  our  re- 
lationship with  it,  are  both  critical 
components  of  a  peaceful  world  and  a 
progressive  world  order. 

The  law  authorizing  the  export  credit 
gusurantee  program  is  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  export 
credit  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  country,  if  it  would  in- 
crease United  States  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  However,  that  law 
provides  that  the  credit  guarantees — 

Shall  not  be  used  for  foreign  aid,  for- 
eign policy,  or  debt  scheduling  pur- 
poses; and 

Shall  not  be  made  available  to  any 
coimtry  that  the  Secretary  determines 
cannot  adequately  service  the  debt  as- 
sociated with  the  guarantee. 

This  resolution  before  the  Senate  to- 
tally Ignores  that  law. 

This  resolution  makes  every  foreign 
policy  problem  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  matter  for  consideration  under 
this  agricultural  export  program.  Why 
stop  there? 

There  are  other  countries  that  par- 
ticipate in  our  agricultural  programs. 
Let  us  bring  out  all  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy concerns  and  precondition  the  par- 
ticipation of  those  countries  under 
those  programs  on  the  solution  to  all 
of  our  foreign  policy  goals  and  wrap  it 
up  in  an  agricultural  policy. 

Ever  since  the  1980  embargo,  U.S.  ag- 
riculture has  been  uniformly  opposed 
to  having  foreign  policy  considerations 
enter  into  the  debate  on  who  they 
could  or  could  not  trade  with.  This 
concern  is  reflected  in  the  1990  farm 
bill    where   we    clarified   that   export 


credit  guarantees  could  not  be  issued 
for  foreign  policy  reasons. 

But  we  have  found  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  our  trade  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  without  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  becoming  involved. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  explore 
the  other  facets  of  this  issue.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  are  asking 
the  U.S.  Government  to  provide  a  total 
of  S2.5  billion  in  credit  guarantees  to  a 
country  that  is  a  very  questionable 
credit  risk.  That  is  over  $1  billion  more 
in  credit  guarantees  than  we  have  ever 
provided  any  country  in  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union  pay  off  this 
debt? 

I  guess  on  the  one  hand  that  any 
country  that  can  build  armaments  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  can,  should  be 
creditworthy.  But  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  aware  that  New  Zealand  is  cur- 
rently experiencing  severe  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  for 
certain  dairy  purchases.  It  certainly  is 
not  in  the  amount  as  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  just  foreign  aid 
on  a  credit  card? 

The  huge  budget  deficits  of  the 
Reagan  years  prevent  the  United 
States  from  diving  headlong  into  one 
foreigrn  assistance  bailout  after  an- 
other. Domestically,  we  cannot  afford 
to  help  our  own  dairy  farmers  or  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits  to  our 
workers  in  need. 

Yet  this  resolution  would  put  the 
Senate  on  record  supporting  what 
amounts  to  foreign  aid  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Retigan  budget  legacy  ham- 
strings our  ability  to  respond  to  our 
pressing  needs  at  home  much  less  meet 
every  demand  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  law, 
not  pass  a  resolution  that  ignores  the 
law,  but  let  us  follow  it.  I  support  ef- 
forts to  export  to  the  Soviet  market,  I 
truly  do,  but  within  the  law.  I  think  we 
ought  to  follow  that.  Let  the  President 
decide  whether  the  export  credit  guar- 
antee programs  is  the  right  program  to 
use. 

The  Secretary  is  given  responsibility 
in  the  farm  bill  to  determine  whether  a 
given  export  loan  will  be  repaid.  Let 
the  Secretary  make  that  decision. 

The  Secretary  and  the  President  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  farm  bill  excluding  foreign 
policy  considerations  from  this  deci- 
sion are  complied  with. 

Let  them  execute  the  law  as  passed. 

I  must  note,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed  not  credit- 
worthy and  is,  indeed,  in  dire  need  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  United  States,  we 
have  other  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  can  implement 
and  other  authorities  they  can  call 
upon. 

There  are  other  credit  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  that  may  be  provided  to  the  Soviet 


Union.  Under  Public  Law  480,  the  Sec- 
retary has  explicit  authority  to  ensure 
that  the  food  provided  gets  to  those 
that  need  it  and  is  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary use.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  broad  authority  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Charter  Act  to  carry  out 
export  programs. 

So  while  I  support  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port to  the  Soviet  market,  I  believe  the 
law  is  clear.  We  should  let  the  Presi- 
dent decide  whether  the  export  credit 
guarantee  program  is  the  right  pro- 
gram to  use  for  the  Soviet  Union  or 
whether  our  other  programs  are  more 
appropriate. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
this  resolution  should  not  be  used  to 
interpret  what  we  passed  in  the  1990 
farm  bill.  In  my  view,  the  discussion  of 
credit  worthiness  contained  in  the  res- 
olution is  inconsistent  with  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  retain  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recess 
time  of  12:30  be  extended  an  additional 
10  minutes,  and  that  I  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise my  time  allotment.  I  believe  I 
have  used  14  minutes  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  granting 
credit  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
purchase  $1.5  billion  in  United  States 
agricultural  commodities.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  117,  submitted  by  Senator 
Dole,  urging  the  administration  to 
complete  its  review  of  the  Soviet  re- 
quest for  credit  and  to  grant  such  cred- 
it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  people  face 
a  very  serious  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  by  nature  and 
through  tradition  a  generous  people.  It 
would  be  an  embarrassment  to  our 
country  to  stand  by,  holding  our  food 
surpluses,  while  the  Soviet  people  go 
without. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  we  are 
not  talking  about  giving  these  com- 
modities away.  We  are  talking  about 
extending  credit,  which  must  be  repaid, 
so  that  the  Soviets  can  purchase  food. 

Again,  this  is  not  a  giveaway  to  the 
Soviets.  This  resolution  clearly  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  ensure  that  the  So- 
viets live  up  to  their  commitment  to 
repay  the  loans. 

Without  credit  the  Soviets  are  essen- 
tially locked  out  of  the  United  States 
market. 

Apart  from  humanitarian  reasons, 
experience  has  shown  that  helping  peo- 
ple in  other  lands  obtain  sufficient  food 
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ets  adhere    to   a   path    of   reform   on 
human,  political,  and  economic  rights. 

The  President  has  mentioned  his  con- 
cern that  the  Soviets  do  not  meet 
standards  of  creditworthiness  required 
by  law.  But  I  believe  the  President  is 
getting  some  bad  advice.  The  adminis- 
tration is  reading  the  requirements  of 
law  far  too  strictly — and  inconsistently 
with  the  requirements  applied  to  other 
countries. 

How  can  we  say  that  the  Soviets  are 
worse  credit  risks  than  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Pakistan, 
Mexico,  Turkey,  Panama,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago  to  cite  a  few  examples? 

I  fear  that  the  President  is  listening 
to  those  in  his  administration  who, 
perhaps  for  ideological  reasons,  do  not 
want  to  provide  credit  to  the  Soviets — 
who  perhaps  throw  up  this  question  of 
creditworthiness  as  a  pretext. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  law 
only  requires  that  countries  receiving 
credit  show  an  ability  to  service  debt 
and  that  USDA  avoid  undue  credit 
risk. 

Mr.  President,  the  credit  history  of 
the  Soviets  is  clear.  The  Soviet  All 
Union  Bank  has  never  defaulted  on  any 
principal  or  interest  payments. 

So  why  should  we  hold  the  Soviets  to 
a  higher  standard  than  we  apply  to 
other  countries?  Especially  when  we 
consider  the  benefits  of  selling  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Soviets. 

We  must  also  consider  the  resources 
the  Soviets  have  for  repaying  these 
loans.  They  have  $30  to  $50  billion  in 
gold;  vast  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves, 
diamonds,  and  other  minerals  for  ex- 
ample. So  they  have  a  basis  for  repay- 
ing these  loans. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  United  States 
does  not  grant  the  credit,  other  coun- 
tries will,  thus  helping  their  farmers 
while  ours  continue  to  suffer  from  de- 
pressed markets. 

France,  Canada,  Australia,  the  Euro- 
pean community,  Italy,  Argentina,  and 
Brau;il  have  all  found  the  Soviets  good 
enough  credit  risks  to  obtain  loans  to 
buy  their  agricultural  commodities. 

Why  should  we  cause  our  agricultural 
sector  and  our  United  States  economy 
to  suffer  by  holding  the  Soviets  to 
credit  standards  more  stringent  than 
other  countries  use? 

The  Soviets  are  only  asking  for  the 
same  credit  they  are  getting  from 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Canada,  France,  and 
other  countries.  That  is  all  they  are 
asking. 

While  the  Soviet  request  is  languish- 
ing with  the  administration,  I  fear  that 
the  opportunity  for  sales  to  the  Soviets 
is  slipping  away.  The  Soviets  wanted 
the  commodities  to  be  shipped  in  April 
and  May.  That  is  when  they  needed 
them.  We  cannot  meet  that  shipment 
schedule  now.  But  if  the  administra- 
tion moves  quickly  we  still  can  cap- 
italize on  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  act  decisively  and  promptly 


to  approve  the  Soviet  request  for  credit 
to  purchase  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Dole  and 
thank  him  for  his  hard  work  and  lead- 
ership on  this  Important  resolution. 
And  I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  re- 
ceive the  cooperation  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  5  minutes  that  I 
have  allotted  to  me.  I  cannot  be  here  at 
2:30  because  I  will  be  chairing  a 
prescheduled  meeting  at  that  time.  I 
would  like  to  ask  at  this  time  that  I  be 
allowed  to  continue  for  5  minutes  per 
the  schedule  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
listening  with  great  interest  to  the  de- 
bate that  has  unfolded  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  I  just  want  to  briefly  sum  up, 
if  I  can,  to  refute  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  I  think  have  been  totally 
off  the  point  with  regard  to  what  this 
resolution  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  have  heard  some  statements  made 
that  this  is  a  foolish  resolution.  Well, 
it  is  a  resolution  that  I  suspect  there 
are  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
not  a  foolish  resolution.  Anyone  who 
has  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
and  recognizes  the  serious  situation 
that  they  have  there  today  would  not 
be  quite  as  hasty,  I  suggest,  in  talking 
about  the  foolishness  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  point  should  be  made  once  again 
that,  although  the  subject  is  addressed 
In  this  resolution,  as  I  previously  said, 
I  think  the  formal  recognition  of  bar- 
ter is  probably  most  important,  not 
only  to  help  guarantee  repayments  in 
the  future,  but  to  help  make  up  for 
some  of  the  questionable  loans  that 
have  already  been  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  some  people  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  have  indicated  is  already  a 
loss. 

If  it  is  already  a  loss— and  I  suggest 
it  is  not  appropriate  to  so  designate  it 
at  this  time — then  those  people  who 
are  complaining  about  a  loss  should  be 
looking  to  the  viable  parts  of  the  sug- 
gestion embodied  in  this  resolution,  in 
that  if  we  can  go  to  barter  we  not  only 
can  have  a  better  assurance  of  repay- 
ments of  loans  that  we  have  already 
made,  but  also  increase  loans  in  the  ag- 
ricultural area  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  anyone  who  read  the  resolution,  it 
would  indicate  that  those  of  us  who 
initiated  this  process  recognized  very 
clearly  some  of  the  brutality  by  some 
people  and  some  entities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  However,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  we  are  not  taking  a  full  look  at 
what  a  critical  time  in  history  the  So- 
viet Union  is  going  through  right  now. 
That  does  not  justify  us  overlooking  or 
putting   aside    individual    rights,    and 
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some  aggressive  tactics  that  have  been 
taken  in  several  places  by  the  military 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  only  say  unless 
we  can  adopt  this  resolution  and  in 
some  fashion  work  out  the  $1.5  billion 
additional  credit,  I  think  we  are  all  but 
guaranteeing  a  very  likely  total  mili- 
tary control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  today  is  right 
at  a  critical  stage. 

It  is  shortsighted  indeed,  therefore, 
in  my  view,  to  oppose  this  resolution.  I 
am  from  an  agricultural  State,  as  is 
the  Presiding  Officer.  I  really  believe 
this  would  be  good  for  the  Nation  and 
good  for  agriculture.  More  important, 
though,  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  fac- 
ing a  revitalization,  if  you  will,  of  the 
cold  war,  which  is  going  to  cost  us  ad- 
ditional billions  of  doll|rs  in  necessary 
military  expenditure. 

My  final  point  is  this:  If  those  who 
oppose  this  resolution  would  have  gone 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  I  have,  within 
the  last  30  days;  if  they  would  have 
talked  to  Mr.  Shevardnadze,  one  of  the 
democratic  leaders  in  this  country;  if 
they  had  talked  to  the  mayor  of  Lenin- 
grad, who  is  one  of  the  democratic 
leaders;  if  they  had  discussed  this  prop- 
osition with  the  mayor  of  Moscow,  who 
is  one  of  the  democratic  reformers — all 
of  those  people  whom  we  are  support- 
ing are  saying  it  is  critically  important 
we  do  today  help  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Mr.  Gorbachev.  Be- 
cause without  Gorbachev  we  are  as- 
sured of  only  one  thing  and  that  is  a 
military  dictatorship  with  all  of  the 
shortcomings  and  threats  and  dangers 
that  would  come  about  as  a  result  of 
that,  which  would  tear  apart  the  frag- 
ile relationship  that  we  have  with  that 
country  now. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze  told  us  the  day  we 
were  in  Moscow,  the  day  of  the  dem- 
onstration against  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev — and  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  him— but  he  said  there  were 
more  troops  in  Moscow  that  day  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

It  is  a  critical  situation.  The  mili- 
tary might  take  over.  If  they  take  over 
then  there  is  going  to  be  a  dramatic 
setback  for  Mr.  Shevardnadze  and  all 
the  democratic  leadership  that  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  right  thing.  I  hope  we  can 
do  the  right  thing  by  passing  this  reso- 
lution, I  emphasize  once  again,  pri- 
marily because  it  recognizes  officially, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  to  barter  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  chance  of  getting  our  previous 
money  back  from  the  Soviet  Union,  let 
alone  continuing  hopefully  a  positive 
relationship  in  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Thereupon,  at  12:44  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Sanford). 


CREDIT 
SOVIET 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
GUARANTEES  TO  THE 
UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
under  an  agreement,  I  have  10  minutes. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lead- 
er is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  impor- 
tance of  including  dairy  products  and 
the  export  of  dairy  cattle  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Export  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram under  Senate  Resolution  117.  The 
U.S.  dairy  industry  is  currently  suffer- 
ing from  the  worst  drop  in  farm  milk 
prices  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
Congress.  Farm  milk  prices  have 
dropped  30  percent  in  the  past  few 
months  and  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  if  this  sit- 
uation continues. 

Although  the  export  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  cattle  have  not  been  a  major 
part  of  agricultural  exports  in  the  past, 
a  great  deal  of  potential  exists  to  in- 
crease and  expand  dairy  exports.  For 
example,  the  Holstein  Association,  the 
major  dairy  breed  association,  has 
noted  that  there  is  a  current  demand 
for  more  than  375,000  head  of  live  dairy 
internationally,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  hats 
more  than  140,000  metric  tons  of  milk 
powder  and  41,000  metric  tons  of  butter 
available  for  export  under  the  Dairy 
Export  Incentive  Program.  These  prod- 
ucts could  certainly  be  utilized  in  the 
Soviet  Union  given  the  present  short- 
age of  dairy  products  throughout  the 
country. 

A  member  of  my  staff  visited  Moscow 
this  January,  and  managed,  eventually 
to  locate  milk  in  one  of  the  local  state- 
run  stores.  When  she  asked  if  there  was 
any  chance  she  could  get  some  sour 
cream,  the  sales  clerk  looked  at  her  in 
disbelief.  "We  haven't  had  any  sour 
cream  in  more  than  a  year!"  was  the 
reply.  A  request  for  butter  met  the 
same  response.  And  41,000  metric  tons 
sit  in  Government  storage  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  travesty.  The 
Soviet  Union  needs  what  we  have.  It 
should  be  an  important  part  of  this 
program  to  deliver  to  the  Soviet  Union 
those  stores  that  are  available. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  very  interested 
in  the  American  dairy  industry.  I  met 
last  month  with  a  Moscow  businessman 


who  has  begun  an  exchange  program 
with  Vermont  Technical  College  to 
train  Soviet  farmers  in  Vermont  dairy 
techniques.  The  similar  climate,  land- 
scape and  emphasis  on  the  small  family 
farm  attracted  the  Soviets  to  my 
State.  They  realize  that  in  order  to  re- 
vitalize their  industry,  they  must 
study  our  methods,  but  they  are  also 
going  to  need  good  stock  and  we  have 
plenty  to  spare.  We  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  provide  a  badly  needed 
boost  to  the  industry  in  both  countries. 

Including  dairy  products  and  cattle 
under  the  export  guarantee  program 
would  substantially  help  the  dairy  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  it  is  under  seri- 
ous financial  stress.  This  program  rep- 
resents an  important  opportunity  to 
provide  food  for  those  in  need  and  to 
help  one  of  our  major  and  vitally  im- 
portant agricultural  industries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM]. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Dole's  reso- 
lution which  urges  the  President  to  ap- 
prove the  Soviet  Union's  request  for 
agricultural  credit  guarantees  under 
certain  binding  conditions. 

These  are  difficult  times  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  After  a  period  of  dramatic 
and  positive  changes  in  Soviet  policy, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  are 
watching  the  Soviet  Union  struggle  to 
set  its  future  direction.  Recently,  the 
entire  world  community  was  concerned 
that  perestroika  and  glasnost  had  come 
to  an  abrupt  end  after  the  use  of  force 
in  the  Baltic  Republics  in  January. 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze's  res- 
ignation and  President  Gorbachev's 
shifting  alliances  toward  the  army  and 
the  internal  security  forces  have  raised 
grave  concerns. 

But,  we  have  also  recently  seen 
President  Gorbachev  allying  himself 
with  his  arch  rival  on  the  left,  Boris 
Yeltsin,  as  well  as  with  other  Republic 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  formulate  a 
union  treaty.  We  have  seen  free  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic. And,  we  have  heard  directly  from 
Mr.  Shevardnadze  that  the  danger  of 
chaos,  as  a  direct  result  of  food  short- 
ages in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  very  real 
possibility. 

As  Mr.  Shevardnadze  clearly  and  pas- 
sionately stated,  the  next  several 
months  are  critical  to  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  this  time  of  unknowns  will 
be  a  very  challenging  and  difficult  time 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Dole  has  put  together  a 
thoughtful  and  prudent  approach  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  ap- 
prove agricultural  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Given  the  rapidly  changing  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  do  not  believe  a 
simple  yes  or  no  on  the  question  would 
adequately  meet  the  challenges  before 
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Senate  Resolution  117  by 

some  of  the  arguments 

the   resolution   by   the 

Senators  from  New  Jer- 


GAO  STUD'  •  ON  THE  GSM  PROGRAM 

Congressma)!  Schumer  states  that 
over  60  percei  t  of  outstanding  receiv- 
ables under  th  e  GSM  Program  will  re- 
sult in  progrsun  losses. 

AID  strongly  disagree, 
stating  that  tie  current  allowance  for 
doubtful  recei  rabies  is  36  percent  over- 
all, which  incudes  $1.9  billion  in  out- 
debt. 

Over  the  12-:  ''ear  history  of  the  GSM, 
$33  billion  in  credit  guarantees  have 
been  extended 

Of  that  $33  b  llion,  approximately  $5.3 
billion — just  1  !.5  percent  as  opposed  to 
the  misleadinj  60  percent  Schumer  fig- 
ure— has  not  b  ;en  repaid. 

Agricu  ture  Department  indi- 
cates that  thei  le  figures  are  only  slight- 
ly higher  thsn  private  sector  losses 
under  similar  ;redit  agreements. 

60  percent  Schumer  fig- 
ure is  highly  nisleading.  and  does  not 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
credit  for  reviewing  the  current  Soviet 
request  under  the  same  stringent  debt- 
servicing  guidelines  that  has  resulted 


in  only  12.5  percent  doubtful  accounts 
over  12  years. 

SENATOR  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT  THAT  0MB  EX- 
PECTS DEFAULTS  OF  26  PERCENT  IN  THE  GSM 
PROGRAMS 

The  Statement  is  based  on  antici- 
pated losses,  based  on  the  outstanding 
portfolio. 

That  is  skewed  due  to  outstanding 
Iraqi  debt,  which  has  not  been  formally 
defaulted. 

Not  counting  Iraq,  on  which  repay- 
ment is  yet  uncertain,  and  the  forgiven 
Poland  debt — two  very  unique  and  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
GSM  Program— the  historic  actual  loss 
rate  is  6  percent. 

OMB  would  likely  assume  that  the  6 
percent  rate  would  be  applicable,  not 
Bradley's  26  percent  which  is  mislead- 
ing and  irresponsible  to  assert. 

CREDITWORTHINESS 

I  would  note  that  the  criteria  in  ex- 
isting law  is  not  overall  creditworthi- 
ness but  whether  the  Soviets  can  ade- 
quately service  the  debt  associated 
with  such  sale.  It's  not  whether  the  So- 
viets have  the  overall  resources  to  pay 
all  their  creditors — but  whether  they 
will  pay  back  the  specific  loans  we 
guarantee.  As  badly  as  the  Soviets 
need  us  now — politically,  as  well  as 
economically— I  can't  believe  they 
won't  give  a  very  high  priority  to  re- 
paying us  before  almost  anyone  else. 
That  does  not  remove  all  the  risk — 
there  is  risk  in  any  credit  deal  with 
anyone — but  it  puts  the  question  in  the 
proper  perspective:  Not,  are  the  Soviets 
in  economic  trouble,  but,  will  they  pay 
back  these  specific  loans?  I  think  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will. 

TRANCHING 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
others  have  said  that  it  is  naive  to  ac- 
cept Soviet  assurances.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  just  accept  their  assurances 
either.  In  fact,  the  resolution  deals 
with  this  legitimate  concern.  We  have 
built-in  insurance  to  make  certain  the 
Soviets  live  up  to  their  assurances  and 
repay  on  schedule. 

Under  the  guidelines  we  propose,  the 
credit  guarantees  will  be  released  in  in- 
stallments. If  the  Soviets  do  not  pay  up 
on  time,  misuse  the  credits,  or  launch 
new  crackdowns  on  the  Baltics  or  the 
Republics,  we  can  turn  off  the  spigot. 
And,  under  those  circumstances,  no 
one  would  suggest  any  other  course. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDrF  GUARANTEES  AS 
FOREIGN  POLICY  TOOL 

I  would  make  two  points  on  this 
question,  raised  several  times  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

First,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  right  about  what  is  in  the  law.  The 
law  says  we  should  not  use  agricultural 
credit  guarantees  for  foreign  policy 
reasons.  I  wish  we  could  build  a  fence 
around  the  agricultural  credit  issue — 
but  we  cannot.  The  reality  is,  like  it  or 
not,  the  decision  on  this  issue  will  send 
a  political  message  to  Moscow  and  to 
the  Soviet  people,  and  will  impact  on 
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the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
can  not  legislate  away  that  reality. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
says  we  should  follow  the  law,  as  I  have 
just  described  it,  and  not  try  to  make 
foreign  policy  through  agricultural 
credit  guarantees — but  about  80  per- 
cent of  his  rationale  for  opposing  the 
resolution  is  foreign  policy:  Soviet  pol- 
icy in  the  Baltics  and  in  regard  to  the 
Republics.  He  readily  acknowledges 
that  he  is  making  up  his  mind  on  the 
resolution  on  the  basis  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  he  says  we  are  violating  the 
law  by  citing  foreign  policy  concerns  as 
one — and,  I  stress,  only  one — factor  in 
causing  us  to  support  the  resolution. 

Whatever  the  law  says,  he  cannot 
have  it  both  ways — declare  it  relevant 
for  opponents  of  the  resolution,  but  ir- 
relevant for  supporters. 

BOTTOM  LINE 

We  all  agree  on  goals  for  the  Baltics 
and  Republics.  The  question  is.  how  to 
advance  those  goals.  I  would  like  the 
opponents  of  Senate  Resolution  117  to 
tell  me  now  refusing  to  go  forward,  on 
a  conditioned  basis,  with  the  agricul- 
tural credit  guarantee  offer  will:  First, 
bring  freedom  to  the  Baltics;  or  second, 
self-determination  and  democracy  to 
the  Republics?  Why  would  our  turning 
Gorbachev  down  make  him  more  likely 
to  do  what  we  want? 

In  fact,  if  the  Soviets  cannot  get 
these  credits  somewhere,  there  may 
well  be  severe  food  shortages  and  re- 
sulting disorder.  And  the  net  result  of 
that  is  going  to  be  more  attacks  on  the 
Baltics,  not  less;  more  repression  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  not  less;  more 
backsliding  toward  the  bad  old  days, 
not  less. 

Offering  these  credits,  conditioned  in 
the  way  I  propose,  gives  us  the  best 
chance — to  use  the  best  leverage  we 
have — to  achieve  the  goals  we  all  share. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  think  care- 
fully about  our  debate,  will  read  care- 
fully the  text  of  the  resolution,  and 
will  conclude,  as  I  have,  that  this  is  the 
right  message,  at  the  right  time — to 
serve  all  of  America's  interests. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of 
creditworthiness  and  what  the  criteria 
in  the  law  is  or  is  not:  It  is  not  overall 
creditworthiness  but  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets can  adequately  service  the  debt  as- 
sociated with  such  sale.  That  is  the 
question  in  this  debate;  it  is  not  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  have  the  overall  re- 
sources to  pay  all  their  credits,  but 
they  will  pay  back  the  leans  we  guar- 
anteed. They  have  always  done  it  in 
the  past.  There  has  never  been  any  de- 
fault. As  badly  as  the  Soviets  need  us 
now  politically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally, I  cannot  believe  they  will  not 
give  a  high  priority  to  repaying  us  be- 
fore almost  anyone  else. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously and  for  all  the  assurances  we 
have  had  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  desire  expressed  from  other  rep- 
resentatives that  we  ought  to  go  for- 
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ward  with  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

I  will  add  that  President  Bush  met 
with  Republican  Senators  at  noon.  He 
indicated  his  support.  He  would  like  to 
find  some  way  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
and  I  believe  this  resolution  will  give 
the  President  some  flexibility.  This  is 
not  a  partisan  resolution.  There  are 
many  sponsors  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
whelmingly support  this  resolution. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  is  whether  we  shall 
urge,  in  the  form  of  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution,  $1.5  billion  in  additional 
guarantees  of  agricultural  credits  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  December,  we  authorized  $1  billion 
in  agricultural  credits.  Since  Decem- 
ber, the  Soviets  have  killed  dozens  of 
people  in  the  Baltics,  36  to  50  people  in 
Armenia,  and  injured  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. Mr.  President,  I  view  the  sending 
of  additional  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  an  accomplice  in  that 
repression.  It  is  important  for  us  to  be 
very  clear  and  very  strong;  and  at  the 
exact  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
repressing  the  peoples  of  the  Baltics 
and  other  Republics,  that  is  not  the 
time  for  us  to  give  them  additional 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  actually 
talking  about?  The  Soviet  Union  last 
year  produced  235  million  metric  tons 
of  grain.  They  only  got  90  million  into 
the  distribution  and  procurement  sys- 
tem. So  over  145  million  tons  was  lost 
because  of  inefficiency,  because  of  cor- 
ruption, diverting  it  into  the  black 
market,  because  of  waste.  If  we  are  se- 
rious about  giving  more  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  critical  time,  what 
we  should  be  advocating  instead  of  in- 
creasing credits  for  them  to  purchase 
United  States  grain  that  might  never 
be  repaid,  we  should  be  urging  them  to 
decriminalize  grain  trading  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  one  person  to  sell 
grain  to  another  person,  a  criminal  of- 
fense. We  should  be  urging  them  to  de- 
criminalize grain  trading.  By  continu- 
ing to  subsidize  a  system  that  is  colos- 
sally  corrupt  and  inefficient,  we  are 
simply  delaying  the  time  when  they 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  thing  that  will  give  their  people  a 
higher  standard  of  living  is  a  market- 
oriented  economy  and  a  democratically 
based  system. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  provide 
these  kinds  of  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  subsidizing  that  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  corruption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union's 
creditworthiness  has  dropped  like  a 
rock.  Exports  are  down.  Deficits  are 
up.  Foreign  indebtedness  is  up.  Interest 
owed  is  increasing.  The  number  of  U.S. 
firms  that  have  not  received  payment 
for  trade  or  repayment  of  credit  is  in- 
creasing. The  more  we  give  them  offi- 


cially the  further  back  in  line  our  pri- 
vate companies  are  in  receiving  the 
payments  that  are  due  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  action  which 
I  view  as  unwise  because  it  is  offered  at 
a  time  of  political  repression  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  an  action  which  is  also 
taken  in  the  midst  of  plummeting  cred- 
itworthiness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  is  an  action  that  will 
cost  taxpayers  anywhere  from  $360  to 
$900  million  in  losses  because  of  this 
program  which,  if  you  think  about  it, 
is  the  equivalent  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  kids  in  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Women  and  Infant  Chil- 
dren's Feeding  Program. 

The  real  irony  here  is  that  this  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  1990  Farm  Act. 
Section  202(e)  of  the  1990  Farm  Act 
says,  "Credit  guarantees  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  used  for  for- 
eign aid,  foreign  policy  or  debt  resched- 
uling purposes.  " 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  a  resolution 
that  is  not  intended  for  foreign  aid  or 
for  foreign  policy,  what  is  it?  The  reso- 
lution itself  states  that  we  are  doing 
this  to  try  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  time  of  crisis.  We  are  essentially 
sending  them  a  check  a.nd  in  exchange 
getting  promises  for  future  action  that 
may  be  taken. 

That  is  not  good  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. At  a  minimum,  if  we  are  serious 
about  what  President  Landsbergis  says 
in  Lithuania,  in  Armenia,  or  in  the 
other  Baltics,  leaders  of  republics  that 
are  now  under  a  very  serious  repres- 
sion, with  people  being  killed,  we 
should  at  least  say  no  more  additional 
taxpayer  subsidies  until  you  have  evac- 
uated the  buildings,  returned  the  build- 
ings to  the  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, the  buildings  that  were  occupied 
after  December  when  we  extended  an- 
other $1  billion  in  credit  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  if  this  resolution  psisses 
it  will  be  viewed  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  the  i)eople  of 
Lithuania,  the  Baltics,  Armenia,  and 
any  number  of  other  republics. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  reject 
this  resolution  and  state  clearly  that 
we  will  no  longer  subsidize  waste,  inef- 
ficiency, and  corruption.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  attract  investment  or 
wants  to  attract  greater  trade,  then 
they  have  to  undertake  reforms  in 
their  own  country. 

We  are  at  a  time  where  we  have  giant 
budget  deficits.  We  are  at  a  time  where 
we  are  funding  the  Head  Start  Program 
at  25  percent  of  the  eligrible  recipients, 
the  Women  and  Infant  Children's  Feed- 
ing Program  at  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
eligible  recipients.  We  do  not  have 
enough  money  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. We  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  tax  cuts  for  middle-income  tax- 
payers. But  we  do  seem  to  have  enough 
money  to  subsidize  trade  with  the  So- 


viet Union  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  brutally  repressing  and,  in- 
deed, murdering  many  citizens  in  its 
own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  all  recognize 
that  the  prudent  thing  to  do  is  to  vote 
no  on  this  resolution.  Let  us  at  least 
wait  until  July  to  see  if  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  its  first  interest  payment 
on  the  $1  billion  we  extended  to  them 
in  December.  Why  can  we  not  wait 
until  July?  What  is  the  rush  in  doing 
this  now? 

The  answer,  obviously,  is  if  you  wait 
until  July,  the  waiver  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  will  have  expired 
and  the  President  will  then  have  to 
seek  another  waiver  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment.  So  he  will  have  two 
hurdles  to  get  over:  First,  a  waiver  ex- 
tension; and  second,  increased  credit 
gxiarantees. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  of 
course,  says  there  shall  be  more  liberal 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
fore they  get  most  favored  nation  sta- 
tus and  other  subsidization  of  trade. 
The  Soviets,  2  years  ago,  promised  to 
put  that  into  law.  They  have  not  done 
so.  So  doing  this  now  is  a  clear  attempt 
to  get  around  the  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanik  and  send  a  signal  of  dubious  im- 
portance to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
4.2  million  metric  tons  of  grain  that 
this  $1.5  billion  will  purchase  is  going 
to  be  the  difference  between  starvation 
and  life  for  people  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
This  is  a  country  that  produced  235 
million  metric  tons  last  year  and  wast- 
ed, lost  through  inefficiency,  and  cor- 
ruption, 145  million  metric  tons. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  send 
a  clear  message  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue to  throw  money  at  this  problem 
at  a  time  of  giant  budget  deficits,  great 
needs  at  home,  political  repression  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  plummeting  credit- 
worthiness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  great  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  in  violation  of  the  1990  Farm 
Act,  section  202(e)  and,  instead  we  will 
finally  have  the  courage  to  say  no  and 
not  intervene  in  the  domestic  politics 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  sugrgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  that  would  take  the 
quorum  out  of  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  but  he 
is  now  on  the  floor.  So  I  am  sure  he 
might  want  to  speak.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 
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tally  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  So- 
viet people,  and  that  continually  in- 
vokes and  provides  power  for  those  who 
are  now  in  control  of  the  apparatus. 

The  National  Salvation  Fronts  in  the 
Baltics— what  are  they?  They  are  KGB 
Conmiunist  fronts  set  up  in  the  old 
way,  to  control  the  apparatus,  call  for 
the  military  to  come  in  to  put  down 
what?  To  put  down  groups  that  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  some  political 
freedom  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  consider 
the  message  that  this  resolution  sends 
which  will  be  far  greater  than  we  imag- 
ine. I  hope  we  will  not  send  that  mes- 
sage and  reject  this  resolution. 

Exhibit  l 
Statement  of  Curtis  w.  Kamman,  Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  and 

Canadian  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 

May  9. 1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee and  report  to  you  on  events  and 
issues  that  bear  on  the  recent  Soviet  request 
for  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  credit  guar- 
antees for  the  purchase  of  American  agricul- 
tural products.  My  remarks  are  organized  to 
cover  three  topics: 

The  current  economic  situation  In  the  So- 
viet Union; 

The  current  state  of  Soviet  agriculture  and 
food  availability;  and 

U.S.  efforts  to  help  the  Soviets  and  pro- 
mote political  and  economic  reform. 

CURRENT  economic  SITUATION  DJ  THE  U.S.S.R. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  Fh-esi- 
dent  Gorbachev  is  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic performance.  By  the  admission  of  his 
own  senior  economic  officials  and  advisors, 
this  Is  a  daunting  one.  In  virtually  every 
area  of  economic  endeavor,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  experiencing  wholesale  decline.  Consumer 
dissatisfaction  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
many  Soviet  citizens  who  have  supported 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  reform  efforts  under 
peresUoyka  have  grown  disillusioned  over  the 
disappointing  economic  results  to  date. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  statistics  that  have 
come  to  light  recently  and  illustrate  the  dire 
condition  of  the  Soviet  economy.  All  of  this 
information  comes  from  official  government 
reports  which  have  been  made  public. 

Soviet  GNP  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  down  8  percent  from  the  com- 
parable period  of  last  year. 

Industrial  output  in  the  first  quarter  de- 
clined by  5  percent,  and  the  official  Soviet 
forecast  estimates  a  total  decline  for  1991  of 
up  to  10  percent. 

STATE  OF  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 
AVAILABILFTY 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  greatly  sympathetic  with  the  predica- 
ment of  the  Soviet  people  as  they  grope  for 
ways  to  cope  within  a  collapsing  system.  The 
shortages,  the  long  lines  and.  above  all,  the 
crisis  in  confidence  and  resultant  fear  of 
being  unable  to  feed  and  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  must  be  very  pain- 
ful. The  American  government  and  the 
American  people  feel  deeply  for  the  Soviet 
people  and  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  take  action  now  which  can  solve 
these  problems. 

The  problems  of  Soviet  agriculture  are  a 
reflection  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  So- 
viet command  economy.  There  Is  no  natural 


reason  for  the  Soviets  to  have  the  food  prob- 
lems that  they  do.  They  are  blessed  with  fer- 
tile soils,  adequate  water  resources  and  hard 
working  and  resourceful  farmers.  But,  Soviet 
farmers  have  been  burdened  with  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  state-Imposed  controls  which  has  de- 
stroyed individual  initiative  and  turned 
what  should  be  an  agricultural  powerhouse 
into  a  nation  very  much  dependent  on  the 
outside  world  for  its  survival. 

Any  progress  made  on  overall  price  reform, 
privatization  and  private  enterprise  could  be 
expected  to  improve  Soviet  agriculture  al- 
most immediately.  Farmers  markets  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
considerable  time  now  and  private  coopera- 
tives have  begun  to  operate  on  a  modest 
scale;  both  have  proven  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  intrusive  intervention  of 
Moscow.  By  allowing  the  same  sort  of  free- 
dom to  take  root  at  the  farm,  distribution, 
processing  and  retail  levels  of  this  industry, 
a  market  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Soviet  farmers  and  in  the  availability  of 
goods  for  Soviet  consumers  will  result.  To 
date,  however,  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
been  long  on  talk  on  Improving  the  plight  of 
farmers  and  consumers  but  very  short  on  ef- 
fective market-opening  measures  that  would 
do  this  in  the  long  run. 

With  regard  to  our  concerns  for  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  food  needs,  we  have  not  seen 
signs  of  famine  or  starvation.  In  fact,  as 
most  of  you  know,  the  Soviets  enjoyed  a 
near-record  grain  crop  last  fall.  In  general, 
most  necessary  food  items  are  available,  if 
not  at  prices  that  all  citizens  can  pay.  Spot 
shortages,  which  have  always  been  common 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  have  appeared 
with  greater  frequency  more  recently,  espe- 
cially in  larger,  urban  and  industrial  centers. 
Such  shortages  are  expected  in  a  centrally 
planned  economy  incapable  of  responding  to 
consumer  demands  as  effectively  as  a  mar- 
ket economy. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  one  of  distribu- 
tion, and  not  of  supply.  Soviet  farmers,  in- 
cluding state  farms  and  collectives,  are  not 
selling  to  the  state  volumes  called  for  in 
contracts  because  they  cannot  purchase  in- 
puts from  their  suppliers  with  the  low  prices 
paid  them  by  the  state.  They  withhold  their 
production  and  end  up  making  barter  deals 
with  these  same  industries  to  get  what  they 
need,  or  simply  wait  in  the  hope  of  getting 
higher  prices  for  their  goods  later.  In  the 
end,  people  do  get  fed,  but  it  is  a  very  ineffi- 
cient process  and  without  the  price  mecha- 
nism, people  not  directly  tied  into  barter  ar- 
rangements can  be  left  out. 

The  inefficiencies  are  present  throughout 
the  entire  system  from  the  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer's table.  Moreover,  overlaid  on  the  dis- 
tribution problem  is  the  gradual  breakdown 
of  the  Soviet  infrastructure  responsible  for 
getting  goods  to  the  consumer:  storage  and 
refrigeration  facilities,  processing  and  pack- 
aging plants,  railroads,  roads  and  retail  oper- 
ations. In  the  end.  over  20  percent,  on  aver- 
age, of  what  Soviet  farmers  produce  never 
reaches  the  consumer's  tables;  and  for  some 
items,  such  as  produce  goods,  the  wastage  is 
even  higher. 

An  important  point  to  be  made  in  all  of 
this  is  that  credit  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams and  even  direct  grants  of  food  do  not 
address  these  fundamental  problems  of  So- 
viet agriculture  and  food  distribution.  In 
fact,  they  end  up  being  subjected  to  them  in 
that  the  system  that  handle  and  transport 
domestically  produced  products  do  the  same 
for  imported  goods  donated  or  purchased 
with  officially  backed  credits.  We  must  as- 
sume these  agricultural  products  will  be  sub- 
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ject  to  the  same  inefficient  process  and  thus 
experience  the  same  losses. 

U.S.  EFFORTS  TO  HELP  THE  SOVIETS  AND 
PROMOTE  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REFORM 

Our  efforts  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  support 
economic  reform  focus  on  a  program  of  tech- 
nical economic  cooperation  proposed  by  the 
President  at  Malta  in  December  1989  and  a 
series  of  measures  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  12,  1990,  which  responded 
to  increased  economic  dislocation  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  measures  reflected  a  pol- 
icy designed  to  address  immediate  humani- 
tarian needs,  support  longer-term  economic 
reform,  foster  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  expand  society-to-soci- 
ety contacts.  Specifically,  the  President  pro- 
posed a  humanitarian  medical  assistance 
program;  a  technical  assistance  program  re- 
lated to  food  distribution;  and  a  Special  As- 
sociate Status  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank. 

The  President  also  indicated  he  would 
waive  the  Jackson  Vanik  amendment  to  the 
1974  Trade  Act  in  recognition  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Soviet  policy  on  emigration. 
The  waiver  made  the  Soviet  Union  eligible 
for  the  credit  guarantee  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  support  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports,  and  the  credit 
guarantee  and  insurance  programs  of  the  Ex- 
port Import  Bank  up  to  the  J300  million  ceil- 
ing established  elsewhere  in  law.  These  pro- 
grams are  fundamentally  commercial,  not 
humanitarian  or  development  assistance.  To 
qualify  for  credit  guarantees,  the  law  re- 
quires the  USSR  to  meet  certain  standards 
of  creditworthiness. 

The  President's  initiative  in  food  distribu- 
tion and  marketing,  like  many  of  our  tech- 
nical economic  cooperation  programs,  will 
be  a  joint  private-public  sector  effort  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. While  we  do  not  expect  to  solve  the 
major  problems  of  the  Soviet  economy,  we 
do  hope  to  assist  the  Soviet  identify  causes, 
rather  than  symptoms,  of  their  food  distribu- 
tion problems.  The  project  is  still  being 
planned,  but  we  hope  to  move  forward  short- 
ly. On  the  basis  of  an  initial  survey  done  by 
a  USG  assessment  team,  we  will  put  together 
our  largely  private  sector  group  that  will  un- 
dertake the  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Our  technical  assistance  efforts  have 
spanned  such  diverse  areas  as  small  business 
promotion,  macroeconomic  policy,  financial 
capital  markets,  statistical  reporting,  com- 
petition policy  and  management  training. 
We  are  looking  for  other  areas  where  we  can 
be  helpful  to  the  Soviets,  and  a  conscious  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  include  republic  and 
local  level  officials  in  these  programs. 

As  President  Bush  said  on  December  12.  we 
stand  ready  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  stay 
the  course  of  economic  reform.  However, 
steps  toward  fundamental  market-oriented 
reform  last  year  have  faltered  in  the  absence 
of  a  political  consensus  on  the  pace  and  di- 
rection of  change.  The  rejection  of  the 
Shatalin  Plan  in  favor  of  the  more 
gradualistic  approach  envisioned  in  the 
Basic  Guidelines  has  resulted  in  attempts  to 
reform  by  decree  with  little  tangible  benefit 
and  continued  economic  deterioration. 

The  commitment  of  U.S.  financial  assist- 
ance resources  to  the  Soviet  economy  must 
reflect  commitment  and  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  meaningful  re- 
form—both political  and  economic.  In  addi- 
tion, the  level  of  defense  spending  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  level  of  aid  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  countries  which  encour- 


age regional  instability  will  affect  our  will- 
ingness to  consider  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  Sub- 
committee for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Soviet  economy,  the  Soviet  agriculture 
sector  and  our  programs  in  support  of  reform 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  1  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  may  have. 

Exhibit  2 
The  Search  for  a  modern  Russian  iDENTiTi' 

(By  James  H.  Billington,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress) 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  great  his- 
torical drama  which  we  did  not  expect,  do 
not  understand,  and  cannot  even  name.  It 
has  been  called  a  revolution,  but  modern  rev- 
olutions have  generally  been  violent,  secu- 
lar, and  led  by  intellectual  elites  with  politi- 
cal blueprints.  The  upheavals  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope were  almost  exactly  the  opposite:  non- 
violent, filled  with  religious  idealism,  and 
thrown  up  from  below  without  clear  leaders, 
let  alone  programs.  It  has  been  called  reform 
from  above  with  Gorbachev  as  a  Peter  the 
Great;  but  he  never  had  a  clear  program,  and 
events  have  long  since  moved  far  beyond 
anything  he  intended,  expected,  or  can  con- 
trol. 

A  more  appropriate  term  might  be  the 
Russian  word  perelom  which  means  a  break 
in  an  entire  organism  such  as  a  "fever 
break"  which  determines  whether  a  person 
will  survive  or  perish.  Stalin  used  the  word 
perelom  to  describe  his  plunge  into  the  holo- 
caust of  totalitarianism,  calling  the  first 
year  of  his  first  five-year  plan.  1929,  "the 
year  of  the  great  fever  break."  Sixty  years 
later  in  1989  came  another  such  year,  the 
fever  break  that  ended  totalitarianism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  is  not  convulsing  the  So- 
viet Union  itself. 

The  dialogue  is  cacophonous;  the  set  is  sur- 
realistic; and  the  cast  of  characters  unlikely 
and  almost  anti-political:  absurdist  play- 
wrights as  chiefs  of  state  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary;  archival  historians  leading  the 
factions  that  broke  with  Communism  com- 
pletely in  the  Polish  and  Soviet  parliaments; 
purveyors  of  the  most  immaterial  of  the 
arts,  music,  as  heads  of  state  in  a  fading 
East  Germany  and  a  rising  Lithuania;  a  cu- 
rator of  ancient  manuscripts  as  head  of  state 
in  Armenia. 

The  current  conventional  wisdom  in  the 
West  is  that  this  has  all  been  essentially  a 
two-act  Eastern  drama  in  which  the  Western 
world  is  only  a  spectator.  Act  I  was  The  Lib- 
eration of  Eastern  Europe  in  1989,  in  which  a 
brilliant  young  Gorbachev  entered  a  gloomy 
Soviet  stage,  dismissed  the  dinosaurs,  awak- 
ened his  sleeping  subjects,  and  precipitated  a 
revolution  in  the  satellites,  where  walls  fell, 
democracy  and  open  markets  began  to  reign, 
and  Western  spectators  threw  money  on  the 
stage  and  bouquets  at  the  hero. 

Alas,  this  all  gave  way  to  Act  II,  The  Re- 
venge of  Russia  (or  The  Empire  Strikes  Back)  in 
1990.  With  the  economy  worsening  and  the 
national  minorities  rising  up  within  the 
USSR  itself,  the  old  imperial  dragons  (the 
Communist  party  nomenklatura,  the  KGB, 
the  Army)  reappeared  in  the  evil  empire;  St. 
George  seemed  to  join  the  dragons;  and  the 
Western  spectators  began  quarreling  as  to 
whether  Gorbachev  might  yet  come  up  with 
a  miracle,  whether  he  had  really  been  a  drag- 
on all  along,  or  whether  Yeltsin  (the  minor 
buffon  in  Act  I)  might  prove  to  be  the  real 
St.  George. 

We  Western  spectators  were  inclined  to 
console  ourselves  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  fun- 
damentally different  from  East  Europe,  to 
root  for  its  Western-oriented  republics  to 


break  away,  and  to  wait  for  the  Inevitable 
coming  repression  in  Russia  itself  where 
endings  are  always  sad.  music  melancholy, 
and  democracy  never  had  roots. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  this  view,  although 
not  altogether  wrong,  is  woefully  inadequate 
for  understanding  either  the  continuing  dan- 
gers or  the  creative  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  current  tumult  and  to  suggest  an  alter- 
nate analysis  bsised  on  seven  propositions, 
many  of  which  lie  outside  the  current  con- 
sensus. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  we  Americans 
are  not  merely  spectators  and  are  more  deep- 
ly involved  than  we  realize  in  what  happens 
inside  the  U.S.S.R.  American  political  and 
military  strength  helped  force  the  change 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  1980's,  and  Amer- 
ica is  now  the  main  model  by  which  reform- 
ers in  the  Soviet  Union  define  and  measure 
themselves  as  they  struggle  to  open  up  and 
restructure  their  continent-wide,  multi-cul- 
tural nation. 

Russian  culture  is  not  securely  self-con- 
tained like,  say,  the  Japanese  or  French  and 
has  always  tended  to  borrow  inwardly  from 
its  principal  external  adversary.  The  Rus- 
sians took  their  religion  and  art  from  Byzan- 
tine in  the  10th  and  Uth  centuries,  their 
modern  governmental  institutions  from  Swe- 
den in  the  early  18th  century,  and  their  first 
industrial  models  from  Germany  in  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries — either  during 
or  just  after  fighting  furiously  in  prolonged 
wars  with  each.  Now,  as  the  Cold  War  ends, 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  singularly  bent  on 
learning  from  the  American  scorpion  it  so 
long  faced  in  the  bottle. 

Most  important  of  all  the  reasons  why 
Americans  cannot  be  passive  spectators  at 
the  Soviet  spectacle  is  because  the  strategic 
strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  directed  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  remains  unabated,  despite  the  di- 
minished targeting  of  Europe.  The  world,  for 
all  its  multi-polar  aspects,  remains  bi-polar 
in  terms  of  deliverable  nuclear  destruction. 

We  are,  I  believe,  at  or  near  the  fever  break 
in  the  body  politic  of  Soviet  totalitarianism, 
but  (I  would  content  as  my  second  propo- 
sition) the  current  scene  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
part  not  of  the  melodrama  in  two  distinct 
parts  that  I  previously  described,  but  of  a 
five-act  global  drama  of  a  high  moral  order. 
Act  I  in  this  great  drama  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury was  that  of  total  war:  the  two  world 
wars  which  threw  the  masses  violently  on 
stage  and  ended  European  world  dominance. 
Act  n  was  that  of  totalitarian  peace,  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  totalistic  order  on  the 
world  first  by  Germany  and  then  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  Cold  that  War  followed  the 
hot  wars.  Act  m  was  the  victory  of  freedom, 
which  climaxed  in  the  late  1980's  when  a  lib- 
eral political  and  economic  order  emerged  as 
the  preferred  norm  over  both  the  totali- 
tarianism of  Act  n  and  the  surviving 
authoriUrianism  of  the  Third  World.  Act  IV 
is  the  search  for  authority,  which  seems  to 
be  rising  in  the  1990's:  the  rediscovery  of 
deeper  psychological  and  cultural  traditions 
as  newly  freed  people  search  for  unique  iden- 
tities in  world  of  creeping  technological  uni- 
formity, a  source  of  responsibility  amidst 
the  fluidity  of  freedom. 

Act  V— the  classical  last  act— lies  ahead  in 
the  new  Millennium,  when  we  will  have  a 
genuinely  multi-polar  world  in  which  other 
presently  dormant  peoples  in  the  Third 
World  will  simultaneously  be  claiming  both 
freedom's  general  entitlements  and  their 
own  distinctive  identities.  Only  Act  V  will 
tell  us  whether  humanity  will  be  able  finally 
to  live  at  peace  in  a  cult,  rally  divided,  eco- 
logically overloaded  planet— or  whether  we 
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welling  up  from  below  and  in  from  the  pe- 
riphery. In  almost  every  election  in  which 
there  was  a  genuine  contest  last  year  in  the 
Russian  as  well  as  other  republics,  demo- 
cratic forces  prevailed  over  reactionary 
ones— and  dramatically  so  in  the  three  lead- 
ing urban  centers  of  the  Russian  republic's 
military,  industrial,  and  political  power: 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Sverdlovsk. 

The  basic  struggle,  then,  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
today  is  between  the  Leninist  political  ma- 
chine fortified  by  a  resurgent  KGB  that  has 
immense  power  but  almost  no  legitimacy, 
and  a  broad,  diffuse  democratic  movement 
that  has  legitimacy  and  authority  but  al- 
most no  power  or  experience  in  economic  and 
political  governance. 

My  fourth  proposition  is  that  the  decisive 
element  in  resolving  the  ongoing,  deepening 
union-wide  crisis  produced  by  nationality 
tensions  and  economic  non-performance  is 
the  search  for  identity  by  the  dominant  Rus- 
sian nationality  itself.  The  decisive  factor  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween dictatorship  and  democracy  and  of  the 
multiple  search  for  identities  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Act  IV  of  our  global  drama  will 
be— as  in  a  Greek  tragedy  or  a  Russian 
opera— the  chorus,  the  awakening  Russian 
people,  who  control  most  of  the  national  re- 
sources and  almost  all  the  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  dominant  Russian  nationality  has  the 
most  acutely  difficult  identity  crisis  of  all 
the  nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Whereas  the 
minority  nationalities  can  define  their  post- 
totalitarian  identity  in  opposition  not  just 
to  Communism  but  to  Russian  imperial  oc- 
cupation, the  dominant  Russians  must 
confront  the  double  indignity  of  being 
blamed  for  a  system  under  which  they  have 
suffered  as  much  or  more  than  anyone  else 
yet  realizing  that  their  Communism  was  to 
some  extent  self-imposed  rather  than  im- 
ported by  an  invading  army.  The  inner  trau- 
ma is  considerable  for  a  people  that  had  been 
indoctrinated  for  half  a  century  in  Stalin's 
highly  Russo-centric  version  of  Communism 
that  portrayed  Russians  as  the  center  of 
human  progress  and  vanguard  of  history.  The 
televised  tumult  among  the  minority  nation- 
alities simply  heightens  the  tension  within 
and  among  Russians,  who  no  longer  know 
who  they  really  are  or  what  they  are  con- 
nected to  either  historically  or  geographi- 
cally. 

Defining  a  post-totalitarian  identity  for 
the  Russian  people  is  the  most  crucial  single 
element  in  reconstituting  political  legit- 
imacy within  the  Soviet  domain.  Each  of  the 
two  contesting  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  come  up  with  an  answer;  and  the  result 
is  a  struggle  for  the  Russian  soul  between 
the  Leninist  machine  and  the  democratic 
movement. 

The  Leninist  political  machine's  fallback 
form  of  legitimation  from  a  failed  Com- 
munism is  a  kind  of  Russian  nationalism 
that  glorifies  the  state  and  army  as  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  experience,  seeks  to 
play  one  minority  nationality  off  against  an- 
other and  everyone  off  against  Jews  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-esUblished  techniques  of 
imperial  crisis  management.  This  view  also 
defends  alleged  rural  values  against  Western 
corruption,  rehablliutes  much  of  the  tsarist 
past,  and  courts  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ortho- 
dox church.  This  is  a  kind  of  nationalism 
that  Russians  call  "governmentalism" 
(gosudarstvennosf  or  more  derisively, 
gosudarstvenichestvo). 

The  rival  reformist  camp  has  a  quite  dif- 
ferent vision  of  Russian  identity  well  de- 
picted In  the  rich  and  varied  independent 
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press  that  the  Library  of  Congress,  through 
its  new  Moscow  office,  is  currently  collect- 
ing. This  openly  democratic  press  represents 
new  independent  organizations  initially  acti- 
vated by  the  early  Gorbachev  reforms,  whose 
leaders  then  turned  to  Yeltsin— but  now  tend 
to  look  even  beyond  him  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  local  activists  who  seek  a  more 
total  break  with  Communism.  This  view  at- 
taches renewed  historical  importance  to  au- 
tonomous regional  traditions  and  to  local  or- 
ganizations of  the  kind  that  permitted  Rus- 
sia to  survive  in  two  world  wars  despite  ex- 
tremely bad  leadership  in  both.  Russians  are 
beginning  to  celebrate  the  forgotten  variety 
and  improvisational  skills  in  their  past  his- 
tory, just  as  they  are  learning  to  live  in- 
creasingly out  of  the  so-called  second  econ- 
omy which  is  providing  more  and  more  of  the 
basic  goods  and  services  needed  to  survive 
the  breakdown  of  the  state  economy. 

A  new,  better  educated  Russian  genera- 
tion, activated  by  electronic  communica- 
tion, energized  by  the  genuine  opening  of 
glasnost  is  forging  a  shared  determination  to 
build  from  below  political  and  economic 
structures  that  are  more  participatory  and 
accountable  as  part  of  the  definition  and  en- 
titlement of  modern  civilized  life.  They  have 
created  not  so  much  parties  (the  very  word 
has  been  delegltimized)  as  fronts,  platforms, 
unions,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  many  of  these  same  peo- 
ple are  also  beginning  to  recover  a  Russian 
tradition  that  is  defined  more  in  terms  of 
spiritual  and  cultural  accomplishment  than 
of  military  and  strategic  power.  This  return 
to  a  different  cultural  identity  is  evident  in 
the  extraordinary,  multi-million  member 
strength  among  Russians  of  the  environ- 
mental and  historic  restoration  movements 
(perhaps  the  two  most  popular  causes  in  the 
new  civil  society)  and,  above  all.  in  a  strik- 
ing revival  of  religion,  particularly  among 
the  educated  younger  generation  in  the  Rus- 
sian and  Slavic  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  recovery  of  religion  among  the  Rus- 
sians as  they  move  from  Act  ni  to  Act  IV  of 
our  global  drama  (from  problems  of  freedom 
to  those  of  identity)  is  a  complex  phenome- 
non. It  arose  out  of  the  moral  aesthetic  im- 
poverishment and  sheer  boredom  of  the  stag- 
nation era  under  Brezhnev.  It  began  as  a 
classical  revolt  of  sons  against  fathers— in 
this  case,  conformist  atheist  fathers— and 
has  created,  particularly  in  the  generation 
under  Gorbachev's,  an  attitude  that  is  more 
than  curiosity  but  less  than  conversion. 

Religion  grew  through  a  kind  of  out-migra- 
tion physically  from  the  center  to  the  pe- 
riphery and  spiritually  from  the  formalistic 
and  politically  subservient  Orthodox  Church 
to  the  still  growing  Baptist  Church  and  on  to 
the  even  faster  growing  Pentecostals. 

But  there  was  also  an  In-migration  of  reli- 
gion into  the  political  establishment  itself, 
which  almost  seemed  to  use  the  Millennial 
celebrations  of  Russian  Christianity  in  1988 
as  a  relegitimizing  device.  Gorbachev,  the 
son  of  a  still-living,  deeply  devout  Orthodox 
mother  and  his  wife  both  have  a  close  link 
with  the  greatest  and  most  deeply  Christian 
scholar  of  Old  Russian  culture.  Dmitry 
Likhachev.  A  survivor  of  the  original  gulag 
at  Solovkl.  this  remarkable  84-year-old  has 
Raisa  Gorbachev  on  the  board  of  his  Cultural 
Fund,  is  one  of  the  few  fi-equent  guests  at  the 
Gorbachev  dacha,  and  arranged  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  during  the  last  summit  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  books  by  the  Rus- 
sian Old  Believers,  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing form  of  Christian  opposition  to  central 
power  in  Russian  history,  which  Raisa 
Gorbachev  herself  opened.   Publications   of 
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the  proliferating  religio-philosophical  circles 
and  organizations  are  second  only  in  num- 
bers to  democratic  political  publications  in 
the  almost  unbelievable  flood  of  new  inde- 
pendent journals  and  bulletins. 

But  the  heart  of  the  religious  revival  is  the 
recovery  of  the  Orthodox  tradition  within 
the  dominant  Russian  nationality.  The  Or- 
thodoxy of  the  new  generation  draws  inspira- 
tion from  the  so-called  new  martyrs  of  the 
Soviet  era,  who  have  yet  to  be  theologically 
recognized  by  the  still-timid  official  hier- 
archy. The  most  recent  martyr  was  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  new  generation,  Fa- 
ther Alexander  Menn.  who  was  murdered 
with  an  axe  last  autumn  just  before  he  was 
about  to  become  the  first  theological  lec- 
turer at  Moscow  University  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Though  often  liturglcally  conservative, 
the  young  church  tends  also  to  be  far  more 
socially  inclusive  and  intellectually  alive- 
drawing  strength  from  a  prophetic  emphasis 
on  social  justice  provided  by  a  strong  Jewish 
element  typified  by  Menn  and  by  the  legend- 
ary long-term  political  prisoner,  Mikhail 
Kazachkov,  founder  of  the  remarkable  Len- 
ingrad society  for  Open  Christianity.  There 
is  also  a  strong  and  highly  cerebral  philo- 
Catholic  element,  since  many  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  priests  come  from  the  Western 
Ukraine. 

But  the  real  action— the  intellectual  re- 
vival, the  interaction  with  the  democratic 
movement  and  with  the  working  masses  is 
occurring  in  the  deep  interior  of  Russia:  the 
resurgent  church  of  Vologda  under  another 
Judeo-Christian,  Father  Edelshtein,  the 
growth  in  a  few  years  of  the  urban  diocese  of 
Nizhni-Novgorod  from  2  to  10  churches  (plus 
a  mosque  and  a  synagogue)  and  of 
Sverdlovsk  from  1  to  5.  the  transformation  of 
the  leading  literary  journal  in  Siberia,  Lit- 
erary Irkutsk,  into  an  openly  devotional  and 
hagiographic  voice  of  Russian  Orthodoxy. 

Of  course,  the  Leninist  political  machine 
will  continue  to  try  diverting  this  recovery 
of  religious  tradition  into  reactionary,  na- 
tionalistic channels  and  to  try  splitting  the 
democratic  opposition  by  playing  off  against 
each  other  the  religious  and  secular,  the 
Slavophile  and  Westernizing  elements  within 
the  democratic  movement  in  Russia. 

The  future  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  essentially 
be  determined  by  which  of  the  two  identi- 
ties—the imperial  or  the  democratic— the 
predominant  Russia  population  eventually 
chooses  in  the  three  largest  republics  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan. 

Here  follows  my  fifth  and  darkest  propo- 
sition—that the  key  diversion  in  the  end 
game  of  the  Leninist  machine  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  movement  will  probably 
not  be  the  predictable  provocations  of  reac- 
tionary minority  enclaves  in  opposition  to 
restive  larger  minorities  that  we  have  al- 
ready seen  (such  as  inciting  Ossetians 
against  Georgians  or  Baltic  Russian  minori- 
ties against  native  Baltic  rule).  The  major 
coming  provocation  may  well  arise  from  the 
dying  ideology  of  class  warfare,  a  final  spasm 
of  the  Leninist  stratagem  which  Stalin  per- 
fected during  his  dark  descent  into  terror: 
the  incitement  of  workers  against  intellec- 
tuals. 

This  demagogic  tactic  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  the  reactionaries  against 
Gorbachev  who  is  reviled  as  a  talker  rather 
than  a  doer;  Yeltsin  plays  with  it  in  his 
stump  attacks  on  privilege;  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  rising  working  class  portrays  the  new 
soa,  post-war  generation  of  better-educated 
party  bureaucrats  as  the  undeserving  bene- 
nciaries  of  their  work  and  the  contemptible 
source  of  all  their  woes.  Either  frustration  or 


provocation  could  produce  yet  another  par- 
oxysm of  class  warfare  that  plays  the  frus- 
trated masses  off  against  the  reformist  intel- 
lectuals, and  one  would  almost  have  to  pre- 
dict that  there  will  be  some  forms  of  major, 
social  violence  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the 
next  year. 

Yet  beyond — or  even  instead  of— such 
bloodshed,  there  may  be  possible  a  more 
happy,  evolutionary  outcome  if  my  last  two 
propositions  are  correct. 

The  first  of  these  (sixth  overall)  is  that  the 
Soviet  drama  is  not  fundamentally  distinct 
from  the  earlier  one  in  Eastern  Europe — and 
indeed  may  be  more  influenced  by  it  than  is 
generally  realized.  To  oversimplify  a  bit.  I 
would  say  that  Gorbachev's  reactionary  turn 
of  this  last  year  partly  resulted  from  fear  in- 
duced by  what  happened  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria,  where  deposed  Communist  leaders 
have  been  either  killed  or  brought  to  trial. 
The  Leninist  political  machine  fears  the 
much  greater  retribution  that  they  might 
face  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  fear  seems  to  me 
the  only  explanation  for  why  they  did  not 
follow  the  Chinese  pattern  of  largely 
decollectivizing  agriculture  in  order  to  put 
food  on  the  table  cheaply  and  secure  initial 
popular  buy-in  during  a  difficult  reform  pe- 
riod. 

If  the  Romanian  experience  inspired  fear  in 
the  machine  at  the  top.  the  Polish  experi- 
ence provides  hope  for  the  movement  from 
below.  The  Polish  model,  by  building  a  link 
between  the  working  classes  and  the  intel- 
lectuals in  the  Solidarity  movement  and  by 
going  cold  turkey  into  a  market  economy, 
has  provided  the  democratic  movement  with 
a  model  for  overthrowing  the  machine  alto- 
gether and  creating  the  conditions  for  fun- 
damental change.  Gorbachev  thus  seems  to 
the  movement  now  rather  like  a  Soviet 
Jaruzelski.  claiming  to  retain  order  and  pre- 
vent worse  violence  from  happening,  but  in 
fact,  a  tragic,  transitional  figure  who  is 
merely  delaying  the  victory  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  from  below. 

If  the  Romanian  example  stirs  the  fear  of 
machine,  and  the  Polish  example  inspires 
hope  in  the  movement,  the  Hungarian  and 
Czech  examples  may  provide  more  realistic 
models  for  the  Leninist  machine  and  the 
democratic  movement  respectively.  In  Hun- 
gary economic  change  preceded  and  facili- 
tated eventual  political  change.  Any  Soviet 
leader  will  almost  certainly  have  to  under- 
take soon  a  radical  economic  reform,  which 
could  lead  to  a  Hungarian-type  evolution  by 
Gorbachev  who  like  Kadar  was  a  protege  of 
Andropov.  Some  are  currently  intrigued  with 
the  Korean  model— particularly  in 
Kazakhstan  where  the  principal  economic 
planner  is  not  a  South  Korean,  although  oth- 
ers in  the  nomenklatura  seem  to  prefer  the 
Pinochet  option  of  combining  military  dicta- 
torship with  a  market  economy. 

But  could  there  also  possibly  be  a  Czech 
outcome,  a  sudden  transformation  from 
below  brought  on  by  a  populace  long  thought 
to  be  cynically  somnolent  but  which  eventu- 
ally, unexpectedly  rose  up  to  disarm  the  still 
Leninist  machine  with  an  essentially  moral 
force? 

Consider  how  non-violent,  controlled  and 
yet  expressly  political  have  been  with  the  re- 
cent mass  demonstrations  in  Moscow  and  the 
strikes  in  the  provinces.  Consider  how  the 
way  has  already  been  prepared  perhaps  for 
another  Havel  who  could  bring  new  moral 
authority  from  outside  the  corrupting  sys- 
tem by  an  apostolic  succession  of  anti-politi- 
cal prophets  of  change.  Russia's  premier 
laser  and  nuclear  physicists.  Khokhlov  and 
Sakharov.  who  first  stirred  up  the  stagnant 


waters  have  now  been  succeeded  by  Russia's 
greatest  weight  lifter,  greatest  chess  player, 
greatest  linguist  and  a  galaxy  of  other  new 
activists  in  their  early  thirties  who  predomi- 
nated among  the  500  Russians  who  have 
worked  in  the  Library  of  Congress  during 
this  past  year. 

What  is  needed  of  course  to  create  new  po- 
litical leadership  is  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise— a  quality  not  abundantly  manifest 
in  Russian  history,  but  seemingly  dem- 
onstrated somewhat  in  the  modest  recent 
Gorbachev-Yeltsin  accord.  If.  however,  the 
crisis  involves  basic  legitimacy  rather  than 
more  programs  and  institutions,  there  prob- 
ably also  has  to  be  a  catharsis.  The  totali- 
tarian fever  must  break  so  that  the  patient 
can  stop  dying  and  start  sweating,  stop  lying 
and  start  getting,  move  from  lying  down  to 
getting  up. 

This  leads  to  my  seventh  and  last  propo- 
sition: that  the  perelom,  the  big  break  that 
will  enable  these  creative  people  finally  to 
focus  their  presently  chaotically  dispersed 
talents  may  have  more  the  quality  of  a  non- 
violent, spiritual  movement  than  of  the  vio- 
lent civil  war  everyone  seems  to  expect. 
There  is  almost  no  good  Russian  literature 
these  days;  all  of  its  accumulated  moral  pas- 
sion and  spiritual  questing  seem  poured  into 
the  reform  movement  from  below.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  only  definitive  break  with 
the  unparalleled  institutionalization  of  vio- 
lence and  of  atheism  in  the  Soviet  system 
would  be  precisely  a  movement  of  non-vio- 
lent spirituality. 

Even  to  allow  for  such  a  possibility  is  to 
ny  in  the  fact  of  the  entire  Realpolitik  ap- 
proach to  international  affairs.  But  I  would 
argue  that  a  major  non-violent  movement  of 
spiritual  renewal  is  one  of  four  possible  ways 
out  of  the  current  ideological  vacuum  and 
crisis  of  legitimacy  in  the  U.S.S.R. — and  may 
not  be  the  least  likely  of  the  four. 

(1)  One  way  out  could  be  a  gradual  evo- 
lution from  above  towards  a  partially  de- 
mocratized socialism  that  would  simply  by- 
pass deeper  problems  about  past  mistakes  or 
basis  legitimacy.  But  such  an  outcome  would 
be  possible  only  if  such  questions  were  tran- 
sitory, minor  ones  that  could  be  outgrown 
rather  than  answered.  Given  the  enormity  of 
what  the  U.S.S.R.  has  suffered  through  and 
the  depth  of  domestic  disillusionment  with 
Gorbachev,  the  Russian  people  would  seem 
to  need  for  the  Leninist  machine  to  encoun- 
ter something  approaching  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  the  decisive  defeat  suffered  by  Nazi 
Germany  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  if  they 
are  ever  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

(2)  A  second  way  out  would  be  a 
revoluntionary  rather  than  evolutionary 
transformation  of  the  system  from  below— 
probably  through  a  political  general  strike 
that  would  paralyze  the  government  and 
force  radical  change.  This  is  seen  as  the  only 
solution  by  some  emigres  like  Vladimir 
Bukovsky  and  by  many  of  the  strike  com- 
mittees that  have  shown  an  extraordinary 
determination,  discipline,  and  tactical  intel- 
ligence in  recent  months.  The  strikers  have 
now  drawn  real  blood  with  Gorbachev's  re- 
luctant agreement  to  concede  control  over 
coal  mines  to  the  Russian  republic.  But  it  is 
difficult  seeing  the  strike  leaders  assuming, 
let  alone  exercising,  effective  control  of  the 
political  and  economic  structures  of  the 
country.  There  is  simply  no  leadership  or  in- 
stitutional structure  presently  available  for 
alternate  government  at  the  national  level; 
and  it  is  hard  to  foresee  any  scenario  that 
does  not  lead  either  into  violence  and  reac- 
tion or  into  demagoguerj-  and  even  deeper 
disillusionment. 
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up  our  guard  even  as  we  raise  our  sights.  But 
what  my  sights  suggest  is  a  Russian  people 
in  movement  both  forward  to  democratiza- 
tion and  back  to  religion.  This  dual  move- 
ment unites  Russia  with  other  peoples;  it  is 
what  has  already  happened  in  Poland.  It  is 
not.  in  essence,  what  America  produced  in  a 
very  different  way  many  years  ago  when  de- 
mocracy arose  historically  out  of  our  own  re- 
ligious base,  which  underpinned  it  ethically 
and  preceded  it  historically?  The  new  Soviet 
interest  in  both  our  liberal  democracy  and 
their  own  conservative  spiritual  heritage 
could  prove  to  be  two  sides  of  the  same  coin 
rather  than  conflicting  sides  of  an  irreconcil- 
able Slavophile-Westernizer  polarity  as  we 
have  usually  been  inclined  to  think. 

This  movement  towards  democracy  may 
ultimately  prove  the  best  long-term  guaran- 
tee of  peace  in  the  potentially  dangerous 
multi-polar  world  that  lies  ahead  in  our 
global  drama.  For  out  of  the  large  and  gen- 
erally depressing  literature  on  how  wars  ac- 
tually start  in  the  modern  world,  there  is 
one  encouraging  fact:  democracies  in  history 
do  not  fight  one  another.  If  we  can  better  un- 
derstand and  relate  to  the  extraordinary 
process  of  ferment  that  is  going  on  in  the  So- 
viet Union  (it  cultural  as  well  as  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  strivings),  we  may  be 
able  to  help  build  a  new  agenda  that  will 
come  to  realize  together  with  them  the  wis- 
dom of  what  Reinhold  Niebuhr  once  said: 
Man's  capacity  for  good  makes  democracy 
possible;  his  capacity  for  evil  makes  it  indis- 
pensable. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  by 
Michael  Lelyveld,  and  also  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Michael  Ledeen,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  15, 

1991] 

Soviet  Deal  May  Snag  U.S.  Credfts 

(By  Michael  S.  Lelyveld) 

A  reported  secret  deal  between  President 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  and  Russian  leader 
Boris  N.  Yeltsin  may  be  complicating  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  grant  $1.5  billion  in  grain 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  government 
sources  said  today. 

U.S.  officials  believe  the  alleged  deal  will 
transfer  all  Soviet  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing oil  and  natural  gas.  to  republics  that 
sign  a  union  treaty.  Such  an  arrangement 
could  further  impair  the  central  govern- 
ment's ability  to  earn  hard  currency  and 
repay  the  loans,  the  officials  say. 

The  Kremlin  has  denied  the  existence  of  a 
secret  agreement,  first  reported  in  the  So- 
viet press  after  Mr.  Gorbachev  signed  an 
April  23  joint  declaration  with  nine  Soviet 
republics.  But  several  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials, interviewd  on  condition  of  anonymity 
over  the  past  week,  say  they  are  convinced 
that  such  a  deal  was  made. 

"We  think  there  was  a  secret  part  of  the 
April  23  pact.  We're  confident  they  talked 
about  dividing  up  the  natural  resources.  We 
just  can't  prove  it."  one  official  said  Tues- 
day. 

The  question  has  sparked  heated  debate 
among  officials  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
are  urging  President  Bush  to  extend  new 
credits  despite  doubts  about  their  credit- 
worthiness. 


When  asked  whether  proof  of  a  secret  deal 
might  figure  in  the  question  of  credits,  an- 
other U.S.  official  replied.  "Oh,  boy.  It  sure 
would." 

At  press  time  Tuesday,  the  Senate  minor- 
ity leader.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  was  expected 
to  move  a  resolution  calling  for  approval  of 
the  Soviet  request  in  three  stages  of  $5(X) 
million  each  to  assure  the  aid  would  not  be 
used  as  "grainmail"  against  the  republics. 

"We've  had  assurances  from  Soviet  central 
folks  and  the  republics  that  they  need  this 
grain  and  there'll  be  no  mischief,"  said  Mr. 
Dole's  press  secretary.  Walt  Riker.  who  pre- 
dicted the  measure  would  pass. 

The  resolution  specifically  cites  the  Soviet 
Union's  resources  in  weighing  its  ability  to 
pay  and  called  for  "binding  Soviet  assur- 
ances" on  developing  its  assets. 

At  a  Boston  news  conference  Friday, 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A. 
Shevardnadze  also  cited  the  Soviet  resources 
in  speaking  of  the  country's  creditworthi- 
ness and  denied  the  persistent  rumors  of  a 
secret  transfer  deal. 

"If  such  an  agreement  was  actually 
reached  and  signed,  why  should  it  be  kept  a 
secret?"  Mr.  Shevardnadze  asked  through  an 
interpreter.  But  U.S.  officials  argue  that 
both  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  Mr.  Yeltsin  would 
come  under  intense  attack  from  hard-liners 
if  the  deal  were  made  known. 

While  evidence  of  an  agreement  is  cir- 
cumstantial, officials  point  to  a  host  of  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  the  April  23  accord 
went  far  beyond  transfer  of  Russia's  coal 
mines  to  the  republic. 

First,  it  accounts  for  Mr.  Yeltsin's  sudden 
support  for  Mr.  Gorbachev  on  April  23.  It  also 
explains  how  Mr.  Yeltsin  could  count  on 
being  able  to  pay  huge  wage  settlements  to 
the  miners  following  the  transfer  and  the  re- 
cent nine-week  nationwide  walkout. 

A  secret  deal  would  also  end  the  "war  of 
laws"  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  republics 
over  who  owns  the  resources.  The  yearlong 
conflict,  which  has  stalled  foreign  invest- 
ment, came  to  an  apparent  halt  on  April  23 
for  no  explained  reasons,  officials  say. 

U.S.  analysts  believe  the  deal  also  included 
a  commitment  by  the  republics  to  support 
the  Kremlin  with  taxes  paid  out  of  hard-cur- 
rency earnings,  assuring  future  solvency  for 
a  diminished  central  government  and  the 
new  union  structure. 

Blair  Ruble,  director  of  the  Kennan  Insti- 
tute  for  Advanced  Russian   Studies  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  Scholars,  agreed  ' 
that  there  now  appears  to  be  a  cease-fire  in 
the  so-called  war. 

"This  clearly  is  critical  because  what  it  es- 
sentially means  is  Yeltsin  won,"  said  Mr. 
Ruble.  "It'll  change  a  lot  if  it  has  really 
taken  place." 

A  high-level  U.S.  team  is  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Moscow  on  Friday  primarily  to 
evaluate  distribution  problems  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  a  White  House  spokesman.  Bill 
Harlow,  indicated  Tuesday  that  the  group 
would  also  address  the  creditworthiness 
issue. 

Paul  Dickerson.  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Credit  Corp..  said  the  agency  would  await 
the  group's  findings  before  making  a  rec- 
ommendation to  FYesident  Bush.  By  law.  the 
credit  program  may  not  be  used  as  foreign 
aid. 

Other  officials  say  questions  about  a  secret 
deal  may  have  to  be  answered  before  a  final 
decision  is  made  on  whether  to  grant  credits 
to  the  central  government  or  directly  to  re- 
publics. 

"They  have  to  let  us  know  what  they've 
worked  out  and  we'll  deal  with  it.  Generally 
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we  can.  but  it  might  require  an  agreement 
with  the  central  government.  This  is  new 
territory  for  us,"  one  official  said.  "Basi- 
cally, we  want  them  to  tell  us  who's  in 
charge  of  what." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  13,  1991] 
Eduard  Shevardnadze's  Bloody  Past 
(By  Michael  Ledeen) 
Eduard  Shevardnadze's  current  visit  to  the 
U.S.  has  been  a  triumph.  Although  formally 
without  office,   the   former   Soviet  foreign 
minister  has  met  with  top  administration  of- 
ficials (including  his  close  friend  Secretary 
of  State   James   Baker)   and   congressional 
leaders,  as  well  as  giving  advice  to  new  grad- 
uates at  Boston  University. 

Yet  despite  Mr.  Shevardnadze's  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  leadets  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  very 
nasty  dark  side  to  his  own  career.  He  was, 
after  all,  minister  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  1965  to  1972,  and  thereafter 
first  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Georgia.  In  both  ca- 
pacities, he  was  in  charge  of  "anti-corrup- 
tion campaigns."  which,  as  students  of  So- 
viet politics  know,  were  purges  by  another 
name. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  details  of  Mr. 
Shevardnadze's  efforts  in  Georgia,  but  some 
samisdat  publications  of  the  period,  as  well  as 
several  books  by  Soviet  and  Georgian  dis- 
sidents, contain  considerable  information.  A 
particularly  detailed  account  consists  of  the 
signed  confession  of  one  Yuri  Tsirekidze, 
convicted  in  April  1975  of  "extensive  bodily 
injury  leading  to  fatal  consequences"  (that 
is.  beating  a  man  to  death)  and  "refusing 
help  to  a  suffering  person."  He  committed 
these  crimes  in  the  Investigatory  Detention 
Center  in  Tbilisi,  where  Mr.  Shevardnadze 
was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Tsirekidze's  actions  were  part  of  a  vast 
purge  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Shevardnadze:  In  the  two  years  preceedlng 
Mr.  Tsirekidze's  trial,  some  25,000  persons 
were  arrested  in  Georgia,  of  whom  9,500  were 
party  members  and  another  7,000  of  whom 
came  from  the  Komsomol,  the  party  youth 
organization.  Here  are  some  excerpts  of  the 
confession: 

"On  orders  of  the  procurator  Lezhava  and 
his  brother  .  .  .  and  on  assignment  from  E. 
Shevardnadze,  1  was  told,  the  object  Roman 
Enukidze  was  sent  to  me.  He  was  in  a  group 
...  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  for  Gardening  .  .  . 
Lezhava,  Svimonishvili  and  others  promised 
me  that  if  I  handled  this  case  they  would 
free  me,  since  Shevardnadze  himself  had 
given  his  word. 

"I  processed  the  Object  Enukidze.  I  put  all 
my  energy  into  it.  He  had  been  under  obser- 
vation before.  I  put  him  in  touch  with  his 
home  and  convinced  him  of  everything.  I 
made  him  confess  ...  to  the  Minister  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  of  the  Georgian  SSR." 

The  methods  used  to  extract  confessions 
from  these  unfortunate  "objects"  were  the 
same  as  usual  in  Georgia: 

"In  room  45  AgdgomelashvlU  (an  agent) 
beat  MikhelashvUi  (a  Jew)  on  assignment 
from  Panfilov  (chief  of  operations),  in  room 
44  agents  .  .  .  beat  and  cut  with  a  razor  the 
object  Datusanla,  in  room  37  agent  Usupyan 
on  assignment  from  Panfilov  and 
Svimonishvili  beat  the  object  Valeri 
Kukhianidze,  whose  internal  organs  got  so 
beat  up  he  spit  blood,  after  which  he  died  in 
the  Central  prison  Hospital  and  was  "written 
off.'" 

"...  In  a  word,  beating  went  on  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  the  groaning  and  howling  of  the 


objects  was  heard  all  over  the  building.  .  .  . 
[I]t  was  a  slaughterhouse." 

The  author  of  these  damning  statements— 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Tsirekidze— was  the  fall 
guy  for  the  KGB  and  Interior  ministry  offi- 
cials who  ordered  him  to  carry  out  his  acts 
of  brutality.  And  one  of  those  officials,  the 
one  who  had  "given  his  word"  that  Mr. 
Tsirekidze  would  go  free  if  he  were  vicious 
enough  in  interrogation,  eventually  made  it 
all  the  way  up  the  ladder  to  become  foreign 
minister  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Similar  stories,  documenting  both  the  gen- 
eral Shevardnadze-led  repression  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  torture  under  his  leadership 
can  be  found  in  Zviad  Gamsakhurdia's  Rus- 
sian-language book  on  "Torture  in  Georgia" 
(1976),  in  N.  Gougouchvili's  "La  Georgie" 
(1983)  and  in  Ludmila  Alexeeva's  "History  of 
Dissent  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  published  in  Rus- 
sian by  the  Khronika  Press  in  Vermont  in 
1984. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze's  actions  in  those  years 
should  come  as  no  great  surprise,  given  the 
nature  of  Soviet  politics,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that,  having  reached  the  heights,  and 
having  seen  the  wretched  state  into  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  fallen,  Mr. 
Shevardnadze  underwent  a  fundamental  con- 
version of  the  values  of  peace,  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  law.  But  it  behooves  us  to  tell 
the  full  story  of  this  powerful  and  ambitious 
man,  who  has  certainly  made  a  contribution 
to  world  peace,  but  who  also  bears  respon- 
sibility for  dreadful  acts  of  brutality  on  a 
vast  scale. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
look  at  the  resolution  before  us  offered 
by  the  distingoiished  Republican  leader. 
It  is  really  almost  embarrassing,  I 
must  say  to  this  Senator,  for  it  says 
that  the  United  States  is  gravely  con- 
cerned. 

Yes,  we  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  policy  of  using  force  aganist 
the  Baltic  States,  and  the  constituent 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed 
we  are  concerned.  I  hope  that  it  is 
more  than  just  a  concern  we  are  ex- 
pressing today. 

One  way  to  express  that  concern  is  to 
vote  down  this  resolution.  It  says  that 
we  are  concerned  with  the  Soviets  re- 
fusal to  engage  in  good-faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  Baltic  States.  We  should 
be  more  than  concerned.  We  should  be 
outraged  about  what  they  are  doing, 
and  certainly  any  kind  of  a  resolution 
that  is  going  to  obligate  the  United 
States  taxpayer  to  $1.5  billion  in  agri- 
cultural credits  ought  to  have  more 
than  just  concern  expressed  in  it.  It 
ought  to  have  conditions,  conditions 
where  they  will  sit  down  and  negotiate 
with  the  Baltic  States  for  their  inde- 
pendence or  whatever  confederation  or 
federation  that  they  want  to  put  to- 
gether. 

It  demands  today  that  we  have  more 
than  just  concern.  How  long  are  we 
going  to  express  concern  in  this  body? 
When  are  we  going  to  finally  stand  up, 
and  say,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue this  type  of  activity? 

It  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that 
any  resolution  that  Gorbachev,  the  so- 
called  reformer,  and  indeed  he  was,  but 
I  think  he  has  lost  that  zeal;  that  he 
order  the  Soviet  troops  to  vacate  the 


TV  tower  in  Vilnius.  Lithuania,  today, 
or  as  soon  as  this  is  passed,  if  it  is 
passed.  How  long  are  we  going  to  wait 
for  those  troops  to  continue  to  occupy 
the  public  television  station  in  that  re- 
public? 

Certainly  between  now  and  June 
when  President  Bush  has  to  make  the 
decision  about  any  additional  credits,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  sit  down  and  negotiate  with  the 
Baltic  leaders,  which  they  have  said 
they  would  do  and  gave  us  assurances 
they  would  do:  and  then  they  marched 
the  troops  into  Lithuania. 

And  what  about  an  emigration  policy 
in  the  absence  of  emigration  laws?  I  do 
not  think  that  is  too  much  to  ask,  be- 
cause we  have  been  promised  for  a  year 
and  a  half  now  by  the  Gorbachev  re- 
gime that  emigration  laws  would  be 
passed  bringing  them  into  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Act.  You  are  entitled 
to  a  passport  and  visa,  without  dis- 
crimination, to  leave  the  country  and 
travel.  And  you  can  travel  throughout 
your  own  nation  and  republic,  without 
permission  from  the  government. 

What  about  the  refuseniks?  At  least, 
we  ought  to  consider  this  so  that  the 
Gorbachev  regime  and  Moscow  permit 
the  refuseniks,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  there  5  years  since  perestroika 
and  glasnost  started,  to  leave.  They 
have  been  waiting  to  have  permission 
to  emigrate,  and  they  are  still  being  re- 
fused. 

I  will  be  glad  to  supply  people  the 
history  and  names  of  these  refuseniks 
because  it  is  just  like  it  was  under 
Brezhnev  and  other  leaders. 

Is  it  really  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
do  more  than  express  concern  today  if 
we  vote  for  this  resolution?  I  think  we 
need  to  vote  it  down,  and  I  truly  hope 
that  this  body  will  do  so. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  how 
these  credits  are  going  to  be  distrib- 
uted, and  who  is  going  to  distribute 
them,  do  we  not  need  some  details,  or 
more  than  just  assurances  from  Mos- 
cow that  they  are  going  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Republics?  We  have  nothing 
but  paper  assurance  here  saying  that 
we  will  be  assured  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  know  that  those  as- 
surances are  just  the  paper  they  are 
written  on. 

Finally.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  taxpayer  to  at  least  request 
the  Soviet  Union  to  put  up  some  collat- 
eral for  $1.5  billion  in  credits.  And  they 
have  it.  They  are  not  a  poor  nation. 
They  have  over  $20  billion— and  they  do 
not  refute  that  themselves— in  gold. 
Why  not  deposit  at  least  half  of  that, 
at  least  $700  million,  into  an  escrow 
international  account,  or  someplace 
where  the  American  taxpayer  would 
feel  secure  that  they  are  going  to  get 
their  money's  worth  in  this  great  ad- 
venture that  we  are  about  to  vote  on? 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  body  will  stand  for  what  we  have 
stood  for  in  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
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ing  agricultural  credits  could  help 
stave  off  the  possibility  of  food  riots  or 
other  forms  of  instability,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  should  con- 
sider approving  such  a  request. 

As  former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week,  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider Soviet  stability  in  its  national  in- 
terest^particularly  during  the  dif- 
ficult time  for  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
cautioned  that  if  the  United  States 
hopes  to  encourage  democratization 
and  movement  toward  a  free  market,  it 
is  crucial  to  "maintain  dynamism  and 
cooperation  in  all  areas  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations."  I  believe  that 
this  resolution  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  as  advocating  cooperation  in  a 
key  area  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  for  this  reason,  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
clined to  vote  against  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Senate  Resolution  117.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  others  make  this  cur- 
rent version  more  acceptable  and  I 
will,  with  a  notable  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm, vote  for  it.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  explain  both  my  reserva- 
tions and  my  reasons  for  supporting 
this  modified  resolution. 

My  reservation  is  simple  to  identify: 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  en- 
courage the  President  to  assist  the 
central  government  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  many  ways,  that  government 
deserves  and  merits  our  assistance  and 
support.  But  in  terms  of  its  response  to 
the  unrest  in  the  Republics,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not.  The  Soviet  system 
speaks  about  democracy,  but  Soviet 
troops  still  storm  in  into  the  streets 
and  occupy  buildings. 

The  leaders  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  oppose 
this  grant  of  additional  agricultural 
credit  to  the  central  government.  They 
know  that  they  may  pay  a  price  for 
that  opposition.  But  they  believe  that 
the  central  government  should  not  be 
rewarded  for  its  oppression.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  central  government  will 
be  strengthened  if  it  can  meet  the  de- 
mand for  food.  And  that  will,  they  be- 
lieve, weaken  their  cause. 

In  addition,  others  argue  that  the 
only  way  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  re- 
form and  build  on  the  changes  that 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  weaken  the  ability  of  the 
central  government  to  continue  on  its 
current  course.  We  all  know  the  Soviet 
system  needs  to  move  toward  market 
reform.  But  the  central  government 
has  failed  to  do  that,  and  may  not  do  it 
as  long  as  they  can  avoid  it.  Denial  of 
credits  would  make  it  harder  to  avoid 
undertaking  those  reforms;  denial  of 
credit  might  help  accelerate  demo- 
cratic changes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
the  argimient  concludes,  only  when  we 
observe   some   of  those   changes — eco- 
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nomically,      politically,      internally— 
should  we  extend  credits. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  former  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze was  urging  approval  of  the  cred- 
its and  saying  that  the  "decision  will 
to  a  large  extent  determine  the  fate  of 
reform  and  democracy  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  There  is  also  a  story  about  an 
Interview  which  President  Gorbachev 
gave  to  Rupert  Murdoch  which  sug- 
gests that  if  the  credits  are  not  ex- 
tended, he  would  see  that  as  an  effort 
to  undermine  the  Soviet  Governmentr— 
and  he  would  react  to  that  by  review- 
ing his  approach  to  Soviet-American 
relations.  And  it  is  not  just  Gorbachev 
who  makes  the  argument  that  this  aid 
will  help  encourage  economic  and  po- 
litical reform.  Even  some  of  his  strong- 
est domestic  critics  have  urged  us  to 
approve  these  credits  because  they  see 
that  approval  as  their  best  chance  to 
make  basic  changes  in  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. 

These  conflicting  arguments  raise 
profound  questions:  Will  granting  these 
credits  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  re- 
formers or  the  repressors?  Will  denial 
of  credits  plunge  the  country  into 
chaos  or  into  real  changes?  How  do  we 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  can  we  influence  them 
at  all? 

Mr.  President,  those  are  questions 
none  of  us  can  answer  with  any  degree 
of  confidence. 

And  if  we  had  been  asked  to  answer 
them  as  definitively  as  the  original 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  117  asked 
us  to  do,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to 
answer  them  in  the  negative.  But  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  other  members  have  im- 
proved the  language  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 117  substantially.  It  now  more 
fully  recognizes  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  the  Baltic  States  and,  I  be- 
lieve, moves  to  protect  their  rights.  It 
also  is  much  clearer  about  the  repay- 
ment issue.  And  it  does  make  a  strong 
statement  about  the  need  for  internal 
economic  and  political  reform. 

I  am  not  totally  comfortable  with 
the  symbolism  of  approving  this  reso- 
lution. But  I  am  confident  that  it  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  American  tax- 
payers and  farmers;  does  not  damage 
the  interests  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 
may  even  advance  the  cause  of  real  re- 
form in  the  Soviet  Union.  So,  with 
some  reservations  but  also  some  con- 
fidence, I  will  vote  for  this  resolution. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  people  need  food  and  the  United 
States  has  grain  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  sell.  Unless  the  President  ap- 
proves government  credit  guarantees, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  the  food  its  people  need,  and  Amer- 
ican farmers  will  lose  this  valuable 
market.  But,  while  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  the  Soviet  market,  there  is  an 
even  more  significant  reason  to  extend 
export  credit  guarantees  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  should  ex- 
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tend  export  credits  because  doing  so 
will  advance  our  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  interests. 

President  Bush  announced  in  Decem- 
ber that  he  would  waive  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendments  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  provide  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
emergency  credit  guarantees.  In  Janu- 
ary, $1  billion  in  guarantees  were  made 
available  for  the  Soviet  Union  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
GSM-102  Short-Term  Export  Credit 
Guarantee  Program.  By  mid-April,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  used  almost  all  of 
these  guarantees.  Soviet  President  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  wrote  to  President 
Bush  in  March  to  request  another  $1.5 
billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  export  cred- 
it guarantees  for  Soviet  Purchases  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Granting  the  guarantees  will  advance 
our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Our  goal 
is  to  encourage  political  and  economic 
reform  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Before 
there  can  be  reform,  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  stabilize.  Pro- 
viding credit  guarantees  will  help  re- 
duce political  and  economic  instabil- 
ity. If  the  food  shortages  are  overcome, 
the  Soviet  people  can  turn  their  ener- 
gies to  the  political  and  economic 
changes  that  must  be  made.  The  first 
step  is  making  sure  the  Soviet  people 
have  food  to  eat. 

The  export  guarantees  are  not  a  re- 
ward. The  Soviet  Union  has  suffered 
several  serious  setbacks  in  its  progress 
toward  a  more  open  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. This  Congress  has  spoken  out 
strongly  to  condemn  excessive  meas- 
ures used  by  Moscow  to  suppress 
human  rights  in  the  Republics.  We 
should  continue  to  do  so.  As  we  have 
used  the  stick,  so  must  we  offer  the 
carrot.  The  credit  guarantees,  condi- 
tioned on  Soviet  conduct,  offer  an  in- 
centive for  greater  reform. 

The  resolution  sets  out  conditions  to 
make  sure  the  food  is  used  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  humanitarian  objectives.  It 
calls  for  clear  and  binding  assurances 
that  all  the  credits  extended  must  be 
repaid;  that  the  credits  cannot  be  used 
to  support  the  military,  security,  or 
Communist  Party;  that  the  credits 
cannot  be  used  to  pressure  the  Baltic 
States  or  Soviet  Republics  to  support 
the  so-called  Union  Treaty,  or  for  any 
other  coercive  political  purposes;  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  fulfill  its  com- 
mitments under  the  United  States-So- 
viet Long-Term  Grain  Agreement. 

These  credits  are  a  message  that 
America  supports  the  Soviet  people  in 
their  struggle  to  cast  off  the  decades  of 
oppression.  Another  important  consid- 
eration is  the  benefit  these  credits 
offer  the  American  farmer.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  valued  customer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural programs  have  been  designed  on 
the  premise  that  we  will  be  a  reliable 
supplier  to  this  market.  The  Soviets 
will  be  unable  to  meet  their  minimum 


wheat  purchase  obligation  under  the 
grain  agreement  without  the  extension 
of  additional  credits. 

The  American  farmer  has  taken  a  se- 
rious blow  in  recent  months.  Prices  for 
wheat  are  at  some  of  their  lowest  lev- 
els in  decades.  One  reason  is  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  afford  to  buy  grain  with- 
out credit.  USDA  has  estimated  that 
granting  these  export  credits  could 
mean  price  increases  for  wheat  of  be- 
tween 10-20  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  corn 
of  up  to  10  cents  a  bushel. 

I  am  concerned  that  for  the  first 
time,  by  this  resolution,  we  link  the 
decision  over  extending  agricultural 
export  benefits  with  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. American  agriculture  has 
resisted  this  linkage.  Food  should  not 
be  used  as  a  weapon,  nor  should  our 
farmers  become  victims  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Nevertheless,  we  have  always  rec- 
ognized that  food  aid  has  foreign  policy 
benefits,  as  a  symbol  of  our  good  will. 
This  resolution  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  precedent.  The  question  of  credits 
now  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  special 
case.  The  country  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
delicate  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion. Granting  credits  now  under  cer- 
tain conditions  may  be  necessary  in 
this  case.  But  linking  food  aid  with  for- 
eign policy  considerations  should  be 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  grrant 
export  credits,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
seek  credit  elsewhere.  If  we  permit  our 
competitors  to  extend  credit  and  sell 
them  their  grain,  we  will  have  lost  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
help  the  Soviet  people.  We  will  have 
lost  an  opportunity  to  grant  aid  with 
conditions  that  can  help  encourage  sta- 
bility and  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  will  have  abandoned  our  foreign 
policy  leadership  and  handed  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  resolution  and  send  the  mes- 
sage that  we  support  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  resolution  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 

I  oppose  it  on  the  merits  of  the  issue 
itself  as  I  believe  there  are  serious 
doubts  about  the  creditworthiness  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  President  Bush  him- 
self expressed  dissatisfaction  on  this 
account  and  stated  that  the  pace  of 
economic  reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  inadequate. 

The  main  reason  of  my  opposition, 
however,  is  the  continuing  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Central  Soviet  Government,  and  the  re- 
cent violence  committed  against  the 
Armenian  people  in  its  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  ever 
learned  anything  from  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  to  take 
promises  and  assurances  at  face  value. 
To  demand  statements  and  assurances 
in  return  to  a  $1.5  billion  credit  guar- 
antee is  a  farce. 


I  have  great  admiration  for  a  lot  of 
things  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  ac- 
complished in  the  past  6  years.  At  the 
same  time.  I  am  also  made  uncomfort- 
able by  the  fact  that  every  so  often  he 
reminds  us  of  the  school  that  he  comes 
from,  that  of  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Yuri 
Andropov. 

Just  a  few  days  after  the  last  guaran- 
tee amounting  to  $1  billion  was  grant- 
ed, the  Soviets  again  shed  blood  in 
Lithuania  this  past  January.  Just  this 
past  few  days  Soviet  troops  attacked 
Armenian  villages  violently.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  spite  of  all  our  pleads,  en- 
treaties and  demands,  the  Soviet  leader 
has  not  made  a  final  decision  on  letting 
the  independence  of  these  long  suffer- 
ing peoples  restored.  He  is  sitting  on 
the  fence  between  his  hardliners  and 
his  desire  to  curry  enough  favor  with 
us  to  make  us  bail  out  his  sinking  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  help  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev make  up  his  mind.  We  can  do  that 
not  by  advancing  billions  in  credit  to 
him— that  he  may  not  repay— return 
for  assurances  that  he  will  almost  cer- 
tainly not  keep. 

The  better  way  to  influence  him  is 
letting  Mr.  Gorbachev  perform  his  side 
of  the  bargain  first.  Let  him  continue 
economic  reforms  vigorously,  let  him 
grant  real  independence  to  the  Baltic 
peoples,  and  then  we  can  talk  about 
further  assistance  and  guarantees. 

If  we  proceed  in  this  fashion,  we  may 
give  real  impetus  to  the  stalled  reform 
process  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  fol- 
low the  course  of  this  resolution,  we 
are  trading  cash  for  promises  once 
again  and  we  will  be  taken  for  fools 
once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  met  the  leader 
of  each  Baltic  nation  last  week.  They 
were  opposed  to  this  resolution  at  that 
time,  and  I  am  certain  they  would  be 
opposed  to  this  modified  version  as 
well.  This  may  not  govern  my  decision 
but  it  certainly  influences  it  very 
strongly. 

Millions  of  lofty  words  have  been  spo- 
ken in  this  Chamber  in  the  past  few 
years  on  our  solidarity  with  the  Baltic 
nations,  our  dedication  to  their  inde- 
pendence. This  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
give  a  little  substance  to  those  words 
by  turning  down  this  billion-and-a-half 
until  the  Soviets  finally  realize  that 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  nations 
cannot  be  delayed  forever. 

NO  GRAIN  CREDFTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  bringing  a  revised  version  of 
his  resolution  tO  the  floor  today.  The 
Senator  has  clearly  taken  into  account 
many  of  the  doubts  voiced  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  credits  will  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  empire.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct  that  these  credits 
will  not  have  the  long-term  effect  of 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  just  not  the 
President  and  Jesse  Helms  who  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Such  an 
analysis  has  been  independently 
backed  by  a  report  from  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment and  Germany's  Deutsche 
Bank.  The  Japanese  business  commu- 
nity's firm  rebuff  of  Gorbachev's  recent 
bailout  request  is  further  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  Union's  economic 
collapse  and  the  Soviet's  lack  of  inter- 
national credibility. 

Furthermore,  Senators  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  a  list  of  25  American  compa- 
nies which  are  owed  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion by  the  Soviet  Union.  Finland, 
France,  and  Australia  have  taken  ac- 
tions in  recent  weeks  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  the  Soviets  for  nonpayment  of 
long  overdue  bills. 

The  obvious  realization  that  we  must 
come  to  is  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  uncreditworthy,  and  if  we  neverthe- 
less issue  credits,  we  are  violating 
United  States  law.  We  could  declare 
the  Soviets  creditworthy  only  if  the 
Soviet  central  government  repays  its 
previous  loans,  which  are  due  in  July, 
and  when  the  Soviets  abolish  their  cen- 
tralized system  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

In  my  opinion,  the  disintegration  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  near  at  hand — and 
not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  propped  up  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  secret  police,  and 
the  imperial  faction  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary—all of  whom  remain  forever  wed- 
ded to  the  failed  system  of  com- 
munism. Disintegration  should  not  be 
feared.  Indeed,  it  should  be  encouraged. 
The  dissolution  of  the  central  Soviet 
tyranny  will  put  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  Senator  Dole's 
bill  S.  9,  which  aims  to  shape  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  reward  the 
non-Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Yugoslavia.  Unless  the  Russian 
people  are  allowed  to  install  a  free- 
market  economy,  the  approval  of  more 
grain  credits  to  the  existing  Soviet 
government  would  amount  to  pouring 
money  down  the  drain.  Meanwhile,  the 
oppressed  Russian  people  wculd  remain 
hungry. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  true  that 
the  Russian  Republic  has  endorsed 
these  credits  on  behalf  of  the  central 
government.  Indeed,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  in  his  let- 
ter of  April  24  to  President  Bush  stated 
that  Russian  representatives  express 
their  belief  that  credits  for  the  central 
government  would  be  used  only  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russian  representatives  ap- 
parently believe  that  this  aid  would  be 
split  60-^  with  the  Russian  republic 
benefiting  from  the  larger  amount. 

But  this  means  only  that  the  lever- 
age against  the  Russian  republic  has 
increased.  Moreover,  once  the  credits 


are  issued,  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  have  leverage  to  prevent  the  use 
of  food  as  blackmail  by  the  Soviet 
central  government  against  the  demo- 
cratic republics. 

The  United  States  should  provide  the 
credits,  if  any,  not  to  Moscow,  but  di- 
rectly to  the  Russian  Republic,  to 
President  Landsbergls'  government, 
and  to  the  other  freely  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  republics. 

U.S.  grain  exporters  will  find  more 
reliable  and  credit  worthy  partners  in 
those  republics  whose  commitment  to 
the  free  market  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples has  already  been  proclaimed. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  S.R. 
117,  now  before  the  Senate,  attempts  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  Government  to 
avoid  hard-line  tactics  against  the 
democrats  and  toward  fundamental 
free  market  reform.  Yet,  the  Soviets 
have  given  only  vague  assurances  that 
could  be  broken  the  moment  the  cred- 
its are  received.  What  kind  of  leverage 
do  we  really  have  under  this  resolu- 
tion? None  whatsoever. 

I  regret  that  more  may  be  at  stake 
here  than  grain  sales  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money.  In  fact,  subsidized  grain 
sales  may  well  encourage  a  hard  line 
Soviet  policy. 

Look  at  the  recent  Soviet  track 
record:  This  past  December,  1  month 
before  the  "bloody  Sunday"  killings  of 
January  13,  1991,  which  left  19  Lithua- 
nians dead,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment provided  the  Soviet  central  gov- 
ernment with  $1  billion  in  agricultural 
credits  and  $300  million  in  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans. 

At  that  time  Eduard  Shevardnadze, 
then  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  promised 
that  the  credits  wre  needed  to  prevent 
a  dictatorship,  possibly  involving  the 
use  of  violent  force.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister got  the  credits,  but  his  assurances 
were  not  fulfilled.  Perhaps  the  Soviets 
perceived  this  latest  U.S.  handout  as  a 
vote  of  confidence — but,  in  any  event, 
less  than  a  month  later,  the  Soviet 
military  proceeded  forth  to  slaughter 
civilians  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  4  months  since 
the  Soviet  crackdown,  violence  in 
Lithuania  has  not  abated.  At  least  15 
additional  buildings  have  been  seized 
by  the  Soviets;  none  of  those  occupied 
in  January  by  Soviet  forces  have  been 
returned.  Lithuanian  young  men  of 
draft  age  are  still  hunted  down  and 
conscripted  into  the  Soviet  Army.  The 
Soviets  have  simply  lowered  the  profile 
of  terror,  but  the  Soviet  goal  is  the 
same:  To  force  Lithuania  back  into  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

Last  week,  Lithuanian  President 
Vytautas  Landsbergis  visited  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  was  impressed  with 
his  courage  and  his  acumen.  He  warns 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  less  likely  to 
negotiate  favorable  terms  for  Lithua- 
nia's independence  if  the  grain  credits 
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are  approved.  I  believe  he  is  exactly 
right  about  that. 

President  Landsbergris  gave  us  an 
honest  view  of  recent  Soviet  actions 
against  his  democratic  government. 
What  an  irony  that  last  week  the  Sen- 
ate went  on  record  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Landsbergis,  but  the  Senate  now 
is  being  asked  to  approve  a  subsidized 
grain  sale — which  will  enable  the 
central  Communist  apparatus  to  tight- 
en its  control  over  Lithuania. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  food  needs  of  the  oppressed  people 
in  the  Soviet  Empire,  and  the  need  for 
United  States  grain  exporters  to  find 
markets.  But,  to  reward  Moscow  with 
these  proposed  grain  credits — which  ul- 
timately cost  the  taxpayer  dollars, 
flies  in  the  face  of  good  judgment  and 
plain  common  sense. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Republican 
leader  and  lead  sponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 117,  I  must  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion, which  urges  that  new  agricultural 
credit  guarantees  be  granted  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  three  ques- 
tions about  the  proposed  $1.5  billion  in 
taxpayer-backed  agricultural  credits 
for  the  Soviets:  First,  should  we  be  as- 
sisting the  Soviet  Government  at  this 
time?  Second,  will  these  credits  really 
help  the  Soviet  people?  Last,  what  is 
the  risk  that  the  American  taxpayer 
will  end  up  footing  the  bill  for  credits 
that  will  never  be  repaid? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  extend- 
ing new  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
all  three  counts — we  should  not  be  as- 
sisting the  Soviet  Government  now, 
the  credits  would  be  wasted  on  the 
bankrupt  Soviet  economy,  and  there  is 
a  great  risk  that  the  Soviets  would  de- 
fault leaving  the  American  taxpayer 
holding  the  bag. 

We  should  not  be  aiding  the  Soviet 
Government  while  it  continues  its 
military  buildup,  continues  aid  to  the 
Stalinist  dictatorship  in  Cuba,  contin- 
ues repression  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
of  independence  movements  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union,  refuses  to  allow 
full  freedom  of  emigration,  and  has  not 
made  significant  economic  reforms. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  thinks  it 
can  afford  to  assist  Cuba  and  maintain 
a  massive  military  buildup,  why  do 
they  need  assistance  from  us?  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion  that 
these  credits  would  actually  help  the 
Soviet  people  or  stem  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  These  credits 
would,  if  granted,  pay  for  about  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain.  This  is  a  fraction  of 
the  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  grain 
that  are  destroyed  or  lost  within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  due  to  the  grossly 
inefficient  and  corrupt  communist  sys- 
tem. 

Further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  now 
would  reduce,  not  increase,  the  pros- 
pects  for   political   and   economic  re- 
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form.  Aiding  the  Soviet  Government 
before  it  has  scrapped  the  Communist 
planning  system  is  like  giving  a  pa- 
tient an  infusion  before  closing  up  his 
wounds.  The  patient  will  not  survive, 
let  alone  heal  and  grow. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Government  does 
not  deserve  this  assistance,  it  won't 
help  the  Soviet  people,  and  we  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  being  paid  back.  I  oppose 
Senate  Resolution  117  and  urge  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  grant  further  cred- 
it guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  117.  urgring  the  ad- 
ministration to  expeditiously  and  pru- 
dently complete  its  review  of  a  Soviet 
request  for  $1.5  billion  in  agricultural 
credit  guarantees  with  approval  of  such 
request  under  certain  conditions.  This 
measure  will  provide  the  administra- 
tion with  guidance  on  how  to  proceed 
with  the  Soviet  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  in  agricultural  cred- 
its. If  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  constituent 
republics  are  able  to  utilize  all  these 
credits,  it  will  simultaneously  benefit 
American  farmers  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Currently,  American  wheat,  com. 
soybean,  and  dairy  producers  are  strug- 
gling with  surplus  inventories  of  their 
commodities,  created  by  excellent 
crops  last  year  and  recession-weakened 
consumer  demand.  The  opportunity  to 
move  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  agri- 
cultural export  will  help  to  reduce 
these  stocks  and  could  translate  into 
stronger  domestic  farm  prices,  thus 
lessening  commodity  program  costs. 
Full  utilization  of  these  credits  could 
bolster  average  farm  income  by  several 
thousand  dollars. 

However.  I  have  some  reservations 
concerning  the  extension  of  additional 
credit  to  the  Soviets.  First,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  central  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  exploit  these  loans  for  use  by 
the  military  or  the  Communist  Party, 
instead  for  the  strictly  humanitarian 
needs  of  average  Soviet  citizens. 

Additionally,  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  ability  to  repay  these 
loans  in  a  timely  manner.  Recent  re- 
ports about  the  unraveling  of  the  So- 
viet economy  are  very  troubling.  If  the 
Soviets  cannot  stop  the  dissolution  of 
their  economy,  the  short-term  pros- 
pects for  repayment  are  not  good.  In 
the  long  run,  though,  if  it  prudently 
manages  its  vast  natural  resources  and 
improves  the  functioning  of  its  econ- 
omy, the  U.S.S.R.  should  have  the  abil- 
ity to  repay  its  debt. 

I  know  that  Senator  Dole  and  other 
sponsors  of  this  measure  share  these 
concerns,  which  are  outlined  at  length 
in  this  resolution.  The  resolution  is 
quite  clear  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  and  receive  firm  assur- 
ances from  the  Soviet  Government 
that  credits  will  be  repaid  and  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  So- 
viet population.  The  resolution  further 


states  that  the  United  States  should 
seek  and  receive  solid  commitments 
from  the  Soviets  that  these  credits  will 
not  be  used  to  support  institutions 
such  as  the  military  and  the  party  ap- 
paratus. And,  very  important,  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  makes  clear 
that  our  credits  must  not  be  used  in 
any  way  to  coerce  the  movements  for 
greater  sovereignty  and  democracy  in 
the  Baltics  and  the  constituent  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  this  resolution  recommends 
that  if  the  administration  approves  the 
$1.5  billion  in  credit  guarantees,  it 
should  provide  the  credits  in  three  $500 
million  increments.  The  last  two  incre- 
ments being  conditioned  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  assurances  re- 
quired for  offering  of  the  $1.5  billion. 

In  closing,  there  are  reasons  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  with  extending  these 
loan  credits,  especially  on  the  scale  re- 
quested by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  appropriately  ad- 
dresses these  issues  in  a  manner  which 
balances  our  desire  to  provide  needed 
humanitarian  food  relief  and  our  need 
for  assurances  that  the  money  will  be 
repaid  and  used  for  the  intended  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  117,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  administration  should  extend  agri- 
cultural export  credit  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  in  support  of 
this  legislation  because  of  its  impact 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  jxilicy 
concerns. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  potential 
increase  in  farm  income  will  be  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  United  States 
balance  of  trade  deficit.  It  will  also 
help  lessen  the  economic  crunch  grip- 
ping rural  America,  as  well  as  help  sta- 
bilize U.S.  agriculture.  This  legislation 
provides  credits  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  supports  the  use  of  cred- 
its for  commodities  that  are  suffering 
from  crisis  level  prices,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans,  and  dairy  products. 

As  for  our  international  concerns, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  agreed  to 
give  the  Russian  republic  control  of  the 
Siberian  coal  fields.  Not  only  is  this  a 
movement  toward  decentralization  of 
control  of  the  planned  Communist 
economy,  it  has  political  implications 
as  well.  We  have  just  seen  a  change  in 
power  now  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  the  republics.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Soviet  central  gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  give  all  the  So- 
viet republics  control  over  their  own 
exports.  This  is  a  positive  sign  that  the 
central  government  is  seeing  the  bene- 
fit of  compromise  with  the  demands  of 
the  people. 

This  sort  of  advancement  toward 
more  autonomy  for  Soviet  Republics 
shows  some  promise.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  arrived  at 
the  door  of  democracy.  That  is  why  it 
is  important  these  credits  be  disbursed 
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resolution   (S.   Res.   117).   as 
agreed  to. 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 
resolu  ;ion,  as  modified,  with  its 

rei  ids  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  117 

Whereas: 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  formal  re- 
quest to  the  United  States  to  provide  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  agricultural  credit  guarantees. 

(b)  The  administration  is  currently  review- 
ing the  Soviet  request,  to  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  service 
the  debt  associated  with  such  request,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  202(f)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Act  of  1978,  as  amended  by  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990,  which  provides  that:  "The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make 
credit  guarantees  available  in  connection 
with  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
any  country  that  the  Secretary  determines 
cannot  adequately  service  the  debt  associ- 
ated with  such  sale." 

(c)  In  1990.  the  United  States  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  $1.0  billion  in  agricultural 
credit  guarantees. 

(d)  France  and  Canada  have  recently  an- 
nounced agricultural  credit  offers  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

(e)  The  export  of  American  products  to  any 
foreign  market,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  a  positive  impact  on  the  United  States 
balance  of  trade. 

(f)  The  export  of  American  agricultural 
products  has  a  positive  impact  on  farm  in- 
comes in  the  United  States  and  on  the  costs 
of  maintaining  agricultural  price  support 
programs. 

(g)  The  United  States  has  very  grave  con- 
cerns about: 

(1)  Soviet  policies  of  using  force  against 
and  coercion  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
constituent  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  recent  use  of  armed  forces 
against  Armenia,  to  repress  the  movements 
for  democracy  and  self-determination. 

(2)  The  Soviet  refusal  to  engage  in  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Baltic  States  on 
the  clear  desire  of  the  Baltic  nations  for 
their  freedom. 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  Soviet  central  gov- 
ernment to  implement  fundamental  free 
market  reforms  in  its  economy. 

(h)  There  are  credible  reports  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  used  past  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  to  pressure  the  constituent  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in 
regard  to  agreeing  to  the  so-called  "Union 
Treaty"  proposed  by  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev. 

(i)  Senior  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Soviet  political  leaders,  in- 
cluding former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze,  have  recently  indicated  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  dire  need  of  agricultural  export 
credits,  and  have  said  that  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  public  disorder  caused  by  shortages 
of  available  food  in  some  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  if  such  credits  are  not  provided  expe- 
ditiously. 

(j)  Senior  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  have  indicated  their  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  give  binding  assur- 
ances to  the  United  States  about  the  proper 
use  of  any  future  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate: 

(a)  Believes  that  the  danger  of  public  dis- 
order in  some  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  coming  months  caused  by  food  shortages 
is  real,  and  that  such  disorder  could  lead  to 
a  climate  of  political  repression  seriously 
jeopardizing  that  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  under  the  policies  of  "glasnost"  and 
perestroika." 

(b)  Urges  the  administration  to  expedi- 
tiously and  prudently  complete  its  review  of 


the  Soviet  agricultural  credit  guarantee  re- 
quest. 

(c)  Believes  that  as  the  administration 
evaluates  the  Soviet  request,  to  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to 
service  the  debt  associated  with  such  re- 
quest, in  accordance  with  Section  202(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Food.  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  and  as  it  evaluates  all 
future  requests  from  other  nations  for  agri- 
cultural credit  guarantees,  it  should  consider 
in  its  evaluations  such  factors  as: 

(1)  Ability  to  service  current  debt,  includ- 
ing the  consideration  of  whether  the  country 
is  current  in  servicing  similar  government- 
to-government  credit  guarantees  or  other  fi- 
nancing, and  assessing  the  degree  of  expo- 
sure represented  by  the  credit  guarantees 
under  consideration  as  a  percentage  of  total 
financing  available  to  the  country  from 
other  sources. 

(2)  Repayment  performance  on  previous 
debt,  including  the  country's  record  in  serv- 
icing past  indebtedness  such  as  sales  under 
previous  U.S./U.S.S.R.  long-term  agreements 
on  grain, 

(3)  National  assets  which  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  repay. 

(4)  Market-retention,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  whether  the  absence  of  United 
States  credit  guarantees  would  jeopardize 
important  foreign  markets. 

(d)  Reaffirms  its  very  grave  concerns  about 
Soviet  policies  toward  the  Baltics  and  the 
constituent  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  good  faith  negotiations 
with  the  Baltic  States,  and  assumes  the  ad- 
ministration stating  our  expectation  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  which  will  allow 
for  the  realization  of  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  Baltic  States,  will  continue  to 
impress  upon  the  Soviet  Government  that 
such  critical  issues  will  inevitably  impact  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and  all  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  United  States  on  those  re- 
lations, to  include  undermining  the  pros- 
pects for  favorable  decision  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  prospects  for  favorable  decision 
on  such  questions  as  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending agricultural  credit  guarantees. 

(e)  Strongly  urges  the  administration  to  go 
beyond  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  agricul- 
tural credit  guarantees  as  outlined  in  section 
202(0  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  to  examine 
the  desirability  of  extending  such  credit 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time; 
and,  assuming  the  Soviet  Union  is  found  eli- 
gible under  the  criteria  in  Section  202(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Pood,  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  the  credit  guarantees 
nonetheless  not  be  extended  absent  clear  and 
binding  assurances  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  misuse 
such  credit  guarantees  to: 

(1)  Support  the  military,  security  or  Com- 
munist Party  apparatus,  at  the  expense  of 
helping  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Government  must 
present  a  detailed  statement  of  its  planned 
use  of  such  credit  guarantees,  to  insure  the 
equitable,  nonpolitical  and  humanitarian 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  such  guaran- 
tees to  the  entire  Soviet  population. 

(2)  Pressure  the  Baltic  States  or  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
support  the  so-called  "Union  Treaty",  or  for 
any  other  coercive  or  political  purpose. 

(f)  Assumes  that  agreement  to  provide  the 
agricultural  credit  guarantees  requested  by 
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the  Soviet  Government  will  be  accompanied 
by  binding  Soviet  assurances  to: 

(1)  Fulfill  its  commitments  under  the  ex- 
isting United  States-Soviet  Long-Term 
Agreement  of  grains. 

(2)  Repay  any  credits  extended  under  Unit- 
ed States  guarantees,  past  or  present,  ac- 
cording to  agreed  upon  schedules  by  cur- 
rency or  barter  acceptable  to  grrain  providers 
and  the  United  States. 

(3)  Make  reasonable  progress  in  creating  a 
favorable  legal  and  working  environment  for 
foreign  private  investment,  which  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  investing  party 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  exploration,  extrac- 
tion and  processing  of  Soviet  natural  re- 
sources. 

(g)  If  the  administration  finds  that  the  So- 
viet Union  meets  the  criteria  of  section  202(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  and  otherwise  is 
prepared  to  provide  all  of  the  assurances  list- 
ed above,  recommends  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  approve  the  Soviet  request  for  up 
to  $1.5  billion  in  agricultural  credit  guaran- 
tees. 

(h)  Should  the  Soviet  request  be  approved, 
recommends  that  the  Administration  pro- 
vide the  credit  guarantees  in  three  separate 
$500  million  tranches,  and  condition  and  re- 
lease of  the  second  and  third  such  tranches 
on  satisfactory  Soviet  utilization  of  any  pre- 
ceding tranche  or  tranches,  in  compliance 
with  all  of  the  assurances  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

(1)  Urges  the  administration  to  explore  bar- 
ter, countertrade,  collateralization  and  other 
non-traditional  means  of  finance  in  addition 
to  the  direct  extension  of  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  to  facilitate  increased  Soviet 
purchases  of  United  States  agricultural  and 
food  products. 

(j)  Urges  the  administration  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  take  into  account  the  views 
of  the  Baltic  States,  and  constituent  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union  in  deciding  on  and. 
should  that  decision  be  favorable,  imple- 
menting a  program  for,  agricultural  credit 
guarantees  for  the  Soviet  Union;  and  to  the 
extent  feasible  to  make  those  states  and  con- 
stituent republics  party  to  any  agricultural 
credit  guarantee  agreement. 

(k)  Urges  the  administration  to  include  in 
negotiations  over  any  new  credit  guaranteee 
or  other  program  of  economic  cooperation  a 
continued  strong  admonition  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  only  long-term  answer 
to  its  economic  dilemma  is  fundamental  free 
market  reform  of  its  economy. 

(1)  Approves  this  resolution  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  (1)  the  historic  step  being  taken  on 
June  12,  1991,  when  free  elections  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  Russian  Republic,  and 
(2)  the  meeting  between  nine  of  the  republics 
and  the  central  govenment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  occured  on  April  23.  1991;  and  in 
reliance  on  commitments  which  were  made 
during  the  April  23  meeting  on  a  number  of 
vital  matters,  including  an  agreement  by  the 
parties  to  hold  free  and  open  national  elec- 
tions later  this  year. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  urge  the  administration  to  expedi- 
tiously and  prudently  complete  its  review  of 
the  Soviet  request  for  $1.5  billion  in  agricul- 
tural credit  guarantees,  and  to  approve  such 
request  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution, as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
momentarily,  as  a  result  of  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Election  Ethics  Act  of  1991, 
the  campaign  reform  legislation. 

Senator  DOLE  and  I  have  discussed 
this,  and  I  believe  we  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  how  best  to  proceed. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  58,  S.  3,  the  Senate 
Election  Ethics  Act  of  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shall  not  object,  if  I  might 
propound  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  There  is  no  in- 
tent on  this  side  to  delay  consideration 
of  this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  record  reflects  in  the 
past  several  months  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  good-faith  efforts  made  on  each 
side,  as  the  majority  leader  noted  in 
his  press  conference  this  morning. 

I  think  the  only  question  I  have  been 
asked  on  our  side  is,  if  we  proceed  to 
the  bill,  that  it  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ment; there  will  be  no  effort  to  speed 
up  the  process.  As  long  as  we  are  offer- 
ing amendments  and  debating,  there 
will  not  be  any  effort  to  shut  off  debate 
or  foreclose  anyone  on  this  side  or  the 
other  side,  for  that  matter,  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  intention.  Last  year,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  we  followed  that  prac- 
tice to  what  I  believe  was  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  There  was  a 
good-faith  effort  on  both  sides  to  offer 
amendments.  There  were  no  substan- 
tial or  significant  delays.  Everyone  had 
a  chance  to  offer  any  amendment  that 
he  or  she  wanted  that  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill,  and  we  com- 
pleted action  on  it. 

I  hope  we  can  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice here.  It  is  not  my  intention  that 
anyone  be  precluded  or  shut  off  in  any 
way  from  fully  debating  it  and  offering 
amendments  to  it  in  much  the  same 
way  we  handled  the  matter  last  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  if  he  has  more  or  less  of  a 
timetable?  We  will  be  on  this  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  tomorrow,  and  part 
of  Friday  and  then  starting  again  next 
week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  timetable 
in  that  regard,  other  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  embraces  more  than  this.  It 
is  my  hope  that,  prior  to  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 


at  the  close  of  business  a  week  from 
Friday,  we  could  complete  action  on 
this  legislation,  the  fast-track  legisla- 
tion, and,  if  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference is  completed  by  then,  the  con- 
ference report.  The  latter  two  items,  as 
I  understand  it,  have  time  limitations, 
the  former  of  20  hours,  the  latter  of  10 
hours. 

So  my  expectation  is  that  we  would 
have  ample  time  to  consider  this  over  a 
period  of  several  days  and  still  permit 
us  to  complete  action  on  those  two 
measures  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

I  would  merely  like  to  say — I  always 
add  the  caveat — I  do  not  want  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  bringing  some- 
thing else  up  in  the  event  something 
occurs  that  is  unexpected  or  that  the 
Republican  leader  wishes  or  that  some 
other  Member  wishes.  But  right  now 
my  expectation  is  to  try  to  complete 
action  on  those  three  measures,  this 
one  and  the  other  two,  before  the  end 
of  next  week,  which  I  believe  gives  us 
plenty  of  time  to  deal  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
understand  each  other.  Everybody  is 
going  to  have  a  fair  shot.  We  will  see 
what  happens.  This  is  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  very  difficult  in  some 
areas.  We  have  a  couple  of  very  basic 
differences.  But  we  have  a  number  of 
areas  of  agreement.  I  guess  what  my 
hope  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  would 
be  able  to  pass  a  bill  where  we  have 
considerable  agreement.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment;  as  follows: 

S.  3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Senate  Election  Ethics  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Amendment  of  FECA.— When  used  in 
this  Act,  the  term  "FECA"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short    title;    amendment   of   FECA; 

table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 

SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  BENEFITS 

Sec.  101.  Senate  spending  limits  and  public 
benefits. 

Sec.  102.  Ban  on  activities  of  political  action 
committees  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Sec.  103.  Broadcast  rates. 

Sec.  104.  Preferential  rates  for  mail. 
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Sec.  105.  Discloiure     by     noneligible     can- 
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ons    relating    to    national. 
and  local  party  conunit- 


Sti  te 

Sec.  217.  Restrii  tlons  on  fundraising  by  can- 
did ites  and  officeholders. 
Sec.  218.  Reporting  requirements. 
C — Contributions 
on  contributions  by  certain 
political  committees. 
;.  Contrl  )utlons  tlirough 

int  srmediaries  and  conduits. 
Contrl  mtions  by  dependents  not  of 
vot  Ing  age. 
Subtitle  D-  Reporting  Requirements 
Sec.  231.  Report  ing  requirements. 

TITLE  m-  -FEDERAL  ELECTION 
( ;OMMISSION 
Sec.  301.  Use  of  ;andldates'  names. 
Sec.  302.  Report  Ing  requirements. 
Sec.  303.  Provls  ons  relating  to  the  general 

co\  nsel  of  the  commission. 
Sec.  304.  Retent  ton  of  fees  by  the  commis- 
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Sec.  307.  Rando  n  audits. 
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Sec.  309.  Fraudilent     solicitation     of    con- 
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TITLE  r  r— MISCELLANEOUS 
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— FECA  is  amended  by  add- 
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SPl  JNDING 


LIMITS  AND  PUB- 
FOR  SENATE  ELECTION 


"  definitions 
purposes  of  this  title — 
otherwise  provided  in  this 
deflnl)tions  under  section  301  shall 
of  this  title  insofar  as 
relate  to  elections  to  the  of- 
States  Senator: 


"(2)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  title: 

"(3)  the  terms  'Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund'  and  'Fund'  mean  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  established  under  section 
506; 

"(4)  the  term  'general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an  open 
primary  election; 

"(5)  the  term  'general  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  primary  or  runoff  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  the  candidate  is  seeking,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  of  such  general  election;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election: 

"(6)  the  term  'immediate  family'  means— 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse; 

"(B)  a  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (B); 

"(7)  the  term  'major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  9002(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  except  that  if 
a  candidate  qualified  under  State  law  for  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election  in  an  open  pri- 
mary in  which  all  the  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice participated  and  which  resulted  in  the 
candidate  and  at  least  one  other  candidate 
qualifying  for  the  ballot  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, such  candidate  shall  be  treated  as  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of 
this  title; 

"(8)  the  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election  which  may  result  in  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  ballot  in  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator; 

"(9)  the  term  'primary  election  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  election  for  the  specific  of- 
fice the  candidate  is  seeking  and  ending  on 
the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  office  following  the  last  general 
election  for  that  office:  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

"(10)  the  term  'runoff  election'  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  which 
is  prescribed  by  applicable  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator; 

"(11)  the  term  'runoff  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  primary  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  such  candidate  is  seeking  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  runoff  election  for 
such  office; 

"(12)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e);  and 

"(13)  the  term  'expenditure'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  301(9),  except 
that  in  determining  any  expenditures  made 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  candidate  or  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  section 
301(9)(B)  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
clause  (11)  or  (vi)  thereof. 


"CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  a  candidate  is  an  eligible  can- 
didate if  the  candidate — 

"(1)  meets  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion filing  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c); 

"(2)  meets  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(3)  meets  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Primary  Filing  Requirements.— <1) 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  met 
if  the  candidate  files  with  the  Commission  a 
declaration  as  to  whether — 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

"(i)  will  meet  the  primary  and  runoff  elec- 
tion expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(ii)  will  only  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  and  runoff  elections  which  do  not 
exceed  such  limits; 

"(B)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(b);  and 

"(C)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  from  personal  funds 
under  section  503(a). 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  on  the  date  the  candidate  files 
as  a  candidate  for  the  primary  election. 

"(c)  General  Election  Filing  Re(JUIRE- 
MENT.— (1)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  files  a  cer- 
tification with  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that^ 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

"(i)  met  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  under  subsection  (d);  and 

"(ii)  did  not  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  or  runoff  election  in  excess  of  the 
primary  or  runoff  expenditure  limit  under 
subsection  (d),  whichever  is  applicable; 

"(B)  the  candidate  met  the  threshold  con- 
tribution requirement  under  subsection  (e), 
and  that  only  allowable  contributions  were 
taken  into  account  in  meeting  such  require- 
ment; 

"(C)  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  the  law  of  the  State  involved; 

"(D)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate — 

"(i)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  make  expenditures  which  ex- 
ceed the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b); 

"(ii)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315; 

"(ill)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  involved  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  would  cause  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  contributions  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b).  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  voter  communication 
vouchers  issued  to  the  candidate;  plus 

"(II)  the  amount  of  contributions  from 
State  residents  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  503(b)(4)  in  increasing 
the  general  election  expenditure  limit;  plus 

"(ni)  the  amount  which  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  under  section  503(c); 

"(iv)  will  deposit  all  payments  received 
under  this  title  in  an  account  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  from 
which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by  check  or 
similar  means  of  payment  to  third  parties; 
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■'(V)  will  furnish  campaigrn  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appro- 
priate information  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(vi)  will  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507;  and 

"(E)  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  section  504. 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  7  days  after  the 
earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  the  candidate  qualifies  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  State  law; 
or 

"(B)  if,  under  State  law,  a  primary  or  run- 
off election  to  qualify  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot  occurs  after  September  1,  the 
date  the  candidate  wins  the  primary  or  run- 
off election. 

"(d)     PRIMARY     AND    RUNOFF    EXPENDITURE 

Limits.— (1)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if: 

"(A)  The  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  primary  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  67  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b);  or 

"(ii)  $2,750,000. 

"(B)  The  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  any  runoff  election  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  The  limitations  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  candidate  shall  be  increased  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  independent  expenditures 
in  opposition  to.  or  on  behalf  of  any  oppo- 
nent of.  such  candidate  during  the  primary 
or  runoff  election  period,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, which  are  required  to  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  period 
under  section  304A(b)  (relating  to  independ- 
ent expenditures  in  excess  of  SIO.OOO). 

"(3)(A)  If  the  contributions  received  by  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees for  the  primary  election  or  runoff 
election  exceed  the  expenditures  for  either 
such  election,  such  excess  contributions 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  for  the  gen- 
eral election  and  expenditures  for  the  gen- 
eral election  may  be  made  from  such  excess 
contributions. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  such  treatment  of  excess 
contributions — 

"(i)  would  result  in  the  violation  of  any 
limitation  under  section  315;  or 

"(ii)  would  cause  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions received  for  the  general  election  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  under  subsection 
(c)(l)(D)(iii). 

"(e)  Threshold  Contribution  Require- 
ments.—(l)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  have  re- 
ceived allowable  contributions  during  the 
applicable  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 504(b)— 

"(A)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
means  contributions  which  are  made  as  gifts 
of  money  by  an  individual  pursuant  to  a 
written  instrument  identifying  such  individ- 
ual as  the  contributor. 

"(B)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
shall  not  include — 

"(i)  contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
which  are  treated  as  made  by  such 
intermediary  or  conduit  under  section 
315(a)(8)(B); 


"(ii)  contributions  from  any  individual 
during  the  applicable  period  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  exceed  $250;  or 

"(iii)  contributions  from  individuals  resid- 
ing outside  the  candidate's  State  to  the  ex- 
tent such  contributions  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  allowable  contributions  (with- 
out regard  to  this  clause)  received  by  the 
candidate  during  the  applicable  period. 
Clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  section  504(b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  504(b).  the  term  'applicable  period' 
means— 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  general  election  involved  and 
ending  on— 

"(i)  the  date  on  which  the  certification 
under  subsection  (c)  is  filed  by  the  candidate; 
or 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  section  504(b).  the  date 
of  such  general  election:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  special  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  vacancy  in  such 
office  occurs  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
general  election  involved. 

"(f)  Indexing.- The  $2,750,000  amount 
under  subsection  (d)(1)  shall  be  increased  as 
of  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  increase  in  the  price  index  determined 
under  section  315(c),  except  that  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (d),  the  base  period  shall  be  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  first  general  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  occurs. 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Per- 
sonal Funds. — The  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  during  an 
election  cycle  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
such  candidate's  authorized  committees 
from  the  following  sources  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000: 

"(1)  The  personal  funds  of  the  candidate 
and  members  of  the  candidate's  immediate 
family. 

"(2)  Personal  debt  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  members  of  the  candidate's  im- 
mediate family. 

"(b)  General  Election  Expenditure 
Limit.— (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  a  general  election  by  an  eligible 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  authorized 
committees  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $5,500,000;  or 

"(B)  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  $950,000;  or 

"(11)  $400,000;  plus 

"(I)  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  not  in  excess  of  4.000.000;  and 

"(II)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  in  excess  of  4.000.000. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate  in 
a  State  which  has  no  more  than  1  transmit- 
ter for  a  commercial  Very  High  Frequency 
(VHF)  television  station  licensed  to  operate 
in  that  State,  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting— 

"(A)  '80  cents'  for  '30  cents'  in  subclause 
(1);  and 

"(B)  '70  cents'  for  '25  cents'  in  subclause 
(U). 

"(3)  The  amount  otherwise  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  percentage  increase  for  such  calendar 
year  under  section  502(f)  (relating  to  index- 
ing). 

"(4)(A)  The  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section (without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser  of^ 


"(i)  25  percent  of  such  limitation;  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  contributions  described 
in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Contributions  are  described  in  this 
subsection  if  such  contributions — 

"(i)  are  made  after  the  time  contributions 
have  been  received  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  threshold  contribution  require- 
ment under  section  502(e); 

"(ii)  are  in  amounts  of  $100  or  less;  and 

"(iii)  are  made  by  an  individual  who  was. 
at  the  time  the  contributions  were  made,  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  general 
election  is  held; 

except  that  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions taken  into  account  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  any  individual  shall  not 
exceed  $100. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  such  limit  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Legal  and  accounting  Compliance 
Fund. — (l)  The  limitation  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  qualified  legal  and  ac- 
counting expenditures  made  by  a  candidate 
or  the  candidate's  authorized  committees  or 
a  Federal  officeholder  from  a  legal  and  ac- 
counting compliance  fund  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 

"(A)  the  only  amounts  transferred  to  the 
fund  are  amounts  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  transferred  to. 
and  expenditures  made  from,  the  fund  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  15  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
general  election  for  which  the  fund  was  es- 
tablished; or 

"(n)  $300,000;  plus 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (4);  and 

"(C)  no  funds  received  by  the  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  504(a)(3)  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  legal  and  accounting  expendi- 
tures' means  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  expenditures  for  costs  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  provided  in  connec- 
tion with — 

"(i)  any  administrative  or  court  proceeding 
initiated  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election;  or 

"(ii)  the  preparation  of  any  documents  or 
reports  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(B)  Any  expenditures  for  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  provided  after  the  general 
election  for  which  the  legal  and  accounting 
compliance  fund  was  established  to  ensure 
compliance  with  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election. 

"(C)  Expenditures  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  legal  and  accounting  services  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  candidate's  ac- 
tivities as  a  holder  of  Federal  office  other 
than  costs  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
election  of  such  candidate  to  Federal  office. 

"(4)(A)  If.  after  a  general  election,  a  can- 
didate determines  that  the  qualified  legal 
and  accounting  expenditures  exceed  the  limi- 
tation under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  candidate 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  an  increase 
in  such  limitation.  The  Commission  shall  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  such  limitation  in  the 
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general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election;  plus 

"(ii)  if  the  excess  described  in  paragraph 
(I)(B)  equals  or  exceeds  133'/i  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b),  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  allowable  contributions  of  the  eli- 
gible candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
in  excess  of  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirement under  section  502(e);  or 

"(ii)  50  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  the  eligible 
candidate  under  section  503(b). 

"(c)  Voter  Communication  Vouchers.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
nontransferable  voter  communication  vouch- 
ers to  eligible  candidates  as  provided  under 
section  506(b). 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  voter  com- 
munication vouchers  issued  to  an  eligible 
candidate  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(b)  (25  percent  of 
such  limit  if  such  candidate  is  not  a  major 
party  candidate). 

"(3)  Voter  communication  vouchers  shall 
be  used  by  an  eligible  candidate  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  during  the  general  election 
period  subject  to  the  same  conditions  under 
section  315(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  apply  to  other  broadcast  time  which 
may  be  purchased  (without  regard  to  the 
rates  charged  for  such  time),  except  that 
each  such  broadcast  shall  be  at  least  1  but 
not  more  than  5  minutes  in  length. 

"(d)  Waiver  of  Expenditure  and  Con- 
tribution LiMrrs.— (1)  An  eligible  candidate 
who  receives  payments  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  which  are  allocable  to  the  independent 
expenditure  or  excess  expenditure  amounts 
described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  may  make  expenditures  from 
such  payments  to  defray  expenditures  for  the 
general  election  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(b). 

"(2)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
benefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  clause  (i)  of  section  502(c)(1)(D)  or 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503  if  any  one 
of  the  eligible  candidate's  opponents  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  makes  or  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  for 
the  general  election  that  exceed  133'/b  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

"(3)  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
clause  (iii)  of  section  502(c)(1)(D)  if— 

"(A)  a  major  party  candidate  in  the  same 
general  election  is  not  an  eligible  candidate; 
or 

"(B)  any  other  candidate  in  the  same  gen- 
eral election  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions,  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures, for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  such  other  can- 
didate under  section  503(b). 

"(e)  Use  of  Payments  From  Fund.— Pay- 
ments received  by  a  candidate  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)  shall  be  used  to  defray  expendi- 


tures incurred  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  period  for  the  candidate.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  used — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  to 
make  any  payments,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate; 

"(2)  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate; 

"(3)  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made;  or 

"(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
315(i),  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person  except 
to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were 
used  to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate. 

"certification  by  commission 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  In  General.— d)  The  Com- 
mission shall  certify  to  any  candidate  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  502  that  such 
candidate  is  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title.  The  Commission 
shall  revoke  such  certification  if  it  deter- 
mines a  candidate  fails  to  continue  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

"(2)  No  later  than  48  hours  after  an  eligible 
candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  benefits  under  section  506,  the 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  whether  such  candidate  is  eligi- 
ble for  payments  under  this  title  from  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  or  to  re- 
ceive voter  communication  vouchers  and  the 
amount  of  such  payments  or  vouchers  to 
which  such  candidate  is  entitled.  The  request 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
contain — 

"(A)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation;  and 

"(B)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  titl«. 

"(b)  Determinations  by  Commission.— All 
determinations  (including  certifications 
under  subsection  (a))  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
subject  to  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  judicial 
review  under  section  509. 
"payments  relating  to  eligible  candidates 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Establishment  of  Campaign 
Fund.— (1)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Senate  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund'. 

"(2)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(A)  making  payments  required  under  this 
title;  and 

"(B)  making  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  such  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund  as  may  be  required  by 
this  title  or  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Payments  Upon  Certification.— Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505.  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
promptly  pay  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Commission  to  the  candidate  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Election  Campaign  Fund. 
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"(c)  Vouchers.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 505,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
an  eligible  candidate  the  amount  of  voter 
communication  vouchers  specified  in  such 
certification. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  voter  communica- 
tion voucher  from  a  licensee  providing 
broadcast  time  to  an  eligible  candidate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  pay  to 
such  licensee  from  the  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  the  face  value  of  such  voucher. 

"(d)  Reductions  in  Payments  if  Funds  In- 
sufficient.—(l)  If,  at  the  time  of  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commission  under  section  505 
for  payment,  or  issuance  or  a  voucher,  to  an 
eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  monies  in  the  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  all  eligible 
candidates,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  the  amount  of  such  payment  or  voucher 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  eligible  can- 
didate will  receive  the  same  pro  rata  share  of 
such  candidate's  full  entitlement. 

"(2)  Amounts  and  vouchers  withheld  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  are  sufficient 
monies  in  the  Fund  to  pay  all,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from  whom 
amounts  have  been  withheld,  except  that  if 
only  a  portion  is  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  paid 
in  such  manner  that  each  eligible  candidate 
receives  an  equal  pro  rata  share  of  such  por- 
tion. 

"(3)(A)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  any 
calendar  year  preceding  a  calendar  year  in 
which  there  is  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  shall  make  an  esti- 
mate of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  monies  in  the  fund 
which  will  be  available  to  make  payments 
required  by  this  title  in  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
required  under  this  title  in  such  calendar 
year. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
will  be  insufficient  monies  in  the  fund  to 
make  the  payments  required  by  this  title  for 
any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
each  candidate  on  January  1  of  such  calendar 
year  (or,  if  later,  the  date  on  which  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  candidate)  of  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  the 
pro  rata  reduction  in  each  eligible  can- 
didate's payments  (including  vouchers) 
under  this  subsection.  Such  notice  shall  be 
by  registered  mail. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  eligible  candidate's 
contribution  limit  under  section 
502(c)(l)(D)(iii)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  pro  rata  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  eligible  candidate  by  reg- 
istered mail  of  any  actual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  any  payment  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
exceeds  the  amount  estimated  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  candidate's  contribution  limit 
under  section  502(c)(l)(D)(iii)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 
"examination  and  audits;  repa\t«ents 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  Examination  and  Audits.— 
(1)  After  each  general  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  campaign  accounts  of  10  percent  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied  with 


the  expenditure  limits  and  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility of  this  title,  and  other  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Such  candidates  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  through  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of  ran- 
dom selection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  exists 
reason  to  believe  that  such  candidate  may 
have  violated  any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Excess  Payments;  Revocation  of 
Status.— <1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  payments  or  vouchers  were  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  this  title  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which  such  can- 
didate was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  revokes  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  candidate  as  an  eligible  candidate 
under  section  505(a)(1),  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payments  and  vouchers  received  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  Misuse  of  Benefits.— If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  amount  of  any  ben- 
efit made  available  to  an  eligible  candidate 
under  this  title  was  not  used  as  provided  for 
in  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  benefit. 

"(d)  Excess  Expenditures.— (D  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  eligible 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  by  5  percent  or  less — 

"(A)  the  primary  or  runoff  expenditure 
limit  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(B)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b), 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  i)ay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess  expenditures. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  eligible  candidate  who  has  received  ben- 
efits under  this  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than 
5  percent— 

"(A)  the  primary  or  runoff  expenditure 
limit  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(B)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b), 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditures. 

"(e)  Unexpended  Funds.— Any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  eligible  candidate  under  this 
title  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 120  days  after  the  date  of  the  general 
election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obligations 
to  pay  expenditures  for  the  general  election 
incurred  during  the  general  election  period. 
At  the  end  of  such  120-day  period,  any  unex- 
pended funds  received  under  this  title  shall 
be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Limit  on  Period  for  Notification.— 
No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  with  respect  to  an 
election  more  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  such  election. 

"(g)  Deposits.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit all  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion into  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 


"CRIMINAL  penalties 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  Viola-hons.— <l)  No  person 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully— 

"(A)  accept  benefits  under  this  title  in  ex- 
cess of  the  aggregate  benefits  to  which  the 
candidate  on  whose  behalf  such  benefits  are 
accepted  is  entitled; 

"(B)  use  such  benefits  for  any  purpose  not 
provided  for  in  this  title;  or 

"(C)  make  expenditures  in  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  primary  and  runoff  expenditure 
limits  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(il)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S25.000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both.  Any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  political  committee  who  know- 
ingly consents  to  any  expenditure  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  '1)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  J25,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Use  of  Benefits.— <l)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  receives  any  benefit 
under  this  title,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of 
any  such  benefit  is  transferred,  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use,  or  to  authorize  the  use 
of,  such  benefit  or  such  portion  other  than  in 
the  manner  provided  in  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  False  Lvformation.— <1)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully- 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
(including  any  certification,  verification,  no- 
tice, or  report)  to  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or 
information  so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title;  or 

"(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  requested 
by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  110,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments.— 
(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  give  or  to  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  under  this  title  by 
any  eligible  candidate  or  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  Illegal  benefit  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  by  any  candidate 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  re- 
ceived by  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  de- 
posit into  the  Senate  Election  Campaigm 
Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
kickback  or  benefit  received. 
"judicial  review 
"Sec.  509.  (a)  Judicial  Review.— Any  agen- 
cy action  by  the  Commission  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  pe- 
tition filed  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 
after  the  agency  action  by  the  Commission 
for  which  review  is  sought.  It  shall  be  the 
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it  by  this  title. 
NT  TO  Senate.— Thirty  days 
any  rules  or  regulation 
(b).  the  Commission  shall 
Senate  a  statement  setting 
rule  or  regulation  and 
(^tailed  explanation  and  jus- 
rule  or  regulation." 
Dates.— <1)  Elxcept  as  pro- 
subsection,   the   amendment 


made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  elec- 
tions occurring  after  December  31,  1993. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  any  expenditure  or  con- 
tribution limit  imposed  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  no  expenditure  made  before  January  1, 
1993,  shall  be  taken  into  account,  except  that 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  any  such 
expenditure  for  goods  or  services  to  be  pro- 
vided after  such  date;  and 

(B)  all  cash,  cash  items,  and  Government 
securities  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1993,  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  contribution  limit  is  met,  except  that 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
amounts  used  during  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1993,  to  pay  for  expendi- 
tures which  were  incurred  (but  unpaid)  be- 
fore such  date. 

(c)  Effect  of  Invalidity  on  Other  Provi- 
sions of  Act.— If  title  V  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  added  by  this 
section),  or  any  part  thereof,  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, all  provisions  of,  and  amendments 
made  by,  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  invalid. 

SEC.  102.  BAN  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  POLITICAL  AC- 
TION committees  in  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  UI  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"BAN  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES  BY 
POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than 
an  individual  or  a  political  committee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  personnel  of  an 
employer — 

"(1)  no  contributions  may  be  made  by  such 
individuals — 

"(A)  to  any  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  any  political  party; 
or 

"(B)  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees, 
unless  such  individuals  certify  that  such 
contributions  are  not  being  made  at  the  di- 
rection of,  or  otherwise  controlled  or  influ- 
enced by,  the  employer;  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions by  all  such  individuals  in  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  $20,000  in  the  case  of  such  political 
committees;  and 

"(B)  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  such  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees." 

(b)  Definition  of  Political  Committee.— 
(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'political  committee" 
means — 

"(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate; 

"(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof;  and 

"(C)  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which— 

"(i)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year; 

"(ii)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year;  or 

"(iii)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a  cal- 
endar year." 


(2)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(c)  CANDIDATE'S  COMMITTEES.— (1)  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder." 

(2)  Section  302(e)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that— 

"(A)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  fundraising  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee." 

(d)  Rules  Applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
Effect.— For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  during  any  period 
beginning  after  the  effective  date  in  which 
the  limitation  under  section  324  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  is  not  in  effect^- 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  not  be  in  effect; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election, 
or  nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  (and  such  candidate's  author- 
ized committees),  section  315(a)(2)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(2)(A))  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  "$1,000"  for  "$5,000";  and 

(3)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  multi- 
candidate  political  committee  to  make  a 
contribution  to  a  candidate  for  election,  or 
nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  (or  an  authorized  committee) 
to  the  extent  that  the  making  of  the  con- 
tribution will  cause  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  from 
multicandidate  political  committees  to  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of— 

(A)  $825,000;  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 
(i)  $375,000;  or 

(ii)  20  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  under  section  503(b) 
of  FECA  plus  the  primary  election  spending 
limit  under  section  502(d)(1)(A)  of  FECA 
(without  regard  to  whether  the  candidate  is 
an  eligible  candidate  (as  defined  in  section 
501(2))  of  FECA). 

In  the  case  of  an  election  cycle  in  which 
there  is  a  runoff  election,  the  limit  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  run- 
off election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
502(d)(1)(A)  of  FECA  (without  regard  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  such  an  eligible 
candidate).  The  $825,000  and  $375,000  amounts 
in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  increased  as  of  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based  on  the 
Increase  in  the  price  index  determined  under 
section  315(c)  of  FECA,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3),  the  base  period  shall 
be  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  first  gen- 
eral election  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  paragraph  (3)  occurs.  A  candidate  or  au- 
thorized committee  that  receives  a  contribu- 
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tion  from  a  multicandldate  political  com- 
mittee in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  return  the  amount 
of  such  excess  contribution  to  the  contribu- 
tor. 

(e)  Effective  Dates. — (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31,  1992. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
or 

(B)  contributions  made  to,  or  received  by, 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(i)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

(ii)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date. 

SEC.  103.  BROADCAST  RATES. 

(a)  Provisions  Relating  to  lowest  Unit 
Cost.— Section  315(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  is  an 
eligible  candidate  (as  defined  in  section 
501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971)  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  during  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  or  primary  runoff  elec- 
tion in  which  such  person  is  a  candidate,  100 
percent,  and  during  the  general  election  pe- 
riod (as  defined  in  section  501(5)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971)  in  which 
such  person  is  a  candidate,  50  percent,  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station,  determined 
at  the  rate  applicable  to  broadcasts  of  30  sec- 
onds for  the  same  time  of  day  and  day  of 
week:  and 

"(B)  at  any  other  time,  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  station  by  other 
users  thereof." 

(b)  Preemption  Rules;  Vouchers.— Sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  defined  in 
section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971),  a  licensee  shall  not  pre- 
empt the  use,  during  any  period  the  rates 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  or  (b)(2)  are  in  ef- 
fect, of  a  broadcasting  station  by  such  can- 
didate who  has  purchased  such  use  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
program  during  which  the  candidate's  broad- 
cast was  to  air  is  unavoidably  preempted. 

"(d)  A  licensee  shall— 

"(1)  accept  voter  communications  vouchers 
provided  to  an  eligrible  candidate  (as  defined 
in  section  501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971)  under  section  504(a)  of  such 
Act:  and 

"(2)  shall,  upon  presentation  of  such 
vouchers,  provide  broadcast  time  to  such 
candidate  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
apply  to  other  broadcast  time  which  may  be 
purchased  (without  regard  to  the  rates 
charged  for  such  time),  except  that  no  time 


shall  be  required  to  be  provided  without  at 
least  7  days  advance  notice." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
315(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  charges"  and  insert- 
ing: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  charges":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

SEC.  104.  PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  MAIU 

(a)  Reduced  Rates.— Subchapter  II  of 
chapter  36  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"§  3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates 

"(a)  The  rates  of  postage  for  matter  mailed 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  by  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 )  shall 
be— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  first-class  mail  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  in  effect: 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  third-class  mail  matter, 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mail  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  any  campaign  when  the 
total  amount  paid  by  such  candidate  for  all 
mail  matter  at  the  rates  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  Authorization.— Section  2401(c)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and  3626(a)-(h)"  and  inserting  "3626(a)- 
(h),  and  3629". 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  36  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  362B  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates." 

SEC.    105.    DISCLOSURE    BY   NONEUGIBLE   CAN- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  318(a)(1)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)(l)),  as  amended  by 
section  308,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(iv)  If  a  broadcast  or  other  communica- 
tion is  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  candidate 
in  the  general  election  for  the  office  of  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  who  is  not  an  eligible  can- 
didate (as  defined  in  section  501(2)),  or  the 
authorized  committee  of  such  candidate, 
such  communication  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "This  candidate  has  not 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  spending  limits  for 
this  Senate  election  campaign  set  forth  in 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.'." 
SEC.  106.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Title  III  of  FECA  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section: 

"REPORTING  requirements  FOR  SENATE 

candidates 
"Sec.  304A.  (a)  Candidate  Other  Than  Eli- 
gible Candidate.— (1)  Each  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  who  does  not 
file  a  certification  with  the  Commission 
under  section  502(c)  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  declaration  as  to  whether  such 
candidate  intends  to  make  expenditures  for 
the  general  election  in  excess  of  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503(b).  Such 
declaration  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  pro- 
vided in  section  502(c)(2). 


"(2)  Any  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a  gen- 
eral election— 

"(A)  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate  under 
section  502:  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions, or  makes  or  obligates  to  make  aggre- 
gate expenditures,  for  the  general  election 
which  exceed  70  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  under  section  503(b), 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commission  with- 
in 24  hours  after  such  contributions  have 
been  raised  or  such  expenditures  have  been 
made  or  obligated  to  be  made  (or,  if  later, 
within  24  hours  after  the  date  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  general  election  ballot),  setting 
forth  the  candidate's  total  contributions  and 
total  expenditures  for  such  election  as  of 
such  date.  Thereafter,  such  candidate  shall 
file  additional  reports  (until  such  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  exceed  133'/S  percent  of 
such  limit)  with  the  Commission  within  24 
hours  after  each  time  additional  contribu- 
tions are  raised,  or  expenditures  are  made  or 
are  obligated  to  be  made,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  limit  and  after  the  total  contributions 
or  expenditures  exceed  133%  percent  of  such 
limit. 

"(3)  The  Commission— 

"(A)  shall,  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  a 
declaration  or  report  under  ptaragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the  elec- 
tion involved  about  such  declaration  or  re- 
port: and 

"(B)  if  an  opposing  candidate  has  raised  ag- 
gregate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obli- 
gated to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b),  shall 
certify,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e),  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  of  any  amount 
to  which  such  eligible  candidate  is  entitled 
under  section  504(a). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  in  a  general  election  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  has  raised  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obligated 
to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  in  the 
amounts  which  would  require  a  report  under 
paragraph  (2).  The  Commission  shall,  within 
24  hours  after  making  each  such  determina- 
tion, notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the 
general  election  involved  about  such  deter- 
mination, and  shall,  when  such  contributions 
or  expenditures  exceed  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  under  section  503(b).  cer- 
tify (pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e))  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
candidate's  eligibility  for  payment  of  any 
amount  under  section  504(a). 

"(b)  Independent  Expendftures.— (l)(A) 
Any  person  who  makes,  or  obligates  to 
make,  independent  expenditures  during  any 
general,  primary,  or  runoff  election  period 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  shall  report  to  the  Commission 
as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  2  or  more  persons,  in  cooperation, 
consultation,  or  concert  with  each  other, 
make,  or  obligate  to  make,  independent  ex- 
penditures during  any  general,  primary,  or 
runoff  election  period  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  in  excess  of  JIO.OOO.  each  such 
person  shall  report  to  the  Commission  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  independent  expenditures  so  made  by  all 
such  persons. 

"(2)  Any  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  report  the  amount  of  the  independent 
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"(d)    CANDIDATflS 

Each  individual 

"(A)  who 
fice  of  United 

"(B)  who. 
such  office,  held 
local  office  or 
office;  and 
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or  obligated  to  be  made 
hours  after  the  aggregate 
ixpendltures  incurred  or  ob- 
$10,000.  Thereafter,  such 
independent  expenditures 
hours  after  each  time  the 
amount  of  such  expend- 
obligated  (and  not  yet  re- 
paragraph)  exceeds  $10,000. 
under    this    subsection 
the  Commission  and  the 
for  the  State  of  the  elec- 
shall  contain— 

required    by    sub- 
i)  of  section  304;  and 

under  penalty  of  perjury 

king  the  independent  ex- 

the  person  incurring  the 

such  expenditures,  as  the 

identifies  the  candidate 

expenditures  are  ac- 

help  elect  or  defeat. 

may  file  a  complaint  with 

if  such  person  believes  the 

paragraph  (3)(B)  is  false  or 


Conr  mission,   not  later  than  3 

(  ling  of  a  complaint  under 

shall  make  a  determina- 

to  such  complaint. 

Commission  shall,  within  24  hours 

ri  port  under  this  subsection, 

candidate  (as  defined  in 

the  election  involved  about 

:  Commission  may  make  its  own  de- 

a  person  has  made,  or  has 

ons  to  make,   independent 

respect  to  any  election  for 

Senate  which  in  the  aggre- 

applicable  amounts  under 

Commission  shall  notify 

didate  in  such  election  of 

within  24  hours  of  mak- 


para  rraph 


time  as  a  candidate  is  no- 

(5)  or  (6)  with  respect 

uring  a  general  election  pe- 

I  sion  shall,  pursuant  to  sub- 

fy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

to  receive  benefits  under 


Personal  Funds.— (D  Any 

United  States  Senate  who 

cycle  expends  more  than 

election  cycle  from  his 

he  funds  of  his  immediate 

loans  incurred  by  the 

he    candidate's    immediate 

a  report  with  the  Commis- 

h()urs  after  such  expenditures 

loans  incurred. 

within  24  hours  after 
filed  under  paragraph  (1) 
eligible  candidate  in  the 
about  each  such  report. 

the    reporting    re- 
this  subsection,  the  Com- 
m^ke  its  own  determination 
for  the  United  States  Sen- 
eipenditures  in  excess  of  the 
[aragraph  (1).  The  Commis- 
hjours  after  making  such  de- 
notify  each  eligible  can- 
geiieral  election  involved  about 
detemiination. 

FOR  Other  Offices.— <1) 


the 


pers  onal 


(T  1 

Comn  ission 
be«  n 
eac  1 

Ived  i 

ths  Anding 


a  candidate  for  the  of- 

Senator; 

duAng   the  election   cycle  for 

any  other  Federal.  State,  or 

'  WI  s  a  candidate  for  such  other 


"(C)  who  expended  any  amount  during  such 
election  cycle  before  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  which 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  expenditure  if 
such  individual  had  been  such  a  candidate, 
including  amounts  for  activities  to  promote 
the  image  or  name  recognition  of  such  indi- 
vidual, 

shall,  within  7  days  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  re- 
port to  the  Commission  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  such  expenditures. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditures  in  connection  with  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  which  has  been  held 
before  the  individual  becomes  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

•'(3)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  included  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  were  made  for  purposes  of  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  the  individual  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

"(e)  Certifications.— Notwithstanding 
section  505(a),  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  such 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  on  the  basis  of  such 
Commission's  own  investigation  or  deter- 
mination. 

"(f)  Copies  of  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  any  report  received 
under  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  within  2  working  days  of  receipt  of 
such  report. 

"(g)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  term  used  in  this  section  which  is 
used  in  title  V  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  title  V." 

SEC.  107.  OTHER  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Election  Cycle  Defined.— Section  301 
of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  The  term  'election  cycle'  means — 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  the  specific 
office  or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  seat;  or 

"(B)  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election." 

(b)  Identification.— Section  301(13)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(13))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "mailing  address"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "permanent  residence  address". 

TITLE  n— EXPENDITURES  AND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Subtitle  A — Independent  Expenditures 

SEC.  201.  COOPERATIVE  EXPENDITURES  NOT 
treated  as  independent  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Cooperative  Expendi- 
tures.—d)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(17))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  "independent  expenditure' 
shall  not  include  any  cooperative  expendi- 
ture." 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(9))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure  made  by  the  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit, 
the  expenditure  was  made." 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(8))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  from  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  to  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit,  the  ex- 
penditure was  made." 

(b)  Cooperative  Expenditure  Defined.— 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  107(a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)(A)  The  term  'cooperative  expendi- 
ture' means  any  expenditure  which  is  made — 

"(1)  with  the  cooperation  of,  or  in  consulta- 
tion with,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate;  or 

"(ii)  in  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of,  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

"(B)  The  term  'cooperative  expenditure' 
includes  an  expenditure  if— 

"(1)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure; 

"(ii)  in  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  is  or  has  been — 

"(I)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees;  or 

"(II)  serving  as  a  member,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees in  an  executive  or  policy-making  posi- 
tion; or 

"(iii)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  advised  or  counseled  the  candidate  or  the 
candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating  to 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

"(iv)  the  pei-son  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  in  the  same  election  cycle  to  the 
candidate  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  including  any  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to 
seek  Federal  office; 

"(V)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same 
election  cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  with— 

"(1)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or 
intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h) 
of  section  315  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign;  or 

"(II)  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  intends  to  make 
expenditures  or  contributions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h)  of  section  315  in 
connection  with  the  candidate's  campaign; 
or 

"(vi)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expressly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  per- 
son making  the  expenditure  shall  include 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  person. 
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"(C)  The  term  'cooperative  expenditure'  in- 
cludes an  expenditure  if  such  expenditure — 

"(i)  is  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  is  established,  ad- 
ministered, controlled,  or  financially  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  connected 
organization  that  is  required  to  register,  or 
pays  for  the  services  of  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  register,  under  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267)  or  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  611  et  seq.);  or 

"(ii)  is  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidate  or  authorized 
committee." 

SEC.  202.  EQUAL  BROADCAST  TIME. 

Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  If  a  licensee  permits  any  person  who 
is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice to  use  a  broadcasting  station  other  than 
any  use  required  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  licensee  shall  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 
that  office  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. 

"(2)(A)  A  person  who  reserves  broadcast 
time  the  payment  for  which  would  con- 
stitute an  independent  expenditure  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(17))  shall— 

"(i)  inform  the  licensee  that  payment  for 
the  broadcast  time  will  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure; 

"(ii)  inform  the  licensee  of  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  to  which  the  pro- 
posed broadcast  relates;  and 

"(ill)  provide  the  licensee  a  copy  of  the 
statement  described  in  section  304A(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U.S.C.  434(d)(3)(B)). 

"(B)  A  licensee  who  is  informed  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

"(i)  if  any  of  the  candidates  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  has  provided  the  li- 
censee the  name  and  address  of  a  person  to 
whom  notification  under  this  subparagraph 
Is  to  be  given — 

"(I)  notify  such  person  of  the  proposed 
making  of  the  independent  expenditure;  and 

"(II)  allow  any  such  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  for  whose  benefit  the  independ- 
ent expenditure  is  made)  to  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  broadcast  time  immediately 
after  the  broadcast  time  paid  for  by  the  inde- 
pendent expenditure;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  opponent  of  a  can- 
didate for  whose  benefit  the  independent  ex- 
penditure is  made  who  certifies  to  the  li- 
censee that  the  opponent  is  eligible  to  have 
the  cost  of  response  broadcast  time  r>aid  out 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  pur- 
suant to  section  504(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  afford  the  oppo- 
nent such  broadcast  time  without  requiring 
payment  in  advance  and  at  the  cost  specified 
in  subsection  (b)." 

"(3)  A  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen- 
sorship over  the  material  broadcast  under 
this  section. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  no 
obligation  is  imposed  under  this  subsection 
upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of  its  sta- 
tion by  any  candidate. 

"(5)(A)  Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  a— 

"(1)  bona  fide  newscast; 

"(11)  bona  fide  news  interview; 


"(iii)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (if  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  is  incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary);  or 

"(iv)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide 
news  events  (including  political  conventions 
and  activities  incidental  thereto), 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters,  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  newscasts, 
news  interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  from 
their  obligation  under  this  Act  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

"(6)(A)  A  licensee  that  endorses  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  in  an  editorial  shall, 
within  the  time  stated  in  subparagraph  (B), 
provide  to  all  other  candidates  for  election 
to  the  same  office — 

"(i)  notice  of  the  date  and  time  of  broad- 
cast of  the  editorial; 

"(ii)  a  taped  or  printed  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial; and 

"(iii)  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  broad- 
cast a  response  using  the  licensee's  facilities. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  editorial  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  that— 

"(i)  is  first  broadcast  72  hours  or  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election,  the  notice  and  copy  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  pro- 
vided not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  time 
of  the  first  broadcast  of  the  editorial,  and 

"(ii)  is  first  broadcast  less  than  72  hours 
before  the  date  of  an  election,  the  notice  and 
copy  shall  be  provided  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
first  broadcast  that  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able candidates  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  broadcast  a  response." 
SEC.  203.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)),  as 
amended  by  section  308,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  A  communication  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  that  is  paid  for  through  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast, 
shall  include  during  the  entire  length  of  the 
communication  a  clearly  readable  video 
statement  covering  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
viewing  area  of  a  television  screen  stating 
the  information  required  in  paragraph  (IMB) 
and,  if  the  independent  expenditure  is  made 
by  a  political  committee,  stating  the  name 
of  its  connected  organization  (if  any)  and  the 
city  and  State  in  which  such  organization  is 
located; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  audio  broadcast  (in- 
cluding a  television  broadcast),  shall  include 
an  audio  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
broadcast  stating  the  information  described 
in  paragraph  (IKB)  and,  if  the  independent 
expenditure  is  made  by  a  political  commit- 
tee, stating  the  name  of  its  connected  orga- 
nization (if  any)  and  the  city  and  State  in 
which  such  organization  is  located;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
outdoor  advertising  facility,  mass  mailing, 
or  other  type  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, shall  include  a  statement  of— 

"(1)  the  information  required  in  paragraph 
(IKB); 

"(ii)  the  following  sentence:  "The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits."; 
and 

"(ill)  the  name  of  the  person  who  paid  for 
the  communication  including,  in  the  case  of 


a  political  committee,  the  names  of  its  presi- 
dent and  its  treasurer,  and  the  name  of  its 
connected  organization  (if  any)  and  the  city 
and  State  in  which  located." 

Subtitie  B— Expenditures 
PART  I— PERSONAL  LOANS;  CREDIT 

SEC.     211.     PERSONAL     CONTRIBUTIONS     AND 
LOANS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Limitations  on  Payments  to  Can- 
didates.—(1)  If  a  candidate  or  a  member  of 
the  candidate's  immediate  family  made  any 
loans  to  the  candidate  or  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees  during  any  election 
cycle,  no  contributions  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  such  election  cycle  may 
be  used  to  repay  such  loans. 

"(2)  No  contribution  by  a  candidate  or 
member  of  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
(as  defined  in  section  501(6))  may  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  or  member  other  than  as 
part  of  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  excess  con- 
tributions to  all  contributors." 

SEC.  212.  EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDIT. 

Section  301(8)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  goods  or  services  relating 
to  advertising  on  broadcasting  stations,  in 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  by  mass 
mailings  (including  mass  mail  fund  solicita- 
tions), or  relating  to  other  similar  types  of 
general  public  political  advertising,  if  such 
extension  of  credit  is— 

"(I)  in  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,000;  and 

"(II)  for  a  period  greater  than  the  period 
(not  in  excess  of  60  days)  for  which  credit  is 
generally  extended  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  after  the  date  on  which  such  goods 
or  services  are  furnished  (the  date  of  the 
mailing  in  the  case  of  advertising  by  a  mass 
mailing)." 

PART  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 

SOFT  MONEY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
SEC.  215.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
STATE    POLITICAL    PARTY   COMMIT- 
TEES. 

(a)  Individual  Contributions  to  State 
Party.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  315(a)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(l))  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B), 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  to  the  political  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  in 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $20,000;  or". 

(b)  Multicandidate  CoMMrrTEE  Contribu- 
tions TO  State  Party.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  subparagraph  (D),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  to  the  ixjlitical  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  in 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $15,000;  or". 

(c)  Increase  in  Overall  Limit.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
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clauses  (x)  and  (xii). 
(9)(B)    of    FECA    (2    U.S.C. 
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clauses  (viii)  and  (ix). 
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"(ii)  identify  a  Federal  candidate  regard- 
less of  whether  a  State  or  local  candidate  is 
also  identified. 

"(C)  The  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
campaign  materials  that  are  part  of  a  ge- 
neric campaign  activity  or  that  identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  whether  a 
State  or  local  candidate  is  also  identified. 

"(D)  Maintenance  of  voter  files. 

"(E)  Any  other  activity  affecting  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  The  following  shall  not  be  treated  as 
in  connection  with  a  Federal  election: 

"(A)  Any  amount  described  in  section 
301(8)(B)(viil). 

"(B)  Any  amount  contributed  to  a  can- 
didate for  other  than  Federal  office. 

"(C)  Any  amount  received  or  expended  in 
connection  with  a  State  or  local  political 
convention. 

"(D)  Campaign  activities,  including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mail,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that  are  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  State  or  local  candidates  and  are  not  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(E)  Administrative  expenses  of  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party,  includ- 
ing expenses  for — 

"(i)  overhead; 

"(ii)  staff  (Other  than  individuals  devoting 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  activities  to 
elections  for  Federal  office); 

"(iii)  meetings;  and 

"(iv)  conducting  party  elections  or  cau- 
cuses. 

"(F)  Research  pertaining  solely  to  State 
and  local  candidates  and  issues. 

"(G)  Maintenance  of  voter  files  other  than 
during  a  Federal  election  period. 

"(H)  Activities  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  which  are  conducted  other  than  during 
a  Federal  election  period. 

"(I)  Any  other  activity  which  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing,  and  which  solely 
affects,  an  election  for  non-Federal  office. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'Federal  election  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod— 

"(A)  beginning  on  the  date  which  is  60  days 
before  the  primary  election  for  any  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  for  Federal  office; 
and 

"(B)  ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Transfers  Between  Committees.— (D 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  limi- 
tations on  contributions  contained  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  315(a)  shall  apply 
to  transfers  between  and  among  political 
committees  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)(A)  A  national  committee  may  not  so- 
licit or  accept  contributions  not  subject  to 
the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  and  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions  that — 

"(i)  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  com- 
mittee for  use  directly  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3);  or 

"(ii)  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee  pri- 
marily to  support  such  activities." 

(2)  Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d)),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  the  congrressional  campaign  commit- 
tees of  a  political  party,  and  a  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  a 
subordinate  committee  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  shall  not  make  expenditures 
during  any  calendar  year  for  activities  de- 


scribed in  section  325(b)  (1)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  such  State  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  30  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State  (as  certified  under  subsection  (e)).  This 
paragraph  shall  not  authorize  a  committee 
to  make  expenditures  to  which  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  applies  in  excess  of  the  limit  applicable 
to  such  expenditures  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4).  No  adjustment  to  the  limitation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  under  sub- 
section (c)  before  1992  and  the  base  period  for 
purposes  of  any  such  adjustment  shall  be 
1990." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  315(a)  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Generic  activities.— Section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431),  as  amended  by  section 
201(b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  The  term  'generic  campaign  activity' 
means  a  campaign  activity  the  preponderant 
purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  a  po- 
litical party  rather  than  any  particular  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  candidate." 
SEC.  217.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FUNDRAISING  BY 
CANDIDATES  AND  OFFICEHOLDERS. 

(a)  STATE  FUNDRAISING  ACTIVITIES.— Sec- 
tion 315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a),  as  amended 
by  section  211,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Limitations  on  Fundraising  Activi- 
ties of  Federal  Candidates  and  Office- 
holders.— (1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (or  an  individual 
holding  Federal  office)  may  not  solicit  funds 
to,  or  receive  funds  on  behalf  of,  any  Federal 
or  non-Federal  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee— 

"(A)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  Federal  office  un- 
less such  funds  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  requirements  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(B)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  other  than  Federal 
office  unless  such  funds  are  not  in  excess  of 
amounts  permitted  with  respect  to  Federal 
candidates  and  political  committees  under 
this  Act,  or  are  not  from  sources  prohibited 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office. 

"(2)  The  appearance  or  participation  by  a 
candidate  or  individual  in  any  activity  (in- 
cluding fundraising)  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  or  a  candidate  for 
other  than  Federal  office  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  solicitation  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
if— 

"(A)  such  appearance  or  participation  is 
otherwise  permitted  by  law;  and 

"(B)  such  candidate  or  individual  does  not 
solicit  or  receive,  or  make  expenditures 
from,  any  funds  resulting  from  such  activity. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
solicitation  or  receipt  of  funds,  or  disburse- 
ments, by  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  other  than  Federal  office  if  such  activity 
is  permitted  under  State  law." 

(b)  Tax-Exempt  Organiza^hons.— Section 
315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— (l)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  if  an  indi- 
vidual— 

"(A)  established,  maintains,  or  controls 
any  organization  described  in  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

"(B)  is  a  candidate  for,  or  holds.  Federal 
office  at  any  time  during  any  calendar  year, 
such  individual  may  not  solicit  contribu- 
tions to,  or  accept  contributions  on  behalf 
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of,  such  organization  from  any  person  during 
such  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(2)  If  during  any  period  an  individual  is  a 
candidate  for,  or  holds.  Federal  office,  such 
individual  may  not  during  such  period  solicit 
contributions  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  organi- 
zation which  is  described  in  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  activities  of  such  organi- 
zation include  voter  registration  or  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns." 
SEC.  218.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reporting  REQumEMENTS.— Section  304 
of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Political  CoMMirrEES.— (l)  The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  and 
any  congressional  campaign  committee,  and 
any  subordinate  committee  of  either,  shall 
report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  reporting  period,  whether  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(2)  A  political  committee  (not  described 
In  paragraph  (1))  to  which  section  325  applies 
shall  report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  election  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  325). 

•'(3)  Any  political  committee  to  which  sec- 
tion 325  applies  shall  include  in  its  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
transfer  described  in  section  325(c)  and  the 
reason  for  the  transfer. 

•'(4)  Any  political  committee  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  does  not  apply  shall  re- 
port any  receipts  or  disbursements  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission). 

"(5)  If  any  receipt  or  disbursement  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  exceeds  $200. 
the  political  committee  shall  include  identi- 
fication of  the  person  from  whom,  or  to 
whom,  such  receipt  or  disbursement  was 
made. 

•'(6)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Report  of  Exempt  Contributions.— 
Section  301(8)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)),  as  amended 
by  section  201,  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (V)  and  (viii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to 
report  contributions  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  contributions  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported." 

(c)  Reporting  of  Exempt  Expenditures.— 
Section  301(9)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(9)).  as  amended 
by  section  201.  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (iv)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to  re- 
port expenditures  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  expenditures  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported." 

(d)  Contributions  and  Expenditures  of 
Political  Committees.— Section  301(4)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  receipt  of  con- 
tributions or  the  making  of,  or  obligating  to 
make,  expenditures  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  whatever  combination,  dem- 
onstrating a  purpose  of  influencing  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  representations  made  by  any 
person  soliciting  funds  about  their  intended 


uses;  the  identification  by  name  of  individ- 
uals who  are  candidates  for  Federal  office  or 
of  any  political  party,  in  general  public  po- 
litical advertising;  and  the  proximity  to  any 
primary,  runoff,  or  general  election  of  gen- 
eral public  political  advertising  designed  or 
reasonably  calculated  to  influence  voter 
choice  in  that  election." 

(e)  Reports  by  State  Committees.- Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Filing  of  State  Reports.— In  lieu  of 
any  report  required  to  be  filed  by  this  Act. 
the  Commission  may  allow  a  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
State  law  if  the  Commission  determines  such 
reports  contain  substantially  the  same  infor- 
mation." 

(f)  Reports  by  Large  Contributors.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (e).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Reports  by  Large  Contributors.— (l) 
Any  individual  who  makes  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a)— 

"(A)  shall  report  to  the  Commission  within 
7  days  after  such  contributor  makes  con- 
tributions aggregating  $10,000  or  more  during 
any  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  thereafter,  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mission within  7  days  after  each  time  such 
contributor  makes  contributions  (not  yet  re- 
ported) aggregating  $5,000  or  more. 
Any  report  shall  include  identification  of  the 
contributor,  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
committee  to  whom  the  contributions  were 
made,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions. 

"(2)  Any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  any 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or  any 
political  committee  soliciting  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a) 
shall  include  with  such  solicitation  notice 
of— 

"(A)  the  requirement  to  report  under  para- 
graph (1);  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  limitation  on  such  con- 
tributions under  section  315(a)(3)." 
Subtitle  C — Contributions 
SEC.  221.   LIMITS  ON  CONTRIBirnONS  BY  CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL  COMMITTEE& 

(a)  Limitation  on  a.mount  of  Contribu- 
tions that  May  Be  Accepted.— Section 
315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d)),  as  amended 
by  section  216.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "(2)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  "(2).  (3),  (6),  and  (7)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  A  congressional  campaign  committee 
of  a  political  party  (including  any  subordi- 
nate committee  thereof)  shall  not  accept, 
during  an  election  cycle,  contributions  from 
multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures which  such  committee  may  make 
pursuant  to  section  315(d)(3)  during  that 
election  cycle. 

"(7)  A  national  committee  of  a  p>olitical 
party  (including  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof)  shall  not  accept,  during  an  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States. 
as  certified  under  subsection  (e). 

"(8){A)(i)  Any  expenditure  made  by  a  na- 
tional or  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  a  congressional  campaign  committee, 
or  any  subordinate  committee  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  for  general  public  political 


advertising  which  clearly  identifies  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  by  name  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  jjaragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures for  mass  mailings  designed  primarily 
for  fundraising  purposes  which  make  only  in- 
cidental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral candidates. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  committee  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions which  clearly  identifies  any  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf  such  contributions 
are  being  solicited  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  as  an  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  such  candidate,  except  that  if  more 
than  1  candidate  is  identified,  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
among  such  candidates." 

(b)  Congressional  Campaign  CoMMrrrEE.— 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  216(d).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  The  term  'congressional  campaign 
committee'  means  the  Democratic  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee,  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
and  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— (D  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31,  1992. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(B)  contributions  made  to.  or  received  by, 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(i)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

(ii)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date. 
SEC.    222.     CONTRIBUTIONS    THROUGH     INTER- 
MEDIARIES AND  CONDUITS. 

Section  315(a)(8)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate,  including  contribu- 
tions that  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or  oth- 
erwise directed  through  an  intermediary  or 
conduit  to  a  candidate,  shall  be  treated  as 
contributions  fl-om  the  person  to  the  can- 
didate. 

"(B)  Contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  person  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit,  including  contributions  made  or 
arranged  to  be  made  by  an  intermediary  or 
conduit,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  intermediary  or  conduit  to  the  can- 
didate if— 

"(i)  the  contributions  made  through  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
check  or  other  negotiable  instrument  made 
payable  to  the  conduit  or  intermediary  rath- 
er than  the  intended  recipient;  or 

"(ii)  the  conduit  or  intermediary  is— 

"(I)  a  political  committee  other  than  an 
authorized  committee; 

"(II)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
a  political  committee;  or 

"(HI)  a  person  required  to  register  under 
section  308  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
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Subtitle  D — Reporting  Requirements 
SEC.  231.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  I>ERiODS  FOR  Reporting.— <1)  Section 
304(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year,"  and  inserting  "for 
the  reporting  p>eriod  and  calendar  year  in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorized 
committees  of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  re- 
porting period  and  election  cycle  in  the  case 
of  authorized  committees  of  candidates,". 

(2)  Section  304(b)(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
reporting  period  and  calendar  year,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees other  than  authorized  committees  of 
a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting  period  and 
election  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  com- 
mittees of  candidates,". 

(3)  Section  304(b)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(within 
the  election  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized 
committees)"  after  "calendar  year"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (F).  and  (G)  thereof. 

(4)  Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"(within  the  election  cycle  in  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees)"  after  "calendar 
year". 

(5)  Section  304(b)(6)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "cal- 
endar year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"election  cycle". 

(b)  Personal  and  Consulting  Services.— 
Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure is  made  is  merely  providing  per- 
sonal or  consulting  services  and  is  in  turn 
making  expenditures  to  other  persons  (not 
including  employees)  who  provide  goods  or 
services  to  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committees,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
other  person,  together  with  the  date,  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  shall  also  be 
disclosed". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
SEC.  301.  USE  OK  CANDIDATES'  NAMES. 

Section  302(e)(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
432(e)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  The  name  of  each  authorized  com- 
mittee shall  include  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate who  authorized  the  committee  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  A  political  committee  that  is  not  an 
authorized  committee  shall  not  include  the 
name  of  any  candidate  in  its  name  in  such  a 
context  as  to  suggest  that  the  committee  is 
an  authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or 
that  the  use  of  the  candidate's  name  has 
been  authorized  by  the  candidate." 
SEC.  302.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Option  to  File  Monthly  Reports— 
Section  304(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(a)(2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  '•;  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  in  lieu  of  the  reports  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  the  treasurer  may 
file  monthly  reports  in  all  calendar  years, 
which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  15th 
day  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  shall 
be  complete  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
except  that,  in  lieu  of  filing  the  reports  oth- 
erwise due  in  November  and  December  of  any 


year  in  which  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election  is  held,  a  pre-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(i),  a  post-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii),  and  a  year  end  report  shall  be 
filed  no  later  than  January  31  of  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year." 

(b)  Filing  Date.— Section  304(a)(4)(B)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(a)(4)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  "20th"  and  inserting  "15th". 

SEC.  303.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Action  by  the  Commission  Through  Its 
General  Counsel.— (1)  Section  306(c)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  all  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  duties  and  powers  under  this 
Act  or  under  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  made  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  On  questions  relating  to— 

'•(A)  the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority under  sections  307(a)  (3)  and  (4); 

"(B)  a  determination  under  section 
309(a)(2)  concerning  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  may  have  committed 
or  may  be  about  to  commit  a  violation  of 
law;  and 

"(C)  a  determination  to  initiate  or  proceed 
with  an  investigation, 

the  general  counsel  of  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  recommendation  for  action  by  the 
Commission,  and  such  action  shall  be  taken 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  3  members  of 
the  Commission. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  not 
delegate  to  any  person  the  member's  power 
to  vote  or  any  other  decisionmaking  author- 
ity or  duty  vested  in  the  Commission." 

(2)  Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  ",  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  of  its  members,". 

(b)  Vacancy  in  the  Office  of  General 
COUNSEL.— Section  306(f)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437c(f))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  general  counsel,  the  next  highest  ranking 
enforcement  official  in  the  general  counsel's 
office  shall  serve  as  acting  general  counsel 
with  full  powers  of  the  general  counsel  until 
a  successor  is  appointed." 

(c)  Pay  OF  THE  General  Counsel.— Section 
306(f)(1)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(f)(l))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •'and  the  general  counsel" 
after  "staff  director"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

SEC.  304.  RETENTION  OF  FEES  BY  THE  COIMMIS- 
SION. 

Section  306  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Fees  collected  by  the  Commission  for 
copying  and  certification  of  records  and  pro- 
vision of  other  materials  to  the  public  shall 
not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be 
kept  in  a  separate  account  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission,  without  neces- 
sity of  an  appropriation,  for  use  In  carrying 
out  this  Act." 

SEC.  305.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Basis  For  Enforcement  Proceeding.— 
Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit "  and  Inserting  "facts  have 
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been  alleged  or  ascertained  that,  If  true,  rive 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  may  have 
committed,  or  may  be  about  to  commit". 

(b)    AUTHORITY    TO     SEEK    INJUNCTION.— (1) 

Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a))  is 
amended  by  adding:  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)(A)  If,  at  any  time  in  a  proceeding  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  the 
Commission  believes  that— 

"(1)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chap- 
ter 96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is 
occurring  or  is  about  to  occur; 

"(11)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  In  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation; 

"(ill)  expeditious  action  will  not  cause 
undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  Interests  of 
others;  and 

"(iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction, 
the  Commission  may  initiate  a  civil  action 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  tem- 
porary injunction  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3).  and  (4). 

"(B)  An  action  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides,  transacts  business,  or  may  be 
found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  ic  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "(5)  or  (6)" 
and  inserting  "(5).  (6),  or  (13)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (11)  by  striking  "(6)"  and 
inserting  "(6)  or  (13)". 

SEC.  308.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  PENALTIES  Prescribed  in  Conciliation 
AGREEMENTS.— <1)  Section  309(a)(5)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(5)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  S5.000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  Involved  in  such  viola- 
tion" and  inserting  "which  is— 

"(1)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  exijendltures  involved  in  the  viola- 
tion (or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sion provides  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
penalty  is  not  unjustly  disproportionate  to 
the  violation);  and 

"(ii)  not  greater  than  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  involved  in  the  violation". 

(2)  Section  309(a)(5)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "which 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  In  such  viola- 
tion" and  Inserting  "which  Is— 

"(1)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures Involved  In  the  violation;  and 

"(11)  not  greater  than  150  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation". 

(b)  PENALTIES  WHEN  VIOLATIONS  ARE  ADJU- 
DICATED IN  Court.— (1)  Section  309(a)(6)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(6)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  "appropriate  order" 
and  inserting  ",  including  an  order  for  a  civil 
penalty  in  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides,  transacts  business,  or 
may  be  found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)(6)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "other  order"  and  inserting  ",  in- 
cluding an  order  for  a  civil  penalty  which 
Is— 

"(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures Involved  in  the  violation;  and 


"(11)  not  greater  than  200  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  Involved  in 
the  violation, 

upon  a  proper  showing  that  the  person  in- 
volved has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
(if  the  relief  sought  is  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction  or  a  restraining  order),  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter  95  of  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986." 

(3)  Section  309(a)(6)(C)  of  FECA  (29  U.S.C. 
437g(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "a  civil 
penalty"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"a  civil  penalty  which  is— 

"(1)  not  less  than  200  percent  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  involved  in  the 
violation;  and 

"(11)  not  greater  than  250  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  Involved  in 
the  violation." 

(c)  Time  Periods  for  Conciliation.— Sec- 
tion 309(a)(4)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  striking  "30  days"  and 
Inserting  "15  days"; 

(2)  in  clause  (1)  by  striking  "90  days"  and 
inserting  "60  days";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  "at  least  15 
days"  and  inserting  "no  more  than  30  days". 

SEC.  307.  RANDOM  AUDITS. 

Section  311(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  438(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  507.  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  conduct 
random  audits  and  investigations  to  ensure 
voluntary  compliance  with  this  Act.  The 
subjects  of  such  audits  and  investigations 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  es- 
tablished by  vote  of  at  least  4  members  of 
the  Commission  to  ensure  impartiality  In 
the  selection  process." 

SEC.  so*.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONa 

Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2).  if— 

"(i)  any  person  makes  an  expenditure  or 
Independent  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  a  communication  expressly  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate,  or  solicits  a  contribu- 
tion by  a  communication  through  a  broad- 
casting station,  newspaper,  magazine,  out- 
door advertising  facility,  mass  mailing,  or 
other  type  of  general  public  political  adver- 
tising; or 

"(11)  an  authorized  committee  registered 
under  section  303  makes  a  communication  of 
any  kind, 

the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  met  with  respect  to  such  communication. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  broadcast  paid  for  by 
the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee  of 
the  candidate,  any  agent  of  either,  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ment by  such  candidate  or  committee,  the 
broadcast  shall  include  a  full  screen  personal 
appearance  by  the  candidate  (or  in  the  case 
of  a  radio  broadcast,  an  audio  statement  by 
the  candidate)  in  which  the  candidate  states: 

"(I)  'I  am  a  candidate  for  (the  office  the 
candidate  is  seeking)  and  I  have  approved 
the  contents  of  this  broadcast";  and 

"(II)  that  the  broadcast  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  candidate,  the  candidate's  authorized 
committee,  or  the  agent  of  either,  or  that 
the  broadcast  has  been  paid  for  by  such  other 


person  and  authorized  by  such  candidate  or 
committee. 

"(il)  In  the  case  of  any  other  communica- 
tion paid  for  and  authorized  by  a  candidate, 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or 
its  agents,  or  any  other  person  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  committee,  the  commu- 
nication shall  clearly  state  that  the  commu- 
nication has  been  paid  for  by  such  candidate 
or  authorized  committee  or  by  such  other 
person  and  authorized  by  such  candidate  or 
authorized  committee. 

"(ill)  If  the  communication  Is  paid  for  by 
an  independent  expenditure,  the  communica- 
tion shall  clearly  state  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  paid  for  the  communication  and 
state  that  the  communication  is  not  author- 
ized by  any  candidate  or  candidate's  author- 
ized committee. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  inclusion  of  the  required  infor- 
mation In  a  communication  would  be  im- 
practicable." 

SEC.  30>.  FRAUDULENT  SOUCITATION  OF  CON- 
TRIBUnONa 

Section  322  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441h)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  shall — 

"(1)  make  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
that  the  person  is  authorized  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept a  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"(2)  solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate  or  political  committee  unless  the 
person— 

"(A)  intends  to,  and  does,  pay  over  to  the 
candidate  or  political  committee  any  con- 
tribution received;  and 

"(B)  Inform  the  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee of  the  name  of  the  contributor." 
TITLE  TV— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  401.  RESTRICTION  OF  CONTROL  OF  CER- 
TAIN TYPES  OF  POLITICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES BY  INCUMBENTS  IN  OR  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

Section  302  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  An  Incumbent  in  or  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  may  not  establish,  maintain,  or 
control  a  political  committee,  other  than  an 
authorized  conmilttee  of  the  candidate  or  a 
committee  of  a  political  party." 

SEC.  402.  POLLING  DATA  CONTRIBUTED  TO  A 
SENATORIAL  CANDIDATE. 

Section  301(8)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)),  as 
amended  by  section  218,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  A  contribution  of  polling  data  to  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator shall  be  valued  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  data  on  the  date  the  poll  was  com- 
pleted, depreciated  at  a  rate  not  more  than  1 
percent  per  day  from  such  date  to  the  date 
on  which  the  contribution  was  made. 

SEC.  403.  MASS  MAILING& 

Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431),  as 
amended  by  section  221(c).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(24)  The  term  'mass  mailing"  means  news- 
letters suad  similar  mailings  of  more  than  100 
pieces  in  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  Is  substantially  Identical,  excluding— 

"(A)  mailings  made  in  direct  response  to 
communications  from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  Is  mailed; 

"(B)  mailings  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  officials;  and 
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(6)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  say,  before  yielding 
the  floor  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, that  the  recognized  leader  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  indeed  in  the  Na- 
tion on  the  subject  of  campaign  finance 
reform  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren].  Senator  Boren  has  been  a 
clear,  consistent,  and  persuasive  voice 
for  reform  for  much  of  the  past  decade. 

What  progress  has  been  made,  and  I 
believe  there  has  been  substantial,  is 
largely  attributable  to  his  efforts.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  this  effort  with 
him,  to  commend  him  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  to  look  forward,  with  him,  to 
a  time  when  this  becomes  law  and  we 
can  all  turn  our  attention  to  other 
matters. 

I  yield  the  floor  now,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  add  my  commendations  to  the 
distingruished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren].  Certainly  going  back  to 
the  time  when  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Senator  Boren  were  working  together 
a  number  of  years  ago,  this  has  been  a 
very  sensitive,  very  difficult  issue,  be- 
cause it  affects  Members,  and  some- 
times we  view  these  things  differently 
when  they  directly  affect  us.  So  I  cer- 
tainly join  the  majority  leader. 

I  also  indicate,  and  I  think  the 
Record  should  reflect,  that  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  campaign  re- 
form or  about  present  laws  and  has 
more  ideas  on  how  we  can  reform  the 
system  than  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  Certainly  his  assistance  has  been 
invaluable  and  will  be  throughout  this 
debate.  He  will,  in  effect,  be  the  point 
man  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  who  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

I  might  first  make  just  a  brief  state- 
ment, if  that  will  be  all  right  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  before  the  sub- 
stitute is  laid  down  to  highlight  the 
Republican  approach,  because  there  is 
a  Democratic  approach  and  there  is  a 
Republican  approach.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  come  together.  I  am  not  certain 
it  is  possible,  but  we  are  going  to  try. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senate  Republicans 
introduced  three  separate  comprehen- 
sive campaign  finance  reform  bills.  I 
also  introduced  a  fourth  bill,  S.  7, 
which  offers  an  eight-point  recipe  for 
leveling  the  playing  field  for  congres- 
sional challengers. 

Some  of  the  procompetition  ingredi- 
ents in  S.  7  include  a  partial  ban  on  the 
rollover  of  campaign  funds;  a  chal- 
lenger's seed  money  account  designed 
to  give  viable  challengers  a  much-need- 
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ed  jump-start  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  campaigns;  and  free  television 
and  radio  time  for  Senate  candidates. 
With  a  reelection  rate  of  97  percent,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  rules  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  game  are  tilted  in  favor 
of  the  incumbent.  Any  proposal  that 
bears  the  name  reform  must  level  the 
political  playing  field  and  give  chal- 
lengers a  fighting  chance. 

In  addition  to  improving  competition 
in  politics,  the  Republican  campaign  fi- 
nance bills  also  share  the  following 
three  goals;  First,  reducing  the  influ- 
ence of  so-called  special  interests;  sec- 
ond, slowing  down  the  money  chase  as- 
sociated with  campaign  fundraising; 
and  third,  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
political  parties. 

Last  year,  the  majority  leader  and  I 
appointed  a  six-member  bipartisan 
panel  of  campaign  finance  experts.  In 
its  much  heralded  report,  the  biparti- 
san panel  suggested  a  flexible  approach 
to  limiting  campaign  spending.  This 
flexible  approach  is  premised  on  the 
view  that  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  good  money  in  politics  and 
the  bad  money,  and  we  should  not  try 
to  disturb  the  good  money,  but  we 
ought  to  try  to  preclude  the  bad 
money.  It  is  perception.  The  bad  money 
is  perceived  to  have  a  corrupting  effect 
on  the  political  process. 

One  bill  I  introduced  builds  on  this 
premise  by  proposing  a  concept  called 
flexible  fundraising  targets.  Using  the 
bipartisan  panel's  good  money/bad 
money  distinction,  the  flexible  fund- 
raising  targets  place  an  aggregate  cap 
on  contributions  from  the  so-called  bad 
money  sources.  These  would  be  per- 
sonal funds,  out-of-State  contributions 
in  excess  of  $250,  and  political  action 
committee  contributions.  The  flexible 
fundraising  targets  on  the  other  hand 
would  not  cap  contributions  from  the 
good  money  sources.  The  good  money 
sources  include  in-State  individual  do- 
nations and  out-of-State  contributions 
of  $250  or  less. 

This  is  my  view.  It  may  not  be  a  view 
held  by  the  majority  on  this  side  or 
anyone  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is  one 
approach.  I  have  gone  back  to  these  ex- 
perts and  said,  have  you  any  more 
ideas?  So  far  I  have  heard  from,  I 
think,  two.  They  said,  we  are  out  of 
ideas.  There  are  only  so  many  things 
you  can  do  and  then  you  have  to  make 
some  tough  choices. 

It  seems  to  me  this  may  offer  some 
opening.  Maybe  it  will  not  work  when 
we  start  to  review  it.  What  we  are  in 
effect  trying  to  do  is  get  at  the  special 
interest  problem  or  perception.  If  per- 
ception becomes  a  reality,  then  it  is  a 
problem.  The  real  issue,  in  my  view,  is 
not  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  cam- 
paigns. The  real  issue  is  where  the 
money  comes  from,  the  sources  of  con- 
tributions. 

I  do  not  see  why  individuals  in  my 
State,  for  example,  should  have  any 
limit  as  long  as  they  want  to  give  $5, 
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$10,  $100,  $500,  If  I  were  running  for  re- 
election, to  my  campaign.  To  me  that 
is  good  money.  That  is  in  my  State. 
They  live  there.  They  are  residents. 
They  have  interests  there.  They  have 
jobs  there.  They  may  have  businesses 
there.  So  I  think  that  is  the  good 
money  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add,  my  re- 
form bill  takes  another  swipe  at  special 
interests  by  banning  PAC  contribu- 
tions outright,  which  has  been  a  key 
part  of  the  Republican  reform  program 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  reform  proposal  will  also 
slow  down  the  money  chase  associated 
with  campaign  fundraising. 

Both  my  bill  and  Senator  McCON- 
NELL's  bill,  for  example,  lower  the  con- 
tribution limit  from  out-of-State  resi- 
dents from  $1,000  to  $500.  This  elimi- 
nates the  incentive  for  Members  to 
spend  valuable  time  traveling  outside 
their  home  States  to  raise  campaign 
funds.  Both  bills  also  offer  deep  dis- 
counts for  television  broadcasting 
time.  Lower  broadcasting  costs  will  in- 
evitably reduce  the  pressure  on  can- 
didates to  look  for  new  sources  of  cam- 
paign funding. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Republicans 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  get  more 
resources  to  cash-strapped  challengers 
is  to  increase  the  limits  on  what  the 
two  parties  can  give  to  their  can- 
didates. 

We  have  a  Democratic  Party  and  a 
Republican  Party.  We  are  trying  to 
strengthen  the  party  system.  Everyone 
is  for  it.  We  ought  to  have  more  par- 
ticipation. It  goes  without  saying  the 
political  parties  have  one  primary 
focus:  That  is,  electing  their  own  can- 
didates and  defeating  the  candidates  of 
the  other  party. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  improv- 
ing competition  in  politics,  then  we 
ought  to  be  strengthening,  not  weaken- 
ing, the  one  institution  that  has  a  vest- 
ed interest  for  removing  incumbents, 
the  political  parties.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  at  least  one 
goal  the  Republicans  do  not  share  with 
the  Democrats,  and  that  is  the  goal  of 
financing  political  campaigns  with  tax- 
payer dollars.  With  the  Presidential 
election  fund  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  it  has  become  all  too  ap- 
parent the  American  people  simply 
have  no  appetite  to  finance  political 
campaigns  with  their  own  hard-earned 
tax  dollars.  Public  financing  is  a 
nonstarter  with  Republicans,  and  it  is 
a  nonstarter  with  the  American  people. 

If  I  might  just  anticipate  a  question, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  accepted  pub- 
lic financing  when  he  was  running  for 
President.  The  answer  is  yes,  I  did.  It 
has  been  3  years  since  I  left  that  race. 
I  am  still  under  the  scrutiny  of  audi- 
tors. I  think  they  may  have  retired  and 
have  some  new  ones  by  now.  It  just  oc- 
curs to  me — we  had  public  financing  for 
those  few  Presidential  candidates,  and 


for  many  the  audits  have  not  even 
started — if  we  had  audits  for  100  Sen- 
ators, more  than  that,  all  the  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  and  all  the  can- 
didate for  the  House,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  will  be  a  building  large 
enough  to  house  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  in  Washington,  DC,  or 
anywhere  in  the  area. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  public  financing  of  Presidential 
campaigns. 

Unfortunately,  S.  3,  the  Democratic 
campaign  finance  reform  bill  makes 
public  financing  its  centerpiece.  It  in- 
cludes such  public  financing  goodies  as 
broadcast  vouchers  equalling  20  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  spending 
limit,  reduced  postal  rates  and  tax- 
payer payments  with  something  called 
the  Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund. 
Unbelievably,  this  bill  does  not  specify 
how  the  broadcast  vouchers  are  to  be 
financed.  That  is  something  we  have  to 
find  out,  and  fairly  soon.  You  can  bet 
when  it  is  all  said  and  done,  it  is  going 
to  be  financed  by  the  taxpayers  and 
they  are  going  to  end  up  footing  the 
voucher  bill. 

Last  year,  I  printed  a  chart  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  summa- 
rized the  minimum  amount  of  taxpayer 
financing  required  by  the  bill  from  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side.  According 
to  my  arithmetic,  the  total  cost  of  a  6- 
year  election  cycle  would  exceed  $110 
million.  That  assumes  the  availability 
of  20-percent  vouchers  and  reduced 
first-class  postal  rates  and,  in  my  view, 
it  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  since 
it  does  not  take  into  account  taxpayer 
grants  given  to  a  candidate  whose  op- 
ponents exceed  S.  3  spending  limits. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  look 
forward  to  a  lively  debate,  but  a  debate 
where  we  can  offer  our  proposals,  offer 
our  amendments,  maybe  move  to 
strike  certain  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  replace  it  with  others.  Re- 
publicans will  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments that  will  highlight  the  dif- 
ference between  our  approach  and  the 
spending  limits  and  public  financing 
approach  of  S.  3. 

Although  I  have  no  illusion  about 
which  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  when  we 
finally  get  to  a  vote,  I  assume  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  party  line  it  is  going  to 
be  S.  3.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  try  to  come  together  on  some 
of  the  key  provisions. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  come  to  learn  this 
well-kept  secret  as  the  debate  unfolds 
in  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  which 
one  has  the  superior  package.  I  think 
that  untold  secret  is  we  have  the  supe- 
rior package  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  Repub- 
lican reform  bill,  S.  6,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  public  financing 
chart  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
some  have  great  expectations  about 
what  we  may  finally  come  up  with  in 
campaign  finance.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  there  is  too  much  money 
being  spent  in  campaigns  for  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  House,  for  the  President, 
for  Governor,  for  nearly  every  other  of- 
fice in  every  State  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  So  we  need  to  determine  in 
the  best  possible  way  how  we  can,  in  ef- 
fect, ban  the  bad  money  and  not  limit 
the  good  money.  That  is  the  approach 
we  would  much  prefer  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

No  one  likes  to  raise — at  least  no  one 
I  ever  met — likes  to  raise  money,  likes 
to  ask  their  friends  or  stay  on  the  tele- 
phone and  make  telephone  calls  raising 
money  for  fundraisers.  It  just  seems  to 
me  we  need  to  find  some  way.  We  are 
convinced,  though  it  may  sound  good 
in  a  30-second  spot,  you  cannot  just  put 
a  limit  and  say,  well,  everybody  spent 
the  same,  then  we  do  not  have  any 
problem  or,  if  we  took  it  from  the  tax- 
payer then  we  would  not  have  any 
problem.  That  is  certainly  not  the  view 
of  the  American  people  and  certainly 
not  the  view  of  nearly  every  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  l 

SECnON-BY-SECTION       ANALYSIS— THE       COM- 
PREHENSIVE   Campaign    Finance    Reform 
AND  Ethics  Act  of  1991 
Section  1.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Comprehensive  Campaigrn  Fi- 
nance Reform  and  Ethics  Act  of  1991." 

title  I— flexible  fundraising  TARGETS 

This  Title  adopts  the  "flexible"  approach 
advocated  by  the  Bipartisan  Panel  of  Ex- 
perts, which  was  commissioned  in  February 
1990  by  Senators  Dole  and  Mitchell.  The 
Title  establishes  aggregate  state-by-state 
fundraising  targets  based  on  voting  age  pop- 
ulation for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. The  fundraising  targets  would  cap  con- 
tributions from  political  action  committees 
(if  the  PAC-ban  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional), personal  funds,  and  contributions 
from  out-of-state  individuals  in  excess  of 
S250. 

Flexible  Component.— Exempts  from  the 
aggregate  cap  donations  from  in-state  indi- 
viduals. Exempts  donations  of  $250  or  less 
from  out-of-state  individuals. 

Voluntary.- Acceptance  of  "flexible"  fund- 
raising  targets  would  be  voluntary.  Partici- 
pating candidates  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
duced broadcast  rates  (see  section  501). 

Application.— Applies  to  participating  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  in  1994.  1996,  and  1998. 

Bipartisan  Commission.— Establishes  a  Bi- 
partisan Commission  to  review  effects  of 
"flexible  fundraising  targets  on  campaign 
spending  and  the  cost  of  campaigns  during 
the  1994  and  1996  elections  to  the  Senate.  Re- 
quires the  Bipartisan  Commission  to  submit 
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(2)  the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  all 
accounts  by  any  political  party  committee 
that  maintains  a  federal  account;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  of  minimum  percent- 
ages of  federal  funds  which  must  be  used  for 
any  party  building  program  (e.g.  voter  reg- 
istration, get-out-the-vote.  absentee  ballot, 
ballot  security)  which  benefits  both  federal 
and  state  candidates. 

Section  313.  Protection  for  Employees.— 
This  section  codifies  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Beck  and  provides  certain  rights  for 
employees  who  are  union  members. 

[S.  1645  (McConnell);  S.  1727  (Bush);  House 
Republican  Task  Force] 

Section  314.  Restrictions  on  Soft  Money 
Activities  of  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— 
This  section  prohibits  tax-exempt.  501(c)  or- 
ganizations from  engaging  in  any  activity 
which  attempts  to  influence  a  federal  elec- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  specific  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  This  section  accomplishes  this 
goal  by  extending  to  all  501(c)  organizations 
the  current  prohibition  on  campaign  activity 
which  applies  to  501(c)(3)  charities.  [Note: 
the  effective  date  for  this  provision  will  be 
September  1. 1991.] 

Section  315.  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  Status 
for  Certain  Politically  Active  Organiza- 
tions.—This  section  restricts  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations from  engaging  in  voter  registra- 
tion or  GOTV  activities  (which  are  not  can- 
didate-specific) if  a  candidate  or  Member  of 
Congress  solicits  money  for  the  organization. 
[S.  2148  (McConnell)]. 

Section  316.  Contributions  to  Certain  Po- 
litical Organizations  Maintained  by  a  Can- 
didate.— This  section  restricts  federal  activi- 
ties by  state  PACs  created  by  Members  of 
Congress  [S.  2148  (McConnell)]. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Activities 

Section  321.  Modification  of  Contribution 
Limits  on  Individuals.— This  section  reduces 
from  $1000  to  $500  the  maximum  allowable 
contribution  by  individuals  residing  outside 
of  a  candidate's  state. 

This  section  also  indexes  the  individual 
contribution  limit  ($1000  per  election  for  in- 
state contributions  or  $500  per  election  for 
out-of-state  contributions)  for  Congressional 
candidates  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 
adjustments  would  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$100.  [Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Recommendation 
(modified)] 

Section  322.  Political  Parties.- This  sec- 
tion exempts  certain  organizational  activi- 
ties (research.  GOTV.  voter  registration) 
from  coordinated  or  other  limitations;  re- 
quires disclosure  and  allocation  for  these  ac- 
tivities; and  retains  the  same  coordinated 
expenditure  limits  for  media  expenditures. 
[Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Recommendation] 

This  section  raises  contributions  to  politi- 
cal parties  from  the  $25,000  annual  limit  to 
$50,000  [Modified  Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section  323.  Contributions  Through 
Intermediaries  and  Conduits.— This  section 
prohibits  "bundling"  by  registered  lobbyists, 
unions,  trade  associations,  corporations,  and 
other  employers.  Bundled  contributions 
which  are  permitted  must  be  made  payable 
to  the  candidate  and  disclosed  to  the  can- 
didate and  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
[Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Recommendation;  S. 
1727  (Bush)] 

Section  324.  Independent  Expenditures.— 
This  section  requires  all  independently-fi- 
nanced political  communications  to  disclose 
the  person  or  organization  financing  it;  re- 
quires that  disclosure  be  complete  and  con- 
spicuous; and  requires  timely  notice  to  all 
candidates   of  the   communications'    place- 


ment and  content.  [S.  7  (Dole-McConnell- 
Stevens);  House  Republican  Task  Force] 

This  section  also  defines  "independent  ex- 
penditures" to  prohibit  consultation  with  a 
candidate  or  his  agents;  requires  the  FEC  to 
hold  hearing  within  3  days  of  any  formal 
complaint  of  collusion  between  an  independ- 
ent expenditure  committee  and  a  candidate. 
[S.  7  (Dole-McConnell-Stevens);  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force] 

Finally,  this  section  creates  an  expedited 
cause  of  action  in  federal  courts  for  a  can- 
didate seeking  relief  from  expenditures 
which  are  not  "independent."  [Mitchell/Dole 
Panel  Recommendation] 

TITLE  rv- INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 
POLITICS 

Subtitle  A— General  Provisions 

Section  401.  Seed  Money  for  Challengers.— 
This  section  permits  political  party  commit- 
tees to  use  a  special  coordinated  expenditure 
fund  to  "match"  early,  in-state  contribu- 
tions by  challengers  to  help  begin  a  cam- 
paign. Party  committee  matching  funds 
would  be  permitted  to  a  maximum  of  $150,000 
for  House  challengers  and  $250,000  for  Senate 
challengers.  [Ornstein  (modified)] 

Section  402.  Opposition  Research  Fund. — 
This  section  allows  the  Congressional  cam- 
paign committees  and  the  Senatorial  cam- 
paign committees  to  establish  an  "opposi- 
tion research  fund"  in  connection  with  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election  for  Senate  and 
House  challengers.  The  "opposition  research 
fund"  would  be  financed  by  the  committees 
up  to  $50,000.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
allow  the  recognized  challenger  of  a  Senate 
or  House  incumbent  to  establish  an  office 
and  hire  staff.  Funds  for  the  office  and  staff 
must  be  earmarked  exclussively  for  research 
Into  the  voting/public  record  of  the  incum- 
bent. 

Section  403.  Ban  on  Roll-Over  of  Campaign 
Funds.— This  section  prohibits  the  roll-over 
of  all  surplus  House  and  Senate  campaign 
funds  existing  on  November  7,  1994.  Effective 
November  7.  1994.  House  Members  may  roll- 
over an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  and 
Senate  Members  may  roll-over  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

This  section  also  prohibits  State  officials 
from  rolling-over  State  campaign  funds  for 
use  in  a  federal  election.  In  the  ca^e  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives,  sur- 
plus State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled- 
over  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Senate,  surplus 
State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled-over  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

Surplus  campaign  funds  may  be  1)  trans- 
ferred to  a  tax-exempt  501(c)(3)  organization, 
b)  refunded  to  contributors  on  a  pro  Tata 
basis,  or  c)  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  applied  to  the  account  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

Section  404.  Use  of  Campaign  Funds.— This 
section  prohibits  Members  from  sup- 
plementing their  official  office  accounts 
with  campaign  funds.  [S.  1727  (Bush)] 

Section  405.  Truth-in-Incumbency.— This 
section  allows  the  State  political  parties  to 
finance  television  and  radio  ads  out  of  their 
federal  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  voting/public  record  of  the  Senate  in- 
cumbent. These  State-party  financed  ads 
may  be  aired  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  primary  election  or  the  date  on  which 
the  State  party  nominates  its  own  can- 
didate, whichever  is  earlier.  The  ads  may  not 
name  or  mention  the  State  party's  own  pro- 
spective candidate.  They  may  only  discuss 
the  voting/public  record  of  the  Senate  in- 
cumbent. State-party  financed  ads  must  be 
at  least  1  minute  in  length. 
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Section  406.  Candidate  Expenditures  From 
Personal  Funds.— This  section  requires  con- 
gressional candidates  to  declare  upon  filing: 
for  an  election  whether  they  intend  to  spend 
or  loan  over  $250,000  in  personal  funds  in  the 
race;  raise  the  individuals  contribution  limit 
to  $5000  per  election  from  $1000  for  all  oppo- 
nents of  a  candidate  who  declares  such  an  in- 
tention. No  limits  would  apply  to  individual 
contributions  and  exjjenditures  by  party 
committees  if  a  candidate  spends  more  than 
$1  million  in  personal  funds.  [S.— (Domenici); 
S.7  (Dole-McConnell-Stevens)  (modified)] 

This  section  also  prohibits  candidates  from 
recovering  personal  funds  or  loans  used  in 
their  race  from  contributions  raised  after 
the  election.  [S.332  (McConnell)] 

Section  407.  Limitations  on  Gerrymander- 
ing.—This  section  requires  new  standards  for 
Congressional  reapportionment  and  redis- 
tricting.  including  the  full  and  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  provi- 
sion will:  (1)  codify  current  case  law  and 
maintain  previous  statutory  requirements 
that  Congressional  districts  be  of  equal  pop- 
ulation, and  be  contiguous  and  compact  in 
form;  (2)  repeal  current  statutory  provisions 
permitting  multi-member  Congressional  dis- 
tricts; and  (3)  limit  the  division  of  county 
and  political  subdivision  boundary  lines,  as 
well  as  redlstrlcting  egregious  partisan  ger- 
rymandering. [S.  1727  (Bush);  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force] 

Section  408.  Election  Fraud  and  Other  Pub- 
lic Corruption.— This  section  creates  a  new 
public  corruption  statute  which  codifies  cur- 
rent caise  law  and  Increases  the  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  combat  elec- 
tion fraud  at  all  levels  of  government.  [S. — 
(Blden-McConnell)] 

Subtitle  B — Congressional  Mass  Mailings 
Section  411.  Franked  Communications. — 
This  section  prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  conducting  franked  mass  mailings  dur- 
ing an  election  year  and  prohibits  franking 
transfers  to  a  Member  up  for  re-election. 
This  section  also  requires  the  quarterly  pub- 
lication In  the  Congressional  Record  of  1)  the 
total  number  of  pieces  of  mass  mail  sent  by 
each  Member,  2)  the  total  cost  of  the  mail- 
ing, and  3)  all  franking  transfers,  including 
information  related  to  a)  the  name  of  the  of- 
fice to  which  the  transfer  was  received,  b) 
the  amount  of  the  transfer,  c)  the  amount  of 
the  allocation  made  to  the  office  for  the  fis- 
cal year,  d)  the  total  amount  of  allocations 
that  have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  of- 
fice to  date  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  e)  the 
amount  of  the  transfer  remaining  available 
to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year.  This  section 
is  based  on  an  amendment  offered  last  year 
by  Senator  Don  Nickles. 

TITLE  V— REDUCTION  OF  CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

Section  501.  Broadcast  Discount. — This  sec- 
tion allows  Presidential  and  Congressional 
candidates  to  purchase  non-preemptible  time 
at  the  lowest  unit  rate  for  preemptible  time. 
In  the  last  45  days  before  a  primary  and  the 
last  60  days  before  the  general  election.  [S. 
1009  (Danforth-Hollings);  S.  744  (McConnell); 
S.7  (Dole-McConnell-Stevens)] 


TfTLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A — Federal  Election  Commission 
Enforcement  Authority 

Section  601.  Elimination  of  Reason  to  Be- 
lieve Standard.- This  section  eliminates  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard.  The  Commis- 
sion, upon  receiving  a  complaint,  will  have 
to  investigate  a  complaint  if  the  identity  of 
the  complainant  is  known,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  sufficient  on  its  face.  [S.  16556 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  602.  Injunctive  Authority.— This 
section  provides  the  FEC  the  authority  to 
seek  injunctive  relief  to  stop  certain  viola- 
tions or  an  impending  violation.  [S.  1655 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  603.  Time  Periods.— This  section 
streamlines  the  administrative  procedures 
for  a  complaint  brought  by  the  Commission 
by  eliminating  the  minimum  waiting  period 
of  30  days  and  lowering  the  maximum  period 
for  post-probable  cause  conciliation  bargain- 
ing to  60  days.  [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  604.  Knowing  Violation  Pen- 
alties.— This  section  increases  the  penalties 
for  knowing  and  willful  violations  which  are 
resolved  informally  and  requires  these  pen- 
alties to  be  mandatory.  [S.  1655  (McConnell- 
Reid)] 

Section  605.  Court  Resolved  Violations  and 
Penalties.— This  section  increases  the  pen- 
alty for  violations  that  must  be  resolved  in 
court  and  requires  the  penalty  to  be  manda- 
tory. [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  606.  Private  Civil  Actions.— This 
section  permits  a  candidate,  or  a  person  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate,  to  sue  on  a  com- 
plaint whenever  the  Commission  declines  to 
pursue  an  alleged  violation  by  a  tie  vote.  In 
such  an  action,  the  complainant  may  bring 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  and  any  monetary 
award  would  be  made  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  The  prevailing  party  would  collect 
attorney's  fees  from  the  loser  to  discourage 
frivolous  suits.  [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  607.  Knowing  Violations  Resolved 
in  Court.— This  section  Increases  the  pen- 
alties for  knowing  and  willful  violations  re- 
solved in  court.  [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  608.  Action  on  Complaint  by  Com- 
mission.— This  section  reduces  the  time  pe- 
riod by  which  the  Commission  must  act  on  a 
complaint  from  120  to  60  days.  (S.  1655 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  609.  Violation  of  Confidentiality 
Requirements.— This  section  increases  the 
fines  for  violations  of  the  confidentiality  re- 
quirement. [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  610.  Penalty  In  Attorney  General 
Actions.— This  section  Increases  the  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  election  laws 
where  the  Attorney  General  separately  pros- 
ecutes. [S.  1655  (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section  611.  Amendments  Relating  to  En- 
forcement and  Judicial  Review.— This  sec- 
tion implements  several  procedural  rec- 
ommendations proposed  by  the  Mitchell/Dole 
Panel  on  Campaign  Finance  Reform.  This 
section  will: 

Provide  the  Commission  with  more  author- 
ity to  Informally  resolve  both  complalnt- 
and  internally-generated  investigations  be- 
fore any  determination  by  the  Commission; 


Provide  respondents  with  more  access  to 
documents  provided  by  third  parties  in  an  in- 
vestigation; 

FYovide  respondents  with  access  to  any  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
General  Counsel  after  the  respondent  has 
filed  his  or  her  brief; 

Provide  respondents  with  the  right  to 
present  oral  arguments  before  a  Commission 
finding  of  probable  cause; 

Eliminate  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
routinely  require  admissions  by  the  respond- 
ent that  a  violation  has  occurred;  and 

Establish  time  limits  for  investigations 
and  require  the  Commission  to  publish  an 
index  of  all  investigations  which  have  been 
concluded.  [Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section  612.  Tightening  Enforcement.— 
This  section  repeals  the  shortened  3  year 
statute  of  limitations  for  violations  of  the 
Act  and  returns  to  the  general  5  year  statute 
of  limitations.  This  section  also  permits  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  access  to  FEC 
compliance  files  pursuant  to  a  criminal  In- 
vestigation or  trial.  [S/ 1727  (Bush)] 

Subtitle  B — Telephone  Voting  by  Persons 
with  Disabilities 

This  Subtitle  directs  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of 
telephonic  voting  by  persons  with  disabil- 
ities who  are  physically  unable  to  go  to  the 
polls.  The  FEC  shall  conduct  the  study  in 
consultation  with  State  and  local  election 
officials,  representatives  of  the  tele- 
communications industry,  representatives  of 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  other  con- 
cerned members  of  the  public.  The  study 
must  describe  procedures  and  equipment 
that  may  be  used  to  ensure  that  (1)  only 
those  persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  the 
system  are  permitted  to  use  It,  (2)  the  votes 
of  persons  who  use  the  system  are  recorded 
accurately  and  remain  secret,  (3)  the  system 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  vote  fraud,  and 
(4)  the  system  minimizes  the  financial  costs 
that  State  and  local  governments  would 
Incur  In  establishing  and  operating  the  sys- 
tem. 

Subtitle  C — Other  Provisions 

Section  621.  Disclosure  of  Debt  Settlement 
and  Loan  Security  Agreements.— This  sec- 
tion clarifies  FEC  rules  on  campaign  credit, 
loans,  and  debt  settlement.  [House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force) 

Section  622.  Contributions  for  Draft  and 
Encouragement  Purposes  With  Respect  to 
Elections  for  Federal  Office.— This  section 
defines  "contribution"  to  include  donations 
made  to  draft  or  exploratory  committees  ad- 
vocating that  a  clearly  identified  individual 
becomes  a  candidate  for  federal  office. 
[House  Republican  Task  Force] 

Section  623.  Severability.- This  section 
provides  that  If  any  portion  of  this  Act  is 
found  to  be  invalid,  then  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  Act  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Section  624.  Effective  Date.— This  section 
requires  the  Act  to  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, unless  a  specific  section  provides  oth- 
erwise. 
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1.172,500  00 

950.000  00 

5.500.000  00 

1.135.900  00 


{260.600  00 
190.000.00 
234.500  00 
190.000  00 

1. 100.000.00 
227.18000 


tl95.450  00 
142.500  OC 
175,675  00 
147.500  00 
825.000  00 
170.385  00 


J456,050  00 
312.500  00 
410,375  00 
332,500  00 

1.925.000  00 
397,555  00 


{912.100  00 
665,000  00 
820,750  00 
665,000  00 

3.850.000  00 
795,130.00 


{1.824,200  00 
1,330,000  00 
1.641.50000 
1,330.000.00 
7,700.00000 
1J90.260  00 
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State 


General  elec- 

Broadcast 

vouchers  (20 

percent) 

Postal  sub- 
sidies 

Total  public  linancing 

tion  spefldifii 

1  candidate.  1 

2  candidates. 

2  candidates.  2 

election 

1  election 

elections 

1.143,700  00 

228,740.00 

171.55500 

400,295  00 

800,59000 

1,601,180,00 

930.000  00 

19O.C0O0O 

142.500  00 

332.500  00 

665,000.00 

1,330,000,00 

3.049.750  00 

609,950.00 

457,462  50 

1,067,41250 

2.134,825.00 

4,269,650,00 

1.759.750  00 

351,950  00 

263,962  50 

615,91250 

1.231,825,00 

2,463,560,00 

9SO.000.00 

190,000.00 

142,500  00 

332,500.00 

665,000.00 

1,330,000,00 

950.000  00 

190,000.00 

142.500  00 

332.500.00 

665.000  00 

1,330.000,00 

2.769.500  00 

553,900.00 

415,425  00 

969.325.00 

1.938.650.00 

3.877.300.00 

1.533.250  00 

326,65000 

244,987  50 

571.637  50 

1.143.275.00 

2.286.550.00 

1.039.60OO0 

207,920.00 

155.940,00 

363.860  00 

727.72000 

1.455.440  00 

936.200  00 

191.24000 

143,430.00 

354.670  00 

669.34000 

1.339.680.00 

1.228.000  00 

245.600.00 

184.200.00 

429.600.00 

859,600.00 

1.719.200.00 

1.332.700  00 

266,540,00 

199.905.00 

466,445.00 

932.300.00 

1.865.780.00 

950.000.00 

190,000,00 

142.500.00 

332.500.00 

665.000.00 

1.330.000.00 

1.459.900  00 

291,980.00 

218.985.00 

610.305  00 

1.021.930.00 

2.043.860.00 

1.744.000  00 

348.800  00 

261.60000 

610.400  00 

1.220.800.00 

2.441.600.00 

2.307.250  00 

451,450-00 

346.087  50 

807.537  50 

1.615.075.00 

3.230.150.00 

1,367.200  00 

273,440  00 

205.080.00 

478.520  00 

957.040.00 

1.914.080.00 

955.600.00 

191.120.00 

143.340.00 

334.460,00 

668.92000 

1.337.840.00 

1,555,200  00 

311.240.00 

223.430  00 

544.87000 

1.089340.00 

2,178,680,00 

950,000  00 

190.000  00 

142.500  00 

332.500  00 

685.000.00 

1,330,000,00 

950,000  00 

190.000.00 

142.500  00 

332.500  00 

665.000.00 

1,330,000.00 

950,000  00 

190.000  00 

142.500.00 

332.500.00 

665.00000 

1,330.000.00 

950,000  00 

190,000  00 

142.500.00 

332.500  00 

665.00000 

1.330.000.00 

3,656.350  00 

731,270  00 

548.452.50 

1.279.722.50 

2.559.445.00 

5,118.890.00 

950,000  00 

190.000.00 

142.50000 

332.500  00 

660.00000 

1.330.000.00 

4,000,000.00 

800.000.00 

600.000.00 

1,400.000.00 

2.800.000.00 

5.600.000  00 

1,872,250.00 

366.450.00 

274.837  50 

641.287.50 

1.282.575,00 

2.565.150.00 

950,000.00 

190.000.00 

142.500.00 

332,500.00 

665.00000 

1.330,000  00 

2,622,500  00 

524,500,00 

393.37500 

917,875  00 

1.835,75000 

3.671,500  00 

1,111,300  00 

222,26000 

166.595.00 

338.355  00 

777,91000 

1,555.820.00 

1,036,900.00 

207,380.00 

155.535.00 

362.91500 

725.830,00 

1,451.560,00 

2,899,750.00 

579,950.00 

434.96250 

1,014,912.50 

2,029325  00 

4,059,650,00 

950,000,00 

190,000.00 

142.50000 

332,500  00 

665,000,00 

1,330,000.00 

1,167.400  00 

233.48000 

175.11000 

405,590.00 

817,180.00 

1,634,360  00 

950,000  00 

190.00000 

142.500  00 

332.500.00 

665.00000 

1,330,000.00 

1,505.500  00 

301.10000 

225.825  00 

526,925  00 

1.053.850.00 

2,107,700  00 

3.603.500.00 

721.90000 

541,42500 

1.263.325.00 

2.526.650.00 

5,053,300,00 

950.000  00 

190.000  00 

142,500,00 

332.500  00 

665.000  00 

1,330,000  00 

950.000.00 

190.00000 

142,500  00 

332,500  00 

565.000.00 

1.330,000.00 

1.753.750.00 

350.750  00 

263,062  50 

613,812.50 

1.227.625.00 

2,455,250  00 

1,463.500  00 

292.700.00 

219,52500 

512,220  00 

1,024,450.00 

2,048,500,00 

950.00000 

190.000  00 

142,500  00 

332,000.00 

655,000,00 

1.320,000,00 

1.483.600  00 

295.720  00 

222,540.00 

519,260.00 

1,038.520.00 

2,077,040,00 

950.000  00 

190.000  00 

142.500.00 

332.500.00 

655.000.00 

1.330.000.00 

78.656.300  00 

15.731.260.00 

11.798.445  00 

27.529.705  00 

55,059,41000 

110.118.820.00 

2-yeaT 
Broadcast  vouchees 

cent)  

Postal  subsidies 


eliction  cycle- 
(20  per- 


■totals 

$20,975,013.00 
15.731.260.00 
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Total 
ing  

Mr.  BOREN 

The 
ator  from  Oklal^ 

Mr.   BOREN 
the  distingruish 
the  kind  remar 
my   involvemer|t 
also  want  to 
to   the   majoritjr 
ments  he  made 

This  is  an 
It  is  one  that 
we  are  to  reach 
all  of  us  realize 
lican   in   the 
President   of 
must  affix  his 
any  act  which 
law.  We 
jority  on  the 
aisle  in  both 
legislation  to 
President,  it 
Is  deemed  to 
the  Members  of 

In  other  words 
lution  to  this 
us.  it  must  be 
Our  two  leaden 
versations;  they 
gether  in  good 
which  has  been 


publi      financ- 


e:  :press 


W  ! 


36.706.273.00 

addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
oma. 

VIr.  President,  I  thank 
■d  minority  leader  for 
s  which  he  made  about 
in   this  issue,   and  I 
my  appreciation 
leader  for   the  com- 
(arlier. 
Amprican  problem  we  face, 
must  work  together  if 
a.  final  solution.  I  think 
that  we  have  a  Repub- 
White  House  serving  as 
United   States   who 
name,  his  signature  to 
pass  for  it  to  become 
that  we  have  a  ma- 
)emocratic  side  of  the 
qouses  of  Congress.  For 
and  be  sent  to  the 
mtist  be  legislation  which 
fair  by  a  majority  of 
the  Congress, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  so- 
p^oblem  which  confronts 
a  bipartisan  solution, 
have  been  having  con- 
have  been  working  to- 
faith.  The  proceedure 
set  forth  by  the  major- 


\'e 


underst  and 


b; 


ity  leader  in  stating  that  he  will  not 
try  to  impose  procedures,  as  long  as  de- 
bate is  preceding  and  business  is  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith,  that  would  in 
any  way  reduce  the  rights  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  offer  pro- 
posed changes  to  our  legislation,  indi- 
cates his  good  faith.  The  statements  we 
just  heard  from  the  minority  leader 
that  the  Senate  will  be  allowed  to  work 
its  will  on  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation indicate  his  good  will. 

So  we  have  a  rare  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
for  this  country  and  to  try  to  fashion  a 
bipartisan  approach  toward  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  We  are  the  trustees,  in 
many  senses  of  the  word,  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  Government.  Prob- 
lems with  our  system  of  Government, 
if  they  are  not  corrected  by  us,  our  in- 
stitutions of  Government,  if  they  are 
not  kept  healthy  and  vital  and  strong 
and  functioning  as  they  should,  will  be 
a  result  of  our  own  inaction,  our  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  that  responsibility 
that  is  imposed  upon  us.  If  we  do  not 
cherish  and  look  after  the  constitu- 
tional form  of  Government  that  has 
been  given  to  us,  who  will,  indeed, 
cherish  it  and  look  after  it?  If  we  do 
not  look  after  the  health  of  the  elec- 
tion process,  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  entire  democratic  system,  if  we 
do  not  look  after  the  health  of  that 
election  process,  who  will,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  is  our  responsibility  and  we 


must  not  wait  another  week,  another 
month,  another  year,  another  decade 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

For  almost  10  years  now  I  have  been 
involved  with  this  issue  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  As  has  been  said  by 
the  two  leaders,  that  effort  first  began 
with  a  joint  effort  with  two  distin- 
guished, then  senior.  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Senator  Stennis,  two  highly  respected 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  saw  that  something  was 
badly  wrong  with  the  way  we  were  con- 
ducting elections  in  the  country  and 
saw  the  need  to  change. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  them 
and  many  others  along  the  path  trying 
to  fashion  an  approach  which  would 
gain  majority  approval  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  resulting  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore.  Senator  Byrd,  many  oth- 
ers have  been  an  important  part  of  the 
process  to  try  to  fashion  an  answer. 

Today  we  begin  the  debate  with  per- 
haps the  most  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances for  finally  achieving  vic- 
tory and  crafting  a  solution  that  will 
serve  our  country  well  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  10  years  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  We  are  beginning  this  de- 
bate early  this  year,  in  the  first  year  of 
this  congress,  not  in  the  second  year. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  fashion  a 
proposal,  to  pass  it  through  the  Senate, 
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not  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  with  many,  many  months 
still  ahead  of  us  available  for  us  to 
have  final  action  and  send  a  product  to 
the  President. 

The  atmosphere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  told  by  my  colleagues  there 
who  carefully  follow  this  issue,  has 
been  much  better  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  The  likelihood  of  passing  a  strong 
bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year  is  much  improved. 

I  have  already  engaged  members  of 
White  House  staff,  including  counsel  to 
the  President,  in  discussion,  and  have 
engaged  to  some  smaller  degree  the 
President  himself  in  discussion  about 
this  important  issue.  I  believe  there 
really  is  a  possibility  of  reaching  a 
final  solution  and  enacting  meaningful 
legislation  this  year. 

That  is  my  goal.  It  is  the  goal  of 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  not 
to  try  to  craft  a  partisan  issue,  not  to 
try  to  send  a  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
President  for  the  sake  of  putting  him 
on  the  spot,  and  not  trying  to  draw  an 
issue  with  the  public  for  political  pur- 
poses but  trying  to  deal  with  in  a  seri- 
ous and  sincere  way  a  cancer  that  is 
eating  at  the  heart  of  the  Anierican 
body  politic. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  something  is 
badly  wrong.  When  we  look  at  the  fig- 
ures, when  we  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
reelection  rate  in  the  Congress  itself 
has  been  97  percent  in  the  House  last 
year,  as  high  as  99  percent,  96  percent 
in  the  Senate,  when  the  success  of 
challengers  attempting  to  enter  the  po- 
litical process  is  at  an  alltime  low,  we 
understand  that  somehow  the  system 
is  not  working  as  it  should,  that  there 
is  not  an  equal  opportunity  for  new 
people  to  break  into  the  system,  that 
the  current  campaign  system  is  work- 
ing as  an  incumbents'  protection  plan, 
that  there  is  not  a  level  playing  field, 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  Mr. 
President. 

When  we  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  money  to  run  successfully 
for  the  House  and  the  Senate  has  been 
escalating  at  an  alarming  rate  for  the 
past  2  decades,  when  we  look  at  the 
fact  that  it  costs  almost  $4  million  on 
the  average  to  run  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  last  year,  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know,  every  single 
one  of  us  knows,  that  something  is 
wrong. 

When  we  think  about  the  time  and 
the  attention  that  it  takes  to  raise 
that  amount  of  money  to  successfully 
run  for  reelection,  and  the  trips  that  it 
takes  across  the  country,  and  the  fund- 
raisers that  are  held,  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  to  be  collected  from 
people  we  do  not  even  know,  whose  rep- 
utations we  are  not  even  sure  about,  we 
know  that  something  is  wrong. 

We  understand  that  it  puts  even  the 
Members  of  this  body  in  jeopardy  when 
they  have  to  raise  that  kind  of  money 


from  that  many  people  and  in  many 
places,  usually  ouside  their  home 
States,  and  if  those  contributors  turn 
out  to  be  people  of  not  high  reputation, 
it  reflects  on  the  integrity  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  impacts  upon  the 
confidence  people  have  in  their  Govern- 
ment, we  know  something  is  wrong. 

When  we  think  of  the  time  it  takes 
away  from  doing  the  duties  we  are 
elected  to  perform,  we  know  something 
is  wrong.  When  we  think  about  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  becom- 
ing part-time  public  officials,  part- 
time  policymakers,  at  a  time  when  our 
country  faces  a  desperate  need  to  re- 
build its  social  and  economic  strength, 
we  know  something  is  wrong.  We  must 
change  the  system. 

When  we  see  the  influence  of  money 
itself  on  the  system,  and  we  realize 
that  more  and  more  i)eople  are  being 
elected  not  on  the  basis  of  their  quali- 
fications, not  upon  the  strength  of 
their  character,  not  based  upon  the 
ideas  they  have  to  confront  America's 
needs,  but  based  upon  which  one  can 
raise  the  most  money,  we  know  that 
something  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  must  change. 

When  we  see  the  undue  influence  of 
special  interests  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, the  political  action  committees 
and  others,  and  when  we  see  that  over 
half  the  Members  elected  to  Congress 
last  time  received  more  than  half  of 
their  campaign  contributions  not  from 
the  people  back  home  at  the  grassroots 
from  their  own  States  and  districts  but 
from  people  outside  their  States,  prin- 
cipally people  of  special  interest 
money,  we  know  that  something  is 
wrong,  Mr.  President. 

When  we  see  that  political  action 
committees  last  year  favored  giving  to 
incumbents  in  House  races  a  rate  16 
times  as  much  as  to  challengers,  $16 
given  to  incumbents  for  every  dollar 
given  to  challengers,  in  the  Senate  $4 
given  for  every  dollar  to  challengers, 
we  know  something  is  wrong  with  the 
process,  Mr.  President. 

When  we  see  gifts  disguised  in  the 
form  of  soft  money  donations  by 
groups  across  this  country  that  serve 
the  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
so  that  these  donations  do  not  have  to 
be  attributed,  when  we  see  soft  money 
given  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
local  and  State  party  committees  and 
others  in  an  attempt  to  influence  Fed- 
eral elections  as  we  saw  in  the  distor- 
tion of  the  Presidential  election  sys- 
tem by  both  parties  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  with  S100,000  donations 
being  given  into  a  system  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  free  of  the  taint  of 
large  special  interest  financing,  we 
know  that  something  is  wrong,  Mr. 
President.  We  know  that  something 
must  be  done  to  change  this  system. 

When  we  consider  the  statistics  that 
most  of  the  races  for  the  Senate  last 
year  were  in  small  States  as  opposed  to 
large  States,  and  when  we  look  at  the 


fact  that  the  spending  per  voter  last 
year  continued  to  climb,  going  up  from 
the  rate  of  $1.41  per  voter  spent  in  1988 
to  $1.87  spent  per  voter  in  1990,  by  suc- 
cessful candidates,  we  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

When  we  see  independent  expendi- 
tures, cold  independent  expenditures 
by  phony  front  groups  that  are,  in  fact, 
working  hand  in  glove  with  candidates 
to  run  negative  advertising  to  destroy 
the  character  of  candidates  and  not  as- 
sume responsibility  for  it,  we  know 
something  is  wrong,  Mr.  President. 
When  candidates  can  run  ads  and  hire 
actors  attacking  the  character  of  their 
opponents  and  never  have  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  those  ads,  there 
is  something  wrong,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  system. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  are  the  trustees  for 
the  American  people.  We  are  the  keep- 
ers of  this  institution.  We  are  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  look 
after  their  interests,  and  particularly 
to  preserve  the  system  of  government 
passed  on  to  them. 

When  the  American  people  have  been 
asked  themselves.  Mr.  President, 
"What  do  you  want  to  do  about  the 
way  campaigns  are  being  run  today? 
How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  Time  and 
time  again  over  80  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  said  to  us  there  is  too 
much  money  pouring  into  the  system, 
too  much  influence  of  money,  too  much 
time  spent  chasing  campaign  contribu- 
tions. We  want  it  stopped.  We  want  the 
money  chase  stopped.  We  want  basic 
reform  of  this  system.  That  is  what 
they  have  said,  majorities  in  excess  of 
80  percent  every  time  the  American 
people  have  been  asked. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
act.  We  cannot  duck  and  dodge.  We 
cannot  evade.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  the  system. 

Even  though  it  is  a  system  that  is 
now  returning  96  percent  of  the  incum- 
bents, those  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body,  back  to  the  Senate,  even  though 
in  some  ways  it  favors  us  with  all  of 
our  privileges  of  mass  mailing  and  our 
ability  to  raise  money,  we  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility to  something  higher  than 
our  own  personal  political  well-being. 
We  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  itself,  to  this  institution 
of  government,  to  the  functioning  of 
this  Senate  which  hopefully  will  be 
here  and  remain  strong  long  after 
those  of  us  who  have  served  here  pass 
from  the  scene. 

We  open  the  drawers  of  our  desks, 
and  by  tradition  the  names  of  those 
Senators  who  have  used  our  desks  be- 
fore are  carved  into  the  drawers,  the 
names  of  the  giants  in  American  poli- 
tics and  Government,  the  Websters,  the 
Clays,  the  Calhouns,  and  the  Harry 
Trumans,  whose  desk  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  use,  and  so  many  others.  Now 
we  are  here.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  began. 
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challengers.  Overall,  Senators  were 
able  to  raise  2.7  times  as  much. 

So  you  want  to  grive  challengers  a 
chance.  The  only  way  you  can  ever  do 
it  is  put  some  kind  of  limit  on  overall 
spending.  As  long  as  spending  is  unlim- 
ited, it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
something  about  it. 

So  what  do  we  do  in  the  bill  which  I 
am  preparing  to  send  to  the  desk  in 
just  a  moment?  It  is  a  lightly  revised 
version  of  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
which  was  first  presented  to  the  floor. 

The  principal  change  is  simply  that 
we  have  reduced,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  spending  and  the  cost  of  the  bill  at 
an  absolute  minimum,  the  value  of  the 
vouchers  which  could  be  used  for  those 
candidates  that  accept  voluntary 
spending  limits  from  50  percent  down 
to  20  percent  of  the  spending  limit. 
Those  vouchers  would  be  available  then 
to  buy  television  time,  media  time,  and 
advertising  by  the  candidates. 

What  do  we  do?  Essentially  the  bill 
sets  a  series  of  overall  spending  limits, 
limits  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
candidates  can  spend  running  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  To  do  that,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  it  must  be 
voluntary.  You  cannot  simply  pass  a 
simple  bill  saying  here  are  the  limits 
State  by  State.  You  have  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  inducements  which  candidates 
can  either  accept  or  not  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  In  order  to  have  them  accept  vol- 
untary spending  limits,  you  have  to 
have  inducements  that  are  sufficient 
enough  to  get  them  to  accept  that  kind 
of  system.  That  is  what  we  do. 

If  they  accept  the  spending  limits, 
they  get  vouchers  worth  20  percent  of 
their  total  spending  limit  with  which 
they  purchase  TV  time.  They  qualify 
for  a  50-percent  rate  up  to  a  certain 
amount.  They  have  certain  lower  mail- 
ing costs  if  they  accept  the  voluntary 
spending  limits. 

If  their  opponents  refuse  to  accept 
the  spending  limits  and  go  over  the 
total  amount  allowed  in  terms  of  a 
limit  under  their  bill,  then  the  can- 
didates who  are  disadvantaged  by  their 
opponents  breaking  the  barriers,  going 
over  the  limits,  would  be  entitled  to 
certain  additional  funds  from  the  cam- 
paign checkoff  funds  which  would  be 
established  and  made  available  to 
those  candidates. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  reforms  in  it. 
We  provide,  for  example,  that  can- 
didates must  assume  responsibility  for 
their  advertising.  They  must  come  out 
at  the  end  of  the  TV  spot  and  give  an 
ad  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
content  of  that  ad. 

Those  who  will  not  accept  spending 
limits  should  have  notices  placed  on 
their  advertising  that  they  declined  to 
accept  spending  limits. 

We  end  the  soft  money  loophole 
through  which  large  amounts  of  money 
have  been  poured  into  the  Presidential 
elections  and  into  senatorial  elections 


by  defining  under  the  contribution  lim- 
its those  funds  which  are  expended  and 
in  a  coordinated  way  which  are  used  to 
Impact  directly  or  indirectly  the  out- 
come of  Federal  elections. 

We  more  clearly  define  independent 
expenditures.  We  end  the  practice  of 
bundling  under  this  bill,  and  we  make 
many  other  reforms.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill,  Mr.  President.  It  is  an  honest 
effort. 

Is  it  a  perfect  proposal?  No  proposal 
that  comes  before  us  is. 

Is  it  the  last  word?  Does  it  represent 
a  closed  mind  on  our  part?  No.  I  hope 
we  can  find  a  way  to  improve  it  in  the 
process.  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to 
make  changes  in  it  that  will  make  it 
acceptable  to  a  large  majority  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well.  I  hope 
that  we  can  sent  it  forward  as  a  mean- 
ingful vehicle  to  go  to  conference. 

We  will  this  time  have  a  conference 
committee  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, continue  to  improve  this 
legislation  through  the  process,  and 
perhaps,  particularly,  in  the  conference 
level  enter  into  meaningful  negotia- 
tions with  the  White  House  on  the  final 
product.  This  is  a  beginning  of  an  im- 
portant process. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  substitute  for 
Senate  bill  3,  and  ask  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  242 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BOREN], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Byrd,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
242. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  a  section-by-section 
description,  analysis,  and  explanation 
of  the  measure  which  I  just  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Democratic  Leadership 

substttute  election  ethics  act  of  1991 
voluntary  flexible  spending  limrts 

A  system  of  voluntary  flexible  spending 
limits  would  be  established,  based  on  state 
voting  age  population,  ranging  from  S950,000 
to  $5,500,000  for  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns. Primary  spending  limits  amounting 
to  67%  of  the  general  election  limit  up  to 
$2,750,000  would  be  established.  The  general 
election  limit  could  be  increased  by  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  spending  limit  to  the  extent  of 
$100  contributions  received  from  individuals 
residing  in  the  candidate's  State. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 


Candidates  who  raise  a  threshold  amount- 
ing to  10%  of  the  general  election  spending 
limit  in  individual  contributions  of  $250  or 
less  (50%  in-State)  and  who  agree  to  volun- 
tarily abide  by  spending  limits  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  certain  benefits: 

A.  Broadcast  Vouchers:  Vouchers  amount- 
ing to  20%  of  the  general  election  limit 
would  be  provided  to  purchase  television  ad- 
vertising in  segments  of  between  one  and 
five  minutes. 

B.  Low  Cost  Mail:  First  class  mail  would 
be  available  at  one  quarter  the  regular  rate 
for  candidate  mailings.  Third  class  rates 
would  be  2  cents  lower  than  first  class.  Can- 
didates would  be  permitted  to  spend  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  general  election  limit  on  such 
mailings. 

C.  Broadcast  Rates:  Current  law  lowest 
unit  charge  provisions  would  be  modified  to 
require  broadcasters  to  charge  eligible  can- 
didates during  the  general  election  no  more 
than  50%  of  the  lowest  unit  charge  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  same  time  of 
day  and  day  of  week.  Eligible  candidates 
would  be  entitled  to  the  lowest  unit  charge 
during  the  45  day  period  prior  to  a  primary. 

D.  Independent  Expenditures:  Eligible  can- 
didates would  receive  public  funds  to  respond 
to  independent  broadcast  ads  exceed  SIO.OOO 
from  any  source  during  the  general  election 
period. 

E.  Contingent  Public  Financing:  Eligible 
candidates  would  receive  additional  public 
funding  if  an  opposing  candidate  exceeds  the 
spending  limits. 

PAC  LIMITATIONS 

Political  Action  Committees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
elections  for  federal  office. 

SOFT  MONEY 

Political  party  committees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  soft  money,  not  regulated 
under  federal  law,  for  any  activities  in  con- 
nection with  a  federal  election.  Activities  in 
connection  with  a  federal  election  include 
get-out-the-vote  activities,  voter  registra- 
tion, generic  and  mixed  election  activities 
including  general  public  advertising,  and 
campaign  materials,  maintenance  of  voter 
files  and  other  activities  affecting  a  federal 
election  during  a  federal  election  period. 
Party  committee  spending  on  mixed  federal- 
state  activities  in  connection  with  federal 
elections  would  be  subject  to  overall  limits. 

State  party  contribution  limits  would  be 
increased  to  the  amount  permitted  to  na- 
tional parties.  Federal  office  holders  and 
candidates  would  be  prohibited  from  solicit- 
ing soft  money  contributions.  The  contribu- 
tion/expenditure exceptions  in  current  law 
that  permit  unlimited  State  party  spending 
for  "volunteer  activities"  that  affect  a  fed- 
eral election  and  GOTV  for  presidential  elec- 
tions would  be  repealed.  State  parties  would 
be  permitted  to  spend  4  cents  per  voter  for 
presidential  elections. 

BUNDLING 

Bundling  in  excess  of  the  contribution  lim- 
its would  be  prohibited  by  all  political  com- 
mittees and  lobbyists,  and  individuals  acting 
on  behalf  of  those  entities  or  on  behalf  of 
corporations,  labor  unions,  or  trade  associa- 
tions. 

BROADCAST  RULES 

A.  Lowest  Unit  Rate:  All  eligible  can- 
didates would  be  entitled  to  purchase  tele- 
vision broadcast  time  during  a  general  elec- 
tion at  50%  of  the  lowest  unit  charged  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  same  time  of 


day  and  day  of  week.  During  the  45  day  pe- 
riod prior  to  a  primary  eligible  candidates 
would  be  entitled  to  purchase  time  at  the 
lowest  unit  charge. 

B.  Candidate  Accountability:  All  can- 
didates would  be  required  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  their  television  advertisement  con- 
veying the  message  that  the  advertisement 
was  paid  for  by  the  candidate. 

C.  Disclosure:  Non-eligible  candidates 
would  be  required  to  disclose  in  all  adver- 
tisements that  the  candidate  has  not  agreed 
to  spending  limits. 

D.  Vouchers:  Vouchers  amounting  to  20 
percent  of  the  general  election  spending 
limit  would  be  provided  to  eligible  can- 
didates to  purchase  prime  time  television  ad- 
vertisements of  at  least  one  minute  but  not 
more  than  five  minutes.  Broadcast  stations 
would  be  required  to  make  these  longer  time 
periods  available  to  candidates. 

INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

The  types  of  activities  and  relationships 
which  are  expenditures  in  coordination,  con- 
sultation or  concert  with  a  candidate— and 
therefore,  not  independent — would  be  more 
broadly  defined.  Under  this  definition,  ex- 
penditures by  political  committees  required 
to  register  as  lobbyists  would  not  be  inde- 
pendent and  would  count  against  the  con- 
tribution limit. 

Primary  spending  limits  would  Increase  by 
the  amount  of  independent  expenditures  in- 
tended to  assist  opponents  of  a  candidate. 
The  general  election  spending  limit  would  be 
increased  and  public  funds  made  available  to 
eligible  candidates  who  are  the  target  of 
more  than  SIO.OOO  of  independent  expendi- 
tures from  any  one  source.  Broadcast  sta- 
tions would  be  required  to  make  time  avail- 
able immediately  after  the  independent 
broadcast  for  the  candidate  to  respond. 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

Candidates  agreeing  to  spending  limits 
would  be  prohibited  from  spending  more 
than  S250,000  of  their  own  funds  for  election 
to  the  Senate.  Contributions  could  not  be  re- 
ceived after  an  election  to  repay  personal 
loans  of  the  candidate. 

501(C)  ORGANIZATIONS 

Federal  office  holders  and  candidates 
would  be  prohibited  from  raising  any  funds 
for  501(c)  organizations  organized  to  conduct 
voter  registration  or  get-out-the-vote  drives. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Leadership  PACs  would  be  prohibited.  Indi- 
vidual contributions  in  excess  of  S10,000 
would  have  to  reported  to  the  FEC.  Depend- 
ent children  below  voting  age  would  not  be 
permitted  to  contribute  to  federal  election 
campaigns. 

FEC  REFORM 

With  respect  to  preliminary  matters  such 
as  decisions  to  investigate  violations  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Counsel 
would  be  sustained  if  supported  by  the  votes 
of  3  Commissioners.  Provisions  are  Included 
to  shorten  time  periods  of  FEC  action,  au- 
thorize the  FEC  to  seek  court  injunctions, 
and  increase  minimum  penalty  amounts  for 
violations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
briefly  yield  the  floor.  There  are  others 
of  my  colleagrues  here  who  desire  to 
speak. 

By  the  way,  I  see  entering  the  floor 
at  this  time  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  that  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks,  saluting  him  for 
the  long  leadership  which  he  has  given 
to  this  cause.  He  is  known  as  a  great 


historian  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  To  me,  it 
is  not  coincidental  that  those  Members 
who  understand  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution and  understand  the  function- 
ing of  our  Government  understand  the 
appropriate  role  of  this  institution, 
people  like  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, people  earlier  like  John  Stennis 
of  Mississippi  who  served  here,  Barry 
Goldwater  of  Arizona  who  served  here, 
people  who  understand  how  our  politi- 
cal system  is  supposed  to  work,  people 
who  understand  that  this  Government 
belongs  to  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots, not  with  special  interests  in 
Washington,  people  who  understand 
the  competition  in  politics,  that  should 
be  on  ideals,  ideals  and  character,  and 
qualifications  and  not  money.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  those  great  Senators 
have  been  among  those  who  have  been 
most  concerned  and  spoken  out  most 
forthrightly  and  who  have  made  the 
greatest  effort  to  try  to  set  the  system 
right. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues:  Let  us  not 
engage  in  smoke  screens,  not  in  ex- 
cuses. Let  the  American  people  clearly 
focus  their  attention  on  what  we  do 
here. 

Let  them  ask  the  question  of  each 
Member:  Are  you  serious  about  solving 
this  problem  or  not?  Are  you  willing  to 
solve  it  by  stopping  the  money  chase? 
Are  you  willing  to  vote  for  a  procedure 
that  is  comprehensive,  that  will  put 
some  limits  on  spending  so  we  can  get 
this  system  back  under  control  and 
have  competition  on  a  rightful  basis? 
Do  you  simply  want  to  piecemeal  it? 
Do  you  simply  want  to  make  excuses? 
Do  you  want  to  point  to  other  things, 
to  use  objections  to  try  to  find  excuses 
for  not  supporting  it? 

Finally,  I  know  the  issue  of  taxpayer 
financing  has  been  brought  up.  I  am 
convinced  we  can  find  a  way  to  fund 
the  modest  incentives  that  are  in  this 
bill  or  in  any  substitute  incentives 
that  might  be  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  They  are  not  engraved 
on  stone  or  bronze  tablets.  They  are 
certainly  subject  to  some  consideration 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  better 
incentives  we  might  come  up  with. 

We  can  find  a  way,  I  am  convinced,  to 
fund  what  modest  incentives  are  given 
in  a  way  that  will  not  add  additional 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  options  here. 
We  cannot,  because  of  the  rules  every- 
one here  understands,  write  a  revenue 
bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  under  an  S  num- 
ber. That  would  get  us  into  difficulty 
from  a  parliamentary  point  of  view 
with  the  House.  We  could,  however,  and 
perhaps  should  by  the  end  of  our  debate 
express  the  sense-of-the-Senate  expres- 
sion about  how  we  think  this  should  be 
dealt  with. 

There  are  many,  many  options, 
whether  it  is  a  voluntary  checkoff  sys- 
tem over  and  above  tax  liability  or 
whether  it  is  the  removal  of  the  cur- 
rent subsidy,  for  example,  that  we  give 
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this  body  have  debated  many  times  in 
the  past. 

Although  past  efforts  have  been  un- 
successful, I  remain  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation will  soon  be  enacted.  Controver- 
sial legislation  sometimes  takes  years 
from  inception  to  final  enactment,  but 
eventually  support  builds  up  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  there  really  is  no 
choice  but  to  act.  On  this  issue  that 
time  is  now. 

The  situation  we  face  In  this  Con- 
gress is  really  quite  different  than  any- 
thing we  have  faced  in  recent  years. 
How  many  speeches  have  there  been  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  the  past  decade 
deploring  the  election  finance  system 
and  warning  ourselves  that  someday 
we  would  reach  the  point  that  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  their  Con- 
gress would  be  severely  undermined? 
To  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  past 
that  point  has  been  reached,  and  faith 
in  this  institution  has  been  under- 
mined. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
significant  change  in  the  way  the  pub- 
lic views  this  institution  and  the 
means  by  which  its  Members  seek  re- 
election. There  is  far  greater  public 
scrutiny  of  the  campaign  finance  proc- 
ess. And  if  Members  of  this  body  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  extent  to  which  we  must 
search  for  money  to  fund  our  cam- 
paigns, the  process  is  even  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  American  people.  They 
see  a  campaign  finance  process  that 
with  each  election  cycle  is  becoming 
even  more  reliant  on  the  endless  pur- 
suit of  money.  Their  faith  in  Congress 
is  eroding. 

Increasingly,  the  American  people 
have  come  to  see  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  no  longer  responsive  to  their 
needs.  They  believe  Congress  acts  to 
fulfill  commitments  to  campaign  con- 
tributors, rather  than  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  And  they  believe 
we  have  created  a  campaign  finance 
system  that  is  stacked  against  chal- 
lengers and  designed  especially  to  keep 
self-interested  incumbents  in  office  for- 
ever. 

I  know  the  reality  is  different.  The 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  this  Con- 
gress are  as  talented,  as  honest,  as 
hardworking  a  group  of  legislators  as 
have  ever  served  this  Nation.  They  are 
committed  to  representing  the  public 
interest  and  feel  no  more  comfortable 
with  the  current  system  by  which  cam- 
paign money  must  be  raised  than  does 
the  average  citizen. 

But  the  actual  integrity  and  quality 
of  Members  of  Congress  is  not  only 
what  is  at  stake.  It  is  the  perception  of 
the  American  people  of  our  integrity 
and  our  quality  that  is  also  at  stake. 

It  is  understandable  that  many 
Americans  do  not  have  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  this  body  or  of  the  means 
by  which  its  Members  are  elected.  They 
see  a  campaign  finance  system  that 
places  tremendous  money  demands  on 
those  who  run  for  the  Senate,  a  system 


that  overwhelmingly  benefits  incum- 
bents, and  a  system  dominated  by  neg- 
ative campaigns.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
extraordinary  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
American  people  still  had  a  favorable 
impression  of  this  institution. 

The  time  has  come  to  correct  this 
situation.  S.  3,  as  modified  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  substitute,  is  al- 
most identical  to  S.  137,  the  campaign 
finance  reform  legislation  that  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  59  to 
41.  The  only  major  difference  is  that 
the  bill  this  year  includes  a  provision 
requiring  broadcast  stations  to  provide 
time  at  a  50-percent  discount  below  the 
lowest  unit  rate  that  they  charge  for 
the  same  time. 

This  bill  includes  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  true  campaign  reform.  First, 
voluntary  spending  limits  for  Senate 
primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns. Second,  limitations  on  political 
action  committees.  Third,  alternative 
resources  to  assess  challengers  and  in- 
cumbents in  communicating  with  vot- 
ers. And  fourth,  prohibitions  on  the  use 
of  so-called  soft  money  to  fund  party 
activities  that  affect  Federal  elections. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  only  meaning- 
ful way  to  reform  the  Senate  election 
finance  system  is  to  have  limits  on 
campaign  spending.  Anything  less  than 
that  avoids  the  real  issues  and  simply 
creates  the  appearance  of  reform. 

Since  1976.  congressional  election 
spending  has  increased  almost  fourfold, 
requiring  that  Members  of  Congress  de- 
vote a  far  greater  amount  of  time  to 
fundraising  activities.  This  trend  to- 
ward increased  cost  has  favored  incum- 
bents far  more  than  challengers. 

In  fact,  in  the  most  recent  Senate 
election  in  1990.  incumbents  spent  $129 
million,  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  $29  million  spent  by  challengers. 
Once  again,  winning  Senate  incum- 
bents spent  on  average  almost  $4  mil- 
lion for  their  reelection  campaigns. 
That  requires  raising  an  average  of 
$13,000  a  week.  52  weeks  a  year,  for  6 
years.  Spending  will  continue  to  esca- 
late even  higher  until  reasonable  lim- 
its are  placed  on  campaign  spending. 

We  could  eliminate  PAC's.  reduce 
out-of-State  individual  contribution 
amounts,  limit  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  political 
process,  impose  special  rules  on  broad- 
cast stations,  and  make  many  other 
changes.  But  without  spending  limits, 
we  will  not  have  addressed  the  real 
problem. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  di- 
rectly addresses  the  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  voluntary  spending 
limits  for  Senate  campaigns.  Senate 
candidates  will  be  encouraged  to  agree 
to  such  limits  by  the  use  of  broadcast 
vouchers,  low-cost  mailing,  and  lower 
broadcast  rates. 

In  addition,  contingent  public  financ- 
ing will  be  available  to  candidates  who 
agree  to  spending  limits  if  their  oppo- 
nent exceeds  the  limit. 
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Campaigns  will  be  encouraged  to  di- 
rectly address  issues,  rather  than  make 
negative  attacks,  by  two  provisions  in 
the  bill.  The  first  requires  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  to  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  ad  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  the  broadcast.  The  second  provides 
for  broadcast  vouchers  to  be  made 
available  to  a  candidate  to  be  used  to 
purchase  air  time  of  at  least  1  minute 
but  no  more  than  5  minutes  in  length. 

This  is  a  balanced  approach  that  is 
fair  to  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
challengers  and  incumbents.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  restore  Senate 
elections  to  the  people  by  stopping  the 
spiral  of  ever-increasing  spending,  and 
by  distancing  wealthy  individuals  and 
political  action  committees  from  the 
process.  This  is  real  reform  of  a  dis- 
credited system. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
spending  limits  benefit  incvmibents. 
But  if  anything,  S.  3,  this  bill,  rep- 
resents an  unprecedented  offer  from 
the  Senate  majority  to  make  it  easier 
for  challengers  to  mount  effective  cam- 
paigns. This  is  accomplished  in  several 
ways. 

First,  the  spending  limits  in  this  bill 
help  challengers  by  largely  serving  as  a 
restraint  on  incumbents'  spending. 
Second,  the  reduced  broadcast  costs  in 
this  bill  facilitate  the  ability  of  chal- 
lengers to  advertise  their  message  to 
voters.  Third,  the  broadcast  vouchers 
enable  challengers  to  purchase  adver- 
tising time.  Fourth,  the  prohibition  on 
PAC  contributions  eliminate  a  fund- 
raising  source  that  is  far  more  acces- 
sible to  incumbents  than  it  is  to  chal- 
lengers. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  most  re- 
cent elections  to  see  the  overwhelming 
advantage  that  incumbents  have  over 
challengers  over  the  current  system.  In 
the  28  races  where  an  incumbent  faced 
a  challenger  in  the  1990  elections,  chal- 
lengers were  outspent  in  26  races.  Let 
me  repeat  that:  The  incumbent  out- 
spent  the  challenger  in  26  out  of  28 
acres.  And  the  total  spending  margin 
by  incumbents  over  challengers  was  al- 
most 3  to  1. 

Since  1986,  there  have  been  83  Senate 
elections  between  incumbents  and 
challengers.  Incumbents  have  outspent 
the  challengers  in  93  percent  of  those 
elections,  and  they  have  won  85  percent 
of  them. 

For  the  most  part,  this  legislation 
limits  the  spending  of  Senate  incum- 
bents and  not  Senate  challengers  be- 
cause it  is  only  incumbents,  by  and 
large,  who  now  spend  more  than  the 
limits  in  this  legislation. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  In  most  Senate 
elections  in  recent  years,  the  incum- 
bents spent  more  than  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  limits.  The  chal- 
lengers spent  less  than  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  limits. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  and  indisputable 
that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  a 
spending  limit  will  constrain  the  in- 


cumbent, not  the  challenger,  and  will 
have  the  effect  to  narrowing  the  spend- 
ing gap  between  incumbent  and  chal- 
lenger, thereby  making  for  a  more 
competitive  election  process. 

There  is  no  question  that  limits 
could  theoretically  protect  incumbents 
if  they  are  set  so  low  as  to  prevent 
challengers  from  ever  communicating 
to  the  public.  But  this  legislation  does 
just  the  opposite.  It  provides  generous 
spending  limits  which,  in  the  version 
introduced  this  year  for  the  general 
election,  have  been  effectively  in- 
creased another  25  percent  above  the 
level  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
That  is  accomplished  by  a  proposal  in 
this  year's  legislation  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  buying  broadcast  advertise- 
ments by  50  percent  below  the  lowest 
unit  rate  level  that  was  in  last  year's 
bill. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  bill.  It  will  give  chal- 
lengers the  means  to  mount  effective 
campaigns.  Broadcast  costs  are  reduced 
perhaps  as  much  as  two-thirds  from 
current  rules.  This  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  challengers  to  get  their  mes- 
sage across  to  the  voting  public. 

The  bill  also  proposes  funding  for 
challengers  to  purchase  broadcast  time 
costing  up  to  20  percent  of  the  general 
election  limit.  That  guarantees  every 
challenger  the  ability  to  reach  the  vot- 
ers, because  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are.  the  challenger  knows 
that  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  spend  up 
to  one-fifth  of  the  total  spending  limit 
for  broadcast  time  through  these 
vouchers. 

The  major  difference  between  the  bill 
that  we  debate  this  year  and  the  bill 
we  passed  last  year  is  the  provision 
giving  candidates  who  agree  to  vol- 
untary spending  limits  a  further  50-per- 
cent discount  on  their  broadcast  adver- 
tisements. I  believe  this,  together  with 
the  broadcast  voucher  provision  in  the 
bill,  to  be  two  of  the  more  important 
features  of  this  legislation  because 
they  give  challengers  the  way  and  the 
resources  to  mount  an  effective  cam- 
paign. If  we  are  serious  about  making 
Senate  election  campaigns  competi- 
tive, candidates  must  be  given  access 
to  television  to  broadcast  their  mes- 
sage. This  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
single  greatest  and  most  rapidly  esca- 
lating expense  of  Senate  election  cam- 
paign, broadcast  advertising. 

This  legislation  requires  broadcast 
stations  to  provide  broadcast  time  to 
eligible  Senate  candidates  at  a  cost 
which  is  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
lowest  unit  rate  charged  to  commercial 
advertisers  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  the  same  time  of  day  and  for 
the  same  day  of  the  week.  The  cost  of 
campaign  advertising  on  television  has 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years,  growing 
more  than  tenfold  between  1974  and 
1988.  In  the  typical  competitive  Senate 
campaign  more  than  half  the  cost  is  for 
television     advertising.     Many     can- 


didates spend  the  last  2  weeks  of  the 
campaigm  in  nonstop  fundraisers  sim- 
ply to  turn  the  money  over  to  tele- 
vision stations  for  television  advertis- 
ing. 

As  the  cost  of  television  advertising 
has  skyrocketed  for  Senate  candidates, 
there  has  been  growing  interest  in 
ways  to  reduce  such  costs.  Many  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  require 
broadcast  stations  to  give  free  time  to 
Federal  elections,  either  to  the  na- 
tional parties  to  parcel  out  or  to  indi- 
vidual candidates.  The  proposal  in  this 
legislation  is  more  modest.  It  attempts 
to  maintain  market  factors  by  relating 
the  cost  of  election  advertising  to  the 
cost  of  commercial  time  so  that  can- 
didates still  must  pay  based  on  the 
viewership  of  the  programming. 

I  expect  this  proposal  will  be  resisted 
by  many  in  the  broadcast  industry.  But 
campaign  advertising  is  a  very  small 
part  of  their  overall  advertising,  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  television  ad- 
vertising revenue.  While  we  in  Con- 
gress deplore  the  current  campaign  fi- 
nance system  and  struggle  to  raise 
funds  to  mount  competitive  campaigns, 
it  turns  out  that  many  in  the  broadcast 
industry  have  derived  substantial  bene- 
fits from  Federal  election  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  audited  the  in- 
dustry last  fall  and  found  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  television  stations  au- 
dited had  been  overcharging  political 
candidates  for  broadcast  time.  The  law 
limits  candidates  to  pay  no  more  than 
the  lowest  rate  paid  by  commercial  ad- 
vertisers for  the  same  class  of  ad  at  the 
same  time.  However,  in  its  auditing, 
the  FCC  discovered  many  candidates 
have  been  paying  double  or  even  triple 
that  rate. 

The  market  is  operated  to  force  can- 
didates to  pay  a  premium  to  get  the 
time  they  need  before  an  election.  I  ex- 
pect most  of  that  overcharging  was  in- 
advertent. The  law  is  not  clear,  and 
many  stations  have  evidently  been  con- 
fused about  what  the  law  requires.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  makes  sense,  to  make  it 
easier  for  challengers  to  reach  the  pub- 
lic, to  reduce  campaign  costs  by  limit- 
ing what  candidates  can  be  charged  to 
put  their  message  on  television  or 
radio. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
will  be  concerned  that  taxpayers  could 
be  asked  to  help  pay  for  cleaner  and 
more  competitive  campaigns.  This  is 
not  an  awful  idea.  We  have  been  doing 
it  in  Presidential  elections  since  1976. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  about 
$25  million  a  year.  That  is  a  cost  this 
Nation  can  afford  for  this  objective.  In- 
deed, the  Federal  Government  spends 
more  than  that  each  hour — each  hour — 
to  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Republican  candidates  for  President, 
Including  current  and  former  Members 
of  this  body,  have  spent  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  publicly  financed  money  in 
their  elections  in  recent  years.  Since 
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Chair   be   authorized   to   appoint   con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Harkin.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKI,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  RUD- 
man,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Bond,  and 
Mr.  Gorton  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
297,  appoints  the  following  individuals 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation: 

Robert  K.  Chiago,  of  Arizona;  and 

Bob  G.  Martin,  of  Kansas. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-118,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Seymour]  to  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  back  on  an  extremely  important 
issue:  campaign  finance  reform. 

This  is  inevitably  a  divisive  issue  be- 
cause it  deals  with  two  very  important 
subjects.  No.  1  is  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  And  No.  2  is  the  in- 
evitable temptation  to  seek  partisan 
advantage  when  given  an  opportunity 
to  craft  the  rules  of  the  game  in  our  de- 
mocracy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  you  understand 
those  two  issues  then  you  understand 
why  this  has  been  a  very  controversial 
and  contentious  issue. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  narrow 
the  differences  and  there  are  some 
things  that  both  parties  agree  on.  But, 
still,  there  are  important,  deep-seated 
philosophical  distinctions  that  divide 
us.  There  are  several  different  propos- 
als that  have  been  introduced.  The  bill 
currently  at  the  desk,  S.  3,  has  21  co- 
sponsors.  S.  6,  that  the  Republican 
leader  referred  to  earlier  this  afternoon 
in  his  opening  remarks,  has  7  cospon- 
sors.  My  legislation,  S.  143.  the  Com- 
prehensive Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act,  has  24  cosponsors  including  the 
Republican  leader,  the  Republican 
whip,  Senators  Packwood,  Cochran, 
Domenici,  Murkowski,  Roth,  Hatfield. 
Chafee,  Wallop,  D'Amato,  Lott, 
Mack,  Garn,   Symms,   Bond,   Gorton, 


Burns,  Thurmond,  Lugar,  Jeffords, 
McCain,  Kassebaum,  and  Hatch.  It  has 
the  most  cosponsors  of  any  legislation 
on  this  subject  currently  before  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA; 
TABLE  OF  contents. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Amendment  of  FECA.— When  used  In 
this  Act,  the  term  "FECA"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431  etseq.). 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short    title:    amendment    of    FECA; 
table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  influence 
Subtitle  A — Elimination  of  Political  Action 
Committees  From  Federal  Election  Activi- 
ties 
Sec.  101.  Ban  on  activities  of  political  action 
committees    in    Federal    elec- 
tions. 
Subtitle  B— Ban  on  Soft  Money  in  Federal 
Elections 
Sec.  111.  Ban  on  soft  money. 
Sec.  112.  Restrictions  on  party  committees. 
Sec.  113.  FVotections  for  employees. 
Sec.  114.  Restrictions  on  soft  money  activi- 
ties   of    tax-exempt    organiza- 
tions. 
Sec.  115.  Denial  of  tax-exempt  status  for  cer- 
tain politically  active  organiza- 
tions. 
Sec.  116.  Contributions   to  certain   political 
organizations  maintained  by  a 
candidate. 
Sec.  117.  Contributions   to   State   and   local 
committees. 
Subtitle  C — Other  Activities 
Sec.  121.  Modifications  of  contribution  lim- 
its on  individuals. 
Sec.  122.  Political  parties. 
Sec.  123.  Contributions        through        inter- 
mediaries and  conduits. 
Sec.  124.  Independent  expenditures. 
TITLE  n— INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 
POLITICS 

Sec.  201.  Seed  money  for  challengers. 
Sec.  202.  Use  of  campaign  funds. 
Sec.  203.  Candidate   expenditures   from   per- 
sonal funds. 
Sec.  204.  Pranked  communications. 
Sec.  205.  Limitations  on  gerrymandering. 
Sec.  206.  Election  fraud,  other  public  corrup- 
tion,   and   fraud   in    interstate 
commerce. 
TITLE  m— REDUCTION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 
Sec.  301.  Broadcast  discount. 
TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Federal  Election  Commission 
Enforcement  Authority 

Sec.  401.  Elimination   of  reason   to   believe 
standard. 
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Sec.  411. 


Sec. 


Sec.  402.  Injunctive  authority. 
Sec.  403.  Time  periods. 
Sec.  404.  Knowing  violation  penalties. 
Sec.  405.  Court  resolved  violations  and  pen- 
alties. 
Sec.  406.  Private  civil  actions. 
Sec.  407.  Knowing     violations     resolved     in 

court. 
Sec.  408.  Action  on  complaint  by  Commis- 
sion. 
Sec.  409.  Violation    of    confidentiality    re- 
quirement. 
Sec.  410.  Penalty   in   Attorney   General   ac- 
tions. 
Amendments   relating   to   enforce- 
ment and  judicial  review. 
412.  Tightening  enforcement. 
Subtitle  B — Other  Provisions 
Sec.  421.  Disclosure  of  debt  settlement  and 

loan  security  agreements. 
Sec.  422.  Contributions  for  draft  and  encour- 
agement purposes  with  respect 
to  elections  for  Federal  office. 
Sec.  423.  Severability. 
Sec.  424.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  SPECIAL 

INTEREST  INFLUENCE 

Subtitle  A— Elimination  of  Political  Actioo- 

Committees  From  Federal  Election  Activities 

SEC.  101.  BAN  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  POLITICAL  AC- 
TION COMMITTEES  DM  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  ni  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BAN  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES  BY 
POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMFTTEES 

"Sec.  324.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  person  other  than  an 
individual  or  a  political  committee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office.". 

(b)  Definition  of  Political  committee.— 
(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'political  committee' 
means — 

"(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate: 

"(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof; 

"(C)  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which— 

"(i)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year; 

"(ii)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year;  or 

"(ill)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(D)  any  committee  jointly  established  by 
a  principal  campaign  committee  and  any 
committee  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  joint  fund- 
raising  activities.". 

(2)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C). 

(c)  Candidate's  CoMMrrrEES.— (1)  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder.". 


(2)  Section  302(e)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that — 

"(A)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  fundraising  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee.". 

(d)  Rules  applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
Effect.— For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  during  any  period 
in  which  the  limitation  under  section  324  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  is  not 
in  effect— 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be  in  effect;  and 

(2)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
that^ 

(A)  is  treated  as  a  political  committee  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  estab- 
lished, administered,  or  supported  by  a  con- 
nected organization  which  is  a  corporation, 
labor  organization,  or  trade  association, 

to  make  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
the    candidate's    authorized    committee    for 
any  election  aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000. 
Subtitle  B — Ban  on  Soft  Money  in  Federal 
Elections 
SEC.  111.  BAN  ON  SOFT  MONEY. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Ban  on  Soft  Money.— <1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  any 
election  to  Federal  office — 

"(A)  to  solicit  or  receive  any  soft  money; 
or 

"(B)  to  make  any  payments  from  soft 
money. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'soft  money'  means  any  amount— 

"(A)  solicited  or  received  from  a  source 
which  is  prohibited  under  section  316(a); 

"(B)  contributed,  solicited,  or  received  in 
excess  of  the  contribution  limits  under  sec- 
tion 315;  or 

"(C)  not  subject  to  the  recordkeeping,  re- 
porting, or  disclosure  requirements  under 
section  304  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.". 

SEC.  112.  restrictions  ON  PARTY  COMMITTEES. 

(a)  Disclosure  of  Information  by  Politi- 
cal Committee.— (1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
302  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4), 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  each  account  maintained  by  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  (including 
Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts),  and  de- 
posits into,  and  disbursements  from,  each 
such  account.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  434(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  insert- 
ing ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  each  account  maintained  by  a  political 
committee  of  a   political   party   (including 


Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts),  and  de- 
posits into,  and  disbursements  from,  each 
such  account.". 

(b)  Allocation  of  Expendftures  for 
Mixed  activities.— Title  in  of  FECA.  as 
amended  by  section  101(a),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REQUIRED  allocation  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
expenditures  for  MIXED  ACTIVITIES  BY  PO- 
LITICAL PART^'  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  325.  (a)  Regulations  Requiring  al- 
location FOR  Mixed  ACTivrTiEs.- Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
regulations  providing  for  a  method  for  allo- 
cating the  contributions  and  expenditures 
for  any  mixed  activity  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  accounts. 

"(b)  Guidelines  for  Allocation.— (l)  The 
regulations  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  the  allocation  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  require  reporting  under  this  Act  of  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  a  mixed  activ- 
ity to  disclose— 

"(i)  the  method  and  rationale  used  in  allo- 
cating the  cost  of  the  mixed  activity  to  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  accounts;  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  mixed  activity  allocated  to  such  ac- 
counts. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  a  voter  registration  drive,  get- 
out-the-vote  drive,  or  other  activity  designed 
to  contact  voters  (other  than  an  activity  to 
which  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  applies),  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
position of  the  ballot  for  the  political  juris- 
diction in  which  the  activity  occurs,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  amounts  allocated 
to  the  Federal  account  be  less  than— 

"(A)  33'/4  percent  of  the  total  amount  in 
the  case  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party;  or 

"(B)  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party  or  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  preparing  and  distributing  bro- 
chures, handbills,  slate  cards,  or  other  print- 
ed materials  identifying  or  seeking  support 
of  (or  opposition  to)  candidates  for  both  Fed- 
eral offices  and  non-Federal  offices,  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  total  space 
devoted  to  such  candidates,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  amounts  allocated  to  the 
Federal  account  be  less  than  the  percentages 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2). 

"(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  (or 
any  portion  thereof)  that  promotes  (or  is  in 
opposition  to)  a  political  party  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  any  individual  candidate 
for  Federal  office  or  non-Federal  office, 
amounts  allocated  to  the  Federal  account 
shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(i)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  In  the 
case  of  advertising  in  the  national  media 
market;  and 

"(11)  40  percent  in  the  case  of  advertising  in 
other  than  the  national  media  market. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party 
or  any  subordinate  committee  thereof  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  (or 
any  portion  thereoO  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  costs  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  composition  of  the  ballot  for  the 
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tee, political  communications  to  members, 
and  voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns: 

"(11)  that  no  employee  may  be  required  ac- 
tually to  join  any  labor  organization,  but  if 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
an  employee  purports  to  require  membership 
or  payment  of  dues  or  other  fees  to  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
the  employee  may  elect  instead  to  pay  an 
agency  fee  to  the  labor  organization; 

"(iil)  that  the  amount  of  the  agency  fee 
shall  be  limited  to  the  employee's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  organization's 
exclusive  representation  services  to  the  em- 
ployee's collective  bargaining  unit,  including 
collective  bargaining,  contract  administra- 
tion, and  grievance  adjustment; 

"(iv)  that  an  employee  who  elects  to  be  a 
full  member  of  the  labor  organization  and 
pay  membership  dues  is  entitled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  dues  by  the  employee's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  total  spending  by  the  labor  orga- 
nization for  political  activities; 

"(V)  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's exclusive  representation  services,  and 
the  amount  of  spending  by  such  organization 
for  political  activities,  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  such  cost  and  spending  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  of  such  or- 
ganization; and 

"(vi)  of  the  amount  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's full  membership  dues,  initiation  fees, 
and  assessments  for  the  current  year;  the 
amount  of  the  reduced  membership  dues, 
subtracting  the  employee's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  organization's  spending  for  political  ac- 
tivities, for  the  current  year;  and  the 
amount  of  the  agency  fee  for  the  current 
year. 

"(C)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if,  for  purposes  of  verify- 
ing the  cost  of  such  labor  organization's  ex- 
clusive representation  services,  the  labor  or- 
ganization provides  all  represented  employ- 
ees an  annual  examination  by  an  independ- 
ent certified  public  accountant  of  financial 
statements  supplied  by  such  organization 
which  verify  the  cost  of  such  services;  except 
that  such  examination  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
constitute  a  'special  report'  as  interpreted 
by  the  Association  of  Independent  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

"(D)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if  the  labor  organiza- 
tion- 

"(1)  maintains  procedures  to  promptly  de- 
termine the  costs  that  may  properly  be 
charged  to  agency  fee  payors  as  costs  of  ex- 
clusive representation,  and  explains  such 
procedures  in  the  written  notification  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

"(ii)  if  any  person  challenges  the  costs 
which  may  be  properly  charged  as  costs  of 
exclusive  representation — 

"(1)  provides  a  mutually  selected  Impartial 
decisionmaker  to  hear  and  decide  such  chal- 
lenge pursuant  to  rules  of  discovery  and  evi- 
dence and  subject  to  de  novo  review  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  an  appli- 
cable court;  and 

"(II)  places  In  escrow  amounts  reasonably 
in  dispute  pending  the  outcome  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"(EMI)  A  labor  organization  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(B).  (C),  and  (D)  shall  finance  any  expendi- 
tures specified  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  only  with  funds  legally 
collected  under  this  Act  for  its  separate  seg- 
regated fund. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply 
only   with   respect   to   communications   ex- 


pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  clearly  identified  candidate  for  elective 
public  office.". 

SEC.  114.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SOFT  MONEY  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (m)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  Status  for 
activities  To  Lnfluence  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion.—An  organization  shall  not  be  treated 
as  exempt  from  tax  under  subsection  (a)  if 
such  organization  participates  or  intervenes 
in  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
participation  or  Intervention  by  an  organiza- 
tion on  or  after  September  1.  1992. 

SEC.  115.  DENIAL  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR 
CERTAIN  POUTICALLY  ACTIVE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax),  as  amended  by  section  114,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (o)  as 
subsection  (p)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (n)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  Status  for 
Certain  Politically  active  Organiza- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  exempt  from  tax  under  sub- 
section (a)  if— 

"(A)  such  organization  devotes  any  of  its 
operating  budget  to— 

"(1)  voter  registration  or  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns;  or 

"(11)  participation  or  intervention  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  public  office;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate,  or  an  authorized  commit- 
tee of  a  candidate,  has — 

"(1)  solicited  contributions  to,  or  on  behalf 
of.  such  organization;  and 

"(ii)  the  solicitation  is  made  in  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  with,  or  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of,  such  organization. 

"(2)  Candidate  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'candidate' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(2)). 

"(B)  Members  of  congress.— The  term 
'candidate'  shall  Include  any  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  unless — 

"(1)  the  date  for  filing  for  nomination,  or 
election  to.  such  office  has  passed  and  such 
individual  has  not  so  filed,  and 

"(ii)  such  individual  is  not  otherwise  a  can- 
didate described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to  solicita- 
tions or  suggestions  by  candidates  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  11&  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CERTAIN  POLITI- 
CAL ORGAIVIZATIONS  MAINTAINED 
BY  A  CANDIDATE. 

(a)  Contributions  by  Persons  in  General 

and  by  MUL-nCANDIDATE  POLITICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES.—<1)  Section  315(a)(1)(A)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees" and  Inserting  "candidate,  a  can- 
didate's   authorized    political    committees, 
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and  any  political  organizations  (other  than 
authorized  committees)  maintained  by  a 
candidate,". 

(2)  Section  315(a)(2)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate and  his  authorized  political  commit- 
tees" and  inserting  "candidate,  a  candidate's 
authorized  political  committees,  and  any  po- 
litical organizations  (other  than  authorized 
committees)  maintained  by  a  candidate,". 

(3)  Section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)),  as  amended  by  section  101(c),  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)(A) 
and  (2)(A),  the  term  "political  organization 
maintained  by  a  candidate'  means  any  non- 
Federal  political  action  committee,  non-Fed- 
eral multicandidate  political  committee,  or 
any  other  form  of  political  organization  reg- 
ulated under  State  law  which  is  not  a  politi- 
cal committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local 
political  party— 

"(A)  that  is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections; 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution.". 

(b)  Contributions  by  National  Banks, 
Corporations,  and  Labor  Organizations.— 
(1)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  the  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate, campaign  committee"  and  inserting 
"candidate,  political  organization  (other 
than  an  authorized  committee)  maintained 
by  a  candidate,  campaign  committee,". 

(2)  Section  316(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)),  as  amended  by  section  113(b),  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  'political  organization  maintained  by  a 
candidate'  means  any  non-Federal  political 
action  committee,  non-Federal 

multicandidate  political  committee,  or  any 
other  form  of  political  organization  regu- 
lated under  State  law  which  is  not  a  political 
committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local  po- 
litical party— 

"(A)  that  is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections; 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution.". 

(c)  Date  of  application.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  contributions  described  in  sections 
315  and  316  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a  and  441b) 
made  in  response  to  solicitations  made  after 
January ,  1991. 

BBC.  117.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PARTY  COMMITTEES. 

Section  315(a)(1)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  to  the  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  State  or  local  po- 
litical party,  in  connection  with  any  activity 
that  may  influence  an  election  for  Federal 
office,  in  any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  the  lesser  of 

"(1)  $50,000;  or 

"(li)  the  difference  between  $50,000  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  by  such  per- 
son to  any  political  committees  established 
and  maintained  by  a  national  political 
party.". 


Subtitle  C— Other  Activities 

SEC.    121.    MODIFICATIONS    OF    CONTRIBUTION 
LIMITS  ON  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Candidate  Limit.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  315(a)(1)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  "the  applicable 
amount". 

(b)  Applicable  Amount  Defined.— Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)),  as  amended 
by  section  116(a)(3),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A) — 

"(A)  The  term  'applicable  amount'  means — 

"(i)  $1,000  in  the  case  of  contributions  by  a 
person  to — 

"(1)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  or  such  candidate's  author- 
ized committees;  or 

"(U)  any  other  candidate  or  such  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  if,  at  the 
time  such  contributions  are  made,  such  per- 
son is  a  resident  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
which  such  candidate  seeks  Federal  office; 
and 

"(ii)  $500  in  the  case  of  contributions  by 
any  other  person  to  a  candidate  described  in 
clause  (i)(II)  or  such  candidate's  authorized 
committees. 

"(B)  At  the  beginning  of  1991  and  each  odd- 
numbered  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  certify  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  subsection  (c)(1)  the  per- 
cent difference  between  the  price  index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  the  price 
index  for  calendar  year  1989.  Each  of  the  dol- 
lar limits  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  percent  difference  and 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $100.  Each  amount  so 
increased  shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  for  which  determined  and 
the  succeeding  calendar  year.". 

sec.  122.  poutical  parties. 

Items  Not  Treated  as  Contributions  or 
ExPENDmmES.— (1)  Section  30l(8)(B)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clauses  (x)  and  (xii).  by  inserting 
"national."  after  "the  payment  by  a";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (xii).  by  inserting  "general  re- 
search activities,"  after  "the  costs  or'. 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clauses  (viii)  and  (ix),  by  inserting 
"national,"  after  "the  payment  by  a";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ix),  by  inserting  "general  re- 
search activities,"  after  "the  costs  or'. 

SEC.  123.  CONTRIBUTIONS  THROUGH 

INTERMEDIARIES  AND  CONDUITS. 

Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(8))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate,  including  contribu- 
tions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to  such 
candidate. 

"(B)  If  a  contribution  is  made  by  a  person 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate  through  an 
intermediary  or  conduit,  the  intermediary  or 
conduit  shall  report  the  original  source  and 
the  intended  recipient  of  such  contribution 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  intended  recip- 
ient. 

"(C)  No  conduit  or  intermediary  shall  de- 
liver or  arrange  to  have  delivered  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  2  persons  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  same  employer  or  who  are 
members    of    the    same    trade    association. 


membership  organization,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

"(D)  No  person  required  to  register  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  under  section  308 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  267).  or  an  officer,  employee  or  agent 
of  such  a  person,  may  act  as  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  with  respect  to  a  contribution  to 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office.". 
SEC.  124.  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES. 

(a)  Attribution  of  Communications;  Re- 
ports.—(l)  Section  318  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  If  any  person  makes  an  independent 
expenditure  through  a  broadcast  commu- 
nication on  any  television  or  radio  station, 
the  broadcast  communication  shall  include  a 
statement — 

"(A)  in  such  television  broadcast,  that  is 
clearly  readable  to  the  viewer  and  appears 
continuously  during  the  entire  length  of 
such  communication;  or 

"(B)  in  such  radio  broadcast,  that  is  clear- 
ly audible  to  the  viewer  and  is  aired  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  such  broadcast, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the  name 
of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organization. 

"(2)  If  any  person  makes  an  independent 
expenditure  through  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
outdoor  advertising  facility,  direct  mailing, 
or  other  type  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, the  communication  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  the  other  information  required 
by  this  section— 

"(A)  the  following  sentence:  'The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits.': 
and 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation, and  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  such  organization. 

"(3)  Any  person  making  an  independent  ex- 
penditure described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  furnish,  by  certified  mail,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  the  following  information, 
to  each  candidate  and  to  the  Commission, 
not  later  than  the  date  and  time  of  the  first 
public  transmission  of  the  communication: 

"(A)  Effective  notice  that  the  person  plans 
to  make  an  independent  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  a  communication  which 
expressly  advocates  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate. 

"(B)  An  exact  copy  of  the  intended  commu- 
nication, or  a  complete  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  intended  communication,  in- 
cluding the  entirety  of  any  texts  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  communication, 
and  a  complete  description  of  any  photo- 
graphs, films,  or  any  other  visual  devices  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  commu- 
nication. 

"(C)  All  dates  and  times  when  such  com- 
munication will  be  publicly  transmitted.". 

(2)  Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Whenever"  and  in- 
serting "Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
whenever". 

(b)  Definition  of  Lndependent  Expendi- 
ture.—Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  431(17))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(17)  The  term"  and  insert- 
ing "(17)(A)  The  term";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  expenditure  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  in  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
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request  or  suggestion  of, 

thdrized  committee,  or  agent, 

am  ingement.  coordination,  or 

cindidate  or  the  candidate's 

publication,  distribution, 

broadcast  of  a  communication, 

pre  sumed  to  be  so  made  when 


pre  jects. 


tie 


iilformation  about  the  can- 

or  needs  provided  to 

the  expenditure  by  the 

candidates  agents,  with 

ing  an  expenditure  made; 

through  any  person  who 

raise  or  expend  funds  on 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 

an    officer   of   the   can- 
committees;  or 
srofessional  services  to.  or 
of  compensation  or  reim- 
the    candidate,    the    can- 

or  agent.". 
ON    Co.MPLAiNTS.— Section 
U.S.C.  437g(a))  is  amended 
end  thereof  the  following 

(^ys  after  the  Commission 
filed  pursuant  to  this 
ibges  that  an   independent 
r  lade  with  the  cooperation 
a  candidate,  or  an  author- 
agent  of  such  candidate, 
(joncert  with  or  at  the  re- 
of  an  authorized  commit- 
candidate,  the  Commis- 
ror  a  hearing  to  determine 


su  ;h 


(n 


car ipaign 


tie 


SEC.  201.  SEED  MONfY 

Section  315  of 
amended  by  sectl 
ing  at  the  end  thereof 
section: 

"(jKl)   Notwithaltanding 
the   congressional 
the  senatorial 
tional  political  P4rty 
ble,  may  make 
candidate   (and 
committees)  whic^i 
exceed  the  lesser  i 

"(A)  $100,000;  or 

••(B)  the  aggregi 
tributions  receivil 
the  candidate's  au  ;horized 

••(2)  Any  contril  ution 
shall  not  be  trea  ;ed 
purposes  of  subsection 

••(3)  For 
term     •qualified 
means  contributions 
of  the  election 
election  by  an  intiividual 
such  contribution  i 
the  State  in  whic  i 
to  which  such  co 
be  held. 

"(4)  For  purpos 
term  •eligible  caiAlidate 
for  Federal  office 


purpos  >s 
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cert  with,  or  at 
a  candidate,  au 
if  there  is  any 
direction  by  the 
agent  prior  to  th( 
display,  or 
and  it  shall  be 
it  is — 

"(i)  based  on 
didate's  plans, 
the  person  makiifg 
candidate,  or  by 
a  view  toward  haf 
or 

"(11)  made  by  o 
is,  or  has  been— 

"(I)  authorized 
behalf  of  the 
thorized  committees 

••(II)    serving   a 
didate's  authorizei  1 

'•(III)  providing 
receiving  any  forr  i 
bursement    from, 
didate's  committe ; 

(c)  Hearings 
309<a)  of  FECA  (2 
by  adding  at  the 
new  paragraph: 

•■(13)  Within  3 
receives  a  complapnt 
section  which  al 
expenditure  was 
or  consultation  of 
ized  committee  oi 
or  was  made  in 
quest  or  suggestio  i 
tee  or  agent  of 
sion  shall  provide 
such  matter.". 

(d)  ExPEorrED 
310  of  the  FECA  (2 
adding  at  the  end 
sentence:  ••It  shal 
to  advance  on  the 
the  greatest  poss 
of  any  matter  rel 
leged  making  of 
ture.". 

TITLE  II— INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 
I  OLITICS 


,  UDiciAL  Review.— Section 

U.S.C.  437h)  is  amended  by 

thereof  the  following  new 

be  the  duty  of  the  courts 

docket  and  to  expedite  to 

1  ble  extent  the  disposition 
ting  to  the  making  or  al- 
an   independent   expendi- 


FOR  CHALLENGERS. 

FECA   (2   U.S.C.    441a).   as 

HI.  is  amended  by  add- 

the  following  new  sub- 


subsection   (a)(2), 

campaign   committee   or 

'  Ti  committee  of  a  na- 

r^  .„ ,  whichever  is  applica- 

c(  ntrlbutions  to  an  eligible 

candidate's   authorized 

in  the  aggregate  do  not 


qualified  matching  con- 
by  such  candidate  and 
committees, 
under  paragraph  (1) 
as  an  expenditure  for 
(d)(3). 
of  this  subsection,  the 
matching     contributions' 
made  during  the  period 
e  preceding  the  primary 
who,  at  the  time 
are  made,  is  a  resident  of 
the  election  with  respect 
tributions  are  made  is  to 


of  this  subsection,  the 

means  a  candidate 

(Other  than  President  or 


Vice  President)  who  does  not  hold  Federal 
Office.". 

SEC,  202.  USE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

Section  313  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  439a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '•(a)"  before 
"Amounts"  and  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
holder  of  Federal  office  may  not  transfer  any 
amounts  received  as  contributions  or  other 
campaign  funds  to  any  account  maintained 
for  purposes  of  defraying  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  in  connection  with  the  du- 
ties of  such  Federal  office.". 

SEC.  203,  CANDIDATE  EXPENDITURES  FROM  PER- 
SONAL FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a),  as 
amended  by  section  201,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)(l)(A)  Not  less  than  15  days  after  a  can- 
didate qualifies  for  a  primary  election  ballot 
under  State  law,  the  candidate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  and  each  other  candidate 
who  has  qualified  for  that  ballot,  a  declara- 
tion stating  whether  the  candidate  intends 
to  expend  for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion an  amount  exceeding  S250.000  from — 

"(i)  the  candidate's  personal  funds; 

"(ii)  the  funds  of  the  candidate's  imme- 
diate family;  and 

••(iii)  personal  loans  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
in  connection  with  the  candidate's  election 
campaign. 

••(B)  The  declaration  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

•'(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if  a 
candidate — 

"(A)  declares  under  paragraph  (1)  that  the 
candidate  intends  to  expend  for  the  primary 
and  general  election  funds  described  in  such 
paragraph  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000; 

••(B)  expends  such  funds  in  the  primary  and 
general  election  an  amount  exceeding 
$230,000;  or 

••(C)  fails  to  file  the  declaration  required 
by  paragraph  (1), 

the  limitations  on  contributions  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  modified 
as  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  with  respect 
to  other  candidates  for  the  same  office  who 
are  not  described  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or 
(C). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  the  limitation  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  increased  to  $5,000;  and 

•'(B)  if  a  candidate  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  expends  more  than  $1,000,000  of  funds 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  primary  and 
general  election— 

"(i)  the  limitation  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  not  apply; 

•'(ii)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  political  committee  of 
a  political  party;  and 

••(ill)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
shall  not  apply. 

The  $5,000  amount  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  adjusted  each  calendar  year  in  the 
same  manner  as  amounts  are  adjusted  under 
subsection  (a)(ll)(B). 

"(4)  If- 

••(A)  the  modifications  under  paragraph  (3) 
apply  for  a  convention  or  a  primary  election 
by  reason  of  1  or  more  candidates  taking  (or 
failing  to  take)  any  action  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2); 
and 


"(B)  such  candidates  are  not  candidates  in 
any  subsequent  election  in  the  same  election 
campaign,  including  the  general  election, 
paragraph   (3)  shall   cease   to  apply   to  the 
other  candidates  in  such  campaign. 

"(5)  A  candidate  who — 

"(A)  declares,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
that  the  candidate  does  not  intend  to  expend 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  excess  of 
$250,000;  and 

"(B)  subsequently  changes  such  declara- 
tion or  expends  such  funds  in  excess  of  that 
amount, 

shall  file  an  amended  declaration  with  the 
Commission  and  notify  all  other  candidates 
for  the  same  office  within  24  hours  after 
changing  such  declaration  or  exceeding  such 
limits,  whichever  first  occurs,  by  sending  a 
notice  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

'•(6)  Contributions  to  a  candidate  or  a  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  may  be  used 
to  repay  any  expenditure  or  personal  loan  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
election  to  Federal  office  by  a  candidate  or  a 
member  of  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  repayment — 

"(A)  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  the  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (and  no  interest  is  paid);  and 

•'(B)  is  not  made  from  any  such  contribu- 
tions received  after  the  date  of  the  general 
election  to  which  such  expenditure  or  loan 
relates. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "immediate  family'  means — 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse; 

"(B)  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(C)  the  spwuse  of  a  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  deems  necessary  under  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  Act  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection.". 

SEC,  204,  FRANKED  COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Title  39,  United  States 
Code.— <1)  Section  3210(a)(6)(A)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting  the 
following  new  clause: 

•'(1)  if  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  year  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection; 
or";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)(Il),  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "during  the  year". 

(2)  Section  3210(a)(6)(C)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "during  the  year". 

(3)  Section  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D). 
(E),  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and 
(G),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)(i)(I)  When  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
disseminates  information  under  the  frank  by 
a  mass  mailing,  the  Member  shall  register 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
such  mass  mailings.  Such  registration  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed. 
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"(II)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mail  matter 
registered  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed. 

'•(ii)(I)  When  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  disseminates  Information 
under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing,  the  Mem- 
ber shall  register  annually  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  mass 
mailings.  Such  registration  shall  be  made  by 
filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  description 
of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

"(II)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  promptly  make  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mail 
matter  registered  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  was  mailed.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.— (1)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  "less  than  sixty  days  Immediately 
before  the  date"  and  inserting  "during  the 
year". 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  205.  LIMITATIONS  ON  GERRYMANDERING. 

(a)  Reapportionment  of  Representa- 
tives.—Section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress," approved  June  18,  1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(c)U)  In  each  State  entitled  in  the  One 
Hundred  Third  Congress  or  in  any  subse- 
quent Congress  to  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative under  an  apportionment  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo 
Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redlstricting'.  approved  December  14, 
1967  (2  U.S.C.  2c),  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  only  by  eligible 
voters  from  districts  so  established,  no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  1  Representative. 

"(2)  Such  districts  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  decennial  cen- 
sus date  established  in  section  141(a)  of  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  such  time  as  is  reasonably  sufficient  for 
their  use  in  the  elections  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred Third  Congress  and  in  each  fifth  Con- 
grress  thereafter. 

"(d)(1)  The  number  of  persons  in  congres- 
sional districts  within  each  State  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  is  practicable,  as  determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial  census. 

"(2)  The  enumeration  established  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  decennial  census  pursuant 
to  article  I,  section  n.  United  States  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  the  sole  basis  of  popu- 


lation for  the  establishment  of  congressional 
districts. 

"(e)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
prised of  contiguous  territory,  including  ad- 
joining insular  territory. 

"(f)  Congressional  districts  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished with  the  intent  or  effect  of  diluting 
the  voting  strength  of  any  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  members  of  any  political  party. 

"(g)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
pact in  form.  In  establishing  such  districts, 
nearby  population  shall  not  be  bypassed  in 
favor  of  more  distant  population. 

"(h)  Congressional  district  boundaries 
shall  avoid  the  unnecessary  division  of  coun- 
ties or  their  equivalent  in  any  State. 

"(i)  Congressional  district  boundaries  shall 
be  established  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  min- 
imize the  division  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  political  subdivisions. 

"(j)(l)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
congressional  districts  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  be  subject  to  reasonable  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  comment  prior  to  their  es- 
tablishment. 

"(2)  At  the  same  time  that  Federal  decen- 
nial census  tabulations  data,  reports,  maps, 
or  other  material  or  Information  produced  or 
obtained  using  Federal  funds  and  associated 
with  the  congressional  reapportionment  and 
redlstricting  process  are  made  available  to 
any  officer  or  public  body  in  any  State,  those 
materials  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
State  at  the  cost  of  duplication  to  any  per- 
son from  that  State  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 

"(1)(1)  A  State  may  establish  by  law  cri- 
teria for  implementing  the  standards  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  power  of  a  State  to 
strengthen  or  add  to  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  section,  or  to  interpret  those  stand- 
ards in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law  of 
the  State,  to  the  extent  that  any  additional 
criteria  or  interpretations  are  not  in  conflict 
with  this  section. 

"(m)(l)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  action  to  enforce 
subsections  (c)  through  (1). 

"(2)  A  person  who  meets  a  State's  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  may  bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides to  enforce  subsections  (c)  through  (1) 
with  regard  to  the  State  in  which  the  person 
resides. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  issue 
all  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  criteria  established  by 
State  law  pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  in 
conflict  with  this  section. 

"(4)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  in  paragraph  (3),  the 
district  court  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  three-judge  district  court  pursuant 
to  section  2284  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(5)  On  motion  of  any  party  in  accordance 
with  section  1657  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
court  to  assign  the  case  for  briefing  and 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expe- 
dited. The  district  court  shall  have  authority 
to  enter  all  judgments,  orders  and  decrees 


necessary  to  bring  a  State  into  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

"(6)  An  action  to  challenge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  district  In  a  State 
after  a  Federal  decennial  census  may  not  be 
brought  after  the  end  of  the  9-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  last  such 
district  is  so  established. 

"(7)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
order  dismissing  a  complaint  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action  shall  be  appealable  in 
accordance  with  section  1253  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(8)  If  a  district  court  fails  to  establish  a 
briefing  and  hearing  schedule  that  will  per- 
mit resolution  of  the  case  prior  to  the  next 
general  election,  any  party  may  seek  a  writ 
of  mandamus  from  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  dis- 
trict court  sits.  The  court  of  appeals  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  motion  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  and  shall  establish  an  expe- 
dited briefing  and  hearing  schedule  for  reso- 
lution of  the  motion.  Such  a  motion  shall 
not  stay  proceedings  in  the  district  court. 

"(9)  If  a  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redlstricting  authority  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  not  in  compliance  with  this  Act, 
the  court  shall  remand  the  plan  to  the 
State's  redlstricting  authority  to  establish 
new  districts  consistent  with  subsections  (c) 
through  (1).  The  district  court  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  after  remand. 

"(10)  If,  after  a  remand  under  paragraph 
(9),  the  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redlstricting  authority  under  the  re- 
mand order  are  not  consistent  with  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (1),  the  district  court 
shall  enter  an  order  establishing  districts 
that  are  consistent  with  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  for  the  next  general  congres- 
sional election. 

"(11)  If  any  question  of  State  law  arises  in 
a  case  under  this  section  that  would  require 
abstention,  the  district  court  shall  not  ab- 
stain. However,  in  any  State  permitting  cer- 
tification of  such  questions,  the  district 
court  shall  certify  the  question  to  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  whose  law  is  In  ques- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  not  stay  the 
proceedings  in  the  district  court  or  delay  the 
court's  determination  of  the  question  of 
State  law. 

"(12)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  in  paragraph  (3).  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1253  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  An  appeal  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  district  court  and  per- 
fected by  docketing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  judgment 
below.  Appeals  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(13)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•redlstricting  authority'  means  the  officer  or 
public  body  having  initial  responsibility  for 
the  congressional  redlstricting  of  a  State.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  and  Re- 
pealer.—(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1657  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "chapter  153  or"  and  inserting 
"chapter  153,  any  action  under  subsection 
(m)  through  (1)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  censuses  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  in  Congress,' 
approved  June  18,  1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a),  or". 

(2)  Section  141(c)  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "In  circumstances  in  which 
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under  this  title  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

•'(d)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  that— 

'•(1)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing such  scheme  or  artifice  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  the  person  so  doing— 

••(A)  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives  there- 
from, any  such  matter  or  thing,  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  place 
at  which  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  any  such 
matter  or  thing: 

••(B)  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

••(C)  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
any  person  or  thing,  or  induces  any  person  to 
travel  in  or  to  be  transported  in,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  or 

••(D)  uses  or  causes  to  use  of  any  facility  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

'•(2)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
so  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

••(3)  as  applied  to  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (b).  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who,  if  elected,  would  have  some  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Congress  totaling  S10,000  or 
more  during  the  twelve-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense. 

•'(e)  Whoever  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  of  the  honest  services  of  a  pub- 
lic official  or  person  who  has  been  selected 
to  be  a  public  official  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

•'(f)  Whoever,  being  an  official,  public  offi- 
cial, or  person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official,  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
charges, demotes,  suspends,  threatens, 
harasses,  or  in  any  manner  discriminates 
against  an  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
carry  out  or  to  conceal  any  scheme  or  arti- 
fice described  in  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  subject  to  imprisonment 
of  up  to  5  years  or  both. 

"(gMl)  An  employee  or  official  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State  who  is  discharged,  de- 
moted, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or 
in  any  other  manner  discriminated  against 
because  of  lawful  acts  done  by  the  employee 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (e)  or 
because  of  actions  by  the  employee  or  offi- 
cial on  behalf  of  himself  or  others  in  further- 
ance of  a  prosecution  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding investigation  for,  initiation  of,  testi- 
mony for.  or  assistance  in  such  a  prosecu- 
tion) may  bring  a  civil  action  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  such 
employee  or  official  whole.  Such  relief  shall 
include  reinstatement  with  the  same  senior- 
ity status  that  the  employee  or  official 
would  have  had  but  for  the  discrimination.  3 
times  the  amount  of  back  pay.  interest  on 
the  back  pay,  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination, including  reasonable  litigation 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 


"(2)  An  individual  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
relief  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  individual 
participated  in  the  violation  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  which  relief  is  sought. 

"(3)  A  civil  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  stayed  by  a  court  upon  the 
certification  of  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  that  the  action  may  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  (jovernment  in  a 
current  criminal  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing. The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  court  when  the  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  terms  'public  official'  and  'person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meaning  set  forth  in  section  201  and 
shall  also  include  any  person  acting  or  pre- 
tending to  act  under  color  of  official  author- 
ity; 

"(3)  the  term  'official'  includes— 

"(A)  any  person  employed  by,  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  in  an  Indian  tribal  government  or 
the  government  of  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  government  thereof,  includ- 
ing a  department,  independent  establish- 
ment, commission,  administration,  author- 
ity, board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  established  and  subject  to 
control  by  a  government  or  governments  for 
the  execution  of  a  governmental  or  intergov- 
ernmental program; 

"(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority:  and 

"(C)  includes  any  person  who  has  been 
nominated,  appointed  or  selected  to  be  an  of- 
ficial or  who  has  been  officially  informed 
that  he  or  she  will  be  so  nominated,  ap- 
pointed or  selected; 

"(4)  the  term  'under  color  of  official  au- 
thority' includes  any  person  who  represents 
that  the  person  controls,  is  an  agent  of,  or 
otherwise  acts  on  behalf  of  an  official,  public 
official,  and  person  who  has  been  selected  to 
be  a  public  official;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'  includes  the 
intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.". 

(2XA)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  item: 
"225.  Public  Corruption.". 

(B)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "section  225 
(relating  to  public  corruption),"  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery),". 

(C)  Section  2516(l)(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 225  (relating  to  public  corruption)," 
after  "section  224  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests),". 

(b)  Fraud  in  Interstate  Commerce.— (l) 
Section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds"  and  inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  be  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice". 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  1343  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"§  1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commerce'*. 

(B)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  annended  by 
striking  the  analysis  for  section  1343  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  Interstate 
commerce.". 
TITLE  III— REDUCTION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 
SEC.  301.  BROADCAST  DISCOUNT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  in  the  45  days  preceding  a  primary  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  60  days  preceding  a  general 
election,  candidates  for  political  office  need 
to  be  able  to  buy,  at  the  lowest  unit  charge, 
nonpreemptible  advertising  spots  from 
broadcast  stations  and  cable  television  sta- 
tions to  ensure  that  their  messages  reach  the 
intended  audience  and  that  the  voting  public 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions; 

(2)  since  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
was  amended  in  1972  to  guarantee  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  candidates  during  these  im- 
portant preelection  periods,  the  method  by 
which  advertising  spots  are  sold  in  the 
broadcast  and  cable  industries  has  changed 
significantly; 

(3)  changes  in  the  method  for  selling  adver- 
tising spots  have  made  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  lowest  unit  charge 
provision  difficult  and  complex; 

(4)  clarification  and  simplification  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  provision  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  is  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
provision;  and 

(5)  in  granting  discounts  and  setting 
charges  for  advertising  time,  broadcasters 
and  cable  operators  should  treat  candidates 
for  political  office  at  least  as  well  as  the 
most  favored  commercial  advertisers. 

(b)  Amendment  of  Communications  Act.— 
Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  "class 
and"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  A  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use. 
during  any  period  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1),  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office  who  has 
purchased  such  use  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1).". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A — Federal  Election  Commission 

Enforcement  Authority 

SEC.  401.  ELIMINATION  OF  REASON  TO  BELIEVE 
STANDARD. 

Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  if  the  Commis- 
sion, upwn  receiving  a  complaint  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
ascertained  in  the  normal  course  of  carrying 
out  its  supervisory  responsibilities  deter- 
mines, by  an  affirmative  vote  of  4  of  Its 
members,  that  an  allegation  of  a  violation  or 
from  pending  violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter 
95  or  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
states  a  claim  of  violation  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient under  the  standard  applicable  to  a 
motion  under  rule  12(b)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Commission 
shall,  through  its  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, notify  the  person  of  the  alleged  viola- 


tion. Such  vote  shall  occur  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  such  complaint.". 

SEC.  402.  INJUNCTIVE  AUTHORITV. 

Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)),  as  amended  by  section  401,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  an  injunction  if— 

"(i)  the  Commission  believes  that  there  is 
a  substantial  likelihood  that  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  occurring  or  is  about 
to  occur; 

"(ii)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation; 

"(iii)  such  exjjeditious  action  will  not 
cause  undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  inter- 
ests of  others;  and 

"(iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction.". 

SEC.  403.  TIME  PERIODS. 

Section  309(a)(4)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  by— 

(A)  striking  ".  for  a  period  of  at  least  30 
days,";  and 

(B)  striking  "90  days"  and  inserting  "60 
days";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  "at  least"  and 
inserting  "no  more  than". 

SEC.  404.  KNOWING  VIOLATION  PENALTIES. 

Section  309(a)(5)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "may 
require  that  the  person  involved  in  such  con- 
ciliation agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty 
which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO 
or  an  amount  equal  to  2(X)  percent  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in  such 
violation"  and  inserting  "shall  require  that 
the  person  involved  in  such  conciliation 
agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  which  is 
not  less  than  the  greater  of  S5,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  any  contribution  or  expend- 
iture involved  in  such  violation,  except  that 
if  the  Commission  believes  that  a  knowing 
and  willful  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter 
95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  has  been  committed  during  the  15-day 
period  immediately  preceding  any  election,  a 
conciliation  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (4)(A)  shall  re- 
quire that  the  person  involved  in  such  con- 
ciliation agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty 
which  is  not  less  than  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO 
or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in  such 
violation". 

SEC.   405.   COURT   RESOLVED   VIOLATIONS   AND 
PENALTIES. 

Section  309(a)(6)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(6))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by— 

(A)  striking  "Commission  may"  and  in- 
serting "Commission  shall"; 

(B)  striking  "including"  and  inserting 
"which  shall  include";  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  S5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any" 
and  inserting  "which  equals  the  greater  of 
S10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by— 

(A)  striking  "court  may"  and  inserting 
"court  shall";  and 

(B)  striking  ",  including"  and  inserting 
"which  shall  include";  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  S5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any" 
and  inserting  "which  equals  the  greater  of 
SIO.OOO  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any". 


SEC.  406.  PRIVATE  CIVIL  ACTIONS. 

Section  309(a)(6)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(A)).  as  amended  by  section  405,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(6)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ii)  If.  by  a  tie  vote,  the  Commission  does 
not  vote  to  institute  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  clause  (i).  the  candidate  involved  in  such 
election,  or  an  Individual  authorized  to  act 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  may  file  an  ac- 
tion for  appropriate  relief  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  respond- 
ent is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business.  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, the  court  shall  impose  the  appro- 
priate civil  penalty.  Any  such  award  of  a 
civil  penalty  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  any  such  civil  penalty,  the 
court  shall  award  to  the  prevailing  party  in 
any  action  under  this  paragraph,  all  attor- 
neys' fees  and  actual  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred in  the  investigation  and  pursuit  of 
any  such  action,  including  those  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs  reasonably  incurred  in  bring- 
ing or  defending  the  proceeding  before  the 
Commission.". 

SEC.  407.   KNOWING  VIOLATIONS  RESOLVED  IN 
COURT. 

Section  309(a)(6)(C)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "may 
impose  a  civil  penalty  which  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
200  percent  of  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture involved  in  such  violation"  and  Insert- 
ing "shall  impose  a  civil  penalty  which  is 
not  less  than  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion, except  that  if  such  violation  was  com- 
mitted during  the  15-day  period  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  the  court  shall  im- 
pose a  civil  penalty  which  is  not  less  than 
the  greater  of  $15,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
300  percent  of  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture involved  in  such  violation". 

SEC.  408.  ACTION  ON  COMPLAINT  BY  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Section  309(a)(8)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(8)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "act  on"  and  inserting  "rea- 
sonably pursue"; 

(2)  by  striking  "120-day"  and  inserting  "60- 
day";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
serting "appropriate  court". 

SEC.  409.  VIOLATION  OF  CONFIDENTIALmr  RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

Section  309(a)(12)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(12)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$2,000"  and  inserting 
"$5,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
"$10,000". 

SEC.  410.  PENALTY  IN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AC- 
TIONS 

Section  309(d)(1)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(d)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  "ex- 
ceed" and  inserting  "be  less  than". 

SEC.  411.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(a)  Time  LiMrrATioNS  for  and  Index  of  In- 
vestigations.—Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  437g(a)),  as  amended  by  section  124,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  The  Commission  shall  establish  time 
limitations  for  investigations  under  this  sub- 
section. 
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"(11)  for  the  reporting  period,  the  terms  of 
any  security  or  collateral  agreement  entered 
into  with  respect  to  a  loan,  as  evidenced  by 
a  copy  of  such  agreement  filed  as  part  of  the 
report.". 

SEC.  422.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  DRAFT  AND  EN- 
COURAGEMENT PURPOSES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ELECmONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
OFFICE. 

(a)  DEFmmoN.— Section  301(8)(A)  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  431(8)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value 
made  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  clearly  identified  individual  as  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  or  encouraging  a 
clearly  identified  individual  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office.". 

(b)  Draft  and  Encouragement  contribu- 
tions To  Be  Treated  as  Candidate  Con- 
tributions.—Section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a)),  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
paragraph  (2)(A),  any  contribution  described 
in  section  301(8)(A)(iii)  shall  be  treated,  with 
respect  to  the  individual  involved,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate,  whether  or  not  the 
individual  becomes  a  candidate.". 

SEC.  423.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  any 
other  such  provision,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  424.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  November  10. 
1992,  and  shall  apply  to  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  after  that  date. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  observations 
made  in  this  debate  that  I  would  say, 
with  all  due  respect,  are  simply  not 
factually  correct.  One  of  the  most  oft- 
repeated  observations  is  that  Senators 
are  constantly  raising  money. 

What  typically  is  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  someone  will  add  up  the 
total  amount  of  money  a  Senator 
raised  for  an  election  and  divide  it  by 
the  number  of  weeks  in  his  6-year 
term.  Of  course,  that  is  grossly  mis- 
leading. In  fact  that  is  not  the  way 
money  is  raised  by  Senators. 

The  statistics  are  clear,  the  facts  are 
obvious.  What  happens  is  Senators  who 
fear  they  may  have  a  contest  start 
raising  money  the  last  2  years  before 
their  election.  I  have  analyzed  the 
classes  of  1986,  1988,  and  1990.  The  pat- 
tern is  clear  Mr.  President. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  class  of  1986. 
Four  percent  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  class  of  1986  was  raised  in  the  first 
2  years  of  that  class's  6-year  term;  10 
percent  was  raised  in  the  second  2 
years  of  that  class'  6-year  term;  and  86 
percent  was  raised  in  the  last  2  years. 

Put  another  way,  Mr.  President,  86 
percent    of    the    money    incumbents 


raised  in  1986  came  in  the  last  2  years, 
which  is  entirely  understandable,  if 
you  think  you  may  have  a  tough  race. 

The  same  patterns  were  replicated  in 
1988  and  1990,  with  83  percent  of  the 
money  for  the  class  of  1988  coming  in 
the  last  2  years,  and  80  percent  of  the 
class  of  1990. 

So  there  is  no  money  chase.  Senators 
raise  money  in  the  last  2  years  of  a  6- 
year  term  if  they  think  they  are  going 
to  have  a  tough  race.  Tough  races  are 
something  we  ought  to  be  encouraging, 
not  discouraging. 

There  is  not  a  more  vexing  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  than  campaign  finance 
reform.  All  of  our  Members  have  prac- 
tical experience  in  this  issue.  Cer- 
tainly, we  all  have  a  vested  interest  in 
it.  We  have  concerns  as  incumbents,  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  and  as 
Members  from  States  with  unique  laws, 
constituencies  and  circumstances 
which  affect  our  campaigns.  Our  over- 
riding concern  should  be  as  Senators  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
the  trustees  of  the  public  interest, 
charged  with  upholding  the  laws  and 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

Short  of  changing  the  Constitution, 
nothing  we  can  do  has  the  potential  to 
so  profoundly  affect  our  electoral  proc- 
ess as  changing  our  campaign  finance 
laws.  Campaign  finance  laws  are  the 
rules  of  the  game.  They  are  the  param- 
eters governing  the  contests  we  must 
win  in  order  to  serve  our  country  here 
in  the  Senate.  There  are  a  lot  more 
rules  now  than  there  were  when  can- 
didates were  running  100  or  even  25 
years  ago.  The  electoral  process  has  ob- 
viously evolved  considerably  through 
the  years. 

In  1757,  George  Washington  was  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.  During  the  course 
of  his  campaign  he  distributed  2  gal- 
lons of  cider  royal,  28  gallons  of  rum,  34 
gallons  of  wine,  46  gallons  of  beer  and 
50  gallons  of  rum  punch.  This  came  out 
to  more  than  a  quart  and  a  half  of  liq- 
uor per  eligible  voter. 

These  figures,  Mr.  President,  will  not 
be  found  at  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. Had  campaigns  not  evolved, 
the  Kentucky  distilled  spirits  industry 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  supply  the 
huge  modern  electorates  comprised  of 
millions  of  voters.  Society  and  the 
election  process  did  change  and  now 
most  campaign  funds  go  to  commu- 
nicating with  voters  through  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  other  mass  media. 

These  and  other  costs  amounted  to 
about  $3  per  eligible  voter  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  race  in  Kentucky  last  year.  To 
put  it  in  historical  terms,  that  is  about 
the  cost  of  a  six-pack  of  beer. 

Much  of  the  debate,  Mr.  President, 
ha.s  focused  entirely  on  campaign 
spending.  That  is  clearly  a  mistake. 
The  fact  is  we  spend  more  advertising 
hamburgers  in  this  country  than  on 
politics.  And  we  spend  about  the  same 
amount  of  money  per  voter  on  cam- 
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paigns  as  all  other  Western  democ- 
racies. Yet  there  is  a  notion,  perpet- 
uated by  some  in  the  press  and  so- 
called  good  government  groups,  that 
we  axe  spending  too  much.  Implicit  in 
their  positions  is  the  assumption  that 
spending  is  somehow  corrupt.  So  we 
are  now  seeing  a  misguided  drive  for 
campaign  spending  limits. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  am  opposed  to 
spending  limits;  involantary  or  co- 
erced, spending  limits  are  unconstitu- 
tional because  they  are  a  de  facto  limit 
on  free  speech.  But  I  am  not  the  only 
one  against  spending  limits.  It  is  al- 
most impossible — I  am  not  going  to  say 
it  is  impossible  because  maybe  some- 
body will  come  with  one — but  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  reputable 
scholar  anywhere  in  the  country  who 
advocates  spending  limits.  Let  me  just 
refer  to  some  of  the  people  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Herbert  Alexander  is  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  who  was  director  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs: 
Against  spending  limits; 

Christopher  Arterton,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Political  Manage- 
ment, New  York.  Chair,  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Study  Group  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard: Against  spending  limits; 

John  Bibby,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Wisconsin: 
Against  spending  limits; 

Joel  Fleischman,  vice  chancellor  of 
Duke  University,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Electoral  Reform  and  Voter 
Participation  in  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation: Against  spending  limits; 

Joel  Gora,  associate  professor  at 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  assistant  legal 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union:  Against  spending  limits. 
As,  by  the  way,  is,  also,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union; 

Gary  Jacobsen,  associate  professor. 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego: 
Against  spending  limits; 

Xandra  Kayden,  research  associate  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University;  director  of 
the  Women's  Advisory  Council,  McGov- 
ern-Shriver  Campaign:  Against  spend- 
ing limits; 

Susan  King,  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion and  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  Presi- 
dent Carter:  Against  spending  limits; 

Michael  Malbin,  one  of  the  premier 
experts  on  campaign  finance  in  the 
country:  Against  spending  limits; 

Nicholas  T.  Mitropoulos,  senior  cam- 
paign staffer  for  George  McGovem, 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  CHUCK  ROBB: 
Against  spending  limits; 

Jonathan  Moore,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  of  Harvard:  Against 
spending  limits; 

Richard  Neustadt,  chair  of  the  plat- 
form committee,  1972  Democratic  Na- 
tional  Convention,   distinguished  pro- 


fessor of  Harvard:  Against  spending 
limits;  Gary  Orren,  professor.  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Harvard,  director.  Polling 
and  Survey  Research,  Kennedy  for 
President  Committee,  1980,  against 
spending  limits;  Norm  Ornstein,  resi- 
dent scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  against  spending  lim- 
its; Nelson  Polsby,  professor.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  against 
spending  limits;  Austin  Ramney,  pro- 
fessor, University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley, against  spending  limits;  Larry 
Sabato,  associate  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
against  spending  limits;  Richard 
Scammon,  professor,  American  Univer- 
sity, against  spending  limits;  and 
Frank  Sorauf,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  against  spending 
limits.  This  is  Who's  Who,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  academic  community  in 
America  that  has  studied  the  question 
of  spending  limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  scholars  and  a 
paper  that  I  put  together  that  is  a  syn- 
opsis of  their  views  on  spending  limits 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scholars  Against  Spending  LiMrrs 

Herbert  Alexander — Professor,  University  of 
Southern  California;  Director,  Citizens"  Re- 
search Foundation;  Director,  President  Ken- 
nedy's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs. 

Christopher  Arterton — Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Political  Manag-ement,  New  York; 
Chair,  Campaign  Finance  Study  Group,  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government;  Harvard 
University;  Assoc.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Yale  University;  Member,  Presi- 
dential Nomination  and  Party  Structure  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party. 

John  Btftbi/— Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Joel  fleischman — Vice  Chancellor.  Duke 
University:  Chair,  Department  of  Public  Pol- 
icy Studies,  Duke  University;  Member.  Com- 
mittee on  Election  Reform  and  Voter  Par- 
ticipation, American  Bar  Association. 

Joel  Gora— Associate  Professor,  Brooklyn 
Law  School;  Assistant  Legal  Director,  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union;  Winning  Counsel, 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  (1976). 

Gary  Jacobsen — Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

Xandra  X^ayden— Research  Associate,  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University;  Director.  Women's  Advisory 
Council,  McGovern-Shriver  Campaign. 

.Susan  /finff— Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Election  Commission;  Chair, 
U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
under  President  Carter. 

Michael  Ma/6in— Assistant  Director,  House 
Republican  Conference  Committee;  Resident 
Scholar,  American  Enterprise  Institute;  Edi- 
tor and  Co-author,  Money  and  Politics  in  the 
United  States. 

Nicholas  T.  A/i(ropou/os— Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Politics.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Senior  campaign  staffer  for  George 
McGovem.  Jimmy  Carter  and  Charles  Robb. 

Jonathan  Afoore— Director.  Institute  of  Pol- 
itics, Harvard  University. 

Richard  Neustadt— liuclus  N.  Littauer  Pro- 
fessor, Harvard  University:  Founding  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Politics,  Harvard  Univer- 


sity; Consultant  to  Presidents  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson;  Chair.  Platform  Commit- 
tee. 1972  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Gary  Orren — Professor.  Institute  of  Poll- 
tics.  Harvard  University;  Member.  Demo- 
cratic Commission  on  Presidential  Nomina- 
tions; Director.  Polling  and  Survey  Re- 
search. Kennedy  for  President  Committee. 
1980. 

Norman  Ornstein — Resident  Scholar,  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute. 

Nelson  Polsby— Professor.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 

Austin  Ramney— Professor.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 

Larry  Sabato — Associate  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment. University  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Scammon— Professor.  American 
University. 

Frank  Sorau/— Professor.  University  of 
Minnesota. 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM- 
SCHOLARS  ON  SPENDING  LIMITS 
(Edited  by  Senator  Mitch  McConnell) 

HERBERT  ALEXANDER 

(Citizens  Research  Foundation.  University  of 
Southern  California) 

Limiting  candidate  speech  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  the  institutionalized  media  which 
may  not  be  favorable  to  one  or  another  can- 
didate, or  may  give  advantage  to  the  incum- 
bent who  has  access  to  media  forums.  The 
White  House  and  the  Congress  are  public 
forms  holding  potential  to  give  immense  ad- 
vantage to  incumbents. 

".  .  .  expenditure  limits  have  great  and 
often  deleterious  impacts  on  campaigns. 
They  work  to  the  advantage  of  candidates 
who  are  better  known,  who  have  the  backing 
of  a  superior  party  organization,  or  who  have 
the  ability  to  enlist  volunteers;  incumbents 
are  usually  in  all  three  of  these  advantaged 
categories." 

■'.  .  .  all  such  formulas  would,  if  adopted, 
have  strikingly  important.  Unintended  im- 
pacts that  have  received  very  little  atten- 
tion. Over  a  period  of  years,  these  impacts 
would  result  In  major  changes  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  power  In  Congress:  differences  in  Sen- 
ate seniority  would  result  simply  from  dif- 
ferences in  state  size,  and  also  differences  in 
both  Senate  and  House  seniority  would  occur 
because  of  local  variations  in  media  costs 
and  degrees  of  political  competitiveness." 

"Unintended  discrimination  among  states 
is  wholly  avoided  only  if  there  are  no  spend- 
ing ceilings." 

"States  that  usually  have  competitive  gen- 
eral elections  would  be  affected  very  dif- 
ferently from  states  that  rarely  have  such 
races.  Obviously,  the  more  competitive  a 
race,  the  more  likely  it  will  involve  high 
spending." 

"Apart  from  differences  in  competitive- 
ness, sheer  population  size  differences  would 
lead  to  differences  in  seniority." 

"Without  public  funding  in  the  1986  Senate 
elections,  five  challengers  won  despite  spend- 
ing less  than  their  incumbent  opponents  who 
could  spend  unlimited  amounts." 

LARRY  SABATO 

(University  of  Vir^nia) 
".  .  .  the  frequent  call  for  spending  ceilings 
in  congressional  races  is  a  bad  reform  idea 
that  sounds  good.  On  the  surface  it  is  undeni- 
ably an  attractive  proposal.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  'obscene'  levels  of  expendi- 
tures in  House  and  Senate  races,  say  the  re- 
formers, then  let  us  set  a  maximum  amount 
that  can  be  spent  to  win  each  post. 

But  who  would  determine  the  ceilings?  The 
Congress  would,  of  course — a  body  composed 
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funded  challengers,  but  limits  would  prevent 
the  best  challengers  from  making  their  case 
against  incumbents  who  start  off  with  more 
than  a  $1  million  advantage  in  office  account 
funds. 

The  evils  of  public  financing  do  not  begin 
to  match  the  dangers  of  a  system  in  which 
challengers  cannot  make  their  case. 

It  assumes  that  spending  in  a  publicly 
funded  race  can  be  limited  to  the  amount 
provided  to  the  candidates  by  the  Treasury. 
But  the  proponents  know  full  well  from  the 
experience  of  presidential  elections  that  full 
public  funding,  contribution  limits  and 
spending  limits  all  tend  to  stimulate 
indepdent  expenditures. 

In  response  to  propxisals  to  deal  with  inde- 
pendent expenditures  by  triggering  a  public 
grant  to  the  candidate  whose  opponent  was 
favored: 

...  it  is  so  easy  to  circumvent  as  to  be  al- 
most laughable. 

But  I  would  not  even  have  to  be  this  cyni- 
cal. The  presidential  system  has  taught  us 
there  are  a  number  of  activities  in  which  a 
committee  can  engage  that  do  not  count 
under  the  law  as  independent  expenditures. 
They  can  place  issue  advertising.  They  can 
work  on  voter  registration  and  turnout.  Etc., 
etc.  The  simple  fact  is  that  political  profes- 
sionals who  run  well  heeled  committees  can- 
not be  kept  out  of  politics  by  whatever  regu- 
lations you  may  write  into  law. 

Regarding  spending  limits. 

...  an  idea  whose  time  has  come — for  a  de- 
cent burial. 

RALPH  K.  WINTER 

(American  Enterprise  Institute) 

In  regard  to  limits  proposed  in  the  early 
1970's: 

Such  limitations  are  as  relevant  to  modern 
political  campaigns  as  stagecoach  speed  lim- 
its to  747  pilots.  Where  the  limitations  are 
not  anachronistic,  they  are  unenforceable. 
Where  they  are  enforceable,  they  are  insuffi- 
ciently comprehensive.  And  where  they  are 
comprehensive,  they  are  usually  not  en- 
forced. Corporations  and  unions  may  not 
contribute  to  candidates,  but  .  .  .  they  may 
engage  in  "educational"  activities  which 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  which  candidate  or 
candidates  they  are  "educating"  for.  Prohi- 
bitions on  direct  contributions  are  fre- 
quently avoided,  it  is  alleged,  by  providing 
"volunteers,"  by  making  contributions  in 
kind  rather  than  in  money,  or  by  diverting 
cash  through  various  conduits  to  candidates. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  reelected,  incum- 
bents have  a  good  track  record.  They  have  a 
staff,  offices,  access  to  the  media,  free  mail- 
ing privileges,  et  cetera,  all  of  which  can  be 
put  to  political  use.  They  also  have  an  estab- 
lished image  in  the  minds  of  the  voters.  Fi- 
nally, they  often  have  access  to  money  for 
campaign  purposes.  For  this  last  reason, 
many  have  argued  that  limiting  campaign 
spending  would  not  give  an  undue  advantage 
to  incumbents.  But  the  contrary  is  clearly 
the  case.  Money  is  the  resource  that  can  be 
most  easily  converted  to  other  campaign  as- 
sets. Raising  and  spending  money  is  usually 
the  only  way  a  challenger  can  overcome  the 
advantages  incumbents  have.  To  limit  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  candidate  may 
spend  does  not  equalize  political  oppor- 
tunity; it  simply  aggravates  all  other  in- 
equalities. In  fact,  since  money  is  the  most 
convertible  resource,  it  seems  arguably  the 
least  likely  candidate  for  limitation  in  the 
name  of  equalization. 

Since  the  other  inequalities  are  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  incumbency,  a  limita- 
tion on  spending  will  in  the  long  run  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  challengers  and  skew  the 


political  process  severely.  A  study  In  the 
field  of  advertising  support  this  conclusion. 
It  found  that  advertising  is  most  effective  in 
Introducing  new  brands  and  new  products. 
Heavy  advertising  Is  thus  closely  associated 
with  industries  in  which  there  is  a  high  turn- 
over of  brands.  This  study  has  important  im- 
plications for  those  contemplating  limita- 
tions on  political  spending  in  the  media  and 
for  those  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the 
electoral  advantage  of  incumbents.  If  we 
limit  campaign  spending  on  television  and 
radio,  we  may  well  turn  politics  into  an  "in- 
dustry" in  which  there  is  a  low  turnover  of 
"products". 

It  is  often  alleged  that  limitations  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  spending  will  reduce 
the  influence  of  special  interest  groups.  The 
contrary  is  the  case,  however,  for  they  will 
merely  discriminate  against  some  in  favor  of 
others.  Organized  labor,  for  example,  strong- 
ly supported  the  television  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Such  statutes  might  limit  the 
amount  of  direct  contributions  COPE  now 
gives  to  candidates  it  favors.  They  would, 
however,  give  COPE  a  tremendous  advantage 
because  it  engages  in  so  many  other  political 
activities  helpful  to  those  candidates  that 
the  quantum  of  its  influence  would  be  rel- 
atively increased  by  a  limit  on  direct  spend- 
ing. The  political  activities  which  COPE  la- 
bels as  "educational,"  for  example,  would  be 
untouched.  Registration  drives,  the  mainte- 
nance of  local  organizations,  news  releases, 
pamphlets  on  political  issues,  the  circulation 
of  voting  records,  the  organization  of  "vol- 
unteers," et  cetera,  are  all  activities  which 
would  be  unaffected  by  any  legislation  now 
under  consideration  but  which  are  plainly 
considered  effective  campaign  tactics  by  all 
involved. 

Limiting  campaign  expenditures,  there- 
fore, is  hardly  a  technique  that  will  equalize 
the  influence  of  special  interest  groups. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  designed  and 
intended  to  increase  the  power  of  some  spe- 
cial groups  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Such  legislation  also  discriminates  against 
people  with  little  free  time  who  must  limit 
their  campaign  activities  to  monetary  con- 
tributions, and  increases  the  political  power 
of  those  who  can  contribute  their  time  to  the 
candidates  they  prefer. 

A  limitation  on  campaign  expenditures 
may  well  affect  the  size  of  the  vote  ad- 
versely. To  be  sure,  the  amount  of  cash  ex- 
penditures in  a  campaign  is  not  the  only 
variable  affecting  the  number  of  people  who 
vote.  But,  in  the  commercial  world,  the  ad- 
vertising of  a  particular  brand  product  tends 
to  increase  the  sales  of  that  kind  of  product 
(as  well  as  of  the  brand)  relative  to  all  other 
products  in  the  economy.  One  might  specu- 
late that  a  reduction  in  political  advertising, 
whether  by  one  party  or  all  parties,  might 
well  reduce  the  size  of  the  vote.  Restrictions, 
moreover,  will  again  have  a  discriminatory 
effect  in  that  those  who  are  contacted 
through  political  other  than  the  forbidden 
media — e.g.  registration  drives  or  "edu- 
cational" activities— may  be  more  likely  to 
vote  than  those  who  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  do  80  by  forbidden  television  adver- 
tising. 

The  problems  involved  in  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributions  are 
fully  exposed  when  we  turn  to  the  question 
of  what  criteria  should  be  employed  to  estab- 
lish the  limitations.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  "fair"  criteria  and  that  the  lim- 
itations adopted  will  usually  favor  those  in 
power. 

If  contributions  and  spending  in  the  form 
of  cash  are  to  be  limited,  there  is  no  logical 
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reason  why  services  donated  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  "contribution"  or  "expenditure" 
at  the  fair  value  of  those  services.  If  a  law 
professor  works  for  a  candidate,  for  example, 
the  fair  market  value  of  his  time  should  be 
treated  as  a  "contribution"  made  by  him  and 
"expended"  by  the  candidate  calculated  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  those  services. 
Third,  money  spent  on  "educational"  activi- 
ties with  a  political  Intent  should  also  be 
limited  since  It  is  used  for  partisan  purposes 
and  is  functionally  IndistingTiishable  from  a 
candidate's  campaign  money.  Because  Con- 
gress is  not  about  to  enact  truly  comprehen- 
sive legislation,  whatever  legislation  is 
passed  will  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  only  cer- 
tain kinds  of  political  activities.  One  reason 
Is  that  many  of  those  who  are  most  anxious 
for  legislation  benefit  from  the  activities 
which  are  left  unregulated.  Another  is  that 
the  First  Amendment  problems  become  viv- 
idly clear  when  these  other  activities  are 
viewed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  fungible  with 
campaign  money. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  limitations  on 
campaign  expenditures  and  contributions 
style  themselves  as  vigorous  defenders  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  It  is  thus  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  of  the  many  problems  raised 
by  such  legislation,  the  free  speech  issue  is 
the  least  mentioned.  A  limit  on  the  amount 
an  individual  may  contribute  to  a  political 
campaign  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  politi- 
cal activity  in  which  he  may  engage.  A  limit 
on  what  a  candidate  may  spend  is  a  limit  on 
his  political  speech  as  well  as  on  the  politi- 
cal speech  of  those  who  can  no  longer  effec- 
tively contribute  money  to  his  campaign.  In 
all  of  the  debate  surrounding  the  First 
Amendment,  one  point  is  agreed  upon  by  ev- 
eryone: no  matter  what  else  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  association  do  they  protect 
explicit  political  activity.  But  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  and  contributing  ex- 
pressly set  a  maximum  on  the  political  ac- 
tivity in  which  persons  may  engage. 

Such  a  law  is  indistinguishable  in  principle 
from  laws  forbidding  people  from  engaging  in 
other  kinds  of  political  activity.  A  law  for- 
bidding someone  from  contributing  to  a  can- 
didate's campaign  or  restricting  the  use  to 
which  the  candidate  may  put  the  money  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  a  law  forbidding 
speeches  of  over  ten  minutes  in  public  parks. 

.  .  .  such  legislation  always  discriminates 
in  favor  of  one  kind  of  candidate  or  group 
and  against  another.  Many  of  those  who 
favor  such  legislation  stand  to  benefit  from 
Its  passage.  The  Inference  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  the  instrument  of  a  political  cartel  is 
hard  to  resist.  But  even  If  Incumbents  do  not 
realize  the  potential  benefit  to  themselves 
and  even  If  they  are  men  of  good  will  seeking 
only  to  further  the  public  interest,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  First  Amendment  forbids  such 
regulation  and  for  a  good  reason.  We  cannot 
always  count  on  having  men  of  good  will  and 
honest  Intent  In  office.  Systematic  regula- 
tion of  political  campaigns  by  Congress  must 
inevitably  lead  to  those  In  power  regulating 
In  favor  of  themselves.  The  reason  the  First 
Amendment  takes  matters  of  political 
speech  and  political  activity  out  of  the  legis- 
lative process  Is  precisely  because  we  cannot 
rely  on  those  In  power  to  exercise  that  power 
on  behalf  of  their  political  opponents. 

Quantitative  limitations  on  contributions 
or  expenditures  are  particularly  dangerous 
since  they  require  periodic  revision  and  re- 
consideration by  Congress.  Over  time,  sooner 
or  later,  limitations  will  be  used  to  protect 
those  who  hold  power  from  those  who  seek 
It.  Such  laws,  therefore,  are  fundamental 
threats  to  basic  liberties. 


.  .  .  the  inevitable  effect  of  an  expenditure 
limit  is  to  force  candidates  to  go  more  and 
more  to  media  image  campalgms  and  more 
and  more  to  avoid  getting  close  to  the  voters 
through  any  kind  of  grassroots  activity. 

NELSON  W.  POLSBY 

(University  of  California,  Berkeley) 
Anything  that  tends  to  prevent  or  to  re- 
strict political  competition  presumably 
tends  to  degrade  the  value  of  the  vote — the 
fundamental  Instrument  through  which  the 
political  equality  of  citizens  in  a  large  polity 
Is  expressed.  The  Intended  effect  of  this  set 
of  regulations  and  Incentives  is  to  increase 
political  competition  by  reducing  the  Influ- 
ence of  money  In  the  system.  By  providing 
matching  subsidies,  it  helps  serious '  can- 
didates get  in  the  game.  By  limiting  expendi- 
tures, it  seeks  to  make  the  chances  of  all 
candidates  regardless  of  their  economic 
standing  more  equal,  and  it  arguably  pro- 
tects candidates  against  the  Inappropriate 
demands  of  heavy  donors  to  their  campaigns. 
Ample  experience  now  exists  to  call  these 
benign  expectations  Into  serious  question. 
Although  it  Is  true  that  money  is  used  In 
election  campaigns  primarily  to  call  voters' 
attention  to  candidates,  equalizing  the 
money  candidates  can  legally  spend  does  not 
necessarily  equalize  the  attention  they  get 
from  the  news  media.  Some  candidates  can 
be  denounced — even  defamed— by  Influential 
news  organizations,  as,  for  example,  has  been 
the  regular  custom  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  In  connection  with  the  overwhelm- 
ingly significant  New  Hampshire  presi- 
dential primary  election.  Limitations  on 
candidate  expenditures  materially  hinder 
the  capacity  of  candidates  thus  singled  out 
to  combat  the  effects  of  unfavorable  public- 
ity. 

Inequalities  in  name  recognition  also  exist 
by  virtue  of  circumstances  other  than  finan- 
cial. Incumbents  are  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  name  recognition,  but  the  advantage  also 
accrues  to  celebrities  of  all  sorts— 
preadvertlsed  candidates  from  the  world  of 
sports,  for  example,  military  heroes,  and  so 
on.  When  celebrities  are  competing  with 
noncelebrltles,  or  Incumbents  with  nonin- 
cumbents,  money— if  it  can  be  used  legally 
by  the  disadvantaged  candidate — may  tend 
to  equalize  the  competition  rather  than  ex- 
aggerate the  advantage  of  the  more  famous 
competitor.  As  Gary  Jacobsen  concludes 
from  his  authoritative  study  of  congres- 
sional elections:  These  elections  "are  af- 
fected much  more  by  what  challengers  spend 
than  by  what  Incumbents  spend.  The  more 
spending  by  all  candidates,  the  better  chal- 
lengers are  likely  to  do." 

This  may  be  true  even  if  the  more  famous 
competitor  raises  and  spends  more  than  the 
less  famous  competitor,  because  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  operates  against  the  ef- 
ficacy of  extremely  large  amounts  of  money. 
It  Is,  for  example.  Impossible  for  a  candidate 
to  achieve  name  recognition  higher  than  100 
percent.  Frequent  reminders  over  and  above 
that  may  only  be  annoying.  What  is  crucial 
is  whether  less  well-known  competitors  get 
enough  money  to  compete  effectively  so  as 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  great  initial  dif- 
ferences In  name  recognition.  Thus,  the  issue 
is  whether  restrictions  on  the  raising  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  tend  to  help  or  hurt 
those  who  are  less  advantaged  by  other  cri- 
teria. 

Name  recognition— the  main  electoral 
asset  bought  by  many — may,  to  be  sure,  be  a 
mixed  blessing.  Candidates  can  become  unfa- 
vorably as  well  known  as  favorably  known. 
This  reminds  us  that  there  are  uses  for 
money  beyond  the  achievement  of  100  per- 


cent name  recognition — such  as  countering 
unfavorable  publicity.  Therefore,  empirical 
expectations  about  the  point  at  which,  di- 
minishing returns  set  in  for  money  as  a  elec- 
toral asset  should  be  adjusted  upward  ac- 
cordingly. This  would  strengthen  an  su-gu- 
ment  for  no  limitations  on  expenditures  (as 
opposed  to  higher  limits  than  currently 
exist)  because  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  far 
in  advance  of  a  given  campaign  various  can- 
didates' needs  for  resources  to  counter  nega- 
tive publicity. 

The  empirical  investigation  that  this  argu- 
ment requires  has  not  frequently  been  pur- 
sued. It  is  much  more  common  for  advocates 
to  favor  public  finance  of  elections,  or  to  op- 
pose public  finance,  on  a  priori  grounds,  and 
for  those  favoring  public  finance  to  argue 
that  this  is  a  suitable  way  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  elections  overall  because  public  fi- 
nancing of  candidates  requires  them  to  limit 
their  overall  expenditures. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  advocate  of 
greater  equality  in  the  electoral  process, 
however,  this  a  priori  approach  is  flawed, 
and  the  two  elements  of  the  usual  public  fi- 
nance package— public  subsidy  and  limita- 
tions on  private  fundralslng  and  expendi- 
tures— actually  point  In  opposite  directions. 
The  equalizing  effects  of  public  subsidies 
tend  to  be  canceled  out  rather  than  enhanced 
by  fund-raising  and  expenditure  limitations, 
so  Instead  of  increasing  the  overall  prob- 
ability that  candidates  will  play  on  a  level 
playing  field,  the  net  effect  of  public  finance 
plus  limitations  Is  to  decrease  that  prob- 
ability. Public  financing  of  elections  Is  not 
the  culprit  here;  the  limitations  on  further 
fund-raising  and  on  expenditures  are.  Limi- 
tations neutralize  the  capacity  of  money  to 
counteract  other  advanta«:es  that  candidates 
may,  indeed  usually  do,  have.  Thus  the  advo- 
cate of  more  equal  political  competition 
ought  to  be  an  opponent  of  these  limitations, 
regardless  of  whether  they  advocate  public 
subsidies  for  primary  campaigns.  Few,  If 
any.  are. 

Regarding  inequalities  between  incum- 
bents and  challengers: 

Clearly,  the  most  important  of  these  is  in- 
cumbency, the  most  pervasive  example  of 
name  recognition  generated  by  means  other 
than  the  expenditure  of  money  during  a 
given  campaign.  Not  every  political  contest 
involves  an  incumbent,  although  many  do. 
And  many  political  contests  involving  no  in- 
cumbent do  engage  candidates  vastly  un- 
equal in  their  fame.  Consider  the  contest,  for 
example.  In  1982  for  the  U.S.  Senate  In  New 
Jersey  between  long-term  New  Jersey  Rep- 
resentative MUllcent  Fenwlck,  Doonesbury's 
favorite  politician,  and  a  businessman 
named  Frank  Lautenberg  who  had  not  pre- 
viously run  for  public  office.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  Lautenberg  could  have  overcome  his  dis- 
advantage in  name  recognition  if  he  had 
been  forbidden  to  spend  heavily  In  New  Jer- 
sey's fragmented  and  diverse  media  msu-kets. 
So  Incumbency  Is  only  a  subset— though  no 
doubt  a  large  on — of  the  general  set  of  condi- 
tions in  which  one  contestant  is  more  fa- 
mous than  another  before  the  election  cam- 
paign proper  begins. 

Presumably,  the  capping  of  money  has  dif- 
ferent effects  in  different  electoral  settings. 
In  presidential  elections  a  blanket  grant  is 
given  to  the  major  parties.  Its  main  effect 
seem  to  be  to  centralize  campaigns  and  re- 
duce coalition  building  between  presidential 
candidates  and  other  pollticans.  In  presi- 
dential primaries  there  Is  a  complex  match- 
ing scheme  that  does  not  seem  to  create  a 
great  barrier  to  entry.  Expenditure  limita- 
tions lead  to  elaborate  evasive  measures,  for 
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challengers)  who  spend  that  amount  will  be 
as  competitive  as  the  substance  of  their  cam- 
paigns can  make  them;  money  spent  beyond 
the  limit  makes  little  or  no  difference.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  level  of  campaign  spend- 
ing is  assumed  to  be  "enough"  under  a  wide 
variety  of  electoral  circumstance. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  limits 
typically  proposed  allow  sufficient  spending 
for  competitive  campaigns— specifically, 
challengers  to  incumbents— across  the  usual 
range  of  electoral  circumstance. 

The  more  nonincumbents  (particularly 
those  challenging  Incumbents)  spend,  the 
greater  their  share  of  the  vote.  The  more  the 
incumbents  spend,  the  smaller  their  share  of 
the  vote.  Incumbents  do  not  lose  votes  by 
spending  money,  of  course:  they  merely 
spend  more,  the  more  strongly  they  are  chal- 
lenged, and  the  stronger  the  challenge,  the 
worse  for  the  incumbent.  With  the  chal- 
lenger's level  of  spending  (the  best  measure 
of  the  strength  of  a  challenge)  controlled, 
the  effect  of  the  incumbent's  spending  is,  in 
virtually  every  model  of  election  year,  very 
small  and  stastically  indistinguishable  from 
zero. 

These  findings  indicate  that,  in  general, 
any  policy  restricting  campaign  spending  is 
likely  to  protect  incumbents  and  diminish 
electoral  competition. 

A  challenger's  chances  of  winning  seem  to 
depend  strongly  on  how  much  he  spends  on 
the  campaign.  Obviously,  his  prospects 
might  also  depend  on  what  the  incumbent 
spends.  Certainly  members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve so.  for  their  campaign  finance  activity 
in  sharply  reactive;  the  more  threatened 
they  feel  by  a  challenge,  the  more  money 
they  raise  and  spend.  Few  question  the  ne- 
cessity for.  and  efficacy  of.  spending  gener- 
ously in  response  to  a  vigorous,  well-fi- 
nanced challenge.  But,  as  noted,  extensive 
research  has  produced  remarkably  little  evi- 
dence that  spending  by  incumbents  has  any 
effect  at  all  on  the  vote  once  other  variables 
(including  the  challenger's  spending)  are 
taken  into  account. 

Note  also  that  it  takes  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  have  much  chance  to 
defeat  even  the  most  marginal  Incumbent. 
That  is.  apparent  "vulnerability"  only  trans- 
lates into  a  serious  risk  of  defeat  if  the  chal- 
lenger spends  enough  money  to  exploit  it. 

Proponents  of  spending  limits  often  claim 
that  the  preoccupation  with  maintaining 
competition  is  misplaced  because  only  a  few 
seats  are  competitive  in  any  event,  and  these 
few  seats  can  be  contested  effectively  by 
challengers  with  limited  funds  because  they 
are  inherently  marginal.  The  evidence  here 
suggests  the  contrary.  It  takes  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  have  much  chance  of  de- 
feating even  a  very  marginal  incumbent,  and 
even  ostensibly  "safe"  incumbents  can  be 
put  at  serious  risk  by  a  well-financed  chal- 
lenge. 

Clearly,  challengers  have  little  chance  to 
win  unless  they  spend  rather  substantial 
amounts  of  money.  Still,  a  few  have  man- 
aged to  win  with  frugal  campaigns.  How  did 
they  do  it?  A  case-by-case  analysis  reveals 
that  scandal,  good  media  markets,  and  un- 
usually inept  incumbents  occasionally  per- 
mit challengers  to  win  on  the  cheap. 

The  public.  Common  Cause,  and  many 
members  of  Congress  clearly  regard  what  is 
objectively  only  "enough"  money  for  a  com- 
petitive campaign  under  many  conditions  as 
being  "too  much."^  But  competitive  cam- 
paigns are  unavoidably  expensive.  There  is 
simply  no  way  for  most  nonincumbent  can- 
didates to  capture  the  attention  of  enough 
voters  to  make  a  contest  of  it  without  spend- 
ing substantial  sums  of  money. 


A  very  large  proportion  of  voters  recognize 
the  incumbent's  name  no  matter  what  he 
spends  on  the  campaign.  Indeed,  incumbent 
recognition  rates  are  so  high  as  to  leave  lit- 
tle room  for  improvement;  familiarity  on 
this  level  is  one  undeniable  advantage  of  in- 
cumbency. For  challengers,  in  contrast,  cam- 
paign spending  and  recognition  vary  to- 
gether strongly,  so  the  more  a  challenger 
spends,  the  narrower  the  incumbent's  advan- 
tage on  this  dimension.  The  gap  between  the 
proportion  able  to  recall  the  names  of  the 
two  candidates  without  being  cued  by  a  list 
also  diminishes  as  spending  increases.  Both 
candidates  improve  their  standing  on  this 
more  stringent  measure  familiarity  by 
spending  more  money,  but  the  challenger 
gains  relatively  more  than  the  incumbent. 

These  patterns  help  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  campaign  spending  and  the 
probability  of  a  successful  challenge.  They 
also  show  how  much  money  it  takes  to  ap- 
prise voters  of  even  the  most  elementary 
piece  of  information — the  candidate's  name. 
Again,  a  fully  competitive  campaign,  in 
which  most  voters  know  enough  about  the 
candidates  to  make  a  minimally  informed 
choice,  is  obviously  an  expensive  campaign. 

In  aggregate,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  ceilings  on  campaign  spending  at  the 
levels  commonly  proposed  would  stifle  com- 
petition and  protect  incumbents  .  .  .  Com- 
petitive campaigns  are  not  merely  a  product 
of  structural  factors— for  example,  a  dis- 
tribution of  partisans  that  makes  some  dis- 
tricts inherently  marginal — overlain  by  na- 
tional forces.  They  are  far  more  the  result  of 
vigorous,  amply  funded  challenges.  If  the 
goal  is  to  retain  or  enhance  the  benefits  of 
electoral  competition— keeping  legislators 
responsive,  letting  voters  change  the  direc- 
tion of  policy  by  replacing  elected  officials- 
limits  on  congressional  campaign  spending 
are  a  fundamentally  bad  idea. 

STEPHEN  HESS 

(Brookings  Institution) 
I  do  not  think  that  the  major  reason  that 
incumbents  win  is  because  they  are  better  fi- 
nanced than  their  opponents.  Incumbents 
win  in  part  because  they  give  themselves 
other  advantages.  But  far  more  importantly, 
because  they  are  better  known,  they  have 
been  active  longer  in  public  life,  they  have 
done  more  favors,  they  have  made  more 
speeches,  and  they  have  otherwise  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  voters  before  the  cam- 
paigns begin. 

NORMAN  J.  ORNSTEIN 

(American  Enterprise  Institute) 

Nearly  everyone  connected  with  the  politi- 
cal process,  from  journalists  to  politicans  to 
academics,  understand  these  problems.  But 
most  move  from  them  to  a  fatal  misconcep- 
tion about  their  roots,  and  to  faulty  assump- 
tions about  what  would  cure  them. 

The  fatal  misconception?  That  the  problem 
is  too  much  money.  The  most  common  com- 
plaint about  the  campaign  finance  system  is 
that  it  is  awash  in  money— especially,  of 
course,  special  interest  money. 

In  a  vast  and  heterogenous  society  like  the 
United  States,  elections  cost  a  lot  of 
money — and  should.  There  is  no  way  to  com- 
municate effectively  and  fully  with  the 
550,000  people  who  make  up  a  Congressional 
constituency,  or  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  affected  in  many  Senate  elec- 
tions, without  spending  a  lot  of  money. 

McDonald's  spends  more  money  advertis- 
ing its  hamburgers  than  we  do  on  our  federal 
campaigns.  As  scholar  Howard  Penniman 
points  out.  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom, 
the  per-voter  costs  for  campaigning  in  the 
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U.S.  are  about  the  same  as  the  average  for 
Western  democracies. 

We  happen  to  have  a  lot  of  voters,  spread 
out  over  huge  geographical  expanses.  This 
means  that  American  elections  are  exjwn- 
sive — and  have  to  be.  Candidates  need  to 
raise  lots  of  money  to  run  effective  cam- 
paigns— campaigns,  in  other  words,  that  ade- 
quately reach  voters. 

What  about  capping  campaign  spending? 
Reformers  who  favor  this  approach  believe  it 
would  reduce  the  obsession  with  money,  give 
challengers  more  opportunity  by  reducing 
the  huge  leads  that  well-off  incumbents 
have,  and  trim  special  interest  influence  by 
cutting  the  overall  money  in  the  process. 

A  cap  on  spending  might  reduce  a  can- 
didate's ability  to  communicate  with  voters, 
but  it  would  not  reduce  special  interest  in- 
fluence— just  rechannel  it.  And  it  would  have 
the  opposite  effect  of  its  intentions  on  in- 
cumbents and  challengers. 

Think  of  a  Congressional  election  as  the 
political  equivalent  of  a  100-yard  dash.  Cur- 
rently, most  incumbents  start  out  on  the  50- 
yard  line,  with  their  challengers  back  in  the 
starting  blocks. 

Capping  campaign  expenditures  is  like 
shortening  the  race  to  80  yards— but  leaving 
the  candidates  where  they  were  to  start 
with. 

This  obviously  would  not  make  for  a  more 
competitive  race;  it  would  simply  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  a  challenger  to  find 
the  wherewithal  to  overcome  a  huge  incum- 
bent lead. 

Put  another  way,  the  problem  for  most 
challengers  has  not  been  how  much  an  in- 
cumbent has,  but  rather  how  little  the  chal- 
lenger can  raise  to  overcome  the  overwhelm- 
ing threshold  of  name  recognition  and  issue 
communication  required  to  reach  a  huge 
constituency. 

Consider  two  alternatives:  (1)  Incumbent 
and  challenger  are  each  limited  to  $100,000. 
or  (2)  Incumbent  gets  $1,000,000  and  chal- 
lenger gets  $400,000.  Every  savvy  challenger 
would  choose  the  second. 

JOHN  F.  BIBBY 

(University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee) 
From  almost  any  perspective  the  most 
conspicuous  aspect  of  congressional  elec- 
tions in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  in- 
cumbents' high  reelection  rates,  particularly 
in  the  House,  where  meaningful  competition 
has  become  too  often  the  exception  rather 
than  the  norm.  Meaningful  competition  and 
hard  fought  campaigns  are  more  common  in 
Senate  contests  .  .  .  More  intense  contests 
are  waged  for  the  Senate  because  (1)  most 
states  have  genuine  two-party  competition 
for  statewide  offices;  (2)  the  media  gives  rel- 
atively high  visibility  to  Senate  races;  (3)  it 
is  easier  to  recruit  strong  challengers  for 
Senate  races;  (4)  Senate  challengers  have  a 
greater  capacity  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  conduct  aggressive  campaigns;  and  (5)  po- 
litical party  organizations  play  a  modest, 
but  relatively  significant,  role  in  assisting 
their  nominees. 

Even  with  its  generally  more  competitive 
elections.  Senate  incumbents  had  an  overall 
reelection  rate  of  79.66%  in  the  1980s.  High 
incumbent  reelection  rates  reflect  conscien- 
tious efforts  by  Members  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  their  constituents,  serve  their 
needs,  and  represent  their  views.  But  we 
should  also  recognize  that  the  Congress  has 
been  molded  in  a  manner  that  serves  the  re- 
election needs  of  its  Members. 

A  major  advantage  of  incumbency  is  con- 
trol of  official  resources  for  reaching  and 
serving  constituents  as  well  as  the  media 
visibility  and  group  access  that  goes  with 


holding  high  public  office.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  put  a  price  tag  on  these  advan- 
tages, but  clearly  they  are  sizable. 

As  a  result  of  inherent  incumbent  advan- 
tages, challengers  must  spend  at  high  levels 
just  to  be  competitive  with  incumbents.  Po- 
litical science  research  has  demonstrated 
consistently  that  campaign  expenditures  are 
more  important  for  nonincumbent  can- 
didates. How  well  challengers  do  is  a  direct 
function  of  how  much  they  spend  in  their 
campaigns.  By  contrast,  incumbent  spending 
quickly  reaches  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns and  has  much  less  effect  on  the  vote 
than  does  challenger  spending. 

Reform  proposals  must  be  evaluated  in 
light  of  these  findings.  Public  policy  should 
not  add  to  the  already  significant  and  inher- 
ent advantages  of  incumbents  and  thereby 
depress  inter-party  competition. 

Because  challengers,  not  incumbents,  ben- 
efit most  from  campaign  spending,  expendi- 
ture limits  have  an  anti-challenger  and  anti- 
competition  bias. 

ROBERT  CORN-REVERE 

(Catholic  University) 
If  groups  of  business  people  gather  to  es- 
tablish rules  to  ensure  "fair"  or  "equal" 
comjietition  in  the  marketplace,  some  would 
call  it  restraint  of  trade.  When  Members  of 
Congress  do  the  same  thing  for  their  occupa- 
tion, it  is  known  as  campaign  reform. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  those  who 
play  the  political  game  would  establish 
ground  rules  favorable  to  their  cause.  Indeed, 
incentives  surrounding  campaign  reform 
measures  were  recognized  before  passage  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(FECA).  the  primary  law  regulating  cam- 
paigns for  federal  office. 

Generally,  campaign  reforms  protect  in- 
cumbents and  stifle  new  political  move- 
ments. The  supposedly  neutral  limits  on 
spending  prevent  challengers  from  mounting 
campaigns  that  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  officeholders'  advantages.  Public 
funding  of  campaigns  reinforces  the  estab- 
lished political  parties  by  erecting  barriers 
to  newcomes.  Limits  on  campaign  speech  of 
independent  committees  allow  candidates' 
staff  to  control  the  flow  of  political  dis- 
course and  thus  to  monopolize  the  debate. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  spiraling 
cost  of  political  campaigns.  Undeniable  as 
these  figures  are,  the  alarm  often  associated 
with  the  increases  is  explained  more  by  po- 
litical hyperbole  and  media  hype  than  by  ac- 
tual costs.  When  measured  in  real  dollars, 
much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  inflation. 

Legislators  often  advocate  such  proposals 
by  invoking  images  of  the  rich  candidates 
buying  congressional  seats.  Campaign  spend- 
ing limits  or  public  funding,  they  say.  would 
make  elections  more  fair  by  placing  can- 
didates on  equal  footing.  But  some  can- 
didates, to  paraphrase  George  Orwell,  are 
more  equal  than  others. 

By  virtue  of  their  office,  elected  officials 
already  enjoy  brand-name  familiarity  among 
voters  and  need  not  spend  money  at  the  out- 
set of  a  campaign  to  gain  name  recognition. 
Moreover,  the  staffs,  travel  benefits,  offices, 
and  communications  allowances  provided  to 
representatives  help  maintain  the  built-in 
advantage.  Over  a  two-year  House  term, 
these  benefits  plus  salary  have  been  esti- 
mated conservatively  to  amount  to  $1  mil- 
lion, none  of  which  would  be  affected  by 
spending  limits. 

Along  with  inflation-driven  campaign 
costs,  the  advantages  of  incumbency  are  on 
the  rise.  The  personal  staffs  of  Congress 
members  doubled  between  1960  and  the  mid- 
70s.  as  did  the  percentage  of  staff  assigned  to 


district  offices.  Allowable  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized trips  to  the  home  district  for  rep- 
resentatives rose  from  three  in  1960  to  33  in 
1977.  and  in  1978  all  limits  on  the  number  of 
trips  were  removed.  By  1983.  each  senator 
was  allocated  50  trips  home,  compliments  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Members  of  Congress  also  gave  themselves 
unique  access  to  the  media.  The  most  obvi- 
ous benefit  is  the  franking  privilege,  which 
allows  members  of  Congress  to  blanket  the 
home  district  with  free,  unsolicited  mass 
mailings.  There  was  better  than  a 
thirteenfold  increase  in  franked  mall  trom 
1954  to  1983.  .  .  . 

The  adoption  of  congressional  campaign 
spending  limits,  whether  voluntary  or  not, 
would  very  probably  hasten  the  trend  toward 
permanent  congressional  government.  Public 
funding  proposals  would  produce  a  similar 
result,  especially  if  combined  with  expendi- 
ture limits.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
big  roadblock  to  limiting  campaign 
spending,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  work,  is  the  First  Amendment 
which  protects  political  speech.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that 
campaign  spending,  which  is  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  communication,  is 
speech. 

The  other  roadblock  to  limiting  cam- 
paign spending  is  the  reality  that  all 
Americans  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  electoral  process  and  a  200-year-old 
tradition  of  participating  in  it.  Much 
to  the  chagrin  of  some  who  would  like 
to  squeeze  individuals  out  of  the  proc- 
ess, citizens  are  determined  that  they 
will  be  involved  beyond  simply  casting 
their  individual  votes.  Some  citizens 
will  volunteer  on  telephone  banks; 
some  will  hand  out  leaflets;  others  will 
go  door  to  door.  And  still  more  citi- 
zens, a  clear  majority  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate these  days,  who  are  too  busy 
to  do  those  things,  will  make  small, 
fully  disclosed,  contributions  to  the 
candidates  they  support  to  help  pay  for 
all  these  other  activities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
that,  not  discouraging  it.  A  spending 
limit  is  a  two-pronged  restriction  on 
speech.  First,  it  restricts  the  total 
amount  of  speech  available  to  the  can- 
didate by  cutting  what  the  candidates 
can  spend  on  mass  communication,  and 
it  restricts  the  total  number  of  citizens 
who  can  participate  in  the  process  by 
making  a  small  donation.  Spending 
limits  cut  speech  out  of  the  process, 
and  cut  people  out  of  the  process.  That 
is  why,  Mr.  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Buckley  vei^us  Valeo  said 
that  spending  limits  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  is,  however,  constitutional  for  the 
Government  to  entice  candidates, 
through  generous  public  subsidies,  into 
accepting  limitations  on  their  speech. 
Hence,  the  current  Presidential  system 
of  truly  voluntary  spending  limits  in 
return  for  generous  public  funding. 
However,  the  Government  cannot  limit 
independent  expenditures  protected  by 
the  Fii'st  Amendment  and  current  law 
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Mr.  President,  that's  my  view  of  the 
Presidential  system.  We  cannot  discuss 
the  bill  before  us  without  discussing 
the  Presidential  system.  That  is  the 
evidence  and  that  is  what  will  happen 
should  we  extend  public  funding  and 
spending  limits  to  congressional  races. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem has  not  worked.  In  fact,  it  has  ex- 
acerbated the  problems  it  was  supposed 
to  cure.  Yet,  the  bill  before  us  seeks  to 
impose  that  failed  system  on  Congress. 
With  hundreds  of  races  and  nearly  2,000 
candidates  every  other  year,  it  would 
be  a  huge  and  costly  mistake. 

Spending  limits,  Mr.  President,  are  a 
fraud,  not  reform.  They  do  not  work  as 
advertised.  They  limit  speech  and  they 
limit  citizen  participation.  That  ex- 
plains why  constitutional  scholars  and 
the  Supreme  Court  oppose  them.  In  ad- 
dition, they  stifle  competition,  which 
may  explain  why  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  supports  them.  They  do  not 
limit  soft  money  and  expenditures— 
that  is  why  special  interests  thrive 
under  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  need  campaign 
finance  reform,  but  spending  limits  and 
taxpayer  financing  are  not  it. 

There  are  three  principal  objectives: 
everyone,  at  least  everyone  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  agrees  are  desirable.  No.  1, 
reduce  special  interest  influence;  No.  2, 
enhance  competition;  and  No.  3,  reduce 
costs. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  us  talk 
about  special  interests.  We  can  reduce 
special  interest  influence  by  banning 
PAC's  and  special  interest  soft  money. 
PACs  were  designed  to  allow  individ- 
uals to  get  together  and  advance  their 
collective  interests  in  politics.  Presum- 
ably, that  would  include  supporting 
challengers.  In  practice,  however,  80 
percent  of  PAC  contributions  go  to  in- 
cumbents with  little  or  no  regard  for 
ideology  or  voting  records. 

The  apparent  goal  of  PAC's  is  no 
longer  to  support  candidates  of  like 
mind,  but  to  buy  access  to  the  powers 
that  be. 

We  do  not  have  such  hard  figures  on 
special  interest  soft  money.  Soft 
money  by  definition  is  unlimited  and 
undisclosed,  the  purchasing  of  activi- 
ties which  affect  the  electoral  process. 
These  included  phone  banks,  get-out- 
efforts. 

The  stealthy  nature  of  special  inter- 
est soft  money  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  our  political  system. 

It  should  be  disclosed  and  limited,  as 
is  hard  money  under  the  current  sys- 
tem. The  electorate  cannot  hold  can- 
didates accountable  for  contributions 
it  is  not  aware  of  prior  to  the  election. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  competi- 
tion. Competition  is  integral  to  a 
healthy  democracy.  I  should  note  here 
that  the  Senate  is  a  pretty  competitive 
place.  The  Senate  has  changed  hands 
twice  under  the  current  law.  The 
House,  Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  is 
a  different  story.  The  House  is  not  very 


competitive,  but  it  is  not  very  competi- 
tive just  because  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nance system.  It  is  not  competitive  be- 
cause of  gerrymandered  districts,  and 
porkbarrel  politics.  That  is  what 
makes  the  House  uncompetitive. 

If  the  lines  could  be  magically  drawn 
by  an  independent  person  outside  of 
the  political  process,  you  would  have  a 
competitive  House.  The  Senate  is  truly 
competitive  under  the  current  system 
of  limits  on  individual  donations  and 
full  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  legislation 
we  pass  here  ought  to  be  passed  in  the 
House  as  well.  You  have  to  have  the 
same  rules  apply  to  each  body. 

Banning  PAC's  would  reduce  special 
interest  influence  and  increase  com- 
petition. Further  limiting  other  incum- 
bent advantages  such  as  the  franking 
privilege  and  gerrymandering  would 
weaken  the  incumbent  suit  of  armor 
that  makes  House  Members  practically 
invulnerable. 

As  a  former  challenger  myself.  I  can 
attest  to  the  need  for  establishing 
credibility  as  a  candidate  early  in  the 
campaign.  To  help  challengers  mount 
credible  campaigns.  Republicans  have 
introduced  legislation  to  allow  the  po- 
litical parties  to  match  early  in-State 
contributions  to  challengers  up  to 
$100,000.  This  seed  money  would  jump- 
start  campaigns  that  otherwise  would 
not  get  off  the  ground. 

I  might  say  that  the  bill  before  us,  S. 
3,  actually  seeks  to  further  restrict  the 
parties.  Parties  are  the  one  entity  that 
will  stand  up  to  challenge.  They  will 
support  all  challengers.  S.  3  attempts 
to  snuff  out  challengers  by  not  only 
imposing  spending  limits  but  also  fur- 
ther constricting  the  political  parties. 
The  parties  is  the  one  entity  you  can 
count  on  in  the  American  political 
process  to  help  challengers. 

Strong  political  parties  are  the  key 
to  competitive  elections.  As  David 
Broder  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  7,  "the  surest  way  to  get  more 
resources  to  underfinanced  challengers 
is  to  increase,  the  limits  on  what  the 
two  parties  can  give  to  those  can- 
didates— something  that  only  the  Re- 
publicans are  proposing  in  the  Senate. 
The  political  parties  are  the  only  orga- 
nizations that  have  a  built-in  interest 
in  unseating  the  other  side's  incum- 
bent's. In  a  political  game  that  is  ruth- 
lessly stacked  in  the  incumbent's 
favor,  real  reform  lies  in  empowering 
the  parties." 

That  is  David  Broder,  Mr.  President. 
The  bill  before  us  does  exactly  the  op- 
posite. It  makes  it  worse  for  the  par- 
ties and  therefore  worse  for  the  chal- 
lengers. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  cam- 
paign costs.  The  single,  greatest  boost 
to  challengers,  particularly  in  Senate 
elections,  would  be  a  reduction,  a  real 
reduction,  not  what  we  currently  are 
supposed  to  get,  in  the  cost  of  broad- 
cast     advertising.      Challengers      are 
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daunted  by  two  huge  tasks:  No.  1, 
achieving  name  recogrnition;  and  No.  2. 
convincing  voters  why  it  is  time  for  a 
change. 

Television,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
is  the  most  efficient  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  objectives,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  also  the  most  expensive. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Congress  enacted 
a  law  to  allow  candidates  to  purchase 
broadcast  advertising  time  at  the  "low- 
est unit  rate."  Unfortunately,  broad- 
casters quickly  devised  a  way  to  get 
around  the  intent  of  the  law  by  estab- 
lishing different  classes  of  time: 
preemptable  and  nonpreemptable. 

The  net  effect  has  been  that  can- 
didates, who  must  make  their  sale  be- 
fore election  time,  are  compelled  to 
buy  nonpreemptable  time  to  ensure 
that  their  ads  are  not  bumped. 
Nonpreemptable  is  the  most  expensive 
class  of  advertising  time.  So  rather 
than  pay  less  than  commercial  adver- 
tisers, candidates  pay  more. 

An  FCC  study  released  last  October 
indicated  that  candidates  were  not 
even  getting  the  discount  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  In  fact,  they  were 
being  charged  more  than  commercial 
rates.  This  study  triggered  refunds  all 
across  America,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived some  of  those  refunds  myself.  I 
would  love  to  have  had  those  refunds 
before  the  election  while  it  still  would 
have  done  me  some  good. 

To  rectify  this  situation.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  candidates  with 
nonpreemptable  time  at  the  lowest 
unit  rate  charged  for  preemptable 
time.  This  single  change  in  the  law 
would  make  broadcast  advertising 
more  affordable  for  challengers  and  it 
would  alleviate  the  fundraising  pres- 
sure on  incumbents. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about 
S.  3  and  the  Constitution.  S.  3  is  mod- 
eled after  the  Presidential  system,  yet 
differs  significantly.  S.  3  differs  in  that 
it  is  a  true  assault  on  the  first  amend- 
ment. Under  the  Presidential  system, 
candidates  who  abide  by  the  spending 
limits  receive  a  generous  public  sub- 
sidy. Candidates  who  do  not  agree  to 
the  spending  limits  do  not  get  the  pub- 
lic subsidies. 

Under  S.  3,  candidates  who  abide  by 
the  spending  limits  receive  generous 
public  subsidies  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment-funded broadcast  vouchers,  veri- 
table food  stamps  for  politicians.  They 
also  receive  mail  discounts  and  broad- 
cast advertising  discounts.  Candidates 
who  do  not  agree  to  the  spending  limits 
not  only  do  not  get  any  public  sub- 
sidles  if  they  go  over  the  limits,  their 
opponents  get  additional  public  money 
as  a  penalty.  Candidates  who  do  not 
comply  with  spending  limits  in  S.  3 
would  be  bludgeoned  with  a  sledge- 
hammer paid  for  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 
This  assault  on  the  first  amendment 
has  prompted  the  American  Civil  Lib- 


erties Union  and  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment to  oppose  S.  3. 

Let  me  describe  again,  Mr.  President, 
the  constitutional  problem. 

The  Buckley  case  said  that  spending 
is  analogous  to  speech,  and  that  under 
the  first  amendment  you  cannot  com- 
pel, you  cannot  dole  out,  speech  to  can- 
didates in  equal  amounts  and  say  can- 
didate A,  you  are  entitled  to  this  much 
speech  and  candidate  B,  you  are  enti- 
tled to  this  much  speech.  You  cannot 
do  that.  It  is  unconstitutional.  It  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  says  you  can- 
not speak  too  much.  You  can  speak  as 
much  as  you  want  to  in  this  country. 
The  Court  said  you  can  only  entice  a 
candidate  into  limiting  his  speech,  you 
can  provide  a  public  subsidy.  That  is 
the  Presidential  system,  which  is  con- 
stitutional, and  candidates  have 
agreed,  over  the  years  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  Connally,  to  quantify 
their  speech,  to  limit  their  speech,  be- 
cause the  public  subsidy  is  enormous. 

Supporters  of  S.  3,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  have  limited  the 
taxpayer  funded  communication 
vouchers  to  20  percent  of  the  general 
election  limit.  But  then  the  unconsti- 
tutional part  comes  in,  Mr.  President. 
If  you  decide  that  you  do  not  want  to 
limit  your  speech,  you  want  to  see  how 
much  support  you  can  get,  the  minute 
you  exceed  the  spending  limit  in  your 
State  by  speaking  too  much,  all  hell 
breaks  lose,  Mr.  President.  Public  sub- 
sidies are  triggered  for  your  opponent 
and  you  lose  privileges  right  and  left. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  going  to 
last  a  minute  in  the  courts.  S.  3  is  bla- 
tantly unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  fighting  spending  lim- 
its has  been  an  arduous  task.  Spending 
limits  resonate  with  people  who  are  fed 
up  with  politicians.  Ironically,  such 
limits  would  entrench  the  very  incum- 
bents with  whom  voters  are  so  frus- 
trated. 

S.  3  serves  not  the  public  interest, 
but  the  special  interests.  It  will  employ 
a  lot  of  lawyers  and  accountants  who 
will  be  kept  busy  exploiting  loopholes. 
And  it  would  make  the  Senate  a  verita- 
ble House  of  Lords — impervious  to  com- 
petition. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  con- 
stitutional freedoms  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died  for  two  centuries  ago 
will  be  sacrificed  in  the  rush  to  pass 
this  bill  and  call  it  reform. 

Confronted  with  the  first  amendment 
deficiencies  of  spending  limits,  some 
have  proposed  amending  the  first 
amendment  so  they  can  constitu- 
tionally limit  speech.  You  at  least  have 
to  pat  those  people  on  the  back.  I  do 
not  think  amending  the  first  amend- 
ment is  a  terrific  idea.  But  at  least 
they  admit  the  problem,  that  you  can- 
not constitutionally  dole  out  speech  in 
equal  amounts  to  people  who  are  run- 
ning for  public  office.  Their  bill,  S.  3, 
seeks  to  do  that. 


The  Senate  declined  to  alter  the  first 
amendment  to  protect  the  U.S.  flag.  It 
would  be  an  outrage  to  do  so  in  order 
to  protect  incumbents  through  spend- 
ing limits. 

Amending  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  facilitate  spending  limits  that  stifle 
competition  and  promote  special  inter- 
ests would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  same  can  be  said  of  S. 
3. 

A  witness  for  the  Justice  Department 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee  a 
couple  of  weeks  aigo.  This  is  what  he 
had  to  say,  Mr.  President.  He  said,  "It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  by  pro- 
tecting robust  debate  and  broad  criti- 
cism of  competing  candidates,  the  first 
amendment  was  the  most  important 
electoral  reform  ever  enacted."  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  "the  first  amend- 
ment was  the  most  important  electoral 
reform  ever  enacted."  Whatever  elec- 
tion reform  we  enact  in  1991  ought  to 
respect  the  first  election  reform  that 
we  enacted  in  1789. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
opening  statement. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
we  find  ourselves  confronting  the  com- 
plex issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 
We  have  already  heard  a  great  deal  of 
debate  on  this  particular  issue  over  the 
last  few  months,  and  even  years. 

There  is  much  more  debate  to  come 
in  the  next  several  days.  We  are  going 
to  hear  much  about  the  evils  of  the 
current  system.  We  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  about  statistics.  We  are  going  to 
heax  various  theories  on  the  cause  of 
our  dilemma,  and  we  will  hear  many, 
many  solutions. 

As  we  begin  consideration  of  this 
measure,  S.  3,  the  Senate  Election  Eth- 
ics Act  of  1991,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
observations.  As  a  Member  with  17 
years  of  experience,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  I 
have  sat  in  countless  hearings,  meet- 
ings, and  debates  on  this  issue.  I  have 
heard  from  virtually  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  way  our  campaigns  are 
funded.  I  have  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness testify  about  some  form  of  pro- 
posal. Most  witnesses  agree  that  spend- 
ing is  out  of  control,  and  most  wit- 
nesses agree  that  we  need  some  form  of 
limits. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  caimot  have  true  re- 
form without  putting  a  limit  on  cam- 
paign spending.  The  form  and  type  of 
spending  limits  is  open  for  debate,  but 
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raised  and  outspent  their  challengers. 
The  spending  limits  established  under 
S.  3  are  going  to  affect  incumbents. 
The  incumbents  are  going  to  feel  the 
pinch.  And  the  overall  effect  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  more  competitive 
races  because  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers are  going  to  be  competing  on  a 
level  playing  field.  These  limits  are 
sufficiently  high  so  as  not  to  limit  a 
candidate's  ability  to  communicate 
with  voters. 

Mr.  President,  spending  limits  alone 
do  not  constitute  reform.  But  without 
spending  limits  and  other  reforms,  the 
money  chase  will  continue.  We  can 
eliminate  political  action  committees, 
but  without  aggregate  spending  limits, 
this  money  will  continue  to  flow  into 
our  campaign.  We  can  try  to  limit  out- 
of-State  donations,  but  without  aggre- 
gate spending  limits  we  will  spend 
more  and  more  of  our  time  raising 
money.  How  many  times  have  we  heard 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  say  they  have  more  requests 
to  delay  the  votes,  more  requests  not 
to  have  vote  today,  they  will  not  be  in 
today  because  they  are  in  some  place 
trying  to  raise  money  for  their  politi- 
cal campaign?  We  can  try  to  stop  these 
out-of-State  donations,  Mr.  President, 
but  without  aggregate  spending  limits, 
we  will  spend  more  and  more  of  our 
time  raising  money. 

We  can  try  to  limit  costs  by  offering 
lowest  unit  rate  for  television  advertis- 
ing, but  without  aggregate  spending 
limits,  we  are  only  encouraging  more 
advertising  and  more  negative  ads.  We 
can  offer  a  reduced  postal  rate  for  can- 
didates, but  without  spending  limits, 
we  only  assure  that  our  constituents 
will  be  flooded  with  more  political 
mail.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  can  try  to 
end  the  practice  of  bundling  contribu- 
tions, but  without  aggregate  spending 
limits,  candidates  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  areas 
of  campaign  finance  on  which  we  all 
agree.  Every  Member  wants  a  system 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  incum- 
bents and  challengers,  to  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  I  believe  there  is 
room  for  negotiation.  If  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  have  something  to  offer,  then 
let  us  get  together  and  fashion  true 
and  meaningrful  campaign  finance  re- 
form. 

The  failure  to  act  on  this  issue  has 
serious  negative  consequences.  If  we 
fail  to  act  now,  we  will  suffer  collec- 
tively. There  are  few  issues  that  are 
more  directly  related  to  the  mood  of 
the  American  public  than  this  one.  And 
few  issues  relate  directly  to  the  percep- 
tion of  this  body  as  this  one  does. 

I  hope  we  can  recognize  that  fact.  I 
hope  we  can  see  the  long-term  dangers 
of  inaction.  I  hope  we  can  resolve  the 
underlying  problem  of  runaway  costs 
for  a  Senate  campaign  and  enact  true 


reform  with  meaningful  spending  lim- 
its. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
this  week  or  next  begin  to  end  the 
money  chase  for  political  campaigns. 
We  as  Senators  then  can  spend  more 
time  here  on  the  people's  business 
doing  what  we  were  elected  to  do  and 
maybe,  just  maybe,  if  we  could  enact 
this  campaign  ethics  law  of  1991,  we 
will  be  able  to  say  to  our  constituents 
we  have  a  better  campaign,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  issues,  that  we  are  spend- 
ing more  time  in  the  Senate  and  in 
committee  discussing  the  problems 
that  face  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Then  the  long-term  effects  will  be  posi- 
tive and  the  image  of  this  institution 
will  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  think  in  that  direction  rather  than 
what  is  best  for  me  as  an  individual 
candidate  or  what  is  best  for  the  party 
which  I  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HEALTH  CARE  LIABILITY  REFORM 
AND  QUALITY  OF  CARE  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    together   with    accompanying 
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papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration and  enactment  the  "Health 
Caxe  Liability  Reform  and  Quality  of 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1991." 

This  legrislative  proposal  would  assist 
in  stemming  the  rising  costs  of  health 
care  caused  by  medical  professional  li- 
ability. During  recent  years,  the  costs 
of  defensive  medical  practice  and  of 
litigation  related  to  health  care  dis- 
putes have  skyrocketed.  As  a  result, 
the  access  to  quality  care  for  signifi- 
cant portions  of  the  population  has 
been  threatened. 

The  bill  would  encourage  States  to 
adopt  within  3  years  quality  assurance 
measures,  tort  reforms,  and  alternative 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  A  pool 
of  funds  would  be  available  to  States 
and  hospitals  in  those  States  that  im- 
plement these  reforms.  The  quality  as- 
surance measures  require  effective  ac- 
tions to  improve  quality  and  reduce 
the  incidence  of  negligence.  The  tort 
reforms  would  include:  (1)  a  reasonable 
cap  on  noneconomic  damages;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity for  those  damages;  (3)  prohibiting 
double  recoveries  by  plaintiffs;  and  (4) 
permitting  health  care  providers  to  pay 
damages  for  future  costs  periodically 
rather  than  in  a  lump  sum.  Most  of 
these  provisions  would  be  made  specifi- 
cally applicable  to  actions  arising 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

I  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal,  which 
would  complement  initiatives  the  Ad- 
ministration will  undertake  concerned 
with  malpractice  and  quality  of  care. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  15, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:13  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segrments 
of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2251)  mak- 
ing dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations from  contributions  of  for- 
eign governments  and/or  interest  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  and  around 
Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the   House   has   passed   the   following 


bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  972.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
legislative  reinstatement,  following  the  deci- 
sion of  Duro  against  Relna  (58  U.S.L.W.  4643, 
May  29,  1990),  of  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians; 
and 

H.R.  1370.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
114(b)  of  Public  Law  100-598,  the  Speak- 
er appoints  Mr.  Espy  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  John  C.  Stennis  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Service  Training  and  De- 
velopment, for  a  term  of  6  years  on  the 
part  of  the  House;  and  the  minority 
leader  appoints  Mrs.  Sheila  Smith  of 
Lony  Beach,  MI,  from  private  life,  to 
the  Center  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the  existing  vacancy;  vice  Mr. 
Lott,  resigned. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  972.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
legislative  reinstatement,  following  the  deci- 
sion of  Duro  against  Reina  (58  U.S.L.W.  4643, 
May  29,  1990),  of  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  1370.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1183.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  In  detail  the  items  of  expense  under 
proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate  thereof, 
and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition  of  all  pub- 
lic moneys  received,  paid  out,  and  remaining 
in  my  possession  from  October  1,  1990 
through  March  31,  1991;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  fTom  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1083.  An  original  bill  to  extend  Public 
Law  100-582. 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  an  act  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  10(V-582  which  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Environment  Committee  on 
May  15.  I  developed  this  bill  to  extend 
the  Medical  Waste  Tracking  Dem- 
onstration Program  which  the  Con- 
gress established  in  1988  for  another  2 
years  until  the  Congress  can  address 
medical  waste  issues  during  its  consid- 
eration of  RCRA.  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ators BURDiCK,  Chafee,  and  Baucus  for 
expediting  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

Public  Law  100-582,  the  Medical 
Waste  Tracking  Act,  which  I  authored 
in  the  Senate,  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward addressing  the  problem  of  im- 
proper disposal  of  medical  wastes 
which  has  affected  our  beaches  and 
shorelines  and  which  threatens  the 
health  care  and  waste  management 
workers.  It  ensures  that  regulated 
medical  wastes  or  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rico,  and  which  may 
pose  an  environmental  or  aesthetic 
problems  are  delivered  to  treatment  or 
disposal  facilities  with  little  or  no  ex- 
posure to  waste  management  workers 
and  the  public.  It  also  ensures  that  reg- 
ulated medical  waste  will  be  packaged 
securely  and  labeled  to  reduce  the 
change  of  waste  handlers  and  the  pub- 
lic being  exposed  to  these  wastes  and 
to  deter  improper  management. 

This  bill  was  enacted  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  beach  washups  of  medical 
waste.  During  the  summer  of  1987,  the 
New  Jersey  shoreline  was  invaded  by  a 
sea  of  garbage,  an  invasion  which  in- 
cluded hypodermic  needles,  syringes, 
blood  bags,  gauze  dressings,  vials  of 
blood,  and  other  medical  wastes.  From 
August  13  through  August  16,  beaches 
along  a  50-mile  area  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  garbage  washup  which  in- 
cluded these  medical  wastes.  These 
closings  ruined  summer  vacations, 
caused  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  dam- 
age to  the  tourist  industry  and  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  clean  up.  More 
importantly,  the  washup  undermined 
the  confidence  of  those  who  go  to  the 
shore  about  the  safety  of  the  water  and 
beaches. 

The  medical  wastes  may  have  been 
the  work  of  illegal  dumpers.  These 
dumpers  threaten  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars in  disposal  costs.  Fortunately,  in- 
cidents of  such  magnitude  have  not 
reappeared  and  medical  waste  found  on 
New  Jersey  beaches  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly. 

But  the  illegal  disposal  of  garbage 
and  medical  waste  affects  not  only  New 
Jersey.  Medical  waste  has  washed 
ashore  along  all  of  our  coasts.  Numer- 
ous beaches  have  been  closed.  Beach 
cleanup  programs  in  1989  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  in 
most  cases  over  just  1  day,  collected  al- 
most 2,700  syringes  on  our  Nation's 
coastal  beaches,  almost  0.1  percent  of 
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last  Congress  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Tracking  Act  will  expire  this  June  22, 
before  we  have  an  opportunity  to  enact 
amendments  to  RCRA,  unless  we  act 
quickly  to  extend  it. 

Our  bill  simply  extends  the  Tracking 
Act  for  another  2  years  to  continue  the 
program  until  the  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  address  the  problem  of  medi- 
cal waste  in  the  RCRA  reauthorization. 
It  requires  EPA  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  program.  And  it  re- 
quires EPA  to  determine  whether  the 
agency  needs  to  make  any  changes  to 
the  interim  final  rules  EPA  promul- 
gated in  1989. 

While  EPA  is  still  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  act,  the  Agency  has 
in  its  second  interim  report  identified 
a  number  of  positive  effects  that  the 
program  has  had.  Among  these  effects 
have  been  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  tracking  and  managing  medi- 
cal waste  which  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  model  practices  within  the 
regulated  community,  expanding  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  medical 
waste  generation,  management,  and 
disposal,  encouraging  innovation  in 
treatment  technologies,  reevaluation 
of  home  health  care  waste  manage- 
ment, reduction  of  the  severity  of 
beach  washups,  and  the  contribution  to 
program  development  in  noncovered 
States. 

Both  EPA's  second  interim  report 
and  a  recent  OTA  report,  "Finding  the 
Rx  for  Managing  Medical  Wastes," 
have  identified  a  number  of  issues  for 
congressional  consideration  regarding 
medical  waste  management.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  consider- 
ation of  those  issues.  It  merely  keeps 
the  existing  program  going  while  these 
issues  are  considered  during  the  RCRA 
reauthorization  process.  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  Senators  Bau- 
cus  and  Chafee  on  medical  waste  pro- 
visions in  RCRA. 

Our  oceans  and  beaches  are  precious 
resources.  They  provide  aesthetic,  rec- 
reational, and  economic  opportunities 
for  our  citizens  and  habitat  for  wildlife 
resources.  We  must  protect  them,  for 
this  and  for  future  generations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER. 

S.  1075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  and  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  congres- 
sional office;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 

S.  1076.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  prescribe  the 


conditions  under  which  female  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  to  duty  In 
aircraft  that  are  engaged  In  combat  mis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pandells 
Perdlkls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
INOUYE); 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1079.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty      on      l,8-Dlhydroxynaphthalene-3,6-dl- 
sulfonlc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  1080.  A  bin  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  dyes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,     Mr.     LiEBERMAN,     and     Mr. 

DURENBERGER): 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reauthorize  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 

S.  1082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  export  from  and 
import  into  the  United  States  of  hazardous 
and  additional  waste  except  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

S.  1083.  An  original  bill  to  extend  Public 
Law  100-582;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 

S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  16.  1991,  and  October  16,  1992,  as 
"World  Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL): 
S.  Res.  127.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
release  of  documents  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
candidates  for  congressional  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CLEAN  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  are  voicing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  campaigns 
are  being  conducted  in  this  country. 
We  had  better  listen  up  and  respond. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  listen  to 
calls  from  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Common  Cause  and  other  respon- 
sible groups.  But  what  should  really 
spur  us  to  act  is  the  millions  of  Amerl- 
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cans  who  vote  with  their  feet  against 
the  current  system. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  society 
where  majority  rules,  hut  of  late  the 
majority  of  eligible  Americans  spend 
election  day  on  the  sidelines.  That  is  a 
level  of  nonparticipation  we  cannot  af- 
ford in  a  democracy. 

What  must  be  done?  In  general 
terms,  first,  we  need  to  help  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Government  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. The  American  people  need  to  be- 
lieve that  choices  are  made  to  further 
the  public  interest,  rather  than  some 
narrower  financial  or  political  interest. 
And  second,  we  need  to  do  what  we  can 
within  constitutional  limits  to  improve 
the  quality  of  campaigns. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  S. 
1075,  is  designed  to  further  both  of 
these  ends  by  helping  to  fertilize  the 
grassroots  of  the  American  political 
system. 

The  perception  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, unfortunately,  is  that  big  dollar 
contributions  from  wealthy  individuals 
and  political  action  committees  domi- 
nate campaign  financing,  and  therefore 
compromise  the  integrity  of  elected  of- 
ficials. And  in  this  business  perception 
is  reality. 

The  response  of  various  campaign  re- 
form proposals  from  both  parties,  in- 
cluding S.  3  which  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  is  to  force  bad 
money  out  and  encourage  good  money 
to  come  in.  In  other  words,  sources 
which  have  the  greatest  appearance  of 
a  corrupting  influence,  PAC's,  large 
out-of-State  contributions  and  so- 
called  soft  money  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, should  be  limited  while  cleaner 
sources,  individual,  in-State  and  politi- 
cal party  contributions,  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  puts 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is.  K  we 
support  small  dollar,  in-State  contribu- 
tions and  want  to  displace  other  kinds 
of  contributions,  we  should  restore  the 
political  contributions  tax  credit  that 
was  repealed  in  1986. 

S.  1075  would  provide  a  50-percent  tax 
credit  to  individuals  who  make  con- 
tributions to  congressional  candidates 
in  their  State.  With  a  $100  limit  for  an 
individual,  and  $200  for  married  cou- 
ples, this  is  a  modest  benefit,  but  one 
which  would  encourage  more  grass- 
roots participation  in  electoral  poli- 
tics. 

The  use  of  a  limited  tax  credit  pro- 
vides the  advantages  which  have  been 
claimed  by  advocates  of  public  financ- 
ing, without  the  pitfalls.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  politicians  to  create  a  program 
to  fund  their  own  campaigns,  some- 
thing everyone  should  be  nervous 
about.  It  is  quite  another  to  encourage 
people  to  make  their  own  choice  as  to 
how  and  where  to  participate  finan- 
cially in  the  political  system. 

By  creating  an  incentive  for  citizen 
involvement     through     political     con- 


tributions, the  constant  need  for  fund- 
raising  activity  by  elected  officials  will 
be  reduced,  leaving  more  time  for  sub- 
stantive campaigning.  This  approach 
also  satisfies  a  cardinal  rule  of  clean 
politics:  the  larger  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  get  involved,  the  more  the  pub- 
lic good  is  served. 

We  should  also  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  Mr.  President:  Why  shouldn't 
the  Tax  Code  reward  in  some  small  way 
political  action  when  it  encourages 
other  kinds  of  voluntarism  through  re- 
ligious and  charitable  organizations? 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  for  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  has  been 
attempted  and  has  failed  for  several 
years.  My  hope  is  that  in  our  desire  to 
do  everything,  we  may  pass  up  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  taking  this 
first  step  toward  the  election  process 
as  it  was  meant  to  be,  by  sponsoring 
my  bill  to  enhance  the  role  of  individ- 
uals in  financing  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1075  be  re- 
printed in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Cam- 
paign Financing  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.   2.  CREDIT  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  nonrefund- 
able personal  credits)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  sections  23  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  24.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE. 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there 
shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  subsection  (b).  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  all  political 
contributions,  payment  of  which  Is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LIMFTATIONS.— 

"(1)  Maximum  credit.— The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $100  (S200  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
under  section  6013). 

"(2)  VERIFICATION.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  political  contribution,  only 
if  such  contribution  is  verified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(1)  Congressional  contribution.— The 
term  'congressional  contribution'  means  a 
contribution  of  gift  or  money,  payment  of 
which  is  made  during  the  taxable  year  by  a 
taxpayer  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State  in- 
volved, to  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Candidate.— The  term  -candidate"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971." 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991.» 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
female  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  be  assigned  to  duty  in  aircraft 
that  are  engaged  in  combat  missions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  WOMEN  TO  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
never  before  in  modem  history  have  so 
many  women  displayed  such  valor  and 
competence  in  battle  as  America's 
military  women  exhibited  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  both  men  and  women  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  capable  of  de- 
fending American  freedom.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  congressionally  im- 
posed restriction  against  women  serv- 
ing as  combat  pilots.  In  removing  this 
outdated  law,  my  proposal  will  benefit 
America's  fighting  capability  and  pro- 
vide women  with  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  support  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  President,  women  soldiers  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  defense. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  the  percentage 
of  women  in  uniform  has  grown  by  a 
factor  of  five.  This  growth  can  be  di- 
rectly correlated  to  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions against  women  serving  in  po- 
sitions that  used  to  be  limited  to  men. 
In  1972,  women  made  up  only  2  percent 
of  American  military  personnel,  now 
they  comprise  11  percent.  In  total, 
there  are  233,000  active  duty  women  in 
uniform.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  225,000  women  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Over  the  last  8  years,  increasing 
numbers  of  American  military  women 
have  been  sent  into  hostile  situations: 
110  women  were  deployed  in  Grenada; 
women  served  on  the  crews  of  tanker 
aircraft  refueling  bombers  used  in 
Libya;  240  women  aboard  a  destroyer 
tender,  a  repair  ship,  worked  to  repair 
the  Stark  after  it  was  hit  by  an  Iraqi 
missile  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  600  women 
were  included  in  the  attack  on  Pan- 
ama; and  about  30,000  women  were  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  women  have 
been  placed  in  support  positions  in- 
creasingly tied  to  combat.  But  now, 
support  and  combat  functions  are  so 
integrated  that  support  activities  often 
must  be  performed  in  the  combat  zone. 
In  addition,  the  reach  of  high-tech- 
nology weaponry  now  extends  far  from 
the  battlefront.  Since  women  aviators 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  serving  in 
combat  aircraft,  they  serve  on  trans- 
port and  other  utility  aircraft. 

In  Panama,  women  were  deployed 
during  the  battle  in  support  functions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

V  S.  1076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  ASSIGN- 
ME.NT  OF  FEMALE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  TO  DUTY  IN  COM- 
BAT AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  Fem.^le  Members  of  the  Army.— (1) 
Chapter  343  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding-  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

'9  3549.  Duties:  female  members;  combat  duty 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  female  members 
of  the  Army  may  be  assigned  to  duty  in  air- 
craft that  are  engaged  In  combat  missions.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3548  the  following 
new  item: 

"3549.    Duties:     female    members:    combat 
duty.". 

(b)  FEMALE  Members  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.— Section  6015  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Sec- 
retary" in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  in  aircraft"  In  the 
third  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  female  members  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  CoriK  may  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  aircraft  that  are  engaged  In  com- 
bat missions.". 

(c)  Female  Members  of  the  Air  Force.— 
(1)  Section  8549  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*(  8M9.  Duties:  female  members;  combat  duty 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  female 
members  of  the  Air  Force  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  aircraft  that  are  engaged  in  combat 
missions.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  8549  in 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
843  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8549.     Duties:     female     members;     combat 
duty.".* 


By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

PETROLEUM  SUPPLY  ACT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Supply  Act,  a  bill  to  ensure  that 
the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States 
have  gxiaranteed  access  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  during  an  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption. Senator  Inouye  has  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

Events  in  the  Middle  East  over  the 
past  9  months  have  sent  major  tremors 
through  the  world's  petroleum  mar- 
kets. While  we  are  all  pleased  that  Iraq 


was  ultimately  unsuccessful  in  main- 
taining control  over  its  neighbor  Ku- 
wait, Iraq's  aggression  is  a  stark  re- 
minder of  just  how  vulnerable  we  are 
to  a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies. 

The  thought  of  what  Iraq  could  have 
achieved  had  its  invasion  of  Kuwait 
proved  successful  remains  a  frighten- 
ing prospect.  The  combined  oil  reserves 
of  Iraq  and  Kuwait  total  260  billion  bar- 
rels. Had  these  oil  fields  come  under 
unified  control,  they  would  have  rep- 
resented one-fifth  of  the  world's  proven 
oil  reserves.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  to 
imagine  so  vast  an  energy  resource 
under  the  control  of  a  single  individ- 
ual— Saddam  Hussein. 

But  the  gulf  war  was  not  the  first 
time  in  recent  memory  that  we  have 
faced  a  major  oil  supply  disruption. 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  triggered  the 
third  such  disruption  of  world  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  past  20  years. 

Once  more  we  have  been  reminded  of 
our  precarious  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  That  is  why  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  in  advanc- 
ing a  national  energy  strategy  which 
will  take  concrete  steps  to  improve 
America's  energy  future. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  resource  in 
place  to  insulate  U.S.  consumers  from 
the  energy  price  shocks  which  occur 
during  such  a  crisis.  When  an  oil  sup- 
ply disruption  hits,  we  can  turn  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This 
emergency  reserve,  located  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  currently  holds  570  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude.  And  under  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  last  year,  we 
have  committed  to  expanding  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  1  billion 
barrels. 

During  the  gulf  crisis,  we  witnessed 
these  emergency  reserves  in  action.  On 
January  16,  the  day  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  launched,  the  President  au- 
thorized the  first  emergency  drawdown 
of  the  petroleum  reserve.  Fortunately, 
the  war  with  Iraq  was  short-lived  and 
the  SPR  drawdown  was  very  limited. 

Had  we  been  hit  by  a  more  severe  oil 
supply  disruption,  these  emergency  re- 
serves would  still  have  protected  the 
continental  United  States  from  severe 
economic  harm.  Hawaii  and  the  terri- 
tories would  not  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate, however.  Hawaii's  only  means  of 
access  to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  by  tanker  delivery  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Unlike  the  mainland,  which  has 
access  to  oil  transported  by  pipeline, 
rail,  or  highway,  all  of  Hawaii's  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  arrive  by 
ocean  tanker.  Our  total  reliance  on 
such  deliveries  makes  Hawaii  excep- 
tionally vulnerable  to  a  cutoff  of  oil 
supplies. 

As  most  gradeschool  geography  stu- 
dents know,  Hawaii  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  when 
you  have  to  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  distance  between  the  stra- 
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tegic  petroleum  reserve  loading  docks 
and  Honolulu,  by  way  of  the  canal,  is 
more  than  7,000  miles.  Putting  this  in 
perspective,  7,000  miles  is  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  distance  around  the 
globe.  The  problems  of  the  other  Pa- 
cific Territories  are  even  more  acute. 
American  Samoa  is  8,000  miles  by  ship 
from  the  SPR  facilities  and  Guam  is 
over  10,000  miles  distant  from  these  re- 
serves. 

But  distance  alone  is  not  the  issue. 
When  you  add  together  the  time  be- 
tween the  decision  to  drawdown  the  re- 
serves and  the  time  when  oil  from  the 
reserves  actually  reaches  our  shores, 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
emerges.  It  takes  time  to  solicit  and 
accept  bids  for  SPR  oil,  time  to  locate 
and  position  tankers,  time  for  tankers 
to  wait  in  line  to  gain  access  to  SPR 
loading  docks,  and  more  time  to  tran- 
sit through  the  canal  to  Hawaii.  Obvi- 
ously, Hawaii  is  at  the  end  of  a  very, 
very  long  supply  line.  People  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  insular  areas 
have  a  limited  supply  of  petroleum 
products  on  hand  at  any  one  time. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  emergency 
supplies  of  oil  to  arrive,  things  could 
begin  to  get  scary. 

Studies  commissioned  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  have  determined  that  the  deliv- 
ery time  for  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve oil  to  Hawaii  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  be  as  much  as  53  days. 
This  exceeds  the  State's  average  com- 
mercial working  inventory  by  23  days. 

That's  why  an  oil  supply  disruption 
is  Hawaii's  greatest  nightmare.  As  I 
have  said  before,  when  the  Middle  East 
sneezes,  the  mainland  may  catch  a 
cold,  but  Hawaii  comes  down  with  dou- 
ble pneumonia.  Clearly,  we  have  good 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
to  serve  Hawaii  in  a  crisis.  That  is  why 
I  am  introducing  this  legislation  today. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  access.  Hawaii 
and  the  territories,  because  of  their 
tremendous  distance  from  the  grulf 
coast,  must  be  guaranteed  secure  ac- 
cess to  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
as  well  as  priority  access  to  the  SPR 
loading  docks. 

My  bill  accomplishes  both  these  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  provides  that  energy 
companies  serving  Hawaii  and  the  ter- 
ritories will  have  two  methods  of  bid- 
ding on  SPR  oil.  Like  any  other  poten- 
tial bidder,  companies  may  bid  for  SPR 
oil  on  a  competitive  basis — and  hope 
that  their  bids  are  successful. 

This  measure  provides  a  second 
mechanism  which  would  guarantee  an 
award  of  SPR  oil.  Companies  serving 
insular  areas  would  be  able  to  submit 
binding  offers  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  oil 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  average  of  all 
successful  bids.  This  second  approach  is 
modeled  after  the  way  our  Treasury 
Department  sells  treasury  bills.  It 
would  ensure  that  Hawaii  and  the  ter- 
ritories  have   ready   access   to   emer- 


gency supplies  of  oil  at  a  price  that  is 
fair  to  the  Government.  Without  this 
change  Hawaii's  energy  companies,  and 
the  population  they  serve,  face  the  risk 
that  their  bid  for  SPR  oil  would  be  re- 
jected because  of  an  inadequate  price. 

This  change  is  designed  to  combat 
the  fear  that  our  refiners  would  be  un- 
able to  bid  successfully  for  the  limited 
quantity  of  oil  being  released  from 
SPR  storage.  Unsuccessful  bids  could 
result  in  severe  shortages  of  oil,  a 
nightmare  we  hope  to  avoid. 

The  second  change  contained  in  my 
bill  addresses  the  problem  of  delay.  It 
grants  ships  delivering  petroleum  to 
Hawaii  and  the  territories  expedited 
access  to  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
loading  docks.  Everyone  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune 
if  deliveries  to  Hawaii  or  some  other 
oil-starved  territory  were  further  de- 
layed because  the  ship  scheduled  to 
carry  this  oil  was  moored  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  waiting  in  line  for  access  to 
the  SPR  loading  docks. 

This  is  what  my  bill  provides.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  bill  I  am  offering  today,  I 
also  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to 
establish  tax  incentives  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  storage 
tanks  to  be  used  for  regional  petroleum 
reserves. 

I  believe  that  such  incentives  are  es- 
sential if  regional  reserves  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  geographic  areas  where 
they  will  be  needed  most  during  an  oil 
shortage.  Therefore,  I  will  soon  propose 
legislation  to  permit  petroleum  stor- 
age tanks  used  for  the  regional  petro- 
leum reserve  to  qualify  for  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds.  I  will 
also  ask  that  an  investment  tax  credit 
be  established  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  these  emergency  storage  facili- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 

Petroleum  Supply  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PURCHASES  FROM  THE  STRATEGIC  PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVE  BY  ENTmES  IN 
THE  INSULAR  AREAS  OF  THE  UNTT- 
ED  STATES. 

Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6241)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)(l)  With  respect  to  each  offering  of  a 
quantity  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product 
during  a  drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve — 

"(A)  a  purchaser  located  in  an  insular  area 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  having 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a  competitive  bid, 
may  submit  (at  the  time  bids  are  due)  a  bind- 
ing offer,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to 
purchase  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product  at 
the  delivery  line  concerned  at  a  price  equal 


to  no  more  than  the  average  of  the  success- 
ful bids  made  for  the  remaining  quantity  of 
crude  oil  or  petroleum  product  subject  to  the 
offering;  and 

"(B)  a  vessel  that  arrives  at  a  delivery  line 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  to  take 
on  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product  for  deliv- 
ery to  a  purchaser  located  in  an  insular  area 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  or  other  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  insular  area  that  delivery  expedited  in 
order  to  avert  a  critical  supply  shortage  in 
the  insular  area,  shall  be  loaded  ahead  of 
other  vessels  waiting  for  delivery. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'insular  area  of  the  United 
States'  means  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'offering'  means  a  solicita- 
tion for  bids  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
any  specified  day  for  a  quantity  or  quan- 
tities of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product  from 
a  delivery  line  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1079.  A  bill  to  suspend  temjwrarily 
the  duty  on  1,8-Dihydroxynaphthalene- 
3.  6-disulfonic  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1080.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  dyes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  DUTIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  two  bills  which 
will  suspend  the  duties  imposed  on  cer- 
tain chemicals  used  in  the  paper  and 
textile  industries.  Currently,  these 
chemicals  are  imported  for  use  in  the 
United  States  because  there  is  no  do- 
mestic supplier  or  readily  available 
substitute.  Therefore,  suspending  the 
duties  on  these  chemicals  would  not 
adversely  affect  domestic  industries. 

The  first  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  1,8-Dihydroxy-  naph- 
thalene-3,  6-disulfonic  acid — chromo- 
tropic  acid — which  is  a  chemical  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  a  family  of 
dyes  used  in  the  paper  industry.  This 
dye  is  unique  in  the  field  of  paper  dye- 
ing and  cannot  be  replaced  with  other 
competing  chemical  dyes. 

The  second  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  suspension  on  C.I.  Re- 
active Blue  224  which  is  used  to  dye 
cotton.  This  dye  is  very  important  to 
the  domestic  textile  industry  and  to 
major  fiber  producers  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  suspending  the  duty 
on  these  chemicals  will  benefit  the 
consumer  by  stabilizing  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  the  end-use  products. 
Further,  these  suspensions  will  allow 
domestic  producers  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  inter- 
nationally. There  are  no  known  domes- 
tic producers  of  these  materials.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  these  meas- 
ures expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
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S.  1079 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  DUTY  SUSPENSION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  n  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  heading: 


Fne        No  change     No  change 
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S.  1080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 


SECTION  1.  C.I.  REACTIVE  BULE  224. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  heading: 


Free        No  change     No  change     On  or  be- 
fen 
1201/ 
95". 


In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  the 
Clean  Water  Act  helped  us  increase  the 
number  of  people  served  by  secondary 
sewage  treatment  plants  from  only 
156,000  in  1972  to  over  427,000  10  years 
later.  The  East  Gallatin  River  outside 
Bozeman  had  severely  depressed  trout 
populations  prior  to  1971.  Substantial 
expansion  and  repair  of  the  sewage 
treatment  works  have  improved  water 
quality  to  the  point  where  it  may  rival 
the  trout  producing  streams  of  the 
upper  Missouri  basin. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  all  know 
of  similar  cases  of  dramatic  success  in 
improving  water  quality  which  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  passage  of 
the  1972  Clean  Water  Act. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  these  ac- 
complishments, the  promise  of  the 
original  Clean  Water  Act  is  still 
unfulfilled.  In  1972,  we  set  a  goal  of  as- 
suring fishable  and  swimmable  waters 
throughout  the  Nation  by  1984  and 
eliminating  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
by  1985. 

Today,  30  percent  of  all  assessed  river 
and  stream  miles  fail  to  fully  attain 
designated  water  quality. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  lakes  are  im- 
paired and  an  additional  20  percent  are 
threatened  by  pollution. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  assessed  estu- 
aries do  not  meet  designated  water 
quality. 

Nearly  300,000  acres  of  wetlands  are 
still  destroyed  each  year. 

In  the  Great  Lakes — one  of  this  coun- 
try's natural  treasures — only  8  percent 
of  shoreline  miles  fully  attain  des- 
ignated water  quality. 

It  is  vital  that  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  attaining  the  original  goals  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  to  addressing 
new  and  emerging  threats  to  water 
quality.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  in  October  1992.  Congress  will  have 
passed  and  the  President  will  have 
signed  comprehensive  legislation  to  re- 
store and  protect  the  quality  of  the  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  coastal  waters  of  this 
Nation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the    first    step    toward    enactment    of 


comprehensive  legislation  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  original  Clean 
Water  Act. 

In  reviewing  the  Implementation  of 
our  national  water  quality  program,  we 
concluded  that  the  foundation  and 
bjLSic  structure  of  the  program,  first  es- 
tablished in  1972,  are  still  sound.  The 
act  provides  for  development  of  na- 
tional minimum,  "technology -based 
controls"  over  industrial  and  munici- 
pal point  sources  of  pollution.  Where 
these  controls  are  not  adequate  to  at- 
tain water  quality  standards,  addi- 
tional "water  quality-based  controls" 
over  these  discharges  are  authorized. 

While  we  are  convinced  that  the 
basic  framework  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  strong,  we  identified  five  key 
areas  where  improvements  to  the  act 
are  needed.  These  areas  are: 

Water  pollution  prevention,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  industrial  discharg- 
ers; 

Water  quality  science,  including  first 
rate  research,  monitoring,  and  water 
quality  standards; 

Toxic  water  pollutant  control,  with 
special  emphasis  on  pretreatment  of 
industrial  discharges  to  sewage  treat- 
ment plants; 

Accurate  assessment  of  compliance 
with  water  quality  requirements  and 
effective  enforcement  in  cases  of  non- 
compliance; and 

Water  pollution  control  funding,  in- 
cluding funding  for  sewage  treatment 
revolving  funds  and  new  initiatives  to 
support  the  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture needs  of  small  communities, 
nonpoint  pollution  control,  control  of 
combined  sewer  overflows,  and  State 
water  quality  programs. 

To  date,  much  of  our  water  pollution 
control  efforts  have  gone  into  correct- 
ing existing  problems  rather  than  pre- 
venting those  problems  before  they 
grow  to  be  costly  and  unmanageable. 
In  addition,  we  have  focused  on  treat- 
ing "at  the  end  of  the  pipe"  whatever 
pollutants  are  generated  by  an  indus- 
try or  find  their  way  to  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  refocus  water  programs  on 
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the  important  groal  of  pollution  preven- 
tion. 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  by  as- 
suring that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  Administrator  will 
consider  changes  within  an  industrial 
facility,  rather  than  just  end  of  the 
pipe  treatment,  when  establishing  min- 
imum, national  technology-based 
standards. 

The  existing  point  source  discharge 
permit  program  is  amended  to  require 
permit  applicants  to  demonstrate  that 
they  will  take  steps  to  eliminate  the 
discharge  or  minimize  the  toxicity  or 
volume  of  the  discharge  which  is  with- 
in their  economic  capability. 

The  bill  expands  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  EPA  Administrator  to  pro- 
hibit the  discharge  of  pollutants  which 
are  highly  toxic,  likely  to  accumulate 
in  the  food  chain,  and  have  long-term 
and  significant  environmental  impacts. 
These  highly  toxic  and  "bioaccumula- 
tive"  pollutants  represent  a  significant 
threat  to  human  health. 

The  water  pollution  control  issues  we 
will  face  in  the  next  20  years  will  be  in- 
creasingly complex  and  challenging.  If 
we  are  to  address  these  issues  success- 
fully, we  must  assure  that  water  pro- 
grams operate  on  a  solid  scientific 
foundation. 

The  bill  clarifies  and  expands  basic 
water  quality  research  authorities.  Au- 
thority for  grants  to  demonstrate  inno- 
vative technology  for  pollution  control 
Is  reestablished.  Funding  for  both  re- 
search and  technology  development  is 
expanded. 

Water  quality  monitoring  data  is  an 
essential  component  of  an  effective 
water  quality  program.  The  bill  ex- 
pands State  water  quality  monitoring 
programs  and  provides  a  mechanism  to 
coordinate  the  monitoring  activities  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  There  is 
new  authority  for  expanded  monitoring 
by  dischargers. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  has  been  accomplished 
through  technology-based  controls. 
Continued  pollution  reductions,  how- 
ever, will  require  an  expanded  water 
quality  criteria  and  standards  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  process  of  devel- 
oping criteria  for  water  pollutants. 
New  authority  for  sediment  quality 
criteria  and  standards  is  provided.  The 
process  for  adopting  enforceable  water 
quality  standards  is  clarified  and  Fed- 
eral oversight  responsibilities  are  ex- 
panded. 

Control  of  toxic  water  pollutants  was 
a  primary  objective  of  the  1987  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments.  Continued 
progress  in  toxic  pollution  control  is 
essential  to  meeting  water  quality 
goals  and  objectives.  In  addition  to  ex- 
panded water  quality  standards  for 
toxics,  the  bill  proposes  several  new 
toxic  control  initiatives. 

The  bill  expands  the  authority  for  de- 
veloping effluent  guidelines  for  indus- 


trial discharges.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  periodic  review  of  existing  guide- 
lines and  development  of  guidelines  for 
new  industries.  The  authority  for  efflu- 
ent limitations  is  clarified  and  new  au- 
thority is  provided  for  fees  to  cover  the 
costs  of  guideline  development. 

The  bin  also  expands  the  program  for 
pretreatment  of  industrial  discharges 
to  publicly  owned  treatment  works. 
Authority  for  development  of 
pretreatment  standards  Is  clarified  and 
authority  for  control  of  discharges  not 
covered  by  pretreatment  standards  is 
established. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  new 
program  for  control  of  nonindustrlal 
sources  of  toxics  to  sewage  systems. 
Large  municipalities  have  the  option 
of  selecting  several  nonindustrlal 
sources  of  toxics  for  control  within  the 
service  area  of  the  treatment  plant. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  substan- 
tial noncompliance  with  water  dis- 
charge permits.  A  key  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  better  identify  noncompliance 
and  assure  appropriate  enforcement  ac- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  for 
audits  of  major  Industrial  facilities  dis- 
charging toxics  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  discharge  permits.  New  re- 
quirements for  public  notification  of 
noncompliance  are  established.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  Includes  a  new  initiative 
to  assure  training  and  certification  of 
the  proficiency  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment operators. 

A  series  of  several  enforcement 
amendments  are  Included  in  the  bill. 
For  example,  the  authority  for  citizen 
suits  is  clarified  and  expanded.  In  addi- 
tion, existing  authority  for  the  EPA 
Administrator  to  take  emergency  ac- 
tion is  clarified. 

The  bill  proposes  a  comprehensive 
funding  plan  for  the  Clean  Water  Act 
over  the  next  6  years.  The  authoriza- 
tions in  the  bill  are  consistent  with  the 
budget  agreement  between  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

A  key  element  of  the  funding  plan  in 
the  bill  is  adjustment  of  funding  for 
State  revolving  loan  funds  provided  for 
under  title  VI  of  the  act  to  assure  that 
we  follow  through  on  our  commitment 
in  the  1987  amendments  to  phase  out 
grants  and  capitalize  State  loan  funds 
at  the  $18  billion  level.  This  funding  is 
essential  to  continued  progress  in  sew- 
age treatment.  Nothing  in  the  bill  pro- 
poses funding  for  title  VI  above  the 
level  we  agreed  to  in  1987. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  substan- 
tial increases  in  funding  for  nonpoint 
pollution  control  grants  to  States  and 
new  authority  for  grants  for  control  of 
combined  sewer  overflows.  The  funding 
plan  also  reserves  funds  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  construction  of 
environmental  facilities  in  small  com- 
munities. Authority  for  this  initiative 
is  provided  in  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Burdick  (S.  729). 


The  bill  also  provides  for  substantial 
increases  in  grants  to  State  water 
quality  programs.  These  grant  in- 
creases are  supplemented  by  a  new  re- 
quirement for  States  to  charge  fees  for 
issuance  of  discharge  permits. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  sub- 
stantial increases  in  funding  for  special 
projects,  such  as  programs  to  protect 
the  Great  Lakes,  Chesapeake  Bay,  es- 
tuaries and  rivers  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  related  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  men- 
tioned above,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  Includes  a  range  of  other  pro- 
posals. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
tractable sources  of  water  pollution  are 
diffuse  and  not  traceable  to  a  pipe  or 
outfall.  These  "nonpoint"  sources  are 
associated  with  runoff  from  urban 
areas,  construction  activities,  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  EPA  estimates  that  nonpoint 
sources  cause  half  the  remaining  water 
quality  problems  in  the  country. 

The  bill  builds  on  the  existing 
nonpoint  control  program  in  section 
319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Funding  for 
State  nonpoint  source  control  pro- 
grams is  expanded  substantially,  and 
EPA  is  directed  to  define  minimum  ele- 
ments of  approvable  State  programs. 

Other  amendments  related  to 
nonpoint  source  pollution  control 
would  provide  new  authority  for  man- 
agement of  nonpoint  pollution  sources 
on  Federal  land,  targeting  of  agri- 
culture assistance  programs  to  State 
identified  water  quality  problem  areas, 
better  management  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  funding  of  the  Rural  Clean 
Water  Program. 

A  new  initiative  for  the  assessment 
and  protection  of  major  river  systems 
is  proposed.  This  new  program  is  mod- 
eled on  the  existing  National  Elstuary 
Program.  EPA  and  the  States  will 
work  together  to  assess  the  health  of 
major  rivers  and  to  develop  coordi- 
nated plans  to  restore  and  protect 
water  quality. 

The  bill  includes  a  proposal  for  con- 
trol of  overflows  from  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  [CSO's].  These  dis- 
charges are  a  significant  source  of 
water  pollution  and  contribute  to  the 
closing  of  numerous  shellfish  beds  and 
bathing  beaches.  Communities  with 
combined  sewers  are  to  develop  plans 
for  overflow  control  and  work  to  imple- 
ment the  plans  over  a  7-year  period. 
The  bill  establishes  a  new.  5-year,  $2 
billion  grant  program  to  support  CSO 
projects  and  clarifies  that  these 
projects  are  eligible  for  loans  from 
State  revolving  loan  funds. 

A  series  of  amendments  are  proposed 
to  the  State  revolving  loan  funds  es- 
tablished in  title  VI  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  These  amendments  would  clarify 
several  operational  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
bill    would    provide    an    incentive    for 
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tion  description  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  an  appropriate  place  in  the  RECORD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1081 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Section  l.  (a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Water  Ponution  FTevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.    1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.    2.  Finding's  and  purposes. 

Sec.    3.  Water  quality  research. 

Sec.    4.  Technology  demonstration  program. 

Sec.    5.  State  grant  assistance. 

Sec.  6.  Wastewater  training  and  certifi- 
cation. 

Sec.    7.  Effluent  guidelines. 

Sec.    8    Water  quality  standards. 

Sec.    9.  Priority  waters. 

Sec.  10.  Water  quality  monitoring. 

Sec.  II.  Toxic  pollution  control. 

Sec.  12.  FYetreatment  program. 

Sec.  13.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  14.  Toxic  reduction  action  program. 

Sec.  15.  Nonpoint  source  pollution. 

Sec.  16.  National  river  assessment  and  pro- 
tection program. 

Sec.  17.  Permit  proerram  modifications. 

Sec.  18.  Biological  discharge  criteria. 

Sec.  19.  Interstate  dispute  resolution. 

Sec.  20.  Combined  sewer  overflows. 

Sec.  21.  Permit  fees. 

Sec.  22.  Employee  protection. 

Sec.  23.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  24.  Indian  water  quality  programs. 

Sec.  25.  Environmental  audits. 

Sec.  26.  United  States-Mexico  border  water 
quality. 

Sec.  27.  Authorizations. 

Sec.  28.  State  revolving  loan  funds. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are: 

(1)  To  expand  and  strengthen  existing  pro- 
grams for  control  of  serious  and  continuing 
water  p>ollution  problems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

(2)  To  establish  new  initiatives  for  the  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  water  pollution,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  water 
pollution. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  more  effective  con- 
trol of  municipal  and  industrial  point 
sources  of  pollution,  including  the  Improved 
implementation  of  effluent  guidelines,  water 
quality  standards,  and  discharge  permit  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  more  effective  con- 
trol of  significant  and  widespread  water 
quality  degradation  resulting  from  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  local 
governments. 

(5)  To  assure  that  water  pollution  control 
programs  more  comprehensively  protect  the 
ecological  integrity  of  waterbodies.  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
aquatic  habitat,  through  enhanced  protec- 
tion of  the  physical  and  biologrical  compo- 
nents of  waterbodies. 

(6)  To  authorize  adequate  funding  for  con- 
struction of  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties and  for  effective  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  programs. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 
(1)  Despite  significant  progress  in   water 
pollution  control  over  the  past  twenty  years. 


serious     water    quality     problems     persist 
throughout  the  Nation. 

(2)  The  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  reports  that,  of  the  45  per 
centum  of  waters  assessed  throughout  the 
Nation.  30  per  centum  do  not  meet  water 
quality  standards  or  designated  uses. 

(3)  The  United  States  EnvironmenUl  Pro- 
tection Agency  reports  that  25  per  centum  of 
the  Nation's  freshwater  lakes  are  impaired 
and  another  20  per  centum  are  threatened 
with  impairment. 

(4)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
reports  that  the  overall  health  of  coastal  wa- 
ters is  "declining  or  threatened"  and  that 
"in  the  absence  of  additional  measures  to 
protect  our  marine  waters,  the  next  few  dec- 
ades will  witness  new  or  continued  degrada- 
tion in  many  estuaries  and  coastal  waters 
around  the  country". 

(5)  Scientists  report  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  biological  integrity  of  aquatic 
ecosystems  is  the  physical  alteration  and 
loss  of  habitats  caused  by  jwllutant  inputs  of 
sediments,  nutrients,  and  toxic  substances. 
Destruction  of  these  areas  degrades  spawn- 
ing habitats,  limits  fish  and  wildlife  diver- 
sity, and  harms  human  health  through 
bioaccumulation  of  persistent  contaminants 
in  aquatic  food  chains. 

(6)  More  than  10  per  centum  of  municipali- 
ties continue  to  discharge  untreated  or 
undertreated  sewage  to  receiving  waters  and 
over  one  thousand  communities  discharge 
overflows  of  untreated  sewage  from  com- 
bined sewers  during  storms. 

(7)  Industries  discharge  large  amounts  of 
conventional  and  toxic  pollutants  to  waters 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  an  esti- 
mated three  hundred  and  sixty  million 
pounds  of  toxic  pollutants  directly  to  receiv- 
ing waters  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lion pounds  of  toxic  pollutants  to  public  sew- 
age systems  per  year. 

(8)  Pollution  from  diffuse  or  nonpoint 
sources,  such  as  runoff  from  city  streets, 
construction  sites,  and  agricultural  lands,  is 
the  source  of  55  per  centum  of  the  water 
quality  impairments  throughout  the  Nation. 

(9)  Restoration  of  water  quality  and  pre- 
vention of  future  water  pollution  problems 
will  require  improving  the  scientific  basis 
for  water  protection  programs,  expanding 
and  strengthening  existing  efforts,  and  im- 
plementing new  programs  to  address  emerg- 
ing problems. 

(10)  Strengthened  research  of  water  quality 
and  pollution  prevention  and  control  prob- 
lems and  increased  development  of  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  pollution  control  tech- 
nology are  required  to  meet  remaining  water 
pollution  challenges. 

(11)  Expanded  and  better  coordinated  water 
quality  monitoring  activities  by  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  needed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  information  on  water 
quality  trends  and  conditions. 

(12)  The  Federal  Government  should  ex- 
pand the  number  and  type  of  pollutant  cri- 
teria and  standards,  including  development 
of  criteria  and  standards  for  lakes,  coastal 
waters,  and  aquatic  sediment. 

(13)  Effluent  guidelines  should  be  developed 
for  additional  industrial  categories  and  ex- 
isting guidelines  should  be  revised  to  reflect 
greater  understanding  of  the  sources  of 
water  pollution  and  improved  pollution  con- 
trol technologies. 

(14)  Discharges  of  toxic  pollutants  from  in- 
dustrial and  other  sources  to  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  are  inadequately  regulated, 
monitored,  and  enforced,  causing  permit  vio- 
lations by  and  damage  to  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants,  and  controls  on  these 
sources  must  be  strengthened. 
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(15)  Discharge  permits  must  assure  that  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  dischargers  imple- 
ment reasonable  measures  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion and  reduce  use  of  toxic  pollutants  with- 
in these  facilities. 

(16)  Increased  efforts  are  required  to  con- 
trol nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  including 
development  of  minimum  best  management 
practices,  improved  coordination  with  exist- 
ing agriculture  programs,  control  of 
nonpoint  pollution  on  Federal  lands  and  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  grant  assistance  to 
States. 

(17)  The  enforcement  authorities  of  the  Act 
should  be  strengthened  to  improve  compli- 
ance with  discharge  permits  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  private  citizens  to  undertake  appro- 
priate enforcement  actions. 

(18)  The  level  of  funding  available  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
States  for  the  administration  of  the  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  is 
inadequate  and  additional  financial  re- 
sources must  be  provided. 

(19)  Support  for  State  revolving  loans 
funds  at  the  level  authorized  in  the  1987 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  should 
be  assured  to  assist  financing  of  sewage 
treatment  and  related  water  quality 
projects. 

WATER  QUALITY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  General  AUTHORiTi'.— <l)  Sec- 
tion 104(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(a)(1)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
public  or  private  institutions,  organizations, 
or  individuals,  shall  conduct  and  promote  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research,  inves- 
tigations, experiments,  surveys,  and  studies 
relating  to  the  causes,  sources,  effects,  ex- 
tent, prevention,  detection,  and  correction  of 
water  pollution. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  research  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  to  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals; 

"(C)  conduct  investigations  concerning  the 
pollution  of  any  navigable  waters  and  report 
on  the  results  of  such  Investigations; 

"(D)  conduct  research  and  make  surveys 
concerning  the  nationwide  extent  and  seri- 
ousness of  a  pollutant  or  class  of  pollutants 
in  water; 

"(E)  develop,  assess,  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate basic  data  ou  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  effects  of  varying  water  quality 
and  other  information  pertaining  to  water 
pollution  and  the  prevention,  reduction,  and 
elimination  thereof; 

"(F)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention,  reduction,  and  elimination  of 
pollution; 

"(G)  make  grants  to  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies,  interstate  agencies,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  individuals  to  con- 
duct research  pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(H)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals, without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41 
U.S.C.  5)  to  conduct  research  pursuant  to 
this  section; 


"(I)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facili- 
ties and  personnel  of  Federal  scientific  lab- 
oratories and  research  centers; 

"(J)  convene  conferences  concerning  water 
quality  and  water  pollution  control  research 
issues,  giving  opportunity  for  Interested  per- 
sons to  be  heard  and  to  present  papers  at 
such  conferences;  and 

"(K)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  and  an  interest  in  lands, 
plants,  equipment  and  facilities,  and  other 
property  rights  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation.". 

(b)  Water  Research  Advisory  CoMMrr- 
tee.— Section  104(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Research  Committee  to 
advise  the  Administrator  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  this  section  and 
other  related  research  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  governments. 

"(2)  The  Research  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  identify  major  research  needs  and  sci- 
entific uncertainties  regarding  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  reduction,  and 
elimination  of  water  pollution; 

"(B)  assure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that 
research  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section 
meets  the  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"(C)  facilitate,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  coordination  of  research  programs  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  related  research  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  local  government. 

"(3)  The  Research  Committee  shall  consist 
of— 

"(A)  a  representative  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  chair  the  Committee; 

"(B)  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(C)  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating; 

"(D)  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; 

"(E)  five  representatives  of  State  environ- 
mental agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

"(P)  five  representatives  of  the  academic 
community,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(4)  Members  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraphs (3)  (E)  and  (F)  shall  serve  terms 
of  not  to  exceed  three  years,  exc^t  that  the 
Administrator  may  stipulate  an  alternate 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  four  years  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(5)  Members  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)(F)  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(6)  The  Research  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  on  January  1  of  each  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section a  report  which  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  research  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  In  the  preceding  year 
and  the  results  of  such  research; 

"(B)  identify  the  highest  priority  research 
needs  for  the  following  five-year  period, 
identify  the  approximate  cost  of  such  re- 
search, and  the  relationship  of  such  research 
to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  describe  research  activities  pursuant 
to  this  section  and  related  research  authori- 
ties planned  for  the  coming  year  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  research  will  address  the 
priority  research  needs  identified  in  subpara- 
graph (B); 


"(D)  identify  opportunities  to  improve  co- 
ordination of  research  among  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  States.". 

(c)  Pollutant  Effect  on  Shellfish,  Fish 
AND  Wildlife.— Section  104(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1254(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(c)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  officials  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  re- 
search and  investigations  of.  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, and  wildlife  caused  by  pollutants  in 
water.". 

(d)  Authorization.— Section  I04(u)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1254(u))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(u)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Tiscal  year  1991  and 
180,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1998. 

"(3)  Of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Administrator  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  $500,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
small  flows  clearinghouse  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (q)(3)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Administrator  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  S500.000  for  the  support  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Research  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(e)  Technical  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
104(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices". 

(2)  Section  104(j)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(j))  is 
amended  by  striking  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,". 

(3)  Section  104(p)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  "pollution 
from"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nonpoint  sources  of  jwUution,  including  ag- 
riculture, urban  runoff,  construction  activi- 
ties, hydromodlfication,  forest  harvesting 
activities,  mine  runoff,  and  salt-water  intru- 
sion." and  amending  the  title  appropriately. 

(4)  Section  104(q)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(q))  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (e)(2)  of. 

(5)  Section  104(r)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(r))  is 
amenaed  by  striking  "is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to";  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of;  and 
amending  the  title  appropriately. 

(6)  Section  104(s)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  12£4(s))  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking:  "The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  one  or  more  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  (regionally  lo- 
cated and  to  be  designated  as  'River  Studies 
Centers')  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and 
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mation to  be  included  In  the  proposal,  in- 
cluding technical  and  economic  information 
derived  from  the  applicant's  own  research 
and  development  efforts,  and  other  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  permit  the  Administrator 
to  assess  the  potential  effectiveness  and  fea- 
sibility of  the  practice,  method,  technology, 
or  process  proposed  to  be  demonstrated. 

"(5)  Any  person  and  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  may  submit  an  application 
to  the  Administrator  in  response  to  the  so- 
licitations required  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section.  The  application  shall  contain  a  pro- 
posed demonstration  plan  setting  forth  how 
and  when  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

"(6)  In  selecting  practices,  methods,  tech- 
nologies or  processes  to  be  demonstrated,  the 
Administrator  shall  fully  review  the  applica- 
tions submitted  and  shall  evaluate  each 
project  according  to  the  following  criteria — 

"(A)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  prac- 
tice, method,  technology,  or  process  to  effec- 
tively control  sources  or  potential  sources  of 
pollutants  which  present  risks  to  human 
health; 

"(B)  the  potential  for  the  practice,  tech- 
nology, method  or  process  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  pollution  control  for  an 
industry  for  which  an  effluent  guideline  is 
published  pursuant  to  section  304; 

"(C)  the  potential  for  the  practice,  tech- 
nology, method,  or  practice  to  effectively 
prevent  the  discharge  of  pollutants  which 
present  risks  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment; 

"(D)  the  potential  for  the  practice,  tech- 
nology, method  or  process  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  treatment  of  sewage  or 
the  management  of  sewage  sludge; 

"(E)  the  potential  for  the  practice,  tech- 
nology, method  or  process  to  contribute  to 
reductions  of  pollution  associated  with 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution; 

"(F)  the  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  demonstration  as  described  in  the 
application; 

"(G)  the  likelihood  that  the  demonstrated 
practice,  method,  technique,  or  process  could 
be  applied  in  other  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances to  control  sources  or  potential 
sources  of  pollutants,  including  consider- 
ations of  cost,  effectiveness,  and  techno- 
logical feasibility; 

"(H)  the  extent  of  financial  support  from 
the  persons  to  accomplish  the  demonstration 
as  described  in  the  application;  and 

"(I)  the  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration  or  otherwise 
make  the  benefits  of  the  practice,  method,  or 
technology  widely  available  to  the  public  in 
a  timely  manner. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  select  or 
refuse  to  select  a  project  for  demonstration 
under  this  subsection  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner. In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  select  a 
project,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
applicant  of  the  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

"(8)  Elach  demonstrated  project  under  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  the  applicant, 
or  by  a  person  satisfactory  to  the  applicant, 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  with  each  applicant  granting  the 
Administrator  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  testing  procedures,  quality  control, 
monitoring,  and  other  measurements  nec- 
essary to  determine  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  project. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  ar- 
rangements, wherever  practicable  and  desir- 


able, to  provide  for  monitoring  testing  pro- 
cedures, quality  control,  and  such  other 
measurements  necessary  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  demonstration  projects  or  facilities 
intended  to  control  sources  or  potential 
sources  of  contaminants. 

"(10)  Total  Federal  funds  for  any  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project.  In  cases  where  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  research  under  this 
section  is  of  a  basic  nature  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  the  Administrator 
may  approve  grants  under  this  section  with 
a  matching  requirement  other  than  that 
specified  in  this  subsection,  including  full 
Federal  funding. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall, 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  biennially  thereafter,  pub- 
lish general  reports  describing  the  findings 
of  demonstration  projects  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(d)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1992  through 
1998.". 

STATE  GRANT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Authorization. — (l)  Section 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1256(a)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "1990"  the  following  ";  and". 

(2)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1256(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  all  after  "1990;  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(3)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal years  1991  and  1992.". 

(3)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1256(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "(a)"  the  following 
"Authorization.—" 

(b)  State  Program.— Section  106(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1256(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  available  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  section  517(b).  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  grants  to  the  States 
to  support  the  administration  of  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  the  prevention,  reduction, 
and  elimination  of  water  pollution. 

"(2)  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams shall,  at  a  minimum,  support  State 
development  and  administration  of— 

"(A)  a  continuing  water  quality  planning 
process  pursuant  to  section  303(e); 

"(B)  water  quality  standards  pursuant  to 
section  303; 

"(C)  water  quality  monitoring  programs 
pursuant  to  section  i05(b); 

"(D)  nonpoint  source  pollution  control  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  319; 

"(E)  clean  lakes  programs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314; 

"(F)  authority  to  respond  to  pollution 
sources  which  may  pose  an  imminent  and 
substantial  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  comparable  to  the  authority  in 
section  504;  and 

(G)  any  other  water  pollution  control  re- 
sponsibilities delegated  to  States  pusuant  to 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Allotments.— Section  106(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1256)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Allotments.— (1)  Of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  in  any  fis- 
cal year,  75  per  centum  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the 
water  pollution  problem  in  the  respective 
SUtes. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  extent  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  in  each  State,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consider — 
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"(A)  information  developed  by  water  mon- 
itoring- programs  pursuant  to  section  305  and 
308; 

"(B)  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  water 
pollution  associated  with  point  and  nonpoint 
sources;  and 

"(C)  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  ground 
water  pollution  within  the  State. 

"(3)  In  making  allocations  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  assure  that  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year  is 
not  less  than  the  allocation  of  funds  to  that 
State  pursuant  to  this  section  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

"(4)  Of  the  SVU71S  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  in  any  fiscal  year,  25  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
for  making  grants  to  States  for  the  support 
of  Innovative  programs  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution  which  have  po- 
tential application  to  other  States.". 

(d)  State  Share.— Section  106(d)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1256(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"State  Share.— <1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph- 

"(2)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  each 
State  provide  from  non-Federal  funds  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  in  each  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Other  agencies.— Section  106(e)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1256(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Other  Agencies.— d)  A  State  receiv- 
ing a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  may  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
grant  amount  to  support  the  administrative 
and  related  costs  of  any  interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  serving  an  area  of  that 
State. 

"(2)  A  State  receiving  a  gn^nt  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  grant  amount  to  support  par- 
ticipation by  sub-state  regional  comprehen- 
sive planning  agencies  in  water  quality  plan- 
ning activities,  including  participation  in 
the  development  and  periodic  revision  of  a 
continuing  water  quality  planning  process 
pursuant  to  subsection  303(e).". 

(f)  Administration.— Section  106(f)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1256(f))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Administration.— Grants  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  on  condition  that — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  has  approved  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(1); 

"(2)  the  Administrator  determines,  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  State  water  quality 
program,  that  such  program  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(3)  the  State  assures  allocation  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  support  administration  of 
nonpoint  pollution  control  programs,  mon- 
itoring programs,  and  ground  water  quality 
programs.". 

(g)  Reporting.- Section  106(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1256(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Reporting.— (1)  Each  State  shall,  be- 
fore July  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator its  plan  for  the  prevention,  re- 
duction, and  elimination  of  pollution  in  such 
form  and  content  as  the  Administrator  may 
require.  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
such  plan  if  he  determines  it  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall,  within  ninety  days 
of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  report  describing— 


"(A)  the  water  pollution  control  activities 
supported  by  funds  pursuant  to  this  section; 
"(B)  State  implementation  of  section  402  of 
this  Act;  and 

"(C)  such  additional  information  and  data 
as  the  Administrator  may  require.". 
wastewater  operator  training  and 
certification 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Operator  Training.— Section 
109  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1259)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"operator  training 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  National  Program.— (D  The 
Administrator  shall  develop  and  implement 
a  national  program  to  train  persons  in  the 
op)eration  of  municipal  and  industrial 
wastewater  treatment  works  and  other  fa- 
cilities whose  purpose  is  water  quality  con- 
trol. 

"(2)  The  training  program  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include — 

"(A)  preparation  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  enter  an  occupation  which  involves 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
wastewater  treatment  works; 

"(B)  in-service  training  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance the  knowledge  and  skills  of  persons 
presently  employed  in  fields  related  to  the 
design,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
wastewater  treatment  works;  and 

"(C)  pre-service  training  to  be  provided  to 
high  school  graduates  not  presently  em- 
ployed in  wastewater  treatment  works  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

"(b)  Training  Program  Grants.— (l)  The 
Administrator  shall  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  combinations  of  such  institutions,  to  sup- 
port development  and  implementation  of 
wastewater  training  programs  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(2)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Water  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1991,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  guidance  specifying  the  mini- 
mum elements  of  wastewater  training  pro- 
grams. Such  guidance  shall,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  indicate  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  design,  operation,  and  maintenance; 

"(B)  indicate  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  undergraduate,  in-service,  and  pre-service 
training;  and 

"(C)  indicate  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  training  for  industrial  and  municipal  fa- 
cilities. 

"(3)  Within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  request  proposals  from  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of 
such  institutions,  to  provide  training  serv- 
ices. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
adequate  funds  are  available,  award  training 
grants  to  not  less  than  ten  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  In  awEirding  training  grants,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  demonstrated  capability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  provide  training  services; 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  guidance  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2): 

"(C)  the  results  of  any  evaluation  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(D)  the  degree  to  which  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served  by  the  program  will,  in 
combination  with  other  programs  funded 
pursuant  to  this  section,  assure  the  reason- 
able availability  of  training  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 


"(6)  In  allocating  available  grant  funds 
among  training  programs,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  need  for  training  in  the 
area  served  as  reflected  in  the  report  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  104(g)(3). 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  triennial  review  and  evaluation  of  each 
training  program  funded  pursuant  to  this 
section.". 

(b)  Operator  Certification.— <l)  Section 
110  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1260)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"operator  certification 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  In  General.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram to  certify  the  proficiency  of  operators 
of  publicly  owned  wastewater  treatment 
works. 

"(b)  Requirement.— <l)  Each  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  shall  assure  that  the 
chief  operator  of  such  treatment  works  and 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator,  are  certified 
as  proficient  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  effective  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991,  unless  extended 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two 
years  on  a  facility — specific  basis  based  on  a 
determination  that  adequate  opportunity  to 
seek  certification  did  not  exist. 

"(c)  Guidelines.— (1)  Within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  guidelines  specify- 
ing minimum  standards  for  certiflcation  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(2)  Guidelines  shall  specify  minimum 
standards  for  a  Chief  Operator  of  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  and  for  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  are  judged  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  appropriate  to  operator  pro- 
ficiency certification.  Guidelines  shall  also 
establish  such  additional  standards  as  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  nec- 
essary to  assure  proficiency  in  the  operation 
of  large,  complex  treatment  systems.  Guide- 
lines may  provide  for  on-site  assessment  in 
cases  where  this  is  necessary  to  determine 
proficiency. 

"(3)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Water  Pollution  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1991,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  Treatment  Works  Operator's  Man- 
ual describing  essential  knowledge  and  skills 
of  a  Chief  Operator  and  essential  knowledge 
and  skills  of  such  additional  personnel  as  are 
judged  by  the  Administrator  as  appropriate 
to  operator  proficiency  certification. 

"(d)  Certification  Program.— <l)  Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1991,  the  Administrator  shall  implement  a 
program  to  certify  operators  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  establish  pri- 
orities for  operator  certification  giving  pri- 
ority to — 

"(A)  facilities  with  a  history  of  noncompli- 
ance with  a  discharge  permit  pursuant  to 
section  402;  and 

"(B)  facilities  implementing  a  local 
pretreatment  program  pursuant  to  section 
307(f). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee 
for  certification  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  certification  program. 
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"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
maintain  a  system  for  forecasting  the  supply 
of,  and  demand  for,  various  professional  and 
other  occupational  categories  needed  for  the 
prevention,  reduction,  and  elimination  of 
pollution  in  each  region,  state  or  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  fore- 
casts pursuant  to  this  paragraph  not  less 
often  than  biennially.". 

EFFLUENT  GUIDELINES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Authority.- Section  304(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1314(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Effluent  Guideunes.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Administrator  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, promulgate  regulations  establishing 
effluent  guidelines  applicable  to  point 
sources  (other  than  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works)  which  discharge  conventional, 
nonconventional,  toxic  or  other  pollutants 
to  the  navigable  waters.  Such  regulations 
shall  achieve,  in  terms  of  amounts  of  con- 
stituents and  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  pollutants,  the 
maximum  reduction  of  each  pollutant  in  the 
discharge  of  any  source  in  the  category  or 
class  of  sources  to  which  the  regulations 
apply  and  shall — 

"(A)  reflect  applications  of  the  best  avail- 
able control  technology  economically 
achievable  for  the  category  or  class  of 
sources  to  which  the  standard  applies; 

"(B)  in  determining  the  best  available 
technology  economically  achievable  under 
subparagraph  (A),  rely  upon  and  require,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  toxic  use 
and  waste  reduction  measures  and  practices 
including  changes  in  production  processes, 
products  or  raw  materials  that  reduce,  avoid 
or  eliminate  the  use  of  toxic  or  hazardous 
substances  and  the  generation  of  toxic  or 
hazardous  byproducts  so  as  to  reduce  the 
overall  risk  of  adverse  effects  to  the  health 
of  workers  and  the  public  and  to  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(C)  eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
to  navigable  waters  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  elimination  is  techno- 
logically and  economically  achievable  for 
the  category  or  class  or  sources  to  which  the 
standard  applies;  and 

"(D)(i)  prohibit  or  limit  the  release  of  such 
pollutants  to  other  environmental  media  (in- 
cluding ground  water)  to  the  extent  such 
prohibition  or  limitation  is  technologically 
or  economically  achievable  for  the  category 
or  class  of  sources  to  which  the  standard  ap- 
plies, 

"(ii)  prohibit  specific  control  measures  or 
practices  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, are  likely  to  have  a  significant 
adverse  impact  on  any  environmental  media. 
Factors  which  the  Administrator  may  take 
into  account  in  determining  whether  any 
prohibition,  limitation  or  requirement  is 
technologically  or  economically  achievable 
for  a  category  or  class  of  sources  include  age 
of  equipment  and  facilities  involved,  the 
process  employed,  the  engineering  aspects  of 
the  application  of  various  types  of  control 
techniques,  process  changes  (including  in- 
plant  toxic  use  and  waste  reduction  meas- 
ures, in  addition  to  end-of-pipe  controls),  the 
cost  of  achieving  such  limitation,  prohibi- 
tion or  requirements,  and  non-water  quality 
environmental  impacts  (including  energy  re- 
quirements).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
301(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "302(b)(2)"  wherever  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "302(b)'. 


of  the  Federal 
Act  (33  U.S.C. 
by     inserting 


(2)  Section  301(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1311(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  "(in- 
cluding information  developed  pursuant  to 
section  315)". 

(3)  Section  301(b)(2)(E)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1311(b)(2)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  "con- 
ventional" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"available";  and  by  striking  "304(b)(4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "304(b)". 

(4)  Section  301(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C  1311(c))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "304(b),"  after  "302,"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(6)  Section    402(b)(1)(A) 
Water    Pollution    Control 
1342(b)(1)(A))      is     amended 
"304(b),"  after  "302". 

(c)  Revision  of  Guidelines  and  Stand- 
ards.—Section  301(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Revision  of  Guidelines.— 

"(1)  Any  effluent  guideline  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)(2)  or  promulgated  under 
section  304(b)  shall  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  section, 
not  less  frequently  than  every  seven  years 
according  to  the  schedule  established  under 
section  304(m).  Notwithstanding  the  schedule 
for  review  included  in  the  previous  sentence, 
the  Administrator  shall  revise  an  effluent 
guideline  on  a  date  earlier  than  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  previous  sentence  whenever 
evidence  is  available  to  the  Administrator 
indicates  that  advances  in  pollution  control 
technology  or  practice,  including  toxic  use 
and  waste  reduction  measures,  would  achieve 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
toxicity  of  pollutants  discharged  to  navi- 
gable waters  by  sources  in  the  category  and 
such  advances  are  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically achievable  for  a  category  or  class 
of  sources. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  promulgate  a 
standard  of  performance  for  new  sources  in 
every  category  and  subcategory  for  which  an 
effluent  guideline  has  been  promulgated 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment.  Each  guide- 
line in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  including  each  guideline  ap- 
plicable to  any  subcategory  of  sources  under 
a  guideline,  shall  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  sections  304(b)  and  304(m),  not  later  than 
seven  years  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
Any  effluent  guideline,  performance  stand- 
ard or  pretreatment  standard  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  a  revised  guideline  or 
standard  applicable  to  the  same  category  or 
class  of  sources  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator.  If  a  timely  petition  for  re- 
view of  any  guideline  or  standard  under  sec- 
tion 509  is  pending  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  guideline  or  standard  shall  be 
upheld  if  it  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  as  in  effect  before  that  date.  If 
any  such  guideline  or  standard  is  remanded 
to  the  Administrator,  the  Administrator 
may  in  the  Administrator's  discretion  apply 
either  (i)  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  (ii) 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  in  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  when  repromulgating  the  guide- 
line or  standard.". 
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(d)  New  Source  Performance  Stand- 
ards.—<l)  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1316(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  "standard  performance" 
means  a  standard  for  the  control  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  which  reflects  the  neat- 
est degree  of  effluent  reduction  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  achievable 
through  application  of  the  best  available 
demonstrated  control  technology,  processes, 
operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives.  In 
determining  the  best  available  demonstrated 
control  technology,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

"(i)  rely  upon  and  require,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  toxic  use  and  waste 
reduction  measures  and  practices  including 
changes  in  production  processes,  products  of 
raw  materials  that  reduce,  avoid  or  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  toxic  or  hazardous  substances 
and  the  generation  of  toxic  or  hazardous  by- 
products so  as  to  reduce  the  overall  risk  of 
adverse  effects  to  the  health  of  workers  and 
the  public  and  to  the  environment; 

"(li)  eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
to  navigable  waters  if  the  Administrator 
nnds  that  such  elimination  is  techno- 
logically and  economically  achievable  for 
the  category  or  class  of  sources  to  which  the 
standard  applies; 

"(iii)  prohibit  or  limit  the  release  of  such 
pollutants  to  other  environmental  media  (in- 
cluding ground  water)  to  the  extent  such 
prohibition  or  limitation  is  technologically 
or  economically  achievable  for  the  category 
or  class  of  sources  to  which  the  standard  ap- 
plies; and 

"(iv)  prohibit  specific  control  measures  or 
practices  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, are  likely  to  have  a  significant 
adverse  impact  on  any  environmental 
media.". 

(2)  Section  306(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1316(b)(1)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  case 
more  than  one  year  after  a  category  of 
sources  is  included  on  the  list  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Administrator  shall,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  comment,  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  standards  of 
performance  for  new  sources  in  such  cat- 
egory. The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
or  revise  regulations  establishing  standards 
of  performance  for  new  sources  in  a  category 
whenever  the  Administrator  promulgates  or 
revises  effluent  guidelines  under  section 
301(b)  or  304(b)  for  such  category.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  often  than  every  seven  years,  review  and 
revise  such  standards.  Standards  of  perform- 
ance, or  revisions  thereof,  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  promulgation.". 

(e)  Plan  for  Guideline  and  Standards 
Development.— 

(1)  Section  304(m)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1314(m))  is 
amended  by: 

IRESERVED] 

(f)  Fees.— Section  308  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1318)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Fees  for  Issuance  of  Guidelines  and 
Standards.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  promulgation 
or  revision  of  any  effluent  guideline  pursu- 
ant to  section  301(b)  and  section  304(b),  any 
new  source  performance  standard  pursuant 
to  section  306,  and  any  pretreatment  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  section  307(b),  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  intent  to  pro- 


mulgate or  revise  such  guideline  or  standard 
for  a  category  of  sources  and  an  estimate  of 
the  schedule  and  cost  of  developing  such 
guideline  or  standard. 

"(2)  The  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  require  each  source  within  the  category 
with  a  permit  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this 
Act  and  each  source  within  such  category  in- 
troducing a  pollutant  into  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  to  register  with  the  Admin- 
istrator within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
of  the  publication  of  such  notice  and  provide 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  including  but  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  name  and  location  of  the  source; 

"(B)  the  number  of  the  permit  issued  to 
such  source  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this 
Act  or  the  number  of  the  permit  issued  to 
the  publicly  owned  treatment  works  into 
which  the  source  discharges; 

"(C)  the  pollutants  in  and  volume  of  the 
discharge  from  the  source; 

"(D)  any  pollution  control  requirements  in 
effect  for  the  discharge  in  addition  to  those 
required  by  an  existing  guideline  or  stand- 
ard; and 

"(E)  the  intention  of  the  source  to  request 
consideration  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  or 
(5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  two 
hundred  and  forty  days  of  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
assess  each  registrant  under  paragraph  (2)  a 
proportional  share  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
developing  and  publishing  the  guideline  or 
standard.  Such  assessment  shall  be  based  on 
the  volume  and  toxicity  of  the  discharge  and 
the  sum  of  all  assessments  shall  be  sufficient 
to  offset  the  full  cost  of  developing  and  pub- 
lishing the  guideline  or  standard. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  modify  or 
waive  the  assessment  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  based  on  a  finding  that  the  source  is  a 
small  business,  as  defined  under  title  13  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  part  121,  or  that  the 
assessment  would  pose  an  unreasonable  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  the  source.  The  amount 
of  any  assessments  modified  or  waived  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  shared  pro- 
portionally among  other  registrants. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may  modify  the  as- 
sessment pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  in  the 
case  of  a  source  which  will  demonstrate  new 
or  innovative  technology  or  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  access  to  such  source  as 
will  facilitate  the  full  and  effective  develop- 
ment of  the  guideline  or  standard  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  amount  of  any  assessments 
modified  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
shared  proportionally  among  other  reg- 
istrants. 

"(6)  Assessments  and  penalties  collected 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  placed  in 
a  special  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  shall  be  available  for  appropriation  only 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator relating  to  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation of  effluent  guidelines  and  new 
source  performance  standards  and 
pretreatment  standards  under  this  Act. 

"(7)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  source 
who  subsequently  applies  for  a  permit  issu- 
ance or  reissuance  under  section  402  to  oper- 
ate pursuant  to  an  effluent  guideline,  for  the 
development  of  which  the  Administrator 
made  assessments  under  this  subsection  and 
who  should  have  paid  such  assessment,  shall 
be  liable  for  the  assessment  at  the  time  the 
permit  application  for  such  source  is  filed 
and  shall  be  subject  to  penalties  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such 
assessment  and  interest  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6621(a)(2)  of  title  26,  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  computation 


of  interest  on  underpayment  of  Federal 
taxes).  Any  assessments,  penalties  and  inter- 
est collected  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  placed  in  the  fund  established  by 
paragraph  (6)  and  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(8)  Any  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  515  of  this  Act.". 

(g)  Information  Requirements.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  (includ- 
ing any  Executive  Order  or  regulation),  no 
survey,  questionnaire,  or  other  information 
request  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
mation or  data  to  develop  or  revise  an  efflu- 
ent guideline,  new  source  performance  stand- 
ard or  pretreatment  standard  pursuant  to 
section  301,  302,  304.  306  or  307  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  any  review,  modification  or  other  require- 
ment established  by  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  by  a  requirement  of  any  other  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Elx- 
ecutive  Branch. 

(h)  Advisory  Committee.— <l)  Section 
515(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1374(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Membership.— 

"(1)  There  is  established  an  Effluent  Stand- 
ards and  Water  Quality  Information  Advi- 
sory Committee  which  shall  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tions 301.  304.  306  and  307  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
four  members  are  selected  from  the  sci- 
entific community,  four  members  are  se- 
lected from  State  environmental  agencies 
which  administer  a  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act,  and  four  members  are  se- 
lected from  interested  organizations. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
three-year  terms,  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  at  the  time  of  the  initial  ap- 
pointments which  occur  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Water  Pollution  P*revention 
and  Control  Act  of  1991  that  the  term  of  any 
member  shall  be  for  not  less  than  two  years 
or  not  more  than  four  years.". 

(2)  Section  515(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1374(b)^  is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows: 

"(b)  Duties.— 

"(1)  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  development  of  effluent 
standards,  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards, categorical  pretreatment  standards, 
secondary  treatment  standards,  and  related 
information  and  guidelines. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  review  any  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  section  304(m)  of  this 
Act  and  provide  comments  on  such  plan.  Any 
such  comments  shall  be  included  in  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
shall  review  notices  to  be  published  pursuant 
to  section  306(6).". 

(3)  Section  515(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1374(c)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Committee  shall  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  Secretary  and  such 
legal  counsel  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
Committee  is  authorized  to  acquire,  on  a 
contractual  basis,  such  expert  assistance  as 
is  necessary  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the 
full  and  effective  review  of  plans  and  propos- 
als.". 

(4)  Section  515(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1374(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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list  of  conventional,  nonconventional,  and 
toxic  pollutants. 

"(B)  Conventional  pollutants  listed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  include,  at  a  min- 
imum, biological  oxygen  demand,  fecal  con- 
form, pH,  oil  and  grease,  and  pollutants 
which  degrade  the  physical  integrity  of  a 
water  body  (including  suspended  solids, 
hydromodification,  and  thermal  pollution), 
and  pollutants  which  degrade  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

"(C)  Nonconventional  irallutants  listed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  include,  at 
a  minimum,  pollutants  identified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  301(g)(4). 

"(D)  Toxic  pollutants  listed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  include,  at  a  minimum, 
pollutants  listed  pursuant  to  section  307(a)(1) 
of  this  Act.". 

(4)  Section  304(a)(5)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1314(a)(5))  is 
revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1991  and  triennially  thereafter,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  and  information  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  plan  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  indicate  a  three-year  schedule  for  de- 
velopment of  criteria  and  information,  in- 
cluding relative  priority  to  be  grlven  to — 

"(i)  types  of  pollutants  (conventional, 
nonconventional.  and  toxic)  listed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4): 

"(ii)  types  of  water  bodies;  and 

"(ill)  aquatic  sediment. 

"(C)  The  first  plan  required  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide 
for— 

"(i)  publication  of  criteria  and  information 
for  not  less  than  twenty  pollutants  for  which 
criteria  and  information  are  not  currently 
available  in  each  fiscal  year; 

"(ii)  revision  of  not  less  than  twenty  exist- 
ing criteria  documents  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  lakes  and  marine  waters:  and 

"(ill)  publication  of  not  less  than  twenty 
criteria  documents  for  pollutants  in  aquatic 
sediments. 

"(D)  In  listing  pollutants  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (c)(i).  the  Administrator  shall 
give  priority  to  pollutants  associated  with 
nonpoint  sources  and  to  any  pollutant  listed 
pursuant  to  section  307(a)(1)  for  which  no  cri- 
teria are  published. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
States  and  the  public  in  the  development  of 
the  plan. 

"(6)  Regardless  of  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  not  less  than  sixty 
criteria  documents  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section within  four  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Water  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1991.". 

(5)  Section  304(a)(6)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1314(a)(6)) 
is  amended  by  deleting  ".  for  purposes  of 
section  301(h)  of  this  Act". 

(6)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1314(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  a  criteria  document  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  whole  effluent  tox- 
icity. Such  criteria  document  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  any  pollutant  specific  criteria.". 

(b)  Water  Quality  Standards.— <1)  Sec- 
tions 303  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313(a)(b)(c)) 
are  revised  to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  Designated  Uses.— (l)  Each  State 
shall,  not  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991.  des- 
ignate uses  for  all  waterbodies  within  such 
State  where  such  uses  have  not  already  been 
designated,  or  have  been  designated  in  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  existing  uses  shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected. 

"(2)  Waterbodies  for  which  uses  shall  be 
designated  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include — 

"(A)  rivers  and  streams; 

"(B)  lakes;  and 

"(C)  estuarine  waterbodies  and  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone. 

"(3)  Use  designations  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  the  waters  of  the  des- 
ignated waterbody  and  to  the  aquatic  sedi- 
ments of  such  waterbodies. 

"(4)  All  waterbodies  not  currently  des- 
ignated to  support  the  national  goal  of  fish- 
able,  swimmable  waters  nationwide  shall  be 
so  designated  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  the  next  triennial  review  of  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(4).  Waters  so 
designated  shall  assure  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies,  provide  for  protection 
and  propagation  of  a  balanced,  indigenous 
population  of  fish,  shellfish  and  wildlife,  and 
provide  for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water 
and  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may  extend  a  des- 
ignated use  for  a  waterbody  for  a  period  of 
three  years  based  on  a  showing  by  the  State 
that  attainment  and  maintenance  of  fish- 
able,  swimmable  waters — 

"(A)  is  not  feasible  because  naturally  oc- 
curring pollutant  concentrations  prevent  at- 
tainment of  the  use;  or 

"(B)  human  caused  sources  of  pollution 
prevent  attainment  of  the  use  and  would 
cause  more  environmental  harm  to  correct 
than  to  leave  in  place:  or 

"(C)  would  result  in  substantial  and  wide- 
spread social  and  economic  impacts. 

"(6)  Any  source  discharging  to  a  waterbody 
for  which  the  designated  use  has  been  up- 
graded pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
comply  with  any  revised  permit  require- 
ments pursuant  to  section  402  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  permit  issuance. 

"(7)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator the  designated  uses  of  waters  within 
such  State  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991.  and  subse- 
quently as  part  of  any  triennial  review  of 
State  water  quality  standards. 

"(b)  Water  and  Sediment  Quality  Stand- 
ards.— (1)  E^ch  State  shall  adopt  water  and 
sediment  quality  standards  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  uses  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  Standards  shall  be  based  on  criteria 
and  information  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  this  Act  and  may  reflect  site 
specific  characteristics  of  the  waterbody. 

"(B)  Standards  shall  be  enforceable 
through  permits  issued  pursuant  to  section 
402  and  shall  specify  numerical  pollutant 
concentration  limits  appropriate  for  des- 
ignated uses  and  types  of  waterbodies. 

"(C)  Standards  shall,  at  a  minimum,  apply 
to  all  waterbodies  of  the  types  identified  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(D)  Standards  shall  be  independently  ap- 
plicable. 

"(E)  A  State  may  adopt  biological  mon- 
itoring and  assessment  methods  for  a  class  of 
pollutants  affecting  a  type  of  waterbody.  in 
addition  to  a  pollutant  concentration  limit: 
Provided.  That  such  method  includes  an  ob- 
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jective  and  enforceable  limit  expressed  in 
numerical  terms. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  a  waterbody  designated 
fishable,  swimmable,  fish  taken  from  the 
waterbody  shall  be  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion and  standards  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
tect subsistence  and  recreational  fishermen. 
"(3)  Each  State  shall  adopt  standards  for 
pollutants  for  which  criteria  and  informa- 
tion pursuant  to  section  304(a)  are  published 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991  with- 
in three  years  of  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(4)  Each  State  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  least  once  every  three-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  hold  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  designated  uses  of 
waterbodies  and  standards  and  upgrading  ex- 
isting uses  and  standards  and  adopting 
standards  for  additional  pollutants. 

"(5)  Each  State  shall  adopt  standards  for 
any  pollutant  for  which  criteria  and  infor- 
mation are  published  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  such  criteria  and  information. 

"(6)  Each  State  shall,  upon  adoption  of  a 
standard  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  notify 
States  which  border  on  waters  of  the  State 
and  States  with  water  bodies  located  up- 
stream from  the  State  of  such  changes  in 
standards.". 

"(c)  Federal  Oversight.— (1)  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  assist  and  oversee  designation 
of  uses  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  adop- 
tion of  standards  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator any  revisions  of  designated  uses  or 
standards  or  adoption  of  new  use  designa- 
tions or  standards  within  sixty  days  of  adop- 
tion of  such  use  or  standard.  If  the  State 
fails  to  submit  such  revised  or  new  uses  or 
standards,  such  uses  and  standards  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  submitted  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  on  the  date 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  adoption. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  a  report  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  review  a  re- 
vised or  new  use  or  standard  and  approve  or 
disapprove  such  use  or  standard.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  review  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve each  use  and  standard  adopted  by  a 
State  regardless  of  action  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  304(a)  of  this  Act. 
"(4)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  designated  use  is  consistent  with  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  standard  is  adequate  to 
attain  and  maintain  the  designated  use  of 
the  waterbody,  the  use  and  standard  shall  be 
approved  and  such  use  and  standard  shall 
thereafter  be  applicable  to  such  waterbody. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  use  is  not  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  or  the  standard  is 
not  adequate  to  attain  or  maintain  the  des- 
ignated use  of  the  waterbody,  the  standard 
shall  be  disapproved.  Any  disapproval  action 
shall  specify  necessary  actions  which  the 
State  must  take  to  attain  approval.  If  such 
changes  are  not  adopted  by  the  State  within 
ninety  days  after  notification,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  a  use  and  standard 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6). 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  setting  a  revised  or  new  use  or 
standard  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  a  notification  of  disapproval  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)  unless  prior  to  such  promulga- 
tion, such  State  has  adopted  or  revised  a  use 
or  standard  which  compiles  with  any 
changes  specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5). 


"(7)  In  a  case  where  a  State  fails  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b),  the 
Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  such  failure,  pro- 
mulgate uses  and  standards  for  the  water 
bodies  of  such  State.  Uses  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  stand- 
ards shall  be  adequate  to  assure  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  uses. 

"(8)(A)  The  use  of  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone  and  the  ocean  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  fishable.  swimmable 
and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  a  balanced,  indige- 
nous population  of  fish,  shellfish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  in  and  on  the  water. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  a  proposed  regulation  which 
shall  adopt  standards  for  such  waters  for 
each  pollutant  for  which  criteria  and  Infor- 
mation were  published  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  on  such  date  of  enactment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  final  standards 
within  one  year  of  proposal. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  any  criteria  and  informa- 
tion to  section  304  (a),  propose  standards  to 
apply  such  criteria  and  information  to  wa- 
ters of  the  contiguous  zone  and  the  oceans. 
The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  final 
standards  within  one  year  of  proposal. 

(c)  Continuing  Planning  Process.— (1) 
Section  303(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313(e)(2))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "from  time  to  time" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bienially"  and 
adding  after  "title  IV  of  this  Act"  the  fol- 
lowing—"or  make  a  grant  under  section  106 
of  this  Act.". 

(2)  Section  303(e)(3)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313(eK3)(B)) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  after  "208." 
and  inserting  after  "209"  the  following- 
"nonpoint  source  control  programs  under 
section  319.  estuary,  management  plans 
under  section  320,  and  river  protection  plans 
under  section  321". 

(3)  Section  303(e)(3)(F)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313(e)(3)(F)) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(4)  Section  303(e)(3)(G)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1313(e)(3)(G))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"processing"  the  following  "including  mu- 
nicipal sludge  disposal  under  section  405  and 
industrial  waste  treatment  sludge  disposal". 

(d)  Thermal  Pollution.— Thermal  Pollu- 
tion. (1)  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311  et.  seq.)  is 
amended  by  deleting  section  316  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "RESERVED". 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313)  is  amended 
by  deleting  subsection  (g)  and  relettering  the 
remaining  subsection  accordingly. 

(e)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 

"(h)  antideoradation  Poucy.— Each  State 
shall  develop  and  implement  a  statewide 
antidegradation  policy.  The  Administrator 
shall  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
policy  and  any  revisions  thereto  adopted  by 
each  State.  The  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  promulgate 
and  implement  an  antidegradation  policy  for 
each  State  which  does  not  have  an  approved 
policy  by  such  date.  The  antidegradation 
policy  implementation  methods  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  be  consistent  with  the  following: 


"(1)  Existing  instream  water  uses.  Includ- 
ing any  uses  occuiTing  on  or  after  November 
28,  1975,  and  the  level  of  water  and  sediment 
quality  necessary  to  protect  existing  uses 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected. 

"(2)  Where  the  quality  of  waters  and  sedi- 
ments exceed  limits  necessary  to  support  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  a  balanced  in- 
digenous population  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  in  and  on  the  water, 
such  quality  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected unless  the  State  finds,  after  public  no- 
tice, opportunity  for  public  hearing  and  full 
satisfaction  of  the  intergovernmental  coordi- 
nation provisions  of  the  State's  continuing 
planning  process,  that  allowing  lower  water 
or  sediment  quality  is  necessary  to  accom- 
modate important  economic  or  social  devel- 
opment in  the  area  in  which  the  waters  are 
located.  In  allowing  such  lower  water  or 
sediment  quality,  the  State  shall  assure 
water  and  sediment  quality  adequate  to  pro- 
tect existing  uses  fully.  Further,  the  State 
shall  assure  that — 

"(A)  all  applicable  requirements  of  this 
Act  including  any  toxic  use  and  waste  reduc- 
tion requirements  established  pursuant  to 
section  301,  304,  306,  307  or  402  shall  be  fully 
incorporated  in  the  permit  for  each  point 
source  discharging  to  the  waterbody  and  in- 
dustrial users  discharging  to  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  discharging  to  the 
waterbody  for  which  quality  is  to  be  lowered, 
and 

"(B)  all  nonpoint  sources  which  affect  or 
may  affect  such  water  or  sediment  quality 
are  subject  to  enforceable  best  management 
practices  economically  and  technologically 
achievable  for  such  sources  before  water  or 
sediment  quality  is  lowered. 

"(3)(A)  Where  high  quality  waters  con- 
stitute an  outstanding  National  resource, 
that  water  and  sediment  quality  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, each  State  shall  designate  and  im- 
plement a  program  to  protect  all  outstand- 
ing National  resource  waters  within  such 
State  which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  waters  within  any  National  or  State 
park,  wildlife  refuge,  wild  and  scenic  river 
system.  National  forest,  wilderness  area.  Na- 
tional seashore  or  lakeshore.  or  National 
monument.  The  State  shall  also  designate  as 
outstanding  National  resource  waters  those 
waters  of  exceptional  recreational,  cultural 
or  ecological  significance  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  any  waters  which  support  a  popu- 
lation of  threatened  or  endangered  species, 
as  identified  in  the  guidance  of  the  Adminis- 
trator published  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C).  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  State  may  propose  to 
remove  the  designation  of  a  specific  water, 
and  the  Administrator  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  of  comment,  approve  such  pro- 
posal, if  the  State  demonstrates  that  contin- 
ued designation  would  cause  important  so- 
cial and  economic  harms  and.  for  waters 
within  Federal  lands,  if  the  Federal  manager 
of  such  lands,  concurs  within  the  State  pro- 
posal. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  publish  guidance  for 
States  to  assist  in  the  designation  and  pro- 
tection of  outstanding  National  resource  wa- 
ters of  ecological,  cultural  or  recreational 
significance. 

"(D)  If  the  State  has  failed  to  make  the 
designations  required  by  this  paragraph  by 
the  date  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
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"(2)  A  total  maximum  daily  load  shall  es- 
tablish the  level  of  pollutant  loading  nec- 
essary to  attain  and  maintain  the  applicable 
standards  adopted  pursuant  to  section  303 
with  a  margin  of  safety  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
relationship  between  effluent  limitations, 
pollution  controls,  and  water  quality. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  a  total  maximum  daily  load  and 
schedule  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  within 
ninety  days  of  submission. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
total  maximum  dally  load  and  schedule  the 
State  shall  incorporate  it  into  the  current 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 

"(C)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
total  maximum  daily  load  the  Administrator 
shall,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  such 
disapproval,  establish  such  loads  for  such 
waters  as  the  Administrator  determines  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  water  quality 
standards  applicable  to  such  waters.  If  the 
Administrator  disapproves  a  schedule  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  such  schedule  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. Upon  the  establishment  of  such 
loads  or  schedule,  the  State  shall  incor- 
porate them  into  its  current  plan  under  sub- 
section (e).". 

PRIORITY  WATERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  New  Authority.— Section  304(1) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1314(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  waterbody  for  which 
an  individual  control  strategy  is  developed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  with  respect  to  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  State  authorized 
to  issue  permits  under  section  402  the  State, 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  that  any  permit  issued  to  a 
point  source  pursuant  to  section  402  dis- 
charging to  such  waters  includes  conditions 
adequate  to  assure  that  sufficient  informa- 
tion is  available  to  exercise  authorities  pur- 
suant to  section  403  of  this  Act  in  issuing 
any  subsequent  permit; 

"(B)  notwithstanding  the  schedules  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  402(p)(4)  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section 
402(p)(2).  within  one  year  of  listing,  issue  per- 
mits for  industrial  and  municipal  discharges 
of  stormwater  to  such  waters,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  section  402(p)(3)  of 
this  Act; 

"(C)  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
designation,  consider,  pursuant  to  section 
404(c)  of  this  Act,  prohibiting  the  specifica- 
tion of  an  area  designated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  as  a  disposal  site  and  denying  or 
restricting  the  use  of  any  area  designated 
pursuant  to  this  section  as  a  disposal  site; 

"(D)  exercise  authorities  concerning  prohi- 
bition of  discharges  of  sewage  from  vessels 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  this  Act; 

"(E)  give  priority  to  the  selection  of  such 
waters  for  management  conferences  pursu- 
ant to  sections  320  and  321  of  this  Act;  and 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  does  not 
have  an  approved  assessment  and/or  manage- 
ment program  for  the  affected  waterbody 
that  complies  with  sections  319(a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Act,  the  Administration  shall  conduct 
an  assessment  and  prepare  a  management 
program  for  the  watershed  area  of  such  wa- 
ters within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (l)  Section 
304(1)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1314(1  ){1))  is  amended  by 
deleting  "of  the  subsection"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "of  the' Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991  and  every  three 
years  thereafter,". 

(2)  Any  agreement  concerning  individual 
control  strategies  for  control  of  toxic 
polluants  developed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991 
is  hereby  preserved. 

WATER  quality  MONITORING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  State  Water  Qualfty  Mon- 
itoring Programs.— Section  305(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1315(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  State  Water  Qualitv  Monitoring 
Programs.— (1)  Each  State  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  program  to  monitor  the  qual- 
ity of  all  navigable  waters  within  such  State. 
"(2)  State  monitoring  programs  shall,  at  a 
minimum— 

"(A)  assess  whether  the  navigable  waters 
of  such  State,  including  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters,  provide  for  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  a  balanced,  indigenous 
population  of  shellfish,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
allow  for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water; 

"(B)  identify  waters  in  which  designated 
uses  or  quality  standards  adopted  pursuant 
to  section  303  are  not  attained  or  main- 
tained; and 

"(C)  assess  the  contribution  of  point  and 
nonpoint  sources  to  the  water  pollution 
problem  in  the  State. 

"(3)  State  programs  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  primary  assessment  of 
water  quality  within  such  States.  State  pro- 
grams may  draw  on  data  from  Federal  agen- 
cy monitoring  programs  and  from  discharger 
monitoring  pursuant  to  section  308  and  may 
collect  and  assess  original  data  wherever 
necessary  to  supplement  these  data  sources. 

"(4)  State  water  quality  programs  shall  be 
conducted  in  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  the  Water  Quality  Monitoring  Council 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
States  shall  Include  data  collected  from  hy- 
drologic  study  units  and  fixed  monitoring 
stations  operated  by  Federal  agencies  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable. 

"(5)  Elach  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  by  April  1,  1994,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  of  the  monitoring  program  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Water  Quality  Monitoring  Council.— 
Section  305  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Quality  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1315)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Water  Quality-  Monitoring  Coun- 
cil.—(l)  There  is  established  a  Water  Quality 
Monitoring  Council  to  assure  the  effective 
coordination  of  Federal  and  State  water 
quality  monitoring  programs. 

"(2)  The  membership  of  the  Council  shall 
be— 

"(A)  a  representative  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  chair  the  Council; 

"(B)  not  more  than  five  representatives  of 
appropriate  Federal  agencies; 

"(C)  not  more  than  five  representatives  of 
State  environmental  protection  agencies,  as 
selected  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(D)  not  more  than  five  representatives  of 
the  academic  community,  as  selected  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  oversee  the  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral water  quality  monitoring  programs; 

"(B)  oversee  the  implementation  of  State 
water  monitoring  programs  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b); 
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"(C)  establish  consistent  quality  assurance 
standards  for  monitoring  programs  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(D)  establish  procedures  and  methods  for 
statistical  analysis  of  monitoring  data;  and 

"(F)  assure  the  effective  coordination  of 
data  management  systems. 

"(4)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Council,  shall  issue  guidance  not 
less  often  than  annually  to  State  agencies, 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  such  other  Federal  agencies  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administrator,  to 
assure  the  effective  and  coordinated  imple- 
mentation of  water  quality  monitoring  pro- 
grams. 

"(5)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  strategy  for  the  co- 
ordinated implementation  of  water  quality 
monitoring  programs.  Such  strategy  shall 
review  and  assess  the  location  and  function 
of  fixed  monitoring  stations  and  hydrologic 
study  units,  describe  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Federal  agencies,  methods  of  co- 
ordination among  agencies,  anticipated  level 
of  resources  to  be  devoted  to  monitoring  pro- 
grams by  each  agency,  and  measures  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  monitoring  programs  are 
responsive  to  the  monitoring  needs  of  States 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

"(6)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Council,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  on  January  1,  1995,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  of  monitoring  programs  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  providing  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  conditions  and  trends  in  the 
quality  of  navigable  waters  throughout  the 
nation.  The  report  shall  also  identify  needed 
changes  to  Federal  and  State  monitoring 
programs,  including  the  adequacy  of  funding 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section.". 

(c)  Authorization.— Section  305  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Quality  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1315)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1998.". 

(d)  Discharger  Monitoring.— (l)  Section 
308(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1318(a)(2))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  water  quality  standard"  after 
"performance". 

(2)  Section  308(a)(4)(A)(iv)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1318(a)(4)(A)(lv))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  affected  receiving  waters"  after 
"effluents"." 

toxic  pollution  control 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Effluent  Prohibition. —Sec- 
tions 307(a)  (2)-(7)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317(2H7))  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  toxic  pollutant  listed  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  effluent  limitations  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  best 
available  technology  economically  achiev- 
able for  the  applicable  category  or  class  of 
point  sources  established  in  accordance  with 
section  301(b)(2)(A)  and  304(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  pollutant  listed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1),  or  any  other  toxic 
pollutant,  as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
502(13),  the  Administrator  may,  by  regula- 
tion, prohibit  the  discharge  of  such  pollutant 
from  direct  and  indirect  point  sources  regu- 
lated under  this  Act  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 


tect public  health  or  the  environment.  Any 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  specify  acceptable  analytical  methods 
to  be  used  to  determine  compliance. 

"(4)  In  any  action  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3),  the  Administrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  toxicity  of  the  pollutant,  its  per- 
sistence, degradability,  bioaccumulation  po- 
tential, the  usual  or  potential  presence  of 
the  affected  organisms  in  any  water  and  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  toxic  pollutant  on 
such  organisms,  and  the  need  to  assure  an 
ample  margin  of  safety. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water 
Pollution    Prevention   and   Control    Act   of 
1991,    publish   final   regulations   prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  the  following  toxic  pollut- 
ants: 
"(A)  Aldrin/Dieldrin; 
"(B)  DDT; 
"(C)  Endrin; 
"(D)  Toxaphene; 
"(E)  Benzidine; 

"(F)  Polychlorinated  Blphenyls; 
"(G)  2,3,7,8,  TCDD;  and 
"(H)  Mercury. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  pollut- 
ants listed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E) 
of  this  paragraph  are  defined  as  defined  in  40 
CFR  129.4  as  of  May  15,  1991. 

"(6)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1991,  and  as  necessary  thereafter,  review 
and  assess  each  toxic  pollutant  listed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  and  establish  the 
bioaccumulation  factor  of  such  pollutant. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1991.  publish  methods  and  procedures  for  de- 
termining the  bioaccumulation  factor  of 
toxic  pollutants.  Procedures  shall  include 
means  for  deriving  the  bioaccumulation  fac- 
tor from  the  bioconcentration  factor. 
Bioconcentration  factors  may  be  based  on 
laboratory  studies  as  well  as  field  data. 
Where  such  data  are  not  available,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  use  n-octanol  water  coeffi- 
cient analysis. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  final  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
highly  toxic  and  highly  bioaccumulative  pol- 
lutants. The  Administrator  shall  consider 
any  pollutant  with  a  toxicity  equivalent  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  pollutants  listed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5)  to  be  toxic  and  shall 
consider  any  pollutant  with  a 
bioconcentration  factor  greater  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  be  highly 
bioaccumulative. 

"(7)  Any  toxic  pollutant  prohibition  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  promul- 
gation of  a  regulation  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  compliance  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  regulation  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  is  technologically  in- 
feasible,  the  effective  date  of  a  prohibition 
may  be  established  at  the  earliest  date  upon 
which  compliance  can  be  feasibly  attained, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  such  promulgation.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  based  on  a  determination  that  compli- 
ance is  not  technologically  feasible. 

"(8)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  prohibit  the  discharge  of  a  pollut- 
ant pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  Such  petition 


shall  provide  evidence  of  the  toxicity  of  a 
pollutant  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Administrator  may  require.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  petition 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  sub- 
mittal. The  Administrator  shall  publish  a  de- 
cision concerning  a  petition  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  include  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  basis  for  the  decision  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  petition.  In  the  case  of  the 
approval  of  a  petition,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  regulations  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  decision.  The  Admin- 
istrator's decision  constitutes  a  final  Agency 
action  for  purposes  of  judicial  review. 

"(9)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1991.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  register  any  pesticide  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act  until  the  registrant  has  pro- 
vided the  Administrator  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  assess  the  pesticide  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  any  pollutant  prohib- 
ited pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  such  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  determination 
that  the  pollutant  presents  or  will  present 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  to  health  or 
the  environment  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of 
the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2605(a))  and  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
one  year  of  such  date  of  prohibition,  issue 
regulations  as  required  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.". 

(b)  Listing  Process.— (1)  Section  307(a)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1317(a)(1))  is  amended  by  amending 
the  second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  add  or  re- 
move from  such  list  any  pollutant  and  shall, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1991  and  not  less  often  than  every  five 
years  thereafter  review  and  revise  such 
list.". 

(2)  Section  307(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)"  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Upon  petition  of  any  person,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  add  a  pollutant  to  the  list 
established  pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  A 
person  petitioning  for  listing  of  an  addi- 
tional pollutant  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  sufficient 
information  to  make  determinations  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  petition  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph  within  ninety  days 
and  shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  providing  the  basis  for  the  decision. 
Any  pollutant  for  which  a  petition  is  ap- 
proved shall  be  added  to  the  list  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  on  the  date  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's decision.". 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— (1)  Section 
307(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  third  sentence  after 
"degradability."  the  following  "potential  for 
bioaccumulation.". 

(2)  Section  307(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317(d))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "effluent  standards  or" 
each  places  it  appears. 

(d)  Nonconventional  Pollutants. — (1) 
Section  301(g)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,     remove     from      the     list     of 
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shall  review  and  revise,  as  required  by  sub- 
section (b),  each  of  the  pretreatment  stand- 
ards promulgated  prior  to  such  date.  After 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  simultaneously  promul- 
gate a  pretreatment  standard  for  each  cat- 
egory of  new  and  existing  sources  whenever 
an  effluent  guideline  is  promulgated  for  such 
category,  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  no  sources  In  the  category  intro- 
duce or  will  introduce  pollutants  into  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  promulgate 
pretreatment  standards  for  a  category  of 
sources  whether  or  not  an  effluent  guideline 
for  such  category  has  been  promulgated. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  often  than  every  seven 
years,  review  and,  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1),  revise  each  of  the 
standards  promulgated  under  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  schedule  for  review  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  revise  a  standard  whenever  evi- 
dence available  to  the  Administrator  indi- 
cates that  a  significant  advance  in  tech- 
nology or  practice  would  be  technologically 
and  economically  achievable  for  a  category 
or  class  of  sources  and  such  advance  would 
achieve  a  significant  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity or  toxicity  of  polluUnts  introduced  into 
a  treatment  works  by  sources  in  the  cat- 
egory. 

"(3)  Appucable  cateoory.— When  propos- 
ing or  promulgating  any  pretreatment  stand- 
ard under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  designate  the  category  or  categories  of 
sources  to  which  the  standard  shall  apply. 

"(4)  State  and  local  AUTHORrry.— Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
pretreatment  requirement  established  by 
any  State  or  local  law,  regulation  or  policy 
that  Is  more  stringent  than  any 
pretreatment  standard  established  under 
this  subsection. 

"(5)  Effective  date.— Pretreatment  stand- 
ards under  this  section  shall  specify  a  date 
for  compliance  as  expeditious  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  standard  is  promulgated.". 

(b)  Section  307(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution   Control    Act    (33    U.S.C.    1317(c))    Is 
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after  "(c)"; 

(2)  inserting 


"Standards    Required.—" 


'(1) 


New  Sources.-"  before 
"In  order  to  ensure";  and 

(3)  striking  "Such  pretreatment  standard 
shall  prevent  the  discharge  of  any  pollutant 
into  such  treatment  works,  which  pollutant 
may  Interfere  with,  pass  through,  or  other- 
wise be  Incompatible  with  such  works."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Such  pretreatment 
standard  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  may  be  more  strin- 
gent than  a  standard  promulgated  under 
such  subsection  for  existing  sources  and 
shall  be  no  less  stringent  than  any  standard 
of  performance  for  such  pollutants  and  cat- 
egory or  class  of  sources  which  has  been  pro- 
mulgated under  section  306.". 

(c)  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  Local  Lairrs.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  control  authority 
shall  establish  local  limits  for  the 
pretreatment  of  all  toxic  and 
nonconventlonal  pollutants  introduced  Into 
a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  by  each 
industrial  user.  Local  limits  shall  be  esUb- 
llshed  for  each  such  Industrial  user  that  is 
not     otherwise     subject     to     a     national 


pretreatment  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (b).  Such 
local  limits  shall  be  esublished  considering 
the  same  factors  as  the  Administrator  is  to 
consider  in  the  development  of  national 
pretreatment  standards,  including  each  of 
the  factors  listed  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1).  Local  limits 
may  Impose  additional  requirements  on  In- 
dustrial users. 

"(2)  Schedule  for  compliance.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  but  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, promulgate  regulations  requiring 
compliance  by  control  authorities  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  not  later 
than  five  years  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
No  permit  shall  be  issued  or  reissued  under 
section  402  to  any  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  after  the  date  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  unless  such 
permit  includes  a  requirement  enforceable 
under  sections  309  and  505  to  esUbllsh  and 
enforce  local  limits  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  for  all 
sources  introducing  toxic  and 

nonconventlonal  pollutants  to  such  treat- 
ment works. 

"(3)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  "control  authority"  means 

(A)  the  publicly  owned  treatment  works  or, 

(B)  if  such  treatment  works  is  required  to 
have  a  pretreatment  program  under  section 
402(b)(8),  but  does  not  have  an  approved 
pretreatment  program,  the  State,  In  States 
with  permit  programs  approved  under  sec- 
tion 402(b),  or  (C)  the  Administrator  in  each 
other  case  where  a  treatment  works  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  pretreatment  program 
under  section  402(b)(8),  but  does  not  have  an 
approved  pretreatment  program. 

"(g)  Domestic  Sewage  Exclusion.— Begin- 
ning three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  "but  does  not 
include  solid  or  dissolved  material  In  domes- 
tic sewage"  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1004(27)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
be  interpreted,  construed  or  applied  to  in- 
clude any  pollutant  introduced  by  a  source 
into  a  treatment  works,  as  defined  in  section 
212,  unless— 

"(1)  the  pollutant  and  source  are  subject  to 
a  pretreatment  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section  and  the 
source  is  in  compliance  with  such  standard; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  has  promulgated  a 
schedule  for  establishing  a  pretreatment 
standard  pursuant  to  section  304(m)  which 
would  be  applicable  to  such  pollutant  and 
source  not  later  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  such 
standard  is  promulgated  on  or  before  the 
date  established  in  such  schedule,  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  standard  the 
source  is  In  compliance  with  the  standard;  or 

"(3)  the  pollutant  and  source  are  subject  to 
a  local  limit  under  subsection  (0  and  the 
local  limit  for  that  source  and  pollutant  is 
equivalent  to  best  demonstrated  available 
treatment  technology  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  under  section  30O4(m)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  introduce  Into  a 
treatment  works  any  pollutant  that  is  a  haz- 
ardous waste  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  receiving  or  treating  any  pollutant 
which  is  a  hazardous  waste  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
treating,  storing,  disposing  of,  or  otherwise 
managing  a  hazardous  waste  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act.  if  the  treatment  works  has  es- 
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tablished  and  is  enforcing  requirements  to 
prohibit  the  Introduction  of  hazardous 
wastes  Into  the  treatment  works.". 

(d)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  introduction  of 
any  pollutant  into  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works"  after  "the  discharge  of  any  pol- 
lutant". 

(e)  Section  402(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(a)(1))  is 
amended  by 

(1)  inserting  "or  the  introduction  of  any 
pollutant  or  combination  of  pollutants  into  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works"  after  "the 
discharge  of  any  pollutant,  or  combination 
of  pollutants";  and 

(2)  inserting  "or  introduction"  after  "such 
discharge". 

(f)  Section  402(b)(8)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(b)(8))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  To  assure  that  any  permit  for  the  dis- 
charge from  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works — 

"(A)  includes  conditions  to  require  the 
identification  in  terms  of  character  and  vol- 
ume of  pollutants  of  any  source  introducing 
pollutants  subject  to  pretreatment  standards 
under  section  307(b)  of  this  Act  into  such 
works  and  a  program  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  pretreatment  standards  by  each 
such  source,  in  addition  to  adequate  notice 
(including  information  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  effluent  to  be  introduced  into 
such  treatment  works  and  any  anticipated 
impact  of  such  change  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  effluent  to  be  discharged  from 
such  publicly  owned  treatment  works)  to  the 
permitting  agency  of— 

"(1)  new  introductions  into  such  works  of 
pollutants  from  any  source  which  would  be  a 
new  source  as  defined  in  section  306  if  such 
source  were  discharging  pollutants, 

"(ii)  new  introductions  of  pollutants  into 
such  works  from  a  source  which  would  be 
subject  to  section  301  if  it  were  discharging 
such  pollutants,  or 

"(ill)  a  substantial  change  in  volume  or 
character  of  pollutants  being  introduced  into 
such  works  by  a  source  Introducing  pollut- 
ants into  such  works  at  the  time  of  issuance 
of  the  permit; 

"(B)  includes,  for  any  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  discharging  more  than  five 
million  gallons  of  effluent  per  day  and  each 
other  treatment  works  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, a  requirement  that  the  treat- 
ment works  have  a  pretreatment  program  in- 
cluding, at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  procedures  to  adopt  and  enforce  local 
limits,  as  provided  in  section  307(f), 

"(11)  compliance  mechanisms  adequate  to 
assure  that  each  requirement  (including 
monitoring  and  procedural  requirements  and 
compliance  schedules)  applicable  to  an  in- 
dustrial user  under  this  Act  is  enforceable, 
and 

"(ill)  monitoring  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  industrial  users  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (10) 

for  each  industrial  user  introducing  pollut- 
ants into  the  treatment  works; 

"(C)  includes  numerical  effluent  limits  for 
the  publicly  owned  treatment  works  for  each 
toxic  or  nonconventional  pollutant,  for 
which  the  State  has  established  water  qual- 
ity standards,  introduced  into  the  treatment 
works  by  a  significant  industrial  user;". 

(g)  Section  402(b)(9)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(b)(9))  is 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  "including  a  re- 
quirement that  any  significant  industrial 
user  or  other  source  designated  by  the  Ad- 


ministrator introducing  a  pollutant  to  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  that  has  not  es- 
tablished a  pretreatment  program  under 
paragraph  (8),  by  the  date  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991,  obtain, 
and  operate  pursuant  to,  a  permit  issued  by 
the  State  (or  the  Administrator,  for  indus- 
trial users  operating  in  States  without  ap- 
proved permit  programs)  under  this  section" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof;  and  (2) 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting ";  and". 

(h)  Section  402(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  provi- 
sions at  the  end  thereof. 

"(10)  To  assure  that— 

"(A)  any  industrial  source  required  to  com- 
ply with  pretreatment  requirements,  includ- 
ing local  limits,  under  this  Act  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  conduct  monitoring  of  discharges 
to  treatment  works  adequate  to  determine 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  submit 
such  data  to  the  applicable  publicly  owned 
treatment  works; 

"(B)  any  monitoring  data  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  maintained  for 
not  less  than  five  years  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public; 

"(C)  any  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  and  the  appli- 
cable State  of  any  violations  of  standards  or 
other  requirements  pursuant  to  this  Act 
within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  information 
concerning  such  violation.  Such  notice  shall 
identify  any  previously  reported  violations 
by  a  source  within  the  most  recent  flve-year 
period. 

The  Administrator  shall,  within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, promulgate  regulations  establish- 
ing standard  data  reporting  formats,  proto- 
cols, and  frequencies  for  the  implementation 
of  paragraph  (10):  Provided,  That  the  fi-e- 
quency  of  reporting  shall  not  be  less  often 
than  each  month  for  significant  industrial 
users  and  quarterly  for  other  indirect  dis- 
chargers.". 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Past  Violations.— Section  505 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1365)  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "to  have  violated  (if  there  is  evidence 
that  alleged  the  violation  has  been  repeated) 
or"  immediately  before  "to  be  in  violation"; 

(2)  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  has  occurred,"  Immediately  after 
"occurs,"; 

(3)  subsection  (f)(6)  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  or  has  been  in  effect,"  immediately  after 
"in  effect";  and 

(4)  subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"has  been,"  immediately  before  "is  or  may 
be". 

(b)  Beneficial  Use.— <1)  Section  505(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1365(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof— 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  discretion  to 
order  that  such  civil  penalties  be  used  for 
beneficial  projects  to  enhance  the  public 
health  or  environment  by  restoring  or  other- 
wise improving  the  water  quality,  wildlife  or 
habitat  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  viola- 
tion.". 

(2)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1319(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "The  Court  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  order  that  civil  penalties 
imposed  under  this  section  be  used  for  bene- 
ficial projects  to  enhance  the  public  health 
or  environment  by  restoring  or  otherwise 


improving  the  water  quality,  wildlife  or 
habitat  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  viola- 
tion." after  "and  such  other  matters  as  jus- 
tice may  require.". 

(c)  Restoration  of  Damaged  Natural  Re- 
source.—<l)  Section  309(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1319(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  to  order 
the  defendant  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary,  including  the  restoration 
of  natural  resources  damaged  or  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  the  violation,"  after  "such  viola- 
tion". 

(2)  Section  505(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1365(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  to  order  any  re- 
sponsible person  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary.  Including  the  restoration 
of  natural  resources  damaged  or  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  the  violation,"  after  "as  the  case 
may  be,". 

(d)  Pretreatment  Requirements.— d)  Sec- 
tion 505(f)(4)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1365(f)(4))  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  pretreatment  requirement," 
after  "effluent  standard". 

(2)  Section  309(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1319(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  requirement 
imposed  in  a  pretreatment  program  approved 
under  section  402(a)(3)  or  402(b)(8)  of  this 
Act,"  after  "under  section  402  or  404  of  this 
Act.". 

(3)  Section  309(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1319(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  requirement 
imposed  in  a  pretreatment  program  approved 
under  section  402(a)(3)  or  402(b)(8)  of  this 
Act,"  after  "section  404  of  this  Act  by  a 
State,". 

(4)  Section  309(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1319(c)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
requirement  imposed  in  a  pretreatment  pro- 
gram approved  under  section  402(a)(3)  or 
402(b)(8)  of  this  Act,"  after  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  by  a  State,". 

(5)  Section  309(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1319(g)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  requirement  imposed  in  a  pretreatment 
program  approved  under  section  402(a)(3)  or 
402(b)(8)  of  this  Act,"  after  "section  404  by  a 
State,". 

(e)  Offsetting  Penalties.— (a)  Section 
309(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1319(d))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "any  penalty  previously  imposed  by  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  for  the  same 
violation,"  after  "the  violator,". 

(2)  Section  309(g)(6)(B)(i)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
(g)(6)(B)(i))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  an 
action  under  a  State  law  comparable  to  this 
subsection,"  after  "an  action  under  this  sub- 
section". 

(3)  Section  309(g)(6)(B)(ii)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
(g)(6)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  an 
action  under  a  State  law  comi»aa'able  to  this 
subsection"  after  "an  action  under  this  sub- 
section". 

(f)  Emergency  Powers.— Section  504  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1364)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
upon  receipt  of  evidence  that  a  pollution 
source  or  combination  of  sources  may 
present  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  public  health,  welfare,  or 
the  environment,  may  bring  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  against  any  person  causing  or  contrlb- 
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four  times  each  year, 
of  the  Environmental 
or  State  with  a  program 
:tion  402(b)   of  this   Act. 
notice   of  major   dis- 
I  icant  noncompliance,   (as 
Administrator),    as   re- 
's Quarterly  Noncompli- 
newspaper  having  a  gen- 
skrving  the  area  in  which 
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of  the  area.". 
STRATivE  Enforcement.— 
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ways  and  means  of  enforcement  which  the 
State  can  demonstrate  are  equally  effec- 
tive.". 

TOXIC  REDUCTION  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Toxic  Reduction  Action  Pro- 
gram.—Title  m  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311  et.  seq.)  is 
amended  by  deleting  section  315  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion— 

•toxic  reduction  action  program 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  In  General.— Each  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  serving  a  population 
of  greater  than  fifty  thousand  persons  shall 
develop  and  implement  a  Toxic  Reduction 
Action  Program  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  Toxic  Reduction  action  Plan.— d) 
Each  publicly  owned  treatment  works  cov- 
ered by  this  section  shall,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991.  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
Toxic  Reduction  Action  Program  using  guid- 
ance issued  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  The  program  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  identify— 

"(A)  categories  of  sources,  other  than 
sources  controlled  pursuant  to  section  304(b) 
and  307(b)  of  this  Act,  which  contribute  toxic 
pollutants  to  the  influent  of  the  treatment 
plant; 

"(B)  specific  toxic  pollutants  associated 
with  each  category  of  source  identified  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  those  pollutants  identified  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (B)  for  which  the  State  or 
the  Administrator  has  adopted  standards 
pursuant  to  section  303  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  the  receiving  waters;  and 

"(D)  the  estimated  contribution  of  the  dis- 
charge to  loadings  of  r)ollutants  listed  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  receiving  wa- 
ters and  any  reported  violations  of  standards 
identified  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Based  on  the  assessment  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  the  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  shall  select  not  less  than  three  cat- 
egories of  sources  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (2)(A)  for  influent  interdiction. 

"(4)  The  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
shall  give  priority  in  selection  of  categories 
of  sources  to  those  categories  contributing 
toxic  pollutants  resulting  in  a  violation  of 
standards  adopted  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
this  Act  in  the  receiving  waters  and  those 
toxic  pollutants  making  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  identified  pollutant  loadings  in 
the  receiving  waters. 

"(5)  In  selecting  categories  of  sources  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3).  the  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  shall  consider,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  following  sources — 

"(A)  waste  oil  disposal; 

"(B)  household  products; 

"(C)  car  and  truck  washing  operations; 

"(D)  medical  and  dental  laboratories  and 
facilities: 

"(E)  paint  and  related  product  disposal; 

"(F)  dry-cleaning  facilities;  and 

"(G)  photoflnishing  facilities. 

"(6)  For  each  of  the  categories  of  sources 
selected  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4).  the  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  shall  develop 
and  implement  an  influent  interdiction  pro- 
gram to  limit,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  addition  of  pollutants  associated 
with  selected  sources  of  influent  to  the  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works. 

"(7)  Influent  interdiction  programs  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (6)  may  be  based  on  models 
provided  in  guidance  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


"(8)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  submission 
of  a  program  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  program.  In  evalu- 
ating programs  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  likely  pollutant  reductions  to  re- 
sult from  implementation  of  the  program 
relative  to  the  extent  and  seriousness  of 
toxic  pollution  of  receiving  waters; 

"(B)  the  probable  long-term  effectiveness 
of  the  program; 

"(C)  the  adequacy  of  legal  authority  to  im- 
plement and  enforce  the  program; 

"(D)  the  adequacy  of  financial  commit- 
ments to  administer  and  Implement  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(E)  the  adequacy  of  public  participation 
in  development  of  the  program;  and 

"(F)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is 
consistent  with  guidance  published  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  a 
program  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  co- 
ordinate approval  with  issuance  of  a  permit 
pursuant  to  section  402  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  At  the  end  of  such  five-year  pe- 
riod, the  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
may  review,  revise  and  resubmit  such  pro- 
gram for  review  by  the  Administrator. 

"(10)  Publicly  owned  treatment  works 
shall  provide  for  public  participation  in  de- 
velopment of  the  program  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  draft  program. 

"(c)  Guidance.— (1)  Within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991.  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  guidance  to  assist  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  in  developing  programs 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  implementing 
such  programs. 

"(2)  Guidance  published  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  identify  probable  nonindustrial 
sources  of  toxics  in  influent  to  publicly 
owned  treatment  works; 

"(B)  identify  a  range  of  mechanisms  for 
preventing  toxic  pollutants  from  entering 
the  influent; 

"(C)  identify  and  describe  toxic  reduction 
programs  existing  in  communities  around 
the  country; 

"(3)  Mechanisms  for  preventing  toxic  pol- 
lutants from  entering  influent  shall  include, 
at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  information  and  education  activities; 

"(B)  limitations  or  prohibitions  on  the  sale 
of  specified  pollutants  or  products  within  the 
service  area  of  the  publicly  owned  treatment 
works; 

"(C)  alternative  rate  structures  for  speci- 
fied categories  of  sources  to  discourage  the 
addition  of  pollutants  to  influent; 

"(D)  voluntary  or  mandatory  participation 
in  pollutant  collection  and  management  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works; 

"(E)  limitations  or  prohibitions  on  the  ad- 
dition of  specified  pollutants  to  influent;  and 

"(F)  appropriate  disposal  of  materials  and 
substances  not  added  to  Influent  to  the 
treatment  works. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
publicly  owned  treatment  works.  States,  and 
interested  organizations  in  development  of 
guidance  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "receiving  waters"  refers  to 
the  water  body  to  which  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  discharges,  including  both 
water  and  aquatic  sediments  associated  with 
such  waterbody. 
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"(e)  Program  Approval  Effect.— (1)  In 
the  case  of  any  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  for  which  the  Administrator  has  ap- 
proved a  progrram  pursuant  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  adjust 
the  amount  of  any  permit  fee  pursuant  to 
section  402  of  this  Act  to  reflect  the  degree  of 
pollutant  reduction  accomplished  by  such 
program.  Any  adjustment  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  assessed  under  such  section. 

"(2)  Approval  of  a  pro-am  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  constitute 
a  demonstration  of  a  need  to  discharge  pur- 
suant to  section  402(b)(10)  of  this  Act.". 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Management  Program  Revi- 
sion.—<1)  Section  319(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1329(b)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall, 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  management  program  which 
the  State  proposes  to  implement  for  control 
of  pollution  ftom  nonpoint  sources.  Manage- 
ment programs  shall  be  consistent  with 
nonpoint  pollution  management  program 
guidelines  published  under  subsection  (c)  and 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  controls  over 
point  sources,  assure  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  water  and  sediment  quality 
standards  and  the  goals  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  " 

(2)  Section  319(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1329(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  deleting  "para- 
graph (1)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)(2)(A)". 

(3)  Section  319(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(b)(2)(C)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  A  schedule  containing  annual  mile- 
stones for  implementation  of  any  nonpoint 
pollution  control  measures  or  programs 
which  are  in  addition  to  the  measures  and 
programs  needed  to  assure  conformance  with 
the  guidelines  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).". 

(4)  Section  319(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1329(b)(2)(D))  is  amended  by  deleting  all  after 
"such  management  program"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(5)  Section  319(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(b)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  PtJBLIC  AND  agency  INVOLVEMENT.— In 

developing  and  implementing  a  management 
program  under  this  subsection  a  State  shall 
provide  for  public  review  and  comment  and 
shall  cooperate  with  local,  subregional,  and 
interstate  entities.". 

(6)  Section  319(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  National  Program  Guidelines.— <l) 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  shall  publish  guide- 
lines specifying  elements  of  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion management  programs. 

"(2)  Guidelines  under  this  subsection  shall 
include,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  category  and 
subcategory  of  source  of  nonpoint  pollution; 

"(B)  management  measures  appropriate  to 
each  category  or  subcategory  of  source  iden- 
tified in  subparagraph  (A),  including  a  de- 
scription of  methods  and  practices,  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  controls,  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  procedures,  that  con- 
stitute each  measure; 


"(C)  program  implementation  criteria  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  implementation  of 
management  measures; 

"(D)  methods  to  estimate  reductions  in 
nonpKjint  pollution  loads  necessary  to  attain 
and  maintain  water  and  sediment  quality 
standards  and  achieve  the  goals  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act;  and 

"(E)  any  necessary  monitoring  techniques 
to  assess  over  time  the  success  of  manage- 
ment measures  in  reducing  pollution  loans 
and  improving  water  and  sediment  quality. 
Guidelines  published  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  consistent  with  guidance  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  section  6217(g)  of  Public 
Law  101-508. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  pro- 
posed gruldelines  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Water  Pollution  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1991.  and  final 
guidelines  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies.  States,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  with  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide written  comments  on  proposed  guide- 
lines under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "management  measures"  means  eco- 
nomically achievable  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  addition  of  pollutants  from  exist- 
ing and  new  categories  and  classes  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  which  reflect 
the  greatest  degree  of  pollutant  reduction 
achievable  through  the  application  of  the 
best  available  nonpoint  pollution  control 
practices,  technologies,  processes,  siting  cri- 
teria, operating  methods,  or  other  alter- 
natives. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "program  implementation  criteria" 
means  specified  characteristics  of  a  program 
which  will  result  in  the  effective  and  reliable 
implementation  of  management  measures 
and  the  maintenance  of  such  measures  over 
the  long-term.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  existing 
programs  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
one  or  more  States  as  an  effective  and  reli- 
able means  of  assuring  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  a  management  measure.  Pro- 
gram implementation  criteria  shall  include 
State  statutes,  county  or  municipal  ordi- 
nances, financial  assistance  programs,  and 
related  enforceable  authorities.". 

(7)  Section  319(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  APPROVAL  OF  Management  Pro- 
grams.—(1)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  a  management  program  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  such  management  program. 

"(2)  If,  after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  Agencies  and  other  interested 
persons,  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  proposed  management  program  is  not 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  or  is  not  likely  to 
assure  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
water  and  sediment  quality  standards,  or  to 
satisfy  the  goals  and  requirements  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  disapprove  the 
program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
management  program  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  State 
of  any  revisions  or  modifications  necessary 
to  obtain  approval  and  the  State  shall  have 
ninety  days  fi-om  the  date  of  notification  to 
submit  a  revised  program  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  pro- 
gram within  thirty  days. 


"(4)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995,  no  grant 
funds  available  to  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  awarded  to  a  State  without  an  ap- 
proved management  program  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

"(5)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  without  an  approved  manage- 
ment program  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  the 
Administrator  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal 
to  the  proportionate  share  for  such  State  of 
the  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (h) 
in  the  previous  year.  The  Administrator 
shall  first  allocate  such  funds  among  local 
management  programs  within  such  State  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  appropriate.  Any  funds  not  allocated  to 
support  programs  approved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  made  available  to  States 
having  approved  programs  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

"(6)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  not  approve 
any  projects  or  award  any  grants  for  any  new 
construction  under  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  other  than  for  safety,  mass  transit,  or 
transportation  improvement  related  to  air 
quality  improvement  or  maintenance  to  any 
State  without  an  approved  management  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  subsection  (b).". 

(8)  Section  319(e)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(e))  is 
amended  by  deleting  from  the  first  sentence 
",  with  the  approval  of  the  State,". 

(9)  Section  319(j)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(j))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "fiscal  year  1991" 
the  following:  ",  1992,  and  1993". 

(b)  Agriculture  Program  Coordination.— 
(1)  Title  16  U.S.C.  590(g)(a)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "."  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  giv- 
ing priority  consideration  to  watersheds  of 
waterbodies  identified  as  impaired  pursuant 
to  section  305(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.". 

(2)  Title  16  U.S.C.  590(h)(b),  paragraph  4,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following:  ";  giving  priority  consider- 
ation to  watersheds  of  waterbodies  identified 
as  impaired  pursuant  to  section  305(b)(2KB) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.". 

(3)  Title  16  U.S.C.  3838(c)(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  after  (7);  striking  "."  after 
paragraph  (8);  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  or  (9)  areas  of  the  watershed 
of  a  waterbody  identified  as  impaired  pursu- 
ant to  section  305(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.". 

(4)  Title  16  U.S.C.  3839(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  after  subparagraph  (B);  strik- 
ing "."  after  subparagraph  (C);  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (D)  is  lo- 
cated within  the  watershed  of  a  waterbody 
identified  as  impaired  pursuant  to  section 
305(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.". 

(5)  Title  16  U.S.C.  3831(f)(1)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  designate  watershed  areas  of 
waterbodies  identified  as  impaired  pursuant 
to  section  305(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  as  conservation  prior- 
ity areas.". 

(c)  Federal  Program  Coordination.— Sec- 
tion 319(k)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(k))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  title  "(1)"  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, issue  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  on  all 
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Department  of  Transportation: 
Park  Service; 
Forest  Service; 
of  Reclamation; 
of  Land  Management;  and 
Wildlife  Service, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
within  two  years  of  the 
of  this   paragraph   and 
within  one  year  from 

pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 

iance  on  the  date  of  pro- 

icense,    permit,    contract. 

,  lease,  agreement,  claim. 

authority  between  a 

any  person  authorizing 

lands  entered  into  prior 

ulgation  may  remain  in 

of  such  authority  or  a  pe- 

.   whichever  is  less.   Any 

extends  beyond  a  five- 

on  the  date  of  promul- 

to  be  in  compliance 

within  two  years  from 
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strator  shall,  three  years 
enactment  of  this  para- 
Congress  on  progress  in 
t  sources  of  pollution  on 


this  subsection  limits  or 
u^hority  of  a  State  or  the 
require   the   implementa- 
4dditional     controls     over 
of   pollution    on    Federal 
necessary   to  attain  and 
adopted  pursuant  to  sec- 
requirements  of  this  Act.". 
Fertilizer     Manage- 
319  of  the  Federal  Water 
Act    (33    U.S.C.    1329)    is 
at  the  end  thereof— 
Fertilizer    Manage- 
three  years  after  the 
of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
and  distribute  for  sale 
States  any  commercial 
without  taking  adequate 
piJDtection  of  water  quality 
the  Administrator  pursu- 
on. 
Administrator  shall,  within  one 
enactment  of  this  para- 
reg^lations  implementing  re- 
subsection  and  shall  pro- 
regijlations  within  two  years 


enact  ment. 


to    this    sub- 


pursuant 
inimum— 
I  nformatlon  to  be  provided 
of  a  commercial  fer- 
Administrator; 
'commercial  fertilizer 


in 


information  and  label- 
to  prevent  misuse  and  ex- 
protect  public  health  and 


dev«  lopment  and  implementa- 
nforjnation  and  education  pro- 
the  water  pollution  Con- 
or excessive  use  of  a 
product; 


"(E)  require  that  the  manufacturer  assure 
that  a  management  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  be  developed  if— 

"(1)  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  of 
product  is  sold  to  the  same  person  in  any 
ninety-day  period;  and 

"(ii)  the  intended  application  site  is  lo- 
cated within  an  area  designated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5); 

"(F)  require  that,  in  any  case  where  a  man- 
agement plan  is  needed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  no  such  management  plan  ex- 
ists, the  manufacturer  shall  prepare,  or 
cause  to  be  prepared,  a  management  plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  at  no  cost  to  the 
purchaser;  and 

"(G)  establish  minimum  training  and  qual- 
ification standards  for  persons  preparing 
management  plans  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4). 

"(4)  A  commercial  fertilizer  management 
plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include — 

"(A)  soil  tests  adequate  to  determine  nu- 
trient needs  in  the  area  to  be  fertilized; 

"(B)  recommended  site-specific  manage- 
ment practices  to  protect  water  quality: 

"(C)  recommended  fertilizer  application 
rates  consistent  with  yield  goals  consist- 
ently demonstrated  within  the  substate  re- 
gion, taking  into  consideration  soil  type, 
growing  season  and  precipitation. 

"(5)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  and  annually  thereafter,  prepare  a 
list  and  description  of  significant  water  re- 
source areas. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Sutes  in  listing 
areas  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Areas  listed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  the  watershed 
areas  of— 

"(1)  waterbodies  identified  by  States  as  im- 
paired in  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(b)(2KB): 

"(ii)  waterbodies  designated  as  outstanding 
national  resource  waters; 

"(ill)  areas  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  nitrogen  levels  in  ground 
water  pose  a  threat  to  public  health;  and 

"(iv)  waterbodies  identified  in  a  petition 
approved  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (D). 

"(D)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  include  a  waterbody  on  the  list  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph.  A  petition  shall  de- 
scribe the  environmental  condition  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  waterbody  and  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
appropriate.  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove of  disapprove  a  petition  within  ninety 
days  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  indicating  the  basis  for  the  deci- 
sion. A  waterbody  for  which  a  petition  is  ap- 
proved shall  be  deemed  to  be  listed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  date  of  decision. 
"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  imple- 
mentation of  this  section  not  later  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  biennially  thereafter.". 

(2)  Civil  Penalty.— Section  309(a)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1319(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
406 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "405,  or 
319(0)". 

(e)  Rural  Clean  Water  Prcxjram.— (D 
Section  20e(j)(l)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288(j)(l))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  and 
deleting  from  the  first  sentence  all  after 
"the  purpose  or'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


fore: "demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
management  measures  and  practices  In  con- 
trol of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution.". 

(2)  Section  208(j)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288(j)(2))  is 
amended  by  deleting  from  the  second  sen- 
tence all  after  "contract"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(3)  Section  208(j)(4)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288(j)(4))  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence 
after  "Secretary"  the  following  ".  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,"  and  de- 
leting the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "The  Secretary 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  give  priority  to  water- 
sheds of  waterbodies  identified  pursuant  to 
section  305(b)(2)(B).". 

(4)  Section  208(j)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288(j))  is 
amended  by  deleting  paragraphs  (6),  (7)  and 
(8)  and  renumbering  the  remaining  para- 
graph accordingly. 

NATIONAL  river  ASSESSMENT  AND  PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  16.  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311  et.  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  RIVER  ASSESSMENT  AND 
PROTECmON  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  Management  Conference.— 
(1)  The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  other  en- 
tities, shall  establish  and  support  manage- 
ment conferences  to  assess  environmental 
quality  in  major  river  systems  and  develop 
management  plans  for  such  river  systems. 

"(2)  The  purposes  of  any  management  con- 
ference convened  with  respect  to  a  river  sys- 
tem under  this  subsection  shall  be  to — 

"(A)  assess  baseline  environmental  condi- 
tions in  the  river  system  in  coordination 
with  a  research  program  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c); 

"(B)  assess  trends  in  water  quality,  natural 
resources,  and  uses  of  the  river  system; 

"(C)  identify  pollution  sources  to  the  river 
system,  including  point  sources,  nonpoint 
sources,  and  in  place  pollutants; 

"(D)  develop  a  comprehensive  conservation 
and  management  plan  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section; 

"(E)  review  all  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs  and  Federal  development  projects 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12372.  as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1983,  to  determine  whether  such  as- 
sistance program  or  project  would  be  con- 
sistent with  and  further  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  plan  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(F)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  plan. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(E),  such 
programs  and  projects  shall  not  be  limited  to 
the  assistance  programs  and  development 
projects  subject  to  Executive  Order  12372,  but 
may  include  any  programs  listed  in  the  most 
recent  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  plan  developed 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  A  management  conference  convened 
under  this  section  shall  consist  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Administrator  and  rep- 
resentatives of— 

"(A)  each  State  and  foreign  nation  located 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  river  system  for 
which  the  conference  is  convened; 

"(B)  international,  interstate,  or  regional 
agencies  or  entities  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  or  a  significant  part  of  the  river  system; 
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"(C)  each  Interested  Federal  agency,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(D)  affected  local  g-overnments,  indus- 
tries, public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  public,  as  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Administrator. 

"(5)  A  management  conference  convened 
under  this  section  shall  be  convened  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  five  years. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  periodically  thereafter,  select  river  sys- 
tems for  inclusion  in  the  program  pursuant 
to  this  section.  In  selecting  river  systems  for 
which  a  management  conference  will  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  priority  to  river  sys- 
tems— 

"(A)  in  which  there  are  significant  viola- 
tions of  quality  standards  in  a  river  pursuant 
to  section  303  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  in  which  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  water  quality  which  assures 
protection  of  public  water  supplies  and  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  a  balanced,  in- 
digenous population  of  shellfish,  fish,  and 
wildlife,  and  allows  recreational  activities, 
in  and  on  the  water,  requires  the  implemen- 
tation of  additional  measures,  including  con- 
trols over  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lution; 

"(C)  in  which  maintenance  of  continued 
environmental  quality  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  natural  resource  of  national  signifi- 
cance; 

"(D)  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection: 
and 
"(E)  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (8). 
"(7)  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  nomi- 
nate to  the  Administrator  a  river  system 
lying  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  State  as 
a  river  system  of  national  significance  and 
request  a  management  conference  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
river  system.  The  nomination  shall  docu- 
ment the  need  for  the  conference,  the  likeli- 
hood of  pollution  reductions,  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  factors  in  paragraph  (6). 
"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  give  priority 
consideration  under  this  section  to  the  Hud- 
son River;  the  Susquehanna  River;  the  Dela- 
ware River;  the  Rio  Grand  River;  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

"(b)  Conservation  and  Management 
Plans.— (1)  Conservation  and  management 
plans  developed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)(D)  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(A)  assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  measures,  includ- 
ing quality  standards  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  this  Act.  point  source  controls  pursuant  to 
section  402  of  this  Act.  and  nonpoint  source 
controls  pursuant  to  section  319  of  this  Act; 
"(B)  recommend  such  measures  and  correc- 
tive actions  as  are  necessary  to  assure  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  quality 
standards  pursuant  to  section  303  of  this  Act 
and  protection  of  public  water  supplies,  a 
balanced  indigenous  population  of  shellfish, 
fish,  and  wildlife,  and  recreational  activities 
in  and  on  the  water; 

"(C)  indicate  the  schedule  on  which  each 
measure  or  corrective  action  will  be  imple- 
mented: Provided,  That  any  existing  sched- 
ules pursuant  to  this  Act  are  not  extended  or 
relieved; 

"(D)  indicate  the  financial  and  other  com- 
mitments made  by  participating  members  of 
the  management  conference  to  assure  the 
timely  and  complete  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

"(2)  In  developing  a  conservation  and  man- 
agement plan  under  this  section,  the  man- 


agement conference  shall  survey  and  utilize 
existing  reports,  data,  and  studies  relating 
to  the  river  system  that  have  been  developed 
by  or  made  available  to  Federal,  interstate. 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  completion  of  a  conservation 
and  management  plan  and  after  providing  for 
public  review  and  comment,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  such  plan  if  the  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  States  partici- 
pating in  the  management  conference  con- 
cur. 

"(c)  Research  and  Assessment.— The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  cooperation  with  the  man- 
agement conference,  may  develop  and  imple- 
ment— 

"(1)  a  program  of  monitoring  to  determine 
the  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  condi- 
tions of  the  river  system,  including  vari- 
ations in  pollutant  concentrations,  ecologi- 
cal conditions,  and  other  physical  or  biologi- 
cal parameters  which  may  affect  the  river 
system: 

"(2)  a  program  of  ecosystem  assessment  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  (i)  baseline 
studies  which  determine  the  state  of  waters 
and  the  effects  of  natural  and  anthropogenic 
changes,  and  (ii)  predictive  models  capable  of 
translating  information  on  specific  dis- 
charges or  general  pollutant  loadings  within 
river  systems  into  a  set  of  probable  effects  in 
such  waterbodies;  and 

"(3)  a  program  of  research  to  identify  the 
movements  of  pollutants  through  the  river 
system  and  the  impact  of  pollutants  on 
water  quality,  the  ecosystem,  and  designated 
or  potential  uses  of  the  waters. 

"(d)  Grants.— (1)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  support  a  man- 
agement conference  pursuant  to  this  section 
including— 

"(A)  grants  to  support  the  initial,  five-year 
management  conference  and  development  of 
a  conservation  and  management  plan;  and 

"(B)  grants  to  maintain  operation  of  the 
management  conference  and  to  oversee  im- 
plementation of  an  approved  conservation 
and  management  plan. 

"(2)  State,  interstate,  and  regional  water 
pollution  control  agencies,  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations,  and  individuals  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  grants  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  amounts  of  grants  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  manage- 
ment conference  and  shall  be  made  on  condi- 
tion that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
is  provided  from  non-Federal  sources.  Grants 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  made 
for  not  more  than  five  fiscal  years. 

"(4)(A)  No  grant  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(B)  in  a  case  where  the  Admin- 
istrator has  not  approved  a  conservation  and 
management  plan  or  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  implement  the  conservation  and 
management  plan. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  grants  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  manage- 
ment conference  and  shall  be  made  on  condi- 
tion that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
are  provided  fl-om  non-Federal  sources. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  grants  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the 
average  annual  grant  for  the  management 
conference  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(5)  Any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  receipt 
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of  such  grant  on  the 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  less  often  than  bi- 
ennially a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  this  section  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  a  listing  and  description  of  river  sys- 
tems considered  for  selection  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

"(2)  a  listing  and  description  of  river  sys- 
tems considered  and  selected  for  manage- 
ment conferences; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  status  of  each 
management  conference  and  assessment  of 
progress  in  developing  or  implementing  con- 
servation and  management  plans:  and 

"(4)  an  overall  assessment  of  the  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing needed  Improvements  to  the  program. 

"(f)  Definitions.— (1)  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'river  system'  means  the 
portion  of  a  river.  Its  tributaries,  and  any 
lake,  estuary  or  coastal  waters  receiving 
such  waters,  and  the  land  area  drained  by 
such  waters,  as  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  establishing  the  management  con- 
ference. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'natural  resource  of  national  signifi- 
cance" means  a  national  park,  national  for- 
est, or  wildlife  refuge.". 

PERMrr  PROGRAM  MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Pollution  Preven'hon.— (l) 
Section  402(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1341)  is  amended  by 
deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8), 
deleting  "."  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9).  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 
";  and  (JO)  To  ensure  that  no  permit  will  be 
issued  unless  the  applicant  demonstrates  a 
need  to  discharge  based  on  a  showing  of  the 
maximum  use  of  measures,  processes,  meth- 
ods, systems,  or  techniques  to  eliminate  the 
discharge  altogether  or  reduce  the  volume 
and  toxicity  of  pollutants  (through  process 
changes,  substitution  of  material,  enclosure 
of  systems,  or  other  modifications)  within 
the  economic  capability  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator.". 

(2)  Section  304(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1313(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(i)"  the  follow- 
ing "(1)";  by  deleting  "(1)"  after  "shall";  de- 
leting "Act,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Act.":  deleting  "and  (2)  within"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  Within";  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  guidance  establishing  criteria 
for  demonstrations  pursuant  to  section 
4O2(b)(10).". 

(b)  Permit  Revision.— Section  402(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1342(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following— 

"(11)  To  insure  that,  in  the  case  of  permits 
issued  with  a  remaining  term  of  three  or 
more  years,  any  permit  shall  require  revi- 
sions to  the  permit  to  incorporate  any  new 
or  revised  effiuent  limitations,  applicable 
standards,  or  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  after  the  issuance  of  such  permit. 
Such  revisions  shall  occur  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  tne  promulgation  of  such  limi- 
tations, standards  or  regulations.". 

(c)  Permit  Terms  and  Conditions.— Sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph— 
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f(  ilk 


•'(6)  No  new 
into  navigable 
person  who  owns 
more  facilities 
with  a  permit  i 

(d)  New 
the  Federal  Wat*r 
U.S.C.  1342(a))  is 
end  thereof  the 

"(6)  In  the  casi 
a  permit  is  to  be 
tion,  such  permif. 
construction  of 
ment  shall  take 
shall  apply  to  al 
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(e)  Permit 
tion  402(a)(1)  of 
Control  Act  (33 
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(2)    Section 
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permit  for  a  new  discharge 

shall  be  issued  to  any 

leases,  or  operates  two  or 

Which  are  not  in  compliance 

under  this  section.". 

—Section  402(a)  of 

Pollution  Control  Act  (33 

amended  by  adding  at  the 

owing  new  paragraph; 

of  a  new  facility  for  which 

issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

shall  be  obtained  prior  to 

such  facility.  This  require- 

effect  upon  enactment  and 

1  facilities  for  which  actual 

not  commenced  as  of  the 


Program  Authority.— <l)  Sec- 

I  he  Federal  Water  Pollution 

.S.C.  1342(a)(1))  is  amended 

••302,"  the  following  ••303.". 

4|)2(b)(l)(A)    of    the    Federal 

Control    Act    (33    U.S.C. 

imended  by  inserting  after 

ng  •303,". 

AMENDMENT.— (1)    Section 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 

1342(a)(5))  is  amended  by 

2)"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
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)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
Act    (33    U.S.C.    1342(b))    is 
delating  ••(h)(2)"  and  inserting 
)(2)". 

c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(c)(2))  is 
ting  ••304(h)(2)""  and  insert- 
•304(i)(2)'". 

)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
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(1)  Section  403(a) 

\|fater  Pollution  Control  Act 

is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


DiscHARGE  Criteria.— (1) 
may.  in  addition  to  any 
t  of  this  Act,  deny  a  permit 
of  this  Act  for  a  discharge 
sea.  the  waters  of  the 
the  oceans,  or  any  waters 
section  304(1)  of  this  Act  if 
finds,  based  on  an  assess- 
provided  in  subsection 
can  reasonably  be  ex- 
affect  the  protection  and 
balanced,  indigenous  popu- 
fish,  and  wildlife  and  the 
recreational  activity  in  and  on 

—Section  403(c)(2)  of  the 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following:  ••Any  existing  or 
ons  creating  exemptions  to 
of  this  p>aragrapb  are  here- 

Amendments.— (1)  The  title 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

U.S.C.  1343)  is  amended  to 

••Biological  Discharge  Cri- 

4C^c)(l)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(c)(1))  is 
Act  (and  from  time  to 
promulgate""  and  inserting 
following  ""the  Water  Pol- 
and Control  Act  of  1991, 
tjiereafter,  publish"'. 

c)(l)  of  the  Federal  Water 

Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(c)(1))  is 

and  the  oceans'"  and 


tie 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•the  oceans,  or  any 
waters  listed  pursuant  to  section  304(1)  of 
this  Act,"'. 

(4)  Section  403(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1343(c)(1)(B)) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "marine"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "aquatic". 

(5)  Section  403(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1343(c)(1)(G)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  ••oceans,"  the 
following  ••or  other  waters". 

(6)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ••403,"  after  •'402". 

interstate  displtt:  resolution 
Sec.  19.  (a)  Permit  Review.— Section 
402(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph— 

••(E)  shall  be  reconsidered  for  termination 
or  modification  at  any  time  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  source  is  located  pro- 
vides notice  that  the  permitted  discharge  is 
causing  a  substantial  violation  of  a  water 
quality  requirement  (including  any  stand- 
ard) of  such  State  or  adversely  affecting  the 
public  health  of  such  State  and  seeks  a  modi- 
fication of  such  permit;". 

(b)  Administrator  Review.— Amend  para- 
graph 402(d)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1342(d)(2))  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  •"(2)".  by  striking  "(A)"" 
and  ••(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)" 
and  '•(ii)""  respectively,  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph — 

•'(B)  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  State 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  another 
State  whose  waters  may  be  affected  by  the 
issuance  of  a  permit,  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(5),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  within  ninety  days 
following  written  objection  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  the  State  whose  recommendations 
were  not  accepted,  whether  any  substantial 
violation  of  a  water  quality  requirement  or 
adverse  effect  on  public  health  of  the  af- 
fected State  will  result  from  the  issuance  of 
the  permit.  The  Administrator's  determina- 
tion shall  be  based  on  (i)  the  designated  use 
or  uses  of  the  waters  in  the  affected  State: 
(ii)  criteria  .issued  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  304(a)  appropriate  to  such  uses; 
and  (iii)  the  antidegradation  policy  of  the  af- 
fected State.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  adverse  effect  on  public  health 
would  result  from  the  discharge,  that  the 
designated  use  or  uses  are  or  would  be  im- 
paired by  the  discharge,  or  that  the 
antidegradation  policy  of  the  affected  State 
would  not  authorize  lowering  of  existing 
water  quality  in  such  instance,  and  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  sources  in 
the  affected  State  are  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements and  policies  (or  would  be  subject 
to  such  requirements  and  policies,  if  dis- 
charging to  the  affected  waters),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  object  to  issuance  of  such  per- 
mit or  provide  specific  modifications  to  such 
permit.  Any  such  determination  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  writing  to  the  affected  State  and 
such  determination  or  such  objection  shall 
be  reviewable  in  the  appropriate  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  under  section  509(b)  of  this 
Act  as  the  issuance  or  denial  of  a  permit 
under  section  402.".  -j- 

(c)  Other  Violations.— Amend  section  511 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1371)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)— 

•'(e)  Any  State  or  municipality  the  water 
quality  of  which  is  adversely  affected  by  pol- 
lutants from  another  State  may  petition  the 
Administrator  who  shall  determine  on  the 


record,  after  opportunity  for  Agency  hearing 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  554.  556.  and  557  whether 
such  pollution  is  causing  a  substantial  viola- 
tion of  a  water  quality  requirement  of  such 
State  or  adversely  affecting  public  health  in 
such  State.  The  Administrator's  determina- 
tion shall  be  based  on  (1)  the  desigrnated  use 
or  uses  of  the  waters  in  the  affected  State; 
(2)  criteria  issued  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  304(a)  appropriate  to  such  uses; 
and  (3)  the  antidegradation  policy  of  the  af- 
fected State.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  adverse  effect  on  public  health 
would  result  from  the  discharge,  that  the 
designated  use  or  uses  are  or  would  be  im- 
paired by  the  discharge,  or  that  the 
antidegradation  policy  of  the  affected  State 
would  not  authorize  lowering  of  existing 
water  quality  in  such  instance,  and  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  sources  in 
the  affected  State  are  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements and  policies  (or  would  be  subject 
to  such  requirements  and  policies,  if  dis- 
charging to  the  affected  waters),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  issue  an  order  within  ninety 
days  restraining  any  person  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution  or  providing  such 
other  relief  as  appropriate,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  other  equitable  considerations.  In  no 
case  shall  such  order  or  other  relief  based 
solely  on  this  subsection  supersede  or  abro- 
gate rights  to  quantities  of  water  which  have 
been  established  by  interstate  water  com- 
pacts. Supreme  Court  decrees,  or  State  water 
laws.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  in  which  section  402(d)(2)(B)  or  section 
402(b)(1)(E)  is  available,  nor  to  any  pollution 
which  is  subject  to  the  Colorado  River  Salin- 
ity Control  Act  of  1974.". 

combined  sewer  overflow 
Sec.   20.    Amend   title   IV   of  the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

'•COMBINED  sewer  OVERFLOWS 

••Sec.  406.  (a)  Combined  Sewer  Overflows 
Inventory.—  Each  State  in  which  there  are 
discharges  of  overflows  from  combined  storm 
water  sewers  and  sanitary  sewers  into  navi- 
gable waters  shall,  within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Administrator  an  inventory  of  all  such 
discharges  in  the  State  which  shall  include— 

••(1)  identification  of  the  location  of  each 
such  discharge,  and  the  waterbody  affected; 

••(2)  identification  of  the  municipal  or 
other  entity  responsible  for  such  discharge; 

•'(3)  identification  of  any  permit  for  each 
such  discharge  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this 
Act.  including  the  compliance  status  of  the 
permit; 

••(4)  identification  of  the  estimated  volume 
of  such  discharge  over  a  one-year  period  and 
the  estimated  pollutant  loading  of  the  dis- 
charge over  such  period,  including  any  pol- 
lutants introduced  by  an  industrial  dis- 
charger; 

••(5)  assessment  of  the  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  all  such  combined  discharges  to 
the  volume  capacity  of  the  appropriate 
treatment  works  over  the  maximum  meas- 
ured storm  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
one-year/six-hour  storm  event;  and 

••(6)  the  nature  and  status  of  any  existing 
programs  to  eliminate  such  discharges. 

"(b)  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Elimi- 
nation OF  Programs. — (1)  Any  municipality 
or  other  entity  listed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section  shall  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  program  and 
schedule  for  the  elimination  of  all  discharges 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1). 
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"(2)  The  program  and  schedule  required 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  not  later  than  thir- 
ty-six months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  shall— 

"(A)  identify  system  modifications,  best 
management  practices,  regulatory  and  non- 
regulatory  programs,  and  other  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  municipality  or  other  re- 
sponsible entity  for  elimination  of  dis- 
charges of  overflows  from  combined  sewers; 

'•(B)  identify  pretreatment  program  modi- 
fications to  reduce,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  toxic  pollution  levels  of  any 
overflows; 

"(C)  specify  the  controls  to  be  applied  to 
any  overflows  not  eliminated; 

"(D)  established  a  schedule  for  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  implementation  of  system 
modifications,  best  management  practices, 
and  other  measures  providing  for  implemen- 
tation of  such  practices,  programs,  and 
measures  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
in  no  case  more  than  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  program  approval,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  waterbody  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(b)(2)(B)  in  which  case  such  schedule 
shall  be  not  more  than  five  years; 

"(E)  estimate  the  costs  of  design  and  im- 
plementation of  system  modifications,  best 
management  practices,  programs,  and  other 
measures  including  the  estimated  financial 
contributions  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
sources;  and 

"(F)  provide  for  monitoring  of  waters  to 
which  overflows  are  discharged  sufficient  to 
assess  water  quality  impacts  of  overflow  dis- 
charges. 

"(3)  The  municipality  or  other  responsible 
entity  shall  provide  for  public  review  and 
comment  on  the  program  developed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  and  shall  Include  any  such 
comments  in  the  plan.  The  municipality  or 
other  responsible  entity  also  shall  coordi- 
nate development  of  the  program  with  any 
management  program  required  pursuant  to 
section  319(b)  of  this  Act,  any  individual  con- 
trol strategy  adopted  pursuant  to  section 
305(b)(2)(B)  of  this  Act,  and  any  management 
conference  convened  pursuant  to  section  320 
or  321  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
submission  of  a  program  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  the  program.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  the  program  only  if— 

"(A)  the  program  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  adequate  authority  exists  and  ade- 
quate financial  resources  are  available  to 
Implement  the  program;  and 

"(C)  the  schedule  for  implementation  of 
the  program  is  as  expeditious  as  practicable, 
but  in  no  case  more  than  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  program  approval,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  discharge  to  a  waterbody  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  305(b)(2)(B)  in 
which  cases  such  schedule  shall  be  not  more 
than  five  years. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  the 
program  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  municipality  of 
any  revisions  or  modifications  necessary  to 
obtain  approval.  The  municipality  shall  have 
three  months  to  submit  its  revised  plan  and 
the  Administrator  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  program  in  three  months. 

"(6)  Any  municipality  required  to  develop 
a  program  pursuant  to  this  section  which 
does  not  have  an  approved  program  by  the 
date  forty-eight  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  or  which  fails  to  im- 
plement an  approved  program  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  pursuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (g)  of  section  309  of  this  Act. 


"(7)  No  later  than  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  a  State  administering  a  program 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act,  shall 
modify  or  issue  permits  pursuant  to  section 
402  of  this  Act  for  any  discharge  of  combined 
sewers.  Such  permits  may  be  issued  on  a  sys- 
tem or  jurisdiction  wide  basis  and  shall  re- 
flect the  elimination  plans  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  person,  municipality,  or  other  respon- 
sibility entity  from  liability  for  any  existing 
violation  of  this  Act,  eliminate  any  existing 
duty  to  obtain  and  comply  with  a  permit  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act,  or 
reduce  the  obligation  of  any  person,  munici- 
pality, or  other  responslbllty  entity,  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding standards  adopted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  Act. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
compliance  period  established  in  paragraphs 
(2)(D)  and  (4)(C)  of  this  subsection  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  two  years  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  applicant  has  made  a 
good-faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  that 
compliance  with  the  plan  is  not  feasible. 

"(c)  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Elimi- 
nation Guidance.— (1)  Within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  guidance  de- 
scribing best  management  practices,  regu- 
latory and  nonregulatory  programs,  and 
other  measures  for  the  elimination  of  com- 
bined storm-water  and  sanitary  sewer  over- 
flows including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  implementation  of  domestic  water 
conservation  programs  to  reduce  sewage  in- 
fluent; 

"(B)  implementation  of  inflow  and  infiltra- 
tion reduction  measures; 

"(C)  Implementation  of  surface  treatment 
and  on-site  runoff  controls; 

"(D)  implementation  of  requirements  for 
volume  reduction  or  elimination  and  deten- 
tion during  and  following  storm  events  by 
industrial  and  commercial  users; 

"(E)  implementation  of  storm-water  best 
management  practices,  including  erosion 
controls,  street  cleaning,  and  land  use  re- 
quirements and  controls; 

"(F)  separation  of  sewers; 

"(G)  pretreatment  program  modifications; 

"(H)  sewer  system  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  detention  facilities  for  storage  of 
combined  influent  prior  to  treatment  at  the 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  or  increases 
in  capacity  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works; 

"(1)  estimate,  average  design  and  construc- 
tion schedules  and  costs  for  best  manage- 
ment practices,  programs,  and  other  meas- 
ures; and 

"(J)  model  local  ordinances  or  regulations. 
Including  model  amendments  to  local 
pretreatment  programs. 

"(2)  Any  delay  by  the  Administrator  in  is- 
suing guidance  under  this  provision  shall  not 
excuse  the  obligation  of  any  municipality  or 
other  responsible  entities  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  State  agen- 
cies, sewage  treatment  agencies,  public  in- 
terest groups,  and  other  interested  parties  in 
development  of  guidance  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1). 

"(d)  Program  Development  and  Imple- 
mentation.—(D  The  Administrator  may 
make  grrants — 

"(A)  to  States  to  support  the  development 
of  surveys  of  combined  sewer  overflows  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (a)  and  development  of 
overflow  elimination  plans  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b);  and 

"(B)  to  municipalities  or  other  responsible 
entities  to  support,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  implementation  of  overflow 
elimination  plans  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(2)(A)  Following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  any  State  in  which  there  is  a 
discharge  of  combined  sewers  may  submit  to 
the  Administrator  an  application  for  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require  but,  at  a  minimum, 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  process  to 
be  used  by  the  State  in  allocating  available 
grant  assistance  to  municipalities  or  other 
responsible  entities  required  to  develop  plans 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Any  municipality  with  a  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this 
section  may  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  for  assistance  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
information  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  allocate 
funds  available  for  grants  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
municipalities  in  the  State  with  combined 
sewer  overflows  and  the  estimated  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  such  overflows. 

"(B)  In  allocation  of  funds  available  for  as- 
sistance to  municipalities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)(B),  the  Administrator  shall  give 
priority  to  proposed  projects  which— 

"(1)  are  unlikely  to  receive  assistance  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  this  Act  within  the  com- 
pliance period; 

"(ii)  would  address  serious  water  pollution 
problems,  including  violations  of  water  qual- 
ity standards,  impacts  on  bathing  beaches, 
and  contamination  of  seafood; 

"(iii)  would  address  overflows  to  waters 
listed  pursuant  to  section  305(b)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(iv)  would  address  overflows  from  treat- 
ment works  receiving  significant  amounts  of 
effluent  from  industrial  dischargers. 

"(4)(A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
survey  or  management  program  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1  )(A)  of  this  subsection  in  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  State  or  municipal- 
ity and  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
the  non-Federal  share  is  provided  for  non- 
Federal  sources,  including  funds  contributed 
by  municipalities  receiving  assistance. 

"(B)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  sur- 
vey or  management  program  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  in  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  not  exceed  55  per  centum  of 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  municipality  or 
other  responsible  entity  and  shall  be  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  non-Federal  share 
is  provided  from  non-Federal  sources. 

"(5)  Any  grants  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  sections  201(g)(2), 
201(g)(5),  201(0),  204(a)(1),  204(a)(2),  204(b)(1). 
511(c)(1),  513,  and  518  and  with  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  appropriate. 

"(6)  The  availability  of  grant  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  obligations  of  a  State,  municipal- 
ity, or  other  responsible  entity  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  DEFmiTiONS.— (1)  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'treatment  works' 
shall  be  as  defined  in  section  212(2)  of  this 
Act. 
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ion   603(c)  of  the   Federal 
Control    Act    (33    U.S.C. 
"and"  preceding  (3)  and 
of  the  sentence — 


nt|ng  a  combined  stormwater 
sewer  elimination   pro- 
section  406(b).". 
Amend  section  516(b)(1)  of 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
subiection.  the  term  'treatment 
n(  lude   any   discharges   from 
storm  irater  sewers  and  sanitary 
reflect  the  data  provided  by 
to   section   406(a)   of   this 

AND  Guidelines.— Amend 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
dew  paragraph: 
Administrator,  after  consultation 
Federal  agencies  and  other 
shall     publish    within 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
information   supplementing 
published  pursuant  to  para- 
estpblishing  the  degree  of  per- 
attainable  through  the  ap- 
8ec{)ndary   treatment  where  a 
receives  flows  from  com- 
aijd  stormwater  sewers.". 


'ERMit  fees 

402  of  the  Federal  Water 

Act  is  amended  by  adding 

subsection   at   the   end 


F^s.— 

Not  later  than  24  months 
•nactment  of  the  Water  Pol- 
and Control  Act  of  1991. 
each  State  administering  a 
under  subsection  (b)  shall 
Vdministrator  for  approval 
(4)  a  modification  of 
it  program  including  a  re- 
State  law  that  the  owner  or 
point  source  subject  to  the 
obtain  a  permit  under  this 
ual  fee.  or  the  equivalent 
period    The  accumulated 
fees  in  any  State  shall  be 
not  less  than  60  per  cen- 
costs  of  developing  and 
point  source  elements  of 
program  of  such  State,  in- 
limited  to.  the  reasonable 
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and  acting  upon  any  appli- 

and  enforcing  the  terms 

permits  (not  including  any 

>ther  costs  associated  with 

action). 

md  ambient  water  quality 


"(D)  preparing  generally  applicable  regula- 
tions or  guidance. 

"(E)  modeling,  analyses,  and  demonstra- 
tions, including  the  development  of  total 
maximum  dally  loads  and  waste  load  alloca- 
tions. 

•(F)  identifying  and  monitoring  Impaired 
waters,  and 

"(G)  preparing  and  maintaining  public  in- 
formation systems  on  effluent  limitations, 
discharges,  compliance  and  water  quality. 

"(2)  Amount  of  fees.— The  amount  of  fees 
collected  from  any  point  source  by  the  State 
shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
a  program  modification  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  unless  the 
State  demonstrates  that  the  program  will  re- 
sult in  the  collection  from  all  point  sources 
subject  to  subparagraph  (A),  of  an  annual 
amount  not  less  than  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  from  each  publicly  owned  treatment 
works.  $2500  multiplied  by  the  daily  treat- 
ment capacity  of  such  treatment  works  in 
gallons  divided  by  1.000.000,  but  not  to  exceed 
$125,000  per  annum: 

"(11)  from  each  minor  industrial  point 
source.  $2500: 

"(ill)  from  each  major  industrial  point 
source,  such  amounts,  not  less  than  $25,000  or 
more  than  $125,000  per  annum,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  specify  in  guidance  reflecting 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  developing  and 
enforcing  water  quality  programs  for  such 
sources:  and 

"(iv)  $2500  from  each  other  source  required 
to  obtain  a  permit  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A) 
ti  collect  the  amount  specified  under  such 
clause  shall  not  apply  if  the  State  dem- 
onstrates that  collecting  an  amount  less 
than  the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  The  fee  calculated  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  increased  every  three  iears  be- 
ginning three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  by  the  percentage,  if 
any.  by  which  the  Producer  Price  Index  for 
the  most  recent  calendar  year  ending  before 
the  beginning  of  such  year  exceeds  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  for  the  calendar  year  1991. 

"(3)  Use  of  revenue.— Any  fee  required  to 
be  collected  by  a  State  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  utilized  only  to  support  the  water 
quality  programs  of  such  State. 

"(4)  APPROVAL.— The  Administrator  shall 
approve  or  disapprove  any  permit  program 
modification  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  under  this  subsection  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  modification.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  such  modification  if  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  revenues  from  the  fees  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  lieu  of  appropriations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  State  to  develop  and  implement 
its  water  quality  programs. 

"(5)  Federal  fees.— (A)  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  fee  provisions 
proposed  by  a  State  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator makes  a  determination  that  the  State 
is  not  adequately  administering  or  enforcing 
an  approved  fee  program,  or  if  a  State  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  administer  a  per- 
mit program  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Administrator  shall  collect  reasonable  fees 
from  the  point  sources  identified  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(B)  Any  point  source  that  falls  to  pay  fees 
lawfully  Imposed  by  the  Administrator  under 


this  paragraph  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  such  fees  plus  a  pen- 
alty in  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  fee  amount,  plus  Interest  on  the  fee 
amount  computed  in  accordance  with  section 
6621(a)(2)  of  title  26.  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  computation  of  interest  on 
underpayment  of  Federal  taxes). 

"(C)  Any  fees,  penalties,  and  interest  col- 
lected under  this  paragraph  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  fund  established  under  section 
301(0)  for  licensing  and  other  services,  which 
thereafter  shall  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
subject  to  appropriation,  to  carry  out  the 
Agency's  activities  for  which  the  fees  were 
collected. 

"(6)  SANcmoN.— Beginning  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1991, 
the  Administrator  shall  withhold  from  any 
State  which  has  a  program  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  but^- 

"(A)  which  has  not  submitted  an  approved 
permit  fee  modification  under  this  sub- 
section, or 

"(B)  which  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  under 
paragraph  (4), 

50  per  centum  of  the  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  allocated  to  such  State  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  section  106.  until  such  time  as  the 
State  has  submitted  an  approved  modifica- 
tion under  this  subsection  and  is  in  compli- 
ance with  such  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirement. Any  amounts  withheld  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
reallocated  to  other  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted approved  permit  fee  modifications 
under  this  subsection.". 

employee  PROTECnON 

Sec.  22.  Sections  507  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1367)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  person  shall  fire,  or  in  any  other 
way  discriminate  against,  or  caused  to  be 
fired  or  discriminated  against,  any  employee 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee  has 
refused  to  perform  the  employee's  duties 
when  performing  such  duties  constitutes  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  because  of 
the  employee's  reasonable  apprehension  that 
performing  such  duties  would  result  in  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  public.  The  circumstances 
causing  the  employee's  apprehension  of  seri- 
ous injury  would  be  of  such  nature  that  a 
reasonable  person,  under  the  circumstances 
then  confronting  the  employee,  would  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  bona  fide  danger  of  an 
accident,  injury,  or  serious  impairment  of 
health  to  the  public  or  the  environment  re- 
sulting from  the  circumstances.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  protection  under  this  subsection, 
the  employee  must  have  sought  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  cor- 
rections of  the  circumstances  causing  the  re- 
fusal to  perform  the  employee's  duties. 

"(c)  The  process,  procedures,  and  remedies 
with  respect  to  firing  or  discrimination 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  governed 
by  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  405  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act, 
except  that  the  legal  burden  of  proof  should 
be  governed  by  the  applicable  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Whlstleblower  Protection 
Act  of  1989.". 

reports  to  congress 
/   Sec.  23.  (a)  Reports.— Sections  516  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1375)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Clean  Water  Report.— (1)  On  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  year  following  enactment  of  the 
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Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1991  and  every  three  years  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report,  in  addition  to  any  other  rejKirt  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  on  measures  taken  to- 
ward implementation  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  actions  taken  and  re- 
sults achieved  in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control  research,  demonstrations,  experi- 
ments, studies,  and  related  matters  by  the 
Administrator  and  other  Federal  agencies 
and  by  other  persons  and  agencies  under 
Federal  grants  or  contracts; 

"(B)  a  description  of  activities  relating  to 
wastewater  treatment  operator  training  and 
certification; 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  effluent  limitations  for  exist- 
ing and  new  dischargers  from  direct  and  indi- 
rect sources; 

"(D)  a  summary  of  development  of  pollut- 
ant criteria  documents  and  adoption  of 
water  quality  and  sediment  quality  stand- 
ards; 

"(E)  an  assessment  of  progress  in  identi- 
fication and  development  of  water  quality 
problem  areas,  including  estuaries  and  rivers 
for  which  management  conferences  are  being 
conducted; 

"(F)  a  description  of  State  nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  programs; 

"(G)  an  identification  and  assessment  of 
noncompliance  with  the  enforceable  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  description  of  all  en- 
forcement actions  pending  or  completed 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  two 
years:  and 

"(H)  recommendations  concerning  im- 
provements to  the  water  quality  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

■'(2)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
State  agencies  in  development  of  the  report 
required  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Water  Qualixy  iNFRASTRucnniE 
Needs  Assessment.— (D  The  Administrator 
shall  make  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  public  facilities 
needed  to  accomplish  the  water  quality  goals 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  assessment  required  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum,  de- 
scribe— 

"(A)  the  costs  of  construction  for  rehabili- 
tation, replacement,  and  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing publicly  owned  treatment  works  nation- 
ally and  in  each  of  the  States,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  portion  of  such  costs  associ- 
ated with  meeping  the  enforceable  require- 
ments of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  costs  of  construction  of  expanded 
or  new  publicly  owned  treatment  works  na- 
tionally and  in  each  of  the  SUtes.  including 
an  estimate  of  the  portion  of  such  costs  asso- 
ciated with  meeting  the  enforceable  require- 
ments of  this  Act; 

"(C)  the  costs  of  implementing  plans  for 
the  elimination  of  combined  stormwater  and 
sanitary  sewer  overflows  developed  pursuant 
to  section  406  of  this  Act,  including  any  such 
additional  treatment  needed  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  water  quality  standards; 

"(D)  that  portion  of  the  costs  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  associated 
with  treatment  works  serving  fewer  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  persons; 

"(E)  the  costs  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  to  agricultural  producers 
of  construction  of  measures  to  control 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  implemented 
in  accordance  with  programs  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  319  of  this  Act;  and 

"(F)  the  cost  of  construction  of  measures 
and  facilities  required  to  comply  with  per- 
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mits  for  the  control  of  municipal  discharges 
of  stormwater. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  the 
assessment  required  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  the  Congress  no  later  than  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1991  and  every  five  years  thereafter." 

"(c)  RESERVED.". 

(b)  Technical  Correction.— Title  II  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  deleting 
section  210  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "RE- 
SERVED.". 


INDIAN  water  QUAUT^- 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Sewage  Treatment.— (l)  Sec- 
tion 518(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  13T7(c))  is  amended  by 
deleting  "one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  section  207"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  section  607". 

(2)  Section  518(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1377(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Administrator  shall  provide 
funds  reserved  under  this  subsection  directly 
to  Indian  tribes  and  may  make  a  grant  In  an 
amount  of  up  to  100  per  centum  of  project 
cost.  In  making  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  projects  addressing  the  most  signifi- 
cant public  health  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion problems  as  determined  by  needs  assess- 
ments pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).". 

(3)  Section  518(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1377(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, shall  assess  the  need  for  sewage  treat- 
ment works  to  serve  Indian  tribes  and  report 
the  findings  of  such  assessment  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  and  biennially  there- 
after.". 

(4)  Section  518(e)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1377(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  and  third 
sentences. 

(b)  Nonpoint  Pollution  Control.— <i)  Sec- 
tion 518(f)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1377(f))  is  amended  by 
deleting  "one-third"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-half  and  by  deleting  "(d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

(2)  Section  518(f)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1377(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  section 

319(h)(3),  the  Administrator  may  make  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  an 
amount  up  to  100  per  centum  of  project 
cost.". 

(c)  Planning  Assistance.— Section  518  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1377)  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Planning  Assistance.- (l)  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  grants  to  support  the 
administration  of  water  quality  programs  by 
an  Indian  tribe  treated  as  a  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  may  make  a 
grant  to  an  Indian  tribe  to  support  develop- 
ment of  such  authorities  and  cap)abilities  as 
are  necessary  for  the  tribe  to  be  treated  as  a 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  An  Indian  tribe  seeking  grant  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  file 
with  the  Administrator  a  notice  of  intent  to 


develop  authority  and  capability  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e). 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  not  provide 
grant  assistance  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  a  period  of  more  than  four  years  follow- 
ing filing  of  a  notice  of  intent  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  allocate  funds 
available  pursuant  to  this  subsection  among 
Indian  tribes  treated  as  States  and  tribes 
having  filed  a  notice  of  intent  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  based  on— 

"(A)  the  reasonable  expected  costs  of  such 
program  development  or  implementation; 

"(B)  the  population  and  land  area  of  the 
reservation;  and 

"(C)  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  water 
pollution  problems  on  the  reservation. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  assure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  each  Indian  tribe 
seeking  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  is 
allotted  a  minimum  grant  amount  of  not  less 
than  SIOO.OOO. 

"(5)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program  and 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  the  non- 
Federal  share  shall  be  provided  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

"(6)  Each  Indian  tribe  receiving  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  report  to 
the  Administrator  on  an  annual  basis  con- 
cerning its  activities  in  development  or  ad- 
ministration of  water  quality  programs.". 

(d)  Revolving  Loan  Funds.— Section  603(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  (33  U.S.C.  1383(c)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "State  agency"  the  following  ". 
or  Indian  tribe". 

(e)  Discharge  PERMrrs.- Section  402(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1342)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph- 

"(6)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  a 
permit  pursuant  this  subsection  for  any  dis- 
charge to  navigable  waters  on  a  Federal  In- 
dian reservation,  as  defined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 518(h)  of  this  Act.  unless  the  applicable 
Indian  tribe  is  treated  as  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  518(e)  of  this  Act  and  has  been  dele- 
gated authority  to  issue  permits  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  In  issuing  permits  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  assure 
that,  in  addition  to  other  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  such  discharge  will  not  pre- 
vent the  protection  and  propagation  of  a  bal- 
anced, indigenous  population  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, and  wildlife  and  recreation  in  and  on 
the  water  or  such  discharge  is  in  compliance 
with  such  alternative  water  quality  stand- 
ards as  the  Administrator  may  establish.". 
environmental  audits 
Sec.  25.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  520.  ENVIRONMENTAL  AUDITS. 

"(a)  Auorrs.- (1)  Any  person  with  a  permit 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act  required 
to  file  an  annual  toxic  chemical  release  form 
under  section  313  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  shall 
conduct  environmental  audits  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(2)  An  environmental  audit  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall,  at  a  minimum  establish 
the  compliance  of  the  facility  with  the 
terms,  requirements,  and  conditions  of  dis- 
charge permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  identify  necessary 
steps  and  an  appropriate  schedule  for  im- 
proving the  degree  and  extent  of  compliance 
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tion for  a  facility  during  the  term  of  each 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  402. 

•■(10)  Within  twenty-four  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  pe- 
riodically thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  guidance  concerning  methods, 
practices,  and  techniques  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  environmental  monitor- 
ing and  audits  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  for  public  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  guidance  required 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

••(b)  Penal'HES.— (1)  The  owner  or  operator 
of  a  facility  required  to  conduct  an  audit 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  certified 
auditor,  shall  provide  such  assurance  as  the 
Administrator  shall  require  concerning  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  any  audit  doc- 
ument or  related  report.  A  false  certification 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  pursu- 
ant to  section  309  of  this  Act. 

'•(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  audit  pursuant  to  this 
section  who  fails  to  submit  reports  or  other 
information  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  civil  or  criminal  penalty 
pursuant  to  section  309  of  this  Act. 

••(3)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  and 
the  certified  environmental  auditor  shall  in- 
clude in  any  audit  report  required  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  assurance  that  the  cer- 
tified environmental  auditor  and  the  firm  or 
organization  employing  such  auditor  does 
not  have  a  financial  interest  of  any  kind  in 
the  facility  for  which  the  audit  report  was 
prepared  or  any  other  entity  with  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  such  facility.  A  false  assur- 
ance pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to 
section  309  of  this  Act. 

'•(c)  CoNFiDEN'nALrrY  OF  Information.— (1) 
Any  records,  reports,  or  information  ob- 
tained from  any  person  under  this  section 
(including  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  by  representatives  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) shall  be  available  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  by  any  person  that  records, 
reports,  or  information,  or  particular  parts 
thereof  (other  than  health  or  safety  effects 
data)  to  which  the  Administrator  or  any  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  representative  has  access 
under  this  section  if  made  public  would  di- 
vulge information  entitled  to  protection 
under  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  such  information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  shall  be  considered  confiden- 
tial in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  record,  report,  doc- 
ument, or  information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  section,  or  when  rel- 
evant in  any  proceeding  under  this  section. 

■•(2)  Any  person  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  who  knowingly  and  willfully  di- 
vulges or  discloses  any  information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
pursuant  to  section  309  of  this  Act. 

•■(3)  In  submitting  data  under  this  section. 

a  person  required  to  provide  such  data  may — 

••(A)  designate  the  data  which  such  person 

believes  is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 

subsection:  and 

••(B)  submit  such  designated  data  sepa- 
rately from  other  data  submitted  under  this 
section. 

A  designation  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

••(4)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  con- 
tained in  this  section  or  any  other  provision 


of  law.  all  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  upon 
written  request  of  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  to  such  committee. 

"(5)  The  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  toxic  pollutant  at  a  facility 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection: 

"(A)  the  trade  name,  common  name,  or  ge- 
neric class  or  category  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance: 

"(B)  the  physical  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance, including  its  boiling  point,  melting 
point.  Hash  point,  specific  gravity,  vapor 
density,  solubility  in  water,  and  vapor  pres- 
sure at  20  degrees  Celsius: 

"(C)  the  hazards  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment posed  by  the  substance,  including  phys- 
ical hazards  (such  as  explosion)  and  potential 
acute  and  chronic  health  hazards; 

••(D)  the  potential  routes  of  human  expo- 
sure to  the  substance  at  the  facility,  estab- 
lishment, place,  or  property  being  inves- 
tigated, entered,  or  inspected  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(E)  the  location  of  disposal  of  any  waste 
stream: 

"(F)  any  monitoring  data  or  analysis  of 
monitoring  data  pertaining  to  disposal  ac- 
tivities: 
"(G)  any  hydrogeologic  or  geologic  data;  or 
"(H)  any  ground  water  monitoring  data. 
"(d)  Implementation  of  Other  Laws.— The 
requirement  to  conduct  environmental  au- 
dits pursuant  to  this  section  in  no  way  limits 
or  constrains  the  right  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  to  implement  or  enforce  envi- 
ronmental   or   related   laws   or   to   conduct 
compliance  inspections  or  related  activities. 
"(e)  Environmental  audit  Training  and 
CER-nFiCATiON.- (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
develop  and  operate  programs  to  train  indi- 
viduals to  conduct  environmental  audits  and 
shall  certify  individuals,  firms,  and  organiza- 
tions as  proficient  in  environmental  audit- 
ing. 

•'(2)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
training  programs  or  shall  contract  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  or  other  organi- 
zations or  firms  to  conduct  such  training 
programs. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  publish,  with- 
in twelve  months  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  periodically 
thereafter,  a  general  manual  of  methods, 
practices,  and  protocols  for  environmental 
monitoring,  compliance  assessment,  and  en- 
vironmental auditing. 

"(4)  In  developing  training  programs,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  special  attention  to 
development  of  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  identify  and  implement  source  reduction 
measures  and  practices. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  certify  an  in- 
dividual as  a  'certified  environmental  audi- 
tor' upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
program  of  testing  to  determine  the  ade- 
quate knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  of  such 
individual. 

••(6)  The  Administrator,  within  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  shall  promulgate  regulations 
governing  the  testing  and  certification  of 
auditors  pursuant  to  this  section. 

••(7)  A  certification  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  ten  years,  after  which  time  an  individ- 
ual must  be  recertified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  act  as  a  certified  environ- 
mental auditor. 

•'(8)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
collect  fees  for  training  and  certification 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  equal  to  the  ad- 
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ministrative  costs  of  such  tralningr  and  cer- 
tiflcation  programs.  Fees  collected  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  into  an 
Environmental  Audit  Fund  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  without  fur- 
ther appropriation  to  support  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Audit  Oversight  and  Evaluation.— (D 
The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  over- 
sight and  evaluation  of  environmental  au- 
dits, including  environmental  monitoring 
and  compliance  assessments,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
random  tests  of  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  data  measurements,  assessments,  and 
analysis  conducted  by  firms  or  organizations 
certified  to  conduct  environmental  audits 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  In  a  case  where  the  Administrator 
identifies  a  pattern  of  substantial  and  re- 
peated inaccuracy  in  the  data,  measure- 
ments, assessments,  and  analysis  related  to 
environment  audits  by  a  firm  or  organiza- 
tion certified  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may,  based  on  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  for  such  action  and  opportunity 
for  response  by  the  firm  or  organization,  re- 
voke the  certification  of  such  firm  or  organi- 
zation for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years. 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  a  firm  or  organiza- 
tion has  had  certification  pursuant  to  this 
section  revoked  and  has  been  recertified,  and 
the  Administrator  identifies  a  pattern  of 
substantial  and  repeated  Inaccuracy  in  data, 
measurements,  and  analysis  related  to  envi- 
ronmental audits,  the  Administrator  may, 
based  on  a  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
such  action  and  opportunity  for  response  by 
the  firm  or  organization,  permanently  bar 
such  firm  or  organization  from  conducting 
environmental  audits  or  related  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(g)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  within  twelve  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  report  to  Congress  on 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  au- 
dits and  the  certification  of  auditors  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations for  needed  improvements  to 
such  programs  and  activities. 

"(h)  Permit  Modification.— Within  twelve 
months  of  the  submission  of  an  environ- 
mental audit  of  a  facility  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Administrator,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  audit  of  a  facility  in  a  State  with  author- 
ity to  administer  the  program  pursuant  to 
section  402  the  State,  shall  modify  any  per- 
mit issued  pursuant  to  section  402  for  such 
facility  based  on  the  information  provided 
and  measures  recommended  in  the  audit  re- 
port. 

united  STATES-MEXICO  BORDER  WATER 
QUAUTi- 

Sec.  26.  Title  V  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"united  STATES-MEXICO  BORDER  WATER 
QUALITY 

"SBC.  521.  (a)  In  General.— The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized,  in  coojieration  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  and  the  af- 
fected States,  to  negotiate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  prevent  pollution,  monitor 
water  quality,  and  improve  water  quality  In 
the  regions  along  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

"(b)  MONITORING.— The  Administrator  shall 
determine  which  water  bodies  in  the  region 


are  not  in  compliance  with  designated  uses 
and  shall  make  such  determinations  based 
on  reports  prepared  under  Section  305(b), 
data  available  from  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  and  other  appro- 
priate authorities.  The  Administrator  shall 
determine  the  sources  of  pollutants  causing 
impairment  of  the  water  quality  of  water 
bodies  determined  to  be  in  noncompliance 
with  designated  uses,  and  the  amount  of 
each  such  pollutant  discharged. 

"(C)    ASSESSMENT    OF    SEWAGE    TREATMENT 

Needs.— TTie  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, and  affected  States,  shall  assess  the 
need  for  sewage  treatment  works  to  serve 
the  population  in  the  border  region,  the  de- 
gree to  which  such  needs  will  be  met  through 
funds  allotted  to  States  under  section  205 
and  through  section  510,  and  determined  by 
priority  lists  under  section  216  of  this  Act, 
and  any  obstacles  which  prevent  such  needs 
from  being  met. 

"(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  biennially  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress concerning  determinations  and  find- 
ings pursuant  to  this  section  along  with  rec- 
ommendations specifying  the  methods  and 
resources  available,  or  potentially  available, 
to  water  quality  problems. 

"(e)  Funding  and  Personnel.— The  Admin- 
istrator may,  where  appropriate,  make  avail- 
able, subject  to  the  appropriations,  such 
funds,  personnel,  and  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  27.  (a)  General  authorizations.— 
Amend  section  517  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1376)  by  strik- 
ing "and"  after  "1985,"  and  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ",  and  $250,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  1991-1998.". 

(b)  Clean  Water  Fund.— Amend  section 
517  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1376)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  title  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Clean  Water  Fund.— (D  There  is  here- 
by established  a  Clean  Water  Fund  to  sup- 
port the  implementation  of  specified  water 
pollution  control  programs  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Clean  Water 
Fund  shall  be  used  to — 

"(A)  capitalize  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol revolving  loan  funds  established  pursu- 
ant to  title  VI  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  support  implementation  of  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control  programs  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  319  and  section  208(j) 
of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  of  the  sums  allot- 
ted to  support  such  program  in  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  one  quarter  shall 
be  reserved  for  implementation  of  programs 
pursuant  to  section  206(j); 

"(C)  RESERVED: 

"(D)  support  grants  for  development  and 
Implementation  of  programs  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  combined  sewer  overflows  pursuant 
to  section  406  of  this  Act; 

"(E)  support  grants  to  States  pursuant  to 
section  106  of  this  Act;  and 

"(F)  support  special  programs  authorized 
pursuant  to  sections  112,  117,  118.  119,  120,  314, 
320,  321,  and  518  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  of 
sums  allotted  to  support  such  programs  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  314:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  sums,  reserved  to  support  sec- 


tion 314,  5  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  120;  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  for  grants  pursuant  to  section 
118;  not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be  re- 
served for  grants  pursuant  to  section  320: 
Provided  further.  That  of  such  sums  reserved 
for  grants  pursuant  to  section  320,  10  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  reserved  for  grants  pursuant  to 
section  119;  and  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
shall  be  reserved  for  implementation  of  sec- 
tions 112,  117.  321.  and  518. 

"(3)  Of  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  in  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Administrator  shall  allot  to— 

"(A)  State  revolving  loan  funds  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (2)(A).  82  per  centum  in  fis- 
cal year  1993.  35  per  centum  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  33  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  31 
per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1996:  Provided;  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  total  of  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  or 
other  authorizations  for  Title  VI  of  this  Act 
exceed  the  total  of  sums  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 607  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  nonpoint  pollution  control  programs 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(B).  20  per  centum 
in  fiscal  year  1994-1996  and  30  per  centum  in 
fiscal  years  1997  and  1998; 

"(C)  programs  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(2)(C),  16  per  centum  in  fiscal  years  1994-1996 
and  26  per  centum  in  fiscal  years  1997  and 
1998; 

"(D)  combined  sewer  overflow  elimination 
programs  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(D),  11 
per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1994.  13  per  centum 
in  fiscal  year  1995,  15  per  centum  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  and  26  per  centum  in  fiscal  years 
1997  and  1998; 

"(E)  to  State  water  pollution  control 
grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(E).  8  per 
centum  in  fiscal  years  1993-1998;  and 

"(F)  to  special  programs  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(F),  10  per  centum  in  fiscal  years 
1993-1998. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  support  the  Clean  Water  Fund  established 
in  paragraph  (1)  $2,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  $2,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
$2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $2,600,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  $2,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997  and  $2,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998:  Pro- 
vided; that  nothing  in  this  i>aragraph  shall 
authorize  appropriations  to  support  Title  VI 
of  this  Act  in  excess  of  a  total  of  sums  au- 
thorized in  section  607  of  this  Act  and  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  support  Title  VI  of  this  Act  in  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  1996. 

(c)  Technical  Corrections.— <l)  Section 
119(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  12e9(e)(2))  is  amended  by 
deleting  "1996"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1992". 

(2)  Section  120(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1270(i))  is 
amended  by  deleting",  1992.  1993.  1994.  and 
1995"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
1992". 

STATE  revolving  LOAN  FUNDS 

Sec  28.  (a)  ELioiBiLm-.— (l)  Section  60:(a) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1381(a))  is  amended  by  deleting 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(1)  to  any  municipality, 
intermunicipal,  interstate,  or  State  agency 
for  constructing  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  (as  defined  in  section  212  of  this  Act), 
including  costs  associated  with  obtaining 
necessary  land,  easements,  and  rights  of  way 
directly  related  to  such  treatment  works.". 

(2)  Section  603(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1383(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: "Assistance  provided  unc^er  clause  (1) 
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amount  equal  to  sums  deposited  under  sec- 
tion 602(b)(2)  of  this  Act  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
the  Administrator  shall  make  an  Incentive 
capitalization  grant  award  to  such  State. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  incentive  capital- 
ization grant  award  to  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  proportionate  share  of 
such  State  in  the  last  allotment  of  sums 
under  section  604(a). 

"(3)  A  State  shall  deposit  an  incentive  cap- 
italization grant  award  in  a  water  pollution 
control  revolving  fund  established  by  the 
State  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(4)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994.  any 
funds  reserved  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  that 
have  not  been  allotted  as  incentive  capiul- 
ization  grant  awards  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Administrator  among  all  States  that 
have  received  such  awards  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Such  reallotment  shall  be 
determined  based  on  the  proportionate  share 
of  such  State  in  the  last  allotment  of  sums 
under  section  604(a). 

(2)  Section  602(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1382(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "of  the  total  amount  of 
all  capitalization  grants  which  will  be  made 
to  the  State  with  funds  to  be  made  available 
under  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  the  total  amount  of  all 
capitalization  grants  which  will  be  made  to 
the  State  with  funds  allotted  under  section 
604(a)(1)". 

(g)  Conforming  amendments.— (1)  Section 
205(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1285(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1989,"  and  inserting  after 
"1990"  the  following:  ".  1991-1996". 

(2)  Section  205(m)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1285(m))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  Reallotted  Funds.— Beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1992.  upon  request  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  the  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  deposit,  as  capitaliza- 
tion grants  in  a  water  pollution  control  re- 
volving fund  established  by  such  State  under 
title  VI,  any  sums  made  available  to  such 
State  by  reallotment  under  subsection  (d).". 
(h)  Planning  Funds.— Section  604(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1384(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  Reservation  of  Funds  for  Plan- 
ning.—Each  State  may  reserve  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1996  an  amount  up 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted  to  such 
State  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year 
or  $100,000.00,  whichever  amount  is  the  great- 
er, to  carry  out  planning  under  paragraph 
205(j)(2)of  this  Act.". 

(i)  Innovative  Projects.— (1)  Section 
603(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1383(d))  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(C).  insert- 
ing "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(D),  and 
inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  financial  assistance  for 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  utilizing 
treatment  processes  and  technologies  which, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  Administrator,  are 
innovative,  such  loans  are  made  at  or  below 
market  interest  rates,  including  interest  free 
loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  forty  years: 
Provided.  That  no  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  capitalized  value  of  a  water  pollution 
control  revolving  fund  of  a  State  may  be 
used  to  provide  assistance  under  such 
terms;". 

(2)  Use  of  Unobligated  Funds.- Section 
604(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1384(c))  is  amended  by  deleting 


paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  Use  of  Unobligated  Funds.- The 
amount  of  any  allotment  not  obligated  by 
the  State  by  the  last  day  of  the  two-year  pe- 
riod of  availability  established  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  deposited  in  an  unobligated  funds 
account  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  From 
sums  in  such  account,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  fund  all  of  the 
costs  of  a  modification  or  replacement  of 
any  processes  and  technologies  funded  under 
this  title  utilizing  innovative  or  alternative 
processes  and  technologies.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  such  a  grant  based  upon  a 
finding  that  such  processes  and  technologies 
have  not  met  design  performance  specifica- 
tions unless  such  failure  is  attributable  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  any  person  and  if 
such  failure  has  significantly  increased  cap- 
ital or  operation  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. Sums  deposited  in  an  unobligated 
funds  account  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

( j )  Repayment  Requirements.— Section 
603(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  use  1383(d))  is  amended  by  deleting 
"1  year"  in  clause  (1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  years"  and  deleting  "after  project 
completion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"following  the  commencement  of  such  pay- 
ments". 

(k)  Loan  Principal.— Section  603(d)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1383(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"1985"  in  paragraph  (2)  the  following:  ".  or  to 
reduce  the  principal  of  such  debt  obligations 
to  not  less  than  85  per  centum  where  such 
debt  obligations  were  incurred  after  May  15, 
1991,  and  where  the  State  has  determined 
that  the  municipality,  intermunicipality,  or 
interstate  agency  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  afford  to  undertake  a  project  with  as- 
sistance under  this  title". 

(1)  Miscellaneous  Tttle  II  amendments.— 
(1)  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1292)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(4)  The  term  'existing  community"  as  used 
in  this  Act  means  a  municipality  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law  as  of  May  15,  1991.". 

(2)  Section  218(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1298(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "$10,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 
act  Section-by-Section  Summary 

Section  1  is  the  short  title  of  the  bill,  to  be 
cited  as  "Water  Pollution  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1991." 

Section  2  presents  Congressional  findings 
on  water  pollution  problems  that  adversely 
affects  the  Nation's  waters  and  the  need  for 
enhanced  programs  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Section  3  addresses  the  need  for  improved 
water  quality  research  programs.  It 
refocuses  current  research  programs  on  pri- 
ority problems,  establishes  a  National  Water 
Quality  Research  Committee  to  advise  EPA 
on  major  water  quality  research  needs,  and 
authorizes  $80  million  annually  through  FY 
1998  to  fund  water  quality  research. 

Section  4  authorizes  programs  to  dem- 
onstrate new  or  significantly  improved  water 
pollution  control  practices,  methods,  tech- 
nologies, or  processes.  Projects  assisted  will 
be  those  which  advance  the  control  of  point 
and  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution, 
sewage  sludge  management,  and  pollution 
prevention. 

Section  5  authorizes  grants  for  comprehen- 
sive State  water  quality  management  pro- 
grams. Minimum  State  program  activities 
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are  IdentiHed.  Twenty-five  percent  of  funds 
authorized  will  be  reserved  for  distribution 
by  EPA  to  support  innovative  State  pollu- 
tion control  and  prevention  activities. 

Section  6  establishes  programs  for  training 
operators  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastewater  treatment  works  and  other  water 
quality  control  facilities  and  for  certifylntf 
the  proficiency  of  treatment  plant  operators. 

Section  7  modifies  provisions  of  the  Act 
concerning  effluent  limitations  applicable  to 
existing  and  new  industrial  sources  that 
treat  their  own  wastes  and  discharge  di- 
rectly to  surface  waters.  EPA  is  to  publish 
updated  industrial  source  control  regula- 
tions no  less  often  than  7  years  after  promul- 
gation and  requires  that  new  and  revised 
guidelines  provide  for  pollutant  reductions 
to  attain  the  best  available  technology  that 
Is  economically  achievable. 

This  section  specifies  that  regulations  for 
existing  and  new  dischargers  are  to  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously,  when  EPA  Issues  new 
or  revised  standards,  and  are  to  provide 
equivalent  stringency  of  control.  Industrial 
sources  are  to  pay  fees  to  support  EPA's  ad- 
ministrative costs  In  developing  regulations 
for  particular  Industry  categories.  An  Advi- 
sory Committee  is  established  to  assist  EPA 
in  developing  standards  and  guidelines  for 
industrial  and  municipal  waste  dischargers. 

Section  8  strengthens  water  quality  stand- 
ards provisions  of  the  law.  It  directs  EPA  to 
prepare  a  plan  and  schedule  for  publishing 
water  quality  criteria  for  conventional,  non- 
conventional,  and  toxic  pollutants  necessary 
to  assure  protection  of  human  health  and 
ecosystems,  including  sediments.  States  are 
to  adopt  use  designations  for  all  rivers, 
streams,  lakes,  estuarlne  regions,  and  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone  In  the  State,  as  well 
as  enforceable  water  and  sediment  quality 
standards  consistent  with  EPA  criteria  for 
the  same  waterbodles.  EPA  will  promulgate 
standards  If  a  State  falls  to  do  so  within 
specified  periods  of  time. 

This  section  also  revises  elements  to  be  in- 
cluded In  a  State's  continuing  planning  proc- 
ess for  water  pollution  control.  Procedures 
for  developing  total  maximum  dally  loads  of 
pollutants  in  waterbodles  that  have  not  at- 
tained water  and  sediment  quality  standards 
are  revised.  Existing  policy  to  prevent  deg- 
radation of  water  quality  is  clarified.  States 
are  to  designate  outstanding  national  re- 
source waters  Including  waters  of  national 
parks  and  wildlife  refuges  and  related  areas 
of  ecological  Importance  and  assure  that  the 
quality  of  such  waters  is  protected  and  main- 
tained. 

Section  9  expands  the  existing  process  for 
enhanced  pollution  control  programs  In  pri- 
ority waterbodles  that  have  not  attained 
water  quality  standards.  The  process  in- 
volves development  of  Individual  control 
strategies  for  control  of  discharges  and  ex- 
pansion of  related  pollution  control  authori- 
ties. Including  authority  for  consideration  of 
biological  criteria. 

Section  10  directs  States  to  carry  out  com- 
prehensive monitoring  programs  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  assessing  water  quality.  A 
Water  Quality  Monitoring  Council  is  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams. 

Section  11  expands  the  existing  authority 
for  EPA  to  prohibit  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants which  are  highly  toxic  or  bloaccumula- 
tlve.  The  process  for  listing  toxic  pollutants 
Is  clarified. 

Section  12  strengthens  programs  to  control 
pollutants  that  are  discharged  by  Industry  to 
sewers  for  treatment  by  publicly  owned  sew- 
age treatment  works.  Under  section  307  of 


the  Act,  these  sources  are  required  to  pre- 
treat  wastes  that  would  Interfere  with  the 
treatment  works  or  sludge  produced  by  the 
treatment  works.  EPA  is  directed  to  publish 
pretreatment  standards  for  industrial  cat- 
egories for  which  regulations  to  control  di- 
rect discharges  have  been  Issued. 

This  section  clarifies  elements  In  EPA  reg- 
ulations for  general  and  categorical 
pretreatment  standards  that  apply  to  these 
indirect  dischargers  (such  as  monitoring  and 
reporting)  and  requires  that  large  treatment 
works  (those  with  approved  pretreatment 
programs)  establish  local  limits  on  dis- 
charges by  Industrial  sources  that  are  not 
subject  to  EPA  Industry-specific  standards. 
These  local  limit  requirements  are  to  be  as 
stringent  as  national  pretreatment  stand- 
ards. 

Section  13  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments of  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  amendments  specify  that  enforcement 
actions  may  be  brought  for  past,  as  well  as 
current,  violations;  permit  courts  to  order 
that  penalties  be  used  for  beneficial  water 
quality  projects  or  to  restore  damaged  natu- 
ral resources;  require  public  notification  of 
significant  noncompliance  by  discharges; 
and  withhold  funds  from  States  that  fail  to 
adopt  minimum  administrative  civil  pen- 
alties. 

Section  14  directs  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties serving  populations  of  more  than  50.000 
persons  to  develop  specific  programs  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  nonindustrial  toxic 
pollutants  into  the  treatment  works.  These 
influent  interdiction  programs  will  give  pri- 
ority to  sources,  that  contribute  toxic  pol- 
lutants resulting  in  water  quality  standard 
violations  In  local  receiving  waters. 

Section  15  builds  upon  existing  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  programs  In 
section  319  of  the  Act.  It  directs  EPA  to  pub- 
lish guidelines  specifying  minimum  elements 
of  State  nonpoint  pollution  management 
programs.  Including  the  identification  of 
economically  achievable  management  meas- 
ures to  control  pollution  Inputs  from  cat- 
egories of  nonpoint  sources.  States  are  to  up- 
date their  section  319  nonpoint  source  man- 
agement plans  to  reflect  the  EPA  quidelines. 
or  Federal  funds  will  be  withheld. 

New  authority  is  provided  to  assure  that 
Federal  agencies  Implement  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion management  measures  on  lands  that 
they  manage.  EPA  Is  to  assure  that  commer- 
cial fertilizes  used  within  critical  watershed 
areas  are  guided  by  site  specific  soil  testa. 
Finally,  the  agricultural  Rural  Clean  Water 
Program  provided  for  in  the  Act  is  revised 
and  reauthorized. 

Section  16  establishes  a  new  section  321 
and  authorizes  EPA  to  support  management 
conferences  for  major  river  systems  of  na- 
tional significance.  Management  conferences 
are  to  assess  the  overall  condition  of  river 
systems  and  develop  conservation  and  man- 
agement plans  to  protect  these  resources. 
This  new  provision  is  similar  to  the  National 
Estuary  Program  in  section  320  of  the  Act. 

Section  17  contains  various  modifications 
to  section  402  concerning  discharge  permits. 
Section  402  permits  are  to  Incorporate  pollu- 
tion prevention  concepts,  authority  for  per- 
mit revision  is  clarified,  dischargers  with 
other  permits  in  violations  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  permits  for  new  discharges,  and 
planning  of  new  facilities  and  issuance  of  a 
permit  would  be  coordinated. 

Section  18  revises  and  clarifies  existing  au- 
thority for  consideration  of  biological  cri- 
teria In  issuing  of  discharge  permits.  The 
EPA  Is  provided  the  discretion  to  consider 
biological  criteria  In  Issuing  permits  for  dis- 
charges to  water  other  than  marine  waters. 


Section  19  clarifies  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing Interstate  disputes  over  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  or  discharges  of  pollutants  that  vio- 
late an  adjacent  State's  water  quality  re- 
quirement. 

Section  20  requires  States  to  Inventory 
overflows  from  combined  storm  water  and 
sanitary  sewers  (CSOs).  Municipalities  with 
CSOs  are  to  develop  and  implement  CSO 
elimination  programs  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  but  in  no  case  more  than  7  years 
after  program  approval  by  EPA  (or.  no  more 
than  5  years,  in  the  case  of  problem 
waterbodles.  Control  programs  must  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  overflows  resulting  from  a 
one-year,  six-hour  storm  event.  Title  VI  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  make  CSO  elimination 
prorgams  eligible  for  funding  under  a  State's 
water  quality  revolving  loan  fund. 

Section  21  requires  States  to  collect  fees 
from  Industrial  and  municipal  point  source 
dischargers  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  dis- 
charge permits.  Fees  are  to  be  adequate  to 
recover  60  percent  of  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  State's  water  quality  program. 

Section  22  updates  worker  protection  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  protect  employees  from 
retaliation  when  they  refuse  to  obey  an  ille- 
gal order  or  one  that  would  be  dangerous  to 
public  health  or  the  environment. 

Section  23  prescribes  reports  required  of 
EPA  and  Includes  a  requirement  for  an  ex- 
panded needs  assessment  of  costs  to  provide 
water  quality  infrastructure. 

Section  24  modifies  section  518  of  the  Act 
to  Increase  funds  available  to  Indian  tribes 
for  wastewater  treatment  works  construc- 
tion and  nonpoint  source  pollution  manage- 
ment. Planning  assistance  funds  for  Indian 
tribes  are  authorized. 

Section  25  requires  environmental  audits 
of  facilities  which  discharge  to  water  and  are 
subject  to  Toxic  Release  Inventory  provi- 
sions of  section  313  of  SARA  to  determine 
compliance  with  discharge  permits.  EPA 
rules  will  specify  audit  schedules  and  prior- 
ities of  facilities  subject  to  auditing.  EPA  Is 
to  certify  environmental  auditors. 

Section  26  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
work  with  the  government  of  Mexico  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  water  quality  Improve- 
ment and  pollution  prevention  in  the  U.S.- 
Mexico border  region.  EPA  is  directed  to  as- 
sess water  quality  in  the  region  and  report  to 
Congress  on  water  quality  protection  Issues 
and  sewage  treatment  needs  on  both  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  sides  of  the  border. 

Section  27  establishes  a  Clean  Water  Fund 
to  Implement  the  Act  and  authorizes  funds 
to  be  appropriated  from  it.  Authorized 
amounts  are  S2.3  billion  in  FY  1993.  S2.4  bil- 
lion In  FY  1994.  $2.5  billion  in  FY  1995.  $2.6 
billion  In  FY  1996.  $2.7  billion  in  FY  1997.  and 
$2.8  billion  in  FY  1996.  This  section  specifies 
as  percentages  of  the  Fund  to  support- 
Capitalization  of  State  revolving  funds 
under  title  VI: 

Nonpoint  source  management  programs; 

Small  community  environmental  assist- 
ance; 

Combined  sewer  overflow  elimination; 

State  water  quality  management  grants; 
and 

Other  special  programs  such  as  clean 
lakes,  the  National  Estuary  Program.  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  Great  Lakes. 

Section  28  provides  various  operational 
amendments  to  title  VI,  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  revolving  funds,  including  that 
the  purchase  of  necessary  lands  and  ease- 
ments shall  be  an  eligible  use  of  the  SRF.  Al- 
lotment of  funds  under  the  current  formula 
Is  continued  through  FY  1996,  but  EPA  Is  au- 
thorized  to  award   Incentive   capitalization 
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Now  that  the  end  of  sewage  treat- 
ment grants  is  finally  in  sight,  we  face 
important  questions.  What  is  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
protecting  water  quality?  This  bill  pro- 
vides some  answers.  The  problems  it 
addresses,  both  with  a  continuing  fi- 
nancial commitment  of  approximately 
$2  billion  per  year  and  with  new  pro- 
grammatic initiatives,  include  non- 
point  source  pollution,  combined  sewer 
overflows,  and  small  community  assist- 
ance. The  bill  also  contains  funds  for 
the  protection  of  important  estuaries, 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

But  the  future  of  Federal  clean  water 
spending  is  only  one  of  the  important 
themes  in  this  legislation.  This  bill 
also  includes  significant  pollution  pre- 
vention initiatives  for  industrial  dis- 
chargers. It  provides  new  funds  to  oper- 
ate State  programs  through  the  impo- 
sition of  fees  for  NPDES  permits.  It  ex- 
pands and  strengthens  the  role  of  State 
water  quality  standards.  And  it  focuses 
on  nonpoint  source  pollution  as  the 
principal  source  of  water  pollution 
today.  I  will  touch  on  each  of  those 
themes  briefly,  Mr.  President. 

POLLUTION  PREVENTION 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the  suc- 
cess we  have  achieved  in  cleaning  up 
our  surface  waters  has  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  environmental  re- 
sources— like  ground  water  and  air 
quality.  Frequently,  an  industrial  dis- 
charger, required  to  stop  polluting  the 
river  or  lake,  builds  a  surface  impound- 
ment or  an  injection  well,  that  simply 
shifts  the  pollution  to  the  water  in 
aquifers  under  ground.  There  are  other 
pollution  control  technologies,  like 
air-stripping,  that  take  the  pollutants 
out  of  the  water  and  put  them  into  the 
air. 

In  the  jargon  of  environmental  regu- 
lation, this  is  called  cross-media  pollu- 
tion— shifting  the  problem  from  one  en- 
vironmental resource  to  another.  The 
technology  standards  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  effluent  guidelines  that 
apply  to  direct  dischargers  and  the 
pretreatment  standards  that  apply  to 
indirect  dischargers,  have  been  the 
cause  of  significant  cross-media  pollu- 
tion. This  bill  amends  EPA's  authority 
to  issue  effluent  guidelines  and 
pretreatment  standards  to  correct  that 
problem  in  three  steps. 

First,  in  writing  an  industrial  stand- 
ard. EPA  is  to  rely  on  toxic  use  and 
waste  reduction  measures  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  Toxic  use  re- 
duction means  not  using  a  harmful 
substance  in  the  production  process,  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  This  is  not  only  good 
for  water  quality,  it  also  protects 
workers  at  the  plant  from  exposure,  it 
protects  the  community  from  acciden- 
tal releases  of  these  substances,  and  it 
assures  that  no  pollutants  will  be  shift- 
ed to  the  air  or  the  ground  water  as  a 
part  of  the  water  pollution  control  ef- 


fort. The  bill  says  that  EPA  should 
prohibit  or  limit  the  use  of  toxic  sub- 
stances or  the  generation  of  toxic 
wastes  in  the  production  process  wher- 
ever that  can  be  done. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  EPA  to  limit 
releases  to  other  environmental  media. 
Under  current  law  an  effluent  guideline 
or  pretreatment  standard  is  a  perform- 
ance standard  meaning  that  the  plant 
owner  is  free  to  meet  the  discharge 
limitation  in  any  way  he  or  she  choos- 
es. If  that  is  a  surface  impoundment 
that  percolates  some  of  the  toxics  to 
ground  water  and  evaporates  the  rest 
to  air,  that's  OK  under  the  current 
Clean  Water  Act.  But  not  under  this 
bill.  New  effluent  guidelines  and 
pretreatment  standards  will  require 
that  these  toxics  be  contained  and  dis- 
posed, to  the  extent  generated  at  all,  in 
ways  that  will  prevent  environmental 
release. 

The  third  step  in  this  pollution  pre- 
vention effort  is  authority  for  EPA  to 
completely  ban  a  particular  water  pol- 
lution control  technology,  like  air- 
stripping,  where  EPA  finds  that  it 
causes  more  environmental  harm  than 
the  benefit  it  provides. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready committed  the  Nation  to  pollu- 
tion prevention  as  an  environmental 
protection  strategy.  Last  year,  we 
passed  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
which  built  on  the  toxic  release  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  1986  superfund 
amendments.  The  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  take  another  big 
step  by  assuring  that  industrial  water 
pollution  control  requirements  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  will  reflect  a  pol- 
lution prevention  and  toxic  use  reduc- 
tion strategy  in  the  future. 

STATE  RESOURCES 

Another  major  theme  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  adequate  resources  to  carry  out 
programs.  The  1987  Water  Quality  Act 
contained  many  important  initiatives 
on  nonpoint  pollution,  control  of  toxic 
pollutants,  and  enforcement  of  permits 
and  other  requirements.  But  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  full  promise  of  the  1987 
law  because  EPA  and  the  States  are 
stEirved  for  resources  to  carry  out  the 
act.  Appropriations  for  the  water  pro- 
grams of  EPA  have  not  been  substan- 
tially increased  to  reflect  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 

And  States  have  actually  lost  ground 
as  the  construction  grants  program  is 
phased  out.  The  old  grant  program  al- 
lowed States  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  aid  as  administrative  overhead 
to  run  their  programs.  That  source  of 
support  to  the  States  is  not  included  in 
the  revolving  loan  fund  capitalization 
grants. 

A  recent  EPA  report  indicated  that 
States  have  a  large  and  growing  gap 
between  their  responsibilities  and  their 
resources.  That  study,  conducted  joint- 
ly with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol administrators,  indicated  a  short- 
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fall  of  more  than  $200  million  in  1992  in 
State  program  funds. 

A  partial  solution  to  that  problem  is 
readily  available  and  supported  by 
ample  precedent.  The  clean  air  legisla- 
tion which  we  passed  last  year  con- 
tained a  new  requirement  for  operating 
permits  for  each  stationary  source 
emitting  pollutants  to  the  air.  Each 
source  is  to  pay  a  fee  at  the  time  it  re- 
ceives its  permit.  The  fee  is  paid  to  the 
State  which  uses  the  revenue  to  pay  for 
its  costs  in  reviewing  the  permit  appli- 
cation and  in  conducting  other  air 
quality  activities  like  monitoring  and 
enforcement  to  assure  that  the  State 
program  is  successful. 

We  have  included  a  comparable  pro- 
vision for  water  quality  programs  in 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today.  Each 
source  operating  under  an  NPDES  per- 
mit, and  there  are  approximately  65,000 
sources  with  water  permits,  will  pay  an 
annual  fee  to  the  State  agency.  We  ex- 
pect these  fees  to  raise  $300  million  per 
year  or  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  water  quality  programs  at  the 
State  level.  For  small  sources,  the  fee 
will  be  about  $2,500  per  year.  Major  in- 
dustrial sources,  like  chemical  plants 
and  paper  mills  and  oil  refineries,  and 
very  large  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  pay  substantially  more.  No 
fee  is  imposed  for  permits  issued  under 
section  404. 

WATER  QUALrry  STANDARDS 

A  fourth  theme  in  this  legislation  re- 
lates to  the  role  of  State  water  quality 
standards  in  protecting  the  wildlife, 
recreational,  and  public  health  values 
of  our  Nation's  waters.  The  Clean 
Water  Act  has  two  major  facets.  One  is 
the  technology-based  standards  which 
apply  to  point  source  dischargers. 
Under  current  law,  every  industrial 
source  is  to  control  toxic  pollutants  in 
its  effluent  to  a  level  reflecting  best 
available  control  technology.  Every 
municipal  waste  water  treatment  plant 
is  to  treat  to  a  level  called  secondary 
treatment.  These  are  technology  stand- 
ards established  by  EPA  which  apply 
across  the  country. 

The  second  facet  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  protection  program  is  more  local. 
It  is  based  on  a  series  of  water  quality 
standards  developed  by  the  State.  Ac- 
tually, the  standard-setting  process  be- 
gins with  EPA  which  develops  sci- 
entific assessments  of  various  pollut- 
ants and  publishes  the  assessments  in 
papers  called  criteria  documents.  The 
next  step  is  for  the  States  to  designate 
a  use  for  each  waterbody.  Some  waters 
may  be  used  only  for  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Some  may  be  used 
for  recreation  like  swinuning.  Some 
may  be  sources  of  drinking  water.  Oth- 
ers support  unique  aquatic  organisms 
which  require  special  conditions.  A 
basic  goal  of  the  act  is  for  all  waters  to 
be  fishable  and  swinunable.  That 
means  water  quality  is  to  be  adequate 
to  support  the  indigenous  population  of 
aquatic  life  and  to  support  recreation 


and  human  consumption  of  fish  or 
shellfish  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
water. 

Under  current  law.  States  axe  to  set 
specific  water  quality  standards  for 
each  of  the  waters  in  the  State  depend- 
ing on  the  designated  use.  These  stand- 
ards are  to  cover  a  large  range  of  pol- 
lutants including  nutrient  loadings, 
temperature,  and  the  126  toxic  pollut- 
ants. The  actual  quality  of  the  waters 
are  then  compared  to  these  standards, 
and  where  waters  are  impaired  or  not 
meeting  standards.  States  are  to  im- 
pose additional  requirements  in  the 
permits  for  point  sources  and  to  take 
steps  under  their  nonpoint  pollution 
control  programs  for  diffuse  sources  to 
assure  that  designated  uses  are  met. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  worked 
that  well  in  practice.  There  are  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  for  the  failure.  EPA's 
criteria  documents  have  focused  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  toxic  and  con- 
ventional pollutants  which  might  be 
discharged  by  point  sources.  Very  little 
science  has  been  developed  to  under- 
stand the  nonpoint  problems.  EPA's 
criteria  are  also  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  water  chemistry.  They  have 
not  focused  on  sediment  quality  or 
habitat  loss  or  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  waterbody  that  may  im- 
pair, just  as  surely  as  a  toxic  dis- 
charge, its  use. 

The  States  have  failed  to  translate 
EPA's  scientific  criteria  into  site-spe- 
cific standards  that  apply  to  a  particu- 
lar waterbody.  Even  where  States  have 
developed  standards,  their  use  in  water 
quality  protection  programs  is  limited. 
The  actual  quality  of  more  than  half 
the  river  and  stream  miles  and  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  lake  and  estu- 
ary areas  have  not  been  assessed  by 
State  monitoring.  Methods  to  translate 
water  quality  standards  into  permit 
limits  or  best  management  practices 
for  nonpoint  sources  are  not  well-devel- 
oped and  are  expensive  where  they 
have  been  used.  Mixing  zones  and  other 
mechanisms  have  been  used  to  avoid 
the  bite  of  State  water  quality  stand- 
ards in  some  cases. 

The  1987  Water  Quality  Act  began  the 
effort  to  fortify  the  aspects  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  that  depend  on  State 
water  quality  standards.  It  included  a 
requirement  that  States  adopt  stand- 
ards for  each  pollutant  for  which  EPA 
has  issued  a  criteria  document.  We  are 
still  a  considerable  distance  from  full 
compliance  with  that  requirement.  And 
the  1987  amendments  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 304(1)  calling  for  each  State  to  list 
those  waterbodies  not  meeting  State 
water  quality  standards.  The  States 
have  done  only  a  partial  assessment,  in 
most  States  using  only  a  handful  of 
standards,  and  nevertheless  the  list 
produced  by  this  exercise  identified 
more  than  17,000  waterbodies  nation- 
wide that  are  not  meeting  water  qual- 
ity standards. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
builds  on  the  beginning  made  in  1987.  It 
requires  EPA  to  update  existing  cri- 
teria, to  develop  criteria  for  sediment 
quality  and  other  parameters,  to  as- 
sure that  criteria  fully  protect  uses 
like  subsistence  or  recreational  fish- 
ing, and  to  designate  uses  and  establish 
standards  for  marine  waters. 

States  are  asked  to  set  standards  for 
the  full  range  of  pollutants,  to  update 
the  304(1)  process  to  identify  impaired 
waters  and  to  take  specific  steps  to 
correct  the  pollution  problems  which 
are  causing  impairment.  If  States  fail 
to  set  standards,  the  criteria  which 
EPA  has  established  will  automatically 
apply  to  waters  in  that  State. 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION 

A  final  theme  in  this  legislation  is 
the  control  of  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion. 

The  major  source  of  water  pollution 
in  the  United  States  today  is  agricul- 
tural runoff.  Much  of  that  is  from  the 
storage  and  use  of  animal  wastes. 

Every  2  years  EPA  compiles  an  in- 
ventory on  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters.  It's  an  assessment  of  the  rivers, 
streams,  lakes,  and  estaries  that  are 
not  meeting  uses  because  of  pollution. 
The  inventory  also  identifies  the 
source  of  pollution  causing  the  problem 
for  each  waterbody. 

The  1988  report  indicates  that  non- 
profit pollution  is  the  source  of  the 
problem  for  76  percent  of  the  impaired 
lake  acres,  65  percent  of  the  impaired 
river  and  stream  miles,  and  45  percent 
of  the  impaired  estuary  square  miles. 
There  are  various  sources  of  nonpoint 
pollution  including  urban  runoff,  for- 
estry practices,  construction  activities, 
mining,  and  so  on.  But  the  EPA  inven- 
tory indicates  that  agricultural  runoff 
is  the  nonpoint  source  responsible  for 
50  to  70  percent  of  the  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion which  is  causing  water  quality  im- 
pairment. By  way  of  comparison,  the 
next  largest  source  is  urban  runoff  at  5 
to  15  percent. 

If  we  are  to  make  further  progress  in 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waters  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  to  do  more  to  con- 
trol sources  of  agricultural  pollution. 

The  1987  Water  Quality  Act  initiated 
a  new  effort.  Under  that  legislation. 
States  were  to  identify  waters  ad- 
versely affected  by  nonpoint  pollution, 
the  specific  sources  causing  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  best  management  prac- 
tices [BMP's]  that  would  allow  water 
quality  standards  to  be  met.  State  pro- 
grams to  encourage  the  use  of  identi- 
fied BMP's  could  take  a  variety  of 
forms  including  regulations,  dem- 
onstrations, education,  and  technical 
assistance.  The  legislation  promised 
$400  million  in  Federal  grants  over  4 
years  to  support  new  State  programs. 

Results  under  the  1987  amendments 
have  been  meager,  at  best.  A  very  few 
States  have  developed  good  programs. 
But  good  programs  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 
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in  animal  wastes,  that  cause  pollution 
problems.  As  this  legislation  is  consid- 
ered over  the  next  few  months,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  strengthen  the 
nonpoint  section  so  that  it  incor- 
porates the  planning  infrastructure  of 
the  farm  program  and  so  that  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  most  serious  nonpoint 
problems. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  would 
mention  briefly.  One  is  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  so-called  domestic  sewage 
exclusion  that  exists  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  RCRA,  as  it  is 
called.  Wastes  dischraged  by  an  indus- 
try into  a  sewer  line  connected  to  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  enjoy 
a  special  status  under  RCRA.  When  any 
waste  is  mixed  with  domestic  sewage — 
that  is,  sanitary  wastes  from  resi- 
dences— it  is  not  considered  a  solid 
waste  under  RCRA. 

That  means  it  is  also  not  a  hazardous 
waste.  This  is  a  major  loophole  in  the 
hazardous  waste  regulatory  system 
which  has  been  developed  in  this  coun- 
try. Sewage  is  not  a  waste  and  any- 
thing mixed  with  it  is  not  a  hazardous 
waste  either.  Many  industries  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  exemption  to  avoid  the 
cradle-to-grave  regulatory  program  for 
hazardous  waste  which  is  imposed  by 
subtitle  C  of  RCRA.  In  fact,  some  stud- 
ies show  that  more  material  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  hazardous  waste 
is  discharged  to  sewers  than  the  actual 
amount  of  hazardous  waste  that  is 
managed  under  subtitle  C  of  RCRA. 

This  bill  partially  closes  that  loop- 
hole. It  says  that  mixture  of  industrial 
wastes  with  domestic  sewage  will  not 
exempt  a  discharge  from  RCRA,  unless 
that  discharge  is  governed  by  a 
pretreatment  standard  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  This  will  not  affect  the 
POTW  accepting  the  waste,  only  the 
industrial  discharger.  Stated  simply, 
there  is  to  be  no  exemption  from  RCRA 
unless  a  national  pretreatment  stand- 
ard reflecting  best  available  tech- 
nology or  a  local  limit  equivalent  to 
RCRA  treatment  requirements  is  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge. 

A  second  item  involves  amendments 
to  section  304(m)  of  the  act.  The  1987 
Water  Quality  Act  required  EPA  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  promulgation  and 
revision  of  industrial  effluent  guide- 
lines. EPA  did  publish  a  plan,  but  it 
was  woefully  inadequate.  EPA  was  sued 
by  an  environmental  group  for  various 
alleged  failures  in  the  plan  and  re- 
cently a  district  court  awarded  a  sum- 
mary judgment  to  the  environmental 
group  in  the  case.  This  means  the  court 
will  supervise  the  development  of  an 
explicit  schedule  for  the  promulgation 
and  revision  of  effluent  guidelines.  It 
would  be  our  intention  to  add  that 
schedule  to  the  statutory  language  in 
section  304(m)  after  it  is  developed  and 
a  place  in  this  bill  Is  reserved  for  that 
purpose. 


A  third  Item  is  the  provision  on 
interstate  dispute  resolution.  These 
disputes  arise  when  a  permitted  source 
in  one  State  causes  violation  of  water 
quality  standards  in  a  downstream 
State.  The  bill  includes  amendments 
giving  EPA  authority  to  resolve  these 
disputes.  Much  of  the  language  is 
taken  from  a  clean  water  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  in  1985.  That  Senate  pro- 
vision was  subsequently  dropped  In  the 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  1987 
Water  Quality  Act.  In  this  bill,  some 
additional  langauge  has  been  added  to 
that  original  Senate  provision.  The 
new  language  provides  balance  to  the 
provision  to  assure  that  the  down- 
stream State  does  not  use  the  dispute 
resolution  authority  in  a  discrimina- 
tory way  against  facilities  in  neighbor- 
ing States.  Our  recent  experience  with 
the  solid  waste  wars  between  the 
States  suggested  this  additional  pro- 
tection. 

During  the  last  reauthorization  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  in  1987,  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  act's  enforce- 
ment provisions  significantly  strength- 
ening the  ability  of  EPA,  States  and 
citizens  to  bring  violators  into  compli- 
ance with  the  act  and  to  impose  pen- 
alties for  such  violations.  On  the 
whole.  It  appears  that  these  provisions 
have  been  successful  in  improving  ac- 
countability by  the  regulated  commu- 
nity. However,  it  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  additional  improvements 
could  be  made  in  five  general  areas. 

First,  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  v.  Gwaltney 
of  Smithfield.  Ltd..  484  U.S.  49  (1987), 
citizens  are  precluded  from  bringing 
enforcement  actions  for  wholly  past 
violations  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  In 
Gwaltney,  despite  the  defendant's  re- 
peated violations  of  conditions  in  his 
NPDES  permit  between  1981  and  1984, 
the  suit,  seeking  civil  penalties  and  an 
injunction,  was  dismissed  because  it 
had  been  filed  1  month  after  the  de- 
fendant's last  reported  violation  had 
occurred.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  citizens,  as  required  by  law,  noti- 
fied the  defendant,  the  EPA,  and  the 
State  water  authorities  of  their  inten- 
tion to  sue  for  the  violations  well  in 
advance  of  actually  filing  suit. 

Nevertheless,  the  court  found  that, 
once  the  defendant  came  into  compli- 
ance with  the  act,  the  operative  lan- 
gruage  of  the  statute  providing  author- 
ity for  citizens  to  sue  any  person  ••*  *  * 
alleged  to  be  In  violation"  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  permit,  precluded  the  citi- 
zens' from  filing  suit  and  recovering  for 
past  damages  caused  by  the  defendant's 
repeated  violations.  ^ 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  allow  a  person  responsible  for  violat- 
ing effluent  limits  to  escape  account- 
ability for  his  actions.  Such  a  policy 
would  only  encourage  the  worst  of  the 
repeat  offenders  to  continue  violating 
permit   limits   until    the   point   when 
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they  received  notice,  as  required  by 
law,  of  an  impending  citizens  suit. 
Where  damage  caused  by  repeated  vio- 
lation of  the  Clean  Water  Act  occurs, 
even  where  the  violation  is  wholly 
past,  the  responsible  person  should  be 
held  accountable. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses this  problem  by  clarifying  that 
citizens  may  bring  suit  against  any 
person  "who  is  alleged  to  have  violated 
(if  there  is  evidence  that  the  alleged 


violation  has  been  repeated) 


any 


effleunt  standard  or  limitation  under 
this  act  *  *  *."  This  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  agreed  to 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  conferees  and  en- 
acted into  law  last  year  as  part  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments.  The 
amendment  effectively  overrules 
Gwaltney  but  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  protect  those  who  discover  a  single 
violation  and  promptly  correct  it  be- 
fore it  is  repeated. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  courts  with 
the  authority  to  direct  that  civil  pen- 
alties be  used  for  beneficial  projects  to 
restore  or  otherwise  improve  the  water 
quality,  wildlife  or  habitat  damaged  as 
a  result  of  a  defendant's  violation  of 
the  act.  Civil  penalties  will  go  to  the 
treasury  or  to  improving  the  environ- 
ment as  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
judge.  It  also  permits  courts  to  order  a 
defendant  to  undertake  actions  to  re- 
store natural  resources  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  the  violation. 

The  use  of  civil  penalties  to  restore 
damaged  resources  through  the  funding 
of  beneficial  use  projects  is  a  policy 
that  was  proposed  and  passed  as  part  of 
the  clean  Air  Act  Amendments  last 
Congress. 

Third,  the  bill  revises  section  504,  the 
emergency  powers  provision  of  the  act, 
in  three  ways  so  that  the  scope  of  the 
section  conforms  to  other  environ- 
mental statutes.  The  amendment  clari- 
fies that  the  Administrator  has  the  au- 
thority to  use  emergency  powers  in  sit- 
uations where  sources  may  present  and 
imminent  and  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  public  health,  welfare  or  the 
environment.  Currently,  the  authority 
is  limited  to  situations  where  human 
health  or  the  economic  livelihood  of  a 
person  is  in  danger.  As  in  other  stat- 
utes, such  as  section  7003  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA],  this  amendment  permits  EPA 
to  take  action  before  the  damage  is 
done  and  provides  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect against  environmental  damage  in 
addition  to  health  and  economic  liveli- 
hood. 

Our  amendments  to  section  504  also 
permit  the  Administrator  to  seek  court 
enforcement  of  any  order  issued  under 
this  section  where  a  violator  willfully 
violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  such  order.  Again,  this  amend- 
ment is  in  accord  with  similar  author- 
ity provided  in  RCRA  as  well  as  in  sec- 
tion 1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 


It  is  our  hope  that  the  changes  we  are 
proposing  to  this  section  will  encour- 
age the  Agency  to  more  readily  use 
this  authority  when  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  situation 
arises. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  provide  the 
public  with  information  about  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  Not  only  will  the  Ad- 
ministrator be  required  to  make  the 
data  in  the  Agency's  permit  compli- 
ance system  accessible  to  the  public, 
but  notice  of  significant  violations  by 
major  pollution  discharge  sources  will 
be  published  in  local  newspapers  at 
least  quarterly. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  the  com- 
munity-right-to-know law  which  has 
been  extremely  successful  in  encourag- 
ing major  generators  of  toxic  sub- 
stances to  reduce  their  dependence  on 
these  substances.  Like  the  disclosure 
provisions  in  the  community-right-to- 
know  law,  this  provision  is  also  based 
on  the  idea  that  citizens  have  a  right 
to  know  when  significant  threats  to 
their  health  or  environment  are 
present  in  their  communities.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  provide  the  public 
with  the  basic  tools  to  educate  them- 
selves about  potential  threats  which 
may  exist  in  their  areas. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  States  to 
adopt  an  administrative  penalty  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative penalty  policy  as  a  condition 
of  plan  approval  under  section  402  of 
the  act.  In  1987,  we  provided  EPA  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  new 
authority  to  assess  administrative  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  act.  This  au- 
thority has  proven  to  be  instrumental 
in  assuring  the  timely,  effective  resolu- 
tion of  hundreds  of  violations  of  the 
act. 

Currently,  a  few  States  have  already 
adopted  similar  administrative  penalty 
policies.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
move  the  remaining  States  in  the  same 
direction. 

Transboundary  water  pollution  is- 
sues are  addressed  in  the  United 
States/Mexico  border  section  of  the 
Water  Pollution  and  Prevention  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991.  Section  26  establishes 
a  program  to  monitor  and  improve 
water  quality  in  the  regions  along  the 
international  border  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico.  The  program  is 
modeled  after  section  815  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  involves  a  cooperative 
interagency  and  binational  effort. 

The  monitoring  program  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  Administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA].  Data  assembled  under  the  water 
quality  inventory  will  determine  which 
waterbodies  are  not  in  compliance  with 
designated  uses.  Sources  and  amounts 
of  pollutants  will  also  be  determined. 

A  needs  assessment  report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  3  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
The  report  will  assess  the  need  for  sew- 
age treatment  works  in  the  region,  as 


well  as  the  funds  allotted  to  the  States 
for  such  projects  and  priorities.  The  re- 
port will  include  recommendations 
specifying  the  resources  available  to 
meet  the  needs. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  con- 
cern about  the  provisions  in  the  bill  re- 
lated to  combined  sewer  overflows,  also 
known  as  CSOs.  CSO's  occur  in  sewer 
systems  that  also  handle  excess  water 
generated  during  storm  events  or  snow 
melts.  These  combined  systems,  found 
mostly  in  the  upper  eastern,  upper 
midwest  and  upper  far  west  regions  of 
the  country,  represented  state  of  the 
art  sanitary  sewer  system  technology 
when  built  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. However,  today  many  of  these 
systems  spew  a  foul  mixture  of  raw 
sewage  and  untreated  toxic  pollutants 
from  industrial  sources  and  road  sur- 
faces each  time  it  rains. 

CSO's  are  responsible  for  hundi-eds  of 
beach  and  shellfish  closings  each  year. 
Unsafe  levels  of  bacteria  in  swimming 
waters  and  the  bioaccumulation  of 
toxic  substances  in  the  organisms  that 
live  in  the  CSO  receiving  waters,  cost 
the  tourism  and  fishing  industries 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  while 
offending  our  senses  and  degrading  the 
integrity  of  much  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources. 

In  Rhode  Island,  millions  of  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  can  flow  into  the 
Seekonk  River  during  a  storm  event 
and  the  remedy  is  expected  to  cost  up 
to  $150  million. 

Until  recently,  CSO's  had  not  been  a 
high  priority  to  either  Federal  or  State 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
waters.  Instead,  attention  and  re- 
sources were  directed  toward 
contruction  of  new  water  treatment 
plants  and  installing  secondary  treat- 
ment in  existing  plants.  While  there  is 
no  question  that  these  efforts  were  nec- 
essary and  successful,  it  is  time  to  turn 
some  or  our  attention  to  controlling 
CSO's. 

Unfortunately,  controlling  CSO's  is, 
as  many  things  are,  easier  said  than 
done.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
eliminating  CSO's  could  be  as  much  as 
$100  billion.  At  at  time  when  the  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  potential  tab  of  $1  tril- 
lion for  the  S&L  bailout,  as  well  as  de- 
mands to  improve  our  educational, 
health,  and  housing  infrastructure  to 
najne  a  few,  we  must  be  sensitive  to 
finding  a  balanced,  safe  approach  to 
controlling  CSO's. 

To  require  the  blanket  elimination  of 
all  CSO's  in  the  event  of  a  1-year,  6- 
hour  storm,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  legitimate  constraints  on  local  re- 
sources or  the  great  variability  associ- 
ated with  each  combined  sewer  system. 
Depending  on  the  consistutents  in  the 
overflow,  the  quality  and  use  of  the  re- 
ceiving waters  and  the  particular  geol- 
ogy, climate  and  hydrology  of  the  CSO 
area,  total  elimination  may  be  unnec- 
essary and  certainly  will  be  costly. 
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life  breeding  grounds  with  sediment 
and  the  discharge  of  garbage  which 
floats  in  our  waters  and  washes  up  on 
our  Nation's  beaches. 

We  have  not  made  adequate  progress 
in  reducing  pollution  from  industrial 
sources,  particularly  into  our  Nation's 
sewers.  The  1988  toxic  release  inven- 
tory estimated  that  over  570  million 
pounds  of  toxics  were  discharged  to 
public  sewers  by  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. And  another  254  million  pounds 
of  toxics  are  washed  down  the  drain 
into  public  sewers  by  the  hazardous 
waiste  treatment  industry.  It's  not  sur- 
prising that  in  1989.  the  GAO  concluded 
that  existing  pretreatment  programs 
were  being  poorly  implemented. 

Despite  billions  of  Federal  dollars  in- 
vested in  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
we  still  have  over  $83  billion  on  re- 
maining sewage  treatment  needs.  My 
State  of  New  Jersey  alone  has  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  needs. 

Some  figures  from  EPA's  latest  na- 
tional water  quality  inventory  dra- 
matically illustrate  the  continued  ef- 
fort we  need  to  make  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  waters.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
rivers  and  streams,  45  percent  of  our 
lakes,  and  30  percent  of  our  estuaries 
which  have  been  assessed  throughout 
the  country  either  are  failing  to 
achieve  water  quality  levels  designed 
to  allow  the  specified  uses  of  these  wa- 
ters or  are  threatened  with  failing  to 
achieve  those  uses.  States  issued  586 
advisories  and  established  135  fishing 
bans  in  1988.  Over  36  million  fish  were 
killed  by  pollution  in  almost  1.000 
incidences,  and  224  beach  closures  were 
reported  in  18  States. 

States  identified  17.000  water  bodies 
and  stream  segments  as  being  impaired 
under  the  toxic  hotspot  identification 
effort  required  by  the  1987  Clean  Water 
Act  amendments. 

These  figures  make  clear  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  attaining  fishable  and  swim- 
mable  waters  as  established  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Now  the  administration's  approach 
to  this  problem  has  been  to  dump  the 
problem  on  our  States.  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  request  the  author- 
ized level  of  funding  to  adequately  cap- 
italize State  revolving  loan  programs. 
Despite  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  authorized  amount,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  over  $2 
billion  less  than  the  amount  promised 
to  States  to  capitalize  these  funds.  Yet, 
the  administration  wants  to  end  fund- 
ing for  what  will  be  inadequately  cap- 
italized State  revolving  loan  funds. 

And  the  administration  has  failed  re- 
quest adequate  funding  for  nonpoint 
source  programs  although  it  acknowl- 
edges the  serious  problem  caused  by 
nonpoint  source  pollution.  This  year, 
the  administration  actually  proposed 
to  cut  nonpoint  funding  in  half. 

The  bill  I  join  in  introducing  today 
rejects  the  administration's  approach. 


It  would  authorize  $18  billion  for  clean 
water  programs  between  fiscal  year 
1993  and  fiscal  year  1989.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  funding  promised  to  States  to 
capitalize  their  revolving  loan  pro- 
grams. We  would  significantly  increase 
funding  to  address  nonpoint  pollution. 
We  would  provide  States  with  funding 
to  take  the  lead  in  implementing  our 
water  pollution  control  efforts.  And  we 
provide  funding  to  address  the  signifi- 
cant problems  caused  by  combined 
sewer  overflows.  A  preliminary  esti- 
mate shows  that  this  will  mean  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  funding  for  New 
Jersey. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
way  the  bill  authorizes  funds  for  dif- 
ferent programs  but  gives  States  no 
discretion  in  moving  funding  between 
programs  to  address  the  highest  prior- 
ity State  needs.  Among  New  Jersey's 
greatest  needs  are  sewage  treatment 
construction,  correction  of  combined 
sewer  overflows,  and  addressing  urban 
runoff.  Rural  States  may  have  greater 
needs  to  address  the  problems  of  small 
communities  and  agricultural  runoff.  I 
intend  to  explore  whether  we  should  be 
giving  States  more  discretion  to  spend 
Federal  funds  on  their  highest  priority 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
funding  provisions,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  and  Control  Act  also 
includes  a  number  of  regulatory 
changes  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
protect  our  Nation's  water  resources. 
I'm  particularly  proud  that  a  number 
of  these  provisions  were  first  raised  in 
coastal  protection  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Mitchell  and  myself. 

These  include  provisions  regarding 
monitoring  coastal  waters  for 
floatables  and  other  pollutants,  correc- 
tion of  combined  sewer  overflows, 
strengthening  existing  pretreatment 
and  agricultural  runoff  programs,  ex- 
pansion of  water  and  sediment  quality 
standards,  additional  measures  which 
would  be  implemented  to  protect  pol- 
luted water  bodies,  extension  of  the 
criteria  to  consider  the  bioliglcal  ef- 
fects of  discharges  from  ocean  waters, 
where  the  criteria  now  apply,  to  other 
waters  which  are  polluted,  and  requir- 
ing that  dischargers  show  they  have  a 
need  to  discharge  rather  than  adopting 
pollution  prevention  measures.  Senator 
.  Mitchell  and  I  are  today  reintroduc- 
ing the  Coastal  Protection  Act.  The 
bill  also  includes  a  new  program  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  protect  our  Nation's 
rivers.  Both  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Rivers  would  be  covered  by  this  new 
program. 

The  Environment  Committee  will  be 
reviewing  these  regulatory  provisions 
closely  to  determine  which  are  critical 
to  attaining  our  clean  water  goals. 

Mr.  President,  today,  we  begin  the 
process  of  strengthening  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Baucus  and  other  col- 
leagues in  the  months  ahead  as  they 
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act  to  restore  and  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  our  Nation's  waters.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  of  my  colleagues  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  I  support  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  There  are  also  a 
few  provisions  that  I  have  some  con- 
cerns about.  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
specifically  today  about  my  areas  of 
concern. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  revisit  clean 
water  as  it  wa.s  viewed  over  100  years 
ago.  To  gain  some  additional  perspec- 
tive on  how  far  we've  come,  I  asked  my 
staff  to  get  a  few  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  last  century.  I  truly 
found  the  articles  both  informative  and 
amusing. 

In  the  1800's.  water  quality  was 
judged  by  its  use  for  drinking.  Thus, 
many  of  these  quotes  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  a  discussion  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  In  an  1854  address 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
London  by  James  Simpson,  Mr.  Simp- 
son stated: 

Attention  has  been  more  recently  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  drainage 
and  sewerage  of  cities  and  towns:  and  much 
impatience  has  been  manifested  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  these  measures  have  not  progressed 
more  rapidly.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  drainage  works  of  magnitude  and 
the  sewerage  of  towns,  inevitably  cause 
great  interference  with  private  property,  and 
that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  works  are  very 
costly,  and  after  deciding  on  the  system  to 
be  followed,  considerable  time  is  required  for 
their  execution.  It  may,  however,  be  gen- 
erally stated,  that  although  somewhat  im- 
peded by  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  neces- 
sity for  improved  sewerage  and  drainage  is 
now  so  strongly  enforced  on  the  general  and 
local  authorities,  that  it  is  evident,  those 
who  have  not  moved  in  the  matter  must,  ere 
long,  adopt  active  measures  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  systems. 

It  seems  Mr.  Simpson  understood 
that  the  public  wanted  better  waste 
management,  but  that  achieving  this 
goal  could  be  costly  and  time  consum- 
ing. 

An  1862  text:  The  Rudiments  of  Civil 
Engineering  published  in  London 
spends  a  fair  amount  of  time  describing 
what  good  water  is.  Hard  versus  soft 
water  was  apparently  a  bit  of  a  con- 
troversy in  this  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
the  controversy  respecting  hard  and  soft  wa- 
ters, there  is  still  very  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  qualities  required  in  those  to 
be  distributed  in  towns;  and  the  public  can- 
not be  too  frequently  advised  to  hesitate  be- 
fore it  adopts  implicitly  the  opinions  of  men 
who,  though  neither  engineers  nor  physiolo- 
gists, have  lately  assumed  to  dictate  upon 
the  subject. 

This  seems  like  relatively  sound  ad- 
vice. 

Furthermore,  the  authors  go  on  to 
say: 

The  most  efficient  method  of  ascertaining 
the  real  qualities  of  a  water  supply  is,  to  ob- 
serve the  effects  it  produces  upon  the 
organised  life  resorting  to  it,  especially  upon 
the  human  beings  using  it.  Organised  life  is. 


in  fact,  a  far  more  delicate  test  than  any 
chemical  agents  can  ever  be;  and  it  is  even- 
tually affected  by  impurities  too  minute  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  grosser  appliances  of 
science. 

Could  this  be  the  first  proposal  for 
biomonitoring? 

Another  1866  English  civil  engineer- 
ing text,  A  Manual  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, states,  the  drainage  waters  of  cul- 
tivated and  populous  districts,  and 
above  all,  those  of  towns  and  their 
neighbourhood,  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
containing  organic  matter  in  the  act  of 
decomposition,  and  being  therefore  un- 
wholesome, and  sometimes  highly  dan- 
gerous. This  sounds  like  a  beginning  of 
the  understanding  of  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion and  stormwater  runoff.  The  au- 
thors, however,  were  somewhat  lacking 
in  their  recommended  testing  proce- 
dures: 

The  taste  and  smell  of  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  drink  pure  water  and  breathe  pure 
air  may  in  general  be  relied  upon  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  presence  of  impurities  in 
water,  though  not  of  their  nature  or  amount; 
but  in  persons  who  have  for  some  time  habit- 
ually drunk  impure  water  and  breathed  a 
foul  atmosphere  those  senses  become  blunt- 
ed. 

An  1867  paper  by  Edward  Byrne  on 
treating  polluted  water  by  filtration 
stirred  some  debate.  One  individual  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  the  ability  to  re- 
move pollutants  in  this  manner  by  say- 
ing: Though  some  few  conceived  it  pos- 
sible, by  others  it  was  considered  im- 
possible, to  deprive  water  of  its  organic 
matter  without  substituting  something 
else  in  its  place.  He  need  hardly  say, 
that  when  anything  was  taken  out  of 
solution,  as  a  rule,  something  else  had 
to  be  supplied  to  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the 
space  previously  occuppied  by  the  sub- 
stance taken  out.  I  wonder  if  our  un- 
derstanding of  treatment  processes 
today  will  stand  up  to  the  test  of  time. 

Another  individual's  discussion  of 
this  paper,  however,  seems  very  remi- 
niscent of  the  debates  of  today.  Or- 
ganic matter  in  the  1860's  was  a  general 
term  used  to  describe  contaminants  in 
water. 

Organic  matter  was  first  called  by  one 
name,  and  then  by  another,  and  every  new 
name  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  new  evil  to 
be  overcome.  *  *  *  he  (Mr.  Bryne)  considered 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  supply 
the  public  with  water  in  as  pure  and 
unobjectionable  a  state  as  possible;  but,  how- 
ever pure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  it 
in  such  a  state  that  the  modern  chemist 
could  not,  if  he  pleased,  find  some  fault  in  it. 

This  sounds  much  like  our  debates  of 
today  on  how  clean  is  clean. 

To  this  latter  comment,  an  individ- 
ual replied. 

If  the  practice  of  the  engineer  was  not  so 
exact  as  that  of  the  experimental  philoso- 
pher, and  the  minute  analysis  of  the  chemist 
appeared  unnecessarily  precise  to  the  engi- 
neer, who  dealt  with  larger  figures  and  gen- 
eral results,  it  was  well  that  even  ideal  per- 
fection should  sometimes  be  held  up  to  the 
view  of  the  practical  man,  like  the  stringent 
conditions  of  a  specification,  which  might 


not  always  be  followed  to  the  letter,  but 
which  were  maintained  as  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Could  this  be  forerunner  of  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goal? 

Another  member  of  the  audience 
commented  that — 

The  Commissioners  on  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers  recommended  that  every  town  should 
be  compelled  to  utilise  its  own  sewage,  by 
the  process  of  irrigation  on  grass  lands, 
which  would  produce  profitable  crops,  and 
would  to  a  great  extent  deodorise  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  water. 

So  implemented,  these  Commis- 
sioners were,  in  effect,  seeking  a  zero 
discharge  policy. 

More  parallels  to  today  can  be  found 
in  an  1871  address  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  by  Arthur  Jacob  and 
the  resulting  discussion.  Mr.  Jacob 
began  his  address  by  discussing  several 
innovative  sewage  treatment  processes, 
including  one  which  used  a  mixture  of 
the  following  compounds:  alum,  blood, 
clay,  magnesia,  manganese,  burnt  clay, 
sodium  chloride,  charcoal,  and  lime- 
stone. It  was  reported  that  any  6  of 
these  10  compounds  could  be  omitted. 
This  innovative  process  was  deemed  a 
failure,  however,  and  the  alternative 
process  of  sewa.ge  irrigation — land 
treatment — was  recommended.  Innova- 
tive treatment  processes  have  given 
many  of  today's  communities  problems 
as  well. 

Runoff  from  sewage  irrigation  sites 
was  deemed  to  be  of  minor  concern 
since  it  followed  that  any  sewage  that 
may  be  carried  away  unpurified  is  so 
largely  diluted  as  to  be  innocuous.  The 
solution  to  pollution  is  dilution? 

The  NIMBY  or  Not  In  My  Backyard 
phenomenon  can  also  be  seen  in  this 
discussion  as  the  author  states — 

*  *  *  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  direction  in 
which  building  operations  are  likely  to  de- 
velop (in  siting  a  sewage  irrigation  system); 
and  further,  experience  teaches  that,  if  cor- 
porations hope  to  succeed  in  acquiring  land 
for  their  sewage,  they  will  act  wisely  in 
avoiding  collision  with  infiuential  landed 
proprietors.  The  opposition  likely  to  origi- 
nate with  the  owners  of  property  does  not 
necessarily  arise  out  of  apprehension  that 
the  health  of  the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected;  they  feel,  not  unnatu- 
rally, that  whether  the  evil  is  substantial  or 
sentimental,  the  value  of  their  property  is 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  give  a  few 
quotes  from  an  1882  paper  by  Charles 
Folkard  on  detecting  sewage  contami- 
nation of  water  supplies.  Mr.  Folkard 
states. 

As  far  as  the  examination  of  mineral  sub- 
stances is  concerned,  analytical  chemistry  is 
in  a  very  advanced  state.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion  ais  to  whether  any  im- 
provement is  required  for  practical  purposes. 

The  analysis  for  organic  compounds 
was  lacking,  however. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  uncer- 
tainty should  exist,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  a  bright  light  (possibly 
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As  we  move  this  bill  through  com- 
mittee, through  the  Senate,  and  con- 
ference with  the  House,  we  will  hear 
many  similar  debates,  many  similar 
concerns.  Even  after  over  100  years, 
however,  our  waters  are  not  clean.  In 
moving  ahead  toward  cleaner  water,  let 
us  learn  from  the  past  and  try  to  im- 
prove upon  this  bill  so  as  to  reach  our 
goal  of  the  future:  clean  water.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  1082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port from  and  import  into  the  United 
States  of  hazardous  and  additional 
waste  except  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

HAZARDOUS  AND  ADDITIONAL  WASTE  EXPORT 
AND  IMPORT  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  the 
Bush  administration  the  Hazardous 
and  Additional  Waste  Export  and  Im- 
port Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  would 
make  changes  in  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA] 
necessary  to  implement  the  Basel  Con- 
vention on  the  Control  of  Trans- 
boundary  Movements  of  Hazardous 
Wastes  and  Their  Disposal,  which  the 
President  is  expected  to  send  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  important  leg- 
islation. By  making  our  law  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Basel 
Convention,  it  would  ensure  that  haz- 
ardous and  other  waste  covered  by  the 
Convention  are  disposed  of  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner,  regardless 
of  where  disposal  ultimately  occurs. 

The  Convention  and,  in  turn,  the  leg- 
islation prohibit  the  export  and  import 
of  hazardous  and  some  nonhazardous 
wastes — termed  "additional  wastes"'  in 
the  bill — unless  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  receiving  or  sending  country  on 
how  the  wastes  will  be  managed.  This 
ban  would  not  apply  to  certain  mate- 
rials, such  as  waste,  paper,  glass  or 
plastics,  when  they  are  exported  or  im- 
ported solely  for  recycling  purposes. 
Once  a  bilateral  agreement  exists,  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  waste  may  pro- 
ceed if  the  receiving  and  any  transit 
countries  have  received  notice  of  and 
provided  consent  to  the  shipment. 

The  United  States  signed  the  Basel 
Convention  on  March  22,  1989.  Since 
that  time,  53  other  countries  have 
added  their  signatures. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention.  To  date,  10 
countries  have  done  so.  Before  the 
United  States  can  follow  suit,  though, 
implementing  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  prompt 
consideration  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  so  important.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  will  allow  the 


United  States  to  play  an  active  role 
early  on  in  developing  protocols  and 
minimize  unnecessary  disruption  in  ex- 
isting exporting  and  importing  rela- 
tionships. 

Congress  attempted  to  address  the 
serious  problem  of  the  export  of  haz- 
ardous waste  in  RCRA  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste 
Amendments  of  1984.  At  that  time,  we 
required  that  receiving  countries  be 
notified  of  and  give  consent  to  ship- 
ments of  hazardous  waste. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  several  years  of 
experience  under  the  hazardous  waste 
export  provisions  of  RCRA,  the  law 
needs  to  be  strengthened  to  ensure  that 
any  waste  exported  from  this  country 
be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
protective  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. In  addition,  imports  of 
waste  into  this  country  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requirements.  The 
Basel  Convention  and  the  implement- 
ing legislation  are  important  improve- 
ments in  those  provisions  designed  to 
meet  those  objectives. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  on  which  I  serve,  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  this  legislation 
within  the  next  several  weeks,  as  part 
of  its  consideration  of  legislation  to  re- 
authorize RCRA.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  testimony  of  interested 
parties  on  this  legislation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  "Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste 
Export  and  Import  Act  of  1991"  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE; TABLE  OF  COt^TENTS. 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazard- 
ous and  Additional  Waste  Export  and  Import 
Act  of  1991." 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  implement 
the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Control  of 
Transboundary  Movements  of  Hazardous 
Wastes  and  Their  Disposal,  done  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  March  22,  1989. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents— 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.   1.   Short  Title;  Statement  of  Purpose; 
Table  of  Contents. 
2.  International  Shipments  of  Hazardous 

and  Additional  Waste. 
"Subtitle  K— Exports  and  Imports  of 
Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste 

12001.  Definitions. 

12002.  Prohibition  of  Hazardous  and  Ad- 
ditional Waste  Exports  and  Im- 
ports. 

Exceptions  to  Prohibition. 
Requirements  for  Exports. 
Requirements  for  Imports. 
Imports  of  Waste  Generated  or 
Managed  by  or  on  Behalf  of  the 
United  States. 
Sec.      12007.      Requirements      for     Transit 
Through  the  United  States. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  12003. 
Sec.  12004. 
Sec.  12005. 
Sec.  12006. 
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Sec.  12008.  Authorities  of  the  President. 

Sec.  12009.  Antarctic  Treaty  Area. 

Sec.  12010.  Reporting. 

Sec.  12011.  Fees. 

Sec.  12012.  Federal  Enforcement. 

Sec.  12013.  Effective  Date. 

Sec.  3.  Objectives  and  National  Policy. 

Sec.  4.  Retention  of  Existing  Authority. 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  Amendments. 

SEC.  2.  INTERNATIONAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  HAZARD- 
OUS AND  ADDITIONAL  WASTE. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subtitle  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Subtitle  K— Exports  and  Imports  of 
Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste. 
"SEC.  12001.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  "Additional  waste"  shall  include— 

(A)  municipal  solid  waste; 

(B)  municipal  incinerator  ash: 

(C)  infectious  waste: 

(D)  waste  provided  special  status  domesti- 
cally under  sections  3001(b)(2)  and  3001(b)(3) 
of  this  title,  if  such  waste  exhibits  a  char- 
acteristic of  hazardous  waste  identified 
under  section  3001; 

(E)  all  waste  which  meets  the  regulatory 
definition  of  hazardous  waste  under  this 
title,  but  which  has  been  provided  regulatory 
exemptions  from  any  or  all  hazardous  waste 
regrulatlons  domestically;  and, 

(F)  any  waste  identified  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  as  necessary  to 
implement  the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Con- 
trol of  Transboundary  Movements  of  Hazard- 
ous Wastes  and  Their  Disposal  and  any 
amendments  thereto; 

(2)  "Export"  shall  Include  any  attempt  to 
export; 

(3)  "Exporter"  shall  Include  any  person 
who  attempts  to  export; 

(4)  "Hazardous  waste"  means  any  waste 
which  Is  identified  or  listed  either  presently 
or  in  the  future  under  section  3001  of  this 
title; 

(5)  "Import"  shall  Include  any  attempt  to 
import:  and 

(6)  "Importer"  shall  Include  any  person 
who  attempts  to  import. 

"SEC,  12002.  PROHIBITION  OF  HAZARDOUS  AND 
ADDITIONAL  WASTE  EXPORTS  AND 
IMPORTS. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
export  from  or  import  into  the  United  States 
any  hazardous  or  additional  waste  as  defined 
in  section  12001.  except  as  provided  in  section 
12003  and  section  12006. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  "export" 
and  "import"  do  not  include — 

(1)  any  transport  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posal or  disposal  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  pursuant  to  or  in  compliance  with  a 
permit  issued  under  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1401 
et  seq.y, 

(2)  any  discharge  of  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste  subject  to  regulation  or  stand- 
ard under  the  Act  to  Prevent  Pollution  from 
Ships  (33  U.S.C.  1901  et  seg.);  and, 

(3)  any  transboundary  movement  of  haz- 
ardous or  additional  waste  generated  or 
managed  exclusively — 

(A)  by  United  States  Government  activi- 
ties or  facilities  located  abroad,  or 

(B)  on  board  United  SUtes  sovereign  im- 
mune vessels  or  state  aircraft, 

into  an  area  under  the  national  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  for  further  use,  recy- 
cling, or  disposal,  provided  that  such  waste 
is  not  unloaded  before  reaching  an  area 
under  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 
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"(c)  In  accordance  with  sections  12001  and 
12002  (a)  and  (b),  the  President  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  defining  "export"  and  "im- 
port" for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  and  shall 
Include  actions  involved  in  transboundary 
movements  of  hazardous  or  additional  waste, 
including  transit  though  countries  prior  to 
arrival  of  the  waste  at  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Movement  through  the  territorial  seas 
of  a  country  consistent  with  international 
navigational  rights  and  freedoms  shall  not, 
by  itself,  imply  that  such  country  is  a  tran- 
sit country  under  this  subtitle. 

"(d)(1)  The  following  waste,  when  exported 
or  imported  for  the  purpose  of  recycling,  is 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
except  for  the  provisions  of  section  12009— 

(A)  scrap  metal; 

(B)  waste  paper,  scrap  textiles,  waste  glass, 
and  waste  plastic,  when  separated  from  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste;  and, 

(C)  any  other  solid  waste  separated  ft-om 
municipal  solid  waste  if  the  President,  after 
notice  and  comment,  determines  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  excluded  solid  waste 
would  have  significant  adverse  effects  on 
health  and  the  environment. 

(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  President 
for  a  determination  under  subparagraph 
(1)(C).  Within  twelve  months  of  receipt  of 
such  a  petition,  or  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  decision  to  grant  or  deny 
the  petition. 

(e)  The  following  materials  are  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except 
for  the  provisions  of  section  12009— 

(1)  source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct 
material  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  923),  that  is 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  solid  waste 
found  in  section  1004(27)  of  this  title; 

(2)  spent  nuclear  fuel,  as  defined  in  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended 
(96  Stat.  2201);  and, 

(3)  hazardous  or  additional  waste  when 
mixed  with  materials  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
or  (2)  that,  as  a  result  of  being  radioactive, 
are  subject  to  other  international  control 
systems,  including  international  instru- 
ments, applying  specifically  to  radioactive 
materials. 

-SEC.  12003.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  PROmBITION. 

"(a)  The  prohibition  of  section  12002  shall 
not  apply  to  exports  or  imports  of  hazardous 
or  additional  waste  made  pursuant  to  and  in 
compliance  with— 

(1)  any  bilateral  or  regional  agreement  re- 
garding waste  export  and  import  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  an  ex- 
porting or  Importing  country  which  is  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle 
(Including  any  amendment,  renewal,  or  ex- 
tension of  such  an  agreement  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subtitle)  and, 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  3017  and  any 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  of  section  12002  shall 
not  apply  to  exports  or  imports  of  hazardous 
or  additional  waste  made  pursuant  to  and  in 
compliance  with — 

(1)(A)  any  agreement  described  in  para- 
graph (a)(1)  that  is  amended,  renewed,  or  ex- 
tended after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  subtitle,  provided 
that  any  such  amendment,  renewal,  or  agree- 
ment is  compatible  with  the  environ- 
mentally sound  management  of  such  hazard- 
ous or  additional  waste,  or 

(B)  a  bilateral  or  regional  agreement  re- 
garding waste  export  or  import  that  the 
United  States,  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
President,  has  entered  into  with  the  govern- 


ment of  an  exporting  or  importing  country 
or  competent  regional  economic  integration 
organization  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subtitle,  provided  that  any  such  agree- 
ment requires — 

(i)  environmentally  sound  management  of 
the  hazardous  or  additional  waste,  and 

(ii)  compliance  with  any  applicable  Federal 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  any  applicable 
State  program  authorized  under  this  title; 
and, 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12004  (for  ex- 
ports), section  12005  (for  imports)  and  any 
regulations  promulgated  to  implement  any 
agreements  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  it  shall  be  unlawful  to— 

(1)  export  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if  the  exporter 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  such  waste 
will  not  be  managed  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  importing  and  transit  countries; 

(2)  import  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if  the  importer 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  such  waste 
will  not  be  managed  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  laws  or  the  requirements  of 
any  applicable  State  program  authorized 
under  this  title; 

(3)  export  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  the  exporter 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  such  waste 
will  not  be  managed  as  specified  in  the  con- 
tract required  by  subsection  12004(d)  or  the 
notification  and  consent  required  by  sub- 
sections 12004(a)  and  (b);  or, 

(4)  import  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  the  importer 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  such  waste 
will  not  be  manged  as  specified  in  the  con- 
tract required  by  subsection  12005(b)  or  the 
notification  and  consent  required  by  sub- 
section 12005(a). 

"SEC.  12004.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTS. 

"Exports  of  any  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  made  pursuant  to  subsection  12003(b) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulations  promulgated  to 
implement  this  subtitle. 

"(a)  The  exporter  shall  provide  written  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  export  to  the  President 
to  forward  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  government  of  the  importing  country. 
Such  notice  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  importing  country  to  make 
an  informed  decision,  and  the  consent  of  the 
government  of  the  impwrting  country  must 
be  obtained  prior  to  export  from  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  TTie  exporter  shall  provide  written  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  export  to  the  President 
to  forward  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  government  of  any  transit  country.  Such 
notice  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  government 
of  the  transit  country  to  make  an  informed 
decision,  and  consent  of  the  government  of 
the  transit  country  must  be  obtained  prior 
to  export  from  the  United  States. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  required  by  section  3002 
of  this  title  and  by  the  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508).  generators  of  haz- 
ardous or  additional  waste  who  export  such 
waste  must  make  efforts  to  minimize  the 
generation  of  such  waste  and  document  such 
efforts. 

"(d)  A  written  contract  between  the  ex- 
porter and  the  importer  must  exist  prior  to 
commencing  the  export.  Such  contract  must 
specify  how  the  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  will  be  managed  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner.  A  copy  of  such  con- 
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ernment  of  the  exporting  country,  that  the 
exporting  country  has  notified  the  United 
States  of  the  proposed  export  and  seeks  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  import  of 
the  specified  waste.  Prior  to  importing  the 
waste  into  the  United  States,  the  importer 
must  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the 
President  to  the  import  of  such  waste.  The 
importer  may  not  participate  in  the  import 
until  the  President's  written  consent  to  the 
import  has  been  obtained. 

'•(b)  A  written  contract  between  the  im- 
porter and  the  exporter  must  exist  prior  to 
import  into  the  United  States.  Such  contract 
must  exist  prior  to  import  into  the  United 
States.  Such  contract  must  specify  how  such 
waste  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  laws  and  the  require- 
ments of  any  applicable  State  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title.  A  copy  of  such  con- 
tract shall  be  provided  to  the  President  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  President's  consent  to 
the  import. 

'■(c)  If  the  importer  falls  to  deliver  the  haz- 
ardous or  additional  waste  to  the  facility 
designated  in  the  notification,  consent,  and 
contract,  the  importer  shall  be  legally  and 
financially  responsible  for— 

(1)  delivering  such  waste  to  an  alternative 
facility  in  compliance  with  all  requirements 
of  this  subtitle,  with  applicable  Federal  laws, 
and  with  the  requirements  of  any  applicable 
State  program  authorized  under  this  title,  or 

(2)  returning  such  waste  to  the  exporting 
country  in  compliance  with  all  requirements 
of  this  subtitle. 

"(d)  The  importer  shall  ensure  that>- 

(1)  all  signatures  required  for  movement 
documents  are  obtained,  and 

(2)  all  required  movement  documents  ac- 
company the  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
to  the  importing  facility. 

•■(e)  The  importer  shall  comply  with  any  fi- 
nancial responsibility  requirements  promul- 
gated by  the  President.  The  importer  shall 
also  comply  with  the  bonding,  insurance, 
guarantee,  and  other  financial  responsibility 
requirements  of  the  exporting  and  transit 
countries. 

"(f)  The  President  may,  subject  to  the 
written  consent  of  the  exporting  and  transit 
countries,  allow  the  importer  to  use  a  gen- 
eral notification  and  consent  procedure 
where  hazardous  or  additional  waste  having 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  characteris- 
tics are  shipped  regularly  to  the  same  dis- 
poser via — 

(1)  the  same  customs  office  of  exit  of  the 
exporting  country; 

(2)  the  same  customs  office  of  entry  of  the 
United  States;  and, 

(3)  the  same  customs  offices  of  entry  and 
exit  of  any  transit  countries. 

Such  general  notification  and  consent  may 
cover  multiple  shipments  of  hazardous  or  ad- 
ditional waste  during  a  maximum  period  of 
twelve  months. 

-SEC.  12006.  IMPORTS  OF  WASTE  GENERATED  OR 
MANAGED  BY  OR  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Consistent  with  the  environmentally 
sound  management  of  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste  generated  or  managed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
President  may  determine  the  procedures  by 
which  all  such  waste  or  individual  shipments 
of  such  waste  may  be  managed  abroad  or  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  may  exempt  an  individ- 
ual shipment  of  waste  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  Executive 
Branch  from  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle  if  he  determineflt  to 
be  in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  United 


States  to  do  so.  The  President  shall  report 
each  January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subtitle  grant- 
ed during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to- 
gether with  his  reason  for  granting  each 
such  esxemption. 


"SEC.      12007.     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     TRANSIT 
THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"All  Imports  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  into  the  United  States  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  transit  through  the  United  States  to 
another  country  shall  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(a)  No  person  may  import  hazardous  or 
additional  waste  into  the  United  States  for 
transit  through  the  United  States  to  another 
country  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  President.  No  person  may  participate  in 
the  transit  of  such  waste  until  the  Presi- 
dent's written  consent  has  been  obtained. 

"(b)  Prior  to  importing  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste  into  the  United  States  for  tran- 
sit purposes,  the  person  responsible  for  the 
transit  shall  provide  to  the  President— 

(1)  a  written  notice,  which  such  person  has 
obtained  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  government  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try, in  which  the  government  of  the  export- 
ing country  notifies  the  United  States  of  the 
proposed  export  and  requests  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  transit  of  the  speci- 
fied waste  through  the  United  States; 

(2)  copies  of  the  consent  to  transit  of  any 
other  transit  countries  for  the  specified 
waste;  and 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  consent  to  import  of  the 
country  in  which  final  disposal  of  the  speci- 
fied waste  will  occur. 

"(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  transit,  the 
person  responsible  for  the  transit  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  President  notice  that  the  transit 
has  been  completed. 

-SEC.  12008.  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"(a)  Authority  to  promulgate  regulations. 

"(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  any  regulations  nec- 
essary to  implement  and  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle,  including  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  bilateral  or  regional 
agreements  referred  to  in  this  subtitle.  Such 
regulations  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  provisions  for:  notification,  tracking, 
manifesting,  packaging,  labelling,  reporting, 
recordkeeping,  financial  responsibility, 
transportation,  enforcement  and  any  other 
information  required  to  be  included  in  con- 
tracts. As  part  of  these  regulations,  the 
President  shall  define  the  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  United  States  in  determining  whether 
a  hazardous  or  additional  waste  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  will  be  man- 
aged in  an  environmentally  sound  manner, 
as  required  to  fulfill  the  United  States'  obli- 
gations under  the  Basel  Convention  on  the 
Control  of  Transboundary  Movements  of 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Disposal. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions applicable  to  bilateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  environmentally  sound  recy- 
cling of  hazardous  and  additional  waste.  In 
promulgating  such  provisions,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  the  need  to  promote 
environmentally  sound  recycling  of  hazard- 
ous and  additional  waste  and  the  importance 
of  international  trade  in  recyclable  mate- 
rials. 

"(3)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  effective  60 
days  after  the  date  of  promulgation,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  a  greater  pe- 
riod of  time  is  necessary  to  allow  regulated 
persons  to  come  into  compliance. 
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"(4)  The  President,  at  any  time,  may  revise 
such  regrulations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  promulgated  in 
interim  final  form  without  prior  opportunity 
for  public  comment.  The  President  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
the  interim  final  regulations  and,  thereafter, 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  In  final 
form  within  18  months  of  the  date  such  regu- 
lations were  issued  in  interim  final  form. 

"(6)  In  exercising  any  authority  under  this 
subtitle,  the  President  shall  not,  for  pur- 
poses of  29  U.S.C.  653(b)(1),  be  deemed  to  be 
exercising  statutory  authority  to  prescribe 
or  enforce  standards  or  requlations  affecting 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

"(b)  Authority  to  prohibit  exports  and  im- 
ports. As  required  to  fulfill  the  United 
States'  obligations  under  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion on  the  Control  of  Transboundary  Move- 
ments of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Dis- 
posal, the  President  may  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting by  particular  source,  shipment,  or 
class — 

(1)  exports  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  from  the  United  States  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  the  waste  to  be  exported 
would  not  be  managed  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner  notwithstanding  the  consent 
of  the  Importing  country  or  other  entity  or 
the  existence  of  a  bilateral  or  regional  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  im- 
porting country; 

(2)  imports  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  into  the  United  States  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  such  imports  or  the  subse- 
quent management  of  such  waste  would  be  in 
violation  of  applicable  Federal  laws  or  the 
applicable  requirements  of  any  State  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  title; 

(3)  exports  from  or  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
where  the  President  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  shipmenWs)  involved  may  not  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with — 

(A)  the  contract  specified  in  subsection 
12004(d)  or  subsection  12005(b),  or 

(B)  any  requirements  of  the  bilateral  or  re- 
gional agreements  between  the  countries;  or 

(4)  exports  from  or  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
where  such  experts  or  imports  would  other- 
wise be  inconsistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Such  orders  shall  be  immediately  effective. 
However,  the  President  shall  conduct  a  hear- 
ing if,  within  thirty  days  of  issuance  of  the 
order,  any  person  or  persons  named  therein 
or  affected  by  the  order  submits  written  no- 
tification requesting  a  hearing.  Following 
the  hearing,  the  President  may  modify  or  re- 
issue the  order.  The  proscribed  exports  or 
imports  may  not  proceed  during  the  pend- 
ency of  any  administrative  hearing  or  judi- 
cial proceeding  challenging  an  order  issued 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Judicial  review  of  such  orders  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  administrative  record. 

"(c)  Emergency  Orders.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  authorities  provided  by  this  sub- 
title, the  President  may  issue  an  emergency 
order  to  prohibit  the  export  or  import  of  haz- 
ardous or  additional  waste  by  particular 
source,  shipment,  or  class  from  or  to  a  spe- 
cific country  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45 
days— 

(1)  when  the  President  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  export  or  import  may  present 
an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  health  or  the  environment  within  or  out- 
side the  United  States,  or 


(2)  where  there  is  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  government  of  an  importing  or 
exporting  country  for  emergency  action  in 
support  of  that  country's  enforcement  ef- 
forts related  to  the  export  or  import  of  haz- 
ardous or  additional  waste. 
There  shall  be  no  judicial  review  of  such 
emergency  order  except  in  the  context  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  President  to  enforce 
such  order.  The  President  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  extend  the  emergency  order  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  an  additional  90  cal- 
endar days,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment,  the 
order  shall  be  effective  until  the  President 
determines  that  the  endangerment  is  no 
longer  imminent.  Any  extension  of  the  ini- 
tial emergency  order  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review,  and  such  review  shall  be  limited 
to  the  administrative  record. 

"(d)  AUTHORITY  To  Control  Hazardous 

AND   ADDI-nONAL   WASTE   EXPORTS  THAT   ARE 

Not  Delivered.— Within  60  calendar  days 
from  the  date  that  the  President,  relying  on 
information  received,  notifies  any  exporter 
or  generator  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  that  a  shipment  has  not  been  delivered 
to  the  importing  facility  and  managed  as 
si)ecified  in  the  notification,  consent  or  con- 
tract, the  President  may  elect  to  perform 
the  actions  required  by  subsection  1200(e)  if 
the  exporters  or  generators  have  not  com- 
pleted alternative  disposition.  If  the  Presi- 
dent elects  to  perform  these  actions,  he  shall 
provide  notice  to  the  appropriate  exporters 
or  generators.  The  exporters  or  generators 
shall  be  liable  for  all  costs  incurred  by  the 
President  in  arranging  for  or  conducting 
such  disposition,  including  any  liability  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  the  wastes,  and.  including  but  not 
limited  to,  costs  of  arranging  for  or  conduct- 
ing transportation,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
the  waste,  as  well  as  attorneys'  fees  incurred 
by  the  United  States  in  seeking  recovery  of 
its  costs.  The  United  States  may  recover  all 
such  costs  and  fees  from  the  exporters  or 
generators  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  cost  was 
incurred,  or  in  which  any  of  the  exporters  or 
generators  reside  or  have  their  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(e)  Authority  To  Designate  Ports.— The 
F*resident  may  be  regulation  limit  or  restrict 
to  specifically  designated  ports  in  the  United 
States  shipments  of— 

(1)  particular  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  for  export  or  import,  or 

(2)  all  hazardous  or  additional  waste  for  ex- 
port or  import. 

"SEC.  12009.  ANTARCTIC  TREATY  AREA. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
export  hazardous  or  additional  waste  for 
treatment,  incineration,  storage,  disposal,  or 
recycling  to  any  location  south  of  60  degrees 
south  latitude. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  contravening  or  superseding— 

(1)  any  obligations  under  any  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  if  such 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  is  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  and  if  it  is 
compatible  with  the  environmentally  sound 
management  of  hazardous  or  additional 
waste,  or 

"(2)  the  provisions  of  any  statute  which 
implements  any  such  treaty,  convention,  or 
agreement. 


SEC.  12010.  REPORTING. 

"Beginning  in  the  calendar  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle,  all  persons  who  ex- 
port or  import  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
under  this  subtitle  shall  report  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  to  the  Presi- 
dent summarizing  the  types,  quantities,  fre- 
quency, routes,  ultimate  destination,  and 
any  known  disposition  of  all  such  hazardous 
and  additional  waste  exported,  imported,  or 
for  which  notice  of  export  or  import  was  pro- 
vided during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
and  any  such  information  that  the  President 
may  require  by  regulation. 
SEC.  12011.  FEES. 

The  President  shall  promulgate  and  revise 
regulations  establishing  fees  to  be  paid  by 
persons  who  export  or  import  any  hazardous 
or  additional  waste.  These  fees  may  be  used 
to  recover  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  President  in  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle.  Any  fees  collected 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

SEC.  12012.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

"(a)(1)  Compliance  orders.— Whenever,  on 
the  basis  of  any  information,  the  President 
determines  that  any  person  has  violated,  or 
is  in  violation  of,  any  requirement  or  prohi- 
bition or  order  in  effect  under  this  subtitle 
or  section  3017  (including  any  requirement  or 
prohibition  in  effect  under  regrulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  subtitle  or  under  sec- 
tion 3017),  the  President  may— 

(A)  issue  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty 
for  any  past  or  current  violation;  or 

(B)  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  im- 
mediately or  within  a  specified  time  period. 

"(2)  Civil  actions.— Any  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion. In  addition,  the  President  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred  or  in  the  district  in  which 
the  defendent  resides  or  maintains  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  aissess- 
ment  of  penalties,  recovery  of  costs  incurred 
by  the  United  States  for  disposition  of  waste, 
and  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  prosecuting  violations 
of  this  subtitle  or  in  seeking  recovery  of 
costs. 

"(3)  Notice  to  states.— In  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  any  requirements  of  this  subtitle 
where  such  violation  occurs  in  a  State  which 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  waste  program 
under  this  title,  the  President,  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  give 
notice  to  the  State  in  which  such  violation 
has  occurred  prior  to  issuing  an  order  or 
commencing  a  civil  action  under  this  section 

"(4)  Orders  and  judgments  assessing 
PENAL^nES.— Any  penalty  assessed  in  an  ad- 
ministrative order,  or  a  judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  S25.000  per  day  plus  attorney's  fees  for 
each  day  of  noncompliance  with  a  require- 
ment or  prohibition  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
title. In  assessing  such  a  penalty,  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  court  as  appropriate,  shall  take 
into  consideration  (in  addition  to  such  other 
factors  as  justice  may  require  (in  addition  to 
such  other  factors  as  justice  may  require) 
the  size  of  the  business,  the  economic  impact 
of  the  penalty  on  the  business,  the  violator's 
full  compliance  history  and  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  comply,  the  duration  of  the  violation 
as  established  by  any  credible  evidence,  pay- 
ment by  the  violator  of  penalties  previously 
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ing  and  receiving  the  consent  of  the  transit 
country  in  violation  of  this  subtitle:  or 

"(E)  knowingly  violates  any  material  re- 
quirements [not  otherwise  encompassed  by 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)]  of  this  sub- 
title, of  section  3017,  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  subtitle  or  section  3017. 
or  of  any  order  issued  under  this  subtitle: 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
pursuant  to  Title  18  United  States  Code  for 
each  day  of  violation,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  2  years  (for  violations  of 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years),  or  both.  If  the  conviction  is  for 
a  violation  committed  after  a  first  convic- 
tion of  such  person  under  this  paragraph,  the 
maximum  punishment  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to  both  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"(2)  Knowing  end.\ngerment.— Any  person 
who  knowingly  transports,  treats,  or  stores 
for  purposes  of  export  or  import,  or  who 
knowingly  exports  or  imports  any  hazardous 
or  additional  waste  in  violation  of  paragraph 
(1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  or  (6)  of  section  3008(d)  of 
this  title,  as  amended,  section  3017  of  this 
title,  as  amended,  or  subparagraphs  (1)  (A) 
through  (E)  of  this  subsection,  and  who 
knows  at  that  time  that  he  thereby  places 
another  person  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
or  serious  bodily  injury,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  subject  to  a  fine  pursuant  to  Title  18 
United  States  Code,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  15  years,  or  both.  Any  person  who 
is  an  organization  shall,  upon  conviction  of 
violating  this  paragraph,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,000.  If  the  conviction 
is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  paragraph, 
the  maximum  punishment  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

••(3)  Special  rules.— For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection — 

••(A)  A  person's  state  of  mind  is  knowing 
with  respect  to— 

"(i)  his  conduct,  if  he  is  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  conduct: 

"(ii)  an  existing  circumstance,  if  he  is 
aware  or  believes  that  the  circumstance  ex- 
ists: or 

"(iii)  a  result  of  this  conduct,  if  he  is  aware 
or  believes  that  his  conduct  is  substantially 
certain  to  cause  danger  of  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  a  defendant 
who  is  a  natural  i)erson  knew  that  his  con- 
duct placed  another  person  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  death  or  serious  bodily  injury— 

"(i)  the  person  is  responsible  only  for  ac- 
tual awareness  or  actual  belief  that  he  pos- 
sessed: and 

"(ii)  knowledge  possessed  by  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  but  not  by  the  defendant 
himself  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  defend- 
ant. 

Provided.  That  in  proving  the  defendant's 
possession  of  actual  knowledge,  circumstan- 
tial evidence  may  be  used,  including  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  took  affirmative 
steps  to  shield  himself  from  relevant  infor- 
mation. 

"(C)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  pros- 
ecution that  the  conduct  charged  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  person  endangered  and  that 
the  danger  and  conduct  charged  were  reason- 
ably foreseeable  hazards  of— 

•'(i)  an  occupation,  a  business,  or  a  profes- 
sion: or 

"(ii)  medical  treatment  or  medical  or  sci- 
entific experimentation  conducted  by  profes- 
sionally approved  methods,  and  such  other 
person  had  been  made  aware  of  the  risks  in- 
volved prior  to  giving  consent. 


The  defendant  may  establish  an  affirmative 
defense  under  this  subparagraph  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(D)  All  general  defenses,  affirmative  de- 
fenses, and  bars  to  prosecution  that  may 
apply  with  respect  to  other  Federal  criminal 
offenses  may  apply  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(E)  The  term  "organization"  means  a 
legal  entity,  other  than  a  government,  estab- 
lished or  organized  for  any  purpose,  and  such 
term  includes  a  corporation,  company,  asso- 
ciation, firm,  partnership,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, foundation,  institution,  trust,  society, 
union,  or  any  other  association  of  persons. 

"(F)  The  term  "serious  bodily  injury" 
means— 

'•(i)  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  death; 
"(il)  unconsciousness; 
"(Iii)  extreme  physical  pain; 
•'(iv)    protracted    and    obvious    disfigure- 
ment; or 

"(V)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or  men- 
tal faculty. 
"(d)  Forfeiture.— 

"(1)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  used  or 
maintained,  or  traceable  to  property  used  or 
maintained,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  shall  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  customs  laws  relating  to  the  sei- 
zure, summary,  and  judicial  forfeiture,  con- 
demnation of  property  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 
the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeit- 
ures, and  the  compromise  of  claims  (19 
U.S.C.  1602  et.  seq.).  insofar  as  they  are  appli- 
cable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  shall  apply  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have 
been  incurred,  under  this  section,  except 
that  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
customs  officer  or  any  other  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty under  the  customs  laws  shall  be  per- 
formed with  respect  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures of  property  under  this  section  by  such 
officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  President.  No  forfeiture, 
remission,  or  mitigation  of  any  forfeiture 
shall  occur  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(e)  Financial  Responsibility  and  Sus- 
pension.— Any  order  or  judgment  Issued 
under  this  section  may  include — 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  any  person  named 
in  the  order  or  judgment  arrange  for  and 
take  financial  responsibility  for— 

"(A)  the  return  of  a  waste  to  the  United 
States  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subtitle,  any  other  applicable  Federal 
laws,  and  the  requirements  of  any 
appolicable  State  program  authorized  under 
this  title,  or 

"(B)  the  delivery  of  a  waste  to  some  alter- 
native country  for  environmentally  sound 
management  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President:  and 

"(2)  a  suspension,  prohibition,  or  injunc- 
tion against  any  person  from  participating, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  manner  or  ca- 
pacity, in  any  transaction  involving  hazard- 
ous or  additional  waste  that  is  exported  or  to 
be  exported  from,  or  Imported  or  to  be  im- 
ported into,  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Responsibility  for  Illegal  Exports 
AND  Imports.— 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  sanction  or  other 
relief  authorized  by  this  subtitle,  any  person 
who — 
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(A)  exports  a  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
from  the  United  States  in  a  manner  which— 

(I)  Is  not  in  compliance  with  the  pertinent 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement. 

(II)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  subtitle, 

(ill)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  all  applicable  Federal  laws  and  the 
applicable  requirements  of  any  State  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  title,  or 

(Iv)  falls  in  any  material  manner  to  con- 
form to  the  notice  and  other  documentation 
required  by  the  President  and  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  the  importing  country 
and  any  transit  countries;  or 

(B)  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  an  Importing  or 
transit  country  through  falsification,  mis- 
representation or  fraud; 

must  arrange  for  and  take  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
the  hazardous  or  additional  waste  (including 
any  waste  seized  pursuant  to  this  subtitle)  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  or  other- 
wise arrange  for  and  take  financial  respon- 
sibility for  alternative  environmentally 
sound  management  of  the  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste.  Any  return  or  alternative  man- 
agement of  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  com- 
pliance with  Federal  laws,  including  this 
subtitle  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  any 
applicable  State  program  authorized  under 
this  title.  The  United  States  may  elect  to 
perform  the  actions  specified  in  this  para- 
graph if  the  exporter  has  not  arranged  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste  by  an  alternative  facility  and 
has  not  delivered  the  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  to  that  facility  within  60  calendar 
days  from  the  date  that  the  United  States 
receives  valid  Information  Indicating  that  an 
Illegal  export  has  occurred.  The  exporter 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  all 
costs  Incurred  in  arranging  for  such  manage- 
ment and  in  seeking  recovery  of  costs,  in- 
cluding attorney's  fees. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  sanction  or  other 
relief  authorized  by  this  subtitle,  any  person 
who — 

(A)  imports  a  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  into  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
which — 

(11  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  pertinent 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement, 

(11)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  subtitle, 

(ill)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  all  applicable  Federal  laws  and  the 
applicable  requirements  of  any  State  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  title,  or 

(iv)  fails  in  any  material  manner  to  con- 
form to  the  notice,  consent,  or  other  docu- 
mentation required  or  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent; or 

(B)  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  a  transit  country  through  falsification, 
misrepresentation,  or  fraud; 

must  arrange  for  and  take  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  return  to  the  exporting  coun- 
try of  the  hazardous  or  additional  wate  (In- 
cluding any  waste  seized  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
or  otherwise  arrange  for  and  take  financial 
responsibility  for  alternative  environ- 
mentally sound  management  of  the  hazard- 
ous or  additional  waste  In  the  United  States. 
Any  return  or  alternative  management  of 
hazardous  or  additional  waste  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
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all  applicable  Federal  laws,  including  this 
subtitle,  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  any 
applicable  State  program  authorized  under 
this  title.  The  United  States  may  elect  to 
perform  the  actions  specified  in  this  para- 
graph if  the  Importer  has  not  arranged  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  hazardous  or  addi- 
tional waste  by  an  alternative  facility  and 
has  not  delivered  the  hazardous  or  additional 
waste  to  that  facility  within  60  calendar 
days  from  the  date  that  the  United  States 
receives  valid  information  indicating  that  an 
illegal  import  has  occurred.  The  importer 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  all 
costs  incurred  in  arranging  for  such  disposi- 
tion, and  in  seeking  recovery  of  such  costs. 
Including  attorney's  fees. 

-SEC.  12013.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment.". 

SEC.  3.  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  POUCY. 

Section  1003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6902(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end,  the  following  new 
paragraph— 

"(12)  assuring  that  the  export  from  and  im- 
port into  the  United  States  of  hazardous  and 
additional  waste  is  undertaken  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Basel  Con- 
vention on  the  Control  of  Transboundary 
Movements  of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their 
Disposal." 
SEC.  4.  RETENTION  OF  EXISTING  AUTHORITY. 

Section  3017  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6938),  and  all  reg- 
ulations promulgated  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion, will  remain  effective  for  hazardous 
waste  exported  or  imported  under  subsection 
12003(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as 
amended.  Section  3017  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  that  section  will 
only  remain  effective  for  hazardous  waste  ex- 
ported or  imported  under  subsection  12003(b) 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended, 
until  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  items  after  the  items  relating  to  sub- 
title J— 

"Subtitle  K— Exports  and  Imports  of 
Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste. 
"Sec.  12001.  Definitions. 
"Sec.   12002.   Prohibition   of  Hazardous  and 

Additional   Waste  Exports  and 

Imports. 
"Sec.  12003.  Exceptions  to  Prohibition. 
"Sec.  12004.  Requirements  for  Exports. 
"Sec.  12005.  Requirements  for  Imports. 
"Sec.  12006.  Imports  of  Waste  Generated  or 

Managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 

United  States. 
"Sec.     12007.     Requirements     for     Transit 

Through  the  United  States. 
"Sec.  12008.  Authorities  of  the  President. 
"Sec.  12009.  Antarctic  Treaty  Area. 
"Sec.  12010.  Reporting. 
"Sec.  12011.  Fees. 
"Sec.  12012.  Federal  Enforcement. 
"Sec.  12013.  Effective  Date. 

(b)  Section  3008  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6928)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  section  3008(d)(6)  and  renum- 
bering section  3008(d)(7)  as  3008(d)(6);  and 


(2)  deleting  "or  exports"  from  section 
3008(e). 

(c)  Section  3017  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6928)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  additional  wastes  identi- 
fied under  subtitle  K"  in  section  3017(a)  after 
"any  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  this  subchapter"; 

(2)  deleting  "hazardous"  in  section 
3017(a)(1)(B); 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  3017(b), 
the  following- 

"Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  are  hereby  made  immediately  appli- 
cable to  additional  wastes  when  identified  in 
subtitle  K."; 

(4)  inserting  "or  additional  waste  identi- 
fied under  subtitle  K"  in  section  3017(c)  after 
the  phrase  "a  hazardous  waste  identlfed  or 
listed  under  this  subchapter,"; 

(5)  deleting  the  word  "hsizardous"  from  the 
phrase  "before  such  hazardous  waste  is 
scheduled"  in  section  3017(c); 

(6)  deleting  "hazardous"  and  inserting 
"such"  in  section  3017(c)(2); 

(7)  deleting  "hazardous"  in  section 
3017(c)(5); 

(8)  inserting  "or  additional"  in  section 
3017(d)(2)  before  the  first  appearance  of  "haz- 
ardous." and  deleting  "hazardous"  the  sec- 
ond time  it  appears  in  section  3017(d)(2); 

(9)  deleting  "hazardous"  and  inserting 
"such"  in  section  3017(d)(4); 

(10)  deleting  section  3017(f)  and  renumber- 
ing section  3017(g)  as  3017(f)  and  section 
3017(h)  as  3017(g); 

(11)  inserting  "or  additional  wastes  identd- 
fied  under  subtitle  K"  in  section  3017(g)  after 
"under  section  6921  of  this  title"  and  delet- 
ing the  second  occurrence  of  "hazardous"; 
and. 

(12)  inserting  "or  subtitle  K"  after  "sec- 
tion 6922  or  6923"  in  section  3017(h). 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1402(c)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  mate- 
rial which  derives  from  the  normal  operation 
of  a  vessel  discharging  the  material,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  is  subject  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships,  1973,  and  annexes  and 
protocols  thereto  or  any  other  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party"  after  the  phrase  "meaning  of  section 
1322  of  this  title". 

(e)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1411(b)),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "jurisdiction  of 
the"  after  the  phrase  "no  person  shall  dump 
any  material  transported  from  a  location 
outside  the";  and, 

(2)  by  striking  the  entire  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "into  the  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  of  the  United  States.". 

(f)  Section  102  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1412).  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  to  the  end  thereof— 

"(0  No  permit  may  be  issued  under  this 
Title  for  dumping,  or  transportation  for  pur- 
poses of  dumping  material  into  ocean  waters 
within  the  area  south  of  60  degrees  south 
latitude." 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS— the  HAZARD- 
OUS   AND    ADDrriONAL    WASTE    EXPORT    AND 

Import  Act  of  1991 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  implement 
the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Control  of 
Transboundary  Movements  of  Hazardous 
Waste  and  Their  Disposal  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Basel  Convention").  The  Act 
amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (here- 
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ed,  renewed,  or  extended  after  the  imple- 
menting regulations  are  promulgated,  if  the 
amendment,  renewal,  or  extension  is  com- 
patible with  environmentally  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  waste  and  the  exporter  or  im- 
porter complies  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Act  (see  section  12004.  12005): 
and 

(3)  exports  and  Imports  made  pursuant  to  a 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  If  the 
agreement  requires  environmentally  sound 
management  of  the  waste  and  compliance 
with  any  applicable  Federal  laws  and  State 
programs  and  the  exporter  or  importer  com- 
plies with  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Act  (See  Section  12004  and  12005). 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  it  will 
be  unlawful  for  a  person  to  export  or  import 
any  hazardous  or  additional  waste  when  that 
person  knows  the  waste  will  not  be  managed 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner  or  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  im- 
porting country,  transit  country,  the  United 
States,  or  the  requirements  of  any  State  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  SWDA. 

Sec.  12004.  Requirements  for  Exports.  This 
section  requires  the  exporter  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  of.  and  obtain 
consent  of.  the  importing  and  transit  coun- 
tries before  participating  in  the  export; 

(2)  document  efforts  to  minimize  waste; 

(3)  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
importer  specifying  environmentally  sound 
management; 

(4)  accept,  or  notify  EPA  if  it  declines  to 
accept,  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for 
environmentally  sound  management  of  unde- 
livered waste.  If  the  exporter  declines  re- 
sponsibility, then  EPA  may  enforce  appro- 
priate management  and  cost  recovery: 

(5)  comply  with  the  financial  responsibility 
requirements  of  the  United  States,  the  im- 
porting country,  and  transit  country;  and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  "movement  docu- 
ments." with  required  signatures,  accom- 
pany the  export. 

The  President  may  authorize  general  noti- 
fication and  consent  procedures  for  use  dur- 
ing a  twelve  month  period,  for  multiple  ship- 
ments of  the  same  type  of  waste  to  the  same 
disposer  via  the  same  customs  offices. 

Sec.  12005.  Requirements  for  Imports.  This 
section  requires  the  importer  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  from  the  export- 
ing country  and  obtain  written  consent  from 
the  President  before  participating  in  the  im- 
port of  the  waste; 

(2)  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
exporter  specifying  waste  management  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  Federal  law  and 
State  programs: 

(3)  accept  legal  and  financial  responsibility 
for  lawful  management  of  the  waste; 

(4)  comply  with  United  States  and  export- 
ing/transit country's  financial  responsibility 
requirements;  and 

(5)  ensure  "movement  documents,"  with 
required  signatures,  accompany  the  import. 

The  President  may  authorize  general  noti- 
fication and  consent  procedures  for  use  dur- 
ing a  twelve  month  period  for  multiple  ship- 
ments of  the  same  type  of  waste  to  the  same 
disposer  via  the  same  customs  office. 

Sec.  12006.  Import  of  Waste  Generated  or 
Managed  by  or  on  Behalf  of  the  United 
States.  This  section  addresses  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  over  the  imports  of  hazard- 
ous and  additional  waste  generated  or  man- 
aged by  or  on  behalf  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  government.  Consistent  with  the  in- 
strumentally  sound  management  of  this  gov- 
ernment waste,  the  President  may: 


(1)  determine  the  procedures  for  managing 
abroad  and  importing  such  waste  into  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  waive  the  requirements  of  the  Act  for 
individual  shipments  of  such  waste  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  is  in  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12007.  Requirements  for  Transit 
Through  the  United  States.  This  section  re- 
quires persons  responsible  for  importing 
waste  into  the  United  States,  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  transit  through  the  United  Stotes  to 
another  country,  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  ftom  the  export- 
ing country  and  obtain  written  consent  from 
the  President  for  such  transit; 

(2)  provide  copies  of  transit  and  importing 
countries'  consent:  and 

(3)  provide  notice  that  transit  has  been 
completed. 

Sec.  12008.  Authorities  of  the  President. 
This  section  authorizes  the  FYesident  to: 

(1)  promulgate  regulations  within  eighteen 
months  to  implement  and  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  including  regulations 
defining  criteria  for  determining  "environ- 
mentally sound  management"  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  bilateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  environmentally  sound  recy- 
cling: 

(2)  prohibit  exports  and  imports,  by  par- 
ticular source,  shipment,  or  class,  where  the 
waste  would  not  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  requiremnts  of  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion. Specifically,  exports  and  imports  may 
be  prohibited  where  the  waste  would  not  be 
managed: 

(a)  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner  by 
the  importing  country; 

(b)  in  accordance  with  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law; 

(c)  in  accordance  with  contractual  speci- 
fications or  the  requirements  of  bilateral  or 
regional  agreements;  or 

(d)  in  accordance  with  United  States' 
international  obligations. 

(3)  issue  emergency  orders  to  prohibit  ex- 
port or  import  of  hazardous  waste  by  par- 
ticular source,  shipment,  or  class  from  or  to 
a  specific  country: 

(4)  control  undelivered  exports  by  ensuring 
the  delivery  of  the  waste  to  a  designated  or 
alternative  facility  or  the  return  of  the 
waste  to  the  United  States:  and 

(5)  designate  ports  by  limiting  or  restrict- 
ing all  or  particular  shipments  of  waste  to 
those  ports. 

Note:  The  judicial  review  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7006  of  SWDA  apply  to  all  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  12009.  Antarctic  Treaty  Area.  This  sec- 
tion prohibits  the  export  of  hazardous  or  ad- 
ditional waste  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Area 
for  treatment,  incineration,  storage,  dis- 
posal, or  recycling. 

Sec.  12010.  Reporting.  This  section  requires 
all  persons  who  export  or  imp>ort  hazardous 
or  additional  waste  to  report  to  EPA  each 
year  summarizing  the  nature  of  the  waste 
disposition. 

Sec.  12011.  Fees.  This  section  directs  the 
President  to  promulgate  and  revise  regula- 
tions establishing  fees  for  exporters  or  im- 
porters of  hazardous  or  additional  waste  in 
order  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  All  fees  collected 
are  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Sec.  12012.  Federal  Enforcement.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  commence 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  actions 
against  persons  who  have  violated  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  This  include  author- 
ity to: 
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(1)  Issue  compliance  orders  and  orders  as- 
sessing civil  penalties  for  past  or  current 
violations  and  to  set  dollar  limits  on  pen- 
alties; 

(2)  seek  civil  enforcement  of  emergency  or- 
ders; 

(3)  enforce  criminal  orders  and  penalties 
for  knowing  violations  of  specified  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  This  subsection  includes  a 
knowing  endangerment  provision  that  gen- 
erally parallels  current  law; 

(4)  subject  to  forfeiture  property  (real  or 
personal)  used  or  maintained  in  violation  of 
the  Act; 

(5)  impose  financial  responsibility  require- 
ments for  the  return  of  waste  to  the  United 
States  or  to  an  alternative  country,  or  for 
environmentally  sound  management,  and  to 
suspend  any  person  from  participating  in 
any  export  or  import  of  waste  from  or  into 
the  United  States;  and 

(6)  require  all  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  illegal  exports  and  imports  to  take  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  waste's  return  or 
accept  liability  to  the  United  States  for  all 
costs  incurred  in  fulfilling  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  exporter  or  importer. 

Sec.  12013.  Effective  Date.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Objective  and  National  Policy.  This 
section  establishes  a  national  policy  which 
assures  that  hazardous  and  additional  waste 
exported  from  or  imported  to  the  United 
States  is  exported  or  imported  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Basel  Convention. 

Sec.  4.  Retention  of  Existing  Authority. 
This  section  ensures  that  section  3017  of 
SWDA  and  all  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  that  section  remain  effective  for 
hazardous  waste  exported  or  imported  under 
section  12003(a)  of  the  Act.  Section  3017  of 
SWDA  and  its  regrulations  will  remain  effec- 
tive until  the  effective  date  of  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  Amendments.  This  sec- 
tion makes  several  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  3008  and  3017  of 
SWDA,  and  to  sections  3,  101.  and  102  of  the 
Marine.  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  resolution  designat- 
ing October  16,   1991.  and  October  16, 
1992,  as  "World  Food  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

WORLD  FOOD  DAY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  October  16  of  1991  and  1992 
as  "World  Food  Day."  The  purpose  of 
this  day  is  to  increase  global  awareness 
of  poverty  and  hunger,  and  to  stimu- 
late national  and  international  action 
in  the  fight  to  feed  the  world. 

I  first  introduced  such  a  resolution  in 
1981.  This  year,  nearly  450  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  thousands  of 
community  leaders  are  participating  in 
the  planning  of  World  Food  Day  ob- 
servances. This  day  also  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  year-round  hunger  pro- 
grams. 

The  member  nations  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  Octo- 
ber 16  of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  world 
hunger  problems. 


Hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  children  of 
the  world  suffer  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with 
millions  of  children  dying  each  year 
from  hunger-related  illness  and  dis- 
ease. Many  other  children  suffer  per- 
manent physical  or  mental  impairment 
because  of  vitamin  or  protein  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  long  tradition  of  demonstrating  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  hungry  and 
malnourished  people  of  the  world.  The 
enormous  food  production  capacity  of 
the  United  States  is  a  valuable  tool  in 
efforts  to  resolve  the  world  hunger 
problem  and  maintain  world  peace. 

By  bringing  the  plight  of  hunger  to 
national  and  international  attention. 
World  Food  Day  helps  to  search  for  and 
bring  about  solutions  to  end  hunger  in 
developing  countries. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  cosponsor 
this  important  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  147 
Whereas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstrating  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world; 

Whereas  there  is  growing  concern  In  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  the  dangers  posed 
to  future  food  security  from  misuse  and 
overuse  of  precious  natural  resources  of  land, 
air,  and  water  and  the  subsequent  degrada- 
tion of  the  biosphere; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world  hun- 
ger problem  are  critical  to  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  interregional  food  and  agricultural  trade 
standards  and  practices  and  recognizing  the 
positive  role  that  food  trade  can  play  in  en- 
hancing human  nutrition  and  in  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  in  the  world,  has 
a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries  and 
people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed  them- 
selves; 

Whereas  progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  certain  groups, 
notably  children,  the  elderly,  the  homeless. 
Native  Americans,  and  migrant  workers,  re- 
main vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  related 
diseases; 


Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  enormous  surplus  production 
capacity  in  the  United  States  despite  the 
desperate  need  for  food  by  people  throughout 
the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries should  develop  and  continually  evalu- 
ate national  policies  concerning  food  and  nu- 
trition to  achieve  the  well-being  and  protec- 
tion of  all  people  and  particularly  those 
most  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  related 
diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  aware  of  and  fully 
supportive  of  the  1992  World  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  and  the 
forthcoming  International  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  and  the  influence  the  decisions  of 
these  conferences  may  have  on  sustainable 
agricultural  development  and  human  well- 
being; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
been  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and  have 
made  the  United  States  capable  of  meeting 
the  food  needs  of  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world  and 
to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnourished 
people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  businesses,  work- 
ing with  national  governments  and  the  inter- 
national community.  Is  essential  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  increase  food  production 
in  developing  countries  and  improve  food 
distribution  to  hungry  and  malnourished 
people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  by  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  more  than 
140  other  nations; 

Whereas  nearly  450  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  thousands  of  community  lead- 
ers are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  observances  in  1991.  and  a 
growing  number  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  throughout 
the  world  by  fasting  and  donating  food  and 
money  for  such  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  16,  1991.  and 
October  16,  1992,  are  each  designated  as 
"World  Food  Day,"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  World  Food  Day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing worship  services,  fasting,  education  en- 
deavors, and  the  establishment  of  year-round 
food  and  health  programs  and  policies. 
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S.  448 

of  Mr.   Symms.   the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin 

added  as  a  cosponsor 

to  amend  the  Internal 

f  1986  to  allow  tax-ex- 
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pekislon  arrangements  for 


S.  474 

of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
IJenator   from   Colorado 
added  as  a  cosponsor 
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law. 

S.  505 

of  Mr.   Harkin.   the 
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for  Disease  Control  to 
Disease  Prevention  and 
other  purposes, 
s.  sot 
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S.  507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HARKIN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  scope 
of  educational  efforts  concerning  lead 
poisoning  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  508.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  screening  mammog- 
raphy where  payment  is  not  otherwise 
available  for  such  screening  for  women 
over  49  years  of  age  regardless  of  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  under  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  521,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
use  of  broadcasting  time  by  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  535.  a  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
Public  Law  96-451  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  expend  funds 
from  the  Reforestation  Trust  Fund  for 
the  reforestation  of  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  591.  a  bill  to  require  alrbags  for  cer- 
tain newly  manufactured  vehicles. 

S.  614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DASCHLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
614.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage under  such  title  for  certain 
chiropractic  services  authorized  to  be 
performed  under  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  642 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  642,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependents  of  a 
taxpayer. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  643.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependent  chil- 


dren of  a  taxpayer  who  are  6  years  old 
or  younger. 

S.  649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  {Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  649.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on  boats. 

S.  651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
651.  a  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Bank  Act. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  701.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $3,500.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BREAUX,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  765,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude the  Imposition  of  employer  So- 
cial Security  taxes  on  cash  tips. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
838,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  programs  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
843.  a  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  recreational 
vessels. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  878,  a  bill  to  assist  In  Implementing 
the  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  World 
Summit  for  Children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  884,  a  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  Impose  economic  sanctions  against 
countries  that  fail  to  eliminate  large- 
scale  driftnet  fishing. 
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S.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1009,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $4,000,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1046,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  arms  suppli- 
ers regime  to  limit  the  transfer  of  ar- 
maments to  nations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 8,  1991,  and  ending  on  September  14, 
1991,  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991 
as  the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to 
recognize  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1991,  through 
September  21,  1991,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  73,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating October  1991  as  "National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  May  19,  1991, 
as  "National  Police  Athletic  League 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  89,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion expanding  United  States  supi)ort 
for  the  Baltic  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
berger]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  117,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  administration  should  expedi- 
tiously and  prudently  act  upon  the  So- 
viet Union's  request  for  agricultural 
export  credit  guarantees  from  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  sale  of 
food  and  feed  products  in  accordance 
with  the  emergency  needs  of  the  Soviet 
people,  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met. 

senate  resolution  119 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  119,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  recognize  the 


Government  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

senate  resolution  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  121,  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  breakthrough  for 
peace  in  Angola,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  RELEASE  OF  CER- 
TAIN DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  127 

Whereas.  Independent  Counsel  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh  has  requested  certain  documents  with- 
in the  custody  and  control  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  assist  his  of- 
fice in  the  completion  of  Its  investigation; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Senate  may  promote 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, acting  jointly,  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Independent  Counsel,  under  &p- 
propriate  security  controls,  documents  in 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  Committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  242 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Byrd)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
selection  campaigns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Senate  Election  Ethics  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Amendment  of  FECA.— When  used  in 
this  Act,  the  term  "FECA"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short   title;    amendment    of   FECA; 
table  of  contents. 
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TITLE  I— SENATH  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING  LWITS  AND  BENEFITS 

SEC.  101.  SENATi:  SP8NDING  LIMITS  AND  PUBUC 
BENEFIT}. 

?ECA  is  amended  by  add- 


(a)  In  General.— 


ing  at 
title: 


the  end   thBreof  the  following  new 


•TITLE  V— SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS  FOR  SENATE  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

•'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

••(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  definitions  under  section  301  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  title  insofar  as 
such  definitions  relate  to  elections  to  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator; 

••(2)  the  term  •eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  title; 

'•(3)  the  terms  •Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund"  and  'Fund'  mean  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  established  under  section 
506; 

"(4)  the  term  'general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an  open 
primary  election; 

"(5)  the  term  'general  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  primary  or  runoff  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  the  candidate  is  seeking,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

'•(A)  the  date  of  such  general  election;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

"(6)  the  term  'immediate  family'  means — 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse; 

"(B)  a  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (B); 

"(7)  the  term  'major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  9002(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  except  that  if 
a  candidate  qualified  under  State  law  for  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election  in  an  open  pri- 
mary in  which  all  the  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice participated  and  which  resulted  in  the 
candidate  and  at  least  one  other  candidate 
qualifying  for  the  ballot  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, such  candidate  shall  be  treated  as  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of 
this  title; 

"(8)  the  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election  which  may  result  in  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  ballot  in  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator; 

"(9)  the  term  'primary  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  election  for  the  specific  of- 
fice the  candidate  is  seeking  and  ending  on 
the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  office  following  the  last  general 
election  for  that  office;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

"(10)  the  term  'runoff  election'  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  which 
is  prescribed  by  applicable  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator; 

"(11)  the  term  'runoff  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  primary  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  such  candidate  is  seeking  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  runoff  election  for 
such  office; 

"(12)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population,  18  years  of 


age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e);  and 

"(13)  the  term  'expenditure'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  301(9),  except 
that  in  determining  any  expenditures  made 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  candidate  or  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  section 
301(9)(B)  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
clause  (ii)  or  (vi)  thereof. 

"CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  a  candidate  is  an  eligible  can- 
didate if  the  candidate — 

"(1)  meets  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion filing  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c); 

"(2)  meets  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d):  and 

"(3)  meets  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Primary  Filing  Requirements.— (l) 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  met 
if  the  candidate  files  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  a  declaration  that — 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

"(i)  will  meet  the  primary  and  runoff  elec- 
tion expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(ii)  will  only  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  and  runoff  elections  which  do  not 
exceed  such  limits; 

"(B)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(b);  and 

"(C)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  from  personal  funds 
under  section  503(a). 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  date  the  can- 
didate files  as  a  candidate  for  the  primary 
election. 

"(c)  General  Election  Fiung  Require- 
ment.—d)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  files  a  cer- 
tification with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  penalty  of  perjury  that — 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

"(i)  met  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  under  subsection  (d);  and 

"(ii)  did  not  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  or  runoff  election  in  excess  of  the 
primary  or  runoff  expenditure  limit  under 
subsection  (d),  whichever  is  applicable; 

"(B)  the  candidate  met  the  threshold  con- 
tribution requirement  under  subsection  (e), 
and  that  only  allowable  contributions  were 
taken  into  account  in  meeting  such  require- 
ment; 

"(C)  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  the  law  of  the  State  involved; 

"(D)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate — 

"(i)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  make  expenditures  which  ex- 
ceed the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b); 

"(ii)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315; 

"(ill)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  involved  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  would  cause  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  contributions  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b),  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  voter  communication 
vouchers  issued  to  the  candidate;  plus 

"(II)  the  amount  of  contributions  from 
State  residents  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
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count  under  section  503(b)(4)  in  increasing 
the  general  election  expenditure  limit;  plus 

"(III)  the  amount  which  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  under  section  503(c); 

"(iv)  will  deposit  all  payments  received 
under  this  title  in  an  account  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  from 
which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by  check  or 
similar  means  of  payment  to  third'parties; 

"(V)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appro- 
priate information  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(vi)  will  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507;  and 

"(E)  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  section  504. 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  7  days  after  the 
earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  the  candidate  qualifies  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  State  law; 
or 

"(B)  if.  under  State  law,  a  primary  or  run- 
off election  to  qualify  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot  occurs  after  September  1.  the 
date  the  candidate  wins  the  primary  or  run- 
off election. 

"(d)  Primary  and  Runoff  Expendfture 
LrMiTS.— (1)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if; 

"(A)  The  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  primary  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  67  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b);  or 

"(ii)  J2,750,000. 

"(B)  The  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  any  runoff  election  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  The  limitations  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  resjject  to 
any  candidate  shall  be  increased  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  independent  expenditures 
In  opposition  to,  or  on  behalf  of  any  oppo- 
nent of,  such  candidate  during  the  primary 
or  runoff  election  period,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, which  are  required  to  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  period 
under  section  304A(b)  (relating  to  independ- 
ent expenditures  in  excess  of  $10,000). 

"(3)(A)  If  the  contributions  received  by  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees for  the  primary  election  or  runoff 
election  exceed  the  expenditures  for  either 
such  election,  such  excess  contributions 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  for  the  gen- 
eral election  and  expenditures  for  the  gen- 
eral election  may  be  made  from  such  excess 
contributions. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  such  treatment  of  excess 
contributions — 

"(i)  would  result  in  the  violation  of  any 
limitation  under  section  315;  or 

"(ii)  would  cause  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions received  for  the  general  election  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  under  subsection 
(c)(l)(D)(iii). 

"(e)  Threshold  Contribution  Require- 
ments.—(l)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  have  re- 
ceived allowable  contributions  during  the 
applicable  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b);  or 

"(2)  $250,000. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 504(b)— 


"(A)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
rrieans  contributions  which  are  made  as  gifts 
of  money  by  an  individual  pursuant  to  a 
written  instrument  identifying  such  individ- 
ual as  the  contributor. 

"(B)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
shall  not  include — 

"(i)  contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
which  are  treated  as  made  by  such 
intermediary  or  conduit  under  section 
315(a)(8)(B); 

"(ii)  contributions  ft*om  any  individual 
during  the  applicable  period  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  exceed  $250;  or 

"(iii)  contributions  from  individuals  resid- 
ing outside  the  candidate's  State  to  the  ex- 
tent such  contributions  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  allowable  contributions  (with- 
out regard  to  this  clause)  received  by  the 
candidate  during  the  applicable  period. 
Clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  section  504(b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  504(b),  the  term  'applicable  period' 
means — 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  general  election  involved  and 
ending  on — 

"(i)  the  date  on  which  the  certification 
under  subsection  (c)  is  filed  by  the  candidate; 
or 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  section  504(b),  the  date 
of  such  general  election;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  special  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  vacancy  in  such 
office  occurs  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
general  election  involved. 

"(f)  Indexing.— The  $2,750,000  amount 
under  subsection  (d)(1)  shall  be  increased  as 
of  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  increase  in  the  price  index  determined 
under  section  315(c),  except  that  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (d),  the  base  period  shall  be  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  first  general  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  occurs. 

"limitations  on  EXPENOrrURES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Limffation  on  Use  of  Per- 
sonal Funds.— The  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  during  an 
election  cycle  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
such  candidate's  authorized  committees 
from  the  following  sources  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000: 

"(1)  The  personal  funds  of  the  candidate 
and  members  of  the  candidate's  immediate 
family. 

"(2)  Personal  debt  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  members  of  the  candidate's  im- 
mediate family. 

"(b)  General  Election  ExPENorruRE 
Limit.— (1)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  a  general  election  by  an  eligible 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  authorized 
committees  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $5,500,000;  or 

"(B)  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  $950,000;  or 

"(ii)  $400,000;  plus 

"(I)  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  not  in  excess  of  4,0(X),000;  and 

"(II)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  in  excess  of  4,000,000. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate  in 
a  State  which  has  no  more  than  1  transmit- 
ter for  a  commercial  Very  High  Frequency 
(VHF)  television  station  licensed  to  operate 
in  that  State,  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting— 


"(A)  '80  cents'  for  '30  cents'  in  subclause 
(I);  and 

"(B)  '70  cents'  for  '25  cents'  in  subclause 
(U). 

"(3)  The  amount  otherwise  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  percentage  increase  for  such  calendar 
year  under  section  502(f)  (relating  to  index- 
ing). 

"(4)(A)  The  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section (without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  25  percent  of  such  limitation;  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  contributions  described 
in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Contributions  are  described  in  this 
subsection  if  such  contributions— 

"(i)  are  made  after  the  time  contributions 
have  been  received  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  threshold  contribution  require- 
ment under  section  502(e); 

"(ii)  are  in  amounts  of  $100  or  less;  and 

"(iii)  are  made  by  an  individual  who  was, 
at  the  time  the  contributions  were  made,  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  general 
election  is  held; 

except  that  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions taken  into  account  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  resjiect  to  any  individual  shall  not 
exceed  $100. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  such  limit  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Legal  and  AccouN-nNO  Compuance 
Fund.— (1)  The  limitation  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  qualified  legal  and  ac- 
counting expenditures  made  by  a  candidate 
or  the  candidate's  authorized  committees  or 
a  Federal  officeholder  from  a  legal  and  ac- 
counting compliance  fund  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 

"(A)  the  only  amounts  transferred  to  the 
fund  are  amounts  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  transferred  to. 
and  expenditures  made  from,  the  fund  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  15  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
I)enditure  limit  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
general  election  for  which  the  fiind  was  es- 
tablished; or 

"(n)  $300,000;  plus 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (4);  and 

"(C)  no  funds  received  by  the  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  504(a)(3)  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  legal  and  accounting  expendi- 
tures' means  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  expenditures  for  costs  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  provided  in  connec- 
tion with— 

"(i)  any  administrative  or  court  proceeding 
Initiated  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election;  or 

"(ii)  the  preparation  of  any  documents  or 
reports  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(B)  Any  expenditures  for  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  provided  after  the  general 
election  for  which  the  legal  and  accounting 
compliance  fund  was  established  to  ensure 
compliance  with  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election. 
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or  obligated  to  be  made,  during  the  general 
election  period  by  1  or  more  persons  in  oppo- 
sition to,  or  on  behalf  of  an  opponent  of,  an 
eligible  candidate  which  are  required  to  be 
reported  by  such  persons  under  section 
304A(b)  with  respect  to  the  general  election 
period  and  are  certified  by  the  Commission 
under  section  304A(e). 

•■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  ex- 
cess expenditure  amount  is  the  amount  de- 
termined as  follows: 

'■(A)  In  the  case  of  a  major  party  can- 
didate, an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  if  the  excess  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  is  not  greater  than  133'/6  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election;  plus 

"(ii)  if  the  excess  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  equals  or  exceeds  133'/S  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  allowable  contributions  of  the  eli- 
gible candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
in  excess  of  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirement under  section  502(e);  or 

"(ii)  50  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  the  eligible 
candidate  under  section  503(b). 

•'(c)  Voter  Communication  Vouchers.— (l) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
nontransferable  voter  communication  vouch- 
ers to  eligible  candidates  as  provided  under 
section  506(b). 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  voter  com- 
munication vouchers  issued  to  an  eligible 
candidate  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(b)  (10  percent  of 
such  limit  if  such  candidate  is  not  a  major 
party  candidate). 

"(3)  Voter  communication  vouchers  shall 
be  used  by  an  eligible  candidate  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  during  the  general  election 
period  in  the  same  manner  as  other  broad- 
caist  time  may  be  purchased  by  the  can- 
didate, except  that  each  such  broadcast  shall 
be  at  least  1  but  not  more  than  5  minutes  in 
length. 

"(d)  Waiver  of  Expenditure  and  Con- 
tribution Limits.— (1)  An  eligible  candidate 
who  receives  payments  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  which  are  allocable  to  the  independent 
expenditure  or  excess  expenditure  amounts 
described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  may  make  expenditures  from 
such  payments  to  defray  expenditures  for  the 
general  election  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(b). 

••(2)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
benefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  clause  (i)  of  section  502(c)(1)(D)  or 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503  if  any  one 
of  the  eligible  candidate's  opponents  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  makes  or  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  for 
the  general  election  that  exceed  133'/i  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

'•(3)  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
clause  (ill)  of  section  502(c)(1)(D)  if— 


"(A)  a  major  party  candidate  in  the  same 
general  election  is  not  an  eligible  candidate; 
or 

"(B)  any  other  candidate  in  the  same  gen- 
eral election  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions,  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures, for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  such  other  can- 
didate under  section  503(b). 

••(e)  Use  of  Payments  From  Fund.— Pay- 
ments received  by  a  candidate  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)  shall  be  used  to  defray  expendi- 
tures incurred  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  period  for  the  candidate.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  used— 

••(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4).  to 
make  any  payments,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate; 

•'(2)  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate; 

"(3)  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made;  or 

■■(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
315(1),  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person  except 
to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were 
used  to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate. 

"certification  by  commission 

"Sec  505.  (a)  In  General.— (l)  The  Com- 
mission shall  certify  to  any  candidate  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  502  that  such 
candidate  is  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title.  The  Commission 
shall  revoke  such  certification  if  it  deter- 
mines a  candidate  fails  to  continue  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

"(2)  No  later  than  48  hours  after  an  eligible 
candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 506,  the  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether  such  can- 
didate is  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
title  from  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund  or  to  receive  voter  communication 
vouchers  and  the  amount  of  such  payments 
or  vouchers  to  which  such  candidate  is  enti- 
tled. The  request  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  contain— 

"(A)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation;  and 

"(B)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
con'ect  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Determinations  by  Commission.— All 
determinations  (including  certifications 
under  subsection  (a))  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
subject  to  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  judicial 
review  under  section  509. 

"PAYMENTS  relating  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Establishment  of  Campaign 
Fund. — (D  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Senate  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund'. 

"(2)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(A)  providing  benefits  under  this  title; 
and 
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"(B)  making  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  such  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund  as  may  be  required  by 
this  title  or  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Payments  Upon  Certification.— Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
promptly  pay  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Commission  to  the  candidate  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Election  Campaigm  Fund. 

"(c)  Vouchers. — (l)  Upon  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 505,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  issue  to 
an  eligible  candidate  the  amount  of  voter 
communication  vouchers  specified  in  such 
certification. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  voter  communica- 
tion voucher  from  a  licensee  providing 
broadcast  time  to  an  eligible  candidate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  pay  to 
such  licensee  from  the  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  the  face  value  of  such  voucher. 

"(d)  Reductions  in  Payments  if  Funds  In- 
sufficient.—(1)  If.  at  the  time  of  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commission  under  section  505 
for  payment,  or  issuance  or  a  voucher,  to  an 
eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  monies  in  the  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  all  eligible 
candidates,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  the  amount  of  such  payment  or  voucher 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  eligible  can- 
didate will  receive  the  same  pro  rata  share  of 
such  candidate's  full  entitlement. 

"(2)  Amounts  and  vouchers  withheld  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  are  sufficient 
monies  in  the  Fund  to  pay  all,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from  whom 
amounts  have  been  withheld,  except  that  if 
only  a  portion  Is  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  paid 
in  such  manner  that  each  eligible  candidate 
receives  an  equal  pro  rata  share  of  such  por- 
tion. 

"(3)(A)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  any 
calendar  year  preceding  a  calendar  year  in 
which  there  Is  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  shall  make  an  esti- 
mate of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  monies  in  the  fund 
which  win  be  available  to  make  payments 
required  by  this  title  in  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  expenditures  which  will 
be  required  under  this  title  in  such  calendar 
year. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
will  be  Insufficient  monies  In  the  fund  to 
make  the  expenditures  required  by  this  title 
for  any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  each  candidate  on  January  1  of  such 
calendar  year  (or.  if  later,  the  date  on  which 
an  individual  becomes  a  candidate)  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  pro  rata  reduction  in  each  eligible 
candidate's  payments  (including  vouchers) 
under  this  subsection.  Such  notice  shall  be 
by  registered  mall. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  eligible  candidate's 
contribution  limit  under  section 
502(c)(l)(D)(ili)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  pro  rata  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  eligible  candidate  by  reg- 


istered mail  of  any  actual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  any  payment  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
exceeds  the  amount  estimated  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  candidate's  contribution  limit 
under  section  502(c)(l)(D)(lil)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS;  REPA^TilENTS; 
CIVIL  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  Examination  and  Audits.— 
(1)  After  each  general  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  campaign  accounts  of  10  percent  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied  with 
the  expenditure  limits  and  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility of  this  title,  and  other  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Such  candidates  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  through  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of  ran- 
dom selection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  exists 
reason  to  believe  that  such  candidate  may 
have  violated  any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Excess  Payments;  Revocation  of 
Status.— (1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  payments  or  vouchers  were  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  this  title  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which  such  can- 
didate was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  revokes  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  candidate  as  an  eligible  candidate 
under  section  505(a)(1),  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rvayments  and  vouchers  received  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  Misuse  of  Benefits.— If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  amount  of  any  ben- 
efit made  available  to  an  eligible  candidate 
under  this  title  was  not  used  as  provided  for 
in  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  the  amount  of  such  benefit. 

"(d)  Excess  ExPENDrruRES.— K  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  any  eligible  can- 
didate who  has  received  benefits  under  this 
title  has  made  expenditures  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate exceed— 

"(1)  the  primary  or  runoff  expenditure 
limit  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(2)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b), 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess  expenditures. 

"(e)    ASSESSMENT    OF    CIVIL    PENALTIES.— If 

the  Commission  determines  that  a  candidate 
has  committed  a  violation  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d) — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  violation  described  in 
subsection  (c).  the  Commission  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  against  such  candidate  in  an 
amount  not  greater  than  200  percent  of  the 
amount  involved,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  violation  described  in 
subsection  (b)  where  the  exjjenditures  ex- 
ceeded the  applicable  limit  by  more  than  5 
percent,  the  Commission  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  against  such  candidate  in  an  amount 
not  greater  than  300  percent  of  such  excess. 

"(f)  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS.— Any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  eligible  candidate  under  this 
title  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 120  days  after  the  date  of  the  general 


election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obligations 
to  pay  expenditures  for  the  general  election 
incurred  during  the  general  election  period. 
At  the  end  of  such  120-day  period,  any  unex- 
pended funds  received  under  this  title  shall 
be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  LIMIT  ON  Period  for  Notification.— 
No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  with  respect  to  an 
election  more  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  such  election. 

"(h)  Deposits.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit all  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion into  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

"criminal  penalties 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  Violations.— <l)  No  person 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully- 

"(A)  accept  benefits  under  this  title  In  ex- 
cess of  the  aggregate  benefits  to  which  the 
candidate  on  whose  behalf  such  benefits  are 
accepted  is  entitled; 

"(B)  use  such  benefits  for  any  purpose  not 
provided  for  in  this  title;  or 

"(C)  make  expenditures  in  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  primary  and  runoff  expenditure 
limits  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(ii)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S25.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both.  Any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  political  committee  who  know- 
ingly consents  to  any  expenditure  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  S25,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Use  of  Benefits.— d)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  receives  any  benefit 
under  this  title,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of 
any  such  benefit  Is  transferred,  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use.  or  to  authorize  the  use 
of.  such  benefit  or  such  portion  other  than  in 
the  manner  provided  in  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  False  Information.— (1)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
(including  any  certification,  verification,  no- 
tice, or  report)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  Commission  under  this  title,  or 
to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or  infor- 
mation so  furnished  any  misrepresentation 
of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal 
any  evidence,  books,  or  information  relevant 
to  a  certification  by  the  Commission  or  an 
examination  and  audit  by  the  Commission 
under  this  title;  or 

"(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  Information  requested 
by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Pait^ients.— 
(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  give  or  to  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  under  this  title  by 
any  eligible  candidate  or  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback   or  illegal   benefit   in   connection 
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"(b)  Rules  and  RECULA'noNS.— The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c),  to  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations and  investigations,  and  to  re- 
quire the  keeping  and  submission  of  such 
books,  records,  and  information,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  du- 
ties imposed  on  it  by  this  title. 

••(c)  STATEMENT  TO  SENATE.— Thirty  da-ys 
before  prescribing  any  rules  or  regulation 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and 
containing  a  detailed  explanation  and  jus- 
tification of  such  rule  or  regulation." 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— (l)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  elec- 
tions occurring  after  December  31.  1993. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  any  expenditure  or  con- 
tribution limit  imposed  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  no  expenditure  made  before  January  1, 
1993,  shall  be  taken  into  account,  except  that 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  any  such 
expenditure  for  goods  or  services  to  be  pro- 
vided after  such  date;  and 

(B)  all  cash,  cash  items,  and  Government 
securities  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1993,  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  contribution  limit  is  met,  except  that 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
amounts  used  during  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1993,  to  pay  for  expendi- 
tures which  were  incurred  (but  unpaid)  be- 
fore such  date. 

(c)  Effect  of  iNVALiDm*  on  Other  Provi- 
sions OF  ACT.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  if  title  V  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion), or  any  part  thereof,  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, all  provisions  of,  and  amendments 
made  by,  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  invalid. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  by  reason 
of  section  504(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (providing  payments  to 
eligible  candidates)  having  been  held  invalid. 

(3)  If  section  504(d)  (2)  or  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  held  to  be 
invalid  because  the  expenditure  limits  under 
sections  502(c)(l)(D)(i)  and  503  (a)  and  (b)  of 
such  Act,  or  the  contribution  limits  under 
section  502(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Act.  do  not 
apply— 

(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply,  and 

(B)  during  any  period  any  such  section  is 
not  in  effect,  such  limits  shall  be  increased 
by  100  percent. 

SEC.  102.  BAN  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  POLmCAL  AC- 
•nON  COMMITTEES  IN  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Title  m  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BAN  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACTTVITIES  BY 
POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than 
an  individual  or  a  political  committee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office. 

••(b)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  personnel  of  an 
employer — 

"(1)  no  contributions  may  be  made  by  such 
individuals — 

••(A)  to  any  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  any  iwlitical  party; 
or 


"(B)  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees, 
unless  such  contributions  are  not  being  made 
at  the  direction  of,  or  otherwise  controlled 
or  influenced  by,  the  employer;  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions by  all  such  individuals  in  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed — 

'•(A)  $20,000  in  the  case  of  such  political 
committees;  and 

••(B)  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  such  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees." 

(b)  Definition  of  Political  Committee.— 
(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'political  committee" 
means— 

••(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate; 

•'(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof;  and 

"(C)  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which— 

•'(1)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year; 

••(ii)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year;  or 

•'(ill)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a  cal- 
endar year." 

(2)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(c)  Candidate's  committees.— d)  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder." 

(2)  Section  302(e)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  No  political  conimittee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that — 

"(A)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  fundraising  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee." 

(d)  Rules  applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
Effect.— For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  during  any  period 
beginning  after  the  effective  date  in  which 
the  limitation  under  section  324  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  is  not  in  effect— 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  not  be  in  effect; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election, 
or  nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  (and  such  candidate's  author- 
ized committees),  section  315(a)(2)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(2)(A))  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  "$1,000"  for  "$5,000";  and 

(3)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
multlcandidate  political  committee  to  make 
a  contribution  to  a  candidate  for  election,  or 
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nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  (or  an  authorized  committee) 
to  the  extent  that  the  making  of  the  con- 
tribution will  cause  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  from 
multicandidate  political  committees  to  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of— 

(A)  $825,000;  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 
(i)  $375,000;  or 

(ii)  20  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  under  section  503(b) 
of  FECA  plus  the  primary  election  spending 
limit  under  section  502(d)(1)(A)  of  FECA 
(without  regard  to  whether  the  candidate  is 
an  eligible  candidate  (as  defined  in  section 
501(2))  of  FECA). 

In  the  case  of  an  election  cycle  in  which 
there  is  a  runoff  election,  the  limit  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  run- 
off election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
502(d)(1)(A)  of  FECA  (without  regard  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  such  an  eligible 
candidate).  The  $825,000  and  $375,000  amounts 
in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  increased  as  of  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based  on  the 
Increase  in  the  price  index  determined  under 
section  315(c)  of  FECA,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3),  the  base  period  shall 
be  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  first  gen- 
eral election  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  paragraph  (3)  occurs.  A  candidate  or  au- 
thorized committee  that  receives  a  contribu- 
tion from  a  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittee in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  return  the  amount 
of  such  excess  contribution  to  the  contribu- 
tor. 

(e)  Rule  Ensuring  PROHiBmoN  on  Direct 
Corporate  and  Labor  Spending.— If  section 
316(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  held  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  then  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  contributions  by  any  political  com- 
mittee that  is  directly  or  indirectly  estab- 
lished, administered,  or  supported  by  a  con- 
nected organization  which  is  a  bank,  cor- 
poration, or  other  organization  described  in 
such  section  316(a). 

(f)  Effective  Dates.— (l)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31,  1992. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(B)  contributions  made  to,  or  received  by, 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(i)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

(ii)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date. 

SEC.  103.  BROADCAST  RATES. 

(a)  Provisions  Relating  to  Lowest  Unit 
Cost.— Section  315(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  is  an 
eligible  candidate  (as  defined  in  section 
501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971)  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 


nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  during  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  or  primary  runoff  elec- 
tion in  which  such  person  is  a  candidate.  100 
percent,  and  during  the  general  election  pe- 
riod (as  defined  in  section  501(5)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971)  in  which 
such  person  is  a  candidate,  50  percent,  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station,  determined 
at  the  rate  applicable  to  broadcasts  of  30  sec- 
onds for  the  same  time  of  day  and  day  of 
week;  and 

"(B)  at  any  other  time,  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  station  by  other 
users  thereof. 

In  the  case  of  a  primary  or  runoff  election,  a 
candidate  who  has  filed  the  declaration 
under  section  502(b)  (and  has  not  exceeded 
any  limitations  contained  in  such  declara- 
tion) shall  be  treated  as  an  eligible  candidate 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  Preemption  Rules;  Access;  Vouch- 
ers.—Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsections; 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  defined  in 
section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971).  a  licensee  shall  not  pre- 
empt the  use.  during  any  period  the  rates 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  or  (b)(2)  are  in  ef- 
fect, of  a  broadcasting  station  by  such  can- 
didate who  has  purchased  such  use  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
program  during  which  the  candidate's  broad- 
cast was  to  air  is  unavoidably  preempted. 

"(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  a  li- 
censee shall  provide  broadcast  time  to  such 
candidate  without  regard  to  the  rates 
charged  for  such  time. 

"(2)  No  broadcast  time  purchased  through 
the  use  of  voter  communications  vouchers 
shall  be  required  to  be  provided  without  at 
least  4  days  advanced  notice." 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
315(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "The  charges"  and  Insert- 
ing: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  charges";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

SEC.  104.  PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  MAIU 

(a)    Reduced    Rates.— Subchapter    II    of 
chapter  36  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"§3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates 

"(a)  The  rates  of  postage  for  matter  mailed 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  by  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971)  shall 
be— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  first-class  mall  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  in  effect; 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  third-class  mail  matter. 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mail  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  any  campaigrn  when  the 
total  amount  paid  by  such  candidate  for  all 
mail  matter  at  the  rates  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971." 


(b)  Authorization.— (1)  Section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  3626(aHh)"  and  inserting 
"3626(a>-<h).  and  3629". 

(2)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  3626"  and 
inserting  "3626.  or  3629". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3628  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates." 

SEC.    105.   DISCLOSURE    BY   NONEUGIBLE   CAN- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  318(a)(1)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)(l)),  as  amended  by 
section  308,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(iv)  If  a  broadcast  or  other  communica- 
tion is  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  candidate 
in  the  general  election  for  the  office  of  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  who  is  not  an  eligible  can- 
didate (as  defined  in  section  501(2)),  or  the 
authorized  committee  of  such  candidate, 
such  communication  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'This  candidate  has  not 
agreed  to  voluntary  campaign  spending  lim- 
its.'." 

SEC.  106.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Title  ni  of  FECA  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section: 

"reporting  requirements  for  senate 
candidates 

"Sec.  304A.  (a)  Candidate  Other  Than  Eli- 
gible Candidate. — (l)  Each  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  who  does  not 
file  a  certification  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  section  502(c)  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  declaration  as 
to  whether  such  candidate  intends  to  make 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  In  ex- 
cess of  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
applicable  to  an  eligible  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  Such  declaration  shall  be  filed  at 
the  time  provided  in  section  502(c)(2). 

"(2)  Any  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a  gen- 
eral election- 

"(A)  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate  under 
section  502;  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions, or  makes  or  obligates  to  make  aggre- 
gate expenditures,  for  the  general  election 
which  exceed  70  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  under  section  503(b). 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  within  24  hours  after  such  contribu- 
tions have  been  raised  or  such  expenditures 
have  been  made  or  obligated  to  be  made  (or. 
if  later,  within  24  hours  after  the  date  of 
qualification  for  the  general  election  ballot), 
setting  forth  the  candidate's  total  contribu- 
tions and  total  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion as  of  such  date.  Thereafter,  such  can- 
didate shall  file  additional  reports  (until 
such  contributions  or  expenditures  exceed 
133"^  percent  of  such  limit)  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  within  24  hours  after 
each  time  additional  contributions  are 
raised,  or  expenditures  are  made  or  are  obli- 
gated to  be  made,  which  in  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such 
limit  and  after  the  total  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures exceed  133Vi  percent  of  such  limit. 

"(3)  The  Commission— 

"(A)  shall,  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  a 
declaration  or  report  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the  elec- 
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"(6)  The  Commission  may  make  its  own  de- 
termination that  a  person  has  made,  or  has 
incurred  obligations  to  make.  Independent 
expenditures  with  respect  to  any  election  for 
the  United  States  Senate  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  the  applicable  amounts  under 
paragraph  (2).  The  Commission  shall  notify 
each  eligible  candidate  in  such  election  of 
such  determination  within  24  hours  of  mak- 
ing it. 

"(7)  At  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  is  no- 
tified under  paragraph  (5)  or  (6)  with  respect 
to  expenditures  during  a  general  election  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  shall,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e),  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  eligibility  to  receive  benefits  under 
section  504(a). 

"(c)  Reports  on  Personal  Funds.— <l)  Any 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  who 
during  the  election  cycle  expends  more  than 
$250,000  during  the  election  cycle  from  his 
personal  funds,  the  funds  of  his  immediate 
family,  and  personal  loans  Incurred  by  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  immediate 
family  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  within  24  hours  after  such  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  or  loans  incurred. 

••(2)  The  Commission  within  24  hours  after 
a  report  has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the 
election  involved  about  each  such  report. 

•'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  made  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
amount  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Commis- 
sion within  24  hours  after  making  such  de- 
termination shall  notify  each  eligible  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  involved  about 
each  such  determination. 

••(d)  Candidates  for  Other  Offices.— (1) 
E^ch  individual — 

■•(A)  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator; 

••(B)  who.  during  the  election  cycle  for 
such  office,  held  any  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  office  or  was  a  candidate  for  such  other 
office;  and 

•'(C)  who  exi>ended  any  amount  during  such 
election  cycle  before  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  which 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  expenditure  if 
such  individual  had  been  such  a  candidate, 
including  amounts  for  activities  to  promote 
the  image  or  name  recognition  of  such  indi- 
vidual, 

shall,  within  7  days  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the 
amount  and  nature  of  such  expenditures. 

'•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditures  in  connection  with  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  election  which  has  been  held 
before  the  individual  becomes  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  included  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  were  made  for  purposes  of  in- 
fiuencing  the  election  of  the  individual  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

••(e)  Certifications.— Notwithstanding 
section  505(a).  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  reports  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  on 
the  basis  of  such  Commission's  own  inves- 
tigation or  determination. 

••(f)  Copies  of  Reports  and  Public  Inspec- 
■noN.- The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  any  report  or  filing  re- 
ceived under  this  section  or  of  title  V  as  soon 
as   possible   (but  no   later   than   4   working 


hours  of  the  Commission)  after  receipt  of 
such  report  or  filing,  and  shall  make  such  re- 
port or  filing  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission under  section  311(a)(4).  and  shall  pre- 
serve such  reports  and  filings  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Commission  under  section 
311(a)(5). 

••(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  term  used  in  this  section  which  is 
used  in  title  V  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  title  V." 

SEC.  107.  OTHER  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Election  Cycle  Defined.— Section  301 
of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(20)  The  term  •election  cycle'  means — 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  the  specific 
office  or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  seat;  or 

••(B)  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election." 

(b)  Identification.— Section  301(13)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(13))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••mailing  address"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "permanent  residence  address". 

TITLE  II— EXPENDITURES  AND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Subtitle  A — Independent  Expenditures 

SEC.  201.  COOPERATIVE  EXPENDITURES  NOT 
TREATED  AS  INDEPENDENT  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

(a)  Treatment  of  CooPERA-nvE  Expendi- 
tures.—d)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(17))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  'independent  expenditure' 
shall  not  include  any  cooi>erative  expendi- 
ture." 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(9))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure  made  by  the  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit, 
the  expenditure  was  made." 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(8))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  from  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  to  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit,  the  ex- 
penditure was  made." 

(b)  Cooperative  Expenditure  Defined.— 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  107(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(21)(A)  The  term  "cooperative  expendi- 
ture' means  any  expenditure  which  is  made — 

"(i)  with  the  cooperation  of.  or  in  consulta- 
tion with,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate;  or 

"(11)  in  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of,  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

••(B)  The  term  •cooperative  expenditure' 
includes  an  expenditure  If— 

"(1)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure; 

••(11)  in  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  Is  or  has  been— 

'•(I)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees;  or 
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"(II)  serving-  as  a  member,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees in  an  executive  or  policy-making  posi- 
tion; or 

"(lii)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  advised  or  counseled  the  candidate  or  the 
candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating  to 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

"(Iv)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  in  the  same  election  cycle  to  the 
candidate  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  including  any  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to 
seek  Federal  office; 

"(V)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same 
election  cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  with— 

"(I)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or 
intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h) 
of  section  316  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign;  or 

"(H)  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  intends  to  make 
expenditures  or  contributions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h)  of  section  315  in 
connection  with  the  candidate's  campalgrn; 
or 

"(vl)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
jjendlture  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  Is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  Is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expressly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  per- 
son making  the  expenditure  shall  include 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  person. 

"(C)  The  term  'cooperative  expenditure'  in- 
cludes an  expenditure  If  such  expenditure — 

"(1)  is  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  is  established,  ad- 
ministered, controlled,  or  financially  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  connected 
organization  that  is  required  to  register,  or 
pays  for  the  services  of  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  register,  under  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267)  or  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  611  et  seq.);  or 

"(ii)  is  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidate  or  authorized 
committee." 

SEC.  a02.  EQUAL  BROADCAST  TIME. 

Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  If  a  licensee  permits  any  person  who 
is  a  legally  qualifled  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice to  use  a  broadcasting  station  other  than 
any  use  required  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  licensee  shall  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 


that  office  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. 

"(2)(A)  A  person  who  reserves  broadcast 
time  the  payment  for  which  would  con- 
stitute an  independent  expenditure  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(17))  shall— 

"(1)  Inform  the  licensee  that  payment  for 
the  broadcast  time  will  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure; 

"(ii)  inform  the  licensee  of  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  to  which  the  pro- 
posed broadcast  relates;  and 

"(ill)  provide  the  licensee  a  copy  of  the 
statement  described  in  section  304A(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U.S.C.  434(d)(3)(B)). 

"(B)  A  licensee  who  is  informed  as  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

"(1)  if  any  of  the  candidates  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  has  provided  the  li- 
censee the  name  and  address  of  a  person  to 
whom  notification  under  this  subptaragraph 
is  to  be  given — 

"(I)  notify  such  person  of  the  proposed 
making  of  the  Independent  expenditure:  and 

"(II)  allow  any  such  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  for  whose  benefit  the  independ- 
ent expenditure  is  made)  to  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  broadcast  time  immediately 
after  the  broadcast  time  paid  for  by  the  inde- 
pendent expenditure:  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  opponent  of  a  can- 
didate for  whose  benefit  the  Independent  ex- 
penditure is  made  who  certifies  to  the  li- 
censee that  the  opponent  is  eligible  to  have 
the  cost  of  response  broadcast  time  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  pur- 
suant to  section  504(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaigm  Act  of  1971,  afford  the  oppo- 
nent such  broadcast  time  without  requiring 
payment  in  advance  and  at  the  cost  specified 
in  subsection  (b)." 

"(3)  A  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen- 
sorship over  the  material  broadcast  under 
this  section. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  subsection  (c)  or  (d),  no  obligation  Is  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  upon  any  li- 
censee to  allow  the  use  of  its  station  by  any 
candidate. 

"(5)(A)  Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  a— 

"(1)  bona  fide  newscast: 

"(ii)  bona  fide  news  Interview; 

"(Hi)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (If  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  is  Incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary);  or 

"(iv)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide 
news  events  (including  political  conventions 
and  activities  incidental  thereto), 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters,  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  newscasts, 
news  interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  from 
their  obligation  under  this  Act  to  operate  in 
the  public  Interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  Issues  of  public  Importance. 

"(6)(A)  A  licensee  that  endorses  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  in  an  editorial  shall, 
within  the  time  stated  in  subi>aragTaph  (B), 
provide  to  all  other  candidates  for  election 
to  the  same  office — 

"(1)  notice  of  the  date  and  time  of  broad- 
cast of  the  editorial; 

"(11)  a  taped  or  printed  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial; and 


"(Hi)  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  broad- 
cast a  response  using  the  licensee's  facilities. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  editorial  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  that— 

"(i)  is  first  broadcast  72  hours  or  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election,  the  notice  and  copy  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  and  (11)  shall  be  pro- 
vided not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  time 
of  the  first  broadcast  of  the  editorial,  and 

"(11)  is  first  broadcast  less  than  72  hours 
before  the  date  of  an  election,  the  notice  and 
copy  shall  be  provided  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
first  broadcast  that  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able candidates  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  broadcast  a  response." 
SEC.  203.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)),  as 
amended  by  section  308,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  A  communication  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  that  is  paid  for  through  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast, 
shall  include  during  the  entire  length  of  the 
communication  a  clearly  readable  video 
statement  covering  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
viewing  area  of  a  television  screen  stating 
the  Information  required  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
and,  if  the  Independent  expenditure  is  made 
by  a  political  committee,  stating  the  name 
of  Its  connected  organization  (if  any)  and  the 
city  and  State  in  which  such  organization  is 
located; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  audio  broadcast  (in- 
cluding a  television  broadcast),  shall  Include 
an  audio  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
broadcast  stating  the  information  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B1  and,  if  the  independent 
expenditure  is  made  by  a  political  commit- 
tee, stating  the  name  of  its  connected  orga- 
nization (if  any)  and  the  city  and  State  in 
which  such  organization  is  located;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
outdoor  advertising  facility,  mass  mailing, 
or  other  type  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, shall  Include  a  statement  of— 

"(1)  the  information  required  in  paragraph 
(1)(B); 

"(11)  the  following  sentence:  "The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits."; 
and 

"(ill)  the  name  of  the  person  who  pwild  for 
the  communication  including,  in  the  case  of 
a  political  committee,  the  names  of  its  presi- 
dent and  its  treasurer,  and  the  name  of  its 
connected  organization  (if  any)  and  the  city 
and  State  In  which  located." 

Subtitle  B— Expenditures 
PART  l~PERSO^AL  LOAS'S.  CREDIT 
SEC.      211.      PERSONAL     CONTRIBUTIONS      AND 
LOANS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  LlMrTATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS  TO  CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1)  If  a  candidate  or  a  member  of 
the  candidate's  immediate  family  made  any 
loans  to  the  candidate  or  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees  during  any  election 
cycle,  no  contributions  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  such  election  cycle  may 
be  used  to  repay  such  loans. 

"(2)  No  contribution  by  a  candidate  or 
member  of  the  candidate's  Immediate  family 
(as  defined  in  section  501(6))  may  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  or  member  other  than  as 
part  of  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  excess  con- 
tributions to  all  contributors." 

SEC.  212.  EXTEIVSIONS  OF  CREDIT. 

Section  301(8)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8)(A))  is  amended— 
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BY  State  Committees  in 

Presidential  Campaigns.— 

FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d))  is 

at  the  end  thereof  the 

paragraph: 
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(A)  In  clause  (v)  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ••or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;"; 

(B)  in  clause  (xi) — 

(i)  by  striking  ••direct  mail"  and  inserting 
••mass  mailing";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  ••and  are  not  made 
from  contributions  designated  to  be  spent  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  or  particular 
candidates;";  and 

(C)  by  repealing  clauses  (x)  and  (xii). 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (iv)  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ••or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;"; 
and 

(B)  by  repealing  clauses  (viii)  and  (ix). 

(c)  Soft  Money  of  Committees  of  PoLi"n- 
cal  Parties.— (1)  Title  III  of  FECA.  as 
amended  by  section  102.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  324  the  following  new 
section: 

••POLITICAL  party  COMMITTEES 

'•Sec.  325.  (a)  Any  amount  solicited,  re- 
ceived, or  expended  directly  or  indirectly  by 
a  national.  State,  district,  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  (including  any  subor- 
dinate committee)  with  respect  to  an  activ- 
ity which.  In  whole  or  in  part,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  an  election  to  Federal  office  shall 
be  subject  in  its  entirety  to  the  limitations, 
prohibitions,  and  reporting  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) — 

•'(1)  Any  activity  which  Is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  is  in  connection  with  an  election 
for  Federal  office. 

••(2)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
any  of  the  following  activities  during  a  Fed- 
eral election  period  shall  be  treated  as  in 
connection  with  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice: 

••(A)  Voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities. 

••(B)  Campaign  activities.  Including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mail,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that — 

•'(1)  are  generic  campaign  activities;  or 

'•(11)  identify  a  Federal  candidate  regard- 
less of  whether  a  State  or  local  candidate  is 
also  identified. 

••(C)  The  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
campaign  materials  that  are  part  of  a  ge- 
neric campaign  activity  or  that  identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  whether  a 
State  or  local  candidate  is  also  identified. 

••(D)  Maintenance  of  voter  files. 

••(E)  Any  other  activity  affecting  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

••(3)  The  following  shall  not  be  treated  as 
in  connection  with  a  Federal  election: 

'•(A)  Any  amount  described  in  section 
301(8)(B)(viii). 

•'(B)  Any  amount  contributed  to  a  can- 
didate for  other  than  Federal  office. 

••(C)  Any  amount  received  or  expended  in 
connection  with  a  State  or  local  political 
convention. 

•'(D)  Campaign  activities,  including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mail,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that  are  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  State  or  local  candidates  and  are  not  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (2)(A). 

••(E)  Administrative  expenses  of  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party,  includ- 
ing expenses  for— 

••(i)  overhead; 


"(ii)  staff  (other  than  individuals  devoting 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  activities  to 
elections  for  Federal  office); 

••(Hi)  meetings;  and 

•'(Iv)  conducting  party  elections  or  cau- 
cuses. 

••(F)  Research  pertaining  solely  to  State 
and  local  candidates  and  issues. 

••(G)  Maintenance  of  voter  files  other  than 
during  a  Federal  election  period. 

•'(H)  Activities  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  which  are  conducted  other  than  during 
a  Federal  election  period. 

••(I)  Any  other  activity  which  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing,  and  which  solely 
affects,  an  election  for  non-Federal  office. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  •Federal  election  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod— 

••(A)  beginning  on  the  date  which  is  60  days 
before  the  primary  election  for  any  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  for  Federal  office; 
and 

"(B)  ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

••(c)  Transfers  and  Solicitations  of  Com- 
mittees.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  limitations  on  contributions 
contained  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
315(a)  shall  apply  to  transfers  between  and 
among  political  committees  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

••(2)(A)  A  national  committee  may  not  so- 
licit or  accept  contributions  not  subject  to 
the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

•'(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  and  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions  that — 

"(1)  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  com- 
mittee for  use  directly  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3);  or 

••(ii)  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee  pri- 
marily to  support  such  activities." 

(2)  Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d)),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  the  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tees of  a  political  party,  and  a  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  a 
subordinate  committee  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  shall  not  make  expenditures 
during  any  calendar  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  325(b)(2)  with  respect  to 
such  State  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  30  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  (as 
certified  under  subsection  (e)).  This  para- 
graph shall  not  authorize  a  committee  to 
make  expenditures  to  which  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4)  applies  in  excess  of  the  limit  applicable  to 
such  expenditures  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4). 
No  adjustment  to  the  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  under  subsection  (c) 
before  1992  and  the  base  period  for  purposes 
of  any  such  adjustment  shall  be  1990."' 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  315(a)  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Generic  ACTivrriES.- Section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431),  as  amended  by  section 
201(b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(22)  The  term  •generic  campaign  activity' 
means  a  campaign  activity  the  preponderant 
purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  a  i)o- 
lltical  party  rather  than  any  particular  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  candidate." 

SEC.   217.   RESTRICTIONS   ON   FUNDRAISING    BY 
CANDIDATES  AND  OFFICEHOLDERS. 

(a)  State  Fundraising  activities.— Sec- 
tion 315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as  amended 
by  section  211.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(J)  Limitations  on  Fundraising  Activi- 
ties OF  Federal  Candidates  and  Office- 
holders.—(1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (or  an  individual 
holding  Federal  office)  may  not  solicit  funds 
to.  or  receive  funds  on  behalf  of.  any  Federal 
or  non-Federal  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee— 

"(A)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  Federal  office  un- 
less such  funds  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  requirements  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(B)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  other  than  Federal 
office  unless  such  funds  are  not  in  excess  of 
amounts  permitted  with  respect  to  Federal 
candidates  and  political  committees  under 
this  Act.  or  are  not  from  sources  prohibited 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office. 

"(2)  The  appearance  or  participation  by  a 
candidate  or  individual  in  any  activity  (in- 
cluding fundraising)  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  or  a  candidate  for 
other  than  Federal  office  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  solicitation  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
if- 

"(A)  such  appearance  or  participation  is 
otherwise  permitted  by  law;  and 

■•(B)  such  candidate  or  Individual  does  not 
solicit  or  receive,  or  make  expenditures 
from,  any  funds  resulting  from  such  activity. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
solicitation  or  receipt  of  funds,  or  disburse- 
ments, by  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  other  than  Federal  office  if  such  activity 
is  permitted  under  State  law. 

•'(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  holding  Federal 
office  if  such  individual  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978." 

(b)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— Section 
315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— (1)  If 
during  any  period  an  individual  is  a  can- 
didate for.  or  holds.  Federal  office,  such  indi- 
vidual may  not  during  such  period  solicit 
contributions  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  organi- 
zation which  is  described  in  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  activities  of  such  organi- 
zation include  voter  registration  or  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  In- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  holding  Federal 
office  if  such  individual  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978." 
SEC.  218.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reporting  Requirements.— Section  304 
of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Political  Committees.— (!)  The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  and 
any  congressional  campaign  committee,  and 
any  subordinate  committee  of  either,  shall 
report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  reporting  period,  whether  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(2)  A  political  committee  (not  described 
in  paragraph  (1))  to  which  section  325  applies 
shall  report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  election  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  325). 

"(3)  Any  political  committee  to  which  sec- 
tion 325  applies  shall  Include  In  its  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
transfer  described  in  section  325(c)  and  the 
reason  for  the  transfer. 


"(4)  Any  political  committee  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  does  not  apply  shall  re- 
port any  receipts  or  disbursements  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission). 

"(5)  If  any  receipt  or  disbursement  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  exceeds  $200. 
the  political  committee  shall  include  identi- 
fication of  the  person  from  whom,  or  to 
whom,  such  receipt  or  disbursement  was 
made. 

"(6)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Report  of  Exempt  Contributions.— 
Section  301(8)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)),  as  amended 
by  section  201,  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (v)  and  (viii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to 
report  contributions  under  this  Act,  and  all 
such  contributions  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported." 

(c)  Reporting  of  Exempt  Expenditures.— 
Section  301(9)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(9)),  as  amended 
by  section  201,  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  The  exclusions  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (iv)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to  re- 
port expenditures  under  this  Act,  and  all 
such  expenditures  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported." 

(d)  Contributions  and  Expenditures  of 
Political  Committees.— Section  301(4)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  receipt  of  con- 
tributions or  the  making  of,  or  obligating  to 
make,  expenditures  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  whatever  combination,  dem- 
onstrating a  purpose  of  influencing  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  representations  made  by  any 
person  soliciting  funds  about  their  intended 
uses;  the  identification  by  name  of  individ- 
uals who  are  candidates  for  Federal  office  or 
of  any  political  party,  in  general  public  po- 
litical advertising;  and  the  proximity  to  any 
primary,  runoff,  or  general  election  of  gen- 
eral public  political  advertising  designed  or 
reasonably  calculated  to  influence  voter 
choice  in  that  election." 

(e)  Reports  by  State  committees.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Filing  of  State  Reports.— In  lieu  of 
any  report  required  to  be  filed  by  this  Act, 
the  Commission  may  allow  a  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
State  law  if  the  Commission  determines  such 
reports  contain  substantially  the  same  infor- 
mation." 

(f)  Reports  by  Large  Contributors.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (e),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Reports  by  Large  Contributors.— (D 
Any  individual  who  makes  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a)— 

"(A)  shall  report  to  the  Commission  within 
7  days  after  such  contributor  makes  con- 
tributions aggregating  $10,000  or  more  during 
any  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  thereafter,  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mission within  7  days  after  each  time  such 
contributor  makes  contributions  (not  yet  re- 
ported) siggregating  $5,000  or  more. 


Any  report  shall  include  identification  of  the 
contributor,  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
committee  to  whom  the  contributions  were 
made,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions. 
The  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
any  report  received  under  this  subsection 
which  includes  contributions  made  to  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  within  2  working 
days  of  receipt  of  such  report. 

"(2)  Any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  any 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or  any 
political  committee  soliciting  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a) 
shall  include  with  such  solicitation  notice 
of— 

"(A)  the  requirement  to  report  under  para- 
graph (1);  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  limitation  on  such  con- 
tributions under  section  315(a)(3)." 
Subtitle  C— Contributiong 

SEC.   221.   LIMITS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS   BY  CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL  COMMITTEES. 

(a)  Limitation  on  amount  of  Contribu- 
tions That  May  Be  accepted.— Section 
315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d)).  as  amended 
by  section  216.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "(2)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  "(2).  (3).  (6).  and  (7)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  A  congressional  campaign  committee 
of  a  political  party  (including  any  subordi- 
nate committee  thereof)  shall  not  accept, 
during  an  election  cycle,  contributions  from 
multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures which  such  committee  may  make 
pursuant  to  section  315(d)(3)  during  that 
election  cycle. 

"(7)  A  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  (including  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof)  shall  not  accept,  during  an  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  certified  under  subsection  (e). 

"(8)(A)(i)  Any  expenditure  made  by  a  na- 
tional or  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  a  congrressional  campaign  committee, 
or  any  subordinate  committee  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  for  general  public  political 
advertising  which  clearly  identifies  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  by  name  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  jjaragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures for  mass  mailings  designed  primarily 
for  fundraising  purixDses  which  make  only  in- 
cidental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral candidates. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  committee  described  in  sub- 
imragraph  (A)  for  any  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions which  clearly  Identifies  any  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf  such  contributions 
are  being  solicited  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  as  an  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  such  candidate,  except  that  if  more 
than  1  candidate  is  identified,  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
among  such  candidates." 

(b)  Congressional  Campaign  CoMMriTEE.— 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  4311,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  216(d),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  The  term  'congressional  campaign 
committee'  means  the  Democratic  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee,  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committee,  the  Demo- 
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and 
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Dates. — (1)  Except  as  pro- 

(2),    the    amendments 

shall  apply  to  elections 

cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 

31,  1992. 
the  amendments  made  by 
shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 


made  or  received  on  or 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

made  to,  or  received  by. 
such  date,  to  the  extent 
are  not  greater  than  the 


made  directly  or  indi- 
te or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
through  an  intermediary 
contributions  made  or 
by  an  intermediary  or 
treated  as  contributions 
or  conduit  to  the  can- 


interme  liary 


made  through  the 
londuit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
negotiable  instrument  made 
or  intermediary  rath- 
recipient:  or 
or  intermediary  is — 
committee  other  than  an 
ttee: 

employee,  or  agent  of  such 
ttee:  or 

required  to  register  under 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
S.C.  267)  or  the  Foreign 
on  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  611 

organization    prohibited    from 

under  section  316,  or 

or  agent  of  such  an  or- 

on  the  organization's  be- 

of  this  section- 
contributions  made  or  ar- 
'  includes — 

delivered  to  a  particular 
candidate's  authorized  com- 
ind 

directly  or  indirectly 

made   to  a  particular  can- 

s  authorized  commit- 

cluding   contributions   ar- 

in  a  manner  that  identi- 

i4directly  to  the  candidate  or 

or  agent  the  person 

making  of  the  contribu- 

on  whose  behalf  such  per- 


can  lidate'i 


mc 


'acting  on  the  organization's 
the  following  activities  by 
or  agent  of  a  person  de- 
(B)(li)(IV): 


'■(I)  Soliciting  or  directly  or  Indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  in  the  name  cf,  or  by 
using  the  name  of.  such  a  person. 

'■(II)  Soliciting  or  directly  or  Indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  using  other  than  inci- 
dental resources  of  such  a  person. 

"(Ill)  Soliciting  contributions  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate  by  substantially  directing 
the  solicitations  to  other  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  of  such  a  person. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
hibit— 

'■(i)  bona  fide  joint  fundraising  efforts  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsorship 
of  a  fundraising  reception,  dinner,  or  other 
similar  event,  in  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  by— 

■'(I)  2  or  more  candidates; 

••(II)  2  or  more  national.  State,  or  local 
committees  of  a  political  party  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(4)  acting  on  their  own 
behalf:  or 

••(III)  a  special  committee  formed  by  2  or 
more  candidates,  or  a  candidate  and  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  acting  on  their  own  behalf:  or 

■■(ii)  fundraising  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  that  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate. 

When  a  contribution  is  made  to  a  candidate 
through  an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  shall  report  the 
original  source  and  the  intended  recipient  of 
the  contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  intended  recipient." 

SEC.  223.  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  DEPENDENTS  NOT 
OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as 
amended  by  section  217,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'■(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  con- 
tribution by  an  individual  who — 

•'(1)  is  a  dependent  of  another  individual: 
and 

■■(2)  has  not,  as  of  the  time  of  such  con- 
tribution, attained  the  legal  age  for  voting 
for  elections  to  Federal  office  in  the  State  in 
which  such  individual  resides, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  made  by  such 
other  individual.  If  such  individual  is  the  de- 
pendent of  another  individual  and  such  other 
individual's  spouse,  the  contribution  shall  be 
allocated  among  such  individuals  in  the 
manner  determined  by  them." 

Subtitle  D — Reporting  Requirements 
SEC.  231.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Periods  for  Reporting.— (l)  Section 
304(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year."  and  inserting  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year  in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorized 
committees  of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  re- 
porting period  and  election  cycle  in  the  case 
of  authorized  committees  of  candidates.". 

(2)  Section  304(b)(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
reporting  period  and  calendar  year."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees other  than  authorized  committees  of 
a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting  period  and 
election  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  com- 
mittees of  candidates.". 

(3)  Section  304(b)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(within 
the  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  authorized 
committees)"  after  "calendar  year"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (F),  and  (G)  thereof. 

(4)  Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))   is  amended  by   inserting  after 


"(within  the  election  cycle  in  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees)"  after  "calendar 
year". 

(5)  Section  304(b)(6)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "cal- 
endai"  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"election  cycle'". 

(b)  Personal  and  Consulting  Services.- 
Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■■>  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure is  made  is  merely  providing  per- 
sonal or  consulting  services  and  is  in  turn 
making  expenditures  to  other  persons  (not 
including  employees)  who  provide  goods  or 
services  to  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committees,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
other  person,  together  with  the  date,  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  shall  also  be 
disclosed". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
SEC.  301.  USE  OF  CANDIDATES'  NAME& 

Section  302(e)(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
432(e)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  The  name  of  each  authorized  com- 
mittee shall  include  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate who  authorized  the  committee  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  A  political  committee  that  is  not  an 
authorized  committee  shall  not  include  the 
name  of  any  candidate  in  its  name  in  such  a 
context  as  to  suggest  that  the  committee  is 
an  authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or 
that  the  use  of  the  candidate's  name  has 
been  authorized  by  the  candidate." 

SEC.  302.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Option  to  File  Monthly  Reports.— 
Section  304(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(a)(2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(C)  in  lieu  of  the  reports  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  the  treasurer  may 
file  monthly  reports  in  all  calendar  years, 
which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  15th 
day  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  shall 
be  complete  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
except  that,  in  lieu  of  filing  the  reports  oth- 
erwise due  in  November  and  December  of  any 
year  in  which  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election  is  held,  a  pre-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(i),  a  post-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii),  and  a  year  end  report  shall  be 
filed  no  later  than  January  31  of  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year." 

(b)  Filing  Date.— Section  304(a)(4)(B)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(a)(4)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  ••20th"  and  inserting  •'15th". 

SEC.  303.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Action  by  the  Commission  Through  its 
General  Counsel.— d)  Section  306(c)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  all  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  duties  and  powers  under  this 
Act  or  under  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  made  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

■■(2)  On  questions  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority under  sections  307(a)  (3)  and  (4); 
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"(B)  a  determination  under  section 
309(a)(2)  concerning  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  jierson  may  have  committed 
or  may  be  about  to  commit  a  violation  of 
law;  and 

"(C)  a  determination  to  initiate  or  proceed 
with  an  investigation, 

the  general  counsel  of  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  recommendation  for  action  by  the 
Commission,  and  such  action  shall  be  taken 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  3  members  of 
the  Commission. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  not 
delegate  to  any  person  the  member's  power 
to  vote  or  any  other  decisionmaking  author- 
ity or  duty  vested  in  the  Commission." 

(2)  Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  ",  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  of  its  members.". 

(b)  Vacancy  in  the  Office  of  GeneraI. 
COUNSEL.— Section  306(f)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437c(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  general  counsel,  the  next  highest  ranking 
enforcement  official  in  the  general  counsel's 
office  shall  serve  as  acting  general  counsel 
with  full  powers  of  the  general  counsel  until 
a  successor  is  appointed." 

(c)  Pay  of  the  General  Counsel.— Section 
306(f)(1)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(f)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  general  counsel" 
after  "staff  director"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

SEC.  304.  RETENTION  OF  FEES  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Section  306  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Fees  collected  by  the  Commission  for 
copying  and  certification  of  records  and  pro- 
vision of  other  materials  to  the  public  shall 
not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be 
kept  in  a  separate  account  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission,  without  neces- 
sity of  an  appropriation,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  this  Act." 

SEC.  305.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Basis  For  Enforcement  Proceedino.— 
Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit"  and  inserting  "facts  have 
been  alleged  or  ascertained  that,  if  true,  give 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  may  have 
committed,  or  may  be  about  to  commit". 

(b)  Authority  to  Seek  Injunction.— <l) 
Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)(A)  If,  at  any  time  in  a  proceeding  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3).  or  (4),  the 
Commission  believes  that — 

"(i)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chap- 
ter 96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
occurring  or  Is  about  to  occur; 

"(11)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation; 

"(ill)  expeditious  action  will  not  cause 
undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
others;  and 

"(iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction, 

the  Commission  may  initiate  a  civil  action 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  tem- 
porary injunction  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3).  and  (4). 


"(B)  An  action  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides,  transacts  business,  or  may  be 
found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "(5)  or  (6)" 
and  inserting  "(5),  (6),  or  (13)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (11)  by  striking  "(6)"  and 
inserting  "(6)  or  (13)". 

SEC.  306.  PENALTIES 

(a)  Penalties  Prescribed  in  Conciliation 
Agreements.— (1)  Section  309(a)(5)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(5)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion" and  inserting  "which  is— 

"(i)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  involved  in  the  viola- 
tion (or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sion provides  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
penalty  is  not  unjustly  disproportionate  to 
the  violation);  and 

"(ii)  not  greater  than  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  involved  in  the  violation". 

(2)  Section  309(a)(5)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "which 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion" and  inserting  "which  is — 

"(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures involved  in  the  violation;  and 

"(ii)  not  greater  than  150  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation". 

(b)  Penalties  When  Violations  Are  adju- 
dicated IN  Court.— (1)  Section  309(a)(6)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(6)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  "appropriate  order" 
and  inserting  ",  including  an  order  for  a  civil 
penalty  in  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides,  transacts  business,  or 
may  be  found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)(6)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "Other  order"  and  inserting 
".including  an  order  for  a  civil  penalty 
which  is — 

"(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures involved  in  the  violation;  and 

"(it)  not  greater  than  200  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation, 

upon  a  proper  showing  that  the  person  in- 
volved has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
(if  the  relief  sought  is  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction  or  a  restraining  order),  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter  95  of  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986." 

(3)  Section  309(a)(6)(C)  of  FECA  (29  U.S.C. 
437g(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "a  civil 
penalty"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"a  civil  penalty  which  is — 

"(i)  not  less  than  200  percent  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  involved  In  the 
violation;  and 

"(ii)  not  greater  than  250  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation." 

(c)  Time  Periods  for  Conciliation.— Sec- 
tion 309(a)(4)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  by  striking  "30  days"  and 
inserting  "15  days"; 

(2)  in  clause  (i)  by  striking  "90  days"  and 
inserting  "60  days";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  "at  least  15 
days"  and  inserting  "no  more  than  30  days". 


SEC.  307.  RANDOM  AUDITS. 

Section  311(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  438(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  507,  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  conduct 
random  audits  and  investigations  to  ensure 
voluntary  compliance  with  this  Act.  The 
subjects  of  such  audits  and  investigations 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  es- 
tablished by  vote  of  at  least  4  members  of 
the  Commission  to  ensure  impartiality  in 
the  selection  process." 

SEC.  308.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2).  if— 

"(i)  any  person  makes  an  expenditure  or 
independent  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  a  communication  expressly  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate,  or  solicits  a  contribu- 
tion by  a  communication  through  a  broad- 
casting station,  newspaper,  magazine,  out- 
door advertising  facility,  mass  mailing,  or 
other  type  of  general  public  political  adver- 
tising; or 

"(ii)  an  authorized  committee  registered 
under  section  303  makes  a  communication  of 
any  kind. 

the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  met  with  respect  to  such  communication. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subptaragraph  (A),  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  broadcast  paid  for  by 
the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee  of 
the  candidate,  any  agent  of  either,  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ment by  such  candidate  or  committee,  the 
broadcast  shall — 

"(I)  include  a  full  screen  personal  appear- 
ance by  the  candidate  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
radio  broadcast,  an  audio  statement  by  the 
candidate)  in  which  the  candidate  states:  'I 
am  a  candidate  for  (the  office  the  candidate 
is  seeking)  and  I  have  approved  this  broad- 
cast'; and 

"(II)  shall  clearly  state  that  the  broadcast 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  candidate,  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committee,  or  the  agent 
of  either,  or  that  the  broadcast  has  been  paid 
for  by  such  other  person  and  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  committee. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  other  communica- 
tion paid  for  and  authorized  by  a  candidate, 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or 
its  agents,  or  any  other  p>erson  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  committee,  the  commu- 
nication shall  clearly  state  that  the  commu- 
nication has  been  paid  for  by  such  candidate 
or  authorized  committee  or  by  such  other 
person  and  authorized  by  such  candidate  or 
authorized  conunittee. 

"(iii)  If  the  communication  is  paid  for  by 
an  independent  expenditure,  the  communica- 
tion shall  clearly  state  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  paid  for  the  communication  and 
state  that  the  communication  is  not  author- 
ized by  any  candidate  or  candidate's  author- 
ized committee. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  inclusion  of  the  required  infor- 
mation in  a  communication  would  be  im- 
practicable." 
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SEC.  309.  KRAUDl  [LENT  SOUCITATION  OF  CON- 
TRIBI  mONS. 

Section  322  cf  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441h)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  insertim  ;  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  insertin  ?  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subs  sction: 

"(b)  No  person  shall— 

"(1)  make  a  f -audulent  misrepresentation 
that  the  person  s  authorized  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept a  contribul  ion  to  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee:  (  r 

"(2)  solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate  or  po  itical  committee  unless  the 
person — 

"(A)  intends  ID,  and  does,  pay  over  to  the 
candidate  or  p<  litical  committee  any  con- 
tribution receivi  id;  and 

"(B)  inform  tt  e  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee of  the  na  -ne  of  the  contributor." 

TITLE  r  r—MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  im.  RESTRicTION  OF  CONTROL  OF  CER- 
TAIN TYPES  OF  POUTICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES) BY  LNCUMBENTS  LN  OR  CAN- 
DIDA PES  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

Section  302  >f  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432)  is 
amended  by  ad  ling  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  si  bsection: 

"(j)  An  incumjent  in  or  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  may  not  establish,  maintain,  or 
control  a  politi(  al  committee,  other  than  an 
authorized  com  nittee  of  the  candidate  or  a 
committee  of  a  wlitical  party." 

SEC.  402.  POLLLMG  DATA  CONTRIBUTED  TO  A 
SE.SA  rORlAL  CANDIDATE. 

Section  301(8)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)),  as 
amended  by  se<  tion  218,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  e  id  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  A  contr  bution  of  polling  data  to  a 
candidate  for  tli  e  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator shall  be  va  ued  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  data  on  the  date  the  poll  was  com- 
pleted, deprecia  ;ed  at  a  rate  not  more  than  1 
percent  per  daj  from  such  date  to  the  date 
on  which  the  co  itribution  was  made. 

SEC.  403.  MASS  M  LILINGS. 

Section  301  if  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431),  as 
amended  by  sestion  221(c),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  e  id  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(24)  The  terr  i  'mass  mailing'  means  news- 
letters and  Sim:  lar  mailings  of  more  than  100 
pieces  in  whicl  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  is  subsU  ntially  identical,  excluding— 

"(A)  mailing!  made  in  direct  response  to 
communication  i  from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  is  mailel; 

"(B)  mailing!  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  off  cials;  and 

"(C)  news  rel  ;ases  to  the  communications 
media." 

SEC.  404.  EXTEt  SION  OF  TIME  PERIOD  WHEN 
FRAl  IKED  MASS  MAIUNGS  ARE  PRO- 
HIBI  FED. 

Section  3210((  )(6)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amend(  d— 

(1)  in  subpara  sraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  strikii  g  clause  (1)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(1)  if  the  miss  mailing  is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  yi  ar  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whetl  er  regular  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  i!  a  candidate  for  reelection; 
or";  and 

(B)  in  clausi  (ii)(II)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  i  nmediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "  luring  the  year";  and 

(2)  in  subpart  igraph  (C)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  i  nmediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "  luring  the  year". 


TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES; 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  501.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  amendments  made  by,  and  the  provisions 
of,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  occurring  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1993. 

SEC.  502.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 

Act. 

SEC.  503,  SEVERABILITY. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  101(c)  of  this 
Act,  if  any  provision  of  this  Act  (including 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Act),  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  va- 
lidity of  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  prevision  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOM.MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  field  hearing  will  take  place 
June  10,  1991,  beginning  at  8  a.m.  and 
concluding  at  approximately  12  noon. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Village 
Red  Lion  Inn,  100  Madison,  Missoula, 
MT. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  72,  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate wilderness  and  to  release  other 
lands  for  multiple-use  in  the  Lolo  and 
Kootenai  National  Forests. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  place  witnesses  in  panels  and  place 
time  limits  on  the  oral  testimony.  Wit- 
nesses testifying  at  the  hearing  are  re- 
quested to  bring  10  copies  of  their  testi- 
mony with  them  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing.  Please  do  not  submit  testi- 
mony in  advance. 

Written  statements  may  be  submit- 
ted for  the  hearing  record.  It  is  nec- 
essary only  to  provide  one  copy  of  any 
material  to  be  submitted  for  the 
record.  If  you  would  like  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record,  you  may  send 
it  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests, 
room  364  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510  or  Sen- 
ator Baucus'  office  in  Helena,  MT. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Holly  Luck 
in  Senator  Baucus'  Helena  office  at 
(406)  449-5480  or  Erica  Rosenberg  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224-7933. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMirrEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES, 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  Trans- 
portation, and  Infrastructure,  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May 
15,  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  regarding  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  The  hear- 
ing will  focus  on  budget  issues  and  les- 
sons learned  from  Hurricane  Hugo  and 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  on  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  medical  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  review  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992-93  national  defense 
authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1991  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Crime  Con- 
trol— Law  Enforcement's  'View." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Wednesday,  May  15. 
1991.  at  10  a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  supporting  science, 
mathematics,  and  technical  education 
at  all  levels,  in  review  of  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILrTY, 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1991  at  2  p.m.  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  operation  and  maintenance 
programs  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 

F6Qll6St 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 
AND  REGULATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Government  Information 
and  Regulation  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1991,  at  1:30 
p.m.,  on  the  subject:  "Improving  Sta- 
tistics on  Economic  Activity." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  "The  SEC  and  the 
Issue  of  Runaway  Executive  Pay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  May  15.  1991,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Emilio  M.  Garza,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  fifth  circuit,  Sharon 
Lovelace  Blackburn,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ala- 
bama, Louis  J.  Freeh,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  Richard  T.  Haik,  Sr.,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  Ira  H. 
Raphaelson,  to  be  special  council  fi- 
nancial Institutions  Fraud  Unit,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMriTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  May  15,  1991.  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  on  Reauthorization  of 
the  Native  American  Program  Act — 
Administration  for  Native  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1991.  at  10:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  legislation  to  reform  the  de- 
posit insurance  system  and  modernize 
the  banking  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,   and   Transportation,    be    au- 


thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  May  15,  1991,  at  1:30  p.m. 
on  reauthorization  of  pipeline  safety 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  .AND  POWER 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  2  p.m..  May 
15,  1991,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  586, 
the  Reclamation  Drought  Act  of  1991; 
S.  711,  the  Reclamation  Drought  Relief 
Act  of  1991;  H.R.  355,  the  Reclamation 
States  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1991;  S.  404,  a  bill  to  amend  the  War- 
ren Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  9:30  a.m.  May  15.  1991,  to  con- 
sider S.  341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  15,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to 
conduct  a  business  meeting  to  mark  up 
S.  596,  the  Federal  Facility  Compliance 
Act  of  1991;  and  other  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  May  15,  1991, 
at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  XV,  agricultural 
trade,  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990— the 
1990  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TOM'S  OF  MAINE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
recognize  the  precarious  state  of  the 
environment.  There  is  little  question 
that  many  of  the  excesses  of  industri- 
alized society  have  done  great  damage 
to  our  land,  sea.  and  air.  The  effort  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment goes  beyond  the  abilities  of  any 


single  person,  but  one  person  can  have 
an  inspirational  and  even  trailblazing 
effect. 

Today,  I  rise  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  one  such  individual.  His  name  is 
Tom  Chappell,  whose  company,  Tom's 
of  Maine,  has  for  20  years  been  a  para- 
gon of  an  environmentally  conscious 
enterprise.  The  company  was  founded 
to  offer  a  natural,  safe  alternative  to 
the  consumer.  Every  product  of  Tom's 
of  Maine  is  packaged  in  recyclable  con- 
tainers and  printed  with  soy-based  inks 
and  animals  are  never  used  in  testing 
any  of  the  products.  This  business  phi- 
losophy has  caught  on.  Tom's  of  Maine 
is  today  the  Nation's  largest  seller  of 
all-natural  health  care  products. 

I  believe  that  the  initiatives  of  indi- 
viduals like  Tom  Chappell  provide  us 
with  lessons  on  how  to  live  more  bal- 
anced lives.  Tom's  of  Maine  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  ex- 
pand environmental  consciousness  into 
the  business  arena.  Tom's  dedication 
and  commitment  to  improving  his  sur- 
roundings is  conmiendable  and  worthy 
of  recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  April  5.  1991.  article  on  Tom's  of 
Maine   that   appeared   in   the    Bangor 
Daily  News  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Apr.  5. 1991] 
Building  Trust  Wrra  Toothpaste— Entre- 
preneur Makes  Human  Dignfty  the  Bot- 
tom Lone 

(By  Tom  Weber) 

For  the  last  20  years,  Tom  Chappell  has 
manag^ed  to  pack  more  into  a  tube  of  tooth- 
paste than  all  the  lab  techs  at  Procter  and 
Gamble  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

Aside  from  a  little  calcium  carbonate, 
myrrh  and  peppermint  oil.  his  Tom's  of 
Maine  all-natural  toothpaste  is  made  with 
big  dollops  of  social  consciousness,  environ- 
mental awareness  and  human  dignity. 

If  the  first  set  of  ingredients  is  designed  to 
prevent  tooth  decay,  Chappell  would  claim 
the  second  is  used  to  prevent  spiritual  decay 
in  toth  the  right-minded  customers  who  use 
the  product  and  the  fabulously  successful  en- 
trepreneur who  sells  it. 

"At  Tom's  of  Maine,  we  believe  businesses 
can  act  in  a  socially  responsible  manner  and 
still  make  money,"  Chappell  told  a  group  of 
marketing  students  at  a  career  seminar  held 
recently  at  the  University  of  Maine.  "We 
think  of  them  not  just  as  customers  out 
there,  but  as  human  beings  with  their  own 
dignity." 

That  kind  of  corporate  thinking— a  lofty 
blend  of  1960s  counterculture  ethics  and  New 
Age  capitalism— is  not  likely  to  show  up  in 
college  business  textbooks  for  a  while.  Since 
founding  the  company  with  his  wife,  Kate,  in 
1970,  Chappell  has  had  to  write  a  brand  new 
set  of  standards  to  guide  his  professional  life 
while  asking  others  to  follow  his  example. 

Today,  the  Kennebunk  company  is  to  per- 
sonal-hygiene products  what  Ben  and  Jerry's 
is  to  ice  cream:  evidence  that  purity  sells. 
Tom's  of  Maine  surpassed  JIG  million  in  sales 
recently,  and  boasts  of  being  the  nation's  No. 
1  seller  of  all-natural  health  care  products. 

The  company  donates  10  percent  of  its 
after-tax  profits  to  social  and  environmental 
causes,  such  as  the  {125.000  sponsorship  of  a 
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D  2SALINATI0N 

•  Mr.  SIMOJ  .  Mr.  President,  there  is 
mowing  awaj  eness  that  we're  going  to 


have  to  And  answers  to  the  world's 
water  problems,  or  we  will  face  much 
more  serious  problems  then  we  have 
just  faced  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Rockford  Register-Star  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender  had  editorials 
commenting  on  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced. 

The  need  for  that  legislation  is  not 
diminishing. 

As  our  population  goes  up  and  our 
water  supply  does  not,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  tap  the  huge  potential  that  is 
out  there.  We  now  use  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Earth's  water 
for  drinking,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial uses.  We  can  desalinate  water,  but 
right  now  it  is  too  expensive  a  process 
to  be  practical  in  many  situations 
where  there  is  great  need. 

I  insert  the  two  editorials  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Chicago  Defender,  Mar.  27,  1991] 
Desalination  Plan 

While  California  and  Florida  are  crying  the 
blues  about  droughts.  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D.- 
II.)  and  some  members  of  Congress  are  tak- 
ing aggressive  action  to  counter  such  acts  of 
nature  in  the  future.  The  congresspersons 
have  unveiled  a  plan,  supported  by  members 
of  both  political  parties,  to  renew  Ameri- 
can's research  to  develop  better  methods  of 
producing  fresh  water  from  seawater,  (a 
process  commonly  called  desalination). 

It  would  be  wise  for  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent to  pass  the  new  Simon  bill,  titled  the 
Water  Research  Act.  It  appears  President 
George  Bush  may  be  amenable  to  the  project 
since  his  budget  plan  reportedly  included  a 
modified  version  of  the  desalination  package 
presented  last  year  by  Simon.  There  are  sev- 
eral aspects  to  the  current  bill  that  deserve 
note: 

The  funding  for  the  new  bill  is  structured 
on  reasonable  and  moderately  escalating 
amounts.  Begining  in  fiscal  year  1992.  $10 
million  are  authorized  for  the  program.  That 
will  increase  to  $30  million  in  FY  1993  and  $50 
million  in  1994.  Unspecified  amounts  may  be 
made  available  in  succeeding  years. 

Public  and  private  labs  will  work  on  the  ef- 
fort during  an  initial  three-year  basic  re- 
search period. 

A  second  phase  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  technologies  developed  in  phase  one. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  the 
lead  federal  agency  on  this  project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  interior  will  be  des- 
ignated to  chart  the  progress  made  in  the  ef- 
fort and  to  develop  plans  for  following  years. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  will  convene  a  conference  for  those  na- 
tions that  either  use  or  plan  to  use  desalina- 
tion technology. 

Simon  and  the  other  congresspersons'  ef- 
forts on  this  issue  deserve  praise  because  of 
the  long-term  good  the  desalination  process 
can  bring  to  the  world.  Salt  waters  comprise 
most  of  the  Earth's  surface,  'ifet.  droughts 
annually  cause  millions  of  dollars  in  damage 
to  plants  and  animal  life.  Improving  methods 
for  changing  salt  water  into  fresh  water  can 
save  tons  of  crops  and  countless  human  and 
animal  lives  annually. 

Water,  even  more  than  oil  and  precious 
metals,  is  becoming  a  growing  Issue  of  con- 
cern for  an  increasing  number  of  the  world's 
countries.  Cognizant  of  this.  Simon  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head  when  he  said.  "The 


world  population  is  growing  significantly, 
but  the  water  table  is  not.  That  means  real 
trouble,  if  answers  aren't  found."  The  ter- 
rible effects  of  droughts,  in  terms  of  crop 
damage,  and  epidemic  deaths  from  thirst  and 
hunger,  may  be  eliminated  in  some  instances 
and  effectively  diminished  in  others  if  seri- 
ous improvements  can  be  made  in  desalina- 
tion technology.  That  makes  the  current  de- 
salination bill  worthy  of  support  and  pas- 
sage. 

[From  the  Rockford  Register-Star,  Mar.  5, 

1991] 

Time  To  Renew  Research  Effort  on 

DESALINATION 

Water  problems:  This  nation  and  the  world 
need  an  affordable  way  to  get  usable  water 
from  the  sea. 

Raising  the  specter  of  the  next  war  in  the 
Middle  East  being  fought  over  water  rather 
than  oil,  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon,  the  Illi- 
nois Democrat,  has  proposed  legislation  to 
redouble  research  and  development  efforts  to 
produce  fresh  water  from  seawater. 

It's  a  worthy  proposal  with  salutary  impli- 
cations for  both  domestic  and  international 
situations. 

Says  Simon:  "Lack  of  fresh  water  increas- 
ingly is  a  brake  on  economic  development 
here  and  abroad  and  a  source  of  friction  be- 
tween nations,  regions  and  states." 

In  Illinois,  water  problems  currently  may 
not  seem  too  immediate.  But.  as  Simon 
warns,  we  in  the  heartland  will  soon  be  pay- 
ing more  for  groceries  because  of  the  drought 
in  California. 

"The  irony."  notes  the  senator,  "is  that 
California  has  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  and 
huge  potential  sources  of  water,  just  off- 
shore." 

Simon's  legislation,  called  the  Water  Re- 
search Act.  would  develop  lower-cost  tech- 
niques for  converting  saltwater  into  water 
suitable  for  domestic  and  farm  uses.  The  idea 
is  to  lure  more  scientists  back  into  desalina- 
tion research  after  years  of  inactivity  in  this 
field. 

Nor  would  Simon's  bill  cost  much  money- 
just  $10  million  in  the  first  year  rising  to  $50 
million  in  the  third  year.  This  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  $119  million  spent  in  1967 
when  previous  desalination  research  efforts 
by  the  federal  government  peaked. 

Why  those  earlier  efforts  were  dropped  is 
hard  to  figure  now,  with  water  becoming  an 
increasingly  precious  commodity.  Clearly, 
the  interests  of  world  peace  and  economic 
development  would  be  well-served  by  re- 
newed interest  in  developing  affordable  de- 
salination techniques.  And  American  inter- 
ests would  be  well-served  by  this  nation 
gaining  pre-eminence  in  this  vital  scientific 
area. 

The  Water  Research  Act  merits  bi-partisan 
support  in  Congress  and  early  enactment. 
The  sooner  the  world  learns  to  get  usable 
water  from  seawater,  the  better  off  we  will 
all  be.* 


NATIONAL  NATIVE  AMERICAN 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Native  American  Advisory 
Commission. 

For  the  8  years  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  on  Indian  issues, 
one  of  the  common  complaints  I  have 
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heard  voiced  by  Indian  people  is  that 
the  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  failed  to  consult  Indian 
people  prior  to  developing  policies  and 
regulations  which  uirectly  impact  In- 
dian tribes  and  individuals. 

Many  BIA  and  IHS  decisions  are  too 
important  to  first  announce  and  then 
solicit  comments  through  a  Federal 
Register  notice.  Indian  tribes  should  be 
able  to  receive  clear  and  timely  notice 
of  proposed  Federal  policies  and  suffi- 
cient time  to  respond.  The  history  of 
Federal  Indian  policy  is  replete  with 
examples  of  the  devastating  con- 
sequences that  can  result  when  the 
Government  proceeds  with  a  policy  it 
thinks  is  best  for  the  Indian  people.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  tribes  right  to  be  consulted  must 
be  balanced  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's need  to  make  a  timely  decision. 
The  need  to  consult  as  well  as  the  need 
for  a  policy  decision  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  shoulder 
part  of  the  blame  for  not  doing  more  to 
encourage  meaningful  tribal-Federal 
consultation.  All  too  often  we  have 
opted  for  Band-aid  solutions  by  estab- 
lishing various  commissions  and  task 
forces  to  review  specific  issues.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  these  bodies  expire  so  does 
the  opportunity  for  further  advice  and 
counsel.  More  importantly,  the  danger 
exists  that  such  bodies  will  be  viewed 
by  some  as  an  entity  one  must  simply 
endure  today  only  to  return  to  business 
as  usual  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  not  view  this  legislation  with 
alarm,  or  simply  as  just  another  Com- 
mission, but  with  an  eye  toward  how  a 
permanent  advisory  commission  can  be 
integrated  into  the  policymaking  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  view  this  legislation  as  an 
attempt  to  mandate  consultation.  I  be- 
lieve the  obligation  to  consult  already 
exists.  It  is  my  view  that  the  best  form 
of  consultation  can  take  place  when 
two  parties  willingly  come  together, 
exchange  ideas,  refine  policies,  and, 
yes,  even  discard  bad  policies.  To  the 
extent  that  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  do  not  actively  so- 
licit advice  from  this  Commission  it 
will  not  only  be  their  loss,  but  they 
will  run  the  risk  that  even  their  most 
sound  policy  decisions  will  be  delayed 
in  order  to  overcome  the  understand- 
able skepticism  of  tribes. 

I  also  want  to  encourage  my  friends 
in  Indian  country  to  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  way  to  assist  them  in  airing 
their  concerns  with  Federal  policy- 
makers. This  legislation  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
elite  Commission  of  tribal  leaders  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Indian  country. 
Rather  this  Conunission  should  be 
viewed  as  body  that  can  receive  and 
share  proposed  Federal  policies  with 
other  tribes,  bring  ideas  from  across 
Indian  country  to  share  with  Federal 
policymakers,  and  to  marshall  the  trib- 


al views  from  their  area  about  ideas 
generated  in  Washington  or  proposed 
by  tribes  from  another  region.  The  fact 
is  each  member  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission must  be  willing  to  set  aside  his 
or  her  personal  agenda  in  order  to 
present  a  fair  and  balanced  picture  so 
that  all  tribes  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  informed  decision.  For  tribes, 
this  process  will  require  greater  imity 
m  order  to  develop  a  timely  response 
to  proposed  policies — keeping  in  mind 
that  the  delay  of  a  Federal  decision 
does  not  always  work  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  Indian  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  title  II  of  this 
legislation  seeks  to  repeal  portions  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  lan- 
guage regarding  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. I  fully  support  the  language  in 
this  part  of  the  bill.  I  know  there  were 
some  problems  and  misunderstandings 
with  the  original  reorganization  pro- 
posal as  presented  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  However,  I  also  know 
that  Secretary  Lujan  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Brown  are  committed  to 
doing  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian  people.  They  have  endured  some 
criticism,  but  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  responded  in  appropriate 
fashion  by  establishing  the  Joint  Trib- 
al/Bureau of  Indian  Affairs/Department 
of  the  Interior  Advisory  Task  Force  on 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reorganiza- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
views  of  tribal  leaders  on  the  results  of 
the  advisory  task  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Chairman 
INOUYE  for  his  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
views  of  all  interested  parties.  Despite 
past  problems  and  misunderstandings, 
I  am  confident  that  the  tribes,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  forge  a  workable  and  sound  im- 
provement in  the  consultation  proc- 
ess.* 


POLICY  OF  UNITED  STATES  ON 
VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  makes  less  and  less 
sense,  is  causing  serious  refugee  prob- 
lems in  the  Hong  Kong  area  and  is 
causing  loss  of  business  for  United 
States  interests. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  before  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  I  rise  at  this  point  be- 
cause on  a  recent  trip  to  Hong  Kong,  I 
was  handed  a  statement  by  Dr.  R. 
Bruce  St.  John  of  Caterpillar,  Inc..  a 
fine  Illinois  corporation,  made  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Because  it  speaks  in  such  concrete 
terms  of  what  is  at  stake.  I  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 


Obviously,  the  view  of  Caterpillar  is 
just  one  corporation  out  of  a  host  of 
corporations  who  could  be  benefiting 
from  the  Vietnamese  marketplace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  their  staff 
members  to  read  the  statement  of  Dr. 
St.  John. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Dr.  Ronald  Bruce  St.  John 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today.  I  have  tabled  a 
lengthy  written  testimony  which  I  would 
now  like  to  summarize. 

I  am  Bruce  St.  John,  the  Bangkok  District 
Director  for  Caterpillar  Far  East  Commer- 
cial Limited,  currently  resident  in  Bangkok. 
Thailand.  In  that  capacity.  I  have  recentiy 
visited  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Cambodia  and  the  Lao 
People's  Democratic  Republic.  I  might  also 
add  that  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran  having 
served  a  tour  of  duty  as  an  armor  officer  In 
the  early  1970's. 

The  issue  of  normalization  of  commercial 
relations  with  Vietnam  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  Having  lived  and  worked 
In  Asia  for  years.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  share  a  businessman's  viewpoint  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese market,  and  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunity it  presents  to  American  business- 
men. 

Caterpillar  Inc.  is  a  manufacturer  of  con- 
struction equipment,  diesel  engines,  gas  tur- 
bines, and  fork  lift  trucks.  My  remarks 
today  will  focus  on  these  products  and  the 
current  and  future  market  opportunities  for 
them  In  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  my  re- 
cent experience  In  that  country  suggests 
that  the  comments  I  make  about  these  spe- 
cific products  and  markets  are  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  overall  business  environment 
found  today  in  Vietnam. 

I  spent  the  week  of  March  25-29.  1991.  in 
and  around  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  calling  on  po- 
tential users  of  Caterpillar  products  such  as 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Ministry  of  Water 
Resources,  and  Ministry  of  Construction. 
This  trip  was  preceded  by  a  similar  visit  to 
Hanoi  during  the  week  of  October  21-27.  1990. 
These  visits  were  undertaken  only  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  and  fell  within  the  guidelines  of  ex- 
isting Treasury  Department  regulations. 

The  size  of  the  current  Vietnamese  con- 
struction equipment  and  diesel  engine  indus- 
tries is  difficult  to  estimate  as  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available.  However,  my  discus- 
sions with  Vietnamese  officials  would  sug- 
gest that  recent  industry  sales  in  both  areas 
have  been  relatively  small,  probably  averag- 
ing less  than  100  machines  and  a  few  hundred 
diesel  engines  a  year.  The  major  constraint 
to  the  development  of  larger,  growth-type  in- 
dustries remains  the  severe  shortage  of  hard 
currency  facing  the  Vietnamese  government 
for  some  time. 

I  expect  this  situation  to  change  rapidly 
once  the  multinational  embargo  is  lifted  and 
multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance  begin 
to  flow  into  Vietnam.  The  pent-up  demand 
for  construction  equipment  and  diesel  en- 
gines throughout  all  sectors  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese economy  is  considerable.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  aid  and  assistance  organizations, 
like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  are  actively  conducting  surveys 
of  prospective  projects  so  they  can  imme- 
diately commence  loans  when  the  current  re- 
strictions are  lifted.  These  new  projects 
focus  on  a  variety  of  different  sectors  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy,   such  as  agriculture, 
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offered  a  long-term,  low  interest  loan  with 
no  down  payment  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
struction equipment. 

Of  course,  overseas  commercial  and  invest- 
ment interest  in  Vietnam  is  not  limited  sole- 
ly to  Japan.  In  total,  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment reports  there  are  some  185  representa- 
tive offices  functioning  today  in  either 
Hanoi  or  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  International  in- 
vestors or  potential  investors  come  from  a 
wide  variety  of  countries,  including  France, 
Great  Britain,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  Many  have  concluded  or 
are  actively  pursuing  joint  ventures  in  Viet- 
nam. The  very  diversity  of  external  interest 
in  Vietnam  highlights  the  deteriorating 
competitive  position  of  American  business 
vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world  when  it  comes 
to  getting  placed  to  be  a  player  in  that  na- 
tion's development.  In  a  dynamic,  competi- 
tive marketing  environment,  American  busi- 
ness today  is  a  nonparticipant,  watching 
from  the  sidelines  as  the  game  picks  up 
speed  and  gains  momentum. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
importance  of  developing  personal  relation- 
ships when  planning  to  do  business  in  Asia  in 
general  and  in  Vietnam  in  particular.  Like 
most  of  their  neighbors,  the  Vietnamese  pre- 
fer to  do  business  with  people  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  their  challenges,  problems,  and  opportuni- 
ties. In  this  regard,  I  have  met  senior  Japa- 
nese representatives  who  have  been  traveling 
to  Hanoi  regularly  since  1960!  While  Amer- 
ican businesses  clearly  start  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  these  particular  cases,  I  have  found  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  and  good 
will  towards  the  United  States  in  my  recent 
travels  throughout  Vietnam.  And  I  would 
emphasize  that  this  is  as  true  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  south. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Caterpillar,  we  were 
the  principal  supplier  of  construction  equip- 
ment to  southern  Vietnam  before  1975.  Much 
of  the  equipment  acquired  before  1975  is  still 
working  today.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  we 
remain  well  placed  to  cultivate — or 
recultivate  in  many  areas  of  southern  Viet- 
nam— the  personal  relationships  necessary  to 
be  successful  in  doing  business  there.  How- 
ever, this  window  of  opportunity  to  begin  re- 
building these  personal  relationships  will 
soon  be  lost  unless  we  are  given  the  same 
oportunities  our  competitors  currently  enjoy 
to  talk  to  the  Vietnamese  about  specific 
commercial  transactions  and  make  individ- 
ual deals. 

If  we  are  not  afforded  this  opportunity,  we 
will  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis  our  international  competition  when  the 
embargo  is  finally  lifted  and  Americans  can 
freely  pursue  business  opportunities 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  instead 
of  selling  premium  products  and  product  sup- 
port services  for  a  premium  price,  we  will  be 
forced  to  compete  with  our  competitors  on  a 
low  bid  basis.  In  short,  unless  we  are  given 
the  same  opportunity  many  of  our  competi- 
tors en:oy  today  to  establish— reestablish  in 
our  case— our  product  and  product  support 
reputation  throughout  the  country,  we  will 
later  likely  be  faced  with  a  series  of  low  bid, 
price  sensitive  multilateral  tenders  which 
may  not  be  very  attractive  from  a  profit- 
ability standpoint. 

In  the  short  term,  this  may  mean  lost  sales 
to  Caterpillar.  Longer  term,  it  could  mean 
potential  lost  jobs  to  America.  As  you  know. 
Caterpillar  is  an  export  oriented  company  so 
this  is  a  very  important  issue  for  us.  Last 
year.  Caterpillar  exports  accounted  for  about 
18,500  U.S.  Caterpillar  jobs  and  contributed 
$1.9  billion  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
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In  conclusion,  American  business  around 
the  world  today  is  being  challenged— and 
rightly  so — to  be  more  competitive.  In  this 
particular  instance,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  we  can  be  highly  competitive  in  the 
emerging  Vietnamese  marketplace  if  we  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  our  competition 
from  around  the  world.  In  that  regard,  we 
hope  you  as  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  support  a  lifting  of 
the  current  multinational  embargo  on  doing 
business  in  Vietnam  and  support  the  resump- 
tion of  multilateral  aid  to  that  country. 
Only  in  this  manner  will  we  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge our  worldwide  competitors  on  a  free 
and  equal  basis  in  what  is  clearly  going  to  be 
an  exciting,  promising  marketplace.* 


HONORING  JAMES  MADISON 
MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  example  of  educational  excel- 
lence— James  Madison  Memorial  High 
School  of  Madison,  WI. 

James  Madison  is  one  of  222  exem- 
plary high  schools  honored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  1990-91  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  Program. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  students,  par- 
ents, faculty,  and  administrators  of 
James  Madison  Memorial  High 
School — and  especially  the  principal. 
Dr.  Carolyn  Taylor — deserve  credit  for 
making  it  a  blue  ribbon  school.  I  ask 
all  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  them  on  their  achieve- 
ment.* 


UNIVERSIDAD  POPULAR 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  a  community -based 
organization  called  Universidad  Popu- 
lar located  in  the  Hispanic  area  knowm 
as  Humboldt  Park. 

They  are  working  on  both  Spanish 
and  English  literacy  and  working  to 
provide  opportunities  for  people. 

I  was  at  a  meeting,  and  Olivia  Flores- 
Godinez  and  some  of  the  others  from 
Universidad  Popular  were  there.  They 
gave  me  a  folder — which  is  one  in  a 
continuing  series  they  hope  to 
produce — of  writings  by  people  who  tell 
of  their  experiences. 

The  first  was  written  by  Juan  Rami- 
rez. 

And  because  it  tells  the  story,  in  per- 
sonal, understandable  terms,  of  the 
kind  of  trials  that  many  Hispanic- 
Americans  face  and  have  faced,  I  am 
asking  to  reprint  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

Let  me  add  my  appreciation  to 
Universidad  Popular  and  the  people 
there  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing. 

The  article  follows: 

Making  It  against  all  the  Odds  or  an 

Immigrant's  Odyssey  to  the  U.S.A. 

(By  Juan  Ramirez) 

departure 

My  name  is  Juan  and  I  am  twenty  three 
years  old.   Right  now   I  am   living  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Hermosa  which  is  about 
twelve  blocks  from  Universidad  Popular.  I 
come  here  everyday,  though,  because  I  need 
to  learn  to  write.  A  neighbor  of  mine  told  me 
about  this  school.  That  was  how  I  learned 
that  it  exists  here.  You  know,  1  am  new  in 
Chicago;  I  arrived  here  last  March  from 
Monterrey,  Mexico. 

All  throughout  the  last  ten  years,  I  have 
considered  going  to  school. 

I  learned  to  read  in  the  Escuadron  201  Pub- 
lic School  in  Mexcala  but  not  very  well  be- 
cause I  left  school  when  I  was  about  to  go 
into  the  fourth  grade.  I  was  not  even  eleven 
years  old  yet  when  my  dad  and  I  left 
Mexcala,  my  hometown,  in  Zacatecas,  Mex- 
ico. We  needed  money  to  buy  a  little  farm  for 
us.  My  mother  was  pregnant  with  my  little 
sister  and  my  younger  brother  was  too  little 
to  come  with  us.  My  dad  took  me  along  with 
him  to  California  in  the  United  States.  We 
figured  that  a  few  months  of  fruit  picking 
there  would  be  enough  for  us  because  all  we 
wanted  to  buy  was  a  very  small  farm. 

Mother  always  wanted  to  have  her  own  let- 
tuce and  tomatoes  and  chickens  and  goats. 
Dad,  on  the  other  hand,  always  spoke  of  hav- 
ing cows  and  horses  and  pigs.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  pony  and  a 
brand  new  bike.  That  was  our  dream  and 
that  was  why  we  went  where  apparently  ev- 
erybody else  was  going  for  money — Califor- 
nia! At  most,  we  thought  six  months  was  as 
long  as  we  should  stay  there. 

When  we  left  Mexcala,  my  mom  and  my 
brother  were  both  crying.  I  still  remember 
that  day.  In  fact.  I  cried  too.  Even  my  dad 
began  sobbing  when  we  started  walking  away 
from  home.  We  walked  the  two  miles  on  the 
dirt  road  without  saying  a  word.  We  were 
both  said  and  silent.  At  the  end  of  the  dirt 
road,  we  waited  for  some  time  until  the 
truck  which  was  going  to  take  us  to  Durango 
came.  We  both  sat  there,  and  while  we  wait- 
ed, we  did  all  our  talking  with  our  eyes.  It 
was  only  when  the  truck  arrived  that  we 
started  talking  again  with  words.  1  imme- 
diately realized  by  the  number  of  suitcases 
and  big  bags  that  people  carried  with  them 
that  we  were  not  the  only  ones  going  North. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND 

After  a  whole  week  in  Durango,  things 
began  to  happen  quickly  and  the  connection 
with  the  U.S.A.  was  made.  Four  days  later 
we  were  in  California.  That  was  an  experi- 
ence that  I  will  not  forget  as  long  as  I  live. 
In  the  beginning,  I  went  everyday  with  my 
dad  and  other  workers  to  the  grape  fields.  We 
worked  very,  very  hard.  After  a  couple  of 
months,  though,  a  friend  of  Dad's  arranged 
with  his  boss  for  me  to  work  on  his  farm 
feeding  the  pigs,  picking  eggs  and  looking 
after  his  sheep.  Because  there  was  so  much 
work  there,  there  were  always  a  couple  of 
other  guys  working  there,  too.  We  all  slept 
in  the  bam.  Like  me,  they  were  young  boys 
(torn  Mexico.  Like  me,  none  of  them  had 
plans  to  stay  very  long  in  the  U.S.A.  Like 
me,  they  all  had  come  to  make  some  money 
to  buy  something  back  in  Mexico.  Like  me, 
they  all  missed  their  friends  back  home. 
Like  me,  none  of  them  went  to  school. 

We  all  worked  very  hard  from  sunrise  to 
sundown.  The  only  fun  time  we  were  allowed 
was  on  Sunday  afternoons  when  we  would  go 
to  swim  in  a  nearby  lagoon.  But  even  that 
came  to  an  end  when  Victor,  my  best  ftlend, 
drowned  himself  there.  I  never  understood 
what  had  really  happened  there.  Victor 
swam  like  a  fish.  He  used  to  be  very  happy; 
he  was  always  ready  with  a  joke  to  tell. 
However,  all  that  changed  when  he  learned 
that  his  neighbor's  new  baby  was  also  his 
dad's  baby.  Supposedly,  all  that  had  occurred 


during  their  last  trip  to  Mexico.  Supposedly, 
his  mom  was  so  disheartened  that  she  even 
tried  to  kill  herself  with  some  sort  of  poison. 
It  didn't  work  but  she  had  come  out  of  it 
pretty  hurt.  To  Victor  that  was  not  an  easy 
situation  to  handle;  he  simply  couldn't  or 
chose  not  to  handle  and  got  out  of  this  world 
through  the  lagoon. 

I  felt  so  sad  with  Victor  and  cried  my  heart 
out.  I  still  remember  sitting  on  a  trunk  by 
the  pond  and  crying  for  him  and,  certainly, 
for  me  as  well  since  I  had  just  lost  my  most 
important  and  best  friend.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances in  that  setting.  Victor  was  like  a 
brother  to  me.  He  was  my  true  family,  then, 
and  I  lost  him.  Those  were  painful  days  for 
me. 

THE  END'S  BEOINNINO 

To  make  things  worse.  Dad  stopped  coming 
to  see  me  as  often  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 
first  few  weeks  in  the  job.  He  was  coming 
only  on  Saturday  nights  only.  To  make 
things  a  lot  more  difficult  for  me.  Dad  had 
started  drinking.  Whenever  he  would  come 
by.  he  was  somewhat  drunk  and  that  I  did 
not  like.  In  fact,  I  even  caught  myself  wish- 
ing that  he  didn't  come  to  Santa  Monica,  the 
farm  where  I  was  working,  if  he  was  drunk. 
For  one  thing,  I  had  shared  so  many  beau- 
tiful things  about  him  with  my  friends  and 
now  I  could  not  easily  take  their  mockeries 
about  my  "drunk"  dad  *  *  *  Finally,  Dad 
and  I  talked  one  night  about  this  problem. 
For  many  weeks  after  that  I  did  not  see  my 
dad.  That  situation  made  me  feel  guilty.  One 
night,  however,  he  did  show  up.  To  my  dis- 
comfort. Dad  had  a  big  bandage  on  his  head. 
Also,  he  had  a  deep  cut  in  his  arm  and  that 
concerned  me.  Supposedly,  he  had  fallen  and 
hurt  himself  in  the  peach  field.  We  did  not 
talk  much  that  night.  We  sat  there,  looked 
at  one  another,  exchanged  a  few  words  and 
departed.  What  was  going  on  with  Dad?  For 
several  weeks  I  did  not  see  him.  Anguish, 
anxiety,  fear  and  despair  sUrted  to  over- 
whelm me.  Had  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
Dad'.s  late  problems?  I  became  increasingly 
worried  because  I  thought  that  he  was  very 
sick,  very  hurt,  and  perhaps  dying  *  *  *. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen. 
However,  one  night— it  was  always  on  nights, 
by  the  way— he  finally  did  come  by.  This 
time  he  was  not  drunk.  We  talked  more  than 
we  did  in  his  last  visit  and,  before  departing, 
he  said  that  he  was  moving  to  another  farm 
where  he  could  make  more  money.  The  only 
problem  was  that  farm  was  too  far  away  for 
him  to  come  by  as  often  as  he  had  been 
doing.  But,  his  new  job,  was  going  to  help  us 
go  back  to  Mexico  much  sooner,  he  said.  I 
was  thinking  with  all  the  power  of  my  brain 
when  he  gave  me  a  hug  and  walked  into  the 
night.  Even  though  that  happened  many, 
many  years  ago.  I  still  see  that  scene  vividly 
in  my  mind  when  I  close  my  eyes.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  my  Dad  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  months. 

He  went  into  the  dark  of  the  night  through 
that  muddy  trail  connecting  the  bam  to  the 
dirt  road  and  left  me  there  with  a  bundle  of 
fears  and  thoughts  pounding  in  my  head.  I 
was  very  confused  and  scared.  Every  Satur- 
day night  after  that.  I  would  sit  by  the  door 
of  the  barn  with  my  eyes  piercing  into  the 
night  hoping  to  see  him  coming  down  the 
road.  In  fact,  many  nights  I  fell  asleep  right 
there  and  I  woke  up  cold  like  a  rock  and 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  was  my 
liaison  with  Mom  and  my  brother  Abner. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  he  was  gone  I  did  not 
have  any  news  whatsoever  about  them. 
"Brother"  Victor  was  gone.  I  had  no  one  to 
tum  to.  Days  were  never  before,  or  after,  as 
dragged  out  with  so  many  hours  as  they  were 


at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think 
or  do.  I  was  told  to  drink  some  tequila  and 
go  to  sleep;  that  in  the  following  day  every- 
thing would  be  different.  Mom  had  always 
cautioned  me  against  drinking.  1  definitely 
would  not  do  that,  therefore.  To  avoid  bad 
thoughts,  I  worked  even  harder  on  the  farm 
and  most  of  my  talking  I  did  with  the  sheep, 
horses,  cows,  birds,  butterflies,  pigs,  trees. 
sUrs.  the  moon  and  the  sky.  I  think  I  was 
really  out  of  my  mind  then,  but  the  animals 
were  the  only  ones  there  when  I  needed 
someone  to  talk  to. 

FAMILY  FRAGMENTATION 

One  day  my  dad  returned  and  he  was  all 
smiles,  happy,  clean  and  full  of  life.  I 
thought  that  he  had  made  enough  money  and 
that  we  were  ready  to  move  back  south.  In- 
stead, he  told  me  that  he  had  been  very  ill 
but  that  there  was  this  woman  who  had 
taken  very  good  care  of  him  and  that  she  had 
actually  saved  his  life,  he  said.  This  time 
was  the  very  first  time  that  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  going  back  home.  He  let  me 
know  that  he  was  living  with  her.  That 
threw  me  completely  off.  I  could  never  have 
ever  Imagined  that  something  of  that  kind 
could  one  day  happen  to  us— not  to  us!  What 
about  mother?  What  about  little  Abner?  I 
really  could  not  believe  that  such  a  tragedy 
was  happening  to  us.  Once  even  I  caught  my- 
self entertaining  the  idea  of  going  around 
their  house  (whenever  I  would  find  out  where 
that  was,  to  kill  that  woman  who  had  taken 
my  dad  from  us).  I  thought  that  I  owed  it  to 
my  mother  and  to  little  Abner,  not  to  speak 
of  my  little  baby  sister,  the  little  one  I  yet 
had  to  hold  in  my  arms. 

Then  one  day  they  both  came  to  see  me 
and  they  had  a  little  boy  with  them.  Once  I 
looked  at  his  eyes  I  knew  that  I  could  not  do 
anything  harmful  to  the  woman,  to  that 
boy's  mother.  He  looked  just  like  my  little 
brother.  To  make  the  situation  even  more 
perplexing  to  me,  later  I  learned  that  this 
woman  was  also  from  Mexcala,  Zacatecas. 

ON  MY  OWN 

I  was  very  confused,  bitter,  mad.  and  fall- 
ing apart.  I  decided  that  I  could  not  stay 
there.  I  started  talking  with  other  people 
and  there  was  a  guy  who  knew  of  another 
farm  where  they  needed  someone  like  me.  I 
went  there,  and  there  I  spent  my  next  five 
years,  doing  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs. 

After  that.  I  moved  around  a  little  bit  to 
leam  more  about  the  world.  Wherever  I  went 
and  whatever  I  did  was  never  fuinUing 
enough  to  me.  No  matter  what  I  did.  there 
was  always  something  missing  in  my  life. 
Somehow.  I  had  to  go  back  home,  to  find  out 
what  had  ever  happened  to  my  family.  The 
problem  was  that  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Even  though  I  could  not  write,  I  paid 
others  to  write  me  letters  to  my  mom  in 
Mexcala,  Zacatecas.  Whenever  someone  was 
on  his  or  her  way  to  Mexico,  I  would  always 
have  a  lot  of  instructions  for  him  or  her. 
Nothing  worked. 

THE  SEARCH 

One  day  I  packed  my  things  and  left  for 
Mexico  myself.  I  knew  that  this  was  the  only 
way  for  me,  eleven  years  later,  to  find  out 
something  about  my  mother  and  relatives. 
Once  there.  I  leamed  that  they  had  moved  to 
Monterrey.  I  went  there.  I  had  no  idea  what 
a  big  city  Monterrey  was.  Once  I  got  there  I 
realized  that  my  task  was  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  one.  There  were  too  many  Ramirezes  all 
over  the  place  and  they  did  not  know  much 
about  each  other.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
was  the  strong  possibility  that  mom  was  no 
longer  a  Ramirez.  1  had  heard  that  she  was 
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WISCONSIN 
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veloped  an  extensive  recycling  edu- 
cation program  that  spans  all  of  the 
company's  operations. 

Last  month,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
William  Reilly,  announced  that  UW- 
Stevens  Point  and  Fort  Howard  Corp.. 
were  winners  of  the  EPA's  first  annual 
Administrator's  Awards  for  Environ- 
mental Action.  The  awards  were  richly 
deserved — and  I  extend  my  warmest 
congrratulations  to  the  winners.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  ROZEK 

•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  American  by 
choice  who  has  inspired  his  adopted 
country.  Dr.  Edward  Rozek.  Dr.  Rozek 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  inspira- 
tional and  dedicated  professors  ever  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder. 

Dr.  Rozek  often  said,  "If  I  were  a  rich 
man,  I  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
teaching."  This  statement  exemplifies 
a  man  who  believes  there  is  no  profes- 
sion more  honorable,  nor  any  profes- 
sion that  comes  with  greater  respon- 
sibility, than  one  where  you  are  given 
the  chance  to  teach  young,  impression- 
able people  to  think  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Rozek  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
this  responsibility.  He  taught  not  only 
because  he  loved  doing  it.  but  because 
he  lived  through  many  of  the  events  he 
taught  about.  Students  left  Dr.  Rozek's 
classes  understanding  the  true  horrors 
of  totalitarianism  and  why  it  destroys 
the  human  spirit.  One  of  Dr.  Rozek's 
greatest  gifts  to  his  students  was  the 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  greatest 
historical  lessons  revealing  the  impor- 
tance of  freedom,  and  how  easily  it  can 
be  lost,  took  place  in  this  century.  Dr. 
Rozek  always  strove  to  leave  his  stu- 
dents with  the  understanding  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  a  democracy  is  an 
apathetic  citizenry.  Students  left  Dr. 
Rozek's  classes  knowing  they  would 
never  become  apathetic  citizens.  Dr. 
Rozek  was  able  to  share  with  his  stu- 
dents the  true  meaning  of  freedom  as 
only  a  man  who  had  once  lost  his  free- 
dom can  convey. 

Edward  Rozek  was  bom  on  October 
13,  1920,  in  the  small  village  of  Mal- 
know  in  what  is  now  eastern  Poland. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  Theodore  and 
Paulina  and  his  sisters  Ludmila  and 
Jozefina.  Not  far  from  his  home,  the 
main  railroad  line  from  Paris  to  Mos- 
cow ran.  As  a  child.  Dr.  Rozek  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  trains  and  their  distant 
destinations.  He  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  one  day  he,  too,  would 
travel.  As  fate  would  have  it,  he  did 
not  have  long  to  wait. 

World  War  II  broke  out  the  same 
year  Edward  Rozek  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Krakow.  It  was  1939  and 
also  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  either  of 
his  parents  or  his  sister  Ludmila. 
Shortly  after  the  Soviets  invaded  Po- 
land his  father  was  sent  to  a  gulag 


above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Siberia— 
somewhere  near  Kolyma.  The  last  Dr. 
Rozek  heard  of  his  father  was  that  he 
had  died  in  the  gulag  around  1940  or 
1941. 

In  late  1941,  Dr.  Rozek  decided  to. 
leave  Poland  and  join  the  Polish  forces 
in  England,  he  traveled  south  over  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  crossed  the 
eastern  trail  of  Czechoslovakia  into 
Hungary.  There,  he  was  captured  by 
the  Nazis  and  interned  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  The  camp  was  about  30 
miles  east  of  Budapest.  Survival  was 
difficult,  as  he  spent  his  waking  hours 
crushing  stone  and  his  sleeping  hours 
trying  to  avoid  the  large  rats  which  in- 
fested his  cell. 

After  3  months  of  imprisonment  Dr. 
Rozek  concluded  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive much  longer  if  he  did  not  escape. 
He  and  a  fellow  prisoner  managed  to 
break  out  of  the  camp  at  night  and 
make  their  way  to  Budapest.  In  Buda- 
pest they  were  arrested  by  a  young  SS 
officer  who  assumed  they  were  part  of 
the  Hungarian  underground.  Knowing 
if  they  were  sent  back  to  the  con- 
centration camp  it  would  mean  an 
automatic  death  sentence,  they  once 
again  attempted  escape,  and  succeeded. 

Dr.  Rozek  was  able  to  contract  a 
friend  of  his  father  who  gave  them 
shelter  for  the  night,  food,  and  the 
equivalent  of  $5  in  cash.  From  Buda- 
pest, they  made  their  way  south, 
through  northern  Yugoslavia  and 
northern  Italy,  across  occupied  south- 
ern France  to  a  small  fishing  village 
outside  of  Bordeaux.  Throughout  their 
journey  across  Europe  they  traveled  by 
night  and  hid  in  barns  by  day,  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  captured.  When 
they  reached  the  village  outside  of  Bor- 
deaux, they  managed  to  get  passage  on 
a  small  fishing  boat  that  was  headed 
for  England. 

Upon  arriving  in  England,  Dr.  Rozek 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Polish 
forces  and  joined  the  Polish  tank  bri- 
gade under  British  command.  He  later 
became  the  commander  of  a  platoon  of 
tanks.  In  his  free  time  Dr.  Rozek  began 
to  teach  himself  English.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  make  something  of  himself 
once  the  war  ended. 

In  1944.  Rozek  took  part  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Normandy  at  Juno  Beach.  He 
continued  with  the  fighting  across 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  right  to 
the  German  border.  Dr.  Rozek  was 
awarded  the  Cross  of  Valor  three  times 
and  the  Purple  Heart  four  times. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  Dr. 
Rozek  was  wounded  several  times.  He 
was  wounded  for  the  last  time  near  the 
German  border  when  a  tank  mine  ex- 
ploded leaving  him  blind.  He  was  sent 
to  an  English  hospital  where  he  under- 
went a  series  of  operations  to  regain 
his  sight.  After  10  months  of  blindness, 
his  sight  was  restored.  During  the 
months  of  blindness.  Dr.  Rozek  gave  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  his  life.  He  made  the 
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decision  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  and  devote  his  life  to  teaching. 
By  the  time  Dr.  Rozek  was  well 
again,  the  war  in  Europe  was  over.  Dr. 
Rozek  was  offered  a  high  position  in 
the  new  Communist  government  of  Po- 
land. However,  he  turned  it  down 
knowing  there  was  no  way  to  com- 
promise with  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Rozek  arrived  in  New  York  on 
February  4,  1948.  He  had  no  family  or 
financial  resources,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  admission  to  Harvsird 
University.  After  working  for  a  year  in 
a  dairy  and  a  gas  station.  Dr.  Rozek  en- 
tered Harvard.  In  7  years,  he  earned  a 
B.A.,  graduating  magna  cum  laude  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an  M.A.,  and  a  Ph.D  in 
Soviet  studies.  He  also  authored,  "Al- 
lied Wartime  Diplomacy,"  a  book  on 
allied  diplomacy  leading  up  to  the 
Yalta  agreements,  which  received  a  Na- 
tional Book  Foundation  Award.  He  also 
coauthored,  with  Walt  W.  Rostow, 
"The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society." 

In  1956.  Dr.  Rozek  accepted  a  teach- 
ing position  in  the  department  of  polit- 
ical science  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Boulder.  Throughout  his  35 
years  at  C.U.,  Dr.  Rozek  received  nu- 
merous nominations  and  awards  rec- 
ognizing his  extraordinary  teaching. 
His  classes  were  always  in  such  great 
demand  that  students  who  were  unable 
to  enroll,  often  chose  to  sit  in  the 
aisles.  Every  year  Dr.  Rozek  undertook 
an  unusually  heavy  teaching  load.  By 
his  35th  year  at  C.U.,  Dr.  Rozek  had 
taught  over  21,000  students. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Rozek  spent  a  year  as  an 
associate  at  the  Harvard  Russian  Re- 
search Institute,  and  in  1967,  he  spent  a 
year  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Hoo- 
ver Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Rozek  advised  his 
students  that  communism  would  surely 
collapse  during  their  lifetimes.  He  did 
not  expect  it  to  happen  during  his  life- 
time. The  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall,  and 
the  liberation  of  Eastern  Europe,  could 
not  be  a  more  appropriate  tribute  to  a 
man  who  believed  throughout  his  life 
that  the  human  spirit  can  triumph 
over  any  form  of  tyranny. 

On  December  22,  1990,  Dr.  Rozek  set 
foot  in  Poland  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years.  He  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  Lech  Walesa,  as 
the  guest  of  the  President  of  Poland-in- 
Exile  Ryszard  Kaczorowski.  Before  the 
inauguration.  President  Kaczorowski 
gave  a  short  message  in  which  he  re- 
called that  on  September  17,  1939,  the 
President  of  Poland  left  the  country 
after  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  occupation. 
After  51  years,  3  months,  and  5  days, 
the  President  returned  to  inaugurate 
President  Walesa,  a  man  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Poland  in  a  free  election.  As 
a  man  who  was  there  to  witness  the 
imposition  of  conrmiunism  in  his  native 
Poland,  Dr.  Rozek  was  also  there  to 
witness  its  end. 


When  Dr.  Rozek  made  the  decision  in 
1948  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
and  devote  his  life  to  teaching,  he 
could  never  have  known  what  this  deci- 
sion would  mean  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. If  Dr.  Rozek  measured  his 
wealth  by  the  impact  he  made  on  his 
students,  then  indeed  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  our  time.  The  inspi- 
ration he  gave  to  anyone  who  ever  sat 
in  his  classroom  will  be  greatly  missed, 
but  never  forgotten.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  DONALD 
SWAIN 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Donald 
Swain.  His  leadership  in  both  the  aca- 
demic and  administrative  realms  is 
well-known,  but  it  is  his  efforts  in  re- 
forming the  college  athletics  system 
that  are  most  recently  notable. 

Appearing  on  "60  Minutes,"  "20/20," 
and  ESPN  "News  Day,"  Swain  has  pre- 
sented, and  subsequently  implemented, 
strategies  designed  to  do  away  with  the 
problems  at  U  of  L  that  cast  all  univer- 
sities in  a  disparaging  light. 

He  has  drawn  some  criticism  from  in- 
dividuals who  call  for  drastic,  sweeping 
reform.  These  people,  in  their  haste  to 
see  change  of  any  kind,  tend  to  forget 
the  realities  of  our  world,  pressuring 
our  young  student/athletes,  Swain 
feels,  and  I  agree,  that  only  through  a 
national  concensus  of  college  educators 
and  administrators  can  we  possibly 
hope  to  successfully  reform  the  system. 

The  programs  currently  being  imple- 
mented reflect  Swain's  commitment  to 
changing  a  system  long  overdue  for  re- 
form, making  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville a  role  model  for  other  schools  to 
follow. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  a  piece  on  Swain's  ef- 
forts that  recently  appeared  in  USA 
Today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  USA  Today,  Apr.  1,  1991] 

College  Presidents  Must  Clean  Up  Mess 
IN  Athletic  Programs 

LOUISVILLE.— Where  do  college  sports  go 
from  here? 

That  question  is  being  pondered  by  univer- 
sity presidents  across  the  nation,  who  re- 
ceive pointed  marching  orders  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Knight  Foundation  Commission  to 
clean  up  intercollegiate  athletics. 

1  doubt  there  is  a  president  at  any  U.S.  col- 
lege with  a  nationally  competitive  sports 
team  who  hasn't  grappled  with  athletic  re- 
form at  some  point.  Few  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  the  problem  effectively. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University 
of  Louisville— a  school  that  claimed  two  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  bas- 
ketball championships  in  the  1980s,  in  a  state 
where  basketball  is  a  sort  of  religion,  and 
whose  football  team  went  to  the  Fiesta  Bowl 
in  1991— my  interest  in  getting  academic  and 
athletic  priorities  straight  is  more  than  per- 
functory. 


After  working  on  this  for  nearly  a  decade, 
I  have  drawn  three  basic  conclusions  about 
athletic  reform. 

First,  the  responsibility  for  leading  the  re- 
form rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  uni- 
versity presidents.  We  can  blame  the  system, 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
must  sow  the  seeds  of  transformation. 

Second,  noble  ideals  and  solitary  presi- 
dential initiatives,  however  well-intended, 
are  not  enough  to  bring  about  change.  The 
governing  boards  of  universities  must  also  be 
committed.  They  must  give  the  pesidents  un- 
qualified support,  or  the  hope  of  reform  Is 
fleeting. 

Third,  academic  values  can  pevall  over  the 
American  sports  culture  in  specific  con- 
troversies, but  it's  a  constant  battle.  In  a 
free  society,  the  citizens  often  get  what  they 
want.  Often,  it  seems,  they  want  sporting 
events.  There  are  some  restraints  on  presi- 
dents and  governing  boards. 

To  be  sure.  U  of  L  has  not  escaped  the  crit- 
icism being  leveled  at  universities  with 
major  sports  programs. 

We  have  never  been  accused  of  substantial 
NCAA  violations,  but  we  have  been  publicly 
taken  to  task  over  the  graduation  rates  of 
our  athletes  and  the  number  of  recent  re- 
cruits whose  high  school  grades  or  standard- 
ized test  scores  barred  them  from  playing  as 
freshmen. 

Nevertheless,  progress  is  possible,  as  we 
can  demonstrate.  We  have  been  struggling  to 
implement  a  strategy  like  that  suggested  by 
the  Knight  Commission.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples: 

Five  years  ago.  we  brought  all  booster 
groups  under  university  control.  All  the 
money  they  generate  goes  through  the  uni- 
versity and  is  carefully  audited  each  year. 

We  insisted  that  athletic  department  budg- 
eting comply  with  general  university  poli- 
cies. External  auditors  conduct  a  thorough 
audit  of  the  Athletic  Department  annually. 
These  audits  are  available  to  the  public. 

We  gave  our  basketball  coach.  Denny 
Crum.  a  10-year  contract.  This  was  Intended 
to  offset  pressures  on  the  coach  to  win. 

We  raised  academic  standards  for  student- 
athletes,  who  must  now  have  a  2.0  grade- 
point  average  in  their  junior  and  senior 
years  or  they  don't  play.  We  did  this  over  the 
objections  of  our  basketball  coach. 

We  adopted  a  policy  requiring  a  pre-audit 
of  all  prospective  student-athletes  to  deter- 
mine, before  offering  them  scholarships,  that 
they  all  have  reasonable  prospects  of  grad- 
uating. 

We  have  reminded  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment as  necessary  that  it's  not  "their 
money";  it's  the  university's  money.  The 
trustees  staunchly  supported  these  remind- 
ers. 

We  established  a  specific  goal  of  raising 
our  five-year  graduation  rates  for  scholar- 
ships athletes  to  the  NCAA  average  for  Divi- 
sion I  colleges  and  universities.  (This  will  be 
a  nice  improvement  for  us.) 

The  Knight  Commission's  mandate  to  uni- 
versity presidents  may  not  be  pleasant,  but 
it  is  clear.  Presidents  and  governing  boards 
at  our  nation's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing can.  and  must,  lead  the  way  in  athletic 
reform— even  though  it  means  struggling  up- 
hill for  part  of  the  way.* 


CHEVRON  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 
WINNERS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Chevron  Conservation  Awards 
Program  recognizes  outstanding  envi- 
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have  played  equally  Important  roles  in 
establishing  and  expanding  the  Bogue 
Chltto,  Grand  Cote,  and  Lake  Ophelia 
National  Wildlife  Refuges. 

Shortly  after  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate,  I  received  a  visit  from 
Frank  Ehret  of  Marrero,  the  father  of 
Jean  Lafltte  National  Historical  Park 
and  Preserve.  Frank  had  been  working 
for  many  years  to  preserve  the 
Barataria  marshes  as  a  State  park  and 
while  he  was  successful  in  having  the 
necessary  authorizing  legislation 
adopted  by  the  State  legislature, 
money  to  actually  acquire  the  land  for 
the  park  was  not  forthcoming.  Con- 
sequently, Frank  decided  to  Inform  his 
new  Senator  of  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. Frank  was  very  convincing  and 
immediately  had  my  support. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  Frank  and 
I  worked  together  in  getting  Federal 
recognition  and  funding  for  Louisiana's 
first  and  only  national  park.  Today,  13 
years  after  President  Carter  signed  the 
enabling  legislation,  close  to  25,000 
acres  in  the  Barataria  basin  have  been 
preserved  for  public  enjoyment.  The 
park  may  be  named  after  Jean  Lafltte 
but  if  there  was  ever  one  individual 
who  deserves  a  round  of  applause  for 
its  existence  surely  this  person  is 
Frank  Ehret. 

Louisiana's  honorees  this  year  have 
taken  us  all  the  way  from  bears  to  alli- 
gators. The  scientific  efforts  of  Ted 
Joanen  of  Grand  Chenier,  the  last  of 
1991  Louisiana  Chevron  Award  winners, 
have  been  internationally  recognized 
for  helping  to  take  the  American  alli- 
gator from  an  endangered  species  to  a 
thriving  population.  Ted's  peers  con- 
sider his  research  on  the  American  alli- 
gator to  be  some  of  the  most  extensive 
and  informative  in  existence  today.  It 
has  been  used  throughout  the  world  as 
a  guideline  for  management  of  croco- 
dilian populations. 

Ted's  research  has  also  been  bene- 
ficial to  Louisiana's  economy.  Due  to 
the  removal  of  the  alligator  as  an  en- 
dangered species,  trappers  are  once 
more  able  to  harvest  wild  alligators,  a 
practice  which  has  long  been  part  of 
Louisiana's  cultural  heritage.  In  1990 
alone,  over  24.000  alligators  were  har- 
vested in  Louisiana,  adding  some  $10 
million  to  the  economy.  Ted's  research 
has  also  led  to  a  proliferation  of  alli- 
gator farms  throughout  south  Louisi- 
ana, adding  yet  another  $9.5  million  an- 
nually to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Michael,  Nancy  Jo, 
Frank  and  Ted  are  truly  deserving  re- 
cipients of  the  1991  Chevron  Conserva- 
tion Awards  and  I  know  you  join  with 
me  in  offering  them  our  sincerest  con- 
gratulations.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 


year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  $6  million  below  the  revenue  target 
over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $326.6  billion, 
$0.4  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

This  report  incorporates  the  effects 
of  the  within-sesslon  OMB  sequester  of 
$2.4  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.4  million  in  outlays. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Washington,  DC.  May  14,  1991. 
Hon.  Ji.M  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  concessional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  May  9,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  consist- 
ent with  the  technical  and  economic  assumpK 
tlons  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(Title  XIII  of  Public  Law  101-508).  This  re- 
port is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and  in 
aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act,  as  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  section  5  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the  1986 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  6,  1991,  the 
current  level  of  spending  has  been  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  within-sesslon  OMB  sequester 
of  $2.4  million  in  budget  authority  and  $1.4 
million  in  outlays. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
1020  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  MAY  9,  1991 
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'Current  lewl  tpresents  tlie  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  el- 
fects  ol  all  legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
tor  his  approval  In  addition,  tull-iear  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
ate  included  lor  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations even  it  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made.  In  accordance 
with  section  606(d)(2)  of  ttie  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Title  XIII  of 
Public  Law  101-508)  and  in  consultation  with  ttie  Budget  Committee,  cur- 
rent level  excludes  $45  3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  J34-6  Billion  m  out- 
lays for  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Desert  St^ield/Pesert 
Storm  %  1  billion  m  budget  authority  and  V2  billion  in  outlays  for  debt  for- 
giveness tor  Egypt  and  Poland;  and  $.2  billion  m  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays tor  Internal  Revenue  Service  funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline 
level  Current  level  ou'lays  include  a  $1,1  billion  savings  tor  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  that  the  committee  attributes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  (Public  Law  101-508).  and  revenues  include  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  estimate  of  $3  0  billion  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropriations  Bill  (Public  Law  101- 
509),  Ttie  current  level  of  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  US,  treas- 
ury informatioii  on  public  debt  transactions. 

Hess  than  $50  million 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DE- 
TAIL. FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 
MAY  9,  1991 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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3 
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-1 
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-1 
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Note  — Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  MADISONVILLE 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  and  recognize  the 
city  of  Madisonville.  KY.  This  fine 
city,  located  in  the  western  part  of  our 
great  State,  was  named  for  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Madison,  who 
later  became  our  fourth  President. 

Western  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  varied  outdoor  areas  in 
the  country.  There  is  literally  some- 
thing there  for  everyone.  The  city  of 
Madisonville  is  certainly  no  exception. 

For  instance,  history  buffs  will  want 
to  see  and  tour  the  Gov.  Ruby  Laffoon 


Log  Cabin,  where  the  Kentucky  Gov- 
ernor was  born  in  1869.  It  features  pe- 
riod furniture  as  well  as  original 
pieces.  Several  other  notable  sites  will 
attract  those  curious  enough  to  inquire 
at  the  Madisonville  Historical  Society. 
In  terms  of  scenic  wonders,  the  city 
is  located  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  the  unspoiled  beauty  of  the  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes.  This  170,000-acre  pe- 
ninsula is  surrounded  for  300  miles  by 
two  lakes.  Lake  Barkley  and  Kentucky 
Lake. 

During  one  of  his  many  trips  through 
Hopkins  County  outside  of  Madison- 
ville, Jesse  Stuart  was  inspired  to 
write:  "If  these  United  States  can  be 
called  a  body  *  *  *  then  Kentucky  can 
be  called  its  heart." 

The  city  of  Madisonville,  KY.  is  most 
definitely  worthy  of  such  praise,  and 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  ask 
that  a  Courier-Journal  article  on  the 
city  be  printed  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Madisonville 
(By  Mark  Schaver) 
Back  when  Madisonville  was  on  the  main 
motor  route  between  Chicago  and  Miami, 
signs  above  the  road  proclaimed  it  "The  Best 
Town  on  Earth."  The  new  signs  do.  too.  Al- 
though Madisonville  still  has  its  boosters, 
townspeople  look  a  little  sheepish  when 
asked  if  the  signs  are  true. 

"I  ain't  going  to  say  it's  the  best  in  the 
world."  says  Lonzo  Huff.  33.  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent. "But  it's  a  pretty  fair  town." 

And  while  trains  and  trucks  loaded  with 
coal  still  rumble  through,  the  community  is 
looking  ahead  to  the  possibility  that  it  will 
no  longer  make  sense  to  remind  visitors  that 
it  sits  in  "the  heart  of  the  Western  Coal 
Field." 

Hopkins  County  produces  just  about  as 
much  coal  as  it  ever  did,  but  mechanization 
has  taken  away  thousands  of  mining  jobs, 
leaving  only  about  1,400.  "The  only  way  you 
can  get  a  job  now,""  retired  coal  miner  J.  B. 
Peyton  declares,  "is  if  somebody  died  and 
you"re  kinfolk  to  the  boss."" 

If  you  ask  folks  what's  special  about  Mad- 
isonville, they'll  refer  to  the  kindness  of  the 
people  and  the  ease  of  small-town  living. 
"We  wouldn't  trade  it  for  anyplace  else  that 
we  know  of,"  says  Helen  Wilcox,  74,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hopkins  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety. "Of  course,"  she  adds,  "we  don't  know  of 
too  many  places." 

For  a  long  time  Madisonville  didn't  have  a 
ycity  property  tax.  That  was  the  doing  of 
'Mayor  David  "Pee  Wee"  Parish,  who  decided 
in  the  early  1950s  that  city  services  could  be 
provided  by  selling  water  and  electricity  to 
the  people.  The  tax  returned  soon  after 
Parish's  28-year  reign  ended  in  1974. 

Madisonville's  most  famous  citizen  was 
Ruby  Laffoon,  a  former  circuit  judge  who 
was  governor  of  Kentucky  from  1931-35.  But 
after  naming  the  "Plowboy  Jurist  of  the 
Pennyrile,"  folks  have  to  scratch  hard  to 
come  up  with  anyone  else  of  real  prominence 
who  called  the  town  home.  So  the  town  has 
elevated  Laffoon  to  the  status  of  icon.  The 
Historical  Society  restored  the  log  cabin 
where  Laffoon  was  born,  moved  it  next  door 
to  their  museum  and  turned  it  into  a  tourist 
attraction.  Visitors  can  see  the  top  hat  he 
wore  to  his  inauguration  and  the  cane  he 
used  to  compensate  for  the  limp  he  acquired 
after  being  kicked  in  the  hip  by  a  mule  at 
age  16. 


"He's  the  typical  American  Dream.'"  His- 
torical Society  President  Harold  Utley 
notes.  "He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  and  rose 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  state."' 

Madisonville  boasts  several  theater  groups, 
a  $2.2  million  fine  arts  center  and  a  four- 
screen  movie  house,  but  when  people  crave 
excitement  they  go  where  the  action  Is: 
Owensboro.  or  Evansville.  Ind.  Another  rea- 
son people  leave  town  is  that  Hopkins  Coun- 
ty is  dry— has  been  since  the  early  1940»— and 
it's  15  miles  across  the  Christian  County  line 
into  Mannington  for  the  nearest  Jim  Beam 
or  Budweiser.  So  many  locals  make  the  trip 
that  the  mayor  felt  it  appropriate  to  boast  in 
his  annual  State  of  the  City  Address  about 
how  many  more  drunken  drivers  the  police 
department  has  apprehended  since  he  took 
office.  To  be  exact:  151  more  in  1990  than 
1989.  an  increase  of  144  percent. 

"We  have  all  the  problems  associated  with 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages."  Mayor  Bill 
Cox  points  out,  "and  none  of  the  advan- 
tages." 

Local  fare  tends  to  be  of  the  fast-food  and 
steak-house  variety,  although  you  can  get 
frog  legs  at  Delta  Catfish,  moo  goo  gai  pan 
at  the  China  Garden,  and  even  vegetarian 
pita-bread  sandwiches  at  Violet"s. 

Founded  in  1807.  Madisonville  was  an  agri- 
cultural village  of  less  than  1.000  souls  until 
1869.  when  boom  times  came  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Evansville-Henderson-NashviUe 
railroad.  The  link  allowed  the  county  to  ex- 
ploit its  underground  resource,  bringing  with 
it  a  general  air  of  prosperity  that  only  the 
Great  Depression  could  halt. 

When  coal  employment  went  into  perma- 
nent decline  after  World  War  n,  Madisonville 
evolved  into  an  industrial  and  medical  cen- 
ter. The  county  has  the  eighth  highest  per 
capita  Income  in  the  state,  probably  because 
of  all  the  doctors  who  call  it  home.  The  Tro- 
ver Clinic,  founded  by  a  Hopkins  County  na- 
tive. Dr.  Loman  Trover,  employs  more  than 
100  doctors,  and  the  Regional  Medical  Center 
next  door  has  410  beds  and  draws  patients 
from  35  counties. 

Madisonville  is  also  a  government  center. 
Dozens  of  state  and  federal  agencies  have 
district  offices  in  town. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1960s.  Madisonville 
underwent  an  industrial  boom.  It  started 
with  the  opening  of  a  Goodyear  plant,  and  a 
decade  later,  a  dozen  or  so  other  industries 
had  opened  up.  Madisonville  turns  out  Speed 
Queen  dryers.  General  Electric  aircraft  en- 
gines and  York  air  conditioners. 

But  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  "80s.  the  city 
"got  to  the  point  where  people  thought  we 
had  enough,  and  everybody  sat  back  and  quit 
seeking  new  industry,""  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce President  Donald  Bryant  says. 

That"s  no  longer  true.  A  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  York  plant  might  close  has 
heightened  anxiety  about  the  future.  So  the 
town  recently  hired  a  new  economic-develop- 
ment director,  increased  the  amount  it 
spends  on  business  recruiting  from  $35,000  to 
$200,000,  and  sent  18  community  leaders  to  a 
course  in  Lexington  on  the  ins  and  outs  of 
economic  competition. 

Community  organizations  have  produced  a 
video  to  lure  industry,  and  it  has  been 
dubbed  in  Dutch  and  Japanese— Dutch  be- 
cause many  medical-supply  companies  are  in 
the  Netherlands,  Japanese  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Four  Madisonville  boosters  recently 
went  to  Japan  to  scout  prospects,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Netherlands  is  planned. 

"We"re  taking  action— as  opposed  to  reac- 
tion." says  state  Senator  Kim  Nelson,  a 
Madisonville  accountant. 

That  same  kind  of  pulling  together  can  be 
seen    in    a    10-year-old    Christian    program 
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have  any."  Her  son.  Ernest  Mason  Jr..  who 
died  in  1988.  was  the  city's  only  black  coun- 
cilman. 

"It's  a  good  town  for  me."  Mason  says. 
"But  if  I  was  younger.  I  don't  think  I  would 
stay  around." 

Beneath  it  all.  Madisonville  still  has  a 
deep  vein  of  optimism.  That  can  be  seen  in 
the  efforts  of  Richard  Myers,  the  president  of 
Myers  Inc.,  to  find  financing  for  a  $500  mil- 
lion plant  to  convert  coal  into  boiler  fuel  and 
other  marketable  byproducts.  Myers.  67,  says 
he's  looking  to  the  day  when  no  one  wants 
the  country's  high-sulfur  coal. 

"I  don't  think  there's  a  merchant  in 
town."  Myers  says,  "who  won't  tell  you  that 
if  we  lose  the  coal  industry,  we'll  be  hurting 
real  bad." 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

A  few  years  before  Madisonville  was  found- 
ed in  1807.  Hopkins  County  was  terrorized  by 
the  infamous  Harpe  brothers:  Big  Harpe  and 
Little  Harpe.  After  the  Harpes,  from  Vir- 
ginia, dressed  up  as  Methodist  preachers  and 
murdered  a  local  woman,  her  children  and  a 
stranger,  they  were  cornered  by  a  posse  near 
the  Muhlenburg  County  line.  Little  Harpe  es- 
caped, but  Big  Harpe  was  captured  and  de- 
capitated. According  to  one  account,  his  last 
words  were,  "You're  a  damn  poor  butcher, 
but  go  ahead  and  cut  it  off."  The  spot  where 
he  died  is  still  known  as  Harpe's  Head. 

Madisonville  was  named  for  then-Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Madison,  who  later  be- 
came president— but  who  never  set  foot  in 
the  town. 

Entertainment  in  the  19th  century  often 
revolved  around  court  days,  when  farmers 
would  come  into  town  to  trade  and  to  argue 
politics.  Liquor  lubricated  the  discussions, 
and  it  was  the  custom  not  to  interfere  when 
the  talk  turned  physical  except  "to  remove 
them  to  the  stray-pen  behind  the  court- 
house, where  they  could  fight  to  their 
heart's  content,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
crowd." 

For  the  first  10  years  of  his  life.  Ruby 
Laffoon  did  not  have  a  first  name,  being 
known  only  as  "Bud."  He  named  himself 
after  befriending  John  Edwin  Ruby,  the 
owner  of  a  general  store.* 


S.  1046.  ARMS  SUPPLIERS  REGIME 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  introduced  S.  1046.  the  Arms 
Suppliers  Regime  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators Pell,  Cranston,  Wirth.  Hat- 
field, Grassley,  and  Mkulski  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arms  Sup- 
pliers Regime  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  the  mid-1970's,  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  Blast  have  imported  more  than  $200 
billion  in  conventional  arms,  most  provided 
by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council,  Germany, 
Italy,  Brazil,  and  Argentina; 


(2)  according  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, many  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
also  now  possess,  or  are  seeking  to  possess, 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic 

'missile  delivery  systems; 

(3)  the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  and  unconventional 
weapons  threatens  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  Middle  East  and  constitutes  a  debili- 
tating diversion  of  the  region's  resources; 

(4)  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  by  acting 
jointly  and  in  conjunction  with  other  major 
arms  supplier  nations,  could  sharply  curtail 
the  transfer  of  unconventional  and  advanced 
conventional  weapons  to  the  Middle  East; 

(5)  leaders  in  several  of  these  supplier  na- 
tions have  expressed  a  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  a  multilateral  regime  aimed  at 
effecting  such  limitations;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  can  and  should  play  a 
leadership  role  in  creating  such  a  multilat- 
eral regime. 

SEC.  3.  ARMS  SUPPLIERS  REGIME. 

(a)  Convening  of  arms  Suppliers  Con- 
ference.—The  Secretary  of  State  should  un- 
dertake good  faith  efforts  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union.  China,  the  United  Kingdom.  France, 
and  other  appropriate  nations  to  establish 
the  arms  suppliers  regime  as  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Purpose  of  Arms  Suppliers  Regime.— 
The  purpose  of  such  conference  should  be  to 
establish  an  arms  suppliers  regime  which, 
through  exchanges  of  information  and  imple- 
mentation of  formal  and  informal  arrange- 
ments, acts— 

(1)  to  halt  the  flow  of  unconventional 
arms,  such  as  ballistic  missiles,  chemical 
weapons,  biological  weapons,  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  technologies  necessary  to 
produce  or  assemble  such  arms,  to  all  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  to  limit  and  control  the  proliferation  of 
advanced  conventional  arms  to  all  nations  in 
the  Middle  E^st;  and 

(3)  to  provide  incentives  for  regional  arms 
control  agreements  in  the  Middle  East  by 
using  all  available  means. 

SEC.  4.  ACTIONS  BY  ARMS  SUPPLIERS  REGIME. 

(a)  Halting  Proliferation  of  Unconven- 
tional Weapons.— In  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  described  in  section  3(b)(1).  the 
United  States  should  build  on  existing  and 
future  agreements  among  supplier  nations 
by  proposing  that  all  members  of  the  arms 
suppliers  regime  adopt  as  a  matter  of  their 
national  policy — 

(1)  the  limitations  and  controls  contained 
in  the  Enhanced  Proliferation  Control  Initia- 
tive; 

(2)  the  limitations  and  controls  contained 
in  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
(MTCR); 

(3)  the  guidelines  followed  by  the  Australia 
Group  on  chemical  arms  proliferation; 

(4)  the  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group  (the  London  Group);  and 

(5)  other  appropriate  controls  that  serve  to 
halt  the  flow  of  unconventional  weapons  to 
the  Middle  East. 

(b)  Controlling  Proliferation  of  ad- 
vanced Conventional  Weapons.— In  order  to 
achieve  the  purpose  described  in  section 
3(b)(2).  the  United  States  should  propose  that 
the  arms  suppliers  regime — 

(1)  develop  greater  information-sharing 
practices  among  supplier  nations  regarding 
potential  arms  sales  to  all  nations  of  the 
Middle  East; 

(2)  examine  the  feasibility  of  applying,  for 
the  control  of  advanced  conventional  arms. 
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procedures  already  developed  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energry  Agency,  the  Multi- 
lateral Coordinating  Committee  on  Export 
Controls  (COCOM),  and  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime  (MTCR); 

(3)  examine  the  feasibility  of  other  strict 
controls  on  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
conventional  arms  to  the  Middle  East. 

(c)  Promotion  of  Regional  arms  Control 
AGREEMENTS.— In  Order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose described  in  section  3(b)(3).  the  United 
States  should  explore  with  nations  in  the  re- 
gion— 

(1)  how  to  transform  the  Middle  East  into 
a  region  free  of  ballistic  missiles,  chemical 
weapons,  biological  weaixsns,  and  nuclear 
weapons: 

(2)  the  implementation  of  confidence-build- 
ing and  security-building  measures,  includ- 
ing advance  notification  of  certain  ground 
and  aerial  military  exercises  by  all  nations 
in  the  Middle  East;  and 

(3)  other  useful  arms  control  measures  that 
can  be  negotiated  by  nations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

SEC.  S.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  REPORT  on  Plan  for  Multilateral 
Arms  Suppliers  Regime.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  setting  forth  a  United  States 
plan  for  leading  the  world  community  in  es- 
tablishing a  multilateral  regime  to  restrict 
transfers  of  advanced  conventional  and  un- 
conventional arms  to  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  Report  on  Plan  for  Regional  Arms 
Control.— As  part  of  the  first  annual  report 
described  in  subsection  (c).  the  President 
shall  include  a  section  analyzing  the  feasibil- 
ity of  an  arms  control  regime  among  nations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  potential  ele- 
ments of  such  regime,  including  the  feasibil- 
ity of— 

(1)  opening  for  ratification  or  accession  by 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  the  INF  Treaty, 
which  bans  all  ground-launched  ballistic  and 
cruise  missiles  having  ranges  between  500 
and  5,500  kilometers; 

(2)  negotiating  a  new  multilateral  treaty 
banning  the  possession  of  ground-launched 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  having  ranges  in 
excess  of  150  kilometers; 

(3)  applying  techniques  used  in  the  CFE 
Treaty  as  a  model  for  regional  arms  control 
Initiatives;  and 

(4)  applying  the  "Open  Skies"  regime 
under  consideration  for  countries  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

(c)  Annual  Report  on  transfers  and  the 
Regional  Balance.— Not  later  than  October 
1  of  each  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port— 

(1)  documenting  all  transfers  of  conven- 
tional and  unconventional  arms  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  over  the  previous  year  and  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  including  sources,  types  and 
acquirers  of  weapons; 

(2)  analyzing  the  current  military  balance 
in  the  region.  Including  the  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  transfers  documented  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  describing  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  arms  suppliers  regime  envisaged  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  citing  supplier  nations  that  have  re- 
fused to  participate  in  such  a  regime;  and 

(5)  identifying  the  specific  actions  of  sup- 
plier nations  that  have  engaged  in  conduct 
that  violates  or  undermines  the  regime. 


SEC.  6.  LIMITATIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES  ARMS 
SALES. 

Beginning  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  sale  of  any  defense  arti- 
cle or  defense  service  may  be  made  to  any 
nation  in  the  Middle  E^st.  and  no  license  for 
the  export  to  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
of  any  defense  article  or  defense  service  may 
be  issued,  unless  and  until  the  President^- 

(1)  certifies  in  writing  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  undertaken  good  faith  efforts  to 
convene  the  conference  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arms  suppliers  regime,  as  de- 
scribed in  sections  3  and  4;  and 

(2)  submits  to  Congress  the  arms  suppliers 
regime  report  described  in  section  5(a). 

SEC.  7.  POUCY  TOWARDS  FRIENDLY  COUNTRIE& 

In  the  operation  of  any  arms  suppliers  re- 
gime governing  transfers  of  conventional  and 
unconventional  weapons  to  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  principal  participant  in 
such  regime,  to  accord  the  highest  priority 
to  Insuring  that  any  limitation  or  control— 

(1)  Is  consistent  with,  and  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  terminating.  United  States  de- 
fense cooperation  with  friendly  countries  in 
the  Middle  Blast;  and 

(2)  yields  the  overall  effect  of  enhancing 
the  security  of  such  friendly  countries. 

SEC.  8.  APPUCATION  OF  REGIME  TO  OTHER  RE- 
GIONS. 

If  and  as  appropriate,  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  expand  the  geographical  scope 
of  any  arms  suppliers  regime  to  include 
other  regions  of  the  world. 

SEC.  9.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "advanced  conventional  arms" 
includes  modern  heavy  tanks  and  artillery, 
cruise  missiles,  anti-satellite  weapons,  high- 
performance  jet  aircraft,  stealth  tech- 
nologies, naval  combatant  vessels,  and  relat- 
ed military  technologies: 

(2)  the  term  "CFR  Treaty"  means  the 
Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  In  Eu- 
rope, signed  in  Paris  on  November  19,  1990; 

(3)  the  term  "defense  article"  and  the  term 
"defense  service"  have  the  meanings  given 
to  each  such  term  by  paragraph  (3)  or  (4),  re- 
spectively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Enhanced  Proliferation  Con- 
trol Initiative"  or  "EPCI"  means  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Executive  branch  of  Government 
with  respect  to  controls  on  dual-use  com- 
modities with  potential  application  to  the 
proliferation  of  missiles  and  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  weapons,  as  set  forth  in 
Executive  Order  No.  12735  of  March  7.  1991; 

(5)  the  term  "INF  Treaty"  means  the  Trea- 
ty Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  Elimination  of  their  Intermediate- 
Range  and  Shorter-Range  Missiles,  done  at 
Washington  on  December  8.  1987; 

(6)  the  term  "Middle  East"  means  the  re- 
gion which  consists  of  the  following  nations: 
Algeria.  Bahrain.  Egypt.  Iran.  Iraq.  Israel. 
Jordan.  Kuwait.  Libya.  Morocco.  Mauri- 
tania. Oman.  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Tu- 
nisia, the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Yemen; 

(7)  the  term  "Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime"  or  "MTCR"  means  the  agreement, 
as  amended,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France.  Italy.  Canada,  and  Japan, 
announced  on  April  16.  1967.  to  restrict  sen- 
sitive missile-relevant  transfers  based  on  an 
annex  of  missile  equipment  and  technology: 
and 

(8)  the  term  "supplier  nation"  means  any 
nation  that  transfers  or  has  transferred,  as 
the  context  may  require,  unconventional  (in- 


cluding ballistic  missiles,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  nuclear  weapons)  or  ad- 
vanced conventional  arms  to  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.* 


NEWARK'S  325TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  Newark, 
NJ,  on  it's  325th  birthday.  The  city  is 
planning  celebrations  throughout  this 
year  and  May  17-19  will  be  Founders 
Weekend.  This  weekend,  the  citizens  of 
Newark  will  be  celebrating  the  occa- 
sion with  exhibitions,  parades,  fes- 
tivals, and  neighborhood  cleanups. 

The  people  of  Newark  can  take  pride 
in  their  city's  traditions  and  history. 
When  the  Puritans  first  settled  there 
in  the  17th  century,  little  did  they 
know  they  were  breaking  ground  for 
one  of  America's  largest  cities.  Today, 
Newark  is  a  major  transportation  cen- 
ter with  an  international  airport  and 
highways  leading  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  also  an  industrial 
and  commercial  city  as  many  compa- 
nies see  the  assets  of  working  in  New- 
ark. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  members  have  visited  Newark, 
but  if  they  did,  they  would  find  a  pic- 
turesque city  that  combines  historic 
buildings  with  modern  architecture. 
Many  of  the  older  buildings  have  been 
renovated  and  esthetic  projects  have 
made  the  city  a  beautiful  place.  Cul- 
tural arts  flourish  in  Newark  with 
Symphony  Hall  and  the  Newark  Mu- 
seum. Additionally,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Essex  County  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and 
Seton  Law  School  are  all  respected  in- 
stitutions that  have  chosen  Newark  for 
their  location. 

I  commend  Mayor  Sharpe  James  and 
the  citizens  of  Newark  for  enriching 
the  city  with  their  pride.  I  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  and  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  a  wonderful  and  fes- 
tive Founders  Weekend.* 


BRADY  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  Senate  has  received 
from  the  House  H.R.  7.  the  Brady  gun 
control  bill.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read 
for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  for  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive its  next  reading  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day. 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
immediate  consider- 
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5.  Res.  127 

Counsel  Lawrence  E. 
certain  documents  with- 
ind  control   of  the   Select 
igence  to  assist  his  of- 
tion  of  its  investigation: 
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justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, acting  jointly,  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Independent  Counsel,  under  ap- 
propriate security  controls,  documents  in 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  Committee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GLADYS  B. 
HERLOCKER 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  member  of  my  staff 
who  has  served  the  Senate  faithfully 
for  the  last  13  years.  Gladys  B. 
Herlocker,  who  has  been  with  me  for 
almost  2  years,  will  be  retiring  on  May 
13,  1991. 

Gladys  has  performed  her  job  with 
the  distinction  of  a  true  public  servant. 
When  she  started  her  distinguished  ca- 
reer with  then-Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
from  Florida,  she  progressed  from  ini- 
tial training  in  the  correspondence  sys- 
tem to  become  the  supervisor  of  cor- 
respondence within  3  years  before  she 
moved  on  to  the  office  of  Senator  Alan 
J.  Dixon. 

From  day  one,  Gladys  has  dem- 
onstrated a  sense  of  pride  in  her  work 
that  shows  itself  in  the  high  standards 
she  has  maintained  throughout  her  ca- 
reer. Gladys  has  played  an  integral 
part  in  responding  to  constituent  in- 
quiries and  my  staff  members  and 
many  Georgians  have  benefitted  from 
her  presence  in  my  office. 

Mr.  President,  Gladys  has  been  a 
friend  of  ours  and  we  are  all  sad  to  see 
her  leave.  I  want  to  thank  her  for  all 
her  hard  work  and  dedication  and  wish 
her  a  long,  fulfilling  life  as  she  begins 
her  retirement. 


RETIREMENT  OF  NANCY  C. 
ANDERSON 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Anderson, 
who  is  retiring  May  31,  1991,  from  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Congratulations,  Nancy, 
for  an  outstanding  career  of  public 
service. 

Nancy  began  her  career  in  the  Senate 
in  1960,  working  as  a  secretary  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Case.  She  had  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  Connecticut 
College,  and  a  master's  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University.  She  left  the  Senate 
for  a  few  years  between  1964  and  1968  to 
join  her  husband.  Dexter,  working 
overseas  for  the  State  Department.  In 
Moscow,  she  worked  for  the  Cultural 
Section  of  the  American  Embassy  from 
1964  to  1966,  and  then  was  an  operations 
staff  assistant  for  several  years  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  Yaounde,  Cameroon.  In  these  assign- 
ments, she  utilized  her  multilingual 
talents  extensively  in  French,  Russian, 
and  German.  Her  fluency  in  French  is 
such  that  she  also  taught  English  to 
students  from  France. 


Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1971,  Nancy  became  Senator  Case's  of- 
fice manager.  This  responsibility  re- 
quired supervision  of  approximately  18 
clerical  and  administrative  staff,  as 
well  as,  a  group  of  part-time  interns.  A 
meticulous  organizer,  Nancy  main- 
tained the  legislative  and  research  files 
and  prepared  a  yearly  synopsis  of  ac- 
tion on  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Senator.  Her  outstanding  work  led  to 
promotion  in  1974  to  executive  assist- 
ant, with  wide-ranging  responsibilities 
on  legislative  issues  and  appropriations 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  welfare.  So- 
cial Security  and  problems  of  the 
aging,  nutrition,  Food  Stamps,  pen- 
sions, veterans  and  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  policy.  This  involved 
handling  a  considerable  number  of 
meetings  with  constituents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. She  became  quite  an  expert  at 
drafting  press  releases,  newsletters, 
radio  broadcasts,  and  replies  to  con- 
stituent mail.  The  esprit  de  corps  of 
that  office  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that 
former  staff  members,  despite  being 
scattered  far  and  wide,  still  regularly 
get  together  at  functions,  frequently 
organized  by  Nancy. 

In  1983,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  became  the  fortunate  recip- 
ient of  Nancy's  many  skills  and  mature 
judgment,  developed  over  years  of  con- 
gressional and  foreign  service  work.  As 
a  staff  assistant  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  she  took  on  the  chal- 
lenging job  of  managing  all  adminis- 
trative operations.  It  is  an  enormous 
subcommittee  with  appropriations  ex- 
ceeding $200  billion  annually,  involving 
hundreds  of  programs  touching  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country.  At  times,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  Nancy  that  every- 
body in  the  country  was  calling  her, 
particularly,  when  it  came  to  organiz- 
ing the  hundreds  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals seeking  to  present  public  witness 
testimony  each  year.  Organizing  these 
and  dozens  of  other  hearings  is  a  monu- 
mental task  and  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
minded of  Nancy's  superb  skills  when 
we  try  putting  them  together  without 
her.  I  know  the  other  staff  will  also 
miss  her  dearly  when  they  try  produc- 
ing the  200  plus-page  committee  report 
without  her  help.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  Nancy  does  to  make  it  easi- 
er on  all  of  us,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
to  think  and  plan  ahead  to  accomplish 
all  the  details  that  go  into  processing  a 
mammoth  annual  appropriations  bill, 
as  well  as  supplemental  funding  meas- 
ures, keeping  us  on  schedule.  Fortu- 
nately, she  was  also  a  master  of  com- 
puter operations. 

In  talking  to  people  about  Nancy,  I 
am  impressed  by  how  many  of  her  co- 
workers pointed  out  how  she  helped 
them  develop  in  their  careers;  she  has 
always  had  a  sincere  interest  in  help- 
ing those  around  her,  with  the  result 
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that,  all  who  worked  for  Nancy  man- 
aged to  look  a  little  better. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  wish  to  say  thank  you, 
Nancy,  and  extend  best  wishes  to  you 
in  all  your  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  ROBERT  P. 
PALMER 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Sgt.  Robert  P. 
Palmer,  a  Kentucky  Police  officer  who 
was  slain  last  year  while  protecting  his 
family  from  an  assault  on  his  home. 
Sergeant  Palmer  was  a  courageous, 
loyal,  and  dedicated  member  of  the 
Elsmere  Police  Department  in 
Elsmere,  KY.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Barbara  and  son  Bryan  who  will  be  in 
Washington  this  week  to  attend  the 
National  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day 
Service. 

Robert  P.  Palmer  had  a  distinguished 
career  with  the  Elsmere  Police  Depart- 
ment, rising  from  the  rank  of  patrol  of- 
ficer in  1981  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  in 
1988.  An  extremely  valuable  member  of 
the  Department,  he  became  a  child 
abuse  investigator  and  was  active  with 
the  Exploited  Children  Organization. 

Dedicated  to  community  service,  he 
was  president  of  the  Erlanger  Lions 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Good  Faith  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  and  the  Kenton  County 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Organization. 
Sergeant  Palmer  will  be  remembered 
by  the  numerous  contributions  he 
made  to  the  city  of  Elsmere  and  to  the 
Elsmere  Police  Department. 

It  is  not  often  we  take  the  time  to 
recognize  the  proud  role  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  play  in  our  society. 
We  must  take  a  moment  to  reflect  not 
only  on  Sergeant  Palmer's  life,  but 
also  on  the  admirable  profession  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life.  As  we 
honor  officers  at  the  National  Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Service,  I  find  it  ap- 
propriate to  honor  all  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  vital  service  they  pro- 
vide to  each  of  us. 

These  special  observances  provide  us 
with  the  unique  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  sacrifice 
of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. I  believe  it  is  important  to  in- 
crease the  public's  awareness  of  the 
commitment  to  safety  they  provide. 

Sergeant  Palmer  was  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  talents  and  energies  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  so  many  others. 
He  win  be  missed  by  his  colleagues,  his 
family,  and  all  of  us  who  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  dedication  and  leadership 
he  espoused.  I  extend  his  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Barbara  and  son 
Bryan  and  pray  that  Godspeed  will  con- 
tinue to  be  with  them  and  ease  their 
burdens  during  these  difficult  times. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,251st  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Executive  Session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  97,  John  E.  Reynolds  III  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission; 

Calendar  98,  Jack  W.  Lentfer,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission; 

Calendar  99,  Rear  Adm.  Paul  A. 
Welling,  as  commander,  Atlantic  Area; 

Calendar  100,  John  N.  Faigle,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Calendar  101,  John  G.  Keller,  Jr.,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism; 

Calendar  103  through  124,  all  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force; 

Calendar  125  through  137,  all  nomina- 
tions in  the  Army; 

Calendar  138  through  141,  all  nomina- 
tions in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Calendar  142  through  158,  all  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy;  and 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Marine  Mammal  Commission 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  REYNOLDS.  ID.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPnUNO  MAY  13.  1993. 

JACK  WARREN  LENTFER.  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING MAY  13.  1961 

JACK  WARREN  LENTFER.  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PDUNO  MAY  13,  19M.  (REAPPOINTMENT) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

rear  adm.  paul  a.  welling.  uscg  as  commander, 
atlantic  area.  us.  coast  guard  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving 

THE  POLLOWINO  OFFICER  OF  THE  US    COAST  GUARD 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 
john  n  faigle. 

Department  of  Commerce 

john  o.  keller.  jr  .  of  the  district  of  columbia. 

TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  TRAVTU. 
AND  TOURISM.  VICE  ROCKWELL  ANTHONY  SCHNABEL 

In  the  Air  Force 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370. 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  DONALD  O  ALDRIDGE.  486-34-8278.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  VICE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  US  AIR  FORCE  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601 
AND  SECTION  8034: 

To  be  general 
To  be  vice  chief  of  staff,  U.S.  Air  Force 

LT.  GEN.  MICHAEL  PC  CARNS.  578-48-9203.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8PON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  HENRY  VICCELLIO.  JR..  M7-84M916.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PLTISUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JAMBS  8.  CAS8ITY.  JR  .  436-48-4273.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOB  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8PON- 
SIBILm"  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  THOMAS  A  BAKER.  SS1-42-06S6.  US  AIR  FORCE 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REIAPPOINT- 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  OE3iERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  ROBERT  L  RUTHERFORD.  4M-5»-7491.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  I.MPORTANCE  AND 
RESPONSIBLiry  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    GEN    BILLY  J    BOLES.  238-56-4133.  US    AIR  FORCE 
THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  PUR- 
SUANT TO  THE  PRO\lSIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  general 

GEN  JOHN  A   SHAUD.  280-30-7738.  US  AIR  FORCE 
THE    FOLLOWING-NAMED   OFFICE    FOR    APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN  CHARLES  B   HAMM.  431-53-4589.  US.  AIR  FORCE 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  MONTE  B.  MILLER.  489-30-3391.  US  AIR  FORCE 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  OEN.  VERNON  J.  KONDRA.  533-M-3196.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  DONALD  SNn)ER,  168-28-8935.  US  AIR  FORCE 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ,  GEN.  RICHARD  J  TRZASKOMA.  36&-3S-12I1.  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  TO  A  POSITION  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  8037. 


11076 


To  be  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 


MAJ  GEN.  DAVID  C 

To  be  deputy  jud^ 


MOREHOUSE.  US   AIR  FORCE. 

advocate  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force 


BRIO  GEN  NOLAN 

THE  FOLLOWING 

RESERVE  OF  THE  AIF 

UNDER  THE  PRO\^SI  5N 

•374.  TITLE  10.  UNITEE 


a  KLUTE.  US   AIR  FORCE 
O^ICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED. 
OF   SECTION  583.  8218.  8373.   AND 
STATES  CODE: 


To  I  €  major  general 


BRIG.    GEN     JAMES 
TIONAL  GUARD  OF  Tife 

BRIG     GEN     ADOLP  1 
TIONAL  GUARD  OF  TH  E 

BRIG   GEN    RAYMOI  D 
TIONAL  GUARD  OF  T}^ 

BRIG    GEN    JAMES 
NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 


To  be  brigadier  general 


ITNTTE  D 


smi  D 


lOWF 


sm  0 


B  lOWN. 


BR  )MAN. 


FE>  [MORE. 


COL.  EUGENE  R 
GUARD  OF  THE  V 

COL  DONALD  W 
GUARD  OF  THE  UN 

COL.    ROBERT   W 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNIT^ 

OOU    MICHAEL  J 
GUARD  OF  THE  UN 

OOL     JAMES     F 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNIT^ 

COL     JOHN     D 
GU.ARD  OF  THE  UNITFtJ 

OOL     JOHN    H 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITIt) 

OOL.  GENE  A    KATK  :. 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OOL.  HAROLD  E 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNm|D 

COL     PHILLIP    L 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNm|) 

OOL     ALLEN    J 
GUARD  OF  THE  UN 

OOL     RONALD    L 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITlJ) 

COL     LONNIE   J 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITlJ) 

OOL    PRESTON   M 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNm|> 

COL     WILLIAM     A 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITIJ) 

COL.    JOSEPH    N 
GUARD  OF  THE  UN 

THE  FOLLOWING- N 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
TIRED  LIST  PUR8U 
UNITED  STATES  COD 


ANJRBOTTI. 


473-48-1906.  AIR  NATIONAL 
STATES 
.\R>trNGTON.  478-48-3083.  AIR  NATIONAL 
STATES 
BORROW.   3e6-M-4179.   AIR  NATIONAL 
STATES 

ERS.   2a»-S2-913B.    AIR  NATIONAL 
STATES 

417-44-«24.     AIR    NATIONAL 
STATES 

476-38-4566.     AIR    NATIONAL 
STATES 

097-32-824S.    AIR    NATIONAL 
STATES, 
540-36-2377.  .MR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


<ITE  0 


SITE  D 


IME 


:.\s  T 


To  be 


LT    GEN     ELLIE  O 
FORCE 

THE    FOLLOWING-NKMED 
MENT  TO  THE  GRAD! 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  P 
8IBILITY  UNDER 
TION  801: 


To  be 


LT     GEN     TREVOR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-N 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSmfcN 
8IBILITV  UNDER  TTTVE 
TION  601: 


To  be 


L'A.NT 


To  be 

LT     GDI     DONALD 

roRCS 

THE  FOLLOWTNC-N 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSmfcN 
8IBILITY  UNDER  TTTp: 
TION  601 


To  be 


MAJ.  GEN    EDWARD 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-N4MED 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 

SIGNED  TO  A  poerribN 

SmiLJTY   UNDER  TTTp: 
TION  801: 


To  be 


MAJ    GEN    MARTIN 
FOUCB 

THE 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
OP  TITLC  W.  OTITTKD 


:  POLLOWWO-N/  MED 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

To  be  major  general 


May  15,  1991 


W  CHAPMAN.  425-64-8330.  AIR  NA- 
UNTTED  STATES 

P  HEARON.  247-44-7258.  AIR  NA- 
UNTTED  STATES 

E  MOORMAN.  274-30-580S.  AIR  NA- 
UNTTED  STATES. 

WHITEHEAD.  JR..  l«-24-3108.  AIR 
fiE  UNITED  STATES 


KllSTLER.  333-36-8069.   AIR  NATIONAL 

ST.\TES 
LfTHAM,    250-63-6471.    AIR   NATIONAL 
STATES, 
NEtfCOMB.    413-46-9033.    AIR   NATIONAL 
STATES, 
I  EELY,    286-38-6213.     AIR    NATIONAL 
ST.^TES 
S14AUSON.    418-U-3458.    AIR   NATIONAL 
ST.\TES 
■  AYLOR.   308-26-1165.   AIR  NATIONAL 
STATES 
TREU,     513-34-3477.    AIR    NATIONAL 
STATES 
»4U,LER.    223-23-1257.    AIR    NATIONAL 
STATES 

ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RB- 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
SECTION  1370 


ieutenant  general 


SHULER.   JR.    249-50-1947.    US     AIR 


OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ION  OF  I.MPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
£  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


ieutenant  general 


K     HAMMOND.    047-28-6874.    U.S.    AIR 

ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

I  JEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 

OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10    UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


leutenant  general 


MAJ.  GEN    CHARLf^  J    SEAROCK.  JR..  571-48-9836.  U 
Am  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING- NilM  ED 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
TIRED  U8T  PmSU 
UNTTED  STATES  COD!  . 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
l^EUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
SECTION  1370 


ieutenant  general 


L     CROMER.    518-34-5821.    US     AIR 

/MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

l,IEUTEN.\NT  GENERAL   WHILE   A3- 

OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RZSPON- 

10    UNITED  STATES  CODE.  8EC- 


ieutenant  general 


P    BARRY.  JR  .  039-30-0308.  U  S    AIR 

OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL   WHILE   AS- 

OF   IMPORT.\NCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  3BC- 


ieutenant  general 


J.  RTAN.  JR..  17M0-«m.  US    AIR 


OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
MlJOR  GENERAL  UNDER  PMOVIBION8 
I  TATS8  CODE  SECTION  634: 


BRIG.  GEN  LAWRENCE  E.  BOESE.  40e-6B-6649FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  PHILLIP  E.  BRACHER.  3ia-36-5aGaFR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN  ROBERT  A.  BUETHE.  JR  .  321-33-7571 FR.  REG- 
ULAR AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  HIRAM  H  BURR.  JR..  451-e8-0ftSFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  MICHAEL  J  BUTCHXO.  JR.,  23a-60-30MFR. 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG.  GEN  LEWIS  E  CURTIS  in.  42S-68-2494FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  BRETT  M.  DULA.  526-58-1230FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  MARVIN  S  ERVIN.  250-64-7992FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  JAMES  A.  FAIN.  JR..  251-58-5580FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  LAWRENCE  P  FARRELL.  JR..  46I-62-7344FR. 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  BRUCE  L  FISTER.  278-38-8213FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  CHARLES  E  FRANKLIN.  422-48-1002FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  BUSTER  C.  GLOSSON.  240-64-^340FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN  THOMAS  R  GRIFFITH.  236-63-4219FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  KENNITH  L.  HAGEMANN.  SR  .  523-50-8579FR. 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN  LARRY  L.  HENRY.  405-M-375eFR.  REGULAR 
AtR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  F  HINKEL.  453-66-1999FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIO  GEN  JAMES  M  HURLEY.  465-7O-1803FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN.  JOHN  P  JUMPER.  226-eO-7i57PR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  JOHN  G  LORBER.  482-48-78eiFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  JCmN  P  PHILLIPS.  463-70-3It4FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN  JOSEPH  J  REDDEN.  524-56-3036 FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

BRIG  GEN.  ERVIN  J  ROKKE.  47I-43-8254FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN.  DONALD  B.  SMITH.  485-46-7196FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  GEN.  EDWIN  E.  TEN080.  55O-53-0a87FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

BRIG  OES  THAD  A.  WOLFE.  535-3B-2846FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE 

LN  THE  Army 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  6111 AJ  AND 624; 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL  ROBERT  F   FOLEY.  028-30-9574.  US   ARMY 
COL  WILLIAM  A  WEST  498-38-8349.  US.  ARMY 
COL  ALBERT  J   GENETTI.  JR  .  504-46-6534.  US  ARMY. 
COL.  JAN  A   VANPROOYEN.  555-63-7782.  U.S.  ARMY. 
COL.  WILLIAM  J.  BOLT.  218-38-0706.  US.  ARMY. 
COL.  DAVID  L  BENTON  HI.  068-36-8645.  US   ARMY. 
COL.  CARL  F  ERNST,  436-66-0027,  US   ARMY. 
COL  JAMES  J  CRAVENS,  JR  ,  559-63-9698.  US   ARMY. 
COL   FRANK  H   AKERS.  JR  .  424-56-9239,  U  S   ARMY 
COL  THOMAS  J   KONITZER,  338-36-1079.  US   ARMY. 
COL  STEPHEN  M   BUSS,  183-34-4818.  US   ARMY 
COL  EDWARD  G   ANDERSON  HI.  537-43-2636.  US  ARMY 
COL  DAVID  RE  HALE.  214-43-9443.  US   ARMY 
OOL.  ANTHONY  C  TRIFILETTI.  273-36-7320.  US.  ARMY 
COL.  CHARLES  H   BAUMANN.  009-28-2138.  US  ARMY 
COL.  NORMAN  E  WILLIAMS.  219-43-0353.  US.  ARMY. 
COL  TRENT  N.  THOMAS.  556-<3-7016.  US   ARMY. 
COL  JOHN  A.  DUBIA.  215-43-1617,  US.  ARMY, 
COL.  ORUN  L.  MULLEN.  444-40-2520.  US   ARMY. 
COL  ROBERT  H  SCALES.  JR  ,  0B4-36-8256.  US   ARMY, 
COL  HAROLD  E  BURCH  366-56-8457.  US   ARMY 
COL.  JOE  N   BALL.\RD.  438-63-7544,  US  ARMY 
COL.  JOHN  E  LONGHOUSER.  321-36-3875.  US   ARMY 
COL  JOSEPH  E  DEFRANCISCO.  069-34-7511,  US   ARMY 
OOL  LEONARD  D  HOLDER.  JR  ,  213-44-4106.  US   ARMY 
COL  GEORGE  A  CROCKER.  431-78-8579,  US   ARMY 
COL   ROBERT  W   ROPER  JR  .  259-64-4371.  US  ARMY 
COL  RANDOLPH  T  POORE  579-56-2411.  US   ARMY 
COL  THOMAS  A   SCHWARTZ  468-48-0711.  US   ARMY 
COL.  JOHN  G   ZIERDT.  JR  .  423-53-4923.  US   ARMY 
COL  DOUGLAS  D.  BUCHHOLZ.  543-44-5216.  US  ARMY 
COL.  PATRICIA  R  P  HICKERSON.  230-56-5172.  US  ARMY 
COL.  PATRICK  M   HUGHES.  516-48-4649.  US   ARMY. 
COL  WALTER  E  MATHER.  JR    415-73-0234.  US  ARMY 
COL  LARRY  R  JORDAN,  498-48-0772.  US   ARMY 
COL  WILLIAM  F   KERNAN,  458-74-5841.  US   ARMY 
COL   DAVID  A   WHALEY  037-28-8033.  U  S   ARMY 
COL  JOSEPH  K   KELLOGG.  JR  .  571-64-7304.  US   ARMY 
COL.  WILLIAM  L  NASH.  070-34-9861.  US.  ARMY 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFI- 
CERS FOR  APPOPJTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE    10.   UNITED  STATES  CODE.   SEC- 
TIONS 811(A)  AND  634(C> 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  WILLIAM  L.  MOORE.  JR..  33»-44-i8a6.  US 
ARMY. 


To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL  RUSS  ZAJTCHUK.  325-33-3574.  US.  ARMY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
GRADES  INDICATED  BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  593(A).  3371 
AND  3384. 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  RICHARD  E  HA1-NES,  337-26-4485 
BRIG  GEN  DONALD  R  BRUNELLE,  009-22-8839, 
BRIG.  GEN.  CHARLIE  D.  BRACKEEN.  425-53-2623. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  ROBERT  J   B^TINE.  091-34-0479 
COL  SANTO  J    FRUSCIONE   136-30-9622 
COL,  JAMES  W   HOLMES,  390-36-0114. 
COL  CHARLES  M    HOOD,  228-44-5206, 
COL,  JAMES  H   LIPSCOMB,  426-84-S514 
COL  FRED  K  MORRISON.  330-34-1421. 
COL  CHARLES  R  ARGO.  412-60-0689. 
COL  TERRY  O  BALLARD.  281-44-9313. 
COL.  JAMES  G   BLANEY.  399-33-3984 
COL.  JOHN  D  CURELL.  383-36-2071 
COL.  CLARENCE  C  KNAPP.  503-30-2086 
COL.  WILLIAM  A   LAPRISE.  284-40-9960 
COL  PATRICK  NAPPI.  094-36-8159 
COL.  GERALD  A   RUDISILL.  JR  .  241-70-2280. 
CX)L  WALTER  L.  STEWART.  JR  .  156-32-S681. 
COL  CHARLES  M   WHITAKER.  310-38-9194. 
COL  LARRY  C  BAKER.  404-46-9291 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JACK  B   FARRIS.  JR  .  245-46-4438.  US  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  CLAUDE  M.  KICKUGHTER.  255-46-4806.  U.S. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN  JAMES  F   MCCALL.  189-28-0974.  US   ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  GEORGE  R  STOTSER.  410-50-9185,  US   ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHNNIE  H  COP-NS,  234-56-4012.  US  ARMY 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CX>DE.  SEC- 
TION 601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  MERLE  FREITAG.  503-40-7089,  US  ARMY 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBtUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  JAMES  H  JOHNSON.  JR..  224-52-5088.  U.S. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBnjTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION eOKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  JAMES  D.  STARLING.  452-48-4631.  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY 

THE  US  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICERS  NAMED  HEREIN 
FOR  APPOINTMrj<T  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADES  INDICATED  BELOW. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  5e8(  A],  3371  AND  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN   ARTHUR  H   BAIDEN  ID.  251-63-1236. 
BRIG  GEN  ALVIN  BRYANT.  364-46-7429 
BRIO  GEN  JOHN  H  CAPALBO.  038-24-2711. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

OOL.  FRANK  M.  BROWN.  42»-<a-6W4. 
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COL.  JOHN  G.  PAPPAS.  003-33-6589. 

COL.  HERBERT  KOGER.  JR  ,  2S0-64-3399. 

COL.  EARL  B.  BURCH.  5»-«4-7(»6. 

COL.  BILLY  F   JESTER,  429-74-3553. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
lt.  oen.  dave  r.  palmer.  4«0-64-5996.  u.s.  army. 
In  the  Marine  Corps. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OP  MAJOR  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 

RICHARD  L  PHILLIPS. 

ROBERT  A.  TIEBOUT. 

JAMES  E  LrV'INGSTON. 

GEORGE  R  CHRISTMAS. 

HAROLD  W   BLOT. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  GEN.  JOHN  F.  CRONIN.  015-2»-1288.  US  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  5812. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  LARRY  8.  TAYLOR.  257-60-8930.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 
RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  U.S.  MA- 
RINE CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GB3CERAL.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 

WILLIAM  A.  FORNEY 

JOSEPH  D   STEWART. 

BERTIE  D.  LYNCH. 

GEORGE  H.  WALLS.  JR. 

JOHN  H.  ADMIRE. 

STEPHEN  R.  BERKHEISER. 

COLEMAN  D  KUHN.  JR. 

CARLTON  W.  FULFORD.  JR. 

CAROL  A  MUTTER. 

In  the  Navy 

THE  FOLLOW^INO-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OP 
THE  U.S.  }iK\"{  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  BEAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  624,  SUBJECT 
TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  W.  BORDY.  287-32-5519.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FRANK  L.  BOWMAN.  411-64-5146.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT     HERBERT    A     BROWNE,    JR.    II,    460-7J-4815.    U.S. 
NAVY 
CAPT.  VERNON  E.  CLARK.  318-38-8489.  US.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  WINFORD  G   ELLIS.  263-56-6240,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  ANDREW  A.  GRANUZZO.  101-33-1738.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FRED  P.  GUSTAVSON,  536-40-1529,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  WILUAM  B.  HAYDEN.  213-46-5294,  US,  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FRANCIS  K.  HOLIAN.  576-44-2011,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  ALB3CANDER  J   KREKICH.  157-33-9900,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  M.  LUECKE.  350-34-7015,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT  LEONARD  N.  ODEN.  028-30-6721,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  R.  RYAN.  201-34-4609,  US,  NAVY, 
CAPT.  SCOTT  L  SEARS.  456-70-5626.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  F  SIGLER.  006-42-7765.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  W.  SNYDER.  JR.,  502-40-4173,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  RONALD  D  TUCKER,  548-54-8648,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  EDISON  L.  WATKINS  III.  280-56-2286.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  H   WRIGHT  IV.  545-56-7540.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  J.  ZERR.  493-43-9831.  U.S.  NAVY. 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  MICHAEL  T  COYLE.  141-34-3656.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  T.  MITCHELL.  JR..  450-66-3892.  U.S.  NAVY. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  J.  TIN8T0N,  JR.,  103-34-1723,  U.S.  NAVY. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOGY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  THOMAS  F.  STEVENS,  568-53-0721.  US,  NAVY. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  W.  CRAMER.  535-43-4953.  U.S.  NAVY. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  JOHN  E.  CHUBB.  JB  ,  3n-44-8524.  U.S.  NAVY 
THE    FOLLOWING-NAMED    CAPTAINS     IN    THE    STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THS  US.  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 


MANENT GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  624, 
SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED 
BY  LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  RICHARD  A.  NELSON.  443-40-1464.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FREDERIC  G   SANFORD.  184-34-8720.  U.S.  NAVY. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  G.  HERMAN.  557-53-6471.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  DAVID  R.  RL^BLE,  240-60-1979.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  LEONARD  VINCENT,  441-42-5018,  U.S.  NAVY, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  GEORGE  B  ESTES,  007-36-9636,  US.  NAVY. 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  WILUAM  H.  SNELL.  JR..  05»-33-2978.  U.S.  NAVY. 
NURSE  CORPS 
To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MARIANN  STRATTON.  357-36-1513.  US   NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY  FOR  PRO- 
MOTION TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (LH)  WILLIAM  A.  BUCKENDORF.  508-50-8247. 
U.S.  NAVY. 

REAR  ADM.  (LH)  DAVID  M.  UCHTMAN.  101-36-3252.  U.S. 
NAVY. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (LH)  RAY  B.  SAREERAM,  558-48-1261.  US 
NAVY 

REAR  ADM.  (LH)  EDWARD  M.  STRAW.  188-33-2943,  U.S. 
NAVY 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM  (LH)  JACK  E.  BUFFINGTON.  440-36-3510.  U.S. 
NA\'Y 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X)DE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM  JAMES  A  ZIMBLE.  MEDICAL  C»RPS.  US 
NAVY.  208-28-4139. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SE(7riON  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  MICHAEL  C.  COLLEY,  US    NAVY,  542-40-3992. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  CHIEF  OF  (niAPLAINS  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  5142: 

CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (H,  DAVID  E  WHITE.  CHAPLAIN  CORPS.  U.S. 
NAVY,  081-33-4763. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  AD.MIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVTe'  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  IN 
THE  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION MM: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (H)  PAUL  T.  KAYYE.  2S7-48-591&2105.  US 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 


REAR    ADM.    (H) 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 


VANCE    H.    FRY.    411-50-83M(3105.    U.S. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  MELVTN  H.  CHKXSIOJI.  576-36-240*5105.  U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  IN  THE  LINE 


AND  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  UNE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  JOHN  H.  MCKINLEY,  JR.,  404-S4-182M1K.  U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 

CAPT  JONES  H.  STANLEY,  2«-«6-003a  1315,  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE 

CAPT  JOHN  E.  TILL.  257-«»-380a'1125.  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

CAPT  JAMES  P.  SCHEAR.  288-40-93711315.  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  (INTELUGENCE)  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  BRUCE  A.  BLACK.  525-78-58071835.  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  JAMES  R  FOWLER.  JSV48-33542106,  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONStBILm'  UNDER 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM    ANTHONY'  A   LESS.  US   NAVY,  270-36-3JS4. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONStBIUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  EDWARD  W  CLEXTON.  JR..  U.S.  NAVY.  J28- 
46-9645 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JAMES  F  DORSEY,  JR.,  U  S  NAVY,  577-44-8808. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  DiDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  AOM.  RONALD  M.  EYTCHIBON.  U.S.  NAVY.  519-34- 
6117. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITIX  10  UNITED  STATES  CX)DE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM  JOHN  K  READY,  US.  NAV^".  010-28-7130 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  CX>MPETI- 
TIVE  CATEGORY  OF  CHAPl^AXS  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE,  SECTION  624,  SUBJECT  TO  (JUAUFICA- 
TIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  DONALD  K.  MUCHOW.  016-3O-OSO3.  US  NA\T 
THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5137: 

CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY  AND  SURGEON  GENERAL 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  DONALD  F  HAGEN.  US   NAVY,  503-34-6349. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VIC^  ADM.  PIETER  M  HERMAN.  JR..  US.  NAVY.  5C5-40- 
5585 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  ANTD  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  C.  MACKE.  US.  NAVY,  351-30-3838 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army.  Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGDJNINO  MAJ.  DAVID  W. 
BAUMANN.  498-56-8316,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  JOHN  R 
CARNAHAN  515-48-1386.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEI\'ED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4,  1981 
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Am  FORCE  NOMINATI  )NS  BEOrNNING  MAJ  DOUGLAS  S 
ANDE31SON.  tn-te-llS.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  VALERIE 
SCHILLER.  (W4-I6-4138  VHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENA'  X  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  O  ?  JANUARY  4.  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA!  IONS  BEGINNING  GEORGE  NICO- 
LAS. JR..  WHICH  WAS  Rl  CEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONOR]  SSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4. 
I»l 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA!  [ONS  BECINNINO  ANTONIO  A.  B 
MATABAN,  AND  ENDIN(  JOHN  R  HEBERT.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEI  rED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONOR  :SSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
19.  IMl. 

AIR  FORCE  NO.MINATl  >NS  BECIN-NING  JOHN  A  ANDER- 
SON. AND  ENDING  DAVr  )  A  ZVARA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  TH  !  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSION.U,  RECOI  D  OF  FEBRUARY  19.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMIN.^T  ONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  CHRIS  A 
ANASTASSATOe.  JR  .  53  ^30-2527,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  MARK 
W  PARKER.  JSg-TB-4318,  WHICH  NO.MINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEUTD  BY  THE  SEN.^1  E  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSION.AL  RECORD  O  ■  FEBRUARY  26.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATI  3NS  BEGINNING  MAJ  DANIEL  P 
ANDERSON.  i5i-78-9179  A.VD  ENDING  MAJ  ANTHONY  J 
MASKELL.  211-50-3017  \  (HICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  O  '  FEBRUARY  26,  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  nONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  A 
AIMONE.  AND  ENDING  DEWAYNE  H  WALKER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  HS  CEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRl  ISSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
26.  1991 

.AIR  FORCE  NOMINATI  3.NS  BEGINNING  WILLIA.M  P  .AI^ 
EXANDER  AND  ENDING  UNA  S  RUPPEL,  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSION  Al   RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  28.  1901 

AIR  FORCE  NOMtNAT  ON  OF  CARL  J  MEADE.  WHICH 
WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  .AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECOF  D  OF  MARCH  5.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  IONS  BEOIN-NING  MICHAEL  G 
KING.  AND  ENDING  BRl  TT  J  MCMULLEN.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEI  fED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGP  E3SIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5. 
1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  HONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  E 
AARON.  AND  ENDING  T  lOMAS  C  ZYROLL.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEI  XD  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGF  ESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5, 
1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  nONS  BEGINNING  EDWARD  L. 
MOGOVERN.  AND  ENDD  O  LLOYD  R  SCHNEIDER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE  :EIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGI  ESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9. 
1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  nONS  BEGIN'NING  THOMAS  D 
ACCOLA.  AND  ENDLVG  R  5NALD  D  WARNER.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEI  XD  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONOt  ESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9. 
1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINA  nONS  BEGIN'NING  ROBERT  A 
ABEND8CHEIN.  AND  EN  )INO  CHARLES  W  WORMINGTON 
m.  WHICH  NOMINATION  3  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE A.VD  APPEARED  IN  'HE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  9.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINAT  ONS  BEGINNING  M.AJ  JOHN  B 
COOPER.  151-0-3109.  .^NT  ENDING  MAJ  .JOHN  R.  HALUCK. 
iai-90-7142.  WHICH  NOMI>  ATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEAl  .ED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  APRIL  11,  198  1 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATII  INS  BEGINNING  MAJ  GEORGE  W 
BOWEN.  12I-3»-«390.  A  ID  ENDING  MAJ  PAUL  M 
STROMBORO.  34»^H-T74«  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENAT  E  ^ND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSION.AL  RECORD  01    .\PRIL  11    1981 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATI  3N8  BEGINNING  MAJ  JAMES  L. 
ABERNATHY  430-«R-4S25.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  WILLIAM  C. 
LUBKEN.  533-53-«TT3.  W:  IICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CETVID  BY  THE  SENAlfe  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  O*  APRIL  IS.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIC  NS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  MICHAEL  R 
BACHMAN.  2S3-82-8696  .1 ND  ENDING  MAJ  CLARENCE  J 
HINDMAN.  526-70-2029  M  HICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATS  A.ND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  O*  APRIL  16   1991 

ARMY  NOMINATION  OF  MAJ  CH.ARLES  D  GEMAR. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  pY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONaU  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5,  1981, 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARSHALL  VC 
DRES8EL.  AND  END  INI  I  MICHAEL  J  WILSON,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE  TEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONOR  SSSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5, 
1191 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  JECD«-NING  JOSEPH  S  BATLUCK, 
AND  ENDING  RONALD  t  •  YUKO,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THl  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECOR  0  OF  MARCH  22   1981, 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  iEOINNING  DENISE  J,  •  ARN,  AND 
ENDING  NANCY  A  •  tAVACKI,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  TH*  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECOI*)  OF  MARCH  22,  1981 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  ^EOINNINO  THOMAS  R  HAWKS, 
AND  ENDING  JAMES  D  STANTON  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WXRZ  RECEIVED  BY  TH4  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
OONORX88IONAL  RECOR  D  OF  APRIL  9,  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  I IBGINNINO  ROBERT  A,  OOCROFT, 
AND  ENDING  DENNIS  f  PRYOR,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THt  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
00NGRE88ION  AL  RECOI*)  OF  APRIL  9,  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAROARE 

APPLEWHITE.  AND  END  NG  DANIEL  A  •  ZELESKI    WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WDIE  RE  ;EIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 


PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9. 
1981. 

AR.Vi-  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CAREY  M, 
ALUMBAUOH,  AND  ENDING  ANTHONi'  E,  ZERUTO.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9, 
1981, 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BIDGINNING  ANTHONY'  P  AARON, 
AND  ENDING  WARREN  T  JONES,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  .\ND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9,  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAFAEL  A,  ACEVEDO. 
AND  ENDING  SAMUEL  P  BOEHM  II,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991 

.ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BARBARA  G.  COVINO- 
TON,  AND  ENDING  THOMAS  J  MULYCA.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEDED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  .\PPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  18.  1991, 

MARINE  CORPS  NO.MINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILUAM  V 
.\RBACAS.  JR..  AND  ENDING  BRIAN  M  YOUNGS.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY 
22,  ISSl, 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAYMOND 
ADA.MIEC.  AND  ENDING  PHILIP  A  YOUNG.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  19. 
1991, 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATION  OF  LT,  COL  ROBERT  D 
CABANA.  WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9, 
1991, 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  L, 
ALBERS,  AND  ENDING  .MARC  A,  ZINNER.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991, 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  J, 
ABBLITT,  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  M,  ZEISLER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  17, 

199: 

NA\"i'  NOMINATION  OF  FRANK  L  CULBERTSON  JR  , 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  M.ARCH  5.  1991, 

NAVY-  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNTNG  VICTOR  H,  ACKLEY, 
AND  ENDING  CARL  EMORY  RHUDY,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  MARCH  11,  1991.  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH 
12,  1991, 

NAVi-  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CLINTON  E,  ADAMS. 
AND  ENDING  LUCY  MENTX)ZA  VANBELOIS.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  19. 
1991 

NAV^-  NO.MINATIONS  BEGINNING  GARY  T,  AMBROSE. 
ANT)  ENDING  JEROME  A  BEHRENS.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1991 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CHARLES  LLEWELLYN 
ADAMS,  AND  ENDING  JAMES  FIELDING  SMITH,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9. 
1991 

NAV"V  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  STEPHEN  R  LUOMA. 
AND  ENT)ING  DAVTD  JOSEPH  DOWELL.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1981, 

NAVTi-  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  S  BARON, 
AND  ENDING  .MARIL'i'N  A  MOITANO,  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991, 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  DAVID  ABEL. 
AND  ENT)ING  GEORGE  K,  ZANE,  *inCH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  23,  1991 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  CAPT. 
FRANCIS  K.  HOLT  AN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  nominated  Capt.  Francis 
K.  Holian  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Fran  Holian  is  known  to  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate  for  his  work  in  the 
Navy  liaison  operation.  I  have  traveled 
with  him,  met  his  family,  and  know 
him  to  be  a  fine,  dedicated  naval  offi- 
cer. Earlier  this  year,  I  visited  Fran's 
ship,  the  U.S.S.  Fox,  in  San  Diego, 
which  had  just  undergone  major  ren- 
ovation under  his  supervision. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have 
worked  with  Fran  Holian  know  that  he 
will  do  an  excellent  job  in  his  new  post 
as  inspector  general  for  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Fran's  sojourn  in  the  Senate  was  not 
held  against  him  at  the  Pentagon.  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  all  the  best  as 
he  undertakes  this  new  challenge. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  legislative  session. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  APPOINT  A 
COMMITTEE  OF  ESCORT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  with  a  like  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  escort  Her  Majesty  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II  into  the  House  Chamber  for  a 
joint  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  16,  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, May  16;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date  and  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein,  and  that  at 
9:45  a.m.  Senator  KERREY  of  Nebraska 
be  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes, that  the  time  from  10:15  a.m.  to  11 
a.m.  be  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee;  further,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from  11  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  on 
tommorrow  at  11:15  a.m.  the  Senate 
would  assemble  as  a  body  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  House  Chamber  to  join 
with  them  in  a  joint  meeting  to  hear 
an  address  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen 
of  England.  Further,  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  at  2  p.m.  the  Senate 
would  resame  consideration  of  S.  3,  the 
campaign  finance  bill,  with  the  Boren- 
Mitchell  substitute  amendment  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess as  under  the  previous  order  until 
9:45  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:52  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
May  16,  1991,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  15,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

J  STAPLETON  ROY.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEOPLES  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

THE  JUDICIARY 

BENSON  EVERETT  LEGG.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND  VICE 
PAUL  V.  NIEMEYER.  ELEVATED. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICEaiS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  UNDER  THE  PRO\a- 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

RANDY  C   SMITH.  4361-72-9893 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SHIRLEY  R  CARSON.  310-48-0137 
JAMES  B  CAVANAGH.  063-38-5452 
DAVID  J   ESTILL.  496-52-6951 
TERRENCE  L  MOORE.  186-38-6465 
CHARLES  C  NORDFELT.  529-58-7474 
WILLIAM  E.  SEWELL.  435-84-5823 
KENNETH  A   STAFFOPJ).  541-5H799 
ARCHIE  E.  STUART.  189-42-6830 


To  be  major 


KENNETH  L.  AYERS.  JR..  226-76-4462 
DAVID  R  GIDDING3.  480-78-6462 
ANDREW  J   PERHACH.  561-84-9181 
RONNIE  SHAW.  245-11-1122 
GB»ROE  WILSON.  IH.  467-88-7069 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  WITH  GRADES 
AND  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SEC- 
RET.\KY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE 
SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGH- 
ER THAN  INDICATED. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

ANDREW  J.  PERHACH.  561-84-9181 

To  be  captain 

SCOTT  BOETTCHjai.  503-92-0806 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSON  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  /iIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

AURORA  T   MALDONALDO.  319-42-9915 

THE  FOLLOWTNG  PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  583.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

NORMAN  ARENDS.  378-30-0404 
RONALD  D  HARRIS.  033-30-4099 
RONALD  LAWRENCE.  5<l3-36-fl74« 
GERALD  E  TANNER.  328-38-0:35 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  (NON-EAD)  PROMOTION.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
CATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  1552.  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 


UNE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

TERRANCE  J.  ROCK.  198-34-5301 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  U.S.  OF- 
FICERS FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593  AND 
8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  A.ND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TH'E  DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  FOLLOW  SERIAL  NUMBER) 

UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  JOHN  W.  ANDERSON.  540-52-2492.  1/1&91 
MAJ.  DOUGLAS  R  BARBIER.  379-48-0680.  I/IL^I 
MAJ.  DONALD  M.  BOONE.  133-36-2981.  2^«1 
MAJ.  HARRY  A.  BRYSON.  417-70-4289.  1219W 
MAJ.  LYLE  E  CABE.  534-46-3827.  21691 
MAJ.  SIDNEY  L.  EVEREST.  JR..  363-50-8496.  21*91 
MAJ.  SAMUEL  L  FINKLEA  m.  248-74-4095.  ^^91 
MAJ.  GREGORY  B.  GARDNER.  226-66-6945.  2791 
MAJ.  JEROME  F.  GILLESPIE.  507-72-7767.  2191 
MAJ.  DOUGLAS  W.  HART.  530-30-6763,  21991 
MAJ.  DANIEL  L  HEHR.  382-40-2260.  2991 
M.U.  SCOTT  R.  JUSTICE.  542-52-5373.  2'lOfll 
MAJ.  FRANK  M.  LOCHOCKI.  075-48-5577.  11591 
MAJ.  SCOTT  H   MACINTIRE.  JR  .  315-48-3330.  2/191 
MAJ.  DAVID  E.  MARTIN.  544-52-1295.  2 1091 
MAJ.  JAMES  A.  MCMURRAY,  391-50-4110.  L1191 
MAJ.  DONALD  C.  MOZLEY".  254-76-3162.  L1&91 
MAJ.  MILTON  B.  NICHOLS.  JR..  319-36-5614,  2*91 
MAJ.  ROBERT  E.  PACE.  400-74-^738.  219.91 
MAJ.  ROBERT  M.  PARSONS.  JR..  257-78-0747.  1/lMI 
MAJ.  EDWARD  J.  PATRICK.  127-38-4303.  2/l(V91 
MAJ.  DALE  A   POLETi-NSKI.  214-50-4980.  22091 
MAJ.  HERIBERTO  ROSA.  580-94-0934.  1991 
MAJ.  LARRY  F  WINDHAM.  247-72-2114.  Z^«l 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  THOMAS  E.  KUPFERER.  314-52-2856.  2»91 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  TED  E.  BARBER.  275-42-1805.  2*91 
MAJ.  PAUL  E.  LAVOIE.  023-24-9189.  &15«) 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PRO\a- 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETER.MINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  THIS  OFFICER  IS 
ALSO  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
UN-DER  THE  PROVISION  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION 
IWDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  TO 
PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED.  PROVIDED  THAT  IN 
NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICER  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A 
GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  MAJOR. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  major 

ROSA  L.  SANDWELL WEISS.  497-60-6481 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  U.S.  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESER\'E  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  use   SECTIONS  5e3(A):  AND  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 

DANIEL  P.  BURNS.  148-38-4054 
ALBERT  B.  BURR.  158-3O-8C10 
RICHARD  J.  HUTCHISON.  518-48-7101 
JOHN  M.  HYNEMAN.  587-03-0845 
FREDERICK  W  KLEPP,  152-34-1857 
KENNETH  J   NEIHART.  474-44-8968 
J.\.MES  B  READING.  528-60-3337 
JAMES  E  SIMMONS.  266-47-0450 
HAROLD  J   STEIARNS.  516-38-8962 
ROBERT  S.  VOYLES.  504-46-4874 
DONALD  A.  WALLER.  H..  544-42-2939 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

STEPHEN  W.  LLOYD.  529-76-OT08 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DEAN  R.  BLOEMKE.  475-62-0231 

HUBERT  M.  COCHRAN.  427-92-5819 

JAMES  D   HARDIN.  562-78-4374 

DAVID  J.  IRWIN.  271-40-3430 

HENRY  G.  PICKELSIMER.  JR  .  257-72-1820 

DANNY  C.  ROSE.  225-62-3443 

MICHAEL  L.  RUBICH.  516-56-2848 

LEROY  O   8TALTFER.  505-53-3025 

STEVEN  S.  WARD.  200-44-8783 

GLENN  W.  WALKER.  568-68-3610 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutnant  colonel 


ROBERT  L  MEANS.  483-40-3859 
ARCHIE  L.  POWELL.  425-58-4380 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

VICKI  L  BROSNAHAN.  472-62-9257 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IN  THE  RESER\'E  OF  THE  ARMY'  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  UNDER  TpE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  593<A.).  594  AND  3353: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MICHAEL  H.  CHEMA.  056-38-3209 
STEPHEN  L.  ROUSE.  589-78-9711 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SAMUEL  A.  ADEBONOJO.  578-56-8172 
JIMMY  C.  CTTTY.  441-40-9960 
ALLEN  L  DAVIES.  208-28-7594 
RICHARD  A  DAVIS.  013-30-5676 
ANTHONY  J    FEDERICO.  088-22-7819 
JOHN  B.  FITZGERALD  314-28-3641 
BRUCE  D   FRIED.  445-46-3896 
REi-NOLD  S,  GOLDEN.  111-30-7131 
HOWARD  T  HARCKE  JR  .  155-39-0933 
DONALD  M   KINTCEL.  390-28-4668 
JULIUS  R.  LAWSON.  249-56-6162 
CARL  R  LOVE.  278-24-3292 
ROGERS  B  PIERSON.  455-64-9014 
PADMANABHAN  SIDDHARTH.  190-34-4839 
AUGUST  L.  STEMMER.  301-26-9102 
JORGE  E.  UGAZ,  330-40-4584 
HAROLD  VONK.  485-48-4678 
JAMES  L  WALLINGFORD,  205-38-3738 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MORRIS  D  BUSBY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  MINISTER^ 
COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 

JOHNNIE  CARSON,  OF  ILLINOIS.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  COUNSELOR. 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF  THE  L^NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  UGANDA. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

HARVEY  BARTLE.  IH.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  U.S 
DISTRICT  JLTXSE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE  JOSEPH  L.  MCOLYNN,  JR.,  RETIRED 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANmES 

ROY  L.  SHAFER,  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM  SERVICES  BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIR- 
ING DECEMBER  6.  1994.  VICE  JAMES  S  ROSEBUSH,  TERM 
EXPIRED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15,  1991: 

MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

JOHN  ELUOTT  REIiTJOLDS.  IH.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  13.  1993 

JACK  WARREN  LENTFER.  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING MAY  13.  1991.  VICE  FRANCIS  H  FAY.  TERM  EX- 
PIRED. 

JACK  WARREN  LENTFER.  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PDUNO  MAY  13.  1994. 

COAST  GUARD 

REAR  ADM  PAUL  A.  WELLING.  USCO  AS  COMMANDER. 
ATLANTIC  AREA,  U.S.  COAST  GUARD  WITH  THE  GRADE 
OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  OCARD 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL: 

JOHN  N  FAIGLE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  G.  KELLER.  JR  .  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  TRAVEL 
AND  TOURISM. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  AND  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 


11080 


To  be 

DONALD    O 


LT.    OEN 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA 
AS  VICE  CHIEF  OF  STA 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
SIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
AND  SECTION  8031: 


lieutenant  general 

ALDRmOE.    1K-3*-e3m. 


I  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

U  3    Am  FORCE  AND  APPOINT- 

OF  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVl- 

L"  IITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601 


chie  f 


To  be  vice 

LT.  GEN.  MICHAEL  PC 


THE    FOLLOWING    N 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSIT 
SIBnjTY  UNDER  TTTlf 
TION  601: 


Tk  be  general 

of  staff,  U.S.  Air  Force 

CARNS.  578-48-9903.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 
;  ME 


ED    OFFICER    FOR    REAPPOINT- 

5F  UELTTINANT  GENERAL  WHILE 

<  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


To  be  h  ^tenant  general 

HENRY    VIC  ;ELLI0.    JR.    217-M-1916.    US     AIR 


LT     OEN 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
TIRED  UST  PURSCANI 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 


LT    OEN.   JAMES   S. 
FORCE. 

THE    FOLLOWING    N/^ 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSIT 
SIBILmr  UNDER  TITL  I 
TION  601: 


lED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
UTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
SECTION  1370. 

To  be  /i  'mtenant  general 

C  VSSITV.    JR  .    139-1»-S273.    U.S.    AIR 


To  be 

LT.  OEM.  THOMAS  A   1 


THE    FOLLOWING    N 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSIT 
SIBUJTY  UNDER  TITU  ; 
TION  Ml: 


LT.  OEN.   ROBERT  L 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  N 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSITIOl  I 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITU  ; 
TION  601: 


To  be 

MAJ  GEN.  BIIXY  J.  B 


THE  FOLLOWING  N 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENfcRAL 
8UANT  TO  THE  PROVISJJNS 
CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

Ti 


THE  FOLLOWTNO 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  USUTENANT 
TIRED  UST  PURSUANT 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 


To  be 

LT   OEN.  CHARLES  R 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


May  15,  1991 


ED    OFFICER    FOR    REAPPOINT- 

>F  LIELTXNANT  GENERAL  WHILE 

J  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


lifutenant  general 

R.  Ul^U-0068.  US.  AIR  FORCE. 


OFFICER    FOR    REAPPOINT- 

I  IF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 

4  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


To  be  likutenant  general 

I  CTHERPORD.  4S4-Sa-7«I.  US    AIR 


ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
UTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


lifutenant  general 

.  238-U-1132.  US  AIR  FORCE 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  PUR- 
OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 


be  general 

OEM.  JOHN  A  8HAUD  2t  1-30-7738.  US.  AIR  FORCE 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
lECnON  1370: 


It  -utenant  general 

I  AMM.  43I-53-<a«8.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAI  ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LI^TENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUA.VT1TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  IeCTION  1370: 


To  be 

LT.  OEN  MONTE  B  M 


Hi  -Utenant  general 

XU  £R.  489-30-3391.  US.  AIR  FORCE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  N.' 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSmO! 
8IBILITY   UNDER  TTTU 
TION  601: 


M  ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

UJUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE   AS- 

OF  IMPORT.\NCE   AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  8EC- 


To  be  lieutenant  genera/ 

VERNON    ,  .    KONDRA.    53J-34-3136.    US      AIR 


MAJ     OEN 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAILED 
TO  THE  ORAOE  OF 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSITIOl 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITU 
TIONaOl: 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

LllaJTENANT  GENERAL   WHILE   AS- 

OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


THK  FOLLOWING  NAlfEO 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF 

SIGNED  TO  A  poemo: 

SIBILTTY  UNDER  TITLl 
TION  601: 


To  be  li  -utenant  general 

MAJ.  OEN  DONALD  SNY  DER.  ia8-3S-8S3S.  US  AIR  FORCE. 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

Ll|njTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE   AS- 

OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  3EC- 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  RICHARD  J.  TRZASKOMA.  365-38-1271.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  US.  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  POSITIONS  INDICATED. 
L-NDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  8037: 

To  be  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 

MAJ   GEN.  DAVID  C  MOREHOUSE.  US.  .AIR  FORCE. 

To  be  deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force 

BRIG.  GEN.  NOLAN  SKLUTE.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593.  8218.  8373.  AND 
8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG  GEN.  JAMES  W  CHAPMAN.  425-64-8330.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRIO  OEN  ADOLPH  P  HEARON.  247-46-7258.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRIG  GEN  RAYMOND  E  MOORMAN.  274-30-5805.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BRIG.  GEN  JAMES  T  WHITEHEAD.  JR..  149-24-2108.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL.   EUGENE  R    ANDREOTTI    472-48-1905.   AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 
COL    IXJNALD  W    ARMINGTON.  478-48-3083.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.    ROBERT    W     BARROW.    566-54-4179.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES 
COL.    MICHAEL    J     BOWERS.    259-63-9139.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.  JAMES  F    BROWN.  417-44-8924.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.  JOHN  D    BROMAN.  476-38^596.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.    JOHN     H.     FENIMORE.    097-32-8245.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.  GENE  A.  KATKE.  540-36-23n.   AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     HAROLD   E.    KEISTLER.    333-36-8669.    AIR   NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.    PHILLIP    L     LATHAM.    250-62-6471.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
COL.     ALLEN    J      NEWCOMB.    413-16-9033.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.  RONALD  L.  SEELY.  296-36-8213.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.    LONNIE    J     SLAUSON.    418-43-3458.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL.    PRESTON    M     TAYLOR.    203-26-1165.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL  WILLIAM  A   TREU.  512-34-3477.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
COL.     JOESPH    N     WALLER.    223-22-1257.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.    GEN.    ELLIE   G.    SHULER.    JR..    249-50-1947.    US     AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  L'NITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.    GEN     TREVOR    A      HAMMOND.    047-28-6874.    U.S.    AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   OEN   CHARLES  J    SEAROCK.  JR..  571-48-9836.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  DONALD  L.  CROMER.  518-34-5921.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN    EDWARD  P.  BARRY.  JR..  029-30-0308.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.    GEN.    MARTIN   J.    RYAN.    JR..    173-30-1022.    U.S.    AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  UNDER  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG.  GEN.  LAWRENCE  E.  BOESE.  408-68-6649FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG   GEN    PHILUP  E.  BRACHER.  312-36-5202FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    ROBERT  A.  BUETHE.  JR..  321-34-7571PR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  HIRAM  H    BURR.  JR..  451-68-0115FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG   OEN.  MICHAEL  J    BUTCHKO.  JR..  232-6O-3061FR.  REG- 
ULAR AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.  GEN    LEWIS  E   CURTIS.  IJI.  425-68-2494FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG    GEN    BRETT  M    DULA.  526-58-1230FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  MARVIN  S.  ERVIN.  250-64-7992FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIO.  GEN    JAMES  A    FAIN.  JR..  252-56-6580FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.   OEN.    LAWRENCE   P.    FARRELL.   JR..    461-62-7344FR. 

REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG  GEN.  BRUCE  L.  FISTER.  27B-38-8213FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    CHARLES  E.  FRANKUN.  422-48-1002FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  BUSTER  C.  GLOSSON.  240-64^340FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG.  GEN.  THOMAS  R  GRIFFITH.  236-62-4219FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.   KENNETH  L    HAGEMANN.   SR  .   523-50-8579FR. 

REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG   GEN    LARRY  L   HENRY.  405-54-3759FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIO  GEN   JA.MES  F   HINKEL,  452-60- 1999FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIG.  GEN    JAMES  M     HURLEY.  465-70- 1803FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  P   JUMPER.  226-60-7457 FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN   JOHN  G.  LORBER.  483-18-766 IFR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIG.   GEN.    JOHN    F     PHILLIPS.   463-70-3144FR.    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG    GEN    JOSEPH  J.  REDDEN.  524-56-3036FR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG   GEN.  ERVIN  J    ROKXE.  47 1-12-8251  FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
BRIO     OEN     DONALD   B     SMITH.    185-16-7195FR.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIO.   GEN     EDWIN    E.    TENOSO.    55O-52-0387FR,   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIO.  GEN.  THAD  A.  WOLFE.  535-38-2846FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 

ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICHHIS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TD  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  611(A)  AND  624 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  ROBtaiT  F  FOLEY.  028-30-9674.  US   ARMY. 

COL.  WILLIAM  A   WEST.  198-38-8319.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  ALBERT  J.  OENETTI.  JR  .  504-16-6531.  US.  ARMY 

COL.  JAN  A.  VANPROOYEN.  555-83-7782.  US   ARMY 

COL.  WILLIAM  J.  BOLT.  218-38-0706.  US   ARMY 

COL.  DAVID  L  BENTON.  HI.  068-36-8645.  US   ARMY. 

COL.  CARL  F   ERNST.  436-66-0027.  US   ARMY. 

COL  JAMES  J   CRAVENS.  JR..  559-82-9688.  US   ARMY. 

COL-  FRANK  H   AKERS.  JR..  424-56-9239,  US   ARMY. 

COL.  THOMAS  J   KONITZER.  338-36-1079.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  STEPHEN  M   BUSS,  183-34-4818,  US   ARMY. 

COL.  EDWARD  O  ANDERSON,  in.  537-42-2536.  U.S.  ARMY, 

COL  DAVID  R   E  HALE.  214-43-9143.  US   ARMY. 

COL.  ANTHONY  C  TRIFILETTI.  272-36-7320.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  CHARLES  H.  BAUMANN,  006-28-2138.  U.S.  ARMY 

COL.  NORMAN  E.  WILUAM8.  219-U-0353.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  TRENT  N  THOMAS.  556-63-7016,  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  JOHN  A   DUBLA.  215-12-1617,  U.S.  ARMY 

COL.  ORLIN  L  MULLEN.  444-10-2520.  US.  ARMY 

COL.  ROBERT  H  SCALES,  JR  .  094-36-8256.  US   ARMY 

COL.  HAROLD  E  BURCH.  286-56-8457.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  JOE  N   BALLARD,  438-62-7544   US.  ARMY 

COL  JOHN  E   LONGHOUSER.  321-36-3875.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  JOSEPH  E  DEFRANCISCO.  069-34-7511.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  LEONARD  D  HOLDER.  JR..  212-14-4106.  US  ARMY. 

COL.  GEORGE  A  CROCKER.  431-78-8579.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  ROBERT  W.  ROPER.  JR..  259-64-1371.  US.  ARMY. 

COL.  RANDOLPH  T.  POORE.  579-56-2411.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  THOMAS  A  SCHWARTZ.  468-I8-0711.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  JOHNG.  ZIERDT.  JR  .  422-52-1923.  US   ARMY. 

COL.  DOUGLAS  D   BUCHHOLZ,  542-44-5216.  US   ARMY 

COL  PATRICU  R.  P  HICKERSON.  230-56-5172.  US  ARMY. 

COL.  PATRICK  M   HUGHES.  516-18-1649.  U.S.  ARMY 

COL.  WALTER  E  MATHER.  JR  .  415-72-0234.  US   ARMY 

COL.  LARRY  R.  JORDAN,  196-48-0772  US   ARMY 

COL.  WILLIAM  F.  KERNAN.  156-71-5811.  US   ARMY. 
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COL.  DAVID  A.  WHALEY.  a}7-28-«033.  U.S.  ARMY. 

COL.  JOSEPH  K.  KELLOGG,  JR  .  571-M-73M,  US   ARMY. 

COL.  WILLIAM  L.  NASH,  070-34-9961,  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFI- 
CERS FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGLT-AR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TIONS 611(A)  AND  624(C): 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG     OEN.    WILLIAM    L.    MOORE.    JR..    2S9-44-9838.    U.S. 
ARMY. 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  RUSS  ZAJTCHUK.  325-32-3574.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
GRADES  INDICATED  BELOW,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  5S8<A).  3371 
AND  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  OEN.  RICHARD  E.  HAYNES.  337-26-4485 
BRIG  OEN.  DONALD  R.  BRUNELLE.  009-22-8839 
BRIO.  GEN.  CHARLIE  D  BRACKEEN.  425-52-2623 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  ROBERT  J   BYRNE,  091-34-0479 
COL.  SANTO  J   FRU8CI0NE.  136-30-9622 
COL.  JAMES  W.  HOLMES,  390-36-0114. 
COL.  CHARLES  M.  HOOD.  228-44-5205. 
COL.  JAMES  H   LIPSCOMB.  426-84-5514 
COL  FRED  K.  MORRISON.  330-34-1421 
COL.  CHARLES  R.  ARGO.  412-60-0589 
COL.  TERRY  O  BALLARD.  261-44-9313. 
COL.  JAMES  O   BLANEY.  399-32-3984 
COL.  JOHN  D.  CURELL.  382-36-2071. 
COL.  CLARENCE  C  KNAPP.  503-30-2096. 
COL.  WILLIAM  A.  LAPRISE.  284-40-9960 
COL.  PATRICK  NAPPI.  094-36-8159 
COL.  GERALD  A.  RUDISILL.  JR..  241-70-2280. 
COL.  WALTER  L.  STEWART.  JR..  156-32-9581. 
COL.  CHARLES  M   WHITAKER,  310-38-9I94.' 
COL.  LARRY  C.  BARKER,  404-46-9291 

THE  FOLLOWTNG  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNTIED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  JACK  B.  FARRIS.  JR  ,  245-46-4438.  US   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  CLAUDE  M.  KICKLIGHTER.  255-46-4806.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JAMES  F  MCCALL.  189-28-0974.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  GEORGE  R.  STOTSER.  410-60-9185.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  JOHNNIE  H.  CORNS.  234-56-4012,  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  OEN  MERLE  FREITAG.  503-40-7089.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBIUTY  UNDER  TITU:  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION »1(  A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  H.  JOHNSON.  JR..  224-53-5098.  US  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIELTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBUJTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION «01(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  OEN.  JAMES  D.  STARLDJO.  453-48-5631.  U.S.  ARMY. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RESER\'E  OFFICERS 
NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RESER%'E  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADES  INDI- 
CATEaS  BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  583(A).  3371  AND  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  ARTHUR  H.  BAIDEN.  in.  251-62-1236. 
BRIG.  GEN   ALVIN  BRYANT.  264-56-7429. 
BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  H.  CAPALBO.  038-24-2711. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  FRANK  M.  BROWN.  429-68-6594 
COL.  JOHN  G.  PAPPAS.  003-32-6589 
COL.  HERBERT  KOGER.  JR  .  250-64-3399. 
COL.  EARL  B.  BURCH.  560-64-7086 
COL.  BILLY  F.  JESTER.  429-74-3553 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  REn-IRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  DAVE  R.  PALMER.  460-64-5096,  U.S.  ARMY. 

MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF 
THE  US  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  M  AJOR  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  624: 


GEORGE  R.  CHRISTMAS. 
HAROLD  W.  BLOT 


RICHARD  L.  PHILUPS 
ROBERT  A.  TIEBOUT 
JAMES  E.  LIVINGSTON. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARDSE 
CORPS  RESERVE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
LTJITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  5912: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.    GEN.    JOHN    F.    CRONDJ.    015-28-1288.    US     MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  LARRY  8.  TAYLOR.  257-80-8930.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 
RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  US  MA- 
RINE CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITFja  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  W  CRAMER.  535-43-4953.  U.S.  NAVY. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  E.  CHUBB.  JR  .  377-44-8524.  .  U.S.  NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
(X)RPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER 
HALF).  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CX)DE. 
SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR 
AS  PRO%'IDED  BY  LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  RICHARD  A  NELSON.  443-40-1464.  US  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FREDERIC  G.  8ANFORD.  184-34-8720.  U.S.  NAVY. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  G.  HEKMAN.  557-52-6471.  U.8  NAVY. 
CAPT  DAVm  R  RUBLE.  240-60-1979.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  LEONARD  VINCENT.  441-43-50H.  U.S.  NAVY. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  GEORGE  B  ESTES.  007-36-9836.  U.S.  NAVY. 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  8NELL.  JR.  056-32-2078.  U.S.  NAVY. 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  MARIANN  STRATTON.  357-36-1513.  U.S.  NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NA\'Y  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OP 
REAR  ADMIRAL.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

(LH)  WILLIAM   A.    BUCKENDORF.   Xn-S0-C24T. 
(LH)   DAVID   M.   LICHTMAN.    101-36-3252.    U.S. 


WILLIAM  A   FORN-Ei'. 
JOSEPH  D.  STEWART. 
BERTIE  D.  LYNCH. 
GEORGE  H.  WALLS.  JR.. 
JOHN  H.  ADMIRE. 


STEPHEN  R   BERKHEISER 
COLEMAN  D  KUHN.  JR  . 
CARLTON  W   FULFORD.  JR.. 
CAROL  A.  MUTTER. 


NAVY 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF). 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CXJDE.  SECTION 
624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  W.  BORDY.  287-32-5519.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT   FRA!«K  L  BOWMAN.  411-64-5146.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  HERBERT  A.  BROWNE.  JR  .  II.  460-73-4815.  US  NA\'Y. 
CAPT.  VERNON  E.  CLARK.  318-38-8489.  U.S.  SAVY. 
CAPT.  WINFORD  O   ELLIS.  263-56-6240.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  ANDREW  A.  ORANOIZZO.  101-33-1738.  US  NA\-i' 
CAPT.  FRED  P  GUSTAVSON.  536-40-1529.  U.S.  NAVY 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  B  HAYDEN.  213-46-5294,  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  FRANCIS  K   HOLIAN.  576-44-2011.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  ALEXANDER  J   KREKICH.  157-32-9900.  U.S.  NAVY 
CAPT.  JOHN  M.  LUECKE.  350-34-7015.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  LEONARD  N.  ODEN.  028-30-6721.  US  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  R.  RYAN.  201-34-4509.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT  SCOTT  L.  SEARS  456-70-5526.  US  NAVY. 
CAPT  JOHN  F.  SIGLER.  006-42-7765.  US.  NAVY. 
CAPT  JOHN  W.  SNYDER.  JR..  502-40-4173.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT  RONALD  D.  TUCKER.  548-54-8648.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  EDISON  L.  WATKINS.  III.  260-56-2286.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  H  WRIGHT.  IV.  545-56-7540.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT  JOHN  J.  ZERR.  493-«»-9831.  U.S.  NAVY. 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  T  COYLE.  141-34-3656.  U.S.  NAVY. 
CAPT.  JOHN  T.  MITCHELL.  JR..  450-66-3992.  U.S.  NAVY. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  J.  TDJSTON,  JR..  10B-34-17J3.  U.S.  NAVY. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOGY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  THOMAS  F.  STEVENS.  588-53-0721,  0.8.  NAVY. 


REAR  ADM. 

U.S.  NAVY 
REAR  ADM. 

NA\'Y 


REAR  ADM. 

NAVY. 
REAR  ADM 

NAVY. 


REAR  ADM 
NAVY. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 
To  be  rear  admiral 

(LIH)  RAY  R.  SAREEKAM. 
(LH)  EDWARD  M  STRAW. 


558-48-1X1.    U.S. 
188-33-2943.    U.S. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

(LIH)  JACK  E.  BUFFINGTON.  440-38-3510.  D.8. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE    ADM.    JAMES    A.    ZIMBLE.    MEDICAL    CORPS.    U.S. 
NAVY.  208-26-4139 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  MICHAEL  C.  COLLEY.  U.S.  NAVY.  542-40-3883 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  51C: 

CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM    (LH)  DAVID  E   WHITE.  CHAPLAIN  C»RP8.  0.8. 
NAVT.  081-32-4763 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  U.S.  NA%T  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  IN 
THE  STAFF  <X)RPS  AS  INDICATED.  PLTISUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION S912: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR    ADM.    (LH)    PAUL   T.    KAYYE.    267-48-58167105.    U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 
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REAR  KDM   (LHi  V 
RESERVE 


SI  PPLY  CORPS 

To  |e  rear  admiral 

ANCt  H.  FRY.  411-50-1139*3106  D.S.  NAVAL 


aJGINEER  CORPS 

rear  admiral 

H.    CHICXIIOJI.    57«-36-84»S10S    U.S. 


e 


JED  CAPTAINS  OP  THE  RESERVE 

PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE 

lAL  (LOWER  HALF)  IN  THE  LINE 

INDICATED,  PLTiaUANT  TO  THE 

10.   L-NITED  STATES  CODE.   SEC- 


CIVIL 

To 

R£AR    ADM.    MELVIN 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SJ 
OF  THE  US   NAVi-  FOI 
GRADE  OF  REAR 
AND  STAFF  CORPS.   A^ 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITL  I 
TION  5812: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  H    MCKINIEY.  JR..  «M-M-4«»I11S  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE 

CAPT.  JONES  H    STANLEY.  243-66-0082.1315  US.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE 

CAPT  JOHN  E  TILL. 

CAPT    JAMES  P    SCI 
SERVE 


SPECIAL  DUTY 
To  be  rear 


CAPT.   BRUCE  A 
SERVE 


INTELLIGENCE)  OFFICER 

admiral  (lower  half) 

525-78-5807  1835  U.S.   NAVAL  RE- 


To  be  rear 


CAPT    JAMES  R-  FOWl 
SERVE 


ME  3ICAL  CORPS 

admiral  (lower  half) 

253-56-J3&11105  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 


l  SR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NA 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICl 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 

TITLE  10.  UNITED 


>  STAT  SS 

To  b  ?  Vice  admiral 


REAR  ADM.  ANTHONY'  . 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VIC 
POSITION  OP  IMPORT AJiCE 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  ST  A' 


6! 


REAR  ADM 
9M5 


To 

EDWARD  W 


THE  FOLLOWING  NA 
THE  RETIRED   UST   K 
THE   PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  1370 


THE  FOLLOWn«G  N.' 
THE   RETIRED   UST  IN 
THE   PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  1370: 


THE    FOLLOWING 
TI\'E  CATtXSORY  OF  I 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
ADMIRAL  I  LOWER  HALi 
ED  STATES  CODE.  SJ 
TIONS  THEREFOR  AS 


To  be  rear 

CAPT  DONALD  K   J 


THE  FOLLOWING 
TO  THE  GRADE  OP  VICE 
POemON  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATtS 


CHIEF  OF  THE  B1  iREAU 
SURGERY  AN  3 
To  6< 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAILED 
THE  RETIRED   UST   IN 
THE   PROVISIONS  OF  1 
SECTION  1370: 
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-38011125.  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE. 
268-40-937L1315  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 


ED OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER 
CODE.  SECTION  SOI: 


LESS.  US  NA\T.  270-36-3294 

ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOIN-TMENT 
ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
J  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

Vice  admiral 

CLEXTON.  JR..  U.S.  NAVY.  226-46- 


ED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
_  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  USDER 
■  ITLE   10.    UNITED   STATES  CODE, 


To  b  ■  Vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  J.AMES  F    l4>RaEY.  JR  .  US.  NAVY.  577-44-5609 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA 
THE  RETIRED   UST   IN 
THE   PROVISIONS   OF 
SECTION  1370: 

To  bk  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  RONALD  M.    rYTCHISON,  US.  NA\-Y.  51»-34-«117. 


ED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 

THE  GRADE   INDI'^ATED  UNDER 

:  ITLE  10.   UNITED   STATES   CODE. 


A^ED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 

THE  GRADE  INDICATED   UNDER 

■tiTLE   10.    UNITED  STATES  CODE. 


To  6(   vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JOHN  K.  REA  JY.  US   NAVY.  010-28-7130. 


1-NAS|ED   CAPTAIN    IN   THE   COMPETI- 

iIN  CORPS  OP  THE  US   NAVY 

T^  PERMANENT  GRADE  TO  REAR 

PURSUA.VT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 

N  S24.  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICA- 

PIlOVIDED  BY  LAW: 


CHA  'LAIN  CORPS 

idmiral  (lower  half) 

.MUCIf)W.  018-30-0603.  US  NAVY 


OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
IMPORTA.^CE  AND  RESPONSIBILm-  UNDER 
CODE.  SECTION  5137: 


OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGEON  GENERAL 

Vice  admiral 


REAR  ADM   DONALD  F   I  AGEN.  US   NAVY.  5<B-34-6249 


OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 

THE  GRADE   INDICATED   UNDER 

10.    UNITED   STATES  CODE. 


To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  PETER  M.  HERMAN.  JR.,  U.S.  NAVY  565-10-5585 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  RICHARD  C.  MACKE,  U.S.  NAVY,  351-30-3838. 
IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNDJO  MAJ  DAVID  W 
BAUMANN,  496-56-8316.  AND  ENDING  MAJ.  JOHN  R 
CARNAHAN.  515-18-1396.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSION.AL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  DOUGLAS  S 
ANDERSON.  480-66-7129,  ANT)  ENDING  .MAJ.  V.ALERIE 
SCHILLER.  084-46-4136.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  A.VD  .APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAI.  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GEORGE  NICH- 
OLAS. JR  .  AND  ENDING  GEORGE  NICHOLAS.  JR..  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JA.VUARY  4 
1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ANTONIO  A  B 
M.^TABAN.  ANT)  ENDING  JOHN  R.  HEBERT.  WHICH  NOMI- 
N.\TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
19.  1981. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  A  ANDER- 
SON. ANT)  ENDING  DAVID  A  ZVARA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECErVED  BY  THE  SENATE  A.VD  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  19.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMIN.\TIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  CHRIS  A. 
A.NASTA.SSATOS.  JR  .  530-30-2527.  ANT)  ENDI.NG  MAJ.  MARK 
W  PARKER.  228-78-4216.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  A.ND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  26.  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  DANIEL  P 
ANDERSON.  555-78-9179.  AND  ENT)ING  MAJ  ANTHONY  J. 
MASKELL.  212-50-3017.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEHXD  BY  THE  SENATE  A.VD  APPE-VRED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  FEBRU,AJIV  26.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NO.MENATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  A 
AIMONE.  AND  ENT)ING  DEWAYNE  H  WALKER,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
26,  19S1. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  P  AL- 
EXANTJER,  AND  ENT)ING  LINA  S  RUPPEL,  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEn-ED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  26,  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  OF  CARL  J,  MEADE,  WHICH 
WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRE.'iSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5,  1991 

Am  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BECIN-NINO  MICHAEL  G  KING, 
AND  ENDING  BRETT  J  MCMULLEN,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5,  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  E 
AARON  A.VD  ENDING  THOMAS  C  ZYROLL.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPE.ARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  .MARCH  5.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  EDDWARD  L 
MCGOVERN.  AND  ENDING  LLOYD  R  SCHNT:IDER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9, 
1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  D 
ACCOLA.  ANT)  ENDING  RONALD  D  WARNER,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9 
1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  A 
ABE.VDSCHEIN,  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  M  WORMINGTON, 
in,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE ANT)  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  9,  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  JOHN  B. 
COOPER.  151-4J-3108,  A.VD  ENDING  MAJ  JOHN  R  HALUCK, 
56J-S0-7142,  WHICH  NO,MINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  APRIL  11,  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BECINTJING  MAJ.  GEORGE  W 
BOWEN.  121-36-8390,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  PAUL  M, 
STROMBORC,  349-34-7746,  WHICH  NO.MINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  APRIL  11,  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGIN-NING  MAJ  J.AMES  L 
ABERNATm-,  430-66-4625,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  WILUAM  C. 
LL-BKEN.  533-52-6773.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  MICHAEL  R. 
BACHMAN.  253-82-8696.  AND  E.NDING  MAJ  CLARENCE  J 
HINDMAN.  526-70-2029.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY-  NOMINATION  OF  MAJ  CHARLES  D.  GEMAR. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  A.VD  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5.  1981. 


ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGHWINO  MARSHALL  V  C. 
DRESSEL.  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  J  WILSON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  5 
1981. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  S  BATLUCK. 
AND  ENDING  T  -YUKO.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPE.\RED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  MARCH  22.  1991 

AR.MY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DENISE  J  'ARN.  AND 
ENDING  NANCY  A  'ZAVACKl.  WHICH  NO.MINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  MARCH  22.  1991. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  R.  HAWKS. 
.AND  ENDING  JAMES  D  STANTON.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  A  COCROFT. 
ANT)  ENT>ING  DEN^NIS  P  PRYOR.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1991 

AR.MY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARGARE 

APPLEWHITE.  AND  ENDING  DANIEL  A  'ZELESKI.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9 
1991. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CAREY  M 
ALUMBAUGH.  AND  ENDING  ANTHONY  E  ZERUTO.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9. 
1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ANTHONY  P  AARON. 
ANT)  ENDING  WARREN  T  JONES.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1991. 

AR,MY  NOMINATIONS  BEGIN^NING  RAFAEI,  A.  ACEVEDO. 
AND  ENDING  SAMUEL  P  BOEHM.  ni.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16.  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BARBARA  G.  COVING- 
TON. AND  E.VDING  THO.MAS  J.  MULYCA.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  18.  1991. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  V 
ARBACAS.  JR.  AND  ENT>ING  BRIAN  M  YOUNGS.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANTIARY 
22.  1991. 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAYMOND 
ADAMIEC.  AND  ENDING  PHILIP  A  YOUNG.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ANT)  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  19,  1991 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATION  OF  LT  COL  ROBERT  D, 
CABANA,  WHICH  WAS  RECEI\T:D  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9 
1391. 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  L 
ALBERS.  ANT)  ENDING  MARC  A  ZINNER.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16,  1991, 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGIN-NINO  ROBERT  J 
ABBUTT,  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  M  ZEISLER,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEU^ED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  APRIL  17, 
1991. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PRANK  L. 
CULBERTSON.  JR..  WHICH  RECEIVT:D  BY  THE  SENATE 
ANT)  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  5.  1991 

NAVT  NOMINATIONS  BECIN-NING  VICTOR  H  ACKLEY. 
AND  ENT)ING  CARL  EMORY  RHUDY,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  MARCH  11,  1991.  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH 
12,  1991. 

NA\Tf  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CLINTON  E  ADAMS, 
AND  ENDING  LUCY  MENDOZA  VANBELOIS,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  19 
1991, 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GARY  T,  AMBROSE, 
AND  ENDING  JEROME  A,  BEHRENS,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9,  1991 

NAV^-  NOMINATIONS  BEGIN-NING  CHARLES  LLEWELLYN 
ADAMS,  AND  ENDING  JA.MES  FIELDING  SMITH,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9 
1991. 

NAVY'  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINO  STEPHEN  R  LUOMA, 
AND  ENDING  DAVTD  JOSEPH  DOWELL,  WHICH  NO.MINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  9.  1991 

NAVY'  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  S  BARON. 
AND  ENDING  MARILYN  A  MOITANO.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  16,  1991. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  DAVTD  ABEL 
AND  ENDING  GEORGE  K  ZANE,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  A.VD  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  23.  1991. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  May  15,  1991 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Of  all  your  gifts  to  us,  O  God,  by 
which  you  have  blessed  us  and  breathed 
into  us  the  very  breath  of  life,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  gifts  of  love  and  re- 
spect that  can  exist  between  individ- 
uals. We  know  that  so  many  relation- 
ships in  our  homes  or  communities  are 
not  as  they  could  be  and  the  light  and 
goodness  of  friendship  and  appreciation 
one  for  another  is  lost  amid  the  pres- 
sures of  the  day.  We  are  aware  of  the 
blessings  of  faith  and  hope  in  our  lives 
and  for  those  gifts  we  give  thanks,  but 
we  raise  our  voices  in  a  joyous  chorus 
for  that  greatest  gift  that  binds  people 
together  in  mysterious  and  blessed 
ways,  the  gift  of  love.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from    California    [Mr.    Rohrabacher] 
please    come    forward    and    lead    the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


to  regularize  the  process  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission;  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  707)  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  im- 
prove the  regulation  of  futures  and  op- 
tions traded  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission;  to  establish  registra- 
tion standards  for  all  exchange  floor 
traders;  to  restrict  practices  which 
may  lead  to  the  abuse  of  outside  cus- 
tomers of  the  marketplace;  to  reinforce 
development  of  exchange  audit  trails 
to  better  enable  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  such  practices;  to  establish 
higher  standards  for  service  on  govern- 
ing boards  and  disciplinary  committees 
of  self-regulatory  organizations;  to  en- 
hance the  international  regulation  of 
futures  trading;  to  regularize  the  proc- 
ess of  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes",  and 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
LEAHY,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Cochran  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  100.  An  act  to  set  forth  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Central  America  and  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  development  of  that  re- 
gion; and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day." 


There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
H.%use  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
futures  and  options  traded  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission:  to  establish  registration 
standards  for  all  exchange  floor  traders;  to 
restrict  practices  which  may  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  outside  customers  of  the  market- 
place; to  reinforce  development  of  exchange 
audit  trails  to  better  enable  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  such  practices;  to  establish 
higher  sUndards  for  service  on  governing 
boards  and  disciplinary  committees  of  self- 
regulatory  organizations;  to  enhance  the 
International  regulation  of  futures  trading; 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Hunger: 

House  of  Representatives, 
May  10. 1991. 
Hon.  Tom  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  permis- 
sion to  resign  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  Due  to  new  assignments  on  my  leg- 
islative agenda,  I  am  unable  to  grlve  this 
committee  the  commitment  it  deserves. 

Thank  you  for  your  immediate  consider- 
ation of  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Riggs, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.   Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  while  the  House  is  proceeding 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand this  has  been  cleared  by  the  mi- 
nority. With  that  understanding,  there 
is  no  objection,  but  we  do  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  learned  that 
it  has  been  cleared,  so  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAST  DECADE  NOT  THE  BEST  OF 

TIMES  FOR  WORKING  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  masterpiece, 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Charles  Dick- 
ens wrote:  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  it 
was  the  worst  of  times." 

He  was  writing  about  18th  century 
France,  but  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  just  published  "Green 
Book"  makes  clear  his  words  equally 
describe  the  last  decade  in  America 
under  Republican  economic  policy. 

If  your  income  and  wealth  put  you  in 
the  top  20  percent  of  all  Americans,  the 
last  decade  has  been  "the  best  of 
times.  "  Their  income  soared  by  20  per- 
cent. 

But  if  you  are  an  average  working 
American— the  other  80  percent  of 
America— things  were  not  quite  so 
rosey.  Your  earnings  went  down. 

In  fact,  60  percent  saw  their  earnings 
drop  by  11.1  percent. 

And  it  was  working  families  with 
kid&— families  just  starting  out— who 
were  hit  the  hardest.  The  wealthiest  20 
percent  of  those  young  families  reg- 
istered a  7-percent  increase,  while  the 
other  80-percent  majority  saw  their  an- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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(Mr.  STAGGE  IS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  r  (vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  po- 
litical speeches  around  the  Nation,  the 
President  is  hai  ing  the  economic  poli- 
cies   of    his    a<  ministration    as    pro- 


growth.  Well,  in  a  sense  they  are:  the 
wealth  of  the  wealthy  is  growing  at  a 
record  pace. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  the  in- 
come of  the  richest  1  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans grew  by  113  percent  between  1977 
and  the  present,  while  the  income  of 
our  poorest  Americans  decreased  by 
over  10  percent.  During  that  period  of 
time,  income  tax  rates  for  the  richest  1 
percent  of  Americans  decreased  by  15 
percent,  while  tax  rates  for  most  oth- 
ers increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this  tell  us 
about  the  direction  of  our  Nation? 
What  does  it  tell  us  about  the  quality 
of  life  for  most  Americans  in  1991? 

If  nothing  else,  this  tells  us  that 
most  Americans  are  working  harder 
and  longer  for  less  and  less.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  tell  us  that  we  can- 
not afford  another  decade  of  neglecting 
the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

The  policies  of  this  administration 
are  based  on  slogans  instead  of  sub- 
stance. You  do  not  have  to  be  a  \\p- 
reader  to  see  the  hungry  mouths  in  our 
society.  And  you  do  not  have  to  be  able 
to  count  points  of  light  to  count  the 
points  of  merit  in  the  Working  Family 
Tax  Relief  Act. 

Let  us  move  from  slogans  to  solu- 
tions, and  let  us  make  some  tax 
changes  that  reward  the  hard  work  of 
the  many  instead  of  the  paper  profits 
of  the  few. 


H.R. 


1  GOES  TOO  FAR  BEYOND 
CURRENT  LAW 


(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mt.  speaker,  we  often 
hear  how  much  the  average  American 
needs,  and  wants,  enactment  of  H.R.  1, 
the  quota  bill.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
proponents  are  speaking  to,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  case. 

There  was  a  poll  taken  recently  of 
over  700  Americans  on  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  H.R.  1. 

H.R.  1  provides,  for  the  first  time,  for 
jury  trials  and  unlimited  punitive  and 
compensatory  damages  in  employment 
law  cases.  In  this  Penn  &  Schoen  sur- 
vey, 70  percent  of  respondents  say  that 
remedies  should  be  based  on  lost  wages 
and  benefits,  as  in  current  law,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  collect  unlimited  dam- 
ages. 

In  addition,  54  percent  oppose  court 
trials  for  these  cases,  rather  they  be- 
lieve existing  administrative  processes 
should  be  used  to  resolve  the  case. 

H.R.  1  simply  goes  too  far  beyond 
current  law,  imposing  an  entirely  new, 
costly,  ineffective  system  that  will 
benefit  trial  attorneys,  not  the  average 
American.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
the  results  of  this  poll  and  reject  the 
quota  bill. 
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H.R.  1:  LAWYERS'  BONANZA 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quota  bill,  H.R.  1,  will  not  provide  job 
opportunities  for  qualified  women  and 
minorities,  as  proponents  claim,  but 
rather  will  provide  job  opportunities 
for  trial  lawyers.  H.R.  1  prohibits  a 
waiver  of  attorneys'  fees  as  part  of  the 
settlement.  Also,  even  when  the  judge 
and  the  parties  have  both  agreed  upon 
a  settlement,  an  attorney  can  still  hold 
hostage  the  agreement  until  his  fees 
are  negotiated  and  paid. 

Whose  interests  are  being  served 
here,  anyway? 

A  recent  scientific  survey  of  Ameri- 
cans, performed  by  Penn  &  Schoen, 
showed  that  78  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents believe  that  lawyers  will  be  more 
likely  to  go  to  court  on  the  chance  of 
a  big  money  award  in  discrimination 
cases  rather  than  to  attempt  to  settle 
out  of  court.  I  believe  this  costly  law- 
yers' bonanza  is  unacceptable;  it  is  un- 
fair, and  this  is  just  one  more  reason  to 
oppose  the  quota  bill,  H.R.  1. 


WE  HAVE  TO  GET  BACK  TO  A  FAIR 
TAX  SYSTEM,  FAIR  TO  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  COX  of  EUnois  asked  and  was 
given  permissior  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  last  10  to  12  years  the  adminis- 
tration policies  in  this  country  have 
led  to  a  grossly  unfair  tax  system.  We 
are  faced  with  the  reality  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country 
today  have  less  money  in  their  pockets 
after  taxes  than  they  had  in  1980. 

Those  policies  have  been  directed  and 
guided  by  the  administrations  in  power 
during  that  time.  It  is  also  significant 
to  keep  in  mind  that  earnings  of  work- 
ing families  in  this  country  fell  an  av- 
erage of  8.7  percent  between  1979  and 
1989,  while  the  wealthiest  reaped  a  12.3- 
percent  increase  in  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  get  back 
to  a  system,  a  fair  tax  system  in  this 
country  where  the  average  middle-class 
American  has  a  chance  to  improve  his 
standard  of  living  and  look  forward  to 
a  positive  future  for  both  himself,  her- 
self, and  their  families. 


REPEALING  THE  1990  TAX 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  October,  this  House  adopted  the 
so-called    budget    summit    agreement. 
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Its  proponents  claimed  that  this  agree- 
ment would  reduce  budget  deficits  by 
almost  $500  billion  over  5  years,  shrink 
Federal  spending  to  under  18.2  percent 
of  GNP  by  1995,  and  double  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  1991. 

In  July  1990,  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  estimated  the  baseline  defi- 
cits between  1991  and  1995  would  total 
$949  billion.  In  February  1991  after  the 
sunrmiit  agreement  was  approved,  CBO 
estimated  the  5-year  baseline  deficit 
had  grown  to  $1,174  trillion,  an  increase 
of  $225  billion. 

Federal  spending  now  exceeds  25  per- 
cent of  our  GNP,  the  highest  level  ever 
with  the  exception  of  World  War  n. 
This  year,  domestic  discretionary  and 
entitlement  spending  grew  by  9.1  per- 
cent and  12.5  percent,  respectively, 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  inflation. 

As  for  strengthening  the  economy, 
the  $170  billion  of  tax  increases  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  helped  push 
our  Nation  into  a  serious  recession. 
Higher  unemployment  stalks  now  the 
land.  The  luxury  tax  on  pleasure  boats 
has  plunged  the  marine  construction 
and  maintenance  industry  into  a  de- 
pression. The  CBO,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  friend  of 
supply-side  economics,  estimates  that 
a  weaker  economy  will  cause  tax  col- 
lections to  fall  $206  billion  over  5  years, 
completely  offsetting  the  additional 
revenue  from  the  1990  tax  increases. 

May  8  was  Tax  Freedom  Day,  the  day 
in  which  the  average  American  stop 
•working  to  pay  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  and  start  working  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Tax  Freedom 
Day  falls  3  days  later  this  year  due 
mainly  to  the  taxes  contained  in  the 
budget  summit  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  summit 
agreement  is  failure  in  every  aspect. 
The  American  people  are  crying  out  for 
relief.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  recogrnize  Its  mistake  and  renounce 
this  heinous  legislation.  As  a  first  step, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
all  the  budget  summit  agreement  tax 
increases. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
high  taxes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  speedily  enact  a  repeal  of 
the  1990  tax  increases. 


mental  disaster  has  been  detected 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  gulf  re- 
gion— in  EPA  air  samples  at  their  Ha- 
waii station,  in  Black  Snow  in  the 
Himalayas,  in  soot  northeast  of  Tokyo 
and  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  No  one 
knows  what  the  effects  might  be  on 
human  health,  either  long  term  or  im- 
mediate. 

The  damage  to  the  environment  is  of 
unprecedented  scope  and  yet  little  has 
been  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  The 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation included  language  for  the 
President  to  initiate  an  international 
agreement  for  environmental  monitor- 
ing, assessment,  remediation,  and  res- 
toration of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  of 
effects  of  the  recent  war. 

Sixty  Members  of  this  body  joined 
Congressman  Oilman  and  me  on  April 
19  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  President 
to  encourage  his  swift  action  for  an 
international  agreement  to  heal  the 
gulf  environment. 

Instead  of  Initiating  a  response  to 
the  crisis,  the  administration  ha^ 
censored  information.  On  January  25, 
the  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  issued 
a  memorandum  to  control  Information 
about  the  war's  environmental  effects, 
advising  employees: 

The  extent  of  what  we  are  authorized  to 
say  about  environmental  Impacts  of  flres/oU 
spills  in  the  Middle  East  follows:  "Most  inde- 
pendent studies  and  experts  suggest  that  the 
catastrophic  predictions  In  some  recent  news 
reports  are  exaggerated.  We  are  currently  re- 
viewing the  matter,  but  these  predictions  re- 
main speculative  and  do  not  warrant  any 
further  comment  at  this  time. 

Despite  DOE  assertions,  a  govern- 
ment scientist  now  claims,  "This  is  the 
most  intense  burning  source,  probably, 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore  this 
crisis.  The  President  was  directed  to 
submit  a  report  within  60  days  of  en- 
actment identifying  proposed  actions 
for  an  international  agreement  on  the 
environment.  June  10  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  60-day  period.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  date.  As  we  put  the  war 
maps  away,  let  us  now  map  out  a  plan 
to  restore  the  gulf  region. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S 
ECOTERRORISM 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  grlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
the  environmental  damage  to  the  gulf 
region  wrought  by  Saddam  Hussein's 
eco  terrorism. 

Fires  continue  to  rage — spewing  tons 
of  toxics  into  the  atmosphere,  oil  con- 
tinues to  spill— blackening  gulf  waters 
and  creating  lakes  of  oil  on  the  desert 
sand.    Pollution    from    this    environ- 
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The  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program  [MCSAP]  was  created  in  1982 
as  a  part  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act.  It  is  a  program,  which 
gives  grrants  to  States  for  motor  carrier 
safety  inspections.  It  has  saved  lives 
and  reduced  accidents  Involving  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles.  It  needs  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  to  allow  traffic 
enforcement  activities  when  combined 
with  a  safety  inspection  to  be  reim- 
bursable under  MCSAP. 

It  rewards  States  that  demonstrate 
innovative,  cost-efficient  programs 
promoting  motor  carrier  safety  and 
hazardous  materials  transportation 
safety.  It  strengthens  enforcement  of 
the  commercial  drivers  license. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  truck 
safety  issues.  MCSAP  works.  This  leg- 
islation makes  it  work  more  effec- 
tively. 


MOTOR   CARRIER   SAFETY   ASSIST- 
ANCE   PROGRAM    REAUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1991 
(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1991.  Two  years  ago,  resi- 
dents of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  heard  too  often  of  truck  accidents 
on  the  beltway  or  1-270.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  is  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
631,  addresses  truck  safety,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern for  many  of  us  who  live  and  work 
in  this  region. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  DAVIDSON 
AND  RAYMOND  BOWER  RECIPI- 
ENTS OF  1991  MATILDA 
MANDREY  AWARD 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  honor- 
ing two  New  Hampshirites— Frank  Da- 
vidson of  Greenfield  and  Raymond 
Bower  of  Salem.  Tonight  these  out- 
standing men  will  receive  the  Matilda 
Mandrey  Award  in  recognition  of  their 
exemplary  volunteer  service. 

Frank  Davidson  is  being  honored  for 
his  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 
Last  year  he  was  "Coach  of  the  Year" 
for  the  Special  Olympics.  As  a  teacher, 
he  has  worked  to  provide  opportunities 
for  handicapped  children.  Frank  has 
also  helped  educate  the  public  about 
the  special  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Raymond  Bower  has  made  outstand- 
ing efforts  with  the  Scotland  Avenue 
Help  the  Handicapped  Club.  Over  the 
past  two  decades  he  has  raised  thou- 
sands of  dollars  which  have  gone  to 
support  a  variety  of  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  for  terminally  ill  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to  Frank 
Davidson  and  Raymond  Bower.  They 
have  shown  that  one  person  can  make 
a  difference  in  enriching  the  quality  of 
life  for  these  special  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  they  provide  an  example 
that  all  of  us  should  follow. 


STATE   DEPARTMENT   AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL  SHOULD  BE  SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY REDUCED 
(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  pass  the  State  Department  author- 
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increase  in  the  for- 
account.  It  has  a  9-per- 
the  salary  and  expense 
17.3-percent  increase  for 
overall, 
of  the  State  Depart- 
but  our  national 
$4  trillion.  The  Fed- 
is  now  losing  close  to 


k<ep 


b  g 
t:ie 


giving  all  these  Fed- 
increases.  We  have  to 
line  some  place  or  we 
this  Nation's  econ- 
Our  constituents  do 
keep  sending  so  many 
I  realize  $5.6  billion 
like  much  in  the  whole 
but  it  is  enough  to 
^ch    to    56,000    families 


a  .use 


n?s, 


to  spend  on  this  one 
authorization  should  be  de- 


substan  tially 


JAPANESE 
GUILTY 


BJSINESSMEN  FOUND 
W  BID  RIGGING 


But  what  is 
my    colleagues 
have  already 
gaily  dumping 
our   markets, 
wrecking   our 
Americans 
rice  in  Japan. 

Mr.    Speaker 
about    free 
track.  That 
wimp  out  in 

If  free  trade 
doesn't  Japan 

In  addition, 
moting  free 
bid  rigging  our 


WIL\LE 

(Mr.  RAVENEtL 
permission  to 
minute.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL 
God's  creatures 
and  gentleness 
the  great  whales. 
people  of  this 
stop  their  shameful 
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(Mr.    TRAFKlANT 
given  permissicn 
and  to  revise  aid 

Mr.    TRAFIC  ^NT 
group  of  Japanese 
found  guilty,  sione 
rigging  a  $100  niillion 
Pentagon. 

Now.  how  doe^  that  sort  of  frost  your 
samurai  today? 


asked    and    was 

to  address  the  House 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.    Speaker,    a 

businessmen   were 

-cold  guilty  of  bid 

contract  with  the 
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tie 


big  news  about  that, 

Japanese    companies 

Iteen   convicted   of  ille- 

titanium  and  steel   in 

aking   away   our   jobs, 

;ompanies.    Meanwhile, 

cann  ot  even  display  a  bag  of 

Iqt  alone  sell  it. 

now  we  are  talking 
trajde  with  Mexico,  fast 
is  lot  free  trade.  That  is 
America,  folks. 

is  so  great,  I  ask,  "Why 
uieit?" 

uhile  we  are  here  pro- 
trude,  Japan  is  literally 
( issets  off. 


EATING  ORGY  IN  JAPAN 

asked  and  was  given 
ajddress  the  House  for  1' 


Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 

the   greatest  in  size 

I  hat  have  ever  lived  are 

For  years  now  the 

world  have  labored  to 

slaughter.  All  peo- 


ple; that  is  except,  principally,  the  Jap- 
anese, those  notorious  destroyers  of 
our  precious  environment.  Soon  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  will 
review  their  ban  on  whaling,  which  of 
course  the  Japanese  have  evaded,  cru- 
elly murdering  almost  1,200  whales  in 
the  last  4  years. 

So  what  do  the  Japanese  do?  They  re- 
cently held  a  banquet  in  Tokyo,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press,  featur- 
ing raw  whale  meat,  pink  whale  skin, 
whale  bacon,  and  whale  tongue  soup. 
The  whale-eating  orgy  was  attended  by 
dozens  of  politicians  and  300  other 
guests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "Shame  on  you, 
Japan.  Shame  on  you,  Japan." 


FAST  TRACK  WILL  BE  BAD  FOR 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
bate on  the  extension  of  fast  track  and 
the  Mexican  free  trade  agreement 
rages  on.  it  is  important  to  review  the 
differences  in  the  way  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  conduct  business.  As 
reported  to  me,  there  are  very  few  op- 
tions available  for  Annerican  businesses 
if  they  are  involved  in  a  legal  dispute 
with  a  Mexican  company  or  individual. 
The  same  holds  true  if  you  are  an 
American  business  person  who  is  try- 
ing to  initiate  a  business  venture  in 
Mexico.  The  sad  truth  is,  if  you  want 
to  conduct  business  in  Mexico,  you  bet- 
ter be  prepared  for  a  business  climate 
as  scorching  as  the  desert  sands. 

If  an  American  business  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  legal  dispute  with  a  Mexi- 
can entity,  it  can  become  a  lawyer's 
field  day.  K  you  sue  in  an  American 
district  or  Federal  court  and  are  able 
to  receive  a  judgment,  your  chances  of 
receiving  compensation  are  slim  at 
best.  In  the  past,  Mexico  has  been  ex- 
tremely unresponsive  to  foreign  judg- 
ments, therefore  making  them  vir- 
tually unenforceable.  If  you  choose  to 
seek  legal  action  through  the  Mexican 
court  system,  you  will  have  to  endure 
endless  delays,  exorbitant  costs,  and 
the  likely  possibility  that  you  will 
never  receive  any  type  of  compensa- 
tion. Is  this  the  type  of  system  in 
which  we  want  to  conduct  business? 

I  realize  The  Inter-American  Com- 
mercial Arbitration  Commission  exists 
to  solve  international  disputes,  but 
how  much  faith  should  we  put  in  this 
organization?  Congress  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  strengthen  this  organiza- 
tion and  make  sure  Mexican  business 
will  adhere  to  any  agreement  set  down 
by  the  Commission.  Without  the  right 
of  Congress  to  negotiate  a  free  trade 
agrreement,  American  business  will 
have  to  take  its  chances  when  nego- 
tiating contracts  with  their  Mexican 
counterparts. 


Fast  track  must  be  stopped.  If  we 
continue  on  our  present  course  and 
grant  the  President  his  extension,  too 
many  crucial  issues  will  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  Further  scrutiny  is  needed 
into  what  type  of  changes  a  free  trade 
agreement  will  bring.  Under  fast  track, 
Congress  will  not  be  given  ample  time 
or  the  authority  to  question  the  rami- 
fications of  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico.  We  must  delay  a  free 
trade  agreement  until  we  are  sure  what 
type  of  changes  such  an  agreement  will 
bring  to  the  American  worker  and  busi- 
ness person. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
RESURGENCE  AND  JOBS  FOR 
AMERICA  ACT 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
the  floor  today  to  introduce  the  Eco- 
nomic Resurgence  and  Jobs  for  Amer- 
ica Act.  I  am  joining  more  than  40  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation because  we  believe  that  this 
simple  legislation  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  restore  strength  and  vitality  to 
our  economy  and  create  thousands  of 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

This  proposal  will  reinstate  a  5-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  for  qualified 
purchases  and  reduce  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation on  capital  gains  to  15  percent.  My 
friends,  plain  and  simple,  there  is  no 
better  way  to  significantly  increase 
capital  investment  in  our  economy, 
make  us  more  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national arena,  and  put  America  back 
to  work  than  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it. 

Investment  in  our  companies  will  ex- 
pand operations,  make  businesses  more 
profitable,  allow  us  to  hire  more  work- 
ers and,  ultimately,  pay  more  taxes. 

Regarding  a  reduction  in  capital 
gains  taxation,  to  those  who  claim  it  is 
a  break  for  the  rich,  let  me  share  a 
story  with  you.  Edith  Robertson  is  a 
76-year-old  retired  schoolteacher  from 
Laconia,  NH. 

After  teaching  for  40  years  she  re- 
tired and  currently  has  a  monthly  in- 
come of  $1,500. 

In  1940  she  purchased  three  lots  on 
Winnisquam  Lake  and  built  a  summer 
camp.  She  now  wants  to  sell  that  prop- 
erty and  move  to  a  retirement  home  in 
Florida.  In  doing  so  she  is  going  to  get 
socked  by  the  Government— a  34-per- 
cent tax  on  the  capital  gain. 

This  ripoff  will  take  away  her  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  self-sufficient. 

Edith  Robertson  never  made  more 
than  $16,000  a  year  and  she  currently 
lives  on  $1,500  a  month— hardly  the  def- 
inition of  rich.  A  moderate  reduction  of 
the  capital  gains  taxation  rate  will 
help  Edith  Robertson  and  millions 
more  like  her. 

This  legislation  will  replace  our  cur- 
rent punitive  tax  system  with  one  that 
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Is  progrowth  and  fair  and  will  ulti- 
mately restore  strength  to  our  econ- 
omy and  benefit  millions  of  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life. 


H.R.  1  SOWS  SEEDS  OF  RESENT- 
MENT, MALICE,  AND  RACIAL  AN- 
IMOSITY 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  about  quotas,  we  hear  people 
talk  about  reverse  discrimination, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  pure  un- 
adulterated racism.  We  hear  about  ra- 
cial norming,  we  hear  about  political 
corrupt  thought  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
pressing ideas  that  do  not  conform  to  a 
left-wing  vision  of  America.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  about  time  the  American  peo- 
ple reject  this  liberal  nonsense  and 
stand  up  for  fairness  and  good  will  for 
all. 

The  H.R.  1  quota  bill  sows  the  seeds 
of  resentment,  of  malice,  and  of  racial 
animosity.  It  will  not  help  the  less  for- 
tunate. It  should  be  defeated  for  the 
quota  bill  that  it  is. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ac- 
corded the  same  privileges  as  Members 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  statements 
made  about  their  personal  views? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
cannot  be  personal  ridicule  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MEXICAN  FREE  TRADE 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
phrases  like  "fast  track"  and 
"NAFTA"  are  household  words  in  Flor- 
ida— especially  for  the  State's  citrus, 
vegetable,  and  sugar  growers. 

They  have  legitimate  concerns — a 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  that 
does  not  take  into  account  disparate 
wage  scales,  underenforced  environ- 
mental standards,  and  unfair  competi- 
tion, could  prove  disastrous  for  some  of 
Florida's  most  important  industries.  A 
bad,  so-called  free-trade  agreement  is 
worse  than  no  agreement.  But  no 
agreement  is  far  worse  than  the  good 
agreement  we  can  achieve  if  we  nego- 
tiate carefully.  This  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity — to  create  jobs,  open  new 
markets,  and  strengthen  ties  with  our 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
confusion.  But  let  us  be  honest — a  vote 


for  fast  track  is  a  vote  to  continue  the 
process — nothing  more.  Make  no  mis- 
take, without  fast  track,  there  will  be 
no  negotiations,  and  no  trade  agree- 
ment. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
ensuring  a  fair  deal  and  listening  to 
the  American  people.  Let's  test  that 
commitment — I  urge  Florida's  growers 
to  continue  making  themselves  heard 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  fast  track  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  sell  out  American  interests  in  the 
interests  of  something  called  free 
trade. 
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PEACE  PROCESS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  STALLS  AGAIN 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  is  back  in  Israel, 
trying  to  move  the  peace  process  along. 
He  is  working  hard,  but  has  had  little 
success,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  be 
learning  from  his  mistakes.  Frankly,  I 
am  tired  of  Mr.  Baker's  one-sided  ap- 
proach to  diplomacy. 

Every  time  the  peace  process  stalls, 
Secretary  Baker  reserves  his  greatest 
pressure  for  Israel,  when,  in  fact,  Israel 
is  the  only  nation  making  com- 
promises. 

Israel  has  made  concessions  on  Euro- 
pean participation  in  the  peace  con- 
ference, release  of  Palestinian  security 
prisoners,  and  economic  improvements 
for  Palestinians  in  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Baker  has  grown 
very  quiet  about  Arab  foot  dragging. 
Only  a  month  ago,  the  State  Dei)art- 
ment  talked  as  if  the  Saudis  would  rec- 
ogrnize  Israel  and  lead  its  Arab  allies  to 
the  peace  table.  Now,  its  time  to  real- 
ize that  these  promises  meant  nothing. 
The  Saudis  won't  even  agree  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  a  peace  conference,  let 
alone  work  actively  for  peace  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  administration  continues  to  go 
forward  with  plans  to  resume  arms 
sales  to  the  Arab  nations,  arms  that 
may  be  used  against  our  ally,  Israel.  Is- 
rael is  also  being  pressured  to  cap  nu- 
clear weapons  production  in  exchange 
for  a  ban  on  Arab  chemical  weapons.  It 
is  typical  of  Mr.  Baker  that  he  places 
Arab  chemical  weapons— weapons 
which  have  been  used  tragically  in  at- 
tacks upon  neighboring  states — on  the 
same  moral  plane  as  Israel's  arsenal, 
which  has  never  been  used  and  would 
only  be  used  in  defense  against 
agression  from  those  Arab  States 
which  refuse  to  acknowledge  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

It  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Baker  to  real- 
ize that  the  Arab  nations  hold  the  key 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Camp 
David  accords  prove  that  Israel  is  will- 
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ing  to  compromise  if  guarantees  of  her 
safety  are  made  in  good  faith.  The 
Arab  nations  are  poised  to  make  such 
commitments.  The  Secretary  needs  to 
place  pressure  where  it  is  needed,  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  not  on  Is- 
rael. 


MEXICO         FREE-TRADE        AGREE- 
MENT—AN IMPORTANT  VOTE 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  week  from  today  we  are 
going  to  be  casting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  in  a  decade.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  will  be 
the  most  important  vote,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  among  the  top  10.  It  will  be 
a  vote  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  unite  with  our  southern 
neighbors  and  move  ahead  by  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  consumers  to  get 
the  best  quality  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  and  that  is  the  free- 
trade  agreement. 

The  question  of  fast  track  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  sign  the 
agreement  but  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  negotiators  to  move 
ahead  and  try  to  bring  about  a  deal 
that  is  acceptable  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

This  afternoon,  following  legislative 
business,  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  proponents  of 
this  will  be  taking  out  a  special  order 
to  discuss  some  of  the  details  of  fast 
track  and  the  prospects  for  a  free-trade 
agreement.  I  encourage  not  only  those 
who  are  proponents  of  fast  track  but 
also  those  who  are  opponents  to  join  us 
this  afternoon  and  pose  some  of  the 
questions  that  surround  this  issue.  I 
am  convinced  that  following  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  very  strong 
support  for  what  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  about,  and  that  is 
a  vote  in  favor  of  fast  track. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 147  and  rule  XXin,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  1415. 

D  1034 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1415. 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  Department 
of  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
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reixi 


Mr.  Naole 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk 

The  CHAm^^AN 
the  Committe< 
Tuesday.  May 
eral  debate  had 

Pursuant  to 
amendment   in 
stitute  now  printed 
shall  be  considered 
an    original    b: 
amendment. 

It  shall  be 
bloc  ajnendme^its 
tieman  from 
Said  amendmeiits 
subject  to  a  dfmand 
the  question 
of  said  substldute 
for  amendment 

It  shall  be 
bloc  amendmerits 
woman  from  Miine 
designee.    Said 
shall  not  be  supject 
division    of 
amend  portioni 
yet  considered 

The  Clerk  wi 

The  Clerk  reald 


Cli  airman  pro  tempore,  in 


the  title  of  the  bill. 

pro  tempore.  When 
of  the  Whole  rose  on 
4,  1991,  all  time  for  gen- 
expired. 

;he  rule,  the  Committee 
the   nature   of  a  sub- 
in  the  reported  bill 
by  parts  of  titles  as 
11    for    the    purpose    of 

i>i  order  to  consider  en 

offered  by  the  gen- 

C^lifomia  [Mr.  Herman]. 

en  bloc  shall  not  be 

for  a  division  of 

may  amend  portions 

not  yet  considered 


hB 


Mr. 


line 


Page  35,  strike 
through  line  25  or 
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vfi  order  to  consider  en 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
[Ms.  Snowe]  or  her 
amendments    en    bloc 
to  a  demand  for  a 
question    and    may 
of  said  substitute  not 
or  amendment, 
report  section  1. 
as  follows: 


tlie 


ITTLE. 

Cited  as  the  "Foreign  Re- 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1992 


SECTION  1.  SHORT 

This  Act  may 
latlons  Authorizattion 
and  1993' 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  .MR. 
HERMAN 

BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
en  bloc  amendipents  authorized  by  the 
rule. 
The  Clerk  reald  as  follows: 

En  bloc  amendfrients  offered  by  Mr.  3er- 
mam: 

Page  19, 
and"  after  "subjett  to". 
Page  25,  after  1  ne  25,  Insert  the  following: 
IMPLEMEM  ATION.— In  order  to  carry 
out  this  section.  1  he  Secretary  of  State  shall 
reprogram  the  pc  sltlon  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Sou  ;h  Asian  Affairs. 

strike  "who  is  not"  and  in- 
sert "unless  thert  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  alien  is". 

line  1  and  all  that  follows 
page  41. 


14,    Insert   "appropriations 


Page  60.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  171  HOt'SINd  BE.>fEFrrS  OF  THE  UNfTED 
SfATE!  MISSION  TO  THE  UNfTED 
NATIOI  IS. 

-Tt  e  Secretary  of  Sute  shall 
1  States  Mission  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  coi  duct  a  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  policies  ai  d  procedures  for  the  provi- 
beneflts  (including  leased 
lUowance,  differential  pay- 
ments, or  any  coiiparable  benefit)  to  United 
States  Govemmei  it  personnel  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
consider  the  December  1989 
of  the  Inspector  General  of 
of  State  concerning  the 
housing  benefits  i  isue. 

(b)  REPORT.— N<  t  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
StiLte    shall    submit   a    com- 
of  the  findings  of  such  re- 


fa)  Review. 
direct  the  United 


slon   of  housing 
housing,  housing 


Such  review  shall 
recommendations 
the    Department 


Secretary    of 
prehenslve  report 


view  and  evaluation  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  o '  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Conmittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions   of    the    Senate.    Such    report    shall 
Include- 

(1)  a  summary  of  all  leased  housing  policy 
changes;  and 

(2)  information  concerning  the  Implemen- 
tation of  recommendations  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  Department  of  State  in  De- 
cember 1989,  including  an  explanation  for  not 
implementing  any  recommendation. 

Page  63,  line  24,  insert  "review  and"  before 
"selection". 

Page  64,  strike  line  20.  and  Insert  "DELE- 
TIONS, AND  REVISIONS.". 

Page  64,  line  22,  strike  "October  1,  1991." 
and  nsert  "180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title.". 

Page  64.  line  24,  after  "procedures".  Insert 
",  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
originating  agency  pursuant  to  this  title,". 

Page  65,  line  10,  strike  "Secretary  of 
State"  and  insert  "Historian". 

Page  66,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  If  the  Historian  determines  that  the 
meaning  of  the  records  proposed  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  volume  of  the  FRUS  series  would  be 
so  altered  or  changed  by  deletions  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  publication  in  that 
condition  could  be  misleading  or  lead  to  an 
inaccurate  or  incomplete  historical  record, 
then  the  Historian  shall  take  steps  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem with  the  originating  agency. 

Page  66,  line  11,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

Page  66.  strike  line  16  and  insert  "sub- 
section (a)(3)  that  the  selection  of  documents 
could". 

Page  66.  line  21,  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

Page  67,  line  1.  strike  "(4)  and  insert  "(5)". 

Page  67,  strike  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  2  on  page  68  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  access  to  or  publication 
of  information  for  which  the  President  as- 
serts a  claim  of  privilege  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  A  department,  agency,  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  may  withhold  information 
based  on  a  claim  of  privilege  only  if  explic- 
itly instructed  to  do  so  by  the  President. 

"(3)  If  the  President  instructs  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
to  withhold  information  based  on  a  claim  of 
privilege — 

"(A)  a  note  to  this  effect  shall  be  made  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  FRUS  series; 
and 

"(B)  the  President  shall  notify  Congress,  in 
writing,  describing  the  nature  of  the  records 
in  question  and  the  justification  for  with- 
holding them. 

Page  69,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "Such  mem- 
bers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sec- 
retary". 

Page  72,  line  6,  strike  "Department  of 
State"  and  Insert  "United  States". 

Page  73.  line  16,  strike  "each  classified  doc- 
ument" and  Insert  "classified  documents". 

Page  73,  strike  line  20,  and  insert  "years 
after  preparation  of  the  document.". 

Page  74,  line  8.  Insert  "(1)"  before  "In". 

Page  74,  after  line  15.  insert  the  following: 
(2)  If  the  Secretary  cannot  reasonably  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  indicate  how  the  De- 
partment of  State  plans  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1).  In  no  event  shall  vol- 
umes subject  to  paragraph  (1)  be  published 
later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Page  82,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.   190.  REPORT  CONCERNING  MILLER  PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

(a)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  describing  whether  United 
States  nationals  operating  Industrial  co- 
operation projects  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  Tibet  are — 

(1)(A)  using  goods,  wares,  articles,  and 
merchandise  that  are  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  con- 
vict labor  or  forced  labor,  or  (B)  using  forced 
labor  in  an  industrial  coojjeration  project; 

(2)(A)  allowing  political  or  religious  views, 
sex,  ethnic  or  national  background.  Involve- 
ment In  political  activities  or  nonviolent 
demonstrations,  or  association  with  sus- 
pected or  known  dissidents  to  influence  hir- 
ing, lead  to  harassment,  demotion,  or  dismis- 
sal, or  in  any  way  affect  the  status  or  terms 
of  employment  at  an  Industrial  cooperation 
project,  and  (B)  discriminating  in  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment  in  an  industrial 
cooperation  project  against  persons  with 
past  records  of  arrests  or  Internal  exile  for 
nonviolent  protest  or  membership  in  unoffi- 
cial organizations  committed  to  non- 
violence; 

(3)  seeking  to  ensure  that  methods  of  pro- 
duction used  in  an  industrial  cooperation 
project  do  not  pose  an  unnecessary  physical 
danger  to  workers  and  neighboring  popu- 
lations and  property  and  are  seeking  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  risks  by  an  industrial  co- 
operation project  to  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment, including  by  consulting  with  com- 
munity leaders  regarding  environmental  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  an  industrial  co- 
operation project; 

(4)  able  to  use  as  potential  partners  in  an 
Industrial  cooperation  project,  business  en- 
terprises that  are  not  controlled  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  or  its  authorized 
agents  and  departments; 

(5)  forced  to  allow  a  military  presence  on 
the  premises  of  an  industrial  cooperation 
project; 

(6)  able  to  promote  freedom  of  association 
and  assembly  among  the  employees  of  the 
United  States  national; 

(7)  able  to  discourage  or  prevent  compul- 
sory political  Indoctrination  programs  from 
taking  place  on  the  premises  of  the  oper- 
ations of  an  Industrial  cooperation  project; 
and 

(8)  able  to  promote  freedom  of  expression. 
Including  the  freedom  to  seek,  receive  and 
Impart  Information  and  Ideas  of  all  kinds, 
regardless  of  frontiers,  either  orally,  in  writ- 
ing or  In  print.  In  the  form  of  art,  or  through 
any  media. 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "industrial  cooperation 
project"  means  a  for-profit  activity  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  which  employ  more  than 
25  individuals  or  have  assets  greater  than 
S25,000  in  value;  and 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  national" 
means— 

(A)  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States,  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  and  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 
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Page  98.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following; 

SEC.  216.  EUGIBIUTY  OF  NED  FOR  GRANTS. 

Section  504  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4413)  is  amended 
by  adding-  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  After  January  31,  1993.  an  individual 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute,  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Private  Enterprise,  the  Republican 
Institute  for  International  Affairs,  or  the 
Democratic  Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs may  not  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Endownment.". 

Page  100.  after  line  6.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  242.  TELEVISION  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 
ACT. 

Section  247  of  the  Television  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465ee)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

Page  104,  line  12.  insert  "(a)  Report.—"  be- 
fore "Not". 

Page  104,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Report  on  Expansion  of  United 
States  Presence  in  the  Soviet  Repub- 
ucs.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  expanding 
and  enhancing  the  United  States  presence  in 
the  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  re- 
port shall  consider — 

(A)  the  diplomatic,  legal,  and  economic  ob- 
stacles to  the  expansion  of  United  States  pri- 
vate sector  Investment  in  the  various  Soviet 
Republics:  and 

(B)  the  establishment  in  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lics of  branches  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Moscow,  or  other  approaches  which 
would  meet  the  desire  of  certain  republics 
for  improved  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
also  consider  whether  it  is  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate to  appoint  a  cultural  representa- 
tive to  any  Soviet  Republic  which  requests 
such  a  representative.  Such  a  cultural  rep- 
resentative to  a  Soviet  Republic  would  work 
to  expand  United  States  cultural  contacts 
and  citizen  exchange  programs  with  the  Re- 
public. Cultural  representatives  would  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  foster  nongovernmental 
funding  for  such  exchanges. 

Page  104.  line  12.  Inset  "(a)  Report.—"  be- 
fore "Not". 

Page  104,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Report  of  U.S.  Presence  in  the  Soviet 
Union.— 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  expanding  and  enhancing  the 
United  States  presence  in  the  Republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  report  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  investigations 
into  diplomatic,  legal,  and  economic  obsta- 
cles to  the  expansion  of  United  States  pri- 
vate sector  investment  in  the  various  repub- 
lics and  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow,  or  other 
approaches  which  would  meet  the  desire  of 
certain  republics  for  improved  economic  re- 
lations with  the  United  SUtes.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  Include  In  the  report  the 
feasibility  and  appropriateness  of  appointing 
a  cultural  representative  to  any  Republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  requests  such  a  rep- 
resentative to  expand  United  States  cultural 
contacts  and  citizen  exchange  programs  with 


such  republic.   Such  representatives  would 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  foster  nongovern- 
mental funding  for  such  exchanges. 
Page  32,  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  133.  POSSIBLE  MOSCOW  EMBASSY  SECURITY 
BREACH. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  assets  were  compromised  by  Soviet 
"firefighters"  in  the  March  1991  fire  at  the 
United  States  embassy  complex  In  Moscow. 
Such  report  shall  include  an  accounting  of 
the  embassy's  political,  military,  commu- 
nications, and  intelligence  capabilities,  and 
shall  be  submitted  in  classified,  as  well  as 
unclassified,  form. 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  en  bloc  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
introduced  and  we  have  before  us  now  a 
series  of  amendments  authorized  by 
the  rule  and  adopted  for  this  bill, 
amendments  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  minority,  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  and  I  will  just 
take  one  moment  to  specify  the  spe- 
cific amendments  included  in  the  en 
bloc  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  deals  with 
budget  authority  issues.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  makes  the 
amounts  authorized  in  this  bill  subject 
to  appropriations. 

The  second  amendment  relating  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  South 
Asian  Affairs  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  reprogramming  a  po- 
sition in  order  to  create  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  slot. 

The  third  amendment  was  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
lating to  the  automated  visa  look-out 
system  in  title  I,  section  126  of  the  bill, 
which  would  allow  the  listing  of  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  reason  to  believe 
their  excludability. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  delete  section  144  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  a  provision  regarding  retire- 
ment and  eligibility  of  Federal  employ- 
ees who  transfer  to  international  orga- 
nizations. 

The  fifth  amendment  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  relating  to  housing  bene- 
fits of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  including  the  Kasich 
amendment  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments, and  this  new  section  would  re- 
quire the  State  Department  to  conduct 
the  review  and  evaluation  of  housing 
benefits  for  U.S.  Government  personnel 
assigned  by  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  this  study. 

The  sixth  amendment  of  the  en  bloc 
amendments  relates   to   the   "Foreign 


Relations  of  the  United  States"  histor- 
ical series.  This  amendment  provides 
technical  clarification  and  meets  the 
remaining  administration  concerns  on 
this  subject. 

The  next  amendment  is  referred  to  as 
the  "Report  on  the  Miller  Principles." 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]  had  legislation  originally  in 
the  bill  that  was  going  to  be  shifted  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  instead  he  has 
offered  it  as  a  substitute  and  we  are  in- 
cluding in  the  en  bloc  amendments  a 
new  section  which  requires  the  State 
Department  to  report  on  whether  or 
not  human  rights  principles  are  being 
observed  in  United  States  industrial 
cooperation  projects  in  China  and 
Tibet. 

The  next  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  re- 
lating to  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  This  amendment  requires 
that  NED  phase  out  the  practice  of 
having  NED  grantees  serve  as  NED 
board  members  or  employees. 

The  next  amendment  relates  to  TV 
Marti,  and  it  provides  a  parallel  sec- 
tion authorizing  no  year  funding  for 
TV  Marti,  the  same  as  we  now  have  in 
law  for  Radio  Marti. 

The  next  amendment  in  the  en  bloc 
amendments  relates  to  United  States 
presence  in  Soviet  Republics,  and  it  re- 
quires that  the  State  Department  re- 
port on  expanding  the  United  States 
presence  in  Soviet  Republics  within  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  last  of  the  amendments  in  this 
en  bloc  amendment  is  the  amendment 
originally  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  regard- 
ing a  report  on  the  recent  fire  at  the 
Moscow  Embassy.  This  provision  would 
require  a  State  Department  report  on 
the  extent  of  the  penetration  of  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow  during  the  recent 
fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  constitutes  an 
explanation  of  each  of  the  amendments 
contained  in  the  en  bloc  aimendment. 
As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  those  amendments. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  en  bloc  ajnendments, 
and  I  want  to  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  BERMAN],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  his  statement  that  we 
have  used  en  bloc  amendments  as  a 
means  of  expediting  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  The  minority  has  sup- 
ported the  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  en  bloc  amendments.  The 
en  bloc  amendments  contain  a  number 
of  technical  corrections  to  the  bill  that 
are  noncontroversial.  They  are  consen- 
sus amendments,  and  I  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 
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Mr.    Chairman,    will 
yield? 
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I  appreciate  the  subconomittee  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Republican  for 
accepting  this  amendment  in  their  en 
bloc  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.   Ber- 

MAN]. 

The  amendment  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  EN  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MS.  SNOWE 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  en  bloc  explicitly  made  in 
Oder  under  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Ms.  Snowe: 

Strike  paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(a). 

Strike  section  132  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
SEC.  132.  MOSCOW  EMBASSY  SECURITY. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  401(a)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4851)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  "Amounts" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (5),  amounts";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (5): 

(5)     Moscow     EMBASSY     SECURFrY.— Of     the 

amounts  authorized  in  paragraph  (4), 
$130,000,000  shall  be  available  for  fiscal  year 
1993  only  for  the  costs  of  deconstruction  of 
the  partially  constructed  new  chancery  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  the 
basement  level  and  reconstruction  of  a  new 
chancery  on  the  same  site.". 

(b)  Extraordinary  Security  Safe- 
guards.— 

(1)  In  carrying  out  the  reconstruction 
project  under  section  401(a)(5)  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section),  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  ensure  that  extraordinary  secu- 
rity safeguards  are  implemented  with  re- 
spect to  all  aspects  of  security,  including 
materials,  logistics,  construction  methods, 
and  site  access. 

(2)  Such  extraordinary  security  safeguards 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  Exclusive  United  States  control  over 
the  site  during  reconstruction. 

(B)  Exclusive  use  of  United  States  or  non- 
Soviet  materials  and  workmanship  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  chancery  structure. 

(C)  To  the  extent  feasible,  prefabrication 
in  the  United  States  of  major  portions  of  the 
new  chancery. 

(D)  EJxclusive  United  States  control  over 
construction  materials  during  the  entire 
logistical  process  of  reconstruction. 

(c)  Unfted  States-Soviet  Reciprocffy 
Concerning  Occupancy  of  New  Chancery 
Building.— 

(1)  Subject  to  section  151  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989,  and  paragraph  (a)  under  De- 
partment of  State,  "Acquisition,  Operation, 
and  Maintenance  of  Building  Abroad"  of 
Public  Law  99-88,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  or  occupy 
the  new  chancery,  protocol,  and  consular 
buildings  at  its  new  embassy  complex  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
other  new  facility  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  until— 

(A)  the  reconstruction  project  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)(5)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
has  been  completed  and  the  new  chancery 
building  for  the  United  States  Elmbassy  in 
Moscow  is  ready  for  occupancy;  and 


(B)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  certify,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  information,  that 
the  new  chancery  building  for  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  provides  a  secure 
working  environment  for  all  sensitive  diplo- 
matic activities  from  unclassified  but  sen- 
sitive functions  to  the  most  highly  classified 
functions,  provides  adequate  secure  or 
securable  office  space  for  future  mission 
needs,  and  can  be  safely  and  securely  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  and  use  for  its  in- 
tended purpose. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  304  of  Public  Law  100-202  (The 
Department  of  Commerce,  Justics,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1988)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  154  of  Public  Law  99-93  (The 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
Uke  effect  October  1. 1991. 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  en  bloc  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering,  which 
is  called  the  Snowe-Moscow  amend- 
ment, would  require  the  complete  tear- 
down  and  reconstruction  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  and  it  would  replace 
the  so-called  top  hat  approach  to  secu- 
rity at  this  most  important,  most  sen- 
sitive of  all  of  our  posts  worldwide. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  cer- 
tify jointly  on  the  security  of  the 
structure.  It  strengthens  the  existing 
prohibition  on  the  Soviet  access  to  Mt. 
Alto  facilities  until  such  time  as  we 
are  able  to  occupy  a  new  and  secure 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  briefly 
for  a  moment  to  explain  how  we  ar- 
rived at  this  juncture.  I  have  worked 
on  this  issue  for  6  years,  since  then- 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Dan 
Mica,  and  I  suspended  the  construction 
on  a  new  office  building  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  Soviets  had  fully 
compromised  that  facility. 

In  the  last  4  years,  we  have  been  re- 
viewing every  option  and  every  alter- 
native possible.  We  gave  the  Reagan 
administration  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view exhaustively  all  the  alternatives, 
and  they  recommended  teardown.  The 
Bush  administration  reviewed  it  ex- 
haustively and  they  recommended 
teardown. 

We  even  gave  money  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  they  reviewed  it 
through  an  independent  contractor  and 
they  recommended  teardown.  Even  in 
the  State  Department's  budget  request 
this  February,  they  asked  in  their  own 
words  for  funds  to  demolish  the  exist- 
ing building  and  begin  construction  of 
a  new  facility.  So  we  kept  returning  to 
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teaxdown  as  the  best  and  the  only  ef- 
fective method. 

I  have  worked  on  this  issue  for  a  very 
long:  time.  I  have  looked  at  all  of  the 
issues.  We  have  had  independent  re- 
view. And  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
stand  here  today  and  recommend  any- 
thing other  than  teardown.  We  thought 
it  would  be  the  last  resort.  That  is  why 
we  gave  the  State  Department  more 
than  4  years  to  examine  this  issue  and 
look  at  it  from  all  dimensions. 

What  we  need  to  understand  here  is 
that  this  facility  was  thoroughly  com- 
promised by  the  Soviets  because  the 
State  Department  gave  full  and 
unabated  access  to  the  Soviets  for  com- 
plete construction  of  this  building,  off- 
site  as  well  as  onsite.  Therefore,  they 
were  able  to  develop  a  very  creative  ap- 
proach in  compromising  this  Embassy. 

All  I  can  say  is  they  designed  it  to 
make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  remove  the  bugging  devices. 
So  remember  one  thing  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  This  new  build- 
ing is  not  one  which  has  had  listening 
devices  implanted.  This  building  is  a 
listening  device. 

The  top  hat  proposal  keeps  the  ma- 
jority of  the  KGB-bugged  Embassy  in 
place,  reconstructing  only  the  top 
floors,  and  then  adding  two  additional 
floors  to  heighten  the  new  office  build- 
ing that  Is  partially  constructed.  So, 
one,  we  have  a  solution  for  solution's 
sake  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  tear- 
down,  we  have  the  right  solution  which 
everybody  agrees  to. 

There  have  been  numerous  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  reports,  time  and 
again.  I  have  had  conversations  in 
meetings  with  analysts  within  the 
agency  regarding  the  Embassy.  They 
all  support  teardown. 

Now,  I  understand  that  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Webster, 
wrote  an  endorsement  of  top  hat.  They 
said,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  both  stated  to  the  Congress  that 
the  best  solution  from  a  security  standpoint 
would  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  existing  So- 
viet-built structure. 

So  their  endorsement  of  top  hat  is 
lukewarm  and  backhanded  at  best. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  can  guarantee 
the  security  of  top  hat.  Technical  ana- 
lysts still  have  not  fully  determined 
the  nature  of  the  bugging  devices  in 
the  Embassy.  Therefore,  we  have  not 
developed  effective  countermeasures. 

Members  should  ask  themselves  this: 
Should  we  be  willing  to  cast  our  vote 
in  favor  of  an  alternative  to  allow  our 
personnel  to  continue  to  work  in  a 
KGB-built  facility  that  has  already 
been  completely  compromised? 

The  proponents  of  top  hat,  including 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  ac- 
knowledge that  the  success  of  top  hat 
is  contingent  on  one  key  factor.  And  as 
they  wrote  in  their  letter  to  us,  and  I 
quote,   "Iron-clad  security  procedural 


rules  will  be  followed  pertaining  to  use 
of  the  remaining  floors."  Well,  the  cer- 
titude of  that  statement  simply  cannot 
be  had,  given  the  State  Department's 
abysmal  record  on  security.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  in  the  difficulty 
that  we  are  in  today,  because  they  ig- 
nored standard  security  procedures. 

They  ignored  all  the  gruidance  and  ad- 
vice they  were  given  and  instructed  to 
be  given  in  terms  of  building  this  new 
office  Embassy.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment's record  on  security  procedures  is 
so  abysmal  that  in  testimony  that  was 
provided  to  the  subcommittee  on 
March  21,  the  State  Department's  own 
inspector  general  cited  security  fail- 
ures as  the  Department's  single  great- 
est deficiency.  He  harshly  criticized 
poor  training,  poor  equipment,  poor 
progrram  focus  and,  more  importantly, 
apathy  toward  security  at  the  State 
Department. 

Security  simply  is  not  part  of  the 
culture,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
success  of  top  hat  is  contingent  upon 
the  Department's  commitment  to  secu- 
rity. 

Now,  another  of  top  hat's  failures  is  a 
documented  shortage  of  secure  space. 
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The  Intelligence  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  at  least  need  60,000 
square  feet.  Top  hat  is  a  full  20  percent 
short  of  that  required  amount. 

So  to  live  with  this  shortage  under 
the  top  hat  proposal,  they  will  have  to 
use  the  thoroughly  compromised  areas 
of  the  office  building  for  classified  and 
sensitive  materials  and  also  for  brief- 
ings, and  so  what  we  are  going  to  have 
is  a  department  that  is  not  committed 
to  security.  We  will  have  to  use  areas 
that  have  been  thoroughly  com- 
promised by  the  Soviets  for  the  con- 
duct of  classified  and  sensitive  activi- 
ties. 

Top  hat  does  not  provide  for  expan- 
sion in  the  future.  There  is  no  flexibil- 
ity for  the  use  of  clsissified  space  over 
the  next  40  to  50  years,  and  I  might 
add,  if  it  sounds  incredulous  to  you 
about  40  to  50  years,  I  will  tell  you  the 
agreement  for  the  construction  of  this 
new  office  building  began  back  in  the 
1960's.  Construction  did  not  take  place 
until  1980. 

Now,  proponents  of  top  hat  will  say  it 
is  going  to  be  cost  savings,  that  that  is 
an  advantage  for  that  proposal.  That  is 
interesting,  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  provided  their  own  in-house 
estim.ate  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
provide  top  hat  as  opposed  to  the  tear- 
down.  The  teardown  figures  have  been 
verified  by  even  an  independent  con- 
tractor, but  I  might  also  add  that  the 
design  work  has  not  even  begim  on  top 
hat.  It  cannot  begin  until  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  sigrned  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Design  takes  probably  6  months  to  a 
year.  Design  phase  for  teardown  has  al- 
ready beg\m.  In  fact,  it  is  well  under 


way.  So  I  think  that  the  cost  savings  is 
not  even  an  argument  when  it  comes  to 
comparing  top  hat  to  teardown. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  when  we 
talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  get  for 
our  money,  we  are  going  to  spend  $215 
million,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, under  the  top  hat  proposal  to  re- 
construct four  floors,  whereas,  under 
the  teardown,  you  get  $280  million  for 
eight  secure  floors. 

Finally,  we  say  a  time  advantage. 
Well,  again,  the  State  Department 
said,  well,  with  top  hat  we  can  move 
right  in  after  this  fire;  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  now  move  into  this  new  Em- 
bassy much  more  quickly,  into  top  hat. 
They  said  4  years  and  1  month.  But 
they  have  not  considered  the  design 
phase,  which  takes  6  months  to  a  year. 
For  teardown.  it  is  5  years,  and  the  de- 
sign work  has  already  begun,  and  it  is 
almost  completed. 

Finally  and  more  importantly,  the 
success  of  top  hat  depends  on  success- 
ful negotiations  with  the  Soviets  in 
order  to  get  the  additional  airspace  to 
heighten  the  building  by  two  stories. 
Now,  the  State  Department  assures  us 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  demand  ac- 
cess to  the  Mount  Alto  facilities,  and 
that  is  an  interesting  statement  com- 
ing from  the  State  Department,  be- 
cause they  are  already  demanding  ac- 
cess to  the  Mount  Alto  facility. 

More  arrogantly  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  already  allowed  Soviet 
workers  to  use  the  Mount  Alto  facili- 
ties. In  fact,  they  call  them  construc- 
tion workers.  That  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  that  this  con- 
gress passed  a  few  years  ago,  and  if 
they  are  construction  workers,  I  sup- 
pose we  could  say  that  those  were  real- 
ly Soviet  firefighters  who  were  tearing 
out  the  listening  devices  in  the  old  Em- 
bassy building,  trying  to  abscond  with 
the  briefcase  and  trying  to  steal  classi- 
fied materials  and  rifling  open  safes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  that  in  order  to  get 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
airspace,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give 
something  up  in  return,  and  the  fact  is 
the  State  Department  has  already 
come  to  this  committee  and  has  asked 
for  approval  for  a  practice  that  they 
have  already  permitted  the  Soviets  to 
engage  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Snowe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  nain- 
utes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  find  that  the  notion  of  rewarding  the 
Soviets  by  allowing  them  access  to 
Mount  Alto  is  perverse  and  repugnant 
given  the  fact  of  what  they  did  to  our 
new  office  building  in  Moscow  is  going 
to  cost  the  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

Furthermore,  it  is  what  they  have 
done  to  our  personnel  that  work  in  the 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  my  first  question  is: 
Is  it  the  gentlewoman's  understanding, 
because  it  is  mine  from  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  in  a  form  that  we  are 
allowed  to  reveal  on  this  floor,  that 
looking  at  the  chart  that  she  has  there, 
that  under  the  top  hat  proposal,  the 
48,000  square  feet  of  new  secure  space 
with,  I  noticed,  the  editorial  quotes 
around  the  world  "secure,"  compared 
to  the  teardown-rebuild  proposal,  the 
60,000  square  feet,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  that  48.000  would  be  as  secure 
as  the  60,000?  We  are  keeping  the  exist- 
ing foundation  and  the  basement  even 
under  the  teardown-rebuild  option,  so 
as  to  those  two  proposals,  are  they  of 
equal  security  under  the  proposals?  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  The  problem  goes  further. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Is  it  also  not  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  in  the  present 
deplorable  existing  office  building,  the 
amount  of  secure  space  is  approxi- 
mately one-eighth,  maybe  as  much  as 
one-tenth,  as  little  as  the  proposal 
under  top  hat? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Yes.  But  that  is  the 
problem,  is  that  when  this  new  office 
building  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed, it  was  recommended  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  60,000 
square  feet.  We  have  completed  a  dec- 
ade in  which  this  building  should  have 
been  completed.  So  the  point  is  we  are 
now  saying  we  are  going  to  go  to  48,000 
square  feet  for  classified  purposes. 

If  we  ever  want  to  expand  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  going  to  have  to  go  down 
under  top  hat  into  the  areas  that  have 
been  thoroughly  compromised  by  the 
Soviets  for  the  conduct  of  sensitive  ac- 
tivities which  I  think  all  of  us  would 
say  are  also  important  even  if  they  are 
not  classified,  because  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  how  you  can  perform  and 
function  as  an  American  in  that  Em- 
bassy. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand their  ability  to  conduct  classified 
activities,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
use  this  area,  and  I  think  it  is  well 
known  that  we  have  not  determined 
how  we  can  develop  countermeasures, 
so  we  will  know  that  is  not  always  se- 
cure. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  to  me  once  again,  the  issue  of 
whether  that  48,000  square  feet  is  ade- 
quate is  certainly  an  issue  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  debate  and  one  around 
which  there  is  controversy. 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  But  it  is  part  of  an  8- 
story  building;  in  the  gentleman's  case 
it  is  10  stories,  ours  is  8  stories.  What 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  he  is  just 
looking  at  the  four  floors,  but  we  have 
the  rest  of  the  building  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  I  only  want- 
ed to  try  to  establish  the  parameters  of 
this  debate. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Berman,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Snowe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  want 
to  establish  some  parameters  for  the 
debate;  one,  which  the  gentlewoman 
has  already  indicated  that  she  feels  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  the  top  four  floors 
under  top  hat  have  the  same  level  of 
security  protection  as  the  teardown 
rebuild  part. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  We  have  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  CIA  on  that  part. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Second,  that  the  48,000 
square  feet — and  we  can  debate  and 
perhaps  will  debate  whether  or  not  it  is 
adequate — but  that  it  is  8  or  10  times 
more  than  the  5,0(X)  or  so  square  feet  of 
present  space  in  the  Moscow  Embassy. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  But  it  is  less  than  what 
was  originally  proposed  20  years  ago;  so 
now  we  are  20  years  later  and  we  are 
still  saying  48,000,  which  is  less  than 
the  60,000  proposed  20  years  ago.  This 
agreement  was  signed  in  1972. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do 
not  argue  with  what  was  recommended. 
All  I  wanted  to  do  was  set  a  framework 
for  the  debate,  that  even  under  top  hat 
there  is  a  massive,  massive  increase  in 
the  amount  of  secure  space,  certainly 
not  as  much  in  the  teardown-rebuild 
option,  but  a  massive  multiple  increase 
in  space. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Well,  I  would  say  then 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
we  are  now  having  48.000  square  feet 
under  top  hat  sitting  atop  almost  52  or 
60,0(X)  square  feet  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly compromised;  so  you  cannot 
isolate  the  top  floors  from  the  problem 
that  exists  on  the  bottom  floors. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  to 
get  obviously  the  two  stories,  you  have 
to  get  an  agreement  from  the  Soviets 
for  that  additional  air  space,  which  is 
another  part  of  the  problem  that  we 
have  not  talked  about  in  terms  of  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  All  those  points  are 
legitimate  to  make.  They  will  be  am- 
plified further  presumably  in  this  de- 
bate. 

I  just  simply  wanted  to  indicate  to 
the  body  that  there  is  a  consensus  on 
those  two  issues,  that  on  both  options 
there  is  a  significant,  and  under  tear- 
down  an  even  more  significant,  in- 
crease in  secure  space  from  the  exist- 
ing office  building  and  the  issue  of  the 
top  four  floors  versus  the  building, 
same  level  of  security. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Well,  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  when  this  new  office 
building  was  first  proposed  more  than 
20  years  ago,  it  was  intended  to  replace 
the  old  office  building  that  we  are  pres- 
ently in;  so  now  the  State  Department 
will  continue  with  that  present  office 
building,  so  there  is  an  abundance  of 
unclassified  space,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  have  the  new  office  building  of 
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100,000  square  feet  and  another  perhaps 
60,000  square  feet  of  unclassified  space 
under  top  hat;  and  yet  we  are  going  to 
have  so  little  in  terms  of  secure  space, 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  more  than  20  years 
ago,  and  now  we  are  coming  in  for  less. 

This  building  has  to  last  for  40  to  50 
years,  and  I  think  people  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that,  in  terms  of  the  long-term 
needs  of  this  country,  given  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  have  had  in  construct- 
ing this  facility — which  began  in  the 
early  1960's  and  we  ultimately  reached 
the  conclusion  of  the  building  in  1980— 
in  terms  of  construction,  it  has  taken 
US  that  long,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
to  go  with  the  most  effective  way. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  add  that 
under  top  hat  you  have  to  spend  $215 
million  for  four  floors,  and  $280  million 
for  complete  restoration. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HERMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MS.  SNOWE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herman  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Ms.  Snowe: 

Page  1,  after  "Strike  paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)"  Insert  "and  Insert  the  following: 

(7)  Moscow  Embassy.— Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  132,  for  construction  of  a 
new  United  States  Embassy  office  building 
In  Moscow,  Soviet  Union,  $130,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Page  1,  strike  subsection  (a)  (lines  2 
through  16)  and  Insert  the  following  (and  re- 
designate subsections  as  may  be  appro- 
priate): 

(a)  LiMrTATiON.— Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(a)(7)  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Comprehensive  Plan.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  coordination  with  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  sets  forth  current  and  future 
space  requirements  for  the  United  States 
Mission  in  Moscow  and  how  such  require- 
ments will  be  met. 

(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  considers  necessary 
and  appropriate,  such  plan  shall  include  de- 
tailed information  concerning  requirements 
for: 

(A)  United  States  constructed  and  secure 
office  space  to  house  all  classified  or  sen- 
sitive activities  from  the  most  secure  to  un- 
classified but  sensitive  functions; 

(B)  unclassified  nonsensitive  office  func- 
tions; 

(C)  staff  housing  that  is  physically  safe,  se- 
cure, and  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  entire 
United  States  Mission,  both  permanent  and 
transient; 

(D)  secure  and  unsecured  warehousing; 

(E)  recreational  facilities; 

(F)  expanded  activities  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  including  offices 
and  cultural  activities; 

(G)  expanded  consular  activities  of  the 
Mission; 

(H)  expanded  activities  of  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Service/Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 


(I)  all  other  anticipated  United  States  Gov- 
ernment space  requirements. 

(c)  Implementing  Documents.- The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  make  available  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  copies  of 
all  agreements,  including  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding, exchanges  of  letters  and  all 
other  written  agreements  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  Re- 
public, and  the  City  of  Moscow  necessary  to 
Implement  the  comprehensive  plan  under 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Report.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  any  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  101(a)(7), 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a  joint 
written  report  on  alternative  approaches  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  new  office  building 
at  the  United  States  embassy  in  Moscow  (as 
authorized  under  section  101(a)(7)). 

(2)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  all  alternatives  considered 
with  respect  to  the  new  office  building  at  the 
United  States  embassy  in  Moscow  and  shall 
Identify  the  alternative  selected  for  Imple- 
mentation. Such  report  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  the  following  factors: 

(A)  Estimated  cost  of  completion,  based  on 
comparable  levels  of  fit,  finish,  and  equip- 
ment. 

(B)  Estimated  time  to  completion. 

(C)  Total  amount  of  secure  and  nonsecure 
space  available  for  office  and  other  func- 
tions. 

(D)  Whether  classified  or  sensitive  func- 
tions would  be  conducted  in  nonsecure  areas, 
and,  if  so,  how  the  conduct  of  such  functions 
would  be  made  secure. 

(E)  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  embassy 
functions  or  normal  work  practices  would 
have  to  be  rearranged  in  order  to  accommo- 
date limitations  on  secure  space. 

Page  2,  lines  2  through  4,  strike  "under  sec- 
tion 401(a)(5)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion)". 

Page  2.  strike  paragraph  (2)(B)  on  lines  13 
through  15,  and  insert  the  following  (and  re- 
designate as  appropriate): 

(B)  Exclusive  use  of  United  States  or  non- 
Soviet  materials  with  respect  to  the  new 
chancery  structure. 

(C)  Exclusive  use  of  United  States  work- 
manship with  respect  to  the  new  chancery 
structure. 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  "Subject  to  section 
151"  and  all  that  follows  through  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  line  10  of  page  3,  and  insert  the 
following: 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  not  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  any  new  office  building 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  new  Mount  Alto  em- 
bassy complex  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  other  new  facility  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  until— 

(A)  the  new  chancery  building  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Embassy  in  Moscow  is  ready  for 
occupancy; 

(B)  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  provide  full 
reimbursement  (in  the  form  of  cash  pay- 
ment, property,  or  other  goods  and  services 
of  real  monetary  value)  to  the  United  States 
for  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  directed  at  the  New  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow;  and 

Page  4,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 
(h)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "appropriate  conunittees 


of  the  Congress",  means  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  complicated  and  controversial 
issue.  The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  in 
reciting  the  history  that  led  to  the  of- 
fering of  her  amendment  has  indicated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  full  committee,  in 
her  Dear  Colleague  letters  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  on  the  floor,  both 
yesterday  and  again  this  morning,  that 
both  Secretary  Baker  and  CIA  Director 
Webster  would  prefer  the  teardown-re- 
build  option  if  they  could  have  their 
way;  but  that  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  and  fund  that 
alternative,  they  have  now  in  effect 
capitulated  to  the  realities  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  here  in  the  Congress  and 
are  offering  an  alternative  called  top 
hat  to  get  this  issue  off  the  dime. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
says:  Let  us  try  and  extricate  ourselves 
from  what  has  been  a  4-  or  5-year  de- 
bate on  what  to  do  about  the  abso- 
lutely deplorable,  embarrassing,  and 
really  serious  situation  that  now  exists 
in  Moscow  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  ac- 
tivities that  the  gentlewoman  referred 
to,  as  a  result  of  all  the  carelessness 
that  took  place  in  earlier  efforts  to  try 
to  deal  with  this  Moscow  Embassy. 

If  this  were  not  such  a  serious  sub- 
ject, this  would  be  a  comedy  of  errors, 
starting  back  in  1969  when  the  first 
property  agreements  were  negotiated 
between  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  Soviets. 

My  amendment  says  let  us  get  away 
from  this  debate.  Even  though  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  pushing  top  hat, 
even  though  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  with  all  Democrats  and 
three  Republicans  supporting  it,  en- 
dorsed the  administration's  proposal 
for  top  hat,  let  us  not  risk  further  pa- 
ralysis, thereby  leaving  an  absolutely 
intolerable  condition  in  the  existing  of- 
fice building  in  Moscow,  complicated 
even  more  by  that  fire.  Let  us  find 
what  everyone  agrees  the  administra- 
tion might  be  able  to  obligate  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is,  $130  mil- 
lion, strike  all  of  the  language  of  the 
majority  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  we  put  in  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  directing  the  top 
hat  alternative,  strike  the  language  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
that  recommends  the  teardown  and  re- 
build alternative,  and  give  the  admin- 
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the  administration's  preferences  for 
teardown-rebuild,  and  he  has  assured 
me  and  would  say  on  the  floor  today, 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  is  at  a  fu- 
neral back  in  his  district  and  he  cannot 
be  here  today,  that  he  would  hereby 
pledge  and  represent  to  the  committee 
that  it  is  his  Intention  to  resist  any  ef- 
fort to  legislate  what  option  the  ad- 
ministration must  pursue,  either  in  the 
bill  that  comes  through  the  House 
later  in  the  spring,  the  appropriations 
measure  or  in  the  conference  conamit- 
tee. 

He  would  likewise  resist  very  strong- 
ly any  effort  to  legislate  the  teardown- 
rebuild  option  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  prefers.  He  is  willing  at 
this  particular  point — and  I  suggest  it 
is  the  appropriate  thing  to  do — to  meet 
the  gentlewoman  halfway.  She  has  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  adminis- 
tration, left  to  its  own  devices,  able  to 
choose,  would  choose  teardown-rebuild. 
Let  us  give  them  the  $130  million  so  we 
can  get  this  process  off  the  dime,  let 
them  tell  us  what  they  decide  to  do 
after  they  prepare  their  report  on  the 
alternatives,  and  let  us  move  this  and 
not  let  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  go  by 
with  more  paralysis,  failure  to  act  and 
embarrassment  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
administration,  and  to  the  United 
States,  by  letting  this  situation  con- 
tinue. 

I  think  this  is  an  offer  made  in  good 
faith.  This  amendment  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  I  would  ask  her  to  seri- 
ously consider  it  as  a  way  of  letting  us 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  issue. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  would  offer 
this  amendment  because,  in  essence,  it 
is  suggesting  that  we  should  abdicate 
our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  has  ap- 
parently indicated  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  would  resist  very  strongly  any 
attempts  to  place  restrictions  on  any 
recommendation  that  came  down  from 
the  State  Department.  We  have  had 
that  option  for  quite  some  time,  and  he 
has  not  ever  given  that  response  to  the 
State  Department  when  it  has  rec- 
ommended teardown.  In  fact,  in  his 
statement  on  the  floor  yesterday  he  in- 
dicated that  teardown  simply  was  not 
an  option.  So,  I  see  the  gentleman's  ap- 
proach as  a  de  facto  top  hat  approach 
because,  obviously,  the  State  Depart- 
ment came  in  with  top  down  because  of 
the  response  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  mean  that  is  basi- 
cally why  we  are  here  today,  and  they 
have  said  that. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity as  Members  of  Congress  to  make  a 
decision. 


I  think  the  gentleman  can  appreciate 
this  because  he  is  a  very  hard-working, 
serious  Member,  well-respected  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  that  if  he  worked  on 
an  issue  for  6  years,  he  has  all  the 
facts,  he  has  had  two  administrations 
that  have  worked  on  it,  he  has  had  an 
independent  analysis  all  recommending 
the  same  proposal,  and  we  are  now  say- 
ing Congress  is  going  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility and  not  vote  on  this  issue. 
And  I  am  surprised  the  gentleman 
would  say,  "Let  the  executive  branch 
now  make  the  recommendation,  come 
back  to  Congress,"  and  we  will  be 
where  we  were  originally  on  this  issue. 

They  recommended  in  the  budget  re- 
quest in  January  for  the  teardown. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Reclaiming  my  time 
so  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  respond. 

I  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 
woman's position.  The  major  difference 
between  what  I  am  proposing  and  what 
has  been  done  in  past  years  is  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  past  years. 
We  have  had  paralysis,  we  have  had 
roadblocks,  we  have  not  funded  any  op- 
tion. We  have  been  in  a  debate  about 
which  of  many  different  options  is  the 
best  option. 

I  am  saying  let  us  Anally  get  off  the 
dime.  We  are  authorizing  in  my  amend- 
ment $130  million  in  year  one,  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  rea- 
son we  are  doing  that  is  we  are  remov- 
ing our  smaller  authorization  which 
was  for  top  hat  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The 
administration  has  said  all  we  can 
spend  on  whatever  option  we  do  is  $130 
million  in  1992.  We  have  taken  out  the 
limit  on  1993  that  would  have  directed 
it  toward  top  hat  and  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, a  man  who  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  House  would  suggest  has 
ever  said  he  would  do  something  that 
he  does  not  do,  says,  "I  will  fund  that 
authorization.  I  will  resist,  I  will  forgo 
the  opportunity  to  legislate  my  pref- 
erence— and  there  is  no  doubt  what  his 
preference  is  as  there  is  no  doubt  what 
the  gentlewoman's  preference  is— "I 
will  forgo  the  opportunity  to  legislate 
top  hat.  I  will  resist  any  effort  by  peo- 
ple who  have  a  different  view  to  legis- 
late their  alternative,  and  I  will  take 
the  gentlewoman  at  her  word  in  terms 
of  her  comments."  The  administration, 
given  the  money,  would,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  says,  do  teardown- 
rebuild.  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  right 
about  that  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man] has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  she 
is  right,  but  I  do  know  that  if  they  are 
griven  the  money  and  our  process  be- 
comes one  of  being  notified  do  over- 
sight but  not  direct  or  block  any  spe- 
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cific  alternative,  that  argument  goes 
out  the  window;  the  administration  is 
no  longer  faced  with,  "How  do  we  get 
through  the  appropriations  process 
here?  How  do  we  get  through  appro- 
priations there?" 

My  position  is  we  should  trust  the 
administration,  we  assume  they  are 
going  to  do  something  that  meets  secu- 
rity standards,  and  we  get  this  off  the 
dime. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  worked  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, whether  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  or  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  but  if  he  worked  on 
those  issues  for  6  years,  I  doubt  he 
would  recommend  sending  it  back  to 
the  Justice  Department,  for  example, 
on  the  immigration  issue  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  worked  on,  because  we  can- 
not reach  a  consensus.  We  each  have  a 
vote  here.  We  have  all  the  facts.  There 
has  been  a  mass  of  them,  time  and 
again  for  the  last  4  years.  I  say  it  is 
now  our  responsibility  to  make  that 
decision.  I  gather  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman embraced  top  hat,  he  agrees  to 
the  merits  of  that  proposal,  he  really 
has  the  votes,  he  is  part  of  the  major- 
ity. I  have  got  the  argimient  and  the 
merits  of  my  position.  Let  us  debate 
the  issue,  let  us  vote  on  the  issue.  I 
think  it  is  not  only  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibility; it  is  an  attempt  in  a  polit- 
ical way  to  shift  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility back  to  the  department  who 
had  originally  recommended  the  tear- 
down  time  and  again. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Herman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  perfecting  Herman  amendment  in 
support  of  Representative  Snowe's 
amendment.  That  support  is  unwaver- 
ing. It  Is  rooted  in  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  acceptance  of  top  hat  any- 
thing other  than  outright  rejection  of 
top  hat  and  moving  to  a  tear  down 
would  be  yet  another  in  a  long  series  of 
U.S.  decisions  to  accept  unsatisfactory 
and  ultimately  disastrous  conditions 
for  a  new  Moscow  Embassy. 

Since  the  1930's,  we  have,  time  and 
again,  compromised  on  our  preferred 
course  of  action,  usually  in  order  to 
make  supposed  progress  toward  com- 
pletion of  a  badly  needed  embassy. 
Elach  time,  history  showed  those  deci- 
sions to  be  tragically  wrong.  It  is  plain 
that  this  occasion  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent. Yet  some  in  this  House  would, 
like  lemmings,  migrate  to  their  own 
destruction.  Stop  and  think.  We  must 
finally  learn  our  lesson.  We  must  fi- 
nally do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  and 
not  settle  for  a  clearly  inferior  alter- 


native, for  something  that  will  later 
cost  us  dearly.  We  must  not  bring  down 
on  this  House  and  the  Congress  the 
blame  for  a  certain  disaster. 

Yes,  this  whole  mess  started  60  years 
ago.  By  the  early  1930'8,  we  already 
judged  the  current  Embassy  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. In  1934,  Ambassador 
Bullitt  wangled  from  Stalin  a  promise 
for  prime  land  in  the  Lenin  Hills— a  far 
better  site  than  the  current  one.  Con- 
gress appropriated  money,  but  Soviet 
negotiators  stalled  for  years;  when 
they  finally  were  softening,  we  spent 
our  funds  elsewhere.  We  ceded  rights  to 
the  land  in  1939. 

It  was  another  20  years  before  we 
again  raised  the  topic,  in  1959,  2  years 
after  the  Soviets  had  begun  searching 
for  their  own  site  here.  It  took  3  years 
to  reach  agreement  in  principle  on  an 
exchange  of  sites,  and  7  years  before  we 
offered  them  one  of  the  highest  points 
in  Washington,  notable  both  for  its 
view  and  its  facilitation  of  communica- 
tions intercepts — Mount  Alto.  In  turn, 
they  offered  us  the  site  where  the  un- 
finished new  building  now  stands.  It 
was  definitely  less  than  optimal,  and 
doubtless  had  been  nominated  by  the 
KGB  for  this  very  reason.  We  accepted. 
For  2  years,  we  haggled  over  U.S.  in- 
sistence that  each  party  have  full  con- 
trol of  its  building  site  and  construc- 
tion. The  Soviets  objected  to  this,  and 
also  sought  to  limit  building  heights 
they  already  had  all  the  height  they 
needed  at  Mount  Alto.  We  finally 
agreed  to  break  the  impasse  by  accept- 
ing a  Soviet  proposal  to  negotiate  in 
two  stages:  First  on  site  exchange  and 
then  on  construction  conditions.  The 
next  year.  Mount  Alto  formally  was  ex- 
changed for  the  Moscow  property.  But 
then,  when  it  was  too  late  to  pull  out, 
the  Soviets  dug  in  their  heels  on  con- 
struction control,  insisting  that  Soviet 
labor  and  materials  be  used  as  a  matter 
of  "cultural  pride"  and  to  preserve  the 
architectural  "spirit  of  Moscow." 

After  the  1972  Nixon-Brezhnev  sum- 
mit, the  White  House  apparently  pres- 
sured the  State  Department  to  relent 
and  accept  a  compromise  offered  by  the 
Soviets:  Soviet  labor  and  materials 
would  be  used  for  the  basic  structure, 
but  we  could  finish  the  interior  our- 
selves. The  KGB  had  become  confident 
that  the  building  could  be  bugged  pri- 
marily within  the  basic  structural 
members.  We  accepted  the  deal. 

There  followed  lengthy  negotiations. 
These  Included  Soviet  rights  to  use 
prefabricated  concrete.  We  submitted 
architectural  plans  which  specified 
structural  components  and  even  identi- 
fied the  future  occupants  of  various  of- 
fices. Lengthy  talks  regarding  con- 
struction costs  no  doubt  gave  the  KGB 
more  time  to  finalize  plans  for  attack. 
The  concluding  1979  contract  provided 
for  Soviet  supply  of  all  structural  ma- 
terials except  the  brick  facing.  The  So- 
viets had  patiently  haggled  another  7 
years  to  get  most  of  what  they  wanted. 


and  probably  also  to  buy  time  for  the 
KGB.  Ground  was  broken  in  1979.  The 
Soviets  took  full  advantage  of  provi- 
sions allowing  them  control  of  their 
Embassy  site,  but  our  security  in  Mos- 
cow was  minimal.  Their  compound  here 
proceeded  rapidly,  but  the  Soviet  firm 
doing  our  work  constantly  missed 
deadlines— all  the  better  to  allow  time 
for  customized  work.  We  permitted 
them  to  move  into  their  living  quarters 
well  before  we  had  any  prospect  of 
completing  ours,  thereby  losing  much 
of  our  potential  leverage  to  force  co- 
operation. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  we  first 
suspected  systemic  penetrations  of  our 
building,  and  6  years  since  construc- 
tion stopped.  Still  we  wring  our  hands, 
searching  for  a  way  to  avoid  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion— that  we  should  start 
all  over.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviets 
have  been  very  forthcoming  in  expedit- 
ing top  hat.  You  would  be,  too,  if  you 
had  that  much  investment  in  custom 
collection  sensors.  Under  top  hat,  they 
can  still  vacuum  up  data  from  six  of 
the  original  eight  floors. 

And  this  House  proposes  to  spend  $215 
million  to  allow  them  that  privilege. 
One  marvels  at  the  phenomenon.  One 
wonders  whether  we  truly  have  taken 
leave  of  our  senses. 

The  State  Department  fought  very 
hard  last  year  for  money  to  teardown 
and  rebuild,  but  this  House  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  blocking  it.  Hav- 
ing waited  six  decades,  and  desperate 
for  a  functional  and  even  partially  se- 
cure embassy.  State  came  back  this 
year  with  top  hat.  Maybe  there's  also 
some  primeval  drive  to  remain  true  to 
their  legacy.  In  any  case,  some  mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  seemed  more 
than  willing  to  accommodate  the  fall- 
back, whatever  their  former  concerns 
about  financial  probity,  security,  and 
common  sense.  How  they  could  justify 
it  to  their  constituents  I  do  not  know. 
Hut  I  do  know  that  if,  10  or  20  years 
from  now,  a  well-placed  defector  comes 
in  from  the  cold,  he  will  tell  us  every- 
thing the  Soviets  Implanted  there,  and 
the  value  of  the  information  collected. 
And  then  the  fingers  will  wag.  The  fin- 
gers will  point  at  us — that  silly  House, 
that  unthinking  Congress.  They 
blocked  the  solution  consistently  rec- 
ommended by  the  experts  and  stuck  us 
with  this  Swiss  cheese  building,  this 
top  hat  on  a  tuning  fork.  This  House 
will  be  the  fall  guy,  and  rightly  so. 

The  State  Department  and  intel- 
ligence agencies  have,  repeatedly, 
clarified  that  they  still  prefer  tear 
down  and  that  top  hat  was  forced  upon 
them  by  stubborn  congressional  resist- 
ance to  tear  down.  An  intelligence  re- 
port published  in  December  1990,  re- 
flecting the  consensus  of  all  intel- 
ligence agencies  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, concluded  once  again  that  tear 
down  was  the  way  to  go.  Why?  The  re- 
port contains  a  lot  of  eye-opening  de- 
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to  be  in  use  for  50  to  60 
years.  We  an  going  to  have  14  to  18 
generations  o  Foreign  Service  officers 
working  in  th  it  lower  sixth  floor.  I  am 
told  that  security  is  going  to  be  main- 
tained at  an  idequate  level.  I  am  told 
it  is  not  impo  rtant  to  know  who  works 
in  the  classified  section  at  top  hat  and 
who  works  Ixlow.  What  does  that  tell 
the  KGB?  Itl  tells  them  far,  far  too 
much. 

Now  let  me  come  finally  to  the  alter- 
native of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HERMAN],  his  perfecting 
amendment.  I  recognize  the  chairman's 
difficult  position.  He  is  trying  his  best 
to  help  the  administration  with  their 
alternative  mquest.  He  is  doing  it  in 
good  faith.  He  has  frankly  had  a  dif- 
ficult job  thrust  upon  him.  But  what 
happens  with  the  Appropriations  Sub 
committee?  That  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee wn  be  said  to  be  involved 
in  aggressive  oversight  on  matters  that 
relate  to  embassy  construction  around 
the  world.  Sone  people  would  say  they 
are  involved  in  micromanagement. 

Mr.  BEREHTER.  And  what  happens 
when  future  riequests  go  from  the  State 
Department  Dor  building  other  embas- 
sies? The  micromanagement  of  the  ag- 
gressive oversight  conducted  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  going 
to  be  something  that  will  surely  cause 
the  State  De  jartment  concern  and  fu- 
ture difficult  es.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
"Do  you  thin  c  the  State  Department  is 
really  going  to  go  with  the  tear-down 
approach  whqn  they  know  what  kind  of 
micromanagetnent  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittw  has  given  them  in  past 


on  embassy  construction  and  will  in 
the  future  undoubtedly  give  them.  Now 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  a  le- 
gitimate responsibility  for  oversight. 
Some  people  suggest  that  subcommit- 
tees may  have  gone  way  too  far.  Be- 
lieve what  you  will  but  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  with  certainty  that  the 
pressure  is  still,  still,  on  the  State  De- 
partment to  go  ahead  on  a  top  hat  pro- 
posal under  the  Berman  perfecting 
amendment.  Chairman  Berman  is  mak- 
ing a  good-faith  effort,  but  it  is  not  the 
right  way  to  go.  Failing  to  support  the 
unamended  Snowe  amendment  is  an 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  in  the 
House  and  Congrress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  we 
know  what  is  right.  This  is  the  author- 
izing committee,  and  we  ought  to  do 
what  is  right.  America  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  has 
taken  a  compromise,  second-best,  or 
third-best  solution  year  after  year 
after  year,  and  this  is  the  time  to  do 
what  the  entire  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  the  State  Department  tells  us 
is  the  proper  step,  and  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  teardown  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  perfecting  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  and  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BEREUTER]  yielding.  He  makes  his 
case  for  why  he  thinks  teardown  re- 
build is  better.  He  asserts  again  with 
assuredness  that  that  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration prefers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  letter  here 
from  James  Baker  and  William  Web- 
ster saying  "*  *  *  we  want  to  reaffirm 
the  administration's  strong  conviction 
that  we  must  move  now  to  complete 
our  new  Moscow  Embassy  chancery. 
The  recent  embassy  fire  underscores 
the  urgency  of  moving  without  further 
delay,"  et  cetera. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
TER]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Berman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BEREUTER  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 
read: 

We  recognize  that  this  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue.  We  believe  the  Top  Hat  op- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  sections  101(a)  (7)  and 
132  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  takes  account  of  the  full 
range  of  views  and  offers  the  most  promising 
solution  *  *  *. 
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So  we  are  saying  that  you  think  un- 
derlying that  letter  is  there  belief  that 
this  is  the  reality  on  the  Hill,  that  they 
cannot  get  anything  unless  they  do  top 
hat.  We  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee are  saying  that  we  want  the 
administration  to  make  its  decision 
without  any  further  mandates  from 
Congress  about  which  of  the  two  op- 
tions, on  which  there  are  many  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  they  wish  to  un- 
dertake. It  is  condescending  and  arro- 
gant to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  decided 
that  top  hat  was  acceptable  really  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not.  That  assigns  to 
the  majority  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  view  they  did  not  express. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  put  aside  our  belief  that  top 
hat  makes  more  sense  in  order  to  give 
the  administration  the  right  to  divorce 
this  issue  from  all  the  wrangling  that 
is  going  on  back  and  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
TER]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  gentleman  has 
been  reading  a  letter  from  William 
Webster  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  if  it  is  the  same  letter  I  have  seen, 
the  letter  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
they  are  doing  this  and  recommending 
the  top  hat  teardown  approach  because 
the  alternative  has  been  denied  them 
by  congressional  inaction  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  teardown  approach.  That  is 
what  the  letter  I  have  says. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  on  May  15,  1991, 
these  two  gentlemen  sent  letters  to 
Speaker  Foley  and  Minority  Leader 
Michel  urging  top  hat.  This  amend- 
ment that  is  before  us  now  pulls  out  all 
of  the  top  hat  language,  complicated 
by  the  commitment  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  saying  we  should 
let  the  administration  decide. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
those  two  individuals  who  sent  us  the 
letter  said  in  the  letter  I'm  referring 
to,  in  effect,  "Given  the  fact  that  you 
are  not  going  to  give  us  the  money,  we 
will  take  the  top  hat  because  we  have 
to  go  ahead."  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  a  suggestion  of  what 
this  Member  thinks  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  majority  have  as 
their  motives.  I  do  not  think  that  ap- 
propriate. But  I  do  believe  that  if  we 
looked  for  a  consensus,  if  we  took  the 
consensus  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  we  took  the  consensus  of  what 
they  would  prefer,  absent  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  administration 
of  what  they  think  is  right,  that  would 
be  clearly  coming  down  on  the  side  of 
the  teardown  approach. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
TER]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Snowe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BEREUTER  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  a 
clarification. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  thorough  statement.  I  ap- 
preciate having  his  thoughts  and  ef- 
forts on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  offered  in  terms  of  what 
the  administration  wants.  I  am  reading 
a  letter  ftom  both  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Webster,  of 
May  13,  1991,  and  that  states  the  situa- 
tion very  clearly: 

Should  the  House  fall  now  to  support  the 
committee  l&nguage  on  Moscow,  we  could 
risk  an  Impasse  which  would  prevent  us  from 
moving  ahead  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

So  it  is  very  clear  in  this  letter  that 
they  are  saying  Congress  should  make 
the  determination  on  this  issue,  and 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  embrace  a  proposition  and 
now,  not  feeling  strongly  about  it,  say- 
ing, "Let's  throw  it  back  to  the  admin- 
istration," 80  we  come  back  then  to 
the  same  problem  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  which  is  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  thought  we  had  recog- 
nized we  each  have  a  goal  here.  Let  us 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairnuin,  re- 
claiming my  time  for  a  question  to  the 
ranking  Republican:  I  know  that  in  the 
past  it  has  been  suggested  that  certain 
Members  of  the  other  body  were  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  a  teardown  ap- 
proach, and  one  of  those  gentlemen 
often  cited  in  news  accounts  was  the 
junior  Senator  fi-om  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
woman would  share  with  the  body  the 
contents  of  the  letter  that  was  handed 
to  her  today,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman for  that  purpose. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  letter  from  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  State  Department  indicat- 
ing that— 

The  intellig'ence  community  continues  to 
endorse  the  tear  down  and  rebuild  option  as 
the  approach  that  offers  the  best  future  secu- 
rity against  Soviet  intelligence  gathering. 
Further,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  exist- 
ing situation,  the  U.S.  Government  will  have 
to  live  with  the  choice  we  make  now  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  believe  that  If  the 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  finance  over 
S200  million  for  a  new  embassy  building  in 
Moscow,  then  the  U.S.  should  be  building  the 


best,  most  secure  facility  possible.  By  the 
State  Department's  own  admissions,  the  new 
top  hat  proposal  does  not  meet  these  cri- 
teria. 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  did 
not  approve  the  reprogramming  re- 
quest of  the  Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
TER]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addi- 
tional seconds.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Apparently,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  remarks  alleged  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  past  were  true,  we  have  a 
convert.  He  is  suggesting  that  the  top 
hat  approach  is  not  the  way  to  go, 
reprogramming  is  denied,  and  the  cor- 
rect way  is  the  teardown  approach. 
This  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
ject the  well-intentioned  Berman  per- 
fecting amendment  and  do  what  we 
think  is  right  and  adopt  the  Snowe 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  Snowe  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  of  all  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  is  man- 
aging the  first  bill  he  has  brought  be- 
fore the  House  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations. I  think  he  has  done  an  extraor- 
dinarily conscientious  job. 

He  has  given  very  careful  thought  to 
how  best  to  resolve  this  very  vexing 
issue,  and  I  think  the  amendment  he 
has  brought  before  us  which  perfects 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  is 
Solomonic  in  its  wisdom  and  provides  a 
basis  on  which  we  can  move  forward  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  been 
absolutely  tenacious  in  her  pursuit  of 
her  vision  of  how  best  to  resolve  this 
problem.  She  is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  question.  She  has  devoted  years 
to  trying  to  get  a  better  handle  on  it, 
and  I  think  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
she  has  promoted  her  perspective  his 
contributed  very  significantly  to  this 
debate  and  to  the  understanding  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
House  on  the  issue.  She  has  in  fact 
more  or  less  persuaded  me  that  in  fact 
the  teardown  approach  would  be  better 
than  the  top  hat  approach. 

My  problem  with  the  amendment  she 
has  offered,  however — and  I  am  sure 
she  recognizes  that  this  represents  no 
disrespect  whatsoever  of  her — is  that  it 
is  a  classic  example  in  my  judgment  of 
the  perfect  being  the  enemy  of  the 
good. 

On  one  thing  all  of  us  can  agree  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both  sides 
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of  the  issue:  The  status  quo  in  Moscow 
is  utterly  unacceptable.  The  conditions 
under  which  our  diplomats  have  to 
labor  are  not  fit  for  either  man  or 
beast,  and  it  is  simply  not  possible  for 
them  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  we  ask 
them  to  do  under  these  conditions.  It  is 
even  worse  now  that  this  fire  has  oc- 
curred. 

I  have  been  there,  the  gentlewoman 
has  been  there,  and  many  Members  of 
the  House  have  been  to  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  These  are  old.  outdated  facili- 
ties, and  they  must  be  replaced. 

So  the  issue  before  us  today  is  how  to 
go  about  replacing  them,  either  with 
the  teardown  or  with  top  hat.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  approach  offered  to  us  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man] is  that  it  in  effect,  first  of  all,  au- 
thorizes the  money.  For  the  first  time 
money  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Embassy  will  be  enacted  into  law.  Sec- 
ond, it  then  gives  the  administration 
the  opportunity  to  come  back  and  say 
that  it  really  does  prefer  teardown 
after  all. 

If  the  gentlewoman  is  correct,  that  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  the  President. 
Secretary  Baker,  and  Director  Webster 
and  their  associates  really  prefer  tear- 
down,  the  Berman  amendment  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
and  say  so. 

Furthermore,  we  have  an  assurance 
relayed  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Berman]  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
if  that  is  what  the  administration  asks 
for  the  House  ixasses  the  Berman 
amendment,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  provide  the  money  nec- 
essary for  the  teardown  option. 
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I  have  to  say  that  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  Jim  Baker.  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  Bill  Webster.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  drugged.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  duped.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  brainwashed.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  been  tortured.  They 
have  made  a  judgment  that  it  is  better 
to  move  forward  with  top  hat  than  not 
to  have  anything  at  all. 

However,  if  the  Berman  amendment 
is  adopted  and  teardown  as  well  as  top 
hat  is  now  pemissible  and  the  money  is 
there  to  back  it  up,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity,  if  in  fact  they  really  pre- 
fer the  teardown  option,  to  say  so.  At 
that  point,  the  prospects  for  actually 
moving  forward  with  teardown  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  very  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  Trom 
their  perspective,  I  truly  do  not  under- 
stand their  position  to  the  Berman 
amendment  because  this  is  an  author- 
ization bill.  The  most  that  can  realisti- 
cally be  hoped  for  is  that  we  authorize 
a  formula  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  move  forward  with  teardown  from 
their  perspective.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Bennan  amendment  does. 
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the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
then  adopting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  we  run 
the  very  real  risk  of  preserving  the 
same  paralysis  which  has  prevented  us 
from  moving  forward  before.  Because 
of  that  point,  at  that  point,  if  it  turns 
out  the  administration  really  prefers 
top  hat.  as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  this 
through  the  Congress  and  into  law  over 
the  opposition  of  the  administration. 
And  we  are  told  that  if  in  fact  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  will  not 
provide  the  money  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Just  for  a  point  of 
clarification.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  that,  based  on  the 
representation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  if  the  administra- 
tion recommends  an  option,  he  will 
fund  it. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  they  have  rec- 
ommended an  option. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentleman's  rep- 
resentation wa£  actually  that  he  will 
fund  the  $130  million  without  reference 
to  what  option  the  administration 
chooses.  That  appropriations  process 
will  be  underway  long  before  this  bill  is 
on  the  President's  desk. 

Look  at  the  situation  we  are  in.  We 
come  into  a  new  authorization  cycle, 
and  the  administration  comes  and  says 
they  would  like  top  hat.  New  facts  are 
available.  In  January  and  February  of 
this  year  for  the  first  time  the  Soviets 
indicated  informally  and  then  repeated 
in  formal  negotiations  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  raise  the  height  ceiling 
for  construction  in  Moscow.  So  now  top 
hat  offers  us  an  adequate,  secure  alter- 
native to  a  proposal  that  at  many 
times  in  the  past  but  not  in  every  time 
in  the  past  we  have  supported — tear- 
down  and  rebuild — and  we  might  actu- 
ally get  it. 

We  say.  OK.  we  talked  to  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  minority  and  they 
think,  let  us  go  with  the  administra- 
tion. We  want  to  go  with  the  adminis- 
tration. We  want  to  give  them  flexibil- 
ity. And  most  of  all,  we  want  to  deal 
with  the  terrible  conditions  and  not 
spend  2  more  years  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  will  tell  the  gentlewoman  what  ab- 
dication of  our  responsibility  is.  It  has 
been  our  performance  for  the  past  4  or 
5  years  as  this  situation  has  been  bat- 
ted back  and  forth  between  Houses,  be- 
tween parties.  Congress  versus  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Now  we  say  we  will  do  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants.  We  come  to  the 
floor  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
anomalous  situation  of  a  majority, 
every  Democrat  on  the  House  Foreign 
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Affairs  Committee,  with  some  Repub- 
lican support,  saying,  let  us  give  the 
administration  what  it  is  now  asking 
for  under  the  changed  circumstances, 
their  ability  to  add  new  floors  and. 
therefore,  have  adequate  secure  space. 
And  we  find  that  for  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent reasons,  the  Republicans,  the 
minority,  do  not  want  to  support  the 
administration  on  this  issue. 

Why?  Because  they  say  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  blackjacked.  It  has 
been  twisted  by  the  appropriators  who 
want  top  hat  so  that  this  top  hat  rec- 
ommendation they  are  giving  is  not 
their  true,  heartfelt,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  has  men- 
tioned, heartfelt  suggestion.  So  we  say 
we  will  deal,  we  will  deal  with  this  be- 
lief. 

And  we  go  and  we  speak  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  say.  look, 
this  is  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
larz] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Berman.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  we 
say  we  will  go  through  2  more  years 
without  ever  getting  off  the  dime  if 
this  happens.  I  can  see  where  this  is 
going.  I  can  see  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  majority  side  are  going  to  come 
and  say.  we  do  not  know  what  tear- 
down-rebuild,  top  hat.  all  these  options 
are.  We  are  not  construction  engineers. 
You  are  asking  us  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Republicans  are 
out  there  attacking  and  bombing  it. 

They  are  saying  that  is  not  what  the 
administration  really  wants.  So  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  get  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee — 
who  has  been  supporting  top  hat  and 
who  thinks  top  hat  makes  more  sense — 
to  say,  I  will  not  try  to  legislate  top 
hat  in  the  appropriations  process.  I  will 
fund  this  authorization.  Let  the  admin- 
istration decide,  exercising  its  good 
judgment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  these  people  are  not  drugged.  Bill 
Webster  and  Jim  Baker  are  not  reck- 
less with  national  security.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  not  reck- 
less with  national  security.  Give  them 
the  money;  have  them  inform  us  fully. 
Then  we  will  not  be  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibility because  our  responsibility 
in  the  most  ultimate  sense  of  the  word 
will  have  been  met. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  terrible  secu- 
rity, a  terrible  health,  a  terrible  work- 
place situation  in  the  most  important 
mission  we  have,  and  we  are  doing  it  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  in  a  way  that 
stops  the  paralysis  from  continuing  for 
2  more  years. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  returning  the  time.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  statement  that  was 
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made  by  the  distinguished  Senator,  I 
think  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  who 
said,  "In  Vietnam  we  ought  to  declare 
victory  and  get  out." 

May  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine,  she  has  won  a  real  victory  here. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  you  get 
an  authorization  which  makes  tear- 
down  possible.  You  have  a  pledge  from 
the  chairman  of  the  relevant  appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  requests  teardown. 
that  he  will  fund  it.  That  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  forward. 

I  would  hope  in  the  spirit  of  comity 
and  amity  and  in  recognition  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  we  would 
join  hands  on  this  and  let  this  process 
move  forward. 
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Let  this  process  move  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SOLARZ  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  for 
whom  I  have  gresit  respect,  wants  to 
know  why  we  cannot  accept  the  Ber- 
man  perfecting  amendment. 

This  gentleman,  speaking  for  him- 
self, says  that  the  reason  is  that  he  be- 
lieves the  power  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  over  future  embassy 
construction  decisions  across  the  whole 
world  will  intimidate  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  point  that  they  will  accept 
the  top  hat  approach  even  with  the  op- 
tion that  our  very  understandably  frus- 
trated chairman  would  give  them  by 
his  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  standing 
up  to  the  leader  of  the  evil  empire  sure- 
ly should  be  capable  of  standing  up  to 
the  benigm  intentions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  relevant  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


nicated      to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Berman  amendment. 

To  shift  our  responsibility  for  resolv- 
ing this  issue  back  to  the  administra- 
tion, I  think,  is  appalling,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  proposal  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

The  Snowe  amendment  not  only  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  and  a  secure  envi- 
ronment for  the  State  Department  per- 
sonnel in  Moscow,  but  also  would  pro- 
hibit the  Soviets  from  using  any  of 
their  facilities  on  Mount  Alto  in  Wash- 
ington or  any  other  site  in  Washington 
until  our  personnel  can  occupy  a  safe 
and  secure  site  in  Moscow. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  good  intentions  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman],  I  believe 
it  is  a  relinquishment  of  our  congres- 
sional prerogatives  and  our  responsibil- 
ity to  turn  this  issue  back  to  the  State 
Department  which  has  so  woefully  mis- 
managed this  proposal  for  the  past  7 
years.  Moreover,  it  is  appalling  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  bow  to  the  arbi- 
trary resistance  of  one  subcommittee 
on  appropriations.  And  that  has  been 
the  major  roadblock  for  resolving  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  he  is  saying  is, 
"Let  us  agree  to  allow  that  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  to  make 
the  final  decisions."  This  is  an  impor- 
tant decision.  It  is  worthy  of  the  full 
consideration  by  the  entire  Congress, 
and  let  us  not  shirk  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  fully  examine 
why  the  Snowe  amendment  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild  is  so  worthy  of  our 
full  support,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's so-called  Top  Hat  proposal  is  so 
inappropriate. 

First,  tear  down  and  rebuild  is  sim- 
ply more  secure.  Independent  analysis 
by  our  intelligence  community  and  two 
separate  interagency  studies  by  experts 
during  both  the  Reagan  and  the  Bush 
administrations  have  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed the  tear  down  and  rebuild  pro- 
posal as  the  only  sure  way  to  remove 
the  threat  of  extensive  electronic  pene- 
tration of  our  new  office  building  in 
Moscow. 

The  Top  Hat  proposal  would  not  only 
rebuild  the  top  few  floors  of  the  struc- 
ture, leaving  in  place  the  bulk  of  the 
KGB-built  embassy,  a  second  impor- 
tant reason  for  supporting  the  Snowe 


amendment  is  because  it  is  more  cost 
effective.  The  cost  of  tear  down  and  re- 
construct has  been  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized. 

The  State  Department  only  recently 
proposed  Top  Hat  and  has  not  yet 
begun  any  design  work  on  the  concept. 
Cost  estimates  for  the  Top  Hat  are 
only  rough  estimates,  probably  overly 
optimistic,  and  despite  this,  the  pro- 
posed $215  million  for  Top  Hat  con- 
struction would  provide  only  four  se- 
cure floors  sitting  right  on  top  of  six 
penetrated,  bugged  floors. 

For  $280  million,  the  tear  down  and 
rebuild  would  provide  an  eight  floor, 
fully  secure  structure  with  a  great  deal 
more  working  space  that  is  so  sorely 
needed  in  Moscow. 

It  is  obvious  to  many  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  and  to  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  best  solution  to  this  problem 
is  by  starting  anew.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  Top  Hat  proposal  was  bom  out 
of  the  State  Department's  belief  that 
Congress  would  not  be  inclined  to  fund 
a  new  office  building,  that  a  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  has  been 
unwilling  to  go  that  route  for  the  past 
few  years. 

Simply,  it  is  a  bad  idea.  It  would  re- 
sult in  an  insecure  facility.  Top  Hat  is 
penny-wise  and  dollar-foolish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues:  Let  us  not  put 
any  icing  on  a  burnt  cake.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  Snowe  amendment  and  de- 
feat of  the  Berman  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  ajn  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Words  are  important  in  all  of  this, 
and  I  implore  the  minority  to,  and  I 
will  repeat  it  again,  to  assess  carefully 
how  they  characterize  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
devil  in  all  of  this,  according  to  some 
because  he  has  said,  "I  think  Top  Hat 
is  better."  By  the  way,  so  do  I. 

But  I  see  the  problem  of  letting  2 
more  years  pass  where  we  go  through 
this  paralysis.  I  will  not  use  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  try  and  mandate  my 
favorite  and  this  is  what  I  think  rea- 
sonable people  should  want  to  do  in 
this  situation. 

My  only  request  is  that  the  minority 
party  not  go  against  the  administra- 
tion and  try  to  mandate  a  different  al- 
ternative. 

I  will  try  to  convince  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  have  talked  to, 
I  would  say,  at  least  a  strong  majority 
of  that  subcommittee  already,  and 
they  have  every  intent  of  funding  our 
authorization  of  $130  million  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  it  decides  is 
best. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  design. 
The  gentleman  was  at  a  briefing  on 
this  subject,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
design  work  is  nowhere  near  complete 
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on  either  opti<in.  At  a  briefing  3  weeks 
ago,  the  State  Department  informed  us 
and  our  staffs  that  the  first  prelimi- 
nary design  w(  rk  was  rejected  as  unac- 
ceptable. The  (me  that  we  talked  about 
here  as  being  so  advanced  has  already 
been  rejected  by  the  administration. 
That  was  on  te  axdown. 

The  CHAIR]  IAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man]  has  expired. 

(At  the  requ<  st  of  Mr.  BERMAN  and  by 
coisent,  Mr.  Oilman  was 
pioceed   for   1    additional 


unanimous 
allowed  to 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAK 
gentleman  wi  1 
cost  figures  on 


because     that 

amendment  as 

So  I  would 


been  accurate 
existed  2  days 
representation^ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

yield    further,    those 

both  options  as  supplied 


by   the   admiqistration   are   question- 
able. 

In  the  1987  tHp  report,  both  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Mr.  Mica,  our 
former  colleairue,  included  both  op- 
tions in  their  trip  report  about  what 
might  be  done  One  the  issue  of  Mount 
Alto,  we  have  ;he  exact  same  language 
that  the  genth  man  insists  on  that  pro- 
hibits any  So\iet  occupancy  of  any  of 
the  buildings  c  n  Mount  Alto  until  such 
time  as  an  opqlon  is  selected,  be  it  the 

the  teardown,  be  it  a 
newly  constructed  office  building  be  it 
Top  Hat.  So  tl  at  is  no  longer  an  issue, 
is    contained     in     our 

well. 

suggest,   please,  do  not 


rely  on  an  aigument  that  may  have 


on  the  speculations  that 

ago,  but  based  on  these 

from    the    gentleman 


from  Iowa  am  what  I  am  saying,  the 
Members  can  be  assured  this  will  get 
funded.  This  v  ill  not  grab  up  and  slap 
you  at  the  end  through  the  appropria- 
tions process,  pe  will  fund  the  $130  mil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man]  has  agaii  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oilman 
was  allowed  tc 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE 
gentleman  yle 

Mr.  OILMAN 


proceed  for  2  additional 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
d? 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


the  gentlewonian  from  Maine. 


Ms.  SNOWE 
the  gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  liis  statement,  because  he 
has  been  a  val  lable  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  in  the  past,  in  fact, 
was  the  ranking  Republican  of  that 
subcommittee  so  he  Is  very  familiar 
with  the  subj  set  before  him.  I  appre- 
ciate his  supp<  rt  on  this  amendment. 

^Ing  to  hear,  as  the  gen- 
Eicknowledge,    the    com- 


It  is  interes 
tleman    will 
ments  made  f^om  the  chairman  of  the 


International 


Why  is  therf 
vote  on  these 
now?  That  is 


Operations 


tee.  The  chalnnan  embraced 
hat  proposal 


Subcommit- 
the  top 


a  sudden  reluctance  to 

proposals  right  here  and 

the  Issue  here.  We  are 


willing  to  give  up  our  responsibility, 
and  I  find  it  interesting  that  the  ma- 
jority somewhat  very  generously  now 
is  accommodating  the  administration 
views,  because  the  Republicans  have 
been  unwilling  to  support  the  top  hat 
because  it  is  not  the  right  approach. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  report 
that  we  made  based  on  the  trip  back  in 
1987.  That  was  4  years  ago,  and  we  have 
had  numerous  studies. 

This  issue  is  before  us  today  to  make 
a  choice.  We  were  either  prepared  to  go 
back  and  give  a  blank  check  and  decide 
what  might  happen  sometime,  some- 
where in  this  institution  when  we  are 
the  authorizing  committee. 
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We  either  decide  we  are  an  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  do  our  job  that  we 
are  capable,  I  assume,  of  doing,  and 
move  the  process  on. 

I  am  prepared  to  cast  a  vote  here  and 
now,  top  hat  versus  teardown,  based  on 
the  facts.  I  think  every  Member  de- 
serves this.  I  feel  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  worked  on  this  issue  for 
6  long  years,  has  the  right  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  issue  today  because  it  is 
the  Issue  that  has  been  recommended 
time  and  again  from  those  who  should 
know. 

Now,  we  can  imply  with  words,  but 
every  letter  that  has  come  from  the  ad- 
ministration has  said  that  teardown  is 
the  preferable  option.  I  would  be  glad 
to  get  Webster's  dictionary  out  there 
to  define  "preferred."  We  know  what 
the  situation  is.  It  said  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  that  is 
where  It  will  go  back. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oilman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  distlngruished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  If  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  now  willing  to  entertain 
a  decision  on  either  top  hat  or  tear- 
down,  then  why  not  abide  by  the  expert 
decisions  that  we  have  already  received 
in  our  committees?  The  other  side  has 
examined  them.  I  have  examined  them. 
From  the  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
from  the  two  expert  analysis,  from  our 
own  administration,  that  says  tear- 
down,  and  make  a  decision  now,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  going  back  to  the 
administration  and  then  coming  back 
to  the  House  and  delaying  it  an  addi- 
tional 6  months  to  an  additional  year. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  do  not  wear  top  hats. 
I  do  not,  and  it  Is  not  the  look  of  the 
building.  All  I  know  is  I  meet  with  the 
administration,  I  get  briefed  in  a  clas- 
sified briefing,  and  they  tell  me  top  hat 
is  preferable  because  it  is  cheaper,  it  is 
quicker,  and  it  gives  adequate  security 
protection  for  what  we  need. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  And  they  will  put  it  in 
writing  that  they  prefer  to  teardown. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Last  year  we  did  not  have  a  debate 
on  this  issue  because  out  of  respect  for 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe]  I  went  along  with  her  rec- 
ommendations, and  subsequently  vis- 
ited the  Elmbassy  around  the  July  4th 
recess. 

I  was  convinced  then  that  we  ought 
to  tear  the  place  down,  so  we  did  not 
have  an  issue  on  that.  Subsequently, 
after  listening  to  the  facts  on  the  other 
side  and  recognizing  we  have  reached 
an  Impasse,  it  seemed  to  me  most  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  support  the 
Berman  amendment,  because  it  gives 
the  administration  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  final  decision. 

Now,  President  Bush,  and  I  think  it 
was  at  Princeton,  stated  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  getting  In  his 
way  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
for  what  I  thought  he  was  referring  to 
me  because  I  had  some  14  earmarks  in 
the  African  bill.  I  have  subsequently 
eliminated  all  of  them.  Now  I  see  he  is 
referring  to  his  own  Members  because 
they  want  to  legislate  foreign  affairs  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Now,  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine's 
[Ms.  Snowe]  position  and  the  facts 
stated  by  her  are  very  credible.  No  one 
can  question  that.  She  has  studied  this 
issue,  and  she  is  most  deliberate  and 
sincere  in  her  efforts.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  amendment 
gives  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council, 
the  CIA,  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
both  sides  a  second  time  and  make  the 
final  decision,  which  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  do  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  and  does  not  detract  from 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  be- 
cause hers  Is  a  very  credible  and  fac- 
tual position.  This  to  me  is  about  the 
only  solution  we  have. 

Now,  as  to  the  Embassy,  I  said  in  a 
very  cynical  manner  that  the  fire  may 
have  helped  everyone,  because  that 
place  needs  to  be  torn  down.  Not  the 
new  one;  the  old.  We  should  tear  it 
down  because  it  is  a  firetrap  and  it  is  a 
safety  hazard.  We  need  to  do  some- 
thing. It  is  a  very  critical  situation, 
one  of  the  worst  embassies  in  the 
world.  This,  in  my  judgment,  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  administration 
to  move  expeditiously  and  solve  this 
dllenuna  which  we  face. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Berman  amendment.  I  think 
that  if  we  pursue  the  course  of  the  Ber- 
man amendment,  we  will  truly  be  abdi- 
cating our  responsibility. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Snowe 
acoendment.  The  choice  between  the 
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alternatives  of  tearing  down  the  Em- 
bassy and  rebuilding  it  or  adding  the 
top  hat  should  be  made  by  just  using 
common  sense.  This  decision  should  be 
made  by  Members  now,  today.  We  can 
go  with  the  known  commodity  that  has 
been  recommended  to  Members  by  ex- 
perts, or  we  can  go  with  the  top  hat 
idea  that  was  recommended  late  in  the 
game  because  Congress  would  not  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  do  what  was  right.  If 
we  do  not  make  this  decision  here  and 
now  today,  we  have  no  true  assurance 
that  Congress  will  provide  the  funds  in 
the  future. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  proceed 
with  occupying  an  embassy  where  the 
walls  have  so  many  ears.  Other  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, have  to  use  the  Embassy  besides 
the  State  Department.  At  the  least, 
they  should  be  able  to  have  a  say  as  to 
whether  the  top  hat  plan  will  meet 
their  needs. 

We  know  that  building  a  new  em- 
bassy will  cost  $280  million,  whereas 
the  State  Department  thinks  building 
four  new  floors  will  cost  $215  million.  It 
will  probably  cost  more,  even  if  we  can 
get  the  permission  from  the  Soviets  to 
build  the  new  floors.  We  have  no  idea 
what  complications  will  arise  when 
trying  to  mate  the  top  hat  with  what 
the  Soviets  have  left  us.  To  save  per- 
haps $65  million,  we  will  get  an  em- 
bassy that  is  thoroughly  compromised, 
and  does  not  have  nearly  enough  secure 
space  to  protect  sensitive  activities. 
There  is  another  important  thing  to  re- 
member. Although  the  Soviets  are  good 
at  planting  bugs,  the  quality  of  their 
construction  techniques  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  How  safe  is  this  new  Em- 
bassy building?  If  this  is  a  bargain,  I 
have  some  ocean  front  property  in  my 
district  I  would  like  to  sell  you. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  going  after 
the  impossible  dream  of  perfect  secu- 
rity. The  KGB  and  GRU  will  continue 
to  try  to  gather  intelligence  from  our 
embassy,  and  occasionally  they  will 
succeed.  The  actions  of  the  KGB  as  re- 
cently as  the  fire  of  March  28,  when  of- 
ficers went  into  the  burning  building  to 
steal  classified  documents,  shows  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  everything 
possible  to  collect  intelligence  infor- 
mation. But  do  we  have  to  make  it  so 
easy  for  them?  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween locking  your  front  door  when 
you  go  on  vacation  and  leaving  it  wide 
open  with  a  sign  saying,  "Help  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  buck  is  stopping 
with  us.  We  in  this  House  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  deciding  whether 
our  most  important  Embassy  in  the  en- 
tire world  will  have  adequate  security. 
The  administration  has  covered  itself. 
Read  between  the  lines  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  letter.  He  says  that  he 
would  prefer,  for  security  reasons,  the 
teardown  option.  But  in  order  to  get 
our  i)eople  out  of  the  Inhumane  firetrap 
in  Moscow,  he  will  accept  the  top  hat 


proposal  if  that  is  all  Congress  will 
give  him,  and  try  to  make  the  security 
work.  The  security  will  not  work.  We 
must  agree  to  the  Snowe  amendment. 

We  must  accept  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Berman  amendment  and  in  strong 
support  of  the  Snowe  amendment  re- 
quiring the  complete  teardown  and  re- 
building of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow. The  present  provision,  the  so- 
called  top  hat,  which  requires  only  the 
top  two  floors  of  the  Embassy  be  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  four  secure  floors 
sitting  atop  six  thoroughly  bugged 
floors,  is  woefully  Inadequate  at  best.  I 
strongly  supported  the  teardown-re- 
build  option  presented  by  Ms.  Snowe, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  in  commit- 
tee and  my  conviction  that  her  pro- 
posal is  the  right  one  has  not  changed. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  new 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  our  most  impor- 
tant and  sensitive  Embassy  in  the 
world,  has  been  thoroughly  com- 
promised. In  fact,  we  still  do  not  know 
the  full  extent  of  Soviet  bugging  and 
we  may  never  know.  This  building  is  so 
embeded  with  Soviet  eavesdropping  de- 
vices, it  is  unusable  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses. While  the  buggring  is  the  fault  of 
the  Soviets,  the  blame  for  letting  it 
happen  lies  with  the  State  Department 
which  failed  to  take  even  the  most 
basic  security  precautions.  But,  rather 
than  dwell  on  failures  of  the  past,  our 
first  priority  should  be  repairing  the 
damage  and  ensuring  similar 
catastrophies  are  avoided  in  the  future. 
The  Snowe  amendment  does  just  that. 

There  are  two  basic,  yet  serious,  defi- 
ciencies with  top  hat.  First,  the 
amount  of  U.S.-built  secure  space 
would  be  woefuly  inadequate  for  cur- 
rent needs  for  classified  and  sensitive 
activities,  and  would  allow  no  possibil- 
ity for  expansion  of  secure  space  if  our 
needs  should  change.  Given  the  Soviet 
Union's  uncertain  future  and  knowing 
this  Embassy  will  have  to  serve  us  for 
many,  many  years  to  come,  such  re- 
strictions are  dangerous  as  well  as  fool- 
ish. 

The  teardown-rebuild  solution  of- 
fered by  Ms.  Snowe  is  far  more  secure. 
Independent  analysts,  administration 
security  professionals,  the  intelligence 
community,  and  two  separate  inter- 
agency studies  in  both  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  have  repeatedly 
endorsed  teardown  and  rebuild  as  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  threat  the  ex- 
tensive electronic  eavesdropping  sys- 
tems embedded  throughout  the  build- 
ing pose  to  classified  and  sensitive  ac- 
tivities. 

Top  hat  places  only  a  few  floors  on 
top  of  a  KGB-built  structure.  It  is  like 
building  a  house  on  a  toxic  waste  dump 
and  pretending  none  of  the  poisons  will 
affect  the  house  and  those  living  in  it. 


Teardown-rebuild  is  actually  more 
cost  effective,  based  on  thorough  scru- 
tiny. Its  costs  have  been  examined  and 
reexamined  and  are  based  on  real  de- 
signs and  proposals.  The  State  Depart- 
ment only  recently  proposed  top  hat. 
and  has  not  yet  begun  any  design  work 
on  the  concept.  I  can  think  of  too 
many  examples  where  guesstimates  of 
cost  came  out  way  below  actual  cost.  I 
believe  the  so-called  savings  of  top  hat 
are  overly  optimistic.  Even  if  top  hat 
could  be  done  for  the  proposed  $215  mil- 
lion per  floor.  And,  they're  on  top  of 
six  thoroughly  bugged  floors.  How 
many  costly  upgrades,  security  protec- 
tion improvements  and  so  on  will  be 
needed?  How  many  millions  will  these 
cost  over  time?  Will  they  ever  provide 
the  security  we  originally  envisioned 
and  planned  for?  Once  a  lemon,  always 
a  lemon.  Teardown-rebuild,  at  $280  mil- 
lion provides  an  entire  eighth  floor,  se- 
cure structure  at  only  $36  million  per 
floor.  In  other  words,  we  trade  the 
lemon  in  for  what  we  originally  or- 
dered. 

The  issue  of  secure  space  is  a  serious 
one.  Top  hat  would  provide  only  48,000 
square  feet  of  secure  space.  Yet,  the  in- 
telligence community  estimates  a  cur- 
rent need,  and  I  expect  future  needs  to 
be  greater,  of  60,000  square  feet.  The  re- 
sult is  the  State  Department  would 
have  to  store  classified  materials  and 
conduct  sensitive  and  classified  activi- 
ties in  the  lower  Soviet-bugged  floors. 
We  might  as  well  conduct  this  business 
in  KGB  headquarters  or  the  Kremlin. 

What  if  we  have  a  fire  or  some  other 
problem  in  the  top-hat  area  of  the  new 
Embassy?  We  have  no  alternative  place 
to  conduct  classified  and  sensitive 
business.  With  teardown-rebuild,  we 
can  shift  operations  around  the  build- 
ing to  suit  any  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  recent  fire  at  our  old 
Embassy  clearly  highlights  the  danger 
of  limiting  our  operational  flexibility 
in  terms  of  secure  floor  space. 

I  realize  that  the  State  Department 
vows  to  maintain  ironclad  security 
procedural  rules.  But,  the  State  De- 
partment's own  Inspector  general  has 
identified  numerous  security  failures 
calling  these  security  disasters  the  De- 
partment's single  greatest  deficiency. 
Top  hat  only  encourages  more  disas- 
ters. For  example,  officers  would  have 
refrain  from  ever  typing  or  producing 
clfissifled  information  on  the  lower 
floors.  Presumably,  they  would  always 
have  to  leave  their  offices  and  move  to 
the  upper  floors  for  this  activity.  How 
does  that  improve  efflciency  or  secu- 
rity? 

Good  diplomacy  requires  good  secu- 
rity. It  is  already  known  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  bugged  floors  in  our 
current  Embassy  building  that  are  not 
normally  considered  classified.  The 
bugging  of  these  floors  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  undertaking  for  the 
Soviets,  but  they  evidently  concluded 
that  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  even 
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unclassified  ir  formation  justifies  the 
cost.  Access  o  this  kind  provides  im- 
portant insigha  into  all  areas  of  the 
U.S.  national  Interest,  including  eco- 
nomic, trade,  and  scientific  matters.  It 
provides  the  SDviets  with  information 
about  our  En  bassy  staffs  schedules 
and  personnel  information  allowing 
them  to  identi  'y  the  duty  of  each  offi- 
cer and  facilititing  their  recruitment 
of  spies.  Furthjr,  the  Soviets  have  un- 
restricted access  to  our  contacts  with 
Soviet  citizens ,  dissident  groups,  and 
other  organiza  ions.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  built  a  nev  Embassy  was  to  avoid 
these  exact  pro  blems. 

For  those  looking  only  at  budget 
numbers,  how  much  does  it  cost  when 
security  is  compromised?  What  billion 
dollar  weapon  I  system  or  important 
national  policy  or  secret  negotiating 
principle  is  w  ped  out  when  its  key 
component  is  stolen  by  the  Soviets 
through  their  eavesdropping  at  our 
Embassy?  How  much  is  lost  when  a  key 
Soviet  dissider  t  or  movements  bring- 
ing about  posit  ive  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union — change  that  benefits  America 
requiring  less  defense  spending  or 
greater  oppor  unities  for  American 
business — are  iiscredited  because  of 
their  contacts  ar  the  contents  of  their 
discussions  with  United  States  dip- 
lomats? Surels  these  costs  and  other 
like  them  far  e  cceed  the  purported  sav- 
ings of  top  hat.  An  ounce  of  prevention, 
the  teardown-r  sbuild  option,  is  worth 
10  pounds  of  cu]  e. 

The  second  s;rious  deficiency  of  top 
hat  is  that  in  i  irder  to  gain  Soviet  ap- 
proval to  add  I  wo  extra  stories  to  our 
Embassy  in  Mcscow,  they  want  imme- 
diate and  full  M  se  of  at  least  one  of  the 
three  Soviet  Embassy  office  buildings 
on  Mount  Alto  although  I  understand 
that  is  covered  now  in  the  Berman 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  Sovi- 
ets completely  bug  our  Embassy  mak- 
ing it  totally  useless,  add  $200  to  $300 
million  In  cosi  to  the  American  tax- 
payer to  partlully  and  then  only  par- 
tially and  inj  xlequately  fix  it,  add 
years  of  delay  1  brcing  us  to  remain  the 
unsafe,  overcrcwded,  bugged  fire  haz- 
ard of  an  Emba  isy  we  currently  occupy 
jeopardizing  safety  and  security,  and 
expect  Congreis  to  reward  them  for 
this  outrage  by  letting  them  move  into 
their  new.  secure  eavesdropping  center 
on  Mount  Alto.  That  is  crazy. 

I  believe  we  should  make  the  Soviets 
pay  for  cleaning:  up  the  mess  they  cre- 
ated in  violating  our  Embassy  agree- 
ments, not  reward  them.  I  understand 
that  already  tlie  State  Department  is 
allowing  the  Sjvlets  to  use  their  con- 
sular building  :  or  housing.  In  violation 
of  the  law.  Thli  i  insult  to  the  American 
tazi>ayer  must  }e  stopped  now. 

The  bottom  1  ne  is  do  we  want  a  safe, 
secure,  and  nranageable  Elmbassy  in 
Moscow?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  we  need 
teardown-rebui|d  without  further 
delay.  The  Staite  Department  and  the 
CIA  strongly  agree  that  teardown-re- 


build  is  best.  Both  Secretary  Baker  and 
Director  Webster  reconfirmed  in  a  re- 
cent letter  that: 

The  best  solution  from  a  security  stand- 
point would  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  exist- 
ing Sovlet-bullt  structure.  Efforts  to  obtain 
funding  for  "teardown  and  rebuild"  option, 
however,  have  been  unavailing. 

Hence,  the  reason  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy debacle  continues  and  could  get 
worse  lies  with  Congress.  The  adminis- 
tration, urgently  needing  a  new  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  has  proposed  top  hat 
only  out  of  desparation  that  Congress, 
particularly  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, will  refuse  to  fund  what  is 
right.  If  we  go  the  route  of  top  hat. 
Congress — not  the  State  Department, 
not  the  CIA — but  Congress  will  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  future  secu- 
rity failures  in  Moscow  that  will  inevi- 
tably result.  And,  the  cost  of  security 
failures  in  terms  of  policy,  national  in- 
terest, taxpayer  dollars,  and  so  on  is 
far,  far  greater  than  the  relatively 
small  cost  of  teardown-rebuild. 

Congressional  debate  on  this  issue 
has  already  delayed  having  a  new  Em- 
bassy ready  for  too  long.  With  either 
top  hat  or  teardown-rebuild,  it  will 
take  another  5  years  before  we  can 
move  in.  Let's  properly  and  responsibly 
solve  this  problem  once  and  for  all  by 
enacting  the  Snowe  amendment. 

D  1210 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Berman  amendment  and  in  support 
of  the  Snowe  amendment. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  anyone  who  has 
listened  to  this  debate  that  we  have  a 
deplorable  situation.  I  first  stumbled 
onto  this  situation  in  1987  when  we 
first  determined  how  badly  the  Soviets 
had  bugged  our  new  Moscow  Embassy 
and  how  much  they  were  illegally  occu- 
pying their  brand  new,  shiny,  secure, 
safe,  and  comfortable  embassy  on  what 
has  to  be  the  most  preferred  location  in 
Washington,  a  location  from  which 
with  electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
they  can  literally  listen  in  to  every  im- 
portant conversation  in  this  town,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  be  there  while  our 
people  remained  trapped  in  an  obsolete 
rundown  fire  trap  in  Moscow. 

This  is  a  deplorable  circumstance, 
brought  on  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
defaulted  on  the  deal  made  in  the  1960's 
that  gave  them  the  preferred  location 
and  all  the  rights  to  build  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  desires  and  speci- 
fications by  bugging  our  new  embassy 
and  turning  it  into  an  8-story  micro- 
phone plugged  into  the  Politburo.  If 
the  Soviets  had  acted  in  good  faith,  we 
would  have  been  obliged  to  continue 
with  that  deal,  but  they  have  broken  it 
all  along  while  our  people  live  in  those 
terrible  deplorable  conditions  where 
the  fires  break  out  and  the  KGB  runs  In 
to  save   important  files,   and   to  hell 


with  the  lives  of  Americans  who  serve 
us  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  cir- 
cumstance is  due  to  the  duplicity  of 
the  Soviets  and  the  complacency  of  the 
State  Department. 

Now,  we  must  do  something,  and  our 
choice  today  is  the  Snowe  amendment 
that  says  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  preference  for  freedom 
over  peace,  that  says  to  the  Soviets. 
"You  cannot  continue  to  occupy  that 
property  until  you  reimburse  us  for  the 
damage  you  have  done  and  we  have 
built  a  new  secure  facility  with  Amer- 
ican material  and  manpower." 

Or  we  could  vote  for  the  Berman  al- 
ternative that  says.  "Trust  the  State 
Department." 

Now,  I  have  heard  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
would  like.  I  have  heard  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  like.  I  have  heard 
what  the  recently  resigned  Director  of 
the  CIA  would  or  would  not  have  liked. 
I  have  heard  what  this  distinguished 
chairman  would  like.  I  have  heard 
what  this  ranking  Member  would  like, 
and  I  do  not  care  what  they  would  like. 
I  do  not  cast  my  vote  on  their  behalf. 

The  people  in  my  district  are  angry. 
We  have  been  had.  Because  our  State 
Department  would  rather  have  peace 
than  fight  for  freedom  and  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  the  American  people,  we 
got  a  hollow  shell  full  of  bugging  de- 
vices and  they  got  a  mansion.  We  want 
them  out  of  that  property  on  Mount 
Alto  and  we  want  that  mess  in  Moscow 
torn  down.  We  want  a  new  safe  secure 
embassy  for  our  people  that  keeps  the 
Soviets  out,  keeps  their  bugging  equip- 
ment out,  and  allows  us  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  American  people. 

Now,  if  you  want  that  for  your  con- 
stituents, I  would  say  to  you  that  you 
must  vote  down  the  Berman  amend- 
ment, because  we  have  seen  already  in 
this  saga  that  the  Soviets  are  as  will- 
ing to  heap  insult  on  to  injury  as  the 
State  Department  is  willing  to  accept 
it,  and  they  have  accepted  it  for  20 
years  over  this  business  of  building 
these  embassies. 

So  now  we  must  assert  our  vote  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  and  say 
to  the  State  Department,  say  to  the 
committee  chairmen,  say  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  must  have  a 
safe  secure  embassy  for  our  people,  and 
the  Soviets  must  stay  off  Mount  Alto 
until  we  have  it,  and  the  only  way  to 
have  that,  to  have  It  entirely  safe  and 
secure  is  to  tear  down  the  mess  and 
build  a  new  embassy  and  do  it  now. 

I  say  vote  "no"  on  Berman,  vote 
"yes"  on  Snowe  and  you  will  vote  for 
the  integrity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  em- 
bassies. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Snowe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Armey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement,  because  he  has  worked 
on  this  issue  probably  as  long  as  I  have 
and  certainly  has  offered  amendments 
concerning  the  Mt.  Alto  facilities. 

What  I  find  interesting  is  that  the 
proponents  of  the  top  hat  have  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
top  hat  is  having  these  two  additional 
floors,  but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  want  something  in 
return  for  those  two  floors.  That  agree- 
ment is  not  in  print  yet.  That  will  have 
to  be  developed  after  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  so  we  know  what  the 
Soviets  want.  They  want  access  to  Mt. 
Alto,  which  I  find  incredulous,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
the  State  Department  allowing  the  So- 
viets to  use  the  facility,  which  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  language  that  was 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  here  several 
years  ago. 

So  the  State  Department  went  ahead 
and  said  "yes"  to  the  Soviets.  We  lost 
the  leverage  back  in  1980.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  construct  our  Embassy  at  the 
same  time  the  Soviets  were  construct- 
ing theirs  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
What  happened  is  that  we  fell  behind. 
The  Soviets  completed  theirs  with  the 
housing  compound.  We  allowed  the  So- 
viets to  move  in  to  the  housing 
compound.  We  lost  the  leverage  to  ne- 
gotiate a  fair  construction  agreement. 
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And  what  we  ended  up  with,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  is  Soviet  con- 
struction workers.  We  had  no  Amer- 
ican supervision. 

So  they  constructed  this  building  off- 
site  with  prefabricated  walls  and  floors 
and  columns  and  embedded  very  so- 
phisticated devices  in  that  building. 

This  is  our  problem. 

Now  the  State  Department  is  sasring, 
"Well,  yes,  you  know,  with  this  top  hat 
we  will  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets."  They  have  said  orally 
they  will  not  ask  for  anything  in  their 
turn.  Yet  they  know  full  well  once  we 
are  locked  into  this  top  hat  agreement 
we  are  going  to  have  to  give  up  access 
to  Mt.  Alto. 

That  is  what  they  want.  The  State 
Department  has  already  begun  to  give 
access  in  spite  of  the  violation  that 
they  have  committed  by  doing  so. 

So  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman    and    his    support    on    this 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Armey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  for  her  leadership 
on  this  issue.  Certainly  she  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  story  is  so  sordid 
that  all  the  details  cannot  be  told  here. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  our  State 
Department  has  repeatedly  over  the 
course  of  these  years  made  bum  deals 
with  the  Soviets  and  ignored  the  re- 
quirements of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

K  we  are  going  to  have  a  secure  Em- 
bassy, the  fundamental  question  is  do 
we  put  our  confidence  in  the  compla- 
cency of  the  State  Department  or  trust 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine?  And  I 
for  one  would  say,  should  either  of  the 
two  be  selected  to  build  my  home,  I 
would  entrust  it  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  and  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  recommend  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  body  as  well. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
worlds,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Her- 
man amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
going  to  change  anyones  vote,  I  have 
got  better  sense  than  that. 

But  many  of  us  have  been  dealing 
with  this  issue  for  a  long  time. 

So  I  will  just  add  my  remarks  for  the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

We  have  139  diplomatic  posts  operat- 
ing at  top-secret  level,  63  at  a  secret 
level.  33  at  a  confidential  level,  28  at  an 
unclassified  level,  for  a  total  of  263. 

In  not  one  of  those  overseas  posts, 
not  one,  is  the  entire  embassy  building 
approved  for  the  most  sensitive  na- 
tional security  and  communications 
operations. 

We  have  varying  degrees  of  security 
in  overseas  posts  to  meet  different  lev- 
els    of     security     vulnerability     and 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCURDY  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  just  about 
through. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  getting 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lower  floors  will 
be  less  secure,  but  this  is  consistent 
with  embassy  configurations  that 
occur  anywhere  and  everywhere.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  place  anywhere  that  I 
have  been  that  did  not  have  the  secure 
areas  on  the  top.  We  have  always  had 
this  problem. 

So,  like  other  posts,  classified  con- 
versations will  be  permitted  only  in 
the  bubble  and,  like  all  other  posts,  we 
are  going  to  have  our  problems. 


Now,  the  security  will  be  somewhat 
easier  because  I  understand  that  the 
department  is  going  to  have  Americans 
doing  all  the  building. 

So,  regardless  of  which  way  we  go,  I 
agree  with  the  debate  that  we  ought  to 
get  to  a  vote  on  this  thing  so  Congress 
gets  out  of  the  middle  of  this,  make 
whatever  decision  it  has  to  make,  put 
the  problem  where  it  belongs,  back  in 
the  administration's  lap,  to  get  the 
matter  resolved  internally  and  exter- 
nally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  full  text 
of  the  letter  for  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  May  14. 1991. 
Hon.  Howard  S.  Berman. 
ChaiTman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  floor  action  on  the 
ForelgTi  Relations  Authorization  Act  for  FY 
1992  and  1993  approaches.  I  wanted  once  a^in 
to  express  the  Department's  appreciation  for 
the  assistance  that  you.  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee,  the  Forel^  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  all  of  the  staff  have  sup- 
plied during  the  process  to  date.  Changes  at 
the  full  committee  markup  have  generally 
served  to  make  a  good  bill  better,  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  support  most  of  it.  In 
particular,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  Administration  to 
build  a  new  chancery  in  Moscow  using  its 
preferred  approach  of  removing  two  floors 
and  adding  four  new  ones:  and  that  it  has  au- 
thorized full  payment  of  arrearages  to  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  for  Peacekeep- 
ing, with  the  amounts  to  be  scored  over  a 
four  year  period  as  funds  are  made  available 
for  payment. 

However,  we  continue  to  have  concerns 
about  certain  provisions  of  the  bill.  With  re- 
spect to  authorization  levels,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  in  general  they  reflect  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  We  think,  however, 
that  any  further  reductions  could  run  the 
risk  of  major  damage  to  our  programs. 
Where  reductions  have  been  made,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  for  us  to  retain  maximum 
flexibility  to  determine  how  to  absorb  them 
so  as  to  be  least  harmful,  without  specific  re- 
ductions designated  in  statute  or  report  lan- 
guage. We  continue  to  oppose  all  earmarks 
because,  in  a  time  of  limited  budget  re- 
sources, they  limit  unduly  our  flejiibility  to 
manage  programs. 

The  Department  has  particular  difficulty 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  con- 
fidential fund  (sections  lOKcVllS).  denial  of 
passports  (section  112),  creation  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  South  Asia  (section  121), 
changes  in  the  visa  lookout  system  (section 
126),  transition  for  refugee  shortfalls  (section 
181),  mandates  concerning  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Series  (section  183).  reports 
on  recognition  of  Israel  (section  188)  and 
PLO  Commitments  Compliance  (section  301). 
and  other  provisions  that  infringe  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  (sections 
171(b)(1),  184(b)(2)  and  185(b)).  These  are  de- 
tailed in  the  attached  commentary  on  each 
provision  of  the  bill. 

As  we  noted  in  commenting  on  the  sub- 
committee version  of  the  bill  earlier,  we 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the 
Committee  and  its  staff  in  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual cooperation  which  has  prevailed  to  date. 
Naturally,  we  will  provide  any  assistance 
possible  to  facilitate  enactment  of  a  sound 
Authorization  Act. 
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is  particularly  objectionable  because  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  other  accounts  to  fund  it. 

Section  111.  Consular  and  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.— This  provision  is  a  significant  Im- 
provement over  current  law.  Inclusion  of  any 
restriction  in  this  area  infringes  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  recognition  of  foreign  governments.  We 
continue  to  prefer  only  the  repeal  of  the  cur- 
rent section  122  of  the  FY  '88-'89  Authoriza- 
tion. 

Section  112.  Denial  of  passports.— This  pro- 
vision on  passports,  as  elaborated  on  in  re- 
port language  which  seriously 
mlscharacterizes  Department  of  State  prac- 
tice, is  ill  founded  and  strongly  objection- 
able. The  provision  serves  no  purpose  except 
to  generate  confusion  and  litigation. 

Section  113.  Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service. — We  strongly  believe 
that  for  effective  conduct  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Secretary  must  have  a  con- 
fidential fund  for  certain  kinds  of  expenses. 
In  particular,  we  are  concerned  that  manda- 
tory public  disclosure  of  potentially  sen- 
sitive diplomatic  activities  can  be  inimical 
to  the  success  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
raises  constitutional  concerns.  We  similarly 
are  concerned  about  the  hard  earmark  under 
section  101  since  it  is  below  the  level  needed 
to  sustain  necessary  levels  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity in  this  demanding  period.  The  current 
exhaustive  confidential  reporting  require- 
ments to  the  Congress  provide  information 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  oversight  of  the 
use  of  these  funds. 

Section  114.  Lease  authority.— We  appre- 
ciate inclusion  of  this  provision,  and  the  ad- 
dition at  the  full  committee  of  an  exemption 
from  competition  In  contracting  for  FBO 
leases  overseas.  We  continue  to  feel  that  the 
same  exemption  should  apply  to  purchases  of 
buildings  overseas  as  well. 

Section  115.  Multlyear  contracting  for 
Moscow.— We  appreciate  Inclusion  of  this  Im- 
portant provision.  However,  we  believe  that 
subsection  (d)  should  be  amended  to  read 
"(d)  SUNSET  PROVISION.— The  authority 
to  enter  into  multlyear  contracts  contained 
in  this  section  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
after  September  30,  1993."  Since  a  multlyear 
contract  entered  into  under  this  authority 
would  likely  continue  in  effect  and  perform- 
ance after  this  sunset  date,  the  sunset  provi- 
sion needs  to  be  clarified  to  ensure  that  It 
does  not  affect  contracts  awarded  prior  to 
the  sunset  date  and.  in  particular,  that  the 
Department  may  utilize  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Fund  to  pay  any  contractual  can- 
cellation charges  which  might  arise  if  out- 
year  appropriations  were  not  forthcoming. 

Section  116.  Transfers  and  reprogram- 
mings.— We  appreciate  the  Committee's  will- 
ingness initially  to  include  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  Account  transfer  au- 
thority in  subsection  (a),  although  given  the 
provisions  of  the  BEIA  we  understand  It  will 
be  deleted  on  the  floor.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  work  with  the  Committee  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We 
also  appreciate  Inclusion  of  appropri.ations 
transfer  authority  in  subsection  (b).  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
amount  that  could  be  transferred  could  be 
larger  for  the  small  accounts,  in  particular 
the  Emergencies  and  ICC  accounts.  We  ap- 
preciate Inclusion  of  updated  authority  to 
transfer  authorization  in  the  second  year  of 
a  two-year  authorization  cycle;  and  of  the 
administration's  request  to  change  the 
threshold  for  reprogramming  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000  to  conform  with  the  level  included  in 
recent  appropriations  legislation.   We  con- 


tinue to  believe  that  a  streamlined  approach 
to  reprogramming  in  the  FBO  area,  by  re- 
pealing section  401(c)  of  the  Inman  legisla- 
tion and  going  to  quarterly  reports  for  true 
reprogrammlngs  under  strictly  controlled 
conditions  would  be  beneficial.  Finally  we 
would  also  propose  that  the  reprogramming 
requirement  for  transfers  in  emergency  situ- 
ations be  modified  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
new  24(0(3):  ",  except  that  the  15-day  period 
shall  apply  only  insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  situation."  This 
would  allow  obligations  and  expenditures  of 
transferred  funds  without  waiting  the  full  15 
days  after  a  notification  is  submitted  when 
the  emergency  so  warrants. 

Section  117.  Administrative  services. — We 
welcome  the  Intent  of  this  section.  We  think 
that  the  phrase  "or  to  protect  United  States 
foreign  policy  interests"  should  be  added  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act  as  an  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  a  waiver  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  current  section  23  be  amend- 
ed by  deleting  everything  after  the  word 
"service"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  the 
last  sentence  to  avoid  confusion. 

Section  118.  International  meetings.— We 
continue  to  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
extend  the  statutory  authority  to  hire  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  for  inter- 
national meetings.  Such  authority  is  cur- 
rently limited  to  the  ICC  account,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  equally  certain  authority 
in  other  accounts.  The  Department  would 
continue  to  apply  the  Civil  Service  classi- 
fication standards  in  such  situations. 

Section  119.  Child  care  facilities  at  certain 
posts  abroad.— We  appreciate  inclusion  of 
this  Administration  proposal. 

Section  120.  Availability  of  funds.— This 
technical  amendment  is  as  requested. 

Section  121.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  South  Asian  Affairs.— The  Department 
strongly  urges  deletion  of  this  section.  As  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  in  the  study  man- 
dated by  Section  127  of  the  1990-1991  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  we  believe  that 
the  Department's  current  organization  is 
best  suited  to  provide  sound  policy  manage- 
ment of  the  important  Issues  arising  in  this 
geographic  area.  A  single  Assistant  Sec- 
retary handling  both  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  enables  us  to  apply  a  broad  range 
of  resources  and  to  develop  sophisticated  ex- 
pertise on  such  crucial  problems  as  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  Is- 
lamic revival,  and  the  Afghan  issue — all  of 
which  involve  both  the  countries  of  South 
Asia  and  those  of  the  Near  East.  From  a 
management  perspective,  this  would  be  a 
much  smaller  bureau  than  any  of  the  others 
by  almost  any  measure,  as  we  have  explained 
in  the  study  mentioned  above,  and  therefore 
would  be  inefficient.  Finally,  this  provision 
exacerbates  the  problem  of  creating  bureaus 
by  statute,  rather  than  reserving  this  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  In  its  draft  bill. 

Section  122.  Fees  received  for  use  of  Blair 
House. — We  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's 
calling  our  attention  to  the  need  for  this 
provision. 

Section  123.  Foreign  Service  Institute  fa- 
cllitles.— As  requested. 

Section  124.  Maintenance  management  of 
overseas  property.- We  appreciate  changes 
in  this  provision  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee,  and  have  no  objection  to  the 
current  version.  We  think  in  finding  (3)  that 
"insufficient"  In  place  of  "neglect  or'  better 
describes  the  situation:  and  that  the  world 
"program"  should  be  added  after  "specific 
maintenance"  in  subsection  (b)(4). 
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Section  125.  Defense  trade  controls  reg:- 
istration  fees.— As  requested. 

Section  126.  Visa  lookout  systems.— We  un- 
derstand the  Intent  of  this  provision  and  in- 
tend to  follow  its  spirit.  However,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  we  cannot  comply  with  it  In 
its  current  form,  and  must  oppose  it  as  now 
drafted.  The  requirement  to  purge  the  files 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  reviewing  indi- 
vidual files  spread  around  the  world.  The  De- 
partment does  not  have  the  staff  to  perform 
this  task,  especially  in  view  of  the  new  bur- 
dens resulting  from  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1990.  The  remedial  provision  contained  In 
section  601(c)  of  that  Act  represents  a  care- 
fully considered  and  workable  solution  to 
this  problem.  In  addition,  by  prohibiting  re- 
tention of  information  on  aliens  who  are  not 
"excludable,"  this  provision  would  prohibit 
our  keeping  track  of  information  on  people 
who  are,  for  example,  suspected  terrorists, 
narcotics  offenders,  Nazi  war  criminals,  and 
intelligence  operatives,  unless  the  formal  ad- 
judication had  already  been  made  that  they 
were  In  fact  excludable.  We  could  also  not 
keep  other  useful  information,  e.g.,  FBI  in- 
terest in  arresting  an  individual  if  he  or  she 
entered  the  U.S.,  Congressional  interest  in 
an  individual,  or  pending  immigrant  visas. 

Section  131.  Diplomatic  construction  pro- 
gram.—We  appreciate  inclusion  of  this  sim- 
plifying and  cost-saving  provision. 

Section  132.  Moscow  embassy  construc- 
tlon.— We  strongly  support  the  provision  In- 
cluded by  the  full  Committee.  As  we  have  ar- 
gued, a  firm  decision  on  the  approach  to  be 
followed  is  needed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  Administration  believes  that  the  Top 
Hat  option  best  meets  all  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject.  We  think  any  other 
approach  would  simply  lead  to  impasse, 
which  must  be  avoided. 

Section  141.  Ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments.—As  requested. 

Section  142.  Chief  of  Mission  salary.— As 
requested. 

Section  143.  Authority  of  Secretary  to  sus- 
pend employees  convicted  of  crimes. — We  are 
disappointed  that  our  proposed  revisions 
which  would  have  limited  the  practice  of 
prescriptive  relief  for  employees  facing  sepa- 
ration from  the  Foreign  Service  and  conform 
Foreign  Service  practices  to  those  in  the 
Civil  Service  have  been  eliminated.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  placing  the  two  systems 
on  the  same  basis  is  warranted. 

Section  144.  Retirement  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  who  transfer  to 
international  organizations.- We  believe  this 
section  would  have  facilitated  our  ability  to 
attract  strong  candidates  for  assignments  to 
International  Organizations.  We  understand 
that  it  will  have  to  be  dropped  at  this  time 
for  jurisdictional  reasons,  but  seek  the  Com- 
mittee's support  In  working  with  us  and 
other  committees  to  find  a  mutually-agreed 
approach  to  dealing  with  this  issue. 

Section  145.  Commissary  access.- As  re- 
quested. 

Section  146.  Storage  of  personal  effects.— 
As  requested. 

Section  147. 
As  requested. 

Section  148.  Amendments  to  title  5.— We 
appreciate  inclusion  of  these  requested 
changes,  which  make  minor  but  helpful 
changes  In  a  number  of  personnel  and  allow- 
ance provisions.  We  have  one  minor  sugges- 
tion. We  believe  that  changing  148(e)(3)(B)  so 
that  it  would  add  "and  such  educational 
services  as  are  provided  by  the  States  under 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act"  Instead  of  the  currently  proposed  lan- 
guage  would   eliminate   possible    confusion 
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concemlng  the  availability  of  allowances 
with  respect  to  pre-school  education  for  dis- 
abled children. 

Section  149.  Voluntary  leave  bank  pro- 
gram.—As  requested. 

Section  150.  Reassignment  and  retirement 
of  former  presidential  appointees.— We  can 
accept  this  provision  as  drafted. 

Section  161.  Contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.— As  requested. 

Section  162.  Reform  In  budget  decision- 
making procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies. 

(a)  As  requested. 

(b)  We  have  no  objection  to  informing  the 
Congress  when  it  is  necessary  to  withhold 
contributions  pursuant  to  section  162(a),  but 
would  prefer  to  do  so  informally  as  opposed 
to  a  formal  FYesidential  notification.  The 
President  has  made  clear  his  Intention  to 
pay  previously  withheld  contributions  where 
legally  permissible  and  the  annual  appro- 
priation request  to  the  Congress  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  Congressional  notification  as 
to  how  much  will  be  paid  to  each  organiza- 
tion each  year. 

(c)  As  requested. 

(d)  This  section  should  be  deleted,  since 
Congress  will  be  fully  informed  through  the 
President's  annual  appropriation  request  and 
any  subsequent  reprogrammings  notifica- 
tions. 

Section  163.  Permanent  International  As- 
sociation of  Road  Congresses.— As  requested. 

Section  164.  Report  to  Congress  concerning 
United  Nations  secondment.— As  requested. 

Section  165.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.- As  requested. 

Section  166.  International  fisheries  com- 
missions advance  payments. — As  requested. 

Section  167.  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Commission.- As  requested. 

Section  168.  British-American  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

Section  169.  U.S.  delegation  to  the  CSCE 
assembly.— In  each  case,  we  believe  it  impor- 
tant that  both  House  and  Senate  representa- 
tives to  these  groups  be  drawn  from  both 
major  U.S.  political  parties.  We  understand 
this  is  the  intention.  As  is  the  case  with  U.S. 
travel  to  other  inter-parliamentary  fora, 
funds  for  each  group  should  be  provided 
through  a  legislative  appropriation. 

Section  170.  Report  Concerning  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.- We  oppose  this  section  as 
being  unnecessary. 

Section  171.  Inter-American  Foundation.— 
This  provision  contains  the  Administration's 
request  with  respect  to  funding.  We  note 
that  the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  quali- 
fications of  individuals  the  President  may 
nominate  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  infringes  both  on  the  President's 
authority  under  the  Appointments  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  role  of  the  Senate 
In  giving  advice  and  consent  to  presidential 
nominees. 

Section  181.  Transition  for  refugee  short- 
fall.—We  are  very  sympathetic  to  the  idea 
that  operational  problems  should  not  lead  to 
a  reduction  In  total  refugee  admissions. 
However,  we  are  not  comfortable  with  the 
idea  of  singling  out  any  specific  category  for 
special  treatment.  The  Administration  is  ex- 
tending every  effort  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  departures  of  approved  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  FY  '91.  If  these  steps  are 
successful,  then  this  proposal  would  be  moot. 
In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  gives  the 
President  only  the  authority  to  set  annual 
refugee  admissions  levels,  a  procedure  which 
Is  working  well  and  does  not  need  to  be 
changed.  We  can  also  address  some  of  these 


problems  in  the  context  of  the  Administra- 
tion's consultations  with  the  Congress  on  the 
FY  '92  refugee  ceilings,  which  begin  this  year 
In  July.  We  therefore  think  this  provision  is 
premature  and  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
should  be  dropped  for  the  time  being.  We  are 
also  concerned  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  rollover  provision  might  lead  FY  '92 
costs  which  may  be  subject  to  the  "pay-as- 
you-go"  provisions  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

Section  182.  Travel  advisory  for  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — As  requested. 

Section  183.  The  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  historical  series.- While  we 
think  the  provision  In  the  bill  is  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  over  previous  versions,  we 
continue  to  have  practical  and  constitu- 
tional concerns  with  it.  The  Administration 
continues  to  believe  that  legislation  Is  not 
necessary  in  this  area,  and  that  the  plan  we 
have  developed  will  resolve  those  problems 
which  have  been  identified. 

Section  184.  Implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Forward-Looklng  Strategies  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.— We  note  that  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  State  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  preliminary  version  of  a 
report  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  CJen- 
eral  InfWnges  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  di- 
plomacy. 

Section  185.  Study  of  visa  refusal  for  U.S. 
citizens.— We  are  sympathetic  to  the  alms  of 
the  legislation  but  believe  It  is  unnecessary 
as  the  Department  of  State  already  possesses 
Information  and  makes  It  available  publicly 
to  U.S.  travelers.  The  Administration  is  of 
course  willing  to  provide  this  information  to 
Congress.  We  believe  that  the  problem  can 
best  be  approached  diplomatically,  and  note 
that  decisions  about  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy are  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
President. 

Section  186.  Study  of  Technical  Security 
and  Counterintelligence  Capabilities.— Al- 
though we  have  no  objection  to  this  provi- 
sion. It  cannot  restrict  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  protect  sensitive 
diplomatic  communications  and  state  se- 
crets from  disclosure. 

Section  187.  GAO  Study  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization. — A  technical  cor- 
rection is  needed  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  GAO.  The  Department  has  no  position 
on  this  provision  at  this  time. 

Section  188.  Reports  Concerning  Israel.— 
We  strongly  oppose  this  section.  The  Admin- 
istration is  committed  to  and  actively  pursu- 
ing the  repeal  of  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379  equating  Zionism 
with  Racism.  Interested  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  regrularly  informed  of  our  progress 
on  this  issue.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
report  directed  by  this  section  will  focus  at- 
tention negatively  on  this  effort,  making 
achievement  of  this  goal  more  difficult.  The 
Administration  does  not  support  rescission 
of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 487.  The  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  re- 
actor In  1981  was  an  action  which  the  United 
States  strongly  opposed.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  approve  it  ten  years  later.  We  dis- 
cern no  support  at  all  for  such  an  effort 
among  the  other  members  of  the  council. 
The  United  States  firmly  supports  Israeli  ef- 
forts to  gain  International  recognition,  and 
we  continually  urge  all  nations  to  establish 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  Again, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  that  maintaining 
a  running  tally  as  would  be  required  by  this 
section  is  appropriate  or  productive.  Finally, 
the  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
recognition  of  and  establishment  of  full  dlp- 
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Vice  President,  we  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  I  asked,  "That 
new  building  over  the  top  of  the  trees, 
that  wouldn't  be  Mount  Alto,  would 
it?'" 

And  this  future  President  said,  "It 
certainly  is." 

I  said,  "Well,  the  two  top  floors  there 
have  a  full  view  here  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's mansion,"  and  this  future  Presi- 
dent gave  them  a  wave,  as  if  to  say, 
"Hi,"  and  he  said,  "Oh,  yeah,  they  pho- 
togrraph  everybody  who  comes  to  see 
the  Vice  President  here." 

He  said,  "They  are  probably  a  few 
feet  back  from  those  dark  anodized 
windows  with  big,  powerful  Nikon  1500 
millimeter  lenses." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  how  high  the 
Mount  Alto  area  is.  It  dominates  the 
landscape  with  a  direct  eyeball  view  of 
the  vice  presidential  mansion  and  all 
goings-on  there. 

To  think  that  we  could  be  taken  in 
this  way  over  the  past  two  decades 
without  our  great  State  Department 
intervening  is  incredible.  I  agree  with 
the  prior  speaker,  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  a  terrific  operation  with  a  lot 
of  dedicated  people,  but  to  allow  diplo- 
macy to  run  roughshod  over  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  allowing  this  beautiful 
compound  up  on  Mount  Alto  to  be 
built,  while  we  suffer  the  indignity  of 
listening  posts  all  around  our  diplo- 
matic compound  in  Moscow,  with  fire- 
men going  in  purportedly  to  save  our 
building,  but  instead  stealing  classified 
material,  is  beyond  comprehension. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  submit- 
ted shortly  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  to  make  the  So- 
viets pay  for  this  insult,  and  although 
they  are  broke  and  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  feed  their  people,  the  sym- 
bolism of  such  an  amendment  is  very 
important.  So,  I  not  only  rise  to  sup- 
port the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe],  but  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  UPTON]  in  his 
amendment. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Speaker 
told  me  as  I  held  up  my  cane  which  I 
hope  to  get  rid  of  in  a  month,  we  ought 
to  put  a  cane  of  some  kind  to  go  with 
the  top  hat  on  our  Moscow  Embassy. 
Yes,  maybe  a  campanile,  like  at  the 
San  Marco  piazza  in  Venice,  a  bell 
tower  to  restore  to  Moscow  the  bells 
that  Trotsky  melted  down  in  the  Red 
Anny's  war 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DORNAN 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thereby 
ushering  in  74  years  of  unbelievable 
agony  for  the  Soviet  people.  It  is  about 
time  we  stood  up  and  said,  "The  games 
are  over.  If  glasnost  is  real,  if 
perestroika  is  real,  if  you're  asking  Mr. 
Gorbachev  for  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars to  rescue  your  country  from  revo- 


lution, then  let's  do  the  decent  thing 
here:  Tear  this  building  down."  And  if 
this  is  not  the  most  sensitive  area  in 
the  world,  the  crossroads  of  the  world, 
I  do  not  know  what  is,  outside  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  have  the 
most  secure  building  anywhere  in  the 
world  right  here. 

Yesterday  I  had  lunch  with  probably 
the  most  important  Soviet  defector  in 
the  last  12  years.  He  said  he  fully  ex- 
pects a  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
unlike  any  ever  seen  in  the  world,  with 
no  direction,  just  spontaneous  rioting 
in  every  city  within  the  next  6  months. 
So,  whether  it  be  5  years  or  4V2  years, 
we  probably  won't  get  anything  built 
for  a  decade  due  to  the  utter  decay  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  let  us  at  least 
send  the  right  signals. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Let  us 
send  the  right  signals  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  let  not  just  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  the  whole  world,  know 
that  we  have  been  treated  in  an  ugly, 
underhanded  manner  here  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  diplomacy.  They 
have  this  beautiful  tourist  site  facility 
up  on  Mount  Alto,  and  we  are  left  with 
this  mess  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  went  back  to  square  one  and 
demanded  a  facility  be  built  that  hon- 
ors the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN]  has  made  a  good  point.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  for  the  last  hour 
listening  to  this  debate,  and  I  recall 
having  listened  to  the  same  debate  in  a 
numerous  number  of  Congresses  in  the 
past,  and  apparently  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  want  to 
really  make  a  decision  or  come  to  a 
conclusion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
driven  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  State  Department,  or 
CIA,  or  whoever  drives  It,  or  perhaps 
even  our  own  committees  of  the  House. 
At  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  a  new  embassy.  We  need  a  secure 
embassy,  and  a  country  that  is  spend- 
ing $300  or  $400  billion  a  year  on  de- 
fense spending  and  intelligence  work 
around  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  most  secure  area  of  the  world 
where  we  need  that  protection,  $200 
million,  which  I  think  is  only  $85  mil- 
lion more  or  less;  that  is  what  we  are 
arguing  about.  It  is  time  the  Congress 
got  off  the  dime,  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  and  support 
the    gentlewoman    from    Maine    [Ms. 

SNOWE]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  going  to  be  impor- 
tant decisions  made  In  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  by  Fighting  Jack  Matlock,  our 
Ambassador,  but  his  time  is  about  up. 
Whoever  follows  him  will  most  likely 
be  the  most  important  and  sensitive 
diplomatic  appointment  In  the  last  70 
years.  There  are  going  to  be  decisions 
made  on  the  grounds  of  this  compound 
over  the  next  decade  and  indeed,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  into  the  future.  Even  we 
cannot  achieve  perfect  security,  even  If 
the  bubble  is  compromised— which  I 
doubt — or  the  people  that  made  the 
bubble,  our  Embassy  should  have  the 
highest  security  of  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  All  I  would  say  to 
my  fellow  Members  is  to  just  make  the 
supposition  that  we  all  knew  that  our 
hearing  rooms  were  bugged,  or  om*  re- 
ception rooms  In  our  offices,  and  as 
casual  and  informal  as  Americans  are, 
would  we  want  to  know  that  we  can 
only  talk  in  our  staff  room  or  our  pri- 
vate offices  and  could  not  talk  in  our 
reception  room?  It  seems  to  me  that 
sometime  over  the  next  5  or  10  years 
somebody  is  going  to  be  in  the  first  six 
floors  of  that  building  and  talk  about 
material  that  could  be  picked  up,  could 
be  related,  and  could  be  a  major  breach 
of  security. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well  said. 
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Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  finally  on  the  floor  today  trying  to 
find  some  resolution  to  this  problem.  I 
commend  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  for  trying  to  bring  us  to 
this  point. 

I,  too,  have  been  to  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy. I,  too,  have  been  in  numerous 
hearings  for  a  number  of  years  now  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  think  we  are 
now  at  a  time  when  clearly  there  has 
to  be  a  decision  and  we  need  to  move 
forward.  That  was  accentuated  by  the 
recent  fire  in  the  existing  building.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that. 

I  think  there  is  consensus  on  both 
sides,  whatever  position  we  are  coming 
from  on  the  embassy,  that  we  have  to 
have  a  safe  and  secure  facility  to  oper- 
ate effectively,  and  that  there  has  been 
great  concern  about  the  existing  struc- 
tures. Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  continue  this  de- 
bate from  the  standpoint  that  our  men 
and  women  who  are  serving  in  Moscow 
today  are  in  a  greater  state  of  Incon- 
venience and  probable  risk  than  they 
have  ever  been  in. 

Now.  had  the  fire  not  occurred,  I  am 
not  sure  we  would  have  been  pushed  so 


rapidly  to  this  position,  because,  quite 
frankly,  what  the  committee  is  doing 
is  presenting  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  Intelligence  Committee,  the 
security  people  for  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. Including  the  Director  himself, 
have  stated  that  they  have  signed  off 
on  the  top  hat  proposal,  that  the  top 
four  floors  provides  them  with  all  the 
space  they  envision  they  will  need  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
thwarting  the  administration's  posi- 
tion and  the  Republicans  are  arguing 
that  the  administration  is  not  as  con- 
cerned about  the  overall  security.  I  was 
amazed  when  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  were  saying,  "The  State  De- 
partment." or  "Our  State  Depart- 
ment." The  question  is,  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  State?  Who  Is  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence?  Who  was  ap- 
pointed? 

A  former  DCI  made  those  appoint- 
ments. Yet  when  they  come  forward 
and  say  they  are  satisfied  with  this  po- 
sition and  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
agreement  that  was  reached,  they 
agree  that  it  may  not  be  the  best,  but 
that  It  is  time  to  move  on,  and  it  Is 
ironic  that  they  are  not  supported  from 
the  other  side. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  Is  reasonable.  We  should  put 
It  back  on  the  administration  and 
make  them  come  forward  with  the  de- 
cision. We  can  call  their  bluff,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  amazed  by  this.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  changing  dramatically.  It  may 
be  in  chaos  as  we  speak,  or  it  Is  soon  to 
be  In  that  position.  So  If  we  want  to 
wait  6  months,  a  year,  2  years,  or  5 
years.  It  may  become  Irrelevant.  Where 
we  ought  to  be  Is  In  the  Republics.  We 
ought  to  have  offices  in  locations 
throughout  that  country,  because  that 
is  where  the  change  is  occurring.  The 
change  Is  not  occurring  In  Moscow  it- 
self; it  is  occurring  in  the  Republics. 
They  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  de- 
cide the  future  of  that  country,  and  for 
us  to  sit  around  in  some  ideological  lit- 
mus test,  showing  how  conscientious 
we  are  on  this  position  or  that  posi- 
tion, and  failing  to  recognize  the 
change  in  that  country  and  seeing  our 
failure  to  have  offices  that  we  can 
work  with  quickly  is,  I  think,  missing 
the  point. 

We  have  for  the  past  40  years  over- 
estimated the  performance  of  the  So- 
viet economy.  We  have  underestimated 
the  desire  for  change  by  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  yet  we  sit  around 
deciding  as  a  country  whether  we  want 
to  tear  the  darned  building  down  or 
build  a  new  one  or  add  two  or  three  or 
four  floors.  I  believe  that  is  ridiculous. 

If  the  administration  is  secure  in  Its 
position  that  they  believe  this  top  hat 


can  provide  the  necessary  space  to  con- 
tinue operations,  then  we  ought  to 
move  forward.  If  this  Congress  is  so 
concerned  that  that  cannot  occur,  then 
we  at  least  ought  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman]  and  force  the 
administration  to  come  back  and  ei- 
ther say  that  this  is  the  ultimate  posi- 
tion, that  this  is  the  best  we  can  do  at 
this  time,  or  it  is  not.  But  I  believe 
that  for  us  to  go  through  this  so-called 
litmus  test  is  ridiculous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCURDY]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Herman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCurdy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments, 
and  I  thought  they  were  right  on  the 
mark. 

I  think  at  this  point  it  makes  sense 
for  the  body  to  hear  from  the  inspector 
general  who,  I  know  both  parties  agree, 
is  an  objective  and  Independent  person 
who  monitors  the  State  Department 
with  rigorous  oversight.  Let  us  read 
what  the  Inspector  General  said  about 
the  present  Moscow  Embassy  and  why 
it  is  so  important  for  us  to  get  off  the 
dime  here  and  do  something.  The  In- 
spector General  said  this: 

Almost  everyone  In  Moscow  works  amidst 
dirt,  noise,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  dust, 
pollution,  power  outages,  constant  disrup- 
tions and  interruptions.  Mission  personnel 
are  literally  working  in  a  construction  site. 
Security  considerations  hamper  nearly  every 
aspect  of  living  and  working  in  Moscow.  Mis- 
sion personnel  operate  under  a  constant  mi- 
croscope of  congressional,  press,  and  public 
scrutiny,  as  well  as  Intense  intelligence  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviets. 

I  am  not  sure  which  is  worse. 

Long  hours,  aborted  weekends,  holidays, 
due  to  a  mounting  visitor  load,  and  an  unbe- 
lievably cumbersome,  hostile  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy create  what  Is  referred  to  as  the 
Moscow  syndrome,  a  grinding,  pervasive,  and 
cumulative  debilitation  of  morale  deficiency 
and  health.  In  the  collective  experience  of 
the  Inspection  team  members  who  have 
served  In  more  than  60  posts.  Including  many 
hardship  posts  in  the  Third  World,  Moscow 
has  the  most  difficult  environment  of  any  for 
efficient  administration  objectives. 

The  inspector  general  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  not  here  to  carry  the  Department's 
water.  I  am  here  as  an  independent  IG  to  tell 
you  a  decision  must  be  made  to  address  the 
situation  in  the  short  term.  While  we  sit 
back  and  wait  for  a  realization  of  the  perfect 
long-term  situation,  the  short-term  situa- 
tion Is  Inhumane,  unsafe,  and  insecure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCURDY]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Snowe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCURDY  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
grentleman  ylelc  ? 

Mr.  BERMAII.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  grentleman  :  rield  just  for  a  moment 
so  I  may  finish? 

Mr.  McCURDf.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ca  ifomia  first. 

Mr.  HERMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  before  [  sit  down  that  that  re- 
port was  presented  by  the  inspector 
general  on  Mar:h  21,  1991.  in  the  con- 
text of  saying  t  lat  he  felt  that  top  hat 
was  an  adequat< ,  secure  proposal  in  the 
context  of  diffei  ent  options. 

Mr.  McCURD''.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  to  tie  gentlewoman  from 
Maine.  I  woulc  like  to  just  say  one 
thing  to  my  distinguished  colleagrue. 
the  gentleworran  from  Maine,  for 
whom  I  have  th  s  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect: I  have  no  t  been  wedded  to  either 
proposal.  I  kno'/  the  gentlewoman  has 
invested  consii  lerable  time  in  this 
project. 

What  amazes  me  in  the  early  debate 
is  this:  The  gentleman  from  California 
had  a  map  of  th  e  actual  grounds  there, 
and  at  one  point  I  suggested  that  we 
might  just  acquire  the  land  in  between 
the  existing  luilding  and  the  new 
building  and  b  lild  another  structure 
there.  At  the  lime  they  said,  "Well, 
that  is  not  poss  ble  because  of  existing 
structures,  and  ve  can't  get  permission 
from  the  Soviet  Government." 

Since  then  tl  e  city  of  Moscow  has 
taken  over,  anc  they  granted  us  that 
land.  We  now  liave  a  contiguous  site 
here.  What  I  ha'  e  argued  is  that  we  are 
going  to  need  space  out  there  eventu- 
ally, especially  if  there  are  economic 
opportunities  ir  the  future,  and  maybe 
we  should  go  ahead  and  do  the  top  hat 
and  then  build  a  new  building,  and  if 
we  want  security  in  that  in-between 
space,  we  could  go  ahead  and  tear  the 
old  one  down. 

But  the  mori!  we  debate  this,  the 
more  we  get  involved  and  the  longer  it 
takes,  and  we  a  "e  getting  nowhere.  We 
have  gotten  no\rhere  in  4  or  5  years.  I 
expected  a  new  building  in  1985,  and  I 
know  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  has 
been  working  c  n  it  for  that  long  as 
well. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  ]Ar.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  McCURDI '.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoma  i  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Ar.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlei  nan's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairmai ,  on  that  last  point, 
that  is  what  lam  concerned  about,  be- 
cause the  new  b  lilding  was  supposed  to 
replace  the  olc  building.  So  we  are 
going  to  have  tie  old  building  and  this 
new  building  in  whatever  form,  and  if 
It  is  top  hat.  WB  are  going  to  have  to 
have  the  additional  building  because  it 
Will  not  be  ade(iuate  for  the  classified 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  make  a 
point  concerning  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's report. 
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Yet  I  would  acknowledge  the  hazard- 
ous conditions.  In  fact,  the  subcommit- 
tee several  years  ago  wrote  a  report, 
after  our  trip  to  Moscow,  about  the  dif- 
ficult working  conditions  that  our 
American  personnel  have  to  work 
under. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral talked  to  my  staff  the  other  day 
and  he  said  if  teardown  could  win.  he 
would  make  phone  calls  urging  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  it,  because  he  thinks 
that  is  the  better  alternative. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  do  you  not  think  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  make  a  choice 
here  today  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other?  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  He  is  very  serious  and  hard- 
working. K  one  has  worked  on  an  issue 
for  6  years,  everyone  has  examined  it. 
every  agency,  every  possible  dimension 
of  this  issue  has  been  examined,  and  it 
comes  back  to  one  conclusion.  What  is 
the  impact?  We  each  have  a  vote.  Let 
us  vote  on  this  issue  and  move  it  on. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  really  is  going  to  get 
back  to  where  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  going  to  be  at  an  impasse. 
It  is  making  no  decision  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCUR- 
DY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  point  I  think  we  are  all  trying  to 
make  here  today.  If  you  think  top  hat 
is  the  right  solution,  which  obviously 
the  gentleman  from  California  did  be- 
cause he  embraced  it.  so  I  assumed  he 
examined  the  merits  of  that  proposal 
and  decided  that  was  the  best  ap- 
proach. I  on  the  other  hand  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  side  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  decided  that 
teardown  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  this 
Congress  in  the  past.  I  voted  against 
teardown  in  1987  so  that  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  rational 
judgment  on  this  issue. 

I  have  waited  4  years,  and  what  we 
have  come  to  is  going  back  to  where  we 
started.  I  say  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  an  institution.  I  prefer  to  be  a 
Member  who  takes  a  stand  on  an  issue. 
I  want  to  take  a  stand  on  an  issue. 

I  have  heard  from  that  side  in  the 
past,  we  must  take  stands  on  issues.  I 
heard  us  going  back  to  the  administra- 
tion after  we  have  looked  at  this  issue 
from  every  dimension  possible. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  respond, 
first  of  all.  it  is  not  unusual  for  us  to 
either  face  money  or  provide  funds  for 
the  administration  to  come  back  with 
a  position  of  what  Is  a  final  decision. 


We  do  it  in  Armed  Services  every  day 
on  weapon  systems.  We  do  it  in  mili- 
tary construction.  This  is  not  in  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. 

We  have  had  hearings,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  there  is  sufficient  space 
to  secure  an  area  to  perform  whatever 
functions  that  we  require. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  make  this  decision.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  is  basically  arguing 
for  an  ideal  position.  Great.  If  that  po- 
sition would  be  satisfied,  if  we  could 
reach  that,  then  I  would  agree.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  other  body 
has  not  supported  that  in  those  com- 
mittees. For  the  first  time  the  gen- 
tlemr  i  from  California  has  offered,  be- 
cause those  other  committees  that 
have  jurisdiction  have  now  said  they 
agree,  they  will  authorize  or  appro- 
priate the  funds  once  the  administra- 
tion comes  back  with  a  decision. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  The  administration  has 
made  a  recommendation,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further.  They  have 
told  us,  let  us  move  forward.  Why  are 
we  afraid  to  vote  on  this  issue?  Why  is 
the  gentleman  afraid  to  vote?  We  are 
435.  Let  us  cast  our  vote  and  make  a 
decision.  What  are  we  afraid  of? 

I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  from 
that  side  in  terms  of  what  are  we  afraid 
of  about  voting  on  the  issue.  We  have 
examined  it.  We  have  three  examina- 
tions. An  exhaustive  review  by  the 
CIA,  our  counterparts  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
support  strongly  teardown.  So  what  is 
the  problem  here?  It  is  not  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  made  a  decision. 

The  administration  came  back  with 
top  hat.  They  wanted  teardown,  but 
there  was  an  impasse  in  the  appropria- 
tions. They  now  recommend  top  hat. 
We  know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

What  we  are  only  saying  here  is  the 
administration,  yes.  the  administra- 
tion came  back  with  top  hat.  They  said 
that  satisfies  their  requirements.  They 
may  Ideally  want  the  other,  but  they 
know  that  it  takes  more  than  just  one 
house  in  order  to  accomplish  that.  And 
what  we  are  offering  them  is  this. 

We  are  trying  to  resolve  the  impasse 
here.  We  are  trying  to  actually  resolve 
it  and  not  further  it  by  having  a  con- 
flict with  the  other  body.  So  if  you  ac- 
cept the  reasonable  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  is  saying, 
if  the  administration  believes  it.  the 
money  is  there,  then  that  is  the  posi- 
tion we  will  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCURDY]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Snowe  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCURDY  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  did  not  know  we  had  a 
problem  with  the  other  body.  In  fact, 
the  other  body  refused  the 
reprogramming  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  this  issue  recently.  So  there  is 
not  a  problem. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  The  problem  is,  it  is 
not  just  one  body  versus  the  other. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  It  is  no  position. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  two  separate  committees  on  the 
other  side.  We  may  be  violating  the 
rules  here.  There  are  two  other  com- 
mittees over  there  that  have  taken  op- 
posite positions.  We  have  had  the  same 
here,  although  we  are  saying  we  have 
an  opportunity  now,  because  we  have 
gotten  them  to  agree,  to  put  the  money 
in  the  one  pot.  And  if  the  administra- 
tion says  that  is  what  they  want  to  do, 
at  least  you  have  a  position  of  the 
House  in  total.  Then  we  can  go  to  the 
other  body  and  say,  look,  here  is  our 
position.  Why  do  you  not  do  the  same? 

I  think  that  is  the  way  we  resolve  it. 
It  is  politics.  It  is  compromise. 

I  know  that  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  does  not  meet  the  perfect  lit- 
mus test,  but  it  is  reality  today.  And  it 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UPTON  AS  A  8UB- 
STrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS  EN  BtOC  OF- 
FERED BY  MS.  SNOWE 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Upton  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  en  bloc  offered 
by  Ms.  Snowe: 

Strike  paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(a). 

Strike  section  132  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following-: 

SEC.  132.  MOSCOW  EMBASSY  SECURITY. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
Section  401(a)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4851)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  "Amounts" 
and  inserting  "Elxcept  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (5),  amounts";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (5): 

"(5)  Moscow  embassy  sEcuRnr.— Of  the 
amounts  authorized  in  paragraph  (4), 
S130.000.000  shall  be  available  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  S150.000.000  shall  be  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  only  for  the  costs  of 
deconstructlon  of  the  partially  constructed 
new  chancery  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Moscow  to  the  basement  level  and  recon- 
struction of  a  new  chancery  on  the  same 
site.". 

(b)  Extraordinary  SECURnr  Safe- 
guards.— 

(1)  In  carrying  out  the  reconstruction 
project  under  section  401(a)(5)  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section),  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  ensure  that  extraordinary  secu- 
rity safeguards  are  Implemented  with  re- 
spect to  all  aspects  of  security,  including 
materials,  logistics,  construction  methods, 
and  site  access. 

(2)  Such  extraordinary  security  safeguards 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 


(A)  Exclusive  United  States  control  over 
the  site  during  reconstruction. 

(B)  Exclusive  use  of  United  States  or  non- 
Soviet  materials  and  workmanship  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  chancery  structure. 

(C)  To  the  extent  feasible,  prefabrication 
in  the  United  States  of  major  portions  of  the 
new  chancery. 

(D)  Exclusive  United  States  control  over 
construction  materials  during  the  entire 
logistical  process  of  reconstruction. 

(c)  UNrrED  States-Soviet  RECiPRocrrf 
Concernino  Occupancy  of  New  Chancery 
Buildings.— Subject  to  section  151  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989,  and  paragraph  (a)  under 
Department  of  State. 

"Acquisition,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad"  of  F*ublic  Law  99-68,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  not  permit  the  So- 
viet Union  to  use  or  occupy  the  new  chan- 
cery, protocol,  and  consular  buildings  at  its 
new  embassy  complex  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  other  new  facility 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  until— 

(A)  the  reconstruction  project  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)(5)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
has  been  completed  and  the  new  chancery 
building  for  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow  is  ready  for  occupancy;  and 

(B)  the  Secretory  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  certify,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  information,  that  the 
new  chancery  building  for  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  provides  a  secure  work- 
ing environment  for  all  sensitive  diplomatic 
activities  from  unclassified  but  sensitive 
functions  to  the  most  highly  classified  func- 
tions, provides  adequate  secure  or  securable 
office  space  for  future  mission  needs,  and  can 
be  safely  and  securely  occupied  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  used  for  its  intended  purpose. 

(d)  Soviet  Reimbursement.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  seek  reimbursement 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  full  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
directed  at  the  new  United  States  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  including  an  amount  equal  to — 

(1)S65.000,000;  or 

(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
construction project  under  section  401(a)(5) 
of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section); 
whichever  is  greater. 

(e)  Conforming  A.mendments.— 

(1)  Section  304  of  Public  Law  100-202  (The 
Department  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1988)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  154  of  Public  Law  99-93  (The 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a). 

(f)  Effecttve  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  October  1, 1991. 

Mr.  UPTON  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Upton  substitute  is  simple  and  it  is 
fair.  The  substitute  includes  the  Snowe 
language  and  would  require  that  the 
Soviet  Union  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  top  hat  and  the  teardown 
proposals,  which  could  be  as  much  as 
$65  million  or  more. 


The  substitute  would  not  further 
delay  the  tearing  down  of  the  bug-rid- 
den U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It  would 
not  stop  the  construction  of  a  new  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  as  provided  for 
under  the  original  Snowe  amendment. 
And  it  would  not  raise  the  cost  of  the 
original  committee  bill  by  one  penny 
and  would  provide  the  most  secure 
building  possible  for  a  new  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  does 
not  require  that  the  Soviet  Union  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  new  construction  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  which  some  rightly 
argue  that  they  should.  It  requires  in- 
stead that  the  Soviet  Union  pay  the 
difference  between  the  two  proposals. 

The  amendment  is  fair.  It  is  reason- 
able. The  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
agreement  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  embassy.  They  are  the  ones  that 
bugged  it  and,  damn  it,  they  are  the 
ones  that  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

The  United  States  has  waited  long 
enough  to  get  this  matter  resolved,  and 
the  Congress  has  dragged  its  feet  too 
long.  My  colleague  from  Maine  indi- 
cated that  she  has  been  working  on 
this  for  6  long  years.  We  know  the  is- 
sues. Let  us  vote  on  it,  up  or  down. 
That  is  what  the  American  public  de- 
mands. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  because  I  think  it  is 
an  important  amendment.  We  do  not, 
obviously,  know  the  difference  in  cost 
between  top  hat  and  the  teardown  be- 
cause at  this  point  it  is  an  estimate  by 
the  State  Department,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant principle  because  the  Soviets 
ought  to  reimburse  us  for  the  damages 
that  have  occurred  to  this  embassy. 

This  is  very  unusual.  It  is  very 
unique.  It  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage that  was  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  that  I  and  the  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Mica,  offered  several  years  ago  that 
would  require  the  State  Department  to 
seek  reimbursement  through  the  form 
of  arbitration  talks  with  the  Soviets  to 
recover  some  of  the  damages  concern- 
ing this  new  building. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  effort 
and  it  certainly,  I  think,  strengthens 
the  principle  here  that  the  Soviets 
ought  to  assume  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability for  the  damages  that  have 
occurred  and  prevent  our  American 
personnel  from  moving  into  a  more 
habitable  working  environment  that 
has  certainly  jeopardized  the  life  and 
safety  of  individuals  who  work  there, 
given  the  two  fires  that  have  occurred 
since  1987. 

So  again  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Upton  amendment. 
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record  for  teardown.  So  I  suggest  we  go 
on  record  for  teardown.  So  I  suggest  we 
go  on  record  for  teardown  with  as 
many  votes  as  we  can. 

Let  us  ask  the  State  Department  to 
bite  its  lower  lip  for  a  few  weeks  while 
the  Congress  works  its  will.  But  I  am 
hoping  that  lightning  will  strike.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  come  to  understand  what 
we  understand  and  that  is  teardown  is 
the  most  secure  embassy  premises  we 
can  have.  We  deserve  it.  Our  people  de- 
serve it.  Our  country  deserves  it. 

We  can  afford  it,  and  so  let  us  go  into 
conference  with  some  strength,  with  a 
position  staked  out,  and  I  say  that 
with  a  bow  of  admiration  for  the  cre- 
ativity, the  inventiveness  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  C^ilifornia. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

In  my  judgment,  anything  less  than  a 
teardown  would  be  a  supreme  gamble 
on  our  part.  Top  hat  itself,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  reconstitute  the  possibil- 
ity of  whatever  they  did  on  the  origrinal 
one  and  could  be  done  on  the  top  hat 
portion  of  the  existing  building. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  people  who  have  to  visit  the 
top  three  floors,  three  floors  under  top 
hat.  could  be  identified  as  intelligence 
personnel,  and  those  that  stayed  down- 
stairs be  identified  as  nonintelligence 
personnel,  and  would  that  intelligence 
help  the  adversary? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  U  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Herman  perfecting  amendment.  Let  me 
begin  by  offering  a  bit  of  my  own  cre- 
dentials on  this  issue  and — in  the  spirit 
of  "truth  in  advertising"— telling  you 
where  I  come  from. 

First  of  all,  I  am  a  member  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  that  body 
that  has  supposedly  been  the  problem 
on  this  issue  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Second,  I  have  supported  the  ideal  of 
a  partial  teardown  since  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  this  and  get  in- 
volved in  this  issue. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  I 
have  not  spent  as  much  time  as  the 
gentl woman  from  Maine,  who  has  done 
admirable  work  on  this,  and  certainly 
knows  the  issue  very  well. 

But  I  have  been  over  there  twice  to 
look  at  our  Embassy,  and  I  have  been 
involved  in  this  for  3  years;  I've  at- 
tended countless  briefings  and  meet- 


ings here  in  the  United  States,  meet- 
ings in  my  office,  classified  briefings 
before  our  subcommittee  on  this  issue. 
So,  I  think  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
where  we  are  coming  from  on  this. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  par- 
tial teardown  and  rebuild  makes  more 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  time  and 
money.  I  have  been  over  to  that  Em- 
bassy. It  is  a  miserable  situation.  The 
conditions  they  are  working  in  are  mis- 
erable, and  we  need  more  secure  space. 

The  most  compelling  argument  for 
the  partial  teardown.  now  we  are  call- 
ing it  top  hat.  is  that  it  gets  the  job 
done  more  quickly.  Yes.  in  an  ideal 
world,  we  should  tear  down  the  whole 
building.  In  an  ideal  world,  we  probably 
should  build  the  Embassy  somewhere 
on  the  Moon,  I  suppose,  or  certainly 
out  in  the  middle  of  Siberia  where  we 
would  not  be  close  to  any  other  kinds 
of  buildings  or  sewers  or  any  other 
kinds  of  underground  infrastructure. 
But  we  do  not  live  in  an  ideal  world  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
world. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  partial 
teardown  option  we  are  talking  about 
here  today  can  give  us  the  kind  of  secu- 
rity that  we  need  to  do  our  secure  work 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  gives  us  al- 
most as  much  space,  not  quite  as 
much,  but  80  percent  as  much  of  the  se- 
cure space  that  we  would  get  with  a 
complete  new  building.  But  the  most 
compelling  reason  is  the  time  we  would 
save  and  only  secondarily  is  the  money 
we  would  save. 

So  I  believe  top  hat  is  the  better  ap- 
proach. However,  I  have  said,  and  I 
have  said  before  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  have  said  to  the  people  from  the 
State  Department,  I  said  that  we  have 
got  to  get  off  the  dime  on  this.  If  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  tear  it  down 
and  rebuild  it,  I  will  support  that.  Let 
us  get  going  with  some  plan  for  a  new 
building. 

But  we  don't  have  a  consensus  for  a 
new  building,  so  here  we  are  faced  once 
again  with  this  problem.  U  the  Snowe 
amendment  were  to  pass,  we  are  going 
to  be  right  back  in  the  same  impasse. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  Berman 
amendment,  which  my  colleague  from 
California  has  offered,  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  thing. 

It  says  let  us  get  this  impasse  off  the 
back  of  the  six  committees  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  three  in 
the  Senate,  three  in  the  House,  where 
we  cannot  get  together  on  this  thing. 
Let  us  get  this  off  our  back  and  grive 
the  decision  back  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  can  only  speak  absolutely  for  my- 
self, but  I  believe  that  I  know  what  the 
other  members  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  do  with  this  issue, 
and  I  know  the  commitment  the  chair- 
man has  made.  The  commitment  is 
that  we  will  fund  this  construction.  We 
will  fund  it  regardless;  we  will  not  fund 
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it  and  write  langruage  in  that  says  it 
has  to  be  the  partial  teardown,  the  top 
hat  proposal.  We  will  allow  the  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  the  intelligrence 
community  and  the  State  Department. 
Let  them  make  the  decision.  Put  it 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  experts.  Take 
it  out  of  Congress  where  the  impasse  is 
very  clear. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe 
that  we  must  do  this. 

Let  me  also  add  that  if  there  ever 
was  any  question  about  tjiis  issue,  the 
last  fire  that  we  experienced  this 
spring  ought  to  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  need  to  do  something  and  do  it 
quickly.  We  cannot  occupy  anything 
but  a  very  small  part  of  our  old  Em- 
bassy. All  the  secure  work  is  now  being 
done  in  the  basement  underneath  the 
new  facility  that  we  cannot  occupy. 

As  Ambassador  Matlock  told  us  in 
our  briefing,  if  we  were  to  do  the  total 
teardown,  he  would  have  to  vacate  that 
si)ace.  There  would  be  no  place,  no 
place  for  them  to  do  the  work  during 
the  interim  of  the  5  years  we  are  talk- 
ing about  of  tearing  down  and  rebuild- 
ing an  entire  new  building. 

So,  I  think  the  arguments  are  com- 
pelling for  top  hat,  but  I  am  prejmred 
to  let  somebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion. If  it  is  better  for  us  to  somehow 
work  out  in  the  open  in  tents  or  work 
around  the  swimming  pool  or  in  the 
bowling  alley  over  there,  then  OK,  we 
will  do  that,  and  we  will  tear  the  whole 
thing  down.  We  will  get  it  out  from 
under  Congress  where  the  decision 
can't  be  made.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
made  wondering  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress will  fund  this  option  or  that,  be- 
cause there  is  a  commitment  to  fund 
whatever  the  administration  decides  is 
the  best  approach. 

For  those  reeisons,  I  argue  in  favor  of 
the  Herman  amendment  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  I  think  he  has  articulated 
the  reason  behind  my  amendment. 

It  is  to  try  and  come  to  some  kind  of 
compromise  to  get  this  thing  going  be- 
cause of  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
now  exist  at  our  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]  has  offered  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe]  which  essentially  embodies  the 
Snowe  amendment,  proposing  tear- 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kolbe 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  the  gentle- 


man's reaction  to  the  situation.  Now,  I 
am  advised  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  plans  to  accept,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  plans  to  accept  a  sub- 
stitute to  her  language  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 
The  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  es- 
sentially is  the  teardown  proposal,  but 
requires  the  Soviets  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  All  of  which  is  being  ne- 
gotiated now  as  a  matter  of  claims  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  That  is  right.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  conditional,  even  if  the  ad- 
ministration decides  that  teardown  is 
the  right  ideal  and  the  Upton  amend- 
ment is  in  law,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
commence  action  on  the  teardown  al- 
ternative until  such  time  as  they  have 
resolved  these  claims.  This  now  puts  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  abil- 
ity to  prolong  and  prolong  and  prolong 
the  teardown  proposal,  even  if  they  de- 
cide that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  good  point.  These  are 
obviously  very  difficult  negotiations 
that  are  going  on. 

We  have  a  claim.  We  think  we  have  a 
good  claim.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  some  willingness  to  compromise 
on  the  issue  and  talk  about  this,  to  ad- 
judicate our  claim.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  if  we  have  this  kind  of 
legrislation.  We  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  our  negotiations. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  we 
would,  by  the  Upton  proposal,  make  it 
more  difficult  and  certainly  add  an- 
other year  to  the  5-year  teardown,  and 
perhaps  make  it  another  6  or  7  years 
before  we  get  anything  done.  The  con- 
ditions there  are  absolutely  deplorable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
point.  It  does  not  hold  up  construction 
as  drafted. 

It  says  shall  seek  reimbursement, 
nothing  about  construction  cannot 
commence.  This  would  be  part  of  the 
arbitration  talks  that  we  passed  legis- 
lation on  several  years  ago. 

So,  it  is  instructing  the  State  De- 
partment that  they  shall  seek  reim- 
bursement. That  is  an  important  point. 

Second,  what  is  interesting  about  top 
hat  proposal,  which  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports, is  that  we  will  have  to  get  per- 
mission through  a  written  agreement 
that  will  have  to  be  signed  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for 
the  additional  space  in  order  to  height- 
en the  proposal  under  top  hat.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  that  will  take.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  Soviets  will  ask 
in  return  for  providing  that  additional 
air  space.  That  certainly  could  length- 
en the  time  in  addition  to  the  design 


work  that  will  have  to  be  done  on  top 
hat,  which  obviously  has  not  been 
done,  and  well  under  way  for  teardown. 

There  is  a  major  difference  in  time  in 
terms  of  where  teardown  is.  We  can 
move  ahead  with  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  cannot  move  ahead 
with  that  under  top  hat.  Due  to  the  de- 
sign work,  it  will  take  6  months  to  a 
year,  plus  we  have  to  negotiate  a  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  KOLBE 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  want  to  add  a  nnal 
point,  in  looking  at  the  Berman  legis- 
lation, because  I  think  it  does  hold  up 
construction.  It  said  that  the  new 
chancery  building  for  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  is  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  Soviet  Union  agrees  to 
provide  full  reimbursement  for  the 
goods  and  services  of  real  monetary 
value  in  addition  to  the  form  of  cash 
payment  to  the  United  States  for  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  directed  to  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time  on  the  question  of  the  top 
hat  requiring  approval  to  go  up  an  ad- 
ditional 9  meters.  The  Berman  amend- 
ment puts  this  approval  back  with  the 
administration.  If  we  cannot  get  con- 
sent by  the  time  the  design  is  finished 
in  the  fall,  we  can  say,  "Let's  go."  The 
administration  could  say,  "Let's  go 
with  the  total  teardown." 

Ms.  SNOWE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  that  will  add  more 
time,  because  we  have  not  done  the  de- 
sign work.  That  will  lengthen  the  proc- 
ess. 

If  we  passed  teardown  and  it  was 
signed  into  law,  we  can  proceed  with 
teardown.  Cannot  do  that  with  top  hat. 
We  have  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  which  is  not  in  writ- 
ing. Second,  the  design  work  that  has 
to  be  taken  for  that  proposal  has  not 
commenced. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
the  administration  could  come  to  that 
conclusion  and  go  with  teardown  im- 
mediately. This  is  an  amendment  to 
get  past  the  impasse  in  Congress.  We 
pass  the  Snowe  amendment,  we  are 
right  back  in  the  impasse  that  has 
blocked  resolution  of  this  issue  for 
years. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maine,  if  she  looks  at  the  lan- 
guage she  read  from  the  Berman 
amendment,  the  language  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  having  to  agree  to 
provide  full  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  for  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  their  Intel- 
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licence  activlti€B  is  a  condition  for 
their  occupying  Mount  Alto,  not  for 
the  United  States  to  proceed  with  an 
alternative  that :  nakes  sense  from  a  se- 
curity, firom  a  t^me,  and  from  a  cost 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  M^.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's indulgence ,  and  I  appreciate  the 
disagreement  that  we  have  on  this 
issue. 

I  guess  the  ccncem  that  I  have  is 
that  we  have  made  decisions  here 
today  as  commiitees,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  the  esecutive  branch  has 
made  their  decision,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  la  going  to  lead  to  an- 
other impasse  based  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  propojing  from  California, 
because  it  virtua  ly  is  no  decision,  and 
it  will  leave  ever;  one  languishing. 

The  administn  ,tion  wants  direction 
from  Congress,  ai  id  I  think  we  are  fully 
capable,  based  or  the  information  that 
has  been  given  to  this  Congress,  on 
what  to  do.  It  his  taken  4  years.  We 
know  what  the  nformation  is,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  comfortable  about 
moving  forward. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Ar.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  •equisite  number  of 
words. 

As  someone  wlto  does  not  serve  on 
the  committee,  a  3  the  debate  has  gone 
on,  I  have  ended  up  with  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  wondsr  if  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  might  help  me  a  little  bit. 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  from  the  de- 
bate, that  if  everyone  has  their  druth- 
ers, the  diplomatic  community  and  in 
the  Congress  and  Jlsewhere,  if  everyone 
has  their  druthers,  that  they  would 
prefer  teardown,  aut  that  other  things 
have  gotten  in  tlie  way?  But  that  the 
preferable  optior  here  is  to  tear  it 
down  and  start  o\  er  again? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I:  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld,  the  gentler  lan  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  State  Department,  the 
Central  Intelligei  ce  Agency,  independ- 
ent report,  Mem  jers  of  Congress,  we 
have  considered  this  issue,  and  actu- 
ally the  administration  is  looking  for 
direction  from  the  Congress  because 
there  has  been  an  impasse  in  the  past 
on  this  issue. 

So  it  comes  d}wn  to,  as  the  gen- 
tleman recognize!  here  in  this  debate 
here,  it  comes  do^n  to  teardown.  Many 
of  the  Members  htive  indicated,  I  think 
teardown  is  the  best  approach,  but  let 
the  adminlstratipn  come  back  and 
make  that  decision  which  they  already 
said  is  the  preferable  option. 

So  what  is  the  joblem? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing here  betause  everybody  is 
quoting  from  th^  administration  let- 
ters which  they  claim  supports  now, 
top  hat  over  teajx^wn,  and  it  gets  a  lit- 
people  who  have  not 
ssue  closely  for  the 
laat  several  weeki,  about  where  the  ad- 
ministration real!  y  stands  on  this. 
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Do  I  understand  that  the  State  De- 
partment position  is  essentially  that 
they  would  like  to  do  teardown,  but 
chey  do  not  think  they  can  get  that 
through  the  Congress?  So  in  order  to 
get  things  moving  along  the  way,  they 
will  take  top  hat,  if  that  is  what  they 
have  to  take?  But  if  they  could  some- 
how wrangle  teardown  through  the 
Congress,  they  would  prefer  that? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. They  prefer  teardown. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  confusing. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  They  prefer  teardown. 
The  letters  have  been  read  here  today. 
We  prefer  teardown,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned with  not  getting  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  teardown  alternative,  so 
they  came  back  to  top  hat  ais  to  what 
they  viewed  as  consensus  solution  be- 
cause they  had  no  choice. 

They  said  in  terms  of  security,  tear- 
down  is  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  thing  that  con- 
fuses those  Members  who  are  off  the 
committee,  it  sounds  like  the  State  De- 
partment is  more  afraid  of  the  Con- 
gress than  the  Soviets;  but  it  is.  I 
think,  something  which  we  have  to 
take  into  account. 

The  other  thing  that  somewhat  puz- 
zles me.  it  sounds  like  the  Soviets  end 
up  winning  all  the  way  around  if  we  do 
not  go  to  the  teardown  approach.  For 
example,  the  KGB  bugged  the  building, 
did  they  not? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  Soviets,  in 
fact,  were  the  ones  who  built  this 
bugged  building  in  the  first  place,  and 
now  they  have  come  up  with  a  scenario 
that  the  State  Department  will  force 
the  United  States  to  take  the  building 
that  the  Soviets  bugged? 

The  reason  why  our  hand  was  forced 
in  this  was  because  there  was  fire  at 
the  Embassy  building  that  now  exists. 
Is  that  fire  at  all  suspicious? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  That  may  be  suspicious, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  important  to  have 
had  an  investigation  into  the  fire  at 
the  old  Embassy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  have  a  sus- 
picious fire  that  forced  the  United 
States  out  of  the  old  building,  forced 
the  United  States  maybe  into  the  new 
building.  The  new  building  is  the  one 
they  bugged  in  the  first  place.  In  the 
meantime,  they  are  violating  the 
agreement,  and  already  occupying  the 
new  Embassy  up  on  Mount  Alto,  is  that 
the  case?  Where  do  they  lose? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  They  do  not.  They  will 
be  rewarded  in  the  top  hat  proposal  be- 
cause they  will  be  allowed  to  move  into 
the  Mount  Alto  facility  because  the 
State  Department  has  already  allowed 
them  to  use  the  space,  contrary  to  ex- 
isting law. 

It  is  interesting  if  we  look  at  this 
whole  proposal,  back  in  1980,  the  Sovi- 
ets held  up  our  construction  agree- 
ments to  our  detriment  as  we  now  well 
see,  because  we  had  to  use  Soviet  per- 
sonnel. We  did  not  use  any  Americans' 
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supervision,  or  very  little  if  that,  and 
we  allowed  the  Soviets  to  move  into 
the  housing  compound  up  at  Mt.  Alto, 
so  we  lost  our  leverage  with  the  Sovi- 
ets to  negotiate  the  construction 
agreement  that  would  have  been  in  our 
interest.  So  this  is  what  we  ended  up 
with,  the  partially  built,  thoroughly 
compromised  building  in  Moscow. 
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That  is  exactly  what  we  will  end  up 
doing  with  top  hat  if  we  have  to  lock 
ourselves  into  that  proposal.  We  will 
end  up  agreeing  to  give  up  access  to 
the  Soviets  because  we  need  the  addi- 
tional space,  and  they  will  know  that 
we  are  locked  into  that  agreement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  KGB  ends  up 
the  big  winner  because  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  want  to  face  down 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  mean, 
this  is  a  fairly  strange  kind  of  oper- 
ation that  we  have  going  there. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not believe  what  I  am  hearing.  Essen- 
tially, this  gentleman  is  weaving  a  web 
here  of  a  State  Department,  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  either  infiltrated 
up  and  down  with  spies,  traitors,  trea- 
son to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  is  so  foolish 
and  so  naive  and  so  disingenuous  that 
it  is  making  a  proposal  which  will  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  KGB  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  echoes  of  some  of  the  most  ex- 
treme cries  that  everything  that  was 
befalling  us  that  was  not  good  was  the 
responsibility  of  some  people  here.  The 
logical  extension  and  the  Implication 
of  this  gentleman's  remarks  are  simply 
absurd  on  their  face. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
becoming  hysterical  over  nothing.  All  I 
was  suggesting  was  that  the  KGB 
somehow  ends  up  a  big  winner  out  of 
what  is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  KGB  did  in  fact 
bug  the  building.  Does  the  gentleman 
disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  KGB  bugged  the 
building,  yes.  Now  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  ie  sug- 
gesting a  scenario  whereby  the  State 
Department  may  at  some  point,  be- 
cause their  hand  has  been  forced  by  a 
fire  in  the  Embassy,  to  occupy  the 
bugged  building  that  the  KGB  built.  It 
seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  KGB  is  not  going  to  be  all  that 
unhappy  about  that.  If  we  can  put  the 
State  Department  into  a  building 
where  they  can  listen  to  everything 
that  goes  on  in  the  bottom  six  floors,  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  going  to  be 
mighty  happy  campers  over  there  in 
the  KGB.  That  is  all  I  am  suggesting.  I 
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am  not  suggesting  any  conspiracies. 
There  Is  nothing  hysterical  about  this. 
It  is  just  the  fact  the  KGB  is  going  to 
be  the  winner. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Surely,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  recommendation 
of  the  administration,  the  CIA  Direc- 
tor, and  the  State  Department  for  the 
partial  teardown  top  hat  alternative 
emerged  before  the  fire  at  the  Moscow 
Embassy.  It  was  because  they  finally 
were  grlven  information  from  the  Mos- 
cow City  Council  and  others  that  they 
could  now  build  above  the  previous 
height  limit,  and  therefore  have  ade- 
quate secured  space. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  myself, 
every  Democrat,  and  three  Republicans 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  are 
not  pushing  a  proposal  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  KGB,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, and  to  suggest  otherwise  cre- 
ates a  laughable  proposition  and  de- 
means the  position  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  and  all  that  she  has  been 
fighting  for  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, but  all  this  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing is  that  there  appears  to  be  a  major 
victory  here  for  the  people  who  origi- 
nally built  the  building  in  defiance  of 
the  diplomatic  treaties,  namely,  to 
build  a  bugged  building.  That  gives  me 
some  pause  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Surely,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  I  am  not  hysterical  and  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  is  hysterical, 
either,  in  suggesting  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  completely  riddled  with 
traitors. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  understand  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  two  points, 
Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  the  over- 
whelming evidence  is  that  this  last  fire 
was  not  suspicious,  unless  I  suppose 
the  American  worker  who  was  doing 
the  welding  was  perhaps  some  plant  of 
some  sort,  but  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  slag  which  fell  from  the 
welding.  That  is  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, but  certainly  does  deserve  to  be 
investigated. 

The  second  thing  is  that  while  the 
State  Department,  it  is  true  that  the 
State  Department  would  want  ideally 
to  have  a  teardown,  I  think  the  fire  has 
changed  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  continue  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Just  very  quickly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  changed.  Ambassador  Matlock, 
unless  he  is  absolutely  not  telling  us 
the  true  story,  believes  now  that  be- 
cause of  the  fire  and  the  requirement 
that  they  are  now  having  to  work  in 
the  basement  that  top  hat  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem,  not  only  the 
urgency  of  getting  it  down  faster,  it  is 
even  more  urgent,  but  also  where  they 
are  now  working  that  full  teardown 
simply  does  not  work  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  can  reclaim  my  time  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, yes,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  situation,  that  is  true. 

The  problem  is  we  arc  building  a  50- 
year  asset  here,  so  we  are  trading 
maybe  our  need  for  something  over  a 
period  of  50  years  because  we  have  an 
immediate  situation  brought  on  by  a 
fire,  that  even  the  gentleman  admits 
ought  to  be  investigated,  that  is  what 
gives  this  gentleman  some  pause  about 
the  situation  that  we  now  face  there. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  In  response, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  earlier  comments 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  I  would  just  like  to  reit- 
erate what  has  been  said  earlier  in  this 
debate,  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  CIA  both  prefer  teardown  and  re- 
build. In  a  joint  letter.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  Mr.  Webster, 
wrote: 

We  have  both  stated  to  the  Congress  that 
the  best  solution  from  a  security  standpoint 
would  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  existing  So- 
viet built  structure.  Efforts  to  obtain  fund- 
ing for  a  teardown  and  rebuild  option,  how- 
ever, have  been  unavailing.  The  administra- 
tion as  a  consequence  proposed  top  hat  only 
out  of  desperation  because  Members  of  the 
Congress — 

specifically  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue — 
will  refuse  to  make  these  funds  available. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  in  this  era 
that  no  one  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
who  is  respectable  from  the  Western 
standpoint  is  defending  the  KGB.  Many 
people  are  worthy  of  our  support  now 
in  this  changing  world  inside  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  the  KGB  is  not  such  a 
group.  The  KGB  is  still  to  be  feared  and 
we  ought  as  Americans  to  be  concerned 
about  it. 

Top  hat,  because  it  leaves  in  place,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  those 
bugged  floors  which  were  bugged  for  a 
purpose,  helps  the  KGB.  Teardown  and 
rebuild  helps  America,  and  that  is  what 
this  vote  is  all  about. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Soviets  gain  in  this 
whole  tragic  episode  when  it  comes  to 
looking  at  how  this  new  office  building 
was  so  seriously  compromised. 

Back  in  the  1970's,  it  took  us  more 
than  4  years  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  in  terms  of  how  to 
construct  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Snowe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
took  4  years  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
construction  with  the  Soviets. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  relinquished 
our  ability  to  supervise  that  construc- 
tion. The  Soviets  gained,  because  they 
were  able  to  do  things  to  that  building 
that  were  so  unique,  so  unusual,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  offer  coun- 
termeasures  that  would  be  effective 
and  secure  for  the  long  run. 

I  was  reviewing  the  Congressional 
Record  and  a  statement  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Record  last  fall  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde].  He 
talks  about  an  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Security  Advi- 
sory Group  from  1976  to  1981.  He  said 
that  sophisticated  measures  were  rec- 
ommended to  avoid  and  solve  security 
problems  at  the  Moscow  complex  dur- 
ing the  course  of  construction.  He  con- 
cludes that  most  or  all  those  rec- 
ommendations must  have  been  rejected 
by  our  own  people,  probably  for  politi- 
cally expedient  reasons. 

So  the  problem  has  been  with  our 
own  Department  in  terms  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  building;  so  now  we 
have  to  take  the  best,  most  secure  ap- 
proach. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
State  Department  still  is  not  giving 
credibility  to  security  issues  even  by 
the  admission  of  their  own  inspector 
general,  so  we  could  face  these  prob- 
lems down  the  road. 

Getting  back  to  top  hat,  in  order  for 
that  to  be  successful,  and  the  first 
floors  will  still  be  utilized  that  have 
been  bugged  by  the  Soviets,  it  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  commitment  of  the 
State  Department,  stringent  commit- 
ment to  security  procedures,  which 
heretofore  they  have  not  demonstrated 
whatsoever.  That  is  why  we  are  in  this 
problem  today.  They  have  not  been 
committed  to  security  in  the  past. 
They  have  not  been  conmiitted  to  secu- 
rity in  the  present,  and  I  have  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  going  to 
be  committed  to  security  in  the  future. 
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So  I  think  w( 
step,  given  the 
our  facility  in 

I  want  to 
for  his  commen 
Mr.  WALKER 
the  gentlewomajn 

Just  to  wrap 
in  all  honesty 
fascinates  me, 
of  the  diplomat 
on  the  town  at 
on,  but  with 
well  look  good 
going  to  spend 
evening. 

In  the  case  of 
I  think  it  may 
make  for  a  mofct 
for    our 
work. 

I  would  hope 
the  gentlewomaii 

Mr.  SHUSTER. 
to    strike    the 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman 
port  of  the 
vigorous  opposi 


have  to  take  the  extra 
mormous  importance  of 
Iposcow. 

thank  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

for  her  remarks. 

this  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 

name  top  hat  kind  of 

because  it  reminds  me 

who  is  proceeding  out 

night  with  his  top  hat 

in  his  pants.  He  may 

It  first  blush,  but  he  is 

mighty  uncomfortable 


diplon  atic 


top  hat  in  the  building, 

look  good,  but  it  will 

untenable  situation 

and    intelligence 


hat  the  amendment  of 
would  be  approved. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
requisite    number    of 


kind 


officia  Is 


Embaa  sy 


bugg  ed 


I  would  hope 
singular  point 
let  the  existing 
isting   eight 
years  American 
have  to  proceed 
that  what  they 
being  bugged. 

Now,  what 
that  we  would 
partment 
ment  officials  ii 
sensitive 
where  we  think, 
picion  that  what 
be  bugged;  but. 
certainty  that  i 
it  has  been 
cated  way  that 
way  we  can  be 
versations  can 
ity.  It  boggles 
ed  States  of 
the  next  50  years 
stories  where 
tions  are  bugged 
reasonable 

So,  I  say  let 
alternative.  Let 
by  the  other 
they  walk  past 
cow  and  say  to 
ers,   "There 
the  KGB." 

Let  us  not  be 
the  right  votes 
about  the 
we  can  have  a 
bassy. 

Ms.  SNOWE. 
to    strike    the 
words,  and  I 
Berman     

Mr.  Chairman 
of  the  commltte< 


I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
teatdown  proposal  and  in 
on  to  top  hat. 
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a  ad  it  is  this:  That  if  we 

i  tructure  stand,  the  ex- 

stcries,   for   the   next   50 

personnel  in  there  will 

under  the  assumption 

4re  saying  and  doing  is 
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of  a  nation  are  we 
l»ut  our  top  State  De- 
and  other  Govern- 
a  building,  the  most 
in   the   world,   not 
maybe,  there  is  a  sus- 
they  say  and  do  might 
rather,  we  know  with 
has  been  bugged  and 
in  such  a  sophisti- 
there  is  virtually  no 
sure  that  secure  con- 
place  in  that  facil- 
mind  that  the  Unit- 
would  proceed  for 
in  a  building  of  eight 
know  our  conversa- 
when  indeed  there  is  a 


take 
tte 
Ame  rica 


W( 


alternative. 

ui  adopt  the  reasonable 

is  not  be  snickered  at 

na  ions  of  the  world  as 

1  his  Embassy  in  Mos- 

t  lemselves  and  to  oth- 

stanlds  the  monument  to 

I  nookered,  let  us  cast 

t(  iday  in  order  to  bring 

teardo'vn  of  this  building  so 

relatively  secure  Elm- 


Nr 


Chairman,  I  move 

•equisite    number    of 

in  opposition  to  the 


rery  briefly,  members 
because  I  know  we 


are  nearing  a  vote  on  the  Berman 
amendment,  it  really  gets  down  to  the 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  pre- 
pared as  an  institution,  as  an  authoriz- 
ing committee  to  make  the  decision  on 
an  issue  that  has  been  examined  and 
thoroughly  studied  for  at  least  4  years 
and  has  been  a  problem  for  the  last  6 
years.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  well  as  a  responsibility  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  care  enough  about 
this  issue,  that  we  have  studied  it  thor- 
oughly, that  we  can  reasonably  dis- 
agree on  these  issues  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  stand  on  this  issue. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  give 
a  blank  check  to  the  State  Department 
to  make  that  determination  or  to  de- 
cide that  somewhere  down  the  road  it 
somehow  will  get  resolved.  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  executive  branch,  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  who 
worked  on  this  issue,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
authorizing  conrmiittees  because  that  is 
what  we  are  all  about  and  we  should 
give  direction  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  this  institution  in 
terms  of  how  we  stand  on  an  issue. 

We  are  required  to  give  our  very  best 
judgment.  I  have  griven  my  very  best 
judgment.  I  have  given  6  years  to  this 
issue,  and  I  would  hope,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  whichever  way  we  would 
vote,  whether  it  is  top  hat  or  teardown, 
let  that  be  the  choice.  Do  not  vote  for 
the  Berman  amendment,  which  is  no 
choice.  It  is  absent  any  decision,  it  is 
absent  any  responsibility  that  we  have 
assumed.  It  is  saying,  "Let  the  agency 
make  another  decision,"  which  they 
have  already  made,  by  the  way,  and 
then  maybe  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations might  accept  it  somewhere 
down  the  road. 

That  is  an  abdication  of  why  we  are 
here.  I  for  one  want  to  serve  in  a  body 
where  I  can  take  stands  on  issues. 

If  there  was  one  message  in  this  last 
election,  it  is  that  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  our  job.  They  want  us  to 
do  something.  If  I  have  worked  on  an 
issue  for  6  years  with  the  committee, 
and  respected  the  process  within  the 
process  of  the  executive  branch,  within 
the  Congress,  within  my  own  party, 
within  the  Democratic  Party,  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  done  everything,  and  now  we  are 
saying,  "No,  we  will  send  it  back  to  the 
administration.  Let  them  make  that 
difficult  decision.  We  seem  unable  to  or 
are  ill-equipped  to  make  a  tough  deci- 
sion even  though  we  have  all  the  facts 
before  us." 

So  I  would  urge  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, please  understand  that  most  of 
you  who  serve  on  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee will  find  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  worked  on  an  issue  for  6 
years  only  to  suggest  that  somebody 
else  would  make  that  decision,  but  we 
are  not  capable  of  making  a  choice  be- 
tween top  hat  and  teardown. 

So  I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  Berman  amendment  because  it  is 


really  doing  nothing,  it  is  saying  that 
this  institution  cannot  make  a  decision 
and  is  afraid  to  cast  a  vote  on  a  dif- 
ficult issue. 

So  I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Berman  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  the 
chairman's  measure.  It  will  not  hurt  at 
all.  He  is  a  great  chairman.  He  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  leader  on  foreign 
affairs. 

But,  ladies  and  gentleman,  we  are  the 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  should 
make  some  decisions.  The  Soviet 
Union  bugged  a  new  embassy,  with  cal- 
lous disregard  and  with  intent  to  spy 
and  gain  secrets  and  access  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  benefit  of  their  own, 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  any  inter- 
national sanity  that  we  should  be  a 
part  of. 

So  I  think  that  today  Congress 
should  set  an  example  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Congress  should  institute 
some  perestroika,  some  glasnost.  And 
we  should  say,  "Listen  here,  we  don't 
like  what  you  did.  You  bugged  our  em- 
bassy. It  is  going  to  cost  us  money  to 
straighten  it  out.  And  even  though  it 
might  delay  this  project,  we  want  a 
new  embassy,  we  don't  want  any 
damned  bugs  and  we  want  you  to  pay 
for  the  difference." 

And  I  am  making  this  statement  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  is  exactly  right.  We  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsiblity.  We  pass  the 
laws.  The  State  Department  carries 
out  the  policy  of  our  Nation. 

Did  anybody  ever  realize  that  we  set 
the  policy?  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  not  the  Embassy.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  policy  and  I  think  what  we 
should  be  doing  in  the  Congress  is  Con- 
gress should  get  back  to  making  the 
laws,  setting  the  policy.  And  I  have  to 
agree,  I  have  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. I  do  not  think  what  he  said  was 
that  there  are  all  these  spies  in  our 
State  Department.  But  I  will  tell  you 
this,  if  Congress  is  going  to  be  so  pas- 
sive and  weak  as  to  turn  their  cheek  on 
a  blatant  act  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bug  their  Embassy,  then  we  leave  open 
the  gates  for  someday  having  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  spies  in  the  State  Department. 
And  in  closing,  I  hope  no  one  gets 
mad  at  me,  I  have  a  little  Buy  Amer- 
ican amendment.  And  if  Ms.  Snowe's 
amendment  passes  and  Mr.  Upton's,  I 
would  like  one  of  the  companies  in  my 
district  who  wrecks  buildings  to  go 
over  there  and  get  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  indi- 
cate the  order  of  the  votes. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  Berman 
amendment  to  the  Snowe  amendment. 
Second,  we  will  vote  on  the  Upton  sub- 
stitute for  the  Snowe  amendment. 
Third,  we  will  vote  on  the  Snowe 
amendment  at  that  j)oint. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
gt-Q f-g  if- 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
the  Herman  amendment  to  pass,  would 
then  the  Upton  substitute  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Herman  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Herman 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
Upton  substitute  would  be  for  the 
Snowe  amendment,  as  amended.  Hut  it 
would,  if  adopted,  eliminate  the  Her- 
man perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  And  restore  the  Snowe 
amendment  with  the  additional  provi- 
sions regarding  Soviet  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  HERMAN.  At  this  particular 
point,  you  will  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
Herman  amendment.  U  there  is  a  roll- 
call  requested  following  that  vote,  is 
there  a  way  to  deal  with  the  Upton 
amendment,  or  do  we  have  to  wait 
until  after  that  15-minute  rollcall  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
announce  pursuant  to  clause  2(c),  rule 
XXIII  its  intent  that  if  a  subsequent 
recorded  vote  should  be  ordered  with- 
out intervening  business  or  amendment 
or  debate,  that  the  Chair  would  then 
intend  to  reduce  to  not  less  than  5  min- 
utes the  votes  on  any  subsequent  re- 
corded votes.  The  Snowe  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  On  the  point  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Just  a  point  of  clari- 
fication. 
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There  is  no  time  limit  on  debate;  is 
tlid.t^  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer]  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Her- 
man] is  successful  or  not,  either  way, 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  I  could  still 
rise  at  the  end  of  that,  and,  if  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair,  be  able  to  offer  a 
motion  at  that  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  should  that  debate  or  in- 
tervening business  take  place,  the  sub- 
sequent vote  will  not  be  reduced  to  5 
minutes. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Herman]  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  223,  noes  185, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  90] 
AYES— 223 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RUBW 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Scbamer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Slslsky 

SkacKS 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Abercromble 

Guarini 

Ackerman 

Hall  (OH) 

Anderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Hamilton 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hefner 

Annunzlo 

Hertel 

Anthony 

Hoagland 

Aspln 

Hochbrueckner 

Atkins 

Horn 

AuColn 

Hoyer 

Bacchus 

Huckaby 

Herman 

Hughes 

BevlU 

Hntto 

Bilbray 

Jacobs 

Bonior 

Jefferson 

Borskl 

Johnson  (CT) 

Boucher 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Brooks 

Jones  (NO 

Browder 

Jontz 

Brown 

Kaptur 

Bruce 

Kennedy 

Bustamante 

Kennelly 

Byron 

Klldee 

Campbell  (CO) 

Kleczka 

Cardin 

Kolbe 

Carper 

Kopetski 

Can- 

Kostmayer 

Chapman 

LaFalce 

Clay 

Ijin  caster 

Clement 

lAntos 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaRocco 

Collins  (IL) 

Laughlln 

Condit 

Lehman  (CA) 

Conyers 

Levin  (MI) 

Cos  telle 

Lewis  (GA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Long 

Coyne 

Lowey  (NY) 

Darden 

Luken 

de  la  Garza 

Man  ton 

DeFazio 

Markey 

DeLauro 

Matsui 

Dellums 

Mavroules 

Dickinson 

Mazzoli 

Dicks 

McCloskey 

Dixon 

McCurdy 

Donnelly 

McDermott 

Dooley 

McHugh 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Downey 

McNulty 

Durbin 

Mfume 

Dwyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Dymally 

MineU 

Early 

Mink 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moakley 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mollohan 

En  gel 

Montgomery 

Fascell 

Moran 

Fazio 

Mrazek 

Feighan 

Murphy 

Hake 

Nagle 

Foglietta 

Natcher 

Ford  (MI) 

Ne&l  (MA) 

Ford  (TN) 

Neal  (NO 

Frank  (MA) 

Nowak 

Frost 

Oberstar 

Ctejdenson 

Obey 

Gephardt 

Ortiz 

Geren 

Orton 

Gibbons 

Owens  (NY) 

Gllckman 

Owens  (UT) 

Gonzalez 

Pallone 

Gordon 

Panetta 

Gray 

Patterson 

AUard 

NUr>o — lOv 

Bennett 

Applegate 

Bentley 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Armey 

Bllirakls 

Baker 

Bliley 

Ballenger 

Boehlert 

Barnard 

Boehner 

Barrett 

Bunning 

Barton 

Burton 

Bateman 

Callahan 

Cox  (CA) 

Oane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLaj' 

DooUttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Okas 

GUchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandj- 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobeon 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 


Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Jones  (GA) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaslch 

King 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NC) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Porter 

Pursell 

(Juillen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 


Rltter 

Roberta 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

RoB-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

SchifT 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Thornton 

Traflcant 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Alexander 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Bryant 

Cramer 

Derrick 

Dlngell 


NOT  VOTING— 22 

Hatcher 
Hopkins 
Kolter 

Lehman  (FL) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
Moody 


Murtha 

Oakar 

Rose 

Scheuer 

Smith  (lA) 

Torres 


Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 


D  1404 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr. 
Broomfield  against. 

Messrs.  ESPY,  McCANDLESS, 
GRANDY,  and  RIGGS,  and  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  PICKETT,  CONYERS,  ROS- 
TENKOWSKI, MCCLOSKEY,  BEVILL. 
and  RAY  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PARUAMENTARY  IN(JUIRY 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  next  vote  will 
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substitute,  which  seeks 
rom  the  Soviets? 
CHAIRMKn    pro    tempore.    The 
on   the  Upton  sub- 


be 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
requisite    number    of 

the  Upton  amendment 

first,  it  seeks  to  im- 

revis|t   the   issue   we   have 

take  away  the  admin- 

on,  and  legislate  one 

a\|ailable  to  the  adminis- 

cs  for  any  costs  above 
administraqions   current   favored 
to  be  paid  by  the  So- 
us to  seek  relmburse- 


be  the  Upton 
reimbursement 

The 
next  vote  will 

stitute  amendment 
Mr.  HERMAN 

to    strike    the 

words. 
Mr.  Chairman 

does  two  things 

mediately 

just  voted  on,  tc 

istration's  discr4ti 

of  the  options 

tration. 
Second,  it  see 

the 

option  of  top  ha 

vlets  by  directing: 

ment. 
If  the  Upton 

I    will    accept 

Upton 

reimbursement 

the  Snowe 

if  Members  wou|d 

the  issue  we 

on,  vote  "no"  on 

we  will  accept 

amendment  dealing 

bursement  when 

the   final   Snowe 

pletely  amended 
Ms.  SNOWE. 

to    strike    the 

words. 
Mr.    Chairman, 

Members  would 
atlon  to  the 
by  the  gentlema^ 
Upton),  it  is 
vlets   for 
ference  in  the 
Hat  and  Teardow  a 
difference  in  cost 
I  think  the  last 
do  is  say  that  we 
vlets  for  having 
our  new  office 
the  cost  of  millions 
lars,  and  now  say 
to  direct  the 
to  seek 
tional  costs  in 
fore  us 


amendment  is  defeated, 

subsection   of  the 

amendment    respecting    Soviet 

IS   an   amendment   to 

amenfiment  as  amended.  So 

like  to  not  revisit 

just  finished  voting 

Upton,  and  know  that 

provisions  of  Upton 

with  Soviet  reim- 

it  is  offered  against 

amendment  as  com- 


lytr 


ha\  e 


the 


tUi 


State 


the 


(he 


I  think  that  is 
can  do. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
In  debate.  I  have 
for  6  years.  I  thihk 
this  issue  deserv^ 
way  or  the  other, 
to  make  a  decisio 

I  do  not  prefer 
administration  fo- 
cision   at   some 
think  it  is  now 
that  decision  righ^ 
this  Issue  has 
oughly,  so  exhaustively 
years  and 
posal  for  teardowr 

The  gentleman' 
that  the  State 


Chairman,  I  move 
requisite    number    of 

I   would    hope    that 

give  strong  consider- 

amepdment  that  is  offered 

from  Michigan  (Mr. 

ess^tially  asking  the  So- 

reimbt  rsement   for   the   dif- 

P'oposals  between  Top 

if  in  fact  there  is  a 

to  the  United  States. 

ng  we  would  want  to 

would  reward  the  So- 

a  sriously  compromised 

bi^lding  in  Moscow,  at 

and  millions  of  dol- 

that  we  are  not  going 

Department  to  try 

reimbursement  for  the  addi- 

proposal  that  is  be- 
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reimbursement  during  the  course  of  ar- 
bitration talks  to  ensure  that  we  re- 
cover our  costs  from  the  Soviets.  And  I 
think  that  is  the  very  least  that  we  can 
ask,  given  the  fact  that  we  have  placed 
the  lives  of  Americans  in  jeopardy  in 
Moscow  in  the  old  building  because  the 
Soviets  have  thoroughly  compromised 
and  bugged  our  new  facility  so  they 
have  not  been  able  to  be  moved  in.  Yet 
the  Soviets  have  completed  their  facil- 
ity here  in  Washington,  DC.  We  should 
demand  reciprocity,  and  we  should  de- 
mand payment  from  the  Soviets  for 
what  they  have  done  to  this  embassy.  I 
would  urge  adoption  of  the  Upton 
amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation, 
we  are  now  voting  on  the  Upton 
amendment  which,  if  you  voted  for 
Herman,  you  would  vote  no  to  Upton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not  stating  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  en  bloc  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  196,  noes  207, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  91) 
AYES— 196 
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Kaalch 

Klug 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ltghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrerj- 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morel  la 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Neal  (NO) 

Nichols 
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very  least  that  we 


IS  I  have  said  earlier 

worked  on  this  issue 

at  the  very  least 

to  be  voted  on  one 

I  think  that  we  need 

to  send  it  back  to  the 

them  to  make  a  de- 

xjint,    some   time.    I 

obligation  to  make 

here  and  now,  after 

studied  so   thor- 

for  the  last  4 

has  made  a  pro- 


oi;r 


b<€n 


amendment  will  say 
Department  shall  seek 


Allard 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carper 

Can- 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 


Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Doodling 

(Joss 


Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobson 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CD 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorskl 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Brj-ant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clement 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

CosteUo 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 


Nussle 

Smith  (NJ) 

OUn 

Smith  (OR) 

Oxley 

Smith  (TX) 

Packard 

Snowe 

Fallone 

Solomon 

Parker 

Spence 

Paxon 

Steams 

Penny 

Porter 

Pursell 

()ulllen 

Ramstad 

Stump 
Sundqulst 
Tallon 
Tanner 

Ravenel 

Tauzin 

Rhodes 

Taylor  (MS) 

Ridge 

Taylor  (NO 

Rlggs 

Thomas  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Thomas  (WY) 

Ritter 

TorricelU 

Rohrabacher 

Traficant 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Upton 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

Roukema 

Walker 

Sangmeister 

Walsh 

Santorum 

Weber 

Saxton 

Weldon 

Schaefer 

Williams 

Schlff 

Wilson 

Schulze 

Wolf 

Sensenbrenner 

Wylle 

Shaw 

Yatron 

Shays 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Slatter>- 
Slaughter  (VA) 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
ZelifT 
Zimmer 

NOES— 207 

Edwards  (TX) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Engel 

McNulty 

Fascell 

Mfume 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

Felghan 

Mlneta 

Flake 

Mink 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Ford  (TN) 

Montgomery 

Frank  (MA) 

Moran 

Frost 

Mrazek 

Gejdenson 

Myers 

Gephardt 

Nagle 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

(Jonzalez 

Neal  (MA) 

Gordon 

Nowak 

Hall  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Hayes  (IL) 

Ortiz 

Hefner 

Orton 

Hertel 

Owens  (NY) 

Hoagland 

Owens  (UT) 

Hochbrueckner 

Patterson 

Horn 

Payne (NJ) 

Hoyer 

PajTie  (VA) 

Huckaby 

Pease 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Jefferson 

Peterson  (FL) 

Jenkins 

Peterson  (MN) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Petri 

Johnston 

Pickett 

Jontz 

Pickle 

Kaptur 

Poshard 

Kennedy 

Price 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

Klldee 

Rangel 

Kleczka 

Ray 

Kolbe 

Reed 

KopeUki 

Regiila 

Kostmayer 

Richardson 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Lancaster 

Roemer 

Lantos 

Rogers 

LaRocco 

Rostenkowskl 

Laugblln 

Rowland 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Levin  (MI) 

Rusao 

Lewis  (OA) 

.Saho 

Long 

Sanders 

Lowey  (NY) 

Sarpalius 

Man  ton 

Savage 

Markey 

Sawyer 

Hatsol 

Scheuer 

Mavroules 

Schroeder 

Mazzoli 

Schumer 

McCloskey 

Serrano 

McCurdy 

Sharp 

McDermott 

Sikorski 

McHogh 

Slsisky 
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Skmgfs 

Swett 

Vlaclosky 

SkeltoD 

Swift 

Volkmer 

Smith  (FL) 

Synar 

Washington 

Solan 

Thonuu  (GA) 

Waxman 

Spratt 

Thornton 

Weiss 

SUggen 

Torres 

Wheat 

StalUngs 

Towns 

Whitten 

Stark 

Traxler 

Wise 

Stenholm 

Unsoflld 

Wolpe 

Stokes 

Valentine 

Wyaen 

Stadds 

Vento 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Alexander 

Hatcher 

Dakar 

Barrett 

Hopkins 

Panetta 

Bellenson 

Kolter 

Pelosi 

Boxer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roberts 

Broomfleld 

Levine  (CA) 

Rose 

Derrick 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

DUwell 

Martinez 

Smith  (U) 

Ford  (MI) 

Moody 

Vucanovich 

Gray 

Murtha 

Water* 

D  1429 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida  against. 

Messrs.  ANTHONY,  THORNTON, 
AuCOm,  ROEMER,  ANDREWS  of  New 
Jersey,  HUCKABY,  BEVILL,  and 
BROWN  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DICKINSON  and  Mr.  GLICKMAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  en  bloc,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UPTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  EN  BLOC  OFFERED  BY  MS. 
SNOWE,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Upton  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Ms.  Snowe, 
as  amended:  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
following: 

(f)  Soviet  Reimburse^ient.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  seek  reimbursement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  full  costs  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  directed  at  the 
new  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow,  in- 
cluding an  amount  equal  to — 

(1)  J65.000.000:  or 

(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
construction project  under  section  401(a)(5) 
of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section); 
whichever  Is  greater. 

Mr.  UPTON  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermcttt).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  amendment 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  5  minutes.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  spoken  on  this  amend- 
ment long  enough  today. 

My  amendment  simply  amends  the 
Snowe  amendment  as  now  amended  by 
Mr.  Berman,  which  simply  seeks  reim- 
bursement from  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  correctly  described  our 
position  on  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  makes  sense.  We  should  re- 
quire the  administration  to  seek  reim- 
bursement from  the  Soviets  for  all  of 
these  costs.  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]  to  the  amendments  en  bloc  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  api)eared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  414,  noes  0, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  92] 
AYES— 414 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Allard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 


Bryant 

Sunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callalian 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 
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Mr.   BEILEN^N   changed   his   vote 
from  "no"  to 

So   the 
ments  en  bloc, 
to. 


a  re.  ' 

amen  Iment   to   the   amend- 
a|s  amended,  was  agreed 


PERSOI  AL 


ameni  Iment, 


ne 


tie 


Tie 


the 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD 
sent  for  rollcall  vote  > 

Had  I  been  present 
following   way    on 
1415.  tbe  State 
I  would  have  vote<l 
the  Berman 
Srvjwe  amendment 
option  for  Embassy 
voted  "yes"  on 
ment,  as  a  substiti^e 
ment,  that  revisits 
quires  the  Soviets 
tween  the  cost  of 
the  Embassy,  and 

The    CHAIRMiN 
MCDERMOTT) 

amendments   en 
gentlewoman 
as  amended. 

The  amendments 
ed,  were  agreed 

Mr.  DURBIN. 
to  strike  the  last 

Mr.  Chairman 
time  to  enter  info 
chairman    of 
gentleman  from 

MAN]. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
pending  on  this 
a  conversation 
man   of  the   ful 
chairman  of  the 
is    my    intentiofa 
amendment  toda  f 
similar  amendm;nt 
aid  bill  comes  t( 

The  purpose  of 
link  America's 
our  allies  to  reduce 
ownership  of 
weapons.  I  belie|ire 
make  certain 
ing  foreign  aid 
neva  to  reduce 
cal  and  biological 
which  we  should 

I  will  be  askinf 
it  when  the  for^gn 
fore  us  in  a  few 

Mr.    BERMAN. 
the  gentleman 

Mr.    DURBIN 
tleman  from 

Mr.  BERMAN. 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
both  for  his 
amendment    and 
that   the  more 


EXPLANATION 

,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  al> 
90  and  91. 

would  have  voted  the 

the   amendment   to   H.R. 

Department  authorization  bill. 

"no"  on  rollcall  vote  90, 

which  amends  the 

which  opposes  the  top  hat 

Moscow.   I  would  have 

rolljall  91,  the  Upton  amend- 

for  the  Snowe  amend- 

Embassy  issue  and  re- 

to  pay  the  difference  be- 

t^aring  down  arxj  rebuilding 

top  hat  proposal. 

pro   tempore   (Mr. 

question  is  on  the 

bloc,   offered   by   the 

frcjm  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe], 


that 
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Moody 

SUoghter  (NY) 
Smith  (lA) 
WyUe 


en  bloc,  as  amend- 

tjp. 
VIr.  Chairman,  I  move 
word. 

I  have  asked  for  this 

a  colloquy  with  the 

subcommittee,    the 

California  [Mr.   Ber- 


I  have  an  amendment 
egislation.  I  have  had 
!  oday  with  the  chair- 
committee   and   the 
subcommittee,  and  it 
to    not    offer    this 
but  rather  to  offer  a 
when  the  foreign 
the  floor  in  2  weeks, 
this  amendment  is  to 
f4reign  aid  to  efforts  by 
the  production  and 
chfemical  and  biological 
that  this  effort  to 
the  countries  receiv- 
join  with  us  in  Ge- 
stockpile  of  chemi- 
weapons  is  a  policy 
pursue, 
this  body  to  consider 
aid  bill  comes  be- 
^^eeks. 

Mr.    Chairman,    will 
yiJBld? 

yield   to   the   gen- 
Calijfomia  [Mr.  Berman]. 
thank  the  gentleman 


will 
tie 


thank  the  gentleman 

decision  to  propose  this 

for    his    recogrnition 

ippropriate  place   for 


this  amendment  is  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  very  few 
things  more  important  than  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  reach  the  goal  of 
limiting  the  proliferation  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  gentleman  has  proposed 
a  serious  effort  to  tie  our  security  and 
economic  £issistance  to  the  willingness 
of  countries  to  abandon  chemical  weap- 
on programs  and  support  a  chemical 
weapons  treaty. 

But  the  bill  in  which  those  funds  are 
authorized  is  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which 
is  in  the  process  of  being  marked  up 
now,  and  which  will  probably  be  on  the 
floor  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  strongly  support 
making  sure  that  whatever  rule  is 
adopted  for  that  bill  will  allow  the  gen- 
tleman to  proceed  with  his  amendment 
and  to  work  with  him  closely  on  trying 
to  reach  the  goals  that  he  and  I  share. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerns  have  been 
raised  about  the  effects  of  section  126, 
which  relates  to  the  automated  visa 
lookout  system  maintained  by  the 
State  Department  to  screen  visa  appli- 
cants at  our  consulates  overseas.  The 
people  whose  names  are  on  this  system 
as  excludable  are  individuals  who  fall 
within  one  of  the  grroups  of  aliens  who 
are  ineligible  to  receive  visas  under 
section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  grounds  for  exclusion  were 
amended  by  section  601  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1990,  which  also  provided  a 
mechanism  in  subsection  601(c)  for 
aliens  who  Eire  no  longer  excludable  to 
have  their  names  removed  from  the 
system.  Section  601  becomes  effective 
on  June  1, 1991. 

Section  126  of  H.R.  1415  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  go  through  the 
500,000  names  on  the  system,  research 
their  files,  and  remove  anyone  who  is 
no  longer  excludable.  An  amendment  in 
the  en  bloc  amendment  will  allow  the 
names  of  aliens  who  reasonably  appear 
to  be  excludable,  such  as  suspected  ter- 
rorists, to  remain  on  the  list. 

However,  even  as  amended,  imple- 
mentation of  section  126  would  force 
the  State  Department  to  purge  its  files 
of  people  who  continue  to  be  exclud- 
able because  the  Department  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  conduct  a  case- 
by-case  review  in  the  time  required. 

This  would  seriously  undermine  the 
purpose  of  the  lookout  system  which  is 
to  serve  as  a  prescreening  system  for 
aliens  wishing  to  enter  the  United 
States.  If  a  person's  name  is  on  the 
list,  they  are  not  automatically  denied 
a  visa,  but  they  are  given  a  closer  look. 
Not  only  does  this  help  prevent  entry 
by  excludable  persons  such  as  sus- 
pected terrorists,  it  also  assists  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
in  its  inspections  of  visas  at  ports  of 
entry. 


If  section  126  as  currently  written  be- 
comes law  and  the  INS  can  no  longer 
depend  on  consular  offices  abroad  to 
check  visa  applicants,  its  inspectors 
will  have  to  spend  more  time  checking 
aliens  as  they  enter  at  airports  and 
other  ports  of  entry.  This  would  slow 
down  a  process  that  is  already  a  bottle- 
neck for  international  travel. 
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There  is  wide  agreement  on  avoiding 
any  such  consequences.  However,  lan- 
guage that  provides  for  cleaning  up  the 
State  Department's  lookout  system 
without  undermining  its  purpose  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out,  although  I 
understand  commitments  have  been 
made  to  do  so. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  this,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
would  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me  re- 
garding section  126  to  H.R.  1415  of  this 
bill  that  is  here  right  now  before  us  as 
authorization. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  indicate  that  I  would  be  happy 
to  engage  in  such  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management  to  accommodate 
the  State  Department's  concerns  re- 
garding the  conditions  under  which  the 
State  Department  must  review  its  files 
and  delete  the  names  of  aliens  who  no 
longer  are  excludable  as  a  result  of 
changes  to  section  212  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  that  were 
made  by  section  601  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1990.  Because  section  126  is  not 
intended  to  replace  or  amend  sub- 
section 601(c)  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1990,  that  provision's  mechanism  of 
review  would  operate  during  any  period 
of  revision  required  under  section  126  of 
H.R.  1415  as  well  as  thereafter. 

I  understand  further  that  you  will  be 
working  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  and  in  conference  to  work 
out  a  compromise  that  allows  for 
cleaning  up  the  automated  visa  look- 
out system  without  undermining  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  means  of  prescreening 
aliens  who  apply  for  visas.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCOLLUM]  is  correct.  We 
want  to  get  to  the  heart  of  any  bureau- 
cratic complications  that  might  come 
from  our  proposal.  I  have  assured  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Management  in 
the  State  Department  that  that  is  our 
intent,  and,  between  passage  of  this 
bill  and  conference  committee,  we  will 
be  meaning  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman]  very  much  for  that  un- 
derstanding and  clarification.   As  the 
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ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Law,  Immigration, 
and  Refugees,  that  was  important  for 
us  to  clarify,  and  I  appreciate  greatly, 
knowing  his  service  in  that  area  as 
well,  his  accommodation  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  Clerk  will  read  part 
A. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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SEC.  101.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Diplomatic  and  Ongoing  Operations.— 
The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  under 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  to  carry 
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out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  by  law  (other  than  the  diplomatic  se- 
curity program): 

(1)  Salaries  and  expenses.— For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  of  the  Department  of  State 
$1,749,359,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 
$1,954,287,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(2)  Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  build- 
ings abroad.— For  "Acquisition  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Buildings  Abroad",  $311,628,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1992  and  $328,423,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993. 

(3)  Representation  allowances.— For  "Rep- 
resentation Allowances",  $4,802,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  $5,140,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993. 

(4)  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CON- 
SULAR SERVICE.— For  "Emergencies  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service",  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1992  and  $9,560,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993. 

(5)  Office  of  the  inspector  general.— For 
"Office  of  the  Inspector  General".  $23,928,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  $26,650,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1993. 

(6)  Payment  to  the  American  institute  in 
TAIWAN.— For  "Payment  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan",  $13,784,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $15,073,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(7)  Moscow  embassy.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  132,  for  completion  of  a  new  em- 
bassy office  building  in  Moscow,  Soviet  Union, 
by  removing  the  existing  top  two  floors  and  re- 
placing them  with  four  fioors  of  United  States- 
constructed  secure  space.  $130,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  $85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Diplomatic  Security  Program —In  ad- 
dition to  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  subsection  (a),  the  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  "Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs"  for  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  the  diplomatic  security  program: 

(1)  Salaries  and  expenses.— For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $300,328,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $330,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(2)  Protection  of  foreign  missions  and  of- 
ficials.—For  "Protection  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Officials",  $11,464,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $13,937,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(c)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service"  under  subsection  (a)(4),  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  activities  authorized  under  subparagraphs 
(C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G),  (H),  and  (J)  of  section 
4(b)(2)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)— 

(A)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  shall  be  availc^le  only 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  the  Geo- 
graphic Bureaus  for  language  training  pro- 
grams: 

(B)  not  more  than  $4,100,000  shall  be  available 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  not  more  than 
$5,400,000  shall  be  available  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
only  for  procurement  of  ADP  equipment  for  the 
Beltsville  Information  Management  Center:  and 

(C)  not  more  than  $750,000  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
is  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended 
to  pay  shared  costs  of  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  parliamen- 
tary meetings  and  CSCE  parliamentary  assess- 
ments (including  shared  costs  of  the  CSCE  Sec- 
retariat) and  any  shared  costs  and  assessments 
for  CSCE  parliamentary  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 
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(B)  for   "Construction"  for   the  fiscal  year 

1992.  SIO.525.000  and.  for  the  fiscal  year  1993, 
S19.92S,660. 

(2)  International  boundary  commission, 
UNITED  states  AND  CANADA.— For  "Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada",  S768.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
and  S799,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(3)  International  joint  coM.MissiON.—For 
"International  Joint  Commission",  S3, 7 32, 000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992  and  S3, 881. 000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993. 

(4)  International  fisheries  commissions.— 
For  "International  Fisheries  Commissions". 
S12.647.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 
S15.682.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC  104.  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  au- 
thorized activities.  S600.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  and  S650.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1993,  of  which  S5,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  may  be  available  for  migra- 
tion assistance  to  displaced  ethnic  Armenians 
resettling  in  Armenia. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1)  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993.  not  less  than  S75,0OO,0OO 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only  for 
assistance  for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel. 

(b)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Allocation  for  Unaccompanied  Mi- 
nors.— Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)(1).  not  less  than 
SI. 750. 000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  un- 
accompanied minor  children  and  other  cases  of 
special  humanitarian  concern  that  have  gen- 
erally been  referred  to  special  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of 
Action  for  Indochinese  Refugees  in  first  asylum 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  President  shall  seek  to  ensure  that  such  as- 
sistance supplements,  and  does  not  supplant. 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  other  funding  that  would  have  been  di- 
rected toward  assistance  to  unaccompanied  mi- 
nors and  other  cases  of  special  humanitarian 
concern  in  the  absence  of  this  subsection.  Assist- 
ance may  be  provided  under  this  subsection  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  105.  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  by  law: 

(1)  United  states  bilateral  science  and 
TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS.— For  "United  states 
Bilateral  Science  and  Technology  Agreements". 
S2.250.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  S5.200.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(2)  SOVIET-EAST     EUROPEAN     RESEARCH     AND 

TRAINING.— For  "Soviet-East  European  P^esearch 
and  Training".  S5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
and  S5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

(3)  ASIA  FOUNDATION.— For  "Asia  Founda- 
tion". S18.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 
SI 8, 900, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  HERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  2  and  part  A  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is 
the 


the 
in- 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DYMALLY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally:  Pagre 
7,  line  8.  strike  "and". 

Page  7.  18,  strike  the  period  and  Insert  "; 
and". 

Page  7.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following: 

(D)  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  the  International 
Career  Program  in  order  for  students  from 
historically-black  colleges  and  universities 
to  enter  into  programs  of  recruitment  and 
training  for  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  in  other  areas  of  international  affairs. 

Mr.  DYMALLY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
crease  African- American  involvement 
in  the  Foreign  Service  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  international  affairs. 

While  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations, the  subcommittee  held  several 
hearings  on  the  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel system  at  the  Department  of 
State.  Though  the  Department  contin- 
ually promises  to  Increase  recruiting 
and  other  affirmative  action  efforts  for 
minorities  and  women,  progress  has 
been  slow  and  tedious.  Though  the 
complexion  of  our  society  is  changing, 
the  Foreign  Service  remains  predomi- 
nantly white  and  male. 

Not  fully  integrating  the  Foreign 
Service  denies  it  the  opportunity  of 
benefitting  from  the  cultural  diversity 
that  is  inherent  in  our  society.  Better 
representation  assists  us  in  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  by  showing  other  coun- 
tries that  America  is  trying  to  live  up 
to  the  promises  it  attempts  to  export — 
the  promise  of  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

This  program  involves  designating  li- 
aisons from  each  participating  institu- 
tion who  would  receive  specific  train- 
ing and  classes  aimed  at  encouraging 
students  to  take  the  Foreign  Service 
exam.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  sum- 
mer institute  to  give  students  exposure 
to  and  an  indepth  understanding  of  a 
broad  range  of  international  issues.  All 
participating  students  will  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  institute  which  will 
be  conducted  at  Lincoln  University  In 
Pennsylvania. 

The  final  stage  of  the  training  pro- 
gram will  involve  an  intensive  training 
seminar  held  in  Washington,  DC  aimed 
specifically  at  preparing  candidates  for 
the  Foreign  Service  written  examina- 
tion. 

By  supporting  this  initiative,  we  give 
an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Foreign 
Service  to  many  qualified  and  talented 
individuals  who  may  never  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  a  diplomat. 
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I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  part  A? 

The  Clerk  will  read  part  B. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  B— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORITIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

SBC.    111.   CONSULAR  AND  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS 
ABROAD. 

(a)  Technical  Amendment.— The  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  48;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  enacting 
clause  the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956'.' •. 

(b)  Consular  and  diplomatic  Posts 
Abroad.— 

(I)  The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  47  the  follow- 
ing: 

"CLOSING  OF  CONSULAR  AND  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS 
ABROAD 

"Sec.  48.  (a)  Prohibited  Uses  of  Funds.— 
Except  as  provided  under  subsection  (d)  or  in 
accordance  tvith  the  procedures  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  expense  related  to  the  closing  of  any 
United  States  consular  or  diplomatic  post 
abroad:  and 

"(2)  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  may  be  used  to  pay  for 
any  expense  related  to  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  State  (or  to  carry- 
ing out  any  of  its  functions)  if  any  United 
States  consular  or  diplomatic  post  is  closed. 

"(b)  Post  Closing  notification.— Not  less 
than  45  days  before  the  closing  of  any  United 
States  consular  or  diplomatic  post  abroad,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

"(c)  Reprogramming  Treatment.— Amounts 
made  available  to  pay  any  expense  related  to 
the  closing  of  a  consular  or  diplomatic  post 
abroad  shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of 
funds  under  section  34  of  this  Act  and  shall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  except 
in  compliance  with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
such  reprogramming. 

"(d)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  unth  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  post  closed  becaxise  of  a  break  or 
downgrading  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  country  in  which  the 
post  is  located:  or 

"(2)  any  post  closed  because  there  is  a  real 
and  present  threat  to  United  States  diplomatic 
or  consular  personnel  in  the  city  where  the  post 
is  located,  and  a  travel  advisory  warning 
against  travel  by  United  States  citizens  to  that 
city  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

"(e)  Definition.— As  xised  in  this  section,  the 
term  'consular  or  diplomatic  post'  does  not  in- 
clude a  post  to  which  only  personnel  of  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  State  are  as- 
signed.". 

(2)  Repeal.— Section  122  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1969  (22  U.S.C.  2656  note)  is  repealed. 


SBC.  lis.  DBNIAL  OF  PASSPORTS. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  48  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPERMISSIBLE  BASIS  FOR  DENIAL  OF  PASSPORTS 

"Sec.  49.  A  passport  may  not  be  denied  issu- 
ance, revoked,  restricted,  or  otherwise  limited 
because  of  any  speech,  activity,  belief,  affili- 
ation, or  membership,  ivithin  or  outside  the 
United  States,  which,  if  held  or  conducted  with- 
in the  United  States,  would  be  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

SEC.  113.  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Section  124  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (22 
U.S.C.  2680  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Items  included  in 
each  such  report  concerning  representation,  of- 
ficial travel,  and  gifts  shall  be  submitted  in  un- 
classified form.". 
SBC.  114.  LEASE  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Increase  in  Lease  Authority.— Section 
10  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926  (22 
U.S.C.  300)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S50.000". 

(b)  ADVANCE  Payments.— Section  10  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  LEASES.-"  after  "SEC. 
10.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  ADVANCE  payments  FOR  LONG  TERM 
LEASES  AND  LEASE  PURCHASE.— The  Secretary 
may  make  advance  payments  for  long  term 
leases  and  lease-purchase  agreements,  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  in  each  case,  that  such 
payments  are  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

(c)  Exception  of  Leases  From  Competi- 
tion.—Section  3  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act,  1926,  (22  U.S.C.  294)  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence  by  inserting  "leases  and  for" 
after  "contracts  for". 

SBC.  lis.  MULTTYBAR  CONTRACTING  FOR  MOS- 
COW. 

(a)  MuLTiYEAR  Contract.— For  purposes  of 
this  section  the  term  "multiyear  contract" 
means  a  contract  in  effect  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years. 

(b)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  State  may 
enter  into  multiyear  contracts  for  the  acQuisi- 
tion  of  property  and  the  construction  of  diplo- 
matic facilities  in  Moscow,  as  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  if— 

(1)  there  are  sufficient  funds  available  for 
United  States  Government  liability  for— 

(A)  total  payments  under  the  full  term  of  a 
contract;  or 

(B)  payments  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  contract  is  in  effect,  and  for  all  esti- 
mated cancellation  costs;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that— 

(A)  a  multiyear  contract  mil  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  Government  by— 

(i)  achieving  economies  in  administration,  per- 
formance, and  operation; 

(ii)  increasing  quality  of  performance  by,  or 
service  from,  the  contractor;  or 

(Hi)  encouraging  effective  competition;  and 

(B)  a  multiyear  contract  uxill  not  inhibit  small 
business  concerns  from  submitting  a  bid  or  pro- 
posal for  such  contract. 

(c)  Contract  Provisions.— 

(1)  Unless  funds  are  available  for  United 
States  liability  for  payments  under  the  full  term 
of  a  multiyear  contract,  a  multiyear  contract 
shall  provide  that  United  States  Government 
payments  arul  performance  under  the  contract 
during  the  second  and  any  subsequent  fiscal 


year  of  the  contract  period  are  contingent  on 
the  availability  of  funds  for  such  year. 

(2)  A  multiyear  contract  may  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  the  contractor  of  a  reasonable  cancella- 
tion charge  for  a  contingency  under  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  such 
funds  as  may  be  available  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Fund  for  payments  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(d)   Sunset  Provision.— This  section   shall 
cease  to  have  effect  after  September  30,  1993. 
SBC.  lis.  TRANSFERS  AND  RSPROGRAMOONGS. 

(a)  Buying  Power  Maintenance  Account.— 
Section  24  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2696)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C), 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for  an  ac- 
count under  'Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs', 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  transfer  any  unobli- 
gated balance  of  such  funds  to  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  account. 

"(B)  The  balance  of  the  Buying  Power  Main- 
tenance account  may  not  exceed  SIOO.OOO.OOO  as 
a  result  of  any  transfer  under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  transfer  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
under  section  34  and  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  only  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  under  such  section. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  sfuill  cease  to  have  effect 
after  September  30,  1993. ". 

(b)  Transfer  of  appropriations.— Section  24 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  Department  of  State  Appropriations  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  appropriations  accounts  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

"(2)  The  'Salaries  and  Expenses'  and  'Aajui- 
sition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad' 
accounts  may  not  be  increased  by  a  transfer 
under  this  subsection  by  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  amount  specifically  appropriated  for  each 
account.  No  other  appropriations  account  may 
be  increased  by  a  transfer  under  this  subsection 
by  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  account. 

"(3)  Any  transfer  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
under  section  34  and  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  only  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  that  section. 

"(4)  The  requirements  and  limitatioris  of  sec- 
tion 15  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  funds 
under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
after  September  30,  1993." 

(c)  Increase  in  Reprogramming  Limita- 
tion.—Section  34(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2706(a)) 
is  amended  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out 
"S250.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1500,000". 

(d)  Appropriations.— Section  24(d)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Act,  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  of  any  two-year  authorization  cycle 
may  be  appropriated  for  such  second  fiscal  year 
for  any  other  account  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  for  the  'Salaries 
and  Expenses'  and   'Acquisition  arui  Mainte- 
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nance  of  Building's  Abroad'  accounts  may  not 
exceed  by  more  th  in  5  percent  the  amounts  spe- 
cifically authori2e  i  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
such  account  for  i  fiscal  year.  No  other  appro- 
priations account  moy  exceed  by  more  than  10 
percent  the  amow  t  specifically  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  s  'ich  account  for  a  fiscal  year. 
"(3)  The  reguinments  and  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 15  shall  not  ipply  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  in.  ADMJNISl  KATIVE  SERVICES. 

Section  23  of  th  ■  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  li  56  (22  U.S.C.  2695)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  adding  I  efore  the  section  designation 
the  following  sect  sn  heading:  "administrative 

SERVICES": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)  AGREEMENTS.—  '  after 
"Sec.  23.  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Paymest.- 

"(1)  A  Federal  c  gency  which  obtains  adminis- 
trative services  from  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  sha  '.I  make  full  and  prompt  pay- 
ment for  such  serv  ces  through  advance  of  funds 
or  reimbursement. 

"(2)  The  Secreiary  of  State  shall  bill  each 
Federal  agency  )  n  amounts  due  for  services 
provided  pursuan  to  subsection  (a).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  notifi  a  Federal  agency  which  has 
not  made  full  pa  /ment  for  services  within  90 
days  after  billing  that  services  to  the  agency 
tcill  be  suspended  or  terminated  if  full  payment 
is  not  made  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  no- 
tification. Except  IS  provided  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  or  terminate 
services  to  a  Fet  eral  agency  which  has  not 
made  full  paymen  t  for  services  under  this  sec- 
tion ISO  days  aftei  the  date  of  notification.  Any 
costs  associated  vith  a  suspension  or  termi- 
nation of  services  shall  be  the  responsibility  of. 
and  shall  be  billed  to.  the  Federal  agency. 

"(3)  The  Secrete  ry  of  State  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  sus  tension  or  termination  under 
paragraph  (2)  wii  h  respect  to  such  services  as 
the  Secretary  dete  mines  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  life  and  the  safety  of  United 
States  Governmen'.  property.  A  waiver  may  be 
issued  for  a  perioi  X  not  to  exceed  one  year  and 
may  be  renewed." 
SEa  iia.  interna;  ional  meetings. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  49  (as 
inserted  by  section  112)  the  following: 

"INTER.  !ATI0NAL  MEETINGS 
"SEC.  50.  (a)  AlTHORlTY  TO  PAY  EXPENSES.— 

If  the  United  Stat  ;s  Government  hosts  an  inter- 
national meeting  or  conference  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secret  iry  of  State  is  authorized  to 
pay  all  reasonabli  •  expenses  of  such  meeting  or 
conference.  Such  <  xpenses  may  include  rental  of 
quarters  (by  contr  ict  or  otherwise)  and  personal 
services. 

"(b)  Retention  of  Reimbursements.— To  tfie 
extent  provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  trans- 
fers of  funds  or  c  ther  reimbursements  for  pay- 
ments under  subst  ction  (a)  are  authorized  to  be 
retained  and  cred  ted  to  the  appropriate  appro- 
priation account  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  is  available  ". 

8BC.  Ut.  CHILD  CARE  FACOJTIES  AT  CERTAIN 
POSra  ABROAD. 

Section  31  of  tht  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  19^  (22  U.S.C.  2703)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1990  and 
1991."  and  insert^g  in  lieu  thereof  "1992  and 
1993.". 
SEC.  taO.  AVAUABILnY  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  2  of  th'.  Department  of  State  Basic 
Authorities  Act  \>f  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669)  is 
amended- 


(1)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (k)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(I)  pay  obligations  arising  under  inter- 
national agreements,  conventions,  and  bina- 
tional  contracts  to  the  extent  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.". 

SEC.  121.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POSITION.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  State  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South 
Asian  Affairs,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  posi- 
tions provided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652). 

(b)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  RESPONSIBILITIES.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  have  responsibility  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  India.  Paki- 
stan. Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka.  Nepal.  Bhutan. 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Maldives. 

(d)  Conforming  amendment.— 

(1)  Positions  at  executive  level  iv.— Sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  South  Asian  Affairs. 
Department  of  State.". 

(2)  EFFECTIVE  date.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1991. 

SEC.    Hi.    FEES   RECEIVED   FOR    USE   OF  BLAIR 
HOUSE. 
Section  46(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.". 

SEC.  123.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTTTUTE  FACIU- 
TIES. 

Section  123  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (22 
U.S.C.  4021  note)  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
by  striking  out  "50.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "70.000.000". 

SEC.  1X4.  MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT  OF  OVER- 
SEAS PROPERTY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  Department  of  State  has  begun  to  ad- 
dress the  long-standing  neglect  of  overseas  real 
property  management.  In  1988.  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Buildings  Operations  contrcu:ted  with 
two  engineering  firms  to  develop  a  baseline  of 
information  about  facility  conditions  and  to 
document  necessary  post  repairs  at  the  250  over- 
seas posts.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Op- 
erations also  established  two  maintenance  as- 
sistance centers  and  is  equipping  each  newly 
constructed  office  building  with  an  overall 
maintenance  program. 

(2)  A  September  1990  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  found  that  while  recent  actions  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  will 
improve  overseas  real  property  management,  se- 
rious additional  problems  will  remain.  Of  the 
fourteen  posts  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice visited,  none  had  conducted  annual  surveys 
to  systematically  identify  maintenance  and  re- 
pair requirements:  none  were  following  all  of  the 
maintenance  management  principles  as  outlined 
in  the  Buildings  Maintenance  Handbook;  and 
the  vast  majority  of  posts  were  not  trax^king 
maintenance  expenditures.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Op- 
erations exercised  insufficient  oversight  of  over- 
seas maintenance  activities. 

(3)  The  neglect  of  maintenance  oversight  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  has 
repeatedly  resulted  in  the  deferment  of  nec- 
essary maintenance  which  has  led  to  higher  re- 
pair costs  and  shorter  building  life. 

(b)  Maintenance  Oversight.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
shall— 


(1)  direct  overseas  posts  to  make  annual  build- 
ing condition  assessments  of  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities used  by  the  post; 

(2)  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  revise  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Manual  to  stipulate  that  the  Buildings  and 
Maintenance  Handbook  shall  be  used  by  each 
post  to  identify  their  maintenance  needs,  stand- 
ardize their  maintenance  operations,  and  con- 
duct annual  assessments  as  required  by  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  direct  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Op- 
erations to  provide  proper  training  and  assist- 
ance to  posts  to  ensure  that  annual  surveys  are 
effectively  completed;  and 

(4)  direct  overscans  posts  to  ensure  that  all 
maintenance  program  fiscal  transactions  are 
properly  encoded  in  the  Department  of  State  ac- 
counting system  to  enable  compilation  of  actual 
expenditures  on  routine  maintenance  and  spe- 
cific maintenance  funded  by  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Buildings  Operations. 

SEC.  Its.  DEFENSE  TRADE  CONTROLS  REGISTRA- 
TION FEES. 

Section  45  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  inserting 
the  following:  "defense  trade  controls  reg- 
istration FEES; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Munitions  Control"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Defense  Trade  Controls"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "munitions  control"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"defense  trade  controls";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$700,000". 

SEC.  lis.  VISA  LOOKOUT  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Visas. — The  Secretary  may  not  include  in 
the  Automated  Visa  Lookout  System,  or  any 
system  or  list  which  maintains  information 
about  the  excludability  of  aliens  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  the  name  of  any 
alien  who  is  not  excludable  from  the  United 
States  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

(b)  Correction  of  Lists.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall — 

(1)  correct  the  Automated  Visa  Lookout  Sys- 
tem, or  any  system  or  list  which  maintains  in- 
formation about  the  excludability  of  aliens 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  be  consistent  mth  this  section;  and 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  com- 
pletion of  such  correction  process. 

(c)  Application.— This  section  refers  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  in  effect  on 
and  after  June  1, 1991. 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  B  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  RECORD,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  part  B? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  C. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  C— DIPLOMATIC  RECIPROCITY  AND 

SECURITY 
SEC.  ISL  DIPLOMATIC  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C. 
4532(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"tS. 000, 000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'$10. 000. 000";  and 
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(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  diplomatic  construction  or  de- 
sign project  which  involves  technical  security, 
unless  the  project  involves  low-level  technology, 
as  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Diplomatic  Security.". 
SBC.  1S2.  MOSCOW  EMBASSY  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Limitation.— Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101(a)(7)  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Comprehensive  Plan.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
coordination  with  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Government  agencies,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  comprehensive  plan  which  sets  forth 
current  and  future  space  requirements  for  the 
United  States  Mission  in  Moscow  and  how  such 
requirements  will  be  met. 

(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate,  such  plan  shall  include  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  requirements  for: 

(A)  United  States  constructed  and  secure  of- 
fice space  to  house  all  classified  or  sensitive  ac- 
titnties  from  the  most  secure  to  unclassified  but 
sensitive  functions: 

(B)  unclassified  nonsensitive  office  functions: 

(C)  staff  housing  that  is  physically  safe,  se- 
cure, and  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  entire 
United  States  Mission,  both  permanent  and 
transient: 

(D)  secure  and  unsecured  warehousing: 

(E)  recreational  facilities: 

(F)  erpanded  activities  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  including  offices  and  cul- 
tural activities: 

(G)  expanded  Consular  activities  of  the  Mis- 
sion: 

(H)  expanded  activities  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service/Department  of  Commerce:  and 

(I)  all  other  anticipated  U.S.  Government 
space  requirements. 

(c)  Implementing  documents.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  rruike  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  copies  of  all 
agreements,  including  memoranda  of  under- 
standing, exchanges  of  letters  and  all  other 
written  agreements  with  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  Republic,  and  the 
City  of  Moscow  necessary  to  implement  the  com- 
prehensive plan  under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "appropriate  committees  of 
Congress",  means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  C  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore, 
there  any  amendments  to  part  C? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  D. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  D— PERSONNEL 
SBC.  141.  AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTMBNTS. 

Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  3942)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
by  inserting  "as  an  ambassador,"  after  "ambas- 
sador at  large,". 


Is 
the 


Are 


SBC.  143.  CHIEF  OF  MISSION  SALARY. 

(a)  Election.— Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3942)  is  amended 
in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  "assignment"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "may  elect  to  contimie  to 
receive  the  salary  of  his  or  her  salary  class,  to 
remain  eligible  for  performance  pay  under  chap- 
ter 4.  and  to  receive  the  leave  to  which  such 
member  is  entitled  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
63.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  in  lieu  of  receiving 
the  salary  and  leave  (if  any)  of  the  position  to 
which  the  member  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

(b)  Pay  Cap.— Section  401  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3961)  is  amended  in 
subsection  (a)  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  302(b), 
each":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "level  II  of  such"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "level  I  of  such". 

SEC.  143.  AVTBORITY  OF  SECRETARY  TO  SUS- 
PEND EMPLOYEES  CONVICTED  OF 
CRIMES. 

(a)  Separation  for  Cause.— Section  610(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4010(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  member  has 
committed  a  crime"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  member  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)  by  striking  out  "sus- 
pension, including  the  grounds  for  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  committed" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "suspension":  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)  by 
striking  out  "there  exists  reasonable  caxise  to  be- 
lieve a  crime  has  been  committed  for  which  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  conviction  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(3)  have  been  fulfilled". 

(b)  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board  Pro- 
cedures.— Section  1106  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4136)  U  amended  in  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out 
"determined  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exer- 
cised his  authority  under  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
section  610.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— S&:tion  586  of 
the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1990 
(Public  Law  101-167)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c). 

SEC.  144.  RETIREMENT  EUGWIUTY  FOR  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  TRANS- 
FER TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Civil  Service  Retirement.— Section 
8331(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (K): 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (L):  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (L)  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraph: 

"(M)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  section 
3582  and  who.  from  time  of  transfer  to  such  em- 
ployment from  empiuyment  creditable  under  this 
subchapter,  currently  deposits  the  employee 
contributions  required  by  this  subchapter:". 

(b)  Life  Insurance.— Section  8701(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (10);  arui 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"(11)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  section 


3582  and  who,  from  time  of  transfer  to  such  em- 
ployment (if  insured  under  this  chapter  irmne- 
diately  before  the  date  of  such  transfer),  cur- 
rently deposits  the  employee  contributions  re- 
quired by  this  chapter;". 

(c)  Health  Insurance.— Section  8901(1)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H): 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (I):  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (I)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(J)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  section 
3582  and  who,  from  time  of  transfer  to  such  em- 
ployment (if  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
as  an  employee  immediately  before  the  date  of 
such  transfer),  currently  deposits  the  employee 
contributions  required  by  this  chapter;". 

(d)  Federal  Employees  Retirement.— Sec- 
tion 8401(11)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "(J),  or  (K)"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(J).  (K),  or 
(M)":and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986"  the  phrase  "or  is  self-employment  for 
purposes  of  section  211(c)(2)(C))  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  section  1402(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund.— Section  8440  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3) — 

(A)  by  strilcing  "merely  because"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "merely  because  (A)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  or  (B)  having  made  such  elec- 
tion, the  employee  subsequently  transfers  to  em- 
ployment with  an  international  organization 
under  conditions  specified  in  section  3582  of  this 
title  entitling  the  employee  to  continue  partici- 
pation in  a  retirement  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  submission  of  employee  con- 
tributions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  3582(d)(2)":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "either  (1)"  after  "not  be  in- 
cluded": and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  ",  or  (2)  for  an  employee  who 
transfers  to  employment  with  an  international 
organization  pursuant  to  section  3582  of  this 
title,  as  'net  earnings  from  self-employment' 
consistent  with  section  211(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C))  or  section 
1402(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.". 

(f)  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  Par- 
ticipants.— Section  853  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4071b)  is  amended  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  inserting  "or  is  self-employment 
for  purposes  of  section  211(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Social 
Secunty  Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C))  and  section 
1402(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,"  after  "chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,". 

(g)  Inclusion  as  Service  Subject  to  Tax  on 
Self-Employment  Income.— Subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  1402(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  or  service  de- 
scribed in  section  3121(b)(15)  performed  outside 
the  United  States  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  entitled  to  reemployment  with  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  3582  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  whose  prior  service 
with  such  Federal  agency  was  employment  for 
purposes  of  section  3121(b)  of  this  title". 

(h)  Tax  Treatment  of  Contributions  to 
Federal  Thrift  Savings  Fund.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
7701(j)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
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hired  outside  of  the  host  country  to  serve  as 
teaching  staff  for  such  dependents  abroad". 

SBC.  146.  STORAGE  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

Section  901(12)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(12))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  ",  except  that  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend this  period  for  not  more  than  an  additional 
90  days":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  ",  except  that  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend this  period  for  not  more  than  an  additional 
90  days". 

SBC.  147.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  RSIilAINS. 

Section  901(10)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(10))  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  "or,  if  death 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  transport  of  the  re- 
mains to  the  designated  home  in  the  United 
States  or  to  a  place  not  more  distant". 
SEC.  148.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TFTLE  5. 

(a)  Duration  of  Pay.vents:  Rates:  Active 
Service  Period.— Section  5523(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"agency)—"  and  all  that  follows  thereafter  and 
inserting  the  following:  "agency)  whose  depar- 
ture (or  that  of  the  employee's  dependents  or  im- 
mediate family,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  author- 
ized or  ordered  under  section  5522(a):  and". 

(b)  Lump-sum  Payment  for  accumulated 
AND  accrued  Leave  on  Separation.— (l)  Sec- 
tion 5551(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(excluding  any  differen- 
tial under  section  5925  and  any  allowance  under 
section  5928)"  after  "pay"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  as  part  of  a 
tour  of  duty  or  extension  thereof  commencing  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  General  Provisions.— Section  5922  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  When  a  quarters  allowance  or  allowance 
related  to  education  under  this  subchapter,  or 
quarters  furnished  in  Government-owned  or 
controlled  buildings  under  section  5912,  would 
be  furnished  to  an  employee  but  for  the  death  of 
the  employee,  such  allowances  or  quarters  may 
be  furnished  or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing any  child  of  the  employee  to  complete  the 
current  school  year  at  post  or  away  from  post 
notwithstanding  the  employee's  death. 

"(e)  When  an  allowance  related  to  education 
auKiy  from  post  under  this  subchapter  would  be 
authorized  with  respect  to  an  employee  but  for 
the  evacuation  or  authorized  departure  status  of 
the  post,  such  an  allowance  may  be  furnished  or 
continued  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  de- 
pendent children  of  such  employee  to  complete 
the  current  school  year.". 

(d)  Quarters  Allowance.— Section  5923  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "When"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  When": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  (in  the  matter  before  sub- 
paragraph (A))— 

(A)  by  striking  "lodging"  and  inserting  "sub- 
sistence": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(including  meals  and  laun- 
dry expenses)"  after  "quarters": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "3 
months"  and  inserting  "90  days": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "7  month" 
and  inserting  "30  days":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  The  90-day  period  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  and  the  30-day  period  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  may  each  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  60  additional  days  if  the  head  of  the  agen- 
cy concerned  or  his  designee  determines  that 
there  are  compelling  reasons  beyond  the  control 


of  the  employee  for  the  continued  occupancy  of 
temporary  quarters." 

(e)  CosT-OF- Living  allowances.— Section 
5924  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  striking  "Columbia." 
and  inserting  "Columbia,  except  that  employees 
receiving  the  temporary  subsistence  allouiance 
under  section  5923(1)  are  ineligible  for  a  post  al- 
lowance under  this  paragraph."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A),  by 
striking  "expenses,"  and  inserting  "subsistence 
and  other  relocation  expenses  (including  un- 
avoidable lease  penalties),"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands," after  "Puerto  Rico,";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "between 
assignments  to  posts  in  foreign  areas."  and  in- 
serting "after  the  employee  agrees  in  writing  to 
remain  in  Government  service  for  12  months 
after  transfer,  unless  separated  for  reasons  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  employee  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  agency  concerned.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A),  by 
striking  "dependents,"  and  inserting  "depend- 
ents (or,  to  the  extent  education  away  from  post 
is  involved,  official  assignment  to  service  in 
such  area  or  areas),"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "United 
States,"  and  inserting  "United  States  (including 
such  educational  services  as  are  provided  by  the 
States  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act),";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "under- 
graduate college  education"  and  inserting 
"postsecondary  educational  institution  edu- 
cation (other  than  a  program  of  post-bacca- 
laureate education)"; 

(ii)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "under- 
graduate college  education"  and  inserting 
"postsecondary  educational  institution  edu- 
cation (other  than  a  program  of  post-bacca- 
laureate education)";  and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'educational  institution'  has  the  meaning  de- 
fined under  section  1701(a)(6)  of  title  38." 

SEC.  149.  VOLUNTARY  LEAVE  BANK  PROGRAM. 

Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3968(a)(1))  is  amended  in  the 
third  sentence  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  programs  for  vol- 
untary transfers  of  such  leave  and  voluntary 
leave  banks,  which  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  established  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  subchapters  III  and  IV, 
respectively,  of  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  (C)". 

SBC.  150.  REASSIGNMENT  AND  RETIREMENT  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTEES. 

Section  813  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  4053)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  813.  Reassignment  and  Retirement  of 
Former  Presidential  Appointees.— (a)  Except 
as  provided  under  subsection  (b),  a  participant, 
who  completes  an  assignment  under  section 
302(b)  in  a  position  to  which  he  or  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  shall  be  offered  reas- 
signment within  90  days  after  the  termination  of 
such  assignment  and  any  period  of  authorized 
leave. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  participant,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  that  reassignment  of  the  participant 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 

"(c)  A  participant  who  is  not  reassigned 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  retired  from  the 
Service  and  receive  retirement  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  806  or  855,  as  appro- 
priate.". 
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Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  D  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  Page 
48,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  181  CONTROLUEO  SUBSTANCES  TESTING 
PROGRAM  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  illegal  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
drugs  pose  a  pervasive  and  substantial  threat 
to  the  social,  educational  and  economic 
health  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  impact  of  drug  abuse  is  reflected  In 
the  criminal  violence  that  it  causes  and  in 
the  disintegration  of  families,  schools, 
neighborhoods,  and  workplace  safety  and  ef- 
nciency; 

(3)  the  effects  of  rampant  illegal  drug  traf- 
Hcking  are  amply  illustrated  by  national 
crime  statistics  and  prosecutions  across  the 
United  States  of  persons  at  all  economic  and 
social  levels,  including  prominent  govern- 
ment leaders; 

(4)  the  chronic  problem  of  drug  abuse  has 
contributed  to  declining  productivity  levels, 
escalating  health  care  costs,  and  the  increas- 
ing inability  of  domestic  industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market;  and 

(5)  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the 
mission  of  the  government  to  preserve  the 
public  health  and  safety,  protect  the  na- 
tional security,  and  maintain  an  effective 
drug  interdiction  program  for  the  United 
States  is  being  subverted  by  the  possession, 
sale,  and  use  of  drugs  by  Federal  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  random  controlled  substances  testing 
program  for  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "controlled  substance"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  Section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "employee  of  the  Department 
of  State"  Includes  any  member  of  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  save  the  Committee  time  and 
not  give  my  prepared  remarks. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  has  been  voted  on  on  this  floor 
probably  almost  a  dozen  times  in  the 
last  2  years.  What  the  amendment  does 
is  it  establishes  random  drug  testing  as 
a  condition  of  employment  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  offer  this  amend- 


ment in  the  form  of  a  bill  that  would 
take  in  all  Federal  employees  through- 
out the  entire  Federal  system,  but  be- 
cause that  bill  has  not  been  allowed  to 
come  before  the  floor,  it  is  necessary 
then  to  offer  it  to  each  authorizing  bill 
for  each  department,  and  agency,  and 
bureau  of  the  Federal  Government. 

So,  this  amendment  has  been  voted 
on,  I  think,  three  times  during  this 
Congress  that  started  in  the  middle  of 
January  and  will  probably  be  voted  on 
at  least  18  more  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  vote  that 
they  will  be^  making  today  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  make  it  time 
and  time  again  until  we  do  establish  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  random 
drug  testing  for  all  Federal  employees, 
not  just  some,  but  all,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
each  individual  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  a  number  of  cases 
dealing  with  safety  and  sensitive  posi- 
tions; they  have  ruled  that  it  is  con- 
stitutionally correct  to  have  a  pre- 
employment  requirement,  which  is  also 
the  same  kind  of  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered to  all  of  the  authorizing  bills. 
However  I  do  not  have  to  offer  it  to  the 
State  Department  because  the  State 
Dei)artment  already  does  require 
preapplicant  drug  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
say,  "You  know  drugs  have  become 
such  a  serious  problem  that,  if  you've 
read  the  recent  FBI  -report,  we  now 
have  violent  crime  spreading  all 
throughout  the  ghettos  of  our  big 
cities,  all  throughout  the  entire  cities. 
Now  it  is  spreading  throughout  the 
suburban  areas  and  even  into  rural 
areas  such  as  I  represent  in  northern 
New  York." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
recent  study  by  the  Rand  Corp.  showed 
that  75  percent  of  all  of  illegal  drug  use 
in  this  country  today  is  undertaken  by 
casual  drug  users.  Now  that  does  not 
mean  the  poor  people  in  the  ghettos. 
My  colleagues,  that  means  our  con- 
stituents. It  means  maybe  the  upper 
middle  class  college  student  using 
drugs  casually.  It  means  the  young 
business  executive  who  goes  home  on 
the  weekend  driviijp  his  Firebird  Pon- 
tiac  into  the  ghettos,  buying  his  little 
bit  of  marijuana,  buying  his  little  bit 
of  cocaine,  and  taking  that  back  into 
the  suburbs,  into  middle  class  America, 
where  he  and  people  like  him  attend 
cocktail  parties,  and  they  smoke  a  lit- 
tle marijuana,  they  snort  a  little  co- 
caine, and  they  say  to  themselves, 
"We're  not  doing  society  any  damage 
at  all  because  we're  not  really 
hooked." 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  right.  They 
are  not  really  hooked.  But  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  "You  know  what?  They're 
going  to  be  hooked,  and  then  they're 
going  to  become  a  burden  on  society 


that  you,  and  I  and  our  taxpayers  are 
going  to  have  to  support." 

D  1510 
But  worse  than  that,  what  they  are 
doing  is  pumping  up  the  price  of  these 
illegal  drugs.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  that  I  know  all 
of  a  sudden  I  see  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters coming  out  from  Members  I  have 
never  heard  from  before.  I  see  them 
coming,  for  instance,  from  the  Black 
Caucus,  and  I  would  say  this  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus:  "You  know 
that  your  constituents  are  affected 
even  more  than  mine  because  it  is  my 
constituents  who  are  the  casual  drug 
users  just  on  the  weekends  who  drive 
into  your  districts  and  buy  those  Ille- 
gal drugs  from  your  people  in  places 
where  all  these  murders  are  taking 
place,  and  you  are  the  Members  who 
represent  the  ghettos  and  the  poor  sec- 
tions of  America,  and  you  ought  to  be 
standing  here  and  defending  this 
amendment  that  I  offer  here  today." 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  for  exam- 
ple, what  happened  to  the  U.S.  military 
in  1982.  In  1982,  by  their  own  admission, 
27  percent  of  the  entire  military  were 
using  drugs.  Can  we  imagine  that,  27 
percent?  Can  we  imagine  how  effective 
we  would  have  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
if  27  percent  of  those  military  people 
had  been  on  drugs  at  the  time? 

Well,  we  did  something  about  it.  A 
President  by  the  name  of  Ronald 
Reagan  then  instituted  random  drug 
testing  throughout  the  entire  military, 
not  just  for  the  buck  private  or  the 
corporal  or  the  sergeant;  he  did  it  for 
the  generals  and  the  admirals.  And  we 
know  what  happened.  Inside  of  6  years 
that  27  percent  drug  use  in  the  military 
dropped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solomon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
use  of  drugs  in  the  military  dropped 
from  27  percent  down  to  4.5  percent. 
That  is  an  82-percent  decrease  of  drug 
use  in  the  military,  and  today  we  have 
the  best  educated,  the  best  trained,  the 
best  equipped  and  the  most  highly  mo- 
tivated military  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  They  are 
not  on  drugs,  for  one  thing. 

Just  think  what  would  happen  if  we 
could  get  an  82-percent  reduction  in  il- 
legal drug  use  with  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. Fortunately,  we  do  not  have 
that  many  Federal  employees  on  drugs. 
Most  of  them  are  good,  upstanding  peo- 
ple, but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  those 
out  there  who  are  using  drugs.  Suppose 
we  could  get  an  82-percent  reduction  in 
drug  use  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  we 
could  get  an  82-percent  reduction  in  all 
of  our  State  governments,  the  second 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States 
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amendment  and  let  us  get  the  case  on 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  illegal  drug  use  is  our  No.  1 
domestic  problem  and  my  amendment  intends 
to  add  to  the  emphasis  in  the  war  against 
drugs  by  addressing  the  issue  of  the  casual 
drug  user. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  We  could  eliminate 
every  drug  lord  In  the  world  today  and  new 
ones  would  pop-up  tomorrow  because  of  the 
enormous  profits  involved  in  this  deadly  trade. 
We  have  to  eliminate  the  market  by  eliminat- 
ing the  demand.  And  this  can  be  done  by 
holding  the  casual  drug  user  accountable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  days  of  regarding  casual 
drug  users  as  victims  are  over.  If  we  condition 
Federal  privileges  to  remaining  drug-free  we 
can  begin  to  send  the  message  to  illegal  drug 
users  that  they  are  a  major  part  of  the  terrible 
drug  problem  facing  our  Nation  and  will  be 
held  accountable  for  their  actions. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  condition  the  privilege  of  driving  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  remaining  drug  free.  This  meas- 
ure was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  DOT 
appropriations  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
101-516. 

My  amendment  today  continues  to  condition 
Federal  benefits  to  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining drug-free  by  requiring  the  random 
drug  testing  of  all  State  Department  employ- 
ees. 

This  amendment  has  already  been  accepted 
to  the  CIA  and  NASA  authorization  bills  and  I 
will  continue  to  offer  it  to  every  authorization 
bill  in  the  102d  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  serious  about  user  ac- 
countability, what  better  place  to  start  than 
right  here?  As  the  Nation's  largest  employer, 
the  Federal  Goverment  has  a  compelling  inter- 
est in  establishing  reasonable  conditions  of 
employment. 

Remaining  drug-free  is  completely  reason- 
able for  all  Federal  agencies  and  particularly 
for  the  State  Department  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  business.  Clearly,  they  should  have  a 
random  testing  policy  in  effect  for  every  em- 
ployee, but  they  donl.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  personnel  of  this  or  any  agency 
using  drugs.  There  is  far  loo  much  at  stake. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  used  this  idea  with 
remarkable  results.  You  may  remember  back 
in  1982,  27  percent  of  our  military  were  using 
drugs  by  their  own  admission.  Then  the  mili- 
tary instituted  a  policy  of  random  drug  testing 
and  by  1988,  drug  use  had  dropped  to  4.5 
percent.  That  is  an  82-percent  reduction. 

If  tfie  Federal  Government  could  reduce  ille- 
gal drug  use  by  82  percent,  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  could  reduce  illegal  drug 
use  by  82  percent,  and  the  private  sector 
could  reduce  illegal  drug  use  by  82  percent, 
the  next  thing  we  would  see  is  no  more  mar- 
ket for  Illegal  drugs. 

Some  might  argue  that  drug  testing  non 
safety  sensitive  employees  is  unconstitutional, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  render  its 
decision  on  this  matter  and  I  believe  this 
amendment  woukJ  be  the  perfect  test  case. 

Finally — a  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  cost  of  dnjg-testing.  Keep  in  mind,  it  cost 
less  than  S60  million  for  drug  tests  on  over  3 
milton  servicemen.  We  krxjw  the  results. 

And,  a  recent  GAO  report  had  two  important 
findings:  One  Federal  drug  testing  in  18  agen- 


cies acts  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  drug  abuse 
two  Federal  employees  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  because  all  are  not  random 
drug  tested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  send  the  message  to 
casual  drug  users  that  we  are  going  to  hold 
them  accountable  for  their  actions.  Let  us  sup- 
port a  drug-free  government.  So,  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  which  would  re- 
quire random  drug  testing  of  all  State 
Department  employees.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conrunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
posal has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  The  issue  of  drug  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  applicants  clearly 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Our  committee  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  employees  drug- 
testing  issue  since  its  inception.  Begin- 
ning with  the  99th  Congress,  our  Sub- 
committees on  the  Civil  Service  and  on 
Human  Resources  have  held  numerous 
hearings,  developed  legislation,  con- 
ducted surveys,  and  issued  reports  on 
the  Government's  drug  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Under  Chairman  SiKORSKi's  able  lead- 
ership, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Civil 
Service  recently  released  a  staff  report 
which  disclosed  that  over  a  1-year  pe- 
riod the  Government  spent  $11.7  mil- 
lion to  test  approximately  29,000  em- 
ployees, only  153  of  whom  tested  posi- 
tive. It  cost  the  Federal  Government 
nearly  $77,000  to  identify  each  em- 
ployee who  tested  positive  for  illegal 
drug  use.  What  an  inordinate  waste  of 
money,  time,  and  resources.  If  nothing 
else,  the  subcommittee  staff  report  un- 
derscores the  message  that  drug  test- 
ing of  Federal  employees  has  proven  to 
be  a  very  expensive  and  unproductive 
use  of  taxpayer  money. 

As  if  wasting  money  is  not  enough, 
we  know  that  Government  agencies  al- 
ready have  the  authority  to  implement 
and,  in  fact,  are  implementing  drug 
testing  programs  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  These  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  12564,  which  establishes  rules  for 
a  drug-free  workplace,  and  section  503 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1987  which  establishes  uniform- 
ity among  Federal  agency  drug-testing 
plans.  This  amendment  therefore  is  un- 
necessary. 

My  colleagues  need  to  know  that  the 
State  Department  currently  has  a 
drug-testing  program  in  effect  which 
includes  drug  testing  of  applicants  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Addition- 
ally, the  Department  will  be  imple- 
menting a  random  drug  testing  pro- 
gram for  90  percent  of  its  employees 
after  the  program  has  been  reviewed  by 
its  legal  staff.  The  State  Department 
has  determined  that  its  current  drug 
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testing  program  meets  its  needs.  The 
Solomon  amendment  is  repetitive  and 
unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  Solomon  amendment  is  its  striking 
disregard  for  Federal  employee  pri- 
vacy. Random  testing  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is  a  gross  and  unconstitutional 
violation  of  their  right  to  privacy.  It  is 
an  intrusion  of  the  worst  sort.  While 
there  might  be  a  constitutional  basis 
for  drug  testing  employees  involved  in 
safety  or  sensitive  areas,  there  cannot 
be  such  an  interest  in  testing  ERS  tele- 
phone operators  or  stockroom  clerks. 

Indeed,  under  the  existing  Executive 
order.  Federal  agencies  have  the  au- 
thority to  constitutionally  test  em- 
ployees performing  sensitive  tasks. 
Agencies  have  used  that  authority  to 
implement  testing  programs  on  the 
basis  of  a  position-by-position  analysis. 
Where  they  have  overstepped  this  au- 
thority and  tested  employees  for  ille- 
gitimate purposes,  courts  have  not 
hesitated  to  strike  down  their  drug 
testing  programs. 

Adoption  of  the  Solomon  amendment 
threatens  to  reignite  litigation  that  al- 
ready has  been  decided.  It  would  force 
agencies  to  implement,  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  defend,  an  expensive 
program  that  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained in  court.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  courts  have  worked  out  a  careful 
constitutional  accommodation  that 
cannot  successfully  be  swept  aside  by 
legislation.  The  law  would  merely  force 
the  wasteful  relitigation  of  issues  that 
already  have  been  decided.  It  would  di- 
vert the  attention  of  agencies  and  em- 
ployee unions  from  other  more  useful 
tasks  that  can  improve  the  Federal 
workplace.  It  would  also  divert  crucial 
resources  from  important  tasks  that 
promise  real  progress  in  the  war 
against  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated  if  we  are  to  up- 
hold the  declared  constitutional  rights 
of  many  thousands  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  must  be  defeated  if  we  are  to 
make  wise  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. It  must  be  defeated  if  we  are  to 
wage  an  effective  war  on  drugs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  civil 
liberties  and  the  Constitution  by  vot- 
ing against  the  Solomon  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman,  from  Mis- 
souri, jrield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  Long  be- 
fore he  took  over  the  committee,  let 
me  just  say  that  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Rules  Committee  I  have 
stood  up  here  time  and  time  again  and 
defended  the  rights  of  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  have  jurisdiction  over  legis- 
lation, particularly  when  the  Appro- 
priations Committee   wanted  to   take 


away  in  many  instances  the  gentle- 
man's committee  rights.  So  I  defend 
the  gentleman's  right. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  bill  that  was  printed  and 
introduced  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  long  before  he  was  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
was  there.  It  was  first  introduced  back 
on  September  13,  1989.  The  bill  has 
never  been  let  out  of  committee.  That 
bill  talks  about  cost. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  gentle- 
man's voting  record  at  all,  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  which  rates  every 
Member  of  Congress.  They  rate  this 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  88  percent- 
ile group  in  voting  against  spending 
bills. 

D  1520 

That  is  almost  at  the  top. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaiming 
my  time,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Soloman)  that  I 
am  sure  that  they  did  not  factor  in  the 
gentleman's  vote  for  that  expensive  B- 
2;  they  did  not  factor  in  all  of  the  gen- 
tleman's defense  votes;  and  they  did 
not  factor  in  all  of  the  kinds  of  votes 
that  really  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 
It  is  not  programs  like  feeding  the  him- 
gry  children  in  school  that  cost  the 
taxijayers  money,  it  is  the  inordinate 
amount  of  money  that  we  spend  on 
that  wasteful  product  called  national 
defense,  when  we  only  use  it  to  fight 
Third  World  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  gentleman  and  his  defense  spending 
and  what  the  Taxpayers  Union  does  not 
declare  as  wasteful  spending.  When  we 
talk  about  invading  these  little,  small 
countries,  Third  World  countries,  that 
is  great  for  us,  for  our  patriotism.  But 
I  understand,  and  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, that  we  only  use  these  das- 
tardly weapons  of  destruction  on  little 
countries. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  shot  down  an 
airplane,  killing  a  member  of  this 
body,  what  did  we  say?  "We  demand  an 
apology."  What  did  they  say?  They 
told  us  where  to  go.  What  did  we  do? 
We  went. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  for  six  reasons. 

First,  the  Solomon  amendment  is 
about  testing.  It  is  all  about  testing. 
The  test,  however,  is  not  related  to  any 
war  on  drugs,  but  the  intelligence  and 
common  sense  of  this  body  and  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  drug  test, 
it  is  an  intelligence  test.  Are  we  going 
to  vote  for  any  foolish  and  expensive 
proposal  requiring  Federal  employees 
to  urinate  in  a  plastic  cup  any  time. 


anywhere,  and  at  any  cost,  just  be- 
cause someone  waves  the  "war  on 
drugs"  slogan? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  test  here 
today.  If  you  believe  in  a  war  on  drugs, 
in  a  purposeful  and  efficient  drug  test- 
ing program,  on  letting  the  administra- 
tion, through  its  agencies,  administer 
an  extensive  drug  program,  vote  no  on 
Solomon.  If  you  want  to  waiste  the  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
and  hurt  the  war  on  drugs,  vote  yes  on 
Solomon. 

Second  point:  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  clearly 
hold  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  they  have  not  supported 
this  proposal,  for  good  reasons.  More- 
over, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  all  drug  testing  of  all  civil  serv- 
ants, and  our  extensive  oversight 
shows  real  flaws  in  this  kind  of  shot- 
gun, simplistic  approach. 

Third  point:  Currently  the  State  De- 
partment has  a  drug  testing  program 
which  tests  all  employees  whose  jobs 
affect  America's  national  security, 
health,  or  safety.  In  addition,  every 
Foreign  Service  officer,  every  Foreign 
Service  employee,  is  randomly  tested 
for  drugs.  Finally,  the  Department  is 
initiating  a  random  drug  testing  pro- 
gram affecting  90  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees. Yet,  we  have  the  Solomon 
amendment  to  go  beyond  that. 

Fourth  point:  Random  drug  testing 
has  been  characterized  by  former  drug 
czai'  William  Bennett  as  a  "distrac- 
tion" from  the  main  task  of  fighting 
drug  abuse,  and  it  is  outrageously  ex- 
pensive. A  distraction,  and  an  expen- 
sive distraction  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  which  I  chair,  recently 
finished  a  survey  of  38  Federal  agencies 
that  test  for  drugs.  We  discovered  that 
for  every  Federal  employee  who  tests 
positive  for  drugs,  American  taxpayers 
pay  almost  $77,000  for  every  positive 
test.  That  is  $11.7  million  to  test  28,872 
Federal  employees,  Americans  who 
work  for  America,  to  come  up  with  153 
positive  tests  for  illegal  drugs.  Is  it 
worth  the  cost? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  weigh  that  very 
carefully,  especially  when  we  compare 
that  $77,000  per  positive  drug  test  to 
the  $467  we  invest  annually  for  each 
American  kid  on  the  Women,  Infant, 
and  Children  Program,  or  the  $4,639  we 
invest  in  education  on  each  American 
child. 

It  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  $186  million  a  year  to  ran- 
domly test  all  employees  in  all  agen- 
cies as  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. It  will  cost  an  additional  $339 
million  per  year  to  test  all  applicants 
for  Federal  jobs,  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  the  Con- 
gress is  willing   to  commit  an  addi- 
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work  that  we  did  towards  building 
drug-free  workplaces  in  this  country  is 
no  longer  necessary.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment certainly  does  not  have  to 
participate,  because,  after  all.  we  have 
won  the  war.  There  is  no  more  problem 
with  drugs. 

How  ridiculous.  Of  course  there  is 
still  a  drug  problem  out  there.  Of 
course  we  still  need  drug-free  work- 
places in  this  country,  and,  of  course 
Federal  employees  ought  to  be  among 
those  setting  the  example  for  others  as 
we  look  at  the  drug-free  workplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  drug-free  workplaces 
work.  That  is  in  fact  something  that 
has  now  been  shown  over  a  period  of 
months  and  years,  that  drug-free  work- 
places are  precisely  that  direction  the 
country  ought  to  be  moving. 

First  of  all,  drug- free  workplaces  re- 
duce costs,  because  what  they  do  is  as- 
sure that  there  are  people  not  high  on 
drugs  working  in  jobs,  that  we  do  not 
have  people  who  are  high  on  drugs,  who 
are  out  working  in  the  workplaces,  and 
thereby  causing  accidents  and  causing 
all  kinds  of  problems  that  are  not 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  reduces  costs. 
Talk  to  the  employers  in  your  dis- 
tricts, and  you  will  find  that  nearly  all 
of  them  who  have  had  experience  with 
a  drug-testing  program  find  it  a  posi- 
tive step  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
paying  higher  insurance  costs,  they  are 
not  paying  higher  costs  in  the  work- 
place as  a  result  of  their  drug  testing 
programs. 

Second,  you  assure  quality.  Quality 
work  is  better  with  drug-free  work- 
places in  place.  When  your  have  people 
not  using  drugs,  the  product  that  they 
produce  is  a  much  better  product,  and 
we  get  the  kind  of  quality  that  we  need 
in  our  workplace. 

D  1530 

What  is  one  of  the  highest  things 
that  the  country  is  supposed  to  aspire 
to  right  now?  Quality.  And  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  are  going  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  we  are  going  to  suggest  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  have  these  programs, 
that  quality  is  no  longer  important, 
that  we  can  have  druggies  working  in 
the  workplace  and  there  is  no  penalty 
for  it.  How  ridiculous.  The  gentleman 
before  talked  about  stupidity.  There  is 
stupidity  of  the  first  order,  if  we  sug- 
gest that  this  country  can  have  people 
on  drugs,  working. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  discussions 
that  somehow  this  does  not  work.  What 
about  the  military?  The  military,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
stated,  just  a  few  years  ago  was  at  27 
percent  of  people  in  the  military  were 
on  drugs.  Today  it  is  down  to  4.5  per- 
cent. Does  anyone  seriously  suggest 
that  we  would  have  won  the  war  in  Iraq 
if  we  had  had  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  people  out  in  the  desert  sitting  out 
there  on  drugs?  The  point  being  that 
what  we  have  happening  here  is  a  pro- 
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gram  that  worked,  and  the  high  qual- 
ity of  people  that  we  saw  out  there  in 
the  desert  fighting  for  this  country  is 
in  part  because  we  assure  that  quality 
with  the  drug  testing  program  that  we 
have  in  place. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  having  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees set  the  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  suggesting. 

I  am  amazed,  when  we  had  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  out  here  the 
other  day,  from  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  on  the 
floor  and  we  were  suggesting  this  for 
NASA,  it  was  accepted,  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  accepted  out  here. 
When  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
comes  and  we  suggest  it  for  the  State 
Department  employees,  all  of  a  sudden 
the  roof  blows  off  the  place.  "You  can't 
do  this  to  our  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment." Why  not? 

If  we  can,  if  people  in  NASA  can  par- 
ticipate in  drug  testing  programs,  why 
not  the  people  at  the  Department  of 
State? 

Maybe  part  of  the  answer  is  because 
Congress  does  not  even  comply.  We 
have  drug-free  workplace  policies  here. 
And  guess  what?  When  the  Heritage 
Foundation  the  other  day  did  a  study 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  were  in 
compliance,  they  found  that  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  offices  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  in  compliance  with 
the  law  of  the  land  and  mandate  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House.  So  probably 
what  has  happened  here  is  that  the 
Congress  has  decided  that  since  we  do 
not  want  to  comply,  no  one  else  should 
have  to  comply  either. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  are  going  to 
buy  that.  I  think  what  the  American 
people  think  is  that  we  ought  to  obey 
our  own  laws  and  comply  here,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
complying,  too. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  ques- 
tion I  wanted  to  ask  him  initially,  he 
indicated  that  we  declared  the  war 
over. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  it  seem  that 
way. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman something,  does  the  gentleman 
believe  the  policy  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployer today  is  for  a  drug-free  work- 
place? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  hope  that  one 
of  the  things  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  do  is  to  assure 
drug-free  workplaces  in  all  of  our  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  HOYER.  So  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves that  Secretary  Baker  heads  a 
Government  agency  that  has  a  drug- 
free  workplace  policy? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waucer]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  he  Is  attempt- 
ing to  do  that.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  offering  him 
an  opportunity  to  assure  that  that 
which  he  is  attempting  to  do  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  HOYER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
does  not  believe  this  is  necessary  to  ef- 
fect that  policy? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  that  decision  at  the  Department, 
but  If  they  in  fact  have  made  that  deci- 
sion, they  are  probably  as  dumb  about 
that  as  they  were  about  the  embassy 
that  we  talked  about  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman  also 
mentioned  that  in  the  armed  forces  we 
had  gone  from  27  percent,  I  believe  was 
the  figure  the  gentleman  used,  down  to 
4.5  percent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  figure  I 
had  here. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Does  the  gentleman  per- 
ceive that  to  be  success? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  moving 
toward  success.  I  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  other  4.5  percent. 

Mr.  HOYER.  We  would  like  to  be 
down  to  zero. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  are  not  likely 
to  get  there  by  ending  testing  policies 
that  have  taken  us  from  27  percent 
down  to  4.5  percent. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands, of  course,  that  was  achieved 
some  time  ago;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  has  been  achieved 
over  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  HOYER.  But  that  figure  was 
achieved  some  time  ago;  is  that  cor- 
rect? Some  years  ago?  4.5  percent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think,  yes,  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  HOYER.  If  that  is  the  case  then, 
the  armed  services  does  in  fact  have 
universal  random  testing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  HOYER.  So  that  4.5  percent 
would  seem  to  be,  I  would  think,  a 
pretty  good  success.  Not  good  enough. 
We  want  zero,  but  pretty  good  success. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman  is  also 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  just  mentioned,  that 
in  the  Federal  Government  right  now 
we  are  at  half  a  percent,  a  half  a  per- 
cent, 800  percent  better  than  the 
Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  WALKER.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  we  do  not  have  broad-based 
drug  testing  to  get  accurate  figures.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
make  a  valid  point  when  we  compare 
the  two. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Secretary  Baker 


may  be  correct  in  his  assertion  that 
this  is  not  necessary  to  get  there  be- 
cause in  fact  we  are  getting  there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  may 
believe  that,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  declaring  the  war  won 
and  walking  out  on  it.  And  I  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  He  is  also  mislead- 
ing. Let  us  be  fair  over  there. 

Mr.  HOYER.  We  always  try  to  be  fair 
over  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  I  get  the  fioor 
back  for  a  moment?  I  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  york.  Having 
yielded  previously  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  When  Steny  Hoyer 
is  the  acting  Speaker  up  there,  he  does 
such  a  brilliant  job.  And  he  generally  is 
quite  fair.  So  I  am  a  little  surprised  to 
see  him  trying  to  kind  of  lead  you  here 
because  he  is  saying,  does  the  gen- 
tleman know,  he  is  talking  like  a  trial 
lawyer  now.  I  know  he  did  not  mean  it 
to  be  misleading. 

The  CHAIEIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  is  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
by  saying,  is  it  not  true  that  half  a  per- 
cent of  employees  are  on  drugs?  And 
that  Is  sort  of  misleading  because  the 
test  came  from  those  that  are  sub- 
jected to  random  drug  testing  today, 
which  is  a  minuscule  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  Is  the  point  I 
think  I  made. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  point  is  that 
even  the  GAO,  whom  I  do  not  always 
agree  with,  they  say  that  "the  low 
number  of  positive  results  among  Fed- 
eral employees.  Federal  workers,  about 
half  of  which  were  for  marijuana  use, 
shows  that  the  test  program  is  acting 
as  a  deterrent  to  drug  abuse." 

That  is  the  whole  argument  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  knows 
that. 

Let  me  say  to  those  Members  over 
there  that  are  talking  about  the  cost, 
the  cost,  the  cost. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  know,  be- 
cause they  have  recently  heard  testi- 
mony on  it,  that  70  percent  of  all  Incar- 


cerated criminals  throughout  our  pris- 
ons today  are  serving  there  on  drug-re- 
lated criminal  offenses.  They  want  to 
save  money.  Do  Members  know  what  It 
costs  to  maintain  a  prisoner  in  a  prison 
today?  And  I  have  got  five  of  them  in 
my  congressional  district.  It  costs 
about  $27,000  a  year  per  prisoner,  and 
that  is  not  all  the  cost. 

So  if  Members  want  money  for  Head 
Start  and  WIC,  which  I  voted  for,  then 
let  us  do  something  about  drug  use  in 
America  and  let  us  put  these  people 
back  on  the  streets  where  they  do  not 
use  drugs  like  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  point.  And  to  go 
back  to  his  point  of  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
suggested,  for  example,  that  the  NTU 
that  the  gentleman  was  quoting  from, 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  does 
not  use  defense  votes.  The  fact  is  the 
gentleman  and  I  score  pretty  well  with 
the  NTU,  and  the  NTU  uses  all  spend- 
ing votes. 

I  am  thrilled  to  say  at  least  that  we 
now  have  Members  that  have  voted  for 
every  spending  program  ever  to  come 
through  the  House  who  are  now  stand- 
ing up  and  have  recogmlzed  that  cost  is 
a  concern.  And  I  would  ask  them  to 
join  me  later  on  when  I  have  another 
amendment  out  here  to  deal  with  the 
cost  in  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  was 
yielded  to  previously,  does  he  make  an 
analogy?  Does  he  make  a  comparison, 
does  he  believe  there  is  any  comparison 
between  the  Federal  employees,  the  200 
million  civilians  who  serve  this  Nation 
very  well  and  the  folks  that  the  gen- 
tleman referenced  in  Federal  peniten- 
tiaries, in  State  penitentiaries  that 
commit  crimes  on  the  street?  There  is 
no  basis  for  that.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong  and  should  not  make  such  an 
analogy. 

D  1540 

Did  the  gentleman  not  make  such  an 
analogy? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  regain  my 
time.  The  gentleman  is  obfuscating  the 
issue  here,  because  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  no  such  analogy.  What 
he  was  saying  was  that  solving  the 
drug  problem  does,  in  fact,  have  cost 
Implications  to  it.  If  we  can  solve  the 
drug  problem,  we  can  eliminate  some 
of  the  costs  of  housing  prisoners  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  a  major  expense 
to  this  Government,  to  State  govern- 
ments, and  local  governments.  One  of 
the  ways  that  we  can  assure  that  the 
drug  problem  comes  down  is  in  the  cas- 
ual use  of  drugs.  By  ending  the  casual 
use  of  drugs,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
that  is  to  assure  that  employees  have 
an  obligation  to  their  employers,  and 
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we  have  seen  success  in  that.  Ask  em- 
ployers in  the  private  markets.  They 
will  tell  you  tiat  there  has  been  suc- 
cess where  tliey  have  implemented 
drug  testing  pr  jgrajns. 

Now,  that  has  helped  bring  down  cas- 
ual usage  of  di  ugs.  We  have  seen  that 
In  the  statist  ,cs.  And  Bill  Bennett, 
whom  the  gen  ;leman  from  Minnesota 
quoted  a  few  m  notes  ago,  has  said  that 
is  one  of  the  great  success  stories.  We 
have  ended  some  of  the  casual  use  of 
drugs  in  this  country.  It  is  largely  be- 
cause we  hav<  confronted  people  at 
their  places  (f  employment,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  thir  k  the  gentleman  made 
any  kind  of  ana  logy. 

Mr.  SOLOMO  M.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  pose(  a  question  to  me:  was 
there  an  analo(y?  And  certainly  there 
was  not.  We  were  talking  about  saving 
money  by  gett  ng  to  the  crux  of  this 
and  not  having  70  percent  of  the  pris- 
oners incarcerated  for  drug-related 
usage. 

Before  the  g  jntleman  came  on  the 
floor,  I  defend*  d  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  and  old  how  honorable  they 
were,  and  I  cit;d  a  GAO  report  which 
made  two  major  findings,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  fronr  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer], 
which  he  would  appreciate,  because  the 
first  one  said  tt  at  Federal  drug  testing 
in  18  agencies  a  ^counts  for  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  druj  abuse,  but  then  they 
went  on  to  find  that  Federal  employees 
are  being  disc  "iminated  against,  be- 
cause some  ari!  being  random  tested 
and  others  are  not,  and  those  others 
that  are  not,  oi  the  ones  that  are,  are 
highly  insulted  because  they  think  all 
of  them  should  )e. 

I  have  polled  the  Federal  employees 
in  my  district.  They  support  random 
drug  testing  of  all  employees,  because 
they  do  not  want  their  fellow  workers 
using  illegal  dri  igs. 

Mr.  DINGELl .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  it  serves  us 
to  advantage  lo  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  amendm(  nt  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  few  York,  and  I  have 
great  respect  aid  affection  for  him  as 
he  very  well  knjws,  says  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  e  stablish  and  implement 
a  random  contr  >lled  substances  testing 
program  for  thit  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania comes  into  the  well,  and  he 
sets  up  this  magnificent  straw  man  and 
proceeds  to  justi  lamibaste  the  daylights 
out  of  it.  He  sa3  8  that  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  war  against  drugs  has 
been  won.  and  t  lat  there  is  no  problem. 
I  think  it  woulil  be  useful  to  see  what 
the  facts  might  happen  to  be. 

First  of  all,  lihere  is  a  random  drug 


testing  program 


ment.   It  is  eslablished  by  Executive 


in  the  Federal  Govem- 


order.  It  meets  certain  guidelines  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  people  who 
are  tested. 

Last  year  $11.7  million  was  spent  on 
it.  Now,  if  this  program  passes  on  every 
authorization  bill,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  like  to 
see,  we  have  been  told  it  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $186  million,  and 
when  they  test  all  the  applicants  for 
Federal  employment,  it  will  cost  an- 
other $339  million. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  good  expenditure  of 
money.  But  I  come  from  a  part  of  the 
country  which  says  you  ought  to  get 
something  for  what  you  spend,  and  you 
ought  to  get  the  best  return  you  pos- 
sibly can. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  budget  deficit 
this  year  of  several  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars. It  is  going  to  be  longer  than  this 
Congress  has  the  ability  to  control  or 
the  administration  has  the  ability  to 
properly  address.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  money  to  waste  on  frivo- 
lous drug-testing  programs. 

Having  said  these  things,  it  is  now 
established  by  the  courts  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  right  to  re- 
quire employees  in  sensitive  positions 
and  in  positions  affecting  health  and 
safety  to  submit  to  drug  tests.  Execu- 
tive Order  12564  establishes  rules  for 
such  tests  and  requries  that  this  be 
done.  This  probably  comes  as  a  pro- 
digious surprise  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  held  forth  with 
great  enthusiasm  on  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  and  I  assure  him 
that  there  is  one.  He  can  now  relax  and 
be  comfortable  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing on  this  particular  matter. 

Beyond  this,  let  us  look  to  see  what 
the  amendment  in  fact  does  not  do.  It 
provides  no  protection  for  workers 
against  false  positives.  It  provides  no 
protection  for  the  agency  against  false 
negatives.  It  establishes  no  protection 
to  assure  that  the  testing  is  properly 
done  by  responsible,  accredited  labora- 
tories. There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  agency  use  qualified  laboratories. 
There  is  no  provision  regarding  the 
proper  collection  of  specimens  of  pro- 
tection of  the  chain  of  custody,  as  is 
required  in  the  courts  of  law.  There  are 
no  standards  in  this  amendment  to  as- 
sure that  the  testing  is  done  properly. 
There  are  no  quality  controls  required, 
nor  is  there  quality  assurance  required. 
There  is  no  confidentiality  in  the  han- 
dling of  test  results.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement for  review  of  test  results  by 
a  medical  professional  to  assure  the 
positives  are  a  result  of  illegal  drug 
use. 

It  will  come  as  a  terrible  shock  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
positives  in  drug  testing  can  come  from 
many  things:  From  things  as  simple  as 
eating  some  poppyseed  rolls  or  as  sim- 
ple as  taking  a  medication  for  a  bad 
back  or  an  arthritic  condition. 

I  think  that  we  owe  the  country  a  re- 
sponsibility to  come  up  with  a  better 
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and  a  more  carefully  thought  out  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  progrram  now  in  place 
which  in  fact  is  working. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  other  prob- 
lems with  the  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered by  my  dear  friend  from  New 
York.  First  of  all,  it  requires  testing 
for  literally  hundreds  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, not  just  drugs  which  are  used 
illegally.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  drugs  which  are  used  by  people 
in  this  country  are  legally  prescribed 
by  doctors  for  proper  medical  condi- 
tions, and  many  of  them  will  show  up 
in  an  improperly  administered  and  an 
improperly  defined  testing  program. 

There  are  serious  scientific  problems 
associated  with  running  proper  tests  on 
most  of  these  drugs;  by  a  proper  test  I 
mean  one  which  not  only  provides  pro- 
tection for  the  Government  but  one 
which  provides  proper  protection  for 
the  average  citizen.  There  is  here  the 
potential  for  the  serious  invasion  of 
the  medical  privacy  and  other  rights  of 
Federal  employees  who  are  honorable 
and  decent  people. 

I  would  just  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  spending  of  $11.7  million  to 
test  29,000  employees,  we  only  found  153 
people  who  could  not  pass  that  test. 
That  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
It  is  costing,  as  I  mentioned,  or  has 
been  mentioned  earlier,  some  $77,000 
for  each  and  every  one  of  these  tests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DlN- 
GELL]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  stand  back 
and  look.  Do  we  have  a  drug  testing 
program?  Yes;  we  do. 

Is  it  working?  Yes;  it  is. 

Do  we  need  to  add  to  it?  No;  we  do 
not. 

Does  the  President  have  authority  to 
make  necessary  changes?  Yes;  he  does. 

Are  we  going  to  help  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment? Clearly  not. 

Is  the  amendment  clear  enough  on  its 
face  to  tell  us  what  it  purports  to  do? 
The  answer  to  that  is  emphatically 
"No." 

Then  why  are  we  engaged  in  this  cu- 
rious exercise  down  here  to  discuss  a 
program  which  will  serve  no  purpose,  is 
going  to  cost  lots  of  money,  is  going  to 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  employees,  and  is 
going  to  achieve  no  significant  benefit 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  inter- 
est? 

The  amendment,  although  offered,  I 
am  sure,  by  my  dear  friend  with  the 
best  intentions,  simply  confuses  exist- 
ing law.  It  should  be  rejected  for  those 
reasons. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  more  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
^es8  I  am  a  part  of  that  group  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  referred 
to  about  five  times  as  "you  people." 
Well,  you  were  looking  in  my  direction, 
and  you  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  drugs  are  leaving  out  of  the  ghet- 
tos and  moving  into  the  suburbs  and 
other  parts  of  our  communities. 

Well,  I  happen  to  represent  a  good 
number  of  people  who  live  in  the  ghet- 
tos who  certainly  are  victimized  by 
drugs.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  under- 
stand that  to  concentrate  on  the  vic- 
tims is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

This  is  a  billions-of-doUars  business, 
the  trafficking  in  drugs,  and  the  people 
who  make  the  money  off  the  drugs  do 
not  live  in  the  ghettos.  Many  of  them 
do  not  even  live  in  the  suburbs.  They 
live  out  of  State  or  somewhere  up  in 
the  hills  somewhere. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  apprehending  them  or  putting 
them  out  of  business. 

D  1550 

I  must  oppose  this  sort  of  approach 
that  I  categorize  as  bursting  the  pim- 
ple on  the  elephant's  hip  and  stop  him 
from  becoming  a  high  jumper. 

This  is  a  big  problem.  To  talk  about 
random  testing  of  people  going  into  the 
State  Department,  and  certainly  none 
of  the  people  referred  to  as  "you  peo- 
ple" are  going  to  wind  up,  or  very  few 
of  them  wind  up  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  and  I  agrree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  drug  issue. 
Drugs  are  ruining  a  generation  of  our 
youth.  However,  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  on  several  grounds.  This 
amendment  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
hearings  by  the  Committee  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  The  gentleman  should  be 
aware  that  our  committee  has  looked 
extensively  into  the  drug  problem  and 
found  that  random  testing  of  Federal 
employees  is  wasteful,  costly,  and  self- 
defeating.  A  better  approach,  one 
which  the  State  Department  is  already 
using,  is  drug  testing  of  applicants.  I 
do  not  even  agree  with  that. 

Furthermore,  I  understand  that  the 
State  Department  is  planning  to  imple- 
ment a  well-founded  random  drug  test- 
ing problem  of  its  own.  So  I  do  not  see 
why  this  is  necessary,  this  kind  of  an 
amendment.  I  know  this  gentleman 
(i-om  New  York  has  good  intentions.  I 
have  a  proposal  by  our  colleague,  as 
has  been  said,  that  will  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  implement 
with  very  little  results.  The  same  re- 
sults could  be  achieved  in  much  less 
costlier  fashion.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  continue  to  imple- 
ment programs  already  in  the  works, 
why  do  we  not  try  to  police  our  borders 
better?  Use  some  of  the  troops  that  are 
returning  home  from  the  desert  and  it 
looks  like  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 


Christ  with  some  of  the  parades  we  are 
having.  We  can  actually  station  them 
on  our  borders  and  stop  the  influx  of 
drugs  coming  in  from  other  countries. 

I  would  also  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  look  toward  education,  and  send 
some  money  in  this  direction  to  try  to 
change  people,  and  tell  them,  and  edu- 
cate them  and  enforce  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  addiction. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  putting  valuable 
resources  into  these  areas. 

I  look  forward  to  support  the  fight 
against  addiction.  However,  let  Mem- 
bers not  focus  all  of  our  attention,  in 
order  to  get  what  I  call  certain  public- 
ity out  of  what  is  an  issue,  that  is  real- 
ly of  real  magnitude,  all  over  this 
country.  Not  just  in  the  ghettos,  not 
just  among  "you  people,"  but  among 
the  people  here  in  this  country.  We 
could  spend  this  money  in  a  much  more 
valuable  fashion,  and  use  it  in  a  way  to 
help  educate  our  people.  Yes,  help  them 
find  employment.  Some  of  the  people 
who  traffick  and  sell  drugs  cannot  find 
a  job.  I  know  it  is  true  in  my  district. 
Let  the  United  States  have  a  public 
works  program,  which  some  of  the  peo- 
ple will  not  vote  for,  in  order  to  give 
meaningful  employment,  get  them  an 
alternative  to  selling  drugs,  in  order  to 
try  to  live. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  yield  to  my  esteemed  spokesperson 
on  this  issue,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hayes]  who  traveled  with  me 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  had  a  chance  to 
see  some  of  these  fine  young  men  and 
women,  let  me  say  we  have  a  lot  that 
we  agree  with,  and  I  do  respect  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  read  to  my 
good  friend  from  Chicago  some  of  the 
letter  that  I  recently  wrote  to  him  and 
other  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  When  I  said  "you  people"  that  is 
who  I  was  referring  to.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  just  so  the  gen- 
tleman knows. 

In  the  letter  I  said,  "As  you  may  al- 
ready know,  the  Rand  Corporation  re- 
cently released  a  study  entitled  'Money 
from  Crime,'  a  study  of  the  economics 
of  drug  dealing  in  Washington,  DC.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study,  78  percent  of  the 
cocaine  purchased  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  actually  sold  to  users  in  the 
suburbs."  And  I  referred  to  those  back 
during  my  earlier  statement.  I  went  on 
to  say,  "Yet,  it  is  not  these  suburban 
drug  users  who  are  being  hurt  the 
most."  Consider  another  finding  from 
the  report.  "Currently,  inner-city 
youths  are  rrested  and  charged  with 
drug  distribution.  This  arrest  rate  may 
climb  to  one  in  three  over  the  next  10 
years."  That  is  a  terrible  thought  to 
even  think  about.  One  in  three  in  the 
next  10  years.  I  went  on  to  say,  "We 
must  continue  to  cut  the  demand  for 


drugs,  and  since  the  majority  of  the  il- 
legal drugs  purchased  is  consumed  in 
suburban  communities,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  target  sanctions  against  these 
groups." 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Chicago, 
not  against  your  people  in  your  dis- 
trict. Against  people  in  our  district 
around  here  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
where  we  live  when  we  are  down  here, 
or  back  home.  The  letter  went  on  to 
say,  "In  most  localities  today,  an  afflu- 
ent, white,  suburbanite  arrested  for 
drug  use  gets  off  scot-free.  Yet  they 
purchase  80  percent  of  the  illegal 
drugs."  Do  the  yoimg  inner-city  youths 
who  sold  them  their  dnigs  get  off  scot- 
free?  Not  likely.  It  is  unfair. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  set  that  example,  to  do  away 
with  illegal  drug  use  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Chicago,  and  the  Members  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Members  from 
rural  America,  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem.  We  can  do  it  by  taking  a  step 
today.  Support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, does  he  have  an  approximate 
cost  of  what  this  will  be? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cost  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Irrelevant? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Cost  is  irrelevant.  We 
caji  obtain  the  same  results  we  did  in 
the  military,  where  we  tested  3  million 
people  in  the  military.  Three  million 
different  drug  tests,  and  the  cost  was 
in  the  $20  or  $30  million  range. 

We  are  only  talking  about  testing  a 
couple  hundred  thousand  people,  ran- 
domly, to  set  the  example,  to  stop  the 
use.  That  cost  has  got  to  be  maybe  a 
couple  million  dollars.  That  is  money 
well  spent. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Would  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve it  is  almost  a  half  a  billion? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No.  sir.  Those  costs 
are  incorrect  according  to  all  the  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  further  question:  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  much  the  other  proposal 
that  he  sponsored  on  requiring  people 
to  register  for  the  draft  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  since  that  proposal  went 
into  effect? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  All  I  know  is  that  set 
an  example  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  it,  that  said  that  every 
young  man  in  America  should  live  up 
to  the  law  of  the  land  in  his  obligation 
to  register  for  the  draft,  and  they  did 
it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
responsive  to  my  question?  How  much 
did  it  cost  the  taxpayers  for  a  proposal 
that  the  gentleman  sponsored  to  re- 
quire every  young  man  in  America  to 
register  for  the  draft,  which  we  have 
not  used?  We  fought  a  war  just  re- 
cently. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  May  I  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  ex;imple?  Zero  dollars,  be- 
cause the  law  was  already  there,  and  I 
think  the  gent  eman  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  ]  did  not  vote  for  it,  no. 
How  many  yei  is,  if  it  did  not  cost  any 
dollars,  how  mmy  yens  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  said  my  amend- 
ment saved  money  because  all  of  the 
kids  that  did  r  ot  regrister  for  the  draft, 
all  of  their  col  ege  loans  and  grants,  we 
did  not  give  th  jm  a  nickel.  So  we  saved 
money. 

It  did  not  co<  t. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Vlr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requ  isite  number  of  words. 

The  public  must  get  confused  by  all 
the  Members  calling  ourselves  "good 
friends"  and  vigorously  disagreeing 
with  one  anot  ler,  but  that  is  part  of 
the  greatness  3f  our  country  and  our 
democracy. 

I  rise  in  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
Solomon  ameniment.  It  should  be  de- 
feated on  basic  grounds.  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional. Perhips  of  minor  concern, 
but  it  seems  to  me  one  that  ought  to  be 
raised  on  the  f  oor  of  the  House  of  the 
People,  our  I  ounding  Fathers  were 
concerned  abou  t  illegal  things  being  in 
people's  bodies ,  and  people's  houses, 
but  some  200  y  jars  ago  they  adopted  a 
Bill  of  Rights  I  hat  included  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
said  that  this  government  is  going  to 
be  different  tha  n  other  governments. 
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We  will  not  allow  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, widespreiid  invasion  of  privacy. 

What  a  great  country  America  is. 
How  privileged  we  are  to  live  in  an 
America  that  bjlieves  that  it  is  the  in- 
dividual and  he  individual's  rights 
which  need  to  be  protected — against 
whom?  Againit  Government  intru- 
sion— Govenmunt  intrusion.  The 
courts  have  sail  that  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  an  employer,  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  to  live  up  to  what  the 
Founding  Fath(!rs  set  forth  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  talk  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  Eastsrn  Europe  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  over  this  world. 
We  talk  about  advocating  freedom  in 
Nicaragua,  in  i  1  Salvador,  in  Chile,  in 
all  the  four  con  lers  of  the  world.  Let  us 
advocate  the  Bi  11  of  Rights  here  on  this 
floor. 

The  fourth  amendment,  as  all  of  us 
know,  preclude!  I  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  Resident  Reagan,  in  Elx- 
ecutive  Order  1^564  and  the  Congress  in 
established  a  rigorous 
drug  testing  program.  Everyone  on  this 
floor  needs  to  icnow  we  have  in  place, 
is   a   drug   problem   in 


because   there 


America,  a  dnig  testing  program  in 
place  right  now|  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  at  least 
his  spokespersons,  have  indicated  this 


amendment  is 


not  necessary.  Let  me 


repeat  that.  On(  i  of  the  people  who  runs 


one  of  the  most  important  agencies, 
who  is  closest  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  said  this  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  all  other  fed- 
eral cases  to  date — maybe  we  do  not 
care  what  the  law  is — have  clearly 
worked  from  the  premise  that  across- 
the-board  testing,  as  is  proposed  in  this 
amendment,  which  should  not  have 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  previous 
two  bills,  period;  we  were  sleeping  at 
the  switch  and  we  apologize.  We  are 
awake  now.  All  these  cases  have  said 
that  the  premise  of  across-the-board 
testing  would  violate  the  fourth 
amendment  and  the  courts  have  re- 
quired a  clear  nexus  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  type  of  position  the  em- 
ployee holds  and  whether  a  drug  test  is 
justified. 

Clearly,  where  the  public  health  and 
safety  is  in  danger,  all  of  us  believe 
that,  the  court  has  upheld  drug  testing, 
and  ought  to,  as  does  Public  Law  171. 

The  same  applies  when  employees 
carry  weapons  or  have  high  trust,  such 
as  security  clearance,  but  to  randomly 
test  every  Federal  employee  regardless 
of  their  position  violates  the  privacy 
rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  under  the 
fourth  amendment,  and  this  Congress 
should  not  tread  lightly  nor  heavily  or 
competently,  especially  without  the 
full  review  of  the  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  issue. 

Second,  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
has  been  raised,  it  is  $186  million.  I 
have  the  figure.  The  chairman  used  an- 
other figure. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  perhaps  ultimate 
cost  is  not  the  issue  here.  Cost  is  not 
necessarily  the  issue,  but  even  if  it 
costs  nothing,  for  free,  to  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I 
suggest,  is  not  free. 

Yes,  there  are  drugs  in  this  country. 
When  is  the  next  amendment  coming 
that  the  Govenmient  can  search  every 
household  in  America?  I  guarantee  if 
you  do.  they  will  find  some  drugs  ille- 
gally held.  Do  we  support  searching 
every  house  in  America?  Do  we  believe 
a  man's  home  is  his  castle? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HO"YER.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  perhaps  in  dollars,  but  the  costs  in 
terms  of  tradeoffs,  in  terms  of  our 
rights,  the  differences  between  what 
America  is  and  what  other  nations 
have  been,  that  that  cost  is  Incalcula- 
ble. 

Let  me  say  something  about  random 
drug  testing.  First  of  all,  of  28,872  tests 
that  have  been  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  existing 
program,  91  employees  tested  positive. 
Now,  the  total  is  153,  but  fi-om  random 
testing,  some  of  those  were  voluntary, 
some  of  those  were  because  rightfully  a 


supervisor  said  that  employees  acting 
funny  and  the  constitutional  provision 
is  that  if  you  have  probable  cause,  if 
you  have  reason  to  do  something,  you 
can  do  it;  so  take  those  out.  You  have 
91  employees  out  of  29,000  who  have 
been  identified.  That  is  three-tenths  of 
a  percent. 

That  is  why  I  asked  the  gentleman 
the  question  about  the  military,  where 
4.7  percent  were  identified.  That  was 
perceived  to  be  successful.  It  was  and 
is.  Nobody  has  opposed  that  program. 
It  was  three-tenths  of  a  percent  only. 

What  does  that  tell  us?  That  tells  us 
that  this  is  not  a  problem  among  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  told  my  employ- 
ees, no  drug  use. 

Now,  I  do  not  use  the  drug  that  is 
most  dangerous  in  the  workplace,  that 
causes  more  injuries,  more  deaths, 
more  time  loss,  more  economic  loss 
than  any  other  of  the  drugs  combined- 
alcohol.  This  test  will  not  identify  al- 
cohol abuse.  That  is  not  what  it  is  de- 
signed for,  but  I  will  guarantee  that  on 
this  job  or  any  job  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, that  is  where  the  cost  to  our  soci- 
ety is  occurring. 

Illegal  drugs  are  a  scourge.  We  want 
to  do  away  with  them,  but  one  ought 
not  to  be  lost  in  the  forest  because  of 
focusing  on  one  tree. 

It  has  cost  us  $77,000  to  identify  each 
one  of  these  folks.  Perhaps  cost  is  of  no 
object.  If  it  could  do  away  with  the 
drug  problem  without  violating  the 
Constitution,  it  might  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  unnecessary,  as  I  have  said. 
Agencies  are  now  drug  testing  Federal 
employees  under  the  express  authority 
of  President  Reagan's  Executive  order 
and  laws  carefully  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress which  govern  this  program  and 
insure  uniformity  among  agencies  and 
protect  the  accuracy  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  are  good.  He  is 
concerned,  as  every  one  of  us  on  this 
floor  is,  with  the  use  of  drugs  and  the 
cost  that  our  society  is  paying  and  the 
cost  to  individuals  whose  lives  are 
being  destroyed,  whose  opportunities 
are  being  precluded,  whose  health  is 
being  undermined  by  the  use  of  these 
drugs.  This  policy  will  not  impact  upon 
that  in  any  way. 

The  court  cases  upheld  the  law  that 
is  now  in  existence.  There  Is  a  law  in 
existence,  because  we  knew  there  was  a 
drug  problem  and  one  has  declared  vic- 
tory, unlike  declaring  victory  in  the 
Middle  Elast  which  we  have  just  re- 
cently done. 

This  is  a  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  wheth- 
er you  believe  we  should  spend  previous 
dollars,  but  more  importantly  than 
that,  much  more  importantly  than  the 
dollars.  Is  the  constitutional  principle 
and  the  privacy  of  our  Federal  employ- 
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ees  who  have  not  shown  in  any  way 
that  there  is  any  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve in  any  way  that  there  is  wide- 
spread drug  abuse  or  drug  use  in  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statistics  are  exactly  the  op- 
posite. 

Keep  in  mind  that  even  these  em- 
ployees, that  is,  the  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  the  plan,  can  in  fact  be  tested. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  if  the  supervisor  has  any  indi- 
cation whatsoever,  any  cause  to  believe 
that  their  performance  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  drugs;  so  those  em- 
ployees are  not  free. 

Are  we  trying  to  make  a  symbolic 
point?  I  suggest  perhaps  we  are.  If  we 
make  a  symbolic  point  and  the  tradeoff 
is  the  undermining  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  what  a  tragic, 
misguided,  improper  step  that  would 
be. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  HOYER  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  obtaining  this  addi- 
tional time,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
him. 

Let  me  just  finish  by  reading  this:  In 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
versus  Von  Raab,  a  Supreme  Court 
case,  November  1988,  decided  March  21, 
1989. 

D  1610 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quote  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  hold  that  the  suspiclonless  testing  of 
employees  who  apply  for  promotion  to  posi- 
tions directly  involving:  the  interdiction  of 
Illegal  drug^.  or  to  positions  which  require 
the  incumbent  to  carry  a  firearm.  Is  reason- 
able. 

So  they  have  upheld  reasonable. 
However,  they  say  in  another  section 
that  there  needs  to  be,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  nexus  between  risk  and  testing.  U 
there  is  no  risk,  the  courts  have  clearly 
held  there  is  no  cause,  and  this  amend- 
ment says  without  cause,  "We  will  in- 
vade one's  privacy."  And  I  suggest  to 
you  that  that  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and,  on  that  rea- 
son— not  that  reason  alone — the 
amendment  should  be  rejected  in  the 
House  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  two  points 
that  I  would  like  to  talk  to  him  about. 
First  of  all,  I  do  not  remember,  the 
other  day  when  the  second  amendment 
was  under  attack,  the  gentleman  com- 
ing to  the  floor  and  defending  the  Con- 
stitution. And  the  other  point 


Mr.  HOYER.  You  will  recall  I  said  I 
was  asleep,  and  I  should  be  criticized 
for  that.  I  have  criticized  myself  for 
that.  And  I  will  be  here  again  when  it 
comes  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  we  had 
a  direct  attack  the  other  day  on  the 
second  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
was  certainly  not  as  eloquent  at  that 
point.  The  second  point  I  make — and  I 
just  ask  the  gentleman — he  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  he  had  told  his  em- 
ployees not  to  use  drugs.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  a  written  policy  in  place 
in  accordance  with  the  Speaker's  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
pleased  to  hear  that.  But  more  impor- 
tantly than  a  written  policy,  let  me 
tell  you  the  policy  in  my  office:  I  feel 
personally  very  strongly  about  the  use 
of  illegal  drugs,  period.  They  do  not 
need  anything  in  writing  from  me  to 
know  how  I  feel. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  gentleman,  if 
he  would  yield 

Mr.  HOYER.  But  I  do  have  a  written 
policy,  and  I  am  in  compliance. 

I  think  everybody  ought  to  be  in 
compliance.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  that  he  and  a  few  other  people 
here  on  the  floor  are  among  the  only 
one-fourth  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  brought  themselves  in 
compliance  with  the  policy,  which  is 
one  reason  why  we  are  a  little  cha- 
grined by  some  of  the  folks  suggesting 
that  we  have  no  need  for  further  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  drug  testing. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time. 

If  I  could  catch  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER], 
who  speaks  eloquently  about  the  un- 
constitutionality of  my  amendment,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  which  is  before  you  now 
was  constructed  by  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  the  sole  purpose  of  with- 
standing a  constitutional  challenge. 

Let  me  just  read  to  him  the  findings 
of  the  American  Law  Division,  the 
findings  for  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  make  their  deci- 
sion, I  hope,  and  I  hope  it  is  done  soon 
so  we  do  not  have  to  debate  this  issue 
again  for  another  10  years. 

Let  me  just  read  it  to  you: 
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(1)  the  illegal  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
drugs  pose  a  pervasive  and  substantial  threat 
to  the  social,  educational  and  economic 
health  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  impact  of  drug  abuse  is  reflected  in 
the  criminal  violence  that  it  causes  and  in 
the  disintegration  of  families,  schools, 
neighborhoods,  and  workplace  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency; 

(3)  the  effects  of  rampant  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking are  amply  illustrated  by  national 
crime  statistics  and  prosecutions  across  the 
United  States  of  persons  at  all  economic  and 
social  levels,  including  prominent  govern- 
ment leaders; 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  fact  that 
the  people  incarcerated  in  prisons  all 
across  America  today,  70  percent  of 
them  are  there  for  drug-related  crimes. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  a  shame. 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment,  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  who  just 
spoke,  the  gentleman  firom  Maryland 
[Mr.  HOYER],  was  either  him  or,  if  not 
him,  others  on  the  floor,  back  in  1982 
and  1983  who  vehemently  opposed  the 
Solomon  amendment  which  withheld 
Federal  aid  to  young  men  who  refused 
to  register  for  the  draft.  You  all  said  at 
that  time  that  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment was  unconstitutional.  You  know 
what?  Three  years  later,  after  we 
fought  it  out  in  the  courts  starting  in 
Minnesota  and  finally  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  it  was  overwhelmingly 
upheld  as  being  constitutional. 

I  believe  this  one  will.  too. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  spoke 
about  the  Executive  order  placed  into 
effect  by  Ronald  Reagan  back  in  1986 
that  set  forth  random  drug  testing  of 
Federal  employees.  God  knows  if  they 
could  have  been  carried  out,  we  might 
not  even  have  the  problem  we  have 
today.  But  the  GAO  report  says,  and  I 
quote,  "But  the  move  to  implement  the 
executive  order  has  been  stalled  by 
lawsuits  and  opposition  by  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  producing  large  dif- 
ferences among  agencies,  unfair  dif- 
ferences." The  gentleman  said  further 
that  he  was  asleep  at  the  switch.  That 
is  not  the  Steny  Hoyer  that  I  know. 
He  is  one  of  the  sharpest  men  or 
women  on  this  floor.  But  I  just  ask 
him,  was  he  asleep  at  the  switch  the 
dozens  of  times  that  my  amendment 
has  passed?  Was  he  asleep  at  the  switch 
last  year  when  this  House  overwhelm- 
ingly, with  only  44  votes  against, 
passed  my  amendment  that  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land  that  says  to  the  States, 
all  of  the  50  States,  that,  "If  you  do  not 
enact  legrislation  that  suspends  the 
drivers  licenses  of  people  who  are  con- 
victed of  drug  felonies  so  they  cannot 
use  those  cars  socially  to  drive  from 
the  suburbs  into  the  ghettos  and  buy 
these  illegal  drugs,  that  you  will  lose  2 
percent  of  your  aid,"  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, was  he  asleep  at  the  switch 
then?  He  was  not  asleep  at  the  switch, 
because  everybody  supported  that  bill. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  reason  this 
bill  is  before  the  House  is  to  once  and 
for  all  establish  that  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment is  that  anyone  working  for 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Steny 
HOYER,  In  his  office  or  In  my  office, 
working  for  the  White  House,  working 
for  any  of  the  18  departments  or  agen- 
cies, that  it  Is  a  condition  of  their  em- 
ployment when  they  come  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  part  of  their 
duty  is  to  submit  to  that  random  drug 
testing. 

Now,  we  are  not  asking  anybody  else; 
we  are  not  asking  people  at  General 
Motors  or  IBM,  although  I  would  hope 
they  would  take  the  example  that  we 
set  when  my  amendment  Is  upheld  by 
the  court,  and  It  will  be. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Of  course  they  do  not 
have  the  same  constitutional  problems. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  know  that  he  and  I 
want  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  We 
want  to  do  it  In  different  ways.  But  let 
us  have  a  test  case.  Let  us  let  the  Su- 
preme Court  rule  on  this  once  and  for 
all,  and  then  we  will  not  have  to  argue 
It  out. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent,  I  believe, 
more  Government  employees  than  any 
Member  of  this  House.  At  the  same 
time  I  represent  a  city  of  hard-working 
people  who  are  beset  with  as  serious  a 
drug  crisis  as  can  be  found  In  this 
country.  On  behalf,  therefore,  of  the 
residents  of  this,  the  Capital  City,  and 
of  the  large  number  who  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  rise  to 
take  exception  to  this  bill  and  ask  for 
Its  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  let  me  indicate  the  most 
serious  problem  I  have.  This  bill  would 
lead  to  a  misuse  and  a  misallocatlon  of 
Government  funds.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, if  there  is  money  to  be  spent  In 
the  area  of  drug  prevention,  or,  for 
that  matter,  drug  detection,  let  it  be 
spent  where  we  know  It  Is  most  needed, 
and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with- 
in blocks  of  this  Capitol  there  are  live 
drug  markets  where  that  money,  the 
money  that  would  be  appropriated  to 
implement  the  suggestion  of  this  bill, 
would  be  put  to  far  greater,  far  better 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  go  out  on 
the  streets  of  Washington,  DC,  today,  I 
could  round  up  a  crowd  who  would  fol- 
low me  to  a  drug  treatment  center.  The 
problem  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  no  drug  treatment  centers  that  are 
not  "full  up"  in  this  city.  There  Is  a 
crying  need  for  drug  treatment,  and  for 


drug  education  and  for  a  dozen  other 

better    uses    I    could    name    for    this 

money.   The  $77,000  for  each   positive 

drug  result  could  create  several  drug 

treatment  centers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  153  who  were 
detected.  How  serious  was  their  drug 
problem?  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
results?  What  was  the  kind  of  job?  I  am 
raising  a  question  as  to  whether  even 
the  detection  of  these  employees  or  po- 
tential employees  would  merit  the 
spending  of  significant  amounts  of  dol- 
lars when  compared  with  the  clear  and 
crying  need  for  Federal  dollars  for  drug 
treatment  that  is  simply  unavailable. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  on  the 
point  the  gentlewoman  is  making. 
What  difference  does  it  make?  They  are 
using  illegal  drugs.  Is  that  not  some- 
thing which  In  and  of  Itself  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  by  this  society.  If 
they  are  found  to  be  using  illegal 
drugs?  That  is  something  we  ought  to 
take  action  on;  Is  It  not? 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bow  to 
no  one  in  my  abhorrence  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  Even  a  single  marijuana  ciga- 
rette I  have  come  to  believe  Is  a  mis- 
take because  It  can  lead  to  where  a  per- 
son would  not  Imagine  where  he  or  she 
would  go.  But  I  have  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  the  game  we  must  now 
play,  which  is  money  which  goes  for  X 
will  be  taken  from  Y.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  where  the  money 
should  go.  If  there  is  any  money,  it 
should  not  go  to  detect  people  who  may 
be  smoking  cocaine  occassionally  as 
opposed  to  money  to  help  take  those 
who  are  addicted  off  the  streets  of 
Washington  where  a  crisis  has  been 
created  precisely  because  there  is  no 
money  for  drug  treatment.  If  we  are  in 
a  zero-sum  game,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  that  the  money  ought  to  go 
where  It  Is  most  needed,  not  where  It  is 
least  needed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  again? 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  fi-om  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, "Then  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept casual  use  of  drugs?" 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
peat: Even  the  use  of  a  single  mari- 
juana cigarette  is  unacceptable  to  me. 

However,  may  I  indicate  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] my  concern?  If  there  is  a  finite 
amount  of  money,  and  the  gentleman 
knows    there    is   a   finite    amount    of 
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money,  and  the  gentleman  knows  what 
the  caps  now  require  of  us,  the  notion 
that  we  would  appropriate  a  single  dol- 
lar here,  rather  than  for  treatment  of 
those  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC, 
gives  me  an  easy  choice,  and  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  "Your  notion  that  a 
casual  drug  user  at  a  cost  of  $77,000  per 
detection  deserves  that  over  those  who 
need  drug  treatment — it  is  simply  no 
contest." 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [Ms.  Norton]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Norton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton],  and  she  also  traveled  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  us,  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  see  those  fine  young  men  and 
women,  and  I  know  she  is  sincere  in 
what  she  is  saying.  I  would  just  hope, 
when  we  have  legislation  on  the  floor 
later  on  dealing  with  a  lot  of  pork,  that 
she  and  others  have  the  same  feeling 
about  that  legislation  as  she  does 
about  mine,  as  fax  as  the  priority  of 
spending. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
her  question:  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton]  would  be  pleased  to  note  that 
in  my  conversations  with  the  drug 
czar.  Bill  Bennett,  before  he  left  his  of- 
fice, and  with  other  people  over  in  his 
department,  that  many  of  those  people 
that  were  detected  as  having  used 
drugs  did  receive  rehabilitation.  They 
even  received  education,  and  many  of 
them  now  have  been  put  back  to  work. 
They  did  not  even  actually  lose  one 
day  of  work,  and  they  retested  clear. 

That  is  what  we  are  really  looking 
for,  is  it  not? 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  I  think  did  this 
study,  if  they  might  transmit  to  us  any 
information  they  might  have  on  the  se- 
riousness of  the  drug  problem  of  those 
involved,  not  because  I  believe  that 
any  drug  problem  is  not  serious,  but 
because  I  am  making  an  Important 
comparison,  I  believe,  and  that  is  be- 
tween those  who  may  be  casual  drug 
users  and  work  every  day  and  those  of 
my  constituents,  who  are  very  large  in 
number,  who  use  drugs  every  day,  who 
steal  and  murder  in  my  city  every  day, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  one  red  cent 
extra  for  drug  treatment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  over  and  over  again  we  have 


found  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  we  open  a  new  drug  center,  that 
these  addicted  individuals  do  indeed 
and  in  fact  come  In,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  more  money  spent,  it  should  be 
spent  on  them.  They  prey  on  us. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  I  cannot  but  indicate 
that  I  regret  that  this  notion  of  serial 
amendments  that  would  attach,  would 
appear  to  every  agency,  vindicates  the 
notion  of  the  framers  that,  when  a  per- 
son is  demonstrably  innocent,  there  is 
no  basis  for  a  search  and  seizure. 
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The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  slippery 
slope.  Those  who  are  civil  libertarians 
and  constitutional  lawyers  have 
warned  us  that  if  we  start  to  test  some, 
we  will  in  fact  want  to  test  everyone, 
and  here  we  see  the  nightmare  coming 
true.  We  have  started  to  test  some, 
those  who  indeed  are  involved  in  mat- 
ters of  some  public  safety,  and  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  might 
say,  seems  reasonable.  For  example,  we 
test  some  if  they  are  driving  on  public 
conveyances. 

But  now  what  do  we  have  before  us? 
Those  who  would  test  some  tell  us  now 
that  all  should  be  tested,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fourth  amend- 
ment were  meant  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

I  have  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  the  U.S.  Drug  Commis- 
sion for  Drug-Free  Schools,  and  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  now  for 
about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  has  made  the 
key  point,  and  that  is  medical  treat- 
ment and  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  personal 
recommendation  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  about  the  drug  problem 
in  this  country,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  with  interdiction,  although  military 
interdiction  may  help  in  a  very  small 
way;  it  has  got  to  be  done  through  edu- 
cation and  treatment.  Therefore,  I 
would  recommend  to  all  the  Members 
that  they  read  the  report  we  have 
given  to  the  President  which  rec- 
ommends that  we  mandate  education 
even  as  low  as  in  the  kindergarten 
Head  Start  programs. 

So  I  think  the  gentlewoman  is  right 
on  target.  It  Is  exactly  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  treating  the  drug  problems 
that  are  within  our  own  borders.  The 
military  and  other  interdiction  meas- 
ures will  take  care  of  themselves.  That 
is  where  the  money  ought  to  be  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [Ms.  Norton]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Berman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Norton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  jrleld,  I  just  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  respond. 
Every  issue  possible  has  been  raised  in 
this  discussion.  I  simply  want  to  state 
for  the  record  and  for  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  majority  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  feels  strong- 
ly, along  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  that  we  do  not  need  this 
amendment.  The  State  Department  is 
developing  its  program  to  establish  a 
program  along  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  court  decisions,  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  not  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [Ms.  Norton]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Norton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  issue  raised  by  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  that  he  hopes  I  will  be  as 
vigorous  when  he  rises  on  other  mat- 
ters, matters  that  I  believe  he  called 
pork,  that  may  come  before  this  body. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  not  in  fact 
challenged  that  gentleman  that  money 
to  be  spent  on  drug  treatment  is  more 
important  than  money  spent  on  any- 
thing else.  I  would  not  presume  to  set 
priorities  for  Members  of  this  House.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  specific  category  of 
drugs  and  the  use  of  money  to  prevent 
or  to  interdict  drugs,  and  I  say  once 
again  that  if  there  is  a  finite  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  drug  preven- 
tion and  drug  treatment  area.  I  believe 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  House  who 
would  choose  to  spend  it  trying  to  find 
out  whether  governnfient  employees 
who  have  shown  no  evidence  of  taking 
drugs  are  in  fact  taking  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  the  Issue  of  a 
zero  sum  game.  If  there  is  a  zero  sum 
game,  there  is  a  more  important  plax:e 
to  spend  the  money  than  where  the 
gentleman  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
think  we  have  before  us  a  compelling 
constitutional  argument.  I  agree  with 
everything  that  has  been  said  against 
the  amendment  on  the  constitutional 
point.  I  think  we  also  have  a  compel- 
ling argument  on  priorities,  and  if  we 
are  to  spend  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  we  could  better  spend  it  In 
other  areas  to  solve  the  drug  problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  the  State  De- 
partment we  have  a  very  effective  pro- 
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gram  already  in 
of  State  has  indicated.  I  believe  that 
gentleman  from  New 
friend,  the  gentleman 
(i-om  Pennsylvania,  are  very  sincere, 
and  obviously  the  debate  today  Indi- 
tates  that  reaso  cable  and  sincere  men 
can  differ. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  "I  an  sorry,  Jerry,  I  wasn't 
on  that  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  you, 
but  I  will  make  the  next  one."  But  in 
all  seriousness,  '  think  we  have  heard 
all  the  debate  today.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Chalrm  Ein,  in  rising  to  oppose 
amendment,  and  I  ask 
do  so. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready drug  tests  \t%  employees.  In  1986,  ttie 
President  issued  aa  executive  order  calling  for 
each  executive  branch  agerx:y  to  establish 
rarxJom  drug  testind  for  its  employees  in  serv 
sitive  positions.  Acmrding  to  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  122  of  the  135  Fed- 
eral agerv:ies  sublet  to  drug  testing  already 
have  fully  approved Jdrug-free  workplace  plans. 
Of  tf>e  agerx:ies  wlh  plans  in  place,  43  are 
coTKlucting  drug  testing  and  represent  70  per- 
cent of  ttie  Federal; workforce.  Only  13  agen- 
cies, mostly  very  sfnaJI  boards  and  commis- 
sions, do  not  yet  haire  certified  plans. 
Guidelines  for  tb^  President's  drug  testing 
different  types  of  drug 
-irst,  random  and  com- 
()f  employees  in  sensitive 
)licant  testing;  third,  rea- 
|testing;  fourth,  voluntary 
corxJition  testing;  sixth, 
follow-up  testir>g;  a^  seventh,  hardship  ex- 
emptions. ' 

In  fact,  the  State  Department  currently  has 
a  drug  testing  progr  im  for  new  empJoyees  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  The  Department 
wiM  be  implementing  a  random  drug  testing 
program  for  90  percf  nt  of  its  employees.  If  the 
Solomon  amendn)erf  is  agreed  to,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  have  to  at>sorb  additional 
costs  for  drug  testing  under  conditions  wtien 
furKte  are  scarce.  This  could  cause  tfie  agency 
to  eliminate  other  vtluatHe  programs  in  order 
to  provide  additional  testing. 

The  Government  has  spent  $11.7  million 
testing  29,000  emp^yees  with  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  tlie  employe(BS  testing  positive.  Under 
the  Sokxnon  amendhent  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $186  millioii  a  year  to  randomly  test 
all  employees.  It  wil  cost  an  additional  $338 
million  per  year  to  t^st  all  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral jobs.  There  cories  a  time  when  we  must 
ask  ourselves  if  this  nrwney  be  used  for  better 
purposes  against  the  war  on  drugs. 

Lastly,  ttie  issue  of  rarxiom  drug  testing 
shouW  be  addressed  by  ttie  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Commttee,  wtw  has  jurisdiction 
over  Federal  empto^jees,  and  not  on  the  floor 
nittee  has  studied  this 
pertormiing  continuirig 
oversight  on  agerx^y  Idrug  testing  programs. 

The  Supreme  Cfaurt  has  identified  cir- 
cumstances whKh  drug  testing  shouW  exist 
and  is  justifiable.  [This  amendment  would 
reignite  litigation  thit  has  already  been  de- 
cided. T 

The  Solomon  amendment  ignores  ttie  cur- 
rent drug  testing  profarams  will  cost  the  Amer- 
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lean  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  testing 
alone,  not  td  say  how  much  it  will  cost  to  ad- 
dress the  various  court  cases  that  will  most 
certainly  take  place  if  this  amendment  is 
passed.  The  Solomon  instead  diverts  signifi- 
cant resources  from  important  law-enforce- 
ment tasks  that  promise  real  progress  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
Solomon  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  145,  noes  265, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  93] 
AYES— 145 


Allard 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballengrer 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bennett 

Bllbray 

Bilirakls 

BUley 

Boehner 

Bunntng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Chandler 

Coble 

Combest 

Condlt 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

DooUttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Fawell 

Fields 

Franks  (CD 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gingrich 

Goss 

GradlsoD 

HaU(TX) 


Abereromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 


Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Merger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kaslcb 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Laughlln 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NC) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Packard 

Parker 

Patterson 

PaxoD 

Payne  (VA) 

Pursell 

NOES— 265 


Qui  Hen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

RlCTS 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stomp 

Sundqulst 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

VucanoTlch 

Walker 

Weldon 

Young  (FL) 

ZelUT 

Zlmmer 


Barnard 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 


Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

ByroD 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 


Cardln 

Carper 

Can- 
Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

B>drelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilchrest 

Glllmor 

Gllman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

(^rdon 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 


Annunzio 
Boxer 

Collins  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
Ford  (TN) 
Gibbons 
Goodling 


Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

LaRocco 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUoh&n 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scheuer 

SchifT 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrtcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhitUn 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Hatcher 

Hopkins 

JelTerson 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

D  1655 


Mlneu 

Moody 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Traxler 

WyUe 


Messrs.  PENNY,  GILCHREST,  GUN- 
DERSON, WASHINGTON,  MORRISON, 
and  RINALDO,  and  Mrs.  BYRON 
changed  their  vote  fi-om  "aye"  to  "no." 
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Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  vote  on  the  Solo- 
mon amendment.  I  was  inadvertently 
detained  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
speaking  to  over  100  constituents  of  my 
district,  who  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Association.  I  missed 
the  vote  by  approximately  30  seconds. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  vote  on  the  Herman  amendment  to 
the  Snowe  amendments  en  bloc,  I  was 
inadvertently  delayed. 

If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  part  D? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  E. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  E— INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  161.  CONTRIBVTIONS  TO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

(a)  United  States  Policy.— Section  109  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987  (Public  Law  99-93)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  UNITED  States  contribution.— Section 
742  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a). 

SBC.  I6i.  REFORM  IN  BUDGET  DECISIONMAKING 
PROCEDURES  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  rrS  SPECIAUZED  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  Assessed  Contributions.— For  assessed 
contributions  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  102  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  with- 
hold 20  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  United  States  assessed  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  of  its  specialized  agen- 
cies for  any  calendar  year  if  the  United  Nations 
or  any  such  agency  has  failed  to  implement  or 
to  continue  to  implement  consensus-based  deci- 
sionmaking procedures  on  budgetary  matters 
which  assure  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
the  views  of  the  United  States  and  other  member 
states  who  are  major  financial  contributors  to 
such  assessed  budgets. 

(b)  Notice  to  Congress.— Tfie  President  shall 
notify  the  Congress  when  a  decision  is  made  to 
withhold  any  share  of  the  United  States  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  United  Nations  or  its 
specialized  agencies  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  notify  the  Congress  when  the  decision 
is  made  to  pay  any  previously  withheld  assessed 
contribution.  A  notification  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include  appropriate  consultation 
between  the  President  (or  his  representative) 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  PRIOR  YEARS.— Sub- 
ject to  the  ax>ailability  of  appropriations,  pay- 
ment of  assessed  contributions  for  prior  years 
rruiy  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies  notunthstaiuiing  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  section  405  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991  (Public  Law  101-246)  and  section  143  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987  (Public  Law  99-93)  if  such 


payment  would  further  United  States  interests 
in  that  organization. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
payment  of  assessed  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 
SEC.  163.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
UNTTED  NATIONS  SECONDMENT. 
Section  701  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public 
Law  100-204;  22  U.S.C.  287e  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  164.  PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ROAD  CONGRESSES. 
The  Act  of  June  18,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  269)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  exceeding  S3, 000 
per  annum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year". 
SEC.     165.     INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND 
WATER  COMMISSION. 
Section  103  of  the  Act  of  September  13,  1950  (22 
U.S.C.  277d-3),  is  amended  by  inserting  "official 
entertainment    and    other    representation    ex- 
penses teithin  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  section;"  after  "guard  purposes;". 
SEC.   166.  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMIS- 
SIONS ADVANCE  PAYMENTS. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2670)  is 
amended— 

(1)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (j)  by  striking 
"and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (k)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(I)  make  payments  in  advance,  of  the  United 
States  share  of  necessary  expenses  for  inter- 
national fisheries  commissions,  from  appropria- 
tions available  for  such  purpose. ". 

SEC.    167.    JAPAN-UNITED    STATES    FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION. 

Section  6  of  the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Act  (22  U.S.C.  2905)  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (4)  by  inserting  "or  for  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  administrative  expenses  in  the  United 
States"  after  "Japan". 

SEC.      168.      BUmSH-AMERICAN     INTERPARUA- 
MBNTARY  GROUP. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Meetings.— Not  to 
exceed  24  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  jointly,  and  at  least  annually 
and  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  (except 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  meetings 
held  in  the  United  States),  with  representatives 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  dis- 
cussion of  common  problems  in  the  interest  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Members  of  Congress  so  appointed 
shall  be  referred  to  as  the  "United  States 
group"  of  the  United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group. 

(b)  Appointment  of  members.— Of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appointed  for  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  half  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  ftepresentatives  from  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  (not  less  than  4  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), and 

(2)  half  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  upon  recommendatioris  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  less  than  4  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations). 

Such  appointments  shall  be  for  the  period  of 
each  meeting  of  the  British- American 
Interparliamentary  Group,  except  for  the  4  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  4  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, whose  appointments  shall  be  for  the  du- 
ration of  each  Congress. 

(c)  Chair  and  Vice  Chair.— (l)  The  Chair  or 
Vice  Chair  of  the  House  delegation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  group  shall  be  a  member  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(2)  Unless  the  President  of  the  Senate,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader,  de- 
termines otherwise,  the  Chair  or  Vice  Chair  of 
the  Senate  delegation  of  the  United  States  group 
shall  be  a  Member  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(d)  Funding.— There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tSO.OOO  for  each  fiscal  sear  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
group  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appro- 
priation is  made,  half  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
House  delegation  and  half  of  which  shall  be  for 
the  Senate  delegation.  The  House  and  Senate 
portions  of  such  appropriations  shall  be  dis- 
bursed on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Chair 
of  the  House  delegation  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Senate  delegation,  respectively. 

(e)  Certification  of  Expenditures.— The 
certificate  of  the  Chair  of  the  House  delegation 
or  the  Senate  delegation  of  the  United  States 
group  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac- 
counting officers  in  the  auditing  of  the  accounts 
of  the  United  States  group. 

(f)  ANNUAL  Report.— The  United  States  group 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  the  United  States  group,  which  shall  include 
its  expenditures  under  such  appropriation. 
SEC.  169.  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE 

PARLIAMENTARY  ASSEtOlLY  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  CO- 
OPERATION IN  EUROPE  (CSCE). 

(a)  Establishment.— Not  to  exceed  17  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet 
jointly  and  annually  with  representative  par- 
liamentary groups  from  other  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (hereinafter 
designated  as  "CSCE")  members  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessing  the  implementation  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  CSCE,  discussing  subjects  ad- 
dressed during  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  biennial 
Summit  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government,  and 
initiating  and  promoting  such  measures  as  may 
further  cooperation  and  security  in  Europe. 

(b)  APPOINTMENT.— 

(1)  Of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  this  section  (herein- 
after designated  as  the  "United  States 
Group") — 

(A)  in  1992  and  1993  and  every  odd  numbered 
year  thereafter,  9  Members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  Members  of 
the  House  (not  less  than  4  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  including  the 
Chairman)  and  8  Members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  less 
than  4  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  including  the  Vice  Chair- 
man); and 

(B)  in  every  even  numbered  year  beginning 
1994,  8  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  from  Members  of  the 
House  (not  less  than  4  of  whom  shall  be  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  including  the  Vice 
Chairman)  and  9  Members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  recommenda- 
tioris of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  less 
than  4  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  including  the  Chairman). 

(2)  Appointments  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
for  the  period  of  each  meeting  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Assembly  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  except  for  the  4 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  4  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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(b)  Board  of  Directors.— 

(1)  QUAUFICATIONS.—Section  401(g)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "All  individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Board  shall  possess  an 
understanding  of.  and  sensitivity  to,  community 
development  processes.  Not  more  than  5  members 
of  the  Board  may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.". 

(2)  Transition  rule.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  affect  appointments 
to  the  Board  of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Principal  Office.— Section  401(q)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(q)  The  Foundation  shall  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  metropolitan  Washington. 
D.C..  area.  The  Foundation  may  establish  agen- 
cies, branch  offices,  or  other  offices  in  any  place 
or  places  outside  the  United  States  in  which  the 
Foundation  may  carry  on  all  or  any  of  its  oper- 
ations and  business.". 

(d)  Expenses  for  Meetings  and  Printing.— 
Section  401  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(v)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Foundation 
may  be  used  for  the  expenses  described  in  sec- 
tion 1345  of  title  31.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  travel,  transportation,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses for  meetings). 

"(w)  Funcis  made  available  to  the  Foundation 
may  be  usea  for  printing  and  binding  uhthout 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

Mr.  HERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  E  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Bereuter: 
Page  60.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 
SEC.  in.  ENHANCED  SUPPORT  FOR  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING 

(a)  Actions  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
THE  Unfted  Nations.— The  Secretary  of 
State,  through  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations,  should  propose 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  United  Nations  should  explore 
means,  including  procedures  and  organiza- 
tional initiative,  for  expediting  the  imple- 
mentation of  peacekeeping  operations  au- 
thorized by  the  Security  Council. 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.— 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  report  which 
makes  recommendations  concerning  changes 
in  United  States  law  which  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  participate  more  fully,  rap- 
idly, and  completely  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations authorized  by  the  United  Nations. 
Such  report  shall  include  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  make  appropriated  funds 
more  readily  available  for  peacekeeping  pur- 
poses on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  BEREUTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1700 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1948,  more  than  500,000  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians have  been  engaged  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities. 

U.N.  peacekeepers  have  been  active 
in  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Namibia,  and  more 
recently  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  U.N.  peace- 
keepers will  assume  duties  in  Angola 
and  in  the  West  Sahara. 

It  is  also  possible  that  they  will 
begin  actions  in  Cambodia  and,  later 
on  down  the  road,  in  Afghanistan. 

Most  interesting,  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  U.N.  peacekeepers  will 
be  a  party  of  the  negotiated  settlement 
in  El  Salvador.  Thus,  one  of  the  most 
intractable  situations  in  Central  Amer- 
ica may  be  resolved  in  part  by  the  pres- 
ence of  U.N.  peacekeepers. 

For  their  activities,  U.N.  peace- 
keepers were  the  recipient  of  the  1988 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  was  an  award 
that  was  richly  deserved. 

Given  the  current  reduction  in  inter- 
national tensions,  a  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation has  emerged.  East  and  West 
are  looking  tor  common  solutions  to 
common  problems. 

This  spirit  has  been  reflected  by  a 
more  active  role  for  the  United 
Nationa  in  general,  and  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities  in  particular. 

The  peacekeeping  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  vividly  dem- 
onstrated during  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. For  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  refugees,  U.N.  peace- 
keepers are  the  buffer  that  separates 
them  from  the  remaining  armies  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Still.  I  would  suggest  that  U.N. 
peacekeepers  have  been  underutilized 
as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  human 
rights  and  defending  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities worldwide. 

But  while  the  Persian  Gulf  war  high- 
lights the  potential  role  of  U.N.  peace- 
keepers, it  has  also  demonstrated  the 
limitations  that  they  face. 

It  has  demonstrated  that,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  relevant  U.N.  agencies  are 
not  well  equipped  to  respond  in  a  time- 
ly fashion  to  unforeseen  emergencies, 
and  that  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments are  often  ad  hoc. 

It  has  demonstrated  that  the  U.N. 
system  does  not  always  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  support  peacekeepers 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  their 
mission. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  also  are 
limited  by  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
member  nations.  Recently,  U.N.  peace- 
keepers have  not  been  permitted  to 
enter  Sudan  or  Liberia,  where  civil  wair 
has  caused  massive  social  upheaval  and 
famine.  Although  the  United  Nations 
wished  to  intervene  with  peacekeepers. 
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they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  be- 
cause the  respective  nations  would  not 
permit  the  United  Nations  to  enter. 

My  amendment  highlights  the  impor- 
tance of  U.N.  peacekeepers,  and  calls 
upon  the  administration  to  work  with 
the  United  Nations  to  fully  exploit  the 
potential  that  U.N.  peacekeepers  offer. 
It  speaks  to  the  establishment  of  effec- 
tive institutional  mechanisms. 

It  also  requires  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  will  explore 
more  effective  methods  for  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities. 

In  serving  the  international  interest 
of  peace,  U.N.  peacekeepers  also  serve 
the  U.S.  interest.  We  need  to  support 
them  in  a  more  organized  fashion.  My 
amendment  seeks  to  do  just  that; 
therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  proposed  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  amendment,  and  I 
urge  the  body  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  be  very 
helpful  and  constructive,  and  I  would 
support  it  and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  supporting 
this  amendment,  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  the  assistance  of  staff  and  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Berextter]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  part  E? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  F. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  F— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
8SC.  181.  TRANSITION  FOR  REFUGEE  SHORTFALL. 

(a)  In  General.— If  there  is  a  shonfall  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b))  in  a  refugee  class  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c))  for  fiscal  year  I99I— 

(1)  the  number  of  such  shortfall  shall  be 
added  to  the  nurr^er  of  refugees  determined 
under  section  207(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  such  class  for  fiscal  year 
1992  for  purposes  of  limits  on  the  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees who  are  admitted  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and 

(2)  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  assistance  with  respect  to 
refugees  are  authorized  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  during  fiscal  year  1992  unth  respect  to 
refugees  admitted  pursiiant  to  the  increase  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Shortfall  Defined.— In  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "shortfall"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
refugee  class  in  a  fiscal  year,  the  number  by 
which — 

(1)  the  number  determined  for  such  class  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  section 
207  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for 
such  fiscal  year,  exceeds 


(2)  the  nurrU)er  of  refugees  in  the  refugee  class 
admitted  under  such  section  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Refugee  Class  Defined.— In  this  section, 
the  term  "refugee  class"  means,  with  respect  to 
a  fiscal  year,  refugees  in  a  specified  region  who 
have  been  determined  by  the  President,  under 
section  207(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year,  to  be 
of  special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  i82.  TRAVEL  >LDV7SOJty  FOR  JAUSCO,  MEX- 
ICO. 

Section  134  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  183.  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  1956  ACT.— The  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

•TITLE  IV— FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

'SECTION  401.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  AND  CON- 
TENTS OF  PUBUCATION. 

"(a)  Charter  of  the  Publication.— The  De- 
partment of  State  shall  continue  to  publish  the 
'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States'  histori- 
cal series  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  'FRUS  series'),  which  shall  be  a  thorough, 
accurate,  and  reliable  documentary  record  of 
major  United  States  foreign  policy  decisions  and 
significant  United  States  diplomatic  activity. 
Volumes  of  this  publication  shall  include  the 
records  needed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
record  of  the  major  foreign  policy  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  United  States  Government,  to- 
gether loith  appropriate  materials  concerning 
the  facts  which  contributed  to  the  formulation 
of  policies,  as  well  as  memoranda  and  other  doc- 
uments providing  supporting  and  alternative 
views  to  the  policy  position  ultimately  adopted. 

"(b)  Editing  Principles.— The  editing  of  the 
record  for  preparation  of  the  FRUS  series  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principles  of  historical  objectiv- 
ity and  accuracy.  Documentary  texts  shall  not 
be  altered  and  deletions  shall  not  be  made  with- 
out indicating  in  the  published  text  that  a  dele- 
tion has  been  made.  Except  as  subject  to  the 
provisioris  of  this  title,  the  publislied  record 
shall  omit  no  facts  which  were  of  major  impor- 
tance in  reaching  a  decision,  and  nothing  shall 
be  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a  defect 
of  policy. 

"(c)  Deadline  for  Publication  of  Docu- 
ments.—Volumes  in  the  FRUS  series  shall  be 
published  not  more  than  30  years  after  the 
events  documented. 

'SEC.   M2.   RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR   PREPARATION 
OF  THE  FRUS  SERIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— <1)  The  Historian  of  the 
Department  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  FRUS  series  including  the  se- 
lection of  records  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Historical  Diplomatic  Documentation  shall  re- 
view records,  and  shall  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Historian  concerning  all 
aspects  of  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
FRUS  series,  including,  in  accordance  unth  the 
procedures  contained  in  section  403,  the  selec- 
tion of  records  for  inclusion  in  volumes  of  the 
series. 

"(2)  Other  departments,  agencies,  and  other 
entities  of  the  United  States  Government  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the  Historian  by 
providing  full  and  complete  access  to  the  records 
and  other  materials  pertinent  to  the  record  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  decisions  and  ac- 
tions and  by  providing  copies  of  selected  records 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  developed 
under  section  403. 


"(b)  National  Archives  and  Records  ad- 
ministration.—Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  requirement  for  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration  to 
provide  access  to,  and  copies  of,  records  and 
other  materials  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  FRUS  series  shall  be  governed  by  chapter  21 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  by  any  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  and,  in  the  case  of  Presidential 
records,  by  section  2204  of  such  title. 
'SBC.  403.  PROCEDURES  FOR  IDSNTTFYTNG  DOCU- 
MENTS FOR  THE  FRUS  SERIES;  DE- 
CLASSIFICATION, DELETIONS,  REVI- 
SIONS, AND  SUMMARIES. 

"(a)  Development  of  Procedures.— Not 
later  than  October  1,  1991,  each  department, 
agency,  or  other  entity  of  the  United  States 
Government  engaged  in  foreign  policy  formula- 
tion, execution,  or  support  shall  develop  proce- 
dures for  its  historical  office  (or  a  designated  in- 
dividual in  the  event  that  there  is  no  historical 
office) — 

"(1)  to  coordinate  with  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  the  Historian  in  selecting  documents 
and  other  materials  for  possible  inclusion  in  the 
FRUS  series: 

"(2)  to  permit  full  access  to  the  original, 
unrevised  records  by  such  individuals  holding 
appropriate  security  clearances  as  have  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  liaison 
to  that  department,  agency,  or  entity,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  by  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee:  and 

"(3)  to  permit  access  to  specific  types  of 
records  not  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  FRUS 
series  by  the  individuals  identified  in  paragraph 
(2)  when  requested  by  the  Historian  in  order  to 
confirm  that  records  selected  by  that  depart- 
ment, agency  or  entity  accurately  represent  the 
policymaking  process  reflected  in  the  relevant 
part  of  the  FRUS  senes. 

Except  that,  nothing  in  this  section  shall  require 
the  publication  and  disclosure,  or  search  and  re- 
view, of  operational  files  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  701  of  the  National  Security  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  413). 

"(b)  Declassification  Review.— (l)  Records 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  FRUS  series  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  respective  originating  agency 
for  declassification  review  in  accordance  with 
that  agency's  procedures  for  such  review,  except 
that  such  declassification  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  originating  agency  within  180 
days.  If  the  originating  agency  determines  that 
any  such  record  is  not  declassifiable,  then  the 
originating  agency  shall  attempt  to  make  such 
deletions  in  the  text  as  will  make  the  record 
declassifiable. 

"(2)  If  the  Advisory  Committee  determines 
that  the  meaning  of  the  records  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  a  volume  of  the  FRUS  series  would  be 
so  altered  or  changed  by  deletions  made  under 
paragraph  (1),  or  if  the  Committee  determines  as 
a  result  of  inspection  of  other  documents  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  that  publication  in  that  condi- 
tion could  be  misleading  or  lead  to  an  inac- 
curate or  incomplete  historical  record,  then  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  so  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  submit  recommendations  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

"(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  liave  full 
and  complete  access  to  the  original  text  of  any 
record  in  which  deletions  have  been  made,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  originating  agen- 
cy pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(4)  If  a  record  is  deleted  in  whole  or  in  part 
as  a  result  of  review  under  this  subsection  then 
a  note  to  that  effect  shcUl  be  inserted  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  FRUS  volume. 

"(c)  National  Security  Information.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
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the  original  appointment  and  an  individual  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  upon  expiration  of  his  or 
her  term. 

"(c)  Selection  of  Chairperson.— The  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  select  its  chairperson  from 
among  its  members. 

'■(d)  Meetings.— Meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  held  at  least  quarterly  or 
otherwise  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

"(e)  Security  Clearances.— All  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  granted  the 
necessary  security  clearances,  subject  to  the 
standard  procedures  for  granting  such  clear- 
ances. 

■'(f)  Compensation.— (I)  Members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
shall  each  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Advisory  Committee:  and 

■■(B)  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  services 
for  the  Advisory  Committee. 

■■(2)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  paid  compensation  for  serv- 
ices performed  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  necessary  secretarial  and  staff  as- 
sistance for  the  Advisory  Committee. 

■■(4)    The    Federal    Advisory    Committee    Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  incon- 
sistent therewith. 
SEC.  406.  DEFDfmONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title- 

"(1)  the  term  'Advisory  Committee'  means  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Historical  Diplomatic 
Documentation: 

"(2)  the  term  'Historian'  means  the  Historian 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  any  successor  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  State  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Historian  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  term  'originating  agency'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  record,  the  department,  agency,  or 
entity  of  the  United  States  (or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity) 
that  publishes,  issues,  or  otherunse  prepares 
that  record:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'record'  includes  any  written 
material  (including  any  document,  memoran- 
dum, correspondence,  statistical  data,  book,  or 
other  papers),  map.  photograph,  machine  read- 
able rruiterial,  or  other  documentary  material, 
regardless  of  physical  form  or  characteristics, 
made  or  received  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  Federal  law  or  in  con- 
nection tcith  the  transaction  of  public  business 
and  preserved  or  appropriate  for  preservation  by 
that  agency  or  its  legitimate  successor  as  evi- 
dence of  the  organization,  functions,  policies, 
decisions,  procedures,  operatioris,  or  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  or  because  of  the  in- 
formational value  in  them,  and  such  term  does 
not  include  library  or  museum  material  made  or 
acquired  and  preserved  solely  for  reference  or 
exhibition  purposes,  any  extra  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment preserved  only  for  convenience  or  ref- 
erence, or  any  stocks  of  publications  or  of  proc- 
essed documents.". 


(b)  Declassification  of  State  Department 
documents.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  extent  to  which 
each  classified  document  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  (or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity)  unll  be  re- 
viewed for  declassification  not  later  than  30 
years  after  the  document  was  prepared. 

(2)  If  the  report  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
indicates  that  not  all  classified  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  will  be  re- 
viewed for  declassification  within  30  years  after 
preparation,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  plan 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

(c)  Previous  advisory  Committee  on  His- 
torical Diplomatic  Documentation.— The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Historical  Documenta- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  established  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  such  date. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— In  order  to  come  into 
compliance  with  section  401(c)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as  added 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  en- 
sure that,  by  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
all  volumes  of  the  FRUS  series  for  the  years  that 
are  more  than  30  years  before  the  end  of  that  3- 
year  period  have  been  published. 

SBC.    184.    IMPLEMENTATION   OP   THE   NAIROBI 
FORWARD-LOOKING  STRATEGIES 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  sub- 
mit to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  by 
the  1995  deadline  the  report  on  the  United 
States  implementation  of  the  Nairobi  Forward- 
looking  Strategies  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women  (Nairobi  Strategies),  as  adopted  by  the 
40th  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  Resolution  40/108  on  December  13, 
1985. 

(b)  REPORTS  TO  Congress  — 

(1)  Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Strategies. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  1995 
deadline  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  final  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

SEC.  18S.  DENIAL  OF  VISAS  TO  US.  CITOENS. 

(a)  Investigation— Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  initiate  an  investigation 
of  the  policies  and  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments which  deny  visas  to  United  States  citizens 
with  valid  United  States  passports  solely  be- 
cause the  passport  is  endorsed  uHth  proof  of 
travel  to  another  country. 

(b)  United  States  actions.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  immediately  take  steps  to  protest 
recent  cases  of  the  policies  and  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  seek  to  obtain 
assurances  from  such  foreign  governments  that 
those  policies  and  practices  will  be  changed. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  investigation  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  steps  taken  under  subsection  (b). 
SBC.  186.  STUDY  OF  TECHNICAL  SECURITY  AND 

COUNTERINTBLUGENCB     CAPABIU- 
TIES. 

(a)  Study  by  Inspector  General.— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Devartment  of 
State  shall  initiate,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  a  study  of 
the  overseas  technical  security  and  counterintel- 
ligence capabilities  and  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  study  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Content.— The  study  shall  evaluate— 

(1)  the  overseas  technical  security  and  coun- 
terintelligence capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
State  since  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986; 

(2)  the  level  of  the  State  Department's  capa- 
bilities in  technical  security  and  counterintel- 
ligence relative  to  the  technical  and  human  in- 
telligence threats  identified  by  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies:  and 

(3)  whether  the  Department  of  State  is  the 
most  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  carry  out 
overseas  technical  security  and  counterintel- 
ligence functions. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  400 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
a  written  report  of  the  findings  of  such  study  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral may  submit  such  report  in  classified  form. 
SEC.  187.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  STUDY 

OF   THE  FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  Study  of  FAO.—The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation (FAO),  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Program.  Such  study 
shall  evaluate — 

(1)  the  programs  and  operations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  in  fulfilling  its  goals; 

(3)  the  management  structure  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization; 

(4)  the  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture organization  regarding  reform  of  FAO's 
management  and  budget. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  the  find- 
ings of  such  study  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
SEC.  laa.  REPORTS  CONCERNING  ISRAEL. 

(a)  Reports  on  Progress  Concerning  Is- 
rael.—Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  dale  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  180  days 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
progress  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Rescission  of  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379.  which  maintains  that 
Zionism  constitutes  a  form  of  racism. 

(2)  Rescission  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  of  Resolution  487,  which  condemned  Is- 
rael for  the  destruction  of  the  Osirag  nuclear  re- 
actor. 

(3)  Recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  or  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel,  by  every  member  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

(b)  Report  Concerning  the  Recognition  of 
Israel  by  Arab  Nations.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  any  Arab  nation  which 
hcu  refused  to  recognize  Israel  and  has  main- 
tained a  state  of  belligerency  with  Israel  has 
taken  steps  to  end  the  economic  boycott  against 


Israel,  end  the  state  of  belligerency  urith  Israel, 
or  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  Israel  to 
achieve  these  objectives;  and 

(2)  the  means  utilized  by  the  United  States  to 
influence  and  encourage  the  Arab  states  which 
were  allied  with  the  United  States  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  to  achieve  the  objectives  under 
paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  189.  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  AT  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  In  June  1988,  the  United  States  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Federal  Government: 
An  Update".  That  report  identified  the  State 
Department  (including  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development)  as  having  the 
highest  rate  of  incidence  of  sexual  harassment 
of  women  of  any  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  To  provide  more  detailed  information  on 
sexual  harassment  of  women  at  the  Department 
of  State  and  United  States  Information  Agency, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  directed  the  two  agencies  to 
contract  out  with  private  organizations  with  ex- 
pertise in  personnel  systems  and  problems  no 
later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of  that  Act 
to  conduct  detailed  studies  of  sexual  harassment 
problems  at  their  respective  agencies.  The  pri- 
vate organizations  were  required  to  complete 
their  studies  and  to  report  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  enactment. 

(3)  The  United  States  Information  Agency  en- 
tered in  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
to  begin  its  study  even  before  enactment  of  the 
Act,  and  submitted  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
within  the  mandated  deadline.  That  report 
found  that  the  incidence  of  sexual  harassvKnt 
of  women  at  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  was  not  significantly  greater  than  the 
average  for  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  identified  by  the  United  States  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  In  response  to  the  re- 
port, the  United  States  Information  Agency  has 
instituted  programs  to  help  prevent  incidents  of 
sexual  harassment  and  to  respond  to  incidents 
that  do  occur,  and  the  Agency  has  planned  pe- 
riod follow  up  studies  to  monitor  improvement. 

(4)  The  Department  of  State  failed  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  private  organization  to 
begin  its  study  until  8  months  after  enactment 
of  the  Act,  which  was  5  months  after  the  dead- 
line required  by  law.  The  delay  ensured  that  the 
private  organization  selected  to  conduct  the 
study  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  legislatively 
mandated  deadline  for  submission  of  its  report. 
This  delay  also  ensured  that  the  Congress  would 
be  unable  to  consider  for  inclusion  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1992  and  1993  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive changes  that  might  be  contained  in  the  re- 
port. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
negligent  in  carrying  out  section  155  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991,  "Study  of  Sexual  Harassment  at 
the  Department  of  State". 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  reasons 
for  the  Department's  negligence  in  adhering  to 
deadlines  required  by  law  in  implementing  sec- 
tion 155  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,  and  what  steps, 
if  any.  the  Department  has  taken  to  prevent 
such  a  failure  from  recurring. 
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Mr.  HERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  F  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  four  amendments,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  four  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  At 
the  end  of  title  I.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  — .  Buy- American  Requirement.— <l) 
The  Secretary  shall  award  to  a  domestic 
firm  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm, 
if— 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  in  the  United 
States; 

(B)  when  completely  assembled,  more  than 
51  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the  domes- 
tic firm  will  be  domestically  produced;  and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  submit- 
ted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is  not 
more  than  6  percent. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  to  which— 

(A)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  after 
taking  into  consideration  International  obli- 
gations and  trade  relations,  such  applicabil- 
ity would  not  be  in  the  public  interest; 

(B)  in  the  opinon  of  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
compelling  national  security  considerations 
require  otherwise;  or 

(C)  the  President  determines  that  such  an 
award  would  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  con- 
tract made  for  which— 

(A)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  title  to 
be  made  available;  and 

Page  — .  after  line  — ,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

Sec.  — .  Restrictions  on  Contract 
Awards.— No  contract  or  subcontract  made 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  title  may 
be  awarded  for  the  procurement  of  an  article, 
material,  or  supply  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  a  foreign  country  whose  government 
unfairly  maintains  In  government  procure- 
ment a  significant  and  persistent  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  against  United 
States  products  or  services  which  results  In 
identifiable  harm  to  United  States  busi- 
nesses, as  identified  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  (g)(1)(A)  of  section  305  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C. 
2515(g)(1)(a))  except  such  restriction  shall 
only  be  applied  consistent  with  actions 
taken  thereunder. 

Page  — ,  after  line  — .  insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  — .  PROHisrnoN  against  Fraudulent 
Use  of  "Made  in  America"  Labels.- If  it 
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proced  ures 


has  been  finally 
Federal    agency 
tlonally  afflxed 
America" 
with  the  same 
In  or  shipped  to 
made  in  the 
be  ineli^ble  to 
contract  from 
suant  to  the 
eligibility 
ter  1  of  title  48, 

Page  — .  after 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Sense 

It  is  the  sense 
American     firm 
persuant  to  this 
carry  out  such 

Sec.  — .  NOTICE. 

The  Secretary 
dures  to  Inform 
of  the  Congress 


determined  by  a  court  or 
that    any    person    inten- 
label  bearing  a  "Made  In 
Inscribtlon,    or    any    Inscription 
meaning,  to  any  product  sold 
United  States  that  is  not 
Unlded  States,  that  person  shall 
rJBcelve  any  contract  or  sub- 
Department  of  State,  pur- 
deb^rment,  suspension,  and  in- 
In  subpart  9.4  of  chap- 
dode  of  Federal  Regulations, 
ine  — .  Insert  the  following 


(JF  THE  Congress. 
of  the  Congress  that  any 
that     receives     contracts 
i  let  employs  U.S.  workers  to 
CO  Dtract. 

I  if  State  shall  provide  proce- 
I  uch  recipients  of  the  Sense 
u  ider  the  above  section. 


Mr.   TRAFIC^^T 
ing).  Mr.  Chai  -man 
consent  that  tie 
Bidered   as    reid 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
to  the  request 
Ohio? 

There  was  no 
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(during   the   read- 

I  ask  unanimous 

amendments  be  con- 

and   printed    in    the 

Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


objection. 


Buy   American  amend- 


Mr.     TRAFI^ANT.     Mr.     Chairman, 
these  are 
ments. 

Basically  thfey  say  that  American 
companies  get  t  competitive  advantage 
when  bidding  o  i  contracts  to  be  award- 
ed imdemeath   he  Secretary  of  State. 

Second,  It  rjstrlcts  awards  to  any 
companies  fror  i  countries  who  practice 
illegal  trade  a<ralnst  America  as  cited 
by  our  Presldei  t.  Third,  it  takes  action 
for  anybody  who  gets  an  award,  a  con- 
tract, subject  to  this  amendment  that, 
in  fact,  affixes  I  false  label. 

Finally,  it  encourages  the  State  De- 


wheii  they  do  make  awards 
companies    who    get    those 


partment 
that  the 
awards  hire  U.i.  workers 

Mr.    BERMA'J.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  irleld? 

Mr.    TRAFICANT.    I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  gei  itleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chaimi. 
ments.  and  I 
gentleman's 

I  am  partic 
the  false  label 


I  accept  the  amend- 
e  the  body  to  adopt  the 
endments. 

arly  enthusiastic  about 
g  amendment  and  will 
work  with  him  I  very  closely  on  these  is- 
sues as  we  move  ahead. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yielp? 

Mr.    TRAFIQANT.    I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  gemtlewoman  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell 
that  I  am  certainly  in 


Ms.  SNOWE 
the  gentleman 


support  of  thei«  amendments,  because 


I  do  think  that 
have  supported 


they  are  important.  I 
the  gentleman  in  the 
past  in  the  Bu^  American  provisions.  I 
think  he  makes  an  Important  point 
when  it  comes  to  the  restrictions  that 
ought  to  be  pitted  on  contract  awards, 
because  we  ought  to  make  sure  that 


the  Government  is  purchasing  Amer- 
ican goods.  Also,  on  the  Buy  America 
label,  the  fact  that  they  are  falsely  la- 
beling by  placing  Made  in  America  la- 
bels is  an  excellent  point,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has 
raised  all  four  of  these  issues  with  re- 
spect to  Buy  America  provisions  and 
also  is  protecting  American  workers  in 
export  of  American  goods  to  other 
coimtries  who  do  not  place  barriers  to 
American  goods  and  services. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  really  appreciate 
the  gentlewoman's  support.  • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  part  F? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  A  of 
title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TTTLE      II— UNITED      STATES      INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL,  AND  CULTURAL 

PROGRAMS 

PART  A— UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY 
SEC.  iOl.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authoTized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (other  than  for  the  Voice  of  America)  to 
carry  out  international  information,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  exchange  programs 
under  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  Re- 
organization Plan  Number  2  of  1977,  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(1)  Salaries  a\d  expenses.— For  •■Salaries 
and  Expenses  ",  $424,399,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992. 

(2)  Office  of  the  inspector  oeneral.—Fot 
•Office  of  the  Inspector  General",  $4,206,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  National  endowment  for  democracy.— 
For  ••NatiOTial  Endowment  for  Democracy", 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  Center  for  cultural  and  technical 
interchange  between  east  and  west.— For 
••Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
between  East  and  West",  $23,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1992. 

SSC.  iOt.  REPROGRAMtONG  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  705(a)(7)  of  the  United  StaUs  Informa- 
tion arid  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  194S  (22 
U.S.C.  1477c(a)(7))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000". 
SBC.  203.  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  SOI  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  194S  (22  U.S.C.  1471)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ••and  television"  after  ••radio". 
SEC.  »04.  BASIC  AUTHORTTY. 

Section  804  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  •'and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(19): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(21)  incur  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.): 

••(22)  furnish  living  quarters  as  authorized  by 
section  5912  of  title  5,  United  States  Code:  and 


"(23)  provide  allowances  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 5921  through  5928  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

SBC.  a05.  PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  FOR 
PARTICIPANTS. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  804  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(9)  pay  to  or  for  individuals,  not  United 
States  Government  employees,  participating  in 
activities  conducted  under  this  Act,  the  costs  of 
emergency  medical  expenses,  preparation  and 
transport  to  their  former  homes  of  the  remains 
of  such  participants  or  their  dependents  who  die 
while  away  from  their  homes  during  such  par- 
ticipation, and  health  and  accident  insurance 
premiums  for  participants  or  health  and  acci- 
dent benefits  for  participants  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gram of  self-insurance:". 

SBC.  S06.   USIA  POSTS  AND  PERSONNEL  OVER- 
SEAS. 

(a)  USIA   POSTS  AND  PERSONNEL   OVERSEAS.— 

The  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  811  the  following: 

"USIA  POSTS  AND  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

"SEC.  812.  (a)  Limitation.— Except  as  pro- 
vided under  this  section  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  may  be  used  to  pay  any  expense  as- 
sociated with  the  closing  of  any  United  States 
Information  Agency  post  abrocui. 

••(b)  Notification.— Not  less  than  45  days  be- 
fore the  closing  of  any  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  post  abroad  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  United  States  Information  Agency 
post  closed — 

"(1)  because  of  a  break  or  downgrading  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  in  which  the  post  is  located: 

••(2)  where  there  is  a  real  and  present  threat 
to  United  States  diplomats  in  the  city  where  the 
post  is  located  and  where  a  travel  advisory 
warning  against  travel  by  United  States  citizens 
to  the  city  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State.". 

(b)  Reductions  in  American  Employees.— 
Reductions  may  not  be  made  in  the  number  of 
positions  filled  by  American  employees  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  stationed 
abroad  until  the  number  of  such  employees  is 
the  same  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
American  employees  of  the  Agency  as  the  num- 
ber of  American  employees  of  the  Agency  sta- 
tioned abroad  in  1981  was  to  the  total  number  of 
American  employees  at  the  Agency  at  the  same 
time  in  1981. 

(c)  Repeal.— Section  204  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (22  U.S.C.  1461  note)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  Hn.  mPLMMENTATION  OF  BEIRUT  AGREE- 
MENT. 

The  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled ••Joint  resolution  to  give  effect  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  facilitating  the  International  Circula- 
tion of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Character, 
approved  at  Beirut  in  1948",  approved  October 
8,  1966  (19  U.S.C.  2051),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  •'In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  may  not 
consider  visual  or  auditory  material  to  fail  to 
qualify  as  being  of  international  educational 
character — 

"(1)  because  it  advocates  a  particular  position 
or  vietcpoint,  whether  or  not  it  presents  or  ac- 
knowledges opposing  viewpoints: 

"(2)  because  it  might  lend  itself  to  misinter- 
pretation, or  to  misrepresentation  of  the  United 
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States  or  other  countries,  or  their  people  or  in- 
stitutions: 

"(3)  because  it  is  not  representative,  authen- 
tic, or  accurate  «,r  does  not  represent  the  current 
state  of  factual  knowledge  of  a  subject  or  aspect 
of  a  subject  unless  the  material  contains  wide- 
spread and  gross  misstatements  of  fact; 

"(4)  because  it  does  not  augment  international 
understanding  and  goodvnll,  unless  its  primary 
purpose  or  effect  is  not  to  instruct  or  inform 
through  the  development  of  a  subject  or  an  as- 
pect of  a  subject,  and  its  content  is  not  such  as 
to  maintain,  increase,  or  diffuse  knowledge;  or 

"(5)  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  agency  the 
material  is  propaganda. 

"Such  federal  agency  or  agencies  may  not  label 
as  propaganda  any  material  that  receives  a  cer- 
tificate of  interruitional  educational  character 
under  this  section  and  the  Agreement.". 
SBC.  »0e.  SPECIAL  IMMIGRAST  STATUS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN USIA  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(a)(27)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(27))  as  amended  by  section  153(a)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1990.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (J)  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(K)(i)  an  immigrant  who  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  perform  service  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  with  respect  to 
whom  the  Director  of  such  Agency  certifies  that 
(I)  the  immigrant  possesses  language  and  other 
skills  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Agency's  broadcasting  activities,  and  (II)  the 
Agency  is  unable  to  find  equally  qualified  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  (ii)  the  spouse  or 
child  of  such  an  immigrant  if  accompanying  or 
following  to  join  the  immigrant.". 

(b)  Numerical  Limitation.— Section  203(b)(4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  U53(b)(4)).  as  amended  by  section  121(a) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "and  of  which  not  more  than  75  shall  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  not  more  than 
25  shall  be  available  in  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  to  special  immigrants  described  in  section 
101(a)(27)(K)(i)". 

(c)  PETITIONING  PROCESS.— Section 
204(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  162(b)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1990,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i),  by  inserting  "or 
101(a)(27)(K)"  after  "101(a)(27)(D)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(Hi)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  seeking  classi- 
fication as  a  special  immigrant  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(27)(K),  the  Attorney  General  shall 
approve  such  a  classification  upon  receipt  of  a 
certification  described  in  such  section  issued  by 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  if  the  alien  is  otherwise  admissible. ". 

(d)  USIA  Basic  authorities.— Section  804(1) 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C. 
1474(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  as  immi- 
grants under  section  101(a)(27)(K)  of  that  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)(27)(K))"  after  "(8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15))". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1991. 

aSC.  a09.  CENTER  FOR  CULTURAL  AND  TECH- 
NICAL INTSRCHANGB  BETWEKJV 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "North/South  Center  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  promote  better  relations  between  the  United 


States  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  and  Canada  through  cooperative 
study,  training,  and  research,  by  supporting  in 
Florida  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  North  and  South  where 
scholars  and  students  in  various  fields  from  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  may  study,  give  and 
receive  training,  exchange  ideas  and  views,  and 
conduct  other  activities  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  and  other  Acts  promoting 
international,  educational,  cultural,  scientific, 
and  related  activities  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  North/South  Center.— In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  in  Florida  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  known  as  the  North/South 
Center,  through  arrangements  with  public,  edu- 
cational, or  other  nonprofit  institutions. 

(c)  Authorities.— The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  in  carrying  out  this 
section,  may  utilize  the  authorities  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  Section  704(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  2056(b))  shall  apply  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  North/South 
Center  is  authorized  to  use  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  tc  acquire  property  and 
facilities,  by  construction,  lease,  or  purchase. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
110,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  made  available  until 
expended. 

(e)  Repeal.— Effective  October  1,  1991,  the 
section  enacted  by  the  third  promso  under  the 
heading  "EDUCATION  and  human  resources  de- 
velopment, development  assistance"  in  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  is  re- 
pealed. 

SBC.  no.  SOVIETEASTERN  EUROPEAN  RESEARCH 
AND  TRAINING. 

Section  810  of  the  Somet-Eastern  European 
Research  and  Training  Act  of  1983  (22  U.S.C. 
4509)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  til.  CLAUDE  AND  MILDRED  PEPPER  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PROGRAM 

(a)  Purpose. — it  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  facili- 
tate a  program  to  enable  high  school  and  college 
students  from  emerging  democracies,  who  are 
visiting  the  United  States,  to  spend  from  one  to 
two  weeks  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
observing  and  studying  the  workings  and  oper- 
ations of  the  democratic  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Grants.— The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  Claude  and  Mildred  Pepper 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

SEC.  tit.  PROGRAM  REVIEW  OF  NED. 

(a)  Additional  authorization  of  Appro- 
priations.—In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  201(3).  after 
the  submission  of  the  report  under  subsection 
(b).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  S5.000.000. 

(b)  Report  Requirement.— The  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  report 
concerning  the  actions  of  the  National  Endow- 


ment for  Democracy  and  certain  grantees  (the 
Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  the  Center  for 
International  Private  Enterprise,  the  Repub- 
lican Institute  for  International  Affairs,  and  the 
Democratic  Institute  for  International  Affairs) 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  of  March  1991, 
Promoting  Democracy:  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy's  Management  of  Grants  Needs  Im- 
provement. 

(c)  General  Accounting  Office  Report.— 
Not  more  than  90  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  report  under  subsection  (b).  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  certain  grantees  in  response 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  of 
March  1991. 
SBC.  tia.  USU  GRANTS. 

(a)  Competitive  Grant  Procedures.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  a  goal  of 
achieving  full  and  open  competition  in  the 
award  of  grants.  The  agency  shall  establish  a 
timetable  for  achieving  such  goal  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  increase  the  percentage  of 
grants  which  are  awarded  under  competitive 
procedures. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Ttie  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  may  award  a  grant  under  proce- 
dures other  than  competitive  procedures  when — 

(1)  a  statute  expressly  authorizes  or  requires 
that  the  grant  be  made  with  a  specified  entity: 
or 

(2)  the  terms  of  an  international  agreement  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  a  foreign  government  or  international  orga- 
nization have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  use  of 
procedures  other  than  competitive  procedures. 

(c)  Compliance.— 

(1)  After  October  1.  1991.  grants  awarded  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  sub- 
stantially comply  with  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  grant  guidelines  and  applicc^le  cir- 
culars of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(2)  If  the  Agency  determines  that  a  grantee 
has  not  satisfied  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
notify  the  grantee  of  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments under  a  grant  unless  compliance  u 
achieved  icithin  90  days  of  such  notice. 

(3)  The  Agency  shall  suspend  payments  under 
any  grant  which  remains  in  noncompliance  90 
days  after  notification  under  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Agency  compliance 
with  each  recommendation  relating  to  United 
States  Information  Agency  grant  procedures  in 
the  October  30,  1990,  semiannual  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

SBC.  tI4.  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNTTBD 
STATES  OF  UNTTBD  STATES  INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  SAUNDBRS. 

(a)  Distribution  to  the  Schomburc  Center 
FOR  Black  Studies.— Notwithstanding  section 
208  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (22  U.S.C.  1461-l(a)) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  make  available  to  the 
Schomburg  Center  for  Black  Studies.  New  York. 
New  York,  master  copies  of  the  United  States 
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pose of  not  attaining  what  I  would  like 
to  do.  I  would  like  to  do  away  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
At  least,  however,  my  amendment 
brings  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy to  a  holding  position  at  this 
point  until  we  can  examine  what  is 
going  on  here. 

We  have  an  organization  structured, 
not  incorporated,  but  structured  by 
this  Government,  which  is  requesting 
$30  million  to  carry  on  its  purposes. 

I  am  afraid  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  particularly  the  newer 
Members,  are  not  aware  of  the  particu- 
lar nature  and  structure  of  this  organi- 
zation. It  is  an  unusual  alliance.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
funds  a  special  institute  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party;  it  funds  a  special  institute 
of  the  Democratic  Party;  it  funds  a 
special  institute  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  it  funds  a  special 
institute  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They  take 
taxpayers'  money  and  they  disperse  it 
for  the  purposes  of  spreading  democ- 
racy around  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  take  $10,  $15.  $20 
million  and  we  spend  it  in  some  spots, 
we  could  make  claims  that  we  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal.  However,  over 
the  years  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  just  how  successful  the  National  En- 
dowment has  been. 

There  was  a  General  Accounting 
audit  back  in  1986,  and  that  audit 
raised  a  number  of  concerns  that  were 
supposed  to  be  answered  by  this  organi- 
zation over  the  period  of  the  last  4 
years.  Last  year,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  request  for  another  General  Ac- 
counting audit,  and  they  have  deter- 
mined that  the  concerns  that  they 
raised  in  the  1986  audit  were  not  at- 
tended to  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  They  further  found  in 
the  1990  audit  that  instances  of  funds 
being  misused,  mismanaged,  and  not 
effectively  accounted  for,  were  still 
going  on.  They  further  said  that  there 
is  no  system  in  place  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  goals  or  the  objec- 
tives of  this  organization,  and  there- 
fore, the  expenditures  of  American  tax 
money  was,  in  fact,  being  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  fundamental 
disagreement  with  setting  up  a  private 
organization,  controlled  by  private 
people,  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  fun- 
damentally wrong,  and  that  it  violates 
the  framers'  intent  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  However,  this 
Congress  has  authorized  and  provided 
those  funds,  now,  for  more  than  6 
years,  and  I  can  understand  that  I  may 
stand  in  a  position  of  the  minority  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  right  or  this 
is  wrong.  I  will  not  argrue  that  point, 
except  that  I  do  want  to  alert  many  of 
the  freshmen  Members  of  this  House 
that  are  not  aware  of  this  issue  that 
they  should  stop  for  a  moment  and 
consider  whether  it  is  the  intentions  of 
this  Government  and  this  Congress  to 


authorize  a  separate,  independent,  pri- 
vate agency  in  the  United  States  to 
spend  taxpayers'  money  to  carry  on 
their  own  internal  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States  when,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  foreign  policy  carried  on  and  orga- 
nized under  the  State  Department  of 
this  Government. 

I  think  that  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
I  think  it  is  unacceptable.  However,  if 
we  get  over  that  point,  if  we  can  accept 
that  private  agencies  are  being  funded 
to  carry  on  foreign  policy,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  then  question  whether  or 
not  the  moneys  of  the  United  States, 
the  taxpayers'  funds,  are  being  ac- 
counted for?  Are  they  being  mis- 
managed? Are  they  being  abused?  And 
further,  where  do  we  go  to  ask  these 
questions?  Where  are  we  provided  an 
answer? 

I  have  appeared  before  the  authoriz- 
ing subcommittee  twice  on  this  matter 
in  the  last  two  Congresses.  I  have  posed 
to  them  various  questions,  which  I  am 
not  yet  aware  they  have  received  any 
fulfilling  answers,  as  to  exactly  where 
these  funds  are  expended,  or  if  there  is 
an  accounting  system  within  the  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  structvu^e  that 
would  allow  Members  to  trace  this 
money  to  see  where  it  is  being  spent, 
and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purposes. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  absence  of  an- 
swers to  my  question,  that  maybe  the 
N.E.D.  is  doing  one  devil  of  a  fine  job. 
I  just  do  not  know  about  it.  Maybe  the 
Congress  does  know  about  it.  Maybe 
the  Endowment  is  actually  spending 
the  $25  or  $30  million  that  they  have 
asked  for  this  year  and  the  money  they 
received  in  past  years  in  a  good  fash- 
ion. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  study  and 
follow  the  N.E.D.  over  the  last  6  years, 
and  view  what  they  consider  to  be 
worthwhile  projects.  They  have  put 
money  into  countries  like  England, 
France  and  New  Zealand,  to  prop  up  de- 
mocracy. I  certainly  do  hope  that  they 
succeed  at  that.  I  hope  that  we  can  re- 
port to  the  Queen  when  she  comes  to- 
morrow that  American  taxpayer 
money  has  helped  to  preserve  democ- 
racy in  her  kingdom.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  report  to  New  Zealand  and 
to  France  that  democracy  is  just 
around  the  comer.  It  may  be  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  these  ad- 
ditional taxpayer  funds  are  necessary 
to  reach  that  goal. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Until  Monday,  I  did 
not  think  that  there  was  a  smoking 
gun.  I  want  to  repeat  that  word.  I  want 
Members  to  listen  to  it.  Not  by  my  own 
investigation,  but  by  a  call  I  received 
from  a  Romanian.  I  was  told  of  a 
"smoking  gun."  I  was  asked  to  meet 
with  a  Senator  from  Romania,  a  serv- 
ing member,  and  two  members  of  the 
parliament.  All  three  gentlemen,  who 
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are  leaders  of  the  oldest  opposition  par- 
ties, who  were  underground  during  the 
entire  Communist  reign,  and  Anally 
have  come  into  democratic  service  in 
their  country. 

One  Senator  has  served  10  years  in 
prison  during  the  Communist  regimes 
of  the  last  40  years,  and  what  they  told 
me  was  rather  shocking.  They  said, 
"Mr.  Kanjorski,  we  are  not  here  to  ask 
for  your  money.  We  are  not  here  to  ask 
for  some  of  this  funding  to  go  to  us, 
even  though  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  indicates  that  they  gave 
money  to  some  of  these  organizations." 
They  said,  "$92,000  that  is  in  their  re- 
port that  we  have  received  in  1990, 
never  came,  and  we  never  received  it." 
Ninety-two  thousand  dollars  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
said  they  gave  to  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Romania  never  got  there,  and  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  to  me  on  Monday  in 
the  presence  of  staff  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  should 
have  received  the  money,  said  he  never 
received  it.  They  said  further,  that 
they  can  bring  if  requested  by  this  Con- 
gress, responsible  members  of  their 
government,  political  parties,  trade 
unions  and  others,  who  are  willing  to 
testify  that  when  they  were  griven 
grants,  and  those  grants  came  in  the 
nature  of  equipment  such  as  a  com- 
puter, they  were  required  to  sign  for  a 
$25,000  computer,  but  in  reality  that 
computer  only  cost  $400.  They  openly, 
directly  charged  that  there  was  a  mis- 
appropriation of  some  $24,600  of  tax- 
payers' money  being  administered  by 
this  program. 

Now,  I  thought  that  was  a  very  seri- 
ous charge,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  suspect  if  they  were  here  asking 
for  benefits  to  be  transferred  to  their 
parties.  What  they  said,  however,  was 
"Mr.  Congressman,  the  only  thing  we 
want  you  to  do  is  to  not  help  Romania 
any  more  because  you  are  killing  our 
fight  for  democracy.  What  you  are 
doing  is  you  are  funding  the  govern- 
ment that  is  in  power.  The  parties  that 
receive  NED  money  are  really  not  in 
opposition.  They  exist  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  real  opposition  party  that  ex- 
ists in  Romania.  So  if  you  cannot  help 
democracy,  at  least  do  not  spend  $2 
million  a  year  in  Romania  to  destroy 
democratic  opposition  to  the  present 
regrime." 

Now.  I  did  not  enter  this  meeting 
blind.  I  called  the  State  Department. 
They  came  and  briefed  me  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  three  gentlemen  that  ap- 
peared in  my  office.  They  said  that 
they  in  fact  are  who  they  represented 
themselves  to  be,  the  leaders  of  three 
respectable  parties.  They  are  outstand- 
ing gentlemen,  and  they  do  represent 
the  type  of  opposition  that  this  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  foster  in  Romania. 
So  I  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 


with  three  of  our  colleagues  that  are  in 
government,  in  politics,  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  saying,  "Uncle  Sam, 
do  not  kill  us  with  your  help.  We  want 
to  have  democracy." 
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They  are  also  going  one  step  further. 
They  are  saying  that  there  is  fraud, 
abuse,  corruption  and  mismanagement 
in  the  application  of  these  funds. 

Now,  I  sat  back  at  my  desk  after 
those  2  hours,  and  I  would  invite  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  come  and  see 
the  videotape  that  I  made  of  that,  and 
these  Members  are  still  in  town,  will- 
ing to  meet  with  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  verify  the  statements  I 
have  now  made. 

I  then  asked  myself,  well,  obviously 
we  should  have  the  FBI  check  this  out. 
There  is  corruption,  fraud,  abuse  and 
misappropriation  of  funds.  Well,  there 
is  not  really  any  agency  of  the  FBI  to 
check  out  a  private  agency  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  overseas.  There  is  no 
IG  of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  sent  them 
a  request  as  a  Member  of  Congress  ask- 
ing very  simple  questions,  I  thought  I 
had  received  a  letter  back  from  the 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  Even  though  I 
made  the  request  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  I  have  yet  to  this  day 
to  receive  firm  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  my  letter  of  more 
than  4  months  ago. 

Even  after  I  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee and  called  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  to  the  fact  that  he 
ought  to  respect  the  request  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  we  have  received  no  an- 
swer, except  one;  one  answer,  when  I 
posed  the  question  did  his  agency  ever 
take  action  against  me  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  were  there  any  memos  to 
that  effect  in  his  files. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  was  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  And  he  denied  that; 
but  unbeknownst  to  him,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  have  in  my  possession,  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  hear  this, 
an  internal  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  memo  which  indicates  that 
staff  members  have  identified  my  dis- 
trict, myself,  and  the  makeup  of  my 
district.  They  then  attempted  to  set  a 
portion  of  my  constituency  against  me 
because  of  my  opposition  to  their 
N.E.D.  position  in  prior  congressional 
hearings. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  an 
organization  here  that  not  only  is  not 
democratic,  but  in  some  respects  is 
bordering  on  being  fascist  if  that  is  the 
approach  they  take  to  proper  inquiries 
made  by  a  Representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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Based  on  that,  and  knowing  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  kill  a  program  in 
this  Congress  once  it  gets  to  be  in 
place,  my  amendment  only  asks  one 
thing.  Let  us  not  double  their  appro- 
priation from  fiscal  year  1989  when 
they  have  not  done  a  terribly  good  job 
in  the  last  4  years. 

I  am  asking  this  Congress  to  really 
cut  their  funds  back  to  the  funds  of 
1989,  $15.8  million,  until  an  Oversight 
Committee  of  this  House  or  someone, 
an  IG  or  the  FBI  or  somebody  can  ade- 
quately inquire  into  the  abuses  and  the 
charges  of  fraud  and  corruption  that 
have  been  provided  by  the  Romanian 
Pajliamentarians.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  unreasonable  request. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  the  ar- 
gument. "Let's  go  on  another  year  of 
funding  and  let's  see  if  they  can 
straighten  out  their  act."  I  have  not 
had  any  experience  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years  that  shows  they  have  any  inten- 
tion of  straightening  out  their  act. 

The  NED  is  independent  government 
existing  in  the  United  States,  being 
funded  by  tax  moneys  and  responsible 
to  no  one,  not  the  Congress,  not  the 
President,  not  anyone  but  themselves. 
I  think  they  use  and  abuse  a  lot  of  the 
national  board  members'  names  who 
serve  that  institution  who  really  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on;  but  even  if 
they  are  not  interested  in  the  board 
members,  even  if  they  do  not  have  a  fi- 
duciary responsibility,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  does  have  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  determine  how  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  funds  are  being  used, 
misused,  embezzled  or  abused.  All  I  am 
asking  in  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment today  is  to  send  that  message  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy that  enough  is  enough.  We  are 
going  to  do  our  job  finally  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  have 
some  oversight  and  see  what  this  inde- 
I)endent  private  organization  is  doing 
with  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  certainly  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman,  because  I  think 
he  raises  some  very  serious  problems 
with  respect  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  We  may  have  a 
philosophical  difference  about  the  in- 
tended goals  and  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment,  but  we  do  share,  I 
think,  a  common  agreement  on  the  is- 
sues concerning  how  the  funds  are  ex- 
pended, as  well  as  the  accountability 
involved  in  the  financial  procedures  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. 

The  one  concern  that  I  have  had  sys- 
tematically with  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  is  its  failure  to  es- 
tablish an  accountability  procedure  in 
order  to  overview  the  core  and  discre- 
tionary grantees. 
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grantee  for  office  space  that  was  in  fact 
never  used. 

I  raise  all  these  Issues,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  done  as  well,  that  we 
need  even  with  respect  to  this  private 
organization  demand  accountability. 
We  have  the  oversight  as  a  subcommit- 
tee. We  have  had  oversight  hearings. 
We  have  recommended  GAO  studies. 
We  have  had  GAO  studies,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  remains  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  has 
not  responded  by  putting  in  place  a 
plan  to  review  the  way  the  money  is 
being  spent  with  the  core  and  discre- 
tionary grantees.  I  find  that  fact  dis- 
maying; so  I  just  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  share  his  concern  about 
those  issues.  In  fact,  we  are  withhold- 
ing the  increase  that  has  been  re- 
quested for  the  National  Endowment 
until  they  report  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Snowe.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kanjorski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  until 
they  report  back  to  the  committee  the 
way  in  which  they  are  going  to  respond 
to  this  report.  Given  their  failure  in 
the  past.  I  am  not  confident  about 
what  their  response  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  just  think  those  who  ardently  sup- 
port the  National  Endowment  have  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  encourage  a 
transformation  of  attitude  as  well  as 
procedures  within  the  Endowment  to 
insure  that  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent  appropriately,  efficiently,  and 
obviously  legally.  That  is  the  problem 
that  we  are  facing  even  with  what  the 
GAO  has  mentioned  in  their  report. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take. This  amendment  would  cripple 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. It  would  cut  its  budget  in  half. 
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This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
Endowment's  authorization,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, except  for  the  fact  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine,  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
withhold  S5  million,  the  increase,  until 
such  time  as  we  see  how  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  is  imple- 
menting the  GAO  recommendations. 

We  have  decided  to  withhold  that  $5 
million  until  the  time  we  get  that  re- 
port. 

This  amendment  would  wreck  an  or- 
ganization that,  since  its  creation  in 
1983.  has  successfully  assisted  hundreds 
of  organizations   working   for  democ- 


racy in  over  77  countries.  I  could  un- 
derstand, in  1983.  questions  raised 
about  this  semiprivate  organization, 
this  organization  that  is  not  directly 
controlled  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
getting  involved  in  this  activity,  and 
you  could  then  have  debated  the  merits 
of  an  Institution  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  Government  push- 
ing and  promoting  democracy  and  free 
speech  and  free  press  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  American  foreign  policy  in  a  va- 
riety of  parts  of  the  world. 

I  can  understand  after  the  first  few 
years  wondering  the  extent  to  which 
that  decision  was  made. 

But  how  in  1991,  when  we  have 
watched  what  has  happened  in  Elastern 
Europe,  when  we  have  watched  the  role 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy in  Poland  for  a  number  of  years 
supporting  the  forces  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  free  press  and 
the  ability  to  express  opposition  views, 
and  the  successful  culmination  of  that 
campaign  in  the  election — free  and  fair 
election — of  democratic  regimes  and 
knowing  the  NED  role  in  that,  how 
could  you  in  the  wake  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Hungary,  in  Czechoslovakia — 
let  me  read  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Hungary,  President  Goncz.  who 
says: 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
must  be  duly  praised  for  the  manyfold  assist- 
ance, the  programs  and  seminars,  through 
which  it  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  democracy  In  Hungary,  and  in  the  other 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
NEID  helped  us  greatly  in  the  preparation  for 
the  first  in  more  than  40  years  free  elections, 
and  also  continues  to  render  keen  attention 
to  provide  valuable  experience  In  fostering 
our  democratic  achievements.  Through 
NED'S  Involvement  in  making  democracy 
born  in  our  region,  our  special  gratitude  is 
due  for  helping  the  competing  political  ac- 
tors to  become  more  effective  and  for  mak- 
ing the  responsibility  of  choice  fair  and  un- 
derstandable for  everyone. 

That  is  what  the  President  of  Hun- 
gary says. 

Look  at  what  the  role  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  played  In 
the  Philippines,  in  Chile,  in  Nicaragua, 
in  this  most  amazing,  most  astounding 
transition  to  democracy  that  we  are 
watching  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  To  know  that  they  were  early, 
before  those  were  headlines  in  the 
newspaper,  working  with  the  forces 
there  that  wanted  democracy,  helping 
to  keep  that  light  kindled. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  would 
even  seriously  contemplate  cutting 
NED  by  50  percent.  There  is  no  doubt 
NED  has  had  some,  what  I  would  view 
as  minor  problems,  but  problems  which 
must  be  corrected  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  very,  very  many 
grants  they  are  charged  with. 

I  would  argue  initially,  by  the  way. 
the  way  to  do  that  is  for  them  to  re- 
ceive more  money  than  they  do  for  ad- 
ministrative support  so  they  can  more 
effectively  police  and  monitor  all  of 
those  grants. 
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That  is  why  our  subcommittee  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  decided 
only  to  reauthorize  NED  and  the  USIA 
and  some  of  these  other  agencies  for  1 
year  rather  than  2,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue the  oversight.  That  is  why  we 
withheld  the  $5  million,  that  is  why  we 
required  the  GAO  report  language  to  be 
addressed  by  the  NED  before  they 
would  get  that  last  $5  million. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  the 
group  that  has  been  most  active  and 
most  prominent  in  making  democracy 
and  pluralism  an  essential  part  of 
America's  work  abroad  and  to  under- 
mine it  like  it  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
whether  that  is  a  personal  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  President  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  these  Romanian 
gentlemen  specifically  said 

Mr.  BERMAN.  It  is  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  Hungary. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  this  a  letter 
written  personally  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  or  is  that  a  staff  memo 
from  NED? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  This  is  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  Hungary. 

Ml'.  KANJORSKI.  Very  well.  The 
three  gentlemen  that  I  talked  to  on 
Monday  asked  permission  to  come  to 
the  committee  of  the  gentleman  or  any 
committee  in  this  Congress  not  only 
with  witnesses  from  Romania  but  wit- 
nesses from  Czechoslovakia  and  from 
Poland  who  would  testify  the  same 
fact,  that  the  funds  spent  in  their 
countries  actually  have  been  funds 
that  have  supported  antidemocratic 
factions  and  have  suppressed  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
By  any  chance,  did  those  three  groups 
from  Romania  get  any  NED  funding? 
The  answer  is  they  did  not. 

And  we  could  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  debating  this  situation  in  Roma- 
nia. It  was  under  great  insistence  from 
the  United  States  Congress  that  NED 
got  involved  in  Romania.  There  is  no 
more  complicated  country  to  sort  out 
their  political  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  BER- 
MAN] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  go  through  the 
whole  litany  of  issues  that  caused  you 
to  think  twice  before  you  did  not  offer 
an  amendment  to  exclude  the  NED 
li:om  Romania,  not  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  by  I  number  of  dollars  from  the 
authorization,  but  pursue  what  I  know 
is  a  sincere  and  ideological  belief  that 


NED  should  not  exist,  by  a  massive 
cutting  amendment,  using  this  argu- 
ment of  several  legrlslators  from  Roma- 
nia against  one  small  slice  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  That  small  slice  is 
$2  million  in  the  year  1990.  which  rep- 
resents more  than  8  percent  of  the 
funding  of  NED. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  point 
out  that  it  was  none,  it  was  AID 
money,  funneled  through  NED.  that 
was  involved  in  the  program  for  Roma- 
nia. It  was  out  of  the  total  foreign  aid 
budget;  it  was  not  $1  of  the  NED's  au- 
thorized amount. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  That  proves  the 
point  that  we  are  not  only  talking 
about  $30  million,  but  we  are  talking 
about  a  great  deal  of  other  money  that 
this  organization  passes  out,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money,  by  contracts 
with  AID  and  other  agencies  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  And  that  is  good. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KANJORSKI]  to  reduce  funding  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy [NED]  to  $15.8  million  from  $30 
million. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
cripple  NED'S  activities  by  cutting  its 
budget  in  half.  Since  the  National  En- 
dowment's creation  in  1983,  it  has 
served  an  important  function  by  assist- 
ing democratization  efforts  worldwide. 

The  administration's  request  for  $30 
million,  is  to  enable  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  to  enhance  de- 
mocratization programs  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  and 
in  the  Middle  East. 

NED  has  had  outstanding  success  in 
helping  to  achieve  democratization 
breakthroughs  in  Poland  and  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  it  continues  to  support 
democratic  forces  struggling  against 
repressive  regimes  in  China.  Cuba,  and 
Vietnam. 

President  Bush  has  written: 

As  a  nation,  we  Americans  are  determined 
to  join  in  helping  to  consolidate  democratic 
victories  in  Central  America.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  elsewhere  and  to  promote  demo- 
cratic values  worldwide.  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  for  its 
many  important  contributions  toward  these 
ends. 

If  the  objective  is  to  make  NED  a 
more  effective  organization,  the  way  to 
answer  it  is  not  to  cut  the  budget  near- 
ly in  half.  It  is  precisely  through  pro- 
viding additional  resources  that  it  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  of  its  efforts  to 
administration  without  crippling  its 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  NED  has  assisted 
democratic  movements  in  Chile,  in 
Nicaragua,  and  in  Poland.  NED  played 
an  important  role  in  political  change 
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in  those  countries.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  voting  for  de- 
mocracy by  helping  to  defeat  the  Kan- 
jorski  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak.  I  apologize  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  speaking  without 
notifying  him  that  I  was  going  to  do 
so.  But  I  simply  want  to  say  that  if 
this  issue  comes  to  a  rollcall  vote,  I  am 
going  to  vote  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  chair  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations.  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  I^rograms, 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  my  experience  in  dealing  with  NED 
has  left  me  less  than  thrilled  because, 
in  my  view,  while  NED  originally  did 
some  very  fine  work,  especially  with 
respect  to  Poland,  I  think  that  there  is 
a  dangerous  tendency  within  that  orga- 
nization and  organizations  associated 
with  it  and  funded  through  It,  to  as- 
sume a  bureaucratic  arrogance  that  is 
simply  not  befitting  an  organization 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  demo- 
cratic Government. 

D  1740 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking 
any  more  of  the  House's  time.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  in  my  view,  if  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  passes,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done,  but  in  fact  I  think 
a  constructive  message  will  have  been 
sent  to  the  program  managers  that  in 
the  end  it  is  legislators  who  have  to  an- 
swer to  the  public  for  expenditures  of 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  legislators  who 
have  to  defend  the  selection  process 
made  by  NED.  In  addition,  it  is  legisla- 
tors who  will  have  to  explain  to  our 
taxpayers  whether  this  money  was 
spent  in  the  furtherance  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  in  the  fur- 
therance of  some  other  narrower  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  being  as  polite  as 
I  can  at  this  moment,  but.  nonetheless, 
I  think  that  we  will  have  struck  a  blow 
for  administrative  responsiveness  to  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  legislators  in  a 
democratic  system  about  the  kind  of 
face  which  is  put  on  American  democ- 
racy if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
point,  and  I  do  not  take  exception  with 
his  concern  about  the  management  and 
the  administration.  But  I  rise  as  one 
who  is  coming  from  the  perspective  of 
dealing  through  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, in  that  portion  of  the  budget 
that  poses  an  interesting  problem 
today  as  a  government,  and  I  would 
like  to  actually  engage  the  gentleman 
firom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  who  is  in 
the  well,  on  this  issue  because  as  we 
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make  attempts  to  bring:  more  of  our 
support  for  c  emocratic  movements 
around  the  wo  'Id  basically  to  transi- 
tion into  oper  programs,  there  is  a 
need  in  my  opiiion  for  a  vehicle.  There 
is  a  need  at  th  s  point  in  time  for  our 
Government  to  establish  an  ability,  a 
network,  and  u  vehicle  to  transition 
those  funds  in  Drder  that  we  can  have 
public  discuss  and  scrutiny. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  absolutely  agrree  with  the 
gentleman  tr')m  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY],  and  I  anf  a  convert.  Origi- 
nally I  had  great  doubts  about  this.  I 
was  then  cor  verted,  supported  it, 
worked  to  help  fund  it  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

Mr.  Chalrmar ,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  not  ;hat  this  vehicle  should 
not  exist.  It  she  uld.  It  is  legitimate  en- 
terprise for  a  democracy.  My  point  is 
that  when  an  a(  ency  gets  money  it  has 
an  obligation  tc  follow  the  instructions 
that  accompan3  the  money,  and,  when 
they  do  not  fo  low  the  legislative  in- 
structions then  they  are  operating  in 
my  judgment  )utside  of  the  normal 
confines  of  what  the  democratic  proc- 
ess is  supposed  I  o  be  about. 

The  Congresu  appropriates  money 
with  the  understanding  that  that 
money  will  be  s  )ent  in  accordance  with 
decisions  made  ly  this  body  and  not  by 
someone  who  tl  links  he  is  a  whole  lot 
smarter  or  wis€r  than  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
promoting  demc  cracy. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  f  irther  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  rield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MCCURD''.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man's reaction  (rom  the  administrative 
standpoint.  But  the  gentleman  and  I 
over  time  had  iiscussions  on  how  we 
bring  greater  s<  rutiny  to  a  number  of 
programs  that  ire  of  mutual  concern 
and  interest  to  the  two  of  us,  and  at  a 
time  when  I  ha  )pen  to  be  a  proponent 
of  bringing  intc  light  some  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  support  around  the  globe,  on 
one  hand,  if  we  are  cutting  the  budget, 
then  I  am  going  to  be  getting  pressure 
from  other  areas  of  this  Congress  and 
elsewhere  to  n<  t  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  a  real  problem 
here. 

Mr.  OBEY.  W.t.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  dilen  ima  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ;Mr.  McCURDY]. 

Mr.  McCURD".  One  has  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimois  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentle  [nan's  dilemma;  I  agree 
3f  his  efforts.  But,  very 


with  the  thnist 


frankly,  if  soms  of  these  efforts  are 


going  to  be  on  the  table  above  board, 
then  they  have  to  be  run  well  enough 
so  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
sult, and  right  now  I  cannot  honestly 
tell  the  Members  of  this  body  that  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Then  is  there  a  way 
perhaps  then,  rather  than  slashing  the 
funds,  because  if  we  slash  funds,  quite 
frankly  it  is  going  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  make  the 
kinds  of  transitions  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
and  I  would  eventually  support. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  slashing  the  budget  is  the 
best  way  to  get  their  attention.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  correct  the  so-called 
mistake  of  the  House,  that  gives  us 
ample  time  to  deal  with  it,  but  I  hon- 
estly think,  if  we  do  not  pull  the  chain 
now,  the  dog  is  going  to  get  out  of  the 
yard. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  have  this  dis- 
cussion and  clarify  that  the  intent  is 
not  to  undermine  the  concept  of  NED 
or  the  fact  that  we  need  a  mechanism 
and  a  vehicle  within  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  open  assistance  to 
democratic  movements,  open  assist- 
ance to  improving  the  electoral  process 
and  the  democratic  process  and  that 
the  concerns  that  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obey],  has  is  primarily  from  a 
management  standpoint,  which  obvi- 
ously would  have  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  I  am  trying  to  ad- 
dress is  the  question  of  institutional 
arrogance.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
address. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kanjorski  amendment  cut- 
ting funding  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  from  the  adminis- 
tration requested  and  committee  ap- 
proved level  of  $30  million  to  $15.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy was  established  back  in  1983  by 
President  Reagan  to  help  foster  demo- 
cratic growth  around  the  world.  Under 
the  umbrella  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment are  four  special  institutes,  the 
National  Republican  Institute  for 
International  Affairs,  of  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  the  National  Democratic 
Institute  for  International  Affairs,  of 
which  former  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  serves  as  chairman,  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Center 
for  International  Private  Enterprise, 
which  is  associated  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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The  work  of  these  institutes,  and  the 
NED  itself,  has  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful. By  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  training,  NED  grants  have 
made  the  difference  in  making  demo- 
cratic movements  succeed  in  Latin 
America,  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  four  basic 
objectives  of  American  foreign  aid  and 
a  key  element  in  preserving  our  na- 
tional security  interests  is  support  for 
democracy.  By  ensuring  that  demo- 
cratic movements— whether  they  be 
labor  unions,  newspaper  associations, 
political  parties,  human  rights  groups, 
free  enterprise  advocates,  think-tanks, 
cultural  organizations,  or  student  asso- 
ciations, have  the  know-how  to  win 
elections,  implement  positive  political 
and  economic  reforms,  and  effectively 
govern,  we  are  making  sure  the  gains 
of  democracy  and  freedom  are  not  lost 
to  totalitarianism  and  communism. 

Take  Eastern  Europe.  NED  and  its 
associated  institutes  and  grantees  have 
helped  transform  pro-democratic  senti- 
ments of  the  people  into  real  political 
parties,  legislative  coalitions,  and 
democratic  movements  that  could 
challenge  the  Communists  at  the  ballot 
boxes  and  win.  Eastern  Europe  has 
been  a  challenge.  Some  countries,  like 
Bulgaria,  have  no  real  democratic  tra- 
dition. Others,  like  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, have  suffered  under  Communist 
dictatorships  for  45  years.  Only  the 
senior  citizens  remember  what  free 
elections  and  free  press  are.  Today, 
these  nations  have  cast  off  their  Com- 
munist oppressors.  But,  the  people 
have  no  experience  in  governing  them- 
selves, organizing  their  thoughts  and 
implementing  their  aspirations.  They 
are  at  a  real  disadvantage  and  could 
lose — and  in  some  cases  have  lost — 
elections  to  the  Communists  because 
the  latter  are  better  organized  and  able 
to  exploit  the  Democrats'  inexperience. 

We  have  spent  trillions  of  dollars 
over  the  past  45  years  containing  com- 
munism. It  seems  very  illogical  to  me 
that  we  jeopardize  today's  democratic 
victories  by  cutting  a  very  useful  and 
successful  means  of  giving  those  demo- 
cratic elements — labor  unions  like  Sol- 
idarity, small  business  advocates,  po- 
litical parties,  free  press,  election  ob- 
servers, constitutional  reformers, 
human  rights  organizations  and  so 
many  other  parts  of  a  fledgling  democ- 
racy—the real  help  they  need  and  cry 
out  for. 

For  example,  the  National  Repub- 
lican Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs, through  working  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  in  Bulgaria,  turned 
an  electoral  defeat  into  a  success.  By 
training  opposition  members  of  the  as- 
sembly how  to  build  coalitions,  listen 
to  constituencies  and  so  on — skills  we 
take  for  granted  here — the  democratic 
opposition  was  able  to  get  their  leader 
elected  by  Parliament  to  serve  as  Bul- 
garia's first  non-Communist  President 
since    World    War    U.    The    Kanjorski 
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amendment  puts  the  future  of  this  and 
other  positive  programs  in  jeopardy. 

What  about  Kuwait?  We  recently 
fought  a  war  over  Kuwait  costing 
American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 
We  fought  for  principles  Including  free- 
dom and  liberty.  We  expect  positive, 
peaceful  political  reforms  to  occur  in 
Kuwait.  So  do  the  Kuwaitis.  The  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute,  with  NED 
funding,  is  presently  working  with  Ku- 
waitis per  their  request  to  help  restore 
the  1962  Constitution,  have  elections 
within  a  year  for  a  new  Parliament  and 
institute  broad  democratic  reforms. 
Enacting  the  Kanjorski  amendment 
could  jeopardize  this  important  pro- 
gram which,  due  to  its  sensitive  na- 
ture, cannot  be  managed  by  the  State 
Department  or  some  other  official  U.S. 
Government  entity.  The  NRIIA  Kuwait 
Program  is  supported  and  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  State  Department.  Are 
proponents  of  the  Kanjorski  amend- 
ment willing  to  tell  our  gulf  war  veter- 
ans that  democratic  reform  in  Kuwait 
doesn't  deserve  our  modest  support? 

The  Kanjorski  amendment  cuts  NED 
funding  from  $30  million,  which  is  actu- 
ally $25  million  and  a  congressionally 
conditioned  $5  million,  to  just  $15.8 
million.  That  was  the  funding  level  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1989  and  re- 
quested in  early  1990.  That  level  of 
funding  was  adequate  back  then.  To- 
day's Increase,  while  almost  two-fold, 
reflects  the  explosion  of  democracy 
around  the  globe.  In  1989  the  Berlin 
Wall  still  divided  Germany  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  divided  Europe.  We  didn't 
really  need  programs  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Roma- 
nia, Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Dictators  still  ran  Panama 
and  Nicaragua.  The  prospects  for  demo- 
cratic change  in  Kuwait,  Nejial,  Mongo- 
lia, Bangladesh,  Namibia  and  South  Af- 
rica were  slim  at  best.  Today,  there  are 
programs  and  democratic  reform  move- 
ments in  every  single  one  of  these 
countries  plus  many  others  I  haven't 
mentioned  in  the  Interest  of  time. 

The  Kanjorski  amendment  does  not 
take  the  realities  of  today's  world  Into 
account.  From  a  budgeting  standpoint, 
it  is  penny  wise,  but  pound  foolish.  For 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  we 
are  supporting  democracies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  succeed  and  mul- 
tiply. But,  the  cost  of  their  failure  is 
far,  far  greater. 

Proponents  of  the  Kanjorski  amend- 
ment cite  a  GAO  report  highlighting 
some  alleged  problems  with  the  NED 
grants  process.  Since  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  issue  for  a  long  time,  let 
me  set  the  record  straight.  The  GAO 
report  has  absolutely  no  allegations  of 
corruption  or  fraud.  It  did  point  out 
the  need  for  NED  to  communicate  bet- 
ter with  some  of  its  small  grantees 
about  U.S.  Government  regulations. 
That  problem  is  being  addressed  and 
corrected  as  we  speak.  NED  has  been 
very  cooperative  throughout  this  proc- 
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ess.  It  is  important  to  note  that  $5  mil- 
lion of  NED'S  authorization  is  being 
withheld  pending  NED's  addressing  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  GAO  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

However,  it  Is  unthinkable  to  require 
extensive,  high-priced  $25,000  audits  for 
$20,000  grants  in  some  small,  remote 
comer  of  the  globe.  Do  we  need  to  send 
an  auditor  to  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains to  verify  that  a  rickshaw  that 
was  hired  for  transportation  costs  a 
dollar  a  day?  That's  not  efficient  man- 
agement, that's  mismanagement.  Of 
course,  there  have  to  be  guidelines  and 
accountability,  and  there  are.  The  goal 
of  the  NED  is  to  support  democracy, 
not  promote  bureaucracy. 

The  GAO  report  also  raises  questions 
about  standards  by  which  to  judge  the 
success  of  a  specific  program.  Support- 
ing democracy  and  freedom,  through.  Is 
not  the  same  as  Immunizing  children 
or  distributing  rice  where  we  can  count 
how  many  shots  were  given  or  how 
many  people  were  fed.  Democracy  has 
many  different  forms.  Do  we  judge  suc- 
cess by  percentages  of  votes?  By  politi- 
cal party  registrations?  By  size  of  labor 
unions?  By  the  number  of  independent 
newspapers?  By  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent businesses?  By  the  number  of 
reformist  legislators  in  a  Parliament? 
How?  Clearly,  democracy  today  Is 
flourishing  In  many  places  we  thought 
impossible.  NED  funding  has  supported 
those  efforts.  It  has  been  extremely 
successful. 

I  also  want  to  address  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" Congressman  Kanjorski  cir- 
culating charging  that  the  NED  is 
Interfering  in  Romanian  politics.  It  is 
based  on  the  erroneous  allegations  of 
just  three  members  of  Romania's  Par- 
liament. They  claim  NED  promised  aid 
and  never  delivered.  They  either  do  not 
know  the  facts  or  are  deliberately  mis- 
leading Congress.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  our  former  colleague 
Jack  Buechner,  which  clearly  shows 
this  charge  Is  false  and  the  NRIIA  has 
all  the  receipts  and  shipping  orders  to 
prove  it.  The  accusations  against  the 
NED  are  false  and  groundless  based  on 
convenient  hearsay,  not  fact.  Jack 
Buechner  is  with  us  in  the  Chamber 
today  ready  and  willing  to  answer  any 
Members'  questions. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  on  one  hand  some 
proponents  of  the  Kanjorski  amend- 
ment claim  more  auditing  accountabil- 
ity is  needed,  and  then  turn  around  and 
ignore  all  the  receipts  and  accounting 
they  demand  to  rely  instead  on  hearsay 
from  a  couple  of  disgruntled  and  mis- 
leading Romanians  who  have  never 
raised  these  charges  before. 

While  I  am  not  the  best  expert  on  Ro- 
manian politics,  and  I  don't  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  In  Con- 
gress are  either,  the  situation  in  Roma- 
nia is  confused  and  complex.  There  are 
scores    of    opposition    parties.    Some 


claim  to  be  democratic,  yet  do  not  un- 
derstand the  basic  meaning  of  democ- 
racy. The  NED  does  have  standards  to 
meet — both  political  standards  and 
those  governing  the  accountability  of 
grrants.  Some  Romanian  groups  cannot 
meet  those  standards  and,  therefore, 
are  ineligible  by  U.S.  law  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  NED  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is 
strongly  supported  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  It  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  business,  through  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  labor,  through 
the  AFLf-CIO.  NED  funding  supports 
election  observation  missions — an  im- 
portant tool  that  helps  ensure  that 
elections  are  free  and  fair.  All  of  this 
good  is  jeopardized  by  the  Kanjorski 
amendment.  If  we  slash  NED,  we  will 
be  forced  to  make  hard  choices  about 
which  democracies  we  want  to  support. 
Who  among  today's  recipients  doesn't 
deserve  assistance?  Poland?  Hungary? 
Nicaragua? 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  real  con- 
cerns— not  the  false  allegations  lacking 
real  basis — but  the  real  concerns  raised 
by  proponents  of  the  Kanjorski  amend- 
ment are  being  or  have  already  been 
met.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee under  the  very  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Fascell  and  Inter- 
national Operations  Subconunittee 
Chairman  Howard  Berman  has  already 
examined,  reexamined  and  reexamined 
the  NED  issue.  Their  conclusion  was  to 
recommend  the  full  $30  million  in  fund- 
ing. This  Is  the  right  choice,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  commit- 
tee's and  the  administration's  request 
and  reject  the  Kanjorski  amendment. 
National  Repitbucan  iNSTrruTE 

FOR  International  affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  May  15. 1991. 

Dear  Former  Colleague: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  for  International 
Affairs  (NRUA)  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  (NED)  that  you  have  re- 
ceived a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  dated  May 
14  from  Representative  Paul  E.  Kanjorski  al- 
legring  that  the  NED  is  interfering  in  Roma- 
nia politics.  Representative  Kanjorski  re- 
ceived this  information  when  he  met  with 
only  three  Members  of  the  Romanian  Par- 
liament representing  the  National  Liberal 
Party  and  the  National  Peasants'  Party  of 
Romania. 

These  representatives  have  leveled  accusa- 
tions against  the  NED  using  the  good  offices 
of  Representative  Kanjorski.  The  NRUA  has 
received  neither  written  nor  verbal  com- 
plaints from  any  representatives  of  any  Ro- 
manian political  parties  regarding  this  mat- 
ter. This  is  the  first  occasion  that  the  NRUA 
has  heard  mention  of  such  accusations. 

The  accusation  in  question  regards  ship- 
ments of  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$90,000.00  in  the  Spring  of  1990.  The  NRIIA 
was  the  grantor  of  this  equipment  to  the 
Liberal  and  the  Peasants'  parties.  The  rep- 
resentatives claim  that  they  were  promised 
the  equipment  and  that  it  was  never  deliv- 
ered. The  NRUA  holds  a  file  containing  all 
receipts  and  documentation  that  shows  pur- 
chase, payment,  and  delivery  of  all  goods  In- 
tended to  be  shipped  to  each  party.  The  accu- 
sations against  the  NED  and  the  NRUA  are 
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groundless  and  should  be  re-evalu- 
Infomiatlon  rather  than 


false  and 

ated  using  factu41 

heresay. 

The  alleg-atlon 
and  "repressing 
also  untrue.  The 
specifically   requested 
NRIIA  on  several 
of  the  majority  ol 
position  parties. 
go  to.  nor  work 
are  not  welcome, 
will. 

The  NBILA  wojld 
mentation     and 
$90,000.00  to  all  interested 
free  to  contact 
any  other  questiolis 
Respectfullj 


hat  the  NED  is  interfering 

(  emocracy"  In  Romania  is 

1  jiberal  and  Petisant  parties 

assistance   from   the 

occasions.  This  is  also  true 

the  parliamentary  and  op- 

■fhe  NEa>  and  NRUA  do  not 

countries  in  which  they 

they  never  have  and  never 


that  there  is 
that    there    Is 
fraud — perhaps 


certainly  those 
The  NED  has 
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be  happy  to  show  docu- 

recelpts     regarding     the 

parties.  Please  feel 

for  this  information  and 

that  you  might  have. 


Jack  Buechner, 

President. 


a  1750 


will 


Mr.  KANJORI JKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  ;  'ield? 
Mr.  LAGOM^RSINO.  I  yield  to  the 

Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  KANJOFlSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
specifically  incicated  in  my  remarks 
lot  any  question  here 
a  very  sophisticated 
you  could  say  an  Amer- 
ican fraud — thit  we  have  exported 
here.  They  hav(  had  people  in  Romania 
sign  receipts  fcr  computers  that  were 
marked  $25,000  vhen  in  fact  the  market 
price  is  $400.  So  we  will  have  an  ac- 
receipt.  These  people  are 
making  an  opei  i  charge.  They  are  will- 
ing to  come  bel  ore  a  committee  of  this 
bring  other  witnesses 
that  will  absoli  tely  prove  fraud,  abuse, 
and  embezzlement,  criminal  activity. 
Mr.  LAGOM.^  RSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
time,  I  might  point  out 
that  some  of  he  people  in  Romania 
were  very  unhappy  when  further  mon- 
ies would  not  bp  given  to  them  because 
carry  out  some  activi- 
ties that  wouli  not  be  helpful  to  the 
process,  such  ai  engaging  in  violent  ac- 
tivities and  th  ngs  of  that  kind.  I  am 
not  saying  thai  people  who  visited  the 
gentleman  sai(.  that,  but  there  were 
people, 
proven  to  be  a  very  suc- 


cessful way  f o  •  the  United  States  to 
help  promote  uad  strengthen  democ- 
racy, freedom,  and  free  market  prin- 
ciples around  I  he  globe.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, it  can  wo'k  with  groups  that  our 
Government  cannot,  for  diplomatic 
reasons.  It  is  making  sure  that  the 
credit  gains  achieved  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Latir  America  and  Asia  and 
now  in  the  Mi<  die  East  are  not  lost.  I 
think  NED  can  successfully  use  more 
funds  than  the  |S30  million,  but  budgets 
are  tight. 

Mr.  Chalrmaii,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  dem  Dcracy  su'ound  the  globe 
amendment.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  pa|B8  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guBLge  in  it  rel$.ting  to  NED,  including 
the  GAG  requirement. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


move  to  strike 
words. 


the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  troubles  me  greatly 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Luzerne  County,  who  is 
my  very  good  friend,  but  I  do  because 
this  is  a  very  modest  investment  in  de- 
mocracy. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  I 
have  visited  the  Third  World.  I  have 
visited  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have 
asked  the  young  new  emerging  leaders 
of  the  Third  World  if  they  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program,  and  many  of 
them  have.  This  program  brings  Third 
World  leaders  to  our  great  universities, 
to  our  business  centers,  to  our  govern- 
ment centers,  and  to  our  labor  unions. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fairly  modest  investment  of  $25 
million  compared  to  a  defense  budget 
of  almost  $300  billion  to  bring  people  to 
the  United  States  to  give  them  some 
training  in  how  democracy  works.  It 
has  worked  in  the  Philippines,  it  has 
worked  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  has 
worked  in  Poland. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are 
not  some  flaws  or  some  errors  in  this 
program.  I  am  sure  there  are. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  KOSTMAYER]  that  I  have  a  phil- 
osophical position  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  legality  of  the  orga- 
nization. But  putting  that  aside,  how 
in  the  gentleman's  mind  can  he  justify 
that  only  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  United  States,  only  the 
National  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  and 
only  the  AFL-CIO  knows  what  the  hell 
the  institutions  of  democracy  are  in 
this  or  any  other  country?  Why  do  we 
think  that  $15  million  or  $20  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  should  go  to  these 
four  entities  so  they  can  parcel  it  out 
in  their  omnipotent  wisdom  for  democ- 
racy? 

Mr.  K0STMA"5fER.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  want  to  give 
money  to  other  parties? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  No,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  maybe  we  ought  to  give 
money 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  May  I  suggest, 
though,  that  we  account  for  every  dime 
we  do  give? 

Mr.  KOSTMA'VTIR.  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  would 
share  those  sentiments,  that  we  ac- 
count for  ever  single  dime  that  is 
spent. 

This  is  really  a  good  progrram.  It  is  a 
very  modest  program.  I  have  spoken 
with  people  around  the  world  who  have 
benefitted  from  the  program.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  relatively  modest  invest- 
ment. It  is  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
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racy,  it  is  in  our  country's  interests, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Congress  have  the 
courage  to  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  very  good  fMend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
jorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Luzerne 
County. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said.  I 
must  admit  that  it  really  strikes  me 
funny  when  I  listen  to  these  comments. 
It  seems  that  we  have  Anally  seen  the 
wall  come  down  and  democracy  go  to 
Eastern  Europe;  there  is  no  longer  the 
grreat  strife  that  existed  three  years 
ago  between  East  and  West,  and  so  we 
have  to  double  this  program.  We  have  a 
request  for  a  huge  increase  in  the  intel- 
ligence progrjim.  and  we  also  have  a  re- 
quest for  an  increase  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. My  God,  can  we  afford  to 
really  win  democracy?  We  may  go 
broke. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KANJORSKI]. 

Quite  frankly.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  bringing  the  defense 
budget  down  and  trying  to  put  re- 
straint on  the  intelligence  budget  as 
well,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  so  we  can  debate 
them,  programs  to  support  democratic 
movements  around  the  world.  That  is 
in  our  interest,  and  rather  than  have  it 
take  place  in  a  small  conmiittee  room 
upstairs,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to 
this  body  is  that  it  is  now  time  to  bring 
it  down  here.  But  if  we  are  cutting  the 
very  vehicle  that  we  can  use  to  help 
provide  support,  then  we  are  undercut- 
ting the  very  greatest  opportunity  we 
have  to  bring  light  to  these  programs. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  suggesting 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning,  that 
NED,  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, is  going  to  grow  and  grow 
and  grow?  If  he  is.  I  do  not  know  any  of 
my  constituents  who  voted  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  handing  this  money  out 
and  making  these  decisions.  They 
voted  for  me,  and  they  voted  for  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  we 
have  to  find  a  methodology  to  act  con- 
stitutionally. If  we  are  going  to  say 
that  we  have  a  right  and  are  going  to 
use  this  special  private  organization 
now  to  give  out  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
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eral  funds.  I  think  that  creates  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  vote  for  the  defense 
budget? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Did  the  gentleman 
vote  for  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  have  on  occasion. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  That  was  $286  billion. 
We  want  to  spend  $25  million  here.  We 
spent  $286  billion.  The  intelligence 
budget  is  classified,  but  it  is  in  the  bil- 
lions, and  now  we  are  down  here  debat- 
ing the  one  vehicle  we  can  actually 
have  access  to. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlenmn  will  yield  further,  the 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  access. 
We  do  not  have  accounting,  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  not  all 
the  money  the  National  Endowment 
spends.  It  has  contracts  with  AID,  and 
it  has  contracts  with  other  unnamed 
agencies  of  this  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KOSTMAYER]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  KosT- 
MAYER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

D  1800 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  if  one  votes  for  the 
Kanjorski  amendment,  one  is  voting 
for  an  amendment  which  will  end  the 
visits  of  university  students,  news- 
paper people,  business  leaders,  and 
labor  leaders  coming  from  the  Third 
World  and  from  Communist  countries 
to  this  country,  to  talk  with  our  news- 
paper people,  our  colleges,  our  univer- 
sities, our  labor  leaders,  our  business 
leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. These  programs  pay  off,  and 
they  benefit  everybody.  This  is  a  mod- 
est investment.  I  ask  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Herman] 
be  supported,  and  that  we  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  has 
been  presented  as  a  way  to  deliver  an 
auditing  message  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

The  subcommittee  on  which  I  sit, 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]  chairs, 
looked  at  the  administrative  problems 
and  the  auditing  problems,  and  we  de- 
livered an  auditing  message:  the  tem- 
porary withholding  of  5  percent  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
funds,  until  those  administrative  and 
auditing  problems  are  corrected. 

Now  along  comes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]  and  pro- 
poses a  50-percent  cut.  This  is  not  send- 
ing an  auditing  message,  this  is  ripping 
the  guts  out  of  this  program. 
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Let  us  just  talk  about  what  this  pro- 
gram has  been.  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy has  struggled  along.  We  have 
asked  them  to  get  involved  in  scores  of 
countries  promoting  democracy  around 
the  world.  We  have  asked  them  to  do  it 
with  $10  or  $15,  or  $20  million.  They 
have  not  had  the  funds.  We  have 
stretched  them  thin.  Of  course,  along 
with  the  successes,  have  been  mis- 
takes. 

But  when  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kanjorski]  questions  a 
statement  from  the  President  of  Hun- 
gary praising  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, when  the  President  of  Poland, 
Mr.  Walesa,  came  to  our  Capitol,  I 
heard  him  come  and  I  heard  him  praise 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  role  it  played  in  contrib- 
uting to  freedom  and  democracy  in  Po- 
land, and  he  went  to  visit  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  to  pay  his 
respect,  to  show  his  appreciation. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  the  occasion  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Walesa  in  Poland,  and  he  had  some 
critical  things  to  say,  that  there  was 
support  for  areas  in  his  country  prior 
to  the  revolution  that  were  not  sup- 
portive. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  is  wonderful, 
that  he  had  some  reservations  or  criti- 
cisms. But  I  heard  him  talk  about  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy's 
overall  performance. 

When  Mrs.  Chamorro  of  Nicaragua 
came  here,  she  came  and  praised  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  expressed  appreciation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  distin- 
gruished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss],  who,  with  me,  was  very  active 
in  promoting  democracy  in  Chile.  The 
gentleman  and  I  can  attest  to  what 
Chilean  leaders  have  said  about  the 
positive  role  that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  played  in  promot- 
ing democracy  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are,  the  lead- 
er of  democracy  and  freedom,  and  we 
are  debating  not  whether  to  spend  bil- 
lions, but  whether  to  continue  on  a 
very  meager  level  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram, $30  million,  to  help  promote  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  around  the 
world.  We  should  be  proud  that  we  are 
a  beacon  of  light  into  the  nations  when 
it  comes  to  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  We 
should  be  proud  of  the  praise  that  NED 
has  gotten. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cut  this  50  per- 
cent, we  will  not  be  sending  a  message; 
we  will  be  helping  to  extinguish  that 
light. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski].  I 
think  this  program  has  been  an  excel- 
lent program.  Since  1983,  we  have  been 
effective  in  more  than  77  countries.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  take  a 
meat  ax  to  this  very  vital  program. 
The  State  Department  is  very  much 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
jorski]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  good  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
support  for  NED  is  based  on  a  number 
of  assumptions.  Assumption  No.  1  is 
that  the  promotion  of  democracy  leads 
to  a  safer  world.  The  next  assumption 
is  that  promotion  of  democracy  leads 
to  the  greater  protection  of  individual 
human  rights.  Finally,  the  assumption 
that  the  promotion  of  democracy  leads 
to  an  enhanced  quality  of  life,  as  each 
of  these  countries  evolve  into  market- 
oriented  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  money  contained  in  this  bill  is  a 
very  modest  investment  in  democracy, 
a  very  small  amount,  when  compared 
to  the  other  kinds  of  allocations  we 
have,  not  only  in  this  bill,  but  other 
bills  that  are  appropriated  and  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Helsinki  Conunission.  I  have  fre- 
quented most  of  the  Elastem  bloc  coun- 
tries, some  three  and  four  times. 

I  was  in  Romania  1  month  after 
Ceausescu  fell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  tell  Members  after  meeting 
with  members  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  peasants  party,  and  the  liberal 
party,  that  it  could  not  be  more  appar- 
ent that  they  need  the  kind  of  basic  in- 
formation that  NEID  can  provide  as  to 
how  to  organize,  so  that  the  National 
Salvation  Front  does  not  continue  to 
have  a  monopoly,  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  promotes  com- 
petition among  people  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas  so  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  exchange  of  ideas  in  each  of 
these  countries. 
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minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  and  5 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  strikes  me  ais  I  listen  to 
this  debate  that  most  Members  au:e 
here  because  they  are  awfully  good 
communicators.  That  is  how  they  get 
to  Congress;  often  it  is  how  they  stay 
here. 

As  I  listen  to  this  debate,  I  hear 
these  word  castles  built  in  the  air 
about  furtherance  of  freedom,  invest- 
ment in  democracy  around  the  world, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  problem 
with  our  responr.ibility  to  be  involved 
in  emerging  democracies.  This  is  a 
country  that  created  the  Marshall 
plan,  that  helped  pull  Europe  out  of 
post-Second  World  War  troubles,  to  re- 
build Europe. 

The  question  here  is  not  do  we  have 
a  responsibility.  The  question  is  about 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, how  it  is  funded,  how  much 
money  it  should  have,  and  whether  it 
should  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  Members 
to  take  an  idea  back  to  their  town 
meetings,  back  home,  the  folks  who 
live  back  home.  Those  folks  know  that 
we  axe  spending  money  we  do  not  have, 
over  $1  billion  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  all 
year  long.  The  gross  indebtedness  in- 
creaise  this  yeaw  will  be  $405  billion.  It 
is  money  we  do  not  have  but  we  au^e 
now  spending. 

So  Members,  go  back  to  your  town 
meetings  and  say  I  have  an  idea.  Here 
is  my  idea. 

D  1810 

Let  us  take  some  money  from  the 
taxpayers,  and  give  it  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
to  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  to  the  AFL-CIO,  and  tell  them  to 
go  ahead  and  further  the  interests  of 
democracy  around  the  world.  And  let 
us  increase  the  funding  by  100  percent 
in  2  years,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
choking  on  debt.  And  let  us  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  aire  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  say  there 
are  real  serious  problems  with  the  ac- 
counting for  this  money.  And  let  us 
just  build  word  caistles  in  the  air  about 
our  responsibilities  and  keep  doing 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  tell  my  colleagues,  that  Is  an  aw- 
fully haird  sell  at  town  meetings  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  a  common  sense 
test.  Yes,  we  have  a  responsibility,  but 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  felt  for  years  that  this  Na- 
tional  Endowment   for   Democracy   is 


the  wrong  vehicle.  I  am  not  a  convert, 
I  think  this  is  crazy  to  offer  up  $130 
million  over  these  yeau^,  $130  million 
to  the  two  political  parties,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  and 
say,  go  forth  and  do  your  work.  Where 
on  Earth  is  the  accountability  for  the 
spending  of  taxpayers'  money?  It  is  not 
there.  The  GAO  says  it  is  not  there. 

I  sense  that  there  are  a  lot  of  tigers 
on  spending  issues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  it  comes  to  spending 
money  here  at  home,  but  they  are  wall- 
flowers when  we  talk  about  spending 
money  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  airound  the  world. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagrues  about  a  de- 
mocracy we  ought  to  start  endowing. 
It's  this  democracy  right  here.  Our  de- 
mocracy could  use  some  endowment, 
right  now.  So  I  am  going  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  This  is  not  a 
real  crisis.  He  is  going  to  prevent  a  100 
percent  increase  in  2  years.  He  is  only 
going  to  leave  them  with  $15  million 
pocket  change  to  run  around  the  world 
and  spend  to  strengthen  democracy. 
It's  time  to  cut  some  fat,  and  it's  time 

to  B t'AT't'.  tlGl*© 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Kostmayer]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, [Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Kanjorski  aimendment.  I  think  some- 
thing we  have  overlooked  here  a  little 
bit  in  this  debate  about  accountability 
is  that  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  has  got  a  proven  track 
record  of  providing  needed  assistance 
and  resources  at  a  time  when  we  are 
watching  the  wrenching  but  undeniable 
movement  toward  democracy  through- 
out the  globe.  This  is  something  that 
we  axe  all  applauding  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  it  is  something  that  we 
have  made  a  very  modest  and  a  very 
good  investment  on.  And  we  are  get- 
ting a  good  return. 

Seldom  do  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  say  those  things.  I  think  this  is  a 
prograun  we  ought  to  be  bragging 
about,  not  worrying  about  the  final 
dotting  of  the  i's  on  every  single  bit  of 
the  accounting  detail. 

There  is  no  question  we  are  in  a  pe- 
riod of  unprecedented  change,  from 
tearing  down  the  Berlin  Wall  to  build- 
ing up  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments in  Eaustern  Europe  to  free  elec- 
tions throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Just  10  days  from  now  in  Surlname,  I 
hope  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
non-democratic  remaining  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  just  Cuba, 
the  last  remaining  Communist  hold 
out. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  been  a  player  to  facilitate  the 
transformation,  and  make  no  mistake, 
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the  transformation  has  not  come  easy. 
We  all  know  that  enormous  economic, 
social,  political  changes  need  to  be  met 
and  overcome  in  all  the  countries.  And 
most  of  the  countries  have  dem- 
onstrated a  great  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice. The  problem  is  they  just  lack 
knowhow,  resources,  or  channels  to 
turn  their  dreams  into  reality.  And 
NED  comes  along  to  help  with  that. 

Think  about  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 
They  needed  support  for  clean  and  fair 
elections.  The  Endowment  was  there. 
How  about  when  the  world  turned  a 
blind  eye  toward  the  violations  of 
human  rights  and  the  plight  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  Cuba  where  there  still 
are  political  prisoners.  The  Endowment 
was  there.  When  Panamanians  wanted 
information  to  get  out  to  the  world 
about  the  corruption  taking  place  in 
their  country,  again,  the  Endowment 
was  there. 

Never  has  the  need  been  so  evident 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy remains  in  a  unique  position 
to  provide  the  tools.  We  cannot  be  in 
the  business  of  writing  blank  checks, 
and  I  support  ongoing  efforts  to  in- 
crease accountability  with  NED,  with- 
in NED.  And  the  $5  million  hold-back, 
I  think,  does  a  good  job.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment.  Let 
us  show  the  emerging  democracies  that 
we  are  committed  to  more  than  talking 
about  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  Our  money  simply  has  to  be 
where  our  words  are.  We  are  getting  a 
good  return  from  this  investment. 

There  is  much  work  to  do.  So  I  sug- 
gest we  get  on  by  fully  supporting  NED 
and  rejecting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  WEISS]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  effective  point,  most  im- 
portant point  is  that  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  Mr. 
McCURDY.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
sort  of  missed  the  implication  of  what 
he  is  saying.  The  reason  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
I  have  not  been,  as  my  colleagues  all 
know,  an  uncritical  supporter  of  NED, 
no  matter  what  it  does,  the  reason  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  create  it 
and  to  support  it  is  because  we  want  to 
get  away  from  what  is  truly  an  unac- 
countable situation.  And  that  is  the 
money  that  goes  to  the  intelligence 
agencies,  the  CIA  especially. 

Here  where  we  have  a  request  for 
moneys  and  help  from  democratic 
forces  in  countries  around  the  globe,  it 
was  felt  that  it  would  be  much  better  if 
in  fact  American  institutions,  using 
American  taxpayers'  moneys,  were  to 
provide  the  grants  rather  than  a  secret 
intelligence  agency  whose  motives 
were  always  mixed  as  to  what  they 
really  wanted  to  accomplish. 


I  think  that  the  effort  has  been,  in 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  democracy, 
successful.  The  demands  increase  con- 
stantly for  moneys. 

Where  I  think  we  all  agree  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Mr. 
Kanjorski  is  that  there  really  has  to 
be  a  tightening  up  of  accounting  proce- 
dures. But  that  demand,  that  request 
for  tightening  up  ought  not  to  blind  us 
to  the  tremendous  work  that  the  NED 
does.  And  my  hope  and  expectation  is 
that  under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  we 
will  in  fact  get  that  tightening  up,  be- 
cause if  it  does  not  happen,  then  in  fact 
NED  will  be  a  creature  of  its  own  de- 
mise. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genteman  from 
New  Jersey.  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  time  to  me.  I 
rise  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  I 
have  gotten  in  the  short  time  I  have 
been  here  is  that  be  prepared  when  you 
go  home  to  answer  the  questions  people 
have  about  what  you  do  here.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  vote  what  you  think  is  right. 
Always  be  prepared  to  explain  what 
you  did.  And  as  I  approached  this  issue, 
I  thought  what  I  would  say  if  someone 
back  home  said.  Congressman,  is  this  a 
necessary  program  that  we  have?  Sure, 
it  is  necessary  to  promote  democracy 
around  the  world,  but  I  think  we  have 
the  diplomatic  and  policymaking 
means  within  the  State  Department  for 
that.  We  do  not  need  a  private  entity 
to  do  that. 

Congressman,  is  this  a  well  nm  pro- 
gram? Does  it  spend  its  money  care- 
fully and  prudently  and  wisely?  The 
answer  is.  we  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that.  We  have  evidence  that  would 
suggest  that  in  some  instances  the  pro- 
gram has  not  administered  its  funds 
wisely,  but  most  compellingly.  we  have 
an  aura  of  disinformation  or  lack  of  in- 
formation around  a  program  and  we 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

Congressman,  are  there  better  places 
we  could  put  our  money  than  this? 

D  1820 

Colleagues,  in  my  district  this  ad- 
ministration purports  it  is  going  to 
save  $36  million  a  year  by  closing  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  putting 
45,000  people  out  of  work  in  my  area; 
$36  million  saved  there  versus  $i30  mil- 
lion spent  here. 

Are  there  better  uses  in  this  country 
for  this  money?  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes. 

I  appreciate  the  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment.  I  respect 
their  point  of  view,  but  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania putting  forth  the  amendment. 

Let  us  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, not  make  the  world  safe  for 
the  NED. 


I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
much  taken  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment about  the  Department  of  State 
doing  their  job.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  set  up  a  very  strong  letter 
of  endorsement  for  this  program  and 
has  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the 
program  to  complement  the  efforts. 
State  has  many  programs  like  this. 
And  they  believe  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, so  much  so  that  they  are  willing 
to  go  out  of  their  way  and  say  so. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  To  re- 
spond, I  am  aware  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's support  for  this.  I  just  have  so 
much  confidence  in  their  ability  that  I 
would  rather  see  them  do  the  job  them- 
selves. I  do  not  believe  we  need  a  pri- 
vate entity  to  do  the  job  they  are  le- 
gally constituted  to  to. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massaxihusetts  [Mr.  At- 
kins]. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  accusa- 
tions that  were  leveled  about  the  NED 
program  in  Romania.  I  happen  to  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  that 
program,  having  visited  Romania 
shortly  after  the  revolution  and  having 
watched  the  process,  the  development 
of  a  multiparty  democracy,  or  the  at- 
tempt at  a  multiparty  democracy  in 
Romania. 

The  NED  program  was  extraor- 
dinarily well  run.  It  leveraged  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  private  resources.  The 
program  provided  for  the  first  time  in 
Romania  access  to  the  media  for  oppos- 
ing points  of  view.  It  was  a  program 
that  was  extraordinarily  cost-effective 
and  did  things  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy was  not  capable  of  doing.  Absent 
the  involvement  of  the  National  En- 
dowment of  Democracy,  the  Romanian 
Government,  the  old  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee,  would  have  con- 
trolled all  of  the  information  through 
the  newspapers,  through  the  radio  sta- 
tions, through  TV. 

It  was  thanks  to  NED  that  alter- 
native voices  could  be  heard.  It  was 
thanks  to  NED  that  there  were  re- 
sources to  build  the  capability  for  op- 
posing parties.  It  was  done  with  an  ex- 
tremely small  amount  of  money. 

There  were  accusations  that  were 
leveled  by  some  disgruntled  Romanian 
parliamentarians.  Anybody  who  has 
watched  the  Romanian  Parliament 
knows  that  there  will  always  be  dis- 
gruntled  Romanian   parliamentarians. 
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Those  accusations  were  totally  and  ab- 
solutely false. 

Mr.  Chairman,  \  rise  today  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  liet  us  reflect  here  atx)ut  the 
enormous  chang^  that  have  occurred  in  the 
world  in  the  last  ew  years.  Countries  that  to 
the  United  States  were  once  alien  and  isolated 
are  now  pursuing  denrxxracy  and  a  free  and 
open  system  of  jovemment,  albeit  at  times 
rtly.  The  desire  for  new 
titutions  is  there,  but  in  so 
many  cases  the  expertise  arxl  the  imagination 
for  ttiese  pursuits  pre  not  as  great.  What  NED 
ive  in  doing  has  been  to 
ideas,  critical  seed  money 
grass  roots  organizations, 
or  newly  appointed  gov- 
ive  access  to  the  experi- 
nurtured  in  this  country, 
significant  way  of  having 
reach  out  to  new  democ- 
as  a  gesture  of  American 
friendship  and  goddwill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fJED  oftentimes  has  a  very 
difficult  job.  NED  ♦^orKs  in  countries  that  have 
often  t)een  downtnodden  for  a  long,  and  solid 
reputable  organizations  to  work  with  are  often 
Tieans  thai  mistakes  will  be 
ttiat  close  scrutiny  of  grants 
and  regular  re-evaluations  of  grants  is  war- 
ranted; arxj  it  rrieans  that  NED  has  to  have  an 
active  and  knowledgeable  board  and  consult- 
ants. And,  if  there  are  reforms  to  be  made  in 
terms  of  NED's  nrission  or  if  compliance  pro- 


haltingly  and  inei^ 
arxl  responsive  ir 


has  been  so  effe 
provkje  expertise, 
and  advice  so  tti 
fledgling  put>iicatia 
emment  officials 
ence  arxJ  ideas 
It  Is  one  small  bi| 
the  United  State 
racies  very  eariy 


hard  to  find.  This 
nnade;  this  means 


cedures   are   to 
shoukj   insist  on 
mean  ttiat  NED's 
ardy  or  its  integrity 


je  strengthened,  then  we 
these.  But,  this  does  not 
funding  should  be  in  jeop- 
questioned. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  NED 


funding  in  this  bill 
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ithsr 


Mr. 
jrleld  myself  thd 

Mr.  Chairmar 
gruments  today 
be  voting  for 
posedly    againsjt 
hope  that  nei 
nor  any  of  the 
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What  we  are 
responsible 
a  progrm  gone 

I  have  listenetl 
as   democracy 
around  the  wortd 
er  price  tag  for 
I  hope  that  it 

If  foreign  aid 
fense  expenditqres 
intelligence  e: 
crease,  after 
been  through  1 
maybe  we  canilot 
racy,  particulaijly 
the  backs  of 
ed  States 

I  heard  somebne 
mendous  freedom 
about  to  exper 
to  God  that 
really  see  any 
we  are  doing  or 
months  has 
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Maybe  there  is 


Mr.    Chairman,    I 
remainder  of  my  time, 
if  we  listen  to  the  ar- 
those  of  us  that  would 
is  amendment  are  sup- 
democracy.    I    would 
the  American  people. 
Members  of  this  Cham- 


and  to  defeat  this  amend- 


not 


tie 


talking  about  today  is 
legifelation  and  control  over 
^ild. 

to  the  arguments  that 

seems    to    be    growing 

it  can  only  be  a  high- 

the  American  taxpayer. 

correct, 
has  to  increase,  if  de- 
have  to  increase,  if 
x^nditures  have   to  in- 
experience we  have 
the  last  40  years,  then 
afford  world  democ- 
if  it  is  going  to  be  on 
th^  taxpayers  of  the  Unit- 
talk  about  the  tre- 
and  liberty  we  are 
ence  in  Kuwait.  I  pray 
happens,  but  I  do  not 
evidence  that  anything 
have  done  in  the  last  6 
m^ved  that  country  any 
and    democracy, 
jome  undertone. 


this 


fre(  idom 


Maybe  we  are  paying  the  bills  of 
some  of  those  Kuwaitis  that  were  in 
Cairo  dancing  while  our  Armed  Forces 
were  fighting. 

All  I  would  say  is  we  are  asking  a  pri- 
vate organization  before  they  get  any 
more  money  from  the  American  tax- 
payers to  account  for  the  money  they 
have  had.  They  have  had  well  over  $130 
million  in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  They 
have  had  untold  millions  from  AID, 
from  the  intelligence  agencies  and 
other  agencies  of  this  Government.  It 
is  time  this  Congress  says  to  this  pri- 
vate National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy that  even  though  some  of  us  do 
not  agree  with  that  you  should  exist, 
the  fact  that  you  do  exist  means  you 
must  account  to  the  American  tax- 
payers and  to  this  Congress  as  to  how 
you  spend  our  money. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly the  younger  Members  that 
have  just  joined  this  institution  in  the 
last  2  or  4  years,  to  realize  that  that  is 
why  they  came  here,  to  finally  say  no 
to  some  of  these  programs. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  stopping  this 
program  at  the  1989  level  until  we  get 
an  accounting. 

I  would  urge  them  to  vote  yes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    KANJORSKI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  189,  noes  224, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  94) 
AYES— 189 


Abercromble 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Annanzlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bateman 

BellensoD 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

BUbray 

Blllrakls 

BUley 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Browder 

Bruce 

Byron 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

CaiT 

Chandler 

Clay 

Clement 


Coble 

Collins  (IL) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  (IL) 

Cramer 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrtck 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dorbln 

EUkTly 

Eckart 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 


Evans 

Fields 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Geren 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gray 

Goarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Heftier 

Henry 


Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klug 

Kolter 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llghtfoot 

Lloyd 

Long 

Luken 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McOrath 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nussle 

Obey 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

AU&rd 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Coyne 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Oreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 


Olln 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Poshard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ray 

Reed 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

NOES— 224 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (TN) 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hayes  (LA) 

Herger 

Hert«l 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Kaslch 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomaislno 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Leach 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Snowe 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Studds 

stomp 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torrlcelll 

Traflcant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Washington 

Waters 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wyden 

Yates 

Toong  (FL) 

ZellfT 

Zimmer 


Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Orton 

(Jwens  (NY) 

Owen«(UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Paxon 

Pelosl 

PeUrson  (FL) 

PeUisoD  (MN) 

Pickle 
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Porter 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (WTi') 

Price 

SchUr 

Thornton 

QulUen 

Scholze 

Torres 

Raiwel 

Schomer 

Towns 

Ravenel 

Shaw 

Trajtler 

Regula 

Slkorskl 

Vander  Jagt 

Rhodes 

SkaCTB 

Volkmer 

Richardson 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Walsh 

Ridge 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wazman 

RISKS 

Smith  (OR) 

Weber 

Rltter 

Smith  (TX) 

Weiss 
Weldon 

Refers 
Rohnibacher 

Solan 
Solomon 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Spence 

Wilson 

Rose 

Spratt 

Wise 

Roybal 

Stokes 

Wolf 

Sabo 

Tallon 

Wolpe 

Sarp&llus 

Tauzln 

Wylie 

Sawyer 

Taylor  (NO 

Yatron 

S&ZtOD 

Thomas  (CA) 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Aspin 

Hatcher 

Llplnskl 

Boxer 

Hopkins 

Moody 

Dtosell 

Ijuitos 

Mrazek 

Duncan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

Frost 

Lent 

Smith  (lA) 

Gibbons 

Levlne  (CA) 
D  1846 

Mr.   MCMILLAN   of  North   Caroli 

Mr.  MARKEY,  and  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of 
New  York  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HEFLEY,  ROBERTS,  DEL- 
LUMS,  MFUME,  PAYNE  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  EMERSON,  and  Ms.  WATERS 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  and  recorded. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
you  for  the  charx*  to  speak  today  during  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Kanjorski's  amerxjment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, whk:h  wouW  cut  authorization  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  in  half.  To 
reduce  funding  so  drastically  would  jeopardize 
the  Endowment's  achievements  in  strengthen- 
ing nascent  democracies  across  the  worid. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over  State 
Department  programs,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  t)ecome  familiar  with  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  spread  of  democracy.  By 
nourishing  the  concept  of  derrxxratic  decision- 
making overseas,  the  National  Erxlowment  for 
Democracy  brings  the  best  America  has  to 
offer — our  fundamental  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination— to  a  wide  range  of  countries.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  protect 
our  national  security  from  hostile  countries 
with  anti-democratic,  authoritarian  aims. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  former  Senator  William 
Fulbright  was  telling  me  how  important  edu- 
catwnal  programs  like  the  Fulbright  Exchange 
have  become  in  achieving  our  geopolitical 
goals.  Many  Fulbright  scholars  have  returned 
to  their  fiomes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  or  China  committed  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  public  participation  in  goven> 
ment. 

But  only  a  few  fortunate  individuals  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  or  teach  in  the  United 
States.  What  makes  the  work  of  tt>e  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  so  special  is  that 
it  brings  an  understanding  of  the  democratic 
process  to  a  much  wkJer  audience. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Endowment 
has  offered  critKal  help  to  struggling  demo- 
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cratic  movements  in  Eastem  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  1990.  they  pro- 
vided election  assistance  in  Eastem  Europe, 
Nk^ragua,  and  Haiti. 

The  winds  of  democracy  have  blown  across 
the  globe  over  ttie  past  2  years,  but  obstacles 
to  the  consolidation  of  these  changes  remain. 
Although  many  countries  have  loosened  an 
authoritarian  grip  on  their  people,  these  na- 
tions are  still  in  transition  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

It  is  now,  I  woukj  argue,  that  the  supporters 
of  derrxxjracy  may  need  our  assistance  most. 
Without  help  in  civic  education,  election  assist- 
ance, and  training  of  party  offk;ials  and  politi- 
cians, moves  toward  institutionalized  pluralism 
in  countries  like  Poland,  Nrcaragua,  Yugo- 
slavia, arxj  Haiti  rr^y  falter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chaimfian,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  Mr.  Kanjorski's 
amendment.  Slashing  authorized  funds  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  might 
save  us  a  few  dollars,  but  it  will  be  a  step 
backward  for  struggling  democracies  across 
the  world. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  OMAR  BURLESON 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brooks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
remembering  my  friend  and  former 
Member  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Omar  Burleson,  who  passed  away  last 
night.  May  14. 

Omar  Burleson  was  a  wonderful  pub- 
lic servant,  who  began  his  service  as 
the  county  attorney  of  Jones  County, 
TX,  and  continued  as  the  Jones  County 
judge.  He  was  a  special  agent  in  the 
FBI  and  secretary  to  Congressman  Sam 
Russell  of  Texas  before  becoming  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  in  1942. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  n.  Omar 
Burleson  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  with 
service  in  the  South  Pacific  Theater. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  80th  Congress  and 
represented  the  people  of  the  Abilene, 
TX,  area  for  over  30  years,  from  Janu- 
ary 1947,  to  December  1978. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  when  Sam 
Rayburn  was  Speaker,  if  Members  re- 
call. He  also  served  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  before  he  left  Congress. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  lost  a  good 
friend  in  Omar  Burleson  and  his  family 
has  my  deepest  sympathy. 

The  funeral  will  be  Friday  at  3:30  in 
Anson,  TX,  at  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  Memt)ers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  passing  of  a  former 
colleague  and  personal  friend.  Omar  Burteson, 
who  represented  tfie  17th  District  of  Texas 
from  January  1947  until  his  retirement  in  Janu- 
ary 1979,  passed  away  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  age  of  85. 

I  personally  considered  Omar  my  political 
mentor  and  friend.  He  was  an  active  partici- 
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pant  in  my  race  for  Congress  in  1978  arxj  has 
supported  my  efforts  these  past  1 2  years  that 
I've  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  Members  of  tfie  House,  who  sen«d 
with  Omar,  have  tokJ  me  wliat  a  thoughtful 
and  diligent  lawmaker  he  was  and  I  readily 
agree.  Omar  Truman  Burieson  was  the  defini- 
tion of  a  gentleman's  gentleman. 

During  his  congressional  career  he  served 
on  a  number  of  powerful  committees  including 
Ways  and  Means  and  Budget  and  he  was 
chairman  of  House  Administration. 

Omar  not  only  served  the  people  of  the  17th 
Distrkjt  of  Texas,  but  the  entire  country.  He 
was  an  inspiratton  to  me  and  someone  I  tried 
to  model  myself  after  because  he  was  patient, 
caring,  and  sincerely  concerned  about  ttie 
people  t>e  represented  while  in  Washington. 

Omar's  funeral  will  be  at  3:30  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Anson,  TX. 

D  1850 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  so  in  order  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sarpalius]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  historical 
context  of  the  creation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the  cur- 
rent existence  of  Baltic  diplomatic 
missions  to  the  United  States,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  creation  of  a  Baltic 
analog  of  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan  would  imply  a  diplomatic 
downgrading  of  the  Baltic  States'  cur- 
rent status.  This  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  was  it? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  simply  to  say 
that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee or  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SOLAKZ].  When  this  bill  comes 
back,  we  will  make  sure  there  is  report 
language  to  make  that  fact  clear. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Leningrad 
is  part  of  the  United  States  representa- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  an  expansion  of  the  Con- 
sulate to  include  Baltic  offices  sug- 
gests to  the  Soviets  that  the  United 
States  considers  the  Baltic  States  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee,  was  it? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  it  was  definitely  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee.  There  was  no  ef- 
fort to  change  fundamental  American 
policy  on  that  issue,  and  our  intent  was 
not  to  create  any  impression  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Chairnmn.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  part  A  of  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  part  B  of 
title  n. 
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rei.d 


The  Clerk 
PART  B—BURE.  1 


as  follows: 
U  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 


AVTHOtU.  ATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

afwunts  otherwise  made  avail- 

201  for  such  purposes,  there 

i  e  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 

Cultural  Affairs  to  carry  out 

t  he  Mutual  Educatiorial  and 

Act  of  1%1  the  following 


Ai'D 

«'7, 


K4i  4 


\-ATIOI\  AL 


'Iriternatioial 


SFC.sai 

In  addition  to 
able  under  section 
are  authorized  to 
of  Educational  an 
the  purposes  of 
Cultural  Exchang^ 
amounts: 

(1)  Salaries 
and  Expenses", 
1992. 

(2)  FVLBRIGHT 
GRAMS.— For  the  • 

Programs".  tllO. 

(3)  Hubert  h 
GRAM.— For  the 
ship  Program". 
1992. 

(4)  INTERX 

the 

$44,336,000  for  the 

(5)  Other 
Training    Projects 
grams",    and    tht 
change  Program 
1992. 

(6)  World 
and  exchange 
the  1993   World 
New   York.  S2.000 
S2.000.000  for  fiscal 

Mr.   BERMAII 
Mr.  Chairman, 
sent  that  part 
printed  in   the 
amendment  at 

The 
to  the  request 
California? 

There  was  no 


ACADEMIC     exchange     PRO- 

"ulbright  Academic  Exchange 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992. 

WMPHREY   FELLOWSHIP   PRO- 

I  lubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellow- 
682.000  for  the  fiscal  year 


VISITORS    PROCRAM.—For 
Visitors        Program", 
iscal  year  1992. 
PRolpRA.'HS.—For    "East    Europe 
"Citizen    Exchange    Pro- 
Congress-Bundestag    Ex- 
tl2.028.000  for  the  fiscal  year 

USIVtRSITY  GAMES.— For  cultural 

rela  led  activities  associated  with 

Uiiversity  Games  in  Buffalo, 

no  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 

year  1993. 

(during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
be  considered  as  read. 
Record,  and  open  to 
uny  point. 

Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


i 


CHAIRM  AN 


llr. 


AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PAXON. 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  reah  as  follows: 


strj  ke 


Amendment  offered 
99  of  the  Bill 
subsection   (6). 
SITY  GAMES, 
provided  that  amdunts 
subsection  are  si|bject 
governing  United 
assistance  to  prlvite 


Mr.    BERMAM 
Mr.  Chairman, 
sent  the  amendment 
read  and  printei  1 

The  CHAIRIvqAN 
to  the  request 
California? 

There  was  no 

Mr.   PAXON. 
this  amendmenjt 
Mr.    NOWAK, 
Houghton.  I  w*uld 
NowAK  for  draw  mg 

Mr.      Chairm)  in 
makes  very  cl4ar 
thorized    under 
specifically  will 
regulations 
to  make  very  clear 
lute  determinati 
will  follow  the 

Mr.  Chairman 
Crom  New  York 
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EXPENSES.— For   "Salaries 
,849,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


abjection. 

JFFERED  BY  MR.  PAXON 

Chairman,  I  offer  an 


by  Mr.  Paxon:  On  Page 

the  period  at  the  end  of 

entitled  -WORLD  UNIVER- 

I  nd  Insert  the  following:  ". 

authorized  under  this 

to  all   requirements 

States  Information  Agency 

organizations." 


(during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
be  considered  as 
in  the  Record. 

Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


jbjection. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  offer 

on  behalf  of  myself, 

LaFalce,    and    Mr. 

like  to  thank  Mr. 

up  this  amendment. 

this     amendment 

that  the  funds  au- 

this    subsection    very 

follow  USIA  assistance 

y  specifically,  we  want 

that  there  is  abso- 

on  that  this  funding 

Appropriate  regulations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

[Mr.  NowAK],  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Houghton],  for  joining  me  in  putting 
this  together. 

I  also  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  who  has  agreed  to 
this  amendment  and  has  worked  with 
us  to  ensure  that  not  only  this  amend- 
ment will  pass  but  the  important  fund- 
ing for  the  World  University  Games 
can  move  ahead  and  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  amendment.  I  appre- 
ciate it  because  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchanges  meet  certain  guide- 
lines, that  they  do  not  operate  outside 
the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  In  the  past  we  have  made  con- 
gressional earmarks  which  have  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  congressional 
review  panel  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  actually  approve  those  ex- 
changes. So  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  these  programs  stay  within  the 
guidelines  that  have  been  established 
through  memoranda  at  the  agency. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe]  for  her  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
reiterate  some  of  the  remarks.  This 
program  is,  I  think,  a  program  that  has 
great  value  to  our  country  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  happy  that  we  could  ac- 
conrunodate  the  concern  of  Ms.  Snowe 
with  this  amendment,  and  certainly  we 
want  to  guarantee  that  these  funds  ac- 
complish the  mission  for  which  they 
are  intended.  This  amendment  will 
help  realize  those  goals.  I  am  in  full 
support. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  amendment. 
Again  I  thank  Ms.  Snowe  for  her  tre- 
mendous contribution,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  in  this  endeavor. 

And  please  come  to  the  University 
Games  in  Buffalo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Paxon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  part  B  of  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  part  C  of 
title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
PART  C— BUREAU  OF  BROADCASTING 
SEC.  Ul.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Broadcasting  for  carrying  out  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  and  the  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act  the  following  amounts: 


AND  EXPENSES.— For   "Salaries 
$196,942,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


any 


(1)  SALARIES 

and  Expenses". 
1992. 

(2)  TELEVISION  AND  FILM  SERVICE.— For  "Tele- 
vision and  Film  Service".  $33,185,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1992. 

(3)  ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 

FACILITIES.— For  "Acquisition  and  Construction 
of  Radio  Facilities",  $98,043,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(4)  Broadcasting  to  cub  a.— For  "Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba",  $38,988,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  C  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there 
amendments  to  part  C  of  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  part  D  of 
title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  D— BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

BROADCASTING 

SEC.  261.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  BOARD  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL Broadcasting  act  of  1973.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  $218,660,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  additional  amounts  for  such  fiscal  year  as 
may  be  necessary  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations 
in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates:  and". 

Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  D  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  part  D  of  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLB  ni—MSCELLANEOUS  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  PLO  COMMITMENTS  COMPLIANCE. 

(a)  Reporting  Requirement.— Beginning  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
every  120  days  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report,  in 
unclassified  form  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, containing  the  following — 

(1)  a  description  of  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization support  (including  all  statements  and 
activities)  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait; 

(2)  a  description  of  efforts  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  open  a  "second 
front"  against  Israel  from  Lebanon  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  terrorist  acts  commit- 
ted or  supported  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization; 

(4)  a  description  of  actions  or  statements  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as  they 
relate  to  the  Geneva  commitments  of  December 
1988  regarding  cessation  of  terrorism  and  rec- 
ognition of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  including  ac- 
tions or  statements  that  contend  that  the  de- 
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dared  "Palestinian  state"  encompasses  all  of  Is- 
rael: 

(5)  a  description  of  the  steps,  if  any,  taken  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  evict  or 
otherwise  discipline  individuals  or  groups  tak- 
ing actions  inconsistent  unth  the  Geneva  com- 
mitments: 

(6)  a  statement  of  whether  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organisation,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures in  Article  33  of  the  Palestinian  National 
Covenant,  has  repealed  provisioris  in  that  cov- 
enant which  call  for  Israel's  destruction: 

(7)  a  statement  of  whether  the  PLO  has  called 
on  any  Arab  state  to  recognise  and  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel  or  to  end  its  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel: 

(S)  a  statement  of  whether  "Force  17"  and  the 
"Hawari  Group",  or  other  units  directed  by 
Yasser  Arafat  that  have  carried  out  terrorist  at- 
tacks, have  been  disbanded  and  not  reconsti- 
tuted under  different  names: 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  PLO's  position  on  the 
unrest  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  whether 
the  PLO  threatens,  through  violence  or  other 
intimidation  measures,  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  who  advocate  a  cessation  of,  or 
who  do  not  support,  the  unrest  and  who  might 
be  receptive  to  engaging  in  a  peace  process: 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  PLO  re- 
garding the  prosecution  and  extradition,  if  so 
requested,  of  known  terrorists  such  as  Abu 
Abbas,  who  directed  the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking 
during  which  Leon  Klinghoffer  was  murdered, 
and  Muhammed  Rashid,  implicated  in  the  1982 
bombing  of  the  Pan  Am  jet  and  the  1986  bombing 
of  a  TWA  jet  in  which  four  Americans  were 
killed: 

(11)  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  PLO  on 
providing  compensation  to  the  United  States  vic- 
tims or  the  families  of  United  States  victims  of 
PLO  terrorism: 

(12)  a  description  of  PLO  involvement  in  illicit 
drug  trafficking:  and 

(13)  a  description  of  the  financial  resources, 
assets,  and  holdings  of  the  PLO  and  the  sources 
of  such  resources,  including  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial support  from  each  and  every  country 
contributing  to  the  PLO. 

(b)  Definitions.— Ttie  term  "Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization"  or  "PLO"  includes  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  any  of  its  con- 
stituent groups  or  factions,  and  any  successors 
thereto  or  agents  thereof,  including  any  of  its 
officers,  officials,  representatives,  or  spokes- 
persons. 

SBC.  ata.  s&NSB  op  congress  regarding  re- 
ciprocal DIPLOMATIC  STATUS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  all  United  States  law  enforcement  person- 
nel serving  in  Mexico  should  be  accredited  in 
the  same  manner  and  accorded  the  same  status 
as  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  per- 
sonnel serving  as  official  representatives  at 
United  States  posts  in  Mexico:  and 

(2)  all  Mexican  narcotics  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  United  States  should  be 
accredited  in  the  same  manner  and  accorded  the 
same  diplomatic  and  consular  status  as  United 
States  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  per- 
sonnel serving  in  Mexico. 

SBC.  SOa.  EXPANSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SUP- 
PORT FOR  AND  PRESENCE  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES. 
Sot  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  an  enhanced  United  States  pres- 
ence in  the  Baltic  Republics.  Such  report  shall 
assess  the  appropriateness  of  various  types  of 
United  States  instrumentalities  tliat  might  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Baltic  Republics  in  furthering 
United  States  foreign  policy  interests,  including 
information  offices,  branches  of  the  United 
States  Consulate  in  Leningrad,  and  a  Baltic 
analogue  of  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan. 


Mr.  HERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  HI  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  m? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OWENS  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah: 
Page  104,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  304.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  CONCERNING 
SUSTAINED  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST. 

The  Congress  commends  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  sustained  diplomatic  efforts  to 
establish  dialogue  and  direct  negotiations 
among  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute, 
and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  continue  such  efforts  to 
promote  a  peace  process  in  the  Middle  Elast. 

Mr.  HERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  speak.  Secretary  Haker  is  in  Je- 
rusalem in  meetings  which  will  soon 
adjourn  for  the  night  and  tomorrow  he 
will  hold  a  press  conference.  This 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  commend 
him,  in  a  bipartisan  expression  of  Con- 
gress' support  for  the  very  serious  and 
sustained  diplomatic  efforts  he  has 
made  in  the  Middle  East  to  bring  about 
a  comprehensive  peace,  and  to  urge 
that  he  continue  his  efforts. 

He  has  traveled  on  four  separate  oc- 
casions. Secretary  Haker  has,  making 
dozens  of  stops  in  eight  countries,  all 
in  pursuit  of  a  viable  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process.  It  is  no  easy  undertak- 
ing. It  is  a  high-risk  venture  with  far 
greater  chances  for  failure  than  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  peace  process  is 
an  orphan.  Elach  party  to  the  conflict 
has  an  ample  supply  of  advocates  and 
activists,  but  there  are  scarce  few  for 
the  process  itself.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  say  that  in  the  Congress, 
and  among  the  American  people,  there 
is  a  constituency  for  peace  in  the  most 
volatile  region  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
constituency  for  diplomacy  which  is 
endlessly  frustrating  and  slow;  which  is 
mired  in  absurd  detail. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  can  succeed  in 
crafting  a  process  acceptable  to  all 
sides,  the  simple  means  by  which  the 
parties  can  talk,  it  is  this  Secretary  of 
State.  James  Haker  is  a  deal  maker, 
known  for  his  courage  for  his  skill  in 
negotiations.  While  there  is  no  short- 
age of  controversy  surrounding  the 
means  to  this  end,  I  think  we  can  all 


agree  that  establishing  a  workable 
peace  process  is  worthy  of  the  Sec- 
retary's attention.  I  think  he  should  be 
commended  for  it. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Secretary  Haker  should  be  commended 
for  his  vigorous  and  sustained  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  establish  dialog  and  di- 
rect negotiations  among  parties  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  It  urges  him  to 
continue  with  his  work;  to  not  lose  in- 
terest or  energy. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress,  in  a  strong 
bipartisan  statement,  express  apprecia- 
tion for  what  he  is  doing  and,  more  im- 
portant, even,  to  urge  him  to  continue. 

The  gulf  war  brought  great  capital 
and  prestige  to  this  country.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  President  could  have 
chosen  to  spend  it  elsewhere,  but  they 
chose  to  spend  much  of  it  on  the  search 
for  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Secretary  Haker  has  under- 
taken to  establish  a  process  over  there 
which  will  bring  the  parties  to  the  dif- 
ferent conflicts,  Arab-Israeli,  and  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  issues,  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

D  1900 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  partisanship 
stops,  on  this  issue,  at  the  water's  edge 
and  very  important  that  Members  of 
Congress  join  together  to  express  our 
strong  support,  our  strong  bipartisan 
support,  for  him  and  for  his  courageous 
and  skillful  efforts. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  parties  with  whom  he  is 
working  understand  that  Congress  is 
unified  behind  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  seeking  peace,  that  Congress  wants 
his  efforts  to  succeed,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
as  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  his  efforts  be  successful  and 
that  he  be  encouraged  to  continue 
them,  notwithstanding  the  significant 
and  ongoing  discouragements  which  he 
gets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  W/U.KER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  104,  after  line  21.  add  the  following  new 
title:  Title  IV.  The  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  FY  1992 
shall  not  exceed  $5,021,682,000. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  Let 
me  explain  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
discussion  on  this  floor  over  the  last 
several  years  about  balancing  the 
budget,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  doing  it  through  constitu- 
tional  amendments,   or  whatever   the 
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pie  here  who  have  priorities  other  than 
balancing  the  budget.  Fine.  I  say  to 
them,  "If  you  want  to  spend  21  percent 
more  for  State  Department  activities, 
you  know,  welcome  to  it.  Vote  against 
the  Walker  amendment.  But  if  you're 
telling  your  constituents  and  you're 
telling  other  people  that  a  high  prior- 
ity with  you  is  to  actually  balance  the 
budget,  then  I  think  it's  time  that  we 
begin  to  look  at  the  details  of  these 
bills  and  we  begin  to  make  the  tough 
choices." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  last  year 
when  we  debated  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
some  of  us  thought  was  a  silver  bullet 
that  was  needed  in  order  to  get  Con- 
gress to  be  serious,  and  I  remember 
some  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
on  the  floor.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  who  was  carrying  that  bill  on 
the  floor  at  that  time,  he  said  to  us, 
and  I  quote: 

It  is  high  time  to  get  down  to  the  business 
of  sound  government  and  sound  budget  pol- 
icy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  House 
Joint  Resolution  268,  and  to  get  serious 
about  making  hard  choices  on  spending  and 
the  programs  that  truly  deserve  our  tax  dol- 
lars. We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  yet  an- 
other Illusion  or  deceptive  fix  when  It  comes 
to  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  issue  here 
today.  Are  we  going  to  simply  have  the 
illusion  that  someday  budgets  might 
get  balanced,  or  do  we  start  right  now 
cutting  down  to  that  figrure  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  balanced 
budget?  That  figure,  based  upon  last 
year's  budget  agreement,  is  a  2.4-per- 
cent spending  increase.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  does.  This  amendment 
holds  the  State  Department  to  a  2.4- 
percent  spending  increase  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
sponsible amendment.  It  is  indeed  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  If  applied 
across  the  board,  we  would  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1995. 

I  urge  those  who  are  truly  serious 
about  a  balanced  budget  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  today. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er], it  would  be  flexible.  It  is  not  an 
across  the  board.  It  is  a  cap. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  is  absolutely 
correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  amendment  does  not  specify  to 
anyone    where    the    cuts    have    to    be 
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made.  I  read  a  list  of  things  that  I  sug- 
gested are  places  where  they  have  gone 
well  above  the  administration  requests, 
but  the  amendment  is  entirely  flexible. 
If  people  wanted  to  make  adjustments 
other  than  those,  that  is  totally  ac- 
ceptable. All  my  amendment  does  is 
says  that  there  is  a  cap  at  a  level  of  2.4 
percent  above  what  we  are  spending  in 
1991  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  the  depart- 
ment can  operate  totally  flexibly  with- 
in that  cap. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  raises  a  valid  and  legitimate 
point  about  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
sure  other  legislation  that  will  come 
before  this  body,  and  it  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  get  serious  about 
controlling  Federal  spending,  and,  as  I 
worked  on  this  legislation  and,  I  know, 
have  worked  with  the  majority  on  this 
issue,  I  do  have  some  concerns  because 
even  where  we  have  made  shifts  in  the 
legislation,  that  funding  has  gone  for 
special  projects  that  Members  have  fa- 
vored. 

So,  what  we  have  here  incorporated 
in  this  legislation,  which  does  raise  a 
concern,  is  international  pork  on  some 
of  the  programs  that  should  not  be 
funded,  and  I  object  to  that  because  I 
think  that  we  have  to  begin  at  this 
point  in  the  authorization  process,  as 
well  as  the  appropriation  process,  to 
begin  to  rein  in  the  increases  in  spend- 
ing over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In 
some  areas  of  the  budget  it  is  very  pru- 
dent. This  is  no  question.  But  there  are 
some  substantial  increase  over  last 
year.  They  are  limited,  but  they  do 
amount  to  a  22-percent  increase  over 
the  1991  appropriation,  and  that  does 
pose  difficulties,  if  we  are  trying  to 
control  the  overall  growth  in  Federal 
spending. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  begin 
now.  and  that  means  examining  pro- 
grram  by  program,  provision  by  provi- 
sion, in  this  legislation  and  all  the 
other  bills  that  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  to  assume  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  programs  in 
these  packages  in  addition  to  where  we 
have  to  deny  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
State  of  Maine  we  have  an  8.9-percent 
unemployment  rate.  The  national  aver- 
age is  at  least  7  percent,  7.1  percent. 
We  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
people  who  are  losing  their  jobs  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, we  are  not  required  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  we  have  no  bottom 
line,  we  just  have  a  bottomless  pit. 
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So,  I  think  we  better  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  realities  that  people  are  facing 
at  home,  that  local  and  State  govern- 
ments are  facing,  by  making  choices, 
and  there  are  choices  that  have  not 
been  made  in  this  institution,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  held  in  such  low  esteem. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  for  his  £unendment 
because  I  think  we  have  to  begin  to 
take  that  direction. 

D  1910 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  for  her 
renmrks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  point  out  that  I 
expect  the  Members  who  oppose  this 
amendment  will  stand  up  and  tell  us 
about  all  the  high  priority  items  that 
are  down  in  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that  at  all.  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  things  in  here  that  are  very,  very 
important  things  to  spend  money  on, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  very  nice  to  do. 
The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  weigh 
that  priority  or  whatever  those  prior- 
ities are  against  the  priority  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  If  you  think  that  the 
State  Department  authorization  prior- 
ities are  in  fact  more  important  than 
the  balanced  budget,  you  will  be  fine. 
Just  vote  against  my  amendment.  But 
if  you  think  that  perhaps  it  is  time 
that  we  get  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget,  then  I  would  suggest  there  is  a 
route  to  go,  and  that  is  to  begin  a  con- 
sistent process  here  of  holding  our 
spending  habits  down  to  the  2.4  percent 
which  is  necessary  to  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  cut  S600  million  from  the  SlO.l 
billion  authorization  legislation  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  bill 
before  us  was  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
an  authorization  process,  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  chairman,  to  do  a  zero 
sum  authorizing.  In  other  words,  to 
break  with  the  tradition  of  the  past  of 
authorizing  far  larger  than  the  budget 
resolution  would  permit,  or  that  the 
appropriators  might  appropriate  with, 
and  to  restrain  and  constrain  ourselves 
to  the  limits  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  agreement  of  last  year  and  of 
the  House-passed  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, with  concurrence  fl"om  every  sin- 
gle member  of  the  minority  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  addition  to  this  bill 
flrom  the  administration's  request, 
every  addition  would  be  compensated 
for  by  an  offset  somewhere  else,  with 
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one  exception,  and  one  exception  only, 
and  that  was  a  $109  million  increase  in 
the  refugee  and  migration  funding  ac- 
count for  overseas  assistance  because 
of  the  massive  explosion  of  refugees 
worldwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  $109  million, 
we  would  offset  from  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill,  which  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  is  now  in  the  process  of 
marking  up  and  which  will  be  on  the 
floor  in  several  weeks,  so  that  within 
the  150  functions,  when  you  took  the 
State  Department  bill,  the  USIA  bill, 
the  BIB  authorization,  and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  there  would  be  total 
consistency  between  the  150  account,  in 
the  budget  enforcement  agreement  of 
last  year,  the  caps  on  that  account,  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution,  and 
the  President's  submission  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  we  have 
heard  Members  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  urging  massive  across-the- 
board  cuts  to  deal  with  authorizations 
that  went  far  beyond  their  budget  reso- 
lution authority,  because  they  did  not 
have  to  comply  with  it,  because  it  was 
the  appropriations  process  that  was  af- 
fected. 

We  exercised  a  level  of  self-restraint 
here,  imposed  in  a  sense  by  the  request 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  to  avoid  doing 
that  once  again.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  says 
it  is  a  21-percent  increase  in  this  bill, 
what  he  fails  to  mention,  and  what  I 
am  so  sorry  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  who  knows 
this,  did  not  mention,  is  that  a  massive 
part  of  that  increase  is  the  4-year  au- 
thorization of  arrearages  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  person- 
ally requested  over  and  over  again, 
that  we  finally  gave  him,  only  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  to  be  outlaid  over 
this  year,  only  one-fourth  of  which  is 
to  be  scored  on  either  budget  authority 
outlays,  and  we  have  an  0MB  letter  to 
suggest  that. 

The  second  major  increase  is  to  fund 
a  no-year  authorization  appropriation 
for  the  building  program,  because  they 
have  spent  their  surpluses  and  they 
needed  a  replenishment  to  continue 
with  any  kind  of  building  program  that 
they  need  to  have  for  our  embassies, 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
embassies  in  the  foreign  building  ac- 
count. This  is  the  massive  part  of  that 
Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  suggest  that  that 
represents  some  excessive  spending, 
when  we  did  exactly  the  opposite,  I 
think  is  contrary.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  did  not 
point  that  out. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 


fl-om  California  [Mr.  Berman]  for  his 
statement,  which  I  think  lays  out  what 
this  bill  is  all  about  and  why  these  cuts 
are  undesirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  mentioned,  it 
is  particularly  undesirable  in  terms  of 
the  migration  and  refugee  accounts  be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  this  is  a  problem 
which  has  at  least  doubled  in  the 
course  of  the  last  decade.  Whereas  we 
were  looking  at  8  million  refugees  and 
displaced  people  in  1980,  we  are  looking 
at  over  15  million  even  before  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  situation  erupted.  Now,  of 
course,  we  are  facing  even  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point  out 
to  Members  that  in  addition  to  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Persian  Gulf  situation, 
the  Armenians,  the  various  Asian  situ- 
ations, one-eighth  of  these  dollars  go 
to  assist  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  This  is  a  cause  to  which  just 
about  every  Member  of  this  House  sub- 
scribed during  the  1970'8  and  1980's.  We 
worked  very  hard  to  see  that  that 
happy  day  would  come  when  Soviet 
Jews  would  finally  be  able  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  given  the  risks  that  they 
were  facing  there  and  under  new  cir- 
cumstances they  are  now  facing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man] has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Berman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  event  has  now  come  to  pass. 
So  we  are  devoting  a  portion,  not  an 
enormous  portion,  but  one-eighth  of 
this  money  essentially  is  going  to 
make  good  on  the  commitments  that 
this  Congress  made  when  all  of  us 
passed  the  resolutions  and  signed  the 
letters  and  did  all  of  the  things  that  we 
did  in  order  to  bring  to  pass  the  day 
when  the  Jews  would  be  able  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  now  go  back 
on  that  commitment,  by  adopting  this 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  a 
sorry  day  indeed  for  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  firom  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
man] for  his  very  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  most 
important  if  we  are  going  to  live  up  to 
the  commitment  we  made  to  the  refu- 
gee situation  in  the  past,  and  not  just 
Soviet  Jews,  but  around  the  world, 
that  we  do  so.  If  there  is  one  lesson  we 
have  learned  I  think  from  the  Holo- 
caust, it  was  that  this  country  ought 
to  stand  up  to  these  situations,  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  them,  and, 
the  gentleman  is  certainly  right,  that 
this  bill  does  deal  with  them.  Now  to 
cut  the  funding  in  this  bill  to  deal  with 
them  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  thank  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  I  [ew  York  [Mr.  Green]  for 
his  comments  and  willingrness  to  stand 
up. 

Mr.  FASCEl  Ij.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  1  ist  word. 

Mr.  Chalrmi,n,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BlRMAN],  and  the  members 
of  the  subcorunittee,  for  their  excel- 
lent work  with  regard  to  the  bill  and 
staying  withii  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairmi  .n,  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  g<ntleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman].  I  would  ask  whether  the 
Executive  re(iuests  of  the  President 
have  all  been  net,  and  is  this  bill  with- 
in the  budget,  except  for  the  refugee 
add-on? 

Mr.  BERMiiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemar  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELiL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  C  alifomia. 

Mr.  BERM.^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  irentleman  yielding  time 
to  respond  to  that  request,  as  well  as 
for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $109  million,  as  we  men- 
tioned, will  cc  me  out  of  the  foreigrn  as- 
sistance autl  orization,  this  bill  is 
under  the  request  of  the  President, 
within  the  I-  ouse  budget  resolution, 
and  within  tie  caps  created  by  the 
Budget  Reforr  i  Act. 

Mr.  Chairms  n,  if  I  might  just  use  this 
opportunity  t )  read  a  letter,  it  states: 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 

Waskington.  DC. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  Ht  ttse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Sp:  iaker:  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vised that  there  are  plans  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  wou  Id  maice  an  overall  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  or  nearly  one-half 
billion  dollars  i  i  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  FY  92  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorij  ation  act. 

Such  a  cut  MDuld  be  devastating  for  the 
President's  ability  to  conduct  an  effective 
foreign  policy,  rhe  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  within  the 
ceilings  provide  d  for  the  International  Af- 
fairs function  br  last  fall's  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Agreemen ;  and  the  President's  budget 
request.  For  tl  e  most  part  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  current  services  level  for  operating 
programs.  The  Administration  simply  can- 
not sustain  effe(  tive  diplomatic  activities  at 
the  funding  levds  which  the  Walter  amend- 
ment would  provide.  The  Administration 
urges  members  lo  oppose  the  Walker  Amend- 
ment and  any  other  amendments  which 
would  reduce  finding  levels  provided  for  In 
the  committee  reported  bill  H.R.  1415. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  G.  Mulldjs, 
Assistant  Secretary .  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  WALKtR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemar  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  ennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  poin  .  out  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  a  thing  the  gentleman  has 
said.  It  is  within  the  budget,  and  so  on. 
My  only  poirt  would  be  that  we  are 
going  to  hav(    to  go  way  beyond  last 


year's  budget  agreement  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
anything  the  gentleman  has  presented. 
He  is  absolutely  factual.  I  just  think 
we  have  to  do  more,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  FASCELL..  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  is  consist- 
ent. I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  all 
Members  understood  we  followed  direc- 
tions and  predicated  our  actions  on  the 
agreement,  and  that  we  have  been  very 
frugal.  There  has  been  a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  layoff.  We  have  tried  to  do  every- 
thing we  could,  that  the  administra- 
tion wanted.  Even  with  all  of  that,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker],  we  are  at  about 
97  percent  of  current  services.  So  we 
are  not  meeting  their  real  needs  yet. 

a  1920 

I  think  in  real  dollars,  and  do  not 
hold  me  to  this,  I  cite  this  only  as  an 
example,  in  real  dollars  the  budget 
today  is  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman again.  The  point  is  that  I  am 
not  certain  how  enthusiastic  the  ad- 
ministration is  about  a  balanced  budg- 
et. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  155,  noes  248, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  95] 
AYES— 155 


Allaid 

Dickinson 

Hobson 

Applegate 

Doolittle 

Holloway 

Archer 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hubbard 

Armey 

Doman  (CA) 

Hunter 

Ballanger 

Dreler 

Hutto 

Barnard 

Duncan 

Inhofe 

Barton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ireland 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Jacobs 

Bentley 

English 

James 

Blllrakls 

Erdretch 

Jenkins 

BUley 

FaweU 

Johnson  (SD) 

Boehner 

Fields 

Joztz 

Bunnlng 

Franks  (CT) 

Kaptur 

Burton 

nallegly 

Kaslch 

Byron 

Oekas 

Kliw 

Callahan 

Oeren 

Kyi 

Camp 

Ollchrest 

Lagomarsino 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Glllmor 

Lancaster 

Chandler 

GoodUng 

LAUghlln 

Cllnger 

Ooss 

Lewis  (CA) 

Coble 

Orandy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Combest 

Ounderson 

Ughtfoot 

Condlt 

HalKTX) 

Uoyd 

Co«teUo 

Hammerschmldt 

Luken 

Coi  (CA) 

Machtley 

Crane 

Hansen 

Marlenee 

Cunningham 

Hastert 

McCandless 

Dannemeyer 

HeHey 

McCoUum 

Davis 

Heniy 

McEwen 

DeLay 

Herger 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Rltter 

Swift                                      1 

^^1 

Moorbead 

Roberts 

Tallon                                  ^^H 

Natcher 

Rohrabacher 

Tauzln                                 ^^H 

Neal  (NO 

Roth 

Taylor  (MS)                          ^^M 

Nichols 

Rowland 

Taylor  (NO                         ^^B 

Nussle 

Russo 

Thomas  (CA)                       ^^H 

OllD 

Sangmelster 

Thomas  (WY)                      ^^M 

Oxley 

Santorum 

Traflcant                             ^^H 

Packard 

Savage 

^^^1 

Pallone 

Schaefer 

Valentine                              ^^H 

Parker 

Schulze 

Volkmer                              ^^^| 

Patterson 

Sensenbrenner 

Vucanovlch                         ^^^| 

Petri 

Shaw 

Walker                                   ^^H 

Poshard 

Shuster 

Walsh                                  ^^H 
Weldon                                ^^B 
Whltten                                 ^^M 

Pureell 

Skelton 

Qulllen 
Ramstad 

Slattery 
Smith  (OR) 

Ray 

Smith  (TX) 

^^^B 

Regula 

Snowe 

Young  (AK)                          ^^H 

Ridge 

Solomon 

Young  (FL)                           ^^H 

Riggs 

Spence 

^^H 

Rinaldo 

Stump 
NOES— 248 

Zlmmer                               ^^^| 

Abercromble 

Gallo 

^^M 

Ackerman 

Gaydos 

Miller  (CA)                           ^^M 

Alexander 

Gejdenson 

Miller  (WA)                          ^^M 

Anderson 

Gephardt 

Mlneta                                ^^H 

Andrews  (ME) 

Oilman 

Mink                                    ^^M 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gingrich 

Moakley                              ^^H 

Andrews  (TX) 

GUckman 

Mollnari                              ^^H 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

MoUohan                             ^^^| 

Atkins 

Gordon 

Moran                                    ^^^| 

Bacchus 

Gradlson 

Morella                               ^^H 

Baker 

Gray 

Morrison                            ^^H 

Barrett 

Green 

Murphy                                ^^^1 

Bateman 

Guarinl 

Murtha                                ^^H 

Bellenson 

Hall  (OH) 

Myers                                  ^^^| 

Bereuter 

Hamilton 

Nagle                                   ^^M 

Berman 

Harris 

Neal  (MA)                             ^^H 

Bevin 

Hayes  (IL) 

Nowak                                 ^^M 

Bllbray 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oakar                                  ^^M 

Boehlert 

Hefner 

Oberstar                              ^^H 

Bonlor 

Hertel 

Obey                                    ^H 

Bonkl 

Hoagland 

Ortiz                                    ^^B 

Boucher 

Hochbrueckner 

Orton                                     I^^H 

Brewster 

Horn 

Owens  (NY)                           ^^M 

Brooks 

Horton 

Owens  (UT)                           |^H 

Broomfleld 

Houghton 

Panetta                                  ^^M 

Browder 

Hoyer 

Paxon                                     ^^M 

Bruce 

Huckaby 

Payne  (NJ)                            ^^1 

Bryant 

Hughes 

Payne  (VA)                           ^^1 

Bustamante 

Hyde 

Pease                                    ^^H 

Campbell  (CO) 

Jetferson 

Pelosi                                    ^^1 

Cardln 

Johnson  (CT) 

Penny                                    ^^| 

Carper 

Johnston 

Perkins                                 ^H 

Can- 

Jones  (GA) 

Peterson  (FL)                         ^^H 

Chapman 

Jones  (NO 

Peterson  (MN)                      ^^H 

Clement 

Kanjorskl 

Pickett                                  ^H 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kennedy 

Pickle                                  j^H 

Coloman  (TX) 

Kennelly 

Porter                                 ^^H 

Collins  (IL) 

Kildee 

Price                                   ^^H 

Collins  (MI) 

Kleczka 

Rahall                                 ^^H 

Conyers 

Kolbe 

Range!                                   ^^H 

Cooper 

Kolter 

Ravenel                                 ^^^1 

Coughlln 

Kopetskl 

Reed 

^ 

Cox  (IL) 

Kostmayer 

Rhodes 

H 

Coyne 

LaFalce 

Richardson 

Cramer 

LaRocco 

Roe 

H 

Darden 

Leach 

Roemer                                 j^^H 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rogers                                 ^^^| 

DeLauro 

Levin  (MI) 

Ros-Lehtlnen                      ^^H 

Dellums 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rose                                    ^^H 

Derrick 

Livingston 

RostenkowsU                      ^^^H 

Dicks 

Long 

Rottkema                            ^^^1 

Dixon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roybal                                   ^^H 

Donnelly 

Lowey  (NY) 

^^M 

Dooley 

Man  ton 

Sanders                             ^^H 

Downey 

Markey 

Sarpallus                             ^^H 

Durbln 

Martin 

Sawyer                                  ^^^^ 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Saxton                                ^^H 

Early 

Mavroules 

Scheuer                               ^^^B 

Eckart 

Mazzoll 

Schlff                              ^^m 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Schroeder                           ^^H 

Edwards  (TX) 

McCrery 

Schumer                               ^^^H 

Engel 

McCurdy 

Serrano                               ^^^| 

Espy 

McDade 

Sharp                                    ^^^1 

Evans 

McDennott 

Shays                                  ^^H 

Fascell 

McGrath 

Slkorskl                              ^^H 

Fazio 

McHugh 

SUlsky                                ^^H 

Felghan 

McMillan  (NO 

Skaggs                                W^M 

Flake 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Skeen                                ^^H 

FogUetU 

McNulty 

Slaughter  (NT)                   ^^M 

Ford  (Ml) 

Meyers 

Slaughter  (VA)                   ^^H 

Frank  (MA) 

Mfume 

Smith  (NJ)                          1 

^^H 
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Solan 

Thornton 

Weber 

Spratt 

Torres 

Weiss 

Staggtn 

TorricelU 

Wheat 

Stelllnga 

Towns 

Williams 

Stenholm 

Trailer 

Wilson 

Stokes 

Unsneld 

Wise 

Studds 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolf 

Sundqulst 

Vento 

Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 

Swett 

Vlsclosky 

Synar 

Washington 

Tanner 

Waters 

Thomas  (OA) 

Wazman 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Anthony 

FUh 

Levlne  (CA) 

Aspln 

Ford  (TN) 

Llplnskl 

AuColn 

Frost 

Matsui 

Boxer 

Gibbons 

Moody 

Brown 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Clay 

Hopkins 

Smith  (FL) 

DeFazio 

Lantos 

Smith  (lA) 

Dlngell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Stark 

Dwyer 

Lent 

Steams 

D  1943 

Mr.  PAXON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  NICHOLS,  SLATTERY,  and 
REGULA  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  rollcall  No.  95, 
the  Walker  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  title  in? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  for  the  purpose 
of  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
no  other  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  all  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  in  the  chair 
who  has  conducted  this  entire  matter 
with  great  competence  and  capability. 

I  rise  to  take  just  1  minute  to  point 
out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  authorized  an  initia- 
tive of  President  Bush  on  an  agreement 
reached  in  Paris  on  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  for 
the  new  parliamentary  body,  which  the 
President  envisioned  and  to  which  the 
United  States  is  committed.  We  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  that  body.  The 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  on  the  House 
side,  plays  and  continues  to  play  a  key 
role  in  the  whole  process  of  CSCE. 
They  have  the  experience.  They  have 
the  expertise.  It  will  be  indispensable 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  CSCE  par- 
liamentary conference,  as  well  as  the 
ministerial  meetings. 


For  that  reason,  we  have  urged  the 
Speaker,  and  we  are  making  this  legis- 
lative history  to  be  sure  that  in  each 
U.S.  delegation  going  to  the  CSCE  par- 
liamentary conference  that  at  least 
two  Members  of  the  congressional 
CSCE  Commission  be  members  of  that 
body.  We  have  been  assured  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  that  he  agrees 
fully  with  that  concept. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  know  how  enthusiastic 
the  Members  are  hearing  this  colloquy, 
but  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  recognition  of  the  role  that  the  Hel- 
sinki Conunission  has  played  in  this.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  for 
the  extraordinary  talent  he  showed  in 
reaching  negotiation  to  create  the  par- 
liamentary assembly,  and  thank  him 
for  his  comments  and  his  work  on  en- 
suring this. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  the  cooperation. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1415.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr.  Ber- 
MAN]  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  for  tfieir  excellent  work  on  this  Wl. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  2258, 
the  Freedom  From  Want  Act.  In  that  bill,  which 
contains  a  long  series  of  measures  to  reduce 
hunger  not  only  in  its  immediate  symptoms  but 
at  Its  root  causes,  one  section  of  the  bill  deals 
with  refugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  worid's  18  million  refu- 
gees and  roughly  equal  number  of  displaced 
people  remain  among  the  most  miserable,  ne- 
glected people  in  our  world.  As  chairman  of 
the  Hunger  Committee,  I  have  visited  refugee 
camps  and  seen  the  suffering  of  displaced 
people  around  the  worid.  Most  recently,  I  and 
four  of  my  colleagues  witnessed  this  misery 
firsthand  on  our  trip  to  the  refugee  camps  at 
the  Turkish  border. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  has  held 
hearings  on  refugees  and  displaced  people 
and  requested  a  GAG  report  on  the  problems 
of  refugees.  These  all  show  that  humanitarian 
organizations  are  underfunded  to  an  extent 
that  hampers  tfieir  ability  to  respond  to  emer- 
gencies like  tfK>se  in  the  mountains  of  tfie 
Iraq,  the  flood  plains  of  Barigladesh,  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

This  bill,  by  authorizing  appropriations  of 
$600  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  $650  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1993  for  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance,"  will  enable  the  U.S.  to 
better  support  the  intemational  response  to 
emergency  situations  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing in  and  around  Iraq  and  in  Sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica. These  numbers  are  ttie  same  as  those 
contained  in  the  Freedom  From  Want  Act.  I 
applaud  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  ir>- 
creasing  the  administration's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1991  by  rrxire  than  $100  million  for  this 
work.  I  am  convinced  that  the  extra  money  will 
be  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Operations,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


consider  carefully  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  to  H.R.  1415,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Departn>ent  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Intemational  Broad- 
casting. Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  a  nunrv 
ber  of  provisions  in  tfie  bill  which  foster  sound 
foreign  policy  and  responsible  promotion  of 
U.S.  interests  atxoad,  several  provisions  de- 
serve close  scrutiny  and  amendment. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  highlight  a  number  of 
ttie  provisions  included  in  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  One  of  the 
most  significant  provisions  of  H.R.  1415,  is  the 
authorization  of  additional  moneys  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance.  This  significant 
increase — from  $485.6  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion— reflects  the  grave,  desperate  needs  of 
the  millions  whose  lives  have  been  uprooted 
t)y  war,  civil  strife,  famine,  or  natural  disaster. 
It  is  estimated  that  18  million  people  are  on 
the  move,  struggling  to  keep  txxfy  and  soul  to- 
gettier.  The  most  affected  group  of  refugees 
are  the  chikJren  and  their  mottiers — estimated 
at  about  80  percent  of  the  refugee  population 
in  Africa,  and  50  percent  of  the  refugee  popu- 
lation in  norttiem  Iraq. 

The  moneys  in  this  bill  are  targeted  at  the 
special  needs  of  refugees  forced  to  flee  tfieir 
homes  in  Liberia,  Sudan,  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador,  and  Afghanistan,  for  tfie  Palestin- 
ians in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arattia,  and.  of  im- 
mediate need,  assistance  for  the  hundreds  of 
ttiousands  who  took  flight  from  postwar,  Hus- 
seirvterrorized  Iraq.  The  funds  earmarked  for 
refugees  in  Israel  are  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  transportatk^n  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  citizens,  as  well  as  the  resettling  of 
Ethiopian  Jews  in  Israel. 

In  addition  to  U.S.  assessed  contritxjtions  to 
over  40  intemational  organizatk>ns  such  as  tfie 
United  Nations,  the  bill  includes  moneys  for 
the  payment  of  arrearages  owed  by  the  United 
States.  Foltowing  passage  of  the  Solomorv 
Kassetaum  amendment  whk;h  I  supported  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  in  1985,  tfie  United 
States  began  to  withhokj  a  percentage  of  as- 
sessed contributions,  and  arrearages  have  ac- 
cumulated. As  mandated  by  tfie  Kassebaunv 
Solomon  amendment,  tfie  United  States  has 
pressed  for  change  in  tfie  U.N.  budgetary 
process,  insisting  tfiat  the  U.N.  budget  must 
be  approved  by  consensus.  In  response  to  tfie 
ctianges  which  have  been  effected  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  the  Kasset)aum-Solomon  financial 
leveraging  provisions  are  altered  by  H.R.  1415 
and  grant  the  President  discretionary  autfiority 
to  withfiokj  funds  shouki  budget  reform  not 
continue.  Furthermore,  H.R.  1415  provkJes  for 
payment  of  tfie  arrearages  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  equal  amounts  over  the  next  4  fiscal 
years. 

Authorization  for  USIA's  Bureau  of  Broad- 
casting fias  been  limited  to  fiscal  year  1 992,  in 
expectation  of  a  comprefiensive  review  of  tfie 
Ixeadth  of  broadcasting  activities  which  will 
soon  be  submitted  by  a  task  force  appointed 
by  tfie  Presklent.  The  release  of  the  report  will 
afford  the  Subcommittee  on  lntematk>nal  Op- 
eratk>ns  the  opportunity  to  conskler  all  broad- 
casting programs.  In  tfie  interim,  fiowever,  I 
woukj  like  to  note  tfiat  I  am  very  supportive  of 
proposals  to  expand  USIA  broadcasts  in 
China  and  Southeast  Asia  Having  returned 
from  tfie  Peoples'  Republk;  of  China,  I  know 
tfiey  need  more  extensive  and  accurate  re- 
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porting  of  national  and  international  news  in 
that  country.  Sinilarly,  the  people  are  anxious 
lor  access  to  objective  pfogramming  that  nur- 
tures democratic  thought  artd  free  market 
ecorxjmies.         I 

Mr.  Speaker,  |  fully  support  the  altocation 
targeted  to  ttie  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy [NED],  the  effective  work  of  the  En- 
dowment—espeoally  through  the  party  organi- 
zatk>ns — in  training  and  offering  assistance  to 
prodemocracy  gnoups  and  parties  in  nascent 
and  fledgling  damocracies  has  silenced  its 
early  critics.  Ovej-  ttie  years,  NED  has  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  peaceful  transitions  of 
political  power  through  ttie  electoral  process 
and  has  nurturecj  indigenous  seedbeds  of  po- 
litical thought  arid  debate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outstanding  projicts  in  the  countries  recently 
liberated  from  cimmunist  rule — such  as  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  and  SkDvak 
Federative  Repilio— have  displayed  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  f^D's  work.  I  would  strongly 
urge  my  colle^ues  to  vote  against  tfie 
amendment  beirig  offered  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  which  wouW  axe  NED's  budg- 
et in  half.  I  do  not  believe  that  proposal  re- 
flects the  comnlitnrtent  of  the  Congress  to 
woridwide  humari  and  political  rights,  nor  does 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the  gerv 
tieman  from  Pennsylvania  realize  the  value  of 
the  various  programs  promoted  through  the 
Natk)nal  Endowrnent  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lam  eager  to  read  the  firxlings 
of  the  Secretary  I  of  State's  report  required  by 
H.R.  1415  that  <*Al\  assess  the  potential  for  en- 
hanced U.S.  presence  in  the  Baltic  Republrcs. 
Having  recently  met  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Battk:s — Lithuanii  in  PreskJent  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  Latvian  Prime  Minister  Ivars 
Godmanis  and  E  stonian  Council  Chairman  Ar- 
nokj  Ruutel  in  th<  lir  capitals  and  here  in  Wash- 
ir>gton — I  know  t  >ey  desire  to  have  mofe  for- 
mal ties  and  closer  involvement  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  required  report  will  consider 
the  viability  of  opening  information  offk:es, 
consulate  brandies,  and  an  offk:e  similar  to 
ttie  American  Institute  in  Taiwan.  I  have  joined 
as  an  original  cqsponsor  of  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion Chairman  R|Bpresentative  STEhJY  Hover's 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolutk>n  179,  whk:h  woukJ 
promote  ttie  klee  of  estatilishing  information 
offices  in  ttie  Bapcs  to  serve  as  a  form  of  po- 
and  support  for  the  Baltk: 
^e  such  formal  contacts  will 
)lay  our  commitment — a  50- 
of  not  recognizing  the  fore- 
st Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
Union — to  ttie  Baltk».  I  am 
report  will  help  illuminate  the 
the  United  States  to  take  in 
Repubik:s  attain  their  inde- 


litcal  recognitkii 
Republcs.  I  beW 
appropriately  di 
year  commitmei 
ibie  annexation 
nia  t>y  ttie  Sovi< 
hopeful  ttiat  the 
best  strategy  fo 
helping  the  Bal 
pendence. 

As  my  colleai 
ment  auttxxizal 


study  this  State  Depart- 
t>ill,   I  encourage  you  to 
analyze  carefully  the  current  language  and  our 
colleague   Representative   Olympia   Snowe's 


amendment  n 
Moscow.  I  stri 
port   Republi 
down  ttie  currei 
and  properly  bui 


ling  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
Snowe's  proposal  to  tear 
buikjing  under  construction, 
a  secure  Embassy  buikJing 
using  only  U.S.  I  materials  and  workmanship. 
Constructk>n  on  I  ttie  structure  whk:h  was  rid- 
dled with  sophigtrcated  eavesdropping  equip- 
ment ceased  in  1985.  Since  tfiat  time  the  tear- 


down  and  rebuikl  remedy  has  been  the  fa- 
vored solution  by  the  intelligence  experts— the 
intelligence  community,  security  professionals, 
and  two  distinct  interagency  reviews  by  the 
current  and  previous  administration.  Anything 
short  of  the  tear-down,  rebuild  proposal  rep- 
resents a  piecemeal  approach  ttiat  cannot  en- 
sure our  Embassy  personnel  the  adequate, 
secure — verifiably  secure — space  they  need  to 
wort<. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Berman  and  ranking  member,  Mrs.  Snowe,  for 
their  diligent  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  consideration.  Careful  study  of  the  issues 
contained  in  this  t)ill  will  display  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mechanics — and  programs — 
which  help  promote  U.S.  foreign  polk:y. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dramatic 
increase  in  refugees  since  last  year  has  cre- 
ated an  urgent  challenge  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  current  suffering  of 
refugees  from  Iraq  as  a  result  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's persecution  of  his  own  people  has  un- 
deriined  the  plight  of  the  workJ's  1 8  million  ref- 
ugees. 

During  the  past  year,  the  deprivations  of  war 
and  domestic  repression,  sometimes  com- 
pounded by  natural  calamities,  have  prompted 
massive  flights  of  refugees  and  discourag«»d 
their  return  home.  Greater  than  antk;ipated 
flows  of  refugees  justify  the  $109.4  million  or 
22.3  perjent  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
refugee  assistance  atxive  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Our  humani- 
tarian interests  and  wortd  leadership  role  re- 
quire the  substantial  U.S.  response  signified 
by  this  augmented  authorization  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance. 

In  addition  to  Iraqi  refugees  needs,  this  bill 
anticipates  an  increase  in  humanitarian  needs 
of  Palestinians  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
along  with  new  refugees  from  Afghanistan  and 
the  slower  repatriation  of  eariier  Afghan  refu- 
gees. This  increased  authorization  also  would 
provide  for  slower  than  anticipated  repatriation 
of  Nk:araguan  and  El  Salvadoran  refugees, 
the  heightened  number  and  burden  on  first 
asylum  countries  of  refugees  from  Liberia,  So- 
malia, and  Sudan  and  the  continued  plight  of 
refugees  from  Cambodia  and  Burma.  It  woukJ 
also  auttiorize  more  funding  for  voluntary  pri- 
vate agencies  to  transport,  resettle,  and  ab- 
sorb Soviet,  other  East  European  and  Ethio- 
pian refugees  within  Israel's  pre-1967  borders. 

The  road  toward  establishing  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  humane  wortd  order  is  beset  with 
obstacles  and  frustration  which  the  United 
States  must  squarely  face  if  its  objective  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  uphoWing  human  rights  around  the  wortd 
carries  with  it  a  corresponding  humanitarian 
commitment  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  ttiose 
refugees  who  have  been  the  vkitims  of  human 
rigfits  atxjses.  This  auttiorization  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  wouW  demonstrate 
substantive  as  well  as  principled  support  for 
ttiose  people  whose  denial  of  human  rights 
has  forced  them  fo  laecome  refugees. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  1415,  ttie 
State  Department  authorization,  a  bill  which 
contains  many  important  provisions  concern- 
ing ttie  management  and  funding  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  woukJ  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  one 
issue  whKh  is  of  partkxilar  interest  to  ttie  peo- 
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pie  of  New  Yortc.  As  the  home  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  city  of  New  York  incurs  conskJer- 
able  expenses  to  provide  protection  and  other 
security  sen/ices  to  foreign  dignitaries  wfio 
wort<  in,  or  visit,  the  United  Nations. 

In  recognitkin  of  New  York  City's  additional 
expenditures,  the  State  Department  provides 
reimbursements  for  ttiese  protective  services. 
This  arrangement  is  both  useful  and  cost-ef- 
fective for  the  Federal  Govemment — it  is  far 
cheaper  for  the  State  Department  to  rely  on 
the  city  of  New  Yori<  for  security  servk:es  to 
protect  foreign  dignitaries  than  to  provide 
these  services  through  private  contractors. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  costs  of  these 
servk;es  over  the  last  few  years  have  ex- 
ceeded the  level  of  reimbursements.  The  city 
of  New  York  calculates  that  the  authorized 
level  falls  several  million  dollars  t>elow  the  cost 
of  providing  the  services.  This  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  substantial  unpaid  back-claims. 

In  response  to  this  shortfall,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization to  increase  the  funding  level  for  these 
security  services.  My  amendment — whk:h  was 
approved  by  the  committee  and  is  included  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  today— adds  an  addi- 
tional S2  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  $4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1 993  above  the  current  level 
of  funding. 

These  additional  funds  will  help  compensate 
the  city  of  New  Yori<  for  the  costs  associated 
with  hosting  the  United  Nations.  I  wouW  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Operations  Subcommittee  for  their 
willingness  to  wort<  with  me  to  ensure  that 
these  additional  funds  were  availat>le  to  reim- 
txjrse  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  1 
was  planning  to  offer  two  amendments  to  ttie 
State  Department  authorization  bill  on  a  Con- 
vention on  the  Right  to  Food,  and  reform  of 
tfie  United  Nations  disaster  response  system. 
However,  I  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  chairman  of  ttie  full  committee,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Berman,  that  these  two  amendments  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  foreign  aid  bill.  1  ap- 
preciate ttie  chairmen's  willingness  to  accom- 
rrxxlate  these  two  timely  amendments,  whk;h 
will  greatly  expand  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  deliver  food  and  humanitarian  aid  in 
emergency  situations. 

My  recent  trip  to  the  Kurdish  refugee  camps 
on  the  Turi<ey-lraq  border  cleariy  illustrated 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  international  sys- 
tem's response  to  disasters.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  unable  to  resporxj  quk;kly  and  effec- 
tively to  disasters  for  two  reasons — one  is  po- 
litKal  and  the  other  is  bureaucratic.  My  first 
amendment,  calling  for  a  U.N.  Conventkin  on 
the  Right  to  Food,  would  address  the  politk:al 
problem  by  giving  the  United  Nations  greater 
legal  authority  to  provide  food  to  at-risk  popu- 
lations in  countries  block  relief  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  second  amendment  calling  for  overall 
reform  of  the  U.N.  mechanism  for  responding 
to  international  disasters  and  emergencies, 
would  address  tfie  bureaucratic  problems.  I 
am  happy  to  have  these  amendments  incor- 
porated into  the  foreign  akf  bill  arxl  tiope  that 
ttie  Congress  will  play  an  active  leading  role  in 
pressing  forward  on  much  needed  reforms  in 
ttie  United  Nations  response  to  disasters. 
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Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Berman,  and 
memt)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
for  their  work  on  H.R.  1415,  for  reauthorization 
of  programs  of  the  State  Department. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  in  section  104 
of  this  legislation  the  committee  is  irKreasing 
the  authorization  for  migratk>n  and  refugee  as- 
sistance to  $600  million  for  fiscal  year  1992— 
some  $109  million  atx>ve  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested in  legislation  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  memtjer  of  the  Hunger  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  cosponsored,  to  increase 
U.S.  aid  for  refugee  assistance  programs. 

Included  in  ttiis  amount  is  $100  million  for 
overseas  assistance  for  refugees  in  Africa  in 
response  to  the  large  increases  in  refugees  in 
Somalia,  Liberia,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  Mo- 
zambtque — assistance  which  is  desperately 
needed  at  this  time. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  wortd  has  nec- 
essarily turned  Its  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Kurdish  refugees; 

Relief  organizations  have  been  forced  to  re- 
spond to  the  plight  of  Bangladesh  and  other 
areas  in  desperate  need  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. 

At  the  same  time  conditions  in  the  war-torn 
Horn  of  Africa  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
wtiere  more  than  1  million  people  are  at  im- 
mediate risk  of  starvation. 

Just  in  the  last  few  days,  many  have  gradu- 
ally discovered  that  the  prospects  for  starva- 
tion in  the  Horn  of  Africa  exceed  the  tragedy 
which  we  witnessed  during  xhe  last  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pictures  of  men,  women, 
and  chikjren  dying  from  starvation  which 
shocked  ttie  world,  and  whkih  so  moved  Mick- 
ey Lelarxj  and  others  to  give  their  lives,  are 
about  to  reappear. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  in- 
creasing funds  for  refugee  assistance.  We 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  this  assist- 
arx:e — and  we  must  find  the  means  to  do 
even  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  reauthor- 
ization bill  their  full  support. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  con- 
tains many  provisions  designed  to  promote 
peace  and  democracy  and  ease  the  suffering 
of  people  all  over  the  glot)e.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  piece  of  report  language  con- 
tained in  this  bill  ttiat  serves  both  these  ends, 
but  might  othenwise  go  unnotk:ed. 

As  informatkxi  technologies  tjecome  more 
and  more  advanced,  we  can  receive  instanta- 
neous and  gruesome  accounts  of  repressive 
regimes  across  the  glot»e. 

But  this  information  can  and  should  go  both 
ways.  / 

As  the  communication  field  advances,  we 
also  have  the  opportunity,  like  never  before,  to 
provide  up-to-date  information  to  different  sec- 
tors of  Vt\e  worid. 

Just  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty have  provided  indispensat)le  information 
to  the  prodenrK>cracy  movements  in  Eastern 
Europe,  surrogate  broadcasting  to  Asia  could 
affect  the  denrxxjracy  movements  in  China  and 
other  countries  with  brutal,  repressive  govern- 
ments. 

Early  this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  Radk>  Free  China,  a  broadcast  that 


woukj  provide  uncensored  news  to  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Some  may  wonder  why  we  need  nx)re 
broadcasting  to  China,  since  the  Vok»  of 
America  is  already  there  13  hours  a  day. 
Radio  Free  China  would  provide  news  speciff- 
calty  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  and 
woukl  wori<  as  a  local  radio  station,  represent- 
ing the  unofficial  voice  of  freedom  for  the  Chi- 
nese. 

At  the  same  time  Representative  Helen 
Bentley  introduced  similar  legislation  calling 
for  surrogate  Ixoadcasting  to  other  countries 
in  South  Asia.  Comb)ined,  our  bills  are  a  vital 
component  in  educating  the  people  of  Asia 
atxjut  the  rise  of  democracy  in  their  own  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

This  bill  report  recognizes  the  need  for  sur- 
rogate broadcasting  to  countries  in  Asia  where 
many  of  the  basic  freedoms.  Including  access 
to  information,  are  t>eing  denied  arxj  erKX)ur- 
ages  the  Presklenfs  Task  Force  on  United 
States  Government  lntematk>nal  Broadcasting 
to  include  broadcasting  to  China,  North  Korea, 
Vietnam,  Camtxxlia,  Burma,  and  other  Asian 
countries  in  its  study  of  intemational  broad- 
casting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  all  across  the  globe 
have  the  right  to  control  their  own  destiny  and 
part  of  that  is  having  access  to  the  truth. 
Radio  Free  China  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
this  process  and  I  commend  Representative 
Berman  and  the  ranking  member  of  Inter- 
national Operations,  Representative  Snowe  as 
well  as  the  full  committee  chair  and  ranking 
minority  member  for  Including  this  provision. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairnnan,  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  provisions  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  t)ill,  H.R.  1415,  re- 
spond to  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  refugees  in  the  workj  since  last  year.  This 
situation  has  created  an  urgent  challenge  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  The 
current  suffering  of  refugees  from  Iraq  as  a  re- 
sult of  Saddam  Hussein's  persecution  of  his 
own  people  has  underiined  the  plight  of  the 
worid's  1 8  million  refugees. 

During  the  past  year,  the  deprivations  of  war 
and  domestic  repression,  sometimes 
compounded  by  natural  calamities,  have 
prompted  massive  flights  of  refugees  and  dis- 
couraged their  return  home.  Greater  than  arv 
trcipated  flows  of  refugees  justify  the  $109.4 
million  or  22.3  percent  increase  in  the  author- 
ization for  refugee  assistance  above  ttie 
amount  requested  by  the  administration.  Our 
humanitarian  interests  and  wortd  leadership 
role  require  the  substantial  U.S.  response  sig- 
nified by  this  augmented  autfwrizatjon  for  mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance. 

In  addition  to  Iraqi  refugees'  r>eeds,  this  bill 
antk:ipates  an  increase  in  humanitarian  needs 
of  Palestinians  from  Saudi  Arat)ia  and  Kuwait 
along  with  new  refugees  from  Afghanistan  and 
the  slower  repatriation  of  eariier  Afghan  refu- 
gees. This  increased  authorization  also  would 
provide  for  stower  than  anticipated  repatriation 
of  Nk^araguan  and  El  Salvadoran  refugees, 
the  heightened  number  and  burden  on  first 
asylum  countries  of  refugees  from  Liberia,  So- 
malia, and  Sudan  and  the  continued  plight  of 
refugees  from  Cambodia  and  Burma.  It  wouW 
also  auttTorize  nrtore  funding  for  voluntary  pri- 
vate agerKies  to  transport  resettle,  and  at>- 
sort)  Soviet,  ottier  East  European,  and  Ethio- 
pian refugees  within  Israel's  pre-1967  borders. 


The  road  toward  establishing  a  more  demo- 
cratk:  and  humane  world  order  is  beset  with 
ot)Stacles  and  frustration  which  the  United 
States  must  squarely  face  if  its  ot)jective  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  uphokJing  human  rights  around  tt>e  wortd 
carries  with  it  a  corresponding  humanitarian 
commitment  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
refugees  who  have  been  the  vctims  of  human 
rights  atxises.  This  autfiorization  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  woukJ  denrtonstrate 
substantive  as  well  as  principled  support  for 
those  people  whose  denial  of  human  rights 
has  forced  them  to  beconie  refugees. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairrran.  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  H.R.  1415,  con- 
tains many  proviskHis  designed  to  pronrtote 
peace  and  democracy  and  ease  the  suffering 
of  people  all  over  the  globe.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  piece  of  report  language  con- 
tained in  the  tMll  ttiat  serves  twth  these  erxjs. 
but  might  otherwise  go  unnotk»d. 

As  information  technologies  become  more 
and  rTKire  advarx^ed,  we  can  receive  instanta- 
neous and  gruesome  accounts  of  repressive 
reginr>es  across  the  globe. 

But  this  informatkxi  can  and  shook)  go  txrth 
ways. 

As  the  communk:ation  field  advances,  we 
also  have  the  opportunity,  like  never  before,  to 
provkle  up-to-date  information  to  different  sec- 
tors of  the  worid. 

Just  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty have  provkjed  indispensat>le  Information 
to  the  prodemocracy  movements  In  Eastern 
Europe,  surrogate  broadcasting  to  Asia  couU 
affect  the  democracy  movements  in  China  and 
other  countries  with  brutal,  repressive  goverrv 
ments. 

Eariy  this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  Radio  Free  China,  a  broadcast  that 
woukJ  provide  uncensored  news  to  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Some  may  wonder  why  we  need  more 
txoadcasting  to  China,  since  the  Vok:e  of 
America  is  already  there  13  hours  a  day. 
Radio  Free  China  would  provkle  news  specifi- 
cally taik>red  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  and 
woukJ  work  as  a  local  radio  station,  represent- 
ing the  unofficial  voice  of  freedom  for  the  Chi- 
nese. 

At  the  same  time  Representative  Helen 
BE^^^EY  introduced  similar  legislation  calling 
for  surrogate  txoadcastjng  to  other  countries 
in  South  Asia.  Combined,  our  bills  are  a  vital 
component  in  educating  the  people  of  Asia 
where  about  ttie  rise  of  democracy  in  their 
own  countries  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  ttie 
wortd. 

This  tiill  report  recognizes  ttie  need  for  sur- 
rogate Ixoadcasting  to  countries  in  Asia  where 
many  of  ttie  tasic  freedoms,  including  access 
to  information,  are  being  denied  and  encour- 
ages ttie  President's  task  force  on  U.S.  Gov- 
emment  Intemational  Broadcasting  to  include 
broadcasting  to  China,  Ntorth  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  and  ottier  Asian  countries 
in  Its  study  of  intemational  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  all  across  the  globe 
have  ttie  right  to  control  ttieir  own  destiny  and 
part  of  ttiat  is  having  access  to  ttie  truth. 
Radio  Free  China  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
this  process  and  I  commend  Representative 
Berman  and  ttie  ranking  member  of  Inter- 
natk>nal  Operations,  Representative  Snowe  as 
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that  has  long  been 
This  bill  addre^ 
creasing  refugee 
year's  level  and 
quest.  It  authorize 


16.7  million  prior  tf 

Since  April, 
gees.  nxjsUy  Kur^ 
sein's  repression 


Assyrian  Christia 
nrtove   toward   th 
States  and  other 
with  them  the  u 
vide  for  Iraq's  mii 
But  the  Mideasi 


well  as  the  full  cpmmittee  chair  and  ranking 
minority  member  (or  including  this  provision  in 
the  State  Departnient  authorization. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislaion  and  commend  Mr.  Ber- 
IMAN  for  bringing  itjto  the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  tnank  him  for  all  the  consider- 
ation he  gave  me  in  securing  an  increased  au- 
thorization for  the(  resettlement  of  Soviet  and 
Ethiopian  Jewish  ifefugees  in  Israel,  a  program 
of  concem  to  me. 
es  a  serious  need  by  in- 
ssistance  both  above  last 
ive  the  administration  re- 
S600  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1 992  and  S650  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1 993. 

The  need  for  this  increased  auttiorization  is 
all  too  obvious.  Wbridwide  the  number  of  refu- 
gees has  soared]  to  almost  18  million  from 
the  Mideast  war. 
than  1 .5  million  Iraqi  refu- 
have  fled  Saddam  Hus- 
nd  have  sought  asylum  in 
Iran.  Turi<ey,  and  [the  United  States-occupied 
areas  of  Iraq.  Minions  more — Kurds.  Shiites. 
Iraqi  Jews — are  likely  to 
bKsrder   areas    as    United 
lied  forces  pull  out.  taking 
ella  of  protectk>n  they  pro- 
irities. 

is  not  the  only  area  where 
we  see  the  need  Ifor  increased  refugee  fund- 
ing. Througtxjut  the  work) — in  Afrrca.  Latin  and 
Central  America,  and  along  the  Thai-Cam- 
bodia kx)rder — corpitions  are  dire. 

This  akl  coukj  rjtean  the  difference  t)etween 
life  and  death  fo«  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions.  America  just  cannot  look  away, 
arvj  we  will  rx}t 

This  bill  also  provides  S75  million  to  help  Is- 
rael absorb  the  hundreds  of  ttxMJsands  of  So- 
viet Jewish  refuge^  who  arrive  in  ttiat  country 
daily. 

This  year,  ever 
the  reality — of  wa 
rive.  Last  year,  1 
state.  I 

The  present  cpst  of  transporting  Soviet 
Jews  to  Israel  is  Spoo  million  a  year.  The  refu- 
gee assistarx:^  funds  in  this  bill  will  allay  these 
costs.  It  also  will  assist  Romanian  and  Iranian 
Jews,  as  well  as  tpe  Ethiopians  wtx)  are  arriv- 
ing daily  in  substa^al  numbers. 

It  is  important  tc^  note  that  none  of  the  funds 
in  this  bill  will  be  lused  to  settle  refugees  t)e- 
yond  Israel's  1967  borders.  It  Is  a  long-estat> 
lished  polcy  of  tN  United  Israel  Appeal,  which 
administers  this  (rogram,  that  United  States 
Government  fundi; — as  well  as  funds  raised 
privately — only  be  spent  within  the  so-called 
green  line. 

In  short  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. Eariier  ther^  had  tieen  the  fear  that  we 
woukj  increase  aiiJ  for  one  group  of  refugees 
by  reducing  aid  fo  another. 

Mr.  B€RMAN  ha»  made  clear  from  day  one 
that  it  was  his  inlentkxi  that  we  increase  the 
overall  authorization  so  ttiat  we  woukJ  not  pit 
one  group  of  ne«dy  people  against  another. 
He  has  succeede<)  in  tt^t  goal  and  I  congratu- 
late him.  The  wor  d  will  tw  a  less  harsh  place 
thanks  to  his  effor  s. 

The  CHAIRWAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendmer  ts  to  title  m? 


with  the  threat — and  then 

225,000  refugees  will  ar- 

t,730  came  to  the  Jewish 


The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  aimendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
&.crT*66d  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Conunittee  rises. 

D  1950 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hoyer) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Swift, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1415)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
147.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  txisiness  during  rolk^ll 
vote  No.  90  on  Wednesday.  May  15.  1991. 
Had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor  I  would 
have  cast  my  vote  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  90:  "Aye"  on  the  Berman  en 
bloc  amendment  to  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  1415. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  392 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  392.  His  name  was  added  in 
error. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1415.  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1992 
AND  1993 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill.  H.R.  1415.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  corrections  in  sec- 


tion numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross 
references,  and  to  make  such  other 
technical  and  conforming  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  action 
of  the  House  in  amending  the  bill,  H.R. 
1415,  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BERMAN.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1415,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  Chair  desires  to  make  an 
announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  during  the  joint  meeting 
to  hear  an  address  by  Her  Majesty  Eliz- 
abeth the  Second,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  right  and  left  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


HEALTH  CARE  LIABILITY  REFORM 
AND  QUALITY  OF  CARE  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1991— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration and  enactment  the  "Health 
Care  Liability  Reform  and  Quality  of 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1991." 

This  legislative  proposal  would  assist 
in  stemming  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care  caused  by  medical  professional  li- 
ability. During  recent  years,  the  costs 
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of  defensive  medical  practice  and  of 
litigation  related  to  health  care  dis- 
putes have  skyrocketed.  As  a  result, 
the  access  to  quality  care  for  signifi- 
cant portions  of  the  population  has 
been  threatened. 

The  bill  would  encourage  States  to 
adopt  within  3  years  quality  assurance 
measures,  tort  reforms,  and  alternative 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  A  pool 
of  funds  would  be  available  to  States 
and  hospitals  in  those  States  that  im- 
plement these  reforms.  The  quality  as- 
surance measures  require  effective  ac- 
tions to  improve  quality  and  reduce 
the  incidence  of  negligence.  The  tort 
reforms  would  include:  (1)  a  reasonable 
cap  on  noneconomic  damages;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity for  those  damages;  (3)  prohibiting 
double  recoveries  by  plaintiffs;  and  (4) 
permitting  health  care  providers  to  pay 
damages  for  future  costs  periodically 
rather  than  in  a  lump  sum.  Most  of 
these  provisions  would  be  made  specifi- 
cally applicable  to  actions  arising 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

I  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal,  which 
would  complement  initiatives  the  Ad- 
ministration will  undertake  concerned 
with  malpractice  and  quality  care. 

George  Bush 

The  Whtfe  House,  May  15, 1991. 


NATIONAL  HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conrunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  127),  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1991,  as  "National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to  ac- 
knowledge the  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
bringing  this  resolution  forward  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RnxJE] 
for  his  support.  I  also  wish  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  National 
Huntington's  Disease  Society.  Their 
tireless  and  diligent  efforts  to  educate 
the  Congress  and  the  public  about  Hun- 
tington's disease  merit  commendation 
and  praise.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  lead 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  and  enthu- 
siastically believe  that,  in  some  small 
way,  we  are  today  addressing  the  im- 
mense suffering  and  anguish  caused  by 
Huntington's  disease. 

This  terminal  and  degenerative  brain 
disorder  begins  in  barely  perceptible 


ways  but  progresses  relentlessly  for  10 
to  25  years  until  the  loss  of  nerve  cells 
in  the  brain  causes  its  victims  to  be- 
come entirely  incapacitated  and  ulti- 
mately die. 

Huntington's  disease  Las  already  af- 
flicted 25,000  Americans  and  an  addi- 
tional 125,000  individuals  are  considered 
at  risk  due  to  the  disease's  hereditary 
nature.  Although  there  exist  no  avail- 
able means  of  retarding,  reversing,  or 
curing  this  killer's  effects,  experts  ap- 
pear confident  that  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough. 

I  firmly  believe  the  designation  of  a 
National  Huntington's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Month  will  generate  the  public 
awareness,  interest,  and  momentum 
necessary  to  combat  this  devastating 
killer. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.(Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas.)  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  127 

Whereas  25,000  Americans  are  victims  of 
Huntin^on's  Disease,  a  fatal,  hereditary, 
neurological  disorder; 

Whereas  an  additional  125,000  Americans 
have  a  50  percent  chance  of  inheriting  the 
gene  responsible  for  Huntington's  Disease 
from  an  affected  parent,  and  are  considered 
to  be  "at-risk"  for  the  disease; 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans experience  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
disease,  including  suffering  from  the  social 
stigma  associated  with  the  disease,  assuming 
the  difficult  role  of  caring  for  a  loved  victim 
of  the  disease,  witnessing  the  prolonged,  ir- 
reversible physical  and  mental  deterioration 
of  a  loved  one,  and  agonizing  over  the  death 
of  a  loved  one; 

Whereas  at  present  there  Is  no  cure  for 
Huntington's  Disease  and  no  means  available 
to  retard  or  reverse  the  effects  of  the  disease; 

Whereas  a  victim  of  the  later  stages  of 
Huntington's  Disease  invariably  requires 
total  personal  care,  the  provision  of  which 
often  results  in  devastating  financial  con- 
sequences for  the  victim  and  the  victim's 
family; 

Whereas  recent  advances  in  the  field  of 
molecular  genetics  have  enabled  scientists 
to  locate  approximately  the  genesite  respon- 
sible for  Huntington's  Disease; 

Whereas  many  of  the  novel  techniques  re- 
sulting from  these  advances  have  also  been 
instrumental  in  locating  the  gene-sites  re- 
sponsible for  familial  Alzheimer's  Disease, 
manic  depression,  kidney  cancer  and  other 
disorders; 

Whereas  increased  Federal  funding  of  med- 
ical research  could  facilitate  additional  ad- 
vances and  result  in  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  chemical  processes  of  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  and  the  development  of  strate- 
gies to  stop  and  reverse  the  progress  of  the 
disease; 

Whereas  Huntington's  Disease  typifies 
other  late-onset,  behavioral  genetic  dis- 
orders by  presenting  the  victim  and  the  vic- 
tim's family  with  a  broad  range  of  bio- 
medical, psychological,  social,  and  economic 
problems;  and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  a  cure  for  Hun- 
tington's Disease,  victims  of  the  disease  de- 
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serve  to  Ijve  with  dignity  and  be  regarded  as 
full  and  respected  family  members  and  mem- 
bers of  society;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  May 
1991.  is  designated  as  "National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DESERT  STORM 
RESERVISTS  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  134)  designating  May  22,  1991,  as 
"National  Desert  Storm  Reservists 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Laughldj],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]  for  allowing  me  to  bring  this 
joint  resolution  forward  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense 
of  pride  that  I  stand  before  this  body 
today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Reserve  forces  called  to 
active  duty  for  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

When  the  President  called  up  these 
forces  to  help  with  our  military  effort 
in  the  Middle  East,  It  was  the  first 
such  activation  of  Reserves  in  over  two 
decades.  By  February  28,  the  day  com- 
bat operations  in  Desert  Storm  ceased, 
more  than  200,000  reservists  had  been 
called  to  active  duty,  with  more  than 
100,000  having  served  in  the  Kuwait 
theater  of  operations. 

Despite  the  sacrifices  which  had  to  be 
made  and  the  hardships  which  had  to 
be  overcome,  these  men  and  women 
honorably  upheld  our  Nation's  fine  tra- 
dition of  the  citizen  soldier  through  ex- 
emplary service  in  the  Middle  East.  As 
a  member  of  the  Army  Reserves,  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Middle 
Blast,  earlier  this  year,  and  witnessed 
first  hand  the  excellent  performance  of 
our  Reserve  component  forces  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

Support  for  the  Reserve  component 
forces,  as  well  as  active  duty  personnel. 
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mous  risk  to  themselves  but  also  great 
economic  sacrifice. 

Quite  a  few  of  these  people  will  never 
be  made  whole  economically  because  of 
their  commitment  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  this  country  to  defend  and  protect 
its  interests. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
his  initiative;  I  thank  him  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  reservists  from  my  con- 
gressional district  but  all  of  those 
around  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  lend  my 
support  to  House  Joint  Resolution  231,  des- 
ignating May  22.  1991,  as  "National  Desert 
Storm  Reservists  Day."  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Laughlin]  for  introduc- 
ing this  measure. 

The  228,000  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel  were  involved  in  the  armed  conflict 
to  lit)erate  Kuwait.  During  that  tense  time  we 
were  all  glued  to  our  TV  sets  intently  observ- 
ing the  fast  moving  events  In  the  gulf.  What 
has  been  most  impressive  to  all  of  us  is  the 
courageous  manner  and  excellent  competence 
of  our  brave  men  and  women  of  our  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities in  our  Armed  Forces.  Clearly,  our  person- 
nel are  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Our  men  and 
women  represent  th»e  best  trained  force  that 
our  Nation  has  seen.  Our  hearts  swell  with 
pride  when  we  see  how  impeccable  and  effec- 
tive their  performarx;e  has  tjeen. 

As  we  support  this  resolution,  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
with  our  brave  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  serving  our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
dedicated  to  bringing  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Kuwait.  We  hope  that  they  will  all  be  home 
soon. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  was  the  first  Presidential  call-up  of 
meml)ers  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  over  two  dec- 
ades; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  author- 
ized the  call  to  active  duty  of  360.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve; 

Whereas  in  excess  of  223,000  of  the  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  were  actually  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  106,000  served  in  the  Ku- 
wait Theater  of  Operations  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm; 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  have  volun- 
teered or  have  been  called  to  active  duty  to 
serve  at  bases  in  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  world; 

Whereas  on  January  16,  1991,  the  date  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  commenced,  over  188,000 
personnel  and  375,000  short  tons  of  equipment 
had  been  airlifted  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
to  Saudi  Arabia; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 
promptly  addressed  urgent  water-purifi- 
cation, supply  distribution,  and  other  sup- 
port needs; 


Whereas  members  of  the  Navy  Reserve  suph 
ported  air  operations  with  C-9  aircraft  and 
performed  important  medical,  log-istics  sup- 
port, Intellierence  and  cargo  handling  mis- 
sions; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve provided  port  security  and  supervised 
and  controlled  the  loading  of  explosives  and 
other  hazardous  materials; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve flew  42  percent  of  the  strategic  airlift 
missions  and  33  percent  of  the  aerial  refuel- 
ing missions; 

Whereas  members  of  tlie  Army  National 
Guard  made  important  contributions  by  pro- 
viding military  police  and  movement  control 
assistance; 

Whereas  on  January  13,  1991,  a  total  of 
146.106  Selected  Reservists  had  been  called  to 
active  duty; 

Whereas  on  February  28,  1991.  the  date 
combat  operations  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  ceased,  a  total  of  222,614  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  had  been  called  to  active 
duty,  including  202,337  Selected  Reservists 
and  20,277  members  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
performed  in  an  exemplary  fashion  during 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  May  22,  1991.  the 
Wednesday  of  "Armed  Forces  Week",  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Desert  Storm  Reserv- 
ists Day"  to  commemorate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  men  and  women  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  proudly  served  the  United  States 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  the 
President  is  aurhorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matters  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  127  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  134,  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tions just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MIDDLE  CLASS 
TAX  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's working  middle  class  is  crying  out 
for  our  help.  Two-income  families 
working  fulltime  are  struggling  to 
make    ends    meet.     And    while     the 
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wealthiest  Americans  have  paid  lower 
and  lower  taxes  over  the  last  decade, 
most  other  Americans  have  faced  a  ris- 
ing tax  burden.  It  is  time  to  tell  these 
hard-working  Americans,  "We  hear 
you." 

Today,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  first 
major  piece  of  legislation,  a  bill  that 
reaches  out  to  middle-income  people 
with  real  tax  relief.  A  bill  that  eases 
the  increasing  financial  pressures  on 
hard-working  families  and  individuals, 
including  the  working  poor.  This  bill 
will  help  restore  the  spending  power  of 
average  Americans  and  get  this  coun- 
try moving  again. 

In  the  coming  days,  I  will  introduce 
the  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991. 
The  bill  will  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  taxpayers  in  the  15  and  28 
percent  brackets.  For  a  family  of  four 
earning  $30,000,  that  will  mean  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  Federal  income 
taxes. 

The  bill  will  also  restore  IRA's  for 
the  middle  class. 

This  bill  will  be  totally  paid  for 
through  a  combination  of  new  top  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, and  a  millionaire's  sur- 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  a  full 

and  meaningful  debate  on  these  issues. 

The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991— 

Background  and  Explanation 

introduction 

The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 
will  grlve  real  tax  breaks  to  the  financially 
squeezed  middle  class.  Under  the  current  fed- 
eral income  tax  laws,  Americans  with  the 
hlgrhest  income  levels  have  found  their  taxes 
shrinking,  while  middle  income  Americans 
have  found  themselves  bearing  an  ever  in- 
creasing share  of  the  tax  burden.  We  must 
bring  our  federal  tax  structure  into  line  with 
the  economic  realities  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  face  every  day. 

The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  is 
a  response  to  the  plight  of  middle  class  tax- 
payers, who  are  increasingly  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  everyday  life — the  spb'aling 
costs  of  necessities  like  health  care,  edu- 
cation, and  housing.  By  restructuring  our 
current  tax  rates,  the  bill  will  create  a  more 
progressive,  equitable  tax  distribution,  and 
will  give  real,  immediate  relief  to  the  hard- 
working middle  income  Americans  who  need 
help  making  ends  meet. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  is  intended  to  com- 
ply with  the  "pay-as-you-go"  requirements 
of  last  year's  budget  agreement  and  to  be 
completely  revenue-neutral.  I  am  working 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to  en- 
sure this  result. 

By  putting  more  dollars  in  the  pockets  of 
middle  class  Americans,  the  Middle  Class 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  should  help  to  revital- 
ize the  economy  by  increasing  the  consumer 
spending  power  of  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

BACKGROUND 

A.  National  Statistics:  the  middle  class  is  hit 
hard  by  taxes,  expenses 

The  top  1%  of  taxpayers  are  paying  15% 
less  In  taxes  than  they  did  in  19T7,  while  ev- 
eryone else  is  paying  more  (Mclntyre,  1990). 
In  fact,  between  1977  and  1991,  the  top  1%  of 
taxpayers  saw  their  pre-tax  income  grow  by 
113%  and  their  post-tax  income  skyrocket  by 


134%  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  1991 
Green  Book).  However,  real  Income  for  mid- 
dle income  families  declined  by  6%  between 
1977  and  1990.  For  moderate  Income  families, 
the  drop  was  9%  (Mclntyre,  1990). 

In  1948,  the  personal  exemption  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  42.1%  of  per  capita  income.  In 
1990.  the  percentage  was  only  11.1  percent 
(Urban  Institute).  Additionally,  in  1948,  a 
family  of  four  earning  the  median  income 
(about  $43,000)  paid  only  .3%  of  its  income  in 
federal  taxes  and  1.5%  of  its  earnings  in  so- 
cial security  taxes.  By  1990,  that  median 
family  of  four  paid  about  9%  of  its  income  In 
federal  taxes  and  7.65%  of  its  earnings  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  1990). 

In  1990,  federal  state,  local  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  accounted  for  25%  of  median  fam- 
ily income  compared  with  23%  in  1970  and 
14%  in  1960  (Progressive  Policy  Institute, 
1990). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  middle  class' 
earning  power  declined,  the  costs  of  such  es- 
sential items  as  health  care,  college,  and 
housing  have  soared.  From  the  late  1970's  to 
the  late  1980's,  the  cost  of  college  has  in- 
creased by  over  100%,  significantly  outpacing 
the  rate  of  infiation  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1990).  Since  1970,  housing  costs 
have  gone  up  on  average,  300%,  from  S23,000 
to  S95,500  for  the  average  house,  producing 
the  first  decade  of  declining  home  ownership 
since  the  1930's  (National  Association  of  Re- 
altors). Since  1980,  the  cost  of  health  care 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  by  the  year  2000, 
it  Is  expected  to  more  than  double  again 
(Families  USA,  1990). 

B.  Connecticut's  working  middle  class  is  hit 
even  harder 

Connecticut's  middle  class  has  been  hit 
even  harder  than  the  average  American  by 
taxes  and  the  economy.  According  to  an 
April  1991  report  by  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice, 
Connecticut  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  among  6  states  that  increased  taxes  on 
the  middle  class  (families  with  an  average 
income  of  $47,500  in  Connecticut)  and  cut 
taxes  on  the  rich  (families  with  an  average 
income  exceeding  $1  million)  between  1985 
and  1991.  During  that  6  year  period,  middle 
income  families  paid  an  additional  13%  in 
taxes  compared  to  a  tax  break  of  12%  for  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers. 

During  that  6  year  period.  Connecticut  led 
all  other  states  in  increasing  taxes  on  poor 
families  while  decreasing  taxes  on  the  rich. 
Connecticut  hit  families  earning  an  average 
of  $17,600  with  an  18%  tax  increase  between 
1985  and  1991. 

And,  Connecticut  residents  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  an  economy  In  trouble.  New  Eng- 
land is  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  and  has 
lead  the  country  in  job  losses.  In  the  past  2 
years.  New  England  has  lost  254,000  jobs  (New 
England  Council).  This  accounts  for  20%  of 
all  jobs  lost  in  the  United  States,  although 
New  England  only  accounts  for  5%  of  the 
population  (New  England  Council).  Further- 
more, business  failures  increased  by  193%  in 
New  England  in  1990,  compared  to  14.5%  na- 
tionwide (Dun  ii  Bradstreet). 

And,  while  Connecticut  is  the  wealthiest 
state  in  the  nation,  its  residents  face  tre- 
mendous expenses.  On  average,  a  family  of  4 
in  Connecticut  earns  25%  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  income  (Census).  However,  as 
housing  costs  increased  by  an  average  of 
300%  nationally  from  1970  to  1990,  people  liv- 
ing in  Connecticut  faced  an  average  Increase 
of  600%  during  that  same  period.  According 
to  the  Census,  the  average  house  in  Con- 
necticut cost  $25,500  in  1970  and  $177,800  in 
1990. 


The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991 

The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  is 
a  response  to  the  increasing  financial  pres- 
sures on  working  middle  Income  Americans. 
It  eases  the  tax  burden  for  the  middle  class 
so  they  they  can  better  make  ends  meet,  and 
does  so  by  making  the  tax  rates  more  pro- 
gressive. The  following  is  an  explanation  of 
the  legislation; 

A.  Tax  benefits 

The  Middle  Class  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1991  sig- 
nificantly descreases  taxes  for  single  tax- 
payers and  those  with  families.  The  bill  de- 
creases taxes  for  about  130  million  taxpayers. 
By  Increasing  the  personal  exemption,  the 
bill  removes  millions  of  current  taxpayers 
from  the  federal  income  tax  rolls,  thus  help- 
ing the  working  poor.  In  fact,  a  family  of  4 
earning  about  $20,000  will  not  pay  federal  in- 
come taxes  in  1992  under  the  bill. 

So  as  to  comply  with  the  "pay-as-you-go" 
terms  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  the  bill  is  revenue  neutral  and 
pays  for  Itself.  In  order  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits to  the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers,  the 
bin  increases  the  taxes  of  about  6  million 
taxpayers  and  increases  the  corporate  tax  by 
only  1%. 

1 .  Increases  the  personal  exemption 

The  bill  increases  the  personal  exemption 
by  50%  for  taxpayers  in  the  15%  bracket.  For 
1992.  that  means  that  taxpayers  filing  jointly 
whose  adjusted  gross  Income  (AGI)'  is  less 
than  $46,753.  heads  of  households  with  AGI 
below  $37,532  and  single  filers  with  AGI  below 
$28,012,  will  get  an  increase  in  their  personal 
exemption  of  $1,150,  from  $2,300  to  $3,450. 

A  family  of  4  earning  $20,000  would  drop  off 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  rolls. 

A  family  of  4  earning  $30,000  would  have 
their  taxes  reduced  by  31  percent  or  $690. 

The  bill  Increases  the  personal  exemption 
by  an  average  of  25  percent  for  taxpayers  in 
the  28  percent  bracket.  (The  Increase  In  the 
exemption  is  gradually  phased  out  for  tax- 
payers In  this  income  range  so  that  tax- 
payers at  the  lower  end  of  the  28  percent 
bracket  will  receive  a  larger  increase  in  the 
exemption  than  taxpayers  at  the  higher  end.) 
For  1992,  that  means  that  taxpayers  filing 
jointly  with  AGI  between  $46,753  and  $112,987. 
heads  of  households  with  AGI  between  $37,532 
and  $96,983.  and  single  filers  with  AGI  be- 
tween $28,012  and  $67,867,  will  get  an  average 
increase  in  their  personal  exemption  of  $575, 
from  $2,300  to  $2,875. 

A  family  of  4  earning  $60,000  would  have 
their  taxes  reduced  by  about  15  percent  or 
$961. 

The  Increases  In  the  personal  exemption 
will  be  Indexed  for  inflation. 

2.  Restores  the  IRA  for  the  middle  class 

The  bill  extends  eligibility  for  use  of  a  tax- 
deferred  individual  retirement  account  (IRA) 
to  taxpayers  in  the  15  percent  and  28  percent 
brackets.  For  1992,  that  means  that  tax- 
payers filing  singly  with  AGI  below  $67,867. 
heads  of  households  with  AGI  below  $96,963 
and  joint  filers  with  AGI  below  $112,987  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  fully  in  a  tax-de- 
ferred IRA. 

The  bill  permits  these  taxpayers  to  with- 
draw funds  maintained  In  the  IRA  for  at 
least  3  years  penalty  free  for  3  specific  pur- 
poses: to  pay  for  (1)  a  first  home,  (2)  higher 
education,  or  (3)  a  catastrophic  illness.  The 
bill  also  permits  individuals  who  have  expe- 
rienced long  term  unemployment— beyond  26 


■This  asstunea  that  taxable  Income  is  77%  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income.  While  this  percentage  varies 
depending  on  tax  bracket  and  even  within  the  brack- 
et, this  is  an  estimate  as  to  the  average. 
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AWKWARD  REMARKS  MADE  BY 
OUR  PRESroENT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  days  the  President  has 
made  some  awkward  remarks.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  he  criticized 
civil  rights  laws  for  "generating  ani- 
mosity." He  attempted  to  insert  rac- 
ism into  the  free-trade  debate. 

He  has  falsely  charged  H.R.  1  as  a 
quota  bill  and  allowed  his  staff  to  sabo- 
tage efforts  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Today  the  all-male  Skull  &  Bones 
votes  on  admitting  women.  Skull  & 
Bones'  most  famous  alumnus.  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  Yale  class  of  1948.  is 
silent.  Skull  &  Bones  has  a  quota  for 
women:  Zero. 

May  we  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

ANOTHER  Vote  on  Girls  in  an  Old-Boy 

World 

(By  Nancy  Marx  Better) 

Last  month,  a  furor  erupted  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity when  the  15  seniors  in  the  all-male 
Skull  and  Bones  broke  with  a  century  and  a 
half  of  tradition  by  "tapping,"  or  selecting, 
seven  women  for  the  secret  society's  next 
■•delegation."  Stunned,  the  alumni  board  of 
directors  padlocked  the  club's  windowless 
crypt  and  declared  the  election  void.  No  mat- 
ter, the  students  countered;  their  hallowed 
rites  would  continue  in  exile  until  a  com- 
promise could  be  reached. 

This  has  caused  such  consternation  that 
the  club's  board  is  expected  to  meet  this 
Wednesday  to  determine  the  future  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  nation's  most  powerful  secret 
society.  Will  women  be  accepted?  That's  up 
in  the  air."  said  Sidney  Lovett.  spokesman 
for  the  group's  parent,  the  Russell  Trust  As- 
sociation, named  after  the  club's  founder. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  brouhaha  re- 
news an  old  debate  on  the  value  that  secret 
societies  and  other  clubs  have  for  members. 
Why,  after  all,  are  alums  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  Skull  and  Bones  macho  mystique? 
Is  it  truly  the  ultimate  old-boy  network? 

"What  gave  Bones  new  life  In  the  80's  was 
the  pre-professional,  networking  aspect  of 
the  club."  said  Bill  Essig  '92.  editor  in  chief 
of  The  Yale  Daily  News  and  not  a  member. 
"Some  people  thought  it  would  help  them 
get  jobs  on  Wall  Street." 

Pehaps  no  secret  society  has  a  roster  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Skull  and  Bones.  Interested  in 
leveraged         buyouts?         Call  Stephen 

Schwarzman  '69.  president  of  the  Blackstone 
Group,  or  Peter  Luck  '60.  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  Forstmann-Leff.  Commercial  bank- 
ing? Try  Dan  Davison  '49.  former  chairman 
of  U.S.  Trust,  or  Lewis  Lapham  '31.  former 
president  of  Bankers  Trust.  Corporate  fi- 
nance? Call  Vince  Van  Dine  '49,  Morgan 
Stanley's  advisory  director,  or  William  H. 
Wright  Jr.  '82,  an  associate  at  Morgan. 

Interested,  instead,  in  the  corporate  life? 
Call  Vernon  Loucks  '57,  chief  executive  of 
Baxter  Travenol,  the  big  pharmaceutical 
company.  Or  Edumond  Thornton  '54,  re- 
cently retired  chief  executive  of  the  United 
States  Silica  Company,  a  mining  and  proc- 


essing corporation  In  Ottawa,  111.  Or  Muham- 
mad Ahmed  Saleh  '68,  head  of  the  alumni 
board,  who  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Times 
Corjxaration.  the  big  Connecticut  watch- 
maker. 

Today's  most  famous  Bonesman  is.  of 
course.  George  Bush  '48.  Then  there  are  Sen- 
ators John  Kerry.  David  Boren  and  John 
Chafee.  Yet  others:  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.. 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  William  Cloane  Coffin. 

Although  President  Bush  has  declined  to 
comment  on  the  issue  of  a  coed  Bones,  the 
three  Senators  have  expressed  their  support 
for  it.  But  politicians  aside,  only  a  few 
Bonesmen  would  talk  on  the  record  about 
the  club  because  Bonesmen  aren't  even  sup- 
posed to  admit  they're  Bonesmen.  If  the  se- 
cret society  is  mentioned  by  name,  they  are 
expected  to  immediately  leave  the  room. 

"The  importance  of  any  old-boy  network  is 
usually  overblown,  and  this  is  no  different," 
said  Charles  Buck  '69,  first  vice  president  for 
administration  at  Coldwell  Banker  in  La- 
guna  Hills,  Calif.  "It's  always  difficult  for 
people  to  assess  an  institution  they  don't 
have  access  to.  There  tends  to  be  a  lot  of 
rumor  about  this  sort  of  thing,  and  most  of 
it's  usually  wrong." 

Said  Richard  Moser  '63,  president  of  R.  & 
D.  Funding,  a  high-technology  venture  cap- 
ital firm  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.:  "I  suppose 
it's  no  better  or  worse  an  entree  than  mem- 
bership in  the  glee  club.  There's  nothing 
automatically  beneficial  about  it  in  the  pro- 
fessional world." 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "If  you're  hustling 
for  opportunity,  those  contacts  might  be 
worth  something.  In  my  time,  it  was  a  real 
privilege." 

But  during  the  1980's— when  antidiscrimi- 
nation suits  broke  down  racial,  ethnic  and 
sexual  barriers  at  most  exclusive  clubs — the 
secret  society  foundered.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  alumni,  the  1991  delegation  declared: 
"Being  a  part  of  Bones  is  an  embarrassment, 
a  source  of  ridicule." 

Perhaps.  Yet  membership  seems  to  have  its 
benefits.  There  is  an  annual  gathering  at 
Deer  Island,  a  resort  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  owned  by  the  Russell  Trust.  After  it. 
new  initiates  reportedly  receive  a  club  pin— 
a  skull  and  crossbones  in  18-karat  gold,  made 
by  Tiffany  and  Comi)any — and  a  tax-free 
bonus  of  $15,(XX).  If  one  of  greatest  myths  sur- 
rounding membership  is  true.  Bonesmen  are 
guaranteed  financial  security  for  life — if 
only  to  keep  down-and-out  alums  from  sell- 
ing the  society's  secrets.  Members  routinely 
deny  this,  along  with  claims  that  the  club  is 
Connecticut's  largest  landholder. 

Naturally,  sharing  secrets  fosters  a  certain 
closeness.  And  so  it's  no  surprise  that  Skull 
and  Bones  has  spawned  several  successful 
business  partnerships.  The  most  renowned 
may  be  that  of  William  Donaldson  and  Dan 
Lufkin,  members  of  "D-121"  (delegations  are 
named  for  the  number  of  years  between  when 
they  joined  and  1832,  the  club's  inception). 
Six  years  after  graduation,  the  two  men 
joined  up  with  a  chum  from  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  Dick  Jenrette,  and  lent  their 
names  to  an  upstart  brokerage  firm. 

As  one  Bonesman  said:  "Members  are  sup- 
posed to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  the 
best  and  brightest,  so  there's  a  natural  affin- 
ity to  do  business  together.  There's  a  certain 
trust,  a  certain  comfort  level,  they  develop 
in  the  club." 

That,  of  course,  may  be  one  reason  women 
want  into  the  club.  "When  you're  on  campus, 
being  in  Skull  and  Bones  isn't  that  big  a 
deal,"  said  Jodl  Wilgoren  '92,  managing  edi- 
tor of  The  Yale  Daily  News  and  not  a  mem- 
ber. "But  when  you  get  out,  suddenly  you're 
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part  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  secret  soci- 
eties in  the  world  and  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  is  a  member  of  it.  too." 


THE  UNITED  STATES/MEXICO 
FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Campbell] 
is  recogmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  address  the 
question  of  the  free  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  those  in  California. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  free  trade 
agreement  for  several  reasons.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  what  it  will  do 
for  our  bilateral  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  what  it 
will  do  to  improve  the  United  States 
economy  and  what  it  will  do  to  im- 
prove the  Mexican  economy. 

Why  is  it  Important  to  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy? Well,  it  is  our  second  largest 
trading  partner  after  the  European 
Community  and  Canada.  So  in  any  sin- 
gle country  it  is  our  second  one  right 
after  Canada. 

But  equally  important,  it  does  some- 
thing to  improve  the  economics  be- 
tween our  two  countries  by  assisting 
the  United  States  by  creating  a  new  ex- 
port opportunity  and  improving  the 
conditions  in  Mexico,  which  will  be 
such  an  important  step  for  us,  given 
the  problems  we  have  with  illegal  im- 
migration. 

Let  me  put  it  very  directly:  We  will 
never  be  able  to  build  a  wall  high 
enough  to  keep  out  illegal  immigra- 
tion. But  if  we  take  the  steps  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  economy  in 
Mexico,  we  will  have  far  less  illegal  im- 
migration. Now.  I  know  that  in  the 
course  of  the  free  trade  agreement 
there  will  be  winners  and  losers.  I 
think  it  is  only  honest  to  recognize 
that.  What  is  important  is  to  recognize 
as  well  that  there  are  certain  laws  of 
economics  that  cannot  be  repealed,  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage  being 
one,  and  that  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  a  movement  where  the  more-cap- 
ital-intensive goods  are  made  in  the 
United  States  and  the  more-labor-in- 
tensive goods  are  made  in  countries 
where  labor  is  less  expensive.  I  think  it 
is  only  honest  to  recognize  that. 

But  as  that  flow  happens,  what  you 
will  see  is  an  improvement  in  both  the 
United  States  and  in  Mexico. 

Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  impor- 
tant statistics.  Presently,  Mexico's  tar- 
iffs against  goods  from  the  United 
States  are  10  percent  whereas  Amer- 
ican tariffs  against  goods  from  Mexico 
are  only  4  percent.  If  we  go  to  this  tree 
trade  agreement,  therefore,  what  we 
will  be  doing  is  opening  up  a  very  large 
market,  presently  85  million  people,  to 
the  United  States  exports  in  Mexico. 


We  actually  gain  more  because  the  tar- 
iff comes  down  a  greater  distance  in 
terms  just  of  the  size  of  the  tariff. 

Second,  there  are  particular  areas 
where  we  have  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity where  really  the  Mexican  manu- 
facturing is  not  likely  to  be  competi- 
tive with  the  United  States.  One  good 
instance  is  computers.  Presently,  Mex- 
ico Imposes  a  20-percent  duty  on  im- 
ported computers.  That  would  evapo- 
rate. With  that,  a  tremendous  market 
for  computers  that  could  be  sold  by  the 
United  States  into  the  Mexican  mar- 
ket. 

Third,  Mexico  maintains  a  restrictive 
import  licensing  system  which  affects 
over  40  percent  of  the  United  States  ag- 
riculture. Now,  agriculture  is  a  criti- 
cally important  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  of  the  Californian  econ- 
omy. But  imagine  the  opportunities 
opened  by  eliminating  the  import  li- 
censing regime  which  has  so  crippled 
our  ability  to  sell  into  the  Mexican 
market. 

Last,  there  are  significant  foreign  in- 
vestment restrictions.  I  believe  in  free 
trade,  and  I  believe  the  way  to  get  to 
free  trade  is  through  a  regime  of  reci- 
procity, a  regime  of  toughness,  but 
where  Mexico  is  willing  to  give  up  their 
restrictions  on  investments  in  Mexico; 
what  an  opportunity  for  America.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  141  different  fields 
where  investments  in  Mexico  are  re- 
stricted for  Americans.  These  would 
open  up.  In  petroleum,  petrochemicals, 
in  mining,  in  transportation,  transpor- 
tation equipment,  auto  parts,  and  most 
of  the  financial  sectors. 

My  fundamental  point,  though,  is 
this:  A  free  trade  agreement  will  help 
the  United  States.  It  should  mean  more 
jobs.  It  will  also  help  Mexico.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  that. 

A  better  economy  in  Mexico  means  a 
stronger  commitment  and  a  stronger 
financial  base  to  fight  drug  trafficking. 

A  stronger  economy  in  Mexico  means 
a  stronger  financial  base  to  fight  pollu- 
tion. Environmentalism  is  always  bet- 
ter in  economies  that  are  stronger.  A 
free-trade  agreement  means  a  stronger 
United  States  and  a  stronger  Mexico. 

The  United  States  benefits  from 
trade  with  Mexico  already.  But  we 
could  benefit  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
we  in  the  House  will  be  considering 
whether  we  should  extend  fast-track 
authority  in  order  to  allow  our  Special 
Trade  Representative,  Ambassador 
Carla  Hills,  to  pursue  this  agreement 
with  Mexico. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Ambas- 
sador Hills.  She  will  not  sell  American 
interests  short.  U  we  achieve  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  it  is 
good  for  the  United  States,  it  is  good 
for  Mexcio,  and  it  is  good  for  a  regime 
of  free  trade  which  eventually  will 
spread  through  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

If  we  miss  this  opportunity,  we  will 
send  a  signal  to  our  most  important 
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neighbor  in  terms  of  bilateral  relations 
that  we  do  not  consider  them  impor- 
tant enough  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
free  trade  arrangement  that  we  have 
with  Canada.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
signal  that  we  must  not  send. 

In  conclusion,  to  deny  fast-track 
would  be  to  deny  our  ability  to  nego- 
tiate the  removal  of  Mexico's  barriers 
and  would  be  a  continuation  of  a  signal 
that  we  are  not  Interested  in  opening 
up,  a  dangerous  thing,  I  believe,  for  the 
United  States. 


a  2010 

FOREIGN  SOVEREIGN  IMMUNITIES 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  amend  tfie  For- 
eign Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of  1976  [FSIA] 
(28U.S.C.  1602etseq.). 

My  bill  would  ensure  that  Federal  courts  will 
not  be  able  to  dismiss  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  sovereign  immunity  a  suit  brought;  (a)  for 
tortious  acts  committed  against  an  American 
outside  the  United  States;  (b)  and  caused  by 
employees  or  agents  of  a  foreign  country  or 
an  operation  substantially  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign country;  and  (c)  because  of  employment 
contracts  made  in  the  United  States  by  the 
foreign  country  or  its  agent. 

Consider  the  following  scenario:  Country  X 
seeks  American  employees.  X  either  hires  an 
American  firm  or  establishes  an  Amerkan 
company  for  the  purpose  of  recruitment.  An 
American  signs  on  and  goes  to  X  where  the 
American  is  the  vk:tim  of  tortkDus  conduct  by 
X's  officials  or  X's  employees. 

Under  the  generally  accepted  current  inter- 
pretation of  the  FSIA,  the  American  citizen 
cannot  sue  X.  the  ultimate  tortfeasor,  in  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  scenario  occurs  quite 
often.  One  of  my  constituents  was  tortured 
while  employed  by  a  foreign  govemment  and 
thus  far  has  been  unable  to  obtain  relief  for 
his  injuries.  The  legal  system  of  the  country  in 
whk:h  the  tortious  acts  occurred  offered  no  eq- 
uity. Consequently,  my  constituent  brought  suit 
in  U.S.  Federal  court  and  sought  relief.  The 
district  court  decided  ttiat  recruitment  activities 
within  the  United  States  was  not  sufficient  to 
establish  sut>stantial  contact  for  purposes  of 
the  suit.  Consequently,  the  court  held  that  it 
lacked  jurisdiction  and  dismissed  the  suit.  The 
appeals  court  has  remanded,  but  the  foreign 
govemment  again  may  appeal.  It.  therefore,  is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  establish  the  pa- 
rameters for  a  suit. 

This  legislation  will  end  the  imbalance  within 
a  judk:lal  system  that  insulates  tortious  acts  by 
foreign  govemments.  The  bill  ensures  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  Federal  courts  in  cases  alleging 
tortious  conduct  by  a  foreign  country,  its  offi- 
cials or  empkjyees,  against  an  American  re- 
cruited in  the  United  States  to  wor1<  in  tfiat  for- 
eign country.  The  underlying  tort  law  is  not  af- 
fected by  my  proposal — only  the  issue  of  juris- 
dctk>n  is  ensured. 
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I  firmly  believe!  that  American  citizens  hired 
by  a  foreign  stale  to  work  within  the  State's 
borders  and  injuiled  by  officials  of  the  state  or 
its  entities  shouk  be  allowed  to  sue  a  foreign 
govemment  in  ttis  country,  particularly  since 
that  country  has  been  allowed  to  recruit  em- 
ployees within  thB  United  States.  The  foreign 
govemment  should  not  be  pennitted  to  dis- 
miss the  case  so  ely  on  the  basis  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

Injured  Americans  deserve  their  day  in  an 
American  court  embracing  our  judicial  frame- 
work and  laws.  Let  the  facts  decide  the  case. 
If  a  foreign  state  avails  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
doing  business  hare,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  gover  iment  should  be  prepared  to 
put  itself  before  tjie  fairest  legal  system  in  the 
workj. 
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ball games,  Joe  could  always  be  spot- 
ted on  the  field,  the  only  one  without 
the  uniform,  an  expense  his  family 
could  not  afford.  At  the  age  of  17.  Joe 
began  playing  for  the  San  Francisco 
Seals. 

In  1934  his  baseball  career  seemed  in 
doubt  due  to  a  knee  injury.  The  New 
York  Yankees  took  a  chance,  however, 
and  signed  him  for  $25,000  and  five 
players.  With  his  first  baseball  earn- 
ings, Joe  bought  his  parents  a  $25,000 
home  in  the  Marina  district  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  his  first  season  with  the  Yankees, 
DiMaggio's  injuries  kept  him  out  of  the 
early  games.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
line-up,  however,  his  brilliance  was  re- 
alized and  he  becajne  the  most  pub- 
licized rookie  in  25  years.  Batting  .323, 
fielding  .978,  and  making  the  most  as- 
sists of  any  outfielder,  DiMaggio  im- 
pressed everyone  with  his  grace  and  ef- 
fortless dead-pan  execution.  That  first 
year  foreshadowed  what  was  to  follow 
during  his  career  with  the  Yankees, 
and  especially  during  the  summer  of 
1941. 

Before  Joe  DiM£iggio  joined  the  Yan- 
kees, they  had  been  the  runner-up  for 
the  leagrue  pennant  for  several  years; 
but  after  he  joined  the  team,  they  were 
in  the  World  Series  every  prewar  year 
except  1940.  and  won  every  year  with 
the  exception  of  1942. 

Among  the  Yankees,  he  was  known 
as  a  loner,  usually  soft  spoken,  never 
speaking  ill  of  other  players,  and  he 
kept  out  of  locker  room  antics.  His 
cool  elegance  concealed  a  passion  to 
excel  at  every  aspect  of  the  game.  That 
steely  will  and  intense  determination 
were  the  essence  of  Joe  DiMaggio's  suc- 
cess during  the  summer  of  1941. 

On  the  morning  of  May  15,  1941,  Joe 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  3  week  slump. 
But  that  afternoon,  he  hit  a  solid  sin- 
gle to  center  off  White  Sox  lefty  Eddie 
Smith  and  drove  in  Phil  Rizutto.  The 
RBI  was  the  Yankees  only  run  in  a  13- 
1  game  and  it  was  DiMaggio's  only  hit 
as  his  average  dropped  to  .304. 

Joe  knew  and  often  said  that  a  hitter 
has  to  be  lucky  to  sustain  a  streak  of 
any  length.  That  one  hit.  however,  was 
enough  to  bring  him  out  of  his  slump 
and  before  anybody  knew  it.  he  had  hit 
safely  in  14  straight  games.  Fans  fol- 
lowed Joe's  rising  batting  average,  but 
not  his  daily  contributions  to  it.  He 
was  thought  to  be  in  a  contest  with 
Ted  Williams'  batting  average  which 
was  over  .400.  but  not  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  record  holders  from  previous 
centuries. 

As  Joe's  streak  stretched  out,  Ted 
Williams  also  had  a  hitting  streak  of  23 
games.  On  June  8,  both  the  Yankees 
and  the  Red  Sox  played  doubleheaders. 
While  Williams  had  four  walks, 
DiMaggio  homered  twice  and  drove 
four  runs  in  the  first  game,  then  dou- 
bled and  knocked  in  three  nms  in  the 
second.  Although  Joe  never  caught  up 
to        Williams'        batting        average, 


DiMaggio's  streak  stretched  on  to  24 
while  Williams'  hitting  streak  was  bro- 
ken. 

As  the  streak  stretched  into  the 
twenties,  reporters  started  digging  Into 
the  record  books,  as  statistics  and 
baseball  go  hand  in  hand.  The  previous 
hitting  streak  record  for  a  Yankee  had 
been  29.  The  last  time  a  hitting  streak 
had  generated  such  intense  interest 
was  in  1922  when  George  Sisler  broke 
Ty  Cobb's  American  League  record,  but 
stopped  just  short  of  Willie  Keeler's  44 
game  record  set  in  1897.  Joe  DiMaggio 
surpassed  both  of  these.  The  only 
record  he  fell  short  of  was  that  for  all 
professional  baseball.  That  record  was 
set  in  1933  by  an  18  year  old  player  for 
the  San  Francisco  Seals:  named  Joe 
DiMaggio. 

While  Joe's  streak  started  out  on  the 
sports  pages,  it  soon  turned  into  an 
American  phenomena  and  moved  to  the 
top  of  the  news.  Regular  programming 
broadcasts  were  often  interrupted  to 
bring  bulletins  about  the  Yankee  Clip- 
per's progress.  All  of  America  was  ex- 
cited by  the  streak,  and  its  progress  be- 
came part  of  pop  culture.  Bill 
"Bojangles"  Robinson  tap-danced  on 
top  of  the  Yankees'  dugout  while  he 
sprinkled  what  he  called  goofer  dust  to 
enhance  Joe's  luck.  Les  Brown's  or- 
chestra hurried  a  phonograph  record 
onto  the  market  entitled  "Joltin'  Joe 
DiMaggio." 

Written  by  Ben  Homer  and  Alan 
Courtney,  the  words  of  "Joltin'  Joe 
DiMaggio"  express  how  important  this 
streak  was  to  an  America  that  wanted 
something  good  to  believe  in. 
He  started  baseball's  famous  streak 

That's  got  us  all  aglow. 
He's  just  a  man  and  not  a  ft-eak; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggio, 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 

He  tied  the  mark  at  forty-four, 

July  the  first  you  know. 
Since  then  he's  hit  a  good  twelve  more; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggio, 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 
From  coast  to  coast  that's  all  you  hear 

Of  Joe  the  one  man  show, 
He's  glorified  the  horsehide  sphere; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggio, 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 
He'll  live  in  baseball's  hall  of  fame. 

He  got  there  blow  by  blow. 
Our  kids  will  tell  their  kids  his  name; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio. 
We  dream  of  Joey  with  the  light  brown  bat. 

Joe  Joe  DiMaggio, 
We  want  you  on  our  side. 

And  now  they  speak  in  whispers  low, 

Of  how  they  stopped  our  Joe. 
One  night  in  Cleveland,  oh-oh-oh; 

Goodbye  streak  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggio 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 

Throughout  Joe's  pursuit  of  the  next 
record,  players  on  the  opposing  teams 
were  keyed  up  when  he  batted,  none 
wanting  to  contribute  to  extending  the 
string.  Joe  DiMaggio's  streak  lifted  the 
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quality  of  play,  of  press  coverage,  and 
of  umplringr,  as  scorers  and  other  base- 
ball officials  around  the  league  became 
especially  attentive  each  time  he 
stepped  up  to  the  plate. 

This  interest  was  not  lost  on  two  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  players.  The  score- 
board operator  at  Fenway  Park  was 
well  aware  of  Joe's  hitting  streak  in 
1941.  Each  time  he  would  get  a  hit  to 
lengthen  his  streak,  the  scoreboard  op- 
cator  would  yell  through  an  opening 
in  the  board  to  left  fielder  Ted  Wil- 
liams, "Hey,  Ted,  Joe  just  got  a  dou- 
ble." Williams  would  then  turn  to  cen- 
ter field  and  shout  to  Dom  DiMagglo, 
Joe's  little  brother,  "Hey,  Dommle, 
Joe  just  got  a  double." 

Baseball  players  are  notorious  for 
their  superstitions  and  their  belief  in 
luck,  and  Joe  DiMaggio  was  no  excep- 
tion. On  his  way  out  to  center  field,  he 
always  touched  2d  base  for  good  luck. 
As  a  young  player  for  the  Seals,  he  had 
a  small  bandage  on  his  hand  to  protect 
a  bruise  when  he  began  his  61  game  hit- 
ting streak.  He  had  his  trainer  bandage 
his  hand  the  same  exact  way  through- 
out the  entire  streak. 

In  1941,  Joe  DiMaggrio  was  no  less  su- 
perstitious and  the  day  he  claimed  the 
American  League  record  from  George 
Sisler,  an  overeager  souvenir  hunter 
reached  into  the  dugout  and  pulled  out 
a  bat,  grabbing  Joe  DiMaggio's  favorite 
bat. 

Teammate  Tommy  Henrich  came  to 
the  rescue  when  he  produced  a  bat  that 
Joe  had  lent  him  earlier  in  the  season. 
Although  Joe  was  upset,  he  borrowed 
the  bat  and  later  used  it  to  break 
Willie  Keeler's  record  with  a  home  run 
off  Dick  Newsome  which  rocketed  into 
the  left  field  stands. 

After  beating  Keeler's  record,  the 
pressure  to  make  it  through  another 
game  intensified  and  Joe  performed 
better  and  better  with  each  game.  He 
had  4  hits  in  the  50th  game,  went  4  for 
8  in  the  doubleheader  that  brought  the 
streak  to  53,  had  2  hits  in  the  55th,  and 
3  in  the  final  56th  game.  In  game  54 
luck  was  with  Joe  when  his  typically 
big  swing  sent  only  a  dribbler  slowly 
toward  3rd  base  where  the  White  Sox 
Bob  Kennedy  was  playing  deep  and  it 
worked  to  Joe's  advantage  as  he  beat 
out  a  slow  grounder.  A  few  days  later 
in  game  57,  luck  was  not  with  him  and 
his  streak  was  ended  as  he  was  thrown 
out  on  a  similar  play. 

Although  the  streak  had  been 
stopped  that  game,  Joe  went  on  to  hit 
safely  in  16  more  games  using  his  fa- 
vorite bat  which  had  been  returned  by 
an  embarrassed  fan.  Had  the  defensive 
plays  of  the  Cleveland  Indians  not 
stopped  him  in  game  56,  the  streak 
would  have  reached  an  incredible  73 
games. 

Even  80,  hitting  safely  in  72  of  73 
games  is  still  almost  unbelievable  and 
record  keepers  had  to  go  back  to  1894 
and  bad  Bill  Dahler  to  find  any  com- 
parable feat.  Dahler  hit  safely  in  70  of 
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71  games,  however,  still  leaving  Joe  in 
first  place. 

The  statistics  of  the  streak  are  excit- 
ing. During  the  56  games  Joe 
DiMaggio's  batting  average  was  .408;  he 
scored  56  rims,  batted  in  55,  hit  15  home 
runs,  walked  21  times,  was  hit  by  the 
pitcher  twice,  struck  out  only  5  times, 
and  had  35  extra  base  hits  among  the  91 
hits  he  collected  in  223  times  at  bat. 

While  the  streak's  statistics  are  im- 
pressive, they  aren't  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  streak.  Joe  DiMaggrio 
brought  together  a  nation  facing  war 
in  Europe,  he  inspired  thousands  of 
young  baseball  fans  around  the  country 
to  believe  in  themselves,  and  as  an 
Italian-American  he  provided  a  great 
reason  for  pride  in  the  Italian  heritage. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  Tommy 
LaSorda  capture  the  essence  of 
DiMaggio's  magic  best.  "At  14,  growing 
up  in  Norrlstown,  PA,  playing  for  our 
eighth-grade  team,  I  followed  the 
DiMaggio  streak  like  a  religion.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  meant  to  a  poor 
Italian  kid,  sleeping  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  fiat  where  heat  from  the  wood 
stove  went  up  only  to  the  second  floor? 
When  Ken  Keltner  stopped  the  streak,  I 
hated  him."  Overwhelmed  by  the  Ital- 
ian glory  DiMaggio's  streak  produced, 
LaSorda  said  he  made  his  first  and  pos- 
sibly only  visit  to  the  library,  where  he 
learned  from  a  book  that  "the  Yankee 
Clipper's"  real  name  was  Joseph  Paul 
DiMaggio. 

In  addition  to  Tommy  LaSorda,  gen- 
erations of  Americans  were  affected  by 
Joe  DiMaggio.  He  was  such  a  symbol  of 
America  that  Simon  and  Garfunkel 
called  on  his  image  in  their  song  "Mrs. 
Robinson,"  they  asked  "where  have 
you  gone  Joe  DiMaggio?  A  nation  turns 
its  lonely  eyes  to  you."  Now  50  years 
later,  Joe's  streak  is  still  phenomenal 
and  mind-boggling  in  its  length. 

As  a  culture  we  have  to  assign  mean- 
ing to  achievements  and  find  cause  for 
their  occurrence.  Most  sports  streaks 
fall  within  the  realm  of  random 
occurences,  but  according  to  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Review  by  Stephen 
Jay  Gould,  DiMaggio's  56  games  were 
the  one  exception.  Gould  quoted  Ed 
Purcell,  a  Nobel  laureate  in  physics, 
who  did  a  study  of  baseball  streaks  and 
slumps  and  found  that  to  make  it  like- 
ly that  a  run  of  even  50  games  would 
occur  once  in  the  history  of  baseball, 
baseball's  rosters  would  have  to  in- 
clude either  4  lifetime  .400  batters  or  52 
lifetime  .350  batters.  In  actuality  only 
three  men  have  lifetime  batting  aver- 
ages in  excess  of  .350  and  none  have 
averages  close  to  .400. 

Yet  as  each  new  season  begins,  Joe 
DiMaggio's  record  is  in  danger  of  being 
broken.  Many  players  have  been  able  to 
achieve  a  high  batting  average  for  the 
season,  but  very  few  have  been  able  to 
string  those  hits  together  in  consecu- 
tive games.  The  length  of  DiMaggio's 
streak  tests  players  skiU,  nerve,  and 
determination. 


Fifty  years  have  passed  and  no  player 
has  come  close  to  breaking  DiMaggio's 
record.  That  record  is  more  than  just 
numbers,  it's  a  measure  of  Joe 
DiMaggio  the  man.  Joe  himself  said 
"one  day  somebody's  going  to  come 
along  and  break  that  record  and  take  it 
away,  but  one  thing  they  won't  take 
away  is  the  Yankees'  success  during 
my  era."  During  his  13  seasons  with  the 
Yankees,  they  won  10  American  League 
pennants  and  9  world  series. 

Now  at  age  76,  Joe  DiMaggio  has  be- 
come a  folk  hero.  Thousands  of  adults 
and  children  still  find  delight  in  dis- 
cussing the  56  game  hitting  streak  that 
defied  all  odds  and  mesmerized  a  na- 
tion. In  1941  Joe  DiMaggio  truly  was 
the  best  America  had  to  offer  and  now 
50  years  later  the  legend  lives  on. 

D  2020 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  1  want 
to  thank  him  for  having  this  special 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  someone  like 
Joe  DiMaggio  on  this,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  hitting  streak. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  we  in  this 
country  pay  to  any  citizen  is  to  declare 
them  an  American  hero,  whether  it  is 
someone  on  the  battlefield,  someone  on 
the  sports  field,  or  someone  in  any 
other  field  of  endeavor. 

Sometimes  we  stretch  the  definition 
of  what  a  hero  really  is,  as  we  try  in 
our  enthusiasm  to  find  heroes  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  today  is  the  very  definition 
of  what  an  American  hero  is  all  about. 
The  ingredients  of  being  the  best  in  his 
field,  being  an  example  to  others,  being 
a  class  act,  are  what  Joe  DiMaggio 
was,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
honor  him  today,  and  continue  to 
honor  him  into  the  future. 

He  was  the  best  in  his  field,  baseball. 
The  Streak,  his  hitting  streak,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Russo]  has  just  laid  out  to  everyone  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  how  he  played 
and  how  he  rose  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Seals,  to  then  join  the  New  York 
Yankees,  the  picture  that  everyone  re- 
members of  the  stride  that  he  had  as  he 
raced  in  center  field  to  grab  a  fly  ball, 
or  the  great  swing  at  the  plate  that  I 
think  all  of  us  remember  from  those 
days  when  the  Yankees  were  a  great 
team,  his  loping  gallop  as  he  went 
around  the  bases,  all  of  that  rep- 
resented the  best  in  the  field  of  base- 
ball. 

He  was  an  example  to  others,  as 
someone  who  really  came  off  the 
streets  and  excelled  in  his  field.  But  in 
particular  for  Italian-Americans,  he 
was  an  example  of  how  a  son  of  Italian 
immigrants  can  rise  above  the  dis- 
crimination that  often  faced  immi- 
errants  in  this  country,  can  rise  above 
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Mr.  DEFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
and  thank  him  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  this 
great  anniversary.  Half  a  century  ago, 
it  certainly  was  a  dark  time  in  Amer- 
ica. The  clouds  of  nazism  were  sweep- 
ing across  Europe.  The  free  world  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  were  people  around  the  world, 
were  concerned  about  the  future.  This 
was  a  difficult  time. 

Many  times  we  look  back  and  say, 
well,  we  remember  Joe  DiMaggio  be- 
cause that  was  a  more  innocent  time. 
A  time  when  Americans  had  heroes  in 
baseball  and  things  were  different.  And 
we  did  not  have  the  concerns  we  have 
today,  the  tremendous,  important  and 
difficult  issues. 

Well,  what  could  have  been  more  im- 
portant and  hung  more  deeply  and 
blackly  over  America  than  the  threat 
of  the  war,  which  we  would  soon  enter 
into?  In  fact,  Joltin'  Joe  himself  had 
his  career  in  baseball  interrupted,  and 
he  took  his  turn  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary from  1943  to  1945. 

I  am  not  old  enough  and  did  not  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  seeing 
Joltin'  Joe  play  a  game,  but  the  year  I 
graduated  from  college,  there  was  a 
great  stir  because  Joltin'  Joe  was  then 
named  baseball's  greatest  living  play- 
er. And  I  remember  him  for  that,  from 
my  father  and  his  brothers  and  my 
grandfather,  when  I  was  a  kid  growing 
up  in  a  town  where  the  Italians  and  the 
Irish  and  the  other  folks  were  always 
getting  into  it,  Joltin'  Joe  and  Joe 
DiMaggio  and  Italian-Americans  had 
something  to  be  proud  of  when  we 
would  refer  to  Joe  DiMaggio.  some- 
thing that  even  in  Boston  our  Irish 
friends  couldn't  rival.  So  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  in  this  50th  anniversary 
of  an  absolutely  unprecedented  string 
that  Joe  DiMaggio  ran  out.  one  that  I 
do  not  think  in  our  lifetime  we  will 
ever  see  equaled.  And  if  it  is  equaled  or 
even  bettered,  it  will  not  be  equaled  or 
bettered  by  a  person  of  greater  stature 
or  greater  grace,  because  he  is  truly 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  American 
heroes. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing, 
let  me  just  say  congratulations  to  Joe 
DiMaggio  on  his  50th  anniversary,  the 
start  of  the  greatest  st-'eak  in  baseball 
history.  Let  me  thank  him  for  all  that 
he  has  done  for  baseball,  for  his  family 
and  for  his  country.  He  is  certainly  a 
great  tribute  to  the  American  dream. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  participate  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  tonight  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  special  individual,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  accomplished  in  his  life 
what  to  athletes  almost  seems  a  mir- 
acle. But  he  is  more  than  just  a  base- 
ball player.  He  is  a  living  legend.  And 
I  think  that  it  is  fitting  that  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  his  heroics,  which 
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have  inspired  athletes  around  the 
world  and  every  young  person  who 
picks  up  the  bat  in  spring  or  smells  a 
glove  or  touches  a  new  baseball,  I 
think  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  to- 
night we  recognize  this  distinguished 
baseball  player. 

He  was  elected,  as  has  been  indicated, 
to  the  major  league  baseball  Hall  of 
Fame,  twice  American  League  Most 
Valuable  Player,  a  lifetime  batting  av- 
erage of  .325.  361  career  home  runs,  and 
perhaps  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishment in  the  world  of  sports:  a  hit- 
ting streak  in  1941  of  56  consecutive 
games. 

I  have  read  an  engrineer's  analysis  of 
this,  and  he  has  indicated  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  accomplishment  of  any 
athlete. 

This  is  truly  a  record  of  unequaled 
personal,  unprecedented  achievement. 
Beyond  his  many  personal  athletic 
achievements,  I  think  we  are  here  to- 
night to  recognize  and  to  commend 
him  for  his  distinguished  ability  as  a 
person.  He  led  a  life  which  was  rich  and 
which  was  certainly  proud  for  his  her- 
itage, the  Italian-Americans  in  this 
country. 

During  and  after  his  playing  days. 
Joe  DiMaggio  has  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence. He  has  shown  us  through  his  life 
that  excellence  can  be  achieved. 

I  am  a  Red  Sox  fan.  and  there  are 
many  Red  Sox  fans  who  watched  his 
brother.  Dom.  in  his  playing  days.  But 
I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  for  base- 
ball fans  all  over  the  world,  when  they 
see  someone  of  his  distinguished  abil- 
ity, someone  who  raised  himself  above 
what  is  a  normal  playing  for  a  profes- 
sional, to  stand  up  and  grive  this  distin- 
guished Italian-American  the  credit 
which  he  is  richly  deserving  and  which 
baseball  should  be  so  proud.  So  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  this  special 
order,  and  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
participate  with  him  this  evening. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  taking  this 
time  to  honor  Joe  DiMaggio.  I  have 
many,  many  Italian-Americans  in  my 
district,  and  I  know  what  they  all 
think  of  him. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  will  include 
tomorrow,  and  it  will  be  coming  from 
the  Italian-Americans  in  my  commu- 
nity. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  partici- 
pating in  this  special  order.  This  Sat- 
urday. May  18.  the  Italian-American 
Sport  Hall  of  Fame  in  Illinois  is  going 
to  unveil  a  statue  honoring  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Joe  DiMagglo's  streak. 
The  Yankee  Clipper  will  be  there.  We 
are  all  looking  forward  to  it.  George 
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Randazzo  and  the  staff  at  the  Italian- 
American  Hall  of  Fame  are  going  to 
put  on  a  great  show  for  the  Yankee 
Clipper.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  them 
this  Saturday.  For  all  that  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  American  dream,  we  all 
say,  "We  love  you,  Joe  DiMaggio." 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of 
her  constituents. 

D  2040 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  my  colleague  in 
paying  tribute  to  an  American  treas- 
ure, Joe  DiMaggio,  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  has  called 
this  special  order,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  that  so  that  baseball  fans  and 
admirers  across  the  country  will  re- 
member that  this  is  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  56-game  hitting  streak.  His 
record  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  broken. 

As  I  observed  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order,  they  have  presented  for 
those  of  us  who  may  not  have  been  to- 
tally aware  the  great  athletic  accom- 
plishment achieved  by  Joe  DiMaggio 
and  the  inspiration  that  he  has  been  to 
our  country  and,  indeed,  to  the  world. 
They  have  also  talked  about  the  grace 
and  the  dignity  with  which  he  has  car- 
ried his  great  accomplishments. 

As  a  Representative  flrom  San  Fran- 
cisco and  as  someone  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Baltimore,  MD,  I  just  wanted 
to  share  a  couple  of  experiences  about 
Joe  DiMaggio  as  an  inspiration  that 
may  not  be  known  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  it  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  it 
would  be  known  in  Baltimore,  MD. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
that  Joe  DiMaggio  was  coming  to  Bal- 
timore. The  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  may  recall  some 
of  this  as  a  Representative  from  the 
Baltimore  area.  When  Joe  DiMaggio 
was  coming  to  Baltimore  and  everyone 
was  so  excited  and  happy,  I  said,  "You 
know,  what  is  the  occasion,"  or  what- 
ever you  say  when  you  are  a  little  girl, 
and  they  said,  "Joe  DiMaggio  is  going 
to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital."  I  thought, 
"Why  are  they  happy  somebody  is 
going  to  the  hospital?"  Well,  it  was 
such  a  source  of  pride  to  Baltimore 
that  Joe  DiMaggio  was  coming.  I  think 
it  was  an  operation  on  his  back  some- 
time, and  I  do  not  know  how  long  ago, 
but  it  must  have  been  40  years  ago.  He 
was  going  to  be  observed  or  operated 
on  in  Baltimore  in  the  hospital. 

Well,  the  whole  city  was  abuzz,  and 
this  was  not  because  he  was  coming  to 
play  baseball.  This  was  because  Joe 
DiMaggio  was  coming  to  town. 

My  father  was  mayor  at  the  time.  My 
brother  Tommy  was  a  baseball  player. 
He  later  became  mayor,  but  at  the 
time  he  was  in  college  and  playing 
baseball,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  visit- 
ing Joe  DiMaggio  in  the  hospital.  We 
found  out  that  Joe  DiMaggrlo  liked  ba- 


nanas. Whether  he  liked  bananas  or 
not,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  word  was 
that  Joe  DiMaggio  liked  bananas,  so 
everyone  was  giving  Tonruny  bananas 
to  bring  to  the  hopsital  to  Joe 
DiMaggrio. 

For  my  lifetime  at  home,  anyway,  a 
revered  place  in  our  home  was  always 
the  picture  of  my  bother  Tommy  and 
Joe  DiMaggio,  all  to  say  that  on  the 
field  and  off  the  field  in  those  days  his 
presence  was  a  boost  of  morale  to  any 
community  he  was  part  of. 

This  was  recalled  to  my  mind  many 
years  later  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  San  Francisco,  having  moved 
to  San  Francisco  and  now  being  the 
Representative  from  that  area.  As  the 
Members  know,  an  earthquake  can 
have  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA],  I  know,  agrees,  having  had  the 
misfortune  in  his  own  community  as 
well. 

Joe  DiMaggio  owns  a  home  in  the 
Marina  district  of  San  Francisco,  and 
as  you  know  from  the  news,  that  area 
was  hit  very  hard  during  the  earth- 
quake. 

In  the  days  following  the  earthquake, 
residents  of  that  area  ajid  homeowners 
had  to  stand  in  line  at  the  school,  the 
middle  school  in  that  area,  in  order  to 
get  certain  paperwork  done,  and  iden- 
tify the  amount  of  damage  and  was 
their  home  habitable,  was  it  going  to 
be  torn  down,  was  it  going  to  be  re- 
paired, whatever  the  verdict  was  that 
the  city  engineers  would  decide. 

What  an  inspiration  and  boost  of  mo- 
rale, again,  it  was  for  the  people  of 
that  community  also  stricken  by  los- 
ing their  homes  and  their  belongings  to 
be  standing  in  line  with  Joe  DiMaggio, 
no  special  treatment,  no  going  ahead, 
no  getting  it  done,  going  aroimd  the 
channels,  but  just  to  be  in  line  with  all 
the  other  residents  of  that  area  im- 
pacted by  the  earthquake  just  like  all 
the  others  and  a  champion  even  in  that 
time  of  diversity. 

So  I  had  seen  him  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore at  one  of  the  other  games  of  the 
World  Series  which,  unfortimately,  and 
with  deference  to  Oakland,  fortunately 
for  them,  was  won  by  the  A's,  a  teajn 
which  Mr.  DiMaggio  became  associated 
with  later,  but  we  had  the  privilege, 
those  of  us  who  were  at  the  game,  to 
chat  with  him  a  bit  before.  He  was  ever 
the  gracious  Joe  DiMaggio  but  never 
more  gracious  than  when  he  stood  in 
line  himself  to  get  the  news  about  his 
home  in  the  Marina. 

Again,  that  would  be  nearly  40  years 
later.  He  was,  again,  an  inspiration  to 
the  community  off  the  field,  indeed,  an 
American  hero,  and  I  must  say,  as  a 
Representative  from  San  Francisco 
where  he  made  his  home  for  many 
years,  and  in  which  he  owns  a  home, 
and  as  an  Italian  American,  I  am  filled 
with  great  pride  today  to  celebrate  not 
only  his  athletic  accomplishments  but 
the  great  dlgrnity  with  which  he  carried 


them  and  the  contribution  he  contin- 
ues to  make  to  this  day  to  the  spirit  of 
our  country. 

You  cannot  be  more  American  than 
that:  Joe  DiMaggio  and  baseball. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  time  and  for  calling  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say:  "Joe,  we  will  see  you  Saturday." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  this  special 
order  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  New 
York  Yankee  centerfielder  Joe  DiMaggio's 
record  56-game  hitting  streak. 

Joe  DiMaggio  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  in- 
dividuals to  ever  play  the  game  of  baset>all. 
Adept  at  every  phase  of  the  game — hittirig. 
fiekJing,  running--Joe  earned  enormous,  al- 
nrwst  reverential,  respect,  and  admiratksn  from 
his  teamates  and  fans,  as  he  did  from  his 
foes. 

A  quiet,  humble,  reserved  gentleman,  both 
on  and  off  the  field,  he  has  never  gk>ated  or 
bragged  of  his  indivklual  accomplishments. 
More  often  the  case,  Joe  speaks  most  proudly 
of  his  team's  success,  which  Included  10 
American  League  pennants  and  9  World  Se- 
ries championships  during  his  13-year  career. 

But,  Joe  DiMaggio  will  always  be  remenv 
t)ered  for  the  streak.  His  consecutive  game 
hitting  record  is  one  of  ttie  most  remarkable 
feats  in  sports  history,  arxj  it  is  a  record  that 
will  likely  never  be  broken. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  been  50 
years  since  Joe's  remarkable  achievement. 
Recalling  those  days  of  the  summer  of  1941 
conjures  up  nostalgk:  thoughts  of  much  sirrv 
pier,  more  kJyIlic  times,  t)efore  Amerk^a  was 
at)ruptly  plunged  into  the  deptfis  of  Work)  War 
II.  Perhaps  it  was  our  loss  of  inrKx:ence  as  a 
nation  arxJ  a  people  tf^at  coukj  never  be  re- 
captured which  has  over  the  years  served  to 
give  the  streak  even  more  of  its  mythk;  propor- 
tions. 

The  old  axiom,  "records  are  made  to  be 
Ixoken"  cannot  seem  to  reconcile  itself  with 
the  streak,  however.  Even  in  this  era  of  artifi- 
cial turf,  night  games,  designated  hitters  and 
the  like,  in  a  game  so  wedded  to  statistks, 
Joe  DiMaggio's  mark  has  stood  ttie  test.  And, 
it  always  will  t)ecause  of  the  character  of  the 
man  who  set  it. 

Joe  DiMaggio  is  part  of  basetiall  legend  and 
American  folktore.  As  songwriter,  Paul  Simon, 
asked  in  his  hit  song  some  years  ago,  "Where 
have  you  gone,  Joe  DiMaggio"?  Well  the  ar>- 
swer  is  certain  that  he  has  not,  nor  will  he 
ever  go  away.  Joe  DiMaggio  remains  deeply 
in  our  hearts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  gokjen  anniversary  occask)n  to  salute 
Joe  DiMaggk)  for  his  achievements  in  our  na- 
tional pastime,  and  in  life.  He  has  thrilled  us 
with  his  athletk;  talents,  while  the  honor  and 
dignity  he  possesses  has  t)een  an  enduring 
nxxjel  for  all  young  Americans  to  aspire. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
ttiank  my  fine  colleague  from  Illinois,  Marty 
Russo,  for  reserving  this  time  to  horxx  one  of 
America's  greatest  baset>all  players,  Joe 
DiMaggk}. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  50  years 
have  now  passed  since  Jottin'  Joe  DiMaggk) 
began  his  legendary  56-game  hitting  streak 
that  riveted  pre-war  America  in  1941 . 
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But  it's  not  har^  for  me  to  remember  tiack 
those  50  years,  to  a  time  wtien  major  league 
basetiall  was  krwwn  in  California  only  by  way 
of  radio.  { 

As  a  9-year-old  I  remember  sitting  down  in 
San  Jose  next  to  ny  family's  old  Atwater-Kent 
radio,  listening  to  Red  Bartjer  and  the  other 
great  broadcaster  t  of  the  day  call  the  play  by 
plays  of  the  St.  Lc  uis  Browns,  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics,  and  the  Boston  Braves. 

Well,  ttK)se  tear  is  have  since  moved  on:  the 
Browns  to  Battim(»re,  the  Athletics  to  Kansas 
City  and  then  to  Oakland;  the  Braves  to  Mil- 
waukee arxj  then  |o  Atlanta. 

Red  Barter's  vpk»  no  longer  fills  the  air- 
ways, arxJ  Atwat^r-Kent  is  now  a  name  urv 
known  to  most  Ariericans.  But  after  50  years, 
the  name  Joe  DiK  laggio  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  natk)nal  folktoi  e  as  it  t>aseball  itself. 

AtttKHjgh  New  York  woukJ  like  to  claim 
Joltin'  Joe  as  th^iir  own  for  his  outstanding 
plays  in  Yankee  $tadium,  he  is  in  fact  a  son 
of  San  FrarKisco,!  and  was  no  less  a  hero  to 
the  ItaliarvAmenc^n  community  in  San  Jose 
than  he  was  to  ttie  Italian-American  commu- 
nity akxig  Arthur  ^venue  in  the  Bronx. 

HDore  tritHJte,  Mr.  Speak- 
in  history,  our  musk:al  his- 


And  ttiere  was 
er,  that  will  live  oi 
tory. 

In  1941,  the  soi 
AmerKa's  pop  d 


Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio"  hit 
rts.  Written  by  Ben  Homer 
and  Alan  Courtney,  the  song  was  recorded  by 
Bob  Chester  for  Bluebird  Records  and  Les 
Brown  for  Okeh. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  visitors  to  the  Musk: 
Divisk)n  of  the  Lbrary  of  Congress  here  in 
Washington  can  tc  day  see  a  copy  of  the  sheet 
musk:  on  display  n  recognitk>n  of  what  k)ase- 
ball  has  meant  to  )ur  culture. 

And  for  ttie  recxd,  the  lyrics  sum  up  what 
Joltin'  Joe  meant  Id  America  in  1941: 
He  started  basetxiirs  famous  streak 

That's  grot  us  al  I  a^low. 
He's  just  a  mao  ai  id  not  a  freak; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMa«glo. 
Joe  Joe  Dl  Maggie , 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 
He  tied  the  mark  it  forty-four. 

July  the  first  y(  (u  know. 
Since  then  he's  hi  t  a  good  twelve  more; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DlMaggic , 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 
Prom  coast  to  coi  st  that's  all  you  hear 

Of  Joe  the  one  i  :ian  show. 
He's  glorified  the  horsehide  sphere; 

Joltin'  Joe  DiMigglo. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggic , 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 
He'll  live  in  baset  all's  hall  of  fame. 

He  got  there  bU  w  by  blow, 
Our  kids  will  tell  their  kids  his  name; 

JolUn'  Joe  DiM  igglo. 

We  dream  of  Jo  ty  with  the  light 

Brown  Bat. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggic , 

We  want  you  oe  our  side. 
And  now  they  spe  ik  In  whispers  low. 

Of  how  they  sto  pped  our  Joe, 
One  night  in  Cleviland.  oh-oh-oh; 

Goodbye  streak;  DiMaggio. 
Joe  Joe  DiMaggiq, 

We  want  you  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  now  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  »  y  that  I'm  glad  baseball  and 
America  had  Joe  }iMaggio  on  its  skte. 

Thanks,  Joe,  fof  everything. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
memt)er  the  playing  days  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  sporting  figures,  Joe  DiMaggio. 
The  entire  career  of  the  "Yankee  Clipper"  was 
mari<ed  by  the  kind  of  accomplishments  that 
are  possible  when  astonishing  skill  is  com- 
bined with  grace.  Intelligence,  and  courage. 
But  it  was  in  a  single  season  50  years  ago 
that  the  "Yankee  Clipper"  etched  his  talent 
into  the  Nation's  history  with  a  streak  of  hitting 
that  has  not  been  equaled  since. 

A  modern  basetiall  great,  Willie  Stargell, 
may  have  explained  the  unique  challenge  of 
hitting  a  basetsall  most  insightfully.  "It  is  a 
round  bat,"  Stargell  said,  "and  a  round  ball, 
and  they  expect  you  to  hit  it  squarely."  Joe 
DiMaggio  hit  it  as  squarely  as  anyone  ever 
has,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  1941  season,  56 
games  went  by  before  he  faced  a  pitcher  that 
could  best  him  for  a  single  evening. 

Even  during  the  twilight  of  Joltin'  Joe's  great 
career,  his  talent  and  class  awed  me.  I  was  a 
young  kid  who's  love  of  the  game  was  just 
tjlooming,  and  I  remember  how  much  pride  I 
took  in  the  fact  that  DiMaggio — a  beloved  role 
model  for  the  Nation — was  a  fellow  Italian- 
American. 

The  anniversary  of  Joe  DiMaggio's  greatest 
summer  reminds  us  that  individual  triumph  in 
any  field  of  human  erxjeavor  can  inspire  a  Na- 
tion. In  the  short  history  of  our  country,  we 
have  t)een  blessed  by  an  extraordinary  rKinv 
t>er  of  such  achievements.  Joe  DiMaggio 
stands  justifiably  among  our  heroes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commerxJ  our 
friend  from  Illinois  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  honor  the  great  Joe  DiMaggio. 

Of  course,  many  of  our  colleagues  had  not 
been  t)orn  wtien  the  Yankee  Clipper  started 
arxJ  finished  his  unbelievable  56  game  hitting 
streak.  But  I  can  tell  them  that  in  1941  this 
was  t>ig  news,  at  least  for  a  13-year-old  kkj 
Hke  me. 

A  lot  of  things  have  changed  in  society 
since  1941,  some  good,  some  bad.  But  one 
thing  that  isn't  like'y  to  change  anytime  soon, 
and  that  is  someone  coming  along  and  break- 
ing "Joltin  Joe's"  56-game  hitting  streak.  Joe 
DiMaggio  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people  that  year  in  a  way  tfiat  few 
athletes  coukj  ever  dream  about. 

Several  years  ago,  a  txx>k  was  written 
atx}ut  Mr.  DiMaggio  entitled  something  like, 
"Where  Have  You  Gone,  Joe  DiMaggio?"  I 
can  tell  you  where  he  went.  He  went  straight 
where  he's  always  tjeen,  right  into  the  hearts 
arxJ  mir>ds  of  his  countrymen. 

Has  it  really  been  50  years,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Surely  it  has  not.  To  an  admiring  youngster 
like  me,  it  seems  like  only  yesterday.  God 
bless  Joe  DiMaggio.  He  is  part  of  my  youtti — 
a  big  part. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  one 
of  the  greatest  Amerk:an  sports  legends  of  all 
time,  Joe  DiMaggio. 

The  hitting  streak  that  Joe  started  50  years 
ago  today  is  alnx>st  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  one  baseball  record  destined  to  stand 
forever.  Of  course,  to  many  of  today's  young 
people,  the  name  "DiMaggk)"  conjures  up  inrv 
ages  of  an  okjer  gentleman  known  for  his  "Mr. 
Coffee"  commercials  on  TV.  But  to  many  ottv 
ers,  Joe's  name  summons  memories  of  the 
"Yankee  Clipper,"  a  supremely  skilled  athlete 


who  coukJ  hit  and  field  as  well  as  anyone 
wtio's  ever  played  t)aseball. 

Joe  DiMaggio's  baset>all  career  is  also  re- 
memt)ered  today  because  his  sportsmanship 
and  professionalism  have  made  him  an  endur- 
ing, positive  role  model  for  our  young  people. 

To  those  of  us  who  remember  Joe's  playing 
days,  a  rush  of  exciting  memories  return  when 
we  think  of  "Joltin'  Joe"  stepping  up  to  the 
plate  with  that  determined  look  of  confidence 
and  concentration.  He  was  one  fieckuva  Isall- 
player.  But  Joe  earned  double  honors  t»- 
cause  he  was — and  is — a  bigger-tharvlife 
American  sports  hero  for  millions  of  people. 

Joe  played  from  1936  to  1951,  but  he  lost 
what  might  have  tjeen  his  three  best  seasons 
while  sen/ing  in  the  U.S.  military  during  Worid 
War  II. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  major  leaguer, 
Joe  was  known  as  a  terror  at  the  plate.  His 
56-game  hitting  streak,  which  t)egan  on  May 
15,  1941,  speaks  volumes  atwut  how  Joe 
used  his  talents  to  achieve  a  record  that  is  un- 
matched in  the  annals  of  baseball.  Joe's  ability 
to  score  runs  earned  him  a  lifetime  batting  av- 
erage of  .325.  He  also  hit  361  home  runs 
while  playing  in  a  total  of  1,736  games.  In 
1948,  he  hit  a  league-leading  39  home  runs 
and  he  had  1 55  runs  batted  in.  And  as  if  that 
weren't  enough,  Joe's  talents  extended  far  be- 
yond  the  tetters'  t)ox. 

As  a  t>ase  runner,  Joe  was  a  constant  threat 
to  steal  because  of  his  heads-up  play.  He  al- 
ways knew  ttie  weaknesses  of  his  opponents, 
and  he  never  missed  a  sign  during  his  career 
with  the  Yankees. 

As  a  center  fielder,  Joe  gracefully  blended 
strength,  agility  and  quickness  into  a  playing 
style  that  was  a  sheer  wonder  to  tjehold.  Joe 
used  his  lightning  hands  to  pounce  on  hun- 
dreds of  line  drives  and  flytialls.  And  once 
he'd  stopped  a  ball,  Joe  would  cock  his  pow- 
erful arm  and  fire  off  throws  ttiat  moved  like  a 
white  flash.  He  very  seldom  missed  his  mark. 

Given  his  amazing  talents,  ifs  no  surprise 
that  Joe's  Yankee  teams  won  10  American 
League  pennants  and  9  worid  championships. 
Joe  played  in  1 0  Workj  Series  and  1 1  All-Star 
games.  He  also  earned  honors  as  the  Amer- 
k:an  League's  most  valuable  player  in  1939, 
1941,  and  1947. 

AskJe  from  Joe's  stunning  array  of  baseball 
skills,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  gen- 
tleman by  t>oth  players  and  fans  throughout 
his  career.  During  his  12  seasons,  Joe  was 
never  ejected  from  a  game  for  arguing  about 
an  umpire's  call.  Success  didn't  spoil  Joe  ei- 
ther. Always  a  bit  shy  and  conservative,  Joe 
took  his  many  honors  and  achievements  in 
strkje.  He  never  sought  the  limelight  of  public- 
ity, nor  dkj  he  do  anything  to  tamish  the  rep- 
utation of  himself  or  his  teammates,  wtx)  were 
as  awed  by  Joe's  talents  as  the  fans. 

Part  of  Joe's  secret  was  the  fact  ttiat  he  urv 
derstood  the  crucial  importance  of  teamwork. 
Joe  was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  help 
out  a  fellow  Yankee  who  was  in  a  hitting 
slump  or  wtK)  simply  needed  an  encouraging 
word.  By  the  same  token,  Joe  fulfilled  his  obli- 
gatran  to  his  teammates  by  sticking  to  a  rigor- 
ous physk:al-training  program  so  that  he  could 
always  give  them  1 00  percent.  Even  when  he 
was  hobbled  by  injuries,  Joe's  dedication  to 
his  team  kept  him  playing  despite  pain  ttiat 
woukJ've  have  stopped  lesser  ballplayers  in 
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their  tracks.  Regardless  of  his  condition,  Joe 
took  an  intense,  personal  interest  in  winning 
every  single  game  he  played  as  a  Yankee.  If 
the  Yanks  lost,  he  felt  as  if  he'd  let  his  teanv 
mates  down. 

Because  of  Joe's  many  personal  and  team 
triumphs,  the  56-game  hitting  record  we  are 
celelxating  today  is  not  just  a  tritxite  to  him, 
but  to  all  the  fans  who  witnessed  his  success. 
These  include  thousands  of  Italian  immigrants, 
some  of  whtom  probably  learned  "DiMaggio" 
as  their  first  word  of  English.  Nearly  2  years 
ago,  The  National  Italian  American  Foundation 
recognized  Joe's  symbol  of  success  for  Italian 
Americans  by  giving  him  the  organization's 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award.  Now  76,  Joe 
was  recognized  in  1969  as  baseball's  greatest 
living  player.  In  1976,  the  year  of  our  Nation's 
bicentennial,  Joe's  56-game  hitting  streak  also 
was  voted  as  the  most  memorable  event  in 
American  League  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
whch  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
yesterday  entitled,  'The  Streak— 50  Years 
Later  tfie  DiMaggio  Mystique  Grows."  This  ar- 
tkrle  says  it  all,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  14.  1991] 

The  Streak— 50  Years  Later,  the  DiMaggio 

Mystique  Grows 

(By  Dan  Pompel) 

It  Is  the  most  referred  to  record  in  sports. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  most  wondrous.  Probably 
the  most  unreachable. 

It  is  an  American  legend,  the  kind  that  is 
passed  along  on  old  men's  knees  on  back 
porches  between  Innings  of  a  broadcast. 
There  are  books  about  it,  and  there  soon  will 
be  an  11-foot-tall  bronze  statue  commemo- 
rating it  on  the  grounds  of  the  National  Ital- 
ian Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  Arlington 
Heights. 

But  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Joe 
DiMaggio's  fabled  56-game  hitting  streak, 
the  mystique  has  eclipsed  the  accomplish- 
ment. 

Instead  of  illuminating  and  enhancing,  the 
glow  from  the  streak  blurs  and  distracts. 

How  many  people  know,  for  instance,  that 
DlMaggrio's  first  hit  of  the  streak  came 
against  the  White  Sox  on  May  15,  1941?  The 
victim  of  the  hit  was  Edgar  Smith,  who  gave 
up  a  streak-high  six  hits,  as  did  fellow  White 
Sox  pitcher  Thornton  Lee.  DiMaggio  ex- 
tended his  streak  12  times  against  the  White 
Sox,  including  the  52nd  through  55th  games. 

When  the  streak  began,  the  26-year-old 
DiMaggio  had  been  in  a  slump,  a  foreign  feel- 
ing to  him  that  season.  In  each  of  the  19  pre- 
season games  DiMaggio  played  In,  he  had  a 
hit.  He  also  hit  In  the  first  eight  games  of 
the  regular  season. 

Moreover,  DiMaggio  started  another 
streak  one  game  after  his  56-game  streak 
ended,  connecting  in  16  consecutive  games. 

Streaks  were  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  the  Yankee  Clipper,  who  as  an  18-year-old 
in  1933  hit  In  61  consecutive  games  for  the 
San  Francisco  Seals  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
League. 

Appreciation  for  the  56-game  streak  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  there  probably  is 
more  fuss  about  its  anniversary  than  there 
was  about  the  event.  DiMaggio.  76.  received 
more  than  200  invitations  to  celebrate  the 
commemoration  of  the  streak. 

He  accepted  the  one  ftom  the  Italian 
Sports  Hall,  which  will  honor  him  In  a  pri- 
vate ceremony  Saturday. 


During  the  streak,  most  of  the  world's  at- 
tention was  focused  on  Adolf  Hitler's  terrify- 
ing European  invasion.  America  was  not 
holding  its  breath  every  day  to  find  out  if 
DiMaggio  got  a  hit. 

On  the  day  DiMaggio  extended  his  streak 
to  56  games,  only  15,000  showed  up  at  Cleve- 
land's Municipal  Stadium.  In  the  two  pre- 
vious Yankees  games  at  Comiskey  Park,  the 
crowds  did  not  reach  9.000. 

Players  on  opposing  teams  say  there 
wasn't  a  lot  of  dugout  chatter  about  the 
streak. 

"There  wasn't  much  talk  about  it  except 
when  we  were  going  over  the  opposing  lineup 
in  our  players'  meeting."  said  Hall  of  Famer 
Lou  Boudreau.  who  played  a  role  in  stopping 
the  streak  as  the  Indians'  shortstop.  "We 
told  the  pitchers  to  keep  the  ball  low  and  In- 
side so  he  can't  hit  It  in  the  air." 

The  Yankees  were  very  aware  of  the  streak 
and  discussed  it  often — but  rarely  with 
DiMaggio. 

"Everybody  was  afraid  to  talk  to  him 
about  it."  former  Yankee  shortstop  Phil 
Rizzuto  said.  "He's  got  that  mystique.  Peo- 
ple were  afraid  to  get  too  close  and  ask  any- 
thing personal.  It  was  almost  like  if  he  was 
pitching  a  no-hltter  and  you  didn't  want  to 
mention  it  to  him." 

Yet  there  were  radio  bulletins  across  the 
country  during  Yankees  games.  Les  Brown's 
orchestra  recorded  the  song,  "Joltin'  Joe 
DiMaggio."  During  games  at  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, "Bojangles"  Bill  Robinson,  an  accom- 
plished dancer,  tapped  his  toes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Yankee'  dugout  and  sprinkled  something 
he  called  "goofer  dust"  to  bring  luck  to 
DiMaggio. 

When  DiMaggio  returned  to  the  bench 
after  he  passed  Willie  Keeler  to  make  his  the 
longest  streak  in  history  at  45  games,  the 
Yankees  danced  a  jig  on  the  top  step  of  their 
dugout  to  greet  "the  Big  Dago."  as  he  was 
known. 

On  July  10.  the  Browns  took  out  an  ad  in 
the  St.  Louis  newspapers  that  read,  "The 
Sensational  Joe  DiMaggio  Will  Attempt  To 
Hit  Safely  in  His  49th  Consecutive  Game." 

The  streak  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
way  games  were  played.  Dan  Daniels,  former 
sportswriter  for  the  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram and  the  Yankees'  official  scorer,  said 
the  streak  raised  the  level  of  managing, 
fielding,  pitching,  umpiring  official  scoring 
and  writing.  Everyone  associated  with  it 
wanted  to  give  their  best. 

Opposing  managers  juggled  their  pitching 
rotations  to  make  sure  their  aces  had  a 
crack  at  stopping  DiMaggio  and  the  World 
Series-bound  Yanks.  Some  pitchers  refused 
to  throw  anything  resembling  a  strike  to 
DiMaggio.  And  DiMaggio's  teammates  would 
go  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  another  at- 
bat  for  DiMaggio  when  his  streak  was  in 
jeopardy  in  the  late  innings. 

In  game  No.  38  at  Yankee  Stadium, 
DiMaggio  was  O-for-3  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eight  with  the  Yankees  leading  by  two  runs 
and  DiMaggio  due  to  bat  fourth. 

Batting  second  in  the  inning,  third  base- 
man Red  Rolfe  drew  a  walk  with  one  out. 
Rightfielder  Tommy  Henrich  conferred  with 
manager  Joe  McCarthy,  and  they  decided 
Henrich  should  bunt  to  avoid  the  double-play 
possibility.  It  worked,  as  DiMaggio  got  to 
bat  and  knocked  the  first  pitch  to  left  for  a 
double. 

Opposing  teams  weren't  always  as  coopera- 
tive. Philadelphia  A's  pitcher  Johnny  Babich 
made  it  known  DiMaggio  would  be  served 
nothing  but  junk  In  game  No.  40,  according 
to  the  book  Streak— Joe  DiMaggio  and  the 
Summer   of   '41,   by    Michael    Seldel.   In   the 


fourth  inning.  Babich  threw  what  he  thought 
would  be  his  fourth  consecutive  ball  outside 
to  DiMaggio.  but  DiMaggio  reached  over  and 
lined  it  within  inches  of  Babich's  midsection 
and  into  right-center  for  a  double. 

That  hardly  was  the  only  close  call. 

In  the  30th  game,  against  the  White  Soz  at 
Yankee  Stadium,  DiMaggio's  routine 
grounder  In  the  seventh  inning  took  a  funny 
bounce  and  hit  Sox  shortstop  Luke  Appling 
in  the  shoulder.  Appling  retrieved  the  ball, 
dropped  it.  picked  it  up  again  and  threw  too 
late.  Daniel  ruled  it  a  hit.  and  the  streak 
would  have  ended  if  he  hadn't.  In  the  ninth 
inning.  Sox  rightfielder  Taft  Wright  jumped 
above  the  wall  to  take  away  a  DiMaggio 
home  run. 

The  next  day.  his  only  hit  was  another 
grounder  Appling  could  only  knock  down. 

In  the  game  DiMaggio  tied  Keeler's  record, 
he  singled  In  the  early  innings.  A  good  thing 
it  was.  as  the  game  was  called  on  account  of 
rain  after  five  innings. 

Many  of  the  54.674  fans  at  Tiger  Stadium 
for  game  No.  49  feared  DiMaggio  wouldn't 
have  a  chance  to  extend  the  streak.  A 
pregame  rumor  circulated  that  DiMaggio 
had  been  injured  in  a  car  accident,  and  the 
crowd  cheerfully  voiced  its  relief  when 
DiMaggio  was  introduced. 

The  White  Sox  again  gave  DiMaggio  a  band 
In  game  No.  54.  DiMaggio's  only  hit  was  a 
slow  roller  to  the  third  baseman.  DiMaggio 
was  able  to  beat  it  out  only  because  Bob 
Kennedy  was  playing  so  deep. 

But  the  same  strategy,  deployed  by  the  In- 
dians three  days  later,  halted  the  streak. 

Third  baseman  Ken  Keltner  shared  Ken- 
nedy's philosophy  that  playing  DiMaggio 
deep  was  playing  him  smart  on  the  night  of 
July  17.  when  a  then-record  67.468  people 
jammed  into  Municipal  Stadium. 

"Deep?"  DiMaggio  said  recently.  "My  God, 
he  was  standing  in  left  field." 

Keltner  had  reason  to.  On  June  1, 
DiMaggio  had  kept  his  streak  going  by 
smashing  a  grounder  by  Keltner  that  he 
might  have  fielded  had  he  been  playing  deep- 
er. Keltner  wasn't  going  to  be  burned  twice. 

Also,  Keltner  knew  the  field  was  soggy  be- 
cause of  rain  the  previous  day.  so  DiMaggio 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  batter's  box  quickly. 

On  a  pair  of  DiMaggio  grounders  down  the 
line  that  night,  Keltner  needed  every  second 
to  throw  him  out. 

"They  were  two  unconscious  plays,  back- 
handed stabs."  Keltner  said  last  week. 

And  that  night  was  a  highlight  of  the  ca- 
reer of  Keltner.  a  seven-time  All-Star.  But 
Keltner  wasn't  sure  how  he  would  be  re- 
ceived after  playing  such  a  role  in  stopping 
the  streak,  so  he  had  a  police  escort  get  him 
out  of  the  stadium. 

"Joe's  got  a  lot  of  firiends  in  Cleveland," 
Keltner  said.  "I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
ballpark." 

Even  after  Keltner's  defensive  brilliance. 
DiMaggio  had  another  chance  in  the  ninth 
inning.  He  hit  a  wicked  ground  ball  just  to 
the  left  of  second  that  looked  like  a  hit. 

"It  took  a  bad  hop.  and  In  defense  of  my 
face.  I  reached  up  with  my  bare  hand  by  my 
ear.  and  the  ball  stuck  in  it."  shortstop 
Boudreau  said. 

And  just  like  that,  pitchers  Al  Smith  and 
Jim  Bagby  had  combined  to  hold  DiMaggio 
hltless  in  three  at-bats. 

The  next  days  editions  of  Chicago  Daily 
Times  printed  an  Associated  Press  photo  of 
DiMaggio  holding  up  both  hands  and  signal- 
ing "OK."  But  his  fingers  formed  goose  eggs 
that  day. 

"I  wish,"  DiMaggio  said.  "It  could  have 
gone  on  forever." 
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In  a  way.  it  has 

Finally,  I'm  proiid  to  have  joined  in  today's 
commenx)ration  o '  Joe's  latest  milestone — the 
50th  anniversary  0f  his  famous  hitting  streak. 
Joe,  I  want  to  taHe  this  occasion  to  offer  you 
my  warmest  congratulations  for  the  many  con- 
tributions you've  made  to  basetall.  My  only 
hope  is  that  the  future  txings  even  greater 
successes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
celebrate  an  outstanding  sportsman  and  his 
remarkable  record  On  this  day,  50  years  ago, 
"Jottin'  Joe"  DiM^ggio  hit  a  single,  tjeginning 
the  longest  hitting  streak  in  basetsall  history. 

OiMaggio  went  ^n  to  hit  the  ball  consistently 
In  56  consecutive  jgames.  After  half  a  century, 
this  singular  achievement  remains  unt)roken 
and  unchallenged. 

As  an  original  I  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  235,  irhk:h  woukj  designate  May 
15,  as  "Joe  DIMiggio  Day,"  I  am  proud  to 
horx>r  that  great  paliplayer,  not  just  because 
he  couW  hit  the  Iball — and  couW  he  hit  the 
ball — txjt  because  In  his  life  on  and  off  the 
fieW,  Joe  DiMaggjo  has  been  a  great  Amer- 
ican arxj  a  true  gefitleman. 

Joe  DiMaggio  i^  a  Yankee  even  a  die-hard 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  fan  can  love.  Forty  years 
after  his  retirenien  from  the  game,  he  remains 
anrx>ng  our  most  r(  ivered  sports  legends. 

His  trademark  \^as  a  consistent  excellence 
not  found  t)efore  or  since.  DiMaggio  compiled 
a  lifetinr>e  totting  iverage  of  .325  over  1,736 
games  in  13  seasons  with  the  Yankees.  Dur- 
ing  that  time,  this  Bronx  Bomtiers  won  10 
American  League  pennants  and  9  World  Se- 
ries. 

Joe  DiMaggk}  w  is  named  the  most  valuable 
player  3  times  aitd  played  on  11  American 
League  Alt-Star  te  ims. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1955.  TNi  vote  was  unanimous. 

Joe  DiMaggio  lit  a  leading  example  of  the 
many  distinguished  Italian-AmerKans  who 
have  contributed ;  to,  and  defined,  what  It 
means  to  be  an  AJnerican.  We  all  share  In  the 
justifiable  prkJe  all  Italian-Americans  take  In 
the  Yankee  Clipper's  achievements.  A  truly 
great  ItallarvAmefican,  he  remains  a  role 
model  for  every  Ainerican,  young  and  okj. 

Quiet  and  coun|y  in  his  manner,  DiMaggio 
personified  the  gantleman  sportsman  of  an- 
other era.  He  adc^  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
skill  of  his  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  raiely  in  American  life  can  we 
point  to  a  man  wtio  not  only  reaches  the  very 
pinnacle  of  his  fiel^,  only  to  rise  above  the  ad- 
ulation tfiat  neces^rily  follows  such  success. 
Joe  DiMaggio  is  one  such  man.  If  baseball  Is 
the  great  Amencan  pastime,  then  Joe 
DiMaggto  is  truM  a  great  American.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  anany  colleagues  in  maiVing 
the  50th  anntvarsary  of  his  exceptional 
achievement 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr]  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
join  in  this  special  order  horioring  Joe 
DiMaggio,  one  of  |he  great  hitters  and  fiekjers 
in  the  century-pli|s  history  of  baseball.  His 
home  run  power  di  baA  was  awesome  and  Ns 
record  at  hitting  in]56  straight  games  will  prob- 
ably never  be  equaNed.  It  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly discorx^minq  for  a  pitcher  just  to  have  to 
kxM  down  from  the  nrKHjnd  and  see  Joe 
DiMaggio  facing  h|m  from  the  batter's  box.  He 
watch  at  the  plate.  Joe 


was  a  marvel  k 


DiMaggio  was  one  of  those  very  few  players 
who  could  look  great  swinging  at  a  pitcfi— and 
missing  it.  Too  often  when  fans  reflect  upon 
the  career  of  Joe  DiMaggio  they  are  inclined 
to  overlook  his  fielding  ability.  He  had  a  long, 
graceful  stride  which  he  never  seemed  to  be 
pressing  as  he  raced  for  a  t)all,  and  which  al- 
ways— it  seemed— got  him  to  the  ball  at  just 
the  right  moment  to  rob  an  opponent  of  a 
base  hit,  or  more  likely,  an  extra  tjase  hit.  And 
It  shouW  be  noted  that  his  record  off  the  fiekj 
is  untarnished.  He  has  always  been  a  true 
gentleman,  an  outstanding  example  for  Amer- 
ican youth. 

The  greatest  en'or  In  DIMagglo's  brilliant  ca- 
reer was  not  committed  by  him  In  the  field.  It 
took  place  In  the  front  office  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs  while  Joe  was  on  the  west  coast  In  the 
minor  leagues.  The  Cubs  dropped  the  ball 
when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  him  to 
the  majors  to  play  on  Chicago's  north  side. 
We  would  have  loved  you  In  Chicago,  Joe. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  began  quietly, 
50  years  ago  today  In  New  Yori<  City  with  a 
seemingly  routine  single  against  the  Chicago 
White  Sox.  It  ended  63  days  and  223  at-bats 
later  In  front  of  67,000  fans  brimming  with  ex- 
citement in  Cleveland.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
Joe  DIMagglo's  unsurpassed  and  unequaled 
56-game  hitting  streak  during  the  summer  of 
1941. 

I  vividly  recall  the  summer  of  1941.  I  tiad 
just  graduated  from  LSU  and  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  Army  when  Joe  DiMaggio  tjegan  to 
heat  up  the  baseball  season. 

As  I  said,  the  streak  began  quietly.  In  fact, 
no  one  made  mention  of  a  streak  at  all  until 
he  had  hit  safely  in  13  consecutive  games. 
But  from  that  point  on,  the  excitement  and  the 
tension  continued  to  grow.  Actually  it  appears 
as  ttHXjgh  the  excitement  infected  just  about 
everyone  in  the  country,  except  for  Joe.  As 
Dk:k  Heller  so  poignantly  described  In  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Times,  Joe  remained  grace- 
ful and  calm  throughout  his  streak.  Perhaps 
this  Is  t)ecause  he  had  gone  through  this  tie- 
fore  during  his  61 -game  hitting  streak  in  the 
minors. 

It's  amazing  to  me  that  not  one  of  43  pitcfv 
ers,  including  the  legerxjary  Bob  Feller,  who 
had  two  opportunities,  could  hold  DiMaggio 
hitiess.  Not  even  the  Philadelphia  Athletics' 
now  notorious  Johnny  Babk:h  coukj  cool 
DiMaggio  down. 

I  suppose  this  story  Is  now  b>aset)all  legend, 
txjt  I  think  it  deserves  retelling.  DIMagglo's 
streak  was  at  39  games  and  Babich  was  de- 
termined to  end  it  there.  But  he  had  a  different 
sti'ategy  than  most  pitchers.  He  decided  that 
since  no  one  seemed  at>le  to  get  Joe  out,  he 
simply  woukln't  throw  him  anything  he  could 
hit.  In  other  words,  he  was  going  to  pitch 
arourxj  Joe,  walk  him.  In  the  first  inning,  he 
walked  DiMaggio  on  four  sti'aight  pitches,  and 
again  in  Joe's  secorxl  at-tat.  In  his  third  at- 
bat,  after  three  straight  balls,  Babich  threw  the 
next  pitch  outside,  only  not  far  enough.  Joe 
extended  his  arms  and  reached  out  and  lined 
the  t>all  right  back  up  the  middle  through 
Babich's  legs  for  a  single.  The  streak  had 
reached  40  games. 

After  that  game,  ttie  streak  never  was  in  se- 
rious jeopardy.  What  amazes  me  to  this  day  is 
ttiat  Immediately  after  the  Indian's  Al  Smith 
and  Jim  Bagby  combir>ed  to  end  the  streak  at 


56  games,  DiMaggio  promptly  began  a  16- 
game  hitting  streak.  This  to  me  captures  the 
poise  which  Joe  brought  to  the  game  of  t>ase- 
ball. 

After  a  career  of  immense  accomplishments 
Joe  retired  In  1951.  He  played  In  9  Worid  Se- 
ries, 1 1  All  Star  Games,  arid  over  1 ,700  regu- 
lar season  games.  In  addition,  he  had  a  .325 
lifetime  batting  average  to  go  along  with  361 
home  runs  and  over  2,200  hits.  Not  to  mention 
ttiat  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  center  fielders 
In  taseball  history.  Putting  this  all  together, 
Joe  DiMaggio  just  may  be  the  most  complete 
player  ever  to  step  between  the  foul  lines. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It's  grad- 
uation time. 

In  the  1960's  that  fact  inspired  a  nx)vie — a 
nx)vle  that  contained  two  memorable  lines. 

Dustin  Hoffman,  the  graduate,  was  told  that 
the  future  was — pause  for  effect — "plastics." 

Simon  and  Garlunkel's  musical  sound  track 
asked:  "Where  have  you  gone,  Joe 
DiMaggio?"  With  the  plaintive  note  that  "A  na- 
tion tums  Its  loney  eyes  to  you." 

It  Is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Nation's  In- 
dustrial health  In  recent  years  was  made  of 
plastic  and,  unfortunately  much  of  Its  social 
and  athletic  life  has  t)een  a  little  plastic  too. 

But  Joe  DIMagglo's  past,  his  present,  and 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  long  and  pleasant  fu- 
ture has  decidedly  not  been  plastic — and  in 
many  ways  a  nation  jaded  by  multimillion-dol- 
lar athletic  salaries  arxl  scandal  still  tums  its 
eyes  to  the  Yankee  Clipper  to  Joltin'  Joe,  to  a 
man  who  never  was  thrown  out  of  a  t}all  ganrte 
and  for  whom  the  phrase  "gentleman  athlete" 
Is  a  definition. 

It  is  fitting  that  Joe  DiMaggio  ended  the  feat 
for  which  he  is  most  famous,  and  for  which  he 
may  live  In  the  record  tx)0ks  forever,  in  the 
season  of  graduation  and  the  spring  of  new 
beginnings.  We  can  be  remlrxjed  each  year  as 
the  t>aset)all  season  progresses,  as  the  Na- 
tion's thoughts  turn  to  summer's  recreation 
and  respite  from  the  doldrums  of  winter  and 
Inconsistency  of  spring  of  a  man  who  p)ersoni- 
fies  all  that  Is  the  best  about  the  game  which 
has  t^een  called  our  national  pastime. 

It  Is  also  special  that  Joe  DiMaggio  is  still 
out  and  atx)ut  today,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  1941  string  of  56  consecutive  games  in 
whk:h  he  hit  safely.  And  he  is  still  ttie  gen- 
tieman,  the  amtiassador,  the  ger>erous  arxi 
quiet  representative  that  we  all  think  the  game 
of  basettall  deserves. 

There  are  many  greats  in  our  basetiall  folk- 
lore. A  lot  of  t>aseball  players  have  plied  their 
trade  on  the  tields  of  dreams  that  young  men 
in  Amerka  dream,  but  none  is  more  treasured 
than  Joe  DiMaggio.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  In  recognizing  this 
gokjen  anniversary,  for  a  man  good  as  goW 
and  as  true  to  himself  and  the  sport  that  he 
played  today  as  he  has  tjeen  since  he  first 
jogged  out  onto  a  field. 

Jottin'  Joe — the  Nation  turns  its  eyes  to  you, 
with  thanks  for  some  great  menrrories.  I  tiring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  recent  artk:le  on 
Joe  DiMaggio  from  the  New  York  Times — the 
paper  of  record  in  a  town  for  whk:h  Joe's 
record  stands  as  a  monurrient  to  a  man  and 
his  career: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  5,  1991] 
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For  Joe  D,  1941  Glows  Golden  Now 
(By  Dave  Anderson) 
Only  a  few  baseball  players  are  identified 
forever  with  a  yesu":  Babe  Ruth  with  1927, 
Bobby  Thomson  with  1951.  Roger  Marls  with 
1961.  Even  fewer  endure  long  enough  to  cele- 
brate the  golden  anniversary  of  their  year. 
But  for  Joe  DlMagglo  now,  it's  as  if  it  were 
1941  when  he  batted  safely  in  56  consecutive 
games— a  record  that  has  never  really  been 
approached,  a  record  that  probably  will 
never  be  broken. 

"But  if  I  thought  after  50  years  I'd  be  going 
to  half  a  dozen  banquets,  I  would  have  quit 
hitting  after  40  games."  he  joted  Sunday 
night.  "Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  love  that 
record." 

That  record  must  love  him.  too.  They  be- 
long together.  Baseball's  most  majestic 
record  is  held  by  its  most  majestic  personal- 
ity. Up  on  the  Sheraton  Center  dais  at  the 
New  York  Baseball  Writers  dinner,  his  silver 
hair  glistened  above  his  tuxedo.  He's  76  years 
old  now.  But  he's  still  Joe  D.  The  Yankee 
Clipper.  Joltln'  Joe.  The  Jolter.  Or.  as  Er- 
nest Hemingway  wrote  of  him  in  "The  Old 
Man  and  The  Sea,"  the  great  DiMagglo. 

"Joe.  Joe  DiMagglo,"  the  voice  of  Betty 
Bonney  had  sung  earlier  while  black-and- 
white  film  clips  of  his  career  were  shown, 
"we  want  you  on  our  side." 

Another  1941  personality,  Leo  Durocher, 
who  managed  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  to  the 
National  League  pennant  that  year  before 
losing  to  the  Yankees  in  the  World  Series, 
understood  DiMaggio's  majesty.  Honored  for 
having  been  the  manager  of  the  1951  Giants 
that  won  the  pennant  on  Thomson's  homer, 
Durocher  is  85  now,  gaunt  and  gravel-voiced. 

"1  read  a  squib  that  a  certain  athlete  was 
getting  a  million-eight  and  he  couldn't  make 
it,"  Durocher  said.  "Joe,  do  you  think  you 
could  make  it  on  a  million-eight?" 

DiMagglo  smiled  gently.  His  highest  base- 
ball salary  was  $100,000.  Now  he  earns  more 
than  that  at  memorabilia  shows  to  sign,  in 
his  graceful  flow,  baseball's  most  coveted  au- 
tograph. But  when  Durocher  finished  telling 
stories  about  Jim  (Dusty)  Rhodes  and  Larry 
MacPhail,  he  glanced  at  DIMaggio. 

"You've  got  the  coup  de  grace  here," 
Durocher  said.  "The  greatest  ballplayer  of 
all  time." 

After  introducing  DiMagglo,  Mel  Allen, 
reached  for  a  box  containing  DiMaggio's 
award. 

"It's  a  piece  of  Waterford  crystal,  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind."  Allen  said.  "In  the  shape  of 
a  baseball  glove." 

But  when  Allen  took  the  crystal  out  of  its 
box,  it  was  shaped  like  a  vase,  not  a  glove. 

"Maybe  this."  Allen  said,  holding  up  the 
vase  as  if  to  catch  a  fly  ball,  "is  how  he  did 
It.  " 

After  the  film  clips  of  DiMaggio's  career 
had  been  shown  an  hour  earlier,  more  than 
1.000  people  stood  and  applauded,  then  he 
stood  and  raised  both  arms  in  appreciation. 
Now,  as  he  arrived  at  the  lectern,  another 
standing  ovation  erupted  before  he  congratu- 
lated the  other  honorees.  He  told  his  joke 
about  wishing  he  had  stopped  after  40  games, 
then  he  stared  fondly  at  the  crystal  vase. 

"I  had  a  collection  of  about  25  of  these 
pieces."  he  said.  "I  gave  them  to  my  sister  in 
San  Francisco.  You  know  what  happened. 
The  earthquake  destroyed  all  of  them.  But 
this  piece  I'm  going  to  keep." 

He  told  stories  about  sportswriters  of  his 
time.  About  how  at  the  dogtrack  at  spring 
training,  Grantland  Rice  always  had  the  win- 
ner because  he  bet  every  dog  in  the  race. 
About  how  on  a  fishing  trip  Jimmy  Cannon 
didn't  reel  in  a  marlin  because  he  was  too 


busy  reading  a  book.  Then  he  told  about  hit- 
ting a  home  run  off  Bobo  Newsome,  a  big 
right-hander  of  his  era  who  in  his  travels 
pitched  briefly  for  the  Philadelphia  Athlet- 
ics, then  owned  and  managed  by  Connie 
Mack. 

"I  hit  it  into  the  upper  deck  In  old  Shibe 
Park."  he  recalled.  "But  when  Bobo  got  back 
to  the  dugout,  Mr.  Mack  told  him.  'Mr. 
Newsome.  please  sit  next  to  me.' 

"Mr.  Mack  said,  "Mr.  Newsome,  what  kind 
of  a  pitch  did  you  throw  DiMagglo?  Bobo 
told  him  a  fastball.  Mr.  Mack  said,  'Mr. 
Newsome,  I  want  you  to  throw  DiMagglo 
nothing  but  curveballs.'  The  next  time  up, 
Bobo  threw  me  that  wrinkle  he  called  a 
curve.  It  didn't  break  more  than  2  inches. 
This  time  I  really  got  hold  of  It.  I  hit  it  over 
the  roof. 

Going  around  the  bases,  I  saw  Bobo  take  a 
few  steps  toward  the  A's  dugout  and  yell, 
'Mr.  Mack,  he  hit  yours  farther  than  he  hit 
mine.'" 

These  homers  occurred  in  1946,  five  years 
after  the  streak  in  the  year  for  which  Joe 
DiMagglo  will  always  be  identified,  will  al- 
ways be  remembered.  But  now  in  closing,  he 
alluded  to  the  true  measure  of  his  career: 
that  during  his  13  seasons  from  1936  to  1951 
(with  three  years  in  the  Army),  the  Yankees 
won  10  American  League  pennants  and  nine 
World  Series. 

"One  day  somebody's  going  to  come  along 
and  break  that  record  and  take  it  away,"  Joe 
DiMagglo  said,  meaning  his  56-game  streak. 
"But  one  thing  they  won't  take  away  is  the 
Yankee  success  during  my  era." 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Marty  Russo,  has  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  210  in  honor 
of  one  of  t}asebairs  greatest  players:  Joe 
DiMaggio. 

This  legislation  will  designate  May  18,  1991, 
as  "Joe  DiMaggio  Day."  It  commemorates  the 
50th  anniversary  of  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment: Joltin"  Joe's  56-game  hitting  streak.  No 
other  player  in  history  has  been  able  to  match 
this,  and  I  doubt  one  ever  will.  There  is  no 
other  player  like  Joe  DiMaggio. 

My  constituents  have  written,  urging  me  to 
support  this  legislation.  I  confess  I  am  too 
young  to  have  known  of  this  feat  directly.  But 
I  was  blessed  this  week  with  the  presence  in 
my  office  of  four  people  who  rememt)er  the 
summer  of  1941. 

Estelle  and  Lawrence  Mohr  and  Elizabeth 
and  Frank  Goodell,  my  senior  interns,  re- 
counted their  memories  of  that  golden  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Mohr  was  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  stationed  at  Camp  Leed,  VA.  "Every 
day,  when  we  came  into  the  barracks,  we 
would  ask:  'What  was  the  score?"  and  'Did 
Joe  get  any  hits?'  No  one  needed  to  ask  "Joe 
who?"  Everybody  knew,"  he  says.  "When  the 
streak  ended,  we  had  a  party — a  funeral 
wake,  more  like  it." 

"He  is  a  terrific  man,"  added  Mrs.  Mohr, 
with  Mrs.  Goodell  in  total  agreement.  "So 
graceful,  and  a  nice  person." 

"Toward  the  end  of  tfie  streak,  the  sports 
stores  woukj  set  up  radios  with  speakers  to 
broadcast  the  games,"  said  Mr.  Goodell.  "In 
the  window,  someone  would  keep  a  score- 
tx>ard  with  shaving  cream.  Mobs  of  people 
would  gather  around,  especially  if  it  got  to  be 
the  eighth  or  ninth  inning,  and  Joe  hadnl  got 
a  hit  yet.  But  when  he  did  get  a  hit,  a  great 
roar  would  go  up.  It  was  a  party  in  the  street. 
yes,  it  was  like  a  funeral  wake  when  the 
streak  ended." 


Fifty  years  later,  Joe  DiMaggio  is  the  grand 
gentleman  of  baseball.  He  has  lived  to  see 
himself  become  a  legend,  but  we  can  do  him 
no  greater  honor  than  tfie  one  he  created  for 
himself,  with  his  tireless  dedication  to  a  sport 
he  loves. 

I  am  proud  to  support  my  colleague  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am  proud  to 
know  that  Joe  DiMaggio  was  one  of  New 
York's  own,  not  to  mention  a  great  Italian- 
American. 

Bravo,  Joe  DiMaggio,  and  congratulations. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Joe  DiMaggio, 
one  of  America's  rrwst  respected  and  t)eloved 
publk:  figures. 

It  was  half  a  century  ago  today  that  Joe 
DiMaggio  emtiarlced  upon  one  of  basettall's 
most  enduring  records— his  56-game  consecu- 
tive hitting  streak.  The  legend  is,  in  ttiat  year, 
on  a  gorgeous  spring  day  in  Fkirida  during 
training  camp,  the  Yankee  Clipper  eager  as 
usual  to  get  to  work,  received  a  traffic  tKket 
for  speeding.  As  the  story  goes,  it  was  the 
only  time  the  New  York  Yankees'  centerfiekJer 
was  stopped  in  1941. 

On  the  humid  afternoon  of  May  15,  1941, 
against  the  Chicago  White  Sox  in  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, Joe  DiMaggio  stroked  a  first-inning  sirv 
gle  to  begin  his  record-setting  streak.  It  was 
not  until  2  months  later,  on  July  17,  versus  tfie 
Cleveland  Irxlians,  that  Joltin'  Joe  was  finally 
hekJ  without  a  hit.  During  that  remarkable 
span  of  56  games,  DiMaggio  hit  for  a  .408 
batting  average  with  91  hits,  35  extra  bases 
hits,  and  15  home  runs.  He  also  scored  56 
runs  and  had  55  runs  batted  in.  Undaunted  by 
the  end  of  his  unparalleled  hitting  streak,  the 
future  Hall  of  Fame  began  another  16-game 
streak  the  next  day.  When  it  had  ended,  he 
had  hit  safely  in  72  of  73  games. 

Although  every  baseball  fan  rememtjers  the 
singular  feat  of  his  56-consecutive-game 
streak,  Joe  DiMaggio  was  also  known, 
throughout  his  career,  for  his  quick,  powerful 
bat  and  his  graceful  fiekjing  ability.  His  casual 
over-the-shoukJer  catches  are  still  considered 
to  tie  one  of  the  great  sights  in  all  of  basetiall. 
Overcoming  a  series  of  physrcal  mishaps 
throughout  his  career,  DiMaggio  frequently 
would  play  although  doctors,  at  times,  had  for- 
bidden him  to  even  walk.  At  the  age  of  28,  he 
enlisted  his  efforts  in  the  Air  Force  for  Worid 
War  II,  trading  in  his  princely  843,500  salary 
for  a  private's  S50  a  month.  DiMaggio's 
steadying  and  inspirational  influence  led  his 
Yankees  to  an  unprecedented  10  American 
League  pennants  and  9  Worid  Series  ctiam- 
pionships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Joe  DiMaggkD. 
He  is  a  legend  in  the  history  of  America's 
greatest  pastime.  DiMaggio's  strength,  gra- 
ciousness,  and  eloquence,  on  and  off  the  fiekj, 
have  truly  made  him  a  hero  for  the  ages. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  a  memoratite  event  in 
our  lives,  it  can  often  have  a  strange  effect  on 
us  as  individuals.  When  I  realized  that  today 
mari<s  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  "Yankee  Clipper"  Joe  DiMaggio's  56-game 
hitting  streak,  my  first  reaction  was  to  be 
struck  by  the  passage  of  time. 

Joe  D.  was  a  hero  that  a  young  person 
couW  truly  appreciate  and  that  carries  through 
well  into  adulthood.  Each  year  atwut  this  time 
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Corn  ressional  Basetiall  Game 
^all,  the  newspaper  of  Cap- 
is  my  all-time  favorite,  and 
DiMaggio  first  and  foremost, 
of  baset>all  is  that  it  is  time- 
less and  a  record,  once  set,  remains  as  an 
event  in  the  prese  nt— even  after  50  years. 

For  a  moment,  I'm  a  kid  again.  Listening  to 
the  radio.  Going  t(  i  the  ball  park. 

And,  especially  for  a  guy  named  Gallo,  Joe 
DiMaggio  was  a  s  ^mbol  for  all  the  great  things 
In  life  that  were  mssible.  If  you  just  got  out 
there  and  kept  sw  nging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ji  >in  with  my  colleagues  today 
to  recognize  a  tri*  American  hero.  We  salute 
you,  Joe  DiMaggld. 

Mr.  UVGOMAFISINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognizt  a  truly  great  figure  anDong 
American  sportsmen,  Joe  DiMaggio.  Across 
this  great  Nation  today,  Americans  in  every 
State  will  reflect  b  jck  to  that  Thursday  in  May, 
1941.  when  Joe  DiMaggio's  famous  56-corv 
secutive-game  hit  Ing  streak  began.  At  a  time 
wfien  the  whole  vorid  was  faced  with  great 
turmoil,  Joltn'  Job  and  his  teammates  pro- 
vided a  wekx)me  reprieve  for  Americans  ev- 
erywhere. 

Joe  DiMaggio  is  a  classic  example  of  Amer- 
ican integrity.  A  niitive  son  of  the  ItaliarvAmer- 
ican  community,  Joe  DiMaggio  has  always 
been  an  example  of  sportsmanship  arxj  civic 
virtue.  On  ttie  fiek  he  was  an  outstanding  attv 
lete,  off  ttie  fiekj  ie  has  always  been  a  gerv 
tleman.  For  3  yea  rs  during  World  War  II,  Joe 
served  in  the  Arned  Forces  of  our  Nation, 
starxjing  firm  in  he  defense  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  all  rren.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
ball  diarrwnd  after  the  war,  Joe  continued  his 
tjaseball  career  until  his  retirement  in  1951 . 

While  he  no  Ion  jer  graces  the  ball  dianrond 
as  a  player,  his  ei  ample  and  incredible  record 
remain  intact  toda' ',  50  years  later. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  is  a  very 
special  day  for  sp  >rts  fans  everywhere.  It  was 
exactly  50  years  a  go  today  that  Joe  DiMaggio 
began  his  56-ganie  hitting  streak  during  the 
summer  of  1941.  This  feat  has  few  rivals  in 
baseball,  let  alone  the  entire  worW  of  sports. 
It  has  been  callec  one  of  the  three  unt)reak- 
able  records  In  paseball,  the  others  being 
Hank  Aaron's  astr^nomk:al  home  run  total  and 
Ty  Cobb's  career  letting  average  of  367. 

In  addition  to  letting  tfie  56-game  hitting 
streak.  The  Yankje  Clipper  is  one  of  those 
rare  athletes  wtx5  maintained  a  level  of  excel- 
lence in  every  asp  jct  of  his  daily  life,  providing 
America  with  a  cassic  role  model  while  the 
world  was  at  war.  Joe  not  only  took  our  minds 
off  the  Great  War,  but,  as  many  people  forget, 
he  served  2  years  in  the  Army  after  his  hitting 
streak.  We  shouk  be  proud  and  honored  at 
the  many  contribv  tions  he  has  made  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  addition  to  being  one  of 
America's  greatest  athletes,  Joltin'  Joe 
DiMaggk}  is  a  gertleman  in  the  classk:  sense. 
One  can  only  tx)p*  the  level  of  excellence  dis- 
played by  Joe  DilHaggio,  both  on  and  off  ttie 
field,  will  be  emulated  by  every  athlete  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  being  adored  by  sports  fans  in 
this  country,  Joe  is  also  a  source  of  pride  for 
ItaJiarvAmericans  i  iverywfiere.  He  is  a  walking 
testament  that  thf  Amerk:an  dream  is  alive 
and  well. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  nation 
barely  more  than  200  years  old.  50  years  is  a 
very  long  time.  In  baseball,  a  game  that  has 
existed  in  its  modern  state  for  barely  more 
than  a  century,  50  years  is  a  very  long  time 
indeed. 

Today  fans  of  our  national  pastime  remem- 
ber a  remarkable  feat  that  has  stood  unchal- 
lenged for  50  years.  We  remember  that  magic 
season.  1941.  when  a  27-year-old  Italian- 
American  outfielder  for  the  New  Yor1<  Yankees 
hit  safely  in  56  consecutive  games. 

Joe  DiMaggio:  a  name  that  is  synonymous 
with  consistency,  determination  and  success. 
In  his  13  seasons  with  the  Yankees,  his  team 
won  the  American  League  pennant  10  times, 
and  the  World  Series  nine.  No  other  baseball 
dynasty — not  even  the  Yankees  of  an  earlier 
decade  with  players  such  as  Babe  Ruth  and 
Lou  Gehrig — can  boast  such  a  record  of  suc- 
cess. 

Off  the  field,  DiMaggio  was  a  quiet  man. 
and  avoided  publk:ity.  His  style  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  today's  millionaire  athletes  whose  in- 
flated salaries  are  matched  only  by  their  in- 
flated egos.  DiMaggio's  "Tllghest  baseball  sal- 
ary was  Si  00,000  a  year,  a  small  sum  by 
modern  standards. 

DiMaggio's  56-game  hitting  record  may  one 
day  fall.  In  fact  it  very  likely  will.  However,  his 
leadership,  work  ethic  and  the  success  they 
brought  to  him  and  his  teammates  can  never 
be  erased.  DiMaggio  is  a  name  Italian-Ameri- 
cans speak  with  pride.  It  is  a  name  that  has 
become  a  part  of  baseball  history  and  Amer- 
ican legend.  Long  after  his  place  in  the  record 
txxjk  is  gone,  the  name  of  Joe  DiMaggio  will 
continue  to  echo  through  the  minds,  hearts 
and  menx)ries  of  baseball  fans  everywhere. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
atx)ut  a  great  American.  Joe  DiMaggio.  Today. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  celet)rating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Joe  t)egan  his 
56-game  hitting  streak,  a  record  which  will  en- 
dure in  the  pages  of  tjaseball  history.  Fifty 
years  after  this  great  athletic  achievement,  Joe 
DiMaggio,  by  his  contributions  to  society,  is  a 
well  respected  and  beloved  figure  who  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  American  people. 

Joe  DiMaggio  was  born  in  Martinez,  CA  on 
Novemtjer  25,  1914.  He  was  the  eighth  of  the 
nine  children  born  to  Joseph  Paul  arxJ  Rosalia 
DiMaggio.  Italian  Immigrants  who  settled  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  His  professional  tiaseball 
career  started  in  1932  when  he  began  playing 
for  a  Paclfk:  Coast  League  team.  In  1936  he 
was  hired  by  the  New  York  Yankees,  where 
he  earned  ttie  reputation  of  "the  greatest  ball- 
player of  all  time." 

Joe  was  and  still  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  all  around  players  ever  to  have  stepped 
up  to  the  plate.  He  was  a  skilled  baserunner, 
an  outstanding  outfielder,  and  a  consistent 
and  powerful  hitter.  He  was  voted  the  Amer- 
ican League's  nx)st  valuable  player  in  1939, 
1941,  and  1947  and  played  in  11  all-star 
games.  During  his  13  years  with  the  Yankees, 
he  led  the  team  to  an  astounding  1 0  American 
League  pennant  wins,  and  9  WorkJ  Series  vic- 
tories. In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
game  of  t^aseball,  Joe  was  elected  to  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 955. 

There  Is  also  a  sut>tier  skje  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joe  DiMaggio  whk:h  statistka  and 
awards  do  rx)t  adequately  reveal.  Joe  was  a 


leader  and  source  of  inspiration  amongst  his 
teammates  often  in  the  face  of  personal  ad- 
versity. Plagued  by  injuries  and  ailments 
throughout  his  career,  Joe  dedicated  himself 
to  the  team,  often  going  against  his  doctor's 
recommendations.  In  order  to  compensate  for 
his  Injuries,  Joe  studied  and  practrced  long 
hours,  t)ecomlng  an  authority  on  ttie  tech- 
niques of  baseball.  Through  a  combination  of 
hard  work,  grit,  and  passion  for  the  game,  Joe 
dramatically  overcame  his  physical  challenges. 

Joe  was  considered  an  expert  by  his  team- 
mates and  he  was  always  willing  to  share  his 
knowledge  to  help  others.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer. Joe  never  let  success  go  to  his  head.  He 
was  known  by  his  colleagues  for  his  modesty 
and  commitment  to  the  game  of  taseball. 
Through  his  tsaseball  career,  he  avoided  con- 
frontation with  his  fellow  players,  managers, 
arxl  owners — it  is  said  that  he  never  orx^  ar- 
gued an  unpire's  call.  It  Is  worthy  to  note  that 
Joe's  personal  life  was  also  free  of  scandal  or 
excess,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  a  life 
of  fame  and  traveled  In  America's  elite  social 
circles.  Both  young  and  old  admired  Joe  for 
his  character  as  a  virtuous  and  honorable 
American  as  well  as  for  his  skill  as  a  ball- 
player. 

Joe  DiMaggio  was  both  an  athlete  of  re- 
mari<able  talent  and  ability  and  as  a  man  of 
distinction  arxJ  character.  He  also  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tion. Joe  played  Isall  during  trying  times  for 
America,  for  the  country  was  just  recovering 
from  the  Great  Depression  and  entering  into 
Worid  War  II.  At  the  same  time,  millions  of  Im- 
migrants, fleeing  Hitter's  madness,  poured  into 
America's  cities,  facing  an  uncertain  future  in 
a  foreign  land.  Along  came  Joe  DiMaggio.  or 
as  his  fans  called  him  "the  Yankee  Clipper" 
and  "Joltin'  Joe,"  an  immigrant's  son  wtro 
could  play  the  American  game  of  baseball  like 
no  one  else.  His  stellar  achievements  brought 
hope  to  millions  of  Americans  who  also 
yearned  for  greatness  and  success.  Joe  was 
proof  that  their  challenges  coukj  be  overcome 
and  that  their  talent  and  determination  could 
pay  off.  He  was  a  living  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Today,  50  years  after  Joe  DiMaggio  began 
his  56-game  hitting  streak,  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  In  saluting  this  genu- 
ine American  hero.  He  is  a  remarkable  man 
who  will  always  tx)ld  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  great  Joe 
DiMaggio,  I  must  admit  that  following  major 
league  baseball  has  never  t)een  one  of  my 
major  priorities.  Still,  the  stellar  career  of  the 
"Yankee  Clipper."  and  especially  his  56-game 
hitting  streak  of  50  years  ago,  are  well  known 
even  to  those  of  us  wtx)  have  only  a  passing 
Interest  in  t)aset)all.  Indeed,  I  bet  that  if  you 
asked  a  random  sampling  of  Americans — fans 
and  nonfans  alike — to  name  the  five  greatest 
ballplayers  of  all  time,  Joe  DiMaggio  would  be 
on  almost  everyone's  list. 

The  fact  Is  that  Joe  DiMaggio  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  professional  athletes  of  all 
time,  he  is  quite  simply  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  the  20th  century.  We  are  truly  fortu- 
nate to  have  an  individual  of  his  calitxe  among 
us.  Joe  DiMaggio  embodies  all  of  thie  virtues 
ttiat  Americans  have  traditionally  celebrated 
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and  aspired  to.  The  son  of  immigrant  parents, 
he  attained  the  very  highest  levels  of  accom- 
plishment in  his  chosen  profession,  the  Amer- 
ican pastime,  leading  by  example  while  main- 
taining his  decency,  personal  integrity  and  hu- 
mility. He  served  his  country  in  a  time  of 
war — despite  the  fact  that  it  meant  missing 
three  seasons  during  the  prime  of  his  career. 

Indeed,  the  symbolism  that  shrouds  Joe 
DiMaggio  may  cause  us  to  forget  that  behind 
the  legend  is  a  man  whom  the  common  man 
could  identify  with  because  he  never  stopped 
identifying  with  the  common  man.  He  never 
felt  entirely  comfortable  with  his  celebrity  sta- 
tus. The  true  measure  of  this  unique  man,  I 
believe,  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  his  team- 
n^tes  and  the  others  wfx)  have  known  him 
well  hold  him  in  as  much  awe  as  his  many 
fans  and  admirers. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  descent,  I  take 
special  pride  in  paying  tritxjte  to  this  special 
individual.  Italian-Americans  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  many  fields  of  endeav- 
or in  our  society,  from  government  to  business 
to  t>aset)all.  Yet  none  have  attained  the  uni- 
versal recognition  and  admiration  that  is  ac- 
corded to  Joe  DiMaggio.  While  we  Italian- 
Americans  feel  a  special  pride  for  Joe 
DiMaggio,  he  has  transcended  whatever  cat- 
egories we  may  put  him  in,  ethnic  or  other- 
wise, to  become  a  uniquely  American  folk 
hero  for  people  of  all  generations. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
210,  which  commemorates  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Joe  DiMaggio's  major  league  record 
56-game  hitting  streak,  and  his  enduring,  posi- 
tive influence  on  taseball  and  American  youth. 

The  "Yankee  Clipper's"  hitting  streak  stands 
as  one  of  professional  sports"  most  revered 
and  romanticized — and  perhaps  most  untouch- 
able— records.  In  hitting  safely  in  consecutive 
games  whk:h  amounted  to  more  than  fully 
one-third  of  the  1941  season,  Joe  exhibited  an 
athleticism,  wort<  ethic,  and  consistent  com- 
petitiveness that  distinguished  him  among  his 
peers.  This  feat  crystallized  the  mythical  13- 
year  career  of  a  player  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  game's  greatest  all-around  talent  and 
finest  symbol.  That  none  of  the  great  hitters  of 
the  sut»equent  half-century  have  come  within 
a  dozen  games  of  his  record  is  perhaps  its 
greatest  tritxjte. 

Joe  DiMaggio  holds  a  special  place  in  ttie 
hearts  of  thousands  of  constituents  in  my  rep- 
resentative district,  which  is  home  to  many 
Italian-Americans,  as  well  as  countless  Yan- 
kee fans.  Joe's  gentlemanly  decorum  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  'gracious  winner'  philoso- 
phy of  sports  which  I  tjelieve  is  necessary  to 
making  organized  athletics  a  positive  pursuit 
for  American  youth.  To  this  day  Joe  DiMaggio 
stands  as  a  model  of  athletic  behavior  toward 
whk:h  coaches  and  parents  alike  direct  their 
chikjren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  baseball  great  Joe 
DiMaggio  on  "Joe  DiMaggio  Day."  I  sincerely 
believe  we  will  never  see  another  like  him,  so 
we  must  cherish  such  opportunities  to  honor 
him  and  recall  his  historic  feat 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  true  living  legend  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ltaliarvAmer«an  heros  of  all  time:  Joe 
DiMaggio.  Today,  we  celetxate  the  50th  anni- 
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versary  of  baseball's  most  impressive  acconrv 
plishment:  the  magnificent  56-game  hitting 
streak  of  1941. 

Joe,  the  son  of  Sicilian  immigrants,  won  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  Amerk:ans  at 
a  time  when  the  country  desperately  needed  a 
hero.  I  remember  that  as  a  chikJ  growing  up 
in  New  Haven's  Wooster  Square,  the  heart  of 
the  Italian  community,  you  could  always  hear 
the  Yankee  game  playing  from  the  radio  in 
every  window.  And  after  the  game,  nobody 
asked  you  how  the  Yankees  did.  They  always 
asked,  "How  did  Joe  do?"  Joe  DiMaggio  was 
an  inspiration  and  a  role  nxxJel  for  all  Italian- 
Americans. 

In  the  uncertain  years  before  World  War  II, 
Joe's  graceful  fielding  and  powerful  hitting 
mesmerized  a  generation  of  baseball  fans.  His 
accomplishments  speak  for  themselves:  be- 
sides the  unforgettable  hitting  streak,  he  was 
a  13-time  all  star,  a  perennial  .300  plus  hitter, 
the  winner  of  10  American  League  pennants 
and  nine  worid  championships. 

Yet  all  of  these  accomplishments  and 
records  are  overshadowed  by  the  character  of 
the  man  who  holds  them.  His  class  and  Yan- 
kee pride  are  exhibited  in  everything  he  does. 
In  all  his  years  as  a  player,  Joe  was  never 
thrown  out  of  a  game.  He  gave  100  percent 
every  day  he  played.  And  he  interrupted  his 
baset)all  career  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
War. 

Someday,  all  of  Joe  DiMaggio's  records 
may  be  broken — yes,  even  the  SB-game  hit- 
ting streak.  But  his  style  and  grace  on  and  off 
the  field  will  always  remain,  and  his  legend  will 
never  diminish.  As  an  ItaliarvAmerican,  I  will 
always  have  a  special  place  in  my  heart  for 
the  "Yankee  Clipper." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  living  legend  and 
one  of  America's  greatest  athletes. 

Bom  in  my  hometown  of  Martinez,  CA,  Joe 
DiMaggio  was  the  seventh  of  eight  children 
and  the  second  youngest  tx)y  in  the  DiMaggio 
family.  Inspired  by  his  older  brother's  interest 
in  basekjall,  Joe  rose  from  a  scfxxjl  ballplayer 
unat}le  to  afford  a  team  uniform,  to  a  baseball 
fiall  of  famer  and  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  sports  history. 

At  the  age  of  1 7,  Joe  began  his  professional 
career  with  the  minor  league  San  FrarKisco 
Seals.  One  year  later,  tie  unleashed  a  61- 
game  tjatting  streak  and  a  remari<able  career 
at  the  plate. 

His  superb  hitting  was  only  rivaled  by  his 
fieWing.  His  miraculous  catches  awed  fans 
across  the  country.  While  in  the  majors,  during 
his  first  year  with  the  New  York  Yankees,  Joe 
managed  the  most  assists  in  the  league.  That 
year  he  made  an  amazing  catch  in  the  Worid 
Series  at  the  steps  of  the  clubhouse  and  was 
named  to  the  all-star  team.  He  returned  as  an 
all-star  every  year  for  ttie  rest  of  his  career. 

The  "Yankee  Clipper"  is  best  known  for  a 
hitting  streak  which  commenced  50  years  ago 
today  against  the  Chkago  White  Sox.  A  single 
in  that  game  mari<ed  the  beginning  of  a  56- 
ganr>e  hitting  streak,  a  major  league  record 
that  is  still  unbroken  and  one  that  many  ex- 
perts believe  will  never  be  surpassed. 

Although  his  career  was  plagued  by  injury, 
this  superstar  managed  to  capture  nine  Worid 
Series  titles  and  earn  two  most  valuable  play- 
er awards.  His  performarKe  both  on  arxJ  oft 


the  field  earned  him  the  respect  of  generations 
to  come. 

Basetjall  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  this 
Nation's  identity.  Filled  with  tradition,  the  game 
lends  a  sense  of  heritage  to  a  country  still  in 
its  youth.  Joe  DiMaggio  helped  to  shape  the 
game  we  know  today.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
sport  arnj  a  role  model  outside  the  stadium.  At 
76,  today  fie  remains  a  source  of  pride  and  in- 
spiration for  all  those  with  an  interest  in  the 
sport  of  baset>all. 

Today  May  1 5,  the  50th  anniversary  of  Joe 
DiMaggio's  56-game  hitting  streak,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  this  distirv 
guished  American. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as 
one  of  Joltin'  Joe  DiMaggio's  biggest  fans.  In 
1 969,  a  centennial  poll  designated  Joe  as  "the 
game's  greatest  living  player." 

What  a  record— 361  career  home  runs, 
1,537  RBI's  and  1,390  runs  scored.  Not  to 
mention  the  all  time  major  league  record  of  56 
consecutive  games  with  a  hit. 

Joe  was  a  hero  to  so  many  young  men  and 
women  who  watched  him.  After  recovering 
from  a  heel  injury,  he  hit  four  home  mns  in  a 
three-game  sweep  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in 
1949.  Joe  was  a  real  fiero,  the  best  of  the 
boys  of  summer.  There  was  a  little  DiMaggio 
in  each  of  us  who  played  little  league  and 
lived  the  ritual  of  tjaseball  on  radio  and  TV. 

I  want  my  son  Joey  to  see  today's 
DIMaggios;  to  know  baseball  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon;  to  see  the  blur  of  a  Nolan  Ryan 
fasttall  or  the  speed  of  Ricky  Henderson 
along  the  tiase  paths.  I  want  Joey  to  experi- 
ence the  magic  of  professional  baseball  in  Or- 
lando, an  area  that  is  already  a  magic  king- 
dom for  the  young  at  heart  from  all  over  the 
globe. 

You  would  be  hard  pressed  to  firxj  a  tsetter 
home  for  professional  baseball.  Because 
central  Florida  is  the  worid's  number  one  tour- 
ist destination,  visitors  from  all  over  the  wortd 
coukj  experience  our  national  pastime. 

Let  the  worid  witness  what  we  already 
know. 

Oriando  has  proven  itself  as  a  worid  class 
city  capable  of  supporting  a  professional 
sports  team.  The  Oriando  Magic  of  the  NBA 
fill  the  arena  every  game.  Orlando's  perfect 
climate  allows  us  to  buikl  the  kind  of  stadium 
that  basetall  prefers,  and  open  air,  natural 
grass  fiekJ  tfiat  will  rekindle  memories  of 
Wrigley  Field  arxJ  Memorial  Stadium. 

The  support  in  Orlando  for  a  major  league 
baset)all  team  is  overwhelming.  Already 
37,000  deposits  have  been  made  on  season 
tickets.  If  Joe  DiMaggio  were  still  in  the  game 
he  woukj  want  to  play  in  Oriando. 

Central  Florkla  is  ready  to  be  the  next  fiekJ 
of  dreams. 


FAIR  TRADE  VERSUS  FREE  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BENTLEY] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  2  weeks.  Members  of  this 
Chamber  will  have  the  occasion  to  re- 
tain its  constitutional  authority  to  es- 
tablish policies  with  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners. 
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since    January,    more 

have  been  held  by  var- 

and  subcommittees  of 
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I  want  to  take  this  time 
KOLTER  for  his  out- 
leade^ship  as   subcommittee 
many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
recognizes  the  im- 
n^gotiating  a   fair  trade 
our   neighboring   na- 
Western  Hemisphere  and 
numerous  trading  partners, 
in  the  GATT  talks:  and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
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ing  public  throughout  the  country  who 
watch  on  C-SPAN,  some  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us. 

Before  I  relate  to  you  some  of  those 
concerns,  I  want  to  repeat  some  com- 
ments I  made  at  our  hearing.  I  believe 
it  significant  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development  held  a  hear- 
ing on  this  issue  because,  historically, 
the  subcommittee  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  assisting  economically  de- 
pressed regions  by  our  oversight  juris- 
diction of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Through  the  various  programs  of 
these  two  agencies,  we  have  at- 
tempted— with  some  success — to  ease 
the  economic  strife  of  regions  that  are 
underdeveloped,  hard  hit  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  industries,  plant  closingrs  due  to 
a  variety  of  reasons  and  military  base 
closures. 

Over  the  years,  these  activities  have 
been  limited  to  pockets  of  recession. 
My  very  serious  concern  is  that  these 
pockets  of  recession  will  spread  nation- 
wide as  the  result  of  an  ill-conceived, 
poorly  negotiated  free  trade  agree- 
ment. 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  process  already 
ha,s  begun,  and  it  is  not  totally  related 
to  a  downturn  in  the  economy. 

While  industries  have  moved  off- 
shore, others  have  been  driven  out  of 
business  under  policies  promulgated  by 
past  administrations  under  the  aegis  of 
free  trade.  We  have  seen  a  serious  shift 
from  an  economy  anchored  by  job-pro- 
ducing heavy  industries  to  one  of  fast 
food  restaurants  and  other  service-ori- 
ented industries. 

Such  a  movement.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
ready has  ripped  apart  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  industrial  base,  which  was 
responsible  for  building  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  and  it  already  has  had  a 
serious  impact  on  our  national  defense 
capabilities. 

Industries  essential  to  the  support  of 
military  are  becoming  extinct,  others 
are  following  the  same  trend.  We  have 
become  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
firms  for  many  of  the  vital  components 
needed  for  many  of  basic  military  ar- 
maments and  high-technology  weap- 
onry. 

Many  U.S.  companies  and  industries 
have  been  the  victims  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  target  specific  indus- 
tries— radios,  watches,  televisions,  and 
cameras.  Other  industries  have  shrunk- 
en considerably — 30  percent  or  more — 
ball  bearings,  machine  tools,  auto- 
mobiles produced  by  onshore  manufac- 
turers, industrial  fasteners,  steel  ca- 
pacity and  shipbuilding. 

The  scenario  continues  as  we  move 
closer  and  closer  to  one  global  market. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion comes  to  the  Congress  with  a  pro- 
posal requesting  us  to  give  it  the  au- 
thority to  continue  with  more  of  the 
same  policies  that  steadily  have  dev- 
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astated  our  industries,  placed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work, 
forcing  many  of  them  to  accept  lower 
paying  jobs— thus  reducing  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  National 
Journal,  an  unreleased  Commerce  De- 
partment study  projects  job  losses  of 
an  additional  40  percent  in  some  key 
industries,  such  as  manufacturers  of 
automobile  parts,  steel,  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles, if  the  United  States  signs  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 

There  seems  to  be  an  attempted 
stampede  of  the  Congress  into  fast 
track,  then  "fast  action"  on  the  Mex- 
ico free  trade  agreement  and  next,  a 
fast  ratification  of  GATT.  As  a  journal- 
ist and  former  editor,  I  am  interested 
in  words  and  their  connotations — what 
does  one  normally  stampede?  A  herd, 
and  following  that  image  is  the  herd 
mentality  bringing  pictures  to  mind  of 
a  blind,  out-of-control  rush — without 
destination — being  driven  by  some 
frightening,  unseen  power. 

In  the  west,  where  I  grew  up,  a  stam- 
pede is  a  destructive  force,  often  man- 
made,  costly  to  all  involved  and,  trag- 
ically, sometime,  leading  to  the  deaths 
of  both  man  and  cattle. 

Maybe,  I  am  misjudging  the  pres- 
sures being  exerted  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  free  trade  forces  in  the 
Congress  and  the  media  to  expedite 
passage  of  fast  track  and  the  Mexico 
free-trade  agreement  and  after  that, 
GATT,  but  when  I  review  the  lobbying 
I  have  been  exposed  to,  I  think  not. 

We  are  told  that  President  Salinas  is 
progressive  with  a  stable  government — 
but,  that  he  will  only  be  in  office  for 
another  2  years,  so  we  must  hurry  to 
deal  with  him  while  we  can. 

This  is  not  a  comforting  argument.  If 
Mexico's  future  is  so  up  in  the  air  that 
we  are  unsure  of  our  ability  to  deal 
with  the  next  Government— and  Sali- 
nas cannot  succeed  himself^how  much 
worse  off  will  we  be  trapped  inside  a 
treaty  with  an  unstable,  possibly,  reac- 
tionary Mexican  Government? 

Also,  I  have  not  been  impressed  with 
the  plea  that  this  act  will  lessen  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration  from 
Mexico.  The  idea  that  a  Mexican  work- 
er will  live  in  substandard  housing 
working  almost  a  50-hour  week  and  not 
long  for  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  or 
Houston  is  poppy-cock. 

Regrettably,  part  of  the  illegal  immi- 
gration across  our  common  border  is 
not  Mexican  nationals.  Mexico  is  used 
as  a  corridor  for  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans working  their  way  northward.  If 
we  are  being  assured  that  Mexico  will 
not  be  used  as  a  station  for  trans- 
shipping foreign  manufactured  goods 
through  to  the  United  States,  their 
perfoimance  in  restricting  the  "pass 
through"  of  humanity  is  not  encourag- 
ing. 

And  as  to  the  matter  of  statistics 
proving  that  the  United  States  will 
benefit   from   the   opening   up   of  the 
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Mexican  market,  never  have  I  seen  so 
many  statistics  used  to  such  wrong 
ends  in  my  life. 

First,  Mexico  is  a  poor  country  which 
already  owes  us  in  the  excess  of  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Second,  workers  earning  a  dollar  an 
hour  do  not  buy  many  cars  or  stoves  or 
refrigerator.  They  do  buy,  possibly,  ra- 
dios, TV's — maybe  even  watches — items 
which  we  no  longer  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  opening  of 
the  Mexican  market  probably  will  ben- 
efit Japanese  companies  operating 
there  much  more  than  it  will  benefit 
any  American  manufacturer. 

And  third,  the  boast  that  exports 
Mexico  have  expanded  from  $14  billion 
in  the  last  4  years  to  J28  billion  proving 
the  sudden  riches  of  the  emerging 
Mexican  market  does  not  hold  up  under 
scrutiny  of  the  raw  export  figures. 

The  incredible  amounts  of  component 
auto  parts  and  camera  parts  reflects 
the  existence  of  57  automobile  assem- 
bly plants — plants  either  moved  from 
the  United  States  or  not  built  here, 
and  the  loss  of  3,000  Kodak  jobs  in  New 
York  State  18  months  ago.  There  are 
many  other  exports  which  then  are 
shipped — with  value  added — back  into 
the  United  States. 

K  this  were  not  so,  then  why  is  it 
that  while  our  exports  rose  by  $14  bil- 
lion, in  the  same  period  of  time,  our 
Imports  rose  by  $10  billion? 

I  believe  a  further  breakdown  of  the 
export  figures  would  show  that  much  of 
the  $4  billion  surplus  in  exports  during 
that  period  of  time  were  sales  of  cap- 
ital equipment  to  the  new  U.S.  trans- 
plants— business  equipment,  et  cetera — 
otherwise,  the  growth  in  exports  would 
more  closely  match  the  growth  in  im- 
ports back  from  the  Maquildora  Pro- 
grram. 

This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  man- 
ufacturing strip  along  the  border  was 
created  to  assemble  finished  product 
for  sale  predominantly  outside  of  Mex- 
ico. However,  in  presenting  the  impres- 
sive growth  of  exports  to  Mexico,  the 
Trade  Representative's  Office  never  ex- 
plains what  part  of  the  exports  are 
coming  out  of  the  Maquildora  program 
being  imported  back  by  United  States- 
owned  companies. 

Another  statistic  being  used  by  the 
administration,  which  is  bothersome, 
is  in  the  May  1  statement  by  the  White 
House  that  "over  the  last  4  years,  U.S. 
merchandise  exports  have  increased  by 
$178  billion— in  constant  1982  dollars— 
and  have  accounted  for  over  40  percent 
of  U.S.  GNP  growth." 

This  is  Incorrect.  Government  stat- 
isticians report  that  exports  over  that 
period  of  time  represent  under  16  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  GNP.  The  dif- 
ference between  40  and  16  is  great 
enough  to  call  the  number  an  egregious 
error. 

And  even  the  16  percent  occurred  dur- 
ing a  period  of  slow  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy— an  average  of  4  percent  a  year — 


in  that  way,  it  is  not  an  impressive  fig- 
ure and,  second,  as  I  pointed  out  be- 
fore, in  the  export  figures  to  the  Mexi- 
can Maquildora  Program,  export  fig- 
ures are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
Much  of  the  growth  of  exports  to  Japan 
is  from  Japanese-owned  United  States 
transplants  exporting  back  to  their 
own  markets,  repatriating  the  profits, 
thereby  skewing  the  real  economic 
meaning  of  the  figures. 

If  some  portion  of  the  16-percent 
grrowth  is  so-called  phantom  exports, 
then— the  figures  being  used  to  show 
growth  in  the  GNP  are  skewed.  The 
purpose  of  collecting  both  export  fig- 
ures and  GNP  figures  is  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  health  of  the  national 
economy. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  continuing  miscalculations 
on  whether  the  recession  is  ending  or 
why — with  the  exception  of  last 
month — predictions  of  future  employ- 
ment have  fallen  so  far  short  of  the 
mark. 

There  is  one  more  reservation  I  have 
about  the  wealth  of  statistical  infor- 
mation being  presented  by  the  pro- 
ponents. The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission's report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  "likely  im- 
pact on  the  United  States  of  a  free- 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico"  was  ad- 
justed after  its  release. 

In  the  first  report,  the  ITC  stated 
that: 

Unskilled  workers  In  the  U.S.  would  suffer 
a  slight  decline  in  real  income,  but  U.S. 
skilled  workers  and  owners  of  capital  serv- 
ices would  benefit  more  from  lower  prices 
and  thus  enjoy  increased  real  Income. 

Evidently,  even  the  small  negative  of 
reporting  that  unskilled  workers  suf- 
fering a  slight  decline  was  too  harsh 
and  raised  criticisms  in  the  country,  so 
someone  at  the  ITC  sent  the  in-house 
economist  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
with  another  model  to  run  through  the 
computers — one  which  would  give  a 
better  report. 

Now,  the  ITC  contends — using  projec- 
tions from  the  more  optimistic  model — 
that  "all  classes  of  workers  find  their 
real  income  increase  as  a  result  of 
FTA." 

I  am  suspicious  of  such  a  happy  sce- 
nario. One  would  come  to  believe  that 
the  Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement  is 
some  magic  elixir  and  it  is  being  sold 
that  way  complete  with  unsubstan- 
tiated figiires  and  promises.  There  are 
1,900  foreign  facilities  in  the 
Maqulladora  Program,  many  of  them 
United  States  companies  or  companies 
which  would  have  come  into  the  United 
States  to  get  those  products  into  our 
market.  I  do  not  know  how  many  jobs 
already  have  been  lost  because  of  these 
operations,  but — just  think — divide  50 
States  into  that  1,900— and  it  rep- 
resents an  average  of  38  plants  per 
State. 

Have  we  lost  a  kick  in  our  economy? 
Is  it  spinning  down?  I  suggest  that  we 
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look  no  farther  than  the  Mexican  bor- 
der to  see  where  it  has  gone.  And  par- 
ticipants in  this  program  are  roaming 
Capitol  Hill  telling  everyone  how  won- 
derful the  water  is — to  come  in  all  the 
way. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  turn 
to  some  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Economic  Development. 

Lori  Wallach,  a  staff  attorney  with 
Public  Citizen's  Congress  Watch,  testi- 
fied that  for  consumer  and  environ- 
mental groups,  stopping  fast  track  ex- 
tension is  the  No.  1  priority,  because 
fast  track  and  the  type  of  trade  agree- 
ments fast  track  promotes,  threaten 
existing  health  and  safety  protections, 
and  will  limit  any  further  initiatives. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  White  House 
attempted  to  allay  the  concerns  of  en- 
vironmentalists when  it  issued  a  clari- 
fying statement,  but  it  failed.  Ms.  Wal- 
lach stated; 

The  President's  response  was  an  inaction 
plan  which  did  not  begin  to  deal  with  the 
havoc  fast  track  trade  agreements  will  do  to 
this  nation's  health  and  safety  laws. 

The  President's  response  dealt  with  two 
specific  areas  of  trade  agreement— labor  and 
environmental  issues  with  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Mexico.  The  administration 
failed  to  meaningfully  address  even  those 
narrow  concerns. 

She  continued  that  the  President's 
response  on  environmental  issues  will 
not  be  part  of  an  agreement.  A  close 
look  reveals  that  environmental  issues 
are  regulated  to  a  parallel  track  and  to 
a  possible,  but  not  guaranteed,  parallel 
agreement."  The  President's  statement 
read:  "We  envision  entering  into  dis- 
cussion with  Mexico  on  the  following 
cooperative  environmental  arrange- 
ments." 

Ms.  Wallach  said  that  by  preparing 
environmental  issues  from  the  disputed 
resolution  and  other  enforcement 
mechanisms,  the  administration  has 
reduced  its  response  to  nothing  but 
rhetoric  that  will  have  no  actual  bear- 
ing on  the  implementation  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Mexican  agreement. 

"The  only  environmental  guarantees 
the  administration's  response  would  in- 
clude in  the  agreement  are  insultingly 
hollow,"  Ms.  Wallach  said. 

Continuing,  Ms.  Wallach  said,  "the 
administration  states  that  as  part  of 
the  agreement  it  will  not  negotiate 
away  U.S.  environmental  and 
consumer  standards.  Yet,  as  trade  ex- 
perts both  in  and  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration clearly  recognize,  even  if  the 
administration  does  not  directly  give 
away  such  protection,  such  laws  would 
remain  exposed  to  later  challenge  by 
Mexico  or  any  other  country  as  trade 
barriers. 

"With  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  as  GATT  members,  United 
States  law  could  be  challenged  by  Mex- 
ico under  GATT,  regardless  of  even 
truly  protective  language  in  a  Mexican 
agreement.  In  fact,  as  would  have  been 
quite  clear  to  the  administration  offl- 
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veteran  finally  blew  the  whistle.  His  af- 
fidavits document  a  terrifying  increase 
of  meat  contaminated  with  feces,  pus- 
filled  abscesses  and  foreign  objects 
such  as  metal  and  glass. 

"The  inspector,  William  Lehman,  is 
only  allowed  to  reject  the  actual  sam- 
ples he  inspects — the  rest  of  the  load 
rolls  across  the  border  and  onto  Amer- 
ican consumer's  plates,"  Ms.  Wallach 
testified. 

With  this  record  on  Canada,  Ms.  Wal- 
lach said,  imagine  the  results  of  the 
elimination  of  border  inspection  with 
Mexico.  Imports  of  red  meat  from  Mex- 
ico were  stopped  for  five  years  for 
health  reasons  until  1989.  Further,  a 
high  percentage  of  Mexican  produce  is 
rejected  for  containing  banned  pes- 
ticides or  high  residues  of  restricted 
pesticides." 

The  Canadian  agreement  also  has 
been  used  to  challenge  the  U.S.  ban  on 
asbestos.  Ms.  Wallach  noted  that  "the 
Canadians  are  a  leading  world  producer 
of  the  toxic  substance.  They  are  chal- 
lenging the  U.S.  health  ban  as  a  barrier 
to  their  importation  and  sale  of  asbes- 
tos in  the  U.S.  market." 

On  the  agricultural  front,  farmers 
are  divided.  While  the  large  agri- 
businesses are  in  favor  of  a  Fast  Track 
negotiated  free  trade  agreement,  the 
family  farmers  of  the  Nation — the 
farmers  that  helped  build  and  fed  this 
Nation — are  opposed. 

Susan  Denzer,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Family  Farm  Coalition,  said 
while  family  farmers  are  not  interested 
in  slowing  down  progress  or  clinging  to 
an  earlier  time,  they  do  feel  that  as  a 
Nation  "we  need  more  time  to  estab- 
lish sound  and  fair  trade  policy.  We 
merely  want  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  designing  fair  trade  policy,  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  these 
changes  are  well  distributed." 

That  is  what  we  all  should  strive  for, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  not  an  agreement 
that  would  see  United  States  jobs  ex- 
ported to  other  foreign  nations,  wheth- 
er it  is  Mexico,  Japan,  or  Germany. 

Ms.  Denzer  testified  that  "the  proc- 
ess must  allow  for  widespread  citizen 
participation,  thoughtful  consider- 
ation, and  accountability  to  the  gen- 
eral public — and  should  not  be  left  to 
appointed  officials,  free  trade-biased 
economists,  and  economic  advisers  who 
earn  their  salaries  from  multinational 
corporations." 

The  administration  and  proponents 
of  fast  track  argue  that  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  will  have  the  ability  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  Fast  Track  negotiated 
trade  agreement,  but  is  that  realistic. 
We  all  know  how  the  administration 
will  be  up  here  on  the  Hill  lobbying  for 
us  to  pass  an  agreement,  with  assur- 
ance that  everything  will  be  okay,  that 
there  will  be  only  minor  job  reloca- 
tions, that  in  the  end  the  U.S.  will  ben- 
efit. 

We  have  all  heard  that  argument — 
those  assurances,  but  who  really  be- 


lieves it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  Canadian  Free-Trade  Agreement. 
Ms.  Denzer  noted  that  during  the  de- 
velopment of  that  agreement,  farmers 
from  both  sides  of  the  border  were  dis- 
satisfied and  opposed  to  the  agriculture 
section. 

"Their  Members  of  Congress,"  Ms. 
Denzer  said,  "were  aware  of  their  con- 
cerns, yet  they  could  do  little  to  alter 
the  agriculture  section  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
sway  the  final  vote  with  so  many  other 
factors  involved.  She  added  that  "peo- 
ple had  extremely  limited  access  to  the 
decisionmaking." 

I  submit  that  that  was  true  during 
the  Canadian  Free  Trade  Agreement 
and  it  most  certainly  will  be  true  in  all 
future  negotiations  under  Fast  Track. 

Another  example  of  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada  was  related  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment by  our  colleagrue  from  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Dorgan  said,  "the  Canadian  bor- 
der has  been,  and  is,  closed  to  Amer- 
ican grain  going  North.  You  couldn't 
get  one  grocery  bag  full  of  wheat  into 
Canada."  The  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  related  the  following  story  to 
illustrate  his  point. 

North  Dakota  woman  was  g^olng  to  bake 
whole  wheat  bread  In  Ontario.  Her  relative 
cleaned  two  sacks  of  hard  red  spring  wheat 
and  put  them  In  the  back  seat  of  her  car.  She 
drove  up  to  the  border  .  .  .  the  customs  peo- 
ple asked  what  she  had  in  the  back  seat.  She 
told  them  wheat  to  bake  some  bread.  They 
asked  if  she  had  a  license  because  you  can't 
bring  American  wheat  into  Canada.  They 
forced  her  to  dump  it  on  the  ground  on  the 
American  side. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  were  forcing 
her  to  dump  two  grocery  bags  full  of  wheat 
on  the  American  side,  the  Canadians  were 
sending  10  million  bushels  of  durum  wheat 
into  the  United  States.  They  started  at  zero, 
no  wheat  into  the  United  States,  before  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  Now.  it's  10  million 
bushels.  17  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  result  of  this  free  trade  exercise 
under  fast  track,  Mr.  Dorgan  explained 
was  "the  collapse  of  our  prices,  and  is 
causing  our  farmers  an  enormous 
amount  of  lost  income,  when  they  are 
already  flat  on  their  back." 

If  that  is  an  example  of  free  trade 
and  an  example  of  how  we  should  place 
our  trust  and  faith  in  appointed  U.S. 
negotiators,  then  the  vote  for  Mr.  DOR- 
gan's  resolution  of  disapproval  should 
be  435  to  zero. 

In  her  testimony,  Ms.  Denzer,  of  the 
National  Family  Farm  Coalition, 
warned  that  "deregulating  agricultural 
trade  in  North  America  as  proposed  by 
the  Administration  will  create  desta- 
bilized agriculture  in  all  three  coun- 
tries. It  will  have  draunatic  negative 
impacts  on  certain  sectors  of  agri- 
cultxire  and  our  rural  communities. 
And  it  will  endanger  our  food  safety 
and  environmental  quality  standards. 

"In  short."  Ms.  Denzer  said,  "deregu- 
lated free  trade  serves  no  one  but  the 
largest  agribusiness  corporations  that 
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make  their  money  from  high  produc- 
tions of  agricultural  goods,  and  the 
large  commodity  organizations  who 
care  more  about  their  export  markets 
than  the  financial  security  of  their  pro- 
ducer-members." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  must  look  at 
what  a  free  trade  agreement  will  do  to 
the  domestic  workforce  and  to  our 
communities.  A  graphic  example  of  the 
impact  imports  have  had  on  our  indus- 
tries is  found  in  textiles.  One  of  the 
witnesses  who  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  was  Car- 
men Papale.  manager,  Baltimore  Re- 
gional Joint  Board  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union. 

Mr.  Papale  related  that  his  office  rep- 
resents 7,500  textile  workers  in  five 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Most  of  these 
workers  are  women  and  a  number  of 
them  are  heads  of  households.  Just  15 
short  years  ago,  Mr.  Papale  explained 
his  union  represented  over  18,000  work- 
ers in  the  region.  That  number  has 
dwindled  down  to  7,500  workers  pri- 
marily due  to  imports. 

When  a  plant  closes  and  the  workers 
are  laid  off,  it  is  not  just  the  loss  of  a 
job  and  a  paycheck  that  affects  work- 
ers. The  benefits  that  go  along  with  a 
job,  such  as  health  insurance  and  day 
care  are  gone.  "There  is  no  supplement 
for  that.  Plus  there  is  a  loss  of  pride  in 
oneself  at  not  having  a  job,"  he  said. 

"I  have  seen  a  whole  community  de- 
stroyed," he  continued.  "Up  in  Everett, 
PA,  when  300  workers  were  laid  off 
when  the  plant  shut  down,  the  income 
tax  base  was  gone.  So  it  is  not  just  a 
job  that  is  lost,  but  everything  that 
goes  with  that  job." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very  emotional 
statement  before  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Papale  noted  that  the  government 
has  offered  to  retrain  displaced  work- 
ers, but  he  asked  what  will  they  be  re- 
trained to  do.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  said  and  suggested  that  laid  off 
textile  workers  could  be  retrained  in 
the  electronics  industry  or  computers, 
but  Mr.  Papale  told  us  that  those  in- 
dustries also  are  now  gone.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Communications  Worker 
of  America  lost  1,500  workers  just  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  when  a  plant  closed 
in  Virginia  and  went  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Papale  said  if  the  Mexican  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  fast-track  au- 
thority goes  through,  it  would  dev- 
astate the  domestic  textile  industry." 
He  said  many  people  believe  and  say 
that  the  clothing  textile  industry  is  ex- 
pendable, "but  it  is  not  a  job  that  is  ex- 
pendable. I  believe  those  people  that 
are  for  free  trade  are  saying  Americans 
are  expendable.  A  job  is  not  expend- 
able, an  American  is  expendable." 

Mr.  Papale  asked  how  do  you  go  into 
the  factories  and  tell  a  woman  that  it 
is  good  for  her  that  jobs  are  going  to 
Mexico.  Well,  I  am  asking  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  there  should  be  a 
provision  mandating  that  every  Mem- 


ber of  Congress,  who  supports  fast- 
track  authority  and  votes  for  a  free 
trade  agrreement  under  such  procedures 
should  be  required  to  stand  at  the 
gates  of  a  factory  on  its  last  day  of  op- 
eration and  explain  to  the  laid  off 
workers  that  it's  for  the  good  of  the 
country  that  his  or  her  job  is  being 
moved  to  Mexico.  If  Members  were  re- 
quired to  do  just  that— face  the  Amer- 
ican worker— then  a  vote  for  Mr.  DOR- 
OAN's  resolution  of  disapproval  would 
be  435  to  zero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  once  again  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Economic  Development, 
for  his  leadership  in  holding  our  com- 
mittee's hearing  on  fast-track  author- 
ity and  impact  of  a  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Roe, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  for 
their  leadership  and  guidance.  While 
some  of  us  may  disagree  and  stand  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fence  on  this 
issue,  it  is,  nevertheless,  important  for 
all  of  us  to  have  a  full  and  public  airing 
of  both  sides  of  the  arguments  so  that 
this  body  may  make  a  responsible  deci- 
sion for  the  betterment  of  America. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  economic  development,  for  his  lead- 
ership during  the  committee's  hearing 
on  fast  track  and  the  impact  of  such  an 
agreement,  and  I  now  yield  time  to  the 
gentleman    from     Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

KOLTER]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]  for  yielding.  I  want  to  thank 
her  for  her  fine  statement  this  evening, 
thank  her  for  her  fine  support,  and  su- 
periority and  her  outstanding  work  on 
our  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
time  is  left.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  address  the  House  on  a  30- 
minute  special  order  immediately  after 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
go  into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley], 
I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  first  state 
how  I  became  involved  in  this  problem 
of  fast  track  authority,  trade  with 
Mexico,  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Back  in  1986  a  staff  member  and  my- 
self were  having  a  lunch  in  the  Mem- 
bers' dining  area,  and  we  overheard  a 
dialog  between  a  Member  on  the  gen- 


tlewoman's side  of  the  aisle  and  some 
business  people  in  which  the  Member 
indicated  that  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  sent  out  invitations  to  a 
program  called  Expo  Maqauilla  1986.  I 
had  no  idea  what  that  was,  but  I  con- 
tinued to  listen  since  we  were  col- 
leagues and  friends  and  sitting  at  ad- 
joining tables.  Here  I  found  out,  I  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland, 
that  our  Department  of  Commerce  was 
teaching  American  business  people  to 
send  computer  parts  to  Mexico  where 
they  would  be  assembled  in  a  plant 
called  a  maquiladora;  a  maquiladora, 
meaning  a  plant  that  puts  things  to- 
gether. I  became  rather  perplexed  be- 
cause I  heard  that  the  labor  costs  there 
were  almost  nothing,  most  minimal.  At 
that  time  I  think  the  payment  was  a 
full  $35  a  month. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  That  sounds  about 
right. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  That  was  back  in  1986. 

So,  I  came  back  on  the  floor  here.  I 
recall  talking  to  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill, 
indicating  that  we  ought  to  send  a 
committee  down  to  Mexico,  to  Aca- 
pulco,  where  this  hearing  was  taking 
place,  and  in  fact  he  suggested  that  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Barnard],  ought  to  go  down  there. 

So,  that  year,  in  1986,  instead  of 
going  hunting,  as  I  usually  do  in  the 
first  week  of  November,  we  went  to 
Mexico,  and  our  first  stop  was  Mexico 
City  where  we  talked  with  a  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, if  I  recall  correctly,  who  was  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  American  plants  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Martinez  did  his  job 
well.  He  knew  for  a  fact  who  we  were, 
where  we  came  from.  He  said,  "Mr. 
Kolter."  and  this  was  a  Mexican  that 
was  educated  either  at  Yale  or  Har- 
vard, but  I  do  not  recall  that  now,  he 
spoke  fluently.  He  said,  "Mr.  Kolter. 
you  come  from  Pennsylvania.  I  can  tell 
you  as  of  this  date  I  have  licensed  155 
companies  from  Pennsylvania  alone  to 
come  down  to  Mexico  here  to  put  your 
assemblies  together  here  using  Mexi- 
can women  and  children." 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  And  children. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  And  children  at  age  16. 
Now  I  understand  their  age  is  14  work- 
ing in  these  plants. 

He  pointed  with  pride  to  a  telephone. 
He  said,  "See  that  telephone?  The  last 
time  that  was  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica was  10  years  ago." 

Slowly  and  surely  I  saw  where  all 
these  jobs  from  Pennsylvania  were 
going— Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  New  York. 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  all  these 
States  around  here  where  we  used  to  be 
able  to  find  jobs  for  our  children,  our 
young  people.  Now  we  know  why  so 
many  people  are  moving  out  of  our 
States  and  going  to  Texas,  and  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  to  find  jobs. 

Later  on  we  went  to  Acapulco  where 
we   met   with   the    American-Mexican 
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question,  based  on  the  present  schedule 
we  have. 

I  just  returned  from  having  attended 
the  nth  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
and,  to  answer  specifically  the  gentle- 
mans  question,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  whatsoever  that  the  institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  which  since  1928 
has  controlled  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, it  has  not  been  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy, the  kind  of  free  political  system 
that  we  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  used  to  or  that  we  would  like  to 
see. 

When  I  heard  my  friend  liken  Presi- 
dent Miguel  De  la  Madrid  to  the  new 
President,  Carlos  Salinas  Gortari,  I 
have  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  clear 
distinction  that  needs  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  two. 

When  I  attended  my  first  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  10 
years  ago  this  month,  it  was  May  of 
1981.  then  President  Jose  Lopez 
Cartillo  was  talking  about  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  banking  system.  In  fact,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  moved  toward 
nationalizing  many  industries  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Frankly,  and  very  tragically, 
through  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  while 
we  in  the  United  States  encouraged  in 
every  way  that  we  could  move  toward 
freedom,  both  economic  and  political, 
we  did  not  have  a  lot  of  success  during 
the  decade  of  the  1980s'. 

But,  frankly,  as  President  Salinas 
CEime  into  office  2  years  ago.  we  have 
seen  tremendous  economic  and  politi- 
cal refornns.  For  example,  since  1928. 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  the 
party  in  control  in  Mexico,  we  have 
seen  the  successful  election  of  a  guber- 
natorial candidate  of  the  opposition 
party,  the  Pon  Party,  the  National  Ac- 
tion Party. 

In  fact,  in  north  Baja,  Ernesto  Ruffo. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Pon  Party,  was 
elected  governor  of  that  state  in  Mex- 
ico. That  does  not  mean  that  there 
were  completely  free  and  fair  elections 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  a 
positive  sign  toward  reform. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  if  he  would 
continue  to  yield  for  just  a  moment, 
and  then  I  will  just  kind  of  complete 
this  thought,  we  have  seen  under  Presi- 
dent Salinas  against  tremendous  odds 
in  Mexico,  because,  frankly,  there  is 
this  so-called,  quote/unquote, 

antigringo  sentiment  that  exists  in 
Mexico. 

Historically,  many  of  the  Mexican 
people  have  believed  that  we  took  from 
them  much  of  their  country,  and, 
frankly,  if  you  look  at  the  school  sys- 
tem in  Mexico,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  love 
that  emanates  from  there  toward  the 
neighbors  to  the  north. 

So,  having  recognized  that  and  gone 
up  against  it.  President  Salinas,  realiz- 
ing that  the  United  States  of  America 


clearly  has  a  better  system  as  far  as 
economic  movement  and  economic  suc- 
cess, has  taken  tremendous  strides 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  toward 
privatization. 

Again,  it  is  not  perfect,  but  he  has 
denationalized  the  banking  system. 
The  telephone  system  is  going  back  to- 
ward privatization.  Having  done  that, 
we  have  seen  tremendous  improve- 
ments. He  has  looked  after  workers' 
rights  in  Mexico,  he  has  got  an  envi- 
ronmental package  which  is  designed 
to  improve  tremendously  the  pollution 
problem.  Five  thousand  people  were 
laid  off  at  the  most  polluting  facility 
in  Mexico  City  not  too  long  ago.  It  was 
a  refinery  that  was  there. 

He  has  made  these  moves,  which  I 
think  we  in  the  United  States  have  to 
recognize  have  come  about  in  large 
part,  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  because 
of  encouragement  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  democracy  and  freedom  which  has 
taken  place  throughout  the  world. 

So  I  think  when  we  liken  one  to  the 
other,  I  think  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish President  Salinas'  performance 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  and  recognize  that  it 
has  been  positive,  and  I  think  will  con- 
tinue to  be  positive. 

I  frankly  believe  that  if  we  reject 
this  fast  track  vote  a  week  from  today, 
that  we  will  be  slapping  in  the  face  a 
person  who  is  looking  to  us  as  a  model 
for  economic  and  political  reform. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  not  say  that.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  the  information.  But,  you 
know,  back  in  1986  we  had  the  same 
pollution  we  have  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  would  go  to  the  most  re- 
cent Time  magazine,  dated  May  20,  the 
one  that  is  current  this  week,  there  is 
an  interesting  article  on  page  51  called, 
"Love  Canals  in  the  Making."  That  is 
the  title  here.  I  am  sure  you  read  it. 
"Pollution  along  the  Mexican  border  is 
a  growing  health  hazard.  In  many 
places  you  can  smell  the  border  before 
you  see  it." 

Back  in  1986,  we  saw  that  then,  and, 
I  see  no  change.  You  are  talking  about 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Mexican  President. 
How  about  these  jobs?  You  know,  there 
are  almost  500.000  jobs  now  in  these 
maquiladoras.  These  are  jobs  that  for- 
merly were  held  by  American  people  in 
my  neck  of  the  woods,  in  Ohio,  in  all 
the  States  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  gone. 

Now,  maybe  your  State  of  California, 
I  know  for  a  fact  your  State  has  twin 
plants  located  in  your  State. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  auto- 
mobiles and  the  other  items  are  placed 
together  in  maquiladoras  in  Mexico, 
and  then  they  are  sent  across  the  bor- 
der for  the  final  bolt,  or  perhaps  they 
slap  a  label  on  it,  and  now  they  pay 
very  little  taxes  on  it. 
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You  see,  these  are  jobs  formerly  held 
by  American  people.  How  do  I  go  back 
to  Pennsylvania  and  say,  look,  our 
Government,  our  President,  our  Con- 
gress, is  more  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Mexico  than  we 
have  of  you?  How  can  I  say  that? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  my 
friend  would  yield  on  just  a  couple  of 
points  he  made,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond, if  I  could. 

On  the  first  point,  dealing  with  the 
environmental  question,  yes,  there  has 
been  tremendous  pollution  which  has 
taken  place  from  older  heavy  industry 
in  Mexico. 

In  1988,  a  new  environmental  stand- 
ard was  set  with  a  law  that  was  passed 
by  Parliament  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  clearly  has  worked  toward 
an  improvement  in  the  environment  in 
that  area. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  if  one 
looks  at  older  industry  in  Mexico,  the 
older  industry  which  is  polluting  and 
creating  many  of  these  problems  to 
which  my  friend  refers,  I  think  that  we 
need  to  realize  that  new  domestic  in- 
dustry in  Mexico  is  successfully  regu- 
lated, if  you  will,  under  this  new  law. 

They  admit  to  having  a  difficult  time 
with  the  older,  heavy  industry  there, 
and  that  underscores  for  me  the  neces- 
sity to  bring  new  investments  and  new 
industry  In.  And  they  welcome  the  in- 
vestment from  throughout  the  world, 
because  they  are  convinced  that  it  will 
help  them  create  an  opportunity  where 
they  can  close  down  industries  like 
this  refinery  in  Mexico  City  which  was 
responsible  for  30  percent  of  the  air  pol- 
lution in  Mexico  City,  close  that  down 
and  hire  people  in  new  facilities  which 
are  not  polluting  as  heavily. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Excuse  me,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  we  are  talking 
about  the  environment.  In  my  area,  it 
is  right  on  the  edge  of  my  district,  so 
many  of  the  people  live  in  my  district, 
is  a  GM  plant,  which  was  really  ren- 
ovated less  than  5  years  ago,  and  they 
make  the  minivan  that  GM  produces 
there. 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  drives  one  of  those. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  drive  a  Ford.  I 
drive  a  big  van,  but  this  minivan.  GM 
is  seriously  considering  transferring 
the  whole  operation  down  to  Mexico 
now  because  of  our  new  Clean  Air  Act 
passed  last  year  by  this  Congress.  And 
they  win  go  down  there  where  they 
have  fewer  environmental  regrulations. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
just  respond  to  that  briefly,  according 
to  William  Reilly,  who  is  the  Director 
of  our  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  1988  law  which  was  passed  in 
Mexico  is  as  rigorous  and  in  some  areas 
even  better  than  ours  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  environmental  constraints 
which  have  been  proposed. 

I  met  with  Fernando  Menendez,  who 
is  the  director  of  the  Air  Pollution  De- 


partment, actually  part  of  what  they 
call  SEDUE,  which  is  their  environ- 
mental protection  agency  in  Mexico, 
and  he  has  said  that  clearly  many  of 
the  environmental  constraints  are  as 
rigorous  or  more  so  than  we  have  in 
the  United  States. 

So  I  think  that  if  there  is  United 
States  industry  saying,  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  lax  environmental 
laws  in  Mexico  to  charge  in  there  and 
begin  polluting,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  allow  it. 

I  will  say  this.  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills  and  President  Bush  clearly  do  not 
want  us  to  sign  an  agreement  that  al- 
lows that  sort  of  thing. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maryland 
that  in  voting  for  fast  track.  I,  of 
course,  leave  open  the  option  to  oppose 
an  agreement  which  comes  back  to  us 
from  the  negotiating  table.  And  if  we 
have  an  agreement  which  will  simply 
open  the  door  for  United  States  indus- 
try to  flee  to  Mexico  and  pollute,  I  will 
vote  against  that  bill.  And  I  will  do  ev- 
erything that  I  can  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  our  most  recent  economic 
development  hearing,  we  have  testi- 
mony indicating  that  industry  is  in 
fact  making  plans  to  move  down  there 
to  take  advantage  of  their  lax  laws. 
They  have  the  laws,  but  they  are  not 
enforced.  That  in  itself  creates  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  think  this  dialog 
between  the  three  of  us  is  a  dialog  that 
ought  to  continue,  perhaps  sometime 
next  week  we  ought  to  have  another  2 
or  3  hours  set  aside  with  a  group  from 
your  side  and  a  group  from  our  side  and 
have  a  real  interesting  session  so  that 
the  people  of  America  can  see  what  is 
going  on  here. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  already 
have  time  reserved  every  day  next 
week  following  the  distinguished  lead 
that  my  friend  from  Maryland  has  had 
going  on  for  years  here,  but  I  just 
looked  and  mine  is  the  first  special 
order  that  is  up  for  Monday,  so  I  will 
plan  to  take  that  time  out  and  anx- 
iously look  forward  to  continuing  to 
engage  in  a  debate  on  what  clearly  is 
from  my  perspective  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  that  we  will  cast  in 
many  Congresses. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  I  cannot  make  it  for 
Monday,  but  any  other  day,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  I 
will  be  here. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  cannot  make  it 
Monday  either,  but  I  will  be  here  on 
Tuesday.  And  I  have  time  reserved  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  hope  you 
will  send  some  Representatives  who  are 
opponents  to  the  fast  track. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  If  I  could  go  back  to 
the  premise  of  the  loss  of  jobs  that  my 
colleague  started  to  talk  about,  the 
Economic  Policy  Institute,  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee,  indicates 
that    they    estimate   conservative   as- 


sumptions that  the  sort  of  economic 
model  cited  by  the  administration  will 
produce  dislocations  of  over  550,000  jobs 
after  10  years,  and  a  loss  to  the  U.S. 
GDP  of  $56,000. 

If  we  think  we  have  it  bad  in  our  dis- 
tricts today,  it  will  be  far  worse  10 
years  down  the  road. 

We  have  a  reapportionment  problem 
right  now  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  los- 
ing three  seats,  two  seats.  And  it  is 
going  to  California.  It  is  going  to 
Texas.  It  is  going  to  those  States  where 
the  twin  plants  are  located  because  our 
American  boys  cannot  find  jobs  back 
home  so  they  are  moving  out. 

I  am  sure  you  are  facing  the  same 
problem,  Mrs.  Be3<tley.  So  we  do  have 
a  problem  here,  and  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  fact. 


CONCERN  OVER  USE  OF 
PESTICIDES  AND  INSECTICIDES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kolter]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearing,  we  had  farm- 
ers who  came  to  our  hearing.  Mrs. 
BENTLEY,  you  were  there.  And  they  in- 
dicated to  us  their  concern  with  the 
fact  that  here  in  our  country,  our 
farmers  are  licensed  to  use  only  a  cer- 
tain type  of  pesticides  on  their  fruits 
and  on  their  produce,  whereas  our  pe- 
trochemical companies  are  sending  out 
to  Mexico,  to  Israel,  to  every  country 
in  the  world  DDT  and  other  insecti- 
cides and  pesticides  that  are  prevented 
for  use  in  this  country. 

What  happens  is,  the  other  countries 
have  an  advantage  using  DDT  because 
they  control  growth  of  weeds.  They 
control  the  little  insects  that  appear 
on  vegetables  and  fruits.  Our  farmers 
cannot  do  that.  Therefore,  the  produce 
coming  over  and  the  fruits  coming  over 
are  cheaper  than  our  farmers  can 
produce.  That  is  the  unfair  palylng 
field. 

Even  worse  than  that,  and  Mrs. 
BENTLEY,  I  am  a  grandfather.  I  have 
some  wonderful  grandchildren.  I  resent 
the  fact  that  my  children  and  my 
grandchildren  go  to  supermarkets,  and 
they  have  to  consume  these  foods 
grrown  in  other  countries.  In  fact.  I 
have  asked  my  family,  please,  when 
you  go  to  a  supermarket  and  you  go  to 
the  produce  counter,  please  find  out 
whether  in  fact  these  fruits  and  these 
vegetables  are  grown  in  America.  If 
they  are  not,  please  do  not  buy  them. 
They  are  not  healthy,  and  I  do  not 
want  you  to  use  them. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant point  one  can  make  with  them  is 
that  they  are  not  healthy.  Some  of  the 
stories  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  heard  similar  ones, 
about  the  kind  of  fertilizers  that  are 
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As  far  as  fairness  is  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing, which  Mrs.  Hills  is  going  to  be 
leading  along  with  a  wide  range  of 
other  people  in  the  negotiating  process, 
is  designed  specifically  to  bring  about 
a  fair  agreement. 

Now,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  talks  about  this  flight  of 
jobs  to  the  South.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  have  failed  to  recognize  is  that 
the  United  States  of  America  has,  you 
know— and  let  me  put  it  this  way:  I 
talked  about  having  attended  that 
meeting  in  1981,  the  first  United 
States-Mexico  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, when  they  were  working  to- 
ward nationalization  of  industry,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate-side  dele- 
gation. Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Percy  stood  up  at  that 
and  subsequent  meetings  and  said, 
"You  know,  I  have  twin  daughters,  and 
many  people  talk  to  me  about  how 
wonderful  It  is  that  you  look  at  the 
similarities  between  my  two  daughters 
and  how  neat  and  charming  it  is,"  and 
Senator  Percy  responded  by  saying, 
"You  know,  it  is  not  the  sameness  that 
I  find  most  wonderful.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  the  two," 
and  interestingly  enough  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  we  look  at  the 
disparity  between  Mexico  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  offers  capital  and  technology 
while  Mexico  offers,  yes,  labor,  and 
also  the  thing  that  we  need  to  recog- 
nize, and  that  is  a  market,  a  tremen- 
dous market. 

Right  now  we  have  on  average  a  10- 
percent  tariff  on  the  flow  of  United 
States  goods  into  Mexico,  and  roughly 
about  a  4-percent  tariff  imposed  on  the 
flow  of  Mexican  goods  into  the  United 
States.  If  we  bring  about  this  free- 
trade  agreement,  it  is  clear  that  a  less- 
ening of  those  barriers  will  provide  the 
people  of  Mexico  what  they  so  greatly 

Mr.  KOLTER.  For  clarification  pur- 
poses, I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DREIER],  there  is  talk 
about  tremendous  exports  to  Mexico. 
Are  we  talking  about  the  exporting  of 
these  component  parts?  Are  we  consid- 
ering those  exports?  How  would  that  be 
of  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  or 
to  Mexico?  I  mean,  how  can  we  take 
pride  in  exporting  component  parts  in- 
stead of  finished  products  made  in 
America? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Well,  in 
large  part,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  in  large  part  because  those 
component  parts  have  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  if  we 
look  at  the  development  of  those 
things  that  end  up  maybe  as  finished 
products  in  Mexico,  it  still  is  a  very, 
very  important  export  opportunity  for 
us,  and  if  you  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened since  we  have  had  a  lessening  of 
those  tariffs  between  the  borders  from 
1986  to  today,  we  have  increased  from 


$15  billion  to  $30  billion  in  the  flow  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  and  we  have  actually  created, 
by  doing  that,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  in  fact,  20,000  to  25,000 
jobs. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  First  off,  the  President 
and  Members,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, are  indicating  that  it  is  a  grreat 
thing  that  is  going  on,  these  tremen- 
dous exports  to  Mexico,  but  they  are 
confusing  the  issue,  and  they  are  con- 
fusing the  American  public,  because  we 
are  not  exporting  finished  products 
which  would  constitute  jobs  and  con- 
stitute new  moneys  being  earned  by 
wage-earners.  We  are  exporting  only 
component  parts  to  Mexico.  That  is  the 
unfairness  of  this. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  The  figures  that  the 
gentleman  uses,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DREIER],  of  going 
from  15  to  30  or  actually  14  to  28,  that 
additional  $14  billion  in  exports  were 
the  component  parts  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KOL- 
TER], is  talking  about,  and  in  turn, 
over  $10  billion  of  that  came  back;  the 
additional  $10  billion  came  back  in  fin- 
ished product  assembled  down  there, 
and  the  other  $4  billion,  as  I  said  in  my 
statement,  was  probably  machinery 
and  equipment  that  went  down  there 
for  the  transplants.  So  it  is  not  really 
jobs. 

I  think  there  is  one  arena  and  one 
thing  we  have  not  touched  on  here  and 
that  is  that  as  we  get  into  free  trade, 
and  let  me  comment  on  that.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DREIER] 
keeps  hitting  on  free  trade. 

The  thing  I  do  not  understand  is  we 
have  talked  about  free  trade  in  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
only  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  the  only 
country  that  has  ever  abided  by  all  the 
terms  of  these  so-called  free-trade 
agreements  has  been  the  United  States. 
What  we  have  gotten  out  of  it  pri- 
marily has  been  the  exporting  of  jobs, 
and  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal. 

The  other  aspect  of  these  agree- 
ments, I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kolter],  is  that 
"Made  in  America"  is  not  going  to  be 
available  when  we  get  these  new  agree- 
ments. There  will  be  no  more  "Made  in 
America"  tags  on  any  equipment.  It 
will  be  "Made  in  North  America." 

Mr.  KOLTER.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs.  BE^NTLEY.  And  that  means  that 
all  of  our  pride,  et  cetera,  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  I  see  our  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  has  come  onto  the  floor, 
which  reminds  me  of  a  problem  that  I 
want  to  relate  to  him  and  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  to  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]. 

We  had  great  pride  this  week  when 
General  Schwarzkopf  was  here,  and 
throughout  the  day,  throughout  the 
week,     throughout    the    last    several 
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months,  we  have  taken  great  pride 
speaking  on  the  floor  about  the  work 
our  servicemen  did  in  the  gulf,  and  how 
when  they  were  called  to  the  colors, 
they  came,  and  they  went  to  the  gulf 
area,  and  they  performed  a  remarkable, 
a  great  job. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  They  did. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Now  some  of  these  peo- 
ple are  coming  home.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BENT- 
LEY],  would  you  believe  we  have  some 
people  in  my  district  who  are  coming 
home  who  cannot  find  jobs?  They  had 
jobs  whose  plants  have  just  closed 
down  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

I  just  wonder  how  many  Mexicans 
went  to  the  gulf  to  support  our  views? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  would  dare  say  the 
figure  is  probably  zero.  I  do  not  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Mexico  really 
did  as  part  of  the  coalition,  but  what- 
ever they  did,  they  probably  got  paid 
off  well  for  as  did  Turkey,  getting 
25,000  of  our  textile  jobs  to  be  part  of 
that  coalition. 

But  what  the  gentleman  touched  on 
about  the  loss  of  jobs  is  very,  very  seri- 
ous, and  we  are  going  to  be  reducing 
our  Armed  Forces  by  some  500,000 
more,  and  I  think  that  we  are  really 
facing  some  real  problems  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  economic  end. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  You  know,  we  are  hav- 
ing base  closings.  We  are  having  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  on  defense  spending, 
which  means  many  areas  of  our  great 
Nation  will  be  facing  some  unemploy- 
ment problems  that  they  are  not  famil- 
iar with.  I  do  not  know  how  a  fast- 
track  authority  is  going  to  help  these 
people  out. 

The  President  has  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  a  loss  of  jobs.  He 
is  not  sure  how  many,  but  there  will  be 
a  loss  of  jobs. 

But  he  wants  to  retrain  these  dis- 
placed people.  Where  has  he  been  the 
Isist  10  years  when  we  have  lost  all  of 
these  jobs?  There  are  already  450,000 
jobs  lost  to  Mexico,  and  we  cannot  get 
moneys  here  from  these  Members  to 
aid  these  displaced  persons.  It  is  like 
pulling  teeth. 

So  how  are  we  going  to  help  our  men 
and  women  who  lose  these  jobs  with 
base  closings?  How  are  they  going  to 
face  this  terrible,  terrible  plight? 

We  have  got  to  be  there  to  help  them, 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  in  time 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  BENTLEY]  that  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  public  hearing  of 
our  committee  at  some  of  these  base- 
closing  conununlties  so  we  can  find  out 
firsthand  what  is  going  on  and  how  we 
can,  in  fact,  be  able  to  assist  then  in 
their  plight. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  think  we  need  to.  I 
think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
sure  everybody  fully  understands  what 
the  impacts  of  all  of  these  moves  will 
be  on  America  and  on  the  American 
workers. 
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Mr.  KOLTER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  time  this  evening, 
and  I  want  to  thank  our  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  for  his  input,  and  I  think  if  we 
can  get  back  next  week  and,  you 
know— I  just  wondered  something,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley],  I  just  won- 
dered if  the  legislature  in  Mexico  could 
do  like  what  we  are  doing  this  evening, 
where  we  can  have  gentlemanly  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  as  we  have 
tonight.  I  wonder  if  that  is  in  effect  in 
Mexico.  What  does  the  gentlewoman 
think? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  In  my  opinion,  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  I  would  be  interested 
to  find  out  really  what  type  of  Govern- 
ment they  have  there.  You  know,  when 
we  were  down  in  Mexico,  by  the  way, 
back  in  1986,  there  wjis  a  big  problem 
with  the  health  of  the  people  there.  We 
were  told  that  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Mexican  population  can  afford 
medical  help,  that  their  Government 
only  takes  care  of  the  wealthy  people 
who  can  afford  medical  help,  that  the 
poor  people  have  no  choice.  They  be- 
come ill.  and  if  they  do  not  have  family 
or  friends  who  can  help  them  find 
medications,  they  become  deceased. 

I  would  hope,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  indicated  in  his 
testimony  this  evening,  that  there  will 
be  some  changes  made  in  Mexico,  some 
necessary  changes,  some  needed 
changes  along  these  lines. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Well,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, until  they  are  willing  to  make 
those  changes  and  they  go  into  effect 
and  they  really  get  to  a  level  playing 
field,  I  am  not  willing  to  go  Into  any 
trade  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of 
fast  track  authority  and  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  economy  of  our  Nation  if  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  negotiated 
under  this  authority  coukj  cause  great  distress 
in  many  segments  of  our  society.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues and  tfie  American  publk:  to  lend  their 
attention  to  some  very  startling  information 
which  was  revealed  to  me  and  my  subcommit- 
tee on  economc  development  recently. 

We  asked  witnesses  to  bring  us  the  data 
they  had  at  their  disposal  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  effect  of  extending  the  fast  track  au- 
tfrority  to  our  Presktent  which  wouW  allow  him 
ot  have  his  appointees  negotiate  a  free  trade 
agreement  tjetween  Canada,  United  States, 
and  Mexkx).  This  agreement,  while  in  principal 
should  be  of  benefit  to  our  ecorwmy,  would 
allow  the  PreskJenfs  negotiators  the  option  to 
bring  to  Congress  a  free  trade  agreement 
which  Congress  woukj  have  no  opportunity  to 
amend  in  any  way.  We  woukJ  simply  t>e  re- 
quired to  vote  for  or  against  such  a  contract. 

All  of  us  realize  there  will  be  some  areas  in 
such  a  agreement  which  woukJ  benefit  some 
segments  of  our  ailing  economy.  But  the  over- 
all, devastating  effect  woukJ  far  outweigh  any 
minimaJ  benefits  being  hailed  by  our  adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  long  been  corx^med  about  the  state 
of  our  Nation's  economy.  As  the  chairman  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Eccrwrnk:  Development, 
I  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  our  very  fine 
PuWk:  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Boe  ROE  of  New  Jersey,  to 
raise  our  horizons  and  help  our  Nation  ad- 
dress the  needs  for  global  competitiveness. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  find  it  compelling  to  reveal  some 
of  te  very  real  dangers  whk:h  woukJ  t>e  im- 
posed on  our  economic  strength  if  we  were  to 
negotiate  free  trade  agreement  under  fast 
track  authority  at  this  particular  time. 

Our  subcommittee  is  actively  engaged  in 
legislative  efforts  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  job  opportunities.  For  this  reason  we  feel 
it  Is  imperative  that  we  take  a  critical  look  at 
the  economk;  factors  that  affect  our  Nation,  irv- 
cluding  trade  issues  and  the  process  by  whch 
our  Nation's  major  trade  policy  decisions  are 
made. 

The  risks  in  this  arena  are  great  and  the  di- 
rection we  take  on  these  important  trade  is- 
sues will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  our  Nation  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

As  we  move  into  the  new  century,  a  solkJ  irv 
dustrial  base  will  be  vital  to  growth  in  our 
economy.  Growth  will  also  deperxj  on  our 
manufacturing  arxJ  service-oriented  busi- 
nesses having  greater  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  issues  involved  in  negotiations  to  re- 
duce trade  terriers  are  so  important  and  so 
complex  that  they  need  to  be  fully  examined. 
That  is  why  we  worthed  so  quickly  to  put  to- 
gether panels  who  wouW  address  the  effect  of 
fast  track  negotiating  authority  on  our  environ- 
ment, on  our  agricultural  industry,  and  the  irrv- 
pact  on  our  labor  friends  and  on  our  busi- 
nesses. 

I  just  must  share  a  portion  of  our  firxjings 
with  you  today  in  an  effort  to  let  you  make 
your  own  judgment  regarding  the  impact  it 
woukJ  have  on  our  Nation's  economy  if  we 
were  to  allow  our  Presktent  tfie  fast  track  ne- 
gotiating authority  he  is  requesting  in  order  to 
negotiaite  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  tfie  Uruguay  Round  of  the 
GATT  Agreement. 

Fast  track  arxJ  free  trade  issues  have  cre- 
ated apprehension  atx)ut  the  impact  to  our 
Nation's  irvjustries.  We  are  corx:emed  about 
environnnental  and  fiealth  issues.  We  under- 
stand tfiat  today  there  are  over  500,000  Mexi- 
cans— mostly  women  and  chikJren — who  are 
employed  in  maquiladoras  in  Mexkx).  These 
are  500,000  jobs  which,  10  years  ago,  were 
fiekJ  by  men  and  women  in  our  very  own  work 
force.  With  fast  track  auttxjrity  to  a  new  United 
States-Mexkan  trade  agreement,  how  many 
more  Anr>erican  jobs  will  be  lost? 

The  Presktent  himself  is  antrcipating  job 
losses  as  a  result  of  free  trade  agreements. 
He  addresses  the  issue  by  promising  that 
there  will  be  retraining  and  conskterations 
given  to  displaced  workers.  But  how  can  we 
be  sure  this  will  happen  when  we  see  dis- 
placed wori<ers.  even  today,  who  have  rx)t 
been  given  tfiat  type  of  assistarx». 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  Fourth  Corv 
gressional  District  back  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia is  8.7  percent  over  the  six  counties  whk:h 
I  serve.  Three  out  of  six  of  ttx)se  counties 
have  suffered  double  digit  unemployment 
rates  whk:h  are  almost  twice  \he  natkxial  rate 
of  6.6  percent  These  figures  are  for  those 
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people  who  are  jstill  on  the  rolls  for  unemploy- 
ment. It  doesni  even  account  tor  those  dis- 
placed workers  who  have  dropped  off  the  rolls 
t)ecause  their  uriemployment  tienefits  have  ex- 
pired. These  wcirVers  have  not  had  the  tjene- 
fits  that  the  President  addresses  in  his  pronv 
ise  to  retrain  displaced  workers  who  will  suffer 
job  losses  throu  jh  his  attempts  to  craft  a  free 
trade  agreemen  with  Mexico  under  fast  track 
authority.  Even  if  they  were  offered  retrain- 
ing— what  woulc  we  train  them  for — wtiere  are 
the  jobs???  Ari!  they  comparable  in  pay  to 
what  they  have  been  earning?  Are  they  satis- 
tying  and  rewan  ling  jot)s  or  are  they  demean- 
ing and  meager  jobs  he  wants  to  retrain  them 
for? 

If  the  Preside  it  is  granted  this  extension  of 
fast  track  auttxjrity,  this  will  protably  be  the 
only  opportunity  I  will  have  to  speak  pub)licly 
regarding  the  di  vastating  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  latx)r  force  in  my  district  and  across  the 
Nation.  My  conttituents  don't  want  any  new 
agreements  whch  will  take  additional  jobs 
from  tfiem,  their  family  or  their  friends  and  nei- 
ther do  II 

As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  national  associa- 
tion of  developffient  organizations  newsletter, 
the  administrati(  in's  unwillingness  to  nnove  a 
single  dollar  of  t  ie  S200  million  of  funds  which 
were  appfopriat<  d  last  fall  by  Congress  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  economk:  adjustment  seems 
to  be  clear  evid<  mce  that  the  PreskJenrs  claim 
to  provide  for  eiwnomk:  adjustment  will  never 
be  implemented  This  simply  means  that  the 
PreskJenTs  wore  s  uttered  to  sell  the  fast  track 
authority  request  are  not  enforceable  in  any 
way. 

The  DepartPTH  nt  of  Defense  has  yet  to  dis- 
burse tlie  $150  Tiillion  whk:h  was  intended  for 
job  training  and  S50  million  for  EDA  commu- 
nity assistance  whk;h  Congress  appropriated 
last  fall.  How  can  we  believe  that  tlie  adminis- 
tration will  do  aiything  more  for  workers  dis- 
placed tjy  a  nev '  trade  agreement  if  it  isnl  yet 
addressing  the  needs  of  workers  who  are  now 
displaced.  Funds  already  appropriated  by 
Congress,  but  not  released  by  the  administra- 
tion do  rK>t  help  people  earn  wages.  Workers 
with  no  jobs  cajil  buy  things  and  that's  what 
makes  our  economy  lag! 

As  one  who  has  seen  my  congressional  dis- 
trict's economic  base  switch  from  a  manufac- 
turing-tjased  economy  to  an  agricultural  base, 
I  certainly  fiave  {great  misgivings  about  the  job 
kisses  whk:h  are  imminent  with  fast-track  au- 
thority and  freef-trade  agreements  which  will 
be  negotiated  ai  a  result  of  this  authority. 

I  am  corx^erried  about  the  effects  on  mral 
America.  Our  farmers  are  not  t>eing  given  a 
fair  trade  agree  Tient.  The  piaying  field  is  not 
in  this  country  as  opposed  to 
farmers  in  Mexite.  Mexkx)  does  not  adfiere  to 
the  same  reqiirements  tfiat  our  American 
farmers  are  asced  to  honor  t>efore  offering 
food  to  the  Amjrican  consumer.  Food  grown 
here  in  our  United  States  is  grown  under  pro- 
tective regulatKns  which  have  t)een  part  of 
tjeen  initiated  in  our  very  own 
Congress.  Foo^  entering  our  country  from 
MexKO  is  not  c  rown  urxler  the  same  protec- 
tive regulations. 

Simply  state< ,  this  means  that  the  laws 
wtiich  have  be^n  enacted  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  fresf^  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
igrxxed  in  a  frbe  trade  agreement  and  that 


worries  me.  How  will  we  know  if  the  food  we 
eat  is  safe?  The  playing  fiekj  is  not  level,  we 
can't  know  if  DDT,  and  other  insecticides  and 
pesticides  were  used  by  farmers  sending  food 
into  our  supermarkets  from  foreign  countries. 
This  is  the  type  of  negotiating  authority  that 
fast  track  authority  gives  our  administration. 

Yes.  those  farm  products  may  be  cheaper, 
because  the  regulations  regarding  the  types  of 
chemicals  to  be  used  are  different  than  those 
provided  for  in  our  country.  They  may  be 
cheaper  t)ecause  the  same  precautions  are 
not  required  for  packaging,  labeling  and  pre- 
serving those  foods.  And,  yes,  they  may  be 
cheaper  because  the  latxjr  regulations  in  for- 
eign countries,  particulariy  Mexico,  are  not  the 
same  as  ours.  The  wori<ers  are  not  motivated 
by  wages,  tjenefits,  and  training  programs 
which  would  enhance  their  abilities  to  produce 
the  best  possible  product  for  our  consumers. 
Is  this  what  we  want  to  allow  our  American 
put>lrc  to  deal  with?  I  think  not. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  have  input  in  our  trade 
agreements  or  whether  we  want  to  relinquish 
our  authority  to  the  President.  There  are  far 
too  many  corx:erns  to  simply  set  aside  our  au- 
thority and  say  yes  or  no  on  any  agreement 
which  is  developed  without  our  input. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  retain  the  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  American  public.  Give 
them  your  utmost  attention  and  represent  their 
concerns  by  voting  no  on  the  extension  of  fast 
track  authority.  Then  we  will  go  to  wori<  on  as- 
sisting in  the  process  of  developing  a  trade 
agreement  which  will  t)enefit  the  United  States 
as  well  as  our  trading  partr^ers. 


D  2000 

FAST  TRACK  IS  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DREIER]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  plan  to  take  my  en- 
tire 60  minutes,  but  I  have  taken  this 
special  order  to  talk  specifically  about 
the  issue  which  was  addressed  in  the 
last  two  special  orders  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  and  my  friend  from 
Maryland. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
spond to  a  number  of  the  points  that 
have  been  made  and  to  grive  a  slightly 
different  view  from  the  one  that  has 
been  outlined  by  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve a  week  from  today  we  are  going 
to  be  casting  clearly  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  in  years  when  we  ad- 
dress this  question  of  fast  track.  Now, 
people  call  it  fast  track,  but  really  Mr. 
Speaker  it  is  far  from  that.  Fast  track 
simply  says  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
at  the  negotiating  table  with  our  part- 
ners and  try  to  reduce  barriers  which 
jeopardize  freedom  and  jeopardize  op- 
portunity, and  prevent  the  free  flow  of 
goods  throughout  the  world.  That  is  all 
fast  track  says,  that  the  President  and 
his  negotiating  team  can  sit  down  and 
discuss  this  issue. 
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Now,  I  say  that  as  an  opening,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  need  to  recognize 
that  if  we  have  an  agreement  that 
comes  back  to  the  Congress,  following 
that  negotiating  session,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  the  right  to  say 
we  like  that  agreement;  those  Members 
who  like  it  vote  yes.  If  we  do  not  like 
the  agreement,  those  Members  who  op- 
pose it,  vote  no.  So  all  we  are  debating 
now  is  whether  or  not  the  President 
should  move  ahead  and  begin  negotiat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  believe  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  U.S. 
Congress,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate,, grant  as  did  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  did  yesterday,  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  which  I  serve, 
yesterday  voted  out  with  no  rec- 
ommendation, moving  the  resolutions 
to  the  floor  so  that  we  can  consider 
whether  or  not  we  will  grant  the  con- 
tinuation of  fast  track,  meaning  giving 
the  right  to  the  President  to  negotiate, 
or  whether  we  will  prevent  it.  If  Con- 
gress prevents  moving  ahead  with  the 
negotiating  process,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  we  are  taking  a  retrograde 
step.  We  have  heralded  the  explosion  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
heralded  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  the 
technology  advances  that  allow  people 
to  conrununicate  through  satellites 
with  the  entire  world.  We  know  that 
television  coverage  is  a  shot  into  far 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  message  from  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  clearly  played  a 
major  role  in  the  crumbling  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  the  explosion  of  freedom 
throughout  Latin  America,  the  free- 
dom we  are  seeing  in  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  the  United 
States  to  now  say  that  we  are  going  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  those  trade 
barriers  which  exist  would,  I  believe,  be 
a  grave  mistake. 

There  are  several  important  things 
we  need  to  look  to.  Throughout  the 
world,  we  have  witnessed  the  formation 
of  trading  blocs.  In  fact,  the  largest 
trading  bloc,  unified  trading  bloc  ever 
known  to  man  is  forming  on  December 
31  of  1992.  It  is  known  as  EC  '92.  It  will 
see  the  unification  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Something  that  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized too,  is  that  we  will  see  the  West- 
ern European  nations  taking  advantage 
of  a  country  which  happens  to  be 
known  as  the  bread  basket  of  Europe. 
That  is  our  NATO  ally,  Turkey.  Also, 
we  will  see  attempts  to  utilize  this  100 
million  strong  new  bloc.  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  which  offers  both  a 
labor  force  and  ultimately  a  tremen- 
dous market.  So  as  we  watch  the  Euro- 
pean Community  unite  in  EC  '92,  we 
also  look  beyond  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia, known  as  the  gateway  to  the  Pa- 
cific Rim.  As  we  look  into  the  Pacific, 
what  we  are  seeing  is  the  countries  of 
Taiwan.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong.  Korea, 
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a  wide  range  of  nations,  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia, potentially  Vietnam,  uniting  as 
a  trading  bloc. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
we  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  re- 
duce the  granting  of  fast  track  a  week 
from  today  here  in  the  Congress,  we 
will  say  the  United  States  of  America 
can  stand  alone,  and  we  will  be  unable 
to  compete  against  these  massive  trad- 
ing blocs  in  EC  '92  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
moves  that  this  country  could  make.  It 
would  be  protectionist.  It  would  be  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  world  is  chang- 
ing dramatically. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
do  everything  that  we  possibly  can  to 
proceed  with  this.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
We  have  a  2,000  mile  border  with  a 
great  country,  the  nation  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  has  in  the  past  2  years  had  the 
most  dramatic  change,  economically 
and  politically,  in  its  history. 

In  1928  we  saw  the  control  of  the  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party  come 
into  being,  and  not  too  long  ago,  we 
saw  for  the  first  time  a  crumbling  in 
that  one-party  control  that  Mexico  has 
had  when  Ernesto  Ruffo  was  elected 
governor  of  North  Baja.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve there  will  be  further  opportuni- 
ties for  political  reform  in  Mexico.  In 
fact,  the  upcoming  legislations  have 
seen  in  two  other  states,  possibly  three 
other  states,  very  competitive  races 
going  on  for  governor.  Those  races 
could  see  the  election  of  an  opposing 
party.  No,  Mexico  does  not  have  a  po- 
litical system  just  like  ours.  No,  Mex- 
ico does  not  have  as  much  freedom  as 
Members  would  like  to  see.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  Mexico,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  and  very  positive  polit- 
ical reform. 

In  the  area  of  economic  reform,  what 
has  happened  there?  Well,  since  the 
election  of  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  lead- 
ers that  Mexico  has  ever  seen,  we  have 
seen  tremendous  economic  reform.  We 
have  seen  a  move  away  from  the  action 
of  the  1980's,  which  saw  government 
control  of  virtually  everything,  the 
banking  system,  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  industries,  instead  move  toward 
privatization,  a  recognition  that  the 
marketplace  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  workers,  for 
the  people. 

I  think  that  as  we  look  at  those  re- 
forms, we  would  be  causing  grave  dam- 
age and,  in  fact,  jeopardize  those  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  if  we  were 
to  deny  fast  track,  deny  our  President 
the  opportunity  to  even  sit  down  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  88  million 
Mexicans.  These  people  want  very 
much  to  take  advantage  of  U.S.  goods. 
Many  of  them  cannot  today  because  of 
tariffs  that  exist  at  the  border  and  be- 
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cause  they  are  impoverished.  I  am  one, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  believes  that  a  rising 
tide  lifts  all  ships.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves we  will  create  jobs  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Mexico.  My  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  KOLTER]  and  my  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  were  talking 
about  loss  of  jobs,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  potential 
loss  of  jobs,  and  frankly,  the  loss  of 
jobs  which  we  have  already  seen  from 
the  United  States,  going  into  Mexico. 

Quite  frankly,  many  of  those  jobs 
have  already  gone,  and  a  free  trade 
agreement  is  not  going  to  step  up  that 
situation.  They  can  already  go  down 
there,  whether  or  not  we  have  a  free- 
trade  agreement. 
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What  will  happen  is  that  we  will  open 
up  with  a  reduction  of  this  barrier  the 
markets  of  Mexico.  As  we  enhance  the 
job  opportunities  in  Mexico,  we  will  en- 
hance the  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Mexico  to  purchase  United  States  man- 
ufactured goods. 

People  have  seemed  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  tariff  on  United  States 
goods  flowing  into  Mexico  is  today  10 
percent.  The  tariff  that  we  impose  on 
Mexican  goods  coming  into  the  United 
States  averages  4  percent.  If  we  reduce 
those  barriers,  workers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  stand  to  gain,  be- 
cause for  every  $1  billion  in  exports  we 
create  20,000  to  25,000  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Now,  my  friends  were  talking  about 
the  fact  earlier  that  only  component 
parts  will  be  going  to  Mexico  and  fin- 
ished products  will  be  coming  from 
Mexico  back  into  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  finished  products  here 
in  the  United  States  which  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
want.  They  want  to  take  advantage  of 
those  goods.  In  fact,  while  some  argue 
that  we  will  see  this  flow  of  jobs  going 
from  the  United  States  into  Mexico,  70 
cents  an  hour  labor  is  what  people  will 
be  seeking  as  job  opportunitie.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  at  the  facts, 
that  really  is  not  the  case. 

For  starters,  87  percent  of  the  goods 
imported  by  Canada  come  from  nations 
with  high  labor  costs;  64  percent  of  the 
goods  imported  here  in  the  United 
States  come  from  nations  with  high 
labor  costs.  The  only  reason  it  is  less 
in  the  United  States  is  that  we  have 
agreements  with  China  and  Third 
World  countries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  we 
import  goods  that  come  overwhelm- 
ingly from  high  labor  cost  areas  is  that 
is  what  people  want.  The  demand  is  for 
goods  that  come  from  high  labor  cost 
areas.  People  say  that  in  Mexico  there 
is  this  great  opportunity  to  seize  that 
low-cost  labor  force.  Well,  if  one  looks 
at  not  wage  rates,  but  in  fact  produc- 
tion output,  we  have  got  to  recognize 
that  the  United  States  of  America— 


and  not  Mexico — is  the  best  area  and  is 
actually  better  at  output.  If  one  looks 
at  1988,  the  average  output  from  the 
U.S.  worker  is  $45,972  a  year.  The  aver- 
age output  of  a  Mexican  worker  is 
56,427  a  year. 

Now,  the  Mexican  worker  earns 
about  16  percent  of  the  United  States 
worker,  but  the  Mexican  output  Is  14 
percent  of  the  American  worker. 

Why?  Well,  obviously,  workers  in  this 
country  are  better  educated,  better 
trained,  have  better  working  condi- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  the  output 
from  a  United  States  worker  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mexican  worker;  so  all 
these  people  who  consistently  argue 
that  we  have  seen  nothing  but  flight  to 
Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  70  cent  an 
hour  labor  have  got  to  recognize  that 
the  United  States  worker  still  puts  out 
a  better  product  and  more  than  the 
Mexican  worker,  and  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

We  in  the  United  States  offer  capital 
and  technology.  Labor  and  markets  are 
in  Mexico  and  we  would  be  way  off  base 
if  we  were  to  believe  that  anything 
other  than  that  existed. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  my  very  good 
friend  who  is  also  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  should  say  as  I  call  on  my 
friend  from  California  that  many  have 
said  that  those  of  us  who  come  from 
border  States  are  the  ones  who  stand  to 
gain  tremendously  from  this,  when  in 
fact  those  of  us  from  the  border  States 
actually  have  in  some  ways  more  oppo- 
sition than  some  of  my  friends  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
and  other  spots. 

Let  me  just  add  one  other  point  that 
I  have  made  in  this  well  several  times. 
As  far  as  automobiles  flowing  into 
Mexico,  there  is  1  automobile  for  every 
15  Mexicans,  3  automobiles  for  every  4 
Americans. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  recognize  that  eliminating 
that  10  percent  tariff  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico  will  increase  the 
opportunity  for  our  auto  workers  in 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, as  my  friend  has  said,  to  sell 
those  vehicles  in  Mexico. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  in  California, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  greater  opposition 
from  some  areas  that  people  in  other 
areas  do  not  have. 

My  friend  is  from  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties.  He  knows  very  well 
that  the  area  which  I  represent  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  County 
extending  from  Palmdale  and  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  south  through  the  San 
Gabrlelle  Valley  to  Orange  County  hap- 
pens to  have  the  highest  number  of 
first-stage  smog  alerts  than  anyplace 
in  the  United  States.  Environmental 
concern  is  something  that  is  in  the 
forefront  in  this  whole  debate. 

My  people  whom  I  represent  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  want  me  to  support  an 
agreement  which  is  going  to  expand 
pollution  and  possibly  send  pollution 
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peoples,  but  will  benefit  our  own  people 
at  the  same  time;  so  we  are  not  giving 
charity  to  anybody.  Nobody  here  rep- 
resents voters  from  another  country. 
We  both  represent  the  people  and  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  we  did  not  honestly  think 
that  this  was  going  to  benefit  our  peo- 
ple and  not  just  be  some  handout  to 
Mexico  or  any  other  country,  we  would 
not  be  supportive  of  it;  but  there  are 
people,  and  times  have  changed  and,  of 
course,  if  someone  is  afraid  of  change 
in  this  fast-changing  world,  that  per- 
son and  that  country  will  be  left  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  my  friend  will  let  me  re- 
claim my  time  for  just  a  moment,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  issue  of 
handout  which  is  something  that  has 
been  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  this 
House  who  have  constantly  seen  this 
cradle  to  the  grave  welfare  concept 
perpetuated,  and  that  has  gotten  us 
into  a  position  where  we  have  a  prob- 
lem which  were  discussing  not  too  long 
ago  about  this  $3.2  trillion  national 
debt,  the  cost  of  which  is  being  passed 
on  to  future  generations. 

My  friend  who  shares  representation 
in  Los  Angeles  County  with  me  knows 
that  in  Los  Apgeles  County  last  year 
we  expended  $720  million  in  taxpayer 
dollars  on  services  for  illegal  immi- 
grants in  the  areas  of  social  services, 
health  care,  criminal  justice,  a  wide 
range  of  other  cases,  and  that  cost  is 
something  which  is  very  great. 

We  want  to  help  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  want  to  help 
the  people  of  Mexico.  We  do  not  want 
to  help  them  through  foreign  aid.  We 
do  not  want  to  help  them  through  con- 
stantly taking  the  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars of  American  workers  and  sending 
them  to  Mexico. 
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What  we  want  to  do  is  we  want  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  life  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  by  providing  economic  op- 
portunity on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Now.  I  talked  to  many  of  our  friends, 
in  fact  I  had  breakfast  the  other  day 
with  ambassadors  from  the  Central 
American  countries.  We  have  talked  to 
people  in  other  Latin  American  nations 
who  are  convinced  that  the  free  trade 
£igreement  with  Mexico  is  simply  a 
first  step.  Because  while  we  want  to 
protect  the  rights  of  workers  in  the 
United  States,  we  also  recognize  those 
workers  are  consumers.  We  want  to  as- 
sure that  the  best  quality  product  at 
the  lowest  ixjssible  price  can  be  pro- 
vided to  consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  with- 
out all  of  these  barriers  which  have 
prevented  the  flow  of  those  products, 
imposing  a  penalty  on  the  flow  of  those 
goods  and  products  and  services  which 
people  want  and  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  3rleld  fur- 
ther to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  fl-om 
California. 


Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  two  of  the  issues  that 
seem  to  be  brought  forward  now  that 
have  to  be  brought  forward,  we  have  to 
discuss  and  we  have  to  lay  these  fears 
to  rest,  have  to  do  with  people's  jobs 
and  the  concern  for  the  environment. 
In  both  cases,  I  believe  that  the  free 
trade  agrreement  with  Mexico  will  lead 
to  actually  more  jobs,  more  job  cre- 
ation, not  only  in  Mexico  but  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment not  only  for  that  side  of  the  bor- 
der but  for  this  side  of  the  border  as 
well. 

First  of  all,  let  us  note,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  said,  that  I 
used  to  be  in  the  White  House.  I  used  to 
work— I  actually  worked  for  7  years 
with  Ronald  Reagan.  I  remember  very 
well  the  charges  that  we  were  becom- 
ing deindustrialized  and  there  were 
going  to  be  no  more  jobs,  we  were  ex- 
porting all  of  our  jobs  back  in  the 
1980's. 

In  fact,  as  trade  became  freer  during 
the  1980's  and  trade  expanded,  we  found 
that  there  was  a  job  explosion  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  believe  it 
was  22  million  jobs  that  were  created  in 
the  last  decade.  This  is  a  time  when 
trade  was  freeing  up.  there  was  more 
commerce  between  the  nations. 

I  believe  if  we  had  a  protectionist 
policy  during  the  1980's  instead  of  a 
policy  aimed  at  enterprise  and  com- 
merce and  trade,  we  would  have  had  a 
contraction  of  the  number  of  jobs. 

Mr.  DRIER  of  California.  One  of 
those  examples  is  Mexico.  In  1986  we 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  reduction  of 
those  barriers.  From  1986  to  today  we 
have  seen  almost  a  doubling,  from  $15 
to  $30  billion  in  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Mexico. 

So  the  point  my  friend  makes  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  I  think  it  is  right  on 
target  when  we  look  at  the  issue  of  cre- 
ating economic  opportunity. 

We  also  need  to  remember  that  peo- 
ple who  are  decrying  the  prospect  of 
some  jobs  going  to  Mexico  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  those  jobs  could  just  as 
easily  go  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Korea.  And  while  I  certainly, 
as  a  representative,  like  my  friend,  of  a 
gateway  to  the  Pacific  Rim— the  gen- 
tleman represents  the  area  of  Long 
Beach,  which  sees  the  import  of  many 
of  those  goods— the  opportunity  to 
have  many  of  those  jobs  go  to  Mexico 
will  clearly  be  a  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
cas and  this  country  rather  than  hav- 
ing them  all  flow  to  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  We  are  talking 
about  the  creation  of  jobs  in  Mexico 
that  cannot  be  better  done  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  at  the  same  time,  creat- 
ing a  Market  which  will  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  United  States  in 
those  areas  where  we  have  the  best  ex- 
pertise. 

For  example,  Mexico  as  an  under- 
developed country  right  now  needs  our 
assistance  in  developing  its  infrastruc- 
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ture,  building:  computer  systems,  tele- 
phone systems,  electrical  systems,  all 
of  the  things  needed  for  a  modem  in- 
dustrialized society.  They  need  us  to 
help  build  those,  and  those  jobs  that 
help  create  those  tools  and  that  equip- 
ment, those  are  not  low-skilled  jobs. 
Those  are  jobs  that  require  the  high 
skills  and  high  capitalization  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States. 

So  the  more  trade  that  we  have  with 
Mexico  and  the  freer  trade  means  there 
will  be  more  things  that  are  purchased 
from  the  United  States  and  more  jobs 
that  are  created  here. 

At  the  same  time,  Mexico,  with  the 
less-skilled  employees,  will  be  able  to 
handle  both  those  things  that  can  be 
built  cheaper  in  Mexico  by  less-skilled 
employees  and  those  will  come  back  to 
us  in  parts,  which  will  make  the  rest  of 
our  industry  even  more  competitive. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  point  that  my  friend  will 
find  particularly  interesting,  and  go 
back  to  the  1984  Presidential  campaign 
and  the  1988  Presidential  campaign, 
when  Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Dukakis 
talked  about  the  issue  of  creating 
nothing  but  Iiamburger  flippers  and 
service-oriented  jobs  when  we  referred 
to  the  economic  expansion  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  United  States.  And  I 
find  it  very  interesting  that  those 
today  who  are  opponents  of  a  free  trade 
agreement  seem  to  be  afraid  of  seeing 
those  jobs  move  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico  when  they  criticized  the 
existence  of  those  jobs  in  the  mid-1980's 
during  those  campaigns. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Of  course  we 
knew  at  that  time  that  those  statis- 
tics—actually they  did  not  present  sta- 
tistics, they  just  presented  images  and 
cliches  that  were  wrong.  The  fact  is 
during  the  1980's  we  had  a  great  up- 
surge in  the  number  of  jobs  that  were 
$20,000,  $30,000,  $40,000  jobs,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  jobs  that  re- 
quired training,  jobs  that  took  people 
out  of  the  old  blue-collar  and  less- 
skilled,  people  who  were  just  basically 
using  their  sweat  and  their  time  and 
their  raw  physical  energy,  took  those 
jobs  and  really  transplanted  those  peo- 
ple who  were  in  those  jobs  into  jobs 
where  they  had  to  have  some  sort  of 
training  in  computers,  some  sort  of 
training  in  the  actual  machinery  being 
developed  in  order  to  make  our  work 
less  sweat-landed  and  more  brain-ori- 
ented. 

The  fact  is  that  by  using  our  brains 
In  the  United  States  we  are  producing 
more  wealth  than  when  we  just  relied 
on  raw  physical  endurance. 

That  is  why,  as  Mexico  begins  to  de- 
velop our  ability  to  produce  equipment 
and  machines  to  modernize,  our  coun- 
try will  actually  create  a  large  number 
of  jobs  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Mexico,  they  will  be  putting  their  peo- 
ple to  work.  For  example,  let  us  use 
the  example  we  hear  so  often  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  It  is  as  if  some 
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people  believe  the  automobile  industry 
will  just  pack  up  and  go  to  Mexico,  and 
if  there  will  be— and  by  the  way,  I  do 
not  believe  that  will  happen  at  all.  But 
it  is  possible,  for  example,  that  we  will 
see  in  the  future  less  costly  Mexican 
labor  producing  parts  of  automobiles 
and  have  those  same  parts  shipped 
back  to  Detroit,  which  will  then  be- 
come part  of  American  automobiles. 
Perhaps  the  Mexicans  can  produce 
crankshafts  or  other  parts  of  the  auto- 
mobile very  efficiently.  And  if  they  do 
that  more  cost  effectively  it  is  not 
going  to  hurt  the  American  worker.  It 
is  in  fact  something  that  could  save 
Chrysler  or  some  other  corporation  by 
making  sure  that  that  company  now 
has  a  product  that  is  more  competitive 
with  the  Japanese  and  other  countries 
that  are  producing  low-cost  competi- 
tive cars. 

If  we  try  to  cut  our  companies  off 
from  these  types  of  benefits  and  inno- 
vation that  they  can  receive  by  a 
greater  trading  area  here  in  North 
America,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is 
cut  off  our  companies  from  the  avenue 
of  becoming  much  more  competitive. 
Actually,  at  the  end  of  the  free  trade 
agreement,  jobs  in  America  will  be 
much  more  secure  because  people  on 
this  continent  will  be  working  and  pro- 
ducing products  at  their  highest  effi- 
ciency. 

And  if  the  Mexican  people  can 
produce  crankshafts  at  a  cheai)er  price, 
a  cheaper  price  and  better  quality 
product,  it  is  to  our  benefit  to  import 
them  and  then  make  them  part  of  our 
automobiles  so  that  those  people  who 
are  selling  automobiles  in  competition 
with  other  countries  will  then  have  a 
more  secure  job  because  they  have  a 
better  product. 

This  type  of  analysis  is  totally  ig- 
nored by  those  people  claiming  that 
our  auto  industry  is  just  going  to  pack 
up  and  go  to  Mexico. 

As  they  are  producing  more  crank- 
shafts and  have  more  people  working 
down  there  in  that  type  of  productive 
behavior,  there  are  going  to  be  more 
customers  for  automobiles  because 
they  are  going  to  have  more  money  to 
buy  automobiles.  And  fewer  of  those 
people,  then,  will  have  to  come  to  the 
United  States  with  their  bare  feet, 
struggling  in  order  to  try  to  provide  for 
their  families.  Who  can  blame  these 
poor  people  for  coming  into  southern 
California,  desperate  to  try  to  provide 
their  families  with  food  and  shelter? 

Well,  our  hearts  go  out  to  those  peo- 
ple, but  the  fact  is  it  would  be  much 
better  if  we  could  help  Mexico  develop 
its  economy  so  that  those  people  will 
have  a  very  productive  life  and  be  able 
to  provide  for  their  families  with  jobs 
in  Mexico  Itself.  It  would  be  better  for 
them,  and  it  would  be  better  for  us. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  My  friend 
is  absolutely  right.  And  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution.  He  makes  a  very 
good  point  in  that  the  United  States 


today  offers  capital  and  the  techno- 
logical advances  which  the  people  of 
Mexico  desperately  want.  While  I 
talked  about  the  reduction  of  the  bur- 
den, the  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  this  $720  million  a 
year  in  social  services  in  Los  Angeles 
for  illegal  immigrants  coming  across 
the  border,  they  will  not  need  to  come 
across  the  border  because,  as  my  friend 
says,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  create 
economic  opportunity  within  Mexico. 
We  know  that  the  flow  of  illegal  immi- 
grants coming  here  seeking  economic 
opportunity— that  is  what  they  des- 
perately want.  They  want  a  chance  to 
be  able  to  earn  dollars  and  send  them 
back  to  Mexico,  to  their  families  who 
are  located  there. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
we  look  at  this  question,  it  is  one 
which  we  cannot  ignore,  the  fact  that 
both  sides  of  the  border  will  benefit 
and  the  world  will  benefit.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  a  conversation  that  I 
had  just  2  days  ago  in  South  Baja  with 
a  man  at  Pepe's  Restaurant. 

D  2030 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  went  to  Pepe,  who  was 
there  at  his  restaurant.  I  said.  "Tell 
me.  What  do  you  think  of  the  process 
of  this  United  States-Mexico  Free- 
Trade  Agreement?" 

He  looked  to  me,  and  in  broken  Eng- 
lish he  said,  "It's  important  for  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  unite  so 
that  we  can  pull  together." 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   could   not  help  but 
think  of  two   old  burros,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  moving  up  the  hill,  and 
here  we  were  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico  talking  about  this  question  of 
how  it  is  that  we  ase  going  to  improve 
life  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  for 
both  of  our  peoples,  and,  with  88  mil- 
lion Mexicans  improving  their  quality 
of  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Im- 
provement   will    take    place    certainly 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Americas, 
which  is  what  we  want.  After  all.  we 
constantly  are  debating  in  this  House 
on  providing  assistance  where  hunger 
exists,  whether  it  is  in  Ethiopia,  or  the 
Sudan,  or  among  the  Kurds,  or  in  Ban- 
gladesh, a  wide  range  of  areas.  Now  we 
have  got  to  look  right  in  our  own  back 
yard,  look  at  this  2.00O-mile  border,  and 
realize  that  we  do  not  need  to  send  a 
nickel  in  taxpayer  dollars  to  address 
the  hunger  problems  as  they  exist  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  capital,  the  technology,  the 
advances  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  can  Increase  their 
standard  of  living  there. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ROHRABACHER]  have  anything  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  One  note. 
As  a  Cadifomian.  we  of  course  have 
personal  relationships  with  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border.  We  have 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ROHRABACHER],  for  his  con- 
tribution, and  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  appropriate  way  for  us  to  look  at 
the  issue  which  we  will  face  a  week 
from  today  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  we  will 
be  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  very  simply: 
"Does  the  United  States  Congress  say 
to  President  Bush  and  his  negotiating 
team,  'Move  ahead,  work,  sit  down 
with  our  Mexican  neighbors,  and  try  to 
pound  out  an  agreement  which  address- 
es the  concerns  of  the  environment,  of 
organized  labor  and  displaced  workers, 
of  agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time 
brings  about  an  elimination  of  the  tar- 
iffs that  exist  between  our  borders  so 
that  we  can  take  advantage  and  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  for  both 
Americans  and  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico?' ",  and  that  is  the  question  that  we 
will  be  facing  here:  Can  the  President 
and  his  negotiating  team  sit  down? 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  an  overwhelming  vote 
that  says.  Move  ahead  with  negotia- 
tions." 

When  we  begin  the  debate,  the  vote 
that  will  actually  have  to  be  cast, 
when  it  comes  down  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  no  vote  because  we  will  be  voting 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
It  is  a  very  legislatively  complex  issue, 
but  a  week  from  today  the  debate  here 
will  be  calling  for  a  no  vote,  voting 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval  so 
that  we  can,  in  fact,  move  ahead  with 
the  negotiating  process.  Then,  if  we 
grant  the  negotiating  process  to  the 
President,  his  right,  then  we  will  come 
back  here,  and  we  will  all  be  able  to 
make  the  determination.  We  can  vote 
for  or  against  the  agreement,  and  then 
that  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
move  into  the  future,  and,  as  John 
Nesbitt  in  his  book  "Megatrends  2000" 
said,  eliminate  those  barriers  so  that 
we  can  have  an  improved  quality  of  life 
for  consumers  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  forbearance  and  that  of  those 
of  the  entire  crew  who  stayed  here.  It 
is  10:36  here  on  the  east  coast,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  my  friends  who  have 
worked  here  all  day  long  and  will  be 
back  here  again  tomorrow  that  I  thank 
them  for  their  indulgence. 


Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  May  20,  28,  29,  and  30,  and  June 
3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RITTER,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
today  and  on  May  16. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  June  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  60  minutes  on 
June  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abercrombie,  for  20  minutes 
today. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  21. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Petri,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,739. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell  of  California) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BUJRAKIS. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Goss. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZiMMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  four  Instances. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Ms.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  RriTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MFUME)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Schumer,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Cardin,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foguetta. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  WOLPE. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 
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Ms.  DeLauro,  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Geren  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DOOLEY. 
Mr.  ROEMER. 
Mr.  REED. 
Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Kolter. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  desi^atin? 
May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

S.  100.  An  act  to  set  forth  United  States 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  to  assist 
the  economic  recovery  and  development  of 
that  regrlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  13,  1991: 

H.R.  2122.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  Iraqi  refugees  and  other  persons  in  and 
around  Iraq  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  and 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
each  of  the  weeks  beginning  May  12,  1991, 
and  May  10,  1992,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  16,  1991,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  selected  ac- 
quisition reports  [SARS]  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31,  1991,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2432; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  waiver  of  limitation  on  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  for  payments  to  foreigm  na- 


tionals employed  at  bases  outside  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-510,  sec- 
tion 1456(b)  (104  Stat.  1696);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting the  1990  annual  report  on  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  AIDS,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  100-607,  section  201  (102  Stat.  3063);  to 
tfie  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
FCC's  report  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  Telephone  Operator  Consumer  Serv- 
ices Improvement  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energry  and  Commerce. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Presidential  determination  No.  91- 
34  with  supporting  justification  and  addi- 
tional information,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2601(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  three  Presidential  Determinations: 
PD  91-27,  PD  91-30,  PD  91-33  with  supporting 
justification  and  additional  information, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2601(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  political  contributions  by  nominees 
as  chiefs  of  mission,  ambassadors  at  large,  or 
ministers,  and  their  families,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  re- 
port on  DOE'S  management  of  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  activi- 
ties at  facilities  under  DOE  will  be  late; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROWN:  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  H.R.  2042.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  under 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  102-62). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  101.  Resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  extension  of  "fast  track"  procedures 
to  bills  to  Implement  trade  agreements  en- 
tered into  after  May  31,  1991  (Rept.  102-63,  Pt. 
1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  146.  Resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  objectives 
that  should  be  achieved  in  the  negotiation  of 
future  trade  agreements  (Rept.  102-64,  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCURDY:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2038.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 


intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disabilities  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  3,  1991,  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendments  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  1(c),  rule  X  (Rept.  102-65. 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROWN:  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  H.R.  656.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  Federal  research 
program  to  ensure  continued  U.S.  leadership 
in  high-performance  computing,  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  23,  1991,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment  as 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  clause  Kg),  rule  X  (Rept.  102- 
66,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2347.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Midland 
General  Mail  Facility  in  Midland,  TX,  as  the 
"Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Facility":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BACCHUS: 
H.R.  2348:  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  require 
the    reporting    of    specific    dollar    amounts 
rather  than  categories  of  value,  to  require 
that  a  statement  of  net  worth  be  included, 
and  to  require  that  a  copy  of  the  repwrting 
individual's  most  recent  Federal  tax  return 
be  furnished;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Judiciary, 
and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 
H.R.  2349.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of 
Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self. Mr.   Sawyer,   Mr.   Andrews  of 
New     Jersey,     Mrs.     Unsoeld,     Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie): 
H.R.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  assure  that  low-income 
students    have   the   opportunity   to    pursue 
higher  education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Martinez,     Mr.     McDermott,     Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,    Mr.    Evans,    Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  SMrrn  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Ackerman,    Mr.    ABERCROMBIE,    and 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah): 
H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  na- 
tionally   significant    places    in    Japanese- 
American  history;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  2352.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assist- 
ance Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Texas,  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Leach. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Gillmor,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Price,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,     Mr.     SYNAR,     Mr.     AL- 
LARD. Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Guckman, 
Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Whitten,       Mr.       Laughlin,       Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,   Mr.   GEREN  of  Texas.   Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,   Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr.    Barrett,    Mr. 
Boehner,    Mr.    Peterson    of    Min- 
nesota,   Mr.    Hall    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Nussle,  and  Mr.  DeFazio): 
H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  non-exempt  farm- 
er cooperatives   to  elect  patronage-sourced 
treatment  for  certain  gains  and  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAWELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Jeffeirson.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,       Mrs.       Vucanovich,       Mr. 

HOLLOWAY,    Mr.    ARMEY,    Mr.    MOLLO- 

han,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas): 
H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  aban- 
doned babies  from  experiencing  prolonged 
foster  care  where  a  permanent  adoptive 
home  Is  available:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAMSTAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Klug,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Boehlert,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  aber- 
crombie.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
ScHiFF,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Gekas,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  relating  to 


treatment  by  campus  officials  of  sexual  as- 
sault victims:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2364.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1994,  the  duty  on  certain  ceramic  statutes, 
statuettes,  and  hand-made  flowers:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  repeal  the  rule  providing 
for  termination  of  disabled  adult  child's  ben- 
efits upon  marriage:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  2366.   A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  economic  adjustment  assistance: 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SANGMEISTER   (for   himself. 
Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr.    applegate. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  Mr.  Harris.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgrla): 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  21,  1991,  as  the  "Ko- 
rean War  Veterans  Remembrance  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

iC6. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  with  respect 
to  conventional  arms  transfer  limitations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.    Con.    Res.    151.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  volume  en- 
titled "Columbus  in  the  Capitol"  as  a  House 
document:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Repub- 
lic 'pf  Austria  should  take  all  applicable 
steps  to  halt  the  distribution  of  neo-Nazi 
computer  games  and  prosecute  anyone  found 
in  possession  of  these  materials  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  comply  with  the  legal  limits  on  de- 
posit Insurance  coverage  and  should  not  use 
deposit  Insurance  funds  to  pay  off  uninsured 
deposits  and  the  claims  of  other  unsecured 
creditors  under  the  so-called  "too  big  to 
fail"  policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Rjtter, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
ScHiFF.  Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
GILCHREST.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Galleoly,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Boehner, 
Mr.  Zimmer,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Cox 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington): 
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H.  Res.  152.  Resolution  encouraging  the 
President  to  exercise  the  line-item  veto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SAXTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bhown.   Mr.   ScHEUER,   Mr.   Hughes, 
Mr.    Porter,    Mr.    Goss,    Mr.    Lan- 
caster,        Ms.         MOLINARl,         Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,   Mr.   Kostmayer,   Mr. 
Alexander,     Mr.     Boehlert,     Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  EIngel,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New   Jersey.    Mr.    Ravenel,   Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York): 
H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Institutes 
for  the  Environment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.  Res.  154.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the   House   of  Representatives   that   the 
President    should    expeditiously     complete 
consideration    of    the    Soviet    request    for 
$1,500,000,000  in  agricultural   credit  guaran- 
tees;  jointly,    to   the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

125.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  use  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  in  auto- 
mobiles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Hawaii's  gar- 
ment manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  re- 
tailing industries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  solar  energy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  33:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  136:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  262:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  263:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  317:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  383:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  415:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  516:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Hertel,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  520:  Ms.  HORN. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  MDJETA. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  DakoU,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  735:  Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

H.R.  847:  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  848:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Moakley, 
and  Mr.  Tauzin. 


H.R.  960:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 
H.R.  1016:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  1027:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1028:  Mr.  SERRANO. 
H.R.    1066:    Mr.    HAYES    of    Illinois,    Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 
H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Eckart. 
H.R.  1184:  Mr.  Hastert,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 
H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Towns. 
H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R.    1245:    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.    Clay.    Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R.  1251:  Mr.  Moran,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 
H.R.  1252:  Mr.  Moran,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 
H.R.  1253:  Mr.  MoRAN,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 
H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  1322:  Mr.  McDERMOTT,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dor- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota. 
H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
H.R.  1345:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 
H.R.  1443:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Mfume. 
H.R.     1454:     Mr.     Beilenson,     Mr.     Lago- 
marsdjo,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  P>eter- 
SON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Aspin. 
H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R.  1593:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Rfpter.  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  1608:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son. 
H.R.  1637:  Mr.  Murtha  and  Mr.  Feighan. 
H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Feighan. 
H.R.  1658:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mp.  Costello, 
Ms.  MOLDJARI.  and  Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Ms.  DeLauro. 
Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Ranoel. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
Mr.  McCrery. 
H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 
H.R.  1733:  Mr.  UPTON. 
H.R.  1755:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Santorum.  and 
Mr.  Dahden. 

H.R.  1820:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  1987:  Mr.  HAYES  of  Dlinois  and  Mr. 
Berman. 

H.R.  1992:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Feighan,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 
H.R.  2063:  Mr.  SCHEUKR. 
H.R.  2123:  Mr.  DYMALLY,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Towns, 


Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Moran,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Dlinois,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Ha^tis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  AuCom.  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2137:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Laughlin. 

H.R.  2199:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MAR8IN0,  Mr.  SiSISKY,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2212:  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Hobson.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  2222:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan,   Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.   Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mrs.   Lowey  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 
H.R.  2255:  Mr.  Bryant. 
H.R.  2279:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  2299:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Cardin.  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  Moakley.  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Michel,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  188;  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr. 
Rowland. 
H.J.  Res.  231;  Mr.  BENNETT. 
H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McNUL- 
TY.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
RriTER.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bu- 
LEY,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  235:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  DE  Luoo.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
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Georg-ia,  Mr 

NELLY,    Mr 
MAN,  Mr.   WOLPE 

Clay,  Mr.  Evan! 
sey.  and  Mr 

H.J.   Res.   242: 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lottery 
Ddcon. 


Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Ken- 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Wax- 
Ms.  Horn,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jer- 
COLtMAN  of  Texas. 


H.  Con.  Res. 
Jones  of  Georgli 


H.  Con.  Res.  4( 
SON.  and  Mr.  Pei^y 


,8:  Mr.  Beilenson  and  Mr. 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  DICKIN- 
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Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Jones  of 
of  California,  and  Mr. 


K.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  RiGGS,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Moran, 
and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr. 
Regula. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  and 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Cardin,    Ms.    MOLINARI,    Mr.    Eckart,    Mr. 


Payne  of  Virginia,  Ms.  Horn,  and  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  Sikorski. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  WILSON. 


May  15,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FAST-TRACK  AUTHORITY  IS 
HARMFUL  TO  HAWAII 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  fast-track  au- 
ttiority.  Under  fast  track,  Congress  is  severely 
limited  in  protecting  the  needs  of  Annerica's 
workers,  businesses,  and  industries. 

Since  trade  impacts  all  people's  lives  and 
futures  in  ways  far  more  severe  than  just  the 
cost  at  the  grocery  store,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  be  able  to  look  at  any  trade  agree- 
ments in  terms  of  what  they  will  mean  for  the 
quality  of  life  and  what  impacts  they  will  have. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  testimony- by  Mr.  John  Roney,  vice 
president  of  the  Hawaii  Sugar  Planters  Asso- 
ciation on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry. 
Mr.  Roney  has  provided  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  concise  statements  as  to  what  ef- 
fects fast  track  is  likely  to  have.  I  urge  Menv 
bers  to  read  Mr.  Roney's  remarks  and  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  just  one  of  many  similar 
Industries  will  be  impacted. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  by  John  C.  Roney,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion 

I  am  John  C.  Roney,  Vice  President  and 
Washington  Representative  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and  1  appear  be- 
fore you  today  on  behalf  of  my  organization 
and  the  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers,  the  U.S.  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  and  the  U.S.  Cane  Refin- 
ers' Association.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  Industry,  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  convening  this  timely  hearing  on 
fast  track  authority  and  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  thank  you  for 
providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

SUMMARY 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  is  competitive,  with  a 
cost  of  production  below  the  world  average. 
As  such,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  compete  in  a  genuinely  free  trade  environ- 
ment. We  have,  however,  deep  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry in  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the 
GATT.  We  fear  that  the  surrender  of  Con- 
gressional power  implicit  In  fast  track  au- 
thority could  result  In  U.S.  negotiation  of 
multilateral  trade  agreements  that  would  se- 
verely damage  our  industry  and  others.  We, 
therefore,  urge  Congress  to  restore  its  Con- 
stitutional "power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations"  (Article  1,  Section  8) 
and  vote  not  to  extend  fast  trade  authority. 

In  the  case  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  without  sufficient  safe- 
guards a  surge  of  sugar  from  Mexico  would 
destroy  the  cost-free  operation  of  the  U.S. 


sugar  program  and  could  theoretically  re- 
place as  much  as  half  of  U.S.  sugar  produc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Uruguay  Round,  the 
Administration  is  considering  a  compromise 
agreement  that  would  severely  damage  U.S. 
producers,  while  having  minimal  effect  on 
the  heavily  subsidized  producers  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community— the  world's  largest  sugar 
producer  and  largest  exporter  of  refined 
sugar,  all  of  it  dumped  onto  the  world  mar- 
ket well  below  the  EC  cost  of  production. 

BACKGROUND 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry's  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  economy  is  well  docu- 
mented. Sugar  accounts  for  about  half  of  the 
U.S.  caloric  sweetener  market  which  was  es- 
timated in  1989  to  be  generating  $18.5  billion 
in  annual  revenues  and  over  361.000  fulltime 
jobs. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  on  a  national 
level,  portions  of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  are 
crucial  to  the  health  of  State  and  local 
economies.  In  Hawaii,  for  example,  sugar  is 
the  State's  third  largest  Industry,  generat- 
ing over  $350  million  in  revenues  and  17,600 
jobs.  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  receive  higher 
wages  and  benefits  than  any  other  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  world,  and  are.  by  far. 
the  most  productive.  Hawaii's  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  are  always  among  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  its  1990  output  of  152  tons  of  sugar 
per  worker  was  the  highest  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin, more  than  10  times  the  levels  of  most 
developing-country  sugar  producers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cane  fiber  burned  by  Hawaii's  sugar 
mills  provides  an  inexpensive,  clean  burning, 
renewable  source  of  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  State's  electricity;  residents  on  the  Is- 
land of  Kauai  rely  on  the  sugar  industry  for 
half  of  their  electricity. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  is  a  large  and  effi- 
cient one  by  world  standards.  Only  four 
countries  surpass  our  annual  level  of  sugar 
production  which  has  recently  averaged 
about  6  million  metric  tons.  The  U.S.  sugar 
Industry's  competitiveness  is  demonstrated 
by  studies  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  others  that  show  our 
costs  of  production  to  be  belovi  the  world  av- 
erage (Chart  1). 

Despite  its  efficiency,  the  U.S.  sugar  indus- 
try has  required  government  action  to  pro- 
tect its  producers  from  imports  of  sugar 
from  the  residual,  and  highly  distorted,  so- 
called  "world  market"  for  sugar.  Prices  on 
this  market,  which  is  thinly  traded  and 
dominated  by  sugar  dumped  by  highly  sub- 
sidized producers,  have  recently  been  run- 
ning as  low  as  8  cents  per  pound  of  raw 
sugar— less  than  half  the  world  average  cost 
of  production  and  several  cents  below  the 
production  costs  of  even  the  world's  lowest 
cost  producers. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  provides,  as  a  safe- 
ty net  for  U.S.  producers,  a  support  level 
which  has  been  frozen  since  1985  at  18  cents 
per  pound,  raw  value.  Far  from  guaranteeing 
a  profit  for  farmers,  this  support  level  is 
more  than  three  cents  below  USDA's  most 
recent  estimate  of  the  average  U.S.  cost  of 
sugar  production.  Moreover,  the  recently  en- 
acted 1990  Farm  Bill  mandates  no  increase 
from  18  cents  for  another  five  years. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  has  been  run  since 
1985  at  no  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers,  and  Con- 


gress has  mandated  that  it  continue  to  be  so 
run  through  the  life  of  the  1991-95  program. 
The  stable  U.S.  supplies  fostered  by  the  pro- 
gram have  benefited  American  consumers  as 
well  as  farmers.  Retail  sugar  prices  increased 
less  than  7  percent  during  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  while  general  price  inflation  exceeded 
50  percent.  Meanwhile,  a  USDA  survey  last 
fall  showed  U.S.  retail  sugar  prices  are  22 
percent  below  the  average  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  the  other  developed  countries  sur- 
veyed. Furthermore.  USDA  data  showed  U.S. 
retail  sugar  prices  as  a  percent  of  income  to 
be  tied  for  the  lowest  of  all  countries  sur- 
veyed. (Charts  2  and  3.) 

the  north  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  does  not  yet  have 
a  position  for,  or  against,  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  because  the 
treatment  of  sugar  under  such  an  agreement 
apparently  has  not  yet  been  addressed  by 
U.S.  Government  negotiators  or  analysts.  We 
are.  however,  deeply  concerned  that  a 
NAFTA  without  appropriate  provisions  on 
sugar  could  have  unfair,  dire  consequences 
for  our  industry. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
study  on  U.S.-Mexico  free  trade  released  last 
February  evaluated  the  potential  effects  on  a 
number  of  U.S.  agricultural  products,  but  ig- 
nored sugar.  This  was  a  serious  omission,  be- 
cause Mexico  is  the  world's  eighth  largest 
sugar  producer  and  the  seventh  largest 
consumer.  Mexico's  production  averaged 
close  to  4  million  metric  tons  per  year  in  the 
mid-1980's.  but  has  dropped  off  to  about  3.4 
million  the  past  several  years.  Still,  Mexi- 
co's production  level  is  more  than  half  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Like  the  United  States,  Mexico  is  cur- 
rently a  net  importer  of  sugar.  But,  unlike 
the  United  States,  Mexico  was  a  net  exiwrter 
a  few  years  ago  and  Imports  only  refined, 
rather  than  raw.  sugar.  Mexico  has  imported 
an  average  of  1  million  tons  of  refined  sugar 
this  year  and  last,  but  only  about  a  fourth  of 
that  has  come  from  the  U.S..  by  way  of  our 
re-export  program;  much  of  the  remainder 
has  come  from  the  European  Community.  A 
free-trade  arrangement  with  Mexico  should 
provide  expanded  opportunity  for  U.S.  re- 
fined sugar  exports. 

In  Mexico,  where  labor  and  government- 
imposed  environmental  standards  and  other 
social-benefit  costs  are  much  lower  than  in 
the  U.S.,  producers  are  guaranteed  only  11 
cents  per  pound  of  sugar,  compared  with  the 
U.S.  support  level  of  18  cents.  Technically, 
under  a  free  trade  arrangement.  Mexico 
could  ship  all  of  its  domestically  produced 
sugar  to  the  United  States  for  our  higher 
minimum  price,  and  satisfy  its  own  needs 
with  sugar  Imported  from  the  world  dump 
market. 

A  surge  in  imports  of  Mexican  sugar  would 
flood  the  U.S.  market,  drive  the  domestic 
price  to  well  l)elow  the  support  level,  and 
make  the  cost-free  operation  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  program  Impossible.  About  half  of  U.S. 
sugar  production  would  be  displaced,  and 
government  costs  for  sugar  forfeited  from 
the  loan  program  would  be  high.  Local  and 
regional  economic  costs  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  large  segments  of  the  U.S.  industry 
would  be  even  higher. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Though  we  ha  'e  found  no  U.S.  government 
analysis  to  qusntlfy  these  costs,  we  have 
noted  with  coniidera'cle  alarm  a  study  on 
U.S.-Mexico  free  trade  commissioned  by  the 
U.S.  Council  o  the  Mexlco-U.S.  Business 
Committee  (perormed  by  the  Peat  Marwick 
accounting  firm).  The  study  predicted  that. 
of  44  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy  examined, 
•'sugar  refining '  would  suffer  the  greatest 
losses,  by  far.  1  he  sugar  refining  industry's 
pace  of  decline  or  both  output  and  employ- 
ment was  precicted  to  be  several  times 
greater  than  for  the  second  and  third  biggest 
losers— the  fruit  and  vegetable  and  elec- 
tronic componeat  sectors.  And,  the  study 
made  no  ment  on  of  the  obvious  related 
losses  for  the  sugarcane  growers  and  proc- 
essors, the  suga  -beet  growers,  and  the  many 
industries  that  supply  U.S.  cane  and  beet 
growers  and  pro  lessors. 

Clearly,  the  U  S.  sugar  industry,  as  a  world 
cost-competitlv  s  one.  could  not  support  any 
multilateral  tride  agreement  that  would 
lead  to  its  derrise.  We  would  hope  the  Ad- 
ministration's r  egotiators  would  not  propose 
an  agreement  t  lat  would  allow  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  indi  stry,  or  that,  if  they  did  so, 
our  elected  oflicials  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  amend  such  an  un- 
favorable agreei  lent. 

Although  it  s  a  net  importer  of  sugar, 
Mexico  continui  s  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  U.S. 
import  quota,  i  Ibeit  a  small  one  of  0.4  per- 
cent. Canada  is  a  much  smaller  producer- 
only  about  IIO.C  DO  tons  per  year— and  a  much 
larger  net  importer,  but  enjoys  a  1.1  percent 
share  of  the  U  S.  import  quota.  While  the 
terms  are  not  a  pecified  in  the  existing  U.S.- 
Canada free  tra  le  agreement,  Canada  has  ap- 
parently agreec  to  limit  its  exports  to  the 
U.S.  to  this  historical  1.1  percent  share. 

A  NAFTA  thit  would  limit  Mexico's  and 
Canada's  shares  of  U.S.  sugar  imports  to 
their  tradltionrl  levels  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  U.S.  svgar  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  UAFTA  that  did  not  place  limits  on 
exports  of  sugir  by  Mexico  into  the  U.S. 
market,  could  ]  irove  to  be  disastrous  for  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry.  Its  customers,  and  Its 
suppliers. 

FAS'  ■  TRACK  AUTHORITY 

The  U.S.  sug  ir  industry  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  fas  t  track  authority,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  ihat  we  find  quite  compelling. 

1.  Congress'  responsibility  to  establish 
trade  policy  Is  explicit  in  the  Constitution, 
which  states  i:i  Article  1,  Section  8:  "The 
Congress  shall  have  tht  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  other  nations."  We  regard 
the  active  an<  aggressive  participation  of 
the  Congress  in  trade  negotiations  to  be  an 
essential  elem«  nt  of  our  democratic  process. 
This  amounts  «  a  Constitutional  matter  of 
separation  and  balance  of  powers.  ='ast  track 
authority,  as  It  has  been  utilized  since  its 
adoption,  is  in  lonslstent  with  Con  rressional 
responsibility. 

Trade  negotii  itlons  are  moving  beyond  sim- 
ple tariff  redu:tions  and  into  discussion  of 
concessions  thi  it  could  require  modification, 
or  even  nullil  icatlon  of  existing  domestic 
laws.  Without  the  ability  of  Congress  to  ad- 
dress potentially  damaging  flaws  in  the  final 
trade  package  through  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, the  U.S.  sjigar  industry,  and  many  oth 
ers  could  suffer  severe  and  unjust  economic 
damage. 

2.  Multllateril  trade  agreements  can  be  ne- 
gotiated withcut  fast  track  authority.  We 
have  attached  i  list  of  25  multilateral  agree- 
ments that  have  been  passed  without  U.S. 
fast  track  authority  since  1960  (Table  1). 
Fast  track  authority  would  appear  to  be  an 
unnecessary  etcumbrance  on  the  Congress 
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particularly  with  regard  to  a  negotiation 
such  as  the  NAFTA  which  involves  only  one 
or  two  foreign  countries. 

3.  Fast  track  authority  actually  puts  U.S. 
negotiators  at  a  tactical  disadvantage.  In 
the  context  of  the  Uruguay  Round  negotia- 
tions, the  European  Community's  nego- 
tiators do  not  have  fast  track  authority.  As 
we  have  seen,  any  potential  concession  by 
EC  negotiators  has  been  subject  to  the  prior 
approval,  or  nullification,  by  the  elected  repn 
resentatives  of  the  12  member  states.  The  EC 
countries'  current  inability  to  sigree  to  any 
meaningful  reform  of  its  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy,  as  a  prelude  to  substantive 
Uruguay  Round  agricultural  reforms,  pro- 
vide a  case  in  point. 

While  EC  negotiators  have  the  treat  of  dis- 
approval Influencing  their  decisions  on  each 
potential  concession,  the  non-elected  offi- 
cials who  are  entrusted  with  representing 
U.S.  interests  and  are  empowered  with  fast- 
track  authority  could,  essentially,  make  a 
variety  of  concessions  with  the  knowledge 
they  need  only  sell  the  final  toUl  package  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Clearly,  negotiators  such 
as  the  EC's,  who  are  perceived  as  having  a 
greater  "burden"  of  accountability  and  are, 
therefore,  less  capable  of  concessions,  would 
have  a  tactical  advantage. 

4.  Experience  suggests  that  U.S.  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  imported  commod- 
ities such  as  sugar  in  particular,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  unfair  concessions  in  multilateral 
trade  negotiations. 

In  the  Uruguay  Round,  for  example,  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Administration  has  been 
to  gain  access  for  U.S.  services  and  protec- 
tion for  U.S.  intellectual  properties  in  the 
developing  world,  in  return  for  which  we  will 
grant  the  developing  countries  increased  ac- 
cess for  their  agricultural  exports  to  our 
market.  U.S.  willingness  to  allow  "special 
and  differential"  GATT  treatment  for  devel- 
oping countries  is  an  additional  cause  for 
concern.  The  tradeoffs  are  apparently  being 
made  without  much  consideration  of  each 
sector's  relative  efficiency  levels  and  genu- 
ine comparative  advantages. 

The  Administration's  acknowledged  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  all  or  much  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  is  a  frustrating  and  baffling 
case  in  point.  In  response  to  the  subsidized 
foreign  exports  which  were  taking  away  tra- 
ditional U.S.  agricultural  export  markets, 
the  Administration,  appropriately,  has  ag- 
gressively spent  Mllions  each  year  on  export 
enhancement  (EEP)  and  marketing  loan  pro- 
grams. These  programs  push  a  number  of 
U.S.  commodities  onto  the  world  export  mar- 
kets at  prices  well  below  U.S.  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  protect  U.S.  producers 
and  help  them  reclaim  export  markets  that 
were  lost  unfairly. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  sugar  program  costs 
the  Treasury  nothing,  and  simply  protects 
the  relatively  efficient  U.S.  producers  from 
dumped  exports  by  heavily  subsidized  foreign 
sugar  producers.  The  sugar  program,  and 
other  similar  ones,  are  essentially  a  mirror 
image  for  U.S.  net-import  commodities  of 
the  EEP  and  marketing  loan  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  producers  of  U.S.  net-ex- 
port commodities.  Nonetheless,  the  Adminis- 
tration seems  determined  to  surrender  its 
protections  for  U.S.  producers  of  net-import 
commodities,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
competitive  or  not. 

Though  Administration  officials  have  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  characterize  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  as  being  extravagantly  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  government.  USDA's  own 
calculation  of  U.S.  relative  "aggregate  meas- 
ures of  support"  (the  net  societal  cost  of  a 
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commodity  program)  for  1986-88  shows  sugar 
to  be  well  down  the  list,  below  the  costs  for 
rice,  sorghum,  wheat,  and  corn  (Chart  4). 
Even  at  that,  the  sugar  program  cost  is  over- 
blown, since  it  was  based  on  a  spurious  com- 
parison of  the  U.S.  market  price  to  a  mean- 
ingless world  dump  market  price  that,  for 
that  period,  averaged  only  7.6  cents  per 
oound. 

5.  If  fast  track  authority  is  in  effect,  we 
'vill  be  extremely  concerned  about  likely 
Uruguay  Round  concessions  that  would  se- 
verely damage  sugar  and  other  U.S.  net-im- 
port commodities,  such  as  dairy,  cotton,  and 
peanuts. 

For  example,  the  Administration  has  all 
but  conceded  the  hard-won  GATT  waiver 
that  permits  it  to  utilize  Its  "Section  22"  au- 
thority to  limit  imports  that  would  jeopard- 
ize the  operation  of  U.S.  commodity  pro- 
grams. Since  its  enactment  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  Section  22  safe- 
guards have  been  used  not  just  for  sugar, 
dairy,  cotton,  and  peanuts,  but  also  for  eight 
other  commodities,  including  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  rye.  The  loss  of  this  protection 
could  make  the  cost-free  operation  of  pro- 
grams such  as  sugar  and  peanuts  impossible, 
and  could  drive  up  the  cost  of  other  commod- 
ity programs. 

In  the  absence  of  fast-track  authority,  the 
Congress  would  be  far  better  positioned  to 
ensure  that  the  Administration  not  surren- 
der this  waiver  without  a  like  concession 
from  our  trading  partners,  such  as  EC  aban- 
donment of  its  variable  levy  system  on  im- 
ports. 

The  U.S.  sugar  Industry's  concerns  focus 
on  its  very  modest  level  of  support  relative 
to  heavily  subsidized  foreign  producers  such 
as  those  in  the  European  Community.  The 
EC's  average  support  level  for  sugar  produc- 
ers is  about  33  cents  per  pound,  refined  basis, 
50  percent  above  the  U.S.  support  level  and 
well  above  the  EC's  cost  of  production. 

In  Brussels  last  December,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  discuss  as  a  possible  Uru- 
guay Round  compromise,  the  "Hellstrom 
Proposal,"  which  would  call  for  across-the- 
board  30-percent  cuts  in  price  supports,  im- 
port barriers,  and  export  subsidies.  If  such  an 
agreement  were  put  into  effect,  with  produc- 
ers in  the  EC  and  the  U.S.  subject  to  iden- 
tical percentage  reductions,  the  EC  produc- 
ers would  still  enjoy  support  levels  50  per- 
cent above  U.S.  producers'.  Worse  yet,  EC 
producers  would  still  enjoy  a  support  levels 
above  their  cost  of  production,  while  U.S. 
producers'  support  level  would  be  pushed 
even  further  down  below  their  costs. 

The  result  would  be  considerable,  unfair 
damage  to  U.S.  sugar  producers,  and  very  lit- 
tle, if  any.  harm  to  EC  production.  Despite 
repeated  requests,  the  Administration  has 
provided  our  industry  with  no  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  potential  effects  of  a  Uruguay 
Round  agreement  on  U.S.  and  foreign  sugar. 
Other  studies,  however,  reinforce  our  con- 
cerns. 

A  recent  Iowa  State  University  study,  per- 
formed in  cooperation  with  USDA.  compared 
the  potential  effects  of  a  Uruguay  Round 
compromise  similar  to  the  Hellstrom  Pro- 
posal to  a  "baseline"  scenario  (i.e.,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement)  and  concluded  that, 
for  the  United  States:  "Higher  receipts  for 
most  crops  are  completely  offset  by  large  re- 
ductions in  sugar  prices  and  production, 
leaving  total  crop  receipts  nearly  the  same 
as  those  in  the  baseline.  "  The  study,  mean- 
while, predicted  less  than  a  3  percent  decline 
in  EC  sugar  production,  and  only  a  modest 
decline  in  EC  sugar  exports. 

A  recent  study  by  Landell  Mills  Commod- 
ities of  London  on  the  effect  on  sugar  of  the 
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Hellstrcm-proposed  30  percent  cuts  reached 
similar  conclusions:  a  major  reduction  in 
U.S.  sugar  production,  with  only  minimal 
impact  on  EC  sugar  production  and  exports. 

We  asked  the  Administration  in  early 
March  for  its  response  and/or  reassurances 
with  regard  to  the  Iowa  State  study  but  have 
received  none  yet.  We  will  ask  for  its  reac- 
tion to  the  Landell  Mills  study  as  well. 

With  the  lack  of  accountability  Implicit  in 
fast  track  authority,  however,  the  U.S.  sugar 
Industry  fears  that  the  Administration  will 
continue  to  consider  itself  empowered  to 
concede  certain  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy 
without  taking  their  concerns,  or  the  con- 
cerns of  interested  elected  officials,  into  ac- 
count. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  urges  you  and  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  Committee  to  op- 
pose the  extension  of  fast  track  authority 
and  to  be  vigilant  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  industry  in  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement. 


TEXACO  NAMED  "MULTINATIONAL 
COMPANY  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  Texaco's  Latin 
America  and  West  Africa  Division  which  was 
recently  named  by  the  Coral  Gables  Chamt)er 
of  Commerce's  Committee  of  21  as  Multi- 
national Company  of  the  Year  for  1 990. 

Texaco's  Latin  America  and  West  Africa  Di- 
vision has  increased  employment  in  Coral  Ga- 
bles by  one-third  to  240  wori<ers,  since  C. 
Robert  Black  became  its  president  in  1987. 
The  $5  billion  a  year  operation  is  now  the  larg- 
est among  over  100  multinational  companies 
who  have  established  their  Latin  American 
corporate  headquarters  in  the  Coral  Gables 
area.  It  directs  over  6,000  employees  through- 
out Latin  America. 

The  Coral  Gat)les  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  of  21  includes  10  local  chamber 
members  and  10  representatives  of  multi- 
national firms.  In  selecting  Texaco  for  this 
honor  for  the  second  time,  the  committee  cited 
Texaco  for  its  strong  support  of  cultural  events 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Miami. 

The  international  ball  is  an  annual  event 
held  by  the  committee  of  21  and  the  economic 
development  board  of  ttie  city  of  Coral  Gables 
to  recognize  the  major  contribution  multi- 
national companies  have  made  to  the  Coral 
Gables  area.  Coral  Gables'  multinational  conrv 
munity  is  composed  of  many  other  prominent 
corporations  including  ABC  News,  American 
Express,  Bank  of  Tokyo.  Delta  Airlines,  Dow 
Chemical  Latin  Annerica,  Dow  Corning  Inter- 
America,  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Hyundai  Corp., 
IBM,  ITT,  Sheraton  Corp.,  Norwegian  Cruise 
Lines,  Rockwell  International,  and  Uniroyal 
Chemical  Co. 

Coral  Gables'  Economk;  Development 
Board  assists  companies  needing  additional 
information  on  the  benefits  of  the  area  Devel- 
opment Director  Cathy  Swanson  works  with 
the  other  board  members  wtro  include:  Chair- 
man Robert  B.  Knight;  Vice  Chairman  Bent  H. 
Kaaber;  Albert  H.  Friedman  of  Norther  Trust 
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Bank;  Marcial  I.  Garcia  of  Allied  Roofing;  and 
James  R.  Hawn  of  Texaco. 

The  committee  of  21  includes  Chairman 
Tom  Chegin,  Jim  Barker,  George  Conigan, 
Ron  Robison,  Timothy  Blake,  Ed  Russo,  Chip 
Withers,  Karl  Steene,  Bob  Bauchman,  Allan 
Heard,  and  Alternate  Ron  Shuffield.  Multi- 
national representatives  include  Michael 
Fernandez  of  American  Express;  Hans 
Golteus  of  Kloster  Cruise  Lines;  Jacobus  C. 
Kruiten  of  Nedloyd  Lines;  Donald  O'Hare  of 
American  Airiines;  Robert  L.  Ross  of  LAAD; 
Alexander  Tar  of  Amed  International;  Ray  At- 
kinson of  Ralston  Purina;  Joseph  Becerra  of  E 
&  G,  Inc.;  C.  Rot>ert  Black  of  Texaco;  Ernesto 
Ramon  of  Dow  Chemical-Latin  America;  Mi- 
chael Chen  of  JDC  America;  and  Alternates 
Enrique  Martnez  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.;  and 
Det)bie  Phillips  of  Pan  American  Airways. 

The  economic  development  board  and  the 
committee  of  21  should  be  commended  for  the 
excellent  job  they  have  performed  in  helping 
make  Coral  Gables  and  the  Miami  area  a 
major  gateway  t)etween  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 


JOHN  TOWER 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  May  3, 
1991,  editions  of  the  Washington  Post,  Gary 
Hart  paid  tribute  to  his  former  Senate  col- 
league, John  Tower.  Senator  Hart  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  literary  erxJeavor  which 
pictured  Senator  Tower  as  few  Americans 
could  have  known  him.  I  request  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3, 1991] 

JOHN  Tower,  rip 

(By  Gary  Hart) 

John  Tower  did  not  speak  to  me  for  six 
years.  At  least  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
Those  were  my  first  six  years  in  the  Senate, 
not  an  overpopulated  institution,  and  his 
disdain  (or  so  it  seemed  at  the  time)  was 
even  more  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  we 
were  both  members  of  one  of  the  more  frater- 
nal of  the  Senate  committees,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Occasionally,  pained  by  his  calculated 
frostiness,  I  dismissed  it  as  his  disregard  for 
younger,  newer  members  who  were  Demo- 
crats and  who  had  worked  for  George  McGov- 
ern.  Since  I  was  guilty  of  all  those  short- 
comings, it  made  some  sense.  Besides,  even 
then.  John  Tower  was  notable  for  a  reserve 
and  aloofness  bordering  on  unplesisantness. 

But,  in  this,  as  in  much  about  John  Tower. 
I  was  wrong.  I  came  to  believe  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely shy  man.  This  is  heresy  to  a  capital 
and  a  nation  which  still  harbor  a  cartoon 
stereotype  for  successful  politicans,  all  poly- 
ester, gall,  cigars  and  teeth.  But  there  he 
was  for  24  years,  a  short,  professional.  Re- 
publican man  in  English  suits  with  a  gold 
cigarette  case  representing,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  a  big  state  full  of  big 
Democratic  men  in  cowboy  boots. 

Of  all  the  sins  he  may  or  may  no*"  have 
committed,  this  was,  I  suspect,  the  grtdtest; 
he  simply  didn't  fit  the  category  he  was  sup- 
ported to  fit.  Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  I 
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had  heard  and  accepted  the  truism  that  suc- 
cess in  Texas  politics  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  corrupt  relations  with  the  "oil 
industry,"  and  particularly  so  in  John's  case. 
But  then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  car.  He 
drove  an  early  '70s  awful  faded  green  Dodge. 
It  was  ugly  and  too  big  for  him.  but  hardly 
the  vehicle  of  a  man  on  the  take.  (Unless,  of 
course,  all  those  oily-palmed  payoffs  went 
into  English  suits  and  fancy  cigarette  cases.) 
John  Tower,  in  the  last  great  contest  of  his 
life,  was  not  well  served  by  the  Institutions 
of  government  of  the  country  he  served  and 
loved.  One  must  finally  believe  that  a  new 
president  starting  at  the  peak  of  his  powers 
could  have  served  notice  on  the  barons  even 
of  the  opposition  party  that  this  was  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  he  wanted  and  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  he  would  have.  Additional 
political  capital  might  have  been  required  to 
be  spent,  but  sadly  it  was  not. 

As  to  the  Senate.  I  served  there  long 
enough  and  still  cherish  it  enough  to  believe 
that  each  senator  finally  casts  controversial 
votes  on  the  basis  of  conscience.  But  con- 
science does  not  split  along  partisan  lines. 
Why  was  John's  purported  personal  behavior 
more  shocking  to  Democrats  than  to  Repub- 
licans? For  myself.  I  would  have  voted  for 
him.  (I  write  this  with  full  awareness  of  all 
its  ironies  and  equally  full  expectation  of  the 
pathetic  puns  it  will  give  rise  to.)  He  would 
have  been  an  excellent  Republican  secretary 
of  defense.  I  worked  with  John  Tower  for  12 
years,  and  I  traveled  with  him  on  a  number 
of  official  trips.  I  never  saw  him  treat  any 
woman  in  his  presence  with  anything  but  re- 
spect and  courtesy,  and  even  old-fashioned 
courtliness. 

The  one  occassion  that  does  return  to  mind 
with  frequency  occurred  in  Geneva  in  1985.  I 
had  gone  there  to  try  to  find  out  if  there  was 
even  a  faint  prospect  for  progress  in  the 
stagnant,  desultory  START  talks.  John  was. 
by  then,  one  of  our  principal  negotiators. 
One  evening  I  was  dining  alone  in  a  small 
restaurant  across  from  the  Hotel  de  Vllle  in 
the  old  city  of  Geneva,  and  John  and  two  of 
his  daughters  (including  Marian  who  trag- 
ically perished  with  her  father)  passed  by  on 
their  way  to  a  table  upstairs.  Presently  one 
of  the  daughters  came  down  with  an  insist- 
ent invitation  that  I  join  them. 

I  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  young  la- 
dles had  only  a  few  days  to  spend  with  their 
father,  but  did  join  them  afterwsird  for  cof- 
fee. They  were,  together,  much  different 
from  what  I  had  expected — the  daughters  vi- 
vacious and  engaging,  their  father  warm,  af- 
fectionate and  very  human.  It  was  a  familiar 
but  arresting  scene  for  a  father  with  a 
daughter  much  their  age. 

Based  on  my  conversations  with  John 
Tower  in  Geneva.  I  have  a  personal  theory 
that  he  was  a  political  man  managing,  late 
in  his  career,  as  complex  a  transition  as  one 
can  make,  from  fierce  ideological  partisan  to 
patriot  and  internationalist.  I  like  to  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  his  unfair  handling  by  a 
highly  partisan  system,  he  finally  made  it. 

I'm  told  his  memorial  service  in  Washing- 
ton was  attended  by  only  one,  or  possibly 
two  Senate  Democrats.  I  deeply  regret  I  was 
not  there. 
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CONGRESS  $IOULD 
TRACK,  PI  LOTECT 
AND  SAFETY  LAWS 


OPPOSE  FAST 
U.S.  HEALTH 


HON.  I YRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJieiday.  May  15. 1991 
Mr.  DORGAN  sf  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  q  a  speech  made  by  Joan 
Claytxook,  president  of  Public  Citizen,  on  the 
organization's  opposition  to  extension  of  the 
administration's  tast-track  negotiating  author- 
ity. Ms.  Claytxiok  has  been  a  leader  on 
consumer,  environmental,  and  food  safety  is- 
sues for  many  years,  and  in  her  remarks  cau- 
tions Congress  fbout  agreeing  to  a  take  it  or 
leave  it  process  |whk;h  severely  limits  congres- 
sk>na)  and  citize^  input  and  review.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  refed  her  thoughtful  and  insight- 
ful remarks. 
Statement  of  ■  roAN  Claybrook,  Preside.nt, 

]  tJBLIC  CmZEN 

For  the  broa(  coalition  of  grassroots  and 
national  citlwns'  groups  opposing  fast 
track — consume  r,  environmental,  religious, 
farm,  labor,  eiucational,  human  rights- 
stopping  fast  ti  ick  extension  is  a  top  prior- 
ity. 

It  must  be  ou  r  priority  because  fast  track 
means  cutting  i  itlzens'  concerns  and  citizen 
Input  out  of  tra  le  policy-making.  By  keeping 
Congress  out  cf  the  early  stages  of  trade 
agreements  and  then  forcing  Congress  into  a 
take  it  or  leave  it  situation  at  the  end — fast 
track  means  vsry  little  Congressional  im- 
pact over  the  c  intents  of  trade  agreements. 

And  as  we  ars  all  too  awtu'e.  trade  agree- 
ments are  not  ]u8t  atx}ut  tariffs  anymore. 
Trade  agreemei  ts,  under  the  concept  of  non- 
tariff  tiarrlers,  ire  about  all  of  our  domestic 
laws— health,  safety,  environment,  agri- 
culture. Basically  any  government  regula- 
tion or  fiscal  involvement  from  tax  credits 
to  funding  for  i  ree  planting  that  could  have 
an  economic  ii  npact  is  at  stake — basically 
all  of  domestic  aws. 

At  Public  Cit  zen,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  fi  St  tracked  trade  agreements 
effects  on  health  and  safety  law.  We  have 
seen  with  past  fast  tracked  agreements  and 
with  the  draft  c  f  GATT,  how  the  Administra- 
tion is  using  ast  track — existing  environ- 
mental and  CO  isumer  laws  are  undermined 
and  any  furthei  initiatives  stifled 

And  the  upco  ming  vote  on  fast  track  is  of 
broad  Importance.  It  is  not  Just  about  the 
proposed  agreement  with  Mexico,  it  is  atmut 
fast  track  extension  generally  for  two  more 
years— fast  track  for  GATT  and  any  other 
agreement  that  the  Administration  nego- 
tiates within  tl  At  period. 

For  a  groui  like  Public  Citizen— which 
works  on  consumer  and  environmental  is- 
sues, what  is  leally  at  stake  then  is  giving 
total  control  ai  id  authority  over  trade  policy 
to  an  adminla  bration  that  has  had  as  its 
agenda  getting  rid  of  the  laws  and  programs 
that  ensure  thi  citizens  of  this  country  have 
safe  food,  a  cl»an  environment,  and  health 
and  safety  prot  ectlons  guaranteed  by  its  gov- 
ernment. 

As  you  will  lear  at  this  forum  today,  the 
Canadian  agreement  rushed  through  Con- 
gress on  a  fast  track  in  1968  has  already  seri- 
ously unden  lined  envlrozunental  and 
consumer  protBctions  on  both  sides  of  the 
twrder.  It  has  -esulted  in  massive  Job  losses 
In  Canada,  whose  wage  and  labor  standards 
are  higher  thai  those  in  the  U.S. 
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The  GATT  draft— and  you  should  each  get 
a  copy  of  the  selected  portions  of  it  with  an 
analysis  memo  attached  available  here 
today— was  negotiated  under  previous  fast 
track  authority. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  what  the  Adminis- 
tration negotiators  did  with  that  fast  track 
authority.  It  is  difficult  to  image  extension 
of  that  authority  considering  the  evidence 
contained  in  this  GATT  draft  of  how  it  has 
been  used.  And  by  the  way,  major  aspects  of 
the  directives  for  GATT  that  Congress 
passed  with  the  1988  Trade  Act  that  last  ex- 
tended fast  track  were  not  followed.  Al- 
though that  is  certainly  not  news  to  anjone, 
it  seems  timely  to  mention  it  considering 
Mr.  Gephardt's  announcement  yesterday 
that  despite  his  recognition  that  the  GATT 
objectives  were  not  followed  and  that  the 
Mexican  agreement  raises  many  environ- 
mental and  labor  concerns  he  thinks  every- 
thing will  be  OK  as  long  as  Congress  passes 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  with  negotiat- 
ing directives. 

But  back  to  GATT- in  the  GATT  draft,  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  set  and  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  is  undermined.  Under 
an  expensive  definition  of  "technical  barrier 
to  trade,"  and  in  a  special  section  of  the  ag- 
ricultural text  on  food  safety,  U.S.  laws  will 
be  exposed  to  challenge  as  trade  barriers  if 
U.S.  laws  are  higher  than  generally  lower 
international  standards.  Even  If  no  stand- 
ards exist,  the  U.S.  can  be  challenged  to 
prove  why  its  laws  are  not  trade  barriers. 
Unlike  the  GATT  now  in  effect,  which  is 
being  used  by  Mexico  to  challenge  the  U.S. 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  as  a  trade 
barrier,  this  draft  GATT  puts  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  country  with  the  challenged 
standards — not  on  the  challenger. 

Citizen  access  and  influence  on  standard 
setting  and  adjudication  is  removed  from  our 
current  open  process,  which  allows  full  citi- 
zen participation  and  shipped  overseas  and 
behind  closed  doors.  For  instance,  challenges 
are  decided  in  secret  by  a  panel  of  other 
GATT  members.  Food  safety  standards  are 
set  by  Codex  Alimantarius  in  Rome  by  a 
roomful  of  Commerce  Department  and  other 
bureaucrats  from  across  the  world. 

Further,  the  whole  GAIT  mechanism  ex- 
tends to  state  and  local  law— a  colleague  of 
ours  has  Just  returned  from  GATT  where  he 
found  that  negotiators  have  Just  completed 
the  language  missing  from  the  current  draft 
that  will  require  signatory  countries  to  force 
state  and  local  compliance  with  GATT 
terms. 

No  matter  what  issues  particularly  con- 
cern you:  American  businesses  getting  fair 
access  to  other  markets.  Jobs  shifting  to 
countries  to  take  advantage  of  the  effective 
subsidy  that  low  environmental  and  labor 
standards  create,  the  ability  to  promote  de- 
mand for  American  products  through  "Buy 
America"  or  state  procurement  laws  .  .  . 
whatever  it  is.  GATT  specifically  and  today's 
trade  agreements  generally  will  effect  it.  By 
cutting  you  out  of  trade  agreements,  fast 
track  takes  away  your  ability  to  ensure  that 
issue  is  treated  in  the  way  that  is  best  for 
Americans. 

Fast  track  is  an  outrage!  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  trade  agreements  under  fast 
track  were  meant  to  be  the  new  secret  weap- 
on for  the  Administration  to  get  done  what 
Congress  had  either  already  rejected  or 
would  tie  expected  to  reject. 

Because  fast  track  eliminates  the  poten- 
tial for  congressional  checks  or  balances 
through  amendments.  Administration  nego- 
tiators know  they  can  link  domestic  deregu- 
latory  proposals  to  legitimate  trade  propos- 
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als  and  then  ram  the  whole  package  through 
Congress. 

Fast  track  allows  the  Administration  to 
achieve  in  Geneva  what  it  couldn't  accom- 
plish in  Congress.  And  because  foreign  coun- 
tries are  actually  doing  the  dirty  work,  by 
challenging  our  laws  or  forcing  compliance 
with  damaging  terms  of  trade  agreements, 
the  Administration  can  keep  its  fingerprints 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

This  limitation  on  congressional  debate 
and  review  is  efficiency  In  the  grand  tradi- 
tion of  a  monarchy— but  we  elected  George 
Bush,  we  did  not  inherit  King  George. 

The  Administration  portrays  regular  con- 
gressional review  as  'too  messy.'  ifet  in  the 
16  years  since  fast  track  was  initiated  by 
President  Richard  Nixon,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved 89  multilateral  agreements  on  com- 
plex and  controversial  topics,  including  arms 
control,  taxes,  trade,  and  the  envlronment^- 
without  any  fast  track  procedure.  In  fact, 
only  three  agreements  have  ever  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  under  fast  track. 

Over  250  consumer,  environmental,  and 
other  citizens  groups  have  Joined  together  to 
fight  fast  track.  Please  also  be  certain  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  letter  all  of  the  groups 
have  signed  onto  in  support  of  the  Dorgan 
and  Hollings  resolution.  By  letting  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  know  what  is  at  stake, 
these  groups  have  energized  the  grassroots. 
Citizens  across  this  country— through  the 
calls  and  mailings  of  the  coalition  of 
groups— know  what  the  fast  track  vote  is 
about.  That  voting  to  stop  fast  track  is  Con- 
gress' only  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  the  environmental,  consumer  and  em- 
ployment havoc  that  fast  tracked  trade 
agreements  will  do  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong,  we  want  trade  agree- 
ments—but we  want  agreements  that  are 
good  for  the  people  of  this  country — not  Just 
good  for  big  business,  or  good  Just  for  multi- 
national corporations,  or  Just  good  to  whom- 
ever also  has  the  ear  of  the  Administration. 

If  the  Administration  negotiates  trade 
agreements  that  can  only  get  Congressional 
approval  when  shoved  down  Congress'  throat 
on  fast  track— those  are  not  going  to  be  good 
trade  agreements.  If  the  Administration  does 
a  good  job  consulting  with  Congress  and  ne- 
gotiates accordingly,  it  won't  need  a  fast 
track  and  those  will  be  agreements  which 
will  be  good  for  America  and  Americans. 


THE  VICTIMS  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  the  Victims  Justice  Act  of  1991,  a 
comprehensive  tjill  aimed  at  helping  the  for- 
gotten element  in  the  aiminal  justice  system — 
the  victim.  We  spend  most  of  our  time  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  criminal,  but  far  too 
little  on  the  victim.  This  legislation  attempts  to 
change  that. 

The  Vkrtims  Justice  Act  of  1991  wouW  en- 
sure a  steady  Increase,  above  inflation,  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  availabJe  for  both  vic- 
tims compensation  and  assistance  programs 
for  tt>e  future.  These  funds,  I  must  point  out, 
come  from  ttie  criminals,  not  from  taxpayers. 
The  Crime  Victims  Fund,  administered  by  the 
JustKe   Departmenfs  Office  for  Vk:tims   of 
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Crime,  is  collected  from  convicted  criminals, 
and  thus  rightfully  belongs  to  the  victims. 

The  act  includes  a  number  of  provisions  that 
will  provide  rrrore  money  to  victims: 

First,  the  bill  removes  the  current  Si  50  mil- 
lion cap  from  the  Crime  Victims  Fund. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  sunset  provisions 
that  would  have  ended  the  fund  in  three  years. 

Third,  it  provides  for  a  steady  10  percent 
minimum  increase  per  year  in  the  funds  to  be 
spent  on  compensation  and  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  it  streamlines  the  fund  so  that  the 
funded  programs  will  always  receive  the  same 
percentage  of  what  is  available. 

Fifth,  it  creates  a  fxjcket  of  reserve  funds  for 
years  where  collections  are  below  tfie  pre- 
vious year. 

Sixth,  it  speeds  up  the  distribution  of  assist- 
ance funds  so  those  programs  don't  have  to 
wait  until  halfway  through  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  note  my  appreciation  for 
those  groups  and  individuals  who  worked  with 
my  staff  to  craft  this  important  legislation.  They 
include:  Dr.  Jane  Burnley,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Victims  of  Crime;  Marlene  Young  and 
John  Stein  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Victims  of  Crime;  Lucy  Friedman,  director  of 
the  Victims  Services  Center  in  New  Yor1<;  Dan 
Eddy  of  the  National  Association  of  Crime  Vic- 
tims Compensation  Boards;  and,  numerous 
other  experts  and  advocates,  including  the  Na- 
tional Victim  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  this 
bill  is  so  important  and  what  it  would  mean. 
Currently,  according  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, only  one  in  nine  crime  victims  receives 
outside  help  from  assistarKe  programs.  The 
bill  would  provide  additional  resources  to  ex- 
pand assistarx;e  programs  including  rape  cri- 
sis centers,  shelters  for  abused  spouses,  and 
other  emergency  services.  It  would  provide 
more  assistance  to  historically  underserved 
victims  such  as  families  in  crime-ridden  urt)an 
areas  and  those  on  Indian  reservations.  It 
would  help  create  more  important  partnerships 
between  private  nonprofit  programs  and  pros- 
ecutors and  police  departments.  And  it  will  in- 
crease compensation  for  victims  including 
medical  costs,  counseling  expenses,  and  lost 
wages. 

I  am  also  including  here  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Victims  Justice  Act  of  1991 . 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  "Vic- 
tims  Justice   act   of   1991'"   With   Com- 
mentary 

Section  l.  Short  Title.  Provides  that  the 
short  titles  of  the  bill  is  the  "Victims  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1991." 

Section  2.  Crime  Victims  Fund. 

§2(a)  repeals  §1402(0  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "1984  Act"). 

Commentary:  §  1402(c)  provided  a  ceiling 
limit  of  $150,000,000  for  the  Fund  for  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1994,  with  the  first 
S2. 200.000  above  that  ceiling  used  for  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  judicial  branch  and  the 
remaining  excess  being  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  treasury.  The  subsection 
also  included  a  sunset  provision  of  fiscal 
year  1994  for  deposits  made  in  the  Fund.  Pro- 
posed §2(a)  therefore  effectively  removes  the 
Fund's  ceiling  and  sunset  provision  (judicial 
branch  administrative  costs  are  provided  for 
in§2(b)(l)  below). 
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§2(b)(l)  amends  §1402(d)(2)  of  the  1984  Act. 
which  provides  for  allocations  from  the 
Fund,  by  implementing  a  distribution  for- 
mula as  follows: 

§2(b)(2)(A)(i)  provides  that  seven  percent  of 
the  total  funds  deposited  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under  §1404A. 
which  are  provided  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  §4(d)  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act; 

§2(b)(2)(A)(ii)  provides  that  four  percent 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under 
§1404(0(1).  which  are  for  training  and  tech- 
nical services  to  victim  assistance  programs 
and  for  financial  support  of  services  to  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crime  by  victim  assistance 
programs;  and. 

§2(b)(2)(A)(iii)  provides  that  the  remainder. 
89  percent,  shall  be  available  in  equal 
amounts  for  grants  under  §1403.  which  are 
for  crime  victim  compensation  programs, 
and  under  §1404(a),  which  are  for  crime  vic- 
tim assistance  programs. 

Commentary:  §  1402(d)(2)  of  the  1984  Act 
provides  a  complex  formula  for  distribution 
of  the  funds  depending  on  the  amount  depos- 
ited in  the  Fund.  For  example,  the  first 
$100,000,000  is  divided  into  a  four-way  per- 
centage formula,  the  next  $5,500,000  is  set 
aside  for  a  child  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment program,  the  sums  above  $105,500,000 
but  not  in  excess  of  $110,000,000  are  set  aside 
for  particular  assistance  programs,  and  the 
sums  above  $110,000,000  are  further  divided 
into  a  three-way  percentage  formula. 

Proposed  § 2(b)(1)  provides  a  simplified  per- 
centage formula  that  retains  at  all  levels  the 
effective  relative  allocated  percentages  of 
the  1984  Act  when  the  Fund  is  in  excess  of 
$110,000,000. 

§2(b)(l).  at  (2)(B),  also  allows  the  Director 
to  retain  any  amount  in  excess  of  110  percent 
of  the  total  deposited  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  as  a  reserve  for  those  years  in  which 
there  is  a  shortfall  in  the  Fund,  provided 
that  the  reserve  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

It  also  provides,  at  (2)(C).  that  the  first 
$6,200,000  above  $150,000,000  deposited  in  the 
Fund  through  fiscal  year  1995.  and  for  the 
first  $3,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
be  available  to  the  judicial  branch  for  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §2(b)(l)  authorizes 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Victims  of 
Crime  to  keep  in  reserve  funds  above  110  per- 
cent of  the  total  deposits  of  the  previous 
year.  The  intent  of  the  reserve  is  to  ensure 
that  in  years  in  which  there  is  a  shortfall  in 
deposits  from  the  previous  year,  additional 
funds  would  still  be  available  to  maintain 
the  previous  allocation  levels.  By  requiring 
that  the  reserves  be  collected  only  from  de- 
posits above  110  percent,  the  intent  is  to  pro- 
vide a  steady  annual  growth  in  the  size  of 
the  Fund  accounting  for  inflation  before  ex- 
cess fuiyls  can  be  held  in  reserve.  Proposed 
§  2(b)(1)  also  limits  the  reserve  to  $20,000,000. 

In  addition,  proposed  § 2(b)(1)  provides  that 
in  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995,  the  first 
$6,200,000  deposited  in  the  Fund  above 
$150,000,000  be  available  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  judicial  branch  for  collecting 
fines.  After  fiscal  year  1995.  the  amount 
available  for  this  purjwse  decreases  to 
$3,000,000  per  year.  These  allocations  are  in- 
tended to  fund  operations  and  computers  for 
the  U.S.  Courts  Fine  Center  in  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina,  and  other  pilot  districts.  In- 
creased funds  are  provided  for  the  first  four 
fiscal  years  for  one-time  purchases  of  com- 
puter and  data  processing  equipment.  The 
Fine  Center  will  increase  the  judicial 
branch's  ability  to  assess  and  collect  fines 
from  defendants. 
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§2(b)(2)  provides  conforming  cross-ref- 
erence changes. 

Section  3.  Percentage  Change  in  Crime 
Victim  Compensation  Formula.  Amends 
§  1403(a)(1)  of  the  1964  Act  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  victim  compensation  pro- 
grams from  40  percent  to  45  percent  of  the 
amounts  awarded  by  each  program  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §3  provides  an  al- 
lowed increase  from  40  percent  to  45  percent 
of  the  victims  compensation  programs  that 
can  be  funded  by  the  Fund.  This  five  percent 
increase  reflects  the  five  percent  allowable 
administrative  costs  provided  for  in  proposed 
§4.  and  is  intended  to  ensure  that  compensa- 
tion program  payouts  do  not  decrease  as  a 
result  of  §4. 

Section  4.  Administrative  Costs  For  Crime 
Victim  Compensation.  Amends  §  1403(a)  of 
the  1984  Act  by  allowing  up  to  five  percent  of 
a  victim  compensation  program  grant  to  be 
used  for  administrative  costs. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §4  is  intended  to 
provide  limited  sums  from  the  Fund  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  state  com- 
pensation programs. 

Section  5.  Relationship  of  Crime  Victim 
Compensation  To  Certain  Federal  Programs. 
Amends  §  1403  of  the  1984  Act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  provide  that  victim  com- 
pen.sation  not  be  considered  as  funds  that  a 
Federal  or  federally  Tinanced  state  or  local 
program  would  otherwise  pay. 

Commentary;  Proposed  §5  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  compensation  programs  are 
available  as  the  funds  of  last  resort,  and  thus 
cannot  be  required  to  supplant  Medicaid. 
Veterans'  Administration.  CHAMPUS.  or 
other  similarly  available  funds. 

Section  6.  Use  of  Unspent  1402(d)(2)  Money. 
Amends  §  1404(a)(1)  of  the  1984  Act  by  allow- 
ing the  Director  to  use  unspent  compensa- 
tion funds  for  assistance  programs  in  either 
the  year  such  funds  are  not  spent  or  in  the 
following  year. 

Commentary:  The  intent  of  proposed  §6  is 
to  allow  the  Director  to  make  p.ayments  to 
assistance  programs  using  untpent  com- 
pensation funds  from  the  previous  year. 
Under  the  current  scheme,  such  payments 
can  only  be  made  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
after  compensation  funds  are  paid.  Thus,  as- 
sistance funds  may  not  become  available 
until  midway  or  later  through  the  fiscal 
year.  By  allowing  the  Director  to  use  pre- 
vious year  unspent  lompensation  funds,  as- 
sistance pa>Tnents  can  commence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  7.  Underserved  Victims.  Amends 
§  1404(a)  of  the  1984  Act  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (6)  requiring  crime  victim  assistance 
administrators  to  give  particular  attention 
to  children  who  are  victims  of  violent  street 
crime. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §7  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  state  assistance  program  admin- 
istrators give  particular  attention  to  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  violent  street  crime. 

Secttion  8.  Grants  for  Demonstration 
Projects.  Amends  §  1404(c)(1)(A)  of  the  1984 
Act  to  include  demonstration  projects. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §8  is  intended  to 
explicitly  allow  the  Director  to  make  grants 
for  demonstration  projects  as  well  as  for 
training  and  technical  assistance. 

Section  9.  Administrative  Costs  For  Crime 
Victim  Assistance.  Amends  §  1404(b)  of  the 
1984  Act  by  allowing  up  to  five  percent  of  a 
victim  assistance  program  grant  to  be  used 
by  a  state  administrator  for  administrative 
costs. 

Commentary:  Proposed  §9  is  intended  to 
provide  limited  sums  from  the  Fund  for  ad- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  CUBAN  AMERICAN 
WOMEN 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cuban-American  Women 
[NACAW]  was  established  in  1977  to  provide 
direct  sen/ices  to  Cuban-American  and  other 
Hispanic  women.  Founded  by  Dr.  Ana  Maria 
Perera,  NACAW's  philosophy  is  that  Hispanic 
women  In  the  United  States  can  achieve  their 
absolute  potential  by  joining  forces  and  taking 
advantage  of  available  resources. 

On  May  20,  1991,  the  National  Association 
of  CubarvAmerican  Women  will  host  Its  eighth 
annual  dinner  honoring  five  women  whose  life- 
time accomplishments  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Hispanlcs  in  the  United 
States.  This  year,  NACAW  Is  recognizing  Dr. 
Antonia  Novello,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  Sara  Barcelo  Castany,  editor-ir>- 
chief  of  Vanidades  and  Harper's  Bazaar  in 
Spanish;  Rita  Esquivel,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education  arxJ  Minority  Languages 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  Education;  Judity 
Gascue  Mouton,  director  of  International  Fi- 
nance, Planning  and  Control  of  Man-iott  Cor- 
porations; and  Iris  Martinez  Arroyo,  director  of 
Bilingual  Education  Programs  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  key  note  speaker  will  be  Mi- 
chael G.  Kozak,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

NACAW  strives  to  Irrcrease  awareness 
anx)ng  its  constituents  of  numerous  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  and  by  private  sector.  NACAW's  ex- 
tends its  membership  to  Hispanic  women  all 
over  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  board  mem- 
bers of  NACAW:  Josefina  A.  Lago,  president; 
Julieta  N.  Vails,  vice  president;  Julieta  Noyes, 
secretary;  and  Sarah  Dan,  treasurer.  I  con- 
gratulate the  five  recipients  of  this  prestigious 
award  and  commend  the  National  Association 
of  Cuban  AnDerican  Women,  and  especially  its 
founder.  Dr.  Ana  Maria  Perera,  for  their  tre- 
mendous work. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FAIRMONT  PRIVATE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  9  years  the  Department  of  Education  has 
selected  approximately  2,000  outstanding  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  be  blue  rib- 
bon schools.  This  year  the  Department  se- 
lected 222  nationwide.  One  of  these  schools 
happens  to  be  Fairmont  Private  Junior  High 
School  under  the  able  leadership  of  Principal 
David  R.  Jackson. 

The  222  schools  comprising  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Schools  Program  were  selected  from  a 
total  of  490  schools  nominated  to  the  national 
program    last    December.    The    Council    for 
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American  Private  Education  nomina'^^d  the 
Fairmont  school.  A  representative  will  'iM  privi- 
leged to  come  to  Washington  in  the  fall  to  re- 
ceive official  recognition  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  schools  deserve 
our  praise,  especially  Fairmont  Private  Junior 
High  School  of  Anaheim,  CA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  DAVID  N. 
EDELSTEIN 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  my  constituent  and  a 
lifetime  New  Yorker,  Judge  David  N. 
Edelstein,  who  is  being  honored  by  his  alma 
mater,  Fordham  University,  on  May  22,  1991 
in  New  York  City.  Fordham's  reception  will 
mari<  Judge  Edelstein's  40th  year  of  service 
on  the  U.S.  district  court. 

In  addition  to  serving  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades on  the  U.S.  district  court,  the  judge  has 
a  long  list  of  lifetime  achievements.  Judge 
Edelstein  is  a  former  elected  member  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States;  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Optimal  Utiliza- 
tion, Metropolitan  Chief  Judges  of  Federal 
Courts.  Judge  Edelstein  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Maritime  Law  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Slates,  American  Bar 
Association,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion; and  an  fionorary  member  of  the  Lawyers 
Association  of  the  Textile  IrxJustry. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  offering  thanks  arxJ 
appreciation  to  Judge  David  Edelstein  for  his 
slrxiere  commitment  to  public  service.  I  should 
also  like  to  wish  Fordham  University  all  the 
best  for  a  successful  reception. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  JOE 
DIMAGGIOS  STREAK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation to  the  "Yankee  Clipper,"  Joe 
Dimaggio,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  historic  56-game  hitting  streak. 
I  congratulate  Califomia's  native  son  and 
starxj  on  record  as  believing  that  the  feat  will 
never  be  matched. 

But  wait,  the  voice  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
league and  legendary  Red  Sox  fan,  Sil  Conte, 
echoes  in  my  ear.  "Tell  them  about  Ted, 
Glenn,  tell  them  about  Ted!"  arxJ  Silvio  is,  as 
always,  right.  For  1941  was  the  year  that  Ted 
Williams,  himself  an  admirer  of  Joe  Dimaggio, 
made  his  own  historic  achievement  by  being 
the  last  man  to  hit  over  .400,  actually  hitting 
.406  for  that  memorable  season.  So  let's  sa- 
lute Joe  Dimaggio  with  a  kind  eye  for  Ted  Wil- 
liams as  well.  As  Dom  Dimaggio,  Joe's  great 
competitive  brother,  commented  In  a  recent 
book,  "1941  was  the  year  that  there  should 
have  been  two  MVP   awards,   one  for  my 
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brother  and  one  for  the  'Splendid  Splinter,' 
Ted  Willianis."  I,  and  Sil  Conte,  choose  not  to 
argue  with  Dom  Dimagglo. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD. 
COCHRAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  and 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Cochran,  chair- 
man of  Howard  Community  College's  board  of 
trustees,  who  is  retiring  from  the  board  in 
June.  He  will  be  honored  on  Thursday,  May 
23,  at  the  community  college's  commence- 
ment exercise  for  his  many  years  of  service. 

An  HCC  trustee  since  1985,  Dr.  Cochran 
has  served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
HCC  board  since  1989,  and  sen/ed  as  vice 
chairman  from  July  1 ,  1 988,  until  January  30, 
1 989.  During  the  early  days  of  the  college,  he 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  from  1966  to 
1 968  and  was  chairman  from  1 967  to  1 968. 

As  an  active  member  in  civic  and  education 
erxleavors,  he  has  envisioned  the  significant 
role  that  a  community  college  could  play  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country.  He  erv 
hanced  the  educational  opportunities  that  the 
college  could  provide  to  county  residents,  and 
helped  lay  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  finest 
community  colleges  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Cochran  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of 
excellence  in  teaching,  and  has  led  the  way  in 
ensuring  that  HCC's  faculty  has  the  resources 
to  support  a  high-quality  educational  setting. 
Among  his  many  successes,  the  Clar1<sville 
resident  served  as  Howard  County  Executive 
on  the  Howard  County  Council  and  on  the 
Howard  County  Board  of  Education.  As  county 
executive,  he  created  the  citizens'  service  bu- 
reau, designed  to  provide  services  for  seniors. 

As  an  HCC  trustee,  he  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  Maryland  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees,  represented  the  interest  of 
the  college  before  the  State  legislature  and  at 
Association  of  Community  College  Trustees' 
conventions,  and  worked  tirelessly  to  win  sup- 
port for  the  college's  budget  before  the  How- 
ard County  Council. 

Dr.  Cochran's  dedication  to  his  work  is  ex- 
traordinary. He  will  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues, but  we  are  all  grateful  to  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  advocate  for 
developing  educational  resources,  and  he  will 
continue  to  have  a  strong  presence  in  the  poli- 
tKS  of  Howard  County. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA 
TO  BREAK  IMPORTANT  GROUND 
AT  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  niANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  La  Raza  [NCLR]  is  planning 
its  annual  conference  in  Houston,  TX,  on  July 
13  through  July  17.  The  NCLR  is  a  national 
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organization  which  works  to  increase  the 
prominence  of  Hispanic  leadership  and  civic 
involvement  across  America.  This  year's  con- 
ference features  a  wide  range  of  seminars  in- 
cluding: civil  rights,  trade,  poverty,  race  rela- 
tions, education,  crime  and  drugs,  aging,  and 
community  development. 

The  Hispanic  community  as  a  wfrole  is  sure 
to  benefit  from  the  new  thinking  promised  by 
the  dialog  with  prominent  Hispanic  leaders. 
The  conference  will  break  new  ground  in  help- 
ing this  community  grapple  with  important  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  issues. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  workshops 
dealing  with  civil  rights  and  race  relations.  The 
opening  assembly  is  entitled,  "The  Hispanic 
Quest  for  Equality:  Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
and  will  be  a  panorama  of  the  Hispanic  civil 
rights  movement.  The  Honorable  Tony 
Gallegos,  the  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has 
been  invited  to  speak  on  helping  Hispanlcs  to 
nrore  fully  b)enefit  from  antidiscrimination  stat- 
utes. 

Seminars  will  also  deal  with  the  timely  sut>- 
ject  of  the  Mexican-American  free  trade  pact 
negotiations.  Proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
proposed  free  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  discuss  the  po- 
tential benefits  and  dangers  of  a  free  trade 
agreement.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  under- 
standing how  a  trade  agreement  would  affect 
Mexico,  the  United  States  overall,  the  Mexi- 
can-American border  region  and  Hispanic 
Americans.  Panelists  for  these  important  dis- 
cussions will  include  representatives  from  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  trade  delegations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Association  of  La  Raza  to  organize 
such  a  comprehensive  and  relevant  con- 
ference to  deal  with  issues  important  to  the 
Hispank;  community.  I  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  La  Raza  President  Raul  Yzaguirra  and 
the  Conference  Director  Eileen  Torres  for  their 
vision  to  invigorate  this  community  with  fresh 
thinking.  Both  the  Hisfjanic  community  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  the  t>etter  for  their 
efforts. 


THE  455TH  POINT  OF  LIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Bush  yesterday  named  the  volunteers  of  Ad- 
vanced Resources  for  Foster  Kids  [ARK],  of 
Orange,  CA,  as  the  455th  Daily  Point  of  Light. 
These  volunteers  support  foster  parents,  help- 
ing them  better  serve  the  emotional,  physical, 
and  psychological  needs  of  foster  children. 

Founded  in  1984,  in  response  to  a  large 
number  of  foster  children  wtK)  move  from 
home  to  home,  ARK  provides  support  to  foster 
families,  helping  Xbevn  create  the  t>est  possible 
environment  for  the  chikjren.  More  than  80 
volunteers  supplement  foster  families  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways. 

Some  volunteers  serve  as  "compeers,"  act- 
ing as  both  a  companion  and  peer  to  a  foster 
child.  Volunteers  are  matched  with  a  chikj  to 
ensure  that  he  or  she  feels  stable  and  secure. 
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Other  volunteers  serve  as  family  fnends,  help- 
ing a  specified  family  care  for  the  foster  child. 
They  provide  transportation  and  help  coordi- 
nate special  events  such  as  birttiday  parties. 
The  START  [Short  Term  Assistance  Response 
Team]  team  is  available  for  crisis  intervention, 
helping  foster  families  deal  with  emergerx:y 
situations.  Some  volunteers  also  facilitate  vis- 
its between  children  and  their  birth  family,  en- 
suring that  the  meetings  are  free  of  stress  and 
fear.  And  yet  other  volunteers  serve  as  center 
volunteers,  leading  recreational  activities  for 
foster  children  at  the  ARK  center  3  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
39th  District,  I  salute  the  volunteers  of  Ad- 
vanced Resources  for  Foster  Kids  as  tfie 
455th  Daily  Point  of  Light. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALVIN  I.  SCHIFF 
AND  THE  BOARD  OF  JEWISH 
EDUCATION  OF  GREATER  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  both  tfie 
Board  of  Jewish  Education  of  Greater  New 
York  [BJE]  and  its  retiring  executive  director 
and  my  constituent.  Dr.  Alvin  I.  Schitf,  for  their 
efforts  to  promote  Jewish  education. 

The  Board  of  Jewish  Education,  the  worWs 
largest  central  agency  for  Jewish  education,  is 
a  longstanding  foundation  which  teaches  and 
reinforces  ideology  to  the  Jewish  youth  of  New 
York.  BJE  offers  educational,  nutritional,  and 
financial  services  to  teachers,  principals,  ad- 
ministrators, parents,  and  students  of  all  ages 
in  Jewish  schools. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  the  BJE  sirKe 
1 970,  past  president  of  the  Council  for  Jewish 
Education,  honorary  president  of  the  Edu- 
cators Council  of  America,  and  past  chair  of 
the  Conference  of  Jewish  Educator  Organiza- 
tions, the  name  Dr.  Alvin  I.  Schiff  has  t)ecome 
syrwnymous  with  Jewish  education.  He  is  cur- 
rently chairman  of  tfie  professional  advisory 
committee  for  tfie  Hornstein  Program  at  Brarv 
dels  University,  and  serves  on  the  Governor's 
advisory  committee  on  education.  Dr.  Schiff 
has  received  honors  from  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  Hebrew  University,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, the  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal 
Servce,  and  tfie  Jewish  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

On  May  22,  1991,  the  BJE  will  celebrate  its 
80th  anniversary  with  a  gala  dinner  in  New 
York  City.  This  event  will  give  memtjers  of  the 
board,  along  with  Dr.  Schiff  s  friends  and  col- 
leagues the  opportunity  to  recognize  Dr. 
Schiff,  as  the  quintessential  Jewish  educator. 

At  this  time,  I  shouW  like  to  offer  my  best  re- 
gards to  Dr.  Alvin  Schitf  upon  his  retirement, 
and  to  thank  him  and  all  those  associated  with 
the  board  for  their  efforts  to  prorrxite  Jewish 
education.  I  am  certain  that  the  BJE  will  fiave 
dlffk:ulty  replacing  such  a  valuable  and  dedh 
cated  indivkJual  as  Dr.  Schiff. 
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cost  control  measures,  less  money  would  be 
available  for  research  and  development  of 
new  drugs  and  procedures  to  fight  disease. 
Also,  universal  access  would  limit  choices  in 
health  care  coverage.  An  individual  would  not 
tie  able  to  receive  improved  health  care  serv- 
k:es  through  increased  payments.  This  would 
be  contrary  to  our  free  market  system,  which 
allows  the  consumer  to  decide  the  quality  of 
care  he  receives. 

My  major  concern  with  this  proposal, 
though,  is  the  increased  expenditures  that  it 
would  require.  The  Pepper  Commission,  which 
examined  the  feasibility  of  universal  health 
care  coverage,  estimated  that  the  Federal  cost 
of  such  a  system  would  be  S69.6  billion.  In  the 
age  of  Government  cost  overruns,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  bill  will  be  substantially 
higher.  With  today's  gigantic  budget  deficit, 
this  kind  of  spending  is  simply  not  possible 
without  a  substantial  irKrease  in  taxes.  Rais- 
ing taxes  to  begin  a  new  program  without  re- 
ducing the  budget  deficits  does  not  seem  ei- 
ther politically  or  economically  feasible  at  this 
time.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  ourselves  out 
of  this  problem,  but  rather,  we  must  seek  in- 
ventive methods  to  improve  on  our  present 
system. 

Another  proposal  toward  universal  care  is  to 
require  businesses  to  provide  health  insurance 
to  their  workers.  Essentially,  in  the  absence  of 
Government's  ability  to  pay,  we  will  force  the 
costs  upon  ennployers.  However,  many  small 
businesses  would  be  driven  to  their  mandated 
bankruptcy,  not  marxJated  coverage,  by  the  in- 
creased premiums  they  would  be  forced  to 
pay.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Partnership  on  Health  Care  and 
Employment  have  estimated  that  mandated 
employer-provided  health  care  insurance 
would  cost  businesses  an  additional  S42  bil- 
lion a  year.  An  estimated  3.5  million  jobs 
would  be  lost  due  to  these  increased  premium 
payments.  This  would  only  further  depress  the 
economy  and  overburden  the  owners  of  small 
businesses,  not  to  mention  driving  more  Amer- 
icans into  the  streets  where  there  is  no  health 
coverage. 

Instead  of  completely  overhauling  the  cur- 
rent system,  we  should  attempt  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  our  system  while  attempting  to 
exterxj  access  to  more  Americans.  To  accom- 
plish this  goal,  health  care  costs  will  have  to 
be  reduced.  Many  methods  have  been  used, 
some  more  successfully  than  others,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  health  care  expenditures.  One 
method  has  been  to  require  increased  cost- 
sharing  by  consumers.  However,  this  does  not 
truly  reduce  health  care  costs,  but  rather  shifts 
them  from  the  provider  to  the  consumer. 
There  has  also  been  an  increased  call  to  use 
managed  care.  An  example  of  managed 
health  care  is  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions [HMO's] .  These  organizations  attempt  to 
contain  health  care  costs  by  limiting  the  free- 
dom of  health  care  providers  and  consumers. 
By  reviewing  specialist  care  and  medical  oper- 
ations, these  organizations  eliminate  unneces- 
sary procedures,  thus  reducing  expenses. 

Another  health  care  cost  that  needs  to  be 
controlled  is  the  cost  of  unnecessary  bureauc- 
racy. The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
reported  that  administrative  and  billing  costs 
account  for  24  cents  out  of  every  U.S.  dollar 
spent  on   health  care.   Conversely,   Canada 
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spends  only  1 1  cents  out  of  every  dollar  on 
these  same  costs.  If  the  United  States  could 
reduce  its  paperwork  burden  to  the  Canadian 
level,  we  would  save  more  than  S100  billion  a 
year,  enough  to  provide  health  care  insurance 
for  our  entire  uninsured  population.  Liberating 
our  doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital  clerks  from 
needlessly  filing  forms  in  triplicate  will  allow 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  health  care  of  their 
patients  while  also  reducing  our  Nation's 
health  care  expenditures. 

Price  controls  have  also  been  used  to  en- 
courage health  care  providers  to  reduce  their 
costs.  By  reimbursing  providers  on  a  fixed 
scale  and  not  guaranteeing  them  full  reim- 
bursement of  medical  expenditures,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  provider  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
his  procedures  more  cost  effective.  Addition- 
ally, medical  malpractice  reform  has  been  sug- 
gested. Currently,  extra  tests  and  procedures 
are  conducted  to  protect  medical  providers 
from  legal  redress.  These  procedures  are 
costly  and  often  unnecessary  to  the  patient's 
well-being.  We  should  be  corrcentrating  on 
preventive  care  that  can  reduce  illness  and 
preserve  the  health  of  our  citizens  rather  than 
conducting  unnecessary  procedures  as  a  safe- 
ty precaution. 

Reducing  health  care  costs,  though,  is  only 
part  of  the  equation.  Access  to  the  health  care 
system  must  also  be  improved.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  reform  in  our  current  sys- 
tem. For  example,  a  large  portion  of  the  unin- 
sured are  individuals  who  are  self-employed. 
These  individuals,  while  reporting  income 
above  the  Federal  pioverty  level,  remain  unin- 
sured Ijecause  they  can  only  deduct  25  per- 
cent of  their  health  care  insurance.  Corpora- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  may  deduct  1 00  per- 
cent of  their  insurarrce  costs.  Thus,  the  self- 
employed  are  less  likely  to  purchase  health 
coverage  for  themselves  and  their  employees. 

Another  large  group  of  the  uninsured  are 
those  people  whose  income  falls  below  the 
Federal  poverty  level.  Medicaid  only  covers  40 
percent  of  these  people.  Expanding  the  Medic- 
aid Program  to  cover  a  higher  percentage  of 
these  individuals,  or  allowing  them  to  buy 
Medicaid  coverage,  would  increase  their  ac- 
cess to  health  insurance.  While  improving 
health  care  access  to  these  groups,  among 
others,  would  cause  additional  expenditures,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  than  universal  health 
care  access. 

While  our  health  care  system  has  its  advan- 
tages, it  is  in  need  of  reform  to  reduce  costs 
and  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  Americans. 
Universal  access  is  certainly  a  laudable  goal; 
it  may  prove  too  costly  for  the  taxpayers,  small 
businesses,  arxj  the  Govemment.  Instead,  re- 
form to  our  current  system  is  a  more  realistic 
goal.  By  reducing  costs  arxl  enacting  meas- 
ures to  improve  access  to  the  uninsured,  our 
quality  system  can  become  more  efficient  and 
accessible  to  all  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
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JERRY  BENVENUTO  OF  COLUMBIA 
COUNTY:  "A  VETERANS  VET- 
ERAN" 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  Jerry 
Benvenuto  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he  is  a 
"veteran's  veteran."  And  since  I've  never  hid- 
den the  fact  that  veterans  are  very  special  to 
me,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  rising  today  to  talk 
atx)ut  a  very  special  person. 

His  full  name  is  Genesio  Benvenuto,  but  ev- 
eryone knows  him  as  Jerry.  He  is  the  Colunv 
bia  County  Legionnaire  of  the  Year.  Nomi- 
nated by  American  Legion  Post  42  in  Chat- 
ham, he  went  on  to  represent  the  county  in 
New  York's  third  district.  A  State  winner  will  be 
selected  this  summer  at  the  annual  convention 
in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  typical  of  the  man  that  he 
would  enlist  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II. 
"Obligation  to  community.  State,  and  Nation," 
words  in  the  preamble  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, is  more  than  just  a  slogan  for  Jerry 
Benvenuto.  His  friends  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  creed  by  which  he  lives.  And  to  that  creed 
he  has  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
deep  interest  in  his  fellow  veterans. 

Mr.  Benvenuto  is  a  veteran  of  the  Burma- 
China-lrxlia  theater,  where  he  was  involved  in 
operations  to  haul  supplies  over  the  vitally  im- 
portant Burma  Road.  He  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star,  among  other  decorations,  while 
serving  with  txDth  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
arxJ  Army  Air  Corps. 

A  life  member  of  the  American  Legion,  he 
has  held  practically  every  office  with  Chat- 
ham's Post  42,  including  commander  from 
1982-1983.  Last  year  he  was  third  district 
commander,  the  first  Chatham  legionnaire  to 
hold  that  title  since  1 922. 

He  is  also  a  pos;  commander  of  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  and  has  also  been 
active  in  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  arxJ  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  He  is  a  frequent 
volunteer  at  the  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Albany  and  often  helps  as  a  dhver  of  the 
county's  veterans  van. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  person  I 
wanted  to  represent  when  I  sought  to  join  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  when  I  first  en- 
tered Congress,  when  I  advanced  to  ranking 
Republican  on  that  committee,  and  when  I 
saw  President  Reagan  sign  into  law  my  bill 
making  the  Veterans  Administration  a  full,  cab- 
inet-level Department. 

But  Jerry  Benvenuto's  contribution  goes  far 
beyond  his  involvement  in  veterans  affairs.  He 
has  served  as  Ghent  highway  supehntendent, 
a  Columbia  County  sheriff's  deputy,  a  part- 
time  Chatham  patrolman,  and  a  Ghent  con- 
stable. He  is  also  active  in  Moose,  Elks,  Sons 
of  Italy,  the  Ghent  Fire  Company,  Ghent  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  and  St.  James  Church. 

Area  youth  are  especially  fond  of  Jerry 
Benvenuto.  and  it's  easy  to  see  why.  He  has 
been  a  bus  driver  with  Chatham  Central 
Schools.  He  has  worked  with  Bal)e  Ruth  tjase- 
t)all  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  he  has  been  the 
town's  youth  commissioner.  He  is  famous  for 
his  spaghetti  dinner  furnl-raisers,  in  which  he 
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serves  as  cook  and  organizer,  and  which  have 
gone  to  pay  for  baseball  uniforms  as  well  as 
other  worthy  causes.  The  Chatham  Class  of 
1 968  devoted  its  yearlx)Ok  to  Jerry  Benvenuto, 
an  honor  he  prizes  above  all  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  and  other 
Memtjers  to  join  me  today  in  a  salute  to  Jerry 
Benvenuto,  the  best  friend  veterans  ever  had 
and  a  great,  patriotic  American. 


DUNE  PLANTING  ON  VIRGINIA  KEY 
BEACH 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Youth  Advisory  Council  to  the  Fnends  of  Vir- 
ginia Key  are  holding  a  dune  planting  on  May 
18.  The  council  is  made  up  of  a  multiethnic 
group  of  students  from  Lorah  Park  Elementary 
School,  Richmond  Heights,  Shenandoah,  and 
Southwood  Middle  Schools  who  have  turned 
their  concern  for  the  environment  into  action. 
This  activity  is  being  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  of  Miami,  metro  Dade  County, 
and  the  Friends  of  Virginia  Key. 

This  effort  has  been  initiated  to  maintain 
and  protect  the  ecosystem  of  the  dunes  on 
Virginia  Key  Beach  from  erosidn  and  overuse. 
The  initial  planting  is  being  sponsored  by  4-H 
community  pride  grants  awarded  to  the  4-H 
Marine  Ecology  Club.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Youth  Advisory  Council  that  this  dune  planting 
will  be  the  start  of  an  ongoing  ecology  project 
to  preserve  and  restore  Virginia  Key.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  would  also  provide  hands-on.  com- 
munity sen/ice  projects  and  environmental 
education  to  Dade  County  residents. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of:  Men  Cum- 
mings  and  Kris  Ferguson  of  4-H;  Roberta 
Fellabom.  president  of  the  Friends  of  Virginia 
Key;  Sabrina  Baker  Bouie  of  the  city  of  Miami 
Development  Office;  and  Seema  Satchman  of 
the  Youth  Advisory  Council,  for  initiating  this 
important  project.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  these  south  Florida  citizens 
to  protect  the  Virginia  Key  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  others  to  put  their  environmental  con- 
cerns into  action. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
DELAHANTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.    DANNEMEYER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   was 
saddened   to    hear   of   the    loss    of   George 
Delahanty.  My  hometown  of  Fullerton  will  miss 
his  kindness  and  service.  Our  best  goes  to  his 
wife  Dorothy  and  the  family.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  following  news  article  concern- 
ing the  death  of  George  Delahanty  to  all  of  our 
colleagues. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  3.  1991] 
County  GOP  Leader  DELAHANTi-  Dies  at  75 
(By  Anita  M.  Cal) 
Fullerton.— George     E.     Delahanty.     a 
former  chairman  of  the  Orange  County  Re- 
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publican  Party,  whose  participation  in  the 
party  spanned  decades,  died  Wednesday  at 
his  home  here  after  a  lengthy  bout  with  can- 
cer. He  was  75. 

■'George  was  a  very,  very  nice  man.'  said 
Lois  Lundberg.  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Del- 
ahanty who  worked  with  him  when  he  was 
local  GOP  chief  in  1972-74.  "He  didnt  have 
too  long  a  leadership  in  the  party  because  it 
was  during  stormy  times  .  .  .  but  he  always 
remained  a  very  loyal  Republican." 

Lundberg,  who  is  herself  a  former  county 
GOP  chairwoman,  praised  Delahanty  for  con- 
tributing hundreds  of  volunteer  hours  to  the 
party,  along  with  his  wife.  Dorothy. 

"He  was  a  very  dedicated  family  man  and 
Republican."  she  said.  "We  were  in  Miami  in 
1972  for  the  Nixon  convention.  He  deeply  re- 
spected the  party  as  an  important  part  of  his 
life.  ...  We  are  really  saddened  by  the  loss." 

Born  Feb.  3.  1916,  in  San  Francisco. 
Delahanty  served  three  years  in  the  Army 
(1943-46)  and  moved  to  Orange  County  short- 
ly after  the  end  of  World  War  U,  quickly  es- 
tablishing himself  as  an  effective  leader  with 
a  kind  heart,  friends  and  family  said. 

In  1951  he  founded  Transcontinental  Credit 
Service  Inc.  in  Fullerton. 

Dorothy  Delahanty  described  her  husband 
as  a  caring  companion  who  embraced  both 
work  and  family  fervently. 

He  was  ambitious  and  successful,  she  said. 
in  spite  of  having  only  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

"He  was  a  very,  very  active  man."  she  said. 
"He  was  president  of  everything  in  Fuller- 
ton.  Whatever  he  got  interested  in.  he  had  to 
be  at  the  top." 

Delahanty  was  president  of  the  Fullerton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1956-57;  director  of 
the  Orange  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1958-60;  a  member  of  the  county's  GOP 
Central  Committee:  an  appointee  of  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  to  the  California  Collection 
Agency  Advisory  Board,  and  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Marine  Institute  in  1975-77. 

Delahanty  is  survived  by  a  son,  Richard 
George  Delahanty;  a  daughter.  Kathleen 
Dorothy  Henry;  two  sisters;  eight  grand- 
children, and  one  great-granddaughter. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR. 
G.  HEINRICH 


LOUIS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  impressive  career  of  a  Sacramento  area 
educator.  Mr.  Louis  G.  Heinrrch. 

Since  1941.  Mr.  Heinrich  has  been  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  educational  community. 
More  specifically  he  has  been  abie  to  influ- 
ence a  great  many  of  his  American  River  Jun- 
ior College  biology  students  to  continue  on  in 
their  educational  pursuits  and  excel  in  a  vari- 
ety of  careers. 

Not  only  have  his  students  been  successful, 
but  he  himself  has  pioneered  many  innovative 
programs  in  science  education  including  state- 
of-the-art  laboratory  demonstrations,  extensive 
field  trips  and  field  work  projects.  arxJ  a  series 
of  scierKe  televiskjn  programs  during  the 
1950's. 

On  top  of  these  many  achievements  arxJ 
longevity,  his  personal  energy  and  encourag- 
ing attitude  have  helped  improve  the  txology 
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department  of 
bfightened  many 
ttie  way.  He  has 
the  college,  and  is 
leader. 

Even  in  his  retir^ent 
part-time  instructor 
Ically  there,  but  it  ii 
into  future  generatjons 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
me  now  in  coi 
Heinrich  for  his  ex 
him  all  the  best  in 
tions  to  improving 
not  be  forgotten. 


Arierican  River  College  and 

the  student's  lives  along 

tirelessly  worked  to  prornote 

recognized  as  a  community 


he  continues  on  as  a 

His  presence  is  still  phys- 

his  spirit  that  will  last  well 

of  instructors  and  stu- 

kiiow  that  my  colleagues  join 

njratulating    Mr.    Louis    G. 

I  implary  career  and  wishing 

lis  retirement.  His  contnbu- 

3ur  educational  system  will 


CONGRESSIONAL 
SCIENCE  ON 
JEWS 


HON 

OFl 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  JEFFERSOn 
ored  to  partk:ipate 


CALL  TO  CON- 
BEHALF  OF  SOVIET 


WILLIAM  J.  JEfTIRSON 

LOUISIANA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesd  iy.  May  15.  1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horv 
in  this  Congressional  Call 


to  Conscience  on  t  ehalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  wish 
to  speak  today  not  only  of  ttie  case  of  one  in- 
dividual. Van  Satanovsy,  but  of  the  increas- 
ingly grave  situatioi  faced  by  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Yan  and  his  fan^ily  first  applied  for  permis- 
Israel  in  1979.  Soviet  au- 
ttionties  refused  pfermission,  citing  Van's  ac- 
cess to  state  InforTiation  when  he  worked  in 
the  Ministry  of  Ma  ;hine  Building.  Yan  left  the 
Ministry  in  1974.  With  this  refusal.  Yan  and  his 
family  joined  the  ra  nks  of  thousands  of  refuse- 
niks  art)itrarily  den  ed  permission  to  emigrate 
from  tiTe  Soviet  Un  on. 

for  permission  to  emigrate 
in  1990.  Soviet  authorities  informed  him  that 
his  application  woild  not  even  be  considered 
20  years  after  his  alleged 
exposure  to  state  s  ecrets. 

With  his  applcat  on  pending,  Yan  could  sim- 
ply b«de  his  time  a  KJ  avokj  taking  actions  that 
couM  jeopardize  ^ls  ctiarKes  for  a  visa.  In- 
stead, Yan  has  bjcome  actively  involved  in 
ttie  refusenik  movement,  working  on  behalf  of 
ttx}usands  of  others  like  him  who  want  to 
leave,  but  cannot. 

Their  efforts  to  efnigrate  have  become  even 
more  urgent  in  recfent  fTXjnths,  as  reports  indi- 
cate a  nse  in  anti-ilewish  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence in  tfie  Soviek  Union.  The  escalating  in- 
ternal sthfe  and  oetenorating  socioeconomic 
corxjrtions  in  the  lis.S.R.  hiave  fueled  particu- 
larly virulent  forme  of  anti-Semitism.  Racist 
Russian  nationalist  groups  such  as  Pamyat 
have  found  an  incrteasingly  receptive  audience 
to  tt)eir  claims  tha<  Jews  are  to  blame  for  ttie 
growing  disorder  ind  hardships.  Anti-Semitic 
propaganda  is  apiieanng  In  the  mass  media 
as  well  as  official )  xjrnals.  The  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Defense  recent  y  puWisfied  tfie  "Protocols 
2  ion,"  an  infamous  anti-Se- 
Dfficial  journal, 
critical  that  Congress  re- 
double Its  efforts  it  press  for  emigration  \\bet- 
alization  in  the  ^viet  Union.  While  record 
were  allowed  to  emigrate 


of  the  Elders  of 
mitic  canard,  in  its 
At  this  time,  it 


numbers  of  Jews 
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last  year,  thousands  of  refuseniks  remain.  The 
emigration  bill  under  consideration  in  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  would  partially  litieralize  emigra- 
tion statutes,  but  it  would  not  guarantee  full 
freedom  of  emigration,  nor  would  it  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  compliance  with  international 
standards  of  freedom  of  movement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  continue  our  assiduous  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  Soviet  citi- 
zens seeking  to  emigrate  until  the  unabridged 
right  to  emigrate  is  codified  into  Soviet  law. 


PROPER  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
CAPITAL  GAINS  DERIVED  FROM 
FARMER  COOPERATIVE  ASSET 
SALES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Grandy  and  71  House  Members 
join  me  in  introducing  legislation  to  clarify  the 
tax  treatment  of  assets  sales  by  farmer  co- 
operatives around  the  country.  Specifically, 
this  legislation  allows  nonexempt  farmer  co- 
operatives to  elect  patronage-sourced  tax 
treatment  for  certain  gains  and  losses  derived 
from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  t>een  an  increas- 
ing number  of  disputes  between  some  farmer 
cooperatives  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice over  the  proper  Federal  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
assets  used  by  cooperatives  in  their  patronage 
operations.  The  issue  in  controversy  is  wheth- 
er gams  or  losses  arising  from  such  disposi- 
tions should  be  considered  to  be  derived  from 
patronage  or  nonpatronage  sources.  This  dis- 
tinction is  important  tDecause  gain  from  patrorv 
age  sources  is  eligible  to  be  distributed  to  pa- 
trons as  a  patronage  dividend  which  is  deduct- 
ible to  a  cooperative  and  taxable  to  the  patron. 

Over  the  years,  agncuttural  cooperatives 
have  taken  different  approaches  toward  the 
classification  of  the  gain  or  loss  derived  from 
the  sale  of  assets  used  in  patronage  oper- 
ations. Some  cooperatives,  relying  on  a  gen- 
eral standard  adopted  by  the  IRS  and  the 
courts,  have  treated  this  gain  or  loss  as  pa- 
tronage sourced  on  the  grounds  that  the  as- 
sets sold  actually  facilitated  the  marketing, 
purchasing  or  service  activities  of  the  coopera- 
tives. Other  cooperatives  have  treated  the 
gam  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  assets  used  in 
patronage  operations  as  nonpatronage 
sourced  in  reliarKe  of  an  example  found  in 
Treasury  regulation  section  1.1382-3(c)(2) 
and  the  IRS's  current  administrative  position 
that  capital  gains  are  automatically  treated  as 
nonpatronage  sourced. 

Cooperatives  that  have  treated  the  gain  or 
loss  as  patronage  sourced  on  the  basis  that 
such  assets  actually  facilitated  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, or  service  activities  of  the  coopera- 
tives have  faced  repeated  challenges  from  the 
IRS.  notwithstanding  that  the  courts  have  con- 
sistently applied  tfie  "actually  facilitates"  test 
to  distinguish  patronage  versus  nonpatronage 
income. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  provide  co- 
operatives with  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  the 
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uncertainties  that  exist  in  this  area.  In  general, 
cooperatives  would  be  permitted  to  elect  ordi- 
nary patronage-sourced  treatment  for  its  gain 
or  loss  realized  upon  the  disposition  of  any 
asset,  provided  that  the  asset  was  used  by  the 
organization  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness with  or  for  its  patrons. 

I  urge  you  to  join  us  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  to  asset  our  rural  cooperatives. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section  1388  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  Treatment  of  Gains  or  Losses  on 
THE  Disposition  of  Certain  Assets.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  or- 
ganization to  which  part  I  of  this  subchapter 
applies — 

"(1)  Ln  general.— An  organization  may 
elect  to  treat  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  any  asset  (including 
stock  or  any  other  ownership  or  financial  in- 
terest in  another  entity)  as  ordinary  income 
or  loss  and  to  include  such  gain  or  loss  in  net 
earnings  of  the  organization  from  business 
done  with  or  for  patrons,  if  such  asset  was 
used  by  the  organization  to  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  business  done  with  or  for  patrons. 

"(2)  Allocation.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  gain  or  loss  on 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  to 
the  extent  that  such  asset  was  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
business  done  with  or  for  patrons.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  extent  of  such 
use  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  any 
reasonable  method  for  making  allocations  of 
income  or  expense  between  patronage  and 
nonpatronage  operations. 

"(3)  Period  of  election.— An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  made  and  all  subsequent 
taxable  years  unless  revoked  by  the  organi- 
zation. Any  such  revocation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  the  revocation  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Election  after  revocation.— If  an  or- 
ganization has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  election  has  been  revoked 
under  paragraph  (2),  such  organization  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  make  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  before  its 
3rd  taxable  year  which  begins  after  the  1st 
taxable  year  for  which  such  revocation  is  ef- 
fective, unless  the  Secretary  consents  to 
such  election. 

"(5)  No  inference.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  infer  that  a 
change  in  the  law  is  intended  for  organiza- 
tions not  having  in  effect  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1).  Any  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  by  such  or- 
ganization shall  be  treated  as  if  this  sub- 
section had  not  been  enacted." 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1990. 

(2)  If  the  organization  makes  an  election 
under  section  1388(k)(l)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
with  its  return  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  I.  1992,  and  such  election  pro- 
vides that  such  organization  elects  to  take 
the  benefits  of  this  paragraph,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  also  apply 
to  all  taxable  years  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary I.  1992.  and  the  election  under  such  sec- 
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tion  1388(k)(l)  shall  also  be  effective  for  all 
such  taxable  years. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JAE  K.  KANG 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jae 
Kang,  a  senior  at  Sunny  Hills  High  School  in 
Fullerton,  CA,  has  been  selected  to  be  one  of 
only  141  Presidential  scholars  nationwide.  The 
Presidential  Scholars  Program  was  created  in 
1 964  and  is  guided  by  30  eminent  private  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President.  This  White 
House  commission  is  tasked  with  kJentifying 
the  Nation's  nrost  outstanding  high  school 
seniors. 

In  January  of  this  year  approximately  1,500 
high  school  seniors  were  identified  by  a  com- 
puter search  as  Presidential  scholars  semifi- 
nalists  on  the  basis  of  their  high  scores  on  ei- 
ther the  SAT  or  ACT  tests.  By  March,  the 
choices  were  whittled  down  to  500  candidates. 
The  141  students  selected  were  notified  on 
April  30. 

Jae  Kang  and  his  fellow  winners  will  each 
be  presented  with  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  the 
GeraWine  R.  Dodge  Foundation.  They  will  also 
come  to  Washington  for  a  White  House  cere- 
mony arxj  various  receptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  this  fine  young  man, 
Jae  Kang. 


SAFE  SEX 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  trends  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
alarming  high  number  of  teenagers  having 
sex,  getting  pregnant,  and  becoming  infected 
by  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  solution  that  is  being  proposed  is  to 
give  them  all  condoms.  Whatever  happened  to 
abstinerKe  or  lifetime  sexual  partners?  All  too 
often  this  "so  be  it"  attitude  severely  affects  a 
generation  of  Amerkians  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Not  only  are  they  being  infected  with  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus,  many  face  a  life  of  infertility 
when  they  are  ready  to  start  a  family  because 
of  their  younger  promiscuous  lifestyles.  In  ad- 
dition, statistics  show  that  women  who  have 
their  first  chikJ  as  teenagers  earn  lower  hourly 
wages,  acquire  less  work  experierKe  and 
have  kjwer  annual  irx^mes  than  women  who 
delay  childbirth. 

Because  of  these  alarming  facts,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  article  entitled 
"There  Is  No  Safe  Sex"  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Noble  whk:h  appeared  in  the  April  1,  1991, 
edition  of  Newsweek. 

There  Is  No  Safe  Sex 
(By  Robert  C.  Noble) 

The  other  Dig:ht  on  the  evening  news,  there 
was  a  piece  about  condoms.  Someone  wanted 
to  provide  free  condoms  to  high-school  stu- 
dents.   A    perky,    fresh-faced    teenage    girl 
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interviewed  said  everyone  her  age  was  hav- 
ing sex,  so  what  was  the  big  deal  about  giv- 
ing out  condoms?  Her  principal  replied  that 
giving  out  condoms  set  a  bad  example.  Then 
two  experts  commented.  One  was  a  lady  who 
sat  very  straight  in  her  chair,  white  hair  in 
a  tight  perm,  and,  in  a  prudish  voice,  de- 
clared that  condoms  didn't  work  very  well; 
teenagers  shouldn't  be  having  sex  anyway. 
The  other  expert,  a  young,  attractive 
woman,  said  that  since  teenagers  were  sexu- 
ally active,  they  shouldn't  be  denied  the  pro- 
tection that  condoms  afforded.  I  found  my- 
self agreeing  with  the  prude. 

What  do  I  know  about  all  this?  I'm  an  in- 
fectious-diseases physician  and  an  AIDS  doc- 
tor to  the  poor.  Passing  out  condoms  to  teen- 
agers is  like  issuing  them  squirt  guns  for  a 
four-alarm  blaze.  Condoms  just  don't  hack 
it.  We  should  stop  kidding  ourselves. 

I'm  taking  care  of  a  21-year-old  boy  with 
AIDS.  He  could  have  been  the  model  for 
Donatello's  David,  androgynous,  deep  blue 
eyes,  long  blond  hair,  as  sweet  and  gentle  as 
he  can  be.  His  mom's  in  shock.  He  called  her 
the  other  day  and  gave  her  two  messages. 
I'm  gay.  I've  got  AIDS.  His  lover  looks  like 
a  fellow  you'd  see  in  Sunday  school;  he 
works  in  a  bank.  He's  had  sex  with  only  one 
person,  my  patient  (his  second  partner),  and 
they've  been  together  for  more  than  a  year. 
These  fellows  aren't  dummies.  They  read 
newspapers.  You  think  condoms  would  have 
saved  them? 

Smart  people  don't  wear  condoms.  I  read  a 
study  about  the  sexual  habits  of  college 
women.  In  1975,  12  percent  of  college  women 
used  condoms  when  they  had  sexual  inter- 
course. In  1989,  the  percentage  had  risen  to 
only  41  percent.  Why  don't  college  women 
and  their  partners  use  condoms?  They  know 
about  herpes.  They  know  about  genital  warts 
and  cervical  cancer.  All  the  public-health 
messages  of  the  past  15  years  have  been  sent, 
and  only  41  percent  of  the  college  women  use 
condoms.  Maybe  your  brain  has  to  be  work- 
ing to  use  one.  In  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
brain  shuts  down.  You  have  to  use  a  condom 
every  time.  Every  time.  That's  hard  to  do. 

I  can't  say  I'm  comforted  reading  a  govern- 
ment pamphlet  called  "Condoms  and  Sexu- 
ally Transmitted  Diseases  Especially  AIDS." 
"Condoms  are  not  100  percent  safe,"  it  says, 
"but  if  used  properly  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including 
AIDS."  Reduce  the  risk  of  a  disease  that  is 
100  percent  fatal!  That's  all  that's  available 
between  us  and  death?  How  much  do 
condoms  reduce  the  risk?  They  don't  say.  So 
much  for  Safe  Sex.  Safe  Sex  was  a  dumb  idea 
anyway.  I've  noticed  that  the  catchword  now 
is  "Safer  Sex."  So  much  for  truth  in  adver- 
tising. Other  nuggets  of  advice;  "If  you  know 
your  partner  is  infected,  the  best  rule  is  to 
avoid  intercourse  (including  oral  sex).  If  you 
do  decide  to  have  sex  with  an  infected  part- 
ner, you  should  always  be  sure  a  condom  is 
used  from  start  to  finish,  every  time."  Seems 
reasonable,  but  is  it  really  helpful?  Most 
folks  don't  know  when  their  partner  is  in- 
fected. It's  not  as  if  their  nose  is  purple.  Lots 
of  men  and  women  with  herpes  and  wart- 
virus  infections  are  having  sex  right  now 
lying  their  heads  off  to  their  sexual  part- 
ners— that  is,  to  those  who  ask.  At  our  place 
we  are  taking  care  of  a  guy  with  AIDS  who 
is  t)ack  visiting  the  bars  and  having  sex. 
"Well,  did  your  partner  use  a  condom?"  I 
ask.  "Did  you  tell  him  that  you're  infected 
with  the  virus?"  "Oh,  no.  Dr.  Noble,"  he  re- 
plies, "it  would  have  broken  the  mood."  You 
bet  It  would  have  broken  the  mood.  It's  not 
only  the  mood  that  gets  broken.  "Condoms 
may  be  more  likely  to  break  during  anal 
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intercourse  than  during  other  types  of  sex 
.  .  ."  Condoms  also  break  in  heterosexual 
sex;  one  study  shows  a  4  percent  breakage 
rate.  "Government  testing  can  not  guarantee 
that  condoms  will  always  prevent  the  spread 
of  sexually  transmitted  diseases."  That's 
what  the  pamphlet  says.  Condoms  are  all 
we've  got. 

Nobody  these  days  lobbies  for  abstinence, 
virginity  or  single  lifetime  sexual  partners. 
That  would  be  boring.  Abstinence  and  sexual 
intercourse  with  one  mutually  faithful 
uninfected  partner  are  the  only  totally  effective 
prevention  strategies.  That's  from  another  re- 
cently published  government  report. 

Media  messages;  What  am  I  going  to  tell 
my  daughters?  I'm  going  to  tell  them  that 
condoms  give  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
that  having  sex  is  dangerous.  Reducing  the 
risk  is  not  the  same  as  eliminating  the  risk. 
My  message  will  fly  in  the  face  of  all  other 
media  messages  they  receive.  In  the  movie 
"The  Tall  Guy."  a  nurse  goes  to  bed  with  the 
"Guy"  character  on  their  first  date,  boasting 
that  she  likes  to  get  the  sex  thing  out  of  the 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  relationship.  His 
roommate  is  a  nymphomaniac  who  is  always 
in  bed  with  one  or  more  men.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  cute.  "Pretty  Woman"  says  you 
can  find  happiness  with  a  prostitute.  Who 
are  the  people  that  write  this  stuff?  Have  the 
■80s  passed  and  everyone  forgotten  sexually 
transmitted  diseases?  Syphilis  is  on  the  rise. 
Gonorrhea  is  harder  to  treat  and  increasing 
among  black  teenagers  and  adults.  Ectopic 
pregnancies  and  infertility  from  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  are  mounting  every 
year.  Giving  condoms  to  high-school  kids 
isn't  going  to  reverse  all  this. 

That  prim  little  old  lady  on  TV  had  It 
right.  Unmarried  people  shouldn't  be  having 
sex.  Few  people  have  the  courage  to  say  this 
publicly.  In  the  context  of  our  culture,  they 
sound  like  cranks.  Doctors  can't  fix  most  of 
the  things  you  can  catch  out  there.  There's 
no  cure  for  AIDS.  There's  no  cure  for  herpes 
or  genital  warts.  Gonnorrhea  and  chlamydial 
infection  can  ruin  your  chances  of  ever  get- 
ting pregnant  and  can  harm  your  baby  if  you 
do.  That  afternoon  in  the  motel  may  leave 
you  with  an  infection  that  you'll  have  to  ex- 
plain to  your  spouse.  Your  doctor  can't  cover 
up  for  you.  Your  spouse's  lawyer  may  sue 
him  if  he  tries.  There  is  no  safe  sex.  Condoms 
aren't  going  to  make  a  dent  in  the  sexual 
epidemics  that  we  are  facing.  If  the  condom 
breaks,  you  may  die. 


WALLACE  McCALL  SELECTED  AS 
DADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS'  OUT- 
STANDING CITIZEN  VOLUNTEER 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace E.  McCall  has  t)een  chosen  as  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools'  Outstanding  Parent/ 
Citizen  Volunteer  for  1991.  Mr.  McCall  is  a 
longtime  advocate  of  urtan  elementary 
schools  in  the  northwest  district  of  Dade 
County  scfiools.  Both  thrcxjgh  his  volunteer 
work  and  leadership,  he  has  brought  attention 
to  ttie  institutional  needs  of  inner  city  schools, 
as  well  as  the  special  needs  of  the  chikjren 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCall  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Mag- 
net School  Program  in  Dade  County,  a  pro- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PLEVYAK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  John  Plevyak.  Mount  Saint  Jo- 
seph and  John  Plevyak  have  become  synony- 
mous, and  Mount  Saint  Joe  couldn't  be  more 
honored  by  the  comparison. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
his  college  studies  at  Bloomsburg  State, 
joined  the  staff  at  the  Mount  and  began  a  ca- 
reer that  has  touched  the  lives  of  countless  in- 
dividuals whom  he  has  taught  and  with  whom 
he  has  worked.  Because  of  his  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  at  hand,  whether  it  be  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  gym,  on  the  playing  field,  or 
in  his  athletic  director's  office,  he  has  always 
given  more  than  can  be  expected. 

John  Plevyak's  early  years  at  Mount  Saint 
Joseph  saw  him  devoting  every  waking  mo- 
ment to  the  school.  He  is  looked  up  to  by 
those  that  teach  with  him  at  Mount  Saint  Jo- 
seph mostly  tjecause  of  his  selflessness,  his 
contribution,  his  endless  patience  with  stu- 
dents, arxl  his  professionalism,  which  calls  all 
of  us  back  to  examine  wtiat  it  is  we  do  and 
why. 

fvio  one  has  done  more  to  put  Mount  Saint 
Joseph  on  the  map.  Few  can  claim  the  many 
championships  he  has  claimed  in  soccer  and 
baseball,  nor  can  anyone  realize  the  wonderful 
reputation  he  enjoys  among  coaches,  athletes 
and  fellow  athletic  directors. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  to  work  in  one  pro- 
fession. We  celebrate  his  longevity  arKi  dedi- 
cation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILLICENT 
HAMMOND  FENWICK 


HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  re- 
spected residents  and  one  of  this  txxly's  most 
outstanding  former  members,  Millicent  Han> 
mond  Fenwick. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Millicent 
for  many  years  and  have  always  looked  up  to 
her  as  the  embodiment  of  good  government 
arxl  human  decerx;y.  Millicent's  unparalleled 
integrity  and  commitment  to  her  ideals  make 
her  a  role  model  for  anyone  considering  a  ca- 
reer in  put)lic  service. 

Beginning  her  public  career  on  the 
Bernardsvllle  Board  of  Education  in  1938, 
Millicent  Fenwick  was  elected  by  her  neigh- 
bors to  serve  on  the  Bernardsvllle  Borough 
Council  and  then  to  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sembly, from  where  she  was  appointed  to  be 
the  director  of  New  Jersey's  Division  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  In  1974,  she  won  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  she 
served  for  8  years.  She  later  served  as  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Agencies 
for  Food  and  Agnculture. 

As  a  legislator,  Millicent  Fenwick  drew  upon 
her  own  experierx:es  to  distinguish  herself  as 
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a  leader  on  civil  rights  and  women's  issues 
and  emerged  as  a  champion  of  working  nrxjth- 
ers. 

Millicent  was  a  persuasive  advocate  t)e- 
cause  of  her  profound  knowledge  of  the  is- 
sues and  her  spirited  style.  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  hardly  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  served  with  her  who  does  not  have  an 
abiding  love  and  respect  for  Millicent  and  who 
cannot  recount  a  vividly  remembered  Millicent 
anecdote. 

Recently,  Millicent  Fenwick  was  honored  in 
a  critically  acclaimed  television  documentary 
on  WNET/Thirteen  that  chronicles  her  remark- 
able career  and  cites  her  as  a  symbol  of  wom- 
en's rise  in  public  life. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture in  thanking  Millicent  Fenwick  for  her  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  the 
country  and  I  wish  her  continued  happiness 
arxj  success. 


RAYMOND  -BUMMER  "  WHITE:  ELK 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  "quiet  tieroes"  in  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  all  over  America. 

They  are  law-abiding  men  and  women  who 
work  hard,  pay  their  taxes,  serve  their  country, 
arxj  help  their  neighbors. 

One  such  hero  in  my  eyes  is  Raymond 
"Bummer"  White  of  my  hometown  of  Glens 
Falls,  NY. 

Mr.  White  has  been  named  "Elk  of  the 
Year"  for  1991-92.  It  was  a  truly  fitting  award. 

Raymond  White  was  Ixirn  across  the  river  in 
South  Glens  Falls,  the  son  of  the  late  Edward 
and  Hermine  White.  He  attended  South  Glens 
Falls  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Com- 
mercial Air  CorxJitioning  and  Refrigeration  Erv 
gineering  School  of  the  Carrier  Corporation  in 
Syracuse.  Mr.  White  also  completed  courses 
in  lighting  for  power  distribution  sequel  through 
Niagara  Mohawk  at  Adirondack  Community 
College  in  Queensbury,  and  a  course  in  a  t)Oil- 
er  maintenance  and  operation  at  Cleaver 
Brookes  Boiler  Company  in  Lebanon,  PA. 

In  1985,  Mr.  White  retired  after  23  years  as 
a  building  maintenarx;e  mechanic  with  the 
Glens  Falls  School  District. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  White  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  and  served  as  a  boatswain's  mate. 
He  saw  duty  on  the  light  cruiser  U.S.S.  Den- 
ver in  the  Asian-Pacific  theater. 

He  has  been  married  to  Marilyn  Tupper 
White  since  October  27,  1946. 

SirKe  then  he  has  tieen  active  in  veterans 
affairs  as  a  member  of  American  Legion  Mohi- 
can Post  553  in  South  Glens  Falls.  When  the 
Navy  League  was  active  in  the  1960s,  Mr. 
White  served  as  a  lieutenant  commander  of 
their  youth  program,  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

His  hot)bies  irKlude  bowling,  golf,  wood- 
working, and  spending  time  with  his  nieces 
and  nephews. 

He  picked  up  his  rather  unusual  nickname 
when  he  was  5  years  old.  The  nkikname 
stuck,  and  that's  quite  all  right  with  him.  He 
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has  gotten  used  to  being  addressed  by  his 
many  friends  as  either  Ray  or  Bummer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  all,  I  am  proud  to  be 
one  of  those  friends.  He  has  already  been 
honored  by  Elks,  but  let  us  pay  our  own  trib- 
ute today  to  Rayrrxjnd  "Bummer"  White,  a 
man  any  of  us  would  be  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress. 


BARBARA  A.  DERRYBERRY 


HON,  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Barbara  A.  Derryberry, 
chancellor  of  the  Ventura  County  Community 
College  District,  a  post  from  which  she  will  re- 
tire on  June  30,  1991.  Mrs.  Derryberry  was 
named  interim  chancellor  in  July  1988,  arjd 
became  permanent  chancellor  tjeginning  in 
December  of  that  year.  She  previously  served 
as  vice  chancellor,  personnel/affirmative  action 
and  administrative  adviser  for  5  years.  Prior  to 
that,  she  served  as  assistant  superintendent, 
personnel/administrative  adviser. 

Chancellor  Derrytjerry  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  tx)ard  of  directors  for  United  Way  of 
Ventura  County  where  she  recently  served  on 
the  allocations  committee.  She  is  also  a  merrv 
ber  of  the  Association  of  California  Community 
College  Administrators,  and  the  California 
State  Bar  Association.  Formeriy,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  California  Community  College 
Chancellor's  Statewide  Advisory  Committee  on 
Affirmative  Action,  the  ACCCA  Personnel 
Commission,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Southern  California  "30"  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel Officers. 

The  chancellor  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  recognition  for  her  professional 
achievements.  Most  recently,  the  California 
State  Legislature  presented  her  with  a  resolu- 
tion as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  during  the  1 990 
Oxnard  Women's  Day  at  Oxnard  College.  She 
is  a  past  recipient  of  the  Salute  to  Women 
award  for  "Outstanding  Achievement  in  Edu- 
cation" presented  by  the  Ventura  County 
Commission  for  Women  and  was  named 
"Business  Woman  of  the  Year"  in  1983  by  the 
Ventura  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club,  as  well  as  receiving  the  "Business  Edu- 
cator" award  for  Ventura  County  in  1 973. 

Prior  professional  posts  for  Chancellor 
Derryberry  have  included  associate  dean  of  in- 
struction/occupational education  at  Oxnard 
College  and  coordinator  for  the  special 
projects  division  at  Ventura  College.  Mrs. 
Derryberry  joined  the  district  in  1970  as  an  in- 
structor of  multiclerical  classes  at  Ventura  Col- 
lege. Prior  to  that,  she  taught  in  the  school  of 
business  at  California  State  University, 
Northridge. 

Chancellor  Den^berry  received  her  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  California  State  University, 
Northridge.  An  attorney  at  law,  she  attended 
the  Ventura  College  of  Law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  State  Bar  of  California  in  June  1974. 
She  has  also  attended  Fullerton  College, 
Santa  Ana  College,  and  California  State  Uni- 
versity, Fullerton. 
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In  Ventura  County,  Mrs.  Derryberry  is  a  pa- 
tron of  the  Ventura  County  Commission  for 
Women,  and  a  member  of  the  Ventura  County 
Dog  Fanciers  Association.  She  has  been  mar- 
ried to  Owen,  a  retired  Ventura  insurance 
broker,  for  38  years.  They  fiave  three  children: 
Robert,  Nancy,  and  Thomas,  and  four  grand- 
children. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Battjara  Derryberry  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  come  along 
once  in  a  great  while,  and  she  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all.  On  tjehalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  would  like  to  commend  Bar- 
bara on  a  job  well  done  and  to  wish  her  and 
Owen  the  very  best  with  the  construction  of 
their  new  home  in  Centerville,  TN,  and  in  all 
their  future  endeavors. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHERNOBYL 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26,  as 
the  national  media  focused  our  attention  on 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  accident  at  the  So- 
viet Union's  Chernobyl  nuclear  energy  plant, 
we  in  America  could  look  to  the  more  than  30 
years  of  safe  operation  in  United  States  com- 
mercial nuclear  energy  programs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  increase  the 
understanding  that  a  Chernobyl-type  accident 
cannot  happen  in  the  United  States. 

First,  the  plant  design  employed  at 
Chernobyl  cannot  be  compared  with  nuclear 
energy  plants  anywhere  else  in  the  world — nor 
could  it  be  licensed  outskle  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  commercial  nuclear  energy  plants  are 
designed  specifically  for  generating  electricity. 
They  employ  an  engineering  principle  known 
as  safety-in-depth,  which  means  that  they  use 
a  series  of  physical  barriers  to  contain  radio- 
active nnaterial.  These  safety  barriers  include 
the  nuclear  fuel  itself,  the  rods  which  encase 
it,  the  large  steel  pressure  vessel  with  8-inch 
walls  and  the  massive  steel-reinforced  con- 
crete structure — called  the  containment — with 
walls  about  4  feet  thick. 

In  contrast,  the  Chernobyl  plant  had  its  ori- 
gins in  the  Soviet  defense  establishment  and 
lacks  many  of  these  critical  safety  features. 

The  design  employed  at  Chernobyl  was  also 
difficult  to  control,  particulariy  at  low  power.  In 
U.S.-type  nuclear  energy  plants,  power  auto- 
matically decreases  if  coolant  water  levels 
drop,  preventing  the  nuclear  chain  reaction 
from  going  out  of  control.  But  the  design  used 
at  Chernobyl  is  susceptible  to  an  uncontrol- 
lable power  surge  because  power  output  actu- 
ally increases  when  cooling  water  is  lost. 

There  are  other  major  differences  between 
the  Chemobyl  unit  and  Westerr>-designed  re- 
actors. While  U.S.  plants  are  designed  to  shut 
down  quickly  and  safely,  the  slow-acting  con- 
trol rods  of  the  Chernobyl  plant  made  it  vulner- 
able to  an  uncontrollable  power  surge. 

In  addition,  U.S.  nuclear  energy  plants  have 
automatic  safety  systems  which  cannot  be  dis- 
engaged without  shutting  down  the  plant. 
Chernobyl's  operators  coukJ,  and  did,  turn  off 
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the  unauthorized  actions  dunng  the  equipment 
test  that  caused  the  accident. 

Finally,  the  Chernobyl  plant  had  no  contain- 
ment structure  to  prevent  radioactive  material 
from  escaping  to  the  environment. 

Shortly  after  the  accident,  the  Soviets  took 
immediate  safety  measures  and  by  1987  had 
begun  making  long-term  changes  to 
Chemobyl-style  plants  to  permit  faster  shut- 
downs arKJ  to  make  the  design  less  vulnerable 
to  power  surges. 

Chernobyl  was  indeed,  as  characterized  in  a 
headline  in  the  Apnl  26  Washington  Post,  a 
"Symbol  of  Soviet  Failure."  As  Time  magazine 
reported  in  its  April  29th  edition,  Amerk:an 
plants  rely  on  far  superior  technology  and 
safeguards  that  are  designed  to  preclude  such 
an  event. 

In  the  United  States,  nuclear  energy  plants 
have  operated  with  remarkable  safety  for  more 
than  3  decades,  accumulating  nrxjre  than 
1 ,500  reactor-years  of  operation.  The  U.S.  ex- 
perience is  not  the  result  of  luck,  but  of  the 
determination  of  our  engineers  to  put  safety 
first.  It  is  a  significant  comment  on  ttie  safety 
phitosophy  of  America's  nuclear  energy  indus- 
try that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
European  nations  have  turned  to  the  United 
States  for  assistarrce  and  expertise  to  tielp  irrv 
prove  the  safety  of  their  nuclear  energy  plants. 

As  we  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Chernobyl,  the  differerx;es  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  energy  plants — arxl 
America's  unparalleled  record  of  nuclear  safe- 
ty— are  lessons  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  April  29  edition  of  Time  also  reported 
that  more  Americans — 40  percent — believe  tfie 
Nation  should  rely  more  on  nuclear  energy,  for 
its  increased  energy  needs  over  the  next  10 
years,  than  either  oil — 25  percent,  or  coal — 22 
percent.  That  article,  whrch  dennonstrates  in- 
creasing public  acceptance  of  nuclear  energy 
and  its  abundant  benefits,  should  be  rec- 
ommended reading  for  all  my  colleagues  at  a 
time  when  we're  looking  for  environmentally 
clean  energy  alternatives  to  over-dependence 
on  risky  foreign  oil,  particularly  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  nuclear  energy  is  an  alternative 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 


BLACK  AMERICANS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  commu- 
nity currently  faces  a  social  crisis  caused  t»y 
rampant  drug  addiction,  family  breakdown, 
and  criminality  in  the  Amencan  black  commu- 
nity. Grim  demographic  statistics  persistently 
show  a  rising  black  illegitimate  birthrate  and  a 
disproportionate  number  of  black  fetons  who 
populate  the  prisons  across  the  land.  Sadly, 
too  many  btack  children  are  growing  up  with 
no  pretense  of  family  cohesion. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  involvement  to  solve  this  cnsis.  If  we  are 
to  begin  to  solve  this  problem,  t)lack  families 
must  work  together  toward  a  solution  which 
wouW  include  a  willingness  to  work  for  the 
comrrxjn  good  of  family  and  community  alike. 
I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read  ibe  fol- 
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lowing  article  entiled   "To  Save  the   Black 
Fanmly,  the  Youn<    Must  Abstain"  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Maich  28.   1991.  Wall  Street 
Governor  Wilder — the  first 
elected  black  Governor  in  the  United  States. 
[From  the  Wall  Stieet  Journal.  Mar.  28.  1991] 
To  Save  the  Bl  ^CK  Family,  the  Young 
Mu  JT  Abstain 
(By  L.  1  »ouglas  Wilder) 

Each  and  every  day.  we  in  Richmond.  Va.. 
are  burning  the  pr  avertal  '•midnight  oil"  to 
ensure  that  the  y  Duth  and  families  of  this 
state  are  not  bun  ed  beyond  recognition  as 
we  enter  the  21st  c  entury.  But  we  know  that 
gubernatorial  spee  :hes  and  legislation  are  no 
safety  net  for  the  ree-falling  American  fam- 
ily. If  we  are  to  be  brutally  honest  the  fami- 
lies of  this  state  and  nation  are  going  to 
have  to  do  more  themselves  if  the  family 
unit  is  to  have  anj  hope  of  remaining  intact. 

Recent  surveys  paint  an  extraordinarily 
bleak  picture  of  t  )day.  and  of  what  tomor- 
row may  hold  for  r  lany  black  families  across 
this  nation.  We  ne  id  only  look  at  one  statis- 
tic: approximately  1  in  4  young  black  males 
in  America  is  beh  ,nd  bars,  on  parole  or  on 
probation.  Twent;  -three  percent  of  black 
men  20  to  29  are  i  nder  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  criminal  justi<e  system,  while  only  1  in 
16  white,  and  1  in  10  Hispanic,  males  of  the 
same  age  group  ha'  'e  a  similar,  disturbing  fa- 
miliarity with  the  aw. 

And  although  m  alarming  number  of 
young  males  are  laving  extreme  difficulty 
staying  clear  of  th  f  law  and  making  a  future 
for  themselves  thr  )ugh  honest  work,  all  too 
many  are  having  no  problem  whatsoever 
making  babies.  Bu  t  contrary  to  what  many 
of  today's  young  p  ople  may  believe,  making 
babies  is  no  act  o '  manhood.  Rats  and  rab- 
bits are  more  virile  than  the  most  virile 
male  in  this  counti  y. 

More  than  ever  our  young  people  must 
come  to  understan  1  that  making  mature  de- 
cisions; making  life-long  commitments; 
making  structure  1  and  loving  families — 
rather  than  merely  making  babies;  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  I  he  opportunities  that  do 
exist  in  every  aspe  ;t  of  life;  these  are  the  ac- 
tions that  const!  ti  te  the  beginning  of  a  pas- 
sage into  manhood 

How  are  this  a  id  future  generations  of 
children  to  re-dig  the  wells  of  their  fore- 
fathers, when  so  mmy  do  not— and  will  not — 
know  their  own  fathers;  when  they  have  no 
male  role  model  v  >  which  they  can  look?  Of 
course — given  somi  i  of  the  lifestyles  of  many 
young  fathers  in  t  lis  nation — it's  actually  a 
blessing  that  tbes;  fathers  (and  I  use  that 
term  only  in  the  biological  sense)  are  not 
spending  time  wiih  their  children  lest  the 
child  suffer  a  fate  worse  than  having  no  role 
model;  looking  to,  and  learning  from,  the 
wrong  kind  of  role  model. 

And  yet.  tragic  illy,  the  only  male  role 
models  that  man$  of  our  children  ever  see 
are  those  not  worl  ing  real  jobs,  but  pushing 
and  helping  to  push  self-destruction  in  our 
neighborhoods.  They  have  the  jewelry:  the 
cars;  the  girls.  Some  say  that  they  have  no 
future.  But  we  kn  )w  that  they  do— a  future 
in  jail:  a  future  in  in  early  grave. 

As  unfair  as  it  n:  ay  be.  in  light  of  absentee 
fathers,  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  parent 
in  many  instances  fall  to  the  financially  and 
emotionally  deserted,  single  mothers.  Na- 
tionally. 55.3%  of  black  families  with  chil- 
dren under  18  are  i  [laintained  by  the  mother, 
many  of  them  livi  ig  In  inner  cities,  most  of 
them  single,  rathe:  ■  than  divorced. 

Worse  yet.  in  many  of  the  houses  and 
apartments  acrosj  this  country  headed  by 
single,  black  femi  kles.  we  are  witnessing  a 
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disturbing  double-standard  between  what  is 
expected  of  male  and  female  children  grow- 
ing up  under  the  same  roof;  with  tlie  latter 
often  having  household  chores  assigned  to 
them,  curfews  imposed  upon  them,  and 
greater  expectations  for  academic  success 
placed  upon  them;  and  the  former  having  lit- 
tle discipline,  even  less  responsibility,  and 
much  later,  if  any,  curfews  imposed  upon 
them.  Not  surprisingly,  while  many  young 
females  are  being  encouraged  to  develop  at 
least  some  of  the  skills  needed  to  rise  to  the 
challenges  of  the  classroom,  adulthood  and 
eventual  parenthood,  many  of  their  male 
counterparts  have  learned  nothing  more 
than  the  ways  of  the  street,  and  the  first 
names  of  all  too  many  guards  at  city  lock- 
up. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  total  lack  of  dis- 
cipline and  responsibility  throughout  their 
formative  years,  black  men  in  inner-city 
neighborhoods  are  less  likely  to  reach  the 
age  of  65  than  men  in  Bangladesh,  one  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  the  world.  In  1990,  vio- 
lence was  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
blacks  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25.  Given 
these  statistics,  it's  no  suprise  that  in  many 
communities — especially  In  the  inner  cities — 
the  black  family  is  teetering  near  the  abyss 
of  self-destruction. 

But— as  common  sense  tells  us — there  are 
precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  young  and  by 
the  unmarried,  especially  for  those  who 
know  that  they  are  not  remotely  close  to 
being  ready  for  the  unending  responsibilities 
of  parenthood.  If  they  want  to  have  a  future, 
it  is  imperative  that  our  young — male  and  fe- 
male alike — embrace  the  ultimate  pre- 
caution— abstinence.  For  as  others  have 
noted,  "The  essence  of  chasity  is  the  total 
orientation  of  one's  life  toward  a  goal," 
and— in  this  instance— that  goal  must  be  a 
life  of  self-discipline,  self-improvement  and 
an  abiding  spirit  of  selflessness — a  willing- 
ness to  work  for  the  common  good  of  family 
and  community  alike;  to  take  full  advantage 
of  all  opportunities  which  do  exist,  and  to 
make  full  use  of  the  freedoms  that  are  right- 
fully theirs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARSHALL  WRIGHT 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1991 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  resident  of  my  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wright,  who  is  retiring  as  vk;e 
president  of  corporate  affairs  for  the  Eaton 
Corp..  has  made  contributions  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  that  are  worthy  of  our 
admiration  here  in  the  House.  As  Marshall 
Wnght  steps  down  at  Eaton,  he  can  look  back 
with  pride  on  a  career  filled  with  achievement, 
integrity,  and  dedication. 

To  call  Marshall  Wright's  accomplishments 
impressive  is  a  great  understatement.  Before 
joining  Eaton,  he  had  been  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff,  a  foreign  service  officer,  a 
State  Department  spokesman,  and  the  list 
goes  on.  All  these  positions  have  one  thing  in 
(xjmmon — in  each,  Marshall  Wright's  intel- 
ligence and  ability  earned  him  ttie  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  associates. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  examples  we 
can  create  for  our  young  people  is  that  of  citi- 
zens who  use  their  energies  and  talents  not 
only  for  personal  gain,  but  also  for  society's 
gain.  Marshall  Wright  is  just  such  an  example. 
A  businessman,  a  writer,  a  first-class  thinker, 
a  public  servant,  and  I  might  add,  a  friend  of 
mine,  Marshall  Wright  is  a  great  American 
success  story. 

As  he  leaves  Eaton's  headquarters  in 
Cleveland.  I  wish  Marshall  Wright  and  his  fan> 
ily  the  very  best. 


FRED  CHAMPAGNE  RETIRES 

AFTER  37  YEARS  AS  LOCAL 
LEADER  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Glens  Falls,  NY,  has  been  called 
"Hometown  U.S.A."  by  national  magazines  is 
its  community  spirit. 

That  community  spirit  is  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Fred  Champagne. 

Fred  Champagne  has  given  37  years  of  his 
adult  life  to  education,  25  of  them  to  the  Board 
of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  of  Wasfv 
ington,  Warren,  Hamilton,  and  Essex  Courv 
ties,  known  locally  as  BOCES. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BOCES  is  nothing  less  than 
one  of  the  finest  vocational  training  schools  in 
the  country.  This  is  another  example  of  an  in- 
stitution that  has  prospered,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  of  the  vision  and  dedication  of 
one  person.  That  is  why  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  Fred  Champagne  the  person,  the  edu- 
cation official,  and  the  community  leader. 

A  graduate  of  Ballston  Spa  High  School, 
Fred  Champagne  went  on  to  earn  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  industrial  arts  from  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Oswego  and  an  M.S.  in  guidance 
from  Albany  State.  He  was  certified  in  the 
areas  of  driver  education,  technology,  adult 
education,  guidance,  and  school  administra- 
tion. 

After  11  years  as  an  industrial  arts  teacher 
and  guidance  counselor  in  the  Queensbury 
School  District,  he  began  his  long,  productive 
career  with  BOCES.  He  advanced  from  guid- 
ance coordinator  to  assistant  director  and  then 
director  of  the  vocational-technical  education 
division.  Under  his  leadership,  the  division  be- 
came the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

During  that  period  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
promote  funding,  programs,  and  services  for 
students  and  adults.  He  was  a  driving  force 
behind  State  and  national  legislation  for  the 
Association  of  Vocational  Education  Adminis- 
trators. 

Again,  under  this  leadership,  area  busi- 
nesses and  industries  got  involved  in  edi>- 
cational  partnerships  in  planning  and  evaluat- 
ing vocational  programs. 

And  in  general,  Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Cham- 
pagne was  instrumental  in  advocating  the 
value  of  vocational  education  as  an  alter- 
native, as  an  asset  to  lcx:al  and  regional 
economies,  and  as  a  necessity  in  a  competi- 
tive worid. 
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For  these  efforts  he  was  named  the  Out- 
starxjing  Occupational  Education  Administrator 
in  New  Yor1<  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Vocational  Education  Adminis- 
trators and  awarded  the  group's  Medallion  of 
Honor  Award. 

He  served  that  association  as  State  legisla- 
tive chairman,  and  chairman  of  zone  III.  He 
has  served  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments as  a  consultant  on  guidance  coun- 
seling and  career  education,  and  either  devel- 
oped or  edited  manuals  in  thiose  areas. 

But  even  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Fred  Champagne  helped  orga- 
nize the  first  recreation  department  in  the  town 
of  Queensbury,  eventually  serving  as  depart- 
ment chairman  for  many  years.  For  8  years  he 
served  as  a  committeeman  on  the 
Queensbury  Town  Republican  Committee. 

Fred  Champagne  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Kiwanis  Club,  treasurer  of  the 
Saratoga-Warren-Washington  Private  IrxJustry 
CourKil,  past  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Community  Workshop,  Inc.,  and  past 
president  and  member  of  the  Queensbury 
Economic  Development  Corporation. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Champagne 
is  my  friend,  and  I  could  hardly  ask  for  a  bet- 
ter one.  My  respect  and  affection  for  him  has 
no  limits,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  speak  for  ev- 
eryone who  knows  him. 

Arxl  now,  Fred  Champagne  is  retiring  from 
BOCES.  He  will  be  missed.  A  retirement  party 
will  be  held  in  his  honor  on  May  31.  But  let  us 
pay  him  our  own  tribute  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  join  me  in  saluting  Fred 
Champagne  of  Glens  Falls,  NY,  a  great  edu- 
cator, a  great  friend,  arxj  a  great  American. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  CONTROL 
CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  TRANS- 
FERS TO  THIRD  WORLD  COUN- 
TRIES 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  joint  resolution  to  control  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries. My  bill  suggests  that  the  United  States 
take  five  initial  steps  to  promote  international 
cooperation  in  controlling  arms  transfers. 

Specifically,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should:  First,  reinstitute  the  self-restraint  poli- 
cies of  the  mid-late  1970's  and  encourage 
other  sellers  to  4o  the  same;  second,  encour- 
age tfie  five  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  begin  arms  trans- 
fer controls  by  establishing  acceptable  guide- 
lines; third,  begin  talks  with  selling  and  pur- 
chasing countries  to  form  a  cooperative  effort 
to  curb  conventional  amns  transfers;  fourth, 
help  establish  a  regime  for  controlling  and  re- 
stricting certain  arms  transfers  based  on  cer- 
tain criteria;  and  fifth,  promote  trade  as  a  tool 
tor  cooperation  in  limiting  conventional  arms 
transfers. 

My  goal  in  introducing  this  bill  is  to  stress 
that  controlling  conventional  arms  transfers  is 
essential  to  lasting  peace  in  any  region.  Fur- 
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ther,  in  the  fxxirest  of  the  poor  countries,  corv 
trolling  arms  sales  can  mean  an  immunization 
program  over  a  stockpile  of  weapons.  Security 
needs  must  be  met.  However,  human  needs 
must  also  t>e  met.  An  international  regime  for 
controlling  conventional  arms  would  allow  for  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  review  of  which 
arms  are  needed  where  and  for  what. 

Regardless  of  a  military  operation's  suc- 
cess, it  is  evident  that  war  causes  enormous 
human  suffering  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the 
innocent.  We  need  to  curb  arms  sales  and 
hence  curb  arms  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  this  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  international  community. 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, NATO,  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  In 
Geneva  and  other  International  arms  control 
organizations  must  agree  that  controlling  ttte 
flow  of  conventional  arms  is  a  good  thing,  arxJ 
that  economic  assistance  and  humanitarian 
aid  are  better  tools  for  establishing  lasting  re- 
lationship with  developing  countries. 

A  network  of  agreements  and  attempted 
agreements  exist  for  controlling  nuclear  arms 
production  arxJ  proliferation,  arxJ  to  limit  pro- 
duction and  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  But  it  is  conventional  arms  that  are 
used  to  fight  the  wars  of  the  worid,  and  con- 
ventional arms  that  claim  the  lives  of  innocent 
civilians  caught  In  the  crossfire. 

Limiting  the  flow  of  arms  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward lasting  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  limiting  the  flow  of  conventional 
arms  to  the  Third  World  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
this  peace. 

i  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  my  conventional  arms  control  resolu- 
tion. 

H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  developing  countries  allocated 
$167,300,000,000  in  1988  for  military  spending; 

Whereas  during  calendar  years  1986 
through  1989  conventional  arms  transfer 
agreements  l)etween  developing  countries 
and  arms  supplying  countries  totaled 
$142,845,000,000.  with  agreements  by  free 
world  countries  totaling  $58,825,000,000  and 
agreements  by  Communist  countries  total- 
ing $84,020,000,000; 

Whereas  during  this  4-year  period,  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  agreements  with  devel- 
oping countries  by  free  world  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  totaled  $32,890,000,000, 
agreements  by  the  Soviet  Union  totaled 
$63,280,000,000.  agreements  by  the  United 
States  totaled  $25,935,000,000.  and  agreements 
by  China  totaled  $9,880,000,000; 

Whereas  several  developing  countries  have 
established  their  own  armaments  industries 
producing  and  exporting  major  equipment 
such  as  missiles,  tanks,  aircraft,  helicopters, 
and  naval  ships; 

Whereas  conventional  arms  transfers  con- 
tribute to  regional  instability  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  force  over  other  means  to  resolve 
conflicts  such  as  in  Iraq,  which  purchased 
nearly  $43,000,000,000  in  arms  during  calendar 
years  1962  through  1989.  thereby  destabilizing 
the  Middle  East; 

Whereas  sophisticated  and  highly  destruc- 
tive weapons  are  among  the  arms  being 
transferred  to  developing  countries,  encour- 
aging regional  arms  races  and  upsetting  bal- 
ances of  power; 

Whereas  sophisticated  and  highly  destruc- 
tive weapons  have  threatened  the  United 
States  and  allied  forces  operating  in  Third 
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World  theaters  such  as  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  the  Middle  East  and  increase  the  possi- 
bility that  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons  might  be  used; 

Whereas  conventional  arms  sales  have  been 
an  arena  for  competition  in  the  developing 
world  between  free  world  and  Communist 
countries; 

Whereas  there  is  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  cooperate 
to  curb  competitive  arms  sales  in  the  Third 
World; 

Whereas  the  cooperation  among  NATO 
countries  during  the  Middle  East  crisis 
should  set  the  precedent  for  further  coopera- 
tive international  efforts  to  curb  conflicts 
throughout  the  world,  including  efforts  to 
control  conventional  arms  transfers; 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  world  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  sell  to  Third  World 
countries,  and  particularly  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  countries,  newly  produced  weapons  and 
weapons  that  become  surplus  as  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  to  reduce  conventional 
forces  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas  expenditures  for  conventional 
arms  by  the  developing  world  should  be  redi- 
rected toward  economic  development  and  the 
fulfillment  of  human  needs:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  (a) — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  confirm  a 
commitment  to  self-restraint  with  respect  to 
conventional  arms  transfers  to  developing 
countries  and  to  establish  clear  quantitative 
and  qualitative  guidelines  for  conventional 
arms  transfers  which  reflect  this  commit- 
ment; 

(2)  the  5  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  should  imme- 
diately begin  negotiations  to  control  conven- 
tional arms  transfers  by  establishing  clear 
quantitative  and  qualitative  guidelines  for 
such  transfers; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  immediately, 
through  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  or  another  appropriate  international 
forum,  begin  conventional  arms  transfer  dis- 
cussions among  countries  selling  conven- 
tional weapons  and  countries  purchasing 
such  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
transfers  of  conventional  arms; 

(4)  the  United  States  should,  in  the  course 
of  such  discussions — 

(A)  seek  to  establish  a  regime  to  monitor 
arms  transfers  that  makes  arms  transfers 
transparent  and  includes  the  means  to  verify 
such  transfers  and  enforce  any  controls  on 
such  transfers;  and 

(B)  encourage  selling  countries  to  consider 
the  following  factors  before  making  conven- 
tional arms  sales:  the  security  needs  of  the 
purchasing  countries,  the  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures by  the  purchasing  countries,  and 
the  level  of  indigenous  defense  production  of 
the  purchasing  countries;  and 

(5)  'the  United  States  should  promote  posi- 
tive and  negative  trade  incentives,  economic 
cooperation,  and  science  and  technology  co- 
operation to  encourage  countries  to  cooper- 
ate with  controls  on  arms  transfers. 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress every  6  months  on  the  actions  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution  and  the  progress  being  m9.de  to- 
ward achievement  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  this  resolution. 
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eral  has  stated  that  while  the  needed  tech- 
nology is  available,  compiling  the  criminal 
records  for  the  database  will  take  a  few 
years  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Cur- 
rently, only  10  states  have  fully  computer- 
ized criminal  records;  21  states,  including  In- 
diana, have  less  than  half  of  their  records 
computerized;  and  three  states  have  no 
records  computerized.  A  non-partisan  con- 
gressional research  agency  estimates  that 
creating  a  national  database  will  take  5  to  10 
years. 

The  high-tech  system  for  rapid  background 
checks  proposed  in  the  Staggers  amendment 
makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  it  should  be  imple- 
mented as  quickly  as  possible.  In  1988,  I 
voted  for  a  similar  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  do  this.  Since 
then,  he  has  awarded  grants  to  states  to  help 
them  automate  their  criminal  records.  But 
the  instant-check  proposal,  for  all  of  its  mer- 
its, is  not  feasible  at  this  time.  The  real 
question  presented  by  the  Brady  bill  is  what 
we  can  do  until  instant  checks  are  possible. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  Brady  bill 
can  be  a  modest,  immediate  step  toward  re- 
ducing handgun  violence,  and  that  we  should 
enact  the  Brady  bill  until  a  national 
database  is  put  together. 

Critics  of  the  Brady  bill  make  several  ar- 
guments. First,  they  assert  that  it  gives  law 
enforcement  authorities  too  much  power  to 
determine  who  can  or  cannot  purchase  a 
handgun.  The  Brady  bill  gives  them  no  new 
authority  to  prohibit  gun  sales,  and  allows 
them  no  more  than  seven  days  to  review 
these  sales.  The  bill  simply  provides  a  meth- 
od for  enforcing  laws  that  have  been  in  effect 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  bill  does  not  dis- 
arm law-abiding  gun  owners.  Second,  critics 
argue  that  law-abiding  citizens  who  are 
wrongly  denied  purchase  of  a  gun  would  not 
be  able  to  appeal  this  decision.  Current  fed- 
eral law  includes  an  appeal  process,  although 
its  applicability  in  these  circumstances  has 
never  been  tested.  Those  who  are  denied  a 
purchase  on  the  basis  of  state  law  may  use 
the  appeal  process  contained  in  state  law. 
Third,  opponents  argue  that  the  Brady  bill 
will  make  law  enforcement  authorities  liable 
anytime  a  felon  obtains  a  handgun  through  a 
licensed  dealer.  It  is  unlikely  that  law  en- 
forcement authorities  would  be  liable  be- 
cause the  background  checks  would  not  be 
mandatory.  Fourth,  opponents  also  argue 
that  the  Brady  bill  inconveniences  gun  buy- 
ers. It  probably  does,  but  convenience  should 
not  be  valued  above  public  safety. 

Conclusion:  Supporters  of  the  Brady  bill 
should  not  overstate  its  effectiveness.  It  will 
not  stop  all  violent  crime,  nor  will  it  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  all  criminals.  It  will 
allow  law  enforcement  authorities  to  more 
effectively  enforce  the  laws  we  already  have. 
The  causes  of  crime  are  numerous,  and  keep)- 
ing  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  solution.  No  type  of  pre- 
purchase  check  will  prevent  felons  from  ol)- 
taining  handguns  on  the  black  market. 
Nonetheless,  convicted  criminals  buy  an  es- 
timated 50,000  firearms  a  year  from  gun  deal- 
ers. The  Brady  bill  can  prevent  some  of  these 
purchases. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  Brady  bill  is  not  a 
vote  against  the  establishment  of  an  instant- 
check  system.  I  believe  the  approaches  of  the 
two  proposals  should  be  combined,  imposing 
the  waiting  period  immediately  and  develop- 
ing a  national  criminal  record  database  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  POLICE  OFFI- 
CERS ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL POLICE  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day,  law 
enforcement  officials  across  this  country  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  an  effort  to  keep  our 
communities  safe  and  secure.  That  is  why 
Congress  has  set  aside  one  day  a  year  to 
honor  those  police  officers  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Today,  May  15,  is  "National 
Police  Memorial  Day,"  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  our  slain  officers, 
and  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
work  that  the  police  do  every  day. 

I  have  spent  time  with  police  officers  in  our 
Nation's  cities,  and  I  have  seen  firsthand  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  that  our  offi- 
cers must  face  on  a  daily  basis.  Believe  me, 
it  is  a  tough  job.  Last  year,  127  police  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  On  average, 
one  police  officer  is  killed  every  57  hours.  In 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  29  police  offi- 
cers have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  last 
30  years.  As  these  statistics  make  clear,  our 
law  enforcement  officials  face  great  personal 
danger  as  they  work  to  keep  our  communities 
safe.  Unfortunately,  they  rarely  receive  the 
recognition  that  they  deserve. 

Here  in  Congress  we  make  the  laws,  but 
without  effective  law  enforcement  those  laws 
would  be  meaningless.  It  is  the  police  who 
keep  America  safe.  The  police  protect  our 
lives  and  our  families;  they  are  true  national 
heroes.  Our  police  officers  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  peace  in  this  country,  and  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  their  service  knows 
no  bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  owe  an  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who  keep 
us  safe.  The  police  officers  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  have  made  the  highest  sac- 
rifice for  their  fellow  Amencans.  They  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  forgotten. 


HARVEY  McCAGG.  RESPECTED 
NEWSMAN,  IS  LONG-TIME  ADVO- 
CATE OF  VETERANS'  INTERESTS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  in  this  body  that  veterans  are 
special  people  to  me.  And  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  special  veterans  in  my  district 
is  Han/ey  J.  McCagg  of  Claverack,  NY. 

When  nearby  Chatham  holds  its  Memorial 
Day  cerenrionies  soon,  Harvey  McCagg  will  be 
directing  the  American  Legion  Parade.  That's 
altogether  fitting  tsecause  Harvey  McCagg  ex- 
emplifies everything  the  American  Legion 
stands  for. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  Mr.  McCagg  was 
appointed  a  counselor  at  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Using  his  exten- 
sive journalism  background,  he  also  took  on 
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the  duties  of  New  York  State  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer  for  Veterans  Affairs. 

After  earning  an  associate's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  Hudson  Valley  Com- 
munity College,  Mr.  McCagg  served  2  years  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  In  1968,  he  served  in  Vietnam 
with  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade,  one  of  the 
most  decorated  units  in  that  conflict.  While 
there,  he  received  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal. 

He  began  his  career  in  journalism  as  a  gen- 
eral assignment  reporter  with  the  Hudson 
Register-Star  in  1969,  following  his  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army.  He  worked  there  for 
9  years,  acquiring  impressive  skills  in  report- 
ing, photography,  and  page  layout. 

He  then  spent  nearly  4  years  as  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  three  good  friends  of  mine. 
New  York  State  Assemblyman  Clarence  D. 
Lane  and  State  Senators  Joseph  Bruno  and 
Jay  Rolison. 

From  1982  to  1986,  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Chatham  Courier,  one  of  the  leading 
weeklies  in  the  district.  And  since  1986,  he 
has  been  a  contributing  editor  to  the  Inde- 
pendent in  Hillsdale,  another  leading  district 
weekly  newspaper. 

Twice  his  peers  in  the  New  York  Press  As- 
sociation have  recognized  his  excellence  with 
two  Better  Newspaper  Contest  awards,  a  third 
place  in  the  biest  feature  photography  category 
in  1 983,  and  a  first  place  in  the  best  humorous 
writing  category  in  1 985. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  McCagg  has  found 
time  to  be  active  in  veterans  affairs.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  American  Legion  Post  42 
in  Chatham,  its  adjutant-treasurer  for  6  years, 
and  its  first  Vietnarrvera  commander.  He  is  a 
charter  member  and  former  judge  advocate  of 
Columbia  County  Chapter  194,  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  And  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  5933  in 
Ghent  since  1970. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  veterans  af- 
fairs, Mr.  McCagg  has  served  on  the 
Claverack  Park  Commission  and  cochaired 
the  1986  Columbia  County  Bicentenary  Pa- 
rade. 

Mr.  McCagg  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sheila 
Simnrwns,  have  a  son,  Michael,  who  is  follow- 
ing his  father's  footsteps  by  being  a  honor  stu- 
dent in  journalism  at  Mon'isville  State  College. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  House  to 
join  me  in  a  special  salute  to  Harvey  J. 
McCagg,  a  newsman's  newsnnan,  a  veterans' 
veteran,  and  a  great  American. 


BOONE  PICKENS  WARNS  ABOUT 
JAPANESE  CARTELS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTffl 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
that  noted  American  industrialist  T.  Boone 
Pickens  warned  about  the  adverse  effect  that 
would  befall  the  American  economy  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  allows  the  Japanese 
keiretsu— cartel — system  to  operate  in  this 
country.  His  article  suggested  that  maybe  the 
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United  States  shoukJ  t)e  more  forceful  in  its 
use  of  the  antitrust  laws  against  such  cartels. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  National 
Weekly,  May  6-12,  1991] 

Japan's  Cartels  Hold  a  Lot  of  Hostages 

(By  T.  Boone  Pickens) 
Okay  Toyota,  okay  Koito.  I  give  up.  After 
more  than  two  years  as  the  largest  share- 
holder in  Koito  Manufacturing,  it  has  be- 
come clear  to  me  that  you  will  never  grant 
my  request  for  representation  on  Koitos 
board.  And  I'm  not  interested  in  being  a  26- 
percent  owner  In  a  company  in  which  I  have 
no  influence. 

As  an  oil  man  I've  drilled  my  share  of  dry 
holes,  but  I've  always  prided  myself  in  know- 
ing when  to  plug  them.  I  have  decided  to  sell 
Boone  Co.'s  stake  in  Koito  back  to  its  former 
owner.  Koito  is  known  as  one  of  the  world's 
premier  auto-lighting  manufacturers  and  I 
had  hoped  to  make  it  still  more  profitable. 

But  now  I  realize  that  I  cant  fight  Japan's 
cartel  system  that  keeps  Koito — and  many 
others  like  it— captive. 

I  won't  realize  a  profit  on  the  deal,  but  I 
have  learned  an  important  lesson.  It  is  this; 
As  good  as  it  is,  Japan's  industry  is  not  nec- 
essarily smarter,  more  agile  and  more  effi- 
cient than  ours— it  is  simply  based  on  busi- 
ness practices  that  America  spurned  almost 
a  century  ago  when  we  outlawed  trusts,  mo- 
nopolies and  cartels.  We  never  said  those 
practices  didn't  work — the  question  was, 
work  for  whom  and  at  what  cost? 

Sure,  I  know  why  the  Japanese  prize  their 
system  of  corporate  cartels.  Cartels  give  ex- 
ecutives more  control  over  everything  from 
suppliers  to  the  market.  In  Japan  cartels  go 
by  the  special  name  of  keiretsus — interlock- 
ing webs  of  share  ownership  and  corporate 
board  memberships  that  give  a  handful  of 
Japanese  corporations  virtually  feudal  con- 
trol over  vast  networks  of  suppliers  and 
workers. 

Cartels  may  be  good  for  business,  but  ulti- 
mately they  limit  consumer  choices  and  in- 
crease prices.  Unfortunately,  since  the  com- 
petitors have  to  be  squeezed  out  first— and 
while  the  squeezing  is  going  on.  prices  often 
fall  sharply— the  consumers  are  the  last  to 
recognize  what  is  happening. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  business  section  of  a 
newspaper  should  recognize  that  this  process 
is  already  underway  in  important  sectors  of 
U.S.  industry,  including,  as  I  discovered,  the 
auto  parts  industry. 

I  didn't  go  looking  for  a  deal  in  Japan.  It 
came  looking  for  me. 

In  early  1989  a  Japanese  entrepreneur. 
Kitaro  Watanabe,  traveled  to  Texas,  offering 
to  sell  me  a  large  share  of  Koito.  He  acquired 
the  shares  from  the  Koito  family,  reportedly 
frustrated  as  their  family  business  fell  under 
Toyota's  control. 

It  isn't  clear  if  Watanabe  offered  to  sell  his 
stock  to  Toyota,  as  it  alleged.  What  is  clear 
is  that  he  realized  Toyota  was  too  big  for 
him  to  fight  alone.  Because  Japan's  system 
offers  few  avenues  for  dissent,  opposition 
often  comes  from  abroad. 

So  Watanabe  found  his  way  to  Texas  and  I 
soon  found  my  way  to  Tokyo. 

Boone  Co.'s  interests  were  like  other 
shareholders";  We  wanted  the  company  to 
prosper  so  we  could  profit.  We  hoped  to  ex- 
pand Koito  overseas  and  to  review  thS  com- 
pany's pricing  policies  whereby  Toyota,  as 
Koito's  keiretsu  boss,  enforced  preferential 
pricing  for  Itself.  In  the  days  of  American's 
trusts  this  was  called  a  "cram-down."  Put- 
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ting  an  end  to  Toyota's  cram-down  pricing 
would  have  made  Koito's  profit  soar. 

My  first  trip  to  Japan  (likened  by  the  Jap- 
anese press  to  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry's  "Black  Ships"  more  than  a 
century  ago)  differed  from  those  that  fol- 
lowed in  only  one  way— it  started  out  friend- 
ly. Takao  Matsuura.  Koito's  president  and 
former  Toyota  manager  for  28  years,  assured 
me  he  would  give  our  request  for  representa- 
tion on  Koito's  tMDard  full  consideration.  In 
our  only  substantive  agreement  that  day.  he 
asked  that  in  talking  to  the  media  I  portray 
our  meeting  as  strictly  introductory.  He 
pledged  to  do  the  same,  as  he  assured  me  was 
Japanese  custom. 

But  Matsuura  promptly  held  a  press  con- 
ference announcing  that  Koito  rejected 
Boone  Co.'s  request  for  board  representation. 
That  introduction  to  the  "polite"  Japanese 
business  culture  was  the  last  time  Matsuura 
agreed  to  meet  his  company's  largest  share- 
holder. 

We've  fought  in  Tokyo  courts  for  two  years 
just  to  review  documents  that  Japanese  law 
says  any  shareholder  of  more  than  10  r>ercent 
has  a  right  to  see.  But  our  most  telling  expe- 
rience was  last  summer's  annual  sharehold- 
ers' meeting  where  40  other  Americans  and  I 
were  heckled  by  Japanese  shareholders  with 
anti-American  taunts.  When  a  female  mem- 
ber of  our  group,  former  Reagan  administra- 
tion official  Michele  Laxalt.  rose  to  ask  a 
question  she  was  met  by  a  full  four  minutes 
of  jeers  including,  "What's  your  real  job? 
You  are  a  stripper,  aren't  you?" 

Matsuura  allowed  the  meeting  to  get  so 
out  of  control  we  couldn't  present  our  pro- 
posals; we  left  in  disgust.  The  Japanese, 
quick  to  call  any  American  criticism  Japan- 
bashing,  offered  no  apology. 

We'd  requested  meetings  with  Koito's 
major  shareholders  and  other  prominent 
business  and  government  leaders  to  present 
our  case.  Tokyo's  airport  must  have  been 
busy  that  day.  because  every  one  of  them 
claimed  to  be  out  of  town. 

The  few  Japanese  businessmen  who  met 
with  us  led  us  through  narrow  alleys  to  base- 
ment pubs  of  the  Rappongi  district  where 
they  shared  their  experiences  fighting 
keiretsu  from  within  Japan. 

One  brave  Japanese  businessman,  who 
wrote  to  me  supporting  Boone  Co.'s  efforts, 
later  testified  before  the  U.S.  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Positioned  liehind  a  screen 
to  protect  his  identity,  he  told  how  his  auto 
parts  business  started  out  making  parts  for  a 
number  of  companies.  One  company  gradu- 
ally became  his  largest  customer  and  offered 
to  "improve"  his  supply  process,  sending 
quality  control  officers,  then  auditors,  then 
l)oard  directors.  Eventually  his  company  was 
held  captive— its  profit  margins  set  by  the 
keiretsu  along  with  every  other  facet  of  the 
business. 

Asked  why  he  didn't  break  away,  he  ex- 
plained, "No  one  else  would  buy  from  me.  All 
my  family  wealth  is  in  my  company.  It 
would  be  economic  suicide." 

Even  more  alarming  for  our  own  economy 
is  that  his  story  is  similar  to  one  told  to  me 
by  a  Chicago  manufacturer.  His  company, 
having  previously  sold  parts  in  Japan  with 
some  success,  approached  a  large  Japanese 
auto  "transplant"  company  in  the  Midwest 
in  hopes  of  securing  a  contract.  The  Japa- 
nese company  required  the  American  to 
enter  into  a  joint  venture  with  one  of  its 
Japanese  suppliers.  Quickly  the  plant  was 
overloaded  with  four  times  the  expected  or- 
ders from  the  transplant. 

This  may  appear  at  first  blush  to  be  a 
high-class  problem,  but  the  Japanese  com- 
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Battalion  as  the  "Outstanding  NJROTC  Unit  in 
the  United  States."  This  unit  is  comprised  of 
students  from  Apollo,  Glendale,  and  Independ- 
ence High  Schools  in  Arizona.  They  have 
been  the  top  unit  in  their  area  for  the  past  5 
years,  and  were  chosen  to  receive  this  first 
national  trophy  from  among  230  NJROTC 
units. 

The  award  program  was  established  by  the 
Navy  League  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  NJROTC  Program  as  a  source  of  su- 
perbly trained,  highly  nrrotivated  enlistees  and 
officer  candidates.  Naval  Junior  ROTC  serves 
to  help  provide  an  incentive  to  attain  excel- 
lence on  thj?  part  of  cadets  in  their  school 
work  and  nautical  training,  and  help  make 
American  youth  aware  of  the  Navy  and  its  vital 
role  in  national  defense  through  sea  power. 
Units  and  cadets  are  judged  on  academic  ex- 
cellence, the  degree  to  which  cadets  partici- 
pate in  scheduled  training  cruises  aboard 
Navy  ships  and  shore  activities,  their  appear- 
arKe  at  personnel  inspections  and  military 
drill,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  unit  is  ac- 
complishing its  mission  and  attaining  its  goals 
in  the  education  and  training  of  American 
youth. 

While  the  entire  unit  deserves  great  credit 
for  their  accomplishments,  a  few  individuals 
should  be  given  particular  recognition.  The  top 
three  cadet  officers  are  Cadet  Comdr.  Re- 
bekah  Berdine,  battalion  commander;  Cadet 
Lt.  Comdr.  Corina  Munoz,  Apollo  company 
commander;  and  Cadet  Lt.  Comdr.  Becky 
Hansen,  Glendale  company  commander.  The 
instructors  involved  with  this  outstanding  unit 
are  Lt.  Comdr.  Terry  Tassin  and  master  chief 
petty  officers  Jessie  Wilson,  William  Anders, 
and  Ronald  Maul.  All  the  cadets  and  instruc- 
tors in  the  program  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  win  this  most  prestigious  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t)elieve  our  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
grams have  a  tremendously  positive  influence 
upon  high  school  students  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. Arizonans  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
Apollo  Naval  Junior  ROTC  Battalion  for  win- 
ning this  first-ever  national  award. 
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DF  ARIZONA 
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Wedneiday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Navy 
arxj  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
have  selected  thf  Apolk)  Naval  Junior  ROTC 


JAPANESE  AMERICAN  HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  events  in  history,  such  as  slavery 
and  the  Holocaust,  we  shoukj  never  forget. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  remind 
us  of  anottier  such  period  in  American  history 
wtien  Japanese- Americans  were  denied  per- 
sonal justk^. 

On  February  19,  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  9066  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  War  permission  to  exclude 
any  person  from  designated  areas  in  order  to 
secure  national  defense  objectives  against 
sabotage  and  espionage.  The  order  was  used 
to  remove  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  in- 
cluding American  atizens  and  resident  aliens, 
from  the  west  coast.  Within  a  few  months 
nnore  than  100,000  people  were  ordered  to 
give  up  their  homes,  farms,  and  businesses, 
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and  forced  to  more  to  relocation  centers  and 
temporary  detention  camps  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

The  relocation  camps  were  Tule  Lake  and 
Manzanar  in  California;  Rohwer  and  Jerome, 
AR;  Gila  River  and  Poston,  AZ;  Heart  Moun- 
tain, WY;  Granada,  CO;  Minidoka,  ID;  and. 
Topaz,  UT.  The  assembly  centers  were  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and 
Arizona.  Not  only  were  American  citizens 
forced  to  move,  but  they  also  were  treated  in 
an  inhumane  manner.  For  example,  Japa- 
nese-Americans held  at  the  Tanforan  assem- 
bly center  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  lived 
in  stalls  formeriy  used  by  horses  at  the 
Tanforan  Park  Racetrack. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  theme  study  of  the  key 
sites  that  illustrate  this  unfortunate  period  in 
American  history.  The  legislation  asks  the 
Secretary  to  recommend  locations  to  be  des- 
ignated national  historic  larxjmarks.  One  relo- 
cation camp,  Manzanar,  already  is  a  national 
historic  landmark  in  California. 

Aside  from  the  relocation  and  assembly 
camps,  the  study  would  examine  other  sites 
such  eis  Camp  Savage,  MN,  where  Jeipanese 
language  instruction  was  given  to  Japanese- 
Americans,  enabling  them  to  translate  Japa- 
nese war  plans  into  English.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  is  asked  to  study  Camp  Shelby,  MS, 
the  training  ground  for  the  442d  Infantry  Reg- 
istered Comtjat  Team,  one  of  the  nrost  deco- 
rated teams  in  U.S.  military  history. 

Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes'  remarks 
shortly  after  the  internment  period  on  Septenv 
ber  23,  1946,  described  the  situation  well.  He 
said: 

As  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration I  saw  the  United  States  give 
way  to  mass  hysteria  over  the  Japanese  .  .  . 
it  lost  its  self  control  and,  egged  on  by  public 
clamor,  some  of  it  from  greedy  Americans 
who  sought  an  opportunity  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Japanese  rights  and  property,  it 
began  to  round  up  indiscriminately  the  Japa- 
nese who  had  been  born  in  Japan,  as  well  as 
those  born  here.  Crowded  into  cars  like  cat- 
tle, these  hapless  people  were  hurried  away 
to  hastily  constructed  and  thoroughly  inad- 
equate concentration  camps,  with  soldiers 
with  nervous  muskets  on  guard,  in  the  great 
American  desert.  We  gave  the  fancy  name  of 
'relocation  centers'  to  these  dust  bowls,  but 
they  were  concentration  camps. 

By  passing  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988, 
the  Congress  apologized  for  the  internment  of 
Japanese-Americans.  By  designating  ttie  nrrast 
significant  sites  as  national  historic  landmarks, 
the  Congress  will  further  recognize  the  mis- 
takes we  made,  and  reinforce  our  commitment 
to  civil  litiertes  and  the  Constitution.  The  study 
called  for  in  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
the  first  step  in  helping  us  remember  this  un- 
fortunate period  in  our  history  so  that  similar 
events  may  never  occur. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

[A  copy  of  the  bill  follows:] 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  is  titled  the  "Japanese  American 
National  Historic  Landmark  Theme  Study 
Act". 

SEC.  2.  THEME  STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  National  Historic  Landmark 
Theme  Study  on  Japanese  American  history 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Theme  Study").  The  purpose  of  the  Theme 
Study  shall  be  to  identify  the  key  sites  in 
Japanese  American  History  that  illustrate 
the  period  in  American  history  when  per- 
sonal justice  was  denied  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans. The  Theme  Study  shall  identify,  evalu- 
ate and  nominate  as  national  historic  land- 
marks those  sites,  buildings,  and  structures, 
that  best  illustrate  or  commemorate  the  pe- 
riod in  American  history  from  1941-1946  when 
Japanese  Americans  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
tained, relocated  and/or  excluded  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  9066,  and  other  aQtions.  The 
study  shall  examine  the  following  sites: 

(1)  internment  andor  concentration  and 
temporary  detention  camps  where  Japanese 
Americans  were  relocated,  detained  and  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  9066. 
issued  on  February  19.  1942.  The  internment 
camps  include:  Tule  Lake.  CA;  Rohwer,  Ar- 
kansas; Gila  River,  Arizona;  Poston,  Arizona; 
Granada,  Colorado;  Jerome,  Arkansas;  Heart 
Mountain,  Wyoming;  Minidoka,  Idaho;  and. 
Topaz,  Utah.  The  temporary  detention 
camps  include  Pomona.  California;  Santa 
Anita,  California;  Fresno,  California; 
Pinedale,  California;  Tanforan  In  San  Bruno, 
California;  Sacramento,  California; 
Marysville,  California;  Mayer,  Arizona;  Sali- 
nas, California;  Turlock.  California;  Merced, 
California;  Stockton,  California;  Tulare, 
California;  Puyallup,  Washington;  and,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

(2)  Angel  Island,  California,  the  port  of 
entry  for  many  Japanese  Issei. 

(3)  Camp  Shelby.  Mississippi,  the  training 
ground  for  the  442nd  Infantry  Regimental 
Combat  Team. 

(4)  Camp  Savage  and  Fort  Snelling,  Min- 
nesota, locations  for  the  Military  Intel- 
ligence Service  Language  School  where  Jap- 
anese Americans  received  Japanese  language 
instruction,  enabling  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans to  translate  Japanese  war  plans  into 
English. 

(5)  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin  where  the  100th 
Infantry  Batallion  was  trained. 

(6)  Terminal  Island.  California  the  first  lo- 
cation where  Japanese  Americans  were 
forced  to  evacuate. 

(7)  Bainbridge  Island,  Washington  where 
Japanese  Americans  were  evacuated  pursu- 
ant to  exclusion  Order  No.  1. 

(8)  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice internment  camps  at  Crystal  City,  Ken- 
nedy and  Seagoville,  Texas,  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, and  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  the  Theme  Study,  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  possible  new  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks  appropriate  to 
this  theme  and  prepare  a  list  in  order  of  im- 
portance or  merit  of  the  most  appropriate 
sites  for  National  Historic  Landmark  des- 
ignation. 

SEC.  S.  CONSULTATION. 

In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  Japanese  American  citi- 
zens groups,  and  scholars  of  Japanese  Amer- 
ican history,  and  historic  preservationists. 
The  Secretary  shall  receive  permission  from 
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Indian    tribes   to   obtain   access   to   Indian 

lands. 

SEC.  4.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  one  or  more  Japanese 
American  citizens  organizations  knowledge- 
able of  Japanese  American  history,  espe- 
cially the  relocation  and  internment  period 
during  World  War  II,  to  prepare  the  Theme 
Study  and  ensure  that  the  Theme  Study 
meets  current  scholarly  standards. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  PHIL  ANDERSON 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ac- 
knowledge the  distinguished  bravery  and  patri- 
otism of  Sgt.  Phil  Anderson.  Sergeant  Ander- 
son spent  4'/fe  months  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia 
as  a  member  of  the  743d  Combat  Support 
Company,  which  is  a  Florida  National  Guard 
unit  based  in  my  congressional  district.  Ser- 
geant Anderson  was  able  to  return  home  in 
March  but  not  Ijefore  losing  part  of  this  left  leg 
to  a  landmine  just  after  the  cease-fire  was 
called. 

When  this  country  was  faced  with  the  crisis 
in  the  gulf.  Sergeant  Anderson,  and  the  rest  of 
the  743d  Combat  Support  Company,  joined 
the  many  reservists  whose  careers  were  dis- 
rupted as  they  answered  their  country's  call  to 
duty.  For  Sergeant  Anderson,  his  commitment 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
resulted  in  a  resounding  victory  for  our  Nation 
at  great  personal  sacrifice.  On  Saturday,  May 
18,  Sergeant  Anderson,  and  the  entire  743d 
Combat  Support  Company,  will  be  serving  as 
honorary  grand  marshalls  in  Fort  Lauderdale's 
American  Hero's  Day.  These  soldiers  are,  in- 
deed, deserving  of  this  praise. 

Sergeant  Anderson  we  thank  you.  We  are 
proud  of  you  and  grateful  that  you  have 
served  our  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EASTER  SEAL 
SOCIETY  OF  BUTLER.  PA 


HON.  JOE  KOLTIR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  to  des- 
ignate and  t>estow  a  special  tribute  and  honor 
to  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Butler,  PA,  as  it 
breaks  ground  on  the  society's  new  program 
center  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Since  its  national  founding  in  1 907  by  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  the  Easter  Seal  Society  has  been 
dedicated  to  helping  the  disabled  lead  produc- 
tive arxj  rewarding  lives. 

When  Mr.  Allen  launched  the  society,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  collecting  donations  to  open  a 
hosprtal  that  would  provide  services  for  dis- 
abled children.  In  this  mission,  he  enlisted  the 
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aid  of  Rotary  Clubs  throughout  the  country.  In 
similar  fashion  in  1923,  the  Butler  Rotanans 
began  helping  the  disabled  of  Butler  County, 
assisting  local  polio-stricken  chikjren  by  pro- 
viding transportation  to  a  clinic  in  Pittsburgh. 
At  that  time,  ttie  Butler  society's  first  office 
was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  former 
West  End  School,  the  present  site  of 
Cunningham  Shanor,  Inc. 

The  growth  of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  in 
Butler  has  been  continuous  and  immense 
throughout  the  past  68  years  of  operation,  with 
eight  programs  and  services  now  offered.  This 
growth  has  included  yet  another  increase  in 
the  number  of  clients  who  received  assistance 
in  1990. 

Community  support  for  the  Easter  Seals  has 
also  continued  to  grow.  For  the  past  31  years, 
the  Butler  Rotarians  have  sponsored  a  pan- 
cake festival  on  election  day;  area  restaurants 
have  participated  in  Buck-A-Cup  ar>d  many 
community  members  have  selflessly  volun- 
teered their  services  and  expertise. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gary  Miller,  a 
capital  raising  campaign,  "Build  the  Spirit," 
was  established  in  1 988  to  raise  funds  to  con- 
struct a  central  program  center.  Because  of 
his  long  involvement  with  the  Butler  Rotary 
and  the  society,  John  Chiprean,  owner  of  Mil- 
ler Shoe  Stores,  was  chosen  as  the  honorary 
campaign  chairman.  Thomas  Crumrine,  Na- 
tionwide Insurance,  accepted  the  general 
chairmanship  of  the  campaign. 

These  gentlemen  joined  forces  with  123 
other  business  and  community  leaders  to  help 
raise  over  5750,000  to  buiW  the  new  facility. 
But  building  costs  were  higher  than  expected, 
so  the  committee  then  assumed  the  added  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  more  than  Si  million  to 
cover  the  additional  arxl  unexpected  txiilding 
expenses.  This  was  achieved  with  a  more 
than  generous  donation  of  550,000  from  the 
Armco  Foundation,  as  well  as  monetary  dona- 
tions and  gifts-in-kind  from  many  others. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Butler  program 
facility  will  enable  the  37  Easter  Seal  Pro- 
grams to  be  located  in  one  central  facility,  and 
the  additional  space  will  also  allow  for  contin- 
ued growth  in  programs  and  services. 

Nationally,  the  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
come  a  long  way  since  its  inception  in  1907 
by  Edgar  F.  Allen.  Locally,  the  growth  has 
t)een  truly  phenomenal  and  the  accomplish- 
ments truly  impressive.  The  dream  of  heljjing 
others  in  Butler  County  is  now  a  full-fledged 
reality  and  improving  significantly  every  day, 
and  that  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  the 
Congress  today  to  recount  and  note  the  un- 
selfish, responsible,  and  dedk;ated  efforts  and 
service  of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Butler, 
PA,  as  it  prepares  for  ttie  new  program  center. 


VmOR  GAMES  CONTAIN  VICIOUS 
OVERTONES 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAIH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  rash  of  computer  games  containing  vicious 
anti-Semitic  overtones  flooding  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  U.S.  Congress  must  be  on  record 
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poirts 


as  strongly 

home  entertainment 

One  game, 
in  the  role  of  a 
ager  earning 
selling  gold  filling: ; 
Hitler,  swastikas, 
other  game,  title 
Auschwitz,  Tret)li^ka 
ous  places  in  th< 
pire. 

The  scope  of 
activities  throughout 
pulsive  proportiors 
but  a  feeble  attepipt 
and  present  a 
youth.  Propaganc^ 
erated. 

Today,  I  am  i 
tion  urging  the 
and  the  Republic 
motion  p>ossible 
Manager, 
video  games  arx 
possession  of 
of  the  law.  I  am 
join  me  in 
send  the  message 
this  example  of 


oppcsing  these  vile  attempts  at 


"Arya  n 


these 


Manager,"  puts  the  player 

i  concentration  camp  man- 

for  gassing  prisoners  and 

It  also  features  graphics  of 

arxj  tortured  prisoners.  An- 

J  "Aryan  Test,"  designates 

and  Maidanek  as  glori- 

history  of  the  German  em- 


anti-Semitism  and  neo-Nazi 

the  globe  has  reached  re- 

These  games  are  nothing 

to  glorify  the  Holocaust 

sickening  image  to  Europe's 

of  this  type  cannot  be  tol- 

nl^oducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

of  Austria  to  take  the  highest 

halt  the  distribution  of  "KZ 

Test,"   and   other   similar 

prosecute  anyone  found  in 

materials  to  the  full  extent 

encouraging  all  Members  to 

cosp^nsoring  this  legislation  and 

that  we  will  not  stand  for 

pferverted  behavior. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  NEWARK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

O  '  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.  day.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  honetown  pride  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  joir  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  the  city  of  Ne^vark  as  the  third  okjest  me- 
tropolis in  the  Na  ion  celelxates  its  325th  birth- 
day this  month. 

The  history  of  *Jewark  parallels  the  develop- 
ment of  our  NatK  in,  from  its  1 7th  century  Puri- 
tan origins  through  its  present  day  renais- 
sance as  an  uri  »an  center.  In  the  1 8th  and 
19th  centunes,  Mewark  tjecame  a  thriving  in- 
dustnal  and  commercial  emptre.  Our  city  has 
seen  periods  of  c  reat  prosperity  as  well  as  two 
worid  wars,  the  Great  Depression,  and  the 
struggle  in  the  1  i  I60's  as  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment swept  the  country. 

Exciting  changes  are  taking  place  in  Newark 
today  as  the  reiult  of  a  concerted  effort  by 
local  residents,  corporations,  small  busi- 
nesses, educatdrs,  volunteer  groups,  and 
elected  offk;ials. 

The  face  of  tte  city  has  changed  with  the 
construction  of  tf  e  Gateway  Center;  the  Legal 
arxl  Communta  itions  Center;  \he  PSE&G 
BuiWing;  the  Newark  Center,  which  includes 
Seton  Hall  Law  :  >chool;  arvj  thie  new  home  of 
Blue  Cross.  A  number  of  older  buikjings  have 
been  renovated,  including  St.  Joseph's  Plaza, 
the  oM  Two  Gu^s  Buikjing  and  the  Gibraltar 
Buikjing.  Newarli  is  rich  in  cultural  attractions 
such  as  the  Newark  Museum,  Newark  Sym- 
phony Hall,  the  Ifewark  Public  Litwary,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Histftncal  Society. 

I  am  pleased  I  iat  last  year  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  fo  the  New  Jersey  Center  for 
the  Pertorming  Arts  in  Newark,  which  pronv 
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ises  to  be  one  of  the  nnost  prominent  arts  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  our  outstanding 
educational  institutions,  including  the  Rutgers 
campus  at  Newari<,  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology,  Essex  County  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Seton  Hall  Law  School. 

In  addition,  we  have  many  dedicated  health 
professionals  who  practice  at  Newart<  hos- 
pitals: St.  Michael's,  St.  James,  Beth  Israel, 
University,  United  and  Columbus  Hospitals. 
Our  transportation  system  is  impressive,  with 
the  Newar1<  International  Airport,  a  seaport,  a 
subway  and  a  planned  rail  link  to  improve  ac- 
cess to  the  airport.  We  are  making  progress 
on  our  housing  needs,  with  construction  of 
middle  and  moderate  units  throughout  the  city 
and  at  University  Heights. 

Newark  has  truly  tiecome  a  Renaissance 
City,  looking  to  the  future  with  great  con- 
fidence and  community  spirit. 

This  weekend.  Founders  Weekend,  a  series 
of  activities  are  planned  to  laurKh  Newark's 
325th  anniversary.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  special  dedication  ceremony  at  Newark's 
Landing  Place  Park,  a  site  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  official  landing  place  of 
Rot)ert  Treat  and  the  Puritans  in  May  1666. 
There  will  be  a  reenactment  of  the  original 
landing  by  Treat  performed  by  students  from 
the  theater  departments  of  local  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
and  prosperity  to  a  great  American  city  and 
my  hometown — Newark,  NJ. 


May  15,  1991 


BORN  FREE,  SOLD  DEAR 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sut>- 
mit  for  the  RECORD  an  article  from  the  May  6, 
1991,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  which 
bears  on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of 
the  day  for  wildlife  conservation:  the  Federal 
Govemment's  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  productive  National  Wildlife  Refuges — 
Kodiak.  Kodlak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  has 
been  a  great  success  story  for  conservation; 
we  have  seen  the  population  of  brown  bears 
irwrease  to  roughly  3,000  individuals  pres- 
ently. But  the  Alaska  Natives  acquired  title  to 
roughly  470,000  acres  of  the  refuge.  Among 
the  most  deprived  people  in  the  country,  the 
Natives  are  threatened  by  Federal  regulation 
of  use  of  their  private  property — their  only  eco- 
nomic t>ase. 

The  House  of  Representatives  twice  passed 
t>ills  in  the  eariy  1980's  autftorizing  acquisition 
of  these  refuge  inholdings.  I  support  a  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  1320  that  would  provide  revenues 
from  leasing  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge to  acquire  them. 

Born  Free.  Sold  Dear 
(By  David  A.  Kaplan) 

Chug^ng  past  the  glacial  peaks,  buzzing 
the  rich  green  meadows  l)elow,  our  Cessna 
206  five-seater  approaches  Karluk  Lake. 
Alders  and  cottonwoods  blanket  the  perim- 
eter, except  for  gravel  patches  at  water's 


edge.  Everywhere,  the  sockeye  are  jumping. 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Kodiak  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  a  canoe  provides  the 
only  evidence  of  civilization.  "The  visibility 
is  holding,"  says  Tony  Chatto,  our  biologist- 
pilot  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  "A^ildlife  Service. 
"We'll  set  down  on  the  lake.  It's  a  good  day 
to  find  some  bears." 

While  Chatto  remains  with  the  floatplane 
at  shoreside,  we  walk  toward  O'Malley 
Creek,  which  flows  into  Karluk.  Jay 
Bellinger  leads.  A  gentle,  burly  man  of  the 
Alaskan  wild,  Bellinger  has  been  manager  of 
the  bear  refuge,  the  largest  in  the  world,  for 
seven  years.  He  speaks  softly  and  carries  a 
.458  Winchester  just  in  case.  The  bears  can't 
be  far  away.  Beside  us.  there  are  moist  14- 
inch  footprints  that  seem  like  craters.  Both 
sides  of  the  stream  are  littered  with  salmon 
leftovers;  tiears  apparently  don't  like  liver 
any  more  than  people  do.  We  follow  a  few 
turns  in  the  creek— a  few  steps  behind 
Bellinger,  thank  you— until  we  are  spotted. 
Twenty  yards  ahead.  In  the  tall  brush,  there 
is  a  rustle,  then  a  flurry. 

The  bear  is  a  mere  800  pounds,  but 
Bellinger  has  not  expected  such  a  close  in- 
troduction. He  cocks  his  rifle  and  checks  his 
aim.  Then  he  tells  the  bear,  "We're  turning 
around."  And,  we  do.  In  five  long  minutes, 
we're  back  at  the  lake  and  watch  as  the  l)ear 
emerges  from  the  creek  bed— with  two  cubs 
bobbing  in  her  wake.  They  ignore  us,  content 
to  continue  fishing.  "Never  forget  whose 
land  this  really  is."  says  Bellinger.  "This  is 
the  land  of  the  liears." 

It  has  been  since  the  Pleistocene,  but  it 
may  not  be  forever.  The  1.9  million-acre  bear 
refuge,  home  of  the  largest  land  carnivores 
on  earth,  faces  development  that  would  de- 
stroy it.  And  since  environmental  groups 
have  concentrated  so  hard  on  keeping  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  closed  to  oil 
exploration,  Kodiak's  plight  has  received  lit- 
tle notice.  Because  of  an  unusual  congres- 
sional action  20  years  ago.  native  groups  own 
most  of  the  prime  habitat  within  the  Kodiak 
refuge.  Now  they  say  they  must  exploit  it- 
er become  destitute.  Even  though  native 
leaders  know  the  risks  to  the  bears,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  government  lawsuits, 
they  continue  to  discuss  such  projects  as 
commercial  canneries,  logging  mills,  air- 
strips, fishing  camps  and  hunting  lodges  (for 
the  six-month  season).  Choice  parcels  would 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  which  probably 
means  the  Japanese,  who  already  do  exten- 
sive business  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  sad  paradox: 
for  a  people  who  spiritually  understand  the 
worth  of  wilderness,  the  very  means  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  imperil  it.  "We  have 
no  money,"  says  Ralph  Eluska,  president  of 
Akhiok-Kaguyak  Inc.,  a  native  corporation 
that  owns  138,000  acres  of  the  refuge.  "What 
choice  do  we  have?" 

Even  the  federal  government,  which  so  far 
has  refused  to  buy  back  the  land,  has  long 
recognized  the  glory  of  Kodiak.  On  storm- 
swept  Kodiak  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
the  refuge  was  set  aside  50  years  ago  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Today  2,500  to 
3.000  he&n  roam  the  preserve,  an  incredible 
density  of  one  per  square  mile;  biologists  say 
they  make  up  10  piercent  of  the  entire  brown- 
bear  population  of  the  state.  In  the  refuge 
there  are  also  200  pairs  of  bald  eagles,  200,000 
waterfowl  and  2  million  winter  sea  birds. 
Kodiaks  can  weigh  up  to  1.600  pounds  and 
stand  12  feet  tall,  dwarfing  their  inland  cous- 
ins, the  grizzlies.  There's  no  secret  to  what 
makes  these  giants  grow.  Glaciers  pulverize 
rock,  nutrients  wash  down  to  the  sea,  plank- 
ton bloom,  salmon  thrive.  The  result:  fat 
tiears,  which  fill  themselves  to  the  gills. 
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But  even  with  800  miles  of  serpentine 
coastline,  in  such  forsaken  places  and 
Deadman  Bay  and  Dog  Salmon  Flats,  mini- 
mal development  in  the  refuge  is  a  threat. 
Humans  frighten  bears  and  displace  them 
onto  unfamiliar  land,  forcing  territorial 
fights  among  animals.  More  human  visitors 
also  leads  to  more  bears  being  shot  in  the 
name  of  self-defense;  that's  already  happened 
in  recent  years.  "People  and  bears  can't 
share  the  same  space."  Bellinger  says.  "The 
bear  always  loses." 

SQUANDERED  ASSETS 

Like  other  wilderness  disputes  in  Alaska, 
the  Kodiak  question  arises  from  contradic- 
tory federal  policies.  In  1971,  under  pressure 
to  open  the  49th  state  to  oil  drilling.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  Resolving  all  ancestrial  Indian 
and  Eskimo  claims,  ANCSA  was  the  most 
radical  native  treaty  in  U.S.  history.  Rather 
than  establishing  reservations,  the  legisla- 
tion gave  the  natives  $967  million  in  cash  and 
44  million  acres  to  be  selected  later  from  vil- 
lage sites.  Regional  and  village  corporations 
were  created  to  manage  the  wealth  on  behalf 
of  individual  natives.  Some  built  booming 
empires.  Others  squandered  their  money, 
leaving  land  as  the  only  community  asset. 
That,  for  example,  is  the  predicament  of  cor- 
porations on  Kodiak. 

Since  two-thirds  of  the  island  consists  of 
the  bear  refuge,  the  corporations  have  no 
choice  but  to  select  land  within  it.  Yet  Con- 
gress sought  in  Section  22(g)  of  ANCSA  to 
protect  refuge  "in-holdings"  (and  other  simi- 
lar property  in  the  state)  by  limiting  natives 
to  hunting  and  fishing.  Said  Rep.  Sam 
Steiger  of  Arizona:  "Here  we  come  again, 
speaking  to  the  Alaskan  native  with  a  forked 
tongue."  But  the  native  corporations  read 
the  law  differently.  Notwithstanding  22(g), 
they  maintain  that  the  overriding  purpose  of 
ANCSA  still  gives  them  full  use  of  the  land. 

Optimists  argued  that  because  ANCSA  pro- 
hibited natives  from  selling  any  land  until 
1991— later  amended  to  1988 — Congress  would 
eventually  reclaim  the  best  in-holdings.  It 
almost  happened.  Several  years  ago,  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department  proposed  that  Kodiak 
natives  swap  their  refuge  land  for  oil  and  gas 
royalties  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge on  the  North  Slope.  The  natives  found 
themselves  in  an  odd  alliance  with  oil  com- 
panies, even  accepting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  lobbying  and  other  ef- 
forts to  get  ANWR  developed.  But  that  deal 
sank  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  ended 
the  political  chances  of  opening  the  Arctic,  a 
vast  sanctuary  for  caribou  herds;  ANWR  is 
again  before  Congress  now.  Any  chance  of 
the  federal  government  actually  paying  cash 
for  the  Kodiak  refuge,  valued  by  the  natives 
at  about  J190  million,  seems  remote.  Last 
year  in  Congress,  the  final  budget  conference 
committee  eliminated  SI  million  in  prelimi- 
nary acquisition  funds. 

That  leaves  the  4,000  Kodiak  natives  with 
no  alternative  other  than  to  invade  the  wil- 
derness. In  villages  like  Akhiok  and  Old  Har- 
bor, the  land  is  not  unappreciated — far  from 
it— but  the  people  want  to  live  better.  Pov- 
erty is  the  only  economic  concept  most  have 
ever  known.  Unemployment  runs  to  40  per- 
cent in  the  winter.  An  eight-ounce  can  of 
condensed  milk  costs  S2,  heating  oil  for  a 
small  house  as  much  as  $360  a  month.  In  con- 
trast to  their  magnificent  settings,  the 
towns  themselves  are  emaciated  shells.  The 
roads  are  muddy,  the  runway  an  adventure. 
Scattered  around  graceful,  onion-domed  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  churches  are  small,  simple 
HUD  homes.  TV  is  the  chief  luxury. 
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Ralph  Eluska  knows  that  he  and  the  other 
native  leaders  have  an  image  problem.  The 
bears  of  Kodiak  are  a  powerful  and  sentimen- 
tal symbol  of  the  wild,  and  the  specter  of 
them  being  overrun  by  condos  is  haunting. 
"We  don't  want  to  ruin  this  land,  we  don't 
want  court  battles,"  Eluska  says.  "We  just 
want  what's  been  promised  to  us.  We  want  to 
survive." 


EXTENDING  DEFENSE  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT/CONVERSION  INTO 
A  MULTI-YEAR  PROGRAM 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment/Conversion  Program  enacted  last 
year  into  a  multiyear  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  it  t>e  reprinted  following  my  re- 
marks. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  BILL 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  Congress  culminated 
more  than  20  years  of  effort  by  crafting  and 
passing  a  realistic  program  to  cushion  the 
consequences  of  the  major  military  builcJ-down 
that  will  follow  the  successful  conclusion  of 
both  the  cold  war  and  the  hot  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Division  D,  Public  Law  101-510). 

Sections  4103  and  4203  of  that  act  author- 
ize funds  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
The  appropriations  Act  that  fully  funded  this 
program,  at  S200  million,  specified  that  the 
funds  were  to  be  expended  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993  (H.  Rept.  101-938,  Amend- 
ment 22). 

Since  there  is  every  indication  that  the  De- 
fense build-down  will  take  place  over  a  5  or  6- 
year  period,  we  believe  that  it  makes  sense  to 
match  the  economic  adjustment  program  to 
the  build-down.  Accordingly,  this  bill  would  re- 
move the  language  limiting  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  fiscal  year  1991,  so  that  ap- 
propriations can  be  made  in  future  years  so  as 
to  produce  a  cost-effective  long-term  program. 
It  is  my  hope  that  enactnrwnt  of  this  bill  will 
manifest  congressional  intent  to  manage  eco- 
nomic adjustment/conversion  in  a  sensible  and 
sustained  manner,  so  that  the  Appropriations 
actions  can  follow  suit  and  the  executive 
branch  can  utilize  this  new  authority  as  a 
Ijasis  for  a  productive  program  of  Defense  ad- 
justment and  conversion. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BASIC  PROGRAM 

The  U.S.  economy  has  been  in  a  recession 
for  alnxjst  a  year — 11  months.  According  to 
The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
since  June  of  1990,  unemployment  has  in- 
creased by  1 .7  million  to  nwre  than  8  million — 
8.6  percent.  Long-term  unemployment  of  more 
than  15  weeks  reached  2.2  million  in  the 
month  of  April,  1991.  Exhaustion  of  unempkjy- 
ment  compensation  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  across  the  country. 

Some  economists  believe  that  this  recession 
will  be  as  difficult  as  the  1982-83  recession, 
which  was  very  serious  indeed.  In  my  own  city 
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of  Cleveland,  unemployment  tias  lingered 
around  9  percent  for  the  past  year. 

On  top  of  this  recession-level  unemptoyment 
will  be  piled  the  results  of  Defense  bu(jget  re- 
ductions envisioned  at  about  25  percent  of  the 
current  S300  billion  in  Defense  expenditures. 
Already  announced  have  been  the  following: 

On  April  13,  Secretary  of  Defense  Ctieney 
proposed  the  closure  of  43  military  bases, 
which  would  eliminate  154.000  jobs. 

Secretary  Cheney  predicted  that  a  half-mil- 
lion military  personnel  would  be  demobilized 
by  1995. 

A  study  by  the  Defense  budget  project  has 
tabulated  S87  billion  in  Defense  contract  termi- 
nations and  curtailments  to  occur  between 
1991  and  1997. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that  tfiese 
actions  constituted  "the  deepest  military  re- 
trenchment since  World  War  II." 

PAST  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  MEASURES  SUCCESSFUL 

Congress  has  provided  a  t)lueprint  for  deal- 
ing with  these  massive  and  histonc  Defense 
cut-backs.  It  is  based  on  proven  programs  of 
the  past.  For  example,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  that  after  100  of  its  facilities 
were  converted  to  civilian  use  over  a  recent 
25-year  period,  employment  at  tfiese  locations 
was  48  percent  higher  than  while  used  as  mili- 
tary bases  ("25  years  of  civilian  reuse  (1961 
to  1986),"  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

Likewise,  the  skills  conversion  projects  in 
the  1970's  had  an  excellent  record  in 
reorienting  scientifk:  and  engineenng  profes- 
sionals to  civilian  fields  and  jobs. 

The  Economic  Adjustment/Conversion  Pro- 
gram enacted  in  1990  uses  existing  depart- 
ments arxj  agerKies  that  have  accumulated 
decades  of  expertise  in  assisting  communities, 
businesses,  and  workers  to  adapt  to  changing 
economic  circumstances. 

So  we  know  from  past  experience  that  it  is 
a  cost-effective  process  to  help  transition  peo- 
ple and  properties  from  one  productive  situa- 
tion to  another. 

NEED  FOR  SPEEDY  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Defense  Economic  Adjustment/Conver- 
sion Pr(3gram  is  an  effort  to  engender  an  intel- 
ligent, long-term  approach  to  assisting  the  ad- 
justments communities,  business,  profes- 
sionals arxj  workers  must  make  in 
transitioning  to  a  nx)re  peace-oriented  ecorv 
omy. 

Under  the  current  economic  circumstances 
especially,  speedy  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram is  needed.  It  is  thus  diffk;ult  to  under- 
stand why,  more  tfian  6  months  after  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  Defense  eco- 
nomic adjustment  became  law,  until  now  the 
administration  has  rx>t  released  a  sirtgle  dollar 
of  these  furxJs  for  the  intended  purposes  of 
the  program. 

Support  for  rational  management  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Defense  budget  cutbacks  is 
widespread  and  growing.  Unions  support  it; 
businesses  and  professional  organizations 
support  it;  non-profit  organizations  concerned 
with  human  needs  support  it.  On  March  23, 
one  of  the  Nation's  two  major  politrcal  organi- 
zatk)ns,  the  National  DenxKratk;  Party, 
passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  a  multiyear 
Defense  Economic  Adjustment/Conversion 
Program  that  is  geared  to  match  the  term  of 
the  Defense  build-down  and  is  adequately 
funded  to  do  so. 
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ACTION  RECfcMMENDED  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

In  summary,  I  would  hope  that  the  following 
steps  can  be  taM  en  at  ttiis  time: 

First,  the  adn  inistration  should  release  the 
S200  million  apf  ropriated  last  year  to  the  De- 
partments of  Latxjr  arxj  Commerce,  as  envi- 
sioned in  the  le^  islation. 

Second,  the  proponents  of  Defense  eco- 
nomic adjustment  should  agree  upon  a  com- 
bined monrtonn*  system  that  will  encourage 
the  administration  to  fully  implement  the  pro- 
to  render  what  assistance 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Third,  the  Pre  lident  should  be  invited  to  join 
in  the  efforts  to  ( snact  the  proposal  for  an  addi- 
tional Si  00  mill  on  for  the  economic  adjust- 
ment program  fc  r  1 992  that  is  contained  in  the 
mark,  arxl  to  authorize  and 
construct  a  mu|liyear  structure  for  these  ef- 
forts. 

the  (tongress  should  proceed  to 
enact  these  initiatives  for  1992  and  the  years 
ahead. 

I  pledge  my  cbntinuing  efforts  and  coopera- 
tion with  aJI  c<irx;erned  to  achieving  these 
goals  in  behalf  o  I  the  communities,  businesses 
arxJ  workers  Impacted  by  Defense  budget  re- 
ductions now  an  i  in  the  future. 
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ginning  July  21,  1991,  as  "Korean  War  Veter- 
ans Remembrance  Week."  This  resolution 
recognizes  and  rememt)ers  the  efforts  of  those 
who  fought  and  died  in  defense  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  It  authorizes  and  encourages 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  and  urges  the  executive  de- 
partment and  agencies,  interested  organiza- 
tions, groups,  arxJ  individuals  to  fly  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  at  half-staff  on  July  27, 
1991,  in  honor  of  those  Americans  who  died 
as  a  result  of  their  service  in  Korea. 

This  resolution  reaffirms  our  country's  grati- 
tude to  the  men  and  women  who  had  the 
courage  and  determination  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil  for  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
These  ideals  have  stood  the  test  of  time — ^with 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  so  will  the  leg- 
acy of  the  soldiers  of  the  Korean  war.  I  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort.  The  soldiers  of  the  Korean  war  should 
never  be  forgotten. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  OFFICERS 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1991 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occa- 
sion of  National  Peace  Officers  Menxirial  Day, 
1991,  we  honor  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives  during  1 990  enforcing  the 
laws  of  this  great  Nation.  The  peace  officers  of 
this  country  help  ensure  that  we  all  are  able 
to  live  securely  and  peacefully  in  our  commu- 
nities. They  have  the  thankless  task  of  patrol- 
ling our  towns,  cities,  and  countryside  to  pro- 
tect people  and  property.  We  should  all  take 
a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  the  outstanding  job 
performed  by  these  public  servants. 

During  my  10  years  of  service  as  district  at- 
torney in  Madison  County,  AL,  I  had  thie  privi- 
lege of  working  very  closely  with  the  police 
and  sheriffs  departments  of  my  district.  I  was 
continuously  impressed  with  the  dedication 
and  professionalism  of  all  of  those  men  and 
women  who  serve  the  public  as  peace  offi- 
cers. The  role  played  by  them  in  our  judicial 
process  is  indispensable  to  the  fair  and  equal 
application  of  our  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  honor  the  law  enforcement  officers 
wfio  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  1990. 
They  deserve  our  recognition  and  gratitude  for 
a  job  well  done. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L  PEITU 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  arKl  14  of  our  colleagues,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2336,  the  Income-Dependent  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1991,  or  IDEA  Act  for 
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short.  This  legislation  will  help  students  from 
all  economic  backgrounds  afford  higher  edu- 
cation, while  potentially  saving  the  Treasury 
billions  of  dollars  per  year.  The  IDEA  Act  es- 
tablishes a  Supplementary  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program,  in  which  repayment  is  based 
on  the  postschool  income  of  the  borrower  and 
collected  as  individual  income  tax  by  the  IRS. 

In  general,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  four 
main  sources  of  efficiency  in  IDEA  as  follows: 

First,  defaults  practically  eliminated:  There  is 
no  reason  to  default  because  repayment  is 
capped  in  any  year  at  a  manageable  percent- 
age of  income.  There  is  also  no  opportunity  to 
default  Ijecause  IDEA  payments  are  defined 
and  collected  as  individual  income  taxes. 

Second,  capital  costs  substantially  reduced: 
Current  guaranteed  loan  programs  use  private 
capital  at  politically  negotiated  rates.  IDEA  is  a 
direct  loan  program  with  a  cost  of  capital 
equivalent  to  the  interest  paid  on  Government 
bonds  of  comparable  maturity,  whk;h  will  be 
much  lower. 

Third,  more  efficient  subsidies:  Going  to  all 
those  who  need  them,  only  to  those  who  need 
them,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  need — bal- 
anced by  premium  interest  from  high-income 
graduates.  The  current  Stafford  loan  pro- 
gram's subsidies,  in  contrast,  go  mostly  to 
longer  term  students  who  wind  up  with  the 
highest  postschool  incomes. 

Fourth,  much  simpler  administration:  At  t)Oth 
ends,  loan  origination  and  collection.  Loan 
origination  is  simplified  by  the  elimination  of 
needs  analysis — which  is  not  necessary  and, 
in  fact,  detrimental  to  this  type  of  program — as 
well  as  the  ability  of  students  to  apply  directly 
through  their  schools,  eliminatir>g  the  need  for 
central  processors  and  the  like.  Collection  is  a 
simple  addition  to  income-tax  collection.  No 
additional  tax  returns  are  generated,  as  those 
who  fall  under  the  filing  threshold,  and  there- 
fore owe  no  regular  income  taxes,  owe  no  ad- 
ditional IDEA  payments  either. 

Most  IDEA  borrowing  should  substitute  for 
borrowing  under  current  programs.  The  rest  of 
it  will  be  new  borrowing  that  would  not  other- 
wise occur.  In  particular,  representatives  of 
fiealth  professions  schools  tell  me  they  think 
IDEA  would  largely  drive  the  HEAL  Program 
out  of  business.  IDEA  should  also  substitute 
for  Stafford  loans  for  most  shorter  term — 1  to 
2  years — students,  for  whom  it  provides  a 
much  better  deal.  It  should  be  preferred  to 
Stafford  by  many  students  in  4-year  programs, 
for  whom  it  offers  an  equivalent  deal,  simpler 
application  with  no  needs  analysis,  and  advan- 
tages of  flexibility  and  low-income  protection 
during  repayment.  IDEA  should  also  be  pre- 
ferred by  students  who  anticipate — rightly  or 
wrongly — low-future  incomes.  Presumatdy, 
most  of  the  additional  loans  would  go  to  stu- 
dents from  higher  income  families  who  do  not 
qualify  for  Stafford,  but  census  data  tell  us  that 
such  students  are  far  more  likely  than  others 
to  have  high  postschool  incomes  therrv- 
selves — because  of  better  preparation,  higher 
expectations,  absorption  into  family  busi- 
nesses, connections,  inheritances,  or  whatever 
reasons — and  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
make  premium  interest  payments. 

I  have  been  very  encouraged  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  openmindedness 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  concerning  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Clearly 
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the  time  has  come  to  fix  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  current  law,  rather  than  continuing  to 
tinker  around.  The  IDEA  Act  provides  an  inno- 
vative and  cost-effective  way  to  ensure  access 
to  higher  education  for  all  students,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  this  initia- 
tive. 

I  am  submitting  descriptive  materials  and 
the  IDEA  Act  itself  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
IDEA  Act— Synopsis 

The  IDEA  Act  creates  a  new  supple- 
mentary student  loan  program  in  which  re- 
payments are  determined  by  post-school  in- 
come of  the  borrower  and  are  collected  by 
the  IRS  as  part  of  the  individual  income  tax. 
The  program  avoids  taxpayer  subsidies  but 
does  contain  an  internal  cross-subsidy  from 
those  with  very  high  incomes  to  those  with 
very  low  Incomes.  Essential  features  follow: 

Students  may  borrow  up  to  $70,000  total 
(S6.500  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  under- 
graduate, S8,000  for  third  and  later  years, 
$11,000  per  year  graduate),  but  any  amounts 
borrowed  under  other  federal  programs  are 
subtracted  from  these  limits.  The  $70,000 
limit  is  phased  out  between  age  35  and  55  so 
that  borrowers  do  not  assume  obligations 
dlsprojKirtionate  to  their  remaining  earning 
years.  There  are  higher  limits  for  certain 
medical  professions. 

Borrowers'  accounts  are  charged  interest 
each  year  at  the  average  91  day  T-bill  rate 
for  the  year  plus  2%,  but  in  no  case  more 
than  10%.  There  are  no  up-front  fees  (i.e.  for 
"loan  origination"  or  insurance). 

For  a  given  account  balance,  the  annual 
repayment  amount  for  a  given  year  varies 
according  to  income.  Progressivity  is  derived 
from  the  income  tax  rates  applicable  to  sin- 
gle and  married  taxpayers  before  tax  reform. 

Most  txjrrowers  will  pay  off  IDEA  loans  at 
the  T-bill  plus  2%  rate  in  12  to  18  years.  How- 
ever, borrowers  with  high  post-graduation 
Incomes    who    finish    repayment    within    12 
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years  can  pay  up  to  2%  points  more  than  the 
interest  originally  charged  to  their  accounts, 
while  low  income  borrowers  will  have  any 
unpaid  portions  of  their  loans  forgiven  after 
25  years. 

No  borrower  will  owe  payments  for  any 
year  in  which  his  income  is  below  the  tax  re- 
turn filing  threshold  ($10,900  for  joint  returns 
and  $6,050  for  single  returns  in  1993).  Any  bor- 
rower's total  payments  are  capped  by  a  per- 
centage of  his  income  that  rises  gradually  as 
income  rises  (generally  below  15%  at  a  mod- 
erate income  level).  Along  with  the  progres- 
sivity in  the  normal  repayment  schedules, 
this  assures  borrowers  that  their  payments 
will  be  manageable,  regardless  of  job 
changes,  unemployment,  retraining,  home- 
making,  etc. 

No  means  tests  restrict  IDEA  borrowing. 
They  would  not  reduce  government  costs  and 
would  prevent  participation  by  future  high 
income  earners. 

All  those  needing  "deferments"  to  enter 
low-paying  public  service  jobs  automatically 
receive  them.  No  need  for  complex  deferment 
schemes. 

Borrowers  may  voluntarily  convert  any 
Stafford  and  HEAL  debt  to  IDEA  loans  of  the 
same  origination  date.  New  Stafford  and 
HEAL  loans  that  go  into  default  will  be 
convered  automatically  to  IDEA  loans. 

IDEA  repayment  obligations  may  not  be 
discharged  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

Borrowing  limits  and  repayment  schedules 
are  indexed  for  inflation. 
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LOAN  limits 

$6,500  for  first  two  years  undergrad.  $8,000 
for  third  and  later  years,  and  $11,000  per  year 
for  graduate  students,  less  amounts  bor- 
rowed under  other  federal  programs;  cumu- 
lative limit  of  $70,000;  higher  limits  for  cer- 
tain medical  professions  schools. 
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interest 

Interest  charged  to  borrowers'  accounts 
each  year  at  lesser  of  10%  or  2%  over  the  av- 
erage 91-day  T-bill  rate  for  that  year;  no 
extra  origination  fees  or  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

No  in-school  interest  subsidy  or  In-school 
Interest  payments;  Interest  accrued  while  in 
school  Is  added  to  principal  for  later  pay- 
ment. 

repayment 

After  leaving  school,  each  year  borrowers 
find  repayment  amounts  from  simple  tables 
with  Income  on  one  axis,  maximum  account 
balances  on  the  other  axis;  total  payments 
are  capped  at  20%  of  the  difference  of  income 
minus  the  relevant  income  tax  filing  thresh- 
old ($10,900  joint  or  $6,050  single  in  1993). 

For  given  account  balance,  standard  pay- 
ment (made  by  singles  between  $31,380  and 
$37,740  and  couples  between  $39,060  and 
$48,600)  would  pay  off  account  balance  in  12 
years  if  T-bill  +  2%  rates  average  8%. 

For  given  account  balance,  payment  at 
lowest  Incomes  is  a  bit  less  than  one-half  the 
standard  payment,  payment  at  highest  In- 
comes Is  twice  the  standard  payment;  most 
people  repay  loans  in  12  to  18  years. 

Progressivity  of  tables  derived  from  pre- 
1986  income  tax  rate  schedules. 

Stafford  or  HEAL  loans  may  be  converted 
to  IDEIA;  cap  on  total  annual  payments  ap- 
plies to  converted  loans. 

Repayment  ends  whenever  account  balance 
is  paid  off  at  actual  T-bill  plus  2%  variable 
rates  charged  to  account,  or  upon  death  or 
disability,  except: 

Any  unpaid  balance  Is  forgiven  after  25 
years  of  repayment,  and 

Borrowers  must  make  payments  for  at 
least  12  years,  except: 

Borrower  Is  finished  paying  in  less  than  12 
years  when  cumulative  payments  pay  off  ac- 
count at  effective  variable  interest  rate 
(called  "buyout  rate" )  of  T-blU  plus  4Vii%. 
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Income 

$10,900 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40  000 

$50,000 

$75,000 

$100,000 

$160,000 

$240,000 

0.485 

0 

0 

0 

NA 

0.546 

$725 

$820 

55 

$11,310 

30 

0618 

$820 

$1,820 

9,1 

$22,195 

22.5 

0,734 

$974 

$2,820 

113 

$28,953 

16 
22.S 

0843 

$1,119 

$3,820 

127 

$34,138 

13 

16+ 

2< 

0932 

$1,237 

$4,820 

138 

$38,965 

11.5 
13.5 
17+ 

1000 

$1,327 

$5,820 

146 

$43,858 

10+ 

12 

II.S 

1,014 

$1,346 

$7,820 

156 

$58,098 

10 
12- 
14+ 

1,210 

$1,606 

$12,820 

171 

$79,826 

8 

9 
10+ 
12+ 

1,311 

$1,740 

$17,820 

178 

$102,414 

7+ 
8 

9 

10+ 

1477 

$1,960 

$29,820 

18.6 

$152,143 

6+ 
7- 
7i 
8+ 

2.000 

(2)  Annual  payment  tor  $10,000  maiimum  account  balance  (MAB)  _.. 

$2,654 
$45820 

(3)(b)  Amount  m  (3)(a)  as  percent  ol  income 

(3)(c)  MAB  at  wtiich  (3)(a)  is  reactieU  

(4)  Years  reauire<l  to  pay  back  loan  at  indicated  interest  fites: 

191 
$172,645 

4  5 

4.5 

10  perr#nt                          

i 

12  percent  „ „ „ 



S+ 

Note: 

(1)  Based  upon  income  level  of  borrower;  derived  trom  pre  1986  income  tai  rate  structure  and  specified  in  the  OCA  Act 

(2)  This  figure  =  line  (II  i  $1327.  MAB  is  tiighest  amount  of  unpaid  principal  and  accrued  interest  dunng  Itie  tiistory  of  a  bomwer's  IDEA  account 
(3)(a)  line  (3)la)  =  20%  of  (MAGI  minus  $10,9001.  $10,900  is  llie  lai  filing  ttireshold  for  loint  returns  in  1993. 

(31(c)  Line  (31(c)  -  ((3)(a)  divided  by  line  (2))  i  $10,000. 

(4)  Numbers  higlier  than  25  are  illustrative  only,  since  borrowers  are  eicused  trom  any  remaming  obligations  alter  25  ft»ri.  since  the  standard  interest  charges  are  capped  at  10%.  the  12%  line  is  ol  mtetest  only  mth  respect  to  p»- 
tential  high  income  premiums, 

INCOME  DEPENDENT  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  (IDEA):  REPAYMENT  BY  UNMARRIED  TAXPAYERS 


$6,050    $10,000    $15,000    $20,000    $25,000    $30,000    $35,000    $40,000    $50,000    $75,000   $100,000   $168,000 


(1)  Progessivity  factor  

0467 

0,513 

0600 

0  769 

0.867 

0,971 

1000 

1.035 

1.161 

1359 

1539 

2.000 

(2)  Annual  payment  pef  $10  000  maiimum  account  balance  (MAB)  

0 

$681 

$796 

$1,020 

$1,151 

$1,289 

$U27 

$1,373 

$1,541 

$1,803 

$2,042 

$2,654 

(3)(al  Maiimum  annual  payment  _ 

0 

$790 

$1,790 

$2,790 

$3,790 

$4,790 

$5,790 

$6,790 

$8,790 

$13,790 

$18,790 

$32,390 

(3)(b)  Amount  in  (3)(a)  as  percent  of  income  

0 

79 

11.9 

140 

15i 

16.0 

165 

170 

176 

184 

Hi 

19J 

(3)(c)  MAB  at  which  (3)(a)  is  reached  

KA 

$11,601 

$2,487 

$27,353 

$32,928 

$37,161 

$43,632 

$49,454 

$57,041 

$76,484 

$92,018 

$122,042 

(41  Years  required  to  pay  back  loan  at  indicated  inteitst  rittS: 

36 

24 

15 

125 

Il- 

10+ 

10- 

85 

7- 

6 

4  5 

8  percent  _ _ 

50+ 

20 

15+ 

ls - 

12 

11+ 

9.5 

8- 

7- 

5- 

41 

21 

16+ 

15- 

13i 

11 

8.5 

7 

5 

13+ 

10- 

8- 

55 

Note 

(1)  Based  upon  income  lewl  of  borrower,  derived  from  pre  1986  income  tai  rate  structure  and  specified  m  the  OCA  Act 

(2)  Une  (2)  =  line  (11 1  $1327.  MAB  is  highest  amount  of  unpaid  principal  and  accrued  interest  during  the  history  of  a  bongwer's  DEA  account. 
(3)(a)  Une  (3)(al  =  20%  of  (MAGI  minus  $6,050)  $6,050  is  the  to  fihng  threshold  lor  joint  returns  in  19)3. 

(3)(c)  Line  (3)(c)  =  ((3)(a)  divided  by  line  (2))  i  $10,000. 

(4)  Numbers  higher  than  25  are  illustrative  only,  since  borrowers  are  eicused  Iron  any  remaining  ol>ligation  alter  25  years;  since  the  standard  interest  charges  are  capiied  it  10%.  the  12%  line  is  ol  interest  only  with  respect  to  poten- 
tial high  income  premiums. 
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Assume: 
interest  charge  1 
In  year  2,  J4,000 


IDEA  Compared  to  Stafford  Loans 
Stifford  borrowers  pay  up- front  fees  of  8%;  therefore  they  need  to  borrow  $108.70  to  get  $100  to  use  (.92  x  $108.70  =  $100);  IDEA 
(from  day  one)  is  8%  (i.e.t-bill  rates  =  6%);  Four-year  student  borrows  to  spend  $14,000  as  follows:  $2,000  in  year  1,  $3,000 
in  year  3,  and  $5,000  in  year  4. 

IN-SCHOOL  ACCOUNT  HISTORIES 
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Date 


Slaflwii 


IDEA 


Added  to  Account 


Total  owed 


Added  to  Account 


Total  owed 


Sept  1.  1991  

Otc  31.  1991  

Feb  I.  1992  

Sept  1,  1992  

Dec.  31.  1992  

Bi 

k 

Dl 

FeO.  1.  1993 

S«p«  1.  1993  

Dec  31.  1993 

Do   

Do  

Do   

Fen  1.  1994  

Sept.  1.  1994 

Dec  31.  1994 

Do  

Do  

Do  

FeO  1.  1995  

lune  1,  1995 

Do     

Do     


tl.M7 

'"mi 

1.631 


1.630 
2.174 


$3.WJ 


$1,000     . „ _ Semester  1.  yr  1  loan. 

26.40     Interest.  4  mo  .  8% 

1.000     Loan:  Semester  2,  r  1 

1.500     loan:  Semestei  1.  yt  2 

82.11     12  mo  interest  on  $1.026  40. 

73.33 Interest:  11  moy$1.000 

39.60     interest:  4  mo4l.500 


2.174     

2.718     


7.609 


1.500 
2.000 
297  72 
110.00 
52.80 


13.721.44 


7.681.96 


2.717 


12.501 


15.218 


2.000  

2500  

614.56  

146.66  _ 

66.00  

13.009.18 

2.500 _ loan  Semester  2.  yr  4 

433.64  Interest:  5  moy$13.009,I8, 

66.00  Interest  4  mo72.500. 

16.00882 


loan. 

loan. 

Interest:  12  moy$3.721 44 

Interest.  11  moyi.500 

Interest:  4  rT»y2.000 

loan. 

loan. 

Interest:  12  iiioy$7.681.96. 

Interest:  11  moy2.000 

Interest  4  moy2.5O0. 


Hole  — StaHord  linal  lol  11=8  1%  more  than  $14,000.  IDEA  tolabl4  1%  more 


ve  •sus 
Tie 


jr7o.) 


ei  se 

i  nd 


i; 


But.  the  Staffcrd 
at  a  higher  effective 
about  8'^%. 
under  IDEA 
of  $189.74  would 
of  loans  at  S"' 
loans  are  only 
interest)  more 
loans.  But  the 
plete  repaymen  , 
tection,   and 
needs  analysis 

Clearly,  IDEA 
for  many  4-yeai 
expensive  for 
programs,  and 
graduate  studei^s 
rowing  concentqated 
IDEA 

An  8%  insuratlce 
HEAL  loans  up 
borrow  $108.70 
cation. 

HEAL  loans 
from  day  one 
rate  plus  3%  (rc|anded 
which  the  folio 
est  payment  is 
the  student  is  i 
of  residency 

But,  that 
$106.70. 

The  effective 
the  $100  actuallkr 
ber  of  years  th  ! 
repayment  begi  i 
and  a  10  year 
tive  rates  are  as 


borrower  repays  his  loan 
interest  rate,  averaging 
8%  for  most  borrowers 
Stafford  monthly  payment 
actually  repay  $15,638  worth 
.    So   the   cumulative   IDEA 
82  (plus  repayment  period 
expensive  than  the  Stafford 
DEA  borrower  receives  corn- 
flexibility,  low  income  pro- 
of application   (with   no 
no  need  to  go  to  a  bank), 
should  be  the  loan  of  choice 
students.  It  is  actually  less 
virtually  all  those  in  shorter 
is  still  attractive  for  many 
especially  those  with  bor- 
in  the  graduate  years. 
:;ompared  to  HEAL 

premium  is  deducted  from 

front.  Therefore,  you  must 

X)  get  $100  to  use  for  edu- 


sre 
it 


charged  variable  interest 

the  average  91  day  T-bill 

up  to  the  nearest  V4%, 

ing  analysis  ignores).  Inter- 

<  eferred  and  capitalized  while 

school  and  for  up  to  4  years 

interest  is  charged  on  the  whole 


interest  rate  paid  based  on 

used  varies  with  the  num- 

loan  is  outstanding  before 

s.  Assuming  6%  T-bill  rates 

repayment  period,  these  effec- 

follows: 


Years: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


IDEIA  borrowe  rs 
charged  standai  1 
bill  rate,  and  U  ce 
premium  interest 


Preiniutn  over  T-bills 

Percent 

4%- 

About  4% 

4'/«- 

4+ 

4- 

About  3'/4 

3*«+ 

SVi- 

pay  no  up-front  fees,  are 

interest  of  2%  over  the  T- 

the  possibility  of  paying 

of  up  to  a  maximum  of 


4.5%  over  the  T-bill  rate  (if  their  incomes  are 
especially  high  in  the  first  12  years  after 
school),  or  paying  subsidized  interest  at 
rates  all  the  way  down  to  zero  or  below  if 
their  incomes  are  low  over  a  25  year  period 
after  school. 

Therefore,  the  standard  cost  of  a  HEAL 
loan  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  most  you 
can  pay  under  IDEA  (and  note  that  the 
longer  your  residency,  the  fewer  high  earn- 
ing years  you  have  in  which  to  pay  premium 
interest  during  your  first  12  post-school 
years  under  IDEIA). 

And,  IDEA  offers  other  advantages,  includ- 
ing: 

Complete  flexibility  (payments  always  lim- 
ited as  %  of  income). 

Low  income  protection. 

High  interest  protection  (interest  can 
never  go  over  12.5%.  no  matter  what  happens 
to  T-bills  in  any  year;  HEAL  has  no  upper 
limit  on  Interest). 

In  sum,  IDEA  should  be  the  loan  of  choice 
for  virtually  all  well-advised  medical  profes- 
sions students. 

Yet    IDEA    still    should    save    taxpayers 
money  due  primarily  to  a  lower  cost  of  cap- 
ital and  the  virtual  elimination  of  defaults. 
H.R.  2336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Income-De- 
pendent Education  Assistance  Act  of  1991". 
TITLE  I— SYSTEM  FOR  MAKING  INCOME- 
DEPENDENT   EDUCATION   ASSISTANCE 
LOANS 
SEC.  101.  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title— 

(1)  make  loans  to  eligible  students  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  and 

(2)  establish  an  account  for  each  borrower 
of  such  a  loan,  and  collect  repayments  on 
such  loans,  in  accordance  with  section  6306  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.    102.  AGREEMENTS   BY   EUGIBLE    INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Terms  of  Agreement.— In  order  to 
qualify  its  students  for  loans  under  this 
title,  an  eligible  institution  shall  enter  into 


an  agreement  with  the   Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation which— 

(1)  provides  that  the  institution  will  col- 
lect applications  for  loans  under  this  title 
from  its  students  that  are  in  such  form  and 
contain  or  are  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
require  by  regulation; 

(2)  contains  assurances  that  the  institution 
will,  on  the  basis  of  such  applications,  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  in- 
formation required  by  section  104  and  will 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 

(A)  the  cost  of  attendance  determination 
for  each  student;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  any  outstanding  loans  to 
such  student  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  or  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act; 

(3)  provides  that  the  institution  will  pro- 
vide to  each  student  applying  fot  a  loan 
under  this  title  a  notice  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  of  the  studenfs  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  the  loan; 

(4)  provides  that,  if  a  student  withdraws 
after  receiving  a  loan  under  this  title  and  is 
owed  a  refund— 

(A)  the  institution  will  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  such  re- 
fund, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
ensure  receipt  of  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  refund  as  such  loan  bore 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  of  such  student; 
and  (B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
credit  the  amount  of  such  refund  to  the  stu- 
dent's account;  and 

(5)  contains  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
Secretary  of  Education  prescribes  by  regula- 
tion to  protect  the  fiscal  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  to  ensure  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  program  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  Agreement.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  institution 
concerned,  suspend  or  revoke,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  agreement  of  any  eligible  institu- 
tion if  the  Secretary  of  Education  finds  that 
such  institution  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  title  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  title  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
term  or  condition  of  its  agreement  under 
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subsection  (a).  No  funds  shall  be  loaned 
under  this  title  to  any  student  at  any  Insti- 
tution while  its  agreement  is  suspended  or 
revoked,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
may  Institute  proceedings  to  recover  any 
funds  held  by  such  an  institution.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority with  respect  to  his  functions  under 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  has 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  part  B  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
(c)  Notice  to  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  annually  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  the  eligi- 
ble institutions  having  effective  agreements 
under  this  section,  and  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any  action 
taken  under  subsection  (bi  to  suspend,  re- 
voke, or  reinstate  any  such  agreement. 
SEC.  103.  AMOUNT  AND  TERMS  OF  LOANS. 

(a)  Eligible  Amounts.— 

(1)  Annual  limits.— Any  individual  who  is 
determined  by  Jin  eligible  institution  to  be 
an  eligible  student  for  any  academic  year 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  IDEA  loan  for 
such  academic  year  in  an  amount  which  is 
not  less  than  $500  or  more  than  the  cost  of 
attendance  at  such  institution,  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  484  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  amount  of  such 
loan  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  S6,5O0  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  not  completed  his  or  her  second  year  of 
undergraduate  study; 

(B)  SS.OOO  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  completed  such  second  year  but  who  has 
not  completed  his  or  her  course  of  under- 
graduate study: 

(C)  $30,000  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  is 
enrolled  in  a  graduate  degree  program  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  po- 
diatry, optometry,  or  osteopathic  medicine; 
or 

(D)  $22,500  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
is  enrolled  in  a  graduate  degree  program  in 
pharmacy,  chiropractic,  public  health, 
health  administration,  clinical  psychology, 
or  allied  health  fields,  or  in  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  program  in  pharmacy;  or 

(E)  $11,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student. 

(2)  Limitation  on  borrowing  capacity.— 
No  individual  may  receive  any  amount  in  an 
additional  IDEA  loan  if  the  sum  of  the  origi- 
nal principal  amounts  of  all  IDEA  loans  to 
such  individual  (including  the  pending  addi- 
tional loan)  would  equal  or  exceed — 

(A)  $70,000,  minus 

(B)  the  product  of  (1)  the  number  of  years 
by  which  the  borrower's  age  (as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year)  exceeds  35, 
and  (ii)  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A),  as  adjusted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Exceptions  to  borrowing  capacity  lim- 
its for  certain  graduate  students.— For  a 
student  who  Is— 

(A)  a  student  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C), 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"$143,370"  for  "$70,000";  or 

<B)  a  student  described  in  paragraph  (1)(D), 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"$115,770"  for  "$70,000". 

(4)  Adjustment  of  limits  for  inflation.— 
Each  of  the  dollar  amounts  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be  adjusted  for 
any  academic  year  after  calendar  year  1994 
by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  such  academic  year  de- 
termined under  section  6306(h)(3)(C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or,  if  such  ad- 
justment is  a  multiple  of  $50  and  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $100.  such  adjustment  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $100). 
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(5)  Computation  of  outstanding  loan  ob- 
ligations.—For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, any  loan  obligations  of  an  individual 
under  student  loan  programs  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be 
counted  toward  IDEA  annual  and  aggregate 
borrowing  capacity  limits.  For  purposes  of 
annual  and  aggregate  loan  limits  under  any 
such  student  loan  program,  IDEA  loans  shall 
be  counted  as  loans  under  such  program. 

(6)  Adjustments  of  annual  limits  for 
less  than  full-time  students.— For  any 
student  who  is  enrolled  on  a  less  than  full- 
time  basis,  loan  amounts  for  which  such  stu- 
dent shall  be  eligible  for  any  academic  year 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

(b)  Duration  of  ELiGiBiLm-.— An  eligible 
student  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan 
under  this  title  for  more  than  a  total  of  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  9  academic  years,  of 
which  not  more  than  the  full-time  equiva- 
lent of  5  academic  years  shall  be  as  an  under- 
graduate student  and  not  more  than  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  5  academic  years  shall  be 
as  a  graduate  student. 

(c)  Terms  of  Loans.— Each  eligible  student 
applying  for  a  loan  under  this  title  shall  sign 
a  written  agreement  which — 

(1)  is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  Is  a 
minor  and  such  note  or  other  written  agree- 
ment executed  by  him  would  not,  under  the 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation, 
endorsement  may  be  required, 

(2)  provides  that  such  student  will  repay 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  and  any  in- 
terest or  additional  charges  thereon  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(3)  provides  that  the  interest  on  the  loan 
will  accrue  in  accordance  with  section  105; 

(4)  certifies  that  the  student  has  received 
and  read  the  notice  required  by  section 
102(a)(3);  and 

(5)  contains  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  Disbursement  of  Proceeds  of 
Loans.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
by  regulation,  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
loans  to  eligible  students  and  for  the  appro- 
priate notification  of  eligible  Institutions  of 
the  amounts  of  loans  which  are  approved  for 
any  eligible  student,  and  for  the  allocation 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  by  semester  or 
other  portion  of  an  academic  year.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  loans  under  this  title  by  disburs- 
ing to  the  institution  a  check  or  other  in- 
strument that  is  payable  to  and  requires  the 
endorsement  or  other  certification  by  the 
student.  Such  proceeds  shall  be  credited  to 
any  obligations  of  the  eligible  student  to  the 
institution  related  to  the  cost  of  attendance 
at  such  institution,  with  any  excess  being 
paid  to  the  student.  The  first  installment  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  loan  under  this  title  that 
is  made  to  a  student  borrower  who  is  enter- 
ing the  first  year  of  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education,  and  who  has  not  pre- 
viously obtained  a  loan  under  this  title,  shall 
not  be  presented  by  the  institution  to  the 
student  for  endorsement  until  30  days  after 
the  borrower  begins  a  course  of  study,  but 
may  be  delivered  to  the  eligible  institution 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  30-day  period. 

SEC.    104.    INFORMATION    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
U>AN  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Responsibilities  of  Eligible  Institu- 
tions.—Each  eligible  institution  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  title  shall— 
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(1)  submit  to  the  Secreury  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation,  a  ma- 
chine-readable list  of  applicants  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  qualified  under 
section  103; 

(2)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  request,  of  any  change  in  en- 
rollment status  of  any  recipient  of  a  loan 
under  this  title;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  such  time  and  in  such  forms  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  require  by 
regulation  for  use  in  determining  the  repay- 
ment status  of  borrowers,  a  machine-read- 
able list  of  eligible  students  who  have  pre- 
viously received  loans  under  this  title  but 
who  are  not  included  as  current  applicants  in 
the  list  required  by  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Treasury.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  lists  received 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  establish  an  obliga- 
tion account,  by  name  and  taxpayer  identi- 
fication number,  with  respect  to  each  recipi- 
ent of  a  loan  under  this  title.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  the  increase 
in  the  total  amount  stated  for  each  such  ac- 
count by  any  amounts  subsequently  loaned 
to  that  recipient  under  this  title  and  by  the 
amount  of  any  interest  charges  imposed  pur- 
suant to  section  105.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  with  the  notice  required  by 
section  6306(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  transmit  to  each  recipient  of  a 
loan  under  this  title  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  obligation  of  such  recipient  as 
of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

SEC.  lOS.  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

Interest  charges  on  loans  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  added  to  the  recipient's  obliga- 
tion account  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year.  Such  interest  charges  shall  be  based 
upon  an  interest  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  sum  of  the  average  bond  equivalent 
rates  of  91-day  Treasury  bills  auctioned  dur- 
ing that  calendar  year,  plus  2  percentage 
points,  rounded  to  the  next  higher  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent;  or 

(2;  10  percent. 

SEC.  106.  CONVERSION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF 
OTHER  LOANS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may.  upon  request  of  a  borrower 
who  has  received  a  federally  insured  or  guar- 
anteed loan  or  loans  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  under  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  make  a 
new  loan  to  such  borrower  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  unpaid  principal  on 
the  title  IV  or  title  VH  loans.  The  proceeds 
of  the  new  loan  shall  be  used  to  discharge 
the  liability  on  such  title  IV  or  title  VII 
loans.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
any  other  loan  under  this  Act  and  shall  be 
considered  a  new  IDEIA  loan  for  purposes  of 
this  title  and  section  6306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(b)  Conversion  Regulations.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions concerning  the  methods  and  calcula- 
tions required  for  conversion  to  IDEIA  loans 
under  subsection  (a).  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  principal  and  interest 
owed  on  the  IDEA  loan  in  order  to— 

(1)  secure  payments  to  the  Government 
commensurate  with  the  amounts  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  received  had  the  orig^i- 
nal  loans  been  IDEA  loans; 

(2)  fairljf  credit  the  borrower  for  principal 
and  interest  payments  made  on  such  original 
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loans  and  for  or  gination  fees  deducted  from 
such  original  los  ns;  and 

(3)  prevent  bcrrowers  from  evading  their 
obligations  or  otherwise  talcing  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  conversion  option  provided 
under  this  sectic  n. 

(c)  Mandator  ■  Conversion  of  Defaulted 
Loans.— 

(1)  conversioii  in  accordance  with  regu- 
LATIONS.—Any  I(  an  which  is— 

(A)  made,  ini  ured,  or  guaranteed  under 
title  rv  of  the  1  [igher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  title  vn  of  tl  e  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  date  o   enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  assigned  ti  i  the  Secretary  of  Education 
or  Health  and  H  iman  Services  for  collection 
after  a  default  h  (r  the  borrower  in  repayment 
of  such  loan. 

shall,  in  accon  ance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  i  .ecretaries  of  Education  and 
Health  and  Hunan  Services,  be  treated  for 
purposes  of  coll  jction.  under  section  6306  of 
the  Internal  Re'  enue  Code  of  1986.  as  if  such 
loan  had  been  converted  to  an  IDEA  loan 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  NOTICES.—'  'he  Secretaries  of  Education 
and  Health  anc  Human  Services  shall  no- 
tify— 

(A)  the  Secreary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
need  to  establish  or  adjust  an  account  bal- 
ance of  any  bor  ower  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sub  section;  and 

(B)  the  borrower  of  the  conversion  of  the 
defaulted  loans  to  an  IDEA  loan  and  of  the 
procedures  for  <  loUection  under  section  6306 
of  the  Internal  1  Levenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.    107.    TERMINATION    OF    OTHER    STUDENT 
LOAI'   PROGRAMS. 

The  authorit; '  to  make  additional  loans 
under  section  4  »A  and  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Edu;ation  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1078-1 )  is  termi  lated  for  any  academic  year 
beginning  after  the  date  that  regulations  are 
prescribed  by  tl  e  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Education  to  carry  out  this  title.  This 
section  shall  no ;  affect  the  administration  of 
such  section  ar  d  part  with  respect  to  loans 
made  prior  to  tl  lat  date. 

SEC.  JOB.  AUTHOl  UZATION  OF  APPROPR1ATION& 

(a)  Loan  Fun  os.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriate  I  to  make  distributions  of 
loan  funds  und  »r  section  102  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessa:  y. 

(b)  Administi  ATIVE  EXPENSES.— There  are 
authorized  to  t  e  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necesa  iry  to  administer  and  carry 
out  this  title. 

SEC.  IM.  OEFINT  IONS. 

For  purposes  >f  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  eligible  institution"  has  the 
meaning  given  t  by  section  435<a)  (1)  or  (2)  of 
the  Higher  Edu  lation  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  student"  means  a 
student  who  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  required  by  lection  484  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  eligibilHy  for  student  assistance)  and 
who  is  carryinf  at  least  one-half  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  (as  determined 
by  the  institutl  on):  and 

(3)  the  term  "IDEA  loan"  means  a  loan 
made  under  thi  >  title. 

TITLE  U—CO:  .LECTION  OF  INCOME-DE- 
PENDENT EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
LOANS 

SEC.  WI.  REPAY]  lENTS  USING  INCOME  TAX  COI^ 
LEC  nON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  Gener  ^l.- Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
64  of  the  Inter  lal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  collection )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  OOC.  COLLECTION  OF  INCOME  DEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOANS. 

"(a)  Notice  t  3  Borrower.— 
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"(1)  In  GENERAL.— During  January  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
each  borrower  of  an  IDEA  loan  notice  as  to— 
"(A)  whether  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
indicate  that  such  borrower  is  in  repayment 
status, 

"(B)  the  maximum  account  balance  of  such 
borrower. 

"(C)  the  current  account  balance  of  such 
borrower  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  and 

"(D)  the  procedure  for  computing  the 
amount  of  repayment  owing  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  Form,  etc.— The  notice  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  prescribe  and 
shall  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  individual's  last 
known  address  or  shall  be  left  at  the  dwell- 
ing or  usual  place  of  business  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  Computation  of  Annual  Repayment 
Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  annual  amount  pay- 
able under  this  section  by  the  taxpayer  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  lesser  of— 
"(A)  the  product  of— 
"(i)  the  base  amortization  amount,  and 
"(ii)  the  progressivity  factor  for  the  tax- 
payer for  such  taxable  year,  or 
"(B)  20  percent  of  the  excess  of— 
"(i)  the  modified  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year,  over 

"(ii)(l)  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return,  the 
sum  of  the  standard  deduction  applicable  to 
such  return  and  twice  the  exemption  amount 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  in  any  other  case,  the  sum  of  the 
standard  deduction  applicable  to  such  indi- 
vidual and  the  exemption  amount  for  the 
taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii),  the 
term  'standard  deduction'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  63(c),  and  the 
term  'exemption  amount'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  151(d). 
"(2)  Base  amortization  amount.— 
"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'base  amortization  amount' 
means  the  amount  which,  if  paid  at  the  close 
of  each  year  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive 
years,  would  fully  repay  (with  interest)  at 
the  close  of  such  period  the  maximum  ac- 
count balance  of  the  borrower.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  an  8-percent  an- 
nual rate  of  interest  shall  be  assumed. 

"(B)  Joint  returns.— In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  where  each  spouse  has  an  account  bal- 
ance and  is  in  repayment  status,  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
the  sum  of  the  base  amortization  amounts  of 
each  spouse. 

"(3)  Progressivity  factor.— 
"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'progressivity  factor'  means 
the  number  determined  under  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  which  is  based  on 
the  following  tables  for  the  circumstances 
specified: 

"(i)  Joint  returns;  surviving  spouses.— In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  section  1(a) 
applies — 

"If  the  taxpayer's  modifled    The  progressivity 
adjusted  gross  income  is:  factor  is: 

Not  over  J7.860  0.429 

11.700  0.500 

16.740  0.571 

21.720  0.643 

26.880  0.786 

32,700  .'.  0.893 

39.060  1.000 

48.600  1.000 

63.480  1.152 
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87,360  1.272 

117,000  1.364 

163,080  1.485 

240.000  and  over 2.000 

"(ii)  Heads  of  households.— In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  to  whom  section  Kb)  applies — 
"If  the  taxpayer's  modified   The  progressivity 
a4justed  gross  income  is:  factor  is: 

Not  over  J6. 540  0.429 

10.320  0.500 

12,300  0.607 

16,080  0.643 

19,920  0.714 

25,020  0.857 

31,380  1  000 

37,740  1000 

47.280  1094 

63,180  1.313 

85,440  1-406 

114.060  1.500 

204.000  and  over 2.000 

"(ill)  Unmarried  individuals,  etc.— In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  section  1(c)  ap- 
plies— 

"If  the  taxpayer's  modified    The  progressivity 
adjusted  gross  income  is:  factor  is: 

Not  over  J6,540  0.467 

9,000  0.500 

11,580 0.533 

14.220  0.600 

16,740  0.667 

19.920  0.767 

25.020  0.867 

31,380  1.000 

37,740  1000 

45,360  1.118 

58,080  1.235 

82,260  1.412 

94,320  1.500 

168.000  and  over 2.000 

"(iv)   Married   individuals   filing   sepa- 
rate returns. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to 
whom  section  1(d)  applies— 
"If  the  taxpayer's  modiried    The  progressivity 
adjusted  gross  income  is:  factor  is: 

Not  over  $3,930  0.483 

5,850  0.552 

8.370 0.655 

10.860 0.759 

13,440 0.862 

16,350 1.000 

19,530  1.000 

24.300 1  182 

31.740 1.333 

43,680 1.485 

84.000  and  over  2.000 

"(B)  Ratable  changes.— The  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  provide  for  ratable  increases 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  1/1,000)  in  the  pro- 
gressivity factors  between  the  amounts  of 
modified  adjusted  gross  income  contained  in 
the  tables. 

"(C)  Inflation  adjustment  of  modified 
agi  amounts.— For  Inflation  adjustment  of 
amounts  of  modified  adjusted  gross  income, 
see  subsection  (h)(3). 

"(4)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  determined  without  regard  to  section 
62(b)  and  without  regard  to  the  deductions 
from  gross  Income  allowable  under  section 
62(a)  by  reason  of— 

"(i)  paragraph  (6)  thereof  (relating  to  prof- 
it-sharing, annuities,  and  bond-purchase 
plans  of  self-employed  individuals), 

"(ii)  paragraph  (7)  thereof  (relating  to  re- 
tirement savings),  and 

"(iii)  paragraph  (11)  thereof  (relating  to  re- 
forestation expenses),  and 
"(B)  increased  by— 
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"<i)  Interest  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  chapter  1.  and 

"(ii)  the  items  of  tax  preference  described 
in  section  57  (other  than  subsection  (a)(5) 
thereof). 

"(c)  Termination  of  Borrower's  Repay- 
ment Obligation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  repayment  obliga- 
tion of  a  borrower  of  an  IDEA  loan  shall  ter- 
minate only  if  there  is  repaid  with  respect  to 
such  loan  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  repayment  during 
the  first  12  years  for  which  the  borrower  is  in 
repayment  status  with  respect  to  any  loan, 
the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan,  plus 

"(ii)  interest  computed  for  each  year  the 
loan  is  outstanding  at  an  annual  rate  equal 
to  the  annual  rate  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  loan  for  such  year,  plus  2.5  percent,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  repayment  during 
any  subsequent  year,  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  plus  interest  computed  at  the 
rates  applicable  to  the  loan. 

"(2)  No  repayment  required  after  25 
years  in  repayment  status.— No  amount 
shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  loan  for  any  taxable 
year  after  the  25th  year  for  which  the  bor- 
rower is  in  repayment  status  with  respect  to 
such  loan. 

"(3)  Exception  for  de  minimus  loans  re- 
paid DURING  FIRST  12  YEARS  IN  REPAYMENT 
status. — In  any  case  where  the  maximum 
account  balance  of  any  borrower  is  S3.0O0  or 
less,  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  subparagraph 
(A),  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  repay- 
ment of  such  loan. 

"(4)  Determination  of  years  in  repay- 
ment status. — For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)(A)  and  (2),  the  number  of  years  in  which 
a  borrower  is  in  repayment  status  with  re- 
spect to  any  IDEA  loan  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  year  before  the  most 
recent  year  in  which  the  borrower  received 
an  IDEIA  loan. 

"(5)  Extension  of  repayment  years  for 
MEDICAL  interns.— The  number  of  years 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  shall  be 
increased  by  1  year  for  each  calendar  year 
during  any  5  months  of  which  the  individual 
is  an  intern  in  medicine,  dentistry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  or  osteopathic  medicine. 

"(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Maximum  account  balance.— The 
term  'maximum  account  balance'  means  the 
highest  amount  (as  of  the  close  of  any  cal- 
endar year)  of  unpaid  principal  and  unpaid 
accrued  interest  on  all  IDEA  loan  obliga- 
tions of  a  borrower. 

"(2)  Current  account  balance.— The  term 
'current  account  balance'  means  the  amount 
(as  of  the  close  of  a  calendar  year)  of  unpaid 
principal  and  unpaid  accrued  interest  on  all 
IDEIA  loans  of  a  borrower. 

"(3)  Repayment  status.— a  borrower  is  in 
repayment  status  for  any  taxable  year  un- 
less— 

"(A)  such  borrower  was,  during  at  least  7 
months  of  such  year,  an  eligible  student,  as  ' 
that  term  is  defined  In  section  109(3)  of  the 
Income-Dependent  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1991;  or 

"(B)  such  taxable  year  was  the  first  year  in 
which  the  borrower  was  such  an  eligible  stu- 
dent and  the  borrower  was  such  an  eligible 
student  during  the  last  3  months  of  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  IDEA  loan.— The  term  'IDEA  loan' 
means  any  loan  made  under  title  I  of  the  In- 
come-Dependent Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1991. 
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"(e)  Payment  of  Amount  Owing.— Any 
amount  to  be  collected  from  an  individual 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid— 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  last  date  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  extensions)  pre- 
scribed for  filing  his  return  of  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year  ending  be- 
fore the  date  the  notice  under  subsection  (a) 
is  sent,  and 

"(2)(A)  if  such  return  is  filed  not  later  than 
such  date,  with  such  return,  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)  Failure  To  Pay  Amount  Owing.- If  an 
individual  fails  to  pay  the  full  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  date 
described  in  subsection  (e)(1),  the  Secretary 
shall  assess  and  collect  the  unpaid  amount  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  same  powers,  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  applicable  to 
a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  C  the  collection  of 
which  would  be  jeopardized  by  delay. 

"(g)  Loans  of  Deceased  and  Permanently 
Disabled  Borrowers;  Discharge  by  Sec- 
retary.— 

"(1)  Discharge  in  the  event  of  death.— If 
a  borrower  of  an  IDEA  loan  dies  or  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary),  then  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
charge the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  discharge.— The  dis- 
charge of  the  liability  of  an  Individual  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  discharge  the  liabil- 
ity of  any  spouse  with  respect  to  any  IDEA 
loan  made  to  such  spouse. 

"(h)  CREDmNG  of  Collections;  Special 
Rules.— 

"(1)  Crediting  of  amounts  paid  on  a  joint 
RETURN. — Amounts  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion on  a  joint  return  from  a  husband  and 
wife  both  of  whom  are  in  repayment  status 
shall  be  credited  to  the  accounts  of  such 
spouses  in  the  following  order: 

"(A)  first,  to  repayment  of  interest  added 
to  each  account  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
so  added  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the 
spouses,  and 

"(B)  then,  to  repayment  of  unpaid  prin- 
cipal, and  unpaid  interest  accrued  before 
such  preceding  calendar  year,  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  maximum  account  balances 
of  the  spouses. 

"(2)  Computation  of  alterna-hve  annual 
payment  for  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  55. — In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  attains  age  55  before  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year  ending  in  the  taxable  year,  or  of 
an  individual  filing  a  joint  return  whose 
spouse  attains  age  55  before  the  close  of  such 
calendar  year,  the  progresslvity  factor  appli- 
cable to  the  base  amortization  amount  of 
such  individual  for  such  taxable  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  1.0. 

"(3)  Inflation  adjustment  in  computation 

of  PROGRESSIVm'  FACTTOR.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  1996  and  of  each  3d  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  ta- 
bles which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  tables 
contained  in  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  with  re- 
spect to  the  succeeding  3  calendar  years. 

"(B)  Method  of  prescribing  tables.— The 
table  which  under  subparagraph  (A)  is  to 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  table  contained  in  clause 
(i),  (ii),  (ill),  or  (iv)  of  subsection  (b)(3)(A),  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  prescribed— 

"(i)  by  increasing  each  amount  of  modified 
adjusted  gross  income  in  such  table  by  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the  calendar 
year,  and 
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"(11)  by  not  changing  the  progresslvity  fac- 
tor applicable  to  the  modified  adjusted  gross 
income  as  adjusted  under  clause  (1). 
If  any  increase  under  the  preceding  sentence 
is  not  a  multiple  of  JIO,  such  increase  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or. 
if  such  increase  is  a  multiple  of  S5  and  is  not 
a  multiple  of  $10.  such  Increase  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(C)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1995. 
"(D)  CPI  for  any  calendar  year.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (C).  the  CPI  for 
any  calendar  year  is  the  average  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  the  close  of  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(E)  Consumer  price  index.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (D),  the  term  Consumer 
Price  Index'  means  the  last  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all-urban  consumers  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(5)  Rules  relating  to  bankruptcy.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  IDEA  loan  shall  not 
be  dischargeable  in  a  case  under  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Certain  amounts  may  be  post- 
poned.—If  any  individual  receives  a  dis- 
charge in  a  case  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  may  postpone 
any  amount  of  the  portion  of  the  liability  of 
such  individual  on  any  IDEA  loan  which  is 
attributable  to  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
on  such  loan  for  periods  preceding  the  date 
of  such  discharge. 

"(6)   FlNALITJ'   of   assessment  AND  COLLEC- 

■noN.— The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6305  shall  apply  to  assessments  and 
collections  under  subsection  (0  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  Application  of  Estimated  Tax.— Sub- 
section (f)  of  section  6654  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  failure  by  individual  to  pay  estimated 
income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  "minus" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
"plus",  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  amount  required  to  be  repaid 
under  section  6306  (relating  to  collection  of 
income-dependent  education  assistance 
loans),  minus." 

(c)  Filing  Requirement. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  6012  of  such  Code  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Every  Individual  required  to  make  a 
payment  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
6306  (relating  to  collection  of  income-depend- 
ent education  assistance  loans)." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6306.  Collection  of  income-dependent 
education  assistance  loans." 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  recognize  the 
service  of  a  dedicated  U.S.  Postal  Service 
professional,  the  late  Carl  O.  Hyde,  of  Mid- 
land, TX.  This  bill,  which  will  rename  the  Mkl- 
land  General  Mail  Facility  the  Carl  O.  Hyde 
General  Mail  Facility,  seeks  to  honor  and  re- 
member Mr.  Hyde's  contributions  as  a  46-year 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  is  with  the  broad  support  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
coworkers,  many  friends,  and  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Midland  Community  that  I  take  this  action 
today.  A  man  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  for 
seeking  efficiency  and  excellence  in  the  postal 
system,  Carl  Hyde  was  fondly  known  as  "Mr. 
Zip"  by  those  who  worked  with  him.  In  1979, 
he  was  voted  the  Federal  Employee  of  the 
Year  by  the  Permian  Basin  Executive  Associa- 
tion. He  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  aboul  many 
improvements  in  the  Postal  Service  in  Mid- 
land. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  over 
4,100  hours  in  Postal  Service  accumulated 
sick  leave. 

Mr.  Hyde  worked  well  tieyond  the  accepted 
age  for  retirement  out  of  love  arxJ  devotion  to 
his  chosen  profession.  Throughout,  he  always 
maintained  a  postive  outlook  and  is  remem- 
bered by  those  he  worked  with  as  a  caring 
man  who  always  had  time  for  others.  It  is  this 
man  of  exemplary  service  and  dedication  that 
I  wish  to  recognize  and  hold  up  as  a  nnodel  for 
us  all. 

During  Workj  War  II,  Carl  Hyde  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Philippines.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  settled  in  Midland,  where  he  be- 
came a  respected  and  active  memljer  of  the 
community.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
downtown  Midland  Lions  Club,  and  was  active 
in  numerous  civic  and  church  programs. 
Among  the  distinguished  recognitions  he  re- 
ceived were  three  Lion's  Presidential  Awards 
arxJ  the  Ambassador  of  Goodwill  Award.  In 
1987,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Texas  Lion's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

As  a  senior  postal  operations  specialist,  Mr. 
Hyde  oversaw  the  facility  construction  and 
maintenarKe  requirements  for  the  63  post  of- 
fices in  the  El  Paso  Sectional  Center.  The 
construction  of  the  new  Midland  General  Mail 
Facility  was  one  of  the  last  projects  to  which 
Mr.  Hyde  devoted  his  considerable  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  expertise.  Currently,  over 
300,000  pieces  of  west  Texas  mail  are  sorted 
arxJ  processed  daily  at  this  site. 

It  is  Mr.  Hyde  wfx)  is  credited  with  initiating 
the  concept  of  the  facility,  and  who  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  devetopment  and  plarv 
ning  over  the  years.  Thus,  it  is  most  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  redesignate  this  facility  in  his 
name. 
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OF  OKLAHO.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Congress- 
man HOWARD  WOLPE  and  I,  along  with  20  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  are  reintroducing 
the  Waste  Export  Control  Act,  whk;h  will  place 
strict  controls  on  the  export  of  U.S.  hazardous 
and  solid  waste  to  foreign  nations. 

Our  Nation's  current  program  to  regulate 
waste  exports  is  inadequate.  Existing  controls 
over  hazardous  waste  exports  are  limited  and 
do  not  guard  against  unsound  dis|x>sal  prac- 
tices. Moreover,  there  are  no  controls  over  the 
export  of  so-called  "nonhazardous"  solid 
waste,  even  though  such  wastes  often  require 
special  handling  to  protect  human  health  and 
ttie  environment.  This  has  led  to  envirorv 
mentally  unsound  disposal  practices  and  inter- 
nationally embarrassing  incidents  in  which 
U.S.  garbage  barges  in  search  of  a  disposal 
site  have  tjeen  turned  away  from  one  foreign 
port  after  another.  Unquestionably,  these 
types  of  situations  can  and  have  resulted  in  ill- 
will  toward  the  United  States  and  have  danrv 
aged  our  international  reputation  as  a  respon- 
sible trading  partner  and  as  a  Nation  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  the  world's  environ- 
ment. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today,  which  is 
ainrxjst  identical  to  the  measure  we  introduced 
during  the  101st  Congress,  contains  three 
basic  requirements  to  ensure  that  waste  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  handled  prop- 
erly: 

First,  international  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  importing  countries  which 
provide  for  prior  consent  by  the  importing 
country,  an  exchange  of  detailed  information 
on  how  the  waste  will  t>e  managed  at  the  re- 
ceiving facility,  and  access  to  foreign  disposal 
facilities  by  U.S.  inspectors  to  ensure  that  the 
facilities  properiy  manage  the  waste  generated 
in  and  shipped  from  the  U.S.; 

Second,  an  EPA  administered  permit  pro- 
gram designed  to  ensure  that  generators  of 
exported  waste  have  first  taken  steps  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  waste  generation,  and  that 
exports  are  treated  and  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  protective  of  human  health  and 
which  is  no  less  strict  than  required  in  the 
United  States;  and 

Third,  user  fees  to  be  paid  by  exporters  to 
defray  the  full  cost  of  administering  the  waste 
export  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note  that  this 
problem  is  not  diminishing.  Since  we  intro- 
duced our  bill  in  1989,  approximately  590  mil- 
lion pounds  of  hazardous  waste  has  left  our 
borders  for  disposal  abroad.  And  it's  very  like- 
ly that  even  more  nonhazardous  solid  waste 
has  been  exported — but,  under  the  current 
system,  we  simply  don't  have  the  information 
necessary  to  even  measure  how  much  solid 
waste  has  been  exported.  We  have  no  idea 
whether  all  of  that  waste  was  treated  in  a  safe 
manner.  The  Waste  Export  Council  Act  will 
change  this  situation  by  requiring  reporting  on 
exports  of  all  U.S.  waste. 
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Passage  of  this  legislation  will  also  ensure 
that  U.S.  waste  is  handled  in  a  sate  and  pro- 
tective manner,  no  matter  where  it  is  disposed 
of.  We  must  ensure  that  any  facility  that  ac- 
cepts our  waste  conforms  to  the  standards  we 
have  determined  minimally  necessary  for  the 
tiealth  and  safety  of  our  own  citizens.  We  can- 
not justify  a  dual  set  of  standards  which  afford 
less  protection  to  citizens  of  other  nations  than 
we  demand  for  ourselves. 

In  addition,  the  bill  encourages  the  best 
forms  of  waste  management,  namely  source 
reduction  and  recycling,  by  requiring  genera- 
tors of  exported  waste  to  report  on  their  efforts 
to  minimize  such  waste. 

Finally,  the  Waste  Export  Control  Act  will 
satisfy  our  international  obligations  as  a  signa- 
tory to  the  Basel  Convention  on  the 
Transtx)undary  Movements  of  Hazardous 
Wastes,  which  requires  countries  that  export 
hazardous  waste  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  disposal  of  the  waste  they  gen- 
erate. This  legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  adequately  abide 
by  our  obligations  under  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  closes  im- 
portant loopholes  which  currently  exist  in  our 
Nation's  waste  export  program,  without  ban- 
ning exports  in  cases  where  it  may  make  the 
most  sense  environmentally.  I  believe  the 
Waste  Export  Control  Act  establishes  a  work- 
able framework  for  addressing  international 
exports  of  tiazardous  and  solid  waste. 


PROSPERITY  AND  FREEDOM  TO 
MAINLAND  CHINA 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  will  be  celebrating  ttie  first 
anniversary  of  his  first  term  in  office  on  May 
20,  1991,  arxj  I  wish  to  join  my  congressional 
colleagues  in  wishing  President  Lee  and  his 
vice  president.  Dr.  Li  Yuan-zu,  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  coming  months  arxl  years. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  major  economic 
power  and  a  model  of  politrcal  progress.  Much 
of  Taiwan's  economic  arxJ  political  successes 
must  be  attritxjted  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Lee  Teng-hui  and  his  top  advisers.  For 
instance,  Taiwan's  vice  preskJent,  Dr.  Li  Yuan- 
zu,  is  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  shaping  arxJ  giving  direction  to  Tai- 
wan's new  constitutional  reform  plan.  Taiwan's 
premier,  Hau  Pei-ts'un,  is  a  law-and-order 
man,  who  has  provided  Taiwan's  populace 
confidence  and  faith  in  Taiwan's  future,  and 
Taiwan's  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Frederick  Chien, 
is  a  Yale  Americanist,  who  has  always 
strategized  Taiwan's  foreign  relations  on  main- 
taining a  strong  ongoing  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  reaching  out 
to  all  the  free  countries  in  the  world. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  I  see  vigor- 
ous and  dynamic  Taiwan  stepping  up  its  inter- 
national roles  and  taking  economk;  prosperity 
and  political  freedom  to  mainland  China's  1.1 
billion  people.  With  the  May  1  enactment  of 
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the  new  constitutional  reform  plan,  Taiwan  no 
longer  views  the  Chinese  Communists  as  ad- 
versaries but  potential  converts  to  the  Taiwan 
experience  which  offers  prosperity  and  free- 
dom to  everyone  who  tries  to  better  his  life. 
Taiwan  is  pursuing  a  worthy  cause  and  we 
should  support  President  Lee  all  the  way. 


THE  lOTH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PEACE  OFFICERS'  MEMORIAL 
DAY  SERVICE  AT  THE  WASHING- 
TON MONUMENT 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  the  Syl- 
van Theater  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  grounds.  The  Grand  Lodge 
Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and 
FOP  Lodges  Nationwide  held  its  10th  Annual 
National  Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day  Serv- 
ice in  honor  of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  1990  to  their 
communities  and  to  our  Nation. 

Among  those  rememtiered  were  two  fi-om 
Hawaii,  Ronald  Shigeru  Jitchaku  and  Roy  Eu- 
gene Thurman. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  t>e  present  at  the 
ceremony  and  to  hear  two  of  the  guest  speak- 
ers remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  that  families  of 
police  officers  make  every  day  that  they  serve 
us,  and  of  the  pain  and  suffering  experienced 
by  families  who  lose  a  loved  one  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Present  today  in  the  reserve  seating  section 
of  the  ceremony  were  the  son  of  officer 
Jitchaku  and  his  family,  who  traveled  all  the 
way  fi-om  Hawaii  to  represent  the  Jitchaku 
family.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Jay  K. 
Jitchaku,  Mrs.  Fredaann  Jitchaku,  Jereniy,  and 
Jaylynn  to  Washington. 

For  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  in  particular  for  the  people  of  the  big  is- 
land of  Hawaii,  we  take  this  time  today  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  service  given  so 
unselfishly  by  officer  Ronald  Shigeru  Jitchaku, 
and  we  join  with  his  family  in  remembering 
how  he  lived  and  for  the  cause  for  which  he 
gave  his  life. 


SALUTING  LARRY  FOSTER  FOR 
HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOUTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  before  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Larry 
Foster,  one  of  the  leaders  of  southern  Illinois, 
the  area  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

To  txjrrow  a  sporting  term,  Larry  Foster  is  a 
"go-to"  guy,  the  person  that  when  the  game  is 
on  the  line,  and  you  need  a  clutch  perform- 
ance, always  comes  through. 

When  they  invented  the  phrase  "If  you  want 
something  done,  give  it  to  a  busy  person," 
they  must  have  had  Larry  in  mind. 
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Larry  Foster  is  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Rend  Lake  Conservancy  District,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1972.  In  that  capacity 
he  directs  the  activities  of  a  distribution  system 
that  serves  dozens  of  communities  with  a  reli- 
able, clean,  and  affordable  source  of  drinking 
water.  This  is  a  regional  asset  which  benefits 
the  people  who  live  in  these  communities,  and 
also  serves  as  an  anchor  to  our  economk;  de- 
velopment efforts  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  conservancy  distrk:t  also  operates  what 
is  no  doubt  the  finest  public  golf  course  in 
mid-America.  Although  a  little  long  for  my 
game,  the  course  is  a  first-class  facility  that 
serves  the  public  and  provides  an  outstanding 
publk;  recreation  resource.  The  district  helps  a 
numt)er  of  charitable  groups  sponsor  events 
on  the  course  as  a  further  example  of  its  con> 
mitment  to  serve  the  public. 

Finding  time  to  do  all  of  this  would  chal- 
lenge any  individual,  but  Larry  doesn't  stop 
there.  You  can  find  him  actively  involved  with 
the  Benton  First  Baptist  Church,  serving  on 
the  Rend  Lake  College  Foundation  Board  to 
help  provide  needed  scholarship  money,  and 
leading  the  efforts  of  the  Rend  Lake  Economic 
Development  Commission  to  attract  new  txjsi- 
nesses  to  the  area. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  recognize  Larry's  talents 
arxj  contritxitions.  He  was  recognized  as  Berv 
ton  citizen  of  the  year  in  1984,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  conservancy  district  honored 
him  previously  in  1 986.  I  am  only  the  latest  in 
a  long  list  of  people  who  have  said  thanks  to 
Larry  Foster  for  what  he  has  done. 

And  exciting  things  continue  to  happen,  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  Rest-Information  Center 
at  Rend  Lake,  which  Larry  helped  provide, 
and  is  bringing  in  new  visitors  to  our  area 
daily.  There  is  the  Southem  Illinois  Arts  and 
Crafts  Center  at  Route  1 54  which  Larry  helped 
open  and  will  play  an  important  role  in  letting 
people  know  about  the  good  things  of  south- 
em  Illinois. 

In  sfiort,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  expect 
next  from  Larry,  but  you  can  bet  that  whatever 
it  is,  he's  doing  it  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  who  live  in  the  best  place  on 
Earth  to  call  home,  southern  Illinois. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  ROEMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
talk  atiout  an  unusual  means  of  developing 
international  relations. 

In  a  worid  where  trade  agreements  and 
intemational  business  deals  define  the  rela- 
tionship between  nations,  where  ambassadors 
and  heads  of  state  decide  the  fate  of  their  citi- 
zens, baseball  stands  out  as  a  unifying  factor 
that  spans  the  globe. 

We  have  witnessed  this  uniquely  American 
sport  become  a  part  of  cultures  in  Korea, 
Japan,  the  Dominican  Republic,  our  neighbors 
to  the  North  and  those  to  the  South.  Our  na- 
tional pastime  has  become  a  pastime  for  peo- 
ple woridwide. 
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And  now,  bas  eball  is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
land  down  uniter.  Australia  now  has  eight 
teanns  in  its  i -year-o»d  Australian  Basetall 
League.  While  t  hasn't  yet  taken  the  place  of 
cricket  or  njgl)y.  the  potential  is  certainly 
there.  Much  llle  soccer  is  sprouting  in  our 
country,  basetJi  11  is  growing  in  Australia.  More 
and  more  Australians  are  learning  about  the 
game  as  their  i  friends  and  neighbors  spread 
the  word  aboii  baseball.  Although  it's  clear 
that  this  helps  :reate  another  Australia-United 
States  bond,  il's  also  affecting  cultural  rela- 
tions for  Australia  with  other  countries  that 
enjoy  baseball.  In  January  of  this  year,  a  Jap- 
anese team  played  ttie  Brisbane  Bandits  in 
Australia,  showing  the  potential  of  this  great 
sport. 

People  like  \i  ince  Askey  and  Tom  Nicholson 
working  with  th  3  Bnsbane  Bandits  are  making 
this  culturally  ui  lifying  process  happen.  He  and 
other  Australian  basetjall  fans  continually 
make  the  sport  grow  as  they  take  their  friends 
to  the  ball  pari .  For  Amerrcans,  this  is  cause 
for  celebration  as  well  as  a  little  envy.  The 
reason  for  celetxation  is  obvious — Major 
League  teams  across  America  are  looking 
south  to  Australia  for  new  talent  in  their  ros- 
ters. My  team,  the  Chicago  Cut)S,  have  taken 
an  interest  ir  the  Sydney  baseball  team 
known  as  the  Wave.  Curently  the'e  are  nine 
major  league  ti  (ams  that  have  taken  a  serious 
interest  in  Australian  baseball.  And  the  talent 
is  definitely  the  e,  as  seen  in  players  like  Craig 
Shipley  who  hi  s  been  in  the  major  leagues  for 
several  years,  ps  well  as  Cameron  Caimcross 
of  ttie  Brisbanfe  Bandits  wtio  recently  signed 
with  the  San  Dego  Padres. 

A  reason  to  envy  Australian  tasetall  is  that 
they  are  enjoy!  ng  the  sport  while  it  is  still  in  its 
purest  stages,  free  from  the  salary  holdouts, 
tfie  contract  re  negotiatrans  and  the  free-agen- 
cy spats  that  fill  the  sports  sections  of  our 
newspapers.  Australians  can  watch  as  they 
acquire  their  oivn  major  league,  seeing  the  fu- 
ture Cy  Younc  s  and  Nolan  Ryans  that  will  fill 
their  Hall  of  Fa  me. 

In  time,  Vince  Askey  and  his  counterparts  in 
Australia  who  are  working  hard  to  establish 
the  game  will  find  that  they  have  helped  ae- 
ate  a  cultural  xidge  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countriei ,  one  that  will  be  traveled  tjoth 
ways. 
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raphy  and  climate,  like  swimming,  sailing,  or 
fishing.  But  who  would  expect  one  of  us  to 
represent  the  United  States  as  a  bobsledder— 
a  sport  where  men  and  women  slice  down 
chutes  of  packed  ice  at  breathtaking  speeds? 

Leave  it  to  Brian  to  dispel  this  myth;  he's 
been  a  man  of  enormous  achievement 
throughout  his  28  years. 

At  5  feet,  11  inches  tall,  this  190  pound  ath- 
lete was  Florida's  State  wrestling  champion  in 
1979.  After  studying  and  playing  football  at 
Morehead  State,  was  named  athlete  of  the 
year  for  bobsledding  three  times  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  Eight  months  ago  he 
helped  set  a  track  record  when  his  four-man 
team  won  the  International  Push  Champion- 
ships in  Konigsee,  Germany. 

And  now  he  will  represent  his  Nation  in  the 
1992  Olympics.  What  better  candidate  could 
we  ask  to  represent  the  United  States  of 
America?  His  achievements  in  the  past  speak 
volumes  about  what  America  stands  for — that 
success  comes  from  hard  work  and  painstak- 
ing preparation,  intertwined  with  a  desire  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  t)ehalf  of  southwest  Florida, 
I  would  like  to  thank  Brian  for  his  success  to 
date,  and  wish  him  luck  in  Paris  at  the  1992 
Albertville  Winter  Olympics.  The  Sunshine 
State  is  proud  of  his  achievements. 


TRIBUl  E  TO  BRIAN  SfflMER 


HOfi.  PORTER  J.  GOSS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday.  May  15. 1991 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
DEDICATE  raOHWAY  TRUST 
FUND  USER  FEES  TO  COMPLETE 
THE  APPALACHIAN  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  and  mass  transit  reauthonzation  proc- 
ess is  presently  in  full  swing.  Members  of 
Congress  have  begun  to  corKern  themselves 
with  myriad  details  of  a  complex  act  which  is 
about  to  be  changed  dramatically,  allowing  the 
United  States  to  greet  the  21  st  century  fully 
prepared  as  a  nation  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy. 

Transportation,  afterall,  is  the  means  by 
which  we  move  people  and  commerce.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  commerce  moves  smoothly  and  efficiently 
over  the  now-completed  Interstate  Highway 
System.  We  can  accomplish  this  through  the 
creation  of  successor  highways  of  national  sig- 
nificance. But  what  about  aitical  linkages  from 
local  feeder  routes  to  that  Interstate  System 
and  those  highways  of  significance? 

There  are  397  counties  within  these  United 
States  where  people  have  been  trapped  in  a 
time-warp  for  25  years,  with  no  roads  leading 
out.  No  linkage  for  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
States  they  live  in.  much  less  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid. 

There  are  1 3  States  comprised  of  397  coun- 
ties that  have  an  incomplete  system  of  high- 
ways located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  A  better  definitton  of  Appa- 
lachia  is  "ttie  poverty  pocket  of  the  United 
States."  Appalachia  is  made  up  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Ohio,    Virginia.    New    Yort<,    Alat>ama. 
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Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Mississippi, 
and  Maryland. 

The  Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System  was  begun  25  years  ago.  At  today's 
appropriation  level,  funds  to  complete  it  will 
not  be  totally  available  until  the  year  2065. 
The  year  2065  is  another  75  years  away. 
When  have  you  ever  heard  of  or  seen  a  road 
project  that  took  100  years  to  complete?  A 
road  project  that,  when  complete,  will  total  a 
mere  3,304  miles  of  connector  roads  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  economic  op- 
portunity? Who  do  you  know  today,  serving  in 
this  Congress,  who  woukJn't  have  you  hauled 
away  to  the  funny  farm  if  you  even  suggested 
a  1 00-year  highway  project? 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  located  in  the  most 
poverty-striken  areas  of  13  States  and  397 
counties,  where  real  people  live  in  hope,  with 
the  same  American  dream  the  rest  of  the 
country  already  enjoys:  Having  a  job,  a  home, 
children  who  are  going  to  be  educated,  and 
who  are  not  going  to  have  to  leave  their  re- 
spective States  in  order  to  find  that  dream. 

If  any  Memtier  of  Congress  wishes  to  see 
infrastructure  needs  at  their  primitive  worst- 
roads,  bridges,  public  transit — let  me  take  you 
on  a  tour  of  Appalachia,  where  there  are  no 
jobs  because  there  is  no  commerce  because 
there  are  no  roads  out.  They  can't  move.  They 
are  not  mobile.  They  have  no  transportation — 
not  even  to  neightxjring  towns  where  there 
might  be  jobs— jobs  that  pay  enough  for  a  de- 
cent house,  and  decent  food,  and  decent  edu- 
cations for  their  children.  Even  access  to 
health  care  facilities  and  professionals.  And  if 
you  think  intrastate  transportation  is  missing, 
you  can  be  sure  that  interstate  transportation 
Is  unheard  of.  Not  from  Appalachia. 

An  Atlanta  Journal  article  recently  descriljed 
the  incomplete  Appalachian  Highway  System 
as  "roads  from  nowhere  to  nowhere."  That's 
not  true.  The  roads  begin  somewhere,  in  the 
heart  of  the  United  States  where  real,  live, 
breathing  human  beings  struggle  for  survival. 
That  they  go  nowhere  is  proof  of  the  betrayal 
of  them  by  their  Government  who  promised 
them,  25  years  ago.  a  link  to  the  outside.  If 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  lived,  the  President  who 
went  to  Appalachia  and  wept  over  what  he 
found,  this  wouldn't  be  so.  But  he  didn't  live. 
But  for  President  Kennedy's  brief  life,  he  did 
not  think  the  people  of  Appalachia  lived  no- 
where and  had  nowhere  to  go.  President  Ken- 
nedy saw  them  as  living  somewhere,  waiting 
to  go  somewhere,  to  fulfill  the  American  dream 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

That  same  Atlanta  Joumal  article  stated  that 
since  its  inception  25  years  ago,  S6  billion  has 
been  sunk  in  Appalachia.  We  pay  nwre  than 
that  for  a  couple  of  &-2  bombers  that  we  are 
not  absolutely  certain  can  even  fly— and  no 
one  turns  a  hair.  But  you  start  talking  attout 
Ixjikjing  roads  through  mountains  of  granite  in 
Appalachia  to  set  a  people  free,  and  it  gets  to 
be  real  money. 

The  highway  trust  fund  was  established 
through  user  fees  paid  in  gasoline  taxes  by 
highway  users,  with  that  trust  fund  dedicated 
as  a  continual  source  of  financing  for  continu- 
ing highway  needs.  When  people  drive  up  to 
a  gas  pump,  no  one  asks  them  whether  they 
intend  to  drive  on  the  Federal  interstates,  or 
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on  partially  completed  Appalachian  highways, 
or  indeed  on  the  backroads  of  rural  America. 
They  just  pay  their  14  cents  in  user  fees  that 
go  into  the  highway  trust  fund. 

People  who  drive  in  Appalachia  pay  the 
same  gasoline  tax  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
as  those  who  live  in  areas  with  booming 
economies  with  good  roads,  access  to  the 
interstates,  and  who  are  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Why  shouldn't  the  trust  fund 
give  back  the  user  fees  collected  from  Appa- 
lachians to  Appalachia  so  they  can  complete 
their  highway  system  before  the  year  2065? 

Today,  I  am  calling  upon  Congress  to  put 
Appalachia  back  on  their  maps,  by  using  that 
highway  trust  fund  for  completion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  before  the  year 
2065 — before  1 00  years  have  passed  since  its 
inception — to  do  it  in  my  lifetime.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  my  bill  calls  for  using  S2.36  billion  in 
highway  trust  funds  by  fiscal  year  1993  solely 
for  the  completion  of  the  Appalachian  Devel- 
opment Highway.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
it's  an  idea  whose  time  has  cleariy  come. 

No  longer  will  my  people,  and  those  impris- 
oned in  12  other  States,  be  condemned  to  re- 
main barely  in  the  20th  century  while  the  rest 
of  this  Natior>— the  rrchest  in  the  world — rides 
smartly  into  the  21st  on  completed  interstates 
and  nationally  significant  highway  systems. 
West  Virginians  and  the  people  of  12  other 
States  shoukJ  not  be  asked  to  wait  another  75 
years  to  join  Mainstream  America. 

Representatives  of  those  other  12  States — 
Maryland,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  New 
York — have  a  moral  responsibility  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  fund  ecorramic  development,  job 
creation,  access  to  health  care,  and  education 
for  20  million  people  who  reside  in  that  region 
known  as  America's  Pocket  of  Poverty.  It  has 
been  25  years.  Without  immediate  funding,  it 
will  take  another  75  years.  We  don't  have  75 
years. 

I  say:  No  rrwre  waiting. 

Thirteen  Appalachian  States  pay  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  highway  trust  fund.  Last  year, 
we  stood  mute  while  one-half  of  a  5  cent  gas- 
oline tax,  historically  dedkated  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  was  sent,  instead,  to  reduce  tt>e  def- 
k;it.  The  leadership  is  talking  about  another 
nk:kel  for  America.  Well,  Appalachia  is  in 
Amerka,  too.  Let  us  join  together  now  to  dedi- 
cate part  of  the  trust  to  Appalachia. 

If  you  are  as  tired  as  I  am  of  the  heavy 
heart,  and  the  helpless  feeling  of  anger  every 
time  you  read  an  artcle  like  the  one  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  where  the  spending  of  $6  billion 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  made  to  appear 
to  have  been  wasted  on  worthless  people  and 
projects,  and  especially  if  you  represent  one  of 
ttiose  Appalachian  States  or  counties,  then 
join  me  by  cosponsoring  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

If  you  desire  to  cosponsor  my  bill  which  will 
spend  $2.36  billion  of  the  highway  trust  fund's 
dedicated  user  fees  to  set  a  people  free,  call 
me  or  Ms.  Kyle  of  my  staff  at  X53452. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  DIMAGGIO 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEnA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
baseball  players  of  all  time,  Joe  DiMaggio.  As 
many  of  you  nfiay  know,  1991  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  extraordinary  56-game  hit- 
ting streak.  This  streak  has  yet  to  be  sur- 
passed and  to  this  day  stands  as  the  longest 
in  baseball  history. 

While  the  "Yankee  Clipper"  was  perhaps 
the  best  all  around  player  in  baseball  history, 
he  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  multimillion 
dollar  players  of  today.  Off  the  fieW,  Joe  was 
a  true  gentleman.  During  his  time  with  the 
Yankees,  he  earned  the  respect  of  fans  and 
teammates  alike  through  his  humility  and  hard 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  achievements  of 
this  extraordinary  Italian-American  who  did  so 
much  for  the  game  of  t)aseball,  on  and  off  the 
field. 
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to  join  me  in  recognizing  some  of  the  fine  peo- 
ple of  13th  district  of  Texas  txjt  never  with 
more  prkle  than  today. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor  the  fac- 
ulty, administration,  parents,  and  students  of 
Gene  Howe  Elementary  School.  At  a  time  in 
our  history  that  America  is  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs.  Gene  Howe  Elementary  School  couW 
be  considered  a  patriot  missile. 

Gene  Howe  has  been  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  the  National  Drug 
Free  School  Recognition  Award,  one  of  only 
56  such  awards  in  the  Nation.  Needless  to 
say,  ttie  people  of  the  13th  district  are  very 
proud. 

I  tiope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  Gene  Howe  for  receiving  this 
very  special  honor  and  encourage  them  to 
keep  up  their  good  work. 


WEST  LAFAYETTE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  EXTEND  THE  HAND 
OF  FRIENDSHIP  TO  GERMANY 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
witness  the  miraculous  changes  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially the  unifkation  of  Gemiany,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  situation  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  It  in- 
volves the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  doing  their  part  to  establish 
friendships  with  this  great  German  nation. 

The  students  of  West  Lafayette  High  School 
In  West  Lafayette,  IN  recently  initiated  recip- 
rocal visits  with  those  of  Ek:hsfekl  Gymnasium 
in  Duderstadt,  Germany,  a  school  that  has 
students  from  both  the  former  East  and  West 
Germanys.  The  two  schools  have  declared  an 
enduring  friendship  that  will  be  cultivated 
through  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  efforts  taken  by 
these  students  to  build  understanding  and 
friendship  between  our  two  countries.  With  the 
growing  interdependence  among  our  Euro- 
pean neightxjrs  and  ourselves,  it  behooves  us 
also  to  follow  this  youthful  example.  My  com- 
mendations to  West  Lafayette  High  School 
and  Eichsfeld  Gymnasium. 


RECOGNITION  OF  GENE  HOWE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  BILL  SARPAUUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1991 
Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  ttie 
time  that  I  have  served  in  this  distinguished 
body,  I  have  many  times  asked  my  colleagues 


THE  WASTE  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Svr^AR 
and  20  other  memlsers,  in  again  introducing 
the  Waste  Export  Control  Act.  This  bill,  which 
we  first  introduced  in  1989  along  with  Con- 
gressmen Porter  and  Conyers,  would  pro- 
vkJe  the  critically  needed  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  U.S.  wastes — both  hazardous  and 
nonhazardous.  Simply,  the  Waste  Export  Con- 
trol Act  woukj  prohibit  the  export  of  waste  to 
foreign  countnes  that  do  not  fiave  as  stringent 
environmental  controls  as  we  tiave  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  system  we  fiave  in  place  isnl  working. 
The  EPA  informed  us  that,  since  our  bill  was 
first  introduced,  the  United  States  has  shipped 
over  295,000  tons  of  hazardous  waste  out  of 
the  country.  However,  the  EPA  cannot  tell  us 
how  this  waste  was  handled  or  whettier,  in 
fact,  this  hazardous  waste  was  harxjied  in  an 
environmentally  safe  manner. 

The  Waste  Export  Control  Act  would  change 
this  by  requinng  exporters  to  report  on  all  U.S. 
waste  shipments. 

The  need  for  tougher  controls  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  odyssey  of  the  Khian  Sea 
freighter  which  left  Philadelphia  in  1986  carry- 
ing 14.000  tons  of  toxk;  incinerator  ash.  After 
dumping  the  ash  on  a  Haitian  beach  in  late 
1 987,  the  freighter  was  ordered  by  the  Haitian 
Govemment  to  remove  it. 

However,  when  the  Khian  Sea  left  Haiti,  it 
left  behind  3.000  tons  of  Philadelphia's  toxk: 
ash  on  the  beach.  The  epic  journey  continued 
for  27  months  as  the  ship  sailed  to  five  con- 
tinents in  search  of  a  place  to  dump  its  waste. 
And  to  this  day.  it  is  unclear  just  where  or  how 
the  Khian  Sea  disposed  of  its  remaining  toxk; 
cargo. 

What  is  clear  is  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
ash  still  remain  on  Haiti's  shores  and  the  Hai- 
tian Government  hasnl  forgotten  alx>ut  it. 

Just  last  week,  the  mayor  of  the  capital  city 
of  Port-au-Prince  came  to  Washington  to  tell 
Federal  offrcials  that  the  new  government  of 
Haiti  wants  restitutk)n.  citing  that  the  ash  has 
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HARRISENA 
HISTORIC 
OF  LOVE 


HON.  GE1ALDB.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUl  lE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday.  May  15. 1991 
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COMMUNITY  CHURCH: 
CHURCH  AND  LABOR 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  J.'s  grandfather,  Moses  Harris  Jr.. 
also  rests  now  in  the  church  cemetery.  In 
1784,  Moses  has  purchased  the  land  for  J2.50. 

A  surveyor  by  trade  from  Dutchess  County, 
Moses  was  a  double  agent  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

While  pretending  to  be  a  British  Loyalist, 
he  passed  strategic  information  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary forces  that  helped  win  the  Battle 
of  Saratoga,  which  many  historians  believe 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

AlKDUt  his  grandfather,  John  J.  Harris 
wrote:  "He  was  the  man  that  carried  the 
package  for  Gen.  Schuyler  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. It  went,  and  without  doubt  was  the  in- 
strument that  brought  Gen.  Burgoyne's  jour- 
ney to  an  end." 

The  church,  which  remains  essentially  as 
it  was  when  it  was  built,  is  a  simple  but 
handsome  structure  with  lancet  arches  that 
grace  the  frame,  the  stained  glass  windows 
on  the  sides  and  behind  the  altar,  and  the 
doors. 

Alongside  the  rear  of  the  church  is  a 
square  bell  tower.  Inside,  the  walls  are  plas- 
tered white  and  a  small  cloverleaf  stained 
glass  window  depicting  a  dove  is  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  above  the  vestibule.  Seating  capac- 
ity is  about  120. 

In  1869.  through  Harris'  will,  the  church 
was  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  Glens  Falls.  A  stipulation  was 
made,  however,  that  the  church  be  kept  in 
good  condition  and  that  at  least  six  services 
be  offered  each  year,  though  accounts  of  the 
latter  provision  differ. 

Failure  to  comply  would  revert  the  title  to 
the  property  to  the  Harris  family. 

The  church  was  called  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1870-71.  according  to  A.W. 
Holden's  "History  of  Queensbury."  services 
were  held  every  other  Sunday  during  the 
summer  months  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Butler, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 

But  in  1871.  Butler  resigned,  and  from  1871- 
73  the  church  saw  only  occasional  services 
performed  by  visiting  clergy.  When  the  Rev. 
Russell  Olin  became  pastor  at  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  1873,  regular  summer  services 
resumed.  An  1875  report  to  the  region's  Epis- 
copal Diocese  stated  "the  parish  is  thriv- 
ing." 

But  in  following  years  the  church  again  de- 
clined. Except  for  the  summer  months  (there 
was  no  heat  in  the  church),  attendance  was 
poor  and  the  contribution  to  its  unkeep  was 
insufficient. 

An  1896  newspaper  article  reported: 

"The  building  shows  evidences  of  long  dis- 
use. The  glass  in  the  lancet  windows  is  bro- 
ken and  from  the  road  one  may  look  through 
the  empty  panes  of  the  vestibule  to  the  sky 
and  foliage  which  fill  the  stone  tracery  of 
the  chancel  windows  above  the  altar." 

In  1903,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  relin- 
quished its  custodial  responsibilities  to  en- 
trepreneur Henry  Crandall,  who  had  been  a 
close  associate  of  John  J.  Harris.  When 
Crandall  died,  this  duty  was  taken  over  by 
his  estate,  the  Crandall  Trust. 

It  was  not  until  1918  that  the  wife  of  the 
church's  caretaker.  Rule  Mattison  Alston, 
organized  an  effort  to  re-open  the  church. 
After  a  thorough  cleaning  and  refurbishing, 
non-denominational  services  led  by  Bay 
Road  Presbyterian  pastor  the  Rev.  George 
Webster  were  held.  Called  "A  Pleasant  Sun- 
day Afternoon."  they  consisted  of  hymn- 
singing,  Bible  readings  and  a  sermon.  But  in 
1921,  the  church  was  again  abandoned. 

In  1930.  thanks  to  the  support  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Hyde  of  Glens  Falls,  who  supplied  funds  for 
electrical  wiring  and  refurbishing,  the 
church  re-opened  once  more.  In  this  reincar- 
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nation  it  was  brought  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Larger  Parish  of  Glens  Falls  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  This  arrangement  al- 
lowed for  five  outlying  churches  to  be  served 
by  one  minister. 

The  family  night  supper  also  originated 
about  this  time.  Before  supper,  the  women 
would  tear  off  sheets  and  roll  bandages  and 
compresses  for  use  by  missions  and  hospitals 
while  the  men  played  games. 

The  church  experienced  continued  growth 
thereafter.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Chamberlain,  the  congregation  voted 
to  incorporate  as  the  Harrisena  Community 
Church  in  1947.  At  this  time  a  furnace  was  in- 
stalled and  clergy  house  was  purchased  joint- 
ly by  the  churches  of  the  Larger  Parish. 

The  church  was  as  yet  far  from  prosperous, 
however,  for  it  had  to  borrow  J125  from  the 
congregation  to  fulfill  the  $250  contribution 
on  the  down  payment  for  the  clergy  house. 

In  1952,  the  church  withdrew  from  the 
Larger  Parish,  and  in  1955  it  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Lester  Vier,  associate 
minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Glens 
Falls. 

This  was  a  favorable  arrangement  because 
the  Glens  Falls  church  paid  for  two-thirds  of 
the  community  church's  budget.  During 
1956-58,  running  water  and  rest  rooms  were 
added,  and  a  new  kitchen  was  built  In  the 
church's  basement. 

By  1958,  the  church  had  98  members,  and 
felt  secure  enough  to  hire  its  first  full-time 
minister,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Hellwig.  As  a  non- 
denominational  church,  it  has  experienced 
continued  growth  ever  since. 

Its  burgeoning  educational  program  led  in 
1962  to  the  construction  of  an  education 
building,  to  which  additions  have  since  t)een 
made.  And  in  1965,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  church's  second  pastor,  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Wilson,  a  parsonage  was  built  on  the  church 
grounds. 

Since  1969,  the  Rev.  Lament  D.  Robinson 
has  been  pastor.  During  his  tenure,  the 
Crandall  Trust  relinquished  its  title  to  the 
church's  deed  and  contributsd  an  endowment 
fund  of  $14,000. 

Today  the  area's  growth  has  swelled 
church  membership  to  more  than  400.  and 
Sunday  services  are  so  crowded  that  the 
overflow  must  participate  in  the  church 
basement  via  closed  circuit  TV. 

Plans  are  in  the  works  for  a  125-year  me- 
morial celebration  in  the  fall.  Former  pas- 
tors will  be  invited  and  special  events  will  be 
held. 

It  will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  congrega- 
tion's covenant  "to  walk  together  in  Chris- 
tian love."  and  a  memorial  to  their  founder, 
whose  last  act  was  to  promote  such  love. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
JOHNS  QUEENS  HOSPITAL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1991 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  St. 
John's  Queens  Hospital  celebrates  its  100th 
anniversary  of  dedicated  health  care  service  to 
the  people  of  Queens,  NY. 

When  the  hospital  was  founded  on  May  23, 
1891,  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  Bishop 
John  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn,  it  was  known  as 
St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital.  Under 
the  able  and  tireless  leadership  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  hospital  grew  and  pros- 
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pered.  In  1961,  it  was  moved  to  a  new  and 
larger  building  at  its  cun^ent  location  in  Elm- 
hurst,  NY  and  renamed  the  St.  John's  Queens 
Hospital.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  continue  to 
successfully  operate  the  hospital  today  under 
the  guidance  of  the  current  executive  director. 
Sister  Helen  Faulds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  St.  John's  Queens  Hospital 
continues  to  play  an  invaluable  role  in  New 
York's  overburdened  health  care  system.  As 
we  mark  the  centennial  of  St.  John's  Queens 
Hospital,  we  must  remember  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph's  100  years  of  important  contributions 
to  health  care.  This  service  and  dedication  is 
exemplified  in  their  motto,  "The  hospital  for 
the  patient,  not  the  patient  for  the  hospital." 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  exercise  this  motto 
in  their  daily  efforts  to  provide  health  care  to 
all  those  in  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
Sister  Helen  Faulds  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph in  their  invaluable  services  to  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LET'S  MAKE  THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 
AN  INSTANT  REALITY 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBEU 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imagine  the  controller  of  a  company  handing 
the  company's  chief  executive  officer  a  year- 
long budget  proposal  full  of  hundreds  of  di- 
verse and  expensive  projects.  The  controller 
tosses  it  on  the  CEO's  desk  and  announces, 
"Here's  our  budget.  Take  it  or  leave  it."  It  is 
a  ludicrous  scenario  and  one  that  CEO's— and 
contollers— would  decry  as  a  prescription  for 
bankruptcy. 

But  when  that  company  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  scenario  becomes  real.  Unless  the 
President  asserts  that  he  has  the  power  of  a 
line-item  veto,  he  implicitly  grants  Congress 
the  right  to  force  him  into  such  an  all-or-noth- 
ing decision.  And  the  U.S.  Government  is  fac- 
ing bankruptcy. 

Today,  Senator  Robert  Smith  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  resolution  urging  President  Bush 
to  test  whether  the  Constitution  grants  the 
President  this  line-item  veto  authority.  The 
line-item  veto  could  be  a  valuable  tool  for  at- 
tacking the  tremendous  waste  in  our  Federal 
Government,  and  the  President  could  present 
a  strong  argument  that  he  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  use  it.  The  line-item  veto  could  be- 
come an  instant  reality. 

The  intent  of  the  Constitution  is  clear:  Con- 
gress passes  bills;  the  President  looks  at  each 
one;  he  approves  some  and  vetoes  others; 
Congress  gets  to  override  any  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

But  suppose  Congress  combined  all  bills  for 
an  entire  session  into  one  huge  bill.  Suppose 
Congress  lumped  defense  spending,  school 
lunch  funds,  Medicaid,  and  environmental 
clean-up  money  all  together  in  one  take-it-or- 
leave-it  proposition.  No  President  responsible 
to  his  oath  of  office  could  veto  such  a  bill;  it 
woukj  be  a  veto  of  the  entire  Government. 
Such  a  ploy  by  Congress  would  effectively 
take  away  the  veto  power.  Clearly,  this  is  a 
distortion  of  the  intended  constitutional  proc- 
ess. 


Interestingly,  nothing  explicit  in  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  this  practice.  All  that  stands  in  the 
way  is  common  sense— the  notion  that  the  in- 
tended plan  of  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
thwarted.  Or,  put  otherwise,  what  stands  in  the 
way  is  the  principle  that  implicit  in  the  constitu- 
tional veto  power  is  the  assumption  that  the 
President  should  be  able  to  exercise  it  mean- 
ingfully. 

That  principle  is  at  the  core  of  the  argument 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  line-item  veto. 

If  we  grant  that  Congress  may  not  lump  all 
bills  from  an  entire  session  together,  it  is  rea- 
sonable then  to  say  Congress  should  not  tie 
together  any  number  of  distinct  bills.  When 
Congress  has  separately  debated  and  consid- 
ered items,  it  should  not  combine  them  at  the 
end  of  the  entire  legislative  process  for  a  sin- 
gle up-or-down,  veto-or-sign  decision  by  the 
President. 

Yet  this  practice  happens  all  too  frequently. 
Continuing  resolutions  are  comprised  of 
scores  of  separate  appropriations  for  each 
agency  of  Government— stitched  together  into 
one  resolution  to  tide  Government  over  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Many  of  the  items  cov- 
ered are  clearly  unrelated  to  each  other;  sepa- 
rate hearings  in  separate  committees  have 
been  held  on  each.  But  all  are  lumped  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Conference  reports — produced  when  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  a  bill  differ— 
are  another  instance.  The  end  product  often 
will  contain  items  not  previously  considered  by 
one  of  the  Houses — and  sometimes  not  pre- 
viously considered  by  either  House — but  each 
House  votes  the  whole  conference  product  up 
or  down. 

Items  not  common  to  the  bills  originally 
passed  in  each  House  should,  therefore,  also 
be  subject  to  separate  veto;  they  were  treated 
as  separate  by  at  least  one  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  so  should  they  be  by  the  President. 
Congress  should  not  send  such  bills  to  the 
President.  They  can  be  tools  of  financial 
blackmail.  Often,  they  allow  individual  projects 
of  dubious  worth  to  become  law  because  the 
alternative  would  be  for  the  President  to  veto 
unrelated,  essential  provisions  contained  in 
the  same  huge  bills.  But  Congress  is  not  likely 
to  correct  this  abuse  itself. 

Nor,  for  all  the  hard  work  of  opponents  of 
wasteful  spending,  is  the  102d  Congress  likely 
to  pass  a  statute  or  constitutional  amendment 
specifically  authorizing  a  line-item  veto.  Presi- 
dential assertion  of  inherent  authority  is  the 
best  hope  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  48  of  my 
House  colleagues  and  three  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  have  joined  as  original  cosponsors.  The 
resolution  is  supported  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste,  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy,  and 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union. 

It  would  t)e  a  bold  step  by  the  President  to 
put  the  line-item  veto  to  a  constitutional  test. 
But  in  the  face  of  S300  billion  deficits,  we 
need  to  take  a  few  bold  steps. 
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POLICE  OFFICERS'  MEMORIAL  DAY 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15. 1991 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  May  15 
since  1962  our  Nation  has  paused  in  remenrv 
brance  of  police  officers  who  have  fallen  in  the 
line  of  duty.  We  recall  their  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  individual  lives  and  property  as 
well  as  their  dedication  and  pride  in  our  com- 
munities' well  being  and  safety.  Those  who 
gave  their  lives  in  service  to  the  community 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  a  safe,  secure  neighborhood. 

A  police  officer's  job  is  often  thankless  or 
taken  for  granted  and  seldom  publicly  com- 
mended. People  are  easily  critical  of  officers 
who  write  a  parking  tk:ket  or  enforce  lesser 
violations  of  the  law,  no  matter  what  people 
are  guilty  of  these  offenses.  You  should  be  out 
catching  the  real  criminals  is  a  phrase  many 
an  officer  has  heard  while  handing  over  a 
speeding  ticket.  We  forget,  however,  ttiat 
these  are  the  same  officers  who  find  our  lost 
children,  recover  stolen  property  and  take  vio- 
lent criminal  offenders  off  our  streets,  usually 
at  great  personal  risk  to  themselves. 

Sadly,  each  year,  police  officers  are  killed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  Yet  despite  the 
risks,  our  police  continue  to  face  the  daily  dan- 
gers of  the  job  with  the  same  determination 
and  vigilance.  We  can  be  proud  of  these  pub- 
lic sen/ants  who  have  given  much  of  then> 
selves  for  the  t>enefit  of  our  communities. 
Throughout  the  week  of  May  15,  towns,  cities 
and  communities  around  the  Nation  will  honor 
police  officers.  In  the  memory  of  officers  who 
have  died  and  those  who  continue  to  risk  their 
lives  each  day,  we  offer  our  appreciation. 


ARSENAL  TECHNICAL  HIGH 

SCHOOL    BRINGS    GREAT    HONOR 
TO  INDIANA 


HON.  ANDY  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  15. 1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  students  at  Ar- 
senal Technrcal  High  School  in  Indianapolis 
have  brought  great  honor  to  Indiana. 

As  the  following  articles  indicate,  the  Tech 
High  School  team  fielded  for  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  has  been  ranked  anr>ong  the  top 
1 0  in  the  Nation. 

Thus,  the  accomplishment  of  these  young 
scholars  is  of  significance  to  all  who  love  lit)- 
erty  and  exalt  the  concept  of  individual  free- 
dom, which  our  country  has  rxibly  advanced. 

The  artk;les  follow: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Apr.  25,  1991] 

Tech  Scholars  Going  for  Gold  This 
Weekend 

(By  Tim  Lucas) 
They're   Indiana's   best   and   brightest,    a 
^oup   of   gifted    teen-agers    who    probably 
know  more  alwut  the  U.S.  Constitution  than 
some  congressmen. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  May  6,  1991] 
Another  Tech  Honor 

Tech  High  School  is  getting  a  well-earned 
national  reputation— but  not  for  football  or 
basketball  feats. 

The  IPS  school  keeps  scoring  high  in  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Tech 
team  ranked  in  the  top  10  in  the  national 
competition  this  year,  after  winning  a  sec- 
ond consecutive  state  championship. 

The  team  deserves  congratulations  for  this 
honor.  So  does  the  coach,  history  teacher 
Karl  E.  Schneider.  He  has  helped  build  en- 
thusiasm for  a  competitive  "sport"  that  will 
benefit  the  participants  throughout  their 
lives. 

These  students  are  not  only  learning  im- 
portant facts  that  all  citizens  need  to  know. 
They  also  are  learning  to  think  and  develop 
analytical  skills  that  will  be  useful  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

This  success  also  helps  provide  another 
side  of  the  story  of  what  is  happening  at 
Tech.  "It  demonstrates  to  the  city  and  the 
state  and  to  whoever  wants  to  listen  that 
there  are  good  things  that  happen  at  Tech." 
Schneider  said.  "We  have  students  that  can 
compete  and  do  well  on  a  national  level." 

Congratulations  to  Tech  for  another  cham- 
pionship, as  well  as  national  recognition  for 
excellence  in  a  subject  of  lasting  importance. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Apr.  30,  1991] 

Tech  High  School  Gets  Honors  in 

Competition  on  Constitution 

(By  Doug  McDaniel) 

Washington.— Brandy  McKinney  and 
Jocelyn  Fenton  wanted  to  make  one  thing 
very  clear  Monday:  Everything  that  happens 
at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School  is  not  bad. 

Schools  from  33  states  already  knew  that 
was  true.  And  on  Monday.  Brandy.  Jocelyn 
and  26  of  their  classmates  made  sure  nine 
other  schools  learned  the  same  lesson. 

The  team  from  the  Near-Eastside  Indianap- 
olis high  school  was  one  of  10  finalists  in  a 
national  competition  on  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Tech  advanced  to  the  finals  over  the  week- 
end by  beating  33  schools  in  the  preliminary 
rounds  of  the  National  Bicentennial  Com- 
petition on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  in  Washington.  D.C. 

In  results  announced  at  an  awards  dinner 
Monday  night,  Tech  received  an  honorable 
mention.  The  top  three  teams  came  from  Or- 
egon. Colorado,  and  Illinois. 

Tech  had  advanced  to  the  national  cham- 
pionship by  winning  a  statewide  competition 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

Even  though  it  didn't  win.  place,  or  show 
in  the  national  competition,  the  Tech  team 
was  still  pleased  with  its  standing. 

History  teacher  Karl  E.  Schneider,  who 
guided  the  team  through  the  state  and  na- 
tional competitions,  said  the  Top  10  finish 
should  help  dispel  notions  that  Tech  is  no 
more  than  a  big-city  high  school  with  its 
share  of  big-city  problems. 

"It  demonstrates  to  the  city  and  the  state 
and  to  whomever  wants  to  listen  that  there 
are  good  things  that  happen  at  Tech.  " 
Schneider  said.  "We  have  students  that  can 
compete  and  do  well  on  a  national  level." 

For  Brandy  and  Jocelyn.  Tech's  appear- 
ance in  the  final  round  was  reason  enough  to 
burst  with  pride. 

The  two  seniors  constantly  reminded  ev- 
eryone that  it  was  Tech.  and  not  another  In- 
dianapolis school,  representing  Indiana  in 
the  national  competition. 

Another  team  member,  senior  Gregory 
Nowling.  said  that  while  Tech  did  not  con- 
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quer  the  remaining  nine  teams,  the  Indian- 
apolis students  had  "conquered  knowledge." 

The  Tech  students,  he  said,  benefited  not 
only  from  learning  about  the  Constitution, 
but  from  the  challenge  of  thinking  through 
questions  about  historical  and  constitutional 
issues. 

"When  I  see  problems  now,  I  know  what  to 
do  and  how  to  go  about  solving  them,"  Greg- 
ory said. 

During  the  final  session,  trios  of  judges 
asked  six  panels  of  Tech  students  questions 
about  history  and  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  issues  ranged  from  the  root  of  the 
Founding  Fathers'  distrust  of  a  strong  na- 
tional government  to  whether  judicial  re- 
view conflicts  with  the  democratic  basis  of 
the  U.S.  political  system. 


SENATE  COMIVIITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  ttie  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  16,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  17 

9;00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1066.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993.  focusing  on  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment's  report 
on  the  Department  of  Energy  environ- 
mental clean-up  program  and  issues  of 
concern  to  Department  of  Energy 
clean-up  contractors. 

SR-232A 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  consumer 
protection  issues  in  mortgage  escrow 
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accounts,  focusing  on  violations  of  es- 
crow account  limits  and  loopholes  in 
State  requirements  for  payment  of  in- 
terest on  escrow  accounts. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Shelia  C.  Balr.  of  Kansas,  and  Joseph 
B.  Dial,  of  Texas,  each  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

SR^332 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  national  defense  programs, 
focusing  on  the  current  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  capabilities,  including  their  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  potential  con- 
flicts in  the  Third  World. 

SR^222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  implemen- 
tation of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  foreign  assistance,  focusing  on 
Asia. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD^30 
1:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
Department  of  Education. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee   on   Government   Infor- 
mation,  Justice,    and   Agriculture   on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Na- 
tional Appeal  Staff. 

SRr-332 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and 
Business  Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  AT&T 
consent  decree. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  and  authorize  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, solar  and  renewables  research 
and  development,  and  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  a  briefing  on  the  conduct  of  the 
air  campaign  during  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

SR^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  52  and  H.R.  1143, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  a  national  historic  land- 
mark theme  study  on  American  labor 
history,  S.  550.  to  designate  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  S.  638  and  H.R.  749,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  a  donation  of  land  for  addi- 
tion to  the  Ocumulgee  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Georgia,  S.  639  and 
H.R.  904.  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic 
landmark  theme  study  on  African 
American  history,  S.  663,  to  allow  the 
'  city  of  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  use  certain 
lands  for  a  correctional  facility  for 
women,  S.  749,  to  rename  and  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  monument  in  Ohio,  and 
other  pending  legislation. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on   government  sponsored  enterprises 
(GSEs)  and  their  implications  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  the  Federal  Agricul- 
tural Mortgage  Corporation. 

SR^332 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Mike  Hayden,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment   of   the    Interior,    and    Ivan 
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Selin,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

SD-406 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-«6 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  965,  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992- 
1996  for  the  improvement  of  highways 
to  further  international  competiveness 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Department 
of  Defense  sub-contract  management. 

SD-342 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  cattle  culling. 

SR-332 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  risks 
presented  to  children  who  are  status 
offenders. 

SI>-562 
2.00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  national  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Department  of  En- 
ergy environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  programs. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

SR^253 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  democracy  develop- 
ments in  Albania. 

SH-216 

MAY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1992  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SR-485 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  433,  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  minerals  on 
Federal  lands. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  260,  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  cost  effec- 
tive acquisition   of  nondevelopmental 
items  for  Federal  agencies,  and  S.  533, 
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Environment 
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Policy  A(Jt 


rs 

on  proposals  to  improve 
assistance     benefits     for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
ces  who   served   on   active 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  in- 
i8.  and  on  H.R.  153.  to  re- 
provisions  of  the  Veterans 
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SRr418 


Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
Office. 

SD-138 
,  and  Transportation 
in  conjunction  with  the 
ean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
ng to  the  modernization  of 
Weather  Service.  National 
d  Atmospheric  Administra- 
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and  Transportation 
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to  examine  the  consoli- 
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SR^236 
Judiciary 

Business  mfceting.   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 


Affairs 

on  S.  20.  to  require  the 

Management  and  Budget  to 

( ,nd  evaluate  overall  perform- 

and  goals  for  expendi- 

Federal  budget. 

SD-342 


Water    Development    Sub- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
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che  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
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hearings  on  S.  1066.  to  au- 
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to  revise  the  Nuclear  Waste 

with  respect  to  procedures 
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for  the  characterization  of  Yucca 
Mountain.  Nevada,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility  for  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  information  serv- 
ices. 

SRM85 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667.  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SRr-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106.  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirements   of  the   affected 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE  6 

9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SRM18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration   of    the    Foreign    Agents 
Registration  Act  (FARA). 

SD-342 

JUNE  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  962.  and  S.  963, 
bills  to  confirm  the  jurisdictional  au- 
thority of  tribal  governments  in  Indian 
country. 

SR-485 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775  and  S.  23,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans    with    service-connected    dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  certain  disabled  veterans,  and 
sections  111  through  113  of  S.  127,  and 
related  proposals  with  regard  to  radi- 
ation compensation. 

SRr-418 
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JUNE  13 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism    Sub- 
committee 
To   hold  hearings  to  examine  national 
tourism  policy. 

SR^253 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 

JUNE  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tional Native  American  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

SIM85 

JUNE  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Nav- 
ajo-Hopi  relocation  program. 

SR^85 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  insur- 
ance Industry. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  362.  to  provide 
Federal  recognition  of  the  Mowa  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama. 

SRM85 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,    to   receive   a   report 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on 
current  projects,  and  to  consider  other 
pending  administrative  business. 

SR^301 
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MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iwrsday,  May  16,  1991 


me: 


or 


th< 


The  House 

Rev.  Barbara 
tor,  medicine 
Medical  Center 
fered  the  follow 

Lord  God  of 
we   know 
Your  will  for 
wisdom  refined 
heart. 

In  the  losses 
nent    conditi 
tainties  and 
cernment  of 
our  differences 
and  patience. 

We  acknowle 
for  the  gruests 
ing  bonds  of 
ask  Your 
tries  and   the 
may  be 
sibility   for 
ation.  Help  us 
that  we  may 

Breathe   us, 
that  sees  and 
are.  In  each 
sion,  quiet  our 
sense  Your 
grateful  praise. 


at  10  a.m. 

Saint  Andrews,  direc- 

4nd  philosophy.  Pacific 

San  Francisco,  CA,  of- 

ng  prayer: 

leace  in  whose  purposes 

abun  lant  joy,   let  us  know 

(|ur  lives.  Give  us  that 

in  the  crucible  of  the 


i  nd 


sorrows  of  imperma- 
we    £Lsk    quiet    cer- 
rehewed  compassion,  dis- 
unities which  underlie 
Train  us  in  forgiveness 


(  ge  our  ties  of  affection 

f  our  Nation,  recogniz- 

t4ust  and  friendship.  We 

blessing  on  our  coun- 

world.   that   the   future 

with  sacred  respon- 

st^wardship  of  Your   cre- 

value  life  in  all  forms 

it  at  all  costs. 

Great    Spirit,    into   life 

the  oneness  that  we 

sniall  task  and  great  deci- 

rushing  spirits  until  we 

in  all  that  is.  In 

Amen. 


deepe  >t 


determ:  ned 


to 


pr  !serve 


pre  sence 


TH 

The  SPEAKER 
ined  the 
ceedings  and 
his  approval  thfereof. 

Pursuant  to 
nal  stands  appijoved 


PLEDGE 


SPEAKl  !R 


Amei  ican 


The 
from 

Faleomavaeg4] 
and  lead  the 
l6S'i&nc6 

Mr.  FALEONlAVAEGA 
of  Allegiance 

I   pledge   alle*ance 
United  States  of 
lie  for  which  it  siands 
indivisible,  with 


cf 


MESSAGE 

A  message 
Hallen,   one 
that  the  Senatje 
ments  to  the 
making  dire 
appropriations 
foreign  goveri^ents 
humanitarian 
and  displaced 


JOURNAL 

The  Chair  has  exam- 

Journtl  of  the  last  day's  pro- 

i  nnounces  to  the  House 


( lause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


OF  ALLEGIANCE 


Will  the  gentleman 

Samoa         [Mr. 

please    come    forward 

Hbuse  in  the  Pledge  of  Ai- 


led the  Pledge 
follows: 

to   the   Flag   of  the 
America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
one  nation  under  God. 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


FROM  THE  SENATE 

rom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

its  clerks,   announced 

insists  upon  its  amend- 

bill  (H.R.  2251),  an  act 

emergency  supplemental 

from   contributions   of 

and/or  interest  for 

assistance    to    refugees 

persons   in  and  around 


Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes,  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  and  ap- 
points Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Har- 
kin.  Ms.  MiKULSKl.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Domen- 
ICL  Mr.  NiCKLEs,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Bond, 
and  Mr.  GORTON,  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-118,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Seymour,  to  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-297.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Robert  K.  Chiago  of 
Arizona  and  Bob  G.  Martin  of  Kansas, 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  2553  of  Public  Law 
101-647.  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, appoints  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Califano  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Litan  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Financial  Institution  Reform. 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-324.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  Mr.  Peter  M.  Leslie  of  Maine, 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
sponsibilities for  Financing  Post- 
secondary  Education. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-660.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  100-436,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  an- 
nounces the  selection  of  the  Honorable 
Ann  Richards.  Governor  of  Texas,  to 
serve  as  a  representative  of  State  gov- 
ernment on  the  National  Commission 
on  Infant  Mortality. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-628.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 


tempore,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  ap- 
points James  McPherson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Ken  Burns  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
William  J.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  Civil  War  Sites  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Thursday,  May  9. 
1991,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT    MEETING    OF    THE    HOUSE 
AND    SENATE    TO    HEAR    AN    AD- 
DRESS BY  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH    II    OF    THE    UNITED 
KINGDOM     OF     GREAT     BRITAIN 
AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
The      Doorkeeper,      the      Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy,  announced  the  "Vice 
President    and    Members    of   the    U.S. 
Senate   who   entered   the   Hall    of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    the    Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  Her  Majesty 
Elizabeth  n  into  the  Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]: 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]: 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HOYER]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]: 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

BONIOR]: 

The    gentleman    from    Florida    [Mr. 
Fascell]; 
The     gentlewoman     from     Colorado 

[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]; 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]; 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman];  and 
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The  gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Meyers]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  Her 
Majesty  Elizabeth  II  into  the  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]; 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 

BAUM]; 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 
er]; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]; 

The    Senator    from   Oklahoma    [Mr. 

NiCKLES]; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]; 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms];  and 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]; 

The      Doorkeeper     announced      the 
ambassors,  ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes,  a.m., 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Her  Majesty  Elizabeth  n,  escorted  by 
the  committee  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  stood  at 
the  clerks  desk.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh took  the  chair  to  her  left. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  personal 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  Her  Majesty 
Elizabeth  U. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

HER  MAJESTY  ELIZABETH  II.  I  do 
hope  you  can  see  me  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  I  know 
what  a  rare  privilege  it  is  to  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  your  two  Houses. 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 

The  concept,  so  simply  described  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  •government  by 
the  people,  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple," is  fundamental  to  our  two  na- 
tions. Your  Congress  and  our  Par- 
liament are  the  twin  pillars  of  our 
civilisations  and  the  chief  among  the 
many  treasures  that  we  have  inherited 
from  our  predecessors. 

We,  like  you,  are  staunch  believers  in 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
rule  of  a  fair  and  just  law.  These  prin- 
ciples are  shared  with  our  European 
partners  and  with  the  wider  Atlantic 
community.  They  are  the  bedrock  of 
the  Western  World. 

Some  people  believe  that  power 
grows  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  So  it 
can.  but  history  shows  that  it  never 
grows  well  nor  for  very  long.  Force,  in 
the  end.  is  sterile.  We  have  gone  a  bet- 
ter way;  our  societies  rest  on  mutual 
agreement,  on  contract  and  on  consen- 
sus. A  significant  part  of  your  social 
contract  is  written  down  in  your  Con- 
stitution. Ours  rest  on  custom  and  will. 
The  spirit  behind  both,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  It  is  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. 

These  ideals  are  clear  enough,  but 
they  must  never  be  taken  for  granted. 
They  have  to  be  protected  and  nur- 
tured through  every  change  and  fluc- 
tuation. I  want  to  take  this  opix)r- 
tunity  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  people  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  their 
steadfast  loyalty  to  our  common  enter- 
prise throughout  this  turbulent  cen- 
tury. The  future  is,  as  ever,  obscure. 
The  only  certainty  is  that  it  will 
present  the  world  with  new  and 
daunting  problems,  but  if  we  continue 
to  stick  to  our  fundamental  ideals,  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  can  re- 
solve them. 

Recent  events  in  the  gulf  have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  just  that.  Both 
our  countries  saw  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait in  just  the  same  terms;  an  outrage 
to  be  reversed,  both  for  the  people  of 
Kuwait  and  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  naked  aggression  should  not 
prevail.  Our  views  were  identical  and 
so  were  our  responses.  That  response 
was  not  without  risk,  but  we  have  both 
learned  from  history  that  we  must  not 
allow  aggression  to  succeed. 

I  salute  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
your  President,  and  the  courage  and 
prowess  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  the  service- 
men and  servicewomen  of  Britain,  and 


of  all  the  members  of  the  coalition, 
were  proud  to  act  in  a  just  cause  along- 
side their  American  comrades. 

Unfortunately,  experience  shows  that 
great  enterprises  seldom  end  with  a 
tidy  and  satisfactory  flourish.  To- 
gether, we  are  doing  our  best  to  rees- 
tablish peace  and  civil  order  in  the  re- 
gion, and  to  help  those  members  of  eth- 
nic and  religious  minorities  who  con- 
tinue to  suffer  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  If  we  succeed,  our  military  suc- 
cess will  have  achieved  its  true  objec- 
tive. 

For  all  that  uncertainty,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  make  the  picture  look  too 
gloomy.  The  swift  and  dramatic 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  last 
decade  have  opened  up  great  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  of  those  countries. 
They  are  finding  their  own  paths  to 
freedom.  But  the  paths  would  have 
been  blocked  if  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
had  not  stood  together — if  your  coun- 
try and  mine  had  not  stood  together. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  lesson. 

Britain  is  at  the  heart  of  a  growing 
movement  toward  greater  cohesion 
within  Europe,  and  within  the  Euro- 
pean Community  in  particular.  This  is 
going  to  mean  radical  economic,  social, 
and  political  evolution.  NATO,  too.  is 
adapting  to  the  new  realities  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  changing  attitudes  in  the  West.  It  is 
Britain's  prime  concern  to  ensure  that 
the  new  Europe  is  open  and  liberal  and 
that  it  works  in  growing  harmony  with 
the  United  States  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  community.  All 
our  history  in  this  and  earlier  cen- 
turies underlines  the  basic  point  that 
the  best  progress  is  made  when  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  act  in  concert. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  en- 
ticed into  a  form  of  continental 
insularity. 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  impor- 
tant now,  at  a  time  of  major  social,  en- 
vironmental, and  economic  changes  in 
your  continent,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
We  must  make  sure  that  those  changes 
do  not  become  convulsions.  For  the  pri- 
mary interest  of  our  societies  is  not 
domination  but  stability;  stability  so 
that  ordinary  men  and  women  every- 
where can  get  on  with  their  lives  in 
confidence. 

Our  two  countries  have  a  special  ad- 
vantage in  seeking  to  guide  the  process 
of  change  because  of  the  rich  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversity  of  both  our  soci- 
eties. Stability  in  our  own  countries 
depends  on  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing between  different  communities. 
Perhaps  we  can,  together,  build  on  our 
experience  to  spread  the  message  we 
have  learned  at  home  to  those  regions 
where  it  has  yet  to  be  absorbed. 

Whether  we  will  be  able  to  realise  our 
hopes  will  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  acceptable  degree  of  inter- 
national order.  In  this  we  see  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  as  the  essential  instrument 
in  the  promotion  of  peace  and  coopera- 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia)  at  12 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 
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America. 
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ANNOUNCE-^ENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  House  will  con- 
mtil  12:15  p.m. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY  TO  BE 
RUN  THROUGH  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  34)  authorizing  the  1991  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  under 
my  reservation  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
explain  this  request. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
34,  a  measure  to  authorize  the  1991 
torch  relay  of  the  Special  Olympics  to 
be  run  through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on 
May  17.  1991.  or  on  another  such  date 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  President  pro  tempore  may 
jointly  desigrnate. 

Today,  we  are  taking  up  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution.  It  is  identical  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  74  and 
doing  so  will  expedite  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  important  matter. 

Each  year  Gallaudet  University  holds 
its  Special  Olympics  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  year's  event  marks  the 
Special  Olympics  23d  annual  summer 
games.  As  in  the  past,  the  games  com- 
mence with  a  torch-lighting  ceremony 
by  law  enforcement  officers  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  A  26-mile  relay  is 
then  run  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia finishing  at  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity. 

This  resolution  enables  over  50  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  enforcement 
forces  to  demonstrate  their  support  for 
the  Special  Olympics  and  to  raise  funds 
for  the  games.  The  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
will  carry  the  torch  for  the  first  leg  of 
the  relay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  open  flames 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  are  prohibited 
for  safety  reasons.  However,  for  the 
past  5  years.  Congress  has  enacted  spe- 
cial legislation  to  allow  the  Special 
Olympics  torch  to  be  carried  and  to 
show  its  support  for  the  Special  Olym- 
pics and  its  participants. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  event  is  scheduled 
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for  tomorrow.  May  17,  and  accordingly, 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Concurent  Resolution  34  represents  an 
expression  by  the  Congress  of  its  sup- 
port for  the  District  of  Columbia's  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

Normally,  open  flames  are  prohibited 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  but  we  have 
made  exception  for  this  event  on  five 
previous  occasions,  as  has  been  stated. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
once  again  grant  permission  for  this 
annual  event. 

This  resolution  will  permit  the  1991 
Special  Olympics  torch  relay  to  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Capitol  Police  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  torch 
relay  is  the  start  of  the  Special  Olym- 
pic summer  games  at  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity. At  least  50  law  enforcement 
forces  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  participate  in  the  relay,  with  the 
Capitol  Police  beginning  the  first  leg. 
Other  participants  include  the  D.C. 
Metropolitan  Police,  local  university 
campus  police  from  Howard,  George 
Washington,  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sities, U.S.  Supreme  Court  Police,  U.S. 
Park  Police,  and  a  host  of  others  rep- 
resenting various  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  34  and  the 
Special  Olympics. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

We  are  very  much  in  full  support  of 
this.  I  believe  we  have  to  sometimes 
set  an  example  to  accommodate  very 
worthwhile  causes,  which  this  cer- 
tainly is.  We  are  most  supportive. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  say  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  34  will  allow  the  Spe- 
cial Olympic  torch  to  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  This  is  a  yearly 
event  sponsored  by  area  police  depart- 
ments. The  Special  Olympics  give 
handicapped  children  the  opportunity 
to  compete  in  sporting  events.  The 
Special  Olympics  is  a  worthwhile  cause 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  today.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  34. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  RUNNING  OF 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY 
THROUGH  CAPrrOL  GROUNDS. 

On  May  17,  1991,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
may  designate  jointly,  the  1991  Special 
Olympics  Torch  Relay  may  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  as  part  of  the  journey 
of  the  Special  Olympics  torch  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Special  Olympics  spring  games 
at  Gallaudet  University  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SEa  i.  RESPONSmiUTY  OF  CAPITOL  POUCE 
BOARD. 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1. 

SEC.  8.  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  prescribe 
conditions  for  physical  preparations  for  the 
event  authorized  by  section  1. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      WEDNESDAY 
CALENDAR  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY, 
MAY  17,  1991,  TO  MONDAY.  MAY 
20.  1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
HAROLD  E.  GEORGE 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  CRE- 
ATE FLINT  HILLS  PRAIRIE  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  give  the  State  of  Kansas  a  major 
addition  to  the  National  Park  System. 
My  bill  would  create  the  Flint  Hills 
Prairie  National  Monument  in  Chase 
County,  KS. 

The  benefits  of  creating  this  national 
monument  are  immeasurable.  Besides 
the  economic  boost  the  monument 
would  give  Chase  County  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  having  Kansas  on  the 
national  park  map  will  be  an  invalu- 
able tool  in  drawing  visitors  to  our 
State. 

Included  in  this  bill  to  create  the 
monument  are  provisions  which  state 
that  no  land  can  be  taken  through  con- 
demnation or  eminent  domain. 

My  legislation  also  requires  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  appoint  an  advi- 
sory commission  composed  primarily 
of  local  residents  to  help  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  monument. 

The  Prairie  Heritage  of  our  Nation  is 
unquestionably  underrepresented  in 
the  National  Park  System.  Kansas  does 
not  have  mountains,  beaches  or  deep 
sea  fishing.  What  we  do  have  is  the 
beautiful,  historic  tall  grass  prairies  of 
the  Flint  Hills. 

For  those  who  were  enthralled  with 
the  movie  "Dances  With  Wolves,"  the 
establishment  of  a  tall  grass  prairie 
monument  will  create  a  place  for 
Americans  to  visit  the  most  beautiful 
prairies  which  existed  in  this  country 
in  their  natural  state  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Creating  this  monument  will  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  the  his- 
tory, the  beaifty  and  the  importance  of 
our  prairie  and  ranching  heritage. 

I  should  add  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  recently  submitted  a  re- 
port generally  supportive  of  placing 
the  tall  grass  prairie  of  the  Kansas 
Flint  Hills  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man 
who  was  also  a  close  personal  friend. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  George  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
MO,  was  a  true  patriot,  humanitarian, 
and  community  leader.  He  died  on 
March  22  of  this  year. 

As  a  doctor  of  osteopathy,  he  was  a 
credit  to  his  profession. 

Dr.  George  was  also  a  man  of  great 
charitable  impulses.  He  brought  com- 
passion and  kindness  to  his  neighbors — 
providing  care  for  anyone  and  everyone 
regardless  of  their  circumstances. 

He  took  a  personal  interest  in  peo- 
ples' lives  and  looked  at  them  not 
merely  as  patients,  but  as  friends. 

He  supported  his  community  and 
helped  those  in  need.  He  volunteered 
his  professional  services  whenever  they 
were  needed. 

As  a  citizen.  Dr.  George  was  active  in 
politics— but  not  as  a  politician.  He 
was  the  epitome  of  a  concerned  citizen 
who  takes  his  civic  responsibilities  se- 
riously. 

He  called  himself  a  Democrat,  but 
was  one  of  my  staunchest  supporters — 
and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  prin- 
ciple. His  support  and  friendship  is 
something  I  will  always  cherish.  God 
bless  him.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


A    PROTEST    OF    BRITISH    OCCUPA- 
TION OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Queen 
Elizabeth  addressed  the  Congress 
today,  and  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues were  absent  to  protest  the 
British  occupation  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

For  the  British  people,  the  Queen 
represents  a  long  line  of  tradition,  but 
for  many  in  Northern  Ireland  she  is  a 
reminder  of  a  long  and  painful  occupa- 
tion by  British  forces. 

While  the  Queen  was  here,  the  first 
round  of  talks  aimed  at  achieving 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland  remain 
stalled.  These  potential  talks  raise  the 
hope  of  progress,  but  after  two  decades 
under  siege,  many  obstacles  remain  as 
clear  impediments  to  the  hope  of 
peace. 

The  primary  obstacle  is  the  British 
occupation  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It 
represents  a  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic tragedy  that  has  partitioned  a 
people  and  a  nation. 

This  policy  has  eroded  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  democracy  in  both 
England  and  Ireland,  and  has  sowed  the 
seeds  of  hatred,  mistrust  and  discrimi- 
nation. We  witnessed  it  in  the  cases  of 
the  Birmingham  Six  and  the  Guilford 
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education  policy  that  gives  everyone 
hope  for  the  future. 


THE  CRUSHING  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  working 
families  in  this  country  know  what 
this  chart  shows.  The  statistics  con- 
firm, however,  what  they  are  going 
through.  If  you  look  at  this  tall  line 
right  here,  this  is  the  income  earned  by 
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kind  of  independent  analysis  that  is 
necessary. 

I  am  urging  the  Base  Commission  to 
reject  the  inclusion  of  labs,  and  I  urge 
this  Congress  not  to  sign  off  on  any- 
thing that  includes  laboratories  in  this 
base  closure  process.  I  hope  that  we 
can  work  with  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion process  to  insure  that  that  point  is 
maintained. 


THE     DEPARTMENT    OF     DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION       BILL— BURDEN 
SHARING 
(Mr.   DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
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about  the  result.  The  result  is  that  the 
income  of  the  top  1  percent  has  soared 
and  their  tax  burden  has  gone  down. 

But  now  come  down  to  the  small 
gray  lines.  That  is  the  increase  in  in- 
come to  the  bottom  80  percent.  Look 
what  happens  to  them.  Yes,  their  in- 
come goes  up,  but  their  tax  burden 
goes  up,  too. 

Taxpayers  in  the  highest  income  cat- 
egory show  the  largest  reduction  in 
taxes  as  a  percent  of  income.  The  rich- 
est one-fifth  of  our  population  paid  a 
smaller  percent  of  their  income  in 
taxes  in  1990  than  in  1977,  while  the 
other  80  percent,  that  is  all  the  rest  of 
us,  paid  more  of  their  income  taxes  in 
1990  than  in  1977. 

This  is  not  a  middle-class  squeeze. 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  a  choke,  and  it  is 
choking  the  middle  income  and  work- 
ing families  of  our  country.  It  is  time 
that  we  had  some  policies  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  White  House  appar- 
ently is  not  going  to  propose  them,  so 
we  will  be  seeing  something  from  the 
Democrats  on  that  subject. 
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DO  NOT  CLOSE  MILITARY  LABS 

(Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise    ^lly  to  defend  the  countries  in  Asia, 


marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  debating  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  bill  is  not  as  controver- 
sial this  year  as  in  previous  years  be- 
cause our  budget  summit  agreement 
has  restricted  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate. 

D  1230 

The  total  amount  of  spending  is  all 
but  decided  for  us.  But  it  will  be  a  crit- 
ical element  of  this  debate,  which  I 
hope  the  people  of  America  will  listen 
to  closely.  Over  several  hours  we  will 
be  considering  the  issue  of  burden  shar- 
ing, whether  or  not  America's  allies 
around  the  world  who  have  benefited 
from  more  than  four  decades  of  Amer- 
ican protection  should  now  be  asked  to 
shoulder  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  their  own  defense.  Let  me  tell  you 
two  statistics  that  will  come  up  during 
that  debate.  Our  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  60  percent  of  our 
budget  for  defense  is  devoted  to  sup- 
port our  forces  in  Europe.  Second,  in 
the  1980s  the  United  States  spent  be- 
tween $30  billion  and  $40  billion  annu- 
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and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  the  list  of  labora- 
tories and  bases  scheduled  for  closure 
was  released  to  the  public.  Included  on 
that  list  were  a  number  of  military 
labs,  including  95  percent  of  our  Navy 
labs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  grave  concern 
that  labs  were  included  in  the  process. 
Last  year  in  the  Defense  authorization 
bill,  it  was  very  clear  that  a  separate 
track  was  established  for  laboratories, 
which  are  vital  national  assets  in  this 
country,  in  that  bill.  It  required  that  a 
separate  laboratory  commission  be  es- 
tablished to  study  this  independently 
from  the  Pentagon,  make  a  rec- 
onunendation  to  the  Congress  next  fall. 

My  concern  is  that  if  laboratories  are 
included  in  this  process,  there  would 


Asia  and  Europe.  These  are  no  longer 
basket  cases  after  World  War  II.  These 
are  sections  of  the  world  that  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  sections  of  the 
world  that  can  certainly  defend  them- 
selves. Why  then  should  the  American 
taxpayer  continue  to  shoulder  this  bur- 
den? Why  should  we  have  larger  defi- 
cits, more  pressure  for  tax  increases  at 
a  time  when  our  allies  around  the 
world  can  share  that  burden? 

Operation  Desert  Storm  has  proved 
that  they  can.  The  debate  next  week 
will  be  a  test  of  will  in  this  Chamber  as 
to  whether  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
willing  to  take  the  lesson  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  apply  it  to  our  allies 
around  the  world.  It  is  time  they  did 
share  the  burden  and  take  it  off  the 


w  ith  tax  fairness  and  an    just  not  be  adequate  time  to  make  the    backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
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HARD-WORKING  AMERICANS 
DESERVE  BETTER 


(Mr.  DOOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
search  for  ways  to  invest  in  a  brighter 
American  future,  let's  keep  clear  in  our 
minds  the  hit  working  men  and  women 
took  over  the  last  decade. 

Economic  prosperity  was  a  myth  to 
middle  America  in  the  1980's.  And,  yet, 
hard-working  men  and  women  hear  so 
much  about  that  glorious  decade  and 
all  those  unprecedented  months  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  What  growth?  they  ask. 
They  did  not  see  any. 

Their  legacy  from  that  decade  of  ne- 
glect is  empty  savings  accounts, 
dashed  dreams  of  home  ownership,  and 
less  access  to  education  and  quality 
health  care.  They  also  saw  America 
lose  its  competitive  footing  in  the 
world  economy. 

That  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
Nation's  greatest  resources,  its  hard- 
working families,  have  seen  their  fu- 
ture grow  dim. 

That  is  a  tragedy  brought  to  us  by 
administrations  bent  on  aiding  the 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  hard-working 
Americans.  That's  a  prescription  for 
disaster.  We  are  seeing  its  effects  in 
this  recession. 

Americans  who  are  forced  to  pay  the 
steepest  price  in  this  recession  deserve 
better.  They  and  their  families  deserve 
brighter  futures  brought  to  them  by  a 
nation  that  makes  better  investments 
in  education,  job  training,  and  health 
care. 

In  sum,  hard-working  Americans  de- 
serve a  better  effort,  a  better  policy. 
They  deserve  a  fair  chance. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FLINT 
HILLS  PRAIRIE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  along 
with  my  colleagues  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY  and  Mrs.  Meyers,  as  well  as  Represent- 
atives HOAGLAND,  Richardson,  Levine,  Leh- 
man of  Califomia,  Kostmayer.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Murphy,  Darden,  and 
Gejdenson  introduce  legislation  to  establish 
the  Flint  Hills  Prairie  Monument  in  Chase 
County,  KS. 

In  a  feasibility  study  of  the  10,894-acre  Z- 
Bar  Ranch  in  Chase  County,  KS,  the  National 
Park  Service  concludes  this  unique  area  ex- 
hibits a  "high  degree  of  national  significance." 
The  ranch  site  consists  of  tallgrass  prairie,  roll- 
ing hills,  and  is  home  to  several  buildings  cur- 
rently listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  including  a  three-story  bam  and 
a  recently  restored  one-room  schoolhouse,  all 
built  in  the  1880's. 


The  Kansas  Flint  Hills  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  few  unaltered  expanses  of  the  once  vast 
tallgrass  prairie,  representing  a  true  and  un- 
spoiled example  of  North  American  natural 
history.  While  the  tallgrass  prairie  is  consid- 
ered of  prime  significance,  a  tallgrass  prairie  is 
one  of  the  only  ecosystems  missing  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  In  fact,  the  Part<  Service 
has  been  trying  to  add  a  tallgrass  prairie  to 
the  Parte  System  for  the  last  30  years.  There 
is  no  other  park  or  facility  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Part<  Service  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  tallgrass  prairie  and  the 
natural  grasslands  as  they  have  existed  for 
centuries.  Further,  the  Z-Bar  Ranch  depicts 
the  significant  historic  theme  of  ranches  and 
the  cattlemen's  empire,  which  includes  the 
evolution  of  the  fxjldings  of  cattle  companies 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  preserve  a  part 
of  the  tallgrass  prairie  in  the  Flint  Hills  of  Kan- 
sas, to  protect  the  area's  unique  envirorv 
mental  features,  and  to  interpret  the  historic 
ranching  activities  characteristic  of  that  area. 
Keeping  in  mind  controversial  proposals  in  tfie 
past,  this  legislation  will  protect  adjacent  larxl- 
owners  by  prohibiting  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty or  forced  sales  of  any  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  Flint 
Hills  National  Monument  would  txing  conskler- 
able  l)enefits  to  Kansas  and  it  is  important  for 
Kansas  to  become  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
System.  Given  that  the  tallgrass  prairie  is  the 
most  distinctively  American  landform,  this 
could  be  one  of  the  most  important  preserva- 
tion projects  in  this  country. 

The  added  beauty  of  a  national  parte  facilKy 
is  that  it  can  be  utilized  by  people  across  the 
country,  but  we  in  the  State  still  have  it  to  call 
our  own.  The  tjeauty  and  culture  of  the  Flint 
Hills  is  a  truly  sustainable  resource  and  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  preserve  it  for 
generations  to  come. 

As  the  Wrchita  Eagle  noted  in  one  of  its 
many  editorials  in  support  of  the  Prairie  Monu- 
ment, the  Kansas  Flint  Hills  may  soon  offer 
refuge  not  just  to  hawks  and  coyotes,  and 
eventually  bison  and  elk,  but  to  all  Americans 
who  are  drawn  back  to  their  prairie  roots. 
Flint  Hills  Natio.nal  Monument 
Background  Factsheet 

In  July  1988,  the  National  Audubon  Society 
acquired  an  option  to  purchase  the  Z-Bar 
(Spring  Hill)  Ranch,  a  10.894  acre  cattle 
ranch  located  two  miles  north  of  Strong 
City.  Kansas.  The  property  contains  exten- 
sive tallgrass  prairie  and  several  buildings 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  ranch  is  currently  owned  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  Boatman's  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
Audubon  Society's  option  expired  in  July 
1990  and  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  Audubon  Society  suggested  the  prop- 
erty be  purchased  and  designated  a  part  of 
the  National  Park  System.  Substantial  local 
interest  was  generated  by  this  idea.  In  1989. 
a  group  of  Chase  County  citizens  formed  the 
Flint  Hills  National  Mounument  Committee 
which  proposed  the  ranch  be  designated  as 
the  "Flint  Hills  Prairie  National  Monu- 
ment". The  Committee  submitted  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  Kansas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

In  April  1989,  Congressman  Dan  Glickman, 
supported  by  the  other  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas delegation  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, requested  funding  for  a  feasibil- 


ity study  conducted  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  1990  Interior  Appropriations 
Bill.  Due  to  budgetary  constraints,  no  action 
was  taken  on  this  proposal. 

In  August  1989.  at  the  request  of  the  Kan- 
sas delegation,  NPS  Director  James 
Rldenour  agreed  to  conduct  the  study  using 
existing  funding.  He  authorized  the  Midwest 
Regional  Office  to  evaluate  the  ranch  prop- 
erty to  determine  its  sultabilty  and  feasibil- 
ity as  a  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System.  A  study  team  was  organized 
and  the  project  began  in  January  1990. 

The  park's  proponents  envision  a  "working 
ranch,"  with  a  signflcant  portion  of  the 
property  dedicated  to  the  reintroduction  of 
native  wildlife  such  a  bison,  elk,  and  ante- 
lope as  well  as  areas  for  hiking,  camping, 
and  horseback  riding.  The  proponents  t)€lieve 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Monument 
offers  potential  for  public  benefits  and  rec- 
ognition of  national  significance,  and  for 
economic  benefits  to  the  surrounding  area 
and  State  of  Kansas.  There  is  no  other  park 
or  facility  under  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tallgrass  prairie  and  the  natural 
grasslands  as  they  have  existed  for  centuries. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  residents  of 
the  area  who  oppose  such  a  plan  because 
they  fear  loss  of  the  tax  base  or  a  repetition 
of  past  proposals  which  involved  the  use  of 
eminent  domain  authority  for  acquisition  of 
land.  Their  apprehension  was  magnified  be- 
cause there  was  no  plan  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  what  such  a  park  would 
look  like  or  what  functions  it  would  perform. 
The  op[>onents  of  the  proposal  strongly  urged 
that  there  be  an  evalution  of  this  proposal 
by  the  Park  Service  before  the  residents  or 
the  Congressional  delegation  decide  whether 
to  proceed. 

The  criteria  for  determining  a  potential 
site's  "national  significance"  include  wheth- 
er the  site: 

(1)  is  an  outstanding  type  of  a  particular 
type  of  resource: 

(2)  possesses  exceptional  value  or  quality 
in  illustrating  or  interpreting  the  natural  or 
cultural  themes  of  our  nation's  heritage; 

(3)  offers  superlative  opportunities  for 
recreation,  public  use  and  enjoyment  or  for 
scientific  study; 

(4)  retains  a  high  degree  of  integrity  as  a 
true,  accurate  and  relatively  unspoiled  ex- 
ample of  a  resource. 

As  outlined  In  the  "Criteria  for  Parklands" 
(1990),  nationally  signflcant  natural  re- 
sources have  exceptional  values  or  qualities 
which  Illustrate  or  Interpret  the  ecological 
or  geological  themes  of  the  nation.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  concluded  the  Z-Bar 
Ranch  site  exhibits  high  national  signifi- 
cance. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reed)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSIO^J  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous 
revise  and  extern  I 
to: 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Inhofe) 
traneous  matter: 

Mr.  Machtley 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Rei;d 
traneous  matter: 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  LowEY  of 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Johnson  oi 

Mr.  SCHUMER 

Mr.  Berman. 


consent,  permission  to 
remarks  was  granted 


Members  (at  the  re- 
and  to  include  ex- 

) 

in  five  instances. 


) 


New  York  in  two  in- 


South  Dakota. 


ADJC  URNMENT 


Mr.  REED.  Mr 
the  House  do  nov  - 

The  motion 
ingly   (at   12   o' 
p.m.)  the  House 
row,  Friday.  Maj 


Speaker,  I  move  that 
adjourn. 

agreed  to;  accord- 
ock   and  36   minutes 
idjoumed  until  tomor- 
17,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


was 
(1 


REPORTS  OF 
Lie  BILLS 


O  )MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
AN  0  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2 
committees  wen 
for  printing  and 
calendar,  as  follows 


seiise 


Mr.  ROSTENKOifSKI 
and  Means.  House 
disapproving  the 
procedures  to  bills 
ments  entered  int< 
102-63.  Pt.  2).  Referred 
the  Whole  House 

Mr.  ROSTENKO'^rsia 
and  Means.  House 
expressing  the 
resentatives    with 
States  objectives 
the  negotiation  of 
with  amendments 
ferred  to  the  ComAilttee 
on  the  State  of  the 

Mr.   DE  LA 
culture.  H.R.  1294 
resentation  and 
ment    for    the 
amendment  (Rept. 
be  printed 


GARZA 


PUBLIC  BILLS 


Under  clause 
of  rule  XXn 
tions  were 
ferred  as  follows ; 


By    Mr.    BEjlMAN 

MOORHEAD 

and  Mr.  FrKnk 
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Members  (at  the  re- 
)  and  to  include  ex- 


of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

reference  to  the  proper 


Committee  on  Ways 
Resolution  101.  Resolution 
(  xtension  of  "fast  track" 
to  implement  trade  agree- 
after  May  31,  1991  (Rept. 
to  the  Committee  of 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
Committee  on  Ways 
rlesolution  146.  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Rep- 
respect    to    the    United 
Ihat  should  be  achieved  in 
future  trade  agreements; 
(Rept.  102-64,  Pt.  2).  Re- 
of  the  Whole  House 
Union. 

Committee  on  Agri- 

A  bill  to  correct  the  rep- 

I^si  tions  on  the  Environ- 

lericas    Board;    with    an 

102-67,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 


AND  RESOLUTIONS 

of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

piblic  bills  and  resolu- 

intropuced  and  severally  re- 


(for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
of  Massachusetts): 


H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
motion  picture  copyrights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNOS,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  LaRocco,  and  Mr. 
Towns); 
H.R.   2368.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  prepare  and  im- 
plement a  resources  management  program 
for  the  use  and  protection  of  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resources  of  projects  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Slattery,   Mrs.   Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,     Mr.     Kostmayer,     Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.   Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Gejdenson): 
H.R.  2369.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flint  Hills 
Prairie  National  Monument;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2370.  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield,  TN,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOSS; 
H.R.  2371.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  time  limi- 
tations in  the  Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  Federal  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAD): 

H.R.  2372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  fair  use  and 
copyright  renewal,  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Film  Registry  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    SANDERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Ms.  Wa- 
ters): 
H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  to  limit 
the  amount  of  advance  deposits  that  may  be 
deposited  in  escrow  accounts,  require  lenders 
to  pay  interest  on  advance  deposits  in  escrow 
accounts,  and  provide  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  such  provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the   Committee   on  Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  2374.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  allow  offsetting 
transfers  among  discretionary  spending  cat- 
egories; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  health 
insurance  for  children  under  23  years  of  age 
and  for  mothers  to  be  financed  through  a 
general  payroll  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October    1991    as    "National    Breast   Cancer 
Awareness   Month":   to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs. 


BoxER,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  ROSE,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.    Wheat,    Mr.    Wolpe,    and    Mr. 

WYDEN): 

H.  Res.  155.  Resolution  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional question  period  for  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month  during  the  present  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  TORRES,  Mr.  WHEAT,  and  Mr. 
Donnelly. 

h.r.  652:  mr.  hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Yates.   Mr.   Dicks.   Mr.   Horton.   and   Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  841:  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  TORRES,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  988:  Mr.  DOOLEY,  Mr.  MRAZEK,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1063:  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1346:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  FUSTER. 

H.R.  1385:  Mr.  HERTEL,  Mr.  EMERSON,  and 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Ms.  SNOWE,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1442:  Mr.  BORSKI  and  Mr.  BERMAN. 

H.R.  1545:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  HERGER. 

H.R.  1547:  Mr.  HERGER. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  WYDEN.  and  Mr. 
Kopetski. 

H.R.  1685:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  OwENS  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  PICKLE. 

H.R.  2135:  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2274:  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr, 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
JENKINS,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  MRAZEK, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.  Con.  Res.  143:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  145:  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  DORNAn  of  California. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  Today's  prayer 
will  be  offered  by  our  g^uest  chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Louis  H.  Evans,  Jr., 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  DC. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 

ator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    KOHL   thereupon   assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Louis  H. 
Evans,  Jr.,  D.D.,  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington.  DC,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Lord  God,  You  are  the  Almighty. 
Nevertheless,  You  serve  Your  children 
with  a  sensitive  care  and  the  provision 
of  resources  for  every  circumstance  in 
life  and  for  their  full  development.  We 
thank  You  for  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  took  the  basin  of  water  and 
the  towel  and  washed  His  disciples' 
feet.  Forever,  he  set  the  role  of  leader- 
ship right-side  up.  We  thank  You  that 
the  forebears  of  this  Nation,  cognitive 
of  His  example,  changed  the  dynamics 
of  political  power  from  despotic  ruler 
to  public  servant,  and  unleashed  upon 
this  Nation  a  new  power  of  creativity. 
Forgive  us  when  we,  in  leadership  of 
government,  business,  or  church,  have 
become  so  concerned  with  public  image 
and  ego  status,  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  dynamics  of  servant-leadership.  Re- 
call us  again  to  the  powerful  simplicity 
of  servanthood,  the  powerless  take 
their  places  in  the  decisionmaking 
Chambers,  and  the  poor  escape  the 
tethers  of  poverty. 

Confident  this  servanthood  will  yield 
the  refreshing  fruit  of  creativity 
among  all  our  constituencies,  we  com- 
mit ourselves  afresh  to  the  basin  and 
the  towel,  in  Your  almighty  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  May  16,  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  a  Sen- 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
9:45  having  arrived,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  is  authorized  to 
speak  for  up  to  30  minutes. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  today  to  describe  in 
general  terms  a  national  health  care 
proposal  which  I  intend  to  introduce 
very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  began  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  with  a  series  of 
meetings  and  hearings  that  I  have  held 
over  the  past  2  years  trying  to  get  a 
feel  for  what  the  problems  are  in 
health  care  at  the  street  level.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  health  care  in 
my  life:  as  a  patient  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Hospital  in  1969  and  &s  a 
business  person  from  1973  until  the 
time  that  I  became  Governor.  I  under- 
stand the  problems  that  small  busi- 
nesses face.  Then  while  I  was  Governor 
of  Nebraska,  and  I  saw  first  hand  how 
the  Medicaid  Program  works  and  does 
not  work,  Mr.  President. 

Now,  as  a  national  politician,  I  have 
been  asked  to  respond  to  the  problems 
facing  hospitals  and  doctors,  particu- 
larly those  in  rural  communities  where 
the  problems  are  increasing,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair 
knows.  I  know  he  has  been  involved 
with  the  growing  problem  of  rural 
health  care. 

So  I  have  had  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences myself,  Mr.  President,  including 
having  been  licensed  as  a  registered 
pharmacist  for  a  period  of  time,  though 
I  was  discouraged  from  practicing 
pharmacy  by  the  Selective  Service  of- 
fice in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  After 
Vietnam,  I  came  back  and  went  into 


business.  Nonetheless,  I  have  main- 
tained an  interest  in  the  field  of  health 
care. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  experi- 
ences I  find  myself  concluding  that  we 
need  to  change  in  a  rather  dramatic 
fashion  the  way  we  finance  health  care 
in  the  United  States. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  compelled  to  note, 
Mr.  President,  that  my  primary  efforts 
must  remain  at  home.  Thus,  although  I 
will  introduce  legislation  shortly,  I 
will  continue  to  work  the  piece  of  leg- 
islation itself  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
I  will  seek  no  cosponsors  in  the  Senate. 
I  will  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  point  in 
Nebraska  where  I  have  a  majority  of 
people  in  support  for  a  detailed  pro- 
posal prior  to  trying  to  advance  it  in 
the  Senate. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  however, 
that  I  have  found  a  considerable 
amount  of  enthusiasm  already,  and  I 
believe  that  the  time  required  to  get  it 
done  may  be  less  than  I  had  originally 
anticipated. 

The  proposal  which  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce is  called  Health  U.S.A.  It  begins 
with  a  declaration  of  respect  for  the 
high  quality  of  health  care  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  The  technology  of 
the  U.S.  medical  care  system,  although 
they  sometimes  create  problems  in 
terms  of  our  costs,  have  also  greatly 
improved  our  lives.  Any  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  in  American  health  care 
must  take  care  to  maintain  this  high 
quality. 

The  proposal  also  expresses  a  bias  to- 
ward private  health  care,  with  Govern- 
ment-delivered health  care  being  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Free- 
dom to  choose  our  provider  is  main- 
tained as  a  preferred  value. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  me 
to  call  attention  to  what  this  proposal 
does  not  attempt  to  solve.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  directly  solve  the  problem 
of  uninsured  Americans,  nor  does  it  at- 
tempt to  isolate  a  specific  problem, 
such  as  the  problem  of  medical  mal- 
practice, which  the  President  this  week 
announced  that  he  intends  to  address.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  stand  at  the  plate 
and  hit  the  ball  of  malpractice,  but  I 
merely  suggest  that  I  do  not  target  it 
as  a  No.  1  problem. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  the  unin- 
sured will  be  solved  with  this  proposal, 
but  I  do  not  attempt  to  address  it  di- 
rectly. Indeed,  my  fear  is  if  we  attempt 
to  address  these  kinds  of  problems  di- 
rectly we  will  add  to  the  problem  in- 
creasing costs,  increasing  paperwork, 
and  decreasing  access  to  health  care 
which  I  think  are  the  No.  1.  2.  and  3 
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We  are  working  with  a  number.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  2  years  old.  Because 
the  number  is  getting  bigger  all  the 
time,  we  end  up  dealing  with  facts  that 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  real  lives  of 
American  businesses  or  American  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  as  Senators  to  try  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  level  of  busi- 
ness where  the  real  increases  are  being 
felt  and  at  the  level  of  the  American 
worker  and  American  family  where 
these  increases  are  also  being  felt  in 
real  time,  not  18  months  old  but  in  real 
time.  They  face  them  today. 

It  is  unusual,  but  a  business  will  con- 
sider it  to  be  good  news  if  they  are  able 
to  keep  the  cost  increase  down  under  15 
percent.  It  is  much  more  likely  they 
will  face  15-  to  20-percent  increases 
today  in  health  care  expenditures.  In 
order  to  hold  those  cost  increases 
down,  businesses  are  forced  to  increase 
deductibles  and  copayments  for  their 
employees,  or  in  some  cases,  drop  em- 
ployees from  coverage  altogether. 

There  are  two  important  points  that 
relate  to  the  perspective  of  health  care 
from  businesses  and  individual  Amer- 
ican families. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
try  to  control  costs  in  Congress,  the 
impact  of  what  we  are  able  to  do  today 
is  adverse  to  the  private  health  care 
sector,  to  both  businesses  and  individ- 
uals. For  example,  if  we  reduce  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  we  do  not  hold  down 
the  cost  of  health  care  expenditures. 
We  merely  shift  those  costs  over  to 
other  payers,  and  ultimately,  individ- 
uals that  then  face  rapidly  rising  costs 
and  decreasing  access. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  the  President 
would  elect  to  make  malpractice  the 
first  issue  he  addresses  in  health  care, 
after  making  a  recommendation  of  a 
$25  billion  reduction  over  5  years  in 
Medicare.  I  also  think  it  is  ironic  that 
he  is  going  to  get  costs  under  control 
by  addressing  half  of  the  malpractice 
problem,  that  which  affects  physicians, 
rather  than  simply  saying  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  we  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  control  costs. 

Currently,  we  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  control  costs.  All  we  can  do  is  con- 
trol little  pieces  of  the  cost.  As  we  at- 
tempt to  control  those  costs,  we  mere- 
ly create  cost  shifts  that  will  drive  up 
the  cost  in  the  private  sector  and,  per- 
haps most  painfully  of  all,  we  are  find- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  people  who 
find  themselves  without  health  care. 

It  will  not  surprise  me  to  discover 
that,  when  the  administration's  task 
force  examines  why  Medicaid  has  in- 
creased from  $49  to  $62  billion  in  1 
year's  time  and  enrollment  has  gone 
from  22  to  over  28  million  people — that 
is  28  million  Americans  today  who  get 
their  health  care  through  a  system 
that  is  designed  to  help  those  who  are 
in  poverty. 


It  will  not  surprise  me  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  increas- 
ing Medicaid  enrollment  lies  in  our  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  It  will 
not  surprise  me  to  find  that  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  our  own  making. 

A  second  point  worth  noting  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  individual  is  that  we  have 
an  insensitivity  to  the  problem  that 
the  average  working  American  citizen 
faces. 

I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  all 
of  us  who  attempt  to  understand.  But 
in  the  2  years  that  I  have  worked  the 
issue  in  Nebraska.  I  found  a  rather  in- 
teresting differentiation.  If  an  individ- 
ual's income  is  sufficiently  high— and  I 
would  suggest  the  break  point  is  about 
$100.000— about  the  same  level  as  our 
salaries — if  you  suggest  a  single  payer 
health  care  system,  the  immediate  re- 
sponse is  we  are  going  to  have  ration- 
ing in  health  care.  We  do  not  want  ra- 
tioning in  health  care.  We  are  fright- 
ened of  such  a  system. 

But  what  happens  if  the  income  is 
below  $25,000  a  year?  What  is  the  re- 
sponse? The  response  is  we  are  facing 
rationing  right  now.  Health  care  is  ra- 
tioned for  many  Americans.  Many 
Americans  do  not  have  the  same  kind 
of  access  to  health  services  that  we 
here  in  Congress  have.  I  have  suggested 
in  the  past,  somewhat  humorously,  but 
I  am  increasingly  serious  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  healthy  for  our  efforts 
to  develop  health  policy  if  Congress 
and  the  administration  obtained  their 
health  care  through  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram rather  than  getting  it  through 
our  current  system. 

If  we  experience  Medicaid  having  a 
problem  signing  up  through  a  welfare 
office,  having  payments  being  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  costs  for  our  physi- 
cian, the  hostility  of  the  environ- 
ment— and  again  to  see  who  now  is  on 
Medicaid— I  believe  we  would  no  longer 
find  it  quite  so  easy  to  turn  to  Medic- 
aid as  a  solution  for  problems  facing 
our  health  care  system. 

Indeed,  one  problem  that  we  have  de- 
veloping the  requisite  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  rising  cost  of  health  care  is 
that  most  of  us  here  in  Congress,  and 
most  of  the  policymakers  throughout 
the  Nation,  do  not  face  the  con- 
sequences of  those  rising  costs,  have  no 
connection  to  them,  do  not  know  what 
it  is  like  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  bills  for  a  baby, 
wondering  what  will  happen  if  they 
have  a  $250  health  care  bill  that  they 
consider  catastrophic — most  of  us  prob- 
ably could  not  tell  you  how  much  it 
costs  for  our  health  insurance.  Most  of 
us  probably  could  not  even  explain  an.v 
of  the  costs  of  health  care  because  for 
us  it  is  not  an  issue. 

It  is  a  growing,  real  problem  today, 
Mr.  President,  for  most  Americans.  In 
Monday's  New  York  Times  in  which 
the  President's  malpractice  proposal 
was  detailed,  there  was  also  an  insur- 
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ance  article  about  a  drug  called  Taxol 
found  in  a  tyi)e  of  tree  called  the  Pa- 
cific yews.  It  is  from  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  This  drug  was  discovered  15  years 
ago  in  a  massive  screening  of  organic 
chemicals.  Recently,  it  was  found  to  be 
effective  in  certain  cases  of  cancer.  It 
takes  six  100-year-old  trees  to  produce 
enough  Taxol  for  one  patient.  There  is 
enough  dosage  of  Taxol  for  about  1,000 
patients  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  Taxol  is  effective 
against  ovarian  cancer,  breast  cancer, 
and  lung  cancer.  One  hundred  thousand 
Americans  die  of  lung  cancer  a  year, 
about  45,000  die  of  breast  cancer,  and 
about  10,000  die  of  ovarian  cancer  a 
year.  We  are  going  to  be  rationing 
those  1,000  doses.  We  are  going  to  not 
be  able  to  provide  sufficient  doses  of 
Taxol  to  take  care  of  the  number  of 
people  who  I  suspect  will  be  wondering 
whether  or  not  it  is  available. 

I  just  ask  you,  if  your  income  is  in 
excesss  of  $100,000  a  year,  if  you  are  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  loved 
someone  with  lung,  breast  or  ovarian 
cancer,  and  you  want  Taxol,  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
it?  Do  you  think  access  is  going  to  be 
a  problem  for  us?  The  answer  is  "No." 
For  us,  we  will  be  able  to  get  whatever 
we  want  because  we  will  be  able  to  get 
practically  anything  we  need  and  have 
to  worry  about  the  cost. 

Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  interesting  if, 
for  example,  Mr.  Sununu  obtained  his 
health  care  through  Medicaid.  What 
would  happen  when  the  report  comes 
back  to  Mr.  Sununu  about  the  rising 
costs  of  Medicaid?  What  would  he  do 
with  that  report?  What  would  the  peo- 
ple presenting  him  with  that  report  do 
with  their  own  conclusions  if  they 
knew  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
going  to  present  the  conclusions  al- 
ready had  a  problem  of  access  and  un- 
derstood that  in  a  very  real  way  the 
problem  that  we  currently  see  in  the 
United  States  of  America  with  access. 

Health  U.S.A.  tries  to  control  costs 
in  a  very  direct  way.  It  simply  says  we 
are  going  to  budget  health  care  costs 
as  a  nation.  We  will  provide  a  budget  to 
States.  We  will  know  today  how  much 
we  will  spend  in  1992.  There  will  be  dis- 
agreements. Some  will  say  they  want 
to  spend  $900  billion;  some  will  want  to 
spend  $800  billion.  All  politicians  will 
have  to  answer  the  question:  How 
much  do  you  want  to  spend,  not  for 
Medicaid,  but  for  all  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States  of  America? 

I  believe  unless  we  address  that  di- 
rectly all  we  are  going  to  do  is  create 
additional  problems,  and  not  solve  the 
most  important  problem  that  we  have 
with  our  current  health  care  system. 

I  have  addressed  the  second  problem 
a  bit  in  detail,  the  problem  of  access. 
As  I  said,  I  believe  for  a  majority  of 
Americans  this  problem  is  already 
there.  Even  though  they  may  not  at 
the  moment  be  aware  of  it,  when  that 


thin  ice  of  medical  indigency  on  which 
most  of  us  stand  today  breaks  they  dis- 
cover in  fact  access  is  a  real  and  grow- 
ing problem. 

But  access  is  not  jiist  a  problem  that 
should  be  viewed  as  a  humanitarian 
issue.  It  is  an  important  economical 
issue,  Mr.  President.  If  we  provide  ac- 
cess to  all  Americans,  and  Health  Care 
U.S.A.  establishes  health  care  as  a 
right,  I  am  prepared  to  argue  health 
care  in  the  United  States  should  be  a 
right.  I  am  prepared  to  argue  it  should 
not  be  an  unlimited  right.  It  is  not  an 
absolute  right  as  almost  all  of  our 
rights  are.  There  are  limitations  and 
we  will  decide  what  they  are  collec- 
tively together.  But  it  will  not  be  a 
right  that  we  establish  for  the  poor.  It 
will  not  be  a  right  that  we  establish  for 
the  elderly,  and  not  a  right  that  the 
country  establishes.  Thank  heavens  for 
disabled  veterans  such  as  myself.  It 
will  be  a  right  that  we  establish  for  all 
of  us. 

As  we  argue  what  that  right  will  ex- 
tend to.  we  will  be  arguing  it  for  our- 
selves. It  is  an  altogether  healthy  envi- 
ronment I  believe  for  us  to  do  so.  It 
will  enable  us  to  address  the  crisis  in 
real  health  care,  so  and  it  will  enable 
us  to  address  the  rising  crisis  as  well  in 
indigent  care. 

There  is  a  remarkable  two  volume  se- 
ries that  came  out  this  month.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  I  will  not 
insert  it  into  the  Record.  It  is  too 
lengthy.  It  is  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  in 
these  two  journals  are  detailed  prob- 
lems of  access  today,  particularly  in 
indigent  care,  particularly  for  the  poor, 
particularly  for  our  children,  Mr. 
President,  who  are  not  able  to,  do  not 
have  the  strength  to,  be  able  to  come 
here  and  argue  to  get  the  appropria- 
tions that  they  indeed  need  and  that 
all  people  say  they  need. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  here  an  account  of  a  hear- 
ing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Dodd,  had 
where  he  talked  about  trying  to  get 
business  for  increasing  appropriations, 
for  Head  Start,  for  WIC,  for  maternal 
and  infant  health  care  block  grants  to 
do  something  that  we  all  know  works. 
We  know  it  works.  No  one  disagrees 
with  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  there 
is  strong  support  for  the  program,  but 
we  do  not  allocate  the  resources.  We 
say  we  do  not  have  the  money.  We  have 
a  deficit.  But  these  children  did  not 
cause  the  deficit.  Our  deficit  will  grow 
and  our  economic  status  will  not  be 
strengthened  unless  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  amount  of  resources 
for  the  youngest  and  most  vulnerable 
of  our  population. 

Health  U.S.A.  can  by  establishing  a 
right  to  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  by  establishing  as  a 
nondifferentiated  right,  by  defining  it 
as  an  absolute  right  places  upon  the 
American  citizens  not  only  the  oppor- 


tunity to  decide  how  much  we  will 
spend,  but  the  obligation  to  decide  how 
we  are  going  to  spend  it. 

The  third  problem  is  a  problem  of 
worker  mobility.  It  is  a  growing  eco- 
nomic problem.  It  is  particularly.  I 
think,  worthwhile  to  discuss  this  kind 
of  proposal  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  fast-track  authority 
under  the  North  American  free-trade 
agreement  and  for  GATT. 

The  basis  of  the  two  treaties  is  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive advantage.  Our  workplace 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive advantage  with  workers  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  that  is  the  basis, 
Mr.  President,  then  we  ought  to  have 
policies  that  make  certain  that  that 
can  be  possible,  because  right  now  the 
Nation  is  against  our  workers  attempt- 
ing to  compete,  and  have  established 
health  care  as  a  right.  We  should  make 
certain  that  they  break  the  connection 
between  employment  and  health  care 
eligibility.  It  is  a  very  important  eco- 
nomic issue. 

I  spent  enough  time  in  the  Medicaid 
Program  to  know  that  we  are  discour- 
aging people  from  working.  We  have  a 
barrier  there  for  the  worker  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  go  to  technical 
college  to  increase  their  skills,  and 
take  time  off  to  try  to  learn  something 
more  in  light  of  the  changing  work- 
place. An  increasing  turnover  in  our 
workplace  is  a  fact  of  life.  Preexisting 
medical  conditions  that  immobilize  a 
worker  is  also  an  increasing  fact  of  life. 
It  is  an  economic  and  humanitarian 
imperative  to  break  the  connection  and 
say  to  the  worker  you  will  not  have  to 
negotiate  for  care  benefits. 

Say  to  an  employer,  as  well,  that  you 
are  not  going  to  have  to  spend  all  that 
time,  particularly  for  entrepreneurs, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  kind  of 
health  care  benefit  you  are  going  to 
offer  to  entice  people  to  work  for  you. 
It  is  an  economic  and  humanitarian 
imperative  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween employment  and  health  care 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  problem  I 
identify  is  the  problem  of  increasing 
paperwork.  There  has  been  an  awful  lot 
of  conversation  about  this  problem. 

Anybody  who  has  gone  into  an  Amer- 
ican hospital  or  an  American  physi- 
cians clinic  and  has  seen  the  increasing 
amount  of  time  that  our  providers  are 
putting  in  just  filling  out  the  forms  re- 
quired to  get  paid,  or  the  forms  re- 
quired to  make  certain  that  they  have 
not  violated  any  laws,  cannot  come 
away  with  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  we  must  do  something  to  reduce 
that  paperwork  load. 

I  believe,  by  simplifying  the  payment 
system,  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  doing 
that.  I  must  also,  with  respect  to  my- 
self and  my  other  colleagues,  say  that 
part  of  the  problem  is  us.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with    somebody    who    says,    "here    is 
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look  for  a  way  to  use  revenue  from 
that  activity  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cross-subsidization  that  we  currently 
have  in  our  system. 

I  believe,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  an  environment 
where,  if  we  had  a  single  fund,  as  we 
would  under  Health  U.S.A.,  we  would 
be  doing  a  better  job  in  the  area  of  re- 
search, making  sure  our  research  was 
directed  in  ways  to  reduce  costs. 

It  would  be  difficult,  under  the  cur- 
rent environment,  to  get  much  enthu- 
siasm for  research  on  the  question  of 
incontinence  or  immobility,  and  re- 
search on  the  question  of  why  some 
people  become  addicted  to  alcohol  after 
a  3-ounce  glass  of  wine,  and  others  do 
not.  In  all  three  of  those  areas,  re- 
search would  offer  great  hope  for  re- 
ductions in  health  care  expenditures. 

Under  this  system  that  I  have  pro- 
posed, we  have  a  single  fund  where 
there  is  a  connection  to  the  cost  we  are 
paying  in.  We  would  be,  as  politicians, 
encouraged  to  do  that.  There  are  also 
incentives  for  the  patient  in  here. 
There  are  rewards  if  you  stay  well;  not 
providing  an  environment  where  we 
simply  have  people  skimming. 

As  I  indicated,  we  have  established 
health  care  ais  a  right,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  a  statement  that  as  a  State 
and  as  an  individual,  there  will  be  re- 
wards for  individuals  who  are  able,  and 
States  who  are  able  to  reduce  their  ex- 
penditures, not  by  denying  people  ac- 
cess or  saying  to  them,  •No,  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  for  your  health  care,"  but 
by  doing  it  in  a  positive  way,  and  say- 
ing that  there  are  rewards  for  not  mak- 
ing the  expenditure  at  all. 

In  closing,  let  me  deal  with  this  issue 
of  quality.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern, any  time  you  talk  about  major 
reform  in  the  way  we  finance,  about 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  an 
issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  head 
on.  My  own  assessment  of  it  is  that  in 
the  U.S.A.  we  will  always  desire  supe- 
rior health  care;  we  will  be  willing  to 
spend  more.  We  are  fascinated  by  gadg- 
ets, and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  com- 
passion in  wanting  to  try  to  save  a  life, 
to  enrich  and  improve  a  life. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe,  in  a  system 
where  we  will  be  deciding  how  much  to 
spend  and  allocate,  as  we  would  under 
this  particular  proposal,  that  Ameri- 
cans would  decide  to  have  inferior 
quality.  Quite  the  opposite.  I  believe 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  quality  as  an  issue  and  get  real  qual- 
ity, sometimes  at  a  lower  cost.  Regard- 
ing technology  that  we  sometimes 
today  do  not  allow  into  the  market- 
place, because  we  do  not  know  how  it  is 
going  to  be  distributed,  we  would  be 
able.  I  believe,  to  assess  and  measure 
quality  versus  cost  in  a  way  that  we 
currently  cannot  do. 

I  believe  passionately  that  there  is  a 
humanitarian  necessity  to  change  the 
way  we  finance  health  care,  to  estab- 
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lish  health  care  as  a  right  in  America, 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  budget 
and  break  the  link  between  employ- 
ment and  eligibility. 

I  believe  there  is  an  economic  imper- 
ative as  well.  The  U.S.  economy  would 
grow  faster  under  this  system,  and  we 
would  create  more  jobs  under  this  pro- 
posal, and  create  incentives  for  individ- 
uals to  increase  their  skills  and  move 
up  in  the  workplace,  to  try  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living  and  replace  the 
system  where  we  currently  have  dis- 
incentives, in  my  judgment,  to  do  all  of 
that. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  losers 
in  this  proposition.  I  say  to  those  who 
are  losers:  Do  not  simply  look  in  the 
short  term.  Look  in  the  long  term. 
Think  about  your  country  10  years 
from  now,  and  what  you  want  it  to  be. 
I  believe  you  will,  of  necessity,  con- 
clude that  we  need  to  change  the  way 
we  finance  in  order  to  have  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 


CHINA  MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  condition  the 
President's  renewal  of  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  reciprocal  action  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  end  its  vio- 
lation of  international  standards  of 
human  rights,  its  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  to  cooperate  with  the  world 
community  in  restricting  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical,  biological,  and  nu- 
clear weapons  technology. 

The  bill  is  direct  and  to  the  point.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  tangible  the  verbal 
expressions  of  American  support  for  de- 
mocracy. 

It  seeks  to  join  words  with  deeds. 
Talk  about  democracy  is  not  enough. 
We  need  action. 

My  bill  is  not  an  impermissible  intru- 
sion into  the  Presidents  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  It  gives  the  President  a 
time  period  after  his  renewal  of  non- 
discriminatory trade  status  to  work 
with  Chinese  leaders  to  produce  change 
in  those  human  rights,  trade  and  weap- 
ons policies  which  now  cloud  our  bilat- 
eral relations. 

The  bill  asserts  the  American  na- 
tional interest  in  promoting  and  de- 
fending international  respect  for 
human  rights  and  our  interest  in  pro- 
moting fair  and  cooperative  contacts 
between  our  countries. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to 
certify  within  180  days  of  enactment 
that  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  ceased  violating 
the  human  and  religious  rights  of  its 
citizens;  that  is  permitting  unre- 
stricted immigration;  that  it  is  provid- 
ing   protection    for    the    intellectual 
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property  and  trade  rights  of  American 
businesses;  and  that  it  is  cooperating 
with  international  efforts  to  control 
arms  proliferation. 

The  President  has  made  clear  his  in- 
tention to  renew  MFN  status  for  China 
as  recently  as  yesterday  when  he  told 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
he  strongly  favors  the  extension  and 
asked  for  their  support. 

My  legislation  does  not  propose  to 
block  that  extension.  Instead,  it  ac- 
knowledges the  concerns  of  the  Senate, 
many  of  which  are  on  record  in  past  de- 
bates, that  relations  with  China  de- 
mand more  than  unilateral  United 
States  forbearance  alone.  The  Senate 
has  indicated  that  relations  with  China 
demands  some  reciprocal  action  from 
China  as  well. 

The  criteria  in  my  bill  are  based  on 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  fair  trade  practices,  and  the 
international  interest  world  peace. 
These  are  all  consistent  with  fun- 
damental U.S.  national  interests. 

The  criteria  are  neither  onerous  nor 
unfair.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  it  is  our  national  goal,  in 
the  wake  of  the  events  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  Eastern  Europe,  to  seek  a 
world  order  in  which  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  fundamental  rights 
of  people  are  the  norm. 

In  pursuing  that  goal  the  President 
has  the  full  support  of  every  American 
citizen  and  of  millions  of  people  in 
other  countries. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  President 
when  he  says  that  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  promote  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  for  human  rights  worldwide. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  the  President 
when  he  refuses  to  apply  that  same 
standard  to  China.  The  President's  pol- 
icy has  two  standards,  one  for  other 
countries,  another  for  China. 

I  believe  we  should  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  the  same  standards 
and  the  same  goals  we  apply  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

By  no  standard  does  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  its  people 
today  reflect  even  minimal  respect  for 
basic  human  rights. 

The  Chinese  leaders  have  still  not  ac- 
counted for  and  released  all  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  arrested  and  imprisoned 
just  because  they  expressed  their  polit- 
ical beliefs.  They  have  not  altered  the 
prerequisite  of  political  indoctrination 
and  military  service  for  Chinese  who 
want  to  study  abroad.  They  have  not 
ceased  military  and  political  repres- 
sion in  Tibet.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
President  received  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Tibetan  people  and  the  Congress 
heard  from  the  Dalai  Lama.  He  told  us 
that  the  Chinese  have  killed  more  than 
1  million  of  his  people,  one-fifth  of 
their  entire  population.  What  a  mock- 
ery to  receive  and  listen  to  that  holy 
man  and  then  to  go  back  to  business  as 
usual  with  the  very  government  which 
has  murdered  his  people. 


The  Chinese  have  not  ceased  that  re- 
pression in  Tibet.  They  have  not  ceased 
the  represssion  of  prodemocracy  pro- 
tests in  China.  They  have  not  granted 
the  right  of  free  emigration.  They  have 
not  stopped  using  torture,  detention 
without  charge,  and  forced  labor. 

In  short,  virtually  all  the  human 
rights  concerns  which  today  underlie 
American  policy  are  being  ignored  and 
violated  in  China  today.  We  should  not 
pursue  a  policy  which  overlooks  those 
realities. 

Internationally  China  has  not  be- 
come a  better  world  citizen,  either. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  not 
honored  its  own  commitments  to  be- 
come a  responsible  party  in  the  effort 
to  control  the  proliferation  of  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  or  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nologies. The  Government  of  China 
continues  to  clandestinely  arm  and 
equip  the  forces  of  the  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  today  continue  to  pose  a  grave 
threat  to  the  Cambodian  people  and 
the  future  of  that  Nation. 

We  demand  of  our  closest  friends  and 
allies  that  they  cooperate  with  the 
international  arms  program  designed 
to  control  proliferation.  Why  should  we 
ask  less  of  China?  Why  should  we  have 
two  standards,  one  for  all  other  coun- 
tries and  another  different,  lower 
standard  for  China?  That  is  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  It  is  a  policy  with  which 
I  profoundly  disagree. 

In  its  bilateral  relations  with  the 
United  States,  China  has  not  become  a 
better,  fairer,  or  more  open-trading 
partner  either.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment fails  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  United  States  intellectual 
property  rights,  a  failure  that  leads  to 
the  proliferation  of  bootlegged  soft- 
ware and  other  properties  in  China  and 
then  exported  from  China.  The  Chinese 
Government  is  not  providing  American 
exporters  with  fair,  unrestricted  access 
to  Chinese  domestic  markets,  a  status 
Chinese  goods  enjoy  in  the  American 
market.  China  is  maintaining  discrimi- 
natory import  and  tariff  barriers  even 
as  it  takes  advantage  of  the  openness 
of  American  markets  to  its  goods. 

When  the  President  renewed  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  last  year,  his  ad- 
ministration suggested  that  our  trad- 
ing relationship  with  China  was  so  im- 
portant to  our  economic  health  that  it 
could  not  be  set  aside  in  spite  of  human 
rights  concerns  or  China's  inter- 
national arms  sales. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  that  trade  rela- 
tionship. Today,  a  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent renewed  most-favored-nation 
trading  status,  China's  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  27  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  $15  billion.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  that  American  ex- 
ports to  China  have  decreased  by  SI  bil- 
lion, down  to  $4.8  billion.  The  China- 
United  States  trade  imbalance  now  fa- 
vors China  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
$10.3  billion. 


I  do  not  deny  it  is  an  economically 
important  trade  relationship,  but  it  is 
clearly  more  important  to  China's  eco- 
nomic health  than  to  ours. 

The  President's  reaction  is  to  say 
that  we  should  continue  to  wait,  wait, 
and  wait  some  more.  Maybe  relations 
will  improve. 

But  when  the  President  recently 
again  dispatched  a  high-level  adminis- 
tration official  to  urge  the  Chinese 
leaders  to  improve  their  human  rights 
record,  once  again  Chinese  leaders  an- 
grily rejected  those  concerns  and  in- 
sisted they  will  not  accept  any  condi- 
tions on  renewal  of  their  privileged 
trade  status. 

There  is,  therefore,  absolutely  no  in- 
centive in  the  record  of  the  relation- 
ship under  President  Bush  for  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  to  change  its  policies. 
They  now  know  that  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  and  the  President  will 
not  do  anything  about  it. 

If  the  Chinese  leadership  believes — 
and  it  has  every  reason  to  believe — 
that  an  indignantly  worded  response  by 
them  will  take  care  of  every  American 
protest,  what  incentive  is  there  for  the 
Chinese  leadership  to  consider  alter- 
natives? The  answer  is  clear.  None. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  President's 
policy  toward  China  has  brought  the 
United  States:  The  ability  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  reject  United  States  interests, 
both  policy  and  economic  interests,  at 
no  price  to  themselves. 

On  a  purely  economic  basis,  there  are 
no  grounds  for  allowing  the  violation 
of  fair  trading  practices  to  continue. 
American  businesses  and  American 
workers  are  the  ones  who  suffer  from 
this  policy.  When  a  copyrighted  soft- 
ware can  be  stolen  and  reproduced  at 
will  by  the  Chinese,  the  producers  of 
that  product  have  been  robbed — rob- 
bery just  as  much  as  one  that  occurs  in 
the  street  at  night.  We  should  be  de- 
fending the  rights  of  American  manu- 
facturers, not  looking  the  other  way 
while  they  are  violated. 

On  the  question  of  our  national  inter- 
est in  a  world  where  human  rights  are 
universally  respected,  the  renewal  of 
MFN  status  without  conditions  sends 
exactly  the  wrong  signal.  It  tells  the 
world  that  Americans  are  complacent 
about  violations  of  human  rights  and 
repression  of  dissent;  that  we  are  selec- 
tive in  our  concerns:  that  we  care 
about  some  human  rights  in  some 
countries.  That  ought  not  to  be  our 
policy. 

That  is  wrong.  Americans  did  not  re- 
spond with  complacency  to  the  mas- 
sacre in  Tiananmen  Square.  Americans 
were  shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  re- 
pression. Americans  have  given  their 
sympathy  and  their  support  to  the  Chi- 
nese students  who  have  sought  sanc- 
tuary in  this  country. 

Renewal  of  most-favored-nation 
trade  treatment  for  China  without 
some  concrete,  demonstrable  efforts  by 
the   Chinese   Government   to   improve 
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SEC.  2.  FINDING;  POLICY. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  Chinese  people  have  provided  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  their  desire  for 
democratic  freedoms.  Thousands  of  coura- 
geous Chinese  students  and  workers,  men 
and  women,  demonstrated  on  June  4,  1989, 
that  they  were  willing  to  die,  or  face  impris- 
onment or  exile,  in  pursuit  of  democratic 
self-determination  and  human  rights. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  which  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  obligated  to  uphold  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  continues  to  commit  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  including— 

(A)  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman,  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment; 

(B>  prolonged  detention  without  charges 
and  trials,  and  sentencing  of  members  of  the 
pro-democracy  movement  for  peaceful  advo- 
cacy of  democracy: 

(C)  use  of  forced  labor  of  prisoners  to 
produce  cheap  products  for  export  to  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  international  labor  treaties  and  Unit- 
ed States  law; 

(D)  abduction  and  clandestine  detention  of 
Individuals;  and 

(E)  other  flagrant  denials  of  basic  human 
rights. 

(3)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  denied  Chinese  citizens  who 
support  the  pro-democracy  movement  and 
others  the  right  of  free  unimpeded  emigra- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  restricted  the  number  of  stu- 
dents permitted  to  study  abroad  and  has  re- 
quired college  students  to  attend  military 
indoctrination  courses,  work  five  years  after 
graduation,  and  pay  large  sums  of  money  be- 
fore being  eligible  to  apply  to  study  outside 
China. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  to  violate  the  fun- 
damental human  rights  of  the  people  of 
Tibet  and  uses  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
and  police  forces  to  intimidate  and  repress 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  citizens  peacefully  dem- 
onstrating for  democratic  change  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

(6)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness or  intention  to  participate  as  a  full 
and  responsible  party  in  good  faith  efforts  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  dangerous  mili- 
tary technology  and  weapons.  Including  bio- 
logical, chemical,  and  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nologies. 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  continues  clandestinely  to  sup- 
ply arms  and  equipment  to  the  genocldal 
Khmer  Rouge  forces  fighting  in  Cambodia. 

(8)  The  Government  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  to  exercise  self-de- 
termination In  their  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  activities. 

(9)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
suspended  all  government-to-government 
sales  and  commercial  exports  of  weapons  to 
China,  and  issued  an  Executive  order  to  treat 
sympathetically  requests  by  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  to  extend  their 
stay. 

(b)  POLICY.— <1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  additional  existing  sanctions 
being  applied  against  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  areas  of  technology  exports 
and  international  monetary  loans  should  be 
continued  and  strictly  enforced. 


(2)  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  consult  with  members 
of  the  United  States  business  community  oj)- 
erating  or  Investing  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  In  order  to  discuss  the  establish- 
ment of  guidelines  for  corporate  activity  in 
that  country. 

SEC.  3.  DENIAL  OF  MOSTFAVORED-NATION  STA- 
TUS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law- 
CD  the  President  shall  terminate  or  with- 
draw any  portion  of  any  trade  agreement  or 
treaty  that  relates  to  the  provision  of  non- 
discriminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China; 

(2)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  shall  be 
denied  nondiscriminatory  (most-favored-na- 
tion) trade  treatment  by  the  United  States, 
and  goods  which  are  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  duty 
set  forth  in  column  number  2  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  may  not 
be  provided  nondiscriminatory  (most-fa- 
vored-nation) trade  treatment  under  any 
provision  of  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19U.S.C.  2431  etseq.). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  goods 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  that  is  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  TERMINATION  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— This  Act  shall  terminate 
at  such  time  as  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  all  of  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  have  been 
met. 

(b)  Certification.— The  conditions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China— 

(A)  has  accounted  for  and  released  all  po- 
litical prisoners  arrested  and  incarcerated 
because  of  expression  of  their  political  be- 
liefs; 

(B)  has  ended  interference  with  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  China  and  Tibet  and 
ceased  the  harassment  and  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Chinese  and  foreign  journalists;  and 

(C)  has  ceased  surveillance  and  harassment 
of  Chinese  students  and  other  individuals  liv- 
ing outside  of  China,  including  returning  and 
renewing  passports  confiscated  as  retribu- 
tion for  pro-democracy  activities;  and 

(D)  has  otherwise  ceased  violating  inter- 
nationally recognized  standards  of  human 
rights; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  ceased  Its  persecution  and 
arrest  of  members  of  the  pro-democracy 
movement  In  China,  including  a  cessation  of 
the  prohibition  on  peaceful  assembly,  and  al- 
lowed International  observers  to  monitor  the 
well-being  of  those  persons  previously  sen- 
tenced and  imprisoned; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  permitted  the  unrestricted 
emigration  of  its  citizens,  including  permit- 
ting untaxed  freedom  to  study  abroad; 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  ceased  religious  persecution 
in  China  and  Tibet  and  has  released  from  de- 
tention and  house  arrest,  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  groups; 

(5)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China— 

(A)  is  providing  adequate  protection  of 
United  States  patents  and  copyrights  and  all 
other  Intellectual  property  rights; 
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(B)  is  providing:  American  exporters  with 
fair  and  unrestricted  access  to  their  mar- 
kets, including  the  lowering  of  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers;  has  increased  its  purchase 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services,  reducing  its  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States;  and 

(C)  is  not  attempting  to  hide  the  origin  of 
goods  manufactured  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  through  the  practice  of  trans- 
shipping goods  through  Hong  Kong  or  other 
non-Chinese  ports; 

(6)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  demonstrated  its  good  faith 
participation  in  international  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary weaix>ns  and  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  technologies;  and 

(7)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  ceased  exporting  products 
manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  convict, 
forced,  or  indentured  labor  under  penal  sanc- 
tions. 

SEC.  5.  DEFINITION. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "forced 
labor"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19U.S.C.  1307). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  between  now  and  11  is 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  I  designate  the  Senator 
from  California  as  my  desigmee  in 
charge  of  the  time  remaining  this 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
numbers  of  persons  interested  in  speak- 
ing on  this — as  I  understand  it,  this  pe- 
riod is  to  end  at  11,  the  Senate  is  to 
proceed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  11:15  for  the  joint  session  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Queen  of  England — I 
therefore  ask  un  consent  that  this  pe- 
riod be  extended  until  11:15  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  full  support  for  the 
Democracy.  Human  Rights  and  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  1991  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  majority  leader  and  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  as  principal  cosponsors  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  time  to  send  a  signal — a  strong 
signal  to  the  Chinese  leadership  that 
they  cannot  have  a  free  ride  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community.  There  are 
certain  international  standards — in 
human  rights,  in  trade,  and  in  weapons 
proliferation — that  they  must  abide  by 
if  they  wish  to  be  accepted  as  members 
of  the  civilized  world  community. 

As  chairman  of  the  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 


confronted  these  problems  repeatedly. 
As  a  mmber  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  I  have  been 
concerned  by  the  continual  flow  of  neg- 
ative reports  on  China's  international 
behavior. 

Last  June.  I  held  a  hearing  on  Sino- 
American  relations,  just  a  few  days 
short  of  the  1  year  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  Tiananmen  Square.  At 
that  hearing,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Solomon  testified  that 
"We  want  China  to  take  into  account 
our  views  on  a  wide  range  of  regional 
and  global  issues  *  *  *.  Denying  MFN 
would  mean  that  China  would  have  lit- 
tle more  to  lose  by  ignoring  our  con- 
cerns in  these  areas." 

Well,  it  has  been  1  year  since  and  it 
is  time  to  tally  the  Chinese  response.  It 
is  clear  they  may  have  listened  to 
President  Bush's  emissaries  but  they 
ignored  our  message.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  send  a  message  they 
cannot  ignore  by  denying  most-fa- 
vored-nation status. 

In  human  rights,  the  situation  has 
deteriorated.  The  Chinese  Government 
continues  to  detain  members  of  the 
prodemocracy  movement,  without 
charges  or  trials,  while  sentencing 
more.  In  an  effort  to  discourage  dis- 
sidents several  leaders  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  13-year  terms  because  they 
"wantonly  incited  some  persons  to  sub- 
vert the  people's  Government  and  so- 
cialist system,"  according  to  the  offi- 
cial New  China  News  Agency. 

A  week  from  today  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Chinese  declaration 
of  sovereignty  over  Tibet.  The  Con- 
gress in  a  splendid  display  of  solidarity 
with  Tibet  welcomed  the  Dalai  Lama 
to  Washington  last  month.  Having  just 
gone  to  war  to  prevent  Iraq's  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait,  we  must  not  forget 
how  long  China  has  illegally  occupied 
Tibet,  nor  what  the  cost  of  that  occu- 
pation was:  1.2  million  Tibetans  per- 
ished and  more  than  6,000  monasteries 
and  temples  were  destroyed.  And  while 
we  denounce  China's  treatment  of  de- 
mocracy's advocates,  we  must  not  for- 
get how  China  continues  to  oppress  Ti- 
betans, for  advocating  not  only  democ- 
racy but  for  trying  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion. 

The  prevalence  of  slave  labor  in  Chi- 
na's gulags,  widely  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  in  last  June's  hearing,  has 
now  been  widely  documented  by  Asia 
Watch,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  on 
slave  labor  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Some  of  these  goods 
made  by  slave  labor,  it  is  now  clear, 


are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  contravention  of  American 
law. 

The  administration  states  we  have  to 
give  MFN  because  the  trade  benefits 
the  United  States.  Let  us  look  at  those 
benefits:  Our  trade  deficit  with  China 
is  expected  to  be  second  only  to  Ja- 
pans  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1985. 
our  trade  was  almost  in  balance.  By 
1988.  the  deficit  was  $3.5  billion  and  had 
tripled  to  $10.4  billion  in  1990.  Some  are 
projecting  a  deficit  of  at  least  $15  bil- 
lion this  year.  Our  exports  to  China  ac- 
tually declined  last  year  in  large  meas- 
ure because  the  Chinese  decided  to  re- 
strict imports  from  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  we  did  the  same  to 
them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  trade 
with  China  has  often  been  disadvanta- 
geous to  us.  On  April  26  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  [USTR] 
reported  that  China  failed  to  provide 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property  rights.  Intellectual 
property  rights  piracy  is  widespread  in 
China,  accounting  for  significant  finan- 
cial losses  to  United  States  industries. 

In  response  to  the  USTR's  decision  to 
designate  China  a  priority  country  for 
intellectual  property  rights  violations, 
a  Chinese  spokesman  said  our  action 
would  have  an  extremely  negative  ef- 
fect on  economic  cooperation.  And  so 
well  it  should.  It  is  time  to  stop  this 
free  ride  on  American  know-how. 

In  one  of  the  key  areas  of  American 
concern,  weapons  proliferation,  all  in- 
dications are  of  a  worsening  situation. 
Last  year,  the  administration  testified 
that  the  Chinese  had  promised  us  sev- 
eral times  that  they  would  not  sell  M- 
9  missiles  to  Syria.  Yet  the  reports  this 
year  show  not  only  that  they  may  be 
intending  to  sell  long-range  M-9  and 
shorter  range  M-11  missiles  to  Syria 
and  Pakistan,  but  that  they  have  se- 
cretly been  helping  Algeria  build  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  which,  now  that  it 
has  been  disclosed  to  the  world,  they 
cleverly  call  a  research  reactor. 

In  Cambodia,  they  tell  us  they  sup- 
port efforts  to  achieve  an  international 
peace  settlement  while  announcing 
that  they  are  continuing  their  arms 
sales  to  the  genocidal  Khmer  Rouge. 
There  are  even  reports  of  Chinese 
tanks  being  supplied  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Is  this  how  they  support  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace?  Yet,  according 
to  the  administration,  China  firmly 
supports  the  U.N.  Security  Council's 
Cambodian  peace  agreement.  Of  course 
they  support  it.  We  let  them  get  away 
with  saying  one  thing  while  doing  op- 
posite— just  as  with  their  public  dec- 
larations that  they  are  not  selling  mis- 
siles to  the  Middle  East,  or  helping 
Libya  develop  chemical  weapons,  or  Al- 
geria develop  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  amended  by  adding,  on 
page  8,  between  lines  11  and  12,  a  provi- 
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has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  this  may  be  a  prob- 
lem. Most  stated  that  convict-made  products 
probably  represent  a  small  fraction  of  annual 
exports  from  China.  Only  two  specific  prod- 
ucts were  routinely  mentioned— Dynasty 
Wine,  and  Yingdeh  Tea  (both  discussed  else- 
where in  this  memo) — although  one  expert 
specializing  in  the  lawmaking  process  in 
China  stated  that  specifics  on  several  other 
cases  were  available.  (See  attached  memo.) 

EMPHASIS  ON  "LABOR"  VERSUS  "REFORM" 

A  second  issue  in  convict  labor  concerns 
the  extent  to  which  individual  prison  camp 
officials  may  emphasize  the  "labor"  compo- 
nent of  penal  servitude  to  the  detriment  of 
the  "reform"  component.  A  number  of  Chi- 
nese jurists  and  government  officials  in 
China,  particularly  since  1978.  apparently 
have  found  it  necessary  periodically  to  re- 
mind prison  camp  authorities  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  emphasize  "labor"  (or  produc- 
tion) over  "reform." 2  Judging  from  these 
sources,  some  managers  in  charge  of  labor 
camp  production  facilities  may  mistreat  and 
overwork  prisoner!,  in  pursuit  of  other  na- 
tional or  even  personal  goals  such  as  in- 
creased production  and  profits.  The  fact  that 
Chinese  jurists  and  officials  have  often  men- 
tioned this  as  a  problem  appears  to  indicate 
that  national  regulations  concerning  prisons 
and  central  government  control  over  labor 
camps  are  sometimes  overridden  or  ignored 
by  on-sight  authorities  and  production  man- 
agers. This  raises  questions  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  central  government  may  have 
control  over  Individual  prison  facilities,  and, 
by  implication,  casts  doubt  upon  central 
government  assertions  about  how  policies 
concerning  prison  camps  are  enforced.  Al- 
though Chinese  government  spokesmen  rou- 
tinely deny  that  labor-camp  prisoners  are 
used  to  make  products  for  overseas  markets, 
other  sources  allege  that  some  camp  man- 
agers have  written  letters  to  potential  for- 
eign Investors,  offering  the  labor  services  of 
"criminals"  at  low  wages.^ 

METHOD  FOR  RELEASING  OR  DISCHARGING 
PRISONERS 

A  third  issue  involving  forced  labor  in 
China  concerns  the  method  for  releasing  or 
discharging  prisoners  from  prison  camps. 
Current  Chinese  law  appears  to  allow  for  a 
system  of  reward  and  punishment,  so  that 
persons  incarcerated  can  theoretically  short- 
en their  sentences  by  accumulating  points 
for  proper  behavior  and  hard  work  and,  con- 
versely, can  have  their  sentences  extended 
for  failing  to  attain  these  goals.  In  addition, 
current  Chinese  law  permits  an  Indefinite  ex- 
tension of  a  prisoner's  incarceration  after 
the  term  of  sentence  has  been  completed. 
(This  system,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"forced  job  plaeem.ent"  or  "internal  exile." 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  memo.)  But  the 
method  and  organs  for  determining  these  re- 
wards and  punishments  appear  to  some  ex- 
tent to  be  subjective,  without  judicial  re- 


'The  Library  of  Confess  report  In  particular  re- 
fers to  this  problem.  See  pp.  16-17.  Labor  camps. 

'The  Press  Counselor  for  China's  Embassy  In 
Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
on  October  5.  1990.  asserting  that  ■labor-reform  de- 
partments in  China  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  for- 
eign economic  and  trade  actlvltlas.  .  ."  New  York 
Times.  October  5.  1990.  p.  A36.  Steven  Mosher,  In  a 
revision  of  his  committee  testimony  (reviewed  In 
this  memo),  reprints  a  letter  from  a  Chinese  general 
manager  offering  the  services  of  prisoners  to  Volvo, 
the    Swedish    car    manufacturer.    Mosher.    Steven. 

Made  In  the  Chinese  Laogal:  China's  Use  of  Pris- 
oners to  Produce  Goods  for  Export  "  The  Claremont 
Institute  (undated),  p.  13.  (Hereafter  cited  as  The 
Claremont  Institute  Report.) 


course  to  appeal,  and  sometimes  dependent 
on  the  recommendations  of  officials  at  the 
camp  or  others  who  may  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  camp's  production. 

In  addition,  some  sources  have  stated  that 
prison  camp  officials  may  pressure  prisoners 
who  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
production  output  of  a  labor  camp  to  volun- 
tarily stay  on  at  the  camp,  after  their  sen- 
tences have  expired,  to  help  with  the  camp's 
work.  The  dependence  of  prisoners'  sentences 
on  judgments  about  their  behavior  (particu- 
larly when  combined  with  the  incentive  to 
use  labor  camps  as  production  facilities) 
raises  questions  about  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  prison  camp  officials  to  the 
detriment  of  prisoners'  welfare  and  their 
hope  of  eventual  release. 

REVIEW  OF  SIGNIFICANT  WRITTEN  WORK  ON 
FORCED  LABOR  IN  CHINA 

This  section  reviews  the  following  three 
written  studies  which  deal  with  forced  labor 
practices  In  the  PRC: 

"Made  in  the  Chinese  Laogai:"  China's  use 
of  prisoners  to  produce  for  export.  Testi- 
mony of  Steven  W.  Mosher  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  6. 
1990. 

Forced  Labor  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Report  to  Congress  of  the  Law  Li- 
brary of  Congress'  Far  Eastern  Law  Division, 
dated  April.  1990.  (LL90-27).  by  Tao-tai  Hsia, 
Constance  Johnson,  Wendy  Zeldln.  and  Don- 
ald R.  DeGlopper.'' 

Forced  Labor  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  General  Accounting  Office  Briefing 
Report  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 
Jess  Ford.  John  Butcher.  Beth  Hoffman,  and 
Marie-Denise  Sansaricq. 

There  are  other  studies  dealing  with  the 
forced  labor  issue,  but  for  various  reasons 
they  have  not  been  included  in  this  memo. 
Examples  of  studies  not  included  are:  classi- 
fied reports  prepared  by  several  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  Agencies;  individual 
written  accounts  of  former  prisoners  (many 
of  these  have  been  cited  in  one  or  more  of 
the  above  reports);  written  reports  which  are 
not  recent,  such  as  the  International  Com- 
mission against  Concentration  Camp  Prac- 
tices' "White  book  on  forced  labour  and  con- 
centration camps  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China"  (1957-58);  the  State  Department's 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  1989.  dated  February  1990  (although  the 
section  on  China  on  pp.  802-825  does  mention 
labor  reform  camps,  it  does  so  in  too  little 
detail  to  offer  useful  comparison);  and  re- 
ports in  Chinese. 

SIMILABITIES 

The  studies  that  CRS  reviewed  are  sub- 
stantially similar  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  Chinese  labor  reform 
and  labor  reeducation  systems.  Chinese  laws 
and  practices  concerning  imprisonment,  and 
the  types  of  labor  performed  by  prisoners. 
All  the  studies,  for  instance,  emphasize  that 
Chinese  laws  specifically  state  the  impor- 
tance of  "reform  through  labor."  and  that 
Chinese  officials  since  the  founding  of  the 
PRC  have  routinely  praised  both  the  concept 
and  its  accomplishments.  To  some  extent, 
these  similarities  may  be  enhanced  because 
official    PRC    documents    and    accounts    of 


<In  addition,  the  Law  Library  has  lust  completed 
preliminary  drafts  of  two  other  products  on  this 
Issue:  a  report  on  Extra-Judicial  Arrest  and  Deten- 
tion In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (October  1990). 
which  deals  only  with  detention  prior  to  being 
charged  with  a  crime;  and  a  two-page  discussion  of 
Forced  Labor  Production  In  the  PRC  during  1988 
(October  3.  1990). 
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former  prisoners  represent  the  two  major 
sources  of  information  on  the  forced  labor 
Issue,  and  are  drawn  upon  by  many  writing: 
on  this  topic,  including  journalists,  academ- 
ics, and  human  rights  groups.  The  state- 
ments in  the  remainder  of  this  section  apply 
to  the  three  studies  reviewed. 

Labor  as  a  component  of  the  prison  system 

Chinese  prison  camps  generally  have  two 
names— the  name  of  the  prison  facility  itself 
(such  as  the  "No.  1  Prison  Camp  of  Beijing") 
and  the  name  of  the  enterprise  for  which  the 
prisoners  labor  (in  the  case  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Beijing  camp,  the  "State-Operated 
Qinghe  Farm").*  The  production  from  Chi- 
nese prison  camps  is  Included  in  local  pro- 
duction plans,  thus  integrating  the  prison 
system  into  the  national  economy.  Chinese 
prisoners  and  prison  camps  have  been  heav- 
ily Involved  in  construction  of  large-scale, 
labor-intensive  projects  such  as  railroads, 
dams,  canals,  and  power  plants.  In  addition 
to  involvement  in  heavy  industrial  projects, 
prison  camps  also  produce  other  goods  and 
commodities,  such  as  agricultural  products 
and  handicrafts.  Some  of  these  products  may 
be  exported  to  other  countries.* 
Categories  of  detention 

Although  the  reports  differ  In  the  types  of 
reform  facilities  they  describe,  they  all  de- 
scribe three  general  categories  of  detention.' 
"Labor  reform"  is  a  criminal  sanction  in 
which  prisoners  have  been  arrested,  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  by  the  Chinese  courts,  and 
sentenced  to  a  labor  reform  facility.  "Labor 
re-education"  refers  to  an  administrative 
sanction  which  does  not  necessarily  involve 
criminal  charges  and  for  which  there  is  no 
judicial  recourse.  Chinese  citizens  may  be 
sent  to  "labor  re-education"  camps  for  up  to 
four  years  for  a  wide  variety  of  behavior  that 
Chinese  government  or  administrative  au- 
thorities deem  disruptive  or  undesirable  and 
that  falls  outside  the  acts  described  in  public 
security  regulations.  The  distinctions  Chi- 
nese regulations  make  between  criminal  and 
noncriminal  behavior  are  often  unclear.  The 
third  type  of  detention,  variously  referred  to 
as  "forced  job  placement,"  (FJP),  "detention 
beyond  sentence,"  or  "internal  exile,"  refers 
to  those  prisoners  who  have  completed  their 
sentences  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
prison  camp.* 

Numbers  of  prisoners 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  China  has 
never  been  determined  definitively.  Esti- 
mates have  ranged  from  2.5  million  (the  U.S. 
State  Department's  estimate,  according  to 
the  GAO  report)  to  over  20  million  (the  esti- 
mate of  a  former  prisoner,  cited  in  the 
Mosher  report)."  Despite  this  quantitative 
uncertainty,  the  rejwrted  number  of  arrests 
and  detentions  in  China  generally  tends  to 
increase    during    political    and    ideological 


'Although  there  Is  a  distinction  between  labor  re- 
form and  labor  reeducation  camps,  this  memo  will 
use  the  term  "prison  camps"  In  instances  where  this 
distinction  appears  Irrelevant. 

'Although  each  study  stated  that  prison  camps 
may  export  some  products,  they  differed  on  more 
specific  details  and  In  their  assessments  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  occurs.  These  differences  are 
noted  elsewhere  In  this  memo. 

'  See  section  on  differences. 

'The  Law  Library  of  Congress  report  states  that 
Chinese  law  provides  for  this  type  of  detention  for 
five  categories  of  people  who  have  completed  their 
labor  re-education  terms.  See  Law  Library  of  Con- 
gress Report,  pp.  73-74. 

•According  to  the  OAO  repwrt.  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment does  not  Include  prisoners  detained  be- 
yond their  sentences  In  Its  estimate  of  China's  pris- 
on population.  The  Law  Library  of  (Congress  Report 
does  not  Include  estimates  of  the  prison  population. 


campaigns  such  as  the  "spiritual  pollution" 
campaign  of  1983  or  the  "anti-bourgeois  lib- 
eralization" campaign  of  1987.  Based  on  this, 
it  can  be  surmised  that  there  has  also  been 
an  increase  In  the  rate  of  arrests  and  deten- 
tions during  the  political  tightening  since 
the  crackdown  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  SCOPE.  CONTENT,  AND  FOCUS 

The  reports  do  not  specifically  contradict 
one  another  in  any  important  way.  They  do 
differ  on  some  specific  details — particularly 
concerning  the  types  of  refbrm  facilities  that 
exist,  the  status  of  prisoners  who  are  kept  on 
at  prison  camps  after  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  and  on  details  concerning  allega- 
tions that  prison  camp  products  are  exported 
overseas.  In  addition,  each  report  is  unique 
in  its  focus,  amount  of  detail,  emphasis,  and 
conclusions.  This  section  presents  a  synopsis 
of  each  report,  including  a  discussion  of  its 
scope,  content,  and  focus.  The  next  section 
discusses  those  issues  on  which  the  reports 
differ  concerning  specific  points. 

Law  Library  of  Congress  Report 

Of  the  three  reports  reviewed,  this  report 
is  the  most  detailed  and  documented  and  the 
most  specific  in  its  focus.  It  provides  an  his- 
torical overview  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  PRC  from  1949  to  the  present  day, 
particulary  the  legal  aspects  of  labor  reform 
and  labor  re-education.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  calculate  the  numbers  of  prisoners  or  of 
prison  camps.  It  is  based  "entirely  on  mate- 
rial published  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,"'"  including  official  statements,  laws 
and  regulations,  textbooks  used  in  law 
schools,  and  law  journals  published  with  offi- 
cial approval.  There  is  little  reference  in  the 
report  to  Western-language  sources  or  mate- 
rials. 

Since  it  is  based  heavily  on  official  Chi- 
nese-language laws  and  regulations,  this  re- 
port appears  to  offer  official  substantiation 
of  some  of  the  major  claims  of  other  reports. 
For  instance,  the  Law  Library  report  dis- 
cusses in  detail  those  portions  of  Chinese  law 
which  require  some  prisoners  to  be  kept  in 
labor  reform  camps  after  they  have  served 
their  sentences,  including  the  categories  of 
prisoners  to  be  kept  and  the  fact  that  their 
"original  urban  household  registration"  per- 
mits should  be  cancelled.  The  Law  Library 
Report  also  refers  to  several  Chinese  text- 
books on  law  which  refer  to  the  importance 
of  the  "development  of  an  international  mar- 
ket for  the  labor  reform  enterprises"  and  to 
the  possible  approaches  by  which  labor  re- 
form units  could  consider  entering  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 

Mosher  Report  ("Made  in  the  Chinese 
Laogai") 

The  Mosher  report  focuses  almost  entirely 
on  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  prison 
labor  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  for  export.  It  cites  a  mixture  of 
Chinese-  and  Western-language  sources,  in- 
cluding Chinese  news  accounts  and  law  text- 
books, and  also  extensively  uses  accounts 
and  writings  from  prisoners,  American  and 
foreign  news  articles,  and  writings  from  Tai- 
wan. Mosher's  is  the  only  report  of  the  three 
to  provide  a  list  of  commodities  made  by 
labor  reform  camps  (cited  as  having  been 
prepared  by  a  former  prisoner.  Harry  Wu)." 
This  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  reports  which 


mentions  the  wide  range  of  estimates  for  the 
numbers  of  prisoners  in  China,  and  which 
suggests  possible  methods  of  calculating 
their  numbers  more  effectively,  including 
the  use  of  sentencing  statistics  and  crime 
rates.  The  report  concludes  with  a  reference 
to  current  U.S.  law  prohibiting  imports  pro- 
duced with  convict  labor,  and  provides  five 
policy  recommendations  on  how  to  apply 
this  law  to  products  from  China. 

General  Accounting  Office  Report 
The  GAO  report  is  both  the  broadest  and 
the  most  policy-oriented  in  the  focus.  For 
the  most  part,  it  synthesizes,  without  exten- 
sive detail,  other  accounts  on  prison  camps 
in  China  and  provides  general  Information  on 
all  of  the  other  issues  discussed  in  this 
memo.  At  the  outset,  the  GAO  report  cites  as 
its  primary  source  officials  (not  named)  of 
U.S.  Government  Departments  and  agencies, 
the  United  Nations,  international  human 
rights  organizations,  academia.  private  and 
religious  organizations,  and  two  former  pris- 
oners. It  is  the  only  report  to  cite  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment sources,  but  no  individual  names  or 
departments  are  given  in  the  list  of  sources, 
and  specific  details  are  not  footnoted  to  spe- 
cific sources.  The  GAO  report  is  the  only  re- 
port which  mentions  pending  U.S.  Customs 
cases  involving  allegations  of  imports  from 
China  made  with  prison  labor. 

AREAS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  basic  differences  cited 
above,  the  reports  differ  in  their  treatment 
of  two  topics:  types  of  reform  facilities,  and 
exported  products. 

Types  of  reform  facilities 

The  GAO  report  describes  four  basic  types 
of  reform  facilities:  detention  centers,  pris- 
ons, labor  camps,  and  juvenile  detention  cen- 
ters. In  a  footnote,  the  GAO  report  notes 
that  some  sources  further  distinguish  be- 
tween "labor  production  camps  and  labor  re- 
education camps"  (see  GAO  report,  footnote 
#3,  p.  9).  The  report  offers  no  information  on 
how  these  camps  may  differ. 

The  Mosher  report  states  that  there  are  six 
types  of  facilities,  then  describes  the  follow- 
ing five:  prisons,  labor  reform  battalions, 
labor  reeducation  battalions,  "forced  job 
placement"  battalions,  and  detention  cen- 
ters (see  Mosher.  p.  4.  Mosher  later  refers  to 
juvenile  detention  cent«rs.  possibly  the  sixth 
type.)'2 

The  Law  Library  of  Congress  report  also 
mentions  detention  as  a  form  of  incarcer- 
ation. The  report  also  asserts  that  there  is 
no  time  limit  on  how  long  people  can  be  de- 
tained for  questioning  prior  to  being  charged 
with  a  crime." 

Elxported  products 

On  this  subject,  the  Mosher  report,  which 
focuses  on  labor  camp  production,  makes 
stronger  assertions  about  exported  products 
than  do  the  other  reports.  He  states  that 
products  made  with  forced  labor  find  their 
way  to  overseas  markets  often  unbeknownst 
to  foreign  importers.  One  reason  for  this,  he 
states,  is  that  the  output  of  prison  camp  en- 
terprises is  controlled  by  the  ministry  in 
charge  of  that  product,  and  thus  is  subsumed 
into  China's  economic  system.  Mosher  men- 
tions two  specific  products  made  by  prison 
camps  which   are   exported   to   the   United 


'°From  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  Report,  p.  vll. 

"Harry  Wu,  the  former  prisoner  often  cited  In  the 
Mosher  report.  Is  reportedly  at  work  on  a  lengthy 
and  as  yet  unavailable  study  entitled  "The  Labor 
Reform  Camps  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China."  A 
partial  list  of  exported  Chinese  commodities  alleged 
to  be  produced  at  labor  camps  can  be  found  in  The 
(Haremont  Institute  Report,  p.  1&,  at  Table  I. 


'^Detention  centers  uniformly  are  described  as  fa- 
cilities where  citizens  are  held  for  Investigation  and 
questioning,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  charged  with 
any  crime. 

"Although  It  Is  not  reviewed  In  this  memo,  the 
Law  Library's  new  report  entitled  "Extra-Judicial 
Arrest  .  .  .  '  (see  footnote  »1)  does  deal  more  exten- 
sively with  the  practice  of  detention  in  China. 
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tion.  or  in  any  reformatory  institution,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

POSSIBLE  OPTIONS  FOR  CONGRESS 

Existing  U.S.  law  appears  explicit  and  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  United  States  both  to 
prohibit  imported  products  made  with  con- 
vict labor  and  to  levy  criminal  penalties  on 
the  importers  of  such  products,  regardless  of 
the  goods'  country  of  origin.  Should  Con- 
gress determine  that  available  evidence  is 
strong  enough  to  support  allegations  that 
some  imported  products  from  China  have 
been  made  with  convict  labor,  or  should  Con- 
gress determine  that  these  allegations  are 
strong  enough  to  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion, a  number  of  options  are  available. 

To  secure  more  information.  Congress 
could,  through  enactment  of  legislation  or 
through  informal  request,  ask  for  an  inves- 
tigation by  relevant  U.S.  Departments  and 
Agencies — such  as  the  Customs  Service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy— into  whether  Chine.se  products  made 
with  convict  labor  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Among  other  things,  such 
an  investigation  could  result  in  an  account- 
ing (Where  information  is  known)  of  prisons 
in  China,  their  corresponding  enterprise 
names,  the  market  brand  names  of  their 
products,  their  conditions  of  production,  and 
the  basis  for  believing  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  forced  labor.  Congress  could  further 
request  investigations  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
about  specific  cases  where  allegations  ap- 
peared to  be  substantiated. 

Should  Congress  determine  current  infor- 
mation is  sufficient  to  warrant  action.  Con- 
gress could,  through  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, request  the  President  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enforce  existing 
law— either  19  U.S.C.  section  1307.  or  18 
U.S.C.  section  1761  and  1762.  or  both— with  re- 
spect to  imports  from  China  without  delay. 
Such  an  action  was  taken  in  1988  (P.L.  100- 
418.  title  I.  section  1906)  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts from  the  Soviet  Union,  based  in  part  on 
information  provided  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  about  Soviet  products  made 
by  convict  labor  that  were  being  imported  by 
the  United  States. 

Congress  could  require  U.S.  companies  in- 
volved in  joint  ventures  with  Chinese  enter- 
prises to  certify  that  neither  their  joint  ven- 
ture partners  nor  any  subcontracting  Chi- 
nese enterprises  are  labor  camps,  and  that  no 
aspect  of  the  joint  venture  uses  products 
made  by  labor  camp  personnel. 

Should  Congress  determine  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  support  allegations 
about  the  convict  labor  content  of  Chinese 
imports,  it  may  take  no  action.  Under  cur- 
rent U.S.  law,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
which  is  the  enforcing  agency  for  the  exist- 
ing prohibition,  must  determine  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  does  exist  before  it  inves- 
tigates allegations  of  violations  and,  having 
concluded  its  investigation,  must  find  evi- 
dence that  a  particular  violation  indeed  has 
occurred. 

Should  Congress  determine  for  any  policy 
reason  that  circumstances  warranted  the  ex- 
emption of  China  from  the  convict-labor  pro- 
hibitions in  U.S.  law,  it  could,  through  en- 
actment of  legislation,  amend  current  law  to 
exclude  imports  from  China. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but  let 
me  say  first  that  I  transfer  the  author- 
ity to  do  this  to  the  chief  cosponsor  of 


this  resolution.  Senator  Moynihan, 
who  is  patiently  waiting.  I  have  to  go 
elsewhere.  I  trust  he  will  be  on  the 
floor  longer  than  I,  and  therefore  I 
transfer  the  authority  to  him  to  yield 
time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  leaves,  may  I  express  deep 
admiration  for  his  statement.  It  was 
comprehensive,  it  was  true,  and  it  is 
characteristic.  We  are  graced  by  his 
presence  in  this  Chamber. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
such  time  as  he  may  require,  up  until 
5  minutes  of  11. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks  and  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  truly  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  York 
yielding  me  time.  He,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  has  forgotten  more  about  this 
subject  than  I  am  likely  to  learn.  But 
I  am  to  conduct  a  hearing  that  was  to 
begin  at  10:30  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  he  is  very  gracious  to  give  me 
this  time  and  allow  me  to  speak  before 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  to  deny  most  favored  nation  sta- 
tus to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

MFN  is  a  misnomer.  In  practice, 
MFN  is  granted  to  nearly  every  coun- 
try that  we  regard  as  a  normal  member 
of  the  community  of  nations. 

But  today  there  is  nothing  normal 
about  China,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  arms  proliferation.  In  recent  weeks, 
we  have  learned  from  news  reports  that 
China  .has  sold  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology to  Algeria,  and  is  selling  me- 
dium-range ballistic  missiles  to  Syria 
and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  these  reports  are  hor- 
rifying. The  Chinese  are  selling  ex- 
tremely dangerous  weapons  to  some  ex- 
tremely dangerous  dictators.  China  is 
no  normal  country.  On  the  Contrary, 
China  has  become  a  rogue  elephant  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

In  zealous  pursuit  of  hard  currency 
and  with  no  regard  for  the  inter- 
national consequences,  Beijing  appar- 
ently plans  to  continue  selling  uncon- 
ventional weapons  to  unstable  coun- 
tries. So  long  as  China's  arms  pro- 
liferation continues,  in  our  own  self-in- 
terest, and  in  the  interest  of  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  use  the  strongest  leverage 
that  we  have — revoking  MFN. 

China's  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  reach  $15  billion 
this  year,  which  is  many  times  more 
than  its  revenue  from  arms  sales. 

We  must  present  China  with  a  stark 
choice,  arms  trade  with  outlaw  na- 
tions, or  normal  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Chinese  pro- 
liferation policies  are  the  legacy  of  the 
mild  response  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion and  other  nations  to  the  massacre 
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at  Tiananmen  Square.  By  resisting 
tough  sanctions  then,  the  West  sig- 
naled to  China  that  no  matter  how  ab- 
horrent their  policies,  the  inter- 
national cost  would  be  small. 

As  the  majority  leader  stated,  there 
are  many  other  Chinese  actions,  in- 
cluding human  rights  violations,  use  of 
forced  labor,  and  continued  arming  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia — that 
merit  our  condemnation.  Standing 
alone,  each  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
consider China's  MFN  status.  Taken 
together,  they  provide  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  compelling  case  for  denying 
MFN  to  China. 

Despite  this  compelling  case,  last 
year  we  renewed  MFN.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Chinese  arms  proliferation  adds  a 
radically  new  and  extremely  dangerous 
element  to  the  MFN  debate.  After  the 
gulf  war,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
alize we  cannot  look  the  other  wa.v. 
This  time,  we  must  send  Beijing  a  clear 
and  unmistakeable  message. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
New  York — I  am  not  being  solicitous 
when  I  say  this — who  knows  so  much 
more  about  the  situation  in  China  than 
I  do,  and  who  I  suspect  is  equally  con- 
cerned as  I  am  with  Chinas  trade  pol- 
icy in  weaponry. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  remains. 

While  my  two  colleagues  are  on  the 
floor,  let  me  point  out  to  them  an 
event,  a  real  event.  Freedom  House 
which  is  based  in  New  York  and  dates 
back  to  the  Second  World  War,  has  just 
put  out  for  1991  a  survey  of  the  world 
called  "Freedom  in  the  World:  Politi- 
cal Rights  and  Civil  Liberties." 

For  the  first  time  ever,  something 
has  happened  which  we  never  thought 
would  happen.  The  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears as  a  partly  free  nation,  along 
with  Mexico  and  nations  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  one  great  black  spot  in 
the  world — with  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  population  not  free — is  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Yet  our  coun- 
try denies  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  and  gives  it 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  days  re- 
ports and  photographs  on  television  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  Mr. 
Bessmertnykh,  and  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Baker,  working  together  in 
the  Middle  East,  trying  to  bring  some 
resolution  to  that  protracted  stale- 
mate. It  seems  they  have  failed. 

Their  first  significant  blow  was  that 
of  Assad  of  Syria,  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  speaking  of.  Why 
would  Assad  want  peace,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  saying,  when 
he  is  getting  contemporary,  state-of- 
the-£urt  missiles  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  against  the  interests  of 
all  mankind?  How  would  they  know  we 
object?  What  do  we  do?  We  encourage. 
We  give  them  most-favored-nation  sta- 


tus. We  deny  the  Soviets  who,  by  and 
large,  have  met  the  requirements  of 
Jackson-Vanik.  The  Chinese  have  not, 
yet  they  have  this  most-favored-nation 
status. 

The  most-favored-nation  treatment 
that  Senator  Cranston  spoke  of  pro- 
vides them  an  enormous  source  of 
funds  in  exports  to  the  United  States. 
They  have  come  up  by  a  factor  of  10  in 
this  decade.  10  times  that  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Here.  Mr.  President^if  I  can  show 
the  Senate — is  a  set  of  socks,  socks  one 
might  buy  in  a  K  Mart  store  or  on  Main 
Street  anywhere,  a  little  panda  bear 
boxing— golfing,  if  you  like.  These  nice 
little  bits  of  cottonwear  were  obtained 
by  Representative  Frank  Wolf  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Beijing  Prison  No.  1  in  the 
People's  Republic  where  prison  labor  is 
routinely  used  and  extensively  used  to 
produce  goods  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  They  evidently  mistook  Mr. 
Wolf  for  a  buyer  and  took  him  down 
and  showed  the  merchandise  available, 
with  more  to  be  made  on  order  if  you 
like.  This  came  out  in  the  course  of  a 
hearing  held  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  International  Labor 
Convention  105,  the  treaty  against 
forced  labor  which  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  the  Senate  27  years  ago.  It  is 
the  first-ever  basic  human  rights  core 
convention  of  the  ILO  we  ever  proposed 
to  adopt. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  drafting 
his  message  to  the  Senate.  I  was  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Policy 
Planning.  President  Bush  sent  us  the 
same  treaty,  and  on  Tuesday  we  in  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  to  ratify 
that  convention  against  forced  labor. 
Having  done  that,  how  can  we  not  now 
put  ourselves  on  record  against  a  na- 
tion that  is  shamelessly  exploitive  and 
indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Indeed,  the  most  impor- 
tant judgment  comes  from  this  body, 
and  we  continue  conferring  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  We  must  no  longer 
do.  Trade  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  surely,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  exercise  it. 

The  Senator  from  California  men- 
tioned Tibet,  and  astonishing  violation 
of  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation.  In 
its  report  of  1960,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  states  clearly 
that  Tibet  was  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation  prior  to  its  invasion 
under  the  cover  of  the  Korean  war  in 
1950  by  the  PRC.  What  is  going  on  is 
genocide.  Six  thousand  temples  closed; 
some  million  or  more  persons  mur- 
dered: a  transfer  of  populations:  every- 
thing hideous  in  the  world  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
Beijing. 

As  long  as  we  give  them  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment,  how  can  they 
suppose  that  we  interpose  any  objec- 
tion to  their  genocidal  treatment  of 
Tibet,  to  their  indifference  to  the 
spread  of  arms,  to  their  violation  of 


human  rights  standards  to  which  the 
world  is  increasingly  repairing? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  good 
warning  here.  I  hope  we  will  proceed  to 
deal  with  this  measure  on  the  floor,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  proposed  we 
do. 

I  see  the  hour  of  11  has  arrived,  and 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  on  the 
floor.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  dinstinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  State. 

The  majority  leader  asked  extension 
of  time  until  11:15  on  this  subject.  I  re- 
quire only  5  minutes,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  on  the  same 
subject  matter  for  about  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

CONDITIONAL  RENEWAL  OF  MOST-FA VORED-NA- 
TION  STATUS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  the  distingished  ma- 
jority leader  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  conditionally  au- 
thorizing renewal  of  most-favored-na- 
tion status  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  [PRC]. 

About  the  same  time  last  year.  I 
stood  here  asking  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port a  similar  bill.  At  that  time,  some 
Senators  said:  "Wait.  Give  the  Chinese 
Government  officials  time.  Give  them 
a  chance  to  address  their  problems." 

It  has  been  1  year  and  the  situation 
in  the  PRC  has  not  gotten  better.  I 
could  stand  here  and  talk  about  the 
endless  human  rights  violations,  slave 
labor  practices,  repression  of  the  press. 
military  arms  and  nuclear  technology 
sales,  trade  violations,  et  cetera.  I  do 
not  need  to  do  that.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  open  the  newspaper  and  read  all 
about  it  in  black  and  white.  Yet.  the 
leadership  of  the  PRC  continues  its 
blind  adherence  to  a  worn  and  tattered 
Communist  dogma  that  is  flatly  re- 
jected by  the  Chinese  people. 

I  think  all  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  the  situation  in  the  PRC  has  not 
improved.  I  think  most  would  agree  it 
has  gotten  worse.  PRC  officials  seem 
oblivious  to  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
their  own  people  and  the  international 
community. 

Mr.  President,  there  continues  to  be 
some  disagreement  as  to  how  to  ad- 
dress this  situation.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues believe  we  need  to  continue  at- 
tempting to  engage  the  PRC  Govern- 
ment. They  argue  that  we  should  not 
cut  off  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
contending  that  distancing  the  United 
States  from  the  current  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment denies  us  leverage  with  them. 
In  other  words,  if  we  look  the  other 
way  at  their  onerous  acts — if  we  ignore 
the  internal  unrest  and  the  brutal  way 
they  are  dealing  with  it,  they  will  stop 
such  practices. 
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VETERANS  PROGRAMS  FOR 
HOUSING  AND  MEMORIAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing consent  request  has  been 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  232,  the  veterans  housing  and  me- 
morial affairs  bill,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  232)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dd^ON),  for 
Mr.  Cranston,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 243. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  amendment  is  printed  in  today's 
Record  under  "Amendments  Submit- 
ted.") 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  H.R.  232  as  it  will 
be  amended  by  the  amendment  I  pro- 
posed. This  measure,  which  I  will  refer 
to  as  the  compromise  agreement,  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions,  carried 
over  from  the  101st  Congress,  dealing 
with  housing  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  one  provision  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System,  also  adminis- 
tered by  VA.  This  measure  represents  a 
compromise  between  various  provi- 
sions in  S.  2100  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee on  July  19,  1990,  and  H.R.  5002  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  16,  1990. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress,  I  made  great  efforts  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  S.  2100,  the 
proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1990,  an  omnibus 
veterans"  bill  which  contained  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  related  to  veterans" 
housing  programs.  Unfortunately,  as 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  objection  was 
raised    to    agent    orange    and    certain 


other  provisions  of  that  bill.  Because  of 
those  objections.  Senate  consideration 
of  S.  2100  was  precluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
232  by  a  unanimous  vote  on  February  6, 
1991,  and  the  Senate,  I  am  hopeful,  will 
do  the  same.  The  provisions  in  the 
compromise  agreement  will,  I  believe, 
make  significant  improvements  in  vet- 
erans' programs. 

Because  I  will  submit  for  the  Record 
a  detailed  explanatory  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  which  describes  in  detail 
the  provisions  in  this  measure.  I  will  at 
this  point  only  briefly  summarize  the 
home-loan  guaranty  provisions  of  the 
compromise  agreement  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  background  on  certain  provi- 
sions that  are  designed  to  assist  cer- 
tain veteran  populations. 

HOME-LOAN  GUARANTY  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment contains  home-loan  guaranty 
provisions  that  would: 

First,  make  permanent  the  require- 
ment for  VA  to  ensure  that  individuals 
who  default  on  VA-guaranteed  loans 
receive  notification  and  counseling 
about  the  impact  of,  and  alternatives 
to,  foreclosure. 

Second,  terminate  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  on  VA's  extension  of  cred- 
it to  purchasers  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erties— so-called  vendee  financing. 

Third,  allow  VA  to  sell  vendee  loans 
either  with  recourse  or  without  re- 
course only  if  the  amount  received  by 
VA  is  at  least  equal  to  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan. 

Fourth,  make  permanent  the  vendee- 
loan  and  property-management  provi- 
sions in  section  1833(a)  of  title  38. 

Fifth,  extend  the  no-bid  formula  in 
section  1832(c)  of  title  38  from  October 
1,  1991,  to  December  31,  1991. 

Sixth,  extend  for  2  years,  through  fis- 
cal .year  1992,  the  authority  for  certain 
lenders  to  review  appraisals  and  add  a 
reporting  requirement  which  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  submit  to  the  congressional  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  data  on  var- 
ious components  of  lender's  involve- 
ment in  the  VA  home-loan  guaranty 
program. 

Seventh,  require  VA,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  without  charge,  to 
issue  certificates  of  veteran  status  to 
veterans  seeking  certain  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  HUD. 

Eighth,  exempt  individuals  who  re- 
ceive a  VA-guaranteed  loan  from  the 
requirement  that  those  who  obtain  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  of  more  than 
$150,000  disclose  their  lobbying  activi- 
ties. 

Ninth,  limit  the  time  during  which  a 
veteran  may  apply  to  VA  for  waiver  of 
a  home-loan  debt. 

Tenth,  permit  interest  rate  reduction 
refinancing  loans  to  be  guaranteed  up 
to  the  new  maximum  of  $46,000. 
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COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY  ENHANCEMENT 
AND  EXPANSION 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment also  contains  several  provisions 
designed  to  improve  VAs  compensated 
work  therapy  [CWT]  programs  and  to 
provide  housing  opportunities  for 
homeless  veterans,  veterans  recovering 
from  substance  abuse  problems,  and 
veterans  participating  in  CWT  pro- 
grams, which  I  will  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail. 

Section  7  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment—which is  derived  from  section 
212  of  S.  13  as  reported  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  September  13, 
1989,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  H.R. 
901  on  October  3,  1989,  and  section  222  of 
S.  2100  as  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  July  19,  1990— 
would  authorize  VA  to  conduct  a  3-year 
demonstration  program  to  expand  and 
enhance  VA  compensated  work  therapy 
[CWT]  programs— structured  job  oppor- 
tunities arranged  under  contracts  with 
private  businesses.  This  demonstration 
program  would  provide  for  testing,  at  a 
limited  number  of  sites,  an  innovative 
approach  to  providing  veteran-pa- 
tients— primarily  those  recovering 
from  mental  disabilities  or  drug  or  al- 
cohol conditions — with  services  to  help 
them  make  the  transition  from  inpa- 
tient care  to  independent  living  in  the 
community. 

BACKGROUND  OF  COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  discussed  in  my 
January  25,  1989,  introductory  state- 
ment on  S.  13,  Congressional  Record, 
page  S234,  CWT  programs  provide,  at  a 
low  cost  to  the  Government,  numerous 
therapeutic  benefits  to  VA  patients  in 
a  work  setting.  In  CWT  programs,  vet- 
eran-patients perform  work  under  VA — 
or  nonprofit  corporation — contracts 
with  businesses  and  the  veterans' 
wages  are  paid  with  funds  generated 
through  the  work  contracts  and  gen- 
erally paid  on  a  piece-work  basis.  The 
jobs  vary  greatly,  from  simple  packag- 
ing to  fabrications  and  assembly  oper- 
ation using  complex  machinery,  and 
take  place  in  VA  medical  centers,  in 
the  community,  or  on  industrial  sites. 
Not  only  do  these  programs  provide  a 
clinical  procedure  for  evaluating  the 
patient's  vocational  or  avocational  in- 
terests, aptitudes,  and  skills,  but  they 
also  provide  a  method  for  assessing  the 
patient's  physical  and  mental  capac- 
ities for  performing  in  actual  work  sit- 
uations. CWT  programs  also  encourage 
the  development  of  good  work  habits, 
by  emphasizing  attendance,  reliability, 
punctuality,  productivity,  craftsman- 
ship, and  personal  responsibility.  In  es- 
sence, individuals  working  in  CWT  pro- 
grams gain  a  sense  of  being  productive 
while  developing  important  work 
skills. 

The  CWT/therapeutic  transitional 
housing  provision  included  in  the  com- 
promise agreement  is  the  result  of  2 
years  of  effort.  Since  early  1989,  I  have 


pushed  for  expanded  CWT  programs- 
programs  that  include  a  therapeutic 
housing  component. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  demonstration  program  es- 
tablished by  section  7,  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  CWT  program 
that  includes  the  provision  of  thera- 
peutic transitional  housing  [TTH].  The 
demonstration  program  would  have 
two  components:  One  in  which  VA 
would  operate  directly  up  to  50  resi- 
dences as  TTH  solely  for  participants 
in  CWT  programs  or  in  hospital-based 
"incentive  therapy"  programs,  and  the 
other  in  which  VA  would  enter  into 
contracts  with  nonprofit  corporations 
to  carry  out  a  CWT  program  in  con- 
junction with  operating  residences  as 
TTH.  Residences  operated  under  either 
component  would  be  required  to  meet 
all  local  zoning,  building  permit,  and 
other  similar  requirements,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  fire  and  safety  require- 
ments. Only  veteran  participants  in 
CWT  or  incentive  therapy  programs 
and  a  house  manager,  for  whom  quali- 
fications would  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  would  be  allowed  to  live  in  a 
residence. 

In  the  direct-run  model,  VA  would  be 
authorized  to  provide  a  house  manager 
with  free  room  and  subsistence  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  instead  of,  a  fee  for  the  serv- 
ices provided.  Each  veteran  residing  in 
a  residence  operated  as  TTH  under  the 
demonstration  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  rent.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  reason- 
able rental  rates  and  appropriate  limits 
on  the  period  of  time  veterans  would  be 
allowed  to  reside. 

For  the  purpose  of  operating  a  resi- 
dence as  TTH,  VA  would  be  authorized 
to  use  any  suitable  residence  acquired 
as  the  result  of  a  default  on  a  loan 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  VA  under  its 
home  loan  programs  and  any  other 
suitable  residential  property  pur- 
chased, leased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  VA.  In  cases  where  VA  is  to  use  as 
TTH  a  residence  acquired  due  to  de- 
fault on  a  VA-guaranteed  or  VA-in- 
sured  loan,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  administrative  juris- 
diction for  the  property  from  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Administration  to  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  and  to  transfer  from 
VA's  general  post  fund  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  the  Secretary 
considers  could  be  obtained  by  sale  of 
such  property  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  a  State  for  use  as  a  shelter  for 
homeless  veterans.  In  cases  where  VA 
is  to  use  residences  acquired  from 
HUD,  the  amount  paid  by  VA  to  HUD 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  would  charge  for  the 
sale  of  the  property  to  a  nonprofit  or 
State  for  use  as  a  homeless  shelter  for 
homeless  veterans. 

Under  the  nonprofit-corporation-run 
component      of      the      demonstration 


project,  VA  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  nonprofit 
corporations  to  conduct  CWT  programs 
and  to  which  it  could  provide  assist- 
ance in  setting  up  TTH  residences  pro- 
viding relatively  independent  group 
living  arrangements.  In  order  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  CWT  contract  under 
ths  program,  the  corporation  would 
have  to  run  a  TTH  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
psychiatric  and  substance-abuse  pa- 
tients, both  inpatient  and  outpatient, 
in  CWT  programs  would  benefit  from 
the  availability  of  a  transitional  living 
environment  between  the  hospital  and 
a  return  to  fully  independent  living  in 
the  community.  Therapeutic  transi- 
tional residences  in  combination  with 
CWT  programs  would  provide  such  a 
step— supervision  during  the  day  while 
working  in  CWT  and  some  form  of  su- 
pervision at  night  while  at  the  thera- 
peutic residence. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  best  method  of  bringing  this  treat- 
ment modality  into  reality  is  to  au- 
thorize VA  to  promote  and  participate 
in  the  creation  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions with  boards  of  directors  consist- 
ing of  community  members  and  a  mi- 
nority of  VA  employees.  My  original 
legislative  proposal  would  have  re- 
quired VA  to  implement  the  nonprofit 
model  at  up  to  15  sites  as  well  as  re- 
quiring VA  to  operate  directly  CWT/ 
TTH  programs  at  up  to  15  sites.  The 
compromise  agreement  provides  only 
the  authority  for  the  use  of  either 
model,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
nonprofit  approach  will  prove  to  be 
successful  and  cost  effective. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  un- 
derlying model  for  this  legislation  is  a 
program  at  the  Menlo  Park  Division  of 
the  Palo  Alto  VA  Medical  Center, 
where  the  very  capable  and  creative 
Chief  of  Staff,  Dr.  Mark  Graeber,  has 
been  working  with  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, which  currently  runs  several 
therapeutic  residences,  for  many  years. 
Through  the  work  of  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, and  the  contributions  of  in- 
kind  services  from  VA  staff,  over  400 
veterans  have  been  helped  since  1968.  It 
is  this  kind  of  success  that  I  hope  this 
demonstration  program  will  engender, 
and  I  encourage  those  who  undertake 
programs — either  the  nonprofit  model 
or  the  VA  direct-run  model — pursuant 
to  the  demonstration  program  to  uti- 
lize the  Menlo  Park  staff  as  a  resource 
for  advice  and  information. 

TRANSrriONAL  GROUP  HOMES  FOR  VETERANS 
RECOVERING  FROM  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  which  is  derived 
from  section  217(b)  of  S.2100  as  re- 
ported, would  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  loans  not  to  exceed 
$4,500  could  be  extended  to  private  non- 
profit groups  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing transitional  group  homes  for 
veterans  who  are  receiving  or  have  re- 
cently received  care  for  drug  or  alcohol 
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tantly, it  reinstills  pride  and  self-es- 
teem in  the  residents,  characteristics 
often  in  short  supply  among  alcoholics 
and  drug  abusers.  But  Oxford  House  is 
only  part  of  the  recovery  process.  Resi- 
dents are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Narcotics 
Anonymous,  and  long-time  residents 
often  play  vital  roles  in  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Oxford  House  program. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  encourage 
the  establishment  of  group  homes  simi- 
lar to  those  under  Oxford  House  for 
veterans  recovering  from  substance 
abuse.  Specifically,  this  provision 
would  establish  a  separate  account  in 
VA's  general  post  fund  [GPF]  from 
which  loans  of  up  to  $4,500  could  be 
made  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  transitional 
housing  for  veterans  who  are,  or  re- 
cently have  been,  in  a  program  for  the 
treatment  of  alcohol  or  substance 
abuse.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  at  any  time  would  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  recovery  from  sub- 
stance abuse  does  not  end  when  the  al- 
coholic or  addict  walks  out  the  door  of 
initial  treatment.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. For  persons  whose  lives  have 
been  devastated  by  addiction  to  alcohol 
or  drugs,  there  is  often  the  need  to  re- 
build the  communication  skills  and 
work  abilities  that  have  been  impaired 
by  the  addiction.  Hospital  treatment 
programs  and  participation  in  halfway 
house  programs  can  help  recovering 
persons  relearn  these  skills  and  begin 
rebuilding  their  lives,  but  it  is  when 
these  persons  are  outside  of  the  hos- 
pital or  therapeutic  halfway  house  and 
on  their  own  that  the  real  test  begins. 
The  Oxford  House  model,  in  which  re- 
covering persons  live  together,  make 
decisions  together,  help  each  other  find 
work,  and  support  themselves  and  each 
other  without  any  public  or  private  as- 
sistance except  for  the  startup  rental 
and  security  deposits,  provides  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  recovering  addict 
lives  with  others  with  common  experi- 
ences who  can  assist  him  or  her  in 
going  forward.  I  am  very  encouraged  by 
what  I  have  learned  about  the  Oxford 
House  model,  and  fully  expect  that  in 
implementing  this  provision  VA  would 
consult  the  people  who  developed  the 
model  and  who  are  instrumental  in  its 
operation. 

Inherent  in  this  provision  and  the 
Oxford  House  model  on  which  it  is 
based  is  faith  in  and  trust  of  the  recov- 
ering person.  It  may  seem  to  some  that 
it  is  a  leap  of  faith  to  facilitate,  by  pro- 
viding loans,  the  establishment  of 
group  homes  for  recovering-addict  vet- 
erans who  are  unsupervised  by  anyone 
other  than  themselves.  The  clear  suc- 
cess of  the  Oxford  House  homes  leads 
me  to  believe  that  such  faith  is  well 
founded  and  well  worth  the  limited 
cost  involved  in  this  provision,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  passage  and  imple- 


mentation so  that  the  veterans  trou- 
bled by  addiction  can  return  to  truly 
free  and  more  productive  lives. 

USE  OF  VA-ACQUIRED  PROPERTIES  FOR 
HOMELESS  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  section  9  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  would  codify  in  title  38  .and 
extend  for  3  years  VA's  authority  to 
sell  acquired  property  to  public  or  non- 
profit entities  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families  in  acquiring 
shelter. 

Under  section  9  of  the  Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Program  Improvements 
and  Property  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-198),  VA  is  authorized 
to  sell  to  States,  State  agencies,  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  use  solely 
as  shelters  for  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  properties  VA  acquires 
as  a  result  of  defaults  on  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  by  VA  under  the  VA  home 
loan  program.  The  sale  price  may  be 
less  than  the  full  market  value;  the  law 
provides  that  the  sale  shall  be  "for 
such  consideration  as  the  [Secretary] 
determines  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
homeless  veterans  and  the  Federal 
Government."  The  authority  provide 
under  this  law  terminated  on  October 
1,  1990. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  February  5,  1991, 
three  properties  had  been  sold,  with  a 
fourth  sale  pending,  under  the  Public 
Law  100-198  authority  to  eligible 
groups  for  use  solely  as  shelters  pri- 
marily for  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  the  American 
Legion  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
the  American  Legion  Housing  for 
Homeless  Veterans  Corp.,  which  pur- 
chased from  VA  in  July  1988  a  four-unit 
property  for  $20,000  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pittsburgh  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter, provides  housing  for  10  homeless 
veterans.  In  Washington  State,  the  Se- 
attle Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership 
Program  purchased  from  VA  for  $28,000 
on  December  21,  1989,  a  large,  old  three- 
story  home  which  is  being  renovated  to 
expand  the  usable  floor  space  and  pro- 
vide shelter  to  six  homeless  veterans. 
In  Denver,  CO,  the  American  GI  Forum 
purchased  from  VA  for  $4,950  an  87- 
year-old,  two-bedroom  house  which  is 
being  renovated  for  use  as  a  shelter  for 
homeless  veterans. 

I  find  it  most  regrettable  that  the 
utilization  of  the  authority  thus  far 
has  been  limited  to  three  sites  only.  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  I  made  to  VA  in 
March  1989  regarding  what  aspects  of 
the  program  precluded  wider  participa- 
tion and  what  steps  could  be  taken  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  additional 
sales  under  the  program,  VA  directed 
its  field  stations  to  survey  eligible 
homeless  providers.  VA  stations  re- 
ported contact  with  local  offices  of  967 
community-based  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations.  More  than  half  of 
those  contacted  indicated  to  VA  that 
they  were  insufficiently  funded  to  pur- 
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chase  real  estate  incident  to  their  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

In  a  white  paper  transmitted  to  the 
committee  on  January  5,  1990,  VA  indi- 
cated that  it  was  administratively  re- 
vising the  property  selection  and  pric- 
ing criteria  for  the  program  so  that  the 
number  of  eligible  properties  would  be 
Increased  approximately  fourfold  and 
the  amount  of  the  sale  price  would  be 
dropped  from  75  percent  to  50  percent 
of  market  value.  With  these  changes 
and  the  extension  that  would  be  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation,  I  very 
much  hope  that  this  program  will  be 
utilized  to  a  far  greater  extent  during 
the  coming  3  fiscal  years  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  com- 
promise £igreement  does  not  include  an 
additional  provision  which  I  had  pro- 
posed in  section  217(a)  of  S.  2100  to  ex- 
pand VA's  authority  in  this  area  to 
permit  the  sale  of  such  property  for  use 
as  transitional  residences  for  veterans 
receiving  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  or  mental  health  problems.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  modification  would  have 
complemented  the  CWT/TTH  Program 
that  I  just  outlined  and  would  have 
been  fully  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  legislation  to  put  excess, 
hard-to-sell  properties  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans  with  housing  needs. 
Although  the  House  would  not  agree  to 
my  proposal,  I  remain  committed  to 
exploring  creative  ways  for  VA  to  serve 
veterans  with  substance  abuse  or  men- 
tal problems  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

CWT  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  section  10  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  authorize 
VA,  in  carrying  out  CWT  programs,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  Federal 
agency,  including  VA,  and  also  author- 
ize expenditures  from  the  special 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties fund  to  cover  training,  education, 
and  travel  costs  of  employees  associ- 
ated with  the  CWT  programs.  These 
provisions  are  derived  from  provisions  I 
first  introduced  over  2  years  ago  in  sec- 
tion 212  of  S.  13  and  the  Senate  passed 
in  October  1989,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  them.  I  believe 
that  these  provisions  will  allow  exist- 
ing CWT  programs  to  expand  and  oper- 
ate more  effectively  and  will  also  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  new  CWT 
programs. 

FLORIDA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Section  11  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  authorize  VA  to  provide 
flat  grave  markers  in  one  section  of  the 
Florida  National  Cemetery  that  had 
been  designed  and  developed  to  use 
such  flat  grave  markers  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  section  1004(cK2)  of  title 
38,  which  generally  requires  upright 
markers  in  new  national  cemeteries. 

This  provision  is  included  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  which,  in 
its  April  13,  1990,  letter  transmitting 
the  proposed  legislation,  indicated  that 


in  developing  the  Florida  National 
Cemetery  it  had  replaced  graveliners  in 
one  section  of  the  cemetery  in  order  to 
realize  cost  savings  on  subsequent  bur- 
ials. However,  the  graveliners  were 
placed  to  accommodate  flat  grave 
markers,  which  are  smaller  than  up- 
right markers.  Thus,  although  current 
law  requires  the  use  of  upright  markers 
at  the  cemetery,  they  cannot  be  used 
in  the  section  in  which  the  graveliners 
were  placed  unless  VA  undertakes  the 
costly  removal  and  replacement  of  the 
graveliners.  I  believe  the  exception 
that  would  be  provided  by  this  provi- 
sion is  warranted  in  light  of  the  costs 
involved,  and  I  note  that  VA  has  ad- 
vised that  veterans  would  be  offered 
the  option  of  burials  in  that  section  of 
the  cemetery  or  in  other  sections 
where  upright  markers  would  continue 
to  be  used. 

AUTHORrPY  TO  CARRY  OUT  SPECIFIED 
ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  President,  section  210(b)(2)  of 
title  38,  imposes  certain  requirements 
for  advance  congressional  notification 
of  planned  VA  administrative  reorga- 
nizations which  result  in  employment 
reductions  that  exceed  specified  levels 
at  certain  VA  facilities  or  units. 

By  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dated  January  4,  1991,  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Derwinski  provided 
notice  of  a  planned  organizational  re- 
alignment of  management  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs data  processing  centers,  together 
with  the  corresponding  realignment  of 
associated  information  resources  man- 
agement operational  components  and 
functions  with  the  Department's 
central  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  recently 
sent  to  the  President  a  bill.  H.R.  598, 
the  proposed  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of 
1991,  which  modifies  section  21(Kb)  in  a 
number  of  ways  that  will  allow  much 
of  this  proposed  realignment  to  go  for- 
ward before  October  1,  1991.  However, 
without  a  waiver  of  section  210(b)(2), 
the  full  alignment  cannot  be  completed 
prior  to  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
reorganization  is  appropriate  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  delay  its  comple- 
tion. Thus,  section  12  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  authorize  VA 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  realignment 
without  regard  to  section  210(b)(2). 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment, in  sections  13.  14,  and  15,  con- 
tains a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments. Section  13  contains  amend- 
ments to  laws  other  than  those  codified 
in  title  38,  United  States  Code,  which 
modify  those  laws  to  reflect  the  redes- 
igrnation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Sections  14  and  15  contain  purely 


technical  amendments  to  various  title 
38  provisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Stump,  as  well  as  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  Mr.  Murkowski.  and 
the  current  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Specter,  for  their  cooperation  on 
and  contributions  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  note  the  efforts 
of.  and  express  my  deep  gratitude  to. 
the  committee  staff  members  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation — on  the  mi- 
nority staff.  Todd  Mullins.  Chris  Yoder. 
and  Lisa  Moore,  who  recently  left  the 
committee  staff,  and  Tom  Roberts,  the 
new  minority  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director:  and,  on  the  majority  staff, 
Brett  Hansard,  who  recently  left  the 
committee  staff,  Michael  Cogan, 
Thomas  Tighe,  Kimberly  Morin,  Bill 
Brew,  and  Ed  Scott. 

I  also  note  the  fine  work,  as  always, 
of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs — in  this  case.  Gloria 
Royce.  Cynthia  Jones,  Kingston  Smith, 
Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack  Fleming. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  note  the  fine 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  two  Offices  of 
Legislative  Counsel.  Charlie  Arm- 
strong and  Greg  Scott  in  the  Senate, 
and  Bob  Cover  in  the  House.  They  pro- 
vided their  usual  excellent  assistance 
as  we  prepared  this  legislation.  Bob 
Cover  was  particularly  instrumental  in 
drafting  the  various  technical  amend- 
ments which  are  included  in  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  unanimous  approval  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanatory  statement 
that  referrred  to  earlier,  and  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  joint  explanatory 
statement  that  would  accompany  this 
measure  if  it  were  a  conference  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement  on  H.R.  232 

H.R.  232  reflects  a  compromise  a^eement 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives Connmittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
reached  on  certain  bills  considered  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  not  enacted,  during  the  101st  Congress. 
These  are  H.R.  5002.  which  the  House  passed 
on  July  19.  1990.  and  S.  2100,  which  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported 
on  July  19.  1990.  but  which  did  not  receive 
Senate  consideration  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
101st  Congress. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Aftairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  232.  Differences  between  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  232  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Compromise  agreement")  and  the  relat- 
ed provisions  in  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  5002  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "House 
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ceived  by  VA  is  at  least  equal  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  2(a)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  provision. 

Property  Management 

Current  Law:  Section  1833(a)(6)  of  title  38 
sets  an  expiration  date  of  December  31.  1990. 
for  the  vendee-loan  and  property-manage- 
ment provisions  in  section  1833(a). 

House  bill:  Section  3(2)  would  extend  the 
provisions  in  section  1833(a)  from  December 
31.  1990.  to  December  31.  1993. 

Senate  bill:  Section  404(b)  would  make  the 
provisions  permanent. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  2(b)  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 

Default  Procedures 

Current  Law:  Under  section  1832(c)  of  title 
38.  VA  is  required  to  calculate,  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  formula  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1832(c).  the  "net  value"  of  a  property  se- 
curing a  VA-guaranteed  loan  subject  to  fore- 
closure. This  calculation  is  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  more  cost-effective  for  VA 
to  require  the  property  at  foreclosure  or  to 
pay  the  guaranty  amount  to  the  lender.  The 
requirement  for  VA  to  make  and  apply  net- 
value  determinations  expires  October  1.  1991. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  404(a)  would  make  the 
formula  in  section  1832(c)  of  title  38  perma- 
nent. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  3(a)  would 
extend  the  formula  from  October  1,  1991  to 
December  31.  1992. 

Extension  of  Lender  Review  of  Appraisals 

Current  Law:  Public  Law  100-198,  enacted 
December  21,  1987,  amended  section  183(f)  of 
title  38  to  provide  VA  with  authority  to  per- 
mit lenders,  under  certain  conditions,  to  re- 
view appraisals.  This  authority  expired  Octo- 
ber 1,  1990.  VA  published  proposed  regula- 
tions on  May  11,  1989.  to  implement  this  au- 
thority and  the  final  regulations  became  ef- 
fective June  22.  1990. 

House  bill:  Section  6  would  extend  for 
three  years  (through  October  1.  1993)  the  au- 
thority for  certain  lenders  to  review  apprais- 
als. 

Senate  bill:  Section  403  would  extend  the 
authority  for  two  years  (through  FY  1992). 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  3(b)  would 
extend  the  authority  for  certain  lenders  to 
review  appraisals  from  October  1.  1990.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  and  add  a  reporting  require- 
ment which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  submit  to  the  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committees  data  indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  use  by  lenders.  VA  audit  and  over- 
sight of  participating  lenders,  any  abuses, 
and  VA  losses  from  abuse. 

Certificates  of  Veteran  Status  for  National 
Housing  Act  Benefits 

Current  law:  The  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  provides  for  lower 
downpayments  by  veterans  using  certain 
HUD-administered  housing  programs.  Pursu- 
ant to  a  1966  agreement  between  VA  and 
HUD,  VA  issues  certificates  establishing  vet- 
eran status  for  purposes  of  this  benefit.  The 
agreement  calls  for  HUD  to  reimburse  VA  for 
this  service.  In  recent  years,  VA  has  issued 
the  certificates  even  though  HUD  had  de- 
clined to  provide  reimbursement. 

House  bill:  Section  10(a)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1820  of  title  38  to  require  VA.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  HUD  Secretary  and  without 
charge,  to  issue  certificates  of  veteran  status 
to  veterans  seeking  benefits  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  HUD. 

Senate  bill:  Section  406  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision,  except  that 
it  would  create  a  new  section  1835. 


Compromise  agreement:  Section  4(a)  fol- 
lows the  House  provision. 

Exemption  from  Lobbying  Reporting 
Requirements 

Current  Law:  Public  Law  101-121  requires 
certain  disclosures  of  lobbying  activities  by 
certain  recipients  of  government  assistance. 
This  law  applies  to  loans  of  over  $150,000 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  ac- 
companying the  Conference  Report  on  the 
bill  that  became  Public  Law  101-121  (H.  Rept. 
101-264.  pages  90-98)  stated  that  the  S150.000 
threshold  "serves  to  exempt  .  .  .  individuals 
who  seek  federally  insured  loans  (for  pur- 
chase of  personal  residences,  for  example) 
from  these  provisions."  VA  guaranteed  loans 
effectively  are  limited  to  four  times  the 
guaranty  amount.  In  section  306  of  Public 
Law  101-237,  Congress  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum VA  guaranty  amount  to  S46,000.  This 
guaranty  would  support  a  VA-guaranteed 
loan  of  up  to  S184.000. 

House  bill:  Section  10(b)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1803  of  title  38  to  exempt  individuals  ob- 
taining VA-guaranteed  loans  from  the  re- 
quirement that  individuals  obtaining  feder- 
ally guaranteed  loans  of  over  $150,000  dis- 
close their  lobbying  activities,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  title  38  provides  otherwise. 

Senate  bill:  Section  405  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision  except  that 
it  does  not  include  authority  for  administra- 
tive imposition  of  reporting  requirements  or 
reference  to  imposition  in  title  38. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  4(b)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  provision. 

Waiver  of  Indebtedness 

Current  Law:  Under  section  3102  of  title  38. 
no  time  limit  is  imposed  for  a  veteran  to 
apply  for  waiver  of  a  home-loan  debt  to  VA. 
Veterans  seeking  waivers  for  other  types  of 
VA  debts,  such  as  debts  arising  from  benefits 
overpayments,  must  apply  for  a  waiver  with- 
in 180  days  after  receiving  notice  of  the  debt. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  407  would  limit  the 
time  during  which  a  veteran  may  apply  to 
VA  for  waiver  of  a  home-loan  debt  to  one 
year  after  the  date  VA  notified  the  debtor  of 
the  indebtedness  and  requires  that  debt  no- 
tices for  home-loan  and  non-home-loan  debts 
inform  the  recipient  of  his  or  her  right  to 
apply  for  a  waiver  and  of  how  to  apply  for  a 
waiver. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  5  contains 

the  Senate  provision  modified  to  begin  the 

one-year  period  on  the  date  that  the  debtor 

receives  notice  of  the  debt  by  certified  mail. 

Entitlement  Amount 

Current  Law:  Under  section  1803(a)(1)  of 
title  38.  a  guaranty  is  provided  equal  to  (a)  50 
percent  of  the  loan  amount  for  loans  of  up  to 
S45.000;  or  (b)  40  percent  of  the  loan  amount 
for  loans  of  more  than  $45,000,  but  not  less 
than  $22,500  or  more  than  $46,000.  The  maxi- 
mum guaranty  to  which  a  veteran  is  entitled 
is  $46,000,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  entitle- 
ment previously  used  by  the  veteran  and  not 
restored.  Under  the  credit  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  secondary  mortgage  market, 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  that  a  vet- 
eran can  obtain  with  the  maximum  of  $46,000 
guaranty  is  $184,000. 

House  bill:  Section  4  would  modify  section 
306  of  Public  Law  101-237  by  permitting  in- 
terest-rate-reduction refinancing  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  up  to  the  new  maximum  of 
$46,000. 

Senate  bill:  Section  707(d)(1)  and  (3)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision 
except  it  clarifies  the  language  of  the  enti- 
tlement provisions. 
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Compromise  agreement:  Section  6  follows 
the  Senate  provision. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  OF  CWT  AND 
THERAPEUTIC  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING 

Authorization  of  Demonstration  Program 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  3-year  demonstra- 
tion project  of  transitional  housing. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would  require 
VA  to  conduct  a  5-year,  two-part  CWT  and 
therapeutic  residence  (TR)  pilot  program. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  CWT 
and  therapeutic  transitional  housing  dem- 
onstration program  in  FYs  1991  through  1994. 

Eligible  Participants 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise 
acquire  residential  housing  for  use  as  transi- 
tional housing  for  veterans  working  under 
subsection  (a)  (incentive  therapy,  i.e.,  work 
performed  for  and  paid  for  by  VA)  or  (b) 
(CWT)  of  section  618  of  title  38. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would  provide 
that  only  patients  participating  in  CWT 
under  section  618(b)  would  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  program. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Scope  of  Demonstration  Program 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  operate  no  more  than  50  resi- 
dences as  transitional  housing  under  the 
demonstration  program. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would  require 
the  pilot  program  at  not  more  than  25  VA 
health-care  facilities  and  require  VA  (a)  at 
not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  15  sites,  to 
promote  and  participate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  nonprofit  corporations  with  which 
VA  would  contract  to  run  CWT  programs  as 
long  as  the  nonprofit  runs  a  TR,  and  (b)  di- 
rectly to  acquire  and  operate  TR's  for  veter- 
ans participating  in  CWT  programs  at  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  15  sites. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  operate  directly 
or  by  contract  with  non-profit  organizations 
not  more  than  50  residences  as  therapeutic 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  engaged  in 
CWT  programs. 

Section  7  would  authorize  VA  to  contract 
under  the  demonstration  program  with  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  CWT  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  nonprofit  organization's  operation  of 
therapeutic  transitional  bousing  for  CWT 
particii>ants.  VA  would  be  authorized  to  fur- 
nish nonprofit  corporations  (with  or  without 
consideration)  in-kind  services  including  (a) 
technical  and  clinical  advice,  (b)  supervision 
of  the  activities  of  CWT  participants  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  any  property  for  use  as 
therapeutic  transitional  housing  under  the 
contract,  and  (c)  minor  maintenance  of  and 
minor  repairs  to  the  property  used  as  thera- 
peutic transitional  housing. 

Acquisition  of  Residential  Properties 
House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  use  such  procurement  proce- 
dures in  acquiring  residential  housing  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  expedite 
the  opening  and  operation  of  transitional 
housing  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  contains 
this  provision. 


Operation  of  Residences  as  Therapeutic 
Transitional  Housing 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  provide  for 
residences  to  be  operated  as  transitional 
housing  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Only  veterans  working  under  sub- 
section (a)  (incentive  therapy)  or  (b)  (CWT) 
of  section  618  and  a  house  manager  may  re- 
side in  the  residence. 

(b)  Each  resident,  other  than  the  house 
manager,  must  pay  rent. 

(c)  In  the  establishment  and  oi)eration  of 
transitional  housing,  the  Secretary  must 
consult  with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  local  community  and  shall  comply  with 
zoning  requirements,  building  permit  re- 
quirements, and  other  similar  requirements 
applicable  to  other  real  property  used  for 
similar  purposes  in  the  community. 

(d)  The  residence  must  meet  State  and 
community  fire  and  safety  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  other  real  property  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  the  community,  but  Federal 
fire  and  safety  standards  would  not  apply. 

Senate  bill:  (a)  Section  222(c)  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  House  provision 
except  that  veterans  described  in  section 
618(a)  (incentive  therapy)  of  title  38  would 
not  be  eligible. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

House  Managers 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
house  managers  and  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  provide  free  room  and  subsistence  to 
house  managers  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of 
payment  of,  a  fee  for  their  services. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  (a)  it  would  not 
expressly  require  qualifications  to  be  pre- 
scribed, and  (b)  it  would  require  that  the 
house  manager's  total  compensation  be  no 
less  than  any  applicable  minimum-wage 
rate. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Sources  of  Housing 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  operate  as  transitional  housing 
under  this  section  (a)  any  suitable  residen- 
tial property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as 
the  result  of  a  default  on  loans  made  or  in- 
sured under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  and  (b)  any 
other  suitable  residential  property  pur- 
chased, leased,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
Secretary. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  contains 
this  provision. 

Administrative  Issues  Relating  to  Use  of  VA- 
Acquired  Properties 

House  bill:  Section  13  would,  in  the  case  of 
any  suitable  property  acquired  by  VA  as  the 
result  of  a  default  open  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  chapter  37,  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary (a)  transfer  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  property  within  VA  from  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration  (VBA)  to 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  (VHS&RA),  and  (b)  transfer 
from  the  General  Post  Fund  (GPF)  to  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  an  amount 
(not  to  exceed  the  amount  the  Secretary 
paid  for  the  property)  representing  the 
amount  the  Secretary  considers  could  be  ob- 
tained by  sale  of  such  property  to  a  non- 
profit organization  or  a  State  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for  homeless  veterans. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would,  in  the 
case  of  any  suitable  property  acquired  by  VA 
as  a  result  of  such  a  default,  require  that  (a) 


the  CMD  be  responsible  for  the  property,  and 
(b)  STRAF  funds  equal  to  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  charged  for  the  property  If 
it  had  been  sold  for  use  as  a  homeless  shelter 
under  section  9  of  Public  Law  100-198  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  VA  home-loan 
guaranty  program  revolving  fund. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Properties  Acquired  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

House  bill:  Section  13  would,  in  the  case  of 
property  acquired  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  re- 
quire that  (a)  the  amount  charged  by  HUD 
not  exceed  the  amount  that  HUD  would 
charge  for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  a  non- 
profit organization  or  a  State  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for  homeless  persons  and  (b)  funds 
paid  to  HUD  be  derived  from  the  GPF. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Rental  Rates 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  require  the  VA 
Secretary  to  prescribe  a  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing reasonable  rental  rates  for  persons 
residing  in  transitional  housing  and  appro- 
priate limits  on  the  period  of  time  for  which 
such  persons  may  reside  in  transitional 
housing. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  follows 
the  House  bill. 

Disposal  of  Properties 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  (a)  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  any  property  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
program,  and  (b)  require  that  the  proceeds  of 
any  disposal  of  such  property  be  credited  to 
the  GPF. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision  except  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  required  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  STRAF. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  would 
require  that  the  proceeds  of  any  disposal  of 
property  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  sepa- 
rate account  in  the  GPF  established  for  the 
purposes  of  the  demonstration  program. 
Deposit  of  Rental  Payments 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  provide  that 
funds  received  by  VA  for  rent  paid  by  vet- 
eran residents  be  deposited  in  the  GPF. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would  require 
that  funds  be  deposited  in  the  STRAF. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  would 
require  that  funds  received  by  VA  from  rents 
paid  by  veteran  residents  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  special  account  in  the  GPF  es- 
tablished for  the  purposes  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Funding 

House  bill:  Section  13  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  distribute  out  of  the  GPF  such 
amounts  as  necessary  for  the  acquisition, 
management,  maintenance,  and  disposition 
of  real  property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  demonstration  project. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(c)  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  the  STRAF 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pilot 
program  and  provide  that,  to  the  extent  less 
than  SS  million  is  appropriated,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
STRAF  from  the  GPF  of  the  medical  facility 
hosting  the  CWT/TR  program  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pilot  program. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  7  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  distribute  from 
the  GPF  such  amounts  as  necessary  for  the 
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ly installments  and  that  reasonable  pen- 
alties be  assessed  for  failures  to  pay  an  in- 
stallment by  the  date  specified  in  the  loan 
agreement. 

Compromise  agreement;  Section  8  follows 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  Secretary, 
upon  making  a  determination  that  it  is  in- 
feasible  to  require  that  loans  be  repaid  with- 
in 2  years,  would  be  authorized  to  extend 
loans  on  terms  other  than  those  otherwise 
required. 

Loan  Recipients 

House  bill;  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  217(b)  would  provide 
that  a  loan  may  be  made  only  to  a  nonprofit 
private  entity  that  agrees  that  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  residence: 

(a)  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs  would  be  prohib- 
ited: 

(b)  any  resident  who  uses  alcohol  or  drugs 
would  be  expelled  from  the  residence; 

(c)  residents  would  pay  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  residence,  including  rent  and  utili- 
ties; 

(d)  the  residents  would,  through  a  majority 
role  of  the  residents,  otherwise  establish 
policies  governing  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence, including  the  manner  in  which  appli- 
cations for  residence  are  approved;  and 

(e)  the  residence  would  be  operated  solely 
as  a  residence  for  not  less  than  66  veterans. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  8  follows 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  Secretary, 
upon  making  a  determination  in  an  individ- 
ual case  that  it  would  be  infeasible  to  re- 
quire that  a  nonprofit  entity  agree  to  the 
prohibitions  described  in  (a)  through  (b)  of 
the  Senate  bill,  above,  would  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  on  terms  other  than  those 
otherwise  required.  Section  8  also  requires 
that  VA  issue  a  report,  15  months  after  the 
first  loan  is  made,  on  the  Department's  expe- 
rience under  the  loan  program.  The  report 
would  be  required  to  include  (a)  the  default 
rate  on  loans  made  under  the  new  authority, 
(b)  an  explanation  of  the  collection  system 
employed  by  VA  for  collecting  payments  on 
the  loans,  (c)  the  number  of  facilities  at 
which  loans  have  been  extended,  and  (d)  the 
Department's  views  on  the  adequacy  of  a 
SIOO.OOO  limit  on  the  amount  of  outstanding 
loans. 

Deposit  of  Loan  Repayments 

House  bill:  Section  14  would  provide  that 
amounts  received  as  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  such  loans  be  deposited  In 
the  GPF. 

Senate  bill:  Section  217(b)  would  require 
that  all  loan  repayments  and  penalties  col- 
lected be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Tran- 
sitional Housing  Fund. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  8  would 
require  that  amounts  received  as  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  such  loans,  and  any 
penalties  collected,  be  deposited  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  special  account  in  the  GPF. 
Collection  Procedures 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  Section  217(b)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  private  non- 
profit corporations  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lecting payments  of  loans. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  section 
213  of  title  38.  VA  has  authority  to  contract 
for  needed  services. 

TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING 

Extension  of  Authority  to  Sell  AcQuired 
Properties 
Current  law:  Under  section  9(a)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Home  Loan  Program  Improvements 
and    Property    Rehabilitation    Act    of    1987 


(Public  Law  100-198)  VA  was  granted  the  au- 
thority to  sell  to  States.  State  agencies,  or 
nonprofit  organizations  property  acquired  as 
a  result  of  a  default  on  a  loan  made  or  guar- 
anteed by  VA  under  the  VA  home  loan  pro- 
gram if  the  property  is  to  be  used  solely  as 
a  shelter  for  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families.  VA  was  authorized  to  sell  such 
properties  for  less  than  the  full  market 
value;  the  law  provides  that  the  sale  shall  be 
"for  such  consideration  as  the  [Secretary] 
determines  is  in  the  best  interests  of  home- 
less veterans  and  the  Federal  Government." 
The  authority  provided  under  section  9  of 
Public  Law  100-198  expired  on  October  1,  1990. 

House  bill:  Section  16  would  codify  in  title 
38  and  extend  for  3  years  the  provisions  of 
section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  100-198  under 
which  VA  has  the  authority  to  sell  acquired 
properties  for  use  as  shelters  primarily  for 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families. 

Senate  bill:  Section  217(a)  would  extend 
through  December  31.  1993,  VA's  authority 
under  section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  100-198  to 
sell  acquired  properties  for  use  as  shelters 
primarily  for  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  9  follows 
the  House  bill. 

COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY  (CWT) 

Contract  Sources 

Current  Law:  Section  618  of  title  38  author- 
izes VA,  in  the  furnishing  of  rehabilitative 
services,  to  carry  out  certain  programs  of 
therapeutic  work  for  VA  patients.  CWT  pro- 
grams involve  work  contracted  for  by  busi- 
nesses, with  the  wages  for  the  VA  patients 
being  paid  for  with  the  funds  generated  by 
the  contract  and  paid  to  the  CWT  program. 
Thus,  to  carry  out  CWT  programs.  VA  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  entities  and  other 
sources  outside  of  VA.  and  is  also  authorized 
to  contract  with  certain  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  CWT  programs. 

House  bill:  Section  12  would  authorize  VA 
CWT  programs  to  contract  with  elements  of 
VA,  as  well  as  other  private  or  governmental 
sources,  for  the  work  involved. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(a)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Authorized  Use  of  Special  Therapeutic  and  Re- 
habilitation   Activities    Fund    (STRAP)    for 

Training  and  Other  Purposes 

House  bill:  Section  12  would  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  from  the  Special  Therapeutic 
and  Rehabilitation  Activities  Fund 
(STRAF).  which  is  used  for  the  operation  of 
CWT  programs,  to  defray  the  costs  of  travel 
and  related  expenses  necessary  to  train  and 
educate  VA  employees  to  administer  CWT 
programs. 

Senate  bill:  Section  222(b)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  10  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Use  of  Flat  Grave  Markers  at  the  Florida 
National  Cemetery 

Current  Law:  Section  1004(c)(2)  of  title  38 
generally  requires  the  use  of  upright  grave 
markers  in  national  cemeteries  for  inter- 
ments that  occur  on  or  after  January  1.  1987. 

House  bill:  Section  9  would  authorize  VA 
to  provide  for  flat  grave  markers  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Florida  National  Cemetery  that 
had  been  designed  and  developed  to  use  Hat 
grave  markers  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
provision  in  current  law  requiring  upright 
headstones  in  national  cemeteries. 

Senate  bill:  Section  701(b)  is  substantively 
identical  to  the  House  bill. 
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Compromise  agreement:  Section  11  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Authority  to  Carry  Out  Specified  Administrative 
Reorganization 

Current  Law:  Section  210(b)(2)  of  title  38 
imposes  certain  requirements  for  advance 
notification  to  the  Congress  of  planned  VA 
administrative  reorganizations  which  result 
in  employment  reductions  that  exceed  speci- 
fied levels  at  certain  VA  facilities  or  units. 

By  letters  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  dated  January 
4,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  pro- 
vided notice  of  a  planned  organizational  re- 
alignment of  management  responsibility  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Data 
Processing  Centers,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding realignment  of  associated  Infor- 
mation Resources  Management  operational 
components  and  functions  with  the  Depart- 
ment's central  office. 

Without  a  waiver  of  section  210(b)(2).  this 
realignment  cannot  be  completed  prior  to 
October  1,  1991. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  Section  12  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  realignment  with- 
out regard  to  section  210(b)(2). 

Technical  Amendments 

Compromise  agreement:  Sections  13.  14, 
and  15  contain  various  technical  amend- 
ments. Section  13  contains  amendments  to 
laws  other  than  those  codified  in  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  which  modify  those  laws 
to  reflect  the  redesignations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  related  changes  made  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Act  (Public 
Law  100-527):  and  sections  14  and  15  contain 
purely  technical  amendments  to  various 
title  38  provisions. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  former  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  the  homeless  pro- 
visions included  in  H.R.  232. 

The  homeless  provisions  included  in 
this  final  compromise  version  of  H.R. 
232  were  derived,  in  part,  from  S.846 
which  I  introduced  on  April  19,  1989. 
S.846  would  have  improved  and  ex- 
panded VA's  ability  to  provide  services 
to  homeless  or  potentially  homeless 
veterans.  The  major  focus  of  the  legis- 
lation was  to  provide  for  therapeutic 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  VA's  Compensated  Work 
Therapy  Program.  This  objective  would 
be  accomplished  by  permitting  VA  to 
purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire 
houses  to  be  operated  by  VA  for  certain 
veterans.  On  June  14,  1989,  the  commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation. S.  13,  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  13,  1989  (S.  Rept.  101- 
126),  included  provisions  derived  from 
8.846. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  important  legislation  which 
should  assist  certain  veterans  in 
achieving  both  economic  and  living 
independence.  Under  H.R.  232,  VA's 
Secretary  would  carry  out  a  3-year 
pilot  progrram  of  providing  therapeutic 
transitional  housing.  In  order  to  par- 


ticipate, the  veteran  must  be  working 
in  VA's  Compensated  Work  Therapy 
Program. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Paul  Errera — Di- 
rector of  VA's  Mental  Health  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Service — and  Ms. 
Joan  Sheldon  also  of  that  service  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  pushing 
this  legislation  forward.  Their  commit- 
ment and  diligence  to  helping  those 
mentally  ill  veterans  is  indeed  com- 
mendable. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Cranston,  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  232, 
as  amended,  a  bill  to  improve  housing 
and  memorial  affairs  programs  for  our 
Nation's  veterans.  This  measure,  which 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  has  its  origins  in  last 
year's  S.  2100  and  H.R.  5002. 

H.R.  232  would  make  several  changes 
in  VA's  loan  guaranty  program  includ- 
ing provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
vendee  loans,  by  removing  a  statutory 
limit  on  the  number  of  such  loans 
which  can  be  sold.  The  bill  would  also 
amend  the  waiver  procedures  for  loan 
guaranty  indebtedness,  by  requiring 
that  an  application  for  such  a  waiver 
be  filed  within  1  year  of  VA's  notifica- 
tion to  the  veteran  of  his  or  her  indebt- 
edness. Under  current  law,  there  is  no 
limitation  on  such  a  request. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  three  im- 
portant benefits  for  veterans  strug- 
gling to  regain  their  status  as  fully 
functioning  members  of  society. 

First,  in  one  of  its  most  important 
provisions,  H.R.  232  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  3-year 
demonstration  project  of  therapeutic 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  work- 
ing under  VA's  Compensated  Work 
Therapy  [CWT]  and/or  incentive  work 
programs.  Under  this  new  authority, 
the  Secretary  could  operate  up  to  50 
such  residences.  The  physical  plants 
would  be  VA  foreclosed  proi)erties  or 
properties  acquired  by  any  other  suit- 
able procurement  method.  Acquisition 
and  maintenance  costs  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  VA's  General  Post  Fund, 
a  revolving  fund. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  predecessor 
as  ranking  minority  member,  Frank 
MURKOWSKI  of  Alaska,  who  has  been 
such  a  champion  of  the  Compensated 
Work  Therapy  Program.  Indeed,  it  was 
Senator  Murkowski  who  first  intro- 
duced legislation  establishing  this  link 
between  therapeutic  housing  and  CWT 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  his  idea  becoming  a  reality. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  to  es- 
tablish transitional  therapeutic  hous- 
ing for  veterans  recovering  from  sub- 
stance abuse  disabilities.  Loans  would 
be  limited  to  $4,500,  have  2-year  terms, 
and  would  be  made  from  a  special  ac- 


count in  VA's  General  Post  Fund.  In 
the  aggregate,  these  loans  could  not 
exceed  $100,000. 

Finally,  this  compromise  agreement 
would  extend,  for  3  years.  VA's  author- 
ity to  sell  acquired  properties  for  use 
as  shelters  primarily  for  homeless  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

These  are  all  important  provisions, 
Mr.  President,  which  will  help  some  of 
our  neediest  veterans  to  reenter  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

With  respect  to  memorial  affairs,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  use  of  flat 
gravemarkers  in  the  Florida  National 
Cemetery.  On  a  purely  administrative 
note,  the  bill  would  ease  VA's  ability 
to  reorganize  its  data  processing  cen- 
ter. 

Finally.  H.R.  232  would  make  tech- 
nical corrections  necessary  as  a  result 
of  VA's  elevation  to  Cabinet  status. 
This  latter  portion  was  a  massive  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  President,  involving  a 
review  of  50  titles  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
committee  staff,  legislative  counsel 
and  VA  personnel.  All  deserve  a  large 
amount  of  credit  for  this  impressive 
work.  I  would  like  to  thank  particu- 
larly Charlie  Armstrong  of  Senate  Leg- 
islative Counsel  and  Bob  Cover  of 
House  Legislative  Counsel  for  their 
work  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  232  will  provide 
much  needed  assistance  for  some  of  our 
neediest  veterans.  I  conamend  our 
chairman.  Senator  Cranston,  for  his 
hard  work  on  this  compromise  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  243)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  232).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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speech  that  has  been  eroded  by  Buck- 
ley versus  Valeo. 

After  all,  as  a  practical  reality,  what 
Buckley  says  is:  Yes,  if  you  have  per- 
sonal wealth,  then  you  have  access  to 
television,  you  have  freedom  of  speech. 
But  if  you  do  not  have  personal  wealth, 
then  you  are  denied  access  to  tele- 
vision. Instead  of  freedom  of  speech, 
you  have  only  the  freedom  to  shut  up. 

So  let  us  be  done  with  this  phony 
charge  that  spending  limits  are  some- 
how an  attack  on  freedom  of  speech.  As 
Justice  Byron  White  points  out,  clear 
as  a  bell,  in  his  dissent,  both  contribu- 
tion limits  and  spending  limits  are 
neutral  as  to  the  content  of  speech  and 
are  not  motivated  by  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  political  speech  of 
particular  candidates  or  of  political 
speech  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  realizes 
that  television  advertising  is  the  name 
of  the  game  in  modern  American  poli- 
tics. In  warfare,  if  you  control  the  air, 
you  control  the  battlefield.  In  politics, 
if  you  control  the  airwaves,  you  con- 
trol the  tenor  and  focus  of  a  campaign. 

Probably  80  percent  of  campaign 
conmiunications  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  television.  And  most  of 
that  TV  airtime  comes  at  a  dear  price. 
In  South  Carolina,  you  are  talking 
$2,400  for  30  seconds  of  prime-time  ad- 
vertising. In  New  York  City,  you  are 
talking  more  than  $30,000  for  the  same 
30  seconds. 

The  hard  fact  of  life  for  a  candidate 
is  that  if  you  are  not  on  TV,  you  are 
not  truly  in  the  race.  Wealthy  chal- 
lengers as  well  as  incumbents  flush 
with  money  go  directly  to  the  TV  stu- 
dio. Those  without  personal  wealth  are 
sidetracked  to  the  time-consuming 
pursuit  of  cash. 

Buckley  versus  Valeo  created  a  dou- 
ble bind.  It  upheld  restrictions  on  cam- 
paign contributions,  but  struck  down 
restrictions  on  how  much  candidates 
with  deep  pockets  can  spend.  The  Court 
ignored  the  practical  reality  that  if  my 
opponent  has  only  $50,000  to  spend  in  a 
race  and  I  have  $1  million,  then  I  can 
effectively  deprive  him  of  freedom  of 
speech.  By  failing  to  respond  to  my  ad- 
vertising, my  speechless,  cash-poor  op- 
ponent will  appear  unwilling  to  speak 
up  in  his  own  defense. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  zeroed  in 
on  this  disparity  in  his  dissent  to 
Buckley  versus  Valeo.  By  striking 
down  the  limit  on  what  a  candidate  can 
spend.  Justice  Marshall  said,  "It  would 
appear  to  follow  that  the  candidate 
with  a  substantial  personal  fortune  at 
his  disposal  is  off  to  a  significant  head 
start." 

Indeed.  Justice  Marshall  went  fur- 
ther: He  argued  that  by  upholding  the 
limitations  on  contributions  but  strik- 
ing down  limits  on  overall  spending, 
the  Court  put  an  additional  premium 
on  a  candidates  personal  wealth. 

Justice  Marshall  was  dead  right.  Our 
urgent  task  is  to  right  the  injustice  of 
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Buckley  versus  Valeo  by  empowering 
Congress  to  place  caps  on  Federal  cam- 
paign spending.  We  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  uncontrolled  escalation  of 
campaign  spending.  The  average  cost  of 
a  Senate  race  was  $1.1  million  in  1980, 
rising  to  $2.1  million  in  1984,  and  sky- 
rocketing to  $3  million  in  1986,  and  $4 
million  in  1990.  To  raise  that  kind  of 
money,  the  average  Senator  must  raise 
money  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $12,000  a 
week  every  week  of  his  6-year  term. 
Senators  from  large  States  such  as 
California  and  New  York  are  obliged  to 
raise  three  or  four  times  that  amount. 
This  obsession  with  money  distracts  us 
from  the  people's  business.  At  worst,  it 
corrupts  and  degrades  the  entire  politi- 
cal process.  Fundraisers  used  to  be  ar- 
ranged so  they  didn't  conflict  with  the 
Senate  schedule;  nowadays,  the  Senate 
schedule  is  regularly  shifted  to  accom- 
modate fundraisers. 

I  have  run  for  statewide  office  15 
times  in  South  Carolina.  You  establish 
a  certain  campaign  routine,  say,  shak- 
ing hands  at  a  mill  shift  in  Greer,  visit- 
ing the  big  country  store  outside  of 
Belton,  and  so  on.  Over  the  years,  they 
look  for  you  and  expect  you  to  come 
around.  They  say,  "Here  he  comes 
again.  It  must  be  election  time."  But 
in  recent  years,  those  mill  visits  and 
dropping  by  the  country  store  have  be- 
come a  casualty  of  the  system.  There  is 
very  little  time  for  them.  I  am  out 
chasing  dollars. 

During  my  1986  reelection  campaign, 
I  found  myself  raising  money  to  get  on 
TV  to  raise  money  to  get  on  TV  to 
raise  money  to  get  on  TV.  It  is  a  vi- 
cious cycle.  The  rule  was,  if  you  had 
money,  I  had  the  time  to  meet  with 
you. 

After  the  election,  I  held  a  series  of 
town  meetings  across  the  State. 
Friends  asked,  "Why  are  you  doing 
these  town  meetings?  You  just  got 
elected.  You've  got  6  years."  To  which 
I  answered,  "I'm  doing  it  because  it's 
my  first  chance  to  really  get  out  and 
meet  with  the  people  who  elected  me.  I 
didn't  get  much  of  a  chance  during  the 
campaign.  I  was  too  busy  raising 
bucks." 

I  remember  Senator  Richard  Russell 
saying:  "They  give  you  a  6-year  term 
in  this  U.S.  Senate:  2  years  to  be  a 
statesman,  the  next  2  years  to  be  a  pol- 
itician, and  the  last  2  years  to  be  a 
demagogue."  Regrettably,  we  are  no 
longer  afforded  even  2  years  as  states- 
men. We  proceed  straight  to  dema- 
goguery  right  after  the  election  be- 
cause of  the  imperatives  of  raising 
money. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  would 
change  all  this.  It  would  empower  Con- 
gress to  impose  reasonable  spending 
limits  on  Federal  campaigns.  For  in- 
stance, we  could  impose  a  limit  of,  say, 
$700,000  per  Senate  candidate  in  a  small 
State  like  South  Carolina— a  far  cry 
from  the  $2.2  million  I  spent  in  1986. 
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And  incidentially,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  be  done  with  the  canard  that  spend- 
ing limits  would  be  a  boon  to  incum- 
bents, who  supposedly  already  have 
name  recogrnition  and  standing  with 
the  public  and  therefore  begin  with  a 
built-in  advantage  over  any  chal- 
lengers. Nonsense.  I  hardly  need  to  re- 
mind my  Senate  colleagues  of  the  high 
rate  of  electoral  mortality  in  the  upper 
Chamber.  And  as  to  the  alleged  invul- 
nerability of  incumbents  in  the  House, 
I  would  simply  note  that  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  House  membership  has  been 
replaced  in  the  last  decade. 

I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that 
any  advantages  of  incumbency  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ob- 
vious disadvantages  of  incumbency, 
specifically  the  disadvantage  of  defend- 
ing hundreds  of  controversial  votes  in 
Congress.  Look  at  the  experience  of 
Democratic  challenges  in  the  1986  Sen- 
ate elections:  Seven  Democratic  chal- 
lengers defeated  Republican  incum- 
bents. Five  of  those  challengers  won 
despite  being  outspent  by  $1  million  or 
more.  Four  of  those  five  were  outspent 
by  a  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1.  Based  on 
this  evidence.  University  of  Virginia 
political  scientist  Larry  Sabato  has 
suggested  a  doctrine  of  sufficiency.  As 
Professor  Sabato  puts  it: 

While  challengers  tend  to  be  underfunded, 
they  can  compete  effectively  if  they  are  ca- 
pable and  have  sufficient  money  to  present 
themselves  and  their  messages. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
that  once  we  have  overall  spending 
limits,  it  will  matter  little  whether  a 
candidate  gets  money  from  industry 
groups,  or  from  PAC's,  or  from  individ- 
uals. It  is  still  a  reasonable — sufficient 
to  use  Professor  Sabato's  term — 
amount  any  way  you  cut  it.  Spending 
will  be  under  control,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  account  for  every  dollar  coming 
in  and  every  dollar  going  out. 

On  the  issue  of  PACs,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  never  believed 
that  PAC's  per  se  are  an  evil  in  the 
current  system.  On  the  contrary,  PAC's 
are  a  very  healthy  instrumentality  of 
politics.  PAC's  have  brought  people 
into  the  political  process:  nurses,  edu- 
cators, small  business  people,  senior 
citizens,  unionists,  you  name  it.  They 
permit  people  of  modest  means  and 
zero  individual  influence  to  band  to- 
gether with  others  of  mutual  interest 
knowing  that  their  contribution  is 
heard  and  known. 

For  years  we  have  encouraged  these 
people  to  get  involved,  to  participate. 
Yet  now  that  they  are  participating, 
we  turn  around  and  say,  "Oh,  no,  your 
Influence  is  corrupting,  your  money  is 
tainted."  This  is  wrong.  The  evil  to  be 
corrected  is  not  the  abundance  of  par- 
ticipation but  the  superabundance  of 
money.  The  culprit  is  run-away  cam- 
paign spending. 

To  a  distressing  degree,  elections  are 
determined  not  in  the  political  mar- 
ketplace but  in  the  financial  market- 


place. Our  elections  are  supposed  to  be 
contests  of  ideas,  but  too  often  they  de- 
generate into  megadollar  derbies, 
paper  chases  through  the  board  rooms 
of  corporations  and  special  interests. 

I  have  been  amused  by  the  conten- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  we  spend  too  little  in  our 
Federal  campaigns.  He  has  edified  the 
Senate  and  elevated  the  debate  by  pro- 
pounding his  eloquent  "Kibbles  'n' 
Bits"  defense,  that  is,  the  point  that 
America  spends  more  on  cat  food  than 
it  does  on  Federal  campaigns.  I  submit 
that  this  fact  speaks  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  overfed  cats  in  our  Nation  than 
to  the  number  of  underfunded  can- 
didates. Moreover,  to  raise  the 
"Kibbles  'n'  Bits"  banner  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  more  unfortunate  example 
of  vulgar,  marketplace  values  run 
amok.  Federal  offices  are  not  like  cat 
food;  they  should  not  be  up  for  sale. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  campaign 
spending  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  constitutional  amendment  I 
have  proposed  would  permit  Congress 
to  impose  fair,  responsible,  workable 
limits  on  Federal  campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

Such  a  reform  would  have  four  im- 
portant impacts:  First,  it  would  end 
the  mindless  pursuit  of  ever-fatter 
campaign  war  chests;  second,  it  would 
free  candidates  from  their  current  ob- 
session with  fundraising  and  allow 
them  to  focus  more  on  issues  and  ideas; 
once  elected  to  office,  we  wouldn't 
have  to  spend  20  percent  of  our  time 
raising  money  to  keep  our  seats;  third, 
it  would  curb  the  influence  of  special 
interests;  and  fourth,  it  would  create  a 
more  level  playing  field  for  our  Federal 
campaigns — a  competitive  environment 
where  personal  wealth  does  not  give 
candidates  an  insurmountable  advan- 
tage. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  word  about 
the  advantages  of  the  amend-the-Con- 
stitution  approach  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 35.  Recent  history  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  practicality  and  viability 
of  this  constitutional  route.  Certainly, 
it  is  no  coincidence  that  four  of  the 
last  five  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion have  dealt  with  Federal  election 
issues.  In  elections,  the  process  drives 
and  shapes  the  end  result.  Election 
laws  can  skew  election  results,  whether 
you  aire  talking  about  a  poll  tax  depriv- 
ing minorities  of  their  right  to  vote,  or 
the  absence  of  campaign  spending  lim- 
its giving  an  unfair  advantage  to 
wealthy  candidates.  These  are  profound 
issues  which  go  to  the  heart  of  our  de- 
mocracy, and  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  they  be  addressed  through  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

And  let  us  not  be  distracted  by  the 
argument  that  the  amend-the-Con- 
stitution  approach  will  take  too  long. 
Take  too  long?  We  have  been  dithering 
on  this  campaign  finance  issue  since 
early  1970,  and  we  have  not  advanced 
the  ball  a  single  yard.  It  has  been  20 


years  now,  and  no  legislative  solution 
has  done  the  job. 

The  last  five  constitutional  amend- 
ments took  an  average  of  17  months  to 
be  adopted.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  pass  this  joint  resolution,  sub- 
mit it  to  the  States  for  a  vote,  and  rat- 
ify the  amendment  in  time  for  it  to 
govern  the  1992  election.  Indeed,  the 
amend-the-Constitution  approach 

could  prove  more  expeditious  than  the 
alternative  legislative  approach.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  various  public-financ- 
ing bills  that  have  been  proposed  would 
all  be  vulnerable  to  a  Presidential 
veto.  In  contrast.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35,  once  passed  by  the  Congress, 
goes  directly  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. Once  ratified,  it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  is  not  subject  to  veto. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  reject  the  argu- 
ment that — if  we  were  to  pass  and  rat- 
ify this  amendment — Democrats  and 
Republicans  would  be  unable  to  ham- 
mer out  a  mutually  acceptable  formula 
of  campaign-expenditure  limits.  A 
Democratic  Congress  and  Republican 
President  did  exactly  that  in  1974:  We 
set  reasonable,  bipartisan  limits,  by 
law.  We  did  it  in  1974,  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly do  it  again. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35  will  address  the  campaign  fi- 
nance mess  directly,  decisively,  and 
with  finality.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  media  advertising  in  to- 
day's campaigns.  In  Buckley  versus 
Valeo,  it  prescribed  a  bogus  "if  you 
have  the  money  you  can  talk"  version 
of  free  speech.  In  its  place,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  political  cam- 
paigns amendment.  Let  us  ensure  equal 
freedom  of  expression  for  all  who  seek 
Federal  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  in  this  campaign  finance  re- 
form debate  to  make  it  known  to  all 
concerned  that  there  is  a  real,  credible 
alternative  solution  on  the  table. 

With  good  reason,  we  all  hesitate  in 
amending  the  Constitution.  But  the 
fact  is  for  20  years  now  we  have  been 
trying  our  dead-level  best  to  correct 
the  flawed  decision  of  Buckley  versus 
Valeo. 

I  hearken  back  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Practices  Act  back  in  1974.  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  Mr.  President,  we  were 
trying  to  limit  expenditures,  or  the 
buying  of  public  office.  It  was  in  the 
1972  race  for  the  Presidency  that  then 
President  Nixon  had  his  famous  Mau- 
rice Stans  calling  the  various  cor- 
porate interests  and  told  them  to  come 
up  with  the  money. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State.  10 
testile  companies  were  told  that  they 
were  down  for  some  S35,000  apiece,  to 
come  up  with  a  total  of  $350,000.  Others 
were  told  to  come  with  cash.  And  after 
the  election,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   John  Connally,   allowed  to 
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been  on  this  issue  20  years,  so  let  us 
not  start  talking  about  how  an  amend- 
ment could  take  too  long.  We  have 
been  on  this  since  1970. 

So  I  ask  everyone  to  understand  that 
on  next  week  when  they  report  it  out 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  will 
have  a  solution  presented,  already  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  this  body  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  and  now  we  need,  of 
course,  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  after  this  latest  attempt — 
and  Senators  are  now  obliged  to  sort  of 
beat  up  on  each  other  for  the  rest  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  Friday,  plus  the 
early  part  of  next  week — we  will  all 
sober  up  and  understand  the  trouble 
really  is  in  the  flawed  Buckley  decision 
itself,  which  says  that  if  you  do  not 
have  the  money,  then  I  can  veritably 
take  away  your  speech  in  political 
campaigns. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  HER  MAJ- 
ESTY, QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II,  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102- 
5) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:15 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:14  a.m., 
preceded  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Jeri  Thomson:  and  the 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Robert  A. 
Bean,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
address  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II,  of  Great  Britain. 

(The  address  delivered  by  Her  Maj- 
esty, Queen  Elizabeth  II,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  is  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  today's  Record.) 

At  2  p.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  [Mr.  Fowler]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  order  is  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.3:  is  that  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUSINESS  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  cor- 
porate America  is  showing  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  President's  edu- 
cation reform  program. 


Of  particular  interest  to  many  com- 
panies is  the  centerpiece  of  the  edu- 
cation reform  strategy,  the  "New 
American  Schools  Development  Cor- 
poration." Its  challenge  is  to  design 
and  help  communities  create  the  best 
schools  in  the  world. 

Using  business,  private  donations, 
and  $550  million  in  Federal  funds,  the 
President's  plan  calls  for  the  creation 
of  "break  the  mold"  schools,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Education  Alexander  calls 
them. 

The  plan  calls  for  one  school  for 
every  congressional  district,  and  all 
schools  will  be  eligible  to  apply.  Those 
selected  will  received  $1  million  in 
startup  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  will  make  awards 
to  those  schools  with  innovative  ideas 
for  achieving  progress  toward  the  na- 
tional education  goals  set  by  the  Na- 
tion's Govenors  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  leadership  of  the  President. 

Ten  top  U.S.  business  leaders  have 
agreed  to  join  the  new  nonprofit  cor- 
poration that  would  support  develop- 
ment of  the  new  schools  over  the  next 
5  years. 

They  represent  Xerox  Corp.:  IBM; 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.;  Arvin  Indus- 
tries: RJR  Nabisco;  Herr  Foods,  Inc.; 
American  Stock  Exchange;  Tenneco, 
Inc.;  Boeing  Corp.:  and  Eastman 
Kodak. 

This  group  plans  to  raise  up  to  $200 
million  in  private  donations  to  finance 
the  research  aspect  of  the  new  schools 
program.  Funds  will  be  used  to  hire  the 
best  researchers  in  America  to  work 
with  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  and  the  Department 
of  Education  to  assist  communities  in 
designing  the  schools. 

These  schools  will  utilize  the  latest 
in  state-of-the-art  technology,  and  the 
President  will  be  asking  the  Congress 
to  provide  additional  Federal  funding 
to  help  school  districts  access  this 
technology.  The  schools  will  be  de- 
signed to  serve  as  models  for  other 
schools  in  the  community.  The  goal  of 
the  President's  plan  is  to  make  the  op- 
eration cost  of  the  schools  no  more 
than  conventional  schools  after  the 
startup  costs  are  met. 

The  1980's  was  a  decade  of  unprece- 
dented attempts  to  reform  education  in 
the  United  States.  Schools  that  broke 
the  mold  popped  up  here  and  there,  but 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  gains 
were  negligible.  The  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  in  a  November  1990  report, 
proclaimed  that  it  could  find  only 
"modest  improvements  in  student  out- 
comes." 

Business  and  industry  in  this  country 
spend  $25  billion  in  remedial  training 
for  workers  annually.  Seventy  percent 
of  American  businesses  have  difficulty 
in  locating  skilled  entry-level  workers. 

Investing  more  time  and  money  in  a 
system  that  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
needs  of  our  time  is  a  blueprint  for  fail- 
ure. 
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Our  educational  system  is  outdated 
and  must  be  dramatically  restructured. 
What  the  President's  new  American 
schools  plan  will  do  is  help  local  com- 
munities create  a  blueprint  for  success. 

I  have  met  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  new  Deputy  Secretary  des- 
ignee, David  Kearns,  to  talk  about  his 
ideas  for  strengthening  the  linkage  be- 
tween our  local  community  schools  and 
businesses  throughout  the  country.  He 
likened  the  challenge  of  school  reform 
to  the  reforms  he  initiated  at  Xerox 
Corp.  in  the  1970s. 

He  said: 

It  was  a  matter  of  survival  for  Xerox.  Edu- 
cational reform  is  a  survival  issue  for  our  na- 
tion. It  is  the  fundamental  underpinning  of 
the  problems  we  have  in  this  nation. 

I  am  really  excited  about  this  new 
component  of  the  President's  edu- 
cational strategy.  If  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  education  reform,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  start  from  the  ground 
up  and  redesign  the  schools.  What  bet- 
ter way  than  to  involve  our  business 
and  industry  sector  in  the  process?  No 
one  has  more  to  gain,  except  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

The  President  is  serious  about  creat- 
ing a  new  generation  of  American 
schools  for  tomorrow's  students.  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  join  in  offering  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  which  is  very 
bold  and  far-reaching. 

This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  to  join  forces  to 
really  make  a  difference  in  education 
today  and  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

How  long  will  the  Senator  be? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Eight  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  follow  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business  for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  display  this  flag 
during  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  38  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  S.  3 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaig-n  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending:  Boren  amendment  No.  242,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  as 
much  time  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  began  debate  on  campaign 
reform.  We  have  been  here  many,  many 
times  before. 

I  extend  my  compliments  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  has  put  into  this.  He  has 
worked  diligently.  He  has  compromised 
in  the  effort  to  find  a  solution.  The  ma- 
jority leader  as  well,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
has  worked  tirelessly,  as  have  many 
other  Senators. 

This  Senator  has  only  been  in  this 
body  a  mere  14V2  years,  and  in  every 
Congress  I  have  pressed  for  campaign 
finance  reform.  Earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced my  campaign  finance  reform 
bill,  which  is  somewhat  different  than 
the  bill  before  us  here  today.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  find  some 
sanity  in  the  process  of  being  elected 
and  reelected,  if  you  can  get  reelected, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  process  of 
democratic  involvement  in  elections,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  today  in  support 
of  S.  3,  the  Senate  Election  Ethics  Act. 

The  good  news  of  the  day  is  that  I  be- 
lieve most  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
campaign  finance  reform  is  desperately 
needed.  It  is  tempting  to  say,  "Well, 
here  we  go  again,  what  good  will  come 
out^f  this  debate  for  several  days?" 
Butlt  is  my  sincere  hope  that  today's 
debate  and  that  which  follows  later 
this  week  and  next  week  and  the  legis- 
lation that  will  hopefully  result  from 
it,  will  not  go  the  way  of  the  past  ef- 
forts we  have  seen  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

We  just  cannot  have  business  as 
usual.  Campaign  reform  is  long  over- 
due. Now  is  the  time.  No  one  in  this 
body  is  unaware  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars it  takes  to  run  a  successful  Senate 
campaign.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
repeat  the  percentages  and  compara- 
tive figures  of  the  money  that  drives 
the  current  system  in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  involved.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
these  immense  costs  for  any  one  sen- 
atorial race  are  just  outrageous  and 
they  need  to  be  curtailed.  We  must 
have  some  reform. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  my 
own  version  of  what  I  believe  campaign 
reform  should  look  like,  S.  53,  which 
includes  key  provisions  that  will  pro- 


vide truly  meaningful  reform  and  will 
put  the  power  of  the  electoral  process 
back  where  it  belongs,  with  the  indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  not  with  special  in- 
terest groups. 

Manj'  of  these  provisions  have  been 
included  in  the  package  we  are  examin- 
ing today.  Some  of  them  are  not.  But  I 
am  willing  to  support  this  bill  because 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  move 
ahead  and  pass  something  and  put  it  on 
the  books. 

If  we  hope  to  curb  the  runaway  cost 
of  making  a  bid  for  the  Senate,  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  need  spending  lim- 
its. How  anyone  can  argue  that  we  can 
have  campaign  reform  without  some 
limits  on  what  is  spent  is  beyond  my 
imagination.  I  cannot  understand  the 
logic  that  money  is  not  a  problem  in 
campaigns.  Indeed  it  is. 

We  need  some  form  of  public  financ- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  to  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time  that  can- 
didates must  spend  raising  funds.  We 
all  know  the  kind  of  time  that  has  to 
be  invested  in  order  to  raise  the  funds 
for  a  successful — or  unsuccessful — cam- 
paign. 

We  need  to  increase  the  role  of  small 
in-State  contributions  so  they  really 
mean  something.  And  we  must  deem- 
phasize  the  role  of  special  interest 
money  that  pours  into  campaigns, 
often  from  interests  for  when  it  is  just 
absolutely  hard  to  comprehend  the  rea- 
sons to  be  supporting  some  candidates. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  eliminate 
political  action  committees  entirely. 
PAC's  were  devised  in  previous  reform 
efforts  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
power  of  individual  contributions  made 
to  support  the  cause  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  In  their  efforts  to  raise 
funds,  PAC's  perform  an  important 
educational  function.  Let  me  under- 
score the  educational  function  of  polit- 
ical action  committees. 

That  is  one  of  the  primary  purposes 
for  which  PAC's  were  created,  to  edu- 
cate those  who  might  join  and  those 
who  do  join,  so  that  the  issues  are 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  voters' 
minds.  What  better  process  can  we 
have? 

I  believe  these  roles  still  have  some 
value,  but  PAC  contributions  need  to 
be  controlled  in  order  to  linoit  the  per- 
ception of  special  interest  influence. 
We  have  seen  PAC's  grow,  and  we  have 
seen  the  statistics  and  heard  them 
here;  PAC's  have  grown  and  grown,  and 
have  really  become  influential. 

Big  money  and  influence  was  not  the 
purpose  of  PAC's.  The  purpose  was  to 
educate  those  who  voluntarily  are 
members  of  the  PAC,  and  others,  as  to 
issues  that  are  important  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  political  action  commit- 
tee. 

Although  this  bill  would  eliminate 
PAC's  entirely,  I  am  supporting  S.  3  in 
the  interest  of  moving  forward  on  this 
issue.  If  an  amendment  is  offered  to 
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The  facts  just  do  not  support  the  ir- 
responsible attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  this  man  and  his  famiy. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  is  one 
that  has  historically  been  the  butt  of 
political  jokes.  President  Bush  was  the 
object  of  these  jokes  when  he  occupied 
that  Office.  He  was  portrayed  as  a 
"wimp."  and  as  the  frequent  flyer  king 
for  funerals.  Those  allusions  were 
quickly  dispelled  once  he  assumed  his 
current  office,  and  he  is  now  riding  the 
wave  of  the  most  popular  President  in 
modern  history.  President  Truman  was 
the  object  of  similar  derision  and  scorn 
during  his  tenure  as  Vice  President, 
yet  he  is  now  considered  by  most  schol- 
ars to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
Presidents  of  this  century.  And  Vice 
President  Mondale,  who  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  quest  for  the  Presidency,  was 
ridiculed  for  his  performance  in  the  No. 
2  slot. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  the  Vice 
Presidency  lies  in  the  office  itself. 
There  are  only  two  qualifications  for 
the  job — age  and  citizenship.  The  Office 
has  no  constitutional  responsibilities, 
unlike  those  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  judiciary,  which 
are  clearly  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
Modern  VP's  are  selected  by  Presi- 
dential candidates  primarily  to  bring 
balance  to  the  ticket.  If  elected,  they 
perform  whatever  functions  the  Presi- 
dent assigns  to  them.  Vice  President 
Quayle  appears  to  have  fulfilled  those 
responsibilities  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Vice  President  Quayle  could  admira- 
bly fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency. 

I  admire  the  Vice  President  for  not 
responding  in  kind  to  the  vicious  at- 
tacks being  leveled  against  him.  I  ad- 
mire the  President  for  his  unequivocal 
support  of  the  Vice  President,  and  I 
echo  President  Bush's  words:  "Let's 
get  off  Dan  Quayle's  back."  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  give  Vice  President 
Quayle  the  respect  he  is  entitle*  to, 
not  just  because  of  the  Office,  but  be- 
cause of  the  individual  that  he  is. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
comments  about  Vice  President 
Quayle. 

My  question  goes,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  our  body— and  I  know  there 
are  Senators  waiting,  so  I  shall  take 
but  a  moment — goes  to  the  observation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona on  the  performance  of  the  Vice 
President  when  he  was  Senator  Dan 
Quayle  on  this  floor  for  some  8  years. 

I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  had  to  say  about  the  Vice 
President.  That  he  is  a  man  of  ability 
has  been  established  as  a  result  of 
looking  at  his  educational  background 
and  his  business  experience. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  is  an 
astute  lawyer.  And  I  make  that  com- 
ment based  on  having  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  legal  discussions  with  him,  in- 
cluding discussion  of  very  complex 
matters  involving  the  ABM  Treaty, 
where  he  was  a  major  participant  on 
this  floor.  He  acted  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  in  collaboration  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  who  is  on  the  floor.  And 
I  would  note  that,  when  Dan  Quayle 
was  nominated  for  Vice  President.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  had  made  complimen- 
tary remarks  about  Dan  Quayle's 
participation  in  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  which  was  very  gracious, 
and  as  accurate  as  it  was  gracious. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  on  his  observations  of 
then  Senator  Quayle  on  this  floor, 
what  did  he  observe  with  respect  to 
competency  and  ability  to  perform  as  a 
Senator  with  the  potential  for  higher 
office,  including  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and,  if  circumstances 
call  for  it,  the  Presidency  itself? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  I  might  say  is  a  loaded  ques- 
tion. We  did  not  discuss  this  before  my 
remarks  here.  But  Dan  Quayle  served 
well  here.  I  debated  him  a  few  times.  I 
was  on  the  other  side  of  a  couple  of  is- 
sues with  the  then-Senator,  and  I  can- 
not even  remember  who  won  or  who 
lost.  But  he  got  pretty  riled  up,  and  he 
expressed  his  views  very  well. 

He  was  well  versed  in  opinions.  As 
the  Senator  mentioned,  he  made  a 
major  effort  on  behalf  on  arms  control. 
He  knew  the  issue. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  do  not  here  sign 
a  petition,  all  100  of  us,  to  somebody 
upstairs,  since  nobody  is  upstairs  in 
the  press,  saying:  Is  it  not  about  time 
we  stopped  piling  on?  This  is  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  done  a  good  job.  Even  if  you  did 
not  vote  for  him  and  you  do  not  like 
him  for  some  reason,  he  has  done  noth- 
ing that  deserves  this  kind  of  ridicule 
that  he  is  receiving. 

You  know,  it  is  just  time  that  we  put 
life  in  perspective.  We  are  here  not  to 
beat  up  on  people,  not  to  be  mean-spir- 
ited, not  to  get  even.  We  are  here  to  do 
a  job. 

Dan  Quayle  is  doing  that  job.  He  did 
it  as  a  Senator.  He  has  done  it  as  a 
House  Member.  He  did  it  as  a  lawyer. 
He  has  done  it  as  a  good  citizen.  And  it 
just  kind  of  makes  me  sick  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  the  press. 

So  I  wholeheartedly  answer  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  affirmative;  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  those  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  per- 
taining to  the  introducing  of  S.  1088  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  3. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I,  along  with  Senators  Chafee, 
MrrcHELX,,  and  others,  introduced  legis- 
lation to  extend,  and  strengthen  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  renewal  of  this  landmark  leg- 
islation that  will  culminate  next  year 
during  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  1972 
law. 

That  law  was  a  remarkable  break 
with  past  efforts  because  it  put  us  on 
the  road  to  a  noble  goal.  It  committed 
the  Nation  to  cleaning  up  our  lakes, 
streams,  and  estuaries  so  that  by  1984 
people  could  enjoy  them  for  swimming, 
and  fish  could  flourish.  It  also  prom- 
ised to  eliminate  pollutants  by  1985. 

That  was  a  bold  challenge,  especially 
so  during  a  time  when  some  rivers  were 
so  notoriously  polluted  that  one  even 
caught  fire  periodically. 

Unfortunately,  those  original  goals 
were  not  met.  But  in  the  nearly  two 
decades  since  the  passage  of  that  act, 
the  Nation  has  made  some  outstanding 
progress. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  our  fresh 
waters  now  support  the  uses  designated 
by  the  individual  States.  Those  uses 
range  from  drinking  water,  to  contact 
recreation,  to  warm  and  cold  water 
fisheries. 

But  millions  of  Americans  still  can- 
not enjoy  the  full  use  of  their  local  wa- 
ters. And  so  our  task  is  not  complete. 

The  1972  law  marked  a  critical  turn- 
ing point  in  Federal  efforts  to  clean  up 
our  waters.  It  established,  for  the  first 
time,  a  minimum  level  of  pollution 
control  for  industries  and  municiijali- 
ties  based  on  what  technology  could 
achieve. 

Prior  to  1972,  variable  standards 
often  forced  mayors  and  city  councils 
to  choose  between  economic  develop- 
ment and  clean  water.  But  the  new  law 
eliminated  that  devil's  choice  by  re- 
quiring each  city  and  each  factory  to 
meet  a  national  standard. 

In  addition,  the  law  required  a  second 
level  of  controls  if  the  technology- 
based  standard  could  not  ensure  that  a 
body  of  water  would  be  restored  to  its 
intended    uses.    Those    two    concepts 


were,  and  must  remain,  fundamental  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

That  early  focus  on  treatment  of 
sewage  and  industrial  wastewater  be- 
fore it  was  discharged  was  instrumen- 
tal in  cleaning  up  much  of  the  gross 
pollution  that  visibly  marred  our  wa- 
ters. 

Today,  many  of  the  remaining  pollut- 
ants that  prevent  us  from  achieving 
our  water  quality  goals  are  increas- 
ingly expensive  to  remove.  In  some 
cases,  so  much  so  that  the  only  logical 
alternative  is  to  shift  our  focus  to  pre- 
venting the  pollutants  from  entering 
the  wastewater  in  the  first  place. 

Pollution  prevention  is  the  new 
watchword  and  its  inclusion  into  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  overdue. 

It  makes  good  sense  environ- 
mentally. And  it  makes  good  sense  eco- 
nomically. After  all,  eliminating  pol- 
lutants is  another  way  of  reducing 
waste. 

In  most  cases,  and  especially  for 
toxic  materials,  it  is  nearly  always 
easier  to  prevent  pollutants  from  en- 
tering the  waste  stream  than  it  is  to 
remove  them  afterwards. 

And  there  is  another  benefit.  Keeping 
pollutants  out  of  the  wastewater  also 
reduces  the  volume  and  the  toxicity  of 
the  sludge  byproduct,  thereby  making 
it  easier  to  dispose  of,  or  use  for  con- 
structive purposes,  such  as  fertilizer. 

Mr.  President,  some  communities 
and  companies  are  already  ahead  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  recognize 
the  advantages  of  pollution  prevention. 
And  those  benefits  will  become  even 
more  valuable  as  firms  look  to  stream- 
line their  operations  and  increase  their 
efficiency  to  compete  more  effectively 
in  the  world  marketplace.  We  need  to 
encourage  these  efforts  and  create  in- 
centives for  other  industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  do  likewise. 

During  the  next  2  months,  my  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion will  be  holding  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  Clean  Water  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion. These  hearings  will  showcase  the 
new  approaches  that  I  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  advocating  to  finish  the 
cleanup  of  our  Nation's  waters  and 
make  good  on  our  promise  of  20  years 
ago. 

I  encourage  other  members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  our  efforts  and  par- 
ticipate with  us  so  that  all  citizens  will 
soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
clean  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  beginning  debate  on  S.  3  and  on  the 
nature  of  election  campaigns  and  their 
financing  in  the  United  States,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  obvious  that  this 
is  not  only  a  highly  controversial  issue 
but  a  highly  complicated  issue  as  well. 
Because  we  are  dealing  with  questions 
and  issues  that  relate  to  the  exercise  of 
political  debate,  debate  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  first  amendment  that 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  speech,  it 
seems  to  this  Senator  to  be  particu- 
larly vital  that  we  consider  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  any  pro- 
posal which  we  may  consider  or  pass 
and  that  we  consider  the  impact  on  the 
nature  of  political  communication  as 
well. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  is  managing  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  would  answer  a 
few  questions  for  me  on  the  subject. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is 
matched  perhaps  by  no  other  Senator 
in  this  body  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  thoughtfulness  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  this  issue.  If  he  would  en- 
lighten me  on  the  correct  answers  to 
several  questions,  I  believe  that  it  will 
help  this  Senator  and  others  in  dealing 
with  what  certainly  will  be  a  series  of 
amendments  on  this  bill  before  we  get 
to  a  final  solution  of  it.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be 
willing  to  answer  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  my  friend  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  before  I  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  first 
time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  dealt  with  the  election  reform 
bill,  the  constitutional  portions  of 
which  are  in  effect  today.  It  came  down 
with  a  classic  decision  in  a  case  called 
Buckley  versus  Valeo. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  outline  some  of  the  sa- 
lient provisions  of  that  Supreme  Court 
decision  as  they  apply  to  the  political 
speech  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  explain  to  me  what  he 
means  in  some  of  the  written  commu- 
nications he  has  directed  to  other  Sen- 
ators by  the  difference  between  a  vol- 
untary system  and  a  coercive  system  of 
public  financing,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  how  in  his  view  the 
Constitution  is  implicated  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  methods  of 
securing  compliance  with  a  proposed 
law. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  my  friend  from  Waishington. 
The  landmark  case  of  Buckley  against 
Valeo,  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  indicated,  was  the  culmination  of 
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the  Public  Treasury.  He  was  not  pun- 
ished. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  there  a  distinction 
between  that  public  subsidy  and  the 
public  subsidy  called  for  in  S.  3? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction.  In  S.  3,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  a  candidate  who  accepts  the 
spending  limits— I  must  say  it  would  be 
hard  not  to — receives  a  20-percent  sub- 
sidy up  to  the  campaign  limit  in  his  or 
her  State. 

But  for  the  candidate,  like  John 
Connally,  who  might  decide  for  philo- 
sophical or  other  reasons  that  he  found 
such  a  restriction  on  speech,  such  an 
effort  to  quantify  how  much  he  or  she 
can  talk,  offensive  and  said,  I  reject 
the  subsidy,  I  will  go  out  and  raise  as 
much  money  as  I  can  from  donors  at 
the  current  limit  of  $1,000  per  person- 
most  people  of  course  do  not  give  that 
much — as  soon  as  he  encroaches  $1 
above  the  limit,  a  lot  of  bad  things 
begin  to  happen:  Loses  broadcast  dis- 
count rate,  loses  a  direct  mail  subsidy, 
and 

Mr.  GORTON.  These  are  all  subsidies 
included  in  S.  3? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes.  And  out  of 
what  I  call  the  punishment  pool  public 
subsidies  are  given  to  his  opponent  to 
combat  his  excessive  speech.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Washington  as  I 
wrote  in  an  op-ed  piece  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today,  this  bill  has  about  as 
much  chance  of  surviving  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have  at  the  Army-Navy  Game.  Clearly, 
under  this  scenario,  candidates  would 
be  punished  for  exercising  their  first 
amendment  freedoms,  and  this  bill  is 
clearly  not  even  in  the  gray  area;  it  is 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  it  the  distinction 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
making  based  on  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
that  it  is  constitutional  under  that  de- 
cision to  give  benefits  to  those  who 
will  limit  their  spending  on  a  political 
campaign  but  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  penalize  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  on  the  part  of  a  can- 
didate who  does  not  wish  to  subject 
himself  or  herself  to  those  limits? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  The  majority,  if 
it  were  to  be  completely  straight- 
forward about  this,  could  cure  the  con- 
stitutional problem  by  providing  a  very 
generous  subsidy.  In  other  words,  full 
public  funding. 

Now,  the  suspicion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  that  the  reason  that 
full  public  subsidy  is  not  being  pro- 
vided is  because  of  its  cost.  It  would  be 
expensive.  We  are,  after  all,  if  S.  3  be- 
comes law,  starting  another  Federal 
entitlement  program  which  I  have 
styled  food  stamps  for  politicians.  Even 
if  we  begin  with  a  mere  20  percent, 
have  we  ever  seen  a  Federal  program 
that  did  not  grow?  It  will  just  continue 
to  increase  over  the  years. 


Mr.  GORTON.  In  the  course  of  his  an- 
swer to  one  of  my  questions,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  used  the  phrase 
"excessive  speech."  Is  that  word  "ex- 
cessive" taken  from  S.  3?  Is  it  the  be- 
lief of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
under  the  Constitution  there  can  be  a 
concept  such  as  an  excessive  use  of 
speech  in  a  political  campaign? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  very  clear  in  expressing 
the  view  that  in  this  country  one  can- 
not speak  too  much;  that  we  do  not 
favor  quantifying  speech,  doling  it  out, 
if  you  will,  in  set  portions  for  one  can- 
didate or  another.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  the  effort  of  S.  3  to 
punish  a  candidate  who  chooses  to 
si)eak  more  would  run  afoul  of  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  and  the  Constitution. 

I  might  just  read  a  portion  of  the 
Buckley  case: 

The  mere  growth  in  the  cost  of  Federal 
election  cannpaigns  in  and  of  itself  provides 
no  basis  for  governmental  restrictions  on  the 
quantity  of  campaign  spending  and  the  re- 
sulting limitation  on  the  scope  of  Federal 
campaigns.  The  first  amendment  denies  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  determine  that  spend- 
ing to  promote  one's  political  views  is  waste- 
ful, excessive  or  unwise.  In  the  free  society 
ordained  by  our  Constitution,  it  is  not  the 
Government  but  the  people,  individually  as 
citizens  and  candidates  and  collectively  as 
associations  and  political  committees,  who 
must  retain  control  over  the  quantity  and 
range  of  debate  on  public  issues  in  a  political 
campaign. 

Straight  from  the  Buckley  decision. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  it,  based  on  that 
constitutional  doctrine,  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  in  order 
to  cause  S.  3  to  be  effective,  were  it  to 
pass,  we  would  have  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  beyond 
that  that  we  would  have  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
eliminating  first  amendment  rights  of 
speech? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  earlier 
today  took  the  floor  to  argue,  once 
again,  precisely  the  ijoint  the  Senator 
from  Washington  alludes  to  in  his  ques- 
tion. Senator  Rollings  made  the  point 
that  you  cannot  do  what  S.  3  seeks  to 
do  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  he  is  correct. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  I  do  not 
think  the  first  amendment  ought  to  be 
amended  to  quantify  speech  in  political 
campaigns.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, that  is  a  terrible  idea.  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  quantifying  speech  have  two 
choices:  Either  spend  such  a  huge 
amount  of  public  money  that  can- 
didates are  truly  enticed  into  spending 
this  limit  on  speech  or  passing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  amending  the 
first  amendment  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

As  my  friend  recalls,  we  just  had  a 
discussion  about  that  in  the  last  couple 
years  with  regard  to  the  flag  burning 
amendment,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
first  amendment  may  have  outlived  its 
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usefulness  and  should  be  amended  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  speech.  The  ma- 
jority around  here  felt  that  was  not  a 
terrrific  idea.  Some  of  the  arguments 
cited  were  that  we  probably  should  not 
fool  with  the  first  amendment,  that  it 
served  us  well  for  200  years.  But  clearly 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  this 
morning  was  correct.  To  seek  to  do 
what  S.  3  seeks  to  do,  quantify  speech, 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  modifies  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  respond 
to  another  question  about  elements  of 
this  bill  which  clearly  have  policy  im- 
plications but  may  well  have  constitu- 
tional implications  as  well.  That  is 
what  I  understand  to  be  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  impose  more  re- 
strictive contribution  limits  on  persons 
living  outside  of  the  State  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  candidate  is  running 
than  are  placed  on  individuals  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  States. 

It  is  my  observation — it  is  a  trite  ob- 
servation, quite  obviously  as  the  two  of 
us  stand  here  on  the  floor — that  while 
each  Member  of  this  body  or,  for  that 
matter,  each  member  of  almost  every 
legislative  body  in  America,  is  elected 
by  only  a  portion  of  the  electorate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
whole,  he  or  she  passes  laws  which 
apply  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  my  ability  to  persuade 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  vote  for 
something  which  I  consider  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  my  citizens  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  he  has  as  significant  a 
vote  on  those  issues  as  I  have.  Does 
that  raise  either  policy  or  constitu- 
tional questions  when  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  say  that  the  out-of-State  citi- 
zen has  a  more  restrictive  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  in  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  in  my 
own? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  the  view  of 
this  Senator — and  I  might  say  there 
are  some  even  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
who  feel  it — that  one  could  make  a  le- 
gitimate distinction  between  in-State 
donors  and  out-of-State  donors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  have  even  called 
the  out-of-State  donation  the  bad  do- 
nation and  the  in-State  donation  the 
good  donation. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  that  argument 
on  either  policy  grounds  or  constitu- 
tional grounds.  On  policy  grounds,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  ap- 
proach us  who  may  oppose  abortion,  let 
us  say,  or  oppose  the  opening  of  the 
ANWR  reserve  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  not  necessarily  representatives 
of  what  I  would  call  bad  money  or  bad 
influences. 

They  are  simply  petitioning  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  representatives  there- 
of on  behalf  of  their  causes.  So  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator  that  is  a  distinc- 
tion very,  very  difficult  to  make  from 


a  policy  point  of  view  and  from  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  have  very  little  chance  of  sur- 
viving in  the  courts.  The  net  effect,  for 
example,  would  be  that — let  us  take  a 
hypothetical  candidate,  David  Duke, 
running  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  not  sure  how  hy- 
pothetical that  is. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  certainly  was 
the  last  time. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  of  a  can- 
didate named  Duke  in  Louisiana.  Why 
should  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  Louisiana  be  in  a  preferred  position 
to  support  David  Duke  as  opposed  to 
say  a  civil  rights  activist  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  B'nai  B'rith  in  opposing 
David  Duke.  It  is  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  is  a  very  difficult  argument 
to  make,  that  the  in-State  donor 
should  be  in  a  preferred  position.  Peo- 
ple in  State  are  already  in  a  preferred 
position  because  they  get  to  vote  on 
whether  we  come  here.  They  already 
have  more  influence  over  their  rep- 
resentatives because  they  live  there 
and  vote  for  their  representatives. 

But  to  say  that  the  right  to  petition, 
to  influence,  to  support  a  candidate 
who  lives  in  another  State  who  may  be 
voting  on  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  you  should  somehow  be  treated  dif- 
ferently I  think  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions. 

It  has  not  been  ruled  on  yet.  This  no- 
tion arose  out  of  the  group  of  six  that 
was  appointed  last  year.  I  agree  with 
many  of  their  suggestions,  such  as  the 
need  for  special  parties.  I  did  find  from 
the  beginning  that  this  argument  that 
out-of-State  donors  were  somehow 
harmful  very  difficult  to  substantiate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  There  appears  to  this 
Senator  to  be  at  least  one  additional 
area  or  section  in  S.  3  which  may  raise 
constitutional  questions  £is  well  as  the 
questions  of  policy. 

Is  this  Senator  correct  In  reading  S. 
3  as  requiring  certain  content  to  be  in- 
cluded in  political  advertising  on  the 
part  of  candidates  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  limitations  contained  in  the  bill? 
And  if  it  is  correct,  what  is  that  con- 
tent requirement?  What  kinds  of  con- 
stitutional questions  does  that  require- 
ment raise  in  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  S.  3  further  pro- 
vides by  way  of  penalty  for  those  can- 
didates who  may  seek  to  speak  too 
much  that  their  television  advertising 
contain  the  following  disclaimer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  candidate  contained 
the  following  disclaimer:  This  can- 
didate has  not  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
spending  limits  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act. 

That  is  clearly  designed  to  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  go  out  and  speak 
too  much  without  requiring  you  to  put 
right  in  your  own  ad  that  you  are 
somehow  lobbying.  I  think  nobody 
would  want  to  run  an  ad  that  required 
that  kind  of  statement.  It  sounds  like 


a   loyalty   oath   to   the   Senator   from 
Kentucky. 

Clearly,  that  kind  of  content  control, 
that  kind  of  punishment,  if  you  will, 
for  excessive  speech  would  not  in  my 
view  have  much  chance  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GORTON.  On  another  subject, 
perhaps  one  not  so  much  from  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  but  as  to  pol- 
icy, the  one  overwhelming  advantage 
that  seems  to  this  Senator  is  possessed 
by  the  Congress— the  Senate  bill,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress which  debated  the  bill,  and  which 
was  judged  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
is — we  have  now  had  close  to  two  dec- 
ades of  experience  with  a  system  of  in- 
centives in  public  financing  for 
reelections  for  the  Presidency. 

In  an  earlier  answer  to  one  of  my 
questions  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  fact 
the  limited  amount  of  money  spent  by 
Presidential  candidates,  or  on  behalf  of 
Presidential  candidates,  is  simply 
squeezed  out  like  the  soft  Jello  being 
pushed  down  by  a  rock. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  follow  up  on  that  state- 
ment and  tell  us  the  way  in  which 
those  campaign  limitations  are  ex- 
ceeded or  avoided,  the  kind  of  money 
which  is  utilized  to  do  it,  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  of  where 
that  money  comes  from,  or  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  amounts  we  give  in- 
dividuals they  can  spend,  and  whether 
or  not,  to  the  extent  there  are  evils  in- 
herent in  the  system  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns,  anything  in  this 
bill  provides  that. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  think  former 
Presidential  candidate  Walter  Mondale 
summed  it  up  best  when  he  said  the 
Presidential  system  of  taxpayer  financ- 
ing and  spending  limits  is  a  joke.  He 
said  it  is  a  joke,  and  the  taxpayers  are 
not  amused.  Why  is  it  a  joke?  It  is  a 
joke  because  one  out  of  every  four  of 
the  dollars  spent,  public  dollars,  has 
gone  to  lawyers  and  accountants  seek- 
ing ways  to  circumvent  the  system. 

It  is  a  joke  because  the  arbitrary 
spending  limits  have  created  a  growth 
industry  in  what  is  typically  called 
soft  money.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soft 
money.  This  is  party  soft  money,  and 
this  is  nonparty  soft  money.  Party  soft 
money  obviously  is  spent  by  the  politi- 
cal parties  either  at  the  Federal  or 
State  levels,  and  nonparty  soft  money 
is  spent  by  tax-exempt  groups  like 
labor  unions,  corporations,  trade  asso- 
ciations and  the  like,  which  is  com- 
pletely unlimited  and  undisclosed. 
Sometimes  party  soft  money  is  dis- 
closed under  State  law.  Occasionally 
you  have  a  handle  on  what  is  being 
spent  in  party  soft  money. 

The  two  Presidential  candidates  in 
1988  actually  voluntarily  disclosed  the 
party  soft  money.  So  we  had  a  sense  of 
how  much  there  was.  The  great  block 
market  is  over  in  the  nonparty  soft 
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optimistic,  I  say  to  my 
seventies  that  this 
to  go.  but  now  we 
-year  experience.  We 
squandered,  spent 
fringe   can- 
have  seen  it  has  not 
spending, 
failure  to  535  addi- 
to  my  friend,  we  had 
rom   the   FEC    before 
ittee.    I   asked    them 
they  currently  had. 
leader  said   they  are 
auditing  his  race  from 
I  asked  how  many 
.  They  said  they  had 
how  many  would  you 
the  similar  system  to 
He  scratched  his 
He  said,  well.  I  think 
auditors  out  there 
a  limit  on  speech,  out 
quantify   speech    for 
,  every  Democrat,  and 
who  may  look  in 
and  say  gee,  I  think 
in  there,   I 
y  share  of  that  public 
and  seek  my  day  in 
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for  major  violations. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
lot  for  them. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  has  been  great 
for  lawyers  and  accountants. 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  we  have  engaged  in 
this  set  of  questions  and  answers,  I 
heard  loud  and  clear  the  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  against  the 
public  subsidies  on  policy  grounds, 
against  punitive  measures  designed  to 
coerce  candidates  into  accepting  this 
limitation  system  on  both  policy  and 
constitutional  grounds,  against  a  dis- 
crimination imposed  upon  out-of-State 
supporters  of  a  particular  candidate, 
and  severe  criticisms  of  the  way  or 
method  in  which  the  present  Presi- 
dential system  operates. 

Does  that  indicate,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  the  situation,  at  least  outside  of 
Presidential  races,  is  really  satisfac- 
tory at  the  present  time  and  that  re- 
form is  not  needed?  Or  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  himself  believe 
that  extensive  reforms  are  appropriate 
and,  if  so,  where  does  he  see  the  heart 
of  the  vice  of  the  present  system  to  be? 
How  would  he  deal  with  it  all? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  advocate  the  status 
quo,  although  I  say  this  about  the  law 
under  which  we  currently  operate, 
from  the  post-Watergate  legislation.  It 
established  two  very,  very  important 
principles:  limitations  on  individual 
donors  to  another,  and  full  disclosure. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  for  our  friends 
in  the  press  to  write  stories  about 
where  our  money  comes  from  in  a  con- 
gressional race,  because  with  Repub- 
lican candidates  it  is  almost  all  on  the 
FEC  report.  Many  of  our  Democratic 
friends  benefit  from  nonparty  soft 
money,  which  is  not  on  a  report.  It  is 
the  most  disclosed  system,  but  it  needs 
fine-tuning,  in  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator. 

I  would  begin  by  eliminating  con- 
nected PAC's — that  is.  those  subsidized 
by  corporations,  unions,  and  trade  as- 
sociations. It  is  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  you  could  not  constitu- 
tionally eliminate  all  PAC's,  but  at 
least  you  could  eliminate  those  that 
subsidize  their  operations  through  cor- 
porations, unions,  and  trade  associa- 
tions. 

The  problem  is  not  how  much  money 
is  being  spent,  but  where  does  it  come 
from.  If  we  want  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  special  interests,  we  can  do 
something  about  that  by  reducing  PAC 
contribution  limits,  say  from  $5,000  to 
SI. 000.  or  eliminate  the  connected 
PACs  altogether  and  leaving  the 
nonconnected  PAC's  to  a  $1,000  limit. 

Two,  we  ought  to  be  strengthening 
the  political  parties.  We  talk  a  lot 
about  competition  around  here.  PAC's 
give  over  80  percent  of  their  money  to 
incumbents,  while  individual  donors 
give  only  64  percent  to  incumbents. 
Being  an  incumbent  is  an  advantage. 


but  not  as  much  with  individual  donors 
as  with  PAC  donors. 

We  ought  to  be  strengthening  par- 
ties. They  are  the  one  entity  in  Amer- 
ica that  are  risk  takers.  Parties  will 
support  challengers.  PAC's  will  not  do 
it,  unless  it  is  a  labor  PAC.  And  indi- 
viduals often  tilt  in  the  direction  of  in- 
cumbents. The  one  institution  in 
America  that  is  a  risk  taker  is  the 
party,  and  S.  3  seeks  to  adjust,  grind 
the  parties. 

David  Broder  had  an  interesting  com- 
ment about  what  S.  3  did  to  parties 
that  just  almost  puts  them  out  of  busi- 
ness: One  entity  which  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  the  incumbent,  the 
party,  is  cruched  in  S.  3. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  we  ought 
to  expand  the  roll  of  the  parties.  They 
are  the  risk  takers  in  our  society. 

Mr.  GORTON.  They  are  also  the  orga- 
nizations to  which  all  of  us  quite  open- 
ly ascribe  a  degree  of  loyalty,  and  we 
even  have  it  on  the  ballot  itself. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  In  addition  to 
that,  periodically,  we  grant  to  those  in 
the  broadcast  industry,  free  of  charge, 
a  license  to  operate  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  am  told  it  is  a  very  lucrative 
business.  In  1971,  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, called  upon  the  broadcast  indus- 
try to  provide  us — meaning  candidates 
for  political  office— discounted  time  in 
the  45-day  period  before  the  primary 
and  during  the  60-day  period  before  the 
general  election.  We  asked  the  broad- 
casters to  sell  us  time  at  the  lowest 
unit  rate  available  to  any  commercial 
customer. 

What  that  became  was  what  is  called 
preemptable  time.  Preemptable  time, 
by  its  very  title,  means  if  somebody  is 
willing  to  pay  more  for  that  spot  than 
the  candidate,  the  candidate  loses  it. 

Preemptable  time  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  candidates  to  buy.  Many  are  appre- 
hensive because  a  campaign  is  a  unique 
business.  You  have  to  make  a  sale  in  1 
day.  Usually,  you  do  not  have  to  sell 
hamburgers,  automobiles,  or  some 
other  product  in  a  1-day  period.  So  can- 
didates typically  end  up  buying  fixed 
time  at  the  highest  unit  rate  time.  But 
I  say  to  my  friend,  in  addition  to  not 
being  able  to  use  preemptable  time 
very  often,  the  FCC  did  a  study  last 
fall  of  five  media  markets  around  the 
country,  and  it  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tions in  those  markets  were  not  only 
not  providing  a  discount,  they  were  in 
fact  charging  political  candidates  more 
than  commercial  customers. 

One  of  the  markets  studied  was  in 
my  State.  We  estimate  that  in  the  last 
month  of  the  campaign,  after  that 
study  came  out  we  saved  about  5300,000, 
because  the  message  began  to  filter 
around  the  State  that  candidates  were 
indeed  going  to  take  a  close  look  at 
whether  or  not  they  were  getting  a 
break. 

I  say  that,  since  last  year,  we  have 
received  another  refund.  My  opponents 
got  refunds,  and  refunds  are  going  on 
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all  over  the  country.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  broadcasters  were  inten- 
tionally doing  that,  but  they  clearly 
were  doing  it,  or  they  would  not  be  giv- 
ing refunds. 

We  want  to  work  with  that  industry 
to  see  that  we  are  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  buy  time  at  a  dis- 
counted rate.  I  must  say  that  we  are 
not. 

In  testimony  on  the  bill  I  introduced 
3  years  ago  on  this  subject,  a  represent- 
ative from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  indicated  that  political 
advertising  represented  only  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  their  overall  ad- 
vertising revenue.  So  we  would  be  ask- 
ing for  a  little  break  on  three-fourths 
of  1  percent. 

This  year  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee a  representative  from  NAB  said  it 
was  from  2  to  5  percent.  We  will  accept 
those  figures.  We  would  like  a  little 
break  in  that  2  percent  to  5  percent. 
What  does  that  do?  It  makes  access  to 
the  media,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  contested  race,  in  any 
statewide  race,  and  in  many  congres- 
sional races,  more  affordable,  thereby 
giving  challengers  a  chance. 

I  do  not  think  a  meaningful  broad- 
cast discount  ought  to  be  held  hostage, 
saying  you  can  only  get  it  if  you  agree 
to  limit  your  speech.  It  ought  to  be 
available  to  candidates,  even  those  who 
choose  to  exercise  their  first  amend- 
ment right  to  speak  as  much  as  they 
want  to.  That  is  an  important  reform 
that  would  not  tilt  the  playing  field  in 
either  way. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  vari- 
ety of  other  proposals  in  the  bill  I  have 
introduced,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  a  cosponsor  of,  dealing 
with  the  millionaire  problem,  dealing 
with  election  fraud,  which  is  a  big  issue 
in  a  few  States  like  mine — not  every- 
where, but  in  a  few  States  that  is  still 
a  problem. 

We  even  have  a  provision  on  gerry- 
mandering. I  am  not  sure  there  is  any- 
thing you  can  legislate  there,  but  the 
reason  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  competitive,  and  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  campaign  finance, 
has  to  do  with  where  the  districts  are 
drawn. 

It  could  be  that  that  is  an  unsolvable 
problem,  but  we  make  an  attempt  in 
our  bill  to  get  at  gerrymandering  a  lit- 
tle bit. 

There  are  a  variety  of  things,  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  which  add  up  to 
significant  campaign  finance  reform 
that  could  and  should  pass,  and  that 
would  not  tilt  the  playing  field  either 
way,  would  not  trash  the 
Constititution,  nor  dip  into  the  Public 
Treasury.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  rather 
than  trying  to  start  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram or  taking  on  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Let  me  redirect  the 
thoughts    and    words    of   the    Senator 


from  Kentucky  to  one  element  of  the 
discussion  in  which  he  has  just  en- 
gaged, and  that  is  the  subject  of  soft 
money.  If  I  heard  him  correctly,  he  dis- 
tinguished between  soft  money  going 
through  political  parties  and  soft 
money  being  spent  directly  to  influ- 
ence campaigns  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Simply  so  that  the  Congressional 
Record  can  be  clear,  and  even  more 
Members  and  certainly  future  can- 
didates can  be  clear  about  this,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  give  a  brief 
definition  of  what  he  considers  soft 
money  to  be:  Where  in  general  terms  it 
comes  from;  how  it  is  spent:  and  how  it 
leads  to  cynicism  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability in  the  present  election 
systems? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Party  soft  money 
is  typically  money  that  is  spent  pursu- 
ant to  State  law  in  an  election  year  in 
which  there  are  Federal  races  also  on 
the  ballot. 

For  example,  in  State  X.  it  is  permis- 
sible under  that  State  law  for  a  party 
to  receive  a  $50,000  contribution  from  a 
contributor  from  another  State.  A  con- 
tributor, say,  from  another  State, 
could  give  $50,000  under  the  laws  of,  let 
us  say,  Kentucky — you  cannot  do  this 
in  Kentucky — but  to  that  Senate  party. 
And  that  money  is  spent  in  the  very 
same  election  by  the  State  party,  typi- 
cally on  get  out  the  vote  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  to  tell  that  State  what  its  State 
laws  ought  to  be.  But  I  think  you  can, 
and  we  do  under  our  bill,  require  the 
States  to  apportion  so  that  whatever 
money  they  spent  pursuant  to  Federal 
law  is  reported  pursuant  to  Federal  law 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Most  State  political  party  soft 
money  we  have  some  awareness  of,  be- 
cause it  may  be  on  a  State  reporting 
from.  It  is  the  other  kind  of  soft  money 
chat  we  have  no  awareness  of.  We  know 
it  goes  on,  but  it  is  never  reported  and 
disclosed.  That  is  the  political  activi- 
ties of  labor  unions,  corporations,  and 
trade  associations. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Individuals. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  No.  These  are  tax- 
exempt  groups  that  are  501(c):  not 
501(c)(3),  but  other  501(c)'s.  And  there 
are  many  of  them  quite  active  in  the 
political  process,  and  we  do  not  know 
because  there  is  no  reporting  or  disclo- 
sure or  limitation  of  any  kind  on  ex- 
actly how  to  quantify  that  activity. 
There  have  been  various  reports  of  how 
much  labor  soft  money  is  expended  in  a 
typical  election,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  a  handle  on. 

I  offered  an  amendment  last  year, 
and  may  well  offer  it  again  this  year, 
that  would  say  that  the  restrictions  on 
political  activities  that  currently 
apply  to  501(c)(3)'s  which  are  organiza- 
tions like  the  United  Way  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  that  those 


restrictions  be  applied  to  other  501(c)'8, 
so  that  the  organization  can  make  a 
decision.  If  it  wants  to  be  tax  exempt, 
then  it  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
political  process.  If  its  wants  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  political  process,  like  all 
other  Americans,  it  would  have  to  set 
up  another  organization  to  be  involved 
in  the  possess.  And  that  organization, 
presumably,  could  be  required  to  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  that  soft  money 
which  is  spent  through  these  various 
noncharitable  501(c)  organizations, 
first,  that  neither  the  source  of  the 
money  spent  needs  to  be  reported 
under  most  circumstances,  nor  the  ob- 
ject: for  instance,  what  they  are  spend- 
ing it  on?  And  that  the  limitations 
that  apply  to  all  of  us  as  individuals,  as 
we  make  donations  directly  to  political 
candidates,  also  do  not  apply?  So  that 
a  wealthy  individual  or  group  can  give 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money  to  a 
501(c).  which  can  then  spend  that 
money  to  influence  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  not  report  either  the  source  of 
the  money,  or  how  it  was  spent? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  currently  before  us,  S. 
3,  does  nothing  about  nonparty  soft 
money,  a  gaping  loophole  in  the  system 
that  I  predict  would  be  exploited  by 
Americans  in  the  years  to  come  in  a 
post-S.  3.  Assuming  by  some  quirk  it 
would  become  law  or  be  found  constitu- 
tional, neither  of  which  I  expect  to 
happen,  on  the  assumption  that  you 
know  that  would  happen,  this  would  be 
a  gaping  loophole  through  which  the 
money  would  gallop.  In  order  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  process,  it  would  be 
forced  in  that  direction  by  all  of  the  ar- 
tificial constrictions,  restrictions,  ev- 
erywhere else.  So  this  would  become  a 
gaping  loophole. 

And  you  can  envision  the  landscape 
out  there,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington:  501(c)'s  springing  up  ev- 
erywhere for  the  purpose  of  getting  in- 
volved in  the  process,  as  Americans 
want  to  do,  and  in  my  view  are  entitled 
to  do:  jumping  into  the  process  behind 
the  Tax  Code,  unlimited,  undisclosed. 
That  would  be  the  environment,  not  at 
all  dissimilar  in  some  respects  than  we 
have  in  the  Presidential  system  today. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  lucid  and  per- 
suasive outline  of  both  S.  3  and  his  own 
proposals.  And  I  may  say  I  am  more 
firm  and  more  delighted  than  ever  that 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  which  he 
has  himself  so  carefully  crafted. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 
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More  and  more,  this  money  goes  to 
incumbents,  who  are  able  to  outraise 
and  outspend  challengers  in  the  House 
by  a  margin  of  8  to  1;  in  the  Senate,  by 
a  margin  of  almost  3  to  1.  So  we  have 
really  been  pushing  competition  out  of 
the  political  process  because  of  run- 
away spending,  because  incumbents 
simply  have  a  greater  capacity  to  raise 
funds  as  long  as  there  is  no  limit  on 
total  spending. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  get  cam- 
paigns back  where  they  should  be,  to 
competition  on  qualifications,  on 
ideas,  and  on  proposals  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  this  country,  and  to 
get  it  away  from  primarily  being  a 
competition  as  to  which  candidate  can 
raise  the  most  money,  we  have  pro- 
posed in  S.  3  a  series  of  voluntary 
spending  limits. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Buckley  versus  Valeo,  the  Court  ruled 
that  Congress  may  not  enact  a  law 
which  simply  sets  forth  these  limits 
and  mandates  the  candidates  accept 
them.  You  could  pass  a  bill  saying  that 
in  State  X,  for  example,  no  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  can  spend  more 
than  $1.5  million,  but  it  must  be  a  vol- 
untary system.  Candidates  must  accept 
that  spending  limit  voluntarily.  To  do 
so  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a 
series  of  incentives  which  would  cause 
the  candidate  to  be  willing  to  at  least 
consider  the  possibility  of  accepting  a 
spending  limit. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  a  whole  series  of 
possible  incentives.  We  say  that  a  can- 
didate that  accepts  a  reasonable  vol- 
untary spending  limit  will,  for  exam- 
ple, be  entitled  to  reduced  broadcast 
rates,  a  50-percent  reduction  from  the 
usual  cost  of  broadcast  television  or 
radio  advertisements.  We  provide  also 
that  candidates  that  do  not  accept 
spending  limits  would  have  to  have  on 
their  advertisements  an  indication  to 
the  American  people  that  they  are  can- 
didates who  simply  want  to  be  able  to 
raise  unlimited  amounts  of  money  to 
try  to  influence  the  outcome  of  politi- 
cal elections.  So  that  would  have  to  be 
on  the  particular  advertisements  that 
were  carried. 

In  addition,  we  provide  that  those 
candidates  that  accept  voluntary 
spending  limits  will  also  be  allowed  a 
voucher  to  purchase  additional  broad- 
cast time  equal  to  an  amount  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  spending  limit  and 
they  will  also  receive  some  reduced 
mailing  costs. 

These  are  modest  incentives  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  any  kind  of  exposure  to 
the  Public  Treasury  to  a  minimum.  We 
have  made  them  very,  very  modest  in- 
deed. In  fact,  our  bill  has  been  modified 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  vouchers  from 
50  down  to  20  percent.  But  we  still  need 
a  series  of  incentives  strong  enough  to 
induce  candidates  to  seriously  consider 
accepting  these  spending  limits. 

We  are  also  thinking  about  a  series  of 
incentives  that  would  make  it  easier 


for  challengers  and,  again,  level  the 
playing  field,  as  we  are  trying  to  level 
the  playing  field  by  doing  away  with 
unlimited  spending.  Another  way  of 
helping  to  level  the  playing  field  to  en- 
courage new  people  to  come  into  the 
process  and  run  for  office,  challengers 
to  step  into  the  process,  is  to  provide 
these  vouchers  which  give  them,  in  es- 
sence, some  seed  money  up  front  early 
on  in  the  process  if  they  decide  to  be- 
come candidates  and  accept  the  vol- 
untary spending  limits. 

Some  have  said,  why  do  we  not  spell 
out  in  the  bill  word  for  word  exactly 
how  these  incumbents  would  be  paid, 
before  we  run  into  difficulty.  Under  the 
procedures  and  rules  of  Congress,  any 
revenue  measure,  anything  which 
amends  the  Revenue  Code,  must  come 
in  a  House-numbered  bill  and,  if  we 
were  to  pass  a  Senate  numbered  bill — 
in  this  case  we  have  a  Senate  bill  3 — 
send  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  revenue  provision  in,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  it  would  be 
urged  that  this  would  be  a  matter  to 
originate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Although  we  certainly  anticipate  a 
conference  on  the  question  of  campaign 
finance  reform  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  development  of  a  bill, 
which  will  be  a  merging  of  the  bills 
that  will  come  from  the  two  Houses,  if 
we  are  able  to  enact  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  they  are  able  to  enact  a  bill 
in  the  House,  as  we  assume,  we  will 
write  those  provisions  in  the  final  con- 
ference committee  before  the  bill  goes 
to  the  President.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  latitude  under  the  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  write  those 
specifics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  expression  as  to 
the  terms  of  our  own  intent  as  to  how 
these  modest  provisions  would  be  final- 
ized. 

This  Senator  certainly  believes  that 
we  should  not  finance  them  by  turning 
to  general  taxes  on  the  public,  that  we 
should  not  look  at  any  general  revenue 
increase  on  American  taxpayers  to 
fund  these  modest  inducements  for 
campaign  finance  reform.  Nor  would  we 
want  to  increase  the  deficit  of  this 
country  in  order  to  finance  these  provi- 
sions. Nor  do  I  believe  would  we  want 
to  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  any  of  the 
major  educational  programs  and  other 
programs  which  are  so  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country. 

So  we  have  simply  said  in  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  that  it  would 
be  our  sense  that  the  revenue  commit- 
tees, those  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion on  revenue  matters — the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House — would 
be  urged  to  develop,  and  it  would  be  as- 
sumed   that    they    would    develop,    a 
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mechanism  to  fund  these  programs  in 
other  ways. 

How  could  that  be  done?  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  it  could  be  done.  You 
could  adopt  a  voluntary  checkoff  sys- 
tem under  which  taxpayers  would  be 
able  to  make  contributions  over  and 
above  the  amount  they  owed  in  Federal 
taxes.  This  Senator  has  to  believe — 
some  will  not  agree  with  this — that 
there  is  a  real  chance  that  the  level  of 
voluntary  contributions  would  be  up 
very  substantially  if  we  were  to  adopt 
a  clean  campaign  system,  and  if  the 
American  people  knew  that  by  check- 
ing off  and  contributing  an  extra  dollar 
on  their  tax  returns  that  they  could 
really  get  competition  back  in  the  po- 
litical process,  that  they  could  stop  the 
influence  of  large  special  interest  con- 
tributions, the  massive  flow  of  money 
that  is  now  pouring  into  the  system,  I 
believe  the  people  would  respond. 

But  there  are  other  alternatives,  as 
well.  We  exempt  from  taxation  the  in- 
come of  political  action  committees.  In 
a  way  it  is  a  form  of  tax  subsidy  to  the 
political  action  committee.  We  allow 
various  institutions  to  deduct  lobbying 
costs  as  business  expenses.  When  an  av- 
erage citizen  flies  up  to  Washington  or 
goes  across  the  State  to  have  a  meet- 
ing with  their  Congressman  or  Senator, 
a  private  citizen  who  just  becomes  con- 
cerned about  some  issue  and  wants  to 
talk  to  a  Congressman  or  Senator,  that 
taxpayer  cannot  deduct  the  cost  of 
coming  to  Washington.  DC,  to  let  their 
elected  Representative  know  how  they 
feel.  They  cannot  deduct  that  cost  as  a 
business  expense  on  their  individual 
tax  returns.  But  we  allow  other  insti- 
tutions to  do  that,  to  hire  a  fleet  of 
lobbyists  at  very  high  salaries  to  be 
paid  to  come  and  lobby  Members  of 
Congress  on  behalf  of  their  special  in- 
terest. And  we  do  that  by  allowing  that 
expense  as  a  tax  deductible  business  ex- 
pense to  the  entity  making  that  ex- 
penditure. 

Now  the  cost,  it  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee,  of  the 
latest  version  of  S.  3,  in  terms  of  all 
the  incentives  provided,  is  a  very  mod- 
est $25  million  a  year.  That  is  the  lat- 
est estimate  we  received  from  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee.  I  am  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  we  were — again  I  cite  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  as  a  reference 
here — to  decide  to  totally  do  away  with 
the  right  to  deduct  lobbying  expenses 
as  a  business  expense  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  we  would  save  $500 
million  of  lost  revenue  over  the  next  5 
years,  or  $100  million  a  year.  Certainly, 
that  is  an  option  that  should  be  exam- 
ined and  we  in  essense  say  that  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  that  in- 
stead of  imposing  general  revenue  bur- 
dens on  the  American  taxpayer,  we 
should  look  at  ways  that  the  commu- 
nities which  are  trying  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  legislation  can  bear  the 
cost  of  helping  us  clean  up  the  political 
process    themselves.    After    all,    why 


should  we  have  fully  deductible  costs  of 
hiring  large  lobbying  firms?  Why 
should  that  be  fully  deductible  as  a 
business  expense  if  the  average  citizen 
who  wants  to  influence  his  Congress- 
man or  Senator  or  her  Congressman  or 
Senator  does  not  have  the  same  right? 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  here  deal- 
ing with  a  very,  very  serious  problem. 
All  of  us  realize  that  something  is 
badly  wrong.  We  know  that  it  is  wrong 
when  it  costs  an  average  of  $4  million 
to  win  a  U.S.  Senate  seat.  We  know 
that  it  is  wrong  when  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns keep  going  up.  In  the  last  gen- 
eral election  cycle,  the  average  amount 
spent  to  win  a  U.S.  Senate  race  was 
$1.87  per  voter,  up  from  $1.41  per  voter 
just  2  years  before  that.  The  spiral  con- 
tinues. The  pressure  for  increased 
spending  continues  to  go  on.  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  possibly  raise  that 
kind  of  money  in  their  home  States  or 
home  districts.  They  crisscross  the 
country  going  into  different  cities  and 
States  where  they  barely  know  i)eople 
to  try  to  raise  money,  and  oftentimes 
they  have  to  raise  money  from  people 
whose  reputation  they  do  not  really 
know,  and  sometimes  embarrassment 
can  really  occur  when  those  people  who 
made  large  contributions  or  whose  Fed- 
eral fundraisers  end  up  to  be  the  kind 
of  person  who  have  ethical  questions 
raised  about  their  conduct. 

What  does  that  do  to  confidence  in 
this  institution? 

So,  the  Members  themselves  are 
being  victimized  because  they  are 
forced  to  raise  so  much  money  from  so 
many  sources  that  are  really,  in  many 
cases,  unknown  to  them.  The  public  is 
disserved,  because  people  look  at  the 
process  and  they  say,  do  we  count  for 
anything  any  more?  If  most  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  elected  are  getting 
half  of  their  money  from  people  who  do 
not  live  in  our  State  or  our  district, 
how  much  does  our  one  vote  count? 
When  we  look  at  the  fact  that  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  for  example,  give 
to  incumbents  at  a  rate  of  $16  for  every 
$1  given  to  challengers:  for  every  $1 
given  to  challengers  $16  is  given  to  in- 
cumbents, something  is  badly  wrong. 
We  do  not  have  real  competition  and  it 
is  no  wonder  we  have  reelection  rates 
of  97  and  96  percent  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Something  is  wrong.  We  must 
change  it.  A  cancer  is  eating  at  the 
heart  of  the  election  process  itself. 

It  is  on  the  election  process  that  the 
legitimacy  of  our  Government  rests. 
We  are  not  here  to  make  laws  ourselves 
and  impose  them  on  the  people.  We  are 
here  as  the  people's  representatives. 

The  cry  at  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try was  "no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation," without  a  right  to  vote.  It  was 
the  election  process.  It  was  the  heart 
and  soul  giving  legitimacy  to  the  laws. 
Only  people  elected  by  the  people 
themselves  should  serve  here  and 
should  make  the  rules  which  govern 
our  society. 


When  that  election  process  itself  gets 
so  distorted  by  having  more  and  more 
money  pour  into  it,  then  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple realize  it.  Well  over  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  in  every  single 
poll  that  has  been  taken  have  said: 
Enough.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  read- 
ing about  the  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  that  people  are  having  to  raise 
to  run  for  public  office  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  right.  A  new  person  trying  to 
get  a  fresh  start  simply  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  break  into  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem. 

So  we  have  to  find  a  way,  we  must 
find  a  way,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
stop  this  money  chase,  to  stop  the  per- 
vasive influence  of  money  and  politics, 
and  to  allow  fair  competition  based 
upon  the  qualifications  and  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  candidates. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  S. 
3  and  to  do  that  within  the  bounds  of 
the  current  Supreme  Court  decisions 
we  must  find  a  way.  therefore,  to  offer 
inducements.  What  we  are  saying  with 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  given  the  concern  of  many 
Members — and  it  is  a  concern  that  this 
Senator  has — this  Senator  is  not  par- 
ticularly enamored  of  causing  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  to  have  to 
come  up  with  funds  in  order  to  change 
the  system.  There  are  ways  of  doing  it 
that  will  not  require  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: that  will  not  require  us  to  go  to 
the  average  American  taxpayer  and 
ask  them  to  help  clean  up  the  system. 

Stop  the  subsidies  to  the  special  in- 
terests that  we  are  now  giving  them 
through  the  Tax  Code.  Stop  the  sub- 
sidies that  we  are  now  giving  to  the 
high-paid  lobbying  organizations  by 
changing  the  Tax  Code  or  allow  citi- 
zens to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  a  clean  election  system  over  and 
above  what  they  owe  in  tax  liability. 

These  are  alternatives.  They  are  very 
clear  alternatives  to  trying  to  go  out 
and  say  to  the  taxpayers,  all  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  man- 
dated to  pay  for  changing  and  revitaliz- 
ing the  election  process.  This  simply 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
which  we  can  do  under  the  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  that  other  alter- 
natives should  be  used,  including  end- 
ing the  current  tax  subsidy  for  lobby- 
ing and  for  special  interest  activity. 
Other  alternatives  should  be  used  that 
do  not  result  in  either  increasing  the 
deficit,  cutting  vital  programs  that  we 
now  have  in  place,  or  imposing  general 
revenue  or  tax  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payers as  a  whole. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  for  us  to  make 
this  expression.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  what  these 
incentives  should  be.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  amendments  offered,  per- 
haps on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
would  change  the  package  of  incentives 
that  are  offered.  It  might  in  some  cases 
reduce  the  package  of  incentives  that 
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are  offered.  That 
cost  of  this  bill 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


:  would  like  to  ask  for 
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second. 
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mental organizations  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Congress,  have  gone  too  far 
in  proposing  protection  for  the  north- 
ern spotted  owl. 

Specifically,  on  May  6,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  announced  a  pro- 
posed rule  to  set  aside  11.6  million 
acres  as  so-called  critical  habitat  for 
the  spotted  owl  beyond  the  millions  of 
acres  already  preserved  in  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas.  That  11.6 
million  acres  includes  some  of  the 
most  productive  timber  producing  land 
in  the  world.  11.6  million  acres,  over 
18,000  square  miles,  is  a  land  mass  as 
large  as  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  combined. 
A  swath  of  land  2  miles  wide  stretching 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, encompasses  11.6  million  acres — 
the  size  of  the  areas  set  aside  for  spot- 
ted owls.  Under  current  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  guidelines,  no  economi- 
cally productive  human  activity  will 
be  allowed  on  this  land. 

The  clearest  proof  that  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  goes  too  far  in  ignor- 
ing people  can  be  seen  in  Forks,  WA. 
Forks  is  a  timber  town  of  3,000  people 
on  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  The  owl 
habitat  maps  slice  the  city  in  two.  In- 
credibly, the  Forks  City  Airport  is 
within  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice's proposed  designation,  as  are  the 
City  Water  Building  and  its  wells.  Ford 
City  Park,  acres  of  residential  family 
homes,  trailer  courts,  farmland,  cow 
pastures  and,  most  poignantly,  the 
city's  Timber  Museum. 

The  city  of  Forks,  with  a  population 
of  3,000.  is  no  more  an  old-growth  forest 
than  is  New  York  City.  Even  the  forest 
land  nearest  Forks  contains  trees  that 
are  no  more  than  40  years  old.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  includes  all 
of  this  under  Endangered  Species  Act 
critical  habitat  mandates. 

As  Mr.  Bumble  said  in  Charles  Dick- 
ens' "Oliver  Twist,"  "If  the  law  sup- 
poses that,  the  law  is  an  ass — an  idiot." 
People  in  timber  communities  do  not 
express  this  view  so  politely. 

When  asked  by  private  landowners, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  not 
even  inform  its  victims  whether  their 
property  lies  within  its  critical  habitat 
designations.  There  are  undoubtedly 
other  communities  in  Washington.  Or- 
egon, and  California  that  are  not  yet 
aware  that  they  lie  within  the  critical 
habitat  proposal. 

More  appalling  is  the  fact  that  when 
a  private  landowner's  property  is  des- 
ignated "critical  habitat,"  the  owner 
bears  the  burden  of  proof  that  his  or 
her  land  is  not  critical  to  the  owl's  sur- 
vival. Where  is  the  fairness  or  equity, 
the  due  process,  the  justice  in  this  bur- 
den of  proof? 

There  is  an  important  point  to  note 
here.  An  11.6-million  acre  set-aside  is 
not  necessary  to  save  spotted  owls 
from  extinction.  No.  indeed.  This  pro- 
posal is  expressly  designed  dramati- 
cally to  expand  the  number  of  owls  be- 


yond today's  estimated  count  of  over 
6,000. 

Three  million  acres  of  the  critical 
habitat  is  private  land.  Almost  none  of 
this  private  land  is  old  growth  timber. 
Some  national  environmental  organi- 
zations have  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  finance  public  relations  cam- 
paigns to  persuade  the  media  and  the 
public  that  timber  harvesting  in  the 
Northwest  is  a  bad  thing  and  that  we 
are  liquidating  our  productive  North- 
west forests. 

We  in  the  Northwest  are  not  liquidat- 
ing our  forests.  Families  that  had 
members  harvesting  timber  120  years 
ago.  are  still  engaged  in  the  harvesting 
and  replanting  of  our  productive 
timberlands.  National  parks  and  wil- 
derness protections  assure  that  we  will 
always  have  millions  of  acres  of  old 
growth  forests  untouched  by  timber 
harvesting. 

Northwest  forestry  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent than  the  timber  cutting  that 
strips  the  Amazon  rain  forests.  In  the 
Northwest  there  are  legal  mandates 
and  economic  incentives  to  replace 
each  tree  with  many  seedlings,  assur- 
ing a  perpetual  forest. 

If  we  accept  the  right  of  farmers  to 
sow  and  harvest  wheat,  potatoes  and 
corn  we  should  recognize  that  timber — 
properly  managed  in  Northwest  for- 
ests— is  also  a  crop. 

If  this  proposed  11.6  million  acre  set- 
aside  becomes  law,  more  than  40,000 
working  families  in  the  Northwest  will 
lose  their  jobs.  It  may  not  be  politi- 
cally correct  to  suggest  that  the  shut- 
ting down  of  our  forest  industry  is  ex- 
tremism. But,  make  no  mistake,  when 
we  close  the  forests  we  appropriate 
jobs,  we  damage  families  and  we  crip- 
ple communities.  That,  by  any  defini- 
tion, is  an  extreme  solution. 

I  have  criticized  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  and  national  environmental 
organizations,  but  the  blame  does  not 
end  there.  Members  of  Congress  have 
provided  precious  few  solutions  for 
these  problems.  Now  the  administra- 
tion must  reduce  the  proposed  critical 
habitat  designations  and  Congress 
must  pass  legislation  that  will  provide 
some  certainty  and  predictability  for 
Northwest  working  families. 

The  only  response  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  proposal  to  stop  timber 
harvesting  on  11.6  million  acres  of  land 
has  been  to  criticize  President  Bush  for 
not  supporting  welfare  programs  for  all 
of  the  working  families  who  will  be  un- 
employed if  that  proposed  rule  is 
adopted.  That  response  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  jobs, 
communities,  the  lives  of  hard-working 
people. 

Resolving— or  ducking— this  chal- 
lenge will  decide,  for  better  or  worse, 
the  fate  of  families  who  have  spent  use- 
ful and  productive  lives  producing  val- 
uable forest  products  for  America  and 
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the  world.  The  fate  of  these  families  is 
at  risk,  not  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  work  or  because  their  ability,  train- 
ing or  productivity  is  lost.  Their  jobs 
are  at  risk  because  of  the  extreme  en- 
forcement of  laws  that  ignore  human 
and  community  values  entirely. 

In  the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  the  work- 
ing people  hated  the  tyrannical  king 
who  stopped  the  people  from  using 
Sherwood  Forest.  This  body  must  act 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  king's  for- 
est in  the  Northwest,  a  forest  off  limits 
to  ordinary  citizens  and  reserved  only 
for  the  king's  protected  bird — the  spot- 
ted owl.  If  we  create  such  a  forest  span- 
ning 11.6  million  acres,  we  will  become 
a  latter  day  sheriff  of  Nottingham. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  stand  with  the  yeo- 
man, to  work  for  a  resolution  of  this 
issue  that  reflects  a  fair  and  proper 
balance  between  people  and  owls. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
that  we  need  to  have  a  brief  consulta- 
tion before  the  roll  is  actually  called 
now  on  this  amendment  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  able 
to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALINE  GEHRINGER  HARRISON 
HARKINS'  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr.    President,    I    take 
this  opportunity  to  rise  on  the  floor  to 


do  something  I  do  not  think  I  have 
done  in  my  18  years  here  in  the  Senate, 
that  is,  to  pay  special  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  ladies  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware who  will  turn  75  years  of  age  on 
May  17. 

I  have  a  very  parochial  reason  for 
doing  this.  This  lovely  lady,  Mrs.  Har- 
kins.  Aline  Gehringer  Harrison  Har- 
kins,  is  a  woman  of  great  grace,  wit. 
and  wisdom,  and  she  had  the  good 
grace  to  teach:  she  has  been  a  school- 
teacher for  30  years.  She  has  had  the 
good  grace  to  put  up  with  teaching  the 
Bidens  in  grade  school,  and  hopefully, 
at  least  to  my  brothers,  she  has  im- 
parted some  wisdom.  That  was  too 
much  to  expect  to  be  imparted  to  me. 

In  addition,  this  woman  has  had  sig- 
nificant impact  on  me  beyond  the  im- 
pact she  has  had  on  her  daughter  and 
two  sons.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  one  of 
her  adopted  sons  for  she  is  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Repub- 
licans in  the  State  of  Delaware  who 
was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  high  school. 

I  can  only  assume  the  reason  why  I 
have  been,  in  part,  able  to  survive  po- 
litically in  the  State  of  Delaware  these 
last  20  years  is  in  large  part  because 
Mrs.  Harkins  has  probably  said  to  her 
son,  "Michael,  you  be  careful  about  Joe 
Biden.  He  is  my  friend." 

So  Mrs.  Harkins  first  made  her  mark 
in  New  Jersey  where  she  was  a  beauty 
queen.  She  was  a  beauty  queen  from 
Ventnor.  NJ,  "Ms.  Ventnor,"  but  fortu- 
nately for  us  she  emigrated,  crossed 
the  river  into  Delaware  in  1939.  and 
married  her  husband,  Eugene  Harkins. 
Together  they  raised  three  children, 
and  they  now  boast  seven  grand- 
children. 

Through  it  all,  Mrs.  Harkins  has 
maintained  strength.  spirit,  and 
warmth  of  heart  which  has  touched  ev- 
eryone who  has  come  in  contact  with 
her.  She  makes  us  all  feel  like  we  have 
been  part  of  her  family. 

Aline  Harkins  is  a  blessing  in  the 
lives  of  those  of  us  who  know  her.  She 
has  shared  her  great  strength  and  her 
contagious  wit  with  her  entire  family 
and  the  entire  State. 

Some  would  suggest,  like  me,  that 
she  would  be  required  to  have  great 
strength  and  wit  and  a  sense  of  humor 
having  to  raise  her  eldest  son,  my 
friend.  But  others  would  suggest  it  is 
something  she  just  comes  by  naturally. 

We  in  Delaware,  and  I  personally,  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Harkins  on  her  75th 
birthday  which  will  occur  on  the  17th 
of  this  month,  when  we  are  not  in  ses- 
sion. We  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  sincere 
thanks  for  all  she  has  done  for  all  of  us. 
I  wish  her  a  happy  birthday  and  I  am 
sure  all  our  State  does. 

I  might  add  at  75  she  continues  to  do- 
nate her  time  in  the  school  libraries, 
and  working  for  churches  in  our  region 
in  a  way  few  do  when  they  are  in  so- 
called  prime  of  their  lives  and  in  their 
early  thirties  and  early  forties. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  allowing  me  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  to.  as  I  said,  do  what  I 
have  done  I  think  for  the  first  time  in 
18  years— in  a  sense  take  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  and  wish  happy  birth- 
day to  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  :i£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
campaign  reform,  because  the  cost  of 
campaigns  for  Congress— the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives — have  gotten  out  of 
hand,  and  there  ought  to  be  limitations 
on  the  expenditures  which  are  made  for 
those  who  seek  election  or  reelection 
to  either  body  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  undesir- 
able to  have  campaign  costs  borne  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  deficit  is  very  high:  and  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  to  have  those  costs  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  bills  in- 
troduced during  the  course  of  the  last 
several  Congresses  on  public  financing. 
One  bill,  S.  2,  would  have  provided  for 
public  financing  which  would  amount, 
in  a  State  like  mine,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  $3.8  million 
for  each  candidate,  or  a  total,  in  one 
senatorial  campaign,  of  $7.6  million. 
And  it  is  my  thought  that  that  is  most 
unwise. 

I  believe  that  a  fundamental  change 
has  to  be  made  on  campaign  financing 
with  the  appropriate  limitations, 
which  requires  overruling  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo,  be- 
cause any  approach  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  which  calls  for  a  can- 
didate to  submit  to  the  limitations  on 
the  conditions  that  the  candidate  has 
set  public  financing  is  ineffective,  if 
any  candidate  chooses  not  to  accept 
that  limitation. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Buck- 
ley versus  Valeo,  handed  down  in  1976, 
mandates  that  any  individual  can 
spend  as  much  money  as  he  or  she  may 
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to  be  excluded  so  we  know  precisely 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
accounting  of  in-kind  contributions  be- 
cause an  in-kind  contribution  is  an 
item  of  value  just  as  much  as  is  a  dol- 
lar, and  an  in-kind  contribution  should 
count,  in  terms  of  limitation  on  cam- 
paign expenditures,  just  as  much  as 
dollar  contributions  should  count. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  were  in  a 
quorum  call  I  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  come  over  and  make 
this  brief  statement.  I  refer  to  other 
statements  which  I  have  made,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1990,  at  page  S1163:  on  July  31. 
1990,  on  page  S11200;  on  May  18,  1990.  on 
page  S6356.  which  more  fully  state  my 
views.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  them  at  this  time,  in  the  inter- 
est of  brevity. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
when  he  concludes  some  business  he 
has  undertaken.  So  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  made  a  brief  statement,  which  I  have 
just  concluded.  I  was  having  a  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  with  whom  I  have  had 
a  very  extended  relationship  in  the  Wh 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  he  has  chaired  for- 
ever. I  do  believe,  at  least  the  last  5  or 
6  years.  He  has  been  a  very  important 
leader  on  many  items  in  this  body,  in- 
cluding campaign  finance  reform.  We 
were  talking  about  the  issue  of  tax  de- 
ductibility and  the  ability  of  a  busi- 
nessman to  deduct  the  payment  which 
he  made  for  a  lobbyist.  As  I  understood 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, that  businessman  cannot  deduct 
the  cost  of  traveling,  say.  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  me.  to  talk  to  me  about  a 
legislative  change  which  related  to  his 
business.  I  had  expressed  the  opinion  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  believe  the  businessman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  me  his  views  on  a  pend- 
ing matter  could  deduct  the  cost  of 
that  trip.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  field  of  Federal  income  tax. 
wrote  a  Law  Review  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deferred  compensation  one  time, 
and  had  a  very  distinguished  Professor 
Resbecker.  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
many  years  ago.  I  thought  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  a  discussion  in  this  field 
while  we  were  in  a  quorum  call  waiting 
for  other  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor. 


Who  knows,  there  may  be  someone 
watching  C-SPAN  II,  and  it  might  be 
possible  someone  watching  may  know 
the  answer  to  this  tax  issue.  I  would 
like  to  continue  that  discussion  and 
ask  my  learned  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa if  in  fact  is  it  not  true  that,  if  a 
businessman  from  Oil  City,  PA.  drives 
down  to  talk  to  me  about  an  issue 
pending  on  the  tax  laws,  he  can  deduct 
his  mileage  and  cost  as  reasonable  and 
necessary  expense  incidental  to  his 
business? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  the  question.  I  am 
somewhat  intimidated  now  in  trying  to 
respond  to  my  colleague  as  he  has  re- 
cited his  expertise  in  the  field  of  tax 
law.  I  served  with  him  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  in  other  capacities, 
and  time  and  time  again  I  have  found 
him  to  be  very  expert  in  many  areas  of 
the  field  of  law.  He  is  a  very  able  prac- 
titioner of  the  law.  and  he  makes  an 
immense  contribution  because  of  it.  I 
would  have  to  contrast  his  well-known 
knowledge  of  the  law  with  my  own. 

I  was  in  a  discussion  not  too  long  ago 
with  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  I  sug- 
gested a  certain  point  of  interpretation 
of  law  and  cited  some  judicial  interpre- 
tation of  statutory  language,  at  which 
point  a  Member  turned  to  me  and  said. 
"Senator,  are  you  a  lawyer?  Do  you 
have  a  law  degree?"  I  said,  "Yes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do."  And  he  said,  "You 
know,  in  all  these  years  we  served  to- 
gether, until  today  I  did  not  know  that 
and  did  not  even  suspect  that."  So  I 
think  that  probably  that  is  some  indi- 
cation of  my  reputation  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  law  compared  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  well  re- 
garded in  this  area. 

But  I  think  that  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think,  in  looking  back  at  the 
section  of  the  code  itself,  that  if  a  busi- 
nessman were  to  come,  be  that  person 
an  individual  proprietor  or  partnership 
or  a  corporation,  if  a  business  person 
were  to  come  to  lobby  the  Senator,  or 
to  communicate  with  the  Senator 
about  some  pending  legislation  that 
had  a  direct  effect  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness operations,  that  might  have  a  di- 
rect impact  upon  the  profitability  of 
his  operation  or  the  tax  burden  on  that 
operation,  if  that  would  be  the  case,  a 
deduction  could  be  made. 

We  are  dealing  here  principally  with 
section  162(e)  of  the  code,  and  the  lan- 
guage here  talks  about  communication 
with  Members  of  Congress  preparation 
of  testimony  before  Congress,  and  so 
on.  and  it  talks  about  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  direct  interest  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  that  has  been  defined  in  essence  as 
a  direct  business  interest.  If  that  same 
individual  should  simply  be  concerned 
about  some  other  pending  legislation, 
let  us  say  the  person  is  in  business  but 
has  an  opinion  he  or  she  wants  to 
present  to  the  Senator  on.  let  us  say.  a 
pending  education  bill,  just  as  a  citi- 
zen, or  the  Brady  bill  or  some  other 
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piece  of  legislation  that  happens  to  be 
pending  here,  then  of  course  that  trip 
would  not  be  tax  deductible,  it  would 
not  be  a  tax  deduction  for  a  person  to 
come  here  and  lobby  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  which  would  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  business  of  that  per- 
son. So.  that  would  be  the  distinction. 

We  have  asked  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee for  an  estimate  in  terms  of  how 
much  revenue  would  be  raised  if  we  to- 
tally did  away  with  the  deductibility 
for  business  expense  purposes  of  lobby 
activity,  whether  lobbying  activity  de- 
ducted by  the  individual  himself  or 
herself,  let  us  say  a  proprietor  or  head 
of  a  business  organization,  or  if  it  is  an 
expense  made  in  terms  of  hiring  a  lob- 
bying organization  or  retaining  a  lob- 
byist to  work  for  that  business  oper- 
ation. If  we  were  to  totally  repeal  that 
deductibility  section  of  the  law,  we  are 
told,  something  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion would  be  raised  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  that 
repeal. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  language 
here,  and  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
comments  on  the  floor,  if  there  are 
some — and  we  do  not  know  the  course 
of  debate.  It  may  well  be  that  action  on 
this  floor  will  either  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  current  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  may  end  up  with  some  incentives 
that  have  some  impact  upon  the  Treas- 
ury, or  we  may  end  up  with  no  incen- 
tives that  impact  on  the  Treasury  in 
terms  of  reducing  voluntary  spending 
limits.  But  if  we  do  end  up  with  some, 
it  would  be  my  feeling  and  my  hope, 
and  that  expressed  by  several  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
we  find  a  mechanism  for  paying  for 
whatever  is  left  in  this  bill  which 
would  not  involve  general  tax  increases 
on  the  American  people. 

There  are  a  lot  of  alternatives.  It  is 
possible  and  it  is  my  hope  that,  if  we 
come  up  with  a  system  that  really 
works  in  really  attractive  terms,  you 
can  have  a  voluntary  tax  checkoff  plan 
that  would  be  a  contribution  over  and 
above  any  tax  bill  owed  and  would 
raise  a  substantial  portion  of  money. 
You  might  want  to  consider  the,  in  es- 
sence, subsidy  we  give  to  political  ac- 
tion committees.  That  is  another  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  We  do  not  charge  polit- 
ical action  committees  taxes.  We  deem 
them  to  be  tax-exempt  entities  on  their 
income.  So  there  is  some  indirect  bene- 
fit here  being  given  to  PAC's  and  their 
operations.  I  am  not  suggesting  here  in 
this  sense  that  we  would  be  necessarily 
totally  repealing  the  whole  business 
deduction.  We  might  want  to  modify  it 
some  way.  We  might  want  to  say  over 
and  above  the  first  $100,000  a  year  ex- 
pended for  lobbying  activities.  We 
might  want  to  say  those  very  massive, 
very  sensitive  and  lucrative  lobbying 
operations  should  help  bear  some  of  the 
cost  of  campaign  finance  reform. 

So  we  are  simply  setting  out  here  a 
whole  series  of  possible  options  that 


might  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees  if,  in- 
deed, something  remained  in  this  bill, 
a  mutual  agreement,  and  I  suspect  that 
a  lot  of  final  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
be  written  in  conference.  Let  us  say  we 
end  up  having  a  bipartisan  sigreement 
on  a  bill  that  does  require  us  to  find 
some  way  to  fund  some  of  the  incen- 
tives. Then  we  are  saying  we  want  to 
tax-writing  committees  charged  with 
the  jurisdiction  to  look  for  ways  that 
do  not  go  under  general  revenue  in- 
creases on  the  taxpayer,  that  we  find 
other  alternatives  for  dealing  with  it, 
but  we  do  not  specify  any  particular 
arrangement.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hear- 
ing we  will  automatically  say  we  will 
just  totally  repeal.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  saying.  It  is  one  of  the  range  of 
things  we  should  look  at. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  question  and 
a  comment  in  advance.  I  am  very  re- 
luctant to  give  any  general  power  of 
attorney  to  the  conference  committees 
on  any  subject.  I  think  that  the  con- 
ference committees  may  exercise  too 
much  authority.  So  I  would  not  want 
any  bill  on  this  or,  frankly,  on  any 
other  subject  to  leave  this  floor  with 
the  expectation  that  the  conference 
committees  are  going  to  work  it  out. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  makes  the  comment 
about  the  possibility  of  eliminating  de- 
ductions for  contacts  with  Congress- 
men, I  do  not  like  the  word  "lobbying" 
so  I  am  going  to  leave  that  word  out  as 
I  describe  the  factual  situation.  If  we 
were  to  consider  denying  deductibility 
when  that  constituent  has  a  contact 
with  his  Senator  on  a  matter  relating 
to  his  business,  I  think  that  would  be 
very,  very,  very,  very  unwise  because 
that  is  a  very  fundamental  aspect  of 
the  democratic  process.  And  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  to  petition  your 
Government.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  a  deduction  if  you 
take  a  customer  out  for  lunch,  even 
without  a  martini. 

So  that  if  you  are  going  to  allow  a 
businessman  to  have  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  deduction  when  he  spends 
money  driving  to  see  a  customer  to  try 
to  make  the  sale,  but  deny  him  deduct- 
ibility when  he  drives  to  see  his  Sen- 
ator to  influence  legislation  or  to  talk 
to  his  Senator  to  petition  his  Govern- 
ment about  that  kind  of  an  issue,  I 
think  that  would  be  very  unwise,  be- 
cause that  is  such  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  democratic  process.  One  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  even  be 
unconstitutional  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  drive  to  a  customer  but  no  deduc- 
tion to  drive  to  a  Congressman  in  the 
context  of  the  right  to  petition  your 
Congressman  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, the  right  to  petition.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  that  because  of 
the  general  line  of  cases  which  say  that 
the  deduction  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
statutory  grace.  If  it  is  not  in  the  stat- 


ute, you  do  not  have  it.  You  are  going 
in  very  deep  water  on  equal  protection 
of  law  and  the  right  to  petition. 

But,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  would  not 
wish  to  entertain  any  limitation  on  the 
issue  of  deductibility  between  where 
the  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  make  an 
analogous  deduction  for  driving  to  see 
someone  else  but  not  to  see  his  Con- 
gressman. 

The  point  of  concern  that  I  had  been 
addressing  originally  in  the  discussion 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  related  to  deductibility  on 
expenditures  for  lobbyists  contrasted 
with  no  deductibility  on  contacts  with 
a  Senator.  The  question  that  I  am  com- 
ing to — and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the 
bill.  Whenever  Senators  are  on  the 
floor,  there  are  other  Senators  who 
need  to  talk  to  him  about  other  mana- 
gerial functions,  but  let  me  pose  this 
issue. 

Where  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  in  oiu"  informal  discussion  earlier 
that  the  taxpayer  could  deduct  the 
payment  to  a  lobbyist,  where  he  could 
not  deduct  it  for  going  to  see  his  Sen- 
ator, I  would  disagree  that  if  there  is  a 
business  relationship  in  seeing  the  Sen- 
ator it  is  deductible,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  nodding  in  the  af- 
firmative. If  the  taxpayer  paid  a  lobby- 
ist for  something  that  was  unrelated  to 
his  business  as,  for  example,  public  pol- 
icy on  education,  something  that  he 
had  an  interest  in  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  then  he  could  not  deduct  that 
for  the  lobbyist  as  well.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  in  both  of 
the  statements  that  he  has  made.  Let 
me  go  back  to  a  point  that  I  made  ear- 
lier. The  reason  we  are  even  here  dis- 
cussing possible  options  in  sense-of- 
the-Senate  language  is  that  under  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  procedure 
under  which  we  operate,  we  are  simply 
not  allowed  in  an  S-numbered  bill  to 
specify  exactly  how  funds  for  the 
Treasury  would  be  raised.  Only  H-num- 
bered  bills  originating  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  do  that. 

So.  if  an  S-numbered  bill  goes  to  the 
House,  it  is  automatically  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  that  provision, 
and  I  am  sure  would  certainly  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  So  certainly  whatever  we 
finally  enact  will  have  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  action  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Finance  Committee  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  full  Senate  on  both 
sides  would  have  to  be  involved  in  this 
particular  matter.  Because  it  has  an  S 
number  we  cannot  write  tax  law  in  this 
particular  bill.  So  we  will  have  to  come 
back  with  companion  vehicles  or  other 
vehicles  to  do  that.  That  is  the  reason 
we  wanted  some  extension  that  we  not 
go  into  a  general  revenue  source  which 
would  in  effect  impose  a  tax  burden  on 
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Let  us  say  there  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion pending  here  that  affects  the  busi- 
ness. And  there  is  deductibility  for  the 
cost  of  preparing,  let  us  say.  testimony 
or  writing  letters  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, making  visits  to  Members  of  the 
Congress.  If  that  same  company  want- 
ed to  launch  an  advertising  campaign 
to  reach  the  general  public  to  try  to 
get  the  general  public  to  side  with  it  in 
passing  or  defeating  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation,  that  is  not  deductible 
under  the  tax  law.  So  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion drawn. 

Let  me  ask  the  Chair  and  let  me  ask 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  Sen- 
ators here  to  the  floor— we  have  had 
consultations  between  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader — and  I  am 
told  that  there  are  some  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  unavoidably 
away  from  Capitol  Hill  at  this  moment 
and.  in  a  desire  to  complete  this 
amendment — would  it  be  agreeable  to 
him  if  I  withdrew  my  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  simply  allow  this 
amendment  to  be  acted  upon  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  further  discussions  about 
his  amendment  and  I  simply  cannot  an- 
swer his  question  at  this  moment.  I 
should  be  able  to  do  that  shortly. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
others  wishing  to  speak?  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Just  to  complete  a 
comment,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  for  the  col- 
loquy we  just  had  and  commend  him  on 
his  search  for  items  where  we  might  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  very  meritorious  service. 
But  I  would  make  that  service  in  the 
name  of  deficit  reduction  as  opposed  to 
making  that  search  in  the  name  of 
finding  money  to  spend  for  political 
campaigns. 

We  could  save  a  lot  of  money  in  this 
country.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  itemized  a  number 
of  possibilities,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
him  in  that  pursuit.  But  the  object  I 
would  have  in  mind  would  be  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  to  deal  with  campaign 
expenditures  differently;  to  limit  the 
amount  of  moneys  the  candidates  can 
spend  by  taking  the  lawful  steps  nec- 
essary to  do  that  which  does  require  re- 
versal of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  and 
then  to  have  a  limit  on  the  expendi- 
tures but  leave  it  up  to  the  candidates, 
even  without  PAC  limitations,  to  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  fund  their  own 
campaigns,  limit  the  amount  but  with- 
out public  costs. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LOTT]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  certainly 
agree  with  that. 

There  are  many  places  where  we  need 
to  find  some  savings  or  find  some  tax 
revenue  that  can  help  us  deal  with  the 
deficit.  But  I  never  dreamed  we  would 
be  looking  with  this  amendment,  or 
other  amendments,  at  ways  to  pay  for 
costs  associated  with  campaign  finance 
reform. 

Campaign  finance  reform  should  not 
have  costs  involved.  I  hope  we  would 
not  go  forward  with  this  amendment 
even  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution;  and 
that  we  instead  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  in  a  way  that  it 
would  not  have  a  cost  factor  involved. 
So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  what  he 
had  to  say. 

I  also  want  to  say  I  think  this  is  cer- 
tainly worthwhile  debate.  It  is  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  brewing,  I  guess,  for 
the  last  5  years.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  spent  untold  hours  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  legislation  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
He  has  labored.  I  guess,  in  behalf  of  all 
of  us.  to  try  to  find  real,  genuine  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

I  certainly  hope  that  whatever  we 
come  up  with  is  bipartisan  in  nature, 
overwhelmingly  bipartisan.  If  it  is  not 
I  hope  it  would  never  leave  this  body. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  and  give  credit  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Senator  McConnell. 
who  has  been  the  leader  on  this  issue 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  He  has  done 
yeoman  work.  He  has  all  the  creden- 
tials needed  to  do  with  this  issue.  He 
studied  it.  he  taught  it.  he  used  it — the 
campaign  finance  system— to  get  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  and  reelected.  He  has 
given  lots  of  time  to  try  to  find  ways 
to  improve  our  campaign  finance  sys- 
tem. So  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  done. 

When  I  go  home  and  go  around  to 
small  towns  and  bigger  towns,  at  meet- 
ings with  different  groups,  student 
groups,  civic  groups,  labor  organiza- 
tions, all  kinds  of  organizations,  no- 
body says  to  me  I  demand  that  you 
pass  campaign  finance  reform.  They 
complain  about  the  floods,  and  the  fact 
we  have  not  had  enough  dams  and  lev- 
ees to  protect  us  from  being  flooded. 
They  complain  about  the  deficit.  They 
always  say  why  can  you  guys  not  get 
the  deficit  under  control?  WTiy  do  you 
spend  so  much?  And  by  the  way.  do  not 
reduce  the  deficit  by  raising  my  taxes. 
They  want  to  talk  about  education  and 
transportation  and  inadequate  roads 
but  they  do  not  talk  about  campaign 
finance  reform. 
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So  this  is  not  a  burning,  hot  issue 
outside  of  this  city  except  in  some 
media  organizations;  some  newspapers 
I  guess  editorialize  on  that.  But  in 
spite  of  that  it  is  a  good  effort.  We  need 
the  best  possible,  understandable,  rea- 
sonable, legitimate,  honest  campaign 
system  and  ways  of  paying  for  our 
campaigns.  It  is  the  toughest  part  of 
running  for  political  office  in  America, 
I  guess.  Particularly  if  you  are  running 
for  Congress. 

We  already  have  very  strict,  tight 
limits.  Most  people  really  do  not  real- 
ize the  limits  on  what  you  can  give  as 
an  individual  to  a  Senator's  campaign 
is  $2,000:  $1,000  for  the  primary  and 
$1,000  from  an  individual  in  a  general 
election.  You  can  do  that  once  in  a  2- 
year  period.  Yet  if  you  are  running  for 
Governor  from  a  State  you  might  get 
$50,000  from  one  individual. 

So  what  is  the  big  uproar  about  Fed- 
eral campaign  finance  reform  when 
maybe  we  need  a  lot  more  of  it  at  the 
State  level  to  begin  with?  There  are  al- 
ready a  lot  of  very  strict  limits  and 
controls  on  the  books.  The  system  has 
worked  pretty  well  but  it  is  not  per- 
fect. If  you  can  find  a  way  to  improve 
it,  great.  Let  us  do  it. 

I  have  been  looking  at  S.  3,  the  alter- 
natives that  others  have  offered.  I  have 
been  looking  very  carefully  at  Senator 
McCoNNELL's  work,  and  the  compari- 
sons between  the  two  bills,  and  I  see 
some  good  things  and  bad  things  based 
on  my  own  experience.  Some  of  the 
good  things  I  might  refer  to:  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  alternative  plan  that  Sen- 
ator McCONNELL  has  been  working  on 
there  would  be  a  flexible  cap  placed  on 
contributions  according  to  the  State's 
voting  population,  such  as  out-of-State 
contributions  of  more  than  $260,000  and 
stop  candidates  spending  $250,000  of 
their  own  money  or  borrowed  money  so 
there  would  be  some  controls  on  out-of- 
State  contributions. 

I  am  not  sure  that  can  be  done  very 
easily.  I  am  not  sure  we  want  to  cut 
that  off  entirely.  There  should  be  some 
system,  I  guess,  for  a  person  to  get 
some  out-of-State  contributions.  But  if 
we  could  find  ways  to,  in  effect,  dis- 
courage that  and  give  more  incentives, 
perhaps  allow  for  larger  contributions 
from  individuals  within  your  own 
State,  that  is  something  we  ought  to 
work  on. 

When  I  see  a  proposal  that  would  in 
some  way  limit  these  out-of-State  con- 
tributions, I  am  attracted  to  that.  The 
biggest  problem  I  have  found  with  cam- 
paign financings  is  not  how  much 
money  you  spend  but  how  much  it 
costs  to  get  your  message  across.  A  big 
part  of  that  cost  is  television.  Like  it, 
love  it,  or  hate  it,  you  have  to  have  it. 
If  you  get  into  certain  markets— I 
know  every  Senator  can  cite  an  exam- 
ple— where  there  is  a  newspaper  maybe 
pounding  your  head  in  every  day,  criti- 
cizing your  campaign  and  philosophy 
and  election  efforts,  if  you  cannot  find 


a  way  to  get  your  message  across  per- 
sonally, and  that  is  with  hand-to-hand 
combat  or  television,  you  are  going  to 
lose. 

So  there  are  proposals,  I  believe  in 
both  bills  we  are  considering  here,  that 
would  be  something  about  the  tele- 
vision avenue  and  the  cost  involved 
there.  The  Boren  proposal  as  I  under- 
stand it  would  require  broadcasters  to 
charge  candidates  50  percent  of  the 
lowest  unit  charged.  Senator  McCoN- 
NELL's  approach  would  require  broad- 
casters to  charge  the  lowest  unit 
charge. 

I  am  not  interested  in  trying  to  take 
anything  away  from  television.  I  am 
just  trying  to  find  some  way— and 
maybe  as  a  public  service  proposal — 
that  we  make  it  possible  for  candidates 
to  get  their  message  across  on  tele- 
vision at  a  lower  rate  or  less  of  a  cost. 
It  makes  it  impossible  for  a  challenger 
or  a  person  who  is,  in  effect,  running 
against  the  establishment,  to  tell  his 
story.  I  think  that  is  a  good  part  of 
what  we  are  considering  now,  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  deal  a  little  bit  with 
the  television  costs. 

I  also  am  particularly  attracted  by  a 
proposal  that  would  limit  soft  money, 
or  what  has  been  referred  to  as  sewer 
money.  Senator  McConnell  has  a  pro- 
posal that  would  ban  special  interest 
indirect  aid,  but  it  would  strengthen 
State  political  parties'  influence.  It 
would  require  full  disclosure  by  the 
State  parties. 

Some  people  want  to  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parties.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  at  all.  I  think  to  help  a  com- 
petitive system  we  should  be  doing 
more  to  help  and  encourage  State  and 
local  parties  and  the  national  parties. 
That  helps  ensure  some  competition  at 
a  very  minimum.  If  we  count  on  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  get  out  there  and  sup- 
port the  challengers,  forget  it.  But  a 
party  at  the  State  level  in  "Virginia  or 
Kansas  or  Mississippi  or  New  Jersey 
might  be  inclined  to  go  out  there  and 
find  some  good  candidates  and  help 
them  get  organized  and  support  them 
financially.  So  I  think  we  should  be  en- 
couraging a  stronger  two  party  system 
in  America.  Unfortunately  over  the 
years  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  that.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  feel  very 
little  loyalty  to  their  parties. 

And  that  makes  it  very  hard  to  get 
the  job  done  around  here.  But  the  other 
part  of  it  is  that  soft  money  that  goes 
to  the  candidate's  campaign.  He  may 
not  even  know  about  this  money  being 
used  to  help  him,  and  the  worst  part  of 
it  is,  it  is  not  even  reported.  I  experi- 
enced it  in  my  own  campaign,  and  I  am 
not  talking  about  just  labor.  It  can 
also  be  corporations  that  through  an 
education  process  are  involved  in  a 
candidate's  campaign,  and  there  is  no 
disclosure,  no  limits.  I  just  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  blatant,  unfair,  ques- 
tionable things  that  contribute  to  mis- 
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conduct 
today. 

The  S.  3  proposal  would  limit  indi- 
rect funds  from  State  political  parties 
in  Federal  elections,  but  it  does  not 
touch  labor  or  corporate  soft  money.  I 
just  have  to  ask  the  American  people: 
Do  you  want  corporations  and  labor  in- 
volved in  campaigns  for  the  Congress 
without  any  real  limits  or  controls  and 
not  even  disclosure?  Why  in  the  world 
could  we  call  this  campaign  finance  re- 
form and  we  do  not  require  disclosure 
of  one  of  the  most  blatant  abuses  of  po- 
litical funds?  Soft  money,  at  a  very 
minimum,  ought  to  be  reported,  but 
yet  it  is  not  in  this  base  bill.  I  strictly 
do  not  understand  that. 

So  let  us  get  some  control,  some  re- 
porting, some  disclosure  of  this  soft 
money  in  campaigns.  I  think  that 
would  be  good. 

On  the  bad  side,  we  have  spending 
limits.  First  of  all,  it  just  cannot  be 
done  constitutionally.  You  cannot  re- 
strict speech.  You  cannot  tell  a  Sen- 
ator in  Iowa  that  he  can  only  spend  a 
million  dollars  and  yet  a  Senator  in 
New  Jersey  can  spend  $6  million,  what- 
ever the  figrure  might  be.  We  cannot 
limit  speech,  and  we  cannot  punish 
people  if  they  exceed  an  imaginary  or 
an  arbitrary  limit. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  this.  too. 
If  we  want  to  discourage  candidates 
who  are  challengers  to  incumbents,  tell 
them  they  are  limited  in  a  small  State 
to  $950,000:  limit  them  in  what  they  can 
spend  in  getting  a  message  across.  In  a 
State  like  mine  where  I  was  having  to 
go  against  history,  establishment,  the 
courthouse  gang,  the  news  media,  if  I 
could  not  have  raised  the  money  to  get 
my  message  across,  I  certainly  would 
not  be  here.  There  are  some  people  who 
would  say,  let  us  limit  that  spending  so 
we  will  not  have  guys  like  this  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  received  510,000  votes  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  guarantee,  if 
we  put  some  limit  in  the  range  of 
$150,000  or  $1  million.  I  could  not  have 
gotten  my  message  across  because  my 
message  would  have  been  distorted  by 
thft  establishment  and  by  the  media. 

So  any  bill  that  has  spending  limits 
on  it,  this  Senator  will  not  vote  for. 

Public  financing.  I  have  been  hearing 
this  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton: public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  described  it  most  appro- 
priately as  food  stamps  for  politicians. 
That  is  great,  we  are  going  to  have  our 
campaigns  paid  for  us.  When  I  go  home 
and  say  to  people,  guess  what  we  are 
talking  about:  we  have  this  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns. 
"That  has  been  a  good  idea,  has  it 
not?  "  They  say,  "I  do  not  know;  I  do 
not  think  so." 

I  have  seen  very  strange  people  get 
money  to  run  for  President,  and  also  I 
do  not  check  off  a  nickel.  If  I  am  going 
to  give  $1  or  $5  to  a  candidate  running 
for  President,  I  will  grive  it  to  Bob  Dole 
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talking  about  some  real  things  that 
will  make  campaigns  better,  fairer  and 
more  honest. 

We  can  find  some  agreements.  It  will 
not  be  necessarily  as  big  as  some  peo- 
ple would  like  to  have.  It  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  that  is  the  way  the  legisla- 
tive process  works.  What  we  are  deal- 
ing with  right  now  is  a  formula  for  fail- 
ure or.  even  worse,  a  formula  for  disas- 
ter and  the  American  people  will  be  the 
losers  because  the  campaigns  will  not 
be  better.  They  will  be  worse. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished leader  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  just  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Mississippi  for 
his  outstanding  remarks  and  make  one 
brief  observation  about  a  portion  of  his 
comments. 

In  reality,  the  public  funds  for  Presi- 
dential races  really  do  come  from  the 
General  Treasury  because  when  John 
Q.  Citizen  checks  that  checkoff  box.  it 
takes  that  money  away  from  child  nu- 
trition, or  for  deficit  reduction,  or  for 
defense,  or  for  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things. 

So  this  notion  that  is  perpetrated  by 
the  tax  return  itself,  it  looks  like  it 
sort  of  miraculously  appears  from 
somewhere  since  it  does  not  add  any- 
thing to  your  tax  bill,  it  really  does 
take  away  from  other  programs  that 
are  worthwhile  programs  that  Ameri- 
cans probably  feel  very  strongly  about. 
Those  folks  in  Mississippi  might  like 
to  see  it  spent  on  flood  control  or 
something  else. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Sounds  like  a  good  idea  to 
me. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  commend  my 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  leadership.  I  think  we  can  find  a 
way  to  have  good  campaign  finance  re- 
form. There  are  some  good  provisions 
in  here,  but  I  still  think  we  have  a  good 
piece  to  go  before  we  can  come  up  with 
something  to  really  improve  the  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  a  lot  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  would  hurt  the  system  and 
there  will  be  less  democracy  in  our 
elections  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Senate  for 
12  minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 
PRODUCTION 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  my  activities  with  the  U.S.  Al- 
ternative Fuels  Council,  a  council  cre- 
ated by  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1988,  and  through  studies  gen- 
erated by  a  series  of  this  session's  en- 
ergy bills.  I  have  become  encouraged 
by  some  good  news  for  emerging  energy 
policies  in  general  and  for  alternative 
fuels  production  in  particular.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  share 
these  observations  with  my  colleagues 
as  we  begin  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  various  energy  bills  which  are 
being  brought  forward  out  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  and  the  other  body. 

As  a  backdrop  for  these  comments, 
consider  for  a  moment  that  the  world 
population  is  forecast  to  double  by  the 
mid-21st  century.  Even  more  dramatic, 
the  world  economy  which  is  now  at  $16 
trillion  could  increase  fivefold  in  that 
period.  A  recent  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  issue  brief  makes  the 
dire  estimate  that  if  world  oil  explo- 
ration and  production  continued  at  the 
present  pace  achieved  in  the  United 
States,  then  it  could  be  sustained  for 
only  another  65  years  before  a  declin- 
ing resource  base  would  force  down 
yearly  world  oil  production.  Many  of 
us,  of  course,  have  children  or  grand- 
children who  will  witness  these  devel- 
opments in  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury: 60  years  is  not  that  distant. 

Given  our  current  production  and 
consumption  practices,  we  cannot  sus- 
tain such  growth  without  causing  seri- 
ous harm  to  our  environment.  Nor  can 
we  indefinitely  plan  to  live  off  our  cap- 
ital— our  nonreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources. We  must  look  for  ways  to  live 
on  our  income — our  renewable  fuels.  As 
a  matter  of  Government  policy,  we 
must  look  for  ways  to  combine  eco- 
nomic development  and  production 
with  environmental  control.  The  obvi- 
ous options  are  by  either  increasing  re- 
search funding — as  the  Alternative 
Fuels  Council  advises — or  by  tax  poli- 
cies that  tax  social  evils — pollution, 
waste,  nonconservation — and  award  tax 
credits  for  social  goods — exceeding 
standards  for  environment,  conserva- 
tion, or  efficiency — as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  recommends.  At 
present  it  seems  we  continue  to  exploit 
our  natural  resources  with  little  com- 
prehension of  the  consequences.  This 
period  of  expansion  of  population, 
economy,  and  productivity  must  be  ac- 
companied by  even  better  pollution 
control  in  order  for  the  environmental 
degradation  prophesied  by  greenhouse 
warming  observations  to  just  remain 
at  the  status  quo. 

The  first  piece  of  good  news  is  that 
Department  of  Energy-funded  studies 
at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
the  Resources  for  the  Future  are  un- 
derway to  investigate  the  net  social  or 
societal  costs  of  energy  and  consump- 
tion. These  studies  were  begun  in  July 
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1990,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed 
late  this  year  or  early  next  year.  These 
studies  will  investigate  the  net  social 
costs  for  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  ura- 
nium, and  renewable  fuels  such  as 
solar,  biomass,  hydroelectric,  and 
wind.  These  studies  are  a  first  step  in 
defining  a  fuel's  external  costs  as  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  fuel.  Therefore, 
those  costs  due  to  environmental  im- 
pact, health  cost,  or  national  security 
will  be  included  as  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  fuel.  Fuel  cycle  costs  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  inter- 
national community  as  well  and  these 
studies  will  be  coordinated  with  those 
in  Europe  and  other  interested  govern- 
ments. The  studies  will  be  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  for  informed  policy  de- 
cisions in  encouraging  particular  en- 
ergy options.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
studies  will  put  all  fuels  on  a  level 
playing  field  and  discussions  of  hidden 
subsidies  or  unfair  tax  incentives  can 
be  realistically  evaluated. 

The  objectives  of  the  DOE  study 
mesh  with  recommendations  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  its  re- 
cent report  on  greenhouse  warming. 
The  Academy  [NAS]  also  recommends 
determining  the  full  social  cost  pricing 
of  the  various  energy  types  and  spon- 
sorship of  the  optimum  fuels.  They 
state  that  such  a  study  may  lead  to  un- 
expected winners  and  losers.  The  Acad- 
emy, however,  clearly  states  the  dif- 
ficulties in  assuring  that  such  studies 
are  fairly  and  accurately  conceived  and 
executed.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
studies  will  not  have  the  effect  of  fore- 
closing on  some  of  the  innovative 
breakthroughs  that  are  beginning  to 
emerge.  These  economic  models  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  predict  the  cost 
savings  of  innovative  alternative  fuel 
approaches  which  are  emerging. 

In  Hardin's  "Tragedy  of  the  Com- 
mons" scenario,  it  is  shown  that 
underpriced  public  goods  inevitably 
lead  to  overuse  of  those  goods  whether 
they  are  public  grazing  lands,  village 
dumps,  free  water,  or,  in  our  case,  a 
fuel  which  enjoys  hidden  subsidies  and 
external  costs.  Fossil  fuels  in  this 
country  have  not  borne  their  true  ex- 
ternalized cost.  Now  the  environmental 
costs  of  fossil  fuel  use  are  reaching 
staggering  estimates.  In  addition,  na- 
tional security  costs,  if  included,  are 
conservatively  estimated  to  treble  the 
cost  per  barrel  of  imported  oil.  A  re- 
cent economic  study  put  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  of  oil  imported  in  1989  over  four 
times  higher— at  $77  per  barrel  instead 
of  the  $17.41  per  barrel  we  only  thought 
we  paid.  The  additional  cost  is  for  the 
peacetime  deployment  of  forces  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  cost  data  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  costs  of  either  Desert 
Shield  or  Desert  Storm.  The  expense  is 
measured  in  dollars,  health,  and  human 
life.  Further,  terrorist  attacks  in  more 
than  50  countries  confirm  that  the  reli- 
ance on  fragile  alliances  and  long-dis- 
tance logistics  is  precarious  and  expen- 


sive and  not  very  inducive  to  a  sound 
national  security  policy. 

The  security  and  environmental  con- 
cerns about  fossil  fuels  increase  the  im- 
portance of  renewable  sources  of  en- 
ergy. In  virtually  every  renewable  en- 
ergy source,  existing  advances  are 
being  made.  The  economic  costs  for 
production  are  steadily  dropping.  In 
the  area  of  biomass  research  much 
study  has  gone  into  the  conversion  of 
grains,  sugars,  and  woody  mass  to  eth- 
anol.  Recently,  a  microbiologist  at  the 
University  of  Florida  was  awarded  the 
Nation's  5  millionth  patent  on  an  eco- 
nomical means  to  develop  ethanol  from 
organic  matter  using  genetically  de- 
rived bacteria.  The  proces  has  the  po- 
tential to  reduce  ethanol  production 
costs  by  50  percent.  Due  to  this 
process's  applicability  to  biomass  and 
waste  materials,  undue  strains  on  ei- 
ther acreage  demands  or  fluctuations 
in  supply  of  biomass  will  no  longer  be 
the  concerns  they  were  in  previous 
DOE  studies. 

Biomass  and  corn  production  have 
been  criticized  because  of  the  amount 
of  energy  taken  to  produce  a  crop.  Ini- 
tially, economists  predicted  that  more 
energy  was  used  in  producing  corn  than 
was  recovered  by  ethanol  conversion. 
Although  new  studies  show  this  conclu- 
sion was  false,  the  complaint  that  the 
energy  used  to  produce  corn  for  etha- 
nol processing  was  high  was  valid.  The 
major  contributor  to  energy  loss  in 
corn  production  was  due  to  the  amount 
of  chemicals  used  in  farming  practice. 
In  the  area  of  sustainable  agriculture 
development — this  is  a  new  trend  in  ag- 
riculture that  we  all  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to — new  studies  and  farm 
practices  are  showing  trends  that  re- 
duce energy  consumption  as  well  as  the 
use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  with 
minimal  effects  on  productivity.  In  a 
study  of  Iowa  farms  it  has  been  shown 
that  since  1975,  gasoline  use  on  farms 
has  dropped  by  290  million  gallons  per 
year  by  1989.  During  this  period  diesel 
fuel  use  increased  only  2  million  gal- 
lons per  year.  The  acreage  farmed  re- 
mained approximately  even.  The  big- 
gest change  has  been  in  the  reduced  en- 
ergy used  in  tillage.  In  1975,  only  10 
percent  of  the  farmers  had  abandoned 
moldboard  plowing.  In  1989,  35  percent 
had  abandoned  moldboard  deep  plow- 
ing. The  new  techniques  use  methods 
that  reduce  depth  of  plowing  and, 
therefore,  erosion.  When  erosion  is  re- 
duced then  the  need  for  adding  some 
chemical  nutriments  back  into  the  soil 
is  also  reduced.  Other  studies  are  un- 
derway whose  early  results  show  less 
fertilizers,  more  crop  rotation,  and 
high  management  skills  can  be  com- 
bined to  further  reduce  dependence  on 
chemicals.  These  developments  bode 
well  for  farmers  who  are  attempting  to 
cultivate  crops  in  an  increasingly  envi- 
ronmentally responsible  manner. 

It  also   shows   that  one   of  the   key 
problem  areas  in  ethanol  production- 


high  chemical  use  in  farming— is  re- 
ceiving vigorous  attention.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  biomass  pro- 
duction will  not  only  compete  eco- 
nomically with  fossil  fuels  but  will 
have  the  added  advantages  of  being  en- 
vironmentally responsible,  secure,  and 
renewable. 

My  primary  interest  has  been  in  hus- 
banding Iowa's  resources  in  the  alter- 
native fuel  market.  I  am  mindful,  how- 
ever, of  the  exciting  advances  in  other 
alternative  fuel  areas.  I  welcome  these 
advances  since,  together,  I  believe 
these  alternative  fuels  offer  the  poten- 
tial to  solve  a  host  of  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  security  issues.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  the  progress 
made  in  renewable  fuels.  It  is  not  a 
wise  policy  for  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  consume  fossil  fuels  without  a 
proper  respect  for  the  environment 
during  production,  delivery,  and  con- 
sumption. 

Indeed,  the  question  goes  beyond  en- 
vironment and  security  to  the  basic 
question  of  how  long  can  we  continue 
to  rely  on  an  energy  resource  that  is 
nonreplaceable?  Already,  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  oil  has  been  depleted  to 
the  point  where  secondary  and  tertiary 
sources  are  needed  to  make  the  800- 
mile  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  system 
[TAPS]  an  economical  operation.  The 
economics  for  obtaining  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  is  now  tied  to  the  conten- 
tious ANWR  [Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge]  development. 

I  commend  those  who  are  working  to 
develop  alternative  fuels.  These  efforts 
will  mean  much  to  our  environment 
and  security.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
breakthroughs  beginning  to  emerge  as 
a  result  of  those  efforts.  It  is  also 
heartening  to  see  economic  studies 
evolving  that  will  guide  us  in  develop- 
ing prudent  energy  policies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  objection  to  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  before  us,  this  tax 
increase,  and  that  is  what  it  is.  We 
might  as  well  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The 
majority  is  making  every  attempt  to 
publicly  finance  campaigns  to  take 
taxpayer  money  when  we  have  not 
enough  money  for  nutrition.  Head 
Start,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
majority  Democratic  Party  is  trying  to 
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You  have  a  $100  tax  increase.  Rates 
have  not  gone  up,  but  you  have  lost 
your  deduction.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  resolution  is  aiming  at. 

For  every  legitimate  organization  in 
America,  no  matter  what  it  is,  that 
wants  to  come  here  and  exercise  their 
first  amendment  right  to  petition  us 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  they  will 
lose  the  right  to  deduct  those  expenses 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  because  they 
now  can  no  longer  make  the  deduction, 
they  will  pay  more  taxes.  If  that  is  not 
a  tax  increase.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
tax  increase  is. 

I  understand  what  the  Democrats  are 
trying  to  do.  They  want  the  taxpayer 
to  fund  our  campaigns,  but  they  want 
to  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
seem  like  the  taxpayers  are  funding 
our  campaigns. 

Then  there  is  one  last  little  hook  in 
here  that  will  hit  at  all  charitable  or- 
ganizations: Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts, 
the  Red  Cross.  I  will  read  it  once  more. 

Legislation  to  clean  up  Senate  election 
campaigns  shall  be  funded  by  removing  sub- 
sidles,  for  organizations  *  *  *  with  respect  to 
their  lobbying  expenses. 

Every  charitable  organization  has  a 
postal  subsidy.  And  we  are  going  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  remove  their  sub- 
sidy, if  they  are  in  any  way  using  it  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  to 
contact  us.  Those  organizations  are 
technically  tax  exempts,  but  if  they 
lose  their  postal  subsidy,  that  means 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  in  one 
way  or  another  find  a  tremendous 
other  source  of  revenue. 

So  I  am  prepared,  Mr.  President,  to 
vote  on  this  so  long  as  we  understand 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  tax  increase  in  the 
guise  of  eliminating  deductions  rather 
than  raising  rates,  in  order  to  produce 
enough  money  to  fund  partially  our 
campaigns  for  the  Congress. 

And  with  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
prolong  the  debate  because  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  due  to  go  to  other 
locations  and  other  meetings.  I  will  not 
engage  in  extended  debate  at  this  time. 
We  have  had  quite  a  discussion  of  this 
amendment. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment,  I 
must  say  that  I  did  not  recognize  it 
from  the  description  just  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
It  does  not  enact  into  law  any  change 
in  the  tax  code:  it  talks  about  the 
fact — I  want  to  read  the  operative  por- 
tion. It  says  that  if  there  are  any  costs 
associated  with  the  bill  which  we  fi- 
nally end  up  passing — and  there  are 
costs  in  the  bill  in  terms  of  additional 
compliance  costs — that  instead  of  im- 
posing those  burdens  on  the  general 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  we  look 
for  other  alternatives. 


As  I  have  said,  one  of  the  alter- 
natives we  should  consider  is  a  vol- 
untary checkoff  over  and  above  other 
tax  liability.  He  said  here  we  should 
simply  look  at  the  tax  deductible, 
which  is  in  a  sense  a  subsidy  of  certain 
forms  of  lobbying,  if  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizens  come  here  and  just  have  a 
commitment  to  a  cause,  not  something 
related  to  their  own  business  or  finan- 
cial self  interest,  but  to  something 
they  think  is  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, those  taxpayers  cannot  have  a  tax 
deduction  for  coming  here  and  lobbying 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  average  citizen  who  comes  here, 
or  flies  up  here,  or  goes  to  a  town 
meeting,  or  drives  across  the  State  to 
see  his  congressman  or  Senator,  be- 
cause he  might  happen  to  be  for  some- 
thing that  might  benefit  education  or 
law  enforcement  or  some  other  public 
purpose  not  associated  with  his  own 
self  interest  as  a  business,  that  form  of 
lobbying  activity  by  citizens  them- 
selves is  not  tax  deductible. 

So  we  do  not  subsidize  every  form  of 
citizen  contact.  The  citizen  who  just 
wants  to  participate  in  government  as 
a  citizen,  unrelated  to  his  business  ac- 
tivities, is  not  given  a  tax  deduction. 
He  cannot  deduct  the  cost  of  his  airline 
fare. 

Here  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
simply  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
making  some  modifications  in  what  is 
now  a  multimillion-dollar  tax  subsidy 
by  the  taxpayers  to  large  lobbying  or- 
ganizations. 

I  think  it  is  only  prudent  that  we 
should  say  that,  before  we  impose  addi- 
tional tax  burdens  of  a  penny  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  we  look  at 
other  possible  alternatives.  Never  do 
we  suggest,  never  in  conversations 
have  I  said  it  is  my  intent,  or  we  would 
suggest  to  the  tax  writing  committees, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  we  take  away 
subsidies  for  mail  for  charitable  orga- 
nizations, for  example. 

This  does  not  enact  a  change.  It  sim- 
ply says,  look  for  alternatives.  Here 
are  the  operative  words.  We  are  saying 
rather  than  finding  a  way  of  financing 
whatever  this  bill  might  cost  at  the 
end.  whether  it  is  our  proposal  or  the 
Dole  proposal,  because  there  is  some 
cost  associated  with  both,  that  we  look 
at  a  way  to  do  it  without  adding  to  the 
deficit,  without  cutting  any  vital  or  ex- 
isting programs  that  are  necessary  for 
the  country  and  without  imposing  a 
general  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people. 

So  if  you  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
you  are  voting  against  the  operative 
language.  You  are  voting  against  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  legislation 
not  increase  the  deficit.  You  are  voting 
against  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
not  reduce  expenditures  for  vital  Fed- 
eral programs.  You  ase  voting  against 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there  not  be 
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a  general  tax  increase  to  pay  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  be  on  record,  instead  find- 
ing alternatives  to  pay  for  it  by  adding 
to  the  deficit  or  raising  general  taxes 
on  the  American  people  or  cutting 
some  other  program  that  is  needed  in 
the  country,  that  is  fine.  This  Senator 
does  not  want  to  do  it  that  way. 

I  think  we  should  explore  other  alter- 
natives. In  other  words,  should  we  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  lobbying  expendi- 
tures? We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  do  away  with 
all  business  deductions.  Absolutely 
not.  It  does  not  say  that  in  here.  It 
talks  about  the  alternatives  that  we 
should  consider  before  we  impose  any 
cost  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  That  is 
all  in  the  world  this  says. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it,  to 
understand  it,  to  listen  to  the  expla- 
nation that  I  offered  of  it  in  the  begin- 
ning. But  do  not,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
do  not  vote  against  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  explore  other  alter- 
natives for  whatever  costs  might  be  as- 
sociated with  this  resolution,  other  al- 
ternatives to  general  Federal  tax  in- 
creases, or  to  increases  in  the  deficit, 
or  to  do  away  with  programs  that  are 
necessary  and  vital  to  the  country. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  debate.  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  direct  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  former  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  I  think 
one  of  our  body's  most  knowledgeable 
Members  on  tax  matters.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  state  just  moments  ago 
that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  calls  for  a 
tax  increase.  Am  I  correct  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  way  I 
read  subsection  (1)  on  page  2. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  assertions  that  this  calls  for 
a  tax  increase  because  it  may  call  for 
the  elimination  of  a  tax  deduction  for 
those  persons  or  institutions  who  may 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct.  A 
tax  increase  for  some  or  the  loss  of  sub- 
sidies for  others  if  they  happen  to  be 
tax  exempt. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  as  I  understand 
the  assertions  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican Senator,  it  is  that  legislation 
which  includes  a  provision  that  may 
cause  the  loss  of  deductions  to  some 
taxpayers  who  fall  into  the  category  of 
the  legislation  is  legislation  that  calls 
for  a  tax  increase. 

I  would  simply  note  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  under  that 
standard — the  standard  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  former  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee — both  of  the 
Republican  bills  on  campaign  finance 


reform  now  before  the  Senate  call  for 
tax  increases,  because  they  would  re- 
voke the  tax  exemption  of  certain  per- 
sons who  fall  within  the  category  de- 
fined in  the  legislation  and  therefore 
would  increase  taxes  on  those  persons 
or  institutions  or  organizations. 

So  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  if 
that  is  to  be  the  standard,  then  we  now 
have  two  Republican  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  call  for  tax  in- 
creases based  upon  the  standards  set 
forth  for  us  by  the  former  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
assessing  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  hope 
Senators  will  consider  that  as  they 
consider  these  various  measures. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  little  point  the  majority 
leader  leaves  out.  The  provisions  in  the 
bill  submitted  by  the  Republicans  do 
not  call  for  tax  increases  to  finance  our 
campaign.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  say  that  there  are  increases  in  reve- 
nues, but  not  to  pay  for  us. 

But  I  will  just  read  this  then  we  can 
close  and  vote.  I  am  fascinated — and 
you  have  to  think  backward  to  under- 
stand this.  Here  are  the  things  that  are 
not  to  be  done.  Now  there  is  going  to 
be  money  to  be  spent  on  campaign  in 
the  Democrats'  bill,  there  is  going  to 
be  public  money  to  be  spent.  But  the 
public  money,  first,  shall  not  be  paid 
for  with  any  general  revenue  increase 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  That  is  out. 
Second,  it  will  not  be  paid  for  by  re- 
duced expenditures  for  any  Federal 
program.  That  is  out.  Third,  it  shall 
will  not  result  in  any  increase  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  That  is  out. 

Now  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  money  on  ourselves 
in  this  bill,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  by  increasing  the  general  taxpayers 
or  cutting  any  programs  or  increasing 
the  deficit,  how  on  our  Earth  do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  do  it?  This  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  is  self-defeat- 
ing on  its  face,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
cept the  distinction  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Senator  from 
Oregon.  What  is  now  said  is  that  yes, 
the  Republican  bills  do  call  for  a  tax 
increase  but  they  do  not  provide  that 
the  revenues  from  that  tax  increase 
will  be  used  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns for  Senators.  I  accept  that  dis- 
tinction. He  is  correct  in  that  respect. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Senators 
ought  to  consider  that  as  they  evaluate 
these  bills.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
clarification.  I  think  it  is  accurate. 
The  former  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  now  stated 
that  the  Republican  bills  before  us  call 
for  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  is  one  other 
difference.  I  think  in  our  bills  we  are 
trying  to  end  abuse.  We  are  trying  to 


get  people  to  elect.  If  they  want  to  be 
a  501(c)  corporation,  then  they  ought  to 
be  a  corporation.  If  they  want  to  be  en- 
gaged in  partisan  political  activities, 
then  they  should  not  have  the  exemp- 
tion. 

So  we  are  trying  to  end  the  abuse. 
They  can  make  an  election.  If  they 
elect  to  be  nonpartisan,  stay  out  of  pol- 
itics, it  does  not  affect  them  at  all. 

In  this  case  you  are  going  to  lose  a 
legitimate  tax  deduction.  There  is  a 
rather  great  difference. 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  first 
amendment  should  not  be  a  tax  in- 
crease in  campaign  finance  reform. 
This  is  the  first  shot  out  of  the  box. 

If  we  would  add  to  the  list  here 
maybe  one  other  source,  taking  it  out 
of  Senate  funds,  other  Senate  funds. 
Maybe  we  can  finance  it  out  of  other 
Senate  funds,  staff  allowance  or  other 
allowances,  then  we  will  not  have  to 
raise  anybody's  taxes.  We  could  pay  for 
it  ourselves.  Take  it  out  of  our  allow- 
ance or  take  it  from  somewhere.  Or  if 
we  could  make  it  not  be  paid  for  by  any 
revenue  increase,  strike  out  the  word 
"general."  that  I  think  would  make  it 
more  attractive  on  this  side. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  debate.  I 
know  there  are  commitments  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  want  the  record  to  re- 
flect that  it  ought  to  be  amended  to 
say,  "No.  5.  to  pay  for  any  costs  out  of 
other  Senate  allocations.  "  A  lot  of  tax- 
payers think  we  have  a  lot  of  alloca- 
tions that  could  be  reduced.  That 
would  be  a  potentially  good  source. 
Then  amend  No.  2  by  taking  out  "gen- 
eral" and  say  "any  revenue  increase." 
And  it  is  a  revenue  increase  for  a  lot  of 
people  in  legitimate  businesses  to  take 
away  their  deduction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tax  exemption  loss  in  the  Re- 
publican proposals  is  only  if  you  en- 
gage in  partisan  political  activity  and 
you  are  a  501(c)  corporation. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  3.  the 
Senate  Elections  Ethics  Act  of  1991. 

I  have  addressed  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive campaign  finance  reforms 
on  a  number  of  occasions:  Last  August 
when  this  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  and  in  March  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill  and  on  my  resolution 
addressing  spending  limits. 

It  may  come  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise for  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
learn  that  campaign  spending,  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this  de- 
bate, was  considered  by  this  Chamber 
in  1922.  The  Senate,  while  finding  that 
Senator  Truman  Newberry  was  duly 
elected,  was  presented  with  resolution 
condemning  Mr.  Newberry  for  excessive 
campaign  expenditures.  The  resolution, 
which  passed  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
is  applicable  to  today's  debate  and  is  a 
sound  reflection  of  the  current  senti- 
ment regarding  campaigns.  The  resolu- 
tion stated: 
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expenditure  of  such  excessive  sums 
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debated  this  same  meas- 
motths  ago,  and  I  believe  we 
to  debate  campaign  fi- 
!  ignificant  reform  is  en- 
is  lue  will  not  go  away.  The 
i  ,nd  deserves  swift  passage 
legislation.  My  hope 
dJBbate  will  stay  on  track, 
fact  that  there  are  a 
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contrary  to  good  public  policy,  and 
harmful  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
this  institution.  We  should  bring  an 
end  to  a  system  that  puts  such  a  high 
premium  on  raising  money.  We  must 
enact  significant  reform  so  we  can 
cease  being  professional  fundraisers, 
and  begin  to  concentrate  on  the  job  we 
were  elected  to  do:  representing  our 
constituents  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  system  that  requires  ever  increas- 
ing campaign  spending  by  Senators 
gives  the  appearance  to  the  public  that 
we  are  dependent  on  private  funds,  spe- 
cial interests,  and  rich  friends  to  fi- 
nance our  campaigns. 

The  reason  we  need  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  what  can  be  spent  in  a  campaign  is 
not  because  anybody  serving  in  this 
Chamber  is  corrupted,  but  because  it 
gives  the  impression  that  undue  influ- 
ence is  being  exercised  on  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  reaffirm  that  we  are  an  honor- 
able people.  We  want  to  avoid  even  the 
impression  that  we  are  anything  less. 
We  do  not  want  to  give  an  impression 
that  we  can  be  unduly  influenced  by  a 
contribution. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  are  honorable  people.  They 
do  not  sell  their  votes.  They  do  not  sell 
their  influence.  That  is  the  reality.  Un- 
fortunately, the  debate  today  is  driven 
by  perceptions,  not  reality. 

So  I  hope  we  can  examine  the  process 
by  which  we  are  elected  to  this  storied 
institution.  I  expect  us  to  limit  what 
can  be  spent  in  a  campaign.  I  hope  we 
can  put  an  end  to  this  demeaning  task 
of  scrambling  around  in  a  constant 
search  for  additional  contributions. 

We  must  examine  a  campaign  process 
that  is  so  exorbitantly  expensive  that 
many  qualified  challengers  simply  de- 
cline to  seek  the  office. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
can  accomplish  these  things.  It  can 
help  to  restore  a  sense  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  political  process. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  come  together 
in  support  of  S.  3,  if  we  cannot  catch  up 
to  the  American  people  and  support 
significant  campaign  reform,  I  will  ag- 
gressively push  for  a  new  direction  for 
campaign  finance.  I  have  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  70  which  recognizes 
that  the  Senate  should  make  and  en- 
force its  own  rules,  and  establish  its 
own  campaign  code  of  conduct  for  the 
dignified  election  of  its  Members.  My 
resolution  does  not  offer  public  financ- 
ing in  exchange  for  compliance  of 
spending  limits.  Instead,  it  offers  sanc- 
tions, in  some  cases  mandatory,  rang- 
ing from  loss  of  seniority  advantages 
to  censure  and  even  expulsion  for  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  the  rules. 

I  hope  that  my  resolution  will  not  be 
necessary.  I  hope  that  we  can  enact 
significant  reform  through  passage  of 
S.  3. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  majority  leader  for 


their  perseverance  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  early  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prvor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Adams 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Benuen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blnjaman 

Gore 

Nunn 

Boren 

Graham 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hark  In 

Reld 

Breaux 

HoIllng:s 

Rlegle 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Kerrey 

San  ford 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Lautenber? 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Dixon 

Levin 

Wofford 

Dodd 

Lleberman 
NAYS-44 

Bond 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Chafee 

Henin 

Rudman 

Coals 

Helms 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cralg 

Hasten 

Smith 

Cranston 

Lott 

Specter 

DAmato 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mack 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bideo 

Durenberger 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Wlrth 

So,    the 

amendment    (I 

■Jo.    244)    V 

was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  I  wish  to  an- 
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nounce  that  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  this  evening,  but  we  will  be  in 
session  tomorrow  and  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow.  So  I  want  to  put  my 
colleagrues  on  notice  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ELSsistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
morning  business  and  that  Senators  be 
allowed  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARDLINERS  VETO  DEMOCRACY 
IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  Yugo- 
slavia, for  over  a  year  now,  we  have 
witnessed  a  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  democracy.  During  this 
time,  I  have  cautioned  that  while  de- 
mocracy has  taken  root  in  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  like  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary,  in  Yugoslavia  a 
victory  for  democracy  was  much  less 
certain.  I  have  said,  time  and  time 
again  that  in  Yugoslavia,  democracy 
has  not  spread  far  enough— that  two 
Republic  Governments,  the  central 
government  and  the  Yugoslav  Army 
are  still  controlled  by  the  tight  fist  of 
communism.  And,  today  I  am  here  to 
say  that  democracy  has  suffered  a 
major  setback  in  Yugoslavia. 

Yesterday,  the  scheduled  transition 
of  the  Presidency  in  Yugoslavia  did  not 
take  place — the  head  of  the  Yugoslav 
Presidency  was  supposed  to  rotate 
from  the  hardline  Serbian  representa- 
tive to  the  democratic  Croatian  rep- 
resentative. Although  all  previous  ro- 
tations of  the  Presidency  have  oc- 
curred with  unanimous  pro  forma 
votes — this  critical  vote  for  democ- 
racy—was blocked  by  the  hardliner 
from  Serbia,  Borisav  Jovic,  and  his 
puppets  from  Kosova  and  Vojvodina — 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  is  that 
the  hardliners  refused  to  give  up  power 
and  vetoed  democracy.  As  a  result, 
today,  Yugoslavia  is  without  a  presi- 
dent, without  a  commander  in  chief  of 
the  staunchly  pro-Communist  Yugo- 
slav Army. 

When  I  was  in  Belgrade  last  summer 
and  met  with  then  President  Jovic  to 
voice  my  concerns  about  democracy 
and  human  rights,  he  claimed  that  he 
supported     democratic     reform.     Well 


Jovic  failed  the  test  yesterday  and 
showed  his  true  communist  colors  to 
the  world.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  reck- 
oning for  Yugoslavia— tragically  the 
forces  of  freedom  were  not  victorious. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  democratic  forces  in  Yugoslavia 
will  ultimately  be  victorious  in  spite  of 
the  great  obstacles  they  face.  The  Com- 
munists must  know  that  the  United 
States  will  not  support  a  Yugoslavia  in 
which  the  army  and  hardliners  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  bent  over  backward  to  give  the 
central  government  time  to  live  up  to 
its  promises  of  reform.  They  made  the 
judgment  that  the  highest  priority  of 
our  policy  was  to  avoid  doing  anything 
which  might  be  seen  as  undermining 
the  unity  of  Yugoslavia.  While  I  have 
criticized  aspects  of  this  policy  par- 
ticularly our  failure,  at  times,  to  take 
clear  steps  to  show  our  support  for  the 
democratic  republics,  I  do  understand 
the  rationale  for  the  administration's 
position.  However,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  off  the  sidelines  and  unequivocally 
support  the  democratic  forces  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Last  month  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  I  sponsored.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  106,  which  called  on  the 
hardliners  and  the  army  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  coercion  or  force 
against  the  democratic  republics.  It 
also  urged  the  President  to  imme- 
diately suspend  all  economic  and  tech- 
nical benefits  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
event  of  a  military  crackdown.  Senate 
Resolution  106  reflected  the  consensus 
in  the  Senate  that  United  States  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  should  be  based  on 
support  for  democracy  and  human 
rights. 

So,  if  yesterday's  vote  was  designed 
as  a  prelude  to  martial  law,  the  Com- 
munists know  where  we  stand — on  the 
side  of  the  democratic  republics — and 
they  ought  to  know  that  if  they  move 
to  crush  democracy,  there  will  be  grave 
repercussions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BELMONTE 
FAMILY,  WORCESTER.  MA 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  a  congratulatory  hand 
to  a  very  dedicated,  patriotic,  and 
truly  American  family,  the  Belmonte 
family  of  Worcester,  MA.  The  six 
brothers  of  this  proud  family  are  the 
sons  of  Italian  immigrants  who  be- 
stowed a  high  sense  of  honor  and  dedi- 
cation upon  their  faithful  sons.  This 
strong  perception  of  character  would 
not  only  benefit  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  would  also,  in  fact,  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  remarkable 
tradition  of  our  country. 

Alexander,  Bruce,  John.  Nicholas. 
Emanuel,  and  Albert  Belmonte,  to- 
gether as  a  family,  have  a  military 
service  record  which  spans  three  wars — 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam — the 


only  family  in  the  entire  State  who  can 
make  that  claim.  These  three  conflicts 
involved  many  men  and  women  over 
the  three-plus  decades  in  which  they 
occurred,  but  the  Belmontes  had  to  en- 
dure all  three  together — each  one  pull- 
ing for  the  others,  while  caught  up  in 
the  middle  of  his  own  separate  strug- 
gle. 

Col.  Alexander  Belmonte  was  a  ca- 
reer Army  officer  and  a  West  Point 
graduate,  who  was  a  battalion  com- 
mander in  Korea  with  the  United 
States  2d  Infantry  Division,  as  well  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  2d  Field  Force  in  Vietnam. 

Pfc.  Armand  "Bruce"  Belmonte  is  an 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  serve 
with  the  7th  Army  artillery  in  France. 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Oresto  "John" 
Belmonte  is  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  who  served  on  amphibious  as- 
sault ships  in  the  Mediterranean  thea- 
ter of  operations.  He  also  took  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Europe  on  D-day,  June 
6,  1944. 

Pfc.  Nicholas  Belmonte  is  also  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  As  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  he 
served  as  a  light  weapons  infantryman 
with  the  6th  Division  at  Tsingtao, 
China. 

Fireman  Ic  Emanuel  Belmonte  is  a 
Navy  veteran  of  the  Korean  war.  He 
served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Macomb,  a  de- 
stroyer-class minesweeper. 

Cpl.  Albert  J.  Belmonte  is  an  Army 
veteran  of  the  Korean  war.  A  squad 
leader,  he  served  with  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  at  Heartbreak  Ridge  and  Old 
Baldy  Ridge.  He  is  a  disabled  veteran. 

All  too  often,  many  Americans  over- 
look the  sacrifices  that  our  military 
veterans  have  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom,  including  the  most 
vital  sacrifice  anyone  could  offer — 
their  very  lives.  Freedom  is  something 
that  most  of  America  takes  for  grant- 
ed. However,  you  can  be  well  assured, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Belmonte 
brothers  do  not  take  their  freedom 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  nor  does  anyone 
who  knows  and  appreciates  the  hero- 
ism of  this  distinguished  family. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  with  great  grratitude  and  admira- 
tion as  I  salute  the  sextet  of  brave 
brothers  from  the  patriotic  Belmonte 
family  of  Worcester,  MA.  Their  heed  to 
the  Nations  call  to  duty  in  its  times  of 
need  is  a  legacy  that  will  endure  for- 
ever. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MO'ifNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,252d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 
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RENEWAL  OF  CHINA'S  MOST- 
FAVORED-NATION  TRADING  STA- 
TUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mitchell  that  would 
condition  President  Bush's  renewal  of 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Since  the  Chinese  Government's  bru- 
tal crackdown  in  Tiananmen  Square  in 
June  1989,  a  peaceful  democratic  revo- 
lution has  swept  Eastern  Europe,  mili- 
tary regimes  in  Chile  and  Nicaragua 
have  yielded  power  to  civilian  rule 
through  free  and  fair  democratic  elec- 
tions, and  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  entered  into  negotiations 
with  its  opposition  to  strengthen  the 
country's  democratic  institutions  and 
end  apartheid. 

Yet  even  a.3  the  rest  of  the  world 
moves  toward  greater  democratic  free- 
doms, China's  leadership  continues  to 
pursue  a  path  of  violent  despotism,  bla- 
tant disregard  for  human  rights,  and 
ruthless  repression. 

Recently,  nearly  2  years  after  the 
bloody  Tiananmen  Square  massacre, 
the  Premier  of  China.  Li  Peng,  com- 
mented upon  that  great  tragedy.  Rath- 
er than  expressing  concern  over  the 
loss  of  life  or  committing  his  regime  to 
peaceful  rule.  Premier  Peng  asserted 
that  the  military  crackdown  had  been 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  peaceful 
student  protest  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  responding 
similarly  to  such  demonstrations  in 
the  future. 

To  renew  China's  MFN  status  in  the 
face  of  this  barbaric  policy  would  sig- 
nify our  country's  acquiescence  in  the 
murder  of  the  courageous  students  at 
Tiananmen  Square  and  make  our  Gov- 
ernment a  silent  accomplice  to  future 
killings. 

Yesterday,  however.  President  Bush 
announced  his  intention  to  continue 
trade  benefits  to  that  regime. 

President  Bush  claims  he  must  renew 
MFN  to  reward  China  for  its  role  in  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  res- 
olution and  to  ensure  that  China  sup- 
ports our  effort  to  obtain  a  United  Na- 
tions security  force  to  protect  the 
Kurds.  But  how  can  we  support  freedom 
in  Iraq  while  ignoring  it  in  China? 

Only  a  month  after  the  Tiananmen 
crackdown.  President  Bush  began  lift- 
ing the  sanctions  imposed  against 
China.  He  sent  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Brent  Scowcroft  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  toast  senior  Chinese  Govern- 
ment officials,  vetoed  legislation  that 
would  have  extended  the  visas  of  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States,  and 
waived  sanctions  suspending  the  export 
of  satellites,  the  sale  of  aircraft,  and 
the  delay  of  international  loans  to 
China. 

In  response  to  these  gestures,  the 
Chinese  Government  detained  up  to 
30.000  dissidents,  executed  an  undis- 
closed number  of  these  courageous  in- 


dividuals, sentenced  more  than  800  to 
prison,  and  brought  charges  against 
those  who  supported  the  democracy 
movement — including  the  world-re- 
nowned astrophysicist  Fang  Lizhi,  who 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  United 
States  Embassy. 

President  Bush  subsequently  sent 
Brent  Scowcroft  on  a  second  secret 
visit  to  Beijing,  waived  prohibitions  on 
the  export  of  licenses  for  satellites  and 
United  States  support  for  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans  for  China,  vetoed  con- 
gressional sanctions  regarding  OPIC, 
trade  assistance,  and  nuclear  coopera- 
tion, and  vetoed  a  bill  to  provide  visas 
to  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States. 

In  response,  the  Chinese  Government 
continued  its  crackdown  on  pro- 
democracy  advocates,  purged  moderate 
elements  from  the  Government,  har- 
assed students  and  business  entities 
abroad  which  were  supportive  of  the 
democratic  movement,  and  tightened 
restrictions  on  foreign  press  and  re- 
porters. 

Now  the  President  wants  to  renew 
China's  MFN  status.  In  light  of 
Beijing's  prior  responses  to  his  over- 
tures, a  renewal  of  MFN  is  likely  to 
lead  only  to  further  repression. 

Time  and  again.  President  Bush  has 
extended  a  carrot  to  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership. Time  and  again  the  Chinese 
Government  has  rejected  the  path  of 
reform  and  rejected  President  Bush's 
pleas  for  moderation.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  opposing  China's  violation  of 
basic  human  rights  and  in  supporting 
greater  freedom  for  the  long-suffering 
Chinese  people. 

The  first  step,  proposed  today  by 
Senator  Mitchell,  is  to  condition  the 
renewal  of  China's  MFN  trading  status 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  the  Government  of  China  is  honor- 
ing internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  human  rights,  ending  unfair 
trade  practices  against  the  United 
States,  and  demonstrating  good  faith 
participation  in  international  efforts 
to  control  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

In  order  to  renew  China's  MFN  sta- 
tus, the  President  is  required  by  law  to 
certify  to  Congress  by  June  3  that 
China  grants  its  citizens  "the  right  or 
opportunity  to  emigrate." 

President  Bush  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  make  the  case  that  China  permits 
free  emigration,  when  thousands  of  its 
citizens  are  detained  in  jail  and  the 
State  Department  itself  reports  that 
the  Government  restricts  foreign  trav- 
el. Since  the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre the  Chinese  Goverimient  has  im- 
posed new,  even  tighter,  emigration  re- 
strictions, designed  to  ensure  that  only 
the  most  politically  reliable  individ- 
uals with  a  history  of  cooperation  with 
the  party  are  permitted  to  travel 
abroad. 
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One  of  these  new  measures  requires 
citizens  seeking  to  leave  the  country  to 
obtain  an  exit  visa.  This  step  clearly 
targets  the  Chinese  democracy  move- 
ment. Applications  for  exit  permission 
are  submitted  to  the  security  bureau  of 
the  national  police — the  Chinese  equiv- 
alent of  the  Soviet  KGB.  This  bureau 
maintains  the  black  list  of 
prodemocracy  demonstrators  which 
has  put  so  many  dissidents  in  political 
prisons  during  the  past  2  years. 

In  deciding  whether  to  renew  MFN. 
the  President  should  also  consider  the 
larger  question  of  human  rights.  Amer- 
ican trade  policies  must  not  support 
the  repressive  policies  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

During  the  past  year,  thousands  of 
democratic  activists  detained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tiananmen  Square 
crackdown  have  been  sentenced  to  pris- 
on or  sent  off  to  labor  in  reeducation 
camps.  Harsh  sentences — often  exceed- 
ing 10  years — have  been  meted  out  to 
prodemocracy  leaders.  Last  month. 
Zhang  Yafei  and  Chen  Yanbin,  students 
who  supported  the  democracy  move- 
ment, were  sentenced  to  11  and  15 
years,  respectively,  for  forming  a 
prodemocracy  group  and  distributing  a 
newspaper. 

More  than  50  prodemocracy  dem- 
onstrators have  been  sentenced  to 
death,  and  many  of  them  have  now 
been  executed. 

Although  Goverimient  officials  claim 
that  the  trials  of  democracy  advocates 
have  been  basically  completed,  hun- 
dreds of  dissidents,  including  Han 
Dongfang,  a  labor  leader,  Wu  Jiaxiang, 
a  poet  and  political  theorist,  and  Li 
Minqi,  a  former  student  at  Beijing  Uni- 
versity, are  still  detained  without 
trial. 

Those  who  have  been  sentenced  are 
frequently  sent  off  to  forced-labor 
camps.  There  are  4,000  to  6,000  such 
camps  in  China  and  Tibet,  and  between 
10  and  20  million  people  are  detained  in 
these  camps. 

Prisoners  work  up  to  15  hours  a  da,y 
and  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  one  an- 
other. They  are  beaten  and  tortured 
with  cattle  prods  for  disobedience.  Liu 
Gang,  a  physics  graduate  student  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  supporting  the 
prodemocracy  movement,  was  recently 
put  in  heavy  leg  irons  and  handcuffed 
with  one  arm  bent  backwards  over  his 
head  and  the  other  bent  behind  his 
back  for  a  full  week  as  punishment  for 
having  a  bad  attitude.  The  State  De- 
partment confirmed  more  than  300 
cases  of  torture  in  1990  alone. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  contin- 
ues to  violate  the  fundamental  human- 
rights  of  the  people  of  Tibet  and  uses 
the  army  and  police  force  to  intimidate 
and  repress  Tibetans  seeking  independ- 
ence and  peaceful  democratic  change. 
Current  Chinese  policy  is  designed  to 
subjugate  the  Tibetan  people  and  de- 
stroy their  national  identity  through 
systematic  cultural  genocide.  The  Bush 


administration  has  refused  to  chal- 
lenge this  policy  and  appears  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  Tibetans  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  convenient  relations  with 
Beijing. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our 
policy  toward  Iraq,  it  is  the  need  to 
stand  up  to  tyranny  and  repression 
wherever  they  occur.  Support  to  Chi- 
na's Government  will  once  again  be  in- 
terpreted as  American  complicity  in 
the  abhorrent  practices  of  the  Chinese 
leadership.  Conditioning  MFN  status 
on  China's  recognition  of  basic  human 
rights  is  a  simple  and  effective  way  to 
demonstrate  that  America  is  willing  to 
offer  more  than  lip  service  to  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

The  purpose  of  granting  MFN  trading 
status  is  also  to  promote  free  trade,  a 
goal  we  all  share.  Yet,  even  while  our 
trade  benefits  flow  to  China,  China  has 
shut  its  gates  to  our  products.  Since 
President  Bush  renewed  MFN  a  year 
ago.  China  has  raised  import  barriers 
170  percent.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
refused  to  protect  United  States  pat- 
ents and  copyrights  and  resisted  Amer- 
ican access  to  Chinese  markets. 

China  has  continued  to  use  prisoners 
as  slave  labor  to  lower  the  price  of  ex- 
ports, and  has  hidden  the  origin  of 
these  products  by  transshipping  them 
through  Hong  Kong.  The  human  rights 
organization,  Asia  Watch,  recently  un- 
covered official  Chinese  documents 
that  call  for  intensified  labor-camp 
production  targeted  especially  at  Unit- 
ed States,  Jap>anese,  and  German  mar- 
kets. 

China  has  blatantly  used  trade  bar- 
riers and  slave  labor  to  open  a  large 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States. 
In  1980,  China  exported  $1.1  billion  in 
goods  to  the  United  States,  compared 
to  United  States  exports  to  China  of 
$3.7  billion.  In  1990,  however,  China  ex- 
ported $15.2  billion  in  goods  to  the 
United  States,  compared  to  United 
States  exports  to  China  of  only  $4.8  bil- 
lion—giving China  a  trade  surplus  of 
$10.4  billion  with  the  United  States. 

This  year,  despite  promises  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  that  China  would 
open  its  market  to  United  States 
goods,  that  gap  is  likely  to  rise  to  at 
least  $15  billion,  ranking  China's  trade 
advantage  over  the  United  States  be- 
hind only  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

Even  as  the  administration  seeks  to 
control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment consistently  undermines  that 
goal.  Despite  promises  to  restrain  the 
export  of  such  weapons,  it  has  ex- 
panded sales  of  nuclear  and  missile 
technology  and  equipment. 

During  the  1980's  China  sold  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  nuclear  and  missile 
technology  to  South  Asia,  South  Afri- 
ca, South  America,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Recently,  China  was  discovered 
to  be  secretly  selling  M-U  missiles  to 
Pakistan,  which  can  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  185  miles.  China  has  also  en- 


tered into  an  agreement  to  sell  mis- 
siles to  Syria.  In  addition.  China  is 
building  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Algeria 
that  could  fuel  nuclear  weapons,  and 
has  reportedly  entered  into  agreements 
to  sell  uranium  and  heavy  water  to  Ar- 
gentina. South  Africa,  and  Brazil. 

That  these  sales  are  still  occurring — 
after  a  decade  of  United  States  efforts 
to  stop  them— shows  how  United  States 
policy  has  failed,  and  underscores  the 
importance  of  tying  MFN  status  of  Chi- 
na's willingness  to  make  a  genuine 
commitment  to  arms  control. 

With  the  cold  war  over,  the  United 
States  no  longer  needs  China  to 
counter  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main 
threat  to  world  security,  as  the  gulf 
war  recently  showed,  now  comes  from 
Third  World  dictators  who  gain  power 
by  brandishing  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

To  treat  as  a  friend  a  country  that 
brutally  represses  its  own  citizens  and 
supplies  other  countries  with  weapons 
capable  of  mass  destruction  is  to  risk 
complicity  in  repression  around  the 
world.  If  America  is  to  champion  the 
forces  of  freedom,  it  must  take  a  stand 
against  such  repression.  We  can  do  that 
by  conditioning  the  renewal  of  China's 
MFN  status. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  timely  and  important 
legislation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SHIRLEY  L. 
BLACKBURN.  CHIEF  CAPITOL  OP- 
ERATOR 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  Shirley  L.  Blackburn,  chief  operator 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  telephone  exchange, 
who  is  retiring  after  22  years  of  loyal 
and  dedicated  service. 

Since  Mrs.  Blackburn  began  her  ca- 
reer on  the  Hill  as  a  Capitol  operator  in 
1969,  the  telephone  exchange  has  pro- 
gressed from  a  cord-type  switchboard 
to  a  highly  sophisticated  computerized 
operation.  As  supervisor  and  later  as 
chief  operator,  Mrs.  Blackburn  kept 
pace  with  these  changes  and  imple- 
mented them,  bringing  the  U.S.  Capitol 
switchboard  to  a  level  of  competence 
and  professionalism  unsurpassed  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  excellent  reputation  shared  by 
the  U.S.  Capitol  operators  is  due  in 
part  to  Mrs.  Blackburn's  knowledge 
and  pride  in  her  work. 

As  chief  operator,  Mrs.  Blackburn 
showed  understanding,  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  genuine  concern  for  oth- 
ers which  translated  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  and  cooperation.  She 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  and 
friend  and  is  admired  by  all  who  know 
her.  She  is  highly  respected  and  each  of 
us  is  saddened  at  her  departure. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to 
thank  Shirley  Blackburn  for  her  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
telephone    exchange    and    extend    our 
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warmest    regards    for    a    happy    and 
healthy  retireirient. 
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OFFICER, 
so  ordered. 


Without 


3F  PUBLIC  LAW  100-582 

1  It.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
that  the  Senate  proceed 


to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  86.  S.  1083.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Medical  Waste  Tracking  Dem- 
onstration Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1083)  to  extend  Public  Law  100- 
582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1083,  an  act  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  100-582.  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Environment 
Committee  on  May  15.  I  developed  this 
bill  to  extend  the  Medical  Waste 
Tracking  Demonstration  Program 
which  the  Congress  established  in  1988 
for  another  2  years  until  the  Congress 
can  address  medical  waste  issues  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  RCRA.  The  bill 
has  the  support  of  Senators  Chafee, 
Bradley,  Moynihan.  Lieberman. 
D'Amato.  Pell,  and  Dodd  who  rep- 
resent the  States  participating  in  the 
program.  I  want  to  thank  Senators 
Chafee.  Lieberman,  and  Moynihan  for 
their  help  in  developing  this  bill  and  I 
appreciate  the  assistance  I  received 
from  Senators  Burdick.  Chafee,  and 
Baucus  for  expediting  the  committee's 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Public  Law  100-582.  the  Medical 
Waste  Tracking  Act.  which  I  authored 
in  the  Senate,  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward addressing  the  problem  of  im- 
proper disposal  of  medical  wastes 
which  has  affected  our  beaches  and 
shorelines  and  which  threatens  the 
health  of  health  care  and  waste  man- 
agement workers.  It  ensures  that  regu- 
lated medical  wastes  which  are  gen- 
erated in  one  of  the  four  demonstration 
States  of  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as 
Puerto  Rico,  and  which  may  pose  an 
environmental  or  aesthetic  problem 
are  delivered  to  treatment  or  disposal 
facilities  with  little  or  no  exposure  to 
waste  management  workers  and  the 
public.  It  also  ensures  that  regulated 
medical  waste  will  be  packaged  se- 
curely and  labeled  to  reduce  the  chance 
of  waste  handlers  and  the  public  being 
exposed  to  these  wastes  and  to  deter 
improper  management. 

This  bill  was  enacted  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  beach  wsishups  of  medical 
waste.  During  the  summer  of  1987.  the 
New  Jersey  shoreline  was  invaded  by  a 
sea  of  garbage,  an  invasion  which  in- 
cluded hypodermic  needles,  syringes, 
blood  baigs.  gauze  dressings,  vials  of 
blood,  and  other  medical  wastes.  From 
August  13  through  August  16.  beaches 
along  a  50-mile  area  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  garbage  washup  which  in- 
cluded these  medical  wastes.  These 
closings  ruined  summer  vacations, 
caused  an  estimated  $1  billion  damage 


to  the  tourist  industry,  and  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  clean  up.  More  im- 
portantly, the  washup  undermined  the 
confidence  of  those  who  go  to  the  shore 
about  the  safety  of  the  water  and 
beaches. 

The  medical  wastes  may  have  been 
the  work  of  illegal  dumpers.  These 
dumpers  threaten  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars in  disposal  costs.  Fortunately,  in- 
cidents of  such  magnitude  have  not 
reappeared  and  medical  waste  found  on 
New  Jersey  beaches  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly. 

But  the  illegal  disposal  of  garbage 
and  medical  waste  affects  not  only  New 
Jersey.  Medical  waste  has  washed 
ashore  along  all  of  our  coasts.  Numer- 
ous beaches  have  been  closed.  Beach 
cleanup  programs  in  1989  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  in 
most  cases  over  just  1  day,  collected  al- 
most 2,700  syringes  in  our  Nation's 
coastal  beaches,  almost  0.1  percent  of 
the  wastes  found  on  our  shorelines.  Sy- 
ringes were  found  in  all  but  two  of  the 
25  coastal  States.  Florida.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Washington 
all  had  higher  levels  of  plastic  syringes 
than  the  national  average.  Other  medi- 
cally related  items  found  on  our  shores 
include  surgical  gloves,  tubing  and 
transfusion  bags,  blood  vials,  and  ban- 
dages. It  is  clear  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  prevent  this  illegal  disposal. 

When  medical  wastes  are  disposed 
improperly,  beaches  are  closed,  vaca- 
tions are  ruined  and  our  tourist  econ- 
omy is  injured.  Medical  waste  on  the 
shore  is  repulsive. 

Our  concern  is  not  limited  to  beach 
washups.  There  have  been  incidents  of 
careless  management  of  medical  waste 
disposal  in  open  dumpeters.  And  im- 
proper disposal  poses  serious  occupa- 
tional risks  to  waste  handlers.  While 
there  is  virtually  no  chance  of  being  in- 
fected by  the  AIDS  virus  because  of  the 
virus'  poor  ability  to  exist  outside  the 
human  body  except  for  those  persons  in 
a  health  care  setting,  there  is  a  danger 
of  infection  from  these  wastes  includ- 
ing infection  by  hepatitis  B.  According 
to  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substance  and 
Disease  Registry's  1990  report,  "The 
Public  Health  Implications  of  Medical 
Waste:  A  Report  to  Congress" — 

Because  hepatitis  B  virus  remains  viable 
for  an  extended  time  in  the  environment,  the 
potential  for  hepatitis  B  infection  following 
contact  with  medical  waste  is  likely  to  be 
higher  than  that  associated  with  HIV. 

Even  for  the  general  public,  needle 
stick  injuries  may  cause  local  or  sys- 
temic secondary  infections,  similar  to 
injuries  from  nails. 

Some  States  have  moved  in  to  fill 
this  void.  But  wastes  travel  across 
State  boundaries  so  State  programs  by 
themselves  are  inadequate.  According 
to  EPA,  medical  waste  covered  by  the 
Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act  comprises 
approximately  0.3  percent  by  weight  of 
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the  municipal  solid  waste  stream, 
roughly  500,000  tons  a  year.  And  as  our 
existing  solid  waste  capacity  problem 
grows,  the  risk  of  illegal  dumping  in- 
creases. Without  a  system  to  track 
waites  on  a  regional  basis,  we  make  it 
easy  for  the  illegal  dumper  to  improp- 
erly dispose  of  his  wastes.  A  tracking 
system  will  ease  our  ability  to  catch  il- 
legal dumpers  and  deter  those  who  con- 
template illegally  disposing  of  medical 
waste. 

The  Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act  re- 
quired EPA  to  set  up  a  2-year  dem- 
onstration program  for  the  tracking  of 
medical  waste  generated  in  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island  and  Puerto  Rico  voluntarily 
joined  the  program.  The  program  was 
limited  to  2  years  because  we  antici- 
pated that  the  RCRA  reauthorization, 
which  would  address  medical  waste  dis- 
posal, would  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing Congress.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  unable  to  get  to  RCRA  during  the 
last  Congress  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Tracking  Act  will  expire  this  June  22, 
before  we  have  an  opportunity  to  enact 
amendments  to  RCRA,  unless  we  act 
quickly  to  extend  it. 

S.  1083  simply  extends  the  Tracking 
Act  for  another  2  years  to  continue  the 
program  until  the  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  address  the  problem  of  medi- 
cal waste  in  the  RCRA  reauthorization. 
It  requires  EPA  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  program.  And  it  re- 
quires EPA  to  determine  whether  the 
Agency  needs  to  make  any  changes  to 
the  interim  final  rules  EPA  promul- 
gated in  1989. 

While  EPA  is  still  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  act,  the  Agency  has 
in  its  second  interim  report  identified 
a  number  of  positive  effects  that  the 
program  has  had.  Among  these  effects 
have  been  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  tracking  and  managing  medi- 
cal waste  which  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  model  practices  within  the 
regulated  community,  expanding  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  medical 
waste  generation,  management  and  dis- 
posal, encouraging  innovation  in  treat- 
ment technologies,  reevaluation  of 
home  health  care  waste  management, 
reduction  of  the  severity  of  beach 
washups,  and  the  contribution  to  pro- 
gram development  in  noncovered 
States. 

Both  EPA's  second  interim  report 
and  a  recent  OTA  report,  "Finding  the 
Rx  for  Managing  Medical  Wastes," 
have  identified  a  number  of  issues  for 
congressional  consideration  regarding 
medical  waste  management.  S.  1083  is 
not  intended  to  preclude  consideration 
of  those  issues.  It  merely  keeps  the  ex- 
isting program  going  while  these  issues 
are  considered  during  the  RCRA  reau- 
thorization process.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  Senators  Baucus 
and  Chafee  on  medical  waste  provi- 
sions in  RCRA. 


Our  oceans  and  beaches  are  precious 
resources.  They  provide  aesthetic,  rec- 
reational and  economic  opportunities 
for  our  citizens  and  habitat  for  wildlife 
resources.  We  must  protect  them,  for 
this  and  for  future  generations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1083. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  to  Ex- 
tend Public  Law  100-582". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT. 

Subtitle  J  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6992  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  11001(d).  delete  "24  months" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "48  months"; 

(2)  in  section  11008(a),  delete  "3  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  demonstration 
program."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 22.  1991,"; 

(3)  in  section  11012,  delete  "1991"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1993";  and 

(4)  at  the  end  of  section  11002,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Regulations.— The  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  comments  received  on  the 
interim  final  rule  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and,  after  consultation  with  each 
of  the  States  covered  by  such  program,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  in  a  manner  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator,  shall  within 
one  hundred  eighty  days  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  determine  whether  to  modify  the 
interim  final  rule,  promulgate  final  regrula- 
tions.  or  take  no  additional  action.". 

(5)  At  the  end  of  section  11003,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  comments  received  on  the 
interim  final  rule  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and,  after  consultation  with  each 
of  the  States  covered  by  such  program,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  in  a  manner  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator,  shall  within 
one  hundred  eighty  days  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  determine  whether  to  modify  the 
interim  final  rule,  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions, or  take  no  additional  action.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1578.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  employment 
and  reemployment  rights  of  veterans  and 
other  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segments 
of  the  Niobrara  River  In  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1578.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  employment 
and  reemployment  rights  of  veterans  and 
other  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  16,  1991.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  desginate  certain  segments 
of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  comiwnents  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1184.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
May  1.  1991;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
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Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
an  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1196.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Park  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1197.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  prohibit  the  expwrt  from  and  import 
into  the  United  States  of  hazardous  and  ad- 
ditional waste  except  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1198.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  as 
amended,  for  two  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1199.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  Title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act,  as  amended,  for  two  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1200.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  as  amended,  for  two 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1201.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act,  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1202.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  envi- 
ronmental research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1203.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1204.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  the  Medicare  Hospital 
Prospective  Payment  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1205.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1991  annual  re- 
port of  the  Social  Security  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1206.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  April  25,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1207.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other   than    treaties,    entered    into   by    the 


United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  May  9,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1208.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1990  report  on  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1209.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  postal 
rate  and  fee  changes  for  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1210.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  to  Congress  regarding  compli- 
ance with  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1211.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Feasibility  of  Sharing  Medical  Facilities  and 
Services  between  the  Indian  Health  Service 
(IHS)  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs (DVA);  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

EC-1212.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
statements  describing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  as  of  December 
31,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1213.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Judicial  Survi- 
vors' Annuities  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1214.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1990,  in  accordance  with  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1215.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1990. 
in  accordance  with  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1216.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Legislative  Affairs  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  financial  report 
for  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1217.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  Programs,  fiscal  year  1990.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1218.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  notice  of  final  selection  criteria  for 
the  National  Science  Scholars  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1219.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislative  lan- 
gruage  that  implements  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  Pri- 
orities for  the  1990s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1220.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  transmit- 
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ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1221.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  thirteenth  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1222.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis,  and  a  statement  of  need 
and  purpose  which  would  implement  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  with  re- 
spect to  the  programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  272:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  program  to  ensure  contin- 
ued United  States  leadership  in  high-per- 
formance computing  (Rept.  No.  102-57). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  929:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  interpretive  and  other  pro- 
grams on  public  lands  and  lands  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop,  Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Ford,   Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  DAMATO,  Mr.  Levln,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr. 
HOLLINGS,  Mr.  WoFFORD,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Sas- 
ser,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  1084.  A  bill  to  deny  the  People's  Repub- 
lic   of    China    nondiscriminatory    (most-fa- 
vored-nation) trade  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SMITH: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  mandatory 
withholding  of  State  income  taxes  from  pay 
of  certain  Federal  employees  whose  regular 
place  of  employment  is  within  an  area  af- 
fected by  a  boundary  dispute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  to  impose  sanctions  on 
any  State  that  does  not  have,  or  is  in  viola- 
tion of,  a  capacity  assurance  plan  under  that 
Act,  and  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  give  certain  States  authority  to  deny 
permits  for  hazardous  waste  facilities  which 


provide  unneeded  capacity  and  to  Impose  re- 
strictions on  the  interstate  transportation  of 
waste;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      DASCHLE,      Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Kerrey. 
Mr.    Kerry,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  center  for  tobacco 
products,   to  inform  the   public  concerning 
the  hazards  of  tobacco  use,  to  provide  for  dis- 
closure of  additives  to  such  products,  and  to 
require  that  information  be  provided  con- 
cerning such  products  to  the  public,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.   ROBB   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Warner): 
S.  1089.  A  bill  to  require  an  environmental 
impact   statement   regarding   the    federally 
owned  1-95  Sanitary  Landfill  at  Lorton,  Vir- 
ginia, prior  to  the  expansion  of  such  landfill, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  clarify  that  a  refund  in  the 
price  received  for  milk  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  any  type  of  price  support  or  payment 
for  purposes  of  certain  highly  erodible  land 
and  wetland  conservation  requirements,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  infor- 
mation relating  to  nursing  home,  nurse  aides 
and  home  health  care  aides  be  collected  by 
the  National   Center  for  Health   Statistics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  jCommittee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  permit  national  banking 
associations  to  establish  and  operate 
branches  in  States  other  than  the  States  in 
which  their  main  offices  are  located,  subject 
to  applicable  State  statutory  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility,  effect,  and  Implications 
for  United  States  foreign  policy,  of  institut- 
ing a  radio  broadcasting  service  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  promote  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  ideas  to  that 
nation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  develop- 
ments in  China  itself;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NUNN): 
S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  service  per- 
formed by  air  traffic  second-level  supervisors 
and  managers  be  made  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SPECTER,   Mr.   DeCONCINI,  "  Mr.   Gra- 
,       HAM,  Mr.  AKAKA,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 


S.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  reemployment 
rights  and  benefits  of  veterans  and  other 
benefits  of  employment  of  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
motion  picture  copyrights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SMITH: 

S.  Con  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  establishing  the 
true  jurisdictional  boundary  line  between 
the  two  States  in  the  Piscataqua  River  and 
inner  Portsmouth  Harbor;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Dodd,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Bryan, 
Mr.    Wirth.    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr. 
Akaka,      Mr.      D'Amato,      Mr. 
Levin,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Mr.     Rollings, 
Mr.  Wofford,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Glenn,    Mr.    Wellstone,    Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  deny  the  People's 
Republic   of  China   nondiscriminatory 
(most-favored-nation)  trade  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
others  and  the  text  of  the  legislation 
are  printed  earlier  in  today  s  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  impose  sanctions  on  any  State 
that  does  not  have,  or  is  in  violation 
of,  a  capacity  assurance  plan  under 
that  act.  and  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  give  certain  States  au- 
thority to  deny  permits  for  hazardous 
waste  facilities  which  provide 
unneeded  capacity  and  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  waste;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  HAZARDOUS 
WASTE 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle over  a  month  ago.  I  joined  my  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Senator  Shelby, 
in  introducing  the  Solid  and  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act.  At  that  time. 
I  reviewed  many  of  the  problems  South 
Carolina  is  having  with  other  States 
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Mr.  President,  Congress  began  taking 
action  in  1986  regarding  the  need  for 
fairness  in  interstate  waste  disposal  by 
requiring  each  State  to  come  up  with  a 
Capacity  Assurance  Plan  [CAP].  All 
but  three  States  met  the  deadline  for 
submitting  a  CAP.  North  Carolina  was 
one  of  those  three  delinquent  States, 
and  has  failed  to  this  day  to  submit  a 
CAP.  Yet,  again,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  acted.  South  Carolina  at- 
tempted to  address  this  issue  at  the 
State  level  by  refusing  waste  from  the 
noncomplying  States.  However,  the 
Federal  courts  ruled  that  this  was  in 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  States  like  South  Carolina  are 
caught  between  EPA's  refusal  to  en- 
force existing  law  and  the  court's  re- 
fusal to  allow  States  to  do  the  enforce- 
ment job  that  EPA  has  abdicated. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  practice 
of  rewarding  States  for  refusing  to  han- 
dle their  waste  responsibly  while  pun- 
ishing States  with  existing  facilities. 
Existing  laws  are  not  working,  and  we 
must  find  a  better,  more  equitable  so- 
lution. I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  I  think  will  address  these 
problems. 

This  bill  contains  three  sections.  The 
first  section  provides  EPA  with  a 
broader  range  of  sanctions  against 
States  violating  the  CAP  requirement. 
EPA  would  be  required  to  withdraw 
RCRA-  and  HSWA-delegated  authority 
to  any  State  not  complying  with  the 
CAP  requirement.  This  provision  also 
gives  EPA  the  flexibility  of  either 
withholding  all  Superfund  grants  from 
a  noncomplying  State  or  suspending 
Superfund  money  gradually  over  a  1- 
year  period. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  allows 
a  State  with  an  approved  CAP  to  reject 
permits  for  new  or  expanded  waste  fa- 
cilities if  that  State  does  not  need  the 
additional  capacity. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  allows 
complying  States  to  restrict  imported 
waste  so  long  as  the  restriction  does 
not  violate  the  State's  CAP.  This  cor- 
rects the  current  problem  of  States 
having  to  "assure  "  a  20-year  capacity 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  control  the  importation  of 
waste.  Consequently,  States  cannot  be 
certain  that  their  capacity  will  not  be 
exhausted  prematurely  by  other 
States'  waste. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal. We  need  to  address  further  the 
problem  of  waste,  both  solid  and  haz- 
ardous, through  reduction  and  recy- 
cling, but  we  also,  need  to  plan  and 
manage.  Every  State  has  an  obligation 
to  plan  and  manage.  The  burden  cannot 
continue  to  be  placed  on  a  few  respon- 
sible States.  This  bill  and  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  earlier  by  Senator 
Shelby  and  myself  move  in  this  direc- 
tion of  equity  and  fairness.* 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  COMMEMORATIVE  (X)IN 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Grassley 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance Commemorative  Coin  Act. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  mint  to  issue 
commemorative  coins  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. The  legislation  authorizes  the 
minting  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  $5, 
$1,  and  half-dollar  denominations.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins 
will  be  evenly  divided  between  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit  and  funding 
educational  programs  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  a  congressionally  char- 
tered, nonprofit  organization  under  the 
able  guidance  of  our  former  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Fred  Schwengel.  In  adopt- 
ing this  legislation,  we  will  assist  the 
Capitol  Historical  Society  in  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  its  excel- 
lent work. 

On  October  12,  1992,  we  will  celebrate 
the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus'  landing  in  the  New  World. 
On  that  same  day  we  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. The  Pledge  was  commissioned 
in  1891  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Colum- 
bus" landing.  Over  the  years,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  has  taken  on  a 
special  meaning  as  it  is  now  recited 
from  almost  every  classroom  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  Halls  of  this  very  Congress, 
every  working  day.  In  reciting  the 
Pledge,  we  sometimes  forget  some  of 
the  important  concepts  that  are  em- 
bodied in  that  brief,  33-word  oath. 

When  Francis  Bellamy,  a  former  Bap- 
tist minister  and  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  magazine,  wrote  the  Pledge 
in  1891,  the  memory  of  the  Civil  War 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans.  Consequently,  when  Bel- 
lamy spoke  to  the  indivisibility  of  the 
state,  he  was  addressing  and  reflecting 
a  concern  that  many  members  of  his 
generation  had  fought  and  died  for.  In 
last  year's  magnificent  Civil  War  docu- 
mentary broadcast  on  public  tele- 
vision, we  were  reminded  that  many  of 
the  issues  fought  over  in  1861  are  still 
being  worked  out  in  1991.  We  are  still  a 
nation  of  immigrants  and  minority 
groups  that  strives  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  inclusion  and  integration  rath- 
er than  seclusion  and  isolation.  It  is 
the  great  success  of  our  Nation,  a  suc- 
cess that  is  replicated  in  only  a  very 
few  other  countries,  that  we  have  man- 
aged to  forge  a  nation  out  of  the  most 
ethnically  diverse  population  in  the 
world.  The  indivisibility  of  this  Nation 
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is  a  very  real  issue  to  us  in  modern 
America.  Only  by  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  inclusion  and  integration  will 
we  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
the  ongoing  experiment  that  is  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Another  issue  of  relevance  to  our 
modem  state  raised  by  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  is  the  notion  of  republican 
government.  James  Madison  made  it 
very  clear  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
that  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  establish  a  republican  gov- 
erxmient  in  their  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For  them,  and  for  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  a  republican 
government  meant  representative  de- 
mocracy. In  this  era  of  special  inter- 
ests, political  action  committees,  tele- 
vision sound  bites,  and  campaign  fund- 
raising  we  have  had  to  consistently 
deal  with  the  issue  of  what  constitutes 
proper  and  democratic  representation 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  I 
hope  we  will  find  the  wisdom  in  this 
session  of  Congrress  to  adopt  the  type  of 
campaign  finance  reform  that  will  pre- 
serve the  Republic  that  is  brought  to 
mind  in  the  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  also  makes 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  "one  nation 
under  God."  This  phrase  speaks  to  a 
couple  of  characteristics  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  a  deeply  religious  na- 
tion. But  unlike  the  theocracies  in 
other  states,  there  is  no  official  sanc- 
tion in  this  country  for  any  one  reli- 
gion. The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  speaks 
not  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or  of 
the  Jews  or  of  the  Moslems  or  the  Bud- 
dhists, but  to  the  all  encompassing 
deity  that  we  worship  in  myriad  ways. 
It  is  a  commitment  to  tolerance  of  di- 
versity in  religious  practice  that  is 
part  of  the  glue  that  unites  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  remind  ourselves  in  every 
recitation  of  the  Pledge,  that  tolerance 
of  diversity  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Republic. 

Finally,  the  phrase  "justice  for  all" 
speaks  to  the  universality  of  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Constitution.  Ours  is  a 
Constitution  of  all  the  people.  Guaran- 
teeing this  coverage  sounds  easier  than 
it  really  is.  For  a  person  to  have  true 
justice  under  the  Constitution,  we 
must  insure  that  individuals  have  the 
means  and  wherewithal  to  exercise 
their  rights.  This  requires  that  every- 
one in  the  United  States  receive  an 
adequate  education,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  nutrition  as  a  right.  It  is  im- 
possible for  individuals  to  enjoy  their 
rights  and  the  justice  the  Constitution 
provides  if  they  cannot  read,  or  if  they 
are  too  sick  or  hungry,  or  if  they  can- 
not gain  access  to  the  kind  of  legal  rep- 
resentation that  guarantees  their  lib- 
erties. By  providing  for  basic  rights 
and  needs,  we  empower  people  to  reach 
their  full  potential.  When  we  recite  the 
Pledge,  let  us  remember  that  with  our 
liberties  come  the  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  the  coverage  and  protection 


of  the  Constitution  be  available  to  all 
Americans. 

The  Pledge,  therefore,  is  still  very 
relevant  today— 100  years  after  its  in- 
ception. I  would  expect  that  the  Pledge 
will  remain  relevant  for  generations  to 
come  because  "liberty  and  justice  for 
all"  are  not  time-bound  principles.  We 
expect  and,  yes,  demand  that  these 
rights  accrue  to  our  children  and  to 
our  children's  children.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  in  my  short  time  here  in 
this  institution  to  insure  that  end  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I,  Mr.  President,  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  Nation,  under  God,  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.« 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Harkin,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  a  bill  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. To  mark  this  historical  occa- 
sion, we  offer  legislation  to  strike  a 
commemorative  coin. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  what  the 
words  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
mean,  you  can  see  why  it  has  become 
our  ultimate  expression  of  patriotic 
spirit.  Although,  its  words  are  simple: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Its  meaning  is  great. 

The  flag  itself  is  the  very  symbol  of 
our  Nation,  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  morality  of  our  people. 
Millions  of  school  children  begin  their 
day  by  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. These  children  will  grow  to 
learn  the  message  embraced  by  the 
Pledge  and  as  adults  they  will  assume 
the  responsibilities  it  bestows. 

On  October  12,  1992,  our  Nation  will 
celebrate  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America.  On  that  same  day  we  will  also 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Many  people  are 
not  aware  that  these  two  events  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  One  hundred 
years  ago  school  children  first  recited 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  honor  the 
occasion  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  And  now,  100 
years  later,  we  will  celebrate  two  mo- 
mentous occasions — the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  It  seems  fitting  that  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. 

That  is  why  Senator  Harkin  and  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation.  A 
uniquely  designed  coin  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance would  raise  awareness  to  the 
Pledge,  its  meaning  and  history.  One- 
half  of  the  total  surcharge  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  coins  would  go 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  debt.  The 


other  half  would  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cational programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  in  con- 
sultation with  an  advisory  board  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
former  Congressman  from  Iowa,  this 
chartered  society  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory in  producing  educational  films, 
books,  periodicals,  and  assorted  mate- 
rials for  children  and  adults. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  society's  gruidebook  to  the 
Capitol,  We  the  People:  The  Story  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  and  the  soci- 
ety's annual  We  The  People  calendar. 
The  society  also  conducts  an  annual 
symposium  that  is  widely  regarded  by 
historians  as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

We  must  continue  to  recognize  the 
ideals  that  our  flag  embraces,  and  to 
increase  public  appreciation  for  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  concepts 
embodied  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
As  we  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  it  only 
seems  appropriate  that  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  mint  coins  commemorating  this 
great  moment  in  history.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By   Mr.   KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    BiNGAMAN,    Mr.    Bradley, 
Mr.   BuRDicK,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Durenberger, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Hatfield,     Mr.     Kerrey, 
Kerry,    Mr.    Lautenberg, 
Leahy,   Mr.   Metzenbaum, 
MoYNiHAN,      Mr.      Pell, 
Simon.    Mr.    Wirth,    and 
Wellstone): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  cen- 
ter for  tobacco  products,  to  inform  the 
public  concerning  the  hazards  of  to- 
bacco use,  to  provide  for  disclosure  of 
additives  to  such  products,  and  to  re- 
quire that  information  be  provided  con- 
cerning such  products  to  the   public, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCT  EDUCATION  A.ND  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bingaman, 
Bradley,  Burdick,  Cohen,  Cranston, 
Daschle,  Durenberger,  Glenn,  Hat- 
field, Kerry,  Kerrey,  Lautenberg, 
Leahy,  Metzenbaum.  Moynihan,  Pell, 
Simon,  Wirth,  and  Wellstone.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Tobacco  Education  and 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1991. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  after 
the  Surgeon  General's  first  report  on 
smoking,  the  bad  news  about  tobacco 
use  continues  to  pour  in.  For  years,  we 
have  had  ample  information  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  major  proportions  that  demands 
attention.  But  revelations  of  the  past 
year  have  revealed  that  the  situation  is 
even  more  drastic  than  we  thought.  A 
few  months  ago.  we  learned  that  deaths 
from  tobacco  use  significantly  exceed 
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deaths  attributed  to  pas- 
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tute have  provided  increasingly  con- 
vincing evidence  about  the  lethal  ef- 
fects of  tobacco.  We  know  that  preven- 
tive strategies  work,  and  that  ces- 
sation efforts  save  lives. 

A  major  reason  for  the  current  weak 
response  is  the  ineffective  dissemina- 
tion of  accurate  knowledge  about  to- 
bacco, compared  to  the  insidious,  unre- 
lenting manipulation  of  the  public  by 
the  advertising  and  promotion  efforts 
of  the  tobacco  industry. 

In  a.  sense,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  Congress  banned  TV  advertising 
of  tobacco  products  20  years  ago.  Yet 
tobacco  logos  are  still  widely  seen  on 
TV  screens  throughout  the  country  by 
the  use  of  devious  advertising  strate- 
gies designed  to  circumvent  and  mock 
the  law.  Congress  required  conspicuous 
warning  labels  on  cigarette  packages  25 
years  ago.  and  rotating  labels  6  years 
ago.  but  those  labels  are  barely  visible 
on  the  package  and  they  are  invisible 
on  outdoor  advertisements. 

The  tobacco  industry  spends  vast 
sums  to  associate  itself  in  the  public 
mind  with  activities  that  by  any  ra- 
tional basis  are  the  antithesis  of  smok- 
ing. Virginia  Slims  is  synonymous  with 
women's  tennis,  yet  few  women  tennis 
players  are  willing  to  speak  out 
against  its  sponsorship,  because  their 
livelihoods  depend  on  it.  Recently  the 
Mets  baseball  stadium  in  New  York 
hesitated  to  sell  the  billboard  space, 
which  has  previously  gone  to  Marlboro, 
to  an  antismoking  coalition  because  of 
concern  about  the  loss  of  a  steady 
source  of  revenue. 

Knowledge  is  our  most  important 
weapon  against  tobacco.  Educated  citi- 
zens reject  tobacco  use.  The  young  and 
the  less  educated  do  so  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Young  women,  who  have  been  a 
prime  target  of  increased  industry  re- 
cruitment over  the  last  20  years,  still 
demonstrate  an  increase  in  rates  of 
use,  and  so  special  education  efforts 
are  necessary. 

In  Minnesota,  California,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  State 
health  authorities  have  mounted  cam- 
paigns to  improve  public  knowledge, 
rates  of  tobacco  use  have  fallen  faster 
than  the  national  average.  Through 
widespread  public  advertising  and  in- 
creased excise  taxes,  California 
achieved  an  unprecedented  decline  of  14 
percent  in  a  year's  time,  surpassing 
every  country  in  the  world.  In  tobacco 
States,  however,  where  too  many  indi- 
viduals have  been  willing  to  make  it 
public  policy  to  deny  the  obvious 
truth,  rates  are  not  falling  appreciably. 

The  Tobacco  Education  and  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1991  is  designed  to 
make  accurate  knowledge  much  more 
widely  available.  This  bill  expands  Fed- 
eral education  efforts  on  the  hazards  of 
tobacco  use:  provides  assistance  to  the 
States  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
State  laws  against  sale  to  minors,  and 
to  enhance  health  education  in  the 
schools;  improves  the  current  cigarette 


warning  labels:  returns  to  the  States 
the  power  to  regulate  the  advertising 
of  tobacco  products  the  way  they  regu- 
late the  advertising  of  other  consumer 
products:  and  requires  full  disclosure  of 
all  harmful  ingredients  in  tobacco. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Center  for  To- 
bacco and  Health  in  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  an  Office  of  Regu- 
latory Affairs  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  administer  these  initiatives. 
The  Center  will  oversee  an  annual  $50 
million  campaign  to  educate  the  public 
and  get  the  antismoking  message  to 
the  Nation,  especially  to  those  who  do 
not  yet  know  about  the  dangers  of  to- 
bacco or  who  are  at  the  highest  risk 
from  tobacco  use. 

Children  and  youth  will  be  a  prin- 
cipal focus  of  these  efforts.  Young 
women  under  the  age  of  23.  the  only 
group  whose  rate  of  smoking  is  rising, 
are  a  particular  concern.  Minorities, 
blue  collar  workers,  military  recruits, 
those  with  less  education,  and  preg- 
nant women  are  also  on  the  high  prior- 
ity list. 

The  Center  will  implement  a  $25  mil- 
lion program  of  grants  to  10  to  20 
States  to  support  antismoking  efforts 
focused  on  high-risk  individuals  and  to 
assist  States  in  enforcing  local  laws 
that  ban  the  sale  of  cigarette  to  mi- 
nors. Forty-four  States  have  such  laws 
today,  but  none  are  adequately  en- 
forced. Most  of  these  laws  were  enacted 
in  a  different  era.  when  smoking  was  a 
moral  issue,  not  a  public  health  issue. 

As  more  States  seek  new  means  to 
enforce  their  laws,  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help.  One 
effective  way  to  do  so  is  by  providing 
authority  to  block  shipments  by  dis- 
tributors to  retail  establishments  that 
sell  to  minors  in  defiance  of  state  laws. 

State  education  agencies  will  have 
access  to  a  special  $5  million  program 
to  promote  tobacco-free  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Another  provi- 
sion will  expand  comprehensive  school- 
based  education  programs.  The  bill  also 
adds  tobacco  to  the  Drug  Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act.  so  that  informa- 
tion about  tobacco  use  as  an  addictive 
gateway  to  drug  use  can  be  part  of  the 
education  every  child  receives. 

The  Center  will  also  implement  a  $5 
million  workplace  education  program 
of  grants  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
smoking  on  the  job.  The  Office  of  Regu- 
latory Affairs  will  administer  the  pro- 
vision which  requires  disclosure  of  in- 
gredients and  additives  in  tobacco 
products.  Additives  which  significantly 
increase  the  health  risk  of  the  products 
may  be  restricted  or  eliminated.  Dis- 
closure will  give  consumers  access  to 
information  which  they  should  have 
had  years  ago.  without  violating  indus- 
try trade  secrets.  It  is  time  to  end  the 
glaring  exception  in  which  tobacco 
products  are  virtually  the  only  prod- 
ucts left  on  the  market  which  are  not 
required  to  provide  this  information  to 
consumers. 
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Current  tobacco  warning  labels  on 
cigarette  packages  are  barely  visible 
and  have  little  effect  on  consumers. 
The  bill  will  move  the  labels  from  the 
sides  of  the  package  to  the  front  and 
back,  and  increase  their  size  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  package  surface  area. 

The  bill  also  partially  repeals  the 
current  preemption  of  state  power  to 
regulate  advertising.  Tobacco  products 
are  unique  among  consumer  products 
in  being  free  from  State  advertising 
regulation.  Under  the  bill.  States  will 
be  able  to  regulate  the  placement  and 
location  of  stationary  outdoor  adver- 
tising and  local  transit  advertising. 

The  bill  will  also  clarify  that  it  is 
not,  and  never  was,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  exempt  tobacco  producers 
from  the  liability  standards  to  which 
all  other  consumer  products  are  held. 
This  provision  would  apply  to  ciga- 
rettes the  same  common  law  standards 
that  apply  to  every  other  product  sold 
in  the  market.  It  would  allow  juries  to 
make  the  determination  in  each  case 
as  to  what  the  manufacturer  did  or  did 
not  do  to  meet  the  general  standard  for 
responsible  behavior. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  will  permit  a 
judge  to  issue  an  injunction  or  other 
mandatory  relief  ordering  tobacco 
companies  to  use  any  specific  form  or 
words.  The  provision  in  the  bill  does 
not  and  is  not  intended  to  give  States 
the  independent  regulatory  authority 
to  require  additional  affirmative  state- 
ments or  warning  labels  pertaining  to 
smoking  and  health  on  the  packages  or 
on  the  advertisements  for  tobacco 
products.  The  requirement  for  warning 
labels  does  not  exempt  industry  from 
meeting  the  basic  tests  which  pertain 
to  State  liability  law.  Such  a  provision 
already  applies  to  smokeless  tobacco 
products  as  a  result  of  the  1986  Com- 
prehensive Smokeless  Tobacco  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Finally,  the  bill  gives  the  Center  for 
Tobacco  and  Health  the  authority  to 
provide  information  to  foreign  coun- 
tries about  the  hazards  of  tobacco  use. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bill  is  $110  mil- 
lion a  year,  a  modest  sum  compared  to 
the  $52  billion  annual  cost  to  society  of 
tobacco  use.  If  this  initiative  is  author- 
ized this  year,  I  will  seek  room  in  the 
budget  for  it  next  year. 

It  is  no  accident  that  virtually  all 
major  medical  and  public  health 
groups  are  united  in  support  of  this  ini- 
tiative. Increasingly,  so  are  education 
groups,  minority  and  women's  groups, 
youth  organizations  such  as  the  YMCA 
and  the  Junior  League,  veterans 
groups,  religious  groups,  consumer  or- 
ganizations and  major  parts  of  the  in- 
surance industry. 

The  measures  in  this  bill  rely  heavily 
on  education  and  on  efforts  by  the 
States.  They  will  subject  tobacco  prod- 
ucts to  standards  already  accepted  of 
virtually  all  other  consumer  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks,  introductory 


statements  of  my  colleagues,  the  list  of 
102  endorsers,  an  outline  of  the  bill, 
supporting  documents  and  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tobacco 
Product  Education   and  Health   Protection 
Act  of  1991. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congrress  finds  that^- 

(1)  despite  a  steady  decline  in  tobacco  con- 
sumption, 52,000.000  Americans  still  use  to- 
bacco products  annually. 

(2)  tobacco  use  causes  over  434,000  deaths 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  1,000  deaths  a  day; 

(3)  tobacco  use  is  the  most  important  cause 
of  death  and  illness  in  the  United  States 
today,  causing  one  sixth  of  all  deaths  annu- 
ally; 

(4)  in  1985,  the  private  and  public  sectors  in 
the  United  States  spent  approximately 
$22,000,000,000  on  smoking-related  illnesses 
and  absorbed  $43,000,000,000  in  economic 
losses  from  such  illnesses; 

(5)  over  50  percent  of  all  smokers  beg-in 
using  tobacco  by  the  age  of  14,  and  90  percent 
of  all  smokers  begin  using  tobacco  before  the 
age  of  20; 

(6)  tobacco  products  contain  nicotine  and 
are  addictive; 

(7)  most  young  people  initiate  tobacco  use 
and  become  addicted  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently informed  or  mature  enough  to  make 
an  informed  choice  concerning  such  use; 

(8)  according  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Drug  Free  Schools,  the  tobacco  industry 
contributes  significantly  to  experimentation 
with  tobacco  and  the  initiation  of  regular  to- 
bacco use  by  children  and  young  adults 
through  its  advertising  and  promotion  prac- 
tices; 

(9)  in  1988  the  tobacco  industry  spent 
$3,250,000,000  on  the  advertising  and  pro- 
motion of  tobacco  products,  ranking  such 
products  among  the  most  heavily  advertised 
and  promoted  products  in  the  United  States; 

(10)  the  tobacco  industry  claims  that  the 
purpose  of  advertising  is  to  influence 
consumer  brand  selection,  but  only  10  per- 
cent of  tobacco  users  switch  brands  each 
year; 

(11)  convincing  evidence  demonstrates  that 
tobacco  advertising  creates  market  expan- 
sion and  retention; 

(12)  the  tobacco  industry  must  attract  6,000 
new  smokers  daily  to  replace  those  who  stop 
smoking  or  who  die  of  smoking-related  dis- 
eases and  other  causes,  or  who  quit; 

(13)  tobacco  product  advertising  and  pro- 
motion appeal  to  the  youth  market  through 
advertisements  that  suggest  a  strong  asso- 
ciation between  smoking  and  physical  fit- 
ness, attractiveness,  success,  adventure,  and 
independence,  and,  according  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Drug  Free  Schools,  these  ad- 
vertisements have  an  influence  on  minors, 
who  are  more  vulnerable  to  image-based  ad- 
vertising; 

(14)  serious  gaps  in  knowledge  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts persist  in  both  minors  and  the  adult 
population,  with  surveys  showing  that  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  unaware  that  smok- 


ing causes  lung  cancer,  heart  disease  and 
still  births  in  pregnancy; 

(15)  education  is  effective  in  preventing 
and  halting  the  use  of  tobacco  products; 

(16)  the  proportion  of  smokers  among  the 
most  educated  adults  is  less  than  half  that 
among  the  least  educated  adults; 

(17)  the  highest  percentage  of  smoking  is 
among  those  individuals  with  the  least 
amount  of  education,  including  young  citi- 
zens, blue-collar  workers,  high  school  drop- 
outs and  minorities; 

(18)  the  total  resources  of  the  major  vol- 
untary organizations  that  sponsor  edu- 
cational activities  on  smoking  have  never 
exceeded  2  percent  of  tobacco  industry  ex- 
penditures for  the  promotion  of  tobacco; 

(19)  children  and  teenagers  should  be  in- 
formed about  the  dangers  of  smoking  and  be 
discouraged  from  initiating  the  use  of  to- 
bacco products; 

(20)  the  American  public  and  groups  with 
high  prevalences  of  tobacco  use  should  be  in- 
formed about  the  dangers  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts; 

(21)  although  most  States  prohibit  the  sale 
of  tobacco  products  to  minors,  such  laws  are 
not  uniformly  enforced; 

(22)  in  recent  years,  there  have  been  efforts 
In  some  States  to  Improve  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco products  to  minors; 

(23)  minors  who  live  near  the  boarders  of 
States  referred  to  in  paragraph  (22)  still  may 
cross  into  other  States  to  obtain  tobacco 
products; 

(24)  cooperative  Federal-State  efforts  will 
encourage  more  effective  action  to  limit  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products  to  minors; 

(25)  no  Federal  law  currently  requires  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  numerous  additives  in 
tobacco  products. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  help  educate  citizens  to  prevent  initi- 
ation and  encourage  cessation  of  tobacco 
use; 

(2)  inform  the  public  about  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  products; 

(3)  provide  that  segment  of  the  public  that 
has  the  greatest  prevalence  of  tobacco  use. 
or  is  subject  to  the  greatest  risk  from  to- 
bacco use.  with  image  based  educational 
messages  that  present  accurate  information 
about  the  hazards  of  tobacco  use  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  misleading  images  and  infor- 
mation contained  in  industry  advertising; 

(4)  support  State  efforts  to  improve  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  prevention  and 
cessation  of  tobacco  use; 

(5)  support  State  efforts  to  strengthen  laws 
limiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  to  mi- 
nors; 

(6)  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
risk  to  individual  health  of  additives  to  to- 
bacco products  and  establish  Federal  regu- 
latory authority  over  such  additives;  and 

(7)  ensure  the  disclosure  of  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  public. 

SEC.  a.  TOBACCO  HEALTH  ATrt)  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Re(3uirement.— The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  XXVn  (42  U.S.C. 
300CC  et  seq. )  as  title  XXVUI;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  title  XXVI  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  XXVU— TOBACCO  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
'Subtitle  A— Center  on  Tobacco  and  Health 
"SEC.  2701.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTER 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  Center  on  Tobacco  and  Health 
within  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
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The    Secretary,    acting 

Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 

enter  into  contracts  and 

with  Federal  agen- 

outside  of  the  Public  Health 

exercise  of  the  functions  of 

linder  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

tliorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
section  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
sums  as  may  be  necessary 
'iscal  years  1993  and  1994. 
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-SEC.   2702.    EDUCATIONAL  AND   RESEARCH   AC- 


TTVinES. 


acting  through  the  Direc- 

for  Disease  Control  and  in 

non-Federal  entities,  shall 

and  research  activities 


on  and  distribution   of 

educate  the  public  concerning 
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of  plans  to  effectively 
services  to  high  risk  groups 
such  information;  and 

of  reviews  of  the  effective- 
required  to  be  contained 
ing  labels  on  tobacco  prod- 
and   the   undertaking   of  re- 
how  to  improve  the  effec- 
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'Subtitle  B — Anti-smoking  Pro-ams 

"CHAPTER  1— PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

CAMPAIGNS 

-SEC.  2711.  GRANTS  FOR  PUBUC  INFORMATION 
CAMPAIGNa 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with  pri- 
vate entities,  to  conduct  public  information 
campaigns  concerning  the  use  of  tobacco 
products. 

••(b)  ACTIVITIES.— Assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  used  for  the  development  of 
a  public  information  campaign  that  may  in- 
clude public  service  announcements,  paid 
educational  messages  for  print  media,  public 
transit  advertising,  electronic  broadcast 
media,  and  any  other  mode  of  conveying  in- 
formation concerning  tobacco  products  that 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.  Such 
activities  shall — 

••(1)  focus  on  seeking  to  discourage  the  ini- 
tiation of  use  of  tobacco  products  by  youth 
and  nonusers; 

•'(2)  encourage  cessation  of  tobacco  use  by 
those  who  currently  use  tobacco  products; 
and 

'•(3)  counter  the  messages  contained  in  to- 
bacco advertisements  that  promote  tobacco 
use. 

Such  activities  shall  focus  on  one  or  more  of 
the  specific  groups  described  in  subsection 
(c)(1). 

••(c)  Criteria. — The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  publish  the  criteria  used 
for  awarding  grants  under  this  chapter  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  criteria  shall  ensure 
that  the  applicant— 

•'(1)  will  conduct  activities  that  educate 
one  or  more  communities  or  groups  with 
high  prevalences  of  tobacco  use  and  high 
health  risks  from  tobacco  use.  specifically 
youth,  school  dropouts,  pregnant  women,  mi- 
norities, blue  collar  workers,  and  low  income 
individuals; 

••(2)  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
of  a  comparable  type;  and 

•'(3)  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
that  educate  the  population  groups  specified 
in  paragraph  (1). 

••(d)  Preference.— 

••(1)  In  general.— In  awarding  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  agreements  under  this  chapter,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to  those  ap- 
plicants that  will  conduct  activities  that 
will  most  likely  encompass  an  audience  that 
includes  several  of  the  groups  identified  in 
subsection  (c)(1). 

••(2)  Comprehensiveness.— In  awarding 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute such  grants,  contracts,  or  agree- 
ments so  that  all  groups  identified  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)  are  reached  with  diverse  media. 
Single  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  shall 
not  require  that  all  groups  are  reached  or 
that  all  media  must  be  used. 
-SEC.  2712.  GRANT  APPUCATION. 

••(a)  Requirement.— No  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  shall  be  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  this  chapter  unless  an  appli- 
cation that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary. 

'•(b)  Contents.— An  application  submitted 
under  subsection  it.)  shall  provide  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  information,  be 
in  such  form  and  submitted  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  through  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  contain— 


"(1)  a  complete  description  of  the  plan  of 
the  applicant  for  the  development  of  a  public 
information  campaign,  including— 

"(A)  an  identification  of  the  specific  audi- 
ences that  shall  be  educated  by  the  cam- 
paign, including  one  or  more  communities  or 
groups  with  high  prevalences  of  tobacco  use 
and  high  health  risks  from  tobacco  use.  such 
as  youth,  school  dropouts,  minorities,  blue 
collar  workers,  pregnant  women,  and  low  in- 
come individuals; 

••(B)  an  identification  of  the  media  to  be 
used  in  the  campaign  and  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  campaign; 

••(C)  a  description  of  plans  to  test  market 
the  campaign  with  a  relevant  population 
group  and  in  a  relevant  geographic  area;  and 

••(D)  an  assurance  that  effectiveness  cri- 
teria will  be  implemented  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  final  plan  that  shall  include  an 
evaluation  component  to  measure  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  campaign;  and 

•'(2)  a  complete  description  of  the  kind, 
amount,  distribution,  and  timing  of  informa- 
tional messages  and  an  assurance  that  the 
applicant  will  work  with  any  media  organi- 
zations or  other  groups  with  which  such  mes- 
sages are  placed  to  ensure  that  such  organi- 
zations or  groups  will  not  lower  the  current 
frequency  of  public  service  announcements. 


-SEC. 


2713.     AUTHORIZATION 
nONS. 


OF     APPROPRIA- 


"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  or 
ag-reements  under  this  chapter.  S50,(XX).C00  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994, 

"CHAPTER  2— MODEL  STATE  LEADERSHIP 
INCENTIVE  GRANTS  FOR  ANTI-TOBACCO 
USE  INTERVENTION 

-SEC.  2715.  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  designate  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  20  States  as  model  States 
under  subsection  (b).  and  shall  make  grants 
to  each  designated  model  State  to  assist  the 
State  in  meeting  the  costs  of  improving 
State  leadership  concerning  activities  that — 

••(1)  will  prevent  the  initial  use  of  tobacco 
products  by  minors; 

"(2)  will  encourage  the  cessation  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  products  among  the  youth  and 
other  residents  of  the  State,  with  particular 
attention  directed  towards  those  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  at  high  risk  and  suffer 
high  prevalences  of  tobacco  use.  including 
school  dropouts,  minorities,  low-income  in- 
dividuals, pregnant  women  and  blue  collar 
workers;  and 

••(3)  will  implement  and  enforce  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  to  mi- 
nors. 

"(b)  Criteria  for  Model  State  Designa- 
tion.—To  be  designated  as  a  model  State 
under  subsection  (a),  a  State  shall— 

••(1)  have  in  effect  a  law  that  prohibits  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products  to  individuals  under 
the  age  of  18; 

■•(2)  seek  to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1); 

••(3)  have  in  effect  a  law  or  regulation  that 
is  intended  to  reduce  the  use  of.  or  access  to, 
cigarette  vending  machines  by  minors  who 
are  under  the  age  of  18; 

"(4)  seek  to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  or  regulation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3);  and 

•'(5)  have  in  effect,  or  seek  to  establish,  a 
law  or  regulation  that  prohibits  the  provi- 
sion of  free  samples  of  tobacco  products. 
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"SEC.  2716.  APPUCATIONS. 

•'To  be  eligible  to  be  designated  as  a  model 
State  under  section  2715  and  receive  a  grant, 
a  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  that- 
'll) includes  a  designation  of  a  lead  agency 
within  the  State  that  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Center,  and  contain  assurances 
that  such  agency— 

"(A)  has  experience  in  matters  that  affect 
the  public  health; 

"(B)  has  expertise  regarding  the  health  ef- 
fects and  use  of  tobacco  products; 

"(C)  provides  direct  services  for  smoking 
cessation  or  referrals  for  such  services; 

"(D)  administers  activities  intended  to 
prevent  the  initiation  of  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts by  minors  who  are  under  the  age  of  18, 
and  by  other  individuals; 

"(E)  will  have  a  lead  office  or  division  that 
will  have  the  experience  and  expertise  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  will 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D);  and 

"(F)  will  provide  personnel  sufficient  to 
staff  the  lead  office  or  division; 

"(2)  provides  assurances  that  as  part  of  a 
program  to  improve  State  enforcement  of 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
to  minors  the  State,  will— 

"(A)  establish  a  mechanism  for  the  report- 
ing of  citizen  or  other  complaints  to  the  of- 
fice or  division  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(E)  concerning  retail  establishments  that 
sell  tobacco  products  to  minors  In  violation 
of  State  law; 

"(B)  establish  a  program  to  make  the  pub- 
lic aware  of  the  office  or  division  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)(E); 

"(C)  establish  a  procedure  by  which  the 
State  may  make  a  finding  or  a  presumption 
that  a  retail  establishment  has  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  selling  tobacco  products  to  mi- 
nors in  violation  of  State  law.  which  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  the  provision  of  reasonable  notice  to 
the  retail  establishment  and  the  owner  or 
operator  thereof;  and 

"(ii)  the  provision  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond through  a  formal  or  informal  hearing 
where  according  to  State  guidelines  there  is 
cause  for  such  hearing; 

"(D)  establish  a  procedure  for  the  lead 
State  agency  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Center  regarding  the  implementation  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (C);  and 

"(E)  establish  a  procedure  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs 
established  under  section  2741(b)  to  enforce 
State  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco 
products  to  minors; 

"(3)  Includes  a  complete  description  of  the 
type  of  programs  that  will  be  established  or 
assisted  by  or  through  the  State,  and  a  state- 
ment of  goals,  objectives,  and  timetables  of 
such  programs  or  activities  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  section  2715; 

"(4)  specifies  how  the  State  will  meet  the 
criteria  described  in  section  2717; 

"(5)  includes  copies  of  the  State  laws  and 
regulations  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  2715(b);  and 

"(6)  is  in  such  form,  is  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require.  Including  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"SEC.  2717.  GRANT  CIUTEIUA. 

"The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall 
establish  criteria  for  awarding  grants  under 
this  chapter.  Such  criteria  shall  include  re- 
quirements that  the  State  must  provide— 


"(1)  evidence  that  the  State  has  made  ef- 
forts to  discourage  tobacco  use  among  the 
youth  residing  in  such  State; 

"(2)  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  State  for 
the  assistance  that  is  requested,  as  reflected 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  tobacco  with- 
in the  State,  especially  among  the  popu- 
lations that  are  described  under  section 
2715(a)(2),  and  assurances  that  the  State  in- 
tends to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  such  pop- 
ulations; and 

"(3)  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  State  for 
the  assistance  that  is  requested,  as  reflected 
in  the  necessity  for  the  development  of 
statewide  expertise  in  the  planning  of,  and 
implementation  of  anti-tobacco  use  inter- 
ventions; 

"(4)  evidence  of  cooperative  arrangements 
that  the  State  has,  or  will  enter  into,  with 
other  entities  that  will  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities established  or  assisted  under  the 
grant. 

"SEC.  2718.  ASSISTANCE  TO  MODEL  STATES. 

"The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall 
provide  to  designated  model  States,  on  re- 
quest— 

"(1)  model  printed  materials  for  distribu- 
tion to  retail  establishments  concerning  the 
health  hazards  and  illegality  of  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  to  minors; 

"(2)  support  for,  and  assistance  in,  the 
planning  of  meetings,  conferences,  and  con- 
ventions to  educate  retail  establishments 
concerning  the  health  hazards  associated 
with  tobacco  products,  the  addictive  nature 
of  tobacco  products,  and  State  laws  that  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  tobacco  products  to  minors; 

"(3)  technical  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reporting  systems  to  identify  spe- 
cific retail  establishments  and  retail  chains 
that  consistently  sell  tobacco  products  to 
minors  in  violation  of  State  law; 

"(4)  assistance  in  the  development  of  noti- 
fication systems  to  make  specific  retail  es- 
tablishments aware  that  such  establish- 
ments are  acting  consistently  in  violation  of 
State  law; 

"(5)  model  notices  to  be  distributed  to  re- 
tail establishments  concerning  the  aware- 
ness of  State  authorities  and  of  the  Center  of 
the  continued  sale  by  the  establishment  of 
tobacco  products  to  minors  In  violation  of 
State  law;  and 

"(6)  information  on  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  State  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs  to  en- 
force State  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco products  to  minors. 

"SEC.    2719.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  In  GEaJERAL.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  make  grants  under  this 
chapter.  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

"(b)  Distribution  of  Funds.— Funds  shall 
be  distributed  under  this  chapter  so  that  no 
State  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  model 
State  shall  receive  more  than  $2,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 
"CHAPTER  3— EDUCATION  TO  DECREASE 
TOBACCO  USE  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 
"SEC.  2721.  PURPOSE. 

"The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Cen- 
ters for  Dise.ase  Control,  shall  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  entities  and  enter 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
with  private  entities  (Including  employer  or- 
ganizations and  employer  and  employee  con- 
sortia) for  educational  activities  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  tobacco  use  among  workers 
with  high  prevalences  of  tobacco  use.  Such 


grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agreements 
shall  be  used  for  meeting  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  activities  that  will  prevent  the  initi- 
ation, and  encourage  the  cessation,  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  products  among  workers  and 
their  families.  In  making  grants  and  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applicants  that  will  educate  groups  with  the 
highest  prevalences  of  tobacco  use. 

"SEC.  2722.  ACnvniKS  AND  CRITERIA. 

"(a)  ACTIVITIES.- Assistance  provided 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  used  for— 

"(1)  education  to  promote  the  cessation  of 
tobacco  use  among  workers  who  have  high 
prevalences  of  tobacco  use; 

"(2)  information  and  activities  to  provide 
family  members  of  workers  with  education 
concerning  the  health  consequences  of  to- 
bacco use; 

"(3)  training  and  education  to  develop  the 
expertise  of  a  health  educator  or  other  per- 
sonnel who  will  perform  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  for  workers  and 
their  families;  and 

"(4)  the  development  of  audio,  visual,  or 
print  materials  that  will  facilitate  any  of  the 
activities  described  in  this  subsection  when 
such  appropriate  audio,  visual,  or  print  ma- 
terials are  not  otherwise  available. 

"(b)  CRITERIA.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  establish  criteria  for  the 
awarding  of  grants  under  this  chapter  that 
shall  include  requirements  that  the  appli- 
cant provide  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  applica- 
tion required  under  section  2723 — 

"(1)  evidence  of— 

"(A)  the  potential  for  success  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  the  applicant;  and 

"(B)  the  existence  of  any  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  entities  that  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  proposed  plan; 

"(2)  an  agreement  that  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  grant  will  be  Implemented 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  employer;  and 

"(3)  any  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  specify. 

-OTC.  2723.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  REQUIREMENT.— No  grant,  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  shall  be  made  under 
this  chapter  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  CONTENTS.— An  application  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  submitted  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  through  publication  of 
a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  contain- 

"(1)  a  complete  description  of  the  type  of 
educational  activities  that  the  applicant  in- 
tends to  carry  out  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  chapter,  including- 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  activities  that  are 
designed  to  establish  an  ongoing  anti-to- 
bacco program  that  may  Include  working  co- 
operatively with  existing  anti-tobacco  pro- 
grams in  the  community  or  State;  and 

"(B)  an  assurance  that  activities  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A)  will  dem- 
onstrate a  concentration  of  effort  to  change 
tobacco  use  behavior  in  those  groups  identi- 
fied in  section  2721  and  will  Include  one  or 
more  of  the  activities  described  in  section 
2722; 

"(2)  an  assurance  by  the  applicant  of  its 
ongoing  commitments  to  support  the  anti- 
tobacco  use  activities  after  the  period  of  the 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
has  expired; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  applicant  will  meet  the  criteria  specified 
in  section  2722;  and 
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chapter; 
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"(B)  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  appropriate  institutes  and  agencies  of 
the  Department,  that  may  include  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control; 

"(C)  one  member  appointed  from  each  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elducation,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  any  other  Federal  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  the  appointment  of 
whom  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  en- 
tity from  which  the  member  is  appointed; 
and 

"(D)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  physicians  and  scientists  who 
represent  private  entities  involved  in  in- 
forming the  public  about  the  health  effects 
of  tobacco  use  and  passive  smoking. 

"(3)  Chairperson.— The  Secretary  shall 
designate  the  chairperson  of  the  Committee 
established  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  Expenses.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Committee 
established  under  paragraph  (1),  members  of 
such  Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  5702 
and  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  Other  information.- The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  Committee  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities  effec- 
tively. 

"(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  January  1. 
1991,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress,  a  report  that  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  an  overview  and  assessment  of  Federal 
activities  undertaken  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  health  consequences  of  smoking  and  pas- 
sive smoke  and  the  extent  of  public  knowl- 
edge of  such  consequences: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Committee  under  sub- 
section (a); 

"(3)  information  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  private  sector  taken  in  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  smoking  on  health;  and 

"(4)  such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  appropriate. 

-SEC.  2728.  PUBUC  EDUCATION  REGARDING 
SMOKELESS  TOBACCO. 

"(a)  Development.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  inform  the  public  of  dangers  to 
human  health  resulting  from  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products. 

"(2)  Duties  of  secretary.- Id  carrying  out 
the  program  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall— 

"(A)  develop  educational  programs  and 
materials  and  public  service  announcements 
respecting  the  dangers  to  human  health  from 
the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco: 

"(B)  make  such  programs,  materials,  and 
announcements  available  to  States,  local 
governments,  school  systems,  the  media,  and 
such  other  entities  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

"(C)  conduct  and  support  research  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  use  of  smokeless  to- 
bacco on  health;  and 


"(D)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  studies  on  smokeless  tobacco 
and  health. 

"(3)  Consultation.— In  developing  pro- 
grams, materials,  and  announcements  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  medical 
and  public  health  entities,  consumer  groups, 
representatives  of  manufacturers  of  smoke- 
less tobacco  products,  and  other  appropriate 
entities. 

"(b)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  make  grants  to 
States— 

"(1)  to  assist  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  materials  and  public 
service  announcements  respecting  the  dan- 
gers to  human  health  from  the  use  of  smoke- 
less tobacco; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  such 
programs,  materials,  and  announcements 
through  the  States:  and 

"(3)  to  assist  States  in  enacting  laws  and 
regulations  to  establish  18  as  the  minimum 
age  for  the  purchase  of  smokeless  tobacco. 

-SEC.  2729.  REPORTS. 

"Not  later  than  January  1,  1991,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit,  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Congress,  a  report  containing — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  effects  of  health 
education  efforts  on  the  use  of  smokeless  to- 
bacco products; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  use  by  the  public 
of  smokeless  tobacco  products; 

"(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products  and  the  identi- 
fication of  areas  appropriate  for  further  re- 
search: and 

"(4)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"CHAPTER  5— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"SEC.  2735.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Amount  and  method  of  Payment.— 

"(1)  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  a  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  awarded  under  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Method.— Payments  under  grants, 
contracts,  or  cooperative  agreements  award- 
ed under  this  subtitle  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance, on  the  basis  of  estimates,  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
because  of  underpayments  or  overpayments, 
and  in  such  installments  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements. 

"(b)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— No  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  such  a 
grant,  contract,  or  agreement  for  any  period 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  for  the  program  for  which 
the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  is  to  be 
made  and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

"(c)  Supplies.  Equipment,  and  Employee 

DETAIL.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  recipient  of  a  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreemert  under  this  subtitle, 
may  reduce  the  amount  of  such  a  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement  by— 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  to  the  recipient  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(B)  the  amount  of  pay,  allowances,  and 
travel  expenses  incurred  by  any  officer  or 
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employee  of  the  Federal  government  when 
such  officer  or  employee  has  been  detailed  to 
the  recipient;  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  other  costs  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  detail  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B): 

when  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  or 
equipment  or  the  detail  of  such  an  officer  or 
employee  Is  for  the  convenience,  and  at  the 
request,  of  such  recipient  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  activities  under  the  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement. 

"(2)  Use  of  amount  of  reduction.— The 
amount  by  which  any  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  awarded  under  this  subtitle  is  re- 
duced under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  such  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  is  based,  and  such  amount 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
recipient. 

"(d)  Records.— E^ch  recipient  of  a  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  under  this  subtitle 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate,  including  records  that 
fully  disclose — 

"(1)  the  simount  and  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  con- 
tract, or  agreement; 

"(2)  the  total  cost  of  the  activity  for  which 
such  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  was 
made; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  activity 
for  which  such  grant,  contract,  or  a^eement 
was  made  that  has  been  received  from  other 
sources;  and 

"(4)  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(e)  Audit  and  Examination  of  Records.— 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  subtitle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  audits  and  examinations 
of  such  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  such 
grant,  contract,  or  agreement. 

*SubtiUe  C— Prohibited  Acts,  Enforcement, 
and  Additives 

•HrHAPTER  1— PROHIBITED  ACTS  AST) 
ENFORCEMENT 
"SEC.  2741.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  following  acts  and 
the  causing  thereof  are  prohibited: 

"(1)  Compliance.— The  failure  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  tobacco  product  to  comply  with 
section  2751. 

"(2)  Deuvery.— The  introduction  or  deliv- 
ery for  introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce of  any  tobacco  product  that  is  adul- 
terated or  misbranded. 

"(3)  Adulteration  or  misbranding  of 
product  in  commerce.— The  adulteration  or 
misbranding  of  any  tobacco  product  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(4)  Receipt.— The  receipt  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  tobacco  product  that  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  and  the  delivery 
or  proffered  delivery  thereof  for  pay  or  oth- 
erwise. 

"(5)  Trade  secret.— The  using  by  any  per- 
son to  the  advantage  of  such  person,  or  re- 
vealing, other  than  to  the  Secretary  or  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Department,  or  to 
the  courts  when  relevant  in  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  any  information  ac- 
quired under  authority  of  this  title  concern- 
ing any  method  or  process  that  as  a  trade  se- 
cret is  entitled  to  protection.  This  paragraph 


shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  disclosure 
of  information  to  Congress. 

"(6)  Misrepresentation  of  approval.— 
The  representation  or  suggestion  that  an  ap- 
proval of  any  tobacco  product  is  in  effect 
under  this  title  such  representation  or  sug- 
gestion being  false. 

"(7)  COPIES  OF  material.— The  failure  of 
the  manufacturer  of  a  tobacco  product  to 
maintain  for  transmittal,  or  to  transmit,  to 
any  Individual  who  makes  a  written  request 
for  information  as  to  such  product,  true  and 
correct  copies  of  all  printed  matter  that  are 
required  to  be  Included  In  or  on  any  package 
of  a  tobacco  product. 

"(8)    REPORTS,     RECORDS,     REQUIREMENTS.— 

The  failure  to  make  reports  required,  the 
failure  to  retain  records  required,  or  the  fail- 
ure to  meet  requirements  prescribed,  under 
this  title. 

"(9)  Sale  to  minors.— The  sale  of  tobacco 
products  to  minors  in  a  State  designated  as 
a  model  State  under  section  2715. 

"(b)  Office  of  Regulatory  affairs.— To 
carry  out  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  within  the  Public  Health  Service, 
or  designate  an  existing  entity  within  such 
Service  as,  an  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs. 
Such  office  shall  coordinate  its  work  with 
other  offices  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"SEC.  2742.  ENFORCEMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  described  in  subsection 
(d). 

"(b)  Denial  of  Delivery.— With  respect  to 
a  State  that  has  been  designated  as  a  model 
State  under  section  2715,  any  retail  estab- 
lishment for  which  the  State  makes  a  find- 
ing that  such  retail  establishment  has  been 
engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  selling  to- 
bacco products  to  minors  in  violation  of 
State  law  may  be  denied  delivery  of  tobacco 
products  by  all  distributors  of  such  products 
within  that  State  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days  from  the  date  of  such  finding. 

"(c)  Ban  on  Shipping.— With  respect  to  a 
State  that  has  been  designated  as  a  model 
State  under  section  2715,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  State  has  made  a  finding  that  a 
retail  establishment  is,  or  has  been,  engaged 
in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  sale  of  tobacco 
products  to  minors— 

"(1)  the  State  may  place  a  temporary  ban 
on  the  shipping  of  tobacco  products  to  such 
retail  establishment  by  distributors  in  that 
State; 

"(2)  the  State  shall  inform  the  appropriate 
distributors  in  that  State  that  supply  to- 
bacco products  to  such  retail  establishment, 
that  a  temporary  ban  exists  on  the  shipping 
of  such  products  to  such  retail  establish- 
ment; 

"(3)  a  distributor  in  the  State  shall  not  dis- 
tribute tobacco  products  to  such  retail  es- 
tablishment for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  60 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  temporary 
ban  is  initiated;  and 

"(4)  if  the  distributor  does  not  comply  with 
the  State  temporary  ban,  the  Secretary  may 
seize  such  products  from  the  distributor. 

"(d)  Jurisdiction  and  Penalties.— The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  section 
2741  in  the  same  manner,  and  may  enforce 
the  same  and  take  the  same  actions,  as  de- 
scribed under  sections  302,  303(a),  303(c)(1). 
303(c)(2),  304(a)(1),  304(b),  304(c),  304(d),  304(e), 
304(f),  306,  and  307  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  such  violations,  except 
that  any  fines  shall  be  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Criminal  Fine  Improvement 


Act  of  1987,  and  no  showing  of  interstate 
commerce  shall  be  required. 

"(e)  Enforcement  by  Civil  Action.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  subsection,  an  indi- 
vidual, including  a  class  or  organization  on 
behalf  of  an  individual,  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion to  enforce  this  title  in  a  court  specified 
in  paragraph  (4)  against  a  retail  establish- 
ment or  distributor  of  tobacco  products. 

"(2)  Timing  of  commencement  of  civil  ac- 
tion.—No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 
under  this  subsection  later  than  5  years  after 
the  date  of  the  last  event  that  constitutes 
the  alleged  violation. 

"(3)  Exclusive  jurisdiction  on  com- 
plaint.—On  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with  a 
court  under  this  subsection,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive. 

"(4)  Venue.— An  action  may  be  brought 
under  this  subsection  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States— 

"(A)  in  any  appropriate  judicial  district 
under  section  1391  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code;  or 

"(B)  in  the  judicial  district  in  the  State  in 
which  the  violation  occurred. 

"(5)  Relief.— 

"(A)  Injunctive  relief.— In  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  subsection,  the  court 
may  grant  as  relief  against  the  defendant 
any  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
temporary  restraining  order,  or  other  equi- 
table relief  as  the  court  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(B)  Monetary  damages.— If  the  court  de- 
termines that  a  defendant  is  in  violation  of 
this  title  the  defendant  shall  be  liable  for 
monetary  damages  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  actual  damages  suffered  by  the  plaintiff. 

"(C)  Attorney's  fees.— a  prevailing  party 
in  an  action  brought  under  this  subsection 
may  be  awarded  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs,  in  addition  to  any  relief 
awarded. 

"(D)LrMiTATiON. — Damages  awarded  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  accrue  from  a 
date  that  is  later  than  2  years  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  a  civil  action  is  brought  under 
this  subsection. 

-SEC.  2743.  REGULATIONa 

The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to 

promulgate   regulations   to   carry   out   this 

subtitle. 

"CHAPTER  2— ADDITIVES;  INGREDIENTS; 
MISBRANDED  AND  ADULTERATED  TO- 
BACCO PRODUCTS 

"SEC.  2751.  TAR,  NICOTINE,  CARBON  MONOXIDE, 
AND  TOBACCO  ADDITIVEa 

"(a)  Reporting.— 

"(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture,  import,  or  pack- 
age, any  tobacco  product  brand  name  unless 
such  person  has  provided  to  the  Secretary, 
within  the  time  periods  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  a  complete  list  of— 

"(A)  all  brands  of  such  tobacco  products 
that  shall  include  the  levels  of  tar,  nicotine, 
and  carbon  monoxide  for  each  brand; 

"(B)  for  each  tobacco  product  brand,  each 
tobacco  additive  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
each  such  tobacco  product  brand  name  that 
such  person  manufactures,  imports,  or  pack- 
ages; and 

"(C)  for  each  such  additive,  the  range  of 
the  quantities  of  such  additive  used  by  such 
person  in  all  tobacco  product  brand  names 
manufactured,  imported,  or  packaged  by 
such  person. 

"(2)  Time  period  for  reporting  require- 
ment.— 

"(A)  actions  on  date  of  enactment.— 
With  respect  to  any  tobacco  product  brand 
name  manufactured,  imported,  or  packed  on 
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"(2)  be  in  a  size  which  is  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  side  on  which  the  label  is 
placed;  and 

"(3)  Include  letters  In  a  height  and  thick- 
ness, which  assures  that  the  letters  in  the 
space  provided  for  the  statement  will  be  no 
less  legible,  prominent,  and  conspicuous  in 
size  than  other  matter  printed  on  the  side  of 
the  package  on  which  the  label  statement 
appears. 

■9EC.  2753.  MISBRANDED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS. 

"A  tobacco  product  shall  be  considered  to 
be  misbranded  if  it  is  not  labeled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  2751(c)(1). 

-SEC.  2754.  ADULTERATED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS. 

"A  tobacco  product  shall  be  considered  to 
be  adulterated — 

"(1)  if  the  level  of  any  tobacco  additive 
contained  in  the  product  is  in  violation  of  a 
requirement  under  section  2751(c)(2)(A); 

"(2)  if  it  contains  any  tobacco  additive 
that  has  been  prohibited  from  use  under  sec- 
tion 2751(c)(2)(A); 

••(3)  if  it  contains  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance;  or 

"(4)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held 
under  unsanitary  conditions  where  it  may 
have  become  contaminated  with  filth  or 
where  it  may  have  been  rendered  more  inju- 
rious to  health. 

-SEC.     2755.     EXAMINATIONS     AND     INVESTIGA- 

•noNs. 

•'(a)  AUTHORrrY.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Office  of  Regulatory 
Affairs  is  authorized  to  conduct  examina- 
tions and  investigations  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  through  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  or  through  any  health  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  duly  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  as  an  officer  of  the 
Department. 

"(2)  Puerto  rico  and  the  territories.— In 
the  case  of  tobacco  products  packed  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  territory 
the  Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  inspection  of  such  products 
at  the  first  point  of  entry  within  the  United 
States,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of 
Regulatory  Affairs  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Regulatory  Affairs  will  permit  of  such 
inspection. 

"(3)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Samples.— Where  a  sample  of  a  to- 
bacco product  is  collected  for  analysis  under 
this  subtitle  the  Center  shall,  on  request, 
provide  a  part  of  such  official  sample  for  ex- 
amination or  analysis  by  any  person  named 
on  the  label  of  the  product,  or  the  owner 
thereof,  or  the  attorney  or  agent  of  such  per- 
sons, except  that  the  Secretary  may,  by  reg- 
ulation, make  such  reasonable  exceptions 
from,  and  impose  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  relating  to,  the  operation  of  this 
subsection  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Inspection  of  Records.— For  purposes 
of  enforcement  of  this  subtitle,  records  of 
any  department  or  independent  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
any  official  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  duly  authorized  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Regulatory  Affairs  to  make  such  in- 
spection. 


-SEC.  27S«.  NONTOBACCO  NICOTINE  CONTAINING 
PRODUCTS. 

"Any  product  that  contains  nicotine, 
whether  or  not  that  product  also  contains  to- 
bacco, but  that  is  not  a  tobacco  product  as 
defined  in  section  2761,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  drug  under  section  201(g)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(g)(1)(C)). 
-SEC.  2757.  CLARIFICA'nON. 

"(a)  Additional  Information.— Nothing  in 
this  title,  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1333  et  seq.),  the 
Comprehensive  Smokeless  Tobacco  Health 
Education  Act  of  1986  (15  U.S.C.  4401  et  seq.), 
or  the  Comprehensive  Smoking  Education 
Act  shall  prohibit  (15  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  a 
manufacturer  of  tobacco  products  from  pro- 
viding consumers  within  information  con- 
cerning tobacco  product  constituents,  to- 
bacco smoke,  and  the  adverse  effects  of  to- 
bacco use  in  addition  to  the  information  that 
such  manufacturers  are  required  to  provide 
pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1333 
et  seq.).  and  the  Comprehensive  Smokeless 
Tobacco  Health  Education  Act  of  1986  (15 
U.S.C.  4401  etseq.). 

"(b)  Effect  on  Liability  Law.— Nothing  in 
this  title,  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  or  the  Comprehensive 
Smoking  Education  Act  of  1984  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  relieve  any  person  from  liability 
at  common  law  or  under  State  statutory  law 
to  any  other  person. 

-SEC.  2758.  PAimAL  REPEAL  OF  FEDERAL  PRE- 
EMPTION ON  STATE  REGULA'nON 
OF  ADVERTISING  OF  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS. 

"Nothing  in  this  title,  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1332,  et  seq.),  or  the  Comprehensive 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Health  Education  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  4401  et  seq.)  shall  prevent  any  State  or 
local  government  from  enacting  additional 
restrictions  on  the  sale  or  distribution  of  to- 
bacco products  (including  sales  through 
vending  machines  and  free  samplings),  on 
the  placement  or  location  of  stationary  out- 
door advertising  of  tobacco  products,  or 
transit  advertising  of  tobacco  products  under 
the  control  of  State  or  local  transit  authori- 
ties, that  is  displayed  solely  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  governed  by  the  applicable 
State  or  local  government,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

"Subtitle  D — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
-SEC.  2761.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  Adulterated.— The  term  'adulterated" 
means  that  a  tobacco  product  contains  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  or  addi- 
tive that  may  render  it  injurious  to  health, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  substance  or  ad- 
ditive that  is  not  an  added  substance  or  addi- 
tive such  tobacco  product  shall  not  be  adul- 
terated if  the  quantity  of  such  substance  or 
additive  in  such  tobacco  product  does  not  or- 
dinarily render  it  injurious  to  health. 

"(2)  Center.— The  term  'Center'  means  the 
Center  for  Tobacco  Products  established 
under  section  2701. 

"(3)  Cigarette.— The  term  'cigarette' 
means— 

"(A)  any  roll  of  tcbacco  wrapped  in  paper, 
or  in  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco, 
that  is  to  be  burned  and  that  is  marketed  for 
smoking  pleasure  only;  and 

"(B)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  any 
substance  containing,'  tobacco  that,  because 
of  its  appearance,  the  type  of  tobacco  used  in 
the  filler,  or  its  packaging  and  labeling  is 
likely  to  be  offered  to,  or  purchased  by  con- 
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sumers  as  a  cig-arette  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(4)  Interstate  commerce.— The  term 
'interstate  commerce'  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  201(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321(b)). 

"(5)  Minor.— The  term  'minor'  means  any 
Individual  who  is  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

"(6)  MiSBRANDED.— The  term  'misbranded' 
means  that  the  labeling  of  a  tobacco  product 
is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

"(7)  Person.— The  term  'person'  includes 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  and  as- 
sociation. 

"(8)  Recipient.— The  term  'recipient' 
means  any  entity  or  individual  that  has  re- 
ceived a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  title. 

"(9)  Smokeless  tobacco.— The  term 
'smokeless  tobacco'  means  any  finely  cut, 
ground,  powdered,  or  leaf  tobacco  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  oral  cavity. 

"(10)  State.— The  term  'State'  means  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(11)  Territory.- The  term  'territory'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
201(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(a)(2)). 

"(12)  Tobacco  additive.— The  term  'to- 
bacco additive'  means  any  ingredient  that  is 
added  to  a  tobacco  product  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  or  producing  a  tobacco  prod- 
uct. 

"(13)  Tobacco  product.— The  term  'to- 
bacco product'  means  cigarettes,  cigars,  lit- 
tle cigars,  pipe  tobacco,  smokeless  tobacco, 
and  snuff,  and  any  other  product  that  con- 
sists primarily  of  tobacco,  is  intended  for 
human  consumption,  and  is  marketed  for  to- 
bacco or  smoking  pleasure  only. 

"(14)  Tobacco  use.— The  term  'tobacco  use' 
means  the  use  of  any  tobacco  product  that  is 
used  through  smoking.  Inhalation,  or  mas- 
tication, and  such  term  shall  include  the  use 
of  nasal  and  oral  snuff. 

"Subtitle  E — School  Programs  and  Policies  to 
Prevent  Tobacco  Use 

■«EC.  2771.   SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  POUCIES 
TO  PREVEMT  TOBACCO  USE. 

"(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  assist  schools  in  the  im- 
plementation of  effective  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  prevent  tobacco  use.  The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with.  State  departments  of  health  and  edu- 
cation, and,  in  consultation  with  State 
health  and  education  agencies,  to  local  de- 
partments of  health  and  local  education 
agencies,  and  to  other  public  entities,  to  tis- 
sist  In  implementing  effective  programs  and 
policies  to  prevent  tobacco  use. 

"(b)  Use  of  Funds.- Not  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  made  available  to  recipi- 
ents of  grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992,  1993,  and  1994.  ". 

(b)  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act.— 

(1)  Health  warning  labels.— Section  4(a) 
of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  at  d  Adver- 
tising Act  (15  U.S.C.  1333(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARN- 
ING: Cigarette  Smoke  Contains  Carbon 
Monixide,"  each  place  such  occurs  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  inserting  the  fol- 


lowing: "SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING: 
Smoking  is  Addictive.  Once  you  start  you 
may  not  be  able  to  stop.". 

(2)  Repeal  of  certain  label  require- 
ments.—Section  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1333(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Repeal  of  confidentiality.— Section 
7(b)  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1335a(b))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  2701  through  2714  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  SOOcc  through 
300CC-15)  are  redesignated  as  sections  2801 
through  2814,  respectively. 

(2)(A)  Sections  465(f)  and  497  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286(0  and  289(f))  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "2701"  each  place  that  such  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2801". 

(B)  Section  305(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242c(i))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2711" 
each  place  such  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2811". 

SEC.  4.  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 
ACT  OF  1986. 

(a)  State  Programs.— Section  5122(a)(1)  of 
the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  3192(a)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  tobacco  use"  after  "alcohol 
abuse". 

(b)  Local  Drug  Abuse  Education  Preven- 
tion Programs.— Section  5125(a)  of  such  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  3195(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  inserting  "and  tobacco  use"  after  "alco- 
hol abuse"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out 
"abuse,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "abuse 
and  tobacco  use,"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (13),  by  Inserting  "and  to- 
bacco use"  after  "alcohol  abuse"  each  place 
that  such  occurs;  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (14),  by  Inserting  "and  to- 
bacco use"  after  "alcohol  abuse". 

(c)  Local  Applications.— Section  5126(a)(2) 
of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3196(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"drug"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "drug, 
tobacco"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (E),  by— 

(A)  by  strllclng  out  "applicant's  drug"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "applicant's  drug, 
tobacco"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (I); 

(C)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii);  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ill)  how  it  will  discourage  use  of  tobacco 
products  by  students;";  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (I),  by  striking  out 
"conduct  drug  and  alcohol  abuse"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "conduct  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  and  tobacco  use". 

(d)  Federal  Activities.- Section  5132(b)  of 
such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3212(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  for  dissemina- 
tion under  section  2727  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "drug" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "drug  and  to- 
bacco". 

(e)  Definitions.— Section  5141(b)(1)  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3221(b)(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "alcohol"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "alcohol,  the  use  of  tobacco,". 
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ESTABLISH 


t.     INCENTIVE     GRANTS    TO 
SMOKE  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  make  Incentive 
grants  to  State  education  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

(b)  State  Policy.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  State  shall  establish  a 
policy  that— 

(1)  creates  smoke-free  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  buildings  and  grounds  and 
school  buses; 

(2)  requires  schools  to  establish  smoking 
areas  in  which  adults  only  are  permitted  to 
smoke,  and  to  ensure  adequate  safeguards 
exist  to  protect  students  from  expKjsure  to 
smoke;  and 

(3)  provides  technical  assistance  to  schools 
and  other  assistance  to  implement  the  provi- 
sion of  this  section. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.— a  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  use  such 
grant  to  disseminate  materials  to  school  per- 
sonnel and  students,  and  hold  conferences 
and  meetings,  concerning  the  health  hazards 
of  tobacco  use  by  students. 

(d)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  necessary  to  Implement  this 
section. 

(e)  Additional  Restrictions.— a  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may 
place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  schools  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (b).  A  State 
receiving  funds  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section  only  to 
schools  that  are  subject  to  the  State  laws  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

(f)  Application.— No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  a  State  education 
agency  submits  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  In  such  form,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  require. 

SEC.  6.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Smoking  Education 
Act.— Section  3  of  the  Comprehensive  Smok- 
ing Education  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1341)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Comprehensive  Smokeless  Tobacco 
Health  Education  act  of  1966.- Sections  2, 
4,  5  (a)  and  (b),  and  8  of  the  Comprehensive 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Health  Education  Act  of 
1986  (15  U.S.C.  4401.  4403.  4404  (a)  and  (b),  and 
4407)  are  repealed. 

SEC  7.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Requirement.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  conduct  the  study  described  in 
subsection  (b),  and  prepare  and  submit,  to 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress,  a 
report  concerning  the  results  of  such  study. 

(b)  Content  of  Study.— The  study  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall- 

(1)  investigate  the  use  of  pesticides  on  to- 
bacco and  the  presence  of  pesticides  In  to- 
bacco products; 

(2)  analyze  the  effect  that  the  presence  of 
pesticides  in  tobacco  products  has  on  human 
health;  and 

(3)  determine  whether  tolerances  should  be 
established  for  the  use  of  pesticides  in  to- 
bacco products. 

SEC.  8.  CCmSTRUCnON. 

Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
limit,  restrict,  expand,  or  otherwise  affect 
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3.  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS 

Provides  additional  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive school-based  health  education. 

Adds  tobacco  to  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  of  1986. 

Provides  grants  to  states  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  help  create  smoke- 
free  environments. 

Authorizes  S5  million  in  1991. 

Total  Authorization  (in  millions)  fiscal 
year  1991.  $110;  fiscal  year  1992,  such  sums; 
fiscal  year  1993,  such  sums. 

102  National  Organizations  Endorsing  the 
tobacco  product  education  and  health 
protection  act  of  1991 

American  Cancer  Society. 

American  Lung  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Care. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

Consumers  Union. 

American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Asthma  and  Allergy  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

National  PTA. 

Association  of  State  and  Terrritorial 
Health  Officials. 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and 
Human  Services  Organizations  (COSSMHO). 

National  Association  of  Black  Cardiolo- 
gists. 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions 
Schools. 

American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists. 

American  Academy  of  Otholaryngology- 
Head  and  Neck  Surgery. 

American  Dental  Association. 

Physicians'  Committee  for  Responsible 
Medicine. 

YWCA  of  the  U.S.A. 

American  Society  of  Addiction  Medicine. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  USA. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

General  Conference  of  Seventhday  Advent- 
ists. 

Society  for  Public  Health  Education. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Oncology  Nursing  Society. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

National  Black  Leadership  Initiative  on 
Cancer  of  Philadelphia. 

Americans  for  Nonsmokers'  Rights. 

American  College  of  Cardiology. 

Committee  to  Prevent  Cancer  Among 
Blacks. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  Congress  of  National  Black  Churches. 

Center  for  Corporate  Public  Involvement. 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 

YMCA  of  the  U.S.A. 

International  Ministries— American  Bap- 
tist Churches/USA. 


American  Association  of  Cancer  Institutes. 

National  School  Health  Education  Coali- 
tion. 

Uptown  Coalition  for  Tobacco  Control  and 
Public  Health. 

American  Medical  Student  Association. 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Dental 
Directors. 

American  College  of  Chest  Physicians. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Survivor- 
ship. 

Massachusetts  Group  Against  Smoking 
Pollution. 

American  Council  on  Science  and  Health. 

Smokefree  Educational  Services. 

Stop  Teenage  Addiction  to  Tobacco 
(STAT). 

Mayo  Clinic. 

American  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Chronic  Disease  Program  Directors 
(ASTHO). 

National  Environmental  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association. 

New  Jersey  Group  Against  Smoking  Pollu- 
tion. 

Committee  for  Children. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy. 

Colorado  Group  for  Food  and  Health  Pol- 
icy. 

Colorado  Group  to  Alleviate  Smoking  Pol- 
lution. 

National  Association  of  African  Americans 
for  Positive  Images. 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies. 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology. 

National  Association  of  Nonsmokers. 

National  Association  of  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

Minnesota  Hospital  Association. 

Minnesota  Coalition  for  a  Smoke-Free  So- 
ciety 2000. 

American  Society  of  Hematology. 

National  Association  of  Community  Health 
Centers. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH). 

Candlelighters  Childhood  Cancer  Founda- 
tion. 

Coalition  for  Consumer  Health  and  Safety. 

Illinois  Coalition  Against  Tobacco. 

Association  for  Nonsmokers — Minnesota. 

Fox  Chase  Cancer  Center. 

Oklahoma  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women. 

Rosewell  Park  Cancer  Institute. 

Doctors  Ought  to  Care  (DOC). 

Western  New  'Vork  Coalition  Against 
Smoking. 

Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

American  Chiropractic  Association. 

Citizens  Against  Tobacco  Smoke  (CATS). 

Washington  Institute  of  Contemporary  Is- 
sues. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

Scenic  America. 

MSI  Insurance. 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research. 

The  Coalition  For  Consumer  Health  and 
Safety,  listed  above,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations: 

Consumer  Federation  of  America,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers. 

American  Association  of  Critical  Care 
Nurses. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

American  Lung  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Interest. 
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CUNA  Mutual  Insurance  Group. 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America. 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group. 

National  Consumers  Leagrue. 

Motor  Voters. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Company. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies. 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Allstate  Insurance  Company. 

American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

American  Insurance  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Center  for  AuVo  Safety. 

Crum  &  Forster  Personal  Insurance. 

Hanford  Insurance  Group. 

Insurance  Information  Institute. 

The  Kemper  Group. 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company. 

National  Association  of  Community  Health 
Centers. 

Whitman-Walker  Clinic,  Inc. 

National  Drowning  Prevention  Network. 

The  Principal  Financial  Group. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy. 

The  Travelers. 

AMERICAN  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Washington,  DC.  May  13. 1991. 
Hon.,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  have  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  review  the  text 
of    the    "Tobacco    Product    Education    and 


Health  Protection  Act  of  1991."  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  you  that  we  see  no  civil  liberties  ob- 
jections to  the  langruage.  Consequently,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  does  not  op- 
pose the  bill. 

As  you  know,  we  did  have  some  difficulties 
with  a  few  provisions  In  earlier  drafts.  I  very 
much  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  that  of 
your  staff  in  resolving  these  problems. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  find 
solutions  to  the  civil  liberties  Issues  which 
we  raised. 

Best  regards, 

Morton  h.  Halperin. 

[From  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Feb. 

1,  1991] 
Smoking-Attributable      Mortality      and 
Years  of  Potential  Life  Lost— United 
States,  1988 

Smoking  is  a  leading  cause  of  diseases  as- 
sociated with  premature  mortality  in  the 
United  States;  in  1985.  these  diseases  ac- 
counted for  an  estimated  390,000  premature 
deaths.'  In  this  report,  mortality  data  and 
estimates  of  smoking  prevalence  for  1988  are 
used  to  calculate  smoklng-attributable  mor- 
tality (SAM),  years  of  potential  life  lost 
(YPLL),  and  age-adjusted  SAM  and  YPLL 
rates  for  the  United  States.^ 

Calculations  were  performed  using  Smok- 
ing-Attributable Mortality,  Morbidity,  and 
Economic  Cost  (SAMMEC  11)  software, ^ 
which  includes  relative  risk  estimates  for  22 
adult  (i.e.,  >35  years  of  age)  smoking-related 
diseases  and  relative  risk  estimates  for  four 
perinatal  (i.e.,  <1  year  of  age)  conditions. 
Age-,  sex-,  and  race-specific  mortality  data 


for  1988  were  obtained  from  CDC's  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Data  on  burn 
deaths  caused  by  cigarettes  were  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.3  The  estimated  number  of  deaths 
among  nonsmokers  from  lung  cancer  attrib- 
utable to  passive  smoking  was  obtained  from 
a  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.''  Age-,  sex-,  and  race-specific  cur- 
rent and  former  smoking  prevalence  rates  in 
1988  for  adults  aged  >35  years  and  for  women 
aged  18-44  years  were  estimated  by  linear  ex- 
trapolation using  National  Health  Interview 
Survey  data  for  1974-1987.' » 

YPLL  before  age  65  and  before  age  85  were 
calculated  according  to  standard  methods ». 
Age-adjusted  SAM  and  YPLL  rates  were  cal- 
culated by  the  direct  method  and  standard- 
ized to  the  1980  U.S.  population.  YPLL  esti- 
mates do  not  include  deaths  related  to  pas- 
sive smoking. 

Based  on  these  calculations,  in  1988,  ap- 
proximately 434,000  deaths  and  1,199,000 
YPLL  before  age  65  (6,028,000  before  age  85) 
were  attributable  to  cigarette  smoking 
(Table  2).  Although  SAM  for  blacks  rep- 
resented 11%  of  total  SAM,  the  SAM  rate  for 
blacks  was  12%  higher  than  for  whites.  The 
SAM  for  men  was  66%  of  total  SAM,  and  the 
SAM  rate  for  men  was  more  than  twice  the 
rate  for  women  (Tables  2  and  3).  In  addition, 
the  rate  for  smoklng-attributable  YPLL  rate 
for  men  was  almost  three  times  that  for 
women.  For  YPLL  before  age  85,  the  rate  for 
blacks  was  52%  higher  than  for  whites,  and 
for  men,  more  than  twice  that  for  women 
(Table  3). 

TABLE  2  —ESTIMATED  SMOKING-AHRIBUTABLE  MORTALITY  [SAM]  AND  SMOKING-AnRIBUTABLE  YEARS  OF  POTENTIAL  LIFE  LOST  [YPLL].  BY  RACE,  SEX.  AND  AGE  '—UNITED  STATES 

1988 

SAM  Smokint-annbulable  mi  Smolung.annbulaM  mi  tiefon  zgi  85 

Race  

Men  Women         Pediatric         lolal'  Men  Women         Pediatric         Total'  Men  Women         Pediatnc         Total' 

IMlite — „ _  248.247  128,801  1.615  378.657  573,044         236,776         104,122        913.943      3  440,682      1,444,823         136  408  5  021914 

BUcli .._ 32,781  14,011  900  47,692  144,481          65,899          58,057        268.437        606,297        257,438          76,059  939  794 

OMiei  - 2,967  994  36  3,997  10.207            3,987            2.313          16.507          46,623          16.486           3,030  66.138 

mmm^ _ _ 1,330  2,495     3.825     __ _ 

Total'  285,319         146,301  2.551         434,175        727.732        306,662         164,492      1,198,887      4,093,602      1,718.747        215,497      6,027.846 

'  Men  and  mmen,  2  35  years  ol  age,  pediatric.  <  1  irear  ol  aje, 

'Sums  may  not  equal  total  because  of  rounding. 

>  Deaths  among  nonsmokers  Irom  lung  cancer  attributable  to  passive  smoking,  estimates  mm  availaUt  by  sci  but  not  by  face  (4).  Tile  YFIL  associated  mtli  tlwse  deatlis  are  unknom  and  are  not  iikImM  in  this  table. 

TABLE  3— AGE-ADJUSTED  SMOKING-AHRIBUTABLE  MORTALITY  [SAM]  RATES'  AND  SMOKING-AHRIBUTABLE  YEARS  OF  POTENTIAL  LIFE  LOST  [YPLL]  RATES.  BY  RACE^  AND  SEX- 
UNITED  STATES.  1988 


RKt 

SMM 

Smoliiiig-annbutable  YPU  (beton  age  65 

yrsl  rate 

Smokmgattnbutable  rPU  (bi 
85  yis)  rate 

(tore  age 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Willie  

555  8 

2442 
231,5 
540 

389.3 
437J 
115.0 

1,7738 

3,7764 

8431 

699.1 

1,397.8 

2908 

1,224  7 

2.471J 

5493 

8,1520 
3,1520 
3,1770 

3.063.8 

4.443  0 

9684 

5,4728 
8^116 
1981  5 

Bladi 

702  9 

aiiet  

..._ „              1868 

Total 

558,6 

240  7 

3878 

1,9269 

761.0 

1.326.0 

8.4364 

3.1405 

5,631.0 

' Per  100,000  persons  aged  2  35  yeais  (adjusted  to  the  1980  US  population) 

'  Race-spccific  rates  tor  SAM  and  all  rates  tor  smoJungattributable  YPU,  do  not  include  faam  smoking-ielaled  deaths 


(Reported  by:  JM  Shultz,  Ph.D,  Unlv  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Maiml,  Florida, 
Program  Svcs  Activity,  Office  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  Center  for  Chronic  Disease  F>re- 
vention  and  Health  Promotion,  CDC.) 

Editorial  Note:  For  1988,  total  estimated 
smoklng-attibutable  deaths  (434,000)  were 
substantially  higher  than  for  1985  (390,000).' 
Although  SAM  from  ischemic  heart  disease 
declined  between  1985  and  1988,  SAM  from 
lung  cancer  and  chronic  obstructive  pul- 
monary disease  was  higher.  Several  heart 
disease  categories  (International  Classifica- 
tion of  Diseases,  Ninth  Revision  [ICD-9]  ru- 
brics 390-398,  415-^17,  420-429)  were  Included 
in  the  calculations  for  1988  but  not  for  1985. 


contributing  to  the  higher  SAM  estimate  for 
1988. 

The  higher  SAM  rates  for  blacks  under- 
score concerns  about  the  higher  burden  of 
smoking-related  diseases  among  blacks  than 
among  whites.  For  example,  the  average 
lung  cancer  death  rate  from  1980  through  1987 
for  blacks  was  2.3  times  higher  than  for 
whites.*  In  addition,  th  larger  racial  dispar- 
ity in  smoklng-attributable  YPLL  suggests 
that  onset  of  smoklng-attributable  disease 
occurs  at  younger  ages  among  blacks  than 
among  whites. 

In  this  report,  the  SAM  estimate  for  the 
United  States  represents  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  it  is  based  on  1988  prevalence 
data,  whereas  smoklng-attributable  diseases 


In  1988  actually  are  caused  by  high  rates  of 
smoking  in  the  1950s,  1960s,  and  1970s.  For 
persons  age  >55  years  who  smoked  during 
those  decades,  lung  cancer  Incidence  and 
death  rates  and  the  chronic  obstuctive  pul- 
monary disease  death  rate  are  increasing.*''). 
The  SAM  described  in  this  report  also  rep- 
resents a  conservative  estimate  because  the 
calculations  did  not  include  deaths  from  car- 
diovascular disease  that  may  have '  been  at- 
tributable to  passive  smoking  and  deaths 
from  cancers  at  unspecifiod  sites,  leukemia,* 
and  ulcers' — all  of  which  may  also  be  associ- 
ated with  cigarette  smoking.  A  recent  analy- 
sis estimated  that  each  year  passive  smoking 
is  associated  with  37.000  deaths  from  heart 
disease.'" 
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otine  make  it  so  difficult  to  quit.  As  is  evi- 
dent from  the  large  number  of  young  people 
who  continue  to  take  up  smoking  cigarettes 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  chewing  tobacco, 
young  people  tend  to  underestimate  the  like- 
lihood that  they  will  become  addicted  and 
continue  their  tobacco  habit  into  adulthood. 
Among  American  high  school  seniors, 
nearly  30  percent  are  smokers,  and  among 
older  dropouts,  approximately  75  percent 
smoke  (Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, May  23,  1990).  These  statistics  are 
troubling  because  they  have  remained  vir- 
tually constant  in  recent  years,  despite  a  re- 
duction in  smoking  among  adults,  increased 
societal  disapproval  of  smoking,  enactment 
of  Increasingly  more  restrictive  laws  regu- 
lating smoking  in  public  places,  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  most  forms  of  illicit 
drug  use.  Considering  that  we  now  know 
much  more  about  the  harmful  effects  of 
smoking  than  we  did  a  generation  ago,  it 
seems  unconscionable  that  so  many  of  our 
young  people  still  take  up  smoking  and  will 
face  early,  preventable  illness  and  death. 

Preventing  smoking  among  young  people 
is  important  not  only  for  health  consider- 
ations but  also  because  of  the  link  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  other  drug  use,  espe- 
cially marijuana.  Cigarettes,  like  alcohol, 
are  a  gateway  drug  that  can  lead  to  involve- 
ment with  controlled  drugs.  As  with  drink- 
ing alcohol,  most  illegal  drug  users  smoked 
cigarettes  first  and  continued  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes after  beginning  to  use  illegal  drugs.  A 
link  between  cigarettes,  marijuana,  and 
crack  is  not  surprising,  given  that  these 
drugs  are  ingested  by  inhaling  smoke  into 
the  lungs.  Smoke  inhalation  is  an  abnormal 
behavior  that  must  be  learned  and  reinforced 
over  time,  and  cigarette  smoking  teaches 
young  people  how  to  inhale  smoke.  Smoking 
cigarettes  also  teaches  young  people  that 
they  can  use  psychoactive  drugs  to  manipu- 
late their  moods,  alertness,  and  conscious- 
ness through  chemicals. 

If  ours  is  a  compassionate  society,  we  must 
make  it  a  priority  to  protect  young  people 
from  the  extremely  negative  consequences  of 
tobacco  use,  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  their 
families,  and  society.  Failure  to  do  so 
threatens  the  health  and  well-being  of  future 
generations.  Previous  generations  did  not 
know  the  harmful  consequences  of  smoking. 
This  generation  has  no  such  excuse. 

"I  think  Ohio  State  University  [and  other 
colleges]  need  an  institutionalized  attitude 
change.  Judicially,  80  percent  of  all  of  our 
cases  are  due  to,  or  related  to,  some  kind  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use."— Lisa  Prudhoe,  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Resource  Center,  Ohio  State 
University. 

"Alcohol  and  nicotine  are  considered  "gate- 
way drugs'  because  they  invariably  are  the 
precursors  to  using  all  the  'other  bad  stuff 
available  to  children  on  the  streets.  They  are 
addictive  and  can  lead  to  grievous  illness. 
And  their  use  by  children  is  illegal.  Thus, 
when  parents  wink  at  their  use  by  children — 
on  the  permissive  theory  that  their  progeny 
are  merely  'feeling  their  oats",  'being  part  of 
the  gang,"  or  'just  growing  up'  or  have  the 
misguided  belief  that  children  should  experi- 
ment with  alcoiol  at  home,  'to  learn  to 
drink  sensibly"— they  are  implicitly  making 
them  scofflaws,  in  addition  to  setting  the 
stage  for  potential  personal  disaster  in  the 
family  .  .  ."" — ^Thomas  A.  Shannon,  National 
School  Boards  Association. 


Passive  Smoking  and  Heart  Disease— Epi- 
demiology. Physiology,  and  Biochemistry 
(By  Stanton  A.  Glantz,  PhD,  and  William  W. 
Parmley,  MD) 
The  first  disease  linked  definitively  to  ac- 
tive smoking  was  lung  cancer.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  the  first  disease 
identified  as  caused  by  passive  smoking  was 
also  lung  cancer.'  Before  the  advent  of  mass- 
marketed  cigarettes,  lung  cancer  was  a  rare 
disease.  Because  smoking  is  the  primary 
cause  of  lung  cancer,  identification  of  this 
link— for  both  active^  and  passive  smok- 
ing^—was  relatively  straightforward.  This 
situation  contrasts  with  heart  disease,  which 
has  many  risk  factors,  and  unsurprisingly, 
the  scientific  community  was  longer  in  con- 
cluding that  active  smoking  caused  heart 
disease.'  Once  the  link  between  smoking  and 
heart  disease  was  established,  smoking  was 
found  to  kill  more  people  by  causing  or  ag- 
gravating heart  disease  than  lung  cancer.  In 
fact,  smoking  is  the  most  important,  pre- 
ventable cause  of  coronary  disease.  Exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  (ETTS)  has 
now  been  linked  to  heart  disease  in  non- 
smokers.*,* 

Much  of  the  evidence  for  this  link  has  ap- 
peared since  1986,  when  the  US  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral' and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
reviewed  the  evidence  on  the  health  effects 
of  ETTS.  Based  on  the  information  available 
then,  both  reports  concluded  that  the  evi- 
dence linking  ETS  and  heart  disease  was 
equivocal  and  that  more  research  was  nec- 
essary before  any  definitive  statements 
could  be  made.  These  conclusions  were  rea- 
sonable In  1986.  However,  in  the  4  years  since 
publication  of  these  reports,  considerable  in- 
formation on  both  the  epidemiology  and  bio- 
logical mechanisms  by  which  ETTS  causes 
heart  disease  has  accumulated.  Most  of  the 
results  presented  here  were  published  after 
the  1986  Surgeon  General  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  reports. 

There  are  now  10  epidemiological  studies 
on  the  relation  between  exposure  to  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke  in  the  home  and  the 
risk  of  heart  disease  death  in  the  non- 
smoking spouse  of  a  smoker  and  five  epide- 
miological studies  that  examine  nonfatal 
cardiac  events.  All  but  one  of  these  studies 
yielded  relative  risks  or  odds  ratios  greater 
than  1.0.  There  are  several  lines  of  biological 
evidence  that  make  this  association  plau- 
sible. There  is  evidence  that  exposure  to  ETS 
reduces  exercise  tolerance  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals and  people  with  existing  coronary  ar- 
tery disease.  Such  reduced  exercise  capabil- 
ity is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  acute  com- 
promises to  the  coronary  circulation.  There 
is  good  evidence,  from  both  human  and  ani- 
mal studies,  that  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke, 
including  passive  smoking,  increases  aggre- 
gation of  blood  platelets.  Such  increases  in 
platelet  aggregation  are  an  important  step 
in  the  genesis  of  atherosclerosis.  In  addition, 
increasing  platelet  aggregation  contributes 
to  risk  of  coronary  thrombosis,  a  cause  of 
acute  myocardial  infarction.  Last,  carcino- 
genic agents  in  ETTS.  including 
benzo(a)pyrene,  have  been  shown  to  injure 
the  endothelial  cells  that  line  arteries.  Such 
injuries  are  the  first  step  in  the  development 
of  atherosclerosis.  Thus,  exposure  to  ETTS 
can  contribute  to  short-  and  long-term 
insults  to  the  coronary  circulation  and  the 
heart.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  ep- 
idemiological studies  have  identified  an  in- 
crease in  the  risk  of  coronary  artery  disease 
in  nonsmokers  living  with  smokers. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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EFFECTS  OF  PRIMARY  SMOKING 

Before  reviewing  the  evidence  linking  U.S. 
with  coronary  artery  disease,  summarizing 
the  evidence  that  links  active  smoking  with 
coronary  artery  disease  Is  worthwhile.  This 
evidence  was  summarized  in  the  1983  Surgeon 
General's  Report,*  which  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  cardiovascular  disease;  it  concluded 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  three 
major  independent  heart  disease  risk  factors. 
It  also  concluded  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk  associated  with  cigarette  smoking  is 
similar  to  that  associated  with  the  other  two 
major  heart  disease  risk  factors,  hyper- 
tension and  hypercholesterolemia;  however, 
because  cigarette  smoking  is  present  in  a 
larger    percentage    of   the    U.S.    population 


than  either 

hypercholesterolemia, 
ranks  as  the  largest 
heart  disease   in   the 


hypertension  or 

cigarette      smoking 

preventable  cause  of 

United   States.   Since 


1963.   an    increasing   body   of  evidence    has 
shown  that  the  pollcycUc  aromatic  hydro- 


carbons In  cigarette  smoke  can  Injure  the  ar- 
terial endothelium  and  initiate  the  athero- 
sclerotic process. 

All  the  compounds  from  cigarette  smoke 
that  have  been  Implicated  as  damaging  to 
the  cardiovascular  system  of  active  smokers 
have  been  identified  in  ETS.'.' 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  ON  ETS  AND  HEART 
DISEASE 

Since  1984,  the  epidemiological  evidence 
linking  exposure  to  ETS  with  heart  disease 
has  rapidly  accumulated.  The  results  of  the 
10  published  studies*-'''  that  use  death  as  an 
end  point  are  summarized  in  Table  1  and  Fig- 
ure 1;  four  studies  present  data  on  men,  eight 
on  women,  and  one  on  both  sexes  combined. 
Despite  minor  differences  in  methodology  or 
end  points  (some  used  death  from  ischemic 
heart  disease  of  any  origin,  and  some  were 
limited  to  death  from  myocardial  infarc- 
tion), the  results  of  these  studies  are  re- 
markably consistent.  All  the  studies  on  men 
yielded  relative  risks  of  death  from  heart 


disease  exceeding  1.0  when  a  nonsmoking 
man  was  married  to  a  woman  who  smoked, 
with  an  overall  risk  of  1.3.  All  but  one  of  the 
studies  on  women  yielded  relative  risks  ex- 
ceeding 1,  with  an  overall  relative  risk  of  1.3. 
Five  studies  "■  "-'»  *>  have  also  suggested  an 
increase  in  the  risk  of  nonfatal  coronary 
symptoms,  including  angina  and  myocardial 
infarction.  Consistency  of  an  observation 
across  different  studies  Increases  the  con- 
fidence that  a  particular  association  is  caus- 
al. 

Graphs  not  reproducible  in  the  Record. 

Several  investigative  teams  also  observed 
a  dose-response  relation  between  increasing 
amounts  of  smoking  by  the  spouse  and  the 
risk  of  heart  disease  in  the  nonsmoking 
spouse."-'*"  which  in  most  cases  was  statis- 
tically significant.  The  presence  of  such 
dose-response  effects  across  multiple  studies, 
conducted  in  different  locations  with  dif- 
ferent criteria,  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
ETTS  causes  heart  disease  in  nonsmokers. 


TABLE  I.— EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO  SMOKE  AND  CORONARY  HEART  DISEASE  DEATH 


Tipe 


Location 


Oealtis  or 
cases  (») 


Relative  risk 


95  percent 

confidence 

interval 


Dose'  response' 


Pomett 
(percent) 


Cofllmllini  lot 


Males 

Gillisetal"(1984)  P 

Lee  etal»  (1386) C 

Svendsenetal'MIW/X  .  P 

Hetaiiii Mai"  (1988) P 

PboW*  

Females: 

Hirarama'MlSM)  P 

Gillisetal«(198«)  P 

Gartandel  al>M198S)  P 

Lee  etal»  (1986) C 

Helsingetal" P 

He  (1989") C 


Humble  etal'M1990)  P 

Butler"  (1990) -...    P 

Pooled  

Both  seies  combined 

Hole  el  al"  (1989)1  P 

Pooledl 


Scotland  

United  Kingdom  . 
United  States  .... 

Maiyland 


32 

41 
13 

370 


Japan  

Scotland  .. 
California 


United  Kingdoni . 

Maiyland - 

China  


Geoi|ia  ... 
Caliloniia  . 


494 
21 
19 

77 

988 

34 


Scotland 


1.3 
1.2 
21 

1.3 
1.3 

1.2 
36 
2.7 

9 
12 
1.5 


16 


14 
1.3 


2.0 

13 


07-2.6  

.5-2.6  

.7-6.5  T«$. 

1.1-1.6  No  .. 

1.1-1.6  


5     A|e 

4    A(e,  mantal  status 

3    A(e.    blood    pressure,    serum    ctnlestetgl. 

•Kiglit.  edMation,  alcohol 
40     Age.  mantal  status.  Iwusing.  education 


.9-1.4 
.9-13.8 
.9-13.6 

.5-1.6 
1.1-1.4 
1.3-1.8 


Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 


40 
2 
2 

6 
2 

3 


1.0-2.6    Yes. 


.5-3.8 
1.2-1.4 


Age,  diet 

Age 

Age.    blood    pressure,    plasma    clwlestenil. 

oeigbl.  {rears  ol  marriage 
Age.  mantal  status 

Age.  bousing,  mantal  status  education 
Age.    race,    residence,    occupation.    I?irp*r. 

tension.  Iamil»  histoiy  of  biipertensian  or 

CHO.  alcohol,  enrcise.  hyperlipidemia 
Age     serum    diolesterol,    blood    pressure. 

aeiglit 
Age 


1.2-3.4     _... 
1.2-1.4     


10    Ate.  sa.  soaal  class,  blood  pressure,  choles- 
terol, nreighl 


P,  Prospectwe  cofioit.  C.  Case  controL  CHD.  coronary  heart  disease. 

'No  entry  in  this  column  indicates  no  comment  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  dose-response  relation. 

tPoner  to  detect  relative  risk  of  12  with  95  percent  confidence 

tHigti-risk  population,  members  of  Multiple  Risk  Factor  Intervention  Inal 

SPooled  relative  risk  computed  as  R=eip  (I  m,  In  R|/Iw,),  wtiere  •i^"'"  '" 

(This  report  is  a  later  follow. up  ol  the  population  reported  in  Gillis  et  al.* 

1AII  studies  combined  without  regard  lor  sei.  with  Gillis  et  al'  ocluded  because  Hole  et  al  ■'  report  later  follow-up  on  ttie  same  people. 


While  all  but  one  of  the  studies  in  Table  1 
and  Figure  1  yleKled  relative  risks  greater 
than  1.0,  the  fact  remains  that  three  of  the 
studies  in  men  and  five  of  the  studies  in 
women  had  95  percent  confidence  intervals 
for  the  relative  risk  of  passive  smoking  for 
heart  disease  that  included  1.0,  meaning  that 
the  risk  was  not  statistically  significantly 
elevated  above  1.0  (with  p<0.05).  Of  note,  the 
95  percent  confidence  intervals  do  not  lie 
symmetrically  about  1.0  but  are  skewed  to- 
ward higher  risks.  By  examining  the  con- 
fidence intervals,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  exposure  to  ETS  elevates  the  risk  of 
heart  disease  (Figure  1).  Also,  the  results  of 
these  studies  may  be  combined  In  a  formal 
analysis  to  derive  a  global  estimate  of  the 
relative  risk  and  associated  95  percent  con- 
fidence interval.  By  combining  the  studies, 
the  sample  size  and,  therefore,  the  power  to 
detect  an  effect  increases.  Wells'  used  then- 
available  stadies  «»>i-i'i«  to  compute  a 
pooled  relative  risk  of  1.3  (95  percent  con- 
fidence Interval,  1.1-1.6)  for  men  and  1.2  (95 
percent  confidence  interval,  1.2-1.4)  for 
women.  Our  analysis  on  all  the  studies  in 
Table  1  yields  a  combined  relative  risk  of  1.3 
(95  percent  confidence  Interval,  1.2-1.4). 


When  Interpreting  the  results  of  such  epi- 
demiological studies,  it  is  always  Important 
to  consider  biological  plausibility  and  poten- 
tial confounding  variables  that  can  explain 
the  results.  Aside  from  noting  that  the  hy- 
drocarbons in  mainstream  smoke  already 
Implicated  in  heart  disease  are  also  in  ETTS, 
we  will  defer  the  discussion  of  biological 
plausibility  until  we  discuss  the  effects  of 
ETTS  on  platelets  and  the  atherogenic  agents 
in  ETS.  For  now,  we  will  concentrate  on  po- 
tential confounding  variables,  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  in  a  disease  like  heart 
disease  because  it  is  known  to  be  caused  by 
multiple  risk  factors. 

All  the  studies  controlled  for  the  most  im- 
portant confounding  variable,  age,  and  sev- 
eral 10  i>  15.1'  controlled  for  known  risk  factors 
for  coronary  artery  disease,  in  particular 
levels  of  serum  or  plasma  cholesterol,  blood 
pressure,  and  body  mass.  Most  of  the  studies 
also  included  one  or  more  measures  of  socio- 
economic status,  such  as  housing  or  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  studies  that  estimated  the 
relative  risk  both  with  and  without  taking 
these  confounding  variables  into  account 
found  an  increase  in  risk  associated  with 
ETS  after  taking  the  confounding  variables 
into  account.  '"■" 


Lee  "-"  suggested  that  the  elevated  risk  of 
heart  (and  other)  disease  with  passive  smok- 
ing may  be  due  to  misclassiflcation  of  non- 
smokers  who  are  really  smokers.  In  addition. 
Wald*"  noted  that  some  people  who  say  they 
live  with  nonsmokers  have  detectable  levels 
of  the  nicotine  metabolite  continue  in  their 
blood,  indicating  that  they  are  actually  ex- 
posed to  ETS.  either  at  work  or  at  home.  The 
former  type  of  misclassiflcation  tends  to 
lead  to  overestimating  the  risks  associated 
with  ETS  and  the  latter  leads  to  under- 
estimating the  risk.  Careful  analysis  of  the 
Question  of  misclassiflcation.  which  applies 
generally  to  studies  of  ETS.  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  observed  risk  cannot  be 
explained  by  this  problem.  "•"■» 

The  possibility  always  exists  that  some 
other  confounding  variable  relates  to  cul- 
tural factors,  such  as  the  nature  of  housing 
or  employment  or  the  nature  of  time  spent 
outside  the  home.  Also,  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  other  confounders.  such  as  a  cor- 
relation of  spouses'  poor  health  behaviors 
(e.g.,  diet),  which  are  not  controlled  for  in 
analysis.  The  fact  that  results  are  from  all 
over  the  world  in  widely  varying  cultural 
settings— including   several    regions   in   the 
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SHORT-TERM  EFl  ECTS  OF  ETS  EXPOSURE 

1  expos  ire 


to  ETTS  exerts  carcino- 
ilicreasing  the  cumulative 
qgenic  molecule  from  ETS 
and  then  initiate  or  pro- 
ic  process.  The  situation 
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at)ierosclerotic  lesions)  and 
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Increased  platelet  aggrega- 
te coronary  thrombosis 
Infai-ctlon. 

circulation  cannot  pro- 

to  the  myocardium  to 

the  result  is  Ischemia. 


which  can  be  a  silent  or  an  anginal  episode. 
Earlier  onset  of  angina  or  hypotension  dur- 
ing exercise  Is  a  reflection  of  more  severe 
heart  disease.  Oxygen  supply  can  be  reduced 
by  atherosclerotic  narrowing  ur  vaso- 
constriction of  the  coronary  arteries  or  by 
reducing  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the 
blood  because  the  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
ETTS  forms  earboxyhemoglobin,  which,  in 
turn,  reduces  the  blood's  oxygen-carrying  ca- 
pacity. Khalfen  and  Klochkov*"  confirmed 
earlier  work  by  Aronow^  demonstrating 
that  exposure  to  ETTS  significantly  reduced 
both  the  exercise  ability  in  patients  with 
coronary  artery  disease  and  the  rate-pres- 
sure product  (heart  rate  multiplied  by  sys- 
tolic blood  pressure).  In  both  studies,  pa- 
tients were  exposed  to  realistic  levels  of  ETS 
by  sitting  in  a  waiting  room  while  someone 
was  smoking.  These  effects  were  present  in 
smokers  and  nonsmokers*'  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  room  was  ventilated. *••*  Expo- 
sure to  ETTS  also  increased  resting  heart  rate 
and  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressure  and 
resulted  in  a  lower  heart  rate  at  the  onset  of 
angina."  Blood  earboxyhemoglobin  was  in- 
creased by  about  1  percent  after  exposure  to 
ETS."  Thus,  short-term  exposure  to  ETS 
leads  to  an  imbalance  between  myocardial 
oxygen  supply  and  demand  during  exercise  in 
patients  with  coronary  artery  disease.  While 
this  discussion  has  concentrated  on  the  car- 
bon monoxide  in  ETTS  as  the  active  agent, 
some  other  component  of  the  ETTS  may  be 
causing  or  contributing  to  this  effect. 

The  effects  of  ETTS  on  cardiac  performance 
are.  in  fact,  severe  enough  to  affect  exercise 
performance  in  young  healthy  subjects  with 
no  evidence  of  heart  disease.  McMurray  et 
al"  exposed  young  healthy  women  to  pure 
air  and  air  contaminated  with  En's  while 
they  exercised  on  a  treadmill.  The  results 
were  similar  to  those  observed  in  patients 
with  coronary  artery  disease.  Resting  heart 
rate  was  increased  during  exposure  to  ETTS. 
which  increased  blood  earboxyhemoglobin  by 
about  1  percent.  Exposure  to  ETS  signifi- 
cantly reduced  maximum  oxygen  uptake  (by 
0.25  1/min)  and  time  to  exhaustion  (by  2.1 
minutes).  Exposure  to  ETS  also  increased 
the  perceived  level  of  exertion  during  exer- 
cise, maximum  heart  rate,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide output.  It  also  significantly  increased 
levels  of  lactate  in  venous  blood  (from  a 
mean  of  5.5  mM  during  the  control  period  to 
6.8  mM  after  exposure  to  ETS).  This  greater 
lactate  at  a  lower  oxygen  consumption  dur- 
ing the  passive  smoking  trials  indicates  a 
greater  reliance  on  anaerobic  metabolism. 
The  combined  effects  of  the  reduced  oxygen- 
carrying  capacity  and  increased  lactate  re- 
sulted In  a  reduction  In  maximal  aerobic 
power  and  the  duration  of  exercise.  Thus, 
even  in  healthy  subjects,  exposure  to  ETS 
adversely  affects  exercise  performance. 
Lamt"  suggested  that  at  maximal  exertion 
levels,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  oxygen-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  blood  may  be  needed. 
F*robably  because  of  carbon  monoxide,  ETTS 
reduces  this  capacity,  so  the  muscle  cannot 
maintain  its  high  rate  of  aerobic  metabolism 
unless  cardiac  output  is  further  increased: 
people  with  heart  disease  and  reduced  ven- 
tricular reserve  have  difficulty  meeting  this 
demand.  In  sum.  exposure  to  ETTS  Increases 
the  demands  on  the  heart  during  exercise 
and  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  heart  to  re- 
spond. This  imbalance  increases  the 
Ischemic  stress  of  exercise  in  patients  with 
existing  coronary  artery  disease  and  can 
(juickly  precipitate  symptoms. 

Moskowltz  et  al*"  found  evidence  that  ado- 
lescent children  of  parents  who  smoked  may 
suffer  from  chronic  tissue  hypoxia  such  as 


that  observed  In  anemia,  chronic  pulmonary 
disease,  cyanotic  heart  disease,  or  high  alti- 
tude. These  children  had  significantly  ele- 
vated levels  of  2,3-diphosphoglycerate  (DPG), 
even  after  correcting  for  age,  weight,  height, 
and  sex.  DPG  acts  as  a  physiological  modula- 
tor of  hemoglobin  oxygen  affinity.  It  binds 
to  specific  amino  acid  sites  and  increases  the 
Pso  (lowers  the  oxygen  affinity),  thus  making 
more  oxygen  available  to  peripheral  tissue. 
This  observation  suggests  that  the  body  is 
attempting  to  compensate  for  hypoxia  by  in- 
creasing the  DPG  level  in  blood  to  meet  tis- 
sue oxygen  reejulrements.  The  changes  were 
dose  dependent;  the  greater  the  exposure  to 
ETS  (measured  both  in  terms  of  parental 
smoking  and  serum  thiocyanate  levels  in  the 
children),  the  greater  the  increase  in  DPG. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  short-term  ex- 
posure to  ETTS  directly  affects  respiration  of 
the  myocardium  at  a  cellular  level. 
Gvozdjakova  et  al'»  exposed  rabbits  in  a  50  1 
child's  incubator  to  the  smoke  of  three  burn- 
ing cigarettes  smoked  during  a  30-minute  pe- 
riod, and  they  measured  several  variables  re- 
lated to  the  metabolism  of  cardiac  mito- 
chondria. They  had  three  groups  of  rabbits: 
one  group  was  exposed  to  a  single  dose  of 
ETTS.  one  group  was  exposed  to  30  minutes  of 
En's  twice  daily  for  2  weeks,  and  one  group 
was  exopsed  to  30  minutes  of  ETTS  twice  daily 
for  8  weeks.  They  measured  mitochondrial 
respiration  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
after  adding  ADP  to  a  vessel  containing 
mitochondrial  fragmenti.  Using  pyruvate  as 
a  substrate,  mitochondrial  respiration  was 
reduced  significantly  compared  with  control 
(pure  air)  for  all  doses  of  ETTS.  by  even  a  sin- 
gle exposure,  to  about  half  the  control  value. 
The  oxidative  phosphorylation  rate  was  also 
reduced  significantly  at  all  exposures  by 
about  one  third.  There  were  no  significant 
changes  in  the  coefficient  of  oxidative 
phosphorylation  with  ETTS  exposure. 
Gvozdjakova  et  al'»  concluded  that  pyruvate 
as  a  substrate  was  a  sensitive  indicator  of 
the  toxic  action  of  the  ETS  on  the  oxidative 
process. 

Later,  to  further  isolate  where  in  the  proc- 
ess of  mitochondrial  respiration  the  ETS 
acted.  Gvozdjakova  et  al'"'  and  Gvozdjak  et 
al'*>  reported  data  on  succinate.  NADH.  and 
cytochrome  oxidase  activity  in  the  mito- 
chondria in  the  four  groups  of  rabbits.  Expo- 
sure to  ETTS  affects  the  activity  of  NADH  ox- 
idase, succinate  oxidase,  and  cytochrome  ox- 
idase of  myocardial  mitochondria.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  first  two  oxidases  exhibited  no 
changes  compared  with  the  control  group, 
neither  after  a  single  exposure  to  ETS  or 
after  exposures  to  2  weeks.  Cytochrome  oxi- 
dase activity  decreased  both  after  a  single 
exposure  to  ETTS  and  over  time,  with  greater 
decreases  as  the  duration  of  exposure  to  ETTS 
was  extended.  The  observation  that 
cytochrome  oxidase  and  not  NADH  or  succi- 
nate oxidase  activity  was  affected  by  ETTS 
suggests  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  ETTS 
on  myocardial  mitochondrial  respiration 
occur  at  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
mitochondrial  respiration  process.  Prolonged 
exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  has  been  shown 
to  induce  ultrastructural  changes  in  myocar- 
dium <*—•*  and  may  account  for  the  adverse 
effects  of  ETTS  exposure  on  mitochondrial 
function. 

Thus,  short-term  exposure  to  ETTS  not  only 
increases  the  demand  and  compromises  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  heart,  but  also  re- 
duces the  myocardium's  ability  to  use  the 
oxygen  to  create  ATP  to  provide  energy  to 
support  the  heart's  pumping  activity. 
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EFFECTS  ON  PLATELETS 

The  action  of  ETTS  to  increase  platelet  ag-- 
pregation  is  another  way  in  which  ETS  can 
increase  the  risk  of  a  coronary  event.  Plate- 
lets are  important  for  the  normal  process  of 
hemostasis,  to  prevent  blood  loss  after  an  in- 
Jury.  When  blood  platelets  aggregate  inap- 
propriately and  form  a  thrombus  in  the  coro- 
nary circulation,  they  can  precipitate  a  myo- 
cardial infarction.  Hemostasis  depends  on 
complex  interactions  among  the  dynamics  of 
blood  flow,  components  of  the  vessel  wall, 
platelets,  and  plasma  proteins.  Definitive 
evidence  has  confirmed  that  platelets  play  a 
major  role  In  thrombus  formation  and 
embolization,  especially  in  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  increasing  evidence  has 
shown  that  platelet  deposition  and  thrombus 
formation  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
progression  of  atherosclerotic  plaques.**** 
An  arterial  thrombus  appears  to  develop  in 
three  phases:  platelet  adhesion,  platelet  ag- 
gregation, and  activating  of  clotting  mecha- 
nisms. Passive  smoking  increases  platelet 
aggregation  and,  thus,  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  thrombus  formation  and  myocardial 
infarction. 


Table  2  summarizes  the  results  of  several 
studies  by  Davis  et  al*'-*"  on  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoke  on  platelet  aggregation  and 
damage  to  the  arterial  endothelium.  Davis  et 
al"  also  measured  platelet  aggregate  ratios 
and  endothelial  cell  counts  in  non-smokers 
before  and  after  exposure  to  20  minutes  of 
ETS  while  sitting  in  a  hospital  atrium.  The 
platelet  aggregate  ratio  in  these  studies  is 
the  ratio  of  the  platelet  count  of  platelet- 
rich  plasma  prepared  from  blood  mixed  im- 
mediately with  EDTA  and  formaldehyde  to 
the  same  mixture  without  formaldehyde. 
This  method  assumes  that  platelet  aggre- 
gates circulating  in  blood  are  fixed  in  the 
EDTA-formaldehyde  solution  and  that  they 
break  apart  in  the  EDTA  solution.  Thus,  a 
decrease  in  the  platelet  aggregate  ratio  re- 
flects an  increased  formation  of  platelet  ag- 
gregates. Mean  values  before  and  after  pas- 
sive smoking  were  0.87  and  0.78  (p=0.002)  for 
platelet  aggregate  ratios  and  2.8  and  3.7 
(p=0.002)  for  counts  of  anuclear  endothelial 
cell  carcasses  in  venous  blood.  These  changes 
are  intermediate  between  the  effects  ob- 
served after  nonsmokers  smoked  two  tobacco 
cigarettes  and  the  effects  observed  after 
smoking   two   nontobacco   cigarettes"   and 


similar  to  the  values  observed  in  nonsmokers 
who  smoked  two  cigarettes  while  trying  not 
to  inhale.**  These  effects  were  not  correlated 
with  the  level  of  nicotine  in  the  blood  of  the 
experimental  subjects  in  any  of  these  or 
other «»  related  studies  on  how  drugs  mod- 
ify platelet  aggregation  and  endothelial  cell 
counts.  In  particular,  the  effects  observed  in 
nonsmokers  who  smoked  without  inhaling 
were  similar  to  the  effects  on  smokers  who 
smoked  two  cigarettes  even  though  the  plas- 
ma nicotine  levels  in  the  nonsmokers  were 
five  times  lower  than  those  observed  in  the 
smokers."  Other  work  in  the  same  labora- 
tory comparing  smoking  with  snuff  use  re- 
vealed similar  changes  in  platelet  function 
in  response  to  these  two  forms  of  tobacco 
use."  This  result,  combined  with  the  finding 
that  smoking  nontobacco  cigarettes*''  failed 
to  produce  changes  in  platelet  function  as 
large  as  observed  with  tobacco  cigarettes, 
suggests  that  nicotine  is  an  important  active 
agent.  Because  nontobacco  cigarettes  also 
affected  platelet  aggregation  somewhat, 
however,  carbon  monoxide  or  other  combus- 
tion products  may  also  influence  the  plate- 
lets. 


TABLE  2— EFFECT  OF  PASSIVE  AND  ACTIVE  SMOKING  ON  F>UTELET  AGGREGATION  AND  ENDOTHELIAL  CELL  DAMAGE 
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Note:  All  studies  are  paired  and  reflect  significant  differences  ((kO  005),  Platelel  aggregate  ratw  is  the  ratio  of  platelet  count  of  platelet-rich  plasma,  prepared  immediately  after  »enipuncture  with  a  solilioo  containing  edetic  acid  and 
formaldehyde,  to  thai  of  platelet-rich  plasma  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  encept  for  the  absence  of  fofmaldehyde.  A  decrease  in  the  platelet  aggregate  ratio  reflects  an  increased  formation  of  platelet  aggregates  Endothelial  cell  count 
IS  mean  number  of  anuclear  cell  carcasses  in  0,9  yi.  chambers.  Modified  from  Oavis  et  al,"""  " 


Sinzinger  and  Kefalldes"  measured  plate- 
let sensitivity  to  antiaggregatory 
prostaglandins  (Ei,  I2,  and  Dj)  before,  during, 
and  after  15  minutes  of  exposure  to  En's  in 
healthy  nonsmokers  and  smokers.  Passive 
smoking  reduced  platelet  sensitivity  to  the 
antiaggregatory  prostaglandins  I2  and  E,  sig- 
nificantly (p<0.01)  by  a  factor  of  about  2  by 
the  end  of  15  minutes  of  exposure  to  ETS 
among  nonsmokers.  This  effect  persisted  at 
20  minutes  after  the  end  of  exposure  and 
ceased  by  40  minutes.  Platelet  response  to 
prostaglandin  Dj  changed  modestly  in  a 
similar  pattern  but  was  not  significant. 
Among  smokers,  the  control  level  of  platelet 
aggregation  was  higher  (jxO.Ol),  and  the 
prostaglandins  had  no  significant  effects  on 
platelet  aggregation  over  time  during  or 
after  exposure  to  ETS.  Sinzinger  and 
Vlrgolini"  also  showed  that  repeated  expo- 
sure to  ETS  for  1  hr/day  for  10  days  produced 
lasting  changes  in  platelet  function  in  non- 
smokers  similar  to  those  observed  in  smok- 
ers. Thus,  nonsmokers'  platelets  seem  much 
more  sensitive  to  a  single  exposure  to  ETTS 
than  do  smokers'  platelets,  and  change  in 
platelet  sensitivity  to  disaggregating 
prostaglandins  in  nonsmokers  exposed  to 
ETS  for  short  periods  is  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  smokers. 

Further  evidence  from  the  same  laboratory 
that  passive  smoking  increases  platelet  ag- 
gregation comes  from  work  by  Burghuber  et 
al,**  who  studied  smokrjrs  and  nonsmokers 
who  smoked  two  cigarettes  and  also  exposed 
a  different  group  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
to  ETS  in  an  18  m'  room  in  which  30  ciga- 
rettes had  been  smoked  just  before  exposing 
the  nonsmokers.  They  measured  the  sen- 
sitivity of  platelets  to  the  disaggregating 
substance  prostaglandin  I2  that  is  released 


by  endothelium  and  inhibits  platelet  aggre- 
gation. Figure  3  shows  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment. In  smokers,  neither  smoking  nor 
passive  smoking  affected  the  sensitivity  of 
the  platelets  to  the  disaggregating  effect  of 
prostaglandin  I2.  The  sensitivity  of  platelets 
in  smokers  was  also  significantly  lower  than 
that  of  nonsmokers.  In  contrast,  platelets 
were  more  sensitive  to  prostaglandin  Ij  in 
nonsmokers,  with  both  smoking  and  passive 
smoking  producing  a  similar  reducton  in 
platelet  sensitivity  to  prostaglandin  Ij. 
These  results  suggest  that  the  platelets  of 
smokers  are  already  desensitized  to  the 
antiaggregatory  substance  prostaglandin  I; 
so  that  no  further  decrease  in  aggregation  is 
seen.  The  significant  decrease  in  platelet 
sensitivity  to  prostaglandin  after  short-term 
exposure  to  ETS  suggests  that  after  ETS  ex- 
posure platelets  are  more  likely  to  aggregate 
with  adverse  consequences. 

Earlier  work  by  Saba  and  Mason  *«  also  in- 
dicated that  nicotine  increased  a  variety  of 
measures  of  platelet  aggregation  in  non- 
smokers  and  smokers.  Although  the  in  vitro 
effects  of  nicotine  on  platelets  from  smokers 
was  greater  than  that  in  nonsmokers,  the  ef- 
fect generally  did  not  vary  with  dose  (be- 
tween 2xl0-»  and  2x10-*  M),  suggesting  that 
the  effects  of  nicotine  on  platelets  occur  at 
low  doses  and  that  the  system  saturates 
quickly.  This  observation  may  explain  why 
passive  and  active  smoking  have  such  simi- 
lar effects  on  platelets.*' *2*3 

The  probable  link  between  nicotine  and  ad- 
verse physiological  effects  is  nicotine-in- 
duced release  of  catecholamines.  Catechola- 
mines are  then  responsible  for  increased 
platelet  aggregation.  This  reasoning  sug- 
gests that  p-adrenergic  receptor  blockers 
may   provide  some  protection   in  smokers. 


This  premise  is  borne  out  by  a  trial  compar- 
ing the  effects  of  the  p-blocker  metoprolol  to 
a  thiazide  diuretic  in  the  control  of  moderate 
hypertension."  For  the  same  reduction  in 
blood  pressure,  the  metoprolol-treated  group 
had  a  significantly  lower  mortality  rate  than 
did  the  thiazide-treated  group.  Practically 
all  of  this  reduction  in  mortality,  however, 
was  seen  in  smokers  and  not  nonsmokers. 
This  study  provides  evidence  that  blocking 
the  effects  of  catecholamines  (released  by 
nicotine)  was  the  cause  of  the  reduced  mor- 
tality in  smokers  who  were  receiving 
metoprolol. 

In  sum,  passive  smoking  increases  platelet 
aggregation,  with  a  magnitude  similar  to 
that  observed  in  active  smoking.  Moreover, 
the  response  of  nonsmokers  to  both  active 
and  passive  smoking  appears  to  be  different 
from  smokers,  with  nonsmokers  being  more 
sensitive  to  lower  exposures  to  cigarette 
smoke  than  are  smokers.  This  observation 
indicates  that  the  pharmacology  of  ETS  in 
nonsmokers  may  be  different  than  in  smok- 
ers, with  nonsmokers  being  more  sensitive  to 
low  doses  of  ETS.  In  particular,  it  invali- 
dates attempts  to  estimate  "cigarette  equiv- 
alent" doses  of  ETTS  in  nonsmokers  or  ex- 
trapolating from  risks  of  smoking  in  smok- 
ers to  effects  of  ETTS  on  nonsmokers.**  The 
resulting  increase  in  platelet  aggregation 
can  contribute  to  acute  thrombus  formation 
and  myocardial  Infarction. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  platelets  in  acute 
thrombus  formation,  platelets  are  also  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  atherosclero- 
sis.** Once  there  is  damage  to  the  arterial  en- 
dothelium, either  through  mechanical  or 
chemical  factors,  platelets  Interact  with  or 
adhere  to  subendothelial  connective  tissue 
and  initiate  a  sequence  that  leads  to  athero- 
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Penn  et  al**  extended  this  result  in  a  simi- 
lar experiment  by  showing  that  the  effects  of 
DMBA  on  the  extent  of  plaque  buildup  in 
chickens  was  dose  dependent.  The  median 
cross-sectional  area  of  plaques  on  individual 
aortic  segments  and  the  plaque  volume  index 
<an  approximate  measure  of  the  total  volume 
of  plaque  per  aorta)  Increased  in  a  nearly  lin- 
ear fashion  with  DMBA  dose.  In  contrast  to 
the  marked  increase  in  plaque  area  in  the 
DMBA-treated  animals,  the  percentage  of 
aortic  sections  with  plaques  in  carcinogen- 
treated  animals  was  only  slightly  higher 
than  in  controls.  Plaques  with  a  small  cross- 
sectional  area  were  present  in  all  animals. 
Lesions  of  widely  differing  cross-sectional 
areas  appeared  to  be  similar  histologically 
under  the  light  microscrope. 

Together,  these  data  suggest  strongly  that 
a  major  effect  of  long-term  DMBA  exposure 
is  to  increase  the  size  of  spontaneous  aortic 
lesions.  Rather  than  inducing  a  cancerlike 
change  in  an  individual  cell  that  begins  the 
process  that  ultimately  leads  to  plaque  for- 
mation, Penn  et  al'^  suggested  that  long- 
term  DMBA  exposure  causes  preferential  di- 
vision of  individual  cells  or  patches  of  cells 
within  the  preexisting  spontaneous  lesions. 
From  this  perspective,  DMBA  and  other  ex- 
ogenous compounds  would  be  acting  as  a 
mitogen,  similar  to  that  released  by  acti- 
vated platelets,  to  stimulate  division  of  aor- 
tic smooth  muscle. 

Revis  et  al**  found  similar  results  in  White 
Carneau  pigeons  Injected  with  DMBA  and 
benzo(a)pyrene  weekly  for  6  months,  begin- 
ning when  the  pigeons  were  3  months  old. 
Compared  with  the  work  described  above, 
they  found  that  benzol  a  )pyrene  had  a  greater 
effect  on  atherogenesis  than  did  DMBA,  and 
they  also  failed  to  observe  a  dose-response 
relation  between  the  dose  given  and  the 
amount  of  aortic  plaque.  These  differences 
from  the  work  just  described  may  be  related 
to  species  differences,  differences  in  the  car- 
rier used  to  inject  the  PAHs  (dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide in  the  previous  studies  compared  with 
corn  oil  in  this  one),  or  differences  in  the  age 
of  the  pigeons  or  dosing  schedule.  They  also 
found  an  Increase  in  aortic  plaques  in  pi- 
geons treated  with  the  PAH  3- 
methylcholanthrene  but  not  the  carcinogen 
2,4,6-trichlorophenol  or  the  PAH 
benzo(e)pyrene,  which  is  not  considered  a 
carcinogen.  This  result  suggests  that  car- 
cinogenic PAHs,  rather  than  carcinogens  or 
PAHs  in  general,  are  implicated  in  the  ath- 
erosclerotic process. 

Revis  et  sii^  also  studied  the  distribution 
of  these  compounds  after  they  had  been 
radiolabeled.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  in- 
jection of  PAHs.  radioactivity  in  the  liver, 
aorta,  and  lung  accounted  for  75  percent  of 
the  injected  dose,  whereas  in  animals  in- 
jected with  2,4,6-trichlorophenol,  radioactiv- 
ity in  the  liver  and  kidney  accounted  for  80 
percent  of  the  dose.  In  addition,  80  percent  of 
the  radioactivity  observed  in  the  plasma  im- 
mediately after  injection  of  radiolabeled 
PAHs  was  associated  with  the  low  density 
and  high  density  lipoprotein  cholesterol 
fractions  compared  with  only  24  percent  of 
the  2,3,6- trichlorophenol,  suggesting  that 
plasma  lipoproteins  are  an  important  vehicle 
for  transporting  PAHs  to  their  sites  of  acti- 
vation in  the  arteries. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  ETS  directly 
affects  plasma  lipoproteins.  Moskowitz  et 
al*'  showed  that  adolescent  children  whose 
parents  smoked  had  elevated  levels  of  cho- 
lesterol and  depressed  levels  of  high  density 
lipoproteins,  even  after  correcting  for  age, 
weight,  height,  and  sex.  These  effects  were 
dose  dependent;  the  greater  the  exposure  to 


ETS,  the  greater  were  the  changes  in  these 
variables.  Pomerehn  et  al  ^  observed  similar 
effects  of  ETS  on  high  density  lipoprotein  in 
children  whose  parents  smoked  and  in  chil- 
dren who  smoked  or  chewed  tobacco  them- 
selves. High  levels  of  total  cholestrol  and  low 
levels  of  high  density  lipoprotein  are  impor- 
tant for  the  development  of  plaque.  Data  on 
total  cholesterol  and  high  density 
lipoprotein  from  non-smokers  married  to 
smokers  are  inconclusive.'"'" 

To  further  elucidate  the  possible  mecha- 
nisms by  which  PAHs  induce  atherosclerotic 
changes,  Majesky  et  al«*  administered  a  sin- 
gle injection  of  benzo(a)pyrene  to  White 
Carneau  and  Show  Racer  pigeons,  then 
looked  for  metabolites  of  the  benzo(a)pyrene 
in  aortic  and  hepatic  tissues  48  hours  later. 
White  Carneau  pigeons  typically  develop  se- 
vere atherosclerosis  by  3  years  of  age,  where- 
as Show  Racer  pigeons  are  relatively  resist- 
ant to  aortic  atherosclerosis.  Aortic  prepara- 
tions of  the  White  Carneau  strain  exhibited  a 
much  greater  inducibllity  of  the  microsomal 
monoxygenase  system  than  did  those  of  a 
Show  Racer  strain,  particularly  in  young  pi- 
geons. Aortic  tissues  from  White  Carneau  pi- 
geons aged  6-12  months  exhibited  a  threefold 
to  12-fold  inducibllity,  whereas  aortic  tissues 
from  the  same  strain  at  2-5  years  of  age  ex- 
hibited only  minor  (maximum,  3.3-fold)  and, 
for  the  most  part,  statistically  insignificant 
increases.  No  age  differences  in  inducibllity 
could  be  detected  in  the  Show  Racer  strain. 
Interestingly,  the  differences  in  inducibllity 
manifest  in  aortic  tissues  were  greater  in 
aortic  tissues  than  in  hepatic  tissues  from 
the  same  birds.  Thus,  the  PHAs  seem  to  ac- 
celerate any  preexisting  tendency  to  develop 
atherosclerosis. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  mechanism  by 
which  PAHs  exhibit  atherogenic  effects,  it 
seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the  reactive 
intermediary  metabolites  of  these  chemicals 
are  the  proximate  atherogenic  or 
coatherogenic  agents  because  the  parent 
compounds  are  relatively  inert  both  chemi- 
cally and  biologically.  Thus  bioactivation 
and  inactlvation  (and  regulatory  control  of 
these  processes)  may  be  presumed  to  play  ex- 
tremely important  roles  in  their  atherogenic 
properties.  Bioactivated  chemicals  vary  in 
their  stability  and  reactivity  according  to 
four  general  categories:  (1)  those  that  are  ex- 
tremely unstable  and  persist  only  at  the  im- 
mediate site  (enzyme)  of  bioactivation,  (2) 
those  that  persist  only  within  cells  in  which 
bioactivation  occurs.  (3)  those  that  persist 
primarily  only  within  tissues  in  which 
bioactivation  occurs,  and  (4)  those  capable  of 
being  transferred  in  the  circulation  from  one 
organ  to  another.  For  the  first  three  of  these 
four  categories,  biotransformation  in  the 
aorta  per  se  (target  tissue  activation)  would 
be  of  prime  interest  and  importance.  This.  It 
appears  that  PAHs  could  be  playing  either  a 
mutagenic  or  mitogenic  role  in  beginning 
the  atherosclerotic  process  in  susceptible 
cells  or  individuals,  depending  on  how  the 
PAHs  in  ETS  are  metabolized  in  the  aorta. 

The  finding  that  enzymes  that  metabolize 
DMBA  and  benzo(a)pyrene  are  in  the  artery 
wall  led  Penn  et  al**  to  search  for  specific 
molecular  events  in  plaque  cells  that  would 
lead  to  DNA  changes  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously found  in  tumors.  Identification  of 
such  processes  would  be  supportive  of  the 
monoclonal  hypothesis  of  atherogenesis. 
They  obtained  human  DNA  samples  from 
coronary  artery  plaques  as  well  as  DNA  from 
normal  sections  of  the  coronary  arteries  at 
surgery  to  remove  the  plaque.  These  DNA 
samples  were  tested  with  the  NIH  3T3  cell 
transsection    assay.    Foci    arose    in    cells 
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txansfected  with  each  of  the  DNA  samples 
obtained  from  the  human  coronary  plaque, 
with  an  efficiency  (number  of  foci/„g  of  DNA) 
ranging  from  0.016  to  0.060  (mean,  0.036).  The 
transfection  efficiencies  for  DNA  from  nor- 
mal coronary  artery,  liver,  spleen,  lung,  kid- 
ney, and  trachea  were  all  less  than  0.008.  The 
transformed  cells  were  also  injected  into  the 
scalps  of  nude  mice,  where  they  developed 
tumors.  These  results  provide  direct  evi- 
dence for  similarities  on  the  molecular  level 
in  the  development  of  plaques  and  tumors. 
Human  coronary  artery  plaque  DNA  con- 
tains sequences  capable  of  transforming  NIH 
3T3  cells,  and  these  transformed  cells  can 
cause  tumors  after  injection  into  nude  mice. 
Control  experiments  verified  that  the  trans- 
forming cells  did  indeed  contain  human  DNA 
and  that  the  tumorigenic  (or  transforming) 
activity  was  not  due  to  the  ras  oncogene 
family.  Although  these  results  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  human  plaque  DNA  has  trans- 
forming ability,  the  temporal  expression  of 
this  activity  in  vivo  is  not  known.  The 
plaques  were  taken  from  adult  patients  in 
late  stages  of  vascular  disease.  Thus,  we  can- 
not determine  from  these  samples  whether 
the  manifestation  of  transformation  is  a  rel- 
atively late  event  in  plaque  development  or 
an  early  but  stable  event.  Oncogene  activa- 
tion and  expression  is  an  important  early 
event  in  transformation  and  tumor  genesis. 
These  results  identify  special  molecular 
events  that  may  underlie  the  proliferation  of 
smooth  muscle  cells  that  is  a  hallmark  of 
atherosclerotic  plaque  development  and 
demonstrates  that  plaque  cells  exhibit  mo- 
lecular alterations  that  had  previously  only 
been  thought  to  be  present  in  cancer-cell 
transformation  and  tumorigenesis.  These  re- 
sults provide  direct  support  for  the 
monoclonal  hypothesis. 

Randerath  et  al«*  also  demonstrate  that 
constituents  of  cigarette  "tar,"  including 
benzo(a)pyrene,  are  preferentially  attracted 
to  the  heart  and  damage  DNA  there.  They 
studied  molecular  mechanisms  of  smoking- 
related  carcinogenesis  by  examining  the  in- 
duction and  distribution  of  covalent  DNA 
damage  in  internal  organs  of  the  mouse  after 
topical  application  of  cigarette  smoke  con- 
densate daily  for  1,  3,  or  6  days  then  killed  24 
hours  later.  DNA  samples  were  obtained 
from  skin,  lung,  heart,  kidney,  liver,  and 
spleen.  Adducts  containing  benzo(a)pyrene- 
derived  moieties  were  identified,  together 
with  others.  At  all  three  times,  the  number 
of  adducts  in  heart  and  lung  DNA  was  about 
five  times  higher  than  that  in  liver  and 
slightly  higher  than  that  in  skin.  Covalent 
DNA  damage  was  estimated  to  be  6.2,  5.7,  3.9, 
and  1.9  times  higher,  respectively,  in  lung, 
heart,  skin,  and  kidney  than  in  liver,  rang- 
ing from  approximately  1  adducf  5.4x10"  DNA 
nucleotides  in  lung  to  1  adduct/S.SxlC  DNA 
nucleotides  in  liver.  Spleen  DNA  was  prac- 
tically adduct  free.  Although  the  DNA 
adduct  profiles  resembled  each  other  quali- 
tatively among  the  different  tissues,  there 
were  major  quantitative  differences  between 
the  different  tissues,  with  the  highest  DNA 
binding  occurring  in  the  lung  and  heart.  The 
reasons  for  the  high  incidence  of  DNA 
adducts  in  the  heart  are  not  known  but  may 
be  related  to  the  role  of  plasma  lipids  in 
transporting  PAHs  such  as  ben20(a)pyrene 
and  binding  of  these  lipids  to  coronary  arte- 
ries. 

In  sum,  there  is  a  growing'  body  of  evidence 
at  a  molecular  level  supporting  the 
monoclonal  hypothesis  of  atherogenesis, 
with  compounds  in  tobacco  smoke  and  ETS 
strongly  implicated  as  agents  that  stimulate 
the  development  of  coronary  lesions.  Regard- 


less of  whether  the  monoclonal  hypothesis 
proves  to  be  true  (or,  more  likely,  one  of  sev- 
eral initiators  of  the  atherosclerotic  proc- 
ess), there  is  clear  evidence  that  components 
of  ETS,  in  particular  PAHs  such  as 
benzo(a)pyrene,  initiate  or  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  plaque.  These  biochemical  find- 
ings are  consistent  with  the  epidemiological 
finding  that  chimney  sweeps,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  high  levels  of  PAHs  in  soot,  have  an 
increased  risk  of  heart  disease  (as  well  as 
cancer)  and  tend  to  develop  these  diseases 
earlier  than  do  members  of  other,  com- 
parable, occupations  that  are  not  exposed  to 
PAHs.«  The  PAHs  in  ETS  are  clearly  impli- 
cated at  epidemiological,  physiological,  and 
biochemical  levels  in  the  genesis  of  heart 
disease. 

SUMMARY 

The  evidence  that  ETS  increases  risk  of 
death  from  heart  disease  is  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  1986  when  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  concluded  that  ETTS  caused  lung 
cancer  in  healthy  nonsmokers.'  There  are  10 
epidemiological  studies,  conducted  in  a  vari- 
ety of  locations,  that  reflect  about  30  percent 
increase  in  risk  of  death  from  ischemic  heart 
disease  or  myocardial  infraction  among  non- 
smokers  living  with  smokers.  The  larger 
studies  also  demonstrate  a  significant  dose- 
response  effect,  with  greater  exposure  to 
ETS  associated  with  greater  risk  of  death 
from  heart  disease. 

These  epidemiological  studies  are  com- 
plemented by  a  variety  of  physiological  and 
biochemical  data  that  show  that  ETS  ad- 
versely affects  platelet  function  and  dam- 
ages arterial  endothelium  In  a  way  that  in- 
creases the  risk  of  heart  disease.  Moreover, 
ETS,  in  realistic  exposures,  also  exerts  sig- 
nificant adverse  effects  on  exercise  capabil- 
ity of  both  healthy  people  and  those  with 
heart  disease  by  reducing  the  body's  ability 
to  deliver  and  utilize  oxygen.  In  animal  ex- 
periments, ETS  also  depresses  cellular  res- 
piration at  the  level  of  mitochondria.  The 
polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons  in  ETS 
also  accelerate,  and  may  initiate,  the  devel- 
opment of  atherosclerotic  plaque. 

Of  note,  the  cardiovascular  effects  of  ETTS 
appear  to  be  different  in  nonsmokers  and 
smokers.  Nonsmokers  appear  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  ETTS  than  do  smokers,  perhaps  be- 
cause some  of  the  affected  physiological  sys- 
tems are  sensitive  to  low  doses  of  the  com- 
pounds in  ETS,  then  saturate,  and  also  per- 
haps because  of  physiological  adaptions 
smokers  undergo  as  a  result  of  long-term  ex- 
posure to  the  toxins  in  cigarette  smoke.  In 
any  event,  these  findings  indicate  that,  for 
cardiovascular  disease,  it  is  Incorrect  to 
compute  "cigarette  equivalents  "  for  passive 
exposure  to  ETS  and  then  to  extrapolate  the 
effects  of  this  exposure  on  nonsmokers  from 
the  effects  of  direct  smoking  on  smokers. 

These  results  suggest  that  heart  disease  is 
an  important  consequence  of  exposure  to 
ETS.  The  combination  of  epidemiological 
studies  with  demonstration  of  physiological 
changes  with  exposure  to  ETS.  together  with 
biochemical  evidence  that  elements  of  ETS 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  car- 
diovascular system,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  ETS  causes  heart  disease.  This  increase 
in  risk  translates  into  about  10  times  as 
many  deaths  from  ETTS-induced  heart  disease 
as  lung  cancer;  these  deaths  contribute 
greatly  to  the  estimated  53.000  deaths  annu- 
ally from  passive  smoking.*  This  toll  makes 
passive  smoking  the  third  leading  prevent- 
able cause  of  death  in  the  United  States 
today,  behind  active  smoking'"'  and  alco- 
hol.'" 
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•  Mr,  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the 
Tobacco  Product  Education  and  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  The  Tobacco 
Product  Education  and  Control  Act 
seeks  to  save  American  lives  by  enlist- 
ing the  Federal  Government  in  the 
fight  against  tobacco  addiction,  par- 
ticularly among  our  children,  women, 
and  minorities.  We  can  no  longer  sit 
idly  by  while  our  young  people  are 
lured  into  believing  that  smoking  is 
glamorous  and  sexy.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  get  the  truth  out  about  the 


grave  health  consequences  of  smoking 
tobacco.  And  the  truth  is  that  smoking 
tobacco  kills. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  for  too  long  this 
Nation  has  been  complacent.  For  too 
long  we  have  sat  quietly  on  the  side- 
lines and  watched  tobacco  products 
slowly  suck  the  life  out  of  our  citizens. 

But  Americans  are  waking  up. 
They've  seen  too  many  lives  lost  to 
cancer,  emphysema,  and  lung  disease. 
And  Americans  want  decisive  action  to 
combat  the  tragedy  of  tobacco-related 
deaths. 

We  need  to  fight  this  battle  on  all 
fronts.  But  we  need  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  combating  tobacco  use 
among  our  youth.  Trends  in  tobacco 
use  reveal  that  more  and  more  young 
people  are  beginning  to  smoke.  One  out 
of  four  high  school  seniors  who  have 
ever  smoked  began  by  sixth  grade  when 
they  were  12  years  old.  Half  began  by 
eighth  grade  when  they  were  14  years 
old.  Now  that  we've  succeeded  in  get- 
ting cigarette  smoking  out  of  our  air- 
planes, we  need  focus  on  getting  to- 
bacco products  out  of  our  children's 
lives. 

Right  now  we  are  losing  the  battle  to 
prevent  our  kids  from  smoking.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  According 
to  a  statement  by  HHS  Secretary  Sulli- 
van in  1990,  90  percent  of  adult  smokers 
began  their  addiction  as  children.  Addi- 
tionally, according  to  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  more  than  half 
of  high  school  seniors  who  smoke  at 
least  half  a  pack  a  day  have  made  at 
least  one  serious  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  quit  smoking.  Some  47  per- 
cent say  they  would  like  to  quit.  And 
almost  75  percent  of  daily  smokers  in 
high  school  still  smoke  7  to  9  years 
later,  even  though  in  high  school  only 
5  percent  thought  they  would  be  daily 
smokers  5  years  later. 

In  many  ways,  the  fight  against  to- 
bacco a(ldiction  is  like  the  fight 
against  drug  addiction.  Drugs  are  ad- 
dictive. So  is  tobacco.  Drugs  are  fatal. 
So  is  tobacco.  It  leads  to  cancer  and 
lung  disease  and  emphysema.  And  we 
know  that  it  takes  nearly  400,000  pre- 
cious American  lives  each  year. 

We're  fighting  an  all-out  war  to  keep 
our  kids  off  drugs.  We've  targeted  re- 
sources for  drug  education.  We've  ap- 
pointed a  Federal  drug  czar.  And  we're 
trying  to  get  more  mone.v  into  our 
cities  and  States  to  fight  drug  abuse. 
This  legislation  will  finally  integrate 
tobacco  addiction  into  the  mission  of 
the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986. 

The  Tobacco  Product  Education  and 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1991  would 
provide  valuable  resources  to  help  in 
the  battle  against  addiction  among  our 
young  people.  It  would  authorize  two 
new  incentive  grant  programs  to  en- 
courage States  to  enact  and  enforce 
laws  to  limit  youth  access  to  tobacco 
products.  These  incentive  grants  are 
based  on  legislation  I  introduced  ear- 
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lier  this  year,  S.  560,   the  Adolescent 
Tobacco  and  Prevention  Act  of  1991. 

First,  the  bill  would  create  incentive 
grants  for  States  that  enact  and  en- 
force laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco products  to  a  minor  under  the 
age  of  18.  States  would  be  encouraged 
to  ban  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  in 
vending  machines  unless  the  presence 
of  minors  is  not  allowed  on  the  prem- 
ises where  the  machine  is  located.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  would  create  an  incentive 
grant  program  to  get  States  to  make 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
smoke-free. 

The  Tobacco  Product  Education  and 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1991  also  es- 
tablishes other  programs  and  policies 
that  are  designed  to  address  this  na- 
tional health  tragedy  which  costs  our 
Nation  over  $65  billion  per  year  in 
health  care  costs  and  lost  productivity. 
First,  it  sets  up  a  National  Information 
Program  that  would  provide  funds  for 
public  service  announcements  and  paid 
advertisements  to  discourage  tobacco 
use.  Second,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  program  to  reduce  tobacco  use 
in  the  workplace  among  groups  that 
have  the  highest  prevalence  of  smok- 
ing. Finally,  this  legislation  contains 
"sunshine"  provisions  that  will  enable 
Americans  to  readily  see  what  is  con- 
tained in  tobacco  products  and  how 
dangerous  they  are  to  one's  health. 

We  need  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
to  enact  this  legislation.  The  need  for  a 
comprehensive  Federal  policy  on  smok- 
ing couldn't  be  greater.  The  Govern- 
ment must  play  an  active  role  in  send- 
ing out  a  strong,  clear  message  to  the 
Nation  that  smoking  kills.  And  we 
must  provide  the  resources  to  help  pre- 
vent would-be  smokers  from  becoming 
addicted.  Our  children  and  citizens  de- 
serve no  less. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Kennedy,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tobacco  Product  Edu- 
cation and  Health  Protection  Act  of 
1991. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  center  for 
tobacco  products  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  purpose  of:  First,  ex- 
panding Federal  education  and  infor- 
mation efforts;  second,  researching 
patterns  of  tobacco  product  use  and 
cessation;  third,  coordinating  edu- 
cation and  research  within  the  Public 
Health  Service;  and  fourth,  providing 
information  to  foreign  countries  where 
tobacco  use  is  on  the  rise.  An  author- 
ization of  $110  million  is  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  these  purposes. 

The  bill  will  also  requii'e  disclosure 
to  the  public  of  tar  and  nicotine  levels 
as  well  as  additives  to  each  brand, 
other  than  flavorings,  fragrances, 
colorings,   and  spices.   Additives   that 


significantly  increase  the  risk  of  the 
product  may  be  restricted. 

The  bill  would  replace  the  current 
warning  label  on  cigarette  packs  with  a 
new,  more  compelling  label  stating, 
"Surgeon  General's  Warning:  Smoking 
Is  Addictive.  Once  you  start  you  may 
not  be  able  to  stop."  This  warning 
label  will  be  moved  from  the  side  of  the 
package  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
package  and  increased  in  size  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  surface  area. 

The  current  Federal  preemption  on 
regulation  of  local  tobacco  advertising 
and  promotion  is  repealed  with  respect 
to  stationery  outdoor  advertising  and 
transit  advertising.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  which  had  expressed  con- 
cern over  preemption  language  in  a 
previous  version,  is  not  opposed  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill. 

These  are  important  steps  toward 
stopping  the  Nation's  No.  1  preventable 
cause  of  death:  tobacco  use.  The  statis- 
tics are  shocking.  Each  year  smoking 
kills  almost  400,000  Americans,  more 
than  1,000  a  day.  The  tragedy  is  that 
tobacco  use  begins  early.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  cigarette  nicotine  addiction 
occurs  before  the  smoker's  21st  birth- 
day; 50  percent  occurs  before  age  14. 
Once  individuals  begin  smoking  a  great 
majority  will  be  unable  to  quit. 

Because  the  human  and  economic 
costs  of  smoking  are  enormous,  we 
need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  everyone,  particularly  every 
young  person,  is  educated  thoroughly 
on  the  impact  tobacco  will  have  on  his 
or  her  life.  We  need  to  replace  the 
glamorous  images  of  tobacco  use  with 
a  clear  picture  of  the  ugly  realities  as- 
sociated with  it:  addiction,  illness,  and 
death. 

This  bill  is  directed  in  particular  to 
preventing  children,  pregnant  women, 
and  other  high  risk  groups  from  becom- 
ing users.  And  for  smokers  who  want  to 
quit,  this  bill  will  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities and  more  effective  ways  in 
which  to  quit.  If  this  information 
changes  the  behavior  of  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people  it  reaches,  this 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective meausures  we  will  have  enacted 
in  the  recent  past. 

I  am  proud  to  join  Senator  Kennedy, 
the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
American  Lung  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  more  than  75 
other  organizations  in  supporting  this 
much  needed  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  intro- 
ducing the  Tobacco  Product  Education 
and  Health  Protection  Act  of  1991.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  year  we  will  be  able 
to  enact  this  legislation  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  cigarette  smoking  is 
the  leading  preventable  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  300.000  deaths 


each  year  in  the  United  States,  or  more 
than  one  of  every  six  deaths  in  our 
country.  Anything  that  we  can  do  to 
encourage  people  to  stop  smoking,  and 
to  discourage  everybody  from  starting 
to  smoke,  will  be  vital  to  ensure  the 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
people  in  this  country. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  bill 
that  should  be  highlighted.  First,  the 
bill  establishes  a  center  for  tobacco 
products  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  center  will  administer  a  national 
information  program  aimed  at  educat- 
ing the  public  on  the  health  implica- 
tions of  tobacco  use.  Grants  will  be 
provided  to  develop  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  paid  advertisements 
aimed  at  discouraging  people  from 
starting  to  smoke  and  to  encourage 
them  to  stop  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  a  critical  element  of 
this  legislation  is  the  new  incentive 
grant  program  which  encourages 
States  to  better  enforce  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  tobacco  products  to  in- 
dividuals under  18.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  tobacco  addiction  is  to  convince 
people  under  18  not  to  even  start  smok- 
ing. Through  public  information  pro- 
grams and  tougher  enforcement  of 
State  laws,  we  stand  a  better  chance 
that  the  generation  now  growing  up 
will  not  become  addicted  to  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  1964 
Surgeon  General's  landmark  report  on 
cigarette  smoking,  the  evidence 
against  smoking  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. The  programs  outlined  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  should  not  be 
controversial;  this  bill  itself  should  not 
be  controversial.  But  as  my  colleagues 
may  recollect,  similar  legislation  was 
not  enacted  last  year  because  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  lifting  of 
the  Federal  preemption  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

In  its  current  form,  this  legislation 
partially  lifts  the  Federal  preemption, 
but  only  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
location  of  cigarette  advertising.  Many 
questions  still  remain  to  be  resolved  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  proposed  exemption. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  will  hold  extensive  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  constitutional 
and  interstate  commerce  implications 
of  this  exception. 

However.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  to  convince 
young  people  not  to  start  smoking,  we 
must  do  something  about  the  market- 
ing and  promotion  of  cigarettes.  And 
that  entails  finding  ways  to  counter 
the  billions  that  cigarette  companies 
spend  to  promote  smoking  as  socially 
"right,"  socially  "hip,"  and  socially 
"cool." 

What  is  the  most  universally  recog- 
nized symbol  of  the  macho  American 
male?— the  Marlboro  man  plastered  on 
billboa:'ds  throughout  the  world.  Pro- 
fessional stock  car  racers  compete  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
fore crowds  of  thousands  and  television 
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ronmental  considerations  are  taken 
into  account,  by  way  of  a  formal  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement. 

This  way,  the  environment  is  pro- 
tected: the  Federal  taxpayer  may  get  a 
reprieve  from  costly  piecemeal  disixjsal 
contracts,  and  residents  near  landfills 
in  the  Washington  area  gain  peace  of 
mind. 

Many  people  have  come  together  to 
make  this  possible.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, John  Warner,  who  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill.  Senator  Warner  and 
Representative  Jim  Moran  joined  me  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  environmental 
impact  process  to  be  circumvented. 

This  legislation  does  not  solve  our  re- 
gion's trash  problem  in  one  fell  swoop. 
But  it  sets  us  on  the  right  road,  the 
road  which  leads  to  a  cleaner  and  safer 
future.* 
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iitroducing  a  bill  which 
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will  change  the  way  our 
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kjnow,  Mr.  President,  I've 
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out  of  government, 
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is  often  ineffective, 
solution  is  needed, 
force,   bringing  to- 
from    Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  address  the  refuse 
ensively.  And  third,  it 
expansion  of  the  1-95 
made  only  after  envi- 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  clarify  that  a  re- 
fund in  the  price  received  for  milk 
shall  not  be  considered  as  any  type  of 
price  support  or  payment  for  purposes 
of  certain  highly  erodible  land  and  wet- 
land conservation  requirements,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

DAIRY  ASSESSMENT  CONSERVATION 
LEGISLATION. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
help  clarify  some  dairy  conservation 
requirements. 

USDA  recently  published  a  final  rule 
in  the  Federal  Register  which  will  re- 
quire all  dairy  farmers  to  file  an  ap- 
proved conservation  program  for  their 
farm— and  maintain  that  program— in 
order  to  have  their  assessment  re- 
funded. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  participation  in  the  Sod- 
buster  Swampbuster  Programs  is  vol- 
untary, and  that  the  requirements 
apply  only  to  those  producers  who 
choose  to  participate  in  those  pro- 
grams. However,  dairy  assessments  are 
mandatory.  By  requiring  compliance 
with  conservation  in  order  to  have 
dairy  assessments  refunded,  dairy 
farmers  are  being  forced  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  sup- 
posedly voluntary  conservation  pro- 
grams. This  is  wrong,  and  it  must  be 
corrected. 

My  legislation  will  correct  this 
wrong.  Simply  stated,  my  bill  will  clar- 
ify that  a  refund  in  the  price  received 
for  milk  shall  not  be  considered  as  any 
type  of  price  support  or  payment  for 
purposes  of  certain  conservation  re- 
quirements. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
correcting  this  wrong.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
information  relating  to  nursing  home 


nurse  aides  and  home  health  care  aides 
be  collected  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE  WORKE.vS 
INFORMATION  ACT 

*  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
arise  to  introduce  the  Long-Term 
Health  Care  Workers  Information  Act. 
This  bill  focuses  on  the  workers  who 
are  the  backbone  of  nursing  home  and 
home  health  care  in  our  nation.  I  am 
referring  to  the  thousands  of  health 
care  aides  who  provide  assistance  to 
the  frail,  chronically  ill  who  need  as- 
sistance with  activities  of  daily  living, 
such  as  feeding,  bathing,  and  dressing. 
Because  most  of  these  caregivers  are 
low-income  women  and  most  of  the  re- 
cipients of  their  care  are  elderly 
women,  this  legislation  is  a  critical 
women's  issue  in  our  long-term  care 
system. 

There  are  some  1.5  million  people  liv- 
ing in  our  Nation's  nursing  homes,  and 
most  of  them  are  very  old  and  frail. 
Many  of  them  and  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  elderly  living  at  home  need  some 
type  of  assistance  with  activities  of 
daily  living.  In  most  cases  these  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  health  care  aides, 
not  health  care  professionals  such  as 
nurses.  In  fact,  health  care  aides  pro- 
vide more  than  80  percent  of  the  direct 
patient  care  in  long-term  care  facili- 
ties. 

In  1986,  over  half  a  million  persons 
worked  as  nursing  home  aides  and 
there  were  at  least  300,000  home  health 
aides.  Given  the  scarcity  of  data  on 
these  two  jobs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  needs  for  the  future.  The 
Department  of  Labor  does  rate  home 
health  aides  as  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing occupations  for  the  next  15  years. 
And  many  nursing  homes  are  experi- 
encing shortages  of  nursing  aides.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  is  little  information  on 
a  nationwide  scale  about  these  work- 
ers, their  wages,  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Consequently,  these 
caregivers  are  overlooked  when  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  long-term  care 
services  are  developed. 

My  bill  requires  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  [NCHS]  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS]  to 
collect  demographic  and  employment 
and  benefit  data  on  nursing  home  aides 
and  home  health  aides.  It  also  requires 
NCHS  to  prepare  a  report  outlining  a 
variety  of  demographic  statistics  about 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care 
aides.  Finally,  it  directs  BLS  to  estab- 
lish occupational  codes  for  nursing 
home  and  home  health  care  aides  so 
that  future  wage  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  will  include  information 
specifically  about  these  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees [AFSCME]  and  the  Older  Worn- 
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en's  League  for  their  assistance  in 
crafting  this  piece  of  legislation. 

As  Congress  debates  the  crisis  in 
long-term  care,  we  need  accurate  and 
current  data  about  all  aspects  of  the 
problem.  At  an  April  26  hearing  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  on  home  and 
community-based  long-term  care  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  heard  about 
the  need  to  know  more  about  nursing 
home  aides  and  home  health  care  aides, 
because  these  workers  are  major  play- 
ers in  delivering  quality  long-term 
care. 

The  Long-Term  Health  Care  Workers 
Information  Act  is  an  important  first 
step  towards  providing  us  with  that 
critical  information.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long-Term 
Health  Care  Workers  Information  Act". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINrnONa 

As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  Nursing  home  nurse  aide.— The  term 
"nursing  home  nurse  aide"  means  an  individ- 
ual employed  at  a  nursing  or  convalescent 
home  who  assists  In  the  care  of  ptatients  at 
such  a  home  under  the  direction  of  nursing 
and  medical  staff. 

(2)  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  AIDE.— The  term 
"home  health  care  aide"  means  an  individ- 
ual who — 

(A)  is  self-employed  or  is  employed  by  a 
government,  charitable,  nonprofit,  or  propri- 
etary agency;  and 

(B)  cares  for  elderly,  convalescent,  or 
handicapped  Individuals  in  the  home  of  the 
Individuals  by  performing  routine  home  as- 
sistance (such  as  housecleaning,  cooking, 
and  laundry)  and  assisting  in  the  health  care 
of  such  individuals  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  or  home  health  nurse. 

SEC.  S.  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

(a)  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics.—The  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  shall  collect,  and  prepare  a  re- 
port containing,  demographic  information  on 
home  health  care  aides  and  nursing  home 
nurse  aides,  including  Information  on  the — 

(1)  age,  race,  marital  status,  education, 
number  of  children  and  other  dependents, 
gender,  and  primary  language,  of  the  aides: 
and 

(2)  location  of  facilities  at  which  the  aides 
are  employed  in— 

(A)  rural  communities:  or 

(B)  urban  or  suburban  communities. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.— The 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics shall  collect,  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining. Information  on  home  health  care 
aides  and  nursing  home  nurse  aides.  Includ- 
ing— 

(1)  information  on  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, including- 

(A)  with  respect  to  both  home  health  care 
aides  and  nursing  home  nurse  aides — 


(1)  the  length  of  employment  of  the  aides 
at  each  place  of  employment; 

(ii)  the  type  of  employer  of  the  aides  (such 
as  a  for-profit,  private  nonprofit,  charitable, 
or  government  employer,  or  an  independent 
contractor): 

(ill)  the  number  of  full-time,  part-time, 
and  temporary  positions  for  the  aides: 

(iv)  the  number  and  type  of  work-related 
injuries  occurring  to  the  aides; 

(V)  the  ratio  of  aides  to  professional  staff; 

(vi)  the  types  of  tasks  performed  by  the 
aides,  and  the  level  of  skill  needed  to  per- 
form the  tasks:  and 

(vii)  the  number  of  hours  worked  each 
week  by  the  aides:  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  nursing  home  nurse 
aides — 

(i)  the  type  of  facility  (such  as  a  skilled 
care  or  intermediate  care  facility)  of  the  em- 
ployer of  the  aides; 

(11)  the  number  of  beds  at  the  facility,  and 

(ill)  the  ratio  of  the  aides  to  beds  at  the  fa- 
cility: and 

(2)  Information  on  employment  benefits  in 
the  aides,  including — 

(A)  the  type  of  health  insurance  coverage, 
including- 

(i)  whether  the  insurance  plan  covers  de- 
pendents; 

(11)  the  amount  of  copayments  and 
deductibles;  and 

(lii)  the  amount  of  premiums: 

(B)  the  type  of  pension  plan  coverage; 

(C)  the  amount  of  vacation,  disability,  and 
sick  leave; 

(D)  wage  rates;  and 

(E)  the  extent  of  work-related  training  pro- 
vided. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Preparation. — The  reports  required  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be 
prepared  and  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  respectively, 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Presentation  of  Information.— The 
reports  required  by  section  3  shall  not  iden- 
tify by  name  individuals  supplying  Informa- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  reports.  The  reports 
shall  present  information  collected  in  the 
aggregate. 

(c)  TRANSMriTAL.- Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  reports  required  by  section  3  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

SEC.  5.  OCCUPATIONAL  CODE. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shall  include  an  occupational  code 
covering  nursing  home  nurse  aides  and  an 
occupational  code  covering  home  health  care 
aides  In  each  wage  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  that  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1(»2.  A  bill  to  permit  national 
banking  associations  to  establish  and 
operate  branches  in  States  other  than 
the  States  in  which  their  main  offices 
are  located,  subject  to  applicable  State 
statutory  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

STATE  CONTROL  OVER  INTERSTATE  BRANCH 
BANKING 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ris«  today  to  introduce  legislation  ad- 
di'essing  the  issue  of  interstate  branch 
banking.  Let  me  begin,  Mr.  President, 
by  pointing  out  there  is  a  significant 


difference  between  interstate  banking 
and  interstate  branching. 

Interstate  banking  may  mean  per- 
mitting out-of-State  banks  to  buy  in- 
State  banks  and  operate  them  as  sepa- 
rately incorporated  subsidiaries.  Inter- 
state banking  may  also  mean  permit- 
ting an  out-of-state  bank  to  establish 
a  separately  chartered  in-State  bank 
subsidiary. 

Interstate  branching  may  mean  one 
of  two  things.  First,  it  may  mean  an 
out-of-State  bank  can  set  up  shop  in  a 
new  State  simply  by  leasing  a  store 
front,  installing  an  automatic  teller 
and  putting  its  sign  on  the  front  door. 
Interstate  branching  may  also  mean 
that  an  out-of-State  holding  company 
can  simply  dissolve  its  separately  in- 
corporated in-State  subsidiary  bank 
and  convert  it  into  a  branch  store-front 
operation.  By  converting  the  sepa- 
rately incorporated  in-State  subsidiary 
into  a  branch  store  operation,  the  out- 
of-State  holding  company  can  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  former  subsidiary's 
employees,  terminate  the  need  for 
local  service  providers,  get  rid  of  the 
local  board  of  directors,  replace  the 
local  bank  president  with  a  branch 
manager,  and  transfer  much  of  the  op- 
eration to  the  bank  holding  company's 
out-of-State  headquarters. 

Under  current  law.  States  have  the 
power  to  open  themselves  to  interstate 
banking.  Almost  every  State  has  de- 
cided to  do  so  in  one  form  or  another, 
although  few  have  decided  to  permit 
interstate  banking  without  some  type 
of  controls  and  safeguards. 

Under  current  law.  States  also  have 
the  power  to  open  themselves  to  inter- 
state branching  by  State  chartered, 
nonmember  banks.  Few  States  have  de- 
cided to  open  themselves  to  such  inter- 
state branching. 

Under  current  law.  States  have  no 
power  to  open  themselves  to  interstate 
banking  by  national  or  member  banks. 
Federal  law  prohibits  the  States  from 
making  this  decision. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal effectively  mandates  complete 
interstate  branching  after  a  relatively 
short  transition  period.  As  you  can  see, 
this  is  a  complete  about-face  from  the 
current  law.  Instead  of  prohibiting 
States  from  deciding  whether  they 
want  interstate  branching,  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  forces  them  to  accept 
interstate  branching  within  their 
boarders  even  if  they  are  adamantly 
opposed. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  180-degree  re- 
versal of  our  Federal  policy  is  not 
sound.  A  better  approach  would  be  to 
give  States  the  ability  to  decide  af- 
firmatively whether  they  want  out-of- 
State  national  bank  bi-anches  in  their 
State.  States  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain at  least  some  control  over  out-of- 
State  branchss  operatiog  within  tb«ir 
boarders. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation allowing  States  to  decide  wheth- 
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TO  CHINA  ACT 
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ship in  Beijing  has  maintained  tight 
control  over  the  dissemination  of  news, 
telling  the  Chinese  people  only  what  it 
wants  them  to  hear. 

This  policy  continues  today.  The 
State  Department's  annual  report  on 
human  rights  practices  describes  cur- 
rent Chinese  policy  clearly: 

The  Chinese  Government  maintains  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting  under  strict 
party  and  government  control  *  *  *.  And  con- 
tinues to  jam  most  Chinese-language  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice  of  America  and  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

These  restrictions  represent  a  denial 
of  a  fundamental  right  enshrined  in  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  affirms  that  all 
people  have  the  "right  to  seek,  receive 
and  impact  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers." 

These  restrictions  are  a  repugnant 
manifestation  of  the  Communist  idea — 
now  fully  discredited  around  the 
globe — that  the  party  and  the  State 
must  control  not  only  the  lives  of  the 
people,  but  their  every  thought  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion continues  to  believe  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  maintain  close  ties 
with  the  leadership  in  Beijing.  I  believe 
strongly  that  another  channel  of  com- 
munication is  more  important — with 
the  people  of  China.  The  democratic 
ideal  is  alive  in  China,  and  we  should 
not  shrink  from  encouraging  those  who 
embody  it. 

Currently,  the  Voice  of  America 
plays  an  important  role  in  filling  the 
information  gap  in  China  with  nearly 
20  hours  of  daily  radio  broadcasting. 
But  this  broadcasting  focuses  on  inter- 
national events  rather  than  develop- 
ments within  China  itself. 

The  service  contemplated  by  this  leg- 
islation could  provide  a  critical  com- 
plement to  current  Voice  of  America 
broadcasting,  emphasizing  not  only 
Chinese  events  but  also  developments 
in  neighboring  states  in  East  Asia — es- 
pecially those  where  democracy  is 
slowly  taking  root,  such  as  the  Phil- 
ippines, South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  tem- 
porary commission  comprised  of  ex- 
perts on  China  and  on  international 
broadcasting.  The  commission  would 
have  6  months  to  review  the  many  is- 
sues involved  in  expanding  United 
States  broadcasting  to  China  and  to 
present  its  recommendations.  Just 
such  a  procedure  was  followed  in  the 
early  1980s,  when  a  commission  estab- 
lished by  President  Reagan  examined 
the  question  of  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cuba. 

This  week  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be?an  consideration  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Broadcasting  to  China  Act  has  al- 
ready been  included  in  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Operations  and  now  awaits  ac- 


tion by  the  full  committee.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee's chairman.  Senator  Kerry 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  express  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  full  com- 
mittee will  act  similarly  in  approving 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Broadcasting  to 
China  Act  continues  longstanding 
United  States  policy,  by  supporting  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  information, 
and  by  promoting  democratic  ideals, 
among  citizens  in  countries  of  critical 
importance  to  United  States  interests. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
legislation.  I  invite  their  cosponsor- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcast- 
ing to  China  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  according  to  the  annual  human  rights 
report  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
1990,  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  maintains  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  "under  strict  party  and  govern- 
ment control"  and  "continues  to  jam  most 
Chinese-language  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration"; 

(2)  fundamental  to  long-standing  United 
States  foreign  policy  has  been  support  for 
the  right  of  all  people  to  "seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers"  as  af- 
firmed in  Article  19  of  the  Univeral  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights; 

(3)  pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  United 
States  has  for  decades  actively  supported  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  information  and 
the  promotion  of  democratic  ideals  among 
citizens  in  countries  of  critical  importance 
to  United  States  Interests; 

(4)  prominent  in  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  has  been  support  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Marti, 
which  have  broadcast  accurate  and  timely 
information  to  the  oppressed  people  of  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba,  re- 
spectively, about  events  occurring  in  those 
countries; 

(5)  the  introduction  of  similar  radio  broad- 
casting to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
could  complement  existing  Voice  of  America 
programming  by  increasing  the  dissemina- 
tion to  the  Chinese  people  of  accurate  infor- 
mation and  ideas  relating  to  developments 
in  China  itself;  and 

(6)  such  broadcasting  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  professional  standards, 
would  serve  the  goals  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  by  promoting  freedom  in  main- 
land China. 

SEC.  3.  COMMISSION  ON  BROADCASTING  TO  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
Commission  on  Broadcasting  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall 
be  an  Independent  commission  In  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  11  members  from  among  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  within  45 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  President  shall  appoint  3  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  appoint  2  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  2  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  2  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(5)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  2  members  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  congressional  leaders  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b),  shall  designate  1  of  the 
members  to  be  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  quorum,  consisting  of  at 
least  6  members,  is  required  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(e)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

SEC.  4.  FUNCnONa 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Commission  shall  exam- 
ine the  feasibility,  effect,  and  implications 
for  United  States  foreign  policy,  of  institut- 
ing a  radio  broadcasting  service  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  promote  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  ideas  to  that 
nation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  develop- 
ments in  China  itself. 

(b)  Specific  Issues  To  Be  Examined.— The 
Commission  shall  examine  all  issues  related 
to  instituting  such  a  service,  including— 

(1)  program  content: 

(2)  staffing  and  legal  structure: 

(3)  transmitter  and  headquarters  require- 
ments: 

(4)  costs:  and 

(5)  expected  effect  on  developments  within 
China  and  on  Sino- American  relations. 

(c)  Methodology.— The  Commission  shall 
conduct  studies,  inquiries,  hearings,  and 
meetings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report  describ- 
ing its  activities  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  subsection  (a)  and  including  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  Issues  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Compensation  and  Travel  Expenses.— 

(1)  Members  of  the  Commission— 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
shall  each  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission: 
and 

(B)  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  authorized  for  employees  of  agencies 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regrular  places  of  busiiess  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Commiss-ion  who  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  paid  compensation  for  services 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
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(b)  Support  From  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches.— 

(1)  Executive  agencies.— Executive  agen- 
cies shall,  to  the  extent  the  President  deems 
appropriate  and  as  permitted  by  law,  provide 
the  Commission  with  appropriate  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  assistance. 

(2)  Congressional  committees.— Congres- 
sional committees  shall,  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  their  chairmen,  provide  appro- 
priate information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Expenses.— Expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

SEC,  6.  TERMINATION. 

The  Conrmiisslon  shall  terminate  upon  sub- 
mission of  the  report  described  in  section  4.» 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Specter,   Mr.    DeConcini, 
Mr.   GRAHAM,   Mr.   Akaka,   and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  improve  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  benefits  of  veterans 
and  other  benefits  of  employment  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices;  to   the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

uniformed  services  employment  and 
reemployment  rights  act 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
S.  1095,  the  proposed  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Employment  and  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  would  com- 
pletely revise  chapter  43  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  clarify 
veterans'  reemployment  rights  [VRR] 
law  provisions  and  to  make  improve- 
ments in  various  aspects  of  this  law.  I 
am  joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by 
the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Specter,  and  by  commit- 
tee members  DeConcini,  Graham, 
Akaka,  and  Daschle. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  1578,  £is  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training,  and  Employment, 
Mr.  Penny  on  March  21.  H.R.  1578  was 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  May  9  (H.  Rept. 
No.  102-56)  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  14. 

background 
Mr.  President,  the  VRR  provisions, 
first  enacted  in  1940,  are  codified  in 
chapter  43  of  title  38.  The  current  VRR 
law  provides  job  security  to  employees 
who  leave  their  civilian  jobs  in  order  to 
enter  active  military  service,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily.  Within  certain 
limits,  the  law  generally  entitles  the 
individual  who  serves  in  the  military 
to  return  to  his  or  her  former  civilian 
job  after  being  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. For  purposes  of  seniority,  sta- 
tus, and  pay,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  though  he  or  she  had 
never  left.  The  effect  of  this  law  is 
often  characterized  as  enabling  the  re- 
turning veteran  to  step  back  on  the  se- 


niority escalator  at  the  point  he  or  she 
would  have  occupied  without  interrup- 
tion for  military  service.  The  law  ap- 
plies both  to  active-duty  service  and  to 
training  periods  served  by  reservists 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  the  VRR  law  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  noncareer  service 
in  the  uniformed  services  by  eliminat- 
ing or  minimizing  the  disadvantages  to 
civilian  careers  and  employment  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  such  service.  The 
bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
would  help  ensure  that  the  VRR  law  ef- 
fectively and  fairly  serves  this  purpose. 
It  is  important  that  both  employees 
and  employers  be  able  to  understand 
the  VRR  law  clearly  so  that  active- 
duty  servicemembers  and  reservists, 
whether  they  serve  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing an  extended  conflict  or  participate 
in  routine  training,  do  not  experience 
unnecessary  delays  or  disputes  in  re- 
turning to  their  former  civilian  jobs. 
Unfortunately,  over  the  last  50  years 
the  VRR  law  has  become  a  confusing 
and  cumbersome  patchwork  of  statu- 
tory amendments  and  judicial  con- 
structions that,  at  times,  hinder  the 
resolution  of  claims.  Thus,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  VRR  law  to  restate 
past  amendments  in  a  clearer  manner 
and  to  incorporate  important  court  de- 
cisions interpreting  the  law.  The  sub- 
stantive rights  at  the  heart  of  the  VRR 
law  would  remain  as  valuable  protec- 
tion to  those  who  provide  this  country 
with  noncareer  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  the  support  of  civilian  em- 
ployers is  necessary  if  the  uniformed 
services  are  to  be  able  to  recruit  and 
retain  noncareer  personnel.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  very  cooperative  and  pa- 
triotic manner  in  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  employers  have  carried  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  VRR 
law.  Our  bill  is  designed  to  take  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  and 
needs  of  employers  and  to  assist  them 
by  stating  their  obligations  in  a  clear 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  and  the  mobilization  of 
more  than  220,000  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  both  the 
VRR  law  and  another  measure,  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  enacted  near  the  onset  of  World 
War  n.  As  a  result,  certain  amend- 
ments to  both  laws  were  enacted  re- 
cently in  an  effort  to  address  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  reservists  and  ac- 
tive-duty personnel  serving  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
With  resp«!Ct  to  the  VRR,  the  Soldiers" 
and  Sailoi.'s'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991  (Public  Law  102-12)  en- 
acted on  March  18,  amended  chapter  43 
of  title  38  to  first,  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement of  health  insurance  for  re- 
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to  active  duty  and  their 
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request  of,  and  for  the  convenience  of, 
the  Federal  Government.  The  service 
limitations  in  current  law  apply  only 
to  active-duty  service. 

Proposed  new  section  4322  of  title  38 
would  simplify  this  four-plus-one  limi- 
tation by  replacing  it  with  a  5-year 
limit  on  the  cumulative  length  of  ab- 
sence from  a  position  of  employment 
for  reemployment  rights  purposes.  The 
5-year  service  limitations  would  apply 
to  all  types  of  service  in  the  uniformed 
services. 

However,  in  certain  instances,  train- 
ing needs,  emergency  situations,  or 
other  extraordinary  national  defense 
needs  may  require  noncareer  service- 
members  to  serve  longer  than  5  years. 
As  the  VRR  law  is  intended  to  protect 
civilian  employment  in  order  to  en- 
courage noncareer  military  service,  the 
new  section  would  provide  for  certain 
exceptions  to  the  5-year  service  limit. 
These  exceptions  would  include  service 
required  to  complete  an  initial  period 
of  obligated  service,  involuntary  reten- 
tion on  active  duty  during  a  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  training  requirements  under 
specific  statutes,  additional  training 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  be  necessary  for  individual  profes- 
sional development  or  skill  training, 
and  any  category  of  service  specified  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

SCOPE  OF  COVERAGE 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  an 
individual  is  eligible  for  reemployment 
rights  only  if  the  position  held  prior  to 
absence  for  service  in  the  uniformed 
services  was  "other  than  temporary." 
There  is  no  definition  of  "temporary" 
for  reemployment  purposes,  and  the 
scope  of  the  exclusion  is  unclear.  Over 
the  past  50  years,  the  courts  have  de- 
termined that  many  positions  that  em- 
ployers would  describe  as  temporary 
are  covered  by  the  current  law.  Thus, 
it  is  unclear  how  much  the  actual 
scope  of  coverage  will  be  increased  by 
this  provision.  As  first  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  in  S.  336,  our  bill  would 
repeal  the  exclusion  of  temporary  posi- 
tions. In  proposing  the  application  of 
the  reemployment  rights  law  to  tem- 
porary positions,  I  intend  to  remove 
one  potentially  contentious  issue — 
whether  a  particular  job  was  tem- 
porary or  not — that  could  create  an  un- 
necessary obstacle  to  prompt  reem- 
ployment. 

The  inclusion  of  temporary  positions 
would  not  alter  for  employers  the  fun- 
damental protection  in  current  law — 
and  incorporated  in  our  bill — against 
having  to  reemploy  an  individual  when 
the  employer's  circumstances  have 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  or 
unreasonable  to  do  so.  I  also  not«  that 
the  employer  is  only  obligated  to  re- 
store the  individual  to  a  position  that 


he  or  she  would  have  attained  by  con- 
tinuous employment  without  interrup- 
tion for  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Thus,  a  temporary  employee 
would  have  no  greater  job  security 
upon  being  reemployed. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  REEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  dis- 
tinctions are  made  among  types  or  cat- 
egories of  military  training  or  service 
for  the  purposes  of  reemployment 
rights.  For  example,  the  time  periods 
during  which  a  person  must  report 
back  to  work  vary  depending  on  the 
type  of  service,  and  an  employee  who  is 
ordered  to  active  duty  as  a  reservist  is 
treated  differently  than  an  employee 
who  is  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Under  proposed  new  section  4322  all 
types  of  service  would  be  treated  as 
"service  in  the  uniformed  services"  and 
time  periods  during  which  a  person 
must  return  to  work  or  make  an  appli- 
cation for  reemployment  would  be 
based  on  the  length  of  an  individual's 
absence  for  that  service. 

In  addition,  proposed  new  section 
4322  would  provide  for  an  extension  of 
up  to  2  years  of  reemployment  report- 
ing dates  for  persons  who  are  hospital- 
ized for  or  convalescing  from  a  service- 
connected  injury  or  illness.  Current 
law  provides  for  an  extension  of  report- 
ing requirements  by  up  to  1  year  while 
the  individual  is  hospitalized.  In  my 
view,  this  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  recovery  or  rehabilitation.  Ap- 
propriate physical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation can  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  during  and  beyond  hos- 
pitalization. This  bill  would  afford  per- 
sons with  service-connected  disabilities 
a  more  reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
recovery  and  rehabilitation. 

REASONABLE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  Veterans'  Benefits 
Act  of  1991  amended  the  VRR  law  to  re- 
quire employers  to  make  reasonable 
accommodations  for  disabled  persons 
seeking  reemployment.  This  provision 
was  derived  from  a  provision  of  S.  336 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 
However,  in  conference  with  the  House 
an  exemption  from  this  requirement 
was  added  for  certain  employers,  pri- 
marily small  businesses.  When  the  Sen- 
ate considered  that  legislation,  I  noted 
my  concern  that  disabled  veterans 
seeking  to  return  to  jobs  with  small 
employers  would  not  have  the  clear 
right  to  reasonable  accommodation 
even  where  it  would  not  result  in 
undue  hardship  for  the  employer.  As 
promised,  I  did  revisit  this  issue  in  the 
development  of  a  revision  of  the  reem- 
ployment rights  law.  Thus,  proposed 
section  4323  contains  no  limitation  on 
the  applicability  of  the  reasonable  ac- 
commodation requirement.  To  erase  all 
doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  this 
provision,  I  am  proposing  that  section 
2027  of  title  38,  added  in  Public  Law 
102-25.  be  repealed. 
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EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS 

Continuation  of  Insurance  Coverage: 
Proposed  new  section  4325  would  pro- 
vide for,  at  the  employee's  request,  a 
continuation  of  employer-offered  insur- 
ance coverage  for  up  to  18  months  after 
an  individual  enters  on  duty  in  a  uni- 
formed service.  The  employee  gen- 
erally could  be  required  to  pay  no  more 
than  102  percent  of  the  premium  re- 
quired of  other  employees  for  such  a 
continuation  of  coverage,  and  a  person 
serving  for  less  than  31  days  may  not 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  nor- 
mal employee  share  of  any  premium. 

When  Congress  passed  a  similar 
health  benefit  provision  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985,  it  exempted  group  health 
plans  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  certain  church-related  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  private  sector. 
State,  and  local  plans  maintained  by 
employers  with  fewer  than  20  employ- 
ees in  the  previous  year.  The  proposed 
new  section  would  close  those  gaps  and 
provide  the  health  care  option  for  all 
employees  entering  the  uniformed 
service. 

Retention  Rights:  Mr.  President, 
under  current  law,  retention  rights  for 
reemployed  persons  are  based  upon 
length  of  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Thus,  the  law  generally  requires 
that  persons  who  are  reemployed  in 
their  civilian  jobs  after  serving  for  90 
days  or  more  cannot  be  discharged 
without  cause  for  1  year.  A  person  who 
served  less  than  90  days  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  cause  for  6  months. 

I  believe  that  a  person's  retention 
rights  should  be  linked  to  the  amount 
of  previous  employment  with  a  particu- 
lar employer,  not  the  length  of  absence 
for  service  in  the  uniformed  services. 
For  example,  an  employee  with  18 
years  of  seniority  who  must  report  for 
a  month  of  reserve  training  should  not 
have  only  6  weeks  of  protection  upon 
returning  to  the  job.  Thus,  proposed 
new  section  4325  would  provide  a  person 
who  had  been  employed  with  an  em- 
ployer for  less  than  4  years,  including 
time  spent  in  the  uniformed  services, 
with  6  months  of  retention  rights.  A 
person  who  had  been  employed  with  an 
employer  for  4  or  more  years,  again  in- 
cluding time  spent  in  the  uniformed 
services,  could  not  be  discharged  with- 
out cause  for  1  year. 

Accrued  Leave:  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed new  section  4325  also  would  pro- 
vide that  a  person,  upon  submitting  a 
written  request  to  his  or  her  employer, 
would  be  able  to  use  accrued  leave 
while  serving  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Under  current  law,  many  employ- 
ers treat  persons  ordered  to  active  duty 
as  if  they  were  on  furlough  or  leave 
without  pay.  Thus,  the  salary  that 
they  earn  from  the  uniformed  services, 
which  often  is  less  than  their  civilian 
pay,  becomes  their  only  income.  This 
provision  would  allow  employees  with 
accrued  annual  leave  with  pay  to  use 


that  leave  while  serving  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  thereby  helping  to  al- 
leviate the  hardship  of  a  suddenly  re- 
duced income. 

Employee  Pension  Benefit  Plans: 
Proposed  new  section  4326  would  clarify 
conflicting  Federal  case  law  regarding 
employee  rights  to  various  pension 
benefits  plans  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  uniformed  services.  All  pen- 
sion benefit  plans  described  in  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(2))  or  under 
Federal  or  State  laws  governing  pen- 
sion benefits  for  governmental  employ- 
ees—whether defined-benefit  or  de- 
fined-contribution  plans — would  be 
covered  by  the  new  law.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, for  pension  purposes,  a  person 
would  be  treated  as  not  having  in- 
curred a  break  in  service  with  the  em- 
ployer; service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices would  be  considered  service  with 
the  employer;  the  employer  who  reem- 
ploys the  person  would  be  liable  for 
funding  any  resulting  obligation;  and 
the  reemployed  person  would  be  enti- 
tled to  any  accrued  benefits  from  em- 
ployee contributions  to  the  extent  that 
the  person  makes  payments. 

Entitlement  Limitations:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  number  of  lawsuits  have  arisen 
regarding  extended  reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  "training"  tours  of  duty. 
Although  current  section  2024(d)  of 
title  38  does  not  provide  a  limit  on  the 
nature,  timing,  frequency,  or  duration 
of  any  period  of  military  training,  a 
number  of  judicial  decisions  have 
upheld  the  application  of  a  "reason- 
ableness '  requirement  to  military 
leave  requests.  It  is  my  belief  that  such 
a  test  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
VRR  law  and  unduly  constrains  the 
ability  of  the  uniformed  services  to  de- 
termine the  best  use  of  its  reserve 
members.  Proposed  new  section  4327 
would  clarify  conflicting  Federal  case 
law  regarding  limitations  on  entitle- 
ment to  reemployment  rights  and  ben- 
efits by  providing  that  entitlement 
does  not  depend  upon  the  timing,  fre- 
quency, duration,  or  nature  of  a  per- 
son's service.  This  provision  would  pre- 
clude training  requests  being  subject  to 
a  "reasonableness"  test  by  employers 
to  determine  a  reservist's  entitlement 
to  reemployment  rights  and  benefits. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  OBTAINING  REEMPLOYMENT  OR 
OTHER  EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  OR  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to  assist 
persons  who  seek  the  Secretary's  help 
in  obtaining  reemployment.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  requirement,  the  Secretary 
utilizes  State  and  Federal  agencies  and 
volunteers.  Proposed  new  section  4332 
would  expand  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
by  giving  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  conduct  investigations  of  com- 
plaints and  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  law.  This  section  also 
would  provide  clear  instructions  re- 
garding the  submission  of  a  complaint 


to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary's responsibilities  in  providing 
assistance. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  COMPLAINTS 

Mr.  President,  most  reemployment 
cases  currently  are  resolved  without 
the  need  for  litigation.  Upon  receiving 
a  complaint  from  a  returning  em- 
ployee, the  Department  of  Labor  noti- 
fies the  employer  and  investigates  the 
circumstances  under  which  restoration 
was  denied  to  determine  if  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  the  job.  The  De- 
partment then  attempts  to  achieve  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  law  by  the 
employer  to  obviate  the  need  for  litiga- 
tion. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Department  to  investigate  and  re- 
solve these  cases  in  a  timely  manner, 
proposed  new  section  4332  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
quest by  subpoena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter under  investigation. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Federal  Government  Employees:  Mr. 
President,  in  the  case  of  failure  or  re- 
fusal by  the  Federal  Government  to 
comply  with  reemployment  rights  law, 
current  law  provides  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  with  the  authority 
to  order  compliance  and  to  require 
compensation  for  loss  of  salary  or 
wages  for  the  employee  concerned. 
These  cases  are  adjudicated  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protections  Board,  be- 
fore which  claimants  must  represent 
themselves  or  retain  private  counsel  at 
their  own  expense.  Unlike  employees  of 
State  or  private  employers.  Federal 
employees  receive  no  Federal  represen- 
tation in  adjudicating  their  reemploy- 
ment rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  rectify 
the  inequity  that  exists  for  Federal 
workers  who  seek  enforcement  of  the 
VRR  law.  Under  proposed  new  section 
4333,  Federal  employees  whose  cases 
are  not  resolved  successfully  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  be  able  to  re- 
quest representation  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  before  the  MSPB.  Al- 
ternatively, they  could  appear  before 
the  MSPB  with  representation  of  their 
own  choosing. 

In  addition.  Federal  employees  would 
be  able  to  petition  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  review  a  decision  of  the  MSPB 
and  could  continue  to  be  represented 
by  Special  Counsel  at  the  appellate 
level.  Both  the  MSPB  and  Court  of  Ap- 
peals would  have  the  authority  to 
award  reasonable  attorneys  fees,  expert 
witness  fees,  and  other  litigation  ex- 
penses to  individuals  who  prevail. 

Employees  of  State  and  Private  Em- 
ployers: Under  current  law,  the  em- 
ployees of  State  and  private  employers 
are  provided  with  representation  for 
theii  VRR  claims  by  U.S.  Attorneys. 
Thus,  responsibility  for  determining 
which  cases  merit  representation  is 
dispersed   throughout  94   Federal   dis- 
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'4323.  Reemployment  positions. 


"4324.  Special  rules  for  reemployment  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"4325.  Seniority,  insurance,  and  other  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits. 

"4326.  Employee  pension  benefit  plans. 

"4327.  Entitlement  to  rights  and  benefits  not 
dependent  on  timing  or  nature 
of  service. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— ASSISTANCE  IN  SECURING  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS;  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

"4331.  Definition. 

"4332.  Assistance  in  securing  reemployment 

or  other  employment  rights  or 

benefits. 
"4333.  Enforcement  of  rights  with  respect  to 

the  Federal  Government. 
"4334.  Enforcement  of  rights  with  respect  to 

State  or  private  employer. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— INVESTIGATION  OF 
COMPLAINTS 

"4341.  Conduct  of  investigation;  subpoenas. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

"4351.  Regulations. 
"4352.  Severability. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— PURPOSES,  RELATION  TO 
OTHER  LAW,  AND  DEFINmONS 
**S4301.  Purposes;  sense  of  Congress 

"(a)  The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are — 

"(1)  to  encourage  non-regular  and  non- 
career  service  in  the  uniformed  services  by 
eliminating  or  minimizing  the  disadvantages 
to  civilian  careers  and  employment  which 
can  result  from  such  service;  and 

"(2)  to  minimize  the  disruption  to  the  lives 
of  persons  performing  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  the  lives  of  their 
former  employers,  their  fellow  employees, 
and  their  communities,  by  providing  for  the 
prompt  reemployment  of  such  persons  upon 
their  completion  of  such  service  under  hon- 
orable conditions. 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  a  model  em- 
ployer  in   carrying   out   the   reemployment 
practices  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 
"i  4302.  Relation  to  other  law;  construction 

"(a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  super- 
sede, nullify,  or  diminish  any  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  law  (including  any  local  law 
or  ordinance),  or  any  provision  of  a  plan  pro- 
vided, contract  entered  into,  or  policy  or 
practice  adopted,  by  an  employer,  which  es- 
tablishes a  right  or  benefit  that  is  more  ben- 
eficial to  a  person  referred  to  in  section 
4301(a)(2)  of  this  title  than  a  right  or  benefit 
provided  for  such  person  in  this  chapter  or  is 
in  addition  to  a  right  or  benefit  provided  for 
such  person  in  this  chapter. 

"(b)  This  chapter  supersedes  any  State  law 
or  employer  plan,  contract,  or  policy  or  prac- 
tice that  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  in 
any  manner  any  right  or  benefit  provided  by 
this  chapter,  including  any  State  law  or  em- 
ployer plan,  contract,  or  policy  or  practice 
that  establishes  a  prerequisite  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  such  right  or  the  receipt  of  any 
such  benefit  that  is  not  a  prerequisite  estab- 
lished by  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  in  any  way  any  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-336:  42  U.S.C. 
12101  et  seq.). 
"{4303.  Deruutions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or 
any  person  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  carry  out  a  responsibility  of  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  chapter. 


"(2)  The  term  'benefit'  or  "benefit  of  em- 
ployment" means  any  advantage,  profit, 
privilege,  gain,  status,  account,  or  interest 
that  accrues  by  reason  of  an  employment 
contract  or  an  employer  practice  or  custom 
(other  than  wages  or  salary  for  work  i)er- 
formed)  and  includes  rights  under  a  pension 
plan,  insurance  coverage  and  awards,  rights 
under  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan, 
any  bonus,  severance  pay.  and  supplemental 
unemployment  benefit,  an  entitlement  to 
leave  with  or  without  pay,  work  hours,  and 
the  location  of  employment. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  "employer"  means  any  person, 
institution,  organization,  or  other  entity 
that  pays  salary  or  wages  for  work  per- 
formed or  that  has  control  over  employment 
opportunities,  including — 

'"(i)  a  person,  institution,  organization,  or 
other  entity  to  whom  the  employer  has  dele- 
gated the  performance  of  employment-relat- 
ed responsibilities; 

"(11)  the  Federal  Government; 

"(ill)  a  State;  and 

"(iv)  any  successor  in  interest  to  a  person. 
Institution,  organization,  or  other  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subparagraph. 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  a  National  Guard  tech- 
nician employed  under  section  709  of  title  32, 
the  term  "employer'  means  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  State  in  which  the  technician  is 
employed. 

"(4)  The  term  "Federal  Government'  in- 
cludes the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  any 

nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Government  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  103(1)  of  title  5). 

"'(5)  The  term  "reasonable  accommodation' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
101(9)  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12111(9)). 

""(6)  The  term  'seniority'  means  longevity 
in  employment  together  with  any  benefits  of 
employment  which  accrue  with,  or  are  deter- 
mined by,  longevity  in  employment. 

""(7)  The  term  "service  in  the  uniformed 
services'  means  the  performance  of  duty  on  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  basis  in  a  uni- 
formed service  under  competent  authority 
and  includes  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  initial  active  duty  for  training,  in- 
active duty  training,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty,  and  a  period  for  which  a  person 
is  absent  from  a  position  of  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  an  examination  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  person  to  perform  any  such 
duty. 

"(8)  The  term  "undue  hardship'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(10)  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(42  U.S.C.  12111(10)). 

"(9)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means 
the   Armed   Forces   and   the   commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
{4304.  Honorable  service  required 

"A  person's  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter  by  reason  of  the  service  of  such 
person  in  one  of  the  uniformed  services  ter- 
minates upon  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
following  events: 

"(1)  A  separation  of  such  person  from  such 
uniformed  service  with  a  dishonorable  or  bad 
conduct  discharge. 

"(2)  A  septiration  of  such  person  from  such 
uniformed  service  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions,  as  characterized  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  service  on  active  duty, 
a  release  of  such  person  from  active  duty 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions,  as 
characterized  pursuant  to  such  regulations. 
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"(4)  A  dismissal  of  such  person  permitted 
under  section  1161(a)  of  title  10. 

"(5)  A  dropping  of  such  person  from  the 
rolls  pursuant  to  section  1161(b)  of  title  10. 

"SUBCHAPTER  11— EMPLOYMENT  AND  REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS  AND  LIMITATIONS;  PROHI- 
BITIONS 

''S4321.  Discrimination  against  persons  who 
serve  in  the  uniformed  services  and  acts  of 
reprisal  prohibited 

"(a)  A  person  who  performs,  has  performed, 
applies  to  perform,  or  has  an  obligation  to 
perform  service  in  a  uniformed  service  shall 
not  be  denied  initial  employment,  reemploy- 
ment, retention  in  employment,  promotion, 
or  any  benefit  of  employment  by  an  em- 
ployer on  the  basis  of  that  service  or  obliga- 
tion. 

"(b)  An  employer  shall  be  considered  to 
have  denied  a  pei-son  initial  employment,  re- 
employment, retention  in  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  a  benefit  of  employment  by  an 
employer  in  violation  of  this  section  if  the 
person's  service,  application  for  service,  or 
obligation  for  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices is  a  motivating  factor  in  the  employer's 
action,  unless  the  employer  can  demonstrate 
that  the  action  would  have  been  taken  in  the 
absence  of  such  service,  application,  or  obli- 
gation. 

"(c)(1)  An  employer  may  discriminate  in 
employment  against  or  take  any  adverse  em- 
ployment action  against  any  person  because 
such  person  has  taken  an  action  to  enforce  a 
protection  afforded  any  person  under  this 
chapter,  has  testified  or  otherwise  made  a 
statement  in  or  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter,  has  assisted  or 
otherwise  participated  in  an  investigation 
under  this  chapter,  or  has  exercised  a  right 
provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  a  person  regardless  of 
whether  that  person  has  performed  service  in 
the  uniformed  services. 

"$4322.  Reeemployment  rights  of  persons 
who  perform  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  any 
person  who  is  absent  from  a  position  of  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  the  performance  of 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  reemployment  rights  and  bene- 
fits and  other  employment  benefits  of  this 
chapter  if— 

"(1)  the  person  (or  an  appropriate  officer  of 
the  uniformed  service  in  which  such  service 
Is  performed)  has  given  advance  written  or 
verbal  notice  of  such  service  to  such  person's 
employer; 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  cumulative  length  of  the  ab- 
sence and  of  any  previous  absences  from  a 
position  of  employment  with  that  employer 
by  reason  of  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices does  not  exceed  five  years;  and 

"(3)  the  person  reports  or  submits  an  appli- 
cation to  such  employer  upon  completion  of 
such  service  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  No  notice  is  required  under  subsection 
(aMl)  if  the  giving  of  such  notice  is  precluded 
by  military  necessity  or,  under  all  of  the  rel- 
evant circumstances,  the  giving  of  such  no- 
tice is  otherwise  impossible  or  unreasonable. 
A  determination  of  military  necessity,  im- 
possibility, or  unreasonableness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

"(c)  A  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and  benefits 
referred  to  in  such  subsection  even  though 


the  cumulative  length  of  the  person's  ab- 
sences from  a  position  of  employment  with 
the  employer  by  reason  of  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  exceeds  five  years  if  the  ab- 
sence which  results  in  a  cumulative  absence 
in  excess  of  five  years  is  a  result  of  the  per- 
formance of— 

"(1)  service  required  to  complete  an  initial 
period  of  obligated  service; 

"(2)  service  from  which,  through  no  fault 
of  that  person,  the  person  could  not  obtain  a 
discharge  or  release  in  time  to  prevent  the 
cumulative  absences  from  exceeding  five 
years; 

"(3)  service  required  under  section  270  of 
title  10  or  section  502(a)  or  503(a)  of  title  32 
or  required  to  fulfill  additional  training  re- 
quirements determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  necessary  for  professional 
development  or  for  completion  of  skill  train- 
ing or  retraining; 

"(4)  service  pursuant  to — 

"(A)  an  order  to.  or  retention  on.  active 
duty  under  section  672(a).  672(g),  673,  673b. 
673c.  or  688  of  title  10; 

"(B)  an  order  to.  or  retention  on.  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  during  a  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  by  Congress; 

"(C)  an  order  to  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  in  support  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned)  of  an  operational  mis- 
sion for  which  personnel  have  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  under  section  673b  of  title  10; 

"(D)  an  order  to  active  duty  in  support  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  of  a 
critical  mission  or  requirement  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  or 

"(E)  a  call  into  Federal  service  under  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  10  or  section  3500  or  8500  of  such 
title;  or 

"(5)  any  other  category  of  service  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  4351. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a 
person  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall, 
upon  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service  in 
the  uniformed  services,  notify  the  employer 
referred  to  in  such  subsection  of  the  person's 
return  to  a  position  of  employment  with 
such  employer  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  absent 
from  a  position  of  employment  for  less  than 
31  days,  by  reporting  to  the  employer— 

"(i)  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
first  full  regularly  scheduled  work  period  on 
the  first  full  calendar  day  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  service  and  a  period 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  person 
from  the  place  of  that  service  to  the  work- 
place of  the  employer;  or 

"(11)  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  required  under  clause  (i),  if 
reporting  within  the  period  referred  to  in 
such  clause  Is  impossible  or  unreasonable 
through  no  fault  of  the  person. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  absent 
from  a  position  of  employment  for  a  period 
of  any  length  for  the  purposes  of  an  examina- 
tion to  determine  the  person's  fitness  to  per- 
form service  in  the  uniformed  services,  by 
reporting  in  the  manner  and  time  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  absent 
from  a  position  of  employment  for  more  than 
30  days  but  less  than  181  days,  by  submitting 
an  application  for  reemployment  with  the 
employer  not  later  than  31  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  service. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  absent 
from  a  position  of  employment  for  more  than 
180  days,  by  submitting  an  application  for  re- 


employment with  the  employer  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  completion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  service. 

"(2)  A  person  who  is  hospitalized  for,  or 
convalescing  from,  an  illness  or  injury  in- 
curred in,  or  aggravated  by,  the  performance 
of  a  period  of  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices shall  report  to  the  person's  employer  (in 
the  case  of  a  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1))  or  submit 
an  application  for  employment  with  such 
employer  (in  the  case  of  a  person  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  such  paragraph) 
at  the  end  of  the  period  (not  to  exceed  two 
years)  that  is  necessary  for  the  person  to  re- 
cover from  such  illness  or  injury. 

"(3)  A  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  fails  to  report 
to  an  employer  within  the  time  period  re- 
ferred to  in  such  paragraph  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  failed  to  report  for  such  work 
on  schedule  but  may  be  treated  by  the  em- 
ployer no  less  favorably  than  the  employer 
treats  other  absent  employees  pursuant  to 
the  employer's  established  policy  or  the  gen- 
eral practices  of  the  employer  relating  to 
employee  absences. 

"(e)(1)  A  person  who  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  reemployment  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
shall  provide  to  the  person's  employer  (upon 
the  request  of  such  employer)  documentation 
to  establish  that^ 

"(A)  the  person's  application  is  timely; 

"(B)  the  person  has  not  exceeded  the  serv- 
ice limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(3) 
(except  as  permitted  under  subsection  (O); 
and 

"(C)  the  person's  entitlement  to  the  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter  has  not  terminated 
under  section  4304  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Documentation  of  any  matter  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  is  issued  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  satisfy  the  documentation  re- 
quirements in  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  An  employer  shall  reemploy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  a 
person  who  fails  to  provide  documentation 
that  satisfies  the  requirements  prescribed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  if  the  failure  oc- 
curs because  such  documentation  does  not 
exist  or  is  not  readily  available  at  the  time 
of  the  request  of  the  employer.  If,  after  such 
reemployment,  documentation  becomes 
available  that  establishes  that  such  person 
does  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments referred  to  in  clauses  (A)  through  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  employer  of  such  person 
may  terminate  employment  of  the  person 
and  the  provision  of  any  rights  or  benefits 
afforded  the  person  under  this  chapter. 
"S  4323.  Reemployment  positions 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  a 
person  entitled  to  reemployment  under  sec- 
tion 4322  of  this  title  upon  completion  of  a 
period  of  service  in  the  uniformed  services 
shall  be  reemployed  in  a  position  of  employ- 
ment as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  not  dis- 
abled— 

"(A)  in  a  position  of  employment  in  which 
the  person  would  have  been  employed  if  the 
continuous  employment  of  such  person  with 
the  employer  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
such  service,  or  a  similar  position  of  like  sta- 
tus and  pay,  the  duties  cf  which  the  person 
is  qualified  to  perform;  or 

"(B)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  position  pursuant  tc  subparagraph  (A), 
in  the  position  of  employment  in  which  the 
person  was  employed  on  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service  in  the  uniformed 
services,  or  a  position  with  like  status  and 
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out  in  that  subsection)  that  provides  a  simi- 
lar status  and  pay  to  a  position  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  consistent 
with  circumstances  of  such  person's  case. 
"{4324.  Special   rules  for  reemployment   by 

the  Federal  Government 

••(a)  If  the  reemployment  of  a  person  under 
this  chapter  in  a  particular  Federal  Govern- 
ment position  is  not  feasible,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
ensure  that  such  person  is  offered  an  alter- 
native position  of  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  section  4323(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  determine  whether  the  reem- 
ployment of  a  person  in  a  position  in  an  ex- 
ecutive agency,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  or  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  is 
feasible. 

■•(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  accept  a  determination  that  the 
reemployment  of  a  person  in  a  position  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  is  not  feasible 
from  the  official  referred  to  in  that  subpara- 
graph, as  follows: 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  a  position  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  or  the  judicial  branch,  the  officer 
or  employee  authorized  to  appoint  a  person 
to  that  position. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  National  Guard  tech- 
nician position  in  a  State,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  that  State. 

'•(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  per- 
son whose  reemployment  in  a  legislative  or 
judicial  branch  position  or  in  a  position  as  a 
National  Guard  technician  is  not  feasible  if 
such  person  is  not  eligible  to  acquire  a  civil 
service  status  necessary  for  transfer  to  a  po- 
sition— 

••(1)  in  the  csise  of  a  person  whose  position 
of  employment  would  be  in  the  legislative  or 
judicial  branch,  in  the  competitive  service  in 
accordance  with  section  3304(c)  of  title  5;  or 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  position 
of  employment  would  be  as  a  National  Guard 
technician,  in  the  competitive  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3304(d)  of  such  title. 

••(d)  A  person's  entitlement  to  reemploy- 
ment under  this  section  does  not  entitle  such 
person  to  retention,  preference,  or  displace- 
ment rights  over  any  person  who.  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  has  su- 
perior retention,  preference,  or  displacement 
rights  under  the  provisions  of  title  5  that  re- 
late to  veterans  and  other  preference  eligi- 
bles  (as  defined  in  section  2108  of  such  title). 
*'}4325.  Seniority,  insurance,  and  other  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  reemployed  under  sec- 
tion 4323  or  4324  of  this  title  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  seniority  such  person  would 
have  had  if  the  person's  employment  had  not 
been  Interrupted  by  service  in  the  uniformed 
services. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  per- 
son who  is  reemployed  pursuant  to  section 
4323  or  4324  of  this  title  in  a  position  of  civil- 
ian employment  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  on  a  leave  of  absence  while  performing 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  rights  and  benefits  pro- 
videc*.  to  other  employees  of  the  employer 
who  are  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
under  a  plan,  contract,  or  policy  or  practice 
in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
such  service  or  which  becomes  effective  dur- 
ing such  period.  Such  person  may  be  required 
to  pay  the  employee  cost,  if  any,  of  any  fund- 
ed benefit  continued  pursuant  to  such  plan, 
contract,  or  policy  or  practice. 


'•(c)(1)  A  person  whose  civilian  employ- 
ment with  an  employer  is  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  shall,  at 
such  person's  request,  be  covered  by  insur- 
ance provided  by  such  employer  for  other 
employees  of  the  employer  during  the  period 
of  such  service.  In  no  event  shall  such  cov- 
erage be  required  to  be  provided  for  more 
than  18  months  after  the  commencement  of 
such  service.  Such  person  may  be  required  to 
pay  not  more  than  102  percent  of  any  pre- 
mium required  of  other  employees  for  the 
continuation  of  any  insurance  coverage  that 
is  continued  under  this  paragraph,  except 
that  a  person  who  performs  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  for  less  than  31  days  such 
person  may  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than 
the  employee  share,  if  any,  of  the  cost  of 
such  coverage. 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  coverage 
by  an  employer-offered  health  Insurance  as 
an  employee  is  terminated  by  reason  of  the 
service  of  such  person  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  may  not 
be  imposed  in  connection  with  coverage  of 
such  person  upon  reemployment  by  the  em- 
ployer under  this  chapter,  or  in  connection 
with  any  other  person  who  is  covered  by  the 
insurance  by  reason  of  the  reinstatement  of 
the  coverage  of  such  person  upon  reemploy- 
ment, if— 

••(A)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would 
not  have  been  imposed  under  such  insurance 
had  coverage  of  such  person  by  such  insur- 
ance not  been  terminated  as  a  result  of  such 
service:  and 

"(B)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  not  to  have 
been  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  military,  naval,  or  air  service. 

•'(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a  person 
who  is  reemployed  in  a  position  of  employ- 
ment by  an  employer  under  section  4323  or 
4324  of  this  title  may  not  be  involuntarily  re- 
moved from  such  position,  except  for  cause — 

'•(A)  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  reem- 
ployment, if  the  total  of  the  person's  periods 
of  employment  by  the  employer  before  such 
reemployment  was  less  than  48  months;  or 

••(B)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  re- 
employment, if  the  total  of  the  person's  peri- 
ods of  employment  by  such  employer  before 
such  reemployment  was  more  than  48 
months. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
person's  period  of  employment  with  an  em- 
ployer shall  include  the  period  of  such  per- 
son's absences  from  such  employment  by 
reason  of  service  in  the  uniformed  services. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  whose  employment  with  an  employer  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  is  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  shall  be  en- 
titled to  use  during  such  interruption  any 
annual  leave  with  pay  accumulated  by  the 
person  before  the  commencement  of  such 
service.  A  person  shall  use  annual  leave  with 
pay  under  this  paragraph  by  submitting  a 
written  request  for  such  use  to  the  person's 
employer  before  the  commencement  of  such 
service. 

••(2)  Subject  to  the  policy  or  practice  of  an 
employer  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  a  per- 
son referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall  ac- 
crue annual  leave  with  pay  during  the  period 
of  service  that  interrupts  the  person's  em- 
ployment with  the  employer  and  shall  (upon 
the  written  request  of  the  pemon)  be  entitled 
to  use  any  leave  accumulated  by  reason  of 
such  accrual. 

••(3)  A  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  is  a  person  who — 

••(A)  has  accumulated  annual  leave  with 
pay  under  a  policy  or  practice  of  a  State  (as 
an  employer)  or  a  private  employer;  or 
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"(B)  has  accumulated  such  leave  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  subchapter  1  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
{  4326.  Employee  pension  benefit  plans 

"(a)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  right  provided  pur- 
suant to  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
described  in  section  3(2)  of  the  Elmployee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1002(2))  or  a  right  provided  under  any 
Federal  or  State  law  governing  pension  bene- 
fits for  governmental  employees,  the  right  to 
pension  benefits  of  a  person  reemployed 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  determined  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  A  person  reemployed  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  in- 
curred a  break  in  service  with  the  employer 
or  employers  maintaining  the  plan  by  reason 
of  such  person's  period  or  periods  of  service 
in  the  uniformed  services. 

"(B)  E^ach  period  servedjby  a  person  in  the 
uniformed  services  shall,  upon  reemploy- 
ment under  this  chapter,  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute service  with  the  employer  or  employ- 
ers maintaining  the  plan  for  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  nonforfeitability  of  the  per- 
son's accrued  benefits  and  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  accrual  of  benefits  under 
the  plan. 

"(b)(1)  An  employer  reemploying  a  person 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  liable  to  an  em- 
ployee benefit  pension  plan  for  funding  any 
obligation  of  the  plan  to  provide  the  benefits 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2).  For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  such  liability 
and  for  purposes  of  section  515  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1145)  or  any  similar  Federal  or 
State  law  governing  pension  benefits  for  gov- 
ernmental employees,  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services  that  is  deemed  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  be  service  with  the  employer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  service  with  the  em- 
ployer under  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  any  ap- 
plicable collective  bargaining  agreement. 

"(2)  A  person  reemployed  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  entitled  to  ac'jrued  benefits  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  that  are  derived  from 
employee  contributions  only  to  the  extent 
the  person  makes  payment  to  the  plan  with 
respect  to  such  contributions.  No  such  pay- 
ment may  exceed  the  amount  the  person 
would  have  been  permitted  or  required  to 
contribute  had  the  person  remained  continu- 
ously employed  by  the  employer  throughout 
the  period  of  service  described  In  subsection 
(a)(2)(B). 

"(c)  Any  employer  who  reemploys  a  person 
under  this  chapter  and  who  is  an  employer 
contributing  to  a  multiemployer  plan,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(37)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1002(37)),  under  which  benefits  are  or  may  be 
payable  to  such  person  by  reason  of  the  obli- 
gations set  forth  in  this  chapter,  shall,  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  date  of  such  reemploy- 
ment, provide  notice  of  such  reemployment 
to  the  administrator  of  such  plan. 
**{  4327.  Entitlement  to  rights  and  benefits  not 
dependent  on  timing  or  nature  of  service 
"A  person's  entitlement  to  a  right  on  bene- 
fit provided  under  this  chapter  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  timing,  frequency,  or  duration 
of  the  person's  performance  of  service  in  the 
uniformed  services  or  the  nature  of  such 
service  in  the  uniformed  services. 
"SUBCHAPTER  HI— ASSISTANCE  IN  SE- 
CURING EMPLOYMENT  AND  REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS;  ENFORCEMENT 
"(4331.  Definition 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'wron^ul  personnel  action'  means  the 
following: 


"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  State  (as  an  employer) 
or  a  private  employer,  an  action  taken  by 
the  employer  in  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  a  failure  by  the  employer  to 
take  an  action  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 

"(A)  an  action  taken  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  in  viola- 
tion of  a  provision  of  this  chapter  or  a  fail- 
ure by  such  an  officer  or  employee  to  take  an 
action  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter;  or 

"(B)  a  failure  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  take  an  action 
required  of  the  Director  under  section  4324  of 
this  title. 

"{4332.  Assistance  in  securing  reemployment 
or  other  employment  rights  or  benefits 
■'(a)(1)  Any  person  who  claims  to  have  been 
subject  to  a  wrongful  personnel  action  may 
submit  a  complaint  regarding  such  action  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(2)  A  complaint  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
or  potential  employer  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  directed;  and 

"(B)  a  summary  of  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  complaint  is  based. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  inves- 
tigate each  complaint  submitted  to  such 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  as  a  result  of 
the  Investigation  that  the  allegation  of  the 
wrongful  personnel  action  in  such  complaint 
is  valid,  such  Secretary  shall  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  ensure  that  the  individual 
named  in  the  complaint  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  If  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  a  complaint  under  subsection 
(b)  are  unsuccessful,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  person  who  submitted  the  complaint 
of— 

"(1)  the  results  of  the  Secretary's  inves- 
tigation: 
"(2)  the  efforts  made  by  the  Secretary;  and 
'  (3)  the  complainant's  entitlement  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  enforcement  of  rights  provi- 
sions provided  under  section  4333  of  this  title 
(in  the  case  of  a  person  submitting  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Federal  Government)  or 
4334  of  this  title  (in  the  case  of  a  person  sub- 
mitting a  complaint  against  a  State  or  pri- 
vate employer). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  such  Secretary  under 
this  section  through  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training. 

"{4333.  Enforcement  of  rights  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Government 
"(a)(1)  A  person  who  receives  a  notification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful resolution  of  a  complaint  relating  to  a 
wrongful  personnel  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4332(c)  of  this  title  may  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  refer  the  complaint  for 
litigation  before  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
refer  the  complaint  regarding  such  wrongful 
action  to  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  estab- 
lished by  section  1211  of  title  5. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  Special  Counsel  determines 
that  the  allegation  of  a  wrongful  personnel 
action  in  such  complaint  is  valid,  th-j  Special 
Counsel  may  initiate  an  action  regarding 
such  complaint  before  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  and.  upon  the  request  of 
the  person  submitting  the  complaint,  rep- 
resent the  person  before  the  Board. 


"(B)  If  the  Special  Counsel  decides  not  to 
initiate  an  action  or  represent  a  person  be- 
fore the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  as 
authorized  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shall  notify  such  person  of  that 
decision  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
may  submit  a  complaint  alleging  a  wrongful 
personnel  action  directly  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  A  person  who 
seeks  a  hearing  or  adjudication  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  represented  at  such  hear- 
ing or  adjudication  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  A  person  entitled  to  submit  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  under  paragraph  (1)  is  a  person  who— 
"(A)  has  chosen  not  to  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  assistance  regarding  the 
complaint  under  section  4332(a); 

"(B)  has  received  a  notification  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  4332(c)  of 
this  title; 

"(C)  has  chosen  not  to  be  represented  be- 
fore the  Board  by  the  Special  Counsel  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(2)(A):  or 

"(D)  has  received  a  notification  of  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Special  Counsel  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(B). 

"(c)(1)  The  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  shall  adjudicate  any  complaint 
brought  before  the  Board  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A)  or  (b)(1). 

"(2)  If  the  Board  determines  that  an  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  not  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
to  the  reemployment  of  a  person  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Board  shall  enter  an 
order  requiring  such  officer  to  comply  with 
such  provisions  and  to  compensate  such  per- 
son for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered 
by  such  person  by  reason  of  such  lack  of 
compliance. 

"(3)  Any  compensation  received  by  a  per- 
son pursuant  to  an  order  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  right  or 
benefit  provided  for  by  this  chapter  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any  such  right  or 
benefit. 

"(4)  If  the  Board  determines  as  a  result  of 
a  hearing  or  adjudication  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  that  a  person  Is  entitled 
to  an  order  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
Board  may.  in  its  discretion,  award  such  per- 
son reasonable  attorney  fees,  expert  witness 
fees,  and  other  litigation  expenses. 

"(d)  A  person  may  petition  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit to  review  a  final  order  or  decision  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  that  denies 
such  person  the  relief  sought.  Such  petition 
and  review  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  7703  of  title  5. 
"(e)  A  person  may  be  represented  by  the 
Special  Counsel  in  an  action  for  review  of  a 
final  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  that  is  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7703  of  title  5  unless  the  person  was  not 
represented  by  the  Special  Counsel  before 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  regard- 
ing such  order  or  decision. 
§  4334.  Enforcement  of  rights  with  respect  to 
a  State  or  private  employer 
"(a)(1)  A  person  who  has  submitted  a  com- 
plaint of  a  wrongful  personnel  action  by  a 
State  (as  an  employer)  or  a  private  employer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4332(a)  of  this  title  and  who  has  received 
a  notification  of  the  unsuccessful  resolution 
of  the  complaint  under  section  4332(c)  of  this 
title,  may  request  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
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•SUBCHAPTER  IV— INVESTIGATION  OF 
COMPLAINTS 
"§4341.  Conduct  of  investigation;  subpoenas 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  any  investigation 
under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  reasonable  access  to  documents  of 
the  complainant  or  an  employer  that  the 
Secretary  considers  relevant  to  the  inves- 
tigation. The  Secretary  may  examine  and 
duplicate  such  documents. 

•'(b)  In  carrying  out  investigations  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  doc- 
uments relating  to  any  matter  under  inves- 
tigation. In  case  of  disobedience  of  the  sub- 
poena or  contumacy  and  after  a  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  apply  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
disobedience  or  contumacy  occurs  for  an 
order  enforcing  the  subpoena. 

"(c)  Upon  application,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue  writs  commanding  any  person  or 
employer  to  comply  with  the  subpoena  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  comply  with  any 
order  of  such  Secretary  made  pursuant  to  a 
lawful  inquiry  under  this  chapter.  The  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  punish 
a  failure  to  obey  a  subpoena  or  other  Iwaful 
order  of  such  Secretary  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
■*S4351.  Regulations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  reem- 
ployment and  the  provision  of  other  employ- 
ment rights  and  benefits  by  States  (as  em- 
ployers) and  private  employers. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) may  prescribe  regulations  relating  to 
the  implementation  of  this  chapter  by  the 
Federal  Government  (as  an  employer).  This 
subsection  does  not  authorize  the  Director  to 
prescribe  regulations  relating  to  the  respon- 
sibilities or  activities  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  or  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Counsel  under  this  chapter. 
"$4362.  Severability 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  the 
provision  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected.". 

(b)  Table  of  Chapters.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  beginning  of  part  HI  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  43  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•43.  Employment  and  reemployment 
rights  of  persons  who  serve  in  the 
uniformed  services 4301". 

(c)  Revision  of  Definition  of  "State"  for 
Reemployment  Purposes.— Section  101(20)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purposes  of  chapter  43,  such 
term  also  includes  Guan,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
other  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  agencies  and  political  subdivisions  there- 
of.'. 

(d)  Outreach  Program.— (1)  Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  make  avail- 
able to  veterans  and  persons  who  perform 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  and  the 
employers  of  veterans  and  such  persons  in- 
formation relating  to  the  reemployment  and 
additional  employment  rights,  benefits,  and 
obligations  of  such  veterans,  persons,  and 
employers  under  the  provisions  of  such  chap- 
ter. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  'veteran'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(2)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
4303(9)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  setion). 

(e)  Report  Relating  to  Implementation 
OF  Reemployment  Rights  Provisions.— Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Special  Coun- 
sel referred  to  in  section  4333(a)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)),  shall  each  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  implementation  of 
chapter  43  of  such  title  (sis  added  by  such 
subsection). 

SEC  S.  REPEAL  OF  TITLE  5  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  OF 
RESERVISTS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Subchapter  n  of  chapter  35  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  subchapter  II  and  section  3551. 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  TITLE  38.— Section  5303A(b)(3)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(G)  to  reemployment  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 43  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Title  5.— Section  1204(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  2023"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  43". 

(c)  Title  10.— Section  706(c)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  2021"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  43". 

SEC.  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9(d)  of  Public  Law  102-16  (105  Stat. 
55)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Act"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section". 

SEC.  6.  TRANSITION  RULES  AND  EFFECTIVE 
DATES. 

(a)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CHAPTER  43  TO  PER- 
SONS Commencing  Service  after  Date  of 
Enactment.— 

(1)  after  90  DAYS  AFTER  SUCH   DATE.— The 

provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act),  and  section  5303A(b)(3)(G)  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  4(a)  of  this  Act)  shall 
apply  to  persons  who  commence  the  perform- 
ance of  periods  of  service  in  the  uniformed 
services  after  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  WITHIN  90  DAYS  AFTER  SUCH  DATE.— (A)(i) 

Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any  person  who 
commences  the  performance  of  a  period  of 
service  in  the  uniformed  services  during  the 
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90-day  period  referred  to  in  para^aph  (1) 
shall  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act),  and  section 
5303A(b)(3)(G)  of  such  title  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act). 

(11)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4322(a)(1)  of 
such  title  (as  so  amended)  a  person  referred 
to  in  clause  (1)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satis- 
fled  the  notification  requirement  referred  to 
in  such  section. 

(B)  Any  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  who  completes  the  performance  of 
service  referred  to  in  that  subparagraph 
within  the  time  period  referred  to  in  that 
subparagraph  shall  be  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Applicability  of  Chapter  43  to  Per- 
sons Performing  active  Duty  on  Date  of 
Enactment.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  any  person  who  is  performing  service  in 
the  uniformed  services  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act),  and  section  5303A(b)(3)(G)  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  4(a)  of  this  Act). 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4322(a)(1)  of 
such  title  (as  so  amended)  a  person  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  satisfied  the  notification  requirement 
referred  to  in  such  section. 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  calculating  the  cu- 
mulative length  of  service  performed  by  a 
person  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  under 
section  4322  (a)(2)  of  such  title  (as  so  amend- 
ed), any  service  in  the  uniformed  services 
(other  than  service  referred  to  in  section 
4322(c)  of  such  title  (as  so  amended))  shall  be 
Included. 

(2)  Alternative  reporting  require- 
ment.—Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a  per- 
son referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  re- 
port to  work  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2024(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Specml  Rule  for  Applicability  of  In- 
surance Provisions.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
sections (a)(2)(B)  and  (b)(1).  a  person  referred 
to  in  such  subsections  shall  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  section  2021(b)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Insurance 
benefits),  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  until  the  person 
has  received  notice  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  4325(c)  of  such  title  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  and  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
elect  to  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  such 
section  4325(c)  (as  so  amended). 

(d)  Reemployment  of  Disabled  Persons.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  4323(a)(2)  of  chap- 
ter 43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act)  shall 
apply  to  reemployments  Initiated  on  or  after 
August  1,  1990. 

(2)  Repeal.— (A)  Effective  as  of  August  1. 
1990,  section  2027  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  as  of  August  1,  1990,  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  43  of 
such  title  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 2027. 

(6)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "service  in  the  uniformed 
services"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  4303(7)  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
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Act). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
please  to  join  my  colleague  Alan  Cran- 
ston, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1095,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Employment  and 
Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1991.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  veterans"  reem- 
ployment rights  [VRR]  law  (chapter  43 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code)  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  reorganization  of  the  VRR 
law,  and  to  assure  that  returning  serv- 
ice members  are  protected  in  all  as- 
pects of  their  employment^-except  for 
pay  and  work  performed— as  if  they 
had  been  continuously  employed  dur- 
ing such  period  of  service. 

Since  1940,  veterans,  reservists,  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  have 
enjoyed  varying  degrees  of  protection 
that  assured  their  return  to  civilian 
preservice  employment  following  mili- 
tary duty.  During  those  50  years,  VRR 
law  has  grown  in  size  and  complexity. 
Nevertheless,  since  its  last  substantial 
recodification  in  1974,  more  than  600 
court  cases  have  further  defined  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Not  surprisingly,  oc- 
casional confusion  has  resulted,  lead- 
ing to  the  need  for  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  S.  1095  draws  in  large  part 
on  3  years  of  hard  work  by  a  task  force 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Defense,  and  Jus- 
tice, and  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  The  majority  and  minor- 
ity staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  have 
worked  together  and  with  administra- 
tion officials  to  produce  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today.  While  there  may  be  a 
few  technical  matters  to  work  out,  I 
am  confident  that  all  concerns  can  be 
resolved. 

This  area  of  the  law,  Mr.  President, 
can  be  highly  technical.  But  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen-soldiers— the  men  and 
women  on  whom  this  Nation  has  proud- 
ly relied  in  times  of  military  crisis— 
these  rights  are  critical.  Further,  our 
total  force  policy  makes  our  country 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  the  Re- 
serve components  for  essential  mili- 
tary readiness.  There  can  be  no  clearer 
demonstration  of  this  than  the  current 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  when 
many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
unhesitatingly  traded  business  attire 
for  desert  fatigue  uniforms  to  protect 
our  interests  thousands  of  miles  from 
home. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1095  is  to  clarify 
the  rights  of  these  brave  men  and 
women.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  such  an  effort,  and  look  forward 
to  testimony  on  this  bill  at  the  com- 
mittee's May  23,  1991,  hearing. 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  1096.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion of  motion  picture  copyrights,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


motion  picture  anti-piracy  act 
•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
1980'8  the  video-cassette  recorder  revo- 
lutionized American  viewing  habits.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  decade,  it  has  be- 
come easier  and  less  expensive  to 
watch  a  movie  at  home.  The  statistics 
tell  an  impressive  story:  Revenues  for 
video-cassette  rentals  in  1990  totaled 
over  $10  billion,  and  actually  surpassed 
earnings  from  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  television  sales.  And  though  small 
by  comparison,  cable  pay-per-view  is 
expanding  dramatically,  thus  giving 
consumers  an  additional  outlet  for 
home  viewing. 

Generally,  video-cassette  technology 
has  benefited  American  society.  It  has 
enhanced  our  entertainment  industry, 
which  holds  copyrights  to  the  motion 
pictures;  given  consumers  unprece- 
dented choice  and  convenience  at  mod- 
erate prices;  fostered  entrepreneurial- 
ism;  and  created  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs. 

But  the  success  of  this  industry  is 
threatened  by  high-technology  pirates 
who  illegally  duplicate  these  protected 
works.  According  to  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America  [MPAA], 
domestic  piracy  costs  the  industry 
more  than  $600  million  annually,  while 
foreign  copying  costs  more  than  $1.2 
billion  each  year. 

Unauthorized  copying  stifles  creativ- 
ity because  bootleggers  undermine  the 
integrity  of  the  copyright  system. 
Moreover,  honest  video  dealers  who 
refuse  to  make  illegal  copies  suffer, 
too,  because  the  few  vendors  who  do 
peddle  illegal  copies  can  offer  more  vid- 
eotai)es  at  lower  prices.  But  the  biggest 
loser  from  illegal  copying  is  the 
consumer,  who  too  often  watch  videos 
with  inferior  sound  and  picture  qual- 
ity. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  enter- 
tainment industry  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect its  creative  investments  by  treat- 
ing video-cassettes  and  pay-per-view 
programming  with  anticopying  proc- 
esses. The  processes  do  not  affect  the 
picture  or  sound  quality  of  the  original 
works,  but  they  ensure  that  no  watch- 
able  copies  can  be  made  from  those 
originals.  In  fact,  more  than  half  of  all 
new  video-cassettes  are  copy-protected 
by  this  process,  and  the  studios  are  ex- 
perimenting with  another  process  that 
is  designed  to  deter  copying  in  the 
growing  pay-per-view  area. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  these 
anticopying  technologies  has  spawned 
a  cottage  industry  of  pirates  dedicated 
to  developing  devices  that  defeat  these 
technologies.  These  devices,  sometimes 
known  as  black  boxes,  effectively  neu- 
tralize copy  protection  systems  and 
allow  counterfeiters  to  make  clean 
copies.  Black  boxes  and  similar  sys- 
tems undermine  our  copyright  laws 
and  unfairly  rob  artists,  creators,  and 
distributors  of  f,he  royalties  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 
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Anti-Piracy  Act.  though  not  a  panacea 
for  the  problem  of  illegal  copying, 
would  give  the  entertainment  industry 
the  muscle  to  win  this  fight  itself.  In- 
deed, the  MPAA  has  strongly  endorsed 
this  crucial  legislation,  which  I  believe 
will  soon  become  law.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Anti-Piracy  Act 
of  1991  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motion  Pic- 
ture Anti-Piracy  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2,  SCOPE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  IN  AUDIO- 
VISUAL WORKS. 

(a)  SCOPE  OF  Exclusive  Rights.— Chapter  1 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  119  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  1».  SCOPE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS:  RIGHT 
TO  PROTECT  AUDIOVISUAL  WORKS. 

"The  exclusive  right  to  reproduce  a  copy- 
righted audiovisual  work  under  section  106 
includes  the  right  to  protect  such  audio- 
visual work  from  authorizing  copying 
through  the  use  of  a  process,  treatment,  or 
mechanism  that  prevents  or  inhibits  copy- 
ing.'. 

(b)  Conforming  a.mendments.— <1)  The 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
1  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  120.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights:  Right  to 

protect  audiovisual  works.". 
(2)  Section  106  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  exclusive  rights  of  copy- 
righted works),  is  amended  by  striking  "119" 
and  inserting  "120". 

SEC.  3.  INFRINGEMENT. 

Section  501  of  title  17.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  infringement  of  copyright),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  person  is  an  infringer  of  the  copy- 
right in  any  audiovisual  work  that  has  been 
processed  or  treated  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  inhibiting  the  copying  of  such 
audiovisual  work,  if  that  person  imports, 
manufactures,  sells,  or  distributes  any  equip- 
ment or  device,  or  any  component  or  cir- 
cuitry Incorporated  into  any  equipment  or 
device,  the  primary  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  avoid,  bypass,  deactivate,  or  oth- 
erwise circumvent  the  process,  treatment, 
mechanism,  or  system  used  by  the  owner  of 
a  copyright  to  prevent  or  inhibit  copying.". 

SEC.  4.  IMPORTATION. 

Section  603(a)  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  importation  prohibitions) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  including  the  provi- 
sions of  section  501(f)  relating  to  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  equipment  and  devices". 

SEC.  S.  CRIMINAL  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  2512(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  prohibitions  on  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  possession,  and  adver- 
tising of  communication  interception  de- 
vices), is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon;  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(li)  sends  through  the  mail,  or  sends  or 
carries  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
or  any  component  or  circuitry  incorporated 
into  any  equipment  or  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  such  equipment,  device, 
component,  or  circuitry  is  to  avoid,  bypass, 
deactivate,  or  otherwise  circumvent  any 
process,  treatment,  mechanism,  or  system 
designed  to  prevent  or  inhibit  the  copying  of 
a  copyrighted  audiovisual  work;". 

(2)  Paragraph  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(li)    manufactures,    assembles,    sells,    or 

possesses  with  the  intent  of  deriving  com- 
mercial benefit,  any  electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  device,  or  any  component  or  cir- 
cuitry incorporated  into  any  equipment  or 
device,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  the  primary  purpose  or  effect  of  such 
equipment,  device,  component,  or  circuitry 
is  to  avoid,  bypass,  deactivate,  or  otherwise 
circumvent  any  process,  treatment,  mecha- 
nism, or  system  designed  to  prevent  or  in- 
hibit the  copying  of  a  copyrighted  audio- 
visual work;  or". 

(3)  Paragraph  (c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  ";  or"  and  in- 
serting a  comma; 

(B)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iiV, 
and 

(C)  by  adding  after  the  clause  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(ill)  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device,  or  any  component  or  circuitry  incor- 
porated into  any  equipment  or  device,  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  or  effect  of  such  equipment, 
device,  component,  or  circuitry  is  to  avoid, 
bypass,  deactivate,  or  otherwise  circumvent 
any  process,  treatment,  mechanism,  or  sys- 
tem designed  to  prevent  or  inhibit  the  copy- 
ing of  a  copyrighted  audiovisual  work,". 
SEC  &  CIVIL  ACTIONS  TO  RECOVER  FOR  CRIMI- 
NAL VIOLATIONS 

(a)  Section  2520  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  recovery  of  civil  damages) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Except";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation 
of— 

• '(A)  section  2512(l)(a)(ii), 

"(B)  section  2512(l)(b)(ii).  or 

"(C)  section  2512(1  )(c)  to  the  extent  that 
such  section  relates  to  equipment,  devices, 
components,  or  circuitry  described  in  clause 
(ill)  of  such  section, 

may  in  a  civil  action  recover  from  any  per- 
son who  engaged  in  that  violation  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.".* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  20,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  evaluation  of  perform- 
ance standards  and  goe.ls  for  expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  budget,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
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38,  a  bill  to  deny  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  most-favored-nation  trade 
treatment. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  by  a  physician  as 
principal  and  interest  on  student  loans 
if  the  physician  agrees  to  practice  med- 
icine for  2  years  in  a  rural  community. 

S.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
139,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  make  permanent,  and  to 
increase  to  100  percent,  the  deduction 
of  self-employed  individuals  for  health 
insurance  costs. 

S.  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $4,000. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  173,  a  bill  to  permit 
the  Bell  Telephone  Cos.  to  conduct  re- 
search on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  493,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
health  of  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
children  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive primary  and  preventive 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  512 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
512,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  $25 
million  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute to  conduct  certain  research  on 
breast  cancer,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  622 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  622,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  require  drug  testing  for 
released  Federal  prisoners. 

S.  623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  623,  a 
bill  to  a-Tiend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  maintain  the  current  Federal- 
State  funding  ratio  for  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Grant  Program. 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  640,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  642 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  642,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependents  of  a 
taxpayer. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  643,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  dependent  chil- 
dren of  a  taxpayer  who  are  6  years  old 
or  younger. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $3,500,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  732,  a  bill  to  ajnend  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  to  create  an 
independent  Nuclear  Safety  Board. 

S.  774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  774.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  for 
State  management  of  solid  waste;  to 
reduce  and  regulate  the  interstate 
transportation  of  solid  wastes;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mkulski]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  WmTH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  improve 
counseling  services  for  elementary 
school  children. 

S.  844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
844,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  circulation  of  $1  coins. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanfx)RD]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  878,  a  bill  to  assist  in  imple- 
menting the  plan  of  action  adopted  by 
the  World  Summit  for  Children  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dasciile,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  879,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  amounts  received  by  a  coopera- 
tive telephone  company  indirectly 
from  its  members. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  911,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  expand  the  availability  of 
comprehensive  primary  and  preventa- 
tive care  for  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children  and  to  provide  grants  for 
home-visiting  services  for  at-risk  fami- 
lies, to  amend  the  Head  Start  Act  to 
provide  Head  Start  services  to  all  eligi- 
ble children  by  the  year  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  924 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  924.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  categorical  grants  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  for  children  with  seri- 
ous emotional  disturbance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  958.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize Federal  support  of  State  defense 
forces. 

S.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1009.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $4,000,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1060,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  local  rail  freight  assist- 
ance through  fiscal  year  1994. 

S.  1072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1072,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
gross  vehicle  weights  on  the  National 
System  of  IntersUte  and  Defense  High- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes. 

SEaHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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!  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  !  ienator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor].  Lhe  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Rieg  .e],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  iNC  uye],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mi .  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Massacl  usetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 


Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Re  ckefeller],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcIni],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  New  Je-sey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  fron  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski],  the  Senitor  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenherg],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [\.  r.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoria  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  th(  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum;  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  IdOYNiHAN],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  DixoN],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator    froip    California    [Mr.    Sey- 


from  Illinois 
from  Kansas 


mour],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MuRKOW- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  13,  1991,  through  May  19, 
1991,  as  "National  Senior  Nutrition 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  a  joint  resolution 
marking  the  75th  anniversary  of  char- 
tering by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  ADAMS]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 115,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  10,  1991,  through  June 
16,  1991,  as  •'Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
140,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  July  27  through  August  2,  1991, 
as  "National  Invent  America  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  RUDMAN],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bryan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  141,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  21, 
1991,  as  "Korean  War  Veterans  Remem- 
brance Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LOTT],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 23,  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring the  blatant  destruction  of  the 
environment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion, and  declaring  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  current  Iraqi  regime 
should  be  held  liable  under  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  686  for  these 
cruel  acts  against  the  environment. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 38— GRANTING  THE  CON- 
SENT OF  CONGRESS  TO  AN 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

Mr.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Whereas  controversy  currently  exists 
whether,  certain  islands  in  the  Piscataqua 
River  and  inner  Portsmouth  Harbor  should 
be  viewed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Maine: 

Whereas  controversy  exists  between  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Port  Authority  and 
the  Harbor  Master  of  the  town  of  Kittery  in 
the  State  of  Maine  as  to  jurisdiction  in  sec- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  river  and  harbor. 

Whereas  historical  research  shows  that  the 
true  jurisdictional  boundary  line  between 
the  two  States  in  the  aforesaid  areas  has 
never  been  laid  out  with  detailed  determina- 
tions by  either  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  by  duly  authorized  persons 
on  behalf  of  both  States; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1800  chost;  to  locate  the 
"United  States  Navy  Yard  st  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire"  on  one  of  these  islands  in 
the  harbor,  and  has  since  added  three  adjoin- 
ing islands  to  this  facility;  and 

Whereas  a  certain  island  piesently  known 
as  "Badger's  Island"  is  also  a  point  in  con- 
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troversy  between  the  two  Sutes:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  (1)  The  consent 
of  Confess  be  granted  to  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  establishing  the  true  juris- 
dictional boundary  line  between  the  two 
States  in  the  Piscataqua  River  and  inner 
Portsmouth  Harbor;  and  (2)  Provided.  That 
any  such  compact  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  either  of  the  parties  thereto 
unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  said 
States  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE-MAINE  BORDER  DISPUTE 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  ongoing  border  dispute  between  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  State 
of  Maine.  This  border  dispute  directly 
calls  into  question  the  true  location  of 
the  Portsmouth,  NH  Naval  Shipyard 
which  was  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  almost  200  years  ago. 

This  historic  shipyard  sits  on  a  group 
of  four  small  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  Piscataqua  River,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally formed  the  interstate  bound- 
ary between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

These  islands  are  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  the  question  that  nat- 
urally arises  is  what  side  of  the  islands 
does  the  interstate  boundary  pass 
through.  You  would  think  that  after 
355  years,  since  the  founding  of  the  co- 
lonial provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  this  question  would  have  been 
settled. 

However,  a  thorough  review  of  the 
historical  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
boundary  has  never  been  definitively 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.  For  decades, 
people  in  New  Hampshire  and  people  in 
the  U.S.  Government  always  under- 
stood the  shipyard  to  be  located  in 
Portsmouth.  NH.  Indeed,  the  shipyard 
continues  to  be  officially  known  as  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, NH  and  even  the  mailing  ad- 
dress for  the  shipyard  is  Portsmouth, 
NH. 

For  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  ship- 
yard is  thought  to  be  part  of  the  town 
of  Kittery,  ME,  which  sits  on  the  shore 
of  the  Piscataqua  River.  Mr.  President, 
this  can  become  very  confusing  when 
you  consider  that  the  island  Maine 
thinks  belongs  to  them  actually  sits  in 
the  middle  of  Portsmouth  Harbor,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  entire  harbor 
has  always  belonged  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

In  March  1989.  at  the  request  of  New 
Hampshire  shipyard  worker,  Victor 
Bourre,  who  has  made  herculean  and 
heroic  efforts  on  this  issue,  I  began  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  boundary 
question.  This  included  researching  the 
history  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard and  jurisdictional  questions  con- 
cerning Portsmouth  Harbor.   This  re- 
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search  was  exhaustive,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  collected  and  analyzed  every 
scrap  of  information  relating  to  this 
issue  dating  back  355  years  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  We  looked  at  maps, 
royal  charters,  deeds,  wills,  and  con- 
tracts. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  today  to 
go  over  the  findings  of  over  15  months 
of  research  conducted  by  my  office  on 
this  matter.  However,  I  will  do  so  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  attorney  general 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  American 
law  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  concluded  that  the  boundary  has 
never  been  definitively  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  And  I  will  add  that  the  evi- 
dence we  have  looked  at  and  studied 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  shipyard  has  historically 
been  considered  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. As  a  result,  we  feel  that  when 
the  boundary  is  finally  laid  out,  it  will 
be  in  New  Hampshire's  favor. 

At  face  value,  one  might  ask,  what 
difference  does  it  really  make  whether 
the  shipyard  is  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Maine,  because  it  has  been  Federal 
property  now  since  the  1800's?  Mr. 
President,  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  the  almost  200-year-old  official 
seal  and  official  flag  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  depicts  a  ship  being 
built  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard on  Badgers  Island  in  177&— Badgers 
Island  was  the  birthplace  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  These  are  the  docks  with  the 
U.S.S.  Raleigh  moving  out  into  the  har- 
bor. That  is  the  New  Hampshire  seal- 
it  was  depicting  the  State  of  Maine. 
You  realize  that  for  heritage  reasons 
alone,  this  border  dispute  must  be  set- 
tled and  the  boundary  must  be  offi- 
cially laid  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  im- 
portant aspect  to  this  New  Hampshire/ 
Maine  border  dispute  which  has  a  di- 
rect impact  on  over  4.000  New  Hamp- 
shire employees  who  work  at  the  ship- 
yard. Right  now.  they  are  being  forced 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  State  of  Maine.  This  man- 
datory tax-withholding  practice  was 
the  result  of  a  request  several  years 
ago  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  U.S. 
Government  to  have  Maine  taxes  with- 
held at  the  shipyard. 

This  request  should  never  have  been 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  no  one  to  this  day  can  give  me  a 
straight  answer  on  why  the  Federal 
Government  is  withholding  Maine 
taxes  at  a  facility  it  has  always  consid- 
ered to  be  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  over  1,000 
petitions  from  the  New  Hampshire 
workers  at  the  Portsmouth  shipyard 
demanding  an  immediate  stop  to  this 
unjust  tax-withholding  practice  by  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  very  least, 
Mr.  President,  this  Congress  owes  it  to 
the  workers  at  the  Portsmouth  ship- 
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yard  to  stop  this  practice  until  the 
boundary  question  over  the  shipyard  is 
resolved,  either  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  an  interstate  compact  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  do  just  that,  and  I  urge  my  two  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Maine  to  join 
me  in  efforts  to  suspend  this  tax  until 
the  boundary  question  is  resolved.  If  it 
is  in  Maine,  you  can  tax;  if  it  is  in  New 
Hampshire,  do  not  tax  us.  I  would  note 
that  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  expressed 
no  objection  to  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  suspend  the  tax  withholding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  introducing 
legislation  today  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  to  negotiate  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  resolve  this  boundary  question 
once  and  for  all.  Again,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Maine  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
also  colleagues  from  around  the  other 
States  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  realize  this  is  a 
matter  which  only  directly  concerns 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  But  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues,  for  the  sake  of  tax 
fairness  for  the  Federal  employees  at 
the  Portsmouth,  NH  Naval  Shipyard, 
to  support  this  legislation.  Every  day 
that  goes  by  for  these  workers,  money 
is  being  unfairly  taken  out  of  their 
paychecks.  It  is  up  to  us  here  in  the 
Congress  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
these  workers  and  resolve  this  bound- 
ary dispute. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  June  1990 
statement  and  summary  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  boundary  research  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Ed  Dupont  of  the 
New  Hampshire  senate  and  representa- 
tive Janet  Pelley  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House,  on  the  shipyard  border 
dispute  which  has  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  the  New  Hampshire  senate 
and  house  of  representatives. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Facts 
The  original  grants  and  charter  from  the 
King  of  England  to  Captain  John  Mason  for 
the  setting  up  of  the  Province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire include  all  islands  and  islets  in  the 
Piscataqua  River.  The  charter  is  dated  Au- 
gust 19.  1635. 

The  Province  of  Maine  charter  from  the 
King  does  not  include  any  islands  in  the 
Piscataqua  River  or  any  jurisdiction  over 
any  portions  of  the  river. 

2.  The  original  dwellers  on  the  islands  in 
the  harbor  were  New  Hamiwhlre  residents 
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14.  Federal  Government  records  for  nearly 
200  years  have  always  listed  the  shipyard  as 
New  Hampshire,  not  Maine.  Includes  appro- 
priation measures  in  the  Congress  and  docu- 
ments at  the  shipyard.  Also,  up  until  last 
month.  New  Hampshire  was  the  State  for  35 
years  that  established,  paid,  and  adminis- 
tered Federal  unemployment  compensation 
programs  for  people  who  got  laid  off  at  the 
shipyard.  Including  people  who  reside  in 
Maine. 

15.  The  New  Hampshire  State  Port  Author- 
ity continues  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Portsmouth  Harbor,  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  currently  paying  $4.7  million 
for  dredging  projects  in  the  northern  channel 
adjacent  to  Badger's  Island.  New  Hampshire, 
nor  Maine,  has  always  been  involved  with 
dredging  in  the  harbor  since  1878. 

16.  The  boundary  where  the  shipyard  is  lo- 
cated was  not  laid  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  1976  ocean  fishing  dispute,  nor  does 
the  1976  consent  decree  by  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  prevent  litigation  to  settle  the 
boundary  involving  the  shipyard  and  Badg- 
er's Island. 

17.  The  Navy  yard.  Badger's  Island,  and  the 
harbor  of  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  com- 
prise a  proud  part  of  New  Hampshire's  herit- 
age spanning  more  than  350  years  and  needs 
to  be  properly  recognized  as  such. 

18.  Maine  taxation  of  shipyard  workers  and 
residents  on  the  islands  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor is  completely  unjustified  and  should  im- 
mediately be  suspended  pending  final  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  GOV.  JUDD  GREGG  AND  ATTOR- 
NEY General  John  Arnold  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard 
At  the  request  of  Governor  Judd  Gregg.  At- 
torney General  John  P.  Arnold  has  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  review  of  the  status  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  along  the  Piscataqua 
River.  The  Governor  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  Include  in  his  analysis  the  Issue 
of  the  location  of  the  boundary  line  in  the 
area  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is- 
lands and  whether  New  Hampshire  may  have 
a  claim  of  ownership  to  all  or  a  portion  of 
those  islands.  The  Governor  requested  the 
Attorney  General  to  undertake  this  review 
after  Congressman  Bob  Smith  brought  the 
issue  to  the  State's  attention.  The  Attorney 
General  reviewed  a  large  number  of  histori- 
cal documents  provided  by  Congressman 
Smith,  and  additional  historical  records,  and 
also  researched  legal  issues  raised  by  this 
boundary  line  question.  The  Governor  indi- 
cated that  he  has  been  briefed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  State's  Initial  review  of 
the  issue  of  the  Piscataqua  River  boundary 
line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
"Based  on  the  preliminary  views  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states  along  the  Piscataqua  River 
does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  u>  pursue  this  Issue  further." 
the  Governor  said.  Gregg  indicated  that  ad- 
ditional research  will  clearly  be  necessary, 
but  that  he  wants  the  Attorney  General  to 
consider  all  appropriate  avenues  to  resolve 
the  boundary  Issue,  up  to  and  Including  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Attorney  General  Arnold  confirmed  that 
his  office  has  conducted  a  review  of  the  nu- 
merous legal  and  factual  issues  involved  in 
this  boundary  line  question,  and  that  his  ini- 
tial conclusion  is  that  the  issue  of  the  New 
Hampshire-Maine  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Shipyard  Islands  merits  further  pursuit. 


"I  want  to  stress  that  before  we  pursue  this 
matter  further,  however,  it  is  essential  that 
my  office,  together  with  experts  in  the  field. 
Investigate  the  historical  record,  as  well  as 
legal  precedent,  in  greater  depth,"  Arnold  in- 
dicated. He  added  that  the  first  step  in  re- 
solving the  dispute  would  be  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  the  State  of  Maine.  If  such 
discussions  result  in  an  agreement  locating 
the  boundary  line,  the  resolution  would  have 
to  be  adopted  by  both  states  and  approved  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Barring  a  resolution  in  that 
manner,  the  only  judicial  forum  empowered 
to  decide  boundary  issues  between  states  is 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

A  brief  background  summary  of  the  New 
Hampshire-Maine  Piscataqua  River  bound- 
ary line  issue  is  attached. 

Background  Summary 

The  State's  preliminary  review  indicates 
that  disputes  over  the  location  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
along  the  Piscataqua  river  go  back  to  the 
original  grants  of  what  Is  now  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Mason  and  his  heirs  and  of  what  Is 
now  Maine  to  Gorges  and  his  heirs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  Century. 

There  are  five  islands  relevant  to  this  dis- 
pute lying  between  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Klttery,  Maine  in  the  Piscataqua 
River.  From  west  to  east,  these  five  islands 
are  Langdons  Island,  presently  known  and 
historically  better  known  as  Badger's  Island; 
Continental  Island,  better  known  as 
Dennett's,  Lay  Claim  Navy,  or  Fernald's  Is- 
land; Seavey's  Island;  Jamaica  Island;  and 
Clark  Island.  Starting  in  the  early  1800s,  the 
United  States  Navy  acquired  Fernald's, 
Seavey's,  Jamaica,  and  Clark  Islands  for  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  During  the  en- 
suing years,  the  Navy  gradually  filled  in  the 
river  lying  between  Fernald's,  Seavey's,  and 
Jamaica  Islands  for  use  by  the  Shipyard; 
now  the  three  are  one  large  island  in  the 
Piscataqua  River  commonly  known  as 
Seavey  Island. 

By  Consent  Decree  entered  in  1977.  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
agreement  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  lo- 
cating the  lateral  marine  boundary  line  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Maine  from  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  out  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  New 
Hampshire  v.  Maine.  434  U.S.  1  (1977).  The 
boundary  line  up  the  Piscataqua  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Porstmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
however,  has  never  been  definitively  located. 

The  central  issue  in  the  present  dispute 
concerns  a  decree  adopted  in  1740  by  King 
George  n.  In  the  early  18th  century,  a  linger- 
ing boundary  dispute  flared  up  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  (which  then 
owned  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine).  Al- 
though the  primary  focus  of  the  dispute  was 
the  southern  boundary  between  the  two  colo- 
nies along  the  Merrimack  River,  also  in- 
volved was  the  northern  boundary  between 
New  Hampshire  and  what  is  now  Maine.  King 
George  n  appointed  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  resolve  the  dispute.  The  Commis- 
sioners heard  arguments  by  both  parties  and 
issued  their  decision  in  1737;  both  parties 
promptly  appealed  the  decision  to  the  King. 
As  a  result,  in  1740,  King  George  n  issued  a 
decree  concerning  these  boundary  lines.  That 
decree  reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows; 

"And  as  to  the  Northern  Boundary  between 
the  said  Provinces,  the  Court  Resolve  and 
Determine  that  the  Dividing  Line  shall  pass 
up  thro  the  Mouth  of  Piscataqua  Harbor  and 
up  the  Middle  of  the  River  into  the  River  of 
Newichwanneck  (part  of  which  is  now  called 
Salmon  Falls).  .  .  ." 
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New  Hampshire  has  found  no  evidence  that 
the  actual  location  boundary  decreed  by  the 
King  has  ever  been  determined.  Thus  it  is 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  King's 
1740  Decree  which  Is  the  core  of  the  current 
dispute  and  which  will  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  Attorney  General's  further  pursuit. 

Joint  Resolution 

Whereas,  there  presently  exists  a  border 
dispute  between  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  state  of  Maine  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Interstate  boundary  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  Naval 
Shipyard  and  inner  Portsmouth  Harbor;  and 

Whereas,  the  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire  has  stated  his  determination  that 
the  historical  record  provides  no  evidence 
that  the  actual  location  of  the  boundary  de- 
creed by  King  George  U  in  1740  has  ever  been 
determined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ports- 
mouth. New  Hampshire  Naval  Shipyard  and 
inner  Portsmouth  Harbor;  and 

Whereas,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
has  asked  the  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire  to  consider  all  appropriate  ave- 
nues to  resolve  the  boundary  issue,  up  to  and 
including  action  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  General  Court  convened: 

That  the  attorney  general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  consider  all  appropriate  avenues 
to  resolve  the  boundary  issue,  including  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
to  locate  and  definitively  establish  the  inter- 
state boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ports- 
mouth. New  Hampshire  Naval  Shipyard  and 
inner  Portsmouth  Harbor;  and 

That  no  agreement  or  consent  decree 
wlilch  concerns  resolution  of  the  border  dis- 
pute be  allowed  to  take  effect  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  house  of  representatives  and 
senate  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.* 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  good  enough  to  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  1  heard  the  Senator 
make  his  comments  and  remarks  when 
he  was  talking  about  the  founding  of 
the  American  Navy.  Some  of  us  in  Mas- 
sachusetts believe  the  founder  was 
John  Barry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  am 
interested  in  the  Senator's  historical 
references  as  he  was  referring  back  to 
that  particular  area  of  dispute. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  Maine  used  to 
be  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  So,  I  will 
look  forward  to  reviewing  the  careful 
research  done  by  my  friend  to  follow 
this  even  more  closely  because  he 
roused  my  interest  in  what  is  perceived 
today  and  certainly  probably  is  an 
issue  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


VETERANS  PROGRAMS  FOR 
HOUSING  AND  MEMORIAL,  AFFAIRS 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  243 
Mr.  DEXON  (for  Mr.  Cranston)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


232)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "fiscal  year" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,". 

On  page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "in  fis- 
cal year  1991  and  continuing  thereafter,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  October  1,  1990,". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  insert  a  comma  after  "re- 
course". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "1991"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "1991"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

On  page  2,  below  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Report  Relating  to  appraisal  Re- 
view.—Section  1831(0  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Not  later  than  April  30  of  each  year 
following  a  year  in  which  the  Secretary  au- 
thorizes lenders  to  determine  reasonable 
value  of  property  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  during  the 
year  in  which  the  authority  was  exercised. 

"(5)  A  report  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  Include,  for 
the  period  covered  by  each  report — 

"(A)  the  number  and  value  of  loans  made 
by  lenders  exercising  the  authority  of  this 
subsection; 

"(B)  the  number  and  value  of  such  loans 
reviewed  by  the  appraisal-review  monitors 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(C)  the  number  and  value  of  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  of  which  the  Secretary 
received  notification  of  default; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  guaranty  i)aid  by  the 
Secretary  to  such  lenders  by  reason  of  de- 
faults on  loans  as  to  which  reasonable  value 
was  determined  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(E)  such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  to  improve  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.". 

On  page  3,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "for 
or  receipts  of  Federal"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for,  or  receipts  of.  Federal". 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "1991"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

On  page  7,  line  17,  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  13,  line  5,  strike  out  "when"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  date". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  'revolving 
fund"  and  insert,  in  lieu  thereof  "special  ac- 
count referred  to  in  subsection  (c)". 

On  page  13,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "and 
veterans  in  compensated  work-therapy  pro- 
grams". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  "acquire  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  acquiring". 

On  page  16.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  18.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS  TO  CARRY  OUT 
SPECIFIED  ADMINISTRATIVE  REOR- 
GANIZATION. 

(a)  Authority  for  Administrative  Reor- 
ganization.—The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs may  carry  out  the  administrative  reor- 
ganization described  in  subsection  (b)  with- 
out regard  to  section  210(b)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Specified  REORGANizA'noN.— Sub- 
section (a)  applies  to  the  organizational  re- 


alignment of  management  responsibility  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Data 
Processing  Centers,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding organizational  realignment  of  as- 
sociated Information  Resources  Management 
operational  components  and  functions  with- 
in the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
central  office,  as  such  realignment  was  de- 
scribed in  the  detailed  plan  and  justification 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs in  January  4,  1991,  letters  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

SEC.  IS.  AMENDMENTS  TO  LAWS  TO  REFLECT 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  VETER- 
ANS*  ADMIKnSTRATION  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  2,  U.S.C— Sec- 
tion 255  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C. 
905)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  two 
items  in  subsection  (g)(2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  (36-4025-^3-704);  and 

"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Service- 
men's group  life  insurance  fund  (36-4009-0-3- 
701).". 

(b)  Tn-LE  5,  U.S.C— 

(1)  The  following  sections  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs": sections  2108(2).  5102(c)(14) 
5342(a)(2)(C),  7103(a)(3).  8101(20).  8116<aK3), 
8311(2)(A),  and8311(3)(A). 

(2)  The  following  sections  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Vet- 
erans Health  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs":  sections 
4301(2)(C).  5102(c)(3).  and  6301(2)(B)(v). 

(3)  Section  5355  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(4)  Section  8339(g)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration 
pension  or  compensation"  in  the  second  and 
third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pension  or  compensation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(5)  Section  8347(m)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(6)  Section  503  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  1987  (5  U.S.C.  7301  note),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" in  subsection  (a)(2)(l)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs". 

(c)  Laws  Codified  in  Tftle  7.  U.S.C— Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1446a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subsection  (a),  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  in  subsection  (c)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs". 

(d)  Laws  Codified  in  Ttfle  12,  U.S.C— 

(1)  Section  912  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1709-2)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" both  places  it  appears  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(2)  The  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq. )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" in  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  of  section  302  (12 
U.S.C.  1717)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 
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nil 
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out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
section  512  (12  U.S.C.  1731a) 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 


of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
of  1965  (12  U.S.C.  1735g)  is 


CoDiJiED  IN  Title  20,  U.S.C— The 

Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001 

amended  as  follows: 

follOM  ing  provisions  are  amended 

"Veterans'  Administration" 

lieu  thereof  "Department  of 

(a)(1)(E)  of  section  131  (20 

(dMlMC)  of  section  411B  (20 

(c)(1)(C)  of  section  4UC  (20 

(c)(1)(C)  of  section  411D  (20 

I20A    (20    U.S.C.    1070e-l)    is 

subsection  (b)(2)(B),  by  strikilig  out 
of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  in- 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 

subsecl(on  (c)(2)— 

out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
(Jiereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
Vetersms  Affairs";  and 
out  "Administrator"  each 
succeeding  places  in  which  it  ap- 
insiirting   in   lieu   thereof  "Sec- 
Veter  ins  Affairs";  and 
subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
and   "the  Adminis- 
li^erting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
Affairs"    in    both    in- 


Adminl  itration' 


Ve(  erans 


IN  TITLE  22,  U.S.C— 

IN  TITLE  22.— Section  106 

Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 

961  (22  U.S.C.  2456)  is  amended 

Veterans'  Administration" 

(a)(1)   and   inserting   in   lieu 

of  Veterans  Affairs". 

pursuant  to   law  CODIFIED 

reference  to  the  Veterans' 
in  any  regulation  prescribed 
>rder  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 


COD  IFIED 


out, 


Depai  tment 


Any 


the 


(22  U.S.C.  4067(a))  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

(i)  LAWS  CODIFIED  IN  TITLE  24,  U.S.C— 

(1)  The  Naval  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (59 
Stat.  201  et  seq.),  is  amended  in  the  first  pro- 
viso in  the  fourth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  AC- 
COUNTS" (24  U.S.C.  16a;  59  Stat.  208)  by 
striking  out  "United  States  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  22,  1906  (24 
U.S.C.  152),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Managers  of 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  necessary". 

(j)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  25.  U.S.C— 

(1)  The  Act  of  February  25,  1933  (25  U.S.C. 
14),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(2)  Section  716  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  (25  U.S.C.  1680f)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs"  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subsections:  subsections  (a),  (b)(3), 
(b)(4),  (b)(6),  (c)(1)(A),  and  (c)(1)(B); 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out 
"Within  30  days"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "directed  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Not  later  than  December  23,  1988, 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall"; 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"Not  later  than"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Not  later  than  November  23,  1990.  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall". 

(k)  Laws  Codified  in  title  29,  U.S.C— 

(1)  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
701  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" in  the  following  previsions  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs":  subsection  (a)(ll)  of  section  101  (29 
U.S.C.  721),  subsection  (i)(2)  of  section  202  (29 
U.S.C.  761a),  and  subsection  (a)(l)(B)(ix)  of 
section  502  (29  U.S.C.  792);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  in  the  following  provisions 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs":  subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 203  (29  U.S.C.  761b)  and  subsection  (a)  of 
section  501  (29  U.S.C.  791). 

(2)  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" in  paragraph  (27)(B)  of  section  4  (29 
U.S.C.  1503)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion programs"  in  subsection  (c)(10)  of  sec- 
tion 121  (29  U.S.C.  1531)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "programs  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 441  (29  U.S.C.  1721)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(1)  Title  31,  U.S.C— Title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Paragraphs  (45),  (74),  (82),  and  (83)  of 
section  1321(a)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs". 

(2)  Section  3329(c)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "laws  carried  out  by 
the  Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "laws  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(3)  Section  3330  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in 
subsections  (a)(2),  (a)(3),  and  (d)(1)(A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "SecreUry  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "laws  carried  out  by 
the  Administrator"  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(4)(A)  The  headi;)g  of  section  3330  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"8  3330.  Payment  of  Department  of  Veterans 

Affairs  checks  for  the  beneflt  of  individuals 

in  foreign  countries". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  3330  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
33  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3330.  Payment  of  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  checks  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals    in    foreign    coun- 
tries.", 
(m)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  33.  U.S.C— 

(1)  Section  9  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Commissioned  Officers'  Act  of  1948  (33 
U.S.C.  853h)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  in  subsection 
(e)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1917 
(33  U.S.C.  857)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(3)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  91-621  (33  U.S.C. 
857-3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration"  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(n)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  36,  U.S.C— 

(1)  The  Act  of  July  23,  1947  (36  U.S.C.  67  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration"  in  section  3(2)  (36  U.S.C. 
67b(2))  and  in  section  9  (36  U.S.C.  67h)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1932  (36 
U.S.C.  90c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Unit- 
ed States  Veterans'  Administration"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(3)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  85-761  (36  U.S.C. 
823)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration"  in  subsection  (b)(5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs ". 

(4)  Section  15  of  Public  Law  85-769  (36 
U.S.C.  865)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration"  an^l  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(5)  Section  9  of  Public  U-w  92-93  (36  U.S.C. 
1159)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Department  of  Veterans^  Affairs". 

(6)  Section  3(d)  of  Public  Law  98-314  (36 
U.S.C.  2403(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs". 

(7)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  98-584  (36  U.S.C. 
3103)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration  Hospitals"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "medical  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(8)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  99-172  (36  U.S.C. 
3703)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans" 
Administration"  in  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs". 

(0)  Laws  ComnED  in  Title  40,  U.S.C— Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40 
U.S.C.  612)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  installations"  in  para- 
graph (1)(H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
stallations of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs". 

(p)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  41.  U.S.C— The 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938  (41 
U.S.C  46),  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Wagner-O'Day  Act ",  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Veterans'  Administration"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(q)  Laws  Codified  in  Title  42.  U.S.C— 

(1)  PUBUC  health  service  act.— The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  following  provisions  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs": 

(I)  Subsection  (k){4)(C)  of  section  306  (42 
U.S.C.  242k). 

(II)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  544  (42 
U.S.C.  290dd-3). 

(ill)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  548  (42 
U.S.C.  290ee-3). 

(B)  The  following  provisions  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(i)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  341  (42  U.S.C. 
257). 

(11)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  548  (42  U.S.C. 
290ee-3). 

(C)  Section  212  (42  U.S.C.  213)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(D)  Subsection  (a)(2)(B)  of  section  314  (42 
U.S.C.  246)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  Depart- 
ment". 

(E)  Section  485  (42  U.S.C.  287c-2)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Chief  Nursing  Officer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration"  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chief 
nursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(2)  Safe  drinking  water  act  amendments 
OF  1986.— Section  109(c)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986  (42  U.S.C. 
300g-6  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  ". 

(3)  Social  security  act.— The  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  following  provisions  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs": 

(1)  Subsections  (a)(1)(B)  and  (e)(lXB)  of  sec- 
tion 217  (42  U.S.C.  417). 


(11)  Subsection  (b)(5)(A)  of  section  1128  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7). 

(ill)  Subsection  (h)(1)  of  section  1814  (42 
U.S.C.  1395f). 

(iv)  The  heading  of  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 1814. 

(V)  Subsection  (a)(5)(F)  of  section  1928  (42 
U.S.C.  1396s). 

(B)  The  following  provisions  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(i)  Subsection  (h)(2)  of  section  228  (42 
U.S.C.  428). 

(11)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  section  462  (42 
U.S.C  662). 

(iii)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  1133  (42 
U.S.C  1320b-3). 

(iv)  Subsection  (h)(2)  of  section  1814  (42 
U.S.C.  1395f). 

(C)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  202(t)(4)  (42 
U.S.C.  402(t)(4))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "if  the  Administrator" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(D)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  217  (42 
U.S.C.  417)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  be  payable  by  if 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  be  payable  by  him". 

(E)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  217  (42 
U.S.C.  417)  is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" the  first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs"; and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" the  second  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "that  Secretary"; 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(iii)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "If  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"If  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "it  shall"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall"; 

(iv)  in  the  fourth  sentence — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(v)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(F)  Subsection  (a)(l)(L)  of  section  1866  (42 
U.S.C.  1395CC)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(4)  Omnibus  reconciuation  act  of  i960.— 
Section  966  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  632a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(6) — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs"; and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "A  Iministrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)(_),  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  ". 

(5)  Housing  act  of  1949.— Section  535  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490o)  is 
amended — 


(A)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  by  striking 
out  "Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs";  and 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (c),  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  ". 

(6)  Lanham  public  war  housing  act.— The 
Act  of  October  14.  1940  (42  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 
popularly  known  as  the  "Lanham  Public  War 
Housing  Act",  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  601  (42  U.S.C.  1581)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (d)(1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(B)  Section  607  (42  U.S.C.  1587)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(7)  Defense  housing  and  coMMUNm-  fa- 
cilities AND  services  ACT  OF  1951.— The  De- 
fense Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and 
Services  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  302  (42  U.S.C.  1592a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs"'. 

(B)  Section  315(h)  (42  U.S.C.  1592n(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs". 

(8)  Public  law  87-693.— The  first  section  of 
Public  Law  87-693  (42  U.S.C.  2651)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  ". 

(9)  Older  Americans  act  of  1965.— The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et 
seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  207  (42  U.S.C.  3018)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration"  in  subsection  (bx3)(D) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs". 

(B)  Section  301  (42  U.S.C.  3021)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Veterans"  Administration" 
In  subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Affairs"". 

(C)  Section  402  (42  U.S.C  3030bb)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(10)  Housing  and  community  development 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1978.— Section  905  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  3541)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs"  each  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs'". 

(11)  National  science  and  technology 
poucY.  organization,  and  PRioRmEs  act  of 
1976.— Section  401  of  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy.  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6651)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"Veterans"  Administration"' 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(12)  National  energy  conservation  poucy 
act.— Section  253  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8232)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs"  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs". 

(13)  CONSUMER-PA"nENT    RADIATION    HEALTH 

AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1981.— The  Consumer-Pa- 
tient  Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1981  (42  U.S.C.  10001  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  Section  979  (42  U.S.C.  10004)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Veterans" 
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(B)  by  inserting  "(Public  Law  98-542;  98 
Stat.  2727)"  in  subsection  (a)  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end. 

(2)  Section  402(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Department"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment". 

(3)  Section  412(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "201"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "401". 

(4)  Section  423  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  321(b)  of 
title  32."  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1476(a)  or  321(b)"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  503(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  o  it  "per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
cent"; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (10)(A)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6012(a))"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"; 
and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  143"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  7703". 

(6)  Section  508(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "percent". 

(7)  Sections  532(a)  and  534(a)  are  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (2). 

(8)  Section  601  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "any 
veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars,  or"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3); 

(D)  in  paragraph  (6) — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  612(n(l)(A)(i)" 
in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  612(a)(5)(A)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  612(0(1  )(A)(ii)" 
in  subparagraph  (B)(i)(II)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  612(a)(5)(B)";  and 

(E)  by  transferring  paragraph  (9)  within 
such  section  so  as  to  appear  before  paragraph 
(5)  and  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (4). 

(9)  Section  603  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section"  before  "para- 
graph" in  subsection  (a)(2)(B); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  612(b)(1)(G)"  in 
subsection  (a)(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  612(b)(1)(F)";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "(Public  Law  100-322;  102 
Stat.  501)"  in  subsection  (c)  before  the  period 
at  the  end. 

(10)  Section  610(a)(1)(H)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  Mexican  border  period."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Mexican  border  period". 

(11)  Section  612A(b)(l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  of  section 
612(f) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
612(a)(5)(B)". 

(12)  Section  618(c)(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and"  after  "productivity". 

(13)  Section  620A(f)(l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  the  period"  before  "begin- 
ning on". 

(14)  Section  628(a)(2)(D)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "is  (i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  is". 

(15)  Section  630(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A). 
clause  (1).  clause  (11),  and  subparagraph  (B) 
as  paragraph  (1),  subparagraph  (A),  subpara- 
graph (B).  and  paragraph  (2).  respectively. 

(16)  Section  765  is  amended— 


(A)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  redesignating 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  re- 
spectively; and 

(B)  in  each  of  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9).  by  re- 
designating clauses  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  as 
clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E),  respec- 
tively. 

(17)  Section  770(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  in 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986". 

(18)  The  text  of  section  774  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  an  Advisory  Council  on  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance.  The  council 
consists  of— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  council; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  and 

"(6)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Members  of  the  council  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation. 

"(b)  The  council  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  or  more  often  at  the  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  council  shall 
review  the  operations  of  the  Department 
under  this  subchapter  and  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  Secretary's  activities  under  this  sub- 
chapter.". 

(19)  Section  783  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  14  of  title  25,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Act  of  February  25,  1933  (25 
U.S.C.  14),". 

(20)  Section  901(d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deems"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "considers"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "this 
section";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  United  States  Code". 

(21)  Section  1004(c)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement  and 
Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  28.  1986  ". 

(22)  Section  1010(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  military  departments"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  military  depart- 
ment". 

(c)  Chapters  30  Through  43  of  Title  38.— 
Part  HI  of  such  title  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1415(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  29, 1989.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  1423  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
30  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter". 

(3)  Section  1504(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(29  U.S.C.  796) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '(29  U.S.C.  796a)". 

(4)  Section  1517(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.)"  In 
paragraph  (1)  after  "the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)(C). 

(5)  Section  1521(a)(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  Training"  after  "Veterans'  Employ- 
ment". 

(6)  Section  1602(1)(A)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  "January  1,  1977"  the  last 
place  it  appears. 

(7)  Section  1792(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  Training"  after  "Veterans'  Employ- 
ment". 
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(8)  Section  1812  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (cK5).  by  striking  out 
"under  this  section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  purposes  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (1),  by  striking  out  ",  be- 
ginning 12  months  following  October  23. 
1970,". 

(9)  Section  2011(2)(B)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  before  "except  for". 

(10)  Section  2013  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Comprehensive  EJmployment  and 
Training  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1501  etseq.)". 

(d)  Chapters  51  Through  61  of  Title  38.— 
Part  rv  of  such  title  (as  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Health-Care  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1991)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3004  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(2)".  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  3101(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986". 

(3)  Section  3116  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the"  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(4)  Section  3305  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section."  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  7,  1980,";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  out  "Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(11)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "such  enactment  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  7,  1980,"; 

(ill)  in  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "existing";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "in  existence  on  October  7, 
1960"  after  "such  programs";  and 

(iv)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "After 
the  date  on  which  such  regulations  are  first 
prescribed,  no  activity  shall  be  considered" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  activity 
may  not  be  considered". 

(5)(A)  Section  3311  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  3311.  Aathority  to  issue  rabpoenas 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  and 
those  employees  to  whom  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  such  authority,  to  the  extent  of  the 
authority  so  delegated,  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

"(1)  issue  subpoenas  for  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  from  the  place  of  hearing; 

"(2)  require  the  pioductlon  of  books,  pa- 
pers, documents,  and  other  evidence; 

"(3)  take  affidavits  and  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations; 

"(4)  aid  claimants  In  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  claims;  and 


"(5)  make  investigations  and  examine  wit- 
nesses upon  any  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department. 

"(b)  Any  person  required  by  such  subpoena 
to  attend  as  a  witness  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  57  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"3311.  Authority  to  issue  subpoenas.". 

(6)(A)  Section  3313  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subpena"  both  places  it  appears  in  the 
text  and  inserting  in  lieu  "subpoena". 

(B)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  3313.  Disobedience  to  subpoena". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
57  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3313.  Disobedience  to  subpoena.". 

(7)  Sections  3501(a),  3502(a),  and  3502(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  more  than 
$2,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  ac- 
cordance with  title  18". 

(8)  Section  3503  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following:  "An  apportionment  award 
under  this  subsection  may  not  be  made  in 
any  case  after  September  1, 1959.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(9)  Section  3505(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1),"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (2),"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  may  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation,  as"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "clause  (1)  of  that  subsection". 

(e)  Chapters  71  Through  76  of  Title  38.— 
Part  V  of  such  title  (as  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Health-Care  Personnel  Act 
of  1991)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  tables  of  chapters  before  part  I  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  V  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "United  States"  before  "Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals' ' . 

(2)  Section  4001(a)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "There  shall  be"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "There  is"; 

(B)  by  inserting  a  period  after  "Board')"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "under  the"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Board  is  under  the". 

(3)  Section  4052(a)  and  4061(c)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "court"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Court". 

(4)  Section  4054  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing the  second  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(e). 

(5)  Section  4092(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  States  Courts"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "United  States  Court". 

(6)  Section  4097(h)(l)(A)(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (1)". 

(7)  Section  4202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  5  of  title  41"  in  paragraph  (6)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)". 

(8)  Section  4209  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"child  care"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "child-care". 

(9)  Section  4322(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
an  open  parenthesis  before  "adjusted  in". 

(10)  Section  4331(b)(4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  51"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  53". 

(f)  Chapters  81  Through  85  of  Title  38.— 
Part  VI  of  such  title  (as  In  effect  imme- 


diately before  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Health-Care  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1991)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chppter  81  is  amended— 

(A)  by  transferring  the  Item  relating  to 
section  5016  (as  added  by  section  205(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-322)  so  as  to  appear  imme- 
diately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
5015;  and 

(B)  by  revising  the  Item  relating  to  section 
5035  so  that  the  initial  letter  of  the  last  word 
is  lower  case. 

(2)  Section  5002(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  5001"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  5011". 

(3)  Section  5007(a)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  comma  before  "are 
most  In  need  of. 

(4)  Section  5011A  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (g)"  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(A);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  jointly  re- 
view plans  for  the  implementation  of  this 
section  not  less  often  than  annually. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  modification  to  such  plans 
is  agreed  to,  the  Secretaries  shall  jointly 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  on  such  modification.  Any 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  within  30  days 
after  the  modification  is  agreed  to.". 

(5)  SecUon  5022(a)(3)(A)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "State  home"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "State";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  paragraph"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph". 

(6)  SecUon  5034  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Within  six 
months"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "this  section  or  any 
amendment  to  it"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  amendment  to  this  section"; 
and 

(C)  by  designating  the  sentence  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  as  subsection  (b),  realigning 
such  sentence  so  as  to  appear  full  measure 
and  indented,  and  striking  out  "such  stand- 
ards" at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  standards  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a)(3)". 

(7)  Section  5035(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "After  regulations"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "any  State"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any  State". 

(8)  Section  5052  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  realigning  those  paragraphs  to  be 
indented  two  ems. 

(9)  Section  5053  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"hereunder"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  sec- 
tion". 

(10)  Section  5070(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  5012(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  5022(a)". 

(11)  Section  5202(b)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  in  the  second  sentence  before 
"namely,". 

(g)  Technical  Amendments  to  Other  Vet- 
erans Statutes.— 

(1)  Effective  as  of  May  20.  1988,  section 
415(b)(5)(C)  of  Public  Law  100-322  (102  Stat. 
551)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)(D)". 

(2)  Effective  as  of  November  18,  1988.  the 
first  quoted  matter  in  section  101(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-687  (102  Stat.  4106)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "the"  after  "benefits  under". 
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bates,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san organization,  with  all  other  candidates 
for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under  that 
section:  and 

"(11)  that  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  participate  in  at 
least  1  debate,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or 
bipartisan  organization,  with  all  other  can- 
didates for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under 
that  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  ei- 
ther of  the  candidates  of  a  political  party 
failed  to  participate  in  a  debate  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  was  responsible  at  least  in 
part  for  such  failure,  the  candidate  of  the 
party  involved  shall — 

"(1)  be  ineligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9006  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986:  and 

"(ii)  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  candidate  under  that  sec- 
tion.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Foresty  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Sheila  C.  Bair,  of  Kansas,  and  Joseph 
B.  Dial,  of  Texas,  to  be  commissioners 
of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  on  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  at 
10  a.m.  in  SR  332. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ken  Ackerman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  be  holding  a  hearing  on 
the  proposed  legislation  and  reports  on 
Government-sponsored  enterprises 

[GSE's]  and  their  implications  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm 
Credit"  System,  and  the  Federal  Agri- 
culture Mortgage  Corporation.  The 
hearing  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  21,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  SR  332.  For 
further  information,  please  contact  Su- 
zanne Smith  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  be  holding  a  hearing  con- 
cerning Senator  Jefford's  cattle  cull- 
ing proposal  on  Wednesday,  May  22, 
1991,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  SR  332.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Janet 
Breslin  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing on  S.  433,  the  Mining  Law  Reform 
Act  of  1991,  scheduled  for  9:30  a.m., 
Thursday,  May  23,  1991.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment and  Production  has  been 
postponed.  Notice  of  the  new  date  and 
time  will  be  listed  in  the  Record  when 
the  hearing  has  been  rescheduled. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SELECT  COMMrrTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  16,  1991,  at  8:45  a.m. 
to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intelligence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  African  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  16,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  foreign 
assistance  request  for  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  16, 
1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSB]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  Thursday,  May  16,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Report  to  Congress 
on  International  Economic  and  Ex- 
change Rate  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Nuclear  Regulation,  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  16,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  Nuclear  Reactor  Licensing  Act  of 
1991— title  XII  of  S.  341;  and  on  title  V. 
subtitle  A  of  S.  570,  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy  Act,  to  amend  the  proce- 
dures under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for 
licensing  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATH'E  PRACTICE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Courts  and  Administrative  Practice 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
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of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  16, 
1991,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
bankruptcy  judgeship  authorization 
and  a  general  overview  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy codes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILnT, 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  in  open  ses- 
sion on  Thursday,  May  16,  1991  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  receive  testimony  on  DOD  fa- 
cility management  and  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  military  construction  budget 
request  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992-93  national  defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY: 
ZEE  FERRUFINO 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  considerable  achievements  of 
Zenon  "Zee"  Ferrufino — a  well  known 
business  and  community  leader  in  Col- 
orado— who  is  an  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  at  work. 

I  have  known  Zee  for  many  years, 
and  have  come  to  value  his  advice  and 
insight.  Anyone  who  has  been  involved 
in  Colorado  politics  or  business  mat- 
ters in  the  last  20  years  knows  and  ap- 
preciates Zee.  Not  everyone  knows  his 
remarkable  personal  success  story, 
however,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to 
commemorate  today. 

Zee  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Bolivia  in  1965.  He  rose  from  a  variety 
of  jobs  until  he  jumped  into  the  dan- 
gerous waters  of  small  business.  In  1972 
he  formed  his  business,  Denver  Fine 
Furniture,  and  through  hard  work  and 
sound  management  built  this  enter- 
prise into  a  Colorado  business  institu- 
tion. 

Throughout  his  rise  to  success  as  a 
business  leader,  however.  Zee  always 
made  time  for  community  service  and 
helping  others.  He  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  charity  and  civic  work. 
In  1978,  he  helped  found  the  Colorado 
Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
his  recent  work  includes  spearheading 
the  activities  of  the  Colorado  Baseball 
Commission. 

In  short.  Zee  is  a  business  leader  with 
a  sense  of  community  and  a  conscience. 
Young  men  and  women  going  into  'busi- 
ness should  look  at  this  man's  life  as 
an  example  of  what  is  best  in  American 
commerce,  politics,  and  community 
service. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  Zee  and 
would  ask  that  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Denver  Business 


Journal  on  Zees'  life  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Business  Journal,  Mar.  7, 
1991] 

ferrufino  is  american  success  story, 
From  a  to  Zee 

(By  Tom  Locke) 

In  1965,  21-year-old  Zenon  Ferrufino  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  aerial  photog- 
raphy as  a  member  of  the  Bolivian  Air  Force. 

He  fell  in  love  with  Colorado,  which  re- 
minded him  of  his  homeland,  and  after  much 
red  tape,  he  came  here  to  settle. 

"Especially  if  you  live  in  Latin  America, 
the  land  of  opportunity  is  the  United 
States,"  said  Ferrufino. 

Ferrufino  took  a  variety  of  jobs,  including: 
mop  making-,  insurance  sales  and  furniture 
retailing.  In  1972,  he  took  the  ultimate 
plunge  in  pursuing  the  American  dream  of 
opportunity,  forming  his  own  business — Den- 
ver Fine  Furniture. 

From  that  base,  "Zee"  Ferrufino  has  ex- 
panded into  ownership  of  a  promotions  com- 
pany and  a  whole  music  distribution  com- 
pany. Most  recently,  a  company  he  heads 
bought  Spanish-language  radio  station 
KBNO-AM  in  Denver.  He  also  hopes  to  start 
a  Spanish-language  newspaper  in  the  next 
two  to  three  months. 

But  at  the  base  of  Ferrufino's  success  is 
Denver  Fine  Furniture,  where  he  worked 
seven  days  a  week  and  12  to  14  hours  a  day 
in  the  early  days  of  the  business.  "That  pays, 
you  know.  If  you  work  hard,  eventually  you 
will  make  a  little  money,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  hard  work,  Ferrufino  has 
brought  several  strategies  to  his  business 
that  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  huge 
furniture  stores  that  have  volume-discount 
buying  power.  For  one  thing,  Ferrufino  mar- 
keted his  business  to  Hispanics  and,  most 
particularly,  to  those  who  have  trouble  get- 
ting credit  elsewhere. 

One  example  is  Denver-resident  Susana 
Hernandez.  Seven  years  ago,  she  was  a  new 
20-year-old  bride  looking  for  living  room  fur- 
niture and  "no  one  would  give  us  any  credit 
because  we  were  just  starting."  No  one,  that 
is  except  Denver  Fine  Furniture,  where  they 
spent  about  $900. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  Hernandez's  moth- 
er bought  a  bedroom  set  there,  and  Denver 
Fine  Furniture  was  "very  understanding" 
when  a  job  injury  interrupted  payments  for  a 
couple  of  months,  she  said. 

With  a  $5,000  loan  from  a  silent  partner  and 
an  agreement  with  a  furniture  warehouse  to 
sell  its  furniture  and  appliances  on  a  con- 
signment basis.  Ferrufino  got  Denver  Fine 
Furniture  started  in  a  2,000-square-foot  space 
at  38th  and  Federal. 

There  was  a  part-time  receptionist  and 
there  was  Ferrufino,  wearing  many  hats.  He 
went  to  work  at  8  a.m.,  did  the  necessary 
janitorial  chores,  opened  the  store  at  10  a.m., 
closed  it  at  7:30  that  night,  then  made  deliv- 
eries. 

The  business  grew,  and  what  drove  that 
growth  was  credit— not  ordinary  credit,  but 
credit  for  those  segments  of  the  Hispanic 
population  that  couldn't  get  it  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding young  couples  who  had  not  estab- 
lished credit  and  senior  citizens  who  lived  on 
Social  Security  checks. 

"It  was  risky,  but  it  was  worth  it,"  said 
Ferrufino. 

In  the  beginning,  some  Onancing  of  fur- 
niture purchases  at  the  store  was  provided 
through  a  bank  or  finance  company,  but  only 
two  or  three  people  of  10  qualified.  The  store 


took  the  risk  on  financing  about  80  percent 
of  the  balance. 

Through  the  18  percent  or  so  interest 
earned  on  the  financing,  Ferrufino  was  able 
to  cover  the  losses  on  bad  debt,  but  not  much 
more  than  that.  "We're  not  looking  to  make 
money  in  the  finance,"  he  said. 

Even  so.  he  said,  until  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  rate  of  delinquency  on  payments 
was  only  about  2  percent  to  3  percent.  With 
Denver's  loss  of  jobs  and  movement  of  people 
out  of  the  community,  the  default  rate 
jumped  to  10  percent,  but  the  financing  is 
still  worth  the  expense,  Ferrufino  said. 

The  store  now  does  all  its  own  financing, 
which  not  only  helps  sales  but  also  improves 
customer  relations.  Denver  Fine  Furniture 
will  let  a  customer  pay  five  or  10  days  late 
without  charging  extra.  It  sends  a  friendly 
notice  after  a  payment  is  10  days  late. 
Banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  "really 
tough,"  said  Ferrufino,  citing  actions  such 
as  calling  people  at  work  and  assuming  a 
take-you-to-court  attitude  toward  payment. 

Bilingual  salespeople  also  help  the  store's 
service  to  the  approximately  200,000  Hispanic 
people  in  the  metro  area.  While  Ferrufino 
figures  that  90  percent  of  his  customers 
speak  English,  at  least  50  percent  feel  more 
comfortable  speaking  Spanish.  "We  try  to  go 
the  extra  mile  to  service  them,"  he  said. 

That's  paid  off  in  strong  word-of-mouth  ad- 
vertising, which  Ferrufino  considers  superior 
to  any  other.  But  he  also  uses  Spanish-lan- 
guage media  to  communicate  his  message. 
with  about  60  percent  spent  on  KBNO.  where 
he  has  been  a  long-time  adviser,  30  percent 
on  television  via  Spanish-language  Channel 
43,  and  10  percent  through  direct  mail. 

He  now  owns  the  two  adjacent  buildings 
the  store  occupies  on  West  32nd  Avenue.  Of 
the  nearly  $500,000  In  yearly  revenues,  a  fig- 
ure that  "Is  Just  maintaining  steady"  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  the  store  gets  rough- 
ly 70  percent  from  selling  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances and  30  percent  from  selling  cas- 
settes and  compact  discs,  said  Ferrufino. 

Low  overhead — he  employes  four  at  the 
store — also  has  helped  him  escape  the  under- 
tow of  Denver's  economy  over  the  last  few 
years  and  given  him  a  chance  in  competition 
with  the  furniture  giants  that  buy  dis- 
counted truckloads  of  200  sets  of  furniture  at 
a  time  while  he  is  buying  two  or  three. 

The  low  overhead  strategy— along  with  hir- 
ing additional  salespeople  and  aiming  the 
format  more  toward  Mexican-oriented 
music— has  also  been  implemented  at  KBNO. 
It  is  now  breaking  even  after  losing  money 
before  his  company  took  over,  said 
Ferrufino. 

KBNO  was  bought  last  year  by  Colorado 
Communications  Corp.,  owned  by  Ferrufino: 
Frank  Ponce,  owner  of  Ponce  Furniture  in 
Denver;  Kenneth  Salazar.  executive  director 
of  the  Colorado  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment; and  Marc  Hand,  who  is  general  sales 
manager  for  the  corporation. 

Ponce,  whose  furniture  stores  compete 
with  Ferrufino's,  said  Ferrufino  was  named 
to  manage  KBNO  because  he's  proven  him- 
self "I  think  he's  capable.  He's  proved  that 
he's  a  good  businesman.  I  think  he's  success- 
ful in  his  furniture  store,"  he  said. 

Of  his  mistakes  in  business.  Ferrufino 
points  to  his  failure  to  follow  through  on 
starting  a  furniture  manufacturing  company 
to  improve  his  competitive  position. 
Ferrufino  attribu  :«s  time  devoted  to  politics 
and  civic  activities  as  one  reason  he  never 
followed  through  with  the  manufacturing 
venture.  Ron  Montoya,  president  of  the  His- 
panic Chamber  of  Commerce,  said,  "He's  al- 
ways doing  something  for  organizations." 
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TRffiUTE  1 0  SOMERSET.  KY 


•  Mr.    McCONNpLL.   Mr.    President.    I 
rise  today  to  re<  ognize  the  city  of  Som- 
Pulaski  County,  KY.  A 
only  the  biriJiplace  of 
Senator  John  Sherman 
for   its    tourism    at 
only  6  miles  away. 


The  lake  attracts  boaters  and  tourists 
from  across  the  Nation. 

Somerset's  pcpulation  bulges  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  on  warm,  summer 
weekends,  as  lourists  trek  to  Lake 
Cumberland  for  its  relaxing  get  away 
offerings.  Consejuently,  every  fast  food 
purveyor,  mom  and  pop  grocery  store 
and  down-home  bait  and  tackle  shop 
line  the  roads  t(  and  from  the  lake. 

Not  surprisingly,  Somerset  is  also 
the  home  of  oni;  of  the  country's  larg- 
est manufactui  ers  of  custom  house- 
boats. This  conpany  regularly  builds 
boats  the  size  of  modest,  2-bedroom 
homes.  The  larrest  of  these  is  95  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  many  are  only  slightly 
smaller,  some  e'en  include  Jacuzzis. 

However  Somerset  wasn't  always  so 
successful.  Ten  years  ago,  if  you  drove 
through  the  torn,  you  wouldn't  have 
missed  much  olher  than  a  few  stately 
homes,  immaci  ilately  kept  churches, 
and  a  decajring  i  own  square. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Downtown  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  busineses  have  redis- 
covered the  dist  inctive  buildings  lining 
the  square.  Par  cing  meters  were  taken 
down,  and  vintage  street  lamps  were 


put  up.  These  and  other  such  changes 
helped  bring  Somerset  back  to  life,  and 
encouraged  the  tourists  to  pour  in. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  Courier-Journal  piece 
on  the  city  of  Somei-set  into  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Apr. 

15,  1991] 

Somerset 

(By  Kirsten  Haukebo) 

Approach  Somerset  from  almost  any 
angle — through  deep,  foggy  river  gorges  or 
across  rolling  green  hills — and  it's  hard  to 
miss  the  Somerset  Strip,  an  eight-mile 
string  of  restaurants,  motels  and  businesses 
on  U.S.  27. 

Heading  to  Lake  Cumberland,  the  area's 
main  attraction,  every  major  fast-food  chain 
has  its  place  on  the  crowded  route.  Mom- 
and-pop  grocery  stores  advertise  bait  and 
tackle  as  well  as  bread  and  milk,  and  it's  not 
uncommon  to  see  speed  boats  sharing  a  lot 
with  used  cars.  On  sunny  summer  weekends, 
traffic  inches  along,  bumper-to-bumper, 
bumber-to-boat. 

This  commercial  district  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion in  the  otherwise  quiet  town.  Cutting 
through  the  west  side,  the  strip  makes  it 
quite  possible  to  drive  through  Somerset 
without  really  seeing  Somerset,  at  least  not 
the  real  one. 

Ten  years  ago,  motorists  bypassing  the 
heart  of  town  wouldn't  have  missed  much 
more  than  a  few  stately  homes,  well-kept 
churches  and  a  decaying  town  square.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  buildings  on  or  near  the 
square  were  vacant,  says  Donna  Cody  of  the 
non-profit  Downtown  Development  Corp. 
Businesses  had  been  lured  to  U.S.  27  by  traf- 
fic patterns  and  the  lack  of  parking  down- 
town. 

A  few  years  ago.  though,  business  began  to 
rediscover  the  few  remaining  distinctive 
older  buildings  downtown.  The  city  ripped 
out  parking  meters,  created  a  parking  lot 
and  added  a  sprinkling  of  antique  street 
lamps.  The  result  was  a  new  life  for  down- 
town. Today,  it's  the  occupancy  rate  that's 
90  percent  and  there's  even  an  art  gallery  on 
East  Mount  Vernon  Street,  two  blocks  north 
of  the  square. 

One  reason  for  the  tog  of  war  between 
downtown  and  U.S.  27  is  tourism. 

Lake  Cumt>erland  is  six  miles  south  of 
town,  and  many  travelers  from  the  north  get 
there  via  Highway  27.  In  late  spring,  odd 
signs  pop  up  along  the  strip:  "Welcome  Ohio 
Navy." 

Tourism  brought  S38  million  to  Pulaski 
County  in  1989;  more  than  1,200  jobs  are  di- 
rectly supported  by  tourism.  And  most  of  the 
tourists,  are,  in  fact,  boaters  from  Ohio. 

"A  few  years  ago.  we  did  our  own  study  on 
that,"  said  Gib  Gosser.  director  of  the  Som- 
erset-Pulaski County  Tourist  Commission. 
"We  had  people  out  here  on  the  corner 
counting  out-of-state  license  tags.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  were  from  Ohio,  mostly  Cin- 
cinnati and  Dayton,"  he  said.  Also  rep- 
resented were  Indiana.  Michigan  and  Florida. 

In  1986  and  '87.  the  tourist  commission 
named  several  hundred  of  the  most  frequent 
visitors  "admirals"  of  the  Ohio  Navy  and 
gave  them  a  certificate.  Visitors  were  nomi- 
nated by  motel  and  marina  operators. 
"These  were  the  ones  who.  when  they  walked 
into  a  motel,  the  manager  knew  them  by 
their  first  name."  Gosser  said. 

Gosser  estimates  that  Somerset's  popu- 
lation swells  by  nearly  50  percent  during 


peak  vacation  times.  "The  traffic  Is  horren- 
dous. Like  many  of  the  locals.  Tm  ojMCt  with 
the  congestion,  but  when  you  figure  each  car 
is  bringing  thousands  of  dollars,  it's  worUi 
it." 

Most  of  the  tourists  are  tioaters;  fewer  are 
fishermen.  On  Lake  Cumberland,  monster 
houseboats  rule  the  waters. 

And  some  of  the  biggest  are  bought  in 
Somerset.  Lyndon  Turpin,  treasurer  of 
Sumerset  Houseboats,  says  that  about  half 
of  his  company's  customers  buy  houseboats 
to  live  on  or  because  they're  convenient  and 
relatively  easy  to  maneuver.  The  other  half 
are  interested  in  the  boats  as  a  status  sym- 
bol. 

A  couple  of  buyers  wanted  the  exact  meas- 
urements of  the  other  boats  in  their  marina 
to  be  sure  theirs  would  be  the  biggest, 
Turpin  said. 

"Both  these  people  were  very  adamant  at 
the  time  that  this  was  the  biggest  boat." 

The  company,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
builders  of  custom  aluminum  houseboats, 
knows  about  big  boats.  It  regularly  builds 
houseboats  the  size  of  modest  two-bedroom 
homes.  The  largest  wtw  95  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
many  of  them  are  only  slightly  smaller. 
Among  the  most  popular  options  are 
Jacuzzis  and  central  heat  and  air  condi- 
tioning. Some  t>oats  even  have  Jacuzzis  on 
the  fly  bridge. 

Thankfully.  Turpin.  a  Somerset  native,  has 
a  good-natured  sense  of  humor  about  his  job. 
But  he  knows  he  owes  his  living  to  tourism. 
Tourists,  not  locals,  buy  the  boats.  "A  lot  of 
people  here,  if  you  say  it's  a  tourist  town,  it 
seems  to  bother  them,"  he  said.  "But  that's 
what  we  are  .  .  .  and  there's  a  lot  of  people 
like  us  who  wouldn't  be  here  If  it  wasn't." 

The  lake  also  attracts  retired  people  as 
new  residents.  Mayor  Smith  Vanhook  esti- 
mates tJiat  as  many  as  half  of  the  people  who 
move  to  the  area  axe  retired.  They  find  in 
Somerset  the  three  things  most  in  demand 
among  older  people,  he  said;  low  cost  of  liv- 
ing, recreation  and  medical  facilities. 

Somerset's  unofficial  town  historian, 
O'Leary  Meece,  believes  that  one  of  the 
town's  best  traits  is  its  acceptance  of  new 
comers.  "This  is  going  to  sound  like  I've 
flipped  my  wig,  but  I  think  it's  a  cosmopoU- 
tau  area.  I  think  people  who  come  to  Somer- 
set from  Detroit  or  Atlanta  are  just  as  at 
home  as  people  who  have  lived  here  all  their 
lives.  I  don't  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  an  outsider." 

That  openness  is  essentially  practical,  said 
Meece,  79,  who  was  superintendent  of  Somer- 
set Independent  Schools  for  22  years.  "The 
attitude  is,  'Your  dollar  is  just  as  good  as  my 
dollar,  whether  you  come  from  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota  or  Timbuktu.'  " 

But  there  are  limits.  "If  you  tried  to  get  a 
local  whiskey  option  around  here,"  Meece 
said,  "you  wouldn't  And  too  many  open 
minds." 

The  temperance  movement  had  deep  roots 
in  Pulaski  County.  The  first  three  criminal 
Indictments  handed  down  in  1799,  the  year 
Pulaski  became  a  county,  were  for  "retain- 
ing spirits,"  swearing  "by  the  name  of  God," 
and  gambling  for  a  half-pint  of  whiskey. 

By  1872.  Somerset  was  a  bustling  but  still 
temperate  town.  There  were  more  than  16 
shops,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  Masonic  coUere, 
six  churches,  four  Sabbath  schools  and  "not 
a  single  whiskey  shop,"  wrote  an  incredulous 
reporter  that  year  in  The  Interior  Journal  of 
Stanford.  Ky. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  how 
Somerset  got  its  name.  The  prevailing  the- 
ory is  that  it  was  named  by  a  family  from 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  which  in  turn 
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had  been  named  for  Somerset  County,  Eng:- 
land. 

It  seems- that  the  family,  whose  name  was 
Mott  or  Ore— no  one  is  sure — wanted  the 
county  seat  to  be  on  the  hill  where  they  had 
established  a  small  colony.  A  rival  faction 
wanted  the  town  founded  at  a  small  spring. 
The  groups  eventually  compromised.  The 
spring  would  be  the  site  of  the  new  town  and 
the  New  Jersey  clan  would  get  to  name  it  as 
a  consolation  prize.  The  New  Jerseyans  ap- 
parently decided  against  the  name  Ogg  (or 
Mott). 

Not  long  after  that,  a  group  of  Somerset 
settlers  migrated  again,  traveling  by  wagon 
train  to  Texas.  They  again  named  their  new 
home  Somerset. 

Growing  tobacco,  corn  and  other  crops  was 
the  primary  occupation  in  Pulaski  County, 
and  Somerset  developed  as  a  trading  center 
for  the  products. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  traditions  linger. 
Retired  farmer  Joe  Button  still  relishes  the 
old,  peaceful  style  of  fox  hunting  in  which 
the  fox  isn't  caught.  Dutton  and  his  competi- 
tors listen  as  their  hounds  bark  and  yelp  in 
pursuit  of  the  fox.  "For  the  music,"  Dutton 
explains. 

Tradition  is  important  in  local  politics  and 
sports.  In  Pulaski  County,  where  Repub- 
licans outnumber  Democrats  nearly  2  to  1, 
Republicans  trace  their  alliance  back  to  the 
Civil  War.  In  Somerset,  football  has  been  the 
favored  sport  ever  since  three  Somerset  High 
School  boys  from  the  team  of  1916  went  on  to 
become  All-America  players.  "We  found 
something  we  were  good  at  and  stuck  with 
it,"  Meece  said. 

As  in  other  small  towns,  the  public  square 
was  the  focus  of  social  life.  Richard  Cooper, 
76,  recalls  his  first  visit  to  the  square  as  a  &- 
year-old  clutching  the  hand  of  his  older 
brother,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  the  re- 
nowned statesman  who  died  Feb.  21. 

Their  home  on  North  Main  Street  was  only 
a  few  blocks  away,  but  it  was  a  big,  exciting 
trip  for  the  younger  Cooper,  who  recalls 
being  dazzled  by  the  sweet  shops.  "I  must 
have  liked  it,"  he  says,  "because  I  ran  away 
from  home  the  next  day  so  1  could  go  back." 

It  seems  a  telling  anecdote,  because  Coo- 
per, a  modest,  gentle  man  who  is  the  young- 
est and  only  survivor  of  the  seven  Cooper 
children,  has  remained  in  Somerset  ever 
since. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  became  a  Repub- 
lican U.S.  Senator  and  ambassador  to  India 
and  East  Germany.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent Republican  of  his  era  in  Kentucky  and 
his  hometown  remains  the  heart  of  the 
state's  most  Republican  region,  the  5th  Con- 
gressional District.  Today,  Richard  Cooper 
can  look  out  his  office  window  at  Citizens 
National  Bank,  where  he  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  see  a  statue  of  his  big  brother. 

Meece  recalls  the  days  when  people  would 
hurry  downtown  early  on  Sunday  to  find  a 
parking  space  for  their  cars,  then  sit  on  the 
brick  walls  around  the  square  and  "watch 
the  ladies  go  by  with  their  new  hats." 

The  square  retains  traces  of  a  livelier  era. 
Every  afternoon,  Gary  Grimsley  works  the 
square,  hawking  the  Commonwealth-Journal 
as  he  has  for  15  years.  Motorists  edge  up  be- 
side him,  roll  down  their  windows  and  ex- 
change coins  for  the  l3cal  paper. 

An  art  gallery  in  a  second-story  loft  down- 
town pulls  in  50  to  125  people  for  its  open- 
ings, a  turnout  considered  good  for  galleries 
In  bigger  cities.  The  2-days  Gallery,  owned 
by  Kirby  Stephens,  who  runs  a  design  firm, 
and  lawyer  John  McClorey,  features  the 
work  of  artists  from  the  region  or  those  who 
have  Kentucky  roots. 


An  old  movie  theater  downtown  does  a 
brisk  business  on  weekend  nights  by  charg- 
ing less  than  the  cinemas  at  the  mall,  and 
the  Downtown  Development  Corp.  organizes 
a  yearly  festival,  farmers'  markets  and  other 
events. 

Downtown  is  still  a  place  for  chance  meet- 
ings. If  Richard  Cooper  takes  a  walk  there, 
he  might  run  into  O'Leary  Meece,  who  will, 
as  usual,  threaten  him  with  a  lawsuit.  It's  a 
joke  the  two  have  shared  for  nearly  60  years. 
The  story  Is  that  Meece  bought  a  used  Chevy 
from  Cooper  for  $15  in  1932  before  he  left  for 
college  in  Bowling  Green.  It  lasted  only  two 
or  three  months.  "When  I  see  him  on  the 
street,"  Meece  says,  "I  say  'my  lawyer  will 
see  you  about  that.' " 

Population  1,090:  Somerset,  11,733;  Pulaski 
County,  19,489. 

Per  capita  income:  Pulaski  County,  1988, 
Sll,409— Sl,421  below  the  state  average. 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis. 

Media:  Newspapers:  Commonwealth  Jour- 
nal (daily  except  Saturday)  and  Pulaski 
Week  (weekly).  Radio:  WJDJ  (adult  rock), 
WKEQ  (country),  WSCC  (Somerset  Commu- 
nity College),  WSEK  (country).  WSFC  (adult 
contemporary),  WTLO  (contemporary), 
WTHL  (Christian).  Out-of-town  cable-TV  of- 
ferings: Lexlngrton,  Danville,  Ky.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York. 

Big  Employers:  Three  largest  non-govern- 
mental employers  (March  1991):  Palm  Beach 
Co.  (men's  coats),  989;  Tecumseh  Products 
(refrigerator  compressors),  749;  Cumberland 
Wood  and  Chair,  220. 

Jobs:  (Pulaski  County  1989)  Total  employ- 
ment, 17,571.  Manufacturing,  4,460.  Whole- 
sale/retail, 5,132.  Services,  2,890.  Government, 
2,715.  Construction.  825.  Mining/quarrying,  99. 

Transportation:  Air:  Somerset-Pulaski 
County  Airport,  one  5,000-foot  runway.  Near- 
est scheduled  commercial  service  is  at 
Lexington's  Bluegrass  Airport,  80  miles 
north  of  Somerset.  Rail:  Norfolk  Southern 
Railway.  Truck:  19  lines  serve  Somerset. 
Water:  No  commercial  river  traffic. 

Topography:  Foothills  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains;  red,  clay-based  soil. 

Education:  Public  schools:  Pulaski  County 
School  District  (6,455  students);  Somerset 
Independent  School  District  (1,767  students). 
Colleges:  Somerset  Community  College  (2,270 
students).  Vocational  school:  Somerset  State 
Vocational-Technical  School  (565  students, 
including  secondary  students).* 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  (JORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  staff  our  Nation's 
emergency  rooms,  drive  our  ambu- 
lances, and  respond  to  medical  emer- 
gencies; men  and  women  whose  efforts 
we  recognize  during  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  Week  May  12-18.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  that  measure. 

Paramedics,  physicians,  nurses,  sur- 
geons, volunteers,  and  other  emergency 
room  personnel  all  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  saving  the  lives  of  others. 
From  the  battle  zones  of  our  Nation's 
big  cities  to  our  rural  conununities. 
these  individuals  deal  with  trauma 
under  extreme  pressure  and  deserve  our 
utmost  recognition.  Not  only  do  they 
respond  to  the  worst  kind  of  trauma. 


from  car  accidents  to  drug  related  inju- 
ries, but  emergency  personnel  also  tend 
to  playground  mishaps  and  even,  occa- 
sionally, deliver  babies.  And,  as  our  life 
expectancy  rate  increases,  the  percent- 
age of  older  Americans  who  need  care 
increases  as  well.  Many  senior  citizens 
would  be  helpless  from  a  fall  or  other 
accidental  injuries  if  not  for  the 
prompt  care  given  by  emergency  per- 
sonnel. 

I  have  witnessed  first  hand  the  mir- 
acles that  these  special  people  perform, 
and  I  an  concerned  that  their  ranks  are 
being  diminished  by  lack  of  funding.  In 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  counties  can  afford  a 
paramedic-staffed  amublance,  a  crucial 
element  to  life  support  systems.  It  is  a 
little  known  fact  among  the  public 
that  many  ambulances  are  not  staffed 
with  paramedics.  Often,  calls  are 
placed  with  the  expectation  that  a 
paramedic  will  arrive  with  the  vehicle 
and  lives  could  be  needlessly  lost  when 
advanced  life  support  systems  and 
techniques  are  unavailable.  A  major 
goal  of  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Week  is  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  a  paramedic  staffed 
ambulance  service  and  to  work  with 
local  communities  to  implement  such 
advanced  care. 

The  burden  of  trauma  care  must  not 
rest  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  emer- 
gency care  personnel.  Though  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  accidental  deaths 
due  to  advancements  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  during  the  golden  hour,  the 
crucial  time  following  an  accident  that 
can  mean  life  or  death,  much,  much 
more  public  education  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  patient  survival. 
The  American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians  will  be  sponsoring  events 
across  the  country  with  CPR  dem- 
onstrations and  seminars  on  accident 
prevention;  in  this  case  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  truly  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
constituents  to  recognize  those  who 
provide  emergency  care  and  to  learn 
the  correct  procedures  which  may  save 
a  loved  one's  life.* 


HONORING  NICOLET  fflGH  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  example  of  educational  excel- 
lence— Nicolet  High  School  in  Glen- 
dale.  WI. 

Nicolet  High  is  one  of  222  exemplary 
high  schools  honored  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education's  1990-91  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  Program. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  students,  par- 
ents, faculty  and  administrators  of 
Nicolet  High  School — and  especially 
the  principal.  Dr.  Elliott  Moeser — de- 
serve credit  for  making  it  a  "Blue  Rib- 
bon School."  I  ask  all  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
them  on  their  achievement.* 
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credit  guarantees,  warning  that  our  de- 
cision "will  to  a  large  extent  determine 
the  fate  of  reform  and  democracy  in 
the  Soviet  Union." 

The  fact  is  that  right  now  there  is  no 
positive,  viable  alternative  to  Gorba- 
chev, and  he  has  recently  moved  back 
toward  reform.  In  an  April  23  joint 
statement  issued  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  leaders  of  nine  Soviet  re- 
publics. Gorbachev  agreed  to  a  rapid 
decentralization  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical power,  the  signing  of  a  new  union 
treaty  among  the  individual  republics, 
the  drafting  of  a  new  Soviet  constitu- 
tion and  the  holding  of  direct  elections 
for  the  legislature  and  the  Presidency. 
He  also  agreed  to  recognize  the  right  of 
the  six  other  republics  to  decide  for 
themselves  "on  the  question  of  acces- 
sion to  the  union  treaty."  As  a  result. 
Boris  Yeltsin — who  just  a  few  months 
a.go  had  said  that  Gorbachev  had 
brought  the  country  to  "the  brink  of 
dictatorship"  and  called  for 
Gorbachev's  resignation — now  says 
that  Gorbachev  is  "clearly  in  favor  of 
reforms"  and  should  be  considered  an 
ally  of  the  prodemocracy  forces. 

However,  if  Gorbachev  is  to  survive, 
he  must  be  able  to  maintain  stability 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  worsening  of 
food  shortages  that  will  result  if  we  do 
not  provide  further  credit  guarantees 
raises  the  specter  of  even  greater  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  the  Soviet  people 
and  tremendous  unrest  overall.  This 
would  only  strengthen  the  hard  liners 
in  the  Government,  a  prospect  which 
could  jeopardize  all  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  East-West  relations 
over  the  last  6  years.  While  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  financial  risk  to  the 
United  States  in  granting  the  credit 
guarantees — a  risk  which  I  believe  is 
minimized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation — the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  pose  a  major  risk  to  inter- 
national peace  and  stability  and  force 
this  country  to  spend  much  more  than 
$1.5  billion  to  ensure  our  security 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  reit- 
erate that  this  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
However,  the  Dole  resolution  enables 
us  to  address  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  Soviet  people  while  still  promoting 
reform  in  the  Soviet  Government  and 
minimizing  the  financial  risk  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  it  should  be 
supported.* 
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RICH  CASTRO:  SINGER  OF  PSALMS 
OF  PEACE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  paid  tribute  to  Rich  Castro, 
whose  passing  left  a  deep  void  in  my 
heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
Coloradans. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  pay  one  final 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend. 
Rich  Castro.  I  ask  to  insert  Tomas  Ro- 
mero's very  moving  and  eloquent  piece 


from  the  Denver  Post  dated  April  17, 
1991. 
The  article  follows: 

Rich  Castro:  Singer  of  Ps.alms  of  Peace 

(By  Tomas  Romero) 

Only  Richard  Castro  could  have  turned  the 
practice  of  politics  into  an  act  of  love.  In  the 
time  that  he  lay  stricken,  unable  to  speak- 
but  in  my  heart  I  know  aware  of  events  tran- 
spiring around  him— Rich,  as  a  final  act  In 
his  lovely  life  play,  had  a  gift  for  the  people. 
He  brought  them  together  again. 

The  media  said  he  was  a  Hispanic  cham- 
pion. To  proclaim  him  as  being  only  that  Is 
to  dishonor  the  life  and  work  of  Richard  Cas- 
tro. He  belonged  to  everyone.  At  Pres- 
byterian Aurora  Hospital  they  witnessed  a 
special  scene.  For  three  days,  crowded  cor- 
ridors and  waiting  rooms  of  the  Intensive 
care  unit  resembled  a  gathering  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Native  Americans,  blacks.  Jews. 
Greeks,  Asians  and  other  families  that  make 
up  the  American  kaleidoscope  came.  Elders 
came,  as  did  children  and  people  in  wheel- 
chairs. Virginia  Castro,  with  towering  amaz- 
ing grace,  insisted  that  they  be  allowed  to 
come.  Men  and  women  in  fine  woolen  coats 
sat  next  to  those  wearing  humble  garments. 
They  were  there  as  one  community  to  weep 
openly,  hold  each  other,  share  stories  and 
wondrously  intermingle  grief  with  laughter. 

Yes,  laughter.  If  there  was  a  quality  that 
separated  Rich  from  those  of  us  more  ordi- 
nary, it  was  that  he  used  laughter  to  provoke 
thoughtful  reflection  and  entice  us  to  be- 
come the  better  person  he  knew  was  In  us. 
He  knew  laughter  can  hurt  people.  But  he 
knew  also  that  laughter  is  the  doctor  that 
lives  within  us,  that  it  can  heal  and  foster 
understanding.  Almost  always,  because  that 
was  the  strength  and  character  of  this  man, 
his  humor  was  directed  inward,  at  himself. 

It  was  as  if  he  was  telling  us,  "give  your- 
self permission  to  admit  fear,  uncertainty,  to 
being  less  than  perfect.  What  is  important  is 
that  we  express  our  humanity— human 
folly — because  if  we  do  that  then  there  is 
hope  for  us." 

His  life  was  about  hope — about  a  dream 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  could  practice  accept- 
ance, not  tolerance.  He  was  mislabeled  a  lib- 
eral. To  me  he  was  a  conservative  and  a 
great  American  patriot.  Being  a  true  con- 
servative meant  that  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Bill  of  Rights  should  direct  you 
into  conserving  those  rights  for  everyone. 
Everyone.  To  him  there  were  no  distinctions 
between  an  affront  caused  to  a  minority,  to 
a  white  male,  or  to  people  of  the  same  gender 
who  had  chosen  to  live  together  in  a  manner 
that  harmed  no  one  and  brought  them  per- 
sonal happiness. 

"There  is  a  hole  in  Denver's  heart,"  Bill 
Levlne  said  to  me  as  we  walked  away  In  sor- 
row from  the  hospital.  There  is  a  void  in  our 
community.  But  he  left  us  with  an  awareness 
of  opportunities,  available  to  us  all,  to  im- 
prove the  human  condition.  I  am  numbed  as 
I  write  these  words.  Yet,  in  my  mind  there  is 
a  clear  chorus  of  memories  of  the  many  con- 
versations my  brother  in  spirit  and  I  shared 
over  the  course  of  more  than  20  years. 

He  had  faith  in  us.  No  matter  how  weary, 
or  how  many  defeats,  he  never  stopped  be- 
lieving. He  was,  said  Bernie  Valdez,  a  valued 
mentor  to  both  of  us,  "the  possessor  of  great 
convictions  and  the  courage  to  work  and 
fight  for  them."  Behind  the  genial  exterior 
was  a  brilliant  Intellect,  a  curiosity  and  a 
desire  to  explore  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
ventional thought  and  newness.  Only  God 
knows  what  masterpieces  of  work  lay  ahead. 
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Now  Rich— when  trials  come  and  there  is 
need  for  a  comiiassionate  champion,  we  will 
wish  for  you. 

We  will  wish  for  you,  my  friend,  when  we 
are  tempted  to  turn  our  faces  away  from  the 
pain  and  plight  of  others. 

We  will  wish  for  you  Rich,  on  hard  difficult 
days,  when  a  load  is  heavy  and  laughter 
would  lighten  its  weight. 

We  will  wish  for  you,  and  we  will  find  you. 
We  will  find  you  within  us,  when  our  own 
courage  and  good  deeds  surprise  us.  We  will 
find  you,  when  we  honor  your  legacy  by  emu- 
lating your  life.  We  will  wish  for  you  always 
and  miss  you.  amlgo  y  hombre  de  gran  valor. 
Rest  now,  brave  and  gentle  warrior,  estas 
con  Dlos,  Rich.* 


POSITION  ON  VOTES 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14,  I  was  in  New  York  to 
attend  my  daughter's  grraduation  from 
college.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Record, 
on  the  rollcall  votes  that  occurred  on 
that  day,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

"Nay"  on  the  Helms'  amendment  No. 
241  to  S.  100,  the  Central  American 
Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  S.  100,  the 
Central  American  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1991. 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  Ex.  EE,  96-1. 
International  Convention  on  Standards 
of  Training,  Certification  and 
Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers,  with 
Annex,  1978: 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  Treaty  Doc.  101- 
7.  Annex  III  to  the  1973  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  From 
Ships; 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  Treaty  Doc.  102- 
2.  1988  Protocols  Relating  to  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  and  Load  Line  Conven- 
tions: and 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  Ex.  K,  88-1.  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  program,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Geryld  B.  Chi-istianson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Senator  Pell,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  England,  spon- 
sored by  the  Ditchley  Foundations, 
from  May  31  to  June  2,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by   Mr.   Christianson   in 


the  program  in  England,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Ditchley  Foundations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


GOSPEL  MUSIC  WORKSHOP  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  Gospel  Music  Workshop 
of  America,  Inc.,  an  organization 
founded  to  recognize  the  valuable  con- 
tributions this  African  American  art 
form  has  provided  for  our  society.  In 
August  of  this  year,  20,000  delegates  to 
the  Gospel  Music  Workshop  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  also  known  as  GMWA,  will 
convene  in  Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  to  en- 
courage efforts  to  spread  the  message 
that  gospel  music  underglrds  most  pop- 
ular music  in  this  country  while  serv- 
ing as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
Christian  faith.  To  support  their  ef- 
forts, the  Honorable  Norman 
Bangerter,  Governor  of  Utah,  has 
signed  a  proclamation  declaring  Au- 
gust "Gospel  Music  Month"  in  Utah. 

GMWA  is  an  interracial,  inter- 
denominational, nonprofit  organization 
comprised  of  gospel  musicians,  singers, 
song  writers,  recording  artists,  produc- 
ers, and  others  well-versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  gospel  music.  It  was  founded  in 
1968  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Cleveland, 
a  Grammy  Award  winner,  also  known 
as  the  "King  of  Gospel."  Since  its  be- 
ginnings, GMWA  has  strived  for  the 
perpetuation  and  advancement  of  gos- 
pel music.  Its  roots  are  traced  to  the 
rich  heritage  of  the  African  traditions, 
as  augmented  and  nurtured  by  the  in- 
fluences of  modern  society  and  its 
changes.  Gospel  music  expresses  deep 
emotion,  driving  rhythms,  and  a  joy- 
ousness  which  can  be  found  in  the  ear- 
liest historical  recollections  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Each  year,  over  3,000  convention  dele- 
gates participate  in  mass  choir  re- 
hearsals culminating  in  a  live  record- 
ing featuring  songs  written  by  gospel 
artists  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Gospel  Music  Workshop  provides 
scholarships  in  composition,  instru- 
mentation, directing,  and  voice. 

The  GMWA  Convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City  marks  a  truly  historic  event  in 
the  annals  of  music  history  in  that  the 
famed  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  GMWA  to 
hold  its  first  convention  service — the 
GMWA  Consecration  Service — in  the 
world-famous  Mormon  Tabernacle. 
During  that  service,  the  GMWA  Mass 
Choir  and  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  will  conduct  a  joint  performance. 
This  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  week — a  cultural  learning 
experience  and  exchange  by  members 
of  two  diverse  musical  organizations. 

The  convention  offers  over  40  work- 
shops to  this  delegate,  including  infor- 
mation or  instruction  in  such  areas  as 
orchestration,  piano,  voice,  liturgical 


dance  and  ballet,  public  speaking,  jazz 
keyboard  improvisation,  drama,  usher- 
ing, acting,  and  percussions. 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  conven- 
tion is  to  build  an  accredited  college 
where  every  facet  of  gospel  music  could 
be  taught  and  the  art  proclaimed  by  its 
originators. 

In  March  1968,  Reverend  Cleveland 
summoned  gospel  musicians  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  GMWA.  The  first  con- 
vention was  held  in  August  of  1968  at- 
tracting over  3,000  gospel  fans  in  the 
Detroit  area.  The  second  year,  over 
5,000  delegates  and  music  lovers  trav- 
eled to  Philadelphia  to  participate  in 
the  convention  services. 

The  Women's  Council  of  the  conven- 
tion was  founded  by  Reverend  Cleve- 
land and  a  small  group  of  women  in 
1972  in  Los  Angeles.  The  council  was 
formed  to  strengthen  the  convention 
with  the  character  and  voice  of  Chris- 
tian women  and  to  advance  the  purpose 
of  the  workshop. 

In  1973.  the  convention  formed  a 
youth  department  to  help  youngsters 
cultivate  a  deeper  appreciation  for  gos- 
pel music.  The  youth  department  was 
also  formed  to  stimulate  and  enhance 
the  interest  of  youth  to  seek  careers 
and  vocations  in  music  through  attend- 
ance at  workshop  classes.  Missionaries, 
ministers,  and  evangelists  also  came 
together  as  the  Evangelistic  Board, 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  counseling 
to  young  people  and  to  work  closely 
with  the  founder  and  president  in  insti- 
tuting innovative  spiritual  ideas  for 
the  covention. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Utah  is 
proud  to  welcome  GMWA  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  them  for  their  efforts  to 
promote  music  in  our  society.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.J.  FOTT  IN  HIS 
34TH  INDIANAPOLIS  500 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  friend 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Anthony  Jo- 
seph Foyt,  Jr..  better  known  as  A.J., 
has  made  his  home  in  our  State  during 
the  month  of  May  for  the  past  33  years. 
This  year  at  the  age  of  56.  A.J.  has. 
qualified  for  the  last  time  at  the  Indi- 
anapolis 500. 

For  more  than  three  decades  A.J. 
Foyt  has  come  to  Indianapolis  with  an 
intensity  and  thirst  for  competition 
that  has  been  unequalled.  He  has  led 
the  race  at  Indianapolis  more  years 
than  any  other  competitor,  and  in  1961, 
1964,  1967,  and  1977,  A.J.  triumphed  at 
the  Indianapolis  500.  His  1964  victory 
\?as  the  last  victory  that  used  a  front- 
engine  car.  The  1967  win  was  with  a  car 
that  both  he  and  his  father  had  built. 
In  1977  he  won  with  a  car  and  an  engine 
that  was  a  product  of  the  father  and 
son  team.  He  is  the  only  winner  to 
have  built  his  car,  the  engine,  and  driv- 
en that  car  in  the  race.  In  an  age  of 
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TO  LEBANON,  KY 

Mr.   President,  I 

recognize  and  honor  the 

Lebanon,  KY,  located 

heartland    of   Marion 
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1863,  Confederate  Gen. 
ordered  much  of  the 


city  burned.  As  a  result  of  the  ensuing 
fire,  all  the  county  clerk's  records 
stored  in  the  courthouse  and  several  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Additionally,  local  legend  has  it  that 
Rutherford  Harrison  Rowntree,  the  sec- 
ond Marion  County  clerk,  vras  robbed 
by  Jesse  James  on  the  train  from 
Greensburg  to  Lebanon.  James  alleg- 
edly took  Rowntree's  inscribed  gold 
pocket  watch  that  was  later  returned 
to  him  by  a  Californian,  who  had  pur- 
chased it  at  a  pawn  shop. 

Lebanon  also  has  its  share  of  famous 
folks.  They  include  former  Kentucky 
Gov.  J.  Proctor  Knott,  renowned  poet 
Edwin  Carlile  Litsey,  and  Martin  John 
Spaulding,  Catholic  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore and  Louisville. 

At  present,  the  area's  biggest  em- 
ployers are  the  Jane  &  Linda  Sports- 
wear Co.,  Independent  Stave  Co.,  and 
the  Plastics  Products  Co.,  helping  re- 
duce the  county's  unemployment  rate 
from  14.4  percent  in  1985  to  8.2  percent 
in  1990.  These  figures  are  well  within 
the  State  decline  from  9.5  percent  to  5.8 
percent  for  the  same  time  period. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Leb- 
anon certainly  enjoys  a  rich  heritage. 
With  the  community's  efforts  at  both 
reveling  in  their  past  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  their  future,  Lebanon 
will  certainly  have  much  to  look  back 
on  with  pride  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  request  that  a  Courier- Journal 
piece  on  the  city  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Apr.  8. 
1991] 

Lebanon 

(By  Beverly  Bartlett) 

Believe  it  or  not.  a  few  of  them  are  left. 

And  one  is  in  the  very  center  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  gently  winding  lanes  of  Marion  Coun- 
ty. 

A  place  where  schoolchildren  still  crawl  up 
on  soda-fountain  stools  and  order  cherry 
Cokes  after  school.  A  place  where  downtown 
still  has  the  best  shopping  for  miles  around. 

Where  you  can  be  loved  just  for  living  long 
and  telling  good  stories.  Where  you  can  re- 
main a  sports  legend  for  six  decades  because 
of  a  shot  at  the  big  leagues  .  .  .  that  didn't 
work  out. 

The  legends  of  Lebanon  are  not  much  big- 
ger than  the  town  itself,  which  has  Just 
under  6.000  people,  according  to  the  1990  cen- 
sus. They  include  96-year-old  Sarah  McKee 
Brewer  Reynierson— she's  Aunt  Keesie  to 
those  who  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  to  her 
every  Jan.  25  at  the  Country  Kitchen  res- 
taurant. 

"She's  a  living  monument."  says  Margie 
Morgeson,  who  was  hired  to  help  care  for 
her. 

Aunt  Keesie  comes  to  this  fame  natu- 
rally—her mother  was  former  Gov.  J.  Proc- 
tor Knott's  wife's  cousin.  Her  sisters  were 
summoned  to  sing  to  him  when  be  was  dying 
in  1911.  She  grew  up  hearing  of  his  powerful 
presence — and  trying  to  avoid  it. 


"He  had  a  white  moustache  and  he  chewed 
tobacco  and  I  hated  to  kiss  him  but  be  al- 
ways made  me."  she  says. 

Now  downtown  Lebanon  has  a  street 
named  Proctor  Knot,  but  it's  the  woman  who 
grew  up  not  wanting  to  kiss  him  that  resi- 
dents love  and  revere.  If  she  doesn't  show  up 
on  time  for  her  toast-and-cheese  lunch  at  the 
Country  Kitchen,  employees  check  on  her. 

And  there's  83-year-old  Gray  Caskey.  who 
doesn't  bat  an  eye  when  Cecil  Gorley  intro- 
duces him  over  coffee  at  Cedarwood  Res- 
taurant. "He's  a  legend  in  this  country," 
Gorley  says.  "Everyone  knew  his  athletic 
prowess." 

More  than  60  years  ago,  as  Caskey  tells  it, 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  mailed  him  a  con- 
tract and  asked  him  to  come  show  what  he 
could  do.  He  took  two  buddies  with  him.  He 
suited  up.  but  the  team  wouldn't  give  his 
buddies  uniforms  to  try  out  in.  His  buddies 
decided  to  go  on  home.  He  decided  to  go  with 
them. 

Does  he  ever  regret  it? 

There's  a  long  pause.  The  background 
noise — clattering  coffee  cups,  a  waitress 
being  teased,  a  chair  being  scooted  across 
the  floor — seems  amplified  as  the  farmers 
and  politicians  and  rural  electric  workers  in 
Caskey's  audience  turn  toward  him,  awaiting 
his  response. 

"Sometimes,"  he  says.  "Yeah." 

Everyone  nods  and  looks  at  the  table. 

Lebanon  Itself  seems  to  have  no  regrets. 
You  won't  hear  much  second-guessing  of  the 
night  life  that  once  gave  the  city  a  reputa- 
tion of  good  times  too  easily  had,  of  youth 
too  quickly  lost,  of  the  peace  too  often  dis- 
turbed. 

And  of  course,  the  locals  don't  want  to  re- 
hash any  of  those  Corn  Bread  Mafia  stories 
that  made  headlines  awhile  back  either.  The 
leaders  of  what  authorities  said  was  the  larg- 
est marijuana  organization  in  the  country 
are  in  Jail  now.  Residents  are  trying  to  put 
that  episode  behind  them,  along  with  endur- 
ing tales  of  moonshinlng.  bootlegging  and 
other  forms  of  corruption  in  Marion  County. 

Meanwhile,  rapid  change  seems  ready  to 
descend  on  Lebanon.  Since  1985.  six  new  in- 
dustries have  located  in  the  town— a  statis- 
tic that's  especially  significant  because,  in 
the  previous  20  years,  no  new  industries  ap- 
peared. 

But  folks  on  the  front  lawns  of  the  city's 
housing-authorty  projects  aren't  overly  im- 
pressed by  those  numbers.  Dorothy  Calhoun. 
26,  says  she's  been  looking  for  a  decent  Job 
for  years.  "I  think  there  ought  to  be  more 
Jobs  for  blacks  around  here."  she  said. 

Joseph  Moore,  who's  temporarily  laid  off 
from  a  Job  making  whiskey  barrels,  says  the 
new  industries  are  passing  over  local  un- 
skilled laborers  in  favor  of  out-of-town  col- 
lege graduates. 

State  Sen.  Dan  Kelly  agrees  that  Leb- 
anon's "main  negative  is  that  it's  a  tough 
place  to  make  a  living."  But  the  new  indus- 
tries, he  says,  have  made  a  difference.  And  in 
fact,  the  county  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  14.4  percent  in  1965  to  8.2  per- 
cent in  1990.  pretty  well  keeping  up  with  the 
statewide  decline  from  9.5  percent  to  5.8  per- 
cent. 

Many  Lebanon  young  people  who  fled  to 
Louisville  and  Lexington  for  jobs  are  calling 
about  opportunities  at  the  new  plants.  And 
there's  been  enough  competition  for  good 
labor  to  force  Jimmy  Higdon.  co-owner  of 
Higdon's  Foodtown.  to  raise  wages  in  order 
to  keep  employees.  That's  good,  he  said. 
"We'd  like  to  see  our  residents  have  a  little 
more  money  in  their  pockets." 

The  largest  of  the  new  industries  was  an- 
nounced last  year.  Teledyne  Portland  Forge, 
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a  leader  in  forging  custom  machine  parts,  is 
schedaled  to  open  this  spriner  with  179  em- 
ployees, making  it  the  area's  third  largest 
private-sector  employer.  And  this  year,  inex- 
orably, a  Wal-Mart  is  coming.  The  walls  are 
already  built:  downtown  may  not  stay  the 
best  place  to  shop. 

"I'd  say  the  biggest  change  is  happening 
now,"  said  Baute  Lanham,  a  county  mag- 
istrate. 

Rep.  Dave  Hourigan  of  nearby  Oravel 
Switch  says  this  may  be  Lebanon's  golden 
age.  "Certainly,  during  my  lifetime  it  is,"  he 
said.  "And  from  what  the  more  elderly  resi- 
dents tell  me,  they've  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  what's  happening  over  the  past 
five  or  six  years." 

This  seems  to  worry  no  one.  They're  con- 
fident they  can  keep  all  of  the  small-town 
ways  they  like,  despite  the  changes.  As 
Bobby  Mattlngly.  a  farmer  and  welder,  puts 
it:  "Lebanon  could  grow  a  whole  lot  and  still 
be  small." 

Some  believe  the  only  businesses  that  need 
worry  about  Lebanon's  new  Wal-Mart  are  the 
Wal-Marts  In  neighboring  towns.  Local  mer- 
chant Kenneth  George  believes  his  downtown 
clothing  store  may  profit  from  Wal-Mart,  if 
it  draws  Springfield  residents  who  once  went 
to  Bardstown  and  encourages  Lebanon  resi- 
dents to  shop  near  home. 

And  what  if  the  store  does  hurt  the  down- 
town? Gorley,  speaking  as  a  customer, 
thinks  it  might  be  worth  it.  As  it  is,  he  can't 
buy  fishing  tackle  or  a  soft  brush  for  car 
washing  in  Lebanon.  In  fact,  he  says,  "You 
can't  much  more  than  buy  a  screw." 

Besides,  what  possible  threat  could  a  Wal- 
Mart  be  to  the  Hagan-O'Daniel  Pharmacy? 
Here  is  a  soda  fountain  that  does  such  a 
healthy  cherry  Coke  business  after  school 
every  day  that  the  Adams  Pharmacy  next 
door  is  opening  its  own  fountain  to  compete. 

The  Hagan-O'Daniel  soda  fountain  has 
been  in  operation  at  least  38  years  and  12- 
year-old  Kelly  Browning,  who  comes  for  a  65- 
cent  cherry  Coke  every  day  after  St.  Augus- 
tine school  lets  out,  says  her  mother  stopped 
to  buy  the  same  thing  from  the  same  foun- 
tain when  she  walked  home  from  the  same 
school  years  ago. 

All  the  new  industry  coming  to  Lebanon 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  cham- 
ber's hiring  of  an  economic-development  di- 
rector, L.R.  Senn,  in  early  1985.  He  credits 
hard  work,  community  cooperation  and  sev- 
eral tiny  bottles  of  Maker's  Mark,  distilled 
at  nearby  Loretto,  for  the  turnaround.  Senn 
discovered  that  If  he  hands  a  secretary  an 
airline-size  bottle  of  the  Marion  County 
bourbon  whiskey,  his  next  call  goes  through 
to  the  boss. 

Hourigan,  meanwhile,  says  thanks  should 
go  to  Gov.  Wallace  Wilkinson  and  former 
Gov.  Martha  Layne  Collins,  both  of  whom 
seemed  determined  to  do  something  about 
the  county's  high  unemployment  rate  and 
took  personal  interests  in  working  with  new 
industry. 

But  many  say  Lebanon  itself  has  made  this 
full-fledged  leap  toward  an  industrial,  diver- 
sified economy— propelled,  not  hindered,  by 
Its  country  roots.  For  example,  they  say, 
Marion  County  Country  Ham  Days,  a  two- 
day  September  festival,  has  fostered  a  coop- 
erative, can-do  spirit  and  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  an  economic  boom.  The  event 
started  22  years  ago  with  six  hams.  Last 
year.  650  hams  were  served  to  almost  50,000 
people. 

During  the  festival,  residents  compete  in 
calling  husbands,  smoking  pipes,  flying 
paper  airplanes  and  eating  hot  peppers. 
There's  also  plenty  of  live  music  and  a  "PIG- 
asus  Parade. " 


That  doesn't  sound  much  like  the  enter- 
tainment Lebanon's  historically  been  known 
for.  In  the  late  'GOs  and  early  'TQb.  Lebanon 
was  the  drinking  mecca  for  sorronnding  dry 
counties. 

But  the  city's  novelty  eventually  wore  off, 
neighboring  Springfield  voted  itself  wet,  and 
wild  times  left  Lebanon.  Now  most  of  the  no- 
torious nightclubs  have  closed.  The  Golden 
Horseshoe  is  still  open  bat,  on  a  recent  Sat- 
urday night,  the  young  men  and  women 
playing  pool  were  dressed  well  enough  to  go 
to  church.  And  the  music  was  softer  than  a 
Pizza  Hut's. 

Many  residents  view  the  former  nightlife 
as  something  removed  from  them.  It  was  a 
problem  other  people,  out-of-towners, 
caused,  they  say.  Just  ask  the  coffee  drink- 
ers at  Cedarwood. 

"We're  not  as  good  as  we  ought  to  be,  but 
we're  not  as  bad  as  they  make  seem,"  said 
Lanham,  a  devout  Methodist,  as  Mattingly 
and  the  others  nod  and  smile  in  agreement. 
"I've  never  tasted  liquor  in  my  life.  " 

Mattingly  ponders  that  last  line  for  a  split 
second.  "I  can  say  I  never  saw  him  taste  liq- 
uor," he  adds,  "and  that's  all  I  can  say." 

And  the  clubs  had  some  advantages — at 
least  in  their  earlier  days.  Mayor  Katherine 
M.  Blandford  remembers  seeing  top  acts  like 
Ike  and  Tina  Turner  appear  in  Lebanon  in 
the  early  '60s. 

But  that's  all  behind  them,  and  what 
Blandford  would  like  to  see  in  Lebanon  now 
is  modern,  chain  motel.  She's  not  the  only 
one.  A  couple  of  older  motels  and  a  nice  bed 
and  breakfast  aren't  always  adequate  for 
large  family  reunions  or  visiting  executives 
considering  relocation. 

And  Blandford  also  says  she  expects  to  see 
some  harder-to-swallow  transitions  in  the 
city's  future— higher  taxes,  for  instance. 

"If  we're  going  to  continue  to  grow,"  she 
said,  "we're  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that 
growth." 

Population:  Lebanon,  5,695.  Marion  Coun- 
ty, 16,499. 

Per  capita  Income:  Marion  County,  1986, 
$8,969—12.299  below  the  state  average. 

Media:  The  Lebanon  Enterprise  (weekly). 
Radio:  WLBN-AM  (information,  contem- 
porary adult  music);  WLSK-FM  (sports, 
country).  Out-of-town  cable-television  offer- 
ings: Campbellsville,  Louisville,  Lexington, 
Atlanta. 

Education:  Public  schools:  Marlon  County 
School  System,  3,075  students.  St. 
Augustine's  Grade  School,  a  Catholic  school, 
388  students.  Colleges:  St.  Catherine  College, 
a  two-year  institution,  is  8  miles  north  of 
Lebanon.  Campbellsville  College,  a  four-year 
school,  is  20  miles  south  of  Lebanon.  Voca- 
tional school:  Marion  County  Vocational 
Education  Center  offers  training  In  eight 
courses. 

Jobs:  (Marion  County,  1987)  Total  employ- 
ment: 3,052.  Manufacturing,  689.  Wholesale/ 
retail,  871.  Services,  576.  Government,  563. 
Contract  construction,  134. 

Topography:  The  Outer  Bluegrass  Plateau 
takes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
while  the  southern  part  is  full  of  knobs. 

Transportation:  Air:  Lebanon-Springfield 
Airport  has  charter  service  but  no  scheduled 
airline.  Rail:  CSX.  Bus;  none.  Truck:  Nine 
truck  lines  serve  Lebanon.  Water:  none.* 


ROCXY  FLATS 

•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
concerns  have  been  raised  about  the 
Department  of  Energy's  funding  re- 
quests for   the   Rocky   Flats  Nuclear 


Weapons  Pl&nt  in  the  fiscal  year  1991 
dire  emergency  supplementary  appro- 
priations bill.  Specifically,  the  Energy 
Department  has  been  accused  either  of: 
First,  overreporting  safety  problems  at 
the  facility  in  order  to  Inflate  the 
amount  of  funding  needed  to  upgrade 
these  same  systems;  or  second,  plan- 
ning to  operate  an  unsafe  plant  when 
weapons  production  begins.  Either  con- 
dition should  be  of  great  concern.  I 
have  asked  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter, 
and  wanted  to  alert  my  colleagues  on 
their  most  recent  report. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  its 
current  shutdown  state,  both  the  re- 
quired safety  levels  and  necessary  safe- 
guards at  Rocky  Flats  have  been  main- 
tained. With  respect  to  the  first 
charge — that  safety  problems  have 
been  exaggerated  to  get  additional 
funding— the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Defense  Programs  reports 
that  additional  funding  was  requested 
to  further  improve  these  systems  so 
that  they  meet  even  more  stringent 
safety  and  security  standards  before 
operations  resume  at  the  plant.  His 
written  and  verbal  responses  to  the 
second  accusation — that  the  Energy 
Department  is  planning  to  jump  the 
gun  and  go  into  production  before  the 
plant  meets  the  increased  safety  and 
security  standards — were  unequivocal: 
Before  the  plant  is  started  up  again, 
the  Energy  Department  has  assured  me 
that  all  safety  improvements  must  be 
in  place. 

Assistant  Secretary  Claytor's  expla- 
nations have  been  very  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining the  recent  controversy,  and  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  his 
letter  responding  to  my  concerns  about 
Rocky  Flats  safety  problems.  However, 
until  the  weapons  production  capabili- 
ties of  Rocky  Flats  are  moved  to  a  new 
location,  safe  and  secure  operations 
must  be  our  top  priority.  Our  contin- 
ued scrutiny  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  letter 
be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Re(X>rd. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  May  3. 1991. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Brown:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  clarify  some  issues  made  in  the 
press  regarding  safety  matters  at  our  Rocky 
Flats  facilities  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Energy  requests  and  Justifies 
needed  funding  for  these  facilities. 

The  first  issue  relates  to  the  safety  of  our 
facilities.  In  our  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1992  Con- 
gressional Budget  Request,  the  Department 
requested  funds  for  a  variety  of  construction 
projects  including  some  projects  to  upgrade 
or  replace  the  safety  systems.  You  will  recall 
at  the  time  that  operations  at  Rocky  Flats 
were  susi>ended  that  a  lO-point  program  was 
laid  out  to  achieve  considerable  safety  im- 
provements. A  copy  of  the  Secretary  of  Et- 
ergy  directive  related  to  this  is  enclosed. 
Since  that  time,  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
some  of  these  programs  have  expanded  con- 
siderably indicating  the  need  for  substantial 
additional  funding.  One  example  of  a  slgnlfl- 
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letter  adequately  clarifies 

I  also  want  you  to  know 

Depar^ent    greatly    appreciates 

supplemental  funding  re- 

pproved  earlier  this  year. 


sou. 


cur  I 


RflHARD  A.  CLAYTOR. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 

Defense  Programs.' 


COSPONS  lORSraP  OF  S.  512 
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According  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  loss  of 
that  benefit  for  elderly  women  would 
result  in  the  needless  and  preventable 
death  of  some  5,000  elderly  women. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did 
not  give  up  the  fight,  and  went  to  the 
mat  to  try  and  restore  this  benefit  last 
year.  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  bulk  of  this  benefit  restored  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  we  know, 
mammograms  are  not  totally  fool- 
proof. Mammograms  will  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  breast  cancer  in  15  per- 
cent of  women.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
constantly  at  work  to  develop  more  ef- 
fective detection  techniques.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  all  women  should  con- 
duct regular  breast  self-examinations. 

More  than  that,  though,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  need  to  step  up  our  efforts  to 
find  a  cure  to  breast  cancer.  We  cannot 
rest  until  we  find  a  cure  to  this  dreaded 
disease  that  is  taking  the  lives  of  so 
many  American  women.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  join  my  colleagiies.  Sen- 
ators Adams  and  Mikulski,  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search. This  much  needed  money  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  when  one  consid- 
ers what  biomedical  research  costs,  but 
it  is  critical. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  tireless  efforts  of 
two  particular  Arizona  women  who 
have  been  battling  breast  cancer  them- 
selves to  bring  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  state's  policymakers.  Thse 
two  women.  Dr.  Donna  Home  and  Ms. 
Barbara  Anselmo,  are  very  dedicated  to 
making  sure  that  fellow  Americans 
learn  more  about  this  disease,  and  the 
treatment  and  research  funding  needs 
associated  with  it.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  their  efforts,  as  I  know  others  are 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  take  a  serious  look  at 
this  important  bill,  and  consider  join- 
ing us  in  increasing  the  funding  going 
to  this  critical  effort.* 
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METRO  NEW  YORK'S  FAVORITE 
PRE-TEEN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  outstanding  young 
woman.  Miss  Keri  Kelly  Krieger  of 
Lawrence,  NY.  Last  November  Keri 
was  crowned  Miss  Metro  New  York's 
Favorite  Pre-Teen  after  setting  a 
record  and  sweeping  the  pageant 
awards.  Selection  is  based  on  participa- 
tion in  school  and  community  activi- 
ties as  well  as  intelligence  and  charm. 
Known  to  her  friends  and  family  as 
"Sunshine,"  Keri's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments is  certainly  Impressive.  At  Law- 
rence Middle  School  she  is  an  A+  stu- 
dent with  a  95  average  and  head  editor 
of  her  school  newspaper,  the  Trumpet. 
She  is  also  a  cheerleader.  Math  Olym- 


piad, a  member  of  the  Computer  Club 
and  Drama  Club.  I  am  proud  of  her 
membership  in  the  Nope  to  Dope  Club, 
where  she  has  worked  successfully 
against  the  greatest  threat  to  her  gen- 
eration. 

Keri  Kelly  has  a  very  demanding 
schedule  for  a  12  year  old.  In  addition 
to  her  dancing  lessons  and  participa- 
tion in  school  sports,  Keri  manages  to 
find  time  to  volunteer.  She  focuses  on 
helping  children — whether  it  is  visiting 
children  in  the  hospital,  lending  a  hand 
at  an  orphanage  or  working  at  the 
Jerry  Lewis  Telethon,  Keri  always  has 
a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  everyone 
she  meets. 

This  December,  Keri  will  be  compet- 
ing for  the  national  title  of  America's 
Favorite  Pre-Teen  at  Dlsneyworld  in 
Orlando,  FL.  I  know  that  Keri  will  rep- 
resent the  State  of  New  York  with 
poise  and  intelligence. 

I  have  met  Keri  and  her  parents, 
Rhonda  and  Andrew,  and  it  Is  indeed 
fitting  that  her  nickname  is  "Sun- 
shine" because  Keri  Kelly  Krieger  is 
truly  one  America's  brightest  points  of 
light.  Her  ambition  and  dedication  to 
helping  others  serves  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  others,  young  and  old,  to  fol- 
low.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARROLLTON 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  city  of 
Carrollton,  deep  in  the  heart  of  Carroll 
County.  KY. 

The  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Rivers  meet 
here.  As  a  result  of  this  unusual  topog- 
raphy, Carrollton  is  built  right  in  the 
middle  of  what  has  historically  been 
known  as  a  flood  plain  with  abundant 
water  and  fertile  soil. 

An  example  of  just  how  fertile  the 
soil  is  stands  the  Glauber  Shoe  Store, 
which  is  rumored  to  be  the  oldest  pur- 
veyor of  fine  footwear  in  the  State,  and 
possibly  the  Nation.  Glauber's  opened 
in  1863.  with  five  cobblers  making 
shoes,  and  then  when  the  Industrial 
Revolution  came  to  Kentucky,  the 
store  turned  to  factory-made  shoes. 
Owner  John  Glauber,  Jr.,  says  "The 
family  business  is  the  oldest  continu- 
ous customer  of  the  International  Shoe 
Co.  " 

When  asked  why  he  and  his  family 
business  have  stayed  in  Carrollton  so 
long.  Glauber.  Jr..  quickly,  and  un- 
flinchingly, replies  "I  think  liking 
Carrollton.  I  probably  could  have  made 
a  lot  more  money  if  I'd  taken  the  in- 
vestment to  another  town."  He  paused 
contemplatively  for  a  moment,  then 
smiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  agree  with 
fdr.  Glauber.  I  like  Carrollton.  I  like 
this  quaint  little  river  town  nestled  at 
the  bend  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Rivers.  And  what  is  more,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  believe  that  anyone  who  vis- 
Its  Carrollton  will  like  it  too. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  request  a  copy  of  a  Courier- 
Journal  piece  on  the  city  of  Carrollton 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  May 

13.  1991] 

Carrollton 

(By  Beverly  Bartlett) 

You  can  hear  the  rivers.  They  make  a 
soothing  music  where  they  meet,  the  soft 
sound  of  something  basic  flowing  along  in 
the  right  direction. 

It's  a  pretty  good  soundtrack  for 
Carrollton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  rivers,  because  most  people 
here  seem  to  go  with  the  flow. 

Drive  through  the  city  on  a  warm  spring 
day  and  it's  easy  to  get  swept  up.  lulled  into 
believing  that  every  house  is  a  mansion, 
every  yard  is  a  park,  every  tree  is  in  bloom. 

"It's  Just  a  heady  experience  sometimes  to 
drive  down  Highland  Avenue,"  said  Cindy 
Warrick,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"It's  just  a  beautiful  setting,  "  Rep.  Clay 
Crupper,  D-Dry  Ridge,  agreed.  "You  just 
drive  down  Main  Street  or  U.S.  42  and  the 
big  oak  trees  and  the  dogwoods  .  .  ." 

Councilwoman  Nancy  Jo  Grobmyer  re- 
members one  visitor's  first  drive  into  town. 

"He  said,  'I  don't  know  why  you  want  so 
much  growth  when  you  have  so  much  beauty 
here,'"  she  recalled.  "But  we  do." 

But  they  really  don't.  Nearly  every  elected 
official— including  Grobmyer— agrees  that 
they've  got  enough  industry.  Don't  need  any 
more.  They  won't  turn  anyone  away,  but 
courting  new  factories  is  less  important  than 
planting  trees,  improving  the  park  and  get- 
ting a  fine  restaurant. 

They  are  delighted  that  North  American 
Stainless  is  building  a  $272  million  plant  that 
promises  to  employ  250  workers  on  one  of  the 
last  huge  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  county. 
But  they  probably  don't  have  the  room  or 
the  inclination  to  go  looking  for  another 
one.  said  Mayor  Charles  Webster. 

"That's  not  on  my  wish  list."  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  it's  on  the  judge's  wish  list." 

Instead.  Webster  is  wishing  for  a  conven- 
tion center,  a  community  center,  and  more 
than  "one  decent  restaurant  that's  not  fast 
food."  He  wants  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  make 
Carrollton  a  good  place  to  live,  work,  and 
run  a  business. 

And  the  city  seems  to  flow  into  these 
projects  as  easily  as  the  rivers  flow  by.  Take, 
for  example,  the  $50,000  pavilion  that  was 
completed  last  year  at  the  point  where  the 
two  rivers  meet. 

It  is  the  centerpiece  of  Point  Park  and  the 
town's  effort  to  revitalize  the  riverfront. 
There  will  be  professional  plays  at  the  pavil- 
ion this  summer.  Folks  from  Indiana  will  be 
able  to  take  a  boat  ride  to  the  plays. 
And  how  did  the  idea  come  about? 

"We  were  talking  about  restrooms,"  Web- 
ster said,  "and  It  got  from  restrooms  to  a  pa- 
vilion. We  are  going  to  build  the  restrooms 
this  year,  by  the  way." 

By  turning  toward  the  river,  Carrollton  is 
looking  to  its  past  to  find  its  future.  Even 
before  the  start  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  at 
least  four  groups  of  explorers  camped  where 
the  two  rivers  meet.  And,  -hough  early  set- 
tlers were  turned  back  by  Indians,  the  town 
of  Port  William  was  officially  created  in 
1794.  The  community,  which  eventually 
changed  its  name  to  Carrollton,  had  all  the 
potential  of  Louisville  or  Cincinnati. 

But  the  river  was  eventually  overshadowed 
by  the  railroad,  which  was  more  generous  to 


Louisville  and  Cincinnati  than  to  Carrollton, 
locals  say.  So  the  community  began  moving 
east,  away  from  the  river.  When  Glaubers 
Shoe  Store  opened  in  1863  a  few  blocks  from 
the  point,  it  was  on  the  far  eastern  part  of 
downtown.  Now,  sitting  in  the  exact  same 
building,  it's  on  the  far  western  part  of 
downtown. 

John  Glauber  Jr.,  the  fourth  John  Glauber 
to  own  the  store,  said  that  for  a  while  the 
river  lost  favor  with  business  people.  It 
flooded  sometimes. 

But  starting  in  the  '70s.  one  development 
study  after  another  pointed  toward  the 
point — and  now  the  community  Is  heeding 
that  advice. 

"We're  now  beginning  to  look  at  the  river 
as  an  asset  instead  of  the  liability  we've  al- 
ways accused  it  of  being."  Glauber  said. 

One  of  the  most  talked  about  businesses  in 
fact  is  west  of  Glauber's — back  toward  the 
point.  The  Carrollton  Inn,  remodeled  In  1982. 
has  a  few  motel  rooms  and  the  city's  finest 
restaurant.  The  inn  inherits  the  legacy  of 
the  Point  House  tavern,  the  business  for 
which  the  building  was  originally  con- 
structed in  1884.  The  Point  House  had  been 
closer  to  the  river,  where  it  entertained  ex- 
plorers like  George  Rogers  Clark. 

But  though  Carrollton  Inn  is  universally 
praised  among  community  leaders,  they  still 
long  for  a  "fine"  restaurant,  something  more 
elegant. 

So  far.  Carrollton's  population  doesn't  sat- 
isfy anything  but  the  most  general  markets. 
Julie's  E^t  Shop,  for  example,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  candy  and  cake  store  when  it  opened 
across  from  the  courthouse  nearly  seven 
years  ago.  But  Carrollton  was  "just  too  little 
to  make  it  as  a  candy  and  cake  shop."  said 
Tina  Ashcraft,  the  owner's  daughter. 

The  shop  still  sells  candy,  made  by  owner 
Julia  Ashcraft,  but  its  main  business  is  the 
daily  lunch  special.  A  stranger  might  wonder 
how  dining  can  get  any  "finer"  than  this. 
Talk  about  service. 

"Most  of  our  customers  we  know,"  said 
Tina  Ashcraft.  "I  know  what  they  want  to 
drink,  so  when  they  sit  down  I  take  the 
drink." 

The  customers  call  out  to  each  other  from 
table  to  table.  They  sit  down  with  each 
other,  uninvited,  and  start  talking.  They 
pick  up  advice  along  with  their  meal.  One 
customer  wondered  aloud  recently.  Ever 
have  so  much  to  do  that  you  don't  know 
where  to  start? 

"Throw  your  hands  up,"  said  Paul  Ashcraft 
Sr.,  the  owner's  husband,  who  was  filling  in 
as  cook  that  day  and  overheard  the  question. 
"Walk  around  the  block.  And  come  back  and 
do  what  you  can  do." 

Warrick,  coordinator  of  the  brand  new 
Carrollton  campus  of  Jefferson  Community 
College,  says  that  laid-back  spirit  makes 
Carrollton  a  great  place  to  work.  "There  is 
no  fast  track.  ...  It  may  have  been  a  hectic 
day.  but  because  it  was  Carrollton,  it  was 
less  hectic,"  she  said. 

There  certainly  wasn't  a  fast  track  in 
bringing  the  college  to  town.  Efforts  to  bring 
a  community  college  a  Carrollton  started  in 
the  1960s  and  the  idea  was  even  approved  by 
the  legislature,  but  the  money  never  came. 
Efforts  recently  revived  and  the  school 
opened  this  January.  It  already  has  160  stu- 
dents and  plans  call  for  it  to  be  an  independ- 
ent school— rather  than  a  branch  of  Jefferson 
Community  College— in  less  than  10  years, 
Warrick  said. 

Meanwhile,  Warrick  sees  some  drawbacks 
to  the  town's  slow  pace. 

"One  of  the  things  I  miss  here  is  something 
as  simple  as  going  down  the  street  to  a  print- 


er and  asking  if  I  can  pick  It  up  tomorrow." 
she  said. 

And  she  believes  the  town  is  going  through 
some  growing  pains  as  it  tries  to  sort  out 
those  kinds  of  tradeoffs. 

"The  community  wants  a  Wal-Mart,  but 
they  don't  want  one."  she  said.  "They  want 
the  convenience,  but  they  don't  want  it 
here." 

County  Judge-Executive  Harold  Tomlinson 
said  a  more  physical  growing  pain  is  being 
felt  along  U.S.  42,  which  runs  along  the  Ohio 
River  and  where  most  of  the  county's  largest 
indusu-ies  are  being  built.  That  road  needs  to 
be  expanded  to  a  four-lane  highway,  he  said. 
Crupper  hopes  money  will  be  allocated  for 
that  project  during  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

"It's  probably  one  of  the  best  towns  for  the 
industry  I  know  of.  .  .  .  Its  been  unique  and 
it's  provided  things  for  other  counties,  "  he 
said.  (All  those  out-of-county  workers  now 
have  to  give  something  back.  Faced  with  a 
shortfall  in  this  year's  budget,  fiscal  court 
approved  an  occupational  tax.) 

Local  officials  say  the  area  is  popular  with 
industry  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  river, 
easy  access  to  1-71  and  central  location  be- 
tween two  major  metropolitan  areas. 

But  to  Dick  Williams,  personnel  manager 
for  Dow  Corning,  there's  a  more  important 
commodity,  "Its  the  people,"  he  said. 
"They're  rock  solid  down  here." 

Carrollton  is.  technically,  down  there. 
Tourists  at  General  Butler  State  Park  have 
to  come  down  the  hill  to  get  to  the  city— and 
so  far,  few  of  them  see  much  reason  to.  VF 
Outlet  Mall,  completed  about  two  years  ago, 
may  have  parking  lots  full  of  out-of-state 
plates  during  the  summer,  but  just  two  miles 
away,  in  town,  there  are  a  lot  of  vacant 
storefronts. 

And  though  the  downtown  is  beginning  to 
improve,  it's  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  it 
supported  grocery  stores  and  all  the  busi- 
nesses stayed  open  until  10  or  11  p.m.  on  a 
Saturday  night.  U.S.  42  was  the  main  route 
between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  then,  and 
on  Derby  Day,  traffic  would  be  backed  up  in 
Carrollton  for  miles. 

Brad  McNeal,  co-owner  of  McNeal  Fur- 
niture, says  that  a  lot  of  downtown  busi- 
nesses have  come  and  gone  In  recent  years. 
Family-owned  businesses  have  been  the  sta- 
bilizing force. 

"I  guess  the  people  who  have  been  here  for 
this  length  of  time — we're  not  here  just  for 
the  quick  dollar."  he  said.  "This  is  where  we 
grew  up.  During  hard  times  we  just  don't  eat 
as  much.  We  don't  just  close  our  doors  and 
go  to  another  town." 

Glauber  seems  to  agree.  The  secret  to  stay- 
ing in  business  for  127  years? 

"I  think  liking  Carrollton,"  he  said.   "1 
probably  could  have  made  a  lot  more  money 
if    I'd    taken    the    investment    to    another 
town." 
He  smiles. 

Search  his  face.  You  won't  find  a  hint  of 
regret. 

Population:  Carrollton,  3,715;  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, 9.292. 

Per  capita  Income,  1987;  Carroll  County, 
$11,066,  or  $931  below  the  state  average. 

Media:  The  News-Democrat  (weekly); 
WnCI-FM  (100.1)  (adult  contemporary). 

Education:  Jefferson  Community  College 
has  II  new  branch  in  Carrollton.  Carroll 
Counuy  Schools  (1.856  students). 

Largest  non-governmental  employers,  1990; 
Dow  Coming  Corp.  460  Dayton  Walthar  Corp. 
432  Atochem,  North  America  320. 

Jobi:  (Carroll  County,  1988)  Total  employ- 
ment, 3,979  Manufacturing.  1.792  Wholesale/ 
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I  have  nothing  fur- 
the  assistant  majority 


OFFICER.     The 
of  the  Vice  President. 
12    U.S.C.    276d-276g,    as 
appoints  the  following  Sen- 
of  the  Senate  Delega- 
Canada-United     States 
Interparliamentary  Group  during  the 
the  102d  Congress,  to  be 
Alberta,  Canada, 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MUR- 


CONCLUMON  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 
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President.  I  ask  unan- 
that  the  morning  busi- 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 


continued  with  the  con- 
bill. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


\U  ENDMENT  NO.  'J4S 

rfquire  that  candidates  for 
Vice  President  receiving 
participate  In  public  de- 


Mr.  Pre:iident,  I  rise 
purposes    of   introducing    an 


amendment  to   the   pending  business. 

and  I  am  sending  the  amendment  to 

the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendn:ient. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  245. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  97,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  40S.  DEBATES  BY  GENERAL  ELECHON  CAN- 
DIDATES WHO  RECEIVE  AMOUNTS 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION CAB<PAIGN  FUND. 

Section  315(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  candidates  of  a  political  party 
for  the  offices  of  I*resident  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  are  eligible  under  section  9(X)3  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  receive 
payments  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  receive  such  payments  unless 
both  of  such  candidates  agree  in  writing— 

"(i)  that  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President  will  participate  In  at  least  4  de- 
bates, sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san organization,  with  all  other  candidates 
for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under  that 
section;  and 

"(ii)  that  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  participate  in  at 
least  1  debate,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or 
bipartisan  organization,  with  all  other  can- 
didates for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under 
that  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  ei- 
ther of  the  candidates  of  a  political  party 
failed  to  participate  in  a  debate  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  was  responsible  at  least  in 
part  for  such  failure,  the  candidate  of  the 
party  involved  shall— 

"(i)  be  ineligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9(X)6  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966;  and 

"(ii)  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  candidate  under  that  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered is  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  who  are  currently  receiving 
public  funds  to  agree  as  a  condition  of 
that  receipt  to  participate  in  a  number 
of  public  appearances  and  debates. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  as  I 
will  discuss  in  more  detail  tomorrow 
when  we  return,  goes  to  the  question  of 
the  quality  of  the  political  process, 
particularly  the  quality  of  the  process 
that  is  now  very  significantly  financed 
with  public  funds. 

Each  year,  when  Americans  file  their 
taxes,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
check  off  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund  box.  For  every  box 
checked,  SI  is  contributed  to  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  fund.  In  1992,  over 
J150  million  will  be  available  to  Presi- 
dential candidates.  Americans  deserve 
more  return  on  their  investment. 


My  amendment  requires  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  to  de- 
bate. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing during  the  general  election. 
Presidential  candidates  must  agree  in 
writing  to  participate  in  at  least  four 
debates. 

Vice-Presidential  candidates  must 
agree  in  writing  to  partake  in  at  least 
one  debate  to  be  eligible  for  public 
funds. 

Upon  failure  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bates, the  candidate  will  become  ineli- 
gible for  public  funds  and  will  have  to 
return  the  amount  of  funds  already  re- 
ceived to  the  Treasury. 

Campaign  reform  thus  far  has  fo- 
cused on  the  financial  aspects  such  as 
PAC  contributions,  limits  on  overall 
spending  and  on  out-of-State  contribu- 
tions. There  has  been  inadequate  atten- 
tion on  the  quality  of  campaigns. 

I  continue  to  push  the  concept  of 
public  debates  because  a  campaign  is 
supposed  to  be  a  dialog  between  can- 
didate and  voter,  not  a  monolog  given 
by  the  candidate. 

A  campaign  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
two-way  learning  process  for  both 
voter  and  candidate. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  voters  to 
hear  negative  comments  about  c;an- 
didates  in  the  form  of  SO-second  bites. 

It  is  not  enough  for  voters  to  learn 
about  candidates  through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  media. 

It  is  not  enough  for  candidates  to 
learn  about  their  constituencies 
through  opinion  polls  or  at  harried 
fundraisers. 

Both  candidate  and  voter  must  learn 
from  each  other  to  ensure  effective  rei>- 
resentation. 

One  of  the  central  problems  of  con- 
temporary Presidents  is  that  their 
campaigns  have  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped the  relationship  between  the  can- 
didate and  the  voter. 

What  results  is  a  president  being 
sworn  into  office  without  having  a 
clear  set  of  voter  approved  mandates. 

If  there  Is  no  opportunity  for  dialog, 
then  the  campaign  will  not  have  estab- 
lished the  mutuality  between  the  can- 
didate and  the  electorate,  or  the  office 
holder  and  the  citizen,  that  is  needed 
for  democratic  government  to  endure. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  peo- 
ple say  they  know  little  to  nothing 
about  the  candidates? 

How  can  voters  be  expected  to  make 
educated  choices  if  all  they  are  exposed 
to  are  30-second  negative  blasts  on  tel- 
evision? 

How  can  we  expect  elected  officials 
to  know  their  constitutencies  unless 
they  tave  the  opportunity  to  Interact 
with  them? 

Institutionalized  public  debates  can 
provide  a  dialog.  Campaign  finance  re- 
form which  includes  spending  limits 
can  provide  candidates  relief  from  the 
money  chase  so  that  they  may  better 
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prepare  for  public  forums,  dialogs,  and 
in  turn,  public  office. 

Why  institutionalize  debates?  His- 
tory has  shown  us  that  uncertainty 
alone  about  whether  debates  will  occur 
can  destroy  their  effectiveness  and  pur- 
pose. Since  1960,  Presidential  can- 
didates have  met  sporadically  to  de- 
bate, but  when  the  debates  did  happen 
they  were  viewed  by  many. 

However,  voters  still  felt  they  did  not 
have  enough  information  about  the 
candidates  and  consequently,  did  not 
vote.  If  both  voter  and  candidate  knew 
the  debaters  were  going  to  happen, 
then  more  time  could  be  spent  on  prep- 
aration than  on  campaign  staffs  nego- 
tiating their  candidates  out  of  having 
the  debate.  Voters  could  count  on  a 
forum  to  provide  them  with  knowledge 
with  which  they  could  comfortably  go 
to  the  polls. 

Estimates  show  that  nationwide 
voter  turn  out  in  1990  was  36.4  percent 
of  voting  age  population.  Public  de- 
bates should  be  pursued  at  all  levels  in 
the  electoral  process  for  it  is  a  way  of 
getting  people  involved  and  may  bring 
Americans  back  to  the  polls. 

This  amendment  can  return  to  the 
voter  and  the  candidate  spontaneous 
and  thoughtful  exchanges  of  views  and 
philosophies. 


This  amendment  can  return  to  voters 
and  candidates  dialogs  which  are  nec- 
essary for  educated  voting  and  edu- 
cated representation. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  this  de- 
bate when  we  reconvene  tomorrow. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  return  to  morn- 
ing business  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY,  MAY  17,  1991 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  May 
17;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  and  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  as 
under  the  previous  order,  until  10  a.m., 
Friday,  May  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday,  May 
17,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  16,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

JANE  R  ROTH,  OF  DEX.AWARE.  TO  BE  US  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  THIRD  CTRCUIT  VICE  COLX,INS  J  SEITZ. 
RETIRED 

DEE  V  BENSON.  OF  ITTAH.  TO  BE  U  8  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  UTAH  VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CRE- 
ATED BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-<B0.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1. 
1990 

FERNANDO  J.  GAITAN,  JR  .  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MIS- 
SOURI VICE  RUSSELL  G  CLARK.  RETIRED 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  UTO; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  NORMAN  H.  SMITH.  2e7-3»-<390.  U8MC. 
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TRIBUTE      TO 
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Thursday,  May  16.  1991 


Mr.  MFUME.  M 


ried  for  55  years 
selfishly  worked  to 
nomtcally.  socially, 
William  Adams 


also  found  time  tc 
velopment     of 


the  opportunity  to 
setting  aside  fund; 


president  of  A&R 
tional  real  estate 


manages  Adams 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  16,  1991 


THE      COMMUNITY 

AND    DEDICATION 

AND      VICTORINE 


MARYLAND 
OF  REPRESE^fTATIVES 


Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  twi  outstanding  Marylanders. 
William  and  Victor  ne  Adams  have  been  mar- 
iind  together  they  have  un- 
upiift  their  community  eco- 
and  politically, 
jffectionately  known  as  "Lit- 
Ue  Willie"  to  his  fr  ends,  has  worked  all  of  his 
life  pronrx)ting  ent  epreneurship  in  Baltirrrore. 
Mr.  Adams  was  atjie  to  overcome  the  many 
sett)acks  of  segregation  and  set  out  to  de- 
velop himself  inta  a  very  capable  entre- 
preneur. In  1935  he  opened  Little  Willie's  Inn. 
He  went  on  to  op<  n  Adams  Realty  Brokers  in 
1938  and  Club  Caiino  in  1940. 

Mr.  Adams  invested  his  money  in  several 
business  erxleavo  s,  but  one  of  his  greatest 
investments  was  lis  partial  financing  of  the 
Crayton  Sausage  Co.,  which  later  tjecame 
Parks  Sausage 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Adams  create  his  own  busi- 
nesses, provide  jct)s,  housing,  and  entertain- 
ment for  many  pejple  of  Afrk^an  ancestry,  he 
be  instrumental  in  the  de- 
dlher  minority  businesses 
throughout  the  Sta  le  of  Maryland. 

Willie  Adams  has  not  been  stingy  with  his 
wealth.  He  has  grren  underprivileged  children 
continue  their  education  by 
for  college-txjund  students. 
Mr.  Adams  belie>ies  that  everyone  must  do 
their  part  to  improi/e  living  conditions  for  peo- 
ple in  our  society. 
Anrxjng  his   m^y 


achievements,  however,  extend  far  beyond 
that.  Not  only  can  she  be  classified  as  a  public 
servant,  Victorine  Adams  is  also  an  educator, 
and  a  civic  leader. 

In  1946  she  organized  the  Colored  Won> 
en's  DenrK)cratic  Campaign  Committee  and  in 
1 958  Women  Power  Inc.  Her  dedication  to  the 
city  made  her  extremely  sensitive  to  its  needs. 
In  1979,  following  a  very  bitter  winter,  Mrs. 
Adams  formed  the  Baltimore  Fuel  Fund.  The 
fuel  fund  has  developed  today  Into  a  major  co- 
operative program  tjetween  other  private  and 
public  donors  and  the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Mrs.  Adams  also  remains  very  active  today. 
She  is  a  member  of  many  organizations  and 
still  serves  her  community  with  as  much  zest 
as  ever.  Victorine  recently  directed  a  door  to 
door  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a  community 
hospital  in  Baltimore.  Her  years  of  service 
have  touched  many  lives  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  William  and  Victorine  Adams  for 
the  enormous  work  they  have  done.  Their  de- 
termination to  improve  a  community  which 
some  people  have  lost  hope  for,  deserves  to 
be  commended.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  have 
shared  their  time,  talent,  and  finances  for  sev- 
eral decades.  I  am  very  thankful  to  them  and 
appreciate  all  of  their  fine  wori<s.  I  wish  them 
continued  success  arxl  happiness. 


activities   and   achieve- 
ments, Mr.  Adarrfe  currently  serves  as  vice 


Development  Corp.,  a  na- 
company,  headquartered  in 


Baltinrwre.  Now  sjmiretired,  Mr.  Adams  also 


Realty  and  Montgomery  Liq- 


uors, both  of  whici  i  he  owns 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vctorine  Q.  Adams  has 
worked  many  yej  rs  in  the  Maryland  political 
arena  trying  to  inr  prove  the  lives  of  people  of 
all  persuasions.  ^  any  years  ago,  Mrs.  Adams 
and  her  husband  attended  a  political  gather- 
ing, during  which  *^rs.  Adams  learned  that  the 
Wack  vote  was  rot  important  to  some  can- 
dklates  because  I  hey  believed  that  it  was  no 
tonger  necessary  o  cultivate  it.  She  then  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  in  spiring  the  community  in  be- 
lieving that  they  coukj  make  a  difference  if 
they  only  tsegan  t(  i  vote.  Mrs.  Adams  bask:ally 
focused  her  effort$  on  the  two  mirx)rity  groups 
most  disenfranchiied,  blacks  and  women. 

Eventually,  Vrclorine  ran  for  political  otfk:e 
and  made  history  tjy  becoming  ttie  first  black 
woman  on  the  Ciy  Council  of  Baltimore.  Her 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANA  MAUREEN 
BROWN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Dana  Maureen 
Brown,  of  Newport,  Rl.  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Congressman  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
Rogers  High  School,  in  Newport,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  Rogers  High  School  who  demonstrates 
a  mature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Dana  Maureen  Brown  has  certainly  met 
these  criteria.  She  is  a  gifted  student,  ranking 
in  the  top  5  percent  of  her  class.  She  is  also 
an  active  vocalist,  acting  and  singing  in  sev- 
eral drama  productions.  In  addition,  Dana  is 
very  concerned  about  the  environment  and 
animal  rights  and  has  volunteered  in  the  pet 
therapy  program  at  the  Potter  League. 

I  commend  Dana  Maureen  Brown  for  her 
outstanding  achievements  arxj  wish  her  all  the 
laest  in  her  future  endeavors. 


VIRGINIA  SNITOW  AND  WOMEN-TO- 
WOMEN:  WORKING  FOR  CHANGE 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  helped  in  numerous  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  women  of  our 
stalwart  ally,  Israel.  I  am  referring  to  an  orga- 
nization called  United  States/Israel  Women-to- 
Women,  and  to  effectively  share  with  you  the 
spirit  of  this  organization,  I  must  also  comment 
about  the  remarkable  woman  named  Virginia 
Snitow  who  brought  it  into  being. 

In  1977,  Virginia  Snitow  was  told  of  a  shel- 
ter in  Jerusalem  for  battered  women  and  their 
children,  a  place  which  was  at)out  to  close  its 
doors  because  it  could  not  afford  S200  for 
rent.  There  are  many  people,  unfortunately, 
who  would  not  he  affected  by  that  kind  of  in- 
formation, or  who  would  respond  with  a  regret- 
ful sigh  and  nothing  more.  Virginia  Snitow, 
however,  couW  not  let  this  go  t)y.  She  is  not 
that  kind  of  person.  She  called  friends  and  the 
shelter  was  saved.  More  importantly  in  the 
long  run.  the  groundwork  for  Women-to- 
Women  had  been  laid. 

Virginia  Snitow,  a  long-time  teacher,  activist, 
and  philanthropist,  went  on  from  that  simple 
act  of  kindness  to  build  an  organization  that 
has  helped  literally  thousands  of  Israeli 
women.  The  contributions  of  Women-to- 
Women  have  helped  fill  a  gap  that  would  oth- 
erwise have  left  these  women  hopeless  and 
with  no  place  to  turn. 

As  an  Israeli  social  worker  recently  wrote 
after  meeting  with  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, "Your  devotion  to  women's  issues  and  Is- 
rael was  heartening  at  a  time  when  support  for 
that  combination  of  concems  may  be  problem- 
atic. But  more  important,  perhaps,  our  meeting 
was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  friendship  and  mutu- 
ality of  interests  between  us.  We  know  that  we 
have  someone — many  in  fact — that  we  can 
count  on  to  help  us  as  we  try  to  help  the 
women  and  children  who  turn  to  us,  often  as 
a  last,  desperate  measure." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia  Snitow  is  celebrating 
her  80th  birthday  soon,  and  the  members  of 
the  organization  that  was  brought  to  life  by  her 
natural  selflessness  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  her.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  wish  to  join  them  in  that  joyful  task 
by  extending  to  her  our  deepest  congratula- 
tions and  our  appreciation  for  all  she  has 
achieved  for  others. 


•  "this  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
MaiMf  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  14 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  German  firms 
played  a  critical  role  in  assisting  Pakistan's  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  Pakistan  has,  in  turn, 
talked  of  providing  nuclear  weapons  assist- 
ance to  other  countries  in  the  Islamic  world, 
including  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Below  is  part  14  in  the  series  of  case  stud- 
ies on  foreign  firms  which  have  sold  nuclear 
weapons  technology  without  the  proper  safe- 
guards. There  are  two  firms  discussed,  both 
German,  which  have  provided  extensive  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  and  India. 
These  firms  also  do  a  lot  of  business  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Germany's  recent  ef- 
forts to  tighten  its  export  controls,  but  I  am  still 
concerned  about  Bonn's  commitment  in  this 
area.  In  previous  years,  Germany  has 
changed  its  laws  only  to  return  to  business  as 
usual  when  the  heat  was  off. 

The  situation  is  critical  enough  that  we  need 
an  insurance  policy  on  nonproliferation.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  put  import  sanctions 
on  these  companies  from  Germany  and  else- 
where which  engage  in  nuclear  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  leads  to  proliferation.  My  bill,  H.R. 
830,  now  has  33  cosponsors,  including  both 
DenfK)crats  and  Republicans. 
Firms  2  and  3:  Neue  Technologien  GmbH  & 

PHYSIKALISCH  TECHNISCHE  BERATUNG  (GER- 
MANY) 

Neue  Technologien  GmbH  (NTG)  is  a  Ger- 
man nuclear  engineerings  firm  of  approxi- 
mately 100  employees,  active  in  many  areas 
Including  nuclear  materials  handling,  decon- 
tamination, metallurgy,  and  vacuum  tech- 
nology. It  was  known  until  1986  as  NTG- 
Nukleartechnik  GmbH  und  Partner. 
Physikalisch  Technische  Beratung  (PTB) 
was  a  subsidiary  of  NTG  established  by  Ru- 
dolph Maximilian  Ortmayer  to  protect 
NTG's  anonymity  and  to  serve  as  an 
Intermediary  in  transshipments  to  Pakistan. 
After  Ortmayer  was  fired  in  mid-1988  as 
NTG's  Technical  Director,  investigations  of 
both  firms  were  begun  for  Illegally  exporting 
nuclear  components  and  materials  from  Ger- 
many to  Pakistan,  India,  and  South  Africa 
between  1982  and  1988.  The  illegal  exports  to 
Pakistan  reportedly  included  both  tritium 
and  tritium  processing  equipment,  compo- 
nents of  an  installation  to  make  nuclear 
fuel,  and  transport  and  storage  containers 
for  uranium  hexafluoride  (used  to  enrich  ura- 
nium). Tritium  exports  are  especially  sen- 
sitive because  tritium  is  an  essential  link  in 
the  process  of  constructing  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  total  value  of  the  deliveries  was 
estimated  at  DM  20  million.  NTG  is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  sold  India  "reflector  mate- 
rial" and  equipment  used  to  control  atomic 
reactions  in  nuclear  plants.  In  addition,  a  de- 
vice used  to  make  nuclear  fuel  was  illegally 
exported  to  South  Africa.  The  director  of 
PTB,  Peter  Finke,  acknowledged  that 
zircalloy  cladding  (used  to  make  nuclear 
fuel)  assemblies  was  sent  to  Pakistan  for  its 
Kanupp  heavy  water  reactor.  The  German 
firms  supplied  the  U.S. -origin  zircalloy  after 
Canada  had  refused  the  sale  due  to  prolifera- 
tion concerns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1986,  NTG  re-exported  from  Germany  to 
Pakistan  two  high-powered  lasers,  which 
were  made  in  the  United  States  and  used  for 
nuclear  fuel  fabrication.  The  U.S.  suppliers 
to  NTG  were  Coherent  General  and  General 
Electric  Corporation,  both  of  which  thought 
that  the  lasers  were  going  to  stay  in  the 
FRG.  Instead,  the  lasers  were  sent  to 
Margalla  Enterprises  of  Pakistan  (allegedly 
a  procurement  agency  for  the  Pakistan 
Atomic  Energy  Commission).  A  PTB  director 
said  that  Pakistan  repeatedly  pressured  him 
to  acquire  an  entire  range  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, including  technology  to  produce  a 
thermonuclear  weapon.  In  1987,  the  U.S.  firm 
Imperial  Clevite  Corporation  (a  subsidlar>-  of 
the  U.S.  firm  Gould  Inc.),  sold  components 
for  a  reactor  refueling  machine  to  an  NTG 
agent  in  the  United  States.  The  components 
eventually  were  illegally  re-exported  to 
India.  Through  its  subsidiary,  Scientific 
International.  NTG  also  participated  in  the 
bidding  process  for  the  laboratory  construc- 
tion projects  of  several  prominent  U.S.  com- 
panies and  research  centers.  By  means  of 
bidding  documents,  it  acquired  sensitive  nu- 
clear-related blueprints  from  the  United 
States,  which  German  officials  believe  were 
passed  on  by  NTG  to  its  clients  in  Pakistan. 
NTG  has  supplied  technology  to  numerous 
international  customers,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States'  Oak  Ridge  and  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratories. 

Sources:  DPA  (Hamburg),  1/26/89;  New  York 
Times,  12/22/88  by  Michael  R.  Gordon;  Nu- 
clear Fuel,  12^26/88,  pp.  1,  9-11,  1/9/89,  p.  2.  4/3/ 
89.  pp.  6-7,  5/1/89,  pp.  12-13,  8/21/89,  pp.  4-5  by 
Mark  Hibbs;  Nuclear  Engineering  Inter- 
national. 4/89,  p.  3;  Nucleonics  Week,  1/5/89, 
pp.  3-5,  8/24/89,  PP.  8-9  by  Mark  Hibbs; 
Politis-le-Citoyen  (Paris).  2^-28/90.  pp.  50-55 
by  Mycle  Schneider;  Der  Spiegel.  11/6/89,  pp. 
125-131;  Die  Tageszeitung  (Berlin).  9-16-89,  p. 
4  by  Thomas  Scheuler;  Welt  am  Sonntag,  12/ 
25/88,  pp.  1-2.  by  Heinz  Vielan. 
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I  commend  Patricia  Muller  for  her  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the  best  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICIA  MULLER 


HON.  RON.\LD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Patricia  Muller, 
of  Woonsocket,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Congressman  Roland  K.  Machtley  Academic 
and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for  the 
Woonsocket  Area  Vocational-Technical  Facil- 
ity, in  Woonsocket,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  the  Woonsocket  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Facility  who  demonstrates  a  mature 
blend  of  academic  achievement,  community 
involvement,  and  leadership  qualities. 

Patricia  Muller  has  certainly  met  these  cri- 
teria. She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America  for  4  years, 
including  two  as  State  secretary.  She  has  also 
been  chosen  as  the  "Outstanding  VICA  Stu- 
dent for  Woonsocket  and  Rhode  Island."  In 
addition,  she  works  with  mentally  retarded 
children  at  the  Globe  Park  School  and  interns 
in  a  satellite  program  at  the  Rhode  Island  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Citizens,  where  she 
works  with  adult  clients  in  a  group  home.  Pa- 
tricia was  also  the  chair  of  the  Meeting  Street 
School  Fund  1991  TV  Telethon. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 
SISTER  DOROTHY  ANN  KELLY. 
O.S.U. 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  salute  Sister  Dorothy  Ann  Kelly, 
O.S.U. ,  a  remari^able  educational  leader.  As 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  she 
has  built  an  institution  that  serves  our  commu- 
nity and  our  country  very  well. 

Sister  Dorothy  Ann  first  came  to  the  college 
as  a  student,  receiving  her  B.A.  degree  in 
1951.  She  then  earned  a  master's  degree 
from  tfie  Catholic  University  of  America  and 
Ph.D.  from  Notre  Dame  University.  In  addition, 
she  has  received  a  numtjer  of  well-deserved 
honorary  degrees. 

This  remarkable  woman  has  given  a  tre- 
mendous anxjunt  of  hard  work,  dedication,  vi- 
sion, and  energy  to  the  college,  which  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  place  that  contrilxjtes 
not  just  to  the  lives  of  its  students — who  are 
immeasurably  enriched  by  their  years  thtere — 
but  to  the  entire  community  of  New  Roctielle 
and  beyond. 

Her  dedication  extends  tjeyond  the  college 
as  well.  She  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  Rochelle  Community  Fund, 
the  Ursuline  School  in  New  Rochelle,  and  the 
New  Rochelle  Hospital.  She  is  also  a  national 
leader  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  serving 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Catholic  University,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Amerk^n  Courxiil  on  Education,  arnj 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Teachers 
lnsurarx:e  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  ttie  chairperson  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  a  tioard  member 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  All  of  these  organizations — and  the 
countless  others  which  she  has  served — are 
immensely  enriched  because  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Sister  Dorothy  Ann. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  Sister  Dorothy  Ann  in  many  endeavors. 
She  is  one  of  those  wtrom  others  know  they 
can  count  on  to  get  a  job  done.  She  knows 
that  it  takes  hard  work  to  make  a  difference, 
and  she  has  never  failed  to  give  her  all  to  the 
challenges  of  her  far-reaching  and  diverse  re- 
sponsibilities. 

This  weekend,  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital 
will  pay  tribute  to  Sister  Dorothy  Ann  at  their 
annual  Spring  Salute.  It  is  an  fionor  that  is 
richly  deserved,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  honoring  this  worv 
derful  woman. 
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MOTION  PICtrURE  ANTI-PIRACY 
ACT 


HON.  HO  VARDL  HERMAN 


Of 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


CALIFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdjy.  May  16. 1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rep- 
resentatives, CARI  OS  MOORHEAD.  MEL  LEVINE, 
Barney  Frank  ard  I  are  introducing  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Anti-Ciracy  Act,  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Copyright  Act  and  the  Crimi- 
ral  Code  to  prohiOtt  trafficking  in  devices  dedi- 
cated to  defeating  copyright  protection. 

In  the  last  Coijigress,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  and  I  Mlieve  this  bill  is  an  improved 
approach  to  a  verv  serious  problem. 

The  Motion  Picture  Anti-Privacy  Act  re- 
sponds to  the  thrtat  posed  to  copyright  hold- 
er— creators,  arlis^  and  distributors — by  unau- 
thorized duplication  of  copyrighted  motion  pic- 
tures. In  recent  y^ars,  tfiere  has  t)een  a  dra- 
matk:  increase  it  the  options  available  to 
American  consunters  for  viewing  entertain- 
ment programmin< ,  partrcularly  movies.  Rental 
and  sales  of  vidio  cassettes  fiave  actually 
surpassed  in  volume  theatrical  stiowings  and 
sales  of  movies  tc  broadcast  TV.  The  success 
of  the  video  retail  business  has  tsenefited  con- 
sumers, who  can  rent  and  buy  a  wide  choice 
of  movies  at  thei  convenience  and  at  mod- 
erate prices,  and  thousands  of  small  business 
people  wfx)  have :  obtained  the  opportunity  to 
manage  video  rerttal  outlets  around  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  th^  growing  cable  arxj  satellite 
pay-per-view  maket  will  offer  yet  another 
range  of  movie  onions  to  consumers. 

This  availability^  and  diversity  in  entertain- 
ment choices  is  jeopardized,  however,  by 
large-scale  vk)laticns  of  the  copyrights  of  the 
motion  pictures  Involved.  Wfiolesale  piracy 
takes  place  in  ^jor  counterteiting  outfits, 
wtiich  turn  out  thoijsands  of  knockoffs  of  legiti- 
mate motion  ptctiJre  formats  and,  in  addition, 
\here  are  some  r  stall  video  dealers  wtK)  de- 
cide to  txjy  one  x)py  of  a  popular  title,  and 
then  use  it  to  mak  e  nrxjitiple  copies. 

Ttiere  have  b<en  some  highly  publkiized 
raids  arxJ  arrests  n  ttie  effort  to  combat  piracy 
t)y  counterfeiters  and  unscrupulous  dealers. 
However,  this  kinO  of  policing  will  reach  only 
ttie  tip  of  the  k^b^rg.  Given  other  pressing  pri- 
orities, significanti  law  enforcement  resources 
win  never  be  devoted  to  polk:ing  bootlegged 
copies  of  rental  o«  pay-per-view  movies. 

During  the  pasl  few  years,  the  motk>n  pic- 
ture industry  has  sought  to  protect  its  copy- 
rights by  resortirn  to  new  technokigies  that 
prevent  unauthoffeed  copyirig  of  prerecorded 
videocassettes  artd  cable  and  satellite  pay- 
per-view  programming.  Simply  put,  these  proc- 
esses utilize  electronic  signals  that  do  not  af- 
fect the  visible  (picture  or  interfere  with  the 
original  viewing  but  do  significantly  degrade 
the  copies.  j 

The  benefits  oj  such  antkx)py  systems  are 
obvious.  They  enable  motion  picture  compa- 
nies to  protect  ttieir  copyrights  without  resort- 
ing to  enforcement  efforts  destined  to  be  inef- 
fective or  draconi^n.  Virtually  all  the  major  mo- 
tkxi  picture  comf^nies  have  turned  to  such 
70  percent  of  all  United 
States  and  Canadian  vkjeocassettes  produced 
by  major  studios  i  ire  so  protected. 
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Unfortunately,  the  success  of  these  anticopy 
systems  has  created  a  cottage  industry  dedi- 
cated to  manufacturing  black  boxes  whk:h  can 
defeat  them.  The  purposes  of  these  black 
boxes  are  not  hidden;  the  advertisement  for 
one  begins  with  the  question,  "Problems  copy- 
ing movies?"  Another  notes  that,  "neither  the 
manufacturer  nor  our  dealers  encourage  peo- 
ple to  use  the  macroliminator  arxJ  two  VCR's 
to  make  superb  copies  of  rental  movies  for 
their  own  personal  use  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  homes." 

The  most  obvious  victims  of  unauthorized 
copying  made  possible  by  black  tx)xes  are  the 
motion  picture  companies  and  the  creators, 
artists  and  distributors  who  hold  the  copyrights 
being  violated.  The  loss  to  the  industry  from 
domestic  piracy  is  estimated  to  be  over  $600 
million  per  year.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
video  retailers  who  play  by  the  rules  suffer  as 
well,  because  the  dealer  who  makes  the  un- 
lawful copies  can  attract  more  business  by  of- 
fering a  wider  selection  without  paying  for  it. 
The  Video  Software  Dealers  Association 
[VSDA],  has  stated  that  "piracy  is  responsible 
for  an  average  loss  of  536,000  for  every  law 
abiding  video  dealer."  (Video  Store,  August 
1989.) 

If  Congress  is  serious  about  protecting 
copyright,  we  should  not  stand  by  and  allow 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  devices  or 
components  whk;h  have  no  other  real  purpose 
than  to  infringe  copyright.  We  should  protect 
the  new  technologies  that  have  been  devel- 
oped solely  to  protect  copyright. 

The  legislation  that  I  propose  today  amends 
two  titles  of  the  U.S.  Code,  the  Copyright  Act, 
title  17,  and  the  Criminal  Code,  title  18,  spe- 
cifically the  Electronic  Communications  Pri- 
vacy Act.  The  Copyright  Act  amendments  re- 
affirm that  the  copyright  holder  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  protect  the  copyrighted  work  from 
unauthorized  copying.  They  add  to  the  defini- 
tion of  an  infringer  any  person  who  imports, 
manufacturers,  sells  or  distributes  any  equip- 
ment, device  or  circuitry  whose  primary  pur- 
pose or  effect  is  to  deactivate  a  copy  protec- 
tion system.  The  bill  also  amends  the  Copy- 
right Act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  deacti- 
vating equipment,  devices  or  circuitry. 

The  Criminal  Code  provisions  of  the  bill 
amend  the  Electronic  Communication  Privacy 
Act's  prohit)ition  on  the  manufacturing,  dis- 
tribution arxJ  advertising  of  wire  of  oral  com- 
munication intercepting  devices  to  include  de- 
vrces,  components  or  circuitry  whose  primary 
purpose  or  effect  is  to  deactivate  a  copyright 
protection  system.  The  provision  currently  car- 
ries a  criminal  penalty  of  up  to  5  years  impris- 
onment, a  Si  0,000  fine  or  both;  civil  remedies 
are  availat}le  as  well,  irKluding  injunctions, 
damages,  punitive  damages,  attorriey's  fees, 
and  litigation  costs.  All  of  these  remedies 
would  be  available  in  suits  under  the  Motion 
Prcture  Anti-Privacy  Act  of  1991. 

In  brief,  the  title  1 7  provisrans  of  the  t)ill  re- 
affimi  the  copyright  holder's  right  to  protect  his 
or  her  work  against  unauttiorized  copying  and 
define  b^afficking  in  t)lack  boxes  as  infringe- 
ment. The  title  1 8  provisions,  whk:h  are  new  to 
the  bill  this  year,  ensure  that  copy  protection 
providers,  as  rwrxxjpyright  hokJers,  also  bear 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  statute  by 
providing  them  a  cause  of  action  against  black 
box  traffKkers.  While  black  boxes  are  the  prin- 
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cipal  concern  addressed  by  this  bill,  the  legis- 
lation would  also  apply  in  narrow  cases  to 
changes  in  the  circuitry  of  videocassette  re- 
corders, but  only  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  the  primary  purpose  of  effect  of  the  cir- 
cuitry is  to  defeat  anticopy  protection. 

The  case  for  this  legislation  rest  on  three 
points. 

First,  Congress  has  not  hesitated  in  recent 
years  to  adapt  the  copyright  laws  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  presented  by 
changing  technology.  To  take  tt>e  most  recent 
example,  the  Satellite  Home  Viewer  Act  ad- 
dressed an  analogous  situation  in  which  an 
anticopy  system  had  been  developed  to  pro- 
tect copyright,  but  was  being  thwarted  by 
descrambling  devices.  In  an  infinitely  more 
complex  situation,  with  a  variety  of  competing 
interests,  Congress  intervened  to  ensure  that 
the  copyright  holder's  rights  would  be  pre- 
served against  the  pressure  of  changing  tech- 
nology. 

Congress  is  not  obligated  to  stay  neutral  be- 
tween technologies  which  protect  copyright 
and  those  which  violate  it.  As  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  noted  in  its  report  on  the  Sat- 
ellite Act,  "as  has  been  the  case  for  other  new 
technologies,  it  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
intercede  and  delineate  this  Nation's  intellec- 
tual property  laws." 

The  Register  of  Copyrights,  in  supporting 
the  bill  in  1 989.  stated  that  the  legislation: 

Links  more  closely  to  copyright  law  pro- 
tection of  a  particular  medium  of  commu- 
nication which  rightsholders  use  to  exploit 
the  works.  We  protect  cable  and  pay  tele- 
vision delivery  systems  against  misappro- 
priation through  the  concept  of  theft  of  tele- 
communications services.  We  protect  the 
right  to  encrypt  telecommunications  dis- 
tributions to  prevent  their  unauthorized 
reception  *  *  *.  The  [legislation]  is  in  the 
mainstream  of  these  sorts  of  measures  to 
make  secure  new  channels  of  copyright  com- 
merce. 

Second,  until  this  legislation  goes  forward, 
those  who  manufacture  and  mari<et  black 
boxes  whose  purpose  and  function  is  to  vio- 
late copyright  can  do  so  with  virtual  impunity. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  Sony  Corporation  v. 
Universal  City  Studios.  464  U.S.  417  (1984), 
better  known  as  the  Betamax  case,  estat>- 
lished  a  stringent  standard  that  a  copyright 
holder  must  meet  to  show  that  a  manufacturer 
or  distributor  of  equipment  used  to  copy  is 
guilty  of  contributory  copyright  infringement. 
While  it  is  one  thing  to  apply  such  a  standard 
with  respect  to  equipment  which  has  substarv 
tial  noninfringing  uses,  such  as  Xerox  ma- 
chines or  VCR's,  it  is  quite  another  to  allow 
black  tx3x  manufacturers  the  same  defense. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  product  is,  cleariy 
arxJ  simply,  to  facilitate  illegal  copying  by  neu- 
tralizing the  anticopy  protection  to  which  ttie 
copyright  owner  has  resorted.  But  those  who 
manufacture  and  martlet  the  boxes  claim  that 
they  have  all  sorts  of  other  positive  benefits, 
such  as  enhancing  the  image.  These  claims 
are  snx)kescreens  for  the  true  purpose  of  the 
boxes.  WittKHJt  this  legislation,  it  woukl  be  dif- 
ficult to  stop  thte  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
black  boxes  without  complex  and  costiy  litiga- 
tion. The  arK)mak>us  situation  ttiat  exists  under 
current  law,  is  that  a  video  dealer  who  is 
found  using  a  black  k)ox  and  two  VCR's  to 
make  illegal  copies  woukJ  t>e  an  infririger  of 
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copyright.  A  company  that  manufactures,  im- 
ports, sells,  distributes,  or  acK/ertises  10,000 
black  boxes  which  will  be  used  to  infringe 
copyright  would  likely  not  be  an  infringer.  That 
result  is  neither  logical  nor  good  law.  It  is  also 
a  formula  for  largescale  copyright  violations, 
and  it  shoukj  be  changed. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  add  credibility  to 
the  U.S.  argument  that  our  intellectual  prop- 
erty must  be  respected  around  the  worid.  In 
the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  surge  of 
recognition  that  protecting  U.S.  intellectual 
property  abroad  is  fundamentally  important  to 
our  Nation's  economic  health  and  competitive 
future.  Increasingly,  as  other  nations  have 
matched  and  surpassed  our  capacity  for  man- 
ufacturing in  many  sectors,  our  Nation's  com- 
petitive advantage  has  evolved  toward  the  ex- 
port and  trade  of  copyrighted  films  and  tele- 
vision programming,  computer  software,  and 
patented  products  like  pharmaceuticals.  Films 
and  videos  are  anxjng  the  few  U.S.  exports 
with  a  consistent  and  growing  surplus. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  accumulating 
evidence  demonstrates  enornrxjus  losses 
around  the  world  from  piracy  of  U.S.  intellec- 
tual property,  and  prompted  by  a  new  recogni- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  prot>- 
lem,  the  U.S.  Government  has  pressed  intel- 
lectual property  issues  as  a  prominent  part  of 
its  trade  agenda.  Intellectual  property  issues 
are  among  the  highest  priorities  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Uruguay  round.  The  United 
States  has  in  the  past  few  years  negotiated  bi- 
laterally with  countries  on  issues  as  diverse  as 
nrolion  pictures  in  Korea  and  Taiwan,  pharma- 
ceutical patents  in  Brazil  and  India,  computer 
software  in  Italy  and  Spain,  trademari^s  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  TV  programming  in  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany.  Congress  has 
voted  to  condemn,  on  both  trade  and  intellec- 
tual property  grounds,  the  European  broad- 
casting directive,  which  would  require  that  a 
majority  of  entertainment  programming  in  Eu- 
rope be  of  European  origin.  In  April,  Amtias- 
sador  Hills  identified  Irxjia,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  Thailand  as  countries  that 
fail  egregiously  to  protect  United  States  intel- 
lectual property  under  the  special  301  provi- 
sions of  the  1 988  Trade  Act. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today  is  particulariy  timely  and  impor- 
tant. It  is  by  no  means  lost  on  our  trading  part- 
ners when  we  press  them  to  respect  U.S.  irv 
tellectual  property,  while  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
largescale  arxj  blatant  copyright  violations  at 
tiome.  Clearty,  we  strengthen  both  our  nego- 
tiating position  an  our  international  credibility  if 
we  take  meaningful  action  to  combat  copyright 
infringement  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  mentioning  that 
this  legislation  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
Senate  by  my  friend  the  Honorable  Herb 
Kohl.  I  look  forward  to  wori<ing  with  him  and 
my  other  colleagues  to  assure  that  this  meas- 
ure quk^ly  becomes  law. 
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SAFE  RECREATION  NEEDED  AT 
FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECTS 


HON.  BEN  NIGHIHORSE  CAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16. 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  because  the  Federal  Govemnient  is  un- 
at>le  to  ensure  adequate  opportunities  for  safe 
recreation  at  many  Federal  water  projects. 
Today  I  introduced  legislation  that  will  amend 
Put)lic  Law  89-72  to  allow  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  operation,  maintenance,  replace- 
ment and  expansion  of  Its  recreation  facilities, 
and  give  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  needed 
authority  to  manage  its  lands. 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  has  reached  a 
critical  point  in  its  recreational  management  of 
several  reclamation  projects  on  the  west 
slope.  They  are  Crawford  Reservoir,  Navajo 
Reservoir,  Paonia  Reservoir,  Rifle  Gap  Res- 
ervoir, and  Vega  Reservoir. 

The  recreation  facilities  that  were  con- 
structed 25  years  ago  need  to  t>e  replaced. 
Current  use  far  exceeds  original  projections 
when  the  reservoirs  were  built  The  Rifle  Gap 
project  facilities,  for  example,  were  designed 
for  only  16,000  visitors  per  year,  txit  actually 
receive  more  than  100,0(30.  None  of  these  fa- 
cilities meets  any  Federal  requirement  of 
handicapped  access.  State  officials  estimate 
rehat)ilitation  requirements  for  the  five  projects 
at  $30  million. 

Colorado's  decision  to  renew  its  manage- 
ment agreements  at  these  projects  will  depend 
on  a  responsible  Federal  share  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  facilities.  These  State  is  not  at)le  to 
rehabilitate  and  manage  the  facilities.  If  re- 
sponsible Federal  participation  is  not  available 
at  these  Federal  facilities,  ttie  State  may  re- 
turn them  to  Reclamation.  I  have  attached  to 
the  text  of  my  remarks  a  supporting  press  re- 
lease from  the  Colorado  Division  of  Parks  arxj 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  ttie 
Western  States  are  approaching  a  serious 
funding  crisis  in  recreation  and  wikjiife  re- 
source management  at  many  Reclannation 
reservoir  projects.  These  reservoirs  provide 
water-t)ased  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  habt- 
tat  and  wetlands  of  substantial  importance,  in 
addition  to  tfie  hydropower,  irrigation  and  flood 
control  that  are  their  primary  purpose. 

Recreation  and  wildlife  management  at  200 
of  these  projects  is  provkled  by  State  and 
local  governments  through  management 
agreements  with  Reclamation.  The  Federal 
Government  bears  none,  or  very  little  of  the 
cost.  State  and  local  agencies  can  no  longer 
afford  the  entire  responsibility  arxJ  are  looking 
to  Reclannation  to  fund  a  fair  share  of  man- 
agement of  these  federally  owned  facilities. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  more  than  30 
years  okj,  and  the  recreatran  infrastructure  is 
worn  out.  Facilities  arxJ  management  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  today's  use  levels, 
health  and  safety  standards,  handicapped  ac- 
cess requirements  and  other  ixjblic  needs. 
Users  and  ttie  local  business  people  wtx)  de- 
pend on  ttie  recreation  economy  are  insisting 
that  something  be  done. 

Existing  Federal  law.  Public  Law  89-72, 
whk^h  erxx)urages  norvFederal  partnership  ar- 
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rangements  for  recreatk>n  and  wikHife  adminis- 
tratk>n,  restricts  and  often  precludes  Reclama- 
tion's ability  to  be  a  responsible  partner 
through  reasonable  costs  sharing. 

Consequently,  21  projects  formeriy  adminis- 
tered by  State  and  local  entities  have  already 
been  returned  to  Reclamaton  for  manage- 
ment, arxJ  Reclamation  has  been  unable  to 
find  sponsors  for  another  31  recreation  devel- 
opments. Ironically,  Reclan^tion  lacks  the  au- 
ttiority  to  manage  these  facilities. 

In  1987  Reclamation  announced  a  change 
in  its  misswn.  Operation  and  maintenance  of 
facilities,  including  recreation  facilities,  are  now 
Reclamation's  highest  priority.  This  bill  pro- 
vkJes  the  auttiority  arxj  the  tools  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Non-Federal  management  is  cost  effective. 
In  1989  State  and  local  governments  spent 
only  $30  million  to  operate  181  Redamatk>n 
sites  while  the  Federal  managers — NPS,  BLM, 
USFS  and  USFWS— spent  $36  million  to  op- 
erate 95  other  Reclamation  sites. 

These  figures  show  that  Cor>gress'  original 
concept  of  norvFederal  management  of  Fed- 
eral recreation  facilities  is  still  sourxj.  But  rec- 
reational use  arxJ  costs  have  mushroomed  far 
beyond  what  was  projected  in  1965  when 
Public  Law  89-72  was  passed.  The  Federal 
Govemment  must  bear  more  of  the  cost  to 
make  it  feasible  and  attractive  for  the  States  to 
stay  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  will  permit  a  fair 
Federal  share  in  providing  recreation  opportu- 
nities at  Federal  water  projects.  While  it  may 
appear  that  the  bill  will  increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures, it  will  actually  save  money.  Ttie  al- 
ternative to  this  bill  would  be  more  arxJ  more 
projects  turned  back  for  100  percent  federally 
financed  operation  and  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  growing  recreation  needs. 
Visitors  to  State  Parks  May  Benefit  From 
Federal  Dollars 

Pueblo.  CO— "Colorado  State  Parks  sup- 
ports and  encourages  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell."  said  Tom 
Kenyon,  assistant  director  of  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor  Recreation. 
"Congressman  Campbell  has  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  allocate  much  needed 
federal  funds  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  several  state  parks  including  Vega, 
Crawford,  Paonia,  Navajo  and  Rifle  Gap." 

Congressman  Campl)eirs  legislation  pro- 
poses to  amend  Public  Law  89-72  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  in  regards 
to  the  allocation  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's post-construction  funding.  By  chang- 
ing the  authority  within  the  Bureau,  more 
monies  can  be  allocated  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Bureau  facilities. 

"Initially,  the  legislation  proposed  could 
bring  roughtly  $15  million  in  federal  dollars 
into  the  State  of  Colorado  which  the  State 
would  then  match,"  Kenyon  explained.  "This 
would  provide  $30  million  for  us  to  rebuilt 
and  repair  the  facilities  at  five  of  our  state 
parks.  These  repairs  will  make  these  parks 
more  pleasant  to  visit  thereby  increasing 
visitation  and  bringing  additional  monies 
into  the  area." 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  charged  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  dams  and 
water  projects  across  the  U.S.,  projects  like 
Lake  Meade  and  the  Pueblo  Reservoir.  Gen- 
erally, once  these  facilities  are  completed  by 
the  Bureau,  management  of  the  resource  is 
turned  over  to  an  outside  agency  like  the  Di- 
vision of  Parks. 
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BUDGET 
ACT 


HO  X.TID  WEISS 

<IF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursi  lay.  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr  Speaker,  we  won  the  coW 
war.  U.S.  taxpayfrs  deserve  the  credit:  For  45 
years  they  financed  a  good  share  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  nof»Conimunist  world.  They  de- 
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serve  to  benefit  from  the  spoils  of  their  victory, 
namely  from  resulting  reductions  in  U.S.  de- 
fense spending.  Money  freed  up  from  military 
cutt)acks  should  translate  directly  into  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  Americans.  Our  citi- 
zens need  and  deserve  better  roads,  better 
schools,  better  health  care,  and  better  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Unfortunately,  a  provision  in  last  year's  hast- 
ily assembled  budget  deal  prevents  taxpayers 
from  realizing  the  benefits  of  their  45  years  of 
sacrifice.  Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  budget  law  to  remedy  this  injustice. 

Last  year's  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  in  the 
name  of  txjdget  reform,  placed  caps  on  each 
of  the  three  discretionary  spending  cat- 
egories— domestic,  defense,  and  foreign  aid 
spending.  To  shift  funds  from  one  category  to 
another,  the  Senate  must  marshal  a  formida- 
ble super  majority,  60  votes,  while  tfie  House 
only  needs  a  simple  majority.  And,  even  if  60 
Senators  and  a  majority  of  the  House  agree 
on  the  shift,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  sub- 
jects all  programs  in  the  increased  category  to 
an  across-the-t»ard  cut. 

Clearly,  this  provision  limits  Congress'  ability 
to  respond  to  domestic  and  international  crises 
as  they  arise.  Further,  it  eliminates  incentives 
to  make  cuts  in  any  one  area  if  there  is  no 
way  to  use  any  of  those  savings  for  other  pri- 
orities. 

The  current  budget  law  means  that  if  the 
American  people  and  Congress  want  to  em- 
ploy  the  savings  from  a  scaled-back  SDI  pro- 
gram to  refurbish  our  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture, they  cannot  do  so.  Nor  can  they  use  sav- 
ings from  a  cut  in  the  wasteful  MX  and  Midg- 
etman  missile  programs  to  help  our  neglected 
chikjren. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  solve  this  problem  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
would  enat)le  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  ex- 
ceed the  budget  cap  in  any  category  by  sim- 
ple majority  vote,  as  long  as  the  increase  is 
tsalanced  by  a  reduction  in  another  category. 
Second,  it  would  atxjiish  across-the-board  re- 
ductions if  a  cap  is  exceeded,  as  long  as  an 
offset  is  provided.  Senator  Simon  and  Senator 
Bradley  have  introduced  a  similar  measure  in 
the  Senate. 

Last  October,  during  consideration  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  to  make  it  easier  to 
transfer  anxjng  discretionary  categories,  only 
for  the  amendment  to  be  abandoned  in  con- 
fererxie.  Congress  now  has  another  chance  to 
remedy  the  rigid  budget  agreement.  My  legis- 
lation, the  Congressional  Budget  Responsibil- 
ity Act,  will  give  us  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
our  urgent  domestic  problems  by  finding  sav- 
ings elsewhere  in  the  txxjget,  rather  than  by 
raising  taxes.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation. 
H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

That  section  601(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "paragraph 
(3)"  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  <1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
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budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  or  1993  (or  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  conference  report  on  such  a 
resolution)  or  an  appropriation  bill  or  resolu- 
tion (or  amendment,  motion,  or  conference 
report  on  such  a  bill  or  resolution)  for  fiscal 
year  1992  or  1993  that  would  exceed  an  alloca- 
tion in  this  section  or  a  suballocation  made 
under  section  602(b)  based  on  the  allocation 
is  in  order  if  it  provides  a  reduction  in  any 
other  discretionary  allocation  by  an  amount 
equal  to  or  grreater  than  such  excess.  Not- 
withstanding the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  any 
discretionary  appropriations  category  that  is 
breached  by  the  adoption  of  a  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  amendment  subject  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  subject  to  sequester 
under  section  251  of  the  Balance  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.". 


TRIBUTE  TO  QUYEN  TIEU  NGUYEN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Quyen  Tieu 
Nguyen,  of  Ras  Tanura.  Saudi  Arabia,  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Congressman  Ronald  K. 
Machtley  Academic  and  Leadership  Excel- 
lence award  for  St.  George's  School,  in  New- 
port, Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  St.  George's  School  who  demonstrates 
a  PTiature  blend  of  academic  achievement, 
community  involvement,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Quyen  Tieu  Nguyen  ^^as  certainly  met  these 
criteria.  She  has  been  a  memtier  of  Third 
Worid  Outreach/Cultural  Outreach.  She  has 
also  been  active  in  organizing  Worid  Food 
Day,  the  Oxfam  Fast  for  a  World  Han/est,  a 
used  txx)k  drive,  arxj  a  clothing  drive.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  done  volunteer  work  at  the  New- 
port Hospital. 

I  commend  Quyen  Tieu  Nguyen  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  the  best 
of  luck  in  all  her  future  endeavors. 


TEACHING  TO  CARE  AND  HEAL: 
THE  LIENHARD  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imagine  a  school  that  is  dedicated  to  teaching 
other  people  to  care  and  to  heal.  That's  what 
the  leadership  of  Pace  University  established 
25  years  ago,  and  that  institution  has  flour- 
ished over  the  last  quarter  century.  The 
Lienhard  School  of  Nursing  has  tumed  the  vi- 
sion of  its  founders  into  a  dynamic  force  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
our  health  care  system  is  the  severe  shortage 
of  nurses.  The  1988  vacancy  rate  for  reg- 
istered nurse  positions  in  hospitals  was  10.6 
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percent,  and  hospitals  across  the  country  have 
tjeen  forced  to  close  emergency  rooms,  re- 
schedule surgery,  limit  patient  admissions  and 
eliminate  desperately  needed  hospital  beds 
due  to  an  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  nurses  to  provide  adequate  staffing. 
This  is  a  tragedy,  one  that  the  Lienhard 
School  is  wort<ing  hard  to  overcome. 

Nursing  is  one  of  the  most  noble  of  all  pro- 
fessions. The  comtnnation  of  professionalism, 
intelligence,  efficiency,  and— most  impor- 
tantly— compassion  which  is  the  hallmark  of  a 
good  nurse  is  overwhelming  in  its  power.  A 
well-trained  nurse  makes  countless  invaluable 
contributions  to  society  every  day.  Fortunately 
for  all  of  us,  the  Lienhard  School  has  been 
very  effective  in  training  nurses  for  their  vital 
profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Lienhard  School  of 
Nursing  on  its  25th  anniversary.  Now  more 
than  ever,  their  dedication  to  excellence  is 
more  than  appreciated,  it  is  essential.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
them  a  long  future  of  growth  and  caring. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JIMMY  WALLS, 
JR. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16. 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  fin- 
est men  I  know  is  Dr.  Jimmy  Walls,  a  retired 
University  of  Tennessee  geology  professor. 

Dr.  Walls  is  a  longtime  close  personal  frier>d 
of  mine  and  my  family. 

He  served  as  director  of  welfare  during  the 
6  years  my  father  was  mayor  of  Knoxville. 

He  taught  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  for 
50  years,  longer  than  any  other  professor. 

A  native  of  New  Hampshire,  Jimmy  Walls 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  re- 
spected men  in  Knoxville  and  at  the  university. 
He  horvjred  me  by  serving  as  a  bailiff  for 
me  when  I  was  criminal  court  judge  for  Knox 
County. 

Jimmy  Walls  and  his  wonderlul  wife,  Nancy, 
are  real  assets  to  Knoxville  and  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

This  is  why  I  was  especially  pleased  to  read 
the  articles  in  the  May  1991  Volunteers  maga- 
zine by  Tom  Mattingly. 

I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
by  refKinting  it  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Tennessee  Volunteers.  May  1991] 
The  Stately  "Walls"  of  Old  U.T. 
(By  Tom  Mattingly) 
"The  world  seldom  notices  who  teachers 
are;  but  civilization  depends  on  what  they 
do.  "—Anonymous. 

"Nice  gruys  finish  last."— Attributed  to  Leo 
Durocher. 

Durocher  was  wrong.  This  is  a  story  about 
Dr.  James  Gray  Walls,  Sr.,  a  nice  guy  who 
finished  first,  a  professor  you  may  have  had 
in  class  when  you  were  on  the  Hill  as  an  un- 
dergraduate. 

When  you  think  about  it  carefully,  you  can 
probably  name  several  of  your  favorite  pro- 
fessors from  your  time  on  the  Hill,  regard- 
less of  when  you  were  here. 

There  was.  for  example.  Dr.  Ruth  Ste- 
phens, the  distinguished  professor  of  history 
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who  brought  that  subject  alive  year  after 
year  on  campus  and,  in  later  years,  on  local 
television. 

Or  perhaps.  Dr.  Fred  Holly,  the  erudite  ec- 
onomics professor  who  was  a  particular  de- 
light in  spring  quarter  during  Kentucky 
Derby  week. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Bill  Cherry,  the  opin- 
ionated and  often  abrasive  professor  of  geog- 
raphy from  Clay  County,  who  would  opine  on 
any  number  of  subjects  during  his  class  time, 
yet  manage  to  slip  in  more  than  a  few  sa- 
lient facts  about  economic  geography  in  the 
process. 

There  were  Dr.  Lee  Greene  and  Dr.  Otis 
Stephens  in  political  science.  Dr.  Edwin 
Trainer.  Dr.  Mike  McDonald,  and  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Folmsbee  in  history.  Dr.  Tony  Spiva  and 
Dr.  Ronald  Wolf  in  Economics.  Dr.  James 
Tanner  in  zoology,  Dr.  Dick  Penner  in  Eng- 
lish, and  many,  many  others. 

But  Jimmy  Wall's  name  really  stands  out 
above  the  rest,  at  least  for  the  period  cover- 
ing 1930-77. 

Walls  taught  introductory  Geology  and  a 
few  other  related  courses  during  that  time, 
touched  the  lives  of  over  40.000  students  dur- 
ing his  career,  and  was  an  integral  part  of 
student  life  on  campus. 

There's  no  James  G.  Walls  Geography  and 
Geology  Building  on  the  UT  campus  here  in 
Knoxville.  but  perhaps  there  should  be. 
We'll  tell  you  why. 

We'd  known  Jimmy  Walls  for  years,  es- 
chewing the  more  formal  title  of  "Doctor"  or 
even  "Professor."  as  Haywood  Harris  re- 
cently greeted  him  at  a  well-known  West 
Knoxville  eatery. 

We  now  know  him  better  after  visiting 
with  him  and  his  wife.  Nancy,  at  their  condo 
located  just  off  Kingston  Pike  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  much  of  West  Knoxville. 

It  was  a  miserable  January  afternoon, 
raining,  cold  and  all  that,  but  as  we  talked 
for  nearly  two  hours,  the  bad  weather  was 
soon  forgotten  as  the  Walls  magic  took  hold. 
Immaculately  dressed  and  coiffed.  com- 
plete with  a  bright  red  handkerchief  in  the 
pocket  of  his  red  and  black  checked  sports 
coat,  he  was  as  charming  and  as  polished  on 
that  late  January  day  in  1991  as  he  was  dur- 
ing his  time  in  front  of  his  classes  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Walls  built  his  career  on  the  introductory 
course,  preferring  to  stay  close  to  the  stu- 
dent body. 

"I  soon  saw  that  the  action  was  in  the  be- 
ginning course.  That's  where  the  crowds 
were.  People  who  taught  advanced  courses 
taught  maybe  six  or  seven  students.  In  mine. 
I  was  teaching  hundreds.  That's  where  I 
wanted  to  be." 

In  fact,  he  began  his  teaching  of  Geology 
at  the  same  time  the  Geography  and  Geology 
Building  opened  its  doors  for  business  on  the 
Hill.  He  was  22  years  old.  not  much  older 
than  the  students  he  would  be  teaching. 

"I  came  with  the  Geology  Building."  he  re- 
lated. "It  opened  in  1929.  We  were  the  first 
group  to  go  into  it.  I  was  a  student-teacher 
that  first  year.  I  was  on  a  scholarship,  teach- 
ing in  laboratories." 

To  many  students  during  those  years,  a  UT 
education  was  not  complete  without  his  In- 
troductory Geology  sequence.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent favorite  and  was  best  known  as  the  stu- 
dent's friend. 

He  was,  for  example,  the  faculty  advisory 
for  the  Nahheeyayli  governing  board,  the 
group  that  brought  the  big  bands  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  also  associated  with  the 
Scarabl)ean  society,  was  faculty  advisor  for 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  and  was  treasurer  of 
the  T  Club. 
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At  the  insistence  of  Col.  Paul  Parker,  he 
was  also  the  Vol  golf  coach.  Never  fear.  He 
was  an  adept  linkster  in  his  own  right,  once 
playing  an  exhibition  in  Knoxville  with  the 
famed  women's  champion  Mildred  "Babe" 
Zaharlas. 

He  received  his  introduction  to  Vol  foot- 
ball from  a  chance  encounter  on  Cumberland 
Avenue  with  UT  botany  professor  Lex 
Hesler.  whose  name  now  adorns  the  biology 
building  on  the  Hill. 

A  fellow  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  frater- 
nity. Hesler  Introduced  young  Walls  to  Vol 
coach  Captain  Robert  R.  Neyland  and  his 
coaching  staff.  Walls,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing,  was  a  better-than-average 
fullback  during  his  collegiate  days. 

Neyland's  final  words  to  Walls  that  day 
were:  'We  want  you  to  feel  free  to  come  to 
practice  anytime  you  want  to." 

With  those  words,  a  career  was  begun. 
"That  started  me  in  going  to  Tennessee  foot- 
l)all  practice  and  every  coach  since  then  has 
invited  me  to  practice." 

"John  Majors  is  halfway  furious  with  me 
because  I  won't.  Every  time  he  sees  me  he 
asks  me  why  I  don't  come  to  practice." 

Like  many  (or  most,  perhaps)  of  his  gen- 
eration. Walls  is  a  Neyland  devotee,  having 
seen  Neyland's  career  evolve  over  the  years. 
"You  know,  as  well  as  I.  the  defenses  he 
used  were  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  are 
still  being  used."  Walls  told  us.  "He  was  a 
tremendous  organizer  and  never  wasted  a  lot 
of  time.  We  were  good  friends.  I  parked  my 
car  next  to  his  at  the  stadium." 

You'll  probably  remember  Walls  as  a  well- 
dressed  professor,  one  who  believed  an  in- 
structor had  to  set  a  proper  example  for  his 
students. 

"It  behooves  a  man  who  is  leading  the 
group  to  look  as  good  as  he  can.  I  always 
wore  the  best  clothes  I  could  afford.  I  dressed 
up  every  day.  I  always  had  a  coat  and  tie 
on." 

"Apparently  a  lot  of  the  parents  appre- 
ciated it  and  told  me  that.  I  may  not  realize 
it.  but  it  did  have  an  effect  on  their  children. 
I'm  probably  a  little  old-fashioned  along 
those  lines." 

You'll  remember  him  as  the  professor  who 
made  sure  the  student  in  the  back  row  could 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  could  read  what  he 
put  on  the  blackt>oard  and  could  have  every 
chance  to  earn  a  passing  grade  in  his  class. 
"In  teaching  at  the  University  for  nearly 
50  years,  I  made  sure  I  was  speaking  plainly 
to  the  young  man  in  the  last  row. 

•'It  was  important  that  he  could  hear  what 
I  had  to  say.  I  delivered  all  my  stuff  to  the 
guys  In  the  back.  That  way.  anybody  in  be- 
tween could  hear  it. 

I've  always  tried  to  speak  plainly.  When  I 
wrote  on  the  board.  I  always  wrote  so  people 
could  read  it.  I  was  interested  in  teaching. 
You  don't  have  many  good  teachers. 

"The  way  I  helped  people  was  to  have  extra 
classes  and  go  over  the  material.  That  was 
for  anybody  who  was  interested  in  attending. 
My  philosophy  always  was  to  help  anybody 
who  would  help  themselves." 

His  approach  was  simple.  "I  tried  to  get 
the  students  in  a  good  frame  of  mind."  he 
told  us.  "Once  you  can  get  them  smiling 
with  you.  you  can  give  them  two  hours  work 
in  one.  I  was  doing  that  all  the  time. 

"My  wall  was  covered  with  plaques  given 
for  excellence  in  teaching.  Nobody  else  had 
them  in  the  Geology  Department.  I  must 
have  done  pretty  well." 

Among  others,  he  won  the  Alumni  Out- 
standing Teacher  Award  (1972)  and  won  the 
Phi  Eta  Sigma  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  in  1970. 
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people,  you  could  tell.  They've  never  been 
able  to  guess  where  I  was  from.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  figure  out  why.  My  parents  were 
bom  in  Scotland.  Maybe  I  picked  up  a  brogue 
from  them." 

"Walls  is  a  man  of  varied  interests,  who 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  Vol  athletics 
program  during  most  of  his  tenure  on  the 
Hill,  serving  as  golf  coach  and  working  the 
stadium  and  Alumni  Gym  on  game  day. 

He  pretty  much  did  it  all.  ordering  conces- 
sions, paying  the  officials  and  running  the 
festivities.  The  actual  game  preparations,  we 
assume,  he  left  to  the  Vol  coaching  staffs. 

He  also  told  us  he  was  the  first  to  use  a 
variant  of  the  phrase  Vol  fans  know  by 
heart:  "Please  Pay  These  Prices  and  Please 
Pay  No  More." 

(In  the  1939  game  programs,  it  says:  "It  is 
requested  that  any  attempt  by  our  salesmen 
to  charge  prices  other  than  those  listed  will 
be  reported  to  the  Information  Booth."  The 
more  famous  phrase  appears  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  our  research,  in  the  1953 
game  programs:  "Please  Pay  No  More.") 

"What  happened  was  that  kids  were  selling 
programs  for  50  cents  that  should  have  sold 
for  a  quarter,"  Walls  said,  "I  wanted  to  stop 
that  so  I  said  to  pay  the  scheduled  prices  and 
no  more." 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  a  lifetime  deal 
back  in  1929  for  young  Walls,  who  was,  as 
Nelson  noted,  a  native  of  Newton.  New 
Hampshire. 

"I  came  to  the  University  to  get  a  master's 
degree  in  1929,"  Walls  told  us.  "After  I  re- 
ceived it,  they  invited  me  to  stay  and  teach 
a  year. 

"I  had  a  position  offered  me  in  New  York 
City,  but  I  thought  another  year  in  the 
South  wouldn't  hurt  me  any.  I  took  the  job 
and  I've  been  here  ever  since." 

When  he  arrived,  it  was  in  the  tenure  of 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan  as  the  University's 
president.  Union  City's  Tom  Elam  was  the 
editor  of  The  Volunteer  and  the  Vol 
footballers  racked  up  a  9-1  record,  losing 
only  to  Alabama.  It  was  the  time  of  "Hack. 
Mack  and  Dodd."  when  the  Vols  chalked  up 
victories  nearly  every  time  out. 

Shields-Watkins  Field  was  nine  years  old 
and  seated  17,860.  There  were  59  rows  on  the 
west  side  and  17  on  the  east. 

Walls  completed  his  education  with  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  product  of  10  summers  spent  there  be- 
tween 1930  and  1946,  simply  because  he  felt  he 
couldn't  take  the  time  away  from  his  stu- 
dents. 

"When  I  took  my  Ph.D.,  I  took  it  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  teaching 
of  elemenUry  geology.  That's  what  I  did 
from  that  point  on.  That's  all  I  did.  I  was  the 
man  in  Elementary  Geology." 

Walls  remembered  his  first  day  in  class  at 
UT  and  the  nervousness  it  engendered. 

"I  can  remember  very  well  that  I  had  writ- 
ten out  on  a  yellow  legal  pad  enough  notes 
to  last  me  through  two  weeks,"  he  said, 
laughing  at  himself  as  he  remembered  the 
elaborate  preparation. 

"At  the  end  of  45  minutes,  I  was  finished. 
I  said  that  will  be  all  for  today  and  we  left. 
Toward  the  end  of  my  career,  I  didn't  have 
anywhere  time  enough.  I  could  speak  for  a 
whole  quarter  Irom  a  couple  of  three-by-five 
index  cards. 

Walls  taught  long  enough  to  have  fathers 
and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters  in  his  class. 
Many  times,  he  told  one  or  the  other  he 
wished  they  were  as  good  a  student  as  their 
son/daughter.  He  even  had  his  son  in  his  class 
in  the  late  19508. 

"Let  me  say  here  I  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience   on    this    matter,"    Nelson    wrote 
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about  Walls  in  1962.  "because  I  studied  Geol- 
ogy under  Dr.  Walls  and  so  did  my  youngest 
daughter. 

"Jimmy  Walls  has  the  grade  books  for 
every  class  he  ever  taught,  with  the  names  of 
the  thousands  of  students  neatly  inscribed 
therein.  And  he  can  look  you  up  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  It's  sort  of  a  geological 
'doomsday  book.'" 

It  was  Nelson  who  succinctly  summed  up 
Walls'  appeal:  "His  frtends  are  all  the  people 
he  has  ever  met."  And  Nelson,  a  close  fi-iend 
for  years,  was  correct. 

In  short,  Jimmy  Walls  has  made  a  solid 
impression  not  only  on  the  University  com- 
munity, but  on  the  lives  of  the  people  he's 
taught  over  the  years.  He's  made  the  Univer- 
sity community  take  notice  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Think  about  that  the  next  time  you  hear 
that  phrase  in  the  alma  mater  that  mentions 
the  "Stately  Walls  of  Old  U.  T." 

Now  you  have  a  better  idea  of  what  It 
might  mean. 


AN  OIL  AND  GAS  OVERVIEW 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of 
discussion  over  the  National  Energy  Strategy, 
I  would  like  to  comn>end  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  overview  on  oil  and  gas 
presented  by  Mr.  Jack  Copeland,  chairman  of 
Copeland  Consulting  International,  to  the  Big 
Horn  Mountain  Foundation  earlier  this  year. 

As  work  continues  on  ensuring  the  proper 
role  for  fossil  fuels  in  any  final  national  energy 
policy,  I  tiope  all  my  colleagues  will  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  Mr.  Copeland's  analysis. 
Oil  and  Gas  Overview 
(By  Jack  Copeland) 

The  Big  Horn  Mountain  Conference  oper- 
ates on  the  following  premise:  That  govern- 
ments of  the  world  want  to  achieve  long 
term  economic  growth.  If  these  objectives 
are  to  be  met,  secure  sources  of  energy  must 
be  maintained.  In  order  to  do  this,  each 
country  will  act  on  what  it  perceives  to  be 
its  vital  individual  interests,  reflecting  both 
short  and  long  term  objectives.  An  example 
is  the  following:  It  would  not  be  in  OPEC's 
best  interest  to  maximize  short  term  reve- 
nue at  the  expense  of  losing  long  term  mar- 
kets to  alternative  energy  sources.  If  the 
world  were  a  perfectly  harmonious  place, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  conferences,  such 
as  this,  to  bring  together  distinguished 
thinkers  and  develop  reasonable  strategies 
to  insure  adequate  energy  supplies  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  mold  political  opinion  in 
democracies  and  free  markets.  The  economic 
hardships  which  result  when  countries  select 
the  wrong  policies  can  be  dramatic  and  far 
reaching.  The  Gulf  War  is  a  pertinent  exam- 
ple of  the  consequences  of  a  clash  between 
the  vital  interests  of  countries  for  t)oth  the 
short  and  long  terms.  The  events  of  the  past 
eight  months  have  magnified  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  objectives  of  con- 
sumers and  producers  regarding  the  world 
energy  supply/demand  balance. 

The  current  events  that  are  unfolding  on  a 
daily  basis  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  disturbing  to  those  plan- 
ners who  look  at  the  two  largest  producing 
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regions  in  the  world  and  view  the  political 
Instability  and  the  uncertainty.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  the  various  producer/consumer 
regions  in  greater  detail,  so  as  to  point  out 
how  government  policies  can  disrupt  eco- 
nomic planner's  forecasting  models. 

The  OPEC  pricing  strategy  in  the  mid  70's 
maximized  revenues  on  a  short  term  basis. 
As  prices  moved  up,  the  world  could  not  re- 
spond quickly.  These  pricing  decisions  were 
effective  in  transferring  huge  amounts  of 
wealth  from  the  consumer  to  the  producing 
nations.  This  led  to  serious  Third  World  debt 
problems  that  are  still  being  resolved,  slow 
economic  growth  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions, and  difficult  long  term  policy  solu- 
tions for  countries,  such  as  Japan,  Korea, 
and  other  totally  dependent  nations. 

The  exploration  discoveries  of  the  late  60"s 
In  Alaska  and  the  early  70's  in  the  North  Sea 
and  Mexico  came  on  stream  during  this  pe- 
riod   and    benefitted    from    OPEC's   pricing 
models.  However,  conservation,  alternative 
fuels  and  the  capital  infusion  fi-om  increased 
exploration  economics  all  served  to  increase 
competition   dramatically.    As  a   result,    in 
order  to  maintain  prices,  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
came the  swing  producer  within  OPEC  and 
saw  Its  production  decline  from  over  9  mil- 
lion down  to  a  low  of  2.5  million  barrels  per 
day  (B.P.D.).  In  the  summer  of  1985,  Saudi 
Arabia  decided  many  OPEC  members  were 
exceeding   their  quotas  at  the   expense   of 
Saudi  Arabia's  production  cut  backs.  It  re- 
versed its  decision  and  Informed  the  world 
that  it  was  no  longer  going  to  accept  this 
role.  What  resulted  was  the  price  collapse  of 
the  late  1985-86  period  and  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  oil  to  J6  to  58  per  barrel.  The  high 
cost  producers  were  devastated  as  a  result  of 
this  price  collapse.  The  studies  that  I  under- 
took in  the  early  80's  Indicated  that  the  find- 
ing, developing  and  production  costs  in  the 
United   States   necessitated   oil   In   the   $25 
range  just  to  achieve  a  pre-tax  return  of  15 
percent.  Natural  gas  had  gone  through  de- 
regulation in  the  U.S.  Major  exploration  dol- 
lars had  been  spent  on  deep  gas  selling  at  $7 
to  $8  per  mcf,   and  when  deregulation  oc- 
curred, the  natural  gas  industry  was  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  Oil  service  drilling  compa- 
nies and  commercial   banks  were  also  de- 
stroyed. The  price  decline  in  oil  in  the  U.S. 
to  $12  to  $15  per  barrel,  on  average,  wiped  out 
all  incremental  revenues  over  and  above  the 
average  lifting  cost  of  $12  per  barrel  at  that 
time.  (See  chart  no.  1)  Charts  not  reproduc- 
ible in  the  Record.  In  the  59  largest  oil  fields 
in  the  U.S.  (excluding  Prudhoe  Bay),  we  esti- 
mated that  49  percent  of  U.S.  production  had 
a  lifting  cost  of  $10  per  barrel,  or  higher.  (See 
chart  no.  2)  In  addition,  the  50  largest  oil 
fields  represented  44  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
domestic  production.  These  costs  relate  to 
the  largest  oil  fields,  and,  therefore,  have  the 
benefit  of  economic  size.  Given  the  mature 
nature  of  the  U.S.  as  an  oil  province,  the  dis- 
coveries In  the  early  SO's  had  a  tendency  to 
be  either  smaller  or  deeper.  In  1985.  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  U.S.  oil  originated  from 
older  fields.  When  oil  fell  to  $15  per  barrel, 
the  banking  system  in   the   Southwest  be- 
came particularly  worthless  because  of  pro- 
duction loans  calculated  on  oil  at  $27-1-  per 
barrel.  As  a  result,  those  bad  loans  elimi- 
nated the  entire  equity  base  of  the  largest 
bank's  in  the  State  of  Texas.  (See  chart  no. 
3)  This  led  to  the  collapse,  or  forced  merger, 
of  every  major  bank  in  the  State  and  the  re- 
percussions  are   still   being   felt.   However, 
lower  priced  oil  created  a  huge  bonanza  for 
the  industrialized  consuming  nations.  It  led 
to  lower  Interest  rates,  lower  inflation,  and 
Increased    economic    activity.    The    Third 
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World  also  benefitted,  but  was  still  mired  in 
the  debt  which  was  generated  to  supply  their 
energy  needs  in  the  late  70's  and  early  80's. 
These  excessive  debts,  and  the  debt  service, 
prohibited  long  term  economic  growth. 

In  the  early  80's,  the  Soviet  Union  greatly 
benefitted  from  higher  oil  prices.  They  were 
the  largest  oil  producer  In  the  world,  and  had 
export  potential  of  3  to  3.5  million  B.P.D.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  came  into  power  at  a  time  that 
foreign  exchange  revenues  were  peaking,  al- 
though they  were  starting  a  rapid  decline.  I 
am  convinced  that  as  the  price  declines  oc- 
curred in  1986,  the  central  planners  in  the 
Soviet  Union  were  setting  revenue  targets 
and  not  meeting  them.  As  a  result,  they 
forced  production  targets  In  excess  of  pru- 
dent reservoir  management,  thus  causing  ex- 
cessive reservoir  damage  which  accelerated 
the  actual  decline  rates  that  are  currently 
being  felt.  This  has  led  to  the  dramatic  re- 
duction of  the  Soviet  oil  production  capabil- 
ity and  the  economic  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Reports  coming  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  state  that  decline  rates  are  running 
anywhere  from  10  to  30  percent.  President 
Gorbachev  recently  announced  that  oil  ex- 
ports in  1991  were  going  to  decline  about  50 
percent  from  1990  levels.  There  are  reports 
that  water  cuts  in  the  Soviet  production  in 
1982  was  38  percent  and  1987  was  67  percent.' 
Another  problem  the  Soviet  Union  has  is  the 
domestic  pricing  of  their  oil.  Oil  has  been 
priced  at  10  Rubles  per  barrel,  (the  official 
rate  of  .6  Rubles  to  $1  =  $16  per  barrel).  How- 
ever, the  recent  deregulation  of  the  ruble  to 
black  market  rates  would  indicate  that  oil  is 
selling  under  50  cents  a  barrel,  well  below 
the  actual  cost  of  extraction.  Soviet  oil 
fields  have  very  real  problems  due  to  the  de- 
pendence on  cross  border  supplies  of  replace- 
ment parts  from  one  republic  to  the  other. 
Enhanced  production  capability  Is  small. 
They  also  have  very  serious  distribution 
problems,  both  In  oil  and  natural  gas,  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  sophisticated 
compressors.  Another  problem  is  that 
money,  which  would  normally  be  spent  on 
exploration  and  maintenance,  was  diverted 
from  the  oil  industry  in  the  late  80's,  at  the 
critical  moment  it  was  needed  to  maintain 
production  levels  and  Increase  exploration. 
In  addition,  it  was  recently  reported  that 
nine  percent  of  all  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spilled  every  year,  and  10  percent  of 
all  natural  gas  production  leaks  from  the  in- 
effective, but  massive,  pipe  line  systems.' 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  build  deep  water  ports 
that  can  handle  U.L.V.'s  which  would  indi- 
cate to  me  that  they  are  anticipating  becom- 
ing a  net  importer  of  crude  oil  in  the  rel- 
atively near  future.  One  thing  that  they  are 
currently  doing  Is  selling  their  high  quality 
crude  oil  at  the  advantageous  price  and  buy- 
ing lower  quality  crude  oil  at  lower  prices 
and  keeping  the  difference  in  hard  currency. 

In  1990,  Iraqi  oil  was  bartered  for  Soviet 
Military  goods  and  was  coming  into  the  So- 
viet system,  therefore  distorting  the  true  de- 
cline of  Soviet  domestic  production.  When 
the  embargo  was  placed  on  the  Iraqis,  this 
exchange  mechanism  was  lost  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  export  eamingrs  declined  dramati- 
cally. The  Journal  of  Commerce  reported  in 
January  that  the  Soviets  has  lost  over  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  revenues  since  the  start  of  the 
Gulf  War  as  a  result  of  the  embargo.*  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviets  received  somewhere  be- 
tween 500,000  and  700.000  B.P.D.  of  Iraqi  crude 


'  The  Economist.  April  13.  1991. 
'The  Economist.  April  91. 
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oil.  which  is  no  longer  possible.  My  guess  Is 
that  their  exports  are  around  500.000  B.P.D. 
Forecasts  for  Soviet  production  is  10  to  11 
million  B.P.D.  I  believe  that  most  Western 
forecasts  overestimate  Soviet  production  by 
at  least  1  to  2  million  B.P.D.  I  think  Soviet 
production  is  between  8.5  to  10  million  B.P.D. 
The  key  question  is  what  is  happening  to  the 
domestic  demand?  I  am  not  sure  that  any- 
one, including  the  Soviet  Union,  can  give 
you  those  numbers.  What  I  can  predict,  how- 
ever, is  the  production  will  continue  to  de- 
cline in  the  short  run  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  have  major  problems  In  its 
foreign  exchange  account.  The  Soviet  Union 
offers  great  opportunity  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. In  order  to  attract  outside  capital. 
it  will  require  better  organization  and  a 
clearer  definition  of  who  is  in  control  of  its 
natural  resources  (i.e.  central  government  or 
the  republics). 

We  have  previously  discussed  some  of  the 
economics  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  a  mature  province  with  significant 
gas  reserves,  capable  of  being  developed  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  capital  fiowing  into 
the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  from  a  variety 
of  sources  in  the  50's,  60's  and  70's  was  mas- 
sive. End  users  were  investing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  try  to  hedge 
the  run  up  in  cost  of  raw  materials.  This  In- 
cluded the  transportation  and  chemical  in- 
dustries and  other  large  users  of  energy.  The 
tax  structure  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1970's  was  also  helpful  in  attracting  individ- 
ual investors  who  had  high  marginal  tax 
rates,  and  were  investing  in  limited  partner- 
ships, primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  operators.  This  Industry 
on  straight  economics  was  not  competitive 
and  when  you  eliminated  tax  breaks  early  in 
the  1980's  it  caused  massive  loss  of  capital 
for  reserve  growth  in  the  U.S.  The  high  lift- 
ing cost,  and  the  uncertainty  of  oil  prices 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  institutional  cap- 
ital for  developmental  purposes.  (See  Devel- 
opment Economics,  Chart  3)  This  illustrates 
what  oil  price  does  to  both  the  amount  of  re- 
coverable reserves  and  the  loan  values  to  de- 
velopment economics,  and  why  lending  insti- 
tutions are  not  able  to  take  the  risk  associ- 
ated with  this  form  of  finance.  A  great  deal 
of  U.S.  oil  exploration  activity  is  being  fo- 
cused on  overseas  investment. 

The  U.S.  has  a  low  cost,  consumer  oriented 
gasoline  tax  structure  that  is  the  lowest  for 
any  major  industrialized  country,  and  leads 
to  tremendous  consumption,  (close  to  half  of 
the  gasoline  produced  in  the  world  Is 
consumed  in  the  United  States).  The  large 
geographic  region  and  lack  of  extensive  pub- 
lic transportation  causes  the  American 
consumer  to  drive  more  and  therefore 
consume  more  gasoline.  When  prices  go  up  it 
effects  the  consumer  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  more  dramatically  than  in 
other  Industrialized  nations  because  of  the 
low  tax  to  product  ratio.  (Blxample.  in  the 
United  States,  the  product  makes  up  ap- 
proximately 70c  for  every  dollar  a  gallon  gas- 
oline price.  When  oil  doubles  in  price  in  the 
U.S.,  gasoline  goes  from  $1  to  $1.70  in  other 
industrialized  nations  such  as  Europe  and 
Japan — where  you  have  $3  and  $4  per  gallon 
tax— the  price  goes  to  $3.70  or  $4.70,  a  20  to  30 
percent  increase,  whereas  it  is  a  70  percent 
increase  in  price  in  the  United  States,  thus 
causing  greater  economic  damage  to  the  U.S. 
This  is  what  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1990. ) 

Another  thing  that  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past  10  years,  has  been 
the  rapid  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  in  trading  oil  and 
gas  futures.  Each  day  on  the  New  York  Mer- 
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tractive  to  capture  the  downstream  oper- 
ations in  order  to  Increase  margins  on  re- 
fined products  during  a  time  of  decreased 
prices  on  crude  oil. 

Japan  is  undergoing  a  re-evaluation  of  its 
long  term  demand  as  a  result  of  political  op- 
position to  increase  nuclear  use.  and  is  look- 
ing to  secure  L.N.G.  and  oil  supplies  through 
out  the  world. 

Countries  all  over  the  world  are  changing 
petroleum  laws  in  order  to  attract  the  nec- 
essary capital  to  get  technology  and  capital 
to  develop  their  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources and  other  energy  sources  necessary 
to  meet  their  internal  demand  with  the  hope 
to  generate  foreign  exchange. 

The  present  energy  shock  is  different  than 
the  shock  of  the  late  70's.  because  there  are 
no  major  discoveries  such  as  Alaska  and  the 
North  Sea  coming  on  stream  to  take  up  the 
slack.  If  you  will  look  at  the  charts  on  crude 
oil  production  supplied  by  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Agency  (Chart  no.  4)  you  will  find 
the  following:  Because  the  Middle  East  is  the 
low  cost  producer  in  a  moderate  to  low  pric- 
ing environment  it  will  continue  to  gain 
world  market  share  (unless  governments  de- 
cide that  they  will  subsidize  exploration  and 
alternate  energy  development  as  a  national 
priority,  and  forget  about  the  free  market 
mechanism  supplying  their  energy).'' 

Governments  of  the  world  will  be  deter- 
mining what  type  of  policy  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  regarding  these  suppliers,  and 
the  ability  to  deal  politically  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  present  you  with  a 
model  that  I  first  came  in  contact  with  in 
the  middle  of  1985.  (See  chart  5)  It  was  devel- 
oped by  a  very  capable  and  knowledgeable 
oil  economist  who  has  since  passed  away.  I 
would  like  to  show  you  this  model  because  it 
was  done  in  1985  and  we  have  not  changed  it. 
I  believe  that  the  model  will  speak  for  itself 
as  to  how  accurate  it  has  been  to  date.  This 
model  was  developed  in  order  to  try  to  see 
where  the  long  term  vital  interest  of  Saudi 
Arabia  would  best  be  served  and  where  we 
believe  that  prices  and  production  are  head- 
ed. This  model  also  had  a  great  weakness 
which  most  models  had  until  very  recently- 
excluding  the  centrally  planned  economy. 
This  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  order  to 
forecast  supply,  demand  and  pricing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Soviet's  problems. 

I  leave  you  with  a  challenge  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions and  how  each  of  you  will  be  affected  by 
a  model  such  as  this.  Also  consider  what  pol- 
icy you  believe  necessary  in  your  planning 
process.  The  conflict  in  the  Gulf  clearly  indi- 
cates the  fragile  balance  in  the  oil  and  gas 
market.  Political  instability  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  cause  potential  problems  in  the 
supply  for  oil  and  gas  for  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  international  mar- 
ket. What  happens  if  further  political  and 
economic  crises  continue  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  vital  area?  What  happens  in 
Japan  if  further  problems  develop  within  its 
nuclear  industry?  How  long  will  it  be  in  the 
United  States  before  nuclear  is  a  viable  op- 
tion in  supplying  additional  energy  sources? 
Will  research  continue  to  develop  technology 
that  turns  natural  gas  into  crude  oil.  similar 
to  the  process  the  South  African's  have  de- 
veloped? (Oil  needs  to  be  around  $30  per  bar- 
rel in  order  to  be  viable.)  Do  governments 
subsidize  this  technology  in  order  to  reduce 
their    dependence    on    the    gulf   region    and 
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lower  the  need  for  the  military  option  to  be 
used  to  insure  oil  supply  to  the  Western 
world?  These  are  all  questions  that  I  hope 
are  addressed,  and  each  person  represented 
will  have  different  views,  objectives  and 
needs  as  a  result  of  the  geographic  and  polit- 
ical constraints. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlights  that  give 
this  group  something  to  discuss  for  the  next 
two  days.  I  welcome  comments  and  criti- 
cisms. 


*l  differ  somewhat  with  the  E.I.A.  on  forecasts 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  think  that  Is  the 
reason  prices  are  a  little  firmer  and  markets  are  a 
little  tighter  then  most  conventional  forecasts  have 
predicted. 


TIBET  IS  AN  OCCUPIED  COUNTRY 
UNDER  ESTABLISHED  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14,  Abe 
Rosenthal  In  his  "On  My  Mind"  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  a  timely  article  titled, 
"For  China:  Action  Now."  He  clearly  and 
poignantly  argues  why  the  United  States 
should  cut  off  most-favored-nation  status 
[MFN]  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
[PRC]  by  shattering  the  myth  that  its  with- 
drawal will  discourage  economic  litieralization 
and  isolate  the  PRC. 

On  May  7,  I  introduced  House  Concun-ent 
Resolution  145  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  Tibet  is  an  occupied  country  under 
established  principles  of  international  law 
whose  true  representatives  are  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Government- 
in-Exile. 

On  May  23,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
will  be  celebrating  their  40  years  of  rule  over 
occupied  Tibet.  The  celebration,  expected  to 
be  the  largest  display  of  force  since  the  Chi- 
nese invasion,  will  focus  on  May  23,  t>ecause 
it  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a 
1951  document  between  representatives  of 
Tibet  and  China,  known  as  the  17-Po(nt 
Agreement.  The  Dalai  Lama  and  his  Goverrv 
ment  repudiated  the  document  when  they  fled 
into  exile  8  years  later,  stating  that  it  had  been 
signed  urxler  duress.  Titjetans  fear  the  out- 
break of  further  violence  and  feel  resentment 
as  the  Chinese  erect  a  230-foot-high  monu- 
ment in  Lhasa,  the  Capital  of  Tibet,  com- 
memorating the  dreaded  anniversary. 

On  May  6,  a  Chinese  official  said  the  for- 
eign media  would  not  be  allowed  to  visit  Tibet 
for  the  anniversary  of  its  "peaceful  liberation." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese  authorities  assert, 
on  a  daily  basis,  that  the  Titietans  are  gleefully 
residing  under  Communist  rule.  If  this  is  true 
then  why  won't  foreign  media  crews  be  al- 
lowed in  to  document  the  festivities? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  when 
the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  renew  MFN 
comes  up  early  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  full  text  of 
At)e  Rosenthal's  artk;le,  "For  China:  Action 
Now",  be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point 
along  with  an  article  from  Hong  Kong  AFP  ti- 
tled, "Official  Says  Foreign  Press  Not  Wel- 
come in  Tibet." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14.  1991] 

For  China:  Action  Now 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

Jimmy  Carter  went  to  Communist  China. 
He  made  a  speech  to  Beijing's  diplomatic 
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trainees.  He  spoke  privately  to  Chinas  lead- 
ers. 

Always,  he  says,  he  made  a  point  of  sup- 
porting amnesty  for  some  politicial  pris- 
oners and  the  right  of  Chinese  students 
abroad  to  visit  their  country  and  leave 
again. 

Then  Mr.  Carter  returned  to  Atlanta,  and 
promptly  advised  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  special  privilege  of  minimum  tar- 
iffs that  allows  Communist  China  to  sell  $15 
billion  of  goods  to  us  annually,  about  three 
times  more  than  it  buys. 

Of  course,  under  various  laws  and  regula- 
tions the  U.S.  is  not  supposed  to  give  those 
privileges  to  countries  that  do  not  allow  its 
citizens  to  come  and  go  freely  or  which  gen- 
erally act  like  beasts  from  hell.  Law  or  not. 
most  Americans  would  hardly  favor  giving 
those  privileges  to  a  country  that  specializes 
in  slave  labor,  or  which  occupies  and  tor- 
tures another  nation,  as  China  does  Tibet. 

The  lowest-tariff  privileges,  known  as 
most-favored-nation  status,  are  supposed  to 
be  for  friends,  not  operators  of  countrywide 
gulags. 

Oh.  we  get  around  that,  we  do.  The  Presi- 
dent just  waives  the  whole  thing  every  year 
and  Beijing  goes  on  selling  us  the  goods  it 
needs  to  preserve  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

But  Mr.  Bush  has  to  make  up  his  mind  any 
day  now  on  whether  he  will  waive  again  or 
state  the  simple  truth  that  Beijing  is  in  vio- 
lation of  American  trading  laws  and  every 
International  human  rights  agreement. 

What  with  additional  disclosures  of  Com- 
munist brutality  coming  in  from  China  and 
Tibet  every  day.  and  with  Beijing  shipping 
nuclear  weapon  ingredients  and  technology 
or  missiles  to  countries  all  over  the  world, 
waiving  is  becoming  more  awkward. 

China  clearly  intends  to  become  a  major 
nuclear  and  missile  supplier,  which  would 
give  it  political  as  well  as  economic  clout. 
So  far  it  has  supplied  nuclear  material  or 
missiles  to  Pakistan.  Algeria.  India,  Brazil, 
Argentina.  Syria  and  South  Africa. 

Beijing's  taste  for  murder,  aggression  and 
death-trade  profits  is  a  hot  political  issue  in 
Congress.  The  majority  wants  to  grab 
Beijing's  attention  by  attacking  the  tariff 
privileges. 

But  Mr.  Carter  advises  us  not  to  be  so 
"self-satisHed"  about  such  rights  as  freedom 
of  speech,  press  and  religion.  After  all.  the 
former  President  says,  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese and  leaders  of  other  "socialist"  coun- 
tries point  out  "correctly"  that  in  their 
countries  certain  rights  are  respected  that 
the  U.S.  neglects— like  the  right  "to  have  a 
decent  home,  a  job  and  adequate  health 
care." 

Naturally,  neither  Mr.  Carter's  speech  nor 
his  advice  to  the  butchers  of  Beijing  were 
carried  by  the  Chinese  press,  radio  or  TV. 
The  outside  world  knew  about  it  only  be- 
cause of  the  reports  of  foreign  corespondents 
in  Beijing,  printed  by  the  ft-ee  American 
press  about  which  we  are  so  unbecomingly 
self-satisfied. 

More  embarrassing:  Two  days  after  Mr. 
Carter's  Op-Ed  comments  about  human 
rights  in  the  "socialist  countries"  were  car- 
ried in  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  from  China  that  not 
all  Chinese  have  jobs,  houses  or  medical  care 
and  in  fact  between  30  and  50  million  of  them 
are  wandering  the  countryside  at  the  mo- 
ment, searching  for  any  of  the  three. 

So  despite  Mr.  Carter's  advice,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  demanding  that  tariff 
breaks  end  next  year  unless  the  President 
testifies  that  Beijing  is  granting  full  human 
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rights  in  China  and  Tibet  and  is  getting  out 
of  the  death  trade. 

But  in  separate  bills.  Senators  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  of  New  York  and  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carolina  are  calling  for  immediate 
cancellation  of  the  tariff  privileges. 

Some  journalists  and  Americans  in  the 
China  trade  say  that  action  at  once  would 
isolate  China.  That's  a  tired  argument,  his- 
torically false.  Refusing  those  privileges  to 
the  governments  of  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Nicaragua  isolated  not  the  people, 
only  the  rulers  they  hated. 

There  would  be  a  majority  for  certain  ac- 
tion now,  not  possible  action  next  year,  ex- 
cept for  fear  of  a  Presidential  veto.  But 
human  rights  advocates  in  Congress  think 
they  could  override  a  veto  on  a  milder  bill, 
to  delay  action  another  year  but  still  leave 
the  waiver  with  the  President. 

Maybe  that  is  simply  human  rights  poli- 
tics. But  the  Communist  lords  of  China  have 
failed  for  almost  a  half-century  to  give  their 
people  real  human  rights,  "socialist"  or  oth- 
erwise. It  is  past  time  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  to  subsidize  political  tyranny  any 
longer.  That  is  simply  human  rights  truth. 

[From  National  Affairs,  May  6,  1991] 

Official  Says  Foreign  Press  Not  Welcome 
IN  Tibet 
BEIJING,  May  6.— A  Chinese  official  said 
Monday  the  foreign  media  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Tibet  for  celebrations  later 
this  month  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  its 
"peaceful  liberation"  by  the  Chinese  army. 

"The  majority  of  foreign  journalists  are 
friendly  to  Tibet,  but  some  foreign  journal- 
ists have  distorted  facts  after  they  visited 
Tibet,"  said  Zhou  Jia.  deputy  minister  of  the 
State  Nationalities  Affairs  Commission,  at  a 
press  conference. 

"Anyone  is  welcome  to  visit  Tibet  but  Ti- 
betans welcome  friends  and  not  people  with- 
out goodness,"  he  added. 

He  was  answering  questions  on  whether 
foreign  journalists  accredited  in  China  would 
be  able  to  go  to  Tibet  during  the  May  23  cele- 
brations to  see  for  themselves  the  much 
vaunted  major  developments  in  the  region  in 
the  last  four  decades. 

Since  martial  law  was  lifted  in  the  Tibetan 
capital  Lhasa  in  1990  and  only  a  few  individ- 
ual authorisations  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Zhou  was  commenting  after  the 
screening  of  three  propaganda  films  for  Chi- 
nese and  foreign  journalists  on  the  improve- 
ments in  Tibet  since  the  local  authorities 
signed  an  accord  with  Beijing  May  23.  1951. 

All  the  major  news  organisations  accred- 
ited in  Beijing  have  sent  in  requests  for  vis- 
its to  Tibet,  but  have  yet  to  receive  any 
reply. 

Mr.  Zhou  added  that  "under  the  pretext  of 
tourism,  some  foreigners  told  Tibetan 
youths  how  to  set  fires"  and  protect  them- 
selves from  tear  gas. 

Chinese  authorities  fear  the  celebrations 
will  lead  to  rioting,  particularly  in  Lhasa 
where  Bhuddist  monks  and  nuns  are  spear- 
heading a  separatist  movement. 

Local  press  reports  have  said  police  sur- 
veillance in  the  capital  has  been  reinforced. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TANYA  C.  PACHECO 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Tanya  C. 
Pacheco  of  Pawtucket,  Rl,  this  years  recipient 
of  tfie  Congressman  RonaW  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
William  M.  Davies  Jr.  Technical  High  School  in 
Lincoln.  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  William  M.  Davies  Jr.  Technical  School 
who  demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  community  involvement, 
and  leadership  qualities. 

Tanya  C.  Pacheco  has  certainly  met  ttiis  cri- 
teria. She  specialized  in  health  careers  in  her 
4  years  at  William  M.  Davies  Jr.  Technical 
High  School.  In  all  4  years  she  made  the 
honor  roll.  She  also  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Honor  Society.  Upon  graduation  Tanya 
Pacheco  will  attend  nursing  school. 

I  commend  Tanya  C.  Pacheco  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
COMMEMORATION 


HON.  DANTI  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16. 1991 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week,  on 
May  20,  we  will  be  celebrating  the  89th  anni- 
versary of  Cuban  independence.  It  should  be 
a  joyous  occasion.  It  should  be  an  opportunity 
to  recall  with  admiration  and  respect  the  cour- 
age and  commitment  of  the  Cuban  people 
who  fought  more  than  a  decade  for  their 
homeland.  It  shouW  be  an  opportunity  to  recall 
the  work  of  the  great  revolutionary  leader, 
Jose  Marti,  in  whose  name  we  broadcast  the 
message  of  freedom.  And.  it  should  be  an  oc- 
casion to  recall  ttie  part  that  Americans  played 
in  this  noble  cause. 

But,  it  is  man-ed  by  our  recognition  that  the 
vision  of  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  has  yet 
to  be  realized;  Cuba  is  not  independent  today 
and  the  Cuban  people  are  deprived  of  even 
the  most  basic  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

It  is  especially  tragic  to  witness  the  plight  of 
the  Cuban  people  as  Communist  regimes 
elsewhere  crumble  and  millions  of  Eastem  Eu- 
ropeans enjoy  the  benefits  of  democracy 
some  for  the  first  time.  Who  can  forget  the 
image  of  the  youth  of  East  Germany  dancing 
on  the  Beriin  Wall  and  who  would  have  imag- 
ined that  former  political  prisoner  Vaclav  Havel 
woukj  becorrie  the  democratk:ally  elected 
president  of  his  nation.  We  celebrated  these 
events  but.  as  we  did,  we  were  conscious  that 
there  remains  in  our  own  hemisphere  a  nation 
which  is  still  subjected  to  a  totalitarian  Com- 
munist regime,  which  is  yet  to  feel  the  slight- 
est effect  of  the  dramatic  changes  that  are  oc- 
curring elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  let  the 
Cuban  people  know  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
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(as  they  were  never  elected  by  the  People), 
are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed,  terror 
and  hate  without  any  respect  or  consider- 
ation to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  or 
the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hopes  of  extending  the  length 
of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  .score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  onlers  from  their  master,  the 
Sino-Sov'iet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  '.he  aforegoing,  we  declare. 
First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland  and 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th,  1968. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cutian  People  will 
not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation  was 
not  born  to  be  slaves,  we,  the  Cuban  People, 
hereby  make  the  present  declaration  of  free- 
dom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are. 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  will  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law.  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representatives  of  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically.  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship.  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free  En- 
terprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned 
and  specifically,  the  abolition  of  Com- 
munism and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian 
manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West,  Florida,  on 
the  23rd  day  of  January.  1966. 
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THE  HEALTH  mSURANCE  FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  MOTHERS  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of 
Medicare  in  1965  provided  payroll-tax  financed 
health  insurance  for  the  elderiy.  The  time  has 
come  to  do  the  same  for  the  other  vulnerable 
groups  within  our  society,  children  and  moth- 
ers. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Health  Insurance 
for  Children  and  Mothers  Act  of  1991  to  pro- 
vide publicly-financed  health  insurance  to 
every  child  arxJ  pregnant  woman  in  this  coun- 
try. My  proposal  would  be  financed  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  rate  equal  to  the 
Medicare  tax  currentiv  paid  by  employers  and 
by  employees. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  about  our  national 
priorities  given  the  number  of  children  wittiout 
health  insurance  protection.  About  12  million 
children  are  currently  without  health  insurance, 
and  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 

Medicaid  is  not  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
Cun-ently,  only  half  of  all  poor  children  are 
covered  by  medicaid.  Of  equal  concern  is  that 
shortsighted  reimtxjrsement  policies  adopted 
by  many  State  medicakj  programs,  partrculariy 
with  respect  to  physician  payment,  have 
barred  access  to  health  care  for  those  who 
are  covered  by  medicaid. 

Lack  of  health  insurance  coverage  often 
means  that  proper  care  is  delayed  until  the 
problem  is  serious.  Research  shows  that  unin- 
sured persons  are  less  likely  to  tiave  children 
appropriately  immunized,  less  likely  to  receive 
prenatal  care,  and  less  likely  to  see  a  physi- 
cian if  they  have  serious  symptoms. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrkis,  only  1 1  percent  of  chil- 
dren without  health  insurance  reported  excel- 
lent health,  while  78  percent  of  chiWren  with 
private  coverage  reported  excellent  health. 
ChikJren  who  did  not  visit  a  doctor  in  the  last 
year  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  uninsured  as 
compared  to  children  who  made  more  than 
four  visits. 

We  all  know  that  relatively  inexpensive  im- 
munizations of  children  pay  huge  dividends 
later  in  avoidance  of  communicable  diseases. 
Yet,  the  proportion  of  children  aged  1  to  4  im- 
munized against  each  of  the  major  childhood 
diseases  declined  tietween  1980  and  1985. 
The  proportion  immunized  against  measles 
dropped  from  64  to  61  percent.  The  proportion 
of  children  immunized  against  polio  dropped 
from  78  percent  in  1970  to  only  55  percent  in 
1985. 

The  net  result  of  this  neglect  of  the  nrost 
bask:  health  care  service  we  ought  to  provide 
every  child  is  that  fully  one-quarter  of  all  pre- 
schoolers, and  one-third  of  all  poor  chikJren, 
are  not  immunized  against  the  common  child- 
hood diseases. 

Perhaps  one  of  \he  most  unfortunate  statis- 
tk:s  of  all  related  to  health  care  is  that  of  the 
56  million  women  in  the  United  States  of  re- 
productive age.  14.5  million,  or  26  percent  of 
this  population,  are  not  covered  for  maternity 
services. 
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AMnugh  many  of  these  women  are  poor 
and  medkaid  evenlualy  pays  for  ther  deUv- 
ery.  t  do  not  find  it  particularty  suprising  that 
we  have  probtems  with  healthy  t»bies  wtien 
one  in  four  women  is  not  covered  for  preg- 
nancy-retated  services. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  tfiis  is  lack  of  pre- 
natal care.  A  recent  report  found  that  about  20 
percent  of  uninsured  women  received  prenatal 
care  late  in  their  pregnancy  compared  with 
atxxjt  6  percent  of  women  with  private  health 
insurance.  Later  prenatal  care  is  one  factor  di- 
rectiy  linl<ed  to  negative  pregnarx:y  outcomes. 
Women  who  get  insufficient  prenatal  care 
have  double  the  risk  of  having  a  kMv- 
birtfiweight  baby. 

Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  very  high,  compared  to  other  industrialized 
nations.  The  cun-ent  rate  of  10.6  infant  deaths 
per  1 ,000  live  births  placed  ttw  United  Stales 
26th  among  nations  worldwide. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  alknv  34  million 
Americans  to  go  without  basic  health  cov- 
erage. It  is  simply  uncivilized  that  we  continue 
to  allow  rmthers  to  go  without  prenatal  care, 
batiies  to  go  without  well  baby  care,  and  chil- 
dren to  go  without  immunizations. 

No  baby  shoukj  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  char- 
ity care  system.  Each  one  deserves  the  pro- 
tection which  only  social  Insurance  can  pro- 
vide. 

Almost  30  years  ago  we  decided  that  senior 
citizens  who  had  retired  after  a  life  of  hard 
work  desen/ed  the  protection  which  Medicare 
provides.  The  Natk>n's  chikjren  deserve  no 
less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to 
enact  ttvs  legisiatK)n. 

A  summary  of  my  bill  follows: 

Summary  of  The  Health  Insurance  for 
Children  and  Mothers  act  of  1991 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  Title  21  which  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  health  insurance  for  chil- 
dren under  23  and  mothers,  to  be  financed  by 
payroll  taxes. 

I.  PURPOSE 

Provide  publicly-financed  health  insurance 
for  all  children  through  a^e  22  and  for  all 
women  for  their  pregnancy-related  medical 
care  needs. 

n.  FINANCING  and  CREATION  OF  TRUST  FUND 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a  1.45 
percent  increase  in  the  payroll  tax  paid  by 
employers  and  by  employees. 

A  new  Children  and  Mothers  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  in  the  payroll  tax  would  be 
paid  into  the  trust  fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Medicare  Trust  fund 
would  oversee  the  new  fund. 

No  funds  from  the  current  Medicare  trust 
funds  or  the  new  trust  fund  could  be  com- 
mingled. 

m.  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  program  would  be  run  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  using  the  re- 
imbursement system,  survey  and  certifi- 
cation system,  quality  assurance  system  (in- 
cluding utilization  review),  and  data  system 
of  the  current  Medicare  program,  modified 
as  necessary  to  fit  the  needs  of  children  and 
mothers. 

Funds  trom  the  Children  and  Mothers 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  new  program's  share  of 
the  costs  of  these  activities. 
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IV.  POPULATION  COVERED 

Children:  All  children  legally  resident  in 
the  country  would  be  covered  until  they 
reached  their  23d  birthday. 

Women:  Legally  resident  women  would  be 
covered  alter  certification  of  pregnancy  by  a 
physician.  The  program  would  also  pay 
retroactively  for  the  pregnancy  test  and  first 
examination  necessary  for  the  certification 
by  the  physician. 

V.  BENEFrrS 

Children:  The  following  preventive  services 
would  be  covered  without  co-payments  or 
deductibles,  l>ased  on  a  periodicity  schedule 
develoiied  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics: 

New  born  and  well  baby  care: 

Normal  newborn  care;  and 

Pediatrician  coverage  for  high-risk  deliv- 
eries. 

Well  Child  Care: 

Routine  Office  Visits; 

Required  School  Physical  Examinations; 

Routine  Immunizations  (including  the  cost 
of  the  vaccine  itself); 

Routine  Laboratory  Tests;  and 

Preventive  Dental  Care. 

The  following  benefits  would  be  subject  to 
copayments  and  deductibles  and  other  re- 
strictions in  the  same  manner  as  currently 
apply  under  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  Medicare: 

Hospital  Services: 

All  medically  necessary  hospital  services 
(subject  to  Professional  Review  Organization 
(PRO)  Review); 

Skilled  Nursing  Facility  services; 

Home  health  care;  and 

Inpatient  mental  health  services. 

Physician  Services: 

Physician  services; 

Outpatient  services; 

Diagnostic  services; 

Medical  equipment; 

Outpatient  mental  health  services,  includ- 
ing substance  abuse; 

Physical  therapy  services; 

Speech  therapy  services;  and 

Comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
services. 

Mothers:  The  following  services  would  be 
covered  without  copayments  or  deductibles 
based  on  a  schedule  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  American 
College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology: 

Prenatal  Care,  including  care  for  all  com- 
plications related  to  pregnancy; 

Inpatient  labor  and  delivery  services; 

Postnatal  care;  and 

Postnatal  family  planning. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  develop 
a  list  of  reimbursable  services  and  proce- 
dures related  to  normal  pregnancy  and  high- 
ly prevalent  complications  of  pregnancy. 
Services  and  procedures  not  included  on  the 
Secretary's  list  would  be  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Peer  Review  Organization. 

VI.  REIMBURSEMENT 

Hospital  Services:  Hospital  Services  would 
be  reimbursed  under  Medicare's  current  pro- 
spective payment  system  (PPS). 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  develop 
a  new  set  of  case  weights  (DRGs)  to  reflect 
the  new  types  of  cases  reimbursable  under 
this  program.  The  weights  would  include  a 
small  reimbursement  disincentive  for  cesar- 
ean section  deliveries  (the  weight  would  be 
set  such  that  payment  equals  95%  of  average 
cost  in  the  base  year.) 

Other  services  reimbursed  under  the  hos- 
pital portion  of  the  program  would  be  reim- 
bursed on  a  retrospective  cost  basis  for  the 
time  being,  until  prospective  systems  can  be 
developed. 
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Physician  Services:  Physician  services 
would  be  reimbursed  using  a  resource-based 
relative  value  scale  and,  except  for  obstetri- 
cal care  and  well  baby  and  child  care,  would 
be  subject  to  volume  performance  standards. 

Obstetrical  Services  would  be  reimbursed 
using  a  global  fee  approach.  Incentives  would 
be  included  for  early,  prenatal  care  and  for 
care  of  mothers  in  certain  high  risk  inner- 
city  and  rural  areas.  Reimbursement  dis- 
incentives to  cesarean  sections  would  be  in- 
cluded. 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTION  PE- 
RIOD FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CABINET 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  establishing  a  congres- 
sional question  period  for  members  of  the 
PreskJent's  Cabinet.  My  resolutkjn  would  insti- 
tute a  question  period  on  a  trial  basis,  for  the 
1 02d  Corigress  only. 

Question  period  would  take  place  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month  and  woukJ  work 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Speaker,  after 
consulting  with  House  leadership,  wouW  invite 
a  Catjinet  member  to  respond  to  congres- 
sional inquiries  on  the  House  floor.  If  the  Cabi- 
net member  a(xepts  the  invitation.  Members 
coukl  submit  written  questions  7  days  in  ad- 
vance. Both  parties  wouW  be  given  equal 
question  time.  A  5-minute  time  limit  wouW  be 
placed  on  the  Catwnef  member's  response  to 
a  submitted  question.  One  followup  question, 
by  the  Memt)er  asking  the  question,  would  be 
permitted. 

My  intention  in  drafting  this  legislation  is  not 
to  embarrass  the  Cat)inet  in  any  way  or  to 
provoke  partisanship.  My  proposal  is  fair  and 
equitatjie  to  both  the  Cabinet  memt>er  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Cat)inet  members 
will  be  asked,  not  required,  to  appear  before 
the  House.  They  will  t>e  given  the  questions  in 
advance  and  have  ample  time  to  prepare  arv 
swers.  My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  be  given  equal  question  time  and 
permitted  to  have  followup  questions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will  provkle 
better  communk:ation  between  (Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  I  want  it  to  give  both 
branches  the  opportunity  to  work  together  and 
focus  on  the  truly  important  issues  of  ttie  day. 
I  believe  question  period  wouW  nicely  sup- 
plement ttie  current  committee  hearing  proc- 
ess for  exchanging  information  between  the 
two  branches.  Often,  because  a  Member  is 
not  on  the  right  committee  or  does  not  have 
senrarity,  he  is  unabie  to  question  a  Cat)inet 
member.  Under  my  proposal,  such  a  Member 
wouW  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  Cab- 
inet  member  is  going  to  tienefit  from  the  ques- 
tion period  as  well,  since  it  will  expose  him  to 
a  fuller  range  of  congressional  viewpoints. 

Since  question  period  will  add  an  element  of 
drama  to  our  process  of  government,  I  think  it 
will  encourage  more  interest  from  ttie  general 
publk:  in  government  activities.  This  can  only 
strengthen  our  system  of  democracy. 

It  shoukJ  be  noted  that  this  legislation  is 
constitutional  and  does  not  upset  the  tjalance 
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this  resolution. 
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report  prepared  by  the  inspector  general  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  aircraft  engine 
testing  at  NAPC  requires  far  fewer  labor  hours 
than  similar  jet  engine  tests  at  AEDC.  This  is 
evidence  of  cost-effectiveness  at  NAPC  gives 
a  concrete  reason  why  the  independent  review 
of  the  CCC  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  already  know 
the  value  of  the  Naval  Air  Propulsion  Center. 
For  years.  Navy  aviators  have  flown  the 
world's  finest  high  performance  jets,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  NAPC.  The  unique  engine  test 
cells  at  the  West  Trenton  facility  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  their 
value  and  have  tjeen  retained  for  continued 
use  by  the  Navy.  Even  if  those  activities  which 
have  t)een  recommended  for  realignment  are 
moved  to  Patuxent  River,  MD,  or  Tullahoma, 
TN.  I  would  hope  that,  ultimately,  the  unique 
engine  test  cells  remaining  at  NAPC  would  be- 
come a  hub  and  attract  additional  business  for 
aircraft  engine  testing  for  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

It  is  vital,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  CCC  be 
given  adequate  time  to  review  Xhe  latxjratory 
plans.  The  Persian  Gulf  war  demonstrated  that 
investments  in  research  and  development  give 
our  forces  a  qualitative  edge  that  wins  battles. 
Any  closure  or  realignment  that  threatens  to 
change  the  laboratory  system  which  produced 
so  many  successes  shouW  not  be  enacted  be- 
fore a  detailed  examination. 
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ica  on  the  path  to  national  bankruptcy;  re- 
fused to  seriously  address  the  systematic, 
pervasive,  and  truly  critical  problem  of  gov- 
ernment waste  that  squanders  untold  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  annually  *  *  * 

Whereas,  Our  government  representatives 
have  created  the  deficit  problem— now  over  3 
trillion  dollars— by  refusing  to  keep  govern- 
ment spending  from  exceeding  the  nation's 
means,  placing  onerous  and  oppressive  tax 
burdens  upon  the  American  people  (up  to  50 
percent  including  licenses,  fees,  fines,  state, 
local,  and  other  Hidden  Taxes),  by  spending 
$1.48  for  ever  $1.00  the  government  receives 
In  revenue  *  *  *  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  We  the  People  have  each 
committed  48  cents  to  the  Federal  treasury 
to  protest  the  reckless  abandonment  of  our 
forefathers'  vision,  as  a  symbolic  gesture  to 
send  our  government  representatives  the 
message  that  we  are  united  in  rejecting  the 
irresponsible  and  wasteful  mismanagement 
of  our  Nation's  funds,  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  communicate  this  message  at  the 
polls. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARCIA  A.  KIERNAN 


CLOSURES  AND  REALIGNMENTS 


HON.  CHRSTOPHERH.  SMITH 

Of   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSl ;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurscay.  May  16.  1991 

>Jew  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
earn  that  Department  of  De- 
fense research  a^  development  latwratories, 
such  as  the  N^val  Air  Propulsion  Center 
renton,  NJ,  were  included  in 
'ecommended  for  closure  or 


A  MESSAGE  FROM 
PEOPLE" 


'WE  THE 


[NAPC]  in  West 
the  list  of  bases 
realignment. 

As  my  colleagiies  may  recall,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1991  Department  of  Defense  auttioriza- 
tlon  bill,  we  man(Jated  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Advisor'  Commission  on  Consolida- 
tion and  Convers  on  of  Defense  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories.  It  was  cleariy  in- 
tended that  any  ireamlining  of  laboratories  be 
qualified  team  of  research 
experts.  I,  therefcre.  urge  the  Defense  Base 
Ck>sing  and  Real  gnment  Commission  to  exer- 
to  revise  the  Department  of 
Defense  recomnfcndations  and  defer  any  re- 
alignment of  labc  ratories  until  the  Commission 
and  Conversion  [CCC]  can 
thoroughly  review  the  recommendations. 
Hopefully,  tfie  B^se  Closure  and  Realignment 
make  its  final  decision  in  a 
manner  that  is  insistent  with  congressional 
intent. 

Conflicting  repbrts  on  the  efficiency  of  work 
performed  at  certain  DOD  laboratories  rein- 
forces the  case  for  seeking  the  CCC  analysis 
before  realignments  are  permitted.  In  tfie  DOD 
recommendation,  the  large  engine  lest  cells  at 
NAPC  have  been  recommended  for  relocation 
to  the  Amokl  Etgineenng  Development  Cen- 
ter, Tullahoma,  '  N  [AEDC].  Yet,  according  to 
the  enctosed  exjcutive  summary  of  an  audit 


HON.RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16. 1991 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14,  1991,  representatives  from  the  group  We 
The  People  met  with  me  in  San  Diego.  As  you 
know,  that  was  the  day  before  1990  Federal 
income  taxes  came  due. 

They  see  their  pay  stubs  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  how  much  the  Government  withholds  in 
taxes  every  pay  period.  They  read  the  papers 
and  know  that  Washington  still  overspends  its 
means,  borrowing  S300  billion  plus  every  year 
to  cover  Government  spending,  and  adding  to 
the  S3  trillion  Federal  debt  that  our  children 
must  someday  repay. 

What  they  tell  me  is  that  they  are  not  getting 
the  kind  of  Government  they  expect  for  the 
great  deal  of  money  expended. 

We  The  People  has  composed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  displeasure  with  the  Federal 
Government,  which  I  now  enter  into  the  per- 
manent Record  of  this  Congress. 
Resolution 
Whereas.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Na- 
tion intended  this  government  to  be  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  un- 
derstanding that  this  form  of  government 
could  only  be  achieved  and  maintained 
through  active  participation  by  the  people 
*  *  * 

Whereas,  Our  government  representatives 
have  become  career  politicians  with  incum- 
bent reelection  all  but  guaranteed,  obviated 
the  need  for  accounUbility  to  the  people, 
failed  to  balance  the  federal  budget  for  21 
years,  mortgaged  our  future  and  put  Amer- 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACffllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Marcia  A. 
Kiernan,  of  Forestdale,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient 
of  the  Congressman  RonakJ  K.  Machtley  Aca- 
demic and  Leadership  Excellence  Award  for 
North  Smithfield  High  School,  in  North  Smith- 
field.  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student  cho- 
sen by  North  Smithfield  High  School  who 
demonstrates  a  mature  blend  of  academic 
achievement,  community  involvement,  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Marcia  A.  Kiernan  has  certainly  met  these 
criteria.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  ranks  in  the  top  5  percent 
of  her  class.  She  is  also  a  4-year  member  of 
the  student  council  and  treasurer  of  the  class 
of  1991.  In  addition,  Marcia  has  participated  4 
years  on  the  varsity  basketball  team  and  cap- 
tained both  the  volleyball  and  cross  country 
team.  She  has  also  volunteered  at  the  YMCA 
with  handicapped  children  and  taken  part  in 
the  "Toys  for  Tots"  collection  drive  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  drive. 

I  commend  Marcia  A.  Kiernan  for  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NARFE  ON  THEIR 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.GEORGEJ.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  [NARFE]  celebrates  its  70th 
anniversary.  I  think  that  we  should  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  this  association  has  done  for 
tfrose  men  and  women  who  devote  their  ca- 
reers to  the  service  of  our  country. 
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Since  it  was  founded  in  1921,  NARFE  has 
been  a  guardian  of  the  rights  of  retired  Fed- 
eral workers.  As  the  association  grew  in  size 
to  national  preeminence,  so  it  grew  in  impor- 
tance to  its  memt)ers.  Since  the  first  revision 
of  the  Retirement  Act  was  passed  in  1926. 
NARFE  has  been  instrumental  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Government's  retirement  and  disability 
income  protection  system  for  civil  service  retir- 
ees. 

NARFE  has  consistently  met  its  goal  of  pro- 
moting and  preserving  the  interests  of  its 
members  in  a  radically  changing  work  force. 
The  Federal  benefit  and  retirement  laws 
NARFE  has  been  so  instrumental  in  promoting 
are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  society  at  large, 
as  well  as  those  of  retired  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  honoring  NARFE  on  its  first  70  years  of 
superb  service.  We  all  look  fonward  to  the 
same  high  standards  of  service  by  NARFE  in 
the  future. 
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proud  that  Johnston  lies  in  the  heart  of  my 
representative  district.  Mayor  aRusso  himself 
rightly  owns  a  place  in  the  heart  of  thousands 
of  Rhode  Islanders. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  R.  ARUSSO 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ralph  R.  aRusso,  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Johnston,  on  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial 
honoring  his  three  decades  of  public  servce  to 
Johnston  and  Rhode  Island.  As  the  first  and 
only  mayor  of  Johnston,  Ralph  aRusso  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  being  the  longest  run- 
ning chief  executive  in  Rhode  Island — he  was 
elected  mayor  in  1970,  and  has  been  re- 
elected 1 0  consecutive  times — but  for  his  pro- 
gressive policies  and  compassionate  leader- 
ship. 

Ralph  R.  aRusso  was  t>orn  in  Johnston  on 
April  25,  1924.  He  attended  Johnston  puWic 
schools  and  graduated  from  Central  High 
School  in  Providence.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  1942  and  served  in  the  Pa- 
cific Theater  of  Worid  War  II  at  Okinawa,  for 
which  he  was  decorated  by  General  Wallace. 
After  being  honorably  discharged  from  the 
corps,  aRusso  attended  Bryant  College  and 
Johnson  and  Wales  College,  both  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  was  elected  to  the  Johnston  Town 
Council  in  1960,  served  as  the  town's  first  fi- 
nance director  during  the  1960's,  and  was 
elected  mayor  in  1970.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Tina  Butera  and  is  father  to  five  chil- 
dren and  grandfather  to  six. 

Under  Ralph  aRusso's  aggressive  and  ac- 
cessible stewardship.  Johnston  has  enjoyed 
unprecedented  growth  in  the  past  20  years, 
both  economically  and  in  terms  of  the  variety 
of  quality  social  services  it  offers  its  citizens. 
Johnston  reskJents  know  Mayor  aRusso  to  be 
a  resourceful  chief  executive  who  will  go  to 
the  mat  for  his  constituents  to  retain  the  exem- 
plary quality  of  living  they  have  enjoyed  during 
his  terms  of  office.  He  is  rightly  revered  for  his 
commitment,  arxl  I  number  myself  among  his 
many  long-time  admirers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Johnston  Mayor  Ralph 
R.  aRusso.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  Mayor 
aRusso's  distinguished  service,  I  am  indeed 


A  THANK  YOU  TO  NOLA  COWSERT 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  a 
twinge  of  sadness  but  a  great  deal  of  pride  to 
recognize  a  friend  who  will  soon  leave  my  of- 
fice to  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Nola  Cowsert  is  a  young  woman  I've  had 
the  privilege  to  know  since  her  days  as  an  ag- 
gressive and  fair  newspaper  reporter  for  the 
Marion  Daily  American.  I  recognized  her  abili- 
ties, and  after  being  elected  to  Congress 
asked  if  she  would  accept  a  position  in  my  of- 
fice, and  I  was  pleased  that  she  accepted. 

For  over  2  years  Nola  managed  my  office 
with  efficiency,  professionalism,  and  most  im- 
portantly, a  sense  of  humor.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  the  number  of  people  from  my  district  who 
visited  Washington  and  couldn't  get  away 
without  saying  a  kind  word  for  the  job  Nola 
had  done  to  make  their  stay  more  enjoyatile. 
Professional  lobbyists  have  told  me  how  con- 
siderate and  helpful  she  has  tseen  in  arranging 
meetings  with  me  for  them.  In  tfiis  town  those 
kinds  of  compliments  don't  come  easily.  But 
they  sure  came  from  the  people  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Nola. 

Capitol  Hill  is  known  for  a  lot  of  things  but 
romance  is  prot)ably  not  one  of  them.  Still, 
Nola  met  a  young  man  named  Tim  Hansen 
who  worked  for  an  Illinois  colleague  of  mine, 
and  in  the  coming  year  they  will  t)ecome  hus- 
band and  wife.  They  make  a  wonderful  cou- 
ple. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  that  is  Nola  will  be 
leaving  my  office  after  providing  service  well 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  She  was 
the  glue  that  held  us  all  together,  kept  us  on 
schedule  and  in  line,  and  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  a  highly  successful  first  term.  The 
people  who  work  on  our  staffs  probably  don't 
get  the  recognition  and  thanks  they  deserve.  I 
do  not  want  that  to  happen  in  Nola's  case. 

As  they  say,  "Good  things  happen  to  good 
people."  And  Nola  is  one  of  the  best.  She 
leaves  with  our  love,  thanks,  and  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 


ALASKA'S  IMPORTANCE  TO  U.S. 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  have  highlighted  a  study  of  a 
trend  in  oil  use  which  is  critwal  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation's  vital  energy  supply.  The  study 
warns  that  seven  Western  States  will  become 
dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  petroleum 
as  Alaskan  oil  production  declines  over  the 
next  decade. 
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The  regional  Oil  Import  Dependence  Study 
documents  the  Pacific  States'  shift,  beginning 
in  1976,  from  a  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf 
oil  to  petroleum  produced  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  The  study  projects  that,  without  a  major 
new  oil  discovery  in  Alaska,  the  Pacifk:  Coast 
again  risks  becoming  nearly  fully  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  between  the  years  1996  and 
2010. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  should  know,  in 
the  midseventies,  petroleum  from  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  replaced  similar  grade  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  supplied  to  most  west  coast 
refineries.  The  drop  in  imports  of  foreign  oil 
along  the  West  Coast  as  Alaska  oil  came  on 
line  is  dramatic.  For  example,  California's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  dropped  from  43  (jer- 
cent  in  1976  of  input  to  California  refineries  to 
6  percent  in  1990.  The  simple  reason  for  this 
drop  was  that  relatively  inexpensive  Alaska  oil 
increased  during  the  same  time  from  7  per- 
cent of  oil  input  to  49  percent.  Production  at 
the  existing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields,  however, 
peaked  in  1989  and  is  expected  to  drop  dra- 
matically by  the  end  of  the  decade  if  new 
sources  in  Alaska  are  not  found. 

As  a  result  of  this  decline,  the  report 
projects  that  Hawaii,  whkih  cun-ently  receives 
38  percent— 50.000  barrels  per  day— of  its  oil 
from  Alaska  will,  by  1996,  become  the  first 
Western  State  totally  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
supplies — as  they  were  in  1976. 

The  study  also  concludes  that  shipments  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  California,  the  region's  largest 
consumer  of  petroleum  products,  will  begin  to 
decline  by  1996  and  end  by  2006.  Cun-ently, 
49  percent  of  California's  oil— 950,000  BPD— 
comes  from  Alaska,  with  6  percent  inported. 
The  study  forecasts  that  by  2006,  Alaska  oil 
shipments  will  end  if  new  sources  of  Alaska 
crude  are  not  txought  on  line  and  70  per- 
cent—1.6  million  BPD— of  California's  petro- 
leum could  be  imported,  most  of  it  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

In  my  neighboring  State  of  Washington,  be- 
fore North  Slope  oil  production  began  in  1977. 
Washington  was  100  percent  dependent  on 
imported  oil.  In  1990.  92  percent  of  the  oil  re- 
fined in  Washington  came  from  Alaska.  The 
report  projects  that  by  2006,  Alaska  shipments 
will  decline.  By  2010  Washington's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  could  rise  to  57  percent. 
The  Department  of  Energy  in  a  recent  study 
projected  that  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  could 
be  permanently  closed  for  economk:  reasons 
around  2010.  This  woukj  again  leave  Wash- 
ington 100  percent  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 

The  study  also  determines  that,  as  refineries 
in  Washington  and  California  convert  from 
Alaskan  to  foreign-supplied  oil,  the  surround- 
ing States  supplied  by  these  refineries.  Or- 
egon and  Nevada,  and  much  of  western  Ari- 
zona, will  also  grow  heavily  dependent  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  advocated  proper 
exploration  and  development  of  the  1002 
Coastal  Plain  Study  Area  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  Many  members  have  joined  me  in  the 
effort  to  see  that  this  area  is  not  foreclosed 
from  use  of  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  With 
ttie  results  of  this  study  in  mind,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  West  to  take  a  new,  fresh  look 
at  our  energy  needs  for  this  region.  We  hokJ 
the  key  to  the  future  of  our  own  independence 
from  foreign  oil  dictates.  It  would  be  misgukJed 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  LANDON 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

or 

IN  THE  HOUS 


CAUFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTscay,  May  16.  1991 


Mr.  Speaker,  few  individ- 
more  families  together  dur- 
ing the  past  25  ydars  than  Mchael  Landon.  By 
creating  wholesone  television  entertainment 
that  the  entire  family  can  enjoy,  he  has  at 
times  been  aimojt  a  lone  beacon  in  the  vast 
wasteland  of  trash,  sex,  and  violence  that  too 
often  defines  teleyision  today. 
From  his  days  ^s  Little  Joe  on  the  tong-run- 
Bonan4a"  through  his  outstanding 
producing,  and  starring  in 
the   Prairie." — which   was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  April  11,1  reintroduced  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Amendments  of  1991.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  quick  and  simple  remedy  to  this  na- 
tional problem — and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Very  simply,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire credit  agencies  to  notify  consumers  of 
any  adverse  information  on  their  credit  report. 
They  wouW  be  required  to  do  it  within  30 
days,  and  at  no  charge  to  the  consumer. 

Millions  of  honest  consumers  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  damaging  effects  of  false  cred- 
it information  and  careless  mistakes.  Requiring 
the  country's  credit  agencies  to  extend  this 
service  to  consumers  at  no  charge  is  a  cour- 
tesy they  owe  the  Annerican  public.  If  you  are 
interested  in  cosponsoring  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, please  contact  my  office. 
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taped  in  my  disirict— and  then  "Highway  to 
Heaven,"  Michael  Landon  has  produced  a  leg- 
acy that  few  peojie  in  Hollywood  can  match 

His  shows  ha\e  constantly  depicted  char 
acters  wtx)  are  caring,  concerned,  and  warm 
human  tjeings — vrith  human  frailties  but  also 
with  values  and  morals  that  too  often  don't 
exist  on  the  sireen.  Those  shows  have 
touched  millions  ( if  Americans,  and  have  often 
been  watctied  b)  far  more  people  than  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  lowest  common  denomi 
nator. 

Besides  the  oiirtstanding  ratings  successes 
and  vast  popular  ty  that  his  wori<  has  earned 
Michael  Lardon  has  also  tjeen  honored 
by  a  wide  range  ( ff  organizations,  including  the 
California  Found^ion  on  Employment  and  Dis- 
ability, the  Acadefny  of  Family  Films  and  Fanrv 
ily  Television.  Religion  in  Media,  the  National 
Associftion  of  Broadcasters  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County 
Commission  for  llVomen,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
Big  Brothers,  am  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. 

As  most  of  nW  colleagues  know,  Michael 
Landon  is  now  sjriously  ill.  I  ask  them  to  join 
me  in  offering  our  wishes  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery, and  to  joi  t  me  in  urging  movie  and  tel- 
le think  hard  about  following 
his  shining  exam  sle  in  the  type  and  quality  of 
entertainment  pre  gramming. 


ERRONEOl  S  CREDIT  REPORTS 


CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HONORS  EARL 
BOURDON  AS  A  CRUSADER  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19,  Earl 
Bourdon  will  become  the  first  recipient  of  New 
Hampshire's  annual  Claude  Pepper  Day 
Award.  This  award  was  named  after  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 
We  best  rememtjer  Senator  Pepper  for  his 
achievements  on  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  great  Nation. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  award  be  given  to 
Eart  Bourdon,  a  man  whose  outstanding  wori< 
on  tiehalf  of  New  Hampshire's  elderiy  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  and  example  of 
Senator  Pepper.  Earl  Bourdon  has  long  been 
known  for  his  relentless  dedk^ation  to  the  pro- 
nxjtion  of  senior  citizens'  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  is  recognized  throughout 
his  hometown  of  Clarerrront  and  the  rest  of 
New  Hampshire  as  an  unequaled  advocate  for 
the  State's  elderiy  community,  particularty  in 
relation  to  his  fight  for  senior  citizen  access  to 
quality  health  care. 

In  addition  to  Eart's  wort<  for  the  elderiy.  he 
also  has  spent  his  life  working  as  an  activist 
for  social  and  economic  justice.  He  has  served 
as  a  dedicated  union  memt)er  since  1943  and 
for  21  of  those  years— from  1957  to  1978 — he 
was  a  staff  memtjer  of  the  Steel  Workers  of 
America. 

Whether  it  was  his  fight  for  working  men 
and  women  or  his  continuing  efforts  to  lighten 
the  load  of  the  State's  senior  citizens,  Eari 
Bourdon  has  always  been  dedicated  to  help- 
ing his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Eari  Bourdon  on 
his  receipt  of  the  Claude  Pepper  Day  Award. 


May  16,  1991 

mental  Protection  Agency  announced  they  had 
reached  an  agreement  on  penalties  EPA  had 
assessed  on  DOE  for  noncompliance  at  the 
Fernald  facility.  While  DOE  has  a  responsitwl- 
ity  to  abide  by  all  environmental  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, I  fail  to  see  how  transferring  tax  dol- 
lars from  one  Government  agency  to  another 
Government  agency  as  a  punitive  measure 
does  anything  to  further  the  cleanup  process 
at  Fernald  or  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  Fernald  employees  or  local  residents.  It 
seems  to  me  instead  of  throwing  tax  dollars 
into  a  bureaucratic  black  hole  at  EPA.  or  at 
some  high  flying  public  relations  ploy,  the 
money  would  be  tjetter  spent  providing  a  safe 
water  supply  to  the  local  citizens  who  have 
had  their  wells  contaminated. 

For  too  long  the  citizens  of  Butler  and  Ham- 
ilton Counties  have  been  victims  caught  in  the 
middle  of  this  battle  between  bureaucratic 
Godzillas.  The  infighting  to  satisfy  egos  be- 
tween DOE  and  EPA  must  come  to  an  end.  It 
is  time  for  both  agencies  to  quit  fighting  and 
put  the  interests  of  the  people  first  by  provid- 
ing them  with  safe  drinking  water  and  getting 
on  with  the  cleanup  process. 


ThuTs^y.  May  16. 1991 

Speaker,  how  many  of  your 
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BUREAUCRATIC  BLACK  HOLE  AT 

EPA 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BOEHNER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16. 1991 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday, 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Envirorv 


EXCHANGE  CLUB  OF  UNION  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  45TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  civic 
and  business  clut>s  that  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  local  community  enterprise  for  many 
years  is  the  Exchange  Club.  This  national  or- 
ganization has  a  chapter  in  my  honietown  of 
Union,  NJ,  that  is  celebrating  its  45th  anniver- 
sary on  May  1 8. 

The  men  and  women  memtjers  of  the  Union 
Exchange  Club  have  played  an  important  role 
in  making  Union  Township  an  "All  America 
City."  Besides  stimulating  business  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth,  the  Union  Ex- 
change Club  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  youth 
of  the  community.  Union  is  proud  of  the  Ex- 
change Club's  record  of  sponsoring  the  Little 
League,  Teener  League,  Rebel  Softt)all,  the 
Union  Suffragettes,  and  other  youth  programs. 

Academics  also  has  been  an  important  part 
of  its  youth  program,  and  the  scholarships, 
writing  and  spelling  competitions,  and  other 
awards  for  academic  excellence  sponsored  by 
the  Union  Exchange  Club  is  one  reason  why 
the  Union  public  schools  were  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  model  school  system. 

The  Union  Exchange  Club  has  also  encour- 
aged citizen  participation  in  the  community, 
arxj  for  12  consecutive  years  it  has  received 
the  national  organization's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  for  its  achievements. 

Patriotism  is  expressed  in  many  ways,  and 
most  certainly  the  Union  Exchange  Club  and 
its  memt)ers  symtxjiize  duty  to  the  community 
and  our  country  by  promoting  education, 
recreation,  crime  prevention,  food  baskets  for 
poor  families,  and  good  citizenship  programs. 
Their  hard  wort<  and  endeavors  have  made 
Union,  NJ,  a  wonderful  and  distinctly  American 
community. 


May  16,  1991 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  Richard 
Grossn:ian,  the  president,  arxl  members  of  the 
Exchange  Club  of  Union  on  its  45th  anniver- 
sary.. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  HAS  A 
BRIGHT  FUTURE 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Republic  of  China  prepares  to  cele- 
brate President  Lee  Teng-hui's  first  anniver- 
sary in  office  on  May  20,  1991,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  wishes  for  good  luck  and  good  for- 
tune to  President  Lee,  to  my  counterparts  in 
Taiwan's  Parliament,  and  to  their  country's 
representative  in  the  United  States,  Ambas- 
sador Ding  Mou-shih. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
atxiut  the  positive  development  that  have  oc- 
curred under  President  Lee's  leadership. 
When  my  good  friend  Larry  Wang,  director  of 
the  public  affairs  division  of  the  Coordination 
Council  on  North  American  Affairs,  told  me 
that  seven  women  lawmakers  from  the  Reput)- 
lic  of  China  would  t>e  visiting  Capitol  Hill  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  I  agreed  to  host  a 
luncheon  in  their  honor  with  my  colleague. 
Bob  Livingston  of  Louisiana. 

Our  April  2  luncheon  was  very  rewarding.  It 
gave  me  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  chat  with 
these  lawmakers  from  a  country  that  is  greatly 
admired  by  millions  of  Americans. 

Ambassador  Ding  introduced  Congressman 
Livingston  and  me  to  the  visitors.  He  men- 
tioned Louisiana's  renowned  Cajun  cuisine 
and  the  filming  of  a  world-famous  motion  pic- 
ture, "Dances  with  Wolves,"  in  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota.  He  introduced  the  visitors  as 
"well  educated  and  truly  representative  of  their 
constituents.  They  are  progressive  and  firmly 
believe  in  their  country's  course  of  denrocra- 
tization.  They  and  their  colleagues  in  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  general  public,  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  Republic  of  China  lies 
with  ever  closer  cooperation  with  all  Western 
countries  and  especially  with  the  United 
States." 

I  was  very  impressed  with  Ambassador 
Ding's  remarks — wise,  succinct,  and  to  the 
point.  I  agree  with  what  he  said  regarding  de- 
velopment in  his  country,  both  the  democra- 
tization process  and  the  expanding  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  From 
my  conversation  with  the  visiting  women  law- 
makers and  what  I  have  read  in  recent  news- 
papers at)out  Taiwan's  new  constitutional  re- 
form, I  am  confident  of  Taiwan's  future  and  its 
increasingly  more  vital  role  in  world  affairs. 


SO  LONG  COUNCILMAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  distinct  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  honor 
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of  one  of  my  district's  most  active  and  promi- 
nent citizens.  On  May  21,  1991  Ronald  A. 
Cawdrey  will  complete  his  tenure  as  a  city 
councilman  in  Redondo  Beach,  CA. 

Ron's  departure  from  elected  office  comes 
after  many  years  serving  the  constituents  of 
his  fifth  council  district.  First  appointed  to  the 
Redondo  Beach  City  Council  in  1982  and  re- 
elected in  1983  and  1987,  Ron  has  devoted 
his  energy  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
that  wonderful  seaside  community.  A  strong 
believer  in  people  and  their  ideas,  Ron  has 
never  tjeen  too  busy  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints or  suggestions  brought  to  him  by  his 
constituents. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  despite  stepping 
down  from  his  council  seat  at  city  hall,  Ron 
Cawdrey  will  continue  to  t)e  a  force  t)oth  in 
Redondo  and  throughout  the  South  Bay.  Since 
1963  Ron  has  t)een  active  in  his  community; 
first  as  President  of  the  Central  Redondo  Little 
League  and  then  as  president  of  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America  Local  No.  9580.  In 
the  early  I970's  Ron  was  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
chitects liehind  the  consolidation  of  five  local 
unions  into  CWA  Local  No.  11513.  Always  po- 
litically involved.  Ron  was  elected  as  president 
of  the  Redondo  Beach  Democratic  Club  and 
the  South  Bay  Democratic  Club  in  addition  to 
his  selection  as  a  delegate  to  the  1 976  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

More  recently,  Ron  has  devoted  his  time  to 
the  txjards  of  several  local  private  industry 
councils,  adult  education  In  thie  South  Bay,  the 
Southern  California  Association  of  Govern- 
ments, and  the  North  Redondo  Beach  Rotary 
Club  of  which  he  has  been  named  president- 
elect. I  am  certain  that  these  important  organi- 
zations will  keep  Ron  busy  doing  good  work  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  touch  of  sadness 
arxj  considerable  pleasure  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Ronald  A.  Cawdrey 
as  he  departs  the  Redondo  Beach  City  Coun- 
cil. A  man  of  innovation,  vision,  and  seemingly 
boundless  energy,  his  extensive  involvement 
in  our  community  will  surely  be  missed. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, for  myself  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intellec- 
tual Property  and  Judicial  Administration,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  the  Copyright  Amendments  Act  of 
1991. 

Title  I  relates  to  the  fair  use  exception  to  the 
exclusive  property  rights  tfiat  Congress  has 
extended  to  hokJers  of  copyright. 

Under  this  exception,  copyrighted  material 
may  be  used  witfxjut  permission  or  payment  if 
the  use  is  fair  and  for  a  purpose  identified  in 
the  law  as  in  the  public  interest. 

Uses  cited  in  the  law  as  examples  of  pur- 
poses entitled  to  special  conskleration  are  crit- 
k:ism,  comment,  news  reporting,  teaching, 
scholarship,  and  research. 
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Fair  use  originated  as  a  judk:ial  doctrine, 
whk:h  was  codified  in  the  1976  Copyright  Re- 
vision Act.  In  application,  it  continues  as  a  ju- 
dk:ial  doctrine,  applied  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  one  of  the  many 
considerations  which  govem  fair  use  analysis. 
Decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  regarding  this  consider- 
ation— whether  the  work  in  question  is  pub- 
lished or  unpublished — threaten  to  aeate  a 
per  se  rule.  Under  a  per  se  rule,  if  the  wori< 
is  unpublished,  there  can  be  rw  fair  use. 

Biographers,  historians,  literary  critics,  and 
other  writers  and  creative  artists  frequently 
quote  from  unput)lished  letters  and  otfier 
unpublished  wori<s.  Under  the  multiple  factor 
analysis  called  for  under  the  fair  use  doctrine, 
this  has  tjeen  permitted.  However,  writers  are 
now  being  tokJ  by  their  lawyers  that  they  can 
no  longer  do  so  without  the  approval  of  the 
author  of  ttie  work  in  question. 

These  decisions  seem  to  have  strayed  from 
the  balancing  of  interests  approach  embodied 
in  the  fair  use  doctrine.  They  suggest  that 
there  is  an  atisolute  and  unlimited  property 
right  in  the  owner  of  an  unpublished  work,  and 
that  all  other  fair  use  considerations  are  mearv 
ingless. 

This  is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  and 
direction  of  American  Intellectual  Properly 
Law,  nor  with  ttie  lengthy  jurisprudence  which 
shaped  the  fair  use  principles  codified  in  sec- 
tion 1 07  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  clarify  ttie  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  fact  that  a  work  is 
unpublisfied  should  continue  to  t>e  only  one  of 
several  considerations  that  courts  must  weigh 
in  making  fair  use  determinations.  The  fact 
that  ttie  work  is  unpublished  ordinarily  weighs 
against  a  fair  use  finding,  but  it  does  not  end 
the  analysis. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  an  automatic  re- 
newal of  copyrights  secured  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963,  and  before  January  1,  1978,  the 
effective  date  of  the  Copyright  Revision  Act  of 
1976. 

The  1976  revision  atandoned  the  affimna- 
tive  renewal  requirement  for  copyrights  cre- 
ated after  January  1 ,  1 978.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  copyrights  now  exist  for  the  life  of  the 
author  plus  50  years. 

Under  previous  law,  failure  to  apply  for  and 
renew  a  copyright  in  the  28th  year  meant  that 
protection  was  forever  lost 

Copyrights  in  their  first  term  on  January  1, 
1978,  were  given  a  statutory  term  of  28  years 
from  the  date  originally  secured.  After  this  pe- 
riod, they  can  tie  renewed  for  an  additional  47 
years,  but  this  must  be  an  affirmative  renewal. 
The  copyright  office  is  of  ttie  opinkjn,  arxJ  I 
agree,  that  the  publk:  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  making  the  47-year  renewal  auto- 
matic when  the  original  28-year  term  tjegins  to 
expire  on  January  1,  1992. 

The  public  interest  is  served  by  affirmative 
registration  of  renewal.  For  example,  registra- 
tion facilitates  ttie  location  of  current  copyrigtit 
owners  so  that  interested  parties  may  nego- 
tiate licensing  or  other  use. 

However,  tlie  harshness  of  the  sanction  for 
failure  to  affirmatively  renew — permanent  and 
irretrievable  loss  of  protection — and  the  high 
protatnlity  that  many  innocent  parties  will  in- 
advertently suffer  such  a  k>ss,  convirwe  me 
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land  Civic  Association,  as  a  Community  Board 
18  member,  and  as  a  63rd  Precinct  Council 
member.  A  successful  attorney,  Sol  graduated 
from  St.  John's  University  School  of  Law,  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
is  admitted  to  txjth  the  New  York  State  and 
Florida  Bars.  In  addition  to  these  achieve- 
ments, Sol  is  also  an  enlisted  memtjer  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  Knights  of  Pythias  Post. 

Sol  Needle  has  t>een  devoting  his  time,  en- 
ergy, and  talents  to  the  betterment  of  his 
neightwrs  in  his  Brooklyn  community  for  many 
years.  Leaders  like  Sol  Needle  make  my  job 
easier,  and  it  is  this  type  of  service  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  to  recognize. 

1  want  to  congratulate  Sol  Needle  on  his 
many  accomplishments,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
who  are  touched  by  him,  say  thanks  for  his 
many  years  of  distinguished  service. 
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HON.CH\RLESLSCHUMER 

)F  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  May  16. 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMEF  .  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ri)  e  today  in  honor  of  Sol  Nee- 
dle, first  vice  preeident  of  the  Mill  Island  Civic 
AssociatiQp  in  m<  Brooklyn  district. 

As  a  husband!  a  father,  a  successful  attor- 
ney, arxJ  a  civk;  jleader,  Sol  has  Iseen  a  pillar 
of  our  community  for  many  years.  Married  with 
two  daughters,  S  ol  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
his  community  t^  rough  his  work  in  ttie  Mill  Is- 
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Casey,  who  provided  the  testimony  regarding 
the  potential  impact  of  the  proposed  revisions 
on  pension  plans  and  pension  recipients. 

As  I  understand  it,  Frank  Casey  logged 
more  than  50,000  air  miles  trying  to  help  us  to 
understand  the  practical  implications  of  the 
proposals  that  were  under  consideration. 

This  country's  future  is  assured  with  more 
putjiic  servants  like  Frank  Casey.  For  his  corrv 
mitment  and  distinguished  service,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Frank  Casey  on  his  retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE  FRANK 
CASEY 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Ridgewood,  NJ, 
Police  Department  will  gather  to  mark  the  re- 
tirement and  celebrate  the  career  of  Detective 
Frank  Casey.  Joining  the  memlsers  of  New 
Jersey  PBA  Local  20  will  be  elected  officials, 
civic  leaders,  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Policemen's  Benevolent  Association  and 
the  family  and  friends  of  Frank  Casey. 

Frank  Casey  is  retiring  after  almost  three 
decades  as  a  member  of  the  Ridgewood  Po- 
lice Department.  He  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  community  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  police  officer, 
protecting  the  community  from  those  that 
would  seek  to  undermine  its  streets  and 
homes  would  fill  volumes.  My  intention  here 
today,  however,  is  to  honor  and  ackrrawledge 
the  great  debt  we  owe  to  Frank  Casey's  serv- 
ice to  the  New  Jersey  PBA,  his  tireless  in- 
volvement as  an  advocate  for  law  enforcement 
professionals,  and  his  service  to  the  Con- 
gress. His  service  has  t)een  at)0ve  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  and  exemplifies  the  best 
in  his  profession. 

For  12  years,  Frank  Casey  served  as  dele- 
gate to  the  New  Jersey  PBA.  For  9  years  he 
served  on  its  txiard  of  trustees;  for  2  of  those 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was 
also  a  vice  president  of  the  State  PBA. 

In  these  capacities,  he  was  called  upon  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  for  the  30,000 
members  of  the  PBA.  For  this,  every  PBA 
member  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks. 

But,  others  tjesides  the  members  of  tfie 
New  Jersey  PBA  have  realized  the  benefits  of 
Frank  Casey's  service. 

Frank  Casey  has  consulted  on  matters  re- 
garding taxation,  retirement  arxJ  tienefit  pro- 
grams and  has  helped  to  shape  Federal  polk:y 
in  the  interest  of  police  officers,  and  the  peo- 
ple they  serve,  throughout  this  Nation. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  were  consider- 
ing the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  it  was  Frank 


STATES'  RIGHT  TO  CONTROL  OUT- 
OF-STATE  WASTE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  give 
States  the  right  to  deny  the  importation  of 
waste  from  another  State  for  disposal  and  to 
impose  fees  on  out-of-State  waste  to  help  pay 
for  recycling  and  waste  management  pro- 
grams. 

The  disposal  of  waste  has  b>ecome  an  in- 
creasing problem  over  the  last  two  decades. 
Everyone  generates  waste,  but  no  one  wants 
it  around.  So  people  look  for  places  to  dispose 
of  it  outside  of  their  own  taackyards. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  densely 
populated  areas  which  lack  inexpensive  larxl- 
fills  in  which  to  dispose  of  solid  waste.  So 
rather  than  look  for  local  solutions,  many  mu- 
nicipal areas  have  simply  chosen  to  ship  their 
waste  to  other  States  where  land  is  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper — sort  of  out-of-State, 
out-of-mind.  It  is  not  their  problem  if  the  re- 
ceiving State  eventually  has  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  problems  caused  by  the  waste, 
such  as  groundwater  contamination  from 
seepage,  or  air  pollution  from  irx;ineration. 

The  Federal  courts  call  this  interstate  conv 
merce.  The  right  to  ship  your  waste  to  an 
unsuspecting  neight)or  is  protected  under  the 
Constitution.  Under  current  laws,  waste  cannot 
be  tanned  by  the  receiving  States.  Neither 
may  receiving  States  impose  fees  on  imported 
waste  to  help  them  pay  for  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  It. 

Only  Congress  has  the  power  to  grant 
States  the  authority  to  control  interstate  ship- 
ments of  waste  through  bans  on  out-of-State 
waste  or  by  imposing  fees  to  help  recoup  the 
full  costs  of  disposal. 

As  the  problem  of  waste  disposal  continues 
to  grow.  States  clearty  must  have  the  authority 
to  regulate  waste  generated  outside  their  bor- 
ders. A  State  should  not  be  forced  to  accept 
waste  from  another  jurisdiction  which  has  not 
provided  adequate  facilities  to  deal  with  its 
own  waste.  After  all.  the  exporting  State  has 
tjenefitted  from  thie  financial  activity  that  went 
into  generating  the  waste.  This  legislation 
woukj  allow  potential  importing  States  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  accept  the  costs  of  out- 
of-State  waste. 

It  does  not  apply  to  waste  transported  for 
recycling  or  reclamation.  In  fact,  this  legislation 
should  promote  recycling  efforts  in  txjth  waste 
importing  and  exporting  States.  It  would  pro- 
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vide  States  with  the  authority  to  impose  fees 
on  imported  waste.  Receipts  from  the  imposed 
fees  may  only  be  used  for  recycling  and  waste 
management  programs.  Recycling  and  State 
waste  management  programs  are  in  need  of 
funding.  This  legislation  would  provide  waste 
importing  States  with  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nues with  which  to  promote  recycling  pro- 
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grams.  Exporting  States,  faced  with  higher 
costs  of  out-of-state  disposal,  would  find  it 
more  cost-effective  to  recycle  waste  on  the 
local  level. 

This  issue  is  both  a  matter  of  States'  rights 
and  States'  responsibilities.  Trash  is  not  com- 
merce. It  is  an  environmental  problem.  States 
have  responsibility  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
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mental  problems  generated  within  their  own 
borders.  Likewise,  States  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
deal  with  environmental  problems  from  outside 
their  b>orders. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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lEOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday',  May  17,  1991 
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Lord    without 
Lord,  and  try  m< 
For  thy  steadfai  t 
and    I   walk    m 
Psalm  26:  1-3. 

Father,  scrip 
thoughts  are 
Your  ways  are 
precisely  becat 
tion  that  this 
codify  man's  i 

Father  we 
standing  of 
ways.    And   we 
intercession  of 
and  reigns  witl 
Amen. 


Charles  Mallon,  permanent 

Family        Church, 

MD: 

)  Lord,  for  I  have  walked 

and  have  trusted  in  the 

wavering.    Prove    me.    O 

test  my  heart  and  mind. 

love  is  before  my  eyes, 

faithfulness    to    thee. — 


HDt 


speak:  ir 


The 
Chair  has  exan^ined 
last  day's  proqeedings 
to  the  House  hi 

Pursuant  to 
nal  stands  approved 


PLEDGE 


speak:  :r 


pro  tempore  laid  be- 
the  following  commu- 
Speaker: 

W.^SHINGTON.  DC, 

May  16.  1991. 
the    Honorable    G.V. 
to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
May  17.  1991. 

THOMAS  S.  FOLEY, 

House  of  Representatives. 


ure  tells  us  that  Your 
man's  thoughts  and 
not  man's  ways.  It  is 
le  of  this  sinful  condi- 
legislative  body  must 
nte  rests. 

for  a  better  under- 

Y(iur  thoughts  and  Your 

ask   this   through   the 

Jesus  Christ,  who  lives 

You,  now  and  forever. 


TH] :  JOURNAL 


pro    tempore.    The 

the  Journal  of  the 

and  announces 

approval  thereof. 

clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


OF  ALLEGIANCE 


pro    tempore.    The 

will  be  led  by  the 

gentleman     from     New 


The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 
distinguished 
York  [Mr.  SoLokiON] 

Mr.  SOLOMO^  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle 
ETlance  as  foil 

I   pledge   alleg^Eince 
United  States  of 
lie  for  which  it  st^ds 
Indivisible,  with 


to   the   Flag   of  the 
America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
one  nation  under  God, 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  232.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1083.  An  act  to  extend  Public  Law  100- 
582. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  276d-276g,  title  22, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  Grassley  and  Mr. 
MURKOWSKi,  as  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  during  the 
1st  Session  of  the  102d  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Kananaskis,  Alberta.  Canada, 
May  23-27.  1991. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4,  rule  I.  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
Thursday.  May  16,  1991: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segrmeuts 
of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  2100.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1992  AND  1993 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  102-68)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  156)  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2100)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1083.  An  act  to  extend  Public  Law  lOO- 
582;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segments 
of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  20, 
1991,  at  12  noon. 


DXhis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Mattel  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  recover  costs  of  establishing 
standards  and  specifications  for  agricultural 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Production  and  Logistics).  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  study  on  waste  recy- 
cling management  at  DOD  facilities,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-189,  section  361(c)  (103 
Stat.  1429);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  its 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635g(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  54th  annual  report,  pursuant  to  29 
U.S.C.  154(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed license  for  the  export  of  major  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  MC-31-91),  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  reports  of  political 
contributions  by  Morris  D.  Busby,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Johnnie  Carson,  of  Illinois,  Am- 
bassadors-designate and  members  of  their 
families,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  original  reports  of  political  con- 
tributions by  J.  Stapleton  Roy,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
pay-as-you-go  status  report  as  of  May  13, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  require,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment,  licensure,  certification  or 
registration  of  social  workers  appointed  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man- 
agement, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 


ting a  report  on  the  safety  measures  for 
waste  tanks  at  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-510,  section 
3137(d)  (104  Stat.  1834);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
third  report  on  U.S.  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  and  foreign  contributions  to  offset 
such  costs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-25, 
section  401  (105  Stat.  99);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BR(X)KS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil  rights 
laws  that  ban  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102-40,  Pt.  2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  156,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2100,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  102-68).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOXER; 
H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  duty  assignments 
that  require  the  separation  of  the  members 
from  children  under  the  age  of  13;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Ms. 

PELOSI): 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  are  sepa- 
rated as  a  result  of  a  base  closure  involving 
a  transfer  of  the  base  to  another  Federal 
agency  a  hiring  preference  for  Federal  job 
openings  at  the  same  location,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  ROY- 

BAL.  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 

Evans,  Mr.  Poshard,  and  Mr.  Dur- 

BIN): 
H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to   establish    Federal 
standards  for  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 


cies; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS; 
H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  certain  of- 
ficials of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  (Permanent 
Select). 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to  im- 
pose fees  and  regulate  certain  solid  waste  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2381.  A  bill  to  deny  the  Peoples  Re- 
public  of  China  most-favored-nation  trade 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  2382.  A  bill  to  provide  a  private  cause 
of  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  the  dumping  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  U.S.  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
H.R.  2383.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  interpretation  of  significant 
sites  and  resources  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  space  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  2384.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  the  Fairport  National 
Fish  Hatchery  to  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By     Mr.     LEACH     (for    himself,     Mr. 

BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  EM- 
ERSON, Mr.  SOLOMON,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  lowai; 
H.R.  2385.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wolf) 
H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  section  721  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1050  to  clarify  and 
expand  the  authorities  of  the  President  con- 
cerning mergers,  acquisitions,  and  takeovers 
by  or  with  foreign  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2387.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  programs  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  striped  bass,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FROST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  Resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Southwest  Stars  and  Stripes  Salute,  sched- 
uled to  be  held  from  July  19  through  July  21, 
1991,  be  recognized  as  a  national  event;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FAWELL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2388) 
to  authorize  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  vessel  Star- 
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light  VIII:  which 
tee  on  Merchant 


referred  to  the  Commit- 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITI0*4AL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause 
were  added  to 
tions  as  follows 


of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
)ublic  bills  and  resolu- 


BC  EHLERT, 


H.R.   1:    Mr 
Evans.  Mr.  Oilman 
Wise 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Kl  ; 
ida.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.    68:    Mr. 
SCHEUER.  and  Mr 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  CL^iGER, 


M 


;rane.    Mr.    ROGERS.    Mr. 
lAYES  of  Louisiana. 
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Mr.   BONIOR,    Mr. 
Mr.  ROEMER,  and  Mr. 


;g,  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Flor- 
DixoN,  Mr.  Moody,  and 


H.R.  645:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  BROWN, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  722;  Mr.  RANGEL. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  RANGEL. 

H.R.  860:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  870:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  873:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  PARKER,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
PAYNE  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  Vlr- 
g-inia. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.R.  1150:  Mr.  PICKETT. 

H.R.  1306:  Mr.  DiXON,  Mr.  ENGEL,  and  Mr. 

RANGEL. 


H.R.  1774:  Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  THORNTON,  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  2049:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  RnTER,  and  Mr. 
Bliley. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  PENNY,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  and 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
LEWIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  GORDON, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Chapman. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  led  in  prayer  this  morning 
by  our  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Hampton  Joel  Rector,  staff  assistant, 
office  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25,  1991) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Hampton  Joel  Rector,  staff  assistant, 
office  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father, 
source  of  justice  and  vision: 

Meet  us  as  we  turn  our  minds  and 
hearts  toward  Thee  this  day. 

Grant  us  a  love  of  Thy  justice,  that 
we  may  write  laws  that  reflect  Thy 
will;  and  grant  us  reverence  for  the 
right,  that  we  may  promote  good  and 
hinder  evil,  foster  peace  and  resist 
chaos,  and  sow  righteousness  through- 
out the  land. 

Grant  us  also  to  share  Thy  vision, 
that  we  may  see  ourselves  as  we  are 
seen  by  Thee,  and  that  we  may  guide 
this  Nation  toward  its  destiny  in  Thee. 

And  we  offer  this  day  a  special  prayer 
for  Thy  good  servant  and  faithful 
friend,  our  Senate  Chaplain,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Halverson.  Be  present  in  his  life  to 
give  him  courage  and  hope,  and  to  hfeal 
him  quickly,  that  he  might  return  to 
his  daily  walk  and  witness  among  us, 
and  continue  to  touch  us  with  Thy  love 
and  compassion. 

For  these  things  we  ask  in  the  name 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  please  read  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  from  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  May  17, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Bryan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  earlier  this  week  publicly,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  described  the  antici- 
pated schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
this  legislative  period,  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it  briefly  now  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators  so  that  Senators 
may  plan  their  schedules  accordingly 
for  next  week. 

We  are  now  on  the  campaign  finance 
reform  bill.  This  is  the  third  day  of 
consideration,  but  they  have  been  not 
complete  days  because  of  the  occur- 
rence of  other  events. 

The  pending  measure  is  the  Graham 
amendment  which  I  hope  can  be  de- 
bated and  disposed  of  today.  And  then 
I  hope  we  can  at  least  begin  debate  on 
one  or  more  amendments  today. 
Whether  or  not  other  amendments  can 
be  disposed  of  I  am  not  aware  at  the 
moment.  That  will  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  Senators  and  the  question 
of  the  length  of  debate  for  any  such 
amendments.  However,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
measure  sometime  next  week. 

Prior  to  the  recess  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  conference  report 
which  will  be  available  for  Senate  ac- 
tion early  next  week,  as  well  as  the 
fast-track  trade  authority  which  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  unfavor- 
ably on  a  resolution  of  disapproval, 
thereby,  in  effect,  recommending  fa- 
vorable action  on  fast  track.  That  will 
be  available  for  action  next  week. 

So  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
prior  to  going  out  for  the  Memorial 
Day  recess  we  will  have  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  measure,  campaign 
finance  reform,  the  budget  resolution 
conference  report,  and  the  fast-track 
authority. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  achieving  those  objectives. 
The  latter  two,  the  budget  resolution 
conference  report  and  the  fast-track 
authority,  have  specific  time  limita- 
tions on  them.  And  so  I  think  we  can 
do  it.  But  Senators  should  be  aware,  we 
will  achieve  those  objectives  before  we 
go  out  on  recess  for  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  votes 
are  possible  throughout  the  days  and 
evenings  from  Tuesday  through  Friday 


of  next  week  imtil  such  time  as  we 
achieve  the  objectives  I  have  outlined. 
There  will  not  be  any  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday  but  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
schedule  of  amendments  which  will  be 
debated  and  with  the  votes  to  be  sched- 
uled later  in  the  week.  But  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
until  we  finish  these  measures,  will  be 
days  on  which  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared for  votes  at  any  time  during  the 
day  or  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  the  floor 
shortly.  I  understand  there  will  now  be 
a  period  of  morning  business  until  10:30 
and  then  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  Graham  amend- 
ment. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  is  recognized. 

FAST-TRACK  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
very  broad  consensus  that  a  North 
American  free-trade  arrangement  oe- 
tween  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  is  not  only  necessary,  it  is  inev- 
itable in  light  of  the  regional  consoli- 
dation under  way  in  Europe  and  Asia.  I 
believe  that  such  an  agreement  would 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

There  is  also  a  shared  belief  that  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
has  a  special  importance  because  it 
will  serve  as  the  model  for  a  larger, 
hemisphere  wide  trading  arrangement 
that  will  some  day  extend  from  the 
Arctic  to  Patagonia.  I  strongly  support 
efforts  to  develop  both  a  North  Amer- 
ican and  eventually  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere free-trading  bloc. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Sa- 
linas of  Mexico,  enormous  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  in  that 
country.  Competitive,  private  enter- 
prises have  replaced  inefficient  state- 
owned    entities.    Mexico's    doors    have 
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represent  the  interests  of 


my  constituents  in  Connecticut  and  ap- 
proval of  fast  track  will  prevent  me 
from  doing  just  that,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  Connecticut  has  lost 
more  jobs  in  the  last  24  months — 66,000 
jobs — than  it  has  lost  in  previous  reces- 
sions since  1960.  Today,  almost  6  per- 
cent of  Connecticut  workers  are  unem- 
ployed—as many  as  11  percent  of  work- 
ers are  unemployed  in  towns  once 
known  for  their  strong  industrial  base. 
Part  of  the  high  unemployment  rate 
reflects  the  downturn  in  the  economy, 
that  is  for  sure.  However,  thousands  of 
State  jobs  have  been  lost  over  the  last 
decade  as  U.S.  companies  have  moved 
plants  out  of  the  State  or  out  of  our 
Nation.  At  least  half  a  dozen  compa- 
nies have  closed  Connecticut  plants  to 
move  to  Mexico.  For  these  reasons, 
working  men  and  women  and  busi- 
nesses in  my  State  have  some  very  real 
concerns  about  the  free-trade  negotia- 
tions that  I  believe  should  be  discussed. 

If  fast-track  authority  is  approved, 
my  only  option  will  be  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  free-trade  agreement.  This 
is  certainly  not  standard  operating 
procedure  for  most  deliberations  in 
this  Chamber. 

For  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see 
a  free-trade  agreement,  it  puts  us  in  a 
terrible  position.  Fast  track  would  pre- 
vent us  from  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  working  men  and 
women  in  our  States  and  it  would  pre- 
vent us  from  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  agreement  that  will 
work,  other  than  through  the  consult- 
ative process. 

The  issues  that  have  been  raised 
most  often  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed trade  negotiations  have  been 
something  other  than  those  articulated 
by  Presidents  Bush  and  Salinas  last 
June.  There  are  questions  about  jobs, 
questions  about  safety  and  health 
standards  in  the  workplace,  questions 
about  child  labor  practices,  and  ques- 
tions about  the  environment.  Mr. 
President,  while  these  are  not  tradi- 
tional trade  issues,  they  are  very  rel- 
evant to  the  United  States-Mexican 
talks. 

The  economies  of  the  two  nations  are 
vastly  different.  Wages  alone  in  the 
United  States  are  10  times  what  they 
are  in  Mexico.  Where  we  used  to  be- 
lieve that  higher  productivity  capabili- 
ties could  make  the  U.S.  industries 
competitive  with  developing  countries, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  according  to 
a  report  released  by  the  Economic  Pol- 
icy Institute,  authored  by  Walter  Rus- 
sell Mead.  Technology  changes  increas- 
ingly make  it  very  possible  for  workers 
in  low-wage  developing  nations  to 
produce  items  at  very  competitive  lev- 
els of  productivity. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  hardworking 
Americans  have  already  lost  their  jobs 
as  U.S.  companies  have  moved  their 
production  south  of  the  border.  Today, 
there  are  over  1,800  United  States 
plants  employing  close  to  500,000  work- 


ers in  Mexico.  These  are  jobs  no  longer 
available  to  workers  in  the  United 
States.  Joblessness  is  a  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  minimize  the  trade  issues  that 
may  have  a  real  impact  on  employment 
opportunities  in  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  President  values  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  issues.  I  know  they  are 
listening  to  us,  Mr.  President,  but  I  am 
not  sure  they  are  as  interested  in  those 
questions  as  many  of  us  are  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  President's  report  of  May  1  iden- 
tified the  issues  but  proposed  no  real 
solutions.  The  report  emphasized  long- 
term  job  creation  but  did  not  address 
the  expected  short-term  job  losses  in 
U.S.  manufacturing.  The  administra- 
tion cited  reports  that  forecast  long- 
term  job  growth,  but  did  not  tell  us 
what  kind  of  jobs  those  will  be  nor  how 
much  will  they  pay. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
recommended  zero  funding  for  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program, 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  are 
losing  their  jobs  to  lower  wage  workers 
in  developing  nations.  How  are  we  then 
to  believe  the  President  when  he  prom- 
ises to  fund  Retraining  and  Adjustment 
Assistance  Programs  for  workers  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico? 

In  his  report,  the  President  referred 
to  the  strong  Mexican  labor  laws,  but 
failed  to  mention  that  they  only  cover 
3  percent  of  the  Mexican  work  force 
and  are  also  poorly  enforced.  Moreover, 
the  memorandum  of  understanding, 
which  the  administration  hoped  would 
allay  some  of  our  concerns  about  work- 
ing conditions,  wages,  and  the  environ- 
ment, is  merely  an  agreement  by  the 
two  nations  to  communicate  and  share 
information. 

The  President  also  talked  about  job 
creation  as  a  result  of  the  expanded  ex- 
port market  in  Mexico.  However,  today 
only  10  percent  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation has  the  income  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase goods  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
the  benefits  of  free  trade  will  raise  the 
income  levels  in  Mexico  high  enough  to 
afford  United  States  goods.  Until  then. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  men  and  women 
who  will  lose  there  jobs  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  United  States  and 
Mexico  negotiators  are  going  to  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  these  nontrade 
matters  if  they  expect  to  produce  an 
agreement  that  will  have  the  support 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Con- 
gresses. It  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  that  kind  of  agreement  is  to 
address  these  concerns  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  negotiations. 

It  will  not  only  be  important  this 
agreement  satisfy  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress— the  Senate  and  the  House — 
it  must  also  satisfy  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people.   And  if  this  agree- 
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ment  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  this  hemisphere,  it  will  have  to  be 
one  that  enjoys  broad  base  support  in 
this  country.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
well. 

While  these  issues  I  mentioned — job- 
lessness, environment,  safe  working 
conditions,  and  child  labor  laws — do 
not  necessarily  belong  in  a  trade  agree- 
ment, our  failure  to  address  those  ques- 
tions, in  my  view,  will  jeopardize  not 
only  this  agreement  but  will  jeopardize 
all  future  agreements  for  this  hemi- 
sphere. They  must  be  addressed.  The 
only  way  I  know  with  any  certainty 
they  will  be  included  and  allow  Mem- 
bers to  insist  they  be  included  is  to 
allow  this  negotiation  to  go  forward 
and  the  agreement  to  be  subject  to  the 
normal  treatment  of  treaties  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some 
sense  of  regret  I  cannot  support  the 
fast-track  approach  to  this  bilateral 
negotiation.  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  President  Salinas.  I  have  a  great  af- 
fection for  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people,  which  I  think  I  have  evidenced 
in  this  Chamber  many  times  over  the 
years.  I  have  great  respect  for  what  is 
occurring  there. 

But  I  am  watching  jobs  being  lost  in 
my  State  and  my  region.  We  lost 
240,000  jobs  in  New  England  in  the  last 
2  years.  That  represents  20  percent  of 
all  the  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  while  we  represent  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  population. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  sit  idly 
by  and  run  the  risk  of  having  such  an 
agreement  actually  cause  even  further 
job  erosion  in  my  State.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  a  State  that  depends  tremen- 
dously on  foreign  trade,  but  I  also  in- 
sist we  also  protect  those  basic  issues 
that  affect  working  men  and  women, 
affect  the  environment,  affect  working 
conditions,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  my  hope  is  those  is- 
sues will  be  addressed  and  I  will  be  able 
to  take  the  floor  in  the  coming  months 
and  be  able  to  stand  up  and  proudly 
support  a  free-trade  agreement  with 
Mexico  and  look  forward  to  free-trade 
agreements  that  will  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers  and  for 
economic  opportunities  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


A  FAST  FAST  TRACK 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  we  will  vote  on  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  fast-track  procedure.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  continuation  of  this  fast-track  pro- 
cedure. It  has  been  reported  out  unfa- 
vorably by  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
will  be  taken  up  next  week  on  the 
floor.  You  will  have  10  hours  to  debate 
it.  It  will  be  real  fast  fast  track.  The 
thing  about  it  is  on  the  vote  on  the  fast 
track,  they  put  you  on  a  fast  track. 
The  idea  is  to  ensure  that  this  most  de- 
liberative body  will  act  as 
nondeliberatively  as  possible. 

I  recall  today  Jefferson's  return  from 
his  duties  in  France,  when  he  asked 
President  Washington  why  he  was 
agreeing  to  a  bicameral  legislative 
branch,  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, at  Mount  Vernon,  turned  to 
him  and  said  "Why  did  you  pour  your 
coffee  into  the  saucer?"  And  Jefferson 
replied,  "To  cool  it."  Washington  said, 
"That's  exactly  the  purpose  to  be 
served  by  the  upper  body  of  Congress, 
to  act  as  a  cooling  saucer  for  the  heat 
and  passion  of  a  popular  body  working 
its  will  over  time."  And  as  a  result,  we 
became  known  as  the  world's  most  de- 
liberative body  up  until  now. 

In  contrast,  today  we  have  instant 
coffee,  and  we  have  instant  divorce, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  instant  gov- 
ernment, government  according  to  the 
will  of  the  wheelers  and  dealers.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  high-priced  wheelers 
and  dealers  have  all  been  retained  by 
the  proponents  of  fast  track.  Mexico 
has  hired  11  law  firms.  Lord  knows  how 
many  the  Japanese  have.  Pat  Choate 
reports  that  the  Japanese  retain  100 
law  firms  in  Washington  at  a  cost  of 
$113  million.  So  it  is  like  sooey,  pig;  all 
come. 

And  af  ^erward,  everybody  is  going  to 
crowd  down  there  to  Mexico,  where 
they  have  a  cesspool  of  environmental 
nonregulation.  The  best  of  the  best — 
General  Motors,  GE,  and  all  of  the 
rest — are  operating  now  in  Mexico  on 
the  fringe,  dumping  toxic  waste,  ignor- 
ing safety,  and  so  on  because  those 
things  run  up  the  cost  of  product.  And, 
of  course,  there  is  the  imperative  of 
international  competition. 

We  politicians,  you  see,  have  learned 
some  things  with  regard  to  inter- 
national competition.  To  get  ahead  of 
the  curve  and  ahead  of  your  competi- 
tor, what  you  do  is  you  locate  in  Mex- 
ico. And  so  they  are  talking  about 
boosting  American  exports  if  we  can 
get  this  Mexico  free-trade  agreement. 
But  they  have  not  waited  for  the  free- 
trade  agreement  to  boost  exports. 
Right  now  they  are  exporting  entire 
American  industries  to  low-wage  ha- 
vens abroad. 

As  Governor,  I  used  to  carpetbag  in- 
dustries in  Illinois.  I  have  been  to  Chi- 
cago many  a  time.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  learned  that  Chicago  was  50 
miles  across.  I  said,  "Take  me  to  Don- 


nelly Printing."  Ye  gads,  I  never  could 
pay  the  taxi  bill,  hardly,  as  a  poor  Gov- 
ernor. But  we  got  Donnelly  Printing  to 
relocate  in  South  Carolina. 

Now,  we  have  retained  them  in 
Spartanburg,  but  Cummins  Engine— 
and  I  could  list  them  all — there  is 
many  a  wonderful  industry  that  called 
and  said,  "Senator,  we  have  had  a  won- 
derful experience  in  your  State,  but 
now  we  have  to  move  to  Mexico:  Gen- 
eral Motors,  GE,  go  right  on  down  the 
list. 

So  they  are  exporting  all  of  industry 
to  Mexico  because  there  are  drastically 
lower  costs  of  production  there.  They 
do  not  have  to  put  up  with  these  U.S. 
Senators  with  all  of  their  environ- 
mental concerns  and  health  concerns 
and  safety  concerns  and  pension  con- 
cerns and  housing  concerns,  oh,  no.  No 
cost  at  all.  Just  spew  the  pollution  out, 
give  workers  $1  an  hour,  and  let  "er  rip. 

Well,  our  friend,  Joan  Claybrook,  of 
Public  Citizen,  touched  on  this  looming 
environmental  disaster  in  this  morn- 
ing's Post.  Mr.  President,  we  have  lost 
our  willingness  to  sacrifice.  I  felt  bad 
over  the  past  couple  of  weeks  at  col- 
lege graduation  ceremonies.  I  watch 
them  come  across  those  stages,  and 
they  have  worked  hard,  hold  down  jobs, 
their  families  worked  hard:  they  are  all 
out  there,  proud  and  smartly  dressed: 
they  have  sacrificed,  and  we  politicians 
are  running  around  up  on  those  stages 
giving  pontificating  speeches.  We  say: 
You  got  your  B.A.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
alphabet,  and  you  have  to  come  out.  It 
is  a  changing  world,  and  all  of  that 
nonsense. 

But,  let  us  be  honest.  It  is  the  grad- 
uates who  should  be  giving  speeches  to 
us  politicians.  They  ought  to  give  us  a 
talk  and  tell  us,  for  gosh  sakes,  what 
sacrifice  and  discipline  are  all  about.  It 
is  these  graduates  who  can  tell  us  not 
about  new  ideas  but  about  old  ideals  of 
hard  work  and  sacrifice.  We  have  had 
moments  of  wisdom  and  sacrifice  in 
this  body,  and  we  have  gotten  some 
pretty  good  environmental  laws.  Yet, 
as  Joan  Claybrook  points  out  in  this 
particular  article,  these  achievements 
are  now  threatened  by  the  terms  of 
these  hastily  considered  trade  agree- 
ments. Fast-track  consideration  of 
these  agreements  will  put  this  country 
on  a  fast-track  backward  on  environ- 
mental concerns. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
that,  under  the  previous  order,  morn- 
ing business  was  to  conclude  at  10:30. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, who  has  been  so  patient,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  be 
able  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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laws  such  as  the  Delaney  Clause  to  the  weak- 
er rules  promulgated  by  the  Codex 
Alimentarius,  a  Rome-based  panel  of  sci- 
entists. Under  Codex  standards,  for  example, 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  slathered  with 
chemicals  such  as  DDT,  alar,  aldrln  and 
dieldrin  at  levels  far  above  those  allowed  by 
our  laws.  Codex,  for  example,  allows  50  times 
more  DDT  residue  on  foods  than  the  United 
States  does.  Unlike  American  courts  or 
agencies,  the  Codex  panel  meets  and  decides 
cases  in  secret,  excluding  any  participation 
by  the  citizens  who  will  be  forced  to  suffer 
the  consequences. 

The  administration  argues  that  fast  track 
is  needed  to  pass  intricate  trade  pacts,  nego- 
tiated among  dozens  of  nations.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  16  years  since  fast  track  was  initi- 
ated by  President  Nixon,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved 89  multilateral  agreements  on  com- 
plex and  controversial  topics,  including  arms 
control,  taxes,  trade  and  the  environment — 
all  under  the  normal  "democracy  track." 
Only  three  agreements  have  ever  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  under  fast  track. 

Fast  track  lets  President  Bush  achieve  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva  or  Mexico 
City  what  he  and  President  Reagan  could 
never  accomplish  on  Capitol  Hill.  Bush's  re- 
cent letter  to  Congress  does  not  address  the 
specific  concerns  of  most  environmentalists 
and  consumer  advocates  about  the  Mexico 
pact  and  utterly  ignores  GATT.  Congress 
should  do  its  job,  refuse  to  extend  fast-track 
authority  and  take  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  health,  safety  and  environmental 
laws  that  it  has  worked  for  so  long  to  pass. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  has  made  some  very  excellent 
remarks  this  morning  that  call  our  at- 
tention to  the  principal  issues  involved 
in  the  question  of  a  Mexican  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  that  my  remarks  will 
be  on  the  campaign  finance  reform  bill 
but  are  not  directed  to  the  amendment 
under  consideration  this  morning. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  act  on  campaigrn  fi- 
nance reform  legislation  with  biparti- 
san support.  As  we  renew  our  debate  on 
this  issue,  one  fact  we  can  all  agree  on 
is  that  the  drastically  escalating  cost 
of  elections  demonstrates  our  cam- 
paign financing  laws  are  in  shambles 
and  need  substantial  improvement. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  entirely  too 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  political 
campaigns,  and  we  must  set  limits  on 
what  candidates  can  spend  for  congres- 
sional office.  Such  soaring  costs  have 
forced  all  Members  of  Congress  to  de- 
vote far  too  much  time  and  attention 
to  fundraising  activities.  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  constituents  would 
rather  we  spend  our  time  on  public 
business. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  average 
cost  of  winning  a  Senate  seat  is  now 
more  than  J4  million.  This  means  that 
a  successful  Senate  candidate  must 
raise  nearly  $13,000  every  week  for  6 
years.  Given  that  the  bulk  of  campaign 


fund  raising  may  occur  in  the  last  2 
years  of  a  Senator's  term,  a  successful 
candidate  would  have  to  raise  more 
than  $36,000  every  week  for  those  2 
years.  This  obviously  leaves  far  too  lit- 
tle time  for  vital  matters  of  concern  to 
our  constituents. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1981,  I 
have  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
campaign  reform,  and  several  times  I 
have  introduced  my  own  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  In  prior  public 
service,  I  was  among  the  first  state- 
wide elected  officials  in  Illinois  to 
make  available  information  regarding 
amounts  and  sources  of  my  campaign 
contributions,  and  I  also  made  avail- 
able all  personal  income  and  net  worth. 

As  in  past  years  of  debate  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  the  question  of 
public  financing  remains  controversial. 
I  can  understand  how  there  might  be 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  public  financing. 
I  think  we  all  realize,  however,  that 
unless  we  retain  some  sort  of  public  fi- 
nancing, as  a  triggering  device,  we  can- 
not answer  the  first  amendment  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  1976  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  Under 
the  Court's  ruling.  Congress  could  not 
constitutionally  impose  spending  lim- 
its unless  they  were  adopted  volun- 
tarily: for  example,  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  public  financing, 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  majority 
in  the  Senate  supports  some  kind  of 
reasonable  limitation  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures. Yet  we  continue  to  hear  op- 
position to  the  idea  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  challenger  to 
beat  an  incumbent  without  outspend- 
ing  him.  I  addressed  this  question  dur- 
ing last  year's  debate  on  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  but  let  me  once  again 
point  out  a  few  facts  about  the  two 
election  cycles  in  the  last  10  years  that 
saw  control  of  the  Senate  change 
hands: 

I  came  here  in  1980,  in  the  Reagan 
landslide.  There  were  nine  incumbents 
defeated.  Of  those  nine,  seven  outspent 
their  successful  challengers  during  the 
campaign. 

In  1986.  when  I  ran  for  reelection,  9  of 
the  34  Senators  elected  were  outspent 
by  the  candidates  they  defeated.  Of 
those  nine,  six  were  up  against  incum- 
bents who  outspent  them  during  the 
campaign  by  as  much  as  2  to  1. 

These  election  results  and  campaign 
spending  statistics  clearly  dem- 
onstrate, regardless  of  allegations  to 
the  contrary,  that  reform  of  campaign 
finance  laws  is  not  a  veiled  effort  to 
create  an  incumbent  protection  soci- 
ety. 

Another  concern  addressed  by  S.  3  is 
the  ever-present  issue  of  soft  money — 
those  contributions  falling  outside  of 
Federal  limitations,  yet  directly  im- 
pacting Federal  elections.  S.  3  requires 
that  all  party  committee  spending 
which  affects  a  Federal  election  be 
funded  with  money  permissible  under 
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current  Federal  election  law.  It  also  in- 
cludes provisions  prohibiting  Federal 
officeholders  and  candidates  from  rais- 
ing soft  money  for  political  campaigns 
and  for  nonpolitical  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, evading  the  contribution  limits 
through  the  practice  of  bundling  would 
be  prohibited. 

The  enormous  amounts  of  money 
flowing  into  campaign  coffers  cannot 
help  but  leave  the  impression  that  in- 
fluence is  being  purchased.  Our  elec- 
tions must  be  a  contest  of  ideas;  ideas 
determined  in  the  political  market- 
place and  not  in  the  financial  market- 
place. The  only  effective  way  to  curb 
the  rising  cost  of  political  campaigns  is 
to  impose  a  spending  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  well-financed  can- 
didates can  raise  and  spend,  thus  giv- 
ing under-financed  candidates  the 
chance  to  compete. 

Let  me  say  as  forcefully  as  I  can,  Mr. 
President,  that  spending  limits  alone 
do  not  make  a  good  bill,  but  spending 
limits  are  the  essential  foundation  for 
any  reform  package  we  put  together. 
To  call  a  bill  without  spending  limits 
reform  is  a  joke. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3  has  evolved  from 
several  years  of  debate  in  connection 
with  campaign  finance  reform.  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  support  the 
final  measure  that  is  a  result  of  this 
debate. 

Incidentally,  I  have  reservations 
about  parts  of  this  bill.  There  may  be 
amendments  I  might  support  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  po- 
litical action  committees  are  a  bad 
idea.  I  think  they  are  a  democratic 
idea.  The  average  person  giving  to  a 
labor  union  or  a  corporate  fund  gives 
less  than  $50  a  year  to  campaign  fi- 
nancing in  this  country,  and  becomes  a 
participant  in  the  process  as  a  result  of 
political  action  committees  where  he 
or  she  would  otherwise  not  be  a  partici- 
pant. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  final  result  is 
going  to  be.  I  see  my  friend  on  the 
other  side  standing  on  the  floor,  the 
distinguished  Republican  Member,  who 
has  some  differences  about  this.  But  we 
are  going  to  argue  this.  We  are  going  to 
debate  it.  We  are  going  to  consider  a 
lot  of  amendments,  and  ultimately, 
when  it  is  all  done,  we  will  vote  for  a 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should 
pass  the  bill,  S.  3.  however  it  is  finally 
amended,  send  it  to  the  House,  let  the 
House  work  its  will,  get  a  conference 
report,  send  the  conference  report,  fi- 
nally, to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  who  will  have  the  opportunity 
then  to  consider  this  legislation. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative,  absolutely 
essential  that  we  pass  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  this  year. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  this, 
Mr.  President:  At  one  time  or  another 
in  the  last  several  years,  as  many  as  8 
or  10  of  our  colleagues  have  been  criti- 
cized in  the  public  print  and  electronic 
media  in  very  critical  ways  for  conduct 
mostly  contended  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  political  support  of  some 
kind,  and  the  appearance — not  nec- 
essarily the  fact — of  impropriety. 

As  long  as  we  keep  this  great  big  en- 
gine running  and  this  locomotive 
storming  down  the  track,  we  are  going 
to  have  troubles  here,  Mr.  President. 
We  better  pass  campaign  finance  re- 
form for  the  protection  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Congress.  But, 
Mr.  President,  more  important,  for  the 
protection  of  the  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,253d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HEINZ 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  John  Heinz 
elicited  an  unprecedented  outpouring 
of  emotion  from  Pennsylvanians.  Innu- 
merable people  have  taken  the  time  to 
contact  me — by  telephone,  by  mail,  or 
in  person — to  express  their  grief  over 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  colleague. 
I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  love  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  felt  for 
John  Heinz. 

Recently,  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Clinical  Social  Work  requested  that 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Societies  for  Clinical  So- 
cial Work  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

I  thank  the  chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Memorializing  Senator  John 
Heinz 

The  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work  joins  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Clinical  Social  Work  in  memori- 
alizing  Senator  John   Heinz   upon   his   un- 
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timely  death  on  April  4,  1991.  We  appreciate 
Senator  Heinz  for  his  efforts  to  create  social 
resources  needed  by  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  had  learned  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  vulnerable  people  in  our 
country  and  had  developed  a  clear  vision  re- 
garding societal  responsibility  for  the  elder- 
ly, for  dislocated  workers,  and  for  children 
and  youth.  As  our  state  and  national  soci- 
eties advocate  for  sufficient  health,  mental 
health,  and  substance  abuse  benefits  for  cli- 
ents and  for  their  rights  to  choose  their  pro- 
viders, we  will  miss  a  friend  on  the  Hill. 


NATIONAL  HERO  REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  legislation  designat- 
ing Memorial  Day  1991  as  "National 
Hero  Remembrance  Day."  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato.  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion on  May  9  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 144.  With  Memorial  Day  fast  ap- 
proaching and  many  celebrations  hon- 
oring our  troops  being  planned.  I  feel  it 
is  important  to  honor  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

National  Hero  Remembrance  Day 
would  honor  the  more  than  500,000 
troops  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  troops 
from  28  other  nations. 

As  we  celebrate  the  return  of  our  vic- 
torious troops  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  must  realize  the  special  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  troops  who 
died  during  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  While  I  know  we  all 
grieve  for  each  life  lost  in  this  conflict, 
the  Scud  missile  attack,  on  the  14th 
Quartermaster  Unit  from  western 
Pennsylvania  on  February  25.  1991,  give 
this  legislation  special  significance  for 
me.  As  you  know,  14  young  men  from 
western  Pennsylvania  were  killed  in 
that  attack. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  to  honor  the 
377  Americans  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  freedom.  In  addition, 
with  the  closeness  of  Memorial  Day,  I 
urge  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  individuals 
killed,  missing,  or  taken  prisoner  dur- 
ing Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  and  after  the  cease-fire 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  they  may 
be  recognized  for  their  heroic  actions 
on  behalf  of  their  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Name 

ALABAMA 

Bndjes.  Cin(fy  OJ  

Clark.  Barry  

Go(ftrey,  Rolieit  G  

Henderson,  Bany  K 


Status 


Rank 


Service 


Town 


Killed,  non-hostile . 
Killed  in  action 


Killed  in  action  Cliiet  unnrnt  ofticn  . 

Desert  Shield  „ Hajor 


Pnvate  lirst  class  _ _ Anny 

Serjeant _ _ _ Ak  Force 


AitFom 


Tnnity 

Fairtiope  

Phenn  City . 
Tuscumbia  . 


20 
»2S 

32 

40 
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Nam 


Status 


Rank 


Service 


lown 


Aje 


Heyden.  larnes   

Hojan.  Larry  G  

Hutto.  John  W  

tackson,  Arthur  

lackson.  rimottiy  J 

Jarreil.  Thomas  R 

Ftole.  Ramono  I  

RoOinette.  Ssechen  R  . 

Satchell.  BaiUwin  

Schramm  Stephen  G  . 
Wilteurn.  lames  N 


Cunningham,  lames  B 

Fails.  Dorothy    

FHn.  Ehseo       , 

Noline.  Michael  A 

Pack.  Aaron  A    


ARIZOt 


ARKANS  S 


Echenlaub.  Paul  R  .  U 

Mason.  Steven  G 

Klliitteflburg.  Scctty  I  .. 
Wiecnrek.  Da«<)  M 


CALfOR'  lA 


Campisi.  John     

Connef  Michael  R..  S>  -. 

Ciscklofi).  lames  F  

Cnimtiy.  Dawil  R ,  Jr  

Ditlentuufh.  rtiomaj  M  

Foreman.  Ira  I    

Gahtan.  Arthur  

Haws.  Jimmy  0  

Hem.  Leroy  E  .  Jr 

Hoaje.  Adam  I    _. 

Hoo*.  Peter  Samud 

Jenkins.  Thomas  A 

Kanuha.  Damon  V ._. 

Kramer.  Damil  W 

KuQ.  Erhinn  B   

LiniJsey.  Scott  J  

Malak.  George  N 

Martin  ClHislODliW 

Mitchell.  Adnenw  I  _. 

O'Brien.  Owyl  L 

Patterson.  Anthony  T  ._ 

Paulson.  Dale  L    

Poulet.  lames  Bemanl  . 

Romei.  Iimatliy  W 

Stokes.  Adnan  . 


Saartnndniber.  Geoiie  R 

lapiey  David  I   

IKarne,  Oavir)  A   


CnORA  D 


Belliveau.  Michael  L 

Dillon.  Young       

SaiMn  Manuel  8.  k  . 
IKeaver.  Paul  J  


comccr  ui 


Arteaga.  torge  I    . . 
Beaudoin.  Cindy  M 
Buduan  Steven  A  . 

Butts.  William  T , 

Hughes  Rotiert    

Sylvia,  lames  H  


McCoy.  James  R 


OEUMA  E 


aORB 


Cteyman  Mate  H 

Cress.  Shirley  U   

0an«i.  Candace  M  _ 

Oaugherty.  RoOerl  L.  Jr .. 

Delgado.  Dehmn   

Dougherty  Joseph  D ,  M 
Hatchet  Raymond  L.  k  . 

Gaivcy.  Philip  M 

Hodges.  RoDert  K 

IWty.  Shannon    

Kemp.  Nathaniel  H  . 

Oelschiager  John  I 

Ptummer  Marvtn  J 

Powell  Dodge  R    __ 

Robson.  Michael  R 

Rodngue^.  Eloy  A..  Jl  . 
Sanders  Henry  J .  It  _ 
Sumetall.  Roy  J   


GfORCI 


Iman.  Cbnstophei  ■ 

CUrti,  Larry  M  

Jooes.  Phillip  I  

Olivef.  Arthur  D  

Rt«hle.  Hal  H    ..._ 

Seay.  Iimofhy  B 

Nalker  Charles  S 

Wilkinson  Philip  I  __ 
Worthy.  James  E   


GUAM 


Oamian.  Roy  T .  Jt 


AMn.  Frank  C 


Pnvate  first  class  .... 
Sergeant 


Killed,  non-hostile Specialist 

Desert  Shield  - - Sergeant 

Killed  in  action 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  non-hoslile 

Killed,  non-hostile 

Killed,  non-hostile 

Killed,  non-hostile __._ 

Desert  Shield  _ 

Killed  in  action  _ 


Army 

Manof  Corps 
Aniqr 


Fire  control  lechaiciaii 

Specialist  

Senior  airman  

Sergeant 
Sergeant 

Major 

Captain 


JImnr 

MrRme 

Marine  Corps  . 


Tuscumt)ia  

Brrmingham 

Andalusia _ 

Brmt 

Anniston _.. 

Aleiander  City 

Muscle  Shoals  .... 

Saraland 

Courtland 

Btrmingliam 

Huntsnilt 


Desert  Shield    

Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Killed  in  Ktion  

Killed,  non-hostile 
Killed  in  action   . .. 


Lance  corporal  Marine  Corps  . 

Private Army 

Lance  corporal Marine  Corps  . 

Private  first  class „ . Marine  Corps  . 

Corporal  Marine  Corps  . 


Glendale .. 

Taylor 

Awndalo  . 


Flwenii 


Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  ... 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 


Desert  Shield  .  .. 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed,  non-hostire  . 
Killed  in  action    ... 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  .  . 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed,  non-hoslile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  Ktion  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  m  action  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  10  action 

Killed,  nonhostile  .. 
Desert  Shield  


Captain  _ Air  Force 

Specialist Amqt 

Sergeant Anqt 

Private  first  class Aniiy 


Bentonville 
Parafonld  .. 

Carhsle 

Gmtm  - 


Staff  sergeant Air  Force 


Staff  sergeant 

Petty  officer  

Sergeant  

Warrant  officer  one 

Sergeant 

Captain  

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Private  first  class  ... 

Major 

Lance  corporal  

Staff  sergeant , 

Private  first  class  ... 

Sergeant , 

Specialist  

Warrant  officer  

Warrant  officer  

Pnvate 

Sergeant _ 

Pnvate _ 

Specialist _ 

Capt  _ 

Corporal  

Sergeant  

Warrant  officer 

Sgt  first  class  

Lieutenant  


Manne  Corps 

Navy 

Anny 

Manne  Corps  . 

Array 

Ah  force  - 

Army 

Air  Force  

Manne  

Air  Force  

Manne  Corps  . 

Air  Foict 

Army _ 

Aimy 


Aimy . 
Army. 
tmt . 
Anny. 
Army. 


Anny. 
Mr  For 


Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

Anny _ 


Covna - 

Fntnont  „, 

*nice 

long  Beach  

Bakersfield 

Sacramento 

Newport  Beach  .... 

Travers 

Sacramento 

Corana 

Bistop „- 

Mariposa 

San  Oiego  

Palm  Desert 

Sunnymeade  

Diamond  Springs  . 

Santa  Monica  

Chino  

Moreno  Valley  

Long  Beach _ 

Onard  „ 

Sacramento 

SanCarlos  


Desert  Shield Avn.  elect  mate  3rd  Class  Navy 

Killed  10  action  Sergeant Anny 

Killed,  nonhostile  Specialist 

Killed  in  action  Ha|or _.  Air 


Killed,  non-hostile  . 
Killed  in  Ktion  . 
Killed  non-hostile  . 
Killed  in  action  


Killed,  non-hostile - Chief  warrant  otiicer  . 

Killed,  non-hostile _ „ Corporal  


Captain  (promoted  posthumously)  Air  Force 

Specialist  Aimy 

Petty  officer  second  class Navy 

Staff  sergeant  Amy 


RivKSide  ... 
SanDieio  . 

Mnton 

Fair  Oaks  .. 


lakewood 
Auiara  ...... 


Trumbull  

Plainfiekl  ...... 


Killed  in  action  „....    Corporal 


Amiy 

Manne  Corps  . 


Watertord  . 
\femon  . 


Putnam 


IMilmington  . 


Desert  Shiek)  

Killed,  non-hostile  ...._ 
Post-war.  non-hostile  . 

Killed,  non-hostile 

Desert  SIMM  

MM.  Mi*-tostile 

Killed,  non-hostile 

Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 

Desert  SAieM  

Desert  Skield  

KiM  Ml  actnn  ... 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  ... 
Killed  in  action  ... 
XiM,  nonhostile  . 
Med.  nonbostile  . 
lUM.  nonhostile  . 


Staff  sergeant _ Air  Forte 

Petty  officer  first  class 

Private  first  class 

Pnvate  first  class 

Signalman  3rd  C 

Lance  corporal  

Staff  sergeant  

Chief  warrant  officer  .. 

Tech,  sergeant  

2nd  lieutenant  

Mess  mgt  spec,  apprent 


Amy. 
Amy. 
Naiqr . 
Marine 
Anny  . 
Aran . 
AirFofCt  . 


Jacksonville  Beach 
Fountain 


Corps  . 


.  Ibvy . 

Tech  sergeant' AirFni 

Avn  boatswain's  mate  2nd  class  Hauy  . 

Sergeant Army  „ 

Staff  sergeant  Anny  . 

Master  sergeant _ Amiy . 

First  sergeant  . Amy . 

Staff  sergeant  Aimy  . 


\jKt> 

MOntCdlO  

taisacola  

Panama  City  . 
GuHBmn  ... 
GrecnuDod  .... 

PCnsacoli  

PPttteWdn  . 


toy  West . 

COOM 

Ocala  


Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  m  action  .... 
UM.  nonhostile  . 
Killed  M  actnn     . 
Desert  Shield 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  10  actnn  ... 


Airman  apprentice  . 

Ainnan  

Corporal  

Lance  corporal 


Chief  wanant  officer 

Disbursing  clerti , 

Pnvate  first  class 

Mess  mgt  spec  2nd  Class 
Specialist  , 


Navy 

Navy 

Manne  Corps  . 
Manne  Corps  . 


Navy  . 


leslie  .... 
Decatur  . 
Ailaoti  .. 


Atlanta  . 
Marietta 


Jonestefp  . 
Savannali . 


Rilled  in  actuo 
Rilled  in  action 


_.    Specialist  

....    Lance  corporal 


Anoy . 


Manne  Corps  . 


Toto 

Wanae  . 


24 
33 
19 
36 
20 
» 
21 
3S 
31 
43 
28 


22 
2S 
19 
20 
22 


29 

23 

3  22 

21 


30 
32 
30 
26 
34 
30 

»33 
28 
22 
19 
36 
20 

>2S 
20 
26 
27 
34 

»29 
20 
24 
22 
36 
34 
22 
20 
25 
39 
28 


24 

27 

22 

»34 


26 
19 
21 
30 
35 
23 


29 


30 
36 
20 
20 
26 
20 
» 
39 

»2S 
23 
18 

»28 
27 
28 
30 
34 
42 
29 


19 
21 
21 
it 
27 
22 
19 
35 
22 


21 
22 
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Name 


Status 


Rank 


Sennc* 


Town 


A(t 


IDAHO 
Moller.  Nels  A  ..._ Killed  in  action  . 


UMOIS 


Cooper.  Charles  W  

CVrask.  Gary  W 

CormiH.  Dale  Thomas 
Cronm.  William  D..  Jr  . 

Kills.  Kevm  J  

Horwath.  Raymond  L..  J 

Hurley.  Patncli  R  

Hurley.  William  J  

Keller.  Kenneth  T  

Mitchem.  Earnest  f  .... 

Ptiillis.  Stephen  R  

Porter.  Christian  J 

Schuldl.  Bradley  R 


Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed,  nonhoslile 
Killed,  nonhoslile  . 
Desert  Shield 
Desert  Shield 
Desert  Shield 
Killed,  nonhoslile  .... 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Post-war.  nonhostile 
Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 


Sergeant . 


Captiin 

Sfwcialist 

Captain 

Captain 

Avn.  electrician  ainnan 

Corporal  „... 

Serjeant  major 

Captain  .•.., 

Serfeant  . 


Army  . 


Paul 


Sergeant  first  class  . 
Captain 


Army 

Army 

Air  Force  

Manne  Corps  . 

Navy 

Manne  Corps  . 

Army 

Marine  Corps  . 
Manne  Corps  . 

Army 

Air  Force 


Lance  corporal Marine  Carps  . 

Desert  Shield Captain  „ „ Air  Force  


St  Charles 

Cantrall 

Crystal  Lake 

Elmhurst  

Genoa 

Waukejar  

New  Douglas 

Chicago  Ridgt 

Glenview  „ 

Granite  City  

Rock  Island _. 

Wood  Dale 

Arlington  Heiglits  . 


MDWIA 


Anderson.  Michael  F  . 
Benningtield.  Alan  H 

Lane.  Brian  L  

Miller,  lames  R..  Jr  ... 

Miller.  Mark  A'  

Paddock.  John  M  

Reel,  leflrey  D 

Settimi.  Jetlrey  A  

Simpson.  Brian  N 


Killed,  nonhostile  „ _...    Chiel  warrant  officer  . 


Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  m  action  . 
Killed  in  action  . 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Desert  Shield 


Petty  otficei  second  class  . 

Lance  corporal  

Specialist  

Private  iirst  class  . 


Killed  m  action Corporal 


Chiel  warrant  officer _. 

Pnvate  first  class 

Hess  mgt.  spec,  apprentice  . 


Army 

Navy 

Manne  Corps  . 

Amiy „ 

Army _.. 

Na»y — 

Amiy „. 

navy 

Army 


Fraokfgit  

Evansville  .... 

Bedford  

Decatur  

Cannelton  .... 
Indianapolis  . 
Vincennes  ... 
Fort  Wayne  ... 
Indianapolis  . 


KMA 


Clark.  Steven  Douglas 

Harrison.  Timothy  R  

Kortii.  Thomas  F  

Mills.  Michael  W  

Netierman.  lames  F  

Rennison.  Ronald  D  

Shukers.  leltrey  W  


Desert  Shield  _ Specialist 


Killed  in  action  . 
Killed  in  action  . 
Killed  in  action  ...... 

Killed,  nonhostile  ._ 

Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  


Staff  sergeant 

Major 

Specialist  

civilian 

Specialist 


Army , 

Air  Force 

Air  Force  .... 
Army  . 


Fire  contral  technician  chict Navy 


Employed  by  Army  . 
Amiy 


Cedar  Rapids . 
Maiwell 
Davenport 
Jefferson  .. 

DeWitt  

Dubuque  . 
Union  


KANSAS 


Daniels.  Michael  D  . 

Davis.  Marty  R' 

Gnmm,  William  D  ... 
Middlelon.  JeHrey  T 
Streeler.  Gary  E  


Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 


Speaalist  Army  . 

Pnvate  first  class Amw  . 


Captain Air  Force  . 

Killed  in  action  _ Specialist  Army 

Killed  in  action  _ Sergeant  first  class Army 


Fort  Leavenworth  . 

Salma  

Manhattan 

Oitord  „. 

Manhattan  _. 


KENTUaOf 


McCreighl.  Brent  A  

Myers.  Donald  R  , 

Thorp,  lames  K  , 

Underwood.  Reginald  C 
Wright.  Kevin  E  


Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 


Aimao  

Specialist  . 
Captain  .... 


Captain 

Specialist Aniiy 


Navy 

Army _ 

Manne  Corps 
Manne  Corps 


Eminence  

Paducah  

Valley  Station 
Leiington    ..._. 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Adams.  Thomas  R  

Delagneau.  Rolando  A 

Holland.  Donnie  R 

Hoiyfield.  Ron  R  , 

Schmauss.  Mark  J  

Stewart.  Roderick  T  ..... 
Stnbling.  Earl  K 


Lance  corporal  . 

Corporal  

beutenant  colonel 


Desert  Shield 

Killed  in  action 

Killed  in  action 

Post-war.  nonhostile Petty  officer  third  class 

Killed  in  action  Staff  sergeant 

Desert  Shield  y Radioman  

Killed,  nonhg/ile Major _.. 


MAME 


Jackson.  Mark  D  .... 
Winkley.  Bernard  S 


t  Shield /... 
.  nonhMile 


Manne  Corps  . 

Anity _.. 

Air  Force  

Navy 

Air  Force  

Navy 

Army 


Killed,  nonhostile Lieutenant 

Killed,  nonhostile Chief  warrant  officer . 


Navy 

Manne  Corps  . 


Baton  Rouge  „. 

Gretna  _. 

Bastrop   

Junction  City  _. 

Waggamar.  . 

Shreveport 

Gilbert _ 


Washburn  . 
Windsor 


MARYLAND 


Bland.  Thomas  C .  Jr 

Bowman,  Charles  L..  * 

Hailey.  Garland  V , 

Lang,  lames  M  , 

Love.  James  H , 

Randaoo.  Ronald  M  ...„. 
Shaw,  Timothy  A  


Killed  in  action Captain ' „ Air  Force 

Killed,  nonhostile „ Specialist Araiy  . 

Killed,  nonhoslile Staff  sergeant  Army 

Killed,  nonhostile Lance  corporal Manne  Corps  . 

Desert  Shield  _ Lieutenant „ Navy 

Killed  in  action Sergeant „ ™ Army 

Killed  in  action  Private  first  class _ Army 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Auger.  Allen  M  

Burt.  Paul  L  _.. 

Haggerty.  Thomas  J 

Jones.  Daniel  M  _.._. 

Kilbus.  John  R „ 

Mullin.  Jeffrey  f  

Smith,  Russell  G..  Jr 


Killed,  nonhostile  _ Corporal 

Killed,  nonhostile  Sergeant . 


Killed,  nonhostile Rist  lieutenant  

Desert  Shield _ „  Eleclricans  Mate  3rdC . 

Desert  Shield  Sergeant 

Desert  Shield  Sergeant _ 

Killed  in  action Sergeant  first  class Army 


Marine  Corps  . 

Army „ 

Amiy 

Na\^  

Manne  Corps  . 
Amiy 


Gaithenburg  . 
Manchester  ... 

Baltimore  

Pomlrel  

Arnold  

Glen  Bumie  ... 
Suitland  


west  Boylston 

Hingham  

West  Harwich 

Wakefield  _. 

klonument  Beach 

Weymouth 

Fall  River 


MICHIGAN 


Bartusisk.  Stanley  W 

Benj.  Kurt  A 

Brilmski.  Roger  P..  Jr 

Brooks.  Tyrone  M  

Hansen.  Steven  

Hill.  Timothy 

Howard.  Aaron  W  

Matthews.  Kelly  L  

Palmer.  William  E 

Phillips.  Kelly  D  

Shaw.  David  A 


Corporal  _ Amiy  . 


Corporal 

Sergeant 

Boiler  tech  fireman 

Staff  Sergeant  

Specialist 

Private  fust  class  . 


Manne  Corps  . 

Army „ 

Naiqi 

Amiy 

Army 

Amiy 


Bentilin.  Stephen  E  . 
Joel  Daniel  D' 

MMNESOTA 



Jones  Glen  0 ™ 

Rush.  Scott  A 

Turner.  Charles  J    .... 

Welch.  Lawrence  N  

Allen.  Michael  R  

MISSISSIPPI 

Killed  in  action 

Killed,  nonhostile 

Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  nonhostile Sergeant Army  . 

Killed  in  action Specialist Army 

Killed,  nonhostile Specialist Army  . 

Killed,  nonhostile Staff  sergeant Manne  Corps  . 

Killed,  nonhostile Lance  corporal  _ _ Manne  Catjis  . 

Killed  in  action _ Corporal Manne  Corps  . 

Killed,  nonhostile Coriwral _ Manne  Corps  . 

Killed  in  action Specialist  Army  . 

Killed,  nonhostile ._  Prnrate  lirst  class ™ Aimj 

Killed  in  action Leutenant „.    Naur 

Killed,  nonhostile Sergeant Army 


Romulus 

Garden  City . 
Ossmgelie  .. 
DeHat 


Detroit  . 

Battle  Creek 

Buckley 

Hillsdale _. 

Madison  Heights . 
S.  Hamsnile 


Yellow  Meadow  . 

Delavan 

Grand  Rapids 

Blaine  , 

Richfield  

Chrslnlni 


33 

:i 

30 
29 
IS 
2i 

37 
27 
76 
41 
>30 
20 


X 

32 
20 
20 
20 
M 
21 
2S 
22 


22 
»31 
»37 
23 
37 
21 
28 


20 

19 

»28 

2e 

39 


23 
29 

30 
27 
22 


20 
'30 
»42 

21 
>30 

20 

3S 


27 
27 


»2S 
20 
37 
20 
31 
24 
21 


22 
24 
2t 
19 
» 
21 
44 


'34 

22 
24 
M 
21 
23 
20 
28 
23 
22 
33 
22 


23 
23 
21 
19 
»29 
41 


Killed,  nonhostile  . 


Staff  sergeant  Aimy  . 


NestPnnt 
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Status 


Rank 


Service 


Town 


Age 


Garrett.  M<lie  X  . 
Hampton.  Tracy  . 
Mills.  Randall  C  . 
Wilcher.  James 


WSS(  JRI 


Bianco.  Scott  F  

CsKen.  Gerald  A 

Connor.  Patnck  K  

Cooper.  Dallas  

Costen.  William  T  .... 

Famen.  Stewn  9  

Gilliland.  Oavid  A  .... 

Herman.  David  I  

Jones.  Aleiandef 

lee.  Richard  R 

McKinney.  Carol  

MoHley.  Phillip  D  .„. 
Trautman.  Steven  R 


MONT  NA 


Cimquist.  Mart  R 
Rose.  Peter 


NEBRJ  M 


ntW  riMM  jNHt 


Chinbufg.  Michael  L 

Oilkm.  Gary     

Hector.  Wade  E  

Plasch.  David  G  

Rilch.  Todd  C 


James.  Jimmy  W  

Mongiella.  Garetl  A  . 

Rossi.  Marie  T  _ 

Ross.  Leonard  A  ...„. 

Snyder.  John  M  . 

Talley  RoDert  0  

Wade.  Rotiert  C  


NEWje  SCY 


NEWMI  UCO 


Hart.  Adrian  t 
Nee!.  Randy  L 


N£WY  DK 


Ames.  David  R  

Blessinger.  John  P  

Oark.  Otto  F 

C«no.  Ismael    

Faiardo.  Mano  

Fleming.  Anthony  J  .... 
Fontaine.  Giil>ert  A  -. 

Hem.  Kerry  P 

Heniy-Garey  Luis  A  ... 

Jock.  Dale  William  

McCarthy.  Eugene  

Murphy.  Joe     

Oitii.  Patliouviet  E  .... 

Rnera.  Manuel.  Ji 

ScWand.  Tkonas.  i .. 
Skiny.  IWMetn  M  .... 

ST'der.  David  T  

Stewart.  Anthony  D  .... 

Stone  Thomas  6  

Swano.  Peter  L..  It ..... 

Vijrass.  Scon  N 

ViqueJ.  Carlos  A  

VoMen  Robert  L  

Walrath,  Thomas  E  ~. 

Weaver.  Brian  P 

Witrte.  Harold  P.  M^ 


N0R1MO  aUM 


Blue.  Tommy  A 

Ckapman  Chnstoplier  J 

Hams  Michael  A..  Ji 

Jackson  Kenneth  J  

King.  Jerry  L     

Lake.  Vctor  T .  Jr . 
McSougle.  Melvin  0  . 
McKnigM  Booby  L  „ 

Olson.  Patnck  B 

Parter.  Fied  R .  Je ... 

Perry.  Kenneth  J  

Thomas.  Ptimp  J 
Ware.  BohOy  M    . 


NORTH  DKOTA 


Oban.  Jetfiy  J 


OHI 


Atglegate.  Tony  R  .. 

Be(2.  Dennis  W     

Caldwell  Thomas  R  . 

Cash-  Clarence  A 

Oanieison.  DonaM  ._ 


Dolvin.  Kevin  R 

Dwyer.  Rotert  J  

Edwards.  Jonathaa  R  .... 

Goiofram  Mart  J 

Hulec.  Rande  J 

Ramm.  Jonathan  H 


Killed,  nonhostile StaW  sergeant 

Desert  Shield  — Sergeant 

Killed,  nonhostile _ _ __ Sergeant 

Desert  Shield Sergeant 


Aimy . 
Army. 
Anny . 
Aimy . 


latiiel 

unknown  

Waynestwro 

Crystal  Springs  . 


Killed,  nonhostile _ 

Killed,  nonhostile Private  first  class  . 


Corporal  _ Marine  Corps  . 


Killed  in  action  .. 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  .. 
Killed  in  action  .. 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile 
Desert  Shield  ... 
Killed,  nonhostile 


Lieutenant _ „. 

Sergeant 

Lieutenant 

Specialist  

Boiler  tech  3rd  class  . 

Specialist -. 

Airman  apprentice 


Army  . 
Navy  . 
Aimy . 
Nayy  . 


Chief  warrant  officer  . 

Desert  Shield  Chief  warrant  officer  . 

Killed,  nonhostile  Specialist  

Killed,  nonhostile „ _ Specialist  


Mvy . 


Aimy. 
Army . 


St.  Louis  

St.  Louis  

Columbia  

Russelville  

St.  Louis  

Columbia  

Warrensburg  .. 

Hazelwood  

St-  Louis  

Independence  . 

Leslie  

Blue  Spnngs  .. 
Houstonia 


Killed,  nonhostile „ _ Specialist  _ _..    Army  . 

Desert  Shield  Isl  lieutenant  Amy  . 


Colombia  Falls . 


Desert  Shield  Captain  

Desert  Shield   Captain  _ 

Killed,  nonhostile Specialist  _. 

Killed  in  Ktion  Warrant  oHicef  

Killed,  nonhostile  _ _ Private  first  class  . 


Air  Force  

Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

Army „ 

Amy 


Lincoln 


Durham  . 
Concord  . 


Postmouth  . 
Charleston 


Desert  Shield  _ Specialist  .. 

Killed  in  xtion Sergeant .... 

Killed,  nonhostile  Maior  

Killed,  nonhostile Sergeant  ... 

Desert  Shield    _ Lieutenant  . 


Anny 

Marine  Corps 
Aimy 


Killed  in  action  „ Private  . 

Killed  m  action  „ Pmrate  first  class  . 


Army . 
Army . 


Unknown  

Belvidere 

Oradell  

Pleasantville 
Milltown  


Killed,  nonhostile  . 


Specialist 


Desert  Shield  Airman  apprentice 


Army . 
Na«y  . 


Hactcflsack . 


Albuquerque  . 
Albuquerque  . 


Killed,  nonhostile  Staff  sergeant 

Killed  in  action  _ _ Staff  sergeant . 


Killed,  nonhostile 
Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action 
Killed,  nonhostile 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhost.le 


Master  sergeant . 

Corporal  

Captain 


Avn  ordnancemen  class  3nl  dass Navy  . 

Aviation  storekeeper  Navy  . 

Warrant  officer  Army. 

Specialist Army  . 


Army 

Air  Force  

Army 

Marine  Corps  . 
Army 


Sergeant _ Army _.... 


Machinist  mate  fireman  apprentice  Plavy  . 

Mapr Marine  Corps  . 

Killed,  nonhostile First  sergeant  Aimy 

Killed  in  action    ....•..„ 

Killed,  nonhostile 

Killed,  nonhostile , 

Killed,  nonhostile  

Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

NiNtd  n  actiofl  ...._„.......„.„........„.. 

Omit  SImH 

MM.  nnhsstile 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile  ...__ 

Desert  Shield  

KilM  m  action 


Captain 

Lance  corporal  

Second  lieutenant  . 

Lance  corporal  

Lance  corporal  

Specialist  

Specialist  

Private 


Lieutenant  colonel  (Dr.)  . 
Boiler  tech  1st  class  .... 
Specialist 


Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  . 

Army  

Marine  Corps  . 
Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

kmt 

Anny 

Army 

Navy  . 


Schuytef 

SuftoMl  

Connlli „.. 

BnxB „.. 

FlushMf 

Buffalo 

Spring  Valley 
Sound  Beach 

Brooklyn 

Malone 

BnioWyn 

Rnse«elt  

Rtdgewood  

Bran« 

Soencerport  . .. 
Tonawanda  .... 

Ene  

TMkefs  , 

FalcoMf 

Salem  . 


Aviation  elect.  2nd  class 


Aniiy . 
Navy . 


Staff  sergeant  Aimy  . 


Tonawanda  

Brora , 

Rego  Park  _. 

Santiaria  Springs 

lockport  

Caroga  lake  


Desert  Shield Sergeant . 

Killed,  nonhostile  _ Sergeant . 

Killed  in  action   

Killed,  nonhostile  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  nonhostile 

Desert  Shield  , 

Killed,  nonhostile 

Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile ._ 

Diseft  Skielil 


Staff  sergeant  

Private  firsl-class  . 
Pnvale  first  class  . 

Corporal  _ 

Sergeant _ 

Specialist 


First  lieutenant 

Boiler  tech  2nd  class  . 


Specialist  Aimy . 

Avn  struct  mechan.  3rd  class  „...    Navy  . 

Kilkd.  nonhostile _ Specialist  Aimy  . 


Aimy _. 

Army 

Aimy 

Army 

Army 

Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

Aimy 

Ai(  Force  

Navy  .- _.. 


Springfield  

Charlotte 

Pullocksville 

Concord  

Winston  Salem  .... 

Jacksonville 

Fayettewlle 

Dallas  

Washington 

Reidswlle 

lake  Waccamaw  . 

Chapel  Hill , 

New  Bern  


Killed,  nonhostile  . 


Captain 


Air  Force  „ Grand  Forks 


Kilied  m  action  .... 
Desot  SkaM  ...... 

Dtseit  SheM  

Killed  in  action   ... 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  m  action  ... 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  .... 


Sergeant  . 
Corporal 
Captain   . 
Specialist 

Sergeant 

Captain  

Lieutenant  

Captain  „ 

Sergeant 

Staff  sergeant 
Staff  sergeant 


Army 

Marine  Corps 
Air  Force  


Portsmouth 
Alliance 


Marine  Corps  . 

Navy 

Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

AirFoia 


Mineral  City „.. 

Worthington  ..... 

Terrace  Parti  

AHiance  

CImtaatf 

Mason 


31 
21 
29 
li 


21 

30 

>25 


27 
22 
21 

n 

19 
36 

"k 

21 


20 


26 
29 
22 
23 
20 


22 
25 
32 
26 
25 
IS 
31 


26 
19 


30 
>33 
35 
27 
29 
25 
22 
28 
28 
28 
35 
47 
27 
31 
20 
23 
21 
19 
20 
20 
28 
47 
38 
25 
22 
28 


33 
25 
26 
22 
20 
22 
35 
52 
25 
24 
»23 
25 
21 


27 


28 
22 
32 
20 
35 
29 
32 
34 
23 

25 
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Name 


Status 


Rank 


Service 


Tourn 


Mi.  Anthony  W 
Lumpkins.  James  H. 


Killed  tn  action  . 
Killed  in  action  . 


Noonan.  Robert  _  Desert  Shielii 

Spackman.  Brian  K „..  Desert  Shield 

Spellacy.  David  M _....  Killed  in  action 

OREGON 

Cady.  Andre*  T Desert  Shield  Petty  officer  2nd  Class Navy 


Specialist  _ _ Army  . 

Lance  cotpofil 

Specialist 

Specitlist 

Captaiii  . „ 


Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

Army 

Mrarine  Coips  . 


Dailey,  Michael  C.  ii 
Linderman.  Michael  E. 

Maks.  Joseph  D 

Noble.  Shawnacee  L 
Schiedler.  Matthew  J 


Killed  in  action 


Ptivale  first  class  . 


Killed  in  action  _ Lance  corporal 


Killed,  non-hostile . 
Killed,  nonhoslile  .. 
Desert  Shield 


Wedgewood.  Troy  M  Killed  in  action  , 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Atherton.  Steven  £  Killed  in  action  . 


First  lieutenant 

Pnvate  first  class _ Amqr 

Data  systems  tech.  3fd  Class Navy 

Specialist  Anny 


Army „ 

Marine  Corps  . 
Amy __ 


Boliver.  John  A  . 
Boxler.  John  T 


Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 


Specialist 

Specialijt  . 

Satieant .. 


Brace.  William  C _ Killed,  nonhostile  Specialist 


Bnosky,  etfrey  J _ Desert  Shield 

Brcwn,  James  R Desert  Shield 

Carrmgton.  Mronray  C  Desert  Shield 

Clark.  Beverty  S  „ Killed  in  action 


Afiny  . 
Aimy  . 
Aimy  . 
Amiy. 


Fiisl  lieutenant  Aimy  . 

Specialist 
Seaman  . 


Connelly.  Mark  A  . 

Cooke.  Michael  D 

Graver.  Alan  B   

Gillespie.  John  H _., 

Hollen,  Ouane  W..  Jr 

Keough,  Frank  S  

Lupalsky,  Daniel  

Madison.  Anthony 

Mayes.  Chnstine  L  

McKinsey.  Daniel  C 

Moran.  Thomas  J  

Reid.  Fredrick  A  

Siko.  Stephen  J 


Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed  in  action  .... 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Desert  Shield 


Specialist  .. 
Major  (DiJ 
Corporal  .... 
Setieaiit . 


Speicher.  Jeffrey  W 
Smith.  Michael  S  ... 
Waldron.  tames  E  .. 
Walls.  Frank  J 


Specialist 

— Boiler  technician 

Desert  Shield  Staff  Sergeant  ,. 

Desert  Shield  _ Captain  . 

Killed  in  action  _ Specialist  ._...„ 

Desert  Shield  Specialist  .._ 

Killed,  nonhostile Serteant 

Killed  in  action  Lance  corporal 

Killed  in  action  . Specialist  , 


Major  (Dr.)  

Specialist 

Specialist  

Electrician's  mate  Jnd  class Navy 

Specialist  Army 


Navy 

Army 

Amy _ 

Marine  Corps  . 

Army 

Army 

Army 

Amy 


Amy 

Navy  _ 

Marine  Coips  . 

Air  Force  _ 

Amy  . 
Army  . 
Amy  . 


Specialist  Army 


Marine  Corps  , 
Amy 


Wolverton.  Richard  V Killed  in  action  _ _. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Vega  Velaique:.  Mano Killed,  nonhostile _ 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bates.  lommie Desert  Shield  First  lieutenant Army 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ' 


Sergeant  . 


Rivers.  Ernest  _ Desert  Shield  ... 

Walters.  Diion  L.  h Killed  in  action 

TENNESSEE 


Sergeant _ ...„ Marine  Corps  . 

Captain  „ Air  Force  


Await.  Russell  F _ Killed,  nonhostile Staff  sergeant 

Brown.  Darrell  K  .  «.-... 

Fielder.  Douglas  L 
Graybeal.  Daniel  E 


Hancock.  Joe  Heniy.  Jr  . 

May.  James  B,.  II  

Smith.  James  A..  Jr 

Stephens.  John  B  

Tatum.  James  D 

Valentine.  Roger  E  


Desert  Shield 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed  in  action  .... 

Desert  Shield  

Killed  m  action  .... 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed  in  action  .... 


Aiman  apprentice  . 

Specialist  

First  lieutenant 


Amy  . 


Aimy . 


Lieutenant  colonel  Amy 

Senior  master  sergeant  Air  Force 

Machinist  mate  3rd  class Navy 

Specialist  ._ Army 

Specialist — Army 

Pnvate Army 


TEXAS 


Alanii.  Andy  

Bradl.  Douglas  I  .. 
Butler.  Tommy  D  „. 
Chase.  Richard  W  . 
Collins.  Melford  R  . 
Delgado.  Luis 


Donaldson.  Patndi  A 

Fowler.  John  C  

Gardner.  Samuel  M  .... 

Gar7a.  Arthur  0 

Garza.  Daniel  

Gordon.  John  M  

Haddad,  Albert  G..  Jr  . 
Hawthorne.  James  D  .. 

Herr.  David  R.  Jr 

Herrera.  Rosendo  

Hull.  Daniel  V  

Knutson.  Lonty  A 


Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 
Desert  Shield   ... 
Killed  in  action  . 
Killed  in  action  . 


Killed,  nonhostile Chief  warrant  officer 


Specialist  

Captain 

Specialist  

Major _ Air  Force 

Private  first  class Army  . 

Specialist  Amy  . 


Amy 

All  Force 
Amy  . 


Killed,  nonhostile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile  . 

Desert  Shield  

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Killed  in  action  .... 
Killed,  nonhostile  . 
Desert  Shield 
Desert  Shield 


Specialist 
Master  sergeant 
Lance  corporal  ... 
Staff  sergeant .... 

Major 

Corporal  

Sergeant  . 


Air  Force  

Marine  Corps  . 

Air  Force  _ 

Air  Force  

Marine  Corps  . 
Marine  Corps  . 


Lieutenant  

Desert  Shield  _ Technical  sergeant 

Mahan,  Gary „ Desert  Shield  Specialist 


Captain  _ Marine  Corps  . 

Master  sergeant  Air  Force 

Navy  . 


Montalvo.  Candelaho 
Murray.  James  C.  Jr 

Pere:.  Daniel  G  

Price.  Richard  M  

Sheffield.  Edward  E 
Stephens,  Christopher  H  . 


Died  of  wounds  receiiiol  in  actnn  ~ Sergeant 

Killed  in  action  Private  first  class  .. 

Desert  Shield  Technical  sergeant 


Desert  Shield  Maior  . 

Desert  Shield  Staff  sergeant 

„ Killed  in  action  „ _ Staff  sergeant  

Villarreal.  Carpio.  Jr _ Killed  in  action  „ SMSergeant 

Walker.  Daniel  B  _....  Killed  in  action  _ Lance  corporal  

Winkle.  Corey  L  Killed  in  action  _ Pnvate  first  class  . 

UTAH 

Rollins.  JeHiey  A Killed,  non-hostile _ Sergeant Amy 

Slephanson.  Dion  J  ._ ._ Killed  in  action  Private  first  class Manne  Corps 

VDGINMSIMDS 


AirFmce  

Amy _, 

Manne  Corps  . 

Amy 

Air  Force  

Air  Force  

Air  Force  

Amy 

Air  Force  _ 

Manne  Corps  . 
Army 


Huyghue.  Wilton  L Desert  Shield 

Josiah.  Troy  Desert  Shield 

VIRGINIA 

Avey.  Hans  Chnstian  Richard  

Can.  Jason.  C  

Gay.  Pamela  Y  


Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 


Fiiiman 

Petty  officer  2nd  class  . 


Pnvate  first  class  . 

Sergeant  

Prnrate  first  class  . 


Navy  . 


Lima  

New  RichmoMl . 

CiKinnati  

Mies 

Columtius _. 


Ftorence 


Klamath  Falls  . 

Douglas „ 

Roseburg  

Albany 

Hubbard  

The  Dalles 


Nurmine  

Monongahela  .... 

Johnstown  

Fountain  ill 

Tamague  

Pittsburgh  

North  Braddoct . 

Armagh   „ 

Lancaster  


Willow  Grove 

Penn  Hills  . 

Philadelphia 

Bellwood    _ 

North  HunlingtM  _ 

Centralia   

Monessen  

RKhester  Mills  ..._ 

Hanover  

Cornwalis  Heights 

Hamsburg 

Latrobe _ 

Camp  Hill  . 

Ene  

Jeannett 

Hawthorne 

Latrabe 


Coventiy  . 

Anderson  . 
Columbia 


Lynchburg  .... 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Johnson  City 
Nashville 
Jonesboro  .. 
Someiwlle  . 
Homstom 

Atlwiis 

Memphis  ... 


Corpus  Chnsti  . 

Houston , 

Amanllo  _. 

San  Antonio   ._ 

Uhland  

Laredo  

Comgan 

Beaumont  

Malou 

Kingsville  __ 

San  Antonn 

Spnni  


StHuKit 

Ft  lllfcrth 

San  Antonio 

Dallas  

Saa  Antono  . 

Waco 

Eagle  Pass  .. 

Connie 

San  Antonio  . 
San  Antonio  . 
San  Antonio  . 

Houston  

San  Antonio  . 

Flmt  .._ 

Uibboch  


Beuiitrtiil  . 
Dams 


St.  Thomas 
St.  Thomas 


Falls  Church 

Halitai  

Snny 


Age 


21 
22 


2S 
19 
IS 
31 

18 
20 
22 


26 
27 
44 
24 
2S 
27 
22 
23 
34 
22 
32 
34 
24 
22 
22 
27 
23 
21 
29 
33 
24 
20 
25 
2S 
20 
24 


27 


26 
»29 


»3I 
19 
22 
25 
49 

>3S 
22 
26 
22 
19 


20 
29 
22 
43 
34 
30 
30 
26 
35 
20 
24 
46 
22 
24 
21 
45 
31 
27 
23 
25 
20 
50 
31 
2« 
27 
55 
20 
21 


23 
20 


20 
25 


21 
24 
19 
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NlR! 


Genlnr,  Kenneth  B 

Greiwif.  Tn)»  I  

Morgan.  Donali)  

Manns.  MicKael  H.  Jr .... 

Plunk.  TenK   - 

hremba.  Kip  A 

Iillai.  Donaldson.  P.  ■  . 
Williams.  Jonathan  M  ... 
Zeujner.  Thomas  CM  ... 


WASHU  ITON 


Betas.  Lee  k' 


0MlM.Da«4Q  . 
«.  Enc  D 


LiMMnaia.  Ointin  Cr»| 

Menrae,  Hichjcl  II 

Hofgan.  tohn  K  


MESI  VI  GMIA 


Til.  josepli  P  W  . 

.MartE    

Hum.  loseph  G .  IH 
Xiit  Reutwn  G  .  ill 


NlSa  SH 


Biieie.  Paul  G 

Callomir.  Kevin  U(  . 

Fit2.  Michael  L  

Monsen.  lawe  M  — 

Nelson.  Rnlqr  J 

Schnie<lef.  Scott  A  ... 

Scott.  Bnan  P  

StrehkM.  William  A 
Wanke.  Patrick  A  


DaviU.  Manuel  M 


Dees.  Tatiana  . 


do  Home  ot  R(  on)  AvailaUe 


lean.  Ralph  E 


PRISONER  Of  WAR  (nc  hoi^-ol-itcord  (men  per  DoD 
given  per  DoO  policrl 


poll  yl 


iKi  i 


Al  kM«n  PWIs  released 
Musing  (no  home-ol' 
CmIc.  Barr) 

Speicher.  Michael  S 

Prisoners  o*  War  Retailed  to  U.S.  Contret 

kree.  Clittord  H . 
Elwrly.  David  W  .. 
fa.  letlrej  D 


Grillith.  Itiomas  E..  Jr  

Hunter.  Gu»  L .  Ii 

Rolwts.  Han>  M«  

Slade.  lamrerKe  R  

lice,  letlrej  S  

Zmii.  M1re)i  N 

Mosing  Retumef  to  US.  Control 

Andrews.  WiIIk*  f _ 

Bush  David     ..„ _. 

Benyman  Michael  C  

Cornum.  Rtionda  I.  (Dr.)  . 

Dunlap   TrO|  A  

loclien.  David „ 

leal*.  Melissa  A 

Rickett.  Crystal  I  _ 

Sanborn  Russell  A  C  

Small,  losepn  I .  Ill  

Stamens.  Daniel  J..  It  „.. 

Storr.  Richard  0 — 

S«e».  Robert  1 

Wet»l.  Robert 


Returned  to  US.  Control  nol 

leltries.  lem  R 

Rce.  Hewn  R  


The  ACTING 
pore.  Morning 
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DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  CASUALTIES— Continued 

!As  ot  May  6.  1991.  through  casualty  leport  No  102] 


May  17,  1991 


Status 


Rank 


Service 


Town 


Age 


Killed  in  action  Sergeant Army Ringgold  .. 

Marine  Cocps - Rictimond 

Ford  . 


Died  of  mounds  received  in  action  Lance  corporal 

Killed,  non-hostile Statt  sergeant . 

Desert  Shield  Fireman 

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  


Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 
Killed  in  action 


First  lieutenant 
Lance  corporal 
First  lieutenant 

Corporal  

Major 


Anity 

Marine  Corps  . 
Army 


Amq . 


Fredericksburg  . 

Vmton  

Springfield  

Miller  School  .... 

Portsmouth  

Petersburg  


Killed,  non-hostile 
Desert  Shield 


Sergeant  

Private  first  class  . 

Sergeant  

First  lieutenant 


Aimy _„ Port  Orchard 

Aimy » Seattle 

Army TaciMia  — 

Air  Force M»la|«  . 


Private  1st  class  _ - _ Army - Bremerton 

Desert  Shield First  lieutenant   -_ Marine  Coips. — _ Bellevue  .... 

Killed  in  action _ _ Warrant  officer Army Bellevue  ... 


Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  non-hostile Private  first  class  . 


Specialist  

Boiler  tech.  2nd  class 
Captain 


Aniiy . 


Aimy. 


Morgantown  . 

Elkins 

Charlestown  . 
Dunim 


Killed  in  action  

Desert  Shield  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 

Desert  Shie'd   

Desert  Shieid    

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed  in  action  

Killed,  non-hostile  . 


Killed  in  action 


Senior  master  sergeant _ Air  Force 

Private  1st  class  Army 


Private 

Statt  sergeant  

Airman  1st  class  .. 
Private  first  class  . 
Sergeant  . 


Sergeant . Army 

Private  first  class - _ Army  . 


Army 
Marine  Corps 
Air  Force 
Marine  Corps 
Army 


Milwaykee  .... 

Arpin  

HOficon 

Penbine 

New  Auburn 
Milwaukee  ... 
Park  Falls  . 

Kenosha  

Watertown  ... 


Specialist 


Desert  Shield Staff  sergeant 

Desert  Shield  _ _ Staff  sergeant 


Aim)  . 
Araiy . 
Aimy . 


Gillette  . 


Tehran  . 


Mis»ng 
Missing 


Lieutenant  Cmdr _ Navy  . 

Lieutenant  Cmdr  Na\»  ■ 


WA. 
WA. 


Rekased It.  Coteiel 


IWeasMi 


Cotaad  . 
Lt  Cokmel 

Maior 


Marine  Corps Seattle,  Wash 


Aif  Force 
Air  force 
Air  Force 


Chief  Warrant  OflWl  , Marine  Corps  . 

Captain ^ Air  Force  

lieutenant  .._ , Navy  

Maior  Air  Force  

Lieutenant -...  Navy 


Braiil.  Ind 
Fall  River.  Mass 

Sparta.  NJ 

Moultrie.  Ga 

Savannah.  Ga  .._ 
Wayland.  Mass  .. 
Sellersville.  Pa  ... 
Cherry  Hill.  NJ  ... 


Retned  to  unit  . 


Previously  Reported  Missing 


Released 


ReleaKd 
Released 


Captain 

Specialist  

Captain 

Major 

Specialist  

Specialist 

Specialist 

Staff  Sergeant  - 

Captain  

Major 

Staff  Sefgeant  .. 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 


Air  Force  Syracuse.  N  Y  ... 

Army Hyattsville.  Md  . 


Marine  Corps  . 
Army  . 
Amy  . 


Aimy. 


Cleveland.  OMa  . 

Freville.  N.Y  , 

Massac.  Ill _. 

Bessember.  Ala 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Army Detroit.  Mich  

Marine  Corps - Deland.  Fla  

Marine  Corps — Racine.  Wis 

Army - Lynwood,  Wash  

Air  Force  Spokane,  Wash 

Air  Force  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

Navy Metuchen.  NJ 


Prwate 

First  Lieutenant 


Army St  Louis.  Mo  .. 

Army _ Choteau.  Mont 


■  Figure  includes  one  Depai  ment  of  the  Army  Cmlian  Employee 

'Change  m  Home-ot-Recor 

'Change  m  status,  formerl 

•Eliminates  redundant  *nt 

'Change  m  status  fomri 

'Figure  includes  Kelumef 

'  Individuals  were  prevnusl 

Note— Names  ol  killed,  no 

Total  Desert  Stoim  deaths 

Names  ot  missing  =  2 

Names  ol  PWTs  -  0. 


reiKrted  as  Killed  m  Action 
n    Mis'ing  Returned  to  US  Control  " 

reported  as  Missing 

to  U  S  Control  Not  Previously  Reported  Missing 

selected  lor  promotion  and  were  promoted  wtiile  missing/poslhumously 

ostile  =  120'         Names  of  killed  in  action  -  143.        Died  ol  wounds  received  m  action  =  2. 

anted  -  265 '        Total  Desert  Shield  Deaths  (all  Non-Hostilel  =  108        Total  post-war.  nonhostile  deaths : 

Missing  released  =  U.        Missing  returned  to  unit  =  2. 
DWrs  released  =  9         Total  released  named  =  25 ' 


4  (after  1 1  April  cease  fire) 


32 
21 
30 
23 
25 
21 
2S 
23 
3« 


22 
23 

It 
20 
20 
2S 


20 
27 
38 

19 


»43 
20 

MS 
3S 
21 
20 
22 
27 
20 


22 
34 
39 


35 
33 


39 
43 
39 
34 
46 
30 
26 
35 
28 


32 
21 
28 
36 

20 
23 
20 
31 
27 
39 
»3I 
29 
24 
30 


32 
27 


CONCLUS[ON  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
1  usiness  is  closed. 


SENATE  ELECTIONS  ETfflCS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  3.  which  the  clerk  will  now 
report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Boren  amendment  No.  242,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Graham  amendment  No.  245  (to  amend- 
ment No.  242),  to  require  I»residential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates  who  receive 
public  campaign  funds  to  engage  in  debate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  245 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  wondering  if  my  frien^d  from  Illi- 
nois will  linger  for  a  question  about  his 
comments. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  always  to 
yield  to  my  neighbor  from  Kentucky. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  one  of  the  major  par- 
ticipants in  this  debate  for  years.  I 
think  he  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  We  do  have  dif- 
ferences about  what  the  bill  ought  to 
look  like  in  the  end. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  was  listening  to  his  observations 
about  this  debate  and  just  wondered  if 
I  heard  correctly  that  influence  was 
being  bought  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  I  did  not  suggest 
that  influence  has  been  bought  here  in 
the  Senate.  I  suggested  that  the  ap- 
pearance to  the  public  at  large,  I  think 
from  time  to  time,  is  that  influence  is 
bought.  Let  me  respond  to  that  very 
quickly. 

Every  time,  lately,  that  I  act  on  a 
major  concern  of  constituents  back 
home,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
am  concerned  about  whether  they  have 
been  supporting  me.  Now,  that  is  pret- 
ty much  of  a  peculiarity  of  this  place. 
I  just  had  somebody  come  in  last  week 
that  I  want  to  help.  I  called  in  my  peo- 
ple and  I  said,  "Has  that  gentleman 
given  me  a  campaign  contribution?" 
and  they  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Put  ev- 
erything in  writing."  I  want  a  public 
record  of  this  before  I  help. 

What  an  anomaly,  what  a  peculiarity 
of  the  system  now,  that  if  a  person 
walks  off  the  street  who  does  not  know 
you  and  never  gave  you  a  nickel,  you 
feel  more  comfortable  about  being  of 
assistance  than  someone  who  has  visi- 
bly, over  the  years  and  financially, 
clearly  supported  your  campaign.  That 
bothers  me  a  lot. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  ask  further,  if 
that  constituent  has  been  someone  who 
operated  a  phone  bank  for  the  Senator 
for  his  campaign  and  volunteered, 
would  the  Senator  also  have  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  inappropriate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  I  would  always  evaluate 
everything  on  the  basis  of  what  I  saw 
before.  When  I  started  in  politics  four 
decades  ago,  my  dad  said,  "Son,  always 
try  to  avoid  doing  anything  you  have 
to  read  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper." I  have  tried  to  conduct  my  life 


according  to  that  ethical  standard.  It 
has  worked  pretty  well  for  me. 

When  they  walk  in  the  door,  I  try  to 
look  at  the  article  in  the  newspaper  be- 
fore I  act.  That  has  worked  well  for  me. 
But  I  do  suggest  to  my  colleague,  in  all 
sincerity  and  as  humbly  as  I  can  re- 
spond to  his  question,  that  I  think  this 
very  large  sum  of  money  that  is  being 
employed  in  these  Senate  campaigns 
now  is  beginning  to  shock  folks  back 
home.  I  truly  believe  that,  and  I  think 
that  the  larger  the  amount,  the  more 
the  risk  with  respect  to  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  by  the  folks  back  home. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Might  I  ask  my 
friend  further,  what  are  the  large 
amounts  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  I  have  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  up  to  my  proper 
schooling  on  this  bill.  Last  year  this 
bill  would  have  permitted  an  expendi- 
ture in  Illinois  for  a  campaign  in  my 
State  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  thought,  of 
around  $4.5  million.  I  thought  that 
with  the  flexibility  feature  it  got  fairly 
close  to  5.  I  argue  that  that  is  a  fairly 
reasonable  amount  for  my  State. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  guess  my  ques- 
tion is.  under  existing  law,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  most  an  individual 
could  give  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
an  election  would  be  $1,000? 

Mr.  DIXON.  An  individual  in  a  PAC  5. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Right. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Incidentally,  I  do  not 
have  any  trouble  with  either  of  these 
amounts.  I  comment  this  way:  If  any- 
thing, inflation  has  affected  that  some- 
what, and  I  do  not  think  a  modest  ac- 
commodation, at  least  on  the  individ- 
ual contribution  side,  would  be  out  of 
line,  candidly.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  those  numbers,  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  What  is  the  cor- 
rupting influence,  that  all  of  these  peo- 
ple may  get  together  and  want  the 
same  thing  that  each  of  them  contrib- 
ute? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  just  the  general 
size  of  the  amount  that  is  amassed  by 
the  candidates  now.  I  truly  mean  that. 
I  do  not  think  the  individual  contribu- 
tions are  too  shocking  at  all.  I  really 
sincerely  argue — for  instance,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator's  experience  is 
in  Kentucky,  but  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a  gubernatorial  candidate.  State 
candidate,  or  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Chicago  may  take  larger  amounts  than 
the  limits  we  have — much  larger,  an 
unlimited  amount.  You  can  take 
$100,000  for  a  candidate  in  my  State 
running  for  one  of  those  offices  I  men- 
tioned. It  has  to  be  reported,  so  the 
public  will  know  about  it.  And  frankly, 
disclosure  is  the  strength  of  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  My  question  is 
with  the  Federal  law:  say  the  Senator 
raised  $2  million,  and  it  came  from 
15,000  people;  would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  explain  to  me  how  he  is  cor- 


rupted by  the  fact  that  15,000  people 
collectively  contributed  $2  million  to 
his  campaign? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  feel  that  he  is.  The  Senator 
has  taken  more  than  that.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friends  who  know  me  that 
this  Senator  asserts  that  he  is  incor- 
ruptible, and  I  have  accepted  campaign 
contributions  just  as  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  has.  I  do  assert,  as  sin- 
cerely as  I  can,  that  these  massive 
amounts  we  are  raising  now  do  affect 
the  attitude  of  the  folks  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  virtues  of  those  of  us  who 
hold  public  office. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  ad- 
vocate public  financing.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues know  that.  I  do  not  vote  for 
the  public  financing  as  a  pure  question, 
although  I  think  you  need  the  trigger- 
ing device  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  think  we  ought  to 
limit  upper  amounts  of  campaigns.  I 
truly  believe  that. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  one  of 
his  friends  on  that  side  told  me  quietly 
the  other  day  that  the  campaign  for 
congressional  offices  in  California  is 
going  to  cost  over  $150  million.  That  is 
a  fairly  staggering  amount.  I  wish  we 
had  that  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  do- 
mestic problems  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  will  make  an  ob- 
servation. California,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  is  not  one  of  the  most  expensive 
States  in  the  country  to  run  in.  It  has 
a  lot  of  people,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  was  not  picking  on 
California. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  really  expen- 
sive races,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  are 
States  like  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  where  you  have  very  few  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
more  advised  and  informed  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kentucky.  I  hope  we  get  a  bill,  and  if 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  have 
our  differences,  they  are  friendly  dif- 
ferences about  the  kind  of  result  we 
want  to  see  here. 

I  want  to  send  a  bill  to  the  President 
for  a  change.  We  have  been  making 
speeches  for  years — and  I  love  the  Sen- 
ator's speeches — but  I  want  to  see  us 
get  a  bill.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  debate 
over  the  years.  I  have  read  with  some 
interest  an  op-ed  piece  he  had  in  the 
New  York  Times  just  last  June,  the 
title  of  which  was  "The  Power  of  In- 
cumbency Is  a  Myth,"  in  which  Sen- 
ator Dixon  pointed  out  that  Senators 
have  only  a  55-percent  chance  of  serv- 
ing over  two  terms. 
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I  think   that 
tribution    to 
unanimous 
printed  in  the 

There  being 
was    ordered 
Record,  as  foil 

[From  the  New 
The  Power  oi 

(By 


is  an  important  con- 

this   debate,    and    I   ask 

con  sent  that  the  article  be 

I  ECORD  at  this  point. 

10  objection,  the  article 

o    be    printed    in    the 
(iws: 

ork  Times,  June  12. 1990] 

Lncumbency  Is  a  Myth 

^lan  J.  Dixon) 


■1  he  : 


spec  ial 
I  cc 


election. 

advantages    include    staff 
lothlng  but  spend  time  bur- 
images;  the  franking  privi- 
to  ever-increasing  volumes 
t  iients,  and  Senators'  access 
and  radio  facilities,  which 
much  more  media  at- 
chal  engers  can  gather. 

Senate    elections    dating 

of  that  year  is  dictated 

considerktions:  it  allows  a  review  of 

ons  and  two  full  six-year 

two  elections  when  the 

ijemocrat.  and  it  avoids  pos- 

from  the  Watergate  scan- 

Senite  seats  were  up  for  elec- 

of  retirement.  Ten  incum- 

— three  in  primaries  and 

election.   Considering 

n  which  an  incumbent  was 

only  60  percent  of  the  in- 

rdturned  to  office.  Looked  at 

freshmen  won  75  percent  of  all 

in  other  words,  more  than 

seats  were  lost  by  incum- 


(  s 


WASHINGTO.N'.— ' 

bents  have  an 
tage  is  a  myth 
sions  involving 

Some  advocates 
lengers  need 
compete   with    i 
ported  advantage 
show  that  out-s; 
guarantees  re 

The    .supposed 
members  who  do  i 
nishing  Senators' 
lege,  which  leads 
of  mail  to  consti 
to  their  own  TV 
helps  them  comnjand 
tention  than 

Let's    examine 
from  1978.  The  choice 
by  three 

six  Senate  elect 
terms;   it  includ 
President  was  a 
slble  aberrations 
dal. 

In  1978.  35 
tion.  10  because 
bents  were  defeaied 
seven  in  the  geferal 
just  the  25  seats 
seeking  re-electi(^ 
cumbents  were 
another  way, 
the  seats  at  stak< 
half  the  conteste  I 
bents. 

Clearly,   incu 
vantage  that 
from  the  98 
about  so  much  thfese 
GO   percent   figur  j 
real  competitive  less 
tire  because  they 
election. 

If  anything 
ate  shifted  to  the 
matic.    Thirty 
Five  incumbents 
In  primaries,  ni 
Challengers  won 
contested  by 
cent  of  the  seats 

Somewhat 
the  country   wa: 
time,  1982  was  aj 
There  were  33 
Senators  retired 
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Six  Senators  retired,  and  seven  incumbents 
lost;  six  of  the  seven  defeated  incumbents 
outspent  their  challengers,  but,  again,  their 
treasury  did  not  save  them.  Incumbents  re- 
tained 75  percent  of  the  contested  seats. 
Freshmen  won  38  percent  of  the  seats  up  for 
election. 

The  most  recent  Senate  election,  1988, 
again  demonstrated  the  competitiveness  of 
Senate  races.  Thirty-three  seats  were  con- 
tested. Six  Senators  retired  and  four  incum- 
bents were  defeated  in  the  general  election. 
Challengers,  therefore,  won  14.8  percent  of 
the  contested  seats.  Freshmen  won  30.3  per- 
cent of  the  seats  at  stake.  Two  incumbents 
outspent  their  successful  challengers. 

This  figrure  make  a  compelling  case  that 
there  is  no  exceptional  advantage  to  incum- 
bency. In  the  six  elections  reviewed,  only 
twice  did  incumbents  win  in  90  percent  of  the 
races  or  more.  In  at  least  two  elections,  new- 
comers won  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
seats  at  stake,  and  incumbents  retained  60 
percent  or  less  of  the  contested  seats. 

The  nation's  100  Senators  serve  six-year 
terms,  and  only  one-third  of  the  Senate  faces 
the  voters  in  any  Federal  election  year.  That 
makes  it  even  more  significant  that  there 
are  only  55  Senators  today  who  were  Sen- 
ators in  1978.  Since  then,  34  incumbents  have 
retired  and  39  have  been  defeated  by  chal- 
lengers. 

What  this  means  is  that,  on  average.  Sen- 
ators have  a  55  percent  chance  of  staying  in 
office  for  more  than  two  terms  The  Senate, 
therefore,  bears  no  resemblance  to  an  incum- 
bents' protection  club.  It  is  extremely  com- 
petitive— a  fact  that  Senators  should  keep  in 
mind  as  they  strive  for  the  necessary  consen- 
sus on  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Essentially,  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  pointing 
out  is  that  incumbency,  at  least  in  the 
Senate,  is  not  the  automatic  guarantor 
of  success  that  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  as  we  consider  some  of 
the  arguments  in  the  campaign  finance 
debate  that  are  put  forward,  one  of 
which  is  that  somehow  it  is  impossible 
to  defeat  an  incumbent  Senator  under 
the  current  system. 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the  current 
system,  but  I  say  that  the  Senate  has 
changed  hands  twice  under  the  current 
system:  once  in  1980  and  again  in  1986. 
Most  Senators  have  to  scramble  quite  a 
bit  to  hold  their  seats.  There  is  a  great 
competition  for  these  Senate  seats  that 
we  hold  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  our 
States. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  other  ran- 
dom observations,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  morning's  discussion. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
whether  spending  is  going  up  or  going 
down.  I  have  said  repeatedly  and  the 
facts  are  clear  that  the  downward  spi- 
ral continues  in  overall  campaign 
spending.  Focusing  first  on  the  Senate: 
In  1986.  $212  million  was  spent  in  Sen- 
ate races:  in  1988.  $201  million  was 
spent,  a  5-percent  decline  from  1986:  in 
1990,  $180  million  was  spent,  a  10-per- 
cent decline  from  1988. 

So  when  we  discuss  whether  spending 
is  going  up  or  spending  is  going  down, 
at  least  we  should  be  accurate.  We 
should  report  the  facts  as  they  exist. 


Now  I  must  say  that  since  it  is  the 
conviction  of  this  Senator  that  spend- 
ing is  not  inherently  bad  since  spend- 
ing typically  occurs  when  you  have  a 
competitive  race  in  which  two  can- 
didates have  a  lot  of  support.  I  would 
not  necessarily  argue  that  the  fact 
that  spending  is  going  down  is  good. 
But  those  who  are  advocating  arbitrary 
spending  limits  have  been  saying  that 
spending  is  going  up  astronomically 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  need  to  con- 
trol it.  It  is  simply  not  true. 

If  you  add  the  House  and  Senate  to- 
gether, in  1988,  $459  million  was  spent 
on  House  and  Senate  races  together:  in 
1990,  $455  million,  down  3  percent.  So  if 
you  are  looking  for  an  argument  to  be 
for  arbitrary  spending  limits  that 
spending  is  going  up,  it  is  not,  it  is 
going  down.  The  facts  are  clear. 

There  is  only  one  Federal  race  in 
which  spending  is  going  up  and  it  is 
going  up  astronomically,  and  that  is  in 
the  Presidential  race  where  there  are 
spending  limits.  That  is  right,  Mr. 
President,  the  only  Federal  race  in 
which  spending  is  going  up  is  the  one 
where  there  is  spending  limits.  Obvi- 
ously spending  limits  are  inept  and  do 
not  work  even  when  they  are  constitu- 
tional as  they  are  in  the  Presidential 
system. 

The  Presidential  system  is  constitu- 
tional because  those  spending  limits 
are  truly  voluntary.  You  might  ask, 
then  why  do  these  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent agree  to  limit  their  speech?  They 
limit  their  speech  because  the  public 
subsidy  is  very,  very  generous. 

What  happens  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Presidential  campaign  is  the  per- 
sons running  sits  down  with  their  fi- 
nance chairmen  and  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  accepting  public  funding,  and 
the,v  conclude  that  the  public  subsidy 
is  so  generous  that  they  just  cannot  re- 
sist it,  and  so  they  know  when  they  ac- 
cept it  $1  of  every  $4  is  going  to  be 
spent  on  lawyers  and  accountants. 
They  know  when  they  go  to  Iowa  they 
will  have  people  sleeping  across  the 
State  lines  in  order  to  deal  with  the  ar- 
bitrary State-by-State  spending  limits. 
The  staffers  will  sleep  in  one  State  and 
drive  over  into  Iowa  the  next  day.  It  is 
a  circus.  Walter  Mondale  called  it  a 
joke.  When  he  called  it  a  joke  he  was 
talking  about  the  Presidential  system 
S.  3  seeks  to  replicate  and  seeks  535  ad- 
ditional races. 

Senator  Dole  pointed  out  yesterday 
they  still  have  not  finished  auditing 
his  race  for  President  which,  much  to 
his  chagrin,  ended  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1988.  They  have  not  finished 
auditing  that  yet. 

The  FEC  testified  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  I  asked  them  how  many 
auditors  it  would  take  to  deal  with  535 
additional  publicly  funded  races,  with 
spending  limits,  they  estimated  2,500 
auditors.  I  can  tell  you  the  FEC  would 
soon  be  the  size  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, calling  on  ca,ndidates  all 
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across  America.  Public  dollars  would 
be  used  for  fringe  candidates  which  it 
already  has  in  the  Presidential  system. 
Lenora  Fulani  has  gotten  $3  million; 
Lyndon  LaRouche  has  gotten  an  even 
million  dollars.  Pretty  soon  all  across 
America  every  fringe  candidate  can 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  say,  by 
golly,  I  think  I  see  a  Congressman:  I 
am  going  to  be  able  to  reach  into  the 
Federal  cookie  jar  and  get  some  of 
those  Federal  dollars  to  go  outside  and 
run  the  campaign. 

The  American  people  are  going  to 
love  it,  they  are  going  to  love  it  like 
they  love  the  Presidential  system. 
They  get  a  chance  today  to  vote  on  it 
now,  on  the  checkoff  every  April  15, 
and  it  continues  to  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  if  the 
real  question  were  put  on  the  tax  re- 
turns and  they  really  understood  what 
the  checkoff  was  about,  almost  nobody 
would  check  off  this  box,  if  they  under- 
stood in  checking  that  little  box  it 
meant  a  dollar  was  going  to  be  diverted 
from  child  nutrition  or  defense,  or  from 
some  other  worthwhile  program  to  be 
spent  on  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign opinions  and  political  convic- 
tions. Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  the 
every  4-year  party  that  each  of  the 
candidates  have  called  the  national 
convention  is  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. If  they  had  any  idea  of  that  I  do 
not  think  anybody  would  check  off- 
nobody,  and  that  is  why  we  go  through 
the  charade  of  trying  to  figure  out  how 
in  the  world  to  pay  for  this  because  ev- 
erybody in  this  body  knows  that  public 
funds  are  enormously  unpopular. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  here  and  I 
wanted  to  yield  to  him.  I  want  to  make 
one  other  observation  which  I  think 
bears  repeating.  How  many  times  we 
have  heard  on  this  floor  about  the 
money  chase.  It  is  asserted  that  Sen- 
ators are  out  raising  money  every  day 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
6-year  term. 

Again,  I  plead  to  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  facts.  It  is  not  true.  It 
never  has  been  true,  still  is  not  true. 
Let  us  look  at  the  last  three  cycles.  As 
to  the  class  of  1986  over  the  6  years 
leading  up  to  1986,  4  percent  of  the 
money  that  they  raised  for  their  cam- 
paigns came  in  in  the  first  2  years,  10 
percent  came  in  in  the  second  2  years, 
and  yes,  Mr.  President,  86  percent  of 
the  money  for  the  class  of  1986  was 
raised  in  the  last  2  years.  Of  course 
that  is  the  election  cycle.  That  is  when 
you  have  to  get  prepared  because  we  do 
not  own  these  seats.  We  have  to  com- 
pete for  them.  We  are  very,  very  fortu- 
nate the  chances  are  we  are  going  to 
have  a  race. 

The  class  of  1988  the  same  thing;  6 
percent  of  the  money  was  raised  the 
first  2  years,  11  percent  in  the  second  2 
years,  and  yes,  83  percent  in  the  last  2 
years.  Why  of  course  that  is  the  elec- 
tion cycle.  Those  Senators  wanted  to 
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run  again.  We  do  not  own  these  seats. 
We  do  not  have  lifetime  tenure  in  these 
seats.  We  have  to  fight  for  them.  And 
so  those  Senators  begin  to  raise  money 
in  the  last  2  years. 

The  same  pattern  in  1989;  9  percent 
the  first  year,  11  percent  the  second 
year,  and  80  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  money 
chase.  This  is  no  money  chase.  Sen- 
ators are  not  spending  all  their  time 
raising  their  money.  They  do  that  the 
end  of  their  cycles  if  they  think  they 
are  going  to  have  a  tough  race  with 
that  in  view. 

Let  me  now  yield  the  floor.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  here  and  he  is 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  245,  AS  MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  receiving 
public  benefits  participate  In  public  de- 
bates or  forums) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  and  today 
I  am  sending  a  modification  of  that 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  DEBATES  BY  GENERAL  ELECTION  CAN- 
DIDATES WHO  RECErVTE  AMOUNTS 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

Section  315(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  candidates  of  a  political  party 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  are  eligible  under  section  9003  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  receive 
payments  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  receive  such  payments  unless 
both  of  such  candidates  agree  in  writing— 

"(1)  that  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  will  participate  in  at  least  4  de- 
bates, sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san organization,  with  all  other  candidates 
for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under  that 
section;  and 

"(1)  that  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  participate  in  at 
least  1  debate,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or 
biparstisan  organization,  wltn  all  other  can- 
didates for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under 
that  section;  and 

"(11)  that  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  participate  in  at 
least  1  debate,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or 
bipartisan  organization,  with  all  other  can- 
didates for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under 
that  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  ei- 
ther of  the  candidates  of  a  political  party 
failed  to  participate  in  a  debate  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  was  responsible  at  least  in 
part  for  such  failure,  the  candidate  of  the 
party  involved  shall— 

"(1)  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
section  9006  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986;  and 

"(li)  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 


ments made  to  the  candidate  under  that  sec- 
tion." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  today 
attempts  to  add  another  issue  to  the 
debate  we  are  conducting.  Thus  far  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  questions  of  lim- 
iting overall  expenditures,  a  very  im- 
portant central  topic. 

The  debate  is  on  the  question  of  lim- 
iting the  contributions,  another  impor- 
tant part  of  the  national  debate  on 
campaign  reform,  but  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  today  goes  to  the  third 
issue  and  that  is  the  quality  of  the 
campaign.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  po- 
litical campaign  in  America  in  the 
1990s? 

I  believe  that  a  campaign  is  a  two- 
way  learning  process.  It  is  a  learning 
process  for  both  the  voter  and  the  can- 
didate. It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  can- 
didate to  become  better  informed 
about  his  constituency,  the  people  he 
hopes  to  represent,  and  that  the  voters 
will  become  better  educated  about 
those  persons  who  are  offering  them- 
selves for  public  service. 

There  is  no  area  in  which  this  rela- 
tionship between  candidate  and  voter 
is  more  important  than  in  the  selection 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  There- 
fore the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered would  provide  that  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  and  retaining  the  public 
funds  which  are  now  available  for  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  candidates  for  President 
would  agree  to  participate  in  at  least 
four  debates.  These  will  be  debates 
sponsored  by  either  nonpartisan  or  bi- 
partisan organizations. 

All  of  the  candidates  for  that  Office 
who  are  eligible  under  this  section  for 
public  financing  for  Vice  President,  the 
candidates  who  participate  in  at  least 
one  debate  under  the  same  conditions. 
If  the  Federal  Elections  Commission 
determines  that  any  of  the  candidates 
of  the  political  party  failed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  debate,  and  it  was  their  re- 
sponsibility for  that  failure,  then  the 
candidate  of  that  party  shall  be  ineli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  the 
Federal  Presidential  Election,  Vice- 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund- 
ing Program  and  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments which  they  have  already  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
appropriate  requirement  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  if  they  are  going  to 
provide  the  financing  for  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  candidates,  at 
least  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
in  an  organized  manner  on  a  regular 
basis  in  a  sufficient  number  of  occa- 
sions to  hear  the  candidates  speak  side- 
by-side  in  order  to  afford  them  the  oi>- 
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With  all  the  pressing  issues  of  that 
intervening  16  years  from  1960  to  1976— 
issues  of  Vietnam,  Watergate,  the 
whole  movement  toward  integration, 
the  whole  question  of  a  renewed  Fed- 
eral role,  in  issues  from  education  to 
welfare— the  public  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  Presidential  can- 
didates discuss  those  important  issues 
in  public  debates. 

In  1980,  President  Carter  and  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  appeared  in  only  one  de- 
bate and  that  debate  took  place  only  1 
week  prior  to  the  election.  In  1984. 
there  were  more  opportunities.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  former  Vice  President 
Mondale  met  in  two  debates  while  their 
running  mates.  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  Congresswoman  Ferraro.  met 
in  one  Vice-Presidential  debate.  In 
1980.  Vice  President  Bush  and  Governor 
Dukakis  appeared  in  two  debates;  their 
running  mates.  Senators  Quayle  and 
Bentsen.  appeared  in  one. 

Mr.  President,  what  history  has 
taught  us  is  that  uncertainty  about 
whether  debates  will  occur  can  destroy 
their  effectiveness  and  purpose.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  history  since  television 
was  first  used  in  Presidential  debates 
in  1960,  their  use  has  been  sporadic.  But 
when  debates  did  happen,  they  had  a 
broad  American  audience. 

However,  voters  still  felt  that  they 
did  not  have  enough  information  about 
the  candidates.  If  both  voter  and  can- 
didate knew  the  debates  were  going  to 
happen,  then  more  time  could  be  spent 
on  preparation  than  on  campaign  staffs 
negotiating  their  candidates  out  of 
having  the  debate.  Voters  could  count 
on  a  forum  to  provide  them  with 
knowledge  with  which  they  could  com- 
fortably go  to  the  polls. 

Estimates  show  that  nationwide 
voter  turnout  in  1990  was  36.4  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population.  Public  de- 
bate should  be  pursued  at  all  levels  in 
the  electoral  process  for  it  is  a  way  of 
getting  people  involved  and  may  bring 
Americans  back  to  the  polls. 

The  National  Presidential  Debates 
Act.  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered,  can  re- 
turn to  the  voter  and  the  candidate 
spontaneous  and  thoughtful  exchanges 
of  views  and  philosophies. 

The  act  can  return  to  voter  and  can- 
didate dialogs  which  are  necessary  for 
educated  voting  and  for  educated  rep- 
1*6  S6  n  t>d.tj  i  o  n 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  or 
in  relation  to  the  Graham  amendment 
occur  at  12  noon  today,  and  that  no 
amendments  to  that  amendment  be  in 
order,  and  that  the  time  prior  to  the 
vote  be  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Graham  amend- 
ment. I  think  Senator  Graham  has  in- 
troduced an  amendment  that  is  an 
enormous  step  forward  toward  having 
real  debate  about  real  issues  which  I 
think.  I  say  to  Senator  Graham,  people 
really  yearn  for  in  our  country. 

I  have  a  few  concerns  about  these  de- 
bates. I  would  like  the  commission  to 
be  a  nonpartisan  commission  sponsor- 
ing it  and  make  sure  that  eligibility  is 
defined  in  such  a  way  that  indeed  we 
make  sure  we  do  not  block  out  any  se- 
rious independent  candidate. 

I  believe  what  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered here  today  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
deals  with  a  very  real  problem,  ad- 
dresses a  very  serious  problem  in 
American  politics,  which  is  all  too 
often  what  people  are  introduced  to 
during  the  campaign,  including  the 
campaign  for  President  of  the  United 
States  is  simple,  jingo,  manipulative 
advertising.  All  too  often  that  is  what 
happens.  I  say  to  Senator  Graham.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  well 
aware  of  that. 

To  offer  this  amendment  saying  that 
there  should  be  four  debates.  I  think,  is 
a  great  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country  because  what  that  means  is 
that,  in  the  election  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  what  we  are  going 
to  see  is  some  debate  on  issues,  sub- 
stantive debate,  not  just  simple  jingo 
acts. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
people  in  this  country  are  asking  for.  if 
there  is  one  thing  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America  believe  in.  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  people  in  this 
country  have  become  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned with  in  our  campaign,  in- 
cluding Presidential  campaigns,  is  that 
they  do  not  see  the  issues  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  concerns  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives  addressed  in 
the  debates  that  take  place.  I  believe 
the  Graham  amendment  is  a  critically 
important  amendment. 

Congressman  Penny  from  the  First 
Congressional  Di^^ict  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  some  minor  differences.  I 
know  there  is  interest  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  hope  that  Senators— Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — will  vote  for  the 
Graham  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  for  good  government.  I 
think  it  is  an  amendment  for  real  con- 
cerns about  issues.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  for  good  politics.  I  think  it 
is  a  real  step  forward.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  offering  this 
amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  time  will 
be  equally  divided  from  both  sides. 

Does  any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

In  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  from  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  opponents.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  if  he  will  yield  to  me  5  min- 
utes out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  are  both  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him  whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  This  should  be  reassur- 
ing to  Members  who  are  observing,  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  are  on 
the  same  side  on  this  amendment,  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  reach  agreement 
on  some  items.  Perhaps  that  bodes  well 
for  the  possibility  that  we  will  finally, 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  final  product. 
So  this  is  a  good  start  and  should  be 
taken  as  some  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  by  our  colleagues  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  see  eye  to 
eye  on  this  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  offer  some  very  brief 
comments  on  this  amendment.  It  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered last  year  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  understand  his 
reasons  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
respect  very  much  his  point  of  view 
that  debate  as  a  general  matter  is  a 
good  thing  between  candidates,  and 
certainly  we  do  want  to  focus  more  of 
the  activity  of  campaigns  on  debating 
the  issues  as  opposed  to  simply  expend- 
ing funds,  running  negative  advertise- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, in  S.  3,  we  make  several  provisions 
which  we  hope  will  clean  up  the  politi- 
cal process  and  which  will  focus  more 
and  more  attention  on  the  issues,  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates, 
and  on  their  ideas  for  solving  the  Na- 
tion's problems. 

For  example,  the  voucher  for  tele- 
vision time  and  the  lower  cost  for  tele- 
vision, the  discounted  cost,  is  provided 
in  time  slots  longer  than  30-second 
spots  because  it  is  our  feeling  that  very 


little  can  be  said  of  a  substantive  na- 
ture in  that  brief  time. 

In  addition,  we  provide  that  if  a  can- 
didate authorizes  an  advertisement  to 
be  run,  that  candidate  has  to  come  on 
at  the  end  of  that  spot  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  content  so  that  you 
cannot  have  actors  hired  to  come  on 
television  spots,  assassinate  the  char- 
acter of  an  opponent  and  then  not 
claim  responsibility  for  the  ad  your- 
self. If  a  candidate  is  going  to  have  an 
ad  run  attacking  the  integrity  or  the 
character  of  his  opponent,  he  or  she 
must  at  least  then  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  that  ad.  In  many  cases  there  are 
candidates  that  would  not  be  too  proud 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  kind  of 
negative  advertising  that  has  been 
cluttering  the  airways  during  cam- 
paigns now  for  the  last  several  years. 

In  terms  of  having  debates,  while  I 
think  as  a  general  matter  it  would  be  a 
healthy  thing  to  have,  that  is  still  a 
decision  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
candidates.  It  is  a  matter  of  deciding 
on  political  strategy  whether  a  person 
wants  to  enter  into  a  debate  or  not. 
There  are  circumstances  under  this 
amendment,  as  it  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  last  time,  that 
applied  itself  to  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  nominees  of  the  parties  for 
Senate  races. 

This  time  the  amendment  is  offered 
only  to  apply  to  Presidential  can- 
didates. But  I  think  the  principles  are 
still  the  same.  There  are  circumstances 
in  which  you  simply  might  not  want  to 
enter  into  a  debate  with  your  oppo- 
nent. 

Let  us  suppose — I  have  had  this  expe- 
rience from  time  to  time — that  you  are 
encountering  an  opponent  that  really 
has  no  positive  platform  to  offer  and, 
in  fact,  just  simply  wants  to  use  the 
debate  as  a  forum  in  which  to  attack 
you  if  you  are  the  other  candidate. 
That  happens  very  often  in  campaigns. 
If  that  is  the  case,  why  should  the  can- 
didate who  simply  is  being  attacked  by 
his  or  her  opponents,  who  is  offering  no 
positive  program  and  no  positive  plat- 
form, agree  to  enter  into  a  debate  to 
give  your  opponent  a  forum  to  con- 
tinue that  kind  of  negative  campaign- 
ing? That  is  not  always  true  in  the 
campaign  but  it  is  true  sometimes. 

If  that  is  the  case  why  do  you  want 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  a 
forum  for  those  kinds  of  comments  and 
put  yourself  immediately  on  the  defen- 
sive? 

There  are  other  circumstances.  I 
have  in  my  own  career  entered  into  de- 
bates during  campaigns  on  several  oc- 
casions where  there  are  opponents  who 
are  entering  into  a  real  discussion  of 
the  issues.  You  have  an  honest  dis- 
agreement, and  it  is  a  very  healthy 
thing  to  have  a  debate  and  let  the 
American  people  see.  But  I  think  that 
is  a  judgment  that  should  be  left  to  the 
candidates  as  a  matter  of  principle  in 
determining   the   course   of  the   cam- 


paign. I  think  especially  in  the  arena  of 
Presidential  politics  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  a  candidate  would  decline  to  de- 
bate, but  there  are  a  number  of  debates 
that  should  take  place,  and  the  forum, 
and  the  rules  that  would  take  place  in 
terms  of  how  the  debates  would  be  es- 
tablished. 

These  are  things  that  I  think  should 
be  negotiated  between  the  candidates 
themselves.  Perhaps  there  are  election 
campaigns  in  which  10  debates  would 
be  appropriate,  perhaps  there  are  some 
where  only  1  debate  would  be  appro- 
priate, or  2,  or  perhaps  none. 

As  I  say,  if  there  are  really  excep- 
tional circumstances  which  would  jus- 
tify a  candidate  for  President  saying  I 
am  not  going  to  give  a  forum  to  my  op- 
ponent because  of  the  kind  of  cam- 
paign, and  I  want  to  make  a  public 
statement;  the  American  people  can 
judge  for  themselves  that  campaign, 
rather  than  my  opponent  is  so  rep- 
rehensible that  I  simply  am  not  going 
to  justify  the  stature  of  that  individual 
by  providing  a  forum  in  which  we  were 
going  to  debate  each  other  in  person. 
There  could  be  that  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance. I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  rare  circumstance. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  unusual 
circumstance  when  a  candidate  for 
President  would  decline  to  debate.  But 
I  simply  feel  that  even  though  we  have 
a  system  in  place  that  provides  incen- 
tives for  candidates  to  participate  in 
this  system,  that  should  be  left  as  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly foresee  all  the  circumstances  that 
might  take  place.  I  think  it  is  best  left 
without  congressional  mandate,  with- 
out statutory  requirement,  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  candidates  to  negotiate 
back  and  forth  between  the  candidates, 
and  the  American  people  can  then 
judge.  They  can  judge  if  a  candidate  is 
ducking  and  dodging  a  debate  because 
that  candidate  is  afraid  to  discuss  the 
issues  and,  in  fact,  refuses  to  debate. 
That  will  be  something  that  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  will  take  into  ac- 
count when  they  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote. 

If  one  of  the  candidates  is  simply 
slinging  mud,  not  discussing  the  issues, 
resorting  to  campaign  tactics  that  are 
not  worthy  of  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, then  I  think  it  should  be  up  to 
the  opposing  candidate  to  decide  not  to 
debate  a  person,  and  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  that  kind  of  campaign  under 
those  circumstances. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter about  which  I  have  terribly  strong 
feelings.  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  very  thought- 
ful contribution  to  the  process  of  our 
debates  about  how  campaigns  should  be 
run  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
this  is  certainly  an  issue  that  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration  by  our 
colleagues.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
point  of  view  to  be  put  forth,  and  in  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 
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tant decisions  in  public  policy  relative 
to  Presidential  campaigns,  and  debat- 
ing sets  a  public  policy  relative  to  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

One  of  those  decisions  that  we  made 
about  the  Presidential  campaign  is 
that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  made 
available  to  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  as  citizens  something  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  the  dialog  that 
that  campaign  will  finance,  that  is 
meaningful  to  our  responsibility  in 
making  informed  judgment  as  to  whom 
we  should  vote. 

Should  we  allow  a  process  that  says 
that  it  is  acceptable  that  all  of  the  re- 
sources that  are  available  from  public 
funds  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  could  be  spent  on  30- 
second  attack  ads? 

Should  there  not  be  some  standards 
of  quality  of  the  campaign,  of  what  we 
expect  as  American  citizens  from  our 
candidates? 

I  believe  that  as  we  are  concerned 
about  expenditures  by  candidates,  as 
we  are  concerned  about  the  sources  of 
those  funds,  private  or  public,  that  we 
ought  to  also  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  the  campaign  because  it  is 
that  quality  that  essentially  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  political  proc- 
ess between  candidate  and  electorate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  contract  that  is 
written  between  the  electorate  and 
their  public  officials. 

We  cannot  rely  on  history  as  a  source 
of  comfort  as  to  what  will  happen  if  it 
is  left  to  the  sufferance  of  the  can- 
didates. The  facts  are  that  televised 
Presidential  debates  arose  in  the  1960 
campaign  in  which  there  were  four  of 
those  debates.  I  believe  that  those  who 
are  observers  of  Presidential  historical 
perspective  consider  the  1960  campaign 
to  have  been  one  of  the  elevated  cam- 
paigns in  recent  American  history,  a 
serious  opportunity  for  the  American 
people  to  assess  two  candidates,  nei- 
ther of  whom  was  an  incumbent — Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Nixon — in  terms  of  their  vision  of  lead- 
ership for  a  new  era  of  America.  After 
that  stellar  experience  in  1960,  we  then 
went  16  years  without  Presidential  de- 
bates. It  was  not  until  1976  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Governor  Carter  met. 
They  met  for  three  debates.  In  1980 
there  was  one  debate.  In  1984,  two  de- 
bates. In  1988.  two  debates. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that,  one,  an 
appropriate  matter  of  public  policy 
says  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect an  opportunity  to  view  the  can- 
didates in  a  face-to-face  forum.  That 
number  four  is  an  appropriate  number 
for  Presidential  candidates.  Smaller 
numbers  of  debates  tend  to  emphasize 
horizontal  debates  that  cover  many 
subjects,  but  there  is  not  much  vertical 
depth  to  those  debates. 


It  would  be  my  own  preference,  al- 
though this  is  not  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  four  debates  be  devoted 
to  specific  topics,  such  as  United 
States  and  the  world,  U.S.  economy, 
and  other  issues  that  are  important  to 
the  American  voter;  so  that  the  can- 
didates would  be  probed  by  each  other, 
or  by  whatever  format  was  established 
by  the  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
in  depth.  The  American  people,  thus, 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  quality  of  their  ideas,  their  persua- 
siveness, their  likely  ability  to  lead 
the  Nation  and  the  world  toward  the 
objectives  they  have  set. 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  the  highest 
office  in  this  land,  and  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  giving  the  American  people 
at  least  four  opportunities  to  hear  the 
contenders  for  that  office  in  a  face-to- 
face  debate,  is  an  excessive  abundance 
of  political  debate  in  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  to  include  this  as  an 
important  additional  initiative  and  re- 
inforcement of  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples as  part  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  time  is  yielded,  the 
time  will  be  subtracted  equally  from 
both  sides. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  any  oth- 
ers on  the  floor,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  are  others  that  desire  time?  If 
net,  this  Senator  is  prepared  for  us  to 
go  ahead  and  yield  back  our  time  and 
proceed  to  a  vote,  unless  there  is  addi- 
tional debate.  If  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  concluding  remarks  he  would 
like  to  make.  fine.  I  think  we  will  be 
prepared,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  prepared  to  do  that.  Is 
there  any  difficulty  with  that? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  suggestion  I  make  is  that  since 
Senators  were  told  a  couple  of  hours 
ago  this  vote  would  start  at  12.  we 
might  make  sure  the  vote  goes  at  12:15. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  might  ask.  can  we 
start  now — and  make  sure  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  leadership — and  we 
can  allow  some  flexibility  at  end  of  the 
vote?  I  know  some  Members  are  anx- 
ious to  go  to  other  engagements. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  wish 
to  make  additional  comments,  or 
would  the  Senator  object  to  yielding 
back  all  time  that  is  now  available,  to 
commence  the  rollcall.  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  flexibility 
at  the  end  for  those  who  come  in  late? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time,  but  I  would  like  a  few 
moments  for  a  summary  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  27  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  summation,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  would 
require    the    candidates    who    receive 
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funding  under  the  Presidential,  Vice 
Presidential  finance  system  be  re- 
quired to  meet  four  times  in  public  de- 
bate as  Presidential  candidates  and 
once  as  Vice  Presidential  candidates. 

The  rules  of  how  those  debates  would 
be  conducted,  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  be  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan 
entity,  would  be  left  to  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission.  Determination 
as  to  whether  one  or  the  other  can- 
didate had  been  responsible  for  a  fail- 
ure of  the  debate  would  be  a  decision 
made  by  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. As  a  consequence  of  being  re- 
sponsible, the  candidate  would  be  de- 
nied any  future  funding  for  his  or  her 
Federal  campaign  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  pack  back  the  funds  already 
received. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  establish  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  the 
campaigns,  that  we  are  tired  of  cam- 
paigns which  have  degenerated  into  30- 
second  electronic  salvos,  largely  of 
negative  commentary.  We  want  to  have 
a  forum  in  which  candidates  will  stand 
up  face-to-face,  and  if  you  have  a  nega- 
tive charge  to  make  to  your  opponent, 
do  it  directly  and  let  your  opponent  re- 
spond and  you  can  rejoin. 

The  American  people  are  smart  and 
wise  enough  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  that  exchange.  It  would  not 
be  limited  to  just  what  they  see  on 
bursts  of  highly  emotional,  visual  im- 
ages on  their  television  screen. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  part  of 
the  election  campaign,  maybe  an  even 
more  important  part  of  building  that 
relationship  between  the  electorate 
and  their  elected  officials,  so  that  the 
elected  official  in  office  will  have  a 
sense  of  a  mandate,  of  a  direction,  of  a 
contract  with  the  American  people 
which  they  can  use  as  a  touchstone  for 
their  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  important  proposal.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  proponents  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President,   I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  be  accelerated,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ADAMS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 
YEAS— M 
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Adams 

Akaka 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Brown 

Brj-an 

Burdlck 

Conrad 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Bond 

Boren 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cralg 

Cranston 

DAmato 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Gore 

Graham 

Harkln 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Mikulskl 

NAYS— 43 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Helms 

Jeffords 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lott 

Lugar 

McCain 


Mitchell 

Nunn 

Pell 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

San  ford 

Sar banes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

MurkowskI 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
Biden  Mack  Stevens 

Breaux  Moynlhan  Symms 

Bumpers  Nlckles  Wirth 

Danforth  Pryor 

Durenberger  Seymour 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  245),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today. 
The  managers  are  here,  and  I  wonder  if 
I  might,  in  their  presence,  discuss  the 
further  disposition  of  the  bill  and  sev- 
eral of  the  amendments  that  are  to  be 
offered  to  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  will  have  an  amendment 
and  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  offer  it 
and  have  debate  on  it  on  Monday;  that 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
Republican  side,  has  an  amendment 
which  he  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
down  Monday  with  brief  debate,  but 
then  would  want  a  further,  more  full 
debate  during  the  day  on  Tuesday:  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  has  an 
amendment  which  he  may  be  ready  to 
offer  on  Tuesday. 

Might  I  suggest  now,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  some  of 
these  matters,  that  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  get  an  agreement,  that  if 
what  I  have  just  said  is  in  accord  with 
what  the  managers  undersUnd  and  in- 
tend, that  we  could  simply  briefly  dis- 
continue or  cease  consideration  of  the 
measure  today  and  go  out  until  Mon- 
day with  the  understanding  that  is  how 
we  will  proceed,  and  attempt  to  refine 
it  between  now  and  then.  That  will  en- 
able us  to  get  on  the  bill,  then,  on  Mon- 
day. 

I  invite  comment  from  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  if  this  might  be  agree- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  leader  that  sounds  like  a  good  plan 
to  me  in  general.  We  understand  we 
may  have  to  refine  it.  We  may  have  to 
switch  an  order  of  an  amendment  or 
something,  if  it  became  inconvenient, 
but  this  sounds  like  a  good  goal. 

I  assume  we  could  come  back  in  on 
Monday  afternoon  for  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment, and 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  brief  debate  on 
Senator  McConnells  amendment,  with 
the  understanding  there  would  be  fur- 
ther, more  full  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  side  who  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  amendment  I  will  offer  on  Tuesday, 
and  they  would  like  to  speak  on  Tues- 
day. So  with  the  understanding  there 
will  be  2  or  3  hours  for  debate  on  the 
McConnell  amendment  on  Tuesday,  the 
understanding  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.    President.   I   think   that   is   the 
best  way  to  proceed.  So  that  Senator 
Dodd  will  be  ready  when  we  get  back 
on  the  bill  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  will 
be  our  expectation— we  do  not  need  to 
get  it  nailed  down  in  an  agreement— he 
will  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment; debate  on  that  will  be  conducted 
in  full  on  Monday;  Senator  McConnell 
will  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment  for   some   degree   of  debate   on 
Monday,  with  the  understanding  that, 
as  he  has  suggested,  there  will  be  2  or 
3  hours  of  debate  on  that  amendment, 
further  on  Tuesday,  at  a  time  when 
those     Senators     to     whom     Senator 
McConnell  has  referred  will  be  avail- 
able for  debate. 

Then  we  will  just  proceed  from  there 
to  try  to  line  up  further  amendments 
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MFN  FOR  CHINA 


There   will   not  be 

..  Monday.  There  will  be 

l^pefuUy  on  two  amend- 

be  offered  by   Senator 

to  be  offered  by  Senator 

ukider  the  general  condi- 

I    have    previously    de- 


this  moment,  and  will 
prcjpound  a  unanimous-con- 
.  We  will   simply  pro- 
appears  to  be  general 
the  managers  of  the 
adership  to  be  ready  to 
for  debate, 
know  there  will  be 
Icall  votes  today.  There 
rqllcall  votes  on  Monday, 
will  be  votes  on  Tues- 
leat  now  what  I  said  ear- 
w3at  I  said  yesterday,  and 
times.  There  will 
Wednesday.  Thurs- 
perhaps    into    the 
of  those  days,  until  we 
on  this  measure,  the 
and  the  budget  resolu- 
report. 
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on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, President  Bush  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  seek  a  renewal  of  MFN  sta- 
tus for  China.  Yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  criticized  the  President's  de- 
cision. At  the  same  time,  he  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  only  a  6-month 
extension  of  MFN,  while  conditioning 
its  further  extension  on  very  strict  cri- 
teria covering  human  rights,  arms  pro- 
liferation issues,  and  economic  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  debates,  and  decisions 
of  the  102d  Congress.  I  hope  that  we 
will  treat  it  that  way,  and  not  turn  it 
into  a  political  football.  This  is  a  deci- 
sion that  deserves  to  be  made  on  the 
bjisis  of  the  substantive  consider- 
ations—the enormous  importance  of 
our  bilateral  relationship  with  China, 
and  our  very  real  and  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Beijing  regime— and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  prospects  for  giving  President  Bush 
a  black  eye  as  we  move  into  the  1992 
political  season. 

Let  us  be  clear:  No  one  is  happy  with 
Chinese  policies  in  the  areas  cited  by 
the  majority  leader. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  harsh 
visual  images  of  Tiananmen  Square, 
and  none  of  us  can  ignore  the  strong 
evidence  that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion has  improved  only  at  the  margins. 
The  gulf  war  reminds  us  again  of  the 
critical  importance  of  weapons  pro- 
liferation, and  our  continuing  deep 
concerns  about  China's  policies,  and 
history  of  assurances  given  but  not  ob- 
served. 

Of  course,  there  are  important  eco- 
nomic problems,  including  that  of  pat- 
ents and  copyrights. 

So  this  question  will  not  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  who  will  defend 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  who  will 
criticize  that  government;  that  is  not 
the  issue.  I  think  we  can  all  find  fault 
with  some  of  the  policies,  in  fact  many 
of  the  policies,  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 
The  real  issues  are: 
First,  how  do  we  nudge  China  in  the 
right  directions  on  these  important 
questions?  Do  we  better  do  that 
through  a  policy  of  economic  isolation 
and  deprivation — or.  do  we  instead  opt 
for  continued  engagement,  combined 
with  a  strong,  consistent  diplomacy 
that  makes  clear  to  Beijing  our  strong 
opposition  to  some  of  their  policies? 

And,  second,  how  do  we  balance  con- 
flicting interests:  Some  very  real  and 
important  economic  considerations, 
which  suggest  a  continuation  of  MFN— 
versus  a  gesture  to  show  our  dis- 
approval of  Chinese  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  kid  anyone:  Those  of  us  who  will 
support  the  President— and  I  will— have 
an  uphill  fight. 


But  I  think  we  have  one  big  advan- 
tage. I  think  if  we  stick  to  those  real 
issues,  we  will  have  the  best  argu- 
ments—the commonsense  arguments— 
on  our  side.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
show  that  this  is  a  case  of  feel  good 
versus  do  good.  And  in  that  cir- 
cumstance, I  hope  we  will  muster  the 
votes  to  do  the  good  thing— the  sen- 
sible thing— which  is  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  cru- 
cial foreign  policy  issue. 


H.R.  1— STILL  A  QUOTA  BILL 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
we  were  told  that  the  Supreme  Court- 
through  the  quick  stroke  of  its  collec- 
tive pen— had  somehow  transformed 
America  into  another  South  Africa. 

We  were  told  that  a  civil  rights  bill, 
H.R.  1,  was  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
store America  as  "the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

It  was  powerful  rhetoric.  But  this 
year  it  has  been  rhetoric,  and  nothing 
else. 

Fearing  a  nosedive  in  public  credibil- 
ity. House  Democrats  have  tried  to 
shift  the  focus  of  the  quota  debate  by 
giving  H.R.  1  a  fancy  new  name:  "the 
Civil  Rights  and  Women's  Equity  in 
Employment  Act  of  1991." 

A  slick  Madison  Avenue  gimmick,  for 
sure. 

But  the  American  people  are  smart 
enough  to  know  that  slapping  on  a  new 
label  doesn't  change  the  product  one 
bit:  It  is  the  same  design,  same  bill, 
same  quotasi 

Now.  press  reports  suggest  that 
House  Democrats  are  in  the  process  of 
modifying  their  bill  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  business  community. 
Although  I  am  not  privy  to  the  de- 
tails of  these  proposed  changes,  I  can 
say,  right  off  the  bat  that  placing  a  cap 
just  on  punitive  damages  is  nothing 
more  than  figleaf  politics. 

And  if  the  cap  is  similar  to  the  one  in 
last  year's  bill— "$150,000,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  compensatory  damages 
awarded,  whichever  is  greater,"  then  it 
will  not  be  a  cap  at  all. 

If  $1  million  in  compensatory  dam- 
ages is  awarded,  then  a  jury  could 
award  $1  million  in  punitive  damages 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  House  Democrats  are  appar- 
ently addressing  the  issue  of  race- 
norming. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  surprised  by 
this  development,  since  an  amendment 
to  ban  race-norming,  recently  offered 
by  Representative  Henry  Hyde  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  was  de- 
feated in  a  straight  party-line  vote— all 
Republicans  for  the  Hyde  amendment, 
and  all  Democrats  against. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Senate  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  could  fashion  a 
responsible  civil  rights  bill  in  a  single 
day,  provided  that  there  is  good-faith 
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on  both  sides,  and  provided  that  the 
self-appointed  civil  rights  experts  who 
have  dominated  the  debate  so  far  are 
kept  out  of  the  negotiating  room. 

In  my  view,  such  a  compromise  must 
have  the  following  ingredients: 

A  comprehensive  cap  on  both  com- 
pensatory and  punitive  damages. 

A  definition  of  business  necessity 
taken  directly  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  Griggs  decision.  After  all,  is 
that  not  everyone's  professed  goals 
codifying  Griggs? 

And  a  provision  ensuring  that  every- 
one is  entitled  to  a  day  in  court. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  compromise  is 
not  in  the  cards,  and  if  my  democratic 
colleagues  want  to  put  all  their  faith  in 
a  quota  bill,  then  so  be  it. 

Let  us  get  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Let  us  pass  it.  Let  us  wait  for  the 
President's  veto,  and  let  us  vote  on  the 
veto  override. 

The  legislative  process  is  no  mystery. 
Further  delay  on  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  Senate  serves  no  purpose  other 
than  to  confuse  an  already  disin- 
terested American  public. 
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CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES 
AND  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  a  hungry  child 
cannot  learn.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  child  is  one  with  a  disability. 
These  children  have  enough  obstacles 
in  their  way.  and  inadequate  nutrition 
should  not  be  one  of  them. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  effort  to  as- 
sure the  nutritional  well-being  of  our 
schoolchildren  is  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  which  provides  bal- 
anced lunches  to  some  25  million  chil- 
dren from  all  income  levels  each  and 
every  school  day.  Children  with  disabil- 
ities are  entitled  to  participate  in  this 
program,  too.  Yet  many  cannot,  be- 
cause in  some  schools,  meals  are  not 
modified  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Among  the  disabilities  that  may  call 
for  meal  modifications  are,  for  exam- 
ple, cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis, 
Down's  syndrome,  and  spina  bifida. 
Changing  the  texture  of  food  or  modi- 
fying calories  are  the  most  commonly 
required  adjustments.  Some  children 
should  not  eat  certain  foods  at  all,  and 
may  require  the  substitution  of  foods 
not  on  the  school  menu. 

USDA  child  nutrition  and  section  504 
regulations  require  schools  participat- 
ing in  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs  to  provide  special  meals  at 
no  extra  charge  to  children  with  medi- 
cal certification  that  disabilities  re- 
strict their  diets.  These  regulations 
put  the  bu^en  on  parents  to  request 
special  meals.  Yet  many  parents, 
school  administrators,  and  teachers  do 
not  know  these  regulations  exist. 

For  example,  in  a  1986  survey  of  spe- 
cial education  coordinators  and  dis- 
trict school  food  service  directors  in 


five  Southwestern  States,  45  percent  of 
the  respondents  did  not  answer  the 
questions  on  implementation  of 
USDA's  504  regulations;  62  percent  of 
the  special  education  coordinators  and 
31  percent  of  the  district  school  food 
service  directors  indicated  they  en- 
couraged parents  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren's daytime  meals.  These  results 
suggest,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  lack 
of  familiarity  with,  or  enforcement  of 
these  regulations.  And  if  professionals 
are  unaware  that  the  regulations  exist, 
no  wonder  parents,  who  rely  on  them 
for  information,  are  in  the  dark,  too. 

Parents,  school  food  service  person- 
nel, and  dietitians  specializing  in  this 
area  have  shared  with  me  the  difficul- 
ties children  face  because  these  regula- 
tions are  not  well  publicized,  or  fully 
enforced.  Some  schools  cannot  or  will 
not  purchase  the  equipment  or  foods 
which  cafeteria  workers  need  for  spe- 
cial meals.  Or  the  regular  meal  may  be 
dumped  in  a  blender,  ground  up,  and 
served,  no  matter  how  unpalatable  the 
result.  Part  of  the  reason  some  schools 
do  not  fully  comply  may  be  that 
USDA's  policy  instruction  does  not 
make  clear  that  schools  are  expected 
to  make  textural  and  caloric  changes 
as  well  as  food  substitutions. 

Lack  of  access  to  special  meals  is  a 
particular  hardship  for  low-income 
families  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
their  children's  lunches.  Their  children 
must  eat  whatever  is  on  the  school 
menu,  no  matter  how  inappropriate  or 
even  dangerous  it  may  be.  Or,  if  a  child 
is  lucky,  the  teacher  may  provide 
snacks  or  even  baby  food,  often  at  his 
or  her  own  expense. 

The  challenge  of  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities will   become  greater  as  medical 
technology,    early    intervention    pro- 
grams, and  substance  abuse  by  preg- 
nant women  increase  the  numbers  of 
children     with     disabilities     entering 
school.  Many  teachers  and  school  food 
service  workers  are  responding  to  this 
challenge.  But  we  still  need  greater  co- 
ordination   between    teachers,    school 
food  service  personnel,  and  children's 
health  care  providers.  More  attention 
must  be  paid  to  nutrition  in  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  education  plans, 
and  more  training  of  school   staff  in 
this   area   is   required.    The   excellent 
manuals  on  special  nutrition  already 
available  also  need  to  be  more  widely 
disseminated. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  last  year 
committed  Congress  and  the  country 
to  bringing  people  with  disabilities 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 
Ensuring  that  students  with  disabil- 
ities can  participate  in  school  meal 
progr£ims  is  an  important  step  toward 
this  goal.  Let  us  knock  down  this  bar- 
rier and  let  us  do  it  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  two  treaties  (Basel 
Convention  on  Hazardous  Waste  and 
Investment  Treaty  with  Tunisia),  and 
sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:32  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  desigrnate 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  'National  Hunt- 
ingrton's  Disease  Awareness  Month ';  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22.  1991.  as  'National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1991  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  794.  An  act  to  establish  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  794.  An  act  to  establish  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
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REPORT*  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  foUowii  g  reports  of  committees 
were  submittei: 

.  GLE^N.  from  the  Committee  on 


By  Mr 
Governmental  Ajffairs 

Special  Repori 
Student  Aid 


Prorrams 


OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINt  RESOLUTIONS 


INTRODUC  nON 


The  following 
tions  were  i 
and  second  time 
sent,  and  referred 


bills  and  joint  resolu- 
i|troduced,  read  the  first 
by   unanimous   con- 
as  indicated: 


KOHL: 


pui  poses. 


By  Mr 
S.  1097.  A  bil 
Public  Health 
ships  in  geriatifc 
purposes;   to 
Human  Resources 
By   Mr 
Mr.  LEAhY) 
S.  1098.  A  bil 
Act  of  1949  to 
riculture  to  purchase 
for  certain 
price  support  rite 
for  other  purpo  >es 
riculture.  Nutrition 
By  Mr 
S.  1099.  A  bii: 
the  Higher  Ed 
thorize    fundi 
search,  and  de 
on  LAbor  and 

By  Mr.  KtRRY 
S.  HOC.  A  bill 
Housing  and  U  -ban 
grants  to  urba  a 
training  econopii 
in  education 
exi>and  the  su 
and  economica|l 
and  families: 
Housing,  and  Ij-ban 


JJEF FORDS  (for  himself  and 

f): 

to  amend  the  Agricultural 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 

dairy  cows  and  heifers 

to  increase  the  milk 

and  provide  an  offset,  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 

and  Forestry. 


SJ  RBANES; 


inf 


Ha 


SUBMISSIOl  I 


SENAFE 


J  EI  Y 


The  following 
and  Senate 
referred  (or 
By  Mr 
Mr. 
MOUR 
KE.NN 
BANES, 

Mr 

Helms 
S.  Res.   128. 
lence  in  Arme^i 
By   Mr. 
DOLE): 
S.  Con.  Res 
authorize  the 
United  States 
tory."  prepared 
tect  of  the  Cai  itol 


AND 


BILLS 

By  Mr. 
S.  1097.  A 
the  Public 
vide  fellow^ips 
try,   and 


for 
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entitled  "Abuses  in  Federal 
•  (Rept.  No.  102-58). 


to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
rvice  Act  to  provide  fellow- 
psychiatry,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Labor  and 


to  amend  section  201(b)(2)  of 
ication  Act  of  1965  to  reau- 
,  for  library  training,  re- 
elopment;  to  the  Committee 

man  Resources. 


to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

Development  to  provide 

and  rural  communities  for 

cally  disadvantaged  youth 

employment  skills  and  to 

iply  of  housing  for  homeless 

ly  disadvantaged  individuals 

the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Affairs. 


aid 


OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


concurrent  resolutions 

I  esolutions  were  read,  and 

a  cted  upon),  as  indicated: 

Jevin  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sey- 

Mr.   SIMON.  Mr.  Kasten,   Mr. 

Mr.    Specter.    Mr.    Sar- 

Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  DeConcini, 

Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 


Rl  iGLE, 


Resolution  condemning  vio- 
^ia;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
BYRD   (for   himself  and   Mr. 

39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

printing  of  "The  Dome  of  the 

Capitol:  An  Architectural  His- 

by  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 

:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


KOHL: 

bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 

Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 

in  geriatric  psychia- 

other   purposes;    to    the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FELLOWSHIPS  IN  GERIATRIC  PSYCHIATRY 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
permit  departments  of  psychiatry  to 
apply  for  geriatric  training  and  edu- 
cation funds  under  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  proposal.  It 
does  not  authorize  any  new  spending, 
but  simply  modifies  title  VII  to  ac- 
knowledge that  geriatric  psychiatry  is 
a  recognized  medical  specialty  that 
should  be  eligible  for  the  same  assist- 
ance that  geriatric  family  medicine, 
internal  medicine,  and  dentistry  train- 
ing and  education  programs  currently 
receive. 

This  is  a  small  step  toward  changing 
our  health-care  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  aging  population.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  mental  health 
services  for  the  elderly  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  an  inadequate  supply  of  medi- 
cal personnel  who  are  trained  to  ad- 
dress the  special  challenges  of  treating 
older  Americans  with  mental  illnesses 
and  disorders.  This  proposal  will  help 
close  that  shortfall  by  using  our  lim- 
ited resources  to  support  the  training 
of  academic  leaders  in  geriatric  psychi- 
atry, who  will  be  able  to  enrich  geri- 
atric education  programs  in  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  across  the  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FELLOWSHIP  IN  GERIATRIC  PSYCHIA- 
TRY. 

Section  789(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  295g-9(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  geriatric  psychiatry" 
before  the  semicolon  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  family  medicine"  in 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  family  medicine  or  psychiatry";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  striking  out  "or 
family  medicine"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  family  medicine  or  psychiatry". 

A.MERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington.  DC.  May  7. 1991. 

Hon.  HERBERT  H.  KOHL. 

Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  The  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  a  medical  specialty  so- 
ciety representing  over  37.000  psychiatrists 
nationwide,  commends  you  for  introducing 
legislation  to  enhance  the  health  care  of  the 
nation's  elderly  through  support  for  in- 
creased training  of  geriatric  psychiatrists. 
Your  bill  amends  the  Health  Professions  Act 
and  authorizes  Departments  of  Psychiatry  to 
apply  for  geriatric  training  funds  to  assist  in 


training  critically  needed  additional  geri- 
atric psychiatrists.  The  number  of  geriatric 
patients  with  major  psychiatric  disorders  is 
expected  to  grow  along  with  the  rising  pro- 
portion of  people  age  65  and  older.  Despite 
recognition  of  this  growth  and  Increases  In 
the  training  of  geropsychiatrists.  the  supply 
of  geriatric  psychiatrists  is  unlikely  to  keep 
up  with  demand.  Your  bill  is  a  much-needed 
improvement  in  federal  health  policy. 

In  1987,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  published 
a  "Special  Report"  in  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  (Vol.  316,  No.  22,  pp. 
1425-1428).  The  report,  titled  "Academic  Geri- 
atrics for  the  Year  2000"  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  national  program  to  train  Geriatri- 
cians. This  report  was  the  product  of  a  major 
national  conference  that  brought  together 
outstanding  academic  leaders  and  Congres- 
sional Staff,  with  the  goal  of  developing  a 
blueprint  for  action  to  address  the  serious 
gaps  in  geriatric  training  in  America.  Three 
areas  of  Medicine  received  special  atten- 
tion—Internal Medicine,  Family  Practice, 
and  Psychiatry.  Congressional  response 
quickly  followed.  Legislation  amended  Title 
VI,  part  F,  section  789  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  major  new  Geriatric  Training  Program  at 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration (HRSA). 

The  HRSA  program,  however,  initiated 
special  geriatric  training  tracks  only  for  In- 
ternal Medicine  and  Family  Practice— not 
for  Psychiatry.  A  key  reason  for  this  was 
that  these  new  training  programs  were 
linked  to  the  establishment  of  Program  Ac- 
creditation and  Physician  Certification  in 
Geriatrics;  at  the  time  of  the  1987  lOM  Re- 
port, only  Internal  Medicine  and  Family 
Practice  had  established  such  certification. 
But  now.  Psychiatry  has  completed  the  same 
process.  with  the  establishment  of 
Subspeclalization  and  a  Certificate  of  Added 
Qualifications  in  Geriatric  Psychiatry. 

Consistent  with  the  lOM  recommendations 
and  original  Congressional  intent,  we  are 
gratified  that  you  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion—and welcome  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing with  you— so  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 
to  authorize  Geriatric  Psychiatric  training 
and  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  fellow- 
ships under  section  789  for  this  purpose. 
There  continues  to  be  great  and  growing  so- 
cietal and  scientific  need  for  fellowship 
training  programs  to  produce  academic  lead- 
ers in  Geriatric  Psychiatry  in  the  United 
States.  The  immediacy  of  this  need  is  all  the 
more  apparent  when  one  recognizes  the 
central  role  that  Geriatric  Psychiatry  plays 
in  addressing  the  enormous  national  health 
care  crisis  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  patients  and  their  families. 

We  commend  your  foresight  and  your  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  health  care  treatment 
for  the  elderly  as  embodied  in  your  legisla- 
tion, and  urge  Congress'  support  in  passing 
your  amendment  to  allow  and  encourage  the 
training  of  geriatric  psychiatrists  in  order  to 
meet  the  mental  health  needs  of  the  nation's 
elderly. 

Sincerely 

Melvin  Sabshin.  M.D., 

Medical  Director.* 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS^for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy):  • 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  dairy 
cows  and  heifers  for  certain  purposes, 
to  increase  the  milk  price  support  rate 
and  provide  an  offset,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

MILK  SUPPLY  REDUCTION  AND  FOOD  DONATION 
ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Leahy,  legislation  to  bolster  the  in- 
come of  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers 
over  the  next  10  months.  I  want  to  first 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support 
for  the  earlier  proposal  by  Senator 
Leahy  to  help  the  beleaguered  dairy 
farmer.  The  60-40  vote  was  reassuring 
that  the  problem  is  understood  and  ac- 
tion is  needed. 

In  the  past  6  months  farm  prices  have 
dropped  30  percent,  causing  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  for  dairy  farmers  in 
every  region  of  the  country.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  7,000  dairy 
farmers  could  be  forced  out  of  business 
in  the  next  few  months.  No  business,  no 
matter  how  well  it  is  run,  can  sustain 
a  reduction  in  the  price  it  receives  for 
its  product  of  the  magnitude  that  dairy 
farmers  are  currently  trying  to  absorb. 
The  impact  on  individual  farms  is  dev- 
astating. 

For  example,  in  the  Northeast,  the 
Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Springfield,  MA, 
the  largest  farm  lending  institution  in 
the  country,  reports  that  farmers  using 
its  Agrifax  accounting  service  are  los- 
ing $1.30  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  These  farmers  rep- 
resent the  larger  and  more  successful 
farmers,  which  illustrates  clearly  how 
serious  the  problem  is.  This  translates 
into  a  loss  of  about  $25,000  per  farm  on 
an  annual  basis.  These  farms  also  show 
a  48-percent  loss  in  equity  investment, 
which  simply  means  that  these  low 
milk  prices  are  substantially  reducing 
any  equity  they  have  accrued  in  land, 
buildings,  and  livestock,  thereby  fur- 
ther weakening  their  ability  to  secure 
loans  and  maintain  their  farming  oper- 
ations. An  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
dairy  farmers  under  this  accounting 
program  were  experiencing  severe 
cash-flow  problems  in  the  past  4 
months.  Farm  credit  banks  in  the  Mid- 
west, California,  the  Southwest,  and 
the  Southeast  report  similar  economic 
difficulties  among  dairy  farmers 

Mr.  President,  we  witnessed  this  roll- 
er coaster  effect  during  the  1970's,  and 
the  resulting  increase  it  causes  to  the 
price  of  dairy  products.  This  cycle  as 
begun  again— low  farm  prices  followed 
by  too  many  dairy  farmers  going  out  of 
business — milk  supplies  reduced  too  far 
by  the  reduction  in  farm  numbers  and 
then  an  increase  in  farm  milk  prices 
creating  higher  consumer  prices  for 
diary  products.  In  the  1970's,  this  roller 
coaster  effect  caused  consumer  prices 
to  escalate  over  20  percent. 

This  vicious  cycle  of  low  farm  milk 
prices  followed  by  farmers  being  forced 
out  of  business  in  order  to  reduce  milk 
supplies  is  not  sound  dairy  policy  ei- 
ther for  the  farmer,  consumer,  or  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  costly  policy  that  not 
only  hurts  farmers,  agribusinesses,  and 
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rural  communities,  it  also  has  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  poor  and  those 
on  fixed  incomes  when  consumer  prices 
increase  as  the  result  of  these  wide 
swings  in  milk  prices.  The  1990  farm 
bill  sought  to  correct  this  problem  by 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  milk 
inventory  management  program  that 
would  establish  a  long-term  solution  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand  and 
to  stabilize  farm  milk  prices. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  prices  for 
milk  in  1990  made  it  appear  there  was 
time  to  study  alternatives.  Thus,  im- 
plementation of  an  inventory  manage- 
ment program  was  deferred  until  1991- 
92.  The  huge  drop  in  the  milk  price  was 
not  anticipated.  Such  a  plan  should  not 
be  considered  during  an  economic  cri- 
sis. 

On  Wednesday,  May  15,  USDA  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  its  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  the  various  pro- 
posals submitted  in  early  February.  Al- 
though this  initial  report  does  not  con- 
tain any  specific  recommendations,  it 
starts  the  process  through  which  a 
long-term  milk  inventory  management 
program  will  be  developed.  This  proc- 
ess may  take  the  next  several  months 
to  complete  since  Congress  will  have  to 
pass  legislation  for  establishment  of 
the  final  inventory  program.  The  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  agree,  and 
then  the  regulatory  machinery  that 
will  have  to  implement  the  program 
must  be  put  in  place.  Finally,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  program  will 
take  effect.  All  this  will  take  time- 
many  months. 

Therein  lies  my  concern  and  is  the 
reason  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. Any  long-term  milk  inventory 
management  program  that  is  passed 
late  this  summer  or  this  fall  will  not 
have  an  impact  on  farm  milk  prices 
until  well  into  1992.  Therefore,  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  now  so  that 
farm  milk  prices  are  increased  in  the 
months  ahead  and  a  long-term  program 
is  not  developed  in  a  crisis  atmosphere. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Milk  Surplus  Supply  Reduction  and 
Food  Donation  Act,  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Item  1.  It  would  increase  the  current 
support  price  of  milk  from  $10.10  per 
hundredweight  to  $11.10  per  hundred- 
weight effective  July  1,  1991.  This 
would  be  financed  by  a  deferred  assess- 
ment to  producers  starting  in  1992  to 
offset  any  additional  Government  costs 
for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chases. If  the  bill  is  implemented 
quickly,  the  costs  under  this  provision 
should  be  minimal.  First  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  inventories  will  help  tighten 
markets  this  fall. 

The  reduction  of  cow  numbers  com- 
bined with  the  normal  fall  reduction  in 
production  will  make  it  highly  un- 
likely there  will  be  a  cost  beyond  3 
months. 


Item  2.  It  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  at  least  5  billion 
pounds  through  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  lactating  dairy  cows. 

Item  3.  It  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  compensation  fund 
from  CCC  cost  savings  to  compensate 
any  beef  producers  who  sold  beef  dur- 
ing the  period  in  early  April  1986  when 
beef  prices  were  temporarily  lowered  as 
a  result  of  implementation  of  the  dairy 
termination  program.  This  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Item  4.  Any  funds  not  utilized  to 
compensate  beef  producers  would  be 
used  to  help  various  refugee  programs, 
like  the  Kurds. 

Item  5.  Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  domestic  beef  if  he 
determines  that  the  dairy  cow  reduc- 
tion program  implemented  under  item 
3  above  is  having  an  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  beef  prices. 

Item  6.  Beef  purchases  under  the  pro- 
gram described  above  could  also  be  uti- 
lized in  domestic  nutrition  programs, 
or  military  installations,  as  well  as  do- 
nated to  relief  programs  to  needy  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  conduct  a  study  of  dairy  cattle  ex- 
port programs  and  the  existing  infra- 
structure to  carry  out  such  programs. 
Tremendous  opportunities  exist  to  ex- 
port dairy  cattle  worldwide.  The 
Hollstein  Association,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  exporting  of  dairy  cattle,  es- 
timate there  is  a  need  for  almost 
400,000  dairy  cattle  worldwide.  Many  of 
these  countries  would  like  U.S.  dairy 
cattle,  since  they  are  the  highest  qual- 
ity in  the  world.  The  only  roadblock  to 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  is 
the  lack  of  sufficient  infrastructure 
and  the  fear  of  problems  associated 
with  previous  exporting  programs.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  study  will  correct 
these  problems. 

This  legislation  should  not  have  a 
net  cost  to  the  Treasury  since  savings 
would  be  achieved  through  net  reduc- 
tions in  CCC  purchases  of  milk  prod- 
ucts. At  the  same  time,  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  and  implemented  over 
the  next  few  months,  it  would  raise 
farm  milk  prices.  The  effect  on 
consumer  milk  prices  would  be  neg- 
ligible since  farm  prices  are  well  below 
retail  milk  prices. 

Retail  milk  prices  have  not  dropped 
proportionate  to  the  precipitous  de- 
crease experienced  by  dairy  farmers 
over  the  last  few  months. 

This  legislation  is  needed  now  to  help 
the  sagging  dairy  economy  through  the 
next  several  months  until  a  long-term 
milk  inventory  management  program 
can  be  established  and  implemented.  It 
will  allow  us  to  prevent  overkill  of 
farmers  that  will  cause  huge  consumer 
cost  increases.  With  this  bill,  we  can 
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emergency  food  needs  in  accordance  with 
title  U  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721 
et  seq.). 

"(5)  COMPENSATION  FUND.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(C).  the  Secretary  shall  use  amounts  realized 
from  purchasing  cattle  under  this  subsection 
to  establish  a  fund  to  compensate  beef  pro- 
ducers that  sold  beef  during  the  period  begin- 
ning March  31,  1986.  and  ending  April  11.  1986. 
when  prices  were  temporarily  lowered,  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)    DEADLINE    FOR    APPLICATIONS.— To    be 

eligible  to  receive  compensation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  beef  producer  must  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  compensation  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection. 

"(C)  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE.— 

All  funds  that  are  not  used  to  compensate  el- 
igible beef  producers  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Account"  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  shall  be  merged  with,  and  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Account. 

"(6)  FUNDING.— Subject  to  paragraph  (4)(C). 
this  subsection  shall  be  carried  out  using 
savings  in  federal  reimbursement  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  result 
from  carrying  out  the  program  established 
by  this  section. 

"(7)  TERMINATION.— The  authority  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991.". 
SEC.  2.  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  RATE  AND  OFFSET. 

(a)  RATE.— Effective  June  1.  1991.  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  RATE.— 

"(1)  Lnitial  RATE.— During  the  period  be- 
ginning on  January  1.  1991.  and  ending  June 
30.  1991,  the  price  of  milk  sha'l  be  supported 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  $10.10  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  containing  3.67  percent 
mllkfat. 

"(2)  SUBSEQUENT  RATE.— During  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1991.  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  a  rate  not  less  than  $11.10  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk  containing  3.67  percent 
milkfat.". 

(b)  Reduction  in  price  Received.— Effec- 
tive January  1.  1992.  section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (as  amended  by  section 
1(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(i)  Reduction  in  Price  received  to  Offset 
Rate  Increase.— 

(1)  IN  General.— Beginning  January  1, 
1992.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  received  by  producers  for  all 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States  and  mar- 
keted by  producers  for  commercial  use.  in 
addition  to  any  reduction  in  price  required 
under  subsections  (g)  and  (h). 

"(2)  Amount.— The  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  in  the  price  recieved 
by  producers  shall  be  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  that  is  sufficient  to  offset 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  milk  price  support 
from  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
to  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)(2)."; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (j).  by  striking  "sub- 
section (g)  or  (h)"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "subsection  (g).  (h).  or  (i)". 

SEC.  S.  STUDY  OF  HEIFER  AND  LACTATING  COW 
E3PORT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  dairy  cattle  exporting  programs  and 


evaluate  existing  Infrastructure  to  export 
heifers  and  lactating  cows.  The  study  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  evaluations 
of: 

(1)  existing  and  likely  future  worldwide 
market  for  dairy  cattle  and  the  specific  need 
of  relevant  foreign  countries: 

(2)  existing  infrastructure  to  carry  out  a 
dairy  cattle  export  program: 

(3)  previous  exporting  initiatives  and  the 
benefits  and  problems  associated  with  such 
programs: 

(4)  dairy  cattle  export  programs  carried 
out  by  other  foreign  countries; 

(5)  benefits  of  post  sale  advisory  program 
in  the  country  of  purchase; 

(b)  Recommendations.— Based  on  informa- 
tion compiled  by  such  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recommendations  on  ways  to  im- 
prove dairy  cow  exports  carried  out  by  this 
country. 

(c)  Transmittal  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  such 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Funding.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  up  to  $500,000  of  the  funds  de- 
scribed in  4(C)  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
study  required  by  this  subsection. 

Holstein  Association— Dairy  Cattle 
EIXPORT  Incentive  Program 
Below  are  the  anticipated  quantities  of 
dairy  cattle  that  could  be  exported  over  a  4 
to  5  year  period  with  a  properly  structured 
program  and  with  adequate  export  incen- 
tives' 

Mexico  160,000 

Thailand  - 50.000 

USSR  20.000 

East  Europe  16.000 

Turkey  50.000 

Kuwait  25.000 

Egypt  25,000 

TunisiayAlgerla/Morocco 15.000 

China  10.000 

Gulf  countries 5,000 

Other 10,000 


Total 


375,000 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
201(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  reauthorize  funding  for  library 
training,  research,  and  development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 
reauthorization  OF  the  higher  education 

ACT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  level  for  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  title  II,  part  B, 
Library  Training,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment Program  from  $5  to  $15  million. 
It  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  serve  to  highlight  the  critical 
shortage  of  librarians  and  library  edu- 
cators and  will  encourage  a  more  rea- 
sonable level  of  funding  for  a  program 
which  could  greatly  assist  in  alleviat- 
ing this  serious  problem. 

There  can  be  little  question  about 
the  existence  of  a  shortage  of  librar- 


'  Consideration  should  be  given  to  announcing  tar- 
geted countries  without  announcing  a  quantity  or 
allotment  for  each  targeted  country. 
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ians  in  our  country  today.  Librarians 
in  the  United  States  currently  number 
fewer  than  200,000,  and  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  them  will  be  65  years  of  age  or 
older  by  the  year  2000.  Library  employ- 
ers report  severe  shortages,  especially 
for  children's  librarians,  school  library 
media  specialists,  catalogers,  librar- 
ians with  technological  expertise,  and 
librarians  who  are  members  of  minor- 
ity groups.  For  the  last  5  years,  the 
placement  service  at  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  conferences  has  had 
more  job  openings  listed  for  librarians 
than  job  seekers. 

Many  States  report  severe  shortages 
of  school  library  media  specialists  be- 
cause of  a  growing  number  of  retire- 
ments, an  increase  in  standards  for 
staffing,  and  population  growth  in 
some  areas.  My  own  State  of  Maryland 
upgraded  its  standards  several  years 
ago  to  recommend  a  school  library 
media  specialist  in  every  school.  How- 
ever, some  districts  have  been  forced  to 
use  aides  because  of  a  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel,  and  several  school 
systems  have  no  qualified  librarians  at 
all  at  the  elementary  level. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these 
shortages.  The  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
early  and  more  adequately  funded 
years  of  the  title  E-B  program  a  corps 
of  leaders  was  recruited  to  the  library 
field  or  enabled  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  Many 
of  the  current  faculty,  deans,  and  li- 
brary directors  around  the  country  are 
II-B  fellowship  recipients.  With  the 
dramatic  decrease  in  appropriations  for 
the  n-B  program  in  the  1980's,  replace- 
ments for  such  leaders  are  n'ot  coming 
along  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  losses 
and  retirements. 

In  addition,  we  require  more  ad- 
vanced education  and  skills  of  our  li- 
brarians than  we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
For  example,  school  library  media  spe- 
cialists are  expected  to  hold  a  teaching 
degree  and  have  a  master's  degree  or 
additional  course  work  in  library  and 
information  science.  The  master's  de- 
gree is  the  minimum  level  generally  re- 
quired in  public  and  academic  libraries. 
Many  positions  also  require  fluency  in 
foreign  languages,  advanced  study  in 
public  administration,  computer  and 
communication  techniques,  social  serv- 
ices and  community  outreach,  or  such 
specialized  knowledge  as  children's  lit- 
erature, government  documents,  or  law 
or  medical  librarianship. 

Existing  shortages  of  librarians  will 
be  exacerbated  by  a  shortage  of  grad- 
uate library  school  faculty.  Graduate 
library  school  faculty  are  in  short  sup- 
ply because  of  the  closing  of  some  li- 
brary schools,  the  decrease  in  financial 
support,  the  higher  than  average  age  of 
library  school  faculty,  and  fewer  librar- 
ians with  Ph.D.'s  going  into  teaching. 
Obviously,  the  quality  of  faculty  and  of 
the  next  generation  of  librarians  will 
suffer  without  an  influx  of  new  talents, 
backgrounds,  and  skills. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  serious  shortage  of  librar- 
ians and  library  educators  by  increas- 
ing the  authorization  level  for  one 
small  Federal  program  which  could 
make  a  difference  if  funded  at  more 
than  token  levels.  The  title  II-B  pro- 
gram authorizes  two  types  of  assist- 
ance to  postsecondary  level  libraries, 
library  career  education  and  support 
for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  libraries.  Library 
career  training  grants  are  used  to  sup- 
port student  fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships,  the  development  or  expansion  of 
librarian  education  programs  using 
new  forms  of  information  technology, 
and  either  short  term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  continuing  edu- 
cation of  experienced  librarians.  In  re- 
cent years,  these  grants  have  been  used 
primarily  to  support  graduate  fellow- 
ships, especially  for  women  and  mi- 
norities. Research  and  demonstration 
grants  may  be  made  to  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations  for  projects  related  to 
libraries,  librarianship,  and  informa- 
tion technology. 

Funding  for  the  title  II-B  program 
remained  under  $1  million  during  the 
past  decade  as  a  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ministration's zero  budgets  for  library 
programs  for  most  of  those  years.  Cur- 
rently funded  at  only  $976,000,  one- 
third  of  which  must  be  spent  for  re- 
search, the  program  cannot  make  a 
dent  in  the  growing  shortage  of  librar- 
ians and  library  educators.  The  author- 
ization level  for  the  HEA  title  II-B  pro- 
gram has  ranged  from  a  high  of  $38  mil- 
lion in  1971  to  a  low  of  $1.2  million  in 
1982-84.  The  current  authorization  is  $5 
million  and  my  bill  would  increase  that 
level  to  $15  million.  The  entire  Higher 
Education  Act  is  up  ^or  reauthorization 
this  year  and  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  is  holding  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  during  an  upcoming 
hearing  on  May  23,  the  library  and 
higher  education  communities  will  rec- 
ommend reauthorization  of  HEA  title 
II  library  programs,  including  the  HEA 
n-B  library  education  and  research 
program,  at  a  level  consistent  with  my 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  many 
times  on  the  importance  of  libraries 
and  the  need  to  encourage  those  in- 
volved in  the  library  profession  because 
of  the  essential  work  they  perform. 
The  library  is  one  of  the  ladders  of  op- 
portunity in  this  society,  and  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  addresses  a  serious 
problem  confronting  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  the  library  commu- 
nity. We  must  take  action  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  unique  and  vital 
services  provided  by  libraries  to  citi- 
zens and  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced is  an  important  step  in  that  di- 
rection and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to    join    me    in    working    toward    its 


prompt  passage.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  below. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1099 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  libraries  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  infrastructure  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  librarians  assist  in  developing  informa- 
tion for  literate  citizens  and  workers  in  all 
fields; 

(3)  librarians  have  a  key  role  to  play  in 
helping  to  achieve  the  Nation's  education 
goals,  in  particular,  that  by  the  year  2000. 
every  child  will  start  school  ready  to  learn, 
and  every  adult  American  will  be  literate: 

(4)  the  growing  shortage  of  librarians  and 
library  educators  is  of  special  conern  in  an 
increasingly  information-based  society:  and 

(5)  assistance  with  the  cost  of  the  advanced 
education  required  for  librarianship  would 
help  to  alleviate  such  shortages. 

SEC.  2.  REAUTHORIZATION. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(b)  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1021(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  -JS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal 
year  1987-  and  inserting  • '115,000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1992".« 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1100.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  grants  to  urban  and 
rural  communities  for  training  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  in  edu- 
cation and  employment  skills  and  to 
expand  the  supply  of  housing  for  home- 
less and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  families:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

YOUTHBUILD  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Youthbuild  Act 
of  1991.  This  bill  will  provide  grants 
through  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  fund  programs 
to  educate  disadvantaged  youths  while 
they  work  at  building  or  restoring  af- 
fordable housing  in  their  communities. 
The  Youthbuild  Programs  created  by 
this  act  will  allow  young  people  to  up- 
grade their  academic  skills,  gain  access 
to  the  construction  trades,  and  develop 
as  community  leaders  who  take  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  future  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  neighborhoods.  It 
will  also  help  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
combat  homelessness.  A  companion 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Major  Owens  in  the  House. 

Modeled  after  extremely  successful 
programs  in  New  York.  Youthbuild 
Programs  have  been  spreading 
throughout  the  country  over  the  last  2 
years.  At  Youthbuild  Boston.  30  youths 
who  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  are 
currently  attending  GED  classes  half 
time  while  also  reconstructing  a 
former  crack  house  in  Roxbury  in  order 
to  provide  low-income  housing.  More- 
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local  efforts  to  attack  problems  which 
have  sadly  become  widespread. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  cycles  of  pov- 
erty, drug  abuse,  violence,  and  home- 
lessness  that  effect  our  society  we 
must,  among  other  things,  give  dis- 
advantaged youths  hope  for  the  future 
and  provide  people  with  homes  in 
which  to  live.  The  Youthbuild  Act 
helps  do  both.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  approximately  200  commu- 
nity based  organizations  in  36  States  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  that  a  list  of  the  organizations 
supporting  this  legislation  and  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1100 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Youthbuild 
Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  expand  the  supply  of  permanent  af- 
fordable housing  for  homeless  individuals 
and  low-income  families  by  harnessing  the 
energies  and  talents  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged young  adults: 

(2)  to  provide  economically  disadvantaged 
young  adults  with  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful work  and  service  to  their  communities 
in  helping  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
homeless  Individuals  and  low-income  fami- 
lies: and 

(3)  to  enable  economically  disadvantaged 
young  adults  to  obtain  the  education  and 
employment  skills  necessary  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROGRAM. 

(a)  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may 
provide  grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  "Vouthbuild  projects 
in  accordtnce  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  each 
Youthbuild  project  for  such  year. 

SEC.    4.    REHABIUTATION    AND    CONSTRUCTION 
ACTrVTTTES. 

(a)  Rental  and  transitional  Housing.— 
Assistance  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  by  each  Youthbuild  project  to  support 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  real 
property  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding— 

(1)  residential  rental  housing  for  homeless 
individuals  and  low-income  families:  or 

(2)  transitional  housing  for  persons  who 
are  homeless,  have  disabilities,  are  ill,  are 
deinstitutionalized,  or  are  otherwise  in  need. 

(b)  RESIDENTIAL    RENTAL    HOUSING.— Each 

residential  rental  housing  project  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1)  OCCUPANCY  BY  LOWER-INCOME  FAMI- 
LIES.—In  the  projects 

(A)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  units  shall  be 
occupied,  or  available  for  occupancy,  by  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  with  in- 
comes lebs  than  40  percent  of  the  area  me- 
dian income,  adjusted  for  family  size;  and 


(B)  the  remaining  units  shall  be  occupied, 
or  available  for  occupancy,  by  low-income 
individuals  and  families  with  incomes  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  area  median  income, 
adjusted  for  family  size. 

(2)  HOMELESS  DJDIVIDUALS.— At  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  units  in  the  project  shall  be  occu- 
pied by,  or  reserved  for  occupancy,  by  home- 
less individuals. 

(3)  LIMITATION  ON  RENTAL  PAYMENTS.— Ten- 
ants in  each  project  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  30  percent  of  their  monthly 
adjusted  income  toward  monthly  rental  pay- 
ments. 

(4)  Tenant  participation  plan.— For  each 
project  owned  by  a  nonprofit  organization, 
the  organization  shall  provide  a  plan  for  and 
follow  a  program  of  tenant  participation  in 
management  decisions  and  shall  adhere  to  a 
fair  lease  and  grievance  procedure  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING.— Each  transi- 
tional housing  project  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  delivery 
of  adequate  and  appropriate  services  to  resi- 
dents and  meet  any  other  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  LIMITATIONS  ON  PROFrTS.- 

(1)  MONTHLY  RENTAL  LIMITATION.— Aggre- 
gate monthly  rental  for  each  eligible  project 
may  not  exceed  the  operating  costs  of  the 
project  (including  debt  service,  management, 
adequate  reserves,  and  other  operating  costs) 
plus  a  6  percent  return  on  the  equity  invest- 
ment, if  any,  of  the  project  owner. 

(2)  PROFIT    LIMITATIONS    ON    PARTNERS.— A 

nonprofit  organization  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  for  a  project  shall  agree 
to  use  any  profit  received  from  the  oper- 
ation, sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
project  for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families.  Prof- 
it-motivated partners  in  a  nonprofit  partner- 
ship may  receive — 

(A)  not  more  than  a  6  percent  return  on 
their  equity  investment  from  project  oper- 
ations: and 

(B)  upon  disposition  of  the  project,  not 
more  than  an  amount  equal  to  their  initial 
equity  investment  plus  a  return  on  that  in- 
vestment equal  to  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  geographic  lo- 
cation of  the  project  since  the  time  of  the 
initial  investment  of  such  partner  in  the 
project. 

(e)  Period  of  Restrictions.— A  project 
that  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
in  perpetuity. 

(f)  Restrictions  on  Conveyance.— The 
ownership  Interest  in  a  project  that  receives 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  not  be  con- 
veyed unless  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
requires  a  subsequent  owner  to  comply  with 
the  same  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
origrinal  owner. 

(g)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  if— 

(1)  the  project  owner  is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  as  a  result  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  the  project  without  ad- 
justments: and 

(2)  the  adjustments  would  not  cause  the 
owner  to  receive  an  amount  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  by  subsection 
(d). 

(h>  Conversion  of  Transh-ional  Hous- 
ing.—The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  to  permit  the  conver- 
sion of  a  transitional  housing  project  to  a 
permanent  housing  project  only  if  such  hous- 
ing would  meet  the  requirements  for  residen- 
tial rental  housing  specified  in  this  section. 
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SEC.   5.  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  TRAINING  SERV- 
ICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  each 
Youthbuild  project  to  provide  participants 
with  the  following: 

(1)  Work  experience.— Work  experience  in 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  projects 
described  in  section  4.  which  shall  be  inte- 
grated with  appropriate  skills  training  and 
coordinated  with,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pre- 
apprenticeship  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

(2)  Educational  services.— Services  and 
activities  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  participants,  including— 

(A)  basic  skills  instruction  and  remedial 
education; 

(B)  bilingual  education  for  individuals  with 
limited  English  proficiency:  and 

(C)  secondary  education  services  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

(3)  Personal  and  peer  supports.— Coun- 
seling services  and  other  activities  designed 
to— 

(A)  ensure  that  participants  overcome  per- 
sonal problems  that  would  interfere  with 
successful  participation;  and 

(B)  develop  a  strong,  mutually  supportive 
peer  context  in  which  values,  goals,  cultural 
heritage,  and  life  skills  can  be  explored  and 
strengthened. 

(4)  Leadership  development.— Opportuni- 
ties to  develop  the  decision  making,  speak- 
ing, negotiating,  and  other  leadership  skills 
of  participants,  such  as  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  youth  council  with  mean- 
ingful decision  making  authority  over  as- 
pects of  the  project. 

(5)  Preparation  for  and  placement  in 
UNSUBSiDizED  EMPLOYMENT.— Activities  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  value  of  the  partici- 
pants as  future  employees  and  to  prepare 
participants  for  seeking,  obtaining,  and  re- 
taining unsubsidized  employment. 

(6)  NECESSARY  SUPPORT  SERVICES.— To  pro- 
Vide  support  services  and  need-based  stipends 
necessary  to  enable  individuals  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  and,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  12  months  after  completion  of  train- 
ing, to  assist  participants  through  support 
services  in  retaining  employment. 

(7)  POST-GRADUATION   AWARDS.— To   provide 

scholarship  and  housing  vouchers  for  each 
Individual  participant  not  to  exceed  52,500 
for  each  completed  year  of  participation. 

(b)  CONDmoNS.— The  provision  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  participants  in 
Youthbuild  projects  shall  be  made  condi- 
tional upon  attendance  and  participation  by 
such  individuals  in  the  educational  services 
and  activities  described  in  subsection  (a). 
The  duration  of  participation  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  educational  services  and  activities 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
hours  for  which  a  participant  is  employed 
and  paid  wages  by  a  Youthbuild  project. 
SEC.  6.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  ASSISTANCE  Criteria.— Assistance  pro- 
vided to  each  Youthbuild  project  under  this 
Act  shall  only  be  used  for — 

(1)  education  and  job  training  services  and 
activities  described  in  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (7)  of  section  5(a); 

(2)  wages  and  benefits  paid  to  participants 
in  accordance  with  sections  5(a)(1)  and  9(a); 

(3)  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
real  property  units  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  what  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary,  taking  into  account  local  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  (including  high  con- 
struction costs  or  stringent  fire  or  building 
codes);  and 
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(4)  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the 
project,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

(b)  EXCEPTION.— No  assisunce  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  operat- 
ing and  management  costs  of  any  property 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  with  assisunce 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Increase  Limitation.— The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  Iftnitation  on  administrative 
expenses  described  in  subsection  (b)(4)  not  to 
exceed  more  than  18  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  in  cases  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary 
to  support  capacity  development  by  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization. 
SEC.  7.  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  an  individual  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  Youthbuild  project  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  if  such  individ- 
ual Is — 

(1)  16  to  24  years  of  age,  Inclusive; 

(2)  economically  disadvantaged;  and 

(3)  an  individual  who  has  dropped  out  of 
high  school  whose  reading  or  math  skills  are 
at  or  below  the  8th  grade  level. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  participants  in  a  Youthbuild  project 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (a)(3)  if  the  Indi- 
viduals— 

(1)  have  not  attained  a  high  school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent;  or 

(2)  have  educational  needs  despite  the  at- 
tainment of  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent. 

(c)  Particip.\tion  Limitation.— Any  eligi- 
ble Individual  selected  for  full-time  partici- 
pation in  a  Youthbuild  project  may  partici- 
pate full-time  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months  and  not  more  than  18  months. 

SEC  8.  CONTRACTS. 

Each  Youthbuild  project  shall  carry  out 
the  services  and  activities  under  this  Act  di- 
rectly or  through  arrangements  or  under 
contracts  with  administrative  entities  des- 
ignated under  section  103(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1501(b)(1)(B)),  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. State  and  local  housing  development 
agencies,  or  with  other  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations. 

SEC.  9.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  AUTHORm-  Restriction.— No  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution, 
school,  or  school  system,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  or  published  instructional  materials 
by  any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Standards.— All  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  supported 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
consistent  with  applicable  State  and  local 
educational  standards.  Standards  and  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  aca- 
demic credit  and  certifying  educational  at- 
tainment in  such  programs  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  applicable  State  and  local  edu- 
cational standards. 

(c)  Wages  Labor  Standards,  and  Non- 
discrimination.—To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sections  142, 
143  and  167  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1552,  1553  and  1577),  relating  to 
wages  and  benefits,  labor  sundards,  and  non- 


discrimination, shall  apply  to  the  projects 
conducted  under  this  Act  as  if  such  programs 
were  conducted  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

SEC.  10.  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
prescribe  standards  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  Youthbuild  projects  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act,  including  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

(1)  Placement  in  unsubsidized  employment. 

(2)  Improvement  of  reading  and  other  basic 
skills. 

(3)  Attainment  of  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent. 

(4)  Completion  of  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction project. 

(5)  Occupancy  by  targeted  populations. 

(b)  Variations.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe variations  to  the  standards  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  conditions  of  the  areas 
In  which  Youthbuild  projects  are  located  and 
appropriate  special  characteristics,  such  as 
the  extent  of  English  language  proficiency 
and  offender  status,  of  Youthbuild  partici- 
pants. 


SEC  11.  appucations. 

(a)  Submission.— To  apply  for  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  an  eligible  entity  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Criteria.— Each  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  educational  and  job  train- 
ing activities,  work  opportunities,  and  other 
services  that  will  be  provided  to  partici- 
pants; 

(2)  describe  the  proposed  construction  or 
rehabilitation  activities  to  be  undertaken 
and  the  anticipated  schedule  for  carrying  out 
such  activities; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  eligible 
youths  will  be  recruited  and  selected,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  arrangements  which  will 
be  made  with  community-based  organiza- 
tions. State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
public  assistance  agencies,  the  courts  of  ju- 
risdiction for  status  and  youth  offenders, 
shelters  for  homeless  individuals  and  other 
agencies  that  serve  homeless  youth,  foster 
care  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies; 

(4)  describe  the  special  outreach  efforts 
that  will  be  undertaken  to  recruit  eligible 
young  women  (Including  young  women  with 
dependent  children); 

(5)  describe  how  the  proposed  project  will 
be  coordinated  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  activities,  including  vocational, 
adult  and  bilingual  education  programs,  job 
training  provided  with  funds  available  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1501  et  seq.)  and  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988,  housing  and  economic  development,  and 
programs  that  receive  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5306); 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  adequately  trained  su- 
pervisory personnel  on  the  project  who  have 
attained  the  level  of  journeyman  or  its 
equivalent; 

(7)  describe  the  applicant's  relationship 
with  local  building  trade  unions  regarding 
their  involvement  in  training,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Youthbuild  program  with  es- 
tablished apprenticeship  programs; 

(8)  describe  activities  that  will  be  under- 
taken to  develop  the  leadership  skills  of  par- 
ticipants; 
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the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  4(8)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(8)). 

(3)  DROPPED     OUT    OF     HIGH     SCHOOL.— The 

term  '-individual  who  has  dropped  out  of 
high  school"  means  an  individual  who  is  nei- 
ther attending  any  school  nor  subject  to  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  and  who  has  not 
received  a  secondary  school  diploma  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  equivalency  for  such  diploma,  but 
does  not  include  any  individual  who  has  at- 
tended secondary  school  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  6  months. 

(4)  ECONOMICALLY      DISADVANTAGED.- The 

term  "economically  disadvantaged"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  4(8)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(8)). 

(5)  Eligible  entity.— The  term  "eligible 
entity"  means  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  such  a&— 

(A)  a  community-based  organization: 

(B)  an  administrative  entity  designated 
under  section  103(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501(b)(1)(B)): 

(C)  a  community  action  agency: 

(D)  a  State  and  local  housing  development 
agency: 

(E)  a  community  development  corporation: 

(F)  a  State  and  local  youth  service  and 
conservation  corps;  and 

(G)  any  other  entity  eligible  to  provide 
education  and  employment  training  under 
other  Federal  employment  training  pro- 
grams. 

(6)  HOMELESS  individual.— The  term 
"homeless  individual"  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  in  section  103  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  11302). 

(7)  HOUSING     DEVELOPMENT     AGENCY.— The 

term  "housing  development  agency"  means 
any  agency  of  a  State  or  local  government, 
or  any  private  nonprofit  organization  that  is 
engaged  in  providing  housing  for  homeless  or 
low-income  families. 

(8)  Lncome.— The  term  "income"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  3(b)(4)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  1437a(b)(4)). 

(9)  Lnstitution  of  higher  education.— The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(10)  LIMITED     ENGLISH     PROFICIENCY.— The 

term  "limited  English  proficiency"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  7003  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3223). 

(11)  LOW-INCOME  family.— The  term  "low- 
income  family"  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  "lower  income  families"  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437a(b)(2)). 

(12)  MODERATE-INCOME  FAMILY.— The  term 
"moderate-income  family"  means  individ- 
uals or  families  whose  incomes  exceed  80  per- 
cent but  do  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  me- 
dian family  income  for  the  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  income  ceilings 
higher  or  lower  than  the  median  for  the  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  findings  that 
such  variations  are  necessary  because  of  pre- 
vailing levels  of  construction  costs  or  fair 
market  rents,  or  unusually  high  or  low  fam- 
ily incomes. 

(13)  Offender.— The  term  "offender" 
means  any  adult  or  juvenile  with  a  record  of 
arrest  or  conviction  for  a  criminal  offense. 

(14)  QUALinED     NONPROFIT     AGENCY.— The 

term  "qualified  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency"  means  any  nonprofit  agency  that 


has  significant  prior  experience  in  the  oper- 
ation of  projects  similar  to  the  Youthbuild 
project  authorized  under  this  Act  and  that 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  effective  tech- 
nical assistance. 

(15)  RESIDENTIAL    RENTAL    PURPOSES.— The 

term  "residential  rental  purposes"  includes 
a  cooperative  or  mutual  housing  facility 
that  has  a  resale  structure  that  enables  the 
cooperative  to  maintain  affordability  for 
low-income  individuals  and  families. 

(16)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(17)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Somoa,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(18)  Supportive  services.— The  term  "sup- 
portive services"— 

(A)  as  used  in  sections  7  and  9,  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  431  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (42  U.S.C.  11382):  and 

(B)  as  used  in  all  other  sections,  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  4(24)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(24)). 

(19)  Transitional  housing.— The  term 
"transitional  housing"  means  a  project  that 
has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  the  movement 
of  homeless  individuals  and  families  to  inde- 
pendent living  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  Transitional  housing  includes  hous- 
ing primarily  designed  to  serve  deinstitu- 
tionalized homeless  individuals  and  other 
homeless  individuals  with  mental  or  phys- 
ical disabilities  and  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(20)  Yolthbuild  project.— The  term 
"Youthbuild  project"  means  any  project 
that  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  and 
provides  disadvantaged  youth  with  opportu- 
nities for  employment,  education,  and  train- 
ing in  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  for  homeless  and  other  low-income 
individuals. 

SEC.  15.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  any  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.  16.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  $200,000,000  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

members  of  the  youthbuild  Coalition 
National  Organizations:  ACORN.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  National  Youth 
Program.  American  Youth  Work  Center.  As- 
sociation for  Community  Based  Education. 
Children  of  War.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
The  Enterprise  Foundation.  Full  Employ- 
ment Action  Council.  Housing  Assistance 
Council.  Human  Environment  Center.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Cooperatives. 
National  Association  of  Service  and  Con- 
servation Corps.  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 
National  Congress  for  Community  Economic 
Development  National  Council  of  La  Raza. 
National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  National 
Urban  League.  National  Youth  Leadership 
Council.  Save  the  Children  Federation.  70.001 
Training  and  Employment  Institute.  Youth 
Action. 

Alabama:  Federation  of  Southern  Coopera- 
tives, Epes.  Arizona:  Chicanes  Por  la  Causa, 
Phoenix.  California:  American  G.I.  Forum. 
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Whittler.  California  Literacy  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Centre  de  la  Raza,  Long  Beach.  Chi- 
nese Community  Housing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco.  Clare  Foundation  Teen  Center, 
Santa  Monica.  Cleland  House  of  Neighborly 
Service.  Los  Angeles.  Downtown  YMCA,  San 
Francisco.  East  Bay  Conservation  Corps, 
Oakland.  Escuela  de  la  Raza  Unida  Blythe. 
Korean  Community  Center  of  the  East  Bay, 
Oakland.  Los  Angeles  Service  and  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  Mendocino  County  Service  and 
Conservation  Corps.  Reality  House  West,  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  Conservation 
Corps.  San  Francisco  Renaissance.  San 
Pedro  Service  and  Conservation  Corps.  Santa 
Ana  Neighborhood  Housing  Services.  Shred 
of  Dignity,  San  Francisco.  Synergy  Building 
Systems,  San  Francisco.  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation,  San 
Franscico.  Watts  Labor  Community  Action 
Committee,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado:  Brothers  Redevelopment,  Inc., 
Denver.  Denver  Neighborhood  Housing  Serv- 
ice, Urban  League  of  Metro  Denver.  Con- 
necticut: Neighborhood  Development  Associ- 
ates, New  Haven.  Northeastern  Connecticut 
CDC,  Danielson. 

Florida:  Florida  Low  Income  Housing  Coa- 
lition, Tallahassee.  Hillsboro  County  Adult 
and  Community  Education  Program,  Tampa. 
Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Northeast  Flor- 
ida (H.E.A.R.T.).  Miami-Dade  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services.  New  Century  Development 
Corporation,  Miami.  North  Florida  Edu- 
cational and  Development  Corp,  Gretna. 
Northwest  CDC.  West  Palm  Beach.  Profes- 
sional Employment  and  Training  Services, 
Clearwater.  Tallahassee  Urban  League.  Vo- 
cational Education.  West  Palm  Beach.  Geor- 
gia: DeKalb  EOA,  Decatur.  Georgia  Housing 
Coalition,  Atlanta.  Youth  Initiative  Project, 
Brunswick.  Illinois:  Association  House  of 
Chicago.  Chicago  Coalition  on  Youth  Em- 
ployment. Chicago  Renewal  Society.  Chicago 
Student  Advisory  Council.  Community  and 
Economic  Development  Association  of  Cook 
County,  Chicago.  Demicco  Youth  Services, 
Chicago.  Eighteenth  Street  Development 
Corporation.  Chicago.  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  Chicago.  Warren- 
Sharp  Community  Center,  Joliet.  Iowa:  Chil- 
dren's Square,  U.S.A.,  Council  Bluffs. 

Indiana:  Historic  Landmark  Foundation  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis.  The  Indiana  Youth  In- 
stitute, Indianapolis.  Tree  of  Life  Ministries 
for  Economic  Development  and  Care  Center, 
Gary.  Westside  Cooperative  Organization,  In- 
dianapolis. Youth  Initiative  Project,  Bruns- 
wick. Kentucky:  Kentucky  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Manchester.  Mayor's  Ca- 
reer Resource  and  Training  Center,  Lexing- 
ton. Lousiana:  Central  City  Housing  Devel- 
opment, New  Orleans.  Maine:  Building  Alter- 
natives, Inc.,  Portland.  Community  Employ- 
ment Project,  Portland.  Portland  West 
Neighborhood  Planning  Council.  Maryland: 
CityHomes,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Community 
Survival  Center,  Baltimore.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Youth  Council,  NAACP,  Oxon  Hill. 
Jubilee  Jobs  of  Baltimore,  Montgomery 
County  Service  and  Conservation  Corps. 
South  Baltimore  Youth  Center. 

Massachusetts:  Chinese  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council,  Boston.  Citizens'  Housing  and 
Planning  Association,  Boston.  Dorchester 
Bay  Economic  Development  Corporation. 
Just-A-Start,  Cambridge.  La  Alianza 
Hispana,  Boston.  Massachusetts  Association 
of  CDC's.  Boston.  Nuestra  Comunidad  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  Roxbury.  Nueva 
Esperanza.  Holyoke.  Quincy-Geneva  Housing 
Corporation,  Dorchester.  Salem  Harbor  CDC, 
Salem.  The  Social  Policy  Research  Group, 
Inc.,   Boston.    The   Somerville   Corporation, 


Inc.  Teens  As  Community  Resources,  Boston. 
Tent  City  Corporation.  Boston.  Urban  Edge 
Housing  Corporation,  Roxbury.  Worcester 
Common  Ground.  YouthBuild  Boston.  Michi- 
gan: Flint  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration. Nelson  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Association,  Muskegon.  Operation  Self-De- 
termination,  Saginaw.  Minnesota:  Bi-County 
Action  Program,  Bemidjl.  City  Incorporated, 
Minneapolis.  National  Youth  Leadership 
Council,  Roseville. 

Mississippi:  Community  Resource  Group, 
Jackson.  Delta  Housing.  Indianola.  MS  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  Jackson.  Rural  CDC,  Menden 
Hall.  Missouri:  Black  Economic  Union  of 
Greater  Kansas  City.  'YEHS  (Youth  Edu- 
cation and  Health  in  Soulard),  St.  Louis.  Ne- 
braska: Chicano  Awareness  Center,  Omaha. 
Omaha  Economic  Development  Corp.  Ne- 
vada: Nevada  Association  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, Las  Vegas.  New  Jersey:  City  of  Camden 
Youth  Commission.  Enterprise  CDC,  Jersey 
City.  Newark  Apartment  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. N.J.  Dept.  of  Corrections,  Juvenile 
Services,  Trenton.  Urban  League  of  Essex 
County,  Newark.  New  Mexico:  South  West 
Organizing  Project,  Albuquerque.  Mana  de 
Albuquerque. 

New   York:    Accord    Corp.,    NYC.    Banana 
Kelly,    Bronx.    Bedford    Stuyvesant   YMCA, 
Brooklyn.  Catholic  Charities,  Syracuse.  City 
Council  of  Rochester.  Coalition  for  Twenty 
Million  Dollars,  150  member  agencies,  NYC. 
Colonial    Park    Community    Services,    Inc., 
NYC.  Eastside  Improvement  Society,  NYC. 
Good  Shephard  Services,  NYC.  Henry  Street 
Settlement,    NYC.    Hope    Community    Inc., 
NYC.  Pratt  Institute  Center  for  Community 
and  Environmental  Development.  Brooklyn. 
Rockland      Community      Action      Council, 
Nanuet.  F.  and  E.  Roosevelt  Institute,  NYC. 
Steuben     Churchpeople     Against     Poverty, 
NYC.     T-L     Youthworks,     Inc.,     Brooklyn. 
Worker  Ownership  Resource  Center.  Elmira. 
Youth  Action  Program  of  the  East  Harlem 
Block  Schools.  Ohio:  Association  for  a  Better 
Community,    Canton.   Center   for  Neighbor- 
hood Development.  Cleveland.  El  Centro  de 
Servicio  Sociales,  Lorain.   Clark-Metro  De- 
velopment  Corp.,    Cleveland.   United   Labor 
Agency,  Cleveland.  Warren-Trumbull  Urban 
League,  Warren.  Youngstown  Youth  Council. 
Oregon:   Northeast  CDC,   Portland.   Penn- 
sylvania: Center  for  Mental  Health,  Reading 
Hospital    and    Medical    Center.    Empty    the 
Shelters.  Philadelphia.  Germantown  Women 
Educational     Project,     Philadelphia.    GRIT 
(Girl  Renovators  in  Training),  Philadelphia. 
Habitat  for  Humanity,  Philadelphia.  House 
of  Umoja,   Inner   City   Impact,   Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia.  Norris  Square  Civic  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia.  Northern  Cambria  CDC. 
Barnesboro.     Philadelphia     Youth     Service 
Corps.  Pittsburgh  Jobs  for  Peace.  Women's 
Community  Revitalization  Project,  Philadel- 
phia.  South  Carolina:  Fairfield  United  Ac- 
tion, Jenkinsville. 

Tennessee:  Appalachia  Service  Project, 
Johnson  City.  Chattanooga  Neighborhood 
Enterprises,  Inc.  Woodland  Community  Land 
Trust,  Clairfield.  Texas:  Asociacion  Pro 
Servlcios  Sociales,  Laredo.  Inner  City  CDC, 
Dallas.  Mission  Service  Project.  Mission. 
Utah:  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Vermont:  Burlington  Youth  Em- 
ployment. Spectrum  Inc.,  Burlington.  Ver- 
mont Youth  Conservation  Corps,  Waterbury. 
Virginia:  Hlspanos  Unidos,  Falls  Church. 
Wisconsin:  Northwest  Side  CDC,  Milwaukee. 
Centro  de  la  Comunidad  Unida,  Milwaukee. 
Washington,  D.C.:  ARCH  (Action  to  Rehabili- 
tate Community  Housing).  Council  for  Com- 
munity-Based Development.  Homelessness 
Information  Exchange.  Latin  American 
Youth  Center.  NAACP  Youth  Caucus." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  152 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $4,000. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
COATS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  581,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  for  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  e»4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  694,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  increase  the  support 
provided  to  programs  for  the  training 
of  medical  rehabilitation  health  per- 
sonnel, to  establish  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Allied  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  701.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  for  de- 
pendent children  under  age  18  to  S3,500. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  821,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Silvio  Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

S.  827 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  827.  a  bill  to  credit  time 
spent  in  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during 
World  War  II  as  creditable  for  Federal 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  for 
certain  annuitants  and  certain  other 
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10O9 

At  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1009.  i  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase 
the  amount  o '  the  exemption  for  de- 
pendent childr  ;n  under  age  18  to  $4,000, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1072 

of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 

Senator  from  Vermont 

was  added  as  a  cospon- 

a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
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Joint  Resolution  49, 
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liiblic  Health"  and  to  rec- 
Anniversary    of   the 
Johns  Hopkins  School 
h. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 15,  1991,  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Memorial  Dedication  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  iNOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENia].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second  Sun- 
day in  October  of  1991  as  "National 
Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second 
week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  144,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  May  27,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Hero  Remembrance  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  72,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
American  small  businesses  should  be 
involved  in  rebuilding  Kuwait. 


71th 


tied  "The  Dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol: 
An  Architectural  History",  as  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Sec  2.  Such  document  shall  include  illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  15,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
allocated  as  determined  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  reqi  est  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pre  jsler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Sei  late  Joint  Resolution  96, 
a  joint  resolui  ion  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 19.  1991.  a4  "National  Philanthropy 
Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 39— AUTHORIZING  PRINTING 
OF  "THE  DOME  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CAPITOL:  AN  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL HISTORY" 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurTing),  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  the  book  enti- 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       128— CON- 
DEMNING VIOLENCE  IN  ARMENIA 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Seymour, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

s.  Res.  128 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  government  of  the  Azerbaijan 
Republic  have  dramatically  escalated  their 
attacks  against  civilian  Armenians  in 
Nagorno-Karabakh,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia 
itself; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  Armenia's  request  to  con- 
vene a  special  session  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Supreme  Soviet  to  re- 
solve the  Nagorno-Karabakh  crisis; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Azerbaijani  forces 
have  destroyed  Armenian  villages  and  de- 
populated Armenian  areas  in  and  around 
Nagorno-Karabakh  in  violation  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights;  and 

Whereas  armed  militia  threaten  stability 
and  peace  in  Armenia,  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
and  Azerbaijan:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate: 

(1)  condemns  the  attacks  on  innocent  chil- 
dren, women,  and  men  in  Armenian  areas 
and  communities  in  and  around  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  and  in  Armenia; 

(2)  condemns  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
force,  including  the  shelling  of  civilian 
areas,  on  Armenia's  eastern  and  southern 
borders; 

(3)  calls  for  the  end  to  the  blockades  and 
other  uses  of  force  and  intimidation  directed 
against  Armenia  and  Nagorno-Karabakh,  and 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
newly  deployed  for  the  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion; 

(4)  calls  for  dialogue  among  all  parties  in- 
volved as  the  only  acceptable  route  to 
achieving  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  conflict; 
and 

(5)  reconfirms  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  success  of  democracy 
and  self-determination  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  various  Republics,  by  expressing  its 
deep  concern  about  any  Soviet  action  of  ret- 
ribution, intimidation,  or  leverage  against 
those  Republics  and  regions  which  have  cho- 
sen to  seek  the  fulfillment  of  their  political 
aspirations. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  933,  the 
Natural  Gas  Ratepayers  Relief  Act  of 
1991. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  deliver  them  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 364  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff  at 
(202)  224-4820. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrrrEE  on  projection  forces  AND 
REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Projection  Forces  and 
Regional  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  at  10  a.m.,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  current  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  capabilities,  including 
their  capability  to  respond  to  potential 
conflicts  in  the  Third  World,  in  review 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992-93  national  de- 
fense authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment's  report  on  the 
Department  of  Energy  Environmental 
Cleanup  Program  and  issues  of  concern 
to  Department  of  Energy  cleanup  con- 
tractors, in  review  of  S.  1066,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1992-93. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMfTTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee of  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
May  17,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
review  the  fiscal  year  1992  foreign  as- 
sistance request  for  Asia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  SUPERFUND,  OCEAN,  AND 
WATER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Superfund,  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection,  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  17,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.,  to  conduct  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  implementation  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Friday,  May  17,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject: 
mortgage  escrow  accounts — violations 
of  escrow  account  limits  and  loopholes 
in  State  requirements  for  payment  of 
interest  on  escrow  accounts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  17,  1991, 
at  1  p.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS.  AND 
HUMANmES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  at  10  a.m.,  for 
a  hearing  on  the  Higher  Education  Act 
reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  929— AUTHORIZING  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  UNDERTAKE  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday S.  929,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  undertake  in- 
terpretive and  other  programs  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  lands  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  under  their  jurisdiction, 
was  reported  to  the  Senate.  This  meas- 
ure, sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  was  ordered 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  May  9.  Because  this  meas- 


ure is  largely  self-explanatory  and 
time  sensitive,  the  committee  agreed 
not  to  file  a  written  report. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Wal- 
lop, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
explanatory  statement  outlining  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  this  legislation:  a 
cost  estimate  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office:  and  the  legisla- 
tive report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concerning  this  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF  S.  929 

During  the  weekend  of  June  7-9  there  will 
be  a  major  celebration  In  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital welcoming  home  our  military  personnel 
who  served  so  admirably  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  celebration,  this  legis- 
lation. S.  929.  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  celebrate  the  victory  and  safe 
return  of  our  military  personnel  from  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  through  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  programs  on  lands  under  their 
jurisdiction  during  the  weekend  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  primary  effect  of  S.  929  will  be  to  per- 
mit the  appropriate  Secretaries  to  waive  vis- 
itor fees  during  the  celebration,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  temporary  suspension  of  certain 
other  minor  regulations,  such  as  permit  re- 
quirements for  public  gatherings,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  to  celebrate  and  commemo- 
rate the  return  of  our  troops.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  secretarial  discretion  in  determin- 
ing what  activities  to  permit  at  specific  lo- 
cations, and  it  is  expected  that  such  activi- 
ties will  be  carried  out  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner consistent  with  all  other  applicable  laws 
and  regrulations. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

Washington.  DC.  May  10. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  929.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  undertake 
Interpretive  and  other  programs  on  public 
lands  and  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  on  May  9.  1991.  CBO  expects  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  to  result  in  no  signifi- 
cant cost  to  the  federal  government  or  to 
state  or  local  governments.  The  bill  would 
not  affect  direct  spending  or  receipts,  so 
there  would  be  no  pay-as-you-go  scoring  pur- 
suant to  Section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

S.  929  would  direct  the  secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interior  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams on  public  lands  honoring  the  military 
personnel  involved  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  designated  period  for  these  ac- 
tivities would  be  June  7  through  June  9.  1991. 
CBO  estimates  that  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing S.  929  would  be  minor  and  would  be  fund- 
ed within  the  sigencies'  1991  operating  appro- 
priations. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contacts  are  Deborah  Reis  and 
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Theresa  GuUo.  wpo  can  be  reached  at  226- 
2860. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT  F.  Hale, 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer,  Director). 

departmest  of  the  interior, 

Offi  :e  of  the  Secretary, 
Wa;  hmgton.  DC,  May  13. 1991. 
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Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Chairman 

Resources.  U.S. 
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the  Secretary  of 
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lands   withdrawn 
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poses." 
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this  legislation 
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mission  of  this 
the  Administratit>n 
Sincerely, 

Constance  B.  Harriman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTpN.  I  commend  Senator 
Wallop  for  h  s  efforts  to  bring  this 
matter  before  :,he  Senate  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation.* 


lence — Oconomowoc  High  School  of 
Oconomowoc,  WI. 

Oconomowoc  High  is  one  of  222  exem- 
plary high  schools  honored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  1990-91  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  Program. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  students,  par- 
ents, faculty,  and  administrators  of 
Oconomowoc  High  School— and  espe- 
cially Principal  Gerald  Walseth— de- 
serve credit  for  making  it  a  blue  ribbon 
school.  I  ask  all  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  them  on 
their  achievement.* 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise 
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these  men  and  their  families.  They 
have  given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  something  we  hope  never  to  ask 
of  another  American. 

As  a  nation,  when  we  ask  an  Amer- 
ican family  to  sacrifice  a  loved  one  for 
their  country,  we  can  ask  for  nothing 
greater.  This  debt  may  never  be  repaid 
except  in  our  hearts,  in  our  minds,  and 
in  our  prayers.* 


HONORING  MICHIGAN  TROOPS  WHO 
DIED  IN  DESERT  STORM 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  15  brave 
Michigan  service  members  who  lost 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  Nation  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  heroic  Michigan  servicemen  I 
honor  today  are  Army  Cpl.  Stanley 
Bartusiak  of  Romulus,  Marine  Cpl. 
Kurt  Benz  of  Garden  City,  Army  Sgt. 
Roger  Brilinski,  Jr.,  of  Ossineke,  Navy 
Boiler  Technician  Fireman  Tyrone 
Brooks  of  Detroit.  Marine  Capt.  Jona- 
than Edwards  of  Grand  Rapids.  Army 
S.  Sgt.  Steven  Mark  Hansen  of 
Ludington,  Army  Spec.  Timothy  Hill  of 
Detroit.  Army  Pfc.  Aaron  Howard  of 
Battle  Creek.  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Mi- 
chael Linderman.  Jr.,  of  Lansing. 
Army  Sgt.  Kelly  Matthews  of  Buckley. 
Army  Spec.  William  Palmer  of  Hills- 
dale. Army  Spec.  Kelly  Phillips  of 
Madison  Heights.  Navy  Aviation  Boat- 
swain's Mate  2c.  Marvin  Plummer  of 
Detroit.  Marine  S.  Sgt.  David  Shaw  of 
Harrisville.  and  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Tom  Tormanen  of  Milford. 

In  an  hour  of  grave  national  crisis, 
America  called  hundreds  of  young 
Michigan  men  and  women  to  service. 
Each  one  of  them  answered  willingly 
and  with  dignity.  Each  one  gave  all  we 
asked  of  them,  and  more.  Fifteen  gave 
their  lives. 

It  is  always  tragic  when  a  life  is  lost, 
especially  the  life  of  a  yovmg  person. 
But  these  heroic  men  lost  their  lives  in 
acts  of  bravery  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  In  that  we  may  take  pride. 
They  willingly  answered  the  call  to 
serve  the  United  States  of  America  and 
selflessly  gave  their  lives. 

Their  families  were  called  upon  as 
well  to  make  the  most  heartbreaking 
sacrifice.  And  in  the  grandest  gesture 
of  patriotism,  they  stood  behind  their 
loved  ones  and  supported  them  even  in 
the  face  of  imminent  danger.  The  fami- 
lies of  service  members  involved  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  are  to  be  com- 
mended, and  the  families  of  the  15  hon- 
ored men  from  Michigan  are  to  be  re- 
spected and  praised  for  their  strength 
and  character. 

As  the  people  of  Michigan  mourn  the 
loss  of  these  young  men,  we  are  proud 
to  have  called  them  neighbors  and 
friends.  As  a  nation  we  are  indebted  to 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  39  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senators  Byrd  and 
Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  39)  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "The  Dome  of  the 
United  States  Capitol:  An  Architectural  His- 
tory." prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  1993 
through  the  year  2000.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  will  observe  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  construction  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol — from  the  placement  of  the 
first  cornerstone  to  the  arrival  of  Con- 
gress to  take  up  permanent  residence 
in  the  Capitol. 

Planning  for  this  significant  7-year 
anniversary  began  3  years  ago  with  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Pres- 
ervation Commission,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cochair  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently,  Congress  published  two 
major  documents  on  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
One  is  a  brochure — the  first  of  its 
kind — that  offers  visitors  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  building's  history,  ar- 
chitecture, and  legislative  functions. 
The  second  is  a  36-page  booklet  enti- 
tled "The  United  States  Capitol:  A 
Brief  Architectural  History."  prepared 
by  William  Allen,  architectural  histo- 
rian in  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution,  along 
with  Senator  Robert  Dole,  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  a  third  important 
publication  recounting  the  Capitol's 
architectural  history— William  Allen's 
"The  Dome  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol." and  I  note  that  this  measure  has 
been  cleared  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Building  the  Capitol  dome  was  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  undertakings  in 
the  history  of  American  architecture 
and    engineering.    The    talents,    deter- 
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mination,  ingenuity,  and  plain  hard 
work  of  many  persons  were  brought  to 
bear  on  this  singular  structure,  which 
is  the  object  of  great  pride  and  patriot- 
ism. Now,  in  Mr.  Allen's  manuscript, 
we  have  the  story  of  the  dome,  the  his- 
tory of  its  inception,  the  fascinating 
details  of  its  construction,  a  rare  in- 
sight into  the  human  struggle  that  it 
seemed  to  foster,  and  a  portrayal  of  its 
triumphant  completion.  Most  of  this 
history  is  heretofore  untold,  and  allows 
for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  Capitol 
dome  as  an  architectural  masterpiece. 
The  publication  of  this  informative 
work  will  give  the  American  public  a 
better  opportunity  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate this  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution   (S.   Con. 
Res.  39)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  the  book  enti- 
tled "The  Dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol: 
An  Architectural  History",  as  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  2.  Such  document  shall  include  illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  15,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
allocated  as  determined  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  and  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONDEMNING  VIOLENCE  IN 
ARMENIA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  128,  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  violence  in  Ar- 
menia submitted  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators Levin,  Dole,  Simon,  Pressler, 
Kennedy,  Seymour,  Pell,  Kasten, 
DeConcini,  Warner,  Riegle,  Helms, 
Bradley,  Specter,  and  Sarbanes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  condemning  vio- 
lence in  Armenia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  resolution  today  along 
with  Senators  Dole  and  Mitchell,  and 
others,  because  of  my  continued  and 
deep   concern   about   the   conflict   be- 


tween Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  and  the 
resulting  turmoil  in  and  around 
Nagorno-Karabakh. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation,  with  roots 
deep  in  history.  This  resolution  calls 
for  dialog  among  all  parties,  because 
such  a  bitter  and  complex  conflict  will 
never  be  solved  by  violence.  Violence 
begets  violence,  in  a  never-ending 
cycle.  To  achieve  a  lasting  and  just  set- 
tlement, dialog  and  accommodation 
will  be  required. 

This  resolution  reconfirms  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  seeing 
the  success  of  democracy  and  self-de- 
termination in  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
Americans,  and  indeed  people  through- 
out the  world,  have  a  vested  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  current  dramatic 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
along  the  path  of  reform,  democracy, 
and  free  markets. 

Because  of  that,  this  resolution  con- 
demns the  Soviet  involvement  in  indis- 
criminate use  of  force  against  civil- 
ians, and  calls  for  the  end  to  the  block- 
ades that  have  been  used  to  isolate, 
punish,  and  intimidate  Armenia.  The 
blockades  must  end.  The  violence  must 
end.  The  attacks  against  innocent  ci- 
vilians must  end.  The  destruction  and 
depopulation  of  villages  must  end.  The 
hatred  must  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  con- 
demns violence  and  calls  for  dialog  and 
resolution  as  the  only  path  to  a  lasting 
peace.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Levin  as  the 
original  cosponsor  of  this  important 
resolution. 

The  people  of  Armenia  must  wonder 
whether  their  suffering  will  ever  end. 

In  December  1988  Armenia  was  struck 
by  a  massive  earthquake,  which  killed 
tens  of  thousands  and  left  homeless 
hundreds  of  thousands  more.  More  than 
2  years  after  that  disaster,  a  half  mil- 
lion remain  homeless,  and  the  economy 
is  only  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  widespread  destruction. 

At  the  same  time,  Armenia  has  been 
engaged  in  an  ongoing  and  increasingly 
violent  confrontation  with  the  neigh- 
boring Republic  of  Azerbaijan.  Aided 
and  abetted  by  Soviet  forces,  the 
Azeris  have  decimated  the  largely  Ar- 
menian population  of  the  Nagomo- 
Karabagh  region,  killing  thousands  and 
generating  a  wave  of  internal  refugees 
which  numbers  more  than  200,000.  They 
have  also  blockaded  ground  transpor- 
tation into  Armenia,  di-amatically  set- 
ting back  the  efforts  at  earthquake  re- 
construction. 

Compounding  the  problem,  the  So- 
viet Government — for  both  political 
and  economic  reasons — has  now 
stopped  all  funding  for  earthquake  re- 
lief, just  as  the  oft-delayed  relief  effort 
of  the  central  government  was  getting 
underway.  What  the  Kremlin  has  said 
to  the  Armenian  people,  in  effect,  is — 
you  are  on  your  own. 


And  the  tragedy  does  not  end  even 
there.  Several  weeks  ago,  a  second 
quake — centered  in  the  Republic  of 
Georgia— again  struck  northwest  Ar- 
menia, in  some  cases  knocking  recon- 
struction from  the  1989  quake  back  to 
square  one. 

And  now  a  new  Soviet-Azeri  offensive 
has  not  only  brought  new  death  and 
bloodshed  to  Nagorno-Karabagh,  but 
has  spilled  over  into  direct  aggression 
against  border  villages  inside  Arme- 
nia— several  of  which  have  been  lit- 
erally razed  by  Soviet  artillery  as- 
saults. Simultaneously,  2,000  Soviet 
paratroops  were  dropped  into  Yerevan, 
the  capital  of  Armenia,  ostensibly  to 
safeguard  facilities  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment^but  more  likely  intended  to 
intimidate  the  people  of  Armenia  in 
their  own  capital. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  context  of  all 
that  tragedy,  this  is  a  modest  resolu- 
tion, indeed. 

It  condemns  the  new  Soviet-Azeri  ag- 
gression, both  in  Nagorno-Karabagh 
and  on  the  border  villages. 

It  demands  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  forces  sent  into  Yerevan, 
whose  presence  does  not  prevent,  but  is 
an  open  invitation  to  new  bloodshed. 

And  it  reaffirms  that  the  United 
States  insists  that  the  Soviet  Union 
deal  with  its  constituent  Republics  in  a 
responsible  and  humane  way — specifi- 
cally desisting  from  the  kind  of  aggres- 
sion, intimidation  and  retribution 
which  is  being  used  against  Armenia. 

Mr.  President,  man  cannot  prevent 
those  tragedies  wrought  by  nature. 

But  man  can  prevent  those  caused  by 
man.  And  many  of  the  tragedies  which 
have  befallen  the  people  of  Armenia 
have  been  caused  by  men — a  very  few 
men.  acting  irresponsibly  in  the  Krem- 
lin and  in  Azerbaijan. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 


VIOLENCE  IN  ARMENIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  the  resolution 
submitted  by  Senators  Levin  and  Dole 
condemning  the  latest  round  of  vio- 
lence in  Armenian  and  Azerbaijan. 

Since  1988.  the  world  has  witnessed 
anti-Armenian  pogroms  in  Azerbaijan 
during  which  hundreds  of  Armenians 
have  been  killed  and  over  300.000  have 
been  forced  to  flee  that  area  and  seek 
refuge  in  Armenia  and  Russia.  These 
latest  attacks  have  brought  new  trag- 
edy and  suffering  to  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. 

Recent  clashes  initiated  by 
Azerbiajani  police  units  have  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  at  least  60  Armenians, 
the  wounding  of  over  100  others,  the 
kidnaping  of  more  than  150  hostages, 
and  wide-scale  destruction  of  property. 
Particularly  troubling  are  reports  that 
Soviet  troops  are  supporting  Azer- 
baijanis  and  firing  upon  Armenian  ci- 
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(2)  condemns  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
force,  including  the  shelling  of  civilian 
areas,  on  Armenia's  eastern  and  southern 
borders; 

(3)  calls  for  the  end  to  the  blockades  and 
other  uses  of  force  and  intimidation  directed 
against  Armenia  and  Nagorno-Karabakh,  and 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
newly  deployed  for  the  purpose  of  Intimida- 
tion; 

(4)  calls  for  dialogue  among  all  parties  in- 
volved as  the  only  acceptable  route  to 
achieving  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  conflict; 
and 

(5)  reconfirms  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  success  of  democracy 
and  self-determination  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  various  Republics,  by  expressing  its 
deep  concern  about  any  Soviet  action  of  ret- 
ribution, intimidation,  or  leverage  against 
those  Republics  and  regions  which  have  cho- 
sen to  seek  the  fulfillment  of  their  political 
aspirations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  and  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
REPORT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  file  reported  Legislative  and  Exec- 
utive Calendar  business  on  Thursday, 
May  30.  from  12  noon  to  3:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN 
OPEN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  3  p.m.  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  NUTRITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Judiciary  Committee  be  dis- 
charged fi-om  further  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  141,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  May 
13,  1991,  as  "National  Senior  Nutrition 
Week";  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 


immediate  consideration,  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  deemed  read  a  third 
time,  passed;  the  preamble  be  agreed 
to,  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  141) 
was  considered,  deemed  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.,  Monday, 
May  20;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed beyond  2:30  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  that  at  2:30  p.m.  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  S.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1991.  AT  2 


RECESS  UNTIL  MAY  20. 
P.M. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  under  the  previous  order  until 
2  p.m..  Monday,  May  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  1:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday. 
May  20,  1991,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  17,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

STERUNG  JOHNSON.  JR..  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 
VICE  JOSEPH  M   MCLAUGHUN.  ELEVATED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  UNDEJl  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  (01: 

To  be  general 

LT.  GEN.  JAMES  B.  DAVIS.  S06-39-32T4.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 


May  17,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE    45TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
NUREMBERG  WAR  CRIME 

TRIALS— THE  ISSUES   ARE   STILL 
RELEVANT 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nuremberg 
Reunion  Committee  recently  commemorated 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  judgment  at  Nur- 
emberg. The  distinguished  justices  of  the  Nur- 
emberg trials  established  the  principles  under 
which  the  conduct  of  those  participating  in  war 
must  be  judged.  Those  principles  are  not  rel- 
ics. The  distinguished  justice  at  Nuremberg, 
Robert  H.  Jackson  remarked,  "No  history  of 
this  era  can  be  entitled  to  authority  which  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  record  of  Nuremberg." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nuremberg  precedent  is 
rrxjst  relevant  today.  It  is  time  for  the  civilized 
world  to  hold  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  hench- 
men to  the  standard  of  international  law  estab- 
lished at  Nuremberg;  he  is  guilty  of  grievous 
crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes,  and  crimes 
against  hunnanity.  He  has  tortured,  he  has 
murdered,  and  he  has  committed  mass  exter- 
mination. 

Iraq  is  a  signatory  of  most  international  trea- 
ties which  dictate  the  conduct  of  war.  As  lead- 
er of  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein  is  ot>ligated  to  ob- 
serve those  treaties.  The  litany  of  his  viola- 
tions is  contemptible.  Iraq,  as  a  signatory  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  accepted  the  obli- 
gation to  refrain  "from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state."  Iraq  is  a  signatory 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  civilian  persons  in  the  time  of  war. 
Iraqi  authorities  have  violated  international  law 
through  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
their  own  citizens.  Saddam  Hussein  has  vio- 
lently breached  his  obligation  to  the  inter- 
national community.  He  must  be  held  account- 
able. 

Recently  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Nur- 
emberg trials  many  of  those  who  were  in- 
volved met  to  mark  the  occasion.  The  Nurem- 
tserg  Reunion  Committee  recognized  the  mon- 
umental urgency  of  bringing  Saddam  Hussein 
to  justice.  It  rightly  calls  for  the  adherence  to 
the  standards  they  established  in  confronting 
the  criminals  of  the  Third  Reich.  Failure  to  try, 
convict  and  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
grievous  crimes  committed  by  the  Iraqi  regime 
wouW  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Just  as  it  was  rTx>ral  and  right  for  the  United 
Nations  to  act  and  liberate  Kuwait  from  the 
grip  of  Saddam  Hussein,  it  is  obligated — ethi- 
cally and  legally— to  hokj  the  perpetrators  of 
Iraqi  violations  responsible  for  their  actions. 
No  man  or  nation  is  exempt  from  these  stand- 
ards of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  draft- 
ed by  tfie  Nuremberg  Reunion  Committee  to 


be  entered  into  the  RecX)rd.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  the  attention  It  deserves: 

Resolution 

We,  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
major  German  war  criminals  before  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  and  in  the 
twelve  subsequent  trials  at  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, at  the  end  of  World  War  II: 

Recalling,  that  the  Charter  and  Judgment 
of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  de- 
clared that  individuals  found  guilty  of 
crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes  or  crimes 
against  humanity  are  punishable  regardless 
of  their  official  positions,  and  noting  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  which  Iraq  is  a  member,  has  affirmed 
unanimously  the  principles  of  International 
Law  recognized  by  the  Charter  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  International  Military  Tribunal, 
and 

Noting,  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
August,  1949,  to  which  Iraq  is  a  signatory,  set 
forth  explicit  restrictions  upon,  and  require- 
ments for  treatment  by.  l)elligerents  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  hostages  and  civilians  and  pro- 
hibit destruction  of  property  not  justified  by 
military  necessity,  and 

Believing,  that  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  that  the  leaders  of  Iraq  have 
planned.  Initiated  and  waged  Aggressive  War 
against  Kuwait  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  they  and  numerous  individuals 
have  committed  acts  declared  to  be  crimes 
under  principles  of  International  Law  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  have  breached  obligations  im- 
posed upon  them  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Convinced,  that  failure  to  investigate, 
prosecute  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes  would  seriously  diminish  the 
statute  of  the  United  Nations  and  undermine 
International  Law  as  a  force  for  prevention 
of  Aggressive  War  and  related  crimes. 

Urge,  that  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  and  its  coalition  partners  and  all 
peace-loving  nations  take  all  approprite  ac- 
tion to  investigate,  indict,  prosecute  and 
punish  those  Iraqi  nationals  who  have 
planned  and  prosecuted  Aggressive  War 
against  Kuwait  or  committed  War  Crimes  or 
Crimes  Against  Humanity  in  the  course  of 
that  war  in  violation  of  the  Nuremberg  prin- 
ciples, the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  or  of  International 
Conventions  of  which  Iraq  is  a  signatory. 

Adopted  at  a  reunion  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  March  23,  1991. 


CHINA  DOES  NOT  DESERVE  MFN 
STATUS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
whether  to  extend  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  China  for  another  year  will  soon  be 
coming  tjefore  Congress.  A.M.  Rosenthal  of 


the  New  York  Times  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  forthcoming  det)ate  on  this 
issue  in  his  column  that  appeared  in  the  May 
14  edition  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  noted  that  China  currerrtly  en- 
joys a  huge  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States,  thanks  to  most-favored-nation  status, 
and  he  declares  that  "rrx)st  Americans  would 
hardly  favor  giving  those  privileges  to  a  coun- 
try that  specializes  in  slave  labor,  or  which  oc- 
cupies and  tortures  another  nation,  as  China 
does  libel  The  lowest  tariff  privileges,  known 
as  nnost-favored-natlon  status,  are  supposed 
to  be  for  friends,  not  operators  of  countrywkJe 
gulags." 

Mr.  Rosenthal  also  takes  note  of  former 
President  Carter's  recent  trip  to  China.  Al- 
though Mr.  Carter  claims  to  have  spoken  with 
Chinese  officials  about  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  that  country,  he  nevertheless  en- 
dorsed continuing  to  give  most-favored-nation 
status  to  the  dictatorship  in  Beijing. 

The  former  President  is  evidently  still  wear- 
ing the  same  ideological  blinders  he  was 
sporting  back  in  1977.  when  he  blithely  told  an 
audience  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  that 
"we  are  now  free  of  ttiat  inordinate  fear  of 
communism  which  once  led  us  to  embrace 
any  dictator  wtx)  joined  us  in  that  fear." 

Until  2  years  ago,  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  ttie  Western  liberal  intelligentsia's  favor- 
ite Communists.  All  of  those  notions  perished 
in  the  flames  of  Tiananmen  Square,  but  a  few 
people  still  insist  on  kx>king  at  China  through 
a  fog  of  wishful  illusions. 

Former  President  Carter  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  West  shoukj  not  become 
self-satisfied  because  Socialist  countries  such 
as  Communist  China  guarantee  their  citizens 
the  right  "to  have  a  decent  home,  a  job.  and 
adequate  health  care."  A.M.  Rosenthal  cor- 
rectly observes,  however,  that  "not  all  Chinese 
have  jobs,  houses,  or  medical  care  and  in  fact 
between  30  and  50  million  of  them  are  wan- 
dering ttie  countryside  at  the  rrwment,  search- 
ing for  any  of  the  three." 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  Congress  considers 
the  question  of  wfiether  to  renew  China's 
most-favored-nation  status,  we  will  be  kjetter 
off  paying  heed  to  the  words  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  also  spoken  at  Notre  Dame, 
in  1981: 

The  years  ahead  are  great  ones  for  this 
country,  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the 
spread  of  civlUzation.  The  West  won't  con- 
tain communism,  it  will  transcend  com- 
munism. It  won't  bother  to  dismiss  or  de- 
nounce it.  it  will  dismiss  it  as  some  bizarre 
chapter  in  human  history  whose  last  days 
are  even  now  being  written. 

It  is  the  confident  assertions  of  RonakJ 
Reagan,  not  the  confused  ramWings  of  Jimmy 
Carter,  that  define  ttie  geopolitical  realities  of 
our  tinne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  A.M. 
Rosenthal's  column  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
RecxirD: 


*  This  "buUei"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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So  despite  Mr.  Carter's  advice,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  demanding  that  tariff 
breaks  end  next  year  unless  the  President 
testifies  that  Beijing  is  granting  full  human 
rights  in  China  and  Tibet  and  is  getting  out 
of  the  death  trade. 

But  in  separate  bills.  Senators  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  of  New  York  and  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carolina  are  calling  for  immediate 
cancellation  of  the  tariff  privileges. 

Some  journalists  and  Americans  in  the 
China  trade  say  that  action  at  once  would 
isolate  China.  That's  a  tired  argument,  his- 
torically false.  Refusing  those  privileges  to 
the  governments  of  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Nicaragua  isolated  not  the  people, 
only  the  rulers  they  hated. 

There  would  be  a  majority  for  certain  ac- 
tion now,  not  possible  action  next  year,  ex- 
cept for  fear  of  a  Presidential  veto.  But 
human  rights  advocates  in  Congress  think 
they  coulc"  override  a  veto  on  a  milder  bill, 
to  delay  action  another  year  but  still  leave 
the  waiver  with  the  President. 

Maybe  that  is  simply  human  rights  poll- 
tics.  But  the  Communist  lords  of  China  have 
failed  for  almost  a  half-century  to  give  their 
people  real  human  rights,  "socialist"  or  oth- 
erwise. It  is  past  time  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  to  subsidize  political  tyranny  any 
longer.  That  is  simply  human  rights  truth. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STRENGTHEN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT  OF  THE 
CIA 


far  I 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,1991 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  amending  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949  to  require  that  the 
President  obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  appointing  six  senior  officials  of  the 
Central  lntelligerx;e  AgerKy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strengttnen  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  CIA  by  requiring 
these  key  decisionmakers  to  undergo  the 
same  confirmatkjn  process  that  is  used  with 
comparable  levels  in  other  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies.  My  bill  would  ex- 
terxj  congressional  scrutiny  to  include  these 
critical  appointments,  and  thus  help  reinforce 
puWic  accountability  by  the  CIA. 

As  an  independent  and  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  Congress  has  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
executive  branch — even  those  of  its  most  se- 
cret agency. 

On  too  many  occasions  the  CIA  has  oper- 
ated outside  the  normal  checks  and  ttalarKes 
in  our  constitutional  system.  In  my  view,  re- 
quiring the  President  to  secure  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  in  appointing  these  offi- 
cials is  a  long  overdue  step  toward  assuring 
the  proper  balance  between  the  two  branches. 

Six  senior  positions  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  comparable  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries in  other  executive  departments,  are  in- 
cluded in  these  amendments: 

First,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Operations; 

Second,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence; 

Third,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Science  and 
Techrxjtogy; 

Fourth,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Administra- 
tion; 
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Fifth,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Planning  and 
Coordination;  and 

Sixth,  the  General  Counsel. 

These  senior  CIA  officials  play  critical  roles 
in  setting  the  policy  and  conducting  the  oper- 
ations of  that  Agency.  The  public  interest  de- 
mands that  the  architects  of  those  seaet  ac- 
tivities be  fully  accountable  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  am  confident  that  inclixling  them 
in  the  confirmation  process  is  one  way  of  en- 
hancing accountability. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"SEC.  20.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICIALS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"(a)  Presidential  Appointments.— The 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  shall  serve 
within  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

"(1)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Operations. 

"(2)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence. 

"(3)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

"(4)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Administra- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Planning  and 
Coordination. 

"(6)  The  General  Counsel. 

"(b)  Qualifications  for  Appointment.— 
Appointments  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
and  shall  be  limited  to  persons  with  substan- 
tial prior  experience  and  demonstrated  abil- 
ity in  the  field  of  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
General  Counsel,  to  persons  either  with  sub- 
stantial prior  experience  and  demonstrated 
ability  in  the  field  of  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  or  in  a  related  area  of 
the  law. 

"(c)  Basis  for  Removal.— Notwithstanding 
section  102(c)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(c)),  any  individual  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  may  be 
removed  from  office  only  by  the  President.". 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRIVATE  ACTION 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  corrte.  Dumped  foreign  im- 
ports continue  to  threaten  our  irxJustries.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
will  allow  private  parties  injured  by  dumped 
imports  to  sue  for  damages.  It  corrects  one  of 
the  serious  gaps  in  our  current  trade  laws — 
the  inability  to  counteract  past  injury  caused 
by  dumping.  The  legislation  will  allow  any  pri- 
vate firm  or  union  injured  by  dumped  imports 
within  the  last  2  years  to  sue  for  damages. 

While  it  does  not  require  a  determination  of 
injury  from  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, it  provides  for  a  presumption  of  eco- 
nomic loss  by  an  IrxJividual  firm  or  union  if  the 
ITC  has  already  made  an  injury  determination. 
Damages  would  be  awarded  directJy  to  the  in- 
jured firm  or  union. 
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This  legislation  eliminates  entirely  any  po- 
tential conflict  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions. It  does  not  involve  any  direct  Govern- 
ment action:  it  provides  for  the  award  of  dam- 
ages for  past  damages  rather  than  the  retro- 
active collection  of  antidumping  duties;  and  it 
prohibits  ttie  award  of  damages  and  the  col- 
lection of  antidumping  duties  for  the  same  ac- 
tion of  dumping. 

I.  PROBLEMS  WITH  EXISTING  LAWS:  RETROACTIVE  RELIEF 
AND  DIRECT  COMPENSATION 

Currently,  our  trade  laws  provide  only  future 
relief  for  injury  caused  by  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. When  a  U.S.  firm  brings  a  dumping 
case,  it  must  wait  at  least  6  months  before 
antidumpir>g  duties  can  be  collected,  and  du- 
ties can  only  be  collected  from  that  point  for- 
ward. Any  injury  that  has  occurred  before  then 
is  beyond  reach. 

Inventory  dumping:  There  are  different  ways 
that  foreign  firms  can  take  advantage  of  the 
lack  of  retroactive  relief.  One  is  the  practice 
known  as  inventory  dumping. 

With  the  increasing  glot»alization  of  trade, 
many  foreign  firms  have  set  up  U.S.  subsidi- 
aries where  they  stockpile  huge  inventories 
and  are  able  to  dump  merchandise  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  long  after  it  is  imported.  Even 
though  our  agencies  currently  attempt  to  tie 
the  date  that  merchandise  is  sold  to  the  date 
that  it  is  entered,  it  is  often  impossible  to  make 
this  correlation.  The  result  is  that  Customs  can 
often  only  identify  merchandise  according  to 
the  date  that  it  is  entered.  Merchandise  that  is 
soW  today,  but  which  was  entered  much  ear- 
lier, escapes  duties. 

As  a  result,  foreign  firms  that  build  up  huge 
inventories  in  their  U.S.  warehouses  can  dump 
with  impunity.  If  a  U.S.  industry  seeks  relief,  it 
can  only  hope  for  future  relief.  Current  law  al- 
lows Customs,  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  go  t}ack  a  maximum  of  90  days  to  collect 
duties,  but  this  provision  is  rarely  invoked. 

Lor>g-term  contracts:  Another  instance 
where  the  lack  of  retroactive  relief  can  prove 
detrimental  to  U.S.  industries  is  the  case 
where  long-term  contracts  are  awarded  well 
before  merchandise  is  actually  imported.  If  this 
underbidding  takes  place  long  before  an  anti- 
dumping petition  is  filed,  a  U.S.  industry  wrill 
not  be  able  to  get  relief  under  current  law. 

Hit-and-run  dumping:  Yet  another  practice 
that  foreign  firms  can  take  advantage  of  is  so- 
called  hit  and  run  dumping.  This  is  a  type  of 
sporadic  dumping  tfiat  occurs  either  at  certain 
times  of  ttie  year  or  at  certain  points  in  a  busi- 
ness cycle.  This  type  of  dumping  can  go  un- 
detected in  two  ways.  If  a  U.S.  industry  files 
a  petition  at  tfie  wrong  time  of  the  year,  such 
sporadic  dumping  may  not  be  picked  up  by 
our  enforcement  agerx;ies.  Additionally,  if  the 
dumping  occurs  at  such  sporadic  intervals,  it 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  injury. 

Difficulty  in  showing  injury:  Even  if  these 
single  acts  of  dumping  are  somehow  captured 
under  current  law,  our  industries  may  still  not 
be  at}le  to  show  that  they  have  been  injured. 
In  order  to  make  a  finding  of  injury,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  analyzes  trends 
over  tf)e  past  5  or  6  years.  The  practice  of  ex- 
amining such  a  k>ng  ti^ack  record  can  allow 
foreign  firms  to  dump  in  the  United  States  for 
years  before  being  detected. 

A  single  massive  unfair  Trade  Act,  which 
coukj  be  enough  to  jeopardize  the  existence 
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of  a  U.S.  industry,  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
show  a  pattern  of  injurious  dumping  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  standards  of  the  ITC.  Even  if  it 
were,  that  past  dumping  action  woukj  be 
unreachable  t>ecause  under  our  current  ti'ade 
laws  we  can  only  collect  duties  prospectively. 
By  the  time  duties  are  legally  collectible,  the 
U.S.  industry  may  have  already  been  injured 
beyond  repair.  This  gaping  hole  in  our  trade 
laws  must  be  corrected. 

Lack  of  direct  compensation:  A  second 
problem  with  existing  trade  laws  is  that  the 
very  companies  and  workers  that  are  injured 
from  dumping  never  see  any  direct  compensa- 
tion. There  is  only  indirect  relief  in  the  form  of 
dumping  duties  that  discourage  importers  from 
buying  dumped  foreign  merchandise  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  proposed  legislation  will  award  dam- 
ages directiy  to  the  firms  and  workers  affected 
by  the  dumped  merchandise. 

II.  INDUSTRIES  AFFECTED  BY  GAP  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 

The  many  industries  in  the  United  States 
that  have  been  injured  by  unfairly  traded 
goods  are  familiar  to  the  Memt)ers  of  this 
txxjy.  They  cut  across  all  districts  and  all 
States.  What  is  less  familiar  is  the  adverse  in> 
pact  that  the  lack  of  retroactive  relief  under 
current  law  has  had  on  those  indush-ies. 

Consumer  electronics:  The  classic  example 
of  irreversible  damage  done  to  a  U.S.  industry 
is  the  consumer  electronics  industry.  In  the 
1 970's  foreign  firms  tjegan  to  dump  televisions 
in  this  country  so  extensively  that  by  the 
1980's  they  completely  dominated  the  market. 
Today  there  is  only  one  domestic  manufac- 
turer of  TV's  left  in  the  United  States.  By  the 
time  the  U.S.  Government  began  to  apply  the 
antidumping  laws  effectively,  which  was  not 
until  1980,  the  damage  had  already  been 
done. 

The  domestic  television  industry  should 
have  been  entitled  to  full  and  adequate  dam- 
ages to  compensate  for  the  injury  it  had  suf- 
fered eartier.  If  the  industry  had  been  atAe  to 
sue  for  past  damages,  and  if  foreign  firms  had 
been  faced  with  the  threat  of  discriminatory 
pricing  lawsuits,  we  might  still  have  a  vibrant 
consumer  electronics  irxJustry  today. 

Steel  arxj  other  traditional  industries:  This  is 
a  familiar  tale,  and  it  could  be  told  of  other  in- 
dustries as  well.  Overcapacity  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's 
caused  foreign  firms  to  dump  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  open  market  in 
the  world.  Tfie  survival  of  the  donfiestic  steel 
industry  became  such  a  critical  issue  that  tfie 
Reagan  administration  was  forced  to  take  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  negotiating  a  series 
of  voluntary  restraint  agreements  with  our 
major  trading  partners. 

The  agreements  have  returned  the  industry 
to  profitability,  but  they  might  not  have  been 
necessary  if  foreign  firms  had  been  sutsject  to 
some  pricing  discipline  in  the  form  of  the 
threat  of  lawsuits  for  private  damages.  When 
the  agreements  expire  next  year,  our  industry 
will  have  to  contend  with  the  same  sort  of  dis- 
criminatory pricing  pressures  unless  we  enact 
this  right  to  private  action  legislation  now. 

Dumping  fias  imperiled  many  otfier  indus- 
tries, from  textiles,  footwear,  and  various 
cfiemical  products  to  agricultural  goods.  Re- 
cently, we  have  seen  new  and  developing 
technologies  come  under  the  threat  of  unfair 
foreign  competition. 
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Semiconductors:  The  semiconductor  indus- 
tiy  was  at  risk  of  suffering  the  same  fate  as 
the  consumer  electronics  irxdustry.  Unfairty 
priced  foreign  imports  threatened  and  viatjility 
of  our  domestic  chip  manufacturers.  Existing 
dumping  laws  woukj  not  hiave  txen  sufficient 
to  combat  the  pricing  practices  of  the  Japa- 
nese because  new  generations  of  computer 
chips  are  developed  so  fast  that  by  the  time 
an  industry  is  able  to  bring  an  antkJumping 
case,  a  new  generation  has  been  developed 
and  the  product  under  examination  is  ot)so- 
lete. 

Instead,  a  groundtxeaking  agreement  had  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  provide  temporary  relief  to  our  indus- 
try. Relief  to  injured  parties  shoukj  not  have  to 
reach  tfie  level  of  an  international  negotiation. 
A  simple  private  action  remedy  woukl  give  all 
industries,  regardless  of  how  small,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  much  political  clout  they  can 
muster,  adequate  relief  when  the  need  arises. 

New  technologies:  Now  we  are  seeing  tfie 
Japanese  move  into  new  key  technologies.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  a  dumping  case  filed  on 
flat-panel  displays,  a  product  that  is  expected 
to  have  extensive  use  in  future  generations  of 
televisions,  computers,  and  military  tecfv 
nology. 

Another  product  that  will  t>e  crucial  to  mairv 
taining  our  competitive  edge  is  high  definition 
television,  a  product  with  rapidly  developing 
technology  that  could  easily  follow  the  path  of 
other  consumer  electronics  products.  We  must 
act  now  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

A  right  to  private  action  for  past  injury  will 
provide  the  kind  of  remedy  that  domestic  firms 
need  to  protect  tfiem  from  the  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  of  foreign  firms.  It  would  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  foreign  firms  and  force  them  to 
impose  some  pricing  discipline  on  their  sales 
in  tfie  U.S.  market  at  all  times,  not  just  when 
they  know  that  a  dumping  (setrtion  is  looming. 
If  foreigners  do  not  heed  the  deterrent,  they 
will  be  subject  to  lawsuits  for  past  damages. 

This  deterrent  will  provide  a  crucial  link  in 
an  incomplete  chain  of  trade  laws.  It  may  be 
the  one  law  that  could  fiave  saved  our 
consumer  electronics  industry  arxJ  countiess 
others  from  virtual  destruction.  Let  us  not  see 
flat  panel  displays,  HDTV,  and  other  new,  far- 
reaching  technologies  go  ttie  way  of  our 
consumer  electronics  industry. 

III.  GATT  CONSISTENCY 

Previous  versions  of  this  legislatkjn  elk;ited 
otijections  fi^om  tfie  administration  as  well  as 
from  several  expert  witnesses  ttiat  the  tsill  was 
inconsistent  with  the  GATT.  I  have  revised  the 
current  bill  specifically  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. I  have  ttie  utmost  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  GATT  stands  for,  and  I  believe 
strongly  that  our  laws  goveming  international 
trade  sfioukj  be  in  full  compliance  with  tfiose 
principles. 

Remedies  for  dumping:  One  of  the  major 
objections  raised  eariier  was  that  the  GATT 
does  not  permit  any  remedy  for  dumping  other 
than  the  collection  of  antkJumping  duties.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proviskjn  in  the  GATT  refers 
only  to  action  taken  by  the  contracting  parties 
themselves,  that  is,  specific  Government  ac- 
tion, such  as  the  imposition  of  duties,  susperv 
sion  of  Ik^uidation  of  imports,  and  injunctions 
imposed  on  future  entries  of  goods. 


penalties:   Earlier  ver- 
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A  private  right  o|  action  pfovides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Individual  party  to  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding against  another  private  party  for  dam- 
ages. It  does  not  nvolve  ttie  Government  In 
any  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  at  the  border. 
there  will  be  no  dirties  collected,  no  require- 
ment for  an  industrywide  determination  of  in- 
jury— although  suet  a  determination  will  create 
a  presumption  to  in  ury  to  an  individual  party — 
no  public  interest  equirement,  and  no  other 
requirement  for  any  action  normally  associated 
with  the  functions  c  f  Govemment.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  this  le<|islation  will  not  violate  the 
GATT.  I 

Retroactivity:  Ariother  objection  that  was 
raised  eariier  is  that  the  GATT  does  not  permit 
the  collection  of  jantidumptng  duties  retro- 
actively. The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
does  not  involve  the  collection  of  antidumping 
duties,  but  the  potcritial  awarding  of  damages. 
(s(o  Govemment  anion  at  all  is  involved,  save 
the  judgment  of  an  impartial  court  in  settling  a 
dispute  between  two  private  parties.  Since  no 
antidumping  duties  will  t>e  collected  for  past 
injury,  I  see  no  cqntradiction  with  any  GATT 
provision. 

Maximum  dun 
sions  of  the  t}ill  w^re  also  criticized  for  being 
irx»nsistent  with  tt«  GATT  prohibition  against 
collecting  duties  grtater  tfian  tfie  actual  dump- 
ing liability.  To  avc^id  this  possit>ility,  the  pro- 
cifically  prohibits  collect- 
ties  and  danrtages  for  the 
same  action  of  duniping. 

IV.  ANTITRUST  ^D  NATK>1AL  TREATMENT 

This  legislation  {vyill  actually  enhance  the 
GATT  consistency  of  our  trade  laws.  The  prin- 
ciple of  rational  treatment  is  well  established 
in  the  GATT.  It  means  that  a  country  will  pro- 
vide the  same  treatment  to  foreign  goods  as 
it  does  to  domesti<;  goods.  Our  antitrust  laws 
prevent  companies  from  price  discriminating 
anrvxig  domestic  tuyers.  The  dumping  laws 
are  the  intematioru  I  equivalent  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  Even  though  ttie  1916  Antidumping  Act 
contains  a  similar  prohitxtion  against  price  dis- 
crimination in  international  trade,  the  1916  law 
has  t}een  virtually  3  dead  letter. 
Domestically,  there  are  no  sales  that  are  ex- 
^ust  laws.  Yet,  when  foreign 
cts  here,  only  sales  made 
ke  a  firxfing  of  dumping 
Nng  duties.  All  dumped 
at  po*nt  are  effectively  ex- 
|iws.  This  obvious  arxjmaly 
must  be  corrected.)  The  right  to  private  action 
will  correct  it  and  ctose  this  gaping  hole  in  our 
trade  laws  orKe  anO  for  all. 

i.  SUMMARY 

In  order  to  promote  the  health  and  competi- 
tiveness of  our  dornestic  industries,  we  must 
Start  by  creatirig  an  environment  where  they 
can  develop  and  pfosper  without  fear  of  unfair 
foreign  competitiorj  forcing  ttiem  out  of  txjsi- 
ness  t)efore  ttiey  c«n  get  their  products  off  the 
grourxj.  Too  many  Ibmes  we  have  seen  our  irv 
dustries  develop  |  innovative  technologies, 
begin  mass  produ^ton,  and  then,  the  minute 

et  their  product,  lose  their 
foreign  firms  engaging  in 

t;urrent  law,  foreign  firms 
this  cat-arxl-rTK>use  game 

;  before  suffering  any  corv 
sequerx^es.  We  mqst  put  a  stop  to  this  vicious 
cyde  now. 
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sales  made  up  to 
empted  from  the 


they  start  to 
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dumping.    Under 
know  they  can 
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A  right  to  private  action,  fully  consistent  with 
our  international  obligations  under  the  GATT, 
would  do  just  that.  It  is  an  indispensable  addi- 
tion to  our  body  of  trade  iaws.  It  will  provide 
the  necessary  deterrent  to  force  foreign  firms 
to  think  twice  before  dumping  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  funnel  mon- 
etary awards  directly  to  the  injured  party,  for 
these  reasons,  I  urge  the  N^emtjers  of  this 
body  to  lend  their  unswerving  support  to  this 
important  legislation. 


May  17,  1991 


THE  ONGOING  STRUGGLE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ethnic  ten- 
sions in  Yugoslavia  have  repeatedly  come  to 
the  fore  in  recent  months  and  the  international 
news  media  have  given  the  clashes  between 
various  nationalities  top  billing.  What  is  not  as 
readily  apparent,  however,  is  that  the  ethnic 
clash  is  even  more  importantly  becoming  a 
conflict  tjetween  democracy  and  the  remnants 
of  Titoite  communism.  Serbs,  for  the  most 
part,  are  linked  with  the  hard-line  remnants  of 
Communist.  Croats,  Slovenes,  and  ethnic  Al- 
tjanians  are  lining  up  with  those  forces  that 
are  seeking  democratic  change  in  Yugoslavia. 

Just  yesterday,  we  saw  the  latest  example 
of  the  hard-line  pro-Communist  forces  lining 
up  with  Serbian  nationalists.  The  Titoist  Con- 
stitution provides  for  a  collective  presiderx;y  to 
serve  as  Yugoslavia's  highest  state  authority. 
Eight  representatives  of  the  country's  six  re- 
publics arxj  its  two  autonomous  regions  serve 
in  ttie  collective  preskJency,  with  ttie  presi- 
dency of  the  group  rotating  annually  so  that 
the  representative  of  each  republic  and  region 
presides  for  1  year  every  8  years. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Serbian  rep- 
resentative, Borisav  Jovk;,  who  has  served  for 
the  past  year  as  president  of  the  collective 
group,  led  ttie  pro-Serbian  bloc  in  a  vote 
which  prevented  ttie  installation  of  the  Cro- 
atian representative.  Stipe  Mesic,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  serve  as  head  of  the  group.  Signifi- 
cantly, Mr.  Mesic  would  be  the  first  non-Com- 
munist president  of  the  collective  presidency — 
tie  would  be  the  first  democratically  elected 
president  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing  serious  anti- 
democratic tendencies  coming  to  the  fore 
among  the  Sert»s  in  Yugoslavia.  The  manipu- 
lation of  Sert>ian  nationalism  by  antidemocratic 
leaders  who  are  remnants  of  Titoite  conv 
munism  is  threatening  civil  strife,  heightening 
ethnic  tensions  between  Serbs  and  Croatians 
in  Croatia  and  elsewhere  througtiout  Yugo- 
slavia, and  intensifying  repression  of  ethnic  Al- 
banians in  ttie  region  of  Kosova. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we  make 
clear  to  these  Yugoslav  and  Sertiian  officials 
ttiat  respect  for  democratk:  litierties  and 
human  rights  is  essential.  The  remnants  of  the 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  must  give 
way  to  democracy.  Sertjian  leaders  must  know 
that  the  future  is  with  ttiose  wtio  support  de- 
mocracy and  civil  rights,  and  those  wtio  fan 
the  flames  of  ethnk:  hatred  and  stoke  the 


coals  of  Communist  totalitarianism  will  them- 
selves be  burned. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17. 1991 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  vital  efforts  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard's  primary  mission  is  pro- 
tecting lives  and  property  at  sea.  This  mission 
includes  search  and  rescue  operations,  aiding 
navigation,  and  boating  safety  programs. 
These  are  responsibilities  we  are  all  familiar 
with  and  appreciative  of,  yet  the  Coast  Guard 
is  responsible  for  much  more. 

For  instance,  in  cooperation  with  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  Coast  Guard  en- 
forces the  Nation's  fisheries  laws  and  inter- 
national treaties.  The  Coast  Guard  currently 
maintains  regular  patrols  of  our  most  heavily 
utilized  fishing  grounds.  Its  role  in  law  enforce- 
ment will  continue  to  grow  as  pressures  on 
our  fisheries  continue  to  increase. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  has  an  increasingly 
significant  role  to  play  in  the  Nation's  defense 
preparedness.  As  the  United  United  draws 
down  military  force  levels  overseas,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  provide  a  viable  sealift  capability 
and  an  ability  to  secure  U.S.  ports  that  would 
be  necessary  to  any  mobilization  effort. 

As  the  needs  of  our  Nation  have  changed, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  continued  to  adjust  and 
accommodate.  In  1 986,  it  helped  fight  the  war 
on  drugs  by  restructing  and  reorganizing  re- 
sources to  halt  maritime  drug  trafficking. 

More  recently,  the  Coast  Guard  has  re- 
sponded to  oilspills  in  Prince  William  Sound, 
Huntington  Beach,  Newport,  Santa  Monica, 
and  the  Delaware  Bay.  Now  after  15  years  of 
consideration  by  the  House  and  Senate,  a 
compretiensive  oilspill  bill,  addressing  oilspill 
response  as  well  as  prevention,  has  finally 
been  enacted  with  the  Coast  Guard  playing  a 
key  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

As  the  newly  appointed  chair  of  the  sut>- 
committee  with  oversight  jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  herald  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  this  vital  agency. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  truly  unique  Govern- 
ment agency  because  of  its  diversity  of  peace- 
time and  humanitarian  missions.  Please  join 
me  in  demonstrating  our  appreciation  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  ttie  vital  work  ttiey  perform. 


ANA  MARIA  PERERA:  LEADER  FOR 
HISPANIC  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ana 
Maria  Perera  has  been  a  lifelong  proponent 
for  the  advancement  of  Hispanic  women  and 
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other  humane  causes.  Professionally,  she  has 
excelled  In  both  the  public  sector  and  with  the 
diplomatic  services.  Ms.  Perera  is  currently 
special  assistant  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights' 
Undersecretary  of  Education  where  her  advo- 
cacy of  civil  rights  has  tjecome  a  full  time  job. 
Recently,  the  Coalition  of  Hispanic  American 
Women  highlighted  her  achievements  in  their 
newsletter.  That  article  follows: 

In  terms  of  Hisi)anlc  women's  rights.  Ana 
Maria  Perera's  track  record  Is  very  difficult 
to  match.  A  federal  official  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  career,  Perera  has  dedicated  a 
great  deal  of  her  free  time  to  the  fifty  civic 
organizations  to  which  she  belongs. 

Currently  a  special  assistant  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights'  Undersecretary  of  Education. 
Ana  Maria's  outstanding  work  has  earned 
the  recognition  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  three  separate  occasions  in  the 
last  few  years. 

After  obtaining  degrees  In  law  and  edu- 
cation in  Cuba,  a  very  young  Ana  Maria 
Perera  initiated  her  professional  career  as  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  assigned  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States"  Edu- 
cational Division.  Later  on.  she  worked  in 
Cuba's  permanent  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions where  she  remained  until  1961,  when 
she  sought  political  asylum  In  the  United 
States. 

"1  fully  understood  that  if  I  prepared  my- 
self for  a  good  position  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  I  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel,  experience  other  cultures  and  learn 
new  things  that  would  help  me  serve  my 
country  and  others,"  Perera  declares  regard- 
ing her  early  career  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy. "Serving  others  is  what  I  have  done 
all  through  my  professional  career  in  this 
country  .  .  .  serving  those  who  need  help 
has  always  motivated  my  efforts."  she  adds. 

In  1972,  she  founded  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cuban-American  Women  (NACAW), 
her  favorite  project.  In  an  effort  to  protect 
the  rights  of  other  Hispanic  women  from  dis- 
crimination. Ana  Maria  also  established  the 
National  Forum  of  Hispanic  Organizations, 
which  also  works  with  Black  female  groups. 

Cuban  political  prisoners  have  also  bene- 
fitted from  her  untiring  efforts.  The  widow 
of  a  former  Cuban  political  prisoner,  Perera 
was  a  key  element  in  the  creation  of  the 
Committee  for  Cuban  Political  Prisoners. 

One  of  Perera's  main  concerns  is  the  future 
of  Hispanic  women  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological society.  "My  message  to  Hispanic 
American  women  is  to  advance  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  field  of  technology.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  to  pursue  social  or  political 
science  careers.  In  addition,  women  need  to 
learn  computer  systems.  However,  above  all, 
they  need  to  protect  the  spiritual  values 
that  strengthen  democracy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  impressed  by  the  com- 
mitment Ms.  Perera  has  shown  to  the  ad- 
varKement  of  Hispanic  women  and  that  of 
other  minority  groups.  I  encourage  her  to  corv 
tinue  her  good  work  with  civic  and  charitable 
organizations  and  at  her  post  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORING  JOSEPH  A. 
MASCIANDARO 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17,1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Joseph  Masciandaro,  who  recently 
retired  after  more  than  30  years  of  service  in 
the  New  Yortt  City  School  System. 

Rarely  does  an  individual  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  his  community  as  Joseph  has. 
Beginning  in  1 956  as  a  teacher  of  social  stud- 
ies and  physical  education  at  Junior  High 
School  82  in  the  Bronx,  Joseph  embarked  on 
a  teaching  career  tfiat  touched  the  lives  of 
hurxJreds  of  young  men  and  wonien.  For  25 
years,  the  last  10  as  assistant  principal,  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  hallways  of  JHS  82. 
And  for  the  final  10  years  of  his  career  he 
served  with  distinction  as  administrative  assist- 
ant at  Intermediate  School  147. 

But  a  recounting  of  Joseph's  career  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  community.  As  a  union  activ- 
ist, he  held  several  important  posts  and  lob- 
bied in  city  hall  and  Albany  for  many  edu- 
cational causes.  In  his  home  community  in 
Yonkers,  he  was  a  baseball  and  baskett)all  of- 
ficial with  ttie  Dunwoodie  Youth  Association 
arxj  president  of  the  Dunwoodie  Civic  Associa- 
tion for  more  than  20  years.  As  an  active 
memtjer  of  Saint  Ann's  parish,  he  has  lectured 
students  and  parents  on  career  choices,  drug 
education  and  the  formation  of  Christian  youth 
groups. 

Joseph  has  also  been  blessed  by  the  loyalty 
of  his  wife  of  36  years,  Eleanor,  and  ttieir 
three  devoted  sons. 

In  all,  Joseph's  career  and  private  life  have 
been  marked  by  his  generosity  and  kindness 
to  others,  arxJ  he  has  made  his  community 
and  family  proud.  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
honor  him  on  a  national  level  tjecause  he  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  heritage  and  faith 
that  this  country  was  founded  upon.  I  know  all 
his  friends  wish  him  a  healthy  and  happy  re- 
tirement. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO 
MEANS  JOB  LOSSES  IN  NORTH- 
ERN OHIO 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17. 1991 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  vote  on 
whether  the  United  States  should  negotiate  a 
free-trade  agreement — called  FTA  with  Mex- 
ico. 

President  Bush  is  extremely  eager  for  Con- 
gress to  allow  him  to  negotiate  an  FTA  with 
Mexico  on  a  fast-track — expedited — basis. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  President  Bush  thiat  au- 
thority. 

I  will  vote  against  fast  track  for  one  primary 
reason.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  Annerk:an  middle  class. 

An  FTA  with  Mexico  will  mean  a  loss  of 
good-pay  manufacturing  jobs  for  areas  like 
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northem  Ohio  which  are  part  of  America's  in- 
dustrial hearttarxj. 

An  FTA  with  Mexico  will  also  mean  dowrv 
ward  pressure  on  the  wages  and  tjenefits  of 
manufacturing  workers  who  do  keep  their  jobs. 

In  short,  I  believe  an  FTA  with  Mexico  will 
have  a  heavy  impact  on  middle-class  working 
Americans  in  manufacturing  areas  like  rxxth- 
em  Ohio.  The  American  mkJdIe  class  will  be 
squeezed  even  nx>re  ecorK>mtcally  than  it  has 
been  over  the  last  1 0  years. 

Here  is  the  disturting  pk:ture. 

The  real  wages  of  Amerrcan  workers — in 
constant  dollars — have  gone  down  by  9  per- 
cent in  the  last  1 0  years. 

More  and  more  spouses  have  had  to  go  to 
wori<  in  an  attempt  just  to  maintain  family  in- 
come. 

Workers  who  get  laid  off  from  well-paying 
factory  jobs— over  12,000  were  permanently 
laid  off  in  Lorain  County  alone — team  too  fre- 
quently that  tfiey  cannot  find  new  jobs  ttiat  pay 
similar  wages. 

Our  high  school  graduates  find  that  well- 
paying  factory  jobs  lordly  exist.  Our  sons  and 
daugtiters  often  wirxj  up  instead  at  fast-food 
restaurants  working  for  the  minimum  wage. 

With  or  without  a  hAextco  FTA,  this  squeeze 
on  middle  class  America  will  protoabiy  con- 
tinue. Increasingly,  local  factories  are  owned 
by  multinatk>nal  corporations  which  can  and 
do  move  production — and  jobs — around  ttie 
country  and  around  the  worid  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease effk;ierx;y  arxJ  profits. 

But,  in  my  view,  a  United  States-Mexkxi 
FTA  will  accelerate  this  gk>balizat)on  process. 
Middle  class  working  Americans  will  tie 
squeezed  faster  and  hiarder. 

Why  is  that? 

One  obvious  answer  is  that  an  FTA  will 
gradually  eliminate  all  tariffs  between  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico.  Trade  biack  and  forth 
will  increase.  But  tariff  elimination  is  only  a 
part  of  the  answer. 

Far  more  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  fact 
ttiat  an  FTA  will  eliminate  a  host  of  barriers 
Mexico  currently  has  to  investment  in  Mexk:o 
by  American  and  ottier  foreign  corporations 

With  these  barriers  gone,  Amencan  corpora- 
tions will  surely  be  tempted  to  nwve  produc- 
tion to  Mexico  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  Mexk:an  wages — 57  cents  per  tiour  ver- 
sus $10.50  per  hour  average  in  the  United 
States — in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Elyria,  OH,  is  still  suffering  from  the  closure 
in  1989  of  ttie  General  Motors  Fisher  GukJe 
plant  there.  Meanwhite,  GM  has  opened  over 
two  dozen  factories  in  Mexico  just  south  of  the 
United  States  border. 

Similarly,  Japanese,  Taiwanese,  Korean, 
European,  arxJ  ottier  foreign  corporatk>ns  will 
be  nxire  inclined  to  buikj  factories  in  Mexkxi, 
take  advantage  of  low-paid  Mexk^an  workers 
and  ship  the  products  north.  These  products 
will  compete  directly  with  goods  made  by  firms 
whch  remain  in  ttiie  United  States.  No  tariffs 
will  stand  in  the  way. 

To  t>alance  the  picture,  tet  me  state  that 
some  segments  of  the  Amerk:an  economy  will 
benefit  ft^om  a  United  States-Mexk:o  FTA. 
Businesses  ak)ng  the  twrder  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  will  certainly 
benefit.  So  will  some  managers,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, arxJ  high-tech  workers  who  will  de- 
sign, here  in  the  United  States,  the  products 
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American  companiies  will  make  in  Mexico.  So 
will  United  States  firms  competing  to  supply 
the  stee*  and  machinery  which  go  into  new 
Mexican  factories  And  so  too  will  United 
States  consun>er  products  firms  selling  their 
wares  as  Mexican  workers  get  new  jots  and 
earn  nf>oney. 

But  in  northerrj  Ohio  and  elsewtiere  in 
America's  industrial  base,  I  believe  strongly 
that,  on  balance,  ue  have  nxjre  to  lose  than 
auto  assembly  plants,  auto 
parts  firms  and  otier  manufacturing  compa- 
nies may  find  irrei  listiWe  the  lure  of  57-cent- 
arvhour  laix>r. 

We  in  Ohio  wtx>  jhave  seen  our  middle  class 
manufacturing  worcers  squeezed  so  much  in 
the  last  decade  siould  be  very  leery  of  an 
FTA  which  will  spied  up  the  process  of  de- 
cline. That's  espe;ially  true  wtien  President 
Bush  wants  to  negotiate  the  FTA  on  a  fast 
track  whk;h  will  alk  iw  Congress  no  opportunity 
to  amend  ttie  agre(  iment. 


CONSUMER 
ARDS   FOR  LjONG 
SURANCE  ACT 


PiROTECTION     STAND- 
-TERM  CARE  IN- 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Friday 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr 


tection  Standards 
ance  Act  of  1991, 


Natkm  ages — the 
boom  years — nxjre 


HON.  TKRYL  BRUCE 

O  ^  ILLINOIS 
DF  REPRESENTATIVES 


.  May  17. 1991 


Speaker,  2  years  ago  to- 
morrow, Commtssibner  Eari  Pomeroy,  former 
preskJent  of  the  Nitional  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commission4rs,  said  if  States  do  not 
regulations  regarding  long- 
term  care  insurance  within  2  years,  he  would 
weteome  Federal  ir  volvement.  Tomorrow  it  will 
be  2  years  and  I  fope  that  he  and  the  NAIC 
will  welcoHDe  my  t>l . 

am  proud  to  inroduce  the  Consumer  Pro- 
br  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
legislation  tfiat  could  help 
1 .5  millk>n  Amerk^  is  now,  and  neariy  a  quar- 
ter of  our  populatio  i  in  1 0  to  1 5  years.  As  our 
'latural  result  of  the  baby 
okJer  Americans  will  need 
some  form  of  heaH  fi  care.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  will  affect  tho  se  buying  and  selling  insur- 
ance  whk:h  cover  >  the  need  for  long-term 
health  care,  partiojarty  in  the  form  of  nursing 
homes  or  home  hetlth  services. 
No  national  policy  exists  which  addresses 
have  arisen  since  compa- 
nies began  issuing  long-term  care  insurance 
policies.  Many  okJer  Americans  in  need  of 
health  care  insurarce  rely  on  the  increasingly 
strained  Medk:are  servce,  and  for  tong-term 
care,  there  are  thoae  wfx)  are  forced  to  rely  on 
MedKaid.  But  ther*  is  also  a  significant  nunv 
ber  of  Americans  wi^  have  tfie  resources  and 
tfie  desire  to  choo^  their  own  insurance  cov- 
erage for  kjng-term  care. 

Medicakj.  we  found,  is,  at  best,  a  partial  so- 
kJtwn.  A  man  or  a  woman  needing  nursing 
home  care  nxjst  spend  all  of  his  or  her  earn- 
ings— whether  it  coines  from  a  life's  savings  or 
arx)ther  source — before  he  or  she  is  eligible 
for  Medk:aid.  I  ha/e  heard  time  and  again 
from  people  I  riipre&snt  that  this  is  a 
humiliating  expeneice,  and  one  tfiat  hard- 
working Americans  fehould  not  have  to  endure. 
No  one  chooses  to  be  on  publk:  akj,  and  I 
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know  from  looking  at  the  numbers  that  this 
creates  unnecessary  strains  on  Medicakl. 
Forty  percent  of  the  Medicaid  budget  goes  to 
the  impoverished  elderly  for  nursing  home 
care. 

While  long-term  care  insurance  policies  first 
began  to  be  sold  17  years  ago,  they  have 
evolved  a  great  deal  since  then.  Many  ques- 
tions remain,  however,  atx)ut  the  value  of  the 
polrcies  arxj  the  way  in  which  way  are  sold. 
Do  consumers  know  what  they  are  getting 
when  they  pay  SI, 000,  Si ,200  or  up  to  $2,000 
a  month  in  premiums?  What  kind  of  recourse 
does  a  consumer  have  if  there  is  a  disputed 
problem  with  a  polk:y?  According  to  Marion 
Miller,  an  insurance  advocate,  this  is  a  case 
where  you  certainly  get  what  you  pay  for. 

In  1986,  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  developed  and  issued 
model  regulations  for  States  to  voluntarily 
adopt,  and  many  States  have  done  so.  But,  as 
of  today,  11  States  have  no  minimum  stand- 
ards for  tfie  sale  of  long-term  care  insurance. 
And  of  tfie  States  tfiat  have  adopted  guide- 
lines, most  have  left  out  key  points  of  the 
NAIC  model,  24  States  have  not  developed 
standards  for  guaranteed  renewal,  19  States 
have  not  adopted  standards  which  eliminate  a 
prior  hospitalization  requirements,  and  an  as- 
tounding 40  States  have  not  adopted  NAIC 
standards  for  home  health  care  benefits,  infla- 
tion protection  or  disctosure  requirements  for 
post-claim  underwriting. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  nx)re  than  a 
year  of  research  and  wort<  done  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  that  exist  in  the  long- 
term  care  insurance  industry.  It  is  designed  to 
accomplish  three  things;  Provide  better  bene- 
fits, eliminate  misleading  practices,  and  to  give 
more  information  to  the  consumer  so  that  he 
or  she  can  choose  a  quality  polk;y.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  point  out  some  of  its  highlights,  and 
why  these  provisions  are  necessary. 

The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the  NAIC, 
insurance  and  consumer  groups,  will  work  to- 
gether to  establish  and  disseminate  the  regu- 
lations. The  States  cleariy  have  not  responded 
to  the  call  to  enact  and  enforce  standards. 

The  regulations  will  address  the  following  is- 
sues: 

First,  many  companies  underprice  their 
product  to  become  more  competitive.  Because 
consumers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
expenses  and  demands  of  the  health  sen/ices 
they  choose,  all  such  information  should  be 
made  available  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in- 
cluding average  nursing  home  costs,  average 
length  of  stay,  and  the  costs  of  home  health 
care,  in  addition,  insurance  carriers  will  put  no 
restrictions  on  benefits  to  discourage  home 
health  care. 

Second,  mandatory  inflation  protection  is  es- 
sential. The  rising  costs  of  long-term  care 
have  made  it  a  necessity  for  an  inflation  ad- 
justment to  automatcally  be  included. 

Third,  coverage  for  mental  impairment  is 
needed.  Many  polrcies  have  eliminated  their 
discnminatory  clauses  against  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, but  1 8  States  have  still  not  implemented 
standards  prohibiting  this.  This  does  not  ad- 
dress, fiowever,  otfier  forms  of  dementia,  or 
other  forms  of  mental  illness. 

Fourth,  polrcy  lapses  are  too  comnrwn.  The 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amerca's 
January  1991   research  bulletin  reported  an 
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average  first  year  lapse  rate  of  18  percent. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  reported  that 
the  average  lapse  rate  after  10  years  is  60 
percent.  Several  provisions  in  the  bill  address 
lapses  and  the  reasons  they  occur.  If  a  polcy 
lapses,  the  person  stands  to  lose  thousands  of 
dollars.  With  the  inclusion  of  a  nonforfeiture 
clause,  this  wouW  ensure  that  even  if  a  policy 
lapses,  a  person  could  still  collect  a  percent- 
age of  benefits. 

Also,  States  would  call  for  the  mandatory 
designation  of  an  alternative  payor.  This  is  a 
key  provision  which  addresses  the  lapse  prob- 
lem. If  an  aging  policyholder  forgets  to  pay  tse- 
cause  of  senility,  the  risk  of  losing  the  money 
already  invested  in  the  policy  is  reduced.  The 
alternative  payor  would  be  notified  and  given 
ample  time  to  correct  the  situation. 

Fifth,  information  on  long-term  care  in  gerv 
eral  must  be  provided.  Most  consumers  have 
no  idea  what  the  annual  increases  for  long- 
term  care  are,  and  most  do  not  know  how 
long  an  average  stay  is  in  a  nursing  home. 
This  provision  would  shift  some  of  the 
consumer  protection  responsibilities  to  tfie 
consumer,  providing  helpful  information  to  help 
the  person  determine  which  policy  is  best. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  my  sup- 
port for  legislative  solutions  to  agent  abuses. 
Congressman  Wyden  has  also  introduced 
long-term  care  insurance  bills.  Congressman 
Wyden  includes  language  to  address  high 
pressure  sales  tactics,  agent  commissions  and 
churning.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  his  efforts.  Comprehensive  legislation 
to  eliminate  scam  artists  will  help  older  Ameri- 
cans and  those  companies  offering  respon- 
sible polkjies  in  a  much  needed  market. 


THE  FRAUD  VICTIMS  RESTITUTION 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  we 
hate  to  admit  it,  consumer  fraud  is  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

Fraudulent  sctiemes  assume  a  wkJe  variety 
of  forms  including  travel  scams,  bogus  medi- 
cal remedies  and  other  types  of  health  fraud, 
investment  schemes,  land  fraud  and  the  sale 
of  worthless  yet  costly  insurance.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  fiad  countless  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  bilked  by  the  perpetrators 
of  tfiese  activities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fraud  is  cur- 
rently a  profitable  enterprise.  Hearings  con- 
ducted in  1984  ^jy  tfie  House  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care  revealed  that  Americans  were  being  de- 
frauded out  of  SIO  billion  per  year  through 
phony  medical  products  and  therapies  alone. 
Taken  together,  and  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
population  growth,  the  cost  of  all  types  of 
consumer  fraud  in  1991  is  astronomical. 

I  believe  ttiat  the  time  fias  come  to  take  ac- 
tion against  fraud.  For  that  reason,  I  recently 
introduced  H.R.  2180,  the  Fraud  Vk*ms  Res- 
titution Act  of  1991. 

The  existing  mail  and  wire  fraud  statutes 
have  two  serious  shortcomings  v^ich  hamper 
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their  effectiveness  in  protecting  consumers. 
First,  under  current  law,  the  perpetrator  of  a 
fraud,  no  matter  how  large  or  serious  in 
scope,  is  almost  always  allowed  to  keep  the 
profits  and  proceeds  from  his  or  her  illegal 
scheme  after  serving  a  brief  sentence  and 
paying  a  negligible  fine.  Second,  the  law  con- 
tains no  effective  provisions  to  assure  that  the 
victims  of  fraud  are  compensated  for  their 
losses.  Consider  the  following  cases: 

In  Honolulu,  two  individuals  were  convicted 
of  mail  fraud  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
motion of  time  shares  in  the  Paradise  Palms 
Vacation  Club.  While  the  estimated  loss  to  the 
public  was  $36  million,  no  money  was  re- 
quired to  be  returned  to  victims. 

A  Georgia  man  ran  a  quackery  empire  that 
sokj  baldness  cures,  weight  loss  products  and 
various  nutritional  supplements.  His  company 
employed  nearly  100  people  and  had  sales  of 
nx)re  than  SI  million  per  nwnth.  When  law  en- 
forcement officials  caught  up  to  him,  he  tx)ast- 
ed  that  his  company  grossed  close  to  $75  mil- 
lion in  12  years.  He  served  3  years  in  a  peni- 
tentiary and  was  then  free  to  reclaim  his  prof- 
its. 

Anthony  Geruntino,  a  major  promoter  of 
bogus  academic  degrees  in  the  1980's  who 
was  jailed  for  mail  fraud,  estimated  that  as 
many  as  20  other  dealers  with  operations 
similar  to  his  were  still  in  operation.  Geruntino 
told  the  House  Aging  Committee  that  during 
the  5  years  he  was  in  business,  he  grossed 
over  $2  million  selling  approximately  3,000 
phony  degrees.  Under  current  law,  Geruntino 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  profits  from  his  fraud- 
ulent scheme. 

H.R.  2180,  would  greatly  enhance  consumer 
protection  by  correcting  these  two  deficierxjies. 
It  would  make  the  practice  of  fraud  much  less 
attractive  by  providing  for  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  for  mail  and  wire  fraud,  allowir>g 
the  Government  to  deprive  violators  of  ttieir  il- 
licit profits  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
dispense  with  or  hide  tfiem.  This  mechanism, 
which  contains  proper  safeguards  to  protect 
the  property  rights  of  innocent  third  parties,  irv 
eluding  creditors,  has  proved  effective  in  com- 
batting drug  trafficking  and  the  peddling  of 
chikj  porruigraphy.  Administrative  costs  woukj 
be  minimal  and  would  be  borne  out  of  thie 
funds  seized. 

Most  importantly,  H.R.  2180  requires  that 
the  profits  and  proceeds  seized  from  fraudu- 
lent schemers  be  retumed  to  their  rightful 
owners,  ttie  victims.  Too  often  today,  the  vk;- 
tims  of  consumer  fraud  never  see  their  money 
again.  For  sonie  vk;tims,  that  means  thiat  their 
home  or  their  life  savings  are  gone  forever. 

The  Fraud  Vctims  Restitution  Act,  devel- 
oped through  close  consultation  with  national 
consumer  and  law  enforcement  experts,  woukJ 
be  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  consumer  pro- 
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tection,  stopping  the  alarming  increase  in 
number  of  these  fraudulent  schemes  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  victims. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  fraud  as  "tfie 
intentional  perversion  of  the  truth  in  order  to 
induce  another  to  part  with  something  of 
value."  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  join  me 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  perversion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
consumer  legislation. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  RABBI  JAN 
BRESKY 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17, 1991 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
written  that  the  mind  of  man  can  never  fully 
comprehend  God's  master  plan. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  and  admired  Rabbi 
Jan  Bresky  will  struggle  in  the  days  ahead  to 
hew  to  our  faith  in  God's  infinite  wisdom,  just 
as  our  hearts  swell  with  sorrow  over  his  pass- 
ing from  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  his  family. 

Rabbi  Bresky's  last  years  on  Earth  were 
filled  with  immense  challenges,  both  profes- 
sional and  personal.  In  characteristic  fashion, 
he  faced  both  squarely,  never  allowing  his 
commitment  and  confidence  in  the  future  to  be 
shaken. 

Jan  Bresky  was  a  pioneer,  an  enlightened 
leader  and  a  loving  father.  He  founded  two 
synagogues  and  the  Jewish  Media  Relations 
Council,  which  seeks  to  help  people  in  their 
daily  lives  through  prayer  arid  the  practice  of 
love,  tolerance  and  nonharm.  But  most  of  all, 
he  was  a  inspirational  teacher  who  unk^uely 
brought  the  word  of  a  lovir^g  and  benefk:ient 
God  to  his  west  Florida  congregations  and  to 
thousarKJs  more  throughout  the  Northeast 
through  his  television  arKJ  radio  programs.  His 
legacy  will  be  the  legions  he  helped  make 
whole  my  opening  wkje  the  door  to  God's  love 
arxj  understanding. 

In  1978,  Rat)bi  Bresky  organized  Temple 
Ahavat  Shalom  in  Palm  Hartwr.  In  5  years, 
membership  grew  from  1 8  to  400  members  in 
an  area  that  is  less  than  1 -percent  Jewish.  He 
left  the  security  of  ttiat  flourishing  synagogue 
in  1 987  to  devote  his  full  energies  to  his  radio/ 
televisk)n  ministry,  whk;h  emphasized  God, 
prayer  and  ethics  while  tielping  to  dispel  dan- 
gerous misunderstandings  about  Judaism. 

In  1989,  Rabbi  Bresky  faced  the  gravest 
challenge  a  person  can  face — a  fight  against 
cancer.  Diagnosed  with  leukemia.  Rabbi 
Bresky  undenwent  a  complicated  bone  marrow 
transplant  operation.  The  operation  was  a 
complete    success,    however,    the    massive 
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doses  of  radiation  and  chemotherapy  nec- 
essary to  prepare  Rabbi  Bresky  for  the  proce- 
dure led  to  a  series  of  compllcatk>ns,  culminat- 
ing in  viral  hepatitis,  which  claimed  him  on 
Wednesday,  May  15. 

Characteristtcally,  at  the  very  time  Rabbi 
Bresky  was  battiing  cancer,  he  was  reaching 
out,  building  new  brkJges  to  God.  He  founded 
an  independent  synagogue.  Congregation 
B'nai  Emmunah— People  of  Faith.  And  despite 
persistent  medical  setbacks.  Rabbi  Bresky 
continued  to  energize  and  conscientiously 
minister  to  his  congregation  in  Flonda  and 
throughout  Amerk^a. 

Rabbi  Bresky  breathed  the  strength  of  reli- 
gk)n  into  people's  lives.  That  alor>e  made  him 
a  remarttat>le  man.  He  was  also  a  scholar  with 
a  keen  Insight  into  workj  politics.  For  ttie  last 
8  years,  he  served  as  my  expert  adviser  on 
Middle  East  polk:y. 

Rabbi  Bresky  was  a  dedk^ted  servant  of 
God  who  represented  the  best  traditions  of  our 
religious  heritage.  His  life  was  one  of  reaching 
out,  of  irKlusion.  He  sought  to  introduce  peo- 
ple to  God,  regardless  of  which  path  they  ulti- 
mately chose.  He  showed  people  that  through 
prayer,  contemplation,  tolerance  and  love,  a 
happier,  more  rewarding  life  woukj  result. 

Our  lives  are  richer  having  been  touched  by 
his. 


THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  CITY 
ISLAND 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Garden  Club  of  City  Island, 
whrch  this  week  is  celebratir>g  its  30th  anniver- 
sary as  a  member  of  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  America  Ninth  District. 

The  founder  of  ttie  Garden  Club  of  City  Is- 
land, Jacqueline  Kyle  Kail,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  community  for  her  puWk;  sen^ 
ice  and  dedk:ation  to  maintaining  ttie  ctiaracter 
of  City  Island.  She  has  amassed  a  toyal  fol- 
lowing of  local  residents  who  can  be  seen 
cleaning  up  ttie  beaches,  planting  fkiwers  and 
trees,  and  working  with  ottier  organizations  to 
protect  ttie  environment.  Their  commitment 
has  won  them  many  awards  and  citations  over 
the  years,  and  the  Garden  Club  today  remains 
as  active  as  ever. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  newly  elected 
president,  Margaret  Conway,  I  know  ttie  Gar- 
den Club  of  City  Island  will  continue  buikjing 
on  the  rk:h  tradition  it  has  estciblistied  over  the 
past  three  decades. 
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The  Senate  mqt 
piration  of  the 
order  by  the 
Senator  from  th< 


at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
rdcess,  and  was  called  to 
Honorable  Harry  Reid,  a 
State  of  Nevada. 


1 RAYER 


Senal  ors 


The  Assistant 
Reverend  John  1 
lowing  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

//  it  is  possible, 
live  peaceably 
12:18. 

Eternal  God 
pervasive  Spirit 
can,  everything 
"*  *  *  possible 
with  all  men." 

As    the 
struggle  to  work 
midst  of  differim : 
compromise, 
ant. 

Even  when 
us  to  entrust 
our  very  best  in 

Help  us  with 
road  as  we  drive 
lies,  with  our  n 
tion,  and  our 

In  the  name  of 

Blessed  are  tht 
shall  be  called  tht 
thew  5:9 

Amen. 


as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
uith   all   men.— Romans 

ijelp  us  all  by  Your  all 

to  do  everything  we 

as  the  Scripture  says 

to  live  peaceably 


help 


tie 


frustrated  and  angry,  help 
3  to  You  and  do 
he  situation. 

other  drivers  on  the 

home,  with  our  fami- 

(ighbors,  with  our  Na- 

world  to  be  peacemakers. 

Him  who  said: 

peacemakers:  for  they 

children  of  God. — Mat- 


The 
clerk  will  please 
to  the  Senate 
tempore  [Mr.  By^d] 

The  assistant 
the  following  let 


To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provi 
of  the  Standing  Rules 
appoint  the  Honor -ible 
ator  from  the  Sta:e 
the  duties  of  the  CI  air. 


Mr.    REID 
chair  as  Acting 


The  ACTING 
pore.    Under   thi  i 
leadership  time 
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to  the  Chaplain,  the 
Stait,  offered  the  fol- 


and  their  staffs 
out  legislation  in  the 
positions,  issues,  and 
them  remain  pleas- 


( Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25, 1991) 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nevada  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTM  ENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDEN' '  PRO  TEMPORE 

PRESID  NG 


OFFICER.     The 

read  a  communication 

f^om  the  President  pro 


legislative  clerk  read 
er: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Wasl  ington,  DC.  May  20, 1991. 


oiis  of  Rule  I.  Section  3, 

of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 

Harry  Reid.  a  Sen- 

of  Nevada,  to  perform 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 

President  pro  tempore. 
thereupon    assumed    the 
^resident  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION^  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 


'RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
previous  order,  the 
reserved. 


ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  PUBLIC 
LAW  REVIEW 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  St. 
Louis  University  Public  Law  Review  on 
its  10th  anniversary. 

With  the  support  of  the  faculty  and 
dean,  the  Review  is  published  by  stu- 
dents at  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Law.  The  Review  is  unique  among  legal 
publications  because  of  its  consider- 
ation of  crucial  public  law  topics  from 
a  multidisciplinary  perspective.  By  fo- 
cusing each  issue  on  a  timely  topic,  the 
Review  has  become  an  authoritative 
source  for  legal  and  public  policy  anal- 
ysis. 

The  Review  should  be  proud  of  its 
contribution  to  legal  scholarship. 


VISIT  BY  EDUARD  SHEVARDNADZE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
m.y  colleagues  an  excellent  article  by 
David  Nyhan,  a  columnist  for  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  on  Eduard  Shevardnadze, 
the  former  Foreign  Minister  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Nyhan's  column  highlights  Mr. 
Shevardnadze's  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  his  courageous  efforts  to 
preserve  the  democratic  reforms  he 
helped  to  institute  in  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Mi- 
chael Gorbachev. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze  resigned  his  office 
this  past  December  on  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  principle — his  fear  that 
hard  liners  were  leading  his  country 
back  to  an  era  of  dictatorship.  He  is  in 
the  United  States  in  his  capacity  as  a 
private  citizen  and  president  of  a  new 


democratic  think  tank  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  order  to  share  his  concern 
about  the  future  of  his  country  and  to 
gather  international  support  for  Gorba- 
chev and  his  reforms. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze  has  bluntly  warned 
Americans  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
rapidly  changing  into  a  totally  new 
state  which  could  be  socialistic,  cap- 
italistic, or  feudalistic.  depending  on 
the  turn  of  events  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  Soviet  economy  is  on  its 
knees,  he  notes,  and  it  is  up  to  Western 
governments,  through  their  economic 
and  political  support,  to  determine 
whether  Gorbachev  maintains  control 
or  is  driven  from  power  by  competing 
political  forces. 

No  one  knows  the  course  our  two  na- 
tions will  take  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  All  of  us  hope  that  President 
Gorbachev  succeeds  in  his  reforms  and 
that  the  cold  war  will  never  return  to 
haunt  our  planet.  If  the  future  brings 
peace  and  prosperity  to  both  our  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  in  part  because  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  never  lost  sight  of  the 
democratic  ideals  of  liberty,  social  jus- 
tice, and  basic  human  rights  for  all 
peoples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Nyhan's  article  may  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  16,  1991] 

A  Supreme  Pitchman 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  said  the 
white-haired  gent  with  the  friendly  manner. 
One  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  That's  a  big- 
number.  But  when  you  figure  this  is  to  buy 
food  for  300  million  people,  it's  not  so  big. 
It's  five  bucks  a  head  is  what  it  is. 

And  that  may  be  the  cost  of  keeping  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  in  power.  Says  who?  Says 
his  old  comrade  in  dis-arms  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  who  quit  Gorbachev's  Cabinet 
with  a  wintry  blast  about  the  reemergence  of 
dictatorship. 

It's  all  very  confusing,  but  we're  talking 
Russians  here,  after  all.  And  last  Friday 
night,  at  Boston's  John  F.  Kennedy  Library, 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  rehearsed  the  lines 
he'd  be  using  on  US  audiences  for  two  weeks 
to  come. 

He  knows  how  to  warm  up  an  audience. 
Ted  Kennedy  got  him  off  on  the  right  foot. 
Seventeen  years  ago,  Teddy  found  himself  in 
the  sunny  Soviet  province  of  Georgia,  break- 
ing bread  and  swapping  poems  with 
Shevardnadze.  In  1974,  no  one  entertained 
any  notion  that  a  man  from  southern  Russia 
(Mikhail  Gorbachev)  would  dismantle  the 
Soviet  empire,  with  Shevardnadze's  help. 

"He  was  telling  me  if  I  wanted  to  know 
about  a  person  from  Soviet  Georgia,  1  had  to 
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read  the  classic  poem  "The  Night  in  the  Ti- 
ger's Skin'— in  the  original  Georgian." 

Shevardnadze  opened,  naturally  enough, 
with  a  homily  to  JFK.  As  everyone  sat  trans- 
fixed, aware  that  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis  sat  demurely  at  the  head  table,  he 
said:  "When  be  was  assassinated,  we  talked  a 
lot  about  class  warfare,  the  victory  of  social- 
ism, how  Khrushchev  said,  'We  will  bury 
you,'  and  how  we  would  all  'be  present  at  the 
funeral  of  capitalism."  Our  official  line  was 
that  the  president  of  the  US  was  head  of  an 
imperialist  movement." 

He  paused.  "But  when  we  be"ird  about  this, 
the  whole  country  was  in  tears.  Including 
myself.  He  was  a  great  person.  And  great 
people  never  die.  In  the  memory  of  their  peo- 
ple, they  live  forever." 

There  were  300-plus  people  in  the  room. 
And  at  that  moment,  the  Soviet  had  them. 
With  supreme  (not  necessarily  Soviet)  skill, 
he  segued.  He  needled  Teddy,  "whom  I  love 
and  respect."  It  was  that  brash  young  Amer- 
ican who  in  1974  "told  me:  'You're  going  to 
be  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  your 
country'." 

He  told  some  stories  about  President 
Reagan.  At  their  first  meeting,  Reagan  pro- 
duced a  series  of  his  famous  index  cards, 
bearing  quotations  from  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin. 

"You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  quotations 
they  were,"  he  deadpanned.  "He  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  all  manner  of  anecdotes. 
He  could  not  foresee  how  we  could  have  a 
democratic  society  in  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  see  how  hard  it  is." 

His  mood  grew  somber.  "Life  is  difficult 
for  us  now.  I'm  not  saying  we  are  starving. 
But  we're  getting  close  to  that.  We  have  not 
got  much  time  left.  In  the  next  several 
months,  we  have  to  cope  with  some  prob- 
lems, get  enough  food  for  our  people." 

The  Soviet  economy  is  on  its  knees.  It  is 
up  to  the  Western  governments  to  say 
whether  Gorbachev  stays  or  goes.  The  em- 
battled Soviet  chief  can't  find  time  to  get  to 
Stockholm  to  pick  up  his  now  dented  and 
dusty  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

So  Shevardnadze,  who  is  now  out  of  the 
government,  came  to  the  US,  to  sit  with  his 
friend  Jim  Baker,  to  puck  up  an  honorary 
degree  from  Boston  University,  to  schmooze 
with  his  old  friend  Ted  Kennedy,  and  to 
lobby  Americans  for  the  SI. 5  billion  in  loans 
President  Bush  is  holding  up. 

Once  the  most  exciting  politician-states- 
man-high-wire-walkers  in  the  world,  Gorba- 
chev is  battered  at  home  and  bruised  abroad. 
Some  think,  slyly,  that  Shevardnadze  is  po- 
sitioning himself  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  once 
Gorby  and  Boris  Yeltsin  collide  for  the  last 
time.  He  tells  Americans  bluntly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  changing  dizzily  into  a  "to- 
tally new  state— socialistic,  capitalistic,  feu- 
dalistic.  I  don't  know  what  it's  going  to  be." 

Or,  if  the  right-wingers  get  their  way,  and 
the  military  stages  a  coup,  sending  tanks  to 
the  Kremlin  in  the  early  hours,  commandeer- 
ing the  airways,  and  shooting  down  mobs  of 
protesting  students  or  miners  or  crypto-cap- 
italists,  he  might  wind  up  over  here,  a  peren- 
nial guest  on  "MacNeil/Lehrer."  doomed  to 
be  Ted's  mop-up  man  on  "Nightline";  "When 
we  come  back,  we'll  hear  from  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  who  was  Soviet  foreign  min- 
ister during  the  brief  thaw  that  ended  in 
1991." 

For  the  present,  Gorbachev  grimly  rides 
the  tiger  across  the  bear's  back,  as 
Shevardnadze  plots  to  avoid  ending  up  inside 
the  tiger's  belly. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,256th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces  that  morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resimne  consideration 
of  S.  3,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Boren  amendment  No.  242,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  246 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  and  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989  to  apply  the  same  honoraria 
provisions  to  Senators  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  as  apply  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. ) 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  246. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendent  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.     .  imiFORM  HONORARIA  AND  INCOME  LIMI- 
TATIONS FOR  CONGRESS. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RULES  AND  REGULA- 

•nONS.— Section  503  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  and  administered  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  assigned  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  reporting  requirements  of 
title  I  with  respect  to  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  Senate;". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS. — Section  505  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "a  Senator 
or"  after  "means";  and 

(2)  in  pax-agraph  (2)  by  striking  "(A)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(B)". 

(C)    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    ETHICS    REFORM 

ACT  OF  1989.— Section  1101(b)  of  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  is  repealed  and  section 
llOKc)  is  redesignated  as  section  1101(b). 

(d)  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.— Section  323  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  4411)  Is 
repealed. 

(e)  Supplemental  Appropriations  act, 
1983.— Section  908  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1983  (2  U.S.C.  31-1)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1. 1992. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  this  after- 
noon. This  amendment  is  not  a  new 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
was  offered  a  year  ago  and  adopted  by 
this  body  by  a  vote  of  77  to  23.  It  was, 
in  fact,  lEist  year  attached  to  the  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation.  The 
fate  of  the  larger  bill  last  year  termi- 
nated the  amendment,  obviously,  and  I 
hope  this  year  we  will  end  up  with 
campaign  finance  reform  legislation,  as 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  do.  So  with 
that  hope  in  mind,  I  have  reoffered  this 
amendment  and  attached  it  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  ban  hono- 
raria and  to  limit  a  Senator's  outside 
earned  income.  As  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  it  is  identical,  except  for  the 
effective  date,  to  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered last  August.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  illusions.  This  is  not  a  terribly  pop- 
ular amendment  to  be  offering  because 
it  affects  directly  the  income  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet.  So  I  realize  this  is  a 
proposition  that  does  not  endear  one  to 
one's  fellow  colleagues.  Someone  sug- 
gested facetiously  that  I  might  want  a 
food  taster  over  the  next  several  days 
as  a  result  of  offering  this  amendment. 

Let  me  describe  what  it  does  and 
does  not  do  because  there  were  some 
questions  raised  a  year  or  so  ago  about 
the  language  in  this  amendment  today 
and  what  is  intended.  First  of  all,  I 
think  all  of  us  recognize  the  time  has 
come  to  rid  this  institution  of  the  per- 
ception— and  I  emphasize  "perception" 
because  I  believe  that  is  what  it  is — 
that  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
this  body  have  a  price  tag  on  them.  We 
are  the  only  body  left,  the  only  place 
left  in  this  city  that  allows  people  to 
continue  to  collect  honoraria.  It  is  a 
unique  distinction  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  in  that  po- 
sition. 

Clearly,  in  this  case,  the  perception, 
of  course,  does  not  mirror  the  reality, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  To  our  em- 
ployer, the  American  public,  this  per- 
ception is  manifested  by  a  clear  lack  of 
confidence  and  support  for  this  great 
body.  In  the  face  of  this  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence, this  institution,  in  my  view, 
cannot    continue    to    function    effec- 
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terms,  are  not  honoraria  and  are  ex- 
empt"— I  repeat  are  exempt — "from  the 
rules  governing  outside  earned  in- 
come." 

For  those  in  the  past  who  have  raised 
concerns  that  this  amendment  or  this 
proposition  would  limit  them  from  en- 
gaging in  bona  fide  literary  efforts, 
those  concerns,  I  hope,  have  been  dis- 
pelled once  and  for  all.  This  legislation 
does  not  do  that.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  author  of  the  legislation 
is  totally  opposed  to  that,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  allow  that. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  report  of 
the  bipartisan  task  force  on  ethics, 
which  developed  the  proposals  from  the 
1989  Ethics  Act,  explained  that  the  new 
langruage  on  the  limitations  of  outside 
income  is  meant  to,  among  other 
things,  clarify  and  settle  the  fact  that 
copyright  royalties  are  exempt  from 
our  definition  of  outside  income.  So  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  we  have  put  an 
end  to  that  debate  once  and  for  all. 
Therefore,  our  efforts  to  track  the 
House  language  highlight  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  now,  nor  will 
it  be  the  intent  to  include  copyright 
royalties  under  the  definition  of  either 
honoraria  or  earned  outside  income. 

It  is,  however,  our  intent  to  ensure 
that  Senators  do  not  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  looking  for  out- 
side sources  of  income.  Hence,  we  have 
included  a  15- percent  cap  on  any  out- 
side income.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  such  a  cap  would  limit  unforeseen 
new  sources  of  outside  earnings  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  honoraria  ban  and  other 
restrictions  on  outside  earnings  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
state  clearly  for  the  record  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  af- 
fect the  amount  of  unearned  income 
that  a  Senator  may  accept.  Now,  that 
also  has  provoked  some  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  I,  of  course,  appreciate 
those  who  would  like  to  include  un- 
earned income  under  the  15-percent 
cap,  but  I  think,  realistically,  we  un- 
derstand and  accept  that  that  is  not 
constitutionally  feasible.  For  those 
who  come  to  this  body,  who  have  an 
unearned  income  that  they  are  collect- 
ing, no  matter  how  envious  some  may 
be  of  having  a  similar  source  of  in- 
come, the  fact  is  as  a  practical  matter 
you  cannot  do  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

So  while  I  expect  there  may  be  some 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to  do 
just  that,  I  suggest  they  are  being  of- 
fered in  pique.  Despite  the  intent  to  try 
to  put  everyone  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  the  realities  indicate  or  dic- 
tate that  that  would  not  be  a  wise  step 
for  us  to  make,  no  matter  how  tempt- 
ing it  may  be.  In  my  view,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  and  unprecedented  in 
American  history  but  would  also  be  a 
grave  error  that  might  produce  the  un- 
intended effect  of  precluding  from  serv- 


ice many  dedicated  and  exceptionally 
talented  persons  who  would  otherwise 
lend  those  talents  to  this  institution. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  there 
may  be  another  vehicle  that  I  could 
have  used  for  this  proposition.  I  think 
the  issues  of  campaign  finance  reform 
and  honoraria  are  inseparably  linked. 
It  is  the  outrageous  financial  cost  of 
these  campaigns  and  the  source  of 
these  moneys  that  have  led  us  to  the 
need  of  campaign  finance  reform.  It 
seems  to  me  that  honoraria  fits  into 
that  niche.  It  is  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Who  pays  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate? Where  do  Senators  collect  these 
honoraria?  What  is  the  impact  on  the 
decisionmaking  process  as  the  Senate 
conducts  business? 

Mr.  President,  32  Senators  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  not  accepting  hono- 
raria for  personal  use  and  many  more 
are  no  longer  accepting  honoraria  since 
last  year's  vote  in  this  body.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  joined  in  my  ef- 
forts by  18  of  our  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  sponsored 
this  ban  on  honoraria. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  today  does  not  in- 
clude any  corresponding  provisions  re- 
lated to  a  pay  raise.  The  questions  be- 
fore us  are,  who  pays  the  Senate  and 
should  a  substantial  portion  of  our  sal- 
aries as  Senators  come  from  speaking 
fees  or  should  it  come  wholely  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  the  American  pub- 
lic? 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  obvi- 
ous. As  public  servants,  our  salaries 
should  come  from  the  public  alone.  The 
amendment  is  straightforward  and,  as  I 
mentioned,  it  passed  this  body  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  23  last  August.  As  such,  I 
hope  we  will  not  engage  in  a  protracted 
debate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  will  be  the  case. 
Everyone  knows  what  the  issues  are.  It 
is  not  a  new  subject  matter  for  this 
body.  We  have  been  over  this  again  and 
again  in  the  past  number  of  years.  The 
task  ahead  of  us  is  a  difficult  one  but 
one  that  we  must  undertake  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  insti- 
tution. Let  us  now  follow  the  lead  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government.  In  fact,  every  other  quar- 
te"  has  prohibitions  in  this  area  except 
the  Senate.  We  are  the  only  place  re- 
maining where  this  kind  of  practice  is 
allowed  and  tolerated.  Let  us  begin  the 
process  to  outlaw  honoraria  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  a  modifica- 
tion I  would  like  to  offer  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  in  the  meantime  I  recognize 
there  are  other  colleagues  on  the  floor 
so  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleague  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment to  ban  the  receipt  of  honoraria  by 
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Senators,  as  well  as  by  Senate  staff  and 
Senate  officers. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  our  Federal  Government  that 
still  permits  the  acceptance  of  hono- 
raria for  personal  use. 

The  practice  is  not  illegal  for  Sen- 
ators as  long  as  the  honoraria  is  re- 
ported. 

But  what  is  legal  is  not  necessarily 
right  or  wise  or  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country. 

To  the  U.S.  public,  the  acceptance  of 
honoraria  by  U.S.  Senators— alone  of 
all  Federal  officials — looks  like  the  ac- 
ceptance of  fees  to  look  out  for  special 
interests — fees  to  vote  for  this  bill  or 
that. 

Current  honoraria  restrictions  limit 
Senators  to  $2,000  per  appearance,  but 
there  is  no  statutory  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  appearances  a  Senator  can  make 
before  any  one  group.  So,  under  the 
statute,  a  Senator  could  actually  col- 
lect several  S2.000  fees  from  the  same 
organization. 

Even  if  a  Senator  never  votes  for,  or 
inclines  toward,  legislation  favored  by 
the  payers  of  honoraria,  and  even  if  a 
Senator  never  assists  a  special  interest 
group  that  has  paid  him  honoraria,  the 
damage  has  been  done  in  the  eyes  of 
the  electorate — that  Senator  has  been 
tainted  by  the  acceptance  of  gratuities 
by  a  group  that  has  an  interest  in  legis- 
lation or  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senate  honoraria  system  is  wide- 
ly perceived  as  being  one  of  the  most 
serious  ethics  problems  in  Washington 
today.  In  recent  years,  hundreds  of 
newspapers  across  America  have  railed 
against  this  payola  scam  for  Senators, 
calling  honoraria  "bag  money,"  "a  dis- 
grace," "a  low-life  practice,"  and  "spe- 
cial-interest payoffs." 

Again  and  again,  opinion  polls  give 
politicians  low  ratings  on  trust  and 
honesty.  In  part,  the  undercurrent  to- 
ward term  limitations  reflects  a  wide- 
spread perception  that  elected  officials 
are  untrustworthy,  corruptible,  and 
purchasable. 

That  disreputation  includes  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

This  legislation  to  end  honoraria 
here  in  the  Senate  is  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  part  of  the  elector- 
ate's confidence  in  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution. Around  the  world,  nations 
emerging  from  dictatorships  and  from 
corrupt  governments  are  looking  at 
our  form  of  government  as  a  model  for 
their  own  self-government.  In  this  leg- 
islation, we  can  provide  an  impressive 
example  of  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
to  the  electorate,  and  an  example  of 
the  superiority  of  representative  de- 
mocracy to  the  world  at  large. 

More  importantly,  by  voting  for  this 
legislation  to  end  honoraria  acceptance 
here  in  the  Senate,  we  can  strike  a  new 
blow  for  our  own  self-respect  and  dem- 
onstrate to  our  severest  critics  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  the  intestinal  for- 


titude to  reform  its  own  house  and 
shore  up  its  reputation  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  year  for  the 
Senate  to  ban  honoraria.  We  can  begin 
to  restore  the  public  trust  with  this 
important  step  and  we  have  no  excuse 
for  further  delay. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized as  in  morning  business. 


PROPOSALS  TO  REVITALIZE  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
understandable  interest  in  and  atten- 
tion to  the  most-favored-nation  status 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
I  will  address  that  at  a  future  session 
of  the  Senate.  But  there  are  broader  is- 
sues in  that  region  that  should  concern 
us,  that  deserve  our  attention,  and  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
those. 

Recently,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  Tai- 
wan, officially  known  as  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Hong  Kong.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  Senate  colleagues  a 
few  observations,  as  well  as  my  con- 
cerns, about  that  area  of  the  world. 

On  Taiwan,  there  has  been  remark- 
able economic  and  political  progress.  I 
met  with  President  Lee  Teng-Hui,  who 
is  a  native  of  Taiwan,  the  first  native 
Taiwanese  to  serve  as  President.  I 
came  away  with  the  impression  that 
Taiwan  has  a  solid  leader  who  has 
shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  pull  the 
nation  together  as  he  moves  ahead  in 
civil  liberties  as  well  as  economic 
progress.  People  who  once  were  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  now  leaders  of  an  op- 
position political  party.  There  is  uni- 
versal recognition  for  the  civil  liberties 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  ma- 
jority party  was  reestablished  in  Tai- 
wan by  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
in  1949,  and  later  headed  by  his  son, 
Chiang  Ching-Kuo.  Their  political 
party,  the  KMT,  continues  to  be  the 
dominant  political  force  on  the  island, 
but  a  vigorous  opposition  now  exists. 

The  average  income  in  Taiwan  is 
$8,000  a  year  compared  to  approxi- 
mately $300  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  [PRC].  Taiwan  has  the  world's 
largest  surplus  of  foreign  currency  re- 
serves and  is  the  13th  largest  trading 
country  in  the  world.  What  is  also  im- 
pressive is  that  there  has  developed  a 
healthy  middle-class  and  fewer  of  the 
huge  disparities  between  rich  and  poor 
that  many  nations  have.  The  difference 
between  the  wealthiest  20  percent  and 
the  poorest  20  percent  on  Taiwan  is  a  4- 
to-1  ratio.  By  comparison,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  our  ratio  is  9  to  1.  We  could 
learn  from  our  friends  in  Taiwan.  But 
there  are  significant  economic  needs: 


More  long-term  investment,  improved 
communications,  improved  transpor- 
tation, and  other  things  that  you 
would  expect  a  nation  to  need  that  has 
shown  dramatic  progress  economically. 

United  States  policy  toward  Taiwan 
has  been  inconsistent  with  our  ideals. 
It  has  been  dictated  by  an  excessive  de- 
sire to  please  the  government  of  the 
mainland.  I  want  to  get  along  with  the 
PRC.  but  we  will  not  earn  respect  by 
not  standing  up  for  our  ideals.  Succes- 
sive administrations  in  the  United 
States  since  President  Carter  have 
tried  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
our  official  relations  with  Beijing  and 
unofficial  ties  to  Taipei.  Those  unoffi- 
cial relations  with  Taiwan  have  been 
significant:  perhaps  most  important, 
we  are  the  only  major  industrial  nation 
willing  to  sell  Taiwan  the  weapons  that 
Taiwan  needs  for  self-defense  and  de- 
terrence. But  even  in  that  area,  our 
support  has  been  declining,  and  our 
other  relations  with  Taiwan  have  been 
cool  and  distant. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  tilt  that 
balance  more  toward  Taiwan,  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  impressive  democra- 
tization and  in  sad  acknowledgment  of 
the  backward  steps  taken  by  the  re- 
pressive regime  in  Beijing.  Two  ways 
to  do  that  are: 

First,  increasing  the  officiality  of  our 
relationship  by  allowing  contact  be- 
tween our  Cabinet-level  officials;  and 

Second,  supporting  Taiwan's  admit- 
tance to  international  organizations  in 
the  technical  and  economic/financial 
areas. 

Our  traditions  are  for  individual  civil 
liberties  and  self-rule  by  the  people.  If 
we  do  not  stand  solidly  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  we  do  not  stand  for  any- 
thing. 

While  Italy.  France,  Ireland,  and 
other  countries  send  cabinet-level  offi- 
cials to  Taiwan,  we  are  too  timid  to  do 
so.  Our  present  weak-kneed  policy  grew 
out  of  a  mistake  that  was  made  in 
going  from  one  extreme  in  China  policy 
to  another.  We  recognized  the  Republic 
of  China — Taiwan — as  the  Government 
of  all  of  China  for  many  years.  It  was 
an  illusion  that  did  not  do  any  good  for 
the  people  of  China  nor  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Then  instead  of  doing  what  the  Unit- 
ed States  did  in  Germany — officially 
recognizing  that  there  were  two  Gov- 
ernments, East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many— we  shifted  to  pretending  that 
the  government  of  the  mainland,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  represented 
all  the  people.  We  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  of  China— Taiwan — spoke 
for  the  20  million  people  on  Taiwan. 
Recognizing  two  Germanies  was  not  a 
barrier  to  ultimate  reunification  of 
Germany,  and  a  recognition  of  two  Chi- 
nas would  not  have  been  a  barrier  to 
the  ultimate  unity  of  China. 

But  that  is  now  history.  To  shift  now 
to  a  two-China  policy  would  be  disrup- 
tive and  unrealistic. 
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people  of  Hong  Kong  have,  but  Hong 
Kong's  wealth  has  spilled  over,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  receives 
some  of  the  benefit  from  Hong  Kong's 
prosperity. 

As  part  of  my  visit  to  Hong  Kong,  I 
visited  some  of  the  boat  people  who 
have  fled  Vietnam.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 45,000  Vietnamese  who  are 
being  detained  in  a  prison-like  situa- 
tion in  Hong  Kong,  where  they  have 
adequate  food  and  medical  attention, 
but  they  live  in  extremely  cramped 
quarters  that  cause  serious  social  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  and  other 
countries  could  resolve  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  45,000  people,  but 
unless  we  move  on  the  problem  that  is 
causing  people  to  leave  Vietnam,  we 
will  not  ultimately  resolve  anything. 
Achieving  that  goal  will  require  an  im- 
provement in  the  economy  of  Vietnam 
and  improvement  in  human  rights 
there.  That  means  that  the  United 
States  should  deal  much  more  realisti- 
cally with  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
including  stopping  the  trade  boycott 
and  recognizing  the  Government  there, 
and  we  should  push,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Vietnam  to  improve  its  record  in 
human  rights  and  to  fully  address 
United  States  questions  about  those 
missing  in  action  during  the  war.  Un- 
less there  is  movement  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  and  on  the  human  rights 
front,  there  will  continue  to  be  large 
numbers  of  people  who  will  try  to  leave 
Vietnam.  This  is  essential  for  resolving 
the  problem  of  those  detained  in  Hong 
Kong. 

While  I  was  in  the  camp  I  met  a 
woman,  whose  background  I  am  still 
checking  on,  who  when  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  return  to  Vietnam  replied, 
"No.  The  Communists  there  killed  my 
father,  and  if  I  return  they  will  kill 
me."  And  then  she  started  to  cry.  Her 
fears  may  be  imwarranted,  but  they  are 
real.  Until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
human  rights  posture  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  great  many  people  who  fear  re- 
turning to  Vietnam. 

When  I  visited  the  refugee  camp  at 
Whitehead,  I  met  a  British  writer. 
Heather  Stroud.  Ms.  Stroud  gave  me 
the  background  on  some  of  the  people  I 
did  meet:  Nguyen  Van  Hoa,  Nguyen 
Van  Son,  Vu  Dahn  Phi  and  his  family. 
Their  stories  are  gripping,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  their  sto- 
ries into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ACCOUNT  1 

Nguyen  Van  Hoa-23011,  Sec  1.  Whitehead 
Detention  Centre.  Pham  Thl  Thanh  Hai-23012 
(Wife):  Nguyen  Minh  Kong-23913  (son);  VRD 
25288 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  China  and 
Vietnam  it  caused  many  problems  for  my 
family.  My  sister  was  married  to  an  ethnic 
Chinese.  Vietnam  had  established  a  policy 
whereby  all  ethnic  Chinese  bad  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  leave  Vietnam.  Those  who 


did  not  leave  were  rounded  up  and  placed  in 
special  economic  zones/compounds.  My 
brother-in-law  and  sister  decided  not  to 
leave  Vietnam.  My  sister  would  not  have 
been  safe  in  China,  yet  it  was  not  safe  for  her 
husband  to  remain. 

My  sister  and  brother-in-law  were  arrested 
and  taken  to  Tran  Duong-Vinh  Bao.  which  is 
about  forty  kilometers  from  Haiphong  City. 
Life  was  very  difficult.  They  had  to  work 
hard  and  received  little  food.  They  could  not 
leave  the  compound  to  visit  with  their  fam- 
ily. My  sister  and  brother-in-law  found  the 
situation  to  be  so  difficult  that  they  escaped 
and  crossed  over  the  border  into  China. 

The  police  called  my  family  to  the  48  office 
(counter  espionage  office).  They  said  that 
my  family  had  planned  my  sister  and  broth- 
er-in-law's escape.  They  believed  that  be- 
cause my  family  lived  in  Vietnam  and  my 
sister  and  brother-in-law  lived  in  China  with 
his  family,  we  were  all  part  of  a  secret  orga- 
nization whose  intent  was  to  plot  against  the 
Vietnamese  government.  They  said  that  if 
we  did  not  admit  to  our  crime  we  would  be 
replaced  in  the  confining  zone  to  replace  my 
sister  and  brother-in-law. 

December.  1979  they  read  the  order  which 
required  us  to  leave  our  house  and  move  to 
the  confining  zone.  I  protested  at  the  injus- 
tice of  their  actions.  They  took  me  to  the  po- 
lice station  to  sign  the  arresting  form.  While 
I  was  waiting  in  a  room  I  decided  to  attempt 
to  escape.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  try  then, 
I  may  never  get  another  opportunity. 

I  escaped  from  the  police  station  and  made 
my  way  to  my  friend's  house.  We  then  sent 
word  through  my  friend  that  I  needed  a  place 
to  hide.  After  three  days  I  left  and  went  to 
stay  at  my  friend's  mother's  home  in  HaBac. 

My  family  were  now  totally  scattered.  Our 
house  had  been  seized  by  the  authorities.  My 
sister's  family  had  fled  to  China.  My  mother 
had  been  arrested  and  was  living  in  the  con- 
fining zone.  My  younger  brother  who  had 
been  in  the  army  was  exiled  and  sent  to  71 
Thuy  Nguyen  for  hard  labour.  I  was  in  hid- 
ing. We  had  committed  no  crime  and  yet  we 
were  being  punished  because  the  authorities 
believed  we  had,  or  were  likely  to,  betray 
them.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
say,  our  country  had  betrayed  us.  It  was  be- 
cause of  these  circumstances  that  I  decided 
to  leave  Vietnam. 

In  March  1980.  I  set  out  for  Hong  Kong  be- 
lieving that  If  I  survived  the  sea  voyage  I 
would  find  freedom.  During  our  sea  voyage 
our  boat  broke  up.  We  had  to  struggle  to 
reach  the  shore.  We  had  left  the  Vietnamese 
territorial  waters  and  found  ourselves  In 
China.  We  were  arrested  by  the  Chinese  po- 
lice and  taken  to  Dong  Xing  camp. 

Dong  Xing  was  run  on  the  lines  of  a  prison, 
rather  than,  a  refugee  camp,  even  though 
there  were  children  among  us.  We  were 
treated  as  though  we  were  criminals.  If  we 
attempted  to  escape,  we  could  be  shot  or 
torn  apart  by  the  guard  dogs.  We  were  al- 
ways hungry,  especially  the  men  because  we 
tried  to  make  sure  that  the  children  received 
enough  to  eat.  If  anyone  was  hurt  or  became 
ill  we  received  very  little  medical  care. 
Many  people  died  because  they  did  not  re- 
ceive adequate  medical  attention.  Anyone 
who  transgressed  the  rules  could  be  tortured. 

One  man  climbed  over  the  wall  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape.  The  guards  saw  him  and 
shot  him.  He  was  badly  hurt  and  they  took 
him  away.  The  next  day  we  protested  against 
this  event  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  to  Hong  Kong.  Our  request 
was  refused  and  we  were  forced  back  to  the 
camp  by  the  police.  Five  men.  suspected  of 
being  leaders  of  the  demonstration  were  tor- 
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tured  and  taken  away.  Later  some  of  them 
returned. 

In  1982  myself  and  four  other  men,  (Nguyen 
Chi  Clng,  Nguyen  Van  Dai,  Nguyen  Van  Hlep 
and  Nguyen  Son  Hong)  decided  to  escape 
from  Dong  Xing  and  to  attempt  to  get  to 
Hong  Kong. 

We  managed  to  get  out  of  the  camp  with- 
out being  apprehended.  We  had  no  map  and 
were  uncertain  of  our  route.  In  the  dark  we 
ventured  into  the  border  area.  The  next 
morning  all  of  us  were  arrested  by  the  border 
troops  of  Vietnam.  They  automatically  as- 
sumed that  we  were  on  a  spying  mission 
from  China.  They  tortured  us  by  hitting  us 
with  the  butt  of  their  guns.  All  the  time  they 
tried  to  get  us  to  confess  that  we  were  spies. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  our  mission  was. 
After  some  time  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
our  claims  of  innocence.  They  pushed  our 
faces  into  the  water  until  we  were  choking 
and  almost  drowned.  Then  they  kicked  us  in 
the  belly.  My  friend,  Nguyen  Son  Hong, 
could  not  tolerate  his  face  being  pushed  in 
the  water  and  it  appeared  that  he  drowned. 

Nguyen  Son  Hong  may  not  have  been  com- 
pletely dead  at  that  time,  but  they  put  him 
in  a  drain  and  forced  us  to  cover  his  body 
with  dirt  and  branches. 

We  were  very  afraid  and  exhausted.  Our 
bodies  were  ragged  and  covered  in  blood,  yet 
they  continued  to  torture  us.  We  had  no 
more  strength  or  courage  to  resist  their 
questions  and  we  acknowledged  that  we  were 
spies.  We  believed  that  had  we  resisted  them 
further  we  would  have  been  murdered  like 
our  friend. 

They  took  us  to  the  border  service  229.  We 
were  locked  in  a  block  house.  Half  of  it  was 
afloat  and  half  of  it  was  sunken.  We  lay 
there,  in  and  out  of  consciousness,  for  two 
days.  Then  they  took  us  to  Mong  Cai  district 
to  stay  for  five  days.  We  couldn't  eat  and  we 
only  drank  a  gruel  made  from  rice  water. 
The  Mong  Cai  police  contacted  the  police  in 
Haiphong.  They  came  and  collected  Nguyen 
Van  Hlep  and  myself  and  took  us  back  to 
Haiphong.  My  other  two  friends,  Nguyen  Chi 
Cong  and  Nguyen  Van  Dai,  who  were  from 
Quang  Ninh,  remained.  They  were  from  the 
Mong  Cai  district  so  the  police  there  took  re- 
sponsibility for  their  fate. 

Nguyen  Van  Hiep  and  I,  who  are  both  from 
Haiphong,  were  imprisoned  at  126  Nguyen 
Due  Canh  road.  They  locked  us  in  a  special 
cell  for  political  offenders.  The  call  was  4 
square  (metres).  We  were  given  ten  minutes 
of  fresh  air  and  five  minutes  of  hygiene.  We 
were  given  a  bowl  of  rice  with  a  little  vegeta- 
ble and  salt,  two  times  a  day.  The  food  was 
not  sufficient  for  our  body  and  we  were  al- 
ways hungry. 

They  asked  us  many  questions  every  day 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  Why  we  had  re- 
turned to  Vietnam?  What  was  our  duty?  Did 
we  carry  guns?  Did  we  carry  handbills?  We 
answered  that  we  had  not  been  to  Hong 
Kong.  We  also  said  that  we  were  not  spies 
and  had  not  come  back  to  Vietnam  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  of  espionage.  They  asked  us  why 
we  had  admitted  to  being  spies.  They  did  not 
accept,  that  we  had  confessed  because  we 
were  afraid  they  would  have  tortured  us  to 
death  had  we  continued  to  claim  our  inno- 
cence. 

We  were  charged  with  tiaving  been  re- 
cruited as  Chinese  spies  and  of  having  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Vietnamese  regime.  We  received 
no  trial,  and  were  placed  in  detention  for  an 
undetermined  time. 

I  was  in  prison  for  6  years  total.  I  was  kept 
three  years  in  a  cell  at  125  Tran  Phu.  1  was 
later   transferred   to   Lam   Son-Thanh   Hoa. 


The  other  inmates  here  were  mostly  repub- 
lican officers  of  the  old  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Their  fate  was  the  same  as  mine.  At 
Lam  Son  we  were  required  to  perform  hard 
labour  which  placed  us  in  danger.  We  had  to 
place  mines  in  stone  to  demolish  the  rock. 
We  then  had  to  carry  the  stone  to  another 
place.  We  had  to  strafe  2  metres  of  stone.  We 
had  to  crush  the  stone  so  that  it  became 
smaller.  Many  inmates  died  because  of  our 
hard  labour.  We  were  punished  if  we  did  not 
complete  our  work  load.  If  we  did  not  finish 
we  could  not  eat.  Our  food  was  miserable  and 
inadequate  as  it  was.  We  had  two  small 
meals  a  day  of  manioc  with  sweet  potato.  We 
had  very  little  rice.  During  one  year  alone 
350  prisoners  died  of  starvation  and  dys- 
entery. 

I  stayed  at  Lam  Son.  Thanh  Hoa  for  two 
years,  then  was  transferred  to  Haiphong.  My 
case  had  still  not  been  decided  and  they 
wanted  to  investigate  me  further.  They  used 
many  methods  to  get  me  to  talk.  They  want- 
ed to  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  had 
come  back  to  Vietnam  from  China.  They 
were  interested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
people  who  had  been  in  the  China  camps  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Chinese  wanted  us 
to  do. 

During  my  stay  in  prison  my  mother  died 
in  the  confining  zone,  (She  and  my  father 
had  divorced  20  yrs  ago),  my  two  brothers 
were  imprisoned  for  attempting  to  escape  to 
Hong  Kong  and  my  sister  remains  in  China. 

Sometimes  in  prison  I  thought  about  kill- 
ing myself  so  that  I  could  end  my  miserable 
life.  All  that  kept  me  going  was  the  belief 
that  one  day  I  would  find  freedom  and  begin 
to  live. 

On  September  1987  I  was  given  permission 
to  temporarily  leave  the  prison.  I  was  still 
under  their  authority  and  could  be  interned 
at  any  time.  With  my  mother  dead,  our 
house  taken,  and  my  brothers  in  prison,  I 
had  no  home  to  go  to.  I  could  not  stay  with 
my  father  and  his  wife  because  they  knew 
that  my  presence  in  their  house  would  cause 
them  trouble.  I  lived  with  my  father's  sister. 
There  was  still  the  risk  of  trouble  and  they 
were  afraid  of  the  implications  of  my  being 
in  their  house. 

I  had  no  rights  and  no  way  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. When  my  sister  had  things  to  sell  1 
would  help  her.  One  day  in  Quang  Ninh  I  was 
arrested  because  I  had  no  license  for  selling 
goods.  After  I  returned  back  to  our  house  the 
police  come  round  again  and  they  arrested 
me  because  1  had  gone  over  three  days  with- 
out reporting.  They  kept  me  in  prison  for 
five  days.  They  said  that  if  I  made  one  more 
mistake  they  would  send  me  to  a  re-edu- 
cation camp  for  three  years. 

My  freedom  was  not  real  freedom.  I  asked 
IJermission  to  obtain  a  marriage  license  but 
I  was  told  that  I  didn't  have  a  family  card.  I 
didn't  have  a  citizens  card  and  that  I  must 
wait  for  my  trial  to  finish.  After  my  trial  I 
could  be  put  back  in  prison. 

My  family  were  sympathetic.  They  help  me 
to  obtain  a  marriage  license.  We  decide  that 
we  must  leave  Vietnam. 

On  April  1988  my  wife  and  I  attempted  to 
escape  Vietnam.  We  got  close  to  the  border 
when  we  were  arrested.  I  knew  I  had  to  es- 
cape otherwise  I  would  be  put  back  in  prison. 
This  time  I  knew  it  would  be  for  ever.  I  ran. 
God  help  me,  I  was  so  afraid  I  ran.  My  wife 
could  not  escape  and  was  arrested.  I  sought 
out  my  friends.  We  bribed  the  police  and 
after  twenty  days  my  wife  was  free. 

We  stayed  at  my  friends  house  then  suc- 
cessfully crossed  the  border  into  China.  We 
made  our  way  to  my  relatives.  We  stayed 
with  them  for  a  short  time  while  my  wife  re- 
covered from  her  experiences. 


July  1988  we  left  for  Hong  Kong  and  arrived 
August  1988. 

I  have  now  failed  the  screening  test  and 
the  review  board.  If  I  am  sent  back  to  Viet- 
nam my  life  will  not  be  worth  nothing  I  still 
face  the  trial  of  the  false  charges  of  espio- 
nage set  against  me,  and  by  leaving  Vietnam 
I  transgressed  the  rules  of  my  temporary  res- 
pite from  prison. 

I  am  neither  a  spy  or  a  criminal,  yet  I  have 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  in  deten- 
tion. If  I  were  to  return  to  Vietnam  I  would 
rot,  slowly,  in  a  Vietnamese  cell.  My  choice 
is  to  die  now,  cleanly  and  in  Hong  Kong,  with 
the  salt  air  In  my  lungs. 

The  reason  I  have  not  yet  plunged  a  knife 
into  my  abdomen,  is  that  there  still  exists 
some  stubborn  faith  within,  that  convinces 
me  I  will  find  freedom. 

ACCOUNT  2 

Nguyen  Van  Son— 22197,  Sec  1,  Whitehead 
Detention  Centre.  VRD:1'89 

Born  10/11/61  in  Xuan  Ninh,  Mong  Cai— 
Quang  Ninh  (M). 

Residence  Section  10,  Tho  Xuan,  Mong  Cai, 
Quang  Ninh. 

I  started  school  in  1969  and  finished  1976.  In 
1977  I  worked  for  a  ship  builder  of  Hal  Ninh— 
Tien  Tien  factory.  In  early  1980  I  became  a 
militia  man  of  the  area  during  the  war  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  China.  My  family  was  a 
labouring  one.  My  father  was  an  upright  and 
diligent  man.  He  used  to  struggle  for  Justice 
and  human  rights.  He  won  everyone's  favour 
and  became  chief  of  security  of  the  area. 

In  June  1980  the  Vietnamese  Government 
forced  the  ethnic  Chinese  groups  to  leave 
their  homes.  These  included  people  with  an 
ethnic  Chinese  husband  or  wife.  Most  of 
them  were  poor  and  could  not  afford  to  get  a 
boat  so  that  they  could  leave  Vietnam.  Many 
ethnic  Chinese  were  forced  into  Special  con- 
fining zones.  My  father  was  very  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  ethnic  Chinese  and  let  it 
be  known  he  disagreed  with  the  policy  of 
forcing  them  away  from  their  homes.  He  was 
not  arrested  at  that  time,  but  he  confided  in 
our  family  that  we  might  expect  some  trou- 
ble as  a  result  of  his  having  expressed  his 
views. 

During  August  1980  some  people  who  had 
been  travelling  from  Haiphong  to  Mong  Cai 
were  robbed  at  the  Mong  Cai  Bus  Station. 
My  father  recognized  it  as  his  responsibility 
to  help  them.  He  asked  Mr.  Khong  Minb  Due, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  situation  at  the  bus 
station,  to  help  find  a  solution.  While  a  solu- 
tion was  being  sought  to  help  these  people, 
they  attempted  to  leave  Vietnam  for  China 
and  were  arrested  at  the  border.  My  father 
was  immediately  accused  of  giving  support 
to  escapees.  His  sympathy  toward  the  ethnic 
Chinese  had  made  him  vulnerable  and  this 
incident  provided  his  enemies  with  the 
oppportunity  of  punishing  him  for  his  views. 
He  was  put  in  prison  for  eighteen  months. 

After  this  incident  many  other  things  went 
wrong  for  our  family.  I  got  the  sack  from  the 
factory  where  I  worked.  I  also  was  forced  out 
of  the  militia  group  I  had  joined.  Our  family 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
local  authority.  Mr.  Khong  Minh  Due  who 
had  also  been  involved  with  the  situation  re- 
ceived no  trouble. 

I  felt  very  angry  toward  the  communists 
and  decided  to  escape  with  my  friend.  We  left 
Vietnam  during  October  1980  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Hong  Kong  through  the 
mainland.  When  we  attempted  to  cross  into 
China  we  were  arrested  by  the  Chinese  police 
and  taken  to  Dong  Xing  camp. 

Conditions  in  the  camp  were  very  poor.  We 
did  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  received  very 
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2nd.  1967  I  left  the  prison 
1  an  Linh's  amnesty.  After  I 


was  released  I  still  had  to  report  to  the  local 
police  station  regularly.  I  could  not  go  out  of 
the  area  without  permission  and  had  to  do 
unpaid  labour  when  required. 

My  parents  used  to  earn  their  living  by 
fishing,  but  they  were  becoming  old  and  so  I 
would  go  with  them  to  help  them.  One  time 
when  I  was  with  them  on  our  boat,  the  police 
came  and  arrested  us.  They  thought  that  we 
were  trying  to  make  contact  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  police  confiscated  our  boat.  They 
had  no  evidence  against  us  and  after  interro- 
gation they  set  us  free. 

I  had  no  livelihood  so  I  tried  to  get  a  job  as 
a  porter  in  the  market  but  they  forbid  me  to 
do  this  job.  I  had  no  rights  in  Vietnam.  The 
police  arrested  me,  beat  me  and  threatened 
me.  whenever  they  liked.  I  was  afraid  that 
they  would  put  me  back  in  the  re-education 
camp,  so  when  the  opportunity  came  to  es- 
cape to  Hong  Kong.  I  did. 

I  know  that  if  I  am  returned  to  Vietnam  I 
will  be  arrested.  By  escaping  I  have  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  my  parole.  I  have  never 
done  any  hsirm  to  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists regime  and  yet  I  have  been  severely 
punished.  After  a  decade  of  searching  for 
freedom  and  justice.  Hong  Kong  is  my  last 
hope  of  survival. 

Account  6 

Vu  Danh  Phi— 72296.  Sec.  1.  Whitehead  De- 
tention Centre.  Tran  Thi  Phong— 72297.  wife 
of  Mr.  Phi;  Vu  Dan  Quang— 72298.  son;  Vu 
Danh  Ninh— 72299.  2  yrs  old;  Vu  Cong 
Hoang— 24502.  4  mths  old;  Pham  Thi  Thu— 
72301.  niece.  12  years  (parents  drowned  during 
voyage).  VRD:  75&89. 

These  are  the  conditions  and  reasons  why  I 
left  my  homeland  and  set  forth  on  a  dan- 
gerous journey  to  seek  freedom. 

My  father:  Vu  Danh  Loc.  born  1926.  (He 
died  1968  in  a  communist  prison). 

In  1952-1954.  my  father  served  in  the 
French  army. 

In  1955.  my  father  was  re-educated  and 
kept  under  surveillance.  In  1960,  the  Viet- 
namese authorities  re-issued  the  re-edu- 
cation policy.  He  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
detention  at  Lao  Cai  Prison  on  charges  of 
being  a  reactionary:  1968.  my  father  died  in 
prison  after  being  beaten  severely.  During 
the  eight  years  that  my  father  was  in  prison 
none  of  us  was  allowed  to  visit  him.  Follow- 
ing the  death  of  my  father  my  mother  re- 
quested that  his  body  be  returned  to  her  so 
that  she  could  arrange  for  a  proper  burial. 
Her  request  w£is  denied. 

My  mother:  Vu  Thi  Thorn  born  1928  at  Hal 
Duong. 

Before  and  after  1965  she  traded  in  fruit. 
After  the  arrest  of  my  father  life  became 
very  difficult  for  her.  She  had  six  children  to 
bring  up  and  very  little  merchandise  to  sell. 
When  she  heard  that  my  father  had  died  she 
suffered  greatly.  She  now  lives  in  Haiphong 
267  Ly  Thong  Kiet  St. 

My  sisters  and  brothers: 

My  eldest  brother:  Vu  Danh  Phuong  born 
1954  in  Haiphong.  He  was  penalized  because 
of  his  father's  former  association  with  the 
French.  He  was  denied  job  educational  and 
opportunities.  He  remained  at  home  to  help 
my  mother.  After  the  death  of  my  father  he 
became  neuropathic  and  was  paralysed.  He 
received  no  medical  attention. 

My  eldest  sister:  Vu  Thi  Mai  born  1950  in 
Haiphong.  She  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
school  and  stayed  at  home  with  my  mother. 
She  is  now  married  and  lives  away  from 
home. 

My  elder  sister:  Vu  Tai  Tam.  born  1956  in 
Haiphong.  She  also  was  not  allowed  to  at- 


tend school.  She  is  now  married  and  lives 
away  from  home. 

My  younger  sister:  Vu  Tai  Thao  born  1959 
In  Haiphong.  She  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
school.  She  has  since  married  and  moved 
away  from  home. 

My  youngest  sister:  Vu  Thi  Huyen,  bom 
1960.  She  attended  school  up  to  second  grade. 
She  is  now  married. 

Information  about  Vu  Danh  Phi: 

I  was  born  into  a  family  that  was  classified 
as  being  of  a  reactionary  composition  by  the 
Vietnamese  authority.  I  wasn't  allowed  to 
attend  school.  When  I  was  seven  years  old  I 
went  to  live  with  another  family  until  1966. 
At  that  time  my  boss  made  arrangements  for 
me  to  study  at  night  school.  I  managed  to 
attend  school  to  the  seventh  grade. 

In  1973  I  came  back  to  my  family  to  help 
my  mother. 

In  1974  I  worked  for  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Trieu 
who  owned  a  boat.  My  job  was  to  ferry  pas- 
sengers across  the  river. 

In  1976  I  married  Ms.  Tran  Tai  Phuong  who 
was  the  sister  of  my  boss.  Mr.  Trieu. 

January  1980  I  was  arrested  by  the  Viet- 
namese police.  They  informed  me  that  my 
boss  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Trieu  and  his  family  had 
escaped  from  Vietnam.  They  assumed  that 
because  he  was  my  brother-in-law  that  I  had 
aided  his  escape.  I  had  known  nothing  about 
his  escape  but  the  police  did  not  believe  me. 
They  beat  me  severely.  To  escape  further 
beatings  I  eventually  agreed  to  sign  a  confes- 
sion to  a  crime  which  I  had  not  committed. 
I  was  detained  for  twenty  one  days,  then 
transferred  to  Tran  Pho  Prison  Haiphong.  In 
this  prison  I  was  tortured  by  the  police.  All 
the  time  they  said  I  was  the  organizer  of  my 
brother-in-law's  escape. 

After  three  months  I  was  released  but  had 
to  wait  my  trial.  My  family  were  not  allowed 
to  continue  with  our  work  on  the  river.  Our 
livelihood  had  been  taken  away  from  us.  I 
was  very  afraid  what  would  happen  when  my 
trial  came  up.  I  explained  my  situation  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Hung,  who  agreed  to  help  me 
escape. 

We  left  Vietnam  in  a  small  boat.  After  six 
days  we  approached  the  border  area.  Our 
boat  was  discovered  and  we  were  shot  at.  We 
managed  to  escape  the  Vietnamese  guards 
but  our  boat,  which  had  been  badly  damaged 
started  to  sink.  We  were  helped  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  and  taken  to  Dong  Xing. 

The  conditions  in  Dong  Xing  camp  were 
very  difficult.  Many  people  had  been  there 
some  time  and  their  situation  was  much  like 
ours.  Some  people  tried  to  escape  and  were 
shot.  Mr.  Sy  was  shot  in  his  stomach.  We 
were  all  very  angry  and  distressed.  We  gath- 
ered in  the  compound  and  demanded  that  we 
be  allowed  to  leave  for  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Xam 
Pac  said  we  could  go.  We  all  left  through  the 
gates.  Later  when  we  were  walking  toward 
the  town  the  police  came  and  after  some 
struggles  they  took  us  back  to  the  camp. 

Several  men  were  arrested  as  a  result  of 
this  incident.  We  heard  that  they  were  tor- 
tured and  put  in  prison.  Some  of  them  were 
released.. We  think  others  were  punished  by 
being  taken  to  the  border  and  forced  to  cross 
back  into  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  authorities 
regularly  looked  for  ways  to  frighten  us  into 
joining  a  special  group  to  be  trained  as  spies. 
They  wanted  us  to  act  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese government. 

While  at  Dong  Xing  our  relative  Mrs.  Viet 
Ha  was  pregnant.  She  was  not  in  good  health 
because  we  did  not  get  sufficient  good  food 
and  we  did  not  receive  adequate  medical 
care.  There  was  a  small  room  separated  for 
women  who  were  ready  to  deliver  their  ba- 
bies. 
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After  giving:  birth  to  her  son  Mrs.  Viet  Ha 
was  very  weak  and  as  the  condition  in  this 
camp  was  not  fit  for  the  birth-women,  Mrs. 
Viet  Ha  caught  a  cold.  She  became  weaker. 
One  night  (It  was  during  February  or  March) 
her  husband  Mr.  Cao  Due  Duong  came  shout- 
ing and  beating  at  the  door.  He  made  the 
best  loud  noise  he  could  to  announce  to  the 
camp  master  and  other  staff  that  his  wife 
needed  a  doctor.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
camp  master  came.  Then  he  went  for  the 
doctor,  or  the  vet  as  we  named  her.  (The  vet 
was  not  qualified  as  a  doctor,  but  for  our 
camp  she  acted  as  a  doctor.  She  was  slow  and 
dirty.  That's  why  we  called  her  the  vet.) 

The  vet  came  slowly  with  her  medical  box. 
She  did  not  care  that  Mrs.  Viet  Ha  was  fight- 
ing for  her  life.  She  came  in  the  room  and 
began  to  examine  Viet  Ha.  After  thinking  for 
awhile  she  opened  her  medical  box,  took  a 
syringe  and  medicine,  then  gave  Viet  Ha  an 
injection.  But,  after  pulling  out  the  syringe 
Viet  Ha  gave  a  cry  and  died.  We  believe  the 
vet  gave  Mrs.  Viet  Ha  the  wrong  medicine. 
Mr.  Duong  didn't  know  what  to  do  but  he 
knew  that  his  wife  was  dead.  She  died  when 
she  should  not  have.  Mr.  Duong  made  a  cry. 

Then  the  camp  began  to  spread  the  news  of 
Viet  Ha's  death.  Everyone  knew  that  Duong 
and  Viet  Ha  were  a  newly  married  couple  and 
that  they  loved  each  other  very  much.  But 
now  Viet  Ha  had  died.  Many  people  in  the 
camp  came  to  see  Viet  Ha  and  pay  their  re- 
spects. 

Mrs.  Viet  Ha  was  carried  out  to  a  stone 
bend  out  of  the  camp.  She  laid  on  that  cold 
bend  before  when  she  was  sick  but  now  she 
laid  there  unknowing  this  world's  bad  thing 
to  her,  unknowing  that  she  was  free  from  the 
camp's  control.  Her  body  was  there  for  the 
whole  night.  (We  Vietnamese  take  very 
much  care  for  the  body  of  our  people,  rel- 
atives and  friends.  We  want  their  body  to  be 
cleaned  and  have  a  good  tomb.  We  would  let 
the  dead  body  wear  new  clothes  and  we  bury 
them  nicely.)  But  what  a  pity  for  Viet  Ha. 
She  had  to  lay  on  a  cold  stone  bend  in  the 
open  air  without  any  care. 

The  next  day,  the  camp  master,  Xam  Pac, 
told  us  to  move  her  body  to  the  road  side 
where  we  went  to  the  stream.  We  wrapped 
Viet  Ha  with  a  plastic  cloth  and  Mr.  Duong 
was  there  to  watch  his  wife  with  a  guard. 
After  another  day  still  no  coffin  came.  On 
the  third  day  the  coffin  came.  It  was  just  six 
pieces  of  wood  badly  nailed  together. 

We  went  to  the  mountain  nearby  the 
stream  and  buried  Viet  Ha.  The  Vietnamese 
say  that  if  a  mother  dies  when  she  was 
breast-feeding  her  child,  her  spirit  would  go 
back  to  the  child  and  take  him  or  her  with 
her.  We  made  a  false  child  in  her  arms  with 
a  banana  tree  so  that  she  might  think  that 
it  was  her  baby  and  that  it  might  save  her 
baby's  life. 

After  buryng  her  Mr.  Duong  gave  the  baby 
to  my  wife  to  take  care  of  him.  But  things 
happened  as  we  thought,  the  baby  died  three 
months  later.  We  buried  him  near  his  moth- 
er. 

Some  said  it  was  Viet  Ha  who  came  back 
to  take  her  baby  and  breast  feed  him.  She 
had  died  when  she  was  young:  their  spirits 
are  always  godly.  (This  is  another  of  our  Vi- 
etnamese sayings.) 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  know  that  her 
baby  died  because  of  the  camp's  bad  condi- 
tions. 

The  vet  had  indirectly  killed  two  lives. 
What  kind  of  punishment  did  she  get  from 
the  Chinese  government?  Indeed,  she  got  no 
punishment.  To  the  camp  master  our  lives 
were  nothing.  We  were  his  enemies. 

Many  days  later  the  vet  avoided  us,  then 
she  moved. 
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The  weather  at  that  time  was  quite  wet 
and  cold,  drizzling  rain  all  day  and  night.  It 
added  a  more  terrible  feeling  in  our  hearts, 
in  our  minds,  for  the  death  of  Viet  Ha  and 
her  baby  in  the  year  of  1981. 

Three  years  later  Mrs.  Viet  Ha's  husband 
Cao  Due  Duong  knew  that  he  must  take  his 
young  wife  and  son's  bones  back  to  Vietnam. 
He  believed  that  after  three  years  her  spirit 
would  return  and  wish  to  be  taken  back  to 
Vietnam.  He  escaped  from  Fangcheng.  He 
knew  that  to  escape  was  dangerous  and  he 
knew  that  to  return  to  Vietnam  was  even 
more  dangerous.  He  did  this  because  he  loved 
his  wife  and  son.  He  went  back  to  the  moun- 
tain where  his  family  were  buried.  He  dug  up 
their  bones  and  took  them  back  to  Vietnam. 
He  was  arrested  in  Vietnam  when  crossing 
the  border  and  charged  with  espionage.  The 
Vietnamese  authorities  did  let  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Viet  Ha  collect  her  bones  and  bury 
them.  Cao  Due  Duong  received  five  years  im- 
prisonment. We  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  him. 

On  June  1984  I  decided  that  there  was  little 
future  for  my  family  if  we  stayed  in  the 
camp,  therefore  I  decided  to  escape  with  my 
wife  and  child.  We  were  able  to  get  to  the 
beach  before  we  were  arrested  by  the  police. 
They  took  us  back  to  Dong  Xing  camp.  They 
accused  me  of  being  a  Vietnamese  spy  and 
beat  me  severely.  After  some  days  they  took 
me  and  my  son  to  the  Vietnamese  border. 
They  kept  my  wife  in  Dong  Xing.  She  was 
pregnant  by  three  months  at  that  time. 

At  the  border  the  Chinese  police  pulled  out 
their  guns.  They  said  that  they  would  shoot 
us  if  we  turned  back.  I  was  afraid  for  my  wife 
who  was  left  behind  and  I  was  also  afraid  for 
myself  and  my  son  to  cross  the  mine  field 
which  extended  for  several  miles  either  side 
of  the  border.  We  had  no  choice  but  to  cross 
the  border. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  Vietnamese  side 
we  were  picked  up  by  the  frontier  guards  at 
post  212.  For  seven  days  at  the  frontier  I  was 
locked  in  a  stone  cellar  without  food.  I  was 
continuously  beaten  and  interrogated.  My 
little  son  was  locked  in  another  place.  We 
were  then  taken  to  police  p)ost  14  in  Quan 
Ninh.  While  in  this  prison  I  was  accused  of 
being  a  lackey  for  the  Chinese  and  of  acting 
against  Vietnam. 

During  April  1986.  I  was  taken  to  a  re-edu- 
cation camp  called  Phi  Liet  Prison.  Hai 
Phong.  During  the  day  time — 6  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  I  had  to  work  very  hard.  Our  work  wa^ 
also  very  dangerous.  We  had  to  make  holes 
in  the  rock  to  place  mines.  After  the  rock 
side  had  been  blown  up  we  had  to  climb  up. 
We  would  bring  the  boulders  down.  Each  per- 
son was  assigned  three  cubic  metres.  We  re- 
ceived no  protection  to  help  us  with  our 
task.  There  were  many  accidents.  We  did  not 
have  sufficient  food  so  our  bodies  were  weak. 
I  had  two  accidents.  There  were  others  who 
died  as  a  result  of  their  accidents. 

At  night  time— 9  p.m.  to  12  p.m..  I  had  to 
study  politics.  This  was  really  their  method 
of  brain  washing  us.  1)  We  had  to  study  the 
regulations  of  the  camp.  2)  We  had  to  study 
the  Communist  party  and  the  authority's 
line  of  policy.  They  instructed  us  in  the  su- 
periority of  socialism  over  capitalism.  They 
instructed  us  that  the  Communist  party  be- 
longed to  the  people  who  wished  happiness 
for  the  people  without  private  enterprise. 
They  instructed  us  that  the  Capitalist  sys- 
tem was  represented  by  the  ruling  class,  who 
were  by  nature  corrupt.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple living  under  the  Capitalist  system  were 
miserable  and  unemployed.  There  was  ramp- 
ant inflation  etc,  etc. 

On  December  17th  1987  I  was  released  to  the 
charge  of  the  local  authorities.  After  three 


days  my  wife  Tran  Thi  Phuong  was  released. 
After  three  years  of  separation  we  were  to- 
gether again.  She  told  me  of  her  experiences. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  TRAN  THI  PHONG 

After  our  attempted  escape  from 
Fangcheng  we  were  taken  to  Dong  Xing.  I 
was  placed  in  a  separate  room  from  my  hus- 
band and  son.  Xampac  and  other  staff  beat 
me  severely  which  caused  me  to  have  a  mis- 
carriage. After  some  days  I  was  taken  back 
to  Fangcheng.  I  was  very  distressed  because 
of  the  loss  of  our  baby  and  distressed  that  I 
could  not  get  any  information  about  my  hus- 
band and  son.  I  cried  and  pleaded  with  the 
camp  master  to  tell  me  about  my  husband 
and  son.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  tell 
me  anything.  Much  later  he  informed  me 
that  they  had  been  forced  back  to  Vietnam 
across  the  border. 

My  desperate  situation  and  this  news  of 
my  husband  and  son,  led  me  to  make  a  deci- 
sion to  kill  myself.  I  set  fire  to  my  body. 
Some  people  in  the  camp  prevented  me  from 
killing  myself,  although  as  a  result  of  my  ac- 
tions 1  was  seriously  burned  on  my  shoulder. 

The  camp  master  Xam  Pac,  who  had  come 
from  Dong  Xing  tried  to  force  me  to  have  a 
marriage  relationship  with  his  friends.  On 
May  1985  he  forced  me  to  have  a  relationship 
with  Mr.  Sang.  Then  in  October  1985  he  tried 
to  force  me  to  go  with  an  official  driver  of 
the  camp.  He  used  many  methods  to  try  to 
persuade  me.  He  would  attempt  to  seduce 
me,  then  when  I  refused  he  would  threaten 
me.  After  each  of  these  two  occasions  he 
beat  me. 

On  November  1985  I  escaped  from  the  camp 
with  a  girlfriend.  We  were  on  the  beach  when 
the  police  arrested  us  and  took  us  back  to 
the  camp.  I  was  locked  in  a  cell  for  a  month 
and  beaten  many  times. 

On  February  1986  I  escaped  with  Dam  Khac 
Luc,  but  we  were  discovered  and  pursued  by 
the  camp  staff.  We  ran  to  the  Phong  Thanh 
bridge  where  they  arrested  us.  They  beat  Mr. 
Luc  to  death.  I  was  beaten  and  fainted.  When 
they  revived  me  they  took  me  to  prison. 
They  detained  me  for  three  months.  Before 
releasing  me  they  told  me  that  if  I  told  any 
Vietnamese  that  they  had  beaten  Mr.  Luc  to 
death,  I  would  be  punished. 

In  July  1986  I  made  another  escape  attempt 
with  three  friends.  We  planned  to  go  back 
into  Vietnam.  I  thought  that  from  Vietnam 
I  could  find  my  family  then  we  could  get  a 
boat  and  sail  to  Hong  Kong.  We  spent  two 
days  crossing  the  forest  before  reaching  the 
border.  After  we  had  crossed  the  border  we 
were  arrested  by  the  guards  post  212.  They 
took  us  to  Ha  Lam  prison  (police  post  14,  in 
Quang  Ninh.)  We  were  all  locked  in  isolation 
cells. 

While  I  was  in  prison  I  was  accused  of 
being  a  spy  for  the  Chinese  and  of  acting 
against  the  Vietnamese  regime.  They  used 
many  methods  of  interrogation  and  torture. 
They  beat  me  and  they  used  electric  current 
through  my  nipples. 

On  March  1987  I  was  taken  to  Tran  Phu 
Prison  in  Haiphong.  I  was  kept  locked  in  a 
cell  with  leg  irons.  I  received  very  little 
food. 

On  December  20th  1987  I  was  released  into 
the  custody  of  the  local  authorities.  I  was  al- 
ways under  surveillance.  I  lived  in  my  moth- 
er's house  at  no  58  Tam  Bac  St,  Haiphong. 
After  three  years  of  separation  I  met  my 
husband  again. 

On  February  1988  the  local  authorities  ex- 
pelled my  family  to  the  New  Economic  Zone 
called  Dong  Cuong  Yen  Bai.  This  area  was 
reserved  for  the  people  considered  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  communist  regime.  The  condi- 
tions in  this  economic  area  were  miserable 
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for  the  people  of  Vietnam — will  help  to 
bring  closer  the  day  that  our  Nation 
and  Vietnam  share  a  normal  relation- 
ship, finally  closing  a  painful  chapter 
in  our  history. 

Vietnam  has  become  more  coopera- 
tive with  us  on  the  MIA/POW  issue.  All 
of  my  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
the  relationship  are  contingent  on 
their  continuing  to  cooperate  with  us 
on  these  issues. 

The  British  are  critical  of  the  United 
States,  saying  that  our  policy  toward 
Vietnam  is  causing  much  of  the  prob- 
lem and  also  that  we  criticize  them  for 
returning  Vietnamese  people,  and  yet 
we  return  people  to  Mexico  and  to 
other  countries.  There  are  differences, 
but  there  is  also  some  validity  to  the 
British  criticism. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  a  policy  that 
brings  opportunity  to  these  people  who 
are  now  virtually  imprisoned  and 
brings  a  little  more  justice,  freedom, 
and  opportunity  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  vibrant  city  with  an 
amazing  economic  growth,  an  average 
income  of  approximately  S12,000,  and 
an  unemployment  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 1.2  percent. 

But  hanging  over  dynamic  and  vi- 
brant Hong  Kong  like  a  heavy  cloud  is 
the  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
between  the  PRC  and  the  British  on 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong.  On  July  1. 
1997.  Hong  Kong  will  become  Chinese 
territory. 

As  we  consider  what  should  .be  done 
on  granting  most-favored-nation  status 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  our 
concerns  should  be  the  long-term  im- 
pact on  civil  liberties  in  the  PRC.  Our 
friends  in  Hong  Kong  are  concerned 
about  the  short-term  economic  impact, 
and  I  understand  that.  But  this  is  one 
occasion  when  we  should  be  looking  be- 
yond short-term  considerations. 

The  joint  declaration  in  1984  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  included  this  language: 

The  current  social  and  economic  systems 
in  Hong  Kong  will  remain  unchanged,  and  so 
will  the  life-style.  Rights  and  freedoms,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  person,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  of  association,  of  travel, 
of  movement,  of  correspondence,  of  strike,  of 
choice  of  occupation,  of  academic  research, 
and  of  religious  belief  will  be  ensured  by  law 
in  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative  Re- 
gion. Private  property,  ownership  of  enter- 
prises, legitimate  right  of  inheritance,  and 
foreign  investment  will  be  protected  by  law. 

There  are  other  good  provisions  in  it. 
Article  Xin  of  Annex  I  says: 

Religious  organisations  and  believers  may 
maintain  their  relations  with  religious 
organisations  and  believers  elsewhere,  and 
schools,  hospitals  and  welfare  institutions 
run  by  religious  organisations  may  be  con- 
tinued. The  relationship  between  religious 
organisations  in  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  shall  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  nonsubordlnatlon. 
noninterference  and  mutual  respect. 


However,  on  April  4,  1990,  President 
Yang  Shangkun  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  issued  what  is  called  The 
Basic  Law  of  the  Hong  Kong  Special 
Administrative  Region  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  Basic  Law  is  a 
sort  of  constitution  for  Hong  Kong  to 
apply  beginning  July  1,  1991.  When 
reading  the  Joint  Declaration  of  1984, 
there  is  the  feeling  of  a  great  deal  of 
self-government  and  autonomy  granted 
to  the  5.6  million  people  of  Hong  Kong. 
There  are  also  positive  things  in  the 
Basic  Law,  but  there  are  other  things 
that  are  deeply  disturbing.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Basic  Law  provides:  "Any  law 
returned  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  [of  the 
PRC]  shall  immediately  be  invali- 
dated." That  gives  the  dictators  in 
Beijing  the  power  to  kill  all  Hong  Kong 
legislation.  When  it  comes  to  selecting 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  we  are 
told  that  it  must  be  "in  accordance 
with  the  assigned  mumber  of  seats  and 
the  selection  method  specified  by  the 
National  People's  Congress  [of  the 
PRC]."  Immigration  decisions  are  to  be 
made  by  China,  not  Hong  Kong:  "The 
number  of  persons  who  enter  the  region 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Hong  Kong  Special  Administra- 
tive Region  "shall  enact  laws  *  *  *  to 
prohibit  foreign  political  organizations 
or  bodies  from  conducting  political  ac- 
tivities in  the  regrion,  and  to  prohibit 
political  organizations  or  bodies  of  the 
region  from  establishing  ties  with  for- 
eign political  organizations  or  bodies." 
That  could  halt  all  political  ties  with 
the  West,  as  well  as  Japan  and  Taiwan. 
As  to  selecting  the  chief  executive  for 
the  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative 
Region,  the  Basic  Law  provides: 

The  method  for  selecting  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive shall  be  specified  in  the  light  of  the  ac- 
tual situation  in  the  Hong  Kong  Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  gradual  and  orderly  progress. 

Presumably,  the  authorities  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  deter- 
mine what  is  "in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  gradual  and  orderly 
progress."  That  the  PRC  views  things 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  democratic 
fashion  is  illustrated  by  article  50: 

If  *  *  *  the  Legislative  Council  refuses  to 
pass  a  budget  or  any  other  important  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  government,  and  if  consen- 
sus still  cannot  be  reached  after  consulta- 
tions, the  Chief  Executive  may  dissolve  the 
Legislative  Council. 

Imagine  a  fi-ee  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment living  with  this  one  sentence 
of  article  74: 

The  written  consent  of  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  shall  be  required  before  bills  relating 
to  government  policies  are  introduced. 

Since  the  Chief  Executive  will  be 
under  the  thumb  of  the  PRC.  China 
cannot  only  prevent  any  bill  from 
being  passed,  but  can  prevent  any  bill 
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from  being  introduced.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Basic  Law  is  article  158: 

The  power  of  interpreutlon  of  this  law 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  [of  the  PRC]. 

The  courts  are  to  comply  with  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  that  come 
from  Beijing. 

All  of  this  is  significant  because  if 
China  is  this  insensitive  to  civil  lib- 
erties in  Hong  Kong  now  and  is  not  sen- 
sitive to  the  civil  liberties  of  its  own 
people,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  when  it  suddenly 
takes  over  in  1997.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  it  is  in  China's  economic 
self-interest  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  Hong  Kong.  My  answer  to  that  is 
first,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  status 
quo.  You  either  will  move  ahead  or  you 
will  move  back  in  civil  liberties.  Unless 
things  change  in  China,  Hong  Kong  will 
move  back. 

The  British  could  give  one  great  gift 
to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  before  they 
leave  in  1997:  self-rule.  Unless  civil  lib- 
erties are  accompanied  by  self-rule 
when  the  PRC  takes  over  Hong  Kong.  I 
have  serious  doubts  whether  basic  civil 
liberties  are  going  to  be  protected  after 
1997.  Dictatorial  regimes,  historically, 
have  not  been  generous  to  new  terri- 
tory they  acquire.  The  leaders  of  the 
PRC  should  remember  that  political 
freedom  and  economic  growth  in  Hong 
Kong  go  together,  and  if  one  is  dimin- 
ished, the  other  will  be  diminished.  Let 
me  assure  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  that,  just  as  certain 
as  I  am  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  if  you  deny  basic  civil  liberties 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  now  have,  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs— the 
Hong  Kong  economy— will  lay  far  fewer 
golden  eggs,  and  the  economy  of  all  of 
mainland  China  will  be  hurt.  It  is  in 
the  economic  self-interest  of  the  PRC 
that  the  political  rights  of  the  people 
of  Hong  Kong  should  be  respected,  but 
there  is  simple  reason  for  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  Legislative  Council, 
which  is  the  Parliament  for  the  5.6  mil- 
lion people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sug- 
gest to  our  friends  in  Great  Britain 
that  this  Parliament  be  freely  elected 
just  as  the  House  of  Commons  is. 

I  join  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  who  have  said  in  clear 
terms  that  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong 
are  entitled  to  the  right  to  choose  their 
legislators,  as  are  people  in  free  coun- 
tries elsewhere.  Listen  to  what  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  said  in  recent  years: 

The  highly  respected  Edward  Heath: 

Far  greater  than  any  danger  of  haste  Is  the 
danger  of  not  having  fully  representative 
working  government  with  experience  by  the 
time  the  handover  takes  place. 

Dennis  Canavan: 

It  would  surely  not  be  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest the  target  that  by,  say.  1991.  the  entire 
Legislative  Council  should  be  directly  elect- 


ed on  a  universal  franchise  *  •  •.  The  head  of 
that  Council— the  Governor.  Chief  Executive 
or  whatever  he  is  called— should  also  be 
elected  from  the  membership  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council. 

A  friend  of  some  years,  George  Rob- 
ertson: 

The  progress  towards  the  more  elected  and 
representative  government  that  is  proposed 
in  the  White  Paper  is  perhaps  unduly  cau- 
tious. The  Government  of  Hong  Kong  must 
be  ready  in  the  1987  review  to  consider  hold- 
ing direct  election  *  *  *.  The  danger  now  is 
not  of  Chinese  over-reaction  to  damocratic 
reform  but  of  insufficient  time  before  1997  in 
which  to  create  a  strong,  viable,  locally 
based  system  which  will  withstand  the  inevi- 
table pressure  and  tremors  as  1997  advances. 

The  British  tradition  of  freedom 
should  not  be  compromised  at  this 
point.  That  British  tradition  of  free- 
dom has  not  been  expressed  as  fully  as 
it  should  be  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  one  line  in  a  National  Geo- 
graphic article  on  Hong  Kong  describ- 
ing "politics,  a  path  of  public  expres- 
sion long  denied  to  Hong  Kongers." 
The  British  have  generally  done  better. 
Unless  there  is  a  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  British  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  expand  the  basic  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong,  in- 
evitably there  will  be  slippage. 

That  makes  it  imperative  that  Great 
Britain  give  as  much  freedom  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  now, 
so  that  whatever  narrowing  of  rights 
takes  place  after  1997.  there  will  be  less 
jeopardy  to  the  basic  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hong  Kong. 

But  it  appears  that  is  not  what  will 
happen,  and  I  regret  to  say  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  spo- 
ken out  strongly  on  behalf  of  freedom 
for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong.  The  surest 
way  to  preserve  freedom  in  this  type  of 
situation  is  to  give  it  away,  and  the 
British  should  do  a  better  job  of  giving 
it  away. 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong  have  had  no 
serious  voice  in  the  Basic  Law  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  hais  pro- 
pounded. Even  in  Hong  Kong  today,  the 
citizens  of  Hong  Kong  have  too  little 
voice  in  selecting  their  Legislative 
Council.  Majority  of  membership  is  by 
various  organizations,  such  as  the  Bar 
Association  or  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion. But  no  one  pretends  that  those 
elected  in  this  fashion  are  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

Underscoring  the  problem  in  Hong 
Kong  was  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  of  May 
5,  1991,  "Escape  from  Tiananmen 
Square,  A  Chinese  Odyssey"  written  by 
Nicholas  D.  Kristof. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
that  article  about  Liu  Xiang,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Student  De- 
mocracy Movement  in  Tiananmen 
Square: 

What  Liu's  2-year  ordeal  also  underscores 
is  the  way  British  overseers  of  Hong  Kong 
sometimes  seem  to  be  doing  Beijing's  bid- 
ding. Sending  a  democracy  movement  activ- 


ist back  to  China,  to  face  the  possibility  of  a 
long  prison  sentence  Is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  professed  British  Ideals  of  fair  play 
and  common  decency.  However,  British  au- 
thorities hold  the  view  that  the  best  way  to 
manage  Hong  Kong  is  not  to  vex  China  but 
to  maintain  stability  and  allow  for  a  grace- 
ful exit  in  1997.  Liu  seems  to  have  been  a  vic- 
tim of  that  policy. 

Liu  managed  to  escape  China  and  get 
into  Hong  Kong  and  then  was  turned 
over  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  to 
the  officials  of  China.  Listen  to  what 
the  article  says  at  that  point:  "It  was 
contemptible,"  he  says.  "We'd  been  be- 
trayed by  the  Hong  Kong  Government. 
We  were  so  shocked  and  angry,  and  we 
figured  we'd  be  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison." 
Then  follows  this  paragraph: 
The  territory's  British  overseers  have 
briefly,  and  as  secretly  as  possible,  provided 
refuge  to  some  prominent  democracy  activ- 
ists from  China  before  sending  them  on  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  But  the  Hong 
Kong  authorities  have  done  this 
unenthusiastically,  worried  about  the  reac- 
tion from  Beijing,  and  have  systematically 
moved  to  curb  criticisms  about  China  that 
would  upset  its  leadership.  Hong  Kong  has 
not  allowed  some  prominent  Chinese  dis- 
sidents living  abroad  to  visit  the  territory. 
Films  critical  of  China  are  censored. 

If,  before  Hong  Kong  becomes  part  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  things 
have  not  improved  significantly  in 
terms  of  basic  freedoms,  it  is  certain 
they  will  not  improve  after  1997. 

The  British  Parliamentarians  who 
have  suggested  that  their  Government 
now  give  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  the 
full  right  to  elect  their  Legislative 
Council  should  receive  the  backing  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  were  to  hap- 
pen today,  it  would  make  it  a  little 
more  possible  that  Hong  Kong  could 
have  a  government  in  which  the  people 
of  Hong  Kong  have  a  real  voice  after 
1997. 

While  it  is  in  China's  economic  best 
interest  to  avoid  any  curtailment  of 
freedom  in  Hong  Kong,  when  it  comes 
to  questions  of  basic  fi-eedom,  China 
does  not  act  in  its  own  economic  self- 
interest.  Tiananmen  Square  being  the 
most  graphic  example  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  British  give 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  greater  free- 
dom and  greater  voice  in  shaping  their 
own  destiny.  I  would  also  like  to  see 
the  U.S.  Government  do  more  than  sit 
on  the  sidelines  twiddling  our  thumbs, 
pretending  there  is  no  problem.  We 
ought  to  stand  up  for  freedom  wherever 
and  whenever  we  can.  Our  relationship 
with  the  British  is  such  that  while  they 
may  not  appreciate  our  doing  it,  it  will 
not  sour  our  strong  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  PRC  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
show  greater  sensitivity  to  basic  civil 
liberties  and  the  right  of  self-rule  if 
there  is  so  little  British  leadership  in 
this  field.  The  official  British  reaction 
to  the  publication  of  the  Basic  Law. 
with  its  massive  restrictions  on  the 
civil  liberties  of  citizens,  was  that  it 
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It  is  an  event  which  is  no  longer  in 
the  public  eye.  It  has  been  absent  from 
any  real  debate  or  discussion.  I  think 
the  Senator's  comment  about  what  au- 
thoritarian or  totalitarian  govern- 
ments have  done  in  the  past  where 
they  were  engaged  in  expansionist  pol- 
icy is  correct  and  borne  out  by  histori- 
cal evidence. 

We  do  not  find  an  opening  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  They  seem  to  expand  not 
only  territorially  but  also  ideologically 
and  philosophically.  I  think  to  allow 
that  to  occur  without  some  sort  of 
statements  or  expressions  by  this  body 
would  be  a  tragedy. 

I  am  just  moved  by  the  Senator's 
comment  and  wanted  to  express  those 
by  him,  Mr.  President,  before  he  left 
the  floor. 

I  am  glad  to  jrield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  firom  Connecticut,  who  is 
a  highly  respected  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  note  that 
on  the  floor  right  now  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer is  Senator  Robb.  also  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Senator  McConnell,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  hope  we  can  fashion  some  kind  of  a 
bipartisan  statement  that  puts  the 
United  States  very  clearly  on  the  side 
of  freedom  for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 
I  will  work  with  my  colleagues  who  are 
on  the  floor  and  others  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  try  and  get 
that  done. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut. 
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SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
present  business  before  the  Senate? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  246 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
present  business  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  amendment  No.  242. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  a  minute  more  for  purposes  of 
clarification  on  a  particular  matter 
that  had  come  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  when  this  amendment  had 
been  offered  in  the  past,  and  that  is  in 
the  other  body  a  distinction  is  made 
when  it  comes  to  copyright  of  literary 
productions.  The  other  body  makes  the 
distinction  between  fiction  and 
nonfiction. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment  to  not  include  any  distinc- 
tions at  all  in  dealing  with  the  excep- 
tion of  literary  productions.  It  is  dif- 
ficult enough  as  it  is  in  some  of  these 
grayer  areas  to  decide  what  is  ethical 
or  unethical  behavior.  To  ask  this  body 
to  also  take  on  the  role  of  becoming  a 
literary  critic  goes  far  beyond.  I  think, 
what  any  of  us  would  want  to  engage 
in. 


So  for  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  there  are  no  distinctions,  in  my 
view,  in  dealing  with  literacy  produc- 
tions whether  they  be  fiction  or 
nonfiction.  The  exemption  under  the 
earned  income  provision  would  not 
make  that  distinction.  That  distinc- 
tion should  not  be  made. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear 
during  this  debate,  if  I  could.  Mr. 
President. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  on 
his  feet. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
coUeagrue  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  correct  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  allow  a  Senator  to  earn 
up  to  15  percent  of  his  Senate  salary? 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  advise  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  as  to  what  types  of  ac- 
tivities might  be  permissible  to  earn 
that  15  percent  under  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  question. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment identifies  those  areas  in  which  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  not  collect 
compensation.  We  have  not  tried  in 
this  amendment  to  identify  areas 
where  a  Member  can.  We  have  merely 
said  that  in  the  area  of  earned  income, 
if  there  is  a  legitimate  earned  income 
to  be  made  by  a  Member  of  this  body, 
then  from  whatever  source  that  allow- 
able earned  income  may  be,  the  cap  on 
it  would  be  15  percent. 

But  rather  than  try  and  use  our 
imaginations  to  come  up  with  areas  in 
which  a  person  may  earn  income,  we 
have  merely  proscribed  those  areas 
that  are  not  presently  included.  The 
reason  for  that  is  the  general  propo- 
sition that  Members  of  this  body  ought 
to  dedicate  as  much  of  their  time  and 
energry  to  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate, rather  than  to  be  seeking  means 
by  which  they  can  qualify  under  the 
earned  income  provisions. 

So  we  do  not  spell  out  suggestions, 
nor  does  this  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  any  at  this  particular  moment  he 
might  offer  as  to  what  areas  would  be 
allowable,  where  allowable  earned  in- 
come may  come  in. 

But  I  appreciate  the  question,  and  I 
am  confident,  given  the  creativity  of 
some,  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
sources  of  earned  income  that  are  not 
presently  included. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
desire  that  Senators  not  be  allowed  to 
supplement  their  income  at  all  with 
earned  income?  I  was  curious  as  to  why 
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the  Senator  from  Connecticut  did  not 
simply  craft  the  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit any  earned  income  outside. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  we  tried  to  do  so  to  re- 
main in  conformity  with  the  other 
body,  which  has  a  similar  provision,  so 
that  we  would  be  on  a  similar  track. 
And  that  maybe  in  areas  where  earned 
income,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  not  in  fact  jeopardize  or  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  Members, 
If  those  circumstances  emerge  and 
arise,  then  we  are  just  merely  suggest- 
ing that  there  be  a  cap  on  those  areas 
rather  than  a  total  prohibition  of  it. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  15-percent 
cap. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  was  curious, 
again  almost  at  the  risk  of  restating 
my  question,  if  a  notion  that  earned  in- 
come at  all  is  inconsistent  with  a  Sen- 
ator's responsibility  in  this  body,  and 
the  perception  that  he  might  have 
some  undue  influence  from  outside,  I 
was  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  Senator  to  craft  the 
amendment  to  prohibit  all  earned  in- 
come, not  just  for  the  Senate,  but  for 
the  House,  as  well. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  just  cover  one 
area  where  I  think  earned  income 
would  be  allowable,  in  my  view.  A 
number  of  our  colleagues  here  engage 
in  a  philosophical,  ideological  debate 
on  radio,  discussing  matters  before  this 
body  for  which  there  is  a  compensa- 
tion. That  is  referred  to  as  a  stipend,  in 
certain  circumstances.  Teaching— for 
instance.  Supreme  Court  justices  have 
a  ban  on  honoraria,  but  they  are  al- 
lowed to  teach  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  which  is  allowed  as  an 
exception  to  the  notion  of  honoraria. 

So  in  that  particular  area,  for  in- 
stance, I  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
with  that  in  the  stipend  area.  People 
might,  I  guess,  consider  that  to  be 
earned  income.  As  such,  you  would  be 
banned  entirely  from  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. I  think  that  can  play  a  very 
positive  role  and  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  and 
educational  levels  of  people  in  this 
country,  as  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  are  presently 
involved. 

So  a  total  ban— and  there  may  be 
some  other  such  ideas  that  emerge  that 
would  actually  contribute— if  you  had 
a  total  ban  on  earned  income,  you 
would  have  to  exclude  even  that  kind 
of  activity.  So  that  is  the  reason  for 
that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  So  it  is  envisioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  radio, 
perhaps,  such  as  several  of  our  col- 
leagues have,  or  to  receive  a  stipend  for 
teaching  at  some  institutions? 


.    Mr.  DODD.  This  Senator  would  have 
no  difficulty  with  that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this 
point.  If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
were  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  point,  that  would  preclude  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  from  offer- 
ing any  modifications  to  his  amend- 
ment; is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  lose  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment  if  he  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Further  parliamentary 
Inquiry:  As  I  understand  it,  there  are 
to  be  no  votes  today  on  these  amend- 
ments, and  the  votes  are  being  stacked 
to  be  voted  on  tomorrow— is  that  not 
correct — under  a  previous  unanimous 
consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  unanimous-consent  agreement  cov- 
ering this  particular  matter.  However, 
the  majority  leader  made  an  announce- 
ment to  that  effect  on  Friday. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  I  may,  the  un- 
derstanding with  which  we  departed  on 
Friday  was  that  we  would  proceed  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  laying 
down  his  amendment.  In  all  likelihood. 
I  will  lay  one  down  and  discuss  one 
later  this  afternoon.  Then,  either  late 
this  afternoon  or  early  tomorrow 
morning,  we  would  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
or  further  gentlemen's  understanding, 
as  to  sequentially  in  what  order  we 
would  take  the  amendments.  And  obvi- 
ously, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  be  first. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  M7  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2« 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  rulings  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  and  amendments  made 
by  the  bill) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
NELL] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  247 
to  Amendment  No.  242. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8EC.    .  EXPEDITED  REVIEW  OF  CONSTITimONAL 
I88UE8. 

(a)  Direct  appeal  to  Supreme  Court.— An 
appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Sutes  from  any  Inter- 
locutory order  or  final  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  issued  by  any  court  ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  provision  of  tnis  Act  or 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Acceptance  and  ExPEDmoN— The  Su- 
preme Court  shall,  if  it  has  not  previously 
ruled  on  the  question  addressed  in  the  ruling 
below,  accept  jurisdiction  over,  advance  on 
the  docket,  and  expedite  the  appeal  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  has  among  its  Members  a  number 
of  excellent  legal  minds.  Few  have  even 
been  discussed  as  possible  Supreme 
Court  nominees.  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  admirably 
over  in  the  Supreme  Court  chambers. 
But  we  are  not  a  court  of  law.  We  are 
not  bound  by  legal  precedents,  and  any 
final  determination  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill  or  any  other  such 
bill  ultimately  must  be  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the  constitu- 
tional flaws  in  S.  3  and  the  massive  ef- 
fect this  bill  will  have  on  fundamental 
first  amendment  freedoms,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  Supreme  Court  be  able  to  re- 
view and  rule  on  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  after  enactment. 
Therefore.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3  that  will  provide  for  expe- 
dited Supreme  Court  review  of  any 
court  order  judgment  or  decree  that 
turns  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
taken  from  the  flag-burning  bill,  which 
most  of  us  voted  on  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy regarding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  flag-burning  bill.  But  the 
proponents  of  that  bill,  most  of  whom 
were  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
made  an  exemplary  effort  to  ensure 
that  their  bill  was  constitutional;  they 
consulted  with  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected legal  authorities  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  added  language  to  guar- 
antee immediate  Supreme  Court  re- 
view and  constitutional  challenges  to 
that  bill. 

My  amendment  tracks  that  language 
forward.  It  provides  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  any  interlocutory  order,  final 
judgment,  or  decree  issued  by  any 
court  which  rules  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  provision  of  this  act. 

My  amendment  provides  further  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall,  if  it  has  not 
ruled  on  the  issue  previously,  move  the 
appeal  on  the  docket  and  expedite  it  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 
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dential veto,  it  will  be  pronounced  DOA  on 
the  steps  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

S.  3  enforces  limits  in  Senate  election  cam- 
paigns by  imposing  Draconian  penalties  on 
anyone  who  refuses  to  comply.  This  runs 
headlong  into  the  Supreme  Court  case  Buck- 
ley V.  Valeo,  which  held  that  spending  limits 
are  essentially  a  limit  on  speech  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  coerced. 

The  Buckley  decision  did  allow  Congress  to 
offer  candidates  public  money  as  an  incen- 
tive to  limit  spending— provided  that  the 
system  was  completely  voluntary.  That  is 
how  presidential  elections  work:  Candidates 
may  forgo  the  subsidy  (John  Connally  did  in 
1980).  but  they  are  not  punished  for  ignoring 
the  limits. 

S.  3  is  completely  different:  Nonpartlci- 
pating  candidates  not  only  forgo  public  fi- 
nancing, but  they  also  lose  a  valuable  dis- 
count rate  for  their  TV  ads.  And  if  they  ex- 
ceed the  spending  limit — even  by  $1— they 
trigger  an  avalanche  of  public  money  for 
their  opponents.  In  a  perverse  twist  on  Buck- 
ley. S.  3  makes  spending  limits  the  "deal  you 
can't  refuse,"  using  public  money  and  other 
benefits  to  bludgeon  candidates  into  submis- 
sion. 

S.  3's  constitutional  problems  don't  stop 
there.  The  bill  gives  candidates  cold  cash  to 
battle  "independent  expenditures,"  efforts 
by  private  citizens  to  affect  an  election. 
Thus,  David  Duke  could  get  millions  of  tax 
dollars  to  combat  efforts  against  him  by  the 
NAACP  and  B'nai  B'rith.  In  effect,  S.  3  uses 
the  power  of  the  public  purse  to  overwhelm 
private  political  speech. 

The  bill  also  discriminates  against  citizens 
who  want  to  support  candidates  in  other 
states.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  members  of 
Congress  are  national  figures.  Many  mem- 
bers, because  of  committee  post  or  personal 
crusade,  are  leaders  on  issues  of  national  sig- 
nificance. To  draw  state  lines  around  the 
right  to  support  candidates  is  to  restrict 
every  citizen's  right — as  an  American — to 
participate  in  national  issues  and  ideas.  It  Is 
simply  inane  that  a  KKK  member  in  David 
Duke's  home  state  should  have  more  right  to 
contribute  to  him  than  an  out-of-state  civil 
rights  worker  would  have  to  help  his  oppo- 
nent. 

It  is  also  unconstitutional.  The  Buckley 
court  found  only  one  acceptable  reason  to  re- 
strict contributions:  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance or  reality  of  corruption.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  out-of-state  money  that  makes  it 
more  corrupting  than  in-state  money.  If  the 
Keating  Five  scandal  taught  us  anything,  it 
is  that  when  a  contribution  has  some  con- 
nection to  the  state,  even  the  most  blatant 
quid  pro  quo  can  be  justified  as  "constituent 
service." 

Finally,  S.  3  gets  downright  nasty  in  regu- 
lating political  advertising.  The  bill  forces 
all  nonpartlcipating  candidates  to  declare  in 
their  ads:  "This  candidate  has  not  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  spending  limits  *  *  *  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act."  This 
disclaimer  clearly  is  designed  to  embarrass 
such  candidates,  and  implies  that  they  are 
scofflaws  when  their  only  "crime"  is  the  full 
exercise  of  their  First  Amendment  freedoms. 

Like  the  McCarthy  era's  "loyalty  oaths," 
S.  3's  degrading  disclaimer  would  be  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  impermis- 
sible speech  content  requirement. 

S.  3  has  ais  much  chance  of  surviving  the 
Supreme  Court  as  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have  at  an  Army-Navy  game.  Before  it  gets 
that  far.  however.  Congress  should  act  re- 
sponsibly regarding  the  bill's  unconsti- 
tutionality. Members  of  Congress  swear  to 
uphold  and  protect  the  Constitution.   If  a 


bill's  unconstitutionality  is  firmly  estab- 
lished under  legal  precedents,  as  it  is  with  S. 
3,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to 
stand  by  the  principles  they  have  sworn  to 
protect. 

Advocates  of  a  flag-burning  ban  went  to 
extreme  lengths  to  ensure  its  constitutional- 
ity, checking  with  legal  scholars  and  adding 
language  to  require  expedited  Supreme 
Court  review.  No  such  efforts  have  been 
made  regarding  S.  3.  So  before  this  bill  is 
passed  out  of  the  Senate,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  requiring  expedited  Supreme 
Court  review  of  any  constitutional  challenge 
to  it. 

Congress  should  take  special  precautions 
with  S.  3  precisely  because  it  is  not  just  an- 
other flag-burning  bill  that  restricts  the 
trivial  right  to  torch  Old  Glory.  S.  3  is  a  neu- 
tron bomb  of  a  bill,  aimed  at  the  heart  of  po- 
litical participation  in  America.  By  forcibly 
limiting  campaign  spending,  S.  3  squeezes 
out  small  donors  and  handicaps  challengers 
with  broad  support.  If  it  ever  became  law, 
this  bill  would  noticeably  shrink  every 
American's  right  to  be  involved  in  politics. 

The  most  revolutionary  election  reform 
ever  enacted  in  this  country  was  the  First 
Amendment.  The  core  of  that  reform  was  the 
ideal  of  unlimited,  unfetted,  unregulated 
speech.  It  would  be  a  tragic  irony  to  com- 
promise that  ideal  in  the  name  of  election 
reform. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BOREN.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The 


pro- 


ask 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  TRANSPORTATION 
EMPLOYEE  TESTING  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calender  Order  No.  80.  S.  676. 
the  Omnibus  Transportation  Employee 
Testing  Act  of  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  676)  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who  operate  aircraft,  trains,  and 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, with  amendments;  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
s.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Transportation  Employee  Testing 
Act  of  1991". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  alcohol  abuse  and  illegral  drug  use  pose 
significant  dangers  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation; 

(2)  millions  of  the  Nation's  citizens  utilize 
transportation  by  aircraft,  railroads,  trucks, 
and  buses,  and  depend  on  the  operators  of 
aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses  to  perform 
in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner; 

(3)  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  expended  to 
eliminate  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  use  of  il- 
legal drugs,  whether  on  duty  or  off  duty,  by 
those  individuals  who  are  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses; 

(4)  the  use  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drugs  has 
been  demonstrated  to  affect  significantly  the 
performance  of  individuals,  and  has  been 
proven  to  have  been  a  critical  factor  In 
transportation  accidents; 

(5)  the  testing  of  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  deterrent  to  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
use  of  illegal  drugs  is  increased  testing,  in- 
cluding random  testing; 

(6)  adequate  safeguards  can  be  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  testing  for  abuse  of 
alcohol  or  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  performed  in 
a  manner  which  protects  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy,  ensures  that  no  individual 
is  harassed  by  being  treated  differently  from 
other  individuals,  and  ensures  that  no  Indi- 
vidual's reputation  or  career  development  is 
unduly  threatened  or  harmed;  and 

(7)  rehabilitation  is  a  critical  component  of 
any  testing  program  for  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
use  of  illegal  drugrs,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  individuals,  as  appropriate. 

TESTING  to  enhance  AVIATION  SAFETY 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"SEC.    614.    ALCOHOL    AND    CONTROLLED    SUB- 
STANCES TESTING. 

"(a)  TESTING  Program.— 

"(1)  Program  for  f employers!  employees 
OF  CARRIERS.— The  Administrator  shall,  in 
the  interest  of  aviation  safety,  prescribe  reg- 
ulations within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  establish  a  program  which  re- 
quires air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  to 
conduct  preemployment,  reasonable  sus- 
picion, random,  and  post-accident  testing  of 
airmen,  crewmembers.  alrjwrt  security 
screening  contract  personnel,  and  other  air 
carrier  employees  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator) for  use.  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Administrator  may  also  pre- 
scribe regulations,  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders appropriate  in  the  interest  of  safety. 


for  the  conduct  of  periodic  recurring  testing 
of  such  employees  for  such  use  In  violation 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(2)  Prcxjram  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  stutU  establish  a  program  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  whose  duties  include  re- 
sponsibility for  safety-sensitive  functions. 
Such  program  shall  provide  for  preemploy- 
ment. reasonable  suspicion,  random,  and 
post-accident  testing  for  use.  in  violation  of 
law  or  Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance.  The  Administrator 
may  also  prescribe  regulations,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  employees  for  such 
use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 
"(3)  Suspension;  revocation;  disquali- 
fication; DISMISSAL.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions under  the  programs  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  require, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  any  certifi- 
cate issued  to  such  an  individual,  or  the  dis- 
qualification or  dismissal  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  in  any  instance  where  a  test 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section 
indicates  that  such  individual  has  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance. 
"(b)  PROHiBmoN  on  Service.— 
"(1)  PROHiBn-ED  ACT.— It  Is  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  serve  as  an  airman,  crewmember,  airport 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employee  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(2)  Effect  of  rehabilftation.- No  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  have  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  serve  as  an 
airman,  crewmember.  airport  security 
screening  contract  personnel,  air  carrier  em- 
ployee responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator), 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  unless  such  individual  has 
completed  a  program  of  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Performance  of  prior  duties  prohib- 
rrED.- Any  such  individual  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  used,  in  violation 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  who — 
"(A)  engaged  in  such  use  while  on  duty; 
"(B)  prior  to  such  use  had  undertaken  or 
completed  a  rehabilitation  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  following  such  determination  refuses 
to  undertake  such  a  rehabilitation  program; 
or 

"(D)  following  such  determination  fails  to 
complete  such  a  rehabilitation  program, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  the  duties 
relating  to  air  transportation  which  such  in- 
dividual performed  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
determination. 
"(c)  Program  for  Rehabilitation. — 
"(1)    Program    for    employees   of   car- 
riers.—The    Administrator   shall    prescribe 
regulations  setting  forth  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  programs  which  at  a  mini- 
mum provide  for  the  identification  and  op- 
portunity  for  treatment   of  employees   re- 


ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  in  need  of  as- 
sistance in  resolving  problems  with  the  use. 
in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  of 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances.  Each  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  is  encouraged 
to  make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of  its 
employees  in  addition  to  those  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1).  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  from  estab- 
lishing a  program  under  this  subsection  in 
cooperation  with  any  other  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  at  a  minimum 
provides  for  the  identification  and  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment  of  those  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  whose 
duties  include  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  resolving  problems  with  the  use  of  alcohol 
land!  or  controlled  substances. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Testing.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  develop 
requirements  which  shall — 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11,  1988.  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which — 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  Involved 
in  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
individual  under  this  section  shall  have  the 
capability  and  facility,  at  such  laboratory,  of 
performing  screening  and  confirmation  tests; 
"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognized  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  Individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 
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"(f)  Definition.". 

TESTING  TO  ENHANCE  RAILROAD  SAFETY 

Sec.  4.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)(l)  In  the  interest  of  safety,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  re- 
lating to  alcohol  and  drug  use  in  railroad  op- 
erations. Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which— 

"(A)  requires  railroads  to  conduct 
preemployment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  all  railroad 
employees  responsible  for  safety-sensitive 
functions  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(B)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualification  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  or  to  have 
been  impaired  by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 

"(C)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualification  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
substance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  and  any  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  issued  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders,  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  safety,  requiring  railroads  to  conduct  peri- 
odic recurring  testing  of  railroad  employees 
responsible  for  such  safety  sensitive  func- 
tions, for  use  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regrula- 
tion.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  governing  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  controlled  substances  In  railroad 
operations  Issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  re- 
quirements which  shall— 

"(A)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  individual  privacy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  specimen  samples: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11.  1988.  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which — 

"(i)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
including  standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(ii)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(ill)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  subsection; 

"(C)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
employee  under  this  subsection  shall  have 


the  capability  and  facility,  at  such  labora- 
tory, of  performing  screening  and  confirma- 
tion tests: 

"(D)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  employee  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(E)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  Individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(F)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for 
testing  to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in 
breath  and  body  fiuid  samples,  including 
urine  and  blood,  through  the  development  of 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(G)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  subsection:  and 

"(H)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  or  orders  setting  forth  re- 
quirements for  rehabilitation  programs 
which  at  a  minimum  provide  for  the  identi- 
fication and  opportunity  for  treatment  of 
railroad  employees  responsible  for  safety- 
sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  in  need  of  assistance  in  resolving 
problems  with  the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  E^ch  railroad  is  encouraged  to 
make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of  its 
employees  in  addition  to  those  employees  re- 
sponsible for  safety  sensitive  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  a  rail- 
road from  establishing  a  program  under  this 
paragraph  in  cooperation  with  any  other 
railroad. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  only  estab- 
lish requirements  that  are  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  IcontroUedl  'controlled  substance" 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

TESTING  TO  ENHANCE  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY 

SEC.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et 
seq. )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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"SEC.   \MM.  ALCOHOL  AND  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCES TESTING. 

"(a)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
the  interest  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety,  issue  reg'ulations  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  Such  regrulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which  requires  motor  carriers  to 
conduct  preemployment,  reasonable  sus- 
picion, random,  and  post-accident  testing  of 
the  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
for  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  regulations,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in  the 
Interest  of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  operators  for  such 
use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(b)  Testing.— 

"(1)  Post-accident  testing.— In  issuing 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  post-accident  testing  of  the  operator  of 
a  commercial  motor  vehicle  be  conducted  in 
the  case  of  any  accident  Involving  a  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  in  which  occurs  loss  of 
human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, other  serious  accidents  involving 
bodily  Injury  or  signiflcant  property  damage. 

"(2)  Testing  as  part  of  medical  examina- 
tion.—Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  pro- 
viding in  such  regulations  that  such  testing 
be  conducted  as  part  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion required  by  subpart  E  of  part  391  of  title 
49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  with  respect 
to  those  operators  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  whom  such  part  is  applicable. 

"(c)  Program  for  Rehabilitation.— The 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  identification 
and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  operators 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  who  are  deter- 
mined to  have  used.  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  opera- 
tors shall  be  required  to  participate  in  such 
program.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  a  motor  carrier  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  subsection  in  coopera- 
tion with  any  other  motor  carrier. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Testing.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11,  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which- 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 


perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  testing  of  any  individual  under  this 
section  shall  have  the  capability  and  facil- 
ity, at  such  laboratory,  of  performing  screen- 
ing and  confirmation  tests; 

"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  Indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognized  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 
"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions.— 

"(1)  State  and  local  law  and  regula- 
tions.—No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  In  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  In- 
consistent with  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 
"(2)  Other  regulations  issued  by  sec- 
retary.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  continue  in  force,  amend,  or 
further  supplement  any  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  commercial  motor  vehicle  em- 
ployees issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  International  obligations.— In  Issu- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  only  establish  requirements  that 
are  consistent  with  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  applicable 
laws  and  regiilations  of  foreign  countries. 
"(f)  Application  of  Penalties.— 
"(1)  Effect  on  (Jther  penalties.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede any  penalty  applicable  to  the  operator 
of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  under  this 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 


"(2)  Determination  of  sanctions.- The 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  sanc- 
tions for  commercial  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors who  are  determined,  as  a  result  of  tests 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section, 
to  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
but  are  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
a  controlled  substance,  as  provided  in  this 
title. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Commer- 
cial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-570;  100  Stat.  5223)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  12020.  Alcohol  and  controlled  sub- 
stances testing.". 
(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  design  within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  imple- 
ment within  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  pilot  test  program 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  on  a  random 
basis  to  determine  whether  an  operator  has 
used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
pilot  test  program  shall  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  partici- 
pation of  States  which  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  shall  select 
four  States  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
States  selected  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  representative  of  varying  geographical 
and  population  characteristics  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  selection  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  historical  geographical  incidence 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  accidents  In- 
volving loss  of  human  life. 

(4)  The  pilot  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  alter- 
native methodologies  for  implementing  a 
system  of  random  testing  of  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(5)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  reconunendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  flmplementa- 
tion,l  implementation  of  a  system  for  the  ran- 
dom testing  of  operators  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary S5,000,000  from  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  404  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2304)  for  fiscal  year  ri990.1 1992. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
12019(6)  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2716(6)). 

TESTING  to  enhance  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "controlled  substance"  means  any  sub- 
stance under  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  whose  use 
the  Secretary  has  determined  has  a  risk  to 
transportation  safety; 
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imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved  in 
the  testing  of  any  individual  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  capability  and  facility,  at 
such  laboratory,  of  performing  screening  and 
confirmation  tests; 

(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate  the 
use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  by 
any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services: 

(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

(e)(1)  No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law.  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life,  injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  mass  transpor- 
tation employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  In  force,  amend,  or  fur- 
ther supplement  any  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances 
by  mass  transportation  employees  issued  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  In  issuing  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  only  establish  re- 
quirements that  are  consistent  with  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

(f)(1)  As  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  shall  require— 


(A)  disqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  employee  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  used  or  to  have  been  impaired 
by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 

(B)  disqualification  for  an  established  pe- 
riod of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  such  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
substance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  or  any  regulations. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  penalty  applicable  to 
a  mass  transportation  employee  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(g)  A  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  section  3,  9, 
or  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1602,  1607a,  or  1614)  or 
section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  if  such  person— 

(1)  is  required,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
to  establish  a  program  of  alcohol  and  con- 
trolled substances  testing;  and 

(2)  fails  to  establish  such  a  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  S.  676  before  the  Senate 
today,  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
once  again  to  send  a  strong  and  clear 
message  to  those  people  that  operate 
our  Nation's  railroads,  subways,  buses, 
planes,  and  trucks  that  the  use  and 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  must  stop. 
S.  676,  the  Omnibus  Transportation 
Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991,  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  needless  deaths  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol by  the  operators  of  our  transpor- 
tation systems. 

This  bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Danforth  and  23  other  Senators,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  bill  that  Senator 
Danforth  and  I  introduced  in  the  100th 
and  101st  Congresses.  Those  bills  were 
debated,  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Senate  twice  in  the  100th 
Congress  and  three  times  in  the  101st 
Congress.  However,  regrettably  for 
transportation  safety,  the  101st  Con- 
gress ended  without  an  agreement  with 
the  House  on  drug  and  alcohol  legisla- 
tion. This  Congress,  once  again  the 
Commerce  Committee  overwhelmingly 
has  reported  this  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  finally  enact  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

We  continue  to  see  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  In  the  railroad  industry,  as 
recently  as  2  years  ago,  an  accident  oc- 
curred every  12'/i  days  in  which  either 
drugs  or  alcohol  were  involved.  In  the 
aviation  industry,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  [DOT]  Inspector  Gen- 
eral reported  in  1989  that  10,300  cer- 
tified airmen  had  had  their  drivers  li- 
censes suspended  or  revoked  for  driving 
while  intoxicated  during  the  preceding 
7  years.  In  the  motor  carrier  industry, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  recently  found  that  33  percent  of 
the  fatally  injured  truck  drivers  tested 
positive  for  alcohol  and  other  drugs  of 
abuse,  with  stimulants  being  the  most 
frecjuently  identified  drug  class.  The 
most  frequently  cited  cause  of  acci- 
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dents  was  fatigue,  31  percent,  followed 
by  alcohol  and  other  drug  impairment, 
29  percent.  Futhermore,  of  the  drivers 
who  were  fatigued,  33  percent  of  those 
also  were  impaired  by  alcohol  and/or 
other  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  our  effort  to  require 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  programs  for 
safety-sensitive  transportation  em- 
ployees began  4  years  ago,  when-  25  peo- 
ple tragically  lost  their  lives  in  sepa- 
rate airline  and  rail  passenger  acci- 
dents. Specifically,  in  January  1987,  16 
people  died  when  an  Amtrak  passenger 
train  was  struck  by  a  Conrail  engine  in 
Chase,  MD.  Two  weeks  later,  nine  peo- 
ple were  killed  when  a  Continental  Ex- 
press commuter  aircraft  crashed  in  the 
mountains  near  Durango,  CO.  More  re- 
cently, three  Northwest  Airlines  pilots 
were  convicted  for  flying  while  intoxi- 
cated. The  flight  was  between  Fargo, 
ND,  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  only  rea- 
son we  know  these  pilots  were  legally 
intoxicated  is  because  the  airport  au- 
thorities called  for  testing  under  Min- 
nesota State  law — testing  which  is  not 
required  under  current  Federal  law.  On 
December  28.  1990,  in  Boston,  33  people 
were  injured  when  the  trolley  car  driv- 
en by  an  operator  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  crashed  into  another  trolley 
car. 

These  incidents  had  at  least  one 
thing  in  common.  Proof  was  estab- 
lished that  the  individuals  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  transportation  either 
had  been  drinking  alcohol  or  had  used 
cocaine,  marijuana,  or  the  hallucino- 
genic drug,  PCP.  This  use  theatened 
their  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  trav- 
eling public  for  whom  they  were  re- 
sponsible. 

DOT  has  issued  a  series  of  transpor- 
tation testing  rules  and  regulations. 
However,  the  regulations  cover  drug 
testing  but  do  not  include  alcohol  test- 
ing. Our  bill  includes  alcohol — another 
drug  with  serious  consequences  to  safe- 
ty. In  addition,  the  drug  rules  covering 
mass  transportation  workers  issued  by 
DOT  were  struck  down  by  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  January  1990— the 
court  found  that  the  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit Administration  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient agency  authority  to  mandate 
drug  testing.  S.  676  corrects  that  defi- 
ciency. We  cannot  afford  to  have  mil- 
lions of  commuters  each  day  subject  to 
the  risks  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by 
the  operators  of  the  systems.  Further- 
more, enactment  of  mandatory  drug 
and  alcohol  testing,  including  random 
testing,  ensures  that  such  testing  will 
continue  despite  possible  changes  in 
the  administration  officials  charged 
with  its  implementation. 

This  legislation  is  eminently  fair.  It 
both  mandates  testing  to  protect  the 
public  and  includes  strong  safeguards 
to  ensure  accurate  testing  and  to  pro- 
tect innocent  employees.  These  safe- 
guards include  a  requirement  that  test- 
ing follow  De];>artment  of  Health  and 


Human  Services  guidelines;  that  initial 
screening  tests  be  followed  up  by  con- 
firmatory tests  by  laboratories  that 
meet  rigorous  certification  standards; 
and  that  the  confidentiality  of  the  re- 
sults and  medical  histories  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  also  multimodal,  covering 
the  rail,  aviation,  motor  carrier,  and 
mass  transit  industries. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
broad  support.  The  Senate  has  consid- 
ered this  critical  safety  legislation  five 
times.  This  legislation  has  passed  by 
large  majorities  five  times.  Ovu*  resolve 
in  this  102d  Congress  is  greater  than 
ever.  The  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
demands  nothing  less  than  prompt  en- 
actment of  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
legislation  for  all  commercial  modes  of 
travel. 

It  is  critical  that  we  take  every  step 
possible  to  improve  transportation 
safety.  By  requiring  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  of  safety-sensitive  transpor- 
tation workers,  this  legislation  will 
significantly  enhance  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  It  should  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Mr.  President,  those  who  drink  alcohol 
and/or  use  illegal  drugs  have  no  busi- 
ness operating  a  train,  plane,  truck,  or 
bus.  They  have  no  business  assuming 
responsibility  for  innocent  lives.  I 
know  the  vast  majority  of  transpor- 
tation workers  do  not  abuse  the  trust 
we  place  in  them,  but  we  cannot  take 
the  risk  that  a  few  of  their  colleagues 
do  not  share  their  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  supporting  this  important 
safety  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  House  members  toward  enact- 
ment of  this  much  needed  legislation. 

RANDOM  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TESTING— THE 
NEED  IS  CLEAR 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  4,  1987,  a  Conrail  engineer  and 
brakeman  who  were  smoking  mari- 
juana ignored  a  series  of  stop  signals 
near  Chase,  MD,  and  collided  with  an 
Amtrak  train.  Sixteen  innocent  people 
were  killed — many  of  them  college  stu- 
dents. One  hundred  and  seventy  people 
were  injured.  The  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  [NTSB]  concluded 
that  the  Conrail  engineer's  marijuana 
impairment  resulted  in  the  worst  acci- 
dent in  Amtrak's  history. 

In  response.  Senator  Hollings  and  I 
have  introduced  and  fought  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  require  drug 
and  alcohol  testing  of  safety-sensitive 
transportation  workers.  To  date,  ac- 
tions taken  on  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
have  included  the  following: 

Hoi  lings- Danforth  testing  provisions 
passed  the  Senate  twice  during  the 
100th  Congress,  once  by  an  83-to-7  vote, 
and  once  by  voice  vote.  In  1988,  the 
House  voted  377  to  27  on  a  nonbinding 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Senate's 
testing  language.  However,  testing  did 


not  become  the  law  because  a  few  key 
House  Members  blocked  further  action. 

In  November  1988.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  issued  drug  test- 
ing rules.  While  Senator  Hollings  and 
I  believe  this  is  a  positive  step,  legisla- 
tion is  still  necessary.  The  rules  do  not 
include  alcohol  testing;  they  are  not 
consistent  from  mode  to  mode;  intra- 
state operators  are  not  covered;  and 
testing  needs  to  be  the  law.  not  subject 
to  the  whims  of  a  future  administra- 
tion. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  Hollings- 
Danforth  aviation,  rail,  and  motor  car- 
rier testing  provisions  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  three  times  and  included 
in  four  House-Senate  conferences,  but 
House  conferees  refused  to  discuss  test- 
ing. 

Reacting  to  a  1988  court  decision 
blocking  mass  transit  testing  because 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tion [UMTA]  has  no  specific  safety  au- 
thority, the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  to  give  DOT  a 
statutory  mandate  to  issue  mass  tran- 
sit drug  and  alcohol  testing  rules. 

On  March  14,  Senator  Hollings  and  I, 
along  with  23  cosponsors,  again  intro- 
duced S.  676,  a  bill  that  mandates  test- 
ing for  critical  aviation  and  railroad 
crews,  bus  and  truck  drivers,  and  mass 
transit  workers. 

S.  676  provides  for  preemployment, 
postaccident,  periodic,  reasonable  sus- 
picion, and  random  testing.  It  provides 
for  privacy  of  individuals,  confidential- 
ity of  test  results  and  medical  his- 
tories, and  impartial  testing  methods. 
Also,  it  incorporates  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  [HHS] 
guidelines  to  require  strict  chain  of 
custody  practices  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  specimens,  and  requires  that 
positive  initial  screening  tests  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  highly  reliable  GC/MS 
confirmatory  tests  by  HHS  certified 
labs. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  first 
statistics  from  DOT-mandated  drug 
testing  have  begun  to  come  in.  Last 
December,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]  reported  that,  be- 
tween January  and  June  1990,  only  561 
drug  tests  were  positive,  or  0.47  percent 
of  the  120,642  tests  conducted.  FAA  said 
that  61.5  percent  of  the  positives  oc- 
curred during  preemployment  testing, 
31  percent  during  random  testing,  and 
the  remainder  during  postaccident, 
reasonable  cause  and  return-to-duty 
testing. 

On  May  1,  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration [FRA]  reported  that  posi- 
tive test  results  from  postaccident 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  were  3.2  per- 
cent during  1990,  down  from  6  percent 
in  1988.  In  1990,  only  2.2  percent  of  rail- 
road employees  tested  positive  in  rea- 
sonable cause  testing,  down  from  5.4 
percent  in  1988.  Random  testing 
positives  were  slightly  over  1  percent, 
based  on  more  than  35,000  tests.  No  re- 
sults are  available  for  truck  and  bus 
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On  December  28,  1990,  a  Boston  mass 
transit  operator,  with  a  BAC  above  0.10 
percent,  crashed  his  trolley  car  into 
another  injuring  33  people.  UMTA 
lacks  the  authority  to  require  either 
drug  or  alcohol  testing  of  such  trans- 
portation workers. 

In  February  1990,  NTSB  announced 
the  results  of  a  1-year  survey  of  fatal 
truck  accidents  in  eight  States:  33  per- 
cent of  the  fatally  injured  drivers  test- 
ed positive  for  alcohol  or  other  drugs  of 
abuse.  Now  that  DOT  can  proceed  with 
random  and  postaccident  drug  testing, 
we  have  the  tools  to  deter  substance 
abuse  by  interstate  truck  and  bus  driv- 
ers, and  to  measure  the  results.  How- 
ever, DOT'S  rules  don't  cover  intra- 
state motor  carrier  operators,  such  as 
local  schoolbus  drivers  in  Montgomery 
County,  MD.  Since  that  county  began 
testing  its  schoolbus  drivers  for  drugs 
and  alcohol  in  March,  two  drivers  have 
been  fired  and  one  has  resigned  after 
testing  positive  for  illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  676.  The  continuation  of 
DOT'S  alcohol  and  drug  testing  pro- 
gram is  crucial  to  public  safety.  Enact- 
ing random  alcohol  and  drug  testing 
into  law  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  is  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

So,  the  bill  (S.  676),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Transportation  Employee  Testing 
Act  of  1991". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrress  finds  that— 

(1)  alcohol  abuse  and  illegal  drug  use  pose 
significant  dangers  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation; 

(2)  millions  of  the  Nation's  citizens  utilize 
transportation  by  aircraft,  railroads,  trucks, 
and  buses,  and  depend  on  the  operators  of 
aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses  to  perform 
in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner: 

(3)  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  expended  to 
eliminate  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  use  of  Il- 
legal drugs,  whether  on  duty  or  off  duty,  by 
those  individuals  who  are  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft,  trains,  trucks,  and  buses; 

(4)  the  use  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drugs  has 
been  demonstrated  to  affect  significantly  the 
performance  of  individuals,  and  has  been 
proven  to  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
transportation  accidents; 

(5)  the  testing  of  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  has  shown  that  the  most 


effective  deterrent  to  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
use  of  illegal  drugs  is  increased  testing.  In- 
cluding random  testing: 

(6)  adequate  safeguards  can  be  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  testing  for  abuse  of 
alcohol  or  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  performed  in 
a  manner  which  protects  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy,  ensures  that  no  individual 
is  harassed  by  being  treated  differently  from 
other  individuals,  and  ensures  that  no  indi- 
vidual's reputation  or  career  development  Is 
unduly  threatened  or  harmed;  and 

(7)  rehabilitation  is  a  critical  component  of 
any  testing  program  for  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  individuals,  as  appropriate. 

TESTING  TO  ENHANCE  AVIATION  SAFETY 

Sec  3.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

*SEC.    6M.    ALCOHOL    AND    CONTROLLED    SUB- 
STANCES TESTING. 

"(a)  TESTING  Program.— 

"(1)  Program  for  employees  of  car- 
riers.—The  Administrator  shall,  in  the  in- 
terest of  aviation  safety,  prescribe  regula- 
tions within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  a  program  which  requires  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  to  conduct 
preemployment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  airmen, 
crewmembers,  airport  security  screening 
contract  personnel,  and  other  air  carrier  em- 
ployees responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
for  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Administrator  may  also  prescribe  regu- 
lations, as  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate in  the  interest  of  safety,  for  the 
conduct  of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such 
employees  for  such  use  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  program  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  whose  duties  include  re- 
sponsibility for  safety-sensitive  functions. 
Such  program  shall  provide  for  preemploy- 
ment. reasonable  suspicion,  random,  and 
post-accident  testing  for  use,  in  violation  of 
law  or  Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance.  The  Administrator 
may  also  prescribe  regulations,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  employees  for  such 
use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(3)  Suspension;  revocation;  disquali- 
fication; dismissal.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions under  the  programs  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  require, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  any  certifi- 
cate Issued  to  such  an  individual,  or  the  dis- 
qualification or  dismissal  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  in  any  instance  where  a  test 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section 
indicates  that  such  Individual  has  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance. 

"(b)  PROHIBmON  ON  Ser\ice.— 

"(1)  PROHiBriED  ACT.— It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  serve  as  an  airman,  crewmember,  airport 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employee  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator),  or   employee   of   the    Federal 
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Aviation  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(2)  Effect  of  rehabilitation.— No  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  have  used,  in 
violation  of  law  or  Federal  regrulation,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  serve  as  an 
airman,  crewmember,  airport  security 
screening  contract  personnel,  air  carrier  em- 
ployee responsible  for  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Administrator), 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  unless  such  individual  has 
completed  a  program  of  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Performance  of  prior  duties  prohib- 
ited.—Any  such  individual  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  used,  in  violation 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  who— 

"(A)  engaged  in  such  use  while  on  duty, 

"(B)  prior  to  such  use  had  undertaken  or 
completed  a  rehabilitation  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  following  such  determination  refuses 
to  undertake  such  a  rehabilitation  program; 
or 

"(D)  following  such  determination  fails  to 
complete  such  a  rehabilitation  program, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  the  duties 
relating  to  air  transportation  which  such  in- 
dividual i)erformed  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
determination. 

"(0)  Program  for  Rehabilitation.— 

"(1)  Program  for  employees  of  car- 
riers.—The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  setting  forth  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  programs  which  at  a  mini- 
mum provide  for  the  identification  and  op- 
portunity for  treatment  of  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  in  need  of  as- 
sistance in  resolving  problems  with  the  use, 
in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  of 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances.  Each  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  is  encouraged 
to  make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of 
its  employees  in  addition  to  those  employees 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1).  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
(juired  to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  from  estab- 
lishing a  program  under  this  subsection  in 
cooperation  with  any  other  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier. 

"(2)  Program  for  faa  employees.— The 
Administrator  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  at  a  minimum 
provides  for  the  identification  and  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment  of  those  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  whose 
duties  include  responsibility  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  resolving  problems  with  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  controlled  substances. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Testing.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  develop 
requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances.  In- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11,  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all    aspects   of   laboratory    controlled    sub- 


stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing; 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested;  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section; 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
in  the  controlled  substances  testing  of  any 
individual  under  this  section  shall  have  the 
capability  and  facility,  at  such  laboratory,  of 
performing  screening  and  confirmation  tests; 

"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognized  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test^ 
ing  to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests  by  nondiscriminatory  and  impartial 
methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions.— 

"(1)  state  and  local  law  and  regula- 
tions.—No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  in  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section,  except  that  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  preempt  provisions  of 
State  criminal  law  which  impose  sanctions 
for  reckless  conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of 
life,  injury,  or  damage  to  property,  whether 
the  provisions  apply  specifically  to  employ- 
ees of  an  air  carrier  or  foreigrn  air  carrier,  or 
to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Other  regulations  issued  by  adminis- 
trator.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  to  continue  in  force,  amend, 
or  further  supplement  any  regulations  issued 


before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
that  govern  the  use  of  alcohol  and  controlled 
substances  by  airmen,  crewmembers,  alrpxDrt 
security  screening  contract  personnel,  air 
carrier  employees  responsible  for  safety-sen- 
sitive functions  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator), or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  safety-sensitive  functions. 

"(3)  International  obligations.— In  pre- 
scribing regulations  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  only  establish  require- 
ments applicable  to  foreign  air  carriers  that 
are  consistent  with  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  consideration  any  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  jointly,  shall 
call  on  the  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  to 
strengthen  and  enforce  existing  standards  to 
prohibit  the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Fed- 
eral regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance  by  crew  members  in  international 
civil  aviation. 

"(0  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Administrator.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
title  VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  614.  Alcohol  and  controlled  substances 
testing. 

"(a)  Testing  program. 

"(b)  Prohibition  on  service. 

"(c)  Program  for  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  Procedures. 

"(e)  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 

"(f)  Definition.". 

testing  to  enhance  railroad  safety 
Sec.  4.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)(l)  In  the  interest  of  safety,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  re- 
lating to  alcohol  and  drug  use  in  railroad  op- 
erations. Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which — 

"(A)  requires  railroads  to  conduct 
preemployment.  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  all  railroad 
employees  responsible  for  safety-sensitive 
functions  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, ol  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 

"(B)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualification  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  or  to  have 
been  Impaired  by  alcohol  while  on  duty;  and 
"(C)  requires,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  disqualification  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  or  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ployee determined  to  have  used  a  controlled 
substance,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty, 
except  as  permitted  for  medical  purposes  by 
law  and  any  rules,  regrulations,  standards,  or 
orders  Issued  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders,  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  safety,  requiring  railroads  to  conduct  peri- 
odic recurring  testing  of  railroad  employees 
responsible  for  such  safety  sensitive  func- 
tions, for  use  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
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methods,  so  that  no  employee  is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  or  orders  setting  forth  re- 
quirements for  rehabilitation  programs 
which  at  a  minimum  provide  for  the  Identi- 
fication and  opportunity  for  treatment  of 
railroad  employees  responsible  for  safety- 
sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  In  need  of  assistance  in  resolving 
problems  with  the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  Each  railroad  is  encouraged  to 
make  such  a  program  available  to  all  of  its 
employees  in  addition  to  those  employees  re- 
sponsible for  safety  sensitive  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  In  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  a  rail- 
road from  establishing  a  program  under  this 
paragraph  In  cooperation  with  any  other 
railroad. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  only  estab- 
lish requirements  that  are  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'controlled  substance'  means  any 
substance  under  section  102(6)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  spec- 
ified by  the  Secretary.". 

TESTING  TO  ENHANCE  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY 

SEC.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.    12020.  ALCOHOL  AND  CONTROLLED   SUB- 
STANCES TESTING. 

"(a)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall.  In 
the  interest  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety.  Issue  regulations  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  establish  a 
program  which  requires  motor  carriers  to 
conduct  preemployment,  reasonable  sus- 
picion, random,  and  post-accident  testing  of 
the  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
for  use.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance. 
The  Secretary  may  also  issue  regulations,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  for  the  conduct  of  periodic 
recurring  testing  of  such  operators  for  such 
use  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(b)  Testing.— 

"(1)     POST-ACCIDENT     TESTING.- In     ISSUlng 

such  regrulatlons,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  post-accident  testing  of  the  operator  of 
a  commercial  motor  vehicle  be  conducted  in 
the  case  of  any  accident  involving  a  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  in  which  occurs  loss  of 
human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, other  serious  accidents  involving 
bodily  injury  or  significant  property  damage. 

"(2)  Testing  as  part  of  medical  examina- 
tion.—Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  pro- 
viding in  such  regulations  that  such  testing 
be  conducted  as  part  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion required  by  subpart  E  of  part  391  of  title 
49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  with  respect 
to  those  operators  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  whom  such  part  is  applicable. 

"(c)  Program  for  Rehabilitation.— The 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  identification 
and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  operators 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  who  are  deter- 


mined to  have  used.  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  opera- 
tors shall  be  required  to  participate  in  such 
program.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  a  motor  carrier  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  subsection  In  coopera- 
tion with  any  other  motor  carrier. 

"(d)  Procedures  for  Testing.— In  estab- 
lishing the  program  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  requirements  which  shall— 

"(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. Individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  controlled  substances,  in- 
corporate the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  scientific  and  technical 
guidelines  dated  April  11,  1988,  and  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  thereto,  including 
mandatory  guidelines  which— 

"(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  In  carrying  out  this  section.  In- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing: 

"(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  Individuals  may 
be  tested:  and 

"(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  in  car- 
rying out  this  section: 

"(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved 
In  the  testing  of  any  individual  under  this 
section  shall  have  the  capability  and  facil- 
ity, at  such  laboratory,  of  performing  screen- 
ing and  confirmation  tests: 

"(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  indicate 
the  use,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
by  any  individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a 
scientifically  recognized  method  of  testing 
capable  of  providing  quantitative  data  re- 
garding alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance: 

"(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  In  the  event  the  Individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
Independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory If  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test; 

"(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  Quid  samples.  Including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
information  relating  to  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance)  of  employees,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  test  results  for  the  or- 
derly imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
under  this  section;  and 

"(8)  ensure  that  employees  are  selected  for 
tests   by    nondiscriminatory    and   Impartial 
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methods,  so  that  no  employee  Is  harassed  by 
being  treated  differently  from  other  employ- 
ees in  similar  circumstances. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions.— 

"(1)  State  and  local  law  and  regula- 
tions.—No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  have  In  effect  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  provisions  of  State  crimi- 
nal law  which  impose  sanctions  for  reckless 
conduct  leading  to  actual  loss  of  life.  Injury, 
or  damage  to  property,  whether  the  provi- 
sions apply  specifically  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  employees,  or  to  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Other  regulations  issued  by  sec- 
retary.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  continue  In  force,  amend,  or 
further  supplement  any  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  commercial  motor  vehicle  em- 
ployees issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  International  obligations.— In  issu- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  only  establish  requirements  that 
are  consistent  with  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries. 

"(0  APPLICATION  OF  Penalties.— 

"(1)  Effect  on  other  penalties.— Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede any  penalty  applicable  to  the  operator 
of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  under  this 
title  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(2)  Determination  of  sanctions.— The 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  sanc- 
tions for  commercial  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tors who  are  determined,  as  a  result  of  tests 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  section, 
to  have  used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal 
regulation,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
but  are  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
a  controlled  substance,  as  provided  in  this 
title. 

"(g)  Definition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  under  section  102(6)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(6))  specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Commer- 
cial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-570:  100  Stat.  5223)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  12020.  Alcohol  and  controlled  sub- 
stances testing.". 
(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  design  within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  imple- 
ment within  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  pilot  test  program 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  on  a  random 
basis  to  determine  whether  an  operator  has 
used.  In  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
pilot  test  program  shall  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  partici- 
pation of  States  which  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  shall  select 
four  States  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
States  selected  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  representative  of  varying  geographical 
and  population  characteristics  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  selection  takes  into  consider- 


ation the  historical,  geographical  incidence 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  accidents  in- 
volving loss  of  human  life. 

(4)  The  pilot  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  alter- 
native methodologies  for  implementing  a 
system  of  random  testing  of  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(5)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  implementation 
of  a  system  for  the  random  testing  of  opera- 
tors of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary $5,000,000  from  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  404  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
porUtion  Assistance  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2304)  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
12019(6)  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2716(6)). 

testing  to  enhance  mass  transportation 

SAFETY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "controlled  substance"  means  any  sub- 
stance under  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6))  whose  use 
the  Secretary  has  determined  has  a  risk  to 
transportation  safety: 

(2)  "person"  includes  any  corporation, 
partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  or 
other  entity  organized  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of 
any  foreign  country; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 

(4)  "mass  transportation"  means  all  forms 
of  mass  transportation  except  those  forms 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  covered 
adequately,  for  purposes  of  employee  drug 
and  alcohol  testing,  by  either  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431  et 
seq.)  or  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  interest 
of  mass  transportation  safety.  Issue  regula- 
tions within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  a  program  which  requires 
mass  transportation  operations  which  are  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  section  3,  9,  or  18  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1602,  1607a,  or  1614)  or  section  103(e)(4)  of  UUe 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  conduct 
preemployment,  reasonable  suspicion,  ran- 
dom, and  post-accident  testing  of  mass 
transportation  employees  responsible  for 
safety-sensitive  functions  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  use.  In  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation,  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance.  The  Secretary  may  also  issue  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate in  the  Interest  of  safety,  for  the  con- 
duct of  periodic  recurring  testing  of  such  em- 
ployees for  such  use  in  violation  of  law  or 
Federal  regulation. 

(2)  In  issuing  such  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  that  post-accident  test- 
ing of  such  a  mass  transportation  employee 
be  conducted  in  the  case  of  any  accident  in- 
volving mass  transportation  In  which  occurs 
loss  of  human  life,  or,  as  determined  by  the 


Secretary,  other  serious  accidents  Involving 
bodily  Injury  or  significant  property  damage. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
setting  forth  requirements  for  rehabilitation 
programs  which  provide  for  the  Identifica- 
tion and  opportunity  for  treatment  of  mass 
transportation  employees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  who  are  determined  to  have 
used,  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  employees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  In  such  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  a  mass 
transportation  operation  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  section  in  cooperation 
with  any  other  such  operation. 

(d)  In  establishing  the  program  required 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop requirements  which  shall— 

(1)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, individual  privacy  In  the  collection 
of  specimen  samples: 

(2)  with  respect  to  laboratories  and  testing 
procedures  for  controlled  substances,  incor- 
porate the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Service  scientific  and  technical  guidelines 
dated  April  11.  1988.  and  any  subsequent 
amendments  thereto,  including  mandatory 
guidelines  which— 

(A)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  controlled  sub- 
stances testing  and  laboratory  procedures  to 
be  applied  In  carrying  out  this  section.  In- 
cluding standards  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  con- 
trolled substances  tests  and  strict  proce- 
dures governing  the  chain  of  custody  of  spec- 
imen samples  collected  for  controlled  sub- 
stances testing: 

(B)  establish  the  minimum  list  of  con- 
trolled substances  for  which  individuals  may 
be  tested:  and 

(C)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  labora- 
tories and  criteria  for  certification  and  rev- 
ocation of  certification  of  laboratories  to 
perform  controlled  substances  testing  In  car- 
rying out  this  section: 

(3)  require  that  all  laboratories  involved  in 
the  testing  of  any  individual  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  capability  and  facility,  at 
such  laboratory,  of  performing  screening  and 
confirmation  tests: 

(4)  provide  that  all  tests  which  Indicate  the 
use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  by 
any  Individual  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  sci- 
entifically recognized  method  of  testing  ca- 
pable of  providing  quantitative  data  regard- 
ing alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance: 

(5)  provide  that  each  specimen  sample  be 
subdivided,  secured,  and  labelled  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tested  individual  and  that  a  por- 
tion thereof  be  retained  in  a  secure  manner 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tampering,  so 
that  in  the  event  the  individual's  confirma- 
tion test  results  are  positive  the  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  have  the  retained  por- 
tion assayed  by  a  confirmation  test  done 
independently  at  a  second  certified  labora- 
tory if  the  individual  requests  the  independ- 
ent test  within  three  days  after  being  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  the  confirmation  test: 

(6)  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  for  test- 
ing to  detect  and  quantify  alcohol  in  breath 
and  body  fluid  samples,  including  urine  and 
blood,  through  the  development  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services: 

(7)  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of  test 
results  and  medical  information  (other  than 
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for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Moore  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
for  not  to  exceed  20  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NOS. 
102-5  AND  102-^ 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  two  treaties  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  Friday,  May  17,  1991,  by 
the  President: 

The  Basel  Convention  on  the  Control 
of  Transboundary  Movements  of  Haz- 
ardous Wastes  and  Their  Disposal 
(Treaty  Document  No.  102-5);  and 

The  treaty  with  Tunisia  Concerning 
the  Reciprocal  Encouragement  and 
Protection  of  Investment  (Treaty  Doc- 
ument No.  102-6). 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first  time; 
that  they  be  referred,  with  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed; and  that  the  President's  messages 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Con- 
trol of  Transboundary  Movements  of 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Disposal, 
with  Annexes,  done  at  Basel  on  March 
22,  1989.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  enclosed  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Convention,  which  was  nego- 
tiated under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  United 
States,  makes  environmentally  sound 
management  the  prerequisite  to  any 
transboundary  movement  of  wastes.  To 
that  end,  it  bars  transboundary  move- 
ments unless  every  country  involved 
has  consented.  Even  when  consent  is 
obtained,  shipments  must  be  prohibited 
when  either  the  country  from  which 
the  wastes  are  exported  or  the  country 
in  which  the  wastes  will  be  disposed 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  shii>- 
ment  will  not  be  handled  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner.  The  Conven- 
tion also  provides  for  the  environ- 
mentally sound  management  of  wastes 
that  are  illegally  transported. 

Upon  receiving  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  interested  agencies,  I 
personally  authorized  signature  of  the 
Convention  by  the  United  States  last 
March.  The  notice-and-consent  regime 
it  establishes  advances  environmental 
goals  that  the  United  States  has  long 


held.  We  were  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  exports 
of  hazardous  wastes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  importing  country.  In 
March  1989,  as  negotiations  of  this  Con- 
vention were  concluding,  I  announced 
that  the  Administration  planned  to 
seek  statutory  authority  to  ban  ex- 
ports of  hazardous  wastes  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  bilateral  agreement  providing 
for  the  environmentally  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  wastes.  We  now  have  such 
agreements  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Proposed  legislation  supported  by  the 
Administration  has  recently  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

GEORGE  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  17, 1991. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  Concerning 
the  Reciprocal  Encouragement  and 
Protection  of  Investment,  with  Proto- 
col, signed  at  Washington  on  May  15, 
1990.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
this  treaty. 

The  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty 
(BIT)  program,  initiated  in  1981.  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  protect  U.S. 
investment.  The  treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  Tuni- 
sia and  other  governments  to  adopt 
macroeconomlc  and  structural  policies 
that  will  promote  economic  growth.  It 
is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international 
investment  system  in  which  partici- 
pants respond  to  market  forces  pro- 
vides the  best  and  most  efficient  mech- 
anism to  promote  global  economic  de- 
velopment. A  specific  tenet,  reflected 
in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment abroad  and  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  Parties  also  agree  to  international 
law  standards  for  expropriation  and 
compensation;  to  free  financial  trans- 
fers; and  to  procedures,  including  inter- 
national arbitration,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible 
and  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  with  protocol,  at 
an  early  date. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  17, 1991. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  17,  1991, 
during:  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nomination  received  on  May  17, 
1991,  is  printed  in  today's  Record  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


CERTIFICATION  REGARDING  JA- 
PAN'S TRADE  IN  SEA  TURTLES 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS— PM 
49 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  reported  that  on 
May  17,  1991,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  he  had  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  March  20,  1991,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Manuel  Lujan  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Robert  Mosbacher  certified 
under  section  8  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967,  as  amended  (Pelly 
Amendment),  22  U.S.C.  1978(a)(2),  that 
nationals  of  Japan  have  engaged  in 
trade  in  sea  turtles  that  threatens  the 
survival  of  two  endangered  species  and 
severely  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora  (CITES),  an  international 
conservation  program. 

The  certification  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  was 
made  because  Japan  has  allowed  its  na- 
tionals to  import  large  amounts  of  raw 
hawksbill  sea  turtle  shell  and  olive  rid- 
ley  sea  turtle  skin.  All  sea  turtles  were 
recognized  as  endangered  by  CITES  on 
July  1,  1975,  and  listed  on  Appendix  I  of 
that  convention,  which  prohibits  all 
international  trade  in  the  listed  prod- 
ucts. When  Japan  joined  CITES  in  1981, 
it  reserved  on  hawksbill  and  olive  rid- 
ley  sea  turtles  and  continued  to  trade 
in  them. 

Since  the  certification,  my  Adminis- 
tration has  held  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  in  an  effort  to 
end  its  trade  in  sea  turtles.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  responded  by 
ending  its  trade  in  olive  ridley  sea  tur- 
tles and  announcing  publicly  its  intent 
to  withdraw  its  reservations  to  CITES 
on  olive  ridleys.  It  has  also  announced 
publicly  its  commitment  to  end  all 
trade  in  hawksbill  sea  turtles  by  a  date 
certain  and  make  a  decision  in  the  near 
future  on  the  specific  date  for  ending 
the  trade  and  for  lifting  its  reservation 
to  CITES  for  this  species.  Given  these 
commitments,  I  have  decided  not  to 


recommend  specific  measures  to  pro- 
hibit wildlife  imports  at  this  time 
pending  an  assessment  within  30  days 
of  the  adequacy  of  Japan's  actions  to 
lift  its  reservation  and  bring  to  a  con- 
clusive end  its  trade  in  hawksbill  sea 
turtles.  Based  on  that  assessment,  an 
additional  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  May  17. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  20,  1991. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  desig'nate 
the  month  of  May  1991,  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating- 
May  22,  1991.  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week." 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
sigrned,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  20,  1991,  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  REID]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1415.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  2127.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  programs  of 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1415.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLtTTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  20,  1991,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991.  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day.  " 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-53.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3037 

"Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1929 
appropriated  $130,000  for  a  study  regarding 
construction  of  a  bridge  in  the  Fort  Yates 
area;  and 

"Whereas  the  Fortieth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly in  1967  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution Z  urging  Congress  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  construction  of  such  a 
bridge;  and 

"Whereas  the  Forty-first  Legislative  As- 
sembly in  1969  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  45  urging  Congress  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  United  States  Sen- 
ate Bill  229,  which  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  adopted  Senate  Bill  229. 
which  authorized  construction  of  the  bridge 
as  part  of  the  1970  Flood  Control  Act;  and 

"Whereas  S470.000  has  been  expended  on 
site  studies,  bridge  design,  and  other  pre- 
paratory work  as  of  June  1972;  and 

"Whereas  Congress,  in  1990,  authorized  an 
additional  expenditure  of  S250.000  to  be  used 
for  study  and  design  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge 
project  is  in  danger  of  being  deauthorized  by 
law  if  further  funds  are  not  expended  on  the 
project;  and 

"Whereas  the  vast  area  of  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  lying  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  crossings  at  Bismarck.  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  100  miles,  has  been  bisected  by 
the  Missouri  River  and  Lake  Oahe,  requiring 
residents  of,  and  travelers  through,  the  area 
to  travel  great  distances  to  establish  river 
crossings;  and 

"Whereas  a  modern  bridge  crossing  over 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Yates  and  Elmmons  County,  North  Dakota, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  activities  in  the  area  and  would 
provide  increased  potential  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, tourism,  and  recreational  use  of 
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ed States  of  America  have  performed  their 
duties  with  exceptional  competence,  great 
courage  and  that  singular  vigor  and  deter- 
mination which  exemplify  the  very  essence 
of  the  American  spirit;  and 

"Whereas  the  victory  achieved  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  bears  witness  to  the 
world's  intolerance  of  tyranny  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  international  cooperation  in  bringing 
about  the  defeat  of  those  who  would  defy 
international  law  and  challenge  world  order; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Regular 
Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  President  George  Bush; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Baker;  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Richard  Cheney;  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Colin  Powell: 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  and 
Allied  Forces,  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf;  and  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica be  commended  for  a  job  exceedingly  well 
done:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Memorial  to  President  George  Bush; 
to  Secretary  of  State,  James  Baker;  to  Rich- 
ard Cheney,  Secretary  of  Defense:  to  General 
Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  to  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
commander  of  the  United  States  and  Allied 
Forces,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-55.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"HOUSE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  NO.  5 

"Whereas  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  reductions  will  occur 
in  the  size  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

"Whereas  these  force  reductions  will  result 
in  the  elimination  and  consolidation  of  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  maximizing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  with  a  downsized  military  es- 
tablishment will  necessitate  utilizing  the 
most  cost-effective  and  versatile  bases:  and 

"Whereas  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  highly  cost-ef- 
fective and  versatile  base,  with  cost  of  oper- 
ation among  the  lowest  in  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Idaho  has  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  to 
significantly  increase  the  size,  and  thus  the 
capabilities,  of  the  existing  training  range 
used  by  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base, 
thereby  demonstrating  the  commitment  of 
the  state  of  Idaho  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Regular 
Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  give  strong  consider- 
ation to  both  increasing  the  current  mission 
and  adding  additional  missions  to  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base:  Be  it  fvirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Memorial  to  President  George  Bush, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  congressional  delegation 


representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-56.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"HOUSE  Joint  Memorial  No.  3 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  waning  moments  of  the  1990 
Session,  passed  a  new  tax  on  boats  and  raised 
the  gas  tax  also  affecting  boats:  and 

"Whereas  boaters  in  all  states  pay  gas  tax 
and  registration  fees:  and 

"Whereas  the  boat  fees  range  from  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  a  sixteen  foot  boat  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  forty  foot  boat;  and 

"Whereas  additional  taxes  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  state  economic;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
has  minimal  enforcement  In  the  State  of 
Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  million  dollar  collection  will  not  be 
used  to  benefit  boaters  or  the  Coast  Guard; 
and 

"Whereas  boaters  will  be  paying  the  added 
federal  gas  tax  and  luxury  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  newly  enacted  law  pertains 
to  navigable  waters,  and  the  State  of  Idaho 
has  not  defined  all  navigable  waters:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  287-119  against  boat  "use 
fees"  in  1987:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Regular 
Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  we  encourage  Senator 
Symms,  Senator  Craig,  Congressman  Stal- 
lings  and  Congrressman  LaRocco  to  use  their 
full  Influence  to  support  House  Resolution 
534  to  repeal  the  new  federal  boat  tax  before 
it  is  Implemented:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Memorial  to  President  George  Bush, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-57.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  16 

"Whereas  many  Delaware  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  with  the  extent  of  un- 
wanted telephone  solicitation  calls,  both 
computer  and  live,  and  have  requested  ways 
to  curb  such  calls:  and 

"Whereas  federal  legislation  is  in  existence 
governing  the  operation  of  Alternative  Oper- 
ator Services:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  issued  a  Proposed  Notice  of 
Rulemaking  (FCC  Docket  No.  91-65)  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  designed  to  protect 
telephone  customers  from  potential  abuses 
of  900  services;  and 

"Whereas  Delaware  has  no  intrastate  adult 
and  group  calling  services:  and 

"Whereas  the  Delaware  Public  Service 
Commission,  in  Order  No.  31 82* approving  the 
Diamond  State  Telephone  Company  tariff  on 
900  blocking,  requested  that  the  company 
provide  notice  of  the  availability  of  900 
Blocking  in  the  Customer  Guide  Pages  of  its 
directories  and  directed  the  PSC  staff  to  pe- 
riodically notify  the  public  of  such  blocking 
services:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  136th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  That  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  hereby  urged  to 
expeditiously  pursue  legislation  now  pending 
before  it  to  provide  consumer  rights  regard- 
ing unwanted  telephone  solicitation  calls:  Be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  hereby  urged  to  dili- 
gently proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
regulations  to  provide  protections  for  all 
consumers  from  the  potential  abuses  of  900 
Services:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Senate  Bills  No.  2,  3.  4,  5, 
and  7  be  withdrawn  from  consideration  by 
the  Senate:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Sen- 
ate Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Delaware's  Congressional  delegation, 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission." 

POM-^.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  16 

"Whereas  many  Delaware  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  with  the  extent  of  un- 
wanted telephone  solicitation  calls,  both 
computer  and  liye.  and  have  requested  ways 
to  curb  such  calls;  and 

"Whereas  federal  legislation  Is  in  existence 
governing  the  operation  of  Alternative  Oper- 
ator Services;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  issued  a  Proposed  Notice  of 
Rulemaking  (FCC  Docket  No.  91-65)  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  designed  to  protect 
telephone  customers  from  potential  abuses 
of  900  services;  and 

"Whereas  Delaware  has  no  intrastate  adult 
and  group  calling  services;  and 

"Whereas  the  Delaware  Public  Service 
Commission,  In  Order  No.  3182  approving  the 
Diamond  State  Telephone  Company  tariff  on 
900  blocking,  requested  that  the  company 
provide  notice  of  the  availability  of  900 
Blocking  in  the  Customer  Guide  Pages  of  Its 
directories  and  directed  the  PSC  staff  to  pe- 
riodically notify  the  public  of  such  blocking 
service;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  1 36th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  That  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  hereby  urged  to 
expeditiously  pursue  legislation  now  pending 
before  it  to  provide  consumer  rights  regard- 
ing unwanted  telephone  solicitation  calls:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  hereby  urged  to  dili- 
gently proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
regulations  to  provide  protections  for  all 
consumers  from  the  potential  abuses  of  900 
Services:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Bills  No.  2,  3.  4,  5, 
and  7  be  withdrawn  from  consideration  by 
the  Senate:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Sen- 
ate Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Delaware's  Congressional  delegation, 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission." 

POM-59.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 


the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  8000 

"Whereas  the  1953  Federal  Submerged 
Land  Acts  grants  states  control  of  coastal 
submerged  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  coastal  states  have  Increas- 
ing environmental  and  resource  concerns 
within  their  territorial  waters;  and 

"Whereas  events  taking  place  beyond  the 
present  three-mile  territorial  limits  may 
have  profound  and  at  times  damaging  impact 
on  the  coasts  of  the  coastal  states;  and 

"Whereas  State  governance  of  coastal 
ocean  beyond  the  present  three-mile  limit 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States  by 
creating  additional  enforcement  capabilities; 
and 

"Whereas  any  future  income  derived  from 
that  governance  would  add  to  the  economic 
base  of  the  coastal  states;  and 

"Whereas  the  Magnuson  Act  maintains 
control  of  all  living  resources  beyond  three 
miles  and  there  is  a  need  for  control  of  sub- 
merged resources  to  an  equal  distance;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  change  would  truly  ex- 
tend our  national  territory  to  twelve  miles 
off  our  nation's  shoreline:  Now.  therefore 

"Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
United  States  Congress,  in  order  to  protect 
the  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  coast- 
al states,  and  the  State  of  Washington,  enact 
legislation  to  extend  the  coastal  states'  sea- 
ward boundaries  off  their  coasts  from  three 
miles  to  twelve  miles:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington." 

POM-60.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  4016 

"Whereas  the  recently  concluded  forty-five 
year  defense  production  mission  at  Hanford 
generated  a  magnificent  reservoir  of  human 
scientific  and  technical  talent  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous national  and  regional  asset;  and 

"Whereas  the  availability  of  the  reservoir 
of  talent,  the  pressing  national  need  both  to 
environmentally  restore  the  Hanford  Res- 
ervation and  develop  new  hazardous  and  ra- 
dioactive waste  management  technology  for 
national  and  international  use.  and  the  re- 
gional need  for  economic  activity  to  replace 
that  from  the  production  mission,  all  come 
together  to  impel  new  scientific  and  tech- 
nical activity  on  the  Hanford  Reservation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  superconducting  magnetic 
energy  storag-e  system  represents  a  valuable 
new  electricity  storage  and  distribution 
technology  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation 
and  the  Northwest  region,  and  the  Hanford 
Reservation  has  both  the  human  talent  and 
an  ideal  site  for  construction  and  operation 
of  the  engineering  test  model;  and 

"Whereas  the  fast  flux  test  facility  is  a 
unique  and  immensely  valuable  national  and 
international  research  facility  that,  among 
other  things,  is  the  only  facility  capable  of 
producing  certain  radionuclides  of  Interest 
nationally  and  internationally;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hanford  Reservation  is  ideal- 
ly suited  to  become  one  of  the  two  planned 
sites  for  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
laser  interferometer  gravitational-wave  ob- 
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not  yet   so   designated; 


servatorles   but   Is 
Now.  therefore. 

"Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Energry.  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  acknowledge  the  capa- 
bility and  therefore  make  the  Hanford  Res- 
ervation the  premier  national  scientific  and 
technical  research  and  development  center 
for  management  of  hazardous  and  radio- 
active waste,  construct  the  engineering  test 
model  of  the  superconducting  magnetic  en- 
ergy storage  system,  maintain  the  fast  fiux 
test  facility  in  operation,  and  locate  the 
laser  Interferometer  gravitational-wave  ob- 
servatory at  Hanford:  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton." 

POM-61.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  4004 

"Whereas  expanding  the  markets  for  the 
agricultural  commodities  produced  domesti- 
cally would  assist  in  improving  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  nation's  agricultural  indus- 
try and  assist  in  reducing  the  financial  sup- 
port required  for  certain  agricultural  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas  expanding  the  production  and 
use  of  gasohol  in  this  nation  would  increase 
the  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
used  in  the  production  of  ethanol  and  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  oil  needed  for  each 
gallon  of  motor  vehicle  fuel;  and 

"Whereas  the  energy  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  threatened  by  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil.  for  petroleum  products  used  and 
consumed  in  this  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  imbalance  of  the  nation's 
trade  with  other  countries  is  due  in  jMurt  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  oil:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

"Your  Memorialists  respectively  pray  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  amount  of  ethanol  contained 
in  the  total  amount  of  all  motor  fuel  sold  an- 
nually in  this  nation  by  wholesale  distribu- 
tors be  increased  to  five  percent  by  volume 
by  the  year  1993:  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  cransmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush,  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington." 

POM-62.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 
"Whereas  the  introduction  of  wolves  Into 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and/or 
Centrtd  Idaho  Wilderness  will  have  a  serious 
negative  Impact  on  the  economic  and  natu- 
ral resource  base  of  the  state  of  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  strong^ly  opposes 
the  introduction  of  wolves  Into  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and/or  the  Central 
Idaho  Wilderness:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Regular 
Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  the 
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resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Washington;  to 
EInvironment  and  Public 


Memorial  4012 
in  its  budget  resolu- 
importance  of  the  "user 
a  sound  means  of  funding 
and 

protection,    and 
means  of  highway  fund- 
nation's  highway  program; 


has  for  too  long  held 

Fund  moneys  from  their 

to  make  it  appear  that 

is  not  as  large  as  it  actu- 


In  its  efforts  to  reduce 

passed  a  five-cent  motor 

of  which  two  and  one-half 

for  the  Highway  Trust 

to  highways  and  one-half 


aid 
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be  noted  that  the  five- 
increase  is  scheduled  to 


ind  one-half  cents  motor 

for  the  Highway  Trust 

present  provisions  of  the 

must  remain  and  accumu- 

f  und  balance:  and 

n  loneys  accumulated  in  the 

fund    balance    are    sorely 

to  use  for  work  on  their 

primary  and  secondary  hlgh- 

therefore. 


Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
Congress  make  the  two  and  one-half  cent 
motor  fuel  tax  available  for  immediate  obli- 
gation to  the  states  in  the  1991  fiscal  year;  or 
if  not  immediately  obligated  to  the  states 
that  the  states  be  allowed  to  use  the  advance 
construction  interstate  program  currently  in 
effect  for  that  portion  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  cents  that  would  be  obligated  to  the 
state  so  that  state  moneys  may  be  used  now, 
and  repayed  when  the  two  and  one-half  cents 
is  obligated  to  the  states;  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate the  balances  accumulated  in  the 
highway  and  transit  accounts  to  the  states 
over  the  next  five  years  so  as  to  reduce  the 
balance  to  an  amount  needed  to  pay  obli- 
gated expenditures;  that  in  1995  when  the 
five-cent  motor  fuel  tax  is  due  to  expire,  that 
it  be  extended  and  earmarked  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  dedicated  solely  to 
highway  purposes;  and  that  State  and  local 
determination  be  allowed  on  whether  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  Transit  Moneys  be  used 
for  transit  or  highways:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congrress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

F*OM-64.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"HOUSE  JOINT  Memorial  4015 

"Whereas  traffic  congestion  is  a  serious 
problem  in  the  nation's  cities;  and 

"Whereas  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  daily  Influx  of  automobiles  into  our 
cities;  and 

"Whereas  many  employers  provide  or  sub- 
sidize public  transit  passes  for  employees  as 
a  way  of  reducing  the  use  of  automobiles; 
and 

"Whereas  current  federal  income  tax  laws 
treat  the  total  value  of  the  employer-pro- 
vided benefits,  when  those  benefits  are  great- 
er than  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  as  taxable 
income  for  employees;  and 

"Whereas  some  employers  provide  free 
parking  for  employees,  which  is  treated  as 
an  untaxed  employee  benefit;  and 

"Whereas  providing  free  parking  for  em- 
ployees encourages  the  use  of  automobiles; 
and 

"Whereas  this  disparate  treatment  of  em- 
ployer-provided benefits  conflicts  with  the 
goals  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
which  is  designed  to  encourage  use  of  public 
transit;  and 

"Whereas  government  policies  should  at- 
tempt to  minimize  traffic  congestion;  and 

"Whereas  increased  use  of  transit  would 
aid  in  achieving  the  nation's  air  quality 
goals:  Now.  therefore. 

'•Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  Congress  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  give  equal  tax  treatment  to  these 
employer-provided  benefits:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  member  of  Congress  trom  the  State 
of  Washington." 

POM-65.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Senate  of  Illinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

'■HOUSE  Resolution  no.  412 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  currently 
involved  in  negotiations  with  foreign  nations 


to  enter  into  significant  treaties  relating  to 
this  nation's  trading  position;  and 

"Whereas  statements  in  negotiations  con- 
cerning agricultural  trade  with  nations  of 
the  European  Community  during  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  evidence  the  importance  of 
thoughtful  deliberations  and  the  careful 
drafting  of  any  agreement  resulting  from 
such  negotiations  to  ensure  that  our  nation's 
economic  vitality  is  preserved  and  protected 
from  unfair  trade  practices;  and 

"Whereas  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada relating  to  a  hemisphere  free  trade 
agreement  must  be  carefully  drafted  to  en- 
sure that  the  United  States  does  not  sac- 
rifice economic  interests;  and 

••Whereas  the  effect  of  a  treaty  resulting 
from  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  negotiations  may  be  to  reshape  domes- 
tic agricultural  policy,  severely  restrict  the 
ability  of  states  to  establish  food  safety  and 
environmental  standards  by  preempting 
states'  traditional  power  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  citizens,  and  sub- 
ject states  to  disproportionate  environ- 
mental and  economic  impacts;  and 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  a  free  hemisphere 
trade  agreement  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
American  jobs  and  a  decline  in  the  American 
standard  of  living  resulting  from  cheap  labor 
supplies  In  foreign  markets;  and 

"Whereas  under  current  "fast  track"  pro- 
cedures. Congress  is  prohibited  from  amend- 
ing certain  agreements,  including  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  any 
free  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  Canada; 
and 

"Whereas  under  these  procedures  Congress 
may  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either  vot- 
ing to  disapprove  an  entire  agreement  or  to 
approve  measures  that  may  weaken  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  United  States  House  and  Senate  to 
eliminate  the  "fast  track"  procedures  ap- 
plied to  any  agreement  produced  from  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
US/Mexico/Canada  trade  negotiations  to  pre- 
serve state  legislative  authority;  therefore, 
belt: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  niinois.  That  members  of  the  Illinois 
Congressional  delegation  are  urged  to  imme- 
diately act  to  ensure  that  United  States'  in- 
terests are  protected  from  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  "fast  track"  procedures 
adopted  by  Congress  regarding  international 
trade  negotiations  be  reexamined  and  elimi- 
nated In  order  to  restore  Congressional  au- 
thority to  fully  deliberate  provisions  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  states  and  the  welfare  of 
America's  citizenry." 

POM-66.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  l 

•'Whereas  California  and  a  handful  of  other 
states  are  taxing  pension  benefits  of  former 
residents  under  the  presumption  that  pen- 
sions are  '•deferred  income"  earned  in  their 
states  and  that  these  states  are  trying  to 
collect  income  tax  on  the  employer's  portion 
which  is  not  taxed  when  it  is  contributed; 
and 

"Whereas  these  former  residents  who  are 
having  their  pensions  taxed  are  not  enjoying 
any  traditional  benefits  of  state  govern- 
ments to  which  they  pay  the  tax;  and   . 
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"Wliereaa  it  could  be  argued  that  the  tax- 
ation of  pensions  of  nonresidents  is  nothing 
more  than  taxation  without  representation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Nevada  Legislature  has  en- 
acted a  law  that  forbids  any  other  state  to 
collect  a  tax  on  pension  benefits  by  forcing 
the  sale  of  Nevada  property;  and 

"Whereas  the  Nevada  law  is  likely  to  be 
tested  in  the  courts  and  is  probably  not  the 
best  solution  to  resolving  this  problem;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  was  introduced  in 
both  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  which  bar  states  from  tax- 
ing pensions  of  nonresidents  in  1989:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we  hereby 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  sign  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  a  state  from  imposing  an  in- 
come tax  on  the  pension  income  of  individ- 
uals who  are  not  residents  or  domiciliarles  of 
that  state.". 

POM-67.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Resolution  25 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  representatives  are  presently 
negotiating  with  representatives  of  Mexico 
for  a  free  trade  treaty  between  the  two  na- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  American  laborers  have  long 
struggled  for  reasonable  working  conditions, 
a  living  wage,  and  fair  labor  practice  laws; 
and 

"Whereas  if  a  free  trade  agreement  accel- 
erates the  economic  integration  process  and 
precludes  alternative  approaches,  more  com- 
panies will  shift  their  production  to  Mexico 
as  an  alternative  to  U.S.  production,  thereby 
causing  the  displacement  of  workers  in  pre- 
viously protected  Mexican  industries,  such 
as  its  domestic  auto  industry,  as  the  result 
of  intense  pressures  to  lower  their  wages, 
and  increasing  the  pool  of  potential  U.S.  im- 
migrants; and 

"Whereas  by  linking  its  economic  fortunes 
with  Mexico,  the  United  States  will  open  up 
a  vast  reserve  of  low-wage  labor  that  will 
permit  the  past  decade's  policy  of  recreating 
low-wage  jobs  to  continue,  thereby  discour- 
aging domestic  investment  in  technology, 
machinery,  worker  education  and  training  to 
raise  living  standards  for  American  workers; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Mexican  government's  goal 
to  become  the  small  car  production  base  for 
the  North  American  market  is  shown  by 
Ford  Motor  Company's  decision  to  move  one 
of  its  two  production  plants  for  building  E^s- 
corts  from  the  United  States  to  Hermoslllo, 
Mexico,  and  Volkswagen's  decision  to  close 
its  Pennsylvania  plant  in  1988  and  replace  its 
domestic  output  of  Golf  models  with  Mexi- 
can production;  and 

"Whereas  because  a  free  trade  agreement 
could  not  resolve  the  institutional  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  could  not  reconcile  the  two 
countries'  differing  social  priorities  created 
by  the  wide  differential  in  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  that  approach  should  be 
rejected;  and 

"Whereas  although  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  ameliorate  the  serious 
economic  distress  that  has  burdened  Mexico 
workers  since  1962,  it  must  do  so  in  a  way 


that  also  promotes  the  interests  of  American 
workers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

"Section  l.  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  reconsider  the  advis- 
ability of  entering  into  a  free  trade  treaty 
with  Mexico  and  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  such  a  treaty  from  being 
adopted. 

"Section  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President,  the  presiding  offi- 
cers and  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  the  In- 
diana congressional  delegation." 

POM-68.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  91-13 

"Whereas  on  January  7,  1991,  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry  announced  the  deployment 
of  additional  troops  to  the  republics  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Moldova  (formerly  Moldavia),  and  Ukraine: 
and 

"Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  threat- 
ened to  impose  direct  presidential  rule  on 
Lithuania  in  place  of  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  Lithuania;  and 

"Whereas  the  peaceful  resistance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  been  met  with  brutal 
and  violent  actions  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces;  and 

"Whereas  on  January  11,  1991,  more  than  a 
dozen  people  were  killed  and  over  one  hun- 
dred injured  when  Soviet  troops  stormed  and 
took  control  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic's 
radio  and  television  station  effectively  cut- 
ting off  the  Lithuanian  Government's  chief 
means  of  communication  with  the  Lithua- 
nian people;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  never  recognized  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gorbachev  that  the  use  of  force  in  the  Baltic 
States  could  seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein: 

"(1)  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  (i)  immediately  review 
all  economic  benefits  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Soviet  Union,  (ii) 
determine  whether  those  benefits  should  be 
suspended  in  light  of  Soviet  actions  in  the 
Baltic  States,  (ill)  immediately  suspend  all 
ongoing  technical  exchanges,  (iv)  consider 
withdrawing  United  States  support  for  So- 
viet membership  in  the  IMF,  World  Bank,  or 
GATT,  and  (v)  not  proceed  with  the  provi- 
sion of  MFN  trade  treatment  until  the  fol- 
lowing events  have  occurred: 

"(a)  Soviet  troops  refrain  trom  obstructing 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Ukraine; 

"(b)  The  troops  that  were  deployed  follow- 
ing the  January  7,  1991.  announcement  by 
the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  are  withdrawn; 

"(c)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print, 
and  other  media  in  these  states: 

"(d)  Good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
democratically  elected  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  begun;  and 


"(e)  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  that  grain  purchased 
with  United  States  credits  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States  or  Ukraine,  or 
any  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  or 
comply  with  the  Union  Treaty. 

"(2)  That  the  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encourage  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  outlined  in  this  Resolu- 
tion. 

"(3)  That  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  two  hun- 
dred fifteen  years  ago,  should  recognize  the 
republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Ukraine,  which  have  all  proclaimed  a  desire 
to  become  independent:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  to  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  United  States 
Representative  Bob  McEwen  of  Ohio,  and  to 
President  George  Bush." 

POM-69.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 

"Whereas  the  POW/MIA  Accountability 
Bill.  H.R.  3603,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Denny  Smith,  directs  the  heads  of  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  disclose  informa- 
tion concerning  U.S.  armed  forces  personnel 
classified  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  fl-om  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  Vietnam  confiict;  and 

"Whereas  evidence  is  mounting  that  a 
number  of  these  soldiers,  particularly  in 
southeast  Asia,  are  still  being  held  against 
their  will  in  prisoner  of  war  camps;  and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
who  fought  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  confiict  and  the 
Vietnam  conflict  have  never  returned  home; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  wars  ended  many  years 
ago,  yet  the  federal  agencies  still  keep  infor- 
mation classified  about  missing  servicemen, 
including  live-sighting  reports;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
these  honored  Americans,  these  wars  will 
not  end  until  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  is 
resolved:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  concur- 
ring. That  the  Wisconsin  legislature  urges 
congress  to  pass  H.R.  3603  requiring  federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  disclose  infor- 
mation concerning  U.S.  armed  forces  person- 
nel clasifled  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  from  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and.  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3603  and  to 
ask  federal  departments  and  agencies  to  dis- 
close informationn  concerning  those  person- 
nel to  enable  them  to  be  brought  home;  and, 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  sen- 
ate shall  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  U.S.  house  of  representatives  and  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
this  state." 

POM-70.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Sweetwater.  Florida  favor- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age   stamp   honoring    the    coalition    forces 
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needed  to  restore  financial  responsibility; 
and 

"Whereas  under  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress  whenever  %  of  both  Houses 
deem  it  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  such  action  vital: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  this  body  pro- 
poses to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  procedures  be  instituted  in  the  Congress 
to  add  a  new  Article  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  urges  the  Congress  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  several  states  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring a  balanced  federal  budget;  and 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  New  Hampshire  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress." 

POM-73.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the   State  of  Idaho;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
"House  joint  memorial  No.  8 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep)- 
resentatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do  here- 
by respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
expressed  interest  in  expanding  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum;  and 

"Whereas  Denver  Stapleton  Airport  is  the 
only  western  site  being  considered  for  this 
facility;  and 

"Whereas  the  current  Stapleton  Airport  is 
an  excellent  and  natural  facility  for  the 
placement  of  the  Smithsonian  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  Extension;  and 

"Whereas  locating  a  branch  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Museum  in  the  West  would  enable 
millions  of  new  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  treasures  of  the  Smithsonian;  and 

"Whereas  the  Smithsonian  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  Extension  would  provide 
an  unparalleled  educational  resource  for  the 
people  of  Idaho  and  all  citizens  of  the  west- 
ern states;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum E^xtension  would  attract  over  a  million 
out-of-state  visitors  a  year,  many  of  whom 
would  take  advantage  of  their  proximity  to 
tour  other  states  of  the  west,  including 
Idaho;  and 

"Whereas  locating  this  facility  in  Denver 
would  save  the  taxpayers  over  one  hundred 
and  forty  million  dollars:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Reg- 
ular Session  of  the  Fifty-first  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we  applaud 
and  support  efforts  to  secure  the  Smithso- 
nian National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Exten- 
sion at  the  Stapleton  International  Airport. 
We  urge  the  members  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
this  unique  location  and  to  act  favorably 
upon  this  location:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
congressional    delegation    representing    the 


State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unaninnous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  AM  stereo  radio  broadcasting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BURDICK.  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Durenberoer, 
Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  of 
qualified  mental  health  professionals  serv- 
ices furnished  in  community  mental  health 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Beatrice  Braude;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  waiver  of 
the  5-month  waiting  period  for  disability  in- 
surance benefits  for  certain  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1105.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Cor- 
ridor unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  the 
Canyonlands   unit,    the    Sabine   River   Blue 
Elbow    unit,    and    addition    to    the    Lower 
Neches  Corridor  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  AM  stereo  radio 
broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

am  radio  improvement  act 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
that  directs  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  initiate  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  to  govern  AM  stereo  radio 
transmission  equipment  standards. 
This  action  is  long  overdue. 

In  this  country,  the  AM  radio  band 
has  provided  Americans  with  news, 
talk,  and  music  for  many  decades.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  a  number  of  fine  AM 
radio  stations  providing  listeners  with 
excellent  programming. 

However,  the  quality  of  AM  reception 
in  the  far  reaches  of  my  State  is  low. 
The  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  rural  South  Dakota,  many  of  whom 
are  without  FM  stereo,  want  to  receive 
better  quality  sound.  AM  stereo  tech- 
nology offers  a  good  solution  because  it 
can  broadcast  greater  distances  than 
FM  stereo. 
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Unfortunately,  while  the  technology 
exists  for  stations  to  broadcast  in  AM 
stereo,  nationally  less  than  30  percent 
do  so.  This  delay  in  accepting  AM 
stereo  technology  is  prolonged  by  the 
absence  of  an  accepted  equipment 
standard. 

In  1981,  the  FCC  declined  to  choose  a 
standard  AM  stereo  system.  It  wanted 
to  allow  the  marketplace  to  decide  this 
issue.  But  the  inability  of  the  market 
to  decide  between  competing  systems 
has  left  consumers,  equipment  produc- 
ers, and  broadcasters  in  limbo.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  FCC  to  prevent  further 
confusion  in  this  area  by  taking  action 
now. 

While  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
dawn  of  an  extraordinary  technology — 
digital  audio  broadcasting— we  need  to 
act  to  improve  existing  broadcasting 
mediums.  My  legislation  would  give 
AM  stations  the  opportunity  to  remain 
a  vital  part  of  American  broadcasting. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  Japan  to 
understand  how  much  this  legislation 
is  needed  here.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Post 
Ministry  of  Japan  decided  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  allowing  the  marketplace 
to  settle  on  one  system  and  adopt  a 
single  AM  broadcast  system — 
Motorola's  C-QUAM.  This  decision  will 
provide  uniform  AM  stereo  throughout 
Japan.  America  needs  to  act  now  to 
avoid  falling  further  behind  in  the  de- 
velopment of  AM  stereo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AM  Radio 
Improvement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  RULEMAKING. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall— 

(1)  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  initiate  a  rulemaking-  to 
adopt  a  single  AM  radio  stereophonic  trans- 
mitting equipment  standard  that  specifies 
the  composition  of  the  transmitted  stereo- 
phonic signal;  and 

(2)  within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, adopt  such  standard. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dodd, 

Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr. 

Daschle,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  qualified  mental  health  profes- 
sionals services  furnished  in  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.     MOYNIHAN.      Mr.      President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Mental 


Health  Care  Amendment  Act  of  1991. 
Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Senators 

BURDICK,  BOREN,  iNOUYE,  AKAKA,  DODD. 
DURENBERGER,  DASCHLE,  and  COHEN. 

We  were  able  to  include  in  last  year's 
omnibus  budget  reconciliation  package 
a  provision  which  extends  direct  Medi- 
care part  B  reimbursement  for  partial 
hospitalization  services.  The  bill  we  in- 
troduce today  will  extend  direct  Medi- 
care reimbursement  to  three  groups  of 
qualified  mental  health  professionals 
when  their  services  are  provided  within 
a  community  mental  health  center. 
These  provider  groups  include  psy- 
chiatric nurses,  marriage  and  family 
therapists,  and  clinical  mental  health 
counselors.  Professionals  under  these 
titles  include  only  those  individuals 
who  have  training  and  experience  in 
the  delivery  of  mental  health  services. 

Over  12  percent  of  the  elderly  have 
some  diagnosable  mental  disorder  and 
22  percent  of  all  suicides  occur  in 
Americans  65  years  old  and  older.  Of 
those  eligible  for  Social  Security  dis- 
ability insurance  [SSDI]  22  percent  are 
disabled  as  a  result  of  mental  illness. 

Despite  their  need,  studies  indicate 
that  older  patients  underuse  mental 
health  services — often  because  of  insuf- 
ficient access  to  mental  health  care. 
This  is  especially  true  in  rural  and  un- 
derserved  areas  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, mental  health  care  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  The  elderly  are  per- 
haps the  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  mental  health  support  services  pro- 
vided in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. Indeed,  in  our  society  where  fami- 
lies are  now  more  widely  disbursed 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  as  the  pop- 
ulation ages,  intervention  services  can 
relieve  depression  and  other  emotional 
disorders  which  may  be  associated  with 
the  aging  process. 

The  provision  of  mental  health  care 
for  those  suffering  from  mental  illness 
in  later  years  can  be  an  effective  as 
well  as  a  cost-effective  treatment.  In- 
deed, older  patients  who  utilize  mental 
health  treatment  reduce  medical  ex- 
penses more  than  young  ones.  The  el- 
derly husband  of  an  Alzheimer  patient 
is  under  tremendous  stress  throughout 
the  process  of  providing  basic  care  to 
his  spouse.  Stress  can  have  particu- 
larly devastating  effects  not  only  on 
the  emotional  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual but  also  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  need 
among  the  elderly  for  supportive  com- 
munity-based therapeutic  services,  and 
we  can  meet  it  through  improved  ac- 
cess to  the  services  of  psychiatric 
nurses,  marriage  and  family  therapists, 
and  mental  health  counselors  who 
practice  in  community  mental  health 
centers.  These  provider  groups  are  all 
trained  at  the  master's  level  and  have 
undergone  extensive  clinical  experi- 
ence. 


A  psychiatric  and  mental  health 
nurse  is  a  licensed,  professional  nurse 
who  has  demonstrated  expertise  in  psy- 
chiatric and  mental  health  nursing 
practice  through  a  formal  review  proc- 
ess. The  demonstrated  level  of  perform- 
ance exceeds  that  which  is  acquired  in 
basic  nursing  education  or  that  which 
is  expected  of  a  beginner  in  the  field. 
The  psychiatric  and  mental  health 
nurse  demonstrates  the  profession's 
standards  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
quality  of  specialty  care.  The  psy- 
chiatric and  mental  health  nurse  func- 
tions in  a  multiplicity  of  settings  and 
with  a  variety  of  patients  or  client  pop- 
ulations with  serious  mental  illness. 
The  role  encompasses  working  directly 
with  patients  or  clients  and  their  fami- 
lies, including  in  community-based  set- 
tings, hospitals,  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  private  practice. 
Direct  nursing  care  functions  include 
psychotherapy  with  individuals, 
groups,  or  families  and  other  direct 
nursing  care  functions.  Nurses  provide 
a  wide  range  of  mental  health  services, 
including  screening  and  evaluation, 
home  visits,  health  teaching,  medica- 
tion implementation  and  supervision, 
and  case  management. 

The  specialist  in  psychiatric  and 
mental  nursing  is  distinguished  by 
graduate  education,  supervised  clinical 
experience  and  a  depth  of  knowledge, 
competence,  and  skill  in  the  practice  of 
psychiatric  and  mental  health  nursing. 

Marriage  and  family  therapists  pro- 
vide valuable  mental  health  services  by 
helping  people  within  the  context  of 
their  families  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  They  diagrnose  and 
treat  mental  and  nervous  disorders 
within  the  family  system  and  by  utiliz- 
ing systemic  intervention  techniques. 
A  marriage  and  family  therapist  has 
completed  at  least  a  masters  degree 
program  and  has  no  less  than  2  years  of 
professional  clinical  experience. 

Mental  health  counselors,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  whom  work  at  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  are  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  provide  mental 
health  services  to  individuals,  groups, 
and  families.  At  a  minimum,  these 
qualified  professionals  must  possess  a 
masters  degree  in  counseling  or  a  relat- 
ed mental  health  field,  2  years  of  post- 
masters supervised  clinical  mental 
health  experience,  and  State  licensure/ 
certification — or  national  certification 
in  States  without  licensure/certifi- 
cation  laws. 

Based  on  a  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice preliminary  estimate  prepared  for 
me  last  year  this  provision  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $11  mil- 
lion over  5  years. 

Recently  I  introduced  S.  62.  the 
Homeless  Mentally  111  Outreach  Act  of 
1991.  with  the  cosponsorship  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Danforth.  This  legis- 
lation would  help  alleviate  the  chronic 
problem  of  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
who  are  the  best  example  of  the  failed 
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Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ited  States  of  America  in 
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Cited   as   the   "Mental 
Act  of  1991  ■■- 
OF     QUAUFIED    MENTAL 
f>ROFESSIONALS  SERVICES. 

OF      Services.— Section 

iocial    Security    Act    (42 

IS  amended  by  Omnibus 

Act  of  1990.  is  amend- 


'  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
■'  at  the  end  of  subpara- 


he  end  of  the  paragraph 
S'  ibparagraph; 


"(Q)  qualified  mental  health  professionals 
services,". 

(b)  Payment  of  Benefits.— Section  1833  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395).  as  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  subparagraph  (M) 
added  by  section  4155(b)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  sub- 
paragraph (N);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (N)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
".  (O)  with  respect  to  qualified  mental  health 
professionals  under  section  1861(s)(2)(N),  the 
amounts  paid  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  lesser 
of  the  actual  charge  for  the  services  or  the 
amount  determined  by  a  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (p).  by  amending  the  first 
sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)  In  the  case  of— 

"(1)  certified  nurse-midwife  services. 

"(2)  qualified  psychologists  services. 

"(3)  clinical  social  worker  services;  and 

"(4)  qualified  mental  health  professionals 
services,  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  only  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (L).  (M).  (N).  and  (Q)  of  section 
1861(s)(2),  respectively,  payment  may  only  be 
made  under  this  part  for  such  services  on  an 
assignment-related  basis.". 

(c)  Other  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  1861  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x).  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"Qualified  Mental  Health  Professionals 
Services 

"(H)(1)  The  term  'qualified  mental  health 
professionals  services'  means  such  services 
and  such  services  and  supplies  furnished  as 
an  incident  to  services  furnished  by  a  mar- 
riage and  family  therapist  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)).  a  psychiatric  nurse  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3)).  or  a  clinical  mental 
health  counselor  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(4)).  on-site  at  a  community  mental  health 
center  (as  defined  In  subsection  (ff)(3)),  and 
such  services  that  are  necessarily  furnished 
off-site  (other  than  at  an  off-site  office  of 
such  therapist,  nurse,  or  counselor)  as  jsart 
of  a  treatment  plan  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  individual  furnished  such  services  to 
travel  to  the  center  by  reason  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  because  of  institutional- 
ization, or  because  of  similar  circumstances 
of  the  individual,  which  the  marriage  and 
family  therapist,  psychiatric  nurse,  or  clini- 
cal mental  health  counselor  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  perform  under  State  law  (or  the 
regulatory  mechanism  provided  by  State 
law)  as  would  otherwise  be  covered  if  fur- 
nished by  a  physician  or  as  an  incident  to  a 
physician's  services. 

"(2)  The  term  "marriage  and  family  thera- 
pist" means  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  possesses  a  minimum  of  a  masters  de- 
gree in  a  field  related  to  marriage  and  family 
therapy. 

"(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  2  years  of  supervised  clinical 
experience  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  fam- 
ily therapy;  and 

"(CMi)  is  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State 
in  which  such  services  are  performed  as  a 
marriage  and  family  therapist,  marriage, 
family  and  child  counselor,  or  is  licensed 
under  a  similar  professional  title;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a  State 
which  does  not  provide  for  licensing  or  cer- 
tification, is  eligible  for  clinical  membership 


in  a  national  professional  association  that 
recognizes  credentials  for  clinical  member- 
ship for  marriage  and  family  therapists  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 

"(3)  The  term  'psychiatric  nurse'  means  an 
individual  who — 

"(A)  is  licensed  to  practice  professional 
nursing  by  the  State  in  which  such  individ- 
ual practices  nursing. 

"(B)  performs  such  psychiatric  nursing 
services  as  are  authorized  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  such  individual  practices 
psychiatric  nursing;  and 

"(C)(i)  possesses  a  minimum  of  a  masters 
degree  in  nursing  with  a  specialization  in 
psychiatric  and  mental  health  nursing  or  a 
related  field;  or 

"(li)  possesses  a  minimum  of  masters  de- 
gree in  a  related  field  from  an  accredited 
educational  Institution  and  is  certified  as  a 
psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly  recognized  na- 
tional professional  nurse  organization,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  is  eligible  to 
receive  such  certification. 

"(4)  The  term  'clinical  mental  health  coun- 
selor' means  an  Individual  who— 

"(A)  possesses  a  minimum  of  a  masters  de- 
gree in  mental  health  counseling  or  in  a  re- 
lated mental  health  field  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary). 

"(B)  after  obtaining  the  degree  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  has  performed  at  least  2 
years  of  supervised  clinical  mental  health 
experience  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
counseling;  and 

"(C)(i)  Is  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State 
in  which  the  services  are  performed  as  a  clin- 
ical mental  health  counselor  or  Is  licensed 
under  a  similar  professional  title  in  the 
State;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a  State 
which  does  not  provide  for  licensing  or  cer- 
tification for  the  title  of  clinical  mental 
health  counselor  or  a  similar  professional 
title,  meets  the  standards  established  by  a 
national  organization  that  specifically  cer- 
tifies clinical  mental  health  counselors  (as 
defined  and  determined  by  the  Secretary).". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  services  performed  on  or  after  the 
date  that  is  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate  of  Dr.    Beatrice   Braude:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

relief  of  the  estate  of  dr.  BEATRICE 
BRAUDE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  relief  bill 
for  the  estate  of  Dr.  Beatrice  Braude. 
Dr.  Braude  was  dismissed  from  her  em- 
ployment at  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  1953  and  was  subsequently 
unable  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  1982  when  she  obtained  a 
part-time  position  with  the  CIA's  lan- 
guage school.  Dr.  Braude  spent  years 
fighting  her  McCarthy-era  dismissal  as 
a  security  risk  until  her  death  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1988.  This  bill  takes  no  position 
on  the  merit  of  her  estate's  claim  but 
would  allow  her  estate  to  obtain  a  judi- 
cial hearing  on  the  matter. 

At  the  time  of  her  dismissal.  Dr. 
Braude  was  told  that  it  v/as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts.  After  enactment  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  she  obtained  her 
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personnel  files  and  discovered  that  she 
was  considered  a  security  threat  and 
was  fired  on  the  grounds  of  this  un- 
founded suspicion.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  Dr.  Braude  had  worked  for 
the  State  Department  as  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer  and  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris  before  going  to  work  at  the 
USIA.  Imagine  her  surprise  at  being 
told  she  would  receive  a  raise  and  pro- 
motion and  then  being  fired  only  a  day 
later. 

When  she  discovered  the  real  reason 
for  her  dismissal,  in  1976,  she  filed  suit 
with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  clear 
her  name  and  obtain  reinstatement  and 
damages.  A  divided  Court  of  Claims 
dismissed  her  suit  as  untimely  under  a 
6-year  statute  of  limitations.  This  bill 
would  waive  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  allow  her  estate  to  have  a  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  her  claims. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  100th  and  101st  Congresses.  Since 
then,  sadly.  Dr.  Braude  has  died  leav- 
ing her  name  still  tainted  by  false  ac- 
cusations and  slander.  In  brief,  this  bill 
merely  grants  Dr.  Braude's  estate  a 
day  in  court  to  attempt  to  clear  her 
name. 

Dr.  Braude's  case  is  not  new  to  the 
Senate.  In  1979,  Senator  Javits  and  I 
introduced  a  similar  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  by  voice  vote.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  take  action  on  this  bill  before 
the  end  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  will  finally  per- 
mit a  citizen's  name — one  who  devoted 
much  of  her  life  to  Government  serv- 
ice— the  full  protections  of  the  law. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Braude's  obituary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  I  also  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1103 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  CONSENT  TO  SUIT. 

Nothwithstanding  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions, lapse  of  time,  or  bar  of  laches,  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
any  claim  for  back  pay  by  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Beatrice  Braude  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  termination  of  Dr. 
Braude's  employment  at  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  on  December  30,  1953. 

SEC.  2.  RESnUCnONS  UPON  SUIT. 

Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  encatment  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  inference  of 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claims,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment or  judgments  thereupon  shall  be  had  in 
the  same  nrnnner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  jurisdicition 
under  section  1491  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21, 1988] 

Beatrice  braude,  retired  Professor  of 

French.  Dies 

Beatrice  Braude,  75,  a  retired  professor  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  former  employee  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  who  spent  years  fighting  her 
dismissal  as  a  security  risk,  died  of  cancer 
Oct.  16  at  the  Hewbrew  Home  of  Greater 
Washington  in  Rockvllle. 

Miss  Braude  was  fired  from  her  USIA  posi- 
tion as  an  analyst  of  French  newspapers  In 
1953,  shortly  after  joining  the  agency.  She 
bad  previously  been  assistant  cultural  affairs 
director  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris  and  a 
staff  member  of  the  State  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Intelligence.  She  began 
her  government  service  in  Washington  with 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  during  World 
Warn. 

At  the  time  of  her  dismissal.  Miss  Braude 
was  told  she  was  being  let  go  because  of  a  re- 
duction in  force.  Three  years  later  a  friend 
told  her  that  USIA  had  described  her  to  a 
prospective  employer  as  a  security  risk,  and 
a  lawyer  for  the  agency  confirmed  in  subse- 
quent legal  proceedings  that,  in  fact,  she  was 
fired  because  the  agency  considered  her  a  se- 
curity risk. 

Miss  Braude  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  an 
unsuccessful  battle  against  that  allegation. 
When  she  was  young  she  had  known  another 
woman  convicted  of  being  a  Soviet  spy,  and 
she  was  a  member  of  a  Washington  bookstore 
that  was  suspected  of  being  a  gathering  place 
for  leftists.  But  a  loyalty  board  and  a  State 
Department  internal  investigation  had 
cleared  her  of  being  a  security  risk. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  she  obtained  the  records  of  her  federal 
employment  and  began  legal  proceedings  to 
clear  her  name.  The  proceedings  continued 
without  resolution  until  her  death. 

During  the  1950s  and  the  1960s,  Miss  Braude 
earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  French  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  taught  at  several  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  New  York 
City. 

During  the  early  1970s,  she  worked  for 
WGBH-TV  in  Boston.  She  later  created  and 
produced  a  radio  program,  "Tout  en 
Francais,"  which  was  broadcast  over  station 
WFCR  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

She  joined  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  1974.  She  retired  in  1981  and 
moved  back  to  the  Washinglx)n  area. 

Miss  Braude  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  graduated  from  Hunter  College. 

Survivors  include  a  brother,  Theordore 
Braude  of  New  York  City.» 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
waiver  of  the  5-month  waiting  period 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  for 
certain  terminally  ill  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURTTi'  RELIEF  FOR  TERMINALLY  ILL 
INDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  summer,  a  constituent  of  mine 
named  Dennis  came  up  to  me  at  the 
State  fair  who  had  been  battling  cancer 
for  some  time  and  who  had.  that 
month,  been  diagnosed  as  terminally 
ill  with  a  prognosis  of  6  months.  Prior 
to  this  final  diagnosis,  he  continued  to 
work  even  though  he  had  a  tumor  on 
his  spine  which  had  destroyed  almost 
half  of  a  vertebra  and  had  tumors  in 


the  liver  and  lungs.  He  was  taking 
daily  injections  of  interferon  and  re- 
ceived chemotherapy  treatments.  On 
August  17,  when  he  realized  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work,  Dennis  applied  for 
Social  Security  disability. 

However,  Dennis  never  lived  to  see 
his  first  check.  He  died  January  25, 
1991,  1  week  before  he  was  eligible  for 
benefits.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  under  current 
law,  to  be  eligible  for  disability  work- 
er's benefits,  a  worker  must  have 
achieved  insured  status;  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  disability;  and  wait  5  months 
between  the  time  a  claimant  is  deter- 
mined entitled  to  benefits  and  the  time 
in  which  benefits  begin.  Dennis  fell  1 
week  short  of  this  last  requirement. 

Yet,  when  I  asked  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  why  this  5-month 
waiting  period  was  needed,  their  re- 
sponse was  that  it  has  always  been  that 
way.  When  I  asked  if  there  was  any  pol- 
icy reason  for  it,  they  couldn't  provide 
one.  So  why,  Mr.  President,  do  we  con- 
tinue to  support  a  policy  that  waits  for 
people  to  die  before  they  become  eligi- 
ble. Because  it  has  always  been  that 
way?  That  is  not  good  enough. 

Dennis  and  his  wife  are  not  alone. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
similar  incidents  where  an  individual, 
diagnosed  terminally  ill,  died  before 
they  became  eligible  for  social  security 
due  to  the  5-month  waiting  period.  An- 
other woman  recently  called  my  office 
crying,  afraid  that  she  would  die  before 
she  was  able  to  pay  for  her  medical 
bills  and  be  forced  to  leave  her  family 
with  debts  she  had  built  up  due  to  her 
illness.  She,  too,  died  1  month  before 
she  became  eligible.  Another  man  with 
cancer  contacted  me  seeking  assist- 
ance; he  died  3  weeks  before  eligibility. 

These  are  just  a  few  tragic  cases  that 
have  crossed  my  desk  recently.  But  Mr. 
President,  there  are  many  people  who 
have  been  diagnosed  terminally  ill,  un- 
able to  work  who  have  to  spend  their 
final  days  waiting  and  worrying  if  they 
will  be  able  to  make  tomorrow's  pay- 
ments and  what  debt  they  will  leave  to 
loved  ones  left  behind. 

Mr.  President,  this  5-month  waiting 
period  is  simply  unrealistic  for  claim- 
ants who  are  terminally  ill.  So  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
eliminate  the  5-month  waiting  period 
for  individuals  diagnosed  terminally  ill 
by  a  licensed  physician  and  whose  im- 
pairment is  expected  to  result  in  the 
individual's  death  within  a  12-month 
period.  If  this  bill  will  make  a  small 
dent  in  easing  the  fear  and  hardship 
terminally  ill  people  and  their  families 
experience  during  their  wait  for  bene- 
fits, then  I  believe  it  is  the  least  we  can 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  your  support, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 
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encompasses  86,000  acres.  This  legisla- 
tion will  add  another  15,000  acres  to  the 
preserve  thus  achieving  more  than  my 
original  goal.  This  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Charles 
Wilson. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  an  area  so  varied 
that  it  contains  both  flood  plains  and 
sand  hills,  swamps  and  bogs,  forests, 
and  savannahs.  An  astonishing  variety 
of  plants  and  animals  flourish  in  the 
preserve.  There  are  over  300  kinds  of 
birds  found  in  the  areas  as  well  as  40 
wild  orchid  species.  There  are  plants 
representing  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, the  tropics,  and  even  the  desert. 

The  areas  I  propose  today  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  unique  preserve  will  add  to 
that  rich  diversity  and  help  to  protect 
the  biological  integrity  of  the  existing 
units.  The  "Village  Creek  Corridor  and 
Big  Sandy  Corridor  units  not  only  add 
to  scenic  beauty  and  ecological  diver- 
sity of  the  preserve,  but  they  will  also 
connect  three  major  preserve  units. 
These  corridors  units  will  provide  an 
important  migration  pathway  for  plant 
and  animal  species,  thereby  helping  to 
maintain  the  many  species  of  the  area. 
The  Canyonlands  unit  contains  beau- 
tiful scenic  areas  of  steep  walls,  spring- 
fed  creeks,  and  rare  plants.  The  Sabine 
River  Blue  Elbow  unit  will  add  the 
largest  undisturbed  acreage  of  Cypress- 
Tupelo  blackwater  swamp  in  southeast 
Texas.  The  preserve  currently  encom- 
passes less  than  100  contiguous  acres  of 
this  ecotype.  An  addition  to  the  Lower 
Neches  River  Corridor  unit  provides  an 
undisturbed  area  of  vegetation  and 
wetlands. 

Preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  Texans  over  many  years,  I  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  In  the 
last  Congress,  concerns  about  acquisi- 
tion were  brought  forth  by  citizens  of 
the  area.  This  legislation  responds  to 
those  concerns  and  provides  workable 
methods  of  acquisiton  of  lands  in  the 
Big  Thicket  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  attain  a 
goal  that  has  been  sought  for  many 
years  so  that  Americans  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  full  measure  of  this  environ- 
mental treasure  for  many  more  years 
into  the  future.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  9.  a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  toward  coun- 
tries in  transition  from  communism  to 
democracy. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  deduction  for  health  in- 
surance costs  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 

S.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  139,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  permanent,  and 
to  increase  to  100  percent,  the  deduc- 
tion of  self-employed  individuals  for 
health  insurance  costs. 

S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  327,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
outpatient  medical  services  for  any 
disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
exclude  child  care  earnings  from  wages 
and  self-employment  income  under  the 
earnings  test  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  retirement  age. 

S.  628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENici]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  628,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  of  certain  historic  military  forts 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

S.  715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
715,  a  bill  to  permit  States  to  waive  ap- 
plication of  the  Commercial  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1986  with  respect  to 
vehicles  used  to  transport  farm  sup- 
plies from  retain  dealers  to  or  from  a 
farm,  and  to  vehicles  used  for  custom 
harvesting,  whether  or  not  such  vehi- 
cles are  controlled  and  operated  by  a 
farmer. 

S.  803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
803,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to 
provide  grants  to  States  to  fund  State 
domestic  violence  coalitions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  827 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
827,  a  bill  to  credit  time  spent  in  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during  World  War  n 
as  creditable  for  Federal  civil  service 
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retirement  purposes  for  certain  annu- 
itants and  certain  other  individuals 
not  covered  under  Public  Law  99-638. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  843,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
46,  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  collect  a  fee  or  charge 
for  recreational  vessels. 

S.  879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  879,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  cooperative  telephone  com- 
pany indirectly  from  its  members. 

S.  964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  964,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Social  Security  Notch  Fairness  Inves- 
tigatory Commission. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  working  families  by  providing  a 
refundable  credit  in  lieu  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  personal  exemptions  for  chil- 
dren and  by  increasing  the  earned  in- 
come credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as  the 
Year  of  Public  Health  and  to  recognize 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133, 
a  joint  resolution  in  recognition  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971  and  the  over  7  million 
survivors  of  cancer  alive  today  because 
of  cancer  research. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  147,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  16,  1991, 
and  October  16,  1992,  as  World  Food 
Day. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 


DODD  (AND  REID)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  246 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Reid) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  242  proposed  by  Mr.  BOREN  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
spending  limits  for  Senate  election 
campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

IffiC.    .  UNIFORM  HONORARIA  AND  INCOME  LIMI- 
TATIONS FOR  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Administration  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions.—Section  503  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4):  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  and  administered  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  assigned  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  reporting  requirements  of 
title  I  with  respect  to  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  Senate;". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  505  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "a  Senator 
or"  after  "means";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "(A)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(B)". 

(c)  Amendments  to  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989.— Section  1101(b)  of  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  is  repealed  and  section 
1101(c)  Is  redesignated  as  section  1101(b). 

(d)  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.— Section  323  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  4411)  is 
repealed. 

(e)  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1983.— Section  908  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1983  (2  U.S.C.  31-1)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1992. 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  247 

Mr.  McCONNELL  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  242  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Boren  (and  others)  to  the 
bill,  S.  3,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  EXPEDITED  REVIEW  OF  CONSTITimONAL 
ISSUES. 

(a)  Direct  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court.— An 
appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  any  inter- 
locutory order  or  final  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  Issued  by  any  court  ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Acceptance  and  ExPEDrriON.— The  Su- 
preme Court  shall,  if  it  has  not  previously 
ruled  on  the  question  addressed  in  the  ruling 
below,  accept  jurisdiction  over,  advance  on 
the  docket,  and  expedite  the  appeal  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Affairs,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, May  20,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  refugee  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEVI  AND  YVONNE 
HENRY 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  rise  today  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  veteran  newspaper  publish- 
ers in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Levi  and 
Yvonne  Henry  of  the  Westside  Gazette. 

It  is  always  a  challenge  to  start 
something  new.  It  is  especially  tough 
to  start  a  newspaper.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Henry's  did  20  years 
ago. 

Since  then,  their  circulation  has  in- 
creased sevenfold. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  earned  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  excellence  in 
journalism,  and  the  Westside  Gazette  is 
part  of  that  proud  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
are  more  than  successful  publishers 
who  toiled  to  start  a  newspaper.  They 
are  community  leaders.  They  are 
voices  for  justice.  And.  they  are  invest- 
ing in  the  future  through  the  Levi  Gra- 
ham Henry  III  Scholarship  Foundation. 

The  Henry's  interest  in  education  is 
not  new.  They  feature  a  "student  of  the 
month"  in  their  newspaper. 

"The  kids  remember,  "  says  Mr. 
Henry.  "When  they  tell  that,  because 
of  you,  they  went  on  to  make  some- 
thing of  themselves,  that's  just  the 
best." 

On  this  special  milestone,  we  salute 
the  Henry's  leadership  during  the  past 
two  decades  and  wish  them  the  best  for 
the  next  20  years.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
LEE  TENG-HUI 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  last  May  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege to  attend  President  Lee  Teng-hui's 
inauguration  in  Taipei,  Taiwan.  At  the 
time  my  colleagues  and  I  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  a  number  of 
Taiwan  leaders  who  assured  us  of  their 
Government's  commitment  to  reducing 
their  trade  surplus  with  us  and  to  ac- 
celerating their  political  democratiza- 
tion. 

Now,  a  year  later,  as  our  friends  in 
Taiwan  get  ready  to  celebrate  Presi- 
dent Lee's  first  anniversary  in  office.  I 
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Third,  Taiwan  has  improved  its  unof- 
ficial relations  with  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  nations,  and  it  is  in  our 
interests  to  take  the  lead  in  upgrading 
our  exising  unofficial  relationship  with 
Taiwan.  Would  it  be  wonderful  if  we 
changed  the  status  of  its  coordination 
council  to  that  of  liaison  office? 

Fourth,  President  Bush  had  a  reward- 
ing time  meeting  with  the  Dalai  Lama, 
and  I  am  sure  President  Bush  would 
have  an  equally  rewarding  time  if  he 
were  to  meet  with  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui  of  the  Republic  of  China.  President 
Lee  is  a  Cornell  University  Ph.D. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Lee  and  his  colleagues,  I  wish  also 
to  send  my  best  wishes  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-zu,  Premier  Hau  Pei-ts'n, 
Foreign  Minister  Fredrick  Chien,  Vice 
Ministers  John  Chang  and  C.J.  Chen, 
and  Director  Jason  Yuan  in  Taipei,  and 
to  Representative  Ding  Mou-shih  in 
Washington,  a  premier  diplomat  and 
friend.* 
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HONORING  ERIC  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  a  truly  distin- 
guished public  servant — Eric  A.  Ander- 
son of  Eau  Claire,  WI. 

As  city  manager  of  Eau  Claire,  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
for  economic  development  in  the  Chip- 
pewa Valley  region.  He  has  been  a 
truly  creative  and  innovative  resource 
for  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  Anderson  developed  and  imple- 
mented a  pilot  program  using  private 
and  public  support  and  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  funds  to  en- 
courage home  ownership  among  low-in- 
come families.  He  is  currently  hard  at 
work  trying  to  obtain  assistance  for 
employees  affected  by  the  Uniroyal- 
Goodrich  plant  closing. 

Eric  Anderson  is  a  dedicated  and  re- 
spected professional,  and  the  whole 
Eau  Claire  area  is  grateful  for  his  ef- 
forts.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  MAY  21, 
1991 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m..  Tuesday, 
May  21,  1991:  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date  and  that  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  that  when 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S. 
3,  the  McConnell  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  and  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  Dodd  amendment. 
No.  246;  and  further  that  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12;30  to 
2:30  p.m.,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
respective  party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as 
under  the  previous  order  until  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:42  p.m.,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
May  21,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  17, 
1991,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

WARREN  ROGER  KING.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15 
YEARS.  VICE  THEODORE  R  NEWMAN.  JR  .  RETIRED 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  20,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

WILLIAM  HAPPER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ENERGY  RESEARCH.  VICE  ROBERT  O. 
HUNTER.  JR  .  RESIGNED. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 
The    Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 

cr* 

Make  us  good  stewards,  O  God,  of  the 
responsibilities  we  have  been  given  and 
faithful  trustees  of  the  resources  of  our 
land  We  understand  that  to  whom 
much  is  given,  much  is  required,  and 
we  earnestly  pray  that  wisdom  and 
sound  judgment  will  mark  the  efforts 
of  those  who  bear  the  duties  of  leader- 
ship May  our  thoughts  be  guided  by 
consideration  for  fairness  and  may  our 
action  be  guided  by  justice.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Committee   on   Science,    Space,   and  Tech- 
nology. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara-rose  Collins, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]  will  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance^ 

Mr.  SIKORSKI  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC. 

May  17,  1991. 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  3:07  p.m.  on  Friday- 
Mav  17  1991  the  following  message  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  Hi. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S  Con  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "The  Dome  of  the 
United  States  Capitol:  An  Architectural  His- 
tory." prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 


RESIGNATION      AS      MEMBER      OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE, 

AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    resignation    from    the 
Committee    on    Science,    Space,    and 
Technology: 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  The  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  SPEAKER  FOLEY:  Pursuant  to  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  respectfully  resign  from  the 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WASHINGTON.  DC, 

May  17.  1991. 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives^ 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  4:13  p.m. 
on  Friday,  May  17,  1991  and  said  to  contain  a 
message  from  the  President  whereby  he  noti- 
fies the  Congress  of  actions  taken  smce  the 
certification  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Commerce  re:  Japan  s  trade  in  cer- 
tain sea  turtles.  This  notification  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pelly  Amendment  (22 
U.S.C.  1978). 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON, 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


ACTIONS  TAKEN  REGARDING  JA- 
PAN'S TRADE  IN  CERTAIN  SEA 
TURTLES-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102-85) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  March  20.  1991,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Manuel  Lujan  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Robert  Mosbacher  certified 
under  section  8  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967.  as  amended  (Pelly 
Amendment),  22  U.S.C.  1978(a)(2).  that 
nationals   of  Japan   have   engaged   in 
trade  in  sea  turtles  that  threatens  the 
survival  of  two  endangered  species  and 
severely  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and   Flora   [CITES],   an   international 
conservation  program. 

The  certification  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  was 
made  because  Japan  has  allowed  its  na- 
tionals to  import  large  amounts  of  raw 
hawksbill  sea  turtle  shell  and  olive  rid- 
ley  sea  turtle  skin.  All  sea  turtles  were 
recognized  as  endangered  by  CITES  on 
July  1,  1975,  and  listed  on  Appendix  I  ol 
that  convention,  which  prohibits  all 
international  trade  in  the  listed  prod- 
ucts. 'When  Japan  joined  CITES  m  1981, 
it  reserved  on  hawksbill  and  olive  rid- 
ley  sea  turtles  and  continued  to  trade 

in  them.  .j„„io 

Since  the  certification,  my  Adminis- 
tration has  held  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  in  an  effort  to 
end  its  trade  in  sea  turtles.  The  Gov- 
ernment  of  Japan   has   responded   by 
ending  its  trade  in  olive  ridley  sea  tur- 
tles and  announcing  publicly  its  intent 
to  withdraw  its  reservations  to  CITfcib 
on  olive  ridleys.  It  has  also  announced 
publicly   its   commitment   to   end   an 
trade  in  hawksbill  sea  turtles  by  a  date 
certain  and  make  a  decision  in  the  near 
future  on  the  specific  date  for  ending 
the  trade  and  for  lifting  its  reservation 
to  CITES  for  this  species.  Given  these 
commitments,  I  have  decided  not  to. 
recommend  specific  measures  to  pro- 
hibit   wildlife    imports    at    this    time 
pending  an  assessment  within  30  days 
of  the  adequacy  of  Japan's  actions  to 
lift  its  reservation  and  bring  to  a  con- 
clusive end  its  trade  in  hawksbill  sea 
turtles.  Based  on  that  assessment,  an 
additional  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  May  17. 1991. 
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(Mr   SIKORSKI  asked  and  was  given 
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right  now  it 
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revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  like  day 
every  time  one  of  our 
does  good,  the  Mem- 
comes  to  the  well  and 
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of    Congress    rep- 
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THE  CIV  L  RIGHTS  RULE 


asked  and  was  given 
Kddress  the  House  for  1 
I  evise  and  extend  his  re- 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
around   this   House 
Committee  might  con- 
less  than  an  open  rule 
bill  when  it  meets 

and  outraged  if  there  is 
to  this  rumor,  es- 
you  consider  the  con- 
this  legislation 
ity  that  an  entire  sub- 
sprung  on  us  at  the  last 


have  asked  my  staff  to 

procedures   under   which 

Is   were   considered   in 

the   past.   Our   survey 


shows  that  of  the  15  major  civil  rights 
bills,  9  were  considered  under  com- 
pletely open  rules,  including  all  of 
those  that  had  substantive  meaning  to 
them,  including  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion of  1957,  1964,  and  1968  Civil  Rights 
Acts. 

Three  others  were  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  because  rel- 
atively little  controversy  was  involved 
at  that  time.  And  only  three  have  been 
considered  under  restrictive  rules 
which  limited  the  amendment  proc- 
ess— one  in  1988  and  two  last  year. 

I  have  today  written  to  Chairman 
MOAKLEY  expressing  the  hope  that 
there  is  no  truth  to  this  rimior  of  a  gag 
rule  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  urging, 
with  the  rest  of  my  Republican  leader- 
ship, that  the  traditional  open  rule  be 
granted  on  this  civil  rights  bill.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  less  than  civil  to 
House  Members  by  denying  them  their 
basic  rights  to  offer  and  vote  on 
amendments. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  survey  and  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1991. 
Hon.  John  Joseph  moakley. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  H-312  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  learned  today  that  the 
Rules  Committee  might  consider  less  than 
an  open  rule  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 
(H.R.  1),  and  that  in  fact  it  may  only  allow 
for  the  consideration  of  two  substitutes — one 
by  the  majority  and  one  by  the  minority. 

I  am  shocked  and  outraged  if  there  is  any 
truth  to  this  rumor  on  a  measure  as  impor- 
tant as  this,  especially  if  one  of  the  sub- 
stitutes has  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day,  let 
alone  public  hearings  and  committee  consid- 
eration. 

You  have  been  very  gracious  and  fair  in 
the  past  in  notifying  the  House  membership 
in  advance  of  any  anticipated  restrictive 
rule  so  that  Members  could  file  their  amend- 
ments with  the  Rules  Committee  and  so  that 
we  could  give  those  amendments  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  consideration  for  inclusion  under  the 
rule.  This  time  however,  no  such  courtesy 
has  been  extended  to  Members,  even  though 
your  own  Caucus  rules  require  such  prior  no- 
tification by  both  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  seeking  a  restrictive 
rule  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee if  such  a  rule  is  expected  to  be  moved. 

As  you  may  well  recall,  until  just  recently, 
all  major  civil  rights  bill  were  considered 
under  open  rules  including  the  landmark 
1957,  1964  and  1968  civil  rights  bills.  I  am  en- 
closing for  your  information  in  this  regard  a 
survey  of  the  procedures  under  which  major 
civil  rights  bills,  beginning  in  1957,  were  con- 
sidered. Nine  of  the  15  were  considered  under 
open  rules,  three  under  suspension,  and  only 
three  under  restrictive  rules. 

Given  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
pending  bill,  the  amendments  offered  in  the 
committees  on  jurisdiction,  and  the  eleventh 
hour  appearance  of  a  completely  new  sub- 
stitute, an  open  amendment  process  is  more 
imperative  than  ever.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
paradox  if  the  majority  leadership  and  the 
Rules  Committee  were  to  be  less  than  civil 
to  Members  by  denying  them  their  basic 
rights  to  offer  and  vote  on  amendments  to  a 
civil  rights  bill. 


I  hope  there  is  no  truth  to  this  rumor  of  a 
restrictive  rule  and  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  do  the  right  thing  by  granting  an 
open  rule  on  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  B.  Solomon. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Procedures  for  Consideration  of  Major 
Civil  Rights  Bills 

Bill  name,  number,  procedure,  date,  and 
disposition: 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (H.R.  6127);  open 
rule  (H.  Res.  259),  4-day8  general  debate; 
adopted  291-117,  June  5,  1975. 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (H.R.  6060);  open  rule 
(H.  Res.  362).  2-hours  general  debate;  adopted 
362-9,  May  23,  1963. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  7152);  open 
rule  (H.  Res.  616),  10-hours  general  debate; 
adopted  voice  vote,  Jan.  31,  1964. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (S.  1564);  open 
rule  (H.  Res.  440),  10-hours  of  general  debate; 
adopted  308-58,  July  6,  1965. 

Age  Discrimination  in  Elmployment  Act  of 
1967  (H.R.  13054):  suspension  of  the  rules; 
passed  344-13,  Dec.  4,  1967. 

Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  (H.R.  2516);  open 
rule  (H.  Res.  856),  3-hours  general  debate; 
adopted  330-77.  Aug.  15,  1967. 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  EX, 
(H.R.  7248);  open  rule  (H.  Res.  661),  4-hours 
general  debate:  adopted  371-7,  Oct.  27,  1971. 

Rehabilitation  Act  (H.R.  8070);  passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  384-13,  June  5. 
1973. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974 
(H.R.  11221);  suspension  of  rules;  passed  377- 
19,  April  8,  1975. 

Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  3922); 
open  rule  (H.  Res.  794),  1-hour  general  debate; 
adopted  397-0,  Feb.  5,  1974. 

Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1981 
(H.R.  3112);  open  rule  (H.  Res.  222),  2-hours 
general  debate;  adopted  by  voice  vote,  Sept. 
28,  1981. 

Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1988  (S. 
577);  modified  closed  rule  (H.  Res.  391),  1-hour 
general  debate,  only  one  substitute  amend- 
ment allowed;  previous  question  adopted, 
252-158;  rule  adopted,  voice  vote,  March  1, 
1988. 

Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1988 
(H.R.  1158);  open  rule  (H.  Res.  477).  1-hour 
general  debate:  adopted  394-1.  June  22.  1988. 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(H.R.  2273):  Modified  closed  rule  (H.  Res.  394). 
l'/4  hours  general  debate,  only  5-amendments 
made  in  order:  adopted  237-172.  May  22,  1990. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  (H.R.  4000);  modi- 
fied closed  rule  (H.  Res.  449),  3-hours  general 
debate,  only  3-amendments  in  order;  pre- 
vious question  adopted,  247-171;  rule  adopted, 
246-175,  Aug.  1,  1990. 

Summary:  Of  the  15  major  civil  rights  bills 
identified  here  spanning  the  years  1957  to 
1990,  nine  were  considered  under  an  open 
amendment  procedure.  Including  the  land- 
mark 1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act. 

Of  the  six  civil  rights  bills  considered 
under  a  restrictive  amendment  process, 
three  were  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  (the  1967  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  and  the  1973  Rehabilitation 
Act,  and  the  1975  Age  Discrimination  Act), 
with  less  than  20  Members  opposing  each 
bill. 

Aside  from  these  three  suspension  bills, 
the  restrictive  amendment  process  as  applied 
to  civil  rights  legislation  is  a  very  recent  de- 
velopment, dating  back  only  to  1988.  Put  an- 
other way,  of  the  12  major  civil  rights  bills 
considered  under  order  of  business  resolu- 
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tlons  or  "rules",  only  three  have  limited  the 
amendment  process. 

Note.— Prepared  by  Don  Wolfensberger,  Mi- 
nority Chief  of  Staff,  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 


JUNK-FOOD  BONDS  TO  HELP  OUR 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  del- 
icatessen owner  in  Massachusetts  could 
not  get  a  bank  loan.  He  got  so  fed  up, 
he  printed  his  own  money.  He  called  it 
bagel  bucks;  that  is  right,  bagel  bucks. 

Now,  here  is  how  it  works:  you  buy  a 
bagel  buck  for  $9,  and  6  months  later 
you  come  in  and  you  cash  it  in  for  10 
dollars'  worth  of  pastrami  and  french 
fi*les. 

If  that  is  not  enough  to  cream  your 
cheese,  the  Government  keeps  telling 
us  that  this  economy  is  getting  better. 
Let  me  ask  the  Members  this:  How 
good  can  the  economy  be  when  an 
American  businessman  has  to  stoop  to 
sign  a  6-month  note  to  sell  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sup- 
ply-side theory  now  depends  on  the  sale 
of  junk-food  bonds  to  help  our  economy 
grow.  Things  are  worse  than  you  think, 
and  the  American  businessman  might 
be  ingenious,  but  I  think  we  had  better 
start  taking  a  look  at  some  domestic 
policies  and  forget  about  all  this  busi- 
ness overseas. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COVERAGE 
UNDER  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS ACT? 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee sent  out  a  Dear  Colleague  ex- 
plaining implementation  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  am 
both  disappointed  and  embarrassed  by 
the  action  of  the  House  in  yet  again 
setting  itself  above  private  employers. 

Private  employers  since  1938  have 
complied  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — without  granting  compen- 
satory time  in  lieu  of  paying  overtime. 
Farmers  began  complying  in  1974.  The 
Federal  Government  since  1974  has  paid 
its  employees  overtime  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  hours.  State  and 
local  governments  have  complied  since 
1985. 

A  majority  in  Congress  continues  to 
believe  this  act  to  be  fair  and  just  for 
the  Nation.  Evidently,  when  we  apply 
the  same  laws  to  ourselves,  we  find 
otherwise.  Or  maybe  some  Members  be- 
lieve that  we  in  Congress  are  different. 


Are  the  paperwork  requirements  too 
burdensome?  Is  it  too  costly  because 
House  employees  frequently  work  over 
40  hours  a  week?  What  makes  this  law 
so  unworkable  on  Capitol  Hill  yet 
workable  everywhere  else  in  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  since  we 
as  employers  find  complying  with  the 
act  too  much  of  a  burden,  we  use  our 
congressional  oversight  responsibility 
to  look  at  the  burdens  which  this  stat- 
ute is  placing  on  all  employers. 


pie,    a 


D  1210 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
AMENDING  LUMP-SUM  ANNUITY 
PROVISION  OF  OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  lump-sum  annuity  provision  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  [OBRA].  My  bill  will  allow  termi- 
nally ill  Federal  employees,  who  have 
not  met  the  full  service  and  age  re- 
quirement for  retirement,  the  option  to 
collect  their  lump-sum  annuity. 

Last  year.  Congress  elected  to  sus- 
pend for  5  years  the  popular  lump-sum 
annuity  offered  to  all  eligible  Govern- 
ment employees.  Although  there  was 
an  exception  made  for  terminally  ill 
employees,  the  law  still  requires  em- 
ployees to  qualify  with  the  age  and 
service  requirement.  For  a  terminally 
ill  employee  who  is  not  retirement  age, 
this  exception  is  of  no  value.  The  em- 
ployee has  accrued  benefits  during  his 
employment,  but  because  of  the  full 
service  and  age  requirement,  he  cannot 
collect  them— at  a  time  he  needs  them 
most. 

This  legislation  will  give  a  termi- 
nally ill  Federal  worker  a  little  more 
flexibility  in  confronting  the  hard  eco- 
nomic realities  of  a  terminal  illness. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 


VOTE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's 19  million  small  business  owners 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Literally,  their  cre- 
ativity, innovation  and  entrepreneurial 
spirit  generate  almost  60  percent  of  the 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Their 
personal  involvement  and  practical  ex- 
pertise contribute  significantly  to 
their  local  economies,  as  well. 

Few,  if  any  of  my  colleagues  would 
speak  out  against  small  business.  It  is 


like    motherhood    and    apple 
strong  symbol  of  America. 

Yet,  time  and  time  again,  small  busi- 
ness concerns  seem  to  be  abandoned 
here  on  the  House  floor.  Issues  like 
damage  awards  for  civil  rights  viola- 
tions; mandated  leave  provisions;  and 
changes  to  labor  laws  forbidding  the  re- 
placement of  workers  who  strike  for 
economic  reeisons  are  very  real  threats 
to  our  Nation's  smaller  firms,  the  very 
firms  whose  growth  is  essential  to  our 
economy. 

This  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  at  least  one  of  these 
issues,  and  Members  can  be  sure  that 
our  Nation's  small  business  owners  will 
be  watching.  Saying  we  are  all  for 
small  business  is  easy.  It  is  how  we 
vote  that  really  counts. 


F-14  FIGHTER  AIRPLANE 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today,  I  will  support  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  offered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  it  address- 
es the  future  of  naval  aviation. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Tom  Cruise  and  the  F-14  made  me  wish 
I  was  21  years  old  again. 

In  the  movie,  his  exploits  in  the  F-14 
Tomcat  were  legendary.  He  got  the 
girl,  saved  the  lives  of  American  sol- 
diers, and  knocked  some  Soviet  Migs 
out  of  the  sky. 

But  the  F-14  isn't  just  Hollywood 
fantasy.  It's  a  superb  airplane.  And, 
yet,  the  administration  wants  to  kill 
the  F-14. 

I'm  pleased  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  opposed  to  the  administration's  de- 
cision. 

Make  no  bones  about  it,  money  for 
defense  is  tight.  We  need  to  streamline 
our  military,  and  go  with  proven  weap- 
ons systems. 

That  is  why  it  makes  no  sense  to  kill 
the  F-14. 

Upgrading  the  F-14  is  cheaper  than 
dumping  the  airplane  and  replacing  it 
with  something  more  expensive  and 
less  functional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  support  the  committee's  bill 
and  reject  the  administration's  alter- 
native. 


VOTE  NO  ON  THE  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  take  up  this  year's  de- 
fense bill.  I  am  terribly  disheartened. 
How  can  an  enlightened  society  con- 
tinue to  ignore  its  domestic  agenda  and 
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STOP  MUD-;  jLINGing  campaign 

WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
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FAST-TRACK  DISCUSSION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  according  to  the 
schedule,  a  busy  legislative  week.  We 
are  going  to.  today  and  tomorrow,  be 
pursuing  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  and  the  calendar 
calls  for  Members  to  consider  the  civil 
rights  bill.  We  are  going  to  be  consider- 
ing. I  hope,  but  there  are  some  ques- 
tions right  now,  the  fast-track  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  votes  of  the  dec- 
ade, and  I  think  it  is  important  for 
Members  to  recognize  that  organized 
labor,  the  agriculture  industry,  and 
those  concerned  about  the  environment 
raise  some  very  good  and  justifiable 
questions. 
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I  believe  there  are  answers  to  all 
those,  Mr.  Speaker.  Those  have  been 
given  here  in  the  well  time  and  time 
again  over  the  past  several  weeks. 

Well,  once  again  I  have  requested  a 
special  order  for  this  evening  following 
our  last  vote.  I  have  the  first  hour  up. 
I  would  like  again  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
floor,  those  who  are  adamantly  opposed 
to  granting  fast  track,  because  I  will 
enthusiastically  yield  to  them  to  pose 
any  questions  that  they  might  like  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  answer  them, 
and  I  hope  bring  about  a  very  impor- 
tant victory  for  President  Bush  and  for 
the  American  consumer  and  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 
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go  to  Egypt,  they  did  not  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  they  did  not  spend  their  time 
around  the  hotel  pools  during  the  occu- 
pation of  their  country,  that  those  peo- 
ple are  given  the  same  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  innocent  as  we 
give  defendants  in  our  Nation. 

I  think  that  is  only  fair,  and  that  is 
what  is  not  the  case  in  the  trials  so 
far — fairness. 


KANGAROO  COURTS  IN  KUWAIT 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  along 
I  thought  that  the  animal  that  best 
symbolized  or  represented  the  Middle 
East  would  be  the  camel,  the  ubiq- 
uitous animal  of  the  area.  But,  I  think 
from  reading  the  papers  this  morning, 
the  animal  that  seems  to  represent,  at 
least,  the  nation  of  Kuwait  would  be 
the  kangaroo,  as  in  kangaroo  court. 

In  reading  the  paper  about  what  are 
claimed  to  be  criminal  trials  of  people 
who  allegedly  collaborated  with  the 
Iraqis  during  the  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
one  would  see  an  absolutely  terrible, 
reprehensible  record  of  anti-civil 
rights,  antihuman  rights,  anti-due 
process,  which  passes  for  justice  in  Ku- 
wait. 

I  certainly  would  call  upon  our  State 
Department  and  all  the  people  who 
might  have  some  influence  left  with 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  to  make 
sure  that  these  defendants,  in  some 
cases  they  stayed  behind,  they  did  not 


ELIMINATING  ENGLISH  AS  OFFI- 
CIAL LANGUAGE  IN  PUERTO 
RICO 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Puerto 
Rico  recently  passed  a  law  eliminating 
English  as  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  two  of- 
ficial languages.  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon  says  this  new  law  is  an  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  language,  culture,  and 
personality. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  in  a  place 
where  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
speak  Spanish  and  enjoy  their  own  dis- 
tinctly rich  culture,  that  their  lan- 
guage and  personality  are  quite  secure 
and  need  not  be  further  asserted.  The 
Governor  orchestrated  this  effort  for 
one  reason  only,  his  own  personal  po- 
litical gain. 

While  Puerto  Rico  gladly  accepts  all 
kinds  of  subsidies  from  the  United 
States  Government,  it  harshly  criti- 
cizes American  culture,  customs,  and 
language.  Given  such  demeaning  treat- 
ment of  American  ways,  should  the 
United  States  continue  to  subsidize 
Puerto  Rico?  For  example,  section  936 
of  the  Tax  Code  may  provide  jobs  and 
growth  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  it  also  costs 
American  taxpayers  about  $2  billion 
per  year. 

If  Governor  Hernandez-Colon  and 
Puerto  Rico  do  not  want  any  part  of 
American  culture  and  language,  then 
they  certainly  do  not  want  any  part  of 
American  handouts. 


GIVE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  FAST- 
TRACK  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  of  us,  especially  those  who  are 
freshmen  Members  of  Congress,  our 
first  vote  on  whether  to  give  President 
Bush  the  authority  to  use  all  means 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  a  very  difficult  and  very  im- 
portant vote  for  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  As  important  as  that  was,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vote 
this  week  that  could  be  even  more  im- 
portant, and  that  is  the  vote  on  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  give  the  President 
fast-track  authority.  If  we  do  not  give 
the  President  that  authority,  there  is 
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no  hope  at  all  that  we  will  have  a  fur- 
therance of  free  trade  around  the 
world.  With  fast  track,  we  have  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  GATT  agreement, 
that  we  will  have  a  North  American 
free-trade  agreement. 

Those  agreements  are  important,  not 
only  for  my  generation,  but  for  my 
children,  and  the  future  of  this  country 
is  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  support  fast  track.  Give  the 
President  the  authority  to  negotiate 
on  our  behalf. 
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THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
attended  several  parades  this  weekend 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County 
celebrating  the  return  of  our  troops, 
the  victorious  return  of  our  troops, 
from  the  gulf. 

I  could  not  help  but  note  as  these 
proud  young  men  and  women  marched 
by  that  had  the  majority  of  Members  of 
the  opposition  party,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  their  way  in  this  Hall, 
those  same  troops  would  still  be  lan- 
guishing in  the  desert  in  130-degree 
heat.  They  would  be  harassed  by  the 
enemy,  taking  casualties.  Our  alliances 
would  be  crumbling.  Saddam  Hussein 
would  still  be  occupying  Kuwait  and  we 
would  officially  be  waiting  for  sanc- 
tions to  work.  That  was  a  formula  for 
disaster,  and  we  can  thank  God  that 
our  troops  have  come  home  victorious 
and  with  minimal  casualties,  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
courage  enough  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sion and  that  a  majority  of  Members  in 
this  Hall  had  courage  enough  to  back 
him  up;  so  we  can  be  very  grateful 
today  that  our  troops  are  back  victori- 
ous and  with  a  minimum  of  casualties. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  legrislative  busi- 
ness today. 


REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2127)  to  amend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  extend 


the  programs  of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  VOCATIONAL  REHABOJTATION  SERVICES. 

(a)  State  Allotments  for  Basic  Voca- 
tional REHABILrTATION  SERVICES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  100(b)(1))  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  720(b)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  In  the  first  sen- 
tence— 

(i)  by  striking  "Is  authorized"  and  Insert- 
ing "are  authorized"; 
(ii)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 
(ill)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  1992"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, by  striking  "1991"  and  inserting 
"1992";  and 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (C)— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990";  and 
(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing:  ",  and  $1,875,512,100  for  fiscal  year 
1992". 

(2)  AUTOMATIC  extension  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  1 

YEAR.- Section  100(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  720(d)(1)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  "1991"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  inserting  "1992". 

(b)  State  Allotments  for  Innovation  and 
Expansion.— 

(1)  In  general.- Section  100(b)(2)  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  720(b)(2))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990."  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

(2)  Payments.- Section  121(b)  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  741(b))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
"1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(c)  Client  Assistance  Program.— Section 
112(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  732(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1991,"  the  following: 
"and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.". 

SEC.  3.  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  761(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1991"  and 
inserting  "1992";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)(i)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990."  the 
first  place  such  term  appears;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "1991"  the  first  place 
such  term  appears  the  following  ",  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1992";  and 

(B)(i)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,"  the 
second  place  such  term  appears;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "1991"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears  the  following:  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1992". 

SEC.  4.  SUn>L£MENTARY  SERVICES  AND  FACIU- 
TIES. 

(a)  Construction  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
ciLrriES.- Section  301(a)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  771(a))  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 


(b)  Vocational  Training  Services.— Sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  772(    ))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

(c)  Training.- Section  301(0  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  772(f))  Is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1992";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "fiscal 
year". 

(d)  Comprehensive  Rehabiutation  Cen- 
ters.—Section  305(g)  of  the  Rehabilitotion 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  775(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

(e)  Special  Projects  and  Supplementary 
Services.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  301(a)  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  777(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1992". 

(2)  Certain  special  demonstration  pro- 
grams.- 

(A)  Section  311(d)(4)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  777a(d)(4))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1992";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "fiscal 
year". 

(B)  Section  311(e)(5)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  777a(e)(5))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 
(11)  by  inserting  after  "1991"  the  following: 
",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1992". 

(3)  Special  recreational  programs.— Sec- 
tion 316(b)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  777f(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "1991"  the  following: 
".  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1992". 

SEC.  5.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY. 

Section  405  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  785)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

SEC.  6.  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
BARRIERS  COMPUANCE  BOARD. 

Section  502(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  792(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"such  sums"  and  all  that  follows  and  Insert- 
ing the  following:  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1992,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  one  fiscal  year 
exceed  S3,000,000.". 

SEC.  7.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTTIES  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS Wrra  HANDICAP. 

(a)  CoMMUNnr  Service  Employment  Pilot 
Programs.— Section  617  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  7950  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1990,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 
riod. 

(b)  Projects  Wrra  Industry  and  Business 
OPPORTUNrriES.- Section  623  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  7951)  is  amend- 
ed— 
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(2)  by  inserting 
rlod. 

8EC.  I.  EXTENSION 


INDEPENI  ENT 


Employment   Services.— 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
s  amended — 
"and"  after  "1990. ';  and 

before  the  period  the  fol- 
such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
year  1992". 

SERVICES  FOR  INDE- 
LIVING. 

Services.— Section 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
amended — 
"and"  after  "1990.":  and 

before  the  period  the  fol- 
such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
year  1992". 

FOR  Independent  Living.— 
if  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
7f6i(b))  is  amended — 
■and"  after  "1990.":  and 

before  the  period  the  fol- 
such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
year  1992". 

Living  Services  for 
L-^DiviDUALS.— Section  741(c)  of 
taiion    Act   of   1973   (29   U.S.C. 


5D5( 


stri 


People 


.  NFFERE  ITTIAL 


(A)      HELEN 

Act. — Section 
tlonal    Center 
amended  by 
"1992". 

(b)    PRESIDENT' 
MENT    OF 

first  section  of 
July  11.  1949  ( 
amended 

(1)  by  striking 

(2)  by  inserting 
"and  1992." 
SEC.1& 

Section  675  o< 
itles  Education 
ed  by  adding  a 
subsection: 

"(e) 
Fifth  Year 

"(1)    In 
other  provision 
eligrible  for  a  g^nt 
cal  years  1990. 

"(A)  the  Stat^ 
teria  described 
ing  to  the  Stau 
ticipation  unde  ' 

"(B)  the  Governor, 
submits,  by  a 
establish  for 
tended  participation 

"(i)  informatisn 
retary's  satisfai  ition 
encing  signifies  nt 


'  eai  :h 
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the 


the 


and"  after  "1990 
term  appears;  and 
".  and  1992"  before  the  pe 


and"  after  "1990,":  and 
before  the  period  the  fol- 
such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
year  1992". 
: >rovisions.— Section  741(d)(1) 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
!d— 

•and"  after  "1990,":  and 
".  and  1992"  before  the  pe- 


OF  PROGRAMS  OF  CERTAIN 
OTHtRACTS. 

KELLER  National  Center 
(a)  of  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 

Act  (29  U.S.C.  1904(a))  is 
king  "1991"  and  inserting 


s  Committee  on  Emplov- 

WiTH   DiSABiLrriES.— The 

;he  joint  resolution  approved 

I  3  Stat.  409;  chapter  302),  is 


"and"  after  "1990,";  and 
after  "1991,"  the  following: 


FUNDING. 

the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 

Act  (20  U.S.C.  1475)  is  amend- 

the  end  the  following  new 


DlFFERE>  riAL  FUNDING  FOR  FOURTH  OR 


GEN  SRAL 


1»1. 


Notwithstanding    any 
of  this  part,  a  State  shall  be 
under  section  673  for  fis- 
,  or  1992  if— 

satisfies  the  eligibility  cri- 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  pertain- 
s  third  or  fourth  year  of  par- 
this  part;  and 

on  behalf  of  the  State, 

I  late  that  the  Secretary  may 

such  year,  a  request  for  ex- 

,  including— 
demonstrating  to  the  See- 
that  the  State  is  experi- 
hardships  in  meeting  the 


requirements  of  this  section  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  participation:  and 

"(ii)  a  plan,  including  timelines,  for  meet- 
ing the  eligibility  criteria  described  in  sub- 
sections (b)(1)  and  (c)  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
succeeding  years  of  participation. 

"(2)  APPROVAL  OF  RE(JUEST.— 

"(A)  First  year.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  State's  request  for  a  first  year  of  ex- 
tended participation  under  this  subsection  if 
the  State  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1). 

"(B)  Second  year.— The  Secretary  shall 
approve  a  State's  request  for  a  second  year 
of  extended  participation  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  State — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1):  and 

"(ii)  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary's  satis- 
faction that  the  State  has  made  reasonable 
progress  in  implementing  the  plan  described 
in  paragraph  (l)(B)(li). 

"(3)  Duration.— The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove more  than  two  requests  from  the  same 
State  for  extended  participation  under  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  Payment.— 

"(A)  Fiscal  year  1990.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  each  State  quali- 
fying for  extended  participation  under  this 
subsection  for  fiscal  year  1990  shall  receive  a 
payment  under  this  part  in  an  amount  equal 
to  such  State's  payment  under  this  part  for 
flscal  year  1989. 

"(B)  Fiscal  year  199i  or  1992.— Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C)  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  each 
State  qualifying  for  extended  participation 
under  this  subsection  for  fiscal  year  1991  or 
fiscal  year  1992  shall  receive  a  payment  for 
such  flscal  years  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payment  such  State  would  have  received 
under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1990  if  such 
State  had  met  the  criteria  for  the  fourth 
year  of  participation  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"(C)  Minimum.— Beginning  in  flscal  year 
1991.  the  payment  under  this  part  to  each  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000. 

"(5)  Reallotment.— 

"(A)  Fiscal  year  1990.— The  amount  by 
which  the  allotment  computed  under  section 
684  for  any  State  for  fiscal  year  1990  exceeds 
the  amount  that  such  State  may  be  allotted 
under  paragraph  (4)(A)  of  this  subsection 
(and,  notwithstanding  section  684(d),  any  fis- 
cal year  1990  funds  allotted  to  any  State  that 
such  State  elects  not  to  receive)  shall  be  re- 
allotted,  notwithstanding  the  percentage 
limitations  set  forth  in  sections  684  (a)  and 
(b),  among  those  States  satisfying  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  of  subsection  (b)(1)  for  the 
fourth  year  of  participation  that  have  sub- 
mitted an  application  by  a  date  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
amount  of  such  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 684  as  modified  by  this  subsection  in 
such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  of  all 
such  States'  allotment  under  section  684  as 
modified  by  this  subsection  In  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(B)  Fiscal  year  1991  or  1992.— The  amount 
by  which  a  State's  allotment  computed 
under  section  684  for  any  State  for  fiscal 
years  1991  or  1992  exceeds  the  amount  that 
such  State  may  be  allotted  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (4)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reallotted.  notwithstanding 
the  percentage  limitations  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 684  (a)  and  (b>— 

"(i)  first,  among  those  States  satisfying 
the  eligibility  criteria  of  subsection  (c)  for 


the  fifth  year  of  participation  that  have  sub- 
mitted applications  by  a  date  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish  for  each  such  year  in 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  such  State's 
allotment  under  section  684  as  modified  by 
this  subsection  in  such  fiscal  year  bears  to 
the  amount  of  all  such  States'  allotment 
under  section  684  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section in  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  no 
such  State,  by  operation  of  this  clause,  shall 
receive  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent 
over  the  amount  such  State  would  have  oth- 
erwise received  under  section  684  for  the  pre- 
vious flscal  year; 

"(ii)  second,  if  funds  remain,  among  those 
States  that  have — 

"(I)  satisfied  the  eligibility  criteria  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  for  the  fourth  year  of  participa- 
tion; 

"(II)  qualified  for  extended  participation 
under  this  subsection;  and 

"(III)  not  received  a  reallotment  payment 
under  clause  (i), 

in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  such  State's 
allotment  under  section  684  as  modified  by 
this  subsection  in  such  fiscal  year  bears  to 
the  amount  of  all  such  States'  allotment 
under  section  684  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section in  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  no 
State,  by  operation  of  this  clause,  shall  re- 
ceive a  reallotment  payment  that  is  larger 
than  the  payment  such  State  would  other- 
wise have  received  under  section  684  for  such 
year;  and 

"(Hi)  third,  if  funds  remain,  among  those 
States  satisfying  the  eligibility  criteria  of 
subsection  (c)  for  the  fifth  year  of  participa- 
tion that  did  not  receive  a  reallotment  pay- 
ment under  clause  (ii)  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
amount  of  such  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 684  as  modified  by  this  subsection  in 
such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  of  all 
such  States'  allotment  under  section  684  as 
modified  by  this  subsection  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

■'(6)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'State'  means— 

"(A)  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico; 

"(B)  each  of  the  jurisdictions  listed  in  sec- 
tion 684(a);  and 

"(C)  the  Department  of  the  Interior.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ballenger]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2127— Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1991 — cospon- 
sored  by  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  will 
reauthorize  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  for  1  year.  This  act  is 
the  primary  legislation  providing  serv- 
ices to  assist  people  with  disabilities  to 
maximize  their  employability,  inde- 
pendence, and  integration  into  the 
workplace  and  the  community. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  develops  and 
implements— through  research,  train- 
ing,   services,    and    the    guarantee    of 
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equal  opportunity— comprehensive  and 
coordinated  programs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  independent  living  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  The  Act 
has  provided  many  individuals  with  the 
opportunity  to  become  independent 
and  self-sufficient  taxpayers. 

With  the  historic  passage  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990,  there  are  many  issues  pertaining 
to  the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices that  require  renewed  attention.  It 
Is  important  that  we  make  the  Amer- 
ican rehabilitation  system  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  a  new,  post-ada  en- 
vironment. 

Ideally,  the  Federal-State  VR  pro- 
grams would  serve  all  eligible  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  who  want  serv- 
ices, and  in  a  timely  fashion  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  However,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Presently,  only  1  in  20 
eligible  individuals  receives  services 
through  the  rehabilitation  program. 
This  is  an  abysmal  statistic  and,  while 
we  cannot  be  all  things  for  all  people, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  do  more. 

The  disability  community  is  support- 
ive of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
service  provision  policy.  H.R.  2127  pro- 
vides us  with  the  first  step.  By  extend- 
ing the  act,  we  will  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuation of  services  while  we  address 
the  challenge  of  consumers,  providers, 
and  advocates  to  craft  a  bill  that  will 
move  us  toward  a  new  era  of 
empowerment  and  independence. 

H.R.   2127   also  contains  an   amend- 
ment to  the  Individuals  With  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  [IDEA].  An  invest- 
ment in  early  childhood  education  is 
critical  to  the  prevention  of  later  edu- 
cational failure.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Congress— in  the  1986  amendments  to 
IDEA— formerly    EHA— authorized    an 
early  intervention  program— part  H— 
for  zero  to  2-year-olds  who  have  a  dis- 
ability or  experience  substantial  devel- 
opmental delays.  States  were  given  5 
years   to   plan  and   develop  a   system 
that  would  provide  services  to  all  eligi- 
ble infants  and  toddlers.  States  would 
be  ineligible  to  participate  and  receive 
funding  if  they  could  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  for  each  year  under  this 
program.    Due    to   budget   constraints 
and  other  factors  related  to  setting  up 
their  system,  many  States  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  5-year  mandate.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  amending  section 
675  of  the  act  to  authorize  a  differential 
funding  mechanism  that  would  allow 
States  to  continue  their  participation 
in  the  part  H  program. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Education  may  grant  extended  eligi- 
bility to  States  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  fourth  or  fifth  year  funding. 
It  is  felt  that  States  that  are  still  in 
the  planning  and  development  phase  or 
have  partially  implemented  services 
should  not  receive  the  same  funding  as 
States  that  meet  the  full  implementa- 
tion requirements.  States  meeting  the 
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requirements  for  fourth  or  fifth  year 
funding  will  receive  their  usual  allot- 
ment; the  allotment  for  States  request- 
ing extensions  will  be  based  on  what 
they  received  the  previous  year.  Once 
these  States  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  their 
funding  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level 
they  would  have  received  had  they  ini- 
tially met  the  requirements. 

No  State  can  receive  less  than 
$500,000  and  more  than  two  1-year  ex- 
tensions. 

It  is  expected  that  substantial  funds 
may  be  available  as  a  consequence  of 
the  differential  funding  plan.  These 
"supplemental  funds"  will  be  reallo- 
cated first  to  States  not  requesting  ex- 
tensions for  the  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
then  to  States  that  received  an  exten- 
sion for  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  and 
came  into  compliance  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Members  for  this  motion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
2127  which  will  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  for  1  year  at  such  sums  au- 
thorization levels.  This  will  allow  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  act  to  re- 
ceive fiscal  year  1992  appropriations 
while  giving  the  subcommittee  time  to 
consider  and  debate  issues  relevant  to 
the  full  reauthorization  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

H.R.  2127  also  authorizes  a  differen- 
tial funding  formula  allowing  States  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  Early 
Intervention  Program  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Under  this  formula.  States  that  re- 
quest a  waiver  of  part  H  requirements 
will  only  be  entitled  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  grant  award  that  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  met  all 
of  the  part  H  requirements.  States  that 
meet  all  requirements  for  the  year  that 
they  are  participating,  will  receive  the 
full  grant  award  plus  funds  reallocated 
from  the  States  that  requested  a  waiv- 
er or  did  not  participate. 

This  differential  funding  formula  re- 
wards States  that  are  fully  participat- 
ing in  the  program  while  giving  States 
that  are  wavering  about  participating 
in  the  fourth  year,  an  incentive  to 
meet  fourth  year  requirements. 

H.R.  2127  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  2127  so  that  programs  authorized 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  can  con- 
tinue and  ensure  that  States  that  are 
making  good  faith  efforts  to  provide 
early  intervention  services  to  infants 
and  toddlers  with  disabilities  can  con- 
tinue to  accomplish  that  goal. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  a  full 
description  of  the  differential  formula 
and  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  to  which 
I  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Detailed   Description   of   How   the   Dif- 
ferential Formula  will  Work  For  FY91 
AND  FY92 

This  formula  sets  out  three  different  op- 
tions and  Incentives  for  Stotes  In  order  to 
continue  to  participate  In  the  proKram.  They 
are: 

1.  Fully  Partlclpatlnff  States  (those  States 
who  meet  their  5th  year  requirements  to 
serve  all  ellgrlble  disabled  birth  through  2- 
year-olds):  These  States  would  receive  their 
share  of  the  FY91  appropriation  ($117  mil- 
lion). In  addition,  they  would  also  receive  an 
amount  that  would  be  capped  at  twice  the 
amount  the  State  received  as  Its  allotment 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  (or  would  have 
received  In  that  year  If  they  had  not  applied 
for  a  waiver).  For  example.  If  a  State  re- 
ceived Jl  million  In  FY90  and  will  receive  $1.5 
million  In  FY91  due  to  the  increase  in  appro- 
priations, then  the  State  could  receive  a 
toUl  of  up  to  $2  million  In  FY91  which  would 
Include  an  additional  $500,000  bonus. 

2.  States  requesting  a  waiver  from  the  5th 
year:  Their  share  of  the  FY91  or  FY92  appro- 
priation would  be  the  same  as  the  amount 
they  received  In  FY90  or  the  amount  they 
would  have  received  If  they  had  not  re- 
quested a  waiver.  If  there  are  any  funds  left- 
over after  reallocation  to  the  full  participat- 
ing States,  these  funds  will  be  redistributed 
to  5th  year  waiver  States.  However,  these 
waiver  States  cannot  receive  more  than  they 
would  have  received  If  they  had  not  re- 
quested a  waiver. 

3.  States  requesting  a  waiver  from  the  4th 
year:  For  FY91  or  FY92.  States  waiving  their 
4th  year  requirements  will  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  their  FY89  grant  award. 
These  States  will  not  receive  any  of  the  re- 
allocated/leftover funds.  If.  In  the  following 
year,  these  States  request  another  waiver 
from  the  fourth  year,  they  will  receive  their 
share  of  the  FY90  grant  award. 

No  state  can  receive  less  than  $500,000  and 
no  more  than  2  one-year  waivers  can  be  re- 
quested. 

This  differential  funding  mechanism  re- 
wards States  that  are  fully  participating  in 
the  program  while  giving  SUtes  who  are  wa- 
vering about  participating  In  the  fourth 
year,  an  Incentive  to  meet  fourth  year  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  just  to  point  out  a  couple 
of  things  about  it.  As  I  understood 
from  the  chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that 
was  sponsored  by  every  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  it  is  a  bill  that  has  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  it  is  a  bill 
that  does  a  number  of  very  important 
and  worthwhile  things,  in  my  opinion. 

This  is  the  bill  that  will  assure  that 
we  can  continue  to  have  the  programs 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  it 
is  a  bill  that  will  assure  research  in 
training  and  rehabilitation  will  con- 
tinue and  will  continue  to  move  for- 
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ward;  it  is  a  1  (ill  that  assures  that  sup- 
plementary s  jrvices  and  facilities  such 
as  constructii  in  in  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties will  cont  nue  to  have  a  presence  in 
the  national  (  conomy.  It  is  a  bill  which 
assures  that  the  National  Council  on 
Disabilities  vill  continue  to  do  its 
work;  that  th  e  Architectural  Transpor- 
tation Barriers  Compliance  Board,  in 
compliance  '/ith  last  year's  Disabil- 
ities Act,  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. It  is  a  bill  that  will  continue  to 
insure  emplcyment  opportunities  will 
be  available  1  or  individuals  with  handi- 
caps. It  is  a  1  lill  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive services  to  handicapped  people  for 
independent '  ivingr,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant kinds  of  developments  of  our 
time. 

In  other  wc  rds,  it  is  an  important  bill 
and  one  on  vhich  the  committee  has 
done  an  admi  rable  job. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  one  important 
feature  of  tUs  bill,  from  my  perspec- 
tive. This  bill  is  doing  this  while  hold- 
ing last  year's  funding  levels.  And  I 
think  that  th  at  is  admirable. 

We  are  in  fact  doing,  then,  worth- 
while and  inportant  things  while  liv- 
ing within  tie  constraints  that  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget . 

As  I  point  ;d  on  the  floor  here  last 
week,  if  we  could  in  fact  hold  down 
Federal  Government  spending  growth 
in  the  discn  tionary  areas,  we  could — 
that  is,  to  a  level  of  2.4  percent  a  year 
over  the  nex  couple  of  years — we  could 
in  fact  arri  re  at  a  balanced  budget. 
And  this  par  ticular  bill  has  an  author- 
ization prog:  am  that  would  fit  within 
those  constri  lints  and  at  the  same  time 
do  all  of  the  worthwhile  things  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  here  previously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  :arolina  who  helped  bring 
this  bill  to  t  le  floor  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  '^iork,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittf  e,  are  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  us  such  a  bill.  Here  is  a 
bill  we  can  be  pleased  to  support  be- 
cause it  in  fict  continues  the  kinds  of 
services  that  handicapped  Americans 
deserve  but  does  so  in  a  way  that  the 
American  p  ;ople  can  understand  the 
fiscal  restra  nts  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  bef  in  to  get  the  Nations  fi- 
nancial hous  e  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fi  ir  the  time. 

Mr.  G(X)DL  NG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2  27  which  will  extend  ttie  Reha- 
bilitation Act  fi  ir  1  year  so  that  programs  au- 
thorized by  ttiB  act  will  receive  1992  appro- 
priatKxis. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  have  worked  out 
a  funding  fornula  in  H.R.  2127  wNch  will 
alkjw  States  t3  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Earty  IntervenI  on  Program  for  infants  and  tod- 
dlers with  disapilities. 

States  havei  made  good  faith  efforts  to  pro- 
vide these  services  and  due  to  budget  con- 
straints that  ^  did  not  anticipate  5  years  ago 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  Federal  mandate 
unless  H.R.  2  27  is  passed. 


This  formula  will  reward  States,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  who  are  on  schedule  while  al- 
lowing other  States  more  time  to  meet  that 
mandate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2127,  and  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Owens,  and  the  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  in  so  timely  a  manner. 

The  programs  authorized  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  have  played  a  critical 
role  in  helping  thousands  of  Americans  with 
disabilities  tiecome  and  remain  independent 
and  productive  citizens.  This  extension  will  as- 
sure continued  funding  for  these  programs 
and  give  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
the  time  that  it  needs  to  properly  consider 
comprehensive  reauthorizing  legislation. 

H.R.  2127  will  also  make  it  possible  for  sev- 
eral States,  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin 
among  them,  to  continue  as  participants  in  the 
Birth  to  Three  Early  Intervention  Program  au- 
thorized by  part  H  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act. 

Through  the  part  H  Early  Intervention  Pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
seed  moneys  to  encourage  States  to  plan  and 
develop  coordinated,  statewide  early  interven- 
tion services  that  can  be  truly  responsive  to 
young  chikjren  with  disabilities  and  their  fami- 
lies. A  number  of  States,  though  committed  to 
the  program  goal  of  service  to  all  eligible  chil- 
dren, would  not  meet  program  requirements 
for  continued  funding  without  the  extended  eli- 
gibility provisions  included  in  this  legislation. 
The  compromise  which  has  been  reached  to 
allow  for  continued  participation  is  fair  arxj 
reasonable,  and  it  reflects  well  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Latxjr  Commit- 
tee who  gave  it  their  support 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  ranking  member,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2127. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  2127.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2127,  the  bill  just  passed. 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2100.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION     ACT     FOR     FIS- 
CAL YEARS  1992  AND  1993 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  156  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  156 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2100)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  i>e  confined  to  the 
bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be   equally   divided   and   controlled   by   the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul>- 
stltute  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure    to   comply   with    the    provisions   of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  with  section  303<a)(4) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are 
hereby  waived.  No  amendment  to  said  sul>- 
stitute  shall  be  in  order  except  those  speci- 
fied  by   this  resolution  and   those  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution. 
Said  amendments  shall  be  considered  in  the 
order  and  manner  specified  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  when  offered. 
Each  amendment  may  only  be  offered  by  the 
Member  designated  for  such  amendment  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  by 
this  resolution,  or  his  designee.  Debate  on 
each  amendment  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution, unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled l)etween  the  proponent  and  an  oppo- 
nent. During  consideration  of  the  bill,  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  delMite 
shall  be  in  order  only  if  offered  by  the  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority   member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Any  period  of 
general  debate  specified  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  No 
amendment  shall  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  as  specified  in  this  resolution  or  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed   in   the   report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  are  hereby  waived. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  amendments  as  follows: 
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(A)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  general  debate 
on  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  printed  in  part  1  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  relating  to 
the  President's  defense  budget,  if  offered  by 
Representative  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 

(B)  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ment. It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  part  1  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  relating  to  SSN-21 
second  source,  if  offered  by  Representative 
Gejdenson  of  Connecticut. 

(C)  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  in  order  for  a  period  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 
It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  dollars  printed  in  part  1  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the 
following  order:  (1)  by  Representative  Kyi  of 
Arizona;  and  (2)  by  Representative  Dellums 
of  California.  If  more  than  one  of  said 
amendments  is  adopted,  only  the  latter 
amendment  which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back  to 
the  House. 

(D)  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  part  1  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  relating  to  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  language,  if  offered  by 
Representative  Dornan  of  California. 

(E)  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  in  order  for  a  period  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  subject  of  burden  sharing 
for  not  to  exceed  sixty  minutes.  It  shall  then 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  burden  sharing  printed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (1)  by  Representative  Schroe- 
der  of  Colorado;  (2)  by  Representative  Frank 
of  Massachusetts;  (3)  by  Representative  Dor- 
gan  of  North  Dakota;  (4)  by  Representative 
Bryant  of  Texas;  and  (5)  by  Representative 
Mrazek  of  New  York. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  printed  in  part  2  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  the  report.  It  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  offer  amendments  en  bloc, 
consisting  of  amendments  and  modifications 
in  the  text  of  any  amendment  which  are  ger- 
mane thereto,  printed  in  part  2  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Such  amend- 
ments en  bloc  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, or  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Such  amendments 
en  bloc  shall  be  debatable  to  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  postpone 
for  up  to  one  legislative  day  recorded  votes, 
if  ordered,  on  any  amendment  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution.  The  Chair  may  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  five  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  recorded  vote  may  be 
taken  on  all  said  amendments  following  the 
first  vote  in  that  series. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  after 
giving  at  least  one  hour  notice,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  Committee,  to  request  the 
Chair  to  recognize  for  the  consideration  of 
amendment  groups  in  an  order  other  than 
that  prescribed  by  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 


mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House,  and  any  member  may  demand  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

D  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  the  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  all  the  time 
yielded  is  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  century,  Americans  have  stood 
firm  in  defense  of  freedom.  And  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

But  it  is  time  for  our  allies  to  begin 
sharing  the  burden  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

Last  year,  we  demonstrated  that 
when  you  get  tough  on  burden  sharing, 
you  get  respect  and  you  get  results.  As 
a  result  of  our  efforts,  our  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  heard  the  message 
and  went  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
equitable  burden  sharing. 
But  we  need  to  keep  up  the  pressure. 
Last  year,  we  sent  out  a  wake  up  call 
for  greater  burden  sharing. 

On  this  year's  defense  bill,  we  are 
planning  a  full  day's  work  out  for  our 
allies. 

Americans  are  tired  of  subsidizing 
our  toughest  trade  competitors. 
It  is  time  to  take  care  of  our  own. 
We  need  health  care,  education,  and 
repairs  for  our  highways  and  infra- 
structure. Unemployment  stands  at  6.6 
percent  nationwide,  and  more  than  10 
percent  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan. 
Our  Nation  is  in  a  deep  recession. 

We  can  no  longer  shoulder  the  burden 
alone  in  paying  for  the  world's  defense. 
And  we  will  not  dig  into  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the 
defense  of  countries  like  Japan  when 
they  close  their  markets  to  us. 

During  debate  on  the  fiscal  1992  De- 
fense authorization  bill  this  week,  we 
will  continue  the  shift  toward  making 
our  allies  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  de- 
fense burden. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
those  who  have  brought  to  the  fore- 
front the  issue  of  burden  sharing  in 
this  bill.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  will  be  offering  amend- 
ments on  burden  sharing,  including 
Representatives  Schroeder,  Dorgan, 
Frank,  Durbin,  Gejdenson,  Bryant, 
and  Mrazek. 

In  my  opinion,  no  other  issue  is  more 
critical  in  the  defense  bill.  If  adopted, 
this  series  of  amendments  will  lead  to 


a  comprehensive  approach  that  ensures 
greater  commitment  by  all  of  our  al- 
lies. 

I  particularly  support  the  efforts  of 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DORGAN],  who  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  similar  to  the 
one  we  had  in  the  Persian  Gulf  so  that 
we  can  track  allied  contributions  for 
the  conmion  defense. 

What  has  worked  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  now  be  made  to  work  in  terms  of 
our  other  overseas  commitments. 

We  will  no  longer  squeeze  the  middle 
class,  disrupt  communities,  and  lay  off 
American  workers  at  home  while  our 
allies  get  a  free  ride  abroad. 

That  does  not  make  sense  and  the 
American  people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  156 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes 
of  amendment. 

Clause  7  of  rule  16,  pertaining  to  ger- 
maneness, and  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  are  waived 
Jigainst  the  substitute. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  only  the 
amendments  specified  in  the  resolution 
or  printed  in  the  report  to  accompany 
the  resolution.  They  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  and  manner  specified. 
Each  amendment  shall  be  offered  only 
by  the  Member  specified  or  a  designee. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  below,  de- 
bate time  on  each  amendment  is  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled. 

Pro  forma  amendments  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  are  in  order  if  offered  by 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

None  of  the  amendments  are  subject 
to  amendment  nor  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  The  rule 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  major  issue 
cluster  amendments  printed  in  part  1 
of  the  report  in  the  order  specified. 

The  first  major  issue  will  be  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  President's  defense  budg- 
et in  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Dickinson. 

The  second  major  issue  will  be  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Gejdenson  on  the  SSN- 
21  submarine. 

The  third  major  issue  cluster  will  be 
on  the  subject  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  including  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  There  will  be  an  additional  10 
minutes  of  debate  each  on  two  amend- 
ments: one  by  Representative  Kyl  to 
increase  SDI  funds,  and  one  by  Rep- 
resentative Dellums  to  lower  SDI  dol- 
lars. 
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bill  that  continues  the  shift  away  from 
nuclear  and  strategic  forces  toward 
conventional  forces. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  a  leaner, 
more  effective  fighting  force.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Aspin  for  his  will- 
ingness to  highlight  the  burden-sharing 
debate. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  nearly  half 
of  the  amendments  that  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Rules  Committee  for  consid- 
eration will  be  made  in  order  under 
this  rule.  It  is  a  fair  rule  with  ample 
time  for  debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  156. 

D  1250 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
statement  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR]  mentioned  that  the 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  re- 
cession, and  that  unemployment  was 
running  high  in  his  State,  yet  he  is 
here  talking  about  cutting  the  defense 
budget.  He  and  people  of  his  persuasion 
were  trying  to  do  that  even  back  dur- 
ing the  days  of  "Peace  through 
strength."  when  we  were  building 
America's  military  so  we  could  partici- 
pate in  efforts  like  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
would  suggest  that  what  we  do  not 
need  now  is  the  discharging  of  500.000  of 
our  troops  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force,  and  putting 
those  people  on  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  think  we  need  is 
universal  military  training  for  all 
young  men.  Let  it  make  men  out  of 
them  and  better  citizens  later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  this  rule  is 
concerned,  I  rise  to  support  it.  The  rule 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1992-93.  I  will  not  be  repetitive  in 
describing  the  rule,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  as  always,  in 
telling  us  what  is  in  that  rule. 

The  bill  itself  is  a  very  important 
one.  authorizing  funding  that  will  con- 
stitute roughly  one-fifth  of  our  entire 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  leadership 
has  worked  and  cooperated  with  the 
minority  on  this  rule.  Both  sides  of  the 
aisle  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
bill  and  the  issues  it  raises,  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  moving  it  onto  the 
floor,  completing  consideration,  and 
perhaps  moving  on  to  other  pressing  is- 
sues facing  the  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  and  I 
met  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin]  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 


Dickinson],  and  their  staffs,  to  try  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  this  rule.  I 
can  frankly  say  that  the  discussions 
were  held  in  a  workshop  environment, 
with  both  sides  offering  suggestions  on 
how  best  to  proceed. 

At  the  request  of  the  minority  lead- 
ership, the  rule  makes  the  Cheney- 
Schwarzkopf  budget  substitute  in  order 
right  at  the  start.  That  agreement  will 
allow  Members  to  see  where  we  stand 
on  that  important  issue,  whether  we 
are  going  to  support  Cheney- 
Schwarzkopf  or  not.  I,  for  one,  am 
going  to  support  those  gentlemen  right 
down  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  honors  the 
minority  right  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  or  without  instructions, 
which  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
no  reservations  about  this  rule.  I  am 
indeed  concerned  about  the  proportion 
of  amendments  by  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  that  are  allowed,  versus 
the  number  of  those  made  in  order  for 
Republican  Members.  However,  one  has 
to  be  fair  in  pointing  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  minority  amendments  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  much 
fewer  than  the  majority  amendments 
filed,  comprising  only  one-third  of  all 
the  filed  amendments.  I  am  therefore 
going  to  support  the  rule,  even  though 
a  lot  more  Democrat  amendments  are 
made  in  order  under  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  supporting  this 
rule  I  also  regret  that  not  all  of  the 
proposed  Republican  amendments  have 
been  made  in  order.  I  would  note  how- 
ever, that  over  40  percent  of  the  larger 
number  of  amendments  filed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party,  and  actu- 
ally pursued  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  also  did  not  make  it  into  the 
rule  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  attempted  to 
make  sure  that  no  Member  was  gagged, 
while  still  ensuring  a  meaningful  de- 
bate on  this  terribly  important  bill.  In 
fact,  in  consulting  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  some  duplication  among 
some  of  the  amendments  filed.  Where 
that  was  the  case,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  worked  to  consolidate  those 
proposals,  conserving  time  for  debate 
on  a  number  of  really  significant  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  does  provide 
time  for  general  debate,  in  addition  to 
the  time  allotted  to  individual  amend- 
ments, and  the  rule  also  provides  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  the  abil- 
ity to  offer  pro  forma  amendments  if 
additional  time  is  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  support  this  rule  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  majority  leadership, 
yourself.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin].     and     others,     consulted    and 
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worked  very  closely  with  us,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  and  myself,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  design- 
ing the  rule  that  is  before  us. 

Second,  the  rule  gives  all  of  us  the 
opportunity  for  good,  clear  votes  on 
several  major  issues  presented  by  this 
important  bill. 

D  1300 

Your  cooperation  in  this  effort,  and 
that  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  is 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  however,  some- 
what concerned  with  what  I  was  hand- 
ed when  I  walked  onto  the  floor  this 
morning. 

When  we  left  here  Friday  afternoon, 
we  were  given  a  schedule  of  amend- 
ments and  debate  time  that  would  re- 
quire Members  to  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  be  here  on  this  floor  for  im- 
portant votes  at  12  noon  today. 

I  am  now  handed  a  schedule  which 
seems  to  change  all  of  that,  and  it 
seems  to  take  up  general  debate 
through  most  of  the  afternoon  with  no 
meaningful  vote  taking  place  until  6  or 
7  o'clock  tonight.  I  think  that  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  membership,  especially 
those  that  have  had  to  come  long  dis- 
tance. 

I  know  you  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  got 
up  at  4  o'clock  this  morning  to  catch 
an  early  morning  plane  here,  and  I  do 
not  mind  doing  that,  but  at  least  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  accurately  told 
what  the  circumstances  are  when  we 
leave  here  on  a  Friday  that  we  can  de- 
pend on  what  we  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  before  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  remarks  and  debate  only.  I  regret 
that  we  could  not  make  all  of  the 
amendments  that  were  submitted  to  us 
in  order.  We  had  debate  on  them. 

I  had  one  that  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller]  that  was  not 
made  in  order.  I  wish  we  could  have 
done  that  with  respect  to  the  MIA's 
and  the  POW's  from  the  'Vietnam  war, 
but  we  did  made  40,  I  believe,  of  the  80 
or  so  amendments  that  were  submitted 
to  us  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jTield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  rule,  but  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  bill.  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  bill,  and  I  am  a  little  bit 
disappointed. 

I  am  disappointed,  let  me  say  this,  to 
a  degree  in  our  Democratic  Party. 
America  is  definitely  going  bankrupt 
and  will,  in  fact,  go  bankrupt.  America 
cannot  continue  with  the  trade  policy 
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we  have,  and  America  cannot  continue 
to  spend  $300  billion  on  the  military, 
and  if  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
riddle,  folks,  while  everybody  is  worry- 
ing about  all  of  these  foreign  missiles, 
let  me  submit  that  the  greatest  na- 
tional—security threat  we  have  is.  No. 
1,  Japan,  and  No.  2,  securing  our  South- 
ern border. 

We  do  neither  in  this  bill.  And  while 
we  here  in  Congress  will  literally  close 
military  bases,  we  will  continue  to  per- 
petuate an  overseas  military  presence 
that  is  not  needed. 

The  big  bad  bear  has  turned  into 
Winnie  the  Pooh.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  a 
speed  bump.  We  have  3  million,  with  an 
"m,"  million,  illegal  aliens  jumping 
the  fence  on  our  Southern  borders 
bringing  "in  backpacks  of  dope,  3  mil- 
lion of  them. 

We  about  3  years  ago  made  them  citi- 
zens. I  am  not  going  to  get  into  that 
whole  big  mess  here. 

But  we  are  literally  going  bankrupt. 
I  for  the  life  of  me  cannot  understand 
the  continued  expansionism  of  this 
military  policy. 

I  am  a  little  bit  upset,  because  I  of- 
fered an  amendment.  I  cannot  com- 
plain about  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
They  have  been  fair,  I  guess,  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  questioned  policies,  and  I 
understand  the  game.  But  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  relocate  10,000 
troops  from  overseas  and  put  them  on 
our  border  to  help  our  Border  Patrol  to 
keep  people  from  jumping  the  fence 
and  bringing  dope  into  our  country. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  we 
have.  At  any  given  moment  you  have 
800  Border  Patrol,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
monitor,  monitor  2,000  miles  of  the  bor- 
der. That  is  one  Border  Patrol  agent 
for  every  2^^  miles.  There  is  no  sophis- 
ticated drug  network. 

There  are  little  people  running  across 
the  border  with  backpacks  and  dope 
giving  it  to  people  in  America  who  al- 
ready have  a  network  distributing  dope 
to  our  kids. 

We  have  600,000  troops  overseas.  Tell 
me:  other  than  spending  their  money 
in  Germany,  what  are  they  doing?  I,  for 
the  life  of  me,  want  to  know. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  send  Japan  and 
Germany  a  bill.  Their  economies  are 
strong  for  one  major  reason,  folks. 
Compare  our  economy  and  Japan's. 
Other  than  the  fact  that  Japan  buys 
lobbyists  of  strong  Americans  that  get 
them  favored  deals  in  our  Congress  and 
in  our  laws,  Japan  and  West  Germany 
have  hardly  any  defense  budgets.  Why 
should  they?  Uncle  Sam  provides  it 
free  of  charge. 

Let  me  say  this  to  Congress:  Unless 
there  is  a  direct  change  in  the  policies 
of  our  Government,  we  are  definitely 
going  to  officially  go  bankrupt.  This  is 
just  chapter  11,  folks;  we  are  going  to 
officially  go  bankrupt. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  anybody  mad, 
but  we  have  practiced  a  Republican 
free  trade  for  about  30  years  here.  We 


have  expanded  the  military  budget  on 
the  Republican  program.  I  do  not 
blame  you.  We  need  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  Democratic 
Party  had  better  start  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  want  to  do  something  on 
the  domestic  side  and  protect  the  na- 
tional security  of  America,  this  is  the 
bill  we  should  be  talking  about,  this 
one  here,  in  fast  track  later  this  week. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
that  going  for  us. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  amendment  was 
not  put  in  order.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  look  at  our  border, 
the  few  number  of  Border  Patrol  agents 
we  have,  how  easy  it  is  to  jump  the 
fence,  and  3  million  illegal  people  every 
year  coming  into  this  country,  3  mil- 
lion. 

Then  we  take  a  look  at  our  major 
cities  in  about  10  years,  and  then  we 
wonder  why  the  American  people.  No. 
1,  cannot  get  a  job,  and,  No.  2.  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  in  about  10  years,  prob- 
ably all  the  jobs  will  be  in  Mexico. 
It  is  a  sad  day. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Republicans  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  should  be  complimented 
on  House  Resolution  156. 

I  do  not  like  many  aspects  of  the  bill 
Itself,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
bill  at  this  moment.  We  will  have  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  bill,  its  contents, 
and  amendments  thereto  later.  As  for 
the  rule.  I  think  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  ac- 
commodate the  wishes  of  the  minority 
and  has  treated  the  minority  fairly 
this  year. 

I  have  no  problem  whatsoever  with 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley].  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  for  the  treat- 
ment we  received  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  during  the  past  week.  Finally.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Aspin 
for  his  willingness  to  acconrmiodate 
this  gentleman's  concerns  relative  to 
the  rule. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  how  im- 
portant the  Committee  on  Rules  is  as 
the  traffic  cop  of  legislation  of  the 
House,  but  they  are  all  important  as 
they  dictate  who  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment, who  may  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment, how  long  they  can  speak  on  an 
amendment,  and  so  forth. 

To  reiterate,  we  were  treated  fairly 
in  this  instance  and  I  urge  support  for 
House  Resolution  156. 
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the  case.  The  world  has 

so  many  ways.  Yet  our  ex- 

)n  behalf  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

locked    into    this    time 
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supp^rt  of  the  forces  in  Europe. 

To  stop  the  onslaught  of 
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let   Members  look   at   to- 
Let  Members  take  a  look 


at  the  Europe  we  are  defending  today. 
The  gross  national  product  of  a  nation 
measures  its  production  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  a  good  ba-  rometer  as  to 
how  strong  your  Nation  is.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union's  gross  na- 
tional product  is  declining.  We  always 
look  each  year  at  this  to  make  sure  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  and  it  has. 
If  we  take  a  look  at  the  gross  national 
product  of  all  of  the  United  States' 
NATO  allies,  and  add  it  up  against  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product,  we  find 
that  for  our  own  allies,  all  of  the  gross 
national  products  in  Europe,  combined, 
exceed  the  U.S.  gross  national  product 
by  $74  billion.  What  we  are  seeing  is  a 
Europe  strong  enough  to  deal  with  its 
own  defense,  and  we  are  seeing  the 
United  States  forced  to  make  deci- 
sions, day  in  and  day  out.  to  tell  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  cannot  respond  to 
needs  at  home  because  we  spend  our 
money  defending  Europe.  Western  Eu- 
rope has  adequate  resources  to  defend 
its  own. 

To  some  in  Western  Europe,  collec- 
tive defense  means  Europe  collects 
while  the  United  States  defends.  That 
has  to  come  to  an  end.  So  we  are  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  cut  back  $8  bil- 
lion in  spending  overseas. 

Now.  we  will  take  a  quick  look  at 
Japan.  In  the  1980's,  the  United  States 
spent  $30  to  $40  billion  annually  to  de- 
fend the  countries  in  Asia.  Think  about 
it.  An  American  takes  a  look  at  his 
Japanese-made  television,  and  he  is  re- 
minded that  it  is  getting  close  to  April 
15.  He  checks  his  Japanese-made  watch 
to  realize  he  has  to  get  to  the  post  of- 
fice. He  gets  in  a  Japanese  car,  drives 
off  and  puts  his  check  in  the  mail  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  For  what? 
So  that  we  can  take  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  tax  dollars  and  send  them 
to  defend  Japan? 

At  this  point,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves a  serious  question.  Not  whether 
we  will  eliminate  our  alliances  over- 
seas, but  whether  or  not  we  will  turn  to 
our  allies  as  we  did  in  Desert  Storm, 
and  say  that  they  must  share  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  President  Eisenhower  reminded 
citizens,  dollars  spent  on  military 
weapons  are  dollars  that  are  not  spent 
on  education  and  health.  I  might  say. 
to  update  that  quote,  dollars  spent  to 
defend  Germany  and  Japan  today  are 
dollars  not  spent  in  America,  for  our 
children  at  school,  for  our  American 
citizens  to  have  adequate  health  care, 
and  so  that  we  can  have  the  roads  and 
bridges  and  highways  to  build  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

That  is  what  the  burden-sharing 
amendment  is  about.  It  really  is  a  test 
for  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  to  whether  they  are 
locked  in  the  time  warp  of  1945.  or  pre- 
pared to  come  forward  in  1991  and 
make  a  decision  for  America's  future. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes    to     the    distinguished    gen- 


tleman   from    Ohio    [Mr.    McEwen].    a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  momentous  day— the  House  will  con- 
sider a  defense  bill  while  the  country  is 
still  basking  in  the  afterglow  of  the 
most  dominating  military  display  in 
history.  Over  half  a  million  American 
troops  went  halfway  around  the  world 
and  whipped  the  fourth  largest  army  in 
the  world.  We  lost  122  troops  killed  in 
action,  and  21  missing  in  action. 

The  magnitude  of  this  battlefield 
success  defies  historical  comparison. 
Needless  to  say.  our  men  and  machines 
worked,  and  worked  well.  The  leaders 
put  together  a  brilliant  plan,  and  the 
service  men  and  women  carried  it  out. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  expect 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  lessons  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  try  to 
fashion  a  defense  bill  that  emphasizes 
the  success  stories. 

Although  we  have  only  2  days  of  the 
schedule  to  consider  this  bill,  with  the 
example  of  Desert  Storm  so  close  at 
hand,  we  should  be  able  to  make  the 
right  decisions  rather  quickly. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  showed  that: 
First,  stealth  works. 
Second,  missiles  can  be  shot  down. 
Third,   it  pays  to  have   the   highest 
technology  weapons  on  the  battlefield. 
I  submit  that  each  of  these  three  im- 
portant   lessons    of   Operation    Desert 
Storm  have  been  ignored  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill.  The  only  real 
alternative  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
of  this  bill  are  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's Cheney  budget  when  it  is  offered 
as  an  amendment. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  the  three  les- 
sons: 

First,  Stealth— the  F-117  proved,  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  stealth 
was  the  revolution  in  aerospace  tech- 
nology that  we  hoped;  42  F-117's  flew 
on  3  percent  of  the  combat  missions  in 
the  gulf,  but  destroyed  40  percent  of 
the  strategic  targets  in  Iraq.  It  was  the 
only  aircraft  to  fly  over  Baghdad, 
which  was  the  most  heavily  defended 
area.  And  not  one  plane  was  scratched 
by  these  air  defenses. 

We  know  stealth  works  in  combat. 
We  know  stealth  saves  lives.  But  do  we 
all  know  that  stealth  technology  even 
saves  money? 

This  chart  shows  four  bomber  pack- 
ages with  comparable  capability.  The 
stealth  planes  do  not  require  the  mul- 
titude of  defensive  craft— stealth  tech- 
nology permits  long  run  costs  to  go 
down  while  combat  capability  goes  up. 
This  is  what  technology  is  all  about^ 
being  more  efficient  with  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Now  let's  look  at  how  well  this  lesson 
was  learned.  The  Cheney  budget  re- 
quests funding  to  procure  B-2  Stealth 
bombers.  The  bomber  works.  Stealth 
works.  It  is  cost  effective  and  combat 
effective.  It  will  save  our  servicemen  in 
our  next  conflict. 
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Ask  Saddam  Hussein  If  investing  in 
stealth  Is  smart.  This  is  a  no-brainer. 
Obviously  we  would  fund  stealth, 
right?  Wrong. 

The  committee  budget  doesn't  even 
save  money  by  cutting  the  B-2.  In- 
stead, we  buy  more  nonstealth  weap- 
ons. We  have  enough  of  these.  By  not 
funding  the  B-2,  we  are  ignoring  the 
most  important  technological  advan- 
tage in  the  world. 

Second,  ballistic  missile  defenses — 
for  how  many  years  have  the  opponents 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative  ridi- 
culed missile  defenses  as  a  pipe-dream? 
How  many  times  have  these  experts 
and  their  scientists  said,  you  can't 
shoot  down  a  missile  with  a  missile. 

Well,  after  what  we  saw  on  tele- 
vision—SCUD's  being  shot  down  by  Pa- 
triots— I  guess  these  experts  can  say, 
"who  ya  gonna  believe,  me  or  your  own 
two  eyes?" 

We  can  shoot  down  some  shorter 
range  missiles  now,  but  we  are  a  long 
way  from  providing  the  missile  protec- 
tion that  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  soldiers  deserve. 

We  can  push  on.  Full  speed  ahead. 
Reinvigorated  by  the  knowledge  that 
missile  defenses  are  within  our  grasp. 
We  can  follow  the  direction  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  said  all  along  that  with 
the  commitment  and  the  resources  we 
can  build  a  defense,  or  we  can  follow 
the  leadership  of  those  who  opposed 
missile  defenses  all  along. 

Another  tough  decision?  Hardly.  An- 
other no-brainer.  Once  again  Saddam 
could  tell  you  what  makes  sense.  Mis- 
sile defenses  can  work.  But,  ground- 
based  defenses  will  never  be  able  to 
stop  long-range  missiles  like  ICBM's. 
Space-based  defenses  won't  be  able  to 
stop  short  range  tactical  missiles.  The 
answer — work  on  a  space-based  system 
and  a  ground-based  system. 

The  Cheney  budget,  the  people  who 
were  proven  right  all  along,  does  this. 
It  works  toward  a  viable  defense 
against  all  missiles.  The  committee? 
Why  would  anybody  be  surprised,  it 
kills  the  hope  to  defend  against  all 
missiles.  It  drastically  cuts  funding 
and  stops  work  toward  a  space  defense. 
Let's  wake  up— the  SDI  opponents 
haven't  changed  their  minds — they 
can't  kill  the  Patriot  or  those  groimd- 
based  systems— but  they  are  still  deter- 
mined to  stop  a  prograim  that  can  de- 
fend against  long-range  missiles. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  in  his  last  inau- 
gural address,  Franklin  Roosevelt  saw 
an  American  military  machine  on  the 
march  around  the  world,  on  the  verge 
of  victory  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Armed 
with  the  best  weapons  in  the  world, 
supplied  by  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
He  said: 

In  the  continuing  progress  of  this  war  we 
have  constant  need  for  new  types  of  weapons, 
for  we  cannot  afford  to  fight  the  war  of  today 
or  tomorrow  with  the  weapons  of  yesterday. 

Timeless  wisdom. 


The  decisions  a  Congress  makes  with 
a  defense  bill  are  relevant  on  a  battle- 
field years,  often  decades  later. 

The  F-14  was  first  produced  in  1970. 

The  F-15  in  1973. 

The  F-16  in  1977. 

The  M-1  tank  in  1979. 

The  fact  that  half  a  million  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fought  a  war  with  so  few 
casualties  can  be  attributed  to  sound 
decisions  to  design  in  the  1970's  and 
purchase  in  the  early  1980's. 

We  must  think  about  what  our  serv- 
icemen will  need  in  2000,  2010  and  even 
2020.  As  Roosevelt  said,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight  the  wars  of  tomorrow  with 
the  weapons  of  yesterday.  The  budget 
buys  more. 

The  B-2  is  tomorrow's  weapon. 
Spaced-based  defenses  are  for  tomor- 
row. The  Cheney  budget  is  for  tomor- 
row. The  committee  budget  is  for  yes- 
terday. 

Mistakes  made  today  won't  come 
home  to  roost  this  year,  next  year,  or 
probably  even  5  years  from  now.  But, 
we  are  at  a  crossroads  that  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  coming  decades.  The 
level  of  real  defense  spending  has  been 
shrinking,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Look  at  this  chart,  the  projected  de- 
cline in  real  spending  by  1996  will  be  34 
percent  from  1985.  As  we  decline,  we 
can  follow  the  direction  of  the  people 
who  proved  they  were  right  in  Desert 
Storm.  That's  the  President's  Cheney- 
Schwairzkopf  budget. 

Or  we  can  make  a  drastic  mistake. 
Forgoing  modernization  as  the  budget 
shrinks  is  insane.  It  is  dangerous  for 
our  soldiers.  It  is  dangerous  for  our 
taxpayers.  Let's  not  pass  a  budget  that 
would  give  a  Hussein  hope  in  a  decade, 
let's  support  the  Cheney  budget. 

Under  this  budget  we  buy  more.  The 
M-1  tank,  the  Army  does  not  want.  The 
F-14,  the  Army  does  not  need,  nor  the 
F-16.  We  buy  more  B-22's  that  the  Pen- 
tagon says  they  do  not  want. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  mat- 
ter latter. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  nxle. 

I  rise  in  opposition  because  the  Rules 
Committee  failed  to  allow  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  This  amendment  would  have 
continued  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  space-based  interceptors  and 
have  made  certain  that  work  would 
continue  on  the  ground-based  free  elec- 
tron laser. 

The  version  of  the  bill  approved  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
kill  the  space-based  interceptor  pro- 
gram. Ambassador  Henry  Cooper,  the 
head  of  the  Strategic  Defensive  Initia- 
tive Organization  [SDIO]  strongly  be- 
lieves this  program  must  be  continued. 
He  has  stated  that  if  the  final  bill  does 
not  continue  funding  for  space-based 


research  he  will  reconrmiend  that  the 
President  veto  it. 

I  don't  know  why  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee failed  to  allow  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  before  the  full  House. 
Perhaps  the  committee  did  not  believe 
this  issue  was  important.  Perhaps  the 
committee  thought  the  bill  would  pass, 
and  they  did  not  want  any  changes  in 
the  committee  version.  Or,  perhaps 
some  political  consideration  was  in- 
volved. I  just  don't  know. 

I  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  After  7 
years  of  work,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment is  producing  results.  For  the 
first  time,  SDIO  is  pursuing  a  realistic, 
doable  program.  SDI  is  now  directed  at 
defending  against  limited  ballistic 
strikes  from  whatever  source,  whether 
that  defense  is  focused  on  military  the- 
aters or  the  continental  United  States. 

The  revised  SDI  Program  has  two 
main  elements:  terminal  ground-based 
interceptors — sort  of  a  super  Patriot — 
and  effective  space-based  interceptors. 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
ground-based  interceptors,  we  all  want 
to  go  ahead  with  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. But  many  are  concerned  be- 
cause the  deployment  of  space-based 
interceptors  would  require  modifica- 
tions in  the  ABM  treaty. 

Certainly,  deployment  would  require 
changes  in  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  no  de- 
ployment should  be  allowed  without 
proper  consideration  and  consultation 
between  nations.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  to  stop  the  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  space-based  systems. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  SDI, 
and  the  spending  has  produced  results. 
The  technology  is  developing  rapidly. 
The  devices  are  being  made  smaller 
and  at  a  lower  cost.  Extremely  accu- 
rate sensors  are  being  perfected.  And, 
small,  accurate  computers — the  brains 
of  the  system — are  available. 

We  are  not  ready  to  deploy  SDI  tech- 
nology, and  we  should  not  deploy— but 
we  should  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  should  continue  because 
this  technology  will  be  versatile 
enough  to  be  used  for  either  theater  de- 
fense or  defense  of  the  United  States  it- 
self. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  other  nations  will  eventu- 
ally develop  this  capacity  and  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  have  it  also. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  that  research  on  space- 
based  interceptors  be  continued.  Since 
the  Rules  Committee  failed  to  allow 
the  amendment  providing  proper  fund- 
ing for  this  program,  I  must  oppose  the 
rule.  I  will  vote  against  the  rule,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

D  1320 
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mittee, k 
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not  going  to  be  used  because  we  are 
cutting  our  force  structure  to  the  point 
we  won't  have  the  troops  to  use  it.  It  is 
a  special  interest  bill. 

There  is  a  second  reason  that  I  object 
to  the  rule,  and  it  was  very  adroitly 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin].  An 
important  amendment  was  not  made  in 
order.  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  do 
this  bill  within  the  time  limits  that  we 
have,  either.  The  amendment  that 
would  have  been  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  would  have  added  a  great  deal 
to  the  bill.  It  would  have  put  back 
funding  for  the  Brilliant  Pebbles,  and 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, just  told  us  why  that  was  so  im- 
portant. I  would  have  supported  that 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  have 
strengthened  the  bill  a  great  deal. 

The  third  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  an  amendment  of  mine  was  not 
made  in  order. 

I  recognize  that  all  amendments  can- 
not be  made  in  order,  but  I  would  like 
just  to  talk  about  this  for  a  moment. 
This  amendment  would  enhance  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
technology  control.  We  have  all  seen 
the  headlines,  and  here  is  just  an  exam- 
ple from  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
11  this  year. 

•$1.5  billion  in  U.S.  sales  to  Iraq."  The 
sales  continued  right  up  to  the  time  of  Iraq's 
invasion. 

Here  is  another  list  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staff: 

•'Saddam's  foreign  legion;  Corporations 
marching  to  Saddam's  call."  West  Germany, 
103  corporations.  The  United  States.  23  cor- 
porations, selling  equipment  to  Saddam 
right  up  to  the  time  of  Iraqi's  invasion. 

My  amendment  would  have  simply 
provided,  and  I  will  quote  the  entire 
first  paragraph  of  the  amendment: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  serve  as  the 
principal  advisor  to  the  President  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  United  States  export  control 
policies  for  defense-sensitive  goods  and  tech- 
nologies and  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
policies. 

Now.  what  possible  harm  could  this 
amendment  be.  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  be  the  principal 
adviser.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  all  the 
other  Departments  still  have  their  say. 
but  I  guess  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
here  could  be  considered  first  among 
equals.  And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  ca- 
pability to  understand  what  tech- 
nologies should  be  protected  because 
they  are  in  our  weapons  or  part  of  our 
weapons  or  could  defeat  our  weapons. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  incorporate  this  amendment,  so  that 
we  could  have  sent  this  very  important 
signal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  submit  additional 
points  for  the  Record. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
eroded  over  the  last  several  years,  and 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  proc- 
ess it  is  very  difficult  on  these  licens- 
ing applications  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  get  wind  of  them,  to  con- 
sider them  and  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendations that  are  so  critical  to 
protecting  our  technology  before  some 
of  these  things  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported. 

There  was  a  case  just  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  for  example,  where  the  Com- 
merce Department  approved  furnaces 
that  were  going  to  be  sent  to  Iraq, 
though  it  turns  out  these  very  furnaces 
could  be  used  to  fabricate  nuclear 
weapons,  and  it  was  not  until  our  Cus- 
toms agents  found  out  about  it  and 
blew  the  whistle  that  it  was  stopped. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  must  be  stopped.  I 
wish  that  my  amendment  had  been 
made  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unusual  rvil«,. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  fairly^ 
lengthy  rule.  Particularly  if  you  look 
at  sections  3,  4,  and  5  on  the  rule,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  a  most  unusual  rule. 
It  gives  all  kinds  of  discretion  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  put  amendments  en  bloc  in 
section  3;  over  in  section  4  it  allows  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  postpone  for  1  full  legislative 
day  any  recorded  votes  that  might  be 
ordered.  Down  in  section  5  it  allows  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
hour's  notice,  to  revise  the  schedule 
any  way  they  want  it  in  order  to  do 
their  thing  out  here;  a  very  unusual 
rule. 

Some  might  wonder  why  would  you 
put  provisions  like  that  in  the  rule? 
Why  not  just  have  an  open  rule?  Why 
not  have  an  open  debate  on  a  number 
of  important  issues? 

Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  understand, 
why  you  would  craft  this  kind  of  rule. 

First  of  all  there  is  a  golf  tour- 
nament, we  have  to  take  care  of  the 
golf  tournament  today.  So  we  had  to  be 
able  to  postpone  votes  and  revise  the 
schedule  any  way  that  took  care  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  golf  tournament. 

Now.  the  Members  will  not  be  here  to 
hear  the  debate  on  some  very  impor- 
tant issues  because  they  will  be  out 
golfing,  but.  by  golly,  we  will  get  them 
in  here  to  vote.  At  some  point  they  will 
be  here  to  vote,  not  having  heard  the 
debate  at  all. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  civil 
rights.  The  Democratic  leadership  can- 
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not  get  together  on  whether  civil 
rights  will  come  up  this  week,  whether 
it  will  come  up  next  week,  whether  it 
will  come  up  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  whether  it  will  come  up  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  They  cannot 
get  their  act  together,  so  what  they 
want  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  either  con- 
tract this  debate  or  stretch  it,  depend- 
ing upon  what  the  needs  of  the  legisla- 
tive schedule  are  on  civil  rights. 

So  we  crafted  a  rule  that  allows  a 
stretch  or  a  contraction,  depending 
upon  what  we  decide  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  legislative  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  contend 
that  that  is  probably  not  the  way  we 
ought  to  consider  a  defense  bill.  There 
are  some  very  important  priorities  in 
here,  and  there  are  some  very  impor- 
tant questions  that  will  be  raised. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  just 
raised  a  couple  of  them,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  before  him. 

You  know,  we  have  two  choices,  two 
very  important  choices  for  the  future 
of  this  country:  You  have  a  business- 
as-usual  budget  that  has  come  out  of 
the  Democratic-controlled  committee; 
it  is  a  business-as-usual  budget  that 
suggests  that  you  can  preserve  the  past 
and  you  do  not  have  to  invest  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Then  you  have  the  Cheney- 
Schwarzkopf-Powell  budget  that  will 
be  offered  later  on  which  will  suggest 
that  maybe  we  ought  to  invest  in  the 
future  if  we  intend  to  win  wars  again  in 
the  future.  And  it  is  a  clear  choice  and 
one  that  the  Members  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar with. 

The  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  the  de- 
bate on  those  particular  items  is  on  is- 
sues like  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, it  is  on  issues  like  stealth  and  a 
number  of  other  matters  that  are  ex- 
tremely important,  I  think,  to  help  de- 
fine what  is  real  here. 

But  the  Members  are  not  going  to  be 
around  to  hear  that  debate  in  several 
instances.  And  I  find  that  very  disturb- 
ing. I  find  the  rule  very  disturbing  that 
permits  these  kind  of  shenanigans,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  might 
turn  down  the  rule  and  get  us  the  kind 
of  an  open  rule  that  we  deserve. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  be  cor- 
rected, that  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
delay  in  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman— the  reason  there  is 
a  delay  in  the  offering  of  the  Dickinson 
amendment  or  the  amendment  to  be 
considered  that  represents  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  is 
that  the  minority  leader  requested 
that  it  come  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  familiar  with 
that. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  understand  that;  this  gen- 
tleman is  more  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  total 
disconnect  between  the  debate  on  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  and  the  votes 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  As  a 
result  of  that,  what  you  have  done  is 
you  have  shoved  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  debate  up  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
tual dialog  on  it,  but  you  postpone 
some  of  the  votes.  So  what  you  are 
going  to  have  is  a  total  disconnect  be- 
tween the  debate  on  one  of  the  most 
important  initiatives  for  our  future 
and  the  actual  votes  on  that. 

In  my  opinion,  it  might  be  useful  to 
have  the  Members  here  to  hear  that  de- 
bate before  they  actually  are  asked  to 
cast  a  vote  on  it. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solomon 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  to  speak  out  of  order  in  order 
to  engage  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR]  in  a  colloquy. 

I  had  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  rule  that  we  had  told 
Members  on  Thursday  exactly  what  the 
schedule  was  going  to  be  and  how  the 
bill  was  going  to  be  debated. 

Members  got  up  and  returned  to 
Washington  late  Sunday  night  and 
early  Monday  morning,  expecting  votes 
on  critical  issues  this  afternoon,  not  at 
6  or  7  or  8  p.m.  tonight.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
Walker]  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  in  front  of 
me  the  schedule  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
ASPIN  and  Mr.  Dickinson.  It  says  spe- 
cifically that  there  would  be  1  hour  of 
general  debate  today  on  the  bill,  which 
there  will  be,  then  that  there  would  be 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  substitute,  and 
then  finally,  that  there  would  be  a 
vote.  I  understand  that  because  of  the 
golf  matches,  et  cetera,  this  vote  has 
been  postponed,  but  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Kyl  has  every  right  to  object  because 
his  amendment,  a  very  critical  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  will  now  be  brought  up  when 
no  one  will  be  here  on  the  floor  to  lis- 
ten to  it  except  a  handful  of  Members. 
That  is  wrong,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Walker  was  talking  about. 

If  we  are  going  to  set  our  schedule  on 
Thursday,  we  should  know  what  prob- 
lems are  going  to  arise  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  and  tell  the  Members. 

I  just  wanted  to  clarify  all  of  this  for 
the  membership.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  not  objecting  to  my  speak- 
ing out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  6Vi  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  express  my 
concern  about  an  amendment  I  took  to 
the  Rules  Committee  that  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  made  in  order.  I  under- 
stand why  it  was  not,  because  I  think 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  offer 
something  at  a  future  time. 

My  amendment  provided  for  a 
nonrenewal  of  the  Chinese  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  until  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Commission  could  go 
and  inspect  the  exports  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  making  over  the  last 
several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  tell  you  that 
it  is  absolutely  frightening  to  me  to 
learn  and  understand  that  China  has 
given  Pakistan  the  complete  design  of 
a  tested  nuclear  weapon  plus  enough 
weapons-grade  uranium  to  fill  two  nu- 
clear weapons.  China  sold  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  India,  Pakistan's  most  bitter 
rival;  and  at  the  same  time,  China  has 
been  involved  reportedly  in  selling  the 
Algerians  a  nuclear  reactor  that  is  too 
large  for  research  and  too  small  for 
commercial  power  generation,  which 
makes  the  reactor  ideal  for  nuclear 
weapons  production. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  very  important  for 
this  body  to  understand  that  when  we 
think  about  the  President's  definition 
of  new  world  order,  one  of  the  things 
that  we  want  to  do  is  to  energize  the 
world  community  so  that  the  exporting 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  comes 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  approached  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  an  effort  to  take 
away  China's  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus. We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion,  we 
hear  a  lot  of  debate  that  the  President 
has  somewhat  modified  his  position. 
But  when  you  hear  about  China,  the 
one  thing  you  hear  most  about  is  the 
human  rights  problems  in  China.  And 
it  is  with  great  concern  that  I  acknowl- 
edge the  human  rights  problem.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
support  of  human  rights  in  China. 

But  the  one  thing  that  we  have  not 
noticed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  not  noticed 
in  the  media  and  very  few  public  state- 
ments on  it,  is  the  Chinese  program  to 
export  these  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  weap- 
ons facilities  or  capabilities  to  other 
countries  and,  alarmingly,  the  export 
of  ballistic  missiles  or  ballistic  missile 
technology  to  countries  around  the 
world. 
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I  do  not  want  to  be  sounding  a  false 
alarm,  but  if  the  world  does  not  get  se- 
rious about  the  spiraling  and  escalat- 
ing sale  of  sophisticated  conventional 
weaponry  around  the  world,  which  in 
my  judgment  convinces  leaders  that 
they  can  resolve  their  disputes  on  the 
battlefield,  not  at  the  negotiating 
table,  we  have  not  come  to  grips  with 
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tion  on  those  classified  as  missing  in 
action,  which  I  think  should  be 
brought  forward. 

I  hope  there  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  that  amendment, 
even  though  it  was  not  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  As  we  look  at  the  overall  bill, 
I  support  the  Cheney-Schwarzkopf 
budget,  which  will  be  offered  here.  I  am 
concerned  about  what  the  committee 
has  done,  but  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
are  able  to  move  ahead  and  pass  that 
important  substitute. 

If  that  does  happen,  only  then  will  I 
be  able  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 
but  first  let  me  yield  1  minute'  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  To  sum  up  the  point  that 
has  been  made  by  several  of  us  on  this 
side,  I  think  that  while  there  are  spe- 
cific amendments  that  were  not  made 
in  order  that  we  would  prefer  would 
have  been  made  in  order  and  we  oppose 
the  rule  for  that  reason,  the  more  fun- 
damental reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
way  the  rule  has  been  constructed  is 
that  there  is  a  period  of  time  for  debate 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  we 
are  talking  about  here,  such  as  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  where 
most  Members  are  not  here,  and  votes 
will  not  occur  until  later  on,  after  the 
Members  all  get  here. 

Tomorrow  when  everybody  is  going 
to  be  here,  we  will  have  the  debate  and 
the  votes  on  the  much  less  significant 
items,  the  whole  series  of  individual 
amendments  that  have  been  made  in 
order  here. 

That  is  backward.  It  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  That  is  what  we  object  to 
in  the  rule  here. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  vote  against 
this  rule  today  and  next  year  ensure 
that  the  rule  is  set  up  in  a  different 
way,  so  that  when  the  Members  are 
here,  the  most  important  issues  are  de- 
bated and  voted  upon  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  our  most  fundamental  objec- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no". 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
is  recognized  for  4'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  were  treat- 
ed very  fairly  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  that  this  gentleman  rises  in 
support  of  the  rule.  I  have  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  that.  The  rule  is  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  go  forward  to  de- 
bate the  substantive  issues,  and  in  the 
remaining  time  that  I  have,  Mr.  Speak- 
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er,  I  would  like  to  respond  sub- 
stantively to  a  few  points  that  have 
been  made. 

One  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  preceded 
me  in  the  well  and  indicated  that  there 
were  several  learnings  that  come  from 
the  war  that  we  prosecuted  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  began  to  use  those  argu- 
ments to  sustain  an  argument  against 
the  action  taken  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  first  one  was  that 
stealth  works.  This  gentleman  does  not 
challenge  the  notion  that  stealth  tech- 
nology works,  but  my  distinguished 
colleague  then  used  that  argument  to 
suggest  that  because  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  not  provide  any  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  procurement  of 
additional  B-2  bombers,  that  in  some 
way  we  were  not  learning  from  the  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  chaired  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  witnesses,  with 
direct  responsibility  and/or  theater  ex- 
perience in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  said  to 
them,  "If  the  B-2  bomber  had  been 
available  to  you,  would  you  have  used 
it  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  first  and,  sec- 
ond, if  you  would  have  used  it,  to  what 
tasks  would  you  have  committed  it 
that  were  not  able  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  bombers  that  were  already  in  thea- 
ter?" 

Retired  General  Kelly,  who  became  a 
noteworthy  figiu-e  in  America  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Persian  Gulf,  said  in  direct 
response  to  this  gentleman's  question, 
"I  saw  no  need  to  use  the  B-2  bomber." 

He  pointed  out  that  no  one  even 
asked  for  the  B-1  bomber.  I  add  par- 
enthetically, if  you  want  a  stealthy 
bomber,  the  stealthiest  bomber  in 
America's  inventory,  the  B-1,  we  spent 
$24.5  billion  to  build  it  and  suddenly  it 
went  off  the  radar  screen.  We  poured 
$24.5  billion,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect,  down  a  rat  hole.  That  had  a 
conventional  task.  If  we  wanted  a  con- 
ventional task,  why  did  we  not  use  the 
B-1?  So  we  are  going  to  argue  here  that 
we  needed  a  B-2  bomber  to  fly  against 
Iraq,  that  did  not  even  have  the  sophis- 
ticated interceptor  capability  that 
would  even  require  you  to  have  a  B-2 
bomber? 

I  would  also  add  factually  that  we 
gained  air  superiority  within  a  matter 
of  20-some  hours.  Why  would  we  want 
to  fly  a  billion  dollar  airplane  in  a  mis- 
sion that  other  airplanes  were  capable 
of  flying  without  in  any  v/ay  endanger- 
ing a  billion  dollar  airplane? 

This  gentleman  opposes  the  B-2 
bomber  because  we  asked  three  ques- 
tions: Do  you  need  it,  can  you  afford  it, 
and  are  there  alternatives? 

And  the  answer,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  is  no,  we  do  not  need  the  B-2;  no, 
we  cannot  afford  a  billion  dollar 
batmobile;  and  finally,  yes,  there  are 
alternatives. 
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So  the  learning,  stealth  works,  of 
course.  But  that  does  not  act  as  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  B-2  bomber. 

Now,  on  ballistic  missiles,  we  need 
ballistic  missile  defense,  of  course.  In 
the  committee,  we  separated  out  thea- 
ter missile  defense,  and  we  funded 
every  single  dollar,  approximately  $865 
million,  for  theater  ballistic  missiles 
defense.  So  do  not  let  anyone  march 
into  the  well  and  suggest  in  some  way 
that  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  is 
not  going  forward.  We  separated  it  out 
from  SDI  so  that  we  could  look  at  SDI 
on  its  own  merits. 

One  argued  that  you  need  an  amend- 
ment on  Brilliant  Pebbles.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  fully 
fund  SDI.  At  that  point  this  body  has 
the  opportunity  to  decide  yea  or  nay, 
whether  we  want  to  spend  $4  billion 
trying  to  build  a  space  defense  that  in 
this  gentleman's  humble  opinion  will 
violate  the  ABM  treaty,  which  treaty 
we  ought  to  maintain  as  diligently  as 
possible.  But  that  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  colleagues  to  engage  in 
that  discussion. 

D  1350 

This  gentleman  believes  that  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  that  kind  of  money. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  looking 
into  the  future,  in  terms  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  future,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  what  happened  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
through  a  window  into  the  future  bat- 
tlefield. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
not  become  enamored  with  all  of  these 
high  technology  weapons.  The  Amer- 
ican people  ought  to  come  to  fear 
them,  because  the  war  of  the  future 
may  mean  nuclear  war,  with  millions 
of  people  dying. 

Let  us  get  beyond  the  tragic  mental- 
ity of  war,  and  learn  how  to  negotiate 
and  move  toward  peace.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  this  gentleman  hopes  to 
engage  in  that  discussion  on  a  much 
more  extensive  basis. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
urge  support  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  260,  nays  56. 
not  voting  114,  as  follows: 


Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Faxon 

Payne  <VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Porsell 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Scbumer 

Serrano 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

SkagKS 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wise 

Wolf 


[Roll  No.  96] 

YEAS— 260 

Abercromble 

Gordon 

Ackerman 

Gradlson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Grandy 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Green 

Annunzlo 

Gunderson 

Aspln 

Hall  (OH) 

Atkins 

Hall  (TX) 

AuColn 

Hamilton 

Baker 

Hammerschmldt 

Barnard 

Harris 

Barrett 

Hatcher 

Bate  man 

Hayes  (ID 

Bellenson 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Bentley 

Henry 

Bevlll 

Hoagland 

Bllbray 

Hobson 

Blllrakis 

Hochbrueckner 

Bllley 

Horn 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Bonlor 

Huckaby 

Borskl 

Hughes 

Boxer 

Hutto 

Broomfleld 

Ireland 

Browder 

Jacobs 

Bruce 

James 

Callahan 

Jefferson 

Camp 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Johnson  (SD) 

Chandler 

Johnston 

Clay 

Jones  (GA) 

dinger 

Jones  (NO 

Collins  (MI) 

Jontz 

Combest 

Kanjorskl 

Cooper 

Kaslch 

Costello 

Kennedy 

Coughlln 

Kennelly 

Cox  (ID 

Klldee 

Cramer 

Kleczka 

Cunningham 

Kopetskl 

Darden 

LaFalce 

Davis 

Lantos 

de  la  Garza 

Laughlln 

DeFazlo 

Leach 

DeLauro 

Levin  (MI) 

Dellums 

Lewis  (CA) 

Derrick 

Lewis  (FL) 

Dickinson 

Llghtfoot 

Dicks 

Liplnskl 

Dlngell 

Livingston 

Donnelly 

Lloyd 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Long 

Downey 

Luken 

Dreler 

Machtley 

Duncan 

Man  ton 

Durbln 

Markey 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Dymally 

Matsul 

Early 

Mavroules 

Eckart 

Mazzoll 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCandless 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCloskey 

English 

McCrery 

Erdrelch 

McCurdy 

Fascell 

McDade 

Fawell 

McGrath 

Fazio 

McHugh 

Felghan 

McMillan  (NO 

Fish 

McMlllen  (MD) 

FoglletU 

McNulty 

Ford  (MI) 

Meyers 

Ford  (TN) 

Michel 

Frank  (MA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Frost 

Miller  (OH) 

Gaydos 

Mlneu 

Gejdenson 

MoUnarl 

Gephardt 

Montgomery 

Geren 

Moorhead 

Gibbons 

Moran 

GUchrest 

Morella 

Oilman 

Murtha 

Gllckman 

Natcher 

Gonzalez 

Neal  (MA) 

Goodllng 

Nichols 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Young  (FL) 

Wyden 

Yates 
NAYS— 56 

Zlmmer 

Allard 

Hansen 

Santorum 

Archer 

Heney 

Schaefer 

Armey 

Herger 

Sensenbrenner 

Ballenger 

Holloway 

Shaw 

Bereuter 

Hunter 

Spratt 

Bunnlng 

Inhofe 

Stalllngs 

Burton 

Kolbe 

Steams 

Coble 

Kyi 

Stump 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarslno 

Taylor  (MS) 

Cox  (CA) 

McEwen 

Taylor  (NO 

Dannemeyer 

Miller  (WA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

DeLay 

Morrison 

Upton 

Donian(CA) 

OUn 

Vucanovlch 

Emerson 

Oxley 

Walker 

Evans 

Packard 

Weber 

Franks  (CT) 

Rhodes 

Weldon 

Gekas 

Rltter 

Young  (AK) 

Goes 

Rohrabacher 

zeiirr 

Hancock 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

NOT  VOTING— 114 

Alexander 

Gingrich 

Owens  (UT) 

Anderson 

Gray 

Parker 

Andrews  (TX) 

Guarinl 

Payne (NJ) 

Anthony 

HasUrt 

Pelosl 

Applegate 

Hertel 

Petri 

Bacchus 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Barton 

Hoyer 

Price 

Herman 

Hubbard 

Qulllen 

Boucher 

Hyde 

Range! 

Brewster 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ridge 

Brooks 

Kaptur 

Rogers 

Brown 

Klug 

Roth 

Bryant 

Kolter 

Roukema 

Bustamante 

Kostmayer 

Rowland 

Byron 

Lancaster 

Savage 

Campbell  (CA) 

LaRocco 

Sharp 

Campbell  (CO) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shuster 

Cardin 

Lehman  (FL) 

SUughter(NY) 

Can- 

Lent 

Smith  (FL) 

Chapman 

Levtne  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Clement 

Lewis  (GA) 

Solarz 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stakes 

Collins  (ID 

Lowey  (NY) 

Stodds 

Condlt 

Marlenee 

Snndqulst 

Conyers 

Martinez 

Tallon 

Coyne 

McCoUum 

Tauzln 

Crane 

McDermott 

Thomas  (WY) 

Dixon 

Mfume 

Torres 

Dooley 

Mink 

Torrtcelll 

Doollttle 

Moakley 

Towns 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mollohan 

Valentine 

Engel 

Moody 

Vander  Jagt 

Espy 

Mrazek 

Volkmer 

Fields 

Murphy 

Washington 

Flake 

Myers 

Whltten 

Gallegly 

Nagle 

Williams 

Gallo 

Neal  (NO 

Wilson 

Glllmor 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

D  1420 

Mr.  TRAXLER  and  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  was  in  transit  back  from  my 
district,  I  was  unable  to  vote  on  House 
Resolution  156,  the  rule  on  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.    MFUME.    Mr.    Speaker,    earlier 
today  and  most  of  to(iay.   I  was  un- 
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avoidably 
ing  jury  duty 
for  the  vote 
the    National 
Act  for  fiscal 

Had   I  been 
voted  in  the 


detained  in  Baltimore  serv- 

md  as  such  was  not  here 

ob  House  Resolution  156, 

Defense    Authorization 

y|ears  1992  AND  1993. 

present,   I   would   have 

aftirmative. 


PERSON.  LL 


Mrs.  BYRO^ 
call  96,  which 
on  the  defense 
not  been  detained 
copilot  of  the 
down  off  the 
have  voted 


vas  the  vote  on  the  rule 

authorization  bill,  had  I 

at  a  funeral  of  the 

C-130  grunship  that  went 

qoast  of  Kuwait,  I  would 

for  the  rule. 


*ajie 


ESTABLISHI>|G 
CEDURE 
AMENDMENtrS 
TIONAL 
TION     ACT 
1992  AND  1933 


ORDER    AND    PRO- 

CONSroERATION  OF 

TO    H.R.    2100,    NA- 

DtlFENSE      AUTHORIZA- 

FOR    FISCAL     YEARS 


bee  ause 


t  lat 


DICKIN!  )ON 


SPEAKER 


The 


Ilr 


bill 


Mr.  ASPm. 
unanimous-coiisent 
would  like  to 
the    gentlema^ 

DICKINSON] 
ing  about  here 
we  are  asking 
In    terms    of 
amendments 
the  rest  of  the 

Mr, 
serve  the  right 

The 
McNin^TY). 
his  unanimous 

Mr.  ASPm. 
mous  consent 
ation  of  the 
House  Resolutji 
of  the  Whole 
and  this  is  thd 
ments  and 
today  with 

First,  as  the 
1  hour  of 
vlded  between 
bama  [Mr 
is  the  first 

Second,  whe^ 
concluded, 
eral  debate  on 
after  general 
the  SDI 
eral  debate  oi 
gentleman 
LUMS]  will 
Democratic 
Alabama  [Mr. 
or  designate 
zona  [Mr.  Kyi^ 
ignates. 

Immediately 
debate  for  an 
hour  of  debate 
lowing  that, 
consider  the 
ments  on  SDI 
there  is  10 
ment,  followed 
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EXPLANATION 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
request     that     I 
call  to  the  attention  of 
from    Alabama    [Mr. 
what  we  are  talk- 
is  the  scheduling.  What 
1  manimous  consent  for  is 
putting    together    the 
we  will  consider  for 
lay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
to  object. 

pro    tempore    (Mr. 
gentleman  will   state 
consent  request. 

.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

1  hat  during  the  consider- 

H.R.  2100  pursuant  to 

on  156,  the  Committee 

nay  proceed  as  follows, 

order  in  which  amend- 

ness  will  be  conducted 

I  am  proposing. 

rule  allows,  there  will  be 

debate  equally  di- 

the  gentleman  from  Ala- 

and  myself.  That 

of  business. 

the  general  debate  is 

will  be  an  hour  of  gen- 

the  issue  of  the  SDI.  So 

ilebate,  we  will  take  up 

.  One  hour  of  gen- 

the  issue  of  SDI.  The 

California  [Mr.   DEL- 

this  time  on  the 

The  gentleman  from 

Dickinson]  will  manage 

gentleman  from  Ari- 

or  to  whoever  he  des- 


bu!i 
whi.t 


gen  eral 


Dici  aNSON] 
ord(  sr 


the  -e 


amen(  iment 


from 

mmsLge 

siiLe 


tie 


following    the    general 
hour,  there  will  be  an 
on  the  issue  of  SDI.  Fol- 
Committee  will  then 
and  Dellums  amend- 
dollars.  Under  the  rule, 
nn(lnutes  on  each  amend- 
by  a  vote. 


tie 
Jyl 


Following  the  debate  and  votes  on 
the  dollar  amendments,  we  will  then 
move  to  the  Doman  amendment  on 
SDI  which  concerns  the  SDI  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Following  that  amendment,  the 
House  will  then  consider  the  Gejdenson 
amendment  on  the  SSN-21,  which  is  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  that  amendment, 
and  following  that,  the  Committee  will 
consider  the  general  amendments  list- 
ed in  part  2  of  this  rule. 

In  other  words,  under  this  rule,  the 
Cheney  substitute  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  [Mr.  Michel]  will  offer,  will  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  will  debate  the  issue  tomor- 
row for  an  hour,  and  then  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow, separate  from  any  debate 
today.  Nothing  to  do  with  that  sub- 
stitute today. 

We  will  also  do  the  issue  of  burden 
sharing  tomorrow.  Nothing  done  today 
with  the  burden  sharing. 

Therefore,  the  proposal,  once  again, 
and  essentially  what  we  are  doing  here, 
is  trying  to  accommodate  the  objec- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  raised  in  the  consideration  of 
the  rule,  which  is  a  problem  that  we 
have  had  here,  the  possibility  that  we 
would  divorce  the  debate  on  the  subject 
from  the  vote  on  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
raised  this  point  also.  The  difficulty, 
and  it  is  a  good  point,  if  we  have  a  de- 
bate on  an  issue,  and  then  we  vote  on 
it  the  next  day,  all  of  the  debate  is  for- 
gotten, or  people  do  not  pay  attention 
to  the  debate.  It  would  be  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  amendment  that  is 
being  offered. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
cluster  the  debate  and  the  amendments 
in  a  meaningful  way  so  the  debate  will 
precede  the  amendment,  so  people  will 
pay  attention  more  to  the  debate  more 
because  they  have  an  amendment  they 
have  to  vote  on  right  away. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  I  might 
inquire  of  the  chariman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  would  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  stated  during  my  remarks 
on  the  rule,  we  have  had  a  very  good 
relationship  between  the  chairman, 
myself,  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  Speaker.  Everything 
with  regard  to  the  rule  has  been 
worked  out  by  agreement,  including 
the  recent  change  here  so  that  the 
Michel  substitute  representing  the  ad- 
ministration position  will  be  presented 
in  toto  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Kyl's  amendment  will  be  pre- 
sented today,  together  with  a  vote. 

Now,  as  to  the  timing,  we  had  dis- 
cussed that  we  had,  in  effect,  exit  the 
stage  tomorrow.  We  had  2  days  to  con- 
sider the  bill  on  the  floor,  plus  all 
amendments,  and  have  final  passage 
tomorrow.  That  was  necessitated  be- 
cause we  were  informed  that  the  civil 


rights  bill  will  be  on  the  floor  Wednes- 
day. 

Since  then,  I  have  heard  some  discus- 
sion that  that  might  not  be  the  case 
for  Wednesday,  in  which  case  we  might 
not  have  to  work  late  tomorrow  night. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  shed 
some  light  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  just  say  that 
the  Chair  hears  the  same  things  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has,  and  has 
no  further  updated  information.  If  we 
need  to  complete  the  bill  in  2  days  be- 
cause we  will  do  the  civil  rights  bill  on 
Wednesday,  we  will  need  to  go  late,  lat- 
ish,  anyway,  tomorrow  night.  If,  how- 
ever, it  turns  out  that  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  not  ready  for  consideration,  then 
we  can  do  the  DOD  bill  on  Wednesday, 
and  we  will  not  go  late  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it 
has  been  by  agreement  that  we  will 
come  in  at  10  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know 
if  permission  has  been  granted  or  not, 
but  we  will  work  until  a  reasonable 
hour  this  evening,  6  or  7,  and  come  in 
at  10  tomorrow,  work  until  a  reason- 
able hour  if  we  are  permitted  to  use 
part  of  Wednesday.  If  not,  we  will  go  as 
late  as  needed  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992  AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  156  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  2100. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  (H.R.  2100)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspiN]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

D  1430 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  today  asks  this 
body  to  invest  in  a  defense  that  works. 
Our  top  line  numbers  were  set  for  us. 
My  colleagrues  will  recall  that  the 
budget  agreement  provided  guidelines 
that  fixed  those  numbers.  So  we  have 
been  free  to  concentrate  on  how  best  to 
invest  the  defense  dollars  we  have. 

More  than  any  other  bill  in  recent 
years,  this  bill  is  the  product  of  lessons 
learned  in  the  real  world — not  just  ab- 
stractions and  theoretical  arguments. 
Prior  to  our  markup,  the  committee 
began  an  ongoing  series  of  hearings  to 
understand  the  lessons  of  the  gulf  war 
and  to  follow  the  further  deterioration 
of  the  Soviet  conventional  threat.  Be- 
cause of  these  efforts,  we  have  been 
able  to  make  some  preliminary  but  in- 
structive judgments  about  what 
worked  and  what  will  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. Those  judgments  are  reflected  in 
five  main  areas  of  this  bill. 

Those  areas  are:  First,  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  both  in  SDI  and  in  theater 
defense;  second,  the  All-Volunteer 
Force:  third,  equipment:  fourth, 
stealth  technology:  and  five,  the  total 
force. 

Let  us  look  at  each  briefly.  In  SDI, 
we  have  focused  the  effort  on  defenses 
that  will  work  against  real  threats. 
The  bill  invests  heavily  in  theater  de- 
fense, that  is,  in  defense  against  mis- 
siles that  abound  today  in  the  Third 
World.  We  discovered  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  not  deterred  in  the  use  of 
his  ballistic  missiles.  We  had  to  try  to 
stop  them.  One  thing  this  money  goes 
for  is  improvement  in  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile system,  which  did  stop  many  of 
Saddam's  Scuds. 

Additionally,  we  have  focused  on  lim- 
ited ground-based  systems  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  could  defend  against  a 
Third  World  attack  of  the  future  or  an 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  robust  re- 
search on  technologies  that  offer  a  real 
chance  of  reversing  the  long-standing 
dominance  of  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

And,  since  defense  is  only  part  of  the 
equation,  the  bill  fosters  efforts  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  not  support 
Brilliant  Pebbles.  This  space-based  sys- 
tem would  break  the  ABM  Treaty  with- 
out defending  against  the  real  threats 
that  exist  in  the  world  today. 

Next,  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Our 
experienced  officers  say  our  young  men 
and  women  in  uniform  today  are  the 
best  they've  ever  seen.  We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way  because  we  saw  in  the 


Persian  Gulf  that  it  works.  So  this  bill 
provides  a  4.2-percent  pay  raise  and  it 
makes  permanent  the  family  and  mili- 
tary personnel  benefits  that  were  tem- 
porarily authorized  for  Desert  Storm. 
The  bill  would  also  give  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  the  au- 
thority to  allow  women  to  fly  combat 
missions  by  lifting  the  statutory  ban 
against  women  in  aerial  combat. 

Third,  there  is  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment. This  bill  deals  with  the  equip- 
ment in  four  packages  based  on  the 
real  world  lessons  we  have  learned. 

There  is  a  troop  protection  package. 
It  would  continue  to  upgrade  the  armor 
on  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  It 
would  give  new  urgency  to  the  effort  to 
allow  our  ground  combat  vehicles  to 
recognize  each  other  on  the  battlefield 
and  thus  prevent  casualties  from  so- 
called  friendly  fire.  It  would  improve 
tactical  intelligence  gathering  with 
less  risk  to  our  troops  by  promoting 
the  use  of  aerial  drones  as  spies  in  the 
sky.  It  would  upgrade  the  effort 
against  mines,  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 
And  it  would  buy  more  Patriot  mis- 
siles. 

There  is  a  standoff  and  smart  weap- 
ons package.  In  it,  we  would  buy  more 
SLAM  missiles,  more  improved  glide 
bombs  like  those  that  worked  so  well 
in  the  grulf  war,  and  more  Tomahawk 
cruise  missiles. 

There  is  a  basic  technology  package 
that  restores  the  proper  balance  to  our 
spending  for  basic  research  on  new 
weapons  to  keep  the  technological  edge 
that  saved  lives  in  the  gulf.  And  there 
is  an  industrial  base  package,  designed 
to  keep  our  manufacturing  base  warm 
while  providing  us  with  the  systems  we 
need  for  a  defense  that  works. 

The  next  major  area  is  stealth  tech- 
nology. Stealth  worked  in  the  gulf. 
That  lesson  is  clear.  The  question  is 
what  do  we  make  of  that  lesson.  First, 
we  should  upgrade  our  existing  F-117 
Stealth  fighters.  The  bill  does  that. 
Second,  we  should  invest  in  research  on 
Air  Force  and  Navy  tactical  aircraft 
embodying  stealth  technology.  This 
bill  does  that  with  support  for  the  Air 
Force  advanced  tactical  fighter  and  the 
Navy's  AX  attack  aircraft.  Third,  we 
should  see  what  can  be  done  to  make 
existing  aircraft  that  will  be  in  the  in- 
ventory for  years  to  come  more 
stealthy.  This  bill  does  that  with  re- 
search on  the  Navy's  F/A-18. 

The  bill  does  not,  however,  promote 
stealth  for  its  own  sake.  Even  stealth 
technology  has  to  work  for  a  living. 
That's  why  the  bill  continues  to  em- 
body the  House  position  that  we  need 
no  more  B-2  Stealth  bombers.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  our  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  sustained  this 
position  with  a  bipartisan  vote  of  15  to 
4  despite  intense  pressure  from  con- 
tractors, lobbyists  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  total  force.  We 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  25-i)ercent 


reduction  in  our  force  structure.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  defense  that  works,  one 
of  the  most  critical  elements  is  the 
right  mix  of  Active  Forces  and  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  war.  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  were  called  to 
duty  in  large  numbers  and  they  served 
their  country  well.  This  bill  rejects  the 
drastic  cut  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves in  favor  of  a  more  rational  re- 
duction. It  also  continues  the  policy  of 
wise  investment  in  equipment  for  the 
Reserve  components  to  enable  them  to 
respond  as  they  did  in  the  gulf. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
It  invests  in  proven  capabilities  to  pro- 
vide a  defense  that  works  while  guiding 
our  research  and  development  into 
areas  where  we  know  there  will  be  a 
real  payoff  that  will  make  our  Nation 
stronger  and  safer. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1992-93  Defense  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
2100. 

As  I  consider  the  bill  that  emerged 
from  committee  and  anticipate  what 
could  happen  to  it  in  the  next  2  days,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  doctor's  explanation 
about  the  difference  between  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  As  the  doctor  said: 

If  you  put  your  finger  in  a  vise  and  turn 
the  vise  until  you  can't  stand  the  pain  any 
longer,  that's  rheumatism.  Give  the  vise  one 
more  turn,  and  that's  gout. 

H.R.  2100  affects  me  like  rheumatism 
at  this  point^I  can  live  with  it,  but 
some  parts  cause  me  a  lot  of  pain.  Even 
so,  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  out  of 
committee  because  I  believe  that  pol- 
icy and  fiscal  realities,  not  partisan 
politics,  drove  most  of  the  decisions  we 
had  to  make. 

There  should  be  no  surprise,  however, 
that  I  strongly  oppose  parts  of  this  bill. 
First,  the  bill  leaves  the  Nation  with- 
out a  coherent  strategic  modernization 
effort.  The  administration  put  all  of  its 
eggs  in  two  controversial  baskets  by 
sacrificing  prudent,  broadly  supported 
on-going  progams  like  the  D-5  retrofit 
and  MX  procurement  in  favor  of  the  B- 
2  and  SDI.  Now,  having  given  those  up, 
the  SDI  Program  is  in  shambles,  and 
the  B-2  Program  is  terminated. 

In  effect,  the  committee  conducted 
business  as  usual  with  regard  to  SDI 
and  B-2.  Last  year,  to  support  deep 
cuts  to  both  those  programs,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  played 
down  evidence  of  continued  Soviet 
strategic  modernization,  and  focused 
on  the  apparent  disappearance  of  a  con- 
ventional Soviet  threat.  A  year  later, 
based  on  Director  Webster's  CIA  testi- 
mony, Soviet  strategic  modernization 
continues,  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  more  unsettled.  Yet. 
to  the  detriment  of  United  States  stra- 
tegic   modernization,    the    committee 
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sharing  went  so  well  during  Desert 
Storm  that,  as  the  GAO  report  recently 
pointed  out,  the  United  States  may 
collect  as  much  or  perhaps  more  in 
pledges  than  it  spent  on  the  war.  Based 
on  agreements  already  reached  with 
Tokyo  by  1995.  it  will  be  cheaper  to  sta- 
tion forces  in  Japan  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  the  United  States  pays  just 
27  percent  of  the  NATO  infrastructure 
costs,  which  is  about  equivalent  to 
what  Germany  pays  today,  but  it  gets 
100  percent  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  most  stable,  successful  multilat- 
eral alliance  this  Nation  has  ever 
joined. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  you  get  the 
point.  Ally  bashing  and  bring  the  boys 
home  rhetoric  makes  for  good  political 
posturing,  but  it  could  severely  under- 
mine the  global  presence  and  role  of 
this  Nation  which  it  currently  enjoys. 

So  we  have  hours  and  days  of  debate 
ahead  of  us.  and  I  am  ready  to  get  on 
to  it.  but  to  return  to  my  medical  met- 
aphor, as  I  see  it.  we  can  choose  to  live 
with  our  rheumatism  or  we  can  screw 
the  vise  tighter  just  one  more  turn  and 
inflict  ourselves  with  a  far  more  severe 
case  of  gout.  I  hope  that  common  sense 
prevails,  because  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  its  present  form  and 
especially  if  it  is  made  worse,  that  this 
bill  will  be  vetoed  and  then  we  will 
have  no  defense  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  concerns  me  mostly  about 
the  Navy  and  procurement  of  ships  is 
that  we  are  going  from  a  600-ship  Navy 
concept  down  to  something  about  450, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  realistic  life  of 
ships,  it  is  more  like  350.  And  when  you 
put  that  against  the  announcement  of 
having  a  new  world  order  in  which  we 
are  going  to  have  a  presence  in  various 
places — and  we  know  that  presence  is 
going  to  have  to  be  the  Navy  in  all 
probability — obviously  we  are  not  pre- 
paring adequately. 

So  although  I  support  what  is  in  this 
bill,  I  certainly  would  support  it  very 
much  more  if  the  overall  responsibil- 
ities of  the  U.S.  Government  were  to  be 
looked  at  more  realistically  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Desprte  these  reservations,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2100,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has,  in  my  view, 
fashioned  a  bill  that  for  the  most  part  looks  to- 
ward restructuring  U.S.  military  forces  to  meet 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  1990's  and 
beyond.  The  bill  of  necessity  reflects  the  fiscal 
reality  of  Xtye  budget  agreement  reached  last 
year. 

The  committee  is  recommending  S8,499  mil- 
lion for  shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  fiscal 
year  1992  for  12  new  construction  ships  and 
1 2  air  cushion  landing  craft. 
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Ships  that  would  be  constaicted  include  1 
SeawolMass  attack  submarine.  5  Arleigh 
Burke<\ass  guided  missile  destroyers,  1  land- 
ing ship  dock,  2  coastal  minehunters,  1  fast 
combat  support  ship,  2  auxiliary  oceano- 
graphic  research  ships,  and  12  air  cushion 
landing  craft.  In  addition  long  lead  funds  would 
be  provided  for  Seawo/^class  attack  sub- 
marines, Arleigh  Burke<\ass  guided  missile 
destroyers,  and  air  cushion  landing  craft. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  address  a 
very  serious  problem  that  is  developing  in 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  industrial  base 
for  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  sub- 
marines. By  way  of  background  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  contracts  for  construction  for 
the  first  and  second  SSN-21  submarines  were 
awarded  to  Electric  Boat  Co.  of  Groton,  CT. 
There  is  no  other  submarine  construction  busi- 
ness expected,  except  the  SS^4-21,  during 
this  decade.  A  decision  to  continue  awards  of 
contracts  for  construction  of  the  SSN-21  sub- 
marine on  the  basis  of  price  or  cost  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  contracts  being  award- 
ed to  Electric  Boat  Co.  because  the  experi- 
erKe  of  building  the  first  and  second  boats  en- 
at)les  Electric  Boat  to  bid  a  lower  price  and 
still  make  a  profit.  Without  SSN-21  submarine 
construction  contracts,  Newport  News  Ship- 
building has  stated  they  will  leave  the  sub- 
marine construction  business.  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  very  high  barriers  to  entry  to  the 
nuclear  submarine  construction  business,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  unlikely  there  would  be  ad- 
ditional builders  of  nuclear  submarines  if  New- 
port News  leaves  the  business. 

The  President's  budget  for  1992  contains 
funding  for  construction  of  one  SSN-21  sub- 
marine in  each  of  the  years  1 992  to  1 995.  The 
force  plans  submitted  with  the  budget  project 
submarine  forces  of  80  attack  submarines  and 
1 8  Trident  submarines  in  the  late  1 990's.  With 
a  nominal  life  of  30  years  for  submarines  a 
building  rate  of  1  suljmarine  per  year  would 
result  in  a  submarine  force  level  of  about  30 
submarines. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  first  step 
to  address  this  problem.  Section  120  of  H.R. 
2100  contains  a  sense  of  Congress  that  two 
shipyards  should  be  involved  in  construction  of 
the  SSN-21 ,  requires  that  the  contract  for  the 
third  SSN-21  be  awarded  to  a  shipyard  other 
than  the  shipyard  awarded  the  contract  for 
construction  of  the  first  SSN-21,  and  estab- 
lishes the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  provision 
also  requires  competitive  procurement  for  the 
fourth  and  subsequent  SS(^21  submarines. 

In  the  last  Congress,  legislation  was  erv 
acted  establishing  a  fast  sealift  program  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  cargo  ves- 
sels that  incorporate  features  essential  for  mili- 
tary use  of  ttie  vessels.  At  present,  approxi- 
mafely  SI  .275  billion,  appropriated  in  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  remain  available  for  the 
program. 

The  recent  experierKe  with  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  demonstrated 
that  much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  assure  the 
availatDility  of  adequate  sealift  resources  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  national  emergency.  The 
committee  continues  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
ways  to  address  the  issue  of  sealift  and  to  in- 
crease the  resources  that  would  be  available 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergerKy  is  to  revi- 
talize the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine.  To  this 
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end  the  committee  believes  ttiat  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
trading  partners  to  increase  their  use  of  U.S.- 
flag  ships  for  trade  with  the  United  States. 

As  a  first  step  in  implementing  such  a  pol- 
icy, the  committee  has  included  report  lan- 
guage directing  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
implement  policies  arxj  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  encourage  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries, whose  interests  were  furthered  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  to  support  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  marine  by  shipping  more  of  their 
trade  with  the  United  States  on  U.S.-fiag  ships 
and  to  report  on  the  efforts  he  has  made. 

In  1981,  the  U.S.  Government  terminated 
funding  for  the  Construction-Differential  Sut>- 
sidy  Program  for  large  oceangoing  vessels 
without  insisting  that  foreign  governments  do 
the  same.  As  a  result  of  this  unilateral  action, 
commercial  ship  construction  virtually  dis- 
appeared in  the  United  States,  and  the  indus- 
try lost  one-third  of  its  capacity  during  the 
1980's. 

Today,  the  principal  customer  for  U.S.  ship- 
yards is  the  U.S.  Navy.  However,  the  prospect 
for  future  Navy  business  is  bleak.  By  1997, 
the  Navy  shipbuilding  backlog  is  projected  to 
be  half  of  what  it  is  today  under  the  shipbuild- 
ing plan  submitted  with  the  fiscal  year  1992 
budget.  The  Navy  estimates  that  new  con- 
struction orders  for  30  commercial  ships  per 
year  would  be  required  to  sustain  the  current 
shipyard  industrial  base.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Gerald  Cann  testified  tjefore  the 
committee  that  "many  jolss  will  be  lost  and 
some  shipyards  will  fiave  to  find  other  work  or 
close." 

While  it  has  been  the  announced  intent  of 
the  administration  to  seek  the  elimination  of 
foreign  shipbuilding  subsidies  whrch  have  ren- 
dered U.S.  yards  noncompetitive  in  the  com- 
mercial mari<et,  the  subsidy  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  continue  to  flourish  10 
years  after  the  United  States  unilaterally  elimi- 
nated its  subsidies. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  not  been  sufficiently  active  in 
seeking  concerted  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, particulariy  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Office  of  tf>e  Trade  Representative,  to 
eliminate  these  subsidy  practices.  To  that  end, 
the  committee  has  irwluded  report  language 
that  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  work 
with  the  appropriate  U.S.  Govemment  officials 
In  tfie  development  of  an  integrated,  cohesive 
strategy  to  ensure  the  achievement  of  an  ag- 
gressive international  agreement  that  will  en- 
force shipbuildir>g  subsidy  disciplines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  auttiorization  bill 
will  provide  ships  that  are  needed  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  I  believe  that  the  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1992  contains 


seapower  requirements  based  largely 
on  the  administration's  request  of  12 
ships.  Conventional  force  moderniza- 
tion is  enhanced  with  the  continuation 
of  the  SSN-21  submarine  and  the  DDG- 
51  destroyer.  Each  of  these  ship  classes 
represent  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  militarily  capable  ships  in 
the  world. 

Unfortunately.  this  budget-con- 
strained environment  and  25  percent 
builddown  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  us 
limited  to  a  shipbuilding  plan  of  less 
than  10  ships  per  year  in  the  outyears. 
This  reality  poses  two  problems:  over- 
all fleet  size  and  industrial  base. 

Under  the  25-percent  builddown,  the 
naval  fleet  will  go  from  542  ships  to 
below  451  ships  by  1995.  In  the  next  2 
years,  we  will  be  retiring  97  ships, 
while  authorizing  new  construction  for 
only  23  ships.  It  won't  take  many  years 
of  lopsided  retirement/new  construc- 
tion ratios  of  that  magnitude  before 
this  maritime  Nation  will  have  a  navy 
of  questionable  capability. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  Bob  Hale,  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  who 
pointed  out  the  fact  that,  not  only  will 
the  naval  fleet  reach  below  451  ships  by 
1995,  but  by  the  year  2000,  he  projects 
the  size  of  the  fleet  to  be  close  to  300 
ships.  In  this  uncertain  and  volatile 
world  of  today,  I  am  not  at  all  com- 
fortable with  the  idea  that  this  Nation 
will  be  able  to  project  power  and  meet 
global  commitments  with  a  fleet  of 
just  300  ships. 

The  shipbuilding  industrial  base  in 
this  country  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Navy  for  new  ship  con- 
struction; 97  percent  of  all  new  con- 
struction and  50  percent  or  repair  work 
is  Navy  related.  At  the  present  time, 
only  one  commercial  ship  is  under  con- 
struction in  all  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  moving  closer  and  closer  to  a 
point  where  the  industrial  base  will  be 
unable  to  meet  our  mobilization  re- 
quirements during  a  crises  situation.  A 
modern  shipbuilding  facility  with  high- 
ly trained  craftsmen  cannot  be  turned 
on  overnight. 

This  is  not  a  very  rosy  picture,  but 
we  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  harm 
that  can  be  done  with  a  year  or  two  of 
shortsighted  policy  shifts  that  will  al- 
most certainly  affect  the  strong  na- 
tional security  posture  of  the  United 
States.  The  outcome  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  wasn't  just  a  lucky 
break. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dave  Martin  and  I 
have  worked  closely  together  to 
produce  a  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  which  funds  needed  fa- 
cilities within  the  constraints  of  a 
smaller  total  budget. 


Briefly  summarized,  we  deferred  a 
number  of  lower  priority  projects  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  au- 
thorize about  $480  million  in  projects 
identified  to  us  by  our  colleagues.  We 
found  some  no  longer  needed  projects, 
previously  authorized,  which  we  can- 
celed, permitting  us  to  add  money  to 
planning  and  design  to  deal  with  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  this  program.  And, 
we  made  a  number  of  important  state- 
ments about  the  military  construction 
budget. 

First,  we  said  "no"  to  the  military 
construction  pause  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  We  said  'no  "  by  authorizing 
levels  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1993  equal  to  the  amount  we  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  Since  the  appropri- 
ators  will  surely  not  appropriate 
against  our  fiscal  year  1993  projects, 
they  become  invalid.  Still,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  clear  statement:  Military  con- 
struction is  too  important  to  readiness 
and  national  security  to  pause  for  a 
year. 

Second,  we  said  "no"  to  the  idea  of  a 
Defense  business  operations  fund 
[DBOF].  We  all  want  businesslike  prac- 
tices and  full  costs  of  operations  billed 
to  the  customer.  Still,  decisions  about 
where  to  build  major  projects  must 
stay  with  the  normal  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  process. 
Treating  DBOF  projects  as  regular 
military  construction  projects  trans- 
ferred $420  million  to  military  con- 
struction from  operations  and  mainte- 
nance [O&M]. 

Third,  we  said  "yes"  and  "why 
wait?"  to  the  administration's  proposal 
to  shift  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  author- 
ization for  major  repair  projects  and 
all  minor  construction  projects  from 
the  O&M  budget  to  the  military  con- 
struction budget.  We  decided  to  do  it  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  Placing  these  accounts 
in  military  construction  will  eliminate 
the  yearend  rush  to  spend  money  and 
will  ensure  that  all  military  construc- 
tion projects  are  treated  the  same. 
Moving  major  repair  and  all  minor  con- 
struction to  the  military  construction 
budget  transferred  $1,590  billion  from 
the  O&M  budget. 

We  attempted  to  walk  the  fine  line 
between  wasting  money  on  bases  which 
may  close  and  prejudging  the  work  of 
the  Defense  Base  Closure  Commission. 
We  did  this  by  authorizing  projects  at 
bases  proposed  for  closure  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  but  included  a  provi- 
sion assuring  the  cancellation  of 
unneeded  projects  if  the  base  is  actu- 
ally recommended  for  closure  by  the 
Commission. 

The  administration  asked  us  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  for  three  long- 
term  lease  provisions:  section  2809. 
long-term  leases:  section  801.  build  to 
lease  housing;  and  section  802.  guaran- 
teed rental  housing.  The  administra- 
tion made  these  requests  despite  the 
unmistakable  language  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  agreement  saying  that 
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many  real  dangers  for  which  we  need  to 
be  properly  prepared.  Enactment  of 
this  authorization  bill  does  not  fulfill 
the  properly  prepared  requirement. 

The  Defense  Program  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Despite  inaccurate  charges  cir- 
culating among  the  public  to  the  con- 
trary, defense  spending  has  decreased 
in  real  terms  over  the  past  6  years, 
growing— if  I  can  use  that  term — nega- 
tively every  year.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  re- 
flects another  real  decline  representing 
1  percent  below  fiscal  year  1991,  12  per- 
cent below  fiscal  year  1990  and  24  per- 
cent below  fiscal  year  1985,  when  we 
first  started  real  cutting.  Overall  and 
based  on  future  budget  projections,  de- 
fense spending  since  fiscal  year  1985 
will  have  cumulatively  and  consist- 
ently declined  34  percent  by  fiscal  year 
1996.  If  we  enact  the  proposed  cuts  over 
the  next  5  years,  we  will  reduce  defense 
spending  to  pre-Pearl  Harbor  levels  of 
3.8  percent  of  GNP.  Today's  defense 
budget  is  the  lowest  in  both  percentage 
of  GNP  and  Federal  spending  in  over  50 
years. 

I  recognize  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  has  proposed  some  of  these 
reductions.  As  I  stated,  positive 
changes  in  today's  world  do  allow  for 
reductions  in  defense  spending.  But,  we 
must  be  very  careful  about  how  we  cut 
and  what  we  cut.  That's  what  troubles 
me  most  about  H.R.  2100  as  reported  to 
the  floor.  We  must  structure  our  mili- 
tary to  match  the  threats  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  That  includes  making 
priorities  and  taking  advantage  of  our 
strengths,  like  advanced  technology. 
We  need  to  make  sure  at  the  end  of  the 
day  we  have  a  lean,  mean  fighting  ma- 
chine capable  of  taking  on  any  bully. 
The  path  this  authorization  bill  leads 
us  down  will  produce.  I  fear,  a  wimp 
who  ends  up  being  pushed  around  by 
any  bully.  We've  taken  this  road  before 
in  the  1970's  and  it  dead-ends  in  failure. 

We  cannot  count  on  every  potential 
aggressor  in  the  future  to  be  as  stupid 
as  Saddam  Hussein.  Saddam  Hussein 
should  have  waited  a  year  to  invade 
Kuwait.  He  should  have  waited  until 
after  we  enacted  the  type  of  bill  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
proposed.  He  may  have  won. 

We're  cutting  back  25  percent  of  our 
personnel,  approximately  the  entire 
number  of  men  and  women  we  had  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Navy 
will  be  reduced  from  542  to  451  ships, 
aircraft  carriers  from  13  to  12  and  car- 
rier wings  from  15  to  13.  The  Air  Force 
will  lose  10  of  its  36  tactical  fighter 
wings  and  82  strategic  bombers.  Which 
bombing  mission  against  the  Repub- 
lican Guard  or  Iraqi  supply  lines  should 
we  have  eliminated  due  to  reduced  ca- 
pabilities? How  many  American  lives 
could  such  action  have  cost?  The  Army 
will  lose  10  of  28  divisions.  In  addition, 
the  production  lines  of  many  major 
weapons  used  in  the  gulf  war  will  be 
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shut  down.  The  Army's  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
is  down  80.6  percent  from  last  year. 

We  were  lucky  in  the  gulf.  We  had  a 
lot  of  advantages  resulting  from  the 
Reagan-Bush  Defense  Program,  a  pro- 
gram which  received  considerable  and 
unjustified  criticism  in  Congress.  To- 
day's troops  are  the  best  educated,  best 
trained,  and  best  equipped  we've  ever 
fielded.  But,  I  fear  that  following  the 
path  of  H.R.  2100  won't  keep  it  this 
way. 

The  realistic  training  our  Ground 
and  Air  Forces  received  at  Fort  Irwin 
in  California's  Mojave  Desert  and  at 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Nevada 
Desert  helped  make  a  real  difference. 
Yet,  the  complete  training  program 
that  gave  our  forces  genuine  exposure 
to  desert  warfare  before  they  had  to 
face  the  real  thing,  thereby  saving 
many  lives,  is  jeopardized  by  various 
congressional  initiatives.  The  proposed 
cuts  in  operations  and  maintenance 
means  less  training  time  and  capabili- 
ties. The  first  time  a  soldier  gets  to 
fire  a  TOW  missile  should  not  be  in 
combat.  Reductions  in  training  do  af- 
fect morale,  recruitment  and  reenlist- 
ment,  particularly  in  the  expensive  and 
hard  to  train  billets  like  fighter  pilots. 
We  end  up  spending  far  greater 
amounts  to  make  up  for  the  relatively 
small  savings  we  claim  to  make. 

Weapons  systems,  the  equipment  our 
forces  made  the  difference  in  the  gulf 
and  helped  keep  American,  allied,  and 
civilian  casualties  low.  These  weapons 
were  the  product  of  the  investments 
made  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations. Systems  like  the  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missile,  the  Patriot,  the 
Bradley,  and  the  Apache  among  others 
are  products  of  the  Reagan-Bush  De- 
fense Program  some  in  Congress  and 
the  public  unjustly  criticized.  Clearly 
they  were  wrong  and  I'm  glad,  and  I 
can  guarantee  that  our  forces  in  the 
gulf  are  glad,  that  we  did  not  listen  to 
them.  Yet,  due  to  the  budgetary  pres- 
sure of  Congress,  we're  ending  produc- 
tion for  the  Bradley,  the  F-15E  and  the 
Apache  helicopter. 

Here's  another  example.  The  massive 
and  nonstop  airlifts  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  reduced 
the  remaining  airframe  lives  of  our 
current  military  air  transport  fleet 
considerably.  Despite  this  fact  which 
only  further  exacerbates  the  already 
very  real  shortage  of  airlift  capability, 
the  bill  before  us  reduces  funding  for 
the  new  C-17  transport  aircraft  by 
more  than  six  aircraft. 

We're  lucky  we  only  faced  Iraq  and 
had  complete  air  and  sea  superiority. 
In  additional  and  dissenting  views,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Bill  Dickinson 
asks,  "What  position  would  we  be  in  if 
we  were  called  upon  to  fight  a  stronger 
enemy  in  a  multitheater  or  ocean  war 
at  only  three-quarter  strength?  And 
what  about  the  next  so-called  regional 
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conflict?  Will  we  have  the  warriors  and 
the  right  weapons  to  beat  back  a 
smarter  aggressor,  armed  with  the  lat- 
est technology,  and  one  with 
signficiant  air  and  naval  capability? 
What  if  we're  faced  with  more  than  one 
enemy?" 

Facing  such  scenarios  is  not  out  of 
the  question.  In  fact,  I  can  think  of 
many  involving  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  North  Korea,  and  Iran  among 
others. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  other 
priorities  in  this  bill.  I  believe  the  deep 
cut  in  SDI  funding  is  dangerous  and 
foolish.  While  I  will  comment  in  much 
greater  detail  during  the  SDI  amend- 
ments why  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  flawed,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  while  we  debate  the  SDI, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy their  own  SDI,  not  to  mention  a 
new  generation  of  mobile  ICBMs. 
From  the  military  side,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev forget  to  inform  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev about  peristroika  and  cooperation 
with  the  West.  Since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  1917  we  have  learned  that 
Soviet  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  stop  lis- 
tening. 

Further,  other  Third  World  countries 
are  developing  ballistic  missiles.  While 
they  may  not  have  intercontinental 
range  today,  they  very  may  well  have 
it  tomorrow.  It  seems  hypocritical  that 
Members  are  willing  to  protect  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  with 
antiballistic  missile  protection  thanks 
to  the  Patriot  missile,  a  product  of  ear- 
lier research,  but  unwilling  to  provide 
superior — or  even  similar — protection 
to  their  own  constitu tents  and  coun- 
trymen in  Washington,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  absolutely  no 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and 
H.R.  2100  as  reported  makes  little  ef- 
fort to  change  this  irresponsible  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber 
should  be  a  priority.  Stealth  tech- 
nology works,  just  ask  the  Iraqis.  Fur- 
ther, we  may  have  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  this  bill  expressing  the  support 
of  Congress  for  Stealth  technology. 
The  best  way  to  express  support  is  to 
fund  the  program,  not  terminate  it. 
The  B-2  will  provide  us  with  inter- 
continental Stealth  capabilities  in 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  roles. 
Many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  air 
operations  against  Iraq  and  occupied 
Kuwait  could  have  been  avoided  by  the 
B-2.  While  Iraq  was  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  problems,  next  time  I 
doubt  we'll  be  as  lucky.  Realizing  the 
very  significant  future  conventional 
and  nuclear  deterrence  role  for  the  B- 
2,  Secretary  Cheney  had  said  he  would 
recommend  a  veto  if  the  B-2  Program 
remains  terminated.  I  fully  agree  with 
Secretary  Cheney  and  will  support 
such  a  veto  by  the  President. 


While  some  have  argued  that  we  just 
don't  have  the  resources  to  fund  these 
critical  programs  and  that  our  armed 
forces  are  going  to  have  to  do  more 
with  less,  the  committee  did  manage  to 
find  billions  of  dollars  to  fund  projects 
and  weapons  systems  that  the  military 
did  not  request  and  does  not  want. 
With  the  continued  strong  declines  in 
budget  authority  for  defense,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  make  sure  we  field 
a  balanced,  effective  military  force. 
Extra  surface-to-air  missiles  cannot 
overcome  a  deficiency  in  combat  air- 
craft despite  the  similar  responsibility 
of  air  defense  both  systems  share. 

Making  sure  we  have  the  right  mix  is 
difficult,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  do  more  with  less.  While  I 
am  not  an  expert  with  the  secret  for- 
mula for  best  mix,  I  put  more  faith  in 
our  military  leaders  who  have  fought 
wars  and  know  what  their  forces  need 
from  firsthand  experience  than  many 
of  the  academic  experts  around  this 
town  who  have  never  been  shot  at  in 
anger  and  yet  feel  fully  qualified  to 
make  decisions  for  which  they  will  not 
be  responsible  about  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

There  are  some  good  portions  of  the 
bill  which  should  not  go  unrecognized. 
The  4.2-percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  basic  pay  and  housing  is  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  way  to  help 
service  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies keep  up  with  inflation. 

Continuing  research  and  development 
of  the  Peacekeeper/MX  rail-garrison 
and  Midgetman  small  ICBM  programs, 
both  tested  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  in  my  district,  will  help  strength- 
en strategic  deterrence  and  arms  con- 
trol. I  believe  that  the  Soviets,  who  are 
developing  and  deploying  their  own  MX 
rail-garrison  and  small,  mobile  ICBM's 
will  be  more  cooperative  in  reaching  an 
equitable  and  verifiable  strategic  arms- 
reduction  agreement  if  they  recognize 
we  are  working  to  counter  their  recent 
advances.  Our  experience  with  the  INF 
Treaty  underscores  that. 

Military  construction  projects  at  the 
Port  Hueneme,  CA,  Naval  Center  will 
address  critical  housing  and  family 
need  with  a  new  bachelor  enlisted  quar- 
ters, new  housing  units,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  child  development  center. 
With  the  very  high  cost  of  living  in 
southern  California,  this  new  afford- 
able housing  and  child  care  for  Navy 
families  is  welcome.  The  core  of  our 
military  is  its  people.  Service  person- 
nel and  their  families  make  many  sac- 
rifices in  the  line  of  duty.  Providing 
them  with  affordable  housing  and  fam- 
ily services  is  the  least  we  can  do.  I'm 
also  encouraged  that  this  defense  au- 
thorization bill  includes  a  new  con- 
struction battalion  operations  facility 
for  Port  Hueneme. 

As  we  are  a  maritime  nation,  keeping 
our  Navy  strong  and  modern  is  a  must. 
The  committee's  funding  of  the  re- 
quested additional  Arleigh  Burke  class 


destroyers,  Seawolf  submarines  and  F/ 
A-18  Hornet  fighter  bombers  is  sound 
spending. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  stated  in 
his  inaugural  address,  "America  can  af- 
ford to  be  strong,  she  cannot  afford  to 
be  weak.  "  He  went  on  to  say  that  we 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  and 
keep  America  strong.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  measure  in  its  present  form 
does  an  adequate  job  in  keeping  Amer- 
ica strong  and  providing  the  level  of  se- 
curity and  safety  Americans  deserve 
and  expect.  I  urge  its  significant  im- 
provement, and  if  that  can't  be  done, 
then  its  rejection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen],  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1208.  the  substitute  for 
H.R.  2100.  which  represents  the  admin- 
istration's original  defense  budget  re- 
quest. 

While  there  are  some  positive  aspects 
to  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  funding  for  important 
programs,  like  the  advanced  tactical 
fighter  [ATF];  the  C-17  cargo  planes, 
and  funds  for  environmental  cleanups, 
there  are  aspects  of  the  bill  which  are 
highly  objectionable  and  negatively 
impact  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

STRATEGIC  MODERNIZATION 

One  of  the  fatal  flaws  of  the  defense 
bill  H.R.  2100  is  that  it  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge the  continuing  need  for  this 
Nation  to  maintain  its  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  capabilities.  Cuts  in 
procurement  of  the  B-2  bomber  and  the 
continuing  refusal  of  the  Congress  to 
fund  mobile  missile  modernization, 
like  MX  rail  garrison,  are  very  disturb- 
ing trends.  If  we  do  not  change  course, 
and  soon,  on  the  issue  of  strategic  mod- 
ernization, we  will  be  gambling  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  Nation's 
future. 

Many  today  would  deceive  them- 
selves into  saying.  "All  is  well  *  *  *  we 
can  forget  the  cold  war  and  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat"  because  of  glasnost 
and  the  apparent  warming  of  relations 
between  our  two  nations. 

While  improving  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  E2istern  bloc  countries  are  to  be 
encouraged,  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains the  only  nation  on  Earth  with 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  United 
States  in  30  minutes.  That  sobering 
thought  is  made  even  more  so  by  re- 
cent news  of  deepening  Soviet  unrest, 
economic  disasters.  Gorbachev's  weak- 
ening hold  on  ixjwer.  and  rumors  of  a 
crackdown  by  the  hardliners. 

But  even  as  many  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple are  finding  daily  life  more  and 
more  difficult  and  food  more  scarce, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  shown  ab- 
solutely no  sign  of  its  slackening  pace 
on  its  nuclear  modernization. 
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SDI 

The  committee  continues  its  on 
again,  off  again  micromanagement  of 
SDI  by  terminating  Brilliant  Pebbles 
and  slashing  funding. 

After  Desert  Storm,  the  importance 
of  developing  an  effective  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  should  be  foremost  in  our 
minds  and  priorities. 

The  substitute  would  restore  the 
committee's  cut  in  SDI  funding  by  $1.8 
billion. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  disagree  with  H.R. 
2100's  continuing  assault  on  defense 
spending.  I  also  find  objectionable  the 
hundreds  of  millions  worth  of 
unrequested  spending  and  parochial  ad- 
ditions into  the  original  defense  re- 
quest. 

For  these  reasons.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Dickinson  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2100.  the  na- 
tional defense  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1992. 

H.R.  2100  sets  us  on  the  course  begun 
last  year  toward  a  new,  postcold  war 
era.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

I  think  the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  bill  was  considered  in  committee 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  oper- 
ating under  preestablished  fiscal  guide- 
lines. Our  topline  defense  figure  was 
set  l£ist  year  in  an  agreement  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress.  I  am 
proud  that  we  did  not  break  our  end  of 
that  agreement. 

The  committee,  also,  has  addressed 
some  of  the  lessons  we  learned  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  regaj-ds  what  will 
be  needed  for  possible  future  conflicts. 
The  dangers  we  face  still  remain,  just 
their  shape  has  been  changed. 

Desert  Storm  was  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess. This  conflict  proved  we  have  the 
best  defense  system,  with  the  best 
weapons,  in  the  world.  And  we  have  the 
best  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines— men  and  women.  As  I  note  in 
our  subcommittee's  report  on  our  re- 
cent trip  to  Southwest  Asia,  our  uni- 
formed troops  have  demonstrated  both 
in  battle  and  now  in  peace  that  they 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  every 
other  military  force  in  the  world.  Our 
victory  is  the  product  of  outstanding 
teamwork  and  dedication  from  one- 
stripe  private  to  four-star  general.  The 
system  didn't  just  work:  it  approached 
perfection. 

In  the  humanitarian  area,  our  forces 
have  shown  every  day  that  they  under- 
stand that  true  power  comes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heart  and  not  from  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle.  We  saw  in  the  eyes  of 
the  refugees  a  respect  for  the  United 
States  that  stems  directly  from  the 
tender,  respectful  care  that  our  troops 
are  showing  for  the  victims  of  Saddam. 
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On  another  front,  here  at  home,  we 
have  continued  our  support  for  the  de- 
partment's role  in  drug  interdiction. 
This  year's  budget  request  represents  a 
7-percent  increase  from  last  year's  au- 
thorization of  $1,084  billion.  Most  of 
this  amount  will  go  toward  the  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  mission.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Guard  will  continue 
its  broad-based  antidrug  efforts  that 
are  under  the  control  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernors but  federally  funded. 

As  always,  this  program  is  manpower 
intensive  and  will  involve  thousands  of 
active  duty  personnel.  Reserves,  and 
Air  National  Guardsmen  supporting 
the  F»resident's  overall  national  anti- 
drug strategy. 

In  the  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  we  also  responded  to  a 
number  of  important  acquisition  policy 
issues — not  the  least  of  which  is 
streamlining  postemployment  restric- 
tions. 

Later,  I  will  have  an  amendment  that 
has  been  included  in  the  en  bloc  pack- 
age to  consolidate  and  clarify  existing 
statutes  relating  to  postemployment 
restrictions  for  Government  workers. 

For  some  time,  the  Congress  has  been 
concerned  about  the  movement  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  into  the  private 
sector  and  the  movement  of  private 
sector  employees  into  Government,  the 
so-called  revolving  door.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  enacted  laws  which  are  in- 
tended to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
Government's  decisionmaking  process 
by  restricting  former  Government  em- 
ployees' ability  to:  Influence  their 
former  associates:  cash-in  on  previous 
associations  to  get  favorable  treat- 
ment; take  advantage  of  information 
they  gained  while  in  Government  to 
now  aid  the  other  side  in  negotiations 
or  a  proceeding  against  the  Govern- 
ment: and  finally,  to  ensure  current 
employees  are  acting  in  the  Govern- 
ment's best  interest  without  the  influ- 
ence of  a  promise  or  hope  of  future  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  even  the 
perception  of  employee  abuse  can  af- 
fect public  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  undermine  support  for  Gov- 
ernment programs.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  supported  House  efforts  to  address 
revolving  door  concerns,  and  pass  legis- 
lation designed  to  curb  abuse. 

However,  I  must  now  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  whether  we  have 
too  many  statutes  trying  to  prevent 
the  same  kinds  of  abuse,  but  with  dif- 
ferent restrictions.  Since  1986.  when  we 
legislated  the  first  restrictions  on  DOD 
personnel,  there  have  been  two  other 
statutory  initiatives  to  establish  re- 
volving door  provisions  which  apply  to 
the  entire  Government.  First  came  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act,  in  1989,  and 
then  the  changes  to  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  I'/i  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  it  was  recognized  that  the  result 
was  overlapping  but  different  provi- 
sions applying  to  the  Department  of 
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Defense,  and  an  argument  was  made 
that  all  laws  other  than  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  should  be  repealed — 
that  there  should  be  no  different  rules 
for  procurement  personnel,  or  for  per- 
sonnel in  one  agency. 

Because  Congress  was  not  willing  to 
agree  to  repeal  all  the  unique  revolving 
door  provisions  without  assessing  the 
overall  impact  that  would  have,  we 
agreed  instead  that  the  revolving  door 
restrictions  other  than  those  in  the 
Ethics  Act  would  be  suspended.  That 
suspension  runs  out  on  May  31.  1991. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to 
rollback  these  hard  fought  for  restric- 
tions. However,  at  this  point,  we  must 
consider  whether  we  can  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  procurement  process 
without  such  a  complex  maze  of  stat- 
utes. At  a  hearing  held  just  last  week 
in  my  subcommittee,  representatives 
from  DOD,  DOE.  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  and  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  had  one  message  in 
common — these  multiple  layers  of  law 
run  counter  to  efforts  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  provide 
governmentwide  standards  that  are  not 
only  rigorous,  but  clear  and  enforce- 
able. 

For  this  reason  the  subcommittee 
began  a  reexamination  of  existing  re- 
volving door  legislation  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  consolidating  and  re- 
fining statutes  dealing  with  post- 
employment  restrictions,  that  cul- 
minated in  our  amendment  today.  Be- 
cause much  of  this  came  together  at 
the  last  minute,  and  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  coordinate  the  changes  with  sev- 
eral other  committees,  we  were  able 
today  to  include  in  the  amendment 
only  some  very  modest  changes.  I  as- 
sure you,  however,  we  will  be  working 
over  the  next  few  months,  when  we 
have  more  time  to  analyze  their  im- 
pact, to  develop  a  more  comprehensive 
proposal  and  to  do  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  clean  up  the  confusing 
maze  of  revolving  door  statutes. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  chair- 
men of  the  other  committees  and  their 
staff  who  are  working  with  us — Chair- 
man Brooks,  Judiciary,  Chairman  Con- 
YERS,  Government  Operations,  and 
Chairman  Dingell,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  their  cooperation  and  for  al- 
lowing me  to  pursue  this  amendment 
to  the  DOD  Authorization  Act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H  R.  2100 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man],  the  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation. 
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Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  commending  the 
Personnel  Subcommittee  chairman, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 


land, Bev  Byron,  for  her  diligent  and 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  in  our  military.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  working  with  her.  and  with- 
out her  hard  work,  many  of  the  good 
things  we  have  done  in  the  personnel 
section  of  the  bill  simply  would  not 
have  happened. 

This  year  was  a  particularly  difficult 
year  in  which  to  craft  legislation  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I. 
for  one,  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  end  strength  reductions  in 
the  active  components  and  by  the 
smaller  than  requested  end  strength  re- 
duction in  the  reserve  components.  Al- 
though the  services  have  repeatedly 
said  that  they  can  live  with  the  cuts  in 
active  duty  end  strength.  I  am  not  so 
sure.  In  the  Reserve  components,  there 
now  exists  end  strength  and  force 
structure  that  exceeds  that  necessary 
to  meet  the  threat  and  that  is  frankly 
more  than  we  can  afford.  I  think  it 
makes  sense  to  reduce  that  end 
strength  and  structure,  especially 
where  there  will  be  a  considerable 
monetary  savings  in  the  out  years  and 
when  we  are  cutting  the  active  duty 
forces  so  dramatically. 

Other  than  with  respect  to  personnel 
manning,  the  personnel  section  of  the 
bill  has  much  to  commend  it.  I  think 
we  have  undertaken  many  initiatives 
that  will  directly  benefit  our  service 
men  and  women.  For  instance,  making 
permanent  the  various  pay  and  allow- 
ance authorities  that  we  addressed  in 
the  Desert  Storm  supplemental  author- 
ization bill  should  ensure  that  our  ac- 
tive duty  and  Reserve  military  person- 
nel receive  all  appropriate  benefits  and 
are  treated  fairly  in  the  event  of  an- 
other large-scale  military  operation. 
The  4.2-percent  pay  raise,  while  per- 
haps less  than  we  might  think  that  our 
service  members  deserve,  is  nonethe- 
less comparable  to  the  pay  raise  that 
Federal  civilian  employees  will  receive 
next  year. 

The  committee  also  undertook  sev- 
eral reforms  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  this  year.  Included  among 
these  are  repeal  of  last  years  provision 
to  reduce  the  number  of  guardsmen  and 
reservists  on  full-time  active  duty,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  2-year  ROTC 
scholarships  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, and  imposition  of  a  requirement 
for  a  bachelors  degree  before  pro- 
motion to  captain  or  Navy  lieutenant 
in  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

In  keeping  with  the  Personnel  Sub- 
committee's historical  interest  in  mili- 
tary medical  care,  H.R.  2100  also  re- 
flects continuing  reforms  in  this  area. 
In  other  areas,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  service  to  manage  the  class  size  at 
the  service  academies  to  an  end 
strength  of  4,000  and  would  reform  the 
personnel  management  system  for  war- 
rant officers. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  per- 
sonnel section  of  the  bill  has  much  to 
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commend  it.  The  provisions  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  should  contribute 
to  a  meaningful  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  military  person- 
nel. With  the  exception  of  the  selected 
Reserve  end  strength  provisions,  this 
part  of  the  bill  is  worth  supporting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by 
echoing  the  thoughts  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Spence],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials,  in 
saying  that  we  are  headed  in  a  direc- 
tion that  should  be  clearly  unaccept- 
able in  terms  of  the  degree  of  risk  to 
our  country,  as  we  downsize  our  mari- 
time capability.  We  will  hear  much 
later  in  the  debate  about  submarines, 
and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
seek  to  address  that  question.  I  offer  it 
in  the  context  that  the  latest  informa- 
tion would  indicate  that  early  in  the 
next  century,  if  not  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  will  be  down  to  only  30  at- 
tack submarines,  if  we  continue  to 
build  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marines at  the  rate  we  are  presently 
planning  on  building  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  totally  unac- 
ceptable figure.  It  cries  out  for  us  to  do 
something  about  that. 

There  will  be  further  debate  on  our 
industrial  base  as  it  relates  to  nuclear 
powered  submarines.  I  hope  Members 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
course  of  that  debate,  because  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  information  that  has 
been  circulated  with  respect  to  that 
issue  which  is  totally  inaccurate  and 
very  much  contrary  to  the  position 
that  the  committee  has  taken  in  this 
bill,  and  which  some  would  seek  to 
amend. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HUTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  House  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee's  report  on 
title  III  of  the  defense  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  amended  budget  request  included 
590.1  billion  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  related  funding.  The 
total  title  III  committee  recommenda- 
tion to  the  House  is  J86.9  billion.  The 
committee  has  provided  what  I  feel  is  a 
good  recommendation  which  will  main- 
tain the  readiness  of  our  forces  at  a 
reasonable  and  affordable  level  consid- 
ering the  many  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world  and  Department  of  Defense. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  House 
Members  for  their  support  shown  over 
the  past  few  years  to  maintain  the 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
proof  that  your  support  is  and  has  been 
extremely  well  justified  was  shown 
during  Operations  Just  Cause  and 
Desert  Storm.  The  attention  and  sup- 
port this  House  has  provided  to  the 
readiness  accounts  in  the  past  directly 
contributed  to  the  outstanding  success 
of  those  operations. 
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have  restored  funding  for  JROTC  Pro- 
grrams. 

The  committee  has  reconunended  re- 
ductions to  the  number  of  foreign  na- 
tionals for  the  past  2  years,  but  the  De- 
partment has  not  complied  with  con- 
gressional direction.  We  expect  it  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

In  a  similar  vein,  our  allies  must  in- 
crease their  share  of  maintaining  our 
forces  overseas.  Since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  facilities  while  upgrad- 
ing others.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  all  those 
facilities  are  owned  by  the  host  govern- 
ment. The  Department  has  advised  the 
committee  that  after  all  those  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  invested,  the  only 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  in 
Europe  is  a  schoolhouse  in  Belgium. 
The  committee  will  closely  monitor 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  with 
these  host  nations  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  recaptures  as  much  of 
our  investment  as  possible. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  continue 
to  protect  operation  and  maintenance 
funding  so  we  do  not  return  to  the  hol- 
low force  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  title  III  and  the 
entire  committee  bill,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  my  House  colleagues. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
comment  on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  during  the  debate,  both  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 
has  been  a  real  gentleman,  and  has 
given  us  all  an  opportunity  to  make 
our  comments  and  offer  our  amend- 
ments. We  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums],  who  is  my 
counterpart,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, even  though  basically  on  a  lot  of 
issues  we  probably  do  disagree,  has  cer- 
tainly handled  himself  very  well,  and 
gave  every  member  on  my  side  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  discuss  all  of  the  is- 
sues that  they  wanted  to.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  now,  we  have 
made  some  substantial  improvements 
in  this  particular  legislation.  But  I  find 
that  the  original  Cheney  budget  that 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion,  is  probably  a  bet- 
ter bill. 

Even  though  there  are  some  things  in 
the  bill  now  which  are  very  controver- 
sial items  that  have  been  added,  or 
taking  money  out  of  some  other  pro- 
grams which  I  support,  I  would  guess  in 
the  final  analysis,  before  this  bill  be- 


comes law,  we  will  accept  many  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  bill  now  and  add 
some  of  the  things  back  in  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  mention  a  cou- 
ple of  these  items.  I  think  they  have 
been  mentioned  before.  But  the  B-2.  of 
course,  is  a  program  that  I  very  much 
supported  over  the  years  and  continue 
to  support  this  year.  In  my  opinion,  in 
the  final  analysis,  when  the  bill  comes 
out  of  the  conference  committee,  we 
will  have  four  airplanes  in  there,  or 
very  close  to  it,  and  it  will  be  part  of 
the  bill. 

I  would  guess  that  when  we  look  at 
Desert  Storm  and  all  of  us  look  at  the 
success  of  the  F-117,  had  we  had  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  build  the  F-117,  if  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  at  the  time  would 
have  known  that  they  were  going  to 
build  this  Stealth  fighter  bomber,  it 
very  likely  would  not  have  survived.  It 
probably  would  have  been  voted  down. 
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When  we  were  having  the  debate  on 
the  B-52  in  this  Congress,  many  Mem- 
bers were  opposed  to  it  and  said  that  it 
was  going  to  be  too  expensive.  But  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  the  F-117 
was  very  much  a  success.  Certainly  the 
B-52  was  a  success,  and  certainly,  in 
my  opinion,  the  B-2  will  be  a  success. 

The  issue  of  SDI  has  always  been 
controversial.  I  would  guess  that  prob- 
ably we  will  end  up  compromising 
somewhere  between  the  S2.7  billion 
that  is  in  the  bill  now  and  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request  of  S4.6  billion. 

Brilliant  Pebbles,  the  program  which 
is  controversial,  is  something  that  I 
think  we  should  put  in.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  that,  but 
certainly  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
argue  that  one  out,  and  we  will  see 
what  happens  in  conference  committee. 

I  guess  one  of  the  real  concerns  that 
I  have  is  what  we  have  done  with  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard.  Of 
course,  we  are  a  long  ways  apart  from 
the  original  recommendation  in  the 
Cheney  budget  and  what  General 
Montgomery  has  put  in  the  bill,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  committee. 
We  have  put  about  two-thirds  of  the 
money  back  in,  and  I  know  in  my  State 
we  would  lose  about  5,000  National 
Guards  and  in  my  particular  district 
we  would  lose  two  armories.  So  I  am 
concerned  about  that.  But  once  again, 
I  would  guess  we  will  probably  end  up 
compromising  somewhere  between 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  wanted  and  what 
the  President  wants,  and  we  will  end 
up  with  something  that  I  hope  will  be 
reasonable. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
added  to  this  legislation  which  have 
not  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
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tration,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them.  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  MlAl  tank.  We  have  added 
some  GO  or  62  tanks  in  this  bill,  and  of 
course  that  plays  very  well  in  my 
State.  If  I  have  the  choice  of  being  able 
to  support  that  and  still  being  able  to 
support  the  B-2,  I  am  going  to  go  ahead 
and  support  that. 

I  might  just  say  the  V-22.  which  is 
another  program  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, the  administration  does  not  sup- 
port. Hopefully  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  end  up  with  some  type  of  a  com- 
promise that  will  enable  us  to  go  ahead 
with  the  V-22  and  still  not  to  damage 
to  some  of  the  other  programs  that  I 
support.  I  think  the  benefits  of  the  V- 
22  for  the  military  someday  will  be 
transferred  and  translated  to  be  very 
beneficial  in  the  private  sector. 

I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  this  is  a  good  start.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  this  bill,  if  it 
were  put  on  the  President's  desk,  prob- 
ably would  not  be  signed,  probably 
would  be  vetoed.  But  I  think  if  we  all 
put  our  heads  together,  in  the  final 
analysis  after  we  come  out  of  con- 
ference committee,  we  will  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  will  be  good 
for  the  country,  good  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  one  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  President. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2100  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson) 
on  a  job  well  done,  and  the  committees 
and  the  staff.  We  think  we  have  a  good 
bill  here.  It  is  not  all  we  wanted,  but  it 
does  have  a  good  balance. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  key 
areas  in  the  bill. 

We  did  not  agree,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this,  with  the  Pentagon's  ap- 
proach for  making  deep  cuts  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  at  this  time, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  did  mention  that.  As  we  draw 
down  the  active  components  we  should 
take  a  more  cautious  approach  to  the 
Reserve  component.  But  let  us  not 
bring  it  down  too  fast. 

Two  years  ago  in  the  DOD  bill  we  di- 
rected a  force  mix  study.  One  of  the  ex- 
pected outcomes  was  a  review  of  mov- 
ing more  missions  from  the  active 
forces  into  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. The  DOD  report  arrived,  but  it 
did  not  address  this  important  issue. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends modest  cuts  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  to  preserve  their  military  ca- 
pability. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
keeping  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
strengths  up  will  provide  billets  for 
those  trained  individuals  who  yill  be 
leaving  the  active  components  in  the 
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next  few  years.  We  need  this  talent  in 
the  Reserves.  We  do  not  need  to  lose  it 
at  all. 

The  next  item  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  is  the  Guard  and  Reserve  equip- 
ment. This  bill  provides  $650  million  in 
specific  procurement  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  not 
as  much  as  I  wanted,  but  with  a 
drawdown  to  the  Active  Forces,  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  should  be  receiving 
additional  equipment  from  the  actives. 
And  we  hope  we  do  get  some  hand-me- 
down  equipment.  We  are  kind  of  used 
to  that  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  But 
thanks  to  this  committee  and  this 
House,  we  started  getting  new  equip- 
ment in  the  last  5  to  10  years.  We  can 
take  time  and  pause  and  let  the  serv- 
ices sort  out  missions  and  equipment 
and  try  to  give  better  equipment  to  the 
Reserve  Forces. 

One  matter  being  overlooked,  and 
this  is  my  last  point,  is  the  227.000 
Guard  and  Reserve  members  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  fi-om  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  Over  106,000  of 
them  actually  got  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Chairman,  over  3,608  conmiunities 
across  the  country  had  Reserve  units 
called  to  active  duty  who  marched  off 
from  their  communities.  Their  call-ups 
united  communities  behind  the  total 
force  policy  that  we  had.  It  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try supporting  the  war  effort  by  having 
so  many  Guardsmen  and  Reserve  units 
being  called  up  to  active  duty. 

This  bill  is  supportive  of  our  Reserve 
Forces,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin],  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing me  3  minutes. 

Looking  back  to  where  we  were  a 
year  ago  as  we  considered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill, 
since  that  time  a  lot  of  things  have 
happened.  One  thing  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  I  am  sure  as  we  look  to  the  future 
is  that  a  year  ago  little  did  we  know  we 
would  be  here  today  having  fought  an- 
other war.  And  we  all  thank  God  that 
we  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  when  Sec- 
retary Cheney  came  before  our  com- 
mittee to  submit  his  budget  he  pointed 
out  that  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period 
we  would  be  spending  a  lesser  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  on 
defense  at  the  end  of  that  5-year  i)eriod 
than  we  were  spending  in  1939  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Members  will  also  recall 
that  he  also  pointed  out  and  said  that 
this  budget  is  pretty  much  bare  bones 
and  it  is  a  product  of  negotiations  of 
last  year.  He  also  said  that: 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  know  that  5  years  from 


now  even  if  you  grive  me  every  penny  1  am 
asking  for.  in  my  judgment,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  support  of 
Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
point  to  make,  and  somehow  I  did  not 
even  see  that  in  print.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  comments  that 
has  been  made  this  year  relative  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill,  so  we  had 
better  do  it  right. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  and 
something  that  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
talking  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee about  over  the  course  of  the 
last  2  years,  is  this  cut  in  end  strength 
of  the  Active  Forces  of  over  500,000  peo- 
ple. I  tried  to  point  out  that  those  are 
500,000  living,  breathing  Americans. 
But  somehow  I  think  we  treat  them 
like  500,000  widgets.  Most  of  those 
great  Americans  in  our  Volunteer 
Force,  and  it  is  the  greatest  force  we 
have  ever  had.  come  equipped  with  a 
spouse;  more  often  than  not  with  chil- 
dren, more  often  than  not  with  parents. 
We  are  very  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  largest  plant  closing  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  that  we  are 
going  to  send  500,000  volunteers  down 
the  road. 

n  1520 

I  warned  at  that  time  that  your  of- 
fices would  be  receiving  phone  calls 
from  these  people  whose  careers  are  in- 
terrupted, whose  services  are  no  longer 
required  as  deemed  by  us,  and  so  be  it, 
but  we  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
them,  because  the  force  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  future  is  going  to 
be  made  up  of  a  portion  of  those  people 
now  in  uniform.  The  quality  of  life  is 
very,  very  important,  and  we  have  to 
understand  that  if  we  are  going  to  cut 
back  that  fast  we  have  to  treat  them 
with  dignity,  because  in  future  years 
we  are  going  to  be  looking  for  quality 
Armed  Forces,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  draw  not  only  from  that  group 
but  from  their  children.  We  do  not 
want  their  children  turned  off  on  serv- 
ing in  the  military,  men  or  women 
alike.  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bateman]  speaking  about 
his  concerns  about  this  drawdown  of 
force  and  the  need  to  do  it  right  par- 
ticularly the  balance  between  Active 
Forces  and  our  Guard  and  Reserve.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2100,  the  fiscal  year  1992 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  This  bill 
authorizes  $291  billion  for  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures  and  Energy  De- 
partment nuclear  programs  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  last  year's  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  defense  bill 
continues  the  process  of  restructuring 
America's  defense  policy  that  we  began 
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that   the   quality   of  today's   force   is 
maintained. 

Consequently,  the  committee  contin- 
ues its  support  for  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  and  builds  on  the  investments  in 
"people  first"  made  in  last  year's  de- 
fense bill.  Specifically,  the  commit- 
tee's bill  provides  for  a  4.2  percent  pay 
raise,  makes  permanent  the  family  and 
military  benefits  that  were  tempo- 
rarily authorized  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  continues  to  ensure  that 
our  military  personnel  receive  the  best 
possible  services  in  areas  such  as 
health  care. 

Another  important  component  of  the 
United  States  defense  policy  that  re- 
ceived its  first  combat  test  during  the 
gulf  war  was  the  total  force.  Approxi- 
mately 225,000  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  were  called  to  active  duty 
as  part  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm.  They  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  success  in  the  gulf.  To  para- 
phrase Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
SUff,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  gulf  war  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  conrunittee  bill  continues  its 
strong  support  for  the  total  force  and 
takes  several  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  First,  it 
stops  the  draconian  cut  in  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  proposed 
by  the  administration.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides additional  funding  for  training 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  The  im- 
proved training  will  provide  for  an  even 
more  capable  and  ready  force  than  ex- 
ists today.  As  Active  Forces  are  drawn 
down,  we  will  need  to  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 
They  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  post-cold  war 
world.  That  is  why  the  committee  also 
directed  the  purchase  of  $660  million  in 
additional  modern  equipment  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Importantly,  the 
committee  directed  the  Army  to  mod- 
ernize the  National  Guard  Field  Artil- 
lery units  that  were  deployed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  a 
small,  but  important  provision  of  this 
bill.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  safe  and  environ- 
mentally sound  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  weapons  complex.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's past  emphasis  on  production  over 
safety  and  the  environment  has  left  a 
terrible  legacy.  According  to  some  re- 
ports, cleanup  of  the  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  complex  will  require  30  years 
and  billions  of  dollars. 

Cleanup  efforts  can  only  be  success- 
ful if  carried  out  by  competent  trained 
professionals.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
severe  limitations  in  the  personnel  and 
technical  resources  available  to  ad- 
dress the  daunting  environmental  chal- 
lenge posed  by  cleanup  of  the  weapons 
complex.    More   and   better   resources 
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must  be  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  ensure  progress  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  time  and  money  invested 
in  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  is  well  spent.  Dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1992  defense  bill,  the  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered which  is  designed  to  provide  the 
DOE  with  the  people  it  needs  to  suc- 
cessfully clean  up  the  weapons  com- 
plex. 

My  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management,  to  establish 
and  manage  a  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship program  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling individuals  to  qualify  for  envi- 
ronmental restoration  and  waste  man- 
agement positions  in  the  department. 
The  scholarships  and  fellowships  would 
provide  for  students'  tuition,  fees, 
books,  laboratory  expenses,  and  a  sti- 
pend. Students  would  be  expected  to 
work  for  the  DOE  in  an  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  po- 
sition for  an  period  of  1  calendar  year 
for  each  school  year  or  part  thereof  for 
which  they  were  provided  with  edu- 
cational assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1992  de- 
fense bill  provides  for  the  award  of  20 
scholarships  and  20  fellowships  during 
the  program's  first  year.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  is  directed  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  program  during  fiscal 
year  1992  and  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture activities.  The  Department  has  a 
broad  and  successful  experience  with 
educational  programs.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment already  administers  several 
small  programs  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment. This  program  is  designed  to  en- 
hance and  expand,  not  replace,  other 
educational  programs.  I  anticipate  a 
successful  first  year  and  would  encour- 
age the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  include 
in  his  report  recommendations  de- 
signed to  build  upon  that  success. 

Finally,  in  awarding  scholarships  and 
fellowships  under  this  program.  I  would 
expect  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
will  give  consideration  to  expanding 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  been 
traditionally  underrepresented  in  the 
field  of  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management.  This  is  consistent 
with  other  educational  initiative  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  Enej-gy 
at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  takes 
steps  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  personnel  are  available 
to  perform  the  necessary  design  analy- 
sis, and  oversight  functions  required  to 
ensure  that  the  DOE's  cleanup  program 
is  accomplished  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. I  am  pleased  that  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  reiterating  my  support  for  H.R.  2100. 
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This  legislation  takes  another  step  to- 
ward providing  the  country  with  the 
defense  it  needs  to  confront  the  threats 
and  uncertainties  associated  with  the 
post-cold  war  world  and  moves  us  away 
from  the  cold  war  policies  of  the  past. 
It  builds  heavily  upon  the  policy  initia- 
tives in  last  year's  defense  bill  and  the 
lessons  of  the  gulf  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Rav). 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  2100,  the  fiscal  year  1992 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  congratulate  Chairman  Aspin  for 
his  leadership  in  crafting  an  excellent 
package  along  with  the  other  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairpersons. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee faced  many  challengers  this  year  in 
crafting  this  bill.  As  vice  chairman  of 
the  Readiness  Subcommittee,  we  faced 
an  uphill  battle  in  maintaining  a 
strong  operations  and  maintenance 
program  despite  continued  cuts  in  this 
area. 

The  Pentagon  delivered  some  serious 
changes  this  year  with  which  we  had  to 
contend.  I  support  the  goal  of  these 
changes,  but  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
path  the  Pentagon  had  designated. 
Based  on  a  defense  management  review 
process,  I  do  agree  that  new  initiatives 
to  promote  efficiency  are  necessary. 
However,  we  must  not  destroy  the 
logistical  infrastructure  so  important 
to  our  Armed  Forces  which  proved  ef- 
fective in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

For  this  reason,  my  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  have 
slowed  down  the  consolidation  of  sup- 
ply depots.  We  have  approved  a  proto- 
type consolidation  project  which  will 
require  analysis  of  this  prototype  be- 
fore we  proceed  further.  Our  supply  de- 
pots proved  themselves  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  while  the  DOD 
initiative  has  merit,  a  substantial  pro- 
totype program  must  be  tested  and  we 
have  approved  such  a  prototype. 

I  strongly  support  section  811  of  this 
authorization  bill.  This  section  incor- 
porated the  language  of  H.R.  2112,  a  bill 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year. 

I  frequently  receive  complaints  from 
subcontractors  who  are  not  receiving 
timely  payments  from  their  prime  con- 
tractors— and  sometimes  receive  no 
payment  at  all.  Therefore,  I  introduced 
H.R.  2112  which  would  provide  payment 
notifications  for  first  tier  subcontrac- 
tors on  Defense  contracts.  This  provi- 
sion will  assist  small  businesses,  as 
well  as  larger  corporations  who  are 
often  subcontractors,  who  are  often 
sometimes  operating  on  the  margin — to 
better  deal  with  problems  which  arise 
in  payments  from  the  prime  contrac- 
tor. 
I  urge  support  of  H.R.  2100. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Panel,  and  I  want 


to  underscore  the  fact  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  entire  DOD  request  for  the 
Defense  environmental  restoration  ac- 
count and  environmental  compliance 
funding.  The  total  authorization  of 
over  $2.6  billion  represents  an  increase 
of  34  percent  over  last  year's  appro- 
priated levels  at  a  time  when  few  pro- 
grams are  receiving  increased  funding. 

The  bill  also  contains  authorization 
for  additional  environmental  funding 
of  more  than  $100  million  for  research 
and  development  initiatives  and  base 
closure  cleanup. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  will  extend  and  make  permanent  a 
waste  minimization  program  at  De- 
fense Department  depots,  shipyards, 
and  air  logistics  centers  to  fund  proc- 
ess changes  and  capital  improvements 
to  minimize  the  future  use  of  hazard- 
ous materials. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2100. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely significant  that  we  are  consid- 
ering for  several  different  reasons. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  is  the  first  de- 
fense bill  presented  after  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  which  we  can  all  agree 
has  significantly  altered  the  mindset  of 
the  military  planners  and  threat  ana- 
lysts. This  bill  addresses  the  future 
planning  for  national  security. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
the  only  nation  capable  of  destroying 
the  United  States,  we  must  deal  with 
the  threat  of  Third  World  nations  like 
Iraq  and  Libya.  I  believe  this  bill  meets 
the  challenges  we  face  from  those  na- 
tions. 

This  bill  takes  a  significant  step  to- 
ward addressing  our  defense  needs  of 
the  future.  Three  years  ago,  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  began  the  Tech- 
nology Base  Enhancement  Program. 
This  was  at  a  time  of  modest  effort  to 
ensure  that  we  concentrated  more  on 
research  and  less  on  development. 

After  battles  with  the  Senate  and 
constant  opposition  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  we  have  maintained 
over  the  last  several  years  a  consistent 
level  of  real  growth  in  basic  technology 
and  applied  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  have  done  what  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  threats  of  the  year  2000  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  must  be  as- 
sured that  we  continue  to  meet  the 
near-term  requirements.  The  develop- 
ment portion  of  this  bill  is  also  com- 
mendable. We  have  fully  funded  the  ad- 
vanced technical  fighter,  the  F-22,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  America  can 
maintain  air  superiority  well  into  the 
next  century. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Storm,  no 
one  can  argue  the  necessity  for  air  su- 
periority. But  we  have  also  taken  the 
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initial  steps  to  upgrade  and 
the  capability  of  the  F-ll? 
fighter. 

Stealth  proved  very  important  in 
Desert  Storm,  and  by  upgrading  the  ex- 
isting Stealth  fighter,  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  threat  that  exists  instead 
of  spending  countless  millions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  stealth  systems 
which  could  prove  excessive  in  Third 
World  scenarios. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  we  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces 
by  a  4.2-percent  pay  increase  for  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen. 
Combine  this  with  numerous  other 
compensation  and  health  benefits,  we 
have  a  product  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  us  in 
passing  this  bill  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  over  the  next 
couple  of  days,  we  are  going  to  have 
time  to  talk  about  a  number  of  issues 
in  the  bill. 

But  just  briefly  because  of  the  com- 
ments about  the  B-2  and  the  war  and 
everything  else  and  how  the  war  justi- 
fies the  B-2,  I  think  the  war  is  the  per- 
fect example  why  we  should  not  have 
the  B-2. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  the  B- 
2  was  built  to  find  mobile  launchers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  middle  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  Could  you  imagine  the  pros- 
pect of  using  a  bomber  to  fly  around 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  middle  of  a  nu- 
clear war  looking  for  mobile  targets? 
We  could  not  find  Scud  missiles  in  Iraq 
that  were  mobile  when  we  had  com- 
plete air  superiority  in  a  country  that 
was  a  postage-stamp  size  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  a  number  of  speakers,  par- 
ticularly on  our  side,  ranting  and  rav- 
ing about  how  critical  this  issue  is  and 
how  could  people  make  such  a  terrible 
mistake.  I  do  not  mean  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis].  I  mean, 
there  are  other  people  who  were  up 
here,  you  know,  just  really,  really  up- 
tight about  this  whole  B-2  deal. 

Let  me  just  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing. In  the  Procurement  Subcommit- 
tee we  have  had  seven  Republicans  who 
have  sat  through  years  of  hearings  on 
the  B-2.  seven  Republicans.  Now.  Dick 
Cheney  is  a  Republican.  We  have  seven 
Republicans  in  the  subcommittee.  Two 
of  them  support  the  B-2,  and  five  of 
them  voted  to  kill  it.  If  this  is  such  an 
incredibly  great  system  and  if  it  makes 
so  much  strategic  sense,  then  why  is  it 
that  we  could  not  even  get  a  majority 
of  Republicans  to  vote  to  continue  the 
program? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why.  Because 
the  system  was  created  to  blow  up  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  day,  we  talk  about 
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As  a  result,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  revisit  this  issue  again  next  year 
with  a  more  positive  point  of  view,  par- 
ticularly during  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  address 
the  issue  of  the  B-2,  and  I  compliment 
the  committee  on  continuing  the  B-2 
research  and  development.  I  think  that 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  also 
think  that  it  would  have  been  wiser 
had  we  continued  in  this  bill  produc- 
tion of  the  B-2  bomber.  I  believe  I  have 
expressed  myself  on  any  number  of  oc- 
casions the  importance  of  the  B-2 
bomber.  I  wish  to  point  out  again  to 
this  body  that  the  recent  Persian  Gulf 
war,  one  of  the  very  stars  in  the  cam- 
paign, was  the  Stealth  fighter  known 
as  the  F-117.  It  was  the  only  allied  air- 
craft to  operate  over  heavily  defended 
Baghdad,  and  flew  the  most  difficult 
missions,  achieved  impressive  results, 
that  was  unscratched  by  Iraqi  air  de- 
fenses. This  proves,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  stealth  technology  does  work.  It 
proves,  in  the  crucible  of  combat  with 
the  F-117.  Over  the  past  year  the  B-2 
has  undergone  more  research  and  de- 
velopment testing.  The  Defense 
Science  Board  composed  of  outside  ex- 
perts, reported  "We  found  no  sub- 
stantive signatory  surprises  based  on 
our  review  of  the  test  results.  We  see 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
B-2  will  not  be  the  highly  survivable 
aircraft  intended  at  the  start  of  this 
important  program." 

I  hope  that  the  days  are  coming,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  change  our  course 
and  produce  the  B-2  bomber. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remaining  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Let  me  first,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  appre- 
ciate working  with  them  as  we  pro- 
ceeded through  marking  up  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Members  that  I  think  in  many 
ways  this  bill  has  begun  to  turn  the 
comer.  We  recognize  that  we  are  now 
in  a  limited  dollar  environment,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  begin  and  are 
understanding  the  reality  of  the 
changes. 

I  think  this  bill  is  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. However,  this  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  we  ought  to  go 
further.  For  those  reasons,  I  would  like 
to  in  that  regard,  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments in  the  balance  of  my  time. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  this  body,  and  many  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  I  have  marched 
into  the  well  and  have  said  to  the 
Members  that  if  we  continue  to  spend 
$250,  $260.  $300  billion  a  year,  that 
someday  we  will  hit  the  bottom,  the 
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bottom  will  drop  out  of  our  committee 
from  the  weight  of  a  bloated  and  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  military  budget 
and/or  we  will  someday  develop  a  level 
of  technology  that  may  indeed  get  be- 
yond our  institution's  ability  to  con- 
trol. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  ponder  where  we 
are  at  this  moment  as  we  proceed 
through  this  debate.  I  also  have  said, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  some- 
day my  colleagues  and  I  will  meet  on 
this  fioor,  forced  to  debate  the  integ- 
rity of  the  military  budget  for  the 
budgetary  reasons  that  I  felt  we  should 
have  been  debating  them  for  policy 
reasons.  However,  I  said  someday  the 
budget  will  force  Members.  Well,  here 
we  are  now.  The  budget  now  forces  all 
Members  to  address  the  military  budg- 
et. There  are  no  tradeoffs  that  can  be 
made.  We  cannot  today  talk  about  not 
building  a  B-2  bomber  and  educating 
our  children,  or  not  building  an  MX 
missile,  feeding  the  hungry,  or  housing 
the  homeless  in  this  country,  because 
our  budget  resolution  has  built  walls  so 
high  that  there  are  no  longer  those 
tradeoffs.  So  now  we  are  forced  to  de- 
bate our  true  national  security  needs 
in  that  regard.  I  have  said  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  always  ask  ourselves 
three  questions,  as  we  look  at  pro- 
grams, policies,  systems.  Do  we  need 
them?  Can  we  afford  them?  Are  there 
alternatives?  Now.  there  has  to  be  an 
honest  debate,  and  the  budget  forces 
Members  to  do  it.  What  is  necessary.  I 
have  said  before,  let  Members  have  a 
debate.  Let  Members  have  a  debate  on 
what  is  necessary.  I  think  we  ought  to 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  on  our  de- 
fense, but:  First,  let  Members  have  an 
honest  debate  on  what  is  necessary; 
second,  let  Members  have  a  coherent 
policy  upon  which  our  military  budget 
ought  to  be  based.  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  defense  of  America,  not  domination 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  establish 
needs,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  real 
threat.  Not  a  politicized  threat,  but  the 
real  threat.  Let  Members  look  for  a 
moment. 

The  cold  war  is  over,  the  Berlin  Wall 
is  down.  East  Germany  has  married 
West  Germany.  So  where  is  the  threat 
in  Europe?  There  are  extraordinary 
changes  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  says  that  there  are  changes 
that  are  so  pervasive  that  they  are  ir- 
reversible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  actions  of  the 
subcommittee.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  has 
dealt  with  some  of  these  highlights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
House  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  on  title  II  of  H.R.  2100. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  2100,  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
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mlttee  provides  an  authorization  of 
$40.7  billion  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 

The  committee  recommendation  is 
almost  $800  million  over  the  original 
budget  request  for  title  II.  This  in- 
crease was  made  necessary  by  several 
factors.  The  revised  administration's 
budget  increased  the  authorization  re- 
quested in  title  II  by  $200  million.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  shares 
joint  jurisdiction  over  some  programs 
with  the  Intelligence  Committee  and 
after  their  mark  an  additional  $350  mil- 
lion in  authorization  was  needed  to 
cover  their  recommendations.  The 
committee  continues  to  be  committed 
to  ensuring  that  the  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  continues  to  grow  at  the 
rate  set  forth  by  the  committee  2  years 
ago,  and  that  increased  attention  be 
given  to  research  in  environmental 
technology.  An  additional  $750  million 
and  $130  million  respectively  is  in- 
cluded in  title  II  to  support  these  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  committee  supports  the  adminis- 
tration's request  on  the  following  pro- 
gram: armored  systems  modernization, 
scout/attack  helicopter,  the  follow-on 
early  warning  system,  the  F-22  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter,  the  navy  ad- 
vanced tactical  aircraft  [AX]  and  the 
restructured  Milstar  Program. 

The  committee  recommends  provid- 
ing additional  authorization  for  the 
following  programs.  Authorization  is 
provided  to  begin  work  on  the  V-22  Os- 
prey.  Three  preproduction  prototype 
aircraft  are  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1992  and  another  three  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  A  total  authorization  of  $990  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1992  is  recommended 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  Program:  $625  mil- 
lion in  new  authorization  and  $365  mil- 
lion in  prior  year  authorization.  The 
committee  recommends  beginning  re- 
search on  upgrades  and  improvements 
to  the  only  Stealth  fighter  in  oper- 
ation, the  F-117A.  These  upgrades  and 
improvements  will  take  advantage  of 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  F-117A  in  Desert  Storm. 
The  committee  also  recommends  in- 
creased authorization  for  an  MlAl  tank 
upgrade,  research  into  a  quick  strike 
variant  of  the  F-14  and  also  at  a  vari- 
ant of  the  standoff  land  attack  missile 
[SLAM]. 

The  committee  again  recommends 
deleting  funding  for  the  short  range  at- 
tack missile-tactical  [SRAM-T]. 

Perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  and 
controversial  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee is  to  recommend  the  reorganiz- 
ing the  strategic  defense  initiative  and 
the  theater  missile  defense  initiative. 
Theater  missile  defense  is  removed 
from  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
organization  and  moved  to  a  newly  es- 
tablished Joint  Tactical  Missile  De- 
fense Program  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  executive  agent.  The  Joint 
TMD  Program  will  have  responsibility 
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for  all  tactical  and  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  All  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  including  SDIO,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  Joint  TMD  Program  Of- 
fice. The  committee  recommends  com- 
bining the  requested  authorization  of 
$857.5  million  for  theater  missile  de- 
fense under  this  office. 

The  committee  strongly  supports  ro- 
bust research,  development,  and  test- 
ing of  ground  based  interceptors  to  pro- 
vide a  deployment  option  for  defense 
against  small  ballistic  missile  attacks 
on  the  United  States.  Therefore  the 
committee  recommends  authorization 
of  $2,656  billion  for  SDI.  This  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  of  author- 
ization provided  for  SDI  last  year  with- 
out theater/tactical  missile  defense. 
The  $2,656  billion  will  be  distributed  in 
the  following  categories:  $840  million 
for  the  limited  protection  systems: 
$820.0  million  for  the  follow-on  sys- 
tems: and  $996  million  for  research  and 
support  activities. 

The  committee  is  extremely  con- 
cerned about  SDIO's  almost  singular 
commitment  to  deploy  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles space-based  interceptors,  the  prin- 
cipal area  of  emphasis  under  the  phase 
I  element,  at  the  expense  of  ground 
based  systems.  Given  the  large  and 
growing  costs  of  the  research  of  Bril- 
liant Pebbles,  the  committee  believes 
it  is  essential  that  the  desirability  of 
Brilliant  Pebbles  under  the  revised 
GPALS  mission  of  protection  against 
limited  strikes  be  established  clearly 
before  any  additional  funds  are  author- 
ized for  this  program.  Because  such  a 
case  has  not  been  made,  the  committee 
recommends  authorizing  no  funds  for 
phase  I  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  re- 
port on  title  II  of  H.R.  2100. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  committee's  bill  that  has  tieen  reported 
to  the  floor  in  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
past  9  months.  A  tyrant,  in  the  form  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  invaded,  and  ravaged  his  neigh- 
boring country  of  Kuwait  and  the  world  came 
together  in  the  support  of  that  nation.  We  ral- 
lied and  freed  Kuwait  of  the  menace  of  this  ty- 
rant, but  only  with  our  superior  quality  weap- 
ons which  were  the  stars  of  the  conflict,  our 
F-117A    Stealth    fighters,    our    Patriots,    our 
smart  bombs  and  our  M1A1  tanks.  Even  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  use 
of  these  weapons,  this  bill  sacrifices  the  conr 
mitment  to  tfie  defense  of  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple by  terminating  and  drastically  cutting  pro- 
grams which  are  closely  kin  to  those  programs 
which  were  the  stars  of  the  conflict  In  the  gulf. 
Over  the  course  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
our  engagement  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  pertomiance  of 
our  military,  its  equipment  and  the  investments 
we  have  made  over  the  past  10  years  in  high 
technology.  Since  tt>e  early  1980's  there  has 
been  conskjerabte  criticism  launched  at  our 
military  buildup,  but  the  fruits  of  our  labor  be- 
came a  reality  in  the  gulf.  Our  weapons  saved 
countless  lives  and  permitted  us  to  launch  the 
kind  of  air  battle  where  surgical  tx>mbardment 


of     military     installations     was     flawlessly 
achieved. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  fought 
both  tooth  and  nail  against  ttie  devekjpment 
and  deptoyment  of  many  of  the  high  tech- 
nology weapons  we  used  in  the  gulf.  Fortu- 
nately, and  to  the  benefit  of  our  armed  persorv 
nel  in  the  gulf,  they  were  not  successful  in  kill- 
ing many  of  these  programs.  Our  military  has 
since  proven  its  unrivaled  skill  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  caliber  of  the  equipment  we  have 
provided  them.  The  foresightful  policies  of  re- 
search, development  and  deployment  of  high 
technology  weapons  systems  has  proven  wise 
in  terms  of  the  lives  we  have  t)een  abte  to 
save.  When  addressing  the  savings  in  terms 
of  human  life,  the  trade-off  many  were  willing 
to  make  for  less  superior  equipment  or  no 
equipment  at  all,  are  incalculable. 

My  colleagues  argued  against  these  sys- 
tems most  often  because  ttiey  sakj  tfiey  were 
too  expensive.  But  I  have  to  ask  my  friends, 
were  these  systems  too  expensive  to  spare 
the  lives  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf?  Is  a  Toma- 
hawk cmise  missile  which  does  not  risk  the 
life  of  a  pilot,  too  expensive?  Is  the  defensive 
Patriot,  SDI  close  cousin,  which  saved  scores 
of  Amerrcan.  allied  and  Israeli  lives,  too  cost- 
ly? Were  the  large  aircraft  carriers  deptoyed  in 
the  gulf  and  which  are  capable  of  delivering 
the  fire  power  and  air  power  which  put  the 
Iraqi  military  in  a  positwn  fi^om  which  they 
never  recovered,  too  pricey?  I  tnily  do  not  be- 
lieve, nor  do  I  think  the  parents,  fi-iends.  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  chikjren  of  those  deployed 
in  tf)e  gulf  t)elieve  that  these  weapons  were 
too  costly  to  develop  and  deploy.  At  no  time 
does  a  human  life  have  a  price  tag,  and  these 
weapons  spared  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
troops.  In  some  cases  these  weapons  even 
saved  us  money  and  I  commend  our  leaders 
who  pushed  fonward.  against  the  wishes  of 
ttxjse  among  us  who  felt  costs  unnecessary. 

Now  that  the  cokj  war  is  over  and  the  con- 
flict in  the  gulf  is  past  tfie  military  stage,  we 
wouW  t)e  naive  to  rest  on  our  laurels  arxJ 
begin  to  doubt  the  ability  or  the  will  of  the 
Third  WorW  nations  to  test  their  military  prow- 
ess at  a  cost  to  others.  Neither,  we  shoukj  not 
be  too  trusting  of  those  who  are  our  histoncal 
adversaries.  Instead,  we  should  continue  to 
research,  develop,  test,  and  deploy  weapons 
systems  arxJ  military  programs  VnaX  will  erv 
hance  our  ability  to  quickly  and  assuredly  de- 
feat an  enemy  at  little  cost  to  the  most  valu- 
able asset  of  all,  human  life. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Dickinson 
substitute  amendment  whk:h  will  assure  tt>e 
continuation  of  these  developments. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  vote  against  tfie  Doman  amendment 
to  tfie  defense  authorizatkxi  bill.  I  applaud  tfie 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  decision 
to  incorporate  elements  of  a  proposal  which  I 
inti-oduced  eariler  this  year  whk:h  called  for  tfie 
creation  of  a  joint  tactcal  missile  defense  pro- 
gram within  tfie  DOD.  The  committee  con-ectly 
reported  ttiat  tfie  SDI  organizatkjn  is  not  the 
appropriate  agency  to  manage  tactk^al  missile 
defense. 

Why  is  it  better  to  separate  SOI  and  tactk:al 
missile  defense?  There  are  a  couple  of  rea- 
sons in  my  opinion; 
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of  extremism,  of  criminal  and  suicidal  ac- 
tions." 

In  Tripoli,  sporadic  antiaircraft  fire  crack- 
led again  over  the  blacked-out  city  late  yes- 
terday. Libyan  radio  said  that  U.S.  war- 
planes  had  returned  in  a  second  attack  and 
that  four  had  l)een  shot  down,  but  U.S.  offi- 
cials denied  there  was  a  second  wave. 

At  8:55  p.m.  Mediterranean  time  and  again 
a  half-hour  later,  salvoes  of  antiaircraft  fire 
echoed  over  the  Libyan  capital,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  jets  or  other  indications  of 
a  new  U.S.  attack.  Occasional  dull  explosions 
and  repeated  bursts  of  apparent  machine-gun 
fire  could  be  heard  from  various  quarters  of 
the  capital. 

Diplomats  in  Tripoli  estimated  100  people 
were  killed  In  the  U.S.  attack  early  yester- 
day morning  on  Tripoli.  Doctors  said  the 
dead  included  Libyan  leader  Col.  Moammar 
Khadafy's  adopted  baby  daughter. 

Libyan  officials  said  Khadafy  himself  had 
not  been  hurt.  The  colonel  has  made  no 
known  public  appearances  since  the  raid,  but 
Libyan  television  provided  foreign  networks 
with  a  film  clip  said  to  show  Khadafy  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Anisslmov. 

The  Libyan  state  radio  called  for  strikes 
against  U.S.  targets  "wherever  they  may 
be.' 

In  Washington.  Pentagon  spokesman  Rob- 
ert Sims  was  asked  repeatedly  about  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  to  civilian  homes  and  other 
nonmiUtary  targets  in  Tripoli,  but  he  said 
only  that  the  Pentagon  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  know  whether  U.S.  Iwmbs 
caused  the  damage. 

After  the  U.S.  raids.  Libyan  radio  declared 
that  "the  hour  of  unity  and  revenge  has 
struck"  and  called  on  Arabs  In  neighboring 
states  to  attack  U.S.  and  European  targets 
and  Interests  in  the  region. 

The  official  Libyan  press  agency  said  Arab 
ambassadors  were  summoned  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Tripoli  and  urged  to  have  their 
countries  take  "practical  action"  against 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  where  the 
Fills  that  took  part  in  the  Ixjmbing  run  are 
based. 

Hundreds  of  young  Libyan  men.  many 
wearing  camoufiage  uniforms  and  carrying 
automatic  weapons,  surged  through  a 
boml)ed  Tripoli  neighborhood  chanting.  "As- 
sassins! Assassins!" 

An  estimated  800  Americans  are  still  to  be 
in  Libya,  despite  President  Reagan's  pre- 
vious order  that  they  depart  by  Feb.  1.  About 
15.000  Italians  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
Europeans  are  also  in  the  country.  There  was 
no  word  of  any  threats  against  the  foreign- 
ers. 

In  the  morgue  at  Tripoli's  Fatah  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  reporters  saw  15  pajama-clad 
bodies— 10  men.  three  women  and  two  chil- 
dren— spread  out  on  the  floor. 

Hospital  doctors  told  reporters  that 
Khadafy's  15-month-old  daughter.  Hana.  was 
killed  in  the  attack  and  two  of  his  sons,  aged 
3  and  4'^.  were  seriously  injured.  Khadafy 
has  eight  children,  including  the  recently 
adopted  Hana. 

Dr.  Mohammed  Muafa.  the  hospital's  direc- 
tor of  pediatrics,  said  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Khadafy  family  compound  alxjut  an  hour 
after  the  2  a.m.  raid  and  found  the  family, 
including  Khadafy's  wife.  Safla,  "in  very  bad 
terror." 

Hana  died  of  a  brain  hemorrhage  about  two 
hours  after  he  arrived.  Muafa  said,  and  she 
was  buried  before  nighfall. 

Erich  Braun.  a  West  German  technician 
who  works  at  the  complex,  told  reporters 
windows  were  broken  In  Khadafy's  house  but 


it  was  not  seriously  damaged.  Khadafy  is  be- 
lieved to  spend  his  nights  in  a  fortified  bunk- 
er. 

The  French  Embassy  was  damaged,  and 
unconfirmed  reports  said  that  the  Swiss,  Ira- 
nian, and  Romanian  embassies  also  had  been 
hit. 

Foreign  Journalists  were  not  taken  to  see 
the  military  sites  the  Reagan  administration 
said  were  the  raid's  targets.  Libyan  officials 
also  said  they  would  show  reporters  the  re- 
mains of  a  downed  U.S.  jet.  but  an  excursion 
into  the  countryside  turned  up  nothing. 

Many  stores  were  closed  in  Tripoli  yester- 
day, and  electricity  was  off  in  some  sections 
until  midday.  Traffic  was  unusually  quiet, 
the  main  arteries  virtually  deserted  as  dark- 
ness fell. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  enact  this  defense  budget  bill.  At  its 
essence,  this  bill  focuses  our  investments  in 
national  security  on  weapons  that  work  and  on 
the  men  and  women  who  do  the  fighting.  We 
eliminate  new  production  funding  for  the  B-2 
bomber  and  for  the  so-called  Brilliant  Pebbles 
verskjn  of  the  star  wars  program.  But  we 
make  compensating  investments  in  Stealth  air- 
plane technology  and  in  the  kirxl  of  antimissile 
defense  that  showed  the  Iraqis  a  new  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Patriot.  For  the  first  time  in  15 
years,  we  are  atxxjt  to  consider  a  defense 
budget  forged  and  framed  in  combat  experi- 
ence. We  know  what  works,  we  know  what 
America  needs,  and  we  know  how  to  make 
defense  fit  in  the  overall  budget  framework 
without  adding  to  our  debt  or  subtractir>g  from 
our  security. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the  F/A- 
18  Program  is  fijily  funded.  The  F/A-18  is 
quite  simply  the  best  aircraft  to  meet  the  naval 
air  needs  of  the  coming  decade  and  beyond. 
The  House  bill  approves  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's S2.4  billion  dollar  request  for  the  pro- 
duction of  48  F/A-IBs  and  advance  procure- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1992  and  the  planned 
multiyear  development  of  an  F/A-18  upgrade. 
The  development  of  this  advanced  version, 
with  larger  wings,  increased  range,  and  higher 
thrust  engines,  will  furtfier  irx:rease  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  aircraft. 

The  sun/ivat)ility  and  reliability  of  the  F/A-18 
were  proven  repeatedly  when  more  than  200 
U.S.  and  allied  F/A-18s  performed  a  variety  of 
missions  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  prov- 
en multirole  capability  of  the  F/A-18  will  be 
even  more  essential  with  tfie  downsizing  of 
our  forces  arxJ  declining  defense  budgets. 

For  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  hard  hit  by 
nxjre  than  8,000  defense  industry  layoffs  with- 
in the  last  year,  this  bill  provides  some  good 
news.  The  production  of  the  F/A-18  through 
the  1 990's  will  ensure  the  job  security  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  St.  Louis  workers.  The  support  that 
this  bill  gives  to  the  F/A-18  program  will  pro- 
vkJe  a  measure  of  stability  for  the  St.  Louis 
economy. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  many  of  my  other  colleagues 
for  their  strong  support  of  this  program,  and 
for  writing  a  bill  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licaris  can  support  in  the  names  of  natonal 
strength  and  fiscal  realism. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  20  years  or  so,  the  United  States  faces 
an  inevitable  round  of  cutt>acks  in  defense 
spending.  In  1920,  1945,  1960,  and  1975  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  make  large-sale 
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reductions  at  the  Pentagon.  Each  of  these 
rounds  had  one  thing  in  common:  They  emas- 
culated our  capability  to  defend  our  interests 
overseas. 

In  each  case,  the  results  were  disastrous. 
The  cutbacks  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  left  us 
with  virtually  no  defensive  capat)ility  by  the 
time  1941  rolled  around,  and  historians  have 
frequently  potnted  out  that  this  was  a  major 
foctor  in  Japan's  decision  to  attack  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

The  frenetic  post-WorW  War  II  disarmament 
left  the  United  States  unable  to  prevent  the 
systematic  annexation  of  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1940's,  not  to 
mention  Ill-prepared  to  meet  the  threat  In 
Korea. 

Arxj  of  course,  who  could  forget  Desert 
One.  American  military  might  humiliated  be- 
cause of  equipment  failures  and  spare  parts 
shortages.  Unable  to  find  even  a  half  a  dozen 
working  helicopters.  Unable  to  even  attempt  a 
rescue,  let  alone  succeed. 

Most  military  analysts  agree  that  we're  lucky 
that  the  Iraqis  invaded  Kuwait  last  August,  in- 
stead of  In  August  1994  or  1995.  In  their  opin- 
ion, if  Saddam  had  had  the  foresight  to  have 
waited  for  a  couple  years,  we  simply  would 
not  have  had  the  capiability  to  respond  to  his 
aggression. 

Today  we  have  a  choice.  We  can  eittier  fol- 
low history,  or  we  can  leam  from  history.  We 
can  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  or  we  can 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion  the  bill  t>efore 
us  repeats  a  number  of  these  mistakes. 

It  ignores  one  of  the  primary  lessons  of  the 
gulf  war:  That  technology  Is  a  cost-effective 
mettiod  of  outgunning  a  larger  opponent.  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  concluded  early  last  August 
that  it  a  United  States  liberation  of  Kuwait 
were  to  succeed,  Baghdad  would  have  to  be 
neutralized.  Conventional  aircraft  could  have 
been  used,  but  the  cost  In  loss  of  lives  and 
equipment  would  have  been  extreme. 

But  Schwarzkopf  had  an  option.  He  had 
Stealth  aircraft,  in  the  guise  of  the  F-117A,  to 
use  Instead.  And  as  a  result,  until  the  last  few 
days  of  the  war  the  Stealth  fighter  was  the 
only  U.S.  plane  to  overfly  Baghdad.  No  lives 
were  lost,  no  planes  were  lost,  and  damage  to 
the  command  and  communication  centers  was 
instrumental  in  blinding  tfie  Iraqi  leaders  and 
ensuring  a  victory  in  tf>e  gulf  war. 

The  B-2  coukj  play  the  same  role  in  future 
conflk:ts:  Minimizing  the  loss  of  lives  and 
equipment  while  accomplishing  the  same  mis- 
sion that  a  larger  number  of  conventional  air- 
craft woukj  have  had  to  perlorm  ottierwise. 

The  committee  bill,  trowever,  ignores  this 
simple  lesson.  Instead  they  choose  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  &-2,  an  increase  funding 
for  aircraft  which  are  already  facing  obsoles- 
cence and  will  be  outdated  in  many  future 
conflkJts.  Essentially,  the  committee  has  cho- 
sen politk:al  pork  over  promising  technologies. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  committee  ig- 
nored the  lessons  learned  from  Iraq's  numer- 
ous Scud  attacks.  I  remember  several  years 
ago  wtien  a  number  of  my  colleagues  were 
calling  SOI  a  fantasy  and  a  fraud,  and  arguing 
that  there  woukJ  never  be  any  sort  of  a  Third 
Workj  missile  threat.  They  were  wrong.  And 
now  these  same  people  admit  that  there  is  a 
Third  Worid  tactical  missile  threat  but  argue 


that  there  will  never  be  a  Third  Worid  ballistk; 
missile  threat.  This  logk;  led  them  to  slash  SDI 
and  ignore  promising  space  based  tech- 
nologies; systems  that  will  prove  invaluable  In 
the  decades  to  come. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  In  my  opinion,  If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  in  5  years  time  we  will  see 
the  same  type  of  military  that  we  had  in  the 
late  1970's:  A  hollow,  weak,  and  demoralized 
force  unable  to  meet  the  challenges  that  we 
are  certain  to  face  in  the  1990's  and  beyond. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  strongly  urge  a  no 
vote  on  this  misguided  bill. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 
know,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  debate 
about  this  bill  over  tfie  next  few  days — at»out 
what's  In  the  bill  and  about  what's  not  In  the 
bill,  but  I  am  sad  to  say  that  most  of  It  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  rational  security. 

The  detiate  will  not  be  based  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  our  defense  requirements  relative 
to  projected  resources,  requirements,  and  the 
changing  world  order. 

No,  the  debate  will  be  atxjut  political  engi- 
neering and  plain  old-fashioned  congressional 
port<. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  Congress  has 
the  analytical  tools  it  needs  to  make  more  ra- 
tional decisions  on  defense.  We  have  a 
muttlyear  plan  that  is  in  balance  with  the 
President's  budget  as  required  by  law. 

But  In  order  to  match  the  plan  with  the 
anxjunt  of  money  budgeted  for  defense,  Corv 
gress  must  come  to  terms  with  the  hard 
choices  that  flowed  from  the  decisions  Sec- 
retary Cheney  made  to  achieve  the  balance. 

But  the  committee  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  stomach  for  these  hard  choices.  Instead, 
political  engineering  allows  us  to  avoid  respon- 
sibility for  the  outyears. 

While  the  committee  has  demonstrated  a 
genuine  interest  in  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  outyear  consequences  of  our  budget  deci- 
sions, ttie  end  result  of  the  committee's  work 
this  year — the  bill  and  accompanying  report — 
show  a  patent  disrespect  for  It. 

The  committee  Is  Interested  in  the  new  ana- 
lytical tools — but  only  to  the  point  where  it 
Interferes  with  political  objectives. 

The  topllne  in  the  new  plan  assumes  Si  72 
billion  in  savings  and  reductions,  including  382 
billion  In  savings  from  the  termination  of  major 
weapons  systems  like  the  F-16,  Y^-^  tank,  F- 
14,  and  V-22. 

Unfortunately,  these  plans  are  being  de- 
railed by  the  committee.  The  committee  has 
added  money  back  into  the  tnll  for  the  M-1 
tank,  the  F-16  fighter,  F-14,  and  the  V-22— 
just  to  name  a  few. 

Cleverty,  the  committee  squeezes  these  fa- 
vored items  into  the  fiscal  year  1992  by  offset- 
ting reductions— as  if  that  solved  the  problem. 
But  what  are  the  outyear  consequences  of 
these  decisions?  The  committee  doesnl  know, 
arxJ  I  doubt  the  committee  really  cares.  There 
is  nothing  anywtiere  In  the  committee  report 
that  answers  Xhe  question. 

By  igrxjring  the  question,  we  can  avoid  re- 
sponslt)illty  for  the  future  consequences  of  our 
decisions. 

It's  difficult  to  hokJ  the  Defense  Department 
accountatJie  wtien  we  are  unwilling  to  hold 
ourselves  to  the  sanDe  standards  of  conduct. 
We  must  first  be  accountable  to  ourselves. 


Since  late  last  year,  I  have  expended  a 
good  deal  of  energy  in  trying  to  hold  ttie  Navy 
accountable  for  the  A-12  debacle.  It  is  very 
ditfkjult  to  pinpoint  responsibility  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Progress  is  slow,  but  we  are  making 
some  headway. 

Neariy  S3  billion  was  spent  on  the  A-12, 
and  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
Lav»rs  may  have  been  broken.  Navy  aviation  is 
in  shambles.  Our  carriers,  which  are  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  post  cold  war  strategy,  wrlll  be 
without  a  viable  replacement  for  the  A-6  for 
many  more  years. 

And  now  the  Navy  is  rushing  headlong  into 
the  A-X — the  successor  to  the  A-12 — before 
we  have  even  a  clue  as  to  wtiat  happened  on 
the  A-12.  Those  who  gave  us  the  A-12  disas- 
ter are  still  on  the  job. 

Worst  of  all.  Captain  ElberteW.  ttie  program 
manager — the  man  most  responsible  for  what 
happened — is  about  to  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  That  sends  the  wrong 
signal  to  other  program  managers  and  to  the 
entire  acquisition  community.  He  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  ran  aground. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  is  digging 
into  ttie  problem.  We  have  had  several  excel- 
lent hearings.  More  are  planned.  New  wit- 
nesses are  t>eing  interrogated  every  day. 

By  the  time  we  wori<  our  way  through  ttie 
problem,  I  think  we  will  t>e  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide a  full  report  on  the  events  surrounding 
the  decision  to  terminate  ttie  program  for  de- 
fault. It  won't  t>e  a  very  pretty  ptcture,  but  I 
think  we  will  learn  a  lot  in  the  process. 

At  this  point  in  the  investigation,  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  system  Is  the  problem.  It's  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  make  the  system  work 
that  failed,  and  more  legislation  woni  solve 
ttiat  prot)lem. 

Accountability  Is  ttie  key  to  avoiding  A-12- 
llke  disasters  in  the  future.  Wittiout  account- 
ability, nothing  else  Congress  can  do  will  real- 
ly amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  strategk;  defense  Inrtiative  and 
the  annendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl  of  Arizona 
to  restore  funding  for  the  SDI  to  a  more  rea- 
sonatile  and  responsible  level — ^though  not  to 
the  level  requested  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  agency  that  ought  to  know  best.  I 
also  strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Dornan  which  reconsolklates  antiballis- 
tk;  missile  programs  under  the  SDI  and 
refocuses  on  provkjing  all  Amercan  citizens 
with  t>ask:  strategk;  defense. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Dellums 
amendment  whrch,  in  reality,  kills  the  SDI  pro- 
gram by  eliminating  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Office  and  slashing  SDI  funding  to  SI 
billkjn.  I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment woukJ  guarantee  veto  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  support  that  veto. 

It  shoukj  be  recognized  that  the  Armed 
Servrces  Committee  has  already  slashed  SDI 
funding  by  over  54  percent  authorizing  only 
S2.7  billion  of  the  administration's  requested 
$4.6  tiillkjn.  If  we  are  to  provide  America  with 
the  strategk;  defense  shieW  it  needs,  which  I 
strongly  believe  we  stiouW,  we  must  provkje 
realistic,  suffrcient  funding  and  polcy  for  the 
program.  The  Kyl  and  Doman  amendments  do 
just  ttiat. 

The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  specifrcally 
Iraq's  use  of  ballistk:  Scud  missiles  to  target 
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centers  in  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  underscofes  the  growing  danger  of 
ballistic  missile  prcliferation  and  the  immediate 
need  for  the  SDL  Many  countries  around  ttie 
globe,  including  ufifnendly,  terrorist-associated 
countries  like  Syila,  North  Korea,  and  Libya 
cunently  have  short-range  ballistic  missiles. 
But,  as  Iraq  proved,  it  is  not  hard  to  modify 
them.  Ballistic  rrtssiles  are  the  poor-man's 
weapon  of  choice  for  the  future.  Many  experts 
predict,  and  I  agrae,  ttiat  Third-World  countries 
may  soon  develqp  Intercorrtinental  range  for 
ballistic  missiles  rat  could  be  equipped  with 
chemical,  btologicel  and  nuclear  warheads.  It 
is  a  weapon  agair^st  which  we  have  mininnal  or 
no  defense  todayt  The  Patriot  cannot  defend 
the  whole  United  $tates. 

The  successful  interception  of  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles  by  American  Patriot  air  defense  mis- 
siles underscoreslthat  ballistic  missile  defense 
can  work.  Interespngly.  the  Patriot  was  origi- 
nally designed  ortly  to  be  an  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile. Through  incorporating  SDI-funded  re- 
search and  technology,  the  SDI  Office  was 
successful  in  upgrading  the  Patriot  into  the 
Scud-killer.  I  supi^ed  those  efforts  then  and 
am  glad  that  we  had  this  system  to  confront 
Saddam  Hussein^  terrorism.  I  believe  we  are 
capable  of  irx;rea4Jng  this  mk;ro  defense  of  the 
Patriot  into  a  maiodefense  of  the  SDI  as  out- 
lined 10  years  I  ago  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  I 

In  fact.  I  find  if  very  hypocritical  that  Merrv 
bers  are  willing  to  protect  Rkjyah,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Tel  Avivl  Israel  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles, but  not  Washington,  Los  Angeles  and 
the  rest  of  the  Urtited  States.  Aren't  American 
citizens  good  entugh  to  defend?  In  fact,  we 
are  heiptng  tfie  Israelis  develop  a  new,  ad- 
varKed  antitjaihsic  missile,  the  Arrow.  Corv 
gress  should  autwrize  ttie  Pentagon  to  de- 
velop and  depksy  a  system  to  protect  Amen- 
cans.  too. 

The  corx^ept  df  pursuing  defenses  is  not 
new.  In  fact,  it  isjwtwlly  consistent  with  deter- 
rerv:e.  It  was  actually  being  pursued  during 
the  Carter  administration,  but  not  in  a  very 
comprehensive  o^  cohesive  way.  The  reasorv 
ing  behind  the  Sp\  is  very  logical  and  respon- 
3f  mutually  assured  destruc- 
ked  so  far,  txjt  the  costs  of 
3wn  are  too  great.  I  believe 
certainly  less  threatening  to 
vith  a  shiekj  rattier  than  rely 
Jear  holocaust  as  we  pres- 
jn,  an  effective  strategk;  de- 
fense can  enhance  deterrence  by  greatly  com- 
plicating the  war  plans  of  the  attacking  nation. 
If  greater  uncertainty  about  the  outcome  of  Ini- 
tiating such  an  ittack  can  be  achieved,  de- 
fenses will  have  contributed  to  deterrence  and 
staMity.  j 

Many  of  my  colleagues  t)elieve  the  answer 
to  strategic  security  lies  not  with  the  SDI  but 
only  in  reaching  furttier  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Unforturikety,  history  has  proven  that 
arms  control  agr(  ements  ak>ne  do  not  provkje 
security  and  safe  y.  Recent  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  control  agr^ments — accords  we  unilat- 
erally uphold— di^te  that  we  back  up  arms 
control  with  somi  sort  of  insurance.  The  SDI 
provides  that  Examining  the  track  record  of 
Soviet  complianc  i — or  lack  thereof— with  arms 
control  agreemer  ts  shouk)  dictate  that  realism, 
not  blind  trust  wi  II  lead  to  successful,  effective 


sibte.  The  polcy  j 
tion  [MAD]  has 
a  potential  txeak^ 
it  is  far  safer  an 
protect  America 
on  ttie  sword  of  i 
ently  do.  In  ac 


arms   control   measures   equally   benficial  to 
both  skies. 

Critics  assert  that  the  SDI  cripples  arms 
control.  This  is  not  true.  Obviously  the  Soviets 
believe  that  the  two,  arms  control  and  strate- 
gk; defense,  go  together.  They  are  pursuing 
both.  In  fact,  they  have  been  concentrating  on 
a  more  intensive  strategk;  defense  system. 
Within  the  last  decade  the  CIA  estimates  that 
ttie  Kremlin  has  spent  over  SI  50  billion  on  its 
verskins  of  the  SDI.  During  an  interview  with 
NBC  News  General  Secretary  Gortiachev  ad- 
mitted that  the  Soviets  are  working  on  their 
own  SDI.  According  to  respected  Soviet  dis- 
sident scientists,  including  some  we  in  Con- 
gress helped  emigrate,  the  Soviets  devote 
much  more  of  its  efforts  and  resources  into  its 
SDI  Program  than  we  do  into  ours.  They  also 
warned  that  ttie  Soviet  Union  woukj  likely  con- 
tinue to  proceed  with  its  SDI  even  if  it  signed 
an  agreement  not  to.  They  recommend  that 
we  not  yiekj  on  development  of  ttie  strategic 
defense  peace  shield. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  continue  to  strengttv 
en  their  antiballistk;  missile  capability,  often  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  saga  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  cleariy  proves  that.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  two-layer  ABM  system,  mod- 
ernization of  the  Galosh  ABM  system,  and  ad- 
vances in  laser  technology  also  indicate  that 
regardless  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Soviets  are 
moving  along  rapidly  toward  deploying  their 
SDI  while  we  debate  about  funding  research 
and  development  of  our  system.  In  fact,  Soviet 
tjallistk;  missile  defense  activities  are  so  exterv 
sive  that  Moscow  now  has  ttie  potential  to 
break  out  of  ttie  ABM  Treaty  much  more  rap- 
kJly  than  the  United  States  can  respond.  Inci- 
dentally, our  SDI  Program  remains,  by  law. 
within  the  confines  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

SDI  has  enhanced  arms  control.  As 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  President  Carter's  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor,  said:  The  Soviets 
woukj  not  even  be  at  the  negotiating  table  with 
us  had  it  not  been  for  PreskJent  Reagan's 
commitment  to  the  SDI.  The  SDI  is  a  very 
promising  arms  control  mechanism.  By  provide 
ing  a  defensive  shieW,  it  reduces  the  need  for 
nuclear  missiles  making  reduction  agree- 
ments— like  the  ongoing  START  talks  to  cut 
our  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  in  half — more 
attractive  arxl  obtainable.  The  SDI  coupled 
with  arms  reductions  makes  ttie  argument  that 
the  Soviets  can  overwhelm  our  defenses 
moot.  Even  at  partial  effectiveness,  ttie  SDI 
denies  any  power  the  at>ility  to  carry  out  a 
successful  first  strike,  ttiereby  even  further  en- 
hancing deterrence  and  making  arms  reduc- 
tion proposals  more  acceptable.  To  ttiose  wtio 
still  disagree  I  point  out  that  over  the  past  few 
years  we  tiave  made  real  progress  In  arms  re- 
duction—the INF  Treaty  and  Conventronal 
Forces  in  Europe  Agreement.  We  continue  to 
make  progress  on  START,  the  strategk;  arms 
reduction — not  just  control  txit  reductk}n — 
talks.  All  this  has  happened  while  we  tiave 
been  pursuing  the  SDI. 

In  fact,  during  my  recent  visits  with  our  arms 
control  negotiators  and  with  citizens  on  the 
streets  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
stovakla  I  tiave  Ijeen  tokj  many  times  ttiat  our 
"peace  through  strength"  polk;y — especially 
ttie  SDI — was  a  key  catalyst  behind  the  his- 
toric changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Unkjn.  This  coming  from  people  wtw  were 
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previously  bombarded  only  with  Communist 
rhetoric  about  America's  so-called  dangerous 
star-wars  system.  lronk;ally,  the  Communists 
arxl  their  captive  nations  realized  the  promise 
of  the  SDI.  I  am  encouraged  that  some  of  us 
in  Congress  had  the  foresight  to  follow  the 
Reagan/Bush  SDI  Program  and  help  foster  the 
democratic  revolution  in  the  Eastern  bloc. 
These  actions  speak  much  louder  than  the 
SDI's  opponents  rhetork;  and  misleading  argu- 
ments. 

Clearly  the  SDI  has  helped,  not  hurt  arms 
control.  And,  that's  only  natural  because  SDI 
works  best  with  arms  control  and  vk;e  versa. 
However,  if  we  were  to  damage  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram by  further  cuts,  as  advocated  by  ttie  kill- 
er Dellums  amendment,  we  are  weakening  the 
position  of  our  negotiators  In  Geneva  and 
lessening  the  chances  for  real  progress  on 
START  and  other  agreements.  The  SDI  gives 
us — and  the  Soviets,  and  others — a  safe,  sta- 
ble and  secure  defensive  foundation  upon 
which  to  eliminate  thousands  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  most  certainly  a  goal 
we  must  pursue. 

With  Gortiachev's  new  polcies  of  glasnost 
and  peristi-oika,  and  with  the  incredible  events 
in  Eastern  Europe — some  of  whk;h  I  have  ex- 
perienced first  hand — the  Soviets  and  their  nu- 
clear missiles  appear  to  be  less  of  a  threat. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  continue  to  modern- 
ize and  expand  ttieir  war  machine — including 
their  strategk;  nuclear  weapons  systems.  The 
Soviets  continue  to  modemize  their  heavy 
SS-18  ICBM's — a  system  for  which  we  have 
no  counterpart,  develop  and  deploy  new  mo- 
bile ICBM's  and  produce  more  sut>marines 
and  SLBM's.  1  have  to  ask  why?  It  is  certainly 
not  to  counter  any  new  U.S.  systems.  This  de- 
fense bill  provkJes  only  for  modest  addtional 
research  and  development  of  the  MX-Rail 
Garrison  and  Mklgetman  missiles,  restrrcts  Tri- 
dent II  funding  and  kills  the  B-2  bomber.  In 
other  words,  we  continue  to  reduce,  yet  the 
Soviets  continue  to  modemize  and  expand. 
Why?  It  makes  no  sense  and  providing  the 
United  States  with  an  effective  defense — ^just 
in  case — makes  a  tot  of  sense. 

While  I  t>elieve  that  Mikhail  Gort)achev  will 
continue  to  gukte  the  Soviet  Union  down  a 
more  peaceful  path  of  economk:  and  politk;al 
reforms,  there  is  no  guarantee  ttiat  he  will  al- 
ways remain  in  charge  in  the  Soviet  Unton  or 
would  not  change  his  attitude.  Already,  we  are 
seeing  tjack-peddling  on  reforms  and  contirv 
ued  military  modernization.  There  are  still 
tiardllners  in  ttie  Soviet  military  opposed  to 
these  changes.  I  am  parttoularly  concerned 
atxiut  ttie  increased  ethnic  strife  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Soviet  empire  continues  to  break 
apart,  who  gets  these  missiles — many  of 
whtoh  are  in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  an  area  of 
rising  fundamentalism?  Wtiat  if  they  do  not  as- 
cribe to  our  theory  of  MAD?  Some  in  this 
workl  are  willing  to  be  martyrs,  regardless  of 
the  cost.  We  have  already  witnessed  that  with 
conventional  and  ctiemical  weapons.  The  SDI 
provides  a  defense  against  this  dangerous 
trend. 

In  fact,  ttie  collapse  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
the  new  Soviet-American  relationship  has 
made  ttie  work!,  in  a  way.  a  less  stat>le  place. 
No  kKiger  can  we  count  on  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  rivalry  to  keep  situations  from  getting 
too  hot.  The  recent  crisis  in  ttie  Middle  East  is 
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a  prime  example.  The  SDI  would  provide  an 
Important  form  of  defense,  deterrence  and 
tfierefore  statJility — at  least  against  \he  grow- 
ing ballistic  missile  ttireat. 

Iraq  is  not  alone  in  developing  t}allistic  mis- 
siles. The  list  of  others  includes  Libya,  India, 
Iran,  Syria,  and  South  Africa.  The  threat  from 
Communist  China — which  is  not  moving  to- 
ward reform  as  tragically  witnessed  by  the 
massacre  in  Tianamen  Square — still  remains. 
The  same  leaders  who  ordered  the  massacre 
in  Tianamen  Square  also  control  China's  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arsenal.  Of  even  greater  concern 
is  the  control,  or  possible  lack  thereof,  over 
China's  nuclear  weapons  should  some  future 
political  turmoil  factionalize  the  military  and  top 
Communist  leadership.  While  the  power  strug- 
gles and  factionalization  apparently  have  been 
kept  to  a  manageat}le  level  during  the  last 
round  in  1989,  the  history  of  chaos  and  vio- 
lence associated  with  governing  Communist 
China  and  the  real  potential  for  future  anarchy 
provide  very  valid  and  serious  reasons  for  the 
SDI. 

Today  the  United  States  has  absolutely  no 
protection  against  ballistic  missiles.  None.  Not 
even  against  accidental  laurx:hes.  For  safety 
sake  it's  silly  not  to  have  this  type  of  shield. 
There  have  t)een  some  close  calls  in  ttie  past. 
I  recall  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  a  Soviet 
yankee  class  ballistic  missile  submarine 
caught  fire  off  of  Bermuda.  The  risk  of  an  acci- 
dental missile  launch  was  high.  What  happens 
in  the  future  if  that  occurs  again?  What  do  we 
tell  the  survivors  of  the  American  city  that  was 
accidentally  destroyed  in  a  nuclear  holocaust? 
Sorry,  we  were  too  cheap  or  too  interested  in 
making  a  political  point  to  provide  for  your  de- 
fense? That  is  ridiculous.  Yet,  we  have  no  de- 
fense against  this  sort  of  thing.  Obviously,  we 
have  no  way  to  protect  against  any  of  the 
threats  I  have  mentior)ed. 

Some  critics  claim  the  SDI  will  not  work. 
However,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  our 
ability  to  track  arxj  intercept  missiles  before 
they  reach  their  targets  in  many  different 
stages  of  flight.  In  this  debate,  opponents  of 
the  SDI  will  cite  Nobel  laureats  and  other  dis- 
tinguished physicists  in  arguing  that  the  SDI  is 
neither  feasible  nor  safe.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  examine  the  details  of  the  reports 
they  are  quoting.  Unfortunately,  many  are 
flawed  in  important  respects  and  include  mis- 
leading infomnation.  In  the  past  debates  on  the 
SDI,  I  provided  Members  with  an  artk;le  detail- 
ing these  flaws.  I  stand  ready  to  share  it  again 
this  year. 

Throughout  history  ttiere  have  been  expert 
"nay-sayers"  who  argued  we  could  never  fly, 
make  a  steam  er>gine,  or  reach  the  Moon. 
There  were  many  that  sakl  our  advanced 
technology  weapons  in  the  gulf  would  fail  and 
we  coukj  not  win  a  war.  Tfiey  were  very 
wrong.  I  submit  that  many  of  today's  SDI  crit- 
ics fall  into  that  same  category. 

Since  President  Reagan  proposed  the  SDI, 
we  have  continued  to  make  outstanding 
progress.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  stop.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  continue  to  show  the  worid 
ttiat  we  are  committed  to  peace  and  security 
based  on  full  armor— a  shiekj  and  a  small 
sword,  not  just  the  sword.  We  also  need  to  be 
prepared  for  accidents.  As  ttie  gtobal  situation 
around  us  continues  to  evolve,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  all  contingencies.  I  strongly  urge 


my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  ttie  Kyi 
and  Dornan  ameridments  and  oppose  the  De\- 
lums  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  came  to  the  well  yesterday  to 
cast  a  negative  vote  on  the  President's  lan- 
guage to  authorize  funding  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  1 992-93. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President;  Seaetary  of 
Defense  Cheney;  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Powell,  crafted  an  alternative  to 
the  House  Amied  Services  Committee  lan- 
guage which  I  believed  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary leadership  arxJ  a  coherent  national  se- 
curity strategy  to  carry  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  safely  into  the  next  century.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  much  soul  searching 
that  I  opposed  this  alternative,  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  share  my  reasons  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  hard  working,  pa- 
triotk;,  and  much-deserving  constitutents  of 
New  Jersey's  11th  Congressional  District. 
While  I  serve  here  in  this  body,  I  am  charged, 
as  are  my  colleagues,  with  the  responsitHlity  of 
making  the  sometimes  tough  choices  that  im- 
pact not  only  the  Nation  as  a  wtwie  but  my 
congressional  district  itself.  In  good  con- 
scier>ce,  and  in  this  particular  instarx;e,  I  was 
bound  by  my  responsitiility  as  tt>e  vok:e  of  the 
people  in  New  Jersey  to  oppose  a  measure 
which  would  have  an  irreparable  impact  on  the 
Garden  State. 

The  issue  I  refer  to,  specifk^ally,  is  the 
drawdown  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 
The  administration's  defense  bill  this  year 
called  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  ttie  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Resen/e  by  over  106,000 
over  a  4-year  period.  This  equates  to  a  dis- 
charge of  about  one  in  every  three  Army 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  and  the  closing  of 
one  out  of  every  three  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve armories  in  Members'  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Every  State  would  share  the  burden  of 
these  cuts,  tiowever  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  several  other 
States  would  tx  unfairly  required  to  shouWer 
a  disproportionate  reduction  in  force.  New  Jer- 
sey alone  would  be  required  to  shoukier  near- 
ly 48  percent  of  this  reduction  while  across  ttie 
board  estimates  indk^te  that  States  overall 
wouW  absort  about  30  percent  or  less.  From 
a  national  perspective,  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war 
proved  that  Guard  and  Reserve  units  are  in- 
valuat)le  in  performing  ttieir  mission  and  pro- 
vkjing  support  to  the  active  units.  From  New 
Jersey's  perspective,  ttie  economk;  con- 
sequences and  the  ability  of  the  Guard  to  re- 
spond to  State  and  national  disasters  and  to 
perform  its  emergency  response  mission 
woukj  be  devastated  by  such  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  for  ttiese  important 
considerations  that  I  cast  a  no  vote  on  ttie 
Michel-Dickinson  substitute  to  the  fiscal  year 
1992-93  DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois)  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
is  considered  as  an  ori^nal  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  sind  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 


The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SaOBT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992 
and  1993". 

SBC.  1.  ORGANIZATION  OF  ACT  INTO  DIVISIONS; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Divisions.— This  Act  is  organized  into 
three  divisions  as  follows: 

(1)  Division  A— Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorizations. 

(2)  Division  B— Military  Construction  Author- 
izations. 

<3)  Division  C— Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Authorizations  and  Other  Au- 
thorizations. 

(b)  Table  of  CoNTEKts.—The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  Act  into  divisions:  table 
of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Congressional  defense  committees  de- 
fined. 

Sec.  4.  Expiration  of  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  after  1992. 

DIVISIOS  A— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Part  A—Fvsdisc  avthorizatioks 
Sec.  101.  Army. 

Sec.  102.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Sec.  103.  Air  Force. 
Sec.  104.  Defense  Agencies. 
Sec.  105.  Defense  Inspector  General. 
Sec.  106.  Reserve  components. 
Sec.  107.  Chemical  demilitarization  program. 
Sec.  108.  Multiyear  authorizations. 

Part  B— Specific  Programs 
Sec.  111.  M-1  Abrams  tank  program. 
Sec.  112.  B-IB  aircraft  program. 
Sec.  113.  Termination  of  new  production  of  B-2 

aircraft. 
Sec.  114.  Advanced  cruise  missile. 
Sec.  115.  C-17  aircraft  program. 
Sec.  116.  C-20  aircraft  program. 
Sec.    117.    Procurement    of   Army    Scout    heli- 
copters. 
Sec.  118.  F100/220E  engine  remanufacture  kits. 
Sec.  119.  C-23  Sherpa  aircraft  program. 
Sec.  120.  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine  pro- 
gram. 
Part  C— Other  Matters 
Sec.  121.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  transfer  of 
certain  aircraft  to  Air  Force  re- 
serve components. 
Sec.  122.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  assignment 
of  tactical  airlift  mission   to  re- 
serve   components    of    the    Air 
Force. 
.'Sec.  123.  Authorization  of  intelligence  activities. 
Sec.  124.  Oversight  of  special  access  programs. 
TITLE  IJ— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
Part  a— authorizations 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  202.  Amounts  for  basic  research  and  explor- 
atory development. 
Sec.  203.  Manufacturing  technology. 

Part  B— Program  Requirements. 
Restrictions,  and  Limitations 
Sec.  211.  V-22  Osprey  aircraft  program. 
Sec.  212.   Extension   of  prohibition   on   testing 
Mid-Infrared  Advanced  Chemical 
Laser  against  an  object  in  space. 
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Sec.  213.  Joint 
Sec.   214.    A-(X) 

Navi 
Sec.  215.  F-22  Ad  'anced 

craft 
Sec.    216.    Restncpon 

non 
Sec.  217.  Supercomputer 
Sec.  218.  Funding 
Part  C—Stra 
Sec.  221.  Strategic 
Sec.  222.  Limitatio  i 

of  at 


Tackcal  Missile  Defense  program, 
idvanced    Tactical   Aircraft. 


Tactical  Fighter  air- 
program.  Air  Force. 

on    use    of   funds    for 
TJplidated  biowarfare  threats. 

modernuation  program. 
I  mitation. 
EGic  Defesse  Initiative 
')efense  Initiative  funding, 
on  development  and  testing 
ti-ballistic  missile  systems  or 


comt  onents. 


D  —Other  Matters 
Enhanc^nent  of  Department  of  De- 
authority  to  pay  independ- 
research    and    development 
and  bid  and  proposal  costs, 
the  Institute  for  Advanced 
and  Technology. 
Sec.   233.   Advanced   applied   technology   dem- 
facility    for    environ- 
technology. 
Taitical  Anti-. Missile  Program, 
research  and  education 


Part 

Sec.  231 

fenst 

ent 

costs 

Sec.  232.  Grant  fo 

Sciei  ce 


onsti  ation 


men 
Sec.  234.  Arrow 
Sec.  235.  Lyme 


ill  I 


dii  ?ase 


prog  am 


Defense  Center  for  Environ- 
i  il  Excellence. 
Ill  -OPERATION  AND 
Mj  INTENANCE 
thor\zatioss  of  Appropriations 
and  maintenance  funding, 
(kipital  funds. 
Fo  ces  Retirement  Home. 
Hujnanita  nan  assistance. 
Assistaripe  to   the   World   University 


Sec.  236.  National 
men 
TITLE 

Part  A—Al- 
Sec.  301.  Operation 
Sec.  302.  Working 
Sec.  303.  Armed 
Sec.  304. 
Sec.  305. 


Gam  !s. 


Part 
Sec.  311.  Limitatio 

fundk 
Sec.  312.  Prohibitu  <n 


B— Limitations 
on  obligations  against  stock 


resei  ve 


Sec.  314.  Limitatid^ 
Part  C—A 


Sec.  321.  Annual 
and 
Sec.  322.  Limitatidki 


Sec.  323.  Permanent 
ers 
cial 

Sec.  324.  Coveragi' 


fina 
Sec.  335.  Uniform 
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on  management  of  civilian 
personnel  by  end  strengths  during 
year  1992. 

Sec.  313.  Prohibition  on  the  establishment  or 
maiiitenance   of  wartime   energy 
in  Israel. 

relating  to  consolidation  of 
supjiy  depots. 

Mi  ND.MEXTS  to  STATUTORY 

Provisions 


eport  on  defense  capabilities 
programs  of  the  armed  forces, 
on  conducting  depot  main- 
tenafice  workload  competitions. 

authority  of  base  command- 
iver  contracting  for  commer- 
ictivities. 
of  contracts  for  equipment 
mait^tenance  and  operation  under 
allowing    appropriated 
funih  to  be  available  for  certain 
t  'acts  for  12  months. 
Sec.  325.  Clarific^ion  of  the  authority  of  the 
iries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  lease  noneicess  property. 
Part  D—En\  ironmental  Provisions 
Sec.  331.  Indemni'ication  requirement  for  con- 
trac  ors       handling       hazardous 
was  es  from  Defense  facilities. 
Sec.  332.  Codificat  on  of  waste  minimization  pro- 

grari. 

Sec.  333.  Pilot  pro\  iram  for  composting  yard  and 
cafe  eria  waste  at  military  mstal- 
latic  n. 

Sec.  334.  Prohibit  on  on  use  of  environmental 
resti  ration  funds  for  payment  of 
and  penalties. 
I  approach  for  determining  en- 
viro\  imental  cleanup  requirements 
at  Ofersetu  military  installations. 


Part  E— Miscellaneous 

Sec.  341.  Rejection  of  proposal  to  establish  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund. 

Sec.  342.  Use  of  proceeds  from  the  transfer  or 
disposal  of  commissary  store  fa- 
cilities and  property  purchased 
with  nonappropriated  funds. 

Sec.  343.  Technology  demonstration  project  for 
use  of  direct  fuel  cell  powerplants 
for  military  installations. 

Sec.   344.    Aerospace   Maintenance   Technology 
and    Environmental    Compliance 
Center.    Jacksonville    Naval    Air 
Station,  Florida. 
TITLE  JV— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Part  A— Active  Forces 

Sec.  401.  End  strengths  for  active  forces. 

Sec.  402.  Independent  study  of  active  and  re- 
serve   force    structure    and    end 
strength  reductions. 
Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

Sec.  411.  End  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  412.  End  strengths  for  Reserves  on  active 
duty  in  support  of  the  Reserves. 

Sec.  413.  Increase  in  number  of  members  in  cer- 
tain grades  authorized  to  be  on 
active  duty  in  support  of  the  Re- 
serves. 

Sec.  414.  Repeal  of  limitation  on  Army  reserve 
component    strengths    for    fiscal 
years  1992  and  1997. 
Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 

Sec.    421.    Authorization    of   training    student 
loads. 
Part  D— authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  431.   Authorization   of  appropriations  for 
military  personnel  for  fiscal  year 
1992. 
TITLE  V— MILITARY  PERSONNEL  POLICY 
Part  a— General  Matters 

Sec.  501.  Establishment  of  physician  assistant 
section  in  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps. 

Sec.  502.  Limitation  on  military  duty  require- 
ments resulting  in  separation  of 
female  members  from  their  infant 
children. 

Sec.  503.  Payment  for  leave  accrued  and  lost  by 
Korean  conflict  prisoners  of  war. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization  for  Governors  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam  (rather 
than  the  President)  to  appoint  the 
adjutant  general  for  their  respec- 
tive national  guards. 

Sec.  505.  Limitation  on  the  number  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  authorized  to  attend 
the  service  academies. 

Sec.  506.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding  priority 
for  demobilization  of  Reserve 
forces  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

Sec.  507.  Administration  of  military  Selective 
Service  System. 

Sec.  508.  Expansion  of  duties  for  which  Reserv- 
ists are  entitled  to  military  leave 
from  Federal  employment. 

Sec.  509.  Authority  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  to  confer  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  leader  develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  510.  Limitation  on  number  of  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  who  may  be  frocked  to 
one  star  general  and  flag  officer 
grades. 

Sec.  511.  Review  of  Port  Chicago  court  martial 
cases. 

Sec.  512.  Repeal  of  statutory  limitations  on  as- 
signment of  female  members  to 
combat  aircraft. 


Part  B— Warrant  Officer  Management 

Sec.  521.  Establishment  of  permanent  grade  of 
chief  warrant  officer,  W-5. 

Sec.  522.  Promotion  and  retention  of  warrant  of- 
ficers. 

Sec.  523.  Temporary  promotions. 

Sec.  524.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  525.  Regular  warrant  officers  serving  in  a 
higher  temporary  grade  below 
chief  warrant  officer,  W-5. 

Sec.  526.  Reserve  warrant  officers  serving  in  a 
higher  temporary  grade  below 
chief  warrant  officer,  W-5. 

Sec.  527.  Continuation  of  certain  temporary  ap- 
pointments of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  warrant  officers. 

Sec.  528.  Effective  date. 

Part  C— Reserve  and  National  Guard 
Officer  Co. m missioning  Programs 

Sec.  531.  Guaranteed  Reserve  forces  duty  schol- 
arship program. 

Sec.  532.  Baccalaureate  degree  required  for  pro- 
motion of  Reserve  component  offi- 
cers to  grade  of  captain  or  Navy 
lieutenant. 

Sec.  533.  Priority  in  making  original  appoint- 
ments in  Guard  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents for  ROTC  scholarship 
program  graduates. 

Sec.  534.  Increased  number  of  active  duty  offi- 
cers assigned  to  full-time  support 
and  training  of  Army  National 
Guard  combat  units. 

Sec.  535.  Report  on  commissioning  and  training 
of  new  Army  National  Guard  offi- 
cers. 
TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 
Part  A— Pay  and  allowances 

Sec.  601.  Military  pay  raise  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Sec.  602.  Limitation  on  the  amount  of  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  for  members 
receiving  such  allowance  on  ac- 
count of  their  payment  of  child 
support. 

Sec.  603.  Determination  of  variable  housing  al- 
louxince  for  Reserves  and  retirees 
recalled  to  active  duty. 

Sec.  604.  One-year  extension  of  authority  to  re- 
imburse members  on  sea  duty  for 
accommodations  in  place  of  quar- 
ters. 

Sec.  605.  Travel  and  transportation  allowance 
for  dependents  of  members  as- 
signed to  a  vessel  under  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  606.  Administration  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  and  variable  housing  al- 
lowance. 
Part  b— Bonuses  and  Special  and  Incentive 
Pays 

Sec.  611.  Repeal  of  wartime  and  national  emer- 
gency prohibitions  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

Sec.  612.  Increase  in  imminent  danger  pay. 

Sec.  613.  Increase  in  family  separation  allow- 
ance. 

Sec.  614.  Medical,  dental,  and  nonphysician  spe- 
cial pays  for  Reserve,  recalled,  or 
retained  health  care  officers. 

Sec.  615.  One-year  extension  of  retention  bonus 
for  aviation  career  officers. 

Sec.  616.  One-year  extension  of  program  of  spe- 
cial unit  assignment  pay  for  en- 
listed   members    of   Selected    Re- 
serve. 
Part  C— Benefits  and  allowances 
Contingent  on  Military  Operations 

Sec.  621.  Definition  of  contingency  operation. 
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Sk.  622.  Variable  housing  allowance. 

Sec.  623.  Basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  Re- 
serves without  dependents. 

Sec.  624.  Treatment  of  accrued  leave. 

Sec.  625.  Authorisation  to  exceed  ceiling  on  ac- 
cumulation of  leave. 

Sec.  626.  Waiver  of  board  certification  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  627.  Transitional  health  care. 

Sec.  628.  Savings  program  for  overseas  members 
and  members  in  a  missing  status. 
Part  D—Miscellaseous 

Sec.  631.  Increase  in  amount  of  death  gratuity. 

TITLE  VII— HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Health  Care  Services 

Sec.  701.  Provision  of  conversion  health  policies. 

Sec.  702.  Mental  health  services. 

Sec.  703.  Hospice  care. 

Part  B— Health  Care  Management 

Sec.  711.  Revision  in  limitation  on  reductions  in 
number  of  medical  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  712.  Repeal  of  requirement  that  Armed 
Forces  health  professions  scholar- 
ships be  targeted  toward  critically 
needed  wartime  skills. 

Sec.  713.  Modification  of  area  restriction  on  pro- 
vision of  nonemergency  inpatient 
hospital  care  under  CHAMPUS. 

Sec.  714.  Managed  health  care  networks. 

Sec.  715.  Health  care  demonstration  project  for 
the  area  of  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Sec.  716.  Clarification  of  restriction  on 
CHAMPUS  as  a  secondary  payer. 

Sec.  717.  Clarification  of  right  of  the  United 
States  to  collect  from  third-party 
payers. 

TITLE  VIII— ACQUISITION  POLICY.  ACQUI- 
SITION   MANAGEMENT.    AND    RELATED 
MATTERS 
Part  A— Modifications  to  Existing  Law 

Sec.  801.  Procurement  technical  assistance  coop- 
erative agreement  program. 

Sec.  802.  Overseas  workload  program. 

Sec.  803.  Extension  and  clarification  of  coverage 
of     procurement     limitation     on 
valves  and  machine  tools. 
Part  B— Other  acquisition  policy  Matters 

Sec.  811.  Payment  protections  for  subcontractors 
under  defense  contracts. 

Sec.  812.  Requirements  relating  to  European 
military  procurement  practices. 

Sec.  813.  Amendments  to  whistleblower  protec- 
tion provision. 

Sec.  814.  Control  of  government  personnel  work 
product. 

TITLE  IX— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Part  A— General  Matters 

Sec.  901.  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council. 

Sec.  902.  CINC  Initiative  Fund. 

Sec.  903.  Repeal  of  required  reduction  in  defense 

acquisition  workforce. 

Part  B— Professional  Military  Education 

Sec.  911.  Support  for  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  912.  Authority  to  hire  civilian  faculty  mem- 
bers for  the  Institute  for  National 
Strategic  Study. 

Sec.  913.  Definition  of  the  principal  course  of  in- 
struction   at    the    Armed    Forces 
Staff  College. 
TITLE  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  a— Financial  and  Budget  Matters 

Sec.  1001.  Transfer  authority. 

Sec.  1002.  Date  for  transmittal  of  joint  OMB/ 
CBO  annual  outlay  report. 


Sec.  1003.  Foreign  National  Employees  Separa- 
tion Pay  Account. 
Part  B— Naval  Vessels  and  Related 
Matters 

Sec.  1021.  Limitation  on  procurement  of  anchor 
and  mooring  chain. 

Sec.  1022.  Extension  of  authority  for  aviation 
depots  and  naval  shipyards  to  en- 
gage in  defense-related  produc- 
tion and  services. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  1031.  Technical  and  clerical  amendments  to 

title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  1032.  Emergency  direct  loans  for  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  communities  ad- 
versely affected  by  troop  deploy- 
ments  during    the   Persian   Gulf 
conflict. 
DIVISION  B— MILITARY  CONSTRVCTIOS 
A  UTHORJZATIONS 
Sec.  2001.  Short  title. 

TITLE  XXI— ARMY 
Part  a— Fiscal  Year  1992 

Sec.  2101.  Authorized  Army  construction  and 
land  acquisition  projects. 

Sec.  2102.  Family  housing. 

Sec.  2103.  Improvements  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 

Sec.  2104.  Defense  access  roads. 

Sec.  2105.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Army. 

Sec.  2106.  Authorization  of  family  housing 
project  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated. 

Sec.  2107.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year  au- 
thorizations. 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

Sec.  2121.  Authorized  Army  construction  and 
land  acquisition  projects. 

Sec.  2122.  Family  housing. 

Sec.  2123.  Improvements  to  military  family  hotis- 
ing  units. 

Sec.  2124.  Authorization  of  appropriations, 
Army. 

TITLE  XXII— NAVY 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 

Sec.  2201.  Authorized  Navy  construction  and 
land  acquisition  projects. 

Sec.  2202.  Family  housing. 

Sec.  2203.  Improvements  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 

Sec.  2204.  Defense  access  roads. 

Sec.  2205.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Navy. 

Sec.  2206.  Termination  of  authority  to  carry  out 
certain  projects. 

Sec.  2207.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year  au- 
thorizations. 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

Sec.  2221.  Authorized  Navy  construction  and 
land  acquisition  projects. 

Sec.  2222.  Family  housing. 

Sec.  2223.  Improvements  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 

Sec.    2224.    Authorization    of    appropriations. 
Navy. 
TITLE  XXIII— AIR  FORCE 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 

Sec.  2301.  Authorized  Air  Force  construction 
and  land  acquisition  projects. 

Sec.  2302.  Family  housing. 

Sec.  2303.  Improvement  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 

Sec.  2304.  Defense  access  roads. 

Sec.  2305.  Authorization  of  appropriations.  Air 
Force. 


Sec.  2306.  Termination  of  authority  to  carry  out 

certain  projects. 
Sec.  2307.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year  au- 
thorizations. 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 
Sec.  2321.   Authorized   Air   Force  construction 

and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.  2322.  Family  housing. 
Sec.  2323.  Improvements  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 
Sec.  2324.  Authorization  of  appropriations.  Air 
Force. 
TITLE  XXIV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 

Sec.  2401.  Authorized  defense  agencies  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.  2402.  Family  housing. 
Sec.  2403.  Improvements  to  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 
Sec.  2404.  Authorization  of  appropriations,  de- 
fense agencies. 
Sec.  2405.  Contracts  for  certain  projects. 
Sec.  2406.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year  au- 
thorization,   t 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 
Sec.  2421.  Authorized  defense  agencies  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.  2422.  Authorization  of  appropriations,  de- 
fense agencies. 
Sec.  2423.   Contracts  for  project  at  Eglin   Air 
Force  Base,  Florida. 
TITLE  XXV— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 
Sec.  2501.  Authorized  NATO  construction  and 

land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.    2502.    Authorization    of    appropriations, 
NATO. 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 
Sec.  2521.  Authorized  NATO  construction  and 

land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.    2522.    Authorization    of    appropriations. 
NATO. 
TITLE  XXVI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 
Sec.  2601.  Authorized  guard  and  reserve  con- 
struction   and    land    acquisition 
projects. 
Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 
Sec.  2621.  Authorized  guard  and  reserve  con- 
struction   and    land    acquisition 
projects. 
TITLE  XXVII— EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec.    2701.    Expiration    of  authorizations   and 
amounts  required  to  be  specified 
by  law. 
TITLE  XXVIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Military  Construction  Prcxsram 
Changes 
Sec.  2801.  Construction  of  reserve  component  fa- 
cilities. 
Sec.  2802.  Turn-key  selection  procedures. 
Sec.   2803.    Health,    safety   and   environmental 

quality  emergency  construction. 
Sec.  2804.  Major  military  repair  projects. 

Part  B— Prohibition  on  Certain 

Construction 

Sec.    2811.     Prohibition     on     construction     at 

Crotone,  Italy. 
Sec.  2812.  Restriction  on  certain  development  at 
Fort  Hunter,  Liggett,  California. 

Part  C—Land  Transactions 
Sec.  2821.  Lease  and  development  of  certain  real 

property,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Sec.    2822.    Release    of    reversionary    interest, 

Berrien  County,  Michigan. 
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—NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 
Sec.  3301.  Extern  ion  of  national  defense  stock- 
pilt    disposal  and  acquisition  au- 
tho  nties. 


XJfXIV— CIVIL  DEFENSE 
of  appropriations. 

DEFENSE  COMMTTEES 


c(  this  Act.  the  term  "congres- 
cimmittees"  rneans  the  Commit- 
S  TtTices  and  the  Committees  on 
0,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 


OF  AVTBOROATIONS  FOR 
nSC4L  YEARS  AFTER  1992. 

of  appropriations,  and  of  per- 

l^els,  in  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 

year  1992  are  effective  only 

ckfpropriations  made  during  the 

t  ie  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 


A—l  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AV  THORIZATIONS 
TITLE  l-fROCUREMENT 

Part  a—I^'nding  Authorizations 

SBC.  101.  ARMV. 


authorized  to  be  appro- 
year  1992  for  procurement  for 


$1,873,700,000. 
SI. 503. 206. 000. 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 


.  SI. 266.400.000. 
pificurement.  S3. 386 JOG. 000. 


SEC.  tm.  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  Navy. — Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  S7. 509. 530, 000. 

(2)  For  weapons.  S4, 776, 565. 000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
S8. 499. 200. 000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  $6,612,519,000. 

(b)  Marine  Corps.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
amount  of  $1,123,700,000. 

SBC.  lOS.  Ant  FORCE. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $8,103,056,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $5,580,489,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $8,124,604,000. 

SEC.  104.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

Funds  are  hereby   authorized   to   be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  procurement  for 
the     Defense    Agencies     in     the    amount    of 
$2,576,350,000. 
SEC.  lOS.  DEFENSE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  procurement  for 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  amount  of  $300,000. 

SEC.  106.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  communications  equipment, 
and  other  equipment  for  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  National  Guard.  $85,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Air  National  Guard,  $235,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Army  Reserve,  $25,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Navy  Reserve,  $80,000,000. 

(5)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $220,000,000. 

(6)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  $5,000,000. 

SEC.    107.    CHEMICAL    DEMILITARIZATION    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  destruction  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1412  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  1986  (50  U.S.C.  1521)  in  the  amount 
ofU88,700.000. 
SEC.  108.  MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Army.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
use  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  to 
enter  into  multiyear  procurement  contracts  in 
accordance  with  section  2306(h)  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  for  the  Army  Tactical  Missile 
System  (ATACMS). 

(b)  Navy.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  use 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  enter 
into  multiyear  procurement  contracts  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2306(h)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  MK^S  ADCAP  torpedo  pro- 
gram. 

Part  B— Specific  Progra.vs 
sec.  111.  m-1  abrams  tank  program. 

(a)  Tank  Industrial  Base.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Army  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  initiate  or  implement 
closure  of  any  portion  of  the  tank  industrial 
base  involved  in  the  M1A2  remanufacturing  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991  Funds.— (l)  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  obli- 
gate $150,000,000  in  advance  procurement  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  MIA2  tank  program. 

(2)  Section  142  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1503)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1992  funds.— Of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101(c) — 

(1)  $90,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pro- 
curement of  60  new  M1A2  tanks:  and 


(2)  $225,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
remanufacture  of  Ml  tanks  to  the  M1A2  con- 
figuration. 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
M-1  Abrams  tank  upgrade  program  may  be  obli- 
gated for  that  purpose  only. 
SEC.  Hi.  B-IB  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  AMOUNT  AUTHORIZED  FOR  MODIFICA- 
TIONS.—Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  103  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force.  $298,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  procurement  of  the  modification  program  for 
the  B-IB  aircraft  ALQ-I61  electronic  counter- 
measures  (ECM)  system  known  as  the  "core 
configuration"  modification. 

(b)  SOURCE  Selection  Process.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force— 

(1)  shall  seek  to  select  the  contractor  for  the 
contract  for  the  procurement  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  through  the  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures under  chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code:  and 

(2)  shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  a  report  on  the  source  selection  proc- 
ess for  that  contract,  containing  a  description  of 
the  factors  used  by  the  Secretary  in  determining 
the  source  selected,  including  a  description  of 
all  significant  factors  that  the  Secretary  consid- 
ered in  evaluating  proposals  and  the  relative  im- 
portance assigned  to  each  of  those  factors. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Obligation  of  Funds.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  not  obligate 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  pro- 
curement of  the  "core  configuration"  modifica- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  until  after  the 
end  of  the  10-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)(2). 

(d)  Report  on  Correction  of  Defi- 
ciencies.—(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
with  respect  to  correction  of  deficiencies  in  the 
B-IB  aircraft. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  schedule  and  anticipated  cost 
for  developing,  procuring,  and  installing  on  B- 
IB  aircraft  corrections  for — 

(A)  deficiencies  in  defensive  avionics  systems, 
including  (i)  the  "core  configuration"  modifica- 
tion to  the  ALQ-161  electronic  countermeasures 
system,  and  (ii)  the  installation  and  integration 
of  a  radar  warning  receiver; 

(B)  engine  blade  failures:  and 

(C)  lack  of  an  effective  anti-icing  system  for 
engine  inlets. 

(e)  Conforming  Repeal.— Subsection  (f)  of 
section  121  of  Public  Law  101-189  (103  Stat.  1380) 
is  repealed. 

SBC.  113.  TERMINATION  OF  NEW  PRODUCTION  OF 
B-i  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  Production  Termination.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
years  after  fiscal  year  1991  may  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  commence  production  of  any  B- 
2  aircraft. 

(b)  AUTHORIZED  Scope  of  B-2  Program.— 
Amounts  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  expended  for  the  B-2  aircraft 
program  only — 

(1)  for  the  completion  of  production  of  those 
B-2  aircraft  for  which  production  was  com- 
menced  with  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  before  fiscal  year  1992:  and 

(2)  for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, including  flight  testing. 

(c)  Preservation  of  Facilities.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  preserve  the  production 
facilities  and  the  tooling  for  production  of  B-2 
aircraft  so  as  to  maintain  a  production  option 
for  such  aircraft  for  the  future. 
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SBC.  114.  ADVASCED  CRUISE  mSSILE. 

Section  136  of  Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat. 
1502)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3):  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

SBC.  lis.  C-n  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  procurement  of  C-17  aircraft  (other  than 
funds  for  advance  procurement)  may  be  obli- 
gated until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  revietvs  the  C-17 
program  and  submits  to  Congress  a  report 
(based  on  an  independent  cost  estimate}— 

(A)  describing  the  total  cost  to  complete  the 
full-scale  development  contract  for  that  aircraft, 
identifying  both  the  cost  to  the  Government  and 
those  costs  to  be  borne  solely  by  the  contractor; 
and 

(B)  containing  a  projection  of  how  potential 
cost  overruns  under  that  contract  would  affect 
subsequent  production  contract  prices:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
scheduled  delivery  dates  for  the  LOT  3  produc- 
tion aircraft  under  the  contract  can  be  accom- 
plished within  the  contract's  ceiling  price. 

SBC.  lis.  C-M  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  procurement  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1992,  $93,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  procurement  of  three  Gulfstream  IV  C-20F 
operational  support  aircraft.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  assign  the  three  additional  C-20F 
aircraft  to  meet  the  operational  support  aircraft 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SBC.  117.  PROCUREMENT  OF  ARMY  SCOUT  HEU- 
COPTERS. 

The  prohibition  in  section  133(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  101-189  (103  Stat.  1383)  does  not  apply  to 
the  obligation  of  not  more  than  $200,000,000  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  OH-58D  Scout  air- 
craft program  during  fiscal  year  1992  for  pro- 
curement of  not  more  than  36  OH-58D  Armed 
AHIP  Scout  aircraft  and  for  payment  of  costs 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  the  AHIP  Scout 
aircraft  program. 

SBC    118.    FlOOaSOE    ENGINE    REMANUFACTURE 
KITS. 

Funds  available  to  be  obligated  for  procure- 
ment of  remanufacture  kits  for  the  F100/220E  en- 
gines may  be  obligated  only  if  the  contract  in- 
cludes a  warranty  on  the  reliability  of  the  com- 
plete engine. 

SEC.  119.  C-»3  SHERPA  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  for  procurement  of  C-23 
aircraft  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  except 
to  purchase  C-23  Sherpa  aircraft  from  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  or  its  United  States  licensee, 
to  maintain  commonality  with  those  C-23  Sher- 
pa aircraft  already  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
fleet. 

SBC.  120.  SSN.^1  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
submarine  construction  industrial  base,  it  is  in 
the  ruitional  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  involve  two  shipyards  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine. 

(b)  Award  of  Contract.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (c),  the  contract  for  construction  of  the 
third  SSN-21  submarine,  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1992  in  section  102(c), 
shall  be  atvarded  for  construction  of  the  ship  at 
a  shipyard  that  did  not  receive  the  contract  for 
construction  of  the  lead  ship  of  the  SSN-21  class 
submarine. 


(c)  Contract  Terms.— The  contract  for  con- 
struction of  the  third  SSN-21  submarine  shall 
incorporate  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
price  as  the  contract  for  construction  of  the  sec- 
ond SSN-21  submarine  except  for  such,  (1) 
changes  necessary  to  reflect  inflation,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  and  regulations,  and  (3)  scope 
of  work. 

(d)  COMPETITIVE  Procedures  for  award  of 
Subsequent  SSN-21s.—The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  SSN- 
21  submarine  shall  be  competitively  awarded  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  policy,  and  reg- 
ulation. 

Part  C— Other  Matters 

SBC.  Itl.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  TRANS- 
FER OF  CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT  TO  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

Section  1436  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1688)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  123.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREME.\T  FOR  ASSIGN- 
MENT OF  TACTICAL  AIRUFT  MIS- 
SION TO  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Section  1438  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization  Act  for  Fiscal   Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1689)  is  repealed. 
SEC  123.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  INTELUGENCE  AC- 
TIVITIES. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  specific 
authorization  within  the  meaning  of  section 
502(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  414(a))  for  those  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activities  which  comprise  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

SEC.  124.  OVERSIGHT  OF  SPECIAL  ACCESS  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Finding. — Congress  finds  that  it  is  appro- 
priate that  certain  information  involving  total 
program  cost  and  major  schedule  milestones  for 
highly  sensitive  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  subject  to  disclosure  to  the  public. 

(b)  Disclosure  Requirements;  Waiver  Au- 
thority.—(l)  Chapter  144  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"§2439.  Diacloture  of  total  program  cott  and 
major  tcheduU  mileatortet 

"(a)  Disclosure  of  total  program  cost 
AND  Schedule  Information.— (l)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  withhold  from  disclosure  to  the 
public  the  total  program  cost,  and  the  schedule 
for  major  program  milestones,  with  respect  to 
any  acquisition  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  has  a  program  cost  within  the 
major  defense  acquisition  program  threshholds. 
The  preceding  sentence  applies  whether  or  not 
the  program  is  designated  as  a  highly  sensitive 
classified  program  or  a  special  access  program  or 
is  designated  in  any  other  way  as  a  program  re- 
quiring special  protections  for  national  security 
reasons. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  pro- 
gram cost  of  a  program  is  within  the  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  threshholds  if  the  cost 
is  within  the  dollar  amounts  specified  in  section 
2430(2)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Waivers.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  a  program  must  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  the  Secretary  may  waive  that 
subsection  with  respect  to  that  program.  If  the 
Secretary  makes  such  a  waiver  with  respect  to  a 
program,  the  total  program  cost,  and  the  sched- 
ule for  major  program  milestones,  for  that  pro- 
gram may  be  withheld  from  disclosure  to  the 
public. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  waiver  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  may  not  designate  the 
total  program  cost,  and  the  schedule  for  major 


program  milestones,  for  that  program  as  requir- 
ing a  level  of  protection  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure more  restrictive  than  Top  Secret,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  program  the  existence  of  which 
is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  re- 
quiring protection  from  unauthorized  disclosure 
as  a  special  access  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
and  issues  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (I)  or 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
statement  (in  classified  form)  of  specific  reasons 
justifying  that  determination  and  waiver  in 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  5  days  after  issuing  the  waiver. 

"(c)  Exemption  for  NSA  and  Other  Intel- 
ligence Programs.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  programs  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  any  other  program  the  funding  for 
which  is  provided  through  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"2439.    Disclosure   of  total   program   cost   and 
major  schedule  milestones.". 
TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Part  a— authorizations 
sec.  201.  authorization  of  appropriations. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army.  $6,457,100,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $9,176,041,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $15,338,254,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $9,734,189,000  of 
which— 

(A)  $286,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  activities 
of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (Test  and  Evaluation):  and 

(B)  $14,200,000  is  authorized  for  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

SEC.  202.  AMOUNTS  FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH  AND 
EXPLORATORY  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201.  $4,382,495,000 
shall  be  available  for  basic  research  and  explor- 
atory development  projects. 

(b)  Basic  Research  and  Exploratory  De- 
velopment Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "basic  research  and  exploratory 
development"  means  work  funded  in  program 
elements  for  defense  research  and  development 
under  Department  of  Defense  category  6.1  or 
6.2. 

SEC.  toa.  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  Funding. — Of  the  amount  authorized  pur- 
suant to  section  201.  $305,558,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for,  and  may  be  obligated  only  for.  manu- 
facturing technology  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  Industrial  Preparedness  pro- 
gram, $28,058,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  Industrial  Preparedness  pro- 
gram, $100,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force  Industrial  Preparedness 
program.  $110,500,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $67,000,000.  of 
which — 

(A)  $17,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Defense 
Logistic  Agency  Industrial  Preparedness  pro- 
gram; and 

(B)  $50,000,000  is  authorized  for  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Technology. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "industrial  preparedness"  means 
the  Manufacturing  Technology  (MANTECH) 
program. 

Part  B— Program  Requirements, 
Restrictions,  and  Limitations 
sec.  21 1.  v-a2  osprey  aircraft  program 

(a)  Funding.— (1)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  oth- 
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TACTICAL    MISSILE    DEFENSE 


ST  OF  Joist  Tactical  Mis- 
.v.—d)  The  Secretary  of 
a  Joint  Tactical  Missile 
within  the  Department  of  De- 
and  theater  ballistic  missile 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  programs  of  the  De- 
out   before  fiscal  year   1992 
and  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic 
4ement  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
the  Tactical  Missile  Defense 
)e  earned  out  under  the  Joint 
i  defense  program, 
y  of  Defense — 
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as  a  major  defense  acquisition 
of  section  2430  of  title  10. 
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(1)  setting  forth  the  allocdtion  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Tac- 
tical Missile  Defense  Program  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  shoum  for  each  program,  project,  and 
activity  of  that  office:  and 

(2)  describing  an  updated  master  plan  for  the 
Joint  Tactical  Missile  Defense  Program  that  in- 
cludes (A)  a  detailed  consideration  of  plans  for 
tactical  missile  defense  doctrine,  training,  tac- 
tics, and  force  structure,  and  (B)  a  detailed  ac- 
quisition strategy. 

(f)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  implemented 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(g)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— Section  221  of 
Public  Law  101-510  (104  Stat.  1511)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively:  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  ''through  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "through  (3)". 

SEC.  214.  A-OO  ADVANCED  TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT, 
NAVY. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  classify  the 
total  acquisition  cost  and  the  acquisition  sched- 
ule for  the  A-(X)  (next-generation  naval  attack 
aircraft)  program  at  the  level  of  special  access 
classification. 

SEC.    215.    F-22   ADVANCED    TACTICAL    FIGHTER 
AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM.  AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  emphasis  placed  on  manufactur- 
ing in  the  next  phase  of  the  F-22  Advanced  Tac- 
tical Fighter  aircraft  program  is  a  correct  and 
significant  step  toward  an  appropriate  acquisi- 
tion system  for  the  1990s  and  beyond: 

(2)  that  the  objective  of  the  next  phase  of  the 
ATF  program,  known  as  the  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Development  Phase,  should  be 
to  complete  a  producible  production  design 
(verified  by  testing  production  prototypes)  with 
known  cost  and  minimal  risk  for  the  Production 
Phase:  and 

(3)  that  the  Air  Force,  having  demonstrated 
satisfactory  ATF  system  performance  in  the 
Demonstration  Validation  Phase,  should  give 
priority  in  the  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Development  Phase  to  investing  in  ATF  manu- 
facturing technologies  over  improving  ATF  per- 
formance. 

(b)  Manufacturing  and  afford  ability.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  elevate 
manufacturing  considerations  during  the  Engi- 
neering and  Manufacturing  Development  Phase 
of  the  ATF  program— 

(1)  by  accepting  small  reductions  in  aircraft 
performance,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  a  more 
producible  and  affordable  production  design: 

(2)  by  directing  the  contractor  to  evaluate  a 
wide  selection  of  alternative  production  proc- 
esses and  technologies  (including  use  of  commer- 
cial standards  or  practices  of  manufacturing 
technology)  for  production  of  the  aircraft:  and 

(3)  by  investing  funds  in  those  processes  and 
technologies  evaluated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  which  have  the  highest  cost  or  quality  return 
on  investment,  unth  the  objective  of  further 
lowering  production  costs  and  improving 
supportability . 

(c)  REPORT.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees a  report  covering  the  production  proc- 
esses evaluated  under  subsection  (b)(2)  and  the 
analysis  supporting  those  processes  which  are 
ultimately  selected  under  subsection  (b)(3)  for 
use  in  production.  The  report  shall  be  submitted 
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before  fabricution  of  the  first  production  proto- 
type airframe  is  begun. 

(d)  Production  Readiness.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  shall  prepare  an  alternative  Ac- 
quisition Plan  for  the  ATF  aircraft  program 
which  provides  for  beginning  the  Production 
Phase  only  after  the  completion  of  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Development  Phase,  in- 
cluding all  associated  operational  tests  cur- 
rently planned  for  that  phase.  The  alternative 
Acquisition  Plan  should  include  schedule  and 
manloading  adjustments  to  accommodate  such  a 
strategy  and  the  costs  of  provisions  necessary  to 
maintain  the  critical  vendors  between  orders  for 
the  production  prototypes  and  the  start  of  pro- 
duction. The  plan  should  be  available  for  review 
by  Congress  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 
SEC.  2te.  RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 

NONVAUDATED  BIOWARFARE 

THREATS. 

(a)  PROHIBITION.— No  funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  authorizations  in  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  product  development  or  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation  ofcoun- 
termeasures  against  a  biowarfare  threat  agent 
that  is  not  a  validated  biowarfare  threat  agent. 

(b)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  a  validated  biowarfare  threat  agent  is  a  bio- 
logical agent  that  the  intelligence  community 
has  assessed  as  being  developed  or  produced  for 
weaponization  purposes. 

SEC.     217.     SUPERCOMPUTER     MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM 

(a)  Funding. — Of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201,  S40,000,000  shall  be 
available  for,  and  may  be  obligated  only  for, 
procurement  or  leasing  of  supercomputer  hard- 
ware, software,  or  peripherals  to  initiate,  up- 
grade, or  modernize  a  supercomputer  capability 
at  Department  of  Defense  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  laboratories. 

(b)  Management  of  program.— The  Director, 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (DDR&E), 
shall  develop  a  supercomputer  capability  mod- 
ernization plan  from  which  to  manage  execution 
of  procurement  or  leasing  of  supercomputer 
equipment  and  software.  The  plan  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  modernization  activity  shall  be  ini- 
tiated by  January  1,  1992.  The  plan  shall  be  up- 
dated annually. 

(c)  Prohibitions  of  Alternatives.— None  of 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be 
obligated  for  procurement  from  a  non-United 
States  computer  manufacturer  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  certifies  to  Congress  that  no 
United  States  computer  manufacturer  can  meet 
the  requirement  being  met  by  that  procurement. 
SEC.  218.  FUNDING  UMTTATION. 

None  of  the  funds  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  may  be  obligated  for  a  special  access 
program  identified  in  the  classified  annex  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Flepresentatives  to  accompany  the 
bill  H.R.  2100  of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress until  the  program  is  brought  out  of  special 
access  status  in  an  orderly,  deliberate  manner. 

Part  C— Strategic  Defense  initiative 
sec,  221.  strategic  defense  initiative  fund- 
ING. 

(a)  Funding  Limitations.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  fiscal  year  1992,  not  more  than 
S2, 656, 000, 000  may  be  obligated  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative. 

(b)  ALLOCATION  TO  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS.— Of 

the  amount  described  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  none  shall  be  available  for  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  within  the  Phase  I  De- 
fenses program  element: 

(2)  not  more  than  SS40.000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within 
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the  Limited  Protection  Systems  program  ele- 
ment: 

(3)  not  more  than  $820,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within 
the  Follow-On  Systems  program  element;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  S996.000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within 
the  Research  and  Support  Activities  program 
element. 

(C)  LIMITATIOS  ON  CERTAIN  SPACE-BASED  SYS- 
TEMS.—Funds  may  be  obligated  for  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  which  have  as  their  pri- 
mary purpose  the  support  of  the  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles space-based  interceptor  system  only 
through  programs,  projects,  and  activities  with- 
in the  Phase  I  Defenses  program  element. 

(d)  ALLOCATION  Report.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees  a  report  on  the  al- 
location of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal  year  1992.  The  re- 
port shall  specify  the  amount  of  such  funds  al- 
located for  each  program,  project,  and  activity 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  shall  list 
each  program,  project,  and  activity  under  the 
appropriate  program  element. 

(e)  AUTHORITY  FOR  REALLOCATIONS.— {J)  Be- 
fore the  submission  of  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (d)  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  funds  among  the  program  elements 
named  in  that  subsection. 

(2)  The  total  amount  that  may  be  transferred 
to  or  from  any  program  element  named  in  sub- 
section (b) — 

(A)  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  in  such  subsection  for  the  program  ele- 
ment from  which  the  transfer  is  made:  and 

(B)  may  not  result  in  an  increase  of  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  provided  in  such  sub- 
section for  the  program  element  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made. 

(3)  Amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  amounts  to  which 
transferred. 

SBC.  222.  UmTATtON  ON  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TESTING  OF  ANTIBALUSTIC  MIS- 
SILE SYSTEMS  OR  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— (1)  Funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1992.  or  for  any  fiscal 
year  before  1992,  shall  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Funds  described  in  paragraph  (!)  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended- 

(A)  for  the  development  or  testirtg  of  any  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  or  component,  except  for 
development  and  testing  consistent  unth  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  described  in  the  May  1990 
SDIO  Report:  or 

(B)  for  the  acquisition  of  any  material  or 
equipment  (including  any  long  lead  materials, 
components,  piece  parts,  test  equipment,  or  any 
modified  space  launch  vehicle)  required  or  to  be 
used  for  the  development  or  testing  of  antiballis- 
tic  missile  systems  or  components,  except  for  ma- 
terial or  equipment  required  for  development  or 
testing  consistent  with  the  development  and 
testing  described  in  the  May  1990  SDIO  Report. 

(3)  The  limitations  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  transferred  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal  year 
1992  if  the  transfer  is  made  in  accordance  with 
section  1001  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "May  1990  SDIO  Report"  means  the  report 
entitled  "1990  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative",  dated  May  1990,  pre- 
pared by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization and  submitted  to  certain  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  June  7,  1990,  pursuant 


to  section  224  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-189:  103  Stat.  1398:  10  U.S.C.  2431 
note). 

Part  d— Other  Matters 

sec.  231.  enhancement  of  department  of 
defense  authority  to  pay  inde- 
pendent research  and  develop- 
ment costs  and  bcd  and  pro- 
posal costs. 

(a)  Revisions  in  Authority.— Section  2372  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "inde- 
pendent" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "allocable  costs  of  a  contractor  that 
are  classified  as  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  or  as  bid  and  proposal  costs.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "Pay- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  "when 
work"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Reasonable 
costs  for  independent  research  and  development 
or  for  bids  and  proposals  shall  be  paid  when 
work":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Regulations.— Regulations  to  implement 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  later 
then  February  1,  1992. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1992,  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  costs  in- 
curred on  or  after  that  date. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments.— <1)  The  heading 
of  section  2372  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§2372.  Payment  for  independent  reaearek 
and  development  costs  and  for  bid  and  pro- 
posal costs". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  139 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2372.  Payment  for  independent  research  and 
development  costs  and  for  bid  and 
proposal  costs.". 
SEC.  232.  GRANT  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  AD- 
VANCED      SCIENCE      AND       TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a)  Authority  To  Make  Grant— Of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  and  as 
previously  authorized  in  Public  Law  101-510 
and  appropriated  in  Public  Law  101-511  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  for  Advanced 
Science  and  Technology  (lAST).  an  additional 
$25,000,000  shall  be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended as  a  grant.  The  grant  shall  be  made  to 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  has 
been  selected  as  the  site,  through  competitive 
procedures  and  based  on  the  qualifications  stip- 
ulated in  section  243  of  Public  Law  101-510,  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  Phase  11. 

(b)  Cost-Shari.kg  REQVIREMENT.—The  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  facility  for  the  institute.  In 
making  the  grant,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

(c)  Purpose  of  Grants.— The  grant  shall  be 
used  to  support  development  of  critical  tech- 
nologies as  identified  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  Critical  Technologies  Plan  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  100-456. 

SEC.  233.  ADVANCED  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY  DEM- 
ONSTRATION FACIUITY  FOR  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL TECHNOLOGY. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, $20,000,000  of  the  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $10,000,000  of  the  amount  for  fiscal 


year  1993  shall  be  available  for.  and  may  be  ob- 
ligated only  for,  a  grant  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation having  expertise  in  applied  environ- 
mental technology  and  business  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  advanced  ap- 
plied technology  demonstration  facility  for  envi- 
ronmental technology. 

SEC.  234.  ARROW  TACTICAL  ANTIMISSILE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Cooperative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment.— Congress  endorses  a  continuing  program 
of  cooperative  research  and  development,  jointly 
funded  by  the  United  States  and  the  government 
of  Israel,  on  the  Arrow  Tactical  Anti-Missile 
program  with  a  view  to  proving  out  (through 
such  cooperative  research  and  development)  the 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  the  system. 

(b)  Arrow  Deploy  ability  Initiative.— (l) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  obligate  from  funds  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile 
Defense  Program,  up  to  $54,400,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  initiating  research  and  development  of 
systems  to  deploy  the  Arrow  missile  in  the  fu- 
ture, such  as  battle  management,  lethality,  sys- 
tem integration,  test  bed,  and  fire  control  radar. 

(2)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  the  pur- 
pose described  in  paragraph  (1)  until  (A)  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Israel 
enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  govern- 
ing the  conduct  and  funding  of  such  an  effort, 
and  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the 
congressional  defense  committees  that  the  Arrow 
missile  has  successfully  completed  its  flight  test 
program. 

SEC.  235.   LYME  DISEASE  RESEARCH  AND  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Program  authorized.— Chapter  355  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  section  3723  the  following  new 
section: 
"§3721.  Lyme  disease  research  and  education 

"(a)  General  Program.— ^l)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Army  Environ- 
mental Hygiene  Agency,  shall  carry  out  a  re- 
search and  education  program  regarding  Lyme 
disease.  As  part  of  such  research  and  education 
program,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  assess  the  risk  of  Lyme  disease  at  mili- 
tary installations: 

"(B)  provide  laboratory  support  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  identify  and  assay  deer 
ticks  for  Lyme  disease; 

"(C)  provide  information  and  informational 
materials  regarding  Lyme  disease  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  stationed  at  military  installa- 
tions determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  siz- 
able populations  of  deer  ticks  and  to  the  de- 
pendents of  such  members  and  (to  the  extent 
practicable)  other  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  installations: 

"(D)  establish  and  maintain  a  data  repository 
for  epidemiological  and  ecological  data  regard- 
ing Lyme  disease  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

"(E)  conduct  operational  testing  of  vector 
control  measures  and  personal  protective  meas- 
ures, including  experiments  on  deer  using  the 
antiparasitic  drug.  Ivermectin;  and 

"(F)  test  candidate  deer  tick  repellent  com- 
pounds for  efficacy  and  toxicity  to  humans. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  assign 
not  less  than  10  employees  of  the  Army  Environ- 
mental Hygiene  Agency  to  full-time  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  research  and  education  program  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  $712,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  23  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)(A); 

"(B)  31  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)(B): 
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(1)  For  the  Army,  S20. 647. 526. 000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy.  S22. 576. 427. 000. 

(3)  For  the  Marine  Corps.  SI. 786. 305.000. 

(4)  For  the  Air  Force.  119.163.113.000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agencies.  SIO. 352. 583. 000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve.  S946.550.000. 

(7)  For  the  Naval  Reserve.  S796.697.000. 

(8)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  S78.227.0O0. 

(9)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  SI, 067. 360. 000. 

(10)  For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
S2.097.140.0O0. 

(11)  For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
S2. 243, 116. 000. 

(12)  For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  S4. 000.000. 

(13)  For  the  Defense  Inspector  General, 
S120,600.000. 

(14)  For  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-drug 
Activities,  Defense,  SI. 133. 704. 000. 

(15)  For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
S5.500,000. 

(16)  For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense. 
SI. 252. 900.000. 

(17)  For  Humanitarian  Assistance.  SI 3.000.000. 

(18)  For  World  University  Games.  S3.000.000. 

(b)  Special  authorization  for  Contin- 
gencies.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  sub- 
section (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs:  and 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized  by 
subsection  (a). 

SEC.  JO*.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUNDS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  providing  cap- 
ital for  working-capital  funds  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  S827.300.000. 

(2)  For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
SI. 592. 800. 000. 

SEC.  303.  ARMED  FORCES  RETIREMENT  HOME. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  from  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement 
Home  Trust  Fund  the  sum  of  S50.842.000  for  the 
operation  of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home, 
including  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men 's  Home  and  the  Naval  Home. 

SEC.  304.  HUMANTTARIAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Purpose. — (1)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  in  section  30l(a)(17)  for 
humanitarian  assistance  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  transportation  for  humani- 
tarian relief  for  persons  displaced  or  who  are 
refugees  because  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1992  pursuant  to  such  section  for 
such  purpose,  not  more  than  S3.000.000  shall  be 
avaitdple  for  distribution  of  humanitarian  relief 
supplies  to  displaced  persons  or  refugees  who 
are  noncombatants.  including  those  affiliated 
with  the  Cambodian  non-Communist  resistance, 
at  or  near  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Cambodia. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  To  Transfer  Funds.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  more  than  Sj. 000. 000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  section  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  humanitarian  assistance, 
other  than  the  funds  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2),  to  provide  for— 

(1)  the  payment  of  administratiix  costs  in- 
curred in  providing  the  transportation  described 
in  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  trans- 
portation assets  for  the  distribution  of  humani- 
tarian relief  supplies  in  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. 

(c)  Transportation  Under  Direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.— Transportation  for  hu- 


manitarian relief  provided  with  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  such  section  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  shall  be  proiHded  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  Means  of  Transportation  To  Be 
Used. — Transportation  for  humanitarian  relief 
provided  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  section  for  humanitarian  assistance  shall 
be  provided  by  the  most  economical  commercial 
or  military  means  available,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  determines  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
transportation  other  than  by  the  rnost  economi- 
cal means  available.  The  means  used  to  provide 
such  transportation  may  include  the  use  of  air- 
craft and  personnel  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(e)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  such  section  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(f)  Reports  to  Congress.— {l)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  (at  the  times  specified  in 
paragraph  (2))  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance under  the  humanitarian  relief  laws  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  A  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
submitted — 

(A)  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(B)  not  later  than  June  1.  1992:  and 

(C)  not  later  than  June  I  of  each  year  there- 
after until  all  funds  available  for  humanitarian 
assistance  under  the  humanitarian  relief  laws 
specified  in  paragraph  (4)  have  been  obligated. 

(3)  A  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
contain  (as  of  the  date  on  which  the  report  is 
submitted)  the  following  information: 

(A)  The  total  amount  of  funds  obligated  for 
humanitarian  relief  under  the  humanitarian  re- 
lief laws  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  The  number  of  scheduled  and  completed 
flights  for  purposes  of  providing  humanitarian 
relief  under  the  humanitarian  relief  laws  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (4). 

(C)  A  description  of  any  transfer  (including  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  made)  of  excess  nonlethal 
supplies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
available  for  humanitarian  relief  purposes 
under  section  2547  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  The  humanitarian  relief  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (I),  (2),  and  (3)  are  the  following: 

(A)  This  section. 

(B)  Section  303  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510:  104  Stat.  1525). 

(C)  Section  304  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-189: 103  Stat.  1409). 

(D)  Section  303  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law 
100-456:  102  Stat.  1948). 

(E)  Section  331  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-180: 101  Stat.  1078). 

(F)  Section  305  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99 
Stat.  617). 

(5)  Section  303  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510:  104  Stat.  1525)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (f). 

SBC.  S05.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  WORLD  UNIVBR- 
SnYGAJUES. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
logistical  support  and  personnel  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  1993  World  University  Games  to 
be  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Part  B— Limitations 
sbc.  311.  luotanon  os  obugations  against 
stock  fusds. 

(a)  Limitation— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  incur  obligations  against  the  stock 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  during  fis- 
cal year  1992  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  sales  from  such  stock  funds  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
obligations  against,  and  saies  from,  the  stock 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Secretary 
shall  exclude  obligatiOTis  and  sales  for  fuel  and 
subsistence  items. 

(b)  Exception.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  limitation  contained  in  suti- 
section  (a)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
waiver  is  critical  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  Congress  of  any  such  waiver  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  waiver. 
SEC.  sii.  PROHmmoN  on  management  of  CI- 

VaiAN  PERSONNEL  BY  END 
STRENGTHS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
1S9». 

(a)  Management  by  End  Strength.— Not- 
withstanding section  129(a)(3)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  managed  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1992  on  the  basis  of  any  con- 
straint or  limitation  (known  as  an  "end- 
strength")  on  the  number  of  such  personnel  who 
may  be  employed  on  the  last  day  of  such  fiscal 
year  or  any  constraint  or  limitation  carried  out 
through  the  measurement  of  full-time  equivalent 
employees  or  other  related  methodology. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Civilian  Personnel  author- 
izations.—Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(4)  of  sec- 
tion 115  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1992  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  that  fis- 
cal year. 

SEC.  313.  PROBIBmON  ON  THE  ESTABUSHMEIVT 
OR  MAINTENANCE  OF  WARTIME  EN- 
ERGY RESERVE  IN  ISRAEL. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  establish  or 
maintain  as  part  of  the  wartime  energy  reserve 
of  the  United  States  a  stockpile  in  Israel  for  pe- 
troleum fuels  of  military  utility. 

SBC.  314.  LIMITATION  RELATING  TO  CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF  SUPPLY  DEPOTS. 

(a)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  proceed  further  toith  the  consolidation 
of  supply  depots  under  decision  902  of  the  De- 
fense Management  Review  (or  any  successor  of 
that  decision)  until  the  Secretary— 

(1)  completes  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
supply  depot  consolidations  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b): 

(2)  makes  a  determination  that  the 
interlinking  automatic  data  processing  systems 
for  the  consolidation  of  supply  depots  are  devel- 
oped and  operational;  and 

(3)  submits  to  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
basis  and  results  of  the  analysis  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  proceed 
with — 

(1)  the  consolidation  of  the  Mechanicsburg , 
New  Cumberland.  Ogden,  and  Red  River  supply 
depots:  and 

(2)  any  consolidation  of  supply  depots  made 
as  part  of  the  Bay  Area  regional  prototype  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  C— Amendments  to  Statutory 
Provisions 
sec.  «1.  annual  report  on  defense  capa- 
bojtibs  and  programs  of  the 
armed  forces. 
Section    113(i)(2)   of  title   10.    United   States 
Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  include  a  description  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  will  maintain 
the  capability  to  reconstitute  or  expand  the  de- 
fense capabilities  and  programs  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  on  short  notice  to 
meet  a  resurgent  or  increased  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States:". 

SEC.  333.  UMITATION  ON  CONDUCTING  DEPOT 
MAINTENANCE  WORKLOAD  COM- 
PETITIONS. 

(a)  Value  Limitation.— Section  2466  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "workload"  the  following:  "uith  an  an- 
nual value  of  less  than  $5,000,000  or  more  than 
$15,000,000". 

(b)  Percentage  Limitation.— Such  section  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Value  Limitation  on 
Competitions.—"  before  "The  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Percentage  Limitation  on  Competi- 
tions.—Not  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
depot-level  maintenance  of  mission-essential  ma- 
teriel at  each  of  the  activities  listed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (4)  of  section  1231(b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorisation  Act.  1986  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note)  may  be  performed  by  an  entity 
selected  pursuant  to  competitive  procedures.". 

SEC.  333.  PERMANENT  AUTHORITY  OF  BASE  COM- 
MANDERS  OVER  CONTRACTING  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  ACTTVITIES. 

Section  2468  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 
SEC.  334.  COVERAGE  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  EQUIP- 
MENT MAIf/TENANCE  AND  OPER- 
ATION UNDER  PROVISION  ALLOW- 
ING APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  TO  BE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  12  MONTHS. 

Section  2410a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ".  equip- 
ment," after  "tools":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  operation  of  equipment.". 

SEC.  33S.  CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS  TO  LEASE 

NONEXCESS  PROPERTY. 

Section  2667(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "must"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  that 
paragraph: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the  payment  (in  cash  or 
in  kind)  by  the  lessee  of  consideration  in  an 
amount  the  Secretary  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate: and":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))— 

(A)  by  inserting  "improvement."  before 
"maintenance":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  payment  of"  before 
"part  or  all". 

Part  D— Environmental  Provisio.ks 

SBC.  331.  REIMBURSEMENT  REQUIRSMENT  FOR 
CONTRACTORS  HANDUNG  HAZARD- 
OUS WASTES  FROM  DEFEWSE  FACIU- 
TTES. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT.— (1)  Chapter  160  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 


"§2708.    ContraetB    for    handling   haxardoiu 
watte  from  defent  faeiUtiea 

"(a)        REIMBURSEMENT       REQUIREMENT.— (1) 

Each  contract  or  subcontract  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall  provide  that,  upon  receipt  of 
hazardous  wastes  properly  characterized  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  unll  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  all  liabilities  incurred  by, 
penalties  assessed  against,  costs  incurred  by. 
and  damages  suffered  by.  the  Government  that 
are  caused  by — 

"(A)  the  contractor's  or  subcontractor's 
breach  of  any  term  or  provision  of  the  contract 
or  subcontract:  and 

"(B)  any  negligent  or  willful  act  or  omission 
of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  the  em- 
ployees of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract  or  subcontract. 
"(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  such  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  is  awarded,  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  shall  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  unll  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  APPLICABILITY.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  this  section  applies  to  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department,  and 
all  subcontracts  under  such  contracts,  with  an 
owner  or  operator  of  a  hazardous  UKiste  treat- 
ment or  disposal  facility  during  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  off  site  treatment  or  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  from  a  facility  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"(2)  This  section  does  not  apply  to — 
"(A)  any  contract  or  subcontract  to  perform 
remedial  action  or  corrective  action  under  the 
Defense  Environmental  Restoration  Program, 
other  programs  or  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  authorized  State  hazardous  waste 
programs: 

"(B)  any  contract  or  subcontract  under  which 
the  generation  of  the  hazardous  waste  to  be  dis- 
posed of  is  incidental  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract:  or 

"(C)  any  contract  or  subcontract  to  dispose  of 
ammunition  or  solid  rocket  motors. 

"(c)  Exception  to  Reimbursement  require- 
ment.—Notuithstanding  subsection  (a),  in  the 
case  of  any  contract  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned  de- 
termines that— 

"(1)  there  is  only  one  responsible  offeror  or 
there  is  no  responsible  offeror  willing  to  provide 
the  reimbursement  required  by  subsection  (a)  for 
such  contract:  or 

"(2)  failure  to  award  the  contract  would  place 
the  facility  concerned  in  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.), 

then  the  contract  may  be  awarded  without  in- 
cluding the  reimbursement  provision  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'hazardous  waste'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  1004(5)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6903(5)). 
except  that  such  term  also  includes  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls. 

"(2)  The  term  remedial  action'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  101(24)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  USC 
9601(24)). 

"(3)  The  term  'corrective  action'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  under  section  3O04(u) 
of  the  Solid  WasU  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S  C 
6924(u)). 

"(4)  The  term  'polychlorinated  biphenyls'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  under  section  6(e) 
of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S  C 
2605(e)). 
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CODIf^CA'nOS   OF    WASTE   MINIMIZA. 
PROGRAM. 

Mimmizatios     Program.— (1) 
tie  10.  United  States  Code  (as 
section  331).  is  further  amended  by 
the  following  new  section: 
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■■(2)  the  project  wUl  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  harm  to  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"2709.    Funding  for   waste   minimization   pro- 
grams for  certain  industrial-type 
activities.", 
(b)  CosFORMiNG  amesdmest.— Section  354  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189)  is 
hereby  re-pealed. 

SEC.  MS.  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  COMPOSTING 
YARD  AND  CAFETERIA  WASTE  AT 
MILITARY  INSTALLATION. 

(a)  PILOT  Program  requirement.— Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
a  pilot  program  on  a  military  installation  for 
purposes  of  reducing  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
generated  at  the  installation.  Under  the  pilot 
program,  the  yard  waste  and  cafeteria  waste 
generated  at  the  military  installation  shall  be 
composted,  rather  than  disposed  of  in  a  landfill 
or  other  conventional  means  of  disposal.  The 
compost  that  is  produced  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram shall  be  used  for  soil  amendment  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Report.— Noi  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  the  pilot  program. 
The  report  shall  include  the  Secretary's  findings 
and  recommendations,  including  a  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  whether  similar  programs 
should  be  carried  out  at  other  military  installa- 
tions. 

(c)  DEFisiTioss.—For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  ■■cafeteria  waste"  includes  food 
waste. 

(2)  The  term  ■'yard  waste"  means  leaves  and 
grass  trimmings. 

(3)  The  term  ■military  installation"  means  a 
base,  camp,  post  station,  yard,  center,  homeport 
facility  for  any  ship,  or  other  activity  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment. 

SEC.  334.  PROHiamON  ON  USE  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESTORATION  FUNDS  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  FINES  AND  PENALTIES. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1992  pursuant  to  the  authorization  for  environ- 
mental restoration  provided  in  section  301  may 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  fines  or  penalties. 

SSC.  S3S.  UNIFORM  APPROACH  FOR  DETERMIN- 
ING ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP  RE- 
QUIREMENTS AT  Oy'ERSEAS  MILI- 
TARY ISSTALLATIONS. 

Section  342(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101- 
510:  104  Stat.  1537)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (2) 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  policy  shall  include  a  uniform  ap- 
proach for  determining  environmental  cleanup 
requirements  at  military  installations  located 
outside  the  United  States.". 

Part  e— Miscellaneous 

sbc.  ui.  rejection  of  proposal  to  estab- 
usu  defense  business  oper- 
ations fund. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  implement 
any  elements  of  the  proposal  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1992  to  establish  a  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund,  including  the  element  relating  to  capital 
budgeting  and  the  element  relating  to  expansion 
of  functions  to  be  funded  through  the  revolving 
fund  concept. 


SEC.  342.  USE  OF  PROCEEDS  FROM  THE  TRANS- 
FER OR  DISPOSAL  OF  COMMISSARY 
STORE  FACIUTIES  AND  PROPERTY 
PURCHASED  WITH  NONAPPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS 

(a)  Base  Closures  Under  1988  ACT.—(1)  Sec- 
tion 204(b)(4)  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  (10  U.S.C.  2687  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■'or  (C)"  after  'subparagraph 
(B)"  in  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  or  disposal 
under  this  subsection  of  any  real  property  or  fa- 
cility that  was  acquired,  constructed,  or  im- 
proved (in  whole  or  in  part)  with  funds  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D),  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
funds  so  used  shall  be  deposited  in  a  reserve  ac- 
count established  in  the  Treasury  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  used  by  the  Secretary  (in  such  an  ag- 
gregate amount  as  is  provided  in  advance  by  ap- 
propriation Acts)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
constructing,  or  improving  commissary  stores 
and  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities. 

"(D)  The  funds  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(C)  are  funds  received  from— 

■■(i)  the  adjustment  of,  or  surcharge  on,  sell- 
ing prices  at  commissary  stores  fixed  under  sec- 
tion 2685  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (or  a 
prior  law  to  that  effect);  or 

■■(ii)  a  nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ity.". 

(2)  Section  209  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(10)  The  term  ■nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality' means  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (including  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service,  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
exchanges)  which  is  conducted  for  the  comfort, 
pleasure,  contentment,  or  physical  or  mental  im- 
provement of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.". 

(b)  Base  Closures  Under  1990  Act.—<1)  Sec- 
tion 2906  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1990  (10  U.S.C.  2687  note)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(C).  by  inserting  "ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (d),"  after  "(C)": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Disposal  or  Transfer  of  commissary 
Stores  and  Property  Purchased  With 
nonappropriated  Funds.— (1)  In  the  case  of 
the  transfer  or  disposal  under  this  part  of  any 
real  property  or  facility  that  was  acquired,  con- 
structed, or  improved  (in  whole  or  in  part)  with 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (2),  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  funds  so  used  shall  be  deposited  in  the  re- 
serve account  established  under  section 
204(b)(4)(C)  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  use  amounts  in  the  ac- 
count (in  such  an  aggregate  amount  as  is  pro- 
vided in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts)  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  improving 
commissary  stores  and  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumentalities. 

■■(2)  The  funds  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  funds  received  from — 

■■(A)  the  adjustment  of.  or  surcharge  on,  sell- 
ing prices  at  commissary  stores  fixed  under  sec- 
tion 2685  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  or 

■■(B)  a  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality. 

■■(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality'  means 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  (including 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  the 
Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office,  and 
the   Marine   Corps  exchanges)   which   is  con- 
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dticted  for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  contentment, 
or  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. ". 

(2)  Section  2921  of  that  Act  (10  U.S.C.  2687 
note)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out  "Any" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follomng  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  AMOUNTS  Correspond/no  to  the  Value 
OF         Property         Purchased  With 

Nonappropriated  Funds.— (l)  in  the  case  of  a 
payment  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(1)  for  the 
residual  value  of  real  property  or  improvements 
at  an  overseas  military  facility,  the  portion  of 
the  payment  that  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements carried  out  with  nonappropriated 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  reserve  account 
established  under  section  204(b)(4)(C)  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Amendments  and  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
use  amounts  in  the  account  (in  such  an  aggre- 
gate atrwunt  as  is  provided  in  advance  by  ap- 
propriation Acts)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
constructing,  or  improving  commissary  stores 
and  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities. 
"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  The  term  'nonappropriated  funds'  means 
funds  received  from— 

"(i)  the  adjustment  of.  or  surcharge  on.  sell- 
ing prices  at  commissary  stores  fixed  under  sec- 
tion 2685  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  or 
"(ii)  a  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality. 
"(B)  The  term  'nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality' means  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (including  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service,  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
exchanges)  which  is  conducted  for  the  comfort, 
pleasure,  contentment,  or  physical  or  mental  im- 
provement of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  or  disposal  of  any  real  property  or  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  tiUe  II  of  the  Defense  Author- 
ization Amendments  and  Base  Closure  arul  Re- 
alignment Act  or  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  of  1990  occurring  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SSC.  Ml.  TECHNOLOGY  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  FOB  USE  OF  DIRECT  FUEL 
CEIL  POWESPLANTS  FOR  tOUTARY 
INSTALLATIONS. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  conduct  a  tech- 
nology demonstration  project  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  using  fuel  cell  powerplants  to  pro- 
vide power  for  military  installations.  Under  any 
such  demonstration  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  design,  construction,  and  testing 
of  a  2-MW  Direct  Fuel  Cell  Powerplant  in  a  rep- 
resentative application  of  military  base  power 
missions. 

SEC.  344.  AEROSPACE  MtAINTENANCE  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  COM- 
PLIANCE CENTER,  JACKSONVILLE 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  FLORIDA. 

(a)  Land  Transact/on.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  accept  the  donation  of  a  parcel  of 
real  property,  including  improvements  thereon, 
of  approximately  25  acres  at  the  First  Coast 
Technology  Park  at  the  University  of  North 
Florida  to  become  a  part  of  the  naval  aviation 
depot  at  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station.  Florida. 

(b)  Use  of  Real  Property.— (i)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  real  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Aerospace  Maintenance 
Technology  and  Environmental  Compliance 
Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Center"). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Center, 
the  Secretary  may — 
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(A)  permit  the  construction  of  a  facility  on  the 
real  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  by  a 
private  developer;  and 

(B)  lease,  to  the  extent  amounts  for  such  a 
lease  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts,  the  facility  from  the  developer  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  with  an  option  for  the  Secretary 
to  renew  any  such  lease  for  two  5-year  terms  or 
to  purchase  the  facility. 

(c)  Authorization  for  Funding.— The  Sec- 
retary may  use  funds  appropriated  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Navy — 

(1)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,200,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  for 
general  operating  expenses  of  the  Center; 

(2)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  transporting  and  purchasing 
equipment  for  the  Center;  and 

(3)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,576,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  lease  of  the  facility  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

TITLE  IV—MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Part  a— active  Forces 


(4)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  dollar  sav- 
ings associated  with  various  recommended  levels 
of  active  and  reserve  component  end  strengths. 
Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

SEC. 


SBC.  401.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCES. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— The  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  personnel 
as  of  September  30. 1992,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  660,200. 

(2)  The  Navy.  551,400.  of  whom  not  less  than 
69,518  shall  be  commissioned  officers. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  188.000. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  486,800. 

(b)  FISCAL  YEAR  1993.— The  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  personnel 
as  of  September  30.  1993.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  618.200. 

(2)  The  Navy.  536,000,  of  whom  not  less  than 
67,607  shall  be  commissioned  officers. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  182,200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  458.100. 
SEC.  40i.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  OF  ACTIVE  AND 

RESERVE    FORCE    STRUCTURE   AND 
END  STRENGTH  REDUCTIONS. 

(a)  Independent  Study.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  for  the  coruiuct  of  a  study 
by  a  source  independent  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  active  and  reserve  force  structure 
and  of  required  end  strength  reductions.  The 
study  shall  consider  existing  policies  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  total  force  policy,  force 
structure,  and  force  mix  and  shall  review  the 
present  and  projected  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nent end  strengths. 

(b)  Independent  Panel.— The  study  shall  be 
carried  out  by  an  iruiependent  panel  composed 
of  members  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  among  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  their 
background,  experience,  and  knowledge,  are 
particularly  qualified  for  the  functions  of  the 
panel. 

(c)  Recommendations.— Based  on  the  results 
of  the  study,  the  panel  shall  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  active  and  reserve  components  to  reduce  or 
revise  both  force  structure  and  end  strengths  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992  through  1997.  The 
panel  stiall  include  with  its  recommendations 
the  specific  rationale  for  the  reductions  in  force 
structure  and  end  strength  that  it  recommends. 
The  report  of  the  panel  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Study.— The 
study  under  this  section  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  how  well  the  total  force 
policy  worked  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  what  revisions,  if  any, 
are  necessary  to  the  missions  currently  assigned 
to  the  active  and  reserve  components; 

(3)  consideration  of  the  optimal  structure  of 
military  forces  to  meet  the  threat  as  described  in 
net  assessments  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
153  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  and 


411.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992— The  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve  per- 
sonnel of  the  reserve  components  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1992.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  440.000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  308,000. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  144.000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  42,400. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  118.100. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  83.396. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  15.150. 
(a)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— The  Armed  Forces  are 

authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve  per- 
sonnel of  the  reserve  components  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30. 1993,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  433.000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  302.000. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  140.250. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  41,400. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  119.400. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  84.596 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  15.150. 

(c)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  vary  the  end  strength  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  by  not  more  than  2  percent. 

(c)  adjustments.— The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  any  reserve  component  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  proportionately  reduced  by— 

(1)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units  orga- 
nized to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and 

(2)  the  total  number  of  individual  members  not 
in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training  or  for  un- 
satisfactory participation  in  training)  without 
their  consent  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  units  or  such  individual  mem- 
bers are  released  from  active  duty  during  any 
fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  prescribed  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  re- 
serve component  shall  be  proportionately  in- 
creased by  the  total  authorized  strengths  of 
such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such  indi- 
vidual members. 

SEC.  41i.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  ON  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  411(a).  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized, as  of  September  30.  1992,  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time  ac- 
tive duty  or.  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  full-time  National  Guard  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering,  re- 
cruiting, instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  25,142. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  13.146. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  22.521. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2,285. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  9.081. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  649. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  411(b).  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized, as  of  September  30.  1993.  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time  ac- 
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(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  13,003. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  22.005. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2,265. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the   United 
States. -9.081. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  636. 


SBC.  413.  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  GRADES  AUTHORIZED  TO 
BE  ON  ACnVB  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  RESERVES. 

(a)  Semor  E.klisted  Members.— (1)  Effective 
on  October  1,  1991,  the  table  in  section  517(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Grade 


Army        Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


284 
2.585 


202 
429 


279 
800 


14 

74" 


October  I, 
follows: 


1992,  that  table  is 


'Grade 


Army        Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


584 
2.585 
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429 


279 
800 


14 

74" 


Effective  on  October  1.  1991. 
524(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 


•Grade 


Army        Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


3.219 

1,524 

372 


1.071 
520 
188 


575 
595 
227 


no 

75 
25" 


the  National  Defense  Author- 
'iscal   Year  1991  (Public  Law 

1547)  is  amended  by  striking 

.  (c).  (d).  and  (e). 
Military  Training  Student  Loads 


SEC.    411.    AUTHdfUZATION   OF    TRAINING   STU- 
DEVI  LOADS. 

Ye^r  1992.— For  fiscal  year  1992. 

'  the  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
milifary  training  loads  as  follows: 
.106. 

O.IOO. 

Corps.  21.193. 
For  :e.  28.847. 

\ational  Guard  of  the  United 


f  eserve.  13.597. 
I  '.eserve.  2.336. 

Corps  Reserve.  3.514. 
liational  Guard  of  the  United 


Reserve.  1.663. 
1993.— For  fiscal  year  1992. 
the  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
training  loads  as  follows: 
.580. 
370. 
Corps.  20,718. 

28,474. 
National  Guard  of  the  United 


/  eserve,  13,095. 

leserve.  2,476. 

Corps  Reserve.  3.710. 
!  ational  Guard  of  the  United 


Reserve.  1,698. 
-The  average  military  stu- 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 


shall    be    adjusted    consistent    with    the    end 
strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  adjustments  shall  be  apportioned. 
Part  D— authorization  of  appropriations 

SEC.  431.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1992. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  per- 
sonnel for  fiscal  year  1992  a  total  of 
$78,179,000,000.  The  authorization  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  supersedes  any  other  authorization 
of  appropriations  (definite  or  indefinite)  for 
such  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  PERSONNEL  POUCY 

Part  a— General  Matters 

sec.  soi.  estabushment  of  physician  assist- 
ant section  in  army  medical 
speciaust  corps. 

(a)  Establishment.— (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3070  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections—"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections:": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the"  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The": 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod: 

(D)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod: and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Physician  Assistant  Section.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  assistant  chiefs"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four 
assistant  chiefs". 


(b)  APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  CHIEF.— Not- 
withstanding the  requirement  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3070  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  as 
chiefs  of  sections  of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  a  warrant  officer  of  the  Army  who  is  ap- 
pointed as  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Physician  Assistant  Section  of  that  Corps  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  appointed  as 
an  assistant  chief  of  that  Corps  and  chief  of  the 
Physician  Assistant  Section. 

(c)  Retirement.— A  member  of  the  Army  who 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a 
warrant  officer  serving  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  as  a  physician  assistant  and 
who  is  subsequently  appointed  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Physician  Assistant  Section 
of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  may  elect 
at  the  time  of  the  officer's  retirement— 

(1)  to  revert  to  the  highest  warrant  officer 
grade  in  which  the  officer  served  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  satisfactorily  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army)  for  a  period 
of  more  than  30  days:  and 

(2)  to  be  retired  under  chapter  65  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  CONSTRUCTIVE  CREDIT  FOR  DETERMINA- 
TION OF  Grade  and  Rank.—H)  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  grade  and  rank  within  grade 
of  a  person  who  is  appointed  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Physician  Assistant  Section  of  the 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  and  who  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a  warrant 
officer  and  a  physician  assistant  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  or  in  an  active  reserve 
status,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  credit 
that  person  at  the  time  of  such  appointment 
with  any  service  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training),  or  in  an  active  reserve  status,  c^  a 
physician  assistant  performed  as  a  member  of 
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the  Armed  Forces  before  that  appointment.  Serv- 
ice credited  under  this  section  is  in  addition  to 
any  service  that  may  be  credited  to  that  person 
under  section  533  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army,  or  under  sec- 
tion 3353  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Army. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

SEC.  502.  UtOTATtON  ON  mUTAKY  DITTY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS RESULTING  IN  SEPA- 
RATION OF  FEMALE  MEMBERS  FROM 
THEIR  INFANT  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Prohibition.— (l)  Chapter  41  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  717  the  following  new  section: 
"§718.  Female  memben  with  infant  children: 

limitation  on  duty  and  attignmenit 

"(a)  Members  not  on  active  Duty.— a  fe- 
male member  of  a  reserve  component  who  is  not 
on  active  duty  and  who  is  the  mother  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  months  may  not  be  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) without  her  consent. 

"(b)  ME.VBERS  ON  active  DUTY.— A  female 
member  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  who 
is  the  mother  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
months  may  not  be  assigned,  without  her  con- 
sent, to  duty  the  location  or  circumstances  of 
which  make  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  reside 
at  another  location.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  717  the  following  new 
item: 

"718.  Female  members  with  infant  children:  lim- 
itation    on     duty     and     assign- 
ments.", 
(bj  Application  to  Present  Deployments.— 
To  the  extent  possible  and  consistent  with  mili- 
tary   requirements,    the   Secretary    of  Defense 
shall  apply  section  718  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  assigned  to  a  duty  location  before 
that  date. 

SEC.  SOS.  PAYMENT  FOR  LEAVE  ACCRUED  AND 
LOST  BY  KOREAN  CONFUCT  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR. 

(a)  Payment.— The  Secretary  of  the  military 
departmeru  concerned  shall  pay,  from  amounts 
available  for  military  pay  and  allowances,  an 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b)  to  each 
individual  who  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Korean  conflict  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  such  payments  is  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Payment  Amount.— The  amount  of  a  pay- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  the  greater  of— 

(1)  1300:  or 

(2)  subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  amount  of 
leave  actually  accrued  and  lost  by  the  individ- 
ual concerned  during  the  period  the  individual 
was  in  a  prisoner  of  war  status. 

(c)  Required  Records.— a  payment  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)(2)  only  if  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  payment  is  to  be  tnade  has 
adequate  records  documenting  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  concerned  (1)  the  period 
the  individual  was  in  a  prisoner  of  war  status, 
(2)  the  grade  in  the  Armed  Forces  held  by  the 
individual  during  that  period,  and  (3)  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  requires  to 
compute  such  actual  amount. 

(d)  Deadline  for  Payments.— The  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  shall  make 
any  payment  required  by  subsection  (a)  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  six-month  period  be- 


ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

SEC.  504.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND  GUAM 
(RATHER  THAN  THE  PRESIDENT)  TO 
APPOINT  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
FOR  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  NATIONAL 
GUARDS. 

Section  314(b)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  Territory,  and"  in 
the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

SEC.  506.  UMTTATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  CA- 
DETS AND  MIDSHIPMEN  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  ATTEND  THE  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES. 

(a)  Authorized  Strength.— The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  Air  Force  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
the  four  classes  of  midshipmen  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  may  not  exceed  4,000  for 
each  of  these  service  academies  for  class  years 
beginning  after  1994. 

(b)  Class  Reductions  not  to  affect  Cer- 
tain appointments.— Any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  appointments  to  the  class  of  a  service 
academy  required  as  a  result  of  subsection  (a) 
may  not  be  achieved  by  reducing  the  number  of 
appointments  under  section  4342(a),  6954(a),  or 
9342(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Report  on  Optimal  Number  of  appoint- 
ments.—The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
mine for  an  appropriate  period  the  annual  per- 
centage of  newly  commissioned  officers  for  each 
Armed  Force  who  were  graduates  of  a  service 
academy  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending appointment  policies  for  each  of  the 
service  academies  to  maintain  the  historical  av- 
erage of  those  percentages  for  each  Armed 
Force.  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  February  15, 
1992. 

(d)  Service  academy  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "service  academy" 
means  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  or  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

(e)  CONFOR.viNG  AMENDMENT.— Section  531  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  (10  U.S.C.  4342  note)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  506.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  PRI- 
ORITY FOR  DEMOBIUZATION  OF  RE- 
SERVE FORCES  called  OR  OR- 
DERED TO  ACTI\E  DUTY  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CON- 
FUCT. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense— 

(1)  has  not  been  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
sacrifices  being  made  by  reservists  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  and  by  the  families,  employ- 
ers, and  communities  of  those  reservists:  and 

(2)  has  not  given  adequate  priority  to  the  re- 
deployment and  demobilization  of  reserve  forces 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  in  connection 
with  that  conflict. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  should  examine  the  rationale  requiring  re- 
tention of  each  reserve  unit  on  active  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and 
seek  to  provide  alternate  methods  for  performing 
the  missions  of  those  units:  and 

(2)  should  expeditiously  shift  the  missions  as- 
signed to  those  reserve  units  to  active  duty 
units,  to  Federal  civilians,  or  to  contractors. 

SEC.  507.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

(a)  APPOINTMENT  OF  STATE  DIRECTORS.— Sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  section  10  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  460)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "unthout  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector". 


(b)  Frequency  of  Reports  to  Congress.— 
Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "semiannually"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "annually". 

SEC.  508.  EXPANSION  OF  DUTIES  FOR  WHICH  RE- 
SERVISTS ARE  ENTITLED  TO  MILI- 
TARY LEAVE  FROM  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

Section  6323(b)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "law—"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "law  or 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  civil 
authorities  in  the  protection  or  saving  of  life  or 
property  or  the  prevention  of  injury—". 

SBC.  509.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MIUTARY  ACADEMY  TO  CONFER  THE 
DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  Ot 
LEADER  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  403  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"14367.  Authority  to  confer  matter  of  artt  in 
leader  development 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  may,  upon  recommendation  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Academy,  confer  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  leader  development  upon  grad- 
uates of  that  program  who  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements for  that  degree.". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"4357.    Authority   to  confer  master  of  arts  in 
leader  development. ". 

SEC.  510.  LIMITATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  WHO  MAY  BE 
PROCEED  TO  ONE  STAR  GENOiAL 
AND  FLAG  OFFICER  GRADES. 

(a)  Limitation.— Effective  on  October  1.  1991, 
section  526  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  on  active 
duty  who  may  be  frocked  in  the  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  may 
not  exceed  90  before  October  1,  1995,  and  75  on 
and  after  that  date. 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'frocked' 
means,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  armed 
forces  who  has  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  and  whose  nomination  for 
promotion  to  that  grade  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  but  who  has  not  been  promoted  to 
that  grade,  that  the  officer  is  authorized  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  wear  the  insignia  and  uniform,  and  to 
assume  the  title,  of  the  grade  to  which  the  offi- 
cer has  been  selected  for  promotion.". 

(b)  Savings  Provision.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 526  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  apply  so  as  to  require  any  officer  who  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  frocked 
(as  defined  in  such  subsection)  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  or  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  to 
give  up  that  frocked  status. 

SEC.  511.  REVIEW  OF  PORT  CHICAGO  COURT  MAR- 
TIALCASES. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  initi- 
ate without  delay  a  thorough  review  of  the 
cases  of  all  258  individuals  convicted  in  the 
courts-martial  arising  from  the  explosion  at  the 
Port  Chicago  (California)  Naval  Magazine  on 
July  17.  1944.  The  purpose  of  the  review  shall  be 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  original  findings 
and  sentences  and  the  extent  to  which  racial 
prejudice  or  other  improper  factors  now  known 
may  have  tainted  the  original  investigations 
and  trials.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  conviction  was  in  error,  he  may  take  such 
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action  as  he  conpders  necessary  to  rectify  any 
error  or  injnstice 
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Part  B— Warrant  Officer  Masagemest 

sbc.  521.  estabushment  of  permanent 
grade  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
CER, ir-A. 

(a)  ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  GRADE.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  555  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Chief  warrant  officer, 
W-5"  under  "Warrant  officer  grade:". 

(b)  Limitation  o\  active  Duty  Stresgth  is 
Grade.— Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  An  appointment  may  not  be  made  in  any 
of  the  armed  forces  in  the  regular  warrant  offi- 
cer grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-5,  if  the 
appointment  would  result  in  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  warrant  officers  of  that  armed  force 
on  active  duty  being  in  a  grade  above  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-4.  In  computing  the  limitation 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence,  there  shall 
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be  excluded  warrant  officers  described  in  section 
566of  this  title.". 

(c)  Basic  Pay.— The  table  relating  to  warrant 
officer  grades  in  section  201(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pay  Grade:  Warrant  Officer  Grade: 

W-5         Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W- 

5. 
W-4  Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W- 

4. 
W-3  Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W- 

3. 
W-2      Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W- 

2. 
W-1  Warrant  Officer .  W-l." 

(d)  Rates  of  Pay  asd  allow asces.—(1)  A 
warrant  officer  who  holds  the  grade  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer,  W-5,  is  entitled  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances at  the  monthly  rates  as  follows: 


Years  of  •Krvtce  computed  under  secttort  205 


Oixr  X 


Over  22 


Over  26 


3095.10 


3192.00 


3422.50 


Without  depend- 
entt 


Full 
rale 


Partial 
rale 


With 
de- 
pend- 
ertt-s 


510.00      25.20     557.40 


i  fecial  or  ISCESTIVE  PAY  FOR 

—A  warrant  officer  who  holds 

Warrant  Officer.  W-5,  and 

special  or  incentive  pay  under 

37.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 

such  pay  at  the  monthly  rate 

grade  W-4. 

AND  RETENTION  OF  WAR- 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  of  section  558  of  title  10. 
is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
of  the  service  so  require,  he 
se^pction  boards  to  recommend  for 
next  higher  permanent  grade 
on  the  warrant  officer  active- 
permanent  grade  from  chief 
W-2,  through  chief  warrant  of- 
War-ant  officers,    W-l,   to  be  pro- 
pefnanent  grade  of  chief  warrant 
be  promoted  in  accordance 
prescribed   by   the  Secretary 


is  further  amended — 

redesig^^ating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 

(f)  respectively:  and 

after    subsection    (a)    (as 
paragraph  (1))  the  follomng  new 


board  shall  consist  of  five  or 

are  on  the  active-duty  list  of 

force  as  the  warrant  officers 

consideration  by  the  board.  At  least  five 

sel  ?ction  board  must  be  serving  in 

above  major  or  lieutenant  com- 

Si  cretary  concerned  may,  in  his 

appa  int  warrant  officers,  senior  in 

under  consideration,  as  addi- 

the  selection  board. 

Secr4fary  concerned  may  convene  se- 

recommend  permanent  warrant 

continuation  on  active  duty  under 

title  and  for  retirement  under 

title. 


"(d)  When  reserve  warrant  officers  of  an 
armed  force  are  to  be  considered  by  a  selection 
board,  the  membership  of  the  board  shall,  if 
practicable,  include  at  least  one  reserve  officer 
of  that  armed  force,  with  the  exact  number  of 
reserve  officers  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  in  his  discretion.". 

(3)  The  heading  of  that  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§558.   Warrant  officerK  convening  of  aelec- 

tion  hoard*". 

(b)  Section  559  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"$559.  Warrant  officer:-  warrant  officer  ac- 
tive-duty liitt 

"(a)  Before  convening  a  selection  board  under 
section  558  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  establish  the  following: 

"(1)  A  single  list  of  all  warrant  officers  (other 
than  warrant  officers  described  in  section  566) 
who  are  on  active  duty  for  each  armed  force 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Competitive  categories  for  promotion  of 
warrant  officers  on  the  warrant  officer  active- 
duty  list. 

"(3)  A  promotion  zone  for  warrant  officers  on 
the  warrant  officer  active-duty  list  serving  in 
each  grade  and  competitive  category  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board. 

"(4)  The  maximum  number  of  warrant  officers 
to  be  recommended  for  promotion  from  those 
serving  in  any  grade  or  competitive  category 
who  are  eligible  for  promotion. 

"(b)  A  warrant  officer's  position  on  the  war- 
rant officer  active-duty  list  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Warrant  officers  shall  be  carried  in  the 
order  of  seniority  of  the  grade  in  which  they  are 
serving  on  active  duty. 

"(2)  Warrant  officers  serving  in  the  same 
grade  shall  be  carried  in  the  order  of  their  rank 
in  that  grade. 

"(3)  A  warrant  officer's  position  on  the  war- 
rant officer  active-duty  list  upon  termination  of 
a  temporary  appointment  or  an  assignment  in  a 
grade  other  than  a  warrant  or  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer reverts  to  the  position  on  the  list  that  the 
officer  would  have  held  had  he  not  received  that 
temporary  appointment  or  assignment.". 

(c)  Chapter  33  of  such  title  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  559  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b))  the  following  new  section: 
"§5590.    Warrant    officers:   recommendation* 

for  promotion  by  aelection  l>oard» 

"(a)  A  selection  board  convened  under  section 
558(a)  of  this  title  shall  recommend  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade  those  warrant 


officers  considered  by  the  board  whom  the 
board,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  armed  force  concerned  for  warrant  officers 
with  particular  skills,  considers  best  qualified 
for  promotion  within  each  grade  or  grade  and 
competitive  category  considered  by  the  board. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  establish 
the  number  of  warrant  officers  the  selection 
board  may  recommend  for  promotion  from 
among  warrant  officers  being  considered  from 
below  the  promotion  zone  within  each  grade  or 
grade  and  competitive  category.  If  the  number 
determined  under  this  subsection  is  fewer  than 
one,  the  board  may  recommend  one  such  war- 
rant officer.  The  number  of  warrant  officers  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  from  below  the  pro- 
motion zone  does  not  increase  the  maximum 
number  of  warrant  officers  which  the  board  is 
authorized  under  section  559  of  this  title  to  rec- 
ommend for  promotion. 

"(c)  A  selection  board  convened  under  section 
558(a)  of  this  title  may  not  recommend  a  war- 
rant officer  for  promotion  unless— 

"(1)  the  officer  receives  the  recommendation  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board:  and 

"(2)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
find  that  the  officer  is  fully  qualified  for  pro- 
motion, 

"(d)  Each  time  a  selection  board  is  convened 
under  section  558(a)  of  this  title  to  consider  war- 
rant officers  in  a  competitive  category  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade,  each  warrant 
officer  in  the  promotion  zone,  and  each  warrant 
officer  above  the  promotion  zone,  for  the  grade 
and  competitive  category  under  consideration 
shall  be  considered  for  promotion. 

"(e)  If  a  board  is  unable  to  select  the  number 
of  warrant  officers  established  by  the  Secretary 
because  an  insufficient  number  is  determined  to 
be  fully  qualified,  only  those  officers  who  are 
found  fully  qualified  for  promotion  shall  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion.". 

(d)  Chapter  33  of  such  title  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sections: 
"§566.  Warrant  officer*:  warrant  officer  ac- 
tive-duty U*t  exclu*ion* 

"Warrant  officers  in  the  following  categories 
are  not  subject  to  this  chapter: 

"(I)  Reserve  warrant  officers— 

"(A)  on  active  duty  for  training: 

"(B)  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
this  title  in  connection  with  organizing,  admin- 
istering, recruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the 
reserve  components: 

"(C)  on  active  duty  to  pursue  special  work: 

"(D)  ordered  to  active  duty  under  section  673b 
of  this  title:  or 

"(E)  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty. 
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"(2)  Retired  warrant  officers  on  active  duty. 
'  (3)  Students  enrolled  in  the  Army  Physi- 
cian 's  Assistant  Program. 

"(4)  Coast  Guard  reserve  warrant  officers  on 
active  duty  other  than  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment made  under  section  679  of  this  title. 
"§567.  Definitiona 
"In  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'promotion  zone'  means  a  pro- 
motion eligibility  category  consisting  of  officers 
on  a  warrant  officer  active-duty  list  in  the  same 
grade  or  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory who — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  grades  below  chief  warrant 
officer.  W-5,  have  neither  (i)  failed  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade,  nor  (ii) 
been  removed  from  a  list  of  warrant  officers  rec- 
ornmended  for  promotion  to  that  grade  (other 
than  after  having  been  placed  on  that  list  after 
a  selection  from  below  the  promotion  zone);  and 
"(B)  are  senior  to  the  warrant  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  be  the 
funior  warrant  officer  in  the  promotion  zone  eli- 
gible for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

"(2)  The  term  'warrant  officers  above  the  pro- 
motion zone'  means  a  group  of  officers  on  a 
warrant  officer  active-duty  list  in  the  same 
grade  or  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory who — 

"(A)  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade: 

"(B)  are  in  the  same  grade  as  warrant  officers 
in  the  promotion  zone:  and 

"(C)  are  senior  to  the  senior  warrant  officer  in 
the  promotion  zone. 

"(3)  The  term  'warrant  officers  below  the  pro- 
motion zone'  means  a  group  of  officers  on  the 
warrant  officer  active-duty  list  in  the  same 
grade  or  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory who — 

"(A)  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade: 

"(B)  are  in  the  same  grade  as  warrant  officers 
in  the  promotion  zone:  and 

"(C)  are  junior  to  the  funior  warrant  officer 
in  the  promotion  zone.". 

(e)  The  text  of  section  560  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  furnish 
each  selection  board  the  following: 

"(1)  The  promotion  zone  for  each  warrant  of- 
ficer grade  or  grade  and  competitive  category  to 
be  considered  by  the  board. 

"(2)  The  maximum  number  of  warrant  officers 
that  may  be  recommended  for  promotion  from 
those  serving  in  any  grade  or  grade  and  com- 
petitive category  to  be  considered. 

"(3)  The  names  and  pertinent  records  (main- 
tained in  accordance  with  section  552a  of  title  5. 
unless  the  Secretary  concerned  determines  there 
is  reliable  and  relevant  information  concerning 
a  warrant  officer  that  is  not  so  maintained,  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  government  should  be  pro- 
vided to  a  selection  board)  of  all  officers  in  each 
grade  or  grade  and  competitive  category  to  be 
considered. 

"(b)  From  each  promotion  zone  for  a  grade  or 
grade  and  competitive  category,  the  selection 
board  shall  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  permanent  warrant  officer  grade  those 
warrant  officers  whom  it  considers  best  qualified 
for  promotion,  but  no  more  than  the  number 
specified  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  The  names  of  warrant  officers  selected  for 
promotion  under  this  section  shall  be  arranged 
in  the  board's  report  in  order  of  seniority  on  the 
warrant  officer  active-duty  list. 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  prescribe,  the  selection  board 
shall  report  the  names  of  those  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers considered  by  it  whose  records  and  reports 
establish,  in  its  opinion,  their  unfitness  or  un- 
satisfactory performance.  A  warrant  officer 
whose  name  is  so  reported  shall  be  retired,  en- 
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listed,  or  separated  under  section  1162,  1163, 
1165.  or  1166  of  this  title  or  section  284  of  title  14. 
"(e)  The  report  of  the  selection  board  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned.  The  Sec- 
retary may  approve  or  disapprove  all  or  part  of 
the  report.". 

(f)  The  text  of  section  561  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  warrant  officer  who  has  been  considered 
by  a  selection  board  for  promotion  under  section 
560  of  this  title,  but  not  selected,  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  promotion  by  each  subsequent  selection 
board  that  considers  officers  in  his  grade  until 
he  is  retired  or  separated  or  he  is  selected  for 
promotion.". 

(g)  Section  562  (relating  the  disapproval  of  a 
warrant  officer  promotion)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "permanent  regular  warrant  officer"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"warrant  officer  on  the  warrant  officer  active- 
duty  list". 

(h)  Chapter  33  of  such  title  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"SSeS.  Warrant  officera:  $eleetive  retirement 

"(a)  A  regular  warrant  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
who  holds  a  warrant  officer  grade  above  war- 
rant officer,  W-1.  and  whose  name  is  not  on  a 
list  of  warrant  officers  recommended  for  pro- 
motion and  who  is  eligible  to  retire  under  any 
provision  of  law  may  be  considered  for  retire- 
ment by  a  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 558(c)  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  concerned 
shall  specify  the  maximum  number  of  warrant 
officers  which  such  a  board  may  recommend  for 
retirement. 

"(b)  A  warrant  officer  who  is  recommended 
for  retirement  under  this  section  and  whose  re- 
tirement is  approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  be  retired,  under  any  provision  of  law 
under  which  he  is  eligible  to  retire,  on  the  date 
requested  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  which  date  shall  be  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
concerned  approves  the  report  of  the  board 
which  recommended  the  officer  for  retirement. 

"(c)  The  retirement  of  a  warrant  officer  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
involuntary  retirement  for  purposes  of  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  require  that  when 
the  Secretary  concerned  submits  a  list  of  war- 
rant officers  to  a  selection  board  convened 
under  section  558(c)  of  this  title  to  consider  war- 
rant officers  for  selection  for  retirement  under 
this  section,  the  list  shall  include  each  warrant 
officer  on  the  active-duty  list  in  the  same  grade 
or  same  grade  and  competitive  category  whose 
position  on  the  active-duty  list  is  between  that 
of  the  most  funior  warrant  officer  in  that  grade 
whose  name  is  submitted  to  the  board  and  that 
of  the  most  senior  warrant  officer  in  that  grade 
whose  name  is  submitted  to  the  board.". 

(i)  The  text  of  section  563  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  regular  warrant  officer  who  is  pro- 
moted is  appointed  in  the  regular  grade  to 
which  promoted,  and  a  reserve  warrant  officer 
who  is  promoted  is  appointed  in  the  reserve 
grade  to  which  promoted.  The  date  of  appoint- 
ment in  that  grade  and  date  of  rank  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned.  A  war- 
rant officer  is  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  the  grade  to  which  appointed  from  the 
date  specified  in  the  appointment  order. 

"(b)  Promotion  shall  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  the  names  of  warrant  officers  appear  on 
the  promotion  list  and  after  warrant  officers 
previously  selected  for  promotion  in  the  applica- 
ble grade  or  grade  and  competitive  category 
have  been  promoted.". 


(i)  Section  564  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  permanent  regular  war- 
rant officer  who  has  twice  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  permanent  regular 
warrant"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  regular  chief  warrant  officer,  except 
a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  who  has  twice 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  regular  warrant": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "60  days"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth calendar  month  beginning": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "permanent"  in  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "W-4"  in  subsection 
(a)(3)(B)  and  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "W-5":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  A  warrant  officer  subject  to  discharge 
or  retirement  under  this  section  may,  subject  to 
the  needs  of  the  service,  be  continued  on  active 
duty  if  he  is  selected  for  continuation  on  active 
duty  by  a  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 558(c)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  warrant  officer  who  is  selected  for  con- 
tinuation on  active  duty  under  this  subsection 
but  declines  to  continue  on  active  duty  shall  be 
discharged,  retired,  or  retained  on  active  duty, 
as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(3)  Each  warrant  officer  who  is  continued  on 
active  duty  under  this  subsection,  not  subse- 
quently promoted  or  continued  on  active  duty, 
and  not  on  a  list  of  warrant  officers  rec- 
ommended for  continuation  or  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  regular  grade  shall,  unless  soon- 
er retired  or  discharged  under  another  provision 
of  law — 

"(A)  be  discharged  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
period  of  continued  service:  or 

"(B)  if  he  is  eligible  for  retirement  under  any 
provision  of  law,  be  retired  under  that  law  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
month  in  which  he  completes  his  period  of  con- 
tinued service. 

Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a  warrant 
officer  who  would  otherwise  be  discharged 
under  such  subparagraph  and  who  is  within 
two  years  of  qualifying  for  retirement  under  sec- 
tion 1293  of  this  title  shall,  unless  he  is  sooner 
retired  or  discharged  under  some  other  provision 
of  law,  be  retained  on  active  duty  until  he  is 
qualified  for  retirement  under  that  section  and 
then  be  retired. 

"(4)  The  retirement  or  discharge  of  a  warrant 
officer  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  involuntary  retirement  or  dis- 
charge for  purposes  of  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

"(5)  Continuation  of  a  warrant  officer  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  this  subsection  pursuant  to  the 
action  of  a  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 558(c)  of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  shall  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  this  subsection.". 
SEC.  S23.  TEMPORARY  PROMOTIONS. 

Section  602  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Marine  Corps"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "during  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency"  after  "warrant  officer 
grade". 

SBC.  SU.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Title  10.— (l)  Sections  521(a)  and  522  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "W-4"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"W-5". 
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(2)  Section  59i 
permanent  prom  7tion 
cers)  is  amended 
rant  officer  activf 
rant  officers". 

(3)  The  table 
subchapter   11  o ' 
amended — 

(A)  by  stnkins 
tions  558  and  55  i 
the  following: 


bot  rds. 


"558.  Warrant  dfficers:  convening  of  selection 

"559.  Warrant 
d 
"559a.    Warrant 


am 
(2)  by  adding 
items: 


olficers:  learrant  officer  active- 
'  lists. 

officers:   recommendations  for 
pro  notion  by  selection  boards.": 


dwy 


It  the  end  the  following  new 


"566.  Warrant  o,  ficers:  warrant  officer  active- 

dui  1/  list  exclusions. 
"567.  Definitions. 
"568.  Warrant 

(b)  Title  u. 
amended  as  folio 

(1)   Section   41 
"chief  warrant 
cers,  W-3:  chief 
warrant  officers, 
thereof  "chief 
officers:". 

(2)(A)  Sections 

(B)  The  table 
chapter  II  is 
relating  to  sectior^s 

(3)  Section  214  i 
sections  <b)  and  d 

SSC.  StS.  RSGUlAl  t 
IN    A 


ofi  icers:  selective  retirement.", 
"itle  14,  United  States  Code,  is 

is   amended   by   striking   out 
otficers.  W^:  chief  warrant  offi- 
warrant  officers.  W-2:  cadets: 
W-1:"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
w<inant  officers:  cadets:  warrant 


act  it' 


o' 


0' 


the  i 


BELOfr 

ws. 

(a)  Certal\ 
Reco.mmesded 
warrant  officer  o, 
the  Coast  Guard, 
this  part  is  on 

(1)  is  serving  m 
warrant  officer 
regular  grade: 

(2)  is  on  a  list 
motion  to  a 
rant  officer,  W-5. 

(3)  is  on  a  list 
motion  to  a  regul^ 
in  which  he  is 
shall  be  considered 
by  a  board 
10,  United  States 
for  promotion  to 
the  grade  in  whic^ 
has  been 
case  may  be 

(b)  Board  Coa 
MOVED  From  Pri  i 
ferred  to  m 
is  not  promoted  ti 
sidered  under 
ommended  for 
moved  from  a  list 
under    such 
ommended  for 
a  board  convened 
United  States  Co0p 
promotion  to  the 
temporary  grade 
effective  date  of 
in  his  regular 

(c)  Date  of 
741(d)  of  title  10 
rank  of  an  officer 
who  IS  promoted 


12  and  213  are  repealed, 
f  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
am^ded  by  striking  out  the  items 
212  and  213. 
5  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
). 

WARKANT  OFFICERS  SERVING 

HIGHER    TEHPORARY    GRADE 

CHIEF    WARRANT    OFFICER, 


■  grai  !e. 
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of  such  title  (relating  to  the 

of  reserve  warrant  offi- 

by  inserting  "not  on  the  war- 

-duty  list"  after  "reserve  icar- 

f  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  33  of  such   title  is 

out  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


Oi  FICERS  To  Be  Cossidered  as 

,  OR    Promotion.— A    regular 

the  Armed  Forces  (other  than 

who  on  the  effective  date  of 

e  duty  and— 

a  temporary  grade  below  chief 
W-5,  that  is  higher  than  his 


officers  recommended  for  pro- 
temjiprary  grade  below  chief  war- 
or 

officers  recommended  for  pro- 
r  gride  higher  than  the  grade 
serfmg: 

to  have  been  recommended 

convened  under  section  558  of  title 

7ode.  as  amended  by  this  part, 

regular  grade  equivalent  to 

he  is  serving  or  for  which  he 

recomrr^ended  for  promotion,   as  the 


ideration  for  Officers  Re- 
MOTiON  List.— An  officer  re- 
paraelfaph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  who 
the  grade  to  which  he  is  con- 
subsection  to  have  been  rec- 
prahiotion  because  his  name  is  re- 
of  officers  who  are  considered 
to    have    been    rec- 
prdfmotion  shall  be  considered  by 
under  section  558  of  title  10, 
as  amended  by  this  part,  for 
I  egular  grade  equivalent  to  the 
which  he  u>as  serving  on  the 
I  'lis  part  as  if  he  were  serving 


sue  i 


pai  agraph 


R,  SK. —Notwithstanding  section 
Inited  States  Code,  the  date  of 
referred  to  m  subsection  (a)(1) 
to  the  grade  in  which  he  is 


serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part  is  the 
date  of  his  temporary  appointment  in  that 
grade. 

(d)  Coast  Guard.— (1)  Chief  warrant  officers 
of  the  Coast  Guard  who  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  part  are  serving  in  temporary  grades,  or  are 
on  a  list  of  officers  recommended  for  promotion 
to  a  temporary  grade,  shall  be  promoted  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Chief  warrant  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part  are  on  a 
list  of  officers  recommended  for  promotion  to  a 
higher  permanent  grade  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  recommended  by  a  board  convened 
under  section  558  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  part,  for  promotion  to  the 
regular  grade. 

SBC.  5iS.  RESERVE  WARRANT  OFFICERS  SER\TNG 
IN  A  HIGHER  TEMPORARY  GRADE 
BELOW  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER, 
W-5. 

(a)  Certain  Officers  To  Be  Considered  as 
Recommended  for  Promotion.— (l)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  a  reserve  warrant  of- 
ficer of  the  Armed  Forces  who  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  7>art  is  subject  to  placement  on  the 
warrant  officer  active-duty  list  and  who — 

(A)  is  serving  in  a  temporary  grade  below 
chief  warrant  officer.  W-5  that  is  higher  than 
his  reserve  grade:  or 

(B)  is  on  a  list  of  warrant  officers  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  to  a  temporary  grade 
below  chief  warrant  officer,  W-5  that  is  the 
same  as  or  higher  than  his  reserve  grade: 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  recommended 
by  a  board  convened  under  section  598  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  for  promotion  to  the  re- 
serve grade  equivalent  to  the  grade  in  which  he 
is  serving  or  for  which  he  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  promotion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  741(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  date  of  rank  of  a  war- 
rant officer  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  who 
is  promoted  to  the  grade  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered under  such  paragraph  to  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  is  the  date  of  his  tem- 
porary appointment  in  that  grade. 

(b)  RESERVES  on  active  DUTY.— A  reserve 
warrant  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part — 

(1)  is  subject  to  placement  on  the  warrant  offi- 
cer active-duty  list: 

(2)  is  serving  on  active  duty  in  a  temporary 
grade:  and 

(3)  holds  a  reserve  grade  higher  than  the  tem- 
porary grade  in  which  he  is  serving. 

shall  while  continuing  on  active  duty  retain 
such  temporary  grade  and  shall  be  considered 
for  promotion  to  a  grade  equal  to  or  lower  than 
his  reserve  grade  as  if  such  temporary  grade  is 
a  permanent  grade.  If  such  warrant  officer  is 
recommended  for  promotion  his  appointment  to 
such  grade  shall  be  a  temporary  appointTnent. 

SEC.  537.  CONTINVATION  OF  CERTAIN  TEM- 
PORARY APPOINTMENTS  OF  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  CORPS  WARRANT  OFFI- 
CERS. 

A  warrant  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  who,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  is 
subject  to  placement  on  the  warrant  officer  ac- 
tive-duty list  and  who — 

(1)  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  warrant  of- 
ficer under  section  55%  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and 

(2)  has  retained  a  permanent  enlisted  status, 
shall,  while  continuing  on  active  duty,  retain 
such  temporary  status  and  grade.  Such  an  offi- 
cer shall  be  considered  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
warrant  officer  grade  under  this  part  as  if  that 
temporary  grade  is  a  permanent  grade.  If  the  of- 
ficer is  recommended  for  promotion,  the  officer's 


appointment  to  that  grade  shall  be  a  temporary 

appointment. 

SEC.  52S.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

This  part  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  on  the  later  of— 

(1)  October  1,  1991:  or 

(2)  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  C— Reserve  and  National  Guard 
Officer  Commissioning  Programs 

sec.  531.  guaranteed  reserve  forces  duty 
scholarship  program 

(a)  Program  Revisions.— Section  2107a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  student  at  a  military 
junior  college"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  a  military 
college,  military  junior  college,  or  civilian  insti- 
tution": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "Reserve  or  Army  National 
Guard"  after  "second  lieutenant  in  the  Army"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "military  college  or"  after 
"To  be  considered  a": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "does  not  confer  bacca- 
laureate degrees":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  mili- 
tary junior  college  does  not  confer  a  bacca- 
laureate degree.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(6),  by  striking  out  "such 
reserve  component"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  troop  program  unit  of  the  Army  Reserve  or 
Army  National  Guard": 

(4)  in  subsection  (f),  by  inserting  "or  does  not 
complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  within  five 
years  of  appointment  under  this  section"  after 
"when  offered":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  10  cadets 
under  this  section  each  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  208  cadets  each  year 
under  this  section,  to  include  not  less  than  10 
cadets":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (1)  The  heading 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§21070.    Financial   ataistance   program   for 

tpecially   telected   memben:  Army   Reserve 

and  Army  National  Guard". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  103 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2107a.  Financial  assistance  program  for  spe- 
cially selected  members:  Army  Re- 
serve and  Army  National 
Guard.". 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  130  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  increasing  the  number  and  type  of 
senior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  scholar- 
ships available  for  recruitment  of  officers  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

SEC.  532.  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  REQUIRED 
FOR  PROMOTION  OF  RESERVE  COM- 
PONENT OFFICERS  TO  GRADE  OF 
CAPTAIN  OR  NAVY  UEUTENANT. 

Effective  as  of  October  I,  1995,  no  person  may 
be  appointed  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  Air  Force  fleserve,  or  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  or  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  or  be  federally  recognized  in 
the  grade  of  captain  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard,  unless 
that  person  has  been  awarded  a  baccalaureate 
degree  by  an  accredited  educational  institution. 
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SBC.   533.   PRlORnV  IN  MAKING   ORIGINAL  AP- 
PODfTUENTS    IN    GUASD    AND    RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENTS     FOR     ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP      PROGRAM      GRAD- 
UATES. 
In  making  appointments  of  persons  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  or  to  the  grade 
of  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  in  granting 
federal  recognition  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant to  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard,  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  shall  give  preference 
to  persons  who  have  completed  a  post-secondary 
program  of  education  pursued  under  a  ROTC 
scholarship  program  at  a  college  or  university 
accredited  to  award  baccalaureate  degrees  or 
pursued  under  a  ROTC  scholarship  program  at 
an  accredited  two-year  or  four-year  military  col- 
lege. 

SEC.  SU.  INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY 
OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  FULL  TIME 
SUPPORT  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY 
NATIONAL  GUARD  COMBAT  UNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Within  the  end  strength  for 
the  numbpr  of  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992  that  is  pre- 
scribed by  section  401,  the  Secfetary  of  the  Army 
shall  increase  the  number  of  officers  pro- 
grammed to  be  included  within  that  number  by 
1,015.  Those  additional  officers  on  active  duty 
shall  be  assigned  to  full-time  duty  in  connection 
with  organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  in- 
structing, or  training  combat  units  of  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

(b)  Funding  Cap.— The  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1992  for  ••Military  Personnel, 
Army"  may  not  exceed  $24,226,100,000. 

SEC.  S3S.  REPORT  ON  COMMISSIONING  AND 
TRAINING  OF  NEW  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OFFICERS. 

Not  later  than  sii  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  concerning — 

(1)  the  desirability  of  a  program  requiring  all 
Army  National  Guard  personnel  seeking  a  com- 
mission through  officer  candidate  school  to  at- 
tend the  Federal  Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia  as  a  condition  for  Fed- 
eral recognition:  and 

(2)  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  allocation 
of  positions  at  the  course  of  instruction  known 
as  the  Officer  Basic  Course  for  attendees  from 
the  Army  National  Guard  whose  attendance 
would  be  paid  by  the  Army  and  not  by  the  State 
National  Guard. 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEFFTS 

Part  A— Pay  and  Allowances 

SEC.  sot.  MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1993. 

(a)  Waiver  of  Section  1009  adjustment.— 
Any  adjustment  required  by  section  1009  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  in  elements  of  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  year  1992  shall  not 
be  made. 

(b)  Increase  in  Basic  Pay,  BAS,  and  BAQ.— 
Effective  on  January  1,  1992,  the  rates  of  basic 
pay,  basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  and  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  increased  by  4.2  percent. 
SEC.  fiOI.  UMTTATION  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  BASIC 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS  FOR 
MEMBERS  RECEIVING  SUCH  ALLOW- 
ANCE ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  PAY- 
MENT OF  CHILD  SUPPORT. 

(a)  Limitation.— Section  403  of  title  37,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(m)(l)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  assigned  to  quarters  of  the 
United  StaUs  or  a  housing  facility  under  the  ju- 
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risdiction  of  a  uniformed  service  and  who  is  au- 
thorized a  basic  allowance  for  quarters  solely  by 
reason  of  the  member  s  payment  of  child  support 
pursuant  to  a  court  order,  the  amount  of  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  which  the  mem- 
ber is  entitled  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  applica- 
ble to  the  member's  grade,  rank,  or  rating  at  the 
with-dependent  rate  and  the  applicable  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  at  the  without-dependent 
rate. 

•'(2)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
solely  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  child  support 
pursuant  to  a  court  order  if  the  monthly  rate  of 
that  child  support  is  less  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  applica- 
ble to  the  member's  grade,  rank,  or  rating  at  the 
with-dependent  rate  and  the  applicable  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  at  the  without-dependent 
rate. 

•'(3)  Application  of  this  subsection  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  shall  not  affect  the 
entitlement  of  that  member  to  a  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  at  a  partial  rate  under  section 
1009(c)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Application  of  Amendment.— The 
amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  a  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  under  section  403  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  after  September  30.  1991. 

SBC.  e03.  DETERMINATION  OF  VARIABLE  HOUS- 
ING ALLOWANCE  FOR  RESERVES 
AND  RETIREES  RECALLED  TO  AC- 
TIVE DUTY. 

Section  403a(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(5)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  member  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  who  is  assigned  to  duty  away 
from  the  member's  principal  place  of  residence 
(determined  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense),  the  member  shall  be  considered  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  at  that  residence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  entitlement  of  the  mem- 
ber to  a  variable  housing  allowance  under  this 
section. 

••(B)  A  member  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  is  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who — 

"(i)  is  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) or  is  a  retired  member  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  section  688(a)  of  title  10:  and 

••(ii)  is  not  authorized  transportation  of 
household  goods  under  section  406  of  this  title 
from  the  member's  principal  place  of  residence 
to  the  place  of  that  duty  assignment.". 

SEC.  604.  ONEYEAR  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY 
TO  REIMBURSE  MEMBERS  ON  SEA 
DUTY  FOR  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN 
PLACE  OF  (fUARTERS. 

(a)  EXTE.\siON.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  7572 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1980,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992.". 

(b)  LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  REIMBURSE- 
MENT.—Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •$1,421,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •1992". 

(c)  EFFECT  OF  Expiration  of  Authority.— 
Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•'(c)(1)  After  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)(4),  an  officer  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice on  sea  duty  who  is  deprived  of  quarters  on 
board  ship  because  of  repairs  or  because  of  other 


conditions  that  make  the  officer's  quarters  un- 
inhabitable may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  obtaining  quarters  if  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  furnish  the  officer  with  accommodations 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  total  amount  that  an  officer  may  be 
reimbursed  under  this  subsection  may  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  of  an  officer  of  that  officer's  grade. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an  offi- 
cer who  is  entitled  to  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters. 

'•(4)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

(d)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-357  (10  U.S.C.  7572  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••Effective  only  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1980.  and  ending 
September  30,  1991,  section'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'Section". 

SEC.  605.  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF  MEM- 
BERS ASSIGNED  TO  A  VESSEL 
UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

Section  406c(b)(l)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  location 
that  was  the  home  port  of  the  ship  before  com- 
mencement of  construction"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  designated  home  port  of  the 
ship,  or  the  area  where  the  dependents  of  the 
member  are  residing,". 

SEC.  606.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BASIC  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  QUARTERS  AND  VARIABLE 
HOUSING  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  BAQ.— Section  403  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  602)  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  with  de- 
pendents is  not  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  as  a  member  with  dependents  unless 
the  member  makes  an  annual  certification  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  indicating  the  status  of 
each  dependent  of  the  member.  The  certification 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (j)(l),  by  striking  out  'Presi- 
dent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Secretary  of 
Defense". 

(b)  VHA.— Section  403a  of  that  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •'or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(4)  unless  the  member  makes  an  annual  cer- 
tification (in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe)  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  identifying  the  housing 
costs  of  the  member. ' ';  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (eh- 

(A)  by  striking  out  •President  "  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Defense": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  survey  area"  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  area": 

(C)  by  striking  out  '•the  survey  area"  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
area":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  'reported  on  the  variable 
housing  allowance  survey"  in  paragraph  (2)(B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  certification  of  housing 
costs". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Part  B—Bosuse  > 
ssc.  611.  repeal 


OF  WARTIME  AND  NATIONAL 
KMERtENCY  PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE 
PAYMl  NT  OF  CERTAIN  PAY  AND  AL- 
LOWA,  ICES. 


(a)  /MM/.v£.vr 
section  310  of  ti 
amended  by  si 
declared  by  Cong 
in  lieu  thereof  "V 

(b)  Family 
section  (b)(1)  of 
States  Code,  is 
in  time  of  wot  o 
after  declared  by 
ing  in  lieu  thereof 
SEC.  tlX.  INCREAS  i 

Subsection  (a) 
States  Code  (as 
further  amended 
hazardous  duty 
tion  301(c)(1)  of  t  I 
thereof  rate  of  t.  50' 
SBC.  tIS.  INCREA;^ 


D\iL\GER  Pay.— Subsection  (a)  of 

37.  United  States  Code,  is 

tnkihg  out  "Except  in  time  of  war 

i?ss.  and  under"  and  inserting 

ider". 

Si  PARATlOfi    ALLOWASCE.—Sub- 

ection  427  of  title  37.  United 
ar^tended  by  striking  out  "Except 
of  national  emergency  here- 
Congress.  and  in"  and  insert- 
In". 

IN  immnent  danger  pay. 

section  310  of  title  37.  United 

(^mended  by  section  611(a)).  is 

striking  out  "lowest  rate  for 

iicentive  pay  specified  in  sec- 

is  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


LOWA  \ICE 


ik  ng 


(a)  ISCREASE 

(b)(1)  of  section 
Code  (as  amendei  1 
amended  by  str 
lieu  thereof  "%75 

(b)  Clerical  / 
further  amended- 

(1)  in  subsectii^n 
ANCE  Based  o.v 
TERS.—  "  after 

(2)  in    subsecti) 
tio.sal  separatk 

SEC.  S14.  MEDICAl , 


IS     ALLOWA.WE.— Subsection 

127  of  title  37.  United  States 

by  section  611(b)).  is  further 

out  "S60"  and  inserting  in 


■(c) 


FCR 


cic  I 


pe  tod 


CARE 

(a)  Eligible 
title  37.  United 
serting  after 
tion: 
•'§302f.  Special 

retained  healtl 

"(a)    ELIGIBLE 
care  officer 
eligible  for  spec. 
302b.  302c.  302e 
applies) 
those  sections  the  t 

"(1)  the  call  0 
duty  be  for  a 
or 

"(2)  the  officer 
remain  on  active 
than  one  year. 

"(b)   HEALTH 
health  care  officer 
IS  an  officer  of 
wise  eligible  for 
302a.  302b.  302c. 
who — 

"(1)  is  a  reseri\p 
than  for  trainin 
duty  for  a  perioc 
than  one  year 

"(2)  is  invt 
under  section  6 
tive  duty  under 
riod  of  more  thar 

"(3)  voluntari, 
duty  for  a  penod 
when 

"(A)  officers 
tive  duty  under 

"(B)  the 
suant  to  regulalv 
that  special 
of  special  pay  u 

"(C)    MOSTHLY 

aal  pay  pursua 


(a),  by  inserting  "Allow- 

BASJC    ALLOWASCE   OF   QUAR- 

:  and 
n  (b).  by  inserting  "Addi- 
i.V  ALLOWANCE.—"  after  "(b)". 
DENTAL,  AND  NONPHYSICIAN 
SPECIAL  PAYS  FOR  RESERVE,  RE 
CALUD.  OR  RETAINED  HEALTH 
OFFICERS. 

Special  Pay.— Chapter  5  of 

SItates  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 

302e  the  following  new  sec- 
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and  special  akd  incentive 
Pays 


IN  FAMILY  SEPARATION  AL- 


MENDMENTS.—Such  section  is 


secti  jn 

J  lay*  for  reterve,  recalled,  or 
care  offtcera 

FOR  Special  Pay.— a  health 

described  m  subsection  (b)  shall  be 

pay  under  section  302,  302a. 

n  303  of  this  title  (whichever 

notwith  landing   any    requirement   in 


order  of  the  officer  to  active 
of  not  less  than  one  year: 


execute  a  written  agreement  to 
duty  for  a  period  of  not  less 


(are 


OFFICERS  Described— A 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
armed  forces  who  is  other- 
special  pay  under  section  302, 
302e.  or  303  of  this  title  and 


the 


officer  on  active  duty  (other 
under  a  call  or  order  to  active 
of  more  than  30  days  but  less 


oluijfarily  retained  on  active  duty 
of  title  10.  or  is  recalled  to  ac- 
lection  6SS  of  title  10  for  a  pe- 
30  days:  or 

I  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
of  less  than  one  year  at  a  time 


involuntarily  retained  on  ac- 

s^tton  673c  of  title  10:  or 

Secre^iry  of  Defense  determines  (pur- 

ns  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 

circumstances  justify  the  payment 

_    this  section. 

Payments.— Payment  of  spe- 
t  to  this  section  may  be  made 


■■  ai  e 


n  ier  i 


on  a  monthly  basis.  The  officer  shall  refund  any 
amount  received  under  this  section  in  excess  of 
the  amount  that  corresponds  to  the  actual  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  served  by  the  officer. 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Reserve  Medical  Of- 
ficer.—while  a  reserve  medical  officer  receives 
a  special  pay  under  section  302  of  this  title  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a),  the  officer  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  special  pay  under  subsection  (h)  of 
that  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMENDME\T.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
302e  the  following  new  item: 

••302f.  Special  pays  for  reserve,  recalled,  or 
retained  health  care  officers.". 

SEC.  615.  ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  RETENTION 
BONIS  FOR  AVIATION  CAREER  OFFI- 
CERS. 

Section  301b(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1991" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1992". 

SEC.  616.  ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
SPECIAL  U\IT  ASSIGNMENT  PAY  FOR 
ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OF  SELECTED 
RESERVE. 

Section  308d(c)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1991" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1992". 

Part  C— Benefits  and  allowances 
Contingent  on  Military  Operations 

sec.  621.  definition  of  contingency  oper- 
ATION. 

Section  101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(26)  The  term  'contingency  operation'  means 
a  military  operation  that— 

"(A)  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  an  operation  in  which  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  or  may  become  involved  in  military 
actions,  operations,  or  hostilities  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  or  against  an  oppos- 
ing military  force:  or 

"(B)  results  in  the  call  or  order  to.  or  reten- 
tion on,  active  duty  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  section  672(a),  673,  673b,  673c,  688, 
3500.  or  8500  of  title  10.  chapter  15  of  title  10,  or 
any  provision  of  law  during  a  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or 
Congress.". 

SEC.  622.  VARIABLE  HOUSING  ALLOWANCE. 

Section  403a(b)(3)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "140  days" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "140  days,  unless 
the  call  or  order  to  active  duty  is  in  support  of 
a  contingency  operation". 

SEC.  623-  BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS  FOR 
RESERVES  WTTHOUT  DEPENDENTS. 

Section  403(d)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Unless  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
without  dependents  who  is  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  support  of  a  contingency  oper- 
ation is  authorized  transportation  of  household 
goods  under  section  406  of  this  title  as  part  of 
that  call  or  order,  the  member  may  not  be  denied 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  if.  because  of 
that  call  or  order,  the  member  is  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a  residence — 

"(A)  which  is  maintained  as  the  primary  resi- 
dence of  the  member  at  the  time  of  the  call  or 
order:  and 

"(B)  which  is  owned  by  the  member  or  for 
which  the  member  is  responsible  for  rental  pay- 
ments.". 


SEC.  624.  TREATMENT  OF  ACCRUED  LEAVE. 

(a)  Members  Who  Die  While  on  active 
Duty.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  501  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "However,"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  ill- 
ness incurred  while  serving  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  a  contingency  operation,  the  limita- 
tions in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(3), 
subsection  (f),  and  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  pay- 
ment made  under  this  subsection  for  leave  ac- 
crued during  the  contingency  operation.". 

(b)  Other  members.— Subsection  (b)  of  that 
section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  limitation  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  in  subsection  (f)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  leave  accrued— 

"(A)  by  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  armed  forces  while  serving  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  a  contingency  operation: 

"(B)  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Retired  Reserve  while  serving  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  a  contingency  operation:  or 

"(C)  by  a  retired  member  of  the  Regular  Army. 
Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  or  Regular 
Marine  Corps  or  a  member  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  while  the  member 
is  serving  on  active  duty  in  support  of  a  contin- 
gency operation.". 

SEC.  625.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  EXCEED  CEILING 
ON  ACCUMULATION  OF  LEAVE. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  701  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)": 

(2)  by  striking  "Leave"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  leave":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  member  of  an  armed  force  who  serves 
on  active  duty  in  a  duty  assignment  in  support 
of  a  contingency  operation  during  a  fiscal  year 
and  who — 

"(A)  would  lose  any  accumulated  leave  in  ex- 
cess of  60  days  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  permitted  to  retain  such  leave  (not  to 
exceed  90  days)  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year:  or 

"(B)  would  lose  any  accumulated  leave  in  ex- 
cess of  60  days  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  (other  than  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A)),  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  such  leave  (not 
to  exceed  90  days)  until  the  end  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  the  term  'contingency 
operation'  has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  101(26)  of  title  37.". 

SEC.  S26.  WAIVER  OF  BOARD  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
(fLlREMENTS. 

(a)    CERTIFICATION    INTERRUPTED   BY   CONTIN- 
GENCY Operation.— Chapter  5  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 303a  the  following  new  section: 
"§3036.  Waiver  of  board  certification  require- 

menti 

"(a)  Certification  Interrupted  by  Contin- 
gency Operation.— A  member  of  the  armed 
forces  described  in  subsection  (b)  who  completes 
the  board  certification  or  recertification  require- 
ments specified  in  section  302(a)(5),  302b(a)(5). 
302c(c)(3),  or  302c(d)(4)  of  this  title  before  the 
end  of  the  period  established  for  the  member  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  paid  si}ecial  pay  under 
the  applicable  section  for  active  duty  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  member  was  assigned  to  duty  in  sup- 
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port  of  a  contingency  operation  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  that  certification  and  recertification 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
member  was  unable  to  schedule  or  complete  that 
certification  or  recertification  earlier  because  of 
that  duty. 

"(b)  Eligible  Members  Described.— a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  a  tnember  who — 

"(1)  is  a  medical  or  dental  officer  or  a 
nonphysician  health  care  provider; 

"(2)  has  completed  any  required  residency 
training:  and 

"(3)  was.  except  for  the  board  certification  re- 
quirement, otherwise  eligible  for  special  pay 
under  section  302(a)(5).  302b(a)(5).  302c(c)(3).  or 
302c(d)(4)  of  this  title  during  a  duty  assignment 
in  support  of  a  contingency  operation. 

"(c)  Period  for  Certification— The  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  completion  of 
board  certification  or  recertification  require- 
ments with  respect  to  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  is  the  180-day  period  (extended  for  such 
additional  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate)  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  member  is  released  from  the 
duty  to  which  the  member  was  assigned  in  sup- 
port of  a  contingency  operation.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMEKDMEST.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
303a  the  following  new  item: 

"303b.    Waiver   of  board  certification   require- 
ments.". 

SEC.  627.  TRANSITIONAL  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  Health  Care  Provided.— Chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  1074b  as  section 
1074c:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1074a  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§10746.  Transitional  medic<il  and  dental 
care:  member*  on  active  duty  in  lupport  of 
contingency  operation! 

"(a)  Health  Care  Provided.— A  member  of 
the  armed  forces  described  in  subsection  (b),  and 
the  dependents  of  the  member,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  health  care  described  in  subsection  (c) 
upon  the  release  of  the  member  from  active  duty 
in  support  of  a  contingency  operation  until  the 
earlier  of— 

"(1)  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  release  of  the 
member  from  active  duty:  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  member  and  the 
dependents  of  the  member  are  covered  by  a 
health  plan  sponsored  by  an  employer. 

"(b)  Eligible  member  Described.— A  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  a  member  who — 

"(1)  is  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  and 
is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  in  support  of 
a  contingency  operation: 

"(2)  is  involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty 
under  section  673c  of  this  title  in  support  of  a 
contingency  operation:  or 

"(3)  voluntarily  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  in  sup- 
port of  a  contingency  operation. 

"(c)  Health  Care  Described.— The  health 
care  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is— 

"(1)  medical  and  dental  care  under  section 
1076  of  this  title  in  the  same  manner  as  a  de- 
pendent described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of  that 
section:  and 

"(2)  health  benefits  contracted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1079(a)  of  this  title  and  subject 
to  the  same  rates  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
persons  covered  under  that  section. 

"(d)  Contingency  Operation  Defined.— In 
this  section,  the  term  'contingency  operation' 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
101(26)  of  title  37.". 


(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
1074b  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"1074b.   Transitional  medical  and  dental  care: 
members  on  active  duty  in  support 
of  contingency  operations. 
"1074c.   Medical  care:  authority   to  provide  a 

wig.". 
SEC.    628.    SAVINGS    PROGRAM   FOR    OVERSEAS 
MEMBERS  AND  MEMBERS  IN  A  MISS- 
ING STATUS. 

(a)  MISSING  Members.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict."  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  or  a 
contingency  operation.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Other  Members.— Such  section  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorise  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  is  on  a  tem- 
porary duty  assignment  outside  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  in  support  of  a  contin- 
gency operation  to  make  deposits  of  unallotted 
current  pay  and  allowances  during  that  duty  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(c)  Definitions.— Subsection  (g)  of  such  sec- 
tion (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'missing  status'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  in  section  551(2)  of  title  37. 

"(2)  The  term  'Vietnam  conflict'  means  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  February  28,  1961,  and  ending 
on  May  7.  1975. 

"(3)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  conflict'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  January  16,  1991,  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

"(4)  The  term  'contingency  operation'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  101(26)  of 
title  37.". 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

sec.  631.  increase  in  amount  of  death  gra- 
Tunv. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1478  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"equal  to  six  months'  pay"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$6,000.". 

TITLE  Vn— HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Health  Care  Services 

SEC.    701.  PROVISION  OF  CONVERSION  HEALTH 
POUCIES. 

(a)  Transitional  Health  Care.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  1145  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Conversion  Health  Policy  Defined.— 
In  this  section,  the  term  'conversion  health  pol- 
icy' means  a  health  insurance  policy  or  program 
that  is— 

"(1)  developed  and  offered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  developed  through  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  private  insurer  and 
offered  by  the  private  insurer:  and 

"(2)  available  for  purchase  by  or  for  the  use 
of  a  person  who  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  who  is  no  longer  a  covered  bene- 
ficiary under  chapter  55  of  this  title.". 

(b)  FORMER  Spouses.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1086a  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  os 
follows: 


"(c)  Conversion  Health  policy  Defined.— 
In  this  section,  the  term  'conversion  health  pol- 
icy '  means  a  health  insurance  policy  or  program 
that  is— 

"(1)  developed  and  offered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  developed  through  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  private  insurer  and 
offered  by  the  private  insurer:  and 

"(2)  available  for  purchase  by  or  for  the  use 
of  a  person  who  is  a  dependent  for  a  one-year 
period  under  section  1072(2)(H)  of  this  title.". 
SEC.  702.  MENTAL  HEALTH  SOtVICES. 

(a)  Partial  Hospital  Care.— Not  later  than 
January  I,  1992,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
implement  a  partial  hospitali2ation  benefit  for 
mental  health  services  provided  under  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  section  1079  or  1086  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "partial  hospitalization" 
means  intensive  treatment  provided  at  a  hos- 
pital for  repeated  periods  of  less  than  24  hours. 

(b)  Individual  Case  Management  Pro- 
grams.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  1079  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(16)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish  a 
program  for  the  individual  case  management  of 
a  person  covered  by  this  section  or  section  1086 
of  this  title  who  has  extraordinary  medical  or 
psychological  disorders,  including  a  program 
that  waives  benefit  limitations  contained  in  this 
subsection  or  section  1077(b)  of  this  title  and  au- 
thorizes the  payment  for  such  services  and  sup- 
plies as  the  Secretary  determines  are  cost  effec- 
tive and  appropriate.". 

(c)  Certification  of  Residential  Treat- 
ment Care  Providers— Effective  October  1, 
1991,  subsection  (i)  of  section  1079  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
for  the  biennial  examination  of  each  residential 
treatment  care  center  certified  to  provide  inpa- 
tient mental  health  services  to  persons  covered 
by  this  section  or  section  1086  of  this  title.  A  res- 
idential treatment  care  center  that  fails  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  for  certification  upon  such 
an  examination  shall  be  given  a  three-month  pe- 
riod in  which  to  file  a  satisfactory  corrective  ac- 
tion plan  to  achieve  certification.  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  examination  of 
a  residential  treatment  care  center  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  decertification  of  the 
center  and  notify  the  center  that  decision.". 
SEC.  703.  HOSPICE  CARE. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  1077  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  except 
that  palliative  care  and  support  services  under 
hospice  care  may  be  provided  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  hospice  care  is  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  continued  inpatient  hos- 
pitalization for  a  patient.". 

Part  B— Health  Care  Management 
sec.  711.  rexision  in  umttation  on  reduc- 
tions in  number  of  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  department  of 

DEFENSE. 

Section  711  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510: 104  Stat.  1582)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "medical 
personnel  below"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"September  30,  1989."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "medical  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  below  the  baseline  number": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  inserting  "medical" 
after  "military":  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at 
following  new  paragraph 

■•(3)   The  term 
number  equal  to  II  e 

•■(A)  the  numbe} 
on  September  30 
officers  of  the  S'av  i 

'(B)  the  number 
commissioned  officers 
September  30.  1991 

SEC.  7U.  REPEAL 
ARMEi* 
SIOSS 


baseline  number'  means  the 
sum  of— 

of  medical  personnel  serving 
1989,  excluding  commissioned 

and 
of  medical  personnel  who  are 
of  the  Navy  serving  on 
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designc  ted  may  not.  at  any  time,  ei- 
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the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the 


may  be  provided  in  any 
ther  insurance  plan  or  pro- 
coverage  for  those  serv- 


of  Defense  may  enter  into 

an  existing  contract)  with 

under     which      the 

to  organize  and  operate,  di- 

a  subcontractor,  a  managed 

for  the  provision  of  health 

section  and  section  1086  of  this 

health  care  network  shall  in- 
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Health  Care  Services  i\ 
liEGios  OF  ViRGiMA.—(l)  Using 
pro  nded  in  section  1092  of  title  10. 
.  and  section  1079(n)  of  that 
subsection  (a)),  the  Secretary 
Undertake  a  program  to  provide 
health  care  services  to  mem- 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty 
benkficiaries  under  chapter  55  of 
"^dewater  region  of  the  State  of 
shall— 
the  primary  features  of  man- 
with  cost  containment  initia- 
lization review,  preadmission 
of  provider  networks. 
.  or  care  with  civilian  providers 
Qons.  and 

on  the  catchment  area  man- 
projects  required  by  sec- 
National  Defense  Authoriza- 
Years  1988  and  1989  (Public 
Stat.  1117). 

of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
ices  under  the  program  re- 
s^bsection  shall  begin  not  later 
1992.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
appropriated  for  delivery  of 
ires  in  the  Tidewater  region  of 
la.  including  those  funds  ap- 


propriated for  services  provided  under  sections 
1079  and  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  local  manager  of  this 
program. 

SEC.  715.  HEALTH  CARE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  FOR  THE  AREA  OF  NEW- 
PORT, RHODE  ISLAND. 

(a)  Demosstratios'  Project  Required.— In 
order  to  control  the  cost  of  medical  care,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  undertake  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
inpatient  medical  services  m  the  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  area  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  and  covered  beneficiaries 
under  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
based  on  an  external  partnership  agreement  or 
agreements  with  civilian  health  care  facilities 
and  providers.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  Secretary  shall  negotiate  such  agreements 
on  a  discounted  basis  at  rates  less  those  pre- 
scribed by  diagnosis  related-groups. 

(b)  WAIVER    OF  CHAMPUS   COPAYMEST.-U) 

In  order  to  encourage  participation  by  covered 
beneficiaries  in  the  demonstration  project  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  permit  a  health  care  facility  or  provider 
participating  in  the  project  to  reduce  or  waive 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  of  sections  1079 
and  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  is  cost-effective  to 
permit  such  reduction  or  waiver. 

(2)  If  a  health  care  facility  or  provider  partici- 
pating in  this  demonstration  project  reduces  or 
waives  cost-sharing  requirements  for  health  care 
services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require 
the  facility  or  provider  to  certify  that  the 
amount  charged  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
such  health  care  was  not  increased  above  the 
amount  that  the  facility  or  provider  would  have 
charged  the  Federal  Government  for  such  health 
care  had  the  payment  not  been  reduced  or 
waived.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  further 
require  a  health  care  facility  or  provider  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  Secretary  to  show  the 
compliance  of  the  facility  or  provider  with  this 
paragraph. 

(c)  negotiatioss  Regardisg  Waiver  of 
Medicare  CoPAYMESTS.—The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  permit  a  waiver  of  the  deductible  and 
copayment  under  medicare  program  for  covered 
beneficiaries  in  the  demonstration  project  re- 
quired by  this  section  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
waiver  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
SEC.   71S.   CLARIFICATION  OF  RESTRICTION  ON 

CHAMPUS  AS  A  SECONDARY  PAYER. 

Section   1079(j)(l)   of  title   10,    United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  or  covered  by." 
after  "person  enrolled  in". 
SEC.  717.  CLARIFICATION  OF  RIGHT  OF  THE  UNTT- 

ED     STATES     TO     COLLECT     FROM 

THIRD-PARTY  PAYERS. 

Section  1095(i)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  no  fault 
insurance". 

TITLE  VlII—ACQUISmOS  POUCY,  ACQUI- 
SITION MANAGEMENT,  AND  RELATED 
MATTERS 

Part  a— Modifications  to  Existing  Law 
sec.  ml.  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance   cooperative    agreement 

PROGRAM 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  Defense  Agencies  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  $9,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
each  of  such  fiscal  years  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  cooperative  agreements  under 
chapter  142  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  802.  OVERSEAS  WORKLOAD  PROGRAM. 

Section  1465(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public 


Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1700)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "fiscal  year  1991"  the  following  "or 
1992". 

SEC.  803,  EXTENSION  AND  CLARIFICATION  OF 
COVERAGE  OF  PROCUREMENT  UMI- 
TATION  ON  VALVES  AND  MACHINE 
TOOLS. 

(a)  E.XTESSIOS  Through  Fiscal  Year  1996.— 
Section  2507(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (I)  by  striking  out  "Dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Effective  through  fiscal 
year  1996.". 

(b)  APPLICABILITY.— Such  section  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
after  paragraph  (2): 

"(3)  Contracts  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  in- 
clude the  follounng: 

"(A)  Contracts  for  the  procurement  of  items 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  for  use  in  any  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  facilities. 

"(B)  Contracts  entered  into  by  contractors  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  pro- 
curement of  items  described  in  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  the  items  to  other  con- 
tractors as  Government-furnished  equipment. 

"(4)  In  any  case  in  which  a  contract  subject 
to  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  includes  the 
procurement  of  more  than  one  Federal  Supply 
Class  of  mcichine  tools  or  machine  tools  and  ac- 
cessories described  in  paragraph  (2),  each  sup- 
ply class  shall  be  evaluated  separately  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  limitation  in 
this  subsection  applies.". 
Part  B— Other  acquisition  poucy  Matters 

sec.  811.  PAYMENT  PROTECTIONS  FOR  St/B- 
contractors  under  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Requirements.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§24100,    Contraett:    tuhconlractor   payment 

provUion* 

"(a)  NOTIFICATIONS  BY  PRIME  CONTRAC- 
TORS.—(1)  With  respect  to  a  defense  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
small  business  prime  contractor,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  require  the  small  business  prime 
contractor  to  submit  the  following  notifications 
to  each  first  tier  subcontractor  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor: 

"(A)  A  notification— 

"(i)  at  the  time  of  submission  of  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  a  progress  pay- 
ment which  incorporates  the  work  of  the  sub- 
contractor, that  the  prime  contractor  has  sub- 
mitted such  a  request:  or 

"(ii)  at  any  time  during  the  performance  of 
the  subcontract,  of  the  payment  terms  of  the  de- 
fense contract  between  the  prime  contractor  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  payment 
terms  of  the  subcontract  between  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  the  subcontractor,  but  only  if  the 
prime  contractor  and  subcontractor  agree  to  ac- 
cept notification  described  in  this  clause  rather 
than  notification  described  in  clause  (i). 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  small  business 
prime  contractor  determines  that  all  or  part  of 
the  subcontractor's  request  to  the  prime  contrac- 
tor for  payment  should  be  withheld  by  the  prime 
contractor  because  of  a  dispute,  a  notification — 

"(i)  of  the  amount  in  dispute:  and 

"(ii)  of  the  actions  that  the  prime  contractor 
believes  should  be  taken  by  the  subcontractor  in 
order  to  receive  payrnent  of  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute. 

"(2)(A)  With  respect  to  a  defense  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
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prime  contractor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
require  the  prime  contractor  to  submit  the  notifi- 
cation described  in  subparagraph  (B)  to  any 
first  tier  subcontractor  of  the  prime  contractor 
that  has  not  received  final  payment  from  the 
prime  contractor. 

"(B)  The  notification  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  a  notification,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission of  a  request  by  the  prime  contractor  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  final  payment  for 
work  performed  under  the  contract,  that  the 
prime  contractor  has  submitted  such  request. 

"(3)  If  a  small  business  prime  contractor  pro- 
vides a  notification  to  a  subcontractor  under 
paragraph  <1)(B),  the  prime  contractor  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  such  notification  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(b)  ACCESS  TO  Terms  of  Subcostracts.— 
With  respect  to  a  defense  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a  small  busi- 
ness prime  contractor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  the  small  business  prime  contractor 
to  provide  access  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
upon  request  by  the  Department,  to  the  terms  of 
any  contract  entered  into  by  the  prime  contrac- 
tor with  a  first  tier  subcontractor. 

"(c)  Certification  of  Subcontractor  Pay- 
ment.—(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  make  a 
progress  payment  to  a  small  business  prime  con- 
tractor for  work  performed  under  a  defense  con- 
tract until  the  contractor  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  certification  of  subcontractor  payment 
as  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  of  subcontractor  pay- 
ment required  under  paragraph  (1)  is  a  certifi- 
cation that,  to  the  best  of  the  contractor's 
knowledge  and  belief,  the  contractor  is  not  de- 
linquent in  payment  of  any  first  tier  subcontrac- 
tor in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  existing  sub- 
contracts under  the  contract. 

"(3)  A  certification  of  subcontractor  payment 
is  not  required  under  this  subsection  before  the 
first  progress  payment  under  a  defense  contract 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(d)  Availability  of  Information  to  Sub- 
contractors.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  each  con- 
tracting office  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
required  to  immediately  provide,  upon  request 
by  a  first  tier  subcontractor  of  a  prime  contrac- 
tor, information  relating  to  payments  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  prime  contrac- 
tor that  cover  work  carried  out  by  the  sub- 
contractor. The  regulations  shall  require  that 
only  such  information  as  would  be  available 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  if  a  request  by  a  sub- 
contractor were  submitted  under  such  section, 
shall  be  available  under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(I)  The  term  'defense  contract'  means  any 
prime  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  goods  or  services  other  than  construction  in 
an  amount  exceeding  the  small  purchase  thresh- 
old. 

"(2)  The  term  'prime  contractor'  means  a  per- 
son awarded  a  defense  contract  directly  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  includes  a  small 
business  prime  contractor. 

"(3)  The  term  'small  biisiness  prime  contrac- 
tor' means  a  prime  contractor  which  is  a  small 
business. 

"(4)  The  term  'small  business'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  3  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  that  section. 

"(5)  The  term  'first  tier  subcontractor'  means 
a  person  awarded  a  subcontract  directly  by  a 
prime  contractor  under  a  defense  contract. 

"(6)  The  term  'small  purchase  threshold'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section  2302(7) 
of  this  title. ". 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"2410c.  Contracts:  subcontractor  payment  provi- 
sions.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2410c  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
after  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  GAO  Study  and  Report.— (l)  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the 
payment  terms  and  actual  payment  practices 
under  defense  contracts  entered  into  between 
prime  contractors  and  first  tier  subcontractors. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  report  shall  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "defense  contract"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  2410c  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)),  except  that  such  term  includes  contracts 
for  construction. 

(B)  The  terms  "prime  contractor"  and  "first 
tier  subcontractor"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  by  section  2410c  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 

SEC.  812.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  EURO- 
PEAN mUTARY  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES. 

(a)  European  Procurement  Practices.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  track  procurement  by  European  govern- 
ments of  American-made  military  goods  and 
services  and  evaluate  the  effect  of  initiatives  by 
the  European  Community  and  the  Independent 
European  Program  Group  on  such  procurement: 

(2)  determine  whether  price,  capability,  or 
laws  requiring  the  purchase  of  European  goods 
are  critical  factors  in  the  awarding  by  such 
Governments  of  contracts  for  military  goods  and 
services: 

(3)  establish  a  procedure  for  discussion  with 
domestic  defense  firms  about  contract  awards  by 
European  governments  that  the  firms  believe 
were  awarded  unfairly:  and 

(4)  determine  if  domestic  defense  firms  are 
subject  to  discriminatory  practices  or  other  bar- 
riers in  Europe  with  respect  to  the  award  of 
contracts  for  military  goods  and  services. 

(b)  Defense  Trade  a.kd  Cooperation  Work- 
ing Group.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  formal  defense  trade  and  cooperation 
working  group.  The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to 
examine,  coordinate,  and  formulate  United 
States  positions  on  European  initiatives  that  af- 
fect United  States  defense  trade,  cooperation, 
and  technology  security. 

(c)  GAO  Review.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  conduct  a  review  to  determine  how  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion are  implementing  their  bilateral  reciprocal 
defense  trade  memorandums  of  understanding 
with  the  United  States.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  complete  the  review,  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  results  of  the  rexnew,  not 
later  than  February  1,  1992. 

SEC.    813.    AMENDMENTS    TO    WHISTLEBLOWER 
PROTECTION  PROVISION. 

(a)  Protection  of  Disclosures  to  Over- 
sight Officials.— (1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1034  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  an  Inspector  General"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  an  Inspector 
General,  or  a  Government  oversight  official". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 


"(3)  The  term  'Government  oversight  official' 
means  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  is  as- 
signed to  or  belongs  to  an  organization  respon- 
sible for  audit,  inspection,  investigation,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  or  regulation.". 

(3)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  Inspector  General" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, or  Government  oversight  official". 

(4)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  for  chapter  53  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Inspector  General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  Inspector  General,  or  Government  oversight 
official". 

(b)  Investigation  Respo.ksibilities  of  In- 
spectors General.— Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
1034  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Inspector  General  Investigations.— 
(I)(A)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  submits 
to  an  Inspector  General  an  allegation  that  a 
personnel  action  prohibited  by  subsection  (b) 
has  been  taken  (or  threatened)  against  the  mem- 
ber with  respect  to  a  communication  described 
in  paragraph  (2),  an  investigation  shall  be  un- 
dertaken under  subparagraph  (B).  In  the  case 
of  an  allegation  received  by  any  Inspector  Gen- 
eral other  than  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (or  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  in  the  case 
of  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy),  such  Inspector  General  shall,  not  later 
than  14  days  after  receiving  the  allegation,  no- 
tify the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (or  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  as  the  case  rnay  be)  of 
the  allegation. 

"(B)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  submits 
an  allegation  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  allegation  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (or  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy),  the  Inspector  General  shall  either  expe- 
ditiously investigate  the  allegation  or  transmit 
the  allegation  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
armed  force  concerned  for  investigation  and 
oversee  and  review  such  investigation:  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  allegation  submitted  to 
an  Inspector  General  other  than  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (or  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, as  the  case  may  be),  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (or  of 
Transportation)  shall  either  expeditiously  inves- 
tigate the  allegation  or  oversee  and  review  an 
investigation  by  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
armed  force  concerned.". 

SEC.   814.   CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSON- 
NEL WORK  PRODUCT. 

(a)  Control  of  Work  Product.— Chapter 
137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  2313  the  following  new 
section: 

"§23130.  Oversight  of  iicquiaition  programa: 
control  of  work  product  of  Department  of 
Defente  pertonnel 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  a 
contractor  performing  work  in  connection  with 
an  acquisition  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (including  a  program  involving  highly 
sensitive  information)  is  not  authorized  or  per- 
mitted to  have  control  over  the  work  product  of 
appropriately  cleared  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  engaged  in  oversight  of  that  pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
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(e)  Limitations.— (1)  Not  more  than  $7,000,000 
of  the  amount  provided  from  the  CISC  Initiative 
Fund  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  may  be  used  to  purchase  items 
with  a  unit  cost  in  excess  of  $15,000. 

(2)  Funds  may  not  be  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  activity  that  has  been  denied  au- 
thorization by  Congress. 

SEC.  903.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIRED  REDUCTION  IN 
DEFENSE  ACQUISITION 

WORKFORCE. 

Section  905  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  104  Stat.  1621)  is  repealed. 

Part  B— Professional  .Military  education 

SEC.  911.  SUPPORT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  UIU- 
TARY  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that — 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  system  of 
professional  military  education  is  increasingly 
important  during  this  period  in  which  United 
States  military  forces  are  being  reduced  to  their 
lowest  levels  since  World  War  II:  and 

(2)  the  pressures  generated  by  reductions  in 
military  forces  should  not  be  allowed  to  negate 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Panel  on  Military  Education 
(United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress) published  on  April  21.  1989. 

(b)  STATE.VENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY.— 
The  Congress  urges,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
fully  expects  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to — 

(1)  continue  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  schools  of  the  professional  military  edu- 
cation system  and  the  joint  curriculum  taught 
at  those  schools; 

(2)  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  report  of  the  Panel  on 
Military  Education  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
concerning  student  and  faculty  mixes  and  fac- 
ulty-student ratios  are  met; 

(3)  maintain  a  correspondence  course  for  the 
National  Defense  University  fully  comparable, 
in  terms  of  funding,  faculty,  support,  and  all 
other  appropriate  indicators,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced correspondence  course  offered  by  any 
professional  military  education  school  operated 
by  a  military  department;  and 

(4)  limit  attendance  at  the  Phase  11  Joint  Pro- 
fessional Military  Education  Course  taught  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  to  officers  who 
have  received  Phase  I  Joint  Professional  Mili- 
tary Education  in  residence  as  students  at  a 
professional  military  education  school  operated 
by  a  military  department  or  a  joint  professional 
military  education  school. 

SEC.  911.  AUTHORITY  TO  HIRE  ClYIUAN  FACULTY 
HEMBERS  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
NATIONAL  STRATEGIC  STUDY. 

Section  1595(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Institute  for  Na- 
tional Strategic  Study,"  after  "Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,". 

SEC.  913.  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  STAFF  COLLEGE. 

Section  663(e)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  before  "The";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  -principal 
course  of  instruction'  means  any  course  of  in- 
struction offered  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege as  Phase  II  joint  professional  military  edu- 
cation.". 

TITLE  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  a— Financial  and  Budget  Matters 

SEC.  tool.  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  authority  To  Transfer  authoriza- 
tions.— (I)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
amounts  of  authorizations  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  this  division  for  any 
fiscal  year  between  any  such  authorizations  for 
that  fiscal  year  (or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred  shall 
be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  authorization  to  which  trans- 
ferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for  any 
fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
transfer  under  the  authority  of  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  Limitations.— The  authority  provided  by 
this  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority  for 
items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than  the  items 
from  which  authority  is  transferred;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority  for 
an  item  that  has  been  denied  authorization  by 
Congress. 

(c)  Effect  on  authorization  amounts.— a 
transfer  made  from  one  account  to  another 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  account  to  which  the  amount  is  transferred 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  transferred. 

(d)  NOTICE  TO  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of  trans- 
fers made  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

SEC.    1002.   DATE  FOR   TRANSMTTTAL    OF  JOINT 
OMBICBO  ANNUAL  OUTLAY  REPORT. 

(a)  Change  in  Date.— Subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  Public  Law  101-189  (103  Stat.  1364;  10 
U.S.C.  114a  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Not  later  than  December  15.  1989.  and  not  later 
than  December  15  of  each  year  thereafter,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not  later  than  the  day 
on  which  the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Such  sub- 
section is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  budget"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  all  that 
follows  through  "is  submitted"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  that  budget". 

(c)  Cross-Reference  Correction.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (i)(l)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(1)". 

SEC.  1003.  FOREIGN  NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES  SEPA- 
RATION PAY  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— (I)  Chapter 

81  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  section  1583  the  following  new 
section: 

"§1S81.  Foreign  National  Employer*  Separa- 
tion Pay  Account 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  A\D  PURPOSE.— There  is 
established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  an  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  'Foreign  National  Em- 
ployees Separation  Pay  Account.  Defense'.  The 
account  shall  be  used  for  the  accumulation  of 
funds  to  finance  obligations  of  the  United  States 
for  separation  pay  for  foreign  national  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  DEPOSITS  Into  account.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  into  the  ac- 
count all  amounts  that  were  obligated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  that  remain  unex- 
pended for  separation  pay  for  foreign  national 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deposit 
into  the  account  from  applicable  appropriations 
all  amounts  obligated  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  for  separation  pay  for 
foreign  national  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(c)  Pay.ments  from  account.— Amounts  in 
the  account  remain  available  for  expenditure  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  for  which  obli- 
gated until  expended. 
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"(d)  Deobligated  Funds.— Any  amount  in 
the  account  that  is  deobligated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
deobligation  for  recording,  adjusting,  and  liq- 
uidating amounts  properly  chargeable  to  the  li- 
ability of  the  United  States  for  which  the  obliga- 
tion was  made.  Any  such  deobligated  amount 
remaining  at  the  end  of  such  two-year  period 
shall  be  canceled. 

"(e)  Employees  Covered.— This  section  ap- 
plies only  with  respect  to  separation  pay  of  for- 
eign nationals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  a  contract,  a  treaty,  or  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  a  foreign  nation 
that  provides  for  payment  of  separation  pay.'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
item  relating  to  section  1583  the  following  new 
item: 

"1581.  Foreign  National  Employees  Separa- 
tion Pay  Account.". 
(b)  COSFORMISG  AMENDMEKTS.— Section  1592 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(including  funds  in  the  For- 
eign National  Employees  Separation  Pay  Ac- 
count. Defense,  established  under  I5SI  of  this 
title)"  after  "Funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  contract  performed  in  a 
foreign  country"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  contract,  a  treaty,  or  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  a  foreign  nation  that  provides 
for  payment  of  separation  pay". 

Part  B— Naval  Vessels  and  Related 
Matters 

sec.  1021.  uhotation  on  procurement  of  an- 
chor and  mooring  chain. 

Section  2507  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Anchor  and  mooring  Chain.— il)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  procure  anchor 
and  mooring  chain,  except  chain  with  a  diame- 
ter greater  than  four  inches,  unless — 

"(A)  the  anchor  and  mooring  chain  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  components  of 
the  chain  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  components  of  anchor  and 
mooring  chain  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  if 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  components  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  components  produced 
or  manufactured  outside  the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'manufac- 
tured' includes  cutting,  heat  treating,  quality 
control,  testing  of  chain,  and  welding  (including 
the  forging  and  shot  blasting  process). ". 

SEC.  lOii.  EXTENSION  OF  AVTHORITT  FOR  AVIA- 
TION DEPOTS  AND  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARDS TO  ENGAGE  IN  DEFENSE-RE- 
LATED PRODUCTION  AND  SERVICES. 

Section  1425  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510:  104  Stat.  1684)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "During 
fiscal  year  1991,  naval"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Naval": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Expiration  of  authority.— The  author- 
ity provided  by  this  section  expires  on  September 
30,  1992.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "*"#  ««••  y-  i»i"  in  the 
section  heading. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous 
sec.  1031.  technical  and  clerical  amend- 
ments to  title  10,  united  states 

CODS. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 


(1)  Section  2306a(e)(l)(A)(ii)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986". 

(2)  Section  2608(g)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  before  "Upon  request". 

(3)  Section  4542  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (f)":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)(3)". 

SEC.  1032.  EMERGENCY  DIRECT  LOANS  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS  IN 
COMMUNITIES  ADVERSELY  AF- 
FECTED BY  TROOP  DEPLOYMENTS 
DURING  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CON- 
FUCT. 

(a)  LOA.\s  AUTHORIZED.— Of  the  amount  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  sections  4103(b)  and  4203(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Economic  Adjustment.  Diversification, 
Conversion,  and  Stabilization  Act  of  1990  (10 
U.S.C.  2391  note),  115,000,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  making  emergency  direct  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  described  in  subsection 
(b)  that  are  located  in  a  county  in  the  United 
States  in  which  at  least  five  small  business  con- 
cerns have  suffered  severe  economic  infury  as  a 
result  of  the  emergency  deployment  of  members 
and  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  military  in- 
stallations in  or  near  that  county.  A  direct  loan 
made  under  this  section  to  a  small  business  con- 
cern may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(b)  Eligible  Small  Business  Concerns.— a 
small  business  concern  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  a  small  business  concern  that — 

(1)  has  suffered  economic  injury  as  a  result  of 
the  emergency  deployment  of  members  and  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  and 

(2)  has  been  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
under  terms  and  interest  rates  as  provided  in 
section  7(c)(5)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(c)(5)(C)). 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "small  business  concern"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632),  as  refined  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  loans  under  section  7(a)  of  that  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "emergency  deployment"  means 
the  deployment  of  members  and  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  military  installations  in  or 
near  a  county  that— 

(A)  commenced  after  July  31,  1990,  and  before 
October  1,  1991,  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict:  and 

(B)  consists  of  at  least  20,000  members  and  60 
percent  of  the  members  normally  assigned  to 
those  installations. 

(3)  The  term  "county"  includes  other  equiva- 
lent political  subdivisions. 

(d)  Rulemaking.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall  prescribe  interim  final  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  promulgating  such 
regulations,  except  that  the  Secretary  and  Ad- 
ministrator may  solicit  comments  in  making  any 
modification  of  such  regulations. 

(e)  Time  for  Transfer:  Prohibition  on  Use 
OF  Other  Funds.— {l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  the  transfer  required  by  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  funds  other  than  those  funds  trans- 
ferred under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
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Administration  as  capital  to  provide  loans  under 
this  section. 

DIVISION  B—MJUTARY  CONSTRUCTION 
A  UTHORIZATIONS 
SEC.  2001.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1992  and  1993". 

TTTLE  XXI— ARMY 

Part  a— Fiscal  Year  1992 

sec.  2101.  authorized  army  construction 
and  land  acquisttion  projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  the  following 
installation  and  location  inside  the  United 
States: 

ALABAMA 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  S105.800.000. 
Fort  Rucker,  $17,700,000. 
Redstone  Arsenal.  $74,700,000. 
ALASKA 

Fort  Greely,  $7,600,000. 
Fort  Wainwright.  $4,200,000. 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca,  $5,900,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  $4,700,000. 
Fort  Irwin.  $10,320,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot.  $1,950,000. 
COLORADO 

Fort  Carson,  $10,500,000. 
Pueblo  Army  Depot,  $6,300,000. 

GEORGIA 
Fort  Benning.  $2,150,000. 
Fort  Gordon.  $1,200,000. 
Fort  Stewart,  $950,000. 

HAWAII 
Fort  Shatter,  $5,650,000. 
Schofield  Barracks.  $3,650,000. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Riley,  $1,800,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Fort  Campbell.  $17,050,000. 
Fort  Knox.  $23,450,000- 

LOUISIANA 
Fort  Polk,  $22,730,000. 

MARYLAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  $7,250,000. 
Fort  Ritchie,  $2,400,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Natick  Research  Center,  $4250,000. 

MISSOURI 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  $12,200,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Cold  Regions  Laboratory.  $3,700,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Fort  Dix,  $20,000,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  $4,250,000. 

NEW  YORK 
Seneca  Army  Depot,  $1,150,000. 
United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point, 
$7,300,000. 
Fort  Drum,  $6,450,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Bragg,  $13,400,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Fort  Sill.  $3,350,000. 

OREGON 

Umatilla  Army  Depot.  $11,100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  $3,150,000. 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  $10,100,000. 

TEXAS 
Fort  Bliss,  $22,200,000. 
Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  $3,400,000. 
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Fort  Hood.  USJOAOOO 
Fort  Sam  Houston 
Red  River  Army  D  ?pot 


Dugway  Proving 
Tooele  Army  Depc  t 
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Fort  A. P.  Hill.  tS 
Fort  Belvoir,  S5 
Fort  Eustis.  tS.Sa^OOO 
Fort  Lee.  $18,000 
Fort  Myer.  S5.5M, 
Fort  Pickett.  $2., 
Fort  Story,  $900 


$4,350,000. 

.  $2,020,000. 
UTAH 
i  'round.  $4,000,000. 

$14,700,000. 
Virginia 
00.000. 
000. 


no. 

.000. 


f.SO). 
KOtO. 


Fort  Lewis,  $31,00  \ 


5  0.( 


IS< 


Fort  McCoy.  $18.. 
cos\ 
Classified  Locatio:  i 
(b)  Outside  the 
retary  of  the  Army 
and    may    carry 
projects  in  the  amoi  i 
installation   and 
States: 
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.000. 
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000. 
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.  $3,000,000. 

United  States.— The  Sec- 
may  acquire  real  property 
out  military  construction 
nt  shown  for  the  following 
Ideation    outside   the   United 


th> 


engine  rnng 


Kwajalein.  $77 
SBC.  tiea.  FAMILY 

(a)  CO.\STRVCTld^i 
Secretary  of  the 
military  family 
using  amounts 
2105(a)(6)(A).  at 
the  number  of  units 
shown,  for  each  i 

(1)  Fort  Hunter 
dred  and  fifty-four 

(2)  Fort  Irwin 
seventy-two  units. 

(3)  Fort  Carson, 

(4)  Fort  Stewart. 

(5)  Hawaii,  Oahu 
sixty  units.  $41,500. 

(6)  Fort  Leonard 
$360,000. 

(7)  Fort  Lee,  Virg^i 

(b)  PLA.SNING  ANl 
the  Army  may.  usin 
suant  to  section 
tectural  and 
Hon  design  activities 
struction    or 
housing    units    in 
$5,220,000. 

(c)  Waiver  of 
family  housing 
(a)  to  be  construed 
be  constructed  for 
who  hold  positions 
special  command 
Secretary  of  Defens^) 
tion  2826  of  title 
units  may  be 
of  not  more  than  3 

(2)  For  the 
term  "net  floor  arta 
that  term  by  sectiaji 
States  Code. 
SBC.  iioa. 

HOUSINp 

Subject   to   sectio^ 
States  Code,  the 
using  atnounts 
2105(a)(6)(A). 
housing  in  an 
SBC.  itOd.  DEFENSE 

The    Secretary 
amounts 
2105(a)(5).  make 
Transportation  for 
roads  under  section 
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BqVSlNC. 

AND     ACQUISITION.— The 

Arttiy  may  construct  or  acquire 

houting  units  (including  land). 

appT^/priated  pursuant  to  section 

following  installations  in 

shown,  and  in  the  amount 

nstpllation: 

^fggett.  California,  one  hun- 

nits,  $22,000,000. 
California,  one  hundred  and 

000,000. 
Colorado,  one  unit.  $150,000. 
(feorgia,  one  unit.  $190,000. 
Various,  three  hundred  and 

dpo. 

Wood.  Afissouri.  two  units, 

ia,  one  unit.  $270,000. 

Design.— The  Secretary  of 

amounts  appropriated  pur- 

21^(a)(6)(A).  carry  out  archi- 

services  and  construc- 

with  respect  to  the  con- 

imprdbement    of  military   family 

m   amount    not   to   exceed 


S  'ACE 


Limitations.— {1)  The 
authorized  by  subsection 
at  Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  shall 
a  tsignment  to  general  officers 
IS  commanders  or  who  hold 
pofitions  (as  designated  by  the 
and  notwithstanding  sec- 
United  States  Code,  the 
constructed  icith  the  net  floor  area 
square  feet, 
purppse  of  this  subsection,  the 
"  has  the  meaning  given 
2826(f)  of  title  10,  United 

/MPROVEkE-NTS 


TO  mUTARY  FAMILY 
USTTS. 

2825   of  title   10,    United 

Secretary  of  the  Army  may, 

appi  ypriated  pursuant  to  section 

impr(  ve  existing  military  family 

amoi  nt  not  to  exceed  $74,980,000. 

.  iCCBSS  ROADS. 

the    Army    may.    using 

pursuant     to    section 

advances  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  construction  of  defense 

210  of  title  23,  United  States 


Code,  at  the  following  locations  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

(1)  Yakima  Firing  Center,  Washington, 
$4,400,000. 

(2)  Fort  Eustis.  Virginia,  $2,800,000. 

SBC.  2105.  AVTBORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1991,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  total  amount  of  $3,075,515,000.  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2101(a). 
$636,020,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2101(b), 
$77,400,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $114,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  under  section  2807  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  $118,400,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  construction  of  defense  access  roads 
under  section  210  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
$7,200,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  and  facilities.  $162,670,000. 

(B)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  functions  described  in  section  2833  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code),  $1,397,025,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  $360,783,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  worldwide. 

(7)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Program, 
as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  $84,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(8)  For  major  military  repair  projects,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2813  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  2804  of  this  Act,  at 
various  locations  and  installations.  $478,800,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Projects.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2101  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  il06.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FAMILY  HOUSING 
PROJECT  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  HAVE 
BEE.\  APPROPRIATED. 

Section  2102(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (division 
B  of  Public  Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1760)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Kansas,  Fort  Riley, 
two  hundred  and  four  units,  $12,500,000."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Kansas.  Fort  Riley, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  units.  $16,500,000.". 

SEC.  tlOl.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  E.XTE.SSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 

Fiscal  Year  1989  Projects.— Notwithstanding 
section  2701  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
100-456:  102  Stat.  2115).  authorizations  for  the 
following  projects  authorized  in  sections  2101 
and  2102  of  that  Act.  as  extended  by  section 
2106(c)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (division  B  of  Pub- 
lic IMW  101-510:  104  Stat.  1762)  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1.  1992.  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1993  (other  than  this 
Act),  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Battalion  headquarters  in  the  amount  of 
$2,300,000  at  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska. 


(2)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  one 
hundred  and  eight  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,100,000  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

(3)  Operations  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$5,300,000  at  Location  276  (Turkey). 

(b)  Extension  of  authorization  of  Certain 
Fiscal  Year  1990  Projects.— Notunthstanding 
section  2701(b)(1)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-189:  103  Stat.  1645),  authoriza- 
tions for  the  following  projects  authorized  in 
sections  2101  and  2102  of  that  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  October  1,  1992,  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1993  (other  than  this 
Act),  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  two 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $400,000  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Alabama. 

(2)  Military  operations  on  urbanized  terrain 
in  the  amount  of  $5,600,000  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. Hawaii. 

(3)  Alter  dormitory  in  the  amount  of  $3,750,000 
at  Melvin  Price  Support  Center,  Illinois. 

(4)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas. 

(5)  Ml  Tank  driver  training  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000  at  Fort  Knox.  Kentucky. 

(6)  Improve  electrical  distribution  in  the 
amount  of  $8,600,000  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey. 

(7)  Armament  technology  laboratory  in  the 
amount  of  $11,800,000  at  Picatinny  Arsenal.  New 
Jersey. 

(8)  Vehicle  maintenance  facility  in  the  amount 
of  $1,400,000  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 

(9)  Enlisted  petroleum  training  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $8,300,000  at  Fort  L.ee,  Virginia. 

(10)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  one 
unit,  in  the  amount  of  $210,000  at  Fort  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia. 

(11)  Sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  amount  of 
$3,250,000  at  Kwajalein.  Kwajalein  Atoll. 

(12)  War  reserve  storage  in  the  amount  of 
$6,100,000  at  classified  overseas  locations. 

(13)  Aircraft  instrument  calibration  facility  in 
the  amount  of  $5,200,000  at  Corpus  Christi  Army 
Depot,  Texas. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

sec.  2121.  authorized  army  construction 
and  land  acquismon  projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  ecu:h  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

ALASKA 

Fort  Wainwright.  $3,750,000. 
ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca,  $12,100,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff  .Arsenal.  $80,600,000. 

CALIFORNIA 
Fort  Ord.  $15,000,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot.  $2,300,000. 

HAWAII 

Schofield  Barracks,  $4,700,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk.  $17,500,000. 

NEW  YORK 

United  States  Military  Academy,  $7,000,000. 

OREGON 

Umatilla  Army  Depot,  $117,200,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  $5,400,000. 

TE.XAS 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  $3,100,000. 

UTAH 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  $9,000,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  $3,550,000. 
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(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  rtalitary  construction 
protects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
United  States: 

GER.MASr 
Feucht.  S590.000. 
Grafenwoehr.  $12,200,000. 
Hohenfels.  S960.000. 

KOREA 

Camp  Carroll.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  $9,100,000. 
Camp  Walker.  $2,250,000. 

KWAJALEIN  ATOLL 

Kwajalein.  USJOO.OOO. 

TURKEY 

Location  276.  $3,000,000. 
SEC.  tin.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2124(a),  carry  out  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $11,060,000. 

SEC.  $123.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MIUTARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2124(a),  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $58,240,000. 
SEC.  3124.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,943,627,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Projects.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2121  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized for  all  projects  under  such  section. 

TITLE  XXII— NAVY 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 

SEC.    2201.    AUTHORIZED    NAVY   CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISmON  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

ALASKA 

Adak,  Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
$12,700,000. 

Anchorage.  Naval  Security  Group  Support  De- 
tachment. $2,600,000. 

Shemya.  Naval  Security  Group  Support  De- 
tachment. $3,140,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Camp  Pendleton.  Amphibious  Task  Force. 
$17,750,000. 

Camp  Pendleton.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$2,010,000. 

Camp  Pendleton.  Marine  Corps  Base, 
$1,460,000. 

China  Lake,  Naval  Weapons  Center, 
$16,600,000. 

Concord.  Naval  Weapons  Station.  $1,250,000. 

Coronado.  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  $1,600,000. 

Fallbrook.  Naval  Weapons  Station  Annex. 
$9,700,000. 

Miramar,  Naval  Air  Station,  $3,250,000. 

Monterey,  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
$14,900,000. 


Port  Hueneme,  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  $17,250,000. 

San  Diego.  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Pa- 
cific. $640,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Station,  $3,110,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Submarine  Base,  $14,130,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Supply  Center,  $1,750,000. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
$16,800,000. 

Seal  Beach,  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
$3,780,000. 

Twentynine  Palms.  Marine  Corps  Air-Ground 
Combat  Center.  $680,000. 

Vallejo.  Mare  Island,  Naval  Shipyard, 
$12,570,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  London,  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$5,680,000. 

New  London.  Submarine  Support  Facility, 
$5,800,000. 

district  OF  COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia,  Commandant  Naval  Dis- 
trict Washington.  $5,750,000. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville.  Naval  Aviation  Depot. 
$3,300,000. 

Mayport.  NavcU  Station.  $3,140,000. 

Orlando,  Naval  Training  Center,  $21,430,000. 

Panama  City.  Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center. 
$11,150,000. 

Pensacola,  Naval  Air  Station,  $4,000,000. 

Pensacola.  Naval  Supply  Center,  $5,700,000. 

GEORGIA 

Kings  Bay.  Naval  Submarine  Base.  $9,780,000. 
Mcintosh  County.  $2,881,000. 

HAWAII 

Barbers  Point.  Naval  Air  Station.  $3,300,000. 

Honolulu.  Naval  Communication  Area  Master 
Station.  Eastern  Pacific,  $1,500,000. 

Lualualei,  Naval  Magazine,  $8,700,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Inactive  Ship  Mainte- 
nance Facility.  $3,200,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Shipyard.  $800,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$62,000,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Public  Works  Center. 
$13,440,000. 


Great 
$7,000,000. 


Lakes. 


ILLINOIS 

Naval      Training 


Center, 


INDIANA 

Weapons 


Crane,  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center. 
$19,450,000. 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis.  David  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research 
Development  Center.  $3,450,000. 

Annapolis.  Naval  Radio  Transmitting  Facil- 
ity. $5,220,000. 

Bethesda,  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
$4,470,000. 

Indian  Head.  Naval  Ordnance  Station. 
$6,600,000. 

Patuxent  River,  Naval  Air  Test  Center. 
$5,800,000. 

St.  Inigoes.  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engi- 
neering Activity.  $8,450,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian,  Naval  Air  Station.  $1,618,000. 

NEVADA 

Fallon.  Naval  Air  Station,  $2,500,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Earle.  Naval  Weapons  Station,  $4,900,000. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Camp  Lejeune.  Marine  Corps  Base.  $2,500,000. 

Cherry  Point,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$18,450,000. 

Cherry  Point.  Naval  Aviation  Depot. 
$7,700,000. 

New  River,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$7,100,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Naval  Air  Detachment, 
$4,700,000. 


Oceanographic    System     Atlantic, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia.  Naval  Inactive  Ship  Mainte- 
nance Activity,  $4,000,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport.  Naval  Education  and  Training  Cen- 
ter. $3,210,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$2,250,000. 

Charleston.  Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Training 
Center,  $14,620,000. 

Charleston.  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$3,250,000. 

Parris  Island.  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot, 
$5,100,000. 

TEXAS 

Kingsville.  Naval  Air  Station.  $1,500,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Chesapeake.  Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Northwest.  $13,800,000. 

Dahlgren,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center, 
$18,280,000. 

Little  Creek,  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
$12,730,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Air  Station.  $9,370,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Communication  Area  Master 
Station.  Atlantic.  $6,550,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Station.  $340,000. 

Norfolk.  Naval  Supply  Center,  $1250.000. 

Norfolk.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$7,300,000. 

Norfolk. 
$3,250,000. 

Oceana.  Naval  Air  Station.  $7270.000. 

Portsmouth.  Naval  Hospital,  $6,600,000. 

Portsmouth.  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity.  $14,000,000. 

Yorktoum.  Naval  Weapons  Station.  $4,650,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Bangor,  Commander,  Submarine  Group  9. 
$2,050,000. 

Bangor.  Trident  Refit  Facility,  $2,170,000. 

Bremerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
$39,700,000. 

Bremerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter. $12,550,000. 

Everett,  Naval  Station.  $21,790,000. 

Whidbey  Island.  Naval  Air  Station.  $6,800,000. 

VARIOUS  LCXATIONS 

Land  Acquisition.  $45,900,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
United  States: 

BAHRAIN  ISLAND 

Bahrain  Island,  Administration  Support  Unit, 
$1,300,000. 

GUAM 

Naval  Communication   Area  Master  Station, 
Western  Pacific,  $2,000,000. 
Navy  Public  Works  Center,  $670,000. 

ICELAND 

Keflavik,  Naval  Air  Station.  $9,300,000. 
Keflavik.     Naval     Communication     Station, 
$10,600,000. 

ITALY 

Naples,  Naval  Support  Activity,  $6,500,000. 
Sicily.       Naval       Communication       Station, 
$2,750,000. 
Sigonella,  Naval  Air  Station,  $12,150,000. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Roosevelt  Roads.  Naval  Station.  $10,510,000. 

SCOTLAND 

Edzell.  Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
$1,400,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Host       Nation        Infrastructure       Support, 
$2,000,000. 
Satellite  Terminals.  $10,570,000. 
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SEC.  2aca.  FAWLY  UtkJSlNG. 

(a)  COSSTRUCTIO  i 

Secretary  of  the 
military  family 
and  perform  other 
tions.  using  amoun 
section  2205(a)(6)(A, 
tions  for  the  purpost 
shown,  for  each  i 

(1)  Camp  Pendletaki 
fornia,  one  hundred 

(2)  Lemoore 
community  center 

(3)  Point  Mugu 
California,  one  hun 

(4)  San  Diego 
California,  two 

(5)  Washington 
lumbia,  demolition. 

(6)  Mayport.  S'av 
nity  center.  1710,000. 

(7)  Lakehurst, 
Sew  Jersey, 

(8)  Dahlgren,  Narffil 
Virginia,      one 
tl3.240.000. 

(9)  Guantanamo 
two       hundred 
$38,400,000. 

(b)  Plasmsg  asl 
the  Savy  may.  usini 
suant  to  section 
tecturai  and 
tion  design  activ 
struction    or    impro ; 
housing   units   in 
16.200,000. 

SEC.  2201. 

UOUSBVb 

Subject  to  sectw  t 
States  Code,  the 
using  amounts  a 
2205(a)(6)(A). 
housing    units   in 
$55,438,000. 
SEC.  tt04.  DEFENSE 

The    Secretary 
amounts    a, 
2205(a)(5).  make 
Transportation  for 
roads  under  section 
Code,  at  various 
SI, 000. 000. 
SEC.  2M5. 

SAVY. 

(a)  Is  General 
ized  to  be  approprki 
ning  after  Septembi[r 
struction.  land 
housing  functions 
Savy  in  the  total 
follows: 

(1)  For  military 
the  United  States 
S709.409.000. 

(2)  For  military 
the  United  States 
$69,750,000. 

(3)  For 
projects  under 
States  Code,  $97. 

(4)  For 
and  construction 
title  10,  United  States 

(5)  For  advances 
tation  for 
under  section  210  oj 
$1,000,000. 

(6)  For  military 

(A)  For 
tary  family  housing 

(B)  For  support 
(including  function  t 
(ttie  10.  United 


ASD     ACQUISITIOS.—The 

may  construct  or  acquire 

hou^ng  units  (including  land) 

rrfflitary  family  housing  func- 

appropriated  pursuant  to 

at  the  following  installa- 

shown.  and  in  the  amount 

nst^illation: 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Cali- 
and  fifty  units,  $16,172,000. 
Saiip.1  Air  Station,  California, 
,070.000. 

'acific  Missile  Test  Center, 
(  red  units.  $11,160,000. 

Public   Works  Center. 

hunMred  sixty  units.  $29,800,000. 

sival  District.  District  of  Co- 

910.000. 

I  Station,  Florida,  commu- 


DESIGS.—The  Secretary  of 

amounts  appropriated  pur- 

22(^(a)(6)(A),  carry  out  archi- 

services  and  construc- 

with  respect  to  the  con- 

ement    of  military   family 

n    amount    not    to   exceed 
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,  [CCBSS  ROADS. 

the    Savy    may,    using 

pursuant     to     section 

aclvances  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  construction  of  defense 

210  of  title  23.  United  States 

lociitions  and  in  the  amount  of 

AUTHORl^nOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS, 

Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ted  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
30,  1991,  for  military  con- 
actfkisition.  and  military  family 
of  the  Department   of  the 
mount  of  $2.183219.000.  as 

construction  projects  inside 
a  ithorized  by  section  2201(a). 

( onstruction  projects  outside 
a  ithorized  by  section  2201(b). 

unspei  ified     minor     construction 

sect  on  2805  of  title  10.  United 

'.300  000. 

architects  ral  and  engineering  services 

qestgn  under  section  2807  of 

Code.  $79,700,000. 

the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 

coristruc^ion  of  defense  access  roads 

title  23.  United  States  Code. 


0 


fc  mily  housing  functions: 
construc^^on  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
and  facUities.  $182,440,000. 
of  military  family  housing 
described  in  section  2833  of 

Spates  Code).  $710,700,000,   of 


which  not  more  than  $72,900,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  worldwide. 

(7)  For  major  military  repair  projects,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2813  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  2804  of  this  Act, 
$332,920,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion PROJECTS.— Sotwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2201  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.    2i06.    TERMISATIOS    OF    AVTUORITY    TO 
CARRY  OUT  CERTAIS  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Earle  Saval  Weapons  Station.— Section 
2201(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (division  B  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1763)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Earle.  Saval  Weapons  Station, 
$85,400,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Earle.  Saval  Weapons  Station,  $65,300,000.". 

(b)  SILVERDALE  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  FACILITY 

Pacific— Section  2201(a)  of  such  Act  (division 
B  of  Public  Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1763)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Silverdale,  Strategic 
Weapons  Facility  Pacific,  $56,480,000.". 

(c)  CONFORMING  A.VEND.VENTS.— Section 
2205(a)  of  such  Act  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
101-510: 104  Stat.  1767)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$2,014,223,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,937,643,000":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"$959,802,000"   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$883,222,000". 
SEC.  2207.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

Sotwithstanding  section  2701(b)(1)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
101-189:  103  Stat.  1645).  authorizations  for  the 
following  projects  authorized  in  section  2201  of 
that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1. 
1992.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  author- 
izing funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1993  (other  than  this  Act),  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Bachelor  enlisted  quarters  in  the  amount 
of  $6,200,000  at  Ingleside  Saval  Station.  Texas. 

(2)  Explosive  ordinance  disposal  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Ingleside  Saval  Station, 
Texas. 

(3)  General  warehouse  in  the  amount  of 
$4,300,000  at  Ingleside  Saval  Station,  Texas. 

(4)  Magazines  in  the  amount  of  $910,000  at 
Ingleside  Saval  Station,  Texas. 

(5)  Physical  fitness  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,870,000  at  Ingleside  Saval  Station,  Texas. 

(6)  Public  works  complex  in  the  amount  of 
$2,440,000  at  Ingleside  Saval  Station.  Texas. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

sec.  2221.  avtborized  savy  construction 
and  land  acquismon  projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Savy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

ALASKA 

Amchitha,  Fleet  Surveillance  Support  Com- 
mand, $7,200,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base, 
$23,100,000. 

Twentynine  Palms.  Marine  Corps  Air-Ground 
Combat  Center,  $4,600,000. 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
$4,100,000. 


HAWAII 

Honolulu,  Saval  Communication  Area  Master 
Station,  Eastern  Pacific,  $1,400,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Sewport.  Saval  Education  and  Training  Cen- 
ter. $18,800,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston,  Saval  Weapons  station.  $600,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis.  Saval  Air  Station.  $9,060,000. 

TEXAS 

Kingsville.  Saval  Air  Station,  $8,500,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Sorfolk.  Saval  Station.  $500,000. 
Sorfolk.  Saval  Supply  Center,  $12,400,000. 
Oceana.  Saval  Air  Station.  $3,600,000. 
Yorktown.  Saval  Weapons  Station.  $1,100,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton,  Puget  Sound  Saval  Shipyard, 
SI. 400, 000. 

Silverdale,  Strategic  Weapons  Facility  Pacific. 
$25,940,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Savy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
United  States: 

CUBA 

Guantanamo  Bay.  Saval  Station.  $2,750,000. 

ICELAND 

Keflavik,  Saval  Air  Station,  $2,000,000. 

ITALY 

Saples.  Saval  Support  Activity,  $4,770,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 
Host        Sation        Infrastructure        Support, 
$3,000,000. 
SEC.  2222.  FAMILY  HOUSISG. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Savy  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2224(a).  carry  out  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  activities  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $6,200,000. 

SEC.  2223.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Savy  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2224(a),  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000. 

SBC.  2224.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1992,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Savy  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,057,781,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Projects.— Sotwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2221  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized for  all  projects  under  such  section. 

TITLE  XXIIl—AIR  FORCE 
Part  A— Fiscal  Year  1992 

SEC.  2301.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  LAND  ACQUISfTION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amount  shown  for  each  of  the  in- 
stallations and  locations  inside  the  United 
States: 

ALABAMA 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  $9,200,000. 
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ALASKA 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  $13,600,000. 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  $1,400,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  $38,400,000. 

ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  $4,100,000. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  $6,800,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base.  $5,700,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  $3,050,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base.  $7,700,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  $14,300,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base,  $7,910,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot,  $2,700,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.  $26,130,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  $80,000,000. 

COLORADO 
Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base.  $42,050,000. 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Air  Force  Base.  $610,000. 
Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  $1,400,000. 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  $26,300,000. 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  $21,000,000. 

DELAWARE 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  $12,750,000. 

FLORIDA 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station,  $24,000,000. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  $2,830,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  $4,900,000. 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  $850,000. 

GEORGIA 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $30,500,000. 

HAWAII 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith.  $2,600,000. 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  $7,100,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  $13,290,000. 

INDIANA 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  $6,460,000: 

KANSAS 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  $8,250,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  $6,300,000. 

MARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $8,100,000. 

.MASSACHUSETTS 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  $11,200,000. 

MICHIGAN 
K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  $1,700,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  $600,000. 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  $3,400,000. 

MISSOURI 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  $34,450,000. 

MONTANA 

Conrad     Strategic     Training     Range     Site. 
$700,000. 
Havre  Strategic  Training  Range  Site,  $700,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  $26,350,000. 

NEVADA 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  $8,400,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New     Boston     Satellite     Tracking     Station. 
$4,210,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $31,500,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  $1,300,000. 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  $33,600,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  $5,600,000. 

NEW  YORK 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  $2,700,000. 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  $10,040,000. 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  $8,200,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  $11,200,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dickinson    Strategic    Training    Range    Site, 
$640,000. 


Minot  Air  Force  Base,  $3,950,000. 

OHIO 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  $39,300,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  $61,340,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  $3,700,000. 
Vance  Air  Force  Base.  $4,750,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $21,850,000. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Belle  Fourche  Strategic  Training  Range  Site. 
$640,000. 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  $2,710,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
$2,400,000. 

TEXAS 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  $2,800,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  $620,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  $13,900,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  $5,700,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base  Training  Annex. 
$1,170,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  $4,250,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $410,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  $2,000,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  $16,670,000. 
UTAH 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  $6,750,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  $5,800,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  $7,050,000. 

WYO.MI.KG 
F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  $5,300,000. 
Powell      Strategic      Training      Range     Site. 
$700,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations.  $5,000,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
United  States: 

ASCENSION 

Ascension  Island  Auxiliary  Airfield, 
$11,000,000. 

CANADA 

Various  Locations,  $20,700,000. 

GREENLAND 
Thule  Air  Base.  $12,700,000. 

GUAM 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  $2,600,000. 
PORTUGAL 

Lajes  Field,  $5,000,000. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

RAF  Molesworth,  $15,600,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location.  $3,600,000. 
Classified  Location.  $5,500,000. 
SEC.  2302.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)     CONSTRUCTION     AND     ACQUISITION.— The 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire military  family  housing  units  (including 
land)  and  perform  other  military  family  housing 
functions,  using  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  2305(a)(8)(A),  at  the  following  in- 
stallations for  the  purpose  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

(1)  Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California,  one 
hundred  fourteen  units.  $10,517,000. 

(2)  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California,  hous- 
ing office.  $453,000. 

(3)  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  housing 
maintenance  facility ,  $410,000. 

(4)  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  housing  of- 
fice, $550,000. 

(5)  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland,  hous- 
ing office,  $571,000. 


(6)  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North. 
Carolina,  housing  office,  $365,000. 

(7)  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma,  housing 
office.  $370,000. 

(8)  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  one  hundred 
thirty  units,  $11,628,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2305(a)(8)(A).  carry  out  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services  and  con- 
struction design  activities  rcith  respect  to  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000. 

SBC.  2303.  HUPROVEMENT  TO  mUTARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2305(a)(8)(A).  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$158,036,000. 
SBC.  2304.  DEFENSB  ACCESS  ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
■  2305(a)(7).  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  construction  of  defense 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  at  the  following  locations  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

MARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $6,000,000. 

MISSOURI 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  $5,050,000. 

SEC.  230S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1991.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,621,230,000,  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2301(a), 
$857,530,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2301(b). 
$76,700,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Large  Rocket 
Test  Fcu:ility.  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center.  Tennessee,  as  authorized  by  section 
2301(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-456; 
102  Stat.  2101).  $44,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
37th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Holloman  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2301(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (division  B 
of  Public  Law  101-510:  104  Stat.  1769). 
$39,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  $52,500,000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  under  section  2807  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $74,300,000. 

(7)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  construction  of  defense  access  roads 
under  section  210  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
$11,050,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  and  facilities.  $188,900,000. 

(B)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  functions  described  in  section  2833  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code).  $909,400,000.  of 
which  not  more  than  $140,900,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  leasing  of  military  family 
housing  units  worldwide. 

(9)  For  major  military  repair  projects,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2813  of  title  10.  United  States 
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(9)  Wing  headquarters  and  command  post  in 
the  amount  of  S2.150,000  at  Grissom  Air  Force 
Base,  Indiana. 

(10)  Alter  dormitories  in  the  amount  of 
S3.200.000  at  England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisi- 
ana. 

(11)  Base  supply  complex  in  the  amount  of 
S4.100.000  at  England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisi- 
ana. 

(12)  Dormitory  in  the  amount  of  S8.500,000  at 
Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine. 

(13)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount 
of  S680.000  at  Newark  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 

(14)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount 
of  SI, 950, 000  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio. 

(15)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount 
of  SI. 550,000  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla- 
homa. 

(16)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount 
of  S2,400,000  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas. 

(17)  Noise  suppressor  support  facility  in  the 
amount  of  S650.000  at  Carswell  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas. 

(18)  Add  to  and  alter  child  development  center 
in  the  amount  of  S730.000  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas. 

(19)  Child  development  center  in  the  amount 
of  SI. 300,000  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah. 

(20)  Procurement  facility  consolidation  in  the 
amount  of  S3.700.000  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base. 
Utah. 

(21)  Physical  fitness  center,  in  the  amount  of 
S5.200,000  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

sec.  2321.  authorized  air  force  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition 
projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
installations  and  locations  inside  the  United 
States: 

ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  S2, 750. 000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  S4.200.000. 

district  of  COLUMBIA 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  S5.400.000. 

FLORIDA 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station.  S34.000.000. 

MISSOURI 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  S82,850.000. 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  SI. 350, 000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  S9.500.000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base.  SI, 400. 000. 

OHIO 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  S5.600.000. 

OKLAHOMA 
Alius  Air  Force  Base.  S3.000.000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  S900.000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  S29.500.000. 

TEXAS 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  S7.500.000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  S12,250.000. 
VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations.  S10,300.000. 
Various  Locations.  S4.350.000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the 
following  installations  and  locations  outside  the 
United  States: 

CANADA 

Various  Locations.  S20.200.000. 


GERMANY 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  S3.500,000. 

GREENLAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  S9,200,000. 

ICELAND 
Keflavik  Air  Base.  SIO.500.000. 
SEC.  2322.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  CONSTRUCTION     AND     ACQUISITION.— The 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire military  family  housing  units  (including 
land)  and  perform  other  military  family  housing 
functions,  using  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  2324(a),  at  the  following  installa- 
tions for  the  purpose  shown,  and  in  the  amount 
shown,  for  each  installation: 

(1)  Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  housing 
office,  S3O6.0OO. 

(2)  Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  housing 
maintenance  facility,  S290,000. 

(3)  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
housing  maintenance  and  storage  facility, 
S443.000. 

(4)  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
housing  maintenance  and  storage  facility, 
S237.000. 

(5)  Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
housing  office,  S480.000. 

(6)  Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina, 
housing  office.  S351.000. 

(7)  Lajes  Field,  Portugal,  water  wells. 
S865,000. 

(8)  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  eighty-two 
units,  S6,553,000. 

(b)  PLANNi.\a  AND  DESIGN.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2324(a),  carry  out  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  and  construction 
design  activities  with  respect  to  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  S9.957,000. 

SEC.  2323.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may. 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2324(a).  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  S168,518.0OO. 
SEC.  2324.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1992,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  total  amount  of  S2, 495, 792. 000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  construc- 
tion Projects.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2321  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized for  all  projects  under  such  section. 

TITLE  XXTV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Part  a— Fiscal  Year  1992 

sbc.  2401.  authorized  defense  agencies 
construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and 
may  carry  out  military  construction  projects  in 
the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations  inside  the  United 
States: 

DEFENSE  communications  AGENCY 

Classified  Location.  S4,500,000. 
Reston.  Virginia,  S600.000. 

DEFE.WSE  LOGISTICS  AGE.\CY 

Tracy  Defense  Depot.  California.  S2.000.000. 

Jacksonville  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point, 
Florida,  S2.200,000. 

Pensacola  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Flor- 
ida, S16,000,000. 
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Columbus  Defense  Construction  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Ohio. $89. 000. 000. 

Dayton  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Station. 
Ohio.  $2,000,000. 

Craney  Island  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point. 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  $19,800,000. 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  $27,000,000. 

DEFESSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Hydrographic/Topographic  Center, 

Brookmont.  Maryland.  $1,000,000. 

St.  Louis  Aerospace  Center.  Missouri. 
$1,000,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Fort  Ord.  California.  $2,200,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$690,000. 

San  Diego  Naval  Training  Center.  California. 
$17,500,000. 

Stockton  Naval  Communications  Station. 
California.  $22,000,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California.  $2,000,000. 

Fitssimmons  Army  Hospital.  Colorado. 
$3,000,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida 
$60,000,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $300,000. 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii.  $13,800,000. 

Fallon  Naval  Air  Station    Nevada.  $6,000,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $1,000,000. 

Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina,  $4,600,000. 

Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  North 
Carolina.  $34,000,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $255,000,000. 

Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $2,700,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma.  $4,100,000. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania.  $510,000. 

Newport  Naval  Education  and  Training  Cen- 
ter. Rhode  Island.  $14,000,000. 

Dallas  Naval  Air  Station.  Texas.  $3,500,000. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  $11,800,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia.  $1,150,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 
$20,000,000. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center.  Ten- 
nessee. $7,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Camp  Smith.  Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii. 
$488,000. 
Fort  George  C.  Meade.  Maryland.  $5,722,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Defense  Language  Institute.  Monterey.  Cali- 
fornia. $6,000,000. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  Bethesda.  Maryland.  $600,000. 

Pentagon.  Arlington.  Virginia.  $4,700,000. 

Classified  Locations.  $35,600,000. 

SECTION  6  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  $6,591,000. 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station.   Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  $960,000. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Kodiak  Coast  Guard  Support  Center.  Alaska. 
$2,050,000. 

Coronado  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  California. 
$2,100,000. 

Camp  Pendleton.  California.  $4,900,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $19,950,000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  $5,800,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$2,050,000. 

Fort  A.P. 

Oceana  Naval  Air  Station.  Virginia. 
$2,350,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and 
may  carry  out  military  construction  projects  in 
the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations  outside  the  United 
States: 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

.   Diego   Garcia  Defense   Fuel  Support  Point, 
$16,100,000. 


Hill,  Virginia,  $2,300,000. 
Naval      Air      Station, 


DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Camp  Essayons.  Korea.  $1,050,000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield.  Korea.  $1,450,000. 
Classified  Location.  $10,400,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Johnston  Island.  $5,100,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Classified  Location.  $4,490,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location.  $2,100,000. 

(c)  Project  authority.— The  authority  to 
construct  the  central  distribution  center.  Red 
River  Army  Depot.  Texas,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  shall  carry  out 
such  authority  through  the  head  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency. 
SBC.  244a.  FAMLY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire one  family  housing  units  (including  land), 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2404(a)(ll)(A).  at  a  classified  location  in  the 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $160,000. 

SEC.  2403.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2404(a)(ll)(A),  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$40,000. 

SEC.  2404.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTJONS, 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.- Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1991.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departments),  in  the 
total  amount  of  $1,549,618,000,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  inside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2401(a), 
$447,611,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  outside 
the  United  States  authorized  by  section  2401(b). 
$40,690,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Texas,  authorized  by  section 
2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1987  (division  B  of  Public  Law  99-661. 
100  Stat.  4035).  $37,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Hospital.  Virginia,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(division  B  of  Public  Law  101-189.  103  Stat. 
1640).  $40,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  $40,295,000. 

(6)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2804  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1987.  $7,000,000. 

(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  for  construction  design  under  section  2807 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  $85,300,000. 

(8)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  activities 
as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  (Public  Law  100-526).  $658,600,000. 

(9)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  activities 
as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-510). 
$100,000,000. 

(10)  For  an  energy  conservation  program 
under  section  2865  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  $36,000,000. 

(11)  For  military  family  housing  functions: 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  facilities.  $200,000. 

(B)  For  support  of  military  housing  (including 
functions  described  in  section  2833  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code).  $26,000,000.  of  which  not 


more  than  $21,664,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  leasing  of  military  family  hous- 
ing units  worldwide. 

(12)  For  major  military  repair  projects,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2813  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  2804  of  this  Act, 
$30,922,000. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Projects.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2401  of  this  di- 
vision may  not  exceed — 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  $250,000,000  (the  amount  authorized  for 
military  construction  under  section  2401(a)  for 
the  construction  of  the  hospital  replacement  at 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina): 

(3)  $10,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  2401(a)  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defense  logistics  headquarters  at  Fort 
Belvoir.  Virginia):  and 

(4)  $30,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  2401(a)  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hospital  replacement  at  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base.  Florida). 

SEC.  240S.  CONTRACTS  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  in  advance  of 
appropriations  for  the  project,  enter  into  one  or 
more  contracts  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  military  construction  projects  authorized 
by  section  2401(a)  to  be  constructed  at  Fort 
Bragg.  North  Carolina,  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Flor- 
ida. Each  such  contract  shall  limit  the  payments 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  under  the 
contract  to  the  amount  of  appropriations  avail- 
able, at  the  time  the  contract  is  entered  into,  for 
obligation  under  such  contract. 

SBC.  2406.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORIZATION. 

Notwithstanding  section  2701(b)(1)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
101-189:  103  Stat.  1645).  authorization  for  the 
medical/dental  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$2,300,000  at  the  Naval  Station.  Ingleside.  Texas, 
authorized  in  section  2401  of  that  Act.  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  October  1.  1992.  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing  funds  for 
military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1993  (other 
than  this  Act),  whichever  is  later. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 

sec.  2421.  authorized  defense  age\cies 
construction  and  land  ac<iuisi- 
tion  projects. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and 
may  carry  out  military  construction  projects  in 
the  amount  shown  for  the  following  installa- 
tions inside  the  United  States: 

defense  medical  facilities  office 
Homestead      Air       Force      Base.       Florida, 
$30,000,000. 

DEFE.NSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $64,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  states.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and 
may  carry  out  military  construction  projects  in 
the  amount  shown  for  the  following  installation 
outside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $2,350,000. 

SEC.  2422.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General. — Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1992.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military  family 
housing  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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SEC.  tSOl.  AUTHORIZED  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND  ACQUISI 
TION  PROJECTS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  begi7\ning  after  September  30.  1991. 
for  the  costs  of  \tc(iuisition.  architectural  and 


engineering  services,  repair  or  renovation  of  im- 
provements on  real  property,  and  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
and  for  contributions  therefor,  under  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (including  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for  those  facilities), 
the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  $166,286,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $115,910,000, 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  $46,376,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $203,914,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $32,340,000. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1993 
sec.  2621.  authorized  guard  and  reserve 
construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion projects. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30,  1992, 
for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  architectural  and 
engineering  services,  repair  or  renovation  of  im- 
provements on  real  property,  and  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
and  for  contributions  therefor,  under  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (including  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for  those  facilities), 
the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  $172,736,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $115,910,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  $46,376,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $203,914,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $32,340,000. 

TITLE  XXVII— EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC,  2701.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 
AMOUNTS  REQUIRED   TO  BE  SPECI- 
FIED BY  LAW. 

(a)  In  Geseral.— Authorizations  of  military 
construction  projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  contributions  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure program,  and  Guard  and  Reserve 
projects  in  titles  XXI,  XXII,  XXIll.  XXIV, 
XXV,  and  XXVI  of  this  division  (and  author- 
izations of  appropriations  therefor)  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
are  made  for  such  projects,  acquisition,  facili- 
ties, and  contributions  during  the  first  session  of 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress. 

(b)  Expiration  of  authorizations  after 
Three  Years  in  Certain  Cases.— (l)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (a),  (c)(1).  and  (d),  all 
authorizations  contained  in  part  A  of  each  of  ti- 
tles XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  title  XXV  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisition, 
family  housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Infrastructure  program  (and  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  therefor)  shall  expire  on 
October  1,  1994,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1995,  whichever  is  later. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a). 
(c)(2),  and  (d),  all  authorizations  contained  in 
part  B  of  each  of  titles  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII.  and 
XXIV,  and  XXV  for  military  construction 
projects,  land  acquisition,  and  family  housing 
projects  and  facilities  and  contributions  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastruc- 
ture program  (and  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1, 1995,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  whichever  is  later. 

(c)  Exceptions.— (1)  The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 


military  construction  projects,  land  acquisition, 
family  housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Infrastructure  program  (and  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  therefor),  for  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1994,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  whichever  is  later,  for  mili- 
tary construction  projects,  land  acquisitions, 
family  housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  con- 
tributions to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Infrastructure  program. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(2)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  construc- 
tion projects,  land  acquisition,  and  family  hous- 
ing projects  and  facilities  and  contributions  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
1995,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  au- 
thorizing funds  for  military  construction  for  fis- 
cal year  1996,  whichever  is  later,  for  military 
construction  projects,  land  acquisitions,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  authorizations  for 
Projects  at  certain  Installations.— In  the 
case  of  any  authorization  made  by  this  division 
for  any  tnilitary  construction  project,  including 
any  military  family  housing  project,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  any  installation  to  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned pursuant  to  section  2904  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-510)  and  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines,  within  the  three-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die  for  the  1st  Session  of  the  102d 
Congress,  is  not  necessary  because  of  such  clo- 
sure or  realignment,  the  project  approval  for 
such  project  under  this  division  is  terminated  as 
of  the  date  of  such  determination. 

TITLE  XXVIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  a— Military  Construction  Program 
Changes 

sec.  2901.  construction  of  reserve  compo- 
nent faciuties. 

Section  2233(a)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United 
States"  the  following:  "or  to  acquire  or  con- 
struct facilities". 

SEC.  2802.  TURN-KEY  SELECTION  PROCEDURES. 

Section  2862  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "Secretary  concerned" 
the  following:  ",  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  defense  agencies,";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
SEC.     2803.     HEALTH,     SAFETY    AND    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUAUTY  EMERGENCY  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Section  2803(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  ".  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  that  the  project  is 
vital  to  protection  of  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, health  or  safety,  and";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2),  by  inserting  before  the  period 
the  following:  "or  would  be  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  health,  safety  and  environmental 
quality,  as  the  case  may  be". 

SEC.  2804.  MAJOR  MILITARY  REPAIR  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  l  of  chapter  169 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"§2813.  Major  military  repair  project$ 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  any  military  depart- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  de- 
fense agencies,  may  carry  out  major  military  re- 
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pair  projects  with  appropriated  funds  available 
for  such  purpose. 

"(b)  A  major  military  repair  project  costing 
more  than  $500,000  may  not  be  carried  out  under 
this  section  unless  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  defense  agencies.". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  2801  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  in  any  Act  containing  author- 
izations for  military  construction,  the  term 
'major  military  repair  project'  means  a  repair 
project  of  any  facility  or  other  improvement  of 
real  property  on  a  military  installation  that  has 
an  approved  cost  equal  to  at  least  $50,000.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  subchapter  I  of  chapter  169  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"2813.  Major  military  repair  projects.". 
Part  B— Prohibition  on  Certain 
Construction 

sec.  2811.  prohibition  on  construction  at 
crotone,  italy. 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including  contributions  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastruc- 
ture program  pursuant  to  section  2806  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended (whether  obligated  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  not)  in  connection  with 
relocating  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense located  at  Torrejon  Air  Force  Base,  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  on  June  15,  1989,  to  Crotone.  Italy, 
or  any  other  location  outside  the  United  States. 

SEC.  2812.  RESTRICTION  ON  CERTAIN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AT  FORT  HUNTER  LIGGETT, 
CALIFORNIA. 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  viewshed  buffer  area  for  the  Mission 
San  Antonio  de  Padua  located  within  Fort  Hun- 
ter Liggett  Military  Reservation,  California,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  prohibit  any  con- 
struction above  the  ground  (other  than  that 
necessary  to  protect  property  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places) 
in  that  portion  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  area  of  approximately  339.06  acres 
of  real  property  designated  as  Parcel  A  on  the 
record  of  survey,  dated  December  1990,  showing 
restricted  building  zone  at  Mission  San  Antonio 
de  Padua  and  the  exterior  boundaries  as  shown 
on  the  map  of  a  resurvey  of  Mission  San  Anto- 
nio de  Padua  by  H.F.  Cozzens  and  William  Da- 
vies,  dated  August  1919,  and  recorded  in  Monte- 
rey County  map  location  number  5562  in  Rancho 
Milpitas,  County  of  Monterey  for  United  States 
Army,  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  California. 

(b)  Continued  Use  of  Property.— The  Sec- 
retary may  continue  full  use  of  the  real  property 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  including  ingress, 
egress,  training,  recreation,  grazing,  forestry, 
fire  control,  and  maintenance  and  replacement 
or  upgrading  of  improvements  existing  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  C—Land  Tra.ssactions 

sec.  2821.  lease  and  development  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  norfolk, 
virginia. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter 
into  long-term  leases  of  the  approximately  150 
acres  of  real  property  known  as  the  Wiltoughby 
site,  a  part  of  the  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
for  such  length  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Consideration.— (1)  in  consideration  for 
the  lease  of  any  real  property  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  facilities  or  the 
use  of  facilities,  or  both,  constructed  or  rehabili- 


tated on  such  real  property  by  the  lessees.  The 
lease  of  such  real  property  shall  be  the  total 
consideration  required  of  the  Secretary  for  ob- 
taining or  using  such  facilitites,  including  all 
costs  of  operating,  maintaining,  or  repairing 
such  facilities. 

(2)  The  value  of  usitig  or  obtaining  such  fa- 
cilities, or  both,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
fair  market  rental  value  of  the  real  property 
leased  under  subsection  (a),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  C0NDni0NS.—(l)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  real  property  leased  under  this 
section  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
City  of  Norfolk. 

(2)  A  lease  may  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
section  until  21  days  after  the  Secretary  submits 
a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  real  property 
to  be  leased  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  including  a  jus- 
tification of  how  the  plan  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  than  developing  the  real 
property  with  Federal  funds. 

(3)  Any  lease  under  this  section  shall  be 
awarded  through  publicly  advertised,  competi- 
tively bid  or  competitively  negotiated  proce- 
dures. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
leases  authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  2822.  RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY  CVTER- 
EST,  BERRIEN  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN. 

(a)  In  GESERAL.—The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  release  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  approximately  1.7  acres  of  real 
property  conveyed  by  the  quitclaim  deed  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Deed  Description.— The  deed  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  is  a  quitclaim  deed  executed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  February  25, 
1936.  which  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
approximately  1.7  acres  of  land  in  Berrien 
County,  Michigan,  situated  in  section  23,  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  19  west. 

(c)  Property  Description.— The  exact  acre- 
age and  legal  description  of  the  property  to  be 
conveyed  under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  cost  of  any  survey  shall  be  borne  by 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

(d)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require  any  addi- 
tional term  or  condition  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  under  this  section  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(e)  INSTRU.MENT  OF  RELEASE.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  execute  and  file  in  the  appro- 
priate office  a  deed  of  release,  amended  deed,  or 
other  appropriate  instrument  effecting  the  re- 
lease of  the  reversionary  interest  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Part  D—Miscella.keous 
sec.  2831.  technical  amendments. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  2676(d)  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Section  2803(b)  is  amended  in  the  third  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  ",  or  after"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(3)  Section  2804(b)  is  amended  in  the  third  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  ",  or  after"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(4)  Section  2305(b)(2)  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)":  arul 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (B)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(5)  Section  2806(c)(2)(B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "after  either"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "after";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  after  each"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(6)  Section  2307(c)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  after  each"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(7)  Section  2354(b)  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  or  (2)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

TITLE  XXXI— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

Part  A— National  Security  Progra.ms 
authorizations 
sec.  3101.  operating  expenses. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  operating  ej:penses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
national  security  programs  (including  scientific 
research  and  development  ih  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  strategic  and  critical  materials 
necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and  military 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  and  related  man- 
agement and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities,  $3,884,300,000  to  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  research  and  development, 
$1,056,100,000. 

(B)  For  weapons  testing,  $447,500,000. 

(C)  For  production  arid  surveillance. 
$2,218,950,000. 

(D)  For  program  direction,  $161,750,000. 

(2)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  production, 
$1,464,312,000,  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  production  reactor  operations, 
$584,418,000. 

(B)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  mate- 
rials, including  naval  reactors  fuel.  $531,217,000. 

(C)  For  supporting  services,  $305,433,000. 

(D)  For  program  direction.  $43,244,000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technology. 
$214,900,000. 

(4)  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and  secu- 
rity technology  development  program, 
$88,731,000. 

(5)  For  security  investigations.  $62,600,000. 

(6)  For  Office  of  Security  evaluations. 
$15,000,000. 

(7)  For  new  production  reactors.  $155,335,000. 

(8)  For  naval  reactors,  $706,400,000,  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

(A)  For  plant  development.  $93,000,000. 

(B)  For  reactor  development,  $268,997,000. 

(C)  For  reactor  operation  and  evaluation, 
$205,600,000. 

(D)  For  program  direction.  $15,963,000. 

(E)  For  enriched  material,  operating, 
$122,840,000. 

SEC.  3102.  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  (including 
maintenance,  restoration,  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  modification  of  facilities,  and 
the  continuation  of  projects  authorized  in  prior 
years,  land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and  ac- 
quisition and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction)  necessary  for  na- 
tional security  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  GPD-IOl,  general  plant  projects,  var- 
ious locations.  $28,300,000. 
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Project  GPD-I21 
ious  locations,  S34, 

Project  92-I>-102 
development,  and 
tion.  Phase  IV,  vai 

Project     92-0-1$ 
mental  projects. 
OTodo.  S7.200.000. 

Project    92-D-n: 
systems  replacemer  t 
en.  Colorado.  $5,20( 

Project  92-D-125 
rity  agreemen 
security  upgrades, 
Colorado.  S3.500.00{ 

Project  92-D-I26 
tion  systems,  vanois 

Project  9I-D-126 
facility.     Mound 
U.000.000. 

Project  90-D-102 
development,  and 
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Project  90-D-124 
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(2)  For  materials 
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Project  92-D-I4I 
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Project  92-D-I42 
training  center 
Una,  S2,500,000. 

Project  92-D-I43 
calibration    faciUe^ 
Carolina,  S2,000 

Project  92-D-I50 
Savannah  River 

Project  92-D-I51 
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Carolina.  S4.060 

Project  92-0-153 
Savannah  River. 
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Phases  I,  II.  and 
Carolina.  S14.530 

Project  90-D-15. 
nah  River.  South 

Project  89-D-14( 
guards.     Savan 
S2a.150.000. 
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testing  facilities  revitaliza- 
r  \ous  locations,  S22, 100,000. 

high  explosives  (HE)  syn- 
tex  Plant.  Amarillo,  Texas, 
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environmental,  safety,  and 
various      locations. 


safeguards  and  security  up- 
Alamos  National  Labora- 
teuj  Mexico,  Sl.515,000. 

nuclear  weapons  research, 
testing  facilities   revitali^a- 
us  locations,  S53,60S.OOO. 
facilities  capability  assur- 
locations.  S47. 473.000. 
security     enhancements. 
.  Texas.  S30.000.000. 
safeguards  and  security  en- 
Livermore    National 
California.  S5.300,000. 
combined  device  assembly 
Site.  Nevada.  S12.027.00O. 
air  and  water  pollution  con- 
2   Plant.    Oak    Ridge,    Ten- 


production: 
general  plant  projects,  var- 

iioo.ooo. 

F  and  H  canyon  exhaust 
riah    River.    South    Carolina. 

reactor  seismic  improvement. 
S^uth  Carolina.  S14.200.000. 

nuclear  material  processing 
Savannah  River.  South  Caro- 

health  protection  instrument 
Savannah    River,    South 


operations  support  facilities. 
3^uth  Carolina.  S3.OOO.0OO. 
plant  maintenance  and  im- 
I.  Savannah  River.  South 


engineering  support  facility, 
uth  Carolina.  S8. 017, 000. 

increase  751-A  electrical 
.  Phase  I.  Savannah  River. 
614,000. 

.   Idaho  chemical  processing 
n.  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
Idiho.  S12.000.000. 

plantwide  fire  protection. 
.Savannah  River.  South  Caro- 


reactor  safety  assurance. 
Ill,  Savannah  River,  South 


CK. 


Savan- 


engineering  center, 
( :aTolina.  S105.000. 

additional  separations  safe- 
River.     South     Carolina. 


Project  89-D-I48.  improved  reactor  confine- 
ment system.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
S12,121,000. 

Project  88-D-153,  additional  reactor  safe- 
guards. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
S6.528,000. 

Project  86-D-149,  productivity  retention  pro- 
gram. Phases  I.  II.  III.  IV,  V,  and  VI,  various 
locations,  S36,865.000. 

Project  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restoration, 
Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho.  S82.700.000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technology: 
Project  90-D-186.  center  for  national  security 

and  arms  control.  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  SIO. 000,000. 

(4)  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and  secu- 
rity: 

Project  GPD-186,  general  plant  projects. 
Central  Training  Academy.  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico,  S2,000.000. 

(5)  For  new  production  reactors: 

Project  92-D-300.  new  production  reactor  ca- 
pacity, various  locations.  S38€,465.000. 

Project  92-D-301.  new  production  reactor 
(NPR)  safety  center,  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
oratory, New  Mexico,  S2.000.000. 

(6)  For  naval  reactors  development: 

Project  GPN-101.  general  plant  projects,  var- 
ious locations,  S8,500,000. 

Project  92-D-200.  laboratories  facilities  up- 
grades, various  locations.  S4.900,000. 

Project  90-N-102,  expended  core  facility  dry 
cell  project.  Naval  Reactors  Facility.  Idaho, 
S15,0O0,0OO. 

Project  90-N-103,  advanced  test  reactor  off-gas 
treatment  system,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho.  S2.800.000. 

Project  90-N-104.  facilities  renovation.  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory.  Niskayuna,  New 
York,  S5,000,000. 

(7)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction: 

(A)  For  weapons  activities.  S243.250.000. 

(B)  For  materials  production,  S92,198,000. 

(C)  For  verification  and  control  technology. 
S10,100,000. 

(D)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
S5,269,000. 

(E)  For  new  production  reactors,  SU, 200,000. 

(F)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
S58.400.000. 

SBC.  3103.  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND 
WASTE  HANAGEMBNT. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  carrying  out  the  environmental  restoration 
and  waste  management  programs  necessary  for 
national  security  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  operating  expenses,  S3. 187, 542, 000,  to 
be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  corrective  activities — environment, 
S27,689,000. 

(B)  For  corrective  activities — defense  pro- 
grams, S33,518,000. 

(C)  For  environmental  restoration, 
SI, 074, 392. 000. 

(D)  For  waste  management,  SI, 723,796.000. 

(E)  For  technology  development.  S285. 178.000. 

(F)  For  transportation  management. 
SI  8. 220. 000. 

(G)  For  program  direction.  S24,749,000. 

(2)  For  plant  projects: 

Project  GPD-171,  general  plant  projects,  var- 
ious locations.  S88.027,000. 

Project  92-D-171,  mixed  waste  receiving  and 
storage,  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  S6. 640,000. 

Project  92-D-172.  hazardous  waste  treatment 
and  processing  facility,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  S2.400.000. 

Project  92-D-173,  NOx  abatement  facility, 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
S7,000,000. 


Project  92-D-174,  sanitary  landfill,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
SIO.000.000. 

Project  92-D-176,  B  plant  safety  class  ventila- 
tion upgrades,  Richland,  Washington, 
S4.400.000. 

Project  92-D-177.  tank  101- AZ  waste  retrieval 
system,  Richland,  Washington.  S5,800,000. 

Project  92-D-180,  inter-area  line  upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River.  Aiken,  South  Carolina, 
S2.100.000. 

Project  92-D-181,  fire  and  life  safety  improve- 
ments, Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Idaho,  S3, 000, 000. 

Project  92-D-182,  sewer  system  upgrade, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho, 
S2.100.000. 

Project  92-D-183.  transportation  complex, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
S895.000. 

Project  92-D-184.  Hanford  infrastructure  un- 
derground storage  tanks.  Richland.  Washing- 
ton. S300.000. 

Project  92-D-185.  road,  ground,  and  lighting 
safety  improvements.  300/1100  areas,  Richland, 
Washington,  S800.000. 

Project  92-D-186,  steam  system  rehabilitation. 
Phase  II,  Richland,  Washington,  S400,000. 

Project  92-D-187.  300  area  electrical  distribu- 
tion conversion  and  safety  improvements.  Phase 
II.  Richland.  Washington.  Sl,100,000. 

Project  92-D-402,  sanitary  sewer  system  reha- 
bilitation, Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory. California.  S3.000.000. 

Project  92-D-403.  tank  upgrades  project,  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Laboratory.  Califor- 
nia, S3.500.000. 

Project  91-D-171.  waste  receiving  and  process- 
ing facility  module  1.  Richland.  Washington. 
S7.400.000. 

Project  91-D-172.  high-level  waste  tank  farm 
replacement.  Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
S30,000,000. 

Project  91-D-173,  hazardous  low-level  waste 
processing  tanks.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, SIO.100,000. 

Project  9I-D-175.  300  area  electrical  distribu- 
tion conversion  and  safety  improvements.  Phase 
I.  Richland,  Washington,  S4.419.000. 

Project  91-E-lOO.  environmental  and  molecu- 
lar sciences  laboratory,  Richland,  Washington. 
SI  7. 100, 000. 

Project  90-D-125.  steam  ash  disposal  facility, 
Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  S8.122.000. 

Project  90-D-126.  environment,  safety,  and 
health  improvements,  various  locations, 
S7.419.0OO. 

Project  90-D-171,  laboratory  ventilation  and 
electrical  system  upgrade.  Richland,  Washing- 
ton. Sl.116.000. 

Project  90-D-172.  aging  waste  transfer  lines, 
Richland,  Washington,  S6.000,000. 

Project  90-D-173.  B  plant  canyon  crane  re- 
placement. Richland.  Washington,  S5,800,000. 

Project  90-D-174,  decontamination  laundry 
facility,  Richland,  Washington.  S3,700,0OO. 

Project  90-D-175,  landlord  program  safety 
compliance-l,  Richland.  Washington.  S8,840.000. 

Project  90-D-176.  transuranic  (TRU)  waste  fa- 
cility. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina, 
S5  500  000. 

Project  90-D-177  RWMC  transuranic  (TRU) 
waste  treatment  and  storage  facility.  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho  Falls. 
Idaho.  S25,000.000. 

Project  90-D-178.  TSA  retrieval  containment 
building,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho  Falls.  Idaho.  S4,490.000. 

Project  89-D-122.  production  waste  storage  fa- 
cilities. Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
S9.238.000. 

Project  89-D-126,  environment,  safety,  and 
health  upgrade.  Phase  II,  Mound  Plant, 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  S41,000. 
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Project  89-B-14L  M-area  waste  disposal.  Sa- 
vannah River,  South  Carolina,  $4,170,000. 

Project  89-D-172,  Hanford  environmental  com- 
pliance. Richland.  Washington.  $27,700,000. 

Project  89-D-173.  tank  farm  ventilation  up- 
grade, Richland,  Washington,  $4,231,000. 

Project  89-D-174,  replacement  high-level  waste 
evaporator.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$14,145,000. 

Project  89-D-175,  ha2ardous  waste/mixed 
waste  disposal  facility.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $4,330,000. 

Project  8S-D-102,  sanitary  wastewater  systems 
consolidation.  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $1,546,000. 

Project  83-D-173,  Hanford  waste  vitrification 
plant.  Richland.  Washington.  $79,200,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump  pit 
containment  buildings.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $4,697,000. 

Project  86-D-103.  decontamination  and  waste 
technology .  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory. Livermore.  California.  $5,060,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  nonradioactive  hazardous 
waste  management.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $9,100,000. 

(3)  For  capital  equipment,  $121,832,000.  to  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  corrective  activities— environment. 
$1,249,000. 

(B)  For  corrective  activities — defense  pro- 
grams. $6,520,000. 

(C)  For  waste  management.  $95,913,000. 

(D)  For  technology  development.  $17,500,000. 

(E)  For  transportation  management.  $650,000. 
SEC.  3t04.  FUNDING  UMITATION. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment,  not 
less  than  $197,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
defense  inertial  confinement  fusion  program. 
Part  B— Recurring  General  Provisions 
sec.  3111.  reprogramming. 

(a)  NOTICE  TO  Co.\gress.—(1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title — 

(A)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

(i)  105  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  program  by  this  title:  or 

(ii)  $10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  title:  and 

(B)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  used  for  any  program  which  has 
not  been  presented  to.  or  requested  of.  the  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not 
including  any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain)  has  passed  after  receipt  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

(b)  Limitation  on  amount  Obligated.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  obli- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
title. 

SEC.       3122.       UMTTS       ON      GENERAL      PLANT 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  carry  out  any  construction  project  under 
the  general  plant  projects  provisions  authorized 
by  this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed  $1,200,000. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— If  at  any  time  dur- 
ing   the    construction    of   any    general    plant 


project  authorized  by  this  title,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  is  revised  because  of  unfore- 
seen cost  variations  and  the  revised  cost  of  the 
project  exceeds  $1,200,000,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  furnish  a  complete  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  explaining  the  reasons 
for  the  cost  variation. 
SEC.  3123.  UMTTS  ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  construction  on  a  construction 
project  may  not  be  started  or  additional  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  connection  with  the  project 
above  the  total  estimated  cost,  whenever  the 
current  estimated  cost  of  the  construction 
project,  which  is  authorized  by  section  3102  or 
3103  of  this  title,  or  which  is  in  support  of  na- 
tional security  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  was  authorized  by  any  previous 
Act.  exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  the  higher 
of- 

(A)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project:  or 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent  budget 
justification  data  submitted  to  Congress. 

(2)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not 
including  any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain)  has  passed  after  receipt  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection    (a)    shall    not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has  a 
current  estimated  cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 
SEC.  3124.  FUND  TRANSFER  AUTHORTTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  be  merged 
with  the  appropriations  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  funds  are  transferred. 

(b)  Nuclear  Directed  Energy  Weapons 
Concepts.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Funds 
so  transferred — 

(1)  may  be  used  only  for  research,  and  testing 
for  nuclear  directed  energy  weapons  concepts, 
including  plant  and  capital  equipment  related 
thereto;  and 

(2)  shall  be  merged  with  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(c)  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  Pro- 
grams.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  not  more  than 
$12,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
merged  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  national  security  programs  for 
research  and  development. 

SEC.  3125.  AUTHORTTY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DE- 
SIGN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  title  for  plant  engineering  and 
design,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  carry  out 
advance  planning  and  construction  designs  (in- 
cluding architectural  and  engineering  services) 
in  connection  with  any  proposed  construction 
project  if  the  total  estimated  cost  for  such  plan- 
ning and  design  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 


(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  exceeds 
$300,000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  writing  of  the  details  of  such 
project  at  least  30  days  before  any  funds  are  ob- 
ligated for  design  services  for  such  project. 

(b)  Specific  authority  Required.— In  any 
case  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  design  in  con- 
nection with  any  construction  project  exceeds 
$2,000,000,  funds  for  such  planning  and  design 
must  be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

SEC.    3126.   AUTHORnV  FOR  EMERGENCY  CON- 
STRUCTION DESIGN. 

In  addition  to  the  advance  planning  and  con- 
struction design  authorized  by  sections  3102  and 
3103,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds  for 
any  Department  of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  design  must  proceed  expedi- 
tiously in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  national 
defense  or  to  protect  property  or  human  life. 
SEC.  3127.  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NATIONAL 
SECURTTY  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation  Acts 
and  section  3121.  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  for  management  and  support  ac- 
tivities and  for  general  plant  projects  are  avail- 
able for  use.  when  necessary,  in  connection  with 
all  national  security  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 
SEC.  3128.  AVAILABILTTY  OF  FUNDS. 

When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act, 
amounts  appropriated  for  operating  expenses  or 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  may  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous 
sec.  313l  worker  protection  at  nuclear 
weapons  faciuties. 

(a)  Training  Grant  Program.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  is  authorized  to  award  grants 
for  (A)  the  training  and  education  of  workers 
who  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  hazardous  sub- 
stance response  or  emergency  response  at  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  weapons  facilities, 
and  (B)  the  development  of  curricula  for  such 
training  and  education.  Any  training,  edu- 
cation, or  curricula  development  carried  out 
using  a  grant  awarded  under  this  section  shall 
be  done  pursuant  to  Department  of  Energy  or- 
ders regarding  worker  training,  including  De- 
partment of  Energy  Order  5480.4  and  Order 
5480.11. 

(2)  Grants  shall  be  awarded  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations that  demonstrate  experience  in  imple- 
menting and  operating  worker  health  and  safety 
training  and  education  programs  and  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reach  and  involve  in 
training  programs  those  target  populatioris  of 
workers  who  are  or  will  be  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous substance  response  or  emergency  response 
operatioris.  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  those  employee  organizations  and  joint  labor- 
management  training  programs  that  are  grant- 
ees under  section  126(g)  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-499;  42  U.S.C.  9660a). 

(b)  Enforce.\ient  of  Worker  Protection 
STAN'DARDS.-Any  contractor  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  who  employs  individuals  to  conduct 
hazardous  substance  response  or  emergency  re- 
sponse at  Department  of  Energy  nuclear  weap- 
ons facilities  and  who  fails  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  such  individuals  pursuant  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  orders  regarding  worker 
training  (including  Department  of  Energy  Order 
5480.4  and  Order  5480.11)  is  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  during 
which  the  violation  continues. 

(c)  Coverage  of  Radioactive  and  Mixed 
Waste.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
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or  national  of  the   United 
lawfully  admitted  to  the 
permanent  residence;  and 

requirements  as  the  Sec- 
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ment of  Energy  before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  person  has  agreed  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(2)  If  an  employee  fails  to  fulfill  his  agreement 
to  pay  to  the  Government  the  total  amount  of 
educational  assistance  provided  to  the  person 
under  the  program,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (4).  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  educational  assistance  (plus  such 
interest)  is  recoverable  by  the  Government  from 
the  person  or  his  estate  by— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  an  em- 
ployee, setoff  against  accrued  pay,  compensa- 
tion, amount  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  the  employee  from  the  Government; 
and 

(B)  such  other  method  as  is  provided  by  law 
for  the  recovery  of  amounts  owing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or  in 
part  a  required  repayment  under  this  subsection 
if  the  Secretary  determines  the  recovery  would 
be  against  equity  and  good  conscience  or  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  repayment  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  educational  assistance 
provided  to  a  person  under  the  program  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  applicable  rate  of  interest 
under  section  427A(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1077a(c)). 

(e)  Preference  for  Cooperative  Education 
Students.— In  evaluating  applicants  for  award 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  give  a  pref- 
erence to  individuals  who  are  accepted  for  en- 
rollment, or  currently  enrolled  in,  educational 
institutions  that  have  cooperative  education 
programs  unth  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(f)  Award  of  First  Scholarships  and  Fel- 
lowships.—(l)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
award  the  first  scholarships  and  fellowships 
under  the  program  during  fiscal  year  1992.  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  award 
at  least  20  scholarships  (for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents) and  20  fellowships  (for  graduate  stu- 
dents) during  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  requirement  to  award  20  scholarships 
and  20  fellowships  under  paragraph  (1)  applies 
only  to  the  extent  there  are  sufficient  qualified 
applicants  to  make  such  awards. 

(g)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
September  30,  1992,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  activities  under- 
taken by  the  program  and  recommendations  for 
future  activities. 

(h)  Coordination  of  Benefits.— a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
eligibility  of  the  student  for  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070  et 
seq.). 

(i)  FUNDING. — Of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  3103  for 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment, 11,000,000  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  section. 

SEC.  3133.  RESUMPTION  OF  PLUTONIUM  OPER- 
ATIONS BUILDINGS  AT  ROCKT 
FLATS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  should 
extend  the  charter  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Facility  Safety  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  the  resumption  of  plutonium  operations 
buildings  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons 
Plant,  Golden,  Colorado. 

(b)  REPORT  and  Certification.— At  least  30 
days  before  the  resumption  of  any  plutonium 
operations  building,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  unclassified  report 
containing  the  following: 

(1)  A  certification,  together  unth  an  expla- 
nation of  the  basis  for  such  certification,  by  the 


Secretary  that  the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
inside  the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant 
and  of  residents  of  the  region  surrounding  the 
Plant  are  adequately  protected. 

(2)  A  list  of  the  major  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  health  and  safety  problems  (A) 
known  to  exist  when  operations  were  suspended 
at  sux:h  building,  or  (B)  identified  by  any  unit 
within  the  Department,  any  contractor  of  the 
Department,  or  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board,  since  the  time  operations  were 
suspended  at  such  building. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  actions  taken  to  re- 
solve each  problem  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2). 

(4)  A  certification  for  each  major  health  and 
safety  problem  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
that  either— 

(A)  the  problem  hc^  been  resolved:  or 

(B)  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  inside 
the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant  and  of 
residents  of  the  region  surrounding  the  Plant 
are  adequately  protected  with  respect  to  such 
problem. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the    term    "plutonium    operations    buildings" 
means  the  buildings  numbered  371.  559.  707.  771. 
776,  777,  and  779  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear 
Weapons   Plant,    Golden,    Colorado,    and   any 
other  building  at  such  Plant  in  which  pluto- 
nium operations  are  conducted. 
SEC.    3134.    SENSE    OF   CONGRESS    REGARDING 
DESIGNA'nON    OF    SITE    FOR    NEW 
PRODUCTION   REACTOR    AT   SAVAN- 
NAH RIVER,  SOUTH  CAROUNA,  SITE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
longstanding  role  of  the  Savannah  River  Site, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  production  of  tritium 
and  other  nuclear  materials,  the  infrastructure 
in  place  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  for  process- 
ing tritium,  and  the  role  planned  for  the  Savan- 
nah River  Site  in  the  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion complex  in  the  future  all  indicate  that  the 
Savannah  River  Site  would  be  the  best  site  for 
construction  of  the  new  production  reactor. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  should 
select  the  Savannah  River  Site  for  the  site  of  the 
new  production  reactor. 

(c)  Notice  and  Wait  Provision.— If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  selects,  in  the  Record  of  Deci- 
sion of  the  environmental  impact  statement  for 
the  new  production  reactor,  a  site  for  the  new 
production  reactor  other  than  the  Savannah 
River  Site,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  site-specific 
activities  or  procurement  until  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  Record  of  Decision,  or  until  Con- 
gress approves  the  site  selected,  whichever  is 
earlier;  and 

(2)  shall  submit  to  Congress,  on  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  the  Record  of  Decision,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  reasons  .for  selecting  a  site  other 
than  the  Savannah  River  Site. 

SEC.  3135.  AMENDMENT  TO  ATOMIC  COMMUNITY 
ACT  OF  19S5. 

Section  91  c.  of  chapter  9  of  the  Atomic  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  2391(c))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"No  payments  may  be  made  under  this  section 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  governmental  entity  unless 
such  entity  provides  satisfactory  assurances  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  that  the  payments  will 
be  used  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  the 
level  of  State  and  local  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  the  entity  were  the  Federal 
funds  not  paid  to  the  entity  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 
TTTLE  XXXII— DEFENSE  mJCLEAR  FACIU- 

TIES  SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZATION 
SEC.  3301.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992  $12,000,000  for  the  operation  of 
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the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board 
under  chapter  21  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2286  et  seq.). 

TITLE  XXXIIJ— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 

SBC.  3301.  EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE  DISPOSAL  AND  ACQUISI- 
TION AUTHORITIES. 

Sections  3302(a),  3302(d),  and  3303(a)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189;  103 
Stat.  1685.  1686)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  years  1990  and  1991"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  1992.  and 
1993". 

TTTLE  XXXIV-CIVIL  DEFENSE 
SEC.  3401.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
1153,628.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  et  seq.). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No 
amendments  to  said  substitute  are  in 
order  except  those  amendments  speci- 
fied in  House  Resolution  156  or  printed 
in  House  Report  102-68.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  in  the  order 
and  manner  specified  in  the  rule  or  in 
the  order  of  the  House  of  today  and 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  Said  amendments  may  only  be  of- 
fered by  the  Member  designated  in 
House  Report  102-68,  or  in  the  rule,  or 
his  designee. 

Debate  time  for  each  amendment 
made  in  order  by  the  rule  shall  be  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
except  as  specified  in  House  Report  102- 
68. 

D  1540 

Pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  shall  be  in  order  only  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Any  period  of  general  debate  speci- 
fied in  the  rule  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

No  amendment  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment, except  as  specified  in  the  rule  or 
House  Report  102-68,  or  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question. 

It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
offer  amendments  en  bloc,  consisting 
of  amendments  and  modifications  in 
the  text  of  any  amendment  which  is 
germane  thereto,  printed  in  part  2  of 
House  Report  102-68.  Said  amendments 
en  bloc  are  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  are  not  subject  to  amendment 
or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

Said  amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  de- 
batable for  20  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  postpone  for  up  to  1  leg- 
islative day  recorded  votes,  if  ordered. 


on  any  amendment  made  in  order  by 
the  rule.  The  Chair  may  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  recorded  vote,  if 
ordered,  may  be  taken  on  all  amend- 
ments following  the  first  vote  in  the 
series. 

It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  after  giving  at 
least  1  hour's  notice,  to  request  the 
Chair  to  recognize  for  consideration 
amendment  groups  in  an  order  other 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  rule. 

The  Chair  will  announce  the  number 
of  the  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  and  the  name  of  its  sponsor  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  as  to  the  order  of  recogni- 
tion. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
earlier  today,  the  Committee  will  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

First,  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  issue  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  or  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KYL]. 

Second,  the  Committee  will  then 
consider  the  amendments  on  strategic 
defense  initiative  dollars  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]. 

Third,  the  Committee  will  then  con- 
sider the  amendment  on  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  organizational  struc- 
ture offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Fourth,  the  Committee  will  then  con- 
sider the  amendment  on  the  SSN-21  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Fifth,  the  Committee  will  consider 
general  amendments  printed  in  part  2 
of  the  House  Report  102-68. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
earlier  today,  it  is  now  in  order  to  de- 
bate the  subject  matter  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for 
clarification  of  the  schedule,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  from  what  the  Chair  has 
said,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  hour 
of  general  debate  on  SDI.  followed  by 
the  dollar  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]. 

Just  for  everybody's  clarification, 
those  are  10  minutes  to  be  debated,  5 


pro,  5  con,  and  then  a  vote:  is  that  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
followed,  as  the  Chair  has  said,  by  the 
debate  and  the  vote  on  the  Dornan 
amendment. 

The  Chair  did  not  state  it,  but  I  have 
it  on  my  sheet  here  that  is  a  20-minute 
debate,  10  minutes  on  each  side  and 
then  a  vote;  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
third  is  the  SSN-21  amendment  which 
comes  next.  I  have  it  on  my  sheet  that 
that  is  30  minutes  debate,  15  minutes 
on  each  side  and  then  a  vote:  is  that 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  the 
clarification. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  White  House,  to  deal 
with  the  reality  of  life  facing  the 
American  people — especially  the  work- 
ing people,  the  poor,  the  children,  and 
our  senior  citizens — and  escape  the 
cynicism  of  the  beltway  mentality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S'/i  million  of  our  chil- 
dren are  hungry:  2  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  sleeping  out  on  the  streets; 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
American  worker  is  in  decline;  cities 
and  towns  throughout  this  country  are 
facing  enormous  problems  in  terms  of 
drugs,  crime,  a  collapsing  infrastruc- 
ture, and  failing  educational  systems 
and  in  our  rural  areas,  family  farmers 
are  being  driven  off  the  land  by  the 
thousands;  millions  of  bright  young 
people  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college 
because  they  come  from  low-income  or 
middle-class  families:  and  over  80  mil- 
lion Americans  have  either  no  health 
insurance  at  all,  or  inadequate  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  over.  The  war  we  must 
win  now  is  to  provide  food  for  our  hun- 
gry children,  affordable  housing  for  our 
citizens,  a  national  health  care  system 
which  covers  every  American  and  a 
new  industrial  policy  which  will  pro- 
vide good  paying,  environmentally 
sound  jobs  for  our  workers.  We  must 
also  deal  with  a  S3  trillion  national 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  to 
spend  $290.8  billion  for  defense  as  the 
President  would  have  us  spend.  We  do 
not  need  to  spend  $290.7  as  the  demo- 
cratically controlled  House  Armed 
Services    Committee    would    have    us 
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Andrews  amendment  as  a  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would 
think  that  the  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  have  helped  settle  the  debate  over 
whether  or  not  we  require  a  capability  to  de- 
fend against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

Over  the  course  of  Desert  Storm,  Saddam 
Hussein  launched  dozens  of  Scud  missiles 
against  both  military  and  civilian  targets  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel.  Saddam  had  two  ot>- 
jectives  in  mind  when  he  ordered  these  at- 
tacks: First,  to  inflict  damage  on  military 
forces,  thereby  forcing  the  allied  coalition  to 
alter  its  strategy  and  its  timeline.  Second,  to 
force  Israel — a  nonbelligerent — into  the  war, 
thereby  undermining  the  political  cohesion  of 
the  coalition  against  Iraq. 

Of  course,  Saddam  failed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives,  just  as  he  ultimately  failed  to 
incorporate  Kuwait  into  Iraq.  U.S.  Patriot  mis- 
siles, deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  Israel, 
successfully  intercepted  the  majority  of  in- 
coming Scud  missiles.  The  Patriot's  success 
saved  lives,  helped  to  keep  the  coalition  to- 
gether, and  permitted  our  military  leaders  to 
wage  the  war  according  to  their  own  plans 
and  timetable. 

ArxJ  yet,  despite  the  convincing  evidence  of 
the  political  and  military  importance  of  the  Pa- 
triot, H.R.  2100  dramatically  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent's funding  request  for  SDI  by  almost  $2 
billion,  cancels  such  promising  SDI  projects  as 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  space-based  interceptor 
and  space-based  sensors,  and  transfers  man- 
agement responsibility  for  the  Department's 
theater  missile  defense  activities  from  the  SDI 
organization  to  a  new  joint  program  office 
headed  by  the  Army.  In  essence,  this  bill  guts 
the  SDI  Program  and  the  SDI  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SDI  Program  has  been 
restructured  to  focus  primarily  on  protection 
against  limited  tjallistic  missile  strikes.  This 
new  approach  was  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  January  29,  1991,  State  of  the 
Union  Message  in  which  he  "directed  that  the 
SDI  Program  t>e  refocused  on  providing  pro- 
tection from  limited  ballistic  missile  strikes — 
whatever  their  source.  Let  us  pursue  an  SDI 
program  that  can  deal  with  any  future  threats 
to  the  United  States,  to  our  forces  overseas, 
and  to  our  friends  and  allies." 

The  revised  SDI  Program  focus,  known  as 
GPALS,  is  designed  to  address  the  most  likely 
threats  to  United  States  security  in  the  post 
coW  war  era;  instead  of  attempting  to  defeat  a 
massive  Soviet  first  strike,  GPALS  will  protect 
us  and  our  friends  and  allies  against  an  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  launch  of  a  few  Soviet 
missiles  or  against  a  limited  attack  by  Third 
World  nations. 

These  are  real  and  growing  threats.  We  are 
all  concerned  about  the  growing  unrest  and 
the  potential  for  civil  strife  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Events  there  seem  to  be  careening  out 
of  control,  which  could  increase  the  potential 
for  accidental  or  unauthorized  use  of  ballistic 
missiles.  This  concem  has  even  been  raised 
by  prominent  Soviet  officials,  including  former 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gulf  war  served  to  un- 
derscore the  growing  threat  posed  to  everyone 
by  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Consider  the 
following  statistics  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Defense: 
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Today  some  14  Third  Worid  countries  pos- 
sess ballistic  missiles;  within  10  years,  that 
number  could  grow  to  24  or  more. 

By  the  year  2000,  many  of  these  states 
probably  will  have  ballistic  missiles  with  me- 
dium to  intermediate  ranges;  that  is,  3,000  to 
5,500  kilometers— 1 ,800  to  3,300  miles.  Some 
could  even  have  missiles  able  to  reach  the 
continental  United  States. 

Most  of  these  countries  with  ballistic  missile 
programs  also  have  chemical  weapon  pro- 
grams, and  some  are  working  on  nuclear  and 
biological  weapons. 

An  SDI  designed  to  defeat  these  threats  is 
less  costly  and  requires  the  deployment  of 
fewer  systems  than  was  the  case  with  earlier 
SDI  architectures.  This  is  especially  important 
in  a  time  of  declining  defense  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  House  will  consider  several  amend- 
ments on  SDI.  The  Kyi  and  Dornan  amend- 
ments do,  in  my  opinion,  redress  the  short- 
comings in  H.R.  2100.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  whether,  given  the  les- 
sons from  the  gulf  war  and  the  likely  character 
of  the  threats  we  will  face  in  the  coming  years, 
we  can  afford  to  underfund  the  SDI  program 
and  terminate  key  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion's initiative  to  provide  protection  against 
limited  strikes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  President  Bush  an- 
nounced the  global  protection  against 
limited  strike,  or  GPALS,  revision  of 
the  SDI  Program.  I  think  we  ought  to 
focus  on  that  for  a  moment,  because 
over  the  years  the  Congress  has  asked 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  think  about  the  SDI  Program 
and  to  make  changes  to  it  if  those 
changes  make  sense. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director 
of  the  SDI  and  the  President  have  done 
that.  What  they  have  come  up  with  is 
a  new  program.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about  that  new  program.  It  re- 
sponds to  evolving  world  conditions.  It 
provides  for  protection,  rather  than  de- 
terrence. 

We  have  heard  arguments  in  the  last 
several  years  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
concerned  about  a  system  that  was  so 
robust  that  it  might  actually  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  attacking  us, 
a  curious  argument,  but  nevertheless, 
an  obstacle  to  SDI. 

D  1550 

But  GPALS,  which  is  much  less  ro- 
bust, would  not  suffer  that  detriment. 
It  poses  no  threat  to  the  Soviets.  It 
would  protect  us  against  accidental 
launches,  it  would  protect  us  against 
intentional  launch  of  a  few  missiles,  it 
would  certainly  protect  us  against 
Third  World  threats;  but  it  would  not 
protect  the  United  States  against  an 
all-out  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
does  not,  in  other  words,  provide  for 
deterrence.  Therefore,  in  this  sense,  it 
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does  relate  to  an  envolving  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  though  the  Soviet 
Union  will  still  possess  the  largest, 
most  modernized  strategic  force  in  the 
world,  a  force  which  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  very  recently  said  is  the 
largest  threat  to  peace  on  Earth.  This 
is  not  even  to  speak  of  the  political  in- 
stabilities in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly  for 
current  purposes  and  to  respond  to  one 
of  the  comments  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  made  a  moment  ago, 
ballistic  missile  proliferation  is  cer- 
tainly a  significant  world  threat  today. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  Iraq  war,  we  can 
certainly  see  very  recent  evidence  of 
that. 

It  is  a  growing  threat  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  allies  and  cer- 
tainly to  our  forces  deployed  abroad. 

The  threat  of  Third  World  countries 
is  increasing,  not  decreasing.  Eighteen 
nations  have  ballistic  missiles  today. 
By  the  year  2000,  a  total  of  about  24  na- 
tions will  have  missiles.  These  are  not 
of  the  older  variety  of  Scuds,  nec- 
essarily. Many  of  these  are  much  more 
modern  missiles,  with  much  longer 
ranges. 

For  example,  the  CSS-2  of  the  Chi- 
nese has  a  2,700-kilometer  range,  many 
times  that  of  the  Scud  fired  against  the 
Patriots  over  the  deserts  over  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel. 

Who  will  the  Chinese  sell  this  CSS-2 
missile  to?  In  fact,  whom  might  they 
sell  their  16,000-kilometer  CCS-4  to? 
This  is  a  missile  which  could  hit  the 
continental  United  States. 

Bear  in  mind  there  are  several  dic- 
tators, like  Qadhafi  and  Saddam,  who 
said  they  would  love  to  have  these 
kinds  of  missiles  in  order  to  threaten 
the  United  States,  "the  great  Satan." 

This  is  what  GPALS  is  designed  to 
protect  against,  as  well  as  the 
accidential  launch.  It  is  a  layered  de- 
fense concept.  In  other  words,  both 
space-based  sensors  and  interceptors  as 
well  as  ground-based  radars  and  inter- 
ceptors. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  includes  thea- 
ter defense,  including  a  missile  that  is 
being  developed  jointly  with  the  Israe- 
lis called  the  Arrow,  as  well  as  our  own 
THAAD  and  ERINT.  These  are  designed 
to  cover  a  much  larger  area,  of  course, 
than  can  be  covered  by  the  Patriot. 

The  total  cost  of  GPALS  is  about  $41 
billion  spent  over  a  14-year  period,  and 
it  breaks  down  to  about  $10  billion  for 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  space-based  com- 
ponent, $10  billion  for  theater  defense 
and  about  $20  billion  for  ground-based 
global  defenses.  It  never  amounts  to 
more  than  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  in  1 
year,  all  of  which  is  already  incor- 
porated into  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
budget.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  one 
could  make  the  argument  that  the 
budget  cannot  stand  it. 

Brilliant  Pebbles,  which  the  chair- 
man referred  to  a  moment  ago,  I  think 


is  a  key  component  of  this.  He  said 
first  of  all  that  it  would  break  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  myth 
to  assume  that  the  ground-based  sys- 
tem would  not  break  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Any  system  which  does  any  good;  that 
is,  protects  the  continental  United 
States,  would  by  definition  break  the 
current  ABM  Treaty  because  it  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  unit  in  North 
Dakota.  So  let  us  not  use  that  as  an  ar- 
gument against  Brilliant  Pebbles. 

Second,  the  chairman  mentioned 
that  it  is  not  responsive  to  the  real 
threat.  I  have  already  noted  that  there 
is  a  serious  threat  posed  by  Third 
World  countries.  GPALS  is  designed  to 
protect  against  that  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gulf  war  dem- 
onstrated that  deterrence  does  not  al- 
ways work,  that  defenses  are  feasible; 
that  Third  World  leaders  will  use  bal- 
listic missiles  if  they  have  them.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  demonstrated  to  those 
who  were  under  attack  that  if  you  have 
them,  you  definitely  want  to  have 
them  employed. 

This  Congress  asked  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  review  its  program,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  kind  of  threat;  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  so,  it  spent  an 
entire  year  doing  it.  GPALS  is  the  an- 
swer to  that. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our 
view  that  the  SDI  Program  should  be 
robustly  funded. 

Now,  specifically  regarding  the 
amount,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cheney  have  asked  for  $4.6  bil- 
lion. We  believe  that  is  the  correct 
amount.  I  urge  support  for  the  Cheney 
substitute  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  I  was 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  separate  theater  de- 
fense from  SDI. 

I  spoke  with  Chairman  ASPIN  and 
Chairman  Dellums  about  this  matter 
as  well  as  discussing  this  with  several 
other  members  of  their  committee.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  committee's  rec- 
onrmiendation  in  this  regard.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  better 
identify  the  relative  funding  priorities 
that  we  assigned  to  each  of  these  sys- 
tems. Given  the  success  of  theater  de- 
fense in  the  gulf  and  the  fact  we  are 
more  likely  to  face  this  kind  of  threat 
in  the  future  than  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  threat,  we  need  to 
place  stronger  emphasis  on  theater  de- 
fense systems.  By  separating  these  the- 
ater defense  systems  from  SDI,  we,  I 
believe,  establish  the  proper  priority. 

I  support  the  committee's  position, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  area  of  the  de- 
fense bill  that  I  think  is  weak  that  the 
Aspin  version  is  going  to  propose  is  in 
the  area  of  SDI.  I  think  if  you  press  the 
chairman  hard  on  this  question  or 
press  a  lot  of  the  Democrats  on  this 
question,  they  would  happen  to  agree 
with  this  because  one  of  the  lessons 
that  we  do  get  from  the  war,  one  of  the 
military  lessons  I  think  we  get  from 
the  war,  is  that  it  does  make  sense  to 
be  able  to  protect  yourself  against  a 
ballistic  missile  threat.  The  problem— 
as  you  know,  I  worked  very  closely 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  who  helped  fashion  this 
section  of  the  bill,  and  we  share  similar 
views  in  one  of  the  most  critical  areas 
of  this  defense  bill— but  in  the  area  of 
SDI,  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far. 

The  reason  is  that  while  I  am  not 
prepared  to  talk  about  deployment  of 
any  system,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  GPALS  or  Brilliant  Pebbles  is 
the  best  thing  since  sliced  bread,  I  do 
believe  a  space-based  component  of  SDI 
is  necessary.  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
far  in  terms  of  scaling  back  research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  the 
space-based  system. 

One  thing  that  is  clear,  and  I  spoke 
about  during  debate  on  the  rule,  is  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missile  technology. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  most- 
favored-nation  status  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  China  because  of  their  ef- 
forts to  export  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nologies. 

I  do  believe  that  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  countries  that  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  feed  their 
own  people  are  going  to  have  invest- 
ments made  in  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology that  is  going  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
launch  ballistic  missiles  thousands  of 
miles.  And  at  some  p)oint,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  far  too  distant  future, 
it  could  threaten  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So  I  think  it  does  make  sense  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  system  that  protects  our  peo- 
ple against  the  problem  of  ballistic 
missile  threats.  What  I  hope  is  that 
when  the  time  comes  and  we  have  to 
protect  ourselves  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile threats,  that  those  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  not  armed  with  some  kind  of 
nuclear  warhead,  where  if  the  world 
does  not  get  serious,  we  could  experi- 
ence that  even  from  a  Third  World 
country. 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  across  this 
country  over  this  weekend  that  the 
North  Koreans  reportedly  are  having  a 
meltdown  with  some  nuclear  facility. 
That  means  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
developing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  while  Mr. 
Kyl  is  attempting  to  preserve  the 
whole  option  of  SDI,  which  includes  a 
space-based    leg,    voting   for   the   Kyl 
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sion  that  has  put  double  digit  inflation, 
double  digit  unemployment  and  misery 
right  across  this  Nation. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  this  defense 
budget,  we  have  begun  to  recognize 
those  elements  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. We  are  making  investments  in 
research  and  development  to  tackle  en- 
vironmental problems  caused  by  de- 
fense facilities  and  to  help  transfer 
that  technology  into  our  domestic 
economy  so  we  can  address  a  variety  of 
hazardous  and  toxic  materials  prob- 
lems. It  includes  point  source  reduc- 
tion technology  to  stop  the  creation  of 
this  hazardous  and  toxic  material  be- 
fore it  becomes  waste. 

We  have  also  made  an  investment  in 
a  defense  energy  conservation  initia- 
tive, and  we  have  made  some  initial 
preliminary  steps  toward  addressing 
the  devastation  of  defense  plant  clos- 
ings and  base  closings  in  local  commu- 
nities all  across  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  steps  but 
we  have  hardly  done  enough.  I  am  not 
talking  about  just  threats  based  on 
worst  case  hypothetical  scenarios  de- 
veloped at  a  war  college.  I  am  talking 
about  real  devastation,  real  crisis  that 
grips  communities  across  this  Nation 
even  as  we  speak. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Nation 
recognized  and  this  Congress  recog- 
nized that  real  security,  real  national 
defense,  and  the  capacity  for  real  na- 
tional leadership  is  based  in  these  com- 
munities and  in  our  economy  on  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  people, 
and  not  based  upon  one  thousand  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  floating;  in  space.  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  use  this 
definition  of  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity when  voting  on  this  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  K"5rL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KYL]  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  opportunity, 
during  the  closing  days  of  Desert 
Storm,  on  the  very  eve  of  Desert  Saber, 
the  amazing  100-hour  land  war,  to  trav- 
el on  what  the  military  calls  a  quick 
look  through  many  of  our  European 
bases.  I  then  worked  my  way  to  a  for- 
ward staging  base  for  one  of  our  NATO 
allies,  Turkey. 

The  first  morning  I  was  there,  I  went 
out  to  have  breakfast  with  a  Patriot 
missile  team.  These  men  and  women 
were  just  bursting  with  pride  because 
they  were  the  point  defense  for  all  of 
the  massive  air  effort  that  sealed  off 
all  of  northern  Iraq  as  a  sanctuary  for 
Saddam's  air  force. 

It  was  that  effort  in  Turkey  that 
drove  Saddam's  air  force  into  Iran, 
where  it  languishes  to  this  day.  That  is 
for  those  aircraft  that  were  not  de- 
stroyed as  they  escaped. 

As  I  talked  to  these  young  men  and 
women  who  man  this  point  antimissile 


defense  and  antiaircraft  defense,  an 
Army  air  defense  which  evolved  into  an 
antimissile  defense  system,  SDI  came 
up,  the  strategic  defense.  One  of  them, 
a  young  enlisted  man,  a  corporal,  said, 
"Isn't  it  in  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution, Congressman,  where  it  talks 
about  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense?" And  he  had  the  words  correct: 
"provide  for  the  common  defense." 
Now,  common  sense  would  tell  us,  as 
the  prior  speaker  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  defense 
and  programs  designed  to  clean  up  the 
result  of  military  actions.  K  there  are 
environmental  mistakes  throughout 
the  United  States  or  the  world,  caused 
as  a  result  of  the  titanic  struggle  of 
willpowers  that  we  call  the  cold  war, 
then  we  will  have  to  address  that 
cleanup.  But  that  should  not  be  ap- 
proached in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
the  capability  of  this  country  to  defend 
our  homeland.  Both  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  mentioned  earlier  the  GPALS 
system.  We  have  happily  seen  the  So- 
viet Union  cut  up  their  SS-20  missiles, 
theater  missiles,  because  we  spent, 
against  the  will  of  the  liberals  in  this 
Congress,  S6  billion  to  deploy  our 
ground-based  missiles,  and  our  Per- 
shing n  missiles  in  Europe.  There  were 
governments  that  laid  it  on  the  line, 
from  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  itself,  to 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  SS-20  threat.  As 
a  result  we  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  INF  treaty,  and 
the  SS-20  is  history.  But  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  this  is  probably  the  world's 
greatest  polluter,  has  not  taken  down 
one  strategic  missile  that  is  targeted 
on  the  United  States  of  America. 

Every  expert  that  I  have  spoken  to 
that  has  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  former  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
former  heads  of  intelligence  agencies, 
they  have  all  come  back  with  gloomy 
predictions,  talking  about  an  impend- 
ing civil  war  in  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
like we  have  ever  seen  before. 

Not  a  white  army  against  a  red  army, 
but  spontaneous  insurrection,  spring- 
ing up  in  every  village  and  city  all 
across  the  largest  land  mass  nation  in 
the  world.  And  with  all  of  those  nu- 
clear missiles  pointed  at  the  United 
States,  there  is  such  alarm  for  some 
accident,  some  limited  unauthorized 
strike  at  this  country.  It  is  incredible 
that  this  House  still  drags  its  feet  as  it 
did  through  most  of  the  cold  war  and 
will  not  move  swiftly  toward  a  global 
protection  against  limited  strikes. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  remarks  that 
the  SDI  has  given  me  on  that  issue  and 
two  other  articles  in  the  RECORD. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
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Global  Protection  Against  Limited 
Strikes  [GPALS] 

OPALS  is  an  antimissile  system  desig-ned 
to  provide  protection  against  limited  ballis- 
tic missile  strikes,  be  they  deliberate,  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized— whatever  their 
source.  This  is  different  from  the  previous 
"Phase  I"  SDI  deployment  objective  which 
was  to  deter  a  massive  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack.  Rather  than  attempt  to  deter  an 
attack  consisting  of  thousands  of  warheads, 
GPALS  would  provide  protection  against  up 
to  200  reentry  vehicles. 

We  require  the  protection  provided  by 
GPALS  because  of  the  increased  threat  posed 
by  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  throughout  the 
world,  and  due  to  the  concern  that  political 
instability  could  increase  the  potential  for 
ballistic  missile  use  in  countries  now  pos- 
sessing long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

GPALS  is  composed  of  three  interrelated 
elements:  Theater  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
and  associated  space-based  sensors,  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad,  and  our 
friends  and  allies;  Ground-based  defenses, 
with  space  sensors,  to  protect  the  entire 
United  States  against  long-range  ballistic 
missiles;  and  interceptors  based  in  space — 
Brilliant  Pebbles — capable  of  providing  con- 
tinuous, global  coverage  by  Intercepting 
enemy  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  greater 
than  several  hundred  miles. 

Our  acquisition  strategy  is  to  develop  the 
technology  as  it  matures  and,  as  it  is  proven, 
to  deploy  defenses  in  an  evolutionary  ap- 
proach. Theater  defenses  will  be  ready  by  the 
mld-1990's  with  the  other  elements  available 
several  years  later. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  development, 
production  and  deployment  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  GPALS  is  $46  billion  in  FY  1991  dol- 
lars ($10B  for  theater,  $11B  for  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles, and  $25B  for  the  U.S.  ground-based  sys- 
tem). Even  at  its  peak  funding  in  the  late 
1990s,  GPALS  will  only  consume  about  20 
percent  of  the  declining  strategic  forces 
budget. 

The  SDI  program  is  being  conducted  in 
compliance  with  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  How- 
ever, the  deployment  of  any  meaningful  de- 
fense against  strategic  ballistic  missiles,  ei- 
ther space-  or  ground-based,  will  require 
modification  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  per- 
mits only  one  missile  defense  site.  Protec- 
tion for  the  United  States,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  will  require  six  ground-based  in- 
terceptor sites  plus  associated  space-based 
sensors.  The  highest  confidence  defense 
would  require  a  mixture  of  ground  and  space- 
based  interceptors.  Because  GPALS  address- 
es a  growing  threat  of  mutual  concern— third 
world  proliferation — the  Soviets  should  find 
it  in  their  interests  to  move  beyond  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

For  FY  1992,  the  President  requested  $4.6B 
for  SDI  and  J0.6B  for  the  Theater  Missile  De- 
fense Initiative.  This  would  restore  SDI  to 
its  FY  1988  funding  level  in  constant  dollars 
and  would  make  up  for  a  35  percent  Congres- 
sional cut  imposed  on  last  year's  funding  re- 
quest. The  President  responded  to  Congres- 
sional concerns  by  refocusing  the  SDI  pro- 
gram; it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  respond  by 
supporting  the  President's  funding  request. 

[From  the  Defense  News.  Feb.  25,  1991] 
Scud  Attacks  Give  Hint  of  Future— Pa- 
triot Successes  Prove  Value,  Need  of 
Missile  Defense 

(By  Rep.  Robert  Doman) 
Missile  defense  is  proving  its  worth  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  after  yearly  congres- 


sional attempts  to  cancel  ballistic  missile 
defense  programs. 

On  Jan.  18,  with  the  first  Intercept  of  an 
Iraqi  Scud  ballistic  missile,  missile  defense 
became  a  reality.  More  to  the  point,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Patriot  has  allowed  the  president 
to  prosecute  the  war  on  his  terms.  Had  the 
Patriot  not  been  in  place  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  had  the  Scud  missile  attacks  on  U.S.  and 
allied  positions  there  been  successful,  the  en- 
tire tempo  of  the  war  could  have  changed. 
President  Bush  and  the  allies  may  have  been 
forced  to  commit  ground  forces  into  combat 
earlier  than  planned. 

As  the  nation  watches  press  reports  from 
Dhahran,  Riyadh.  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv,  most 
Americans  are  highly  impressed  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Patriot.  So  far  the  Patriot 
has  saved  millions,  perhaps  eventually  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  property  and  equipment, 
and  countless  lives.  Moreover,  the  promise  of 
placing  additional  Patriot  missiles  in  Israel 
has  undoubtedly  helped  convince  the  Israeli 
government  to  delay  its  response  to  these 
unconscionable  terrorist  attacks  against  its 
civilian  population. 

Without  the  protection  provided  by  the  Pa- 
triot ballistic  missile  defense,  public  demand 
might  force  the  Israeli  government  to  exer- 
cise its  right  to  launch  an  attack  against  the 
bases  of  the  malevolent  Saddam  Hussein.  Be- 
cause keeping  Israel  from  engaging  in  offen- 
sive military  action  is  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest, the  Patriot  has  played  a  critically 
important  role. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  President 
Reagan  was  determined  to  develop  a  defense 
against  all  ballistic  missiles.  In  his  historic 
March  23.  1983  address  he  proclaimed: 

"What  if  a  free  people  could  live  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  their  security  did  not 
rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  U.S.  retalia- 
tion to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  that  we  could 
intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that 
of  our  allies?" 

Although  originally  designed  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  U.S.  integrated  air  defense 
system,  the  Department  of  Defense  recog- 
nized that  the  system  could  be  modified  to 
provide  an  enhanced  capability  against 
short-range  ballistic  missiles.  Before  the 
first  operational  test  of  the  Patriot  on  Sept. 
1,  1986,  opponents  of  America's  strategic  de- 
fense programs  argued  that  SDI  and  ballistic 
missile  defense  in  general  was  technically  in- 
feasible. 

As  the  test  date  drew  near,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  spurred  by  anti-SDl  mem- 
bers, eliminated  funds  for  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense,  which  included  the  Patriot. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate,  led  by  Sens.  Dan 
Quayle  R-Ind..  Pete  Wilson.  R-Callf.,  and 
Malcolm  Wallop,  R-Wyo.,  refused  to  concur 
and  the  Patriot  program  continued  on  track. 

The  successes  in  Desert  Storm  clearly 
demonstrate  that  President  Reagan's  deci- 
sion to  invest  in  high-tech  weapons,  includ- 
ing SDI,  was  wise  and  visionary  policy.  Steps 
taken  a  decade  ago  have  proved  their  worth 
in  meeting  the  threat  we  are  now  facing  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  have  seen  the  awe-inspiring  video  pic- 
tures of  smart,  laser-guided  bombs  delivered 
on  target,  in  many  instances  right  through 
the  front  doors  of  Iraqi  weapon  storage  sites, 
while  the  collateral  damage  to  nearby  civil- 
ian areas  is  limited  beyond  any  previous 
combat  experience.  We  also  have  seen  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Patriot  racing  up  through 
the  night  sky,  rapidly  maneuvering  itself  to 
destroy,  with  its  telltale  flash  and  bang,  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  Scud  missiles.  Yet  Cable  News 
Network  and  other  news  organizations  have 


gone  out  of  their  way  to  downplay  the  fact 
that  the  Patriot  is  part  of  the  overall  strate- 
gic defense  concept. 

Steps  in  missile  defense  we  take  today  will 
prove  invaluable  during  the  coming  decades. 
William  Webster,  the  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  has  warned  Congress 
that  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
present  new  and  ominous  threats  for  the 
1990s. 

According  to  Webster,  as  many  as  20  Third 
World  nations  will  have  ballistic  missiles  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Of  these,  as  many  as 
six  nations  could  have  missiles  with  inter- 
continental ranges.  In  other  words,  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
come  solely  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  but  any  one  of 
several  smaller  nations,  nations  whose  lead- 
ers may  attempt  to  spread  terror  by  launch- 
ing missiles  against  civilian  targets.  Today 
the  targets  are  the  people  of  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  During  the  coming  decade  it  could  be 
the  citizens  of  Paris.  London  or  even  New 
York. 

As  the  capability  and  range  of  Third  World 
ballistic  missiles  Increase,  our  missile  de- 
fense also  must  increase  in  capability.  The 
Patriot  alone,  despite  future  proposed  im- 
provements, will  not  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection. If  the  United  States  falls  to  move 
beyond  the  deployment  of  the  Patriot,  the 
incentive  will  be  increased  for  Third  World 
nations  to  develop  or  acquire  more  capable, 
longer-range,  ballistic  missiles  that  will 
overwhelm  the  Patriot. 

Today  the  United  States  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  prepare  for  the  unpleasant 
consequences  of  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion, but  also  the  chance  to  discourage  or 
prevent  a  ballistic  missile  arms  race  among 
Third  World  nations.  The  United  States 
should  immediately  pursue  the  deployment 
of  the  highly  capable  defense  system  called 
Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes 
(GPALS).  which  includes  the  space-based 
Brilliant  Pebbles,  the  ground-based  Endo- 
Exoatmospheric  Interceptor,  and  the  Arrow 
and  Patriot  systems. 

Given  the  recent  success  of  the  Patriot, 
the  least  sophisticated  of  these  missile  de- 
fense systems.  GPALS  will  certainly  discour- 
age many  Third  World  nations  from  sinking 
limited  resources  into  developing  longer- 
range  ballistic  missiles  that  might  easily  be 
defeated  anywhere  in  the  world  by  U.S.  mis- 
sile defenses  deployed  during  the  mid-to-late 
1990s. 

The  well  respected  author  Tom  Clancy 
once  compared  the  antidefense  community 
with  the  19th  century  Luddites  who  opposed 
advances  in  labor-saving  machinery  as  a 
threat  to  their  livelihood.  He  observed:  "The 
world  is  replete  with  people  who  think 
things  are  impossible  .  .  .  They  are,  in  fact, 
people  who  prefer  to  look  for  problems  in- 
stead of  looking  for  solutions;  they  are  peo- 
ple who  fear  change." 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program 
holds  great  promise  in  providing  the  United 
States  with  the  missile  defense  systems  it 
needs  to  meet  this  emerging  proliferation 
threat,  but  so  far  the  modem-day  Luddites 
in  Congress  have  sharply  limited  its  funding. 

Hopefully  the  stunning  lessons  we  are 
learning  in  the  Middle  East  will  carry  over 
into  congressional  debate  and  make  an  im- 
pression on  those  of  us  deciding  the  fate  of 
ADI  and  the  future  of  U.S.  security  through- 
out the  mid-1990s  and  into  the  next  century. 
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pends  very  much  on  the  specifics  of  the 
threat— the  range  of  the  attacking  missiles, 
number  of  theaters  that  must  be  defended, 
and  number  of  targets  in  each  theater. 
Ground-based  interceptors  are  considerably 
more  effective  than  space-based  interceptors 
when  the  range  of  the  attacking  missiles  is 
short,  and  the  area  and  number  of  targets  to 
be  defended  are  limited.  Short  range  in  this 
context  means  less  than  180  miles — the  range 
of  the  basic  Scud,  or  Scud-B.  The  balance 
tilts  toward  space-based  interceptors  when 
the  attacking  missiles  have  a  longer  range, 
or  the  defended  area  and  number  of  targets 
are  large. 

The  Marshall  analysis  reveals  that  mini- 
mum cost  and  maximum  cost-effectiveness 
are  achieved  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  interceptor  types  that  plays  to  the  rel- 
ative strengths  of  each.  For  the  defense  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  European  and  Middle  East 
theaters,  a  mixed  ground-space  defense — 
combining  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  advanced 
ground-based  interceptors  with  a  near-con- 
tinental footprint— leads  to  substantial  re- 
ductions below  the  cost  of  a  defense  based  on 
advanced  ground-based  interceptors  alone. 

A  defense  based  solely  on  ground-based 
interceptors  requires  7840  interceptors  at  a 
cost  of  $34.7  billion  including  R&D,  compared 
to  3500  interceptors  and  a  cost  of  $25.3  billion 
for  a  two-layer  defense  combining  the 
ground-based  interceptors  with  a  layer  of 
Brilliant  Pebbles. 

These  costs  are  based  on  radar  support  for 
the  GBI-X.  Brilliant  Eyes  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  radars  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $1.6  billion.  If  the  Brilliant  Eyes  provide 
an  effective  means  of  midcourse  decoy  dis- 
crimination, their  substitution  for  the  ra- 
dars supporting  the  advanced  ground-based 
interceptors  will  be  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense. 

The  interceptor  numbers  given  above  for 
an  all-ground  defense  are  based  on  a  triple 
deployment  of  advanced  ground-based  inter- 
ceptors— that  is.  three  interceptors  are  as- 
signed per  warhead  to  achieve  a  kill  prob- 
ability of  99.9%  against  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized Soviet  launches,  which  can  involve 
200  or  more  high-yield  nuclear  weapons. 

For  Third-World  attacks— which  would  in- 
volve considerably  fewer  weapons  than  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  launches— the  analy- 
sis is  based  on  a  double  deployment  of 
THAADs  and  a  kill  probability  of  99% 
against  each  warhead. 

The  combination  of  a  Brilliant  Pebbles  de- 
fense in  space,  backed  up  by  advanced  inter- 
ceptors on  the  ground,  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  minimizing  risks  in  addition  to  re- 
ducing costs.  The  Brilliant  Pebbles  space- 
based  defense  provides  a  backup  to  attempts 
at  decoy  discrimination  by  the  ground-based 
interceptors.  At  the  same  time,  the  ground- 
based  interceptors  back  up  the  space-based 
layer  by  intercepting  warheads  that  leak 
through  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  layer. 

The  table  below  gives  a  breakdown  of  costs 
by  region  for  (A)  an  all-ground-based  defense, 
and  (B)  a  space-ground  mix.  The  table  ex- 
cludes R&D  costs  for  the  three  types  of 
interceptors  (THAAD.  GBI-X  and  Brilliant 
Pebbles),  which  are  not  allocable  by  region. 
R&D  costs  total  $8.1  billion. 
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172 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer],  who  is  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews 
amendment  on  SDL 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  An- 
drews] has  joined  us  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  very  fine  amendment  on  the  star 
wars  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  life  we  need  to 
learn  from  our  experiences.  We  need  to 
see  what  is  happening  around  us  in 
order  to  become  more  intelligent,  in 
order  to  make  the  appropriate  deci- 
sions. 

Certainly  as  we  look  at  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, there  are  many  things  we  now  do 
to  make  the  missile  defense  program 
one  that  makes  sense.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  done,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  An- 
drews and  I  are  so  proud  to  be  a  part 
of. 

A  couple  of  things  have  happened  in 
the  world.  Certainly,  one  of  them  is  the 
end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  That  is  an 
amazing  thing  that  has  happened.  A 
colleague  of  mine,  the  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin],  once  remarked  to 
me: 

Ton  Imow,  Barbara,  we  always  expected 
that  the  East  Germans  would  Invade  the 
West  Germans,  and  they  did  and  they  went 
shopping. 

And  I  think  the  whole  imag^e  we  have 
of  the  world  has  now  changred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  want  to  be 
like  us.  They  essentially  want  to  join 
NATO. 

The  most  conservative  CIA  individ- 
ual in  this  Government  wiU  tell  us  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  no  longer  a  threat.  So 
we  have  a  very  different  situation. 

We  also  had  Desert  Storm,  and 
Desert  Storm  taught  ua  something.  It 
taught  us  that  if  we  arm  tyrants,  they 
are  going  to  use  those  weapons.  And 
that  does  not  make  very  much  sense. 
And  we  also  learned  what  those  weai>- 
ons  can  do.  And  ag^aln,  that  is  why  this 
Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amendment  is 
on  target,  because  it  takes  the  lessons 
of  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  it  takes  the 
lessons  of  Desert  Storm,  and  it  puts  it 
into  an  amendment  that  makes  sense 
for  today. 

My  friend  from  California.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  discussed  the  Constitution,  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  we  must  provide 
for  the  common  defense.  And  indeed, 
we  must.  Our  Founders  put  together 
the  most  incredible  document  called 
the  Constitution.  Do  you  know  what  it 
said?  We  have  to  establish  a  system  of 
justice.  We  have  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  and  we  have  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

D  1610 

It  does  not  say  we  shall  provide  for  a 
common  defense,  and,  if  we  have  time, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  or  if  we 
feel  like  it  promote  a  system  of  justice. 
It  says  that  we  must  do  all  of  these 
things,  and  that  is  our  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  sure  we  do  all  of 
these  things,  and  we  do  them  right. 
That  is  again  why  I  am  so  much  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  because  it 
recognizes  the  threat  that  we  are  fac- 
ing, it  recognizes  the  changes  in  the 
world,  and  it  recognizes  what  we  must 
do  in  this  military  budget  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  threats  that  this  Nation 
can  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  Is 
excellent  when  it  comes  to  the  Patriot 
missile.  It  recognizes  that  the  Patriot 
missile  worked.  It  recognizes  that 
there  should  be  add-ons  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Patriot  missile,  and  it 
keeps  that  away  from  the  star  wars 
budget,  because  the  fact  is,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  star  wars,  and  it  never 
has. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the  body, 
in  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  are  the 
ones  who  held  firm  on  the  funding  of 
the  Patriot,  when  many  Republicans 
wanted  to  cut  that  funding.  Therefore, 
we  take  the  theater  missile  defense  and 


we  put  it  away  from  star  wars,  because 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  star  wars,  and 
this  amendment  does  not  touch  that. 

This  amendment  really  looks  at  what 
star  wars  must  be,  and  this  is  what  we 
conclude:  We  conclude  that  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  in  this  Con- 
gress is  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  lessen  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war, 
whether  it  is  launched  from  space  or 
from  the  ground,  that  could  annihilate 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  Earth. 
The  President  is  speaking  with  the 
Soviets  all  the  time  and  we  are  moving 
toward  the  end  of  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  until  we  do 
that,  we  cannot  just  say  we  are  not 
going  to  look  at  missile  research.  We 
say  we  need  missile  defense  research. 
We  have  put  a  price  tag  on  that  re- 
search, which  is  the  right  price  tag, 
about  $1.1  billion.  We  think  that  is  just 
the  right  amount  to  be  si)ent.  It  is  ro- 
bust. And  we  do  away  with  an  overall 
bureaucracy,  the  agency  that  we  do  not 
need  here— SDIO. 

We  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
you  decide  where  this  research  should 
be  placed.  You  make  the  decision.  We 
have  faith  in  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  what 
we  are  saying  in  this  amendment  is 
yes,  we  need  research  on  space  missile 
defense,  because  the  world  is  still  a 
dangerous  place,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  we  are  on  top  of  that  research.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  threaten  the  trea- 
ties that  are  so  important  to  the  very 
existence  of  humankind.  If  we  support 
the  Kyi  amendment  in  this  House,  and 
we  overturn  the  committee  and  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  comes  on  the  scene  again, 
but  they  call  it  something  else.  GPALS 
this  year— last  year  it  was  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  it  is  the  same  thing— it  is 
going  to  threaten  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
it  is  going  to  threaten  our  country  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  body  will 
support  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews 
amendment.  It  is  sensible.  It  has  all 
the  elements  we  need,  just  enough  re- 
sesirch  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
at  a  price  that  makes  sense,  and  we 
will  save  S2  billion. 

Because  of  the  budget  agreement,  we 
cannot  spend  that  anywhere,  but  we 
can  reduce  the  deficit.  I  want  to  hear 
all  those  voices  for  fiscal  responsibility 
join  us  in  saving  S2  billion.  Support  the 
Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3^2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  funding  lev- 
els for  strategic  defense  contained  in 
the  conmiittee  bill. 

My  colleagues,  the  need  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  was  proven  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  During  this  brief 
conflict  we  were  given  a  glimpse  of 
things  to  come.  In  future  conflicts  we 
will  face  nations  many  times  our  infe- 
rior in  tactical  and  strategic  military 


power  but^if  the  proliferation  of  bal- 
listic missile  technology  continues — 
armed  with  missiles  capable  of  dealing 
out  destruction  far  in  excess  of  their 
size,  missiles  which  may  eventually  be 
armed  with  chemical,  biological,  or  nu- 
clear warheads  instead  of  simple  high 
explosives  as  were  the  Scud  missiles  we 
faced  from  Iraq. 

In  summary,  the  committee  bill  guts 
President  Bush's  plans  to  restructure 
the  SDI  Program  to  meet  projected 
threats.  The  new  system,  known  as 
GPALS  for  global  protection  aigainst 
limited  strikes,  consists  of  roughly 
1,000  Brilliant  Pebbles  space-based 
interceptors,  500  to  700  ground-based 
interceptor  missiles,  and  a  system  of 
ground-  and  space-based  sensors.  Addi- 
tionally. GPALS  would  include  sys- 
tems to  protect  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  from  shorter  range  theater 
ballistic  missiles. 

In  its  present  form,  the  committee 
bill  kills  programs  essential  to  a  fully 
operational  GPALS  system.  The  com- 
mittee bill  specifically  deletes  some 
S659  million  in  funding  for  Brilliant 
Pebbles.  Critics  of  Brilliant  Pebbles 
argue  that  it  would  make  no  contribu- 
tion to  defense  against  low-flying  or 
limited  range  tactical  ballistic  missiles 
and  that  Brilliant  Pebbles  makes  no 
contributions  to  a  layered  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  argvmients  sim- 
ply do  not  hold  water.  An  orbiting  con- 
.  stellation  of  1,000  Brilliant  Pebbles 
could  successfully  detect,  track,  en- 
gage, and  intercept  all  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  ranges  in  excess  of  400-600 
miles.  In  fact,  based  on  the  results  of  a 
recent,  highly  successful  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles test  in  space,  many  believe  the 
system  could  operate  effectively 
against  even  much  shorter  range 
threats. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cooper,  Director 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Of- 
fice [SDIO],  has  testified  that  Brilliant 
Pebbles  could  have  intercepted  many 
of  the  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  launched 
against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  during 
the  recent  gulf  war.  Combining  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  with  the  Patriot  point  de- 
fense system,  or  some  other  ground- 
based  theater  missile  defense  system, 
will  provide  a  layered  defense— or  de- 
fense in  depth— that  would  dramati- 
cally improve  the  chances  of  intercept- 
ing all  ballistic  missiles  before  they 
reach  their  targets. 

Additionally,  while  the  proponents  of 
the  committee  bill  say  they  support  a 
robust  ground-based  interceptor  and 
tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram, the  committee  bill  actually  crip- 
ples both  initiatives  by  deleting  fund- 
ing for  the  so-called  Brillant  Eyes 
space-based  sensor. 

Brilliant  Eyes  allows  ground-based 
interceptors  to  see  ballistic  missile 
warheads  in  space  and  to  engage  them 
at  long  range.  Such  a  capability  would 
prevent  a  situation  similar  to  the  one 
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amendment  would  limit 
basic  research  only.  That 


means  that  the  research  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  laboratory,  precluding  our 
capacity  to  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  it  reduces  the  amount  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1992  to  $1.1  billion, 
and  $1.1  billion  is  a  robust  amount  of 
money.  As  someone  said,  you  start 
spending  a  billion  dollars  and  you  start 
to  get  into  real  money.  At  what  point 
did  $1.1  billion  become  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  engage  in  research?  It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing. 

So,  we  terminated  SDIO.  We  limit 
the  funds  to  basic  research  and  we 
limit  the  authorization  to  Sl.l  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this  amend- 
ment not  do.  It  does  not  affect  the 
amount  spent  on  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  because  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  subcommittee 
upon  which  I  sit  and  chair,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, separated  out  theater  missile  de- 
fense from  SDI  so  that  some,  not  all. 
but  some  proponents  of  SDI  could  not 
exploit  this  enthusiasm  about  the  Pa- 
triot missile  in  the  context  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  use  that  as  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  SDI.  They  are 
very  separate  and  they  should  have 
been  separated  out,  and  our  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  that. 

Why  vote  for  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Several  reasons.  I  alluded 
to  one  already. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, Mr.  Chairman,  to  preserve  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Even  the  committee- 
passed  bill  only  disallows  Brilliant 
Pebbles  in  phase  I.  We  all  know,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona agrees  that  if  we  proceed  through 
phase  I  of  SDI  we  will  indeed  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Phase  I  when  devel- 
oped and  deployed,  does  precisely  that. 

The  ABM  Treaty,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  most  substantive  and  important 
arms  control  agreement  ever  reached 
by  the  two  superpowers,  ever  reached, 
because  both  sides  saw  in  their  wisdom 
at  that  moment  that  absent  an  ABM 
Treaty  that  we  would  engage  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  and  dangerous 
arms  race  in  space  that  would  include 
offensive  weapon  capability  and  defen- 
sive weapon  capability.  If  we  take  the 
ABM  Treaty  off  the  table,  the  cost  be- 
gins to  soar  and  the  danger  to  people 
on  this  planet  escalates  by  a  quantum 
step.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  this  trea- 
ty we  are  going  to  engage  in  an  unre- 
strained arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  indeed  said  on  numerous  occasions 
to  the  United  States  that  ABM  buildup 
would  force  it  to  increase  its  offensive 
weapons  capability  in  order  to  attempt 
to  overwhelm  the  system.  That  means 
not  only  do  we  disadvantage  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  we  also  place  another  im- 
portant treaty  at  risk,  the  START 
Treaty,  because  what  gives  the  other 
side  any  desire  to  engage  in  discussions 
and  treaty  negotiations  to  reduce  of- 
fensive weapons  capability  when  we  are 
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building  an  ABM  system  that  they  can 
overcome  with  offensive  weapon  capa- 
bility? We  remove  the  incentive  to  go 
to  the  table. 

So  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
ABM,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  talking 
about  ABM  and  START.  Virtually  all 
strategic  arms  control  is  at  risk  as  we 
pursue  SDI.  We  cannot  afford,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  embark  on  a  new  arms 
race,  particularly  one  that  extends  into 
space. 

On  balance,  what  SDI  buys  us  is  not 
anywhere  near  what  it  is  costing  us  in 
money  and  eventually  in  loss  of  this 
extraordinarily  important  treaty. 

Another  reason  to  support  the  Del- 
lums amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
Margaret  Thatcher,  not  defined  as 
some  extraordinary  radical  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  came  to  the 
clear  conclusion  that  the  cold  war  was 
over.  Why  can't  we?  The  Berlin  Wall  is 
down.  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many have  married  each  other.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disassembled. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  in  disarray,  their 
economy  floundering.  Here  we  are 
marching  forward  in  lock  step  as  if  we 
are  automatons  continuing  to  believe 
in  the  abstract  and  antiquated  ideas  of 
the  cold  war. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion's repackaging  does  not  change  the 
content.  We  now  have  a  program  called 
GPALS,  a  friendly  name.  But  I  asked  a 
question  in  the  committee:  If  the  So- 
viet Union  engaged  in  countermeasures 
against  GPALS,  what  would  your  re- 
sponse be?  Their  response  would  be  we 
would  go  to  phase  I. 

I  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  go 
to  phase  I  we  are  going  to  abrogate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  So  let  us  be  very  clear. 
Whatever  decision  we  make,  let  us 
make  the  decision  with  brilliant  eyes. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled  or  a  knave,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  we  embark  upon  GPALS, 
that  is  simply  the  first  step  toward 
phase  I  that  eventually  will  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  open  up  an  arms 
race  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program 
adrift.  Let  me  give  the  litany  of 
changes. 

At  first  they  said  we  will  stop  them 
all,  a  shield  over  the  country  able  to 
stop  all  incoming  missiles.  Then  they 
backed  off  of  that  and  they  said  well, 
we  will  stop  most  of  them.  So  we  are 
going  to  create  an  astrodome  over  pop- 
ulated areas.  We  recognize  that  that 
could  not  work  because  you  can  carry 
a  bomb  in  under  the  astrodome.  So 
then  we  moved  to  stop  them  where  it 
counts,  enhanced  deterrence  by  provid- 
ing a  point  defense.  So  no  longer  were 
we  concerned  about  the  American  pop- 
ulation. We  were  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting the  missiles,  directly  counter 
to  the  logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the 
first  place. 

Then  we  moved  to  let  us  stop  a  few  of 
them,  GPALS.  It  sounds  friendly,  and 
that  would  provide   100-percent  effec- 
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tiveness  at  stopping  a  launch  of  200  or 
fewer  missiles.  Then  they  said  maybe 
that  would  not  work  and  they  got  a  lit- 
tle more  honest,  so  now  we  are  down  to 
stop  most  of  a  few  of  them,  which 
means  even  when  we  look  at  recent 
statements  from  SDIO,  they  backed  off 
the  claim  of  100  percent  effectiveness. 

So  we  have  gone  from  stop  them  all 
to  let  us  stop  most  of  a  few  of  them  to 
the  tune  of  megabillions  of  dollars.  The 
GPALS  Program  as  described,  as  indi- 
cated before,  stated  by  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Command,  he  described 
GPALS  as  "an  approach  and  design 
that  will  evolve  to  meet  the  broader 
phase  I  requirements  *  *  *"  thus  show- 
ing that  it  has  not  been  abandoned  by 
the  administration. 

There  are  a  lot  of  statements  I  would 
like  to  make  about  costs,  but  let  me 
just  make  one  here.  The  administra- 
tion has  said  their  new  program, 
GPALS,  is  only  going  to  cost  us  $41  bil- 
lion, a  small  amount  of  money.  But 
GAO  estimates  that  that  is  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  would  cost,  and  they 
are  saying  $120  billion.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  big  money. 

Then  John  Pike  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  said  no,  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  cost  more  like  $150  bil- 
lion. 

In  my  21  years  here,  we  played 
around  with  all  of  these  numbers,  and 
if  we  live  long  enough,  and  we  are 
crazy  enough  to  build  this  madness,  it 
will  probably  be  way  beyond  $150  bil- 
lion, and  somebody  is  going  to  say 
well,  gee,  now  we  are  really  spending 
big  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  summarize  by 
saying  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  go  forward.  Before  concluding  let  me 
just  point  out  who  endorses  this  ap- 
proach. The  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists endorsed  the  Dellums-Boxer- 
Andrews  amendment.  The  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  support  this 
amendment.  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, who  believe  that  nuclear 
weapons  play  only  one  role  in  our  soci- 
ety, and  that  is  to  kill  and  to  destroy. 
The  rational  mind  has  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  fight  nuclear  wars. 
Someone  much  brighter  than  this  gen- 
tleman said  a  long  time  ago  that  once 
we  developed  a  nuclear  capability  to 
destroy  life  on  this  planet,  everything 
changed  except  the  way  we  think.  I 
dare  to  ask  Members  to  change  how 
they  think,  and  anyone  who  believes 
we  can  fight  a  nuclear  war  is,  by  defini- 
tion, certifiably  mentally  disturbed, 
ambulatory  schizophrenic. 
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It  will  not  work,  and  it  cannot  hap- 
pen. Our  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  preserve  the  fragile  nature  of 
human  life  on  this  planet. 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  Pro- 
fessional Coalition  for  Nuclear  Arms 
Control,  SANE  Freeze,  Women's  Action 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament,   Plutonium 


Challenge  and,  finally,  20/20  Vision  Na- 
tional project.  All  of  these  people  sup- 
port our  approach. 

Let  me  just  say  one  final  thing,  and 
then  I  would  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  indeed  we  are 
now  debating  SDI  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Many  people 
have  become  enamored  of  all  the  high- 
technology  weaponry  that  we  displayed 
in  the  context  of  that  war. 

I  have  been  here  20  years.  I  can  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  they  only  saw  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  technical  capability  to 
destroy  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  given,  as  we 
looked  at  CNN,  the  war  that  we  were 
prosecuting  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
you  and  I  have  had  a  tragically  poetic 
opportunity  to  look  through  a  window 
into  the  future  of  the  battlefield,  into 
the  future  of  war. 

If  we  take  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  future  that  what  we  did  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  implications  for  the 
future,  we  should  not  become  enamored 
of  all  of  this  technology.  We  should 
learn  to  fear  it. 

Two  things  are  going  to  hapi)en.  The 
world  is  going  to  become  proliferated 
with  more  and  more  sophisticated 
weaponry  because  now  people  who  shop 
and  who  saw  what  we  can  do  on  CNN 
are  not  going  to  ask  for  the  Scud  mis- 
sile. They  will  say.  "No,  we  do  not 
want  the  Scud.  Give  me  the  one  that 
goes  down  Main  Street,  turns  down 
12th  Avenue,  and  stops  at  1221.  apart- 
ment A,  and  explodes  the  bomb."  The 
world  is  going  to  become  more  dan- 
gerous, with  more  sophisticated  weap- 
onry. 

We  are  pursuing  greater  nuclear 
technology.  Where  are  we  going  to  ex- 
plode that  capability,  when  every  ra- 
tional person  knows  that  if  we  walk 
down  that  road  triggering  nuclear 
weapons,  we  are  going  to  destroy  life 
on  this  planet?  So  let  us  get  beyond 
that  illusion. 

Yes,  we  fought  the  fourth  largest 
army  in  the  world,  and  we  destroyed 
them.  So  what  does  that  say  about 
other  Third  World  countries,  that  we 
need  B-2's  and  SDFs  and  all  of  these 
other  missile  capabilities?  That  is  bi- 
zarre and  absurd.  We  have  to  begin  to 
define  our  military  budget  based  upon 
what  the  real  threat  is.  If  the  threat  is 
fear  of  ballistic  missiles,  we  funded 
that.  If  the  threat  is  all-out  assault 
from  the  Soviet  Union  I  think  rational 
minds  understand  that  that  is  suicide, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  ask  you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews 
amendment  as  a  rational  way  to  put  us 
on  the  road  toward  fundamental  and 
basic  research  that  does  not  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty,  that  gives  us  what  we 
need  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  SDI  and  of 
the  Kyi  amendment  which  would  in- 
crease funding  for  SDI  by  $1.9  billion. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  it  is 
not  a  question  any  longer  of  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  technology  and  the  ca- 
pability to  deploy  SDI.  That  debate  is 
over.  We  know  that  we  have  this  capa- 
bility. 

The  true  question  is  if  and  when 
should  it  be  deployed.  It  has  been  prov- 
en that  we  have  the  technology  and 
that  we  are  capable  of  deploying  a  sys- 
tem that  will  work  in  this  decade. 

I  strongly  believe  that  SDI  is  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  defense  priority. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to 
modernize  its  ICBM  forces  at  full  pace. 
As  you  know,  they  have  two  mobile 
missile  systems.  We  are  not  even  close 
to  that.  They  continue  to  modernize 
their  SS-24s  and  SS-25s,  and  they  even 
have  deployed  a  ground-based  system 
to  knock  out  incoming  missiles. 

We  killed  our  ground-based  system 
many  years  ago.  Sure,  we  had  the  Pa- 
triot which  did  an  excellent  job  during 
the  gulf  war,  but  the  Patriot  is  the 
model  T  of  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

The  gentleman  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  should  not  get  carried  away 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Patriot  and 
how  it  worked  over  there.  But  for  cry- 
ing out  loud,  was  not  that  the  labora- 
tory? Was  not  that  the  test  to  find  out 
if  ballistic  missile  systems  will  work? 
And  we  found  out,  indeed,  they  will 
work  even  with  a  very  primitive  sys- 
tem. 

This  system  will  not  knock  down  to- 
day's modern  missiles  or  the  missiles 
of  tomorrow.  We  need  to  get  working 
on  a  system  that  will  meet  those 
threats.  We  cannot  do  it  with  the  gut- 
ted budget  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

In  regard  to  attacks  from  terrorists 
or  Third  World  nations,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  SDI.  By  the  year  2000,  it  is 
estimated  that  24  countries  will  have 
the  capability  to  launch  ICBM's  with 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  war- 
heads. I  do  not  know  about  you,  but 
this  is  a  frightening  thought  to  me. 

The   President   submitted   a   reason-    | 
able  budget,  I  think,   for  this,  and  I 
would  like  for  us  to  get  back  to  that 
budget. 

SDI  really  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  successful,  affordable  mis- 
sile system.  I  am  surprised  that  we  are 
even  debating  this  this  year  with  the 
evidence  that  we  have. 

The  Patriot  was  not  a  part  of  SDI, 
but  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  fighting  SDI  today  are  some  of 
the  same  individuals  who  were  in  the 
forefront  of  fighting  the  Patriot  just  a 
few  years  ago. 
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asking  the  American  people  what  they 
want,  not  bending  their  instincts  for 
survival  to  fit  a  political  agenda. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RITTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  of  January 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  mili- 
tary strategy.  The  patriot  antimissile 
system's  intercept  of  an  Iraqi  medium- 
range  Ballistic  missile  over  Dhahran. 
Saudi  Arabia,  was  a  first  in  the  history 
of  combat.  The  missile  defense  era  had 
arrived.  But  for  whom?  Not  for  the 
American  people.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
stop  even  one  long-range  missile  from 
hitting  our  Nation.  Worse  yet,  just 
hours  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  the 
2d  of  August,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress gutted  our  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative [SDI]  or  star  wars  program  to 
defend  America  from  missile  attacks. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  again 
this  year. 

Saddam  Hussein  commented  on  May 
10,  1990,  that  Iraq's  "missiles  cannot 
reach  Washington,  but  if  they  could, 
we  would  hit  there  as  necessary." 

What  would  America's  response  to 
such  a  missile  attack  be — from  Saddam 
or  the  crazed  leader  of  some  other  na- 
tion? The  Patriot  would  offer  Ameri- 
cans no  protection  from  this  kind  of  at- 
tack. It  cannot  stop  long-range  mis- 
siles or  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles because  these  weapons  travel  too 
fast  for  Patriot  to  track  and  intercept. 
America  has  nothing  deployed  to  stop  a 
long-range  missile  fired  at  us. 

A  missile  armed  with  even  a  crude 
nuclear  warhead  hitting  a  major  U.S. 
city  would  result  in  thousands  or  per- 
haps millions  dead. 

Unfortunately,  the  Iraqi  missile 
threat  is  but  one  of  many.  At  the  cur- 
rent pace,  by  the  year  2000,  two  dozen 
Third  World  nations  will  possess  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  a  half  dozen  others  will 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  While  experts 
often  cite  the  still  growing  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenal,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  [PRC] 
has  long-range  nuclear  missiles  in  its 
arsenal  able  to  strike  and  destroy 
American  cities. 

That's  why  we  need  reasonable  fund- 
ing for  SDI  and  for  GPALS  [Global 
Protection  Against  Limited  Strike]. 
GPALS  would  employ  two  defensive 
elements.  The  first  would  consist  of  the 
space-based  Brilliant  Pebbles  anti- 
missile interceptors — the  second,  the 
ground-based  interceptors.  Any  missile 
that  made  it  past  the  Pebble  would  be 
engaged  by  ground-based  systems. 

Missile  killers  like  our  ground-based 
interceptor  [GBI],  the  theater  high-al- 
titude area  defense  system  [THAAD], 
or  the  Arrow  Interceptor  Program  will 
defend  areas  100  times  larger  than  the 
Patriot.  In  addition,  these  new  ground- 
based  interceptors  will  destroy  enemy 


missiles  before   they  enter  allied  air 
space. 

Critics  argue  that  space-based  anti- 
missile systems  won't  work.  But,  then 
again,  they  said  Patriot  wouldn't  work. 
Indeed,  America  now  has  the  tech- 
nology at  hand  to  deploy  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles. As  we've  seen,  it  is  technology 
that  is  the  key.  and  it  is  technology 
that  has  given  America  the  edge  in  the 
gulf  war.  SDI  applies  U.S.  strengths  in 
supercomputing.  satellites,  microelec- 
tronics, telecommunications,  and  high- 
resolution  sensors.  SDI  will  be  able  to 
destroy  all  but  the  shortrange  ballistic 
missiles.  Upgraded  Scud  missiles  like 
Saddam's  Al-Hussein.  as  well  as  other 
powerful  missiles  like  China's  East 
Wind,  and  the  Soviet's  Satan  will  be 
easy  targets  for  the  Pebbles. 

SDI  opponents  also  argue  that  the 
GPALS  system  will  be  too  expensive. 
The  fact  is  that  we  could  deploy 
GPALS— Brilliant  Pebbles  and  GBI 
sites  in  the  United  States— by  1999  for 
about  $4  billion  a  year  over  the  next  8 
years.  That's  about  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  per  year. 
How  much  will  it  cost  to  rebuild  even 
one  U.S.  city  after  it  is  destroyed,  and 
what  about  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
could  die?  How  much  are  their  lives 
worth? 

America  cannot  remain  naked  to 
missile  attacks.  The  U.S.  Congress' 
philosophical  and  ideological  debate 
over  the  need  for  SDI  should  come  to 
an  end.  GPALS  is  technologically  fea- 
sible, affordable,  and  critical  to  our 
safety.  The  SDI  Program  must  be  given 
the  funding  it  needs  for  full  research 
and  development  and  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  GPALS  system,  to  bring 
the  missile  defense  era  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia to  America.  We.  the  American  peo- 
ple, deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  wonder  just 
where  House  Democratic  leadership  has 
been  and  Armed  Services  Democrats. 
Where  have  they  been  when  it  comes  to 
the  Persian  Gulf? 

First,  they  opposed  the  United  States 
use  of  force  and  the  United  Nations  use 
of  force  to  stop  the  brutal,  bloody  dic- 
tator of  Baghdad,  Saddam  Hussein. 

Second,  they  seemed  to  have  missed 
the  two  critical  lessons  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  these  are  lessons 
based  on  American  technological  su- 
premacy, stealth  and  SDI,  stealth  and 
missile  defense.  Those  are  the  two  crit- 
ical lessons. 

Stealth  and  SDI,  these  technologies 
are  the  radars,  the  equivalent  to  the 
radars  of  the  World  War  II  era  of  the 
future.  These  are  the  technologies  that 
take  advantage  of  America's  strength 
in  telecommunications,  in  satellites,  in 
supercomputers  in  microelectronics,  in 
high  resolution  sensors.  This  is  Ameri- 
ca's advantage.  This  is  what  America 
needs  to  deter  conflict.  This  is  what 
America  needs  to  win  out  when  conflict 
takes  place. 
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There  are  the  elements  that  make 
America  the  peacekeeper  of  the  world 
and  keep  our  people  safe. 

House  Democrats  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  we  lie  naked  to  enemy  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  that  technologies 
like  Brilliant  Pebbles  are  eminently 
feasible,  possible,  and  doable.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  Cheney  de- 
fense budget  which  offers  a  reasonable 
set  of  priorities,  which  offers  a  reason- 
able approach  to  strategic  defense  and 
protection  of  the  American  people  and 
the  deterrence  of  conflict  and  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  on  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  that  deals  with  SDI 
often  find  a  number  of  complex  terms 
thrown  at  them,  and  divisions  of 
money  and  packaging  of  programs  that 
sometimes  is  somewhat  confusing.  I 
guess  the  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  what  do  I  need  to  know  about 
SDI  to  really  engage  in  this  debate,  or 
this  vote,  in  a  meaningful  way?  I  think 
the  first  thing  Members  have  to  know 
is  something  that  is  very  functional, 
and  it  is  something  that  every  Amer- 
ican learned  when  he  watched  the  con- 
flict in  the  gulf.  That  is,  simply,  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  missiles,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
missiles,  and  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  superiority 
in  order  to  discharge  our  constitu- 
tional requirement,  to  defend  our  peo- 
ple and  to  support  our  allies. 

Now,  the  budget  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  which  was  done  after 
great  deliberation,  and  a  great  system- 
atic analysis  of  what  we  needed  to 
move  forward  with  our  experimental 
program  and  our  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  SDI  was  $5.1  billion. 
That  is  what  the  same  military  leader- 
ship that  put  us  in  a  position  to  fight 
and  win  Desert  Storm  thought  we 
needed. 

The  committee,  in  what  I  thought 
was  not  a  responsible  action,  reduced 
that  finding  to  $2.7  billion,  along  with 
the  $857  million  for  theater  missile  de- 
fense. We  need  to  know,  as  Members  of 
the  House,  that  what  we  have  done  in 
dramatically  reducing  the  dollars 
available  is  put  out  the  time  in  which 
this  United  States  is  going  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  can,  in  fact,  defend 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  also  put  out 
the  potential  for  defending  against  doz- 
ens of  other  ballistic  missiles,  coming 
from  countries  that  are  not  signatories 
to  the  ABM  treaty.  I  am  referring  to 
China,  Libya.  Iran.  Argentina.  Iraq, 
North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Syria,  all 
of  whom  are  developing  ICBMs. 

I  would  appeal  to  my  Democratic 
friends  who  have  tried  to  compartmen- 
talize the  ABM  faction  of  this  and  say 


Patriots  work,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
defend  against  fastmoving  missiles. 
Quit  fighting  the  ghost  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  Admit  that  we  live  in  the  age 
of  missiles,  and  do  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  to  do.  which  is  to  defend  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  has  5Vi  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to 
summarize  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  against 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  in  order 
to  try  to  rebut  them  in  this  remaining 
time. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  health  insur- 
ance. Social  Security,  hunger  in  Ver- 
mont, the  environment,  recession, 
health  and  safety,  and  one  of  our  col- 
leagues said  this  ought  to  be  the  defini- 
tion of  defense. 

I  submit  to  Members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  that  were  the  definition  of  de- 
fense, (a)  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  prevail  in  war  with  Iraq;  and  (b) 
the  American  people  would  run  Mem- 
bers out  of  office,  as  they  should,  be- 
cause that  would  not  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

The  budget  agreement  calls  for  an 
upper  level  of  spending  for  defense.  We 
agreed  on  that  amount.  That  is  not  a 
matter  of  arguing  about  SDI  versus 
good  health  care,  or  versus  something 
else.  All  other  things  are  provided  for 
in  other  parts  of  the  budget.  This  is  a 
matter  of  priorities  within  the  defense 
budget.  I  believe  that  SDI  ought  to  be 
properly  funded.  That  is  what  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  asked  Members  to  do.  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  it. 

I  think  the  question  is;  Who  should 
we  trust?  In  whom  should  we  put  our 
trust?  The  people  that  won  the  war,  the 
leaders,  like  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  George  Bush;  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Dick  Cheney;  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff?  The  people  who  care- 
fully constructed  an  overall  Defense 
budget,  and  requested  $4.6  million  as  a 
part  of  that  for  the  strategric  defense 
initiative?  Do  we  trust  those  leaders, 
or  the  people  that  put  together  the 
budget  in  the  committee,  the  business 
as  usual  budget?  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  our  trust  in  the  President,  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  General  Pow- 
ell, and  in  the  others  who  have  care- 
fully constructed  this  program. 

I  think  we  should  trust  the  leader 
who  won  the  war.  and  I  support  the 
Cheney  budget  for  that  reason. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  that  my 
colleague  from  California  made  that  I 
think  needs  refutation.  Theater  defense 
is  just  fine.  We  are  all  for  theater  de- 
fense, although  a  lot  of  Members  did 
not  used  to  be;  but  now  we  are  all  for 
theater  defense  because  everyone  could 
see  on  CNN  that  it  works.  But.   Mr. 


Chairman,  that  does  not  really  tell 
Members  the  whole  story  here,  because 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  where  the 
theater  ends  and  where  whatever  it  is 
that  follows  the  theater  begins?  Is  that 
the  intermediate  range  of  a  missile,  for 
example?  How  far,  exactly,  is  it  that  a 
theater  extends?  Is  it  all  right  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  against  a  mis- 
sile launched  from  Iraq  to  Israel,  but 
we  should  not  have  a  defense  for  a  mis- 
sile that  is  launched  from  Pakistan  to 
Israel,  or  from  China  to  Israel?  And  of 
course,  the  Chinese  do  have  missiles  of 
perfectly  adequate  range  to  go  from 
China  to  Israel.  How  about  a  missile 
launched  from  Libya  to  Israel?  I  guess 
that  would  be  OK  to  stop  because  that 
is  still  within  the  theater.  Maybe.  Al- 
though I  am  not  sure  what  one's  defini- 
tion of  a  theater  is.  How  about  from 
Libya  to  Italy?  That  is  pretty  close. 
They  have  already  launched  a  missile 
to  Italy.  Fortunately,  it  missed.  How 
about  from  Libya  to  Germany,  or 
Libya  to  Great  Britain? 

I  think  it  makes  a  point  here  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  for  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense.  If  it  is  good  enough,  it 
is  morally  right  and  just  to  support  the 
people  that  are  protected  by  a  theater 
defense,  why  is  it  not  moral  and  just  to 
protect  the  people  that  fall  just  outside 
the  theater  boundary,  whatever  that 
boundary  is?  Why  is  it  not  moral  and 
just  to  provide  protection  for  the  peo- 
ple that  live  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  people  who  can  be  threatened 
today  by  one  Chinese  missile,  and  the 
Chinese  are  already  selling  another  one 
of  their  missiles  to  people  in  certain 
countries  of  the  world.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  them  from  selling  it  to  any- 
one who  will  buy  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  flaw  here,  in  saying 
that  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  is 
all  that  we  need.  We  have  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  our  forces  de- 
ployed abroad.  We  need  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  our  allies.  We  ought  to  be 
providing  protection  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  deserve  it  as 
well  as  anyone  else,  and  that  requires 
support  for  SDI. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  who  support  the  Cheney 
budget,  which  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row, are  supporting  SDI.  Those  who  do 
not,  cannot  say  they  support  missile 
defense  for  the  United  States  even 
though  they  support  a  theater  defense. 
They  will  not  be  supporting  missile  de- 
fense for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  they  will  not  be 
supporting  defense  for  our  forces  de- 
ployed abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  this  bill  has 
been  put  together,  and  the  way  that 
the  rule  is  framed,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  a  majority  would  not  support  my 
amendment  today.  We  thought  we 
might  be  able  to  substitute  the  Spratt 
amendment,  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  omitted.  It  added  $300  million. 
$200  million  of  which  would  be  specifi- 
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funds  to  basic  research.  Stay  in  the 
laboratory.  Do  not  abrogate  the  ABM. 

Finally,  we  limit  the  money  to  $1.1 
billion,  an  incredible  amount  of  money. 
This  is  no  chimp  change;  $1.1  billion, 
you  can  do  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  research 
for  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  plea  is  to  support 
this  amendment.  Let  us  not  go  forward 
and  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  de- 
bate over  narrow  versus  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  a  useless 
exercise.  If  you  support  the  ABM.  you 
must  by  definition  oppose  SDI,  because 
the  logic  of  one  is  in  direct  contraven- 
tion to  the  logic  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  for 
the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amend- 
ment. Bring  sanity  to  this  military 
budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  earlier  today,  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  strategic  defense  initiative 
dollars  printed  in  part  1  of  House  Re- 
port 102-68,  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the 
following  Members  or  their  designees, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

(A)  By  representative  KYL;  and 

(B)  By  representative  Dellums. 

If  more  than  one  of  said  amendments 
is  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
earlier  today,  it  is  now  in  order  to  con- 
sider amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  102-68. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  rise? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  of- 
fering my  amendment,  as  I  just  ex- 
plained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  California  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 
Strike  out  section  221  (p&ge  35.  line  16 
through  page  37.  line  19)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  221.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  LIMI- 
TATIONS. 

(a)  Termination  of  SDIO.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  organization 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  known  as 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion and  shall  reassign  the  functions  of  that 
organization  to  the  military  departments 
and  the  Defense  Agencies  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(b)  LiMrTATiON  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  BASIC  RE- 
SEARCH.—Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative for  fiscal  year  1992  may  only  be  obli- 
gated for  basic  research  programs. 


(c)  Fiscal  Year  1992  Funding.— Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
not  more  than  $1,100,000,000  may  be  obligated 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  The 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$1,556,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
and  a  member  in  opposition  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DELLtJMS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  V/2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  liked 
very  much  for  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  to  have  offered  his 
amendment.  For  2  years  in  a  row  the 
Dellums-Boxer  amendment  has  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment. I  have  got  the  gentleman  owing 
me  two  lunches.  I  was  figuring  he 
would  owe  me  three  and  that  would  be 
translated  into  a  big  dinner  and  we 
would  have  a  nice  time  somewhere  in 
Georgetown  this  evening;  but  the  gen- 
tleman has  chosen  not  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  go  for- 
ward with  ours  because  we  believe  in 
the  integrity  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already 
indicated  and  summarized  what  our 
amendment  does.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues understand  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
going  to  take  approximately  1  minute, 
and  then  I  will  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

MCEWEN]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DELLUMS] 
suggested  perhaps  I  had  mischar- 
acterized  his  position.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  his  amendment,  which 
calls  for  $1.1  billion,  staying  in  the  lab- 
oratory as  he  himself  said,  does  not 
provide  ballistic  missiles  defense  for 
the  American  people. 

I  have  said  that  if  you  support  the 
Cheney  budget,  you  are  not  supporting 
ballistic  missiles  defense  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  so  that  is  a  char- 
acterization of  the  position,  true;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  correct  characterization. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  go  forward 
with  the  Cheney  budget  tomorrow  be- 
cause we  believe  in  what  that  amend- 
ment does  as  well;  so  I  think  neither  of 
us  are  mischaracterizing  the  other's 
position.  We  simply  disagree  with  each 
other. 
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I  think  $1.1  billion  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  my  cam- 
paign, as  you  know,  I  am  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  Congress,  throughout 
my  campaigTi,  I  spoke  to  the  people  of 
my  district  and  I  repeatedly  told  them 
that  I  would  come  here  to  Washington 
to  do  my  absolute  best  to  eliminate  as 
much  funding  as  is  reasonably  appro- 
priate for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

The  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amend- 
ment proposes  $1.1  billion  to  continue 
basic  research  on  SDI. 

Now.  the  reason  I  proposed  that  type 
of  cut  to  the  people  of  my  district 
throughout  my  campaign  was  because, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  in  excess  of  $300  trillion. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  ought  to  at 
every  opportunity  look  carefully  where 
we  are  to  legitimately  cut  spending  to 
bring  that  budget  deficit  under  control. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  v/ipe  out 
SDI.  This  proposal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Patriot  missile.  This  proposal 
has  to  do  with  legitimate  responsible 
government,  limiting  the  spending  that 
we  can  make  as  close  as  we  possibly 
can  to  the  money  that  we  bring  in. 

Now.  this  is  a  small  step.  Believe  me, 
the  people  in  my  district  do  not  see  $1.5 
billion  reductions  in  spending  as  a 
small  step,  but  within  the  context  of 
the  Federal  budget,  this  is  a  small  step 
in  that  direction:  but  when  you  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  science  students  in 
Pecatonica  High  School  in  my  district 
have  to  share  textbooks,  they  cannot 
take  their  homework  home  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
Pecatonica  school  system  to  give  those 
children  each  a  textbook  to  study 
science,  we  have  to  reconsider  our  pri- 
orities. 

This  is  a  legitimate  step.  I  am  not 
here  to  say  that  SDI  will  not  work.  I 
am  not  here  to  say  that  we  should 
eliminate  all  funding  for  SDI,  but  what 
we  absolutely  must  do  is  begin  to  deal 
honestly  with  the  American  people  to 
recogrnize  that  we  ought  to  begin  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  as  quickly  as  we 
can  to  spend  what  we  take  in. 

This  is  a  legitimate  compromise,  an 
appropriate  reduction  of  $lVi2  billion  in 
spending  and  we  ought  to  approve  it 
here  today  and  continue  with  that  goal 
of  reducing  that  deficit. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
is  a  marvelous  day.  Today  is  the  day 
that  the  Soviet  Unions  are  destroying 
the  SS-20,  the  last  one  that  would  have 


been  protected  under  the  nuclear  freeze 
agreement  back  in  the  early  eighties. 

My  good  friends  and  colleagues  here 
on  the  left  said  that  we  ought  to  freeze 
in  the  Soviet  superiority.  Ronald 
Reagan  said  no.  In  the  1980"s  we  de- 
feated the  amendment.  We  defeated  it 
in  1983.  1984,  and  1985. 

Fortunately,  we  got  an  agreement 
whereby  they  are  now  being  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  and  those  folks 
were  wrong. 

The  stealth  technology  has  been 
mentioned,  that  flew  in  over  Baghdad, 
never  once  was  fired  upon  because  it 
was  invisible  to  radar  and  it  took  out 
those  enemy  weapons.  The  stealth 
technology  was  opposed  by  our  dear 
friends  on  the  left,  but  fortunately 
under  Ronald  Reagan's  leadership  we 
established  those  Stealth  fighters,  and 
now  that  they  are  out  in  the  open,  ev- 
erybody knows  about  them,  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  them;  but  those  on 
the  left  in  this  bill  want  to  do  away 
with  Stealth  bomber  purchases. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  about  the  dis- 
cussion before  us  now  with  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  We  know  that 
that  would  defend  our  soldiers,  as  well 
as  all  Americans,  from  incoming  mis- 
siles. 

D  1700 

But  they  were  also  dead  wrong  back 
here  in  January  when  they  were  telling 
us  we  should  not  have  defended  Ku- 
wait. You  remember  the  talk  of  body 
bags  that  came  forth  from  those  good 
representatives  in  the  bay  area,  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  body  bags, 
how  we  should  not  defend  Kuwait,  let 
the  raping  and  pillaging  go  on.  all  of 
the  massive  deaths  that  would  result 
from  the  use  of  force,  and  yet  did  you 
see  when  General  Schwarzkopf  spoke 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  just  last 
week,  you  would  have  had  to  elbow 
your  way  out  of  the  fancy  and  pretty 
attractive  attire  from  those  standing 
on  their  tiptoes,  clapping  and  cheering 
for  the  general  when  he  came  here.  We 
can  now  cheer  that  the  SS-20's  have 
been  done  away  with  because  we  de- 
feated their  wrong-headed  arguments; 
we  could  cheer  now  that  we  have 
stealth  technology  because  we  defeated 
them  on  the  floor  in  the  1980's.  We  can 
cheer  because  they  lost  the  fight  in  the 
effort  to  allow  Saddaxn  Hussein  to  con- 
tinue his  rape  and  pillage  of  the  Middle 
East  and  because  we  were  successful. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  these 
folks  are  successful  this  time  in  taking 
away  our  defenses,  our  attempt  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  incoming  mis- 
siles, there  will  be  no  cheering  because 
we  will  not  be  here  to  explain  our- 
selves. They  know  that  is  right,  they 
have  been  wrong  on  the  SS-20.  they 
have  been  wrong  on  the  freeze  move- 
ment, they  have  been  wrong  on  stealth, 
they  were  wrong  in  Kuwait  and  they 
are  wrong  to  deny  America  our  de- 
fenses against  incoming  missiles. 


We  now  have  the  Patriot,  which  they 
opposed  earlier.  Patriot  is  a  ground- 
based  system  that  we  can  move  in  to 
defend  the  Israelis,  we  can  move  in  to 
defend  the  Arabs,  but  we  cannot  defend 
America  because  those  interconti- 
nental missiles  go  too  high.  We  have  to 
have  this  strategic  defense  initiative. 
They  know  it,  they  wrote  the  amend- 
ment very  selectively.  They  wrote  it  in 
just  such  a  manner  that  everyone  else 
would  be  protected  but  the  American 
taxpayer  would  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  common  sense  of 
the  average  American  in  southern  Ohio 
knows  that  it  is  better  to  shoot  down  a 
missile  before  it  hits  you  rather  than 
wait  until  afterward.  And  I  submit  that 
even  a  person  sitting  in  a  hot  tub  on 
the  west  coast  can  figure  out  that 
shooting  down  a  missile  before  it  hits 
you  makes  us  safer. 

That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MAD  technology, 
the  MAD  idea  establishment  by  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  said  that  America 
"is  safer"  if  you  allow  foreign  missiles 
to  hit  you. 

The  common  sense  of  every  American 
knows  that  that  is  wrong.  Over  the 
next  10  years  there  will  be  at  least  a 
dozen  nations  that  will  have  that  capa- 
bility. And  rest  assured,  if  Saddam 
Hussein  or  Muammar  Qadhafi  or  any- 
one else  shoots  that  missile  to  wipe  out 
the  United  States,  they  will  not  be 
sending  apologries  because  it  violates 
the  AMB  Treaty  signed  some  20  years 
ago  with  the  Soviets;  they  will  do  what 
they  want  to  for  their  own  interests. 
We  have  the  responsibility  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  to 
spend  this  minuscule  amount  of  the  de- 
fense budget  to  protect  us  from  incom- 
ing missiles. 

SDI  will  do  that.  This  amendment 
would  wipe  it  out.  Boldly,  proudly, 
standing  here  cheering,  they  rejoice 
that  this  is  what  we  will  do,  "We  will 
do  away  with  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Office  that  protects  America 
from  incoming  missiles."  I  say  they  are 
wrong;  just  as  wrong  as  they  were  on 
the  nuclear  freeze,  just  as  wrong  as 
they  were  in  Desert  Storm  and  deathly, 
deathly  wrong  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  defeat  this  amendment 
and  seek  a  defense  against  missile  at- 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
trying  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  was  talking  so  quickly.  But 
I  think  it  is  amazing  he  is  the  one  who 
is  opposing  fuel  economy  for  auto- 
mobiles so  that  we  could  free  ourselves 
of  tyrants  like  Saddam  Hussein;  but 
yet  he  wants  us  to  spend  $5  billion  on 
star  wars.  Well,  let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  my  colleagues  here. 
Mr.  Kyl  made  an  unbelievable  state- 
ment on  this  floor — and  I  am  quoting — 
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"Unless  we  sp<nd  the  administration's 
S4  billion  on  siar  wars,  we  are  not  de- 
fending the  An  erican  people." 

I  ask  the  gei  tleman,  what  about  the 
$63  billion  for  procurement  that  is  in 
this  bill?  What  about  the  $40  billion  for 
R&D  in  this  bill?  What  about  the  $84 
billion  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance? How  about  $78  billion  for  per- 
sonnel. $10  bi  lion  for  military  con- 
struction, $12  •illion  for  DOE,  the  $1.1 
billion  that  mj  collea«rue  from  Califor- 
nia is  requesting  for  basic  research  for 
missile  defens^,  and  all  the  money,  al- 
most $1  billioii  for  the  Patriot,  which 
the  Democrats  supported  and  the  Re- 
publicans in  tie  Senate  wanted  to  cut 
down? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  it  is  pretty 
sad  if  he  thinks  that  all  that  money  is 
wasted.  Star  wars  isn't  responsible  for 
any  of  the  teclnology  in  the  gulf.  Star 
wars  does  not  lefend  us.  The  Deilums- 
Boxer-Andrewa  amendment  gives  us 
enough  for  sta'  wars  and  preserves  the 
ABM  Treaty  sj  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  wor  Id. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairmai,  I  will  resist  the  anger 
that  welled  uii  inside  as  we  began  to 
characterize  tlie  nature  of  this  debate 
and  simply  focus  by  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  way  you  defend  the 
American  peop  le  is  not  by  some  absurd 
Illusion  that  we  can  engage  in  techno- 
logical defense,  we  can  take  ourselves 
back  to  the  lenign  days  when  there 
were  no  nucl(  ar  weapons;  we  defend 
American  peojle  by  going  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  a  id  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol and  negot  ating  back  from  the  nu- 
clear abyss. 

We  cannot  defend  American  people 
by  thinking  \'e  can  find  some  tech- 
nology. The  "protect  everybody"  went 
out  the  window;  the  Astrodome  went 
out  the  windoM ';  point  defense  went  out 
the  window.  I  :ere  we  are  at  GPALS. 
Maybe  a  few  o  '  the  missiles  we  can  de- 
fend against.  Ve  are  playing  a  game 
with  the  American  people.  The  only 
honest  position  is  to  keep  this  thing  in 
basic  researcl ,  stay  with  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  go  to  the  negotiating  table 
to  negotiate  liack  from  the  brink  of 
war. 

Anyone  who  thinks  we  can  fight  a 
nuclear  war  aid  anyone  who  can  stand 
on  this  floor  vlth  a  straight  face — and 
maybe  I  can  n  )w  characterize — and  be- 
lieve that  we  c  Eui  defend  against  all  nu- 
clear weapons,  using  my  psychiatric 
social  training ,  is  an  ambulatory  schiz- 
ophrenic. 

Mr.  BROOMFIjLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee-feported  bill.  H.R.  2100.  dramatically 
cuts  the  Presider  fs  furxjing  request  for  SOI  by 
alrTx>st  $2  billioi.  terminates  important  re- 
search and  deve  opment  work  on  the  Brilliant 
PeWiles  space- >ased  interceptor  concept, 
slows  other  irTx>>rtant  R&D  activities  assoct- 
ated  with  promisng  space-based  sensor  sys- 
tems, and  transfars  management  responsit»ility 
for  the  DepartfTM  (nf s  theater  missile  defense 


programs  from  the  SDI  Organization  to  a  new 
Joint  Program  Office  headed  by  the  Army. 
Let" s  address  each  of  these  impacts  in  tum. 

First,  by  cutting  the  PresidenTs  Ixxjget  re- 
quest by  almost  $2  billion,  this  bill  effectively 
guts  the  SDI  Program.  The  level  of  funding  for 
SDI  contained  in  H.R.  2100  Is  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  last  year.  It 
continues  a  downward  trend  in  the  SDI  fund- 
ing line  that  started  3  years  ago,  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  Simply  put,  this  level  of  funding  will  not 
permit  us  to  carry  forward  with  an  aggressive 
research  and  development  program  designed 
to  prove  out  the  most  promising  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  systems  arid  technologies. 

So  what  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is,  we  are 
not  serious  about  active  defense.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles 
of  all  ranges  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

Second,  this  bill  cancels  all  research  and 
development  into  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  space- 
based  interceptor  concept.  An  ortjiting  corv 
stellation  of  roughly  1 ,000  Pebbles  could  suc- 
cessfully detect,  track,  engage,  and  Intercept 
all  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  in  excess  of 
400  to  600  miles.  In  fact,  based  on  the  results 
of  a  recent,  highly  successful  Brilliant  Pebbles 
test  in  space,  many  believe  the  system  could 
operate  effectively  against  even  much  shorter 
range  threats. 

The  Director  of  SDIO,  Henry  Cooper,  has 
testified  that  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  could  have 
intercepted  many  of  the  Iraqi  Scud  missiles 
launched  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  dur- 
ing the  recent  gulf  war.  Combining  Brilliant 
Pet)bles  with  the  Patriot  point-defense  system, 
or  some  other  ground-based  theater  missile 
defense  system,  will  provide  a  layered  de- 
fense— or  defense  in  depth — that  would  dra- 
matically improve  the  chances  of  interceptir>g 
all  ballistic  missiles  before  they  each  their  tar- 
gets. 

Third,  H.R.  2100  cuts  deeply  into  research 
and  development  activities  on  space-based 
sensors.  The  gulf  war  proved  tjeyond  a  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  the  critlcality  of  being  able  to 
detect  all  ballistic  missile  launches;  to  provide 
that  eariy  waming  data  to  the  target  area  so 
that  both  active  and  passive  countermeasures 
can  be  readied  and  taken;  and  to  be  able  to 
pinpoint  the  launch  point  location  so  that  our 
counteroffensive  operations,  using  F-15E's 
and  other  assets  for  example,  can  hunt  them 
down  and  destroy  them. 

During  the  gulf  war,  we  saw  just  how  hard 
it  can  be  to  locate  and  destroy  nrxjbile  and 
fixed  missile  launchers.  This  difficulty  under- 
scores the  need  to  improve  our  space-based 
sensors,  and  to  build  and  deploy  an  effective 
defense  against  missiles  of  all  ranges. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  transferring  management 
responsibility  from  the  SDI  Organization  to  the 
Army  is  unnecessary  and  counterproductive. 
Because  of  their  experience  in  managing  com- 
plex R&D  programs,  SDIO  is  the  logical  home 
for  this  work.  Furthermore,  the  Army  recog- 
nizes SDIO's  expertise  in  this  area,  and  has 
gone  on  record  opposing  this  provision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  head  of  the  Army's  Strategic 
Defense  Command.  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Hanrt- 
rrrond.  "the  transfer  of  this — theater  missile  de- 
fense— program  from  SDI  to  Army  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  requires  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  ballistic  missile  attack — 


whether  against  our  ti'oops  deployed  over- 
seas, our  friends  and  allies,  or  the  United 
States  itself.  But  this  bill  comes  up  short— well 
short — in  providing  the  funding  required  to 
bring  such  defenses  out  of  the  laboratory  and 
into  the  field,  where  they  will  be  of  use  to  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  For  this  reason, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  Representatives  Kyl 
and  DORNAN. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amendment  to 
H.R.  2100,  the  Department  of  Defense  [DOD) 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991.  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Dellums,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  Congresswoman 
Boxer,  and  Congressman  Andrews  of  Maine 
for  their  tireless  commitment  to  exposing  the 
serious  flaws  with  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI]. 

According  to  tfie  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO],  through  the  year  2005,  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram would  devour  $120  billion  more  of 
scarce  Federal  funds  to  realize  the  goals  of 
the  program,  in  addition  to  the  $24  billion  al- 
ready spent.  That  brings  the  final  price  tag  for 
SDI  to  a  staggering  $144  billion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  arKJ  imagine 
what  we  could  do  with  $144  billion  through  the 
end  of  the  century.  We  could  double  the  nunrv 
ber  of  children  served  by  Pell  grants,  from  3.5 
to  7  million  students  each  year,  to  ensure  that 
every  willing  child  has  a  chance  to  go  to  col- 
lege. We  could  fully  fund  the  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  [WIC]  Program,  and  feed  over 
7.5  million  needy  individuals  each  year.  We 
could  increase  by  22  times  the  amount  of 
funding  devoted  to  AIDS,  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  public  health  threat.  We  could  build 
1.8  million  public  housing  units  to  shelter  the 
elderty,  disabled,  and  disadvantaged. 

Although  we  cannot  immediately  apply  SDI 
funds  to  domestic  social  programs  because  of 
last  year's  budget  agreement,  there  remain 
two  compelling  reasons  for  cutting  SDI  funds 
and  eliminating  the  SDI  Organization. 

First,  the  budget  agreement  expires  in  1 995. 
By  voting  for  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews 
amendment  today,  we  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward 1995,  the  date  when  the  Nation  can 
begin  to  realize  a  peace  dividend.  Second,  a 
vote  for  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  use  SDI  funds  to  trim  the 
growing  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  can  begin  to  stop 
fiscal  recklessness,  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  refocusing  Ameri- 
ca's priorities  on  what  really  matters:  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Dellums-Boxer-An- 
drews amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  would  provide  $3.5 
billion  for  strategic  and  tactical  defense  and 
reduce  funding  by  SI  .6  billion. 

Since  1983,  we  have  spent  $25  billion  chas- 
ing the  dream  of  strategic  defense  and  we  are 
no  closer  to  that  goal.  Seven  years  later,  we 
have  no  promising  technologies,  no  significant 
hurdles  cleared.  A  recent  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  reached  this  very 
conclusion  stating  that  SDI  has  accomplisfied 
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a  reverse  Rumplestilskin — it  has  "spun  gold 
into  straw." 

Something  else  has  changed  over  the  past 
7  years— the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  possess  tremendous  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities—but is  less  likely  than  at  any  time 
during  the  cold  war  to  use  it.  SDI  is  no  longer 
directed  toward  defending  against  this  threat. 
We  should  finally  and  forcefully  recognize  this. 
The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  but  the  dream  of  space- 
based  defenses  that  would  render  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete  has  not. 

Given  the  GAO  report  and  the  changes  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  what  is  the  appropriate 
spending  level  for  SDI?  The  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment  would  return  SDI  to  what  it  was 
throughout  the  cold  war  years  of  the  1970's— 
a  long-term  tasic  research  program.  This  kind 
of  program  would  meet  all  our  security  needs 
and  would  permit  us  to  direct  resources  where 
they  are  truly  needed. 

What  might  we  have  done  with  the  S25  bil- 
lion spent  on  SDI  over  the  past  7  years?  We 
could  have  built  half  a  million  homes.  We 
could  have  insured  8.3  million  families.  We 
could  have  expanded  Job  Corps  to  reach  an 
additional  1.5  million  troubled  kids  in  this 
country.  Let's  not  make  the  same  mistake. 

We  face  a  very  clear  policy  choice  here 
today.  Join  me  in  supporting  the  Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment  and  we  will  have  made  the 
wisest  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  118,  noes  266, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  97] 
AYES— 118 

Felghan 

Flake 

FogUetu 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Henel 

Ja(x>bs 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Jontz 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McDermott 

McHugh 
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Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bellenson 

Berman 

Bonlor 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Carper 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Cox  (ID 

DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Ourbtn 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 


Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Neal  (MAI 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (MN) 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Reed 

Rose 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Shays 


Slkorskl 
Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith  (FL) 
Solar? 
Stark 
Stokes 
Swift 


Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspln 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Billrakls 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
BorskI 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clement 
Cllnger 
Coble 

Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Cox  (CA) 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dannemcyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dooley 
Doman  (CA) 
Dreler 
Dwyer 

Edwards  (OK) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdrelch 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Fields 
Fish 

Franks  (CT) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gibbons 
GUchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
GUckman 
Goodllng 
Gordon 
Goss 


Synar 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Waters 

Waxman 

NOES— 266 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefiier 

Henry 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McColIum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 


Weiss 

WTieat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roc 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shusler 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stal  lings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swett 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 


Weldon 

Wise 

Wolf 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Barton 

Brewster 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Chapman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crane 

Dixon 

Doollttle 

Duncan 


Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Zeliff 
Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Gray 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Klug 

Kolter 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (GA) 

Martinez 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Seal  (NO 

Owens  (UT) 

Parker 

D  1729 


Payne (NJ) 

R&ngel 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Roybal 

Sharp 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Washington 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Yatron 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel,  for,  with  Mr.  Barton  against. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Doc- 
little  against. 

Messrs.  EARLY,  KENNEDY,  OWENS 
of  New  York,  and  SCHUMER,  Ms. 
OAKAR  and  Ms.  WATERS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  vote,  I  had  been  re- 
corded as  voting  no.  and  it  should  have 
been  yes.  and  I  ask  that  that  be  noted 
in  the  Record. 

D  1730 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  in  order  to  discuss 
the  remaining  business  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it.  and 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN]  is  here,  his  amendment  is 
next  in  order.  But  let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  rest  of  the  schedule  for  to- 
night. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  will  be  recog- 
nized next  to  offer  his  amendment. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman  will  offer  it.  but  he  wrill 
be  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

After  that,  we  will  have  the  vote,  or 
recognition  will  go  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  for 
his  amendment.  That  will  be  a  half  an 
hour,  15  minutes  on  each  side,  and  a 
vote. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  as  far 
as  I  know  that  is  the  remaining  busi- 
ness for  today.  There  will  be  no  more 
votes  tonight  after  those  two  matters 
are  disposed  of. 

The  issue  that  was  on  the  schedule 
for  the  rest  of  this  evening,  which  were 
some  general  amendments,  debate  only 
that  we  were  going  to  do,  we  will  now 
carry  over  to  Wednesday.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  remaining  schedule  today 
is  freed  up.  We  are  going  to  have  some 
time  for  amendments  to  be  brought  up 
on  Wednesday. 
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dods 


ea<  h 


DICKINSION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
:  field? 
yield  to  the  gentleman 


DICKINS  ON 


thj 


en 


Def(  nse 


spoak 


So  under  the 
agnize  the 
[Mr.  DORNAN]. 
ment.  it  is  a 
vote.   If  he 
case,  we  go  to 
ment.  That  is 
minutes  on 
that  is  the  end 
night. 

Mr. 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASPm. 
from  Alabama 

Mr 
we  observed 
ability  that 
not  come  up 
case  we  would 
finish  the 
would  go  late 
has  informed 
come  up  on 
fectly  agreeabl^ 

I   cannot 
from  Califomis 
himself.  I  do 
speak  for  the 
nia. 

Mr.  ASPEN. 

Mr 
a  vote  on  his 
after  which  we 
son  amendment 
delegation  pos 
and  come  in  at 
I  understand  i 

Mr.    ASPIN. 
that  the 
correct.  As  I 
in  at  10  o'clocli 
business  will 
inson   proposa 
budget. 

Mr 

Mr.  ASPIN. 
then  a  vote 
into  a  series  o 
sharing,  and 
program  for 

Mr. 
give  us  an 
sis  on 

Mr.  ASPm 
late.  I  think 
the  same  time 
little  luck. 

Mr. 
cess  in  our  en 
ments.  I  thinjc 
have  been 
have    some 
think  the  majfcr 
to  by  tomorro  w 
bill  early 

Mr.   ASPIN 
rect. 


rule,  the  Chair  will  rec- 

gen;leman  from  California 

[f  he  offers  his  amend- 

^minute  debate  and  a 

not  offer  it,  in  any 

the  Gejdenson  amend- 

for  a  half  an  hour,  15 

side  and  a  vote,  and 

of  the  business  for  to- 


Mr.  Chairman,  as 

eajrlier,  there  was  a  prob- 

civil  rights  bill  would 

Wednesday,  in  which 

tiave  additional  time  to 

bill.  Otherwise,  we 

i.omorrow  evening.  Staff 

that  the  bill  will  not 

\^|ednesday,  so  it  is  per- 

with  this  side. 

for   the   gentleman 

.  He  is  here  to  speak  for 

lot  think  anybody  can 

irentleman  from  Califor- 


011 


Mr.     DORN.  LN 
Chairman,  my 
next  one  in  ofder 
ous  that  the 
armament 
been  rubbed 
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P  obody  will  dare. 

DICKINSON.  He  will  not  ask  for 

amendment  I  suspect, 

will  take  up  the  Gejden- 

versus    the    Virginia 

tion,  finish  for  the  day 

10  o'clock  tomorrow,  as 

Let  me  just  announce 

gentleman  from  Alabama  is 

iinderstand  it,  we  will  be 

and  the  first  order  of 

the  Michel  or  the  Dick- 

to   go   to   the   Cheney 


DICKINS  ON.  That  is  correct. 

'  'hat  will  be  an  hour  and 

that.  Then  we  will  go 

amendments  on  burden 

I  hat  is  the  bulk  of  the 

to  Tiorrow. 

DICKINS  ON.  Could  the  Chairman 

ind  cation  as  to  his  progno- 

adjoum  nent  tomorrow  evening? 

That  should  not  be  too 

've  are  looking  at  about 

tomorrow  night,  with  a 

DICKINSON.  We  are  having  suc- 

)loc  packaging  of  amend- 

at  least  half  of  them 

and  after  that  we 

general    amendments.     I 

items  will  be  attended 

and  we  can  finish  this 

Wednesday. 

The  gentleman  is  cor- 


set tied. 


ANNOUNCEJiENT  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
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son,  I  choose  to  discuss  my  amendment 
tomorrow  because  it  is  embodied  in  the 
Cheney  substitute.  So  I  choose  not  to 
offer  it  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  earlier  today,  it 
is  now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  2  printed  in  part  1  of  House  Report 
102-68. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson: 
Strike  out  section  120  (page  20,  line  22 
througrh  line  19,  page  21)  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  lao.  S8N-21  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  considers  all 
available  options  under  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations  in  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  acquisition  strategy  for  the 
SSN-21  submarine  program.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  compete  the  award  for  the 
next  SSN-21  submarine.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  consider  all  applicable  factors  in 
making  an  award,  including  the  desirability 
of  a  competitive  acquisition  strategy  for  the 
entire  SSN-21  program. 

(b)  Upon  award  of  the  contract  for  the 
third  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  that  describes  the  basis 
for  the  Secretary's  selection  of  a  contractor 
to  construct  the  submarine  and  presents  the 
analysis  upon  which  the  Secretary  relied  to 
satisfy  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  SISISKY]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  not  a 
debate  simply  between  two  shipyards 
or  how  we  move  forward  in  procure- 
ment. It  is  a  fundamental  debate  as  we 
reduce  our  manufacturing  of  a  number 
of  items  whether  we  axe  going  to  drive 
up  the  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  in  this  Congress 
force  every  progrram  to  be  more  expen- 
sive as  we  go  through  this  transition 
by  preventing  the  Defense  Department 
from  choosing  the  course  that  has  the 
best  impact  on  industrial  base,  and  the 
best  impact  on  price,  we  are  going  to 
end  up  driving  the  defense  budget  up 
and  getting  less  for  our  taxpayers. 

Members  can  expect  to  hear  different 
statements  from  the  Virginia  and  Con- 
necticut delegations.  But  the  National 
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Taxpayers  Union,  the  Americans  for  a 
Balanced  Budget,  Americans  for  a 
Sound  Economy,  and  the  Citizens  for 
Congressional  Reform  all  say  that  the 
Gejdenson-Machtley  amendment  gives 
the  taxpayers  and  the  country  the  best 
chance.  If  my  friends  from  Virginia  had 
their  way,  I  gruess,  they  would  take 
some  of  their  aircraft  carriers  and  pay 
$100  million  or  S200  million  more  so 
they  could  be  built  at  some  other  yard. 
I  do  not  think  that  makes  sense. 

D  1740 

What  the  Gejdenson-Machtley 
amendment  does  is  it  says  let  the  De- 
fense Department  decide  what  is  the 
best  course  for  industrial  base,  what  is 
the  best  course  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
not  turn  the  submarine  program  into  a 
pork  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  of  my  15  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Bateman]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DURBiN).  The  gentleman  ffom  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]  is  recognized  for  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virgrinia  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  we  maintain  the  only  two 
shipyards  in  America  capable  of  build- 
ing nuclear  submarines.  This  is  a  vital 
industrial  base,  because  the  Soviets 
still  produce  submarines  in  5  shipyards 
at  a  rate  of  9  to  11  a  year. 

The  second  premise  of  the  committee 
is  that  assuring  competition  through 
the  life  of  the  SSN-21  program  and  fu- 
ture classes  of  submarines  will  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  not  a  debate  simply  between 
two  shipyards.  There  is  an  "Alice-in- 
Wonderland"  quality  to  the  terms  of 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  It 
is  touted  as  being  procompetition  when 
the  underlying  reality  is  to  foreclose 
competition  and  to  confer  upon  Elec- 
tric Boat  a  sole-source  position  as  the 
Nation's  only  submarine  builder. 

The  procompetition  vote  is  a  vote  for 
the  committee's  position  and  against 
this  pending  amendment. 

History  very  clearly  supports  the 
committee  position.  Electric  Boat 
built  the  first  several  Trident  sub- 
marines. The  Navy  induced  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  to  submit  a  com- 
petitive bid  for  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
Tridents.  As  expected,  Newport  News 
Ship  could  not  overcome  a  multiship 
learning  curve,  and  Electric  Boat  won 
that  competition. 
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Newport  News  Ship  then  concluded  it 
could  not  bid  on  the  18th  and  final  Tri- 
dent. The  contract  price  for  Trident 
No.  18  over  No.  17,  I  am  told,  was  $188.5 
million. 

The  committee  asks  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  because  of 
this  history,  but  with  the  safegniard 
that  the  third  SSN-21  Seawolf  must  be 
built  by  the  second  source  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  at  the  same 
price  adjusted  only  for  inflation  over 
the  second  Seawolf  contract. 

The  taxpayer  is  protected  in  the 
short  term.  Our  industrial  base  is  pro- 
tected, and  competition  as  a  constraint 
on  costs  throughout  the  Seawolf  and  fu- 
ture submarine  programs  will  be  pre- 
served. 

We  have  received  Dear  Colleagues 
urging  support  for  the  amendment 
which  are  shot  full  of  inaccuracies.  It 
referred  to  "information  provided  from 
a  GAO  report."  In  another  letter,  the 
proponents  refer  to  "GAO  estimate"; 
that  the  committee  position  would  add 
J1.6  billion  to  the  cost  of  the  Seawolf 
Program. 

Please,  listen  carefully.  The  "infor- 
mation provided"  came  from  Electric 
Boat,  whose  representatives  have  made 
it  clear  that  their  objective  is  for  the 
United  States  to  have  but  one  sub- 
marine builder,  and  that  it  should  be 
Electric  Boat. 

GAO  has  assured  my  office  that  they 
have  no  report,  have  made  no  findings, 
and  will  have  no  report  for  at  least  5 
months. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  in- 
correctly assert  that  the  committee 
seeks  to  mandate  the  contract  of  the 
third  Seawolf  to  Newport  News  regard- 
less of  cost.  This  is  shocking,  since  the 
committee  provision  specifically  and 
directly  requires  that  the  second 
source  accept  the  contract  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  at  the  same 
price  subject  only  to  inflation. 

How  totally  false  it  is  to  say  that  the 
conunittee  action  was  regardless  of 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  you  to  deal 
with  this  issue  realistically  and  on  its 
merits.  Support  the  committee  effort 
to  protect  a  vital  industrial  base  and 
the  competition  it  will  make  possible 
through  the  life  of  the  Seawolf  Program 
and  all  subsequent  submarine-building 
programs. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  divide  on  his  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtley]  is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple 
amendment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. 

What  the  Gejdenson-Machtley 
amendment  says  is  that  we  should  con- 


serve our  scarce  defense  dollars.  It  says 
that  instead  of  legislating  to  Virginia 
the  next  Seawolf  submarine,  we  should 
put  it  to  a  competitive  vote. 

There  are  Members  in  this  House  who 
consistently  say  we  should  save  defense 
dollars,  and  for  those  Members,  this  is 
a  simple  yes  vote.  There  are  other 
Members  who  say  we  should  do  what 
the  Defense  Department  wants:  we 
should  spend  our  money,  but  spend  it 
wisely.  And  for  those  Members,  this  is 
a  simple  yes  vote,  because  the  Defense 
Department  has  implied  by  giving  the 
second  Seawolf  to  the  lowest  bidder 
that  they  are  intent  on  making  sure 
that  this  is  the  cheapest  price,  not  the 
most  expensive  price,  for  a  very  expen- 
sive weapons  system. 

Our  amendment  says  merely  instead 
of  legislating  and  taking  from  the  De- 
fense Department  who  is  going  to  dc 
the  selection,  our  amendment  says  it 
should  be  competitively  bid.  That  is 
consistent  with  what  every  good  and 
accepted  practice  has  been  in  Defense 
Department  procurement,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  sim- 
plicity and,  in  fact,  the  precedent  with- 
out voting  on  this  amendment. 

In  order  to  understand  this  amend- 
ment, I  think  you  have  to  understand 
the  Seawolf  program.  Nine  years  ago 
the  Defense  Department  began  the 
Seawolf  program.  It  was  competitively 
bid  for  the  first  Seawolf  which  Electric 
Boat  won.  It  was  competitively  bid  for 
the  second  one  which  Newport  News,  in 
fact,  competed  for  but  was,  in  fact,  $90 
million  higher.  Electric  Boat  won  that 
second  one. 

Based  on  that  award,  in  committee, 
language  was  inserted  which  said  that 
the  third  Seawolf  will  go  to  that  ship- 
yard which  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
build  the  second  which,  in  fact,  is  a  de 
facto  legislation  procurement  directive 
to  go  to  Newport  News.  Tenneco.  VA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  this  to  be  an 
impossible  and  unacceptable  legislative 
procurement  process. 

We  would  suggest  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers are  concerned  about  their  tax  dol- 
lars, if  they  are  considering  voting  for 
this,  they  must  look  at  who  is  support- 
ing us.  As  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GEJDENSON]  has  indi- 
cated, the  National  Taxpayers'  Union, 
Americans  for  a  Balanced  Budget, 
Americans  for  Tax  Reform,  Citizens  for 
a  Sound  Economy,  Citizens  for  Con- 
gressional Reform  have  all  looked  at 
this  argument  and  said  you  must  vote 
yes  on  a  very  simple  amendment. 

I  wish  that  the  late,  great  Sil  Conte 
was  here,  because  he  would  have  en- 
joyed being  part  of  this.  This  is  legisla- 
tive regional  pork  barreling. 

When  I  was  campaigning  in  1980,  I 
had  a  pig,  and  his  name  was  Lester 
Pork,  and  he  grew  and  showed  how 
pork  barrel,  in  fact,  does  consume 
much  of  our  economy. 

If  Sil  was  here,  he  would  say  that 
this  is  regional   pork   barrel,   and   he 


would  say  vote  yes  on  the  Gejdenson- 
Machtley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GEJDENSON]  is  in  control  of  the  time  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley],  that  we  give  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  a  chance,  and 
then  we  would  yield  some  time  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SisiSKY] 
is  in  charge  of  the  time  for  those  Mem- 
bers opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  considered  this,  and  the 
Navy  considered  it.  The  Navy  felt  that 
there  was  a  need  to  have  this  competi- 
tion. 

Their  experience  has  been  that  when 
there  is  no  competition  that  eventually 
the  people  that  get  to  build  the  ship 
alone  put  whatever  price  they  want  on 
it,  and  it  gets  out  of  hand,  and  so  with 
the  advice  we  got  from  the  Navy  and 
from  looking  at  past  experience,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  our  committee  that  it 
made  good  sense  to  have  competition 
between  these  two  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns. 

a  1750 

How  long  we  can  continue  it,  I  do  not 
know,  because  private  industry  is  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  today  staying  in  the 
shipbuilding  business.  However,  it  was 
our  purpose  without  pork  barrel  in  it 
at  all.  There  are  no  people  in  my  dis- 
trict that  can  bid  on  this,  and  certainly 
no  pork  barrel  of  any  other  Member  on 
the  committee  that  voted  on  this,  that 
I  know  of. 

We  can  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
would  give  Members  a  competition  in 
the  future,  and  what  we  did  to  try  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  the  ship.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  what  is  in  the  sub- 
committee bill,  and  the  purpose  of 
what  came  out  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Gejdenson- 
Machtley  amendment,  to  bring  forth 
competition  in  the  procurement  of  the 
next  Seawolf  submarine. 

The  issue  today  is  competition.  If  we 
believe  in  competition,  if  we  believe 
that  the  best  quality  ships  will  be  pro- 
duced in  a  competitive   environment. 
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States  be  left  vulnerable  to  an  erosion 
in  international  relations  that  would 
necessitate  an  increase  in  submarine 
construction,  but  experience  has 
taught  that  reliance  on  a  single  pro- 
ducer of  submarines  leaves  the  tax- 
payer vulnerable  to  the  mercy  of  that 
producer.  I  need  not  remind  this  body 
of  the  drop  in  price  of  Trident  sub- 
marines when  the  mere  threat  of  com- 
petition was  imposed.  Not  surprisingly, 
as  soon  as  that  threat  disappeared,  so 
did  the  cost  savings. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  defense  structure  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  in  support  of 
the  amendment  has  9Vi2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SisiSKY]  in  opposition  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I'i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Franks]. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Gejdenson-Machtley  amendment. 
This  amendment  restores  the  competi- 
tive bid  process  to  an  important 
project,  the  Seawolf  submarine  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fine  men  and 
women  of  the  Electronic  Boat  Co.  have 
earned  the  right  to  build  a  second 
Seawolf  submarine.  The  company  won 
the  contract  through  competitive  bid- 
ding. Most  of  my  colleagues  would 
agree  this  new  class  of  submarine  is 
vital  to  our  national  security.  To  meet 
that  need  for  additional  submarines 
and  acquire  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  we  must  have  a  competitive  proc- 
ess in  place.  The  supporters  of  the 
Gejdenson-Machtley  amendment  just 
want  a  chance  to  bid,  a  chance  to  com- 
pete. Nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment,  we 
will  be  setting  a  dangerous  and  damag- 
ing precedent.  We  will  be  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  bidding  process  should  be 
eliminated  via  the  legislative  process. 
If  this  amendment  fails  it  will,  yes, 
provide  jobs  for  the  State  of  Virginia, 
but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
taxpayers  in  America.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  and 
allow  the  competitive  bid  system  to 
work  because  when  it  does,  the  tax- 
payers win  in  Connecticut,  the  tax- 
payers win  in  Virginia,  and  the  tax- 
payers win  in  every  State  in  America. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Pickett]. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  action  on 
this  issue  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

I  will  tell  Members  that  this  is  not 
an  issue  of  Connecticut  against  Vir- 
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ginia  or  Virginia  against  Connecticut. 
This  is  an  issue  about  America.  It  is  an 
issue  about  the  American  industrial 
base.  It  is  an  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  say  that  we  only  have  one 
shipyard  capable  of  building  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 

There  are  many  Members  here  who 
may  see  this  as  a  Virginia  and  a  Con- 
necticut issue,  and  they  will  say,  "I 
don"t  have  a  dog  in  that  fight,  so  I  am 
not  interested."  However,  Members  do 
have  a  dog  in  this  fight.  It  is  the  future 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation  because 
if  we  get  down  to  the  point  that  our 
Nation  has  only  one  shipyard  that  can 
build  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
then  we  will  have  lost  the  edge  that 
made  our  Nation  so  wonderful  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  showed  what  our 
Armed  Forces  can  do,  because  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  supply  them  with 
the  essential  tools  of  war  that  they 
need  to  be  successful. 

Just  this  past  Saturday,  1  addressed  a 
group  of  Naval  Reserve  officers.  The 
very  first  question  out  of  their  mouth 
about  the  future  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  our  Nation  was  their  concern 
about  the  industrial  base,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  provide  the  tools  of  war  that  our 
people  need. 

So  this  is  not  an  issue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  one  section  of  the  country  against 
the  other.  It  is  an  issue  for  all  Mem- 
bers, a  sign  for  all  Members  to  be  ex- 
cited about,  to  the  supportive  of.  to  be 
proud  of.  that  yes,  we  have  two  well- 
qualified  shipyards  that  will  continue 
to  build  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marines. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  here  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  support  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Gejdenson 
amendment. 

We  live  in  changing  times.  We  are  in 
an  era  where  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  spend  it 
with  restraint.  At  the  same  time,  we 
see  the  Soviet  Union  go  from  being  a 
superpower  to  being  in  real  economic 
trouble.  However,  we  have  to  remember 
that  this  same  Soviet  Union  is  in  con- 
trol of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons. 

D  1800 

Connecticut  built  the  first  Seawolf. 
We  made  the  ship  according  to  costs. 
We  made  an  excellent  ship. 

The  second  Seawolf  was  put  out  to 
competition,  and  it  was  a  very  tough 
competition.  Both  Electric  Boat  and 
its  competitor  fought  desperately  to 
make  the  second  ship,  because  we  knew 
it  was  needed.  Connecticut  won  that 
competition. 

All  this  amendment  is  asking  is  that 
we  keep  to  these  constraints.  That  we 
keep  to  the  costs.  That  we  keep  mak- 
ing the  best  ship  and  that  the  third 
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Seawolf  go  out  to  competition  again. 
That  is  all  this  is  asking  for  and  that  is 
all  that  we  are  saying. 

We  understand  the  disappointment  of 
the  competitor,  but  we  realize  in  this 
difficult  time  that  we  live  in,  we  have 
to  have  competition. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  PICK- 
ETT] pointed  out,  I  have  no  dog  in  this 
fight,  but  I  do  have  an  interest. 

I  am  informed  by  Secretary  Cheney 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  support  the  amendment. 

Inquiring  further,  I  wanted  to  know 
if  they  opposed  the  committee  posi- 
tion. There  was  no  answer  there. 

As  the  ranking  member,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  support  the  committee  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  is  probably  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 

Geographically,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  and  it  has  no  economic 
impact.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to 
go.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rose  to 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  JOHNSON]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Gejdenson-Machtley  amendment. 

If  you  want  two  shipyards  in  Amer- 
ica, you  have  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  other  shipyard  is  the  sole 
supplier  of  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 
They  have  a  backlog  of  work. 

Our  yard  is  the  primary  most  cost-ef- 
fective, most  sophisticated  supplier  of 
nuclear  submarines.  We  do  not  have  a 
backlog. 

As  we  are  phasing  out  the  Tridents 
and  as  we  are  now  stringing  out  sub- 
marine purchases,  we  are  the  ones  who 
feel  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  that  you 
can  go  from  a  plan  that  would  procure 
29  submarines  originally,  3  every  other 
year,  to  buying  1  a  year  and  therefore 
1  every  other  year.  There  is  no  way  you 
can  keep  our  shipyard  alive. 

Submarines  are  built  over  many 
years,  and  when  you  are  building  that 
few,  there  are  ups  and  downs  in  your 
work  project  and  you  end  up  with  peo- 
ple who  are  idle.  If  you  have  one  every 
year,  you  can  intersperse  those  work 
forces,  and  that  is  where  the  economies 
come  from. 

This  is  really  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  America  will  continue  to  field  two 
strong  shipyards  or  not. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  the  right  to 
close,  so  I  will  yield  myself  the  remain- 
ing time  and  close  for  our  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  is 
not  simply  a  battle  of  shipyards.  It  is  a 
battle  about  process.  Each  shipyard 
has  work  in  it. 


Our  friends  from  Virginia  have  about 
$8  billion  worth  of  no-bid  aircraft  car- 
riers today.  They  got  X8  billion  of  air- 
craft carrier  work  without  bids.  They 
would  be  happy  to  give  it  to  anybody 
else,  they  say,  but  the  reality  is  that 
what  they  have  is  $8  billion  of  no-bid 
contracts  already.  And  do  you  know 
what  they  want?  They  want  more. 
They  want  to  say  that  the  workers  in 
Grotom,  CT,  and  Rhode  Island,  cannot 
even  bid  on  it. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  the  Gejdenson- 
Machtley  amendment,  we  give  the 
Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  a 
chance  to  look  at  industrial  base.  We 
say  look  at  price  and  look  at  industrial 
base. 

Now,  the  Trident  was  built  without 
competition.  The  Trident  today  is  built 
with  54  percent  of  the  man-hours  that 
the  first  Trident  was  built  at.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Government  knew  they 
would  only  build  18  of  them. 

Now,  it  costs  more  today  because 
there  has  been  inflation  in  those  work- 
ers' salaries  in  Virginia  and  in  Con- 
necticut. The  aircraft  carriers  that  are 
built  in  Virginia  cost  more  today,  but 
they  are  built  without  competitive  bids 
because  they  only  build  one  or  so  a 
year. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  is  let  us 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to  take 
a  look  and  decide  what  their  need  is.  If 
they  are  going  to  build  six  21-class  sub- 
marines, it  gets  ludicrous  to  have  two 
shipyards  building  them.  If  they  are 
going  to  build  20,  maybe  they  do  need 
two  shipyards,  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Navy  de- 
ciding. 

Our  friends  from  Virginia  sit  with  an 
$8.6  billion  backlog;  10  submarines  and 
3  aircraft  carriers.  In  the  works,  an  ad- 
ditional aircraft  carrier  and  an  over- 
haul. 

How  much  work  do  they  need  to  take 
to  satisfy  their  desire  to  skew  this  sys- 
tem? 

Give  the  workers  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  a  chance.  We  simply  ask 
for  not  the  Congress,  not  the  Connecti- 
cut delegation,  we  ask  that  the  Defense 
Department  be  allowed  to  look  at  in- 
dustrial base  and  price. 

If  the  Virginia  yard  had  their  way 
this  time,  it  would  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers $90  million  more.  How  much 
extra  money  do  we  have  to  fimnel  to 
Virginia  before  the  taxpayers  get  a 
break  in  this  process? 

Common  decency  says  let  us  get  a  bid 
in  there.  Let  the  Defense  Department 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  two 
shipyards  or  one. 

If  you  vote  for  Gejdenson-Machtley, 
it  lets  the  Defense  Department  decide 
whether  there  is  one  shipyard  or  two 
that  gets  a  crack  at  this  next  sub,  or 
you  can  decide  this  is  a  pork  barrel 
project,  and  forget  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  taxpayers,  we  are  just 
going  to  give  it  to  the  other  yard,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  they  twist  the 


language  that  was  put  there  in  com- 
mittee, no  matter  what  they  say,  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money, 
more  dollars  of  taxpayer  money  going 
for  the  same  product  than  if  we  get  a 
chance  to  bid  on  it.  No  matter  what 
they  tell  you,  no  matter  what  you  look 
at,  the  Gejdenson-Machtley  amend- 
ment lets  the  Defense  Department  look 
at  industrial  base  and  cost.  The  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  bill  does  not  let 
you  do  it. 

Give  the  workers  a  chance.  Give  the 
taxpayers  a  chance  and  listen  to  the 
outside  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  with  this. 
You  have  a  right  to  be  suspect  of  Gejd- 
enson  and  you  have  a  right  to  be  sus- 
pect of  Sisisky.  We  each  represent  our 
yards  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  with 
every  breath  that  we  have;  but  why 
would  the  National  Taxpayers"  Union, 
why  would  the  Americans  for  a  Bal- 
anced Budget  argrue  for  one  shipyard  or 
another?  They  are  for  Gejdenson- 
Matchley  because  it  makes  sense,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  Defense  Department 
the  final  word  and  it  gives  the  tax- 
payers the  best  break. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Maryland     [Mrs. 

B'iTlON]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
be  a  little  concerned  right  now,  or  a 
little  confused.  All  of  you  must  be  con- 
fused right  now. 

We  are  talking  about  submarines  and 
we  went  into  aircraft  carriers  for  some 
reason. 

We  talked  about  competition.  That  is 
the  name  of  the  game,  competition. 

Now,  what  happens  when  people  bid? 
I  come  from  the  business  world.  I  know 
what  happens  when  people  bid;  but  let 
us  talk  about  this  Trident  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, talked  about.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing. He  talked  about  54  percent  of  the 
price.  These  are  official  Navy  figures. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
really  to  yield,  but  I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
said  it  was  54  percent  of  the  man-hours. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Fifty-four  percent  of 
the  man-hours,  all  right. 

Just  look.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Navy 
says  $1.4  billion.  The  Navy  asked  New- 
port News  to  bid  in  here.  These  are  the 
three  submarines  that  were  bid  when 
Newport  News  was  interested  in  bid- 
ding. When  Newport  News  gave  up, 
look  what  happened  right  there,  and 
this  is  what  will  happen  now. 

D  1810 

We  are  directing  yes,  but  this  body 
directed  last  year  in  our  bill.  We  told 
the  Navy,  we  told  the  Navy  to  have  a 
second  supplier.  The  Navy  agreed  that 
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maybe  farther  >ut  we  may  not  have 
two  suppliers,  bi  it  it  is  not  the  time  to 
decide  that  issu«  now.  The  time  may  be 
in  1996  or  1997,  but  I  am  telling:  you 
right  now.  I  am  telling  you  right  now 
that  in  2010  th.s  Nation,  the  United 
States,  if  we  bu  Id  what  is  intended  to 
be  built  in  the  next  20  years,  we  will 
have  30  nuclear  ittack  submarines,  the 
stealthiest  thing  that  we  have,  the 
piece  of  machin(  ry  that  C8,n  operate  by 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman  you  wonder  why  the 
National  Taxpajrers  Union  and  other 
groups— and  I  wonder,  too — but  let  me 
tell  you  why  the  y  bought  on.  There  was 
a  thing  that  said  that  $1.46  billion  it 
would  cost  th(  Government  if  this 
thing  went  thro  igh.  I  checked  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  I  checked  with 
the  GAO,  my  colleagues  did.  Guess 
what?  The  $1.4(  billion  did  not  come 
from  the  GAO,  lid  not  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  it  came  from 
Electric  Boat. 

Now,  all  we  h  ive  done  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  ii  the  bill  is  say  some- 
thing very  simi  le:  that  you  shall  give 
the  submarine  to  the  bidder,  not  by 
name,  at  the  pr  ce,  on  the  lowest  price 
bid  of  the  seconi  1  submarine. 

Now,  that  wa5  $615  million,  I  think. 
What  somebody  forgot  to  tell  me,  and  I 
could  not  figure  this  out,  why  would 
somebody  bid  $i  0  million  cheaper?  Why 
would  they  bid  $80  million  cheaper?  I 
could  not  find  )ut  until  we  read  what 
happened  in  the  bid. 

Guess  what;  mything  over  the  $615 
million,  anythi  :g  over  it.  the  Govern- 
ment, you  and  1.  the  taxpayers,  would 
pay  80  percent.  3o  what  was  at  risk  was 
not  $80  million,  it  w£is  $16  million. 

Now.  if  you  '  iranted  to  knock  some- 
body out  and  owball  the  bid,  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it . 

Mr.  Chairmai ,  believe  me.  the  indus- 
trial base  of  tl  is  country  is  more  im- 
portant than  tie  workers  in  Newport 
News,  than  the  workers  in  Groton.  CT. 
We  have  never  said  that  "we  wanted  to 
knock  Groton.  i^T,  or  Electric  Boat  out 
of  this.  We  do  not.  We  need  both  of 
them. 

We  should  ha  re  both  of  them.  We  will 
need  both  of  th  >m. 

But  if  a  supp  ier  is  knocked  out  with 
this  amendmen  t  when  we  have  to  build 
the  submarines ,  I  promise  you  that  one 
yard  will  never  be  able  to  build  the 
submarines. 

I  can  assure  (fou  that  the  committee 
thought  that  t  le  thing  that  was  in  our 
bill  was  proconipetitive.  and  I  sincerley 
hope  that  you  '  irill  sustain  the  commit- 
tee's actions  on  that  and  vote  "no" 
against  the  Ge;  denson  amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  M  .  Chairman,  for  the  Gejden- 
son  amendment  o  be  considered  as  a  long- 
term  cost  saving  efficient  means  to  achieve 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  Seawolf  sub- 
marines is  an  irrtesponsiWe  and  near-sighted 
assumption.  The  I  Gejdenson  amendment,  as 
we  all  know  froiii  this  debate,  will  eliminate 
language  in  the  (ommittee  bill  which  requires 
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the  awarding  of  the  third  Seawolf  contract  to 
a  company  other  than  the  company  which  won 
the  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  construc- 
tion. I  will  not  deny  that  this  is  a  competition 
between  Electric  Boat  Co.  of  Connecticut  and 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  of  Virginia.  But  the 
essence  of  this  argument  is  less  who  gets  this 
contract  than  the  continuation  of  a  competi- 
tiveness in  our  submarine  building  business. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  Trident 
submarine.  Electric  Boat  built  the  first  14  sut)- 
marines  until  the  Navy  asked  Newport  News 
to  bid  on  a  Trident,  Electric  Boat  reduced  its 
costs  by  approximately  S80  to  SI  00  million  per 
ship.  But  Newport  News  was  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  building  process  because  they 
were  unable  to  match  the  experience  and  the 
learning  that  had  been  achieved  by  Electric 
Boat  during  the  construction  of  the  first  14 
ships  and  therefore  did  not  t)id  on  construc- 
tion. What  did  Electric  Boat  do?  Increased  the 
cost  of  the  construction  for  the  ships  imme- 
diately. 

Newport  News  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
loss  of  the  Seawolf  contract  will  force  the  conv 
pany  out  of  the  submarine  business.  In  the 
present  economic  climate  we  are  in,  and 
knowing  full  well  the  barriers  to  the  submarine 
business,  it  woukJ  be  naive  to  think  that  other 
companies  will  delve  into  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine constmction  business  with  the  depar- 
ture of  Newport  News.  What  this  leaves,  if  the 
Gejdenson  amendment  passes,  is  one  lone 
company  constructing  these  nuclear  sub- 
marines. There  will  be  no  more  competition 
and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Tri- 
dents, no  cost  savings  long  term.  This  makes 
poor  business  sense  and  in  the  long  term  pro- 
vides no  leverage  for  the  Navy  in  awarding 
sub  contracts.  We  will  have  tied  their  hands 
and  limited  their  ability  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Nation. 
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The  Soviets  continue  to  build  three  to  four 
times  as  many  subs  from  five  or  more  ship- 
yards each  year  as  we  do.  This  amendment, 
however,  threatens  to  put  our  own  defenses 
on  hold,  sacrificing  our  edge,  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  industrial  base  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Again,  I  stress,  that  a  vote  for  the  Gejden- 
son amendment  is  a  long-term  antrcompetitive 
vote,  which  will  create  a  vacuum  in  the  nu- 
clear submarine  business.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 
PDent  and  leave  section  1 20  intact. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  Under  the  rule,  all  time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  235,  noes  157, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


Abercromble 
Ackemuui 
Allard 

Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BlUrakls 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Bruce 
Camp 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
dinger 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Condlt 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Cox  (XL) 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Evans 

Fawell 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Geren 

Olllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Ooss 

Grandy 

Green 

GuarlDi 


Andrews  (N J) 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 


[Roll  No.  98] 

AYES— 235 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hayes  (LA) 

Henry 

Hobson 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (OA) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llghtfoot 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsui 

McDade 

McDennott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinart 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pease 

NOES-157 

Bliley 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Browder 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 


Pelosl 

Penny 

Peterson  ( FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Porter 

Poshard 

Pursell 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Rlggs 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheaer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shays 

Sikorskl 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

rhomas  <WY) 

TorrtcelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vander  Ja«t 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Y'ates 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Cardln 

Carper 

Clay 

Clement 

Coble 

Combest 

Cramer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 
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Dickinson 

Jones  (NO 

Ray 

Dicks 

Kanjorskl 

Rhodes 

Dlnffell 

Kaslch 

Richardson 

Doman  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Rlnaldo 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lagomarslno 

Roberts 

Edwards  (TX) 

Lancaster 

Rose 

Emerson 

Livingston 

Rostenkowski 

English 
Erdrelch 
Espy 
Fascell 

Lloyd 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Martinez 

Rowland 
Schaefer 
Schulze 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

Shaw 

Fields 

Shuster 

FogUetU 

McCandless 

Slslsky 

Gaydos 

McCloskey 

Skaggs 

Oekas 

McCoUum 

Skeen 

Gibbons 

McCrery 

Skelton 

Gllchrest 

McCurdy 

Slattery 

Gonzalez 

McMillan  (NO 

SUughter(VA) 

Oradlson 

McMillen  (MD) 

Smith  (FL) 

Hall  (TX) 

McNulty 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hammerschmldt 

Michel 

Smith  (OR) 

Hancock 

Miller  (OH) 

Snowe 

Harris 

MoUohan 

Staggers 

Hasten 

Montgomery 

Stallings 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Stenholm 

Hayes  (IL) 

Moran 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tanner 

Heney 
Hefner 
Herger 

Morrison 

Myers 

Natcher 

Hertel 

Obey 

Taylor  (MS) 

Hoa«land 

Olln 

Taylor  (NO 

Hochbrueckner 

Ortiz 

Thomas  (CA) 

HoUoway 

Pallone 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hoyer 

Parker 

Thornton 

Hunter 

Payne  (VA) 

Valentine 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Vucanovlch 

Inhofe 

Pickett 

Weber 

Ireland 

Pickle 

Weldon 

James 

Price 

Wolf 

Jenkins 

QoUlen 

Wylle 

Johnston 

Rahall 

Young  (AK) 

1 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Alexander 

Ford  (TN) 

Payne  (NJ) 

Anderson 

C;ephardt 

Rangel 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gray 

Ridge 

Barton 

Ounderson 

Rogers 

Bentley 

Hopkins 

Roybal 

Brown 

Hubbard 

Sharp 
SfcuddK 

Campbell  (CA) 

Klug 

Campbell  (CO) 

Kolter 

Torres 

Trailer 

Whitten 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Murphy 

Dlzon 

Neal  (NO 

Wilson 

Doollttle 

Owens  (UT) 

D  1833 

Yatron 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for.  with  Mr.  Doollttle  against. 

Messrs.  MOODY,  STENHOLM,  and 
HAYES  of  Dlinols  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  MOORHEAD,  JEFFERSON, 
LEWIS  of  Florida,  and  BILIRAKIS 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hochbrueckner)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Durbin.  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2100)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and    to    prescribe    military    personnel 


levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  previous 
commitments  in  my  Congressional  District  pre- 
cluded my  presence  in  the  chamber  and  re- 
sulted in  my  missing  three  votes. 

On  rollcall  No.  96,  approving  the  rule  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2100,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

On  rollcall  No.  97,  the  Dellums  amendment 
reducing  SDI  funding,  I  would  have  voted 
"no";  I  was  paired  to  that  effect. 

On  rollcall  No.  98,  the  Gejdenson  amend- 
ment, I  would  have  voted  "no"  and  I  was 
again  paired  to  reflect  that  position. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
the  record. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  during  roltaall 
vote  Nos.  96,  97,  and  98.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  House  fl(X3r  I  would  have  cast  my  vote 
as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  96— "Yea"  on  the  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  2100,  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993. 

Rollcall  No.  97— "Aye"  on  the  Dellums 
amendment  to  H.R.  2100,  regarding  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Program. 

Rollcall  No.  98— "Aye"  on  the  Gejdenson 
amendment  to  H.R.  2100,  regarding  the  SSN- 
21  Nuclear  Attack  Submarine  Program. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
at)ly  absent  during  regular  House  txisiness. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  woukl  have  voted  "aye" 
on  the  following  rolk^ll  votes: 

Rollcall  No.  96. 

Rollcall  No.  102. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  following  rolteall  votes: 

Rollcall  No.  97. 

Rollcall  No.  98. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  three  meas- 
ures relating  to  H.R.  2100,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  wouki  have  cast  an 
aye  vote  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  2100.  The  rule 
allowed  a  number  of  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered, and  it  provided  sufficient  time  for  de- 
bate. I  also  woukJ  have  cast  an  aye  vote  on 
the  Gejdenson  amendment  which  required 
competitive  bidding  on  the  third  SSN-21 — 
Seawolf  submarine.  Competitive  bidding  saves 
taxpayer  money. 

I  woukj  have  voted  against  the  Dellums 
amendment  on  SDI.  America  needs  a  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  that  provides  protectk>n 
against  accidental  launches  and  limited  ballis- 
tk:  missile  strikes  from  leaders  like  Saddam 
Hussein.  This  system  must  also  be  cost-effec- 
tive. 


I  never  believed  that  original  space  shield 
concept  met  these  criteria;  thus,  in  the  past  I 
have  voted  In  favor  of  scaling  back  SDI.  This 
year,  however,  PreskJent  Bush  ordered  tfiat 
SDI  be  refocused  toward  gk>t>al  protection 
against  limited  strikes  [GPALS].  Foltowing  on 
the  success  of  the  Patriot  missile  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf,  GPALS  centers  on  a  space-based 
brilliant  pebbles  system  and  ground-based 
strategk:  missile  defense  systems.  As  opposed 
to  space  shield,  GPALS  provkJes  us  the  best 
and  most  immediate  opportunity  to  defend 
America  from  nuclear  terrorists  and  a<xkJental 
launches,  two  of  the  greatest  threats  we  face 
today. 

Despite  these  changes  to  SDI,  the  Dellums 
amendment  went  even  further  than  last  year. 
It  cut  fiscal  year  1992  SDI  spending  to  $1.1 
b)illk)n,  27  percent  betow  what  Dellums  pro- 
posed in  fiscal  year  1991.  The  Dellums 
anierKJment  woukj  also  limit  SDI  activity  to  just 
research  and  development,  whHe  I  believe  tfiat 
limited  deployment,  for  GPALS,  should  pro- 
ceed. 

Thus,  I  coukj  not  support  the  verskxi  of  Mr. 
Dellum's  SDI  amendment  offered  on  May  20. 
It  imposed  too  severe  a  cut  and  dkl  not  recog- 
nize SDI's  reconfiguratKin  to  a  more  practk:al 
concept 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED  VOTES 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed  a  vote 
on  the  njle.  House  Resolutk>n  1 56,  and  on  two 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  H.R.  2100. 

Had  I  t>een  able  to  vote,  I  want  tfie  Record 
to  irxjrcate  tfiat  I  woukJ  fiave  cast  my  votes  as 
folk)ws: 

Rollcall  96:  On  the  recommended  rule  to 
alk)w  consideratk)n  of  the  bill  and  making  in 
order  specified  amendments,  I  wouki  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  97:  On  the  Dellums-Boxer-Andrews 
amerxjment  to  terminate  the  strategy  defense 
initiative  otfk^  and  restrict  funding  of  SDI  to  a 
bask;  research  program  of  S1.1  billion,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  98:  On  the  Gejdenson-Machtley 
amendment  to  strike  from  ttie  biW  language 
conceming  the  award  of  the  next  contract  for 
the  SNN-21  Seawolf  attack  submarine,  I 
wouW  have  voted  "yea." 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ASPEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUPS  CONCUR 
WITH  FAST  TRACK 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  do  environmental  groups  say 
about  the  United  States-Mexico  Free- 
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Mr.  Bush  has  adopted  this  concept.  His  em- 
brace is  tentative,  but  that  is  less  important 
than  the  precedent  he  has  set.  He  has  made 
the  commitment  that  for  the  first  time  in 
free  trade  history,  an  environmental  review 
will  be  part  of  the  negotiations.  This  is  a 
cricial  step.  Certainly,  further  strides  will  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Bush  has  offered  a  framework  within 
which  the  hard  details  of  meshing  environ- 
mental and  free  trade  concerns  can  be 
worked  out.  It  should  be  accepted  as  such, 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  struc- 
ture is  far  from  complete. 

In  its  talks  with  Mexico,  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  the  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental standards  and  the  adoption  of  a  "pol- 
luter pays"  principle  for  investment  that  re- 
sults from  the  agreement.  Discussion  of 
these  issues,  from  an  environmental  perspec- 
tive, implies  a  good-faith  commitment  that 
all  the  talk  will  produce  action. 

At  the  same  time,  environmentalists  must 
not  evade  the  logic  of  free  trade.  The  means 
of  addressing  environmental  concerns  are  di- 
rectly tied  to  economic  development.  If  envi- 
ronmental progress  is  not  to  remain  solely 
the  property  of  affluent  nations,  developing 
nations  must  have  their  fair  shot  at 
progress.  Free  trade  incorporating  sound  en- 
vironmental principles  enhances  that  pros- 
pect of  advancement. 

Advocates  argue  that  the  underlying  argu- 
ment for  free  trade  is  that  it  will  Improve 
business  conditions  Trade  is  intended  to  spur 
progress,  not  dismantle  it.  In  this  light,  the 
President's  commitment  to  protect  U.S.  en- 
vironmental standards  from  attack  as  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  free  trade  must  govern  the 
negotiations  with  Mexico. 

President  Bush  has  made  two  additional 
pledges.  One  is  to  include  environmental  rep- 
resentation on  his  advisory  committee  on 
trade  policy  and  negotiations.  The  other  is 
to  consult  closely  with  Congress  throughout 
the  negotiations  for  a  free-trade  agreement; 
this  offer  to  maintain  the  dialogue  should  be 
taken  seriously  by  all  involved. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  environmental  aspects  of  a 
free  trade  agreement.  So  it  is  fair  to  take 
him  at  his  word— and  to  hold  him  to  it. 

His  commitment  should  be  reciprocated  by 
Congress;  it  should  grant  fast-track  author- 
ity to  begin  the  free  trade  negotiations  with 
Mexico  in  earnest. 
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D  1840 
FAST  TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoCHBRUECKNER).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  taken  out  this  special 
order  this  evening  to  talk  about  the 
fast-track  legislation  which  we  are 
going  to  be  considering  this  week.  I 
will,  as  I  did  earlier  this  morning,  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  a  view  in  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  fast  track  to  come  and 
join  us  and  raise  some  questions,  and  I 
hope  that  Members  who  have  strong 
feelings  on  this  issue  will  join  me  in 
the  next  few  minutes  to  talk  about  this 
legislation. 

This  week  we  are  considering  and  we 
have  just  made  a  bold  step  into  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
We  were  scheduled  to  consider  civil 
rights  legislation  this  week,  but  I  have 
just  been  told  that  that  has  been  put 
off  until  next  week.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  consideration  of  fast  track  is, 
as  I  have  said  many  times  before,  one 
of  the  most  important  votes  that  we 
will  cast.  In  fact,  this  is  my  11th  year 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  think  that  this  vote  on  fast 
track  will  be  in  the  top  10  of  votes  that 
I  have  cast  in  the  11  years  I  have  served 
here. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have 
to  make  a  clear  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  of  America  is 
going  to  move  the  way  the  world  is 
moving  or  if  the  United  States  of 
America  is  going  to  take  a  retrograde 
step  and  try  to  stand  alone  and  com- 
pete against  trading  blocs  which  have 
emerged  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  House,  as  we 
consider  this  later  this  week,  will  have 
a  chance,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  do 
the  right  thing. 

If  I  could  just  provide  a  little  bit  of 
explanation  for  our  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  taken  the  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  focus  on  this  issue,  basi- 
cally we  have  to  act  by  the  end  of  this 
month  so  that  so-called  fast  tracking 
can  proceed.  And  fast  track  is  really  a 
misnomer.  Fast  track  simply  says  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  ahead 
and  proceed  with  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess with  other  countries  so  that  we  can 
reduce  the  trade  barriers  that  exist  be- 
tween countries,  and  the  one  that  is 
most  contentious  at  this  point  is  the 
prospect  of  a  United  States-Mexico 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  in  oppos- 
ing what  will  be  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval that  will  come  forward,  by  de- 
feating that,  we  will  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  ahead  for  2  years  and  try 
to  bring  about  a  trade  agreement  so 
that  we  can  eliminate  this  barrier  that 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  That  measure  which  we  will  be 
considering  this  week  is  one  which  will 
really  set  the  course  not  only  for  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico,  but  also  for  the  total 
107  nations  involved  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
GATT  Uruguay  round  which  is  taking 
place  in  Uruguay. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  one  of  those 
Members  who  has  been  an  opponent  of 
fast  tracking  and  free  trade  and  the 
free-trade  agreement  has  joined  us.  my 
fellow  Californian  who  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Californians  opposing 
this  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding,  and  I  look  forward  to  listen- 
ing to  his  remarks  on  free  trade.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  is  interested  in 
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having  a  little  debate  on  fast  track 
today? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  my 
friend  had  been  here  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  listening  to  what  I  said,  I 
extended  an  invitation,  as  I  did  earlier 
this  morning  in  the  1-minute  speeches, 
to  Members  who  happen  to  have  views 
in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  free 
trade  and  the  fast  track  to  come  and 
join  us.  So  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
anything  from  my  friend  in  opposition 
to  President  Bush  and  those  of  us  who 
are  struggling  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
as  a  champion  of  freedom  who  usually 
is  right.  And  I  want  to  just  address  a 
couple  of  the  issues  that  I  think  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about 
with  respect  to  free  trade  and  with  re- 
spect to  fast  track. 

First,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
going  to  be  some  shift  in  investment 
and  some  shift  in  jobs  across  the  bor- 
der. Let  me  just  explain  to  my  friend 
why  and  let  him  tell  me  why  he  thinks 
this  is  not  going  to  happen. 

We  do  have  a  major  disparity  with  re- 
spect to  Mexican  and  American  wages 
that  was  not  existent  in  the  Canadian- 
United  States  agreement.  We  have 
roughly  an  8  or  9  to  1,  depending  on 
which  statistics  you  use,  but  we  have 
an  8  or  9  to  1  disparity  in  wages. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
just  respond  to  that  point  that  my 
friend  has  made  about  wages,  and  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  that 
using  wages,  nothing  more  than  wages 
as  a  gauge  of  productivity  is  absolutely 
ludicrous. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  I  can  just  finish 
what  I  was  going  to  tell  my  friend 
about  other  gauges,  and  then  tell  him 
how  productivity  fits  in  with  that. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  continue  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
So  we  have  this  disparity  in  wages.  In 
the  old  days,  an  American  master  ma- 
chinist who  was  making  $10  or  $12  an 
hour  could  literally  beat  anybody  in 
the  world,  even  people  making  $1  an 
hour  or  50  cents  an  hour,  because  he 
was  literally  10  to  20  times  as  produc- 
tive. And  if  he  looked  around  the  world 
and  saw  people  who  were  pushing  oxen 
around  in  circles  to  generate  elec- 
tricity and  compared  them  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  master  ma- 
chinist or  other  workers,  we  had  pro- 
ductivity rates  that  roughly  cor- 
responded with  those  wages. 

Today  we  can  see,  by  looking  at  Gen- 
eral Motors,  for  example.  General  Mo- 
tors' productivity  rate,  we  can  take 
people  who  are  making  $1  an  hour  or  50 
cents  an  hour,  63  cents  an  hour,  and  by 
shipping  in  a  user-friendly  assembly 
line,  complete  with  laser-guided  cut- 
ters and  all  of  the  amenities  modern 
technology  has  given  us.  we  can  turn 
that  $l-an-hour  worker  in  Mexico  City, 
for  example,  into  a  worker  who  now  is 


approaching  50,  60,  70.  or  in  the  case  of 
General  Motors,  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  an  American  worker.  So 
what  we  have  is  a  worker  in  Mexico 
City  who  is  80  percent  as  productive  as 
a  Detroit  autoworker,  and  he  is  mak- 
ing one-tenth  the  wages. 

Taking  those  factors,  I  would  ask  my 
friend  a  question. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  continue  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  ask  my  friend 
if  you  take  those  factors,  why  would 
you  not  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  shift  in  pro- 
duction lines  to  Mexico  under  the  free- 
trade  agreement,  if  Carla  Hills  does 
what  the  administration  says  they 
want  to  do,  and  that  is  to  make  doing 
business  in  Mexico  City  like  doing 
business  in  Los  Angeles  or  Toledo,  OH, 
or  someplace  else  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  a  couple  of  very  im- 
portant points. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  us  to  allow  the  tech- 
nology which  exists  here  in  the  United 
States  to  be  utilized  in  Mexico.  I  have 
been  arguing  that  we  in  this  country 
have  both  capital  and  technology,  and 
in  Mexico  we  see  both  labor  and  mar- 
kets. I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  rising  tide  which  lifts  all  shifts 
clearly  will  play  a  role  in  increasing 
the  opportunity  for  Mexicans  to  pur- 
chase United  States  goods,  and  obvi- 
ously that  is  going  to  create  jobs  and 
opportunity  here  in  the  United  States, 
as  President  Bush  has  pointed  out, 
20,000  to  25,000  jobs  will  be  created  with 
every  $1  billion  in  exports.  If  one  looks 
at  the  1986  figures  to  1991,  simply  the 
lessening  of  the  barriers  which  exist 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
has  seen  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
jobs  in  this  country.  In  fact,  we  have 
virtually  doubled  from  $15  billion  to  $30 
billion  or  $14  billion  to  $28  billion  the 
level  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico. 

So  my  friend  says  we  will  see  an  80- 
percent  level  of  productivity  versus 
those  of  Americans.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  we  see  that  level  of  produc- 
tivity enhanced,  we  will  also  see  a 
wage  rate  that  is  increased  in  Mexico, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  be  in- 
creasing the  standard  of  living  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  the  Mexican 
people. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  ask  my  great, 
good  friend,  who  agrees  with  me  on 
most  issues  with  respect  to  supply  side 
and  the  effect  of  tax  cuts  and  all  of  the 
beneficial  programs  that  conservatives 
have  developed  over  the  years,  I  want 
to  go  back  to  my  basic  point,  and  that 


is  this:  Workers  in  Mexico  are  produc- 
tive, and  the  workers  who  work  in  Gen- 
eral Motors"  plants  in  Mexico  City  have 
already  achieved  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Detroit  workers,  and  they 
are  not  making  $10  an  hour,  they  are 
making  about  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  can  re- 
claim my  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  on  the  productiv- 
ity question  which  my  friend  has 
raised.  If  one  looks  at  the  figures  which 
have  come  out  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  World  Bank, 
we  look  at  the  productivity  level  of 
United  States  workers  versus  Mexican 
workers,  in  1988  we  saw  the  level  of 
productivity  from  United  States  work- 
ers, the  output  at  $45,972  a  year.  The 
level  of  output  from  a  Mexican  worker 
was  $6,472  as  the  wage  rate,  meaning 
that  basically  the  level  of  output  from 
a  Mexican  worker  versus  an  American 
worker  is  about  14  percent. 

D  1850 
The  wage  rate  is  16  percent,  meaning 
that  today  the  United  States  worker  is 
still  a  better  buy  than  the  Mexican 
worker  as  things  exist  today,  and  my 
friend  makes  a  very  good  point  that  if 
the  technological  advances  which  exist 
in  the  United  States  begin  to  emerge  in 
Mexico,  which  is  what  they  are  seek- 
ing, and  they  are  able  to  compete,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  see  enhanced 
opportunity  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. 
I  further  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  want  to  take  the  gen- 
tleman back  to  the  point  that  I  made 
with  respect  to  workers  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

While  the  statistics  across  the  board 
reflect  many  workers  in  Mexico  who  do 
not  have  those  user-friendly  assembly 
lines  in  the  automobile  industry,  they 
do,  and  automobile  workers  today  in 
Mexico  City  are  working  for  about  a 
dollar  an  hour,  and  they  have  about  80 
percent  of  the  productive  capability  of 
American  workers  in  Detroit.  There  is 
a  job  shift,  a  production-line  shift,  that 
is  taking  place,  and  all  I  am  asking  my 
friend  is  let  us  call,  let  us  face  up,  and. 
let  us  look  at  the  pros  and  the  cons  and 
do  not  just  talk  about  the  domestic 
market.  Let  us  talk  about  the  domestic 
market  in  a  second.  But  right  now  let 
us  talk  about  the  chances  for  a  shift  in 
productivity,  in  production,  from  De- 
troit to  Mexico  City. 
Is  that  going  to  happen? 
Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  are  going  to  enhance  the 
opportunity  for  sale  of  U.S.-manufac- 
tured  vehicles  whether  they  are  coming 
from  the  joint  ventures  with  our 
friends  in  the  Pacific  rim  or  simply 
from  producers  in  Detroit. 

Let  me  give  the  reason  why  that  will 
be  the  case.  For  starters,  if  one  looks 
at  the  tariff  which  exists  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  there  is  on 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  that  up.  That  is  asked 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  big  question:  Why 
is  not  everybody  already  down  there? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  A  lot  of 
people  already  are  down  there.  There  is 
still  an  opportunity  for  people  to  go  to 
Mexico  today,  and  they  are  not  being 
prevented.  What  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
opening  up  the  opportunity  for  the  sale 
of  United  States-manufactured  goods 
into  Mexico  which  tragically,  because 
of  this  10-percent  tariff,  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
finish  his  editorial,  I  will  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  further  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Very  simply,  there  is 
what  is  known  as  a  risk  premium  in 
doing  business  with  Mexico,  and  that 
means  that  if  you  boil  everything 
down,  you  have  to  show  the  average 
American  businessman  today,  because 
of  past  practices,  nationalization,  and 
other  things  that  took  place  in  the 
past,  maybe  not  a  total  confidence  in 
the  legal  system,  the  judicial  system 
should  you  have  a  dispute  with  other 
parties  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  be- 
cause of  that  lack  of  confidence,  you 
have  to  show  the  average  American 
businessman  where  you  might  have  a 
$1,000  profit  in  a  transaction  if  he  did 
business  up  here,  you  have  got  to  show 
him  about  a  $1,800  profit  in  a  trans- 
action in  Mexico.  In  other  words,  you 
have  got  to  show  him  a  little  more 
profitability  to  get  him  to  take  the 
jump. 

My  point  is  that  if  Carla  Hills  is  suc- 
cessful, and  if  the  President  is  success- 
ful and  you  lower  that  risk  premium  to 
just  about  zero,  to  the  point  of  doing 
business  in  Mexico  is  like  doing  busi- 
ness in  Los  Angeles  or  Toledo.  OH.  or 
wherever  you  are,  then,  by  definition 
going  to  have  a  much  larger  pool  of 
American  companies  that  now  want  to 
send  their  production  lines,  because 
they  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  they  say,  Aha.  I  pay  one- 
tenth  the  labor  cost  and  get  80  percent 
of  the  productivity,  and  that  means 
lower  labor-unit  prices.  I  am  going  to 
Mexico.  And  because  of  that,  if  in  fact 
the  administration  is  successful  with 
what  they  say  they  are  going  to  do, 
that  is,  to  reduce  the  risk  premium,  to 
make  doing  business  in  Mexico  very 
easy,  you  are  going  to  have  a  major 
shift  in  production. 

Now.  let  me  take  the  gentleman's 
second  point  and  respond  to  it.  The 
gentleman  talked  about  the  fact  that 
you  are  going  to  lower  the  trade  bar- 
riers in  Mexico.  That  works  both  ways. 
So  theoretically  we  are  going  to  sell  a 
lot  to  them.  Well,  if  you  look  at  this 
big  circle  I  have  drawn,  and  you  say 
this  is  the  American  market,  and  then 
you  look  at  this  tiny  dot  next  to  it, 
that  represents  almost  in  proportion 
the  market  in  Mexico. 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  reclaim  my  time  on 
that,  88  million  people  live  in  Mexico 
today,  and  while  they  do  not  have  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  tantamount 
to  that  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  clear  to  me  that  as  we  create 
these  opportunities,  job  opportunities 
in  Mexico,  we  are  going  to  enhance 
that,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
would  argue  that  we  should  provide 
foreign  assistance  to  Mexico  to  deal 
with  the  standard-of-living  problem, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  increase 
economic  opportunity  there  that  that 
little  tiny  dot  on  the  gentleman's  sheet 
is  going  to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  bigger. 

I  will  be  happy  to  further  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  back.  Let  me  complete  my 
thought  on  that. 

And  that  is  simply  this:  You  have 
about  a  $1,800  per  year  per  capita  in- 
come in  Mexico.  Now.  that  not  only 
means,  my  friend,  that  a  worker  who. 
for  example,  produces  $2,000  television 
sets  in  Tijuana  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States,  is  not  able  to  buy  one  of 
those  sets  today  or  tomorrow,  that 
means  that  if  he  starved  his  family  for 
an  entire  year,  did  not  pay  a  dime  for 
utilities,  and  did  not  pay  anything  for 
a  car  or  a  place  to  live,  that  at  the  end 
of  1  year  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a 
single  one  of  these  television  sets 
which  is  the  product  that  he  helps  to 
make. 

I  guess  my  point  is  this:  There  are  no 
companies  that  are  pushing  this  par- 
ticular proposal  because  they  realisti- 
cally believe  that  we  are  going  to 
transform  $1,800  a  year  people  who  are 
barely  able  to  get  on  on  starvation 
wages,  barely  able  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies, that  we  are  going  to  transform 
them  into  major  buyers  of  American 
consumer  goods. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  evi- 
dence clearly  is  not  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  ask  my  friend  to  let 
me  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  have 
yielded  to  my  friend  so  many  times  on 
this  thing.  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to 
convince  him  to  support  fast  track,  and 
he  knows  he  is  dead  wrong  on  this,  I 
am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  know  I  can  put  him 
down  as  undecided,  and  I've  got  him, 
and  as  to  changing  his  mind. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  when  we  were  doing 
a  whip  check  on  this,  he  allowed  me  to 
put  him  down  as  undecided. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  did  that  so  we  could 
have  a  good  debate  on  the  subject.  I 
think  we  are  having  that. 

Let  me  go  to  the  second  point  that  I 
think  is  important  here  with  respect  to 
developing  the  market  in  Mexico. 

I  think  we  have  established  that  the 
market  in  Mexico,  our  opportunity  in 
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Mexico,  is  very  limited  by  the  buying 
power. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  do  not 
buy  that.  Today  that  is  the  case,  but  as 
we  reduce  these  barriers,  we  are  going 
to  dramatically  enhance  the  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  seen  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission's  report.  Nobody, 
even  the  most  conservative  supply- 
side-oriented  optimistic  economist 
says  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  major 
near-term  jump  with  respect  to  the 
buying  power  of  Mexican  citizens.  That 
is  nonexistent.  That  is  not  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
new  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  As  I  sat  here  and  I 
listened  to  my  friend  from  San  Diego,  I 
am  reminded  of  those  who  want  to  look 
at  free  trade  as  a  zero-sum  gain.  They 
win,  and  we  lose. 

a  1900 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  free  trade 
is  not  a  zero-sum  gain.  By  lowering 
trade  barriers  and  allowing  more  im- 
ports to  go  into  Mexico  and  exports  to 
come  from  Mexico  we  are,  in  effect, 
going  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  around  the 
world.  Japan  is  an  excellent  example  to 
look  at  what  has  happened  over  40 
years  in  terms  of  the  standard  of  living 
that  increased  dramatically  from 
ashes.  There  is  a  great  consumer  mar- 
ket there.  We  would  like  to  have  more 
access  to  it.  If  we  get  a  GATT  agree- 
ment, we  might  have  more  access  to  it. 

So  I  believe  that  free  trade  is  a  zero- 
sum  gain,  and  those  who  want  to  play, 
fears  of  Mexico  winning  and  the  United 
States  losing,  I  think  is  wrong,  and 
certainly  does  not  belong. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  contribution.  I  think 
he  makes  an  extraordinarily  good 
point. 

My  friend  from  San  Diego  seems  to 
believe  we  as  the  United  States  of 
America  can  stand  alone  against  the 
emerging  trade  blocs  in  the  world,  and 
we  will  not  be  benefiting  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  barrier.  That  the 
consumer  of  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  benefit.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
San  Diego  a  question. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  fact  so  I  can  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  who  said  this  is  not  a  zero-sum 
gain,  I  agree  completely,  and  of  course, 
trade  agreements  jire  basically  busi- 
ness deals  between  countries.  Certainly 
we  should  enter  into  them. 
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However,  I  want  to  remind  my  friend 
that  the  Maquiladora  business  is  boom- 
ing over  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Real  income  for  Mexican  workers  has 
declined  for  the  last  4  years.  So  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  proportional  increase 
in  the  buying  power  of  the  workers  in 
an  area  in  which  we  have  major 
Maquiladora  industry  expansions. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  reclaim  my  time,  I 
think  that  point  again  is  off  because 
we  have  seen  an  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  for  those  people 
along  the  border  who  have  benefited 
from  the  Maquiladora  process.  I  think 
that  to  claim  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
will  not  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
these  barriers  is,  I  believe,  way  off 
base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  issuing  his  invitation.  I 
think  it  is  a  fruitful  exchange,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  event. 

Let  me  shift  the  subject  slightly 
from  the  substantive  issue  of  the  pro- 
spective benefits  of  such  an  agreement 
and  what  such  an  agreement  should  be 
like,  to  the  procedural  and  constitu- 
tional issue  of  who  should  decide 
whether  we  have  such  an  agreement. 

I  would  pose  this  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  yield  back  to  him  so  that 
he  may  answer.  How  would  the  gen- 
tleman react  to  a  proposal  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  authorized  to 
promulgate  for  the  next  3  years  an  au- 
thorization plan  for  defense  spending, 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  under 
the  condition  that  the  House  must  act 
within  60  days  on  that  plan,  and  that 
the  House  must  act  without  any 
amendment  or  change  in  the  plan? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  that,  there  is  a  clear  dispar- 
ity which  exists  between  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  trade  policy. 

The  fast-track  provision  is  something 
structured,  passed  by  this  Congress  in 
1974.  The  structure  of  it  was  put  into 
place  and  designed  specifically  to  allow 
fast  track  to  proceed.  Since  1974  there 
has  not  been  an  agreement  which  has 
come  about  for  free  trade,  unless  it  has 
been  under  the  fast-track  provisions. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  raises  a 
good  point.  I  have  so  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  respond  also. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  back  to  let  me 
ask,  what  the  difference  would  be,  the 
distinction  would  be  between  my  hypo- 
thetical and  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  difference  it  has  on  imjjact  on 
other  countries  who  are  allies  and  com- 
petitors? So  does  the  defense  budget.  Is 
the  difference  that  it  has  enormous  ef- 


fect on  the  economy?  So  does  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KOLBE]  who  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  issue  since  1986. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  that.  The  difference 
is  that  in  the  case  of  the  fast-track 
issue  we  are  talking  about  negotiating 
with  countries,  other  countries,  and 
whether  or  not  those  negotiators  from 
the  other  countries  will  feel  com- 
fortable dealing  with  I  negotiator,  or 
535  negotiators  which  include  435  Con- 
gressman and  100  Senators. 

I  think  the  answer  is,  as  we  found, 
that  is  why  we  passed  fast  track.  Not 
for  this,  not  for  Mexico,  but  in  1976  we 
had  it  for  Israel,  we  had  it  for  Canada, 
we  had  it  for  the  GATT  round  of  talks, 
because  we  understood  we  could  not 
have  negotiations,  trade  negotiations 
with  other  countries,  where  they  never 
knew  where  the  bottom  line  was. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  process  that 
we  have.  All  this  talk  about  giving 
away  our  sovereignty,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield- 
ing, all  the  talk  of  giving  away  sov- 
ereignty, where  were  all  those  people?  I 
realize  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  was  not  here  the  last  time  we 
voted  on  this,  but  where  were  all  these 
people?  Suddenly  with  respect  to  Mex- 
ico, they  are  raising  questions  they  did 
not  have  with  regard  to  Israel,  Canada, 
or  GATT.  Suddenly  it  is  now  a  major 
issue.  I  wonder  why. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  point,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask 
the  same  argimients  he  made.  Very 
persuasive  arguments,  and  I  believe 
they  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  our 
foreign  aid  package. 

Why  not  have  the  situation  where 
the  Secretary  of  State  comes  in,  rec- 
ommends to  the  Congress  a  package  of 
how  much  should  go  to  each  country, 
friend  and  foe,  around  the  world,  and 
required  to  vote  on  that  as  a  package, 
up  or  down,  within  a  fixed  period  of 
days. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  difference  is  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  aid  package,  it  is 
the  President  making  an  appeal  to 
Congress,  and  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  that.  In  the  case  of  the 
trade  negotiations  where  we  have  fast 
track,  there  is  a  constant  contact,  not 
negotiations  per  se.  but  a  constant 
interplay  between  the  Congress  and  our 
trade  negotiators  over  what  ought  to 
be  included  in  this  package,  what 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  process. 

That  is  why  it  works  the  way  it  does. 
If  indeed  we  had  a  process  on  foreigrn 
aid  where  we  had  fast  track,  then  the 
President  would  have  to  have  author- 
ity before  he  started  to  put  together  a 
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the  kinds  of  political  reform  which 
have  taken  place  in  Mexico. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Interparliamentary  Conference  when  I 
came  to  this  Congress  in  1981,  and  at 
that  time  we  saw  tremendous  moves  in 
Mexico  toward  nationalization  of  the 
banking  system  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  industries. 

Since  that  time  we  have,  most  re- 
cently under  the  very  bold  leadership 
of  the  President  Salinas,  seen  moves 
toward  privatization  which  come  about 
in  large  part  due  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
also  the  changes  which  we  witnessed 
throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
the  United  States  simply  to  ignore  the 
kind  of  economic  reform  which  has 
taken  place  in  Mexico  would  be  a  real 
insult  to  our  southern  neighbors,  as  far 
as  political  reform  which  my  friend  has 
mentioned. 

Now,  the  election  of  the  first  opposi- 
tion National  Action  Party  candidate 
who  is  the  governor  of  the  state  di- 
rectly to  the  south  of  the  district  rep- 
resented by  my  friend  from  San  Diego, 
demonstrates  that  while  the  system  in 
Mexico  is  not  just  like  that  in  the 
United  States,  and  since  1928  we  have 
seen  single  party  control  of  Mexico. 

D  1910 

I  am  not  in  any  way  an  apologist  for 
the  actions  of  the  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  the  Free  Party  in  Mex- 
ico, but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  seen 
moves  made  toward  reform.  An  elec- 
tion is  upcoming  in  Mexico  and  there  is 
word  that  in  at  least  two  states  we  will 
have  competitive  races  that  will  be 
taking  place. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  is  still  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
but  he  kicked  me  off— no,  I  was  not 
kicked  off  the  committee,  but  I  am  no 
longer  serving  with  him  on  that  com- 
mittee; but  I  am  happy  to  spend  time 
engaging  in  debate  with  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  has  witnessed,  of 
course,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  economic  reforms  which 
have  taken  place  in  many  other  spots 
in  the  world,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  we  need  to  capitalize  on 
the  reforms  taking  place  in  Mexico, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  traveled  together  to 
a  number  of  places  where  we  have  wit- 
nessed both  political  reforms  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexican 
people  would  soon  have  some  of  the 
type  of  political  reforms  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  formerly  totally  Com- 


munist states  of  Poland,  Hungary,  East 
Germany,  et  cetera.  As  of  now,  we  still 
do  not  have  the  same  type  of  political 
freedom  in  Mexico  that  we  do  in  those 
countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  some  international  observers, 
the  elections  in  Mexico  are  the  least 
free  within  the  Americas.  According  to 
international  observers,  they  say  the 
elections  in  Nicaragua,  in  El  Salvador, 
in  Haiti,  in  Chile,  et  cetera,  were  mod- 
els of  freedom  in  comparison  with  Mex- 
ico. 

I  would  hope  that  international  ob- 
servers would  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  Federal  elections  in  Mexico,  which 
I  believe  are  scheduled  for  this  coming 
August.  I  think  that  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  allow  international  observ- 
ers in  all  their  future  elections,  but  I 
think  we  need  some  confidence  builders 
such  as  that  before  we  proceed  on  a 
fast-track  approach  to  trade  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  reclaim  my  time,  I 
agree  with  my  friend  wholeheartedly.  I 
hope  that  we  can  go  down  as  observers 
of  the  election  there. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  In  the  past  Mexico 
has  said  no  to  that,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  They  have 
in  the  past.  They  have  said  "No." 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  point.  When  I  was 
in  Mexico  City  less  than  a  month  ago, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and 
meet  with  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  election  process.  They 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  elec- 
tion reforms. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  They  are  considering 
it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Yes,  they  are  consider- 
ing the  possibility.  Anybody  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  Mexico  well 
knows,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  inferi- 
ority complex  and  great  sensitivity  to 
people  from  the  outside  coming  in. 
There  has  been  interference  in  their 
processes  in  the  past  and  they  have  a 
sensitivity  to  that. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  But  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinistas  had  sensitivity  to  it.  They 
had  sensitivity  in  El  Salvador.  They 
had  sensitivity  in  Chile,  et  cetera,  and 
it  is  about  time  there  was  a  sensitivity 
in  Mexico,  and  before  we  embark  upon 
fast-track  negotiating  authority,  we 
ought  to  have  some  proven  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  can  reclaim  my  time,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  we  have  in  fact  seen  some  im- 
provement   and    changes:    maybe    not 
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enough  to  satisfy  all  of  us,  but  does  my 
friend  believe  that  if  we  do  not  enter 
into  a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico, that  we  will  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunity for  political  reform  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  first  issue  we 
must  confront  is  the  issue  of  fast-track 
authority,  as  opposed  to  the  issue  of  a 
free-trade  agreement  with  Mexico;  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Second,  we  must  ad- 
dress the  question,  and  especially  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  right  now  who  is 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee,  as  to  whether  we  should 
couple  fast-track  authority  for  the 
GATT  negotiations,  approximately  100 
countries  in  the  world,  with  fast-track 
authority  for  Mexico,  and  some  say  tri- 
laterally  with  Canada  also. 

Are  these  not  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent concepts  and  should  not  they  be 
voted  on  separately? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  could  think  of  no  more  dis- 
criminatory act  than  for  us  to  say  that 
we  will  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  Iraq,  with  Pakistan,  with 
India,  and  we  will  not  negotiate  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  do  not  have  nego- 
tiations going  on  for  free  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  have  nego- 
tiations for  free  trade  going  on  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  We  do 
not  have  negotiations  for  free  trade 
going  on  with  GATT.  There  is  a  fun- 
damental difference,  is  there  not,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DREIER]? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  recognize  that  as  we  are  mov- 
ing ahead  with  negotiations,  we  should 
not  favor  one  country  over  another.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  proceed  with  nego- 
tiations with  Mexico 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Are  there  not  nego- 
tiations with  100  countries  regarding 
generally  liberalized  trade  in  negotia- 
tions with  another  country,  free-trade 
agreements? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  There  is 
clearly  a  difference,  but  I  will  say  this. 
We  still  would  be  discriminating 
against  our  Southern  neighbors  if  we 
take  action  like  this  and  ignore  them. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
then  come  back  to  his  friend  from  San 
Diego? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER).  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  While  this  is  most  stimulat- 
ing, the  gentleman  fi-om  California 
[Mr.  DREIER]  does  have  the  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
point,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
respond  to  the  point  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Sometimes  fast-track  and  sometimes 
the  free-trade  agreements  are  mis- 
understood. A  free-trade  agreement 
does  not  mean  suddenly  it  is  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  we 
give  up  our  sovereignty,  that  we  are 
suddenly  one  country  and  one  cur- 
rency, one  Customs  unit.  We  do  not  do 
that.  Both  of  them  are  trade  liberaliza- 
tions. One  goes  further  than  the  other, 
but  both  of  them  are  trade  liberaliza- 
tions. 

I  think  Mexico  is  quite  correct  to  say 
why  is  it  if  you  are  willing  to  sit  down 
with  106  countries  and  discuss  trade 
liberalization  in  the  bilateral,  multi- 
lateral GATT  Ulks,  but  you  are  not 
willing  to  sit  down  with  Mexico,  your 
neighbor  to  the  South,  your  small,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  small  neighbor  to 
the  South  and  even  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  a  trade  liberalization  that 
could  end  up  in  a  free-trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada?  Why  is  it  we  are  being  singled 
out?  Nobody  suggested  before  that  we 
should  enter  into  these  negotiations 
with  Canada,  with  Israel,  with  GATT. 
but  now  suddenly  with  Mexico  we  are 
going  to  treat  them  differently. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  San  Diego. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  re- 
call voting  against  the  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada,  but  there  are 
some  remarkable  differences  between 
this  proposed  agreement  and  that 
which  we  had  with  Canada. 

No.  One,  you  have  approximate  wage 
parity  in  Canada,  if  you  add  up  the 
fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Canada  is  a  bit  high- 
er, actually. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  You  have  environ- 
mental laws  that  are  similar  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Canada's  are  a  bit 
more  stringent. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Productiv- 
ity here  in  the  United  States  is  higher 
than  that  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  because  of  that, 
you  have  parity  in  many  ways  in  which 
you  would  not  forecast  a  major  shift  in 
production  lines  with  working  Ameri- 
cans, like  those  who  came  back  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Desert  Storm,  see- 
ing their  Jobs  going  to  another  country 
with  one-tenth  the  wages  and  80  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  the  productivity, 
and  because  of  that  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger of  a  shift  in  production  lines  in 
Mexico. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  address 
that  instead  of  immediately  starting  to 
talk  about  the  great  market  we  are 
going  to  create  among  people  who 
make  51,800  a  year. 

Now,  would  the  gentleman  address 
the  idea  of  shift  in  production  lines? 


Mr.  LaFALCE.  Especially  since  the 
rrc  did  not  address  it  in  their  study. 
They  specifically  said  they  were  not 
considering  the  question  of  investment 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  ITC, 
basically  the  extra  dollars  they  said  in 
the  high  end  their  model  would  be  $2 
for  every  American  worker.  That  is  not 
even  in  the  margin  of  error.  That  is 
like  saying  that  you  and  I  are  running 
a  race  against  each  other.  I  have  got  46 
percent.  You  have  got  45.  and  the  mar- 
gin of  error  is  5  points.  That  is  the  high 
end. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  again 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  colloquy, 
and  conclude  my  participation  by  mak- 
ing this  comment,  to  which  I  would  in- 
vite the  gentleman  from  California  to 
respond. 

I  would  hope  that  one  of  the  political 
reforms  that  will  be  quickly  initiated 
in  Mexico  is  separation  of  powers.  I 
would  hope  that  in  our  consideration  of 
this  we  would  reflect  on  our  own  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  the  importance  of 
retaining  in  this  House,  the  people's 
House,  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
about  the  agreement  that  everyone  has 
spoken  about  so  eloquently. 

The  issue  here  is  not  what  the  agree- 
ment should  say.  The  issue  is  who 
should  control  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. No  one  in  my  district  voted  for 
Carla  Hills. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  can  reclaim  my  time  on 
that  one  point,  we  still  reserve  that 
right.  The  gentleman  knows  that  when 
an  agreement  comes  back  to  us,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, my  friend,  gentleman  from  San 
Diego  and  I,  as  will  every  Member  of 
this  House,  have  an  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to 
the  agreement. 

All  we  are  saying  is.  "Mr.  President, 
you  and  your  Trade  Representative, 
Ambassador  Carla  Hills,  can  proceed 
with  the  negotiating  process." 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who 
say,  gosh,  if  we  are  giving  this  loyalty 
test  now,  we  in  the  House  will  have 
even  more  pressure  when  an  agreement 
comes  back  to  us  and  we  will  be  told 
we  have  to  vote  for  that. 

D  1920 

Well,  I  have  told  President  Bush,  I 
have  told  Ambassador  Hills,  and  I  have 
said  many  times  in  this  House,  if  we  do 
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anybody  here  that  is  going  to  tell  me 
that  a  company  is  going  to  make  a  de- 
cision to  move  their  business  to  Mex- 
ico, or  to  any  other  country,  because  of 
a  5-percent  tariff?  Of  course  not.  That 
is  not  the  margin  that  will  make  the 
difference. 

Let  me  just  finish  making  my  point. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  tremendous  1&- 
to-1  wage  differential,  overstated  it, 
but  it  is  still  a  substantial  wage  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  countries. 

As  I  noted  in  the  op-ed  piece  that  the 
gentleman  on  whose  time  we  are  tak- 
ing this  special  order,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  made,  you 
should  not  just  address  the  wage  dif- 
ferential but  the  wage  output.  Not  the 
wage  input  but  the  wage  output  of 
wages. 

If  you  measure  that,  whereas  there  is 
about  a  16  percent— Mexican  wages  are 
about  16  percent  of  United  States 
wages;  the  output  is  about  14  percent  of 
the  United  States  wages,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Mexicans  are  being  over- 
paid in  terms  of  their  real  ouput. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  And  that 
the  United  States  of  America  as  far  as 
productivity  is  concerned  is  still  a  bet- 
ter buy  today. 

Now,  my  friend  from  San  Diego  is 
trying  to  point  to  the  fact  that  we  will 
see  production  levels  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  United  States  when  we  see  the 
technological  advances  which  are  in 
the  United  States  moved  to  Mexico.  I 
would  argue  that  that  is  going  to  clear- 
ly enhance  the  standard  of  living  on 
both  sides.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  San  Diego,  who  obviously 
deals  with  the  problems  that  exist  at 
the  border.  In  the  county  in  which  my 
friend,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and  I  rep- 
resent, Los  Angeles  County,  we  have 
spent  $720  million  a  year  on  social  serv- 
ices, health  care,  criminal  justice, 
other  items,  to  deal  with  the  flow  of  il- 
legal immigrants,  which  clearly  have 
created  a  great  problem  for  those  of  us 
in  the  border  States. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  is  we 
have  recognized  that  people  come  to 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  seeking 
economic  opportunity.  I  would  like  to 
know  from  my  friend  from  San  Diego 
how  he  proposes  to  deal  with  this  situ- 
ation, which  from  my  perspective  could 
clearly  be  ameliorated  if  we  were  to  see 
this  kind  of  agreement  put  into  place 
which  would  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
in  Mexico?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  San  Diego. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  let  me  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona's  concerns,  and  then  I 
will  answer  that  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  5-percent  tariff, 
the  gentleman  is  right  when  he  says  a 
5-percent  tariff  is  not  necessarily  going 
to  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  firms.  But 
the  real  thing  that  has  kept  American 
firms  from  going  down  and  exploiting 
or  taking  advantage  of  an  8-  or  9-  or  10- 
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to-l  wage  differential  is  not  just  the 
tariffs,  it  is  confidence. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  American 
companies  have  to  see  right  now  in 
terms  of  a  risk  premium  a  much  larger 
profit  if  they  go  to  work  and  invest  in 
Mexico  City  because  of  past  problems, 
nationalization  and  other  things,  than 
they  would  have  to  see  in  Los  Angeles. 
Now,  if  the  administration  does  as  it 
says  it  is  going  to  do  and  reduces  that 
risk  premium  to  zero,  that  is  making 
doing  business  in  Mexico  basically  like 
doing  business  in  Los  Angeles,  you  are 
in  fact  going  to  have  a  much  larger 
pool  of  American  businesses  that  then 
take  the  jump.  That  is  a  fact  of  life, 
and  if  you  build  that  into  any  eco- 
nomic model,  you  see  a  fairly  large 
shift  in  production  lines. 

Now  let  me  go  further  to  the  next 
thing. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  to  respond. 
Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    Speaker,    what    the    gentleman 
seeks  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Mexico, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  No.  What  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  is  to  have  a  standard  of 
living  for  Americans  who  are  making 
$10,  $12,  $14  an  hour  for  a  wage  that  will 
allow  them  to  continue  to  have  a 
standard  of  living  without  unfairly,  in 
my  estimation,  throwing  them  into  the 
pit  with  a  very  productive  working 
force  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  my  problem 
with  the  free  trade  agreement  is  not 
built  on  any  lack  of  adequacy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mexican  worker,  it  is  built 
on  confidence,  and  in  fact  they  are  very 
good  workers.  And  the  figures  that  the 
gentleman  just  cited  are  completely 
phony  because  if  you  take  the  16-to-l 
productivity  rate,  that  is  not  in  any  of 
the  areas  where  we  are  getting  serious 
about  a  shift  to  Mexico.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  just  take  it  from  me,  the 
General  Motors  statistics,  and  that 
goes  to  the  most  complex  parts  of  auto- 
mobile engines,  are  about  80  percent  of 
that  of  Detroit.  Mexican  workers  are 
darn  good,  they  do  a  good  job  and  they 
are  doing  that  right  now  for  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  wages. 

So  the  point  that  the  gentleman  is 
making  about  this  one-sixteenth  of  the 
productivity  is  basically  manifested  in 
areas  where  you  are  not  going  to  see 
major  investment  by  the  United 
States. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  last  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  asked  when  he 
yielded  to  me.  and  that  is  this:  He 
talks  about  immigrants  and  says, 
"Well,  if  we  do  this,  if  we  confer  this 
economic  benefit  on  Mexico,  are  you 
not  going  to  stop  illegal  immigration? 
All  of  us  want  to  see  Mexican  citizens 
appreciating  Mexico  perhaps  more  than 
they  appreciate  the  United  States  and 
remaining  with  their  families  in  Mex- 
ico." 

You  know  that  was  an  argtunent  that 
was  put  forth  on  this  floor  when  the 
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twin-plant  concept  came  up.  The 
maquiladora  concept,  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing some  of  our  production,  moving  it 
to  Mexico,  bringing  the  finished  prod- 
uct back  and  building,  hopefully,  an  in- 
dustrial base  along  the  border  with 
Mexico.  In  fact,  as  maquiladora  has 
flourished,  that  is  the  twin-plant  idea 
has  flourished,  and  the  number  of  jobs 
has  increased  greatly,  the  illegal  alien 
rate  and  the  illegal  immigration  rate 
have  also  increased  greatly.  So,  as  a  re- 
sult, you  have  studies  with  models  and 
results  going  all  over  the  place. 

I  guess  I  go  back  to  the  last  thing,  I 
guess  my  last  problem  is  this:  I  really 
believe,  and  I  think  most  people  who 
have  watched  this  evolution  in  the 
world  over  the  last  10  years  believe, 
that  freedom  must  precede  prosperity. 
And  I  do  not  think  giving  one  more 
economic  benefit  to  Mexico  without  a 
change  in  the  lack  of  political  freedom 
that  is  in  that  country  today  is  going 
to  bring  prosperity. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying,  is  it  his  position  that 
the  PAN  Party  candidate  can  win  the 

election  and 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  has  ac- 
tually been  able  to  count  his  votes  on 

Tuesday 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HocHBRUECHNER).  The  gentlemen  will 
suspend. 

The  gentleman  from  California  con- 
trols the  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  just  respond  to  the 
point  made  by  my  friend,  clearly,  and  I 
have  said  it  here  in  the  well,  Mexico's 
system  of  government  in  not  ideal,  it  is 
not  a  perfect  one.  But  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  acknowledge  that  there 
have  been  some  political  improvements 
in  Mexico  which  have  taken  place, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  seen  economi- 
cally in  Mexico? 

Mr.  HITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  15  seconds  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  the 
question.  The  answer  is  yes,  there  has 
been. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  There  have  been  some 
very  slight  improvements,  and  I  think 
that  the  way  to  continue  those  im- 
provements is  not  to  lock  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  party  that  has  maintained 
an  iron  grasp  on  Mexico  for  the  last  40 
or  50  years;  it  is  to  let  the  political  sys- 
tem evolve  and  become  freer  itself. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
offer  us  some  of  that  time? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  believe 
that  my  friend  from  San  Diego  and  my 
friend  from  Buffalo  have  a  similar  view 
on  this.  My  friend  from  San  Diego  has 
spoken,  and  I  just  wanted  to  respond  to 
him,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 


my  friend  from  Buffalo,  having  said 
that. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  issue 
of  fast-track  authority. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  May  I 
hopefully  have  enough  time  to  respond 
to  my  friend  from  San  Diego? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
time,  so  he  can  do  that  at  any  time  he 
so  desires. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
has  approximately  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  issue  that  will  be 
before  us  this  week  is  the  issue  of  fast- 
track  authority  as  opposed  to  the  final 
agreement. 

D  1930 

We  will  be  voting  on  a  motion  of  dis- 
approval, otherwise  apparently  a  good 
many  individuals  believe  there  will  be 
an  automatic  extension  of  fast-track 
authority  which  will  be  applicable  to 
Mexico.  As  I  read  it,  it  would  not,  by 
the  way,  because  I  think  the  automatic 
extension  can  only  be  applicable  in  ei- 
ther a  bilateral  context,  this  is  by  defi- 
nition a  trilateral  context,  or  it  could 
only  be  applicable  to  tariff  situations 
as  opposed  to  tariff  and  nontariff  situa- 
tions. So  I  think  some  people  are  going 
to  be  in  for  a  big  surprise. 

Aside  from  that  important  but  tech- 
nical issue,  most  people  misunderstand 
the  whole  concept  of  fast-track  author- 
ity. They  think  that  the  Congress  is 
giving  up  its  authority.  We  are  practic- 
ing a  deceit  upon  other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  practicing  a  deceit 
upon  ourselves. 

No  Congress  can  waive  a  constitu- 
tional power.  They  can  give  a  present 
expression  regarding  future  intent,  but 
a  Congress  today  cannot  bind  a  future 
Congress.  And  a  Congress  today  cannot 
bind  itself  tomorrow. 

Indeed,  within  the  fast-track  legisla- 
tion itself,  of  both  1974  and  1988,  we  say 
we  shall  proceed  under  fast-track  au- 
thority but  in  a  clause  of  that  1974  and 
1988  legislation  it  is  said,  but  we  want 
the  world  to  know  that  we  reserve  the 
right  to  revoke  this  at  any  time  we  so 
wish  by  offering  an  amendment  at  any 
time  we  so  wish.  So  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  telling  the  other  nations  of  the 
wortd,  we  are  going  to  negotiate  under 
these  rules,  but  we  will  also  say.  and 
we  want  you  to  know  but  we  do  not 
think  this  too  loudly,  any  time  we 
change  our  minds,  such  as  tomorrow, 
we  reserve  the  right  to  offer  any 
amendment  we  want  at  any  time  what- 
soever. 

Indeed,  we  could  not  do  otherwise  be- 
cause we  could  not  forever  waive  a 
right  that  is  ours  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  think  we  are  involved  in  a 
great  debate. 


Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point,  and  certainly 
some  other  members  of  his  party  in  the 
leadership  have  been  trying  to  make 
that  point  as  well  and  undermined  the 
confidence  of  other  countries  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  might  take  place  with 
Ambassadors  Hills.  I  will  make  two 
points. 

First  of  all,  if  that  actually  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  the  last  negotiations 
the  United  States  would  ever  enter 
into  with  any  country.  It  would  mean 
our  word  means  nothing. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  What  does  that  provi- 
sion of  the  1974  and  1988  act  mean?  Is  it 
meaningless?  What  does  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  mean? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  It  means  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  intent  of  Congress  that  if  we 
enter  into  this  process,  at  the  end 
there  will  be  a  single  vote.  You  are  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  who  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  in  the  next  Congress?  Can  the 
gentleman  speak  for  them  if  this 
amendment  comes  before  the  Congress 
in  January  of  1993? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  that  constitutionally 
there  is  no  way  we  can  do  that.  Give 
that  away.  Stating  it  up  front  now,  of 
course,  is  not  simply  a  way  of  reiterat- 
ing what  the  Constitution  is  all  about. 
It  is  a  way  of  undermining  the  author- 
ity of  the  negotiating  process.  But 
more  importantly,  as  I  said,  whatever 
the  people  in  1993,  Congress  or  what- 
ever was  submitted  to  Congress  did.  if 
indeed  we  decide  at  that  point,  the 
point  I  am  making  is,  that  would  be 
the  last  negotiations  that  would  ever 
be  entered  into. 

My  second  point  is  really  more  sub- 
stantive. I  think  the  gentleman  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  incorrect.  While  at  this  point  it 
requires  only  one  body,  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  to  stop  the  fast-track  proc- 
ess with  a  negative  vote,  at  that  point 
it  would  require  both  bodies  to  amend 
it  and  to  change  the  agreement.  If  one 
body  changed  it  and  the  other  did  not, 
the  process  would  go  forward  under  the 
law  that  had  been  passed  and  it  would 
be  the  agreement  that  would  go  for- 
ward. 
So  it  is  a  very  big  difference. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  process  going  forward.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  the  process  to  go 
forward.  We  are  talking  about  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  agreement, 
and  that  requires  an  affirmative  vote 
under  any  circumstance.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 
The  gentleman  has  suggested  Congress 
cannot  give  it  its  constitutional  right 
to  amend  this  agreement  at  the  end.  I 
agree  that  you  are  correct,  but  if  one 
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system  are  so  vastly  more  pervasive. 
Are  we  going  to  leave  subsidies  out? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  a  point  that  needs  to 
be  made  is  that  we  have  seen  the  most 
voluminous  response  to  questions 
which  have  been  very,  very  appro- 
priately raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
coming  from  President  Bush  and  Am- 
bassador Hills,  addressing  the  very  jus- 
tifiable concerns  surrounding  the  envi- 
ronment, labor,  and  displaced  workers 
and  jLgriculture.  I  think  that  we  need 
to  recognize  that  those  commitments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  President 
to  us  in  the  form  of  that  response  give 
me  the  kind  of  confidence  that  if  those 
are  not  included,  if  those  things  are 
not  addressed,  I  will  be  one  voting 
"no"  on  this. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Long 
Beach. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  They  did  not  mention 
a  free  judiciary. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  kind  of  economic  re- 
form will  play  a  big  role  in  expanding 
that  kind  of  political  freedom  which 
needs  to  move  ahead. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Long 
Beach. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER).  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  note  that  I  will  be  giving  a  half- 
hour  speech  on  this  this  evening  some 
time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  it  be 
a  monolog? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  open  up  for  questions.  Let  me  just 
note  that  I  think  that  our  friend  from 
San  Diego  made  a  point.  Freedom  must 
precede  prosperity.  Let  us  leave  this 
debate  with  one  thing  that  we  know  for 
sure  and  that  is,  this  decision  that  we 
are  going  to  make  is  going  to  have  dra- 
matic impact  on  Mexico.  What  impact 
will  it  have,  if  we  slap  Salinas  in  the 
face,  if  we  knock  his  legs  out  from 
under  him?  The  one  man  that  is  trying 
to  knock  out  corruption.  The  one  man 
that  has  made  some  grreat  progress,  and 
we  are  going  to  slap  him  in  the  face, 
undercut  him  politically.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  for  democracy  in  Mexico,  a 
disaster  for  prosperity  in  Mexico.  And 
if  we  think  we  have  a  problem  with  il- 
legal aliens  now,  wait  until  the  guys 
that  Salinas  has  been  fighting  take 
over  from  him  and  end  up  with  the 
same  sort  of  corruption  and  decline 
that  Mexico  has  had  to  suffer. 

The  treaty  is  Mexico's  only  hope. 
This  treaty  is  a  way  of  us  saying,  you 
are  our  neighbors  and  when  you  bene- 
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fit,  we  benefit,  because  we  are  going  to 
be  neighbors. 

n  1940 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  argument  Mem- 
bers just  heard  now  is  the  exact  same 
argument  we  will  hear  as  soon  as  we 
see  the  agreement.  We  will  not  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  agreement.  The  issue 
will  be  will  we  or  will  we  not  under- 
mine the  Salinas  government?  We  will 
be  told,  "You  must  vote  yes,  or  Salinas 
will  fall." 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  extended  an  invitation  to 
Members  who  had  a  view  contrary  to 
mine  on  this  issue  to  come  to  the  floor. 
I  said  it  in  the  1-minute  today.  I  think 
we  had  a  very  interesting  debate  here, 
looking  at  the  constitutional  question, 
looking  at  what  I  clearly  believe  will 
be  very  beneficial  for  the  American 
consumer,  for  the  American  worker, 
and  assist  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  as  we  look  at  the  debate  that  is 
going  to  be  going  on  for  the  next  few 
days — I  will  have  another  special  order 
tomorrow  night  and  I  will  invite  my 
friend  from  San  Diego,  my  friend  from 
Buffalo,  my  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
my  friend  from  New  York,  and  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  participate  to  con- 
tinue this  debate — I  believe  when  we 
finish  this,  this  Congress  will  very 
wisely  grant  President  Bush  the  very 
important  fast-track  authority  which 
he  needs  to  proceed. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  miTIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  I 
want  to  address  you  and  Members  re- 
garding the  defense  authorization  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  right  now, 
which  we  debated  today,  and  will  be  de- 
bating again  tomorrow,  and  specifi- 
cally focus  on  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. 

Today  we  had  much  discussion  and 
debate  about  SDI.  We  had  one  amend- 
ment on  it.  Tomorrow  we  are  also 
going  to  discuss  SDI,  in  the  context  of 
the  Michel  substitute,  which  is  an 
amendment  which  will  essentially  offer 
the  Cheney  budget  proposal  offered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  em- 
bodies, of  course,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  that  briefly 
tonight  before  our  debate  and  vote  to- 
morrow on  the  Michel  substitute  and 
the  Cheney  budget. 

Let  me  start  by  making  a  general 
point,  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  just  1  second,  I  just  want  to  say, 
I  watched  the  gentleman  over  the  last 
5   or  6  months  working  on   the   SDI 
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issue,  which  I  think  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  strategic  issue  facing 
the  United  States.  He  has  done  a  fan- 
tastic job.  He  has  dedicated  a  good  50 
percent  of  his  time  to  this  issue.  He 
knows  it  inside  and  out.  better  than 
any  other  Member,  I  think. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  done  for  our  country 
and  for  this  debate. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  kind  words,  but  he,  too,  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit,  not  only  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  but  a  lot  of 
other  important  defense  programs.  He 
has  been  one  of  my  leaders  in  this  ef- 
fort, as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  ef- 
forts in  the  defense  area. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  role  in  taking  on  the 
bulk  of  the  House  here  in  the  last  spe- 
cial order  on  the  free-trade  agreement. 
He  and  I  disagree  on  that,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  much  else  we  disagree  on.  I 
compliment  him  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  heard  a  little 
bit  about  the  DOD  authorization  bill  as 
a  whole,  as  it  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  it  then  compared  to  the 
budget  that  was  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions 
that  was  raised  was  who  do  you  trust? 
In  other  words,  do  you  trust  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Dick  Cheney,  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  people 
who  won  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 
Do  you  trust  them  to  construct  a  de- 
fense budget  which  is  based  upon  stra- 
tegic considerations  and  which  has  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people  at 
large  at  heart?  Or  do  you  trust  the  peo- 
ple on  the  committee  that  cobbled  to- 
gether a  bill  which  is  nothing  more 
than  essentially  a  composite  of  special 
interests,  of  all  of  the  things  that  were 
necessary  to  get  support  for  a  bill  by 
majority  vote,  but  which  do  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  a  strategic  vision  of 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  this  coun- 
try? 

In  other  words,  who  do  you  trust? 
The  people  who  helped  us  to  win  that 
Persian  Gulf  war,  or  the  people  who 
would  have  us  do  business  as  usual?  Be- 
cause that  is  what  the  committee  bill 
is,  it  is  a  business  as  usual  bill. 

Several  Members  spoke  earlier  today, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter].  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RiTTER],  was  eloquent  on 
the  nature  of  the  conflict,  the  fun- 
damental issue  that  we  face  here. 

I  think  it  is  important  as  we  begin 
this  order  tonight  to  frame  the  issue  in 
that  way,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
hard  to  understand  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  simply  do  not  trust  the  Presi- 
dent, did  not  trust  him  to  support  him 
when  he  asked  for  authority  to  go  to 
war  in  the  gulf,  did  not  think  the  weap- 
ons systems  would  work,  told  us  that 
we  would  have  massive,  massive  cas- 
ualties. In  other  words,  we  were  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong. 


Who  do  you  trust?  That  to  me  is  the 
fundamental  issue  here. 

Now,  let  us  get  specific  about  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative program.  In  effect,  you  can  say 
this  is  the  follow-on  to  the  Patriots 
that  we  saw  so  successfully  used  over 
Israel  and  over  Saudi  Arabia.  All 
Americans,  indeed,  all  the  world,  saw 
this  on  C-SPAN. 

Up  until  this  year,  SDI,  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  sometimes  called 
star  wars,  was  an  abstract  concept.  But 
on  one  night  during  this  war,  we  saw 
film  footage  of  Israel,  part  of  Haifa 
being  destroyed  by  the  debris  from  fall- 
ing Scud  missiles.  And  then,  breath- 
lessly, the  people  on  CNN  broke  away 
to  live  coverage  of  an  American  Pa- 
triot missile  actually  intercepting  a 
Scud  missile  and  destroying  it. 

Who  will  ever  forget  that  TV  picture, 
the  flash  in  the  sky,  and  the  com- 
mentator excitingly  describing  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an 
American  missile  had  successfully 
intercepted  an  attacking  missile  by  an- 
other country? 

So  the  whole  world  saw  it.  No.  1,  that 
if  you  are  under  attack  by  ballistic 
missiles,  you  want  something  to  defend 
you.  Second,  they  saw  that  ballistic 
missile  defenses  can  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  have  thought 
that  that  graphic  evidence  of  the  need 
for  and  the  success  of  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  have  persuaded  some  of 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary's budget.  But  apparently  some 
of  our  colleagues  were  sleeping  through 
the  war. 

How  else  could  one  explain  the  fact 
that  instead  of  $4.6  billion  which  the 
Secretary  requested  as  part  of  the 
President's  budget,  the  committee  bill, 
which  comes  to  this  floor  and  will  be 
voted  on  tomorrow,  has  in  it  only  J2.7 
billion?  From  $4.6  billion  down  to  $2.7 
billion. 

Moreover,  and  importantly,  it  zeroed 
out  all  of  the  funding  for  the  Brilliant 
Pebbles  part  of  the  program,  which  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  leadership.  He  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  trying  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  American  people  for  years 
now,  and  he  has  acquired  just  a  tre- 
mendous expertise  on  the  subject  of 
SDI. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  J4.6  bil- 
lion versus  $2.7  billion.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  this  is  not  extra 
money  in  the  Defense  bill,  is  it?  Or  is 
this  a  question  of  priorities  amongst 
the  different  and  competing  aspects  of 
the  Defense  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
asking  the  question.  I  know  he  knows 


the  answers,  but  wants  clarification  for 
all  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  extra  money. 
The  $4.6  billion,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  as  included  in  the  Cheney  budg- 
et. It  is  already  there.  It  is  covered.  Ev- 
erything else  that  the  President  re- 
quested is  therefore  also  covered,  but 
we  have  been  given  a  total  top  line  fig- 
ure for  defense,  that  is  what  the  Che- 
ney budget  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent meets,  and  therefore  when  we  talk 
about  a  $4.6  billion  figure  for  SDI,  it  is 
all  covered  in  the  budget. 

The  budget  of  the  committee  has 
taken  away  all  but  $2.6  billion  of  that 
and  spread  it  around  other  programs. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman just  made  a  great  comment 
there,  probably  inadvertently,  when  he 
said,  "spread  it  around  other  pro- 
grams." 

Is  not  what  we  see  taking  place  in- 
side the  committee  a  kind  of 
porkification  of  our  defense  budget,  a 
kind  of  pork  barreling  to  get  this 
project  and  that  project  in  this  district 
or  that  district,  and  is  that  not  what  is 
really  happening  now  and  why  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cheney  are  on 
such  a  different  tack? 

They  are  looking  at  America,  are 
they  not?  They  are  looking  at  the  fu- 
ture, are  they  not?  They  are  looking  at 
trying  to  protect  our  overall  national 
interests,  while  what  you  see  taking 
place  in  the  committee  is  individual 
Members  looking  to  protect  projects  in 
their  districts,  and  they  see  SDI  as 
kind  of  a  future-oriented  weapon  sys- 
tem, a  kind  of  contemporary  and  fu- 
ture radar,  that  really  saved  Western 
civilization  at  the  time  of  World  War 
II.  They  say.  well,  is  it  not  better  that 
we  just  protect  our  projects  and  our 
homes  so  we  can  get  credit  for  defense 
spending,  and  the  heck  with  the  na- 
tional interests,  and  the  heck  with  the 
overall  plan  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Cheney  are  trying  to  give  us. 
with  a  limited  top  line  and  reduced 
year-by-year  defense  expenditure? 

D  1950 

Is  that  not  what  sort  of  is  going  on? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  totally  agree  with  my  col- 
league. Perhaps  before  I  answer  more 
fully  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  appreciate  listening  to 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  who  also 
made  some  excellent  points.  I  guess  it 
is  frustrating  to  have  watched  this  war 
in  the  Middle  East  in  which  Saddam 
Hussein  had  as  his  most  significant 
weapon,  militarily  and  politically,  mis- 
siles, ballistic  missiles,  and  luckily  we 
were  able,  with  the  only  system  we  had 
that  was  really  an  upgraded  anti- 
aircraft system,  the  Patriot  missile 
system,  we  were  able,  by  gosh,  to  shoot 
some  of  those  missiles  down.  And  we 
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all  gave  a  pray  sr  of  thanks  because 
this  old  system  extended  itself  and  got 
the  low  end,  the  slowest  ballistic  mis- 
sile in  the  inventories  of  the  Third 
World  terrorists  or  of  the  inventories 
of  the  Soviet  Uni  jn. 

Then  after  we  got  that  missile  in- 
stead of  saying  )oy,  that  was  a  close 
one,  let  us  move  )ut  now  and  build  sys- 
tems that  stop  Tiissiles  that  go  4,000 
meters  a  seconi,  because  the  Scud 
maybe  goes  a  lit  Ae  bit  under  3,000  me- 
ters a  second,  let  us  build  one,  an  anti- 
aircraft missile  system  that  will  stop  a 
missile  that  goeu  maybe  close  to  4,000 
to  5,000  meters  a  second,  like  the  new 
missile  the  Chirese  are  building  now 
and  proliferatinf  ■  in  sales  around  the 
world;  but  insUad  of  that.  Congress 
goes  back  to  its  defense  debate  and  it 
says  now,  where  were  we  when  we  left 
off.  Oh,  yes,  we  v  ere  beating  up  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  we  were  beating  up  his 
idea  about  SD:  .  Remember  Ronald 
Reagan,  that  P*esident  who  said  in 
March  1983  that  you  could  shoot  down 
a  missile  with  a  missile,  which  is  what 
we  did  with  the  Patriots  in  the  Middle 
East?  "Well,  let'i  go  beat  up  on  that  80- 
year-old  Americrn  statesman."  That  is 
where  Congress  went,  and  the  way  we 
decided  to  do  it,  or  the  method  we  used 
was  to  start  compartmentalizing 
things.  They  «.id  let  us  say  those 
Scuds  go  under  3,000  meters  a  second, 
so  let  us  say  thit  it  is  OK  to  build  a 
system  that  will  shoot  down  the  lowest 
going  in  the  enemy's  arsenal,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  build  a  system  that  will 
shoot  down  any  of  the  moderate  speed 
missiles  or  fast  i  lissiles. 

Now  that  does  not  have  any  logic  at 
all  from  a  nati  )nal  security  point  of 
view.  I  guess  it  makes  a  little  logic  if 
your  lifelong  an  bition  is  to  try  to  dis- 
credit Ronald  leagan,  although  the 
great  weight  of  jvidence  in  the  Middle 
East  was  to  the  effect  that  those  MI-1 
tanks,  the  Apache  helicopters  and  all 
of  those  other  lystems,  including  the 
Patriot  that  Ronald  Reagan  built,  over 
the  great  obsticles  erected  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  have  proven 
that  maybe  thatt  80-year-old  statesman 
did  a  lot  more  t  lings  right  than  he  did 
wrong. 

But  the  point  Is  we  missed  the  point. 
And  I  hope  that  this  Congress  comes  to 
its  senses  and  realizes  everybody  in  the 
world  is  buildiig  missiles  today,  and 
they  are  buildin  ?  lots  of  fast  ones,  and 
to  protect  America  and  to  protect  our 
fighting  men  wp  have  to  shoot  down 
the  fast  ones  as  well  as  the  slow  ones. 
I  thank  the  ge  itleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  If  ]  can  reclaim  my  time 
for  a  minute,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  a  question  because  it  is  im- 
plicit in  the  points  that  he  just  raised. 
Everyone  saw  tl  e  theater  baJlistic  mis- 
sile defense  sysiem  work,  the  Patriot, 
so  everyone  is  f(»r  theater  ballistic  mis 
But  that  is  all  we  are 
for.  They  say  wje  are  not  for  anything 
more  than  that. 


Does  my  colleague  know  how  to  de- 
fine what  more  than  that  is?  In  other 
words,  what  are  the  limits  of  a  theater 
ballistic  missile  system?  What  would 
be  protecting  and  what  would  we  not 
be  protecting  if  we  stopped  at  simply 
proceeding  with  theater  ballistic  mis- 
sile protection  and  nothing  more  than 
that?  Does  my  colleague  have  a  view 
on  that? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  great  question,  and  it  is  the 
$64,000  question  around  the  world,  be- 
cause nobody  has  a  precise  definition 
on  what  makes  a  missile  non-ICBM; 
that  is,  subject  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
though everybody  is  building  missiles 
now.  So  the  problem  has  outflanked 
the  two  negotiators.  But  nobody  has  a 
precise  definition  on  when  a  missile 
leaves  the  theater  ballistic  missile 
class,  when  it  is  OK  to  shoot  them 
down,  and  enters  the  ICBM  class  where 
it  is  not  OK  to  shoot  them  down. 

I  would  submit.  No.  1,  that  I  think 
you  want  to  shoot  down  both  the  fast 
movers  and  the  slow  movers,  because 
nobody  is  sure  where  the  dividing  line 
is. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  I  could  just  expand  on  it 
further,  not  only  the  fast  movers  and 
the  slow  movers,  but  those  that  go  900 
kilometers  as  well  as  those  that  go  600 
kilometers  or  those  that  go  1.200  kilo- 
meters as  well  as  those  that  go  500  kil- 
ometers. What  is  the  difference  if  you 
are  on  the  receiving  end?  Does  my  col- 
league have  a  view  on  that? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
again  has  made  a  great  point.  Red 
China  is  now  building  and  developing 
ICBM's.  Some  day  in  the  near  future 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  launch  an 
ICBM  from  thousands  of  miles  away 
which  truly  is  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  with  the  capability  of  hit- 
ting the  United  States.  They  are  not 
signatories  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  be- 
yond that,  their  missiles  will  probably 
hurt  just  as  much  as  missiles  from 
some  other  countries. 

So  the  point  is  we  need  to  build  sys- 
tems to  defend  America.  I  think  more 
than  anything  else  this  proliferation  of 
missiles  by  Third  World  countries 
other  than  the  Soviet  Union  has  vali- 
dated the  proposition  that  the  whole 
conflict  and  the  while  issue  has  moved 
far  beyond  the  United  States-Soviet 
Union  debate. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Will  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  just  made  an  interesting 
point.  He  talked  about  protecting  peo- 
ple, not  theaters,  not  bases,  but  human 
beings  like  our  families,  like  our  con- 
stituents. Do  they  not  deserve  some 
sort  of  protection? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Not  until  redistrict- 
ing,  apparently.  I  think  Members  want 
to  know  where  their  districts  are  be- 


fore they  want  to  protect  those  con- 
stituents.  

Mr.  RITTER.  Which  means  the 
Democratic  leadership,  once  redistrict- 
ing  has  taken  place,  will  then  come  to 
the  floor  and  support  these  ideas  of 
missile  defense  and  protecting  people 
with  missile  defenses.  I  guess  what 
really  amazes  me  is  that  the  great  les- 
son of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
that  missiles  defense  is  feasible  and  it 
is  important  and  it  can  save  lives.  Yet 
I  see  the  Democratic  leadership,  save 
for  some  very  brave  souls  over  there, 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  actively  opposing  a 
policy  which  would  learn  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  that  pol- 
icy is  strategic  defense  is  doable,  it  is 
feasible,  and  within  the  confines  of  our 
lowering  dollar  values  of  defense  budg- 
ets we  can  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents about  what  they  plan  to  do 
when  a  missile  comes  from  a  hostile 
third  party.  But  I  know  what  we  can 
tell  our  constituents. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  I  could  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  not 
be  big  enough  for  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  will  want  to  rush  down  here 
and  demand  to  know  why  those  in 
charge  did  not  do  something  to  protect 
these  poor,  unfortunate  souls  that  just 
got  killed  because  some  madman 
launched  a  ballistic  missile  against 
some  part  of  the  United  States  and  we 
could  not  defend  against  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing deep  going  on  here  for  those 
Democrats  who  viscerally  oppose  the 
idea  of  missile  defense.  I  think  we  have 
to  go  back  some  years  where  there  was 
a  category  of  thought  which  said  that 
it  is  not  people  that  are  dangerous,  it 
is  the  weapons  themselves.  And  so  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  there  was  a  hos- 
tile Soviet  Union  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
with  a  system  that  totally  contra- 
dicted every  Western  value  known  to 
man,  it  was  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
weapon,  and  we  had  the  same  weapon, 
and  we  were  the  same  as  them.  Some- 
how a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  peace- 
loving  democratic  people  is  exactly  the 
same  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  which  probably 
wreaked  more  havoc  than  any  other 
system  in  all  of  human  history.  So  it  is 
like  those  who  would  say  that  a  gun, 
and  this  is  paraphrasing  our  friend, 
Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  an  officer  of  the  law  is  the  same  as 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  criminal. 

D  2000 

Or,  likewise,  for  this  particular  issue, 
a  defense  against  a  ballistic  missile, 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  hand.s  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  greatest 
experiment  in  democracy  and  human 
freedom  in  all  history,  is  the  same  as 
this  defense  in  the  hands  of  some  bad 
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ffuys,  and  I  really  think  they  have  a 
real  problem  with  this. 

I  think  it  has  cost  Democrats  the 
ability  to  lead  in  defense  issues  at  the 
national  level  and  to  some  very  large 
extent  provides  a  good  basis  for  their 
losing  Presidential  elections.  The 
American  people  simply  do  not  trust 
Democratic  leadership  when  it  comes 
to  defending  them,  and  every  poll 
shows  it.  It  shows  it  big  time,  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  heard  it  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today,  the  kind  of 
debate  we  heard.  "These  are  horrible, 
terrible  things,  and  they  are  going  to 
make  the  world  bad."  But  in  the  mean- 
time, we  are  not  safe.  Democracy  and 
freedom  may  not  be  safe. 

The  Qadhafi  of  the  future  or  the  Sad- 
dam Hussein  of  the  future  can  actually 
launch  something  and  hit  us  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a 
highly  industrial,  manufacturing  com- 
plex, or  New  York  City,  or  California, 
or  ansrwhere  near  the  coasts. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I 
want  to  just  thank  the  gentleman.  He 
is  actively  engaged  in  doing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  appreciate  what  my  col- 
league said. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we  were  ar- 
guing for  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
I  suppose,  but  I  am  baffled  because  op- 
ponents to  SDI  are  arguing  against  a 
purely  passive,  purely  defensive  sys- 
tem. All  it  can  do  is  protect  you,  and  I 
guess  that  is  why,  along  with  my  col- 
leaigue  from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  really 
baffled. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  am  flabbergasted, 
frankly,  by  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  comments. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who.  a  mo- 
ment ago  there,  was  talking  of  support- 
ing freedom  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  this  body  who  has 
done  more  to  support  freedom  fighters 
all  over  this  world  than  our  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  compliment. 

I  just  want  to  note  that  if  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  are  protected 
from  nuclear  terrorism  and  if  we  have 
some  kind  of  protection  that  will  pre- 
vent our  country  from  being 
blackmailed  and  from  our  people  being 
killed  by  the  millions,  probably  those 
future  generations  will  have  the  gen- 
tleman to  thank  because  of  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  provided,  and  I  hope 
that  they  know  his  name.  They  may 
not.  but  you  know  what  you  are  doing 
is  for  them,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  can  really  be  proud  of. 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  gentleman  and 
proud  to  be  with  him  here  tonight. 

I  was  at  a  parade  in  my  district  this 
weekend.  It  was  an  Armed  Forces  Day 
parade,  and  we  were  cheering  and  wav- 
ing flags  and  just  shouting  our  joy  at 


the  troops  as  they  marched  by.  some  of 
the  troops  that  had  been  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  image  of  it.  just  the  joy  that  was 
spread  there  of  our  troops  coming 
home,  you  know,  stuck  in  my  memory. 
But  something  else  stuck  in  my 
memory  that  I  will  never  forget  is 
when  the  Patriot  missile  rolled  down 
the  street,  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
street  people  stood  up  and  applauded 
this  piece  of  technology.  It  is  interest- 
ing, and  an  interesting  thought  that 
this  technology  is  named  the  Patriot, 
because  down  that  street  came  march- 
ing our  victorious  patriots,  victorious 
defenders  of  freedom  and  the  American 
way  of  life  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and.  yes, 
their  courage _  and  their  commitment 
was  so  important.  Yet,  what  was  also 
important  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
armed  with  the  technology  they  needed 
to  do  their  job  and  to  protect  this 
country  and  to  come  home  to  it  safely. 
Our  greatest  asset  is,  yes.  the  love  of 
liberty  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  and 
the  willingness  and  courage  of  those 
who  defend  us  to  do  those  things  like 
they  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also 
our  ability  to  produce  the  technology 
that  is  necessary  to  defeat  evil  and  to 
defeat  those  threats  that  we  face  as  a 
nation. 

Why  did  we  win  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  so  few  casualties?  Yes.  we  would 
have  won  if  we  fought  it  out  on  an 
equal  basis  with  Saddam  Hussein,  but 
would  we  have  wanted  to  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  casualties.  The 
reason  our  boys  and  our  young  men  and 
women  were  able  to  come  home  with 
very  low  casualties  is  that  we  invested 
in  technology  in  the  1980's. 

It  was  that  investment  that  saved 
the  lives  in  the  1990's.  Oiu-  investment, 
by  the  way,  in  those  technologies  was 
opposed  by  many,  many  people  in  this 
Hall,  very  well-meaning  colleagues  of 
ours  who  for  whatever  reason  have 
some  way  got  it  in  their  minds  that  a 
strong  United  States  of  America  is  in 
some  way  a  destabilizing  factor  in  the 
world. 

Well,  I  happen  to  believe,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  shares  this  belief,  that 
if  freedom  has  a  chance  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  if  the  world  is  going  to 
have  any  stability,  it  will  depend  on  a 
strong  United  States  of  America  and  a 
United  States  of  America  that  is 
equipped  with  what  it  needs  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Back  in  1983,  Ronald  Reagan,  when  I 
was  working  at  the  White  House,  called 
together  the  best  minds  that  America 
had  in  order  to  build  something  totally 
new.  It  is  something  that  caught  the 
imagination  of  many  of  us,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  was  part  of  that  gang 
who  said  that  this  is  incredible,  this  is 
exactly  right,  a  moral  defense  system, 
a  system  that  is  not  based  on  killing 
people  but  a  system  instead  that  is 
based  on  defending  lives,  saving  lives, 
and  that  investment  in  SDI  has  already 


paid  off  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  remember  when  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1985  as  part  of  an  exchange 
group.  I  was  part  of  the  White  House 
team,  and  I  was  sent  there  as  one  of 
the  first  exchange  groups  after  Ronald 
Reagan  met  with  Gorbachev,  and  I  will 
never  forget  that  my  Soviet  counter- 
parts, the  only  thing  they  could  talk 
about  was  SDI.  Every  conversation 
ended  up.  "If  you  will  only  give  up  this 
SDI  notion,  everything  can  be  OK.  ' 
Well,  the  fact  that  the  tyrants  and  peo- 
ple who  are  brutalizing  their  own  peo- 
ple, people  were  throwing  Soviet  Jews 
in  gulags,  and  who  were  repressing 
every  freedom  we  hold  dear,  were  tell- 
ing me  to  give  up  on  SDI.  and  I  thought 
that  that  was  a  pretty  good  endorse- 
ment of  that  system. 

In  fact,  my  answer  to  them  was,  "I  do 
not  know  why  you  are  so  concerned 
with  SDI.  That  is  only  one  of  many 
technologies  that  America  has  ready  to 
come  on  line."  It  totally  unnerved 
them,  and  the  fact  is  our  commitment 
to  SDI  totally  unnerved  the  Kremlin 
bosses. 

I  believe  that  it  was  this  break  in 
their  will,  break  in  their  confidence 
that  they,  indeed,  could  dominate  the 
world  by  force  and  violence  that  has 
caused  the  democratization  that  we 
have  seen  taking  place  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

So  I  believe  that  probably  the  invest- 
ment we  have  already  made  has  al- 
ready paid  off,  but  the  investment  in 
making  sure  that  we  follow  through 
with  what  we  can  do  now  after  that  in- 
vestment is  going  to  mean  as  much  to 
future  generations  as  the  investment 
that  we  have  already  made,  and  the 
product  that  we  have  already  seen  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
means  to  this  generation  of  Americans. 
Because  in  the  future  we  will  still 
face  challenges,  and  those  challenges,  I 
believe,  will  come  from  the  Saddam 
Husseins  of  20  years  from  now,  and 
those  Saddam  Husseins  as  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  has  stated 
may  well  be  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, nuclear  weapons  that  are  carried 
on  rockets. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  ourselves  to 
be  intimidated?  Are  we  now  going  to 
make  decisions  that  will  leave  future 
Americans  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
these  type  of  Saddam  Husseins,  blood- 
thirsty tyrants?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  with  the 
gentleman  today  and  help  offer  as 
much  support  as  I  can  for  this  very 
necessary  development  of  technology. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
that  very  important  contribution  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  to  this  special 
order. 

Just  to  add  a  footnote  to  it.  within 
the  past  year.  Qadhafi.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  Mohammad  Abul  Abbas  each 
have  expressed  a  desire  for  ICBM's  that 
they  could  use  to  threaten  U.S.  cities. 
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United  States. 

Now,  one  would  say,  how  is  that 
good?  Frankly,  I  have  a  hard  time  tell- 
ing Members  how  that  is  good,  but  at 
least  here  is  one  respect  in  which  it  is 
good.  As  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia just  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  Soviets  to  have  to  try  and  en- 
gage in  some  kind  of  new  technology  to 
get  around  it,  or  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  negative  arms  race  here  be- 
cause it  does  not  threaten  their  strate- 
gic needs.  The  only  thing  it  protects 
the  United  States  against,  if  they  acci- 
dentally launch  a  missile  against  it,  if 
a  Third  World  dictator  of  some  kind 
like  Saddam  Hussein  attacks  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  a  few  members  or  some 
rogue  commander  in  the  Soviet  Union 
breaking  away,  launching  a  few  mis- 
siles at  the  United  States.  That,  we 
could  protect  with  the  GPALS,  the 
Global  Protection  Against  Limited 
Strike.  Therefore,  as  my  colleague 
points  out.  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Soviets  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  makes  a  great 
point. 

What  GPALS  does  is  actually  in- 
crease the  safety  of  our  planet.  It  in- 
creases the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
It  increases  the  safety  of  our  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  it  acts  as  some  kind  of 
major  deterrent  to  these  petty  Third 
World  dictators  who  think  that  by  get- 
ting a  rough  nuclear  weapon,  and  a 
rough  missile,  they  will  somehow  hold 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
people  hostage,  or  hold  Western  Europe 
and  its  people  hostage,  or  hold  an  Is- 
rael hostage. 

Once  they  know,  once  they  see,  that 
we  are  clever  enough,  capable  enough, 
and  we  have  the  ability  to  deploy  some 
of  these  technologies,  they  are  going  to 
be  deterred  from  wasting  their  money 
and  their  effort  on  these  crude  weapon 
systems. 

Members  could  say  that  we  will  have 
the  really  high  quality  weapons  sys- 
tems. Probably  not.  We  will  probably 
be  dealing  now  and  in  the  future  with 
these  Third  World  nuclear  threats 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  SDI.  and  to 
the  extent  we  can  deal  with  them,  to 
the  extent  they  know  the  capabilities 
of  our  technology,  they  will  be  deterred 
from  acquiring  them  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  some  of  the  greatness  of  sys- 
tems like  GPALS. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  appreciate  that  my  col- 
league is  absolutely  right,  and  he 
ought  to  know,  as  the  only  preeminent 
scientist.  I  guess  the  speaker  adds  an- 
other scientific  aspect  to  our  House. 
We  do  not  have  that  many  speakers  in 
the  House,  and  those  Members  who  are 
more  scientific  in  background,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  I  think  can  per- 
haps appreciate  a  little  bit  more  the 
ability  of  technology. 

Now,  all  of  America  saw  the  result  of 
the  application  of  high  technology  not 
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only  in  ballistic  missile  defenses  in  the 
war  with  Iraq,  but  also  these  high  pre- 
cision bombs  and  the  Tomahawk  mis- 
siles and  laser-guided  bombs  and  so 
forth.  I  guess  we  see  it.  but  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  it  works. 

However.  I  know,  and  the  speaker  I 
know  understands  the  scientific  basis 
for  these  weapons,  and  understands 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  society  like  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ever  really  be  able  to 
counter  them. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  he  makes  another  ex- 
traordinarily important  point  in  this 
debate.  That  is,  the  education  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
was  technology,  it  was  quality,  and 
quality  meaning  the  use  of  technology 
by  human  beings,  people,  and  the  fact 
is,  that  that  is  our  edge. 

We  did  not  defeat  a  collapsed,  weak- 
ened Iraq  Army,  we  collapsed  and 
weakened  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces. 
They  were  the  fourth  most  powerful 
armed  forces  in  the  world,  or  the 
fourth  largest  army  with  an  enormous 
array  of  very  sophisticated  equipment. 
But  we  went  one  up.  We  had  the  kind  of 
technology  that  pulled  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces. 

So,  given  all  of  the  above,  and  given 
the  kind  of  successes,  it  is  astounding 
that  the  policy  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  to  stick  our  heads 
in  the  ground,  forget  about  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  forget 
about  the  next  generation,  forget  about 
SDI,  forget  about  stealth.  Doing  the 
same  thing  with  stealth.  The  two 
greatest  lessons  of  the  Persian  war.  one 
was  that  stealth  works. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  I  could  interrupt  my  col- 
league, he  was  on  the  floor  2  weeks  ago 
when  General  Schwarzkopf,  one  of  the 
most  successful  commanders  ever  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  stood 
where  the  Speaker  is  now  and  ad- 
dressed this  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
he  eloquently  asked,  on  behalf  of  the 
forces  that  he  represented,  and  I  am 
quoting  him  now,  "That  in  the  years  to 
come  as  we  reduce  the  quantity  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  that  you"— meaning  the 
Members  of  Congress— "never  forget 
that  it  is  the  quality  of  armed  forces 
that  win  wars."  We  leapt  to  our  feet 
and  cheered  that  obviously  true  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Both  sides  of  the  aisle 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  cheered. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
person  that  remained  in  his  seat  in  the 
gallery  or  on  the  Hoor  that  day,  and 
yet  my  colleague  asked  a  very  poign- 
ant question. 

Have  we  forgotten,  so  soon  after  the 
war,  and  so  soon  after  we  concurred  in 
these  important  remarks  of  General 
Schwarzkopf,  that  it  is  quality  that 
won  the  war  for  the  United  States,  the 
quality  of  our  personnel,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  equipment,  and  that  in  the 
future,  the  best  way  that  we  can  thank 
those  who  just  finished  sacrificing  for 
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citizens,  to  do  the  mission  we  asked 
them  to  do,  is  to  ensure  when  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  sent  to  some  fu- 
ture battle  in  a  faraway  place,  10,  15,  20 
years  hence,  that  they  will  not  have  a 
hollow  force,  but  they  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  quality  weapons  to  enable 
them  to  not  only  achieve  their  mission, 
but  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
life.  That  is  the  legacy  that  we  could 
leave  to  those  who  we  claim  to  thank, 
and  who  we  want  to  thank.  But  we  will 
not  leave  that  kind  of  legacy  as  my 
colleagues  here  have  pointed  out,  if  we 
do  not  support  the  Cheney  budget,  if 
we  do  not  support  a  strong  SDI  Pro- 
gram. If,  instead,  we  vote  for  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Now  let  me  expand  on  a  question  my 
colleague  tisked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
colloquy.  How  this  bill  got  to  be  the 
way  it  was. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that  it 
was  any  ill  motive  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  colleagues.  Certainly,  we  are  not 
questioning  their  patriotism  or  their 
willingness  to  do  what  they  think  is 
right  for  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  certainly  question  the 
wisdom  of  people  who,  time  after  time 
have  been  wrong,  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  and  the  President.  When 
they  said  we  can  win  this  war,  and  we 
need  to  win  it.  Many  of  the  people  who 
opposed  SDI  are  people  who  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  at  that  time. 
They  were  wrong  then,  and  I  submit 
that  they  are  wrong  now. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  are  so  wrong 
is  because  what  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  here  tonight,  that  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  emerging  threat, 
and  it  is  a  threat  from  Third  World  dic- 
tators, as  well  as  the  potential  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  at  a  dinner 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  who  resigned  as  Foreign 
Minister  because  he  feared  what  was 
happening  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said 
the  biggest  threat  to  world  peace  today 
is  not  Saddam  Hussein,  but  rather,  the 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  People  fear 
that  those  weapons  could  be  misused. 
With  the  proliferation  of  these  weapons 
in  the  Third  World,  we  need  to  be  able 
to  defend  against  them,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  our  forces  deployed  in 
some  part  of  the  world  or  the  United 
States. 

My  colleague  talked  a  moment  ago 
about  the  ranges  of  these  missiles  and 
the  possible  Chinese  missiles.  The  Chi- 
nese have  already  sold  to  the  Third 
World  countries  their  CSS-2,  a  2,700- 
kilometer  range  missile.  One  of  the 
countries  sold  to  is  Saudi  Arabia. 

D  2020 

Now,  they  also  have  a  CSS-4  which 
has  a  16,300-kilometer  range.  Who 
might  they  sell  that  to?  That  is  inter- 
continental    ballistic    missile    range. 
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That  could  hit  the  United  States,  the 
continental  United  States,  and  the 
2,700-kilometer  range  missile  is  several 
times  as  capable  as  the  Scuds  that  flew 
against  our  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
in  Israel;  so  here  we  already  have  a 
country  which  has  openly  said  that  it 
will  not  comply  with  any  arms  limita- 
tions agreements,  China,  already  sell- 
ing these  kinds  of  very  capable  missiles 
to  Third  World  countries. 

In  late  March,  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  whose  name  may  be  pro- 
nounced Qian  Qichen,  announced  that 
China  was  not  a  founding  member  of 
the  MTCR,  that  is  the  missile  tech- 
nology control  region,  and  therefore 
"should  not  be  called  upon  to  assume 
corresponding  responsibilities,"  mean- 
ing declining  to  put  these  very  dan- 
gerous weapons  into  the  hands  of  Third 
World  countries. 

Also  consider  that  as  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joiornal. 

The  Administration  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover In  January  that  China  for  the  past  four 
years  has  secretly  helped  Algeria  build  a  nu- 
clear reactor  too  large  for  research  and  too 
small  for  power  generation. 

Well,  guess  what  for?  And  China  is 
not  alone.  The  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles  expanded  rapidly  during  the 
1980's  and  during  just  1  year,  for  exam- 
ple, 1989,  there  were  five  times  as  many 
third  party  ballistic  missile  launches 
as  there  were  in  1988;  so  not  only  are 
these  countries  capable  of  buying  these 
weapons  from  countries  like  China  that 
are  somewhat  more  advanced  than 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  whom  the 
Scuds  were  purchased,  but  they  are 
also  capable  of  developing  themselves, 
and  that  is  why  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
testified  that  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
we  are  going  to  have  a  couple  dozen 
Third  World  countries  in  possession  of 
these  ballistic  missiles  and  about  half  a 
dozen  of  them  are  going  to  have  nu- 
clear capability. 

Now.  if  that  is  not  enough  of  an 
emerging  threat  to  be  concerned  about, 
then  I  guess  I  do  not  know  what  an 
emerging  threat  is. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  or  the  GPAL's 
that  is  important  to  be  included  in  the 
system  to  protect  against  these  mis- 
siles is  the  space-based  part  of  it  called 
Brilliant  Pebbles,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  satellite,  smaller 
than  this  table  here,  weighing  less  than 
100  pounds,  that  does  not  cause  any- 
body any  concern  until  it  has  to  do  its 
mission,  and  at  the  point  that  an  at- 
tacking ballistic  is  launched  it  is  given 
a  signal  by  a  human  being  to  attack 
that  which  it  has  already  seen  through 
its  brilliant  eyes  and  it  is  vectored 
down  to  the  point  of  intercept,  destroy- 
ing the  ballistic  missile  far  away  fi-om 
the  point  of  intercept,  so  that  instead 
of  the  situation  that  we  saw  in  Israel 
where  because  of  our  very  first  genera- 
tion technology  of  the  Patriot  missile, 
an  incoming  missile  was  actually  de- 


stroyed almost  right  over  your  head 
and  it  still  can  cause  some  debris  scat- 
tering problems,  the  Brilliant  Pebbles 
would  destroy  an  attacking  missile  so 
far  out  that  it  could  not  cause  you  any 
harm,  whether  it  be  chemical,  nuclear, 
or  whatever.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  have  got  to  have  the  Brilliant 
Pebbles  component  of  the  GPAL's,  or 
SDI  system.  That  component  was 
stricken,  zeroed  out  of  the  committee 
bill. 

I  think  frankly  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  embarrassed 
about  that. 

I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  this  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  and 
comes  to  conference  there  will  be 
money  in  there  for  Brilliant  Pebbles, 
because  space-based  assets  are  critical 
in  this  day  and  age  to  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile only  did  its  job  because  the  sat- 
ellite in  the  sky  observed,  in  other 
words,  sensed  the  Scuds  being 
launched,  and  then  vectored  the  Pa- 
triot to  intercept  the  Scuds;  so  we  are 
already  using  space-based  assets  for 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

I  do  not  understand  this  notion  that 
somehow  there  is  a  great  division  be- 
tween ground  and  space  and  it  is  OK  to 
stay  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  not  OK  to 
be  in  space.  We  are  already  in  space, 
nor  do  I  understand  the  notion,  the 
myth  that  somehow  we  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  ABM  Treaty  if  we  stay 
on  the  ground,  but  if  we  go  into  space 
we  are  not. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  so  old  and  out- 
moded that  it  would  prevent  any  of  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  here  ex- 
cept the  most  limited  localized  Patriot 
kind  of  theater  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. Any  ground-based  system  that 
can  protect  the  continental  United 
States  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  No  one  de- 
nies that  the  ABM  Treaty  must  be 
modernized.  It  is  over  20  years  old  now. 
Obviously,  so  much  has  changed  that  it 
does  need  to  be  modernized  and  the 
very  conditions  of  the  treaty  itself  rec- 
ognize that  could  be  the  case,  and 
therefore  there  is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  notice  to  the  other  side  that  we 
intend  to  do  other  things  than  that 
permitted  in  the  treaty. 

The  Soviets  have  been  invited  to  ne- 
gotiate with  us  a  new  defense  in  space 
treaty.  For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  willing  to  do  so,  but  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
their  intransigence  recently  might  well 
be  the  fact  that  it  may  appear  to  them 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  going  to  do 
for  them  what  they  would  like  to  try 
to  do  at  the  bargaining  table,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]  was 
pointing  out.  that  they  feared  our  tech- 
nology. They  were  brought  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  by  that,  but  when  they 
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ment,  the  Cheney  budget,  and  the 
Michel  substitute,  is  support  for  de- 
fending the  people  of  the  United  States 
eigainst  ballistic  missile  attack.  Those 
who  vote  against  that  will  not  be  sup- 
porting a  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  col- 
loquy here  has  been  helpful  to  our  col- 
leagues in  assessing  how  they  will  vote 
on  the  Michel  substitute  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  we  will  rely  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  a  better  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  this  country  has  ever 
had  than  Dick  Cheney. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  is  strongly  sup- 
portive of  SDI. 

Let  us  put  our  trust,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  colloquy,  let  us  put 
our  trust  in  those  people  who  showed 
such  great  leadership,  such  strong  lead- 
ership and  wisdom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Iraq  war.  I  think  if  we  do  that  we 
will  be  doing  something  that  is  good 
for  this  country  and  good  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT— FAST  TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoCHBRUECKNER).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  evening  we  heard  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  coming  North  American 
Trade  Agreement  fast  track,  a  vote  on 
the  fast-track  procedure  to  be  imple- 
mented with  trade  agreements  entered 
into  after  May  31.  The  country  men- 
tioned most  is  Mexico  but  the  fast- 
track  agreement,  of  course,  is  nothing 
unique  to  Mexico.  We  had  the  fast- 
track  agreement  approach  for  more 
than  17  years  now.  We  have  negotiated 
other  agreements  in  this  same  manner. 
Fast  track  means  that  you  allow  the 
administration,  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment and  you  bring  in  the  agreement 
and  instead  of  dealing  with  the  parts  of 
the  agreement,  you  vote  it  up  or  down 
as  a  whole  and  therefore  you  guarantee 
the  person  or  the  nation  that  nego- 
tiates with  us  that  the  agreement  is 
more  likely  to  be  kept  together  in  one 
piece  and  passed  as  a  result. 

There  were  some  arguments  that 
Congrress  certainly  still  has  the  right 
to  pick  apart  an  agreement  that  is 
reached  on  a  fast-track  approach  be- 
cause you  cannot  give  away  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

That  is  an  argument  which  tech- 
nically is  correct.  But  when  the  deal  is 
made  that  the  executive  branch  can  go 
forward  and  negotiate  a  fast-track 
agreement,  nobody  is  going  to  break 
that  deal.  We  have  not  had  a  leadership 
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in  the  Democratic  Party  that  breaks 
deals  with  the  administration. 

So  the  fast-track  approach  if  used  in 
this  case  in  the  North  American  Trade 
Agreement,  the  most  highlighted  sec- 
tion of  the  agreement  is  that  with  Mex- 
ico, if  used  this  time  will  not  be  in  any 
way  sabotaged. 

If  we  negotiate  agreement  on  a  fast- 
track  basis  and  it  comes  to  the  House 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  pass  in  one 
piece  is  great. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  used 
this  approach  now  for  the  last  17  years; 
whereas  the  discussion  among  the  ex- 
perts, members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, those  discussions  become  very 
complicated.  I  want  to  speak  as  a  lay- 
man who  is  not  on  either  one  of  those 
committees  and  say  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  American  workers 
that  it  is  time  we  took  a  look  at  fast 
track,  the  approach,  the  procedure. 

What  have  we  gained  from  using  this 
same  procedure  in  the  past?  Are  we 
proud  of  the  fact  that  over  the  past  17 
years  negotiations  with  Europe.  Japan, 
the  GATT  agreement,  all  of  these  trade 
agreements  under  which  we  operate 
now  have  been  on  fast  track,  been  a  re- 
sult of  the  fast-track  procedure?  What 
have  we  gained?  Should  we  not  stop 
and  evaluate  the  results  of  the  fast- 
track  procedure?  Are  we  better  off  as 
Americans  after  these  fast-track  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  than  we 
were  before?  Are  we  better  off? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  balance  of 
trade:  Are  we  exporting  more  out  of 
the  country  to  foreign  countries  than 
we  are  importing?  Over  the  past  10 
years  what  has  been  the  situation? 
Over  the  past  10  years  we  have  been 
taking  a  devastating  beating.  We  are 
continually  importing  more  than  we 
are  exporting. 

Our  balance  of  trade  with  most  of  the 
major  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States  is  way  out  of  balance.  We  are  on 
the  short  end.  we  are  on  the  negative 
end.  We  are  losing  money,  we  are  los- 
ing jobs  and  we  are  in  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage with  practically  every  na- 
tion, whether  you  look  at  Japan  or 
Korea  or  Taiwan  or  Germany.  Our  bal- 
ance of  trade  situation  with  Germany 
is  worse  than  it  is  with  Japan,  it  is  just 
that  it  is  not  talked  about  that  much. 
It  is  horrendous. 

We  applauded  the  fact  that  last 
month  the  balance  of  trade  looked  bet- 
ter than  it  did  in  a  long  time.  But  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  last  10  years, 
what  the  situation  has  been.  Enormous 
amounts  of  money  have  been  flowing 
out  of  the  country  into  foreign  coffers 
while  the  balance  has  not  been  there. 
We  have  been  in  such  bad  shape  that 
after  all  of  these  years  of  using  the  fast 
track  procedure  we  are  a  debtor  nation. 
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whereas  before  we  were  a  creditor  na- 
tion. 

Now  those  might  seem  like  big  words 
to  people  in  my  district,  but  let  me 
just  break  it  down.  You  are  in  a  situa- 
tion—we  were  in  a  situation  where  we 
were  loaning  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  they  owed  us  money  before 
we  got  on  all  of  these  fast  tracks  and 
reached  great  trade  agreements.  Now 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  owe 
more  money  than  we  are  owed  by 
them. 

We  have  done  a  flipflop  under  the 
fast-track  umbrella. 

So  why  continue  fast  track?  Why  not 
stop  and  evaluate?  The  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  had  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  with  Ambas- 
sador Carla  Hills  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  trade  agreement.  Ambassador  Hills 
is  a  very  competent  official.  She  does 
what  she  is  told  to  do. 

The  problem  is  she  has  been  told  by 
previous  administrations  to  go  out  and 
seek  agreements  which  foster  free 
trade  because  free  trade  is  very  profit- 
able for  the  people  who  are  already  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  people  in 
America. 

Free  trade  is  quite  profitable  if  you 
are  already  a  millionaire  or  a  billion- 
aire and  you  own  stock  in  all  kinds  of 
companies.  Many  of  those  companies 
are  foreign.  Then  it  is  to  your  advan- 
tage to  have  a  situation  where  you  can 
certainly  do  business  in  a  global  mar- 
ketplace, where  you  probably  own  com- 
panies in  Taiwan  or  own  companies  in 
Korea  or  own  parts  of  companies  in 
Korea.  Then  you  move  your  manufac- 
turing apparatus  to  Taiwan,  as  General 
Electric  did;  you  move  your  manufac- 
turing capacity  there  and  you  manu- 
facture in  Taiwan  using  cheaper  labor 
and  you  bring  it  back  into  this  econ- 
omy and  you  sell  it  at  prices  that  you 
have  sold  it  at  if  you  had  made  it  here. 
So  you  have  the  best  of  both  worlds  but 
in  the  meantime  the  jobs  that  the 
workers  had  who  used  to  manufacture 
the  General  Electric  television  sets  and 
other  appliances,  they  are  gone. 

The  same  is  true  in  every  other 
major  manufacturing  enterprise  in- 
cluding automobiles  where  we  are  still 
struggling  with  the  automobile  indus- 
try as  a  result  of  our  open  arms,  our 
open  trade  agreement  policies  nego- 
tiated on  the  fast  track. 

Fast  track  benefits  millionaires  who 
want  to  become  multimillionaires;  fast 
track  benefits  billionaires  who  want 
more  billions.  The  greed  mongers  of 
America  never  get  enough.  They  never 
get  enough  and  they  have  gotten  so 
much  in  previous  fast  track  trade 
agreements  that  until  now  they  want 
some  more.  They  want  to  go  into  Mex- 
ico. 

I  have  nothing  against  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  Mexico  or  opening 
our  arms  and  having  them  benefit  from 
more  trade,  but  the  ridiculous  part  of 
it  is  that  we  have  Third  World  con- 
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stltuents  in  our  own  country.  In  my 
district  large  numbers  of  people  are  un- 
employed and  in  desperate  situations 
as  if  they  were  residents  and  citizens  of 
a  Third  World  country.  What  are  we 
doing  for  them?  How  do  they  benefit 
from  these  fast-track  trade  agree- 
ments? They  do  not  benefit. 

The  people  who  do  not  have  an  edu- 
cation which  allows  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  complex  society  so 
that  they  are  able  to  take  more  de- 
manding kinds  of  jobs  as  technicians 
and  scientists  and  the  upscale  kinds  of 
jobs  that  are  available,  they  require  a 
tremendous  amount  of  education, 
much  more  education  than  people  have 
who  used  to  work  in  factories  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises. 

The  jobs  for  the  people  at  the  entry 
level,  the  manufacturing  jobs,  the  un- 
skilled jobs,  they  are  all  gone.  They  are 
already  gone. 

There  is  another  layer  of  jobs  that 
requires  little  more  skill  of  blue  collar 
workers.  They  are  about  to  go.  That  Is 
the  next  set  of  jobs  in  large  quantities 
which  will  go  out  on  a  fast  track  to 
Mexico. 

Now  I  have  nothing  against  Mexico 
but  the  facts  are  that  this  particular 
fast  track  operation  will  be  even  more 
devastating  than  the  ones  that  have 
gone  before.  Not  that  we  fully  know 
how  devastating  the  others  have  been. 
I  repeat  my  request  for  an  evaluation 
of  all  of  the  results  of  our  previous 
fast-track  agreements.  Why  not  an 
evaluation  of  what  we  have  done?  In 
general  terms  it  has  been  a  disaster,  I 
say,  because  any  sophomore  In  high 
school  can  look  at  the  fact  that  a  cred- 
itor nation,  a  nation  that  once  had 
money,  was  loaning  money  and  was  on 
top  of  the  trade  situation,  is  now  a 
debtor  nation.  We  owe  more  money  to 
other  countries  as  a  result  of  our  free 
trade  policies  than  they  owe  to  us. 
That  is  evidence  enough  for  me  to  con- 
demn the  results  of  fast  track  negotia- 
tions. 

But  let  us  have  a  more  detailed  eval- 
uation before  we  go  forward;  before  we 
move  on  any  tracks,  fast  or  slow,  let  us 
evaluate  what  have  been  the  results  of 
our  trade  policies  over  the  past  17 
years. 
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If  we  evaluate  it,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  our  workers  have  been  hurt  a 
great  deal.  There  are  other  forces  in 
the  economy  which  do  harm  to  work- 
ers, but  certainly  nothing  has  been 
more  devastating  than  the  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  jobs  out  of  the 
country  to  places  with  cheaper  labor. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  is  create  a 
Hong  Kong  on  the  border.  Mexico  is 
right  on  our  border.  It  is  going  to  be- 
come a  Hong  Kong  with  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  number  of  enterprises  that 
will  be  located  there.  Not  only  our  own 
industrialists,  our  own  factories  will 
pick  up  and  go  there,  but  the  factories 


from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Japanese 
will  pour  a  lot  of  capital  into  Mexico. 
The  Germans  will  pour  a  lot  of  capital 
into  Mexico,  the  people  who  have  the 
money.  The  negotiators  made  an  agree- 
ment that  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Our  capital,  as  great  as  it  may  be,  is 
at  an  all  time  low  because  we  are  fund- 
ing such  unproductive  enterprises  as 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  We  are 
putting  billions  of  dollars  into  that,  to- 
tally unproductive.  We  are  putting  bil- 
lions of  dollars  still  into  our  defense 
machine. 

We  spent  a  billion  dollars  a  day  for 
the  war  in  the  gulf,  much  of  which  we 
expected  to  get  back.  But  I  do  not  hear 
any  reports  that  it  is  coming  back  so 
rapidly,  that  other  nations  are  paying 
their  fair  share.  So  we  have  been  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  into  unproduc- 
tive enterprises. 

The  capital  of  the  world  is  in  other 
countries,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Germany.  So 
they  may  pour  a  great  deal  of  capital 
into  Mexico.  We  have  opened  up  the 
borders.  They  will  pour  the  capital  in. 
manufacture  with  cheap  labor,  and  sell 
in  the  U.S.  market,  which  puts  them  in 
an  even  greater  advantage  than  they 
are  now. 

They  are  already  creditor  nations. 
They  already  have  a  situation  where 
we  owe  them  more  than  they  owe  us  in 
terms  of  trade  transactions.  We  are  a 
nation  that  moves  with  policies  that 
benefit  the  richest,  that  benefit  the 
millionaires  and  billionaires,  the 
greedmongers  who  already  have  a  great 
deal. 

They  benefit  and  they  do  not  make 
any  effort  to  protect  workers. 

Our  present  administration  is  just  as 
hostile  to  workers  as  the  administra- 
tion that  existed  before,  very  hostile 
indeed.  We  do  not  have  unemployment 
insurance  that  goes  as  long  as  we  did 
when  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  power.  It 
has  been  cut  drastically.  So  when 
workers  are  thrown  out  of  work,  they 
do  not  have  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

The  retraining  for  dislocated  workers 
that  existed  8  years  ago,  when  I  came 
to  Congress,  is  no  longer  there.  The 
provisions  for  retraining,  as  soon  as 
the  heat  is  off,  they  are  taken  away, 
the  budgets  are  reduced.  There  is  no 
reason  to  trust  the  administration 
when  it  says  that  provisions  will  be 
made  to  take  care  of  workers  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  this 
new  fast  track  trade  agreement. 

Why  should  we  believe  the  adminis- 
tration? They  have  been  hostile  to 
workers  in  every  way  possible  up  until 
now,  so  why  do  we  think  they  are  sud- 
denly going  to  change  in  any  way?  We 
had  to  fight  very  hard  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  w£ige.  The  min- 
imum wage  is  now  $4.25  an  hour.  That 
did  not  come  easy.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  fighting  by  Democrats  against  a  Re- 
publican-controlled executive  branch. 
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of  Congress.  We  stood  up  and  cheered. 
Republicans.  Democrats,  everybody 
cheered.  And  yet  the  agreement  that 
he  fought  for  and  won  with  a  Com- 
munist government,  our  workers  here 
in  America  do  not  have  with  our  own, 
under  our  own  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

They  can  be  replaced  by  permanent 
replacements,  which  means  in  essence 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike. 
This  is  the  hostility  toward  workers 
which  is  exhibited  in  many  other  ways. 
When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected 
President,  instead  of  consulting  with 
the  organized  labor  movement,  as  pre- 
vious Presidents  had  always  done,  and 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who  was 
acceptable  to  organized  labor,  he  ap- 
pointed a  person  who  was  quite  hostile 
toward  organized  labor.  And  he  has 
continued,  he  continued  that  during 
the  time  he  was  in  office. 

Mr.  Bush  has  continued  this  same 
pattern  since  he  was  elected.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  at  one 
time  there  was  always  an  understand- 
ing that  a  certain  number  of  people 
would  be  appointed  because  of  their 
connection  with  business,  and  a  certain 
other  number  would  be  appointed  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  labor. 
Under  Ronald  Reagan  they  were  all 
business  people  that  were  appointed, 
and  they  immediately  assumed  a  hos- 
tile position  toward  organized  labor. 

It  goes  on  and  on.  We  had  to  fight 
very  hard  to  get  a  Plant  Closing  Notifi- 
cation Act.  The  administration  fought 
us  all  the  way  on  that  one.  We  now 
have  an  obvious  need  for  a  national 
health  care  program. 

We  are  the  only  nation  other  than 
South  Africa,  only  industrialized  na- 
tion other  than  South  Africa  which 
does  not  have  a  national  health  care 
program  at  this  moment.  A  national 
health  care  program  would  benefit 
workers.  Most  of  the,  even  the  largest 
enterprises,  the  largest  corporations 
are  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
health  care  costs  are  so  high.  They  are 
pressuring  unions  in  the  largest  cor- 
porations to  give  back  some  of  the  ben- 
efits that  they  have  with  respect  to 
health  benefits  because  of  the  expense 
involved. 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  to  try  to 
deal  with  a  health  care  crisis,  because 
even  those  workers  who  have  health 
care  coverage  are  threatened  with  los- 
ing parts  of  that  coverage  as  a  result  of 
the  pressure  to  give  back  benefits. 

There  are  37  million  workers  who 
work  every  day,  and  they  do  not  have 
any  health  care  benefits.  They  work  for 
employers  who  do  not  have  health  care 
plans.  Nothing  is  being  done  to  deal 
with  this  plight  of  the  workers.  So  why 
should  we  believe  that  if  new  difficul- 
ties and  new  jobs  are  created  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Mexican  fast-track  agree- 
ment or  any  other  fast-track  agree- 
ments, some  provision  is  going  to  be 
made  by  this  administration  to  ease 
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the  burden  on  working  people?  It  will 
not  happen.  What  we  will  have  is  a 
flight  of  jobs,  more  jobs,  more  unem- 
ployment, more  pain  of  the  working 
people  while  the  rich  get  richer.  The 
people  who  have,  own  the  stocks  and 
bonds  and  the  great  corporations  will 
pick  up  and  take  their  operations  to 
Mexico. 

They  will  make  bigger  profits  be- 
cause they  will  manufacture  the  prod- 
ucts at  dirt  cheap  wages.  That  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  dirt 
cheap  wages  in  Mexico  create  a  situa- 
tion very  different  from  most  of  the 
other  fast-track  negotiations. 

D  2050 

We  have  recently  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  Canada  is  an  indus- 
trialized nation.  Canada's  wages  are 
very  much  comparable  to  the  wages 
here.  Some  of  their  benefits,  of  course, 
are  far  greater.  Canada  has  a  national 
health  program.  The  workers  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  national  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

You  cannot  compare  the  trade  agree- 
ment reached  with  Canada  with  the 
trade  agreement  now  being  proposed 
with  Mexico,  where  workers  earn  some- 
times one-tenth  of  the  wages  of  the 
workers  in  this  country.  That  is  a 
great  difference.  Where  workers  have 
no  benefits  at  all,  where  workers  work 
under  conditions  which  do  no  take  into 
consideration  the  kind  of  safety  fac- 
tors, the  kind  of  environmental  laws, 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  quite  a  festival,  quite  a  fi- 
esta, for  American  corporations  to  pick 
up.  not  to  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  ben- 
efits, not  to  have  to  pay  the  costs  of 
environmental  provisions,  not  to  have 
to  pay  the  costs  of  safety  features. 

They  can  go,  and  with  the  cheap 
labor  and  the  absence  of  all  those  laws 
which  impede  the  maximization  of 
their  profit,  they  will  have  a  field  day. 
Why  would  not  a  company  want  to  pick 
up  and  go  to  Mexico?  And  if  one  com- 
pany in  one  line  of  goods  picks  up  and 
goes  to  Mexico,  the  competitors  are 
forced  to  go.  The  competitors  cannot 
stay  and  compete  with  a  manufactur- 
ing operation  producing  products  at  a 
very  cheap  cost  because  of  the  cheap 
labor  and  the  absence  of  legal  restric- 
tions on  them.  They  could  not  afford 
to.  So  you  will  have  every  line  being 
forced  out  of  business  or  forced  to  pick 
up  and  go  across  the  border. 

The  fact  that  here  is  a  developing 
country  on  our  border  makes  it  unique. 
We  have  never  had  a  situation  like  that 
in  our  fast-track  negotiations.  It  is 
right  on  the  border.  It  is  very  easy  to 
transport  goods  back  and  forth. 

This  is  a  developing  country,  not  like 
Canada.  Canada  is  on  our  border,  but 
Canada  is  an  industrialized  nation,  al- 
ready with  the  same  kind  of  impedi- 
ments on  industry  which  we  have  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  benefits  for 
workers.  We  cannot  compare  the  trade 
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agreement  with  Canada  with  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico.  So  much  more 
is  involved. 

I  am  all  for  any  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico,  but  I  am  not  for  a  fast- 
track  agreement,  where  the  adminis- 
tration goes  forward,  negotiates  an 
agreement  which  will  benefit  corpora- 
tions, business  people,  the  richest  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  and  leaves  for  the 
workers  more  suffering  and  pain. 

This  administration  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  whenever  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  rich  rich- 
er, whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  billionaires  multi- 
billionaires,  whenever  there  is  an  oi>- 
portunity  to  make  the  millionaires  bil- 
lionaires, they  will  do  it.  The 
greedmongers  are  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  greedmongers  are 
given  every  benefit. 

The  savings  and  loan  association 
bailout  is  a  situation  that  benefits  mil- 
lionaires and  billionaires.  They  are  the 
ones  who  wrecked  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions  in  the  beginning.  They 
milked  them  dry.  In  many  cases  they 
outright  stole  the  money,  in  other 
cases  they  swindled  the  money,  and  in 
other  cases  conspired  and  took  it  in 
various  ways  that  are  really  illegal, 
but,  because  this  administration  is  in 
bed  with  them  and  approves  what  the 
"old  boy"  network  does,  we  do  not 
have  any  prosecutions  and  convictions 
on  a  scale  that  really  this  great  swin- 
dle of  billions  of  dollars  merits. 

The  savings  and  loan  bailout  will 
cost  us  at  a  minimum  $500  billion. 
Stanford  University  has  figiires  to 
show  it  will  cost  us  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion before  it  is  all  over. 

They  have  taken  care  of  these  people. 
They  have  taken  care  of  the 
greedmongers,  and  they  have  shown 
that  they  will  do  anything  possible.  We 
have  taken  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out out  of  the  budget  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  restrictions.  Part  is  on  budg- 
et, part  is  off  budget. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has  shown 
they  can  get  agreements,  they  can 
make  a  deal.  There  are  Democratic 
leaders  supporting  fast  track.  I  think  if 
they  stop  and  take  a  look  at  their  be- 
havior over  the  last  10  years,  the 
Democratic  leadership  might  pause  and 
have  cause  for  an  evaluation  of  the  sit- 
uation, before  they  themselves  become 
accessories  to  the  ripoff  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  accessories  to  the  new 
bludgeoning  of  the  American  workers. 
That  is  what  is  about  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  fully  the  bill 
which  calls  for  the  disapproval  of  fast 
track.  House  Resolution  101,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  with  co- 
sponsors  on  March  6,  1991,  provides  for 
the  disapproval  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  an  extension  of  the  faat-track 
procedures  on  section  151  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 
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Under  existing  rules  of  the  House, 
this  resolution  is  not  extendable,  as 
provided  in  the  1988  Trade  Act.  Fast- 
track  procedures  would  extend  auto- 
matically 2  years  for  trade  agreements 
entered  into  before  June  1,  1993,  unless 
either  the  House  or  Senate  passes  a  dis- 
approval resolution  by  May  31,  1991. 

We  should  pass  the  Dorgan  resolution 
of  disapproval.  We  should  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  a  situation  which  is  unique 
and  requires  the  Congress  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  very  beginning,  and  to  be 
involved  fully.  This  is  a  situation 
which  even  if  it  was  not  unique,  it  is 
about  time  we  stopped  doing  what  we 
have  been  doing  over  the  past  17  years. 
We  have  painted  ourselves  into  a  cor- 
ner. We  have  a  balance  of  trade  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  leaves 
us  at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  are  a 
debtor  nation  now,  instead  of  a  credi- 
tor nation. 

We  should  have  the  good  sense,  the 
kind  of  sense  that  any  sophomore 
would  have,  to  stop  at  this  point,  to 
stop  and  evaluate  and  take  heed,  that 
fast  track  has  really  not  benefited  us 
that  much. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  may  lose  be- 
tween 405,000  and  912,000  jobs  by  1999  as 
the  result  of  the  trade  deficit  that  we 
would  mount  with  Mexico,  deficits 
which  would  involve  the  fact  that  we 
are  importing  from  Mexico  goods  that 
are  being  manufactued  by  corpora- 
tions, by  factories,  and  by  enterprises, 
that  pick  up  from  the  United  States 
and  go  to  Mexico,  but  sell  their  prod- 
ucts back  into  our  economy. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
every  American  understand  that  this  is 
not  the  esoteric  matter  to  be  left  to 
the  experts.  This  is  as  important  as  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  swindle.  This 
is  an  important  as  the  great  tax  swin- 
dle, where  we  were  told  we  would  have 
a  revenue  neutral  tax  bill,  but  what 
happened  was  the  richest  people  in  the 
country  were  griven  tax  relief,  while  the 
middle  class  was  saddled  with  even 
greater  burdens,  and  the  poor  had  the 
illusion  that  they  were  being  relieved, 
while  the  payroll  taxes  were  being  in- 
creased, so  that  the  poor  now  are  pay- 
ing more  taxes  than  they  were  paying 
before  we  had  the  great  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

In  every  session  of  Congress  there  is 
a  swindle,  a  great  swindle.  The  swindle 
this  time  is  the  fast-track  negotiations 
with  Mexico.  The  swindle  last  year  was 
a  continuation  of  the  bailout  bill  for 
the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  under- 
stood that  we  have  an  administration 
in  power  that  is  determined  to  make 
the  environment  and  the  landscape 
friendly  toward  those  who  have  the 
most.  They  repeatedly  have  done  it 
again  and  again.  We  have  an  adminis- 
tration in  power  which  on  one  hand 
takes  care  of  those  that  have  the  most, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  kicks  those  at 
the  bottom  who  have  the  least. 


We  have  an  administration  that  is 
quite  hostile  to  workers.  We  must  be 
on  guard.  Now  is  the  time  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  and  say  no  more. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stop  being  so  gul- 
lible. Now  is  the  time  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  the  billionaires  and  the 
millionaires.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  stop  being  so 
gullible,  to  stop  accepting  deals  and 
making  deals  that  end  up  wrecking  our 
economy,  increasing  unemplojrment, 
and  making  life  more  difficult  for  our 
workers. 

Fast  track  is  really  a  fast  track— to 
pain  and  suffering  for  our  workers. 
Fast  track  is  really  a  fast  track— to 
jobs  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  out 
of  our  country.  We  should  all  work  to- 
gether, certainly  as  Democrats,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  defeat  the  fast- 
track  negotiation  approach  and  to  vote 
for  the  disapproval  of  the  fast-track  ne- 
gotiations. 


D  2100 

MEXICO  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
AND  FAST  TRACK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RrrrER]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  comments  on  the  is- 
sues of  trade  and  fast  track.  Members 
have  heard  a  lot  about  it  tonight,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  some  thoughts 
about  how  manufacturing,  how  made  in 
America  fits  into  all  of  this. 

In  the  past  I  have  taken  positions 
which  have  been  very  tough  on  im- 
ports, very  tough  on  trade,  and  I  see 
this  opportunity  that  is  emerging  out 
of  fast  track  to  do  something  about  ex- 
ports, to  be  tough  in  promoting  made 
in  America  exports,  goods  made  by 
American  workers.  Manufacturing  in 
America  can  be  boosted  by  fast  track, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  into  how  this 
works. 

I  find  it  very  sad.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  hear  Members  of  Congress  come  to 
this  floor  and  say,  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  that  an  agreement  that  really 
opens  up  trade  with  Mexico,  really 
opens  up  American  exports  to  Mexico, 
is  going  to  hurt  the  United  States,  is 
going  to  hurt  American  workers.  Let 
me  expand  on  that  a  little. 

From  this  Member's  point  of  view, 
when  I  hear  these  other  Members  say- 
ing this,  it  sounds  like  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  world's  No.  1, 
only  superpower  left  in  the  world 
today,  with  the  still  by  far  largest 
economy  in  the  world  today,  which  is 
still  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
today,  that  somehow  the  United  States 
of  America  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  Mexico.  Mexico  is  still  a 
relatively     poor,     developing     nation 
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ica. I  would  also  call  my  colleagues"  at- 
tention to  today's  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  again  the  front  page. 
"U.S.  Firms  Stage  Competitive  Re- 
vival." The  highlight  of  our  perform- 
ance is  a  quality  and  cost-conscious- 
ness in  manufacturing.  Made  in  Amer- 
ica is  coming  back. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  include  these  two 
articles  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  revolution  has  been 
taking  place  in  this  country  in  quality. 
Quality  is  driving  increased  exports. 
Yes.  the  value  of  the  dollar  with  re- 
spect to  other  currencies  has  also 
played  a  significant  role,  but  just  a  di- 
minished value  of  the  dollar  would  not 
sell  goods  that  people  did  not  want. 
The  fact  is  that  company  after  com- 
pany that  manufactures  in  America, 
that  has  the  label  made  in  America, 
that  has  turned  to  quality,  and  this 
revolution  in  the  nature  of  work,  and 
the  management  of  work  has  come 
back,  some  of  whom  came  back  from 
the  dead.  Xerox  would  not  be  in  busi- 
ness today  without  engaging  100  per- 
cent in  the  quality  revolution.  Motor- 
ola could  not  compete  making  tele- 
vision sets.  They  had  to  go  into  new 
products  with  levels  of  reliability  for 
their  cellular  phones  and  for  their 
semiconductors  which  are  the  envy  of 
the  whole  world.  They  did  it  through 
quality.  A  company  like  Ford  Motors, 
which  in  the  early  1980's  lost  $1.9  bil- 
lion In  one  year,  came  back,  became 
far  more  competitive  because  it  turned 
to  quality.  It  is  a  kind  of  revolution 
that  says  that  each  and  every  worker 
can  be  his  or  her  own  best  manager. 
That  kind  of  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  United  States  can  make  us  globally 
competitive  like  nothing  else  we  can 
do. 

When  it  comes  to  trading  with  a 
coimtry  like  Mexico,  that  is  our  ace. 
Mexico  is  not  Japan.  They  are  not 
Japan  when  it  comes  to  production, 
when  it  comes  to  quality,  when  it 
comes  to  productivity.  They  need  us 
more  than  we  need  them,  but  we  both 
need  each  other. 

Proportionately,  they  are  a  far  big- 
ger market  for  the  United  States  than 
Japan.  Listen  to  this:  For  every  dollar 
that  is  spent  on  imjKjrting  goods  into 
Mexico,  every  dollar  spent  in  Mexico, 
imported  goods.  70  cents  of  that  dollar 
is  spent  in  the  United  States  for  United 
States  goods  and  services.  This  is  only 
going  to  increase  as  these  trade  bar- 
riers to  our  exports  come  down,  be- 
cause most  of  the  barriers  are  against 
made  in  America  coming  into  Mexico, 
not  vice  versa.  Companies  can  go  down 
to  Mexico  now.  There  is  the  same 
cheap  labor  in  Mexico  existing  today  as 
will  exist  a  year  from  now. 

But  if  we  have  reduced  barriers  for 
made  in  America  goods  and  services 
that  have  to  go  into  Mexico,  at  that 
time  we  can  send  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  Mexico.  We  do  not  have  to  send 
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our  companies  down  there  to  get  into 
the  Mexican  market.  Companies  in  my 
district,  and  I  will  get  to  these  later, 
but  companies  in  districts  employing 
Americans  all  over  the  United  States 
will  see  that  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
Mexico  to  set  up  shop,  to  sell  to  that 
market,  and  it  is  90  million  people,  and 
they  do  have  oil,  they  do  have  oil  reve- 
nues, that  they  can  export  from  the 
United  States  if  some  of  the  barriers 
would  come  down. 

America,  to  the  extent  it  expands 
economic  opportunities  for  its  citizens, 
is  doing  so  by  producing  and  selling 
abroad,  not  just  here.  Our  technology, 
our  information  age  products,  our  abil- 
ity to  produce,  our  production  know- 
how,  our  incursion  into  the  quality 
revolution  will  be  sopped  up  in  Mexico 
like  a  sponge  sops  up  water. 

D  2110 

Mexico  is  close,  and  it  comes  with 
many  shared  cultural  values.  A  close 
relationship  of  mutual  benefit  is  a  nat- 
ural. 

Again,  they  probably  need  us  more 
than  we  need  them,  but  both  of  us  need 
each  other,  and  a  North  American 
trade  bloc,  will  it  be  the  richest  and 
biggest  trade  bloc  in  the  world? 

My  colleagues.  Mexico  is  struggling 
to  come  into  the  20th  century  while  we 
are  entering  the  21st.  We  can  help  them 
with  high-value-added  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  that  they 
have  to  have  to  grow. 

There  is  tremendous  demand  for 
American  goods  pent  up  over  the  dec- 
ades as  Mexico  over  those  decades  re- 
stricted competition  from  abroad. 

Listen  to  this,  my  colleagues:  $13.6 
billion  out  of  the  $16  billion  increase  in 
U.S.  exports  due  to  lower  trade  barriers 
in  recent  years  have  come  from  manu- 
facturing, made  in  the  U.S.A.  Despite 
the  protestations  of  the  Chicken 
Littles  here  on  the  House  floor,  our 
manufacturing,  American  goods  pro- 
duced in  America,  made  in  America, 
are  extremely  competitive  in  Mexico. 

In  automobiles,  for  example,  we  have 
got  a  2.5-percent  tariff  on  goods  coming 
in  from  Mexico,  but  they  have  got  a  20- 
percent  tariff  on  autos  coming  from 
the  United  States. 

These  barriers  indirectly  boost  U.S. 
unemployment  in  the  auto  industry  by 
encouraging  United  States  companies 
to  locate  to  Mexico  to  gain  access  to 
their  closed  market.  Let  us,  I  say,  get 
our  increasingly  higher  quality  made 
in  the  U.S.A.  cars  shipped  to  Mexico  as 
exports  and  other  manufactured  goods 
just  as  well. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  we  heard  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  some  Members  of 
Congrress  talking  about  the  cheap  labor 
and  how,  you  know,  there  is  cheap 
labor  in  Mexico,  all  the  auto  jobs  are 
going  to  go  to  Mexico.  That  simply  is 
not  true,  because  they  could  do  it  now. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  incentive  to  do  it 
now  since  it  is  a  lot  more  expensive  to 
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export  an  American  car  to  Mexico  than 
It  is  to  produce  it  there.  When  you 
bring  down  the  tariff  on  the  car  going 
from  Detroit  to  Mexico  City,  you  re- 
duce the  incentive  to  locate  the  plant 
in  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Will  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  people  are 
talking  about  the  automobile  industry 
and  this  fear  that  perhaps  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  industry  might  go 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  down  to  Mexico, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  Mexican 
workers  could  produce  parts  of  the 
automobile  that  are  used  in  the  United 
States  and,  in  fact,  if,  indeed,  they  can 
produce  a  cheaper  part  of  an  auto- 
mobile that  they  could  sell  to  Detroit 
it  might  well,  might  it  not,  help  make 
our  cars  actually  more  competitive 
with  those  of  the  Japanese,  for  exam- 
ple? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Absolutely.  The  gen- 
tleman hits  on  an  important  point 
which  I  was  about  to  touch  on,  that  if 
our  cars  can  be  more  cost-competitive, 
then  we  retain  U.S.  automobile  compa- 
nies in  an  automobile  industry,  and 
U.S.  autoworker  jobs,  and  if  it  is  not 
some  parts  and  some  features  of  pro- 
duction being  done  in  Mexico,  the 
whole  thing  is  going  to  come  from 
Asia.  I  mean,  this  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

There  is  some  globalization  to  this 
automobile  economy,  and  the  Japanese 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  They  are 
farming  out  some  of  the  lower  skilled 
activities  to  some  third  countries  and 
then  putting  it  back  all  together  inside 
Japan. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent point,  because  what  is  happen- 
ing now  is  we  are  not  finding  in  the 
automobile  industry  in  particular  that 
our  competition  is  coming  from  those 
countries  that  have  the  cheapest  labor. 
This  idea  that  those  countries  where, 
such  as  in  Africa,  for  example,  there 
are  countries  where  you  can  have  labor 
at  2  cents  an  hour.  Are  they  in  some 
way  a  threat  to  the  United  States?  Are 
all  the  automobile  industries  going  to 
go  down  to  Africa  because  you  can  do 
business  in  Africa  and  have  2-cents-an- 
hour  labor?  Of  course  not. 

The  real  competition  in  terms  of  the 
automobile  industry  is  coming  from 
countries  like  Japan  and  Germany  that 
are  highly  industrial  countries  and,  in 
fact,  if  we  could  work  with  the  Mexi- 
cans and  if,  indeed,  the  Mexican  people 
can  produce  some  parts  of  our  auto- 
mobiles and  sell  them  to  Detroit,  we 
actually  might  be  able  to  save  Chrysler 
or  some  of  these  other  companies, 
these  companies  which  are  now  in  a 
very  bad  situation  competitively,  and 
it  might  help  improve  them  and  save 
American  jobs  in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  Absolutely.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point.  Frankly, 
when  the  production  facility  goes  to 
Asia,  there  is  no  70  percent  of  every  im- 
port dollar  in  that  particular  Asian 
country,  whatever  it  is.  that  is  goods 
and  services  coming  from  the  United 
States,  American  jobs.  That  70  cents  on 
a  dollar  that  gets  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  every  dollar  of  Mexican  im- 
ports, you  are  not  going  to  find  that  in 
Asia. 

So  to  the  extent  that  we  are  kind  of 
all  together  here  close  by,  it  is  good  for 
autoworkers  in  Detroit.  It  is  good  for 
autoworkers  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  It 
will  help  keep  their  jobs  healthy. 

Again,  I  have  got  to  get  back  to  what 
I  was  talking  about  before,  the  quality 
revolution.  We  are  seeing  tremendous 
advances  in  technology.  We  are  seeing 
tremendous  needs  to  educate  workers, 
to  train  workers,  to  bring  them  up  to 
speed,  to  produce  these  high  levels  of 
quality  where  the  perfect  process  spits 
out  the  perfect  product.  That  is  not 
going  to  happen  just  anywhere,  and 
you  see  a  lot  of  American  manufactur- 
ing coming  back  to  America,  at  least 
their  core  operations,  their  high-paid 
jobs,  their  highly  value-added  dimen- 
sions of  those  jobs  are  coming  back  to 
the  United  States,  because  it  is  here 
where  we  understand  the  quality  revo- 
lution, where  there  is  a  university 
nearby,  there  is  another  supplier  near- 
by. 

You  cannot  just  have  a  sophisticated 
super-quality  industrial  facility  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  of  some  desert  with 
the  rest  of  the  supplier  environment 
being  very  Third  World.  It  will  not  hap- 
pen. If  you  are  going  to  do  some  assem- 
ble down  there,  well,  a  lot  of  that  stuff 
will  come  from  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  will  have  to  be  at  the  levels  of 
quality  that  the  consumer  is  demand- 
ing today  that  we  need  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  say  let 
us  not  fear  Mexico.  Let  us  sell  to  Mex- 
ico. They  can  use  their  oil  revenues  to 
pay  for  more  U.S.  manufactured  goods. 
We  can  buy  more  of  their  oil,  which 
makes  sense,  since  we  are  so  incredibly 
dependent  on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  lot  closer.  It  is  a  lot  safer.  It  is 
a  lot  healthier  if  we  substitute  some  of 
this  Persian  Gulf  oil  with  Mexican  oil. 
That  way  Mexico  has  the  dollars  to 
purchase  American  products.  It  is  a 
good  deal. 

I  think  the  fast-track  procedure  is 
really  essential  to  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  a  trade  agreement,  because 
we  heard  the  criticisms  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  A  Congressman  said  to  me, 
"You  know  what  happens  when  Con- 
gress is  involved.  You  have  435  trade 
negotiators  from  435  districts.  You  can- 
not have  an  agreement  signed,  sealed, 
like  that."  It  would  go  on  intermi- 
nably, indefinitely. 

That  is  why  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, the  gentleman  from  Washington 


[Mr.  Foley],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Ml-.  ROSTENKOWSKI].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
all  understand  this.  I,  like  they,  are 
looking  out  for  just  what  kind  of  agree- 
ment comes  out  of  all  of  this  and  what 
are  the  features  of  our  relationship 
with  them,  whether  it  is  on  the  envi- 
ronment or  on  threatened  industries  or 
it  is  on  third-country-origin  rules. 

We  can  look  very  closely  at  all  of 
that.  Even  the  leadership,  the  Demo- 
crats, are  saying,  "You  cannot  just 
have  Congress  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  another  country."  You  know,  we 
cannot  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
five  of  ourselves.  How  are  we  going  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  435?  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

How  are  you  going  to  strike  a  deal? 
There  is  a  thousand  provisions,  maybe 
5,000  different  provisions,  every  provi- 
sion sort  of  give  and  take,  and  one  is 
dependent  on  another,  and  the  whole 
thing  can  fall  through  if  a  couple  of 
provisions  fall  through. 

Is  Congress,  in  its  infinite  wisdom 
and  its  ability  to  be  unified,  going  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment? I  do  not  believe  it. 

With  the  fast  track,  our  people  can 
negotiate  an  agreement  knowing  that 
Congress  gets  a  chance  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  and  many  of  us  are  going 
to  be  very  critical  of  the  product  that 
comes  out. 
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We  will  want  to  see  in  black  and 
wliite  exactly  what  is  in  there.  We  are 
not  just  giving  carte  blanche  to  this 
process,  but  we  understand  how  nego- 
tiations work.  They  do  not  work  when 
we  have  tons  of  people  negotiating  tons 
of  special  ideas  and  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  them. 

Every  time  some  Member  of  Congress 
had  an  idea  we  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  get  this 
idea  somehow  into  the  process.  It  is 
not  the  best  way  to  go  about  it.  Fast 
track,  although  it  has  flaws,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  way  we  know  how  to  do 
this  job. 

As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  vote  for  a  North  America  free-trade 
agreement  or  any  new  GATT  agree- 
ment if  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  workers  in  Lehigh  Valley,  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  the  workers  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  Made  in  America,  which  I 
think  is  so  essential,  so  important,  to 
our  future. 

I  will  give  the  negotiators  some  of 
the  tools  necessary  to  try  and  bring 
back  an  agreement  that  satisfies  our 
concerns,  and  I  mention  some  of  them, 
and  the  President  mentioned  some  of 
these  concerns  in  his  very  thoughtful 
report  to  the  Congress  on  concerns 
such  as  the  country  of  origin,  workers' 
rights,  industries  that  face  precipitous 
change,  the  environment. 
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off  some  of  the  lower  value-added  ends 
of  production.  A  Mexico  more  open  to 
United  States  exports  will  only  in- 
crease that  number  of  jobs  in  commu- 
nities across  America,  and  they  will  be 
good,  high-paying,  value-added  jobs.  I 
believe  many  of  the  jobs  will  be  in  my 
own  congressional  district. 

In  sum,  a  North  American  trade  pact 
will  create  one  great  big  home-based 
trading  bloc  that  will  complete  with 
EC  1992,  and  Japan's  latest  version  of 
the  coprosperity  sphere  in  Asia.  It  will 
be  the  richest,  biggest  single  market  in 
the  whole  world.  As  I  have  said,  that 
means  more  higher  value-added  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  What  is  wrong  with  a  big, 
strong,  bloc?  For  the  United  States  and 
our  near  neighbors,  where  our  Govern- 
ment can  set  the  tone  where  we  have 
some  control?  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal. 
Now,  this  is  very  important.  It  is  going 
to  be  so,  that  we  will  lose  some  of  the 
lower  wage  assembly  jobs.  They  will 
conceivably  go  to  Mexico.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  even  lose  that  many  jobs. 
I  think  we  will  see  expansion  of  jobs  in 
that  area  that  will  replace  production 
that  we  went  all  the  way  to  Asia  to  do. 
These  jobs  would  have  likely  gone  off- 
shore to  Asia  in  the  first  place,  and  fur- 
ther away  counties  than  Mexico.  Do 
Members  know  what?  They  would  have 
taken  the  higher  paid  engineering,  su- 
pervisory, technical  professional  jobs 
with  them,  because  they  would  have 
just  been  too  far  away  to  have  the  kind 
of  cross  current  that  we  can  have  with 
a  neighboring  country.  When  that  long 
distance  moves,  that  longer  distance 
move  occurs,  we  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  purchases  of  American  content 
from  U.S.  companies. 

It  has  been  said  that  70  percent  of  all 
imports  into  Mexico  are  United  States 
goods  and  services,  so  if  Mexico  ex- 
pands and  gets  healthier  economically, 
and  grows  its  industries,  and  builds  its 
own  capability,  where  do  Members 
think  those  facilities  and  equipment 
and  means  and  tools  of  production  are 
going  to  come  from?  They  will  come 
from  the  United  States  because  of  our 
agreement  with  them?  We  will  have  a 
very  good  shot  at  it,  I  tell  Members  by 
creating  a  North  American  free  trade 
zone.  We  can  do  what  the  Japanese  are 
doing  now  throughout  Asia,  using  some 
lower  wage  jobs  in  poorer  countries  to 
support  the  higher  paying  jobs  at 
home.  Again,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
lose  the  lower  wage  jobs.  It  means  that 
there  is  an  expanding  pie  for  everyone 
to  take  advantage  of.  However,  we  can 
support  the  higher  wage  jobs  in  our  in- 
dustries and  companies  at  home,  be- 
cause right  next  door  is  cheaper  labor 
we  can  take  advantage  of.  We  can  go 
back  and  forth  with  it.  Very  different 
situation  than  would  exist  if  the  whole 
shooting  match  goes  half  way  around 
the  world  to  Asia. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Germans  are  doing  today  with  the 
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European  Community,  with  a  country 
like  Spain.  We  have  not  seen  an  out- 
flow of  the  really  high  value-added 
German  jobs,  and  we  have  not  seen  a 
loss  of  German  jobs  to  Spain,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  They  have  simply  become 
more  competitive  by  getting  together 
with  the  Spanish  people. 

My  colleagues,  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment can  help  to  stimulate  economic 
growth.  It  can  help  to  stimulate  new 
job  opportunities,  whole  new  realms  of 
opportunity  for  American  companies 
and  American  workers.  To  me.  that  is 
progress  for  the  United  States.  To  me, 
that  is  progress  for  the  American 
workers. 

At  this  point  I  will  insert  the  arti- 
cles: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  21, 1991] 

BOOM  IN  MANUFACrURED  EXPORTS  PROVIDES 
HOPE  FOR  U.S.  ECONOMY 

(By  Sylvia  Nasarl 

In  a  quiet  revolution,  the  United  States, 
long  derided  as  an  industrial  has-been,  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  low-cost  manufac- 
turers—lower in  many  industries  than  Can- 
ada, Europe  and  Japan. 

American  factories  now  ship  steel  to  Seoul, 
transistors  to  Tokyo,  cars  to  Cologne  and  bi- 
cycle pants  to  Bologna.  Exports  ranging 
from  beer  and  boards  to  carpets  and  com- 
puter chips  have  surged  by  76  percent  since 
1986.  At  home,  domestically  made  machine 
tools,  electronics  gear  and  cars— some  turned 
out  in  factories  with  foreign  owners— are 
muscling  aside  imports. 

As  a  result,  foreign  trade  is  likely  to  power 
the  economy  for  years  to  come.  "Export-led 
growth  may  be  the  only  feasible  strategy  for 
the  United  States,"  said  C.  Fred  Bergsten, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Economics  in  Washington.  Indeed,  the 
shrinking  trade  deficit,  now  at  a  seven-year 
low,  is  offsetting  some  of  spending  lost  in  the 
recession. 

GROWTH  MAY  CONTINUE 

Though  exports  have  lately  leveled  off  as 
growth  overseas  has  slowed,  forecasters  at 
DRI/McGraw-Hlll  expect  exports  to  grow  50 
percent  faster  than  imports  during  the  rest 
of  the  1990's. 

What  is  behind  the  resurgence  of  American 
cost-competitiveness?  Partly,  of  course,  it  is 
the  dollar,  higher-flying  in  the  mid-80's,  re- 
turned to  earth.  Despite  the  dollar's  recent 
bounce,  its  value  is  still  a  third  below  its 
1985  level. 

More  enduring  are  the  sweeping  and  pain- 
ful changes  undertaken  by  American  man- 
agers and  workers,  which  have  revived  flag- 
ging factory  productivity.  These  changes 
have  ended  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
70's.  including  pay  increases  that  helped  to 
price  many  United  States  products  out  of 
overseas  markets  while  encouraging  lower- 
price  imports. 

For  decades.  American  companies  acted  as 
though  higher  costs  could  always  be  passed 
on.  The  new  attitude  is  captured  by  compa- 
nies like  the  Cross  &  Trecker  Corporation,  a 
maker  of  machine  tools  based  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  which  intends  to  cut  the  cost  of 
its  products  by  5  percent  a  year. 

How  durable  are  the  American  gains?  Cer- 
tainly, an  unexpected  return  to  an  over- 
valued dollar  would  wipe  them  out.  So  would 
slipping  back  into  the  sloppy  habits  of  the 
past. 

And  low  costs  by  themselves  cannot  guar- 
antee global  competitiveness  in  a  world  of 
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Increasingly  well-heeled,  choosy  customers 
who,  more  often  than  not,  care  as  much 
about  quality,  style,  service  and  technical 
razzle-dazzle  as  they  do  about  price.  Buy- 
ers—domestic and  foreign— are  not  likely  to 
abandon  superbly  engineered  German  ma- 
chine tools  or  reliable  Japanese  cars  for 
cheaper  but  shoddier  alternatives. 

BEYOND  BURGERS  AND  JUNK  BONDS 

Those  who  still  think  of  the  United  States 
as  a  good  place  to  make  burgers,  "Junk 
bonds"  and  Boeing  aircraft,  and  little  else. 
Ignore  a  vast  terrain  friendly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  old-fashioned  goods  like  nails  and 
light  bulbs. 

Dllnois  Tool  Works  Inc.,  based  in  Glen- 
view,  111.,  recently  scrapped  its  plans  to  build 
another  nail  factory  in  Germany.  And  Osram 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Siemens  A.G.,  the  Ger- 
man electronics  giant,  recently  poured  S3 
million  into  a  plant  in  Maybrook,  N.Y.,  that 
produces  light  bulbs  and  auto  headlamps. 

These  decisions  partly  reflect  the  favorable 
American  manufacturing  climate.  In  Illinois 
Tool's  case,  it  costs  the  company  about  20 
percent  more  to  make  a  nail  in  Germany 
than  in  the  United  States  and  twice  as  much 
to  add  capacity  in  Germany.  Not  only  are 
bricks  and  mortar  more  expensive  there,  but 
companies  are  required  to  take  on  more 
commitments,  in  benefits  and  job  guaran- 
tees, for  their  workers. 

"We  can  produce  nails  here  with  less  over- 
head and  fewer  social  costs,"  said  W.  James 
Farrell,  an  executive  vice  president  of  Illi- 
nois Tool. 

In  Osram's  case,  most  customers  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  company  expects  to 
ship  about  a  fifth  of  its  products  to  European 
and  Asian  automakers.  "From  an  efficiency 
standpoint,  we  stack  up  very  well  to  our  Ger- 
man counterparts,  sometimes  to  their  sur- 
prise," said  Paul  Caramagna,  Osrams'  vice 
president. 

COSTS  LOWER  IN  U.S. 

Though  none  should  be  taken  literally, 
broad  statistical  yardsticks  tell  the  same 
story.  Estimates  by  Peter  Hooper  and  Karen 
Larln,  economists  at  the  Federal  Reserve  In 
Washington,  suggest  that  unit  costs  In  the 
United  States  are  60  percent  of  those  in  Ger- 
many and  80  percent  of  those  in  Japan.  DRI/ 
McGraw-Hill,  using  different  data  and  meth- 
ods, estimates  that  American  factory  costs 
are  about  10  percent  below  those  of  Europe 
and  Japan. 

And  the  United  States  is  almost  certainly 
among  the  lower  cost  producers  of  basic 
commodities.  Take  the  raw  material  for 
those  ubiquitous  plastic  detergent  bottles 
with  hourglass  shapes.  It  costs  25  percent 
less  to  produce  high-density  polyethylene 
pellets  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe, 
and  15  percent  less  than  in  Japan,  according 
to  Chem  Systems  a  consulting  firm  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  Back  in  1985,  when  the  dol- 
lar peaked,  costs  in  the  United  States  were 
no  lower  than  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  can  make  steel  more 
cheaply  than  Germany  or  Japan,  although 
Britain  can  make  it  more  cheaply  yet.  In- 
deed, USS-Posco  Industries  now  makes 
money  shipping  5  percent  to  10  percent  of  the 
cold-rolled  steel  from  its  plant  in  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  to  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  average  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  is  new  about  $535,  as  against  J542  in 
Germany  and  J614  In  Japan,  according  to  the 
WEFA  Group,  an  economics  consulting  firm 
In  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

PANEIJNO  TAILORED  TO  JAPANESE 

Another  successful  export  to  the  Pacific— 
specifically  to  Japan— Is  boards,  by  the  boat- 
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load.  The  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation, 
based  in  Portland,  Ore.,  exports  so  much 
wood  to  Japan  these  days  that  its  making,  in 
addition  to  its  standard  4-by-8-foot  paneling, 
a  3-by-6-foot  version  that  the  Japanese  pre- 
fer. "Our  costs  are  very  competitive  with 
Canada  and  Scandinavia,"  said  Barry  Lacter, 
the  company's  vice  president  for  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  United  States  also  seems  to  have  re- 
gained ground  In  industries  that  many  peo- 
ple had  written  off.  American  textile  mills, 
It  turns  out,  are  very  competitive  in  prod- 
ucts for  industry  and  the  home.  Judging  by 
exports  last  year.  Greeks  like  to  sleep  be- 
tween American  designer  sheets  and  Saudis 
prefer  to  walk  on  American  wall-to-wall  shag 
carjjets  in  their  homes. 

The  new  cost  competitiveness  varies  from 
product,  but  what  is  striking  Is  the  huge 
across-the-board  swing  since  the  mld-80's.  In- 
deed, the  United  States  is  even  more  com- 
petitive in  manufacturing  costs  than  it  was 
In  the  late  70's,  when  its  trade  in  factory 
goods  was  balanced  and  exports  were  boom- 
ing. 

LOW  DOLLAR  WORKED  WONDERS 

Consider  how  the  dollar  helped  to  create 
the  shift.  The  dollar's  value  against  other 
currencies  is  back  where  it  was  in  the  late 
70's  and  early  80's.  Even  after  a  recent  surge 
against  the  German  mark  and  the  Japanese 
yen,  the  dollar  is  worth  about  what  it  was 
last  spring  and  about  30  percent  less  than  in 
February  1985. 

The  lower  dollar  has  done  wonders  for 
American  Industry,  particularly  machine 
tools.  Exports  last  year  Jumped  23  percent 
while  imports  sank  5  percent.  "The  primary 
reason  for  that  significant  swing  is  manufac- 
turing costs,"  said  Norman  J.  Ryker,  chief 
executive  of  Cross  &  Trecker.  The  company 
has  recently  expanded  Its  sales  force  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  sell  its  top  export,  the 
Sheffied  machine,  which  is  used  to  measure 
machined  parts  precisely. 

At  the  same  time.  Cross  &  Trecker,  which 
used  to  import  some  smaller  tools  from 
Japan,  has  not  done  so  in  six  months.  "It 
costs  too  much,"  Mr.  Ryker  said. 

American  factory  productivity— which  has 
remained  the  highest  in  the  world— has  been 
jack-rabbiting  along  in  the  80's.  Rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  3.6  percent  a  year,  output  per 
hour  in  American  factories  has  been  advanc- 
ing faster  than  in  the  60's  and  nearly  three 
times  as  fast  as  in  the  70's. 

Efficiency  gains  in  the  American  auto  In- 
dustry rose  about  4  percent  a  year  in  the 
1980's,  thanks  partly  to  the  Japanese  compa- 
nies that  build  cars  in  United  States  plants 
known  as  transplants.  "The  transplants  are 
close  in  efficiency  to  the  best  plants  in 
Japan,  and  many  Ford  plants  are  as  efficient 
as  the  transplants,"  said  Jame  P.  Womack, 
an  automotive  expert  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  These  days,  Detroit 
is  sending  American-made  models  around 
the  world. 

Not  all  of  the  productivity  gains  resulted 
from  shutting  inefficient  plants  or  slashing 
payrolls.  Some  reflect  efforts  to  do  things 
right  the  first  time,  an  effort  that  almost  by 
definition  bolsters  output  per  worker. 

Take  Motorola  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
maker  of  computer  chips,  which  has  raised 
its  productivity  In  part  by  reduclnir  costly 
defects.  After  an  Intense  five-year  campaign. 
Motorola  now  measures  defects  In  its  popu- 
lar microcontrollers— chips  that  show  up  In 
everything  from  cameras  to  cars— not  in  per- 
centage points,  but  in  parts  per  million. 

"Our  goal  for  mistakes  is  3.4  parts  per  mil- 
lion—not just  in  products  themselves,  but  in 
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sales  and  service,  "  said  Kenneth  C.  Phillips, 
a  company  spokesman. 

More  than  half  of  Motorola's  sales  in  1990 
were  overseas.  That  is  one  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  the  United  Sutes  recorded  a  trade  sur- 
plus In  semiconductors  last  year,  after  years 
of  deficits. 

Finally,  United  States  manufacturing 
workers  are  no  longer  the  world's  fat  cats  In 
terms  of  pay  and  benefits.  At  current  ex- 
change rates,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Americans  earn  J14.31  an 
hour  in  pay  and  benefits.  German  workers,  in 
comparison,  earn  $17,58.  In  Japan,  where  pay 
has  more  than  doubled  in  dollar  terms  since 
1979,  workers  now  earn  the  equivalent  of 
$12.63  an  hour. 

Thus,  part  of  the  price  of  greater  American 
competitiveness  has  been  paid  by  American 
factory  workers.  Their  purchasing  power  has 
been  squeezed  as  blue-collar  pay  rose  at  an 
slower  pace  in  the  United  States  than  almost 
anywhere  else. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1991] 
U.S.  Firms  Stage  Competitive  Revtvai^In- 

CREASED      EFnCIENCY,       CHEAPER      DOLLAR 

Helping  to  Boost  Exports 

(By  Evelyn  Richards) 
American  manufacturers— written  off  by 
many  conunentators  in  the  1970s  and  SOs  as 
dinosaurs  doomed  to  succumb  to  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  rivals— have  staged  a  re- 
markable comeback,  reviving  American 
competitiveness  in  many  industries. 

Xerox  Corp.  has  halved  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  copier,  and  has  steadily  increased  its 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  since  the  mid-19808. 
General  Electric  Co.'s  exports  have  grown 
more  than  20  percent,  to  $6  billion,  in  the 
last  two  years.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  the 
largest  American  manufacturer  of  heavy- 
duty  diesel  truck  engines,  has  doubled  Its 
output  per  worker  since  1985  and  cut  prices 
of  its  engines  by  nearly  a  third. 

Henry  B.  Schacht.  president  of  Cummins, 
predicted  In  a  recent  Interview  that  after  the 
current  recession  ends,  "the  U.S.  will  be  fe- 
rociously competitive  in  manufacturing.  .  .  . 
It's  a  great  place  to  be  in  business,"  he 
added,  "a  marvelously  competitive  base." 

Such  euphoria  is  not  universal,  and  U.S. 
firms  still  face  daunting  competition  from 
Europe,  Japan  and  new  economic 
powerhouses  like  South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
Administration  officials  describe  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  as  par- 
ticularly tense  now  and  recent  studies  of 
technological  competition  predict  that  Japa- 
nese firms  will  continue  to  chip  away  at  the 
American  lead  in  many  key  markets. 

The  determination  of  firms  like  Cummins 
to  stay  competitive  internationally  has  cost 
a  lot  of  the  bottom  line;  profits  have  been 
down  in  recent  years,  and  nonexistent  since 
mid-1990,  as  a  long-running  slow-down  for 
truckmakers  took  its  toll. 

But  a  five-year  growth  of  American  ex- 
ports is  strong  evidence  of  restored  competi- 
tiveness, according  to  many  economists  and 
business  leaders.  In  the  latest  figures,  re- 
leased last  week,  U.S.  sales  overseas  rose  in 
March  to  their  third-highest  monthly  level 
ever. 

Part  of  the  surge  In  exports  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  dramatic  lowering  of  the  dol- 
lar's value  compared  with  currencies  in 
Japan  and  Europe.  Engineered  in  1985  by  the 
Reagan  administration  amid  a  crisis  for 
American  manufacturers,  the  change  pro- 
vided U.S.  producers  the  opportunity  to  cut 
prices  sharply  on  goods  sold  abroad. 

Exchange  rate  adjustments  alone  do  not 
explain    Improving    performance     by    U.S. 
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revamped  operation  has  reduced  the  time  be- 
tween the  placing  of  an  order  and  shipment 
from  the  factory  to  two  hours  from  three 

weeks. 

Motorola  believes  the  efficiency  gains  have 
helped  keep  it  in  the  pager  market  despite 
tough  competiton  from  Japan.  The  company 
won  a  contract  to  be  the  first  U.S.  firm  sup- 
plying pagers  to  Japanese  telecommuni- 
cations giant  Nippon  Telegraph  &  Telephone 

Corp.  .  J   .. 

Other  companies  have  succeeded  by  im- 
proving technology.  In  the  bleak  years  for 
American  industry  in  the  early  1980s.  Gen- 
eral Slectric's  power-generation  business 
withered,  forcing  it  to  close  factories. 

The  company  used  the  slack  period  to  de- 
velop new  -'combined  cycle"  turbine  tech- 
nology that  attracted  orders  from  utility 
companies  in  Japan  and  enabled  G.E.  to  keep 
a  strong  global  position  despite  stronger 
competition  from  overseas.  It  has  been  doing 
similarly  well  in  many  other  product  lines. 

In  1990  the  U.S.  firm's  exports  of  turbines, 
aircraft  engines,  refrigerators,  light  bulbs. 
X-ray  equipment  and  other  items  rose  to  $6 
billion,  a  $1.1  billion  gain  in  two  years. 

Across  many  industries,  productivity— the 
measure  of  the  value  of  goods  turned  out  per 
hour  by  one  worker— improved  dramatically 
in  the  past  decade,  as  old  plants  were  closed 
and  others  were  modernized  or  built  from 

From  1981  to  1990.  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity grew  at  an  average  3.5  percent  a  year, 
compared  with  2.3  percent  a  year  in  the  1970s. 
At  the  close  of  the  decade,  productivity  in 
U.S.  factorifcs  remained  30  percent  higher 
than  the  average  productivity  of  eight  other 
industrialized  natii)ns.  including  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  according  to  an  estimate 
by  Federal  Reserve  Board  economist  Peter 
Hooper. 

At  the  same  time  that  U.S.  workers  were 
turning  out  more  goods  per  hour,  labor  costs 
were  being  held  down  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  labor-saving  technology,  layoffs 
and  wage  restraint  by  industry  and  labor 
unions. 

This  sweeping  undertaking  has  caused 
pain.  Since  1980.  2  million  workers  have  been 
cut  from  the  U.S.  manufacturing  payroll. 
Millions  more  have  accepted— or  been  forced 
to  accept— reductions  in  earnings.  Yet  be- 
cause of  productivity  gains,  manufacturing 
today  accounts  for  a  slightly  larger  share  of 
total  U.S.  economic  output  than  it  did  a  dec- 
ade ago.  ^       ^    ^ 

Improvements  in  productivity  reduced  the 
costs  of  making  goods  In  the  United  States. 
Since  1985,  for  example,  Cummins  Engine  has 
shaved  22  percent  off  the  cost  of  producing 
and  delivering  an  engine. 

The  pretax  costs  of  producing  cold-rolled 
sheet  steel  in  the  United  States  in  March  of 
this  year  was  $507  a  metric  ton— $30  a  ton 
less    than    in    Japan,    according    to    Paine 

Webber  Inc. 

The  dollar's  decline  provided  U.S.  firms 
with  a  strong  competitive  advantage.  Begin- 
ning early  in  1985  and  accelerated  by  the 
"Plaza"  agreement  among  the  five  major  in- 
dustrial nations  meeting  at  Manhattans 
Plaza  Hotel,  the  currency  shift  cut  the  value 
of  the  dollar  against  the  yen  in  half. 

The  impact  on  Japanese  labor  costs  illus- 
trates the  effect.  From  1982  to  1989,  the  labor 
cost  in  yen  to  a  Japanese  firm  to  produce  a 
typical  product  went  down  by  almost  11  per- 
cent. But  when  those  "unit  labor  costs"  are 
expressed  in  dollars,  they  rose  61  percent,  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  yen-dollar  exchange 
rate  after  1985. 

Another  positive  note  is  the  ability  of  a 
number  of  U.S.  industries  to  arrest  or  re- 
verse   earlier   declines    in    their   shares   of 


worldwide  markets  for  their  products,  ac- 
cording to  government  and  industry  ana- 
lysts. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  steel  industry, 
which  lost  billions  of  dollars  in  the  early 
1980s,  returned  to  profitability  in  1987.  Last 
year,  mills  in  the  United  States  produced  an 
estimated  11.5  percent  of  the  world's  steel, 
up  from  10.3  percent  in  1986.  the  low  point. 

Other  evidence  of  a  modest  industrial  re- 
bound is  the  fact  that  the  nation  now  exports 
more  nonelectrical  machinery  than  it  im- 
ports—including construction  equipment; 
machinery  for  food-processing  paper,  textile 
and  bookbinding  factories;  and  heating  and 
air  conditioning  systems. 

Caterpillar  Inc.  of  Peoria,  111.,  is  a  giant  in 
this  field.  The  company  lost  $1  billion  in  the 
early  1980s  as  it  faced  relentless  worldwide 
competition  from  Japan's  Komatsu  Ltd. 

Caterpillar  closed  nine  plants,  cut  salaries, 
turned  to  outside  suppliers  for  parts  it  once 
made  itself  and  doubled  the  size  of  its  prod- 
uct line.  In  1987  it  embarked  on  a  six-year, 
$1.4  billion  plan  to  modernize  its  factories. 
Though  its  sales  have  grown  33  percent  since 
1980,  Caterpillar  employs  30,000  fewer  work- 
ers today. 

Still  the  world's  leading  maker  of  con- 
struction machinery,  the  firm  has  regained  8 
percentage  points  of  market  share  in  North 
America  in  the  past  two  years,  according  to 
one  analysis.  (Its  current  business  is  weak 
because  of  the  recession,  however. ) 

The  picture  is  also  brighter  in  high  tech- 
nology. Last  year  the  country  registered  a 
record  $34  billion  surplus  in  the  trade  of 
what  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  as  "ad- 
vanced technology"  products,  up  34  percent 
from  1989  and  double  the  1986  surplus. 

Although  the  Census  Bureau  calculation  is 
skewed  by  the  inclusion  of  aircraft^whlch 
accounted  for  $26  billion  of  the  surplus  and 
reflects  the  global  orders  of  Boeing  Co.,  the 
world's  leading  aircraft  manufacturer— a  dif- 
ferent measure  that  excludes  aerospace  and 
covers  broader  products  also  showed  promis- 
ing trends.  The  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation reported  that  the  nation's  trade  defi- 
cit in  electonic-based  goods  shrunk  70  per- 
cent last  year  to  $2.7  billion,  with  improve- 
ments registered  in  seven  of  nine  product 
categories. 

Perhaps  most  unexpected,  the  U.S.  shifted 
from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus  in  the  trade  of 
semiconductors,  the  tiny  circuits  at  the 
heart  of  all  electronic  equipment. 

Still  outdistanced  in  the  $58  billion  world- 
wide market  by  Japanese  firms,  U.S. 
chipmakers  eked  out  a  1.6  percentage-point 
gain  in  global  market  share  last  year,  their 
first  improvement  in  a  decade. 

U.S.  computer  companies,  while  losing 
some  ground  overall  in  recent  years,  remain 
strong  leaders  in  two  important  parts  of  the 
business — supercomputers  and  workstations, 
the  fast  desktop  computers  favored  by  sci- 
entists. 

Whether  the  gains  by  American  manufac- 
turers will  slow  down  is  a  matter  for  debate 
among  experts.  Some  worry  that  the  U.S.  ex- 
port boom  will  fizzle  as  economies  in  Europe 
and  Japan  cool  off. 

"The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  outlook  for 
further  improvement  in  manufacturing  [ex- 
ports] is  not  too  great,"  said  C.  Fred 
Bergsten,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics  in  Washington.  But 
many  U.S.  companies  that  have  had  a  taste 
of  success  say  they  realize  they  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  keep  trying  to  improve.  In  a 
speech  two  years  ago,  David  Kearns,  the 
former  Xerox  president  who  launched  the 
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firm's  quality  campaig-n  after  an  eye-opening 
visit  to  Japan,  spoke  for  much  of  American 
industry  when  he  said.  "We  are  in  a  race 
with  no  finish  line." 
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FREE  TRADE:  THE  PATH  TO 
PROSPERITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  country  is  again  at  a  crossroads. 
The  liberation  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
coming  unified  market  in  the  European 
Community  in  1992,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  developing  nations  in  the  Pa- 
cific are  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game.  The  post-World  War  H  period  is 
over.  The  cold  war  is  fast  becoming  his- 
tory. American  supremacy  can  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted;  it  must  be 
earned. 

Our  prosperity  and  national  well- 
being  will  be  determined  to  no  small 
degree  on  international  commerce  and 
how  we  fare  in  a  time  of  global  com- 
petition. We  must  embrace  this  mo- 
ment, accept  the  challenge,  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  leading  the  world  into 
the  era  of  technology,  freedom,  and 
universal  commerce.  If  we  adopt  a  de- 
fensive stance,  opting  to  protect  the 
status  quo,  rather  than  preparing  our- 
selves to  meet  new  challenges  and  seize 
emerging  opportunities,  we  will  be  out- 
maneuvered,  outproduced,  isolated,  and 
left  behind.  A  fact  of  life  coming  into 
focus  is  that  no  nation  can  expect  to 
remain  a  major  economic  force  on  this 
planet  with  protected  markets  and  sub- 
sidized industries.  Maximizing  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce  is  the 
formula  for  success  and  prosperity. 
Free  trade,  to  the  degree  it  can  be 
achieved,  will  be  the  goal  between  na- 
tions bilaterally  and  multilaterally. 
Hold  outs  will  be  left  out. 

Free  trade,  like  freedom  itself,  has 
the  widest  range  of  beneficiaries.  The 
only  losers  are  special  interests  who 
profit  from  the  loss  of  others.  Ben 
Franklin,  early  in  our  country's  his- 
tory of  trade  noted,  "*  *  *  the  more 
free  and  unrestrained  it  is,  the  more  it 
flourishes;  and  the  happier  are  all  the 
nations  concerned  in  it."  He  also  noted 
the  restraints  put  upon  trade  were  the 
work  of  "private  interest,  under  pre- 
tense of  public  good."  The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 

Liberalized  trade  spurs  growth,  in- 
creases productivity,  raises  living 
standards.  With  the  U.S.  economy  suf- 
fering under  the  weight  of  recession, 
nothing  could  be  healthier  than  the  in- 
creased export  and  import  of  goods  and 
services.  Indeed,  since  1986,  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  accounted  for  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  growth  in  gross  national 
product.  Our  exports  rose  from  J246  bil- 


lion in  1986  to  $424  billion  in  1990-a  72- 
percent  increase. 

The  growth  in  exports  in  ttu-n  spurs 
investment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  economy  grew  by  less  than  I 
percent  last  year,  there  was  a  2.4-per- 
cent rise  in  durable  equipment  invest- 
ment. This  is  directly  related  to  a  7.4- 
percent  rise  in  exports.  And  from  1987 
to  1990,  when  total  U.S.  exports  in- 
creased by  49.6  percent,  domestic 
nonresidential  fixed  investment  in- 
creased almost  18  percent.  Much  of 
that  fixed  investment  was  fueled  by  ex- 
ports. Whether  initiated  domestically 
or  from  a  foreign  source,  investment  is 
a  positive  force  that  adds  to  our  eco- 
nomic capacity  and  serves  to  modern- 
ize our  industrial  base. 

Imports,  similarly,  are  a  competitive 
factor    that    restrains    our    domestic 
prices,  serving  the  consumer,  and  are  a 
powerful  incentive  for  domestic  indus- 
try to  keep  costs  down  and  quality  up. 
Yes,  change  eliminates  the  need  for 
some  jobs,   but  as  it  does  it  creates 
other    more    productive    employment. 
The   neoprotectionists   would   have   us 
think  that  maintaining  the  existence 
of  a  job,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  desirable 
end.  But  employment  for  the  sake  of 
employment  is  not  enough.  Work  must 
fill  a  need.  Jobs  created,  or  preserved, 
for  uneconomical  tasks  do  not  enrich 
the  economy  in  general,  or  even  ulti- 
mately the  individual.  It  is  productive 
work,  filling  needs  in  a  cost-effective 
and  efficient  manner,  that  brings  about 
increased  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  raises  the  standard  of  living. 
And   while   protectionism   may   pre- 
serve some  jobs,  increased  exports  cre- 
ate new,  more  productive  ones.  During 
that  same  1987  to  1990  period  when  ex- 
ports grew  by  49.6  percent,  over  8  mil- 
lion new  nonfarm  jobs  were  created,  a 
7.9-percent  increase.  Instead  of  threat- 
ening  our   job   base,    freer    trade   en- 
hances it.   Yes,   increased   trade  does 
mean    increased    competitiveness.     It 
means  that  adjustments  must  be  made, 
reforms  must  be  instituted,  talents  and 
machines  must  be  put  to  their  very 
best  use.  Resources  saved  by  increased 
efficiency  can  be  put  to  use  providing 
capital  investment  in  other  businesses 
or    in    exploiting    new    opportunities 
which  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
and  expanding  employment. 

American  consumers  win  too.  Freer 
trade  for  them  means  access  to  a  global 
marketplace.  When  the  United  States 
lowers  tariffs,  foreign-made  goods  can 
be  sold  for  a  lower  price.  And  when 
quotas  are  eliminated,  all  goods  be- 
come more  competitive.  American  con- 
sumers can  get  the  best  product  for  the 
best  price.  It's  called  value.  Adam 
Smith  made  the  point  eloquently  when 
he  wrote: 

In  every  country,  it  always  Is  and  must  be 
the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell 
it  cheapest.  The  proposition  is  so  very  mani- 
fest, that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  talte  any 
pains  to  prove  it  *  *  *. 


If  consumers  save  money  because  a 
foreign  company  produces  a  better 
product  at  a  lower  price,  other  sectors 
of  our  economy  are  helped.  Leftover 
consumers  dollars  are  spent  elsewhere, 
further  fueling  growth  and  raising  the 
level  of  prosperity.  At  the  same  time, 
lowered  trade  barriers  give  foreign  con- 
sumers the  means  to  purchase  quality 
American-made  goods  and  services 
without  being  gouged  by  import  fees  or 
paying  inflated  prices  because  of  mar- 
ket-distorting quotas.  Any  change  af- 
fecting one's  livelihood  naturally 
causes  anxiety,  but  freer  trade  between 
countries  is  a  win-win  proposition. 
Markets  quickly  adjust  to  such  change 
so  that  worker  displacement  is  mini- 
mized, prices  are  lowered,  and  a  natu- 
ral order  emerges. 

There  are  also  those  who  advocate 
protecting  certain  domestic  industries, 
under  the  guise  of  national  security. 
They  justify  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
tectionism to  consumers  by  insisting 
that  Americans  should  not  be  depend- 
ent on  foreigners.  Overlooking  the  ob- 
vious  Archie   Bunker   mentality   that 
this  reflects,  let  us  note  that  this  is 
precisely    the    argument    Japan    uses 
against  United  States  rice  producers. 
The  Japanese  Government,  bowing  to 
their  own  special  interests  and  playing 
on  the  irrational  fears  of  their  own  Ar- 
chie   Bimker-sans,    insists    that    their 
country  must  be  completely  self-suffi- 
cient in  rice  production,  even  though  it 
means  that  Japanese  consumers  pay  up 
to  five  times  the  world  price  for  rice. 
Let  us  concede  that  until  a  new  com- 
mercial   world    order    emerges,    some 
trading    exceptions    may    have    to    be 
made,  even  though  it  is  a  result  of  par- 
anoia.  But  these  exceptions  must  be 
limited.  In  the  end  they  hurt  people  of 
whatever  country  they  are  designed  to 
protect. 

In  the  United  States,   for  example, 
this  tack  was  used  in  an  attempt  to 
protect    the    domestic    steel    industry 
three  decades  ago.  The  argument  was 
made  that  U.S.  steel  producers  would 
go  out  of  business  due  to  stiff  foreign 
competition,    putting    our    Nation    at 
risk.  But  protecting  steel  would  simply 
have  added  to  the  cost  of  producing 
every  product  in  America,  making  all 
the  rest  less  competitive.  In  reality, 
even    with    totally    free    trade,    it    is 
ulikely    that   any    domestic    industry 
would  ever  be  completely  wiped  out.  In 
fact,  steel  mills  continue  to  operate  in 
America  today  and  many  axe  flourish- 
ing with  updated,  cost-effective  equip- 
ment and  state-of-the-art  technology, 
improvements  initiated  to  counter  the 
challenge  of  foreign  competition.  Keep- 
ing the  old  inefficient  mills  open  and 
complacent  under  a  protectionist  um- 
brella would  have  been  the  worst  alter- 
native. It  would  have  distorted  price 
and  risked  an  untold  number  of  jobs  in 
other  industries. 
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tries are  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
parts  and  customers  will  go  to  war 
with  each  other.  Frederick  Bastiat  ob- 
served early  in  the  last  century,  "When 
goods  do  not  cross  borders,  soldiers 
will."  In  our  highly  technological  age 
we  can  add  a  corollary  to  that,  "when 
goods  cross  borders,  soldiers  will  not." 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  international 
commerce  has  come  to  the  forefront  of 
public  debate  in  America.  Indeed,  the 
paramount  issue  we  will  decide  this 
year— more  vital  to  our  country's  fu- 
ture than  gun  control  or  civil  rights 
legislation — is  the  continuation  of 
■fast  track"  authority  for  the  approval 
of  trade  agreements.  This  authority 
was  first  granted  to  the  President  in 
the  1974  Trade  Act  and  it  was  most  re- 
cently reauthorized  in  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1988.  Recognizing  that 
trade  pacts  necessarily  require  conces- 
sions in  one  area  in  exchange  for  ad- 
vantages in  another.  Congress  chose  in 
1974  to  approve  or  disapprove  such 
agreements  with  an  up-or-down  vote.  It 
was  recognized  that  ultimately,  a  trade 
agreement  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
so  that  its  overall  impact  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  assessed. 

With  the  fast-track  authority.  Con- 
gress ensures  that  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  bargaining  table  will  be 
the  same  one  voted  on  at  home.  This 
gives  the  President  increased  negotiat- 
ing power,  when  his  counterparts  know 
with  certainty  that  the  agreement 
they  have  worked  so  hard  to  attain  v/ill 
not  be  altered,  nitpicked  to  death,  by 
legislators  with  parochial  interests.  In 
absence  of  such  assurance,  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  understandably  reluctant 
to  make  the  tough  concessions  nec- 
essary to  reach  agreements.  Further- 
more. Congress,  by  granting  fast-track 
authority,  invites  itself  to  be  involved 
in  the  negotiating  process,  where  their 
interests  can  be  incorporated  into  any 
agreement. 

Fast-track  authority  is  not  a  deci- 
sion to  approve  any  trade  agreement. 
At  most,  it  gives  impetus  to  beginning 
negotiations.  It  is  the  prerequisite  to 
bringing  the  parties  to  the  table.  It 
would  be  economic  lunacy  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  shy  away  from  even  dis- 
cussing the  potential  of  expanding 
trade  with  other  countries.  Maintain- 
ing the  fast  track  will  keep  trade  liber- 
alization efforts  viable,  strengthen  the 
backbone  of  our  negotiators,  and  ener- 
gize America's  efforts  to  open  world 
markets  through  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  extend  the 
fast-track  authority,  it  will  be  in  effect 
through  June  1,  1993.  and  will  apply  to 
any  agreement  reached  under  the  Uru- 
guay round  of  the  GATT  negotiations, 
a  bilateral  trade  pact  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  or  a  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  with 
Mexico  and  Canada. 


The  GATT,  or  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  is  an  assemblage  of 
108  nations  which  have  banded  together 
to  promote  freer  trade  and  exchange. 
Since  1986.  the  GATT  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  Uruguay  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  This  hard  fought 
round  has  targeted  global  trade  bar- 
riers in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  serv- 
ices, investments,  and  intellectual 
property  rights. 

For  the  United  States,  achieving  suc- 
cess in  the  Uruguay  round  is  critical. 
Lower  tariff  and  fewer  nontariff  bar- 
riers on  manufactured  products  and 
other  goods  will  increase  U.S.  output 
by  over  SI  trillion  over  the  next  10 
years.  This  will  mean  an  additional 
$16,000  for  every  American  family  of 
four.  Adopting  definable  rules  that  pro- 
tect intellectual  property  rights  will 
stem  the  loss  of  $60  billion  annually 
through  the  theft  and  counterfeiting  of 
our  citizens'  ideas,  creations,  and  dis- 
coveries. An  agreement  will  also  mean 
new  markets  for  U.S.  service  firms, 
whose  exports  are  currently  valued  at 
$115  billion  annually  and  which  gen- 
erate 90  percent  of  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  And  an  opening  of  world 
markets  to  investment  would  further 
boost  U.S.  exports,  because  investment 
now  generates  $240  billion,  or  two- 
thirds,  of  total  U.S.  exports  in  goods. 

The  significance  of  agriculture  is 
clear.  It's  one  of  the  highest  trade-rule 
hurdles  to  jump,  but  if  rules  establish- 
ing fair  competition  and  new.  open 
markets  are  agreed  to.  the  world  will 
be  better  fed  and  more  prosperous. 
Americans  especially  will  benefit.  Our 
farmers  currently  lead  the  world  with 
more  than  $40  billion  in  annual  ex- 
ports. They  stand  to  increase  that  if 
freer  trade  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  Japan  can  be  achieved. 

And  by  including,  for  the  first  time, 
the  full  participation  of  developing 
countries  in  the  global  trading  system, 
U.S.  exports  from  all  sectors  may  well 
increase  by  $200  billion  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Finally,  strengthened  rules  covering 
dispute  settlement,  antidumping,  sub- 
sidies and  trade  remedy  provisions  will 
provide  a  new  degree  of  predictability 
in  access  to  foreign  markets  and  ensure 
fair  trade. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  failure  to 
consummate  the  Uruguay  round  will 
not  only  deny  all  these  benefits,  but 
will  increase  the  pressure,  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally,  for  protec- 
tionism. Let's  not  kid  ourselves,  a 
sharp  move  away  from  open  markets 
and  a  reduction  in  international  com- 
merce will  induce  a  global  recession  as 
it  did  during  the  1930's.  And  while  con- 
tinuation of  fast-track  authority  does 
not  guarantee  success  for  GATT,  the 
denial  of  fast  track  will  undoubtedly 
bring  an  end  to  the  Uruguay  round.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  a  freer, 
more  prosperous,  interdependent  plan- 
et— a      global      village      as      Marshal 
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McLuhan  once  termed  it.  Or  we  can 
protect  ourselves  in  enclaves  of  stag- 
nating economies  and  fearful  people. 

Of  more  immediate  sigrnificance  to  us 
is  the  proposed  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico.  In  1990,  trade  between  our 
two  nations  totaled  about  $59  billion.  A 
free  trade  agreement  could  propel  that 
number  many  times  higher.  In  recent 
years,  Mexico  has  made  great  changes 
in  its  trade  policies,  lowering  its  bar- 
riers to  imports  of  goods  and  services. 
A  free  trade  agreement  would  not  only 
build  upon  the  movement  toward  free 
enterprise  that  is  already  taking  place, 
but  it  would  make  permanent  the  re- 
forms instituted  thus  far  by  President 
Salinas.  And  it  would  send  an  unmis- 
takable signal  to  Mexico  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  supports  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  economy  and  to  reduce  its  ex- 
ternal debt. 

Even  now,  Mexico  is  among  the 
more-open  nations,  developed  or  devel- 
oping. Mexico  is  already  America's 
third  largest  trading  partner.  Fully  70 
percent  of  her  exports  come  to  the 
United  States  and  she  remains  the 
largest  untapped  market  in  North 
America.  Since  1986,  when  Mexico 
started  liberalizing.  United  States  ex- 
ports there  have  gone  from  $12.4  billion 
in  1986  to  $28.4  billion  in  1990,  more 
than  double. 

What's  more,  estimates  indicate  that 
for  every  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
merchandise  the  United  States  exports 
to  Mexico,  20,000  United  States  jobs  are 
generated.  A  Department  of  Labor 
analysis  suggests  that  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  will  bring  a  net 
increase  of  between  44.000  and  64,000 
jobs  in  the  United  States  over  10  years, 
with  the  bulk  of  them  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

There  is,  we  must  recognize,  fear  in 
some  circles  of  any  agreement  that  will 
Increase  access  to  less  costly  Mexican 
labor.  But  if  lower  wages  were  all  im- 
portant, our  major  economic  competi- 
tion would  not  be  Japan  and  Germany. 
Low  wage  levels  alone  do  not  make  up 
for  other  factors.  While  Mexican  labor 
will  certainly  be  an  asset  used  by  some 
less  sophisticated  industries,  the  high- 
ly educated,  skilled,  and  productive 
U.S.  work  force  will  be  the  source  of 
much  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
needed  to  elevate  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy. As  Mexico  develops  its  infrastruc- 
ture, including  transportation  and 
communications,  proximity  and  avail- 
ability of  high-quality  suppliers  in  the 
United  States  will  ensure  us  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese.  Far  from  damaging  our  man- 
ufacturing sector,  a  United  States- 
Mexico  FTA  will  expand  market  oppor- 
tunities for  both  our  nations  and  thus 
prosperity  for  both  our  peoples. 

Increased  prosperity  and  employment 
opportunities  in  Mexico  will  have  other 
benefits  to  the  United  States.  First,  it 
opens  a  new  market  for  our  goods  as 
Mexico's  consumers  become  more  afflu- 
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ent.  Second,  the  wave  of  illegal  Mexi- 
can immigration  to  the  United  States 
may  be  cut  to  a  trickle.  Mexicans  want 
to  provide  for  their  families  and  to  do 
so  with  dignity.  Freer  trade  and  ex- 
panding our  economies  will  change  our 
relationship  for  the  better.  If  Mexico 
succeeds,  we  succeed. 

But  perhaps  most  salient  is  that  the 
economic  progress  that  flows  from  a 
free-trade  agreement  will  provide  Mex- 
ico the  financial  resources  it  needs  to 
deal  with  its  environmental  challenges. 
A  poor  Mexico  will  continue  to  pollute 
because  it  has  no  option. 

In  similar  ways,  the  establishment  of 
a  North  American  frt-e-trade  area,  en- 
compassing Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico,  will  bring  together  the 
combined  power  of  our  three  econo- 
mies, including  some  360  million  con- 
sumers and  total  output  of  $6  trillion, 
and  create  the  world's  largest  market. 
Since  1980,  combined  United  States 
exports  to  Mexico  and  Canada  doubled, 
rising  from  $65  billion  to  $111  billion. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  exports  to  our 
neighbors  has  been  substantially  faster 
than  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
1988  free-trade  agreement  with  Canada 
was  the  key  that  unlocked  the  door.  A 
continentwide  free-trade  area  will  not 
only  unleash  new  wealth-creating  en- 
terprise in  our  three  countries,  but  will 
assist  us  in  competing  in  a  global  econ- 
omy where  there  is  already  an  active 
trade  bloc  in  Asia,  and  Europe's  ver- 
sion is  scheduled  to  come  online  in 
1992. 

If  there  is  no  greater  power  than  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  it  is  time 
for  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Can- 
ada to  tear  down  the  barriers  to  trade 
and  commerce  among  our  peoples.  In 
doing  so  our  nations  will  create  jobs, 
increase  productivity,  stimulate  in- 
vestment, and  elevate  the  living  stand- 
ards of  all  our  people.  We  can  be 
trapped  by  our  fears  or  we  can  be 
emboldened  by  our  dreams.  Together 
we  will  build  a  better  future  and  we 
will  do  it  with  our  neighbors  and  our 
friends  at  our  side. 

America  can  no  longer  view  itself  as 
an  oasis  of  liberty  in  a  world  where 
governments  still  commit  genocide 
with  poison  gas,  crush  their  own  people 
with  tanks,  and  starve  dissident  civil- 
ians into  submission.  Microchips,  com- 
puters, satellites,  fiber  optics,  digital 
components,  ceramic  building  mate- 
rials that  did  not  exist  a  decade  ago. 
these  are  the  economic  tools  that  are 
changing  forever  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  They  are  an  irresistible  force  for  a 
freer  economy.  Milton  Friedman,  one 
of  the  foremost  economists  in  America, 
has  written  that  "Economic  freedom  is 
an  essential  requisite  for  political  free- 
dom." So  let  us  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism.  The  problems  can  be  solved, 
the  challenges  met,  the  obstacles  over- 
come. The  human  impulses  that  drive 
mankind  to  achieve,  create,  and  build, 
will  also  open  the  door  to  a  freer  world 


where  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  the  God-given  right  of 
every  individual.  And  Americans  as 
usual,  will  lead  the  way. 

a  2140 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  time  that  he  has  taken 
out  this  evening  for  this  special  order. 
Before  I  say  anything,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  and  all  those  who  have 
had  to  stay  so  long.  I  have  had  a  little 
break  since  I  was  last  down  here,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  plan  to  take  a  long 
period  of  time,  but  I  would  like  just  to 
underscore  a  couple  of  points  that  my 
able  colleague  from  Long  Beach  has 
made. 

First  of  all.  I  think  that  focusing  on 
this  issue  that  trade  not  aid  is  one 
which  has  not  been  discussed  greatly 
but  is  one  that  I  think  our  colleagues 
should  be  made  aware  of.  We  in  this 
House  consistently  are  arguing  that  we 
need  to  provide  much  needed  foreign 
assistance  to  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  is  that  rather  than 
constantly  transferring  the  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  of  the  American 
workers  to  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
assist  with  their  humanitarian  needs, 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  en- 
coiu-age  economic  expansion  in  these 
places.  And  the  best  example  imag- 
inable is  Mexico.  There  are  88  million 
Mexicans.  These  people  obviously  do 
not  have  the  standard  of  living  which 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. And  if  we  are  able  to  reduce  this 
unbelievable  barrier,  it  will  help  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. And  if  we  are  able  to  lift  their 
economy,  we  clearly  will  not  be  in  a 
position  where  Congress  will  be  looking 
at  providing  foreign  assistance  pack- 
ages. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  If  my  colleague 
would  yield  back,  earlier  on  this 
evening  we  heard  about  the  Mexican 
national  population  as  if  all  the  Mexi- 
can people  were  very  poor  people. 
There  are  some  very  poor  people  in 
Mexico  that  we  should  be  concerned 
about  because  that  affects  us.  They  are 
our  neighbors. 

But  let  us  also  note  that  Mexico  has 
a  very  large  middle  class,  and  with 
President  Salinas  reforming  the  sys- 
tem there  and  with  more  reforms  com- 
ing along,  that  middle  class  is  going  to 
expand.  Mexico,  perhaps,  has  15  million 
to  20  million  people  who  are  considered 
middle  class  by  their  standards,  people 
who  are  consumers  and  are  ready  to 
buy  our  products  if  they  are  available. 
Those  people  would  provide  an  instant 
market,  a  market  that  is  bigger  than 
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the  country  of 
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ROHRAI  ACHER. 


I  think  that 
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taking  out  ti 
would  like  to 
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going  to  create  a  situ- 
1  benefit  us  in  the  area 
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United  States  tech- 
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me,  as  I  know  my  friend 

of  the  fact,  that  we 
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congratulate  my  friend 

oquent  remarks.   I  was 


not  here  for  all  of  them,  but  I  will  look 
back  at  the  Congressional  Record  and 
read  them. 

I  appreciate  his  enthusiastic  support 
for  what  we  all  believe  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  giving  President  Bush 
the  fast-track  authority  which  he  well 
deserves. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ridge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHIFF)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RiTTER.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  on  May  21. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  for  60  minutes  on  May  21,  22,  and 
23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  today,  and 
on  May  21. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  May  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

B.v  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHIFF)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Paxon. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Bliley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  (Jordon. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  WOLPE. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

9.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "The  Dome  of  the 
United  States  Capitol:  An  Architectural  His- 
tory", prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month,"  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  22,  1991,  as  "National  Desert  Storm  Re- 
servists Day." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
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journed  until  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  1991  on  programs  and  projects  that 
constitute  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI],  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189,  sec- 
tion 224(a)  (103  Stat.  1398);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
and  cost  of  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO  as  re- 
flected in  the  OPQ  response  and  defense 
budget  request,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  certain  youth  programs 
under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  meeting  related  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  on  Friday,  May  17, 
1991,  in  Paris,  France;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  administration's  position 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1415;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1324.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  limited  introduction  of  United  States 
forces  into  northern  Iraq  for  emergency  re- 
lief purposes  for  the  Kurdish  people  (H.  Doc. 
No.  102-86);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Office  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man- 
agement), Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  report  detailing  the  ex- 
penditure of  fiscal  year  1990  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  funds 
will  be  delayed  until  July  5,  1991,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-189,  section  3141(c)  (1),  (2)  (103 
Stat.  1680):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  supplement  to  the  report,  "Military 
Bases;  Letters  and  Requests  Received  on 
Proposed  Closures  and  Realignments"  (GAO/ 
NSLAS-91-224S,  May  17,  1991),  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-510,  section  2903(d)(5)(B)  (104 
Stat.  1812);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Operations. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Physi- 
cian Payment  Review  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  recommendations 
on  the  fee  update  and  Medicare  volume  per- 
formance standards  for  1992,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-239,  section  6102(d)(9)  (103 
Stat.  2187);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By    Mrs.    BYRON    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Cardin,   Mr.   Ddcon.   Mr.   Erdreich. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  Of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  PiCKETT,  and 
Mr.  WOLF): 
H.R.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  lumjj-sum 
alternative   form   of  annuity   option   under 
each  of  chapters  83  and  84  of  such  title  be 
made  available  to  any  terminally  ill  individ- 
ual who  would  be  eligible  for  a  disability  an- 
nuity; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  expand 
pension  coverage.  improve  pension 
protability,  increase  retirement  savings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUGHES): 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
States  to  transfer  to  part  D  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  allotted  for  parts  B  and 
C;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
consumer  protection  demonstration  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  expand  the 
preventive  health  services  program  to  in- 
clude disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
States  to  transfer  between  parts  B  and  C  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  such  parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  bonds  payable  in  gold  coin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FLAKE: 

H.R.  2396.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  su- 
pervision, regulation,  and  examination  of 
foreign  bank  operations  in  the  United 
States,  to  enhance  cooperation  with  foreign 
banking  supervisors,  to  improve  reporting  of 
bank  stock  loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KLUG: 

H.R.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to  the  labeling  of  milk;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (by  request): 

H.R.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  export  from  and 
import  into  the  United  States  of  hazardous 
and  additional  waste  except  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

MORRISON) 

H.R.  2399.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  research  and  development  and  dem- 
onstration activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 


By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dardem,  Mr.  Sisisky-,  Mr. 
Rowland,   Mr.   Schulze,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Ray): 
H.R.   2400.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  wise  stewardship  of  wetlands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Public   Works   and   Transportation   and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself,  Mr.  JOHN- 
SON of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  DORGAN  of 
North  Dakota,   Mr.   Stallings,   Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  and  Mr.  Grandy): 
H.R.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  provide 
credit    assistance    to    qualified    beginning 
farmers  and   ranchers,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  2402.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  2,3.6-Trimethylphenol  (TMP);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  2403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  reasonable  price  en- 
hancement to  milk  producers,  greater  milk 
price  stability,  and  minimum  income  protec- 
tion to  milk  producers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER.  and  Mr.  Brown): 
H.R.  2404.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993,  and  1994,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  MOL- 
lohan,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
PosHARD,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Wiluams. 
Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Sk  el- 
ton.      Mr.      Hammerschmidt,      Mr. 
Faleomavaega,     Mr.     Nussle,     Mr. 
SMrrn  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Upton,        Mr.        Sarpalius,        Mr. 
Holloway,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Laughun,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  and  Mr.  Lightfootk 
H.R.    2405.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  qualified  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals serving  in  technical  positions  in 
clinical  laboratories  serving  rursd  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakou.  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wiluams.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Rahall): 
H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  mergers  and  service  allocations 
entered  into  by  certain  hospitals  in  low  pop- 
ulation areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
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Penny,  Mr 
Mr.  Petri 
Mr.  QuiLLH^ 
GEL.  Mr 
TER,    Mr. 
Mr 
Skelton. 

LINGS,  Mr. 
SUNDQUIST 

Mr. 
Mrs 

WILLIAMS, 

Fazio,  Mr. 
Mr.    Neal 

HOCHBRUECkNER 

Saxton,    \  r. 

ROULES,    M' 

of  Coloradp 

Dakota. 

Mr.  Livingston 

ana,    Mr. 

Hatcher, 

TER   of 

Rogers 


Wr. 

MILLI  R 

llr. 


Row  Li  .ND 

Mr. 


Vale>  nNE 

VUCA  NOVICH. 


Ne  » 
M-. 


Hammersciimidt 


VOLKJ  ER, 

llr. 


Mr. 


Lewis  of 
Texas,  Mr 
Mr 

Carolina 
Mr.    Upto! 
necticut, 
Evans,  Mi 
and  Mr. 
H.R.  2407.  A  bill 
and  Research 
1991  ■'•,  to  the 
By  Mr. 
H.R.  2406.  A  bill 
States  Code,  to 
of  a  flag  of  the 
ual  who  serves  a 
Forces  in  a  hostile 
war;  to  the 
By  Mr. 
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are  eligrible  for 
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By  Mr 
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responsible  trade 
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Weber.  Mr.  allard,  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Bar- 
Barrett,   Mr.   Bateman, 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Bry- 
B^;nning.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Chap- 
Clement,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Costello,   Mr.   Davis, 
Mr.    DICKINSON,    Mr. 

.  DURBIN.  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of 

Mr.  E.MERS0N,  Mr.  Eng- 

tsPY,  Mr.  GILCHREST,  Mr. 

GORDON,  Mr.  Grandy, 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 

Ir.    HORTON,    Mr.    HOUGH- 

IfUBBARD,    Mr.    HUTTO,    Mr. 

Ireland,   Mr.  Jenkins, 

Georgria,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 

Mr.   Kyl,   Mr.   Laughlin, 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.   McCandless.   Mr. 

Mr.      McCrery.      Mr. 

Mr.      MCDERMOTT.      Mr. 

McMillen  of  Maryland. 

of    Washington.     Mr. 

.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 

Olin,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 

Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

'Virginia.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 

Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price, 

Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Ran- 

RAvenel.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Rrr- 

lOBERTS.     Mrs.     ROUKEMA, 

Mr.     SCHAEFER.     Mr. 

SLATTERY.    Mr.    STAL- 

Stearns.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 

Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Tanner, 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 

Mr.   Walsh,   Mr. 

Hr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 

Harris.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

of   North    Carolina.    Mr. 

Mr.     Early.     Mr. 

HOLLOWAY.    Mr.    Mav- 

Hunter.  Mr.  Campbell 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South 

GILLMOR.     Mr.     WOLPE. 

.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 

:.,EWis    of   California.    Mr. 

r.  Erdreich.  Ms.  Slaugh- 

York.   Mr.   Baker.   Mr. 

Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

Mr.     Kolbe.     Mr. 

Georgia.    Mr.    Smith    of 

FUSTER.  Mr.   Sarpalius, 

Mr.   JONES   of  North 

Solomon.  Mr.  Fields. 

Mrs.   Johnson   of  Con- 

.  Camp.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 

Cunningham,  Ms.  Horn. 


cal  forest  resources;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Agriculture,  and  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 


THJAFICANT): 

entitled,  "Farm  Animal 
Facilities  Protection  Act  of 
Comn  littee  on  Agriculture. 
TRATICANT: 

to  amend  title  10,  United 

provide  for  the  distribution 

Unjted  States  to  each  indlvid- 

a  member  of  the  Armed 

area  during  a  period  of 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

WAL  CER: 

M  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
to  extend  the  period  for 
distributions  made  in  connec- 
o{  a  subsidiary  corporation 
rjllover  treatment;  to  the 
Wa:  rs  and  Means. 
RIN.^LDO: 

Jiiint  resolution  relating  to 
ind  conservation  of  tropi- 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

128.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the 
reversion  of  condemned  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

129.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  a 
balanced  Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  un- 
funded Federal  mandates;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rel- 
ative to  the  national  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  GOODUNG. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Cunningham. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Spratt.  and  Mr. 
Harris. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
AuCoin.  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bruce. 
and  Mr.  HOPKINS. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.  RriTER. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  WOLPE,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr. 
FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Costello,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  GEJDENSON,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah,  Mr.  AUCOIN, 
Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Grandy.  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

H.R.  650:  Mrs.  BOXER  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  651:  Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  678:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  722:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  723:  Mrs.  UNSOELD. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  SLATTERY  and  Mr.  CLINOER. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  830:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor Of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Pickett,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 
Cardin. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and 
Mr.  Davis. 


H.R.  951:  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Smffh  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bli- 
ley, Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  GORDON  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  GOODLING  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  PRICE. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1093:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  FROST,  and 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dooley.  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  1132:  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,   Mr.   Guarini,   and   Mr. 

WAXMAN. 

H.R.  1177:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  STARK,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.        Mr.        Pickett.        and        Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  1218:  Mr.  REED  and  Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  PARKER.  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH, 
and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  California.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Gallo.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1306:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  FOGLIETTA, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  1326:  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1345:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  TORRES,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Ms. 
Long,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Bacchus,  and  Mr.  hughes. 

H.R.  1365:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1392:  Mr.  DARDEN. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  BLILEY  and  Ms.  ROS- 
Lehtinen. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  UPTON,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Smfth 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr. 
Kolbe. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 

H.R.  1495:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Cunger.   Mr.   DooLnrLE.   Mr.   Jontz,   Mr. 
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Hancock,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Sarpauus. 

H.R.  1559:  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr. 

MCHUGH. 
H.R.  1669:  Mr.  FROST  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  BACCHUS,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  WALSH,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Sund- 
QuiST,  and  Ms.  Dakar. 

H.R.  1771:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1816:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr. 
DOWNEY,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  1900:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  1916:  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld.   - 

H.R.  1920:  Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

H.R.  1921:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
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H.R.  1968:  Mr.  KLUG. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  2027:  Mr.  KiLDEE  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  2031:  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Klug. 

H.R.  2056:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  2063:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
HORTON.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bonior,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2164:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia. 

H.R.  2189:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr. 
Camp. 

H.R.  2212:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Dooley,  Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Ddcon. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  HANCOCK. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  KENNEDY. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  BURTON  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.    2363:    Mr.    OBERSTAR,    Mr.    OWENS   of 

Utah,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 


H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr. 

SOLARZ. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Sundquist,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  lipinski,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  GiLMAN.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kanjorsh.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kolter,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  jontz. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr 
Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  McNulty. 
and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Wyden.  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Bacchus  and  Mr.  Weldon. 
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CUBAN  IND  SPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WM. 


OF 


May  20,  marks  the 
jndependence.  This 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  20,  1991 


S.  BROOMnEID 

MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ( >F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai .  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIEI.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
B9th  anniversary  of  Cuban 
is  a  day  that  brings  pride 
into  the  hearts  of  be  th  Cubans  and  Americans. 
With  tiTe  help  of  t}ie  United  States  and  the 
American  people,  Cuba  won  independence 
from  ttie  harsh  rul^  of  Spain,  and  aspired  to 
buikj  a  free  and  pr( 


tries  that  still  suffer  under  totalitarian  repres- 
sion, not  decrease  them. 

Lets  not  quit  while  we  are  ahead.  Lets  cele- 
brate Cuban  independence  day  by  maintaining 
our  commitment  to  Radio  and  TV  Marti. 


Tragically,  ttie 
for  such  a  future 
Fidel  Castro's  Coi 
has  not  only  failed 
for  a  better  future 
he  has  made  his 
dependent  on  the 

May  20  marks  tl 
pendent  Cuba, 
Marti,  named  after 
fighter,  Jose  Man 


'  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  idencirws  scatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Mattel]  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM:  LET'S 
MAKE  SURE  THE  CURE  IS  NOT 
WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE 


rous  future. 

s  of  the  Cuban  people 

ive  tjeen  put  on  hold  by 

lunist  dk:tatorship.  Castro 

;o  deliver  on  his  promises 

or  the  Cutjan  people,  but 

untry  almost  completely 

viet  Union. 

founding  not  only  of  inde- 

also  of  Radio  and  TV 

e  famous  Cuban  freedom 

Radio  Marti  is  celebrating 

its  sixth  anniversary!,  and  TV  Marti  its  first. 

The  collapse  of  (ommunism  and  the  rise  of 
democracy  throughout  the  worid  were  due  in 
part  to  United  Stales-supported  international 
broadcasting,  such  as  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Euiope.  The  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Euope  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  natioial  identity  that  the  Com- 
munists were  workiDg  to  eradrcate.  Radio  and 
TV  Marti  are  servin  j  ttie  same  purpose  for  the 
Cuban  people.  Rac  io  and  TV  Marti  help  keep 
hope  alive  in  the  t  earts  of  the  Cuban  people 
by  circumventing  Clommunist  censorship  and 
broadcasting  valual  He  news  and  entertainment 
programs.  On  Jaruary  11,  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal  confirmed  that  "Radio  Marti  is  the 
most  listened-to  station  on  the  island."  Both 
serve  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  in  Castro's  dic- 
tatorship. 

Unfortunately,  Radio  and  TV  Marti  have 
their  critics.  Some  say  that  they  only  serve  to 
hurt  our  relations  v  ith  Cuba,  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  money  ve  spend  on  them,  that  the 
Castro  regime  is  cnly  jamming  them  anyway. 
This  year,  some  aie  talking  about  either  shut- 
ting down  TV  Marti  or  seriously  cutting  its 
funding. 

Such  actions  wiiuW  be  very  short-sighted. 
The  Soviet  Union  { nd  other  Communist  states 
jammed  Radk>  Fres  Europe  and  the  Voice  of 
America  for  years ,  but  eventually  relented. 
Castro's  efforts  to  am  TV  Marti  only  sen/e  to 
highlight  his  hetghti  ined  sense  of  insecurity. 

Terminating  or  s  waling  back  TV  Marti  wouW 
provide  Castro  a  great  political  victory  at  a 
lime  when  his  regiine  is  under  its  rTX)St  serious 
challenge  in  30  years.  It  wouW  send  a  signal 
that  ttie  United  Stdles  has  towered  its  concern 
about  human  nghls  and  individual  liberties  in 
Cuba.  Given  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe, 
we  should  increas!  our  efforts  in  ott>er  courv 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  easy  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  the  Nation's  health  policy  should  be:  we 
need  to  lower  costs,  increase  access,  and 
maintain  quality. 

Surely,  everyone  shares  these  goals.  I  just 
wish  it  were  as  easy  to  implement  them  as  it 
is  to  say  them. 

Our  country  faces  a  terrible  dilemma.  The 
more  we  expect  from  medicine,  the  more  cost- 
ly health  care  biecomes.  Health  care  spending 
has  tripled  since  1 970. 

These  costs  have  made  health  insurance 
too  expensive  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Today,  37  million  Americans  have  no  health 
insurance  and  do  not  qualify  for  Government 
programs.  Of  all  the  States,  Texas  ranks  next 
to  last  in  terms  of  health  care  coverage — 27 
percent  of  all  Texans  are  not  covered. 

The  burden  of  health  care  costs  on  busi- 
ness is  tremendous.  The  costs  of  providing 
health  care  benefits  to  employees  jumped  21 
percent  from  1989  to  1990.  These  costs  hurt 
our  country's  competitiveness.  Businesses 
now  spend  one-fourth  of  their  profits  on  health 
care. 

These  costs  undermine  the  Government's 
efforts  to  control  the  deficit.  The  employer  tax 
deduction  for  health  care  benefits  will  cost  the 
Treasury  S33  billion  in  1992.  Only  two  other 
deductions — one  for  pensions  and  the  other 
for  home  mortgage  interest — cost  more. 

Medicare  is  the  fasting  growing  part  of  the 
Federal  budget.  It  will  surpass  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  next  century  if  current  trends  con- 
tinue. 

The  administration's  response  has  been  to 
cut  Medicare  reimbursements  to  hospitals  and 
physicians.  Congress  has  agreed  to  some  of 
these  cuts  but  not  before  reducing  their  size. 
This  year  for  the  first  time.  Congress  has  re- 
jected all  the  administration's  proposals  for 
more  cuts. 

We  have  cut  Medicare  to  the  point  where 
providers  have  no  choice  but  to  nnake  up  the 
losses  by  increasing  the  charges  to  private 
pay  patients.  We  are  simply  reinforcing  the 
cycle  of  irx;reasing  ttie  cost  of  private  insur- 
ance and  pushing  more  people  onto  the  rolls 
of  the  uninsured. 


Piecemeal  reforms  like  Medtoare  cuts  will 
accomplish  nothing  in  the  long  run.  Congress 
has  begun  to  focus  its  attention  on  com- 
prehensive reform.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  on  which  I  serve,  recently  held  a 
series  of  hearings  and  a  weekend  retreat  on 
various  reform  proposals. 

Many  proponents  of  reform  want  to  estab- 
lish a  single  payer  system.  Everyone  in  the 
country  would  t>e  eligible  for  care,  and  all  pro- 
viders would  be  reimbursed  at  rates  set  na- 
tionally. Waiting  lines  would  replace  the  ability 
to  pay  as  the  basis  for  rationing  care. 

Another  series  of  proposals  would  reform 
the  private  insurance  mari<et.  In  today's  mar- 
ket, there's  more  competition  on  the  ability  to 
weed  out  high  risk  individuals  than  on  the  abil- 
ity to  control  costs.  During  the  1980's.  over- 
head costs  of  health  insurers  rose  faster  than 
the  health  care  costs.  The  overhead  costs  for 
marketing  and  administration  increased  by  93 
percent  while  the  benefits  paid  increased  by 
77  percent. 

To  fix  this  problem,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  proposed  making  everyone  insur- 
able by  establishing  uniform  rules  for  eligibility, 
tjenefits,  and  procedures  for  filing  claims.  The 
GAO  would  also  set  national  expenditure  caps 
to  control  costs. 

Another  insurance  reform  would  eliminate 
the  practice  of  experier>ce  rating  which  causes 
insurance  costs  for  small  employers  with  high 
claims  to  increase  rapidly.  Yet  another  plan 
that  has  t)een  hotiy  debated  for  many  years  is 
to  require  all  employers  to  provide  health  in- 
surance. Before  Congress  moves  enact  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan,  I  tjelieve  we 
should  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  for  improv- 
ing access  to  the  private  insurance  market. 

But  unless  we  control  costs,  any  plan  that 
guarantees  access  will  be  too  costiy. 

Controlling  costs  is  no  easy  task.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  have  t>een  working  on  cost 
control  for  the  last  10  years  with  mixed  suc- 
cess. Costs  would  t>e  higher  if  it  were  not  for 
these  efforts.  But  we  still  have  a  major  prob- 
lem. Medical  costs  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  11 
percent. 

Economics  teaches  us  that  increasing  de- 
mand should  lower  prices  as  long  the  supply 
of  servtoes  is  not  restricted.  But  this  has  not 
happened  with  health  care.  For  example,  the 
supply  of  doctors  has  been  increasing,  but 
doctors'  salaries  increased  75  percent  faster 
than  the  rate  of  inflation  during  the  1980's. 

The  cause  of  this  problem  is  probably  that 
consumers  do  not  shop  for  price;  they  shop 
for  quality.  This  suggests  the  need  for  a  new 
sti'ategy  for  negotiating  prices.  Some  large 
companies  have  actively  sought  to  purchase 
health  care  based  on  the  value  of  the  servtoes 
purchased.  Companies  like  Southwestern  Bell, 
Chevron,  and  Honeywell  have  reduced  tfieir 
annual  cost  increases  from  20  percent  to  10 
percent. 

Managed  care  programs  eliminate  the  need 
for  consumers  to  shop  for  sen/ices.  They  have 
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generally  been  more  successful  at  controlling 
prices.  But  ttiese  gains  are  often  offset  by 
prices  increases  for  those  not  enrolled  in  man- 
aged care  programs. 

The  fee  for  sen/ice  plans  have  the  inherent 
problem  of  removing  the  insurance  company 
from  any  direct  negotiation  over  the  prices  that 
are  paid.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  leap  to  a 
national  price  control  system  for  this  reason 
without  looking  at  intermediate  steps. 

We  need  to  develop  better  alternatives  to 
controlling  prices.  Hospitals  have  tjeen  suc- 
cessful at  reducing  the  average  length  of  stay 
for  Medicare  patients  by  17  percent  from  1978 
to  1989.  It  is  ironic  that  hospitals  are  now  tak- 
ir>g  so  much  heat  for  a  lower  occupancy  rate 
that  is  the  natural  result  of  shorter  hospital 
stays. 

Congress  has  started  to  fund  research  on 
the  effectiveness  of  medical  practices.  Surpris- 
ingly little  work  has  b)een  done  to  determine 
the  best  medical  practices.  Our  medical 
schools  are  very  good  at  teaching  the  theories 
of  medicine,  but  we  need  to  have  a  better 
handle  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge — it  is  called  out- 
comes research — we  can  eliminate  unneces- 
sary procedures  and  control  the  number  of 
times  that  expensive  procedures  are  used.  But 
the  results  of  this  research  are  years  away, 
and  in  fact,  it  will  forevermore  be  a  part  of  our 
approach  to  medicine.  Any  new  system  of 
health  care  should  facilitate  the  spread  and 
use  of  outcomes  research  as  the  results  be- 
come available. 

So  how  does  the  country  resolve  all  these 
possibilities  for  reform?  We  can  look  to  the 
States  for  innovations  that  are  already  taking 
place.  Oregon,  Hawaii,  and  Massachusetts  are 
all  experimenting  with  new  systems.  They  will 
give  us  many  answers  before  Congress  en- 
acts legislation. 

The  Canadian  system  t>egan  this  way.  The 
province  of  Saskatchewan  established  univer- 
sal access  to  hospitals  in  1946.  From  there, 
the  program  spread  to  other  provinces  and 
was  nationalized  in  1972. 

We  may  see  the  same  process  beginning  in 
the  United  States.  The  State  budgets  of  Texas 
and  other  States  are  under  great  stress  from 
health  care  costs.  The  impetus  arxj  ability  to 
experiment  is  stronger  in  the  States.  These 
experiences  hold  the  promise  of  important  les- 
sons for  the  Nation. 

It  is  too  early  to  predkjt  the  results.  But  I  am 
committed  to  making  sure  that  the  cure  is  not 
worse  than  the  disease.  We  cannot  undermine 
our  country's  leadership  in  medk:al  care.  De- 
spite the  shortcomings,  no  other  country  can 
offer  better  health  care. 

The  institutions  in  Texas — like  the  Texas 
Medical  Center  in  my  district — are  on  tfie  cut- 
ting edge  of  medical  research  and  quality 
care.  Our  country  has  the  tiest  trained  health 
care  providers  in  the  worid.  We  are  the  lead- 
ers in  the  research,  development,  and  diffu- 
sion of  medical  technology.  People  come  from 
all  over  the  workj  to  use  our  medical  facilities. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  let  the  health 
care  irxJustry  go  the  way  of  the  steel  irxjustry, 
the  auto  industry,  and  the  electronk;  industry. 
We  have  the  competitive  edge,  but  we  must 
reshape  the  system  to  t)etter  meet  our  needs. 

The  debate  in  Congress  will  not  be  resolved 
this  year.  It  may  well  take  a  debate  in  the 
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Presidential  election  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
comprehensive  reform.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  debate  in  Congress  now  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  reforms  we  rr»y  enact 
later. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  Pat  Williams,  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  which  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards. 

Currently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
atx)ut  how  best  to  reform  our  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  educational 
goals  of  our  Governors,  President  Bush's  re- 
cently announced  "America  2000"  proposal, 
and  the  many  congressional  bills  to  improve 
education,  all  seek  the  same  objective:  to  cre- 
ate schools  which  can  produce  the  best  edu- 
cated citizenry  in  the  world. 

Improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
classroom  is,  I  believe,  the  most  effective 
means  of  improving  the  education  of  students 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teachir>g 
Standards  offers  an  important  means  of  in> 
proving  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  teaching 
force. 

By  setting  high  and  rigorous  standards  for 
what  teachers  should  know  and  practice  in  the 
classroom  and,  then,  certifying  those  wfio 
meet  these  standards,  the  board  will  set  a 
standard  of  accomplishment  and  professional- 
ism which  will  inspire  excellence  in  our 
schools.  The  board  promises  to  make  teach- 
ing a  profession  that  is  respected  in  the  conv 
munity  arxJ  attractive  as  a  lifelong  career  to 
America's  best  and  brightest  college  grad- 
uates. 

I  support  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  not  only  because  of  its 
goals,  but  t)ecause  it  is  an  effort  by  the  profes- 
sion itself,  which  has  already  managed  to 
command  the  respect  and  support  of  teachers, 
school  boards.  State  superintendents.  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legislators,  and  corporate 
and  foundation  support 

I  also  support  this  legislation  because  it  en- 
sures that  tfie  board's  structure  arxj  wort(  will 
include  no  direct  Federal  involvement.  Every 
Federal  dollar  must  be  matched  by  a  private 
dollar  and  must  be  competitively  spent  on  re- 
search and  development  activities,  which  will 
be  awarded  openly  to  universities,  sctiolars, 
teachers,  and  research  institutions. 

Outstanding  teachers  and  scholars  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  fields  will 
make  up  the  board's  committees  whch  over- 
see the  research  and  development  activities 
and  set  the  standards  for  high  level  profes- 
sionalism. 

Board  certification  will  be  voluntary,  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
veteran  teachers,  not  novices,  whose  prepara- 
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tion  and  experience  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  practice  the  teaching  methods 
which  challenge  students  to  achieve  tfieir 
highest  potential.  This  voluntary  certification 
does  not  replace  or  supplant  cunent  State  li- 
censing requirement  of  teachers. 

If  this  system  of  national  board  certification 
succeeds  in  its  mission,  its  impact  on  tfie 
teaching  profession  will  be  conskjerable. 
Teachers,  for  the  first  time,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  fair  and  demanding  profes- 
sional starxJards.  Board  certification  will  give 
these  teacfiers  greater  recognition,  resporv 
sibility,  and  reward.  School  districts  will  seek 
to  recruit  and  retain  tjoard-certified  teacfiers 
arxJ  will  encourage  t>eginning  teachers  to  seek 
the  knowledge  and  mastery  of  their  fieW  for 
certifk:ation.  All  of  this  will  fielp  to  upgrade  our 
Nation's  teaching  profession  and  to  retain 
those  wtio  are  the  most  talented. 

With  Federal  support,  not  Federal  involve- 
ment, the  board  is  an  important  step  in  making 
teaching  both  an  honorable  calling  and  a  re- 
spected profession  in  its  own  right. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  VAN 
MOUWERK 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Grayback  District  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  selects  an  outstanding  local  citizen 
who  exemplifies  the  principles  of  Xtte  Scout 
oath  and  law  and  serves  as  a  role  model  to 
youth  in  the  community.  This  year,  the  district 
has  chosen  Henry  Van  Mouwerik  of  Redlands 
as  "1991  Distinguished  Citizen  of  tt>e  Year" 
for  his  fine  achievements,  outstanding  civk; 
arxJ  community  leadership,  servrce  to  otliers, 
personal  character,  and  enthusiasm  for  life. 
He  will  be  honored  at  a  special  dinner  hekj  at 
the  University  of  Redlarnls  Orton  Center  on 
June  4. 

Henry  Van  Mouwerik  was  born  in  RediarxJs 
and  attended  Redlands  Christian  School  and 
Redlands  High  School.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Redlands  in  1950  arid  served  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  medkal  supply  officer 
from  1952-54.  Henry  committed  25  years  of 
his  life  to  Brookside  Dairy  working  in  vendirig, 
retail  and  wholesale  distribution,  dairy  product 
processing  and  production,  and  rising  to  tje- 
come  managing  partner.  In  1980,  he  left 
Brookside  to  pursue  challenging  new  opportu- 
nities in  real  estate. 

Henry's  commitment  of  time  and  energy  fias 
made  a  tremendous  difference  to  many  people 
and  organizations  in  our  community.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  tfie  Red- 
lands,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Redlands 
Christian  School,  arxJ  Redlands  Christian 
Home.  He  served  on  tfie  board  of  directors  of 
the  Dairymen's  Service  Association,  1960-78; 
Redlands  Comnxjnity  Hospital,  1965-72;  Red- 
lands  Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  1966  to 
present;  San  Bernardino  Valley  Municipal 
Water  District.  1980-90;  and  Redlands  YMCA, 
1968-71.  and  1984  to  present.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  Redlands  Community  Hospital, 
1969.    1971.    1972;   Redlands  YMCA,    1987. 


Scouts    of    Amerta  i 
achievements    and 
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1988;  the  San  Be^rdino  Valley  Municipal 
Water  District,  1984  to  present;  and  chairman 
of  the  txKird  of  Re<  Hands  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan,  1989-present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asl<  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, and  the  Gr  jyback  District  of  the  Boy 
in  honoring  the  fine 
selfless  contributions  of 
Henry  Van  MouweTik.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
House  pay  tribute  t<  him  as  he  is  recognized 
as  the  1991  Distinguished  Citizen  of  the  Year. 


MARINE  LT.  BOB 
WHY  AMERK  A 
DESERT  STOPM 
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Monday 

Mr.  SOLOMON 
ceived  a  letter  from 
young  marine  officer 

If  you  want  to 
be  a  marine,  if  you 
is  once  again  the 
power,  if  you  want 
Forces  triumphed 
war,  read  this  letter. 

You  will  understa^KJ 
unteer  military  is 
cated,  best  equi 
vated  in  our  history 

Lieutenant  Mungdr's 
youthful   confidence 
abashed  p>atriotism, 
today's  Record: 

Dear  Sir:  Thanks 

1  consider  myself 
man  during'  this  ti|ne 
chance  to  serve 
way  Tve  always  waited 

Our  battalion  operated 
Grizzly  in  conjunclion 
straight  leg  infantr; ' 
the  first  echelon 
cated  23  clicks  i 
begtui  the  battalionl-sized 

21  Fet).  91  (3  days 
Feb.  91  we  were  e 
the  Iraqi  defensive 
ters  from  the  minefield 
hides  sat  in  a  natiiral 
feature  a  couple  of 
sive  fire  plan  sketches 
tlons  along  with  coi  ntless 
low  morale  and  disc  ipl 

22  Feb.  91  we  remaiaed 
deep  holes,  watchini : 
pepper   the   mlnefh  Id 
avenues  of  approacfi 
new  dual-purpose 
tion  ordinance,  fuel 
and  general  purpose 

The  pilots  shame  essly 
feet  harddeck.  wl 
maintain  due   to 
Needless  to  say.  the 
knew  that  we  werei  i 
wait  yet  (we  picked 
and  heard  Dick  Cheney 
weren't  in-country 
were  aware  that  11 
Task  Force  vs.  11 
alwut  72  hours,  untjl 
rlne  Division  was 
mecb.  heavy  Task 
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Bear).  We  were  very  aware  of  the  great  sav- 
ing power  of  Marine  Air  and  Artillery.  Those 
pilots  never  ceased  pounding  the  positions, 
except  when  it  was  Arty's  turn  to  run  their 
rocket-assisted  projectiles  to  deep  targets 
such  as  division  HQs  and  supply  points.  Sir, 
it  was  amazing,  everyone  new  the  odds  on 
paper  and  were  so  cocky  about  their 
unstoppable  force.  We  knew  we  would  roll 
over  them  and  walk  through  the  Iraqi  posi- 
tions the  way  Marines  did  in  WW  U!  The  air 
display  was  picture  perfect,  even  entertain- 
ing, those  young  pilots  were  so  skilled  at 
close  air  support  they'd  tip  their  wings  to  us 
during  their  egress,  often  flying  inverted 
over  our  positions  to  wave  to  us.  We  were 
truly  a  tight  Marine  Corps. 

Well,  sir,  there's  much  more  to  tell  of  the 
ground  war  from  a  grunt's  point  of  view,  as 
you  and  Mr.  Orsini  well  know!  I  come  to  NY 
on  leave  on  08  May  91  to  celebrate  with  my 
family. 

Our  battalion  was  the  senior  deployed  unit, 
having  been  on  UDP  to  the  Far  East  since  03 
May  90,  and  took  the  district  pleasure  in 
being  released  from  the  Middle  E^st  among 
the  first  units! 

You  wrote  In  your  letter  that  "we  owe  you 
a  lot,"  but  to  me  the  inverse  is  more  true. 
Because  once  I  got  the  taste  of  true  service 
to  my  country,  I  can't  imagine  doing  any- 
thing but  the  same  for  the  rest  of  my  career. 
For  everything  this  nation  does  for  me,  I  will 
never  sit  back  on  past  achievements  and  be 
satisfied.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Marines,  the  most  rewarding  branch  of 
all.  I  can't  imagine  a  better  way  to  spend  my 
young  years.  Who  else  at  age  25  can  say  he 
led  a  platoon  of  the  finest  American  men  to 
take  an  airfield  compound,  armed  with  rock- 
ets, grenades,  automatic  weapons  and  bare 
hands? 

I'm  glad  I  was  there,  because  I  made  sure 
it  was  done  exactly  to  orders  and  helped  the 
Marines  reach  their  potential  as  a  unit.  If 
you  want  something  done  right  .  .  .  call  for 
the  Marines!  For  216  years  it's  been  said,  but 
for  me  "Semper  Fldelis"  takes  on  a  renewed 
spirit. 

The  only  thing  that  held  us  from  going  fur- 
ther north  was  the  U.S.  government.  Please 
let  them  know  that  we  would  have  continued 
with  high  morale  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and 
are  constantly  prepared  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture at  their  convenience. 
Semper  Fi, 

Bob  Munger. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  DISTRIBUTE  U.S.  FLAGS  TO 
CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced today  that  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  U.S.  flag  to  each  individual  who 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
a  hostile  area  during  a  period  of  war. 

Present  law  requires  that  the  families  of 
servicemen  that  die  while  serving  the  United 
States  in  a  war  receive  a  flag  honoring  the 
sen/k:eman's  ultimate  sacrifice  to  this  Nation. 
My  bill  takes  that  law  a  step  further.  It  requires 
that  each  member  of  Vhe  armed  servk:es  serv- 
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ing  in  a  hostile  area  during  a  period  of  war  re- 
ceive a  flag  after  his  or  her  return  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, depending  on  the  serviceman's  status, 
woukj  be  required  to  provide  those  servk;e- 
men  with  a  flag  up  to  1  year  after  service  ter- 
minates. A  hostile  area  is  defined  as  any  area 
in  which  hostilities  occur,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  bill  is  drafted  to  include  veterans  and 
servicemen  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  as  eli- 
gible to  receive  flags  as  well  as  any  veterans 
and  servicemen  of  future  wars  that  would 
serve  in  hostile  areas.  We  should  honor  all  of 
our  courageous  servicemen  with  a  U.S.  flag. 
After  all,  they  were  willing  to  fight  to  defend 
the  Nation  that  the  flag  represents.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  show  their  patriotism  by  cosporv- 
soring  this  very  important  measure. 


SAFETY-BELT  EDUCATION 
PROMOTES  USE  AND  SAVES  LIVES 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
make  my  colleagues  aware  of  a  national  effort 
to  save  thousands  of  lives  in  America  every 
year.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  there  exists 
a  national,  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
reducing  traffic  injuries  and  fatalities  by  en- 
couraging safety-tjelt  use  and  educating  mo- 
torists aboiA  occupant-restraint  systems. 

Traffic  Safety  Now,  Inc.  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1 984  to  educate  motorists  about  the 
benefits  of  safety-belt  use  and  to  support  pas- 
sage of  safety-belt-use  laws  at  the  State  level. 
It  is  funded  by  American  Honda  Motor  Co., 
Chrysler  Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  supported  by  the 
National  Automot}ile  Dealers  Ass(Xiation,  the 
Autonrx)tive  Occupant  Restraints  Council  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

So  far,  this  effort  to  educate  and  pass  legis- 
lation has  resulted  in  dramatic  progress.  The 
death  rate  on  our  Nation's  roads  and  high- 
ways was  reduced  to  an  all-time  low  of  2.2  fa- 
talities per  100  million  miles  of  travel  in  1989, 
according  to  data  from  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

In  the  6  years  since  Traffic  Safety  Now's  irv 
ception,  36  States  and  the  Distrk:t  of  Columbia 
have  passed  safety-belt-use  laws  which  are 
still  in  effect  and  the  outlook  for  additional 
State  laws  is  good.  These  laws  cover  more 
than  216  million  Americans.  The  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  esti- 
mates 20,000  lives  were  saved  by  safety-t>elt 
use  from  1984  through  1989.  State  safety-belt- 
use  laws  are  credited  with  saving  more  tf^n 
10.500  of  those  lives. 

The  results  of  research  released  by  Traffk; 
Safety  Now  in  March  1990  indicated  3  out  of 
4  people  favor  the  passage  of  a  safety-belt- 
use  law  in  their  State.  The  results  also 
showed  88  percent  believe  safety  belts  save  a 
significant  number  of  lives  annually.  These  re- 
sponses reflect  the  success  Traffic  Safety 
Now  has  achieved  in  educating  Amerk^a's  mo- 
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torjng  public  about  safety  belts  and  convincing 
people  safety  belts  really  do  save  lives. 

Though  this  success  is  commendable,  there 
is  more  credit  due.  The  organization  has  fund- 
ed safety-belt  coalitions  in  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  coalitions  not 
only  support  Traffic  Safety  Mow's  efforts,  but 
take  the  initiative  to  encourage  safety-belt  leg- 
islation in  their  individual  States.  More  than 
500,000  people  have  been  involved  with  these 
coalitions  since  1984  and  each  coalition 
should  be  recognized  for  its  progressive  ef- 
forts in  directing  public  education  arxJ  informa- 
tion campaigns  on  a  State  level. 

Together,  Traffic  Safety  Now  and  its  net- 
work of  coalitions  have  conducted  programs 
designed  to  reach  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
public,  including  individuals  covered  by  State 
safety-belt  laws  and  the  remainder  who,  hope- 
fully, will  or>e  day  be  protected  by  such  legisla- 
tion. Additional  research  conducted  by  the  or- 
ganization has  shown  myths  often  develop 
into  excuses  for  not  wearing  a  safety  belt. 
Traffic  Safety  Now's  educational  programs  are 
designed  to  present  safety-belts  as  life-saving 
devices  and  help  dispel  myths  about  their  use. 

All  indk;ations  are  that  these  programs  are 
working.  A  recent  public-opinion  survey  irxli- 
cated  comnron  myths  about  safety  belts  have 
eroded  significantly  since  1985.  For  example, 
when  comparing  1990  to  1985:  49  percent 
fewer  people  believe  they  can  brace  them- 
selves in  a  crash  of  less  than  40  miles  per 
hour;  33  percent  fewer  people  believe  motor- 
ists don1  need  safety  belts  when  traveling 
short  disfarx:es;  20  percent  fewer  believe  safe- 
ty belts  often  trap  people  in  their  cars  after  a 
crash;  and,  20  percent  fewer  people  believe 
rear-seat  passengers  don't  need  to  wear  safe- 
ty belts. 

Traffic  Safety  Now  has  conducted  extensive 
research  to  provide  the  most  current  statistics 
on  safety-belt  use.  The  knowledge  it  accrues 
through  ongoing  research  fuels  Traffic  Safety 
Now's  numerous  public -education  projects,  in- 
cluding publication  of  brochures  and  produc- 
tion of  public-service  anrxjuncements  which 
are  distributed  to  radio  and  television  stations 
around  the  country  to  encourage  motorists  to 
buckle  up. 

The  organization  also  provides  local  and  na- 
tional pHJblications  with  editorials  and  news  ar- 
ticles written  to  promote  increased  use  of 
safety  belts  and  highlight  the  benefits  of  safe- 
ty-belt laws.  In  addition,  its  executives  spend 
countless  days  traveling  across  the  country 
spreading  the  buckle-up  message.  Traffic 
Safety  Now  has  committed  itself  to  becoming 
the  premier  resources  for  safety-belt  informa- 
tion on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reduction  of  traffic  deaths 
and  injuries  is  a  matter  of  high  national  prior- 
ity. President  Bush  has  directed  the  Nation  to 
reach  70  percent  belt  use  by  1992.  He  under- 
stands the  importance  of  personal  freedom — 
that  is,  the  freedom  to  travel  on  America's 
roads  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  security — 
but  the  Nation  must  recognize  the  overwhelm- 
ing costs  that  burden  us  from  the  needless 
deaths,  injuries,  property  destruction  ar>d  loss 
of  working  time  whk;h  traffic  accidents  cause. 

Traffic  Safety  Now  recognizes  there  are  sig- 
nificant economic  implications  which  safety- 
belt-use  laws  do  address.  On  a  national  level, 
ifs  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  serious  and 
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riKxlerate  injuries  fias  produced  a  savings  of 
S2.8  billion  in  direct  costs  to  society.  As  a 
component  of  its  overall  effort  to  deft^ay  soci- 
etal costs  by  encouraging  safe-driving  habits. 
Traffic  Safety  Now  promotes  the  establishment 
of  corporate  safety  programs  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, automobile  accidents  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  on-the-job  deaths  and  lost  work 
time. 

Traffic  Safety  Now  encourages  corporations 
to  establish  programs  to  attain  greater  use  of 
safety  belts  by  employees,  both  on  and  off  the 
job.  Corporate  safety  programs  save  employ- 
ers costs  of  medical  payments,  property  danr>- 
age,  fringe  benefits,  insurance,  and  employee- 
replacement  costs.  American  businesses  have 
seen  savings  of  SI. 2  billion  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
duction in  traffic-related  deaths  of  employees. 

Fortunately,  research  has  indicated  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  the  people  of  this  Nation 
favor  safety-belt-use  laws  by  a  3-to-1  margin. 
Few  issues  have  attained  the  public  support 
safety-belt-use  laws  have  had  since  1985.  In 
addition,  the  increase  in  safety-t)elt  use  since 
the  first  State  law  was  passed  in  1984  indi- 
cates police  officers  are  enforcing  the  laws. 

Traffic  Safety  Now  and  its  coalitions  are 
wort<ing  with  police  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
increase  enforcement  to  help  meet  Presklent 
Bush's  safety-belt-use  goal.  Currently,  safety- 
tjelt  use  in  States  with  laws  is  above  50  per- 
cent while  less  than  36  percent  buckle  up  in 
those  without  laws. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported  last 
year  traffic  crashes  rank  as  the  No.  1  killer  of 
Americans  ages  1  to  44.  At  current  rates,  the 
probability  of  being  involved  in  a  motor-vehicle 
injury  accident  during  a  75-year  lifetime  is 
higher  than  86  percent.  Still,  many  people  do 
not  bother  to  fasten  their  safety  belt  when  they 
ride  in  a  car.  Apparently,  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers do  not  realize  the  dangers  they  face 
when  failing  to  invest  a  brief  moment  in  a  sim- 
ple arxl  potentially  life-saving  procedure. 

In  a  nx)re  positive  vein.  Traffic  Safety  Now's 
tireless  efforts  to  inform  and  educate  have 
helped  make  safety  belts  a  way  of  life  for 
nx)re  than  216  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  ultimate  decision 
is  made  by  the  individual  motorist,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  public  officials  to  protect  the 
public  by  educating  them  atjout  the  advan- 
tages of  safety  belts.  Traffic  Safety  Now  al- 
ready has  set  a  precedent.  But  there  is  nxtre 
to  be  done. 

I  am  most  hopeful,  with  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  Nation  ar>d  a  leading 
advocate  for  safety-belt  use — Traffic  Safety 
Now — that  buckling  up  one  day  will  be  routine 
for  every  American  motorist. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS  AND  PUERTO 
RICO 
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the  free  flow  of  b-ade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Comnx)nweatth  of  Puerto  Rko. 
A  t>ill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  that  restricts  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
imported  frozen  pouftry  products  in  Puerto 
Rico.  This  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  frozen  poul- 
ti7  products  30  days  after  the  slaughter  date. 
Packaging  and  labeling  of  ttiese  products  in> 
ported  to  Puerto  Rico  would  t»e  required  to  in- 
clude the  expiration  date  of  that  30-day  period 
and  no  sale  woukJ  be  permitted  after  that 
date. 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  cited  to  jus- 
tify a  30-day  expiration  date  for  frozen  poultry 
products.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  impose  any  such  requirement;  and, 
I  am  informed  that  such  a  requirement  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  Poulti^  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act,  whch  does  apply  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rkx)  and  signed  by 
the  Governor,  an  undue  resti^iction  will  be  im- 
posed on  poultry  products  produced  in  the 
U.S.  mainland  and  shipped  to  Puerto  Rk;o.  It 
appears  that  the  result  will  be  to  give  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  to  the  poultry  industry 
in  Puerto  Rico,  which  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  tiie  bill.  The  consumer  in 
Puerto  Rco  will  be  adversely  affected  due  to 
higher  prices  for  these  poultry  products. 

Many  of  these  consumers  are  recipients  of 
the  Puerto  Rrco  Nutrition  Assistance  Program. 
This  program  is  a  part  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  in  1991,  S963  million  has  tieen  pro- 
vided to  pay  for  the  benefits  issued  to  needy 
families  in  Puerto  Rico.  Over  Si  00  milton  is 
provided  to  Puerto  Rico  through  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  shouW  attempt  to  restrict  the  sale  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  poultiy  products  produced  on 
the  U.S.  mainland  and  also  reduce  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  needy  families  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  is  my  hope  that  t)oth  the  Legislatijre  and 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  will  not  allow  this 
bill  to  become  law  and  will  recognize  that  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  between  the  U.S.  main- 
land and  tiye  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EMIL  TORKAR 


HON.  L  mOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  ttie  House  of  Representatives  a  matter 
of  concern  that  represents  a  potential  threat  to 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukJ  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  the 
many  outstanding  achievements  of  Emil 
Torkar,  the  outgoing  president  of  the  Rancho 
del  Chino  Rotary  Club.  In  his  1990-91  service, 
Emil  has  contributed  errarmously  and  made  a 
b^emendous  difference  to  the  Rotary  Club  and 
the  citizens  of  Chirx). 

Emil's  accomplishments  are  many  and  var- 
ied. UrxJer  his  guidarxie,  the  Rotary  Club  has 
made  conti-it)utions  to  the  Chino  Historical  So- 
ciety and  tjecome  lifetime  members.  The  club 
has  also  conti'itxjted  to  the  Graffiti  Abatement 
Program  arxl  provided  financial  assistance  to 
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support  Kind  New^,  a  publication  presented  to 
nearly  75,000  sch<»l  children  in  the  Pomona 
Valley  teaching  th^m  the  value  of  establishing 
caring  relationship^  between  people  and  ani- 
mals. { 

Emil's  leadership  is  also  making  a  tremen- 
dous difference  to  people  in  need  of  a  helping 
hand.  With  the  heb  of  Rancho  del  Chino  vol- 
unteers, ChristmasTbaskets  and  toys  were  dis- 
tributed to  needy  families  in  the  community. 
Area  senior  citizent  were  assisted  in  holding  a 
Christmas  dinner  ^  the  Senior  Citizen  Center. 
With  almost  full  p^rticipatkin,  the  club  mem- 
bership sponsored  its  first  housepainting 
home  of  a  local  senior 
iais. 
Chino  Rotary  established 
unities  for  Youth  Program 
had   it   approved   by   the 


project,  painting 
with  donated  mati 

The  Rancho 
the  Career  0| 
and   subsequently 


Chino  School  Bobrd  as  a  program  of  the 
Chino  School  District.  The  program  will  assist 
high  school  studehts  to  prepare  for  the  job 
market  by  receivirg  orvthe-job  training  while 
being  paid  and  re<ognized  for  tfieir  efforts.  In 
addition,  the  club  r  lised  funds  needed  to  send 
two  high  school  stxlents  to  the  Rotary  Youth 
Leadership  Awareness  Conference  on  Cat- 
alina  Island  to  hejr  leaders  in  business,  poli- 
tics, athletics,  and  entertainment.  Presently, 
the  club  is  seekirg  the  means  to  purchase 
much  needed  bard  equipment  for  area  high 
schools. 

The  Rancho  del  Chino  Rotary  also  recently 
sponsored  PuWc  Safety  Recognition  Day 
wfiere  representati  les  of  the  Chino  Police  De- 
partment were  honored  for  their  commitment 
to  public  safety  in  i  lur  community. 

The  efforts  of  th  b  Rancho  del  Chino  Rotary 
Club  are  also  tseiig  felt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  worid.  Contribgbons  to  Project  Eastern  Eu- 
rope will  assist  irj  establishing  the  Manage- 
ment Learning  Ceilter  in  Poland.  The  program 
will  akj  Eastern  European  countries  in  devel- 
economies,  strengthen  de- 
mocracy, and  promote  the  ideals  of  the  Rotary 
Club. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hbpe  you  will  join  me  and  our 
re  agnizing  tfie  many  fine 
achievements  of  limil  Torkar.  Without  ques- 
tion, his  leadershi)  and  ttie  tine  work  of  the 
Rotary  Club  are  worthy  of 
House  today. 


Rancho  del  Chino 
recognition  by  ttte 
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OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  GEIUU)  Bii.  SOLOMON 

NEW  YORK 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondcy.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a 
district  ttiat  is  saturated  with  the  history  of  our 
colonial  pehod  an0  the  first  century  of  Ameri- 
ca's expansk>n. 

More  than  a  recbrd  of  wars  and  politics,  the 
true  history  of  ttie  regkin  records  the  lives  of 
everyday  people,  x>w  ttiey  worked,  fx)w  ttiey 
raised  families,  ^  how  they  worshipped. 
When  new  communities  were  hacked  out  of 
tt>e  wiklemess,  cfiurcfies  were  practk^ally  the 
first  structures  era  :ted. 
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The  people  of  the  area  are  still  religious, 
arxj  they  have  preserved  the  earliest  churches 
as  monuments  to  our  history  and  to  their  abid- 
ing faith. 

One  of  the  nrost  beautiful  churches  in  my 
district — I  would  dare  say  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country — is  the  Church  of  tiie 
Messiah  in  the  fieart  of  downtown  Glens  Falls. 

Its  solid  stones  and  graceful  spire  will  al- 
ways be  an  architectural  tribute  to  a  religious 
people.  I  am  proud  to  represent  them. 

And  it  is  my  pleasure  to  place  in  today's 
Record  a  feature  story  on  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Messiah  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Post- 
Star: 

Church  of  the  Messiah  Had  Humble 

Beginnings 

(By  Tom  Calarco) 

On  Glen  Street  near  the  Civil  War  monu- 
ment is  the  beautiful  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Its  130-foot  steeple  seems  to  rise  out  of  the 
heart  of  Glens  Falls. 

But  at  one  time  the  town  had  little  use  for 
the  faith  the  steeple  proclaims,  said  the 
church's  pastor. 

For  some  reason,  which  is  no  longer  clear, 
there  was  opposition  to  having  an  Episcopal 
church  in  town,  said  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Clark,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Messiah. 

As  early  as  1796.  Philander  Chase  started 
an  Episcopal  mission  here,  which  reached  up 
to  the  Warrensburg  area.  There  he  planned 
to  build  a  church. 

But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  wood  pro- 
cured for  the  church  eventually  rotted  on 
the  vacant  lot. 

Missionary  services  continued,  however, 
and  in  the  1830s  the  Rev.  Reuben  Hubbard 
came  to  Glens  Falls  to  establish  an  Epis- 
copal church.  Like  Chase,  he  also  failed.  Per- 
haps it  took  a  sterner  character  to  set  the 
church  on  its  course. 

The  Rev.  John  Alden  Spooner  came  to 
Glens  Falls  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  1840.  He 
had  been  enlisted  by  families  from  Glens 
Falls,  and  was  ordained  in  the  village  that 
year  in  the  "Old  White"  Church,  then  the 
home  of  the  First  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion. 

Historian  James  Molden  called  Spooner 
"an  eccentric  genius."  Present-day  Church 
of  Messiah  historian  Betty  Gilchrist  called 
him  "domineering." 

Spooner  ministered  to  Episcopalians  in  Mi- 
nerva. Ticonderoga.  Warrensburg.  Caldwell. 
Sandy  Hill,  Fort  Edward,  Argyle,  Kingsbury. 
Fort  Ann.  Granville.  Moreau.  FortsviUe  and 
Wilton. 

Indications  of  his  character  can  be  gleaned 
from  accounts  in  a  chronicle  written  in  1899 
by  Mrs.  William  Wait.  Spooner  maintained  a 
"cast-iron"  division  l)etween  the  church  and 
other  "sects." 

"He  refused  to  present  for  Confirmation  a 
devout  candidate  who  had  gone  one  evening 
to  a  'revival  meeting.'"  she  wrote.  And  he 
curtly  criticized  a  hostess  at  a  dinner  party 
for  serving  meat  during  Lent. 

"The  modest  plate  of  cold  chipped  beef  .  .  . 
was  a  sorrow  to  him  to  see  on  the  Lenten 
table  of  a  churchwoman." 

The  early,  difficult  days  of  the  church  were 
vividly  recalled  by  Wait.  The  following  de- 
scribes one  1840  summer  service  in  a  cottage: 

"A  large  room  was  arranged  for  the  small 
congregation  (with)  an  ordinary  table  cov- 
ered with  a  white  cloth  serving  as  altar, 
around  which  .  .  .  the  communicant  knelt 
...  So  simple  were  the  essentials  to  our 
service  then!  But  as  I  watched  the  faces  of 
my  mother  and  her  friends,  my  child's  heart 
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accepted  the  room  as  a  'holy  place,'  and  I 
was  'at  church." " 

According  to  A.W.  Holden's  "History  of 
Queensbury."  the  church's  first  services  were 
held  in  private  dwellings  or  borrowed 
churches  such  as  "the  Old  Stone  Church" 
used  by  the  Methodists  and  later  the  Catho- 
lics. In  1842,  a  small  wooden  Episcopal 
church  finally  rose  at  66  Ridge  St. 

Of  it.  Spooner  wrote:  "It  is  the  first  and 
only  Episcopal  Church  edifice  in  Warren 
County;  its  sittings  are  free  and  its  font, 
which  is  near  the  church  door,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  immersing  either 
children  or  adults." 

Wait  wrote  that  it  "was  never  consecrated, 
and  the  only  resemblance  to  a  church  exteri- 
orly was  the  wooden  cross  on  the  peak  of  the 
gat>le." 

In  addition,  instead  of  pews,  it  had  rough, 
backless,  uncushioned  slabs  of  wood  sup- 
ported by  sticks  of  wood  for  seats.  There  was 
nothing  to  kneel  on  but  the  floor. 

By  1850.  this  early  church  was  in  need  of 
constant  repair  and  in  any  case  was  no 
longer  large  enough.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
gregation often  borrowed  the  buildings  of 
other  churches,  such  as  the  Universalist 
Church  on  Warren  Street.  In  1853.  thanks  to 
the  fund-raising  efforts  of  the  Ladies  Aid  So- 
ciety, land  for  the  present  church  was  pur- 
chased. The  following  year  the  cornerstone 
was  laid. 

The  church  was  not  completed,  however, 
until  1866.  Work  had  to  be  suspended  because 
of  insufficient  funds.  In  1862  the  walls  went 
up,  in  1864  the  roof,  and  in  1865  the  church 
was  consecrated. 

But  when  it  opened  in  1866,  Wait  described 
the  Gothic  structure  as  "carpetless,  cushion- 
less,  bell-less,  spire-less,  and  chancel-less." 

These  lacks  were  supplied  gradually,  and 
the  structural  evolution  of  the  church  in  its 
125  year  existence  is  a  story  in  itself. 

But  it  Is  not  merely  a  recital  of  additions 
and  decorations.  As  Clark  wrote  during  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration  last  year,  "the 
church  is  not  made  of  brick  and  mortar  but 
rather  the  lives  and  dedication  of  her 
people  ...  It  is  well  to  remember  all  those 
living  stones  who  have  gone  before  .  .  .  and 
1  believe  this  church  is  filled  with  their  spir- 
its." 

Indeed,  much  of  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  the  church  commemorates  the  lives  of 
its  parishioners. 

The  large  American  Stencil  stained  glass 
window  in  the  church's  main  vestibule  is  a 
memorial  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  a  gift  from  the  22nd  Regi- 
ment, for  which  the  Rev.  Henry  Bates  served 
as  chaplain  after  he  resigned  as  pastor  in 
1861. 

In  the  1870s,  during  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Russell  Olin.  windows  were  added  in  the 
roof  and  an  open-air  wooden  crown  was  put 
atop  the  tower  and  a  bell  added.  In  1883.  the 
steeple  was  erected  in  memory  of  Abraham 
Wing,  a  grandson  of  the  city's  founder,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  his  daughters,  and  the  bell 
tower  was  enclosed;  in  1890  the  chancel  and 
altar  area  were  added. 

Interestingly,  part  of  the  land  on  which 
the  sanctuary  rests  actually  belongs  to  the 
Continental  Insurance  Co.  When  the  addition 
was  made,  there  was  some  uncertainty  about 
the  boundaries  of  the  church  property.  Only 
later  was  it  discovered  that  the  sanctuary 
crossed  the  boundary. 

Another  memorial  is  the  hand-carved 
screen  that  separates  the  main  vestibule 
from  the  nave.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herbert 
Barker  Finch,  who  died  at  the  age  of  16  in 
1887.  His  life  savings  were  used  to  purchase 
it. 
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The  pulpit  is  a  memorial  to  historian  Aus- 
tin W.  Holden,  and  the  lectern  a  memorial  to 
his  wife.  Holden's  "The  History  of 
Queensbury"  ios  the  definitive  history  of 
early  Glens  Falls.  His  son,  state  historian 
James  Holden,  was  another  active  member  of 
the  church.  His  wedding  was  the  first  held 
after  the  completion  of  the  church's  chancel 
and  sanctuary  in  1890. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  architectural 
feature  of  the  church  is  its  stained  glass  win- 
dows. In  addition  to  the  Civil  War  window 
are  representatives  of  four  other  schools  of 
stained  glass:  Tiffany.  Victorian,  Dresden 
and  Contemporary. 

The  church  features  14  of  the  latter.  All 
are  the  work  of  Smithsonian  artist  G.  Robert 
Lewis,  whose  work  focuses  on  color.  Two  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  his  work 
are  abstract  paintings;  a  red  one  depicting 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  Christ's  feet,  and  a 
green  one  depicting  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of 
his  Apostles. 

The  church's  longest-tenured  pastor,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  most  important,  was  the 
Rev.  Schuyler  Jenkins,  who  guided  the  par- 
ish from  1951-1974. 

Among  his  activities  was  participation  on 
the  board  of  the  local  NAACP,  his  counseling 
of  troubled  youth,  and  his  involvement  in 
finding  housing  for  the  poor. 

Besides  other  renovations,  Jenkins  was 
also  responsible  for  putting  a  bell  in  the 
tower.  The  church  had  been  without  a  bell 
since  1915,  when  it  had  cracked  and  been  do- 
nated to  be  melted  down  for  the  war  effort. 

Gilchrist  said  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
find  another  bell  because  some  families  liv- 
ing in  the  area  objected  to  it. 

By  1951,  those  objections  no  longer  existed, 
and  Jenkins  decided  to  replace  the  long  ab- 
sent bell. 

His  search  took  him  to  a  West  Glens  Falls 
junkyard,  where  he  found  the  old  bell  that 
now  rings  for  Glens  Falls'  Episcopal  faithful, 
at  the  heart  of  a  city  of  churches. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCAJ^,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Nathan  H.  Monus  of  my  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Monus  is 
Youngstown's  1991  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award,  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Youngstown  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Monus,  formeriy  financial  vice-president 
of  the  Tamarkin  Co.  and  vice-president  of 
Giant  Eagle  and  Tamco  Distributors,  now 
serves  on  the  boards  of  Giant  Eagle  and 
Phar-Mor.  In  1988  he  was  named  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration Man  of  the  Year  in  recognition  of  his 
fine  work  and  long-standing  dedication  to  the 
area. 

Mr.  Monus'  humanitarian  efforts  complement 
his  career  as  a  prominent  Youngstown  execu- 
tive. Active  in  both  local  and  national  humani- 
tarian activities,  Mr.  Monus  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Joseph  L.  Morse  Geriatric  Center 
of  Palm  Beach,  FL,  and  a  national  board 
member  of  tfie  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  His  extensive  community  serv- 
ice includes  the  presidency  of  the  Austintown 
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Rotary  Club,  Squaw  Creek  Country  Club, 
Rodef  Sholom  Temple,  the  Youngstovwi  Area 
Jewish  Federation,  and  Leadership 
Youngtown.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Goodwill  Industries  and  of  the  board 
of  overseers  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Ciricinnati,  Mr. 
Monus  was  known  for  his  exceptional  personal 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  Amen- 
cans. 

The  Distinguished  Citizen  Award  is  reserved 
for  those  whose  professional  achievement  and 
dedication  have  enhanced  the  interdepend- 
erKe  tietween  the  economic  and  educational 
institutions  of  our  society.  Throughout  his  life, 
Mr.  Monus  has  devoted  himself  to  serving  his 
community  and  his  country,  and  in  doing  so 
has  improved  tx»th  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational quality  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Nathan  H.  Monus  as  he 
receives  this  prestigious  award  from  the  Alum- 
ni Association  of  Your)gstown  State  University 
in  honor  of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
community.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to  represent 
this  distinguished  indivkJual. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  BARBARA  A. 

HORwrrz 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Prof.  Bart)ara  A.  Horwitz,  who  will  be 
awarded  the  1991  University  of  California, 
Davis  Prize  for  Teaching  and  Scholarly 
Achievement.  Bartjara  A.  Horwitz  is  a  full  pro- 
fessor of  animal  physiology  at  UC  Davis,  and 
she  will  receive  S25,000  in  conjunction  with 
the  award. 

Professor  Horwitz  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  master's  degree  in  biology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville.  She  earned  her 
doctorate  in  physiology  from  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta,  GA. 

Professor  Horwitz  came  to  UC  Davis  in 
1 966  to  pursue  her  post-doctorate  research.  In 
1972,  Professor  Honwitz  received  her  faculty 
appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  UC  Davis, 
Professor  Horwitz  fias  received  many  awards 
and  honors.  The  respect  the  faculty  at  UC 
Davis  has  for  Professor  Horwitz  is  shown  by 
a  citation  she  received  for  distinguished  teach- 
ing given  annually  by  her  faculty  peers  at  UC 
Davis.  Also,  she  has  twice  chaired  the  aca- 
demic personnel  committee  on  campus.  Addi- 
tionally, she  reviews  papers  for  a  variety  of 
well  respected  scientifk:  journals  whrch  illus- 
trates the  regard  the  science  community  has 
for  her  expertise. 

In  her  research.  Professor  Honvitz  studies 
the  hormonal,  neural,  and  genetic  factors  tfiat 
control  specific  metabolic  processes.  In  a  cur- 
rent project.  Professor  Horwitz  and  her  stu- 
dents are  investigating  young  obese  and  lean 
rats  in  hopes  of  identifying  mechanisms  that 
predispose  certain  rats  to  otiesity.  This  woric 
may  help  to  understand  the  mechanisms  tfiat 
cause  obesity. 
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Professor  Horwitz  is  always  available  to  her 
students  while  maintaining  a  txilliant  career  as 
a  researcher.  In  a  time  when  class  size  is  in- 
creasing, Professor  Horwitz  still  encourages 
the  irxjividual  student.  She  is  praised  in  her 
ability  to  bring  complex  material,  frequently  her 
current  research,  to  the  students  in  a  clear 
and  understarxJing  way  and  to  encourage 
ttiem  to  examine  it  critically. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  almost  6,000  under- 
graduates have  passed  through  Dr.  Horwitz' 
cell  physiology  class,  and  for  each  student, 
she  tries  to  make  the  course  as  new  and  fresh 
as  possible.  She  spends  four  hours  prepiaring 
for  each  lecture,  refining  and  updating  the  ma- 
terial to  incorporate  new  discoveries  in  the 
fast-changir>g  workj  of  cell  physiology.  Profes- 
sor Honvitz  has  been  found  saying  the  lecture 
aloud  in  her  offk:e  t>efore  presenting  it  to  her 
class.  She  also  encourages  the  students  to 
tackle  research  projects  themselves  when  they 
have  questions  no  one  has  ttie  answer  for  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  hear  at>out 
the  problems  in  education.  Professor  Horwitz 
epitomizes  what  a  university  professor  ought 
to  be.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  today  will 
join  in  giving  tfieir  sincere  appreciation  to  Prof. 
Barbara  A.  Horwitz  arxj  tfieir  congratulations 
on  her  most  recent  award.  In  addition,  I  woukj 
like  to  send  my  personal  best  wisf>es  to  Pro- 
fessor Horwitz  in  her  current  endeavors  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 


FARM  ANIMAL  AND  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  CHARIIS  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1991 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
distinguisfied  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Congressman  E  (Kika)  de 
LA  Garza,  and  the  committee's  rankir»g  mirxjr- 
ity  member,  Congressman  Tom  Coleman,  in 
introducing  tfie  Farm  Animal  and  Research 
Facilities  Protection  Act  of  1991. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  235  of  our  col- 
leagues cosponsored  this  legislation,  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
but  did  not  receive  floor  consideration  in  the 
wanirig  days  of  tfie  Congress.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  prevent,  deter,  and  penalize  crimes 
and  illegal  acts  of  terrorism  against  U.S.  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  food  processors,  and  agricul- 
tural and  t>iomedk:al  researcfiers.  In  addition, 
tfie  legislation  provkles  for  a  civil  right  of  ac- 
tion by  the  owners  of  tfie  farni  or  animal  facil- 
ity against  tfie  violator. 

Regrettably,  it  is  apparent  that  current  laws 
are  not  discouraging  acts  of  violence  against 
meat  processors,  livestock  auctions,  t)io- 
medical  researcfiers,  farmers  and  ranchers, 
and  others  wtio  handle  tfie  animals.  More  tfian 
100  such  acts  have  occurred  in  the  last  10 
years  against  farmers  and  researchers,  acts 
that  seem  to  be  escalating  both  in  number 
each  year  and  in  tfieir  level  of  vk>lence. 

A  recent  report  by  tfie  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  ttie  National  Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS], 
"Science,  Medicine,  and  Animals,"  highlights 
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the  destructive  ndture  of  ttiese  terrorist  acts 


acilities  and  the  dire  con- 
I  r>edical  breakthroughs.  It 
quotes  a  report  b^  the  American  Medical  As- 
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I  am  personally  i  iware  of  a  tragic  incident  at 
Texas  Tech  University,  my  alma  mater,  and 
have  learned  of  ar  other  recent  terrorist  act  at 
the  University  of  Ai  izona. 

Cnminal  terronsi  activities  will  continue  un- 
less the  full  power  3f  the  legal  system  is  used. 
Apparently,  nothin<  short  of  discontinuing  bio- 
medical research  itr  eliminating  livestock  and 
poultry  production  will  satisfy  the  agenda  of 
the  rrxjst  radical  aiimal  rights  groups.  Those 
who  choose  to  disrupt  lawful  agricultural  and 
scientific  research  activities  through  violent 
means  shoukj  fac^  legal  sarKtions  that  are 
commensurate  witf^  their  actions.  The  true  vic- 
tims of  the  illegal  a  ;ts  of  terrorism  are  not  only 
agricultural  arxj  bonnedk:al  research  institu- 
tions and  food  anir  lal  producers,  but  all  mem- 
bers of  society.  Tne  ultimate  cost  is  levied 
against  those  wtK  enjoy  an  abundant  nutri- 
tious food  supply  cr  wait  tor  better  treatments 
or  preventive  meaiures  for  disease  and  dis- 
ability— ttxjse  whose  very  lives  may  be  at 
stake. 

Farmers  and  raxhers.  livestock  auctions, 
meat  processors.  jrxJ  ottiers  in  food  animal 
production  are  ttie  lewest  targets  of  this  crimi- 
nal activity,  arxJ  ars  pertiaps  the  most  vulner- 
able. Most  cannot  <  ifford  sophistk^ated  or  even 
rudimentary  securry  systems  and  personnel. 
Irxteed,  they  shoulj  not  have  to  spend  hard- 
earned  dollars  on  such  protections.  Yet,  inci- 
dents of  arson,  arimal  ttieft,  vandalism,  and 
threats  have  occur  ed  in  several  States  in  re- 
cent years,  includirg  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Ariz  )na. 

Farmers  arxj  ranchers  do  not — irxleed  can- 
not— tolerate  alxjse  or  less  than  humane  tieat- 
ment  of  their  anirrals.  These  animals  at  the 
very  least  represe  it  ttie  farm  family's  liveli- 
hood. To  mistieat  ivestock  and  poultry  is  for 
tfie  farmer  to  mistieat  himself  and  his  family. 
These  attacks  on  livestock  also  ignore  the 
farmer's  and  ranclier's  affection  for  his  ani- 
mals, pertiaps  the  driving  reason  folks  get  into 
the  business  to  be^  in  with. 

Amerca  enjoys  the  most  aburxJant,  nutri- 
tkxjs  food  supply  ii  i  ttie  wortd,  at  a  fraction  of 
ttie  cost  to  ottiers  v  itx)  desire  tfie  same  quality 
meat,  nulk,  and  egjs.  This  success  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  farmer's  and  rancfier's  concern  for 
and  experience  With  animals  coupied  with 
dedication  and  Lrtiljzation  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural research  in  tfie  worW  to  ensure  quality 
animal  care. 

In  the  case  of  bk)medk:al  research,  the  re- 
cent INJAS  report  m  ikes  clear  that  we  owe  our 
good  health,  in  larc  e  part,  to  animal  research. 
The  report  states: 

Virtually  every  idvance  in  medical  science 
in  the  20th  centiry.  from  smtibiotics  and 
vaccines  to  antidepressant  drugs  and  organ 
transplants,    has    >een   achieved   either   di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  through  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  latwratory  experiments. 

Are  there  alternatives  to  the  use  of  animals 
in  research?  In  many  cases,  the  answer  is 
yes,  and  these  alternatives  are  being  pursued. 
Cell  cultures  have  been  developed  over  the 
years  so  that  they  are  used  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  research  laboratories  throughout  the 
world  for  diagnostic  and  experimental  pur- 
poses and  for  manufacturing  useful  vaccines 
and  medicines. 

Computer  nrxxjeling  also  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  animal  research. 
This  approach  is  appropriate  for  some  studies. 
But  to  expect  such  modeling  to  completely  re- 
place studies  that  must  reflect  the  complexity 
of  living  animals  is  to  sadly  overestimate  the 
state  of  current  biomedical  or  computer  knowl- 
edge. We  simp.y  do  not  know  enough  about 
all  the  variables  that  would  have  to  be  entered 
into  the  computer  in  order  to  obtain  nneaning- 
ful  answers.  Only  the  responses  of  living  ani- 
mals can  teach  us  whettier  we  are  on  the  right 
track  of  producing  the  series  of  complex  proc- 
esses necessary  for  attaining  immunity,  artd 
are  on  the  road  to  accomplishing  this  feat 
without  harm  to  vaccinated  children. 

Whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  laboratory,  we 
should  not  condone  cruelty  to  animals.  Sci- 
entific researchers  should  always  be  dedicated 
to  finding  ways  to  relieve  suffering  and  pre- 
serve life.  Regulations  to  ensure  the  humane 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  should  cer- 
tainly be  strrctiy  enforced.  Responsible  sci- 
entists observe  humane  guidelines,  not  only 
because  their  search  for  new  medical  knowl- 
edge IS  motivated  by  compassion  for  the  suf- 
fering, but  because  they  know  that  improper 
tieatment  adversely  affects  the  quality  of  their 
research.  Scientists  should  also  use  insentient 
models  when  these  are  suitable.  Few  sci- 
entists would  incur  the  substantial  expense 
and  devote  the  considerable  space  required 
for  housing  and  caring  for  animals  when  other 
equally  satisfactory  models  are  available. 

A  1988  poll  found  that  the  majority  of  U.S. 
citizens  believe  that  animal  research  is  nec- 
essary. Nevertheless,  the  minority  of  animal 
welfare  advocates  have  had  a  profound  im- 
pact on  biomedical  research.  A  1986  study 
done  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
rnent — "Altematives  to  Animal  Use  in  Re- 
search, Testing,  arxl  Education" — concluded, 
however,  that  some  biological  research  re- 
quires— and  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  con- 
tinue to  require — the  use  of  live  animals  if  ttie 
study  of  the  complex  interaction  of  the  cells, 
tissues,  and  organs  that  make  up  an  organism 
is  to  continue.  The  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  reiterates  its  1 988 
report,  "Use  of  Laboratory  Animals  in  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral   Research,"  wfien  it 

states, it  woukj  be  immoral  and  selfish 

not  to  use  animals  in  research  today,  given 
the  harm  that  coukl  accrue  to  future  genera- 
tions if  such  research  were  halted." 

There  are  over  25  national,  7  regional,  and 
nearly  200  State  agricultural  organizations 
wtK)  support  this  bill.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  this  issue  and 
support  this  needed  legislation.  I  would  urge 
them  to  heed  the  recent  admonition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences: 

As  we  decide  on  the  future  of  animal  re- 
search, we  should  keep  in  mind  the  future 
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generations  who  will  look  back  at  us  and  ask 
if  we  acted  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  Farm  Animal  and  Research 
Facilities  Act  of  1991  in  the  RECORD: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOOD  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  196S. 

Title  Xrv  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
title: 

"SUBTITLE  D— PROTECTION  OF  FARM 

ANIMAL  AND  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
•^EC.  1481.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  'Farm 
Animal  and  Research  Facilities  Protection 
Act  of  199r. 
"SEC.  1482.  FINDINGS. 

"Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  there  have  been  an  increasing  number 
of  illegal  acts  committed  against  farm  ani- 
mal, research,  and  educational  facilities; 

"(2)  these  illegal  acts  threaten  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  and  damage  the 
public  interest  by  jeopardizing  scientific, 
biomedical,  or  agricultural  research; 

"(3)  these  illegal  acts  Interfere  with  the 
property  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  facili- 
ties; 

"(4)  Federal  protection  of  farm  animal,  re- 
search, and  educational  facilities  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  on 
commerce; 

"(5)  regulation  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  animals  and  productive  use  of 
Federal  research  funds  and  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized possession,  alteration,  destruction, 
or  transportation  of  research  records,  test 
data,  research  materials,  equipment,  re- 
search animals,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

-SEC.  1483.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  The  term  'animal'  means  warm  or 
cold-blooded  animals  used  for  food,  fiber  pro- 
duction, agriculture,  research,  education, 
testing,  or  exhibition,  and  includes  poultry, 
fish,  and  invertebrates. 

"(2)  The  term  'animal  facility'  includes 
any  vehicle,  building,  structure,  research  fa- 
cility, or  premises  where  an  animal  is  kept, 
handled,  housed,  exhibited,  bred,  or  offered 
for  sale. 

"(3)  The  term  'person'  means  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  association,  joint  stock 
company,  firm,  trust,  partnership,  two  or 
more  persons  having  a  joint  or  common  in- 
terest, or  other  legal  entity. 

"(4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(5)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
American  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 
-SEC.  1484.  PROHIBITED  ACTa 

"(a)  In  General.— Whoever  travels  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  uses  or 
causes  to  he  used  any  facility  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  including  the  mail,  tele- 
phone, radio,  or  television,  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  the  acts  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  and  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  such 
acts  shall  t>e  punished  in  accordance  with 
section  1485. 

"(b)  Specified  Acts.— The  acts  specified  in 
this  sutisectlon  are  the  following: 

"(1)  to  steal  or  cause  the  unauthorized  re- 
lease or  intentional  loss  of  any  animal  from 
an  animal  facility; 
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"(2)  to  vandalize,  steal,  or  intentionally 
damage  any  property  In  or  on  an  animal  fa- 
cility; 

"(3)  to  break  and  enter  any  animal  facility 
with  the  Intent  to  destroy,  alter,  duplicate, 
or  obtain  the  unauthorized  possession  of 
records,  data,  materials,  equipment,  or  ani- 
mals; 

"(4)  to  receive,  conceal,  or  retain  any  ma- 
terial, equipment,  or  animals  of  any  animal 
facility,  with  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
stolen  or  converted;  or 

"(5)  to  enter,  obtain  unauthorized  access 
to,  obtain  access  under  false  pretenses  to,  or 
remain  on,  an  animal  facility  with  intent  to 
commit  an  act  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4). 

"SEC.  1485.  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  Is 
judged  guilty  of  an  offense  under  section  1484 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18.  sec- 
i  tion  3571  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  both, 
for  each  such  offense. 

"(b)  Willful  Offense.— Any  person  who  is 
judged  guilty  of  a  willful  offense  under  sec- 
tion 1484  that  causes  harm  to  person  or  prop- 
erty shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18,  sec- 
tion 3571  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  both, 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(c)  Life  Endangering  Offe^jses.- Any 
person  who  Is  judged  guilty  of  an  offense 
under  section  1484,  whereby  the  life  of  any 
person  is  placed  in  jeopardy,  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  20  years,  fined  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  18,  section  3571  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  both,  for  each  such 
violation. 

"SEC.  I486.  REPORTING  OF  VIOLATIONS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY. 

"For  purposes  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary- 

"(1)  may  report  any  offense  under  this  sub- 
title to  any  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  may  forward  a  reported  offense  under 
this  subtitle  to  any  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, any  assistance  requested  by  a  law 
enforcement  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  local  government  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  an  offense  under 
this  subtitle. 

-SEC.  1487.  STUDY  OF  EFFECT  OF  TERRORISM  ON 
CERTAIN  ANIMAL  FACILITIE& 

"(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  joint- 
ly conduct  a  study  on  the  extent  and  effects 
of  domestic  and  international  terrorism  on 
animal  research,  production,  and  processing 
facilities  and  all  other  facilities  in  which 
animals  are  used  for  research,  food  produc- 
tion, or  exhibition. 

"(b)  Submission  of  Study.— Not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  and  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  a  report  that  describes  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  together  with  any  appropriate 
recommendations  and  legislation  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

-SEC.  1488.  COURT  JURISDICTION. 

"The  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  other  territories  and  insular 
possessions  shall  have  jurisdiction — 
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"(1)  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  a  person  from  violating,  this 
subtitle;  and 

"(2)  over  any  other  kinds  of  cases  arising 
under  this  subtitle. 

-SEC.  1489.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  has 
been  directly  damaged  by  reason  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subtitle  may  recover  reasonable 
actual  damages,  and  consequential  damages 
resulting  from  loss  of  research  or  food  pro- 
duction, together  with  court  costs,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees,  from  the  person 
causing  such  damtige. 

"(b)  Amount  in  Controversy.— To  be  enti- 
tled to  bring  suit  under  this  section,  the 
amount  in  controversy  must  exceed  $10,000. 

"(c)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
title shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  other 
rights  of  a  person  who  has  been  damaged  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  this  subtitle.  Sub- 
section <a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  any  such  rights  arising  out  of 
or  relating  to  a  violation  of  section  1484. 
-SEC.  1490.  EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAW& 

"Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  con- 
strued or  interpreted  to  affect  or  preempt 
any  Federal  or  State  law  or  regulation.". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1281  note) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  "Sec.  1471.  Effec- 
tive Date."  the  following: 

"SuBTFTLE  I>— Protection  of  Farm  Animal 

AND  Research  Facilities 
"Sec.  1483.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1484.  Prohibited  acts. 
"Sec.  1485.  Penalties. 
"Sec.   1486.  Reporting  of  violations  by  the 

Secretary. 
"Sec.  1487.  Study  of  effect  of  terrorism  on 

certain  animal  facilities. 
"Sec.  1488.  Court  jurisdiction. 
"Sec.  1489.  Private  right  of  action. 
"Sec.  1490.  Effect  on  State  laws." 


CLASSIC    WORKS    OP    THE    AMER- 
ICAN ORCHESTRAL  TRADITION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
17  and  Saturday,  May  18,  1991,  a  cultural 
event  of  historic  significance  took  place  in  the 
Carmichael  Auditorium  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
Smithsonian's  Jazz  Masterworks  Orchestra, 
composed  of  supertjiy  gifted  musicians,  made 
its  debut  before  audiences  of— to  quote  the 
New  York  Times — "intellectuals,  record  collec- 
tors, children  and  their  parents,  academics, 
nostalgics,  and  tourists  from  Omaha." 

This  diverse  audience  was  treated  to  bril- 
liant performances  of  "classic  works  of  the 
American  orchestral  tradition,"  from  Duke 
Ellington  and  Count  Basie  to  Jimmy  Lunceford 
and  Benny  Goodnnan.  These  concerts  were 
the  first  of  a  scheduled  1 6  free  concerts  to  t»e 
given  thr(xjgh  August. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Edward 
Hasse,  curator  of  American  Music  at  the 
Smithsonian,  this  program  combines  scholar- 
ship— the  orchestra's  coleaders  are  world-re- 
nowned  musicologist   Gunther   Schuller   and 
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Prof.  David  Baker,  ttie  head  of  the  jazz  depart- 
ment of  Indiana  University's  prestlgkHJS  School 
of  Music — and  art — each  member  of  the  or- 
chestra is  a  jazz  master  in  his  own  right. 

Later  concerts  in  the  series  will  concentrate 
on  individual  orchestras.  It  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  the  thousands  of  Americans  wtx) 
come  to  Washington  every  summer  will  get 
the  chance  to  hear  some  of  America's — and 
the  workJ's — great  music. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RecX)RD, 

"The  Smithsonian's  Jazz  Orchestra  Makes  Its 

Debut  in  Washington,"  by  Peter  Watrous,  in 

the  New  Yort<  Times,  Monday,  May  20,  1991: 

The  Smithsonian's  Jazz  Orchestra  Makes 

Its  Debut  in  Washington 

(By  Peter  Watrous) 

Washington.— Intellectuals,  record  collec- 
tors, children  and  their  parents,  jazz  fans, 
academics,  nostalgics  and  tourists  from 
Omaha  flocked  to  the  Smithsonian's  Jazz 
Masterworks  Orchestra  opening  night  per- 
formance at  a  packed  Carmichael  Audito- 
rium tonight.  After  the  often-brilliant  show, 
which  consisted  of  works  by  Duke  Ellington, 
Count  Basle,  Fletcher  Henderson  and  more, 
audience  members  bunched  around  the  con- 
ductors and  musicians,  thanking  them.  It 
was  as  if  water  had  suddenly  been  delivered 
to  the  desert. 

"This  was  a  great  start,"  said  John  Hasse, 
the  orchestra's  executive  director  and  cura- 
tor of  American  music  at  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  American  History.  "There's  obvi- 
ously a  constituency  out  there." 

The  orchestra,  which  will  be  performing  a 
series  of  16  free  concerts  through  August,  is 
part  of  several  trends.  The  first  is  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  repertory  movement  in 
jazz;  New  'Y'ork.  for  example,  already  has  two 
permanent  orchestras,  the  Amer.can  Jazz 
Orchestra  at  Cooper  Union  and  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's Classical  Jazz  Orchestra. 

The  second  is  the  Smithsonian's — and  by 
extension  the  United  States  Government's— 
Increased  interest  in  supporting  jazz.  In  1987 
the  Government,  spurred  on  by  Congress, 
gave  money  for  the  Smithsonian  to  take 
over  Duke  Ellington's  archives.  This  year  it 
gave  the  Smithsonian  $242,000  to  fund  an  or- 
chestra dedicated  to  performing  the  classic 
works  of  the  American  orchestral  tradition. 
"This  is  extraordinarily  Important."  said 
one  of  the  orchestra's  conductors,  Gunther 
Schuller.  "As  far  as  I  know,  this  sort  of  di- 
rect governmental  support  is  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  It's  a  cultural  watershed." 

THE  musical  RESULTS 

The  result  was  more  than  culturally  im- 
portant, it  was  fairly  spectacular  musically 
as  well.  The  orchestra,  made  up  of  New  York 
jazz  veterans  and  others,  captured  Duke 
Ellington's  elegant  stillness  on  "Azure"  and 
Count  Basie's  line-drive  swing  on  "Doggln' 
Around"  and  Fletcher  Henderson's  ornate 
and  burbling  reed  writing  on  "Down  South 
Camp  Meeting."  Conducted  by  Mr.  Schuller 
and  David  Baker,  the  orchestra  used  a  light- 
ness that  made  Ellington's  writing  airy  and 
translucent,  and  the  rhythm  section,  pow- 
ered by  Victor  Lewis's  idiomatically  careful 
and  hard-swinging  drumming,  moved  the  or- 
chestra forward  faultlessly.  The  music,  after 
being  emtialmed  on  recordings,  suddenly 
came  alive. 

"You  can  take  Ellington,"  said  the  tenor 
saxophonist  Loren  Schoenberg,  who  happens 
to  run  his  own  orchestra  and  manage  the 
American  Jazz  Orchestra,  "and  play  him  in 
the  three  different  orchestras  and  each  will 
have  a  different  sound.  It's  a  tribute  to  the 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 


State  James  Bakei  deserves  the  continued  bi- 
partisan support  o1  Congress  for  his  efforts  to 
imptement  the  peace  process  that  was  articu- 
lated by  President  George  Bush  when  he  ad- 
dressed Congress!  this  past  March  6,  1991. 
That  peace  process  rested  on  the  concept  that 
there  was  a  twin  est  for  peace  which  rested 
on  a  balarx^  c^rKern  for  both  Palestinian 
and  Israeli  rights. 

The  sense  of  Hope  that  followed  tfie  ces- 
sation of  the  gulf  c  anflict  is  rapidly  evaporating 
as  Secretary  Bak<  r  faces  the  same  kinds  of 
procedural  bamer:  which  blocked  the  way  of 
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his  predecessors  who  attempted  to  bring  Pal- 
estinians. Israelis,  and  Arabs  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  There  is,  however,  a  promising  idea 
circulating  which  offers  a  completely  new, 
plausible,  and  intriguing  approach  to  peace 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  entitled  the 
Strategic  Peace  Incentive  Package  [SPIP] 
published  by  a  coalition  of  organizations  on 
United  States-Arab  relations,  and  written  by 
Dr.  James  J.  Zogby,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Arab  American  Institute. 

The  proposal  addresses  the  two  issues 
which  have  historically  derailed  any  peace 
process:  Israel's  need  for  security,  and  the 
recognition  and  implementation  of  Palestinian 
rights.  The  package  replaces  slogans — State- 
hood Now,  International  Conference,  Strategic 
Ally — and  replaces  them  with  a  step  by  step 
process  which  offers  a  vision  beyond  war 
which  ensures  a  lasting  role  for  all  the  Arab 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States.  It  provides  economic  irKentives  which 
can  lead  to  economic  development  strategies 
promoting  open  markets,  economic 
empowerment  and  regional  prosperity.  The 
package  is  broader  than  the  simple  peace 
process  and  calls  on  all  the  parties  to  work  to- 
gether for  regional  security  and  stability. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  following  proposal 
and  comment  on  it,  and  to  know  tfiat  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  possible. 

New  Thinklng  for  Israeli-Palestinian 
Peace 

(Principal  author:  James  J.  Zogby,  executive 
director,  Arab  American  Institute) 

In  his  March  6  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  President  George  Bush  articulated 
unequivocally  the  basic  principles  that  un- 
derlie a  settlement  of  the  Israel-Palestine 
conflict.  He  noted  that; 

"A  comprehensive  peace  must  be  grounded 
in  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  and  the  principle  of  terri- 
tory for  peace.  This  principle  must  be  elabo- 
rated to  provide  for  Israel's  security  and  rec- 
ognition, and  at  the  same  time  for  legiti- 
mate Palestinian  political  rights.  Anything 
else  would  fail  the  twin  tests  of  fairness  and 
security.  The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to 
Arab-Israeli  conflict." 

This  assertion  that  there  is  a  "twin  test" 
for  peace  was  the  first  such  display  by  an 
American  President  of  a  balanced  concern 
for  both  Palestinian  and  Israeli  rights.  This 
t>alance,  when  taken  together  with  the 
strong  U.S.  display  of  commitment  to  Isra- 
el's security  during  the  Gulf  war  and  the 
President's  overwhelming  domestic  popu- 
larity and  recognized  world  leadership,  cre- 
ate hope  for  renewed  U.S.  efforts  to  press  for 
a  comprehensive  Middle  Ea.st  peace. 

As  the  President  noted,  the  principles  in- 
herent in  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338  must  be  elaborated.  What  follows 
is  an  effort  at  such  an  elaboration. 

ISRAEU  SECURITY/PALESTINIAN  RIGHTS:  KEYS 
TO  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

A  resolution  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  con- 
flict must  address  its  two  crucial  issues: 

Israel's  need  for  security; 

Recognition  and  implementation  of  Pal- 
estinian rights. 

Israeli  Security 

Israel's  need  for  security  is  fundamental 
concern  lx>th  within  Israel  and  for  U.S.  pol- 
icy makers.  Any  effort  to  resolve  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  dispute  must  therefore  begin  by 
realistically  addressing  this  issue. 
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Israel  views  its  security  In  constant  danger 
primarily  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Arab 
states  to  end  the  state  of  belligerency 
against  Israel  and  grant  formal  recognition, 
thereby  continuing  Israel's  isolation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  escalating  arms  build-up 
in  the  region. 

For  their  part,  the  Arab  states  point  to  Is- 
rael's failure  to  define  its  borders  and  imple- 
ment U.N.  resolutions  dating  from  1948,  and 
express  their  own  fear  of  Israel's  hostile  in- 
tentions and  actions.  If  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive Middle  East  peace,  these  security 
issues  must  be  addressed. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
of  this  discussion  that  the  Gulf  war  has  af- 
fected Israel's  security  in  several  ways: 

As  a  result  both  of  diminished  East-West 
tensions  and  of  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national coalition  that  was  formed  to 
confront  Iraq's  aggresstlon  against  Kuwait 
did  not  and  could  not  include  Israel,  Israel's 
projected  role  (as  the  "strategic  asset  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East")  has  been 
diminished. 

U.S.  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Wolfowitz  stated  in  a  briefing  to  Arab  Amer- 
icans on  Septeml)er  24,  1990  that  the  dem- 
onstrated U.S.  and  U.N.  commitment  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait was  the  best  assurance  that  could  be 
given  to  Israel  to  encourage  it  to  implement 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242  with 
the  confidence  that  its  security  would  be 
protected  and  similarly  guaranteed. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  Gulf  war 
that  Iraq's  unprovoked  missile  attacks  on  Is- 
rael's civilian  centers  produced  an  effect  op- 
posite to  that  sought  by  the  Iraqi  leadership. 
Israel's  demonstrated  restraint  won  respect 
from  the  allies  and  the  rapid  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  Patriot  defense  systems  helped  to 
reduce  Israel's  vulnerability  to  further  at- 
tacks. As  a  result,  two  important  new  facts 
were  established.  While  Israel's  leadership 
chafed  at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them, 
preferring  to  project  "self-reliance,"  Israeli 
public  opinion  appreciated  the  strong  and 
immediate  U.S.  response.  A  recent  Israeli 
poll  shows  Israelis  feel  more  secure,  believ- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  firmly  commit- 
ted to  defending  Israel's  security. 

In  addition,  these  recent  events  weaken 
the  traditional  "strategic  depth"  argument 
for  Israel  retaining  the  West  Bank.  As  Presi- 
dent Bush  noted  in  his  March  6  address,  "in 
the  modern  age.  geography  cannot  guarantee 
security  and  security  does  not  come  from 
military  power  alone."  As  the  recent  Gulf 
crisis  has  demonstrated,  security  can  be  bet- 
ter achieved  through  international  guaran- 
tees, regional  cooperation,  adequate  defense 
capability,  and  arms  control. 

Economic  stability  is  another  critical  com- 
ponent of  security.  Israel,  it  is  estimated, 
has  lost  almost  J3  billion  since  August  1990. 
These  losses  are  a  result  of  increased  costs  of 
military  preparedness  and  decreased  reve- 
nues due  to  the  war's  effect  on  tourism  and 
other  disruptions  in  the  economy  due  to  ei- 
ther the  intifada  or  the  Israeli  military  cur- 
few over  the  Occupied  Territories  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war. 

Israel  is  currently  facing  additional  ex- 
traordinary economic  and  social  pressures 
resulting  from  the  influx  of  Soviet  Jews.  In 
addition  to  the  $400  million  in  housing-loan 
guarantees  recently  committed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Israel  is  now  seeking  an  additional 
$13  billion  in  grants  and  guaranteed  loans  to 
deal  with  the  economic  pressures  created  by 
this  new  wave  of  Immigrratlon. 

Israel's  economic  isolation  in  the  Middle 
East  has  had  a  severe  effect  on  the  state's  se- 
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curity  and  viability.  A  function  of  the  con- 
tinued state  of  war.  the  Arab  boycott  has 
forced  Israel  to  be  over-dependent  on  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  the  world  Jewish 
community.  As  Israel's  needs  have  increased, 
so  too  has  its  dependence. 

The  current  Israeli  government  is  not  only 
its  most  hard-line,  it  is  also  its  most  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  economic,  political,  and  military 
assistance.  While  the  U.S.  Congress  has  not 
begrudged  such  assistance  in  the  past,  the 
levels  required  in  the  post-war  period  are  of 
such  magnitude  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used  (i.e.,  the  settlement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  immigrants) 
are  of  such  consequence  that  there  will  be 
constraints  on  the  U.S.  ability  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Thus,  any  peace  plan  intended  to  resolve 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  dispute  must  address 
these  basic  Israeli  security  concerns: 

International     guarantees,     regional     co- 
operation and  acceptance,  arms  control  and, 
economic  integration  into  the  region. 
Palestinian  National  Rights 

The  intifada  has  had  a  profound  and  last- 
ing impact  on  Palestinian  nationalism  and 
self-assertiveness  and  on  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian relationship.  It  has  produced  a  phys- 
ical, economic,  and  psychological  separation 
of  the  two  peoples  and  reestablished  the  re- 
ality of  the  "Green  Line"  demarcating  Israel 
from  the  occupied  Palestinian  lands. 

This  separation  did  not  diminish  during 
the  Gulf  crisis.  The  Palestinian  response  to 
Saddam  Hussein's  exploitation  of  their  na- 
tional struggle  is  significant  to  note  here.  It 
was  a  response  symptomatic  of  their  deep  de- 
sire for  national  liberation,  their  feeling  of 
having  been  victimized,  betrayed,  or  ignored 
by  the  West,  and  their  deep  sense  of  despair 
at  the  failure  of  their  leadership,  its  modera- 
tion, and  rational  political  processes  to 
produce  tangible  change  in  their  living  con- 
ditions under  a  brutal  occupation. 

In  his  September  4,  1990  testimony  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  noted  both  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  exploitation  of  the  Palestin- 
ian issue  and  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  address  this  question  when  he  stated: 

*  *  *  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments 
that  Saddam  Hussein  makes  is  that  he  is  the 
champion  of  the  downtrodden  Arab.  He  is  the 
champion  of  the  Palestinians  who  have  no 
place  to  go  and  who  are  sorely  put-upon,  and 
that  is  why  I  think. 

*  *  *  it  is  important  that  we  keep  our  eye 
as  well  on  the  ball  of  moving  •  *  •  toward 
some  resolution  of  that  problem,  because  the 
ground  will  not  be  as  fertile  as  it  is  today. 

Far  from  discrediting  Palestinian  national 
claims  or  rendering  them  obsolete,  as  some 
have  claimed,  this  Palestinian  response  dur- 
ing the  war,  born  of  alienation  and  despair, 
only  points  to  the  urgency  of  a  solution. 
Twenty-four  years  of  occupation  and  system- 
atic denial  of  their  basic  rights  have  not  re- 
duced Palestinian  aspirations:  rather,  they 
have  enflamed  them. 

The  post-war  Middle  East  will  not  find  Pal- 
estinians, or  most  other  Arabs  for  that  nmt- 
ter,  more  accepting  of  Israel's  occupation  or 
less  demanding  of  Palestinian  national 
rights.  As  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
noted  in  a  February  25  interview  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  "The  most  important  fac- 
tor to  stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle  E^t 
is  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  question. 
*  *  *  this  is  the  major  impediment  to  peace." 

While  the  crisis  has  caused  an  erosion  of 
support  for  the  PLO  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
PaJestinian  rights  in  some  Arab  capitals, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  all  Arab  countries  or 
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even  among  all  levels  of  Arab  public  opinion. 
To  most  Arabs  the  Palestine  issue  remains  a 
central  and  powerful  emotional  symbol  of 
the  failure  of  the  West  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Arab  World.  As  long  as  Israel  occupies  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  (as  well  as  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  lands)  and  denies  Palestinian 
rights,  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  cannot  be  normalized. 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States  in  the 
post-war  search  for  a  resolution  to  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian dispute  will  be  to  produce 
the  same  recognition  of  Palestinian  rights 
and  the  same  commitment  to  Palestinian  se- 
curity as  that  provided  to  Israel. 

CRTTIQUE  OF  PREVIOUS  APPROACHES 

Since  the  mid-1970s  two  approaches  have 
been  proposed  for  a  resolution  of  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  problem. 

The  convening  of  an  international  peace 
conference,  a  concept  endorsed  by  the  Euro- 
peans, the  Soviets,  and  most  Arab  states: 

The  U.S. -led  "peace  process." 

Both  efforts  have  failed,  albeit  for  what  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  to  be  radically  different 
reasons. 

The  international  peace  conference  has  not 
succeeded  because  Israel  refuses  to  partici- 
pate— or  accept  the  premise  of  such  a  con- 
ference— and  the  United  States  refuses  to 
take  steps  designed  to  "deliver"  Israel  to 
such  a  parley.  The  United  States  has  argued, 
with  some  merit,  that  there  would  be  no  U.S. 
Congressional  support  for  applying  pressure 
on  Israel  if  it  refused  to  participate,  nor 
would  there  be  any  guarantee  that  pressure 
could  produce  the  desired  effect  of  forcing  Is- 
rael's Internal  political  process  to  accept 
participation  in  such  a  meeting,  in  which  Is- 
rael would  stand  virtually  isolated,  thereby 
less  secure. 

Such  an  international  conference  can  only 
be  convened  if  it  is  accepted  by  all  parties  to 
the  conflict,  if  there  is  agreement  on  fun- 
damentals, and  if  the  conference  is  designed 
to  Implement  and  guarantee  a  solution.  In 
the  absence  of  such  prior  agreement  on  fun- 
damentals or  goals,  the  international  con- 
ference is  a  non-starter. 

The  U.S. -led  "peace  process"  has  similarly 
failed  to  produce  any  real  movement  toward 
a  settlement.  Since  Camp  David,  the  "peace 
process"  has  supposedly  faltered  over  the  in- 
ability to  find  Palestinian  participants  to 
"negotiate"  with  Israel.  These  Palestinian 
"interlocutors,"  as  they  were  termed,  were 
to  have  filled  a  difficult  bill.  They  were  to  be 
non-PLO  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  Israel, 
and  yet  they  were  to  be  sufficiently  nation- 
alistic so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Palestin- 
ian community  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Occupied  Territories. 

The  failure  of  this  effort  was  due  to  several 
factors,  one  of  which  has  been  the  refusal  by 
Israel  to  commit  in  principle  to  the  "land  for 
peace"  formula.  I.e.,  an  explicit  commitment 
to  withdraw  from  the  Occupied  Terrorities. 
Another  factor  has  been  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  define  or  commit  itself  to 
support  an  attractive  enough  end  (i.e.,  Pal- 
estinian statehood  or  self-determination)  to 
encourage  the  PLO  to  sanction  Palestinians 
from  within  the  Occupied  Territories  to  par- 
ticipate. Therein  lies  the  dilemma. 

Palestinians  have  refused  to  participate  in 
talks  in  which  their  rights  are  not  recog- 
nized. Palestinians  have  framed  the  issue 
thus:  "negotiations  are  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  and  securing  mutually  recog- 
nized rights;  they  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  one  has  rights." 
As  a  result,  the  Palestinian  leadership  with- 
in the  territories  has  deferred  to  the  PLO 
which,  in  addition  to  its  organizational  role. 
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Is  the  symbol  of  Palestinian  national  rights, 
and  this  has  been  unacceptable  to  Israel. 

Even  after  the  PLO  agreement  in  Decem- 
ber 1988  to  accept  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242,  to  recognize  Israel's  existence, 
and  to  renounce  the  use  of  violence  against 
civilians,  Israel  still  refused  to  reciprocate 
and  to  accept  the  PLO  as  a  participant  in  the 
"peace  process."  In  a  telling  comment,  Avi 
Pazner,  a  senior  aide  to  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  made  clear  the  reason  for 
Israel's  rejection  of  the  PLO.  The  New  York 
Times  (August  13,  1989)  quoted  Pazner  as  say- 
ing, "[W]e  don't  talk  to  the  PLO  because 
their  basic  political  demands  are  unaccept- 
able to  us  .  .  .  the  fact  that  they  are  terror- 
ists is  not  the  issue  at  all." 

In  an  effort  to  circumvent  Israel's  objec- 
tions. Secretary  of  State  Baker  launched  a 
complex  process  to  start  Israeli-Palestinian 
talks.  The  process  was  to  begin  with  a  Pal- 
estinian delegation  (sanctioned  by  the  PLO, 
approved  by  Israel[!])  meeting  with  an  Israeli 
delegation  to  plan  elections  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  These  elections  were 
to  choose  a  Palestinian  authority  for  the 
terrorities  which  would,  in  the  end.  nego- 
tiate an  interim  arrangement  with  Israel. 

While  the  PLO  gave  its  approval,  Israel  re- 
fused to  accept  this  process,  fearing  it  would 
lead  to  a  loss  of  Israeli  sovereignty  over  the 
Occupied  Territories.'  Two  comments  by 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  early  in  the  process 
illustrate  this  Israeli  fear: 

If  the  elected  representatives  try  to  stray 
from  the  course  which  will  be  allowed  for 
them,  and  will  try  to  end  with  other  subjects 
like  trying  to  establish  a  Palestinian  state, 
Israel  will  prevent  them,  even  though  they 
have  been  elected.  (New  York  Times,  April  24. 
1989) 

And  if  the  elected  Palestinians  will  not 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  we  will  can- 
cel everything  and  return  to  the  previous  sit- 
uation. (  Yeduit  Agaronot  April  21,  1989) 

Labor  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
added,  "We  will  send  to  prison  any  elected 
Palestinian  who  declares  loyalty  or  affili- 
ation to  the  PLO.  "  [Ha'  aretz,  April  21,  1989). 

Because  the  United  States  was  unable  to 
press  the  Israelis  to  be  more  forthcoming  or 
to  accept  negotiations  with  the  Palestinians, 
the  "peace  process"  foundered. 

Prospects  for  the  success  of  a  similar 
"process"  in  the  post-war  Middle  E^t  are  no 
better  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  period. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  PLO  has  hurt 
its  International  standing  by  its  support  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  deficiency  in  the  U.S. 
approach  to  the  "peace  process"  has  not 
been  in  who  is  to  do  the  negotiating  but  in 
what  was  to  be  negotiated. 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict,  two  facts  emerge  as  central 
to  the  discussion: 

Palestinians  inside  the  Occupied 
Terrorities,  and  the  PLO  itself,  will  not  op- 
pose any  process  which  is  designed  to  end  the 
Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  and  put  the  Palestinian  commu- 
nity on  the  path  to  fulfillment  of  their  na- 
tional rights. 

Israel  will  require  more  in  the  way  of 
international  and  regional  commitments  and 
security  guarantees  before  It  can  develop  a 
national  consensus  to  withdraw  from  the  ter- 
ritories. 


'In  A  Peace  Initiative  by  the  Government  of  Israel. 
under  the  beading  "Basic  Premises."  Section  D 
reads:  The  Initiative  is  founded  upon  the  assumption 
.  .  .  [that]  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  status  of 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  other  than  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  guidelines  of  the  government. 
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Commitment  of  U.N. -endorsed  security 
guarantees  for  Israel  and  the  Palestinians, 
and  creation  of  peace-keeping  forces  meeting 
the  specific  security  requirements  of  each 
community.  Israel  may  require  additional 
specific  U.S.  guarantees  and  Involvement. 
But  the  engagement  and  endorsement  of  the 
Security  Council  is  important  since  the 
SPIP's  international  legitimacy  is  based  on 
its  being  an  elaboration  of  U,N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242. 

When  the  package  of  commitments  has 
been  completed  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  the  SPIP  would  then 
be  offered  to  Israel  and  the  Palestinians.  To 
secure  the  commitment  of  each  party,  the 
Security  Council  would  require  formal  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Israeli  government  and  the 
representative  parliament-in-exile  of  the 
Palestinians,  the  Palestine  National  Council, 
which  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 

Should  Israel  accept  the  SPIP  and  agree  to 
withdraw  from  the  Occupied  Territories  and 
agree  to  immediately  cease  all  settlement 
construction  and  settler  population  expan- 
sion, the  Arab  states  would  simultaneously 
agree  to  end  the  state  of  belligerency  with 
Israel. 

Should  Israel  reject  the  plan,  the  United 
States  should  support  a  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil effort  to  dispatch  monitors  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  report  on  the 
human-rights  situation  in  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories and  to  provide  protection  to  the  Pal- 
estinian population  under  military  rule. 

The  steps  of  implementation  of  the  SPIP 
are  as  follows: 

Step  A 

Simultaneous  with  Israeli  withdrawal,  the 
Arab  states  participating  in  the  SPIP  will 
announce  acceptance  of  Israel's  permanence 
and  legitimacy  as  a  state  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  will  be  a  U.S.-led,  U.N. -endorsed  effort 
to  provide  enhanced  security  guairantees 
both  for  Israel  and  for  the  Palestinians  in 
the  territories  which  Israel  will  evacuate. 
Since  the  status  of  Israel's  settlements  in 
the  territories  will  be  left  to  a  later  stage  in 
the  process,  the  presence  of  U.N.  security 
forces  will  be  important  not  only  to  assist  a 
Palestinian  police  force  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  but  also  to  protect  Israeli  set- 
tlers who  will  remain  in  the  territories  pend- 
ing final-status  negotiations  and  to  protect 
Palestinians  from  militant  armed  settlers. 
Step  B 

Following  the  evacuation  of  Israeli  forces 
and  suspension  of  settlement  construction 
and  population  expansion,  the  U.N.  security 
force  charged  with  assisting  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  will  be  complemented 
by  a  political  team  dispatched  by  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  which  will  establish  a  timetable 
and  process  for  free  elections  for  Palestin- 
ians in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  In  ad- 
dition to  covering  municipal  affairs,  the 
elections,  to  be  completed  within  six 
months,  will  also  be  for  a  national  represent- 
ative assembly.  Once  elected,  this  assembly 
will  constitute  the  Palestinian  interim  gov- 
ernment which  will: 

Organize  national  and  local  police  forces  to 
work  with  the  U.N.  security  force; 

Be  responsible  for  all  areas  of  administra- 
tion and  enforcement;  and 

Refrain  from  taking  unilateral  steps  to 
alter  matters  to  be  resolved  in  final-status 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Israel, 
including  the  status  of  Jewish  settlements 
and  final  borders.' 
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At  the  end  of  six  months  the  Arab  states 
will  announce  the  end  of  the  economic  em- 
bargo against  Israel. 

StepC 

At  the  end  of  one  year  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  will  begin  negotiations  on  re- 
gional issues  such  as  water  and  arms  control. 

At  the  same  time.  Israel  will  gain  access  to 
the  Peace  Incentive  Fund  enabling  It  to  draw 
on  specified  amounts  for  settlement  of  So- 
viet Jews  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  Palestinians  interim  government  will 
also,  at  this  time,  gain  access  to  specified 
amounts  of  the  PIF  at  this  time  in  order  to 
begin  immediate  economic  development 
plans  to  create  a  viable  economic  and  politi- 
cal order  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 
Such  plans  can  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  Palestinian  institutions  in  the  diaspora 
that  have  expertise  in  these  areas.  The  gov- 
ernment, working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Palestine  National  Council,  can  also  estab- 
lish a  Palestinian  "Law  of  Return".  This  will 
make  possible  the  reconstltution  of  the  Pal- 
estinian national  community  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical absorptive  capacities  of  the  Palestin- 
ian territories. 

StepD 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  will  convene  an  all-party  con- 
ference to  resolve  final  status  Issues  related 
to  implementation  of  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242. 

Central  to  the  conference  will  be  a  series  of 
bilateral  direct  negotiations  between  the 
Palestinian  government  and  the  government 
of  Israel,  Syria  and  Israel,  Lebanon  and  Is- 
rael, and  Jordan  and  Israel.  In  each  of  these 
negotiations,  issues  to  be  resolved  will  in- 
clude (where  applicable): 

Status  of  settlements  and  settlers;  final 
borders  and  appropriate  security  arrange- 
ments; and  normalized  relations. 

Additional  final-status  issues  that  must  be 
discussed  and  resolved  in  fulfillment  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  are  the  es- 
tablishment of  demilitarized  zones  and  the 
final  resolutions  of  refugee  rights  as  detailed 
in  earlier  U.N.  resolutions. 

With  the  completion  of  this  process  be- 
tween the  government  of  Palestine  and  the 
government  of  Israel,  the  Arab  states  will 
offer  formal  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
state  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
ference will  give  formal  recognition  to  the 
State  of  Palestine  and  admit  it  as  a  full 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mission  Statement:  Coalition  for  Post- 
war U.S.  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

The  Coalition  represents  organizations 
concerned  with  ensuring  that  U.S.  post-war 
policies  in  the  Middle  East  reflect  America's 
long  and  productive  relationships  in  the  re- 
gion. American  policies  should  be  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  concerns  and  shared 
goals  for  international  and  regional  order, 
stability,  prosperity,  and,  most  importantly, 
peace. 

Members  of  the  Coalition  believe  that  the 
current  debate  about  post-war  U.S.  Middle 
E^t  policy  does  not  sufficiently  address  the 


'The  Palestinians  of  East  Jerusalem  are  residents 
of  the  West  Bank.  Because  of  Israeli  e:ovenunent 


land  confiscations  and  settlement  development,  the 
area  of  Arab  habitation  has  become  a  separate  en- 
clave. It  should,  nevertheless,  fall  under  Palestinian/ 
U.N.  governance  during  the  Interim  period.  Appro- 
priate security  guarantees,  and  access  to  Israel, 
should  be  provided  to  Israelis  who  remain  in  Jerusa- 
lem's eastern  suburbs  awaiting  final-status  negotla- 
tloru. 
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need  to  create  and  maintain  bilateral,  re- 
gional, and  International  efforts  to  foster 
peace  and  stability.  The  Coalition  supports  a 
continued  American  role  in  the  region  based 
on  a  vision  of  promoting  peace  and  stability 
by  advancing  greater  economic  and  political 
pluralism.  This  effort,  over  time,  will  be  the 
key  factor  in  diminishing  prospects  for  con- 
flict throughout  the  region. 

The  United  States  has  a  moral.  Strategic, 
and  political  role  in  the  region.  American 
leadership,  in  the  1990s,  in  partnership  with 
the  United  Nations,  can  be  a  major  force  in 
promoting  the  rule  of  law  and  the  evolution 
of  a  new  International  order,  especially  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  is  no  more  vital  task 
for  American  and  world  diplomacy  in  this 
decade. 

The  Coalition  will  address  a  number  of  top- 
ics in  the  continuing  debate  about  U.S.  post- 
war policy. 

Regional  security  and  stability— the  free- 
dom for  all  parties  to  live  peacefully  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries,  regional 
arms  control— the  limitation  and  elimi- 
nation of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in- 
cluding biological,  chemical,  nuclear,  and 
ballistic  missile  technology,  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  all  current  crises  and  conflicts,  and  a 
broadly  defined  effort  to  promote  reconcili- 
ation among  all  peoples  and  governments  in 
the  region,  greater  political  pluralism  and 
respect  for  human,  civil,  and  political  rights, 
economic  development  strategies  which  pro- 
mote open  markets,  economic  empowerment, 
and  regional  prosperity. 

The  Coalition  welcomes  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  others  who  share  its  interests 
in  ensuring  that  the  post-war  debate  will 
lead  to  an  American  commitment  to  and  par- 
ticipation in  an  enduring  process  for  peace 
and  prosperity. 
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HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Germany's 
shameful  record  in  assisting  proliferation  dur- 
ing tfie  I980's  is  well  documented.  But  there 
are  now  signs  that  Bonn  is  beginning  to  play 
a  constructive  role  in  preventing  the  futher 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is  in  Washington 
today  and  tomorrow,  on  his  first  trip  to  the 
United  States  as  head  of  a  united  Germany.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
Mr.  Kohl  on  the  steps  his  government  has 
taken  in  recent  months  to  tighten  Germany's 
controls  on  the  export  of  sensitive  technology. 

Especially  significant  is  the  Germans  new 
insistence  that  any  country  receiving  their  nu- 
clear exports  have  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  on  all  of  its  nuclear 
facilities.  The  United  States  has  made  full 
scope  safeguards  a  requirement  for  any  nu- 
clear exports  since  the  I970's.  The  Germans 
now  join  us  in  urging  the  French,  British,  Sovi- 
ets, and  other  nuclear  suppliers  to  adopt  tfiat 
position. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  about  reports  that 
the  German  Government  is  still  considering 
letting  one  of  its  firms,  Siemens,  construct  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  Iran.  Below,  I  have  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  report  on 
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Siemens'  involvement  in  Iran.  This  is  the  15th 
in  a  series  of  case  studies  on  foreign  firms 
which  have  aided  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams of  developing  countries. 

Building  a  reactor  in  Iran  woukj  not  formally 
violate  any  nonproliferation  agreement,  since 
Iran  has  ratified  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
and  the  reactor  woukj  be  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards. But  given  reports  on  Iran's  nuclear  co- 
operation with  China  and  Pakistan,  two  coun- 
tries which  have  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as 
Tehran's  support  for  intemational  terrorism, 
letting  this  deal  go  through  would  demonsti-ate 
very  questionable  judgment. 

Siemens  AG  and  Iran's  Bushehr  Nuclear 
Plant ' 

Siemens  AG  is  one  of  Germany's  foremost 
industrial  concerns.  Its  nuclear  technology 
division,  Krafwerk  Union  (KWU),  is  capable 
of  exporting  a  full  range  of  nuclear  power 
components,  including  entire  power  plants, 
their  associated  facilities,  and  related  tech- 
nologies. Siemens/KWU  was  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  Iran's  Bushehr  nuclear 
power  plant  begun  In  1974  under  the  former 
Shah.  The  project  was  halted  when  Iran's 
revolutionary  government  canceled  Siemens" 
contracts  in  1979.  Since  1984,  however,  Iran 
has  tried  to  resuscitate  the  reactor  project — 
further  impeded  by  Iraqi  air  strikes  in  1987— 
with  the  help  of  Siemens  or  other  nuclear 
companies  in  Argentina,  South  Korea,  Spain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  position  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  has  generally  been 
to  support  the  resumption  of  nuclear  co- 
operation with  Iran,  but  with  the  stipulation 
that  no  exports  would  be  shipped  until  a  for- 
mal peace  settlement  between  Iran  and  Iraq 
had    been    achieved.    In    1989.    following    a 
ceasefire    between    those    two    combatants, 
Iran  again  asked  Siemens  to  complete  the 
project  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  Fol- 
lowing the  Gulf  crisis  and  International  con- 
demnation of  its  lax  nuclear  export  policy, 
Germany  has  acted  to  prevent  Siemens  from 
re-starting  the  project.  Some  press  reports, 
however,   indicate  that  a  subsidiary  or  li- 
censee of  the  company  may  have  agreed  to 
rebuild  the  long  stalled  project.  At  least  one 
Spanish  subcontractor  of  Siemens,  Equipos 
Nucleares,  Is  anxious  to  help  complete  the 
plant   in    conjunction    with   other    Spanish 
firms.  The  German  government  claims  that 
Siemens  will  not  tie  authorized  to  complete 
the  project  even  though  there  may  be  little 
legal  ground  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  compo- 
nents for  which  Iran  has  already  paid.  The 
European  Chamber  of  Commerce  (ICC)  ruled 
in  1982  that  Iran  was  entitled  to  receive  such 
Siemens  equipment.  Iran  has  also  filed  sev- 
eral suits  against  France's  Pramatome  for 
its  failure  to  complete  a  nuclear  plant  can- 
celed in  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  revolution. 
The  ICC  recently  ruled  in  Iran's  favor  re- 
garding one  of  the  suits  against  Pramatome, 
which    may    compel    Siemens    to    continue 
pressing  the  German  government  for  an  ex- 
port permit  to  avoid  facing  similar  legal  ac- 
tion. Nucleonics  Week  has  also  recently  re- 
ported Euroi>ean  diplomatic  sources  as  be- 
lieving Germany  may  now  favor  an  alter- 
native plan  to  allow  Siemens  to  supply  Iran 
with  new  nuclear  reactors  in  lieu  of  rebuild- 
ing the  heavily  damaged  Bushehr  facility. 

U.S. -Siemens  Trade:  Siemens  has  main- 
tained an  extensive  trading  relationship  with 
major  U.S.  corporations  and  public  utilities, 
including  such  firms  as  Bechtel,  with  which 
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it  formed  a  "strategic  alliance"  in  1988  to 
provide  operating  plant  services  to  the  U.S. 
nuclear  industry,  and  General  Electric  Cor- 
poration, with  which  it  has  several  exchange 
and  cooperation  agreements  in  the  power 
plant  and  nuclear  fuel  sectors.  One  U.S.  sub- 
sidiary of  Siemens.  Utility  Power  Corpora- 
tion, developed  from  a  joint  venture  between 
the  company  and  the  U.S.-based  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corporation  to  provide  Siemens/ 
KWU-designed  turbine  generators  to  the  U.S. 
utility  market.  Another  Joint  venture  was 
formed  in  1988  between  a  Siemens  subsidiary 
and  the  U.S.  firm  General  Atomics  Corpora- 
tion to  explore  the  commercialization  of  an 
advanced  nuclear  reactor.  In  1986.  Siemens 
acquired  the  Advanced  Nuclear  Fuel  Cor- 
poration from  Exxon  as  well  as  its  European 
subsidiaries. 

Sources:  Los  Angeles  Times.  1/27«1.  pp.  1.  28-29  by 
Jim  Mann:  "Korea  Times"  (Seoul).  a^W.  p.  8  in 
"Nuclear  Developments."  ^1&90.  p.  8:  "Nuclear  En- 
gineering International."  6*7.  p.  32.  8/87.  p.  25.  4/88,  p. 
8.  bus.  p.  12.  11/88,  p.  U.  2/d9.  p.  5:  "Nuclear  Fuel."  2/ 
8«8.  pp.  12.  14  by  Ann  Maclachlan.  173/89.  pp.  1-2  by 
Mark  HIbbs;  "Nuclear  News."  1(V85.  p.  76.  4/87.  p.  63. 
2/S9.  pp.  II0-I12.  11/89.  pp.  91-92:  "Nucleonics  Week." 
8/20/87,  p.  13  by  Richard  Kessler.  8/11/88.  pp.  3-4  by 
Mark  Hlbbs.  a«fl8.  pp.  3-4  by  Marc  Sperber.  11/17/88. 
pp.  1.  8-9  by  Margaret  L.  Ryan,  Il/9«9,  p.  7  by  Mark 
Hlbbs.  ^1V90.  p.  18.  2^91.  pp.  15-16  by  Mark  Hlbbs.  bi 
2/91.  pp.  17-18  by  Mark  Hlbbs. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE 
AGREEMENT:  TOO  FAST  A  TRACK 


'Prepared  by  C.A.  Blnkley  from  articles  held  In 
the  Emerging  Nuclear  Suppliers  &  NonproUreration 
Project  database. 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  executive  summary  of  a  report 
entitled  "North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment: Too  Fast  a  Track?"  that  was  prepared 
at  my  direction  by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade. 

The  report  makes  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  shouW  only  grant  the  President  fast- 
track  negotiating  authority  if  he  makes  more 
conaete  commitments  to  including  the  envi- 
ronment and  worker  rights  in  the  free  tiade 
agreement  and  if  he  makes  a  more  solid  com- 
mitment to  assistance  to  American  workers 
who  may  be  displaced  by  a  trilateral  trade  ac- 
cord. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  descrit)es  the  im- 
portance of  these  issues  to  trade  and  competi- 
tiveness and  how  they  might  be  addressed  in 
trade  negotiations.  The  report  also  illustrates 
the  costs  to  both  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico of  leaving  the  environment  and  latx>r 
starxlards  out  of  a  free  b^ade  agreement.  The 
subcommittee  staff  also  makes  recxjmmerxJa- 
tions  on  how  labor  and  environmental  stand- 
ards could  be  enforced  in  a  trade  accord  and 
suggests  possible  trade-related  penalties  for 
noncompliance. 

With  respect  to  assistance  to  Amencan 
workers  wtK)  may  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  the 
report  outtines  what  must  be  done  to  address 
the  concerns  of  workers.  The  report  shows 
that  worker  adjustment  assistance  programs 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress  many 
times  in  the  past  in  conjunction  with  major 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ance  to  workers  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  free  trade  agreement.  This  is  due 
to  the  President's  recent  proposal  to  slash 
funding  for  existing  worker  adjustment  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  Administration's 
failure  to  release  monies  authorized  for  as- 
sistance to  defense  workers  affected  by  cuts 
in  defense  spending. 

The  Sul)committee  staff  concluded  that 
Congress  should  only  grant  the  President 
fast-track  negotiating  authority  if  he  makes 
more  concrete  commitments  to  including 
the  environment  and  workers  rights  in  the 
free  trade  negotiations  and  if  he  makes  a 
more  solid  commitment  to  assistance  to 
American  workers  who  may  be  displaced  by 
trilateral  trade  agreement. 

With  respect  to  assistance  to  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  the  President  should  re- 
quest from  Congress  a  specific  level  of  fund- 
ing for  a  program  to  aid  American  workers 
displaced  by  free  trade  with  Mexico.  The 
President  should  also  describe  the  specific 
benefits  that  workers  may  expect,  how  long 
they  may  receive  assistance,  and  where  the 
funding  is  to  come  from. 

The  President  should  recognize  that  the 
issue  of  worker  rights  Is  directly  related  to 
trade  and  competitiveness  and  that  it  should 
be  incorporated  into  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  The  President  should  di- 
rect U.S.  trade  negotiators  to  raise  the  issue 
of  workers  rights  and  to  seek  ways  to  narrow 
the  differences  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 
Penalties  for  noncompliance  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

The  President  should  direct  U.S.  nego- 
tiators to  put  all  environmental  issues  on 
the  table,  recognizing  that  Mexico's  lax  en- 
forcement of  its  environmental  standards 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  trade  and  competi- 
tiveness. The  negotiators  should  seek  ways 
to  improve  Mexico's  treatment  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  establish  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. The  President  should  direct  that 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  tie  pre- 
pared as  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

The  President  should  direct  his  Adminis- 
tration to  immediately  open  parallel  talks 
with  Mexico  on  human  rights  and  political 
reform.  While  these  issues  are  not  always 
perceived  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
trade,  the  continued  abuse  of  human  rights 
and  a  lack  of  political  reform  will  jeopardize 
economic  and  political  stability  in  Mexico. 

This  Subcommittee  staff  report  outlines 
the  importance  of  the  environment,  lalwr 
standards,  human  rights  and  political  re- 
form, their  relationship  to  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness and  how  they  could  be  addressed 
in  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Recommendations 
The  Subcommittee  staff  recommends  that 
the  Congress  grant  the  President  fast-track 
negotiating  authority  with  the  explicit  con- 
dition that  the  President  make  concrete 
commitments  to  Congress  regarding  worker 
adjustment  assistance,  worker  rights,  the 
environment,  human  rights  and  political  re- 
form in  Mexico. 

WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  President  should  request  from  Con- 
gress a  specific  level  of  funding  for  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  American  workers  adversely  af- 
fected by  free  trade  with  Mexico. 

The  President  should  also  describe  the  spe- 
cific benefits  that  workers  may  expect,  how 
long  they  may  receive  assistance,  and  where 
the  funding  is  to  come  from. 
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LABOR  STANDARDS  AND  WORKER  RIGHTS 

The  President  should  recognize  that  labor 
standards  and  worker  rights  are  directly  re- 
lated to  trade  and  competitiveness  and  that 
they  merit  the  attention  of  the  negotiators 
of  a  free  trade  accord. 

The  President  should  direct  U.S.  trade  ne- 
gotiators to  raise  the  issue  of  worker  rights 
and  to  seek  ways  to  narrow  the  differences 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

Penalties  for  noncompliance  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  President  should  direct  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators to  put  all  environmental  issues  on 
the  table,  recognizing  that  Mexico's  lax  en- 
forcement has  a  direct  bearing  on  trade  and 
competitiveness. 

The  negotiators  should  seek  ways  to  im- 
prove Mexico's  treatment  of  the  environ- 
ment and  establish  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance. 

The  President  should  direct  his  Adminis- 
tration to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  as  required  by  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  POLITICAL  REFORM 

The  President  should  direct  his  Adminis- 
tration to  immediately  open  parallel  talks 
with  Mexico  on  human  rights  and  political 
reform  in  Mexico. 

While  these  issues  may  not  be  seen  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  trade,  the  continued 
abuse  of  human  rights  and  a  lack  of  jKDlitical 
reform  will  jeopardize  economic  and  political 
stability  in  Mexico. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  Congress 

President  Bush  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
give  his  Administration  unfettered  authority 
to  negotiate  a  wide-ranging  free  trade  agree- 
ment that  will  affect  365  million  people  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

Fast-track  negotiating  authority  does  per- 
mit the  Congress  to  have  the  final  word  on 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  agreement 
after  the  negotiators  have  finished  their 
work.  But  fast-track  is  an  all  or  nothing 
proposition;  no  amendments  of  any  kind  are 
permitted  under  present  fast-track  rules. 

Practically,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
complex  trade  agreement  involving  all  the 
goods  and  services  traded  among  three  large 
countries  can  make  it  through  Congress 
without  a  fast-track  type  of  authority.  The 
damage  done  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive a  few  years  ago  is  a  graphic  example.  So 
many  amendments  were  added  to  that  legis- 
lation that,  in  the  end,  it  accomplished  very 
little  for  either  the  United  States  or  the  Car- 
ibbean countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  allowing 
USTR  complete  latitude  with  no  instruc- 
tions from  Congress  and  no  recourse  at  the 
end  but  the  most  absolute  (a  "no"  vote)  is 
daunting. 

A  mid-course  for  Congress  would  tie  to 
grant  the  President  fast-track  negotiating 
authority  provided  that  certain  issues  are 
addressed  in  a  substantive  fashion  with  the 
context  of  the  free  trade  talks.  Congress 
should  require  that  environmental  and  labor 
standards  are  addressed  on  the  grounds  that 
these  issues  are  directly  linked  to  trade. 
Human  rights  and  political  reform  must  also 
be  discussed  but  in  side  negotiations  to  be 
linked  to  the  final  free  trade  accord.  But 
they  should  be  related  to  the  free  trade  talks 
because  an  improvement  in  these  areas  is 
vital  to  the  continued  economic  and  political 
stability  of  Mexico.  Congress  should  require. 
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as  a  prerequisite  to  fast-track,  that  the 
President  make  a  firm  commitment  on 
spending  levels  for  American  workers  af- 
fected by  a  free  trade  accord. 

Cong-ress  did  not  condition  the  fast-track 
process  when  It  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  on  a  U.S. -Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  But  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  more  similarities  than 
differences  In  terms  of  economic  develop- 
ment, environmental  and  labor  laws  and 
even  culture.  The  same  Is  not  true  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Although  neighbors, 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  have  vastl.v  different 
economic  systems.  If  the  proposed  accord 
with  Mexico  Is  agreed  to.  It  will  mark  the 
first  time  that  such  an  arrangement  between 
a  developed  and  an  underdeveloped  country 
has  been  reached. 

The  political  systems  of  the  two  countries, 
while  nominally  alike,  vary  greatly  In  that 
Mexico  Is,  In  effect,  a  one  party  state.  This 
difference  extends  to  the  social  sphere  as 
well  where  Mexico  has  severe  human  rights 
problems  and  limited  protections  for  work- 
ers rights. 

The  level  of  environmental  protection  In 
the  United  States,  while  far  from  perfect.  Is 
much  better  than  any  protections  In  Mexico. 

In  sum,  the  President  Is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  give  hlril  carte  blanche  approval  to 
negotiate  an  unprecedented  trilateral  agree- 
ment that  Is  bound  to  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  American  society  and  on  our  econ- 
omy. Recognizing  that  the  agreement  has 
both  the  potential  to  substantially  benefit 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  to  harm  some  sectors. 
Congress  should  respond  by  a  qualified  yes 
that  allows  It  to  set  some  negotiating  guide- 
lines. In  this  manner.  Congress  can  maintain 
Its  rights  and  responsibilities  while  also  per- 
mitting the  negotiations  to  go  forward. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

Generally: 

Information  and  hard  data  on  the  Impact 
of  a  NAFTA  on  the  U.S.,  whether  It  be  envi- 
ronmental or  economic,  Is  lacking.  Most  In- 
formation, whatever  the  political  perspec- 
tive. Is  based  on  an  extrapolation  of  past  per- 
foi-mance.  Neither  side  of  the  debate  has 
much  more  than  anectodal  evidence  of  what 
might  happen  under  a  NAFTA. 

The  February  1991  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  offers  very  little 
Information  on  the  effect  of  a  NAFTA  on 
U.S.  employment. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  provide 
Congress  with  Its  own  analysis  of  the  likely 
economic  Impact  of  a  NAFTA. 

LABOK  BTANDARUaWOKKER  RIGHTS 

Although  Mexico  has  progressive  labor 
laws.  It  has  a  very  poor  record  of  enforce- 
ment of  those  labor  laws. 

Non-enforcement  of  labor  laws  In  Mexico 
permits  non-complying  companies  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  companies  In  the 
U.S. 

The  U.S.  has  a  long  history  of  Incorporat- 
ing labor  standards/ worker  rights  Into  U.S. 
trade  law. 

Labor  standards  worker  rights  are  enforce- 
able In  trade  agreements. 

ENVIRONMENT 

While  Mexico's  environmental  laws  are 
quite  good,  enforcement  of  those  laws  Is  very 
poor,  especially  In  the  Maqulladora  zone. 

Evasion  of  Mexico's  environmental  laws 
constitutes  a  production  subsidy  to  non-com- 
plylng  companies  vis  a  vis  U.S.  companies 
that  must  abide  by  U.S.  environmental  laws. 

Enhanced  funding  for  enforcement  and 
trade-penalties  for  non-compliance  can  be  In- 
cluded In  a  trade  agreement. 
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Mexico's  environment  will  suffer  even 
more  damage  from  liberalized  trade  and  In- 
vestment unless  measures  are  taken  In  a 
NAFTA  to  set  and  enforce  higher  standards 
than  currently  exist  In  Mexico. 

Mexico's  environmental  problems  are  not 
limited  to  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  regions. 

WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  PROORAMS 

Adjustment  programs  to  affected  workers 
have  been  authorized  many  times  In  the  past 
In  association  with  major  federal  legislation. 

Models  for  adjustment  programs  exist  In 
Germany,  Japan  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATHANIEL  COLLEY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Nathaniel  Colley,  tionored  member 
of  the  Sacramento  community.  Mr.  Colley  is 
being  recognized  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  areas  of  civil  rights,  education,  pol- 
itics, and  law.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  honoring  him  here  today. 

Nathaniel  Colley  has  served  his  country, 
community,  and  profession  In  an  exemplary 
fashion.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  later  attended  Yale 
Law  School  where  he  received  awards  for  the 
most  significant  contribution  of  any  Yale  stu- 
dent to  New  Haven  and  the  t>est  original 
essay  of  any  Yale  law  student  in  1 948. 

Mr.  Colley's  professional  career  encom- 
passes a  wide  range  of  experiences.  After  en- 
tering the  U.S.  Army  as  a  private  In  1942,  he 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1946,  having 
achieved  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1949,  he  es- 
tablished a  law  firm  which  has  grown  and 
prospered.  Mr.  Colley  serves  as  a  part-time 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  McGeorge  College  of  Law.  He  is  also 
a  lecturer  for  the  University  of  California  exten- 
sion service  and  at  California  Trial  Lavtryers 
Association  Seminars.  His  role  as  the  Western 
Regional  Counsel  for  the  NAACP  denotes  not 
only  a  professional  achievement  but  also  a 
strong  commitment  to  further  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Colley's  civic  and  educational  activities 
exemplify  his  strong  character  and  firm  belief 
in  the  fight  against  racial  discrimination.  His  il- 
lustrious list  of  achievements  include  the 
former  vice-chairmanship  of  ihe  NAACP  Na- 
tional Board  and  membership  in  the  NAACP's 
National  Board  of  Directors  from  1961  to 
1991.  Mr.  Colley  also  served  on  the  national 
board  of  directors  for  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discnmination  in  Housing.  His  various 
roles  in  the  field  of  education  irx:lude  a  menv 
bership  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  Tuskegee 
University,  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, executive  committee  for  the  Yale  Law 
School  Association  and  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation. 

Mr.  Colley  has  written  a  number  of  articles, 
including  "Civil  Actions  and  Damages  In  Civil 
Rights  Cases",  "The  NAACP-Agltation  or  Ad- 
vancement", and  "New  Dimensions  of  Negro 
Political  Thought."  The  honors  bestowed  him 
exemplify  his  exceptional  character  and  faith- 
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fulness  to  the  causes  in  which  he  believes.  In- 
cluded among  his  honors  are  "Who's  Who  in 
America  and  the  World"  and  the  "National  Bar 
Associations  Equal  Justk:e  Award." 

Mr.  Colley  and  his  spouse,  Jerieen.  have 
five  children.  Jerieen  Colley,  also  a  graduate 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  remained  active  in 
local  politrcs  arxj  community  affairs.  The  Sac- 
ramento community  has  tjeen  enriched  by  Na- 
thaniel Colley  and  his  family,  and  I  hope  you 
will  join  me  In  extending  our  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion and  congratulations  to  them. 


INTP.ODUCTION  OF  THE  HAZARD- 
OUS AND  ADDITIONAL  WASTE 
EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  Um 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  the  Bush  administration  the 
Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste  Export  and 
Import  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  amends 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  to  implement  the  Basel  Convention  on 
the  Control  of  Transtxjundary  Movements  of 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Disposal,  which 
the  President  is  expected  to  send  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  in  the  very  r>ear  future. 

The  United  States  signed  the  Basel  Con- 
vention on  March  22,  1989.  Since  that  time, 
53  other  countries  have  added  their  signa- 
tures. The  next  step  in  the  process  is  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Convention.  To  date,  10  coun- 
tries have  done  so.  When  20  countries  ratify 
the  Convention,  the  Convention  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. 

The  Senate's  ratifk:ation  of  the  Conventran 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  developing  important  protocols  and 
minimize  unnecessary  disruption  In  existing 
exporting  arxj  importing  relationships.  How- 
ever, before  the  United  States  can  ratify  the 
Convention,  implementing  legislation  must  be 
enacted.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  prompt 
consideration  of  tf>e  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  Is  very  important. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
hibits the  export  and  import  of  hazardous  and 
some  nonhazardous  wastes — such  as  munici- 
pal solkj  waste,  municipal  incinerator  ash  and 
infectious  wastes — unless  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
receiving  or  sending  country  on  how  the 
wastes  will  be  managed.  Once  a  bilateral 
agreement  exists,  exports  and  irrports  of 
waste  may  proceed  only  If  the  receiving  coun- 
try and  any  transit  countries  have  received  no- 
tk;e  of,  and  provided  their  consent  to  ttie  ship- 
ment. The  requirement  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment is  not  mandated  by  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion. It  is  an  important  procedural  safeguard 
that  goes  beyond  tfie  minimum  requirements 
of  the  Convention,  yet  is  consistent  with  the 
Convention. 

By  making  our  law  consistent  with  ftie  re- 
quirenwnts  of  the  Basel  Convention,  this  legis- 
lation wouU  ensure  that  hazardous  and  other 
waste  covered  by  the  Convention  are  dis- 
posed of  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 
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regardless  of  wtK  re  disposal  ultimately  occurs. 
It  would  empowe  r  our  Government  to  stop  at- 
tempted exports  3f  waste  to  countries  that  do 
not  want  the  wa>te  and  countries  that  would 
manage  the  waste  in  an  environmentally  un- 
sound manner,  however,  the  legislation  would 
not  impede  recycling  because  the  restrictions 
do  rwt  apply  to  certain  materials,  such  as 
waste  paper,  gla;s,  or  plastics,  when  they  are 
exported  or  impcrted  solely  for  recycling  pur- 
poses. 

After  several  y  ;ars  of  expenence  under  the 
existing  hazardous  waste  export  provisions  of 
RCRA.  it  is  cleir  that  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened  to  lensure  that  any  waste  ex- 
ported from  this  Icountry  be  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  sufficient  y  protective  of  human  health 
and  the  environment.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  ti  nne  subjects  imports  of  waste 

to  the  sanne  requirements. 
The  Basel  Convention  and  this  legislation  are 
important  improvi  sments  over  existing  law,  and 
provide  ttie  frarieworK  for  ensuring  the  re- 
sponsible management  of  our  wastes. 

am  insertir)g  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  i  ection-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Hazardous  and  Additional  Waste  Export 

1991: 

SECnON-BY-SECTiON    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    HAZ- 
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(3)  any  transboundary  movement  of  waste 
generated  or  managed  exclusively  by  United 
States  government  activities  and  facilities 
located  abroad  or  on  board  United  States 
sovereign  Immune  vessels,  provided  that 
such  waste  is  not  unloaded  before  reaching 
the  United  States; 

(4)  radioactive  materials  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  solid  waste  under  SWDA: 

(5)  spent  nuclear  fuel  as  defined  by  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act;  and 

(6)  hazardous  or  additional  waste  when 
mixed  with  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  radioactive 
materials  that  are  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  solid  waste  under  SWDA  and  subject 
to  other  international  control  systems. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  bilateral  and 
regional  agreements,  as  well  as  the  specified 
exemptions,  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Basel  Convention  and  with 
other  international  instruments  governing 
waste  disposal. 

Sec  12003.  Exceptions  to  Prohibition. 

This  section  describes  the  three  situations 
in  which  exports  or  Imports  pursuant  to  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  will  be  lawful: 

( 1 )  exports  and  imports  made  pursuant  to  a 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and  the  ex- 
porter or  importer  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3017  of  SWDA;  Note: 
Exports  and  imports  made  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
isting agreement  that  is  amended,  renewed 
or  extended  before  the  implementing  regula- 
tions of  the  Act  are  promulgated  will  also  be 
lawful  if  the  exporter  or  importer  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  section  3017  of 
SWDA; 

(2)  exports  and  imports  made  pursuant  to  a 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  but  amend- 
ed, renewed,  or  extended  after  the  imple- 
menting regulations  are  promulgated,  if  the 
amendment,  renewal,  or  extension  is  com- 
patible with  environmentally  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  waste  and  the  exporter  or  im- 
porter complies  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Act  (see  section  12004,  12005); 
and 

(3)  exports  and  imports  made  pursuant  to  a 
bilateral  or  regional  agreement  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  if  the 
agreement  requires  environmentally  sound 
management  of  the  waste  and  compliance 
with  any  applicable  Federal  laws  and  State 
programs  and  the  exporter  or  importer  com- 
plies with  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Act  (See  Section  12004  and  12005). 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  it  will 
be  unlawful  for  a  person  to  export  or  import 
any  hazardous  or  additional  waste  when  that 
person  knows  the  waste  will  not  be  managed 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner  or  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  im- 
porting country,  transit  country,  the  United 
States,  or  the  requirements  of  any  State  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  SWDA. 

Sec.  12004.  Requirements  for  Exports. 

This  section  requires  the  exporter  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  to,  and  obtain 
consent  of,  the  importing  and  transit  coun- 
tries before  participating  in  the  export; 

(2)  document  efforts  to  minimize  waste; 

(3)  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
importer  specifying  environmentally  sound 
management; 

(4)  accept,  nor  notify  EPA  if  it  declines  to 
accept,  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for 
environmentally  sound  management  of  unde- 
livered waste.  If  the  exporter  declines  re- 
sponsibility, then  EPA  may  enforce  appro- 
priate management  and  cost  recovery; 

(5)  comply  with  the  financial  responsibility 
requirements  of  the  United  States,  the  im- 
porting country,  and  transit  country;  and 
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{6)  ensure  that  the  "movement  docu- 
ments," with  required  signatures,  accom- 
pany the  export. 

The  President  may  authorize  general  noti- 
fication and  consent  procedures  for  use  dur- 
ing a  twelve  month  period,  for  multiple  ship- 
ments of  the  same  type  of  waste  to  the  same 
disposer  via  the  same  customs  offices. 

Sec.  12005.  Requirements  for  Imports. 

This  section  requires  the  importer  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  from  the  export- 
ing country  and  obtain  written  consent  from 
the  President  before  participating  in  the  im- 
port of  the  waste; 

(2)  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
exporter  specifying  waste  management  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  Federal  law  and 
State  programs; 

(3)  accept  legal  and  financial  responsibility 
for  lawful  management  of  the  waste: 

(4)  comply  with  United  States  and  export- 
ing/transit country's  financial  responsibility 
requirements;  and 

(5)  ensure  "movement  documents,"  with 
required  signatures,  accompany  the  import. 

The  President  may  authorize  general  noti- 
fication and  consent  procedures  for  use  dur- 
ing a  twelve  month  period  for  multiple  ship- 
ments of  the  same  type  of  waste  to  the  same 
disposer  via  the  same  customs  offices. 

Sec.  12006.  Import  of  Waste  Generated  or 
Managed  by  or  on  Behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

This  section  addresses  the  President's  au- 
thority over  the  imports  of  hazardous  and 
additional  waste  generated  or  managed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Consistent  with  the  environmentally 
sound  management  of  this  government 
waste,  the  President  may: 

(1)  determine  the  procedures  for  managing 
abroad  and  importing  such  waste  into  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  waive  the  requirements  of  the  Act  for 
individual  shipments  of  such  waste  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  is  in  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12007.  Requirements  for  Transit 
Through  the  United  States. 

This  section  requires  persons  responsible 
for  importing  waste  into  the  United  States, 
solely  for  purposes  of  transit  through  the 
United  States  to  another  country  to: 

(1)  provide  written  notice  from  the  export- 
ing country  and  obtain  written  consent  from 
the  President  for  such  transit: 

(2)  provide  copies  of  transit  and  importing 
countries'  consent;  and 

(3)  provide  notice  that  transit  has  been 
completed. 

Sec.  12008.  Authorities  of  the  President. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to: 

(1)  promulgate  regulations  within  eighteen 
months  to  implement  and  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  including  regulations 
defining  criteria  for  determining  "environ- 
mentally sound  management"  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  bilateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  environmentally  sound  recy- 
cling; 

(2)  prohibit  exports  and  imports,  by  particu- 
lar source,  shipment,  or  class,  where  the 
waste  would  not  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion. Specifically,  exports  and  imports  may 
be  prohibited  where  the  waste  would  not  be 
managed: 

(a)  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner  by 
the  importing  country; 

(b)  in  accordance  with  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law; 

(c)  in  accordance  with  contractual  speci- 
fications or  the  requirements  of  bilateral  or 
regional  agreements;  or 
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(d)  In  accordance  with  United  States" 
International  obligations. 

(3)  issue  emergency  orders  to  prohibit  export 
or  Import  of  hazardous  waste  by  particular 
source,  shipment,  or  class  from  or  to  a  spe- 
cific country; 

(4)  control  undelivered  exports  by  ensuring 
the  delivery  of  the  waste  to  a  designated  or 
alternative  facility  or  the  return  of  the 
waste  to  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  designate  ports  by  limiting  or  restricting 
all  or  particular  shipments  of  waste  to  those 
ports. 

Note.— The  judicial  review  provisions  of 
section  7006  of  SWDA  apply  to  all  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  12009.  Antarctic  Treaty  Area. 

This  section  prohibits  the  export  of  hazard- 
ous or  additional  waste  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  Area  for  treatment,  incineration, 
storage,  disposal,  or  recycling. 

Sec.  12010.  Reporting. 

This  section  requires  all  persons  who  ex- 
port or  import  hazardous  or  additional  waste 
to  report  to  EPA  each  year  summarizing  the 
nature  of  the  waste  disposition. 

Sec.  12011.  Fees. 

This  section  directs  the  President  to  pro- 
mulgate and  revise  regulations  establishing 
fees  for  exporters  or  importers  of  hazardous 
or  additional  waste  in  order  to  recover  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  All  fees  collected  are  deposited  in  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Sec.  12012.  Federal  Enforcement. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
commence  civil  and  criminal  enforcement 
actions  against  persons  who  have  violated 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  This  includes 
authority  to: 

(1)  issue  compliance  orders  and  orders  as- 
sessing civil  penalties  for  past  or  current 
violations  and  to  set  dollar  limits  on  pen- 
alties: 

(2)  seek  civil  enforcement  of  emergency  or- 
ders; 

(3)  enforce  criminal  orders  and  penalties 
for  knowing  violations  of  specified  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  This  subsection  includes  a 
knowing  endangerment  provision  that  gen- 
erally parallels  current  law; 

(4)  subject  to  forfeiture  property  (real  or 
personal)  used  or  maintained  in  violation  of 
the  Act; 

(5)  impose  financial  responsibility  require- 
ments for  the  return  of  waste  to  the  United 
States  or  to  an  alternative  country,  or  for 
environmentally  sound  management,  and  to 
suspend  any  person  from  participating  in 
any  export  or  import  of  waste  from  or  into 
the  United  States:  and 

(6)  require  all  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  illegal  exports  and  imports  to  take  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  waste's  return  or 
accept  liability  to  the  United  States  for  all 
costs  incurred  in  fulfilling  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  exporter  or  importer. 

Sec.  12013.  Effective  Date. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  except  as  otherwise 
provided. 

Sec.  3.  Objectives  and  National  Policy. 

This  section  establishes  a  national  policy 
which  assures  that  hazardous  and  additional 
waste  exported  from  or  imported  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  exported  or  imported  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Basel  Con- 
vention. 

Sec.  4.  Retention  of  Existing  Authority. 

This  section  ensures  that  section  3017  of 
SWDA  and  all  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  that  section  remain  effective  for 
hazardous  waste  exported  or  imported  under 
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section  12003(a)  of  the  Act.  Section  3017  of 
SWDA  and  its  regulations  will  remain  effec- 
tive until  the  effective  date  of  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  Amendments. 

This  section  makes  several  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  sections  3008  and 
3017  of  SWDA,  and  to  sections  3,  101,  and  102 
of  the  Marine,  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  2310,  DRUG 
CASH  INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20. 1991 

Mr.   RANGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   on   May   13, 

1991,  I  introduced  H.R.  2310,  the  Drug  Cash 

Information  Act  of  1991. 

This  tiill  expands  on  my  amendoient  adopt- 
ed unanimously  last  year  when  ttie  House 
considered  and  passed  H.R.  3848,  the  Depos- 
itory Institution  Money  Laundering  Amend- 
ments of  1 990. 

My  bill  requires  Treasury  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  amounts  and  denominations  of  cur- 
rency seized  in  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
money  laundering  cases  and  to  periodkally  re- 
port such  information  to  Congress.  Treasury 
also  would  be  required  to  collect  any  other  in- 
formation necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  large  denominations  of  currency— S50 
and  SI  00  bills — are  used  in  drug  crimes  and 
the  feasibility  of  withdrawing  such  bills  from 
circulation  or  replacing  them  with  new,  rede- 
signed notes.  Finally,  after  a  2-year  period  of 
collecting  this  infonnation  and  establishing  a 
database,  Treasury  would  have  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  withdrawing  or  replacing  such 
notes  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  such  with- 
drawal or  replacement  on  drug  crimes. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that  the  avail- 
ability of  large  denominations  of  currency 
makes  it  much  easier  for  drug  traffickers  to 
conduct  their  operations.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  proposed  several  measures  to  withdraw 
large  bills  from  circulation  or  replace  them  with 
new,  redesigned  notes  as  a  way  to  impede  il- 
licit narcotics  traffic  and  the  cash  flow  which 
sustains  this  poisonous  trade.  The  Treasury 
has  routinely  rejected  these  proposals  as  in> 
practical  and  ineffective. 

We  now  know  that  Treasury's  judgments  on 
my  proposals  never  had  any  basis  in  fact.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  required,  by  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  Sec.  6187,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  tfie  feasibility  of  withdraw- 
ing S50  and  SI 00  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
to  determine  whether  those  notes  were  being 
used  predominately  for  illegal  activities.  The 
act  required  Treasury  to  report  tack  to  Con- 
gress on  its  findings. 

The  Secretary's  report,  whch  was  submitted 
in  September  of  1989.  concluded  that  with- 
drawing cun-ency  in  these  denominations 
would  have  a  negligible  impact  on  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Unsatisfied  with  Treasury's  findings,  I  re- 
quested GAO  to  review  Treasury's  corx;lu- 
sions  and  the  basis  for  those  conclusions. 

GAO's  report  to  me  in  April  of  1990  corh 
cluded  that  there  was  an  inadequate  factual 
basis  for  Treasury's  determination.  GAO  said 
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Treasury  officials  acknowledged  that  little  in- 
formation has  been  gathered  or  maintained  on 
the  denominations  of  currency  used  in  illegal 
activities  investigated  by  Treasury  agents  such 
as  money  laundering  and  drug  tratftcking. 
Treasury  officials  agreed  that  the  statistical 
and  economic  data  used  in  its  study  was  nei- 
ther current  nor  complete.  GAO  also  con- 
firmed that  information  is  not  routinely  col- 
lected or  maintained  on  the  denominations  of 
cun-ency  seized  in  illegal  activities.  GAO  con- 
cluded that  until  Treasury  or  tfie  Federal  Re- 
serve records  sufficient  data  on  the  denomina- 
tions of  cun-ency  used  in  illegal  activities,  a 
valid  study  of  the  use  of  S50  and  SI 00  bills  in 
illegal  activities  was  not  feasible. 

Thus,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  my  bill 
is  to  require  Treasury  to  collect  the  information 
GAO  says  we  now  do  not  have  so  that  we  can 
find  out  the  extent  to  which  large  denomina- 
tions of  currency  are  used  to  facilitate  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  related  money  laundering. 
When,  according  to  Treasury,  62  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  U.S.  currency  in  circulation 
is  either  in  Si  00  or  S50  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  if  only  makes  sense  to  determine  how 
much  of  these  large  denominations  are  being 
used  for  drug  trafficking  and  drug  money  laun- 
dering. 

My  bill  will  also  require  Treasury  to  collect 
any  additional  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  large  denominations 
of  cun-ency  are  used  for  illegal  dnjg  activities 
and  the  deterrent  effect  that  withdrawal  or  re- 
placement of  such  denominations  wouW  have 
on  these  activities.  Once  an  adequate 
database  is  in  place,  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  new  judgement— this  time 
based  on  factual  information — on  tfie  feasibility 
of  withdrawing  Si 00  and  S50  bills  from  circula- 
tion or  replacing  them  with  redesigned  notes 
and  the  deterrent  effect  of  such  action  on  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  money  laundenng. 

Cash  is  the  lifeWood  of  the  illrcit  narcotics 
trade.  I  am  convinced  that  once  we  know  how 
much  of  this  traffic  is  conducted  with  S50  and 
Si  00  tjills,  we  will  recognize  the  need  to  con- 
sider ways  of  restricting  the  utility  of  these 
large  denominations  of  cun-ency  in  large-scale 
intemational  drug  smuggling  operations. 

I  am  pleased  that  much  of  what  I  proposed 
last  year  has  been  incorporated  in  H.R.  26, 
the  Money  Laundenng  Enforcement 
Admendments  of  1991,  by  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  H.R.  2310  improves  on  my  pro- 
posal ft-om  last  year,  and  I  will  urge  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  accept  these  changes  when 
H.R.  26  comes  to  the  floor.  I  invite  Members 
of  the  House  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
2310. 

I  insert  the  text  on  H.R.  2310  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

H.R.  2310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Cash 
Information  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  AMOUNTS  AND  DENOMINATIONS  OF  CUR- 
RENCY CON-FISCATED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  DRUG  LAW  ENTORCE- 
MENT  AND  DRUG-RELATED  MONEY 
LAUNDERING. 

(a)  Collection  of  Information  From  Fed- 
eral Agenices.— 
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SEC.  4.  PERIODIC  REPORTS  ON  COLLECTED  IN- 
FORMATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  a  summary  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  3(c)  at  the  end  of  each  6-month 
period  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Feasibilitv  Report.— 

(1)  Report  required.— The  report  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  include  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  feasibility  of  withdrawing  legal  ten- 
der status  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  de- 
nominations of  $50  and  $100,  or  replacing 
such  notes  with  new  notes  of  a  different  de- 
sign in  a  coordinated  1-time  exchange,  and 
the  deterrent  effect  such  withdrawal  or  re- 
placement would  have  on  illegal,  drug-relat- 
ed transactions. 

(2)  Factors  to  consider.— In  making  the 
determination  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  The  extent  to  which  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  denominations  of  $50  and  $100  are 
being  used  for  illegal,  drug-related  trans- 
actions. 

(B)  Whether  the  withdrawal  or  replace- 
ment of  such  notes  would  help  deter  illegal, 
drug-related  transactions. 

(C)  The  effect  the  withdrawal  or  replace- 
ment would  have  on  legitimate  commerce 
and  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
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address  a  plethora  of  issues.  Among  recent 
speakers  are  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Gov. 
Bruce  Sundlun,  former  Gov.  Edward  DiPrete, 
and  Attorney  General  James  O'Neil,  among 
too  many  to  mention.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  "Backroom  regulars"  on  two 
occasions  in  the  past  year. 

In  observing  Joe's  emergence  as  the  local 
phitosopher  laureate  in  my  hometown  of  Cran- 
ston, I  have  always  marveled  at  his  kindliness, 
unassuming  manner,  devotion  to  enlighten- 
nnent,  and  distaste  of  ignorance.  Indifferent  to 
his  fellow  regular's  education,  Joe  joins  one 
and  all  in  the  relentless  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Joe  Pashalian  on  his 
80th  birthday.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Latx)r  Committee,  I  can  think  of 
no  finer  embodiment  of  either  pursuit — edu- 
cation or  labor— than  Joe  Pashalian,  and  I  am 
proud  that  he  undertakes  his  pursuits  in  my 
representative  district. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  PASHALIAN 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Joe  Pashalian,  owner  of  the  Boston 
Submarine  Shop  in  the  city  of  Cranston,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  celebration  honoring  his 
80th  birthday.  The  Boston  sub  shop,  home  to 
fine  Armenian  fare,  is  known  better  as  a  mag- 
net for  many  professional  and  amateur  local 
intellects  who  enjoy  spending  their  lunch  hour 
among  fellow  "Backroom  Regulars"  in  stimu- 
lating discussion/debate  of  local,  national,  and 
international  issues.  I  salute  Joe  for  fostering 
such  worthy  philosophical  pursuit,  and  for 
maintaining  an  inquisitive  and  thoroughly 
youthful  spirit  into  his  ninth  decade. 

Joe  Pashalian,  a  first-generation  Armeniarv 
Amerk;an,  is  a  native  of  Providence.  A  mer- 
chant manne  veteran  of  WorW  War  II,  he  at- 
tended Providence  College  artd  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  still  aspires  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Joe  is  the  proud  husband  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Pashalian,  and  father  of  daughters  Joan  and 
Joyce. 

Past  owner  of  several  Rhode  Island  busi- 
nesses, Joe  in  recent  years  has  opened  three 
Boston  submarine  shops,  two  in  Providence 
and  one,  his  original,  in  Cranston.  His  Cran- 
ston shop  has  over  the  years  evolved  into  a 
friendly  home  to  a  corps  of  civic-minded  local 
personalities  who  gather  daily  in  the  shop's 
back  room  to  review  local  and  global  current 
events.  So  well-known  is  the  "Back  Room" 
that  its  regulars  have  enjoyed  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  drawing  State  and  local  dignitaries  to 


THE  STRANG  CANCER 
PREVENTION  CENTER 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  announce  the  inauguration  of  the 
Strang  Cancer  Prevention  Center  and  its  affili- 
ation with  The  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center.  As  pari  of  the  celebration,  the 
Strang  Center  will  hold  a  reception  in  New 
York  City  where  it  will  welcome  its  special 
guests,  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan  and  Ms.  Helen 
Hayes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Strang  Cancer  Pre- 
vention Center  will  be  successful  in  its  efforts 
to  enable  cancer  patients  to  comtjat  the  dis- 
ease at  its  earliest  stages.  Finally.  I  shoukj  like 
to  offer  my  thanks  both  to  the  Strang  Cancer 
Prevention  Center  and  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital Cornell  Medical  Center  for  their  struggle 
to  diminish  the  threat  of  cancer. 


PENSION  COVERAGE  AND 
PORTABILITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Pension  Coverage  and  Port- 
ability Improvement  Act  of  1991,  H.R.  2390. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  strengthen 
the  Nation's  employment  based  pension  sys- 
tem and  help  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  changing  needs  of  America's  workers  and 
the  national  economy. 

Since  passage  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Security  Act  [ERISA]  in  1974,  employer  spon- 
sored pensions  have  become  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  retirement  income  for  sub- 
stantial numt)ers  of  Americans.  Between  1975 
and  1987,  for  example,  the  numbers  of  private 
plans  increased  from  340.000  to  more  than 
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870,000  and  the  numbers  of  plan  participants 
grew  from  45  million  to  78  million.  Plan  assets 
expanded  from  S260  billion  in  1975  to  some 
Si  .4  trillion  in  1987.  And  benefits  paid  to  retir- 
ees increased  from  a  total  of  Si 9  billion  in 
1975  to  more  ttian  Si  18  billion  in  1987. 

Unfortunately,  ttiese  impressive  statistics 
mask  continuing  weaknesses  in  ttie  Nation's 
voluntary  private  pension  system.  Tfiese  prob- 
lems must  be  corrected  if  the  system  is  to 
serve  as  reliable  source  of  retirement  income 
for  our  aging  population  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide needed  for  productive  investment  in  the 
Nation's  economy. 

In  spite  of  substantial  increases  in  numbers 
of  plans  and  growth  in  numbers  of  plan  partk;i- 
pants,  the  percentage  of  the  workforce  whose 
employers  sponsor  pensions  and  other  retire- 
ment savings  arrangements  has  declined  from 
more  than  50  percent  in  the  eariy  1980's  to 
less  than  48  percent  today.  Shifts  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Nation's  economy  have  t)een 
accompanied  by  a  shrinking  workforce  at  larg- 
er companies  in  the  industrial  sector  and  the 
establishment  of  more  small  businesses  in  the 
sen/rces  sector.  And  small  firms  are  much  less 
likely  to  provide  pension  plans  for  their  en> 
ployees.  In  firms  with  500  or  more  workers,  88 
percent  of  the  workforce  is  covered  by  an  em- 
ployer sponsored  plan.  In  firms  with  fewer 
than  100  employees,  only  34  percent  are  cov- 
ered. 

Low  rates  of  pension  coverage,  particularly 
anrwng  smaller  firms,  reduces  national  savings 
and  means  that  many  workers  will  retire  with- 
out private  pension  benefits  or  with  very  lim- 
ited benefits. 

Even  for  those  Americans  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  work  for  companies  that  offer  retire- 
ment plans,  many  workers  stand  to  lose  a 
suljstantial  part  of  their  earned  pension  bene- 
fits if  they  change  jobs  prior  to  retirement. 
Loss  of  retirement  income  due  to  changes  in 
employment  nnay  occur  because  workers  fail 
to  become  vested  in  their  employer's  pension 
plan  before  changing  jobs.  Others  may  receive 
some  or  all  of  their  earned  benefits  as  a  lump 
sum  at  job  termination  and  elect  to  spend  It 
rather  than  saving  or  investing  if  for  retirement 
purposes.  Or  they  may  be  covered  by  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  that  calculate  retirement 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  salary  and  years  of 
servk». 

All  four  of  these  problems — lack  of  cov- 
erage, failure  to  vest,  the  propensity  to 
consume  preretirement  lump  sun  distributions, 
and  lack  of  portability  from  defined  benefit 
plans — must  be  resolved,  and  resolved  sooner 
rather  than  later,  if  we  hope  to  provide  ade- 
quate retirement  income  for  our  aging  popu- 
lation and,  at  the  same  time,  generate  in- 
creased savings  for  productive  investment  in 
the  Nation's  economy  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

As  its  title  suggests,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  provides  a  reasonat)ly 
comprehensive  fi-amework  for  solving  each  of 
these  problems. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  help  to  expand  pen- 
sion coverage  and  Increase  savings  for  retire- 
ment by  requiring  employers  that  do  not  cur- 
rently offer  pension  plans  or  other  retirement 
savings  programs  to  establish  voluntary  salary 
reduction  savings  arrangements  for  their  em- 
ployees. Initially,  emptoyers  wouW  not  be  re- 


quired to  contribute  to  such  arrangements. 
They  would  simply  have  to  transfer  payments 
from  their  payroll  accounts  to  simplified  em- 
ployee pensions  [SEP's]  or  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  [IRA's]  set  up  by  or  on  behalf 
of  their  employees.  Plan  set  up,  reporting  and 
other  administrative  costs  to  employers  woukj 
be  minimal,  whereas  employers  tax  pref- 
erences would  remain  the  same.  Emptoyees, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  encouraged  to 
save  by  the  favorable  tax  treatment  that  their 
contributions  would  receive. 

Title  I  of  the  Pension  Coverage  and  Port- 
ability Improvement  Act  will  help  to  protect  the 
value  of  earned  retirement  benefits  when 
workers  change  jobs  through  three  separate 
but  interrelated  reforms. 

In  order  to  improve  pension  portability,  vest- 
ing standards  would  be  reduced  so  that  after 
1  year  of  service  with  an  employer,  all  employ- 
ees will  eam  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  a  pen- 
sion benefit. 

My  bill  would  permit  vested  employees  to 
leave  earned  pension  benefits  in  a  former  em- 
ployer's plan  or  to  ti-ansfer  those  benefits  to 
another  qualified  plan  or  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  if  and  when  they  change  jobs. 
Simplified  rules  would  be  established  that 
would  create  new  portable  pension  plans  to 
accept  transfers  and  rollovers  from  other  quali- 
fied plans.  Pension  actuaries  wouW  be  in- 
structed to  use  an  assumed  interest  rate  [AIR] 
of  3  percent  rather  than  prevailing  market  in- 
terest rates  to  determine  the  present  value  of 
earned  benefits  to  be  transfenred  to  a  portable 
pension  plan  upon  job  termination. 

These  provisions  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  value  of  funds  that  are  trans- 
ferred by  terminating  employees  to  portable 
pension  plans.  With  prudent  investment  of  the 
assets  so  transferred,  my  bill  would  help  to 
protect  the  value  of  eamed  benefits  from  infia- 
tion  loss  and,  for  the  average  wort<er,  protect 
about  75  percent  of  the  benefit  from  real  earn- 
ings growth  loss  that  results  from  the  current 
lack  of  portability  from  defined  benefit  plans. 

The  Pension  Coverage  and  Portability  Inv 
provement  Act  also  includes  two  provisions 
designed  to  encourage  the  preservation  of 
preretirement  lump  sum  cash  distributions. 
One  would  prohibit  cash  distributions  of  bene- 
fits that  are  attributable  to  employer  contribu- 
tions prior  to  retirement.  The  other  would  inv 
pose  a  25  percent  penalty  tax  on  preretire- 
ment distributions  of  employee  contributions 
that  are  not  rolled  over  into  an  IRA  or  another 
qualified  plan. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  in  ex- 
change for  improved  portability  of  eamed  ben- 
efits, woricers  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  tax  preferences  should  be  limited  to 
pension  plans  that  preserve  assets  intended 
for  use  in  retirement  at  least  until  age  59'/^. 

In  the  event  that  the  above  reform  provi- 
sions do  not  result  in  substantial  improve- 
ments in  pension  plan  participation  and  port- 
ability of  vested  t)enefits  within  5  years,  addi- 
tional reforms  should  be  enacted  to  require  all 
employers  to  estat)lish  and  maintain  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan  funded,  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  employer  contrilxitions.  In  order  to  be  ef- 
fective, such  plans  would  have  to  meet  certain 
minimum  starxJards,  including  minimum  em- 
ployer contrilxjtion  requirements  for  defined 
contribution  plans  and  minimum  benefit  ac- 
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crual  rates  for  defined  benefit  plans.  All  full- 
time  employees  with  at  least  1  year  of  service 
wouW  be  eligible  to  participate.  Employer  con- 
bibutions  would  be  fully  and  immediately  vest- 
ed and  could  not  be  integrated  with  Social  Se- 
curity. 

In  addition,  eamed  t)enefits  woukj  be  port- 
able, that  is,  transferable  to  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  [SEP],  individual  retirement  ac- 
count [IRA],  cash  or  deferred  arrangement— 
401  (k)  plan— tax  defened  annuity— 403(b) 
plan— or  any  other  plan  that  meets  minimum 
standards  governing  the  control  and  distiibu- 
tion  of  assets.  Such  standards  are  intended  to 
enable  plan  participants  or  their  beneficiaries 
to  exercise  control  over  ttie  assets  in  their  ac- 
counts and  provide  for  distribution  of  eamed 
benefits  in  standard  retirement  income  fonns. 
Such  legislation  wouW  also  provide  for  the 
management  of  portable  pension  plans  by  pn- 
vate  sector  organizations  including  employers, 
associations  or  organization  of  employees, 
registered  investment  advisors,  tjanks,  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  qualified  financial 
intermediaries. 

Titie  II  of  the  Pension  Coverage  and  Port- 
atMlity  Improvement  Act  provktes  for  an  orderiy 
ti-ansition  to  just  such  a  minimum  benefit  pen- 
sion system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this  legislative 
proposal  in  an  effort  to  increase  my  col- 
leagues awareness  of  the  scope  of  the  re- 
forms that  are  needed  to  help  make  employer 
based  pensions  nrore  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  our  mobile  American 
woridorce.  Tfrousands  of  engineers,  health 
care  workers,  teachers,  and  employees  of 
small  businesses,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
many  affected  groups,  stand  to  tjenefit  direcUy 
from  enactment  of  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation.  To  the  extent  that  it  promotes  in- 
creased savings,  the  bill  will  also  tienefit  ttie 
nation  by  enlarging  the  supply  of  capital  need- 
ed to  improve  economic  competitiveness  and 
industrial  productivity. 

I  ask  the  t>ill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  cosponsors  of  ttiis  important  legis- 
lation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  D.  WARD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFX)RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to  congratu- 
late Robert  D.  Ward  for  being  selected  as 
"Labor  Leader  of  the  Year"  by  the  Centi-al 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Education.  I  woukj  like  to  commend  Bob 
for  his  dedication  and  commitment  to  further- 
ing the  goals  and  kleals  of  the  latxjr  move- 
ment. This  award  serves  as  a  great  tiitxjte  to 
all  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  that  Bob  has 
put  in  over  ttie  years. 

Bob  has  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in 
Fresno,  CA.  He  came  to  Fresno  at  the  age  of 
7  years  old  and  spent  the  next  10  years  wort<- 
ing  on  the  family  farm.  In  1950  he  graduated 
ft-om  Fresno  High  School  and  went  on  to  work 
in  the  constixiction  industry.  In  1965  he  was 
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accepted  into  khe  plumbers  apprenticeship 
program  and  completed  the  program  in  4 
years.  Bob  stalled  his  plumbing  career  with 
Max  Hayes  PItimbing  and  Heating.  For  the 
next  16  years.]  Bob  supervised  many  large 
commercial  pr<^ts  for  Max  Hayes. 

In  1986.  he  was  elected  as  business  man- 
ager and  finaniial  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
Plumbers.  Pipe]  and  Refrigeration  Fitters,  U.A. 
local  No.  246.  In  addition  to  this  position,  he 
also  serves  as  Secretary  of  local  No.  246  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committee,  memljer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive txjard  cf  Fresno.  Madera.  Kings,  and 
Tulare  County  I  luilding  Trades  Council.  If  this 
were  not  enoug  i.  Bob  also  finds  time  to  serve 
on  the  executiv  j  board  of  the  Coalition  of  Or- 
ganized Labor,  as  a  delegate  to  Fresno, 
Madera  Count'  Central  Area  Development 
Connmission  an  j  he  serves  as  a  \abOT  trustee 
on  the  Distiict  Council  of  the  No.  36  Pipe 
Trades  Health  i  ind  Welfare,  Pension,  and  Ap- 
prentice Training  Fund  which  consists  of  over 
S100  million. 

In  addition  t^  playing  an  active  role  as  a 
local  labor  leaJer,  4  years  ago  Bob  estab- 
lished a  commitee  on  political  education  with 
the  support  of  he  local  No.  246  union  menv 
tjers.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  commit- 
tee. Bob  has  bjen  very  active  in  local.  State, 
and  Federal  issues,  as  well  as  in  individual 
campaigns 
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nity  citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
Each  of  these  four  young  men  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  accordance  with  these  cri- 
teria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Phillips  Hinch 
led  a  group  of  Scouts  in  organizing  a  charity 
haunted  house  for  St.  Luke's  Church  in  East 
Greenwich.  Christian  Smith  led  Scouts  in  or- 
ganizing a  blood  drive  at  Swift's  Gym  in  East 
Greenwich  for  his  Eagle  Scout  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scouts  Phillips 
Hinch  and  Christian  Smith.  In  turn,  we  must 
duly  recognize  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
establishing  Vne  Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the 
strenuous  criteria  its  aspirants  must  meet.  This 
program  has  through  its  80  years  honed  and 
enhanced  the  leadership  skills  and  commit- 
ment to  public  service  of  many  outstanding 
Americans,  two  dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in 
the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  t)elief  that  Phillips  Hinch  and 
Christian  Smith  will  continue  their  public  serv- 
ice and  in  so  doing  will  further  distinguish  him- 
self and  consequently  better  their  commu- 
nities. I  am  proud  that  Phillips  Hinch  and 
Christian  Smith  undertook  their  Scout  activity 
in  my  representative  disti^ict,  and  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
them. 


SALUTE  T  3  NEW  EAGLE  SCOUTS 


H[)N.  JACK  REED 

)F  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  sa- 
lute two  disting  uished  young  men  from  Rhode 
Islarxj  who  ha/e  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Bi  ly  Scouts  of  America.  They  are 
Phillips  H.H.  Hinch  and  Christian  E.  Smith  of 
troop  2  in  Eas  Greenwich,  and  they  are  hon- 
ored this  weel;  for  their  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  ea  ns  the  prestigk>us  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fac,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  eam  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, servce.  9nd  outdoor  skills.  He  must  eam 
21  merit  baddes,  11  of  whk:h  are  required 
from  areas  sui  h  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
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YWHA's  of  Greater  New  York.  His  long  career 
in  social  work  included  service  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Dis- 
placed Persons  Program  in  Germany,  and  as 
program  director  of  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settle- 
ment House  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Jewish  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Aged  has  chosen  to  honor  Ber- 
nard Warach  for  dedicating  22  years  of  his  life 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Jewish  elderty.  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Bemie  as 
well  as  offer  him  my  very  best  for  a  happy  and 
healthy  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERNARD  WARACH 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  my  friend  and  constitu- 
ent. Bernard  Warach.  founding  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  Association  for  Serv- 
ices of  the  Aged  [JASA].  who  will  officially  re- 
tire on  July  1.  1991.  JASA  will  hokJ  a  recep- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  recognition  of  that  oc- 
casion. 

Bernard  Warach  has  been  an  integral  figure 
in  the  JASA  organization  since  its  inception  in 
1 968  when  it  was  created  by  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York.  Under  Mr. 
Warach's  leadership.  JASA  has  grown  to  be- 
come the  largest  community-based  agency 
serving  the  aged  in  the  United  States.  Its  staff 
of  2,240  persons,  network  of  22  local 
multiservice  centers,  26  senior  citizen  centers 
and  40  affiliated  clubs  enable  JASA  to  provide 
comprehensive  programs  designed  to  help  the 
aged  in  their  own  homes. 

In  addition  to  caring  for  the  aged  in  a 
health-care  capacity,  JASA  also  provides  a  va- 
nety  of  other  integral  services.  JASA  offers 
legal  counseling,  manages  seven  elderiy 
housing  facilities,  and  lobbies  for  pro-seniors 
legislation. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  with  JASA.  Mr.  Warach 
was  general  director  of  the  Associated  YM- 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
May  1 5,  the  Congressional  Friends  of  Animals 
held  a  briefing  to  address  the  issue  of  dolphin 
protection.  Members  of  Congress,  concerned 
citizens  and  front  line  troops  in  the  battle  to 
save  these  beautiful  and  intelligent  creatures 
from  slaughter  were  present  at  the  forum. 
Thanks  to  their  work,  the  worid-wide  aware- 
ness has  been  raised  as  to  how  pollution,  cap- 
tivity and  inhumane  fishing  methods  threaten 
to  devastate  dolphin  populations. 

Drittnet  fishing  fleets  pose  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  dolphins  today.  At  yesterday's 
forum,  Christopher  Croft,  the  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation 
and  Friends  of  Animals,  discussed  his  per- 
sonal experience  aboard  tuna  vessels  in  the 
Eastem  Tropical  Pacifk:.  His  account  of  how 
dolphins  were  killed  in  the  process  of  driftnet 
fishing  was  shocking. 

The  dolphin  slaughter  by  tuna  fleets  is  by 
far  the  largest  killing  of  marine  mamnrrals  in 
the  world.  Those  guilty  of  this  crime — and  it  is 
a  crime  under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act — must  be  identified  and  punished. 

H.R.  2152.  a  bill  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.N.  International  Driftnet  Fishery 
Conservation  Program,  would  allow  for  strrcter 
observance  of  provisions  enacted  to  protect 
dolphins.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Working  to  stop  driftnet  fishing  is  one  impor- 
tant step  toward  protecting  dolphins.  Working 
to  overcome  popular  apathy  is  another;  it  may 
in  fact  tie  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  fac- 
ing those  of  us  who  strive  to  stop  the  killing. 
We  have  made  inroads,  but  the  battle  has 
only  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  txitchery  of  dolphins  is  a 
senseless  crime  that  must  t>e  stopped.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  work  to  ren> 
edy  this  disturbing  situation.  The  days  of  those 
wfx)  wreak  havoc  on  these  beautiful  creatures 
in  the  name  of  profit  are  numbered.  The  soon- 
er, the  better. 
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BEGINNING  FARMER  AND 
RANCHER  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  TTMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20, 1991 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, along  witti  Representatives  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Dorgan  of  Nortfi  Dakota. 
Stallings,  Leach,  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Jontz, 
and    Grandy,    the    Beginning    Farmer    and 
Rancher  Credit  Act  of  1991  to  increase  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  [FmHA]  Farmer  Pro- 
gram txjn-ower  assistance  to  t)eginning  farm- 
ers. 

This  legislation  will:  define  a  new  category 
of  FmHA-eligible  b>eginning  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers consistent  with  the  1990  farm  bill;  leverage 
private  farm  ownership  lending  through  a  new 
FmHA  down  paynr>ent  loan;  encourage  co- 
operation between  the  FmHA  and  State  begin- 
ning farmer  programs;  and  earmark  funds  for 
the  beginning  farmer  programs. 

Getting  started  in  farming  today  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  young  farmers  are  becoming  few 
and  far  between.  During  the  1980's,  financial 
conditions  slowed  entry  into  farming  and 
forced  many  younger  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
leave  agriculture.  The  USDA's  Economy  Re- 
search Service  estimates  that  as  a  result  of 
farm  financial  difficulties,  nearly  half  of  ail  farm 
assets  are  owned  by  fanners  who  will  t>e  likely 
to  retire  in  the  next  10  years.  The  transfer  of 
productive  agrrcultural  assets  from  retiring  to 
aspiring  farmers  may  tie  the  most  important 
agricultural  credit  issue  we  face  in  the  coming 
years.  In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  av- 
erage age  of  farmers  is  neariy  60  years. 

Traditionally,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion [FmHA)  has  provided  credit  assistance  to 
beginning  farmers,  and  has  helped  to  estat>- 
lish  thousands  of  successful  commercial  farms 
and  ranches.  Recently,  however,  the  FmHA 
has  drifted  away  from  its  basic  mission  of  pro- 
vkjing  modest  and  temporary  credit  assistance 
to  beginning  family-sized  farms.  During  the  dif- 
ficult times  of  the  1980's,  the  FmHA  used 
most  of  its  resources  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  previous  agency  and  commercial  bor- 
rowers, but  largely  ignored  the  credit  needs  of 
beginning  farmers. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  the  Begin- 
ning Fanner  and  Rancher  Credit  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  wouW  steer  FmHA  back  to  its  basic 
mission  of  serving  beginning  farmers  through 
various  programs  in  a  fiscally  sound  and  re- 
sponsible manner. 

The  act  creates  a  new  down  payment  kjan 
option  for  farm  ownership  loans  designed  to 
leverage  private  financing  with  limited  FmHA 
funds.  The  10-year  down  payment  loan  woukJ 
be  30  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
farm,  with  the  l)eginning  farmer  required  to  put 
up  10  percent  and  an^ange  financing  for  the 
balance. 

Several  states  are  implementing  their  own 
beginning  farmer  programs  that  combine  re- 
duced interest  rates  for  the  purchase  of  land 
by  young  farmers  with  a  retirement  plan  for  re- 
tiring farmers.  Some  of  these  programs  are 
based  on  tax-exempt  aggie  bonds.  My  t>ill 
wouW  establish  a  new  partnership  t»etween 
the  FmHA  and  State  beginning  farmer  pro- 
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grams.  It  directs  the  FmHA  to  make  down 
payment  loans  available  to  qualified  borrowers 
in  the  State  programs,  and  to  make  State  be- 
ginning farmer  loans  eligible  for  FmHA  guar- 
antees. 

I  believe  that  the  Beginning  Farmer  and 
Rancher  Credit  Act  woukj  create  new  opportu- 
nities for  our  young  and  aspiring  farmers,  and 
help  to  maintain  the  American  ti-adition  of 
independent  family  farms. 
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His  reputation  throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  one  of  peace  seeking  and  peacemaking— 
for  individuals  communities  and  nations.  He 
has  dedkated  his  life  to  bringing  peace  to  the 
lives  of  others. 

Reverend  Barker  is  a  remarkable  human 
being  who  is  well  deserving  of  the  Humani- 
tarian Award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  P 
BARKER  B'NAI  B'RITH'S  ANNUAL 
HUMANITARIAN  AWARD  RECIPI- 
ENT 


TAIWAN  CELEBRATES  PRESIDENT 
LEE  TENG-HUI'S  FIRST  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  DON  RITITR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

pay  tilbute  to  Rev.  William  P.  Barker,  who  was 

chosen  by  B'Nai  B'Rith  as  their  honoree  for 

this  year's  Humanitarian  Award,  on  May  29 

1991,  in  Allentown,  PA. 

Rev.  William  P.  Barker  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, PA,  February  14,  1927  to  Rev.  John  B. 
Barker  and  spent  his  childhood  in  Ohio  where 
his  father  served  Presbyterian  churches.  He 
received  his  BA  from  Haverford  College  and 
his  M.  Div.  and  D.  Min.  from  Pittstxjrgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Reverend  Bariter  had  grad- 
uate studies  at  the  University  of   Edinburg, 
ScoUand  and  the  University  of  Pittstxjrgh.  He 
has  received  honorary  decrees  from  Huron 
College    [L.H.D.]    and    Muskingum    College 
[D.D.]  Reverend  Barker  has  heW  pastoral  and 
teaching  posts  in  Pittstxjrgh  before  coming  to 
Allentown  in  1972  as  head  of  the  pastoral  staff 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been  a 
visiting   faculty   memt>er   of   Moravian   Theo- 
logical Seminary  since  1980.  Reverend  Barker 
is  the  author  of  13  books,  the  latest  being  "A 
Savior  For  All  Seasons,"  1986.  He  has  been 
editor  of  Tarbell's  Teacher's  Guide  since  1981. 
His  church  and  civic  responsibilities  have  in- 
cluded serving  on  Synod  Council,  chair,  Synon 
Ecumenical     Relations    Committee,    various 
Presbytery  committees  in  Lehigh  and  Pitts- 
burgh   Presbyteries:    boards    of   directors    of 
PittstMjrgh  Theological  Seminary,  Latrobe  Die 
Foundation,    Family    Communkations,     Inc., 
Pastoral  Institute  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  nu- 
merous   local    agencies    such    as    the    Boy 
Scouts,  YMCA,  Red  Cross,  Swain  School,  Le- 
high   Valley   Community    Council,    Hispanic- 
American  Organization,  United  Way,  Allentown 
City  Human  Relations  Commission,  B'Nai  B'rth 
Housing  Corp. 

Reverend  Bart<er  has  traveled  to  India,  Ger- 
many, Thailand,  Scottand.  Puerto  Rkx),  Can- 
ada, and  Australia  at  the  invitation  of  church 
leaders,  where  he  has  taught  or  preached  or 
led  programs,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  applauding 
Reverend  Bari<er  for  his  nnany  contributions 
not  only  to  my  constituency,  but  to  the  people 
of  other  nations  as  well.  Through  his  selfless- 
ness, he  has  touched  the  lives  of  many. 
Through  his  kindness,  he  has  healed  many. 
Through  his  love  of  the  church,  he  has  taught 
many. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20. 1991 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  it  was  my  honor  to  be  a  memtjer  of  the 
official  delegation  from  the  United  States  to 
the  inauguration  of  PreskJent  Lee  Teng-Hui  in 
Taipei.  I  remember  with  pleasure  the  excite- 
ment and  antk;ipation  that  permeated  Taiwan 
as  Presklent  Lee  was  inaugurated. 

As  May  20,  1991.  marks  the  1-year  anniver- 
sary of  this  auspicious  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  him  and  his 
people  on  ttieir  many  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  two  areas  wrhere  PreskJent 
Lee's  leadership  has  been  particularty  promi- 
nent. 

On  the  economic  ft-ont,  the  last  12  months 
have  shown  a  significant  reduction  in  Taiwan's 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States.  In  1989 
the  Republic  of  China  had  a  Si 2  billion  ti-ade 
surplus  with  our  country.  By  the  end  of  1990 
that  surplus  was  deaeased  23.9  percent  to 
S9.13  billion.  The  1991  surplus  is  projected  to 
shrink  even  more  to  S6  billion. 

Taiwan  has  also  continued  to  open  its  door 
to  international  companies  and  business.  Last 
year,  as  a  result  of  bilateral  ti^ade  consulta- 
tions, several  new  United  States  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  were  allowed  into  the  Tai- 
wan maiket.  Beginning  in  1991,  foreign  institu- 
tional investors  are  now  able  to  undertake  di- 
rect investment  in  the  Republic  of  China's 
stock  market.  The  Government  has  also  re- 
sponded to  concerns  raised  in  the  inter- 
national community  regarding  intellectijal  prop- 
erty rights.  They  have  worked  to  better  protect 
these  rights  through  new  laws,  regulations  and 
increased  enforcement  of  these  measures. 

However,  many  would  say  that  even  these 
accomplishments  pale  when  compared  to  the 
reforms  initiated  in  the  political  arena.  BuikJing 
upon  the  movement  whrch  began  when  mar- 
shal law  was  lifted  in  1987,  PreskJent  Lee  has 
continued  to  encourage  democrafk;  reform  and 
participation  in  the  political  process.  His  lead- 
ership set  the  stage  for  the  establishment  of 
over  40  new  politrcal  parties  in  the  last  year. 
Most  recentiy  Taiwan  has  decided  to  termi- 
nate the  43-year-okJ  "period  of  Communist  re- 
bellkjn"  against   its  adversary— the   Chinese 
Communists.    This    latest    announcement    is 
definitely  a  milestone  in  the  RepuWk:  of  Chi- 
na's derrocratic  reform  process.  From  now  on, 
ttie  Chinese  Communists  virill  be  referred  to  as 
"Mainland  Auttiorities,"  whereas  they  had  pre- 
viously been  referred  to  as  a  "Rebel  Group" 
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by  Taipei.  This  i; ;  a  major  breakthrough  in  Tai- 
warvMainland  re  aliens. 

The  President  and  his  people  still  face  many 
challenges  aheajd.  With  the  reform  of  the  na- 


tional assembly 


slated  for  the  end  of  this  year 


and  the  next  piase  of  constitutional  reform 
scheduled  for  1992,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
many  obstacles  and  hardships  to  overcome. 
However,  I  hav(  confidence  in  the  leadership 
and  resolve  of  t  )e  people  of  Taiwan  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  ard  continue  to  be  an  example 
of  democracy  ai  id  prosperity  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
My  congratul^ions  to  you  Mr.  President  and 


my  k)est  wishes 


or  continued  success. 


TEXT  OF  A  PAPER  BY  PROF. 
PHLIP  A.  GRANT 


HON.  JAMES 

IN  THE  HOU^E 


A.  TOAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday.  May  20. 1991 

TRAFICAhJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
mention  of  my  colleagues  the 
which  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Professor  Grant  delivered  this 
The  1948  Truman  Campaign 
1990  meeting  of  the  Ohio 


cc  lleagues 
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Frof. 
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MAN  Campaign  in  Ohio 
■.  Philip  A.  Grant) 
948  Incumbent  Harry  S.  Tru- 
by    the    Democratic 
cindldate  for  President  of  the 
Two  weeks  earlier  the  Repub- 
ctosen    Governor    Thomas    E. 
York  as  their  nominee.  Al- 
major  parties  had  officially 
respective  candidates  by  the 
,  the  presidential  campaign  of 
actually  begin  until  Labor  Day.' 
ember  6  and  November  2  the 
e  would  be  afforded  the  op- 
etaluatlng  the  Democratic  and 
candidates.   During  these   eight 
Tjiman  and  Dewey  would  travel 
nation,   deliver  formal   ad- 
varlous  radio  and  television 
Issue  a  multitude  of  position 
campaign  promises.  The  prln- 
of  1948  was  whether  the  Demo- 
having  won  four  consecutive 
e  ectlons  with  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
lead  of  Its  ticket,  would  man- 
the  White  House.  The  Repub- 
that  a  leadership  vacuum 
when  Truman  succeeded 
Roosevelt  in  April  1945. 
that  they  could  persuade  the 
nation  that  the  Democratic 
in  power  for  an  unjustifiably 
tlme.2 

major  states  Involved  in  the 
election  of  1948  was  Ohio.  Ohio, 
laiion  had  grown  steadily  during 
the  Census  of  1940.  in  1948 
_.jd  twenty-five  votes  in  the 
l?ge.'  As  the  original  state  in 
Ohio  was  conspicuously 
the  predominantly  Demo- 
states  of  West  Virginia  and 


Nort  iwest. 
l)etw(  en 
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Kentucky  and  the  traditionally  Republican 
states  of  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Ohio,  having 
supported  the  victorious  candidate  in  eleven 
of  the  twelve  presidential  contests  since  1900. 
was  regarded  as  a  fairly  reliable  barometer 
of  midwestem.  if  not  nationwide,  electoral 
sentiment.* 

At  the  outset  of  the  1948  presidential  cam- 
paign Ohio  Republicans  were  convinced  that 
Dewey  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  prevail- 
ing over  Truman.  First  of  all.  they  were  elat- 
ed by  the  results  of  the  major  public  opinion 
polls,  all  of  which  projected  that  the  New 
York  Governor  would  defeat  the  President 
by  a  substantial  margln.=^  Secondly,  they  re- 
alized that  between  1936  and  1944  the  Repub- 
lican proportion  of  the  presidential  vote  in 
Ohio  had  risen  from  39.2  percent  to  50.2  per- 
cent and  that  the  number  of  counties  carried 
by  the  G.O.P.  presidential  nominee  had  In- 
creased from  eighteen  to  seventy-four.*  Fi- 
nally, they  were  genuinely  encouraged  by 
the  facts  that  In  1946  Ohio  had  handily  elect- 
ed a  Republican  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  Republicans  had  won  nineteen  of  twen- 
ty-three contests  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, including  a  race  for  Congressman-at- 
Large.' 

Throughout  the  duration  of  the  1948  presi- 
dential race  Dewey  and  Truman  waged 
sharply  contrasting  campaigns.  Dewey,  real- 
izing that  he  led  the  President  in  all  the  pub- 
lic opinion  surveys,  was  extremely  cautious 
in  his  public  statements.  Truman,  conduct- 
ing the  most  strenuous  campaign  since  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryant  in  1896.  travelled  to 
twenty-seven  states,  vigorously  defended  the 
policies  with  which  the  Democratic  Party 
had  been  identified  since  the  New  Deal  and 
repeatedly  denounced  the  negativism  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  general  and  the  G.O.P. 
Eightieth  Congress  in  particular.  Dewey  con- 
fined himself  to  seventy-seven  addresses, 
thirty-nine  of  which  were  scheduled  in  New 
York  State,  while  Truman  delivered  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  speeches,  only 
ten  of  which  were  within  his  home  state  of 
Missouri.  Dewey's  speeches  were  rather 
lengthy  and  the  New  York  Governor  rarely 
deviated  from  his  formal  text.  The  bulk  of 
Truman's  speeches  were  delivered  from  the 
rear  platform  of  his  campaign  train  and  were 
short,  extemporaneous,  and  blunt. 

In  his  initial  Ohio  campaign  appearance 
Truman  delivered  a  fiery  speech  at  the  rail- 
road station  in  Toledo  on  Septemer  6.  On 
this  occasion  the  President  charged  that  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  had  inflicted 
a  sul>stantial  numljer  and  wide  variety  of 
■deadly  blows"  against  the  American  people. 
Regretting  that  the  G.O.P.  majorities  on 
Capital  Hill  had  approved  the  Taft-Hartley 
Bill  "for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  hard- 
er for  organized  labor  to  bargain  for  better 
wages  and  better  living  conditions."  Truman 
accused  the  Republicans  of  conspiring  with 
big  business  "to  weaken  organized  lal>or.  " 
Truman,  confident  that  he  would  attract  the 
votes  of  the  vast  majority  of  union  members, 
surmised  that  the  nation's  working  people 
did  not  want  to  "go  backward  into  the  past 
with  a  lost  of  backward-looking  Republicans 
who  want  to  get  control  of  this  country  for 
their  own  selfish  interests."  The  Chief  Exec- 
utive also  condemned  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  for  passing  a  tax  bill  "that 
helped  the  rich  and  hurt  the  poor  "  and  for 
having  cynically  ignored  the  problem  of  the 
•outrageous  prices  "  of  retail  goods  needed 
by  the  American  consumer.' 

Truman  returned  to  Ohio  on  Octol)er  U. 
Beginning  an  arduous  day  of  campaigning  at 
a  breakfast  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  At  this 
gathering  the  President  denounced  the  Re- 
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publican  Congress  for  "wrecking  the  hopes  of 
the  American  people  for  fair  labor  laws,  good 
housing  legislation,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
gressive measures  which  we  need  so  badly 
now."  Urging  his  audience  to  examine  the 
record  of  the  G.O.P.  Congress,  Truman  as- 
sBrtcdt 

"Republicans  led  the  fight  to  destroy  price 
control  in  1946.  They  have  led  the  fight  ever 
since  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  controls 
which  are  so  badly  needed  by  the  American 
people.  They  took  the  lead  in  putting  hand- 
cuffs on  labor.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947 
was  a  deliberate  effort  to  weaken  lalxjr 
unions  for  the  benefit  of  employers." 

The  President,  noting  that  Governor 
Dewey  had  "made  a  good  many  headlines 
with  clever  talk  about  unity,"  complained 
that  "we  don't  know  what  he  means  by  unity 
because  he  won't  tell  the  country  where  he 
stands  on  any  of  the  issues  In  which  the 
American  people  are  deeply  Interested." 
Contrasting  his  views  with  the  Republican 
campaign  rhetoric,  Truman  concluded: 

".  .  .  The  kind  of  unity  we  need  Is  unity 
for  lower  prices,  unity  for  good  housing  at 
prices  people  can  afford,  unity  for  better 
labor-management  laws,  unity  for  strength- 
ened and  extended  social  security,  unit  for  a 
national  health  program— unity.  In  other 
words,  for  a  prosperous  and  progressive  Unit- 
ed States."' 

After  leaving  Cincinnati,  the  President 
travelled  northward  by  train,  speaking  at 
Hamilton.  Dayton.  Sidney,  Lima,  Ottawa, 
Deschler.  Fostorla,  Wlllard,  and  Rittman. 
Altogether  Truman  covered  approximately 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  delivering  his 
first  speech  shortly  after  10:00  A.M.  and  com- 
pleting his  last  address  shortly  before  7:00 
P.M. 

At  Hamilton  Truman  stressed  that  he  had 
■•urged  the  Congress  over  and  over  again  to 
pass    a    comprehensive    housing    law    that 
would  clear  slums,  build  rural  housing,  and 
provide   low-rent  public   housing."   but  de- 
plored  the   fact  that   the   Republicans   had 
rebuffed  his  housing  proposal  "with  malice 
afterthought"    and    "for    the    real    estate 
lobby."   The   President  at  Dayton,   stating 
that  he  had  Implored  the  Republican  Con- 
gress "to  pass  price  control  laws  that  would 
give  a  break  to  the  little  people  of  the  coun- 
try,"   alleged    that    the    Republicans    were 
"only  interested  in  those  few  at  the  top  that 
don't  need   help— they   would   like   to   help 
them  all  the  time.  "  Insisting  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  "afraid  to  discuss  the  issues 
in  this  campaign  because  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  those  Issues,"  Truman  In  Sid- 
ney explained  that  Republicans  were  "inter- 
ested in  obtaining  power  for  the  special  In- 
terests of  the  country."  At  Lima  Truman, 
blasting  the  Republican  Congress  for  con- 
triving "to  turn  the  clock  back,"  declared: 
"They  began  to  take  privileges  away  from 
the  farmers,  they  began  to  take  privileges 
away  from  labor,  and  they  Iwgan  to  legislate 
for  special  privileges  all  down  the  line."  The 
President  at  Ottawa  claimed  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  preoccupied  with  "looking 
after  the  Interests  of  the  big  manufacturers 
of  the  East."  Warning  that  the  G.O.P.  lead- 
ers were  hoping  that  the  electorate  would 
••swallow  the  empty  platitudes  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates,"  Truman  in  Deschler  re- 
fused to  believe  that  "the  American  people 
want  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  prosperity 
gained  under  a  Democratic  administration." 
Ridiculing  Dewey  for  •talking  In  general- 
ities," the  President  at  Fostorla  argued: 

••We  have  got  to  have  housing  for  our  peo- 
ple. We  have  got  to  do  something  to  get  the 
price  structure  on  a  sound  level  so  our  work- 
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Ing:  people  can  buy  from  the  farmers  and  the 
farmers  can  buy  from  the  working:  people 
without  the  profiteers  getting  in  the  way. 
We  have  got  to  keep  the  prosperity  we  have 
gotten  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion." 

At  Willard  the  Chief  Executive,  maintain- 
ing that  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee and  the  Republican  Congress  did  "not 
trust  the  people,"  took  credit  for  trying  "to 
get  a  decent  housing  bill  passed"  and  for 
striving  "to  get  something  done  about  infla- 
tion that  is  picking  your  pockets."  Truman 
In  Rittman,  affirming  that  "there  is  just  one 
issue  in  this  campaign  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  the  people  against  special  interests,"  stat- 
ed: 

".  .  .  You  have  no  trouble  finding  out 
where  I  stand.  You  know  what  I  sUnd  for  be- 
cause I  tell  you  very  frankly  what  my  posi- 
tion is,  and  I've  been  In  a  position  where  1 
have  to  act — and  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  Republicans  so  far  have  only 
talked,  and  when  they  had  a  chance  to  act  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  they  didn't  act  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  They  acted  in  the 
interests  of  the  special  few.  That  has  been 
their  policy  ever  since  they  have  been  in  ex- 
istence.""" 

Truman  climaxed  his  day  of  intensive  cam- 
paigning in  Ohio  with  a  lengthy  address  at 
the  Armory  in  Akron.  The  President,  charg- 
ing that  "the  Republicans  have  the  money 
because  the  big  corporations  have  found  out 
they  can  get  what  they  want  from  the  Re- 
publican Party,"  insisted  that  the  G.O.P.  po- 
litical leaders  "never  have  liked  the  New 
Deal,  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  It— repeal 
it— put  it  out  of  existence."  Pledging  to 
work  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
Truman  declared:  "The  Taft-Hartley  law 
converts  the  Wagner  Act  from  a  charter  pro- 
tecting the  basic  rights  of  the  workers  into 
an  Instrument  of  union  busting  for  antllabor 
employers."  Urging  the  nation's  working 
people  "to  act^and  act  quickly— if  you  want 
to  save  the  benefits  of  the  New  Deal,"  Tru- 
man enumerated  his  following  major  objec- 
tives: 

"1  believe  we  should  increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  forty  cents  an  hour  to  at  least 
seventy-five  cents  an  hour. 

"I  believe  social  security  benefits  should 
be  extended  to  large  groups  of  people  not 
now  protected. 

"I  believe  that  the  Insurance  benefits 
should  be  increased  by  approximately  fifty 
percent. 

"I  believe  we  should  expand  our  facilities 
for  looking  after  the  Nation's  health. 

"I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  aid  to  the  States  in  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  our  children. 

"I  believe  the  Congress  should  provide  aid 
for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing. 

"I  believe  we  should  do  something,  at  once, 
about  high  prices."  " 

Truman's  third  visit  to  Ohio  occurred  on 
October  26.  After  delivering  morning  speech- 
es in  South  Bend  and  Elkhart,  Indiana,  the 
President  entered  Ohio  shortly  after  noon. 
During  the  afternoon  he  spoke  successively 
in  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Elyria.  Truman 
ended  his  day  of  autumn  campaigning  with 
an  evening  address  at  the  Municipal  Audito- 
rium in  Cleveland. 

At  Toledo,  urging  "better  health  and  medi- 
cal facilities— more  hospitals,  more  doctors, 
more  nurses — paid  through  a  system  of  regu- 
lar insurance"  and  "more  and  better  schools, 
more  and  better  homes  in  American  towns 
and  cities  and  on  American  farms,"  the 
President  charged  that  the  Republicans  op- 
posed "every  forward-looking  measure  that 
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Franklin  Roosevelt  brought  forward— and 
they  haven't  changed  a  bit."  Strongly  advo- 
cating national  health  Insurance,  federal 
aid-to-education,  and  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing program,  Truman  in  Sandusky  declared: 

"Now  I  have  faced  at  least  six  million  peo- 
ple in  these  United  States  and  have  ex- 
plained to  them  just  exactly  how  I  stand  on 
every  fundamental  issue  before  the  people 
today.  Now  if  you  can  get  the  Republican 
candidate  to  do  that,  you  are  good.  He  hasn't 
been  able  to  tell  anybody  what  he  stands 
for." 

At  Elyria  the  Chief  Executive,  accusing  his 
Republican  challenger  of  "trying  to  pretend 
that  there  aren't  any  issues,"  contrasted  the 
record  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  American 
people  have  prospered  since  1933  is  because 
they  have  received  the  active  support  of  the 
Government.  The  Democratic  Party  has  al- 
ways believed  in  working  for  the  people  and 
with  the  people.  The  Republican  Party 
doesn't  believe  that.  They  worked  against 
the  people  for  twelve  years  from  1921  to  1933. 
and  as  a  result  we  got  the  worst  depression 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  And  when  the 
Republicans  got  control  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  two  years  ago  they  proved  they 
haven't  changed  a  bit.  They  began  working 
against  you  and  began  working  for  special 
interests."" 

Truman's  Cleveland  speech  lasted  longer 
than  an  hour.  Hailing  the  heritage  of  the 
Democratic  Party  as  "a  story  of  a  better, 
healthier,  happier  life  for  all  Americans," 
the  President  disparaged  the  Republican 
record  "of  obstruction,  objection,  and  reac- 
tion from  the  days  of  the  Hoover  depression 
to  the  end  of  the  Eightieth  Congress."  As  to 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election  of 
1948,  Truman  posed  the  following  basic  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  want  government  for  all  the 
people,  or  do  you  want  government  for  the 
privileged  few?".  Reminding  his  audience  of 
"the  smokeless  smokestacks,  the  idle  plants, 
the  closed  banks,  the  long  breadlines,  the 
soup  kitchens  "  of  1932,  the  President  cred- 
ited the  Democratic  Party  for  having  "lifted 
the  Nation  from  the  worst  depression  it  has 
ever  known,  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  "  Regretting  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  "spending  so  much  time  prevent- 
ing the  Republicans  from  turning  the  clock 
back,"  Truman  concluded: 

"It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  in- 
spired and  inaugurated  a  program  of  social 
legislation  that  restored  democratic  govern- 
ment to  its  proper  place  as  the  servants  of 
the  people  and  not  the  agent  of  the  privi- 
leged few. 

"The  Democratic  Party  stands  ready  to 
serve  the  Nation— ready  to  serve  all  citizens 
and  not  just  the  vested  interests,  ready  to 
carry  on  its  'fundamental  philosophy'  that 
has  done  so  much  good  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  sixteen  years."  '^ 

After  leaving  Cleveland  on  the  late  evening 
of  October  26,  Truman  scheduled  three  days 
of  virtually  uninterrupted  campaigning  in 
the  northeastern  states  of  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 
Truman  spoke  in  Boston.  Providence.  Hart- 
ford. New  Haven,  and  New  York  City  and  sev- 
eral medium  sized  cities,  delivering  a  total 
of  twenty-eight  speeches. 

On  October  30  the  F»resident  began  his  re- 
turn trip  to  Missouri,  where  he  would  com- 
plete the  preparation  of  a  nationwide  radio 
address  from  his  home  in  Independence  on 
election  eve.  While  crossing  Ohio  by  rail, 
Truman  decided  to  deliver  one  of  his  final 
rear      platform      campaign      speeches      in 
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Bellefontalne.  The  Chief  Executive  asserted 
that  the  American  people  wanted  a  govern- 
ment that  was  "run  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  and  not  just  a  few."  Denouncing  the 
G.O.P.  Congress'  hostility  toward  the  labor 
movement.  Truman  excoriated  the  Repub- 
licans for  trying  to  emasculate  the  Wagner 
Act  "so  far  as  they  thought  they  could  pos- 
sibly go— and  they  had  to  do  that  over  my 
veto.  "  Moreover,  the  President  alleged  that 
Republicans  on  Capitol  HIU  had  "started  in 
on  the  farm  program,  to  make  a  travesty  out 
of  that."  Truman  ended  his  last  campaign 
appeal  in  Ohio  as  follows: 

"I  am  asking  you  only  to  look  out  for  your 
own  interest  on  election  day.  Your  interest 
Is  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  this  great  coun- 
try. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  exercise  the 
privilege  which  the  Constitution  gives  you. 
and  that  is  to  vote. 

"If  you  will  all  vote,  I  won't  have  any 
worry  about  the  result,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  can't  vote  but  one  way,  if  you  vote 
in  your  own  interest."  " 

Between  September  6  and  October  30  Tru- 
man came  to  Ohio  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions. The  President  delivered  a  total  of  sev- 
enteen addresses  in  the  Buckeye  State,  a 
number  exceeded  only  by  his  twenty-six 
speeches  In  New  York.  Truman  made  per- 
sonal appearances  in  nearly  every  major 
urban  center  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  Erie,  visiting  counties  containing  more 
than  sixty  percent  of  Ohio's  population.  Tru- 
man's vigorous  effort  to  win  Ohio  was  in  no 
way  duplicated  by  Dewey.  Indeed  the  New 
York  Governor  confined  his  1948  campaign 
activities  in  Ohio  to  a  mere  one  address. 

The  Gallup  Poll,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  agreed  that  Tru- 
man would  lose  Ohio  to  Dewey  in  1948.  Al- 
though there  were  slight  variations  in  the 
five  Gallup  surveys  released  between  late 
September  and  early  November,  the  follow- 
ing figures  pointed  to  a  Dewey  victory  in  the 
Buckeye  State: 
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The  Times,  after  carefully  reviewing  all  as- 
pects of  the  political  situation  in  Ohio,  in 
late  October  projected  that  Dewey  was  "cer- 
tain" to  carry  the  state  by  a  substantial  plu- 
rality. U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  having 
determined  that  Dewey  was  "assured"  of 
Ohio's  twenty-five  electoral  votes  in  early 
October,  in  its  final  pre-election  analysis 
listed  Ohio  as  one  of  the  states  definitely  in 
the  Dewey  column.'* 

The  early  returns  on  November  2  indicated 
an  extremely  tight  race  between  Truman  and 
Dewey.  The  President  was  winning  handily 
in  most  of  Ohio's  urban  communities,  while 
the  New  York  Governor  was  sweeping  nearly 
all  of  the  states  dozens  of  rural  counties.  By 
midnight  Truman  was  leading  Dewey  by  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  votes,  a  margin 
which  conceivably  could  be  erased.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  afternoon  that  Tru- 
man's victory  in  Ohio  was  finally  confirmed. 
The  official  figures,  released  several  days 
after  the  ballots  were  actually  cast,  were  as 
follows:  Truman.  1.452.791;  Dewey.  1.445.684. 

The  1948  presidential  race  in  Ohio  resulted 
in  an  extraordinarily  thin  Truman  plurality. 
A  shift  of  only  3.554  votes  would  have  re- 
versed the  outcome  in  Ohio.  The  citizens  of 
Ohio  participated  in  the  closest  presidential 
election  in  their  state's  history,  a  contest  in 
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which  Truman 
statistical 


)revailed  by  his  narrowest 
propoi  tlon  of  any  state.' 
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H.R.  1527:  LEGISLATION  ALLOWING 
BELL  CO,  PARTICIPATION  IN 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQUIP- 
MENT MANUFACTURING— HELP- 
ING THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  BY 
HELPING  SMALL  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS MANUFACTURERS 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr,  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
11(D)(2)  of  the  modification  of  final  judgment 
[MFJ]  entered  in  settlement  of  the  Federal 
Government's  1974  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
AT&T,  prohibits  the  seven  regional  Bell  Oper- 
ating Cos.  (BOC's]  from  engaging  in  tele- 
communications manufacture.  It  states  in  rel- 
evant part: 

[N]o  BOC  shall,  directly  or  through  any  af- 
filiated enterprise  *  *  *  manufacture  *  *  * 
telecommunications  products  or  customer 
premises  equipment.' 

On  the  surface,  this  one  sentence  ban 
against  telecommunications  manufacture  by 
BOC's  may  appear  benign  to  small  tele- 
communications manufacturers,  but  in  practice 
it  is  devastating  to  them  and,  as  a  result,  to 
our  tMation's  economy.  Section  11(D)(2)  se- 
verely harms  small  companies  that  make  tele- 
communications equipment  because,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  reduces  their  flexibility  to 
engage  in  numerous  traditional  methods  of  irv 
dustrial  collaboration  with  their  largest  cus- 
tomers, the  BOC's,2  And,  by  severely  handi- 
capping small  manufacturing  companies,  the 
provision  injures  U.S.  global  competitiveness 
and  employment  because  vibrant  entrepre- 
neurship  is  essential  to  ensure  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  important  telecommunications  manufac- 
turing industry  and  is  necessary  to  guarantee 
growing  emptoyment  throughout  the  economy. 

In  order  to  promote  U.S.  entrepreneurship  in 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  thus  to  improve  our  Nation's  ecorv 
omy.  Congress  shouW  enact  H.R.  1527,  legis- 
lation introduced  by  me  and  Representatve 
Billy  Tauzin  that  wouW  eliminate  the  impedi- 
ments on  business  freedom  that  section 
11(D)(2)  effectively  places  on  small  manufactur- 
ers. Very  similar  legislation,  S.  173,  has  been 
introduced  by  Senate  Comrrierce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee  Chairman  Er- 
nest HOLLINGS. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I.  THE  BAR  AGAINST  BOC  MANUFACTURING  HARMS  SMALL 
U.S.  EQUIPMENT  MAKERS  BY  SEVERELY  RESTRICTING 
THEIR  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

The  prohibition  on  BOC  manufacture  of  tele- 
communications equipment  contained  in  sec- 
tion 11(D)(2)  bars  an  extraordinary  breadth  of 
normal  business  relationships  involving  small 
telecommunications  manufacturing  companies. 
For  example,  a  small  manufacturing  company 
cannot  enter  into  a  joint  venture  with  a  BOC 
customer  under  which  the  two  companies 
would  design  a  new  telecommunications  prod- 
uct t)ecause  the  court  has  held  that  "manufac- 
ture," which  is  the  activity  from  which  the 
BOC's  are  barred,  includes  numerous  activi- 
ties leading  up  to  product  fabrication,  including 
design  and  product  development.  ^ 

Moreover,  section  11(D)(2)  has  a  substantial 
chilling  effect  on  the  development  of  a  variety 
of  manufacturer/customer  relationships  that 
are  common  in  other  industries  because  of  un- 
certainty about  whether  the  relationship  would 
be  lawful.  For  example,  AT&T— a  principal 
beneficiary  of  section  11(D)(2),  has  asked  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene,  who  en- 
forces the  MFJ.  to  prohibit  the  BOC's  from 
providing  a  small  manufacturer  with  venture 
capital  financing  for  product  development  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  in  which  the  BOC  woukJ 
make  a  profit  only  to  the  extent  the  manufac- 
turer successfully  develops  and  sells  the  prod- 
uct on  the  open  market.*  Judge  Greene  has 
not  yet  ruled  on  whether  this  type  of  business 
arrangement,  so  comriKin  in  other  industries, 
is  lawful  if  a  BOC  is  involved.  While  many 
BOC's  believe  that  section  11(D)(2)  shoukJ  not 
be  construed  to  bar  this  kind  of  arrangement, 
the  uncertainty  surrounding  its  lawfulness  in- 
disputably chills  the  development  of  such  rela- 
tionships between  manufacturers  and  BOC's. 
There  are  other  examples  of  section  ll(D)(2)'s 
chilling  effect  on  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive txjsiness  dealings  between  manufacturer 
and  BOC.  For  instance  the  Justrce  Depart- 
ment has  contended  that  section  11(D)(2)  pro- 
hibits the  BOC's  from  purchasing  anything 
nrwre  than  5  percent  of  a  manufacturing  corrv 
pany's  stock  in  order  to  f>rovide  equity  financ- 
ing for  the  company.* 

A  legal  restriction  that  acts  to  prohibit  or  chill 
the  development  of  close  business  relatiorv 
ships  between  small  manufacturing  companies 
and  their  largest  customers  not  only  is  in-a- 
tional  intuitively,  it  also  conflets  with  a  growing 
recognition  throughout  numerous  manufactur- 
ing industnes  that  close  interaction  between 
manufacturer  and  customer  may  be  essential 
in  the  future  in  order  for  a  manufacturer  eco- 
nomically to  survive.^  Indeed  in  the  tele- 
communications manufacturing  industry  spe- 
cifically, there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
manufacturers  are  severely  handicapped  eco- 
nomically unless  they  are  allowed  to  work 
closely  with  ttieir  customers.' 

Evklence  abounds  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  BOC's  by  section  11(D)(2)  have 
seriously  hurt  small  manufacturing  companies: 
Contrary  to  the  claims  of  AT&T  and  its  sup- 
porters, the  number  of  U.S.  telecommuni- 
catkxis  manufacturing  companies  is  substarv 
tially  unchanged  since  1984,  when  section 
11(D)(2)  became  effective,  notwithstanding  a 
massive  increase  in  the  demand  for  such 
equipment.* 
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The  owners  of  small  telecommunications 
manufacturing  companies  are  selling  tfieir 
companies  to  foreign  buyers  in  increasing 
numbers.  Between  April  1988,  and  Arpil  1990, 
for  example,  foreign  enterprises  signed  con- 
tracts to  acquire  28  small  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations manufacturers.^  By  contrast,  only  15 
U.S.  telecommunications  manufacturing  conv 
panies  were  sold  to  foreign  enterprises  in  the 
entire  preceding  4-year  period. '° 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  several  entre- 
preneurial manufacturing  companies  have 
come  forward  with  concrete  evidence  describ- 
ing how  their  own  companies  have  been 
harmed  as  a  result  of  section  11(D)(2).  For  ex- 
ample, Larry  Green,  president  of  Protocol  En- 
gines, Inc.,  has  told  Congress  that  his  com- 
pany discontinued  making  telecommunications 
equipment  because  of  section  11(D)(2).''  Wil- 
liam J.  Hilsman,  chairman  of  International  Mo- 
bile Machines  Corp.  [IMM],  has  stated  that  his 
company  entered  into  a  venture  involving  a 
large  European-based  telecommunications 
company  after  efforts  by  BellSouth  to  structure 
a  similariy  beneficial  business  arrangement 
with  IMM  failed  due  to  section  ll(D)(2).'2 
George  Sollman,  president  of  Centigram 
Corp.,  has  informed  congressional  leaders  that 
his  company  obtained  equity  financing  from 
several  foreign-based  telecommunications 
companies  after  efforts  to  structure  a  financing 
an-angement  with  Ameritech  and  BellSouth 
failed  due  to  section  ll(D)(2).'3  Martc  Smith, 
president  of  Adtran  Corp.,  has  told  congres- 
sional leaders  that  because  his  company's  50 
product  design  engineers  are  permitted  to 
wori<  closely  with  foreign  companies  in  design- 
ing new  products,  his  overseas  business  is 
booming,  but  because  section  11(D)(2)  pro- 
hibits close  interaction  with  his  tiiggest  U.S. 
customers— the  BOC's— his  U.S.  business  is 
growing  more  slowly  than  it  should.'* 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  32  entrepreneurial 
telecommunications  manufacturing  companies 
have  stated  that  they  support  H.R.  1527  and 
S.  173,  which  would  eliminate  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  section  11(D)(2).  These  companies 
have  a  combined  work  force  of  neariy  7,000 
and  combined  annual  revenues  of  neariy  Si  .3 
billion.  In  addition,  they  make  a  wide  variety  of 
telecommunications  products  for  the  telephone 
industry,  and  they  are  headquartered  across 
the  United  States,  as  reflected  in  the  list  fol- 
lowing the  notes  accompanying  this  statement. 

II.  BY  HARMING  SMALL  U.S.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES. 
SECTION  11(D)(2)  INJURES  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  BECAUSE 
ENTREPRENEURS  HAVE  A  SUBSTANTIAL  POSITIVE  EF- 
FECT ON  U.S.  COMPETITIVENESS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

By  restricting  the  ability  of  the  BOC's  to  col- 
laborate closely  with  small  telecommunications 
manufacturing  companies,  section  11(D)(2) 
complicates  the  ability  of  this  country  to  re- 
main competitive  in  the  teleconvnunications  in- 
dustry because  small  telecommunications 
manufacturers  are  nwre  innovative  than  their 
larger  competitors,  as  several  examples  denr>- 
onstrate.  Industries  with  proportionally  larger 
numbers  of  small  firms  obtain  proportionally 
more  patents  than  industries  with  relatively 
fewer  small  firms. 's  Moreover,  a  typical  small 
txisiness  invests  a  larger  percentage  of  net 
sales  revenues  into  research  and  development 
than  its  larger  competitors. '^  in  addition,  there 
is  clear  evidence  ttiat  entrepreneurs  in  tele- 
communk^tions  manufacturing  make  a  nwre 
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significant  contribution  to  the  development  of 
innovative  new  telecommunrcatrons  products 
than  entrepreneurs  in  many  other  industries.'^ 
Restricting  the  business  freedom  of  small  tele- 
communications manufacturers  also  plainly 
harms  our  country's  competitiveness  since 
neariy  half  of  a  typical  product's  value  is 
added  by  small  businesses  and  more  than  12 
percent  of  all  exports  are  made  directly  by  en- 
trepreneurial companies. 's 

Stifling  the  growth  of  small  manufacturing 
companies  by  restricting  their  business  free- 
dom plainly  reduces  employment  levels 
throughout  the  Nation's  economy  tjecause  the 
vast  majority  of  U.S.  employees  wort<  for  small 
business  and  the  vast  majority  of  new  job  cre- 
ation occurs  in  small  business.  For  example, 
in  1988  more  than  77  percent  of  Amerrcan 
wort<ers  were  employed  by  small  business, 
and  more  than  72  percent  of  wortcers  in  the 
telecommunications,  transportation,  and  putjik: 
utilities  industry  sector  alone  were  emptoyed 
by  small  business. '^  Moreover,  between  1981 
and  1985,  88  percent  of  all  new  jobs  were  in 
small  businesses,^  and  in  the  decade  ending 
in  1986  more  than  1.3  million  new  jobs  were 
created  by  small  manufacturers  while  only 
100,000  new  jobs  were  created  by  large  man- 
ufacturers.2' 

In  conclusion.  Congress  should  enact  legis- 
lation such  as  H.R.  1527  and  S.  173  in  order 
to  remove  the  shackles  that  section  11(D)(2)  of 
the  MFJ  places  on  the  ability  of  the  BOC's  to 
closely  collaborate  with  small  manufacturers; 
removing  those  shackles  will  improve  the  level 
of  entrepreneurship  in  the  telecommunications 
equipment  manufacturing  industry;  it  also  will 
increase  U.S.  competitiveness  and  stimulate 
employment  throughout  the  economy. 

Recently,  32  small-  and  mkjsized  tele- 
communkiations  equipment  manufacturers  en- 
dorsed H.R.  1527,  recognizing  that  the  Bells 
will  bring  to  the  industry  the  technrcal  exper- 
tise and  capital  investments  necessary  to  help 
these  companies  grow: 

Company,  location,  and  equipment 
developed 

Protocol  Engines,  Inc.,  CA,  software  for  fa- 
cilitating high  speed  data  transmission. 

Eagle  Telephonies.  Inc..  NY.  telephones. 

Voice  Control  Systems.  TX.  voice  process- 
ing technology  (including  voice  processing 
and  voice  recognition). 

ICOM  America.  WA.  miscellaneous. 

Cobotyx,  CT.  rol)ot  reception  and  voice 
mail  equipment. 

Advanced  Electronic  Applications,  Inc.. 
WA.  miscellaneous. 

PairGain  Technologies.  Inc..  CA.  equip- 
ment to  increase  use  and  quality  of  trans- 
missions on  telephone  copper  wire. 

International  Mobile  Machines  Corp..  PA. 
digital  radio  transmission  equipment. 

Eldec  Corp..  WA.  miscellaneous. 

URDC  Corp..  PA.  equipment  necessary  to 
provide  •'900"  and  "976  "  services. 

Summa  Four.  Inc..  NH,  call  accounting  and 
programmable  network  interface  equipment 
for  enhanced  services. 

Applied  Voice  Technology.  Inc..  WA.  voice 
and  call  processing  equipment. 

Centigram  Communications  Corp.,  CA, 
voice  messaging  equipment. 

Superior  Teletec,  GA.  TX.  NH,  telephone 
cable  and  test  equipment. 

FlowMole.  WA,  miscellaneous. 

TeleSclences.  Inc..  NJ.  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  various  equipment,  including 
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Centrex  SMDR  systems,  network  manage- 
ment and  analysis  systems,  pay  telephone 
retrofit  kits  and  digital  microwave  and 
lightwave  transmission  systems. 

Crest  Industries.  Inc..  WA.  miscellaneous. 

Integrated  Network  Corp..  NJ.  multiplex- 
ing equipment,  data  switching  equipment, 
and  Tl-Mux  equipment. 

Everett  Sound  Machine  Works.  Inc.,  WA, 
miscellaneous. 

Shared  Resource  Exchange,  Inc..  TX,  cus- 
tomer premises  equipment  and  telephone 
central  office  switching  equipment. 

Meteor  Communications  Corp..  WA.  me- 
teor burst  communications  technology. 

Adtran,  AL,  transmission  equipment  and 
modems. 

Biddle  Instruments.  PA.  cable  locating 
equipment  and  miscellaneous  testing  equip- 
ment. 

Racon,  Inc..  WA,  microwave  transmission 
equipment. 

Solid  State  Systems.  Inc..  GA,  automated 
call  distribution  equipment. 

International  Teleservices  Inc..  PA.  pay 
telephones. 

Silicon  General.  Inc..  CA.  transmission 
equipment. 

Nicolett  Technologies.  MN.  voice  recogni- 
tion technology. 

Corinth  Manufacturing  Co..  MS.  tele- 
phones. 

Frontier  Communications.  Corp.,  NY.  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Teltrend,  IL.  transmission  equipment. 

Multipoint  Networks,  Inc..  CA.  digital 
radio  transmission  equipment. 

FOOTNOTES 
'U.S.  V.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 
552  F.  Supp.  131.  227  (D.D.C.  1982).  affd.  460  U.S.  1001 
(1963). 

'By  Its  literal  terms.  Section  11(D)(2)  applies  not 
only  to  the  BOCs  but  also  to  •amuated  enterprises" 
of  a  BOC.  As  shown  below,  a  small  manufacturer 
could  easily  become  an  "affllated  enterprise"  of  a 
BOC  by  entering  Into  various  normal  arm's-length 
business  relationships  with  a  BOC.  As  a  result  of 
constraining  the  normal  business  practices  of  BOCs. 
Section  11(D)(2)  Indirectly  restricts  the  business 
freedom  of  small  manufacturing  companies  by  mak- 
ing it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  them 
to  engage  In  a  variety  of  beneficial  business  rela- 
tionships with  BOCs. 

'U.S.  V.  Western  Electric  Co..  675  F  Supp  655 
(D.D.C.  1987).  affd.  894  F.2d  1387  DC.  Or.  1990). 

<-AT4T"s  Opposition  to  Motion  for  Declaratory 
Ruling  Regarding  Receipt  of  Royalties  on  Third- 
Party  Sales  of  Telecommunications  Producu."  Civil 
Action  No.  82-0192  (D.D  C.  Jan.  4.  1988). 

»See,  e.g..  'Motion  of  U.S.  for  a  Declaratory  Ruling 
Regarding  the  Receipt  of  Royalties  of  Third-Party 
Sales  of  Telecommunications  Products"  at  8.  ClvU 
Action  No.  82-0192  (D.D.C.  Jan.  4.  1988). 

'See  R.  Howard.  Can  Snail  Business  Help  Countries 
Competed.  Harvard  Business  Review  at  88.  (Nov.yDec. 
1990):  W.  Ouchl.  The  Logic  of  Joint  Research  and  Devel- 
ojmumt.  California  Management  Review  at  9  (Spring 
1988).  See  also  Making  Things  Better:  Competing  in 
Manufacturing.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  at 
160  (Feb.  1990). 

''See  R.E.  Olley.  The  Process  of  Technology  Trans- 
fer and  Application  In  Telecommunications:  A  Case 
Study,  m  D.  Sahal  (Hrsg),  The  Transfer  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Technical  Knowledge.  Lexington.  1982;  R.O. 
Noll.  B.M.  Owen.  United  Stales  v.  AT&T— The  Eco- 
nomic Issues.  Stanford  University.  Studies  In  Indus- 
try Economics.  Discussion  Paper  No.  MO.  December 
1987.  The  Antitrust  Revolution.  Scott  Foresman. 
1988:  D.C.  Mowery.  Forecasts  of  the  Impact  of  Dlves- 
Uture  on  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories:  an  Assess- 
ment, presented  at  Telecommunications  Policy  Re- 
search Conference.  Alrlle  House.  September  27-30. 
1987:  L.  Waverman.  R&D  and  Preferred  Supplier  Re^ 
latlonshlps:  The  Growth  of  Northern  Telecom,  paper 
presented  at  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Society  at  Venice.  March.  1990. 
'Telephone  company  procurement  departments 
have  Identified  976  suppliers  of  telecommunications 
equipment  to  the  telephone  Industry,  but  It  appears 
that  at  least  300  of  these  companies  are  either  dls- 
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At  a  time  when  Federal  arxj  State  resources 
are  few  arxl  far  between  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  grantees  to  be  honored  used  a  cre- 
ative mix  of  public  and  private  resources  to 
better  house  low-income  families  and  individ- 
uals in  1990.  Their  projects  are  inspirational 
examples  of  how  local  communities  through- 
out America,  urtan  and  rural,  can  provide  de- 
cent and  affordable  housing  to  all  Americans 
while  fostering  vital  neightxjrhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  also  pleased 
to  tiring  to  your  attention  the  expansion  of  the 
Fannie  Mae  Foundation's  efforts  to  support 
housing  for  all  low-income  Americans.  The 
Fannie  Mae  Foundation  intends  to  make  S2 
million  in  grants  in  1991  to  national  and  local 
organizations  striving  to  increase  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  affordable  housing.  In  fact,  the 
foundation  has  already  committed  more  than 
SI  million  in  grants  this  year  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Enterprise  Foundation  to  assist 
local  housing  efforts  and  to  support  home- 
ownership.  In  addition,  to  increase  the  supply 
of  low-income  housing  developed  by  nonprofit 
groups,  the  foundation  will  devote  at  least  50 
percent  of  its  annual  grants  budget  to  such  ef- 
forts. By  1993,  this  support  is  expected  to 
reach  S4  million  annually. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  us 
here  in  the  Chamber  today  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  efforts  displayed  by  RECAP  and  I 
urge  that  we  continue  to  support  the  Fannie 
Mae  Foundation. 
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HON.  BIJSJAMINA.GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay.May20.1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  th  t  Regional  Economk;  Commu- 
nity Action  Prjgram  [RECAP]  of  Orange 
its  outstanding  efforts  to  de- 
vekip  and  produce  txxjsing  for  low-income 
Americans 

RECAP,  a  ndt-for-profit  organization  in  my 
congressional  district  and  1  of  the  6  nonprofit 
organizatkxis  thet  will  receive  an  award  of  ex- 
cetlence  frooi  thfe  Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  has 
devised  a  strat4gy  to  re-channel  puUic  funds 
presently  being  Bpent  to  house  families  in  wet- 
fare  hotels  into  termanent  decent  housing  and 
to  provide  supBortive  services.  In  doing  so, 
RECAP  acquired  13  scattered-site  properties, 
with  some  rehabilitation  required,  to  house 
homeless  famill^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it^e  award  of  excellence  to  be 
received  by  RECAP  is  especially  distinctive  in 
that  the  award-winning  projects  were  selected 
from  a  field  of  ^ver  100  applicatkxis  by  a  na- 
tional advisory  (jommittee  of  housing  arid  com- 
munity devetopinent  experts  and  ttie  winning 
projects  are  to  (eceive  grants  of  S25,000  each 
to  be  used  to  fiJttwr  their  housing  efforts. 
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always  been  present  in  her  approach  to  local 
prot>lems  have  endeared  her  to  ttiose  she  has 
served.  She  is  the  very  definition  of  a  public 
servant.  At  a  time  of  deep  cynicism  about  our 
political  system,  Sandy  continues  to  exemplify 
the  very  best  in  grassroots  democracy. 

It  has  been  a  joy  to  work  with  Sandy 
Noteboom  these  past  several  years.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  with  nr>e  in  con- 
gratulating Sandy  Noteboom  for  her  success- 
ful leadership  throughout  her  political  career, 
and  in  wishing  her  continueiJ  success  arxl 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


SANDY  NOTEBOOM:  ROSS 
TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISOR 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  .MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Ms.  Sandra  "Sandy"  S.  Noteboom  on 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement  as  Ross  Town- 
ship supervisor. 

Sandy  was  first  elected  to  political  office  in 
1968  as  trustee  on  the  Village  of  Augusta 
Board  and  is  leaving  behind  a  rennari<able  leg- 
acy as  a  public  servant.  She  served  the  village 
in  a  number  of  capacities,  including  police 
commissioner,  fire  commissioner,  and  vice 
president  of  the  village  council,  until  1978 
when  she  was  elected  to  the  Kalamazoo 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Recognizing 
Sandy's  hard  work  and  dedication,  her  fellow 
commissioners  elected  her  as  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1981.  Her  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
community  also  extended  to  the  Galesburg- 
Augusta  School  Board  wfiere  she  was  elected 
as  the  first  female  president  in  1985.  San(jy 
began  tier  career  in  township  government 
wtien  she  was  appointed  as  the  township 
treasurer  in  1982,  where  she  continued  to 
serve  until  her  appointment  and  subsequent 
election  as  the  first  female  township  super- 
visor in  1986 — the  position  from  whk;h  she  is 
now  leaving. 

Sandy  Noteboom  has  contributed  countless 
hours  to  serving  the  residents  of  the  Village  of 
Augusta,  Ross  Tovmship,  and  the  County  of 
Kalamazoo.  The  care  and  concern  ttiat  have 


SOVIET  UNION'S  EMIGRATION 
POLICIES 


HON.  WnHAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
few  years  there  has  tieen  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union's  emigration  policies 
regarding  Soviet  Jews.  However,  we  cannot 
forget  the  many  Soviet  Jews  who  are  still  sub- 
ject to  arbitrary  harassment  and  denial  of  emi- 
gration privileges.  For  this  reason,  I  am  joining 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses 
Iskin  of  Leningrad.  Mr.  Iskin  initially  applied  to 
emigrate  in  1979.  At  that  time,  he  was  told 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  10  years  before  ap- 
plying again.  The  apparent  reason  for  his  re- 
jection was  his  job  as  a  physicist  at  the  de- 
fense industry's  Admiralty  Plant.  However, 
since  1972  this  plant  has  produced  ships  for 
sale  to  neutral  countries,  and  at  least  four  of 
Mr.  Iskin's  coworkers  have  t)een  permitted  to 
emigrate. 

Mr.  Iskin's  daughters  and  grandchildren  cur- 
rentiy  reside  in  the  United  States.  He  suffered 
a  heart  attack  in  1977,  and  has  been  unable 
to  wort<  since  he  underwent  heart  surgery  last 
year.  He  has  repeatedly  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate,  yet  his  last  attempt  in  February, 
12  years  after  his  initial  application,  was  re- 
jected, and  he  was  tokj  to  wait  until  1 993  be- 
fore even  applying  again. 

There  is  no  reason  to  keep  Mr.  Iskin  and  his 
wife,  Nina,  apart  fi-om  their  children  and  grand- 
chikjren.  I  trope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  urging  the  Soviet  Government  to  grant 
this  man's  request  to  be  reunited  with  his  fam- 
ily. 


HONORING  AFL-CIO  LOCAL  463 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  local 
463  of  the  International  Unran  of  Electi-onic, 
Electrical,  Salaried,  Machine  and  Fumiture 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  whk:h  on  May  17  will  be 
celebrating  its  40th  anniversary  of  great  work 
for  its  members. 


May  20,  1991 

Local  463  was  founded  in  the  struggle  for 
American  trade  unionism  against  the  Conv 
munist  dominion  in  1951.  It  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  rights  of  workers  and  has  rrain- 
tained  high  standards  of  leadership  in  many 
issues.  The  union  has  organized  thousands  of 
workers  and  in  doing  so  has  raised  wages, 
fought  for  greater  benefits  and  improved  con- 
ditions at  ttie  workplace.  Local  463's  record  on 
civil  rights  and  worker  education  is  outstand- 
ing. 

Their  foremost  accomplishment  has  t)een 
the  establishment  of  a  pension  plan,  now  with 
assets  of  $44  million,  which  provides  good 
pensions  to  workers  employed  in  small  shops 
who  otherwise  would  have  none.  Additionally, 
their  health  plan,  established  in  1957,  provides 
a  broad  range  of  hospital,  medical,  drug  and 
dental  tjenefits  to  their  memljers  and  families. 
These  two  aspects  work  toward  planning  for 
people's  future  and  helping  to  manage  the 
ever  increasing  costs  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  local  463  on  40  years  of  re- 
markable service.  We  wish  them  the  best  in 
continuing  their  good  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  AND 
MYRTLE  NUNLEY 


1991  TEACHER'S  BONUS  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  our 
educational  institutions  to  progress  and  face 
the  demands  of  tomorrow,  it  is  necessary  to 
focus  on  the  work  of  our  teachers.  Our  teach- 
ers, who  are  the  educators  and  essential  com- 
ponents of  our  educational  system,  need  to  be 
recognized.  To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  have  initi- 
ated the  Fifth  Congressional  District  Teacher 
Bonus  Award  Program  whk:h  is  currently  in  its 
ninth  year. 

In  the  past,  this  program  has  attracted  many 
distinguished  participants  from  throughout  my 
district.  On  May  18,  1991,  I  sponsored  an 
awards  breakfast  to  honor  this  year's  10  out- 
standing teachers.  These  rr>en  and  women 
were  recognized  for  t)eing  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting academic  excellence  in  their  respective 
schools  as  well  as  exhibiting  a  special  errthu- 
siasm  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  annour>ce 
those  teachers  who  were  selected  for  the 
1991  Teacher's  Bonus  Award  for  their  continu- 
ing contribution  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren: Ms.  Gerakline  Banks,  Kinzie  Elementary; 
Ms.  Gail  Gentili,  Saint  Hughs  Elementary;  Ms. 
Holly  Gross,  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows;  Ms.  Glo- 
ria Hagedorn,  Christopher  School  for  the 
Handicapped;  Mr.  RonaW  Hettinger,  Curie 
High  School;  Ms.  Virginia  Hodantck,  Nathan 
Hale  Elementary;  Ms.  Susan  Kluk,  Wilkens,  Jr. 
High;  Ms.  Dona  Martin,  Glen  Oaks  Elemen- 
tary; Sister  Joan  Mueller.  Saint  Joseph's;  Ms. 
Camille  Salerno,  Morton  West  High  School. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating and  thanking  these  teachers  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedk^ation. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Charies  and  Myrtle  Nunley  from 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nunley  celebrate  their  65th  wedding 
anniversary  on  May  22,  1991. 

They  were  married  in  Chillicothe,  OH  in 
1926.  Mr.  Nunley  worked  for  many  years  at 
the  Mead  Corp.  paper  company  in  Chillkiothe. 
He  also  maintained  a  small  family  farm  in 
Ross  County.  Mrs.  Nunley,  in  addition  to  car- 
ing for  her  home  and  children,  actively  as- 
sisted in  operating  the  farm.  For  the  past  65 
years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nunley  have  Iseen  men> 
bers  of  the  Mount  Tabor  Community  Church  in 
Huntington  Township,  in  Ross  County,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Charies  and  Myrtle  on  their  65  years  of  mar- 
riage. Their  commitment  to  each  other  and 
their  children  is  exceptional.  May  their  mar- 
riage continue  to  serve  as  a  much  needed  ex- 
ample of  love  and  dedication  to  us  all.  I  wish 
them  many  rrxjre  years  of  happiness  together 
and  with  their  extended  family.  I  am  honored 
to  have  these  two  wonderful  people  as  part  of 
the  district,  and  join  with  their  friends  and  fam- 
ily in  wishing  them  the  best. 


GWEN  MARGOLIS  AMPHITHEATER 
GROUNDBREAKING 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  the  recent 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  new  Senator 
Gwen  Margolis  Annphitheater,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Councilman  Harry  Cohen  Complex 
by  the  city  of  North  Miami  Beach. 

The  amphitheater  will  be  named  after  Flor- 
kJa  State  Senator  Gwen  Margolis  who  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  the  first  woman  elected  as 
president  of  the  Florida  Senate.  Senator 
Margolis  is  a  longtime  resident  of  the  North 
Dade  area,  representirig  the  area  since  1974 
in  both  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Florida  State  Senate. 

When  completed,  the  amphitheater,  will  be 
one  of  the  few  facilities  to  provide  outdoor  cul- 
tural programs  to  tt>e  North  Dade  area.  It  will 
be  located  on  1.8  acres  adjacent  to  the  All 
Wars  Veterans'  Memorial. 

The  amphitheater  will  be  only  one  of  the 
many  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  which 
will  be  part  of  the  Councilman  Harry  Cohen 
Complex.  The  complex  will  be  dedicated  for 
the  late  Councilman  Han^  Cohen  who  served 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Miami  Beach  City 
Council  from  November  14,  1972.  to  April  17. 
1973  and  April  22.  1975  until  his  death  on  De- 
cember 21,  1989— a  total  of  15  years. 

The  Harry  Cohen  Complex  will  be  made  up 
of  5  acres  along  the  Snake  Creek  Canal  in  the 
heart  of  North  Miami  Beach.  The  recreational 
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complex  will  also  include  the  new  All  Wars 
Veterans'  Memorial  in  tribute  to  all  patriots 
who  gave  their  lives  for  our  country  and  the 
North  Miami  Beach  Publk;  Library  whk:h  is 
being  expanded  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of 
the  city's  diverse  population.  The  future  Snake 
Creek  Canal  Administration  Building  and  Chal- 
lenger Park  will  also  be  part  of  the  complex. 

The  city  is  also  planning  tlie  construction  of 
a  bike  path  and  fitness  trail  along  the  Snake 
Creek  Canal.  The  entire  complex  represents 
the  center  of  public  activity  in  the  city  of  North 
Miami  Beach,  spari<ing  redevelopnr>ent  of 
adjacents  streets  and  commercial  properties. 
The  whole  complex  when  completed  in  1992 
will  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  areas  in 
South  Florkla. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dedication  Program  Coordi- 
nator North  Miami  Beach  Councilman  Jule 
Lippman;  Dade  County  Mayor  Stephen  P. 
Clart<;  North  Bay  Village  Commissioner  Irving 
J.  Gurien;  North  Miami  Beach  Mayor  Jeffrey 
Mishcon;  North  Miami  Beach  Council  mem- 
bers Jay  R.  Chemoff,  Sally  Heyman.  John 
Kurzman.  Raymond  F.  Martin  and  Buford  C. 
Whitaker;  fomner  North  Miami  Beach  Mayor 
Walter  S.  Pesetsky;  the  North  Miami  Beach 
Senior  High  School  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Larry  Davidson;  and  the  many  other  individ- 
uals who  played  a  part  in  dedk:ating  this  im- 
portant cultural  facility. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JASON  VITALE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1991 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  praise  the  Vitale  family,  from  Saugus,  MA, 
for  their  efforts  in  helping  others  with  the  crip- 
pling disease  of  leukemia.  You  see,  their  son 
Jason  died  of  this  terrible  illness  at  the  age  of 
1 1 .  An  award  has  been  established  in  Jason's 
name.  The  award  is  a  tribute  to  the  entire 
Vitale  family  and  their  son,  all  of  whom  have 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  ttie  Leukemia 
Society  of  Amerka. 

Jason  Vitale  was  chosen  to  represent  \he 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
State's  poster  chiW  for  the  Leukemia  Society; 
truly,  a  special  young  man.  Imagine  an  11- 
year-oW  boy  saying  he  was  put  on  Earth  to 
help  others  wf>o  have  leukemia.  That  goes  to 
show  what  kind  of  a  special  chiW  ttie  Vitales 
raised. 

Hopefully,  through  tfie  efforts  of  the  Leuke- 
mia Society  of  America  and  volunteers  such 
as  ttie  Vitale  family,  this  disease  can  tie  wiped 
out.  Even  with  the  great  dedication  of  these 
people,  leukemia  will  still  claim  an  estimated 
28.000  new  vk:tims  this  year.  Every  year 
comes  new  hope  though  for  anyor>e  who  trag- 
k;ally  has  contracted  leukemia.  Over  tfie  last 
30  years,  survival  rates  for  patients  with  acute 
lymphatk:  leukemia  rose  from  4  percent  in 
1960.  to  28  percent  in  1970.  to  50  percent  this 
last  decade.  We  must  not  rest  until  the  dis- 
ease is  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues to  salute  the  valiant  life  of  Jason 
Vitale.  Let  his  inspiratk>n  be  a  lesson  to  us  all. 
Sometimes    only    through    the    most    tragk: 
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events  are  we  ai$e  to  see  the  extreme  good- 
ness and  generosity  of  anottier  fellow  human 
being.  Maybe  thriugh  the  efforts  of  the  Vitale 
family  one  young  boy  may  have  a  chance  to 
Hve  a  longer  life 
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HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondiy.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleaiues'  attention  to  a  remark- 
able individual  <n  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
Force,  and  who  also  is  from  my  congressional 
district.  Officer  Al^x  Clabia  of  Hazleton.  I  want 
to  add  my  congratulations  upon  hts  tjeing 
named  Police  Cfficer  of  the  Year.  Officer 
ClatMa  is  being  h<  nored  for  the  heroic  work  he 
performed  at)ove  arxJ  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
In  fact,  Otfrcer  Cli  ibia  was  off  duty  at  the  time 
of  the  incident. 

On  December  B,  1990,  Officer  Clabia  was 
traveling  along  R^ute  83  near  York,  PA,  when 
he  saw  a  car.  whi  :h  was  speeding  at  well  over 
1 00  miles  per  hoi  jr,  fail  to  make  a  turn,  crash 
through  ttie  guard  rail,  knock  down  24  posts, 
and  burst  into  flar  ies. 

The  driver  esc<  ped  from  the  car  through  its 

windshield,    and   Officer   Clabia    at- 

the  driver  from  leaving  the 

notKed    another    person 

trapped  ir^ide  th^  car. 

Without  thinking  of  himself.  Officer  Clabia 
ran  to  ttie  burning  car  and  pulled  the  pas- 
and  administered  first  aid 
until  an  amtxjiande  arrived  on  the  scene. 

The  fact  that  Officer  Clat)ia  was  willing  to 
put  anottier's  wel-being  tjefore  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  maki «  him  not  only  a  good  officer 
but  an  excellent  h  uman  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  |ain,  I  woukl  like  to  congratu- 
late Officer  Clat)t<  for  being  named  Police  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year,  and  for  a  job  well  done.  He 
Is  a  proud  and  fne  exannple  of  the  work  our 
men  arxl  women  in  uniform  do  day  after  day. 


broken 
tempted  to  stop 
scene,    when    ht 
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APPRECIATION  TO  EXCHANGE 
CLUB  OF  ^[URFREESBORO,  TN 


BART  GORDON 


CF 


TENNESSEE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  20.  1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Murfree^ro,  TN.  was  chartered  on 
June  5,  1951,  artd  will  be  celebrating  its  40th 
anniversary  next  pxjnth. 

of  ttie  Exchange  Club  of 
Murlreesboro  h^e  served  their  community 
these  past  40  yiars,  actively  partk:ipating  In 
service  of  ttie  National  Ex- 
ctiange  Club,  suih  as  Crime  Prevention,  One 
Nation  Under  Gt)d,  ttie  Freedom  Shrine,  as 
well  as  ottiers. 

The  group's  ntembers  have  made  selfless 
contributkxis  to  ttie  community,  dedicating 
thetr  time,  energ ',  and  imagination  to  improv- 
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ing  the  quality  of  life  for  both  children  and 
adults.  The  club  works  daily  to  promote  the 
bask;  American  values  of  honesty,  integrity, 
arxJ  hard  work  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great.  That  work  strengthens  the  moral  and 
social  fibers  ttiat  will  lead  to  even  greater 
achievements  by  future  generations. 

The  Exchange  Club  of  Murtreestxjro  de- 
serves our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
all  the  contributions  made  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Exchange  to  the  betternnent  of  their  commu- 
nity and,  as  a  result,  to  our  country. 


WYOMING  COUNTY,  NY, 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  the  people  of  Wyoming  County,  NY, 
in  celebrating  the  country's  sesquicentennial. 

Since  it  was  formed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  on  May  19,  1841,  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty has  been  one  of  our  State's  shining  stars. 
From  its  natural  resources  to  the  people  who 
make  it  their  home,  Wyoming  County  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York. 

Because  of  its  central  location,  Wyoming 
County  received  great  t>enefit  from  the  growth 
of  the  railroad  industry.  The  nearby  towns  be- 
came connected  to  ttie  large  markets  of  Buf- 
falo and  New  Yori<  City  to  the  west  and  east 
and  Rochester  and  the  State  line  to  the  north 
and  south. 

When  ttiese  immense,  nearby  mart<ets  tie- 
came  accessible.  Wyoming  County's  chief  nat- 
ural resource,  its  fertile  soil,  tiecame  the  foun- 
dation of  the  proud  agricultural  heritage  of  the 
region. 

Throughout  the  years,  Wyoming  County  has 
produced  some  of  America's  great  leaders. 
Among  them,  U.S.  Senator  James  Doolittle 
and  Representative  Seth  Gates.  Former  Con- 
gressman and  president  of  the  Worid  Bank, 
Bartier  Conable,  calls  Wyoming  County  his 
tiome. 

Among  its  greatest  benefactors  is  William 
Letchworth,  wtio  donated  what  has  become 
one  of  New  York's  largest  and  most  scenic 
State  pari<s. 

This  listing  of  Wyoming  County's  excep- 
tional reskJents  is  only  a  very  small  sample  of 
the  people  wtio  have  contiibuted  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country.  Indeed,  there  are  those 
wtK)  have  excelled  in  all  aspects  of  human  en- 
deavors wtio  have  come  from  this  great  coun- 
ty. We  can  all  tie  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  congratulate  ttie  people  of  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty on  the  occasion  of  their  sesquicentennial 
celetxation.  I  wish  them  all  the  tiest  for  contin- 
ued prosperity  during  the  next  150  years. 


May  20,  1991 

MOVING  JOBS  TO  MEXICO 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  American  busi- 
ness has  always  sought  out  ways  to  lower  its 
production  costs.  That  makes  sense  and  al- 
lows them  to  compete  with  foreign  producers. 

All  too  often,  however,  lowering  production 
costs  has  meant  moving  production  jobs  to 
nation's  with  slave  latxir  wage  rates.  I  don't 
think  the  Congress  can  do  much  to  stop  this 
movement  of  capital  around  the  world  to  low 
wage  areas — but  we  certainly  don't  need  to 
promote  it. 

That  is  part  of  what  worries  me  about  the 
idea  of  a  Mexican  Free-Trade  Agreement.  The 
wage  rates  between  our  two  nations  are  so  far 
apart,  and  it  will  take  so  long  to  bring  Mexican 
wages  up  to  a  reasonably  fair  level  that  giving 
the  President  fast-track  authority,  without  guar- 
anteeing some  major  reforms  in  Mexican  labor 
laws,  strikes  me  as  buying  a  pig-in-a-poke. 

This  week.  May  21  and  22,  there  will  be  a 
2-day  seminar  in  Arizonia  on  how  to  move  a 
production  plant  to  Mexico  and — to  quote  from 
the  ad — "save  up  to  525,000  per  assembler, 
per  year."  The  seminar  ad  also  makes  it  clear 
that  one  would  not  need  to  worry  about  envi- 
ronmental problems.  I  don't  believe  the  cost 
figures  in  the  ad,  when  you  consider  the  pro- 
ductivity of  trained  American  workers. 

But  cleariy.  we  don't  need  to  hasten  the 
movement  of  plants  to  Mexico  by  endorsing 
an  undefined  trade  package.  There  are  many 
ways  to  help  Mexico  that  we  should  explore 
without  further  compressing  the  wages  of 
American  blue-collar  workers. 


RECOGNITION  OF  STATE  SENATOR 
JIM  MATHEWSON 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
honor,  recentiy,  to  participate  in  a  ceremony  in 
which  Missouri  State  Senator  Jim  Mattiewson 
was  recognized  by  the  State's  capitol  city 
newspaper  as  "Statesman  of  the  Year."  The 
recognition  is  imparted  by  the  Robiert  C. 
Goshom  Foundation  to  Missourian's  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  public  service. 

The  honor  was  truly  deserved,  as  Senator 
Mathewson  has  a  distinguished  record  of  leg- 
islative service  in  ttie  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate,  culminating  in  his 
present  service  as  president  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  done  much  for  the  bodies  in 
which  he  has  served  and  for  the  State  and  its 
people. 

There  is  no  question,  Jim  Mathewson  is  one 
who  tries  to  arouse  the  State  of  Missouri.  His 
vision  of  a  better  State  causes  him  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  provkle  the  education 
and  economic  environment  to  allow  Missouri 
to  enter  the  21st  century  in  a  leadership  role. 

His  recognition  is  well  deserved.  He  is  a 
statesman  in  all  the  positive  ways.  His  work 
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and  recognition  are  reported  here  so  others 
might  emulate  it. 


SAVE  THE  F-14 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1991 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  I  will 
support  the  defense  authorization  bill  offered 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  because  it 
addresses  the  future  of  naval  aviation. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  wfien  Tom 
Cruise  and  the  F-14  made  me  wish  I  was  21 
years  old  again.  In  the  movie,  his  exploits  in 
the  F-14  TonKat  were  legendary.  He  got  the 
girl,  saved  Xhe  lives  of  American  soldiers,  and 
knocked  some  Soviet  Mig's  out  of  the  sky. 

But  the  F-14  isnt  just  Hollywood  fantasy. 
It's  a  superb  airplane.  And  yet,  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  kill  the  F-14.  I'm  pleased  that  a 
number  of  members  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  opposed  to  the  administration's 
decision. 

Make  no  bones  about  it,  money  for  defense 
is  tight.  We  need  to  streamline  our  military  and 
go  with  proven  weapons  systems.  That's  why 
it  makes  no  sense  to  kill  the  F-14.  Upgrading 
the  F-14  is  cheaper  than  dumping  the  air- 
plane and  replacing  it  with  something  more 
expensive  and  less  functional. 

In  1 989,  Secretary  Cheney  decided  to  termi- 
nate the  F-14.  The  workj  was  a  different  place 
in  1989.  The  Berlin  Wall  stood  ominously  over 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Persian  Gulf  lay  in  rel- 
ative peace.  And  the  A-12  was  t>elieved  to  be 
on  time  and  on  budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  times 
have  certainly  cfianged.  The  Berlin  Wall  has 
been  torn  down  by  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  Naked  aggression  has  t)een  repelled  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  And  the  A-12,  which  it 
turned  out  was  not  on  time  or  on  budget,  was 
carKeled.  Naval  aviation  was  sent  for  a  loop. 

The  A-12  cancellation  changed  the  future  of 
naval  aviation.  It  will  be  years  before  the  Navy 
txjikls  the  next  generation  medium  attack  air- 
craft or  the  next  generation  fighter.  The  F-14 
is  a  fiscally  viable  choice  in  the  interim. 

The  remanufacturing  of  the  F-14A's  into  F- 
14D's  does  not  require  exortjrtant  development 
costs.  The  F-14D  has  already  been  devel- 
oped. We  woni  need  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  research  and  development.  What  are 
we  getting  for  our  money? 

We  are  getting  a  fighter  that  is  both  durable 
and  proven.  We  are  getting  a  fighter  that  won't 
require  extensive  research  arxj  development. 
We  are  getting  a  fighter  that  will  help  carry 
naval  aviation  into  the  next  generation  of  fight- 
ers. We  are  getting  a  fighter  that  works  and 
makes  sense. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alternatives  are  fiscally  unwise  and  downright 
unacceptable.  If  we  don't  remanufacture  the 
F-14,  we  will  effectively  destroy  a  major  sec- 
tion of  our  industrial  base.  We  will  be  left  with 
only  one  fighter  option  in  naval  aviation,  the 
F-18.  And  the  taxpayer,  after  coughing  up  $4 
to  $5  billion  for  research  and  development  of 
the  F-18E  and  F-18F,  will  be  left  with  the  bill, 
wondering  "did  we  get  our  money's  worth?" 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
remanufacturing  of  the  F-14.  It  makes  sense 
in  tough  fiscal  times.  It  makes  sense  in  a  time 
when  naval  aviation  is  in  transition.  It  makes 
sense  because  it  can  do  the  job.  And  it  can 
do  it  without  extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  times  are  changing. 
And  the  upgraded  F-14,  proven,  dependable, 
and  cost  effective,  makes  for  common  sense 
in  these  changir>g  times. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  support  the  committee's  bill 
and  reject  the  administration's  alternative. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  celebrates  the  first  anni- 
versary of  its  President's  first  term  in  office  on 
May  20,  1991,  I  wish  to  extend  my  personal 
best  wishes  arxj  congratulations  to  President 
Lee  Teng-hui  and  to  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  on  Taiwan. 

As  the  Congressman  representing  Williams- 
port,  PA,  I  have  had  the  distinct  privilege  of 
watching  many  Taiwanese  youngsters  conv 
pete  in  championship  Little  League  games. 
Win  or  lose,  these  youngsters  always  show 
true  sportsmanship  by  being  unfailingly  cour- 
teous to  fellow  players  and  game  officials. 

Those  young  Little  Leaguers  from  Taiwan 
always  make  me  think  of  the  country  they  rep- 
resent— the  tiny  island  nation  of  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan.  When  one  speaks  of  Tai- 
wan, one  usually  thinks  of  all  the  products  tf^t 
Taiwan  manufactures  and  sells  in  our  depart- 
ment stores.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Taiwan  is  our  largest  trading  part- 
ner and  the  wortd's  1 3th  largest  trading  entity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Taiwan  is  very  much 
a  country  on  the  move.  Its  economy  is  vibrant, 
and  it  will  become  an  even  greater  economic 
force  in  the  next  10  years  as  Taiwan  launches 
its  new  6-year  national  development  plan,  with 
a  projected  expenditure  of  S302  billion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Taiwan  will  provide  many 
exports  and  investment  opportunities  for  Unit- 
ed States  companies. 

To  fielp  my  constituents  understand  Taiwan 
a  little  better,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
with  this  statement. 

In  a  speech  entitled  "Taiwan's  Recent  De- 
velopments" at  the  U.S.  Anny  War  College  in 
Cariisle,  PA,  on  April  8,  1991,  Prof  Nathan 
Mao  of  Shippensburg  University  made  the  fol- 
lowing points  about  Taiwan: 

First,  1991  is  a  critrcal  year  for  Taiwan's 
process  of  democratization.  In  the  last  3 
years,  Taiwan  has  undergone  many  political, 
ecorx)mk;,  and  social  changes,  but  Taiwan's 
commitment  to  derrvxa^atization  is  firm  and  urv 
wavering. 

Second,  even  though  Taiwan  and  tfie  Unit- 
ed States  do  not  have  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, both  countries  share  the  same  denx>- 
cratic  principles  and  goals. 

Third,  Taiwan's  constitutional  reform  group, 
after  9  nrxKiths  of  hard  work,  has  completed 
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"Major  Points  and  Amendments  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China's  Constitution."  Credit  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  historic  document  should  go  to 
Vice  President  Li  Yuan-zu,  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  constitutional  law. 

Fourth,  Taiwan  has  recently  issued  the 
"Guidelines  for  National  Reunification."  This 
statement  attests  to  the  sincerity  of  President 
Lee  Teng-hui  and  of  his  compatriots  for  tfie 
eventual  reunificafion  of  China.  Professor  Mao 
believes  that  Ixjth  Taiwan  and  Beijing  should 
wort<  toward  eventual  reunification  under  the 
rubric  of  mutually  recognizing  each  other  as 
separate  but  equal  entities,  while  mindful  of 
each  other's  interests. 

Fifth,  Professor  Mao  hopes  that  Beijing 
would  reduce  its  hostility  toward  Taiwan  and 
not  impair  Taiwan's  ability  to  function  inter- 
nationally; Professor  Mao  also  hopes  tfiat 
Beijing  would  not  obstaict  Taiwan's  inter- 
national activities  such  as  Beijing's  objection 
to  Taiwan's  application  for  GATT  membership. 

Sixth,  in  conclusion.  Professor  Mao  com- 
ments tfiat  even  ttiough  Taiwan  faces  many 
obstacles  in  its  democratization  process,  Tai- 
wan's future  is  Ixight  urxJer  the  leadership  of 
President  Lee  Teng-hui,  Vice  President  Li 
Yuan-zu,  Premier  Hau  Pei-ts'un,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Frederick  Chien. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetingrs  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May 
21,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest of  todays  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  965.  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992- 
1996  for  the  improvement  of  highways 
to  further  international  competlveness 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  consider 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SIM06 
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Grovernmental 
To  hold  hearjng^ 
of  Defense 


fVffairs 

to  examine  Department 
lub-contract  management. 
SD-342 


10:00  a.m 
Banking.  Hous 
To  resume 
form  the  Federal 
tern 

and  improvie 
of  disclosure 
sured  depoiitory 
on  well-rui 


ng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
l^arings  on  proposals  to  re- 
deposit  insurance  sys- 
prote^t  deposit  insurance  funds, 
supervision  and  regulation 
relating  to  federally  in- 
Institutlons.  focusing 
institutions. 

SD-538 


Finance 
Business  me|Bting 
legislation 


to  markup  proposed 
relating  to  Social  Security 
as  an  inde{|endent  agency. 

SD-215 


Foreign  Relations 
To  hold 
1990  bilateral 
ment  and 
chemical 


s  to  review  the  status  of 
chemical  weapons  agree- 
!  nultilateral  negotiations  on 
V  eapons  ban. 

SD-419 


heai  ings 


10:30  a.m 

Agriculture, 
To  hold 
the  purchake 
for  certaii 
the  milk  pfice 
an  offset 


N  itrition.  and  Forestry 

on  S.  1098.  to  authorize 

of  dairy  cows  and  heifers 

purposes,  and  to  increase 

support  rate  and  provide 


Judiciary 
Juvenile  Justite 
To  hold  heafings 

presented 

offenders. 


Subcommittee 

to  examine  the  risks 
;o  children  who  are  status 

SD-S62 


Commerce.  Sc 
Communications 
To  hold 

authorlzin(r 

for  the 

mission. 


Foreign  Relations 
Near  Extern 

committee 
To  resume 

rent  situa: 

cuslng  on 

Palestine 


Joint  Econom  c 
To  hold  heuings 
rural   development 
cations. 


Commission 
in  Europe 
To  hold 
ments  in 


SR-332 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Servlcefe 
Strategic  For  es  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 

Subcommittee 
To  resume 

tion  authoj-izing 

1992  and 

grams,  focjising 

ergy    envi 

waste  management 


qearings  on  proposed  legisla- 

funds  for  fiscal  years 

for  national  defense  pro- 

on  Department  of  En- 

onmental    restoration    and 

programs. 

SR-222 

Banking.  Houding.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
form the  F  Bderal  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem, prot<  ct  deposit  insurance  funds, 
and  impro'  e  supervision  and  regulation 
of  disclosi  re  relating  to  federally  in- 
sured depository  institutions. 

SD-538 

ence.  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee 

heafings  on  proposed  legislation 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1992 

Communications  Com- 


Fe leral 


SB^253 
i  ind  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 


4earings  to  examine  the  cur- 
ion  in  the  Middle  East,  fo- 
^rab-Israll  relations  and  the 

:  ssue. 

SD-419 


on  issues  relating  to 
and  telecommunl- 


cn 


SD-628 
Security  and  Cooperation 


hearings  on  democracy  develop- 
41banla. 

SH-216 
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MAY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  290,  to  authorize 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1986. 

SRM85 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  260,  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  cost  effec- 
tive acquisition  of  nondevelopmental 
Items  for  Federal  agencies,  and  S.  533, 
to  establish  the  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment, provide  for  a  Bureau  of  En- 
vironmental Statistics  and  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Improving  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  improve 
educational  assistance  benefits  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in- 
cluding S.  868,  and  on  H.R.  153.  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  of  the  Veterans" 
Judicial  Review  Act  relating  to  veter- 
ans" benefits. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  impli- 
cations of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and 
other  International  developments. 

SD-138 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019,  to  strength- 
en Federal  supervision,  regulation  and 
examination  of  foreign  bank  operations 
in  the  United  States,  to  enhance  co- 
operation with  foreign  banking  super- 
visors, and  to  improve  reporting  of 
bank  stock  loans,  and  to  examine  the 
Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national (BCCI)  as  a  case  study  reveal- 
ing the  inadequacies  in  our  present  reg- 
ulation and  supervision  of  foreign 
banks. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  consoli- 
dation of  U.S.  export  promotion  func- 
tions. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Middle  East,  fo- 
cusing on  regional  security  Issues. 

SH-216 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  20,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
establish  and  evaluate  overall  perform- 
ance standards  and  goals  for  expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  budget. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  1066,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993,  focusing  on 
command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions issues. 

SR-222 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1019,  to 
strengthen  Federal  supervision,  regula- 
tion and  examination  of  foreign  bank 
operations  in  the  United  States,  to  en- 
hance cooperation  with  foreign  bank- 
ing supervisors,  and  to  improve  report- 
ing of  bank  stock  loans,  and  to  exam- 
ine the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce 
International  (BCCI)  as  a  case  study  re- 
vealing the  inadequacies  in  our  present 
regulation  and  supervision  of  foreign 
banks. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  take- 
over of  First  Capital  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  California. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  sections  511  and  512 
of  S.  570,  to  revise  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  with  respect  to  procedures 
for     the     characterization     of    Yucca 
Mountain,  Nevada,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility  for  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

SD^06 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Bruce  S.  Gelb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium. 

SD-419 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Elastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  cvur- 
rent  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  fo- 
cusing on  prospects  for  peace. 

SH-216 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  li- 
braries, archives  and  information  serv- 
ices. 

SI^-485 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  environ- 
mental and  energy  issues  relating  to 
eastern  Europe. 

SD-419 
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JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing's  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667.  to  provide 
support  for  and  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1066,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  Defense  Environmental  Restora- 
tion Account  and  the  service  environ- 
mental compliance  funds  accounts. 

SR^222 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  106,  to  revise  the 
Federal    Power    Act    to    prohibit    the 
granting  of  a  Federal  license  for  a  hy- 
droelectric project  unless  the  applicant 
complies  with  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural  requirements   of  the   affected 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located 
with  respect  to  water  acquisition  and 
use. 

SD-366 

JUNE  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
legislation. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration   of    the    Foreign    Agents 
Registration  Act  (FARA). 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  overview  of  the 
bankruptcy  code,  focusing  on 
cramdowns  of  residential  real  estate 
mortgages  in  Chapter  13  bankruptcies. 

SD-226 

JUNE  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  962,  and  S.  963, 
bills  to  confirm  the  jurisdictional  au- 
thority of  tribal  governments  in  Indian 
country. 

SRr-W5 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  775  and  S.  23,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  certain  disabled  veterans,  and 
sections  111  through  113  of  S.  127,  and 
related  proposals  with  regard  to  radi- 
ation compensation. 

SRrmS 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  of  enforce- 
ment of  anti-dumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  national 
tourism  policy. 

SRr-253 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  crime  control. 

SD-226 

JUNE  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tional Native  American  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  933,  to  provide  fair 
funds  to  consumers  of  natural  gas  who 
are  found  to  have  been  overcharged. 

SD-366 

JUNE  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Nav- 
ajo-Hopi  relocation  program. 

SRr485 

JUNE  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  efforts  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

SD-342 


Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to 
calendar  business. 
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mark  up  pending 


SRr418 


2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  362,  to  provide 
Federal  recognition  of  the  Mowa  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama. 

SRr485 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SRr-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  mine  safety. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  projxised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duties. 

SD-342 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  modernization  of 
the  National  Weather  Service,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  includ- 
ing S.  98  and  S.  916. 

SRr-2S3 
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I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  May  21,  1991 


The  House 
The    Chapl 
Ford.  D.D 


met  i 


at  10  a.m. 
Rev.    James    David 
oflered  the  following  pray- 


a  n. 


er: 

Our  prayers 
cious  God,   fo  ■ 
confined  wi 
share   the 
member  es 
have  been 
and  from  theii 
love.  May  we 
prayers  that  Y 
comfort  and 
edy   and   rel 
their  families 
rounded  with  ' 
diction.   Bless 
and  every  day. 


cry  out  this  day  O  gra- 
those   people   who  are 
thojut  cause  and  who  do  not 
liberties  we   enjoy.   We  re- 
pec  ially   the   hostages  who 
separated  from  their  lands 
families  and  those  they 
ever  keep  them  in  our 
Dur  spirit  will  give  them 
t:  lat  they  will  know  rem- 
ei  se.    We    remember   also 
hat  they  too  will  be  sur- 
our  love  and  Your  bene- 
them  and  us,   this  day 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Chair  has  exam- 

Jourilal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 

Lnnounces  to  the  House 


SPEAK]  :r 


The 
ined  the 
ceedings  and 
his  approval tHereof 

Pursuant  to 
nal  stands  approved 


cf 


PLEDGE 

The  SPE 

California  [Mr 
in  the  Pledge 

Mr.  PACKAIlD 
glance  as  follows 

I  pledg-e  allegrli  nee 
ed  States  of  America 
which  it  stands 
visible,  with  libei-ty 


MESSAGE 


cf 


A  message 
Hallen,   one 
that  the  Senatje 
following  titl 
rence  of  the 

S.  676.  An  act 
use,  in  violatio  i 
tion.  of  alcohol 
persons   who 
commercial  mo 
purposes. 


SALUTE 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZCt.1 
ago  this  past 
Defense  issuec 
in  which  he  Hi  ted 
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lause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


OF  ALLEGIANCE 

R.  The  gentleman  from 
Packard]  will  lead  us 
Allegiance, 
led  the  Pledge  of  AUe- 


to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
.  and  to  the  Republic  for 
one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
and  justice  for  all. 


FROM  THE  SENATE 


rom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

its  clerks,   announced 

had  passed  a  bill  of  the 

in  which  the  concur- 

Htuse  is  requested: 

.o  provide  for  testing  for  the 

of  law  or  Federal  regula- 

or  controlled  substances  by 

aircraft,    trains,    and 

or  vehicles,   and  for  other 


01  erate 


TO  THE  FAIRNESS 
NETWORK 


MAZZQLI  asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 


be  closed  Naval  Ordnance  Station  lo- 
cated in  Louisville,  my  district.  I  felt 
that  was  not  a  fair  decision  based  on 
the  equities  nor  based  on  the  work 
product  at  Naval  Ordnance. 

Along  with  some  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House,  specifically  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Browder],  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ASPIN],  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
we  formed  a  group  called  the  Fairness 
Network  which,  after  a  year,  was  able 
to  put  on  the  books,  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  new  guidelines  for  base  closure. 
Today,  the  base  closure  panel,  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Jim  Courter  of  New  Jersey,  will  be 
holding  hearings. 

I  just  want  to  salute  all  those  who 
worked  in  behalf  of  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity in  this  base-closure  process.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  downsize 
the  military  in  connection  with  its 
needs  but  to  do  so  in  a  fair  and  objec- 
tive way. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  yejir 

.  anuary,  the  Secretary  of 

a  report  on  base  closure 

as  one  of  the  bases  to 


able  to  get  in  close  to  heavily  defended 
targets  and  destroy  them  with  great 
precision.  Most  importantly,  far  fewer 
stealth  aircraft  were  required  to  com- 
plete their  missions. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
fewer  U.S.  airmen  are  put  at  risk  when 
we  use  stealth.  Fewer  aircraft  are  lost 
when  we  use  stealth.  It  means  we  can 
establish  air  superiority  faster  and 
more  completely,  reducing  risk  to  sub- 
sequent air,  land,  and  naval  operations. 
To  put  it  simply,  stealth  saves  equip- 
ment and,  more  importantly,  stealth 
saves  lives. 


STEALTH  TECHNOLOGY  SAVES 
LIVES 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  continue  consideration  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill,  and  once 
again  funding  for  the  B-2  bomber  has 
been  cut.  If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to 
the  utility  of  stealth  technology,  our 
recent  experience  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  make  anyone  a  believer  in 
stealth. 

How  important  was  stealth  tech- 
nology in  the  gulf  war?  The  F-117  was 
able  to  penetrate  and  destroy  the  most 
formidable  Iraqi  defenses  without  loss 
or  damage  to  a  single  aircraft.  With 
stealth,  U.S.  and  allied  forces  achieved 
tactical  surprise,  giving  our  forces  air 
superiority  from  the  outset.  This  was 
crucial  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  and  im- 
portant aspect  of  stealth  technology  is 
that  it  saves  lives  and  equipment.  As 
the  gulf  war  demonstrated,  stealthy 
aircraft  require  far  less  support  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  combat  mission. 
By  virtue  of  their  invisibility  to  enemy 
sensors,  stealth  aircraft  needed  no  de- 
fense suppression  prior  to  attack,  and 
no  fighter  escorts  during  their  attacks. 
F-117  missions  also  required  less  tank- 
er support.  These  stealth  aircraft  were 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

WOULD     PUT    END    TO     QUOTAS, 
JOB  DISCRIMINATION 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy 
to  engage  in  a  politics  that  divides  us, 
and  plays  on  our  fears. 

That  has  been  the  strategy  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  stooped  to,  pitting 
men  against  women,  black  against 
white,  just  to  create  a  phony  political 
issue. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  bring  us 
together. 

But  that  is  the  job  of  leadership. 

That  is  what  the  Democratic  Party 
has  done  in  writing  legislation  that 
will  be  a  major  victory  for  fairness  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

With  the  package  of  amendments  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  that  will  be  intro- 
duced today,  we  will  put  both  job  dis- 
crimination and  quotas  out  of  business. 

For  the  first  time,  women  will  have 
the  right  to  protection  from  discrimi- 
nation on  the  job.  America  will  once 
again  open  the  doors  of  opportunity. 

We  will  outlaw  the  use  of  quotas,  and 
we  will  put  the  politics  of  fear  and  divi- 
siveness  out  of  business. 


SUPPORT  THE  B-2  BOMBER 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  B-2 
program  because  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States  to  produce  a 
new  generation  of  strategic  bombers  to 
replace  our  aging  B-52  fleet  and  com- 
plement the  B-1  fleet.  The  need  for  a 
new  long-range  bomber  capable  of 
striking  anywhere  in  the  world  is  par- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maimer  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ticularly  critical  because  of  the  im- 
pendingr  closure  of  many  of  our  foreigm 
military  installations. 

The  performance  of  the  F-117  Stealth 
fighter  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
proves  the  tremendous  utility  in 
stealth  technology  in  actual  combat. 
Iraqi  forces  were  unable  to  detect, 
track,  and  interdict  Stealth  aircraft. 
Stealth  aircraft  were  able  to  penetrate 
and  strike  the  most  formidable  Soviet- 
made  air  defenses  in  Iraq.  Moreover, 
not  a  single  F-117  was  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  combat. 

Stealth  technology  saves  both  lives 
and  money.  With  Stealth,  fewer  air- 
craft are  needed  to  complete  a  mission, 
exposing  fewer  of  our  airmen  to  harm's 
way.  Sixty  conventional  aircraft 
manned  by  132  airmen  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  mission  as  two  B-2 
bombers  manned  by  4  airmen.  Looked 
at  another  way,  the  combined  procure- 
ment and  20  year  operating  costs  of  the 
conventional  air  package  is  $6.5  billion 
compared  to  $1.3  billion  for  the  B-2 
package.  Each  B-2  may  be  exi)ensive, 
but  overall  the  B-2  package  is  a  better 
value  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  B-2  combines  the  survivability  of 
the  F-117  with  the  range  and  pay  load  of 
a  B-52.  The  B-2  makes  economic  and 
military  sense.  It  is  time  to  build  the 
remaining  60  B-2  bombers  requested  by 
the  Pentagon. 


fat  and  very  safe,  and  the  American 
taxpayers  paid  every  dime  for  it. 


THE  COST  OF  PROTECTING 
EUROPE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  not  a  nice  round  number,  $2  tril- 
lion? Two  trillion  dollars,  almost,  actu- 
ally more  than  half  of  the  total  deficit 
of  the  United  States. 

Can  you  imagine  if  we  had  that  $2 
trillion  back?  That  $2  trillion  is  what 
has  been  spent  by  the  United  States  in 
the  narrowest  view,  according  to  CBO 
sources  in  the  narrowest  view,  for  our 
maintenance  of  protection  of  our  allies 
in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  a  burden  that  the  United 
States  taxpayers  have  paid  for  every 
single  day  of  their  lives  protecting  the 
Europeans  from  the  possibility  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union — $2  tril- 
lion. 

If  you  took  the  broad  view,  it  is  ap- 
proximately $6  trillion  that  you  have 
spent  every  day  of  your  lives  to  protect 
the  Europeans  and,  today,  you  are 
going  to  hear  a  discussion  about  bur- 
den sharing. 

The  Republicans  are  going  to  tell  you 
that  if  we  want  the  European  allies  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  protecting  them- 
selves, it  is  isolationist  and  it  is  pro- 
tectionist. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  folks,  you 
could  have  made  a  lot  of  American  jobs 
for  $2  trillion,  and  it  made  Europe  real 


PHONY  FIXES  TO  QUOTA  BILL? 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mt.  Speaker,  quotas  are 
not  phony.  They  are  real. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  1  are  trying  des- 
perately to  win  the  support  of  skep- 
tical Members  and  are  resorting  to  su- 
perficial modifications  to  do  just  that. 
Not  only  are  the  modifications  phony 
fixes,  but  the  proponents  would  have 
you  believe  that  these  so-called  fixes 
are  supported  by  the  business  commu- 
nity. Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
know  which  business  community  the 
proponents  are  talking  about  because 
the  phone  calls  and  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  business  men  and  women 
in  my  district  are  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  quotas  and  huge  damage 
awards  for  title  Vn  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  small  and  large 
businesses  oppose  these  fixes.  Even  the 
Business  Roundtable,  a  consortium  of 
over  2(X)  businesses  and  corporations, 
oppose  these  fixes.  In  fact,  AT&T 
Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  Allen,  who 
also  chairs  BRT's  Human  Resources 
Task  Force,  is  quoted  in  a  May  9  state- 
ment by  the  BRT  as  saying,  "as  you 
know,  we  did  not  reach  a  basic  under- 
standing on  all  the  issues.  Piecemeal 
amendments  of  the  bill,  therefore,  can- 
not receive  our  support." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  modifications  are 
not  supported  by  the  business  commu- 
nity and  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
fall  for  phony  fixes. 


D  1010 

DEMOCRATIC  BURDEN  SHARING 
AMENDMENTS  USE  COMMON 
SENSE 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  budg- 
et challenge  has  put  the  squeeze  on 
America.  We  have  cut  back  on  housing, 
adding  thousands  to  the  homeless  rolls. 
We  have  nickeled  and  dimed  education, 
leaving  college  students  from  working 
families  with  diplomas  to  read  while 
they  stand  in  the  unemployment  line, 
considering  how  they  will  pay  off  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  college  loans.  We 
have  let  our  highways  and  bridges  dete- 
riorate, knowing  this  neglect  costs  our 
Nation  in  terms  of  economic  productiv- 
ity. 

We  tell  America  to  tighten  the  belt, 
but  we  tell  our  allies  overseas  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  bottomless  wallet.  No, 
we  cannot  afford  to  invest  in  America, 
but  for  45  years  we  have  found  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  necessary  to  subsidize 


the  defense  of  Japan  and  Europe.  We 
have  spent  $40  billion  in  the  last  10 
years  to  defend  Asia  while  their  econo- 
mies have  flourished  at  our  expense. 
We  continue  to  protect  Europe  at  a 
cost  of  over  $100  billion  a  year  from  a 
Communist  threat  that  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Today,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  will  have  a 
chance  to  ask  our  allies  to  share  in  the 
same  sacrifice  Americans  have  made 
for  years.  President  Bush  calls  it  ally 
bashing  to  ask  Europe  and  Japan  to 
give  up  their  American  subsidies.  I  call 
it  common  sense.  Support  the  Demo- 
cratic burden  sharing  amendments. 
Bring  our  military  policy  into  the  age 
of  modern  reality. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  QUOTA  ACT  JEOP- 
ARDIZES SMALL  BUSINESS  OWN- 
ERS 

(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's 19  million  small  business  owners 
are  essential  to  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being.  Their  creativity,  innova- 
tion, and  entrepreneurial  spirit  gen- 
erate 57  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  jobs  will  be  needlessly  jeopard- 
ized if  H.R.  1,  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Quota  Act  of  1991,  is  passed. 

Under  this  proposed  law,  if  an  em- 
ployer's work  force  is  not  an  exact  re- 
flection of  the  racial  ethnic,  and  gen- 
der makeup  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  business  is  located,  he  or  she 
could  be  sued  for  unlimited  damages 
and  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

Nothing  short  of  the  true  $150,000  cap 
on  dajnages  contained  in  the  Michel 
substitute  will  adequately  protect  our 
Nation's  smaller  firms. 

Saying  you  are  all  for  small  business 
is  easy.  It's  how  you  vote  that  really 
counts. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  llth-hour  revi- 
sions to  H.R.  1  that  claim  to  meet 
small  business  concerns.  Vote  for  the 
Michel  substitute  and  against  H.R.  1. 


ALLIES'  FREE  RIDE  MUST  END 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  will  vote  on  a  propo- 
sition that  would  get  other  countries 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  defense 
bill  for  the  free  world.  Our  country  is 
spending  over  $100  billion  a  year  de- 
fending other  countries.  And  then  we 
borrow  money  from  our  allies  so  we 
can  pay  for  their  defense. 

On  the  average,  we  take  $400  apiece 
from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country  so  that  we  can  pay  for  the 
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Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consent  that  the  Sub- 
Financial    Institutions 
RJBgxilations    and    Insur- 
Conimittee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
Affairs  be  allowed  to 
5f-minute  rule  today  and 
the  week  for  the  pur- 
mark  fcg  up  the  administra- 
compreh  msive   banking   reform 
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Defense  experts  state  that  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  high  technology  weap- 
onry used  in  Iraq  was  dependent  on  for- 
eign-produced parts.  These  products 
are  based  on  U.S.  technologry  developed 
in  the  1970s  but  whose  production  was 
lost  to  foreign  producers  in  the  trade 
wars  of  the  1980's. 

Since  October  of  last  year,  the  group 
has  met  with  industry,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral officials,  to  structure  a  proposal 
that  will  effectively  add  national  secu- 
rity concerns  to  Federal  trade  and 
commerce  policy. 

Government  must  learn  the  lesson 
private  industry  already  knows:  It  is 
not  enough  to  develop  technology  un- 
less you  can  also  transform  the  knowl- 
edge into  finished  marketable  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  bill  will  establish  a  workable  def- 
inition of  critical  technology  based  on 
a  machine  tool  definition,  as  well  as 
permit  private  industry  producing  such 
products  si)ecial  consideration  under 
our  antitrust,  tax,  and  trade  laws  when 
our  national  security  becomes  im- 
paired. 

The  measure  is  GATT  compatible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Members  will 
join  us  in  supporting  this  important 
measure. 


DAMAGE  CAPS  UNFAIR  TO  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing Desert  Storm  American  women 
were  very  proud  of  the  strides  they  had 
made  under  their  Government.  When 
we  looked  at  how  the  Kuwaitis  and  how 
the  Saudis  treated  their  women,  we  re- 
alized that  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

Let  me  just  say.  as  we  look  at  the 
civil  rights  bill,  let  Members  not  go 
backward.  Let  Members  not  have  the 
United  States  adopt  the  Saudi  and  Ku- 
waiti way  of  putting  caps  on  women. 
Rather,  let  Members  treat  women 
equally,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  pressure  should  be  to  try 
and  get  the  Saudis  and  the  Kuwaitis  to 
act  more  like  Americans,  rather  than 
have  Americans  act  more  like  Saudis 
and  Kuwaitis. 

Please,  please  reconsider  the  cap 
which  really  goes  against  American 
women,  as  they  finally  attain  the  right 
to  civil  rights.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
get  full  rights,  and  that  is  wrong. 


INVITATION  FOR  FURTHER  FAST- 
TRACK  DISCUSSION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  heard  the  remarks  of 
the  distingruished  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
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the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ire- 
land], I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
importance,  once  again,  of  passage  of 
fast-track  legislation,  which  we  will  be 
considering  later  this  week. 

Last  night  we  had  a  very  interesting 
special  order  with  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  granting  the  fast-track  pro- 
visions to  the  President,  Ambassador 
Hills,  and  we  will  once  again  do  that 
this  evening. 

We  have  been  successfully,  I  believe, 
addressing  the  concerns  of  agriculture, 
the  environment,  and  labor.  This 
evening  we  will  do  that  again. 

I  extend,  once  again,  an  invitation  to 
those  who  oppose  fast  track,  for  I  will, 
again,  enthusiastically  yield  to  those 
Members  to  raise  any  questions  which 
they  would  like.  Therefore,  at  the  end 
of  legislative  business.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  have  an  interest  in  this 
fast  track  will  join  Members  here. 


CONTINUE  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
IRAQ— TRY  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
FOR  WAR  CRIMES 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  our  Government  for  insisting 
that  the  trade  sanctions  against  Iraq 
remain  in  place  as  long  as  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  in  charge  in  Baghdad.  It  would 
indeed  be  immoral  and  outrageous  to 
have  the  "Butcher  of  Baghdad"  allowed 
to  be  the  architect  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Iraq. 

Continuing  the  trade  ban  against 
Iraq — which  of  course  prevents  Iraq 
from  selling  its  oil  in  international 
markets — is  at  this  stage  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  forcing  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  power. 

When  that  goal  is  achieved  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  lead  in  putting  Saddam 
Hussein  on  trial  before  an  inter- 
national tribunal  for  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity.  I  urge  the 
President  to  join  the  many  respected 
leaders  around  the  globe  who  are  de- 
manding a  war  crime  trial  for  Saddam 
Hussein — who  is  responsible  for  so 
much  suffering  by  so  many. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2251,  DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FROM  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS  AND/OR  IN- 
TEREST FOR  HUMANITARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  REFUGEES  AND 
DISPLACED  PERSONS  IN  AND 
AROUND  IRAQ  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  RECENT  INVASION  OF  KU- 
WAIT   AND    FOR    PEACEKEEPING 

ACTrvrriES  and  other  urgent 

NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's    table    the    bill    (H.R.    2251) 
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making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  from  contributions  of 
foreign  governments  and/or  interest  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  and  around 
Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  urgent  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees,  and  re- 
serves the  right  to  appoint  additional 
conferees:  Messrs.  Whitten,  Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Yates,  Obey,  Roybal, 
Bevill,  Murtha,  Traxler,  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Dexon,  Fazio,  Hefner, 
McDade,  Myers  of  Indiana,  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Young  of  Florida,  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Rogers,  and  Skeen. 


it.  You  can  save  money,  save  lives,  and 
be  more  effective. 

Mr.    Speaker,    common    sense    says, 
support  the  Cheney  budget. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CHENEY 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing paragraph  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  today  says: 

The  man  who  planned  America's  air  cam- 
paigrn  against  Iraq.  Lieutenant  General 
Charles  Horner,  says  the  war  taught  him  two 
main  lessons:  the  importance  of  Stealth 
technology  and  the  need  to  defend  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

So  guess  what  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  trying  to  gut  in  this 
year's  defense  budget?  Two  things: 
Stealth  and  missile  defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
consider  the  Cheney  budget  alternative 
to  the  armed  services  defense  budget. 
It  is  the  responsible  defense  budget,  the 
one  proposed  by  the  President  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Pentagon,  a  defense  plan 
that  will  maintain  our  strength  while 
reducing  the  resources  we  commit  to 
defense. 

The  Cheney  budget  is  the  one  oppor- 
tunity Members  have  to  support 
stealth  technology  and  the  B-2  bomber. 

B-2  and  Stealth  does  two  things.  No. 
1,  it  saves  lives,  and  No.  2,  it  saves 
money. 

On  the  chart  here  we  have  the  expla- 
nation of  what  is  necessary  in  order  to 
drop  the  same  amount  of  ordnance.  In 
order  to  send  this  number  of  fighters 
and  bombers,  you  have  to  have  the  air 
escorts,  you  have  to  suppress  the 
ground  defenses  and  you  have  to  have 
the  refueling  capability.  The  estimated 
cost  for  this  actual  package  that  was 
used  in  the  Desert  Storm  operation  is 
KMi  billion. 

Under  stealth,  you  do  not  need  the 
suppression,  because  they  cannot  see 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  CASTLEMAN 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  State 
Representative  Dick  Castleman,  a 
longtime  friend  whom  I  admired  a  lot, 
died  Sunday,  May  19,  at  age  64  at 
Humana  Hospital  in  Louisville,  KY. 

Last  Friday  afternoon.  Representa- 
tive Castleman  of  Mayfield  and  State 
Representative  Freed  Curd  of  Murray 
were  on  their  way  back  to  western 
Kentucky  after  a  meeting  of  a  small 
business  task  force  in  Frankfort,  our 
capital  city  in  Kentucky.  They  stopped 
for  coffee  near  Beaver  Dam,  KY,  where 
Representative  Castleman  said  he  felt 
dizzy  and  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  first  moved  to  Mayfield,  KY, 
in  1962,  after  law  school  graduation  and 
service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  I  met 
Graves  County  Sheriff  Dick  Castleman. 
He  served  4  years  as  sheriff,  20  years  as 
Graves  county  judge/executive  and  had 
been  Graves  County's  State  Represent- 
ative since  1987. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  have  been  fond  of 
Dick,  Robbie  and  Christy  Castleman 
for  many  years. 

An  estimated  1,600  western  Kentuck- 
ians  came  to  Bym  Funeral  Home  in 
Mayfield  from  4  to  9  p.m.  yesterday  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dick  Castleman  and  ex- 
press sympathy  to  his  wife  Robie, 
daughter  Christy,  and  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Today,  a  huge  crowd,  including  about 
20  Kentucky  senators  and  representa- 
tives and  dozens  of  western  Kentucky 
elected  officials,  is  expected  to  attend 
his  funeral  in  Mayfield. 

Two  of  Dick  Castleman's  best  friends. 
Rep.  Curd  and  Mayfield  businessman 
Wilson  Taylor,  were  both  quoted  in 
various  media  in  Kentucky  regarding 
Rep.  Castleman's  "honesty,  diligence 
and  long  hours  of  work"  as  an  elected 
official.  Rep.  Curd  noted  that  Rep. 
Castleman  "was  very  beneficial  as  a 
State  legislator  for  western  Kentucky 
by  being  a  member  of  three  key  House 
of  Representatives  committees:  En- 
ergy, Transportation,  and  Appropria- 
tions and  Revenue." 

Dick  Castleman  was  an  outstanding 
Kentuckian  who  served  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  an  elected  official  toward 
progress  for  Graves  County  and  all  of 
Kentucky. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  Dick 
Castleman's  family  our  sympathy. 
Castleman's  survivors,  in  addition  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  include  two  sis- 
ters, Wilmoth  Canter  of  Mayfield  and 
Mary  Ellen  Dowdy  of  Flint,  MI,  and  a 
brother,  Rajmiond  Castleman  of  Flint. 
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SOVIET  EMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HO"YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  approved 
in  principle  the  long  awaited  and  far- 
reaching  law  on  exit  and  entry.  This 
action  represents  a  significant  im- 
provement over  existing  law  and  is  a 
further  step  on  the  road  to  true  reform 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  step  to  conform  with 
their  obligations  under  international 
agreements  including  those  reached 
within  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Feodor 
Burlatskiy  for  his  efforts  in  ensuring 
passage  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. This  law  is  a  milestone  in  secur- 
ing the  full  freedom  of  movement  of 
Soviet  citizens. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the 
latest  draft  of  the  law  that  I  have  seen, 
several  sections  fall  short  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  standards,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  state  secrets, 
personal  financial  obligations,  and 
military  service.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  extensions  of  secrecy  over 
the  stated  5-year  period  could  be  a  pre- 
scription for  indiscriminate  and  arbi- 
trary visa  denials  in  the  future. 

However,  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
establishment  of  an  appeals  process  for 
those  individuals  denied  permission. 
We  would  hope  that  these  judicial  proc- 
esses are  fair  and  impartial  and  not 
made  by  secret  committees  behind 
closed  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  indicated 
that  the  full  provisions  may  not  go 
into  effect  until  January  1,  1993.  How- 
ever, it  is  imperative  that  the  Soviets 
move  now  to  alleviate  the  current  re- 
fusenik  pool  of  at  least  150  families.  In- 
dividuals such  as  Vasily  Barats  and 
Leonid  Kosharovsky  have  waited  far 
too  long  to  excercise  their  right  to 
leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again  say 
how  pleased  I  am  that  this  long  await- 
ed legislation  has  passed  and  reiterate 
my  hope  my  concerns  are  taken  into 
account  as  the  Soviet  leadership  moves 
to  implement  and  further  define  this 
legislation. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  taught  us  two  basic 
things:  one,  that  it  is  important,  in 
fact  imperative,  to  have  the  capability 
to  shoot  down  ballistic  missiles;  and 
second,  it  is  important,  in  fact  impera- 
tive, to  develop  stealth  technology  and 
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through  telemarket- 

not  saying  that  every- 


body that  is  in  this  business  is  a  crook, 
but  there  certainly  are  a  lot  of  them. 
They  con  a  lot  of  unsuspecting  sick  and 
old  people  with  faulty  equipment  and 
then  they  sock  it  to  them  with  inflated 
prices.  I  am  saying  that  not  all  of  them 
do  it.  but  many  of  them  do. 

Medicare  should  be  reformed,  indeed 
all  of  America's  health  policies  need  to 
be  reformed,  and  they  need  to  be  re- 
formed now. 

We  need  a  national  health  policy, 
something  that  will  be  affordable  to 
every  American  in  this  country,  doc- 
tors, hospitals,  drugs,  and  quality 
equipment  program  which  includes 
prostheses. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
says  they  are  now  on  board,  and  cor- 
porate America  is  looking  for  a  mod- 
ernization and  a  reformation  of  health 
care.  I  say  we  ought  to  all  move  to- 
gether to  make  it  available  to  every 
American  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
have  37  million  Americans  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  who  cannot  afford 
Medicare. 


AMERICA  GIVES;  JAPAN.  GER- 
MANY. KOREA,  AND  THE  WORLD 
TAKE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Kohl  said  yesterday  he 
wants  American  troops  to  remain  in 
Europe.  Now,  isn't  that  ducky? 
Wouldn't  you? 

America  spends  about  $160  billion  a 
year  to  protect  people  overseas.  We  de- 
fend Japan.  Japan  sends  us  and  sells  us 
Toyotas.  We  defend  Germany,  they 
ship  over  Mercedes-Benzes.  We  defend 
Korea,  and  they  ship  over  Hyuandais. 

America  gives,  gives,  gives;  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Korea  and  the  world 
take.  take.  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  sick  and  tired  of  doling  out  military 
welfare  all  over  the  world.  They  think 
Congress  is  stupid  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  is  time  to  send 
them  a  bill;  vote  for  the  burden-sharing 
amendment  today  and  let  them  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  sick  and  tired  of  de- 
fending Europe  while  they  say  many 
times,  "Yankee,  go  home."  You  think 
about  it. 


SOVIET  EMIGRATION  POLICY:  WE 
SHOULD  NOT  RESCIND  ANY 
TRADE  BARRIERS  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION  NOW 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day   the   Soviet   Union   began   taking 
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steps  to  codify  the  free  right  to  emi- 
grate and  that,  indeed,  is  a  welcome 
step,  something  people  in  America 
have  long  waited  for. 

But  before  sounding  the  trumpets 
and  saying  that  everything  is  accom- 
plished, we  have  to  be  very  careful.  We 
first  must  see  the  language  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  proposed  before  re- 
scinding any  trade  agreements. 

For  instance,  on  draft  age,  will  they 
allow  people  to  come  and  families  to 
come  who  have  children  of  draft  age? 
The  Soviet  draft  age  is  from  ages  16  to 
27.  How  many  families  would  leave  a 
16-year-old  behind? 

On  State  secrets,  the  Soviets  charac- 
teristically use  State  secrets  as  a  way 
to  block  key  people  from  leaving.  How 
long  will  those  last? 

Finally,  what  kind  of  forum  will 
there  be  for  appealing  family  court 
consent  decisions?  Most  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  changes  will  not  go  Into 
effect  until  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  rescind 
any  trade  barriers  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  all  these  questions  are  an- 
swered and  the  law  is  codified  and  writ- 
ten into  law. 


EXECUTIVE  SALARIES 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  biting 
recession.  But  you'd  never  know  it  by 
looking  at  the  salaries  of  America's  top 
executives:  $18  million  for  the  top  gun 
at  United  Air  Lines;  $16.7  million  for 
the  head  of  Apple  Computer;  and  $11.6 
million  for  the  leader  of  U.S.  surgical. 
The  list  goes  on.  Many  of  these  compa- 
nies actually  lost  money  last  year. 

How  much  is  enough?  In  an  earlier 
era,  when  America  was  the  world's  un- 
disputed economic  leader,  top  execu- 
tives earned  just  25  times  what  the  av- 
erage worker  took  home  in  wages. 
Today,  the  gap  has  widened  to  85  times. 
In  Japan,  the  gap  is  only  15  times;  and 
in  Germany,  23  times. 

In  a  different  America,  the  people  on 
the  shop  floor  were  as  important  to  a 
firm's  success  as  the  people  in  the  glass 
tower.  In  an  earlier  America,  the  for- 
tunes of  all  rode  on  the  success  of  the 
corporation.  But  things  are  different  in 
today's  America.  Last  year,  corporate 
profits  dropped  by  7  percent.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  were  laid  off 
from  their  jobs.  But  CEO's  gave  them- 
selves a  raise  by  an  average  of  7  per- 
cent. In  today's  America,  top  execu- 
tives build  themselves  huge  golden 
parachutes,  while  average  workers  are 
thrown  to  the  dogs  of  economic  change. 
Some  of  our  captains  of  industry  are 
becoming  nothing  more  than  pirates  of 
American  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  re- 
turn to  the  corporate  values  that  made 
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this  Nation  mighty:  sacrifice,  loyalty, 
commitment.  Not  looking  out  for  No. 
1,  but  looking  out  for  each  other,  and 
looking  out  for  our  Nation. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992  AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 156  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2100. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2100)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  yeaxs  1992  and  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Durbin 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Monday,  May  20,  1991,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule  the  Committee 
will  proceed  as  follows: 

First,  the  Committee  will  consider 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget,  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  or  his  designee,  which  is  de- 
batable for  1  hour. 

Second,  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  subject  matter  of 
burdensharing,  followed  by  those 
amendments  pertaining  to 

burdensharing. 

Third,  the  Committee  will  then  con- 
sider general  amendments  printed  in 
part  2  of  House  report  102-68. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  rise? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  rise  to  discuss  the  schedule 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  but  the  Chair  has  stated 
the  schedule  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
will  be  the  designee  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1,  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  102-68. 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Michel: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TtrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992 
and  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  2100  as  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  25. 
1991,  are  hereby  enacted  into  law. 

SEC.  3.  MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1208  as  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  28, 
1991,  are  hereby  enacted  into  law. 

SEC.  4.  DEPARTME?^  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONa 

Amounts  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
national  security  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  amounts  requested  in 
the  budget  of  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  on  February  4,  1991. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the.  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel],  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  opposed? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recogrnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  announce  to  the  Chair  that  I 
would  like  to  name  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 
to  handle  the  time  on  our  side  in  my 
absence,  if  I  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  control  the 
time  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  control  the  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate in  support  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  a  lot  of 
time  expressing  my  support  for  the  mi- 


nority leader's  substitute  amendment 
because  most  of  my  colleagues  are  al- 
ready well  aware  of  my  views.  This  is 
not  simply  a  mischievous  Republican 
amendment,  although  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  might  dismiss  it  as  such.  Nor  is  it 
a  proposed  substitute  for  a  secret  B-2 
vote,  an  SDI  vote,  or  a  referendum  on 
the  total  force  policy  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

The  Michel  amendment  is  about  lead- 
ership; leadership  about  formulating 
and  managing  a  coherent  national  se- 
curity strategy  in  a  changing  but  still 
dangerous  world. 

Regardless  of  what  any  one  of  us 
thinks  about  a  specific  provision  in 
this  bill,  H.R.  2100  does  not  reflect  any 
strategic  world  outlook.  Putting  par- 
tisanship aside,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress,  comprised  of  535  elected  indi- 
viduals, is  well  equipped  to  formulate  a 
rational  defense  policy  or  strategy.  We 
are  good  critics  of  the  strategies  of 
others,  and  we  are  expert  protectors  of 
our  own  interests. 

We  are  not,  however,  military  plan- 
ners or  national  security  strategists. 

The  political  process  is  at  odds  with 
any  long  term  vision.  It  simply  is  the 
nature  of  the  beast.  Any  policy  that 
emerges  from  Congress  is  by  definition 
a  lowest  common  denominator  solu- 
tion. We  all  know  the  adage  that  a 
good  compromise  is  one  in  which  none 
of  those  involved  is  happy  with  the 
outcome. 

Compromising  on  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  may  jKJse  acceptable  risk  in 
some  areas  of  public  policy,  but  not 
when  it  comes  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  Taking  a  business  as  usual  ap- 
proach in  planning  for  our  future  de- 
fense needs  at  a  time  when  defense 
spending  is  declining  as  dramatically 
as  the  world  is  changing  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. History  has  unequivocably 
demonstrated  this  Nation's  inability  to 
competently  and  prudently  build  down 
its  military  forces,  after  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  If 
Congress  continues  to  address  its  cur- 
rent postcold  war  build  down  as  a  polit- 
ical lowest  common  denominator  proc- 
ess, history  shows  that  we  will  once 
again  be  putting  ourselves  at  risk  and 
waste. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  can  point 
to  the  Cheney-Powell  defense  budget, 
and  be  critical  of  something.  I  can.  My 
colleagues  can.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  Cheney- 
Powell  budget  request  does  reflect  a 
long-term  strategic  perspective  that  is 
driven  by  fiscal  constraints  put  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin- 
istration by  this  Congress  and  a  chang- 
ing world. 

It  does  reflect  the  need  for  a  balanced 
draw-down  of  our  military  personnel.  It 
does  reflect  the  continuing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat,  while  acknowledging  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  a  threat  of  a 
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and  National  Guard  components  of  the 
armed  forces  needed  for  a  carefully  balanced 
and  effective  force  structure. 

The  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  I  have  agreed  to  limits  on  th?  amounts 
which  we  will  spend  in  the  next  few  years  on 
defense.  We  must  spend  these  funds  wisely  if 
we  are  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  armed  forces  needed  to  defend  the  Nation 
and  its  interests  around  the  globe.  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  produce  a  bill 
that  reflects  America's  real  defense  needs,  in 
lieu  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Similar    letters    have    been    sent    to    the 
Speaker  and  Congressmen  Michel  and  Aspin. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington.  DC,  May  20, 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 

Minority  Leader  of  the  House,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  I  am  writing  to  provide 
my  full  support  to  the  President's  defense 
program  for  FY  92  and  93  which  Secretary 
Cheney  and  I  and  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  supporting  in  testi- 
mony. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  President's  program  is  a  very  care- 
fully balanced  program:  one  that  is  respon- 
sive to  the  changing  geopolitical  situation; 
one  that  is  fiscally  responsible;  and  one  that 
is  consistent  with  last  year's  budget  summit 
agreement. 

It  was  not  easy  putting  this  program  to- 
gether. Many  tradeoffs  were  made;  many 
programs  were  eliminated;  and  the  force 
structure  was  reduced  to  insure  that  it  could 
be  fully  supported  and  maintained.  The  re- 
sulting Base  Force,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  mini- 
mum force  needed  in  each  service  to  execute 
current  national  security  policy  and  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  interests  around  the  world. 
It  is  finely  tuned  force  and  significant 
changes  in  the  budget  request  will  unbalance 
the  Base  Force. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  some  of  the  ac- 
tions being  considered  by  the  House  would 
upset  that  fine  balance.  For  that  reason,  I 
strongly  reaffirm  my  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  JCS  for  the  President's  program 
as  submitted  and  for  the  Michel-Dickinson 
Amendment  to  the  House  authorization  bill 
which  reaffirms  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Colin  L.  Powell, 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 

I  would  ask  a  yes  vote  on  the  Michel 
amendment  because  it  is  prudent.  It  is 
necessary.  It  is  common  sense,  and  it 
reflects  the  best  thinking  of  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
this  Nation  and  not  parochial  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  committee  bill  and  opposed  to 
the  Dickinson-Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  problem 
with  the  Dickinson-Michel  substitute 
is  it  offers  the  Cheney  bill  without  any 
changes  at  all.  The  Cheney  defense  bill 
was  put  together  before  Desert  Storm, 
so  we  have  no  lessons  from  Desert 
Storm  in  the  Cheney  bill  at  all.  It  was 
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put  together  in  the  Pentagon  last  fall, 
during  the  time  of  Desert  Shield. 

It  was  sent  over  here  at  about  the 
time  the  war  began.  It  reflects  nothing 
that  happened  in  the  war.  It  is 
counterintuitive  to  think  that  we 
should  have  had  a  war  deploying  half  a 
million  people,  6  weeks  of  an  air  cam- 
paign, 100  hours  of  ground  combat,  and 
somehow  it  does  not  change  anything. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  notion 
that  you  ought  to  at  least  make  some 
changes  in  the  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  over,  which  was  unrelated  to 
the  war  that  we  have  just  had?  This 
year  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
focused  very  acutely  on  the  procure- 
ment requirements  in  light  of  the 
changes  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  of 
course,  in  light  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  uncertainties  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Based  on  the  committee's  hearings 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  information 
that  has  been  developed  from  them,  we 
basically  developed  four  guidelines, 
four  basic  guidelines  that  have  been 
used  as  a  foundation  to  help  us  make 
decisions  on  this  military  of  the  future. 
And  I  would  like  to  talk  about  them  in 
the  context  of  the  kind  of  programs 
that  we  have. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Cheney  budget  still  has  some  problems 
making  the  out  year  budget  numbers. 
CBO  reports  that,  in  fact,  about  40  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  excess  spending  is 
built  into  the  Cheney  budget. 

We  have  programs  that,  if  you  con- 
tinue the  Cheney  budget,  we  will  be 
over  the  budget  numbers  by  about  $40 
billion  at  the  end  of  this  decade.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money?  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

What  we  do  is  try  to  adjust  that. 
What  we  do  is  say,  let  us  stop  funding 
the  B-2  after  15  planes.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  have  an  SDI  Program  that 
is  geared  toward  fiscal  responsibility  as 
well  as  defending  the  United  States 
from  the  immediate  threats  of  ballistic 
missiles. 

A  smaller  scale  SDI  Program,  cutting 
the  funding  from  the  B-2  after  15 
planes,  all  of  this  is  to  try  and  make 
the  budget  fit  with  the  expectation 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  much  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  that  what- 
ever the  defense  spending  we  get  at  the 
end  of  this  5-year  current  budget  agree- 
ment is,  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with,  in  which  case  the 
Cheney  budget  is  underfunded;  CBO 
says  it's  underfunded  by  about  $40  bil- 
lion per  year  in  the  mid-1990'8. 

The  second  principle  that  we  apply 
here  in  putting  together  this  budget  is, 
we  should  continue  to  improve  our  con- 
ventional capabilities.  The  success  of 
our  forces  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
reinforces  the  need  to  enhance  our  de- 
fensive capabilities  and  provide  for 
troop  survivability. 

Here  the  procurement  action  includes 
additional  funds  to  buy  improved  Pa- 
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trlot  missiles,  institution  of  a  program 
to  enhance  survivability  of  the  Bradley 
fleet,  additional  funding  to  remanufac- 
ture  F-14A  aircraft,  additional  funds 
for  more  SLAM  standoff  weapons,  and 
funds  to  rewing  and  modify  the  Navy's 
A-€  aircraft. 

The  third  principle  that  we  adopted 
is  that  we  should  adopt  more  rigorous 
standards  for  decisions  to  proceed  or  to 
continue  with  procurement  programs. 
In  essence,  we  should  take  the  time  to 
design  and  test  weapons  the  right  way 
before  we  invest  heavily  in  them 

What  is  reflected  in  our  bill  in  that 
principle  is  some  special  access  pro- 
grams and  changes  that  we  made  in  the 
C-17  transport  aircraft  program. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, we  should  hedge  against  uncer- 
tainties. We  must  be  ready  to  counter 
any  changes  in  current  trends. 

D  1050 

Specifically  we  know  that  we  need  to 
enhance  current  equipment  as  we  de- 
velop the  next  generation  of  equip- 
ment. In  this  context,  the  committee 
recommendation  is  additional  funds  for 
continued  modernization  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces,  reinstating  the  tank 
upgrade  programs,  additional  funds  for 
procurement  of  AHIP  helicopters,  and 
direction  to  extend  the  multiyear  con- 
tract for  the  F-16  through  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  basically  the 
outline  of  our  program.  The  trouble 
with  throwing  out  all  the  work  the 
committee  has  done  and  going  back  to 
the  Cheney  budget  at  this  point  is  two 
things.  No.  1,  the  Cheney  budget  has 
problems — as  we  discussed  at  our  hear- 
ings and  as  CBO  has  laid  out — with  its 
funding  in  the  long  term  after  the  5- 
year  period.  It  has  an  annual  $40  billion 
bulge  it  has  to  deal  with.  The  Cheney 
budget  does  not  address  that.  We  think 
we  address  that  in  our  budget. 

Second,  the  Cheney  budget  was  con- 
cocted, conceived,  put  together,  and  set 
up,  before  Desert  Storm.  If  we  go  back 
and  vote  for  the  Cheney  budget,  it  is  as 
if  Desert  Storm  never  happened. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  our  hearing 
trying  to  incorporate  some  of  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Desert  Storm  and  in- 
corporate them  into  our  bill.  If  Mem- 
bers have  objection  to  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  specific  amendments  to 
that  bill  and  to  vote  on  those  specific 
amendments.  To  come  in  with  the  idea 
of  just  going  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Cheney  budget,  I  think  at  this  point  is 
Irresponsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3%  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished and  capable  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  on  a  point  or  two  that  was  just 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
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tee.  The  last  point  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ASPIN]  was  that 
the  Cheney  budget,  and  I  think  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  say  the  Cheney- 
Powell-Schwarzkopf  budget,  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  lessons  of 
Desert  Storm. 

What  were  the  lessons  of  Desert 
Storm?  I  think  the  two  most  important 
lessons  of  Desert  Storm  were  that 
stealth  is  extremely  valuable,  that  it  is 
very  cost  effective,  and  that  it  is  mili- 
tarily effective.  Second,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  shoot  down  in- 
coming ballistic  missiles. 

We  saw  that  manifest  itself  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Scud  missiles, 
which  are  ballistic  missiles,  being  hit 
by  other  missiles,  the  Patriot  system, 
over  the  sands  of  the  Middle  East. 

Whose  budget  recognizes  those  les- 
sons that  were  derived  from  Desert 
Storm?  The  administration's  request 
for  stopping  missiles,  that  is,  SDI,  and 
that  includes  stopping  fast  missiles  as 
well  as  slow  missiles,  was  $6.1  billion. 
The  committee's  recommended  author- 
ization was  only  $2.7  billion,  plus  $857 
million,  or  less  than  a  billion  dollars, 
for  theater  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems. 

So  the  point  was  the  grand  lesson  of 
the  Middle  East,  that  is,  that  we  now 
live  in  an  age  of  missiles,  and  we  have 
other  nations  like  Pakistan,  China, 
Iran,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  proliferat- 
ing ballistic  missiles,  and  we  have  to 
learn  to  stop  missiles  if  we  are  going  to 
discharge  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  protect  our  people  and  mili- 
tary. That  was  a  lesson  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  committee  budget  disregards 
that  lesson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  Cheney- 
Schwarzkopf-Powell  budget  that  recog- 
nizes that  lesson  and  puts  in  $5.1  bil- 
lion for  development  and  research  in 
stopping  missiles.  That  is  what  the 
American  people  want. 

Mr.  ChEiirman,  I  think  if  they  look  at 
the  leadership  of  those  people  that  ran 
this  war,  and  that  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, look  at  the  fact  that  General 
Schwarzkopf,  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Central  Command,  has  input  into 
this  budget,  just  like  other  comnnand- 
ers  in  chief,  the  other  CINC's,  we  see 
now  our  warfighting  people,  our  war- 
riors in  the  field,  are  the  people  that 
put  together  the  Cheney  budget.  Not 
Congressmen,  not  people  like  myself 
and  others,  with  constituents'  requests 
that  include  considerations  like  jobs, 
but  simply  people  who  are  out  there 
fighting  for  American  security,  who 
have  only  one  interest  and  only  one 
constituent,  and  that  is  an  effective 
fighting  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  relay  the 
list  of  countries  that  presently  are  en- 
gaged in  developing  ballistic  missiles. 
This  is  why  we  have  $5.1  billion  in  the 
SDI  account  in  the  Cheney  budget. 

We  have  Iraq,  which  has,  I  would  say, 
a  limited  inventory  at  this  time  be- 


cause of  the  Patriot  missile  system; 
China,  which  is  proliferating  a  new 
ICBM  and  selling  it  all  over  the  world; 
Libya,  Iran,  Argentina,  Brazil,  North 
Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Syria. 

All  of  those  countries  are  proliferat- 
ing ballistic  missiles,  and  we  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  not  learning  the  les- 
son, that  it  is  going  to  be  important  for 
us  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lastly  let  me  simply 
say  the  concept  of  Stealth  has  been 
validated  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
is  another  important  lesson  that  we 
are  ignoring  by  destroying  the  B-2  pro- 
gram in  this  particular  budget.  The 
fact  that  you  can  send  out  aircraft, 
have  them  hit  their  target  with  preci- 
sion, and  come  back  with  pilots  and 
crew  intact,  is  a  very,  very  valuable 
lesson  for  the  United  States.  Assets 
that  can  do  that  are  very,  very  valu- 
able assets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  conclude 
on  this  serious  note.  Stealth  will  save 
lives  in  the  future  and  will  protect 
American  power  with  a  minimum  of 
American  losses.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  B-2  that  is  in  the  Cheney  budget.  It 
is  not  in  the  committee  budget. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  against  the  amendment. 
This  amendment  goes  really  to  the 
heart  of  the  legrislative  process.  Our 
committee  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work,  had  a  series  of  hearings,  and 
much  effort  has  been  put  into  it,  not 
the  least  of  it  some  of  my  personal  ef- 
fort in  some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  stress 
more  than  anything  is  that  this  is  not 
a  B-2  amendment.  I  am  for  the  B-2. 
This  country  needs  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber,  without  question.  I  know  that 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  that  tech- 
nology and  we  will  have  that  weapons 
system  as  part  of  our  national  security 
and  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  buying  far 
more  than  that.  There  will  be  the  right 
time  to  discuss  and  to  obtain  the  B-2 
system,  and  I  know  that  will  come  to 
pass. 

But  let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment posed  for  us  on  the  committee. 

It  would  not  fund  the  SDI  system  at 
our  level.  It  would  have  far  more,  and 
I  think  probably  funded  in  such  a  way 
as  would  not  be  productive  in  attempt- 
ing to  defend  ourselves  against  these 
possible  threats.  Also  our  bill  puts  the- 
ater missile  defense  in  its  own  office. 
This  is  a  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill  in  particular 
has  positive  measures  that  are  left  out 
of  this  amendment.  We  extend  the  F-16 
line.  We  upgrade  the  M-1  tanks.  This  is 
so  terribly  important.  We  cannot  stop 
that  type  of  production,  because  we 
saw  the  importance  of  those  in  Desert 
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at  any  time  in  any  military  conflict  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Relying  on  the  technology  in  this 
plan  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  we  emphasized 
that  technology  with  the  B-2,  with 
strategic  defense  initiative,  with  the 
planning  and  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
the  Pentagon,  realizing  that  they  must 
scale  down  and  do  so  in  an  intelligent 
manner  that  maximizes  our  strength, 
we  have  an  opportunity  today,  if  we 
vote  for  the  Michel  effort,  to  put  stra- 
tegic planning  ahead  of  parochial  in- 
terests. 

I  say  vote  for  the  Michel  amendment. 
Give  our  Pentagon  and  our  defense  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Michel 
amendment.  Among  other  things,  the  Michel 
amendment  will  correct  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing flaws  in  the  committee  bill:  The  provision 
effectively  killing  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 

The  committee  decided  to  kill  the  bomtaer 
against  the  strong  wishes  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Air  Force  leader- 
ship, and  the  air  commanders  who  won  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  high- 
ly irresponsible  position. 

The  issue  involved  is  quite  basic:  Do  we 
need  a  manned  txjmtier  or  don't  we?  For  if  we 
do  not  build  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber,  then 
early  in  the  next  century,  we  will  find  ourselves 
without  an  effective  bomber  force  for  the  first 
time  in  the  modern  age. 

Right  now,  our  bomber  force  consists  of  B- 
2's  and  B-IB's.  As  early  as  1993,  this  force 
will  be  reduced  to  200  aircraft,  half  of  which 
will  be  over  30  years  old.  By  the  year  2010, 
even  the  youngest  B-52's  will  be  over  50 
years  old — older  than  the  fathers  of  the  men 
who  would  fly  them.  Those  still  in  operation 
will  be  virtually  useless.  That  will  leave  us  with 
less  than  100  B-1's,  far  too  few  to  serve  the 
nuclear  deterrence  role,  let  alone  be  available 
for  conventional  operations. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. Like  control  of  the  seas,  the  ability  to 
penetrate  an  adversary's  air  space  is  a  basic 
military  capability  that  the  United  States  al- 
ways will  need  to  maintain. 

Any  war  or  threat  imaginable — from  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  showdown — now  unlikely — ^to  a 
major  ground  war  to  a  smaller  Third  World 
conflict — will  all  require  a  heavy  bomber.  In- 
deed, we  have  used  our  B-52's  in  nearly 
every  major  military  operation  since  they  came 
on  the  flight  line.  They  saw  action  in  Vietnam 
arxj  Iraq.  They  were  prepared  for  action  in 
every  incident  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  to 
the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  To  recognize  the 
value  of  heavy  bombers  in  the  past,  and  then 
to  kill  the  B-2  and  leave  us  without  a  signifi- 
cant bomber  force,  is  an  untenable  stand.  We 
would  be  highly  irresponsible  to  leave  our  suc- 
cessors in  that  position. 

Let  me  address  the  issue  of  cost,  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  raised  against  the  B-2. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  given  by  various 
disarmament  groups,  the  Stealth  bomber  is 
not  an  unusually  expensive  weapons  system. 
Even  during  its  peak  funding  year,  it  will  ab- 
sorb a  smaller  portion  of  the  defense  budget 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  including  the  B- 
1,  the  &-52.  the  B-47,  and  the  B-36.  We 


hiave  always  been  willing  to  pay  for  this  essen- 
tial military  capability  and  we  should  continue 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  we  will  spend  more 
money  on  at  least  five  other  Defense  pro- 
grams in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  are  willing  to 
sink  billions  into  such  programs  as  the  AEGIS 
cruiser  or  the  Seawolf  submarine,  systems 
that  add  to  existing  capabilities,  we  should  be 
willing  to  save  our  manned  bomber  force  from 
virtual  extinction. 

Finally,  we  have  already  invested  a  high 
amount  in  the  B-2,  money  which  we  will  not 
recover  if  we  terminate  the  program.  If  the 
Congress  votes  to  kill  the  B-2,  it  will  be  voting 
to  throw  S36  billion  down  the  drain.  That 
would  be  unwise. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  this  is  not  an 
easy  vote  for  me.  The  V-22  Osprey  and  the 
F-16,  programs  that  I  strongly  support,  would 
both  tie  greatly  reduced  if  this  amendment 
were  enacted  in  full.  It  is  my  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  by  the  time  this  legislation  process 
is  completed,  these  weapons  systems  will  re- 
ceive the  necessary  funding.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  chosen  to  vote  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment as  an  expression  of  my  support  for  the 
B-2  arxl  the  strategic  defense  initiative,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

An  invisible  plane  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 
Vote  "yes"  on  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HUTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  as  re- 
ported. I  do  not  take  this  position 
lightly — there  are  numerous  provisions 
in  the  Cheney  budget  that  make  good 
sense  and  will  eventually  save  money. 
However,  many  of  these  new  and  inno- 
vative provisions  have  not  been  fully 
developed  and,  in  my  view,  require 
more  time  to  mature.  World  events 
have  changed  many  of  the  parameters 
in  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  operate.  I  believe  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  this  defense 
budget  that  reflect  the  reality  of  these 
changing  world  events. 

The  success  this  Nation  achieved  dur- 
ing the  gulf  war  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  state  of  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  state  of  readiness  could 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  at- 
tention Congress  has  placed  on  readi- 
ness during  the  past  several  years.  The 
active  role  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, is,  I  believe,  responsible  for 
this  increased  attention. 

In  formulating  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended budget  request,  the  Readi- 
ness Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held 
over  15  separate  hearings.  During  these 
hearings,  the  committee  heard  from  all 
levels  of  the  Defense  Department,  ex- 
perts from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  other  qualified  witnesses  dur- 
ing our  review  of  the  administration's 
request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  budget 
recommendation  contains  several  bene- 
ficial provisions.  The  Readiness  Sub- 
comnnittee     has    provided     additional 
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funding  for  the  rapid  deployment  of 
special  operations  forces  which  were 
extensively  employed  during  the  gulf 
war.  The  subcommittee  fully  funded 
the  readiness  and  training  for  the  re- 
serve end-strength  restoration  con- 
tained in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. The  subcommittee  continues  its 
attack  on  the  problem  of  nearly  $35  bil- 
lion of  excessive  inventories.  The  sub- 
committee included  additional  specific 
funds  for  improved  quality  of  life 
projects  for  Navy  personnel  and  their 
families  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  department's  request  for  environ- 
mental restoration  was  fully  funded, 
and  we  generally  supported  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  drug  interdic- 
tion. The  subcommittee  restored  fund- 
ing to  the  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  to 
ensure  this  program  continues  to  in- 
still leadership  values  in  our  Nation's 
high  school  students. 

One  of  the  major  adjustments  the 
subcommittee  has  recommended  calls 
for  long  needed  improvements  in  chem- 
ical warfare  equipment  and  training. 
Our  experiences  in  the  gulf  war  have 
brought  these  deficiencies  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  acted  to  protect 
the  logistics  and  supply  infrastructure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  pro- 
tecting depot  workload  and  preventing 
premature  supply  center  consolida- 
tions. The  Readiness  Subcommittee 
continued  this  year  to  reduce  levels  of 
foreign  national  employees  and  forced 
the  developm.ent  of  a  more  orderly  re- 
duction and  coherent  manaigement  of 
American  workers  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Another  major  adjustment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  is  the  denial  of 
the  defense  business  operating  fund,  or 
DBOF.  There  is  no  argument  with  the 
concept  of  identifying  costs  and  saving 
money  and  operating  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  a  more  businesslike  man- 
ner. However,  every  admiral,  general, 
and  assistant  secretary,  except  one, 
who  was  asked  to  explain  the  DBOF 
and  its  impact,  could  not.  Most  of 
these  high-level  defense  managers  stat- 
ed they  were  not  consulted  during  the 
formation  of  the  DBOF.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  testified  that  ade- 
quate controls  and  systems  were  not  in 
place  to  allow  for  this  restructuring  of 
the  budget.  Based  on  all  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, the  committe  recommended 
the  DBOF  not  be  implemented  until 
our  concerns  are  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation is  more  attuned  to  the 
environment  in  which  DOD  must  oper- 
ate and  fiscal  realities.  The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  recognizes  that 
our  Armed  Forces  must  be  well  trained 
and  equipped,  flexible,  and  ready  to 
meet  any  contingency  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  reflects  what  we  believe  will 
continue  to  maintain  the  readiness  of 
our  forces  during  the  coming  pivotal 
years  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 


I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  continue  the  support  they  have 
shown  for  our  Armed  Forces  and  main- 
tain an  acceptable  level  of  readiness 
that  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay],  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  but  who  is  very  vitally  con- 
cerned with  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority's  defense 
strategy  reminds  me  of  the  old  Carter 
defense  strategy.  Just  as  Carter  had  no 
credibility  in  defense,  so  does  the  ma- 
jority in  this  House  have  no  credibility 
in  defense. 

The  majority  must  be  upset  because 
they  could  not  micromanage  Desert 
Storm,  so  they  are  going  to  try  to 
micromanage  the  defense  builddown. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  major- 
ity's defense  will  cost  lives,  civilian 
lives  as  well  as  military  lives.  Stealth 
technology  has  proven  to  save  lives  on 
both  sides  of  the  battle  lines,  yet  the 
majority  wants  to  stop  the  Stealth  B- 
2  bomber. 

SDI  will  save  American  civilian  lives. 
Not  protecting  American  families  from 
missile  attacks  is  immoral. 

The  way  the  majority  wants  to  im- 
plement total  force  drawdown  will  cost 
military  lives.  The  majority  cut  four 
active-duty  personnel  for  every  reserv- 
ist. Now,  we  have  to  have  a  highly  mo- 
bile defense  structure.  Can  you  imagine 
how  many  lives  would  have  been  lost  if 
we  had  a  force  structure  envisioned  by 
the  majority  and  Saddam  Hussein  at- 
tacked Saudi  Arabia  while  we  waited 
to  mobilize  the  reserves? 

As  we  witnessed  in  the  debate  yester- 
day, the  majority's  vision  of  defense  is 
to  negotiate  with  our  enemies  while  we 
cut  the  very  heart  out  of  our  military, 
all  the  while  keeping  unwanted  weap- 
ons systems  for  our  own  congressional 
districts. 

The  Michel  substitute  is  an  objective, 
reasoned  military  drawdown  and 
builddown.  The  Michel  substitute  saves 
lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dick- 
inson substitute,  and  I  do  so  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chair  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee. 

I  think  adoption  of  this  amendment 
certainly  has  specific  consequences  for 
the  changes  made  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development.  But, 
before  I  attempt  to  enumerate  in  the 
few    minutes   that   I    have   remaining 


some  of  the  specific  consequences  of 
the  adoption  of  this  substitute  for 
changes  made  in  R&D,  I  would  just  like 
to  respond  to  an  argixment  made  by  a 
couple  of  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  the 
argument  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  indeed,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  engaging  in 
micromanagement  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  is  a  rather  disingenuous 
argument,  because  if  you  take  the  ar- 
gument of  micromanaging  and  paro- 
chial interest  to  the  logical  conclusion, 
one  would  ask  what  then  is  the  role  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Why 
not  simply  eliminate  us?  If  the  only 
function  here  is  to  take  the  adminis- 
trations  request  verbatim,  bring  it  to 
the  floor  and  adopt  it,  then  why  are  we 
being  paid? 
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We  have  a  responsibility  to  evaluate 
and  to  assess.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  bring  our  political  concerns,  our  fi- 
duciary responsibilities  to  bear  on  that 
budget.  We  have  done  so. 

To  adopt  the  Dickinson  amendment, 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  the  Che- 
ney-Powell-Schwarzkopf amendment, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  slight  journey 
into  fantasy.  However,  I  would  rather 
refer  to  it  as  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment, with  the  following  consequences 
for  research  and  development:  One,  a 
decrease  in  authorization  for  research 
and  development  of  over  $800  million, 
eliminating  all  of  the  changes  made  to 
programs  in  the  bill  reported  to  the 
floor;  elimination  of  the  committee's 
initiatives  to  increase  funding  for  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  efforts  that 
will  help  keep  this  Nation  competitive 
in  many  areas;  reduction  in  additional 
funds  provided  for  environmental  pro- 
grams to  Identify  the  causes  of  pollu- 
tion by  the  military,  to  programs  de- 
veloping better  ways  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion, and  research  into  new  methods 
and  technology  to  restore  the  environ- 
ment; reduction  in  programs  where  in- 
creased research  was  provided  to  sys- 
tems that  would  help  protect  our 
troops,  reacting  to  problems  identified 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm;  elimi- 
nation of  additional  funds  provided  to 
enhance  and  improve  the  only  Stealth 
aircraft  in  our  inventory,  the  F-117; 
elimination  of  all  funds  to  continue  re- 
search on  the  V-22  Osprey  aircraft  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  this  House 
for  many  years.  It  would  not  address 
many  of  the  changes  requested  in  the 
administration's  revised  budget.  These 
programs  include  new  early  warning 
satellite  system,  additional  funds  for 
the  F/A-18,  the  C-17,  and  Air  Defense 
Initiative. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  SDI  would  be 
funded  at  the  request  of  $4.6  billion, 
and  theater  missile  defense  would  once 
again  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
SDIO,  and  amendments  to  do  the  very 
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essential  near  and  longer  term  naval 
aviation  requirements — not  the  sub- 
stitute. And,  it  is  the  committee  bill 
that  provides  for  emerging  lessons 
from  Operation  Desert  Storm— not  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  cannot 
reflect  the  administration's  position  at 
this  time,  because  it  assumes  the 
President  did  not  amend  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  that  the  gulf  war  did  not 
occur. 

I  must  point  out,  too,  that  some  very 
important  policy  issues  would  be  wiped 
out  if  the  substitute  is  approved. 

On  the  home  front,  the  committee 
approved  proposals  that  will  help  our 
Nation's  small  businesses.  Desert 
Storm  troop  deployments,  dem- 
onstrated the  large  degree  to  which 
small  businesses  near  major  military 
installations  depend  on  these  installa- 
tions. While  many  of  the  forces  de- 
ployed have  now  returned,  the  eco- 
nomic aftershock,  that  devastated 
many  small  businesses  was  so  severe, 
that  economic  recovery  is  not  com- 
plete. 

The  committee  provided,  therefore, 
that  a  portion  of  the  $200  million  in 
support  of  the  defense  economic  adjust- 
ment program  be  used  for  emergency 
loans  to  small  businesses  suffering  eco- 
nomic damage  due  to  the  Desert  Storm 
deployments.  Congressman  Chet  Ed- 
wards deserves  credit  for  his  efforts  to 
see  that  this  need  was  addressed.  And  I 
thank  my  friend  John  LaFalce,  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
on  which  I  also  serve,  for  his  support. 

But  this  helping  hand  to  our  small 
businesses  would  be  wiped  out  by  the 
substitute. 

In  addition,  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman Richard  Ray  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  effort  he  put  into  a 
very  excellent  proposal  to  ensure  that 
subcontractors  are  paid  for  work  per- 
formed. This  is  not  a  response  to  an 
isolated  incident.  It  is  a  very  real  and 
persistent  problem,  in  which  sub- 
contractors are  often  left  holding  the 
bag— they're  not  paid  for  their  work, 
although  the  prime  contractor  has  re- 
ceived payment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
initiatives  that  would  be  wiped  out  by 
the  substitute. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  sub- 
stitute in  favor  of  the  committee  bill. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  bal- 
anced and  prudent  package,  based  on 
careful  analysis  of  information  from 
hearings,  the  gulf  war  and  the  adminis- 
tration's own  budget  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ASPIN]  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  14Vi  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  restate 
his  request. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  to 
strike  the  last  word  for  the  extra  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  may  claim 
that  additional  debate  time  at  this 
point  since  debate  is  proceeding  on  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
KYL). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  choice 
is  clear.  We  can  either  support  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Secretary  Cheney,  and  Gen- 
eral Powell,  or  we  can  support  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  major- 
ity. I  suppose  the  question  is,  who  do 
you  trust  to  do  the  best  job  of  putting 
a  budget  together?  Those  who  planned 
and  successfully  executed  the  war 
against  Iraq,  or  the  majority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
each  pushing  or  protecting  what  they 
think  is  more  important? 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  insisted  that  Secretary  Che- 
ney rethink  defense  planning,  in  light 
of  evolving  world  conditions, 
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Secretary  Cheney  did  that,  and  the 
Bush  budget,  the  Cheney  budget,  re- 
flects the  new  realities,  including,  I 
might  add,  the  war  with  Iraq;  but  the 
committee  majority  has  simply  con- 
ducted business  as  usual.  In  essence. 
Members  are  asked,  "What  do  you 
want?" 

It  is  all  added  up  and  when  the  total 
bill  is  determined,  then  that  which  is 
necessary  to  pay  for  it  is  taken  from 
programs  like  SDI  and  B-2,  and  then 
you  have  a  bill. 

That  may  be  a  bit  of  an  over- 
simplification. And  of  course  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  do  its  own  anal- 
ysis; but  that  is  the  point.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  submit  that  my  committee  failed  in 
its  responsibility,  not  that  it  has  none. 

So  who  do  you  trust  for  a  strategic 
overview  of  things,  the  conunittee  or 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

Now,  the  chairman  has  said  that  the 
problem  with  the  Michel  substitute  is 
that  the  Cheney  budget  was  put  to- 
gether before  the  war;  did  the  war  not 
change  anything  he  asked? 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
same  people  who  successfully  planned 
the  war  did  an  equally  good  job  in  plan- 
ning the  defense  budget  and  anticipat- 
ing the  threats  caused  by  Iraq.  It  is  the 
committee  that  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  war,  and  it  acted  after  the 
war. 

What  are  some  of  the  lessons 
learned?  We  have  heard  about  them: 
That  Stealth  works,  but  the  committee 
does  not  support  Stealth;  that  ballistic 
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missile  defenses  are  needed,  and  they 
work,  but  the  conunlttee  did  not  sup- 
port ballistic  missile  defenses. 

Oh,  they  say,  we  are  all  for  theater 
defenses,  but  nobody  has  told  me  where 
a  theater  begins  and  ends  and  nobody 
has  told  me  why  it  is  moral  and  just  to 
protect  the  people  within  a  theater, 
but  not  the  people  a  mile  outside  the 
theater. 

Do  not  American  civilians  count? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear 
that  readiness  and  high  technology 
won  this  war,  not  National  Guard  ar- 
mories back  home  or  out-dated  equip- 
ment that  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  need. 

And  on  the  question  of  the  CBO  anal- 
ysis, this  committee  stuffed  more 
things  into  this  bill  without  any  idea 
of  how  it  is  going  to  affect  out-years' 
spending  than  Secretary  Cheney  could 
even  dream  about;  so  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  that  the  committee  bill  will 
conform  to  the  CBO  analysis  and  that 
the  bill  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary will  not. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  committee  has  not  improved 
upon  the  Cheney-Bush  budget.  The 
President's  budget  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  it  is  a  lot  closer  to  a  real  strategy 
for  defense  than  the  budget  put  to- 
gether by  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2100. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  must  op- 
pose the  Dickinson  amendment. 

H.R.  2100  is  a  balanced  bill  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  understands  that. 
Secretary  Cheney  submitted  a  budget 
that  has  a  5-year  built-in  reduction  of 
about  4  percent  per  year,  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration. 

Now,  4  percent  deducted  from  almost 
$300  billion  of  this  year's  defense  bill 
simply  demands  that  we  cannot  fund 
some  programs  that  we  would  very 
much  like  to  have,  programs  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] endorses  and  some  of  us  do  also; 
but  we  simply  just  do  not  have  the 
funding  to  approve  those  programs. 

H.R.  2100  does  fund,  however,  specific 
and  necessary  priorities,  endorsed  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

It  is  clear  that  H.R.  2100  is  dedicated 
to  a  workable  defense  which  meets  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill  build-down 
and  reduction  philosophy.  We  based  our 
defense  decisions  in  the  committee  on 
what  works  and  will  work  in  actual 
military  practices,  not  just  on  abstract 
or  theoretical  arguments,  and  we  had  a 
number  of  hearings,  and  our  bill  is 
based  on  those  hearings.  Our  bill 
passed  out  of  the  committee,  as  you 
know. 

We  have  funded,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bal- 
listic missile  system  and  defense  sys- 
tem that  works,  an  all-volunteer  force 


that  works,  equipment  that  works, 
stealth  systems  that  we  need,  a  strong 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  force,  and 
we  have  funded  more  research  and  de- 
velopment money  than  the  administra- 
tion requested. 

In  short,  I  think  we  have  a  balanced 
bill.  I  regret  that  we  cannot  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  that  some  worth- 
while programs  may  have  to  fall  by  the 
wayside,  perhaps  only  temporarily;  but 
I  do  stand  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2100  and  against  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2M!  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished    gentleman     from    Wisconsin 

[Mr.  GUNDERSON]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
decisions  are  easy  when  you  have  the 
budget  constraints  that  are  in  front  of 
this  Congress  at  this  point  in  time.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Reagan  defense 
authorization  bill  fits  that  category; 
but  I  think  there  are  a  couple  basic 
questions  that  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
here  this  morning. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  recent 
memory  when  the  credibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  when  the  credi- 
bility of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  higher,  and 
probably  never  has  there  been  a  time  in 
recent  memory  when  their  advice  on  a 
defense  authorization  bill  has  been  dis- 
regarded more  than  it  has  in  the  pro- 
posal that  is  now  in  front  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
because  it  begins  to  recognize  that  we 
are  only  part  of  the  process  and  the  ex- 
perts who  carried  out  the  war  and  the 
experts  who  more  importantly  are 
planning  for  the  future  military  activi- 
ties should  they  become  necessary  sug- 
gest that  we  need  a  better  combination 
than  we  have  in  the  committee  bill 
that  is  in  front  of  us. 

I  think  Secretary  Cheney  was  abso- 
lutely right  when  he  said  that  it  is  fair 
of  the  Congress  to  ask  Defense  over  the 
next  5  years  to  take  a  hundred  billion 
dollar  cut,  and  they  will  do  that.  It  is 
fair  over  the  next  5  years  to  ask  the 
Pentagon  to  take  a  25-percent  cut  in 
troops,  and  they  will  do  that:  but  there 
has  to  be  some  point  in  this  process 
where  we  allow  the  day-to-day  man- 
agers, the  military  experts,  to  have 
some  input  into  those  decisions. 

The  substitute  that  is  before  us  at 
this  time  has  the  same  savings  that  the 
conunlttee  bill  does.  It  spends  the  same 
alternatively  as  well. 

The  substitute  is  going  to  deal  with 
the  same  difficult  personnel  decisions 
that  the  bill  does,  but  it  makes  some 
very  basic  and  Important  differences. 

It  says  that  we  will  within  this  allo- 
cated amount  of  money  establish  the 
priorities  that  worked  in  Desert  Storm 
that  are  supported  by  the  American 


people.  That  means  that  we  will  deal 
with  technology  and  make  a  commit- 
ment to  have  smart  weapons  for  the 
21st  century,  as  well  as  for  1991,  and 
that  we  will  deal  with  manpower  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way.  That  is  why  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  im- 
portant for  this  Congress  to  pass,  to 
offer  its  support  so  that  as  this  com- 
mittee goes  into  negotiations  with  the 
Senate  we  go  in  with  an  honest  Defense 
bill  supported  by  or  at  least  including 
the  administration's  perspectives. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SisiSKY]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

You  know,  I  read  an  editorial  this 
morning  that  characterized  me  by 
name,  and  I  felt  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  do  it,  of  being  bought  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is  amaz- 
ing. I  got  bought  for  $11.3  million  to 
vote  with  the  Committee.  I  was  bought 
for  finance  building. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was 
an  accreditation  to  a  hospital  that 
would  receive  veterans  who  come  back 
at  Fort  Lee,  VA. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  is  that  all 
these  things  seem  to  slip  through  face- 
less wonders  at  the  Pentagon.  Are  they 
my  age?  I  doubt  it.  Do  they  have  any 
experience?  I  doubt  it. 

I  go  to  meetings.  I  am  in  Congress  to 
make  decisions.  Are  they  always  right? 
No,  they  are  not  always  right. 

Somebody  made  the  statement, 
"What  have  we  learned  from  Desert 
Storm?" 
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The  Pentagon  learned  a  lot  but  we 
learned  something  too.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  this  Congress  said  that  we 
need  fast  sealift  and  we  appropriated 
$1.3  billion  and  nobody  in  the  Pentagon 
spent  it?  We  knew  we  needed  it.  We  did 
not  need  a  Desert  Storm  to  tell  us 
that.  And  we  are  not  cognizant  of 
stealth?  If  my  memory  serves  me  right 
we  are  redoing  all  of  the  F-117A's.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  right  we  are 
doing  ATF;  we  are  doing  AX.  They  are 
certainly  stealth. 

This  Member,  without  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  making  a  deal,  will 
make  a  decision  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  vote  for  another  bomber  that  we  do 
not  ultimately  know  the  price  of  and 
the  ultimate  reason  to  have  it. 

The  Stealth  bomber  of  this  decade  is 
the  B-1.  It  does  not  work.  This  Member 
is  not  going  to  embarrass  himself  if  the 
B-2  does  not  work. 

I  think  that  this  budget  adequately 
protects  the  United  States.  Would  I 
like  to  see  more?  You  bet  your  life  I 
would  like  to  see  more.  We  are  defi- 
cient in  many  areas  that  the  Pentagon 
allows.  We  argued  on  one  of  them  just 
yesterday.   But  that  is  no   reason   to 
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landmark  piece  of  legislation,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Personnel  Benefits  Act  of 
1991.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  effort 
and  the  committee-reported  bill  con- 
tinues the  momentum  of  that  person- 
nel benefits  legislation  by  making  the 
various  benefit  increases  permanent: 
increase  in  imminent  danger  pay,  in- 
crease in  family  separation  allowances, 
increase  in  the  death  gratuity. 

In  addition,  in  order  not  to  reinvent 
the  wheel  during  a  future  Operation 
Desert  Storm  the  committee  has  made 
the  package  of  personnel  benefits  per- 
manent with  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  trigger  them  for 
future  contingency  operations. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  our  colleagues 
that  the  Cheney  budget  did  not  contain 
this  package.  The  gentleman  from  "Wis- 
consin said  the  same  personnel  issues 
were  in  both  packages;  wrong.  The 
President's  budget  proposed  dispropor- 
tionate, large  front-loaded  cuts  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  end  strength.  It 
would  result  in  the  inactivation  of  a 
large  number  of  Army  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  across  this  country. 

Many  of  my  House  colleagues  have 
contacted  me  to  indicate  their  concern 
about  this,  asked  me,  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  about  the  impact  on  my 
district."  with  the  reduction  in  the  Re- 
serve and  the  Guard? 

The  Cheney  budget  would  reduce  the 
Selected  Reserve  end  strength  by  9  per- 
cent in  a  single  fiscal  year,  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  draw  down  our 
Active  Force  over  the  new  few  years  it 
is  important  to  have  positions  avail- 
able in  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in 
order  to  access  that  pool  of  highly 
trained  and  experienced  manpower  that 
we  have  seen  in  Desert  Storm. 

The  more  modest  Selected  Reserve 
cuts  in  the  committee-approved  bill 
will  insure  that  we  have  spaces  avail- 
able in  Reserve  and  Guard  units  for 
those  separating  voluntarily,  or,  im- 
portantly, involuntarily  from  the  Ac- 
tive Forces. 

The  committee  has  devoted  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
making  that  a  doable  process. 

H.R.  2100  as  reported  does  this.  I  urge 
my  colleagrues  to  reject  the  Dickinson 
substitute/Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials.  And  as  I  look  at  the  bill 
coming  from  Secretary  Cheney  and  the 
bill  that  is  brought  up  by  the  commit- 
tee, I  note  that  everything  that  Sec- 
retary Cheney  asked  for  he  got  out  of 
the  Seapower  Subcommittee,  every- 
thing. But  in  addition  to  that  a  lot  of 
other  things  were  done  which  are  help- 
ful to  our  national  defense  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Navy. 

In  addition  long-lead  funds  would  be 
provided  for  Seau;o//-class  attack  sub- 
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marines,  Arleigh  Burke-class  guided 
missile  destroyers,  air  cushion  landing 
craft,  very  important  parts  of  our 
Navy. 

In  addition  to  items  contained  in  the 
Cheney  budget  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations would  provide  for  a 
number  of  improvements  to  ships  pres- 
ently under  construction  or  in  oper- 
ation that  were  not  included  in  the 
Cheney  budget.  For  instance,  improve- 
ments including  fire  safety  for  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  They  were  going  to 
leave  out  the  $6  million  necessary  for 
fire  protection  in  that  new  submarine. 
Our  committee  insisted  they  put  it  in. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  of 
fire  safety,  there  were  things  like  Out- 
law Bandit  capability  for  surface  com- 
batants, the  Sidekick  active  electronic 
countermeasure  systems  for  surface 
ships.  Block  I  performance  improve- 
ments for  deployed  close-in  weapon 
systems,  procurement  of  additional 
rolling  airframe  missile  launchers  for 
our  amphibious  ships  that  would  not  be 
provided  this  capability  list  in  the  Che- 
ney budget. 

In  summary  and  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing else  before  I  quit  because  I  have 
the  time  and  I  want  to  say  it.  In  sum- 
mary, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee,  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  an  improvement  in  every 
way,  every  positive  way  with  regard  to 
having  a  strong  Navy.  Regrettably  it  is 
too  small.  But  if  there  is  anything  pa- 
rochial in  the  entire  picture  that  we 
have  today  before  us,  it  is  the  new 
homeports.  Imagine  when  you  are  plan- 
ning for  a  600-ship  Navy,  they  said  you 
needed  some  new  homeports.  Now  we 
are  bringing  it  down  from  a  600-ship 
Navy  to  a  400-ship  Navy,  perhaps  a  350- 
ship  Navy  and  some  people  say  a  300- 
ship  Navy,  and  we  are  still  going  to 
have  these  new  home  ports.  There  is 
nothing  more  parochial  in  this  bill 
than  the  new  home  ports.  Absolutely 
parochial  as  I  see  it.  We  do  not  need  it, 
it  should  not  be  done. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  some  other 
things  from  my  heart:  I  have  heard 
some  remarks  here  on  the  floor  and  I 
have  been  here  most  of  this  debate,  but 
you  would  think  if  you  listened  to  it  on 
TV  that  somehow  or  another  every- 
body on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had  voted 
against  all  these  things  that 
Schwarzkopf  and  Colin  Powell  said 
were  so  wonderful.  They  said  it  was 
tremendous.  They  did  not  say  they  sud- 
denly got  all  these  people  drilled  in  a 
half  hour  before  the  thing  took  place  or 
they  found  all  these  weapons  just  be- 
fore. They  said  these  weapons  that  had 
been  produced  were  from  the  past,  they 
were  wonderful,  they  were  great. 
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They   are   very   much   for   these   pro- 
grams. 

Things  have  been  printed  Indicating 
the  Democrats  are  opposed  to  the  Pa- 
triot. There  Is  no  foundation  for  that 
at  all.  Democrats  vigorously  support 
and  supported  the  Patriot.  Other 
things  that  are  said  like  that  on  the 
floor,  which  are  distressing  to  me,  divi- 
sive to  our  country,  making  It  look 
like  there  are  a  bunch  of  traitors  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  and  a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple better  than  anybody  else  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  truth  Is, 
this  Congress  put  this  together  and  has 
put  It  together  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  most  of  these  years  were  Demo- 
cratic years. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alatsama  [Mr.  Dickinson].  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has,  in  my  view, 
fashioned  a  bill  that  better  addresses  the  de- 
fense needs  of  our  country  than  the  Cheney 
budget  which  was  modified  during  the  commit- 
tee deliberations. 

In  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations provide  for  a  stronger  Navy 
than  the  Cheney  budget.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendations would  provide  for  the  new 
ships  contained  in  the  Cheney  budget,  includ- 
ing one  Seawo/^class  attack  submarine,  five 
Arleigh  Burke-c\ass  guided  missile  destroyers, 
one  landing  ship  dock,  two  coastal 
minehunters,  one  fast  comtjat  support  ship, 
two  auxiliary  oceanographic  research  ships, 
and  12  air  cushion  landing  craft.  In  addition 
long  lead  funds  would  be  provided  for 
SeawolMass  attack  submarines,  Arleigh 
Burk0-c\ass  guided  missile  destroyers,  and  air 
cushion  landing  craft. 

In  addition  to  items  contained  in  the  Cheney 
budget  the  committee  recommendations  would 
provide  tor  a  number  of  improvements  to  ships 
presently  under  construction  or  in  operation 
that  were  not  included  in  the  Cheney  budget. 
These  improvements  include  improved  fire 
safety  for  the  Trident  submarine  authorized 
last  year,  procurement  of  additional  Outlaw 
Bandit  capability  for  surface  combatants.  Side- 
kick active  electronic  countermeasure  systems 
for  surface  ships,  block  1  performance  im- 
provements for  deployed  close  in  weapon  sys- 
tems, procurement  of  additional  rolling  air- 
frame missile  launchers  for  amphibious  ships 
that  would  not  be  provided  this  capability 
under  the  Cheney  budget,  and  improved  ra- 
dars for  aircraft  carriers. 

In  summary,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions provide  for  a  stronger  Navy  and  deserve 
the  support  of  the  House.  Vote  "no"  on  the 
Dickinson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AsPiN]  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 


I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Michel 
amendment.  I  do  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  but  overall  it  is  a 
much  better  approach  than  H.R.  2100. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  STUMP],  he  has  always 
been  a  staunch  supporter  and  very  cog- 
nizant of  the  needs  of  our  country,  and 
I  appreciate  his  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  I  voted  for  this 
authorization,  the  Cheney  substitute  is  not  en- 
tirely to  my  liking. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  administration's  de- 
fense goals.  But  I'm  uneasy  with  a  plan  that 
takes  down  our  forces  too  much,  too  fast. 

I  am  uneasy  when  I  see  what  Is  coming: 
Defense  spending  sinking  to  Its  lowest  level  In 
50  years;  81  weapons  programs  wiped  out; 
aircraft  production  lines  shutdown;  fewer  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines;  fewer 
guardsman  and  resen/ists  to  back  them  up; 
fewer  Army  divisions,  fighter  wings,  ships, 
submarines,  and  aircraft  carriers;  and  delays 
In  space-based  defenses. 

Think  at»ut  that,  and  then  ask  yourself:  Is 
that  what  Americans  want  to  sperxJ  on  de- 
fense? 

Perhaps  I'm  being  too  cautious.  After  all, 
tight  budgets  are  forcing  cuts  that  could  pay 
big  technological  dividends  down  the  road. 
Some  say  we  can  afford  a  procurement  holi- 
day. Others  are  convinced  that  even  with  a 
scaled-down  military,  we  can  field  a  potent 
force.  All  that  sounds  nice  and  neat,  but  It's  all 
based  on  rosy  assumptions. 

In  short,  we're  gambling  that  everything 
goes  fairly  well  in  the  world  until  we  build  the 
next  generation  of  advanced  weapons.  That's 
at  least  10  years  away. 

So  what  if  another  Desert  Storm  comes 
along?  Experts  tell  us  we  won't  have  the  mus- 
cle for  another  all-out  effort.  Worse  yet,  could 
we  fight  and  defeat  smarter  and  stronger 
forces  in  a  major  war,  on  many  fronts,  with  a 
force  cut  25  percent?  Will  future  aggressors 
wait  patiently  while  we  build  up  our  forces? 

At  this  point,  I  think  Americans  are  being 
lulled  into  believing  that  sound  preparedness 
comes  with  a  smaller  price  tag.  Future  con- 
flicts and  wars  can't  be  fought  on  that 
premise.  That  just  shows  a  shallow  resolve  to 
potential  adversaries. 

For  this  country  to  stay  a  superpower,  pro- 
tecting freedom  around  the  world,  then  it  must 
have  the  means  to  project  power. 

Right  now,  the  committee  bill  cuts  back  to 
much,  too  fast.  The  Cheney  substitute  does, 
too,  but  is  overall,  a  better  approach. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
very  distinguished  minority  leader,  our 
Republican  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]  is 
recognized  for  6Vii  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  honored  to  be  the  cosponsor  with 
Mr.  Dickinson  of  what  we  would  like  to 
call  the  Cheney-Powell  amendment  to 
the  defense  authorization  bill.  May  I 
first,  at  the  very  outset,  compliment 
all  those  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
defense  needs  of  our  country,  and  par- 
ticularly this  morning  to  those  on  my 
side  who  so  eloquently  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  our  substitute. 

I  guess  to  put  this  debate  In  proper 
perspective,  let  me  begin  my  remarks 
by  quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
letter  written  to  me  by  President  Bush. 

The  full  text  of  the  two  letters  re- 
ferred to  by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  DC.  May  20. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Republican  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  The  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992  and  1993  (H.R.  2100)  as  reported  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  falls  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  defense.  If  I 
am  presented  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee. I  will  veto  it. 

With  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  with  the  limitations  on 
resources  available  for  national  defense,  we 
plan  sut>8tantlal  reductions  In  the  coming 
years  In  the  size  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  To 
provide  forces  capable  of  meeting  future 
challenges  within  the  fiscal  limits  that 
American  taxpayers  can  afford,  we  must 
spend  funds  available  for  national  defense 
with  maximum  efficiency.  There  Is  no  room 
for  pork-barrel  spending  or  politics  as  usual 
In  Congress. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  termi- 
nated the  B-2  Stealth  boml>er  program  that 
is  vital  to  our  defense  In  the  next  century. 
Also,  despite  the  increasing  need  for  effec- 
tive defenses  against  missile  attacks,  the 
Committee  bill  slashes  funding  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  and  especially  the 
important  Brilliant  Pebbles  program.  While 
cutting  funding  for  these  and  other  crucial 
programs,  the  bill  funds  unneeded  items  such 
as  excessive  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  systems.  Finally,  the  bill  pre- 
vents the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Ouard  components  of  the 
armed  forces  needed  for  a  carefully  balanced 
and  effective  force  structure. 

The  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  I  have  agreed  to  limits  on  the  amounts 
which  we  will  spend  in  the  next  few  years  on 
defense.  We  must  spend  these  funds  wisely  if 
we  are  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  armed  forces  needed  to  defend  the  Nation 
and  Its  interests  around  the  globe.  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  produce  a  bill 
that  refleetB  America's  real  defense  needs,  in 
lieu  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  and  Congressmen  Aspln  and  Dickin- 
son. 

Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  it  before: 
in  almost  every  war,  the  United  States 
goes  through  the  same  old  pattern.  In 
time  of  war  there  is  unity.  In  victory, 
we  experience  great  euphoria.  And  then 
after  the  victory,  amnesia  sets  in. 

The  committee  bill  and  some  of  the 
isolationist  burden-sharing  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  offered  fol- 
lowing the  amendment  suggest  some  of 
us  are  even  now  suffering  from  a  col- 
lective amnesia  attack.  Have  we  not 
learned  our  lesson?  Have  we  not 
learned  the  world  is  not  a  big  sensitiv- 
ity training  session  where  we  can  wish 
away  evil  by  repeating  politically  cor- 
rect cliches? 

We  are  told  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative and  the  B-2  cost  too  much.  But 
the  right  weapons  never  cost  too  much. 
It  is  defeat  that  costs  too  much.  It  is 
needless  deaths  in  battle  that  are  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  an  American  popu- 
lation totally  defenseless  against  nu- 
clear missile  attack  that  is  too  dear. 

Remember,  what  we  did  to  the  Iraqi 
Army  can  be  done  to  our  forces  if 
somebody  else  gains  the  technological 
edge  tomorrow.  Stealth  bombers  and 
SDI  are  the  maximum  deterrents  of  the 
future. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee are  patriotic,  dedicated,  knowl- 
edgeable men  and  women  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  But  the  very  struc- 
ture of  this  institution,  fragmented,  in- 
dividualistic, parochial,  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  provide  a  central,  uni- 
fied vision  of  national  defense. 

I  find  myself  in  the  same  boat.  If  we 
were  a  junior  Member  of  Congress,  I 
would  be  out  there  plugging  more  on 
the  Reserve  forces  because  that  is  my 
only  parochial  interest  at  home.  That 
is  the  only  thing  we  have  got.  But  I  am 
a  leader.  I  have  to  take  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  have  to  put  myself 
above  that  parochial  interest,  hope- 
fully to  speak  in  the  national  interest 
as  I  do  today. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  that  one 
question  that  is  really  essential  here.  I 
pray  it  does  not  happen,  but  suppose 
years  from  now  a  Member  of  my  col- 
leagues' or  my  family  has  to  go  to  war 
for  our  national  interest  again?  Will 
my  colleagues  want  the  Armed  Forces 
in  which  he  or  she  serves  forged  by  the 
vision  of  warriors  or  jerry  built  by  the 
tradeoffs  of  a  committee?  Do  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  de- 
serve the  defense  budget  presented  by 
the  President  or  do  they  deserve  a  de- 
fense budget  the  President  says  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  defense, 
an  indictment  all  the  more  damning 
for  its  quiet  understatement? 

Within  the  past  10  days  or  so  we  have 
heard  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  speak  from  the  dias  of  this 
House  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, extolling  the  virtues  of  our 
President,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
our  military  leadership,   and   all   our 


Armed  Forces  for  a  job  well  done  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Why  then  would  we,  as  Congress,  and 
particularly  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  not  want  to  support  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  proven  leadership 
team?  Let  us  give  the  Cheneys  and 
Powells  and  the  American  warriors  of 
the  future  the  kind  of  military  they 
will  need  to  fight  or  deter  the  battles 
of  tomorrow. 

Obviously.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  substitute  that  we  are  of- 
fering here  this  morning. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Colorado     [Mrs. 

SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dickinson  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  the  same 
tired  cold  war  policies  of  the  last  decade.  The 
substitute  appears  drafted  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  elimination  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
sharp  decline  in  Soviet  power,  and  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Rather  than  reciting  a  catalog 
of  each  and  everything  wrong  with  this  sub- 
stitute, i  will  concentrate  on  two  issues: 
women  in  combat  positions  and  Crotone. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  sur- 
prised itself  by  voting  overwhelmingly  for  the 
Byron  amendment  and  for  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  statutory  restriction  on  women  in 
combat  aircraft  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 
Following  the  superb  performance  of  female 
soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  committee  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  permit  women  to  pursue 
every  job  for  which  the  woman  had  the  phys- 
ical and  Intellectual  qualifications  in  the  mili- 
tary. Sex  discrimination  can  no  longer  be  justi- 
fied in  the  military. 

A  vote  for  the  Dickinson  substitute  would  re- 
store the  statutory  exclusion  from  women  In 
combat  aircraft.  A  vote  for  Dickinson  Is  a  vote 
to  maintain  sex  discrimination  in  the  military. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  United  States  money  to  buikj  a 
new  base  at  Crotone,  Italy.  The  administration 
wants  to  spend  S360  million  of  United  States 
money  to  build  a  txand  new  airt)ase  at 
Crotone  to  base  the  aircraft  being  kicked  out 
of  Torrejon,  Spain.  The  House  spoke  loudly 
and  twice  last  year  to  t>lock  all  spending  on 
Crotone.  In  April,  Secretary  Cheney  proposed 
that  15  airbases  in  the  United  States  be 
closed.  I  cannot  explain  to  my  constituents 
why  we  should  spend  money  to  build  a  new 
base  in  Italy,  while  closing  a  base  in  Colorado. 

The  Dickinson  substitute  would  give  the 
green  light  to  building  the  new  base  at 
Crotone.  Rather  than  fighting  this  issue  di- 
rectly, as  I  expected,  Mr.  Dickinson  woukJ 
give  the  go-ahead  for  Crotone  as  part  of  his 
substitute. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  good  reasons  to 
oppose  Dickinson:  B-2,  SDI.  Guard  and  Re- 
serve personnel  levels,  DBOF.  I  urge  its  rejec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  honored  to  be  the  clean-up  hitter  in 
opposition  to  the  Michel-Dickinson- 
Cheney  amendment.  Let  me  point  out 
to  Mr.  Michel,  just  as  to  what  he  said, 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  talent  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Some  of  us 
have  been  here  longer  than  most  serv- 
ice members  serving  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. So  I  certainly  feel  that  we 
do  have  some  abilities  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  experience.  We  have  a 
cross-section  of  Americans  on  that 
committee,  and  we  feel  like  we  have 
done  a  good  job. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  what  President 
Bush  wanted  in  his  defense  bill  is  given 
to  him.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  make 
some  changes.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
drastic  changes  this  amendment  makes 
from  the  committee  bill  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  Dickinson  budget  would  reduce 
the  number  of  Army  National  Guards- 
men and  reservists  by  approximately  30 
percent  over  a  4-year  period,  reduce  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  by  30  percent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
one  in  every  three  Army  Guardsman 
and  reservist  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged, even  though  many  have  just 
returned  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Also  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  one  out  of 
every  three  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve armories  would  have  to  be  closed 
in  Members'  communities  because  of 
the  Dickinson  budget. 

D  1150 

In  the  committee  bill,  we  reduce  the 
end  strength  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
but  not  nearly  what  the  Army  wanted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ironic  that  the 
other  services  did  not  ask  for  the  dras- 
tic cuts  in  their  reserves  that  the 
Army  did. 

Listen  to  this,  and  it  will  shock  you. 
The  Army  asked  for  10.6  percent  reduc- 
tion in  end  strength  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  this  next  fiscal 
year.  Yet  they  would  reduce  the  active 
Army  strength  by  only  7  percent. 

Every  State  will  be  hit,  but  with  the 
reduction  under  the  Dickinson  pro- 
posal, the  States  that  would  be  really 
hit  hardest  would  be  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Texas,  California,  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Wisconsin.  Now,  that  is. just  the 
first  installment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may 
have  been  because  the  Army  was  con- 
cerned with  the  length  of  time  it  took 
to  prepare  the  round  out  brigades  for 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
active  duty  forces  performed  very  ad- 
mirably, as  did  many  National  Guard 
units,  but  the  round  out  brigades  raised 
some  concerns.  It  seems  to  me  that 


some  reductions  in  both  the  active  and 
reserve  components  will  have  to  be 
part  of  the  budget  adjustments.  We  can 
debate  the  right  mix  and  the  rate  of 
the  reductions  in  each  component  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  advisable  to  limit  cuts 
to  just  one  side  of  the  total  force. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time.  The  combat  units 
of  the  National  Guard  were  outstand- 
ing, as  were  the  artillery  units  from 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee.  There  were  some  prob- 
lems with  the  round  out  brigades,  be- 
cause they  should  have  been  manned 
out  with  the  divisions  they  were  as- 
signed to.  The  Defense  Department 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  not  calling 
the  brigades  up  in  August. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  did  in  fact  read  very 
much  about  how  long  it  took  to  acti- 
vate the  round  out  brigades. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  will  cer- 
tainly take  a  look  in  our  committee, 
on  round  out  brigades  but  the  Defense 
Department  is  going  to  have  to  do  a 
better  job  of  using  the  total  force  as  far 
as  Army  is  concerned.  The  other  serv- 
ices did  a  splendid  job  in  implementing 
the  total  force. 

A  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  in 
a  community  is  certainly  an  economic 
boost.  The  best  way  to  spread  around 
defense  spending  is  to  have  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  in  our  dif- 
ferent conununities,  where  those  re- 
servists can  receive  additional  income, 
educational  benefits,  and  serve  his  or 
her  country. 

General  Schwarzkopf  said  in  this 
chamber: 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  were  mag- 
nificent In  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

So  really  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  this  time  to  adopt  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
recommends  $650  million  for  equipment 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Under  the 
amendment,  not  much  new  hardware 
will  go  to  the  Reserve  components,  and 
the  S650  million  will  be  taken  out. 

In  the  past  10  years  this  Congress  has 
really  helped  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
giving  them  new  equipment.  Before 
that,  all  we  got  was  hand  me  downs. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  thinks  that  the  committee  should 
not  have  much  input  into  the  defense 
bill.  I  mentioned  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
made  his  remarks. 

Really,  the  President  got  95  percent 
of  what  he  wanted.  Surely  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  entitled  to 
make  some  changes.  But  the  Dickinson 
amendment  eliminates  the  work  of  the 
subcommittees  and  the  full  committee. 
Certainly  this  House  realizes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  deserves 
some  input. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  Dickinson  amendment.  Let  us  save 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Michel  amerxjment  to 
H.R.  2100,  which  would  restore  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  original  request  for  funding  for 
our  military. 

It  is  clear  that  the  committee  bill  makes  seri- 
ous adjustments  in  Secretary  of  Defense  Che- 
ney's desire  to  emphasize  a  balarx;ed,  high- 
quality  operational  force.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  made  clear  that  he  would  urge  the 
President  to  veto  the  bill  which  the  committee 
has  reported.  Among  other  things,  the  commit- 
tee bill  seeks  to  extend  a  number  of  current 
procurement  programs  that  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  terminate. 

In  noting  my  reservations  about  the  commit- 
tee-reported bill,  I  would  want  to  make  clear 
my  continuing  and  unequivocal  support  for  the 
V-22  Osprey  tiltrotor  program.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  a  vital  program  that  is  supported 
in  both  the  House  and  the  other  body.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  ttie 
Michel  amendment,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
exceptional  program  will  be  preserved  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  auttrorization 
bill,  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  Michel  substitute  to  H.R. 
2100,  the  fiscal  year  1992  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  Michel  substitute  woukj  reinstate 
the  Pentagon's  original  fiscal  year  1992  budg- 
et request. 

I  am  opposed,  atx)ve  all,  to  the  $3.2  billion 
included  in  the  Michel  substitute  to  procure 
four  additional  B-2  Stealth  bombers  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  advance  procurement  for  7 
more.  I  have  worked  very  hard  over  the  past 
16  months  to  terminate  further  production 
funds  for  the  B-2.  The  B-2,  now  projected  to 
cost  S865  million  per  copy,  is  a  plane  we  r^ei- 
ther  need  nor  can  afford. 

H.R.  2100,  as  reported  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  recognizes  that  stealthy 
aircraft  are  important  to  this  Nation's  defense, 
but  directs  the  money  much  more  reasonably: 
to  the  F-117A,  which  proved  itself  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war;  to  the  advanced  tactical  fighter, 
which  has  t)een  the  subject  of  an  intense  and 
rigorous  competition  between  defense  contrac- 
tors; and  the  advanced  cruise  missile.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  bill  retains  SI  .6  t)illion  for 
research  and  development  of  tfie  B-2,  in  order 
to  test  fully  the  15  aircraft  which  we  have  al- 
ready purchased. 

The  Michel  substitute  also  wouW  provide  an 
outrageous  80-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  funding  level  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  It  provkJes  SI. 6  billion  for  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  a  program  to  put  1 ,000  warhead-kill- 
ing rockets  in  space.  Deployment  of  Brilliant 
PetJbles  would  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty  arxi 
realistically  could  not  stop  a  massive  nuclear 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Mk;hel  sub- 
stitute wouW  take  responsibility  arxj  funding 
for  tactk:al  missile  defenses  away  from  tlie 
Army,  whk:h  handled  the  Patriot  program  so 
capably,  and  give  it  to  the  strategk:  defense 
initiative  organization,  whch  tias  already 
frittered  away  S24  billion  with  virtually  nothir>g 
to  show  for  it.  The  Mk:hel  substitute  would  cut 
the  account  for  ground-based  limited  defenses 
of  the  United  States  20  percent  from  the  conv 
mittee  bill. 

Finally,  the  Michel  substitute  would  gut  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  The  Persian 
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fire.  And  those  pilots  will  have  the  maximum 
protection — Stealth. 

The  Persian  Gulf  was  the  proving  ground  for 
Stealth.  It  works.  On  the  battlefield  it  gives  a 
decided  advantage  to  those  who  have  it.  The 
B-2  Is  the  future  of  the  bomber. 

Second,  cost:  Although  almost  every  Mem- 
tier  of  Congress  understands  the  effectiveness 
of  the  B-2.  there  are  many  concerns  about 
the  cost.  The  problem  is  that  we  are  looking 
at  price,  not  value. 

Stealth  is  so  revolutionary  that  cost  compari- 
sons take  on  new  meaning.  The  B-2  will 
change  the  force  structure  of  bombing  mis- 
sions. 

Let's  be  straight  ab)out  this— Stealth  let's 
longrun  costs  to  go  down  while  comtjat  capa- 
bility goes  up. 

We  can't  throw  this  away.  Stealth  saves 
lives,  and  Stealth  saves  money.  Support  the 
Cheney  budget. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
because  I  believe  the  President's  priorities  will 
tjetter  secure  our  national  defense  in  the  years 
ahead. 

One  of  the  President's  key  priorities,  and 
one  that  tragically  has  been  stripped  alto- 
gether from  the  committee  bill,  is  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomt)er.  As  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
B-2  Republican  support  group  and  a  member 
of  the  congressional  B-2  Stealth  caucus,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  B-2  bomtaer.  It  is  indeed 
tragic  that  the  Congress  has  not  always 
worked  together  to  support  projects  that  bene- 
fit our  Nation's  defense. 

For  too  long,  too  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  consistently  opposed  virtually  every 
weapons  advance  that  our  Nation's  engineers 
have  devised.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  out- 
standing performance  of  many  of  those  weap- 
ons in  the  Persian  Gulf  cause  some  Memtjers 
to  reappraise  their  views,  and  that  perhaps  we 
can  work  together  to  save  the  B-2. 

Besides  that  fact  that  the  B-2  Program  gen- 
erates a  significant  numt>er  of  jobs,  I  believe 
the  Stealth  bomber  is  crucial  to  our  future  na- 
tional security.  The  successes  of  the  F-117 
against  Iraq  demonstrated  the  genius  of  the 
Stealth  design,  and  the  war  also  proved  that 
the  technology  of  20  years  ago  is  simply  no 
match  for  the  technology  of  today.  That  trend 
will  continue,  and  the  nation  that  does  not 
continue  moving  forward  will  regret  that  deci- 
sion down  the  road. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  the  B-2  to  our  national  security. 
Stealth  saves  lives,  requires  fewer  aircraft, 
and  thus  less  money  for  the  same  firepower. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  127,  noes  287, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 127 

Alexander 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Allard 

Gilchrest 

Morrison 

Anderson 

Glllmor 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Armey 

Goss 

Paxon 

Baker 

Grandy 

Petri 

Ballenerer 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Barrett 

Hammerschmldt 

Rams  tad 

Bate  man 

Hancock 

Rhodes 

Bentley 

Hansen 

Riggs 

Bereuter 

Hastert 

Ritter 

BiUrakls 

Hefley 

RoberU 

Bliley 

Herger 

Rohrabacher 

Boehlert 

Hobson 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Boehner 

HoUoway 

Schaefer 

Broomfield 

Houghton 

Schiff 

Bunnln^ 

Huckaby 

Schulze 

Burton 

Hunter 

Shaw 

Callahan 

Hyde 

Shuster 

Campbell  (CA) 

Inhofe 

Skeen 

Campbell  (CO) 

Ireland 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Chandler 

Johnson  (CT) 

Smith  (OR) 

dinger 

Kolbe 

Smith  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kyi 

Solomon 

Combest 

Lagomarsino 

Spence 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Steams 

Cox  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stump 

Crane 

Llghtfoot 

Sundquist 

Cunningham 

Livingston 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Torres 

DeLay 

Martin 

Upton 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rogers  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley  against. 
Mr.  Roth  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Messrs.  BENNETT,  HOYER.  WAX- 
MAN,  PARKER,  and  AuCOESf  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  during  House  roll- 
call  No.  99.  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
reflect  that  if  I  had  been  here,  I  would 
have  noted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  99,  the 
vote  on  the  Dickinson  amendment. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATIOI 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  urv 
avoidably  detained  during  the  vote  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  substitute  Defense  bill  amend- 
ment earlier  this  afternoon,  my  vote  was  not 
registered.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
been  recorded  as  voting  "rx)." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  rollcall  vote  No.  99,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  my  office. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  committee  and 
voted  against  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  in  order  to  explain 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  take  a  few 
moments  and  explain  the  schedule  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here.  We  are 
going  to  rise  right  here  for  just  a  mo- 
ment because  we  need  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  will  just  take  a  moment. 

We  will  then  come  back  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  When  we 
come  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  order  of  the  procedure 
under  the  defense  bill  will  first  be  60 
minutes  of  general  debate  on  burden 
sharing.  Then  we  will  have  a  series  of 
amendments.  There  will  be  40  minutes 
of  debate,  and  then  a  vote  on  the 
Schroeder  amendment;  40  minutes  of 
debate  and  a  vote  on  the  Frank  amend- 
ment: 40  minutes  of  debate  and  a  vote 
on  the  Dorgan  amendment;  40  minutes 
of  debate  and  a  vote  on  the  Bryant 
amendment;  and  then  a  10-minute  de- 
bate and  a  vote  on  the  Mrazek  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  wondering  if  our  chairman  could 
give  us  some  indication  of  whether  he 
believes  all  of  the  time  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  I  believe  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Durbdj, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2100)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.  CON. 
RES.  121,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1992 

Mr.  PANETTA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
121)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991  and  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
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for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995. 
and  1996. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  102-69) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121),  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995,  and  1996,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  resolution  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SECTION  1.  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992,  including  the  ap- 
propriate budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1993, 
1994,  1995.  and  1996.  as  required  by  section  301 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990). 

SBC.  i.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995. 
and  19%: 

(1)  Federal  revesues.—<A)  The  rec- 
ommended levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $850,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  S909.800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $966,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,025,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,079,800,000,000. 

(B)  The  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 

(C)  The  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal  reve- 
nues are  as  follows: 

FisccU  year  1992:  $82,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $88,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $94,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $100,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $107,100,000,000. 

(2)  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY.— The  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,269,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,272,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,300,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,341,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,407,400,000,000. 

(3)  Budget  outlays.— The  appropriate  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,201,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $1,212,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,234,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,209,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,276,900,000,000. 

(4)  Deficits.— The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $351,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $302,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $268,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $183,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $197,100,000,000. 
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(5)  Public  debt. 
the  public  debt  an 

Fiscal  year  1992 
Fiscal  year  1993. 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 

(6)  Direct  LOis 
priate  levels  of  tofpl 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992. 
Fiscal  year  1993. 
Fiscal  year  1994. 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 

(7)  PRIMARY 
MENTS.—The 

loan  guarantee  .. 
Fiscal  year  1992. 
Fiscal  year  1993. 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 

(8)  SECOSDARY 
MESTS.—The 

ary  loan  guaran 
Fiscal  year  1992 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 
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SEC.  3.  DEBT 

err. 

The  amounts  ofUhe 
subject  to  limitatit  n 
Fiscal  year  1992  ' 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 
DlSPLAy 
TRV 


$15. 400.000. 000. 
il4. 600. 000. 000. 
S15.500.000.000. 
$15,600,000,000. 
$15,800,000,000. 
LOAN      GVARASTEE      COMMIT- 

applppriate  levels  of  new  primary 
coJTimifments  are  as  follows: 

$114,200,000,000. 

$118,000,000,000. 

$121,400,000,000. 

$125,600,000,000. 

$129,800,000,000. 

LoAS  Guarantee  Com.vit- 
app\opriate  levels  of  new  second- 
commitments  are  as  follows: 

$83,800,000,000. 

$87,200,000,000. 

$90,700,000,000. 

$94,400,000,000. 

$98,100,000,000. 

AS  A  tlEASURE  OF  DEFI- 


t(e 


SEC.     4. 


US-.' 


SBt  UTUTY. 


Ad 
Enforcem  rnt 
th; 
Ttust 


The  balances  o 
funds  are  as  follo\  us; 
Fiscal  year  1992 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  19% 

SEC.  S.  SOCIAL 

(a)  Social   . 
poses  of  Senate 
sional  Budget 
Budget  Enfort 
of  revenues  of 
VOTS  Insurance  . 
ability  Insurance 

Fiscal  year  199:^ 
Fiscal  year  799J 
Fiscal  year  199< 
Fiscal  year  199i 
Fiscal  year  199(i 

(b)  Social 
of  Senate  en, . 
Budget  Act  of 
Enforcement  Act 
lays  of  the  Fi 
surance  Trust  . 
Insurance  Trust  .. 

Fiscal  year  199'. : 
Fiscal  year  199i : 
Fiscal  year  199^ 
Fiscal  year  199i 
Fixal  year  199( 
SEC.  S.  MAJOR 

The  Congress 
appropriate  le 
budget  outlays 
primary  loan  s 
secondary  loan 
cal  years  1992  t 
tional  category 
(1)  Sational  i 
Fiscal  year  199. '. 
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The  appropriate  levels  of 

as  follows: 

$3,982,200,000,000. 

U, 353, 200. 000. 000. 

$4,696,600,000,000. 

U, 955, 800, 000, 000. 

$5,226,600,000,000. 
OBLIGATIONS.— The  appro- 
new  direct  loan  obligations 


increase  in  the  public  debt 

are  as  follows: 
$415,000,000,000. 
$371,000,000,000. 
$343,400,000,000. 
$259,200,000,000. 
$270,800,000,000. 

OF    FEDERAL    RBTIREHENT 
FUND  BALANCES. 
the  Federal  retirement  trust 


$875,500,000,000. 

$1,013,800,000,000. 

$1,167,500,000,000. 

$1,335,900,000,000. 

$1,517,700,000,000. 
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SEi^uRiTY  Revenues.— For  pur- 
for cement  under  the  Congres- 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  1990).  the  amounts 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
Trust  Fund  are  as  follows: 
$318,800,000,000. 
$341,000,000,000. 
$365,200,000,000. 
$389,700,000,000. 
Ul  5. 600. 000. 000. 
SEcijRiTY  Outlays.— For  purposes 
enforcement  under  the  Congressional 
(as  amended  by  the  Budget 
of  1990),  the  amounts  of  out- 
Fedeial  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
Fi  nd  and  the  Federal  Disability 
I  'und  are  as  follows: 
$246,800,000,000. 
$257,200,000,000. 
$266,800,000,000. 
$276,000,000,000. 
$284,700,000,000. 
FVhiCnONAL  CATEGORIES. 

d  rtermines  and  declares  that  the 

levels   of  new   budget   authority, 

direct  loan  obligations,  riew 

guarantee  commitments,  and  new 

!  uarantee  commitments  for  fis- 

thi  ough  1996  for  each  major  func- 

a  e. 

D(  fense  (050): 


(A)  Sew  budget  authority,  $290,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $295,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $290,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $291,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21 ,900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $7,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,100,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary   loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

FUcal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  (300): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S20, 500, 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S20, 100. 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S20, 200. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  SI 9, 800, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S20, 400, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S20. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S20. 900. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S2 1,400. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S22, 400, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S17, 000,000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S7, 500, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, S8, 200, 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S19, 100, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  SI 5, 600, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S7, 300, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, S7, 600. 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S17. 100. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S7, 100, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S7, 800, 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S17. 800. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 3. 100. 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S6, 800, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, S7, 800, 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 3, 800. 000. 000. 

(B)  OuUays.  SI 2. 500. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  S6. 800, 000. 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, S7, 800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S105,9OO,0OO.0O0. 

(B)  Outlays,  S104,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  S2. 600, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S66. 600, 000. 000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S83, 400. 000. 000. 
Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S57. 500. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S53. 800, 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  S2, 700. 000. 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. S69. 200. 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S86, 800, 000, 000. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S38, 500, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S30, 100, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2. 800, 000. 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
menU,  S71, 800, 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  S90, 200, 000, 000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S20. 900. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -S4 2. 100. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S2. 900, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S74. 500, 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S93, 900, 000, 000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S17, 700, 000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -SSS, 400, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S3. 000. 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, S77. 300. 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, S97, 600, 000, 000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S34, 600, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S33. 700. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S37. 800. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S35, 300. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S39, 900, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S34, 700, 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S42. 300. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S35. 300. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SIOO.000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S45. 300. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S37. 700. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S100,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(9)    Community    and    Regional    Development 
(450): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S6, 100, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S6, 700, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SI, 300. 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 


Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6, 300, 000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S6, 400. 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI. 400.000.000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. S400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6. 200. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S6, 000. 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SI, 400, 000, 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S400,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S6. 300. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S6. 100. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SI. 500. 000. 000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S400,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S6. 500. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S6, 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SI  ,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, S400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(10)  Education,   Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S53, 100, 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S47, 900, 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   cormnit- 
ments,  SI 3, 200, 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S52. 600. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S50. 600. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   corramt- 
ments.  SI 3. 300. 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5 1.400. 000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  M9. 000, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. SI  3. 600. 000. 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S5 1.800. 000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S49. 200. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. S14. 000. 000, 000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  19%: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  S53, 400,000, 000. 

(B)  Outlays,  S47, 500, 000, 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. S14.300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S83.100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S83. 300. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. S300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $100,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $241,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $198,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $100,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $254,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $207,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $100,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $266,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $216,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $100,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $900,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $18,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $900,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $19,800,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $800,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $19,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $800,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $20,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $800,000,000. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $21,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
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Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $235,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $235,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $253,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $253,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New    primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $268,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $268,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee    commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $280,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $280,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $292,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $292,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  interest 
on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $312,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1993:  $337,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994:  $357,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $369,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  19%:  $380,700,000,000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary   loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,500,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan   guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
(A)  Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$34,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$33,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New   primary    loan    guarantee   commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority ,  -$33,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$33,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SEC.  7.  SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS 

(a)  Sense  of  the  congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  sell  assets  to  nongovernment 
buyers:  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  asset  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not  re- 
duce the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT— For  purposes  of 
allocations  and  points  of  order  under  sections 
302,  311,  601,  602,  and  605  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
the  amounts  realized  from  asset  sales  or  prepay- 


ments of  loans  shall  not  be  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee and  shall  not  be  scored  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  or  reve- 
nues under  section  302.  311.  601,  602,  604,  or  60S 
of  that  Act. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepayment  of 
a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  rneaning  as  under 
section  250(0(21)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (as 
amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepayment  of 
a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales  mandated  by 
law  before  September  18.  1987.  and  routine,  on- 
going asset  sales  and  loan  prepayments  at  levels 
consistent  with  agency  operations  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

SEC.  a.  ACCOUNTING  TREATMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SB- 
CURITT  REVENUES. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  levels  in  section  5  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  are  consist- 
ent with  the  assumption  that  if  the  Congress 
adopts  legislation  to  provide  for  a  more  gradual 
period  of  transition  to  the  changes  in  benefit 
computation  rules  enacted  in  the  Social  Security 
amendments  of  1977  as  such  changes  apply  to 
workers  born  in  years  after  1916  and  before  1927 
(and  related  beneficiaries),  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion affecting  these  levels  in  section  5,  that  such 
legislation  shall  include  other  changes  to  Social 
Security  outlays  and  revenues  to  ensure  that 
the  annual  Social  Security  surpluses  that  accrue 
to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  are  not  re- 
duced. 

(b)  ACCOUNTING  Treatment.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  resolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  allocations  and  points  of  order 
under  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Congressio  lal 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  the  levels  of  Social  Security 
outlays  and  revenues  for  this  resolution  shall  be 
the  baseline  levels. 

(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Social  Security  revenues"  and 
"Social  Security  outlays"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  under  title  HI  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974; 
and 

(2)  no  provision  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon,  involving  a  change  in  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  treated 
as  affecting  the  amount  of  Social  Security  reve- 
nues unless  such  provision  changes  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

SEC.  9.  DEFICrr-NEUTRAL  RESERVE  FUND  FOR 
FAMILY  AND  ECONOMIC  SECURTTy 
INTIUTIVES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUMMIT  AGREE- 
MENT. 

(a)  INITIATIVES  To  Improve  the  Health  and 
Nutrition  of  Children  and  To  Provide  for 
Services  To  Protect  Children  and  Strength- 
en F a. Ml  lies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  commit- 
tees for  legislation  that  increases  funding  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  nutrition  of  children  and 
to  provide  for  services  to  protect  children  and 
strengthen  families  within  such  a  committee's 
jurisdiction  if  such  a  committee  or  the  committee 
of  conference  on  such  legislation  reports  such 
legislation,  if,  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of 
such  legislation  are  not  included  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  will  not  increase  the  deficit  (by 
virtue  of  either  contemporaneous  or  previously 
passed  deficit  reduction)  in  this  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  will  not  increase  the  total 
deficit  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
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the  submission  of  a  conference 
legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Senate  may  file  with  the  Sen- 
revised  cUlocations  under  sec- 
602(a)  arui  revised  functional 
to  carry   out  this  sub- 
allocations,  functional  lev- 


nc  ease  i 


thi 


the 


aggi  egates 


re\  ised  i 


els.  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  as  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  aggre- 
gates contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)     REPORTING     REVISED     ALLOCATIONS.— The 

appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  302(b) 
and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  Expand  Access  to  Early  Childhood  De- 
velopment Services  For  Low-Income  Pre- 
schoolers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  commit- 
tees for  direct  spending  legislation  that  in- 
creases funding  to  expand  access  to  early  child- 
hood development  services  for  low-income  pre- 
schoolers within  suck  a  committee's  jurisdiction 
if  suck  a  committee  or  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  suck  legislation  reports  suck  legisla- 
tion, if.  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  legis- 
lation are  not  included  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  the  enactment  of  suck  leg- 
islation will  not  increase  tke  deficit  (by  virtue  of 
either  contemporaneous  or  previously  passed 
deficit  reduction)  in  this  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  mil  not  increase  tke  total  deficit 
for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1992  tkrougk  1996. 

(2)  REVISED  allocations.— Upon  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  suck  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
is  submitted),  tke  Ckairman  of  the  Committee  on 
tke  Budget  of  tke  Senate  may  file  uiitk  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  and  602(a)  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. Such  revised  allocations,  functional  lev- 
els, and  aggregates  skall  be  considered  for  tke 
purposes  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  as  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  aggre- 
gates contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sections  302(b) 
and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(e)  To  Fund  Surface  Transportation.- 

(1)  In  general.— Budget  authority  and  out- 
lays may  be  allocated  to  a  committee  or  commit- 
tees for  legislation  tkat  increases  funding  for 
surface  transportation  within  such  a  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  if  such  a  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  such  legislation  reports 
such  legislation,  if.  to  the  extent  tkat  tke  costs 
of  such  legislation  are  not  included  in  this  con- 
current resolution  on  tke  budget,  tke  enactment 
of  such  legislation  will  not  increase  tke  deficit 
(by  virtue  of  either  contemporaneous  or  pre- 
viously-passed deficit  reduction)  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  will  not  increase 
the  total  deficit  for  tke  period  of  fiscal  years 
1992  tkrougk  1996. 

(2)  Revised  allocations.— Upon  tke  report- 
ing of  legislation  pursuant  to  paragrapk  (1). 
and  again  upon  tke  submission  of  a  conference 
report  on  suck  legislation  (if  a  conference  report 
is  submitted),  tke  Ckairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  unth  the  Sen- 
ate appropriately  revised  allocations  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  and  602(a)  and  revised  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. Suck  revised  allocations,  functional  lev- 
els, and  aggregates  skall  be  considered  for  tke 
purposes  of  tke  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  as  allocations,  functional  levels,  and  aggre- 
gates contained  in  this  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(3)  Reporting  revised  allocations.— The 
appropriate  committee  may  report  appropriately 
revised  allocations  pursuant  to  sectioris  302(b) 
and  602(b)  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 


SEC.  10.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  a  surtax 
on  tke  income  of  millionaires  is  enacted,  tken 
tke  revenue  generated  by  such  a  surtax  leill  be 
used  to  offset  a  commensurate  increase  in  direct 
tax  assistance  to  families,  which  will  incltide  in- 
creasing dependent  exemptions  and  tax  credits 
for  children. 
SBC.  11.  VETERANS' PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  veterans'  programs  are  a  top  national  pri- 
ority and  tkat  tkere  are  critical  needs,  particu- 
larly in  tke  area  of  veterans  medical  care  which 
must  be  addressed:  and 

(2)  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  should, 
while  acting  within  tke  limits  of  tke  discre- 
tionary caps,  give  maximum  consideration  to 
veterans'  benefit  programs. 

SEC.  12.  REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AGGREGATES 
AND  ALLOCATIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

(a)  General  Authority.— To  ensure  that  en- 
forcement of  tke  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  in  tke  House  of  Representatives  is  consist- 
ent witk  the  discretionary  caps  and  pay-as-you- 
go  provisions  of  tke  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990,  tke  Ckairman  of  tke  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
submit  to  the  House  revised  budget  aggregates 
for  fiscal  year  1991  and  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(b)  Budget  Aggregates  and  Allocations.— 
Revised  budget  aggregates  and  revised  alloca- 
tions submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered,  in  the  House,  for  purposes  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  as  budg- 
et aggregates  and  allocations  contained  in  tke 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
tke  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  Effect  on  Subdivisions  and  the  Consid- 
eration OF  MEASURES.— If  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives submits  to  tke  House  revised  budget 
aggregates  and  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  committees  of  tke  House  skall  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  subdivisions  of  suck  allocations 
under  section  302(b)  of  tke  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  in  the  House,  with  respect  to  measures  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority,  new  entitlement 
authority,  or  new  credit  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1991— 

(A)  section  302(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  skall  not  apply:  and 

(B)  tke  references  in  sections  302(f)  and 
401(b)(2)  to  allocations  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  tke  re- 
vised allocations  under  section  302(a)  as  filed  by 
tke  Ckairman. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  resolution. 

Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Richard  Gephardt, 

James  L.  Oberstar. 

Frank  J.  Guarini, 

Dick  Durbin. 

Mike  Espy, 

Dale  E.  Kildee, 

Anthony  C.  Beilenson, 

Jerry  Huckaby. 

Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jim  Sasser, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Simon. 
Wyche  Fowler, 
Managers  on  tke  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing' votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121)  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1991  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1992, 


1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution  struck  out  all  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion after  the  resolving  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  text. 


The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  resolution  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

EiXPLANATION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  tables  show  the  functional 
allocations  and  budget  aggregates  included 
in  the  conference  agreement  over  5  years.  In 
addition,  a  table  follows  that  breaks  out 
credit  amounts  by  function. 


CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  1992  RESOLUTION,  BY  FUNCTION 

(Dollars  m  billions) 


Function 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


050  National  detensc: 

Budget  authonty  .. 

Outlays 

150  International  alfairs: 

Budget  autlionty  .. 

Outlays 


250  Space,  science  and  technoloo: 

Budget  juttionty , 

Outlays 

270  Ener0: 

Budget  authonty „ 

Outlays 

300  Natural  resources: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

350  Agnculture: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 


370  Comrrrerce.  housing  credit: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

400  Transportation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

450  Community,  regional  dewlopmcnt: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

500  Education: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

550  Health: 

Budget  authonty _ 

Outlays „... 

570  Medicare: 

Budget  authonty  

Outlays , 

600  Income  secunty: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

650  Social  Secunty: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

700  Veterans 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays , 

750  Aministration  of  justict: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

800  General  gowmment: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays _ -.... 

900  Net  Interest: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays , 

Gross  Interest  (non-aild): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

920  Allowances: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays „. 

950  Oflsetting  receipts: 

Budget  authonty _ 

Outlays _ 


Total,  conference  agreemenl: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 

Rewnues 


Deficit 

Debt  subject  to  I 


Social  Secunty: 
Outlays  .... 
Revenues 
Surplus 


NWENOUM— CONSOUOATED  TOTALS 


Postal  Sennce  Outlqs 
Consolidated  total: 

Outlays  

Revenues  

Deficit 


2908 
2953 

21.9 
17.9 

17.1 
16.S 

i2 

4.5 

19.5 
19.4 

22.4 
17.0 

1059 
1049 

346 
33.7 

61 
67 

53.1 
47.9 

til 
S3J 

1201 
116.9 

2222 
1803 

5.9 
84 

343 

34.0 

13.7 
13.6 

l\i 
12.2 

235.4 
2354 

(312.8) 
(312.8) 

-2 
-13i 


iUS 

31Bi 

72.0 

-4 

1,4480 

1,1692 

278.8 


2909 
292.0 

22.0 
181 

17.8 
17.1 

71 
5.7 

205 

20.1 

191 
156 

575 
538 

378 
35.3 

6.3 
64 

52.6 
S0.6 

93.0 
92.7 

131.5 
128.3 

2302 
188.5 

6.5 
9.1 

35.7 
35.4 

14.3 
14.2 

119 
12.9 

253.0 
253.0 

(337  9) 
(337  9) 

0 

-1.5 


2891 
291.3 

214 
19.1 

17.5 
16.8 

7.3 
5.8 

20.2 
198 

171 
14.1 

385 
30.1 

39.9 
34.7 

6.2 
60 

514 
490 

1021 
100.9 

145.5 
141.9 

2412 
198.0 

71 
97 

35.8 
37.0 

14.1 
14.0 

11.5 
\23 

2688 
2688 

(357.0) 
(3570) 

0 
-1.0 


2920 
292.2 


21.6 
19.7 


177 
17.1 


6.8 
5.0 


204 
202 


17.8 
131 


20.5 
-42.1 


42J 
35.2 


63 
6.1 


518 
492 


112  2 
110.9 


1618 
1574 


2541 
207J 


7.7 
10.4 


364 

36.2 


14J 
14.2 


11.7 
12.7 


2804 
3804 


(369  9) 
(3699) 


0 
-1.7 


2572 

341.0 

83.8 

16 

1.4709 
1.2508 

2201 


2668 
3652 
984 
-14 

1.499.8 

U315 

1683 


2760 
3897 
113  7 
-IJ 

1.4818 

1.4154 

684 


300.6 
297.7 

22.3 

209 

182 
18.1 

67 

5.0 

209 
21.4 

13i 
125 

17  7 
-384 

45.3 
377 

6.5 
62 

53.4 
47.5 

124J 
123.7 

180.9 
176.4 

2669 
216.9 

84 

112 

370 
359 

147 
15.1 

12.1 
137 

292.5 
292.5 

(380.7) 
(380  7) 

0 
-1.2 


-34.4 

-33.1 

-35.0 
-35.2 

-33  9 
-339 

-34.5 
-34  5 

-35.0 
-35.0 

1^693 
1.2016 
8504 

1.2727 

1.2121 

9098 

1.3008 

1.2344 

966.3 

1.3417 
1,2011 
1,0257 

1.4074 
U769 
1,0718 

3512 

3023 

2681 

1834 

1971 

3,9812 

4.35i2 

4.69&e 

4.955J 

5,2266 

284.7 
415.6 
1309 

.1 

1.5617 

1.49S4 

66.3 
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CONFERENCE  IGREEMENT  CREDIT  SUMMARY 

In  gillmtis  ot  Oollarsl 


Function  150 

Diren  loans 

Pnminr  tuarantecs 

Secsndanr  (uarantecs 
Function  270 

Direct  loans    

Pnmaiy  luaranttes 
Function  3S0: 

Direct  loans     

Pnmani  (uarantecs 
Function  370 

Direct  loans 

Pnmani  tuarantees 

Secondanr  tuarantees 
Function  40O  Direct  loans 
Function  450 

Direct  loans  

Pnmarf  (uarantees 
Function  500:  Pnmanr 

tees 
Function  550  Pnmary  tuai 

lees 
Function  600  Direct  kians 
Function  700 

Jirect  loans  

Pnmai)  (uarantees 


(uai  m 


Total: 


Direct  loans 
Pnmai)  luarfn 
tees 

Secondary 


(u  iran- 


DISCRETIONARY  LEVELS  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
1992 

IC80  Istimates.  dollars  m  billionsl 


DISCRniONMY  SPENOIW 
BY  FUNCTION 

050  Detense 

Budiel  auttionty 
Outlays 
150  International  Atfairs: 
Budget  authonty 

Outlays       

Domestic 
250  Space,  science,  tecli- 
noloo 

Budtet  auinonly 
Outlays 
270  Energy 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays       

300  FnvKonment 

Budget  autnonty 
Outlays 
350  Agnculture 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
370  Coflimeice  housing 
credit 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
400  Transportation 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
450  Comm  .  regional  dew 
opment 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
500  Education 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
550  Health 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
570  Medcare 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
600  Ixome  Secunty 
Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
650  Social  Secunty 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
700  Veterans 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
750  tdministration  ol  |U!  - 
tee 

Budge*  authonty 
Outlays 
800  Geoefal  gonenimenl 
Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
920  «lo«ances 

Budget  authonty 
Outlays 
950  Ottset  receipts 

Budget  authonty 
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1992      1993      1994       1995      1996 


1.7 

7.0 

4 

13 
.4 

7  5 
82 

26 
666 
83.4 


13 
3 


1.8 

U 

4 

1.4 
2 

73 
76 

27 
692 
868 


14 
4 


1.8 

7.5 

5 

15 
3 

71 

78 

28 
718 
902 


14 
4 


1.9 

7.8 

5 

15 
.3 

68 
78 

29 
745 
939 

1 

15 
4 


2.0 
81 

.5 

15 
3 

68 
78 

30 

77  3 

976 

1 

15 
4 


DISCRETIONARY  LEVELS  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
1992— Continued 

(CBO  estimates,  dollars  m  billions] 

House  Senate  Conference 

passed  passed  agreement 


132       133       13  6       14  0       14  3 


9 
182 


9 
198 


197       20  5       21 3 


154  156  155  156  158 
114.2  1180  1214  125  6  129  8 
83  8       87  2       90  7       94  4       981 


House 
passed 


Senate 
passed 


Conference 
agreement 


2914 
2958 


218 
I9.t 


177 
16.7 


6.4 
54 


19.7 
19.6 


34 
34 


3,4 
30 


145 
334 


291.4 
2958 


222 
19J 


165 
162 


5.6 
5.2 


19.8 
20.0 


36 
35 


36 
32 


13.8 
332 


2914 
2958 


21  e 

198 


171 
165 


6.4 

53 


198 
19  7 


3.5 
35 


36 
32 


145 
334 


59 
6  1 

58 
61 

59 
61 

358 
335 

389 
344 

37.8 
341 

19  5 
186 

193 
18.4 

195 
185 

28 
27 

26 
2  6 

28 
27 

315 
296 


0 
25 


15.5 
154 


139 
140 

10.4 
10.9 

0 
-26 


319 
304 


0 
23 


15  5 
154 


129 
132 


Mi 
113 


-12 
-35 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  FOR  1992— Continued 

(Dollars  in  millions) 


Outlays 


-  3 


Subtotal,  domes- 
tic 
Budget  au- 
thonty , 
Outlays  , 

Total,  discre- 
tionary: 
Budget  au- 
thonty ,, 
Outlays 


2000  2000  2000 

2119  2119  2119 


513.1  5135  5131 

5275  5275  527  5 


The  conferees  note  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  within  the  dis- 
cretionary spending  limits  in  all  categories 
in  all  years.  Likewise,  both  resolutions  met 
the  i)ay-as-you-go  requirement  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  The  conference  agreement  also 
meets  these  limits  and  requirements  in  all 
years. 

The  functional  distribution  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  the  out-years  is  not 
intended  to  foreclose  decisions  on  the  appro- 
priate level  of  discretionary  funding  in  any 
given  function. 

Allocations  Among  Committees 

Sections  302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the 
Congressonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  amended 
by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990)  re- 
quire the  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying a  conference  report  on  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  to  include  an 
allocation,  based  upon  that  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  recommended  in  the  conference  re- 
port, of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  out- 
lays, total  new  budget  authority,  entitle- 
ment authority  (for  the  House  only),  and  So- 
cial Security  outlays  (for  the  Senate  only) 
among  each  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  legislation  providing  those 
amounts.  Section  602  further  requires  this  al- 
location to  include  all  years  covered  by  the 
resolution,  as  well  as  the  total  for  all  those 
years.  These  allocations  provide  the  basis  for 
congressional  enforcement  of  the  resolution 
through  points  of  order  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  These  allocations  follow: 

SENATE  COMMIHEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  FOR  1992 

[Dollars  m  millions] 


Committee 

Direct  spendin 

Budget  au- 
thonty 

g  lunsdiction 
Outlays 

Entitlements  funded  in 
annual  appropnations 

Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration 

Veterans  Affairs 

Select  Indian  Af- 
fairs   

Small  Business  . 

Not  allocated  to 
commodities 

Total 

45 
1.646 

482 

300 

-  239,426 
1.269.300 

170 
1.539 

483 

-146 

-241.132 
1.201.600 

17.101 

17,073 

135.105 

124.707 

SENATE  COMMIHEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY  AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  FOR  1992-96 

[Dollars  in  millions! 


Committee 


Agnculture.  Nutntion.  and 

Forestry 

Amed  Sennces  , 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an 
Atfairs  

Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation    

Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources   

Environment  and  Public 
IKorlis  

Finance  

Foreign  Relations  

Governmental  Affairs  

Judiciaiy  

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Rules  and  Administration 

Veterans  Atfairs  

Select  Indian  Atfairs 

Small  Business  


Direct  spending  juns- 

Entitlements 

diction 

funded  in 

annual 

Budget 
authonty 

Outlays 

Budget 
author- 
ity 

Outlays 

76.631 

54.849 

104.604 

55,601 

268.841 

198.918 

0 

0 

243.115 

87,591 

0 

0 

12.686 

962 

2.765 

2,746 

8.289 

6.771 

237 

237 

111.328 

9,639 

0 

0 

2.829.397 

2,808.129 

591.260 

590,124 

55.676 

53.580 

0 

0 

414.982 

267.865 

750 

750 

9.744 

10.125 

865 

861 

24.423 

20.882 

26.404 

23,649 

207 

464 

0 

0 

7.679 

7,822 

90.933 

90,734 

2.567 

2,501 

0 

0 

787 

-1.096 

0 

0 

SENATE  COMMIHEE  REVENUE  AND  OUTUY  ALLOCATIONS 
FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  301(a) 
OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
1992-96 

IDollars  in  millions) 

Conlernce  agreement 


1992 


5-P 


Direct  spending 


Outlays. 

Finance  Committee  284,348  1,592,450 

Unassigned  to  committee -  37,548  -  260,950 

Subtotal,  outlays  246,800  1,331,500 

Revenues 318,800  1,830,300 


Committee         Budget  au- 
thority 


319 
298 


0 
25 


155 
154 


134 
134 


104 

10  9 


-  2 
-26 


-18 


Appropriations 

Agnculture,  Nu- 
tntion, and 
Forestiy 

Amied  Services 

Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and 
Urtian  Affairs 

Commerce, 
Science,  and 
Transportation 

Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Re- 
sources   

Environemnt  and 
Public  W0.I1S 

Finance  

Fomr  "><>- 
tens  

(knenimettt  M- 
fairs  

ludiciaiy 

labor  and 
Human  Re- 
souices  


721.617 


19,780 
49,494 


107,100 
2,342 

1,654 

17,893 
491,243 

12.174 

73,598 
2.758 

6.601 


lunsdiction      Entitlements  funded  m 
annual  appropnations 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H.  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLXA- 

Outiays       Bujtgeuu-       g^,,,^  ^^^^  ^^  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 

MinEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC   602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
5  9(,g       With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits" 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


730.848      

14,377  14,715 

36.297     

99,810     _ 

174  485 

1,256  60 

96746 


1,787 
487,336 


482 

60 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment au- 
thonty 


11,159 


48,540 
2,397 


6.723 


50O 
157 


5.339 


500 
155 


4.126 


APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 

050  National  defense  

150  hitemational  atfairs 

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

350  Agnculture  

370  Commen:e  and  housing 

credit 

400  Transportation  

450  Community  and  regional 

development 


164 
154 


1.896 
9.293 


42 

537 


164 

154 

1,967 
636 

4,041 
540 


May  21,  1991 
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CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H.  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MinEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits" 

(h  millions  of  dollarsl 


Budget 
authonty 


Outlays 


SOO  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  seiv- 

ices  10.520 

550  Health  62.483 

570  Medicare  37.158 

600  Income  security 61.488 

650  Social  Secunly 41 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 

services    16.797 

750  Administration  ol  Justice  288 

800  General  government  6.742 

900  Net  interest  110 

Subtotal  

Oiscietionary  appropriations  action 
(assumed  legislation); 

050  National  defense  

150  International  affairs  

250  General  science,  space, 
and  technology  

270  Energy   

300  Natural  resouicts  and 
environment  

350  Agriculture  

370  Commerce  and  housing 
credit  

400  Transportation  

450  Community  and  regional 
development  

SOO  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  sen- 
ices  

550  Health  

570  Medicare  

600  Income  secunty 

650  Social  security 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 
services  

750  Administration  of  Justice 

800  General  government  

920  Allowances 

950  Undistributed  offsetting 
receipts  

Subtotal  

Discretionary  action  by  other  com- 
mittees (assumed  entitlement 
legislation) 
500    Education,  training, 
employment,  and  social 

services  

700  Veterans  benefits  and 
services  

Subtotal  

Committee  total  

agriculujre  committee 

Current  level  (enacted  la*): 

150    International  affairs  .... 

270    Energy   

300  Natural  resouices  and 
environment  

350    Agriculture  

400    Transportation 

450    Community  and  re- 
gional de«lopment  

600    Income  security  

800    General  government 

900    Net  interest 

Subtotal  

Committee  total  

ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

050    National  defense 11.471 

500    Education,  training, 
employment,  and  social 

services  4 

600    Income  secunty 37.805 

700  Veterans  benefits  and 
services  

Subtotal  

Committee  total     . 

BANKING  FINANCE.  AND  URBAN 
AfTAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 

150    International  affairs  ....  0 


11.473 


3 
24.649 


Entitle- 
ment au- 
thority 


9.302 

0 

63.401 

0 

38.158 

0 

61.351 

0 

41 

0 

16.817 

0 

280 

0 

6.742 

0 

110 

0 

207.713 

202.705 

0 

291.361 
21.773 

295.800 
19.751 

0 
0 

17.077 
6.385 

16.485 
5.326 

0 
0 

19.767 
3.481 

19.704 
3.459 

0 
0 

3,582 
14.507 

3.221 
33.410 

0 
0 

5.948 

6,072 

0 

37.793 

19.503 

2.758 

31.865 

0 

34,088 
18.521 

2.744 
29.801 

2.540 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.530 
13,388 
10.428 
-233 

15.405 

13.375 

10.898 

-2.642 

0 
0 
0 
0 

-1.800 

-500 

0 

513.113 

527.458 

0 

307 

249 

0 

484 

436 

0 

791 

686 

0 

721.617 

730.848 

0 

0 
186 

-433 

!07 

0 
0 

509 

18.866 

38 

524 

13.116 

38 

0 

11.360 

0 

0 

0 

321 

0 

853 

0 

322 

0 

0 

1.013 

321 

110 

19.920 

14.527 

12.804 

19.920 

14.527 

12.804 

0 
24.649 


196 

165 

165 

49.476 

36.291 

24.836 

49.476 

36.291 

24.836 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H  CON  RES.  121.  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MIHEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1992-Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits ' 

lln  millions  of  dollars] 


-1,069 


Budget 
authonty 

Outlays 

Entitle- 
ment au- 
thority 

370    Commerce  and  housing 
credit 

450    Community  and  re- 
gional development  

600    Income  security 

101.840 

12 

100 

97 

2.476 

97.371 

-173 
175 
97 

2.476 

0 

0 
0 

800    General  government 

900    Net  interest  

0 

0 

Subtotal  

104,526 

98.878 

0 

Committee  total  

104.526 

98.878 

0 

DISTRICT  Of  CaUMBlA 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 

750  Administration  of  Justice 

19 

19 

19 

Subtotal  

19 

19 

19 

Committee  total  

19 

19 

19 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMnTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law): 

500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  serv- 
ices   

600  Income  secuhlj 

3.391 
112 

3.532 
99 

4.854 

7.948 

Subtotal  

3.504 

3,631 

12.802 

Discretionary  action  (assumed  leg- 
islation): 
500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  serv- 
ices   

0 

0 

56 

Subtotal  

0 

0 

56 

Committee  total  

3.504 

3,631 

12.858 

ENERGY  AND  COMMERa 
COMMinEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 

270  Energy  

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

370  Commerce  and  housing 

credit  

550  Health 

600  Income  secunty 

0 

0 

56 

112 

14.004 

8 

123 

26 

58 

123 

13.855 

8 

0 

0 

0 
59.700 
10652 

800  General  government    . 

8 

Subtotal  

14.180 

14.192 

70.361 

Committee  total  

14.180 

14,192 

70.361 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

150  International  affairs  

600  Income  security  

800  General  government  

11.229 

944 

6 

10.779 

380 

6 

0 
380 

0 

Subtotal  

12.179 

11.165 

380 

Committee  total  

12.179 

11.165 

380 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

800  General  government    

21 

18 

0 

Subtotal  

21 

18 

0 

Committee  total  

21 

18 

0 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  SKial  serv- 
ices   

800  General  goveniment  

11 
34 

11 

159 

0 
239 

Subtotal  

44 

170 

239 

Committee  total 

44 

170 

239 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

COMMIHEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

270  Energy  

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

450  Community  and  regional 
development 

340 
175 
477 

-33 
149 
4S9 

0 

18 

371 

E                                         11613 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H  CON.  RES.  121.  ALLXA- 
TION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT-f  ISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits" 

(In  millions  ct  dollars) 

Budget 
authonty 

Outlays 

Entitle- 
ment au- 
thonty 

0 
874 

550  Health  

4 
845 

4 
836 

Subtotal  

1.840 

1.414 

1.264 

Committee  total  

1.840 

1.414 

1.264 

JUOICIARV  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law) 

370  Commerce  and  housing 

credit  

500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  social  serv- 
ices   

215 

1.123 

29 

957 

433 

223 

827 

10 

903 

433 

0 

0 

9 

1S7 

500 

750  Administration  of  JuJtict 
800  General  government  

Subtotal  

2.757 

2.396 

667 

Committee  total 

2,757 

2,3% 

667 

tHERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 
300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

370  Commerce  and  housinf 

credit 

400  Transportation  

600  Income  secunty  

BOO  General  government  

SotWll 

530 

76 

5 

13 

7 

630 

464 

71 

0 
6 

7 

548 

0 

0 
4» 

0 
0 

486 

Committee  total 

630 

548 

485 

POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIl  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law): 
370  Commerce  and  houSMi 

credit 

550  Health  

I 

0 

59.195 

14.363 

1 

285 

33.855 

14.363 

0 

3.067 

33.855 

0 

600  Income  security  

800  General  government 

Subtotal    

Committee  total      .. 

73.559 
75.559 

48.504 
48.504 

36.922 
36.922 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law). 

270  Enero  

300  Natural  resources  and 

environment  

400  Transportation 

1.135 

208 
3.439 

5 
13 

4.800 

855 

167 
0 

110 
67 

1.197 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

450  Community  and  regional 

dewlopment  

800  General  government  

Subtotal  

Discretional  action  (assumed  leg- 
islation): 
400  Transportation  

Subtotal  

16.358 
16.358 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Committee  total 

21.158 

1.197 

0 

SCIENCE.  SPACE  AND  TECHNaOGY 

COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 

250  General  science,  space, 
and  technology  

21 
15 

1 
37 

20 
15 

1 
36 

0 
0 

0 
0 

270  Energy      

500  Education.  tiaHHni.  eiii- 
ploynwnt.  and  social  seiv- 
ices  

Subtotal  

Committee  total  

37 

36 

0 

SMAli  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law): 
370  Commerce  and  bousing 

credit 

450  Community  and  regional 
development 

300 

0 

173 
-319 

0 
0 

Subtotal  

Committee  total 

-300 
300 

-146 
-146 

0 
0 

11614 

CONFERENCE  AGREEM^T  ON  H.  CON.  RES.  121.  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SPENDING 'RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE PURSUANT  10  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACTV-flSCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 
With  Additional  Assutiptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spinding  Limits" 

lln  pillions  of  dmiarjl 
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VnERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Cuntnt  level  (enactnJ  law) 
700  Veterans  benefits  a^il 
services 

SuMolal 

Oiscietmanr  action  lassumeO^i- 
aMm) 
700  Veterans  benefits  afd 
services  


SuWctal 


Committee  total 

WAYS  AND  MEMIS  COMMIH  \l 

Current  Inci  (enacted  law! 

SOT  Education,  trainm|.  >m- 

plormeiit.  and  social  i  hv- 

ices  

550  Healtli      

570  Medicare    

600  Income  security 

650  Social  secunty  . 

750  Admmistratiofl  of  Ji  tee 


CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H.  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary  Spending  Limits" 

IBy  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H.  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits" 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  H,  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MIHEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  602(a)  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary 
Spending  Limits" 

|ln  millions  of  dollaijj 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment au- 
thority 


Budget 
autbonty 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment au- 
thority 


Budget 

authority 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment au- 
thority 


800  General  government 
900  Net  interest  


2.614 

2.472 

18.152 

2.614 

2.472 

18.152 

0 

0 

484 

0 

0 

484 

2.614 

2.614 

18.636 

0 

1.005 

130J91 

27.528 

Sil2 

271 


0 

1.005 

127.060 

26.388 

5312 
271 


5.644 

1,005 

127.027 

59.206 

0 

0 


Subtotal  

Committee  total 

UNASSIGNEO  TO  COMMrTTEE 
Current  level  lenacted  law): 

050  National  defense  

150  International  affairs  

250  General  science,  space. 
and  technology  

270  Energy  

300  Natural  lesounxs  and 
enwranment  

350  Agriculture  

370  Commerce  and  boosing 
credit     

400  Transportation  

450  Community  and  regional 
development  

500  Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  seiv- 
icej  


413 
315.024 

412 
315.024 

412 
315.024 

480.345 

476.572 

508.318 

480.345 

476.572 

508.318 

- 12.196 
-11.257 

2 

-1.861 

-3.585 
-9.240 

-211 
-284 

-344 


-51 


-12.138 
-11.282 


-5 
1.892 


-3.602 
-211 


-259 
-288 


-303 


-113 


550  Health  

570  Medicare  

600  Income  security  

650  Social  secunty  

700  Veterans  benefits  and 

services  

750  Administration  ol  Justice 

800  General  government  

900  Net  interest  

920  Allowances 

950  Undistributed  otfestting 

receipts  


—  7  —38 

-50.107  -50.062 

- 10.882  - 10.869 

47  7 


- 1.321 

- 1.223 

-22.131 

-82.210 

33 


-1.294 
-  1.247 
-22.168 
-82.210 
-10.558 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
-  53.807 
0 


SrtM*l 


Committee  total 


Total — Current  level 


Total — Discretionary 


-32.600 

-32.600 

0 

-  239.426 

-241.132 

-  53.807 

-  239.426 

-241.132 

-  53.807 

739,038 

673.457 

633,443 

530,262 

528,143 

540 

Grand  total  1,269,300      1.201,600        633.982 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1992-96 


'ic;-    '^'"^ 


Budget  au- 
thority 


Outlays 


Budget  au-  n,M~,  Budget  au-  n„ii.«  budget  au-  n.,.i--  Budget 

Ihnntv  Ox'W  thnnl.  0""""  Ihnnlv  """'»'  thoril 


thonty 


thority 


thonty 


thority 


Outlays 


Ai>l>ltOraiATIONS  COkflTTU 
Current  level  (enacted  la«l 


Discretionary 

Defense  „ 

hitematoMl 
Domestc  


207.713  202.705 


222,893 


214.757 


244,121 


236,173 


263,542 


253.876 


261.476 


251.586 


1,194,891 


1,155,805 


Subtotal  , 


Discretionaiy  action  by 
lees  


ither  commit- 


Comnittee  total  .. 

AGRCaiURE  COMMITTEE 
Ciinent  level  (enacted  law) 

Onaetionary  action  

Cormnttee  total  

New  entitlement  authority 


NMEOSOVCESI 
Current  level  (enacted  InrI 


COiHTTEE 


BMKHG.  FINANCE  AND  UR|AN  AfFAMS 
COMMfTTlE 
Current  level  (enacted  law! 


DtSTRCT  OF  COIUMBIA 
CwicM  icvd  (enacted  Iml 

EDUCATON  AND  1>B0II 
Current  level  (enacted  la«) 


CMMITTEE 
CMMITIQ 


He*  entitlement  authonly 


ENERGY  WO  CCMHCRCE 
Current  level  (enacted  law) 


»MMmQ 


FOREGN  AFFARS  COfHTTEE 
Conenl  level  (enacted  Ian) 

GOVEDNMENT  OKRATOe 
Cunwt  level  (enacted  law) 


KWMITIH 


HOUSE  AOMMSTIUTION 
Citfient  level  lenacted  laal 


IDMMtna 


291  361 

295.800 

19.751 

211.907 

291,480 
22.737 
207.370 

292.523   . 
20,625   . 
224.541 



_ 

21  773 

- 

199  979 

513.113 

527.458 

521.587 

537.689 

518.064 

537.650 

524,975 

543.028 

544.924 

563.664 

2.622.663 

2.709.489 

791 

68« 

6.073 

5.635 

6.700 

6.388 

7,276 

6.919 

31.639 

30,614 

57.333 

53,534 

721.617 

730,848 

750.553 

758.081 

768.885 

780.211 

795,793 

803.823 

838.039 

845,864 

3,874.887 

3,918,827 

19.920 

14,527 

16.454 

12,637 

14.516 

10.787 

15.260 

9.310 

7,461 

4,758 

73.611 

52.019 

0 
19.920 

0 
14,527 

0 
16.454 

0 
12,637 

0 
14.516 

0 
10.787 

0 
15.260 

0 
9.310 

3.720 
11.181 

3,540 
8,298 

3.720 
77.331 

3.540 
55.559 

0 

0  - 

0  . 

0  . 

4.716 

4,716 

49.476 

36,291 

51,556 

37,951 

53,610 

39.687 

55,890 

41.537 

58.225 

43.421 

268,757 

198,887 

104.528 

98.878 

56.227 

48.241 

35,599 

25.173 

17,737 

-46.581 

14.933 

-42.656 

229.022 

83.055 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

101 

101 

3.M4 

3.«31 

2.582 

2.771 

1.42? 

i.sa 

689 

768 

383 

-3.911 

8.580 

4.847 

56 

4.864 

4.948 

5.064 

5.221 

20153 

14.180 

14.192 

14.461 

14.S05 

14,859 

14.912 

1S.24I 

15.323 

15.518 

1S.638 

74.259 

74.570 

12.179 

11.165 

11.542 

11.088 

10.920 

10,820 

10.587 

10.435 

10.472 

10.099 

55.700 

53.607 

21 

18 

22 

19 

23 

20 

24 

20 

25 

21 

115 

98 

44 

170 

41 

13 

41 

8 

40 

34 

40 

239 

206 

464 
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H.  CON.  RES.  121,  ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILUr  TO  HOUSE  COMMfHEES  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  502(a)  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT— Continued 
With  Additional  Assumptions  Regarding  "Discretionary  Spending  Limits" 

[Sy  fiscal  year,  m  millions  of  dollars] 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1992-96 


S""'"'"-         Oollap         8t'»l""         Ootlays         Bodjetau-         j^,,^         Budjet  au- 


thotity 


tfionty 


thonty 


tlionty 


Outlays 


Budget  au- 
ttwnty 


OuHays 


Budfet  au- 
ttwnty 


1.613 


1,740 


665 


INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Cuirent  level  (enacted  law)    1,840  1.414  1.859  1.499  1.876  1.625  1.895 

JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law)  2.757  2.396  1696  2.261  1,727  1.960  1.763 

MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law)    630  548  660  584  681  633  695 

FDST  OfFCE  AND  CIVIl  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law)  

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 

Current  Level  (enacted  law) 

Discretionary  action 

Committee  total  

XIENtt.  SPACE.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law)  

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law)  

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Current  level  (enacted  law)  

New  entitlement  authority 

INAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law)  

New  entitlement  authonty 

UNASSIGNEO  TO  COMMTTTEE 
Current  level  (enacted  law)  

Total  current  level 

Total  discretionary  action  

Grand  totals 

Total  new  entitlement  authonty  540     5.812     6.428 


1.901 


1.627 


9.371 


1.800 


1.766 


9.743 


720 


686 


3.386 


6.993 


12,527 


Outlays 


7.778 


10.123 


3.116 


73.559 

48.504 

77.712 

50,691 

82.913 

52.758 

87.964 

55.348 

92.620 

60.368 

414.768 

267.669 

4.800 

1,197 

2.011 

1.580 

2,356 

1,855 

1.764 

1.168 

1.540 

740 

12.471 

6.540 

16.358 

0 

21.929 

0 

24,225 

0 

26.503 

0 

28.784 

0 

117.799 

0 

21.158 

1.197 

23.940 

1,580 

26.581 

1,855 

28.267 

1.168 

30,324 

740 

130.270 

6,540 

37 

36 

29 

29 

26 

26 

24 

24 

24 

24 

140 

139 

300 

-146 

280 

-222 

156 

-253 

51 

-237 

0 

-238 

787 

-1.096 

2,614 

2,472 

2,499 

2,652 

2.271 

2.606 

2.334 

2.424 

2,049 

2,205 

11.767 

12359 

484 

948 

1.266 

1.722 

2J91 

6J11 

480,345 

476.572 

519,540 

515.810 

556.704 

552.563 

591,571 

586.561 

623.890 

616.685 

2.772.050 

2.750.191 

0 

0 

214 

207 

199 

620 

-  239.426 

-241.132 

-  258.972 

-248.109 

-272.030 

-262.599 

-284.146 

-274.8% 

-  294.766 

-  285,998 

-1,349,340 

-1.312.734 

739.038 

673.457 

723,111 

668.776 

751.811 

690.362 

782.946 

659.153 

798.333 

679.082 

3,790,385 

3J67.538 

530.262 

528.143 

549,589 

543.324 

548.989 

544.038 

558.754 

549.947 

609.067 

597.818 

2.801.515 

2.766,562 

1,269.300 

1.201.600 

1.272,700 

1.212.100 

1.300.800 

1.234.400 

1.341.700 

1.209.100 

1,407  400 

1,276,900 

6591.900 

6.134.100 

32.300 


COAST  GUARD  FUNDING 

The  conferees  concur  with  the  lan^uagre  In 
the  report  accompanying  the  House  resolu- 
tion stating  that  military  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  should  be  considered  as  defense 
rather  than  domestic  discretionary  spending. 
See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  102-32.  102d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  at  65  (1991). 

FUNCTION  800 

The  conferees  assume  and  intend  that  no 
cut  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  Government  em- 
ployees will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  lev- 
els set  forth  in  the  conference  agreement  for 
function  800  (General  Government). 

FUNCTION  950 

Function  950  contains  an  unallocated  re- 
duction across  all  functions  within  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  cap  of  $1.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Report  Language 

The  conferees  intend  that  language  in  the 
reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  the  Budget  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  that  has  not  been  modified  by 
this  conference  report  remains  as  a  source  of 
legislative  history  on  the  drafters'  intent  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Economic  Assumptions 

The  conference  agreement  is  based  on  the 
following  economic  assumptions: 


CBO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

[Calendar  year,  percent] 

1991      1992     1993     1994     1995     19% 

Real  GItP  increase  0  3.3  2  9  2.8  2  7  2  7 

Consumer  price  indo  in- 
crease    4.9  3.5  3.6  3.S  3  6  36 

3-mo  Tieasuiy  bill  rate  6.6  7.0  6.7  6.3  5.9  5.7 

10-yr  Treasury  note  rate 7  9  7  7  7  6  7  4  7.3  7.2 

Unemployment  rate 6  8  64  62  6  0  5  8  5  6 

Numerical  Displays 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  the  increase  in  the  debt.  The  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  amended  section  301(b)(5) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  allow  for 
display  in  the  budget  resolution  of  a  heading 
entitled  "Debt  Increase  as  Measure  of  Defi- 
cit" in  which  the  resolution  may  set  forth 
the  amounts  by  which  the  debt  subject  to 
limit  would  increase  in  each  of  the  relevant 
fiscal  years. 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment  shows 
retirement  trust  fund  balances.  Once  again, 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  amended  sec- 
tion 301(b)(6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  to  allow  a  heading  entitled  "Display  of 
Federal  Retirement  Trust  Fund  Balances"  in 
which  the  resolution  may  set  forth  the  bal- 
ances of  the  Federal  retirement  trust  funds. 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment  dis- 
plays, for  enforcement  purposes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  levels  of  Social  Security  revenues 


and  outlays.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
amended  sections  301(a)(6)  and  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  provide  for 
these  displays. 

Section  6(19)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
shows  the  levels  of  gross  interest  consistent 
with  the  levels  of  net  interest  shown  in 
major  functional  category  900,  which  appear 
in  section  6(18)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Senate  amendment 
displays  levels  for  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments. 

The  House  resolution  sets  forth  none  of 
these  numerical  displays.  The  House  resolu- 
tion does,  however,  revise  the  levels  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  while  the  Senate  does  not. 

The  conference  agreement  sets  forth  nu- 
merical displays  as  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes language  applicable  only  in  the  House 
on  levels  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Miscellaneous  Language  Provisions 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  language  provisions 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  budget  resolution. 
The  House  resolution  contains  no  such  provi- 
sions. 

asset  sales  and  loan  prepayments 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  a 
provision  on  asset  sales  that  is  very  similar 
to  those  in  every  budget  resolution  since 
that  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  section  would 
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prevent,  during 
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the  proceeds  fror  i 
payments.   It 
counting  of  asset 
locations  to 
601.  and  602  of  thi 
This   provision 
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prohibits  the  cou 
prepayments  for 
whether  that  Ac 
cuts.  This  sec 
sales  or  loan 
mine  whether  an 
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the  definition  of 
current  law 

The  conference 
provision  on 
the  Senate 
conference 
tlon  of  counting 
604.  and  605.  The 
mle  on  asset 
poses. 


time  that  the  budget  res- 

the  use  for  spending  of 

asset  sales  and  loan  pre- 

this  by  prohibiting  the 

sales  for  purposes  of  the  al- 

under  sections  302, 

Congressional  Budget  Act. 

consistent   with   section 

-Rudman-Hollings,    which 

ting  of  asset  sales  and  loan 

he  purposes  of  determining 

calls  for  across-the-board 

does  not  preclude  asset 

nor  does  it  deter- 

action  constitutes  an  asset 

or  neither.  It  adopts 

those  terms  that  exists  in 


cticn 

pre]  layments 


prepa  fment 


assi  t 


agreement  also  includes  a 

sales  similar  to  that  in 

ameniment.  The  language  in  the 

agree  Tient  extends  the  prohibi- 

asset  sales  to  sections  311. 

conferees  thus  intend  the 

sal#s  to  be  uniform  for  all  pur- 


ACCOUNTING  TRE.  .TMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REVENUES 


re  ;■ 


itlaj  s 


a  ws. 


Social 


Act 


ve  'sa. 


The  new  law 
to  provide  two 
cial  Security 
ceiling  on  ou 
Under  existing  1 
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uires  the  budget  resolution 

nilmbers  for  each  year  for  So- 

enforcement  in  the  Senate:  a 

and  a  floor  for  revenues. 

if  the  budget  resolution 

outlay  ceiling,  then  legislation 

Security  outlays  would  be 

Senate  later  in   the  year. 

law,  if  the  budget  resolu- 

evenue  floor,  then  legisla- 

Security  revenues  would 

Senate  later  in  the  year.  In 

auction  302(0  of  the  Congres- 

).  if  the  budget  resolution 

outlay     ceiling    by     some 

leg  Islation  that  cut  Social  Se- 

jy  an  equal  amount  would 

in  the  Senate  later  in  the 

The  language  of  section 

amendment  would,  during 

budget  resolution  is  in  ef- 

cjianges   in    Social    Security 

of  the  annual  Social  Secu- 


63  ^imates 


show 


t|ie  Senate  amendment  also 
of  the  Congrress  that  the 
not  enact  major  reductions 
revenues  unless  the  cur- 
of  the  Social  Secu- 
over  the  next  75  years  indi- 
rtinds  are  actuarially  sound. 
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agreement   contains   the 
8  of  the  Senate  amend- 
changes  in  Social  Secu- 
iny  of  the  annual  Social  Se- 
The  conference  agreement 
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I  he  Social  Security  levels  in 
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If  the  Congress  adopts  legis- 
the  "notch"  in  Social  Secu- 
uny  other  legislation  affect- 
that  such  legislation 
otiler  changes  to  Social  Secu- 
revenues  to  ensure  that  the 
Se  :urlty  surpluses  that  accrue 
Sec  irity  Trust  Fund  are  not  re- 


RESERVE  FUND  FOR  FAMILY  AND  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  INITIATIVES 

Section  9  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  a  reserve  fund  to  provide  for  deficit 
neutral  direct  spending  initiatives  in  five 
areas:  (a)  improvements  in  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  children  and  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  protect  children  and  strengthen  fami- 
lies, (b)  economic  recovery  initiatives  for  un- 
employment compensation  or  other,  related 
programs,  (c)  continuing  improvements  in 
ongoing  health  care  programs  or  beginning 
phasing-in  health  insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans,  (d)  expanding  access  to  early 
childhood  development  services  for  low-in- 
come pre-schoolers,  and  (e)  surface  transpor- 
tation. 

Specifically,  section  9  provides  that,  in  the 
Senate,  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  a  committee  or  committees 
when  the  committee  or  committees,  or  a 
committee  of  conference,  report  legislation 
achieving  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  ref- 
erenced above,  and  that  will,  if  enacted,  also 
provide  for  reductions  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reported 
initiative  and  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this 
resolution.  Upon  the  reporting  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  again  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  may  file  with  the  Senate  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  under  sections 
302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  revised  functional  levels  and  aggre- 
gates to  carry  out  this  section. 

The  House  resolution  has  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  report  accompanying  the  House 
resolution  notes  that  under  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  entitlement  increases  and  tax  re- 
ductions must  be  paid  for  with  offsetting 
spending  cuts  or  revenue  increases.  The  re- 
port lists  several  similar  pay-as-you-go  ini- 
tiatives which  the  House  Budget  Committee 
expects  to  be  considered  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress.  Included  are:  (a)  invest- 
ments in  children  through  improvements  in 
nutrition,  foster  care,  child  welfare,  and  so- 
cial services  programs,  (b)  improvements  in 
unemployment  insurance  coverage,  (c)  im- 
provements in  medicare  and  medicaid  and  an 
initiative  to  provide  access  to  health  care  in- 
surance for  all  uncovered  Americans,  (d)  en- 
ergy security  and  infrastructure  investment, 
(e)  revenue  neutral  changes  in  the  tax  code, 
and  (f)  partial  public  funding  for  Federal  leg- 
islative elections.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  102-32, 
102d  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  at  114-16  (1991). 

The  conference  agreement  contains  reserve 
fund  language  similar  to  that  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  Specifically,  section  9  of  the 
conference  agreement  provides  that,  in  the 
Senate,  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  a  committee  or  committees 
when  the  committee  or  committees,  or  a 
committee  of  conference,  report  legrislation 
achieving  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  ref- 
erenced above,  and  that  will  not  increase  the 
deficit.  Upon  the  reporting  of  the  legislation, 
and  agrain  upon  the  submission  of  a  con- 
ference report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  may  file  with  the  Senate  appro- 
priately revised  allocations  under  sections 
302(a)  and  602(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  revised  functional  levels  and  aggre- 
gates to  carry  out  this  section.  The  con- 
ference agreement  makes  clear  that  deficit 
neutrality  must  be  maintained  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  the  total  of  the  5-year  period 
covered  by  the  resolution. 

CHILDREN  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  Con- 
gress enacts  an  income  surtax  on  million- 
aires,  then   Congrress  will   use   the  revenue 


generated  by  that  surtax  to  offset  a  commen- 
surate increase  in  direct  tax  assistance  to 
families,  which  will  Include  increasing  de- 
pendent exemptions  and  tax  credits  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  lan- 
guage similar  to  section  10  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

HIGH  PRIORITY  DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
the  finding  that  inefficient,  parochial,  and 
outdated  Federal  programs  exist  in  both  the 
domestic  and  defense  areas.  Section  11  also 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  within 
the  discretionary  caps,  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  should  (1)  consider  proposals 
to  terminate  substandard  and  inefficient  pro- 
grams in  1992,  (2)  reduce  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  outdated  programs,  and  (3)  reallo- 
cate those  resources  to  higher-priority  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  House  resolution  contains  no 
such  language,  the  report  accompanying  the 
House  resolution  includes  language  noting 
that  although  the  perception  is  often  exag- 
gerated that  the  Federal  Government  is 
wasteful  and  inefficient,  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement  and  reform.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  102-32,  102d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  193- 
94  (1991).  The  report  then  recommends  a  vari- 
ety of  organizations  and  programs  as  exam- 
ples to  be  examined  for  possible  elimination, 
consolidation,  or  independent  funding. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
such  language. 

FAIRNESS  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

Section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
the  finding  that  Federal  spending  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last  2  decades,  and  that  Fed- 
eral benefits  increasingly  have  been  provided 
not  necessarily  to  the  poor,  but  to  those  who 
have  pre-transfer  incomes  above  the  poverty 
line.  Substantial  amounts  of  Federal  spend- 
ing—nearly $26.5  billion  in  calendar  year 
1989— went  to  households  with  incomes  in  the 
top  20  percent.  Section  12  lists  several  pro- 
grams that  continue  to  grow.  Section  12 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  support  of 
a  wiser,  more  fair  and  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  benefits.  Section  12 
states  that  subsidies  provided  to  the  wealthi- 
est should  be  either  redirected  to  provide 
more  assistance  to  the  poor  or  applied  to  fur- 
ther deficit  reduction. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
such  language. 

VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  states 
that  sense  of  the  Congress  that  veterans' 
programs  are  to  top  national  priority  and 
that  critical  veterans  needs— particularly  in 
the  areas  of  medical  care— must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  section  urges  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  while  acting  within  the 
discretionary  caps,  to  give  maximum  consid- 
eration to  veterans'  benefits  programs. 

Section  13  also  notes  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990,  some  disabled,  mentally  In- 
competent veterans  may  be  receiving  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  The  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  provides  that  institutionalized  in- 
competent veterans  without  spouse,  child,  or 
dependent,  whose  estate  exceeds  S25,000  (ex- 
cluding the  value  of  the  home),  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  compensation  benefits  until  the  value 
of  the  estate  is  reduced  to  S10,000.  Section  13 
states  that  sense  of  the  Congress  that  this 
law  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  and,  therefore,  may  be 
discriminatory.  Section  13  further  states 
that  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  should 
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modify  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  19S0,  on  a  deficit-neutral 
basis,  to  provide  alternative  methods  for 
achieving  the  budget  savings  assumed  within 
the  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  the  Importance  of  veterans' 
programs. 

DEncrr  reduction 

Section  14  of  the  Senate  amendment  finds 
that  the  deficit  has  grown,  the  economy  has 
declined,  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  has  be- 
come costlier,  foreign  interest  rates  are 
high,  and  that  further  deficit  reduction 
should  be  combined  with  other  steps  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  foster  long-term  growth. 
Section  14  also  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Budget  Committees,  along 
with  the  administration  and  the  bipartisan 
congressional  leadership  should  develop  a 
comprehensive,  multi-year  plan  for  further 
deficit  reduction  for  Congress  to  consider 
next  year. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
such  language. 

TRANSPORTATION  TRUST  FUND 

Section  15  of  the  Senate  amendment  finds 
that  the  transportation  trust  fund  is  onbudg- 
et  and  that  inclusion  creates  the  illusion 
that  the  deficit  is  being  brought  into  the  bal- 
ance, that  the  trust  fund  was  intended  for 
construction  and  maintenance  and  infra- 
structure, that  using  it  for  that  purpwse 
would  bolster  the  economy,  and  that  the 
trust  funds  would  best  be  protected  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  deficit.  Section  15 
also  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  exclude 
the  trust  funds  from  the  definition  of  the 
deficit. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
such  language. 

Public  Debt  Limit  in  the  House 

Rule  XLDC  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Reprensentatives  sets  forth  a  procedure  for 
changing  the  statutory  limit  on  the  level  of 
the  public  debt. 

This  concurrent  resolution  sets  forth  the 
appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  1992.  Under  the  rule,  upon 
final  passage  by  both  bodies  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  the  public  debt 
level  for  fiscal  year  1992  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution would  be  incorporated  into  the  text  of 
joint  resolution. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  would  be  as  follows: 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  3101  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  limitation  contained  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
13,982,200,000,000. 

Under  the  rule,  that  joint  resolution  is 
then  deemed  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  If  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  joint  resolution  without 
amendment,  the  joint  resolution  is  sent  to 
the  F>resident  for  his  signature.  (If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  amend  the  joint  resolution,  the 
measure  would  be  returned  to  the  House  for 
further  action.) 

Legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
debt  remains  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  rule  does  not  preclude  that  com- 
mittee from  originating  public  debt  bills 
whenever  necessary. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Richard  Gephardt, 
James  l.  Oberstar, 
Frank  J.  Guardji. 
Dick  Durbin, 
Mike  Espy, 


Dale  E.  Kildee, 
Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 
Jerry  Huckaby, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jim  Sasser, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Don  Rieole, 
Paul  Simon. 
Wyche  Fowler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1992  AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 156  and  rule  XXIH.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  2100. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2100)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Poshard 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  ear- 
lier today,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  had  been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  burden  sharing.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  DICKINSON] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspm]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our 
side,  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScsmoEDER]  will  be  managing  the 
time  on  behalf  of  the  committee  for 
this  part  of  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Poshard).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin] will  be  handling  the  time  on  this 
side  for  the  debate  on  burden  sharing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  year  of  burden  sharing.  I 
will  explain  why. 

First,  Desert  Shield/Storm  proved 
two  things.  It  proved  that  the  allies 
really  can  contribute  much  more  to  the 
common  defense.  Japan  came  up  with 
almost  $11  billion;  Germany  finally 
coughed  up  $6.5  billion.  France  and 
Britain  sent  troops  and  ships  and 
planes.  A  year  ago,  none  of  us  would 
have  believed  that  our  allies  would  do 
this  much.  I  still  think  what  they  did 
was  Inadequate  and  we  haven't  col- 
lected all  the  pledges  yet.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  was  a  new  high  water  mark  for 
burden  sharing. 

Desert  Shield/Storm  also  proved  that 
our  diplomats  really  can  successfully 
solicit  contributions  from  our  allies 
when  need  be.  Usually,  all  we  hear 
from  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Defense  Department 
is  lame  excuses  on  why  the  allies  can- 
not do  more.  Something  strange  hap- 
pens when  our  diplomats  go  to  nego- 
tiate: they  come  back  talking  like  the 
guy  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Yet, 
for  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  they 
brought  home  the  bacon. 

Second,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military 
throughout  the  world  has  really 
changed.  During  the  cold  war,  we  were 
containing  possible  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union  because  it  made  more 
sense  to  stop  expansionism  at  the 
Fulda  Gap  than  in  New  York  Harbor. 
Now,  our  forces  are  helping  to  main- 
tain stability  and  permit  economic  de- 
velopment and  democratization 
throughout  the  world.  Those  are  still 
vital  U.S.  interests.  Yet,  they  do  not 
rise  to  the  survival  level  of  the  cold 
war  threat.  In  other  words,  in  the  new 
world  order,  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect our  allies  to  bear  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  common  defense  bur- 
den than  of  the  old  burden. 

And,  the  administration  appears 
thoroughly  oblivious  to  changes  in  the 
world.  Look  at  this  chart  showing 
troop  levels  in  Europe  from  1983  to 
today.  The  Berlin  Wall  has  collapsed 
and  we  have  cut  troop  levels  by  less 
than  10  percent. 

Third,  we  are  running  out  of  money. 
The  budget  agreement  capped  defense 
spending  for  the  next  5  years  and  it 
does  not  provide  enough  money  to 
maintain  anything  like  our  current 
overseas  military  establishment.  We 
will  need  both  to  cut  our  troops  abroad 
and  to  get  much  more  financial  help 
from  our  allies. 

Fourth,  we  are  closing  bases  at  home. 
I  cannot  explain  to  the  people  of  Den- 
ver why  it  makes  sense  to  close  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base,  as  Secretary  Cheney 
has  proposed,  while  building  a  new  base 
in  Crotone,  Italy,  as  Secretary  Cheney 
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more  traditional  burden  sharing."  An- 
other quote,  "Real  burden-sharing 
progress  occurred  with  Japan  and 
Korea."  Another  quote,  "And  by  1995, 
current  Department  of  Defense  plans 
call  for  the  elimination  of  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  Army  divisions  and  over 
60  percent  of  the  tactical  fighter  wings 
now  stationed  in  Europe." 

Some  other  facts  substantiated  by 
the  committee  are  also  informative. 
Recent  burden-sharing  agreements 
with  Japan  will  make  it  cheaper  for 
the  United  States  to  base  its  forces 
there  than  in  the  United  States.  In  ef- 
fect, the  only  things  that  Japan  will 
not  pay  for  are  the  United  States  sala- 
ries and  operational  costs,  costs  that 
the  United  States  would  incur  any- 
where its  forces  are  stationed. 

In  Korea,  cost  sharing  has  increased 
$32  million  in  1988  to  $150  million  in 
1991,  more  than  fourfold  increase.  Con- 
cluded agreements  ensure  that  the  Ko- 
rean Government — which  now  pays  22 
percent  of  all  won-based  United  States 
costs — will  continue  to  pay  higher 
shares. 

Desert  Storm  pledges  continue  to 
come  in.  Recent  GAO  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  indicates 
that  we  can  expect  our  allies  to  meet 
their  pledges  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
that  the  amounts  they  contribute  are 
likely  to  exceed  the  U.S.  costs  of  the 
war. 

General  Galvln,  our  commander  in 
chief  in  Europe,  testified  repeatedly 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  re- 
duce United  States  forces  in  Europe  by 
at  least  50  percent  by  the  year  1995. 
What  more  can  we  expect  than  50  per- 
cent in  the  next  5  years? 

NATO  remains  one  of  our  best  bur- 
den-sharing agreements,  with  our  allies 
picking  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
cost.  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  already  an- 
nounced personnel  cuts  of  12  to  15  per- 
cent, to  be  achieved  by  1992.  The  De- 
partment has  pledged  to  continue  re- 
ductions as  threats  diminish,  and  as 
dictated  by  our  overall  security  inter- 
ests. 

Despite  these  facts,  though,  we  will 
spend  4  hours  today  addressing  amend- 
ments whose  underlying  principle  is, 
unless  our  allies  pay  all  of  our  overseas 
costs,  we  will  withdraw  totally,  com- 
pletely, and  immediately,  back  to  For- 
tress America. 

Could  our  allies  do  more  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  collective  defense?  Sure  they 
could,  and  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  demand  equitable  burden  shar- 
ing. However,  the  underlying  philoso- 
phy and  specific  measures  proposed  by 
the  five  burden-sharing  amendments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  equality. 

I  oppose  these  measures  for  three 
fundamental  reasons:  first,  our  forces 
are  deployed  overseas  to  protect  U.S. 
national  interests  and  provide  U.S.  se- 
curity. Not  just  overseas.  Moreover, 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  not 
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hired  guns  available  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, as  some  of  the  amendments  would 
make  them  seem. 

Second,  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  ratified  a  national 
defense  strategy  known  as  the  base 
force  policy  which  calls  for  the  contin- 
ued forward  deployment  of  United 
States  troops,  albeit  it  in  reduced  num- 
bers, in  both  Asia  and  Europe.  Nothing 
that  the  committee  found  about  the 
threats  of  our  financial  security  would 
support  the  more  rapid  overseas 
drawdown;  nothing.  The  total  with- 
drawal or  allied  bashing  embodied  in 
these  amendments  is  unconscionable:  I 
consider  it  a  measure  of  weakness.  Of 
the  amendments,  none  of  them,  not 
even  the  one  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schroeder],  was  presented 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  indepth  evaluation  during 
the  authorization  process.  We  did  not 
hold  a  hearing  on  these. 

Therefore,  for  the  House  to  poten- 
tially adopt  these  amendments  after 
just  several  hours  of  debate  on  the 
House  floor,  without  hearings,  without 
going  into  them,  without  having  wit- 
nesses, I  think  is  shortsighted  and  un- 
fair. 

D  1230 

Third,  the  world  has  changed,  but  not 
in  ways  that  the  authors  of  these 
amendments  would  have  you  believe. 
As  Deputy  National  Security  Director 
Robert  Gates  said  recently,  "We  must 
look  anew  at  the  world  and  our  role  in 
it." 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  some 
on  both  the  left  and  the  right  to  pass 
burdens  of  leadership  internationally 
to  others,  a  return  to  isolationism  is 
not  possible;  not  for  a  nation  that  ex- 
ported more  than  673  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  last  year  and  whose  cul- 
tural and  political  influence  is  so  per- 
vasive. 

As  I  see  it  then  we  must  find  new 
ways  of  asserting  leadership,  and  bur- 
den sharing  and  the  bashing  of  our  al- 
lies is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BiLBRAY],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  adopting  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  vital  issues  of  our  over- 
seas deployments  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  allies  to  our  com- 
mon security. 

As  always,  a  responsible  approach  to 
these  issues  must  be  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  and  security  poli- 
cies— that  is,  our  overseas  activities, 
including  the  deployment  and  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  are  designed  to 
serve  American  interests  and  provide 
for  American  security.  Our  proud  men 
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and  women  in  uniform,  so  important  to 
our  victories  in  the  cold  war  and  the 
gulf  war,  are  not  mercenaries  for  hire 
to  the  highest  bidder.  They  fly  the  red, 
white  and  blue— not  a  "Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel"  poster. 

A  responsible  approach  to  these  is- 
sues should  also  be  instructed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny  and  over- 
sight from  the  Congress,  has  been 
working  to  develop  a  plan  for 
transitioning  to  a  considerably  smaller 
and  more  home-based  military,  while 
providing  for  U.S.  security  amidst  the 
uncertainties  and  instabilities  of  a 
changing  world. 

The  plan  laid  out  in  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  calls  for: 

First,  cutting  about  one  quarter  of 
our  military  force  structure  over  5 
years.  And,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
force  size  resulting  from  Desert  Storm, 
DOD  reports  it  will  be  back  on  the  pro- 
jected time  lines  for  that  reduction  by 
next  year; 

Second,  greatly  reducing  our  forward 
deployed  forces.  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  authorized  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Europe  was  more  than  325,000.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  cut  that  to  about 
260,000.  The  plan  before  us  now  for  Eu- 
rope is  to  go  from  two  corps  to  one,  and 
from  seven  air  wings  to  three.  We  are 
also  withdrawing  more  than  15,000 
troops  from  the  Pacific  Theater  in  the 
first  phase  of  reductions  there;  and 

Third,  the  plan  is  to  cut  overseas  de- 
ployments further  as  U.S.  interests  and 
the  international  situation  permit. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  also,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
entire  Congress  have  been  pressing 
hard  for  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
defense  among  our  allies.  Our  efforts 
have  had  considerable  effect.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  common  defense  have  in- 
creased, especially  from  Japan  and 
Korea.  Allied  contributions  to  U.S.  op- 
erations in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
are  climbing  to  close  to  $40  billion.  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
cently reported  to  Congrress  that  allied 
contributions  for  calendar  year  1990 
covered  about  73  percent  of  U.S.  Desert 
Shield  costs  for  that  year  and  that 
such  contributions  could  well  cover  an 
even  greater  percentage  of  U.S.  war 
costs  for  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  represents  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  insure  that  our  defense  budget, 
force  structure,  and  forward  deploy- 
ments are  adjusted  to  new  realities, 
while  taking  care  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  at  home  and  over- 
seas. It  also  reflects  the  requirement  to 
make  such  adjustments  within  the 
budget  resolution,  as  well  as  our  con- 
stant efforts  toward  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  our  allies  of  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  of  our  com- 
mon security. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  chart  a  re- 
sponsible course  through  the  five 
burdensharlng  amendments  today.  I  es- 
pecially urge  them  to  reject  the  at- 
tempt, euphemistically  entitled  a 
"burdensharlng"  amendment,  to  cut  $8 
billion  across  the  board  from  this  bill. 
That  would  certainly  not  be  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  great  speeches  on  the  floor  over 
the  course  of  the  past  couple  days.  A 
common  thread  runs  through  them 
that  the  cold  war  is  over  and  now  we 
have  to  gallop  to  retrench  as  fast  as  we 
can,  as  obviously  they  would  argue,  the 
world  is  safe  and  there  are  no  more 
Saddam  Husseins  or  people  of  that  ilk 
to  cause  wars  around  the  world  and 
that  we  can  just  relax. 

Last  evening  for  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  it,  a  local  TV  chan- 
nel was  running  a  documentary  that 
had  President  John  F.  Kennedy  stand- 
ing before  the  Berlin  Wall  giving  his  fa- 
mous speech  nearly  30  years  ago.  In- 
deed, America  has  paid  a  large  part  of 
keeping  the  world  peace.  People  have 
said  that  we  have  paid  more  than  our 
share.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  with 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  many  of  us 
would  trade  the  money  that  was  spent 
for  what  could  have  been  a  disastrous 
nuclear  war  or  another  conflict  in  the 
Pacific  or  in  Europe. 

Indeed,  I  wish  that  President  Ken- 
nedy could  have  lived  to  see  that  wall 
come  down.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  proud,  as  I  am  proud,  of  what 
America  has  done  since  1945  to  try  to 
keep  world  peace. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  and  thank 
the  Rules  Committee  for  allowing  4 
hours  of  debate  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill.  We  are  back  here  as  it  were  by 
popular  demand.  Last  year  it  was  such 
a  successful  exercise  bashing  all  of  our 
allies,  past  and  present,  and  railing  on 
against  institutions  such  as  NATO, 
that  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
have  more  time  this  year  so  that  ev- 
eryone can  be  heard  and  bash  the  na- 
tion of  their  choice. 

I  heard  conmients  made  on  the  floor 
that  somehow  our  forces  around  the 
world  are  in  the  case  of  Europe — de- 
fending Europe;  or  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
defending  Japan,  or  in  the  case  of 
Korea,  defending  Korea. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  hope 
there  comes  a  time  when  no  American 
soldier  has  to  be  stationed  anywhere  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

It  is  probably  an  old-fashioned  out- 
dated feeling  I  have  that  the  object  of 
the  exercise  ought  to  be  providing  for 
our  Nation's  defense  and  trying  to  pre- 
serve world  peace.  We  found  out  years 
ago  that  more  often  than  not  when  a 
war  starts,  the  United  States  ends  up 
in  it. 


I  think  that  investment  that  was 
made  since  the  time  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  preserving  world  peace  was 
money  well  spent. 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  station- 
ing a  single  soldier,  airman  or  marine, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Japan,  if  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation, 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
certainly  not  stationed  in  Japan  at  the 
present  time  to  protect  Japan.  That  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  world. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  world  where  the 
economy  of  the  world  is  now  centered, 
in  the  Pacific,  no  longer  the  Atlantic. 
Some  of  us  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 

And  yet,  for  us  and  for  our  allies, 
most  of  whom  assisted  in  the  recent 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  have  a  Europe  that 
is  at  peace. 

We  are  going  to  have  amendments  of- 
fered that  say  how  supportive  we  are  of 
NATO.  What  we  are  not  talking  about 
too  much  is  that  the  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture fund  to  which  we  contribute  some 
28  percent  and  the  balance  of  the  NATO 
countries  some  72  percent,  we  say  to 
them  in  another  portion  of  the  bill, 
"Yes,  that  might  be  the  NATO  infra- 
structure account,  but  before  you  build 
anything  out  of  that  account,  I  don't 
care  what  NATO  says,  we  don't  care 
what  General  Galvin  says,  we  don't 
care  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  say  or  Secretary  Cheney, 
NATO,  you  better  come  check  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  more  ap- 
propriately, clear  it  with  our  commit- 
tee before  you  use  that  NATO  infra- 
structure fund." 
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I  think  that  is  the  signal,  not  the 
nice  language  of  the  sense  of  Congress, 
that  is  most  important  and  the  thing 
that  will  be  best  understood  by  our 
NATO  allies. 

I  would  also  point  out  in  the  time 
that  I  have,  that  a  year  ago,  when  we 
were  considering  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  the  floor,  it  was  a  time  of 
relative  peace.  Little  did  we  know  that 
in  the  intervening  year  we  would  send 
nearly  550,000  Americans  and  thousands 
of  allies  from  better  than  20  countries 
around  the  world  to  engage  in  a  war  in 
Iraq  and  in  Kuwait  and  have  60  to  70 
percent  of  them  return  home  before  we 
would  take  up  the  next  authorization 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  what  Sec- 
retary Cheney  said  when  he  came  be- 
fore our  committee  to  submit  his  budg- 
et. He  reluctantly  submitted  the  budg- 
et because  it  was  driven,  because  of  the 
budget  agreement,  to  cut,  as  I  have 
said  before,  our  Nation's  defense  to  the 
lowest  level  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct at  any  time  since  1939.  And  he  un- 
derscored that  5  years  from  now,  even 
if  we  follow  his  budget,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  what  we  recently  did  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  said  we  had  better  get 
it  right.  That  should  be  pretty  terrify- 
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gross  national  product  that  we  spend 
on  our  military  compared  to  our  allies 
whom  we  are  defending.  West  Ger- 
many, 2.9  percent;  Japan,  1  percent; 
Norway — and  let  me  tell  you,  under  the 
NATO  umbrella  we  are  spending  $16  bil- 
lion to  defend  the  north  Norway  area— 
3.2  percent.  We  are  spending  6.3  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  on  the 
military  compared  to  our  allies  whom 
we  are  defending.  We  spend  $175  billion 
to  protect  Europe  and  $27  billion  to  de- 
fend Japan. 

Now,  what  has  happened  to  the  trade 
deficit  or  the  trade  surplus  in  these 
various  countries?  Obviously,  what  has 
happened  is  that  our  allies,  who  have 
the  wherewithal  to  produce  consumer 
goods  and  export  them,  have  a  healthy 
surplus,  Germany,  $55  billion;  Japan, 
$57  billion;  little  Norway,  $7.8  billion. 
What  is  our  trade  surplus?  Sad  to  say, 
it  is  a  deficit,  $110  billion. 

So,  in  terms  of  economic  health  com- 
pared to  what  we  spend,  we  see  what 
countries  have  a  healthier  balance  of 
payments.  I  would  like  to  show  the 
next  chart. 

You  know,  I  have  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  and  responsibility  of  raising  a 
family,  and  when  my  children,  who  are 
now  in  their  twenties,  were  approach- 
ing 18,  I  told  them  they  had  to  pay 
their  fair  way.  Maybe  it  was  small  at 
first,  now  it  is  getting  larger,  and  hope- 
fully their  dad  and  I  will  see  them  be 
totally  self-sufficient. 

We  have  been  defending  these  coun- 
tries for  40  years,  40  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  we  look  at 
the  condition  of  our  allies  compared  to 
our  condition.  Let  us  look  at  infant 
mortality.  We  have  the  worst;  10  out  of 
1,000  infants  died.  Germany,  8  out  of 
1,000;  Japan,  4  out  of  1,000;  Norway,  8 
out  of  1,000. 

Life  expectancy,  we  do  the  worst  of 
all  these  countries.  Percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  is  poor,  we  have  16  per- 
cent; Germany,  4.9  percent;  Japan's  we 
do  not  know;  Norway,  4.8. 

I  have  one  last  chart.  Percent  of  pop- 
ulation without  health  insurance.  We 
have  14  percent;  Germany,  2  percent; 
Japan,  none;  Norway,  none. 

•Percentage  of  children  immunized  by 
age  1,  we  are  failing  on  this  measure. 
The  others  immunize  practically  all 
their  children,  and  we  only  immunize 
about  a  third  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  tell  our 
allies  they  are  doing  better  than  we  are 
in  all  of  these  measures,  they  have  to 
pay  their  fair  share. 

I  would  tell  them  what  I  tell  my  chil- 
dren: "we  love  you,  we  will  respond  to 
your  calls  for  help,  we  will  always  be 
there  for  you,  but  pay  your  fair  share." 
It  is  time,  support  these  burden  shar- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member. 

I  hope  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia, who  preceded  me,  will  join  me  in  a 
move  to  get  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record  to  start  printing  charts.  That 
would  provide  a  tremendous  public 
service.  I  think  someday  we  could  prob- 
ably find  a  printing  company  that 
could  print  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  in  color.  Maybe  we  could  even 
convince  the  majority  leadership  to 
stop  this  insulting  policy  late  at  night, 
before  the  gavel  has  come  down,  of 
trolling  an  empty  Chamber.  We  do  not 
pan  the  House  during  1-minutes,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  or  when  we 
are  doing  committee  work  here  and 
there  are  often  not  many  people  on  the 
floor. 

I  dislike  the  way  that  camera  prowls 
at  night  as  through  we  are  not  talking 
to  anybody.  But  you  know  we  have  an 
audience  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  our  fellow  Americans  during  1-min- 
utes and  for  special  orders  at  the  end  of 
the  day  and  everything  in  between. 

I  find  the  gentlewoman's  charts  com- 
pelling. I  find  them  fair,  the  kind  of 
thing  I  like  to  memorize  and  keep 
track  of.  But  to  balance  the  debate  and 
then  let  the  wisdom  of  the  House  work 
its  way,  let  me  share  some  other  data. 
I  was  very  tough  on  non-European  par- 
ticipation at  the  beginning  of  Desert 
Shield  and  even  at  the  beginning  of 
Desert  Storm.  By  the  time  Desert 
Saber  hit,  with  that  incredible  lOO-hour 
land  war,  I  was  pretty  well  convinced 
that  our  allies  would  come  through,  we 
just  were  waiting  for  the  money  to 
come  in.  Now  it  has  started  to  come  in, 
and  here  is  real  evidence  on  our  burden 
sharing,  at  least  in  the  money  depart- 
ment. 

Japan  has  contributed  close  to  $11 
billion  and  they  will  end  up  keeping  all 
of  their  promises  within  the  next  few 
months.  Germany  has  contribute  close 
to  $6.5  billion.  That  is  $5.5  billion  in  di- 
rect commitments  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  $1  billion  already  spent  to 
transport  and  support  United  States 
military  efforts  in  the  gulf. 

I  went  through  several  of  the  German 
bases  like  Rhein  Main  and  their  sup- 
port was  tremendous.  It  included  the 
German  Red  Cross  and  their  Gray  La- 
dies to  take  care  of  all  of  our  young 
men  going  back  and  forth.  They  were 
there  to  support  us  in  those  big  field 
hospitals  if  there  had  been  more 
wounded  coming  back  than  there  were. 

In  addition,  Germany  has  made  good 
on  the  promised  military  equipment 
for  Turkey.  That  is  antiaircraft  missile 
launchers  and  air  defense  launchers. 

Canada,  Belgium,  and  Italy  contrib- 
uted combat  aircraft  and  other  sup- 
port. A  couple  of  those  countries  did 
not  participate  in  the  ground  combat. 
Canada's  F-18's  flew  in  combat  out  of 
Bahrain.  Belgium  and  Italy  were  up  in 
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Turkey,  but  it  was  the  ACE  force,  the 
allied  combined  expeditionary  force  we 
asked  to  come  down  to  Turkey,  wait 
and  see  what  Saddam's  reaction  would 
be.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey 
wanted  it  that  way. 

Britain  deployed  approximately 
40,000  troops  in  the  gulf.  Many  of  us 
visited  the  Desert  Rats  and  the  First 
Armored  Brigade  of  Great  Britain.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  twice.  The 
British  contributed  greatly.  Ask  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf.  The  U.K.  received 
pledges  of  cash  from  Japan,  additional 
equipment  from  Germany  to  help  offset 
the  cost. 

France  fielded  ground  troops,  along- 
side United  States  and  Arab  forces. 
Their  famed  Foreign  Legion  were  part 
of  that  Hail  Mary  end  sweep  around 
that  was  the  Euphrates  River. 

With  respect  to  NATO  as  a  entity, 
please.  It  is  Important  to  keep  this  in 
mind — much  of  the  logistics  behind  the 
massive  airlift  campaign,  expeclally  of 
all  of  our  United  States  forces  from  Eu- 
rope, was  managed  through  NATO 
headquarters.  Most  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  not  even  aware  of  Operation 
Proven  Force,  which  was  the  com- 
plementary force  to  Desert  Shield  in 
the  north.  In  total,  to  finish  that 
thought,  most  Americans  are  not  even 
aware  or  Proven  Force.  They  are  aware 
of  Desert  Shield,  Desert  Storm.  Not 
one  American  out  of  100,000,  I  suspect, 
knows  that  Desert  Saber  was  the  name 
for  the  combat  operation,  the  100-hour 
land  war. 

Then  up  north  in  Turkey  was  Proven 
Force.  This  force  was  mostly  made  up 
of  U.S.  personnel  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly our  Air  Force,  USAFE,  and  sup- 
port from  our  NATO  command. 

Here  are  some  other  things  NATO 
did.  Beside  logistics,  NATO  allies  com- 
mitted some  65,000  men,  70  naval  com- 
batant ships,  over  250  combat  aircraft, 
200  tanks.  NATO  helped  maintain  the 
western  political  cohesion,  coalition 
military  efforts  throughout  the  whole 
7-month  period.  NATO  provided  also  an 
important  forum  for  developing  and 
maintaining  consensus  for  collective 
and  individual  national  contributions. 

Let  us  not  pull  back  into  Fortress 
America  just  yet.  I  cannot  see  anytime 
into  the  next  century  where  we  can  ar- 
bitrarily cut  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
numbers  we  are  talking  about. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  dlstlngushed 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

FRANK]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  work 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  on  this  very 
central  issue.  We  have  been  told  for 
some  time  now  that  we  cannot  afford 
as  a  nation  to  do  things  which  almost 
all  of  us  think  are  essential.  Do  more 
to  clean  our  air.  Do  more  to  house  our 
people.  Do  more  to  provide  medical 
care.  We  have  retirees  of  Eastern  Air- 


lines today  being  told  that  they  go 
without  medical  care  because  of  a 
bankruptcy. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  told 
that  we  should  be  spending  as  much  to 
subsidize  our  wealthy  allies  today  as 
we  did  20  years  ago.  They  have  gotten 
wealthier.  The  threat  has  gotten  less. 
And  we  are  told  not  only  that  we  must 
keep  spending  our  money  on  them  but 
even,  I  am  interested  in  the  semantics 
of  all  this,  that  we  are  bashing  them. 

This  is  a  new  definition  of  bashing. 
To  bash  means  to  refuse  to  turn  over 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  walking  home  tonight 
and  someone  says,  I  would  like  your 
money,  and  you  do  not  give  it  to  them, 
you  may  be  denounced  tomorrow  as  a 
basher. 

If  we  say  to  our  wealthy  allies,  to 
Japan,  to  the  Netherlands,  to  Norway, 
look,  let  us  share  equally  in  this,  we 
have  somehow  become  bashers. 

The  issue  Is  not  the  bash;  the  issue  is 
the  cash.  The  issue  is  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  we  are 
spending  on  our  wealthy  allies. 

We  were  just  told,  well,  but  they 
helped  us  in  Kuwait.  They  helped  hold 
together  the  cohesion  of  NATO.  That  is 
very  nice,  but  it  does  not  cost  all  this 
much  money.  But  in  fact,  let  us  take 
the  Kuwait  model  and  make  it  work. 

Yes,  other  nations  contributed  to  the 
defense  of  Kuwait.  The  problem  is  with 
the  mindset  in  how  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  decide  this.  The  assumption 
is  that  protecting  Kuwait,  keeping  the 
Communist  hordes  from  coming  across 
into  Europe,  protecting  Japan,  that 
these  are  American  responsibilities  and 
that  if  any  other  nation  contributes  to 
them,  we  should  be  grateful.  But  if  we 
insist  that  they  contribute,  we  are 
bashers. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  two  com- 
petitions for  the  last  10  years.  We  have 
been  the  Bo  Jackson  of  the  world.  We 
have  taken  on  the  Soviets  and  the  mili- 
tary competition,  and  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  civilian  competition 
against  just  about  everybody  else. 

The  difference  is  at  least  Bo  Jackson 
got  to  play  football  in  one  season  and 
baseball  in  the  other.  We  have  had  to 
play  against  both  sets  of  teams  simul- 
taneously. 

We  have  done  very  well  in  the  mili- 
tary competition.  We  are  not  talking 
about  Fortress  America.  We  are  not 
talking  about  dismantling.  If  every 
amendment  pending  today  passed,  we 
would  be  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world  with  the  most  far-flung  overseas 
military  empire  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

There  is  not  anything  remotely  For- 
tress America  about  it.  What  we  are 
saying  is,  it  is  time  for  those  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  our  military 
largesse,  while  they  have  been  our  eco- 
nomic competitors,  to  start  to  pay  a 
little  there. 


Bo  Jackson  hurt  his  hip  playing  first 
baseball  and  then  football.  We  are  get- 
ting a  triple  hernia  from  playing  both 
on  the  same  day  against  two  different 
teams. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  the  NATO  alliance  and 
our  role  within  it  remain  essential  for 
future  peace.  As  emphasized  by  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  General  Powell  dur- 
ing their  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  world 
is  changing  but  it  has  not  changed. 

General  Powell  spoke  of  four  endur- 
ing realities: 

One,  the  reality  of  Soviet  military 
power.  The  Soviet  military  threat  is 
being  reduced;  it  has  hardly  dis- 
appeared. The  Soviet  Union  maintains 
millions  of  armed  men  in  uniform,  and 
they  will  remain  the  strongest  military 
force  on  the  Eurasian  continent. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  have  vital  interests  across 
the  Atlantic.  Preserving  a  free  and  sta- 
ble Europe  will  remain  en  enduring  in- 
terest for  the  United  States. 

Third,  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  have  vital  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  General  Powell  stated,  and  I 
quote. 

The  continuing  presence  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  Is  essential 
to  bolster  deterrence,  as  well  as  to  promote 
long-term  prospects  for  a  peaceful  North- 
South  dialogue. 

At  the  same  time,  I  might  add,  if 
progress  should  fail,  the  United  States 
force  would  be  required  to  defeat  any 
attack  from  North  Korea. 
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Fourth,  the  world  will  continue  to 
change.  As  events  become  less  predict- 
able, it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  the  United  States  remain  poised 
to  deter  regional  aggressors  and  pro- 
mote stability. 

The  world  remains  a  very  dangerous 
place,  in  other  words,  even  in  this  post- 
cold  war  era. 

We  and  our  NATO  partners  are  con- 
ducting a  very  thorough  review  of  alli- 
ance strategy.  It  is  clear  that  some 
changes  are  in  order. 

Admiral  Jeremia  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  he  thought  the  NATO  forward 
presence  would  include  a  heave  Army 
Corps  with  at  least  two  divisions,  a 
full-time  Navy  and  Marine  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Air  Force 
fighter  wings  possessing  the  full  spec- 
trum of  tactical  capability. 

This  amendment  would  draw  our 
forces  down  over  the  next  5  years  to 
below  100,000  troops  in  Europe.  General 
Galvin,  in  testimony  before  this  Con- 
gress, has  said  that  he  intends  to  pur- 
sue a  cut  of  at  least  one-half,  to  60,000, 
within  the  next  5  years  as  well. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  no  on  these  burden-sharing 
amendments  and  support  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    North    Dakota    [Mr. 

DORGAN]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  in  a  town  of 
350  people,  and  have  as  a  value  from 
that  community  the  notion  that  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  share.  We 
learned  that  very  early.  That  is  the 
only  way  you  can  get  along  in  a  com- 
munity of  350  people. 

The  world  community  is  not  too  dif- 
ferent. We  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
a  responsibility  to  share  opportunities, 
burdens,  and  responsibilities.  But  since 
the  Second  World  War  there  has  devel- 
oped a  notion  that  we  would  not  share 
the  burden  of  defending  the  free  world. 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  it.  The 
good  old  United  States  will  pay  the 
bill.  The  American  taxpayers  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  handle  all  of  this,  it  is 
said. 

Well,  not  anymore.  You  know  this 
term  "the  new  world  order"?  George 
Bush  uses  the  term,  "the  new  world 
order." 

Well,  I  know  what  we  mean  by  "new 
world  order."  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  a  world  order  in  which 
others  around  the  world  start  paying 
the  bills  as  well. 

America  cannot  afford  to  pay 
everybody's  bills  anymore.  This  coun- 
try is  choking  on  debt,  and  yet,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  says,  we  borrow  from 
Japan  to  defend  France  against  an  at- 
tack from  Poland.  The  Poles  do  not 
want  to  fight  in  France,  they  want  to 
shop  in  France. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  got  to  stop  what 
we  are  doing  and  start  insisting  that 
others  around  the  world  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden. 

Here  is  what  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  Japan  spent  on  defense  in 
1989:  $498  billion.  That  is  what  the  free 
world  spent  on  defense. 

Do  you  know  what  our  share  was,  the 
good  old  USA?— 61  percent  was  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now,  I  ask  my  friends  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle,  do  you  think  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  ask  the  American 
taxpayers  to  pay  61  percent  of  the  costs 
here?  Do  you  really  believe  that?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
ask  our  friends  to  pick  up  their  fair 
share  of  the  load  are  bashing  our  allies, 
or  that  we  are  isolationists?  Do  you 
really  believe  that  nonsense? 

We  are  able  to  trivialize  important 
issues  with  the  speed  of  light  around 
here.  This  is  an  important  issue.  This 
country  is  choking  on  debt,  off  track, 
and  in  need  of  relief. 
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How  should  it  get  some  relief?  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  expect  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Japanese,  and,  yes, 
so  many  others,  to  start  helping  pay 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  defending  the 
free  world. 

If  we  are  too  nervous  to  ask  our 
friends  to  ante  up,  to  help  share  the 
load,  to  help  carry  the  burden,  to  help 
pay  the  bill,  then  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  well  around  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  bashing 
anybody.  It  is  asking  people  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  load.  If  you  real- 
ly believe  that  to  continue  to  ask  the 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  61  percent 
of  the  bill  for  the  United  States,  NATO 
allies,  and  Japan,  is  fair  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  the  American  taxpayers, 
then  that  is  not  a  new  world  order  that 
I  understand  at  all.  That  resembles,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  old  world  order.  We 
pay  the  troops,  we  pay  the  captains,  we 
pay  for  the  cruisers  and  the  carriers,  so 
that  the  other  countries  can  ship  their 
products  overseas,  into  our  market- 
place. While  their  best  scientists  and 
engineers  are  busy  building  the  best 
toasters,  tires,  and  television  sets,  or 
best  scientists  and  engineers  are  build- 
ing the  ships  and  planes  to  keep  the 
sealanes  open.  So  they  win  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  and  we  lose. 
That  is  particularly  unfair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  start 
standing  up  for  the  interests  of  this 
country.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  that. 
Let  us  not  be  nervous  a^  at  it.  Let  us 
insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  bashing  our 
friends.  It  is  never  bashing  friends  to 
ask  them  to  pay  their  bills,  and  that  is 
what  these  amendments  on  the  floor 
would  do  today. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SCHUMER]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are,  of  course,  still 
engaged  in  a  great  global  economic 
competition.  But  the  one  thing  that 
those  who  oppose  these  amendments 
fail  to  realize  is  that  the  ground  rules 
have  shifted.  The  playing  ground  has 
shifted. 

We  all  want  to  keep  America  No.  1, 
but  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  keep 
America  No.  1  is  if  we  prevail  economi- 
cally. No  longer  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
American  power  military  and  diplo- 
matic, but  it  is  economic.  History  has 
shown  us  that  great  countries  of  the 
world,  such  as  our  own,  inevitably  de- 
cline if  relative  to  their  competitors 
they  spend  more  on  the  military  and 
less  on  keeping  their  country  economi- 
cally and  socially  sound. 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  America 
today.  Every  dollar  that  we  spend  on  a 
troop  in  Japan  that  is  not  spent  on 
educating  our  children,  on  building  our 
infrastructure,  or  improving  the  health 
of  our  citizens,  or  improving  the  kind 
of  factories  that  we  have,  is  $1  dollar 
lost  in  our  economic  battle  to  stay  No. 
1. 
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So  I  say  to  Members,  this  is  not  a  de- 
bate of  priorities,  this  is  not  a  debate 
of  people's  ideological  concerns.  This  is 
a  debate  of  raw  economic  necessity.  We 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  Operation 
Desert  Storms,  we  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  have  the  kind  of  military  power 
we  need,  unless  we  get  our  economy 
strong,  unless  we  have  a  broad  enough 
economic  base  to  support  the  kind  of 
military  strength  that  many  Members 
correctly  said  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  sum  zero  game. 
Does  Japan  pay?  Does  Korea  pay?  Does 
Germany  pay?  Or  does  the  American 
economy  pay?  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  really 
not  a  debate  about  whether  or  not  the 
American  military  presence  in  Europe, 
Korea,  Japan,  or  elsewhere,  is  going  to 
decline  or  should  decline.  It  is  a  given 
of  anyone  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  we  are  discussing  that  that  is 
indeed  going  to  happen.  Any  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  has  bothered  to  talk  to  our  mili- 
tary leadership  knows  that  our  forces 
stationed  in  Europe  are  going  to  be 
substantially  reduced.  They  are  pro- 
grammed to  be  substantially  reduced. 
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We  also  can  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  substantial  reductions  in  the 
forces  deployed  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  rather  have  our  military 
leadership,  pursuant  to  a  coherent  plan 
and  consistent  with  our  treaty,  and 
working  relationships  with  our  allies, 
to  effectuate  this  drawdown  and  reduc- 
tion of  forces  rather  than  to  have  us  do 
It  without  plan,  without  any  coher- 
ence, without  any  real  basis  for  doing 
it  other  than  rhetoric  that  suggests 
that  we  do  not  think  our  allies  share 
enough  of  the  burden. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  matter  of 
whether  or  not  they  do  or  do  not,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
matter  and  realistic  about  the  matter 
instead  of  being  demagogic  and  politi- 
cal about  the  matter,  we  must  under- 
stand that  we,  politically  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  this  Congress,  cannot 
be  the  final  arbiter  of  what  is  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden.  That  cannot  be 
done  unilaterally  by  us,  politically  by 
us.  It  is  something  that  has  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  community  of  alli- 
ances that  we  have  formed  throughout 
the  world  over  the  last  40  years. 

I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to  let  the 
history  of  the  change  in  our  strategic 
circumstances  effectuate  the  drawdown 
in  our  commitments  overseas,  as  cer- 
tainly they  are  going  to  do,  but  let  us 
let  the  General  Schwarzkopfs  and  the 
General  Galvins,  who  have  led  us  very 


brilliantly  in  their  development  of 
strategy  and  in  their  formulation  of 
the  most  effective  and  successful  alli- 
ance in  history,  and  I  speak  specifi- 
cally of  the  NATO  Alliance,  let  us 
leave  it  to  them.  Let  us  not  do  this  on 
a  purely  politicized  basis. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow- 
ney]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado for  yielding  me  the  time,  and  also 
thank  her  for  her  fine  leadership  on 
this  matter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age 
the  great  physicist,  Albert  Einstein, 
said  that  after  the  explosion  of  nuclear 
weapons  everything  in  the  world  had 
changed  except  our  thinking.  As  I  lis- 
ten to  some  of  our  colleagues,  I  think 
that  is  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  Nothing  appears  to 
have  changed  in  their  minds  in  terms 
of  what  the  United  States  should  be 
doing  to  defend  Europe;  yet,  everything 
has  in  fact  changed.  Witness  the  fact 
that  just  last  year  the  Germans,  the 
West  Germans  then,  paid  the  Russians, 
paid  the  Russians  $7  billion  to  relocate 
Soviet  forces  back  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Historically,  our  troops  in  Europe 
were  designed  to  repel  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Western  Europe.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  that  threat  has  been 
dramatically  reduced,  if  the  number  of 
our  bases,  the  number  of  our  force  com- 
mitment has  not  been  commensurately 
reduced. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  if  we  should 
ultimately  reduce  our  burden  of  de- 
fending the  world,  but  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  when.  What  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  and  others  will  be  say- 
ing in  the  next  few  hours  of  debate  is 
that  the  time  has  come  now  for  us  to 
reduce  this  commitment.  Why?  All 
Members  need  to  recognize  if  they 
compare  just  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope for  the  rates  of  child  poverty  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
we  are  much  higher;  the  rates  of  illit- 
eracy, we  are  much  worse  off.  In  math 
and  reasoning  skills,  we  are  11th  in  the 
world,  far  behind  for  our  children  com- 
pared to  those  children  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

The  money  that  we  would  save  by 
gradually  reducing  our  commitment  is 
not  enough  to  deal  with  immediate 
problems.  We  need  to  change  that  com- 
mitment more  dramatically  and  do  it 
now,  because  the  problems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  dramatic  and  urgent. 
They  need  our  immediate  attention. 

Last,  let  me  just  say  a  word  about 
the  United  States  as  a  global  power. 
Nobody  here  seeks  to  change  that.  No- 
body here  believes  for  a  moment  that 
we  will  not  have  important  inter- 
national commitments  or  that  we 
should  in  any  way  think  about  ignor- 
ing those  commitments. 


The  question  is  how  do  we  help 
America  the  fastest. 

The  Schroeder  way,  the  Barney 
Frank  way  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  troubles 
me  about  the  debate.  I  guess  I  kind  of 
feel  like  there  is  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot 
of  politics  involved  in  this  debate,  and 
that  is  what  I  dislike  the  most  about 
this,  trying  to  get  on  the  record  for 
saying  we  are  trying  to  get  more  out  of 
our  allies. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  conmiend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  who  has 
been  a  fighter  for  the  issue  of  burden 
sharing  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  think 
in  some  respects  it  is  good  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives want  to  beat  the  living  daylights 
out  of  our  allies,  because  what  we  real- 
ly want  is  we  want  them  to  do  more  for 
us.  We  want  them  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves so  that  the  cost  of  being  a  super- 
power to  the  United  States,  in  a  mili- 
tary way,  is  somewhat  reduced  so  that 
we  as  a  superpower  cannot  only  be  a 
superpower  militarily,  but  we  can  also 
be  a  superpower  economically. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  postcold 
war  is  just  because  you  have  missiles 
and  bombs  does  not  make  you  a  super- 
power. Just  take  a  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  may  be  a  superpower  mili- 
tarily, but  they  are  deteriorating  be- 
cause their  economic  circumstances 
are  so  terrible.  That  is  why  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  United  States  and 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
beat  our  allies  around  the  world  over 
the  head  and  say  do  more  for  yourself 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  keep  doing  as 
much  for  everybody. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  that. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  involved  in  beating 
them  up  myself  for  a  time.  But  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  today,  in  May  1991,  fol- 
lowing the  lessons  of  Desert  Storm, 
that  we  did  pretty  well  in  terms  of  put- 
ting a  coalition  together  of  countries 
that  were  willing  to  stick  their  necks 
way  out,  not  only  politically  but  with 
their  own  troops  and  with  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  money. 

I  was  not  personally  happy  that  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  were  not 
out  in  the  gulf.  But  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  when  we  consider  lifting  the  re- 
strictions on  the  Japanese  and  the  Ger- 
mans. The  bottom  line  here  is  we  did 
pretty  well  in  the  desert,  and  to  try 
and  get  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
to  go  out  in  the  desert  with  their  mili- 
tary forces  I  think  has  profound  con- 
sequences that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  today. 

Yes,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Japanese  and  German  medical  person- 
nel out  in  the  gulf,  and  maybe  a  debate 
like  this  will  convince  the  White  House 
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K  we  look  at  what  happened  to  the 
colonial  powers  of  France  and  England 
as  they  tried  to  hang  on  to  their  colo- 
nies long  after  it  made  economic  sense, 
it  brought  them  crashing  down,  and  if 
the  United  States  does  not  reappraise 
its  priorities  and  shift  the  dollars  to 
where  they  need  them  to  make  our 
economy  more  competitive,  to  make 
our  students  able  to  go  to  college  with- 
out debt,  to  grive  us  a  national  standard 
for  health  care  for  all  Americans,  then 
like  the  colonial  British  and  French 
powers,  we  will  decimate  the  strength 
of  this  country.  We  will  no  longer  have 
the  economic  capability  to  carry  for- 
ward either  foreign  or  economic  poli- 
cies to  lead  the  free  world. 

Two  hundred  twenty-four  bases  in 
Germany  while  the  Germans  send  $7 
billion  to  the  Russians  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  If  the  United  States  saw  one  of 
its  major  corporations  sending  checks 
to  the  Japanese  corporations,  we  would 
think  they  were  nuts. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here  with 
a  massive  infusion  of  American  dollars 
in  the  European  economy. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  all  the  debate,  and  I 
know  it  is  sophisticated  and  we  like 
the  American  people  to  think  every- 
thing is  so  real  delicate  and  highly  in- 
tellectual that  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
But  actually  it  is  not.  Let  me  see  if  I 
could  try  and  figure  this  out  after  some 
6^  years. 

This  year  we  have  a  $320  billion  defi- 
cit in  America.  So  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  We  are  going  to  close  military  bases 
in  America.  We  are  going  to  leave  open 
the  bases  overseas.  We  are  going  to 
close  the  bases  in  America. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  how  we  get  this 
money.  We  borrow  money  from  Japan 
and  Germany  to  finance  our  debt.  Then 
we  give  the  borrowed  money  that  we 
get  from  Japan  and  Germany  to  fi- 
nance our  debt  back  to  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  Korea  in  the  form  of  defense 
services. 

Their  economies  are  robust.  They 
have  no  debts.  They  have  very  little  de- 
fense costs.  We  pay  for  their  defense. 
We  are  going  bankrupt. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  is  borrowing 
money  from  Social  Security,  cutting 
housing,  cutting  education. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  stupid. 
Congress  either  needs  a  brain  trans- 
plant or  a  proctologist  to  repair  what 
brains  are  left. 

I  recommend  that  we  start  putting 
Japan.  Germany,  Korea,  and  everybody 
else  on  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Uncle  Sam 
will  continue  to  be  Uncle  Sam,  not 
Uncle  Sucker. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  frosted, 
most  of  these  countries  practice  illegal 
trade  to  boot  and  take  American's  jobs. 
I,  for  the  life  of  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, cannot  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  simply  going 
to  say  as  an  individual  who  comes  from 
a  district  that  lost  55,000  steelmaking 
jobs,  why  do  you  not  listen  to  what  the 
American  people  are  saying?  They  are 
saying,  "We  are  tired  of  the  foreign 
pork.  We  are  tired  of  the  military  wel- 
fare overseas."  Why  do  you  not  take 
care  of  the  people  in  America  and  let 
the  people  overseas  take  care  of  them- 
selves? Help  them  out,  send  them  a 
bill,  and  let  them  pay  for  our  services, 
because  every  time  they  are  in  a  fix,  we 
end  up  saving  their  assets  anyway. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  The  Chair  would  remind  the 
visitors  in  the  gallery  that  any  show  of 
approval  or  disapproval  is  prohibited  in 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  8  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagrues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
on  the  issue  of  burden  sharing  over  the 
course  of  the  last  4  years  in  particular 
we  have  come  a  long  way,  getting  our 
partners  around  the  world  to  pick  up  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  the  defense 
burden.  I  think  that  is  only  appro- 
priate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  looking  at 
the  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
and,  indeed,  the  subcommittee's  open- 
ing statements  of  last  year  were  point- 
ing out  that  Japan  as  being  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  ought  to  judge  other 
nations  in  that  in  recent  years  they 
have  come  a  long  way  in  host-nation 
support. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]  and  myself,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  were  in  Japan  and  Korea  on 
this  specific  issue  not  long  ago.  I  will 
take  a  second  seat  to  no  one  as  far  as 
laying  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
them  what  I  felt  and  what  we  felt  are 
their  duties  as  far  as  supporting  not 
only  Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield 
but  defense  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  for 
those  who  say  that,  "Why  did  not 
Japan  have  a  bigger  and  bigger  share?" 
Well,  we  put  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  they  can  spend  in  their 
defense  budget. 

I  want  to  let  the  Members  know  that 
in  the  Pacific  Rim  in  particular  memo- 
ries die  hard,  and  if  the  Japanese  today 
were  deciding  whether  they  would  go 
with  10,  11,  or  12  carrier  battle  groups. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  a 
consensus  of  opinion  aroimd  the  world 
as  to  how  much  they  ought  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  good  news  is  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  Indeed,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  but  let  us  do  that  through  nego- 
tiations that  have  been  so  successful  in 
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recent  yeaxs  about  getting  our  allies  to 
carry  a  larger  share  of  the  defense  bur- 
den. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SOLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  bit  later  today 
we  are  gong  to  be  considering  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]  which  would  set  a  ceiling  of 
no  more  than  30,000  American  troops 
that  can  be  deployed  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

As  it  is,  the  administration  is  cur- 
rently planning  to  reduce  the  size  of 
our  military  deployment  in  South 
Korea  down  to  37,000.  So  the  difference 
between  the  Mrazek  amendment  and 
the  administration's  own  policy  comes 
down  to  a  difference  of  7,000  troops. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
at  this  time  to  adopt  the  Mrazek 
amendment.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
objectives  it  is  designed  to  serve.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  save  money,  it  should  be 
clear  that  unless  the  7,000  additional 
troops  his  amendment  would  require  us 
to  withdraw  are  demobilized,  that  not 
only  will  not  save  us  any  money  but  it 
might  cost  us  money  because  if  those 
troops  have  to  be  redeployed,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  United  States  where  South 
Korea  would  not  be  contributing  to 
their  upkeep  as  they  do  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  ultimate  charge  to  the 
taxpayer  would  be  more  rather  than 
less. 

But  the  main  reason  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  adopt  the  Mrazek 
amendment  is  that  it  could  lend  itself 
to  misinterpretation  by  North  Korea  at 
a  time  when  the  North  Koreans  still 
have  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
under  arms,  at  a  time  when  they  have 
not  abandoned  their  determination  to 
reunify  the  Korean  Peninsula  under 
Communist  control,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  can  preclude  the  possibility  of  an- 
other act  of  aggression  by  North  Korea 
against  South  Korea. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  is  to  send  a 
signal  to  Pyongyang  that  we  might  be 
in  the  process  of  withdrawing  eventu- 
ally all  of  our  forces  from  South  Korea. 
That  would  diminish  deterrence.  It 
would  diminish  whatever  incentive  the 
North  Koreans  have  to  make  conces- 
sions in  the  ongoing  North-South  dia- 
log that  could  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula. 

So  for  the  relatively  minimal  and 
elusive  benefits  that  could  be  gained  if 
the  Mrazek  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
have  to  compare  it  to  the  potentially 
serious  consequences  that  could  result 
if  it  passed.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  de- 
feat, when  it  comes  up  later,  of  the 
Mrazek  amendment. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  IMz  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mem- 
bers are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
America,  if  Members  are  concerned  as 
to  whether  our  Nation  will  be  competi- 
tive, if  Members  view  with  some  alarm 
the  imports  coming  into  this  Nation, 
taking  away  American  jobs,  pay  close 
attention  to  this  debate. 

We  have  heard  said  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  as  a  superpower.  I  admit 
that  that  is  true.  However,  consider 
what  that  responsibility  means. 

When  it  comes  to  Japan  today,  for 
every  dollar  paid  in  tax  by  a  Japanese 
citizen  for  the  defense  of  his  nation, 
the  American  citizen  pays  $5.  For  every 
dollar  paid  in  tax  by  a  citizen  living  in 
one  of  our  NATO  allied  countries  in 
Europe,  the  American  taxpayer  pays 
$2.  We  are  assuming  a  greater  and 
greater  defense  burden,  not  just  for  the 
defense  of  America,  but  for  the  defense 
of  our  allies. 

What  do  they  do  with  the  difference? 
They  invest  it  in  their  countrj'.  They 
put  it  into  their  health  care.  They  put 
it  into  education.  They  build  bullet 
trains.  They  build  universities.  They 
build  plants  that  send  products  to  this 
country,  that  put  Americans  out  of 
work.  And  citizens  wonder  what  this 
debate  is  about.  It  is  about  the  future 
of  a  superpower. 

When  one  of  our  NATO  colleagues 
was  asked  a  few  months  ago  why  they 
did  not  pay  more,  he  said,  "Excuse  me. 
The  United  States  wants  to  be  the 
military  superpower.  We  just  want  to 
be  an  economic  superpower." 

What  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  SUtes?  It  is  having 
a  vibrant,  growing  economy,  an  econ- 
omy where  our  children  can  get  jobs 
out  of  college,  an  economy  that  pro- 
vides opportunity  that  America  has  al- 
ways stood  for.  That  is  what  this  de- 
bate is  all  about. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  my  colleagues  who  firmly  support  more 
burden  sharing  from  our  allies.  I  concur  par- 
tially, but  my  colleagues  are  being  unfair  in  the 
case  of  Japan. 

I  want  to  put  some  balance  into  the  debate 
in  support  of  the  Japanese.  For  instance, 
Japan  has  pledged  nearty  S11  billion  toward 
the  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  most  of 
which  has  been  paid. 

It  is  popular  to  bash  Japan  on  a  large  nun> 
ber  of  issues,  and  I  admit  that  there  is  some 
justification.  However,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  some  very  positive  benefits 
which  America  derives  from  our  friendly  asso- 
ciation with  Japan.  The  United  States  has 
40,000  Marines  in  Okinawa  and  a  heavy  pres- 
ence of  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army  personnel. 
Many  Amerk^ans  are  not  aware  that  Japan 
provides  almost  all  of  the  costs  associated 
with  military  constmction  at  United  States  mili- 
tary facilities  there,  whch  consists  of  housing. 
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hangars,  and  airport  runways.  On  January  14, 
1991,  Secretary  Baker  signed  a  new  5-year 
host  nation  support  agreement  with  Japan's 
Foreign  Minister. 

Over  5  years,  it  will  add  SI  .7  billion  to  Ja- 
pan's annua)  payments  in  support  of  United 
States  forces  in  Japan  in  host  nation  support 
each  year,  by  far  the  largest  of  any  United 
States  ally. 

In  fact,  just  this  year  Japan  has  agreed  to 
pay  all  of  the  energy  costs  which  our  presence 
will  require. 

I  agree  that  it  is  to  Japan's  advantage  that 
we  have  a  presence  in  the  Pacific.  But  it  is 
also  to  America's  advantage  that  we,  as  a 
worid  power,  have  a  presence  there. 

The  fact  is  that  without  the  Japanese  bur- 
den-sharing support  we  coukJ  not  have  40,000 
Marines  in  Okinawa  to  offset  the  North  Korean 
threat  as  well  as  another  unexpected  Desert 
Storm  type  threat  which  might  occur. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  series  of  burden-sharing 
amendments  t)efore  the  House. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  produced  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  cooperation  from  countries  all 
over  the  worid.  The  coalition  members  contrib- 
uted their  equipment,  their  money,  and  their 
men  and  women.  This  cooperation  led  to  un- 
paralleled success  on  the  battlefield.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  allies  have  been  less  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  our  mutual  defense  during  peace- 
time. 

The  cunent  force  structure  in  Europe  and 
Japan  was  designed  after  Worid  War  II  when 
those  countries  were  incapable  of  defending 
themselves.  The  situation  is  drastically  dif- 
ferent today.  Today,  we  have  a  massive  budg- 
et deficit  but  we  continue  to  fund  the  military 
defense  of  our  major  economic  competitors. 
Yes,  the  presence  of  our  troops  abroad  con- 
tributes to  our  own  security  through  deter- 
rence. Yes,  we  originally  wanted  to  prevent 
Japan  and  Germany  from  having  strong  mili- 
taries. But  this  is  1991,  not  1941.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  finance  the  defense  of  our  al- 
lies to  the  extent  that  we  have  for  the  last  40 
years. 

It  woukJ  be  wonderful  if  our  allies  simply  de- 
cided to  contribute  more  to  our  mutual  de- 
fense. But  that  is  never  going  to  happen.  If  we 
want  our  allies  to  share  more  of  the  cost  of 
their  defense,  then  we  have  to  pay  less  of  it. 
I  find  it  ridiculous  that  we  are  cun'entty  paying 
for  American  troops  in  Germany  while  Ger- 
many is  paying  for  the  Soviet  troops  we  are 
protecting  them  from.  It  makes  no  sense,  but 
if  we  are  willing  to  do  it,  why  shoukJ  Germany 
object?  We  must  show  our  allies  that  we  are 
no  longer  willing  to  have  American  tax  dollars 
pay  for  the  defense  burden  they  shoukJ  as- 
sume. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  encour- 
age greater  burden  sharing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  It  is  now  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  relating  to  bur- 
den sharing  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  102-68,  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the 
following  Members  or  their  designees, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 
By  Representative  SCHROEDER; 
By  Representatives  FRANK  of 
Masschusetts,  Durbin,  Gejdenson,  or 
Bryant; 
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By  Representjative  Dorgan  of  North 
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reality  is  that  NATO's  raison  d'etre  has 
largely  evaporated.  Perhaps  the  strong- 
est peacetime  military  alliance  among 
democratic  alliance  among  democratic 
States  in  history  suddenly  has  no  rea- 
son to  exist. 

Some  say  it  is  time  to  sweep  NATO 
off  the  world  stage.  They  say  the  fu- 
ture of  NATO  is  about  as  bright  as  that 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty.  I  do  not  share  that  view. 
Rather,  I  believe  that  NATO  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  creating  a  new  Europe 
which  is  truly  whole  and  free.  And, 
such  a  Europe  is  in  our  interest:  such  a 
Europe  promotes  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  worldwide  economic  pros- 
perity. Too  much  American  blood  has 
poured  on  European  soil  for  us  to  per- 
mit Europe  to  backslide  into  regional 
and  ethnic  conflict  and  into  autocratic 
rule. 

My  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
starts  off  with  the  clear  statement  that 
the  United  States  has  a  strong  interest 
in  continuing  and  strengthening  NATO 
to  preserve  world  peace  and  security 
and  to  aid  in  the  transition  to  a  Europe 
that  is  whole  and  free.  My  amendment 
provides  a  ringing  endorsement  for 
NATO. 

It  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  changes 
in  the  world  to  which  NATO  must 
adapt.  The  first  change  is  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  gone  forever.  Poland. 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia.  Bul- 
garia. Romania,  and  Hungary  will 
never  again  serve  as  forward  bases  for 
Soviet  troops.  And  each  of  these  coun- 
tries is  moving  away  from  autocratic 
marxism  to  more  market  based  econo- 
mies. None  of  these  societies  can  feed 
their  people  and  maintain  an  aggres- 
sive army  under  a  market  economy. 
Certainly  there  are  worrisome  trends 
in  some  of  these  countries:  particularly 
Bulgaria  and  Romania.  But  these  wor- 
risome trends  pose  no  military  threat 
to  Western  Europe. 

The  second  change  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  lacks  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  attack  Western  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  still  have  a  large 
military  and  serious  nuclear  weapons. 
Still,  a  conventional  attack  would  re- 
quire a  logistical  base  and  access 
through  the  old  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
of  a  level  inconceivable  today.  Some 
military  planners  talk  of  years  of 
warning  time.  Effectively,  that  means 
that  the  Soviet  army  would  have  to 
start  from  scratch  in  mounting  an  at- 
tack. And  it  is  hard  to  dream  up  a  rea- 
son that  the  Soviets  might  think  to 
start  a  conflict.  As  for  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear capability,  we  have  made  clear 
that  our  nuclear  umbrella  covers  Eu- 
rope. Any  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
Western  Europe  would  be  met  by  a  dev- 
astating American  nuclear  response. 
That  is  as  true  today  as  It  was  a  decade 
ago. 

The  third  change  is  the  declining 
U.S.  defense  budget.  For  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  United  States  has  spent  more 
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than  6  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  defense.  Under  the  budget 
summit  agreement,  that  figure  will 
drop  to  4  percent.  Clearly,  the  United 
States  military  will  be  able  to  do  less. 
We  can,  however,  meet  our  global  com- 
mitments. We  can  effectively  project 
combat  power  through  an  active  pro- 
gram of  dual  basing,  whereby  troops 
are  assigned  to  U.S.  bases  and  forward 
deploy  for  exercises  or  training.  Last 
year.  Congress  told  the  administration 
to  study  and  implement  the  concept  of 
dual  basing.  Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  even  to  file  the  re- 
quired report  on  time.  It  seems  the 
Pentagon  is  so  steeped  in  its  tradition 
of  building  American  cities  abroad  that 
it  is  incapable  of  even  considering  dual 
basing.  And  the  taxpayers  are  the  los- 
ers. 

Another  way  we  can  keep  our  global 
commitments  is  to  have  our  allies  real- 
ly assume  some  of  the  common  defense 
burden.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  little 
more  host  nation  support.  In  the  new 
world  of  diffused  threats,  our  NATO 
partners  can  assume  complete  respon- 
sibility for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Europe,  they  can  assume  responsibility 
for  maintaining  and  supplying  bases 
which  might  be  needed  for  American 
reinforcement,  they  can  assume  the 
maritime  patrol  role,  and  they  can  as- 
sume a  real  role  in  dealing  with  out-of- 
area  threats.  We  will  maintain  respon- 
sibility for  freedom  of  navigation,  nu- 
clear protection,  strategic  intelligence, 
and  strategic  deterrence.  This  sort  of 
new  division  of  responsibility  makes 
sense  in  the  new  world  and  is  required 
by  the  cuts  in  the  American  defense 
budget. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  make  our  allies 
deal  with  threats  which  they  do  not  be- 
lieve are  real.  So,  prior  to  reaching  a 
division  of  responsibilities,  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  must  reach  a  consensus  on 
the  threat. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  sense  of 
Congress  provision  contained  in  my 
amendment.  It  states  that  the  United 
States  should  reduce  the  number  of  its 
troops  in  Europe  to  less  than  100,000  by 
fiscal  year  1995  and  those  troops  should 
be  organized  for  reception  of  reinforc- 
ing troops  in  a  crisis.  Since  1952,  the 
United  States  has  had  stationed  over 
300,000  troops  in  Europe.  During  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Berlin  airlift,  the 
number  briefly  breached  400,000.  During 
the  period  of  detente  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, the  number  slipped  below 
300,000.  As  the  chart  behind  me  shows, 
since  1983,  the  number  since  1983  has 
remained  flat  at  around  325,000.  Not  the 
accession  of  Gorbachev,  not  the  INF 
treaty,  not  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
not  the  falling  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  not 
the  unification  of  Germany,  not  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
effected  our  troop  level. 

This  trend  is  directly  at  odds  with 
what  the  administration  has  been  say- 
ing. We  have  heard  President  Bush  talk 
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about  real  declines  in  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe.  We  have  heard  about  a  new 
strategy  for  NATO.  We  have  watched 
as  the  two  Germanys  have  united  and 
as  the  German  Government  is  spending 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  buy  houses 
for  the  Soviet  soldiers  left  behind.  And, 
this  refusal  to  reduce  troop  levels  in 
Europe  comes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  proposed 
that  three  dozen  major  U.S.  bases  be 
closed. 

The  fact  is  that  our  300,000  troops  in 
Europe  face  no  threat,  have  no  enemy, 
have  no  doctrine,  can  prepare  for  no 
battle.  It  is  time  to  start  removing 
them. 

Why  does  my  amendment  provide 
100,000  as  the  limit?  Frankly,  because 
that  is  the  number  which  mainstream 
thinkers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  proposed.  A  distinguished  work- 
ing group,  chaired  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  and  former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon, 
and  including  such  participants  as 
Norm  Augustine.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
Andrew  Goodpaster,  Shy  Meyer,  Sam 
NUNN,  and  Rozanne  Ridgway,  arrived  at 
the  "less  than  100,000"  figure.  Indeed, 
my  entire  amendment  is  based  on  the 
report  of  that  group. 

Frankly,  I  think  100,000  is  far  too 
many.  I  believe  we  should  retain  intel- 
ligence, liaison,  and  reception  forces  in 
Europe  and  rotate  dual  based  combat 
troops  for  short-term  assignments. 
Under  this  formula,  the  number  of  per- 
manently based  troops  would  be  15,000 
to  25,000,  while  perhaps  four  of  the  ac- 
tive Army  divisions  would  rotate 
through  for  end-to-end  6  month  deploy- 
ments. That  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  a  two  corps  combat  strength, 
ready  for  rapid  deployment,  and  about 
20,000  combat  troops  actually  in  Europe 
at  any  given  time. 

My  amendment  is  needed  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  administration  is  daw- 
dling on  reducing  troops  in  Europe. 
Plans  were  made  last  summer  but  were 
put  on  the  shelf  during  the  gulf  war. 
Since  then,  the  turtle-like  planning 
process  has  started  again.  Without  a 
push  from  Congress,  DOD  will  find  a 
hundred  reasons  why  the  drawdown  has 
to  go  slowly. 

Second,  General  Calvin,  the  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  has 
told  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
that  he  is  aiming  for  a  force  of  about 
165,000  in  1995.  This  number  is  far  high- 
er than  justified  by  the  threat  and  far 
higher  than  the  budget  can  support. 
Congress  should  set  the  goal  at  less 
than  100,000  to  tell  General  Galvin  that 
his  plans  are  toe  modest. 

The  administration  raises  a  number 
of  objections  to  my  amendment.  First, 
the  administration  says  we  are  nego- 
tiating troop  reductions  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. For  Congress  to  mandate  a  number 
would  be  to  give  the  Soviets  free  what 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  The  problem  with  this  ar- 
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giiment  is  that  it  is  3  years  old.  A  year 
ago.  our  negotiators  in  Vienna  stopped 
negotiating  on  troop  levels  in  the  CFE 
process,  figuring  that  limits  on  equip- 
ment would  drive  limits  on  troops.  And 
the  Soviets  have  been  unilaterally  and 
rapidly  reducing  its  forces  in  what  used 
to  be  the  Warsaw  Pact.  These  reduc- 
tions have  not  always  been  orderly  and 
have  not  always  been  voluntary.  But 
the  notion  of  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe  is  ancient 
history. 

Second,  the  administration  says 
going  below  165.000  would  force  the 
commander  of  European  forces  to 
choose  between  a  defensive  combat  ca- 
pability and  reception  capability.  My 
question  is  where  is  the  commander 
going  to  place  defensive  combat  capa- 
bility. On  the  inner-German  border?  It 
doesn't  exist.  There  is  no  threat 
against  which  defensive  combat  capa- 
bility is  needed.  My  amendment 
doesn't  force  a  choice.  It  states  that  re- 
ception is  the  primary  mission. 

Third,  the  administration  says  the 
basic  force  should  consist  of  a  corps 
with  two  combat  divisions,  three  or  so 
tactical  fighter  wings,  and  maritime 
forces.  The  administration  claims  that 
this  force  cannot  be  maintained  at  less 
than  100,000.  Funny,  the  last  time  I 
looked,  a  division  has  17.000  soldiers 
and  a  tactical  fighter  wing  has  about 
5.000  uniformed  personnel.  So,  this 
basic  force  would  eat  up  49,000  troops, 
leaving  another  51.000  for  reception,  in- 
telligence, liaison,  and  the  all  impor- 
tant echelon  above  corps. 

The  administration  next  argues  that 
at  the  level  of  100,000  the  United  States 
would  lack  the  ability  to  deploy  forces 
from  Europe  for  out-of-area  contin- 
gencies. The  fact  is  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Desert  Shield,  we  lack  that 
ability  with  325.000  troops.  Even  in 
Desert  Shield,  the  deployments  during 
August,  September,  and  October  all 
came  from  the  United  States  because 
we  were  either  afraid  to  ask  or  our 
NATO  allies  said  "no"  to  the  idea  of 
deploying  U.S.  forces  from  Europe.  The 
reality  is  that  stationing  troops  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  single  worst  way  to  have 
troops  ready  to  deploy  for  conflicts 
outside  Europe. 

Finally,  the  administration  argues 
that  a  force  of  100,000  does  not  give  us 
a  credible  military  and  political  force. 
Sometimes  a  little  reality  check  is 
worthwhile.  One  hundred  thousand  is 
two  and  half  times  the  number  of 
troops  we  have  in  Korea.  It  is  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  entire  German 
Army  or  the  entire  British  Army.  It  is 
a  massive  number  of  troops.  And,  given 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  military  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  highly  credible. 

The  conclusion  is  simple.  We  can 
continue  to  support  NATO  with  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  troop  presence.  The 
threat  and  the  national  debt  drive  us 
to  lower  forces.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion would  rather  cut  deeply  at  home 


than  make  necessary  cuts  in  Europe. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  pass  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  meet  here  on 
the  floor,  we  have  committee  meetings 
going  on  and  Members  of  the  House 
doing  very  important  business  in  their 
offices,  being  with  constituents  and 
their  advisers  or  whatever.  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  are  watching  this 
in  their  offices  would  take  particular 
notice  to  pay  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  as  this 
indeed  will  be  the  extent  of  the  consid- 
eration that  this  is  given  by  Congress. 

This  amendment  was  not  offered  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. It  was  not  offered  before  the 
full  committee,  only  here  on  the  floor. 

Some  might  raise  the  question  as  to 
why  100,000  troops.  I  will  have  to  an- 
swer. I  have  no  idea.  Apparently  this 
was  recommended  by  an  outside  study 
group.  Johns  Hopkins  I  guess,  or  as 
near  as  I  can  determine.  We  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask  them  how 
they  arrived  at  this  figure.  Why  not 
90,000  or  110,000  or  5,000  or  200.000?  I 
have  no  idea. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  General 
Galvin  to  have  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  comment  on  it. 

At  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  we  had 
something  on  the  order  of  300,000 
troops  in  Europe.  Since  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  come  apart,  since  the  Berlin 
Wall  has  come  down,  I  see  no  earthly 
reason  for  having  that  number  of 
troops  there,  nor  does  General  Galvin, 
President  Bush,  or  anyone  else. 

If  you  just  walked  by  and  heard  the 
start  of  this  debate,  you  might  think 
that  is  their  position,  and  it  certainly 
is  not.  We  are  negotiating  a  CFE  agree- 
ment. General  Galvin  talks  about  hav- 
ing it  reduced  to  165.000  over  the  same 
timeframe,  and  indeed  over  the  past 
year  it  was  the  goal  to  reduce  by  40,000 
or  50,000  troops,  but  as  you  recall  a  war 
intervened. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  before, 
those  are  troops.  They  are  Americans, 
men  and  women,  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  not  widgets.  It  takes 
some  time  on  an  orderly  basis  to  deter- 
mine what  the  force  structure  is  going 
to  look  like  in  Europe  over  the  next 
few  years,  and  troops  are  returning  as 
they  should  return.  But  where  the 
100.000  comes  from  beats  me. 

I  would  say  that  you  could  pick  any 
other  figure  and  it  would  be  given  no 
more  consideration  than  this  was  given 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  fuU  com- 
mittee. 

With  that,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  continue  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Services  Committee,  called  for  a  credi- 
ble corps,  which  could  be  approxi- 
mately half  the  size  of  U.S.  Forces 
presently  stationed  in  Europe.  Further- 
more, the  general  believes  that  we 
could  reduce  to  around  3V*  tactical  air 
wings  in  the  coming  years.  That  is 
morning  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is 
doing  it  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Today  over 
260,000  U.S.  troops  are  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope. General  Galvin  has  testified  that 
that  number  will  be  cut  In  half  over 
the  next  4  years.  That  is  a  substantial 
cut — one  which  puts  the  lie  to  the  as- 
sertions that  the  Bush  administration 
has  no  plans  to  reduce  the  level  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  Schroeder  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  my  colleague  who  just  spoke 
to  this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, but  I  would  like  to  follow 
through  on  an  example  that  was  used 
earlier  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  to  talk  about  the  ridiculous 
state  of  affairs  in  America  today  when 
we  continue  to  fund  the  defense  of 
Japan  and  Europe. 

The  chart  that  has  been  presented 
here  on  the  floor  indicates  when  the 
Berlin  Wall  came  down,  when  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  invasion  from 
the  Eastern  European  powers  into 
Western  Europe  virtually  disinte- 
grated. Look  at  the  trend  line  in  terms 
of  the  cutbacks  in  troops.  It  did  not 
happen. 

Now,  the  thing  that  is  ironic  that 
was  brought  up  earlier  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant],  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  with  its  budget  deficit  borrows 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  from 
Japan  and  Germany  because  of  our 
debt,  so  that  we  can  then  take  those 
borrowed  funds  and  go  and  spend  them 
in  Japan  and  Germany  to  fund  their 
national  defense. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  has 
an  amendment  here  to  cut  back  on  our 
troop  strength.  It  is  long  overdue.  She 
has  been  fighting  this  battle  for  many 
years,  and  I  salute  her.  Today  she 
should  win.  She  should  win  because 
World  War  II  is  over  and  the  party  is 
over. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  and 
policymakers  in  this  Chamber  to  rec- 
ognize it. 

Now,  the  thing  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  did  not  mention 
and  is  often  brought  up  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  that  in  Germany  today  we 
have  this  irony.  We  are  maintaining 
bases  and  thousands  of  troops  nomi- 
nally to  defend  Germany  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  Communists,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  German  Govern- 
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ment  is  paying  the  Soviet  Union  for 
leaving  its  troops  in  East  Germany  and 
not  taking  them  home. 
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Try  to  figure  that  one  out.  Try  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
how  we  are  in  this  predicament,  bor- 
rowing money  from  Germany  to  spend 
money  to  defend  Germany  against  an 
enemy  which  Germany  is  subsidizing. 
Does  this  make  any  sense  whatsoever? 
Yet  we  have  this  continuing  on  year 
after  year  with  vague  promises  from 
the  Pentagon  that  some  day  they  are 
going  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  Is 
pointing  out  that  West  Germany,  or 
now  the  new  unified  Germany,  is  doing 
burden  sharing  with  the  Soviet  troops, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  what  amount 
of  money  is  that? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  do  not  have  an  exact 
figure  on  that  as  to  how  much  is  being 
spent.  But  if  one  Germany  deutsche 
mark  is  being  sent  to  Moscow,  and 
there  is  certainly  more  than  that  being 
sent,  consider  the  irony:  That  we  are 
sending  American  dollars  over  there  to 
supposedly  defend  Germany  against 
Moscow.  Does  that  make  any  sense 
whatsoever?  It  is  time  for  us  to  wake 
up  and  realize  America's  priorities  de- 
mand that  we  spend  money  in  America. 
The  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  offers,  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  later  in 
these  proceedings,  basically  says  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  realize  we  are  not 
dealing  with  bomb-devastated  Ger^ 
many  nor  bomb-devastated  Japan.  We 
are  dealing  with  economies  that  are 
strong,  that  are  competing  and  no 
longer  need  this  American  subsidy. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague  from 
Colorado,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
began  this  debate  by  saying  that  this 
was  about  saving  megabucks  and 
gigabucks.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is  how  many  American  dollars  are  we 
going  to  be  saving  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment?  How  many  bucks? 

Because  we  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony, uncontradlcated,  from  General 
Galvin  that  he  plans  to  reduce  our 
force  structure  approximately  in  half 
from  its  current  level  of  260,000.  That  is 
about  130.000. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  would  cut  it  down  to 
100,000.  That  is  a  difference  of  30,000 
troops.  Now,  where  is  the  savings  of 
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glgabucks  or  megabucks  In  reducing 
our  strength  by  30,000  troops?  Particu- 
larly, where  Is  that  savings  If  these 
troops  are  not  going  to  be  demobilized 
but  simply  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  be  stationed  here  for  some 
other  function  at  the  continuing  cost 
that  It  requires  to  maintain  those 
troops? 

In  other  words,  where  Is  the  savings 
In  this?  We  talk  about  burden  sharing, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  Is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  dollar  savings 
that  would  result  from  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  as 
opposed  to  the  plan  that  General 
Galvln  has  already  spoken  about. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  In  a  moment,  certainly,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  question  that  needs  to  be 
answered.  The  question  Is  this — and  I 
will  pose  two  questions  at  once:  The 
100,000  Is  a  purely  arbitrary  number. 
How  many  divisions  and  wings.  Army 
divisions  and  air  wings,  do  we  assume 
will  be  comprised  within  that  100,000? 
We  should  not  pick  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber. It  seems  to  me,  but  rather  allow 
the  commanders  In  the  field  to  deter- 
mine what  makes  sense  within  that 
general  range.  Maybe  It  Is  120,000. 
maybe  It  Is  98,000;  who  knows  exactly 
what  the  exact  figure  would  be? 

I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  If  she 
has  formulated  a  plan  which  would  tell 
us  exactly  how  many  troops  of  each 
kind  are  going  to  be  there  to  comprise 
this  exact  round  number  of  100,000.  Why 
is  that  the  right  number  as  opposed  to, 
let  us  say.  130.000? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  the  amendment,  first  of  all 
what  It  says  Is  that  It  Is  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  and  we  are  looking 
at  1995.  Basically,  we  are  asking  the 
Defense  Department  to  speed  up  their 
projected  plans.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out.  General  Galvln  talks  about 
165,000;  we  think  100,000  Is  more  than 
adequate  because  of  all  these  different 
groups  that  have  looked  at  It.  And  If 
anything.  It  may  be  high. 

Normally,  If  you  decommissioned 
those  troops.  If  you  decommission,  we 
figure  we  save  about  $50,000  per  troop 
decommissioned.  If  they  are  redeployed 
In  the  United  States,  then  you  still 
save  money  because  It  Is  much  cheaper 
to  keep  them  here. 

One  of  the  other  factors  Is  now  much 
of  the  Infrastructure  In  Europe  we  can 
cut  back  on  for  those  additional  65,000 
troops?  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
keep  opening  filling  stations,  we  have 
got  schools,  we  have  got  a  much  more 
expensive  Infrastructure  over  there  for 
every  troop  than  we  do  If  we  have 
troops  In  the  United  States. 
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So  It  really  does  end  up  being  a  phe- 
nomenal saving. 

Finally,  as  you  know,  treaties  re- 
quire us  to  use  foreign  people  on  each 
of  those  bases,  and  we  must  pay  them 
In  their  own  currency.  That  Is  all  fig- 
ured out  on  a  formula  so  that  you  can 
crank  that  down  too.  So  we  can  crank 
down  the  civilians  overseas,  we  crank 
down  the  foreign  workers,  and  crank 
down  the  facilities,  and  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous savings. 

Mr.  KYL.  All  right.  I  would  like  the 
gentlewoman  to  answer  the  second 
question,  which  was:  What  exactly  Is 
It,  what  force  will  we  have  that  com- 
prises this  100,000?  I  would  appreciate  It 
If  the  gentlewoman  would  answer  that 
question  on  her  own  time  because  the 
fact  that  100,000  sounds  like  a  good 
number,  that  It  should  be  more  than 
adequate,  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  In  order  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

I  think  If  you  look  at  It,  It  Is  very 
easy.  We  are  talking  about  what  do  we 
have  for  100,000?  Well,  we  have  about 
2Vi  times  the  number  of  people  that  we 
have  In  Korea.  So,  I  mean.  You  can 
start  with  that;  that  Is  an  awful  lot  of 
people. 

Now,  you  can  argue  about  how  many 
people  you  are  going  to  have  In  a  divi- 
sion. In  a  tactical  fighter  wing,  on  and 
on  and  on.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  making  a  commitment  of  about 
2Vi  times  what  we  made  for  Korea  and 
when  we  are  talking  about  It  5  years 
from  now,  that  It  Is  a  very  adequate 
number.  And  It  Is  not  like  we  are  leav- 
ing them  bare. 

Second,  If  you  put  that  European  al- 
liance together,  they  have  more  people 
than  we  do.  numerically.  In  that  popu- 
lation, and  they  have  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  we  do  among  their  popu- 
lation. Therefore,  I  think  100,000  looks 
like  our  fair  share  today,  whereas  In 
the  past,  when  those  numbers  were  dif- 
ferent, It  was  different. 

So  I  really  think  this  fits  1995  much 
better. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hefner).  Would  the  gentleman  with- 
hold? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  the 
time  remaining.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder)  has  8 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin]  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seek  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  respond  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  He  talks  about 
the  peculiar  situation  In  Germany,  one 
that  nobody  could  feel  intellectually 
good  about,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
defend. 


Although  I  must  tell  you.  I  saw 
Helmut  Kohl  out  here  walking  across 
the  Capitol  today.  Mr.  Kohl,  of  course, 
has  been  pelted  with  eggs  and  fruit  in 
his  own  country  because  of  the  prob- 
lems with  reunification. 

Nobody  justified  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  are  going  to  be  having  to  pay 
the  Soviets  to  keep  their  forces  there 
and  then,  in  an  effort  to  get  them  out. 
the  Germans  buy  into  it  because  they 
want  to  get  the  Russians  off  their  soil. 
That  Is  what  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  not  recognize. 

And  they  think  It  is  a  small  price  to 
pay.  I  am  not  happy  with  that  arrange- 
ment. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman is,  do  you  know  why  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  not  on  this  floor  speaking 
on  behalf  of  your  amendments?  Be- 
cause he  views  almost  all  of  these 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
clude there  the  Bryant  amendments  on 
foreign  nationals,  which  I  would  sup- 
port, and  even  some  aspects  of  the 
Schroeder  amendment,  but  the  reason 
why  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Is  not  here  is  because 
this  is  political.  He  knows  you  are  try- 
ing to  load  up  a  bill  with  a  bunch  of 
ideas  to  make  people  happy,  so  they 
can  put  out  press  releases,  and  that  is 
why  he  Is  not  there.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  that  a  serious  effort  being 
made  to  cut  the  funds  to  Korea  is  not 
for  real.  But  I  will  tell  you  this,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  going  to 
oppose  that  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  is  hav- 
ing lunch.  But  basically  I  chair  the 
subcommittee  panel  on  burden  sharing, 
as  does  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  think  that  is  why  we  are  here.  The 
full  committee  chairman  is  not  here 
because  this  is  political. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentlelady  she  knows  as  well  as  I  do. 
and  when  you  talk  to  the  staff,  even 
the  staff  of  the  majority  party,  this  is 
a  political  exercise  right  now.  And  no- 
body is  going  to  disagree  that  the  issue 
of  burden  sharing  is  not  real.  I  com- 
plimented the  gentlewoman  earlier  in 
my  remarks.  But  the  tone  of  the  debate 
has  gotten  to  be  where  somehow  it  has 
been  put  aside. 
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The  argument  gets  down  to  one 
where  it  Is  being  made  to  look  like  Re- 
publicans do  not  want  to  force  our  al- 
lies to  do  anything.  The  Germans  have 
paid  their  $6.5  billion  that  we  wanted 
on  the  war.  The  President  beat  them 
up.  We  beat  up  the  Japanese.  The 
Prime  Minister  made  a  trip  to  Amer- 
ica. 
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them  has.  thanks  to  our  efforts,  sub- 
stantially diminished. 

This  is  very  real.  My  amendment, 
which  will  come  later,  saves  us  $8  bil- 
lion, which  we  can  put  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion this  year  and  begin  to  draw  down 
later.  We  are  talking  about  the  most 
central  issue  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple today. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts made  the  point  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Contunittee 
opposes  his  effort  to  cut  $8  billion.  The 
only  amendments  that  the  committee 
is  going  to  accept  are  these  senses  of 
the  Congress  amendments.  They  are 
going  to  oppose  the  Mrazek  amend- 
ment. The  Mrazek  amendment  at- 
tempts to  cut  money  from  Korea. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  what  the 
position  of  the  committee  is?  The  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  is  no.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  the  position  is 
on  the  Frank  amendment  designed  to 
cut  money?  The  position  of  the  com- 
mittee is  no. 

What  is  the  position  on  the  Schroe- 
der  amendment?  The  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  Schroeder  amendment  is 
yes.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Schroe- 
der amendment?  It  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  point  is  that  this  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  not  accepting  any  of  the 
serious  efforts  by  the  gentleman's  side 
to  sigrnificantly  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing. The  only  thing  that  is  being  ac- 
cepted is  the  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  up 
here  is,  I  did  not  come  onto  this  floor 
and  say  anything  until  I  heard  a  couple 
of  people  try  to  paint  Republicans  as 
aigainst  burden  sharing.  That  is  not 
true.  It  is  our  President  that  beat  our 
allies  up  to  collect  the  money.  It  is 
your  committee  and  your  chairman 
and  the  majority  of  your  Democratic 
side  and  ours  that  are  going  to  oppose 
the  cuts  in  Korea.  They  are  going  to 
oppose  the  cuts  in  the  Frank  amend- 
ment. That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say. 

I  am  just  saying  that  most  of  this 
stuff  is  political.  So  let  us  not  take  it 
too  darn  seriously. 

Do  I  agree  with  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
what  is  going  on  with  Germany,  with 
Soviet  troops?  Of  course.  But  to  go 
down  in  the  well  and  to  try  to  use  that 
to  paint  us  as  against  burden  sharing  is 
just  intellectually  unfair. 

I  am  as  interested  in  burden  sharing 
as  other  Members  are.  I  have  been  after 
the  foreign  nationals  also,  and  my  Re- 
publicans have  supported  me.  Let  us 
stop  the  politics  right  now  and  let  us 
start  to  act  like  the  world  did  work  to- 
gether in  resolving  the  problems  in  the 
desert. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  statesman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FRANK]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  done  it 
again.  He  wants  to  do  everything  for 
burden  sharing  except  vote  for  it.  He  is 
going  to  speak  in  favor  of  it.  And  what 
is  his  crushing  rejoinder?  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  does  not  agree 
with  me.  I  am  offended  the  gentleman 
understated  the  degree  of  opposition. 
He  did  not  just  say  no;  he  said,  no,  no, 
no.  And  I  think  he  is  wrong,  and  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  it. 

The  gentleman  appears  to  be  under 
the  misapprehension  that  the  fact  that 
the  committee  did  not  vote  for  this 
amendment  somehow  is  an  argument 
that  is  rational.  It  is  an  argument  for 
what  the  committee  wants  to  do.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  merits.  We  are  seri- 
ous about  this. 

The  gentleman  says,  you  are  not  seri- 
ous because  the  committee  was  not  for 
it.  If  the  committee  was  for  it,  it  would 
not  be  an  amendment. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying  here  is  a 
chance  to  vote.  Here  is  $8  billion  on  the 
line.  You  either  vote  for  it  or  not. 
What  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  is 
decry  his  passion  for  burden  sharing 
and  not  vote  for  any  of  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  serious  will  vote 
for  burden-sharing  amendments.  Those 
who  are  not  will  denounce  that  as  po- 
litical. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  respond  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  who  argued  that  we  are  op- 
posing burden  sharing.  Nobody  is  argu- 
ing here  against  burden  sharing.  We 
are  arguing  that  setting  an  arbitrary 
troop  limit  in  Europe  is  just  that.  It  is 
arbitrary  and  we  ought  to  let  those  in 
charge  establish  the  exact  limits. 

Her  response  was  that  it  is  just  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution,  and  I  am 
quoting,  "that  100,000  ought  to  be  more 
than  adequate." 

General  Galvin  probably  knows  more 
about  this,  with  all  due  respect,  and  his 
decisions  must  be  based  upon  more 
than  a  guess  than  100,000  ought  to  be 
more  than  adequate. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  let  General 
Galvin  and  his  conunanders  in  that 
NATO  theater  decide  the  exact  level  of 
troops  that  make  sense  in  that  theater. 
It  is  going  to  be  very  close  to  the  num- 
ber we  are  talking  about  anyway.  He 
does  not  need  a  sense-of-Congress  based 
upon  no  more  than  this  is  based  upon 
to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do.  And 
that  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  no 
on  this  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  side  has  the  right  to 
close. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hefner).  There  seems  to  be  no  position 
of  the  committee  on  this  amendment. 
Consequently,  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  would  be  this  side 
of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  haa  the  option  to  close  the 
debate. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  has  3  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding  time  to  me.  1  would  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  take 
this  debate  very  seriously.  The  effort 
to  discredit  this  debate  on  the  basis 
that  this  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion or  that  this  is  political  is  simply 
disingenuous.  The  fact  is,  we  are  talk- 
ing real  money  and  real  commitments. 
Money  that  we  go  into  debt  for  every 
year,  money  that  causes  homeowners 
and  car  buyers  and  credit  card  users  to 
pay  higher  Interest  rates  than  they 
would  have  to,  money  that  is  used 
every  year  to  subsidize  the  efforts  of 
our  allies  in  Europe,  in  the  Far  East. 

We  have  got  to  understand  that  we 
have  been  paying  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  Our  allies  have  had  a  hell  of 
a  good  year  so  far  this  year. 

We  have  taken  care  of  the  refugees. 
We  have  answered  their  call  for  na- 
tional disasters.  We  have  fought  a  war 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  forgiven 
their  debts.  And  in  a  number  of  days, 
we  are  going  to  give  away  American 
Jobs  in  the  free-trade  bill. 

What  about  Americans?  What  about 
people  who  are  working  every  day  in 
this  country,  who  are  trying  to  hold 
their  families  together,  to  educate 
their  children,  to  make  the  mortgage 
payment  and  pay  the  utilities  on  their 
house? 
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This  debate  is  about  them.  This  de- 
bate is  about  the  $8  billion.  This  debate 
is  about  the  excess  troops  in  Europe. 
This  debate  Is  about  the  excess  cost  of 
defending  Japan  and  defending  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  about 
what  that  is  costing  Americans.  It  is 
costing  them  too  much.  The  fact  Is 
that  our  allies  can  afford  to  pay  more. 
The  reason  they  do  not  pay  more  is  we 
do  not  ask  them  for  more. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  In 
pointing  out  that  when  the  President 
put  the  pressure  on  for  the  war  In  the 
Middle  Blast,  they  coughed  up.  but  they 
were  not  going  to  cough  up  before  we 
asked.  They  were  not  going  to  cough 
up.  They  thought  America  would  take 


care  of  this  problem,  just  as  they  think 
America  is  going  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  the  continued  defense  of 
Europe  against,  I  do  not  know  who 
now,  but  apparently  still  the  Russians, 
who,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
points  out,  the  Germans  are  subsidiz- 
ing to  stay  in  Germany. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  Members,  I 
hope  you  paid  close  attention  to  the 
debate  here  over  the  course  of  the  last 
35  minutes,  because  this  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  debate  on  the  issue  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me  that 
over  the  course  of  the  last  35  minutes, 
this  figure  that  was  pulled  out  of  the 
air  of  100,000  troops,  we  have  found 
some  very  significant  things  that  are 
going  to  happen  If  we  can  get  to  100,000, 
rather  than  150,000,  90,000,  or  whatever. 

I  have  heard  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  we  are  going  to  be  much 
healthier  Americans,  because  we  will 
have  an  adequate  health  care  system; 
we  are  going  to  be  better  educated  if 
we  can  only  pass  this  amendment;  we 
are  going  to  be  fully  employed;  I  think 
we  can  take  care  of  the  deficit;  and, 
now  I  understand  If  we  can  pass  this 
amendment,  the  Interest  rates  will 
come  down.  Somehow  I  doubt  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  ask  is  that  Gen- 
eral Galvin  and  perhaps  our  people  In 
NATO  and  our  allies  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this,  to  try  to  under- 
stand where  this  group  came  up  with 
100,000  troops.  Maybe  we  can  go  them 
one  better. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  last  year,  if  the 
President  had  said  we  were  going  to 
50,000,  I  am  sure  an  amendment  would 
come  up  arguing  that  can  we  not  go  to 
5,000? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
making  these  kinds  of  decisions,  I 
would  only  hope  that  if  we  have  time 
to  think  about  it;  we  could  do  this  in 
regular  order  and  come  through  the 
committee  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  one  decides  well, 
100,000  sounds  good.  At  the  same  time 
maybe  we  should  Integrate  the  forces 
and  have  a  European  rapid  reaction 
force.  But  somehow  I  think  maybe 
100,000  sounds  OK,  ought  not  to  be  the 
way  our  national  policy  and  defense  is 
made. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  many 
people  say  why  should  we  vote  for  this 
amendment?  I  think  this  amendment  Is 
a  very  important  one.  We  have  waited 
a  long  time  since  the  Wall  came  down, 
and  the  troop  numbers  have  not  come 
down.  We  have  had  this  debate  many  a 
time,  and  everybody  says,  not  today, 
not  now.  It  is  a  great  idea,  we  are  all 
burden  sharers,  but  not  today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  to  say  we  cannot  wait 
too  much  longer.  I  have  finally  done 
my  math  and  figured  out  that  by  cut- 
ting back,  we  are  talking  about  53.25 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  megabucks  and 
gigabucks  tend  to  be  too  vague  for 
Members,  try  $3.25  billion.  In  Colorado 
that  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  may  not  be  in 
other  places,  but  we  do  not  sneeze  at 
that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  looked  at  burden 
sharing  during  the  whole  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a 
great  discrepancy  between  what  was 
pledged  and  what  was  paid.  We  found 
that  what  it  costs  the  American  tax- 
payer today  in  extra  costs  would  run 
the  Denver  public  schools  3.3  years, 
would  run  the  Denver  government  2.5 
years,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  That  Is 
kind  of  an  expensive  cost.  Where  I 
come  from,  out  West,  that  is  kind  of 
big  money. 

So  we  see  people  trying  to  minimize 
this.  I  do  not  think  this  is  it  at  all. 
Yes,  It  has  been  studied  up  and  down, 
by  very,  very  serious  people.  We  have 
had  General  Galvin  in  front  of  our  com- 
mittee talking  about  where  the  future 
was  going.  We  have  had  General  Lance 
talking  about  the  Pacific,  and  where  it 
was  going,  and  what  was  happening.  We 
meet  with  NATO  parliamentarians  vis- 
iting all  the  time  where  we  talk. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  I  would 
feel  much  better  if  this  amendment 
were  even  much  lower  than  100,000.  I 
think  to  think  of  100,000  troops  still  in 
Europe  by  1995  Is  really  rather  silly, 
when  they  have  the  capability  and  ev- 
erything else  to  protect  themselves. 
But,  let  us  leave  It  there.  That  is  what 
experts  seem  to  say  is  necessary,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  to  say  hurry  It  up.  We  are 
getting  Impatient.  Our  economy  needs 
some  jiggering,  and  this  Is  one  way  we 
might  start  jiggering  It  a  little  faster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  Members  to 
please  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HEFNER).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHROE- 
DER]. 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MARTIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  taken. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  260,  noes  163, 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  100) 
AYES— 260 


Abercromble 

Anthony 

Beilenion 

Ackermin 

Apple^te 

Bennett 

Alex&oder 

Aspln 

Bermui 

Anderson 

AtkUu 

Bllbrey 

Andrews  (ME) 

AnColn 

Boehlert 

Annunzlo 

Bacchus 

Bonlor 
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Boraki 
Boucber 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
BryaBt 
BusUmaote 
Callaluui 
Campbell  (CO) 
CardlD 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlDS  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
CoDdit 
Conyers 
Costello 
Cox  (IL) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazlo 
DeLanro 
Dellunis 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
DorsaD(ND) 
Downey 
Dorbin 
Dwyer 
Dymaily 
Early 
Eckart 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
Encrel 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Fazio 
Felrhan 
FlAke 
Font  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Gaydos 
Geidenson 
Gephardt 
Cilchrest 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Grandy 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gundereon 
Hall  (OH) 
HalKTX) 
Hamilton 
Bairls 
Hatcher 
Hayes  (IL) 
Hayes  (LA) 
Heney 
Hefner 
Henry 


Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 
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Hetel 

Ho  kgland 

Ho  ;hbnieckner 

Ho  lloway 

Ho-n 

Ho  ton 

HoiTer 

Hu  :kaby 

Ja  obs 

Jc:  ferson 

Je:  iklns 

Jo  inson  (CT) 

Jo  Lnson(SD) 

Jo  mston 

Jo  les  (GA) 

Jo  les  (NO 

Jo  itz 

Ka  ijorskl 

Kajtor 

Ke  inedy 

Ke  inelly 

Kl  lee 

Kl<  czka 

Ko  ter 

Ka  jetskl 

Ko  itmayer 

La  Talce 

Laitos 

La  Hocco 

Le  ich 

Le  iman  (CA) 

La  rtn  (MI) 

Le  nne  (CA) 

Le  rts(GA) 

Lli  htfoot 

Li  ilnski 

Lc  ig 

Lo  »ey  (NY) 

Lu  (en 

M<  nton 

Ml  rkey 

Ml  rtlnez 

Ml  tsul 

Ml  rroules 

Mizzoli 

M(  Closkey 

M(  Dermott 

M(Hugh 

M(  Mlllen  (MD) 

M(  Nulty 

Ml  ime 

Mlller(CA) 

Ml  Her  (OH) 

Mlller(WA) 

Ml  seta 

Milk 

Ml  akley 

Miody 

Ml  ran 

Ml  rella 

Ml  rrtson 

Miazek 

N«  fie 

Na  tcher 

N«  il  (MA) 

Nc  wak 

N(  ssle 

Oa  itar 

Ot  srstar 

Otsy 

Or  an 

Oi  ens  (NY) 

Oi  ens  (LT) 

Pi  netta 

Pi  tterson 

Pi  yne  (NJ) 

Pi  yae  (VA) 

P«  tse 

Pelosl 

P(  any 

P<  rklns 

VOES— 163 

B<  neuter 
B<rtll 
B1  Irakis 
Bl  ley 
B(  etmer 
Bl  Bwster 
Bl  Domlield 
Bl  nnlng 
Bl  rton 
B;  ron 
Cimp 
a  mpbell  (CA) 


Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

(juillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santonun 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taiizin 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zlmmer 


Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ck>mbest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cunningham 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  ((3D 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten. 

Herger 

Hobson 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kasich 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Laughlln 


Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NC) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pickett 

Rams  tad 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Ros-Lehtinen 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schin 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

TorricelU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 


Foglietta 
Gradlson 
Gray 


Hopkins  Rogers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Murphy 

D  1436 

Messrs.  DICKINSON,  SPENCE,  and 
SLATTERY  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HEFNER  and  Mr.  CHANDLER 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  RAJIV 
GANDHI 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
to  report  to  the  House  that  Rajiv  Gan- 
dhi, the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  was  just  assassinated  in  a  bomb 
explosion  that  went  off  as  he  was 
emerging  from  his  car  at  a  campaign 
rally  about  25  miles  south  of  Madras. 

We  do  not  know  at  the  present  time 
how  many  other  people  were  killed  or 
who  was  behind  this  clastardly  deed. 

But  I  did  want  to  say,  as  someone 
who  has  gotten  to  know  Mr.  Gandhi 
well  over  the  years  and  who  considered 
him  a  personal  friend,  that  this  is  a 
truly  tragic  development. 

D  1440 

Rajiv  Gandhi  was  a  man  who  could 
have  led  a  life  of  leisure,  but  he  chose, 
instead,  in  spite  of  considerable  per- 
sonal risk,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  his  people. 

This  bomb  explosion  was  aimed  at 
the  heart  of  Indian  democracy.  It  may 


have  succeeded  in  killing  a  young  po- 
litical leader,  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  country,  but  I  know  full 
well  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing political  pluralism  in  the  world's 
most  populous  democracy. 

In  light  of  what  happened  after  the 
tragic  assassination  of  his  mother, 
when  communal  rioting  led  to  consid- 
erable blood-letting,  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Government  of  India,  even  in 
its  moment  of  bereavement,  will  take 
whatever  steps  need  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  this 
kind  of  violence,  which  would  only  per- 
petuate and  reinforce  this  tragic  cycle 
of  killing  and  more  killing. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  many  Members 
knew  Rajiv  Gandhi.  I  believe  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  We  did  not 
always  agree  with  his  policies,  but  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  he  shared 
our  values.  As  elected  representatives 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  democ- 
racy, I  think  all  Members  feel  a  very 
special  sense  of  grief  when  the  political 
leader  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  po- 
litical parties  in  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous democracy  is  killed,  in  the  very 
act  of  campaigning,  on  election  day,  at 
a  moment  when  the  people  of  India 
were  in  the  process  of  attempting  to 
determine  their  own  destiny — through 
the  ballot,  and  not  by  the  bullet. 

I  hope  that  democracy  survives  in 
India.  I  am  sure  it  will.  However,  this 
is  a  moment  of  special  sadness  for  all 
who  knew  Rajiv  Gandhi  personally,  and 
all  who  were  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  political  pluralism  in  that 
great  country. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  ask,  if  it  is  possible,  if  we 
might  have  a  moment  of  silence  on  be- 
half of  all  Members,  for  Rajiv  Gandhi's 
family,  and  for  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, which  have  been  so  sadly  shat- 
tered this  afternoon. 

I  ask  for  a  moment  of  silence,  if  that 
is  possible. 

(Moment  of  silence  observed.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  Chair  appreciates  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  '^ork  [Mr.  Solarz] 
bringing  this  news  to  the  Committee's 
attention. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  7,  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  102-68. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  180. 
after  line  8).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.    1033.   REDUCTION    OF    DEFENSE    EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  ALUED  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  reductions  in  the  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  over  the 
next  several  years  will  decrease  the  need  for 
United  States  military  installations  in  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  aggres- 
sively pursue — 

(1)  the  closure  of  United  States  military 
installations  outside  the  United  States; 

(2)  agreements  with  the  governments  of 
those  countries  in  which  the  remaining  mili- 
tary installations  are  located  to  increase  the 
amount  of  host-country  support  provided  by 
those  countries;  and 

(3)  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
assigned  to  or  stationed  in  Europe,  Japan,  or 
Korea. 

(b)  Reductions  Required.— The  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 
year  reduced  by  $8,000,000,000.  Program 
changes  required  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
funding  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section (to  the  extent  such  reduction  is  not 
offset  by  increased  levels  of  host-nation  sup- 
port) shall  be  made  only  by  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  or  equipment  as- 
signed to  or  stationed  in  Europe,  Japan,  or 
Korea. 

(c)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  describing  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  terminate  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  at  military  installations  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  in  both  a  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied form  and  shall  identify  the  following: 

(1)  The  criteria  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
to  select  foreign  military  installations  for 
closure  or  realignment  and  any  deviation 
from  the  criteria. 

(2)  All  activities  undertaken,  or  proposed 
to  be  undertaken,  to  close  or  realign  foreign 
military  Installations  selected  for  closure  or 
realignment. 

(3)  The  fair  market  value  of  the  improve- 
ments at  these  Installations  determined  as 
provided  in  section  2921(b)  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (10 
U.S.C.  2687  note;  104  Stat.  1820). 

(4)  The  status  of  negotiations  with  host 
countries  regarding  the  closure  or  realign- 
ment of  these  installations. 

(5)  The  steps  being  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  ensure  that  the  United  States  receives 
consideration  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  improvements  at  these  Installations 
from  the  host  countries. 

(6)  The  efforts  being  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  aggressively  seek  increases  in  host-coun- 
try support  for  militery  installations  that 
are  not  selected  to  be  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member 
In  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
just  announced  by  agreement  that  I 
will  yield  10  minutes  of  my  20  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiLBRAY],  who  is  in  opposition. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbray] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin] will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume.  I  want  to  mention  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dur- 
BIN]  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  effort. 
The  House  made  a  very  good  start, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  adopting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder],  whose  long 
service  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  study  of  this 
issue,  has  made  the  gentlewoman  jus- 
tifiably one  of  our  leaders. 

This  amendment,  and  the  amend- 
ment to  follow,  are  further  steps  in 
that  package.  We  are  dealing  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  most  important  set 
of  public  policy  issues  that  faces  this 
country.  We  are  talking  about  rec- 
ognizing our  success  in  a  way  that  al- 
lows the  United  States  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  areas  where  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  1945,  the  United  States  un- 
dertook an  extraordinary  mission  in 
the  world.  We  went  to  the  aid  not  just 
of  our  former  allies  in  World  War  II, 
but  we  went  to  the  aid  of  our  former 
enemies.  Germany  and  Japan.  There  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  a  greater  exam- 
ple of  generosity  and  decency  in  world 
history  than  the  response  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II  and  to  the  threat  to  freedom 
posed  by  the  Communist  bloc  under 
Josef  Stalin. 

For  decades,  literally  decades,  the 
Amercian  people  spent  generously  in 
both  foreign  economic  assistance  and 
in  military  support,  providing  bul- 
warks behind  which  the  nations  that 
are  today  our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Germany  and  nations  in  East  Asia 
could  not  resist  aggression  but  prosper. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  those  nations, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  that  they  are  today, 
prosperous  and  democratic.  Indeed. 
Germany  and  Japan  are  more  demo- 
cratic than  ever  in  their  history. 

Obviously,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
nations  deserve  the  prime  credit,  but 
we  get  some  secondary  credit.  For  dec- 
ades, the  American  people  have  pre- 
pared to  spend  disproportionately  on 
the  free  world's  burden.  Where  are  we 
today?  We  face  today  a  Communist 
bloc  which  is  no  longer  a  bloc,  because 
the  Communist  bloc  consists  of,  I 
would  have  said  a  year  ago,  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Now,  they  are  lucky  if  it  is 
all  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  time  the 
Soviet  Union  moves,  another  piece 
drops  off.  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany 
are  no  longer  military  allies  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  The  People's  Republic  of 
China,  once  a  great  military  threat,  is 


now  a  nation  so  reasonable  in  the  eyes 
of  our  President,  that  his  major  goal  is 
to  continue  to  give  them  most  favored 
nation  treatment  so  they  can  sell  the 
United  States  things  cheap. 

Therefore  we  have,  thanks  in  part  to 
our  determination,  a  substantial  dimi- 
nution in  the  military  threat  that  we 
face.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
creased strength.  The  European  Com- 
munity, our  NATO  allies,  are  collec- 
tively, today,  richer,  larger  in  popu- 
lation, possessed  of  a  better  industrial 
base,  than  their  potential  adversary, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Japan,  today,  when 
it  looks  at  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  looks  at  a  potential  billion  cus- 
tomers, not  invaders.  Even  in  South 
Korea,  we  have  a  government  that  is 
larger,  with  a  larger  population,  and 
better  industrial  base  than  its  now  iso- 
lated opponent.  North  Korea. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  that  calls 
for  the  dismantling  of  America's  over- 
seas military  expenditure.  Understand, 
if  we  cut  it  in  half,  if  we  cut  in  half  the 
American  overseas  military  presence 
on  a  continuing  basis,  leaving  aside 
temporary  intervention  in  the  gulf,  but 
if  we  cut  in  half  what  we  have  perma- 
nently stationed  overseas,  we  would 
still  be,  by  far,  the  largest  overseas 
military  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  except  for  our  own  previous 
record.  When  we  are  dealing  with  na- 
tions that  are  in  trouble  and  in  need  of 
our  assistance,  that  is  legitimate.  How- 
ever, subsidizing  the  Netherlands  is 
very  stupid.  That  does  not  make  the 
Dutch  bad  people.  The  Dutch  do  not 
subsidize  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
not  bad  people. 

What  we  are  saying  is.  there  comes  a 
point  in  the  relations  between  and 
among  nations,  when  equality  ought  to 
be  the  rule,  not  subsidy.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  the  tens  and  tens  of  bil- 
lions we  spend  overseas,  beginning  on 
October  1991,  the  President  has  to  re- 
duce by  $8  billion  the  amount  that 
Americans  have  to  borrow  to  subsidize 
our  wealthy  allies.  He  can  do  it  as 
Commander  in  Chief  by  reducing 
troops.  If  he  carries  out  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  he  will  save  almost  half  of 
what  we  ask  him  to  save  if  he  simply 
follows  that.  If  he  carries  out  the 
Bonior  amendment  of  a  year  ago  and 
makes  the  Japanese  pay  what  they 
should  be  paying  for  the  troops  they 
get,  that  alone  would  make  more  than 
half.  He  can  close  bases  overseas  in- 
stead of  in  America  or  in  addition  to  it. 
He  can  get  other  countries  to  contrib- 
ute. 

We  are  celebrating  the  success  of 
Desert  Storm.  We  get  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  This  asks  for  less,  by  far,  than 
we  got  in  Desert  Storm.  Are  people 
going  to  tell  the  United  States  that  the 
defense  of  Kuwait  was  more  important 
than  the  defense  of  all  of  Europe?  Is  it 
fair  they  should  contribute?  It  was  to 
the  defense  of  Kuwait,  but  continue  to 
get  a  free  ride  everywhere  else?  This  is 
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Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Frank  amendment. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  gets 
off  to  a  good  start  in  that  it  expresses 
a  sense  of  Congrress  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  will  reduce  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  From  that  point  on,  unfor- 
tunately, the  amendment  ignores  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  facts  than  it  rec- 
ognizes. 

First,  it  ignores  the  most  fundamen- 
tal fact  concerning  our  military  forces 
overseas — they  are  deployed  forward 
primarily  to  provide  for  American  na- 
tional security  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ican national  interests.  Our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  are  not  mercenaries 
for  hire.  They  are  not  modern  Hessians 
we  dispatch  to  defend  the  highest  bid- 
der. We  are  extremely  and  rightly 
proud  of  them  and  the  way  they  have 
secured  American  interests  overseas. 
They  have  been  instrumental  in  win- 
ning the  cold  war  as  well  as  the  war  to 
reverse  Iraqi  aggression. 

The  Frank  amendment  also  ignores 
the  fact  that  we  are  already  adjusting 
to  the  new  realities  created  by  these 
victories. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  we  are 
reducing  our  force  structure  by  25  per- 
cent over  5  years.  In  spite  of  the  obvi- 
ous spike  created  by  Desert  Storm,  the 
plan  is  to  be  back  on  the  projected 
track  in  these  reductions  next  year. 

In  Europe,  we  are  drawing  down  to 
about  a  third  of  the  troop  strength  we 
have  maintained  for  the  past  few  years. 

We  are  withdrawing  more  than  15,000 
troops  from  our  deployments  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  first  phase  of  reductions 
here. 

The  Frank  amendment  further  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  working  hard  to 
adjust  the  defense  budget  and  projected 
overseas  deployments  to  the  new  reali- 
ties. The  committee  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  the  product  of  that  conscientious 
effort. 

The  amendment  also  igrnores  the  fact 
that  the  budget  resolution  within 
which  this  Defense  authorization  bill 
was  crafted  also  represented  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  adjust  defense  spend- 
ing to  new  security  and  fiscal  realities. 

Finally,  this  amendment  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and,  indeed  the  entire  Con- 
gress has  been  pressing  for  increased 
sharing  of  the  burdens  and  responsibil- 
ities of  defense  on  the  part  of  our  al- 
lies. Our  pressures  have  clearly  had 
some  effect.  Contributions  to  the  com- 
mon defense  have  grown,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Japan  and  Korea.  Allies 
cash  and  in-kind  contributions  to  U.S. 
operations  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
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storm  are  climbing  to  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion. 

In  sum,  the  committee  bill  we  have 
before  us  represents  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  in- 
sure that  our  defense  budget,  force 
structure,  and  forward  deployments  are 
adjusted  to  new  realities,  given  some 
remaining  uncertainty  and  instability, 
while  taking  care  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  at  home  and  over- 
seas. It  also  reflects  the  requirement  to 
make  that  adjustment  within  the  budg- 
et resolution  and  the  constant  attempt 
to  maximize  allied  contributions  to  our 
common  defense. 

Attempting  to  cut  $8  billion  across 
the  board  from  this  bill  is  not  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion  is  the 
fact  that  our  troops  are  overseas,  not 
as  a  favor  to  anybody  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  there  to  protect  our  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  our  allies. 

We  have  troops  in  Japan  because  we 
would  just  as  soon  Japan  not  join  the 
nuclear  club.  We  have  troops  in  Korea 
to  protect  South  Korea  from  North 
Korea  and  to  protect  Japan.  Korea  has 
been  defined  as  a  dagger  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  Japan,  but  our  troops  are 
there  to  protect  our  national  interests 
as  well.  -^. 

If  we  are  to  turn  ourselves  into  mili- 
tary dependents  of  our  allies  by  passing 
the  hat  and  becoming  mercenaries,  I 
think  we  weaken  our  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Now,  Japan  pays  70  percent  of  all  of 
the  costs  of  maintaining  our  troops  in 
their  country.  The  only  thing  they  do 
not  pay  is  the  personnel  and  normal 
operating  costs  of  our  troops  there  that 
are  ongoing  wherever  they  are.  By  1995, 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  station  our  troops 
in  Japan  than  to  station  them  in  the 
United  States. 

Would  the  Philippines  pay  like  Japan 
does  for  having  our  troops  present. 

Now,  Korea,  there  has  been  a  fourfold 
increase  in  what  Korea  has  been  paying 
for  our  troops  there  since  1988;  not 
enough,  but  progress  is  being  made  and 
it  is  continually  being  made.  They  now 
pay  about  $150  million  a  year  for  our 
troops  over  there. 

NATO  pays  70  percent,  as  does  Japan, 
of  all  the  basing  costs  for  our  troops  in 
Europe. 

It  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  the 
front  in  Europe  and  not  in  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Newport  News. 

So  it  is  to  our  advantage,  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  have  our  troops 
stationed  where  they  are. 

Burden  sharing  is  important.  Uncle 
Sam  should  never  be  Uncle  Sucker,  but 
the  facts  are  that  Japan  is  paying  its 
share,  70  percent.  NATO  is  paying  its 
share,  70  percent,  and  with  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  size  of  our  military  that 
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are  planned  in  the  future,  there  will  be 
increasing  savings. 

So  I  lament  and  regret  the  meat  ax  S8 
billion  cut  that  the  very  thoughtful 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  seeks 
to  impose  here.  In  this  instance,  his 
thoughtfulness  has  lapsed  somewhat. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  disarming 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

He  referred  somewhat  slightingly  to 
America  passing  the  hat  and  becoming 
militarily  dependent,  saying  this  would 
impugn  our  leadership;  but  yet  that  is 
what  we  did  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  we 
were  passing  the  hat  and  therefore  lost 
our  leadership  because  we  got  them  to 
pay  in  Desert  Storm? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  that  was  an  emer- 
gency situation.  The  gentleman  con- 
templates a  permanent  state  of  affairs 
where  the  paychecks  will  come  from 
some  of  our  allies.  That  puts  us  in  a  po- 
sition of  dependency. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Who  eats  my 
bread  sings  my  song." 

I  would  rather  we  be  the  principal 
support  for  our  own  troops  and  accept 
from  these  countries  the  extra  costs 
that  are  superimposed  by  us  being 
there  in  Japan,  in  Korea,  and  in  NATO. 
They  are  still  our  Armed  Forces  after 
all. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman'j  amend- 
ment at  this  time  is  ill-advised,  al- 
though the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered 
certainly  is  well  intentioned. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend.  He  is  al- 
ways about  a  year  behind  me,  but 
progress  is  coming. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  year 
behind  the  gentleman,  maybe  two,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  lend  my  voice  to 
the  thousands  across  the  country  that 
are  questioning  our  spending  overseas 
to  insure  the  security  of  our  allies.  No 
one  questions  that  the  United  States 
has  important  interests  in  Germany, 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  South 
Korea.  What  we  are  questioning  is  the 
huge  defense  burden  that  we  continue 
to  bear  to  defend  these  countries  in 
this  era  of  reduced  international  ten- 
sions. 

In  the  past  45  years,  we  have  seen 
Japan  and  Germany  develop  from  de- 
stroyed nations  to  economic  super- 
powers that  today  are  the  major  play- 
ers in  the  world  economy.  Can  Japan 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  South  Korea, 


afford  to  pay  for  a  share  of  their  de- 
fense? Of  course  they  can.  Should  we 
insist  on  a  financial  conunitment  from 
them  for  their  defense?  Of  course  we 
should.  America  has  waited  nearly  five 
decades  for  this  moment,  when  these 
defeated  enemies — now  our  strong  al- 
lies—could stand  on  their  own.  I  see 
great  irony  here— the  world  has 
changed  drastically  over  the  past  2 
years  and  yet  our  defense  and  foreign 
policy  thinking  remains  stuck  in  the 
cold  war  of  the  1960's.  It  is  time  to  look 
at  the  world  as  it  is  today. 

We  continue  to  spend  a  massive  por- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product  on 
our  defense  and  the  defense  of  these  na- 
tions. Those  funds  are  desperately 
needed  here  at  home.  Japan,  Germany, 
and  South  Korea,  free  from  the  burden 
of  providing  for  their  own  security,  are 
able  to  spend  billions  on  research  and 
development  on  scientific  and  tech- 
nology areas.  Those  advances  then  lead 
to  products  that  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  American-made  goods.  While 
citizens  in  these  nations  continue  to 
see  advances  in  their  quality  of  life,  we 
continue  to  see  our  schools,  hospitals, 
and  roads  deteriorate  for  lack  of  funds. 
This  is  not  fair. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  fair 
and  reasoned  approach  to  bringing  us 
to  the  goal  of  defense  burden  sharing. 
The  host  nation  can  assume  military 
costs  as  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn. There  is  no  question  that  these 
countries  can  afford  to  shoulder  this 
burden.  Many  people  in  these  countries 
also  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  begin  to  provide  for  self-de- 
fense. This  amendment  will  hasten  the 
process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  save  America  some  $8  bil- 
lion. We  all  could  talk  for  a  great  deal 
of  time  about  how  to  spend  that  S8  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  this  defense  debate 
could  lead  to — a  debate  on  our  pressing 
domestic  needs.  I  hope  we  can  pass  this 
amendment  and  get  to  that  domestic 
debate.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Frank-Durbin-Gejdenson, 
and  Bryant  amendment. 

n  1500 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  opposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  committee  feels 
that  over  the  course  of  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  at  least  from  their  point  of  view, 
we  have  applied  substantial  pressure 
out  there  to  reduce  U.S.  troop  strength 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  that  is  some- 
thing we  are  doing  in  unison  with  the 
administration. 

Just  to  say,  "Well,  why  not,  we  will 
just  whack  out  $8  billion,  why  not?", 
that  is  Che  kind  of  approach  that  kind 
of  flies  in  the  face  of  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  tries  to  do  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  is  to  have  hear- 


ings and  make  decisions  based  on  infor- 
mation that  is  provided  to  us;  or  at 
least  that  should  be  our  procedure. 

But  here  we  are  again,  just  one  more 
meat  ax  approach. 

I,  for  one  person,  certainly  do  not  see 
any  S8  billion  in  savings  coming  out  of 
this  unless  it  comes  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  troops  and  their  ability  to  train. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Pickett]. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  as  a  practical 
matter  the  amendment  is  not  going  to 
achieve  the  results  that  it  purports  to 
achieve.  These  troops  that  are  sta- 
tioned overseas  are  there  with  their 
weapons,  their  housing,  and  all  the 
other  support  services  that  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  them.  And  if  they  are 
going  to  be  brought  back  to  this  coun- 
try, there  is  going  to  be  an  increase  in 
costs  for  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
opposed  to  there  being  a  decrease. 

So.  rather  than  saving  money,  this 
could  very  well  cost  this  Nation  addi- 
tional money.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  we 
bring  troops  back,  their  families  have 
to  be  housed,  the  troops  have  to  be 
housed,  and  we  are  closing  bases  here 
in  the  United  States.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  facilities  available  at  this 
time  to  accommodate  them. 

So,  you  say,  "We  will  bring  them 
back  and  put  them  out  of  the  service, 
we  will  just  shut  the  operation  down." 
Well,  that  will  not  work  either,  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  force  levels  for 
our  Armed  Forces  through  the  mid- 
1990's  have  been  established.  They  are 
indeed  going  to  come  down  from  some 
2.1  million  to  approximately  1.6  mil- 
lion, and  provision  has  been  made  for 
that.  But  there  is  no  provision  to  bring  • 
back  these  additional  troops  from  over- 
seas, and  there  is  no  savings  to  be  real- 
ized. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds  to 
point  out  that  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  thanks  to  pressure  from 
the  Congress,  we  got  about  S38  billion 
already  in  hand  from  our  allies;  S8  bil- 
lion is  a  very  small  amount  to  get  from 
Denmark,  Germany,  Japan,  and  all 
those  European  countries  which  have 
it.  So,  one  way  to  get  the  money  if  the 
administration  is  serious  is  to  ask.  The 
notion  that  we  somehow  cannot  get 
more  money,  that  is  what  they  told  us 
before  Desert  Storm;  it  was  wrong  then 
and  it  is  wronger  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bry- 
ant], a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
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sense  dictates  that  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
stop  listening  to  the  tired  explanations 
of  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  in  this  ad- 
ministration, who  will  refuse  to  stand 
up  and  say  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to 
recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  sanity,  for 
common  sense,  and  to  recognize  our  al- 
lies are  not  going  to  voluntarily  begin 
to  start  paying  their  fair  share?  We 
have  to  tell  them  it  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired of  them. 

If  this  $8  billion  expenditure  is  so  im- 
portant to  their  defense,  they  simply 
need  to  offer  up  the  money.  We  do  not 
have  to  pull  the  troops  out,  we  do  not 
have  to  make  any  changes,  if  they  will 
simply  pay  the  balance  of  the  $8  billion 
that  is  in  the  amendment  today.  But  if 
they  are  not  going  to  pay  it.  then  sure- 
ly it  is  not  worthwhile  that  we  pay  it. 
Let  us  save  that  much  money. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  here  what 
a  strong  supporter  the  gentleman  has 
been  of  burden  sharing,  for  a  long  time. 
I  remember,  when  the  gentleman  and  I 
were  on  the  Budget  Committee  at  the 
same  time,  the  strong  case  he  made  at 
that  time  that  we  could  not  take  care 
of  our  own  people  because  the  money  is 
going  to  other  countries  and  they 
ought  to  be  reimbursing  us  for  that  de- 
fense. It  Is  common  sense.  Its  time  has 
come.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
Chamber  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  been  fighting  this  fight  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  hope  his  day  has  come. 
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Mr.  BRYANT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  for  those  obser- 
vations. One  of  my  staunchest  allies  In 
these  arguments  was  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  and  I  appreciate  her 
willingness  to  stand  up  today  with  me 
and  continue  to  urge  a  realistic  change 
in  this  policy. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2''i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  DICKS]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  while  there  is  a  perception  that 
the  defense  budget  is  growing,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  since  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  defense  budget  has  been  com- 
ing down,  and  that  between  fiscal  year 
1985  and  fiscal  year  1996,  we  will  have 
reduced  defense  spending  by  34  percent 
in  real  terms.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  we 
need  a  strong  NATO  presence  at  a  re- 
duced level.  It  is  already  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  come  down  from 
two  corps  down  to  one  corps  or  two  di- 
visions In  Europe.  And  I  think  we  can 
survive  with  that  quite  nicely. 
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Today  we  have  taken  a  position,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment, which  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress thinks  about  100,000  in  Europe  is 
fine.  Let  the  administration  work  to- 
ward that  goal. 

What  I  do  not  like  about  this  amend- 
ment is  that  after  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  administration 
about  what  defense  spending  Is  going 
to  be,  that  in  both  1992  and  1993  we 
would  across  the  board  cut  another  $8 
billion  out  of  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  have  just  been  through  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield,  where 
we  used  effectively  American  military 
technology.  We  had  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  a  coalition.  We  worked  with 
that  coalition  effectively.  We  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  unilaterally 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives changing  America's  for- 
eign policy.  And  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  attempts  to  do. 

I  am  all  for  Congress  giving  direction 
and  oversight  to  the  administration, 
but  a  meat  ax  $8  billion  approach  in 
1992  and  1993  I  do  not  think  gets  the  job 
done. 

If  we  are  going  to  change  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  NATO  allies,  we  need 
to  do  it.  We  should  work  on  a  bilateral 
basis  or  through  NATO  to  change  the 
working  relationship.  We  should  not  do 
it  here  on  the  House  floor. 

We  have  sent  a  message  with  the  res- 
olution. Let  us  get  serious  again  and 
realize  that  we  are  going  to  do  great 
damage  to  the  credibility  of  our  mili- 
tary and  great  damage  to  the  funding 
over  the  next  several  years  of  many 
very  important  programs  if  we  follow 
the  lead  here  and  cut  $8  billion  more 
out  of  defense  in  1992  and  $8  billion 
more  in  1993. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DOROAN]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington was  both  right  and  wrong.  He 
was  right,  we  have  to  make  some 
changes,  but  we  have  to  make  them 
here  on  the  floor  because  otherwise 
they  will  not  get  made.  Second,  this 
does  not  cut  money  from  defense.  It 
can  just  as  well  be  made  up  by  burden- 
sharing  contributions  from  those  coun- 
tries in  which  we  have  the  defense  In- 
stallations. So  this  is  not  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach to  cut  defense  spending.  That  is 
clear. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  two  and  a  half  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  we 
spend  more  than  $170  billion  protecting 
our  allies  who  can  well  afford  to  defend 
themselves.  We  pay  $20  billion  annually 
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to  protect  the  sealanes  around  Japan, 
at  a  time  when  our  own  citizens  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  or  are  un- 
able to  obtain  and  pay  for  basic  health 
care,  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs 
to  foreign  competition.  It  is  madness 
for  us  to  continue  subsidizing  our 
wealthy  allies  who  are  our  fiercest  eco- 
nomic competitors. 

In  our  effort  to  protect  our  allies 
against  rapidly  evaporating  threats,  we 
are  waging  war  on  our  own  citizens. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  a  modest  first  step  toward  the 
goal  of  sharing  the  burden  of  world  se- 
curity. It  gives  the  administration  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  on  how  to 
reach  the  $8  billion  in  savings  that  it 
mandates. 

In  whatever  combination  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department 
deem  most  advantageous,  they  can 
close  overseas  bases,  withdraw  forces 
or  equipment  from  Europe,  from  Japan, 
from  South  Korea,  or  negotiate  in- 
creased financial  support  from  the  host 
nations. 

Many  of  us  are  asking  why  we  should 
continue  to  maintain  a  force  of  over 
40,000  troops  in  Korea  45  years  after  the 
war,  and  why  should  we  be  bearing  the 
burden  of  this  U.N.  action  alone.  Why 
«u-e  we  still  spending  billions  of  dollars 
protecting  West  Germany  from  East 
Germany,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  torn  down? 

Because  of  the  strictures  in  last 
year's  budget  resolution,  the  savings 
that  will  be  realized  from  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  shifted  to  meet  non-de- 
fense needs.  However,  this  S8  billion  in 
savings  can  make  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy stronger  by  being  applied  to  addi- 
tional deficit  reduction.  Given  our  sky- 
rocketing national  debt  and  its  attend- 
ant annual  interest  payments  of  $200 
billion  a  year,  which  is  almost  what  we 
spend  for  NATO  and  Japan  combined, 
and  is  almost  equal  to  what  we  spend 
for  every  domestic  program  in  this 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  whatever 
it  is  the  Federal  money  is  attached  to, 
it  is  crucial  to  our  economic  security 
and  continuing  international  competi- 
tiveness that  we  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  lessen  the  yoke  of  debt  we 
are  imposing  on  future  Americans.  And 
while  we  are  working  to  level  the  play- 
ing field  on  the  economic  battleground, 
it  is  essential  that  our  Nation  is  not 
weakened  by  diverting  its  resources  for 
the  defense  of  competitors  who  are  in- 
disputably able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

If  the  administration  required  burden 
sharing  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  why  not 
apply  that  policy  in  Europe  and  Japan 
and  Korea  as  well?  And  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  my  name  is  not  on  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrleld  my  remaining  time 
to   the   gentleman   from   Illinois   [Mr. 
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DURBIN],  Who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors 
in  spirit  certainly  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute  and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
We  are  asking  for  an  $8  billion  reduc- 
tion. If  you  follow  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  you  have 
heard  over  the  past  several  years  1-per- 
cent cuts  and  2-percent  cuts  on  many 
domestic  programs,  some  amounting  to 
$1  billion  or  $2  billion.  But  we  are  deal- 
ing with  $8  billion.  Is  it  a  significant 
cut?  Yes.  Is  it  a  meat  ax?  No.  We  are 
talking  about  $8  billion  in  reductions 
out  of  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  to  defend  Europe,  about  $180 
billion  a  year;  the  amount  we  are 
spending  to  defend  Korea,  $3  billion  a 
year;  and  the  amount  we  are  spending 
to  defend  Japan,  $9  billion  a  year.  It  is 
a  significant  cut  but  it  is  an  important 
and  timely  cut  as  well. 

This  $8  billion  saved  could  be  money 
spent  for  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  helping 
middle-income  and  working  families  to 
meet  their  daily  obligations,  perhaps 
to  give  working  families  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  their  children  to  college 
without  having  them  overburdened 
with  debt. 

We  spend  $9  billion  each  year  to  de- 
fend Japan;  $9  billion  that  Americans 
send  to  Japan  which  then  exports  to 
the  United  States  30  percent  of  all  the 
automobiles  that  we  drive,  90  percent 
of  the  motorcycles,  90  percent  of  the 
electronic  equipment.  A  country  which 
has  bought  Rockefeller  Plaza  and 
movie  companies,  a  country  which  has 
become  a  dominant  force  in  our  econ- 
omy. And  we  still  subsidize  their  na- 
tional defense. 

It  has  to  come  to  an  end.  Let  us  not 
get  stuck  in  the  time  warp  of  World 
War  II.  Let  us  have  a  policy  that 
makes  sense  for  1991,  and  that  is  what 
the  Frank  amendment  does. 
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It  says  we  either  cut  the  $8  billion  in 
overseas  military  spending,  or  have  our 
allies  pay  their  fair  share.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  amendment,  and 
this  vote  is  a  good  barometer  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  sensitive  to 
America's  needs  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BILBRAY]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  brief- 
ly,  to  point  out  again  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  been  listening  in- 
tently to  this  debate,  which  I  know  all 
Members  of  the  House  probably  h^ve 
been,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  stand  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
against  this  particular  amendment.  We 
did  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  last 
amendment.  There  are  others  that  are 


coming  up  that  we  do  not  oppose,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  considered  all  these 
matters  very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  across  the 
world,  American  bases  do  not  sit  in 
Japan  or  on  the  38th  parallel  totally  in 
defense  of  Korea  or  Japan,  or  in  Ger- 
many for  protecting  the  Western  Euro- 
peans. It  is  also  to  protect  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  I  first  got 
here  stated,  does  anyone  really  think  if 
the  Japanese  rearmed  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, that  American  presence  in  the  Pa- 
cific would  be  less  impressive?  They 
are  mistaken,  because  the  fact  is 
America  would  be  in  the  Pacific  with  a 
rearmed  Japan  probably  stronger  than 
we  are  today.  We  would  certainly  be 
overseas  in  Europe,  whether  or  not 
Germany  rearmed  fully  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  work  this  problem  of 
burden  sharing  out,  that  we  work  it 
out  through  the  administration,  and 
through  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Again,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  urges  all  Members  to  vote  no 
on  the  Frank  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BRUCE).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  FRANK]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  167.  noes  255, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  101] 
AYES— 167 


Abercrombie 

Ackerm&D 

Alex&nder 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bennan 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carr 

Clay 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyera 

Coz(IL) 

Coyne 

de  la  Carta 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 


Del  lams 

Derrick 

Din«ell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dj-mally 

Early 

ik:kart 

Edwards  (CAI 

En^el 

Evans 

Feirhan 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Gaydos 
(Jejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gordon 
Grandy 
Green 
Hall  (OH) 
Hayes  (IL) 
Hayes  (LA) 
Hertel 


Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KopetskI 

K(Mtmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinskl 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Matsul 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McNulty 

MfUme 
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MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Hoakley 

Moody 

Moi-an 

Mnzek 

Nacle 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oak&r 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Poabard 

Rahall 


AlUrd 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Aonanzio 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

BatemsD 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Bunnlnt: 

Barton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clement 

CUncer 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cooghlin 

Cox  (CA) 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doolittle 

Dorsan  iCAl 

Dreler 
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Hide 
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King 
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K:i 
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Li  ncaster 
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L  ughlin 
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L  wis  (FL) 
L  ghtfoot 
L  vlngston 
Loyd 

Liwery  (CA) 
L  I  ken 
W  ichtley 
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Martin 
M  ualnez 
M  svroules 


Stokes 

Shaw 

StalUngs 

Vander  Jagt 

Studds 

Shuster 

Steams 

Vlsclosky 

Swett 

Slslsky 

Stenholm 

Volkmer 

Swift 

Skeen 

Stump 
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Synar 

Skelton 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Torres 

Slattery 

Tallon 

Walsh 

Torri<»lll 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Tanner 

Weber 

Towns 

Smith  (lA) 
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Weldon 

Traficant 

Smith  (NJ) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Whitten 

Trailer 

Smith  (OR) 

Taylor  (NO 

Wilson 

Unsoeld 

Smith  (TX) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wolf 

Vento 

Snowe 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wylle 

Washington 

Solarz 

Thomas  (WY) 

Young  (AK) 

Waters 

Solomon 

Thornton 

Young  (FL) 
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Spence 
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Weiss 
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Wise 

Barrett 

Gray 

Murphy 

Wolpe 
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Hopkins 
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Lehman  (FL) 
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McDade 
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Patterson 
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Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

(Juillen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Santonun 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schalze 

Sensenbrenner 


Mr.  STALLINGS  and  Mr.  MCCAND- 
LESS changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  DIXON,  OWENS  of  Utah,  and 
MILLER  of  Ohio  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  during  rollcall 
101,  the  vote  on  the  Frank  amendment 
to  H.R.  2100,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  because  of  a  meeting  I 
was  inolved  in  at  the  White  House. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
rollcall  vote  102  on  the  Dorgan  amend- 
ment, I  was  unavoidably  detained. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  8  printed  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  102-68. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DORGAN  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  that 
has  been  made  in  order  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Dorgan    of 
North  Dakota: 
SEC.    .  DEFENSE  OFFSET  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Defense  Cost-Sharing  agreements.— 
The  President  shall  consult  with  foreign  na- 
tions to  seek  to  achieve,  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  an  agreement  on  proportionate  de- 
fense cost-sharing  with  each  foreign  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  bilateral 
or  multilateral  defense  agreement.  Each 
such  defense  cost-sharing  agreement  should 
provide  that  such  nation  agrees  to  share  eq- 
uitably with  the  United  States,  through  cash 
compensation  or  in-kind  contributions,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  maintaining  military  pesonnel  or 
equipment  in  that  nation  or  otherwise  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  that  nation. 

(b)  Consultations.— In  the  consultations 
conducted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 


dent should  make  maximum  feasible  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  post  of 
Ambassador  at  large  created  by  section 
8125(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriatons  Act,  1989  (10  U.S.C.  113  note). 

(c)  Allies  Mutual  Defense  Payments  Ac- 
count.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
maintain  an  accounting  for  defense  cost- 
sharing  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Such  ac- 
counting shall  show  for  each  such  nation- 

(1)  the  amount  of  cost-sharing  contribu- 
tions agreed  to; 

(2)  the  amount  of  cost-sharing  contribu- 
tions delivered  to  date; 

(3)  the  amount  of  additional  contributions 
of  each  such  nation  to  any  commonly  funded 
multilateral  programs  providing  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  common  defense: 

(4)  the  amount  of  contributions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  any  such  commonly 
funded  multilateral  programs;  and 

(6)  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining miltary  personnel  or  equipment  in 
that  nation  or  otherwise  providing  for  the 
defense  of  that  nation. 

(d)  Reporting  Re(3Uirements. — (1)  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  each  180  days  there- 
after, the  President  shall  submit  a  report,  in 
classified  and  unclassified  form,  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning efforts  and  progress  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  each  180  days 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  accounting 
maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  de- 
fense cost-sharing  contributions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  F>ursu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  too  long,  our  military  allies  have  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  U.S.  defense  um- 
brella without  contributing  a  fair  share  to  offset 
the  enormous  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Just 
as  it's  time  to  demand  fair  trade,  it's  time  to 
require  fair  shares  for  mutual  defense. 

CHANGING  POUCIES  FOB  CHANGING  TIMES 

In  the  late  1940's,  the  military  threat  to  our 
allies  and  their  weakened  economies  dictated 
that  America  shouWer  the  defense  burden  for 
the  free  world.  Forty  years  later,  the  world  has 
undergone  radical  transformation. 

The  Berlin  Wall  has  fallen.  People  from 
what  was  East  Germany  have  streamed  into 
the  West.  Not  with  tanks  and  rifles  but  with 
shopping  bags  and  deutsche  marks.  The  War- 
saw Pact  has  dissolved  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  struggling  to  keep  from  coming  unglued  at 
the  seams. 

Countries  once  razed  by  Workj  War  II  have 
become  economic  superpowers  in  their  own 
right.  Japan's  gross  domestic  product  [GDP]  is 
now  S2  trillion.  A  united  Germany  has  S1  tril- 
lion national  output.  Recent  trade  deficits  with 
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these  allies  have  been  as  high  as  $55  billion 
and  $15  billion,  respectively. 

These  are  not  war-torn,  war-tattered  econo- 
mies; they  are  tough,  shrewd  international 
competitors.  They  have  rotxjst  economies 
which  give  them  the  capability  to  pick  up  a 
larger— and  fairer— share  of  the  free  world's 
defense. 

But  they  have  not. 

Of  total  allied  spending  by  NATO  coun- 
tries— some  S500  billion — Japan  contributes  a 
mere  6  percent  and  Germany  only  7  percent. 
Others  lag  even  farther  behind.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  United  States  contributes  61  percent 
of  all  defense  spending  for  Western  Europe 
and  Japan. 

Taken  from  another  perspective,  Japan 
spends  only  1  percent  of  its  GDP  on  defense 
and  Germany  budgets  only  3  percent  of  its  na- 
tional wealth.  Again,  the  United  States  allo- 
cates six  times  as  much  as  Japan  and  twice 
as  much  as  Germany  for  defense. 

Why  is  it  that  almost  400  million  Europeans 
with  a  collective  economic  output  as  big  as 
our  own  need  300,000  American  troops  to  de- 
fend them? 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should  push 
for  the  rearming  of  Japan  and  Germany.  Quite 
the  contrary.  By  pressing  for  contributions 
from  these  and  other  allies  to  offset  U.S.  de- 
fense costs,  we  can  relieve  some  of  our  budg- 
et pressures  without  triggering  defense  build- 
ups in  these  nations. 

It's  incumbent  on  us  to  change  our  policies 
to  fit  these  changing  realities. 

The  comprehensive  amendment  on  burden 
sharing  which  I  offer  today  to  the  Defense  Au- 
ttiorization  Act  will  move  us  down  that  road.  I 
am  pleased  that  our  colleagues  David  Bonior, 
Richard  Durbin,  and  John  Bryant  are  joining 
me  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

A  TIMELY  AND  FRESH  APPROACH  TO  A  KEY  ISSUE 

The  amendment  takes  a  fresh  approach  to 
mutual  defense  costs  by  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  cost-sharing  agreements  with  all 
nations  with  whom  we  have  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral defense  pacts.  It  also  breaks  new 
ground  by  establishing  an  allies  mutual  de- 
fense payments  account  to  track  how  much 
our  allies  are  actually  contributing  in  cash  or  in 
kind  to  offset  U.S.  defense  costs.  It  further  re- 
quires classified  and  unclassified  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  the  success 
of  his  efforts  to  achieve  cost-sharing  agree- 
ments and  contributions. 

Our  present  policy  on  burden  sharing  af- 
fords no  way  to  hold  the  administration  ac- 
countable for  its  efforts  to  increase  cost  shar- 
ing by  our  allies.  Nor  is  there  a  single  account 
to  track  contributions.  Another  policy  problem 
is  that  current  reports  to  the  Congress  provide 
only  pwecemeal  and  incomplete  information 
atxxjt  certain  allies.  My  amendment  woukj  rec- 
tify that  and  provkJe  the  Congress  with  the 
compfehensive  and  useful  information  it  needs 
to  make  decisions  on  defense  spending. 

Our  Government's  success  in  txiikJing  a 
Persian  Gulf  coalition  and  in  obtaining  t)illions 
of  dollars  of  contributions  from  those  partners 
should  point  tfie  way  for  a  new,  vigorous  arxJ 
comprehensive  approach  to  defense  cost 
sharing.  With  shrinking  defense  resources  arxJ 
growing  Federal  defrcits,  I  believe  the  House 
should  overwhelmingly  pass  such  an  anr>end- 
ment. 


A  RELEVANT  ISSUE 

I  worked  closely  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  drafting  an  amendment  which  is 
acceptable  to  Chairman  Aspin.  The  amend- 
ment comports  with  current  law  and  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Ambassador  at  Large — for  burden 
sharing — seek  to  achieve  equitable  cost-shar- 
ing agreements  with  our  allies. 

There  is  also  ample  precedent  for  raising 
this  issue  on  a  defense  bill.  In  the  last  2  years, 
for  example,  the  Bonior  and  Dorgan  amerxl- 
ments  on  Japanese  host  nation  support  costs 
have  put  into  law  new  mandates  on  defense 
burden  sharing. 

Let  me  also  say  that  this  country's  gross  in- 
debtedness will  increase  by  S405  billion  this 
year.  That's  borrowing  $1  billion  every  day,  7 
days  a  week,  all  year  long. 

BIG  SPENDERS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  OTHERS 

We  directly  spend  S28  billion  a  year  over- 
seas for  the  defense  of  our  allies.  We  dish  it 
out  for  395  bases  in  35  different  countries. 
However,  much  of  what  we  spend  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  for  troops  dedcated  to  defend 
others.  Some  experts  say  that  we  have  been 
spending  as  much  as  S200  billion  a  year  for 
the  defense  of  others.  A  conservative  estimate 
for  all  such  spending  is  SI  00  billion  annually. 

Since  we  spend  at  least  Si  00  billion  a  year 
on  the  defense  of  our  allies,  it  means  that 
one-fourth  of  our  budget  problem  stems  from 
the  failure  of  our  allies  to  pay  for  their  own  de- 
fense. It  means  that  every  taxpayer  coughs  up 
an  extra  Si, 000  a  year  for  the  defense  of 
other  nations.  It  means  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  contributes  $400  to  defend 
foreign  nations. 

So,  strange  as  it  seems,  we  are  borrowing 
money  from  our  allies  to  pay  for  their  defense. 
That's  not  only  goofy,  it's  unconscionable. 

We  seem  to  have  very  deep  pockets  for 
overseas  defense  spending  when  we  can't 
balance  our  own  budget — let  alone  support  a 
decent  farm  program  or  provide  basic  health 
care  for  all  Amerrcans. 

ALLIES  GRADUATION  AMENDMENT 

Let's  put  an  end  to  the  free  ride  and  de- 
mand a  fair  share.  Our  country  can't  afford  to 
defend  everyone  else,  while  they  bank  the 
profits  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Even  the  Europeans  themselves  are  raising 
questions  atx)ut  current  arrangements.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary  of  the  French  Par- 
liament's National  Defense  Committee  said  in 
1988: 

Do  you  think  320  million  Europeans  can 
continue  to  forever  ask  240  million  Ameri- 
cans to  defend  us  against  280  million  Sovi- 
ets? 

Let's  allow  our  allies  to  graduate  from  being 
dependent  on  the  United  States.  This  gradua- 
tion will  require  that  our  allies  have  a  larger 
say  on  mutual  defense  questions.  That's  as  it 
should  be.  But  it  will  also  require  that  our  al- 
lies offset  a  larger  amount  of  U.S.  defense 
costs. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  for  the  Dorgan  amendment 
and  for  effective  cost-sharing  agreements  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  burdervshar- 
ing  amendment,  but  a  different  approach.  I 
would  like  to  explain  it  carefully  so  that  every- 
one understands  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  Ev- 


eryone in  the  House  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened with  r  spect  to  Desert  Storm.  The 
President  dispatched  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  others  around  the  worid  to  negotiate  with 
other  countries  their  responsibility  to  help  pay 
for  Desert  Storm.  Actually  they  were  quite  suc- 
cessful in  getting  pledges  and  money  into  an 
account  that  had  been  estatilished  by  Con- 
gress over  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  deposited  in  that  account. 
More  pledges  remain. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  successful  nxxJel  for 
what  we  ought  to  do,  not  just  for  the  Desert 
Storm  conflict,  but  also  routinely  year  after 
year  for  the  amount  of  money  that  I  think  is 
owed  to  this  country  by  our  allies  for  the 
arrxjunt  that  we  spend  on  their  defense. 

My  amendment  does  this:  It  establishes, 
first,  an  account  called  the  allies  mutual  de- 
fense payment  account  in  law. 

Second,  it  requires  the  negotiation  or  corv 
sulfation  by  the  President  with  foreign  iiations 
to  achieve  an  agreement  with  other  countries 
for  payments  to  that  account  in  order  that  they 
share  the  burden  for  the  defense  spending 
that  we  exhibit  now  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  very  simple.  We  have  done  it  for  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  am  saying  let  us  estatjiish  a 
legal  mechanism  by  which  we  can  do  it  gen- 
erally year  after  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  amendment  is  seeking  to  accomplish 
what  we  dkj  accomplish  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
a  more  routine  basis  year  after  year  with  other 
countries  around  the  world.  It  does  not  tash 
our  allies.  It  is  not  isolationist.  It  simply  recog- 
nizes what  is  true. 

Forty-five  years  ago  this  country,  the  United 
States,  had  to  shoulder  much  of  the  burden  to 
pay  for  the  defense  umbrella  over  the  free 
world.  We  were  the  only  nation  that  coukj, 
after  all.  We  had  the  ability,  and  we  had  the 
responsibility. 

Forty  and  forty-five  years  later,  other  coun- 
tries, shrewd,  tough,  strong  infemational  eco- 
nomic competitors,  some  of  them  economic 
superpowers,  still  allow  this  country  and  its 
taxpayers  to  share  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
the  txjrden  here. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  ask  the  Japanese,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  many  other  countries, 
friends  of  ours,  to  help  pay  more  of  the  bills. 
The  U.S.  taxpayers  cannot  carry  such  a  big 
load  any  longer. 

D  1550 

What  I  ask  is  the  Presklent  negotiate  with 
these  countries  to  obtain  offset  payments, 
which  would  be  put  in  the  allies  mutual  de- 
fense payments  account. 

If  Members  oppose  this,  it  can  only  be  that 
Members  want  nothing  to  change.  Let  Mem- 
bers do  it  the  old  way,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  pay 
the  bill  thinking  we  can  afford  it.  Heck,  we  can 
do  it  for  the  rest  of  the  worW,  serxJ  the  United 
States  the  bill.  If  we  think  it  is  time  for  Menv 
biers  to  change  that,  and  ask  our  allies  to  do 
nnore,  this  is  tf>e  time  to  make  tf«t  cfiange. 

This  amerKJment  is  simply  an  amerxJment 
that  gives  the  Presklent  the  authority  and  the 
charter  to  move  forward  and  negotiate  offset 
agreements.  How  on  Earth  can  anyone  op- 
pose that  kind  of  charter?  It  is  not  bashing 
anytxidy.  That  is  the  silliest  kind  of  argument 
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I  have  heard  on  th<  i  fk)or  of  the  House.  It  sim- 
ply is  an  amendmsnt  to  responsiWy  remove 
the  American  taxpa  /er's  responsit)ility  from  the 
bulk  of  the  burdenf  to  pay  for  this  free  world 
defense  umbrella,  fend  ask  others  around  the 
worid  to  start  helpirig. 

Let  Members  stind  up  for  the  interests  of 
this  country  for  a  change.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  tim  5  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  while  everyone  agrees 
with  the  genera  idea  of  burden  sharing 
is  unnecessary  a  nd  redundant. 

Cost  sharing  already  exists.  It  is 
called  NATO,  w;  th  our  European  allies. 
Further,  the  United  States  has  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  Japan  and  South 
Korea  and  man; '  other  nations  on  bur- 
den sharing.  W«  cannot  mandate  other 
sovereign  natio  is  to  contribute  to  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  mandate 
other  sovereign  nations  to  contribute. 
That  has  to  coine  through  mutual  ne- 
gotiations and  discussions.  That  is  on- 
going and  occur  ng  right  now. 

I  doubt  that  a  ny  Member  in  this  body 
would  disagre;  with  the  general 
premise  that  oi  r  allies  throughout  the 
world  should  as  list  with  our  mutual  se- 
curity arrangen  lents. 

This  is  a  conmon  sense,  apple  pie, 
motherhood,  silute  the  flag  type  of 
issue.  In  many  respects  the  4-hour  de- 
bate is  somewiat  of  a  smokescreen, 
changing  the  f(icus  from  the  deep  and 
abiding  flaws  ir  this  year's  defense  bill, 
and  it  tends  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
own  fiscal  disaj  ters  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  allies. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that 
one  of  the  fundi  mental  functions  of  the 
Federal  Goveriment  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  d  sfense.  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  p  aces  the  responsibility 
for  raising  amies  and  navies  to  the 
Congress. 

Many  in  the  ingress  seem  to  ignore 
the  constitutional  mandate  and  seem 
apologetic,  aliiost,  about  having  to 
spend  any  morey  at  all  on  defense.  A 
few  use  every  <  pportunity  to  take  pot- 
shots at  defense  in  general  and  try  to 
slash  defense  piogrrams  at  every  turn. 

The  United  States  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  itself  and  to  its  own  citizens 
to  ensure  for  tl  le  common  defense.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  it  is  done.  We  can- 
not shirk  this  iuty  and  look  to  others 
to  solve  our  pr(  iblems. 

What  has  briught  about  this  debate 
on  burden  sha  ing?  To  a  large  degree, 
it  is  the  U.S.  debt  problems  that  have 
been  caused  by  runaway  Federal  spend- 
ing over  manj  years,  not  just  on  de- 
fense, but  on  h  andreds  of  new  programs 
and  bureaucracies.  Too  often  defense 
spending  has  )een  singled  out  as  the 
sole  culprit  aid  the  scapegoat  for  ex- 
cessive spendii  g.  The  media  and  others 
have  done  a  gr  ;at  job  of  convincing  the 
public  that  if  \  re  cut  the  B-2  bomber,  or 
close  a  few  n  ilitary  bases,  or  reduce 


the  number  of  our  armed  services,  our 
debt  problem  will  be  solved. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  ad 
nauseam  I  have  heard  tbe  statement, 
"One  B-2  bomber  would  buy  this,  that 
or  the  other  thing."  It  sounds  appeal- 
ing to  many  people,  but  it  is  wrong  to 
lead  people  that  defense  spending  is  the 
boogeyman. 

A  strong  national  defense  makes  ev- 
erything possible.  This  world,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  is  still  a  very  dan- 
gerous place.  First  and  foremost  in  our 
minds,  every  American  should  ask, 
"Am  I  safer  today  against  possible 
threats  to  or  freedom,  than  yester- 
day?" 

There  are  dangerous  trends  set  in 
this  year's  defense  bill  which  cannot 
and  should  not  be  glossed  over  by  the 
burden-sharing  debate. 

Strategic  modernization  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  this  year's  bill 
largely  ignores  this  important  area  of 
increasing  U.S.  vulnerability.  How  can 
anyone  ignore  the  Soviets  are  continu- 
ing to  modernize  nuclear  forces  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Are  we  too 
euphoric  over  the  apparent  end  of  the 
cold  war  to  notice  or  to  care?  How 
quickly  we  forget.  Indeed,  how  quickly 
things  can  change.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  be  cautious. 
U.S.  investment  in  strategic  mod- 
ernization, the  B-2  bomber,  MX,  rail 
garrison,  the  small  ICBM,  are  crucial 
for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  re- 
tain a  credible  nuclear  deterrent. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent, 
we  will,  in  effect,  be  unilaterally  dis- 
arming ourselves.  Our  national  secu- 
rity is  too  important  to  gamble  on.  Our 
investments  in  this  area  are  absolutely 
critical.  Yet  this  topic  was  hardly 
touched  upon  during  the  debate  on  the 
defense  bill. 

Instead,  we  are  clamoring  to  point 
fingers  at  our  allies  for  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems, and  ignore  our  own  weaknesses. 

It  has  become  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters to  bash  Japan  at  every  turn.  Dur- 
ing Desert  Storm  many  were  saying, 
why  was  Japan  not  sending  more 
troops?  Why  did  they  not  pay  more?  It 
was  the  United  States  that  placed  con- 
stitutional limits  on  Japan  after  World 
War  n  prohibiting  it  from  amassing  a 
large  army  or  sending  troops  abroad. 

Japan  also  has  contributed  toward 
Desert  Storm  costs,  several  billion  dol- 
lars. True,  there  are  many  areas  of  im- 
balance with  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  that  is  something  we  are 
working  on.  Hopefully,  things  can  be 
worked  out. 

The  crucial  point  to  be  made  is  that 
we  cannot  allow  the  emotional  debate 
on  burden  sharing  and  blaming  others, 
and  bashing  Japan  and  Germany,  to 
tarnish  our  mutual  relationships.  We 
must  remember  that  Japan  and  Ger- 
many are  important  allies.  Politically, 


we  share  a  common  interest  in  democ- 
racy, peace,  and  stability  throughout 
the  world.  Economically,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  strongly  con- 
nected. The  United  States  is  the  larg- 
est market  for  Japanese  imports,  and 
Japan  is  the  largest  market  for  United 
States  agricultural  exports,  and  the 
second  largest  for  all  exports. 

The  United  States,  like  it  or  not,  is 
the  dominant  power  in  the  world 
today.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  military 
superpower,  but  is  an  economic  basket 
case.  Japan  and  Germany  are  economic 
superpowers,  but  lack  the  military 
might  to  make  them  a  military  super- 
power. Only  the  United  States,  only 
the  United  States,  has  them  both,  mili- 
tary and  economic. 

For  the  last  century  or  more,  the 
United  States  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of 
democracy  and  good  will.  As  a  super- 
power, we  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  these  values  are  perpet- 
uated. It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  re- 
main the  position  to  be  able  to  fill  our 
role  in  the  world.  We  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  rely  on  other  sovereign  na- 
tions so  much  that  we  cannot  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  talk 
about  U.S.  economic  weakness  in  our 
growing  debt,  let  Members  tackle  this 
head  on.  Let  Members  be  honest  and 
debate  that  issue,  taking  into  account 
all  of  the  various  that  led  to  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis. 

That  debate  would  include  and  not  be 
limited  to  the  lack  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  this  body.  Pork  barrel  spend- 
ing, which  is  rampant  around  this  area, 
skyrocketing  social  programs  that  no- 
body likes  to  talk  about  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  cost  curves,  the  lack  of  a 
Presidential  line-item  veto.  Let  Mem- 
bers take  4  hours  on  that.  I  used  to  be 
speaker  of  the  house  in  my  State.  I  saw 
the  Governor  use  a  line-item  veto  and 
bring  things  into  play  every  year.  Very 
easily  he  did  that.  Good  Democratic 
Governor. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment, 
why  not  look  at  that?  Let  Members  not 
blame  other  nations,  particularly  our 
allies,  for  their  own  lack  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  Members  not  allow  this  debate  on 
burden  sharing  to  cloud  the  real  debate 
that  should  be  taking  place;  namely, 
the  adequacy  of  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BYRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  bothered  to  read  the 
amendment,  because  the  amendment 
simply  says  that  the  President  shall 
seek  to  achieve  defense  cost-sharing 
agreements  within  6  months  with  all 
the  nations  we  share  bilateral  defense 
arrangements,  or  grroups  like  NATO. 
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What  could  possibly  be  wrong  with 
that?  Why  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  offer  such  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
Japanese  people  who  have  vastly  more 
money,  vastly  more  economic  power 
than  we  do,  yet  we  continue  to  sub- 
sidize their  defense,  46  years  after 
World  War  II?  Why  not  negotiate  an 
equal  sharing  of  the  burden? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
let  me  say  I  would  agree,  yes, 
burdensharing  is  something  we  should 
be  working  on,  but  say  we  are  not 
working  on  it,  and  say  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense  Department,  and 
the  administration  are  not  working  on 
it  is  absolutely  not  true. 

We  call  down  there  and  they  said 
they  are  working  on  it  constantly.  We 
are  working  on  agreements  with  the 
Japanese.  I  don't  know  if  we  want  to 
put  the  administration  through  this, 
the  cost,  time,  effort,  put  on  another 
layer  of  government. 

The  question  comes  down  to,  why  do 
we  need  it?  I  say  it  is  redundant,  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1600 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  says  that 
we  already  have  burden  sharing.  He 
calls  it  NATO. 

Would  you  give  this  stuff  a  rest  with 
NATO?  Japan,  Europe,  the  United 
States,  all  the  countries  in  NATO 
spend  $600  billion  a  year  on  defense, 
and  guess  how  much  of  it  is  ours — 61 
percent.  That  is  sharing? 

I  mean,  give  it  a  rest.  There  is  no 
sharing.  This  country  is  the  rich  uncle. 
We.  pay  most  all  of  the  bills  and  every- 
body else  gets  all  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  which  is  the 
parliamentary  arm  of  NATO,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  go  over  these  meetings 
and  discuss  this  issue  of  burden  shar- 
ing. I  want  to  tell  you,  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
just  represented,  there  is  no  real  issue 
being  discussed  on  burden  sharing.  As 
long  as  we  keep  paying  the  bills,  they 
find  a  way  in  those  countries  not  to 
even  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  NATO 
burden  that  they  agreed  to  and  placed 
upon  themselves. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  very  quick  way 
what  this  means.  It  means  that  every 
year  since  1945  we  have  spent  the  lion's 
share  to  defend  Europe.  It  means  that 
by  today  in  real  dollars  we  have  spent 
approximately  $2  trillion,  almost  more 


than  half  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  pork  bar- 
rel projects.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely making  a  mockery  of  the  people 
of  this  country  by  talking  about  any 
kind  of  pork  barrel  projects  that  bene- 
fit districts  in  the  United  States,  when 
you  compare  that  to  the  $2  trillion  we 
have  spent  overseas  that  is  not  even 
matched  by  the  allies  who  we  are  pro- 
tecting. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
that  $2  trillion  could  have  been  used  to 
provide  jobs  for  Americans,  jobs  for  in- 
dividuals, education  for  Americans,  in- 
frastructure for  America  and  every 
other  thing  that  this  country  needs 
today.  It  is  an  insult  to  all  Americans 
to  stand  here  now  and  watch  the  Mr. 
Bojangles  of  the  other  side  dance  like 
crazy,  but  not  answer  the  real  issue. 
Will  we  stand  up  for  Americans  and  ask 
our  allies  to  relieve  us  of  paying  the 
lion's  share  for  their  defense  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  enemy,  by  virtue 
of  a  good  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  which  does  not  ask 
the  President  to  do  anything  but  nego- 
tiate with  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  our  friends. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  comments.  He  is 
right  on  target. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  45  years 
the  United  States  has  defended  freedom 
around  the  world. 

But  it  is  outrageous  that  we  are  still 
paying  for  the  defense  of  countries  that 
have  the  strongest  economies  in  the 
world! 

There  are  still  310,000  American 
troops  stationed  in  Europe,  even 
though  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  in  1989  and 
the  cold  war  has  ended. 

Germany  has  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  yet  the 
United  States  has  227,000  troops — more 
than  one-third  of  our  entire  overseas 
force — stationed  there. 

Japan  has  the  world's  second  largest 
economy,  with  a  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct greater  than  those  of  France,  Brit- 
ain, and  Italy  combined.  Yet  the  Unit- 
ed States  still  has  50,000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  for  its  protection,  and 
they  pay  only  38  percent  of  the  bill! 

It  costs  the  American  taxpayer  $2.5 
billion  to  station  40,000  troops  in  South 
Korea,  yet  the  Koreans  pay  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

That  is  outrageous! 

Americans  are  tired  of  subsidizing 
our  toughest  trade  competitors. 

It  is  time  to  take  care  of  our  own. 

Our  Nation  is  in  a  deep  and  prolonged 
recession. 

Unemployment  stands  at  6.6  percent 
nationwide,  and  more  than  10  percent 
in  my  home  state  of  Michigan.  The 
American  auto  industry  is  on  the 
ropes. 

We  need  health  care,  education,  and 
repairs  for  our  highways  and  infra- 
structure. 


For  the  last  five  decades,  Americans 
have  stood  firm  in  defense  of  freedom. 
And  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  it  is  time  for  our  allies  to  begin 
sharing  the  burden  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

When  you  get  tough  on  burden  shar- 
ing, you  get  respect  and  you  get  re- 
sults. As  a  result  of  our  efforts  last 
year,  the  allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
went  a  long  way  toward  anteing  up 
their  fair  share. 

But  we  need  to  keep  up  the  pressure. 

We  will  not  dig  into  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  de- 
fense of  countries  like  Japan  when 
they  close  their  markets  to  us. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  DORGAN,  for  his  amendment 
today  which  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  toward  burden  sharing. 

It  requires  the  President  to  negotiate 
equitable  burden  sharing  agreements 
with  each  nation  with  whom  we  have  a 
defense  agreement. 

And  it  sets  up  a  mechanism,  similar 
to  the  one  we  had  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
so  that  we  can  track  allied  contribu- 
tions to  see  who  is  paying  and  who  is 
not. 

It  worked  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it 
can  work  for  all  of  our  overseas  com- 
mitments. 

It  is  time  to  send  the  message  that 
America  will  no  longer  squeeze  the 
middle  class,  disrupt  communities,  and 
lay  off  workers  at  home  while  our  al- 
lies get  a  free  ride  abroad. 

That  does  not  make  sense  and  the 
American  people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  this  amendment  would  make 
you  feel  good,  but  I  want  to  just  point 
out  a  couple  things. 

In  recent  years  we  have  appointed  an 
Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Burdensharing.  His  name  is  Allen 
Holmes.  He  comes  in  front  of  our  sub- 
committee at  least  annually,  if  not 
twice  a  year,  to  bring  us  up  to  date  on 
the  negotiations.  I  would  point  out  as 
far  as  Japan  and  Korea  are  concerned, 
things  are  progressing  rather  well. 
These  negotiations  are  going  on,  as  you 
know,  on  a  regular  basis  as  far  as 
NATO  is  concerned  as  well. 

So  I  really  do  not  know  what  this 
seeks  to  accomplish,  except  to  make  us 
feel  good. 

It  does  accomplish  one  substantive 
thing  that  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  of.  Last  year  Dick 
Cheney  came  to  our  committee  and 
talked  to  many  of  us  outside  the  com- 
mittee as  well,  begging,  "Please,  would 
you  give  us  a  break.  Enough  already 
with  the  mandated  reports." 

This  does  not  require  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  President  as  to  these  nego- 
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efforts.  Unless  and  until  they  do  so, 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  things 
turning  better  for  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  surely  agree  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  about  people 
carrying  their  share,  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  as  I  listen  to  the  people,  are  we 
listening?  Are  we  tuned  out  on  this? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  talked 
about  the  70  percent  that  Japan  and 
Europe  are  both  carrying.  I  think  the 
intent  is  laudatory  and  has  its  genesis 
in  good  ideas,  but  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  Mr.  Holmes  now?  Does  he  get 
fired  under  this  amendment?  Here  is  a 
man  who  comes,  before  our  committee, 
he  talks  to  us  about  burden  sharing, 
that  is  what  his  job  is,  that  is  what  he 
gets  paid  for.  He  goes  to  other  nations 
and  he  talks  to  them  constantly.  He  is 
doing  a  pretty  good  job.  Does  this  say, 
"Mr.  Holmes,  this  amendment  takes 
your  job  away?"  So,  in  effect  we  are 
going  to  create  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

So  I  just  say  to  the  Members,  why  do 
they  not  think  on  this  vote,  if  they 
want  another  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
more  expense  to  the  administration, 
another  thing  for  Dick  Cheney  and  his 
group  to  look  at.  which  they  look  at 
thousands  of  requests  from  Congress 
and  they  all  shudder  when  they  get  a 
congressional,  they  hate  to  have  them. 
Let  us  give  them  a  few  more? 

I  would  never  question  the  genesis  of 
this  or  its  intent,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  needed.  I  think  Mr.  Holmes 
is  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  misread  the  amendment  or 
to  misunderstand  the  amendment.  This 
creates  no  layer  or  no  level  of  bureauc- 
racy. This  does  not  suggest  the  Presi- 
dent hire  anybody  that  is  not  now 
hired.  It  does  not  suggest  he  employ 
anybody  that  is  not  now  employed. 

It  does  establish  a  goal  that  requests 
him  to  negotiate  with  other  countries 
to  offset  payments.  It  does  say  that  we 
hope  he  would  make  maximum  feasible 
use  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
post  of  ambassador-at-large.  But  it 
does  not  mandate  the  President  to  cre- 
ate a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  calls  for  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  all  of  these  nations.  Is  he  going  to 
do  it  himself?  Who  is  going  to  do  it?  I 
am  sure  President  Bush  is  not  going  to 
get  into  an  airplane  and  run  around 


talking  to  them;  I  seriously  doubt  that. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  we  have  ever 
put  anything  on  this  floor  that  some- 
body is  not  hired  to  do  it.  some  group, 
some  title,  some  new  GS  level  is 
brought  in.  I  do  not  know  how  that  has 
been  done.  I  have  been  in  government 
31  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  that 
occur.  Maybe  there  is  a  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  is.  I  think  we  have  it  in 
place.  I  say  that  respectfully;  I  do  not 
know  how  else  the  gentleman  would  do 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 
Let  me  just  say  we  cannot  debate  this 
on  both  sides.  First,  the  gentleman 
said  cost  sharing  negotiations  are  al- 
ready being  done.  Now  he  says  he  does 
not  know  who  is  going  to  do  them.  One 
or  the  other  has  to  be  true.  If  this  is  al- 
ready being  done  and  this  amendment 
is  irrelevant,  that  is  one  thing;  I  can 
understand  that  debate.  But  you  can- 
not debate  that  and  then  say  later  on 
we  are  wondering  who  is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BRY- 
ANT]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  asked  a  moment  ago  or,  rather, 
made  an  eloquent  defense  a  moment 
ago,  about  the  great  job  being  done  by 
our  allies  with  regard  to  burden  shar- 
ing. I  find  it  distressing  that  Members 
of  the  House  stand  up  and  do  for  the 
Japanese  and  for  the  Europeans  what 
they  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves 
in  negotiations.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  burden  being 
borne  here.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  today  the  European  members  of 
NATO  have  a  collective  gross  national 
product  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  spend  more  on 
NATO  defenses  than  the  other  15  alli- 
ance members  combined.  Is  that  fair? 
Is  that  burden  sharing?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

What  are  we  saying  today?  The  pace 
of  whatever  it  is  that  is  being  done  is 
not  fast  enough.  We  cannot  afford  to 
keep  borrowing  money  to  pay  some- 
body else's  bills.  I  submit  to  you  that 
Mr.  DoRGAN's  concept  is  an  excellent 
concept  and  I  am  delighted  he  brought 
it  forward  and  permitted  some  of  us  to 
cosponsor  it  with  him. 

What  does  it  do  that  is  different?  It  is 
very  clear  what  it  does  that  is  dif- 
ferent. It  establishes  the  allies  mutual 
defense  payments  account.  It  is  the 
Desert  Storm  concept  made  applicable 
to  our  burden  sharing  commitments 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  account  would  show  the  follow- 
ing: The  amount  of  cost-sharing  con- 
tributions agreed  to  by  foreign  nations 
and  the  contributions  made  to  date, 
the  amount  of  additional  contributions 
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made  by  each  nation  so  that  we  will 
know  what  actually  is  done,  and  the 
U.S.  cost  of  maintaining  the  military 
presence  in  or  defense  of  each  nation. 
It  puts  it  in  very  clear  black  and  white 
language  exactly  what  the  commit- 
ments are  and  exactly  what  is  being 
done  and  gets  rid  of  the  obfuscation 
which  has  dominated  this  debate  year 
after  year  after  year. 

Stop  defending  the  Japanese,  stop  de- 
fending the  Europeans,  start  standing 
up  for  the  American  people.  Let  us  tell 
them  that  it  is  time  that  they  pay 
their  fair  share  for  their  own  defense 
and  we  begin  to  use  the  dollars  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country. 

Vote  for  the  Dorgan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time,  and  I  will 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee, 
this  country  is  a  country  that  is  large 
and  strong  and  great,  but  this  is  a 
country  that  is  beset  with  a  number  of 
problems.  In  the  last  few  months,  as  we 
have  discussed  the  health  care  crisis  in 
this  country,  40  million  people  who 
cannot  get  coverage,  people  who  can- 
not afford  the  coverage  they  have,  cov- 
erage being  withdrawn,  the  only  an- 
swer from  the  White  House  is,  "We 
don't  have  the  money." 

As  we  try  to  help  the  people  who  are 
unemployed  in  this  country,  people 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  have  the 
threat  of  losing  their  homes,  the  threat 
of  losing  their  families,  we  are  told, 
"We  don't  have  any  money." 

When  we  see  our  schools  going  bank- 
rupt, schools  in  crisis,  we  are  told  by 
the  administration,  "We  don't  have 
any  money." 

But  they  do  not  say  that  to  our  al- 
lies. They  do  not  say  that  year  after 
year  after  year,  as  this  country  pays  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
defending  the  free  world.  But  the  Dor- 
gan amendment  simply  sets  in  process 
a  procedure  by  which  the  President  can 
go  out  and  negotiate  those  offsets  and 
as  he  starts  to  save  $100  million  or  $200 
million  or  $500  million,  as  he  starts  to 
get  those  contributions,  maybe  then  we 
can  start  taking  care  of  America, 
maybe  then  we  can  start  taking  care  of 
people's  health  care  and  the  education 
of  their  children  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

All  of  the  things  now  about  which  the 
only  thing  we  hear  from  the  White 
House  is,  "We  don't  have  any  money." 

Well,  "Mr.  President,  go  out,  nego- 
tiate with  our  allies,  bring  the  money 


home  to  America  and  start  taking  care 
of  the  people  in  this  country." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  ad- 
just our  defense  spending  and  our  defense 
obligations  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
New  World  Order  we  hear  so  much  about. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  been  shoulder- 
ing a  disproportionate  share  of  the  peace- 
keeping and  war-making  responsibilities  of  the 
West  for  a  half  century.  We  maintain  375 
major  bases  and  hundreds  of  other  installa- 
tions around  the  glot)e  in  35  countries:  19 
major  bases  in  Britain  in  1989,  224  in  Ger- 
many, 31  in  Japan,  41  in  South  Korea,  11  in 
the  Philippines,  and  on  and  on.  That  burden 
costs  us  over  S200  billion  every  single  year. 

That  is  nx)re  than  one-half  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  day  we  spent  on  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  where  the  immediate  dangers  and 
threats  of  war  were  certainly  far  more  real, 
and  the  military  capabilities  of  those  we  were 
defending  more  questionable. 

That  is  the  old  world  order,  one  that  assured 
tfiat  we  remained  the  preeminent  power  in  the 
West,  and  that  we  were  capable  of  responding 
to  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  world  has  dramatically  changed. 

Through  a  remarkable  combination  of  our 
own  successes  and  unpredictable  Soviet  fail- 
ures, it  is  evident  that  the  security  needs  of 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  have  undergone  a 
dramatic  evolution. 

Nor  are  those  regions  any  longer  struggling 
to  recover  from  the  dislocations  of  a  war  now 
half  a  century  old. 

With  the  economic  takeoffs  experierx;ed  by 
the  Pacific  Rim  and  the  EEC,  the  United 
States  taxpayer  is  in  the  curious  position  of 
subsidizing  the  defense  of  nations  wfiose 
economies  are  more  modern  arxl  more  vibrant 
than  our  own. 

Yet  we  continue  to  shoulder  an  unreason- 
able proportion  of  the  Defense  burden. 

Compared  to  allies  like  France,  Britain, 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  the  United  States 
continues  to  spend  substantially  higher  per- 
centages of  our  GNP  and  our  national  budget 
on  the  military.  On  a  per  capita  Ijasis,  the  in- 
equities are  even  greater. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  gone  as  a  credible 
threat,  with  Germany  reunited,  with  Europe 
unifying  through  E.G.  92— why  must  our  own 
taxpayers  continue  to  spend  S^/z  billion  a  day 
on  an  archaic  defense  strategy? 

Are  we  spending  that  money  to  defend  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Or  are  we  locked  into  sense- 
less spending  to  sustain  a  military  machine  in 
seach  of  a  mission? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Americans  are 
walking  away  from  their  respxDnsibilities.  Any- 
one who  thinks  that  is  our  case  should  review 
the  recent  experiences  in  the  Middle  East. 

Let's  remember  that  we  are  bearing  enor- 
mous costs  because  of  the  obligations  we 
took  up  in  Kuwait: 

We  have  already  forgiven  S7  billion  in  out- 
standing debt  owed  us  by  the  Egyptians; 

We  have  made  additional  commitments  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Israelis  to 
assist  with  war-related  costs,  and  other  poli- 
cies; 

We  lost  hundreds  of  lives  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  equipment  in  taking  the 
major  responsibility  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Storm. 


Nor  are  we  turning  our  tjacks  on  our  friends. 

We  are  actively  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East  over  trade 
policies  to  reduce  barriers  and  bring  our 
economies  closer  together.  IrxJeed,  it  seems 
clear  that  in  approving  these  treaties,  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  jobs  and  both  industries  and  re- 
gions of  our  own  country  will  suffer. 

Nor  are  we  being  closed  minded  in  seeking 
savings  only  overseas. 

We  are  all  aware  that  proposals  to  shut 
down  bases  and  facilities  here  at  home  are 
HTKiving  fonward  and  that  thousands  of  military 
personnel  arxl  their  families,  and  local  commu- 
nities, are  going  to  endure  some  very  serious 
economic  consequences  of  those  decisions 
that  are  driven  by  the  changing  world  security 
situation. 

We  cannot  call  upon  our  own  citizens  to 
bear  those  burdens  without  requiring  our  allies 
to  adopt  a  more  equitable  burden  sharing  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume  in  order  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is. 
and  I  would  like  to  confirm  this  with  a 
member  from  the  Corrmiittee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  we  worked  carefully 
with  the  committee  on  constructing 
lauguage  in  this  amendment,  we 
worked  carefully  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  chairman's  rep- 
resentatives, and  my  understanding  is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  itself  has  not  taken 
a  position  in  opposition,  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct,  we 
have  no  opposition  and  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

a  1620 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  opportunity  to 
close  the  debate  on  my  amendment.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  recognized  for  2'/^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  restate  briefly 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  This  is 
not  a  momentous  policy  change.  This 
is  not  an  amendment  that  is  going  to 
cause  shudders  around  the  world.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  is  very  simple, 
working  on  the  history  of  what  was 
done  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  357,  noes  58, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  102] 
AYES— 357 


want  to  answer  "yes" 

?  Of  course  not.  All  of 
t  is  time  for  a  change. 

kind  of  change.  This  is 
.  This  country  is  los- 
all  understand  that, 
cost  cutting.  Every- 

cutting  costs,  cutting 
this  amendment  does  is 
t  our  costs  overseas  as 


icn 

I 


hange 


fcr 


ing  all  of  that  money 
ve  ought  to  be  cutting, 
it?  We  get  other  people 
So  to  those  of  my  col- 
tigers  in  cutting  here 
Be  consistent.  Let  us 
overseas  as  well  by  bur- 
Tiat  is  what  this  amend- 
Mr.  Chairman, 
ouse  will  take  the  first 
yes.  Mr.  President, 
right  with- the  Persian 
io   it   right  continually 
1  est  of  the  world  for  the 
American  taxpayer  and  for 
the  economic  health  of 
long-term  future.  Vote 
D^rgan  amendment. 

pro    tempore.    All 


saying 


is  on  the  amendment 
gentleman  from  North 
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Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Allard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

.\pplegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Be  Till 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonier 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Cainp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Card  in 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox(IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

FUke 

Ford  (Ml) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Haimilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbmeckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 


Kaptur 

Kasich  ' 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ortoa 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 


Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Range  1 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 


Baker 

Barrett 

Bateman 

Bliley 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Combest 

Cooper 

Crane 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Franks  (CTT) 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Hammerschmidt 


Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scha«fer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbreimer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Siaisky 

Skeen 

SkeltoD 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stadds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

NOES— 58 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Houghton 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 


Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weidon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

zeiur 

Zimmer 


Michel 

Molinari 

Myers 

Oxley 

Packard 

Porter 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 


Chandler 

Foglietta 

Ford(TN) 

Gephardt 

Gradison 


NOT  VOTING— 15 

Gray 
HoUoway 
Hopkins 
Lehman  (FL) 
Murphy 


Owens  (NY) 

Pelosi 

Rogers 

Savage 

Torricelll 


D   1648 

Messrs.  COBLE,  GALLO,  ROBERTS, 
GALLEGLY,  SPENCE,  LAGO- 

MARSINO, LEWIS  Of  Florida,  ZELIFF, 
COX  of  California,  and  HERGER 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resul-  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  9  printed  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  102-68. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRYANT 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bryant:  At  the 
end  of  title  X  (page  180.  after  line  8),  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  AU- 
THORIZED TO  BE  E.MPLOYED  AT 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  OUTSIDE 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  number  of  foreign 
nationals  who  may  be  employed  on  the  last 
day  of  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  an  indirect- 
hire  civilian  personnel  agreement  at  United 
States  military  installations  located  outside 
the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1991,  57,459. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1992.  38.306. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1993.  38.306. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  38.306. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  19,153. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1996.  the  President  should  achieve  reductions 
(below  fiscal  year  1995  levels)  in  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  salaries  and  other  remu- 
neration of  foreign  nationals  employed  at 
United  States  military  installations  located 
outside  the  United  States  through  agree- 
ments under  which  the  host  countries  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  these  costs. 

AMEND.MENT,  AS  MODIFIED,  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BRYANT 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment No.  9  in  House  Report  No.  102-68 
may  be  considered  in  a  modified  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
BRYANT:  At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  180,  after 
line  8),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  LIMITATION  ON  THE  COSTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO 
FOREIGN  NATIONALS  E.MPLOYED  AT 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  OUTSIDE 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— Notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  on  the  management  of  civilian 
personnel  by  end  strengths  contained  in  sec- 
tion 312,  the  number  of  employment  posi- 
tions on  the  last  day  of  a  fiscal  year  at  Unit- 
ed States  military  installations  located  out- 
side the  United  States  that  may  be  filled  by 
foreign  nationals  who  are  employed  pursuant 
to  an  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  agree- 
ment and  are  paid  by  the  United  States  may 
not  exceed  the  following: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1992.  57.459. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  38,306. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  19.153. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  President  should  achieve  reductions 
(below  fiscal  year  1994  levels)  in  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  salaries  and  other  remu- 
neration of  foreign  nationals  employed  at 
United  States  military  installations  located 
outside  the  United  States  through  agree- 
ments under  which  the  host  countries  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  these  costs. 

Mr.  BRYANT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I 
have  to  rise  in  opposition  so  that  I  can 
get  some  time  over  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  debated 
broadly  the  issue  of  burden  sharing. 
This  amendment,  however,  deals  with  a 
very  specific  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  deals 
with  a  very  specific  burden-sharing  re- 
lated issue,  that  of  the  practice  of  this 
country  which  has  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  of  spending  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  pay  the  salaries  of  for- 
eign nationals  who  work  in  our  defense 
installations  which  are  there  for  the 
protection  of  their  country. 

Last  year  the  House  agreed  with  this 
amendment  and  agreed  to  phase  this 
process  out  over  a  period  of  4  to  5 
years,  reducing  our  expenditures  in 
this  area  by  25  percent  a  year.  It  was 
dropped  out  in  conference.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  repeat  basically  of  last  year's 
amendment. 

I  offer  it  to  the  House  today,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  way  for  us  to 
begin  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  to  defend  our 
allies  abroad,  money  which  they  should 
be  paying  for  their  own  defense. 

Two  billion  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  is  something  we  can  address 
immediately.  The  amendment  proposes 
that  we  begin  to  take  care  of  this  mat- 
ter at  a  rate  of  25  percent  a  year  up 
through  1995,  the  last  25  percent  of 
which  would  be  negotiated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment with  the  other  governments. 

I  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  the  mi- 
nority. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for  examining 
it  closely  and  for,  as  I  understand  it, 
agreeing  to  not  oppose  the  amendment 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  that  I 
agree  with  him  on  the  issue  of  foreign 
nationals.  As  to  whether  this  is  the 
exact  way  to  go,  I  am  unsure  at  this 
point. 

But  I  think  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  discuss  this  with  the  other 
body.  They  have  been  less  than  forth- 
coming in  trying  to'  resolve  an  issue 


that,  in  some  cases,  has  resulted  in  for- 
eign nationals  being  able  to  get  sever- 
ance pay  in  excess  of  $100,000  a  person 
for  bank  tellers,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  moves  this  amendment. 

I  must  tell  the  Members  that  there 
are  Members  on  this  side  who  have  res- 
ervations and  who  are  uncertain  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  way  to  go. 

While  I  personally  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  being  aggressive  in 
the  area  of  foreign  nationals,  I  want 
him  to  understand  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  who  have  not  crossed 
the  "t's"  and  dotted  all  the  "i's"  and 
may  have  some  objections.  But  I  think 
we  can  take  this  into  conference  and 
hopefully  get  this  issue  resolved  within 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  not 
have  to  keep  this  thing  around. 

This  is  going  to  call  for  pretty  broad 
discussions  among  everybody  involved 
in  the  conference  in  order  to  get  a  reso- 
lution of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  simply  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  hir- 
ing of  foreign  nationals.  It  simply  says 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  paying  for 
the  hiring  of  them.  They  are  going  to 
be  paid  by  their  own  governments  as 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
have  supported  the  burden-sharing 
amendments. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  say- 
ing Western  Europe  now  can  carry  the 
lion's  share  of  funds  for  its  own  secu- 
rity. Americans  have  spent  more  on 
NATO  than  all  of  the  other  European 
countries  put  together,  and  yet  they 
have  free  health  care,  they  have  job 
training  programs,  they  have  afford- 
able housing. 

Just  the  other  day  we  learned  in 
committee  something  that  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  this  country,  my 
colleagues,  and  something  that  would 
perhaps  cure  diabetes,  perhaps  cure 
various  forms  of  heart  disease;  we 
learned  that  if  the  committee  has  its 
will  they  are  going  to  cut  the  space 
station. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Germans  and 
the  French  are  dying  to  do  space,  and 
we  want  to  give  up  and  abdicate  our 
role  in  that  now  also. 

I  say  accept  this  amendment  and  all 
the  burden-sharing  amendments,  and 
let  us  recapture  that  $2  billion  for  the 
space  station  or  health  care  or  some 
other  very  fundamental  area. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Erd- 
reich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  burden-sharing 
amendments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I 
allied  nations  to 
the  peacekeeping 
Order.  I  do  not 
or  of  my  home 
Order  where  the 
entire  tab  for  freed^jm 

Each  year,  we 
the  defense  of 
of  Si  00  billion  for 

Many  nations 
mies  and  freedom^ 
tions  should  pay 
those  freedoms, 
world   condition 
strength  of  Germai^y 
can  shoulder  a 

We  shouldered 
cost  of  the  war  in 
tions  came  througf 
not.  Mr.  Chairman, 
needs  here  at  horre 
a  tHxJget  cnsis  tha : 
tic  education  cutbacks 

It  is  past  time 
share  of  security 
greater  burden-sha^i 

Mr.  BRYANT 
4  minutes  to  thn 
ida  [Mr.  HUTTO] 

Mr.  HUTTO. 
support  of  the 

As  chairman 
Committee's 
I  am  all  too 
the  subcommittee 
the  operation 
budget  of  the 
and  the  issue 
ployment. 

Civilian 
about  41  percent 
allocation  with 
the  payroll.  Wh^n 
down,     we 
choices  on  the 
reshape  our 
and  meet  the 
summit. 

The  operatior 
count  had  to  be 
for  civilian  pay 
has  testined 
they  plan  to 
force  by  nearly 
years.  It  seems 
where   we   hear 
being  laid  off  1 
base  over  there. 

These  are  U.S. 
support  U.S 
both  at  the 
level,   that  is 
last  year  reduced 
tionals  by  $324 
Mr.  BRYANT  u 
duction  and  cal 
duction  in  this 
Defense  has 
thority  and  will 
eign  employees 
Mr.  Chairman,  ] 
to   base   closur^ 
States,  and  I 
when  we  have  to 


rise  in  support  of  requiring 

s^ioulder  a  greater  portion  of 

costs   in   our  New  Worid 

the  people  of  this  Nation, 

coiinty,  envision  a  New  World 

jnited  States  picks  up  the 


jpend  about  S80  billion  on 

n  and  Asia,  and  in  excess 

defense  of  Europe. 

enjoy  the  strong  econo- 

of  democracy.  Those  na- 

their  fair  share  to  protect 

Certainly  with  the  changed 

the   gi  owing   economic 

and  Japan,  allied  nations 

r  share  of  the  burden. 

TX)st  of  the  burden  for  the 

he  Persian  Gulf.  Some  na- 

with  assistance,  others  did 

we  have  critical  financial 

My  home  State  is  facing 

has  forced  the  most  dras- 

in  two  decades. 

our  allies  to  pay  their  fair 

That  is  why  I  support 

ing  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

gentleman  from  Flor- 

Ihr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

B  -yant  amendment. 

3f  the  Armed  Services 

Subcommittee, 

fajniliar  with  this  issue. 
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personnel    pay    makes    up 

of  this  $90  billion  O&M 

1.1  million  people  on 

the  Berlin  Wall  came 

to     make     painful 

dudget  as  we  worked  to 

na(  ional  security  posture 

o  )jectives  of  the  budget 


bef  )re 
re  luce 


and  maintenance  ac- 
reduced  and  reductions 
were  unavoidable.  DOD 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee asked  the  administration 
for  a  planned  and  systematic  approach 
reducing  the  civilian  work  force,  both 
United  States  and  foreign.  Again  this 
year  we  asked  for  such  a  plan.  To  this 
day  the  subcommittee  has  not  received 
such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  we 
held  hearings  on  foreign  nationals,  we 
were  shocked  at  the  levels  of  pay  and 
benefits  provided  to  these  foreign 
workers.  I  speak  of  benefits  unheard  of 
for  U.S.  workers.  They  get  severance 
pay,  even  when  the  host  nation  throws 
us  out.  U.S.  workers  do  not.  They  have 
"cure  leave"  if  they  are  stressed  out, 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  sends  them  to  a 
spa  to  "chill-out."  Many  get  such 
perks  as  shoe  allowances,  free  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work.  United 
States  and  foreign  holidays,  education 
allowances,  and  language  allowances. 
Many  work  less  than  10  months  and  get 
12  months  pay.  In  some  instances  we 
pay  them  for  15  months  while  they 
only  work  10  months.  And.  we  have  to 
pay  them  in  foreign  currency  that  has 
grown  in  value  as  our  trade  deficit 
mushrooms  and  the  dollar  declines. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  $2.7 
billion  each  year  employing  foreign  na- 
tionals on  our  bases  overseas  while  we 
are  facing  such  major  layoffs  here  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  time  these  na- 
tions started  paying  for  more  of  our 
costs,  and  foreign  national  civilian  pay 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

n  1700 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiLBRAY]. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  for  examin- 
ing this  amendment  and  for.  as  I  under- 
stand, not  raising  objections  to  it,  and 
presumably  supporting  it. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment  and  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 

SICH]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  want  to  move  on.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  work  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
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No.  10,  printed  in  part.  1  of  House  Re- 
port 102-68. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MRAZEK 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mrazek: 

At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  180,  after  line  8), 
insert  the  followiner  new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  PERMANENT  CEIUNG  ON  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  UNITED  STATES  MIUTARY 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA. 

(a)  Permanent  Ceiling.— After  September 
30,  1993,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  enacted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  may  be  used  to 
support  an  end  strength  level  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  at  any  level  exceeding  a  per- 
manent ceiling  of  30,000.  of  which  not  more 
than  20,000  may  be  members  of  the  Army.  In 
reducing  the  number  of  United  States  troops 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  achieve  this  per- 
manent ceiling,  the  President  should  consult 
closely  with  appropriate  officials  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

(b)  Reaffirmation  of  Commitment.— Con- 
gress reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  security  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  concurs 
in  the  decision  of  the  President  that  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  United  States  troops 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  can  be  made  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  or  lessening  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  its  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(c)  Transition  Fro.m  Leading  Defense 
Role.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  United  States  troops  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  subsection  (a)  is — 

(1)  part  of  a  transition  for  United  States 
troops  from  a  leading  role  in  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  a  supporting  role; 
and 

(2)  the  beginning  of  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  United  States  ground  combat  units  from 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(d)  Exceptions.— The  permanent  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  United  States  troops  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  and 

(1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  event  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  an  armed  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea— 

(2)  may  he  waived  by  the  President  if  the 
President  declares  an  emergency  and  imme- 
diately informs  the  Congress  of  the  waiver 
and  the  reasons  for  the  waiver. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MRAZEK]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  sides  be 
given  an  additional  5  minutes  apiece,  10 
additional  minutes  to  discuss  this 
amendment. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  a 
10-minute  debate  on  the  Korean  troop 
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withdrawal,  it  would  be  a  20-minute  de- 
bate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  will  be  split  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbray]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sets  a 
ceiling  of  30,000  United  States  troops  in 
Korea,  much  as  Congress  set  a  ceiling 
on  United  States  troops  in  Europe 
since  1985.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  go  on  record  for  the  first 
time  in  support  of  Secretary  Cheney's 
determination  that  South  Korea  should 
begin  to  assume  the  lead  role  for  its 
own  defense,  with  the  United  States 
transitioning  to  a  support  role. 

It  is  also  a  means  of  saving  U.S.  tax- 
payers $1.2  billion  by  the  end  of  1993 
and  nearly  $1  billion  a  year  after  that, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

It  is  a  very  modest  and  prudent 
amendment.  It  simply  calls  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  2,000  troops,  per  year,  for  3 
years,  below  the  figure  of  43,000  troops 
who  are  currently  deployed  on  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula,  although  7.000  of  whom 
Secretary  Cheney  has  decided  to  with- 
draw over  the  same  period.  So  each 
year  we  would  withdraw  an  additional 
2,000  troops. 

If  the  President  decided  that  there 
was  a  security  crisis  or  an  emergency, 
all  he  would  have  to  declare  is  that  he 
was  concerned  about  the  security  situ- 
ation on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  he 
could  void  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  43,000  American  troops 
currently  deployed  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  this  year.  They  have 
been  there  since  1954.  I  think  that 
many  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  today  there  are  44  million 
South  Koreans  who  we  are  there  help- 
ing to  protect,  and  there  are  20  million 
North  Koreans.  There  are  twice  as 
many  South  Koreans,  in  other  words, 
as  North  Koreans,  and  yet  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
make  this  expenditure. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
South  Korea  has  the  most  dynamic 
economy  in  the  world  today.  They  are 
not  a  fledgling  nation,  fighting  for  sur- 
vival economically.  They  have  one  of 
the  most  successful  nations  economi- 
cally in  the  world  today.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  that,  clearly,  is  that  they 
are  not  spending  these  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  their  own  defense.  I  guess  I 
would  submit  to  this  Congress  that  it 


is  time  to  suggest  to  the  Koreans,  if  it    North  Koreans  are  developing  a  nuclear 
is  important  to  have  the  2d  Infantry    capability. 


Division  there,  they  ought  to  be  pick- 
ing up  a  far  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den. 

This  amendment  does  not  require 
them  to  take  on  the  entire  burden.  It 
simply  suggests  that  we  as  American 
taxpayers  can  save  $1.2  billion  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
that  could  be  better  utilized  for  more 
important  national  security  interests 
here  at  home  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  opening 
statement  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Mrazek  amendment,  just  as  the 
House  did  last  year. 

There  are  six  strong  reasons  for  my 
opposition. 

First,  in  a  region  where  United 
States  forces  are  just  minutes  from 
combat,  the  amendment  potentially 
cuts  United  States  ground  combat 
strength,  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  in 
half  without  reciprocal  reduction  by 
the  North  Koreans. 

Reducing  the  2d  Division— viewed  by 
the  North  Koreans  as  the  strongest 
sign  of  United  States  resolve  to  defend 
South  Korea — will  be  seen  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  North  Koreans  have  always 
taken  advantage  of  any  perceived  Unit- 
ed States  weakness,  or  preoccui)ation 
with  other  areas  of  the  world.  That's 
how  the  Korean  war  started,  and  a  rea- 
son why  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  at- 
tacked. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  begun 
to  reduce  our  forces  in  Korea.  By  the 
end  of  1992,  U.S.  strength  there  will  be 
cut  by  7,000.  Further  cuts  will  be  an- 
nounced by  mid-1992. 

Third,  cutting  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  is  not  likely  to  save  money.  In 
fact,  given  the  limited  United  States 
troop  strength  available  now  to  cover 
the  vast  Pacific  region,  any  troops 
withdrawn  from  Korea  would  likely  re- 
main based  in  the  Pacific,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  up  to  $1.5  billion,  accord- 
ing to  CBO. 

Fourth,  South  Korea,  since  1988,  has 
begun  to  pay  an  increasing  share  of 
support  costs  for  United  States  troops. 
In  1991,  those  payments  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $150  million.  Also,  South  Korea 
has  agreed  to  assume  the  $1  to  $3  bil- 
lion cost  of  moving  United  States  head- 
quarters out  of  Yongsan. 

Fifth,  there  continues  to  be  tangible 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is 
transitioning  from  a  leading  to  a  sup- 
porting role  in  the  defense  of  Korea. 
The  most  recent  evidence  is  that  a  Ko- 
rean four-star  general  will  take  over 
from  a  United  States  officer  command 
of  ground  forces. 

Sixth,  the  North  Korean  threat  has 
not  diminished  substantially.  In  fact, 
there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Mrazek  amendment.  The  existing 
plan  for  United  States  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Korea  need  not  be  rushed. 
Haste  often  makes  waste,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  experience  in  Korea  has  been 
that  waste  is  often  measured  in  United 
States  lives. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  tell  everyone  that  there  is 
not  a  more  important  vote  that  we  will 
cast  today.  I  would  like  Members  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
issue  itself  transcends  the  issue  of  bur- 
den sharing. 

If  trends  remain  as  they  are,  we  may 
be  looking  at  the  next  Saddam  Hussein 
in  North  Korea.  They  will  have  a  nu- 
clear weapon  in  3  to  5  years.  Do  all 
Members  hear  that?  A  nuclear  weapon 
in  3  to  5  years.  The  country  already  has 
three  reactors,  and  is  building  a  fourth. 
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It  is  constructing  a  uranium  mine 
and  a  nuclear  reprocessing  plant.  North 
Korea  is  a  member  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty,  but  refuses  to  permit  any 
inspection  of  its  facilities. 

Last  week  unusually  high  ground 
temperatures  were  said  to  have  been 
detected  in  a  North  Korean  nuclear  fa- 
cility. It  is  still  unresolved  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  accident,  but  the 
possibility  really  exists  that  in  fact 
there  was  with  a  nuclear  facility  that 
is  bent  on  producing  nuclear  weapons. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  argue  that 
we  can  leave  Germany  is  because  of  the 
increjised  warning  time,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  North  Korea,  that 
does  not  exist.  In  fact,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  North  Korean's  warn- 
ing time  for  South  Korea  has  been 
shortened  to  24  hours. 

When  you  combine  North  Korea's 
emerging  nuclear  capability  and  a 
short  warning  conventional  attack  ca- 
pability, combined  with  the  fact  that 
its  political  leadership  is  unstable.  Ir- 
rational, and  bloodthirsty.  Kim  D-song, 
of  course,  killed  17  members  of  the 
South  Korean  delegation  in  1987,  and 
they  killed  115  passengers  on  a  Korean 
airline  plane,  we  cannot  trust  this  guy. 
He  is  a  nutcase,  Kim  Il-song. 

In  1950,  when  we  began  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Korea,  we  gave  him  a  sig- 
nal. And  what  did  he  do?  He  invaded 
the  south. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  Kim  Il-song 
an  April  Glaspie  type  warning.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  him  an  April  Glaspie 
type  message  that  whatever  he  wants 
to  do  in  that  peninsula  does  not  mat- 
ter. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  vote 
that  we  are  going  to  cast  in  this  de- 
fense bill.  The  North  Koreans  are  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  capability  with  a 
nutcase  as  the  head  of  that  country. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  has  said,  "Don't  vote  for 
this  burden-sharing  amendment.  It's 
not  like  all  the  other  ones,"  which  he 
was  also  against.  People  are  always  for 
the  one  that  is  not  here  and  the  one 
that  is  going  to  come. 

Of  course  the  North  Korean  regime  is 
a  terrible  regime.  South  Korea  is  larger 
than  North  Korea,  has  a  better  indus- 
trial base.  We  are  not  talking  about 
abandoning  them.  We  are  talking  about 
continuing  American  support,  but  scal- 
ing it  down  some  because  North  Korea 
has  lost  its  Russian  and  Chinese  allies. 

Gorbachev  went  to  South  Korea  to 
criticize  North  Korea. 

We  are  not  saying  there  are  no 
threats.  We  are  saying  that  threats  di- 
minish and  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
also  to  cut  back. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
said  that  we  warn  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  better  be  careful,  but  the  at- 
titude that  prevails  in  this  administra- 
tion says  to  them,  "Don't  worry.  Amer- 
ica will  do  it.  America  will  be  911  for 
the  world.  America  will  be  the  univer- 
sal donor.  America  will  be  the  banker. 
We  will  pay  for  it  all." 

If  we  reduce  troops  some  and  other 
people  in  the  world  think  it  is  a  ter- 
rible problem,  would  it  be  unheard  of 
that  somebody  would  actually  help  us? 

We  did  this  with  great  effort  in 
Desert  Storm,  but  on  an  ongoing  basis 
day  in  and  day  out,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  have  a  terrible  budget  crisis  in 
this  country.  We  will  be  able  to  allevi- 
ate only  if  we  stop  the  attitude  that 
America  will  pick  up  everybody's  tab 
everywhere,  every  time,  every  place. 

We  are  still  going  to  be  under  all 
these  amendments  we  have  talked 
about  today,  the  biggest  defender  of  ev- 
erybody else.  The  question  is  can  we 
reduce  it  some. 

I  would  only  add,  I  am  sorry  my 
friend  talked  about  the  April  Glaspie 
warning.  Let  us  talk  about  the  George 
Bush-Jim  Baker  warning.  April  Glaspie 
was  no  free  agent.  Let  us  not  pick  on 
the  Ambassador  for  doing  her  job.  Let 
us  talk  about  the  people  who  gave  her 
her  instructions. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
shades  of  Jimmy  Carter.  Here  we  go 
again.  Let's  just  destroy  America's  de- 
fense preparedness,  the  very  thing  that 
has  deterred  another  world  war  for 
over  45  years  and  allowed  us  to  deal 
rapidly  and  effectively  with  problems 
such  as  the  one  we  just  had  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

You  know,  I  am  getting  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  same  people  over  here,  the  big- 
gest spenders  in  this  Congress,  talk 
about  cutting  the  defense  budget. 


You  know,  hearing  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  mention  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  is  unbelievable.  He 
has  one  of  the  worst  records  in  the 
Congress,  according  to  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  and  I  am  sure  that  so 
do  all  of  the  other  sponsors  of  those 
amendments  to  cut  defense  spending 
here  today.  The  Members  who  time  and 
again  offer  these  amendments  would 
simply  wreck  the  defense  budget. 

We  all  know  how  serious  the  problem 
is  in  North  Korea  today.  As  a  former 
speaker  mentioned,  Kim  Il-song  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
world,  and  his  heavily  armed  troops  are 
literally  minutes  away  from  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

If  we  had  listened  to  these  defense 
budget  cutters  over  the  past  10  years, 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait  would  have 
gone  about  as  well  as  President 
Carter's  attempt  to  rescue  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran  in  1980.  Saddam  Hussein 
would  still  be  sitting  astride  the  Ku- 
waiti oilfields,  threatening  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  world's  energy  markets. 

Our  troops  are  in  South  Korea  today 
defending  that  small  nation  from  an- 
other dictator  that  threatens  it  from  a 
short  distance  away.  By  deterring  Kim 
Il-song  from  attacking,  they  are  also 
serving  to  defend  against  communism 
and  preserve  the  peace. 

Vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Well,  we  were  all  enlightened  by  that 
calm  and  prudent  statement  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SoLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  think  it  could  perhaps  unintention- 
ally send  exactly  the  wrong  signal  to 
North  Korea.  We  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  peace  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  If  Kim  Il-song 
gets  it  into  his  head  that  we  may  even- 
tually be  withdrawing  all  our  forces 
from  that  country,  it  could  conceivably 
embolden  him  to  launch  another  act  of 
aggression  against  South  Korea.  Even 
if  he  does  not  conclude  that  we  are 
going  to  withdraw  all  our  forces,  if  he 
thinks  there  is  going  to  be  a  substan- 
tial draw-down,  his  incentive  to  agree 
to  concessions  in  the  ongoing  dialogue 
with  South  Korea  that  could  reduce 
tensions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  as  a 
whole  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Even  if  we  were  to  withdraw  the  ad- 
ditional 7,000  troops  called  for  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment  in  comparison 
to  the  draw-down  already  con- 
templated by  the  administration,  un- 
less those  7,000  troops  were  demobilized 
we  would  not  save  a  cent  anyway. 
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Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
rejection  of  the  Mrazek  amendment 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Korea. 

D  1720 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  only  to  respond  for  a  moment  to 
suggest  that  if  Kim  Il-song  is  going  to 
be  emboldened,  he  will  be  emboldened 
by  Secretary  Cheney  and  President 
Bush's  plan  to  reduce  by  7,000  troops 
our  forces  there.  This  additional  redun- 
dancy of  2,000  per  year  at  a  savings  of 
$1.5  billion,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  is  not  going  to 
make  the  difference  in  terms  of  Kim  II- 
song's  reaction  to  Secretary  Cheney's 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  mi'nute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  would  just 
urge  Members  to  think  carefully  about 
what  this  amendment  does  and  to  con- 
sider the  mathematics:  550.000  South 
Korean  troops,  43,000  American  troops. 
The  Secretary  would  reduce  that  by 
7,000.  The  very  meager  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
reduce  it  over  3  years  by  an  additional 
6,000,  leaving  intact  then  almost  580,000 
troops. 

Now,  how  can  you,  by  reducing  1  per- 
cent of  the  troops,  how  can  you  in- 
crease the  threat  of  Kim  Il-song  march- 
ing across  the  border?  It  is  irrational 
to  think  that  that  1-percent  reduction 
in  troops  which  will  save  this  country 
$1.2  billion  a  year  after  the  third  year — 
it  is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  that  will 
change  the  dynamics  of  the  possible 
conflict  between  South  Korea  and 
North  Korea. 

Let  us  just  think  carefully;  we  need 
to  chip  away  at  these  expenses — $1.1 
billion,  $1.2  billion,  is  a  lot  of  money; 
that  is  not  a  reduced — a  problem  for 
the  South  Koreans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Mrazek  amendment,  which  strengttiens  an  ex- 
isting United  States  commitment  to  reduce 
United  States  troop  strength  in  South  Korea 
and  to  move  from  a  leading  to  a  supporting 
role  in  South  Korea's  defense.  The  administra- 
tion annourxied  its  intention  to  withdraw  7,000 
U.S.  troops  from  the  current  level  of  43,000. 
The  Mrazek  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  withdrawal  of  an  additional  2,000  troops 
per  year  until  1993,  or  a  total  of  6,000  troops. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  U.S.  force  strength.  That  deter- 
mination has  already  been  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  President.  The 
question  Is  only  the  pace  at  which  such  a 
withdrawal  can  be  undertaken. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  North  Korea's 
decision  to  invade,  or  not  invade,  hangs  on 
the  balance  of  2,000  American  troops  per 
year.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  United 
States  will  still  have  a  force  strength  of 
30,000;  this  on  top  of  South  Korean  ground 
forces  numbering  approxirrately  550,000.  This 
is  more  than  a  trip  wire  force.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial United  States  military  presence,  built 
on  an  irofx;lad  commitment  to  South  Korea's 


defense.  The  effect  of  the  Mrazek  amend- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  military  deter- 
rence, is  inconsequential.  What  is  not  incon- 
sequential is  the  cost  savings.  If  enacted,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
this  amendment  will  save  American  taxpayers 
over  $1.2  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  then  neariy  $1  billion  per  year 
thereafter.  And  it  is  totally  inconsequential  for 
South  Korea's  defense. 

Those  who  oppose  this  amendment  will  say 
that  North  Korea  has  not  changed.  That  may 
tie  true.  But  the  wortd  has  changed  around  it. 
This  amendment  reaffirms  the  United  States' 
commitment  to  South  Korea's  security  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity;  a  commitment  set  forth  in  our 
mutual  defense  treaty.  The  Mrazek  amend- 
ment is  fiscally  responsit)le.  It  is  militarily 
sound.  And  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues' 
support. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Mrazek  amendment. 

The  DOD  has  begun  a  comprehensive, 
phased  troop  reduction  that  cuts  7,000  troops 
from  Korea  by  the  end  of  1992,  but  which  re- 
tains the  1st  Infantry  Division,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  commander  in  chief  in  Korea  con- 
siders to  be  the  minimum  required  United 
States  ground  combat  capability.  Adoption  of 
the  Mrazek  amendment  could  require  up  to  a 
50  percent  cut  in  the  14,000-man  2d  Infantry 
Division. 

Unlike  Europe,  the  threat  to  security  in  the 
Korean  theater  has  increased  not  decreased. 
Many  kjelieve  the  North  Koreans  are  on  the 
verge  of  developing  nuclear  weapons  and  fur- 
ther, the  North  Koreans  have  refused  to  agree 
to  reasonable  verification  mechanisnra  and  to 
adhere  to  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty 
Safeguards  Agreement. 

Adoption  of  the  Mrazek  amendment  and  its 
unilateral  force  reductions  simply  sends  the 
wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time  to  both  the 
North  and  South  Koreans.  It  undercuts  any  le- 
verage the  United  States  and  our  South  Ko- 
rean allies  may  have  in  ongoing  or  any  future 
force  reduction  talks.  And  remember  my  col- 
leagues, the  overwhelming  balance  of  forces 
in  the  region  already  favors  the  North  Kore- 
ans. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Mrazek  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  measure.  While  I  appre- 
ciate the  good  intentions  of  the  amendment, 
now  is  not  the  time  to  take  unilateral  disar- 
mament actions  in  Korea.  While  I  was  some- 
what encourged  by  the  talks  not  long  ago  be- 
tween the  heads  of  government  of  the  two  Ko- 
reas, these  talks  really  did  not  produce  any 
significant  changes  in  the  security  situation  of 
the  peninsula.  In  reality.  North  Korea  has  done 
nothing  really  to  lessen  its  threats  or  change 
its  dictatorial  policies  to  warrant  us  lowering 
our  guard.  If  enacted,  I  t)elieve  the  Mrazek 
amendment  could  seriously  jeopardize  the  se- 
curity situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  in- 


crease the  instability,  and  raise  the  possibility 
of  another  war — not  lessen  it. 

When  President  Carter  proposed  to  reduce 
American  troops  in  South  Korea  eariy  in  his 
administration,  he  met  a  storm  of  protest  and 
provoked  serious  shock  waves  in  United 
States-South  Korean  relations.  It  was  a  pro- 
posal that  was  ill-conceived,  ill-timed,  and  ill- 
advised.  Nothing  has  changed  in  the  past  14 
years  to  make  those  troop  reductions  any 
more  appropriate. 

We  have  witnessed  a  series  of  incrediWe 
events  over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  espe- 
cially in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  continue  to  witness 
real  democratic  change  and  political  reforms  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  where  free  and  fair 
presidential,  assembly,  and  local  elections 
have  tjeen  held.  Sadly,  no  such  changes  are 
occurring  in  North  Korea.  While  Koreans  in  the 
south  go  to  the  polls  to  freely  express  them- 
selves and  build  a  t)etter  future.  Koreans  in 
the  north  live  under  the  harshest  of  tyranny 
devoid  of  any  real  human  rights. 

The  military  threat  from  North  Korea  has 
certainly  not  changed.  North  Korea  has  not  re- 
duced its  strength  and  the  balance  of  forces 
remains  greatly  favored  toward  the  north.  It 
has  2  to  1  superiority  in  many  key  categories 
of  offensive  weapons.  The  north  continues  to 
procure  sophisticated  military  equipment  from 
the  Soviets,  like  Mig-29  Fulcoim  aircraft.  North 
Korea  continues  to  forward  deploy  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  combat  shock  troops  right 
along  the  DM2  poised  offensively  to  attack  the 
south.  The  north  continues  to  build  invasion 
and  infiltration  tunnels  under  the  DMZ.  North 
Korea  is  also  believed  to  be  working  on  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons.  Even  the  Soviets 
have  expressed  concern  about  this  most  de- 
stabilizing action.  American  soldiers  along  the 
DMZ  must  still  carry  loaded  weapons  on  the 
ready  tiecause  of  the  threats  of  the  north.  We 
cannot  even  trust — sadly  through  experi- 
erx:e — ^the  North  Koreans  from  kidnaping  or 
murdering,  even  mutilating  with  an  ax  individ- 
ual soldiers  along  the  DMZ.  Why  shoukj  there 
be  a  difference  on  the  larger  scale? 

Accompanying  North  Korea's  unchanged 
military  posture  is  North  Korea's  unchanged 
aggressive  policy.  As  I  mentioned,  while  I  was 
erxx)uraged  by  the  series  of  diplomafic  initia- 
tives between  the  north  and  thte  south,  like  the 
recent  visit  of  North  Korea's  Prime  Minister — 
unfortunately  not  a  figure  with  much  author- 
ity— to  Seoul,  the  results  of  these  meetings 
have  tieen  minor.  They  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  tfiey  are  very  small  steps  not 
warranting  the  significant  actions  of  the  Mraz- 
ek amendment.  However,  the  overall  North 
Korean  policy  of  subversion,  support  for  inter- 
national terrorism,  and  opposition  to  any  real 
political  or  ecoriomic  reforms  remains  un- 
changed. North  Korea  remains  a  key  sup- 
porter of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  in  Iraq 
and  the  radical  clerics  ruling  Iran. 

I  have  hope  that  changes  may  come  to 
North  Korea.  Tfie  Soviets  appear  to  be  less 
willing  to  support  their  Stalinist  allies  and  are 
coricentrating  instead  on  problems  at  home. 
Improved  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
arxJ  United  States  have  moved  the  worid  into 
a  new  post-cold-war  period.  However,  as  Sad- 
dam Hussein  in  Iraq  has  violently  proven,  this 
new  wortd  order  can  be  subject  to  greater  in- 
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stability  as  renegsde  dictators  pursue  their 
own  agenda  now  tl  lat  the  type  of  containment 
of  conflict  governed  by  American-Soviet  rival- 
ries is  becoming  ranroved,  Kim  ll-song  is  just 
as  dangerous  as  Saddam  Hussein  in  many  of 
the  same  ways.  In  (act,  they're  probably  more 
dangerous.  North  H  orea  is  a  more  tightly  con- 
trolled state,  less  jependent  on  international 
trade.  I  do  not  bJlieve  North  Korea  would 
make  some  of  the  same  stupid  strategic  and 
tactical  military  m  stakes  made  by  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Our  decision  on  the  Mrazek  amendment  is 
also  a  test  of  our  r(  solve.  Passing  this  amend- 
ment, I  believe,  sgnals  that  we  believe  the 
North  Korean  thrjat  has  diminished  even 
though  it  has  not.  It  couW  sen/e  in  the  worst 
case  as  green  light  to  Kim  that  now  is  the  time 
to  take  action,  evdn  military  action,  to  attain 
his  objectives  in  ths  south.  And,  with  many  of 
our  forces  still  con  mitted  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  are  stretched  hin  to  react.  Unlike  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  I  dou  Dt  the  Chinese  and  the  So- 
viets would  support  U.N.  action  for  South 
Korea.  The  Soviet:!  promised  never  to  repeat 
1950.  Further,  in  his  resignation  speech, 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
warned  the  West  of  the  growing  strength  of 
the  hardliners  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  noted 
that  his  policy  of  supporting  American  and 
U.N.  efforts  in  the  gulf  no  longer  represented 
the  majority  view  (if  those  in  charge.  In  other 
words,  U.N.  action  similar  to  what  we  saw  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  s  doubtful  should  a  crisis 
erupt  in  Korea.  And,  with  Soviet  aid  diminish- 
ing. South  Korea  getting  stronger  both  mili- 
tarily and  economcally,  arxj  North  Korea  un- 
atAe  to  keep  up,  ime  is  not  in  Pyongyang's 
favor. 

However,  even  i  North  Korea  does  nothing, 
the  removal  of  ma  iy  United  States  forces  and 
the  capping  of  Am  y — ready  ground  forces — at 
20,000  by  next  y«ar  means  we,  and  that  in- 
cludes our  South  Korean  allies,  will  not  have 
the  capability  to  withstand  an  attack — or  the 
pressure — from  thj  north.  And,  with  many  of 
our  forces  still  in  t  ie  gulf,  we  have  few  Ready 
Reserves  and  wdefully  insufficient  transport 
capability  to  bolster  our  smaller  contingent  in 
Korea. 

The  Mrazek  amendment  tums  the  United 
States  forces  in  K  jrea  into  a  trip-wire — a  very 
costly  one.  There  would  be  enough  Americans 
in  Korea  to  susta  n  veny  high  casualties,  yet 
not  enough  to  rea  ly  contain  the  north.  From  a 
security  standpoin  this  is  one  of  the  worst  sit- 
uations in  which  tc  be. 

We  shoukj  know  by  now  through  many 
painful  experiences  that  unilateral  disar- 
manr>ent  does  not  work  when  confronting  ag- 
gressive, repressive  dictators.  Similarly  it  will 
not  work  in  Korec  and,  in  fact,  increases  the 
possibilities  of  war  and  instability.  Further- 
rrwre,  we  shoukJ  x)t  be  weakening  our  capa- 
bilities and  hope  that  the  North  Koreans  will 
follow  suit.  There  s  certainly  no  internal  public 
pressure  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  United  Staes  is  in  Korea  tjecause  it  is 
in  our  own  national  interests  to  be  there.  The 
Korean  Peninsulii  is  a  strategically  located 
dagger  pointed  a:  Japan,  one  of  our  largest 
trading  partners,  the  North  Pacific,  our  nnari- 
time  backyard,  aid  wedged  between  China 
and  ttie  Soviet  Ui  iion.  With  South  Korea  itself 
having  beconne  ii  significant  trading  partner 


with  us,  our  interests  in  keeping  the  Republic 
of  Korea  free  have  not  changed  since  we  went 
to  war  In  1950. 

There  has  been  significant  change  in  South 
Korea.  Economic  and  political  reforms  that  are 
unparalleled  in  the  north.  New  trading  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Renewed  in- 
terest and  growing  acceptance  of  admitting 
Korea— both  north  and  south— into  the  United 
Nations.  Further,  as  Korea  advances  it  is  able 
and  presently  is  addressing  the  burdensharing 
issue.  Korea  sent  medical  teams  and  transport 
aircraft  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last  year  alone 
Korea  increased  its  in-country  support  for  Unit- 
ed States  troops  by  115  percent  covering 
some  local  labor  and  local  United  States  mili- 
tary construction  costs.  The  Koreans  will  pay 
1 00  percent  of  the  costs  associated  with  mov- 
ing our  headquarters  out  of  Seoul  to  a  more 
suitable  site  in  Korea.  Yes,  more  needs  to  be 
done  by  the  Koreans  and  I  know  that  the  Pen- 
tagon is  negotiating  right  now  on  this  very 
subject. 

I  look  fonward  to  the  day  when  what  is 
called  for  in  an  amendment  like  Mr.  Mrazek's 
Is  timely  and  helpful.  However,  today  is  not 
that  day.  The  ball  is  in  North  Korea's  court  to 
make  the  kind  of  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic changes — real  changes  and  actions, 
not  cosmetic  ones  designed  to  woo  public 
opinion  in  the  south  and  the  United  States — 
that  will  facilitate  force  reductions  on  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula.  We've  fought  a  war  costing 
millions  of  Korean  and  American  lives  to  pro- 
tect freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy  in  Korea. 
We  cannot  gamble  the  sacrifices  and  freedom, 
liberty  and  South  Korea  away  on  the  naive 
wish  that  North  Korea  will  be  accommodat- 
ing— especially  since  the  north  through  its  ac- 
tions is  showing  just  the  opposite. 

We  had  a  war  in  Korea  in  the  1950's 
caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  signals  from  the 
United  States.  Let  us  not  do  it  again. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  long,  solid 
United  States-South  Korean  relationship. 
South  Korea  is  a  strategic  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  to  mention  an  important  trading 
partner.  This  amendment  jeopardizes  that  re- 
lationship and  the  gains  we  have  made.  I  very 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  dan- 
gerous amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so 
disappointed,  first  of  all,  that  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  has  left  the 
floor.  I  want  to  say  to  him  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  this  idea 
that  we  ought  to  be  passing  amend- 
ments that  put  together  what  can  only 
be  defined  as  illusory  savings  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  man  who  is  actively 
developing  nuclear  weapons,  who  is 
building  his  conventional  capability, 
where  we  have  a  24-hour  warning  time 
on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  we  sit 
here  and  talk  about  burden  sharing:  it 
is  beyond  my  understanding. 

If  there  is  any  message  that  this  Con- 
gress ought  to  send  in  light  of  the  con- 
tradictory message  that  we  sent  Sad- 
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dam  Hussein,  it  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
very,  very  clear  that  the  world  stands 
united  and  unflinching  in  regard  to  a 
guy  like  Kim  Il-song. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
very  important  point.  We  only  get  a 
saving  of  $1.5  billion  if  all  of  these 
troops  are  actually  demobilized.  If  the 
are  redeployed  elsewhere,  as  they  prob- 
ably will  be,  we  save  nothing. 

Mr.  BLLBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
live  internationally  in  a  world  of  sig- 
nals. Back  in  1950,  in  a  speech  given  by 
Dean  Acheson  stating  the  area  of  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  it  evidently 
left  out  the  peninsula  of  Korea.  North 
Korea  felt  free  to  go  south. 

Back  in  1939,  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did  not  fund  moneys  for 
the  Guam  Harbor  rehabilitation  and 
construction  there,  and  Japan  was  en- 
couraged— it  gave  them  a  signal  that 
we  would  not  defend  our  interests  in 
the  Pacific.  Consequently,  World  War 

II  was  on  its  way. 

Last  year,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  would  reduce  the 
present  force  by  7,000  over  a  3-year 
term.  I  think  that  that  is  enough.  If  we 
pass  this  amendment,  it  is  sending  a 
signal  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  our  interests  are  not  there 
in  Korea,  in  South  Korea.  We  recently 
fought  a  war  against  a  Third  World 
despot  because  he  thought  we  would 
not  respond  to  his  aggression  against 
Kuwait. 

We  must  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  final  30  sec- 
onds I  would  simply  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Kim  Il-song  got  a  signal 
all  right,  he  got  a  signal  when  the  Iraqi 
air  force  was  wiped  out  on  the  ground, 
he  got  a  signal  when  the  super-hard- 
ened bunkers  of  Saddam  Hussein  were 
destroyed  by  smart  bombs,  he  got  a 
real  good  signal. 

Now,  we  have  a  chance  to  start  sav- 
ing some  real  money  here  because  just 
as  President  Bush  has  called  for  remov- 
ing those  7.000  troops,  which  he  is  re- 
ducing on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  in  the 
force  structure  there  we  call  for  the 
same  thing,  a  reduction  in  the  force 
structure  of  2,000  a  year  over  3  years, 
$1.5  billion  savings  and  $1  billion  a  year 
after  that. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  American 
people  fully  recognize  that  we  have 
some  new  national  security  interests 
here  at  home.  Let  us  start  addressing 
them. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  express  our 
views  again.  The  committee  has  not 
been  one  of  those  that  have  opposed 
every  burden-sharing  amendment. 
Three  out  of  the  five  the  committee 
has  accepted  and  supported.  Two  of 
them  we  opposed.  For  those  who  men- 
tioned this  side  of  the  aisle  against 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  that  has  not  been 
the  case  in  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee, composed  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  have  supported  three 
of  the  five  amendments  and  opposed 
two. 

We  oppose  the  Mrazek  amendment; 
we  think  it  is  irresponsible;  it  does  not 
protect  the  remaining  troops  that  re- 
main in  the  demilitarized  zone  area. 
We  believe  firmly  that  everyone  should 
recognize  the  committee  has  studied 
this  area,  they  have  heard  testimony, 
and  we  believe  it  is  a  bad  amendment 
that  should  be  denied  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  security  as  well  as 
those  young  men  and  women  of  the 
20th  Infantry  mechanized  regiment, 
which  I  once  served  in,  who  serve  along 
that  line,  who  need  our  help  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   MRAZEK.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  143,  noes  275, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  103] 
AYE&-143 


Abercrombie 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Beilenson 

Be  renter 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Cardln 

Carper 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Costello 

Cox  (ID 

Crane 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 


Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

E:arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ensel 

Espy 

Evans 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 


Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lehnmn  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McDermott 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moody 

Moran 

Mrazek 

Na^le 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 


Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Range  1 

Rohrabacher 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

AUard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

.\splD 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballengrer 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Bate  man 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Cox (CA) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Doman  (CA) 
Dreier 
Dwyer 

Edwards  (OK) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Fascell 
Pawell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fields 
Fish 

Franks  (CT) 
Frost 
Gallegly 


Sangmeister 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sikorski 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FD 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Towns 

NOES— 275 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

GOSE 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  ( NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 


Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


McCrery 

McCurdi- 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomeo' 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oakar 

01  in 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Peterson  (FD 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays     , 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 


Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 


Sundquist 

Swett 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

NOT  VOTING— 12 


Volkmer 

Vuc&novlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Barton 
Foglietta 
Gephardt 
Gradison 


Gray 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Jefferson 


Lehman  (FL) 
Murphy 
Rogers 
Torricelll 


D  1745 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  changed  her  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  drug  interdiction  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  2100,  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  As 
reported,  H.R.  2100  authorizes  a  total  of  S1.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  drug  interdiction 
activities  of  the  U.S.  militafy,  S25  million  less 
than  the  administration's  request.  To  fund  con- 
gressional priorities  in  DOD's  drug  interdiction 
activities,  including  the  addition  of  $40  million 
for  law  enforcement  support  not  requested  by 
the  administration,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  made  a  number  of  reductions  in  ad- 
ministrative  overhead  and  eliminated  some 
programs  that  do  not  materially  affect  the  de- 
partment's drug  interdiction  mission. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  have  long 
maintained  that  the  illicit  narcotics  trade  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  security.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
clearly  recognizes  that  the  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  a  national  security  issue  and 
has  embraced  the  responsibilities  the  Con- 
gress has  assigned  to  it  in  support  of  our 
antinarcotics  efforts.  I  commend  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  delineating  the  DOD's 
antidrug  missions  in  statute,  for  insisting  on  an 
active  DOD  role  in  support  of  the  war  on 
drugs,  and  for  authorizing  the  resources  for 
DOD  to  carry  out  its  job. 

I  agree  with  {he  statement  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that. 

Whereas  air-borne  drug  smugglers  pre- 
viously penetrated  our  borders  with  impu- 
nity, they  are  now  being  forced  to  land  and 
off-load  their  drugs  further  and  further  from 
our  homeland.  Representatives  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  say  DOD  support  is  bet- 
ter now  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  there  is 
real  synchronization  of  efforts  among  all 
participating  agencies. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  DOD  did  not  spend  $40 
million  which  had  been  authorized  for  law  en- 
forcement support.  Although  Congress  pro- 
vided S50  million  for  such  support  for  1991 
and,  at  the  request  of  DOD,  clarified  ambigu- 
ities in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
funds,  DOD  did  not  request  any  funding  for 
law  enforcement  support  activities  for  1 992. 

The  budget  request  also  includes  Si  54.4 
million  for  the  National  Guard  in  support  of 
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fou(  iht 
agenc  es 


tnis 


enfor  ;ement ; 


contrjbu  ion 


Sir 


State  plans.  State 
law  enforcement  b^ 
lance,  marijuana 
law  enforcement 
tainer  and  vehicle 
ports  of  entry.  The 
this  country  is 
enforcement 
percent  of  the  law 
Nation.  Much  of 
national  drug  prob^ 
quest  for  National 
local  antidrug 
reducing  drugs  and 
America's  military 
important 
drugs.  The  funds 
allow  these  activities 
For  this  reason  I 
sion  with  H.R.  21 OC 

Mr.   ASPIN. 
like  to  announc 
committee  that 
last    legislative 
would   like   to 
with  the  gentleihan 
Dickinson]  aboit 
with  regard  to 
like  to  state, 
gentleman    froih 
thought  we  wopld 
some    colloquie 
loquies  that  are 
of  the  legislativ ; 
like  to  do  tonifht 
that,  we  would 
ness  on  the  DOI 
Tomorrow    wi  s 
o'clock  and  fin  sh 
we  have  remaiping 
some 

Members,  most 
en  bloc  tomorrcfw 
been  worked 
bloc  amendmei^ts 
on.   after  5 
side.  We  will  Have 
side  on  each 
cluster  the  votfcs 
finish  the  votes 
on  the  en  bloc 
be  finished  witl 


Rational  Guards  assist  local 
aerial  and  ground  surveil- 
eiadication.  transportation  of 
personnel,  and  cargo,  con- 
searches  at  land  and  sea 
real  tiattle  against  crime  in 
by  State  and  local  law 
which  conduct  over  90 
enforcement  activity  in  our 
crime  is  a  result  of  our 
im.  I  fully  support  the  re- 
I  juard  support  of  State  and 
as  an  investment  in 
crime, 
services  are  making  an 
to    the    war    against 
(iontained  in  H.R.  2100  will 
to  progress  on  schedule, 
itrongly  support  their  inclu- 


w 


amendmsnts 


reason 


Mr 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASPIN.  1 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKmg 
gentleman  has 
as  I  understand 
bloc  amendments 
group  because 
there  is  no 

So.   as  the 
the  agenda,  whkt 
as  to  the  amouat 
and  when  we  rqight 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ASPIN 
DOD  bill  som^ime 
o'clock. 

Then,  of  coulee 
ness,   which   ii  eludes 
the  conferenc( 
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Chairman,  I  would 

to  the  members  of  the 

we  have  just  had  our 

vote    for    the    day.    I 

enter   into   a   colloquy 

from  Alabama  [Mr. 

the  future  schedule 

the  DOD  bill.  I  would 

th  the  approval  of  the 

Alabama,    what    we 

do  tonight  is  have 

We    have    some   col- 

a  very  important  part 

process  that  we  would 

After  we  complete 

ave  completed  all  busi- 

bill  tonight. 

will    come    in    at    10 

the  DOD  bill.  What 

after   tonight  are 

from     individual 

of  which  will  be  offered 

Six  of  them  have  not 

to  be  past  of  the  en 

.  They  will  be  voted 

of  time   on  each 

5  minutes  on  each 

six  amendments,  and 

at  the  end.  When  we 

on  those,  we  will  vote 

amendments,  and  then 

the  DOD  bill. 


mi  lutes 


D  1750 

DICKINSpN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
rield? 
yield  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  the 

explained  the  situation 

it,  and  of  course  the  en 

will  be  presented  as  a 

1  hey  are  all  agreed  to,  so 

to  vote  on  that. 

gentleman   has  outlined 

would  be  his  estimate 

of  time  it  would  take 

finish  the  DOD  bill 


think  we  will  finish  the 
tomorrow  about  1 


we  have  other  busi- 

the  approval  of 

report   on   the   budget 


and  a  few  other  things  for  tomorrow  as 
well.  So  after  the  DOD  bill  we  still 
have  other  business. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  by  coming  in  at 
10,  it  would  be  the  gentleman's  best 
judgment  that  we  will  conclude  it  in  3 
hours  on  the  floor  anyway? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  appre- 
ciate him  working  with  us. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  15  minutes  because  we 
have  a  number  of  colloquies  to  go 
through,  if  I  may  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  colloquy,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  particular  section  of 
language  in  the  report.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  section  213  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $857.5  million  for  joint  tactical 
missile  defense.  The  language  further 
states  that  the  committee  intends  that 
up  to  $20  million  of  these  funds  be 
made  available  for  additional  improve- 
ments in  Patriot  missiles  and  Patriot 
deployability. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  $20 
million  is  additional  Patriot  funding 
and  is  in  addition  to  those  funds  in  the 
$857.5  million  which  are  already  identi- 
fied for  Patriot  upgrades. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct  in  the  way  he 
has  described  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  the  defense  procurement 
budget  will  be  significantly  reduced  in 
real  terms  over  the  next  decade.  The 
survival  of  a  great  number  of  small 
firms  that  act  as  vendors  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  as  subcontrac- 
tors to  the  major  Department  of  De- 
fense prime  contractors  is  a  very  seri- 
ous issue  that  must  be  addressed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  need  for  additional 
small  firms  to  qualify  as  defense  sup- 
pliers is  not  being  met. 

Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  play  a  direct  role  in  bolster- 
ing the  current  and  potential  domestic 
defense  small  firm  supplier  base.  It  can 
do  so  by  supporting  the  manufacturing 
technology  development  and  deploy- 
ment programs  of  the  National  Center 
for  Manufacturing  Sciences  [NCMS].  A 
nine    point    strategric    manufacturing 
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technology  initiative  has  been 
launched  by  the  National  Center  for 
Manufacturing  Sciences  that  will 
strengthen  and  expand  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  domestic  defense  sub- 
contractor base.  This  bill  incorporates 
many  aspects  of  the  NCMS  and  its  ef- 
forts be  supported. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee can  be  assured  that  the  committee 
is  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the 
small  manufacturing  business  base 
that  provides  support  to  our  national 
defense.  The  committee  continues  to 
strongly  support  the  activities  of  the 
NCMS,  and  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  the  committee  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  NCMS  fiscal  year 
1992  plan  and  suggests  that  NCMS  con- 
tinues to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  achieve  those  objectives. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
problem  for  small  businesses  that  uti- 
lize or  would  like  to  learn  state-of-the- 
art  manufacturing  technology  at  a 
teaching  facility  is  that  they  are  un- 
able to  win  contracts  for  spare  parts  or 
manufactured  goods  which  could  ordi- 
narily be  set  aside  for  small  businesses 
because  the  Department  of  Defense 
feels  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  such  awards. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  that  the 
House  Armed  Service  Committee  ini- 
tiatives in  manufacturing  technology 
support  the  NCMS's  continued  efforts 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  small  businesses  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  small  manufac- 
turing businesses  while  helping  these 
teaching  facilities? 

And  further,  does  the  chairman  agree 
that  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  continue 
to  work  with  small  businesses  and  the 
NCMS  teaching  factory  network  to  ex- 
plore methods  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  support  the  education  and 
training  of  these  businesses  while  in- 
creasing our  supplier  base. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct.  I  agree 
that  the  manufacturing  technology  ini- 
tiatives that  were  recommended  by  the 
committee  can  work  to  those  ends  and 
believe  that  the  committee  should 
work  toward  removing  the  obstacles 
that  prevent  small  businesses  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense contracting  process. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  his 
continuing  support. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

I  understand  that  the  Environmental 
Restoration  Panel  held  hearings  on 
April  23  and  24,  on  the  progress  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  making  in 
cleaning  up  contamination  on  military 
bases  and  contractor-related  problems 
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in  executing  the  DOD  cleanup  program. 
How  did  DOD  assess  its  progress,  and 
what  are  its  major  cleanup  goals? 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  I  am  glad  to  respond. 
The  private  sector  is  a  key  and  nec- 
essary ingredient  if  we  are  ever  to 
clean  up  environmental  problems  on 
DOD  bases.  In  that  respect.  Secretary 
Tom  Baca,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Environment, 
stressed  the  need  to  find  ways  to: 
Shorten  the  cleanup  process:  make  use 
of  partial  remediation  to  get  results 
sooner,  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  cutting  through  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  that  is  bogging  down  the  clean- 
ups at  DOD  bases. 

Secretary  Baca  also  emphasizes  that 
a  business-as-usual  approach  to  DOD 
cleanup  would  not  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  achieve  its  goal  of  having  all 
cleanup  actions  under  way  by  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Did  the  contracting  com- 
munity have  ideas  about  how  the  De- 
partment could  accomplish  those 
goals? 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry 
representatives  made  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions to  insure  that  qualified  con- 
tractors were  available  for  DOD  clean- 
up work  and  to  expedite  the  cleanup 
process. 

To  their  credit,  they  recognized  the 
need  for  a  risk-sharing  approach  that 
would  provide  a  more  equitable  way  to 
address  the  substantial  liabilities  asso- 
ciated with  a  high  risk  business  like 
environmental  cleanup. 

They  were  also  concerned  about  the 
future  availability  of  bonds,  which  are 
required  by  law  for  cleanup  work,  if 
statutory  relief  was  not  provided  to 
limit  the  extent  of  future  liability  for 
the  bonding  companies. 

There  also  was  general  agreement 
that  an  integrated  or  turn- key  or  fast- 
track  type  of  approach  to  environ- 
mental restoration — along  the  lines  set 
forth  in  last  year's  base  closure  model 
program — is  needed,  necessary,  and 
often  appropriate.  It  has  the  potential 
for  accelerating  the  pace  of  cleanup, 
and  should  be  vigorously  explored.  I 
have  talked  at  length  with  Secretary 
Baca  regarding  the  merit  of  this  ap- 
proach, and  other  contracting  innova- 
tions, and  I  am  assured  that  the  De- 
partment is  actively  considering  such 
incentives  for  rapid  and  cost-effective 
cleanup. 

The  panel  plans  to  hold  additional 
hearings  on  the  DOD  cleanup  program 
and  will  look  into  ways  to  improve 
DOD's  management  and  to  streamline 
the  cleanup  process.  We  will  keep  the 
committee  fully  informed  regarding 
our  findings  and  recommendations  for 
policy  guidance  and  legislative  action. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray], 
very  much  for  his  help  on  this  issue, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  leader- 
ship on  the  environmental  panel. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  colloquy  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
concerning  applications  of  funding  for 
the  X-Ray  Lithography  Program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  true  that  the  intent  of 
the  X-Ray  Lithography  Program  was 
expanded  in  the  committee's  Defense 
authorization  report  to  Congress  to  in- 
clude a  wider  range  of  applications  of 
the  x-ray  lithography  technology? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  agree  that  x- 
ray  lithography  can  also  contribute  to 
medical  research  and,  in  particular,  the 
potential  to  do  coronary  angiography, 
and  that  some  of  the  funds  provided  for 
the  X-Ray  Lithography  Program  were 
to  pursue  such  research? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

D  1800 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  for  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  taking  note  of  the 
wide  and  strong  support  of  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  for  the 
amendment  requiring  the  expeditious 
completion  of  studies  preparatory  to 
environmental  restoration  projects  at 
military  installations  slated  for  clo- 
sure and  designated  as  Superfund  sites, 
I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
affirm  the  commitment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  serious  commitment 
to  this  important,  noncontroversial, 
and  urgent  provision.  While  I  believe 
that  the  other  body  will  accept  this 
amendment  without  change,  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  I  would  work 
very  hard  to  protect  the  amendment  in 
its  present  construction  should  that 
become  necessary  in  conference. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  his  assurance,  and  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  closely 
with  him  on  this  and  many  other  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DURBiN]  for  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization increases  DOD  medical  re- 
search by  $91  million,  directing  the 
money  for  research  into  combat  cas- 
ualty care,  burn  treatment  and  infec- 
tious disease  research.  However,  the 
authorization  does  not  identify  with 
specificity  potential  areas  of  research. 


I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  consider 
the  following  research  areas  within 
those  broad  categories  identified  by  the 
Defense  authorization: 

COMBAT  CASUALTY  CARE 

First,  research  involving  synthesis  of 
bone  material  to  replace  fractured  or 
shattered  bones; 

Second,  rehabilitative  medicine  in- 
cluding orthopedics  and  orthotics; 

Third.  tissue  regeneration  and 
microsurgery  techniques,  involving 
limb  reattachment;  and 

Fourth,  surgery  support,  such  as  ab- 
sorbable plate  and  wound  closure. 

BURN  AND  SHOCK  TREATMENT 

First,  research  involving  stabiliza- 
tion and  treatment  of  burn  and  shock 
victims  and  the  protection  of  the  im- 
munity system;  and 

Second,  research  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  optimum  resuscitation 
fluids. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  RESEARCH 

First,  research  involving  parasitic, 
viral  and  bacterial  infectious  diseases; 
and 

Second,  tropical  diseases,  such  as 
malaria  and  schistosomiasis,  as  well  as 
hepatitis  and  meningitis. 

Would  these  research  areas  cor- 
respond to  the  committees  concerns 
for  combat  casualty  care,  burn  treat- 
ment and  infectious  disease  research? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  and  the 
House  that  my  staff  has  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  list  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  we  agree 
with  him  and  believe  that  they  would 
be  covered  as  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
am  also  concerned  by  legislative  lan- 
guage which  links  eligibility  for  re- 
search grants  under  this  authorization 
to  institutions  which  have  achieved 
"national  recognition  for  work  in  the 
[research]  field."  This  language  should 
not,  in  any  way,  restrict  those  univer- 
sities and  medical  schools,  though  per- 
haps small  or  regional,  which  have, 
nevertheless,  established  a  strong  rep- 
utation for  quality  research  in  a  given 
field.  I  refer  to  schools  such  as 
Creighton  University  in  Nebraska, 
Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville, 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  in 
Milwaukee,  or  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  Springfield. 

Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  eligibility 
can  be  established  through  citation  of 
previously  recognized  work  or  publica- 
tions within  a  given  field? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  1^  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  thaH^  a  fair  assumption. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  time  and  his  at- 
tention to  these  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  for  a 
colloquy. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  right,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 
PTA  has  been  fully  authorized,  at  $9 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993. 
You  are  also  correct  in  saying  that 
while  PROTACA  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  Michigan,  it  has  been  equally 
successful  throughout  the  country.  The 
$10.6  million  investment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1990  helped  to  fund 
a  total  of  87  procurement  offices  na- 
tionwide, an  investment  which  will 
yield  over  $1  billion  in  Federal  con- 
tracts for  small  businesses,  and  will 
lead  to  the  creation  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Northeast/Midwest  co- 
alition, which  is  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing our  region's  industrial  base,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  its  chairman  for 
including  this  program  in  next  year's 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Meyers]. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  address  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BYRON] 
for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  B"YRON.  I  am  glad  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman,  and  commend  her  efforts 
to  adjust  and  refine  military  personnel 
programs  in  response  to  our  experi- 
ences during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
The  Persian  Gulf  Confiict  Supple- 
mental Authorization  and  Personnel 
Benefits  Act  of  1991  was  a  masterful 
piece  of  legislation  that  provided  many 
valuable  benefits  to  our  troops  in  the 
field. 

However,  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
would  aigree  that  there  are  still  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  especially  regarding 
military  personnel  policy  and  proce- 
dure as  it  relates  to  the  family  in  a  vol- 
untary military.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  that  focused  on  the 
"Human  Lessons  of  Desert  Storm."  My 
amendment  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  examine  its  ac- 
tivation and  deployment  policies  con- 
cerning single  parents,  dual  military 
couples,  and  professionals  whose  acti- 
vation would  cause  a  severe  hardship  in 
their  area,  and  report  to  Congress  as  to 
whether  any  policy  changes  should  be 
made  with  regard  to  deploying  or  re- 
cruiting such  personnel.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  required  DOD  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  rationale  as  to  why  the 
policies  should  be  what  they  are.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
examine  the  many  implications  of  the 
Desert  Storm  experience,  evaluate  a 
range  of  policy  options,  and  work  hand- 
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in-hand  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  create  new  policy. 

I  understand  that  the  gentlewoman 
intends  to  conduct  hearings  on  these 
important  issues  later  this  year,  and  I 
congratulate  her  leadership  and  fore- 
sight. I  would  like  my  colleague  to 
know  that  I  strongly  endorse  those 
hearings  and  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  her  comments,  and  would  confirm 
that  her  statement  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  key  to  our  stunning  victory 
in  the  gulf  was  the  quality  force  that 
we  recruited  and  retained  over  the  last 
decade.  Our  ability  to  maintain  that 
force  will  to  a  large  degree  depend  on 
our  ability  to  translate  Desert  Storm 
lessons  into  practical  policies  that  en- 
hance military  readiness.  The  gentle- 
woman's plan  for  managing  the  Depart- 
ment's review  of  the  people  lessons  of 
Desert  Strom  is  a  good  one,  and  she 
can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a  prominent 
part  of  the  approach  employed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation  during  hearings  on 
the  lessons  learned  this  year.  My  col- 
league can  be  assured  that  her  interest 
will  be  a  welcome  contribution  to  the 
hearings. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  gentlewoman's  plans  for  addressing 
these  critical  issues,  and  will  look 
foreward  to  the  hearings. 

D  1810 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  for  the  purpose  of  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  would  be  glad  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  would  like  to 
first  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  and  Compensation  for  the 
excellent  work  her  subcommittee  has 
done  to  implement  a  fair  reduction 
plan  for  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces.  We  all  recognize  that  re- 
ductions to  the  Reserve  Forces  need  to 
be  made,  but  I  had  serious  concerns 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
istration wished  to  proceed  in  that  re- 
gard with  its  "Quicksilver"  plan. 

This  is  an  area  where  action  must  be 
taken,  but  we  must  do  so  prudently  to 
ensure    that    the   National   Guard   can 
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maintain  its  role  in  Federal  and  State 
affairs,  and  to  minimize  the  economic 
impact  of  these  cuts.  I  am  pleased  that 
under  this  proposal  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  New  Mexico  will  have  the 
flexibility  to  redistribute  positions  in 
order  to  keep  armories  open. 

I  am  pleased  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  rejected  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  107,526  force  reduction 
and  in  its  place  offered  a  more  sensible 
and  fair  approach  for  reducing  Reserve 
personnel.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land, for  working  with  me  on  this  im- 
portant issue  and  appreciate  her  will- 
ingness to  address  my  objections  to  the 
"Quicksilver"  plan. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  and  want  to  thank 
him  for  having  taken  an  active  interest 
in  this  matter.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, the  Armed  Services  Committee 
significantly  modified  the  administra- 
tion's request  by  reducing  the  fiscal 
year  1992  cut  to  Reserve  Forces  from 
107,526 — a  9  percent  cut  below  fiscal 
year  1991  levels — to  37,580— a  3  percent 
cut  below  fiscal  year  1991  levels.  This 
plan  corrects  the  administration's  dis- 
proportionately large,  front-loaded 
cuts  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and  sets 
the  Reserve  Forces  on  a  smoother  glide 
path  that  will  protect  many  valuable 
units  from  the  budgeteer's  ax.  I  hope 
this  slower  paced  force  reduction  will 
receive  the  full  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
for  her  comments.  I  appreciate  her 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  would  like 
to  commend  the  committee  members 
for  fashioning  a  fair  reduction  to  Re- 
serve end  strength. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]  for  the  purpose  of  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  join  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisonsin  will  yield,  I 
want  to  conmiend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  for  his 
attempts  to  refine  the  maze  of  procure- 
ment ethics  restrictions  adopted  over 
the  years.  I  also  want  to  raise  an  out- 
standing concern  in  this  area  which  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  National 
Laboratory  system  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  highlighted 
the  problem  facing  DOE  labs  and  their 
ability  to  effectively  utilize  the  skill 
and  exjjertise  of  National  Laboratory 
scientists  within  both  the  Department 
and  the  National  Laboratories.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  post- 
employment  restrictions  from  previous 


laws  which  are  about  to  go  into  effect 
would  permanently  impair  the  ability 
of  these  highly  skilled  scientists  to 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  the  lab 
system  through  Government  service.  I 
urge  the  gentleman  to  remain  sensitive 
to  this  unique  problem  facing  DOE  and 
work  to  accommodate  these  concerns 
wherever  possible  as  legislation  pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  an  ex- 
cellent point.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  an  important  prob- 
lem for  DOE  and  the  National  Labs.  It 
also  happens  to  be  a  problem  for  other 
specialized  agencies,  such  as  NIH,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, you  can  be  assured  that  we 
will  pay  close  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion in  any  revision  of  procurement  in- 
tegrity or  post-employment  laws. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  and  I  will  be  joining  in  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  discuss 
briefly  the  issue  of  minority  business 
participation  in  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  It  had  been  my  hope  that 
this  matter  would  be  debated  on  the 
House  floor  during  consideration  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill.  In  fact,  I 
submitted  to  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee an  amendment  to  section  1207  to  re- 
quire the  Defense  Department  to  award 
5  percent  of  its  contracts  to  minority- 
owned  firms. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  concerns  about  minority  business 
participation  in  Defense  contracts  and, 
in  fact,  all  Government  contracts.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  Government 
achieves  its  stated  policy  goal  of  a  mi- 
nority business  participation  rate  of  5 
percent.  I  believe  we  will  move  closer 
to  that  participation  rate  by  mandate 
rather  than  goal.  By  shifting  the  policy 
from  a  goal  to  mandate,  the  Federal 
Government  will  demonstrate  its  seri- 
ousness in  promoting  business  oppor- 
tunity for  minority-owned  firms  that 
have  the  resources  to  do  business  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  for  his  responsiveness  on 
this  issue  and  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  see  that  it  receives  appropriate 
consideration  under  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations.  Minority  business 
participation  in  Government  contract- 
ing plays  a  vital  role  in  fostering 
entrepreneuralism  for  those  in  Amer- 


ica who  are  unfairly  denied  other  ave- 
nues of  opportunity. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  and  want  to 
assure  him  that  this  issue  will  receive 
the  full  attention  of  my  subcommittee. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  I  will  be  holding  hearings  in  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  in  June 
on  section  1207  and  welcome  his  in- 
volvement on  minority  business  par- 
ticipation in  Defense  contracts. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
As  I  indicated  to  him  and  others,  my 
intention  is  not  to  hold  up  the  Defense 
authorization  bill.  I  thank  him  for  his 
assurances  that  the  issue  of  minority- 
owned  firms  doing  business  with  the 
Government  will  be  addressed  fully  and 
that  we  begin  to  do  something  in  an 
area  where  results  have  been  lacking. 

Mr.  ASPEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reqaest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Mavroules],  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  for  joining 
me  in  a  colloquy. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  at  our 
request  a  study  was  called  for  through 
the  conference  report  to  accompany 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991.  This  study,  to 
be  completed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  this  coming  Friday,  May  31, 
directs  the  DOD  to  study  the  creation 
of  a  mechanism  to  allow  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  pur- 
chase small  arms  and  other  equipment 
by  "piggybacking"  onto  DOD  con- 
tracts, and  their  economies  of  scale. 

This  idea— originally  section  832  of 
H.R.  4739,  the  House  bill  last  year— was 
taken  out  in  conference  pending  the 
outcome  of  this  review  and  report.  The 
DOD  is  to  report  to  both  the  House 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Oper- 
ations Committees  on  the  idea's  fea- 
sibility. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Yes,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  This  study  is  due  to 
be  submitted  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  this  coming  Fri- 
day. The  DOD  was  charged  with  deter- 
mining if  this  idea  is  feasible  and.  if  so, 
how  it  would  be  implemented.  It  was 
taken  out  in  conference  to  allow  fur- 
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Mr.  CHANDLER.  *^r.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  su(>- 
port  of  the  Dickinson  amendment  in  the  form 
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R.  2100.  As  we  continue 
of  the  United  States  in  the 
is  critical  that  we  continue 
to  ensure  its  securilL.  The  President's  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Ijjdget  as  emtxxJted  in  the 
anDendnient  clearly  provides  the 
strategy  for  meeting  this 
challenge  during  ttidse  changing  times. 

The  recent  event;  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  have 
had  a  significant  elect  on  this  year's  delate 
on  the  Defense  authorization  bill  and  rightly 
so.  The  coofdinatecl  massive  attack  by  United 
States  and  allied  forces  dramatrcally  influ- 
erx;ed  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  facts  are 
in.  Mr.  Chairman,  jrxl  the  military  experts  all 
agree,  the  war  witli  Iraq  was  decided  in  the 
first  few  hours  of  engagement.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  decisive  victory  in  the  gulf  dem- 
onstrated that  preparedness  enhanced  by  a 
superkx  technologi  :^l  base  wins  wars  and 
saves  lives. 

The  President's  budget  highlights  the  B-2 
as  a  key  componertt  of  our  future  force.  Both 
Secretary  Cheney  ard  Gen.  Colin  Powell  have 
testified  to  the  signi  'icarx;e  of  the  B-2  in  conv 
pleting  the  later  stages  of  stealth  technology. 
In  the  gulf  conflict,  <  tealth  fighters  flew  over  40 
percent  of  the  comaat  sorties  during  the  first 
day  of  conflkJt  ever  tfx>ugh  it  comprised  only 
5  percent  of  the  tptal  force.  It  is  clear  that 
stealth  technology  played  a  vital  role  in  this 
conflk:t,  and  will  coitinue  to  be  critical  in  de- 
terring future  acts  o  aggression. 

My  only  cotx»rn  with  ttie  Dickinson  amend- 
ment is  ttie  propojal  to  reshape  Active  and 
Reserve  personnel.  We  have  all  acknowl- 
edged ttiat  the  current  work)  situation  permits 
reductkxis  in  our  m  litary  forces.  I  have  contirv 
ued  to  support  th|s  realignment,  while  rec- 
ognizing ttiat  our  ti(oops  must  continue  to  be 
highly  trained  and  responsive.  For  this  reason, 
I  tiave  reservation^  with  the  administration's 
drawdown  of  Active  Duty 
to  Guard  and  Reserve 
tielieve   that   this    Nation's 


success  in  the  gulf  conflict.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  that  the  committee  recommendation  of 
a  4:1  drawdown  of  Active  personnel  to  Re- 
serve personnel  better  serves  the  overall  pre- 
paredness of  our  military,  which  ultimately  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  national  security. 

My  hope  is  that  our  Nation  will  never  again 
be  faced  with  a  decision  to  go  to  war.  Yet,  if 
such  circumstances  arise  that  require  us  to 
send  our  men  and  women  into  tattle, 
shouldn't  we  give  them  the  best  technology, 
the  best  equipment,  and  the  best  training  our 
Nation  can  provide.  In  doing  so  we  assure 
their  safe  retum  to  their  families.  The  pro- 
grams supported  in  the  President's  defense 
budget  provides  the  greatest  assurance. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Mavroules]  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  and  all 
the  other  members  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  colloquys,  and  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Skaggs]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2100)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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PERSONAL.  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  during  regular  House 
business. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  following  rollcall  votes: 

RdlcallNo.  100. 

Rollcall  No.  101. 

Rollcall  No.  103. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2251, 
DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FROM 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  AND/OR  INTER- 
EST FOR  HUMANITARLAN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  REFUGEES  AND 
DISPLACED  PERSONS  IN  AND 
AROUND  IRAQ  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  RECENT  INVASION  OF  KU- 
WAIT AND  FOR  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES  AND  OTHER  URGENT 
NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  privileged  conference  report  to 
accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  2251)  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations from  contributions  of  foreign 
governments   and/or   interest    for   hu- 


manitarian assistance  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  for  peacekeeping  activities, 
and  for  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  ALL  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 121.  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-70)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  157)  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  121) 
revising  the  Congressional  Budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991  and  setting  forth  the 
Congressional  Budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 
1994,  1995,  and  1996,  and  against  the  con- 
sideration of  such  conference  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  SIT  TOMORROW.  MAY 
22.  1991,  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Activities 
and  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  May  22.  1991.  while  the 
House  is  proceeding  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  agreed 
to  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaggs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  THE  PROFOUND  RE- 
GRET OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
ASSASSINATION  OF  RAJIV  GAN- 
DHI OF  INDIA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  155)  expressing  the 
profound  regret  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  assassination  of  Rajiv  Gandhi 
of  India. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  to 
afford  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  this  resolution,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  regrret  that  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  call  up 
this  resolution.  I  truly  wish  that  there 
had  been  no  need  to  do  so,  but  a  little 
bit  earlier  today  we  received  the  news 
that  Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  leader  of  the 
Congress  (I)  Party  and  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  India  had  been  bru- 
tally killed  in  a  bomb  explosion  which 
took  place  as  he  was  emerging  from  a 
car  in  his  campaign  cavalcade  25  miles 
south  of  Madras. 

Rajiv  Gandhi,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  met  with  him  on  many 
occasions,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  India  itself.  He  was  a 
good  man.  He  was  a  decent  man.  But 
above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  coura- 
geous man.  He  knew  that  following  the 
tragic  assassination  several  years  ago 
of  his  mother,  who  was  then  serving  as 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  that  he  was 
probably  a  marked  man,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  commitment  to  public  service  he 
enormously  increased  his  personal  vul- 
nerability to  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  do  him  in.  Yet  his  commit-, 
ment  to  democracy,  his  commitment 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  his 
people,  led  him  to  make  the  decision 
that,  instead  of  enjoying  the  life  of  lei- 
sure and  perhaps  even  luxury  which 
could  have  been  his,  he  should  devote 
his  days  and  his  energies  and  his  life  to 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  his  own 
people. 

The  bomb  that  went  off  in  South 
India  earlier  today  was  a  bomb  In- 
tended to  explode  democracy  in  India 
itself.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
dastardly  deed  may  have  brought  the 
leading  political  dynasty  in  South  Asia 
to  an  end,  but  I  have  every  confidence 
that  it  will  not  bring  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  India  to  an  end. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  four  dec- 
ades, democracy  has  sunk  deep  and, 
hopefully,  enduring  roots  in  the  soil  of 
India.  It  is  now  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous democracy  in  the  world,  and  the 
people  of  that  country  are  determined 
to  preserve  their  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

Leaders  come  and  go,  but  systems  of 
government  endure. 

What  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes 
this  assassination  a  particularly  das- 
tardly deed,  indeed  a  desecration  of  de- 
mocracy, is  the  fact  that  it  came  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  current  election 
campaign  in  India,  while — unlike  our 
country  where  people  vote  on  one  day 
alone— people  vote  on  three  different 
days  staggered  over  a  period  of  about  1 
week.  The  first  day  of  balloting  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  next  day  of  bal- 


loting is  only  2  days  from  now.  The  last 
day  of  balloting  will  be  3  days  later. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  election 
itself,  as  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  carrying  his 
message  to  the  people  of  India,  his  as- 
sassins struck  him  down. 

So  this  resolution  expresses  the  con- 
dolences of  the  House  to  Mr.  Gandhis 
family  and  to  the  people  of  India  itself 
who  have  suffered  grievously  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  brutal  murder. 
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After  Rajiv  Gandhi's  mother  was 
killed  several  years  ago,  there  was  a 
tragic  round  of  communal  rioting  in 
which  thousands  of  Indians  lost  their 
lives.  I  very  much  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  death  of  her  son  will  not 
produce  the  same  kind  of  blacklash  or 
response  once  again. 

I  trust  that  the  Government,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  such  outrages,  will 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  place. 

So  I  very  much  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  bit  earlier 
today,  in  what  I  think  may  well  have 
been  an  unprecedented  gesture,  we  rose 
In  a  minute  of  silence  called  for  by  the 
very  distinguished  minority  whip  of 
the  House,  in  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  moving  and  deeply  appropriate 
gesture.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  as  well 
will  be  a  reminder  to  the  people  of 
India  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States,  the  world's  most  powerful  de- 
mocracy, have  a  very  special  sense  of 
kinship  and  affection  for  those  in  the 
world's  most  populous  democracy. 

During  the  course  of  his  years  as 
Prime  Minister,  the  relationship  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States 
flourished.  We  did  not  always  agree 
with  Rajiv  Gandhi's  policies  or  posi- 
tions, but  he  was  very  much  committed 
to  an  improvement  in  Indo-American 
relations,  and  in  fact  they  did  improve 
during  his  years  in  office. 

Today  the  current  state  of  our  rela- 
tionship is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ties 
beween  New  Delhi  and  Washington. 

So  we  say  goodbye  to  a  friend,  we  say 
goodbye  to  a  great  political  leader,  and 
we  say  goodbye  to  a  man  who  shared 
our  own  deep  commitment  to  the  fun- 
damental and  enduring  principle  that 
all  men  and  women,  whereever  they 
may  be,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may 
be,  have  the  right  and  the  capacity  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  through 
the  establishment  of  truly  democratic 
systems  of  government. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  is  not  the  first  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  democracy;  he  will  sure- 
ly not  be  the  last.  But  let  his  life  and 
his  legacy  be  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  share  his  deep  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  democratic  government. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation  I  want  to  join 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  ex- 
pressing great  sadness  that  we  learned 
of  the  assassination  of  former  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi.  It  is  a 
tragedy  for  the  Gandhi  family— which 
has  suffered  twice  at  the  hands  of  as- 
sassins In  the  last  7  years — a  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  India,  and  a  tragedy 
for  all  of  us  who  believe  in  democratic 
process. 

The  history  of  democratic,  independ- 
ent India,  and  the  Nehru-Gandhi  family 
has  been  closely  intertwined  for  the 
past  half  century.  Rajiv  Gandhi  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  tradition  of  leader- 
ship and  service  to  his  country  that 
had  been  established  by  his  grandfather 
and  his  mother,  Indira  Gandhi.  He 
served  as  India's  Prime  Minister  from 
1984-89  with  distinction.  He  was  seek- 
ing the  opportunity  again  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  when  he  was  killed 
today.  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  a  brave  and 
exceptional  public  servant,  and  his  loss 
will  truly  be  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this 
resolution  expressing  the  Congress' 
profound  regret  on  the  assassination, 
and  offering  our  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  and  to  the  Gandhi  family. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  friend  Chair- 
man Fascell  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Congrressman  Solarz 
and  Congressman  Leach,  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  Asia 
Subcommittee  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  in  a  timely  manner.  We 
in  this  country  have  experienced  assas- 
sinations and  know  that  the  road  to  de- 
mocracy Is  not  necessarily  smooth  and 
straight.  As  we  have,  I  know  that  In- 
dia's democracy  will  pass  through  this 
time  of  trial  and  continue  to  flourish 
despite  this  great  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
larz] to  know  that  they  speak  for  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation  of  objection.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OILMAN]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  along 
with  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]  for  bringing  the  resolution 
to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Solarz  Rajiv  Gandhi  memorial 
resolution  and  to  express  my  outrage, 
shock  and  horror  with  regard  to  to- 
day's tragic  assassination  of  the  former 
prime  minister  of  India,  Rajiv  Gandhi. 
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of  person  he  was.  one  who  gave  per- 
sonal attention  to  issues  on  which  he 
felt  very  strongly. 

He  chaired  the  African  Fund,  which 
came  out  of  the  nonaligned  movement. 
And  a  friend  of  mine,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Free  Africa,  was 
raising  money  for  the  children  of 
southern  Africa  and  wanted  to  meet 
Mr.  Gandhi. 
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He  was  in  southern  France,  my  friend 
is  from  Los  Angeles.  He  was  visiting 
southern  France.  I  sent  a  fax  message 
to  Mr.  Gandhi.  He  got  the  Indian  Em- 
bassy in  France  to  locate  this  gen- 
tleman and  had  him  flown  to  New 
Delhi,  met  with  him  to  discuss  his  in- 
terest in  Africa's  children.  And  when 
he  came  to  Washington,  again,  he  fol- 
lowed that  up,  that  interest  up  with 
another  meeting.  It  was  the  kind  of 
personal  attention  he  gave  to  people 
for  whom  he  cared  so  very  much. 

It  is  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  for  India 
but  for  democracy  and  for  people 
around  the  world. 

As  Mr.  SOLARZ  has  stated,  from  time 
to  time  we  have  differences  with  India, 
but  these  things  are  natural.  We  have 
differences  with  our  best  friends.  But 
he  brought  us  closer  together.  His  his- 
toric appearance  in  this  House  left  ev- 
eryone with  a  very  good  feeling  about 
the  future  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  India  and  the  future 
of  India,  indeed. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  a  man  who  be- 
lieved so  much  in  nonviolence  was 
taken  away  by  violence.  I  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  tragic  loss  which 
India  has  just  suffered  would  at  least 
give  pause  for  reflection  and  the  people 
of  India  would  begin  to  recognize  that 
they  have  to  begin  to  reconcile  their 
differences  through  the  ballot  box  and 
not  through  the  bullet. 

I  hope  that  his  loss  will  be  a  signal 
for  a  new  democracy,  a  new  reconcili- 
ation in  India. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  the  people  of  India. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach],  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  for  moving 
this  very  appropriate  resolution  honor- 
ing the  life  and  expressing  outrage  at 
the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  world.  Rajiv  Gan- 
dhi. 
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No  one  in  the  United  States  or 
around  the  world  can  be  anything  but 
appalled,  shocked,  and  deeply  saddened 
by  the  brutal  assassination  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi.  In  one  sense,  the  murder  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister  is  not  only  a 
blow  to  an  individual  and  his  great 
country,  it  is  also  an  attack  on  the  rich 
fabric  of  democracy  itself,  an  attack  I 
am  confident  the  people  and  institu- 
tions of  India  can  overcome.  But  in  a 
larger  sense,  Gandhi's  assassination  is 
a  graphic  reminder  to  all  of  us  that 
even  as  we  celebrate  the  new  paradigm 
shift  in  international  relations  toward 
the  classically  liberal  vision  of  a  peace- 
ful world  order  based  upon  free  peoples, 
free  markets,  and  collective  security, 
other  darker,  more  malignant  forces 
are  at  work  in  the  world  threatening 
the  fragmentation  of  the  new  world 
order  and  with  it  the  vitality  and 
health  of  the  great  liberal  democracies. 

Assassins  must  understand  that  at- 
tempting to  influence  events  through 
terrorism  does  not  simply  rub  out 
human  life;  it  stabs  society's  soul. 

In  a  philosophical  context,  the  sense- 
less act  of  violence  is  a  blasphemous 
repudiation  of  the  timeless  teachings 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  coined  the 
term  Satyagraha,  meaning  vindication 
of  truth,  not  by  inflicting  suffering  on 
others  but  through  nonviolent  and  pa- 
tient self-suffering.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  profound  message  for  India  and 
the  world  today  than  to  reflect  upon 
Gandhi's  message  that  nonviolence  and 
truth — Satya — are  inseparable  and  pre- 
suppose one  another. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  was  thrust  into  politics 
by  two  family  tragedies:  The  death  of 
his  younger  brother,  Sanjay,  in  1980 
and  the  assassination  of  his  mother. 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  in  1984. 

Grandson  of  India's  first  Prime  Min- 
ister and  in  a  very  real  sense  the  found- 
er of  the  modern  Indian  state, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
nevertheless  unafraid  to  challenge  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  tripartite 
Nehruvian  consensus:  secularism,  so- 
cialism, and  democracy.  Rajiv  Gandhi 
sought  to  move  India  in  a  more  free 
market  direction,  to  ease  the  anti- 
competitive shackles  of  Fabian  social- 
ism. He  also  sought  to  improve  United 
States-Indian  ties,  which  warmed  so 
noticeably  in  early  1989  after  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Bush,  who  con- 
sidered Rajiv  Gandhi  a  close  personal 
friend. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  may  have  been  a  reluc- 
tant politician  but  he  was  a  national 
leader  with  a  sure,  intuitive  sense  of 
his  country.  His  assassins  and  all  those 
who  would  threaten  Indian  democracy 
today  would  do  well  to  heed  his  words. 
As  he  said  in  an  interview  in  1985: 

What  Nehru  and  the  founding  fathers  gave 
us  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  test  of  tre- 
mendous tensions.  Democracy  has  reached 
deep  into  the  average  Indian.  I  don't  think 
anybody  could  change  the  system  today.  I 
think  we  got  it  right  at  the  very  beginning. 
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As  a  Representative  of  the  American 
Congress,  we  pray  that  the  world's 
largest  democracy  sustains  its  remark- 
able heritage  of  strength  and  at  a  per- 
sonal level  we  would  like  through  this 
resolution  to  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  people  of  India,  to  the 
Gandhi  family  and  to  the  family  mem- 
bers of  the  others  who  were  killed 
today  in  this  despicable  act  of  terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  thank  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  for  authorizing 
this  very  important  resolution. 

It  is  very  tragic  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress a  situation  like  this,  but  I  would 
like  to  join  in  extending  my  sym- 
pathies to  family  members  and  to  not 
only  all  the  people  of  India  but  to  the 
people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
rapidly  gaining  a  great  new  apprecia- 
tion for  democracy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Gandhi  family  has  symbolized  the 
struggle  for  democracy.  And  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  colleagues 
here,  India,  as  the  largest  democracy 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  is  one  which 
has  been  a  model  for  many  struggling 
countries. 

I  will  never  forget  the  address  deliv- 
ered in  this  Chamber  by  Rajiv  Gandhi. 
I.  like  all  of  my  colleagues,  was  moved 
by  his  compassion  and  his  concern,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  India  but  for 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead,  the  despicable  act  that 
we  have  witnessed  today  is  one  which 
will  be  a  setback,  but  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  redouble  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  India  and  people  throughout 
the  world  who  are  struggling  on  behalf 
of  what  it  is  that  Rajiv  Gandhi  loved 
and  wanted  to  perpetuate.  That  is  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SOLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  for  yielding. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  and  the  very 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  Leach,  as  well  as 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
bring  this  resolution  before  the  House 
on  what  was  obviously  very  short  no- 
tice. I  think  it  represents  a  recognition 
on  their  part  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
tribute  is  only  fitting  to  a  fallen  leader 


in  a  great  democracy  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  their  sense  of 
statesmanship  that  they  were  prepared 
to  accommodate  this  resolution. 

I  would  also  simply  like  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  a  dispatch  I  have  before 
me,  which  has  recently  come  in  on  the 
wire  services,  indicates  that  security 
forces  in  India  were  put  on  alert  na- 
tionwide and  that  police  in  the  capital 
were  rushed  to  sensitive  areas  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  kind  of  rioting  that 
followed  the  October  30,  1984,  assassina- 
tion of  Rajiv  Gandhi's  mother,  Indira 
Gandhi,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  she  was  assassinated.  I 
want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  I  think  it  indicates 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  appar- 
ently taking  steps  to  prevent  any  sub- 
sequent outrages  from  taking  place.  I 
think  at  a  moment  of  great  grief  and 
anxiety,  they  certainly  deserve  credit 
for  taking  those  steps,  and  hopefully 
they  will  succeed  in  preventing  any  ad- 
ditional bloodletting  as  a  consequence 
of  this  tragic  assassination. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  155, 
expressing  the  profound  regret  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  assassination  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India.  The  resolution 
rightly  points  out  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  the  democratic  process  in  India,  arxJ  its 
condemnation  of  this  cowardly  act.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  long  friendship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world's  largest  democracy,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  share  in  the  grief  the  Indian  people 
feel  at  this  tragic  loss.  The  United  States  will 
continue  its  support  for  the  forces  of  demo- 
cratic change  in  India,  which  are  stronger  than 
any  terrorist  group,  arxl  will  continue  to  op- 
pose these  acts  of  terrorism  wherever  they 
may  arise. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  their  sadness  over  the  recent 
assassination  of  Rajiv  Gandhi.  I  express  my 
sincere  condolences  to  his  family,  his  wife 
Sonia,  and  their  two  chikJren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  truly  a  great 
man.  He  possessed  an  unyielding  commitment 
to  democracy  that  will  truly  be  missed.  A  man 
born  into  the  upper  caste  of  Indian  society  and 
his  family's  place  in  Indian  history  secure,  Mr. 
Gandhi  could  have  easily  led  a  life  of  leisure. 
Instead,  after  the  deaths  of  both  his  mother 
and  brother  he  selflessly  entered  public  life  at 
what  many  believed  to  be  great  personal  darv 
ger. 

Serving  as  Prime  Minister  of  India  from 
1984-1989.  Mr.  Gandhi  had  already  min- 
istered to  his  country  with  distinction.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  man  dedicated  to  his  cause. 
He  had  launched  himself  back  into  the  battle 
of  furthering  democracy  in  India  arxl  was  in 
the  process  of  regaining  his  former  position 
when  he  was  senselessly  and  brutally  assas- 
sinated. 

This  loss  deals  a  severe  Wow  to  the  forces 
of  democracy  in  India.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  democracy  in  India  will  survive. 
The  tireless  work  of  people  such  as  Mr.  Gan- 
dhi and  his  family  have  imbedded  the  roots  of 


democracy  in  India  and  they  will  continue  to 
grow.  I  hope  that  this  event  serves  to  spur  the 
efforts  of  democracy  forward.  There  would  be 
no  more  fitting  memorial  to  Mr.  Gandhi  than 
that  of  lasting  peace  and  democracy  in  India. 

I  never  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mr.  Gan- 
dhi. Many  of  my  colleagues  worked  closely 
with  him  and  they  all  speak  of  his  honor  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  constant  danger  to  his 
life.  He  was  a  great  man  who  made  the  high- 
est sacrifice  to  his  cause,  I  stand  with  my  col- 
leagues and  nrwum  his  tragic  death. 

Mr.  BOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Skaggs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  155 

Whereas  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  Rajiv  Gandhi,  was  assassinated  in  a 
bomb  attack  at  a  May  21  election  rally  in  the 
southern  Indian  town  of  Sriperumbudur; 

Whereas  more  than  10  other  people  were  re- 
portedly killed  in  the  incident; 

Whereas  the  attack  has  occurred  while  the 
Indian  people  are  participating:  in  national 
elections. 

Whereas  these  elections  reflect  a  long  tra- 
dition of  democratic  government  In  India, 
which  has  conducted  free  and  fair  elections 
periodically  since  independence  In  1947; 

Whereas  former  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
was  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
a  strong  proponent  and  an  effective  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  Indian  democracy; 

Wheresis  the  former  Prime  Minister  dem- 
onstrated compassion  to  his  fellow  man  and 
devotion  to  the  service  of  others;  and 

Whereas  during  Rajiv  Gandhi's  tenure  as 
Prime  Minister,  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  India  flourished:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congnress— 

(1)  expresses  Its  profound  regret  on  the  as- 
sassination of  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  the  deaths 
of  others  in  the  bombing  attack  in  the  town 
of  Sriperumbudur; 

(2)  offers  its  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
India,  to  the  Gandhi  family,  and  to  the  fam- 
ily members  of  others  who  were  killed; 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  democratic 
process  in  India; 

(4)  strongly  condemns  this  wanton  act  of 
terrorism;  and 

(5)  expresses  its  confidence  that  this  trag- 
edy will  not  undermine  the  strength  and  vi- 
brancy of  Indian  democracy. 

^The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1850 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material,  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  155,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution just  adopted. 
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Democrat.  Adds  Republican  William  Dickin- 
son of  Alabama:  "Desert  Storm  is  behind  us, 
and  the  defense  drawdown  train  has  left  the 
station." 

The  four-star  general  driving  this  train  is 
Les  Aspin.  chairman  of  the  traveling  circus 
known  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. General  Aspin  knows  that  defense 
spending  in  the  House  is  less  about  war  than 
about  ideology  and  pork-barrel  politics.  The 
chairman  has  one  staff  member.  Larry 
Smith,  devoted  mainly  to  the  task  of  "Mem- 
ber services."  His  job  is  to  keep  the  chair- 
man informed  of  the  Members'  wish  lists, 
which  Mr.  Aspin  then  dutifully  tries  to  meet 
to  keep  his  troops  happy.  This  year  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  working  overtime. 

Ron  Dellums,  for  example,  has  long  been 
on  a  crusade  against  the  B^2  Stealth  bomber, 
and  General  Aspin  now  agrees.  He  rallied  his 
committee  to  slash  B-2  spending  by  two- 
thirds  to  $1.6  billion  and  a  future  total  of 
only  15  bombers,  though  the  Pentagon  wants 
75.  Mr.  Aspin  apparently  isn't  impressed  that 
the  Stealth  fighter,  the  F-llV.  new  just 
about  every  sensitive  mission  over  Baghdad 
without  a  single  loss. 

The  B-2  is  more  expensive  than  it  should 
have  been,  but  most  of  its  research  costs  are 
already  paid  for.  It's  a  stealthy  craft  that 
can  carry  a  huge  payload  as  far  as  10,000 
miles  on  a  single  refueling— but  projecting 
U.S.  power  is  not  a  House  priority. 

Nor  it  would  seem  is  anti-missile  defense. 
General  Aspin's  committee  slashed  the  Pen- 
tagon's SDI  request  to  $2.7  billion  (from  $4.5 
billion)  and  refused  any  money  for  space- 
based  interceptors  known  as  Brilliant  Peb- 
bles. General  Aspin  claims  to  still  support 
"theater"  defenses  such  as  the  Patriot,  but 
as  Scuds  proliferate  and  grow  more  sophisti- 
cated, defenses  must  do  the  same.  A  defense 
based  in  space  can  protect  against  missiles 
launched  from  anywhere,  while  a  "theater" 
defense  is  by  definition  confined  to  a  specific 
location. 

Stealing  from  SDI  and  the  B-2  means  Gen- 
eral Aspin  has  more  money  to  buy  his  com- 
mittee's votes.  Mississippi  Democrat  Sonny 
Montgomery  grabbed  more  than  $1  billion  for 
the  reserves,  including  $280  million  for  Na- 
tional Guard  armories  (in  some  100  congres- 
sional districts)  that  the  Pentagon  doesn't 
want.  The  Pentagon  has  to  deactivate  four 
army  divisions  through  1993.  but  the  reserves 
supposedly  assigned  to  those  divisions  will 
live  on.  Behold  the  reserves'  new  Lost  Bri- 
gades. 

The  Ohio  and  Michigan  delegations  won 
$270  million  for  60  more  M-1  tanks,  as  if  tank 
battles  are  the  wave  of  the  future.  Penn- 
sylvania Republican  Curt  Weldon  happily 
sold  his  vote  for  more  money  for  the  V-22  Os- 
prey.  which  the  Pentagon  has  tried  to  kill 
for  three  straight  years. 

Some  Members  go  especially  cheap.  Rich- 
ard Ray.  a  Georgia  Democrat,  backed  Mr. 
Aspin  after  he  squeezed  projects  worth  $4.2 
million  for  Robins  Air  Force  Base  in  his  dis- 
trict. Virginia  Democrat  Norman  Sisisky 
went  along  with  the  chairman  after  Fort 
Lee,  in  his  Virginia  district,  lined  up  for  $11.3 
million  for  a  finance  office  and  training  fa- 
cility the  Pentagon  didn't  want.  "I  could 
give  you  hundreds  of  these  examples."  says 
one  Pentagon  source. 

Some  log-rolling  is  inevitable,  but  a  fast- 
declining  defense  budget  has  a  smaller  mar- 
gin for  waste.  Defense  Secretary  Cheney's 
budget  already  proposes  to  shrink  the  mili- 
tary by  25%  through  1995.  to  the  lowest  level 
as  a  share  of  the  economy  since  1939.  Any- 
thing less  and  the  U.S.  might  not  be  able  to 
repeat    Desert    Storm,     which    apparently 


doesn't  worry   the  pork-barrel   generals  of 
Congress. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION, A  BIPARTISAN 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
out  this  special  order  this  evening  to 
comment  on  the  debate  earlier  today 
on  H.R.  2100,  the  defense  authorization 
bill  for  next  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  to 
respond  in  part  to  an  editorial  today  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were  to  listen  to 
the  tone  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  which  ended  up  being  quite  par- 
tisan, as  well  as  the  comments  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today,  one  would 
think  that  the  defense  bill  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  reported 
out  today  was  totally  a  partisan  bill 
and  that  one  was  only  concerned  with 
the  parochial  interests  of  Members  of 
the  majority  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  vote 
on  H.R.  2100,  despite  intense  lobbying 
by  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  only  passed  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  287  to  127,  but  also 
included  the  votes  of  37  Republican 
Members  of  this  institution.  My  feeling 
is  that  if  the  lobbying  had  not  been  so 
intense  by  the  White  House  and  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  that  there 
would  have  been  a  number  of  Members 
on  this  side  who  would  have  joined 
with  the  37  Members  who  supported 
this  bipartisan  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in  not 
being  a  fair  weather  friend  at  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  of  being  someone 
who  believes  that  we  need  to  have  a 
strong  military  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  situations  like  we  just 
went  through  in  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  am  one  to  believe 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
this  year  was  put  into  an  impossible 
situation.  The  defense  numbers  that  we 
were  given  through  the  bipartisan  sum- 
mit agreement  reached  last  fall,  which 
I  disagreed  with  and  voted  against,  are 
totally  unrealistic  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unacceptable. 

If  you  compare  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, this  budget  agreement  drops  us 
down  to  3.6  percent  of  the  end  of  this  5- 
year  budget  period,  compared  to  in  ex- 
cess of  8  percent  of  our  GNP  being 
spent  on  defense  back  in  the  late  1950's 
and  the  early  1960"s. 
'  If  you  compare  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  our  total  Federal  out- 
lays, at  the  end  of  this  5-year  budget 
agreement  we  will  be  spending  about  18 
percent  of  our  Federal  outlays  on  de- 
fense, as  compared  to  over  50  percent  of 
our  Federal  outlays  that  were  spent  on 
defense  back  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
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This  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
then  had  to  take  an  unworkable  num- 
ber and,  based  upon  the  ideas  and  con- 
cerns of  the  military  that  were  given 
to  us  through  in  excess  of  100  individ- 
ual hearings,  markup  sessions,  and  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  come  up  with  a  package  that 
we  felt  best  met  the  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary into  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not  a  partisan 
effort.  The  vote  in  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee,  which  contained  the 
bulk  of  the  issues  that  were  under  dis- 
cussion today  in  the  defense  bill,  relat- 
ed to  the  B-2  bomber  and  the  SDI.  In 
the  Procurement  Subconamittee  the 
vote  was  15  to  4  to  eliminate  the  B-2 
funding.  It  was  not  a  partisan  vote.  It 
was  a  vote  that  had  Republicans  and 
Democrats  joined  together.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  were  only  two  Repub- 
licans in  the  Procurement  Subcommit- 
tee who  supported  the  B-2  bomber. 

In  the  full  committee,  when  the  final 
defense  bill  was  marked  up,  H.R.  2100, 
to  come  to  the  floor,  it  was  once  again 
not  a  partisan  vote.  In  fact,  the  vote 
was  45  in  favor  of  the  committee  bill 
and  6  opposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  10  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  changed 
their  vote  from  the  time  the  bill  left 
the  committee  until  the  time  the  bill 
reached  the  floor  today  and  we  voted 
on  the  Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  in  fact  was  a  bipar- 
tisan effort.  These  hearings  that  we 
held  throughout  the  last  several 
months  allowed  us  to  come  up  with 
what  we  think  is  a  workable  defense 
plan,  based  upon  an  impossible  budget 
number  that  we  were  provided.  There- 
fore, those  that  charge  that  we 
changed  Secretary  Cheney's  request,  in 
fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  stated  on  the  floor 
today,  we  gave  the  Secretary  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  what  he  asked  for. 
Specifically,  we  only  changed  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  line  items  that  Con- 
gress has  oversight  on.  On  the  procure- 
ment section,  only  6  percent.  In  the 
total  perspective,  about  95  percent  of 
what  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  asked  for,  the  committee 
gave  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  finally  get  to 
conference,  my  prediction  is  that  num- 
ber will  rise  to  almost  98  percent.  So 
we  in  fact  did  give  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  bulk  of  what  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  would  say  Con- 
gress does  not  have  a  role,  that  we 
should  not  be  involved  in  second-guess- 
ing the  administration  and  the  Defense 
Department.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that 
we  have  done  that  repeatedly. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  issue  back  in  the 
late  1970's  where  the  administration  for 
3  consecutive  years  attempted  to  elimi- 
nate a  new  technology,  an  aircraft  that 
was  supposed  to  provide  close  air  sup- 
port for  our  marines  and  Special 
Forces,  and  in  fact  was  the  No.  1  prior- 
ity of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  straight  years  the 
administration  opposed  the  program, 
and  for  3  straight  years  Congress  put 
the  program  back  in  the  budget.  In 
fact,  the  program  was  finally  funded  to 
the  full  extent,  and  the  AV-8B  Harrier 
jet  was  one  of  the  most  successful  air- 
craft that  we  saw  operational  in  Desert 
Storm.  So  there  is  in  fact  a  role  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  say 
that  we  in  the  committee  did  listen  to 
the  generals.  We  listened  to  General 
Gray,  General  Steiner.  General  Pitt- 
man  last  year,  and  Admiral  Dunn,  and 
took  their  priorities,  the  priorities  of 
those  commandants  on  the  front  battle 
lines,  and  we  met  their  needs.  The 
budget  we  brought  up  in  H.R.  2100  I 
think  does  that  and  is  a  workable  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported it,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing in  conference  to  come  even  closer 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 


MFN  STATUS  FOR  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
President  Bush  announced  his  support  for  re- 
newing most-favored-nation  trade  status  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  MFN  status  with  China. 
While  I  support  the  principle  of  free  trade  and 
close  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
China,  it  is  time  we  used  our  trade  discussions 
to  send  a  message  that  MFN  status  will  only 
be  continued  if  tangible  progress  is  made  by 
the  Chinese  Government  on  several  fronts. 
The  President  has  until  June  3,  1991,  to  deter- 
mine whether  China's  MFN  status  should  be 
renewed. 

Most-favored-nation  trade  status  with  the 
United  States  is  a  privilege  we  bestow  on  na- 
tions that  abide  by  accepted  standards  of  con- 
duct in  the  international  political  arena.  Among 
those  standards  are  respect  for  human  rights, 
for  a  free  and  open  press,  for  due  judicial 
process,  for  the  sovereignty  and  borders  of 
other  nations,  for  nonrestrictive  trade  policy, 
and  for  observance  of  binding  arms  control 
and  nuclear  technology  proliferation  agree- 
ments. 

China  has  refused  to  abide  by  these  stand- 
ards. China's  human  rights  abuses,  its  re- 
ported proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
technology,  and  its  violation  of  international 
law  by  continuing  to  occupy  Tibet,  simply  can- 
not be  ignored  by  the  President  or  by  Corv 
gress.  China's  tiehavior  is  urxleserving  of 
MFN  status  with  our  country. 

Despite  the  international  outcry  following  the 
brutal  suppression  of  the  prodemocracy  dem- 
onstrators in  Tiananmen  Square  in  June  1 989, 
the  Chinese  Government  refuses  to  improve 
its  human  rights  record.  I  have  received  con- 
stant reports  of  widespread  religious  persecu- 
tion, torture,  inhumane  prison  conditions,  re- 
stricted press  and  assembly,  and  long-term 
imprisonment  without  charge  or  trial.  I  urge 


President  Bush  to  denounce  these  human 
rights  abuses  when  considering  the  renewal  of 
China's  MFN  status. 

Reports  of  China's  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  are  equally  distressing. 
My  colleagues  will  certainly  agree  that  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  gulf  war  is  that  the  world 
community  cannot  allow  the  wrong  weapons, 
technology,  and  capabilities  to  get  into  the 
wrong  hands.  Saddam  Hussein  would  have 
posed  no  threat  to  wortd  peace  if  he  had  not 
been  armed  by  unscrupulous  arms  dealers. 
Now,  there  are  reports  that  China  has  actively 
engaged  in  providing  Pakistan,  Algeria,  Argen- 
tina, and  Brazil  with  nuclear  capability.  By 
using  our  MFN  trade  leverage  to  discourage 
China's  nuclear  capability  trade,  the  President 
can  show  his  commitment  to  arms  control. 

China's  occupation  of  Tibet  is  yet  another 
example  of  its  contempt  for  international  law. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  condemn  this  at- 
tack on  Tibet's  sovereignty,  which  has  lasted 
for  40  years  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  MFN  trade  negotiations  are  an 
appropriate  avenue  for  conveying  our  stead- 
fast commitment  to  restoring  Tit)et's  independ- 
ence. I  urge  the  President  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  China's  unacceptable  record 
of  human  rights  abuses,  of  nuclear  techrvalogy 
proliferation,  and  to  challenge  the  occupation 
of  Titset.  I  urge  him  to  condemn  China's  af- 
fronts to  the  international  community  by  recon- 
sidering the  renewal  of  its  MFN  trade  status 
with  our  country. 


SAUDI  INATTENTION  AND 
INACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  I  have  to  tell  starts  over  10  years 
ago  with  the  failure  of  an  American 
company.  occasioned  by  the 
nonpayment  of  debts  owed  it  by  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  debts 
were  for  services  performed,  and  I  will 
include  details  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks.  But  I  p2u*ticularly  stand 
in  this  well  today  to  recount  the  treat- 
ment that  this  Member  of  Congress  and 
others  have  received  when  he  and  they 
inquired  or  attempted  to  inquire  on  be- 
half of  12  creditor  banks,  their  share- 
holders, and  depositors  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  whom  are  Missourians. 

Indeed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  so 
through  it  do  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  letters  to  the 
Saudi  Ambassador  on  October  2,  Octo- 
ber 29,  and  November  19.  1990,  and 
heard  nothing.  Letters  have  been  sent 
by  numerous  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  U.S.  Senators  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  the  same  result. 

A  letter  signed  by  24  Memljers  of  Con- 
gress and  United  States  Senators  was 
sent  to  the  Saudi  Ambassador  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1991.  To  date,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived an  acknowledgment  of  that  let- 
ter. 
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United  States  engineering  capability  both 
domestically  and  internationally.  In  the 
1970"s  it  staked  its  reputation  and  ultimately 
its  existence  on  its  faith  in  the  Grovernment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia's  willingness 
and  ability  to  meet  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions. 

S&P  has  been  owed  money  for  its  work  on 
three  projects  for  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Corporation  ("SWCC"),  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. These  projects— Al  Jobail  Phase  I,  Al 
Jobail  Phase  U  and  AI  Khafji  Phase  II— were 
originally  part  of  Saudi  Arabia's  efforts  in 
the  1970's  to  vastly  increase  the  capacity  of 
its  desalination  plants  to  support  the  coun- 
try's increasing  population  and  industrial 
development.  In  fact,  these  plants  in  the 
Eastern  Province  presently  are  providing 
both  water  and  power  to  all  the  inter- 
national peacekeeping  forces  (including  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air 
Force)  now  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  three  plants 
were  expected  to  provide  a  total  of  210  mil- 
lion Imperial  gallons  per  day  of  salt-free 
water  as  well  as  2,150,000  kilowatts  of  power. 
The  three  projects  were  expected  to  cost  SR 
368,493,300  for  design  and  engineering,  and 
over  20  billion  rials  in  construction  costs. 

S&P's  formal  involvement  with  the 
projects  began  in  December  1974  with  the 
signing  of  the  contract  for  Al  Jobail  I.  Its 
participation  greatly  expanded  in  the  follow- 
ing years  with  the  signing  of  the  contract  for 
the  small  Al  Khafji  plant  in  March  1975  and 
the  much  larger  Al  Jobail  Phase  n  facility  in 
February  1976. 

Work  progressed  on  all  three  projects  until 
September  1978,  when  SWCC  failed  to  pay 
S&P  and  announced  that  the  Al  Jobail  Phase 
II  project  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  S&P  and 
another  engineering  firm  hired  for  political 
reasons.  SWCC  followed  suit  by  promptly 
terminating  S&P's  responsibilities  on  Al 
Khafji  and  on  Al  Jobail  Phase  I  but  with 
promises  that  full  cooperation  in  the  transi- 
tion would  result  in  full  payment  to  S&P  for 
work  done.  Although  S&P  fully  performed 
its  responsibilities  in  transferring  control  of 
the  projects,  no  payment  was  forthcoming. 

In  1979  and  1980,  S&P  submitted  prelimi- 
nary documentation  of  money  owed  on  two 
of  the  projects  through  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  and  pursuant  to  SWCC  procedure 
and  requests.  S&P  was  told  it  would  be  paid 
once  the  projects  had  been  finally  tested. 
Shortly  thereafter,  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
cash  flow  problem  caused  by  SWCC's  failure 
to  pay,  S&P  found  itself  in  a  financial  condi- 
tion that  prevented  the  company  from  pursu- 
ing its  claims.  Indeed,  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Saudi  projects,  the 
company  was  unable  to  continue  its  oper- 
ations, and  in  April  1980  its  non-Saudi  Ara- 
bian assets  and  contracts  were  sold  to  an- 
other engineering  firm. 

Last  year  S&P,  with  the  support  of  its 
creditors,  including  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  this  nation's  leading  banks  (see 
footnote  #1),  prepared  and  submitted  docu- 
mentation in  support  of  the  Company's 
claim.2  At  that  time,  both  the  Al  Jobail 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II  facilities  were  operat- 
ing, producing  substantial  amounts  of 
desalinated  water  and  electrical  power  for 
Saudi  Arabia  [and  as  of  August  1990  for  the 
peacekeeping  forces],  SWCC  should  have  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  to  reimburse  S&P  for 


its  considerable  contribution  to  the  start-up 
and  ultimate  success  of  the  projects. 

S&P  and  its  co-claimant  ("DPA")  are  cur- 
rently owed  SR  325.000.000  for  their  work  on 
the  projects. 


^This  documentation  is  a  75-page  brief  and  XI  vol- 
umes of  exhibits.  All  documents  are  available  for  re- 
view at  the  offices  of  Sharp  &  Lankford.  1785  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20036  (phone 
202-745-1700). 


CONGRATULATING  WINNERS  OF 
THE  1990-91  YOUNG  WRITER'S 
CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaggs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  are  concerned  with  the  serious 
educational  challenges  that  confront  our  coun- 
try. As  a  former  school  board  president,  I 
struggled  daily  with  the  needs  for  quality  edu- 
cation, and  I  learned  to  understand  and  re- 
spect the  efforts  of  educators  not  only  in  my 
home  district  and  State,  but  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Those  who  make  a  difference  benefit 
us  all. 

In  that  respect,  I  am  very  pleased  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  Young  Writer's  Contest 
Foundation  and  its  annual  nationwide  competi- 
tion for  first  through  8th  graders.  I  point  with 
pride  to  two  youngsters  from  my  district,  Lind- 
say Weilert,  Blessed  Sacrament  School  and 
Chris  Rupe,  Robinson  Middle  School,  both 
from  Wichita,  who  were  two  of  the  100  win- 
ners of  this  year's  Young  Writer's  contest.  I 
also  congratulate  Anna  Van  Cleave,  Holy  Trin- 
ity School,  of  Lenexa  in  the  Third  District  of 
Kansas,  who  won  similar  honors. 

Chosen  from  18,000  submissions,  Linday's 
poem  and  Chris'  essay  will  be  published, 
thanks  to  the  generous  sponsorship  of  Ronald 
McDonald  Children's  Charities,  in  the  1991 
Rainbow  Collection:  Stories  and  Poetry  by 
Young  People,  and  reprinted  in  America  on 
My  Mind,  Falcon  Press.  September  1991. 

The  Young  Writer's  contest  is  a  small  orga- 
nization that  does  a  big  job.  It  was  formed  in 
1984  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  tiasic 
communication  skills  of  young  people  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  7  years  since,  two 
staff  members  have  coordinated  the  valuation 
of  60,000  entries  and  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  123,000  copies  of  its  anthology  of 
winning  entries.  The  Young  Writer's  contest  is 
a  shining  example  of  how  individuals  can — 
through  hard  work,  tenacity,  and  sheer  deter- 
mination—<reate  an  activity  of  substance,  and 
one  that  illustrates  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  students  and  educators. 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  Lindsay 
Weilert  and  Chris  Rupe,  as  well  as  the  otfier 
98  winners  of  the  1990-91  Young  Writer's 
contest.  They  are: 

City,  State.  School,  Student  name,  and 
WNIVAge: 

Anchorage,  AK,  Rogers  Park.  Gail  Burger, 
W-ll. 

Huntsville.  AL.  Academy  for  Science  & 
Foreign.  Allison  Ivey,  W-9. 

Alpena,  AR,  Alpena  Public  School,  Tory 
Hodges,  W-6. 

Glendale.  AZ,  Barcelona  Elementary 
School.  Melanie  Kuntz,  W-12. 

Burlingame.  CA.  Burllngame  Intermediate, 
Karen  Paik,  W-13. 

Chula  Vista,  CA,  Bonita  Vista  Junior  High 
School,  John  Niekrasz,  W-13. 

Hillsborough.  CA.  Nueva  Center  for  Learn- 
ing, David  Susman,  W-10. 
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Irvine,  CA,  Meadow  Park  School.  Devon 
Nunes,  W-ll. 

Irvine,    CA,    Santiago    Hills    Elementary, 
Rachell  Lev,  W-IO. 

Walnut  Creek,   CA.   Dorris-Eaton   School, 
Carie  Yonekawa,  W-8. 

Westlake  Villagre.  CA.  Westlake  Hills  Ele- 
mentary. Sarah  Joseph,  W-10. 

Denver,    CO.    The    Forest    Lyceum,    Lily 
Adam,  W-S. 

Pomfret  Center,  CT,  Pomfret  Community 
School,  Erica  Sweet,  W-10. 

West    Harford,    CT,    Wolcott    Elementary 
School.  Margot  Simpson.  W-9. 

Greenwood.  DE.  Woodbridge  Elementary. 
Sarah  Passwaters.  W-10. 

Longwood.  FL.  Rock  Lake  Middle  School. 
Erin  Butler,  W-13. 

Miami.    FL.    Ransom-Everglades    Middle. 
Sonesh  Chainani.  W-13. 

Miami    Beach.    FL.    Rabbi    Alexander    S. 
Gross.  Rena  Bunder,  W-ll. 

Venice,    FL,   Venice  Area  Middle  School, 
Sara  Henderson,  W-ll. 

Calhoun.    GA.    Belwood    School,    Tiffany 
Engel,  W-ll. 

Kennesaw,    GA,    Pine    Mountain    Middle 
School,  Jeffrey  Fallis.  W-12. 

Kamuela.   HI.    Hawaii    Preparatory   Acad- 
emy. Julie  Snow.  W-ll. 

Hastings.  LA.  Nishna  Valley  Community. 
Emily  Paul.  W-ll. 

Grange vi  lie.   ED.  Grangeville  Elementary. 
Maureen  Fitzmaurice.  W-8. 

Rexburg.    ID.    Washington    School,    Julia 
Price,  W-12. 

Barrington.  IL.  Barrington  Middle  School. 
Bryan  Qulnn.  W-13. 

Gumee.  IL.  Gurnee  Grade  School.  Derrick 
Crooks.  W-10. 

Northbrook,       IL.       Willowbrook/Wescott 
S.P.I.E..  Jennifer  Holmes.  W-9. 

Winnetka,     IL.     Washbume     School.     Ian 
Arsenault.  W-13. 

Carmel.      IN.      Woodbrook      Elementary 
School.  Jared  Robertson.  W-9. 

Indianapolis.     IN.     Park     Tudor     Middle 
School,  Hannah  Kaufman.  W-ll. 

Lenexa.    KS.   Holy  Trinity   School,   Anna 
Van  Cleave.  W-14. 

Wichita.   KS.   Blessed   Sacrament  School, 
Lindsay  Weilert.  W-8. 

Wichita,    KS.    Robinson    Middle    School, 
Chris  Rupe.  W-13. 

Frankfort.    KY.    Good    Shepherd    School, 
Elizabeth  Johnson.  W-9. 

Loyall.    KY.    Loyall    Elementary    School. 
Kim  Wills.  W-ll. 

Paducah.   KY.   Cooper- Whiteside  Primary. 
Veronica  Saunders.  W-7. 

Baton     Rouge.     LA.     St.     Thomas     More 
School.  Nikki  Boudreaux.  W-13. 

Destrehan.    LA.    Harry    M.    Hurst   Middle 
School.  Gwen  Jennings,  W-13. 

Galliano.  LA.  Galliano  Elementary  School. 
Kristy  Lasseigne.  W-7. 

Mandeville.   LA.   Mandeville  Junior  High 
School.  Erika  Laughlin.  W-13. 

Mandeville.  LA.  Mandeville  Middle  School, 
Mathew  Kuzio,  W-10. 

Many.  LA.  Many  Junior  High  School,  Den- 
nis Carheel,  W-10. 

Ipswich,   MA,   Doyon  Elementary   School, 
Alison  Turn  bull,  W-9. 

Sheffield,    MA,    Mount    Everett    Regional 
School.  Emily  Pulfer-Terino,  W-10. 

Bethesda,     MD,     Holton     Arms     School, 
Clarissa  Martinez.  W-13. 

Rockport,      ME.      Rockport      Elementary 
School,  Caitlin  Fitzgerald,  W-7. 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms.  MI.  St.  Paul  School. 
Joe  Piech.  W-12. 

Minneapolis.      MN.      Field      Elementary 
School.  Kristin  Poling,  W-9. 


St.  Paul.  MN.  Mann  Elementary  School. 
Kristina  Beyer.  W-12. 

Clayton,     MO,     Wydown    Middle     School, 
Amanda  Williams,  W-ll. 

Springfield.    MO,    Phelps    Center    for    the 
Gifted.  Lynn  Gaither.  W-12. 

Tupelo.    MS.    Church   Street   Elementary. 
Amber  Fikes.  W-10. 

Corvallis,     MT.    Corvallis    School.     Seth 
Bloom.  W-9. 

Cleveland,  NC.  Cool  Springs  Elementary. 
Jamie  Krause.  W-13. 

Cullowhee.  NC.  Camp  Laboratory  School. 
Alexandra  Oilman.  W-13. 

Greensboro,  NC.  Wiley  Acceleration.  Sam 
Cone.  W-9. 

Valley  City.  ND.  Washington  Elementary 
School.  Molly  Beck.  W-10. 

Omaha.  NE.  Loveland  Elementary  School. 
David  Goeschel.  W-9. 

2241  Bx  Wassehaar.  Netherland.  American 
School  of  the  Hague.  J.T.  Rose.  W-9. 

Hampstead.  NH.  Hampstead  Middle  School, 
Matthew  Gorski,  W-10. 

Allendale,     NJ,     Brookside     Elementary 
School.  Elizabeth  Weissel.  W-7. 

Hoboken,   NJ.  The  Mustard  Seed  School. 
Angel  Calderon.  W-ll. 

Ramsey.  NJ.  Eric  S.  Smith  School,  Sonali 
Das.  W-12. 

Toms     River.     NJ.     Washington     Street 
School.  Richard  McKelvey.  W-9. 

Trenton.  NJ.  Grice  Middle  School.  Tosha 
Samuels.  W-12. 

Albuquerque,   NM,   S.Y.   Jackson  Elemen- 
tary. Michael  Smith.  W-8. 

Albuquerque.  NM.  Taylor  Middle  School. 
Ryan  Grandi.  W-13. 

Las  Vegas.   NV,   Las  Vegas  Day   School, 
Kirby  Conn,  W-ll. 

Logandale,  NV,  Grant  M.  Bowler  Elemen- 
tary. Justin  Hatch.  W-9. 

Belle    Harbor.    NY.    Upper   Public    School 
114Q.  Kevin  Kuffner.  W-ll. 

Dix    Hills,     NY,    Vanderbilt    Elementary 
School.  Jacqueline  Ganz.  W-10. 

Snyder,  NY,  Amherst  Middle  School,  Laura 
Donnelly,  W-ll. 

Beavercreek.    OH.    Fairbrook    Elementary 
School.  Amy  Shoup.  W-10. 

Bexley.   OH.   Bexley  Junior  High   School, 
Marisa  Meizlish,  W-13. 

Dover.   OH,   Saint  Joseph   School,   Becky 
Mason.  W-13. 

Edmond.    OK.    Sequoyah    Middle    School, 
Kristen  Leffel,  W-12. 

Blue  River,  OR,  McKenzie  School,  Brandi 
Williams,  W-10. 

Drexel  Hill.  PA,  Saint  Bernadette  School, 
Jessica  Marinelli.  W-10. 

Perryopolis,    PA.    St.    John    the    Baptist 
School.  Andrea  Kitta.  W-13. 

W.  Lawn.  PA.  Sinking  Spring  Elementary. 
Dylan  Heckart.  W-10. 

West  Warwick.  RI,  John  F.  Deering  Junior 
High,  Kristen  Ryan.  W-13. 

Rock  Hill,  SC,  St.  Anne  School,  Chau  Le, 
W-ll. 

Rapid  City.  SD.  Rapid  Valley  Elementary. 
David  Copeland.  W-9. 

Nashville.  TN.  Eakin  Elementary  School. 
Becca  Consacro,  W-ll. 

Signal   Mountain,   TN,   Thrasher  Elemen- 
tary, Steve  Sibley,  W-9. 

Tullahoma.  TN,  R.E.  Lee  School,  Andrea 
Perry,  W-10. 

Blanco,   TX,    Blanco   Middle   School,   An- 
thony Zuercher,  W-ll. 

Houston,    TX,    Bear    Creek    Elementary, 
Megan  Wilmot,  W-6. 

Kilgore.  TX.  Maude  Laird  Middle  School. 
Christy  Johnson.  W-13. 

Sandy,  UT,  Peruvian  Park  Elementary.  Ni- 
cole Lindsley,  W-8. 


Chantilly.  VA,  Franklin  Intermediate 
School.  Lara  Milne.  W-13. 

Killington.  VT.  Sherburne  Elementary 
School.  Kerstin  Karlhuber.  W-10. 

Yakima.  WA.  St.  Joseph/Marquette  School. 
Felicia  Molano,  W-ll. 

Menasha.  WI.  Butte  Des  Morts  Junior 
High.  Carla  Hales.  W-13. 

Neenah.  WI.  Coolidge  School.  Josh  Price, 
W-ll. 

Whitefish  Bay.  WI.  Whitefish  Bay  Middle 
School.  Molly  K.  Brush.  W-12. 

Parkersburg,  WV.  Emerson  Elementary 
School.  Lauren  Sutton.  W-8. 

Weirton.  WV.  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
School.  Audra  Szczerbinski.  W-13. 

Pinedale.  WY.  Pinedale  Elementary 
School.  Jedediah  Brown.  W-10. 


MEXICO  FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 
AND  FAST  TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  out  once  again  this  evening  to 
discuss  an  issue  which  we  are  going  to 
be  considering  later  this  week.  At  the 
outset  I  should,  as  I  did  earlier  this 
morning  during  I  minutes,  extend  an 
enthusiastic  invitation  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  proponents  of  granting 
fast  track,  and  those  who  are  oppo- 
nents to  the  fast-track  legislation 
which  we  are  going  to  be  considering  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  challenge  us.  I 
am  standing  here  alone  right  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  challenge  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  over  here  on  either 
side  of  the  issue,  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
a  debate  going  here  which  will  allow 
the  American  people  to  see  that  we  are 
considering  an  issue  which  is  very, 
very  important. 

I  am  going  to  say,  as  I  did  last  night 
and  as  I  have  said  several  times  in  the 
well,  and  I  believe  it  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  on  Thursday  now.  that  we  will 
be  facing  probably,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  votes  to  be  considered 
in  the  Congress  in  literally  decades.  It 
is  a  very  complex  issue.  It  is  one  which 
does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  sex  ap- 
peal, but  it  is  one  which  is  critically 
important  to  the  determination  of 
where  it  is  that  we  as  a  Nation  are 
headed  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  providing  consumers  with  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  get  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  It  seems  to  me 
that  moving  ahead  with  the  vote  that 
we  are  going  to  have  on  Thursday  is 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do. 

I  happen  to  be  very  strongly  commit- 
ted to  support  of  fast  track.  I  believe 
that  we  should  say  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  you  can  sit 
down  with  our  neighbors  to  the  South, 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  negotiate  an  agreement. 
Then  when  you  have  come  up  with  that 
agreement,  bring  it  back  here  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  in  the  Congress  will 
decide  whether  or  not  the  very  justifi- 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  quite  a  bit  that 
I  would  like  to  offer.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  been  joined  by  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  leaders  in  the  cause  of  free 
trade  and  for  the  cause  of  improved  re- 
lations between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  the  distinguished  cochairman 
on  the  Task  Force  on  Competitiveness 
who  has  worked  diligently  in  our  whip 
organization  and  provided  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  lot  of  leadership  on 
this,    my    friend    from    Tucson,    Mr. 

KOLBE. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  very  generous  remarks 
that  he  made.  I  would  certainly  return 
them  in  kind  by  saying  his  leadership 
on  the  Rules  Committee  and  his  leader- 
ship for  11  years  now  on  the  United 
States-Mexico  Interparliamentary 

Group,  his  leadership  in  the  whip 
group,  his  leadership  in  general  on 
these  issues  dealing  with  Mexico  has 
been  very,  very  important,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  joining  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  at  any 
time  at  all  that  he  wants  to  make  re- 
marks like  that. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  There  are  several  things 
I  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  this  evening  during  this  special 
order,  but  I  wanted  at  this  moment 
just  to  focus  on  one  thing  the  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  about,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  the  environmental  safe- 
guards. I  think  it  is  an  important  one 
because  so  many  i)eople  are  talking 
about  this.  They  have  really  kind  of 
made  the  focus  of  this  debate  not  real- 
ly trade  but  whether  or  not  the  envi- 
ronment is  going  to  be  protected. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment, as  well  we  should  be.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  environment 
in  our  own  country,  whether  we  are 
polluting  the  groundwater  supplies, 
whether  we  have  adequate  disposal 
methods  for  and  waste  management 
methods  for  water  quality,  air  quality, 
and  we  are  concerned  outside  of  our 
country. 

D  1910 

We  take  something  like  the  Amazon 
forest  that  I  think  more  and  more 
Americans,  for  example,  have  become 
very  concerned  about  legitimately.  We 
have  concerns  about  the  environment 
in  the  whole  world. 

I  think  perhaps  in  the  last  20  years, 
the  satellite  pictures  or  the  pictures 
that  are  taken  from  the  Moon  of  our 
Earth  make  us  realize  what  a  small 
planet  we  live  on  and  that  we  are  all 
truly  interdependent  when  it  comes  to 
the  environment.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  Mexico  has  really  made 
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some  real  efforts  in  this  regard  for  a 
developing  country.  In  fact.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  developing  country  that 
has  done  as  much  as  Mexico  has  done 
in  this  area. 

The  gentleman  noted,  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  their  1988  law  on  the  envi- 
ronment is  a  good  law  modeled,  inter- 
estingly enough,  mostly  after  our  own 
environmental  laws,  in  the  areas  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  water  quality,  air 
quality,  hazardous  and  toxic  waste  con- 
trol, and  disposal.  So  it  is  a  good  law. 
Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time  on  just  that  point.  I  think 
my  friend  is  very  accurate. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
our  concern  for  the  environment  cen- 
ters in  our  districts.  My  friend  rep- 
resents a  border  with  Mexico. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  my  friend  from  Arizona 
would  support  an  agreement  that 
would  potentially  exacerbate  pollution 
problems  on  the  border  which  would  af- 
fect his  district.  I  know  that  this  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  represents 
an  area  with  a  great  air  pollution  prob- 
lem would  not  in  any  way  support  a 
measure  which  would  exacerbate  the 
air  pollution  problem  that  our  friends 
in  Mexico  City  suffer. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

When  I  moved  to  Arizona,  and  I  hate 
to  tell  you  how  many  years  ago.  but  I 
was  5  years  old  when  I  moved  there  to 
a  ranch  just  a  few  miles  from  the  bor- 
der. At  that  time  the  border  town  of 
Nogales.  AZ,  was  about  10.000.  and 
Nogales  Sonora.  right  across  the  bor- 
der, was  about  25.000  or  30,000.  Today, 
Nogales,  AZ,  is  about  15,000.  Nogales 
Sonora  is  over  200,000  people.  That  ob- 
viously just  puts  tremendous  pressure 
on  all  kinds  of  problems. 

We  have  had  this  in  spades  in  Nogales 
with  the  area  of  the  sewage  and  sewage 
treatment  because  of  the  flow.  The  nat- 
ural gravity  is  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States,  and  so  we  are  scram- 
bling through  the  international  bound- 
ary and  water  commission  to  build  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  very  much  as 
we  are  doing,  of  course,  in  Tijuana,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  very 
aware  of  that,  to  accommodate  this. 

But  even  as  we  have  got  this  built, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  go  on  to  an- 
other phase  and  do  even  more  expan- 
sion. But  there  is  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  as  there  is  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  was  the 
point  I  just  wanted  to  make,  that  if  we 
agree  that  the  law  is  pretty  good,  and 
even  most  of  the  opponents  of  fast 
track  and  a  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico agree  that  the  law  is  pretty  good. 
They  say,  of  course,  there  is  no  en- 
forcement. 

Well.  I  think  they  are  missing  what 
is  actually  happening  in  Mexico.  I 
would  just  cite  perhaps  three  things 
that  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  is  aware 
of.  First,  there  has  been  a  630-percent 
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increase  the  last  yeaj  alone  in  the  en- 
forcement budget  for  the  EPA  counter- 
part called  the  Sedue,  for  that  agency, 
in  Mexico  which  is  responsible  for  the 
environment,  a  630-percent  increase  in 
1  year  alone  in  the  enforcement  budget. 

Second,  in  the  last  year,  they  have 
closed  down,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, more  than  800  maquila 
plants  and  other  plants  in  Mexico  for 
environmental  reasons.  Some  of  them 
have  been  done  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  Some,  of  course,  that  I  have 
mentioned  have  been  done  perma- 
nently. That  is  because  of  violations  of 
the  law. 

Yet,  their  Inspectors  do  not  always 
know  exactly  what  they  are  looking 
for,  but  they  are  learning  and  getting 
better  trained. 

The  third  point  I  would  make,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  one  po- 
litically, in  March,  March  16  of  this 
year,  just  2  months  ago.  President  Sali- 
nas closed  down  the  largest  oil  refinery 
in  Mexico  City,  confronted  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  union,  trade  union, 
in  Mexico,  the  oil  workers'  union,  put 
5,000  people  out  of  work,  because  that 
plant,  that  refinery,  was  contributing  3 
percent  of  the  SO2;  that  is,  the  sulfur 
dioxide,  pollution  in  the  Mexico  City 
area. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  was  30 
percent,  was  it  not?  Thirty  percent? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Three  percent  of  the 
total  pollution  in  Mexico,  30  percent  of 
sulfur  dioxide;  3  percent  of  the  total 
pollution  in  Mexico  City  caused  by  this 
one  plant  alone,  and  he  was  willing  to 
confront  a  very  tough  political  choice 
by  putting  5,000  trade  union  people  out 
of  work. 

Of  course,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  popu- 
lar decision.  The  people  want  to  clean 
up  their  environment  in  Mexico  City. 
As  President  Salinas  has  said  to  us, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  heard 
this  before,  he  said: 

I  do  not  want  the  children  of  Mexico  City 
to  have  to  draw  the  pictures  of  the  sky  with- 
out stars  or  Moon  or  Sun  in  it  because  they 
cannot  see  those  things. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
reclaim  my  time,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point.  I 
think  that  as  we  look  at  argument 
after  argument  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded concerning  the  cleanup  of 
Mexico's  environmental  problems,  I 
think  the  best  testimonial  is  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  lit- 
erally represents  the  border.  I  think 
that  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
need  to  know  that  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona would  in  no  way  support  this  con- 
cept if  he  believed  for  a  second  that  we 
would  be  exacerbating  the  environ- 
mental problems  that  exist  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

I  know  one  of  the  meetings  we  had 
with  the  President,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues said  that  in  El  Paso  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  concern  about  the  oppo- 
sition that  was  emanating  from  some 


people  in  the  business  community  say- 
ing what  could  they  potentially  burn 
right  across  that  border  that  will  be  in- 
haled "by  my  3-year-old  child,"  and  I 
think  that  we  need  to  realize  that,  yes, 
there  historically  has  been  some  prob- 
lem, the  gravity  issue  as  far  as  waste 
from  Tijuana  into  California  and 
Nogales  is  obviously  of  concern  to  us. 

But  there  needs  to  be  a  recognition 
that  things  do  change,  and  under  the 
tremendous  economic  reforms  which 
are  unprecedented  that  President  Sali- 
nas has  launched,  we  have  also  seen 
this  unprecedented  commitment  to  an 
environmental  cleanup.  It  is  as  if  they 
are  looking  directly  to  us  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

For  us  now,  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  are  planning  to  do, 
to  slap  them  in  the  face  by  preventing 
them  from  negotiating  an  agreement 
which  clearly  will  benefit  the  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  would  be  a 
tremendous  insult  and,  I  believe,  create 
an  opportunity  for  a  very,  very  tragic 
political  climate  in  Mexico  which  is  on 
the  move  and  improving. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  further  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  a  very  good 
point  that  I  think  sometimes  that 
maybe  our  colleagues  need  to  think 
about  a  little  bit.  and  that  is  that  if 
they  look  at  those  who  are  supporting 
the  concept  of  fast  track  and  those  who 
are  supporting  concluding  a  free-trade 
agreement,  among  the  very  strongest 
supporters  are  those  along  the  border. 

I  think  of  myself.  I  think  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cole- 
man], the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son], and  all  of  those  very  strong  sup- 
porters of  a  free-trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  I 
would  hope  that  our  colleagues  would 
give  some  credit  to  the  fact  that  these 
Members  who  represent  border  dis- 
tricts who  are  the  most  impacted  di- 
rectly day  to  day  by  the  environment 
are  supporting  this.  We  must  have 
some  view  that  either,  first,  we  are  on 
the  right  track,  or  second,  we  know 
that  we  can  only  solve  these  problems 
if  we  have  even  better  cooi)eration. 

That  is  the  other  point  that  I  wanted 
to  make.  The  bottom  line,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  the  environment,  and  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  if  my  colleague 
agrees  with  this,  the  bottom  line  is 
how  can  we  expect  a  developing  coun- 
try like  Mexico  to  do  better  about  the 
environment  if  we  do  not  help  increase 
the  overall  wealth  of  the  country  so 
that  they  can  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  apply  some  of  their  financial 
resources.  I  mean,  the  argument  that 


somehow  we  are  going  to  solve  the  en- 
vironmental problems  by  keeping  them 
in  poverty  just  absolutely  mystifies 
me. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right. 

It  is  cl6ar,  as  we  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  Mexico,  en- 
hance their  economic  stature,  they  will 
naturally  be  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life  when  it  comes  to  the  environment. 

I  will  never  forget  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  Clean  Air  Act  here  in  the 
House,  and  people  were  talking  about 
the  potential  problem  as  far  as  costs 
that  would  be  increased  dramatically.  I 
said  that  there  are  a  couple  of  benefits 
that  are  going  to  accrue  directly  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  ijassage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

First,  we  would  have  a  benefit  ac- 
crued from  the  reduction  in  health  care 
costs.  Imagine  what  health  care  costs 
are  today  in  Mexico  because  of  the  air 
quality  problems  that  exist  in  Mexico 
City,  or  because  of  the  other  environ- 
mental problems  that  exist  throughout 
the  country. 

Another  thing  that  we  will  have  as  a 
direct  benefit  here  in  the  United  States 
is  that  we,  with  this  new  technologry 
which  has  been  developed,  is  being  sold 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  have  a 
new  market  for  the  enviroiunental 
technological  advances  that  we  have 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sale 
of  those  kinds  of  devices  to  companies 
in  Mexico  to  deal  with  meeting  the 
constraints  of  their  1988  environmental 
law  will  benefit  the  United  States,  too, 
and  that  is  something  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point.  The  United  States  is  the 
leader  in  environmental  technology. 
We  lead  the  field  not  only  in  the  devel- 
opment but  in  the  sale  of  environ- 
mental service  contracts  and  equip- 
ment, capital  equipment,  that  deals 
with  the  environment. 

D  1920 

The  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  and  a  country  like  Mexico  that 
is  clearly  committed  to  doing  some- 
thing about  this  and  wants  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  is  tremendous.  It  is  just 
one  more  example  about  how  exports 
benefit  the  United  States  and  how  ex- 
ports have  helped  the  United  States 
during  this  recession. 

The  fact  that  we  have  kept  this  econ- 
omy going  as  strongly  as  we  have  dur- 
ing this  recession  has  been  because  of 
the  industry  increase  in  exports  from 
the  United  States.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Clearly,  as 
we  look  at  the  global  economy,  as  it 
exists  today,  yes,  we  do  have  problems 
with  our  economy.  We  have  a  very 
rough  economy  out  there,  domesti- 
cally. I  am  convinced  we  can  provide  a 
role  in  creating  jobs,  as  long  as  we  ex- 
port. From  1986  to  today  we  have  seen 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  I  apprecia'-e  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  gentlwoman  from  Maryland  in 
a  little  bit  of  this  debate. 

What  she  is  saying  is,  I  am  sure  she 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  unless  she 
has  something  that  shows  this  is  incor- 
rect or  phony,  that  70  cents  of  every 
Mexican  dollar  spent  on  the  imports 
comes  from  the  United  States,  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  imports  come  from  the 
United  States,  is  the  gentlwoman 
aware  of  that? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  do  not  disagree.  I 
do  not  know  that  is  a  fact,  but  I  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  word  on  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  It  is  a  fact,  true,  and 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  proclivity  in  capital 
goods,  consumer  goods,  and  agricul- 
tural goods  from  buying  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Now  if,  indeed,  free  trade  or  anything 
that  we  do  improves  the  economy  of 
Mexico,  is  there  some  reason  to  believe 
that  that  economy  approves  and  they 
are  able  to  buy  more,  they  will  not 
continue  to  buy  roughly  at  70  percent 
levels  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KOLBE]  and  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  BENTLEY]  to  respond. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Yes,  their  purchases  would  improve. 
But,  but  we  may  not  have  any  manu- 
facturing left  by  the  time  that  their 
economy  has  improved  to  the  point 
that  they  can  do  it.  We  may  only  have 
agricultural  goods  left.  We  are  losing. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  I  could 
reclaim  my  time,  is  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  arguing  that  we  are 
going  to  have  no  manufacturing  capa- 
bility left  in  the  strongest,  most  pros- 
perous democratic  republic  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  how  much  manufacturing  ca- 
pability we  have  lost?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  of  his  people,  any  blue 
collar  people,  who  are  dependent  upon 
manufacturing,  who  are  out  of  work 
today?  Perhaps  the  gentleman  does 
not.  I  have  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Of  course, 
I  do.  We  all  do.  That  is  why  I  think 
that  it  is  very  important  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  with  the  emerging 
trading  blocs  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  Rim,  that  we  recognize  that 
we  as  a  country  cannot  stand  alone.  We 
have  to  take  advantage  of  both  labor 
and  the  market  that  exists  in  Mexico, 
and  couple  that  with  our  capital  and 
our  technology. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  short- 
sighted for  members  to  do  anything 
other  than  that. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  so  we  are  going 
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to  develop  it  all  down  there,  and  we 
will  let  it  up  here  go  to  pot? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  I  have  no  plans  to  develop  at 
all  down  there  and  let  it  go  to  pot  up 
here.  That  is  not  our  goal.  Our  goal  is 
to  improve  both  sides  of  the  border. 

I  am  convinced,  if  we  look  at  it,  the 
average  tariff  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico  is  10  percent.  The  average 
tariff  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  is  4  percent.  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  benefit 
accrued  because  the  lessening  of  that 
10-percent  tariff  is  going  to  increase 
the  market  opportunity  for  U.S.  manu- 
factured goods  there  as  opposed  to 
where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  that  in  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly my  friend  from  Maryland  does 
not  need  any  help,  but  if  the  tariff  has 
a  6  percent  difference  between  going 
into  Mexico  and  coming  back,  and  I  re- 
call that  the  President  just  submitted 
a  budget  that  was  about  $300  billion  in 
deficit,  and  that  out  Nation  is  spending 
$500  million  a  day  in  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  perhaps  we  could  raise  our 
tariff  to  the  same  rate  as  the  Mexicans, 
and  therefore,  lessen  the  buren  on  the 
people  of  America,  as  far  as  trying  to 
balance  our  budget. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  this  is  a 
proposal  that  my  friend  is  offering,  it 
is  something  which  I  think  would  be 
very  narrow-minded,  because  we  have 
got  to  recognize  that  the  unification 
which  is  taking  place  amongst  our 
friends  in  the  Far  East,  including  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  Korea,  is  something 
which  creates  a  tremendous  threat. 
Yes;  a  threat  to  the  United  States  if  we 
do  not  unite  with  the  Americas  to  deal 
specifically  with  this. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  find  that  argument 
fascinating.  I  think  I  heard  an  echo  or 
replay,  if  there  had  been  recording  de- 
vices in  the  1930's  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  arguments  made  by 
members  of  my  party  to  pass  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  probably  the 
most  disastrous  piece  of  legislation 
passed  in  this  century,  that  changed 
what  probably  would  have  been  a  deep 
recession  into  the  great  depression  we 
had  in  the  country.  The  argument  was 
that  we  must  have  the  revenues  be- 
cause we  have  a  deficit  in  the  country, 
and  jacked  our  tariffs  up  by  as  much  as 
100  percent,  and  this  of  course  led  to  a 
total  collapse  of  world  trade,  instanta- 
neous retaliation  from  countries 
around  the  world  against  the  United 
States,  a  total  collapse  of  the  world 
trade,  and  the  worst  depression  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

What  the  gentleman  is  arguing  is  to 
stop  trade,  saying  we  should  not  trade 
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with  other  countries,  stop  trading  with 
other  countries. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  my 
friend  would  like  to  respond,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  For 
starters,  the  gentleman  is  advocating 
doing  away  with  a  4-percent  tariff  that 
we  are  collecting  now. 

My  question  is,  with  a  Nation  that  is 
already  running  a  $300  billion  deficit, 
unfortunately  I  think  everyone  in  this 
room  is  probably  preaching  to  the 
choir  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget,  but 
not  passing  one.  We  are  spending  $500 
million  a  day  that  does  not  educate  a 
child,  cure  a  disease,  pave  a  highway, 
or  defend  our  borders. 

D  1930 

So  we  do  not  have  an  excess  of 
money.  If  you  cut  that  4  percent,  do  we 
borrow  more  money  to  make  up  the 
difference  or  do  we  tax  our  fellow 
Americans  even  more  to  make  up  for 
giving  the  folks  south  of  the  border  a 
break? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question,  and  that  is  the  first  time  I 
even  heard  that  argument  raised,  be- 
cause I  think  even  the  opponents  of 
fast  track  or  free  trade  would  acknowl- 
edge that  doing  away  with  the  tariff  is 
not  going  to  be  that  much  of  a  revenue 
problem.  In  fact,  because  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  rise  of  exports  from  the 
United  States,  it  will  actually  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  point  out  while  our  trade- 
weighted  tariff  with  Mexico  is  about  4 
percent,  their  tariff  is  still  about  9  or 
10  percent,  more  than  double  ours.  If 
they  come  down  to  zero,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  do  exports  are  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  their  opportunity  to 
do  exports  to  the  United  States.  So  we 
are  going  to  benefit  more  in  the  short 
term  from  getting  them  to  reduce  their 
exports  to  zero. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  excellent  point, 
recognizing  there  will  be  a  market 
there.  We  have  seen  a  tremendous  in- 
crease that  has  just  been  shown  since 
1986  in  the  market  itself  in  Mexico  for 
United  States  goods  in  that  the  devel- 
opment of  United  States  products  there 
has  seen  80  percent  of  the  purchases 
coming  from  the  United  States. 

So  the  idea  is  that  as  we  increase 
that  export  market,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  we  will  be  enhancing  the  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury  because  we  will 
be  strengthening  the  United  States 
economically,  and  I  think  the  evidence 
of  that  has  been  shown  from  1986  to 
today,  based  on  the  track  record  that 
we  have. 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that  our  tariff 
was  4  percent  and  Mexico's  is  10  per- 
cent to  date.  Does  Mexico  belong  to  our 
GATT  right  now? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Yes,  Mex- 
ico is  a  new  member  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
GATT  to  have  equal  duty,  equal  tariffs 
on  commodities,  moving  in  and  out  of 
countries  and  equal  procedures?  Why 
then  is  Mexico  as  a  member  of  GATT 
today  having  a  6  percent  higher  tariff 
on  our  goods  than  we  are  on  theirs? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield,  as  the  gentle- 
woman knows,  GATT  has  special  provi- 
sions for  different  countries  who  are 
developing  countries,  and  Mexico 
joined  GATT  in  1986.  They  have  a  long 
transition  period  into  GATT,  so  their 
tariffs  remain  higher. 

Under  a  free-trade  agreement,  they 
will  come  down  much  more  rapidly,  so 
we  would  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  goal 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  of  course,  is  not  to  increase, 
but  to  reduce  barriers;  so  members  of 
GATT  clearly  want  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity for  barriers  to  be  reduced. 

May  I  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland,  is  she  a  pro- 
ponent of  proceeding  with  the  GATT 
talks? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  No,  I  am  not,  and  let 
me  tell  the  gentleman  why;  because 
GATT  has  existed  for  some  time  now. 
You  know,  the  only  country  that  be- 
longs to  GATT  that  has  adhered  to  all 
the  rules  and  tariffs  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  only  country 
that  has  adhered  to  all  those  is  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  it,  we 
have  lost  more  jobs  than  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  We  con- 
tinue to  set  a  very  bold  example.  I 
think  that  still  looking  towards  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  and  a  recognition 
that  we  are  today  in  a  global  economy 
is  the  direction  that  we  should  head  in. 
The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  greater 
degree  of  compliance  than  other  na- 
tions does  not  mean  we  can  ignore  it.  If 
you  take  that  strategy  and  put  it  fur- 
ther, some  would  argue  that  we  should 
have  gotten  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  bringing  about  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  resolution  and  the  support  we 
had  there;  so  I  think  that  because  we 
are  the  model  and  because  we  are  com- 
plying with  everything  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  all  of  a  sudden  ignore  it 
and  turn  our  backs  on  improving  the 
economic  opportunity  for  consumers  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world. 


Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  say,  I  think  this  dis- 
cussion is  very  beneficial  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  intensity  has  developed 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  and  continue  to  have  some  res- 
ervations. I  think  they  are  more  about 
what  the  ultimate  product  of  negotia- 
tions may  be  than  whether  or  not  we 
should  go  forward  with  negotiations. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think 
my  friend  makes  an  extraordinarily 
good  point.  I  think  the  fact  this  point 
is  being  made  and  the  fact  that  so 
much  time  is  being  spent  here  in  the 
Congress  talking  about  the  final  prod- 
uct as  opposed  to  just  the  process  itself 
signals  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  clear- 
ly going  to  be  involved  in  talking  with 
and  working  with  our  negotiating 
team. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Indeed,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  President 
has  written  to  each  of  us  and  given  us 
assurances  that  that  will  occur. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  share  very  deeply 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland.  You  know,  we 
are  having  this  vote  now  at  this  time 
not  just  as  it  relates  to  the  Mexican- 
American  free-trade  proposition,  but  to 
extend  negotiations  with  regard  to 
GATT  and  the  GATT  process.  This  is 
necessary  because  GATT  produced  by  a 
deadline  of  last  December  an  agree- 
ment that  the  United  States  could  not 
buy  off  on,  would  not  buy  off  on,  did 
not  buy  off  on.  Much  to  the  relief,  I 
might  say  of  American  agriculture, 
that  the  administration  did  not  accept 
what  GATT  produced  and  indeed  re- 
jected it  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  they 
are  now  here  asking  for  this  authority 
once  again. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  that  works  to 
the  favor  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  rejected  the  un- 
acceptable agreement  last  December 
and  are  here  simply  asking  for  author- 
ity to  negotiate  further  and  to  try  to 
bring  us  an  improved  agreement. 

But  I  want  to  say,  I  still  have  grave 
reservations.  I  have  not  made  an  abso- 
lute commitment  as  to  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  here  on  Thursday,  but  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  are  very,  very  valid  and 
legitimate. 

Now,  we  are  talking  more  here  I 
think  about  nontariff  trade  barriers 
than  we  are  about  tariff  trade  barriers. 
I  think  tariff  trade  barriers  can  rather 
easily  be  negotiated,  but  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  example  of  rice  in 
Japan  where  an  American  rice  proc- 
essor was  showing  his  wares  at  a  Japa- 
nese food  show  and  was  almost  thrown 
in  jail,  arrested  and  charged,  at  least 
ostensibly  charged   with  undermining 
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And  I  think  that  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  utilize  the  scare  tactics  that  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  are  so  far  off 
base. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Arizona  has 
brought  with  him  something  that  I  got 
in  my  mail  today  too,  and  we  should 
probably  drink  a  toast  with.  I  had  this 
package  delivered  today. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  should 
tell  them  what  this  is  about. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  so  that  he  can 
give  an  explanation  of  this  package 
that  says  "Danger  DDT"  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Of  course,  the  piece  of 
paper  says  it  is  really  not  DDT.  This  is 
the  kind  of  scare  tactics  that  I  think 
the  people  on  the  other  side  have  been 
using  to  try  to  convince  people  that 
somehow  agricultural  products  coming 
from  Mexico  are  treated  in  some  dif- 
ferent fashion,  by  suggesting  that  they 
are  using  all  kinds  of  pesticides  and 
other  elements  on  those  products  that 
are  not  permissible  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  the  prod- 
uct is  not  permissible  in  the  United 
States,  it  cannot  be  permissible  on  ag- 
ricultural products  coming  into  the 
United  States.  I  would  point  out  fact 
No.  2:  USDA  does  a  higher  level  of  test- 
ing, that  is,  they  test  with  a  greater 
sample  of  food  products,  agi-icultural 
products  coming  from  overseas,  from 
Mexico,  than  they  do  domestically. 

And  I  would  point  out  the  third  fact, 
that  the  rate  of  violation  or  error  or 
noncompliance  is  lower,  lower  on  the 
agricultural  products  coming  from 
Mexico  than  it  is  from  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  What  they 
have  actually  claimed  in  this  flier  that 
is  attached  to  this  bottle  which  they 
sent  along  with  this  that  says  "DDT" 
on  it.  it  says  that  DDT  will  be  slath- 
ered on  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
we  will  be  eating.  Again,  as  my  friend 
points  out,  if  you  look  at  the  fact  that 
it  is  illegal  here,  it  is  illegal  in  Mexico, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  where 
it  deals  with  malaria,  where  malaria  is 
rampant.  This  is  not  going  to  be  put  on 
here.  But  they  are  using  these  tactics 
to  try  to  convince  people  that  simply 
saying  we  should  sit  down  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  would  all  of  a  sudden  give 
us  fruits  and  vegetables  slathered  with 
DDT.  Again,  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous 
for  people  to  resort  to  these  kinds  of 
scare  tactics  in  trying  to  lobby  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  curi- 


ous. I  am  curious.  Do  not  the  Mexicans 
also  have  laws  against  drugs? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Yes,  the 
Mexicans  have  laws  against  drugs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  I  have 
heard  now  that  they  do  a  wonderful  job 
of  enforcing  the  agricultural  laws  and 
do  a  wonderful  job  of  enforcing  the  pol- 
lution laws.  But,  you  know,  based  on 
their  performance  of  enforcing  the  drug 
laws,  I  would  have  a  little  trouble  be- 
lieving that. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would 
ask  my  friend,  reclaiming  my  time, 
does  the  United  States  of  America  have 
laws  against  the  use  of  illegal  drugs? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  If  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  pose 
that  question  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  I  think 
we  do  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  our 
friends  south  of  the  border.  And  to  re- 
inforce a  point  made  very  well  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  in  the  inter- 
national community  is  that  being  the 
rule  of  law  we  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  law.  We  enforce  the  law, 
whether  it  is  George  Bush  or  someone 
in  Purvis,  MS.  We  do  not  have  that  sort 
of  respect  for  the  law  in  other  nations. 

If  something  goes  on  the  books,  we 
are  going  to  live  by  it.  I  have  not  seen 
that  with  respect  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right  that  histori- 
cally there  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
area  of  drug  enforcement,  environ- 
mental enforcement,  problems  with  ag- 
riculture in  Mexico.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  we  are  seeing  improvements  in  all 
three  areas,  and  there  have  been  dra- 
matic moves.  My  friend  from  Arizona 
and  I  have  served  for  the  past  several 
years  on  the  United  States/Mexico 
Interparliamentary  Conference.  We 
meet  with  our  counterparts  who  serve 
in  the  Congress  and  Mexico. 

The  indications  that  we  have  are 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement, just  as  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  the  environment.  No,  it 
is  not  perfect  and  it  is  not  perfect  in 
the  United  States,  but  because  there 
are  problems  that  exist  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  penalize  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  are  hop- 
ing to  buy  products  and  also  to  im- 
prove the  situation  for  the  consumers 
of  Mexico. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that 
of  all  the  issues  that  one  might  raise, 
that  would  be  the  one,  if  I  were  an  op- 
ponent of  fast  tract  or  free  trade  with 
Mexico,  I  do  not  think  I  would  get  into 
what  a  terrific  job  on  drug  enforcement 
in  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  Mexico.  I 
mean  if  you  want  to  compare  the  two 
countries,  the  number  of  drug  abusers 
in  Mexico  actually  is  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  drug  abusers  in  the  United  States. 
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We  have  got  our  own  problems  with 
drugs. 

My  point,  however,  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  trying  to  make,  my  point 
was  not  that  Mexico  is  doing  such  a 
fantastic  job  in  enforcing  agricultural 
products,  but  we  do  a  good  job  of  it.  We 
do  a  good  job  at  the  border.  We  have  a 
system,  and  it  works.  Mexico,  because 
they  want  to — at  least  those  products 
that  they  want  to  import  into  the 
United  States,  they  know  they  are 
going  to  have  to  comply.  And  the  pro- 
ducers, not  the  government,  the  pro- 
ducers down  there,  knowing  that  they 
are  going  to  be  tested  coming  into  the 
United  States,  do  comply  with  that. 

So  we  do  have  very  good  agricultural 
enforcement.  Mexico  is  not  exactly  the 
only  country  that  we  import  agricul- 
tural products  from.  We  do  this  for 
Chile  with  Chilean  grapes,  we  do  it  for 
products  coming  in  from  all  kinds  of 
countries.  So  we  do  have  a  system,  and 
it  does  work. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman could  enlighten  me.  Who  does 
the  gentleman  really  suppose  is  going 
to  negotiate  this  agreement? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Well,  if 
you  look  at  the  team  of  negotiators 
that  we  have,  it  is  going  to  be  headed 
by  Ambassador  Carla  Hills,  who  has  a 
very  distinguished  record.  She  now 
serves  as  our  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. She  has  served  in  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past.  She  was  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  She  is  a  Californian,  I 
am  proud  to  say. 

She  is  one  who,  as  we  have  all  seen 
on  television,  and  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  have  attended  numerous 
meetings  with  Ambassador  Hills;  she  is 
a  very  topnotch  individual  who  has,  as 
her  top  priority,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  she  sits 
down  to  try  to  reduce  the  barriers  that 
exist. 

We  also  have  met  with  the  negotiator 
on  the  Mexico  side.  Dr.  Hermenio  Blan- 
co, who  is  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
in  Mexico.  My  friend  from  Arizona  and 
I  were  with  him  last  night. 

I  should  say  I  have,  as  I  know  my 
friend  from  Arizona  has,  have  raised 
consistently  the  concerns  that  we  have 
on  this  issue.  He  has  made  a  personal 
commitment  to  me,  as  I  know  he  has 
made  to  my  friend  from  Arizona  and 
others  in  this  House,  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  addressing  our  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  do  not  deny  any- 
thing that  the  gentleman  says  about 
the  good  intentions  and  professional- 
Ism  and  patriotism  of  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  neogitating  this  agree- 
ment, but  I  prefer  not  to  trust  men  or 
women  but  rather  to  trust  the  laws.  I 
think  the  pudding  here  is  going  to  be  in 
the  agreement  that  is  arrived  at  and 


not  in  who  is  negotiating  the  agree- 
ment. 

But  let  me  say  this:  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  because  there  is  a 
perception  problem  out  there  in  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  heard  me  raise  this  question  be- 
fore. 

The  perception  is  that  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Trade  Office  really 
did  not  have  much  to  do  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  with  trade.  They  are  al- 
ways rolled  over  by  State  and  Defense. 
Where  there  is  a  foreign  policy  need,  it 
is  usually  immediate  and  we  clamor  in 
to  accommodate  that  foreign  policy 
need  and  find  a  way  to  dispense  with 
yet  another  American  industry  or  a 
segment  of  it.  I  am  going  to  be  looking 
to  see  if  we  have  adequate  guarantees 
in  whatever  agreement  is  arrived  at 
that  will  preclude  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  the  point  as  to 
why  it  is  important  that  we  move 
ahead  with  fast  track,  because  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  even  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  that  judgment,  to  make 
that  determination  if  we  do  not  allow 
the  negotiating  process  to  move  for- 
ward, because  I  reserve  the  right  to  ex- 
press the  same  concerns  that  my  friend 
from  Missouri  does.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  get  into  a  bad  agreement  that 
ignores  the  concerns  of  Commerce, 
that  ignores  the  concerns  of  Agri- 
culture. The  No.  1  industry  in  my  State 
of  California  is  agriculture.  I  have  sat 
down  with  many  people  in  the  agri- 
culture industry  in  California,  and 
they  have  given  their  concerns  to  me.  I 
have  raised  them  with  our  negotiators. 

I  have  said  if  these  concerns  are  not 
addressed,  I  will  vote  against  the 
agreement.  I  believe  that  people  are 
aware  of  that. 

So  the  gentleman  has  just  made  a 
very  good  case  for  proceeding  with 
fast-track  authority  through  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  am  very  glad  the 
gentleman  is  letting  me  have  a  little 
bit  of  time. 

I  have  listened  to  all  four  of  the  gen- 
tleman for  some  time  now. 

Fast  track  means  what,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Fast  track 
is  a  misnomer.  Fast  track  should  not 
be  called  fast  track. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Fast  track 
simply  means  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is,  under  this  1974  act, 
granted  the  authority  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  our  part- 
ner and  come  back  with  an  agreement 
that  can  either  be  voted  for  or  against. 
That  package,  that  negotiated  agree- 
ment, comes  back  to  the  Congress.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  assuming 
she  is  a  Member  of  that  Congress  that 
will  be  bringing  it  back,  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE],  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Tay- 
lor], and  this  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DREIER]  will  all  have  the  op- 
portunity to,  as  every  other  Member  of 
this  House,  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
agreement. 

D  1950 
We  will  all  have  a  say,  assuming  we 
are  a  Member  of  that  Congress  as  it 
comes  back. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  we  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions or  changes  or  improvemer^  or 
amendments. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is.  the  case  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again.  Do  we  want 
535  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  be  able  to  ensure  that  no 
agreement  will  ever  come  about?  The 
best  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  try  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  without  fast- 
track  authority. 

No  free  trade  agreement  has  been  ne- 
gotiated unless  it  has  been  under  the 
fast-track  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentlewoman  knows 
that  in  the  Canadian  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment negotiations,  that  indeed  Con- 
gress did  have  input.  Indeed  in  the  last 
90  days  of  that  negotiation.  Congress 
basically  on  an  informal  basis  rejected 
it.  Said,  we  are  not  going  to  accept  this 
if  you  do  not  go  back  and  make  some 
changes  to  it,  and  gave  very  specific  in- 
structions about  the  areas  where  we 
needed  to  make  changes.  So  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  its  input 
into  that  agreement  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  got  something  that  was  accept- 
able. 

That  informal  process  goes  on 
throughout  the  negotiation  process. 
Ambassador  Hills,  President  Bush,  the 
administration  knows  that  there  is  no 
sense  negotiating  something  that  is 
satisfactory  to  them  but  is  going  to  be 
rejected  by  218  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  51  Senators.  You 
do  not  have  an  agreement  under  those 
circumstances.  There  has  to  be  this 
constant  communication  with  the  com- 
mittees. 

So  there  is  an  opportunity  for  that  to 
happen,  that  process  to  happen.  No,  it 
does  mean  you  do  not  amend  it.  You  do 
not  bring  it  to  the  floor  and  have 
amendments  at  the  very  end. 

I  would  point  out,  if  I  might  just  fin- 
ish my  point,  on  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  that  is  what  happened.  An 
agreement  that  was  brought  back  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  90  percent  of  it 
was  gutted  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We 
ended  up  with  almost  nothing,  and 
countries  know  that  if  they  do  not  go 
through  this  process  in  the  fast-track 
process,   they  never  know  where  the 
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system,  our  labeling  system  and  the 
handling  of  U.S.  excise  taxes.  And  with 
all  of  these  challenges.  Buy  America 
goes  down  the  tube  under  these  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  only  point  I  could  think  of  is 
I  think  this  is  probably  the  best  thing 
that  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  could 
probably  have  said.  He  is  getting  beat- 
en up  in  Mexico  for  having  given  away 
an  agreement  that  is  terribly  bad  for 
Canada  and  weighted  heavily  in  the 
United  States  favor.  I  am  just  de- 
lighted to  hear  that,  for  I  am  sure 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  is  delighted 
to  hear  that  he  got  such  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  thing. 

I  guess  it  just  points  to  the  fact  that 
everybody  thinks  that  somehow  they 
lost  out  in  this  because  most  of  the 
complaints  on  this  agreement  have  cer- 
tainly been  from  Canada,  not  from  the 
United  States. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  the  processes  that  we  do  for 
settling  these  disputes.  We  have  good 
dispute  mechanisms,  settlement  mech- 
anisms in  there  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  these  things.  Sometimes  they  get 
a  little  complicated  but  we  have  those. 
We  resolve  most  of  those  things  ami- 
cably. 

There  are  always  going  to  be  things 
we  differ  on.  The  bottom  line  is.  we  are 
both  being  enriched  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  more  trade  going  on  between  our 
two  countries  then  we  had  before. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  my  friend  makes  a 
very  good  point. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  just  throw  this  out:  The  process,  we 
have  a  letter  from  the  President  advis- 
ing us  that  Congress  will  be  in  con- 
stant consultation  with  the  nego- 
tiators, as  this  whole  GATT,  Mexican 
free  trade  thing  moves  forward.  I  be- 
lieve that.  I  have  been  to  Geneva  when 
the  old  negotiations  were  going  on,  del- 
egations from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee were  regularly  sent  over  there,  in- 
vited over  there.  And  we  told  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Japanese  and  other  trad- 
ing partners  that  some  of  the  positions 
that  they  were  taking  were  not  flying 
well  back  home,  and  they  would  have 
to  modify  them,  which  they  did  not. 

Consequently,  the  GATT  agreement 
that  fell  through  last  December  was 
never  submitted  to  Congress.  I  cite 
that  as  evidence  that  I  think  we  have 
to  have  a  little  faith  in  the  process, 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE],  if  I  may  say  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley].  that  if  we  do  not  go  forward 
and  negotiate,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
anything  to  talk  about.  I  feel  that  we 
must  go  forward  with  the  process,  even 
though  we  may  not  like  the  end  prod- 
uct, but  we  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Bear  in  mind  this  is  not  a  treaty  that 
only  the  Senate  can  act  upon.  It  is  an 
agreement  that  both  Houses  will  have 
to  vote  upon. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  contribution.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  this 
hour.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I,  like 
my  friend  from  Arizona,  who  has  his 
great  thick  volume  which  he  carries 
around  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  on 
this.  I  had  some  eloquence  that  I  want- 
ed to  share  with  my  colleagues  here  on 
this  issue,  but  I  have  got  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  I  was  not  able  to. 

I  think  that  this  has  been  a  very  in- 
teresting debate.  I  should  say  that  my 
friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Rohrabacher]  has  just  joined  us.  I  sus- 
pect that  we  might  be  able  to  continue 
this  under  another  special  order.  I  do 
not  know  who  else  has  requested  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Long  Beach,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  note  that  histori- 
cally those  countries  that  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  reach  out  and  to 
try  to  establish  new  trading  relation- 
ships with  other  peoples  have  been  the 
countries  that  have  prospered  and  led 
mankind  and  been  the  makers  of 
human  history. 

The  Chinese  at  one  time  in  human 
history  were  far  beyond  anybody  else's 
technology  and  their  social  develop- 
ment, but  they  pulled  in  and  they  be- 
came internally  focused  and  they  were 
protecting  their  sacred  institutions. 

This  type  of  protectionism  led  to 
nothing  but  a  decline  that  changed 
human  history.  The  countries  that 
have  courage,  at  least  enough  to  exam- 
ine the  possibilities,  that  is  all  that 
fast-track  is  talking  about.  That  is  all 
we  are  talking  about  with  our  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico. 

Let  us  examine  the  possibilities  that 
there  may  be  some  benefit  and  see  if  we 
can  reach  a  mutually  beneficial  agree- 
ment. This  is  what  will  propel  mankind 
into  higher  standards  of  living.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  that,  we  are 
indeed  going  to  fall  behind  other  coun- 
tries and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  ex- 
traordinarily eloquent  contribution.  I 
think  it  points  to  the  fact,  where  are 
we  as  a  country  going  to  be  headed  in 
the  future?  Are  we  going  to  try  to 
stand  alone,  50  States  competing  with 
the  emerging  trading  blocks  of  Western 
Europe,  which  are  going  to  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  breadbasket  of  Eu- 
rope. Turkey,  and  the  100-million 
strong  labor  force  and  ultimately  the 
market  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  the  trading  blocks  of  the  Far  East? 
Or  are  we  going  to  try  to  stand  alone 
without  unifying? 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  specifi- 
cally on  that  point,  it  makes  me  think 
very  strongly  of  something  that  the 
President  said  this  morning  at  the 
White  House  to  a  group  of  Members 
that  are  undecided,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  in 
that  group.  As  the  President  pointed 
out,  President  Perez  from  Venezuela 
had  been  in  to  see  him  not  long  before, 
and  the  president  of  Venezuela,  "We 
are  watching  this  vote  with  great  in- 
terest." He  said,  "if  this  is  defeated,  it 
is  not  just  a  blow  to  Mexico  or  to  the 
United  States-Mexico  relationship.  It 
says  everything  about  where  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  going  with  regard  to 
Central  and  Latin  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  finish  my  point, 
I  have  heard  this  from  people  over  and 
over  in  Latin  America.  They  said,  "If 
you  defeat  this,  what  you  are  saying  is 
all  the  rhetoric  you  have  been  preach- 
ing all  these  years  to  Latin  America 
about  privatizing,  opening  up  their 
economies,  political  reform,  is  for 
naught.  It  means  nothing.  It  is  just 
rhetoric.  You  do  not  intend  to  have 
better  trade  relations." 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  an  excellent  point.  If 
one  looks  at  the  March  agreement 
signed  by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  to  create  their  own  free 
bloc,  if  we  ignore  this,  we  are  going  to 
prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  ulti- 
mately take  advantage  of  that  new 
trading  bloc  which  is  developing.  This 
is  expanding  throughout  the  Americas 
today,  and  if  we  attempt  to  stand 
alone,  ignoring  the  movement  of  the 
marketplace,  ignoring  the  movement 
of  the  global  economy,  we  would  be 
hurting  our  workers,  our  consumers, 
and  I  believe  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friends  for 
their  contributions  on  this.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  this  discussion 
under  another  special  order. 


FAST  TRACK  NOT  GOOD  FOR 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaggs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Taylor]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
says  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  conmierce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several 
States. 

The  issue  that  will  be  discussed  on 
Thursday  is  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress wishes  to  give  away  its  constitu- 
tional authority,  whether  this  Con- 
grress  wishes  to  shirk  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  of 
America  should  think  about  this  and 


ask  themselves  how  many  of  them  own 
an  American-made  wristwatch,  an 
American-made  stereo,  an  American- 
made  VCR,  or  an  American-made  fax 
machine?  There  are  none.  There  are 
none  made  here. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  of 
America  96  percent  of  all  the  shipbuild- 
ing was  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  the  past  10  years  we  have  gone  from 
the  world's  greatest  lender  to  the 
world's  greatest  borrower.  Many  of 
those  reasons  are  because  our  money  is 
flowing  overseas. 

In  1964,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
men  to  ever  occupy  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  issue  of 
fair  trade  was  being  brought  up  then, 
and  then  on  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  to  buy  rails  internationally  and 
save  money  on  building  the  Trans- 
continental Railroad,  or  buy  them  do- 
mestically and  help  our  economy,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "If  we  buy  steel  rail 
from  England,  we  have  the  rail,  and 
they  have  the  money;  but  if  we  buy  it 
from  ourselves,  we  have  both  the  rail 
and  the  money." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  tell  us  where 
the  revenues  that  would  be  lost  by  cut- 
ting American  tariffs  would  be  made 
up,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  would  not  be 
through  the  Donald  Trumps  of  Amer- 
ica. It  would  go  to  the  middle  class  and 
lower  class,  as  always.  No  one  can  tell 
me  to  what  benefit  a  house  full  of 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods  would  be. 
if  none  of  us  have  a  job  good  enough  to 
send  our  children  to  college,  or  if  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  look  forward  to 
once  they  graduate. 


SAY  NO  TO  FAST  TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  summa- 
rize some  of  the  points  that  I  was  not 
able  to  get  in  the  previous  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  whole  fast- 
track  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  should  under- 
stand that  the  vote  on  fast  track 
means  that  we  will  fast-track  negotia- 
tions not  only  on  the  Mexican  free- 
trade  agreement,  but  also  on  GATT. 
That  is  very  important. 

Under  the  expanded  GATT,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  is  making  demands 
already.  They  have  already  said  this  is 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  want 
to  end  all  Buy  American  laws,  both 
Federal  and  State;  they  intend  to  end 
all  minority  set-aside  contracts;  they 
intend  to  end  subsidized  water  to  U.S. 
farmers;  they  intend  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees  to  farmers  using 
Federal  land,  and  that  is  throughout 
the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up  in  the  West, 
and  I  know  how  important  the  use  of 
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that  grazing  land  is  to  those  farmers 
out  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Buy  American  has  been 
something  that  many  of  us  have  fought 
for  and  talked  about  on  this  floor  for  a 
long  time.  We  feel  that  having  this  in- 
cluded in  many  of  our  appropriations 
bills  at  least  will  provide  some  employ- 
ment for  Americans,  at  least  will  mean 
the  spending  of  some  Federal  dollars  in 
America,  and  some  of  this  money  then 
will  find  its  way  into  the  various  tax- 
ing arenas  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

Thirty-nine  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  in  the  United  States  goes  to 
taxes,  and  when  we  have  Buy  American 
requirements,  this  means  that  39  per- 
cent of  that  money  will  go  into  the 
various  types  of  taxes.  As  I  said,  these 
include  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
State  treasury,  the  local  treasury,  our 
unemployment  compensation.  Social 
Security,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  So  these 
are  some  important  points  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a  trade 
journal,  at  a  Columbia  Institute  meet- 
ing. Corrado  Pirzio-Biroli,  Deputy  Head 
of  the  EC  Commission's  Delegation  to 
the  United  States,  said  the  question  is 
whether  the  U.S.  Federal  Government 
can  deliver  the  States.  He  said  that 
Buy  American  statutes  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  have  excluded  EC 
companies  from  competing  for  an  esti- 
mated $200  billion  a  year  in  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  tells  me  that  they 
intend  to  challenge  all  Government 
contract  work,  that  all  foreign  con- 
tractors will  be  able  to  come  in  and  bid 
against  American  contractors  in  this 
country,  both  on  a  Federal  and  a  State 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  whether  our 
contractors  are  going  to  be  very  happy 
to  learn  that,  to  be  aware  of  this  kind 
of  competition.  But  they  need  to  know 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  USTR  letter 
from  Julius  Katz  about  the  agreement 
on  government  procurement.  It  states: 

The  Code  commits  central  governments  to 
provide  national  treatment  in  government 
procurement  for  products  and  suppliers  of 
other  signatory  countries.  In  accordance 
with  this  general  commitment  and  other 
terms  of  the  agreement,  signatories  elimi- 
nate any  requirements  which  favor  national 
suppliers  or  products  over  the  suppliers  or 
products  of  other  signatories,  such  as  "Buy 
American"  requirements  in  the  United 
States." 

Once  again,  this  means  that  our  in- 
dustries will  not  have  any  special  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  It  means  that 
the  door  is  wide  open,  construction, 
manufacturing,  et  cetera,  and  Amer- 
ican competition  will  not  have  any 
standing  at  all  that  will  enhance  it  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  our 
standard  of  living  is  much  higher  than 
many  of  those  that  will  be  competing 
against  us,  and  we  know  that,  there- 
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Summary  of  Items  Pertaining — Commission 
OF  THE  European  Communities 
The  attached  items  are  pertinent  to  the  de- 
bate of  the  Fast  Track  authority  for  the 
Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  re- 
newing of  Fast  Track  for  GATT  negotia- 
tions. Included  are: 

BUY  AMERICAN  GIVEN  UP  BY  US 

(1)  USTR  letter  from  Julius  Katz  about  the 
Agreement  on  Government  Procurement  (the 
Code)  for  GATT.  It  states:  "The  Code  com- 
mits central  governments  to  provide  na- 
tional treatment  in  government  procure- 
ment for  products  and  suppliers  of  other  sig- 
natoiy  countries.  In  accordance  with  this 
general  commitment  and  other  terms  of  the 
agreement,  signatories  eliminate  any  re- 
quirements which  favor  national  suppliers  or 
products  over  the  suppliers  or  products  of 
other  signatories,  such  as  "Buy  American" 
requirements  in  the  United  States. 

EC  AFTER  1200  BILLION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 
WORK 

(2)  Trade  Journal— At  Columbia  Institute 
meeting  Corrado  Pirzio— Biroli.  deputy  head 
of  the  EC  Commission's  delegation  to  the 
U.S.  said,  "the  question  is  whether  the  U.S. 
federal  government  can  deliver  the  states. 
He  said  that  "Buy  American"  statutues  at 
the  federal,  state  and  local  level  have  ex- 
cluded EC  companies  from  competing  for  an 
estimate  J200  billion  a  year  In  government 
contracts. 

COMMERCE  CLAUSE  GIVES  FEDERAL  LAW 
SUPREMACY  OVER  THE  STATE  LAW 

Former  Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  insisted  that  fed- 
eral trade  policies  supersede  states'  rights 
under  the  so-called  "commerce  clause"  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution." 

EC  PRIORTTY  TO  EXPAND  GATT  CODE  TO  COVER 

THE  states 

Beverly  Vaughn,  director  for  government 
procurement  at  USTR  said  "that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  GATT  government  procurement 
code  to  include  so-called  subcentral  entities, 
including  U.S.  states,  is  a  very  top  priority 
for  the  EC.  " 

AGRICULTURE 

(3)  Expansion  of  the  expanded  GATT  mak- 
ing agriculture,  the  service  industry  and  pat- 
ents subject  to  international  rules,  which 
supercede  U.S.  national  laws. 

EC  REPORT 

(4)  Problems  of  Doing  Business  With  The 
U.S.  It  Includes: 

A.  Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP). 
This  U.S.  program  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Mid-term  review  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of 
trade  negotiations. 

B.  Marketing  Loans:  the  deadline  for  auto- 
matic triggering  of  marketing  loans  was 
postponed  In  1990,  but  this  remains  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Standstill  Commitment 
reached  at  Punta  del  Este. 

C.  Market  Promotion  Program  (Targeted 
Export  Assistance):  Agricultural  subsidies 
which  are  trade  distorting  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed within  the  Uruguay  Round. 

D.  Deficiency  Payments.  In  the  Uruguay 
Round,  both  the  EC  and  the  U.S.  have  pro- 
posed to  reduce  internal  support  by  means  of 
reductions  in  an  overall  aggregate  measure. 
The  U.S.  does  not  want  to  treat  deficiency 
payments  equally  as  export  subsidies. 

E.  Credit  g:uarantee  and  food  aid  pro- 
grammes: Discussed  Is  Public  Law  480  which 
alms  at  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  Agricultural  sub- 
sidles  are  included  in  the  Uruguay  Round. 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  DISTRICTS  TARGETED 

F.  California  subsidies  on  water:  This  indi- 
rect agricultural  support  for  Irrigation 
places  community  exports  at  a  disadvantage 
vis-a-vis  domestic  U.S.  production. 

FERTILIZER  TARGETED 

G-1.  Double  Price  System— Rock  Phos- 
phate/Fertilizer: Producers  of  rock  phos- 
phate have  an  export  cartel.  European  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  are  forced  to  pay  ex- 
cessively high  prices  for  their  raw  material. 

MOLYBDENUM  TARGETED— AFFECT  AMERICA'S 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

G-2.  Molybdenum:  Superalloys  used  in 
aero-englne  gas  turbines  contain  a  signifi- 
cant amount  (4%)  of  molybdenlum.  The 
cheaper  U.S.  bar  impacts  negatively  on  the 
competitiveness  of  EC  aero-engine  manufac- 
turers. 

U.S.  PROCUREMENT  RESTRICTIONS  NOT  ALLOWED 
UNDER  GATT  THE  STATE  PROVISIONS 

G-3.  Measures  in  areas  covered  by  the 
GATT  Code  negotiations:  The  European 
Community  considers  that  the  following  U.S. 
procurement  restrictions  should  be  elimi- 
nated through  the  current  negotiation  of  the 
extension  of  the  GATT  procurement  Code. 
These  restrictions  are  Implemented  at  State 
level,  or  In  the  so-called  "excluded  sectors", 
or  In  the  procurement  of  services. 

G-4.  State  procurement  restrictions:  The 
following  U.S.  States  impose  Buy  American 
requirements  on  their  procurement: 

Alabama,  California,  Colorado.  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York  and 
New  York  City,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Dakota,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

States  with  5%  price  preference  for  in- 
state suppliers: 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

The  States  continued:  comments  on  esti- 
mated impact:  State  and  local  government 
procurement  represents  70%  of  the  total  U.S. 
procurement.  Federal  funding  to  the  States 
and  local  government  represents  16%  of  the 
annual  expenditures  of  states  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  such  federal  funding  is  usually 
conditioned  by  the  respect  of  the  BAR  man- 
dated by  Congress  (refund  of  money  is  the 
sanction  in  the  procurement  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts/services by  States  or  local  government). 

SMALL  BUSINESS  SET-ASIDE  ABOLISHED  UNDER 
GATT 

Gc2.  Set-aside  for  small  business:  The 
GATT  Code  contains  a  U.S.  reservation  indi- 
cating that  it  does  not  apply  to  small  and 
minority  businesses  set  asides.  According  to 
figures  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
Centre,  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses 
are  currently  obtaining  between  25  and  30 
percent  of  total  Federal  procurement. 

Gc3.  Restrictions  in  the  sectors  of  utilities 
and  public  works:  Listed  is  legrislation  con- 
taining provisions  giving  a  preference  to  U.S. 
suppliers.  The  rules  effectively  exclude  for- 
eign bidders  from  a  sizeable  market.  Annu- 
ally, the  federal  budget  provides  J2  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  capital  construction  funds  through 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

CALIFORNIA  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

(5)  Letter  from  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, California  stating  serious  reservations 
about  the  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement 
and  its  Impact  on  the  Imperial  Valley. 
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Points  To  Consider  in  Voting  for  Past 

Track 
The  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement  and 
the  expanded  GATT  will  be  modeled  after  the 
Canadian  Free  Trade  Agreement  (CFTA). 

Under  the  Canadian  agreement  and/or 
GATT  these  challenges  to  our  laws  have  been 
filed: 

Canada  demands  in  Federal  Court  that  we 
accept  their  asbestos  claiming  our  safety 
standards  are  too  high. 

Canada  notified  the  Energy  Committee  of 
the  Senate  in  April  that  two  proposed  laws 
containing  discriminatory  provisions  against 
Canadian  products.  Tantamount  to  a  line 
item  veto  by  a  foreign  government  over  our 
laws. 

Canada  dumped  subsidized  pork.  However, 
before  the  bi-national  panel  when  the  U.S. 
appealed,  the  board  voted  3-2  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  representatives,  the  Canadians 
claimed  the  subsidy  was  "welfare"  and  con- 
tinue to  dump.  There  is  no  appeal  procedure. 
USDA  meat  inspections  were  found  to  be 
too  rigid  under  the  Agreement  and  down- 
graded requiring  inspection  of  only  1  in  15 
trucks.  Even  when  samples  are  found  to  be 
contaminated,  the  rest  of  the  shipment  is 
not  inspected. 

Under  GATT  rules.  Canada  is  challenging 

our  beer  distribution  system,  our  labeling 

system  and  the  handling  of  U.S.  excise  taxes. 

The  European  Commission  under  expanded 

GATT  demands: 

An  end  to  all  "Buy  American"  laws,  both 
state  and  federal. 
An  end  to  minority  "set  aside"  contracts. 
An  end  to  subsidized  water  to  U.S.  farmers. 
An  Increase  in  grazing  fees  to  farmers 
using  U.S.  land. 

Fast  Track  on  the  Tokyo  Round  of  GATT 
and  Canadian  Free  Trade  put  us  into  this 
mess.  Many  of  the  same  negotiators  will  be 
Involved  in  future  negotiations. 

This  year  the  Canadians  are  harrassing  us 
on  our  domestic  laws.  It  is  proposed  that 
next  year  the  Mexican  parliament  will  get  in 
the  act.  and  after  that,  99  of  the  GATT 
signator  nations  will  jump  on  us.  What  kind 
of  governance  will  the  American  people  have 
after  that?  And  what  kind  of  constitutional 
protections  will  survive? 

Canadian  Embassy. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Chainnan,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Johnston.  I  am  writing  to 
convey  my  government's  view  that  two  pro- 
visions of  S.  141,  the  "National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991",  and  one  provision  of  the 
Gas  Policy  Reform  Bill  (S.  662),  would  vio- 
late the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
under  our  Free  Trade  Agreement  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  Canadian  products. 

Section  7001  of  S.  341  would  require  oil  im- 
porters, but  not  domestic  producers,  to  sup- 
ply petroleum  products  free  of  charge  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Section 
14111(d)  would  restrict  the  uranium  to  be 
used  for  overfeed  to  U.S.  uranium.  Section 
1024  of  the  Gas  Policy  Reform  Bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  competitive  impact  of  natural 
gas  imports  on  U.S  producers  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  regulatory  approval  of  those 
imports.  In  each  case.  Canadian  products 
would  face  discriminatory  treatment  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment obligations  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  view  there  is  no  national  security 
justification  for  measures  which  discrimi- 
nate against  imports  from  Canada. 
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I  would  urge  that  the  Committee  reject 
any  proposal  which  would  damage  our  mutu- 
ally beneficial  and  expanding  trade  in  energy 
products. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.H.  Burney 
Ambassador. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2251 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  2251)  making  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
from  contributions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and/or  interest  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
for  peacekeeping  activities,  and  for 
other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  102-71) 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2251)  "making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  from  contributions  of  foreign 
governments  and/or  interest  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  and  for  other  urgent  needs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  1. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  5.  and  6.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2.  3.  and  7. 
Jamie  L.  Written. 
WIIJ.IAM  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
David  R.  Obey. 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Tom  Bevill. 
John  p.  Murtha. 
Bob  Traxler. 
Julian  c.  Dixon. 
Vic  Fazio. 
W.G.  (BILL)  Hefner. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
John  T.  Myers. 
Clarence  Miller. 
Bill  Young. 
Mickey  Edwards. 
Joe  Skeen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Daniel  K.  Lnou^-e, 
Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 
Patrick  Leaitv, 
Jim  Sasser. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
Tom  Harkin, 
Barbara  a.  Mikulski, 
Harry  Reid, 
Brock  Adams, 
Wyche  Fowler,  Jr., 
J.  Robert  Kerrey, 


Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Jake  Garn, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Bob  Kasten, 
Alfonse  D'Amato. 
Warren  Rudman, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Don  Nickles. 
Phil  Gramm, 
Christopher  S.  Bond, 

SLADE  (jORTON. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2251) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations from  contributions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and/or  interest  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
in  and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  ugent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

NATiniAL  Disasters 
Chapter  m  of  H.R.  2251  requires  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  unfunded  costs  of  programs  to 
offset  the  effect  of  natural  disasters,  includ- 
ing crop  losses,  resulting  from  droughts, 
freezes,  floods,  and  other  catastrophes  within 
10  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
pending  receipt  of  a  budget  request. 

In  response  to  the  reports  accompanying 
H.R.  1281,  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  Act  for  the  consequences  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration, veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  provided  some  limited  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture  crop  losses  that 
have  resulted  from  natural  disasters  during 
1990  and  1991.  Financial  assistance  needs  to 
be  provided  to  those  who  suffered  losses. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  are  aware  of  the 
following  disasters  that  have  been  Presi- 
dentially  declared,  that  have  occurred  since 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  for  which  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  will  be  required: 

October  19,  1990.  Georgia.  Storm&'Hoods. 

October  22.  1990.  South  Carolina,  Storms/ 
floods. 

November  26,  1990,  Washington.  Storms/ 
floods. 

November  28.  1990.  Palau.  Typhoon  Mike. 

December  6.  1990.  Arizona.  Storm&floods. 

December  6.  1990.  Indiana  Storm&floods. 

December  14.  1990.  Micronesia.  Typhoon 
Owen. 

December  24.  1990.  Guam.  Typhoon  Russ. 

January  3.  1991.  Mississippi.  Tornadoes' 
floods. 

January  4.  1991.  Tennessee,  Storms/floods. 

January  4,  1991,  Alabama,  Storm&'floods. 

January  5.  1991,  Indiana,  Storms/floods. 

January    17,    1991,    Micronesia,    Typhoon 
Russ. 
January  29,  1991,  Kentucky.  Storm&'floods. 

February  11.  1991.  California,  Winter  freeze. 
March  5.  1991,  Mississippi.  Storms/floods. 
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March    8.    1991. 
tides. 

March  15.  1991. 

March  21.  1991. 

March  29.  1991. 

April  12.  1991. 

April  19,  1991.  V^ine 

April  23.  1991 

April  29.  1991.  Kknsas, 

May  3.  1991.  Loi  isiana 

May  7,  1991.  OkUhoma, 

We  need  to  mfet 
other  countries. 
needs    of    disastdr 
States  who  desen  e 


DEPARTMENT 
Defense 


( reorgia.  Storms/ floods. 
1  lew  York.  Ice  storm. 
1  ndiana.  Ice  storm. 
I.  Storms/floods. 
Ice  jann/floods. 
Louisiana.  Storms^floods. 
;.  Tornadoes. 
.  Tornadoe&'floods. 
.  Tornadoes, 
humanitarian  needs  in 
mt  we  must  not  forget  the 
victims    in    the    United 
equal  treatment. 
dHAPTER I 

)F  DEFENSE— MILITARY 
C  30PERATI0N  ACCOUNT 


tra:  SFER  I 


N) 


Amendment 
guage  that  provi 
accrued  from 
Defense  Cooperation 
that  amount  to 
ecies. 


OF  FUNDS) 

1:    Restores   House   lan- 

les  $16,000,000  from  interest 

coijtributions  deposited  in  the 

Account  and  transfers 

armed  forces  relief  soci- 


the 


CH.' 


FUNDS  API  'ROPRIATED  ' 


Tl  e 


assist  ince 


Bilateral 

Amendment  N> 
disagreement 
the  House  will 
concur  in  the 
amendment  as  fo 

In  lieu  of  the 
by  said  amendmeht 
CH 
DEPAFVMES 
DEFESSE 

For  a  portion  o. 
Operation  Desert 
emergency 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of 
ed.  for  refugees 
around  Iraq  as  a 
Kuwait,  and  for 
international  dis(ister 
there  is  appropriot^ed 
tion  Account 
any  contributions 
interest  payments 
account,    which 
transfer  by  the 
national  Disaster 
Refugee  Assistanc  ? 
Refugee  and  Mtg\at 
tributions  to 
ties."  as  follows: 

FUNDS 


S2.5 


BILATERA 
l.\TER.\'ATIO, 
(TRj 
For  an  additional 
Disaster    Assista 
available  until  e. 
dition  to  amount 
purposes,   up  to 
priated  under  th 
able  for  the 
expenses  of  the 
opment   m   con 
functions  under 
DEPA 
MlGRATIOS 
(TR  1 

For  an  addition  al 
Refugee  Assistance 
in  addition  to 
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Washington.    Storm&high 


AFTER  n 

TO  THE 
^RESIDENT 
EX:ONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

2:  Reported  in  technical 
managers  on  the  part  of 

offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

^nate  amendment  with  an 
lows: 

flatter  stricken  and  inserted 
,.  insert: 

<  -H AFTER  II 

T  OF  STATE 

(^OOPERATIOS  ACCOUST 

the  expenses  associated  with 
Storm  and  the  provision  of 
pursuant     to     section 
ublic  Law  99-177,  as  amend- 
nd  displaced  persons  in  and 
esult  of  the  recent  invasion  of 
I  eacekeeping  activities  and  for 
assistance  in  the  region, 
from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
_  .000,000.   to  be  derived  from 
of  foreign  governments  and/or 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  such 
shall    be    available    only   for 
S  cretary  of  Defense  to  "Inter- 
Assistance,"  "Migration  and 
"  "United  States  Emergency 
ion  Assistance,"  and  "Con- 
Peacekeeping  Activi- 


Inte  national 


AF  PROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
ECOSOMIC  ASSISTASCE 

AL  Disaster  assist asce 

SSFER  OF  FVSDS) 

amount  for  "International 
ce."    $67,000,000.    to    remain 
:^?ended:  Provided.  That  in  ad- 
otherunse  available  for  such 
$200,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
heading  may  be  made  avail- 
purpose  of  paying  administrative 
A  gency  for  International  Devel- 
with   carrying   out   its 
heading. 
TKfENT  OF  STATE 
4AD  Refugee  Assista.\ce 

.KSFER  of  FUSDS) 

amount  for  "Migration  and 
■  $75,000,000:  Provided.  That 
nts  otherwise  available  for 


n  '.ction 
i  its  I 


ai  lour, 


such  purposes,  up  to  $250,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  made 
available  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  State:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1992. 

U SITED  States  e.vercescy  refugee  and 
Migration  assistance  Fund 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance  Fund".   $68,000,000,   to   remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  are  appropriated 
notwithstanding    the   provisions   contained    in 
section  2(c)(2)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  that  would  limit  the  amount 
of  funds  that  could  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

international  organizations  and 

Conferences 

co.\tributions  to  international 

peacekeeping  activities 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contributions 

to      international      peacekeeping      activities". 

$25,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  September 

30.  1992. 

General  Provisions--Chapter  II 
Sec.  201.  The  authority  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter to  transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  any  other  Act  making 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Sec.  202.  Funds  transferred  or  otherwise  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
that  restricts  assistance  to  particular  countries. 
Sec.  203.  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  for  International  Disaster  Assistance 
and  the  United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 
iMigration  Assistance  Fund  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
under  those  accounts  and  may  also  be  used  to 
replenish  appropriations  accounts  from  which 
assistance  was  provided  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Amounts  obligated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  under  the  authority  of  section  492(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  ceiling  limitation  of  such  section. 

Sec.  205.  The  value  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  authorized  as  of  April  20.  1991,  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  President  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  506(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  counted  against  the  ceil- 
ing limitation  of  such  section. 

Sec.  206.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  may  be  made  available  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section  15(a) 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956. 

SEC.  207.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1991 
(Public  Law  101-513).  under  the  heading  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund."  that  were  allocated  for 
Pakistan  may  be  made  available  for  assistance 
for  another  country  or  purpose  unless  notifica- 
tion is  provided  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
notification  procedures  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
$235,500,000  from  contributions  made  to  the 


Defense  Cooperation  Account  and/or  interest 
on  that  account  to  provide  for  emergency 
disaster,  refugee  and  peacekeeping  assist- 
ance in  the  Persian  Gulf  Region.  The  con- 
ference agreement  will  also  allow  the  fund- 
ing for  the  International  Disaster  Assistance 
Account  and  the  Emergency  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Fund  to  be  used  to  meet 
Persian  Gulf  emergencies  and  other  urgent 
needs  around  the  world. 

The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  be  noti- 
fied fifteen  days  prior  to  any  proposed 
reallocation  of  fiscal  year  1991  ESF  funds  for 
Pakistan,  except  for  emergency  situations 
that  are  otherwise  exempt  from  notification 
under  current  law.  The  conferees  also  agree 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  to  use  funds  appropriated  for  disas- 
ter assistance  in  this  supplemental  prior  to 
using  borrowing  authority  for  disaster  as- 
sistance purposes. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
serts several  provisions  in  a  new  Chapter  IV 
in  the  bill.  The  first  provision,  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration's  Operations 
and  Administration  appropriation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  removes  a  limitation 
on  the  obligation  of  FY  1991  funds  because  of 
a  lack  of  authorization  for  the  export  pro- 
motion program.  The  second  rescinds 
$8,262,000  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation under  Courts  of  Appeals,  District 
Courts  and  other  Judicial  Services,  in  the 
Judiciary.  The  final  provision  appropriates 
$8,000,000  for  the  Defender  Services  appro- 
priation in  the  Judiciary  to  handle  higher 
than  anticipated  payments  for  court  ap- 
pointed panel  attorneys  and  experts.  The 
House  had  no  similar  provisions. 
CHAPTER  V 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  4:  Changes'  a  chapter  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  5  and  6:  Change  section 
numbers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
are  off  budget. 

SEC.  503.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept  burdensharing 
contributions  in  the  form  of  money  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  for  the  costs  of  local  national 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
credited  to  Department  of  Defense  operation 
and  maintenance  appropriations  available  for 
the  salaries  and  benefits  of  such  Korean  na- 
tional employees  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  and  time  period 
as  those  appropriations  to  which  credited:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  later  than  October  31.  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  contributions  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  funding  in  the  conference 
agreement.  All  funds  appropriated  by  H.R. 
2251  are  either  emergency  incremental  costs 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  or 
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are  offset.  Because  of  this  situation,  seques- 
tration should  not  be  triggered.  By  including 
this  language,  the  conferees  want  to  make 
clear  that  sequestration  wil  not  occur. 

PUBLIC  LAW  «o 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  Senate 
language  which  would  have  authorized  the 
use  of  15  percent  of  any  title  of  P.L.  480  funds 
for  purposes  of  title  II  programs.  The  1991 
Appropriations  Act  allows  for  a  10-percent 
transfer. 

The  conferees  have  deferred  action  on  P.L. 
480  pending  receipt  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  Chapter  HI  of  this  Act. 

The  conferees  include  a  general  provision 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
accept  burdensharing  contributions  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  for  the  costs  of  local  Ko- 
rean national  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Conference  Total— With  Comparisons 

Section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended),  requires  a 
comparison  of  the  total  fiscal  year  1991  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority  recommend 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  budget  estimates,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  The  funds  provided 
by  transfer  from  Persian  Gulf  accounts  in 
the  budget  estimate,  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  emergency  incremental  funding  require- 
ments of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  net  of  -$262,000  in  new  budg- 
et authority  which  was  not  requested  nor  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

Jamie  l.  Whitten, 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Neal  Smith, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
David  R.  Obey. 
Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Tom  Bevill. 
John  P.  Murtha. 
Bob  Traxler, 
Julian  C.  Ddcon, 
Vic  Fazio, 
W.G.  (BILL)  Hekner, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
John  T.  Myers, 
Clarence  Miller, 
Bill  Young, 
Mickey  Edwards. 
Joe  Skeen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Daniel  K.  Lnouye. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 

QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 

Patrick  Leahy, 
Jim  Sasser. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers, 
Frank  r.  Lautenberg, 
Tom  Harkin, 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski, 
Harry  Reid. 
Brock  Adams, 
Wyche  Fowler,  Jr., 
J.  Robert  Kerrey. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Jake  Garn, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Bob  Kasten, 
Alfonse  D"Amato, 
Warren  Rudman, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Pete  v.  Domenici. 


Don  Nickles. 
Phil  Gram.m. 
Christopher  S.  Bond. 
Slade  Gorton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Delay,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22,  28,  29  and  on  June  4  and  5. 

Mr.  Weldon.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kolbe,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLARZ)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Clement,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes,  on 
May  22. 

Mr.  PosHARD,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
22. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
4. 
Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Schaeper. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLARZ)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GUARINI. 


Mr.  ANTHONY. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Fuster. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  676.  An  act  to  provide  for  testing  for  the 
use.  in  violation  of  law  or  Federal  regula- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
persons  who  operate  aircraft,  trains,  and 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
On  May  20.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  desigmating 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  transmitting  a  letter 
stating  his  full  support  for  the  President's 
defense  program  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1329.  A  communication  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  letter  urg- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  to  produce 
a  national  defense  authorization  bill  that  re- 
flects America's  real  defense  needs,  in  lieu  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  Civil  Monetary  Penalty 
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Assessments  and 
to  Public  Law  1 
892);  to  the  Comn  i 
ations. 

1332.  A  letter 
Representatives, 
report  of  receipts 
priations  and  oth  t 
uary  1.  1991  through 
to2U.S.C.  104a  ( 
mittee  on  House 
to  be  printed. 

1333.  A  letter 
eral.   General 
ting  a  supplement 
"Military  Bases: 
ses     Supporting: 
Realignments"  ( 
1991 ).  pursuant  to 
2903(d)(5)(B)  (104 
Committees  on 
ment  Operations. 

1334.  A  letter 
cian    Payment 
mitting  a  copy 
on  the  Fee  Updati 
formance 
Public  Law  101 
2176):  jointly,  to 
and  Means  and 

1335.  A  letter 
Treasury 
port  of  the  Boan 
Supplementary 
Fund     pursuant 
1395i(b)(2),    1395t(  I 
mjttees  on  Ways 
Commerce. 


Collections,  1990.  pursuant 
1-410,  section  6  (104  Stat, 
ttee  on  Government  Oper- 


.    the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
•ransmitting  the  quarterly 
and  expenditures  of  appro- 
funds  for  the  period  Jan- 
March  31.  1991.  pursuant 
.  No.  102-87);  to  the  Com- 
,  Ldministration  and  ordered 


l"om  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
Acjounting  Office,  transmit- 
to   the  report  entitled, 
Observations  on  the  Analy- 
Proposed     Closures     and 
<  ^AO'NSIAS-91-224,  May  15, 
Public  Law  101-510,  section 
Stat.  1812);  jointly,  to  the 
A  rmed  Services  and  Govern- 


1  rom  the  Chairman,  Physi- 

rjeview   Commission,    trans- 

the  Commissions  report 

and  Medicare  Volume  Per- 

for   1992.    pursuant   to 

.  section  6102(a)  (103  Stat. 

the  Committees  on  Ways 

and  Commerce. 

rom  the  Secretary  of  the 

the  1991  annual  re- 

of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 

Medical     Insurance     Trust 

to     42     U.S.C.     401(c)(2), 

)(2);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 

and  Means  and  Energy  and 
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2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

reference  to  the  proper 


Committee  of  conference. 

on  House  Concurrent  Res- 

102-69).    Ordered    to    be 


Committee  on  Rules.  House 

F  esolution  waiving  all  points 

;he  conference  report  House 

ution  121.  concurrent  reso- 

e  congressional  budget  for 

for  the  fiscal  year  1991 

the  congressional  budget 

for  the  fiscal  years 

.  and  1996,  and  against  the 

such    conference    report 

Ileferred  to  the  House  Cal- 


t  ae 


IS  95. 


Committee  of  conference, 
on  H.R.  2251  (Rept.  102-71). 


PUBLIC  BILIl,S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

public  bills  and  resolu- 

intJoduced  and  severally  re- 


A^ITHONY   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Mr.    ROHRABACHER.    Mr. 

r.  Vander  Jacjt.  Mrs.  John- 

C4nnecticut.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 

Mr.  H.\YES  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Sawyer.  Mr.  Gunderson, 

AfCASTER,    Mr.    Baker.    Mr. 

Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 

Herger.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 

Mr.   Ravenel.   Mr.    Pack- 


Nr. 


Hr. 


ard,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
oming.  Mr.   Paxon.   Mr.   Doolittle, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  and  Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  2410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  in  order  to  promote  and 
improve   employee   stock   ownership   plans; 
jointly,    to   the   Committees   on   Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  conduct  a  study  of  Baltimore 
Harbor,  MD.  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
analytical    procedures   and    developing    cri- 
teria to  distinguish  types  of  contaminated 
dredged  material  and  of  determining  the  fea- 
sibility  of  decontaminating   such   material 
and  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project  to 
inventory  the  types  of  sediments  in  Balti- 
more Harbor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Markey,   Mr.   EcKART,    Mr.   Cooper. 
Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2412.  A  bill  to  permit  private  remedies 
to  be  used  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940,  to  improve  the 
disclosure  to  customers  of  investment  advis- 
ers under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2413.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent  the 
rule  under  which  the  monthly  premium  for 
individuals  enrolled  under  part  B  of  the  Med- 
icare Program  is  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
monthly  actuarial  rate  for  enroUees  age  65 
and  over,  to  impose  limitations  on  the  rate 
of  increase  in  payment  amounts  for  certain 
items  and  services  under  such  part,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
mcrcG. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2414.  A  bill  to  implement  cerUin  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint 
Tribal  Advisory  Committee  regarding  the 
entitlement  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
and  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  to  addi- 
tional financial  compensation  for  the  taking 
of  reservation  lands  for  the  site  of  the  Garri- 
son Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SIKORSKI): 

H.R.  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  greater  use  of  recycled  paper  for 
mail  matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.R.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  require  individuals 
claiming  deductions  for  interest  on  seller-fi- 
nanced mortgages  to  include  on  the  return 
claiming  such  deductions  the  name,  address, 
and  taxpayer  identification  number  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  interest  is  paid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  2417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  two-tier  program  of 
milk  price  support  to  operate  during  years  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  purchases  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  exceed  4,500,000,000  pounds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  REED: 
H.R.  2418.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  N-acetylsulfanilyl  chlo- 
ride; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   SANGMEISTER   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  McNulty', 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.R.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
air  traffic  controllers  by  offering  controllers 
premium  pay  for  Saturday  work,  by  raising 
the  controller  differential  from  5  to  15  per- 
cent, and  by  eliminating  the  age  limitation 
on  the  voluntary  retirement  of  controllers 
with  20  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2420.  A  bill  to  require  random  drug 
testing  of  Federal  legislative  branch  officers 
and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  2421.  A  bill  to  require  random  drug 
testing  of  Federal  judicial  branch  officers 
and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.    2422.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    to    establish    Federal 
standards   to   ensure    quality    assurance    of 
drug  testing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.   2423.   A   bill   to  establish  a  private, 
nonproft.  tax  exempt  board  to  address  the 
problem   of  negative   campaigning  in   elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  by  promulgating  a 
code  of  fair  campaign  practices  and  by  pro- 
viding arbitration  and  other  dispute  resolu- 
tion services  with  respect  to  such  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  2424.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  natu- 
ral gas  rate  increase  be  subject  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  as  to  whether  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  2425.  A  bill  to  limit  the  closing  or  re- 
location of  functions  at  Department  of  De- 
fense research  and  development  laboratories; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sawtter, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Roth,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Goss,    Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    and    Mr. 
Hamilton): 
H.  Con.  Res.  155.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  profound  regret  of  the  Congress 
regarding  the  assassination  of  Rajiv  Gandhi 
of  India;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lan- 

Tos,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  So- 

LARZ,   Mr.   Gejdenson,    Mr.   Wolpe, 

Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 

Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Engel): 

H.    Con.    Res.    156.    Concurrent   resolution 

concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i 

community  of  Iran;   to  the  Committee   on 

Foreign  Affairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  CONDIT. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dlinois  and  Mr.  Bli- 

LEY. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  194:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  196:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Mazzoll 

H.R.  252:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  DONNELLY. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  RINALDO. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  STARK. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Downey  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  447:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  481:  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  KENNEDY. 

H.R.  606:  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  687:  Mr.  UPTON,  Mr.  McCRERY.  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Kleczka  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  Bonior  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  ROWLAND, 

and  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  DOWNEY,  and  Mr. 
Bonior. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  BRUCE. 

H.R.  875:  Ms.  PELOSI,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Her- 
man, Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Moran.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  BORSKI. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Espy. 
and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  CAMP. 

H.R.  1168:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, and  Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Pursell.  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1257:  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, and  Mr.  Emerson. 


H.R.  1259:  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Riggs. 
H.R.  1269:  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.R.  1288:  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  1344:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr. 

SWETT. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Poshard. 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1391:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mi- 
neta,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1393:  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr. 
DeFazio. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  SANTORUM  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Nagle.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1445:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  1469:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1474:  Mr.  RITTER. 

H.R.  1479:  Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr.  MARTINEZ, 

H.R.  1502:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  1523:  Mr.  ARMEY  and  Mr.  PURSELL. 

H.R.  1579:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Ray,  Mrs. 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Torres,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1662:  Mr.  DYMALLY  and  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1723:  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  DeLauro,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1726:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1750:  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Ms. 
Norton. 

H.R.  1751:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1753:  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Nagle,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1768:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
BuNNiNG.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  1834:  Mr.  RHODES. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Staggers,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2027:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  2081:  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2089:  Mr.  HORTON,  Ms.  NORTON,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2123:  Mr.  ROSE. 

H.R.  2175:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2188:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  2199:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  HANSEN. 

H.R.  2229:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  2230:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Sarpauus.  Mr.  Laughlin,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  MORRISON,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  and  Mr.  Upton. 


H.R.  2258:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2286:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer, Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  2404:  Mr.  WALKER. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Trv^ler,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Borski.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  DooLirrLE,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Dannemey'ER,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie, Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Klug,  Mr.  Parker,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Ms. 
Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Lent,  Ms.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Kostmayer. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  CONorr.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  GON- 
ZALEZ, and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  jontz,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Carpek,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr. 
Sarpalius. 

H.  Con.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, Mr.  MCNULTY',  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr. 
Jontz. 

H.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Berelter,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 
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OFFICER.  Today's 

offered   by   our   guest 

Kilbride,  of  Capitol 

Baptist   Church    in 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  25,  1991) 

Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 


rest  upon  their  fami- 

those    separated    by 

any,  sadly,  separated 

misunderstanding,    breakdown,    or 

heal.   I  pray,   those 

sad,  or  lonely,  disillu- 


and 


rise  above  personal 

good  business  for  this 

And   I   pray   that   on 

f  accounting  none  shall 
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things  in  the  name  of 
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PRESi:  )ING 


OFFICER.     The 

read  a  communication 

from  the  President  pro 


The 
clerk  will  plea^t 
to  the  Senate 
tempore  [Mr.  BifRD] 

The  assistan    legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  le  tter 

U.S.  Senate, 

PufcSIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Wa  -hington.  DC.  May  21, 1991. 


ons  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 

es  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 

John  B.  Breaux.  a 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under    the    previous 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


order,    the 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  3,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

( 1 )  Boren  amendment  No.  242,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Dodd  amendment  No.  246  (to  amend- 
ment No.  242).  to  apply  uniform  honoraria 
and  income  limitations  for  Congress,  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(3)  McConnell  amendment  No.  247  (to 
amendment  No.  242),  to  provide  for  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  rulings  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  and  amendments 
made  thereto. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  use  as  much  of 
my  leader  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  the  Senate  has  resumed  con- 
sideration of  S.  3,  the  campaign  finance 
reform  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  Dodd"s  amendment.  No. 
246,  is  the  pending  business.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Ste- 
vens intends  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  Dodd  amendment.  I 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  to  dispose  of 
that  amendment  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  also  advised  that  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  intends  to  proceed  with  an 
amendment  regarding  unearned  income 


upon  disposition  of  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment. 

In  our  discussions  prior  to  recess  last 
week,  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  my- 
self and  others  talked  about  a  ten- 
tative schedule  under  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
offer  a  major  amendment  to  be  debated 
this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
still  reach  that  point.  I  understand 
there  will  be  several  other  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

I  want  to  repeat  today  what  I  have 
now  said  publicly  on  several  occasions; 
that  we  will  begin  the  recess  at  such 
time  as  we  complete  action  on  the 
pending  bill,  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report,  and  the  fast-track  legis- 
lation. I  anticipate  that  the  House  will 
be  acting  on  the  budget  conference  re- 
port either  later  today  or  tomorrow 
and  I  have  already  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  It 
is  my  intention  to  bring  that  to  the 
Senate  floor  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if 
it  requires  temporarily  laying  aside  the 
pending  bill  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  budget  process  go  for- 
ward. That  has  a  time  limitation  of  10 
hours.  I  hope  we  can  reduce  that  time 
and  get  it  done  promptly. 

The  fast-track  legislation  has  a  time 
limitation  of  20  hours.  I  hope  we  can 
agree  to  reduce  that  time  and  dispose 
of  that  promptly. 

I  may  be.  as  I  often  am.  overly  opti- 
mistic, but  I  retain  the  fond  hope  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  all  of  these 
measures  by  some  time  late  Thursday, 
so  that  the  Memorial  Day  recess  can 
begin  at  that  time  and  Senators  can  re- 
turn to  their  home  States  to  partici- 
pate in  Memorial  Day  activities.  If  I 
am  again  proven  to  have  been  overly 
optimistic,  as  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
why.  then,  we  will  remain  here  on  Fri- 
day for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete action  on  these  measures.  But  I 
hope  that  will  not  be  necessary  and 
that  we  can  proceed  with  dispatch  on 
these  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  understand  now 
pending  before  us  is  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform  Act  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


•  T  his  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  prohibit 
the  receipt  of  honoraria  by  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. I  am  a  consponsor  of  the  Dodd 
bill  and  have  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation, S.  56. 

Senators  are  public  servants  and 
should  be  paid  by  the  public,  not  by 
special  interests.  Speaking  before 
groups  should  be  considered  part  of  our 
official  duties,  not  a  means  of  enhanc- 
ing our  income.  While  the  cost  of  living 
in  Washington,  DC,  is  very  high  and 
many  Senators  incur  the  expense  of 
maintaining  residences  both  in  their 
home  State  and  here  in  the  Capital,  I 
believe  it  compromises  the  integrity  of 
this  institution  to  supplement  our  in- 
come through  honoraria. 

Under  current  Senate  rules,  as  we  all 
know,  Senators  may  accept  $23,568  in 
honoraria  in  addition  to  their  $101,400 
salary.  The  honoraria  limit  is  not 
much  higher  than  the  national  income 
median  for  an  American  family.  In  this 
time,  when  many  Americans  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  I  be- 
lieve the  practice  of  Senators  receiving 
honoraria  reflects  poorly  on  this  insti- 
tution. 

When  corporations  and  special  inter- 
ests are  allowed  to  pay  large  amounts 
of  money  to  hear  Senators  speak,  a 
great  potential  for  conflict  of  interest 
arises.  Speaking  to  groups,  whether  to 
interest  groups,  to  town  halls,  or  to 
schoolchildren,  is  a  part  of  our  respon- 
sibility as  Senators.  The  groups  I  ad- 
dress have  already  paid  me  because 
they  pay  my  salary  through  their 
taxes;  they  should  not  have  to  pay  me 
again. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  never  accept- 
ed honoraria.  I  believe  it  is  fundamen- 
tally in  conflict  with  our  public  duty 
and  service.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  which  I  think  is 
the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do.  I  real- 
ize we  have  a  problem  in  this  body  with 
many  Members  who  must  supplement 
income  and  that  we  have  to  address  the 
problem  of  salary  income. 

I  understand  also  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  later,  perhaps  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  banning 
unearned  income,  income  from  invest- 
ments of  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly of  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  that, 
having  that  kind  of  income.  I  think 
there  is  a  distinct  difference,  however, 
between  honorarium  that  is  paid  by 
special  interest  groups  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  particularly  a  Senator,  to  go 
and  speak  and  an  investment  made  by 
a  Senator  and  his  wife  which  returns 
some  interest  or  some  income  on  that 
investment.  To  me,  it  is  very  clear  that 
one  depicts  or  leaves  the  strong  image 
of  seeking  favors  and  seeking  income 
from  special  interests,  where  another 
one  derives  from  the  fact  that  an  in- 
vestment has  been  made. 


When  an  honorarium  is  paid  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  there  is  no  risk 
involved.  It  is  not,  yes,  you  may  get  it 
or,  no,  you  may  not.  When  you  are 
asked  to  speak,  you  ask  for  the  hono- 
rarium or  the  honorarium  is  offered. 
There  is  no  risk  on  your  part  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  get  the  hono- 
rarium based  on  the  speech.  But  in  the 
area  of  investment,  some  people  make 
investments  that  do  not  pay  any  divi- 
dends or  income  and  some  do.  To 
equate  these  two,  to  me,  is  fallacy  and 
not  good  common  sense.  So  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  Dodd  amendment 
and  reject  the  amendment  dealing  with 
unearned  income.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

A.ME.NDMENT  NO.  246 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  Dodd,  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  continued  leadership 
on  the  issue  of  honoraria.  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment  he  offers  today — ais  we 
did  when  we  considered  campaign  re- 
form legislation  last  year— we  will 
take  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  re- 
moving a  cloud  over  the  Senate.  I  know 
that  honoraria  do  not  buy  votes,  but 
cash  payments  to  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate create  an  aura  in  which  mistrust 
and  suspicion  can  grow — and  we  can  do 
without  more  of  that. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  consider  how 
we  would  view  a  judicial  nominee  who, 
while  a  sitting  judge,  took  honoraria 
from  parties  in  cases  before  that  judge 
and  then  continued  to  sit  on  those 
cases.  I  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
severe  outcry  against  that  hypo- 
thetical judge.  We  would,  quite  prop- 
erly, view  that  judge  as  having  com- 
promised both  himself  and  his  office  by 
creating  the  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety, even  if  that  judge  did  not  let  the 
honoraria  affect  his  or  her  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we 
are  not  judges.  And  I  understand  that 
as  elected  political  officeholders,  in  the 
absence  of  full  public  financing,  we 
must  continue  to  solicit  and  collect 
funds  in  order  to  run  for  office.  But  un- 
like political  campaign  contributions, 
honoraria  up  to  $27,337  go  directly  into 
a  Member's  pocket.  It  is  a  form  of  pri- 
vate financing  of  a  Senator's  personal 
expenses.  We  should  not  receive  private 
remuneration  while  we  are  public  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  debate 
over  campaign  reform  has  centered  on 
the  relative  merits  of  spending  caps, 
public  and  private  financing  of  elec- 
tions. Regardless  of  how  we  feel  on 
these  issues,  I  believe  we  can  all  agree 
that  Senators'  salaries  should  not  be 
paid  by  lobbyists  and  interest  groups. 
The  time  has  come  to  buttress  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  this  body 
by  enacting  a  ban  on  Senate  honoraria. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  yields  the  floor. 


The  absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business  for  up  to  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  is  recognized. 


THE  EDUCATION  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  ago  I  thought  partisan  politics 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  meaningful 
progress  in  education  reform.  It  seemed 
that  the  President's  education  reform 
proposal  was  on  a  collision  course  with 
the  Democrats"  bill,  S.  2. 

Just  1  day  before  President  Bush  was 
to  announce  his  education  plan,  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  approved  a 
hastily  written  S.  2  which  more  than 
doubled  the  authorized  spending 
amount  and  added  several  new  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  had  not  been  re- 
viewed by  committee  Republicans. 
Every  Republican  on  the  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  Committee  voted 
against  S.  2  after  an  attempt  failed  to 
take  out  the  provisions  that  were  the 
most  controversial. 

When  the  President  outlined  his  edu- 
cation proposal  the  following  day 
Democrats  greeted  it  with  skepticism 
and  even  some  very  sharp  criticism. 
But  as  word  of  America  2000  spread 
around  the  Nation,  the  plan  was  ap- 
plauded by  education  and  community 
leaders  and  many  parents  and  teachers 
as  well.  The  strategy  was  described  by 
many  of  them  as  being  far-reaching 
and  innovative  because  it  tackled 
school  reform  head  on  by  providing  a 
foundation  for  real  improvement. 

Today  I  am  more  optimistic  about 
possible  bipartisan  cooperation.  Skep- 
ticism and  criticism  about  the  Presi- 
dent's education  strategy  have  since 
given  way  to  a  willingness  among 
many  Democratic  leaders  to  give  it  a 
chance. 

The  majority  leader  agreed  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  S.  2  in  order  to 
give  the  President  time  to  develop  the 
legislative  proposals  to  implement  his 
program.  S.  2  and  the  President's  strat- 
egy have  much  in  common.  Both  bills 
contain  provisions  that  would  call  for  a 
heightened  Federal  role  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  policy,  favor 
Government-financed  experiments  in 
education  reform,  place  an  emphasis  on 
innovation  and  technology  in  the  class- 
room, make  literacy  and  adult  edu- 
cation a  priority,  make  schools  more 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  248  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  246 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  amendment  effective 

on  the  date  on  which  the  rate  of  pay  of 

Members  of  the  Senate  becomes  equal  to 

the  rate  of  pay  of  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  248  to 
amendment  No.  246. 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "January  1,  1992." 
and  Insert  "the  date  on  which  the  rate  of  pay 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  becomes  equal  to 
the  rate  of  pay  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  changes  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Dodd  amendment.  I 
believe  the  time  has  passed  when  we 
should  argue  in  favor  of  perpetuating 
far  into  the  future  the  concept  of  hono- 
raria. But  Senator  Dodd's  amendment 
will  effect  an  absolute  reduction  in  in- 
come for  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
over  $23,000. 

I  have  raised  the  subject  of  pay 
equalization  with  the  private  sector  as 
far  a.s  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  is 
concerned,  and  I  have  been  criticized 
for  that  in  all  quarters.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
those  who  come  after  us.  Because  of 
the  generosity  of  one  of  my  relatives  in 
supplementing  my  financial  base,  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  for  me  now  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  young  Senator  here 
with  five  children.  Eventually  I  put 
five  children  through  college — God 
knows  how,  but  it  was  achieved — on  a 
Senate  income. 

Today  the  Senate  pay  is  even  further 
out  of  line  with  the  private  sector  than 
it  was  because  we  have  not  adopted  the 
pay  schedule  that  was  approved  by  the 
House.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  reject  the  concept  of  the 
Dodd  amendment.  The  honoraria  criti- 
cism increases  each  year,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that,  as  we  get  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  more  and  more  complicated 
circumstances  in  our  country,  the  time 
that  a  Senator  spends  in  pursuing 
honoraria  to  supplement  income  does 
really  detract  from  the  time  that  we 
have  to  think  out  the  courses  that  we 
would  recommend  to  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  these  various  problems. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  under 
the  existing  law,  honoraria  will  decline 
each  year  as  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. We  are  tied  to  a  COLA  in- 
crease, so,  in  effect,  we  are  saying  we 
are  phasing  out  our  honoraria  with  in- 
flation. But  I  do  not  think  that  phase- 
out  should  be  linked  to  inflation.  I 
think  it  should  be  linked  to  having  an 
equal  base  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Last  year  I  decried  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  was  going  to  accept  a  policy 
which  left  us  in  the  position  of  getting 
ever  decreasing  pay  as  compared  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  did 
adopt  a  new  pay  schedule,  and  that  pay 
schedule  is  tied  to  inflation.  We  have 
adopted  a  pay  schedule,  but  it  decel- 
erates with  inflation  because  it  auto- 
m.atically  phases  out  honoraria.  So  the 
difference  between  the  total  income  of 
a  Senator  and  the  total  income  of  a 
House  Member  is  accentuated  every 
year  with  the  inflationary  spiral. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  total  sub- 
ject of  pay  equalization  now.  My  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  say  that  the  Dodd 
amendment,  which  I  will  support  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  should  reflect 
a  change  and  a  commitment  of  the 
Senate  to  abandon  honoraria  at  such 
time  as  we  bring  about  equality  of  pay 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  a  controversial  amendment,  I 
understand.  But  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  give  to  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  initiative  of  Senator  Dodd. 

I  was  informed  some  time  ago  that 
my  friend  would  offer  this  amendment 
to  deal  with  honoraria,  and  I  said  at 
the  time  that,  although  in  the  past  I 
have  opposed  it,  I  would  not  oppose 
this  initiative.  It  will  provide,  inciden- 
tally, uniform  honoraria  and  income 
limitations  for  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  but  it  does  not  provide  uniform 
salary  and  other  benefits  for  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  My  amendment  would 
do  that  by  saying  that  his  amendment 
would  become  effective  when  the  Con- 
gress takes  the  other  step  of  equalizing 
the  pay  and  benefits  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  And  I  hope  that  there  is  an 
agreement  here  in  the  Senate  on  this 
concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  off  by  talk- 
ing about  the  new  people  who  will 
come  to  the  Senate  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  continue  this  concept  of 
disparity  between  the  income  levels  of 
the  Senate  and  House  without  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  Senate  in  the  future. 
We  should  not  become  a  body  of 
multimillionaires.  We  should  not  be- 
come a  body  of  people  who  tell  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  coming  to 
the  Senate  in  the  future  that,  when 
they  do,  they  will  have  to  accept  a  pay 
level  less  than  that  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  I  said,  I  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  defended  honoraria.  I  do  believe 
there  is  a  basic  concept  in  our  history, 
that  of  the  Chatauqua  circuit  concept, 
under  which  those  involved  in  the  po- 
litical sphere  went  from  city  to  city 
and  addressed  the  populace  and  an- 
swered their  questions.  In  terms  of 
commitment  to  receive  pay  for  those 
appearances,  that  is  represented  by  the 
honoraria  concept. 
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I  still  believe  there  axe  others  where 
honoraria  makes  eminent  sense,  where 
a  Senator  takes  it  upon  himself  on  his 
own  time  to  address  national  organiza- 
tions, to  go  before  groups  that  are  not 
his  constituents  and  answer  questions 
concerning  the  trends  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  But 
the  chorus  of  those  who  try  to  detract 
from  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  seek 
constantly  to  deride  the  Senate  have 
zeroed  in  on  honoraria  to  the  extent 
now  that  I  do  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  put  that  subject  behind  us,  but 
only,  only  if  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  come  into  effect  when  we 
equalize  the  pay  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  who  I  consider  to  be  one  of  my 
close  friends  in  this  body.  The  points 
he  makes  are  extremely  worthwhile.  It 
is  an  outrage  in  many  ways  that  we 
have  disparate  salaries  for  these  two 
bodies,  the  other  body  and  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  defies  logic  in  the  sense,  for 
that  reason  and  no  other,  to  have  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  serving  in  these 
two  Chambers  being  paid  salaries  of 
some  substantial  difference. 

On  his  point  regarding  the  makeup  of 
this  body  and  those  who  are  able  to 
seek  office  and  hold  office,  there  is,  in 
a  sense — and  I  offered  the  amendment 
on  this  particular  legislative  proposal 
because  there  is — a  correlation  here, 
not  only  in  terms  of  those  who  can 
serve  but  those  who  can  actually  seek 
this  office  considering  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  dollars  that  need  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  run  a  viable  cam- 
paign for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And  then,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  able  to  do  that,  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  stay  here,  I  realize 
in  the  eyes  of  many  people  in  this 
country,  if  not  most,  it  is  a  difficult 
concept  to  understand,  but  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  entirely  correct  when 
you  start  to  consider  living  in  two 
places,  maintaining  two  residences, 
whether  it  is  rent  or  home  ownership, 
and  all  of  the  costs  associated  with 
that,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
And  there  is  the  danger  on  both  counts, 
both  in  terms  of  what  you  have  to  raise 
and  what  you  have  to  have  personally 
in  order  to  get  this,  and  then,  having 
arrived  here,  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
stay  here  and  be  able  to  maintain  a 
family. 

So  on  his  points  on  that,  he  has  no 
argument  whatsoever  from  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  totally  agree  with 
him.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  and  unfor- 
tunate that  over  a  year  ago  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  address  this  issue  and 
failed  to  do  so  in  this  body.  I  think  all 
of  us,  if  not  most  of  us,  lament  the  fact 
we  did  not  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity and  deal  with  the  issue  at 
that  particular  time.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  that  did  not  occur,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  there 


were  not  the  votes  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time  to  support  the  proposition 
which  was  endorsed  and  supported  by 
the  other  body. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  having  expressed  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  concept  embodied  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
there  is  a  distinction  here  that  has  to 
be  drawn  and  that  is  that  even  though 
one  can  make  a  very  good  case  that  the 
remuneration  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  ought  to  be  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  House,  the  issue  of  honoraria  is 
a  separate  matter,  in  the  sense  that  it 
still  perpetuates  a  system  only  allowed 
in  this  particular  Chamber  wherein 
Members  are  allowed  to  supplement 
their  salaries  by  seeking  outside 
sources,  primarily  through  speaking 
fees. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  mentioned 
the  rich  tradition  of  the  Chautauqua 
circuit.  That  certainly  is  a  very  viable 
and  worthwhile  way  in  which  Members 
who  serve  in  the  public  sector  are  able 
to  express  their  views  and  engage  in 
public  debate  of  the  weighty  matters 
before  the  Federal  Government.  What  I 
do  not  think  was  probably  envisioned 
was  that  you  might  receive  as  much  as 
$2,000  for  appearing  on  that  Chautau- 
qua circuit. 

Years  ago,  of  course.  Members  of 
Congress  were  allowed  to  maintain 
their  active  private  lives  in  addition  to 
serving  as  Members  of  Congress.  Over 
the  years  we  have  seen  that  change  to 
a  point  in  which  today,  as  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  U.S.  Senators,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  are  the  only 
Federal  officials  who  are  allowed  to 
supplement  their  salaries  through  the 
use  of  speaking  fees  to  private  organi- 
zations. That,  in  my  view,  while  it  has 
not  been  abused  to  the  extent  where 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  where 
people  have  actually  in  some  way  vio- 
lated their  public  trust,  it  is  the  per- 
ception of  that  more  than  anything 
else,  and  regrettably,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  people  who  serve  in  public  life, 
perceptions  can  be  more  devastating 
than  the  reality  and  the  perception  is 
that  Members  of  the  Congress,  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  are  engaging  in 
a  practice  which  brings  to  their  level  of 
debate  and  to  their  public  responsibil- 
ities a  greater  degree  of  access  and  in- 
fluence as  a  result  of  accepting  these 
fees  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

So  while  there  is  a  nexus,  a  clear 
nexus  in  terms  of  compensation,  there 
is  a  separate  issue  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  that  is  whether  or  not,  as 
a  separate  matter.  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  ought  to  be  paid  from  sources 
other  than  the  Public  Treasury.  It  is 
this  Senator's  view  that  that  ought  not 
to  be  the  case,  except  in  some  identifi- 
able areas,  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  discussed  yesterday, 
for  instance,  in  literary  publications, 
that  in  those  areas  I  feel  clearly  that 


an  exception  ought  to  be  drawn  for  the 
very  reason  the  Senator  identified  the 
Chautauqua  circuit. 

Today  that  is  not  as  possible  to  en- 
gage in  the  travels  of  a  Chautauqua 
circuit,  but  certainly  through  the  use 
of  publications  we  are  able  to  engage  in 
that  debate  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
an  exception  can  be  made  there.  At 
some  point,  I  think  even  that  exception 
may  be  carved  out  on  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question  and  a  comment,  I 
imderstand  what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
but  only  this  past  week  I  agreed  to 
take  on  an  assignment  for  a  Senator 
who  had  accepted  an  honorarium  ap- 
pearance and,  because  of  an  illness  in 
the  family,  was  called  out  of  town. 
That  was  an  appearance  before  a  group 
from  across  the  Nation  that  come  to 
this  town  at  a  time  when  we  were  not 
in  session.  They  had  asked  our  col- 
league to  appear  and  make  a  statement 
on  a  specific  issue  and  answer  ques- 
tions from  some  140  business  people 
from  throughout  the  country. 

I  agreed  to  do  that.  I  found  it  to  be  a 
very  stimulating  event,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  we  did  have  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  Mem- 
bers, and  some  of  the  Members  and  my- 
self. But  that  certainly  is  like  Chau- 
tauqua. Instead  of  having  the  Members 
go  around  the  country,  these  people 
came  here  for  a  meeting  and  they  were 
quite  interested  in  at  least  two  sub- 
jects. They  were  not  specific  in  terms 
of  legislation,  but  they  were  specific  in 
terms  of  their  interest.  I  spent  some 
hour  and  a  half  engaging  them  in  this 
colloquy. 

I  still  see  a  role  for  that  for  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  if  we  totally  do 
away  with  honoraria  we  may  find  out 
that  there  is  a  gap  there  and  it  is  going 
to  be  filled  by  some  of  these  people  who 
think  they  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Senate,  instead  of  by  those  who 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate. 

But  in  any  event,  my  question  to  the 
Senator  is  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  have  a  provision  for  some 
continued  outside  earned  income,  15 
percent.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  dialog  as  to,  what  does  that 
mean?  Does  it  continue  the  stipend?  In 
other  words,  as  I  understand  the  sti- 
pend concept,  if  I  made  a  contract  with 
that  association  to  appear  before  their 
meetings,  whenever  they  come  in  to 
town,  for  an  hour,  and  on  a  yearly  con- 
tract, whatever  it  would  be,  15  percent 
of  my  annual  income,  that  that  stipend 
is  not  within  the  honorarium  concept. 
It  is  a  contract  for  more  than  one  ap- 
pearance and  therefore  it  would  be 
legal  under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  intention?  Does 
he  intend  to  mean  that  stipends  for 
multiple  appearances  is  legal,  but 
honoraria  for  a  single  appearance  is  il- 
legal as  far  as  the  Senator's  conduct  is 
concerned? 
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Will    the    Senator 

President?  I  say  to  the 

is  money  in  the  bank 

going  to  pay  me  back 

right? 
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I  knew  one  Senator  from  the  West 
who  did  not  go  home  for  more  than  12 
years  because  he  would  not  leave  his 
family  here  and  there  is  no  allowance 
for  moving  his  family  back  home  even 
once  a  year.  When  I  take  my  family 
home  to  Alaska,  that  is  not  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  Yet  we  are  Alaskans, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  roots  for 
my  children,  I  have  tried  to  take  them 
home  from  time  to  time. 

That  has  been  financed  in  large  part 
through  the  honorarium  process.  I  have 
been  able  to  augment  my  income  dur- 
ing the  times  I  have  been  here  and  not 
being  involved  in  Senate  business — and 
I  can  never  remember  a  time  when  I 
had  a  conflict  between  a  honorarivun 
and  Senate  business.  Most  of  them  are, 
in  fact,  out  of  town  but  some  of  them 
are  here.  I  would  say  also,  parentheti- 
cally, I  have  never  accepted  a  hono- 
rarium in  my  own  State.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  proper. 

In  any  event,  the  concept  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  impose  right  now  is  a  ter- 
mination on  January  1  of  next  year  of 
the  ability  to  earn  that  income,  know- 
ing of  the  differential  with  the  pay  of 
Members  of  the  House.  At  the  present 
time,  as  I  said.  Senators'  pay  is  $23,000 
less  than  that  of  Members  of  the 
House. 

There  are  some  Members  here  who 
privately  told  me — I  do  not  know  if 
they  will  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
this — if  the  Senator's  amendment 
passes  they  will  have  to  retire.  They 
could  not  meet  their  current  obliga- 
tions of  maintaining  homes  in  their 
home  State,  maintaining  a  place  to 
live  here,  and  maintaining  the  kind  of 
conduct  that  is  expected  of  them  as 
Senators  and  their  family  obligations 
at  the  same  time,  without  that  $23,000. 
There  are  people  out  there  in  the 
viewing  public  who  are  going  to  send 
me,  again,  thousands  of  letters  saying 
if  you  cannot  do  it  get  out  of  there  and 
I  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  I 
expect  those  kind  of  letters.  But  I 
again  tell  them  now  that  is  not  the  sit- 
uation with  me,  thanks  to  a  deceased 
relative.  But  I  do  tell  my  colleague 
there  are  people  here  who  have  come  to 
me  and  told  me  that. 

What  is  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut going  to  do  about  this  amendment 
in  terms  of  the  timing  of  the  impact  of 
this  pay  reduction  on  those  in  this 
body  who  must  have  it,  according  to 
their  present  circumstances? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  reclaim  my  time  here,  I  was  at- 
tempting to  address  both  of  his  ques- 
tions. The  first  is  the  notion  somehow 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  no 
longer  engage  in  public  debate,  either 
in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  because  there 
is  not  an  honorarium.  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  think  Members  will.  I  think 
they  have  in  the  past.  I  think  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  because  I  think  there 
is  a  heightened  degree  of  public  respon- 
sibility here  in  terms  of  sharing  our 


views  with  others,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  the  carrot  of  $2,000  waiting 
at  the  end  of  that  talk  I  do  not  think 
will  minimize  that.  It  may  in  some  par- 
ticular cases.  That  was  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2,  we  have  left  out  some  ex- 
ceptions here  that  this  Senator  has 
made  in  the  area  of  stipend.  Generally 
stipends  would  be  covered  under  the 
honoraria  ban.  However,  we  have  al- 
lowed at  least  for  some  exceptions 
here.  I  mentioned  one  in  the  case  of  lit- 
erary publications  because  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  value  in  that.  It  can  be 
done  on  a  Senator's  own  time. 

Also  the  possibility  of  teaching, 
which  is  something  that  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  have  done,  at  edu- 
cational institutions. 

It  may  be  at  some  point  even  those 
exceptions  will  run  into  some  dif- 
ficulty. I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about  here. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  kind  of 
behavior  people  normally  engage  in,  in 
these  activities.  Frankly,  it  is  this  no- 
tion somehow  that  if  you  just  show  up 
someplace  you  can  collect  a  couple  of 
grand,  and  that  frankly  goes  on.  He 
knows  it,  I  know  it.  everyone  else 
knows  it  here. 

I  regrret  deeply  we  have  not  achieved 
parity  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  terms  of  salary.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter this  body  will  have  to  come  to 
terms  with.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  separate  issue.  The  issue  here  before 
us  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
perpetuate  and  continue  a  process 
which  has  created  untold  bad  percep- 
tions, in  my  view,  for  this  institution. 
It  is  the  only  place  left  in  the  Federal 
Government  where  you  can  engage  in 
that  behavior. 

I  regret  deeply  others  may  find  it 
necessary  under  these  circumstances  to 
retire  and  not  seek  reelection.  I  hope 
that  would  not  be  the  case.  But  this 
has  been  an  age-old  problem.  It  goes 
back  to  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It 
certainly  is  not  going  to  disappear,  ei- 
ther. It  is  a  constant  issue  that  comes 
up  over  how  Members  of  Congress  are 
compensated.  We  are  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  where  we  have  to  vote  on 
that  issue  one  way  or  the  other.  No  one 
else  can  decide  it  for  us.  But  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  another  matter  that 
this  body  is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
terms  with. 

The  issue  now  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  perpetuate  an  honoraria 
system.  What  the  Senator  has  offered 
with  his  amendment  can  be  construed 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways  but  cer- 
tainly I  suggest  what  we  are  voting  on 
here  would  be  a  pay  increase  and  that 
is  what  the  vote  would  have  to  be  read 
as.  At  this  particular  time,  given  the 
climate  of  the  Nation  and  the  reces- 
sion, I  do  not  know  whether  people  are 
going  to  accept  that.  I  think  at  some 
point  we  will  achieve  that  parity.  But 
we   confuse   the   debate   by   confusing 
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that  pay  issue  with  another  issue, 
which  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
allow  and  tolerate  a  system  wherein 
now  a  good  one-fifth  of  a  Member's  sal- 
ary comes  from  special  interest  groups 
on  the  outside — those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  $2,000.  Most  of  our  constituents 
could  not  do  that.  We  know  where  it 
comes  from.  It  comes  from  those  orga- 
nizations, those  associations,  that  have 
the  financial  wherewithal  to  be  able  to 
underwrite  a  speech  or  an  appearance. 

Unfortunately  I  think  that  detracts 
from  our  public  responsibilities.  Others 
can  arrive  at  different  conculsions.  I 
certainly  respect  those  who  have  drawn 
a  different  conclusion  from  all  of  this. 
They  can  certainly  vote  accordingly. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  it  is 
something  most  people  today,  I  think, 
believe  needs  to  be  changed.  I  regret- 
fully urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Alaska  because 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  construe  it  in 
any  other  way  than  being  a  vote  on  a 
pay  increase  at  this  time,  and  urge  the 
amendment  I  offered  yesterday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  an  expected  comment  from  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  regret  my 
friend's  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said  yesterday  when 
he  offered  his  amendment.  He  said: 

This  amendment  is  very  straightforward. 
It  would  conform  the  Senate  rules  on  hono- 
raria and  outside  Income  to  those  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Eth- 
ics Reform  Act  of  1989.  There  will  be  one  ex- 
ception, Mr.  President,  that  I  will  offer  mo- 
mentarily. But,  basically,  it  is  the  same 
proposition  as  included  in  that  legislation. 
As  such,  Mr.  President,  first,  the  amendment 
would  conform  the  Senate  rules  on  honoraria 
and  outside  income  to  those  that  apply  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  pay  raise.  My 
amendment  says  if  you  want  to  con- 
form with  the  House  in  terms  of  the 
House  rules  on  honoraria  and  outside 
income,  you  must  first  comply  with 
the  confirmation  to  the  total  income 
package  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut can  deny  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  will  reduce  the  income  in 
1992  for  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
body  that  currently  relies  upon  the 
$23,000-plus  that  his  amendment  will 
delete  from  their  potential  income  to 
pay  mortgages,  to  pay  school  payments 
for  their  children,  whatever  it  is.  It  is 
in  the  base  now.  It  is  in  their  base  now 
and  the  net  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  renege  on  the  com- 
mitment that  was  made  last  year  when 
the  Senate  did  not  take  the  pay  raise. 
It  decided  to  keep  the  honoraria. 

It  said  to  a  Senator,  if  you  need  addi- 
tional money  to  maintain  yourself 
here,  you  may  continue  the  practice  of 
honoraria  in  the  Senate  and  in  an 
amount  in   excess  of  that  which   the 


House  of  Representatives  has  allowed 
to  itself  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  raised  its  pay.  It  did  it  in 
two  increments,  but  it  hjis  now  raised 
its  pay  considerably  more  than  that  of 
the  Senate. 

A  commitment  was  made  last  year. 
It  was  an  incentive,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  that  bill  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  now 
wants  the  Senate  to  conform  with.  It 
will  renege  on  the  decision  that  was 
made  to  those  Members  of  the  body 
who  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  We  cannot 
live  here  if  you  do  that  to  us — either 
raise  the  pay  or  leave  the  honoraria." 
And  the  decision  was  made  by  the  lead- 
ership, primarily  by  the  majority,  Mi\ 
President,  that  we  will  keep  the  hono- 
raria and  deny  ourselves  the  pay  raise. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  fair  is  fair. 
Again,  I  will  state  from  a  point  of  view 
of  my  situation,  I  do  not  need  that 
money  now,  but  there  was  the  day 
when  it  would  have  made  the  difference 
to  this  Senator  staying  in  Washington. 
I  know  a  great  many  people  here  with 
young  children,  in  particular,  who  are 
in  that  position  who  cannot  stay  here 
with  that  kind  of  an  abrupt  change  in 
their  income  picture. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  keep  the  basis  of 
our  decision  last  year.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  state  categorically  that  we 
will  keep  the  honoraria  until  we  equal- 
ize pay — and  that  is  all  this  does;  it 
does  not  raise  pay.  It  just  says  this  was 
the  deal  we  made  last  year.  We  will 
keep  honoraria  until  we  raise  our  pay. 
I  think  that  is  fair,  and  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  my  friend  says  this  is  a 
pay-raise  amendment. 

This  Senator  will  raise  that  issue  at 
another  time  in  a  proper  way,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause I  feel  strongly  that  what  we  did 
last  year  was  wrong.  I  said  it  was 
wrong  then  and  I  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection  last  year  when  I  said  it  was 
wrong.  I  think  more  people  ought  to 
stand  up  and  say  what  is  right. 

What  is  right  is  a  Member  who  comes 
to  this  body  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
sufficient  income  base  that  is  not 
something  that  worries  him  or  her  in 
terms  of  meeting  family  obligations, 
taking  into  account  that  many  people 
maintain  two  homes.  Those  of  us  from 
the  West  have  to  maintain  two  homes. 
I  know  there  are  some  Members  from 
the  East  who  can  actually  go  home  and 
do  not  even  have  a  home  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  their  choice.  Particularly 
those  from  the  West  have  to  have  two 
homes.  It  is  a  burden,  and  it  is  a  finan- 
cial burden. 

Some  Members  have  far  beyond  the 
income  that  is  necessary.  I  understand 
some  Members  even  do  not  accept  their 
income  from  the  Government  and  serve 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  their  preroga- 
tive. I  applaud  that  I  think  it  is  a  deci- 
sion tnat  they  are  entitled  to  make. 
But  Senator  Dodd's  amendment  would 
reduce  the  income  of  sitting  Senators, 


income  that  they  relied  on  in  order  to 
sign  agreements  to  purchase  condomin- 
iums or  apartments  or  homes  or  sign 
long-term  leases  here.  There  is  just  no 
reason  to  have  that  kind  of  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  Senate's  concept  of  how 
to  deal  fairly  with  itself  and  its  own 
Members. 

All  I  have  said  is  this  is  not  a  pay- 
raise  amendment.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  it  a  pay-raise  amendment,  I 
will  be  glad  to  introduce  that  subject, 
too,  before  we  are  through.  But  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  merely  doing 
what  he  said  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
he  was  doing. 

My  amendment,  too,  is  a  straight- 
forward amendment.  It  would  simply 
conform  the  Senate  rules  on  honoraria 
and  outside  income  and  earned  income 
with  that  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  covers 
two  of  them  but  not  the  third.  My 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  why  not?  Why  not  be  fair  to 
these  people  who  voted  for  that  bill 
last  year  thinking  that  although  the 
House  is  going  to  receive  more  salary 
from  the  Federal  Government,  they 
were  not  decreased  in  terms  of  their 
current  income  earning  capability  by 
the  bill  that  they  voted  for  last  year? 
This,  if  we  vote  for  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment this  year,  will  reduce  the  poten- 
tial income,  the  actual  income,  really, 
of  Members  who  do  accept  honoraria  by 
an  excess  of  $23,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  nor  I  are  talking 
about  something  the  public  does  not 
know  something  about.  We  report  fully 
our  outside  income,  whether  it  is  from 
honoraria  or  from  earned  income  or 
from  unearned  income. 

We  fully  disclose  the  basis  of  our  in- 
come picture,  and  I  support  that  disclo- 
sure. I  think  particularly  in  honoraria, 
we  have  a  separate  category  for  that.  It 
is  set  forth  in  particular  detail. 

I  think  if  anyone  wants  to  have  that 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  one  printed  in  the  Record  to  show 
how  it  really  does  appear  in  detail  in 
our  disclosure  statements.  There  are 
no  estimates.  It  says  who  precisely 
paid  the  Senator  for  an  appearance, 
precisely  what  the  appearance  was. 
when  it  was.  how  much  was  earned,  and 
whether  there  was  any  transportation 
related  to  it. 

There  have  been  many  political  cam- 
paigns in  which  honoraria  have  been 
raised,  but  to  my  knowledge,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  has  ever  had 
his  future  political  status  in  this  body 
change  because  of  whether  he  decided 
to  accept  honoraria  or  not  to  accept 
honoraria. 

I  do  think,  though,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  that  many  of  the  people  who 
attack  this  body  and  the  integrity  of 
the  body  have  seized  upon  honoraria — 
the  Senator  does  to  a  certain  extent  in 
his  own  statement  criticizes  those  of  us 
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I  said  yesterday  this  is  not  an  amend- 
ment I  relish  offering  because  it  does 
go  to  the  very  nature  of  how  we  are 
compensated  as  Members.  Frankly,  I 
would  prefer  others  might  bring  up  this 
amendment  or  we  might  have  dealt 
with  it  before.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, I  wish  it  had  been  dealt  with  last 
year.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  we  did 
not  deal  with  it  at  that  particular 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  entirely 
correct.  The  problem  was  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  terms  of  the  absence  of 
votes  being  here  at  least  as  we  under- 
stood it  at  the  time.  So  he  will  have  no 
argument  from  this  Senator  on  that 
account  at  all. 

Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  want  to  de- 
prive Members  of  this  body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  serve  here.  That  is 
not  the  issue  at  all. 

These  are  the  most  difficult  issues  to 
raise,  issues  that  go  to  how  we  are 
compensated,  how  we  live  as  Members, 
as  individuals.  But  the  fact  remains,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  just  as 
he  understands  today  the  rationale  for 
saying  to  people  who  come  here,  you 
cannot  continue  to  practice  law  and 
you  cannot  serve  on  boards  of  directors 
and  be  compensated  for  it  because  of 
the  problems  inherent  with  that  par- 
ticular practice — we  understand  that — 
the  very  same  arguments  we  are  rais- 
ing today  about  the  honoraria  issue 
have  been  raised  about  those  particular 
areas. 

Certainly  there  were  those  who 
served  in  this  body  who  practiced  law 
independently  in  recess  periods  or 
times  they  were  not  in  session  who  did 
represent  clients  with  matters  not  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government.  They 
were  honorable  men  and  women  who 
served  in  public  life. 

But  I  think  we  understood  there  was 
a  larger  issue  with  which  we  were  deal- 
ing. So  we  understood  the  rationality 
for  excluding  or  prohibiting  those  sorts 
of  activities. 

That  is  the  same  case  here  today.  I 
am  not  going  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  there  are  people 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  dreadful  behav- 
ior because  they  accept  a  $2,000  speak- 
ing fee  and  who  will  also  do  their  work 
here  and  are  exemplary  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  per- 
ception that  one-fifth  of  your  salary  is 
coming  from  outside  special  interests. 

I  happen  to  believe  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  public.  That  ought  to  be 
a  basic  tenet  with  which  we  deal  as  we 
come  here  or  seek  to  come  here.  The 
idea  of  running  for  the  Senate  saying, 
"Well,  I  will  take  four-fifths  of  my  sal- 
ary from  the  public  and  one-fifth  from 
outside  special  interest  groups,"  I  do 
not  think  that  ought  to  be  the  motiva- 
tion. So  I  hope  that  today  we  will  deal 
with  this  as  we  did  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  some  77  to  23  and  ban  this  practice. 


get  about  the  business  of  achieving 
parity  between  the  two  bodies  when  it 
comes  to  salary,  because  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, but  we  ought  not  to  confuse  the 
two  issues  today.  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on 
these  amendments.  I  see  no  reason  for 
us  to  perpetuate  this  debate.  I  think 
the  issues  are  fairly  clear. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  floor.  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to 
wrap  up  the  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  that  is  the  ques- 
tion, the  answer  is  no.  I  hope  other 
Senators  will  be  stimulated  to  come 
over  and  discuss  this.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  come  out  of  the  closet  as  far  as  this 
issue  is  concerned.  Last  year,  we  voted 
on  It  2  hours  after  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor.  There  were  statements  made 
that  I  regret.  I  think  there  are  news- 
paper articles  around  the  country  talk- 
ing about  the  Senate  in  terms  of  saying 
this  is  a  disgrace;  we  have  accepted 
this  honoraria.  I  think  the  honoraria 
concept  was  put  into  effect  to  recog- 
nize what  had  been  done  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  raised  that,  so  let  me  get 
specific.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  if  he  remembers  any  of  the 
Senators  who  practiced  law  while  they 
were  here,  who  had  open  practices.  I  re- 
member one  who  was  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  practicing  here.  He  had  his 
name  on  three  law  firm  doors.  He  was 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  distinguished 
Members.  His  photograph  is  all  over 
this  place. 

It  was  because  of  the  perception 
raised  about  lawyers  practicing  law  by 
the  same  people  who  now  attack  hono- 
raria that  we  did  away  with  the  con- 
cept that  people  could  continue  to 
practice  law  and,  in  their  own  mind,  es- 
tablish an  ethical  basis  for  their  life. 
Those  were  honest,  reputable  lawyers 
and  honest,  reputable  Senators  at  the 
time.  But  because  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple kept  raising  this  question  about 
conflict  of  interest,  conflict  of  interest, 
conflict  of  interest,  we  have  done  away 
with  the  concept  that  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession  can  practice  law. 

As  I  said,  on  the  very  moment  I  be- 
came a  Senator,  I  stopped  practicing 
law.  That  was  because  I  knew  at  the 
time  the  concepts  out  there  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  concepts  that  were  wrong. 
They  were  wrong. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  some  of 
the  former  Members  of  this  body  who 
were  attorneys  and  practiced  law  while 
they  were  here.  Many  of  them  were 
here  at  the  time  when  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  were  actually  a  "citizen 
legislature,"'  as  Senator  Howard  Baker 
used  to  say.  They  came  in  January  and 
went  home  in  June,  and  they  lived  in 
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their  own  communities  and  they  had  a 
life  of  their  own  away  from  the  legisla- 
tive process.  They  were  constantly  in- 
formed on  issues  with  which  they  dealt 
because  of  that  constant  interaction 
with  the  public  from  where  they  came. 
The  doctors  and  the  lawyers  and  the 
veterinarians  did  the  same  thing. 

Now.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator, 
interestingly  enough,  perpetuates  in- 
come for  two  special  classes  of  people: 
people  who  write  books  and  those  who 
teach.  An  interesting  thing,  teachers 
can  go  right  ahead  and  be  professors, 
but  lawyers  could  not  appear  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Which  is  more  important 
to  the  future  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  tell  you  the  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  made  their  ap- 
pearances before  the  Supreme  Court  as- 
sisted the  Supreme  Court  in  reaching 
decisions  that  were  in  the  great  inter- 
est of  this  country. 

The  amendment  of  my  friend  says  it 
is  all  right,  you  can  write  books  and 
take  the  income  from  that,  you  can 
make  appearances  as  a  professor  and 
take  the  income  from  that,  but  if  you 
go  right  across  the  street  and  talk  to  a 
chamber  of  commerce  or  labor  group  or 
group  of  teachers  per  se  and  accept  an 
honorarium  from  their  association,  he 
says,  no,  no.  All  of  these  critics  are 
right,  if  you  do  that,  if  you  appear  be- 
fore a  group  and  get  paid  by  the  single 
appearance — just  think  of  this,  Mr. 
President.  One  appearance  gives  you 
the  appearance  of  being  a  crook.  One 
appearance  of  bringing  disgrace  to  the 
Senate.  But  a  series  of  them  under  a 
stipend  sgreement,  there  is  no  dis- 
credit; a  professorial  stipend,  there  is 
no  discredit. 

We  have  colleagues  who  appear  every 
day,  or  every  week  I  guess  it  is,  on 
radio.  They  get  paid  a  stipend.  This 
does  not  change  that  at  all.  But  if  you 
go  downtown  and  appear  before  a  na- 
tional association,  give  a  speech  on  a 
subject  and  answer  questions  for  an 
hour,  aha,  that  is  bringing  disgrace  on 
the  Senate. 

We  have  let  ourselves  be  painted  into 
the  corner.  Those  people  who  are  crit- 
ics of  the  Senate  ande  not  painting  us 
into  the  corner.  We  are  painting  our- 
selves into  the  corner.  We  painted  our- 
selves into  the  corner  last  year  when 
we  voted  77  to  23  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  did  not  become  law. 
When  it  got  to  conference  someone 
kicked  it  out,  I  guess. 

The  procedure  we  are  trying  to  pass 
now  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  do  what  is 
right.  Instead  of  giving  a  speech.  I 
guess  I  could  write  a  little  book,  al- 
though one  of  my  colleagues  found  this 
is  not  true.  He  wrote  a  little  book  and 
distributed  it.  He  said  I  will  go  down 
and  answer  questions.  By  the  way,  1,000 
of  you  pay  me  $2  for  the  book. 

The  line  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut draws  is  not  a  line  between  black 
and  white. 


And  there  ought  not  to  be  so  many 
lines  drawn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  concept  of  eth- 
ical conduct. 

This  Senator  was  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  for  awhile.  We  did 
not  have  any  of  these  notorious  inves- 
tigations and  whatnot  at  the  time.  We 
had  a  system  of  preventive  medicine.  I 
encouraged  the  staff  to  call  around  and 
say  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
their  staffs,  "If  you  are  planning  to  do 
anything,  anything  you  are  doing,  if 
you  have  any  questions  about  it,  call 
us  and  we  will  give  you  advice  free,  a 
hot  line.  Just  call.  The  cochairman  and 
I  agree.  We  will  answer  questions." 

We  did  not  have  any  of  these  cases 
develop  then,  because  we  did  not  try  to 
draw  lines  in  the  sand  and  say,  "If  you 
do  this  you  are  OK;  if  you  do  not.  if  you 
do  that,  you  are  wrong."  The  Senator's 
amendment  perpetuates  that  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  the  House  did  it  to  them- 
selves, too. 

The  House  hsis  said:  "You  can  take  15 
percent  income  of  your  salary  in  out- 
side earned  income,"  and  then  it  sort 
of  says,  "those  of  you  who  are  lawyers, 
you  cannot  practice.  You  cannot  have 
any  outside  income."  But  if  you  are  a 
veterinarian,  it  is  all  right;  if  you  write 
a  book,  it  is  all  right.  But  if  you  make 
a  public  appearance  before  a  book 
group,  that  is  wrong. 

I  say  the  Senator's  amendment  needs 
some  analysis.  I  wish  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  come  over  here  and 
think  a  little  about  what  we  are  doing. 
The  basis  of  my  amendment  is  if  you 
want  to  say  let  us  conform  to  the 
House  and  the  decision  the  House  made 
on  two-thirds  of  the  package,  then  sim- 
ply say  we  will  conform  when  we  do  the 
complete  package  that  the  House  did. 

And  the  complete  package  was,  in 
fact,  doing  away  with  honoraria  in  ex- 
change for  a  pay  increase.  I  am  not 
saying  let  us  raise  the  pay  right  now.  I 
am  saying  let  us  make  up  our  minds  we 
are  going  to  make  the  commitment  we 
made  la^t  year  that  we  would  not  do 
away  with  honoraria  until  we  did  raise 
the  pay.  That  is  the  understanding,  I 
think,  that  this  Senator  had  of  what 
we  did  last  year. 

If  anyone  wants  to  come  in  and  say 
that  is  not  the  case,  indicate  anywhere 
that  was  the  decision,  I  will  be  glad  to 
debate  that,  too. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  said  yesterday 
he  had  a  series  of  cosponsors.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Record.  There  are  two  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment.  I  would  be 
happy  to  know  who  they  are,  who  has 
joined  in  this  sponsoring  of  a  ban  on 
honoraria  without  keeping  the  com- 
mitment concerning  income  as  far  as 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  agree;  I  stated  at  the  very  begin- 
ning that  the  perception  is  there.  The 
undercurrent,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut calls  it,  is  there  that  somehow 


or  other,  people  who  accept  honoraria 
are  doing  something  wrong.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  with  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Connecticut,  he  almost 
breathes  life  into  the  undercurrent  and 
makes  it  a  roaring  flood,  and  says  that 
those  people  in  the  past  who  accepted 
honoraria  were  wrong. 

I  do  not  think  they  were  wrong.  They 
did  what  was  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  en- 
tirely within  the  ethical  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  accepting  honoraria,  provided  it  is 
duly  reported,  disclosed,  and  totally  on 
the  record,  publicly  reported,  as  to 
what  the  Senator  has  done  in  accepting 
the  honoraria  In  terms  of  travel,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  really  want 
to,  and  I  am  not  filibustering  this.  God 
forbid  I  do  that.  I  do  think  it  is  time  to 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  it,  and 
in  particular,  I  would  not  want  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  matter  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  it  at  our  noon 
lunches  on  Tuesday.  Everyone  knows 
we  meet  for  lunch  on  Tuesday.  I  do  not 
think  some  people  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  to  get  together 
in  our  own  party  conferences  on  Tues- 
day at  lunch  and  to  discuss  issues  like 
this. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  away 
with  honoraria.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  do  away  with  it  today  if  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  the  courage  to  match 
the  House's  pay  and  just  accept  the  de- 
cision. But  for  this  Senator.  I  have  had 
too  many  of  the  people  I  consider  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  my  very  good 
friends  tell  me  that  they  cannot  face 
this  kind  of  a  decision  in  the  time- 
frame the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  to  impose  upon  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  change  that  is  unfortunate. 
But  there  are  still  people  who  come  to 
this  Senate  who  do  not  have  independ- 
ent means  and  who  do  have  a  consider- 
ably different  cost  factor  in  dealing 
with  serving  the  Senate  than  many 
who  live  so  close  to  the  Senate. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  in  the  Chair.  I  am  not  meaning  any 
reference  to  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
either.  It  must  be  convenient,  in  one 
sense,  to  be  able  to  go  across  the  river 
and  be  home,  but  I  am  sure  it  has  other 
drawbacks  as  far  as  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  can  be  in  your  office  the  next 
morning. 

But  it  is  still  a  fact  that  I  think  the 
cost  factor  of  representing  a  State  in 
the  Senate  increases  as  one  goes  West. 
I  can  tell  you  it  increases  as  you  go 
Northwest.  I  would  like  to  make  cer- 
tain that  those  people  who  are  think- 
ing about  attempting  to  run  for  office 
can  look  at  the  Senate  and  say  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  A  young  person  who  is  to- 
tally dependent  upon  earned  income 
right  now  who  looks  at  the  House  and 
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or  let  us  limit  what  people  can  charge 
to  provide  candidate  services,  like  the 
television  people." 

Many  people  have  suggested  requir- 
ing them  to  give  us  time,  or  to  provide 
time  at  even  a  lower  rate.  I  have  never 
thought  that  was  right,  and  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  explore  some  of  those 
concepts. 

Senator  Dodd  said  yesterday  when  he 
proposed  this  amendment  that  he 
thought  this  was  a  good  vehicle  for  this 
discussion,  for  the  discussion  of  hono- 
raria. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  that. 
I  do  have  a  problem  with  the  concept, 
as  the  Senator  said  yesterday,  that  we 
can  strike  a  new  blow  for  our  own  self- 
respect  and  demonstrate  to  our  severe 
critics  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  reform  its  own 
house  and  show  its  reputation  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
How?  By  sneaking  off  and  saying  we 
did  not  mean  to  take  honoraria  after 
all?  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  I  think 
we  ought  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
what  was  the  honoraria  for.  It  was 
there  primarily  to  allow  those  who 
needed  additional  income  to  supple- 
ment their  income  legally,  taking  into 
account  that  there  are  several  areas  of 
income  that  are  perpetuated  when  you 
are  in  the  Senate  without  regard  to 
whether  you  earn  it  or  not. 

I  mention  farm  income  as  one  of 
those  items.  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  farmers.  I  do  not  imply  that, 
but  it  is  just  that  we  recognize  the 
problems  of  some  portions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  want  to  strike  a  blow  for  free- 
dom by  denying  those  people  who  are 
not  farmers,  who  do  not  write  books, 
and  are  not  involved  in  being  profes- 
sors, an  opportunity  to  appear  legiti- 
mately before  groups  that  are  willing 
to  pay  them  for  their  appearance. 

I  say  this  to  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut, that  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  went  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  as  a  Senator  to  discuss  a 
particular  issue.  Members  of  the  Bar 
Association  called  upon  me  as  a  lawyer 
to  make  the  appearance  free,  without 
any  costs,  even  transportation  costs. 
They  brought  out  that,  as  a  Senator,  I 
could  make  an  appearance  before  a  bar 
association  as  a  legitimate  public  ex- 
pense. I  did  that.  When  I  got  out  there, 
I  found  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Government, 
w£is  transported  to  that  meeting  in  a 
private  jet  and  was  getting  520.000  for 
sitting  right  beside  me  and  making  the 
same  statement.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er my  constituents  thought  I  went  out 
in  a  private  jet  and  got  $20,000,  but  I 
tell  you  I  appeared  without  compensa- 
tion and  traveled  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  reality, 
we  ought  to  talk  about  that.  That  is 
the  reality  of  public  life  out  there. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
Senators  who  are  getting  paid  10  times 


the  amount  to  appear  and  talk  about 
the  Senate  process,  based  upon  what 
they  knew  when  they  were  here,  and 
they  have  not  been  here  for  6  or  8 
years. 

Who  is  misleading  the  public?  Are  we 
by  saying  let  us  do  away  with  the 
honoraria,  because  it  is  bad  for  us  to  do 
that?  But  as  soon  as  you  walk  out  the 
door,  you  can  accept  an  unlimited 
amount  from  the  same  groups  to  talk 
about  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  debate  some  of 
these  things.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  succumb  to  those  who  rail  against 
the  Senate  and  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  because  we  are  taking 
honoraria.  We  debated  honoraria  open- 
ly on  this  floor  several  times.  I  helped 
write  some  of  the  prescriptions  that 
are  In  existing  law  as  compromises  to 
meet  objections  which  were  raised  at 
the  time. 

I  think  there  are  still  inequities  in 
this  basic  law,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
at  least  recognize  that.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  total  comparability  with 
the  House,  that  requires  accepting  the 
basis  of  the  House's  decision  on  limit- 
ing honoraria  and  outside  income,  and 
it  was  the  pay  raise.  My  amendment 
does  not  raise  pay.  It  says  we  will  do 
away  with  honoraria  when  we  do  as  the 
House  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Dodd  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  particular  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COSPONSORS,  HONORARIA  BILL 

Senators  Byrd,  Leahy,  DeConcini,  Wirth. 
Lieberman.  Glenn.  Rockefeller,  Robb, 
Adams,  Harkin,  Bryan,  Kerry,  Levin,  Lau- 
tenberg-,  Bingaman.  Reid,  Kassebaum.  San- 
ford,  Wellstone. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league has  raised  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  were  other  co- 
sponsors.  There  are  19  others  in  this 
particular  list.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
say — and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor  before  my  colleague  will  ask  to 
leave — if  an  amendment  is  offered  that 
says  that  the  salaries  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ought  to  be  equal 
at  this  point  and  do  away  with  hono- 
raria, let  that  be  offered,  and  the  Mem- 
bers can  vote  on  it.  I  would  prefer  the 
result  that  we  tried  to  achieve  a  year 
ago.  Unfortunately,  as  I  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  that  did  not 
occur.  I  do  not  believe  that  necessarily 
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precluded  amendments  from  being  of- 
fered that  would  have  decided  to  pro- 
hibit honoraria.  Or  I  suppose  an 
amendment  might  have  been  offered  to 
increase  salaries  without  banning 
honoraria.  The  fact  that  there  was 
some  agreement  reached  years  ago  and 
that  is  how  honoraria — you  know  the 
history  of  honoraria.  Honoraria  began 
because  Members  here  did  not  want  to 
vote  for  pay  increases.  So  the  idea 
came  up  that  we  would  allow  Members 
to  collect  fees  from  the  outside  as  a 
way  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 
People  began  to  realize  that  that  sys- 
tem was  only  working  to  the  detriment 
of  this  body.  That  was  the  original 
idea. 

I  think  we  all  recognized  today,  at 
least  there  seems  to  be  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  idea  that  pay  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
Members  here,  whether  they  be  from 
the  West  or  East,  wherever  they  are 
from,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  here. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  and  others,  I 
think  most  of  the  American  public  will 
have  a  difficult  time  understanding 
why  it  is  that  $100,000  a  year  is  not  ade- 
quate compensation.  I  understand  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but 
the  difficult  problem  he  has  is  that 
most  Americans  are  not  going  to  un- 
derstand that.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  it  is  a  system  that  per- 
petuates a  process  whereby  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  salary  of  a  Member 
of  this  body  comes  from  special  inter- 
est groups.  Practicing  law  and  rep- 
resenting a  client  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  treating  dogs  as  a  veterinar- 
ian, are  substantially  different,  I  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  may  finish  my  point. 
There  are  distinctions  which  Members 
know,  such  as  writing  an  article,  or 
discussing  campaign  finance  reform, 
and  appearing  before  some  organiza- 
tion that  may  have  a  particular  inter- 
est in  that  matter.  As  the  debate 
unfolds,  it  seems  there  is  a  distinction 
that  can  be  drawn.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessarily  that  great.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental difference  on  being  paid  for 
an  article  you  write  for  the  general 
public,  as  opposed  to  appearing  before  a 
group  of  people  who  have  a  direct  and 
special  interest.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. You  are  not  being  invited  and 
paid  $2,000  because  you  are  a  great  ora- 
tor or  because  you  are  Cicero.  You  are 
being  invited  because  they  want  to  pay 
you  two  grand  because  maybe  you  will 
listen  to  them,  and  maybe  you  will 
vote  with  them.  Let  us  not  delude  or 
kid  anybody  around  here.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about.  J 

We  still  get  invited  when  we  do  not 
get  paid.  That  may  be  a  different  point 
of  view.  But  the  organizations  will  tell 
you  they  are  tired  of  it,  too.  They  are 


tired  of  dishing  out  two  grand  to  show 
up  because  somebody  calls  up  and  says, 
"I  would  like  to  show  up  in  Boca  Raton 
next  weekend,  and  I  understand  you 
are  meeting  down  there,  and  can  I  get 
my  flight  paid  for  and  pick  up  a  couple 
of  thousand  bucks  for  being  there?" 
What  are  they  going  to  say.  "Of  course. 
Senator,  come  on  down,  show  up.  Come 
for  breakfast,  have  a  coffee  and  a 
doughnut,  we  will  give  you  two  grand, 
say  a  few  words,  and  we  will  see  you 
later."  That  is  what  happens.  I  regret 
that.  My  colleague  from  Alaska  knows 
that.  We  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
how  it  ought  to  be. 

I  remember  a  lawyer  who  served  in 
Congress.  He  had  one  door  and  on  it 
was  •Congressman  Jones" — that  was 
not  his  name — on  the  other  he  had  "At- 
torney Jones."  You  opened  up  both 
doors,  and  you  ended  up  in  the  same 
room— the  same  room.  That  is  why  this 
practice  had  to  be  changed.  Regret- 
fully, there  are  those  who  abuse  the 
process. 

Today,  if  we  want  to  kid  ourselves 
and  believe  the  public  does  not  get  it. 
we  are  fooling  ourselves.  They  under- 
stand it.  That  is  why  this  has  to  be 
changed.  I  regret  deeply  that  we  do  not 
have  adequate  compensation,  as  the 
Senator  talks  about,  but  do  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  here  today. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  And  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  knows  as  well  as  I  do, 
if  he  brings  up  an  amendment  that  says 
Senators  ought  to  be  paid  $125,000  or 
equal  to  whatever  the  salary  is  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  that 
amendment  will  fail  here.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not  that  is  the  result. 

To  suggest  simultaneously  that  we 
ought  to  perpetuate  a  system  we  all 
know  that  has  grown  all  out  of  propor- 
tion I  think  will  be  a  mistake. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska, 
with  all  due  respect,  he  makes  many 
good  points,  and  he  is  a  dear  and  cher- 
ished friend  of  mine.  To  suggest  how- 
ever this  will  denigrate  the  Senate  or 
not  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual Members  who  face  particular  finan- 
cial difficulties  or  Members  will  leave 
because  this  amendment  is  adopted  be- 
cause they  cannot  collect  honoraria.  I 
think  that  demeans  not  only  this  insti- 
tution but  the  individual.  To  suggest 
somehow  that  they  will  not  retain 
their  membership  of  representing  their 
constituents  because  they  cannot  col- 
lect $23,000  in  honoraria  from  special 
interest  groups,  I  ^now  of  no  Member 
here  who  would  suggest  that  was  the 
case,  as  difficult'  as  those  financial 
hardships  are. 

So  when  we  come  back  I  presume, 
Mr.  President,  based  on  what  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  has  said,  we  will 
come  back  after  our  respective  cau- 
cuses here  and  vote  on  this  matter.  But 
let  us  keep  the  two  issues  separate.  If 
someone  wants  to  join  them,  let  us  join 
them.  Instead  of  having  this  amend- 
ment which  says  at  some  future  date. 


why  not  offer  the  amendment  today 
that  says  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ban  honoraria 
simultaneously?  That  is  at  least  an 
honest  amendment  that  will  give  peo- 
ple a  choice  here. 

Unfortunately.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  do  not  think  that 
amendment  will  carry  but  that  at  least 
would  put  us  in  a  debate  here  that 
would  decide  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  support  or  endorse  the  practice  that 
is  presently  in  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  put  us  on  total 
parity. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  come  back 
here  we  will  continue  for  a  few  more 
minutes.  I  hope  we  get  a  time  limit  on 
this.  I  see  no  reason  for  perpetuating 
this  debate  for  the  rest  of  this  after- 
noon. I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
watch  this  amendment  or  the  argu- 
ments around  here  be  distorted  to  the 
point  we  are  suggesting  somehow  this 
is  denigration  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
suggest  we  ought  to  stop  a  practice 
that  almost  35  Members  on  their  own 
already  decided  is  no  longer  something 
they  want  to  be  associated  with.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  ought  to  go  on 
record  as  every  other  branch;  the  judi- 
ciary, the  executive  branch,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  said  enough;  enough  is 
enough,  and  we  put  an  end  to  it.  That 
is  all  this  Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ference of  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  my  amendment  is 
a  dishonest  amendment.  I  take  um- 
brage at  that.  Beyond  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  straighten  out  history. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  put  a 
limitation  on  honoraria  in  recent 
years.  There  was  never  any  limitation 
before.  I  am  going  to  look  it  up  when  I 
come  back,  but  my  memory  is  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  the  honoraria  king  and 
he  raised  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  throughout  the  country.  And 
the  Senator  implies  that  people  did  not 
pay  him  for  his  appearances  because 
they  wanted  to  listen  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, somehow  they  wanted  buy  him. 

That  is  not  true.  Hubert  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  too.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
he  sat  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  tell 
you  he  was  in  great  demand,  as  are 
some  people  in  this  body  right  now  who 
are  in  great  demand  as  speakers.  That 
would  not  be  this  Senator  because  I  do 
most  of  my  speaking  on  the  floor  right 
here  when  I  do  get  aroused  to  do  it,  and 
I  am  aroused  right  now.  Let  us  not  dis- 
tort history.  Just  as  great  Senators 
were  great  lawyers  in  the  past  and  had 
an  income  being  a  lawyer,  an  inciden- 
tal income;  being  in  the  Senate  today 
we  gyrate  to  the  point  where  former 
great  lawyers  may  become  great  Sen- 
ators, but  they  do  not  earn  any  more 
money  as  lawyers. 
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of  Congress  who  accept  honraria.  I 
think  we  ought  to  air  it  out,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senator  ought  to 
come  in  here  and  say  oh,  look,  we  made 
a  big  mistake  last  year.  We  allowed 
honoraria  to  continue  until  we  changed 
our  pay  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
suggests  that  we  ought  to  keep  the 
agreement  we  made  last  year — there  is 
nothing  dishonest  in  that — that  maybe 
we  ought  to  put  in  an  amendment  to 
raise  the  pay  instead. 

I  am  just  saying  let  us  keep  the 
agreement  we  made  last  year  not  to 
raise  the  pay  and  to  keep  the  honoraria 
until  we  do  raise  the  pay.  That  is  all 
my  amendment  does.  We  will  have 
time  this  afternoon  to  discuss  it  at 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixON]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  speak  on  a  matter  pertaining  to  the 
bill  and  not  on  the  amendment  at 
hand.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PAC'S 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  campaign  finance  re- 
form. There  is  nothing  more  important 
to  our  democratic  system  than  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  election  process.  And 
since  campaign  contributions  play  such 
an  important  role  in  elections,  that 
means  that  elected  officials  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  American 
voters  have  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  our  campaign  finance  system. 

Unfortunately,  that  confidence  has 
been  eroded  in  recent  years.  The  public 
is  rightfully  discouraged  about  the 
ever-increasing  costs  of  campaigns,  and 
the  public  knows  very  well  that  can- 
didates for  public  office  now  have  to 
spend  all  too  much  of  their  time  rais- 
ing money.  American  voters,  therefore, 
want  real  campaign  finance  reform. 
They  expect  real  campaign  finance  re- 
form, and  they  deserve  real  campaign 
finance  reform. 

The  key  to  real  reform  begins  with 
spending  limits.  Without  spending  lim- 
its, there  can  be  no  meaningful  reform. 
S.  3  has  meaningful  spending  limits, 
which  is  why  I  support  this  bill  so  en- 
thusiastically. The  legislation,  of 
course,  also  contains  many  other  sig- 
nificant reforms  which  I  support.  It  is 
sound,  thoughtful,  workable  legislation 
and  I  hope  we  will  pass  it  overwhelm- 
ingly and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  where  I 
ajn  much  less  enthusiastic,  the  area 
dealing  with  political  action  commit- 
tees, commonly  known  as  PAC's.  The 
bill  prohibits  PAC's  from  making  cam- 
paign contributions.  For  a  number  of 
compelling  reasons,  I  think  a  flat  ban 
is  a  mistake. 


First,  I  think  a  flat  ban  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  says,  in  applicable  part, 
that: 

Congrress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  *  *  *  [or]  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Yet  that  is  just  what  a  flat  ban  does. 
I  could  go  on  at  some  length  as  to  why 
that  is  so,  but  I  think  all  my  col- 
leagues already  know  this  ban  is  of  ex- 
tremely dubious  constitutionality. 
That  is  why  both  S.  3,  and  the  Repub- 
lican approach  have  a  standby  provi- 
sion that  limits  PAC  contributions  if 
the  ban  is  found  unconstitutional. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  constitutional  issue,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  such  a  ban  has  no  place  in 
a  democracy  like  ours.  PAC's  are  sim- 
ple organizations.  Whether  connected 
to  a  union,  a  corporation,  a  trade  asso- 
ciation, or  an  interest  group,  a  PAC 
does  nothing  more  than  allow  individ- 
uals who  share  common  goals,  values, 
and  interests  to  pool  their  resources  so 
that  they  can  more  fully  participate  in 
our  political  system. 

PAC's  have  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  individuals  participating  in 
the  political  process  because  many  peo- 
ple like  the  fact  that  they  can  partici- 
pate through  a  PAC  rather  than  mak- 
ing direct  contributions.  Frankly,  I  can 
understand  why  some  people  with  an 
interest  in  our  political  system  are  re- 
luctant to  contribute  directly.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  answered  a  direct-mail 
solicitation  knows  that  responding  to 
one  triggers  a  blizzard  of  follow-on 
mail,  both  from  the  organization  they 
contributed  to,  and  from  other  organi- 
zations that  borrow  or  purchase  the 
first  organization's  contributor  lists.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  some  people 
want  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  more  indirectly? 

Further,  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  contributions  to  PAC's  by 
their  members  are  mostly  small  ones, 
the  kind  we  say  we  want  the  most. 
PAC's  boomed  after  the  1974  and  1976 
campaign  finance  reform  bills — bills 
that  were  designed  to  reduce  the  influ- 
ence of  wealthy  individuals  able  to 
make  large  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate, or  even  to  finance  an  entire 
campaign. 

Current  law  has  a  $5,000  limit  on  the 
amount  an  individual  can  contribute  to 
a  particular  PAC.  Given  that  the 
amount  an  individual  can  give  to  a 
candidate  directly  is  limited  to  $1,000 
for  general  elections,  that  sounds  like 
a  lot.  However,  the  average  contribu- 
tion to  a  PAC  by  its  members  is  no- 
where near  $5,000.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even 
anywhere  near  $1,000. 

A  couple  of  examples  illustrate  this 
point.  The  Teamsters  Union,  a  union, 
by  the  way,  that  endorsed  President 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1980  and  President 
George  Bush  in  1988,  has  roughly  1.6 
million  members.  Roughly  10  percent 
of  Teamsters  members   contribute   to 
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the  Union  PAC,  and  their  average  an- 
nual contribution  is  less  than  $34. 

Business  PAC's  are  basically  similar. 
According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Business  Political  Action  Commit- 
tees, the  average  business  PAC  receives 
roughly  $61  per  year  from  741  members. 

Opponents  of  PAC's  argue  that  they 
play  too  great  a  role  in  our  election 
process,  that  they,  too,  often  have  nar- 
row agendas,  that  they  are  trying  to 
trade  influence  for  votes  on  particular 
issues,  and  that  they  contribute  over- 
whelmingly to  incumbents.  The  com- 
bination of  these  things,  it  is  argued, 
makes  PAC's  a  negative  influence  on 
our  political  process. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  PAC's 
and  total  PAC  contributions  to  elec- 
tions have  both  increased  enormously 
over  the  last  two  decades.  However,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  the  average 
contribution  an  individual  makes  to  a 
PAC  is  small.  Further,  given  the  influ- 
ence the  trillion  dollar-plus  Federal 
budget  has  on  American  life,  and  given 
the  critical  role  Federal  regulatory  and 
legislative  decisions  can  have  on  Amer- 
ican citizens,  should  they  not  have  a 
right  to  get  together  to  push  their  po- 
litical agendas,  and  should  they  not 
have  a  right  to  put  their  money  where 
their  interests  are? 

As  to  the  influence  of  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  on  the  legislative 
and  electoral  processes,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  PAC's  have 
significantly  tighter  regulation  and 
stricter  disclosure  requirements  than 
have  been  required  of  individual  con- 
tributors. These  provisions  ensure  that 
American  voters  know  exactly  what  in- 
terests a  PAC  represents,  who  the  PAC 
is  contributing  to,  and  how  much  it  is 
contributing. 

There  may  be  someone  around  here 
that  really  believes  that  only  PAC's 
have  political  agendas  and  that  indi- 
vidual contributors  are  all  motivated 
to  give  to  a  candidate  solely  because  of 
their  interest  in  good  government,  but 
reality  is  not  that  simple.  That  is  why 
current  law  regarding  individual  con- 
tributors requires  disclosure  of  their 
employers.  However,  it  is  much  easier 
for  a  candidate  to  review  the  list  of 
PAC  contributions  to  his  or  her  oppo- 
nent, to  compare  that  list  to  the  posi- 
tions the  opponent  takes  or  votes  the 
opponent  has  cast,  and  to  try  to  per- 
suade voters  that  the  opponent  is  act- 
ing in  response  to  the  contributors'  in- 
terests rather  than  their  interests, 
than  to  do  the  same  thing  based  on 
lists  of  individual  contributors.  Yet,  in- 
dividual contributors  may  have  given 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  the  PAC's 
did,  and  the  possibility  that  a  can- 
didate is  perhaps  too  responsive  to  con- 
tributors and  not  responsive  enough  to 
constituents  is  no  less  when  the  con- 
tributors are  individuals. 

Disclosure  is  what  is  now  required, 
and  disclosure  ensures  that  voters  have 
the  information  they  need  to  help  them 


make  an  intelligent  decision  as  to 
whether  a  candidate  will  really  put 
their  interests  first. 

The  final  concern  some  have  is  that 
PAC's  contribute  overwhelmingly  to 
incumbents.  All  I  can  say  to  that  is 
that  it  demonstrates  that  PAC  man- 
agers may  have  some  of  the  same  flaws 
as  some  S&L  managers,  because,  in  the 
Senate,  at  least,  incumbents  are  not 
overwhelmingly  likely  to  be  reelected. 
As  I  have  stated  here  many  times  be- 
fore, the  theory  of  incumbent  advan- 
tage is  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 
Only  55  Senators  that  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1978  were  still  in  the  Senate  in 
1988.  Over  that  same  period,  39  incum- 
bent Senators  were  defeated.  In  two  of 
those  election  cycles,  newcomers  won 
over  50  percent  of  the  seats  at  stake. 

Even  outspending  their  challengers 
did  not  help  a  number  of  incumbents. 
In  the  three  elections  between  1984  and 
1988,  for  example,  14  incumbent  Sen- 
ators were  defeated:  11  of  them  out- 
spent  their  challengers.  To  the  extent 
that  PAC's  overinvest  in  incumbents, 
therefore,  they  simply  hurt  themselves 
and  the  political  agendas  they  pursue. 
And  frankly,  since  PAC  contributions 
are  not  protected  by  the  deposit  insur- 
ance safety  net,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Senate  ought  to  be  in  the  business 
of  trying  to  protect  PAC's  from  their 
own  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  set  out,  I  think  the  case  against  a 
flat  ban  on  PAC  contributions  is  a  very 
strong  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
perceived  problems  PAC's  may  create 
are  more  appropriately  dealt  with  by 
limiting  the  percentage  of  PAC  con- 
tributions a  campaign  can  seek.  S.  3  is 
about  limits;  its  heart  is  a  system  of 
limits  on  campaign  spending.  In  this 
context  of  limits,  it  makes  sense  to 
limit  the  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
a  candidate  can  accept. 

Further,  I  am  well  aware  that  our 
election  system  must  not  only  be  above 
reproach,  it  must  also  appear  to  be 
above  reproach.  While  I  do  not  think 
PAC's  represent  a  detriment  to  our 
electoral  process,  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  see  an  appear- 
ance of  a  problem,  and  that  means  that 
some  PAC  reform  is  called  for. 

I  had,  therefore,  considered  offering 
an  amendment  restricting  the  amount 
of  PAC  contributions  a  candidate  can 
accept  to  25  percent  of  the  spending 
limit  in  the  candidate's  State.  This 
limit  would,  it  seems  to  me,  help  guar- 
antee that  the  goal  of  ensuring  that 
candidates  have  broad-based  financial 
support  is  met,  and  it  would  address 
the  perceived  problem  that  PAC's  are 
increasingly  dominating  election  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  would  ac- 
complish what  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished, without  denying  Americans 
their  constitutional  rights  to  join  to- 
gether to  participate  in  the  election 
process.  It  is  sensitive  to  what  must  be 


our  top  priority— protecting  the  integ- 
rity of  our  election  process — without 
undermining  important  principles  that 
are  at  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy. Because  of  the  deep  divisions  over 
the  S.  3  spending  limits,  however.  1 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
vote  on  this  issue  that  would  be  un- 
tainted by  the  overall  controversies 
surrounding  the  basic  bill.  I  am  there- 
fore not  going  to  offer  the  amendment. 
I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  consider  what  I  have 
said  here  today,  and  keep  in  mind  when 
the  bill  is  eventually  conferenced  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  continuing 
PAC's  with  reasonable  limitations. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TROOP  LEVELS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  come  from  a  meeting  with 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and 
his  sons  Walter,  a  Harvard  University 
graduate,  and  Peter,  a  student  at  MIT. 
We  discussed  a  number  of  substantive 
issues,  including  the  issue  of  our  troop 
levels  in  Europe.  It  has  been  my 
strongest  feeling  for  a  long  time  that 
we  should  further  reduce  our  troop  lev- 
els in  Europe,  perhaps  on  a  gradual 
basis,  and  develop  a  plan  that  would 
accelerate  the  reduction  of  our  troops 
in  Europe. 

I  certainly  am  not  an  isolationist. 
But  American  taxpayers  have  been 
bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of  defend- 
ing Europe.  I  know  the  NATO  alliance 
has  worked,  and  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
NATO  military  alliance  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  military  alliance  in 
world  history  in  the  sense  of  having 
achieved  its  objectives  without  firing  a 
shot. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  strong  military 
buildup  and  the  strong  military  stance 
the  United  States  took  in  Europe  over 
the  years,  we  probably  would  not  have 
seen  the  changes  now  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe.  We  probably  would  not 
have  seen  enormous  changes  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
military  efforts  of  Ronald  Reagan,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  resulted 
in  what  has  happened  in  Elastern  Eu- 
rope. I  know  that  is  open  to  debate. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  done 
something  special  for  the  mothers  of 
my  staff  members.  I  send  each  staff 
member's  mother  a  letter  telling  her  of 
some  special  thing  her  son  or  daughter 
has  done  in  the  past  year,  along  with  a 
staff  picture.  I  do  this  sincerely,  with  a 
deep  belief  that  paying  respect  to 
mothers  reflects  a  basic  value  in  our 
society. 

Also.  I  include  a  quotation  about 
motherhood.  This  year  I  used  a  quote 
from  President  Teddy  Roosevelt: 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  the  mother,  who  is  a 
better  citizen.  The  successful  mother  is  of 
greater  use  to  the  community,  and  occupies 
a  more  honorable  as  well  as  a  more  impor- 
tant position  than  any  man  in  it. 

The  mother  is  the  one  supreme  asset  of  the 
national  life.  She  is  more  important,  by  far. 
than  the  successful  statesman,  or  business- 
man, or  artist  or  scientist. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  additional  material  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mother's  Day 

The  days  started  early.  Her  voice  would 
call  me  out  of  a  sound  slumber.  Chores  need- 
ed to  be  done  on  the  farm  before  school.  My 
mother's  gentle  presence  was  always  there — 
encouraging,  nurturing,  providing  our  meals 
and  a  hug. 

My  mom  raised  five  children  on  a  160  acre 
South  Dakota  farm.  That  wasn't  easy.  It  was 
the  toughest  job  on  the  farm.  In  those  days 
there  weren't  too  many  modern  conven- 
iences. But  she  raised  us  with  patience  and 
love,  and  we  are  all  so  grateful  to  her.  She 
represents  the  typical  South  Dakota  moth- 
er—she doesn't  expect  any  thanks.  She 
doesn't  think  what  she  did  was  unusual. 
She's  just  a  good  person. 

Her  quiet  faith  was  our  inspiration.  She 
was  the  rock  on  which  we  hung  in  a  storm. 
My  mother's  inner  strength  is  something  I 
still  marvel.  She  faced  the  trials  of  rural  life 
in  the  same  way  she  celebrated  the  tri- 
umphs. She  provided  the  drive  and  courage 
to  help  me  achieve  my  dreams.  My  mother 
made  sure  we  knew  we  would  always  be  win- 
ners in  her  eyes. 

As  we  near  Mother's  Day.  please  excuse  me 
as  I  brag  about  my  mother.  I  want  to  salute 
her  and  all  the  mothers  who  have  made  our 
state  and  nation  what  it  is  today. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  many  people  have 
high  titles— Chairman,  Ambassador,  Arch- 
bishop, Senator,  President.  But  on  Mother's 
Day,  we  pause  to  salute  our  dear  Mothers 
who,  without  special  titles  or  recognition, 
did  the  most  valuable,  difficult  and  reward- 
ing job— they  raised  us. 

I  will  close  with  selected  portions  of  a 
statement  from  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"When  all  is  said,  it  is  the  mother,  who  is 
a  better  citizen.  The  successful  mother  is  of 
greater  use  to  the  community,  and  occupies 
a  more  honorable  as  well  as  a  more  impor- 
tant position  than  any  man  in  it.  The  moth- 
er is  the  one  supreme  asset  of  the  national 
life.  She  is  more  important,  by  far.  than  the 


successful    statesman,    or    businessman,    or 
artist  or  scientist." 
Happy  Mother's  Day! 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hotir  of  2:30 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:25 
p,m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  2:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Bryan]. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  some  important  business  being  con- 
ducted off  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  3  min- 
utes as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1108  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  moment  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  called  to  a  conference.  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  to  the  Dodd 
amendment.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  have  been  requested  to  withdraw  that 
amendment  at  this  time  and  raise  it  at 
a  later  date  so  it  will  not  confuse  the 
issue  on  the  Dodd  amendment.  At  this 
time,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  248)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  know  the  managers  of 
the  bill  will  be  pleased  that  we  can  now 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  no  single  step  is  going 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  our  elected  institutions  of 
government.  But  our  efforts  here  this 
week  to  reform  campaign  finance  laws 
are  going  to  make  a  major  move  in  the 
right  direction.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
certainly  puts  us  even  further  on  the 
right  track. 

Much  of  the  debate  this  week  sur- 
rounds the  issue  of  money,  money, 
money  everywhere,  its  source,  the 
amount  of  it,  and  its  perceived,  and  I 
will  say  very  real,  influence  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, as  you  know.  We  have  been 
exposed  to  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  I 
suppose  the  histories  of  government 
and  representative  democracies  are 
ones  of  being  surrounded  by  money  in 
various  forms,  and  it  is  a  continuing 
battle  to  try  to  keep  that  under  con- 
trol. 

Whether  that  money  comes  to  elect- 
ed officials  in  the  form  of  campaign 
dollars,  or  honoraria,  its  nature,  I  be- 
lieve, is  always  suspect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  for  good  reason.  The  vast 
amount  of  campaign  money,  I  think,  is 
clean,  but  as  the  old  saying  goes,  one 
bad  apple  spoils  the  whole  bunch.  The 
same  is  probable  true  of  honoraria. 
Just  the  perception  of  taint  is  as  good 
as  the  real  thing,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
repair  the  bonds  of  trust  that  have 
been  broken  by  this  money  between 
elected  officials  and  the  voting  public. 
For  that  reason  I  support  the  Dodd 
amendment. 

If  you  recall,  this  body  had  the 
chance  to  take  care  of  this  problem  in 
November  1989  but  failed  to  do  so.  At 
that  time,  in  a  significant  number  of 


discussions  on  the  floor  and  debate,  a 
lot  of  us  remarked  that  this  issue  was 
going  to  be  back,  and  so  it  is,  and  un- 
less we  take  care  of  the  problem  now, 
it  is  going  to  continue  to  haunt  us 
until  we  do.  The  time  is  right.  The  op- 
portunity is  upon  us.  Let  us  settle  the 
honoraria  issue  once  and  for  all  and 
move  on  to  other  issues  and  get  on 
with  the  very  important  issue  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
few  minutes,  if  I  may,  as  well  address- 
ing the  broader  issue  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
real  cancer  facing  this  Congress  and 
facing  our  representative  government 
if  we  do  not  fix  it. 

It  is  eating  away  at  us.  It  is  much 
more  serious,  much  more  severe,  and 
much  more  of  a  problem  than  most 
people  understand.  I  think  the  prob- 
lematic nature  of  this  and  the  can- 
cerous nature  of  campaign  finances, 
the  way  they  are  run  today,  seeps  in  in 
a  variety  of  different  ways.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  concerns,  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  list  some  of  those. 

First  of  all  is  gridlock.  None  of  us 
who  have  been  in  this  institution  can 
be  proud,  at  times,  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Institution  operates.  Veto 
power  is  everywhere  in  the  institution, 
and  as  we  know  it  is  always  easier  to 
stop  something  than  it  is  to  get  some- 
thing going  and  get  something  to 
occur.  That  is  increasingly  the  case  as 
every  small  interest  group,  no  matter 
what  interest  group  it  is,  now  has  de- 
veloped a  large  capability  to  come  in 
and  attempt  to  influence  what  goes  on 
in  here  because  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  it  spends  on  candidates  or, 
maybe  even  more  importantly,  on  what 
people  perceive  to  be  that  if  that  fund- 
ing does  not  come  to  their  campaigns 
it  will  go  to  the  opponents,  and  even 
worse  than  that  if  it  goes  to  the  oppo- 
nents maybe  the  worst  thing  of  all  it 
goes  into  independent  expenditures  and 
very  heavy  negative  advertising. 

The  fear  of  funding  is  paralyzing 
much  of  our  capacity  to  go  ahead  and 
operate.  And  that  is  a  very  real  phe- 
nomenon here  Mr.  President.  It  is  very 
deadly  for  this  institution. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  any  case 
to  get  agreement  among  235  million 
Americans,  100  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  or  435  Members  of  the  other 
body.  That  is  hard  enough  as  it  is.  But 
when  there  is  this  kind  of  veto  power 
effectively  here  for  the  purposes  in 
many  cases  of  purchasing  political  out- 
comes, that  makes  it  even  more  impor- 
tant and  even  more  deadly. 

We  are  at  a  time  of  real  deadlock. 
The  system  is  not  working  very  well 
any  more,  Mr.  President.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  make  the  kind  of  changes  that 
can  slow  this  down. 

No  single  change  is  more  important 
than  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  to  be  spent.  There  is  almost 
no   Member  of  this   institution,   with 


very,  very  safe  seats,  either  because  of 
the  political  makeup  of  their  State  or 
their  own  political  genius  has  made 
their  seats  safe.  Most  of  us  do  not  have 
that  situation. 

Most  seats,  are  one  way  or  another, 
relatively  competitive.  In  that  situa- 
tion, we  have  to  raise  these  huge 
amounts  of  money,  spend  a  vast 
amount  of  time  going  out  hither  and 
yon  with  a  cup  out,  sort  of  tapping  the 
pavement  and  saying.  "Please  support 
my  reelection."  talking  to  a  whole  va- 
riety of  people,  many  of  whom  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  are  concerned 
perhaps  only  with  a  negative  issue  of 
their  own  and  make  contributions  in 
that  way. 

All  too  often  that  happens,  and  as  we 
are  obsessed  with  and  in  need  of  raising 
so  much  money,  what  happens  is  that 
we  are  reaching  out  to  all  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  we  have  become  a  shad- 
ow of  the  self  that  ought  to  be  here.  We 
are  so  concerned  about  raising  that 
money,  or  so  concerned  about  where 
else  it  is  that  money  might  go  if  we 
displease  a  particular  interest  group, 
or  worse  still  if  we  really  do  a  job  of 
displeasing  that  interest  group  they 
come  out  and  run  a  rampant  number  of 
independent  expenditure  negative  ad- 
vertising. 

Some  of  us  had  that  experience  of 
vast  amounts  of  great  expenditure  ads 
being  run.  I  would  cite  a  number  of 
those.  I  have  done  that  before.  I  will 
leave  that  to  another  time.  Gridlock  is 
one  of  the  results  of  this  chase  that  we 
are  on. 

Another  result  I  believe  is  that  the 
level  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  had 
declined  significantly.  One  of  our  sen- 
ior Members  has  talked  about  this  as 
the  loss  of  the  soul  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  here  to  be  the  great- 
est debating  society  in  the  world.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  here  to  be  the  most 
important  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  a  model  that  other  countries 
have  said  that  they  want  to  follow.  We 
are  in  this  institution  presumably  to 
try  to  take  a  long  view  of  the  society, 
a  long  view  of  our  Nation's  interest, 
and  a  long  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  try  to  put  to 
rest  many  of  the  factional  and  geo- 
graphical pressure  that  tend  to  pull 
this  society  apart  if  we  are  not  there. 
That  is  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
again  the  soul  of  the  Senate,  to  be*  de- 
bating what  is  good  long-term  for  us, 
where  are  we  going  as  a  country  and 
why. 

That  happens  almost  never.  We  in 
the  institution  now  are  so  obsessed 
with  the  immediacy  of  each  tiny  inter- 
est, perhaps  over  legislating  on  that 
front.  The  level  of  debate  and  the  level 
of  care  about  that  long-term  direction 
has  declined.  It  has  declined  in  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and  it 
has  certainly  declined  from  everything 
that  I  have  read  over  a  lot  of  history 
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have  enormous  influence  over  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  and  in  the  world. 
That  worked  because  of  the  checkoff 
fund  and  because  of  public  financing. 
That  worked  because  we  were  able  to 
limit  the  amounts  of  money  that  major 
pieces  of  influence  could  bring  to  bear 
on  that  office. 

It  has  been  good  for  the  Presidential 
campaign.  It  has  been  accepted,  I  be- 
lieve, by  all  of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of 
one,  former  Governor  Connally;  and  it 
is  a  process  we  ought  to  be  adopting 
here  as  well. 

It  is  that  piece  of  public  financing, 
very  inexpensive  compared  to  the 
costs.  Senator  Kerry  will  be  talking  at 
great  length  and  very  eloquently  about 
this  matter.  It  is  very  important: 
minor  investment,  major  return  to  this 
society. 

This  bill  in  front  of  us,  in  summary, 
is  extraordinarily  important  for  our  in- 
stitutions of  government.  We  have 
reached  a  point  of  deadlock.  The  level 
of  debate  in  this  institution  has  de- 
clined significantly.  The  ability  to  ar- 
ticulate an  alternative  voice  has  also 
declined  and  we  are  seeing  the  poten- 
tial of  very,  very  significant  scandal 
within  our  government  institutions  of 
democracy. 

We  must  change  this,  Mr.  President. 
We  all  know  this  is  the  case.  We  must 
change  it,  and  1  hope  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  amended  by  the  legis- 
lation offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  will  be  ac- 
cepted. It  is  what  this  country  needs.  It 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  it  cer- 
tainly will  make  the  job,  our  job,  in  a 
representative  government,  a  much, 
much  better  one. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job  than 
we  are  doing  now  and  this  is  the  best 
route  to  doing  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  the  parliamentary 
situation?  As  I  understand  it.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment  to  the  Dodd  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  briefly 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  respond 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  break  for  lunch  that  I,  in  no 
way,  intended  to  characterize  his 
amendment  as  less  than  an  honest 
amendment.  I  was  merely  suggesting 
there  may  be  another  amendment  that 
might  more  directly  reach  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  deal  with  pay  at  this 
particular  point. 

But  my  regard  and  respect  for  my 
friend  from  Alaska  is  as  high  at  this 
hour  as  it  was  before.  I  have  a  great 


deal  of  affection  for  him  and  under- 
stand the  arguments  he  was  making.  I 
hope  my  colleague,  on  this  particular 
proposal,  will  accept  what  may  have 
drawn  as  a  conclusion  anyway,  that 
honoraria  are  an  element  we  no  longer 
need  as  a  part  of  public  life  here.  We 
have  to  move  on  and  deal  with  these 
other  means  of  compensation. 

At  any  rate.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
friendship  of  my  friend  from  Alaska 
and  his  withdrawal  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Dodd  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league front  Connecticut,  Senator 
Dodd,  is  notlfing  more  than  a  sideshow 
to  the  debate  today  on  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

This  amendment  may  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  will  never  be  signed  into 
law. 

President  Bush  intends  to  veto  S.  3, 
and  this  veto  will  be  sustained. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
that. 

In  fact,  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
counting  on  the  President's  veto  as  a 
way  to  vote  "yes"  on  an  honoraria  ban 
today,  while  taking  honoraria  tomor- 
row. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  my 
position  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  have  absolutely  no  problems  with 
the  concept  of  banning  honoraria. 

In  fact.  Congress  banned  honoraria  in 
1989  when  we  passed  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act. 

Under  the  Ethics  Reform  Act,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  honoraria  that  a 
Senator  may  receive  declines  each  year 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  to  which  each  Senator 
is  entitled. 

In  1990,  for  example.  Senators  were 
able  to  receive  a  total  of  $27,337  in 
honoraria,  or  approximately  27  percent 
of  their  annual  salary. 

In  1991,  the  aggregate  cap  on  hono- 
raria declined  to  $23,068,  or  22.63  per- 
cent of  a  Senator's  annual  salary. 

And  in  1992,  the  Senate  Disbursing 
Office  has  estimated  that  the  aggregate 
cap  on  honoraria  will  be  even  lower — 
$19,464  or  18.45  percent  of  the  annual 
Senate  salary. 

Soon  enough,  honoraria  will  be  com- 
pletely phased  out,  as  the  Senate  uses 
up  all  of  its  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

So  Mr.  President,  not  only  will  this 
amendment  never  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

It  is  also  too  much,  too  late.  / 

This  amendment  should  have  been  of- 
fered in  1989  when  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  issues  of  pay  and  honoraria, 
not  in  1991  during  a  debate  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  for  sug- 
gesting that  the  Dodd  amendment  be- 
come effective  if,  and  only  if,  Senate 
and  House  pay  rates  are  equalized. 

The  annual  salary  for  those  Senators, 
who  are  not  in  the  leadership,  is  cur- 
rently $101,900. 

The  annual  salary  for  House  Mem- 
bers is  $125,100,  or  $23,200  more  than 
their  Senate  counterparts.^ 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Senators  should 
receive  a  lower  annual  salary  than 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  work  as  hard  and  we  do  as  much. 

The  Dodd  amendment,  however,  only 
serves  to  exacerbate  the  widening  gap 
in  pay  between  the  two  Houses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Is  there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  is 
absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  a  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.) 

YEAS— 72 


NOT  VOTING— 1 

Biden 
Helms 

Pryor 
Symms 

Adams 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Akaka 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Graha.m 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

Grasstey 

Packwood 

Bond 

Harkin 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Henin 

Reid 

Breaiuc 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Brown 

Johnston 

Robb 

Bryan 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Byri 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Seymour 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Shelby 

D'Amalo 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Daschle 

Leahy- 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Specter 

DUon 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McCain 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

EZOD 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS-24 

Wofford 

Bums 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Chafee 

Gam 

Mack 

Coats 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Cochran 

Gramm 

Roth 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Orals 

Inouye 

Smith 

Danforth 

Jeffords 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  246)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  247  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  242 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  McCon- 
nell amendment  No.  247. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  other  side,  simply  pro- 
vides for  expedited  Supreme  Court  re- 
view of  any  legislation  that  we  pass  in 
this  area.  It  is  something  that  obvi- 
ously needs  to  be  done.  That  was  done 
with  the  previous  legislation,  the  legis- 
lation under  which  we  currently  live 
and  work,  which  led  to  the  decision  of 
Buckley  versus  Valeo. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  certainly  acceptable  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  an  interest  in  having  a  determina- 
tion on  any  constitutional  questions 
that  might  be  raised  by  this  legislation 
when  it  becomes  law,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  In  fact, 
there  is  support  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MCCONNELL].  His  amendment  sets 
a  fast-track  consideration  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  pending  legislation, 
similar  to  the  language  incorporated  in 
the  antiflag  desecration  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  101st  Congress. 

As  with  all  major  campaign  finance 
legislation  passed  by  this  body,  in  the 
past,  now  and  even  in  the  future,  the 
Federal  courts  and  ultimately  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  bound  to  consider  con- 
stitutional issues  arising  from  various 
aspects  of  the  law.  This  amendment 
which  allows  expedited  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  will  ensure  the  highest 
court  of  the  land  will  hear  a  case  aris- 
ing in  the  Federal  courts  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

We  have  been  very  careful  in  writing 
S.  3  to  ensure  we  do  meet  constitu- 
tional muster  as  laid  down  in  the  land- 
mark Buckley  versus  Valeo  Supreme 
Court  case  as  well  as  other  cases  de- 
cided since  1976.  In  fact,  we  have  al- 
lowed for  fall-back  provisions  on  as- 
pects of  the  bill  that  we  felt  may  re- 
ceive the  closest  court  scrutiny.  We 
have  structured  severability  to  ensure 
that  aspects  of  the  bill  will  stand  even 
if  the  Court  rules  that  a  provision  of 
the  law  does  not  meet  a  constitutional 
test,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  that  the 
remaining  amendments  fit  together  in 
a  consistent  manner,  allowing  Congress 


to  revisit  any  provisions  following  a 
Court  review. 

As  I  said  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky's  amend- 
ment, and  I  welcome  a  court  review  of 
this  legislation,  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  the  Court  will  uphold  the 
careful  balance  we  have  structured  in 
the  pending  Senate  Elections  Ethics 
Act  of  1991. 

VOLUNTARY  UMITS  AND  LIMFTED  PUBLIC 
BENEFITS 

The  fundamental  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
to  clean  up  elections  by  placing  strict- 
ly voluntary  spending  limits  on  overall 
expenditures  in  return  for  numerous 
public  benefits.  Title  I  of  the  bill  is 
based  on  the  Presidential  public  fi- 
nancing system,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  in  the  Buckley  case.  In 
that  case,  the  Court  found  that  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  campaign  limits  tied 
to  inducements  such  as  public  financ- 
ing are  unquestionably  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution. 

Like  the  Presidential  funding  provi- 
sions, title  I  is  designed  "to  reduce  the 
deleterious  influence  of  large  contribu- 
tors on  our  electoral  process,  to  facili- 
tate communication  by  candidates 
with  the  electorate,  and  to  free  can- 
didates from  the  rigors  of  fundraising." 
(.Buckley,  424  U.S.  1,  91).  The  major 
modification  is  that  title  I,  in  contrast 
to  the  Presidential  system's  full  public 
financing,  provides  a  package  of  partial 
public  benefits  and  requires  candidates 
to  meet  the  remainder  of  their  finan- 
cial requirement  with  private  moneys. 

Similarly,  title  I  complies  with  the 
spirit  of  Buckley  in  that  it  is  "a  con- 
gressional effort,  not  to  abridge,  re- 
strict, or  censure  speech,  but  rather  to 
use  public  money  to  facilitate  and  en- 
large public  discussion  and  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process,  goals 
vital  to  a  self-governing  people."  (Id. 
at  92.) 

Like  its  Presidential  funding  provi- 
sion counterpart,  title  I  of  S.  3 
"condition(s)  acceptance  of  public 
funds  on  an  agreement  by  the  can- 
didate to  abide  by  specified  expendi- 
ture limitations"  on  the  theory  that 
"(j)ust  as  a  candidate  may  voluntarily 
limit  the  size  of  the  contributions  he 
chooses  to  accept,  he  may  decide  to 
forgo  private  fundraising  and  accept 
public  funding."  (Id.  at  57.) 

Political  contests  are  competitions. 
Politicians  know  that  a  candidate  who 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  prevailing 
at  the  ballot  box  in  an  equally  financed 
contest  will  see  their  thances  diminish 
significantly  in  a  contest  in  which  his 
opponent  overwhelmingly  outspends 
him.  That  being  so.  a  candidate  should 
not  be  asked  to  opt  into  a  system 
which,  as  a  matter  of  law.  denies  him 
the  opportunity  to  match  his  privately 
financed  opponents. 

However,  neither  title  I,  nor  S.  3  as  a 
whole,  restricts  the  current  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  run  a  privately  financed 
Senate   campaign   free   of  expenditure 
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balance  between  the  public  interest 
and  the  need  to  ensure  undue  burdens 
were  not  placed  on  candidates,  inde- 
pendent groups,  or  broadcasters  them- 
selves. 

In  fact,  on  this  last  point  there  are 
others  who  would  go  much  further  in 
this  Chamber.  A  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH]  all  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  expect 
broadcasters  to  provide  free  time  to 
Federal  candidates.  While  this  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  public  interest,  we  believe 
this  would  place  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  broadcasters,  and  instead  in- 
cluded the  reduced  lowest  unit  rate 
provision  only  for  candidates  who 
agreed  to  voluntary  spending  limits. 

The  requirement  of  a  personal  ap- 
pearance and  disclosure  requirements 
for  candidates  and  independently  spon- 
sored advertisements  do  not  seek  to 
regulate  the  content  of  political  adver- 
tisements. The  provisions  require  only 
that  a  candidate  making  a  political  ad- 
vertisement be  accountable  for  the  ad's 
content  and  message.  As  part  of  the 
electoral  process,  the  restoration  of 
"the  rights  of  viewers  and  listeners"  in 
campaign  advertising  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

PAC  BAN.  SOFT  MONEY  AND  OTHER  ISSUES 

There  are  various  other  issues,  in- 
cluding the  ban  on  PAC  contributions, 
the  ban  on  soft  money,  and  others  that 
may  come  before  the  courts  for  review. 
In  some  areas,  we  specifically  state 
provisions  such  as  the  ban  on  PAC's 
will  not  put  into  question  earlier  law 
such  as  the  ban  on  outright  contribu- 
tions from  corporations,  national 
banks,  and  unions.  For  other  provi- 
sions, we  rest  on  the  committee's  delib- 
erations and  report  as  a  history  for 
their  support.  I  believe  all  will  pass 
constitutional  muster,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  any  Court  review. 

As  I  said,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offered  his  amendment,  and  I 
welcome  its  inclusion  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  247)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  be  recogmized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment regarding  unearned  income;  that 
there  be  40  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  Sen- 
ators MoYNiHAN  and  McConnell;  that 
no  amendment  be  in  order  to  the  Moy- 


nihan  amendment;  that  when  all  time 
is  used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate, 
without  intervening  action  or  debate, 
proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Moynihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  RAJIV  GANDHI 

Mr.  MO"^NIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  speak  for  just  a  moment  on  an- 
other matter  and  one  much  graver.  I 
hope  the  Senate  might  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  rise  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  which  many  individual 
members  will  know,  which  is  that  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  in  the  midst  of  an  election 
that  takes  place  over  several  days,  in 
which  he  had  every  prospect  of  becom- 
ing once  again  Prime  Minister,  has 
been  assassinated.  He  falls  as  his  moth- 
er fell,  as,  indeed,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
fell,  we  do  not  know  but  cannot  doubt, 
at  the  hands  of  persons  of  fierce  and  de- 
mented sectarian  belief.  The  world  has 
lost  a  great  democratic  leader. 

The  loss  to  India  is  difficult  to  con- 
template at  this  moment.  We  can  only 
offer  our  condolences  to  her  680  million 
people.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  proper 
resolution  offered  later.  The  world's 
largest  democracy  has  been  shaken  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  important  of  all 
democratic  processes,  the  choice  of  a 
leader,  they  have  now  been  deprived  of 
the  leader  whose  party  was  most  likely 
to  have  prevailed.  It  is  an  experience 
this  body  has  known  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

I  would  put  it  this  way,  sir.  You  can 
blow  up  a  leader,  but  you  cannot  blow 
up  a  democracy.  We  send  our  condo- 
lences at  this  moment  for  the  people  of 
India. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  mourning  the  death  by  as- 
sassination of  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  quite  possibly  a  man  who 
was  destined  to  be  a  future  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India.  It  is  tragic  that  of  all 
places  this  occurred  in  India,  the  coun- 
try inspired  to  nonviolence  by  the  lead- 
er Mahatma  Gandhi,  whose  teachings 
were  a  guide  to  Martin  Luther  King  in 
our  country. 

I  hope  we  will  not  see  a  disintegra- 
tion of  democracy  in  India  into  chaos 
and  violence  in  the  wake  of  this  act, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  them  in  their  moment 
of  travail. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  now  to  know 
three  generations  of  this  family.  I 
knew  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  grandfather  of  Rajiv,  and 
I  knew  Indira  Gandhi,  and  I  knew  quite 
well  the  son  who  has  just  fallen. 

It  is  a  tragic  moment  not  only  for 
India  but  for  the  world.  We  all  mourn 
not   just   for   Rajiv    Gandhi,    but    for 
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India,  because  this  happened  in   that 
country. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I,  too,  want  to  express  my  profound 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Rajiv  Gandhi.  His  murder  is  a  hor- 
rible and  a  vile  act  and  it  saddens  all  of 
us  deeply. 

I,  too,  knew  Rajiv  Gandhi.  I  was  in 
Delhi  one  day  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  see  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  expressed  the  desire.  And  he  said 
well,  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  and 
Congressman  Tony  Hall  for  5  minutes. 
And  about  1  hour  later  in  our  conversa- 
tion we  excused  ourselves  so  that  he 
could  go  to  a  Cabinet  meeting.  We 
spent  much  of  the  time  talking  about 
the  importance  of  personal  relation- 
ship between  human  beings,  and  how 
important  it  was  to  extend  not  only 
the  hand  but  the  heart  of  love  as  well 
as  fellowship  across  borders  and  within 
a  country  like  India. 

So  when  I  heard  that  his  life  had 
been  taken  tragically  I  felt  that  not 
only  was  a  friend  lost,  but  a  person  who 
has  and  would  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  understanding  that  men 
and  women  look  for  in  their  political 
leaders  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
this  world. 

So  I  join,  as  many  of  you  have  al- 
ready, in  our  condolences  to  his  family, 
to  pray  for  his  assassin  as  well,  and  to 
pray  for  the  people  of  India — that  this 
kind  of  an  act  which  has  plagued  this 
family,  plagued  that  country,  might 
end  at  some  point  in  time;  that  the  les- 
sons he  had  learned  in  his  life  and  that 
his  family  learned  through  so  many 
tragic  ways  might  become  the  gospel, 
if  you  will,  for  everybody  throughout 
the  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  join  in  the  remarks  concerning  the 
very  tragic  news  about  Rajiv  Gandhi.  I 
felt  he  would  have  become  the  Prime 
Minister  again. 

I  was  the  first  American  elected  offi- 
cial to  meet  with  him  following  his 
January  1985  inauguration  as  Prime 
Minister  of  India.  I  think  he  was  a 
great  world  leader.  I  know  we  have  had 
our  controversies  with  India  and  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  We  have  been 
heavily  involved  in  urging  that  nuclear 
weapons  not  proliferate  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  But  I  think  Rajiv  Gandhi's 
untimely  passing  meant  that  a  chance 
for  real  stability  in  that  part  of  the 
world  may  have  been  delayed. 

During  my  January  1985  meetings 
with  then  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  we 
discussed  the  future  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural sales  to  India,  India's  food  needs, 
and  other  topics.  Of  particular  interest 
to  him  was  my  suggestion  that  his  gov- 
ernment discuss  with  our  Government 
the  possibility  of  sharing  U.S.  pollu- 
tion control  technology  to  assist  in  the 
cleanup  of  the  Ganges  River.  Control- 
ling and  reversing  pollution  of  the  Gan- 
ges  was    one    of  his   most    important 


goals.  At  the  time,  I  thought  it  would 
be  helpful  if  his  engineers  would  talk 
with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  about  our  latest  pollution 
control  methods. 

We  also  discussed  his  plans  to  rely  on 
greater  private  sector  activity  as  the 
principal  engine  of  Indian  economic 
growth.  That  was  an  important  turning 
point  for  Indian  economic  progress. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as  an- 
other veteran  of  India  in  this  body,  I 
join  in  the  wave  of  sympathy  that  will 
go  from  here  and  from  the  United 
States  to  India. 

The  high  point  of  the  year  in  which 
my  wife  and  I  spent  as  students  in 
India  in  1949  was  a  long  interview  with 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and 
in  later  years  with  his  daughter,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi. 

I  have  admired  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

But  I  want  to,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tragedy,  also  point  to  the  success  of 
India  in  the  great  enterprise  of  self- 
government.  I  was  in  India  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  free  election,  the  largest 
that  ever  took  place  in  the  world, 
which  was  held  peacefully.  I  was  in 
India  again  the  week  after  Mrs.  Gandhi 
fell  in  another  great  election,  one  of 
the  first  times  a  leader  of  a  major  na- 
tion in  the  Third  World  was  replaced  in 
a  free  peaceful  democratic  election.  I 
was  not  there,  but  I  felt  equally  heart- 
ened when  she  came  back  and  won  in 
another  great  free  election. 

I  have  confidence  that  despite  the 
tragedy,  in  fact  learning  from  the  trag- 
edy, the  people  of  India  will  continue 
the  extraordinary  record  that  they 
have  been  making  in  democracy  on  this 
planet. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senator  Wofford  has  aptly  described 
the  feeling  here  as  a  wave  of  sympathy 
that  goes  to  the  Gandhi  family,  and  to 
the  people  of  India.  We  mourn  not  sim- 
ply for  the  tragic  loss  of  this  leader, 
but  for  the  processes  of  democracy  that 
is  harmed  in  all  of  this. 

Back  in  1959,  as  a  young  journalist,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  dinner  one 
evening  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  residence,  and 
about  halfway  through  the  evening 
Mrs.  Gandhi,  then  head  of  the  Congress 
Party,  came  in.  She  was  telling  about 
visiting  a  small  village,  and  explaining 
to  them  that  they  belonged  to  a  coun- 
try called  India. 

I  will  never  forget  going  back  to  the 
old  Imperial  Hotel — struck  me  as  a  ter- 
rible name  for  a  hotel  in  an  independ- 
ent India — thinking  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  thinks  he  has 
problems  he  ought  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India  for  a  while.  Then  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  slight- 
ly— not  as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  former  Ambassador 
and  some  others  here  probably — Mr. 
Gandhi.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
man.  India  has  lost  a  great  leader.  The 
processes  of  democracy,  wherever  it  is 


in  the  world,  have  lost  through  this 
tragedy. 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  echo  and  reaffirm  the 
remarks  of  so  many  colleagues.  How 
remarkable  an  event  that  among  the 
Senators  just  randomly  on  the  floor  we 
could  find  so  many  who  have  had  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  India;  going  back  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  reflects 
very  much  the  importance  that  those 
leaders  have  in  our  country;  that  a  5 
minute  meeting  for  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  would  turn  into  an  hour  of  dis- 
cussion; if  I  may  say  with  my  last  re- 
mark— as  in  the  conversation  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  Cali- 
fornia— many  of  these  discussions  con- 
cerned nuclear  proliferation.  This  may 
be  one  event  that  might  bring  about 
some  sense  of  how  manifest  that  prob- 
lem has  become  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  outside  the  confines  of  the  cold 
war,  and  how  truly  depressing  it  is. 

And  in  that  context,  sir.  if  I  could 
take  the  occasion,  not  regretfully,  to 
take  note  of  and  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  our  new 
colleague  and  our  old  friend,  for  bear- 
ing witness  here  to  day  in  his  first 
speech  in  the  Senate  to  his  lifelong 
concern  with  democracy,  and  not  just 
democracy,  but  what  is  so  often  the 
precondition  of  successful  democratic 
government,  which  is  nonviolence. 

There  are  not  many  individual  acts 
that  will  be  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  20th  century,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies from  now.  One  of  them  will  be 
the  telephone  call  made  by  the  then 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  President,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  the 
wife  of  Martin  Luther  King,  being  then 
imprisoned.  As  the  world  knows,  this 
was  suggested  by  Harris  Wofford.  It 
is  a  moment  of  moral  significance  in 
our  history,  and  even  if  the  outcome  of 
both  of  those  lives,  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  and  now  this 
life,  Rajiv  Gandhi  have  been  bitter, 
their  truth  lives  on,  and  does  their 
sweetness.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  our  friend, 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  as  I  have  been  sitting 
here  listening  to  our  colleagues.  I  add 
that  the  thing  I  remember  most  about 
him.  other  than  his  devotion  to  democ- 
racy and  to  nonviolent  solutions  to 
problems,  as  his  beautiful  smile.  I  do 
not  think  of  anyone  that  I  know  that 
had  a  more  beautiful  smile  than  this 
young  man. 

Senator  Moynihan  spoke  of  Harris 
Wofford  and  a  notable  suggestion  he 
made  back  during  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign.  Earlier  than  that,  he  did 
something  else  with  great  note,  and 
that  was  to  suggest  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  to  urge  him  and  to  cause  him 
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On  page  101.  belfween  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following; 

SEC.   40S.   UNIFOR.M :  UMITATIONS   FOR  EARNED 
AND  fNtARNED  INCOME. 

(a)  Substantive  Amendments.— Section  501 
of  the  Ethics  in  (rovernment  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  App.)  is  am  inded— 

(1)  in  section  501  (a)(1)  by  inserting  •'or  un- 
earned" after  "eai  jed";  and 


(2)  in  section  501(a)(2)  by  inserting  "or  un- 
earned" after  "earned". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing for  title  V  of  the  Government  Ethics  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended  by  striking 
"EARNED". 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  501  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is 
amended  by  striking  "Earned". 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  501(a)  of  the 
Government  Ethics  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.)  is  amended  by  striking  "Earned". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment,  identical  in  na- 
ture and  in  purpose  to  that  which  was 
offered  a  year  ago  in  exactly  this  set- 
ting. The  Senate  just  accepted  an 
amendment  which  would  ban  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all  honoraria  for  Senators, 
beginning  January  1.  1992.  and  limit 
outside  earned  income  to  15  percent  of 
a  Senator's  salary. 

I  voted  for  that.  But  this  year,  as  last 
year.  Mr.  President,  that  term  "earned 
income"  leapt  out.  There  are.  in  the 
Tax  Code,  two  forms  of  income,  arbi- 
trarily designated,  but  roughly  accu- 
rate. There  is  earned  income,  and  there 
is  unearned.  And  in  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  public,  an  accurate  gen- 
eral understanding,  earned  income  de- 
rives from  labor,  and  unearned  income 
from  capital,  and  that  ancient  division 
of  circumstances  comes  to  us  here 
today  as  it  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic. 

Now  it  is  the  view  of  myself,  Mr. 
Garn,  and  last  year,  a  majority  of  the 
body,  that  if  you  are  going  to  limit  in- 
come, limit  all  forms  of  income,  earned 
and  unearned.  The  logic  is  really  pow- 
erful, as  is  the  clarity  of  the  proposal. 

I  make  the  point,  sir,  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  matter,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  sponsorship.  Indeed.  I  have  to  make 
the  point  that  in  the  last  occasion,  far 
more  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  a  limitation  of  unearned  in- 
come than  voted  for  it;  and  correspond- 
ingly, far  more  Republicans  voted  for  a 
limit  on  unearned  income,  as  voted 
against  it.  They  were  almost  exactly 
symmetrical  votes:  35  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  as  against  only  14  Repub- 
licans, where  correspondingly,  only  20 
Democrats  voted  for  it,  while  31  Repub- 
licans voted  against  it. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  at  this  point  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  the 
last  vote  in  the  Record  so  Senators 
might  conveniently  recall  how  they 
voted,  if  they  have  any  difficulty  doing 
so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Vote  on  the  Moynihan  amendment  to  the 

BoREN  Substitute  amendment,  august  l, 

1990 

FOR  (51) 

Akaka,  Baucus,  Biden.  Bond,  Boren.  Bosch- 
witz,  Breaux,  Burns,  Chafee.  Coats,  Cochran. 
Cohen.  Conrad.  D'Amato,  Daschle,  Domenici. 
Durenberger,  Exon.  Fowler.  Garn.  Gorton, 
Grassley,  Harkin.  Hatch.  Hatfield.  Helms, 
Jeffords,  Johnston,  Kassebaum.  Kasten, 
Kerrey,  Kerry,  Leahy.  Lott,  Lugar,  McCain, 


McClure.  McConnell,  Mikulski.  Mitchell, 
Moynihan,  Murkowski.  Nickles,  Packwood, 
Pressler,  Riegle,  Sarbanes,  Sasser,  Simpson, 
Specter,  Thurmond. 

against  (49) 

Adams,  Armstrong,  Bentsen.  Bingaman, 
Bradley,  Bryan.  Bumpers.  Burdick,  Byrd, 
Cranston,  Danforth,  DeConcini.  Dixon,  Dodd. 
Dole,  Ford.  Glenn.  Gore,  Graham.  Gramm. 
Heflin,  Heinz,  Hollings,  Humphrey,  Inouye, 
Kennedy.  Kohl,  Lautenberg,  Levin, 
Lieberman.  Mack,  Metzenbaum,  Nunn,  Pell. 
Pryor.  Reid.  Robb,  Rockefeller.  Roth,  Rud- 
man,  Sanford,  Shelby,  Simon,  Stevens, 
Symms,  Wallop,  Warner,  Wilson,  Wirth. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  anyone  that  supposes  we  are 
introducing  an  extraneous  matter,  no. 
This  issue  was  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  204  years  ago. 

The  decision  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  an  income 
to  the  President,  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  judiciary,  was  a  matter  of  large 
constitutional  moment.  This  was  no 
small  routine  of  government.  In  de- 
fense of  the  decision  to  pay  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  was  said 
he  is  not  a  king;  you  did  not  pay  a 
king,  Mr.  President.  The  kings  had 
their  income.  It  would  be  called  un- 
earned income. 

The  judiciary  was  by  now  I  believe 
paid  in  Britain  but  it  was  certainly 
going  to  be  paid  here  and  their  pay  was 
not  to  be  touched  during  their  life- 
times— their  lifetimes,  not  just  their 
time  on  the  bench.  And  then  came  the 
question  of  paying  the  Congress.  This 
was  not  then  an  issue  in  Britain.  The 
idea  had  never  occurred  to  anybody. 
Half  a  century  later  it  would. 

In  1832,  Lord  Blandford  as  part  of  the 
reforms  of  that  year  proposed  paying 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
the  Lords,  of  course,  and  that  was  de- 
feated. Then  it  became  a  great  issue  of 
British  politics,  one  of  the  six  demands 
of  the  so-called  on  the  Chartists  which 
had  Britain  in  turmoil  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  Chartists  demanded  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  be  paid 
so  that  working  men  could  serve  there, 
and  the  No.  1  objection  was:  That  is  ex- 
actly the  point.  Working  men  will 
serve  here,  then  what  kind  of  a  body 
will  this  be?  The  neighborhood  would 
go  to  hell. 

And  it  was  not  until  1910  and  the  Lib- 
eral Government  of  that  year  that  the 
British  finally  paid  MPs.  We  went 
through  the  same  discussion  on  Tues- 
day, June  26,  1787.  I  am  reading  from 
James  Madison's  notes  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  General  Pinkney  of 
South  Carolina  brought  the  issue  up.  I 
will  read  Madison's  notes. 

General  Pinkney  proposed  "that  no  Salary 
should  be  allowed." 

They  are  now  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  this  (the  Senatorial)  branch  was  meant 
to  represent  the  wealth  of  the  Country. 
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Let  me  say  that  again.  The  proposal 
before  the  Convention  was  that  no  sal- 
ary be  paid  to  Senators  as  the  Senate 
was  meant  to  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  It  ought  to  be  composed  of 
persons  of  wealth. 

*  *  *  if  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  the 
wealthy  alone  would  undertake  the  service. 

Then  "(he  moved  to  strike  the 
clause)"  which  would  have  provided  for 
salaries. 

Next  paragraph:  "Doctor  Franklin 
seconded  the  motion,"  that  is  to  say,  of 
General  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina  not 
to  pay  this  body. 

He  wished  the  Convention  to  stand  fair 
with  the  people.  There  were  in  it  a  number  of 
young  men  who  would  probably  be  of  the 
Senate.  If  lucrative  appointments  should  be 
recommended  we  might  be  chargeable  with 
having  carved  out  places  for  ourselves. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  a  manner  that 
we  shall  do  shortly  here,  the  proposal 
was  put  to  a  vote— and  I  grant  that  it 
was  a  close  vote — 204  years  ago;  it  was 
a  close  vote  last  year.  But  the  proposal 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  New 
York  voted  against  it. 

So  I  stand  in  that  succession  and,  in- 
deed, Rufus  King  was  present  and  he 
was  our  first  Senator,  although  he  was 
then  representing  Massachusetts.  I 
stand  in  succession  to  Rufus  King 
which  is  an  intimidating  thought  but 
also  one  that  suggests  one  ought  to  do 
duty  as  seen. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
as  proposed  in  Philadelphia  was  that 
this  body— and  I  quote— "ought  to  be 
composed  of  persons  of  wealth."  And  I 
quote  again  "That  this  body  was  meant 
to  represent  the  wealth  of  the  Coun- 
try." That  was  a  clear  enough  propo- 
sition. But  we  took  a  vote  and  we  de- 
cided otherwise. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position 
where  earned  income  is  limited  but  un- 
earned income  is  unlimited,  then  inex- 
orably this  body  will  become  that 
which  the  Constitutional  Convention 
voted  it  ought  not  to  be.  It  will  become 
a  body  "composed  of  persons  of 
wealth"  and  inexorably,  no  matter 
what  the  best  intentions  of  the  world, 
it  will  end  by  representing  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

Which  of  us  does  not  know  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Federalist  No.  10  in 
which  Madison  laid  out  so  clearly  that 
nothing  is  so  pervasive  among  those 
matters  which  divide  men  as  the  un- 
equal division  of  property. 

He  had  no  illusions  about  it.  He  had 
no  expectations  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. He  devised  a  Constitution  that 
through  checks  and  balances  would  put 
a  check  on  wealth,  and  equally  on  the 
absence  of  wealth. 

These  are  not  matters  of  virtue.  They 
are  matters  of  reality.  As  he  said  in 
No.  10: 

*  *  *  the  most  common  and  durable  source 
of  factions  has  been  the  various  and  unequal 
distribution  of  property.  Those  who  hold  and 
those  who  are  without  property  have  ever 
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formed  distinct  Interests  in  society.  Those 
who  are  creditors,  and  those  who  are  debtors. 
fall  under  a  like  discrimination.  A  landed  In- 
terest, a  manufacturing  interest,  a  mer- 
cantile interest,  a  moneyed  interest,  with 
many  lesser  Interests,  grow  up  of  necessity 
In  civilized  nations,  and  divide  them  Into  dif- 
ferent classes,  actuated  by  different  senti- 
ments and  views.  The  regulation  of  these 
various  and  Interfering  interests  forms  the 
principal  task  of  modern  legislation  and  in- 
volves the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  in  the 
necessary  and  ordinary  operations  of  govern- 
ment. 

Those  different  groups,  the  different 
interests  formed  the  principal  task  of 
modem  legislation. 

Are  we  to  be  a  body  in  which  the 
principal  class  is  the  majority,  the 
principal  task  of  legislation  is  given  to 
a  body  dominated  by  one  of  those  in- 
terests, the  interest  dependent  upon 
enjoying  unearned  income? 
(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  such 
an  institution.  It  is  almost  certain  if 
we  had  disclosure  forms  that  disclosed 
things  other  than  X's  and  Y's,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
of  persons  of  large  wealth,  wealth 
which  generates  income  and  not  wealth 
that  generates  taxation  like  having  a 
house  you  lived  in  for  30  years. 

Madam  President,  we  show  this  in 
our  actions.  We  show  this  in  our  inabil- 
ity simply  to  keep  a  level  of  salary 
equal  to  that  of  the  House.  The  House 
is  the  popular  body.  We  have  always 
had  the  same  level  of  salary— salary, 
the  word  used  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  salary.  It  is  what  we  are  taught  in 
high  school  which  comes  from  the 
Roman  word  "salarium."  The  Romans 
paid  their  soldiers  their  salt  money. 
And  what  is  earned  by  the  "sweat  of 
our  brow."  It  is  no  accident.  Madam 
President,  that  we  will  not  have  sala- 
ries equal  to  the  House,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  not  limit  unearned  in- 
come. If  we  limited  unearned  income  as 
well  as  earned  income  you  may  be  sure. 
Madam  President,  that  the  salaries 
would  soon  be  equal.  But  they  need  not 
be  equal  if  the  majority  or  significant 
portion  of  this  body  represents  an  in- 
terest that  does  not  need  earned  in- 
come, having  ample  unearned  re- 
sources. 

I  put  it  to  you.  Madam  President, 
that  we  make  a  larger  decision  than  we 
think  at  this  point.  We  are  reversing  a 
decision^made  in  Philadelphia.  If  we  do 
not,  as  we  did  last  year,  vote  to  limit 
earned  and  unearned  income  alike; 
fine.  But  if  not,  as  in  a  dozen  ways,  we 
are  drifting  to  the  position  as  a  body  of 
the  branch  meant  to  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  not  the  peo- 
ple. 

Madam  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished manager  on  the  Republican 
side  has  risen.  I  yield  the  floor,  reserv- 
ing myself  such  time  as  may  be  per- 
mitted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  manager  on 
the  minority  side. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  simply  wanted  to  commend  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  tell  him  that  he 
has  raised  once  again  a  most  important 
point,  which  is  that  what  is  happening 
here  clearly  is  that  we  are,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  gradually  eliminating  any 
way  for  those  of  modest  means  to  sup- 
plement their  incomes  outside  of  this 
body. 

The  Senator's  history  lesson,  I  think, 
adds  a  great  deal  to  this  whole  discus- 
sion of  pay  and  outside  income.  Sen- 
ator Howard  Baker,  as  you  may  recall, 
thought  we  all  ought  to  leave  in  June 
anyway  and  have  other  jobs  so  we 
could  identify  with  the  people  we  rep- 
resent and  have  some  of  the  same  con- 
cerns, live  in  the  same  town  at  least  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  some  would  argue,  have  a  more 
normal  existence  than  simply  being 
cocooned  up  here  inside  the  Beltway. 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  last  year.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it  again.  I  voted 
against  the  Dodd  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  an  inappropriate  trend  to 
gradually  eliminate  any  acceptable 
way  to  supplement  the  income. 

But  the  Dodd  amendment  having 
been  approved,  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander;  and  that  is,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  limit  on  outside  income  for 
those  who  can  go  out  and  earn  it,  then 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  a  limit 
on  outside  income  for  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  inherited  it 
or  to  have  earned  it  before  they  came 
here,  and  that  we  ought  to  treat  all 
Senators  the  same. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  hope  his  amendment  is  adopted 
once  again,  as  it  was  last  year.  I  think 
it  has  added  a  great  deal  to  the  debate. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  see  any  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition. I  would  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  asking  if  I  might  retain  1 
minute  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  approximately 
2  minutes  and  54  seconds  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ap- 
proximately YlVi  minutes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  time 
that  I  control. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  be  recognized  for  5 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
d  the  floor? 

Madam    President, 
from  New  York  yield 
;  noment? 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
for  1  minute,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Madam  President,  in 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  man  who 
makes  a  lot  of  earned  income  dressing 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  and  acting  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  coming  into  a 
chamber  suddenly  and  interrupting  and 
speaking  as  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  will 
not  try  to  do  that  today.  But  if  that 
man  came  in,  or  the  true  Dr.  Franklin, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  not 
think  he  would  say  today,  listening  to 
the  Senator's  case,  that  this  makes 
democratic  common  sense?  Speaking, 
from  Pennsylvania,  so  close  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  I  think  he  would  say 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  on  the 
democratic  target  today — spelled  with 
a  small  "d." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Small  "d."  There 
will  be  more  votes  in  favor  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  than  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
Dr.  Franklin  would  say  "yes."  The 
Rufus  Kings  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
That  objection  no  longer  obtains.  And 
Franklin  would  say,  oh,  yes,  let  every 
young  person  si)eak  to  this  place  and 
let  him  not  leave  his  aspirations  aside 
if  he  chooses  a  profession  that  does  not 
ordinarily  bring  large  wealth.  There 
are  satisfactions  other  than  that.  He 
would  want  doctors  here,  who  do  not 
make  large  amounts  of  money.  He 
would  want  scientists  here,  he  would 
want  printers  here,  he  would  want 
farmers,  he  would  want  bankers  and 
merchants.  He  would  want  them  all.  He 
knew  them  all,  embraced  them  all. 

Madam  President,  I  have  not  run  out 
of  time  but  I  have  run  out  of  argument 
against  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
saved. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  now  is 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN]  is  nec- 
essarily absent.  > 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  66  Leg.] 
YEAS-49 


Akaka 

Gorton 

Moynihao 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Burns 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Chafee 

JelTords 

Sarbanes 

Coats 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Craig 

Leahy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lleberman 

Thurmond 

Daschle 

Lott 

Warner 

Domenicl 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Wofford 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Gam 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 46 

Adams 

Exon 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Nttim 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Pell 

Boren 

Gore 

Held 

Breaux 

Robb 

Brown 

Gramm 

Rockefeller 

Brj-an 

Heflin 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Burdlck 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Smith 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Wirth 

Dodd 

Mack 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Blden 

Inouye 

SynMis 

Helms 

Pryor 

So  the  amendment  (No.  249)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.Grr66(i  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
in  1  minute  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senators  who  were  able  to  support  this 
measure.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  understand 
why  there  are  those  who  could  not,  but 
I  would  like  to  proclaim  a  thumping 
victory.  Our  margin  of  victory  is  up  50 
percent  this  year  over  last  year  and  the 
day  cannot  come  far  when  equal  pay 
will  return  to  the  Congress  and  some 
sensibility  about  matters  such  as  this 
to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McConnell  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  striking  the  spending  limit 
and  public  financing  provisions  in  the 
Boren  substitute  amendment;  that 
there  be  3  hours  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided on  the  amendment;  that  no  other 
amendments  be  in  order  to  the  amend- 
ment, or  to  any  language  that  may  be 
stricken  by  the  amendment;  that  when 
all  time  is  yielded  back,  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  until  10  a.m.  tomor- 
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row  morning,  at  which  time  there  will 
occur,  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate,  a  vote  on  the  McConnell 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  majority  leader  might  with- 
hold while  I  can  propound  a  question  to 
the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  just  advised  by  staff 
that  if,  in  fact,  there  is  an  intention  to 
have  additional  votes  after  the  debate 
on  this  vote,  there  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  agreement  on  the  theory 
that  this  would  not  be  completed  until 
about  8  or  8:15,  and  two  of  our  col- 
leagues have  engagements  out  of  town, 
one  involving  an  important  matter 
where  his  wife  is  involved  and  another 
function  in  New  York.  I  guess  the  point 
would  be  that  they  would  rather  not 
consent  to  missing  votes  after  8  o'clock 
tonight. 

So  if  the  majority  leader  will  let  me 
check  with  those  two  Senators,  I  was 
not  aware  of  that  until  I  was  just  noti- 
fied. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  response.  Madam 
President,  in  my  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  manager  of 
the  bill,  we  talked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  his  amendment,  and  that  there 
be  Senators  in  attendance — present 
during  that  time.  And  to  accommodate 
that  concern  and  to  permit  continued 
action  on  the  bill,  it  was  understood 
and  included  in  the  agreement  that 
there  would  be  amendments  and  votes 
•  offered  later. 

I  am  trying  to  accommodate  every- 
one's concern  here.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens, of  course,  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting concerns  that  is  not  possible.  It 
had  been  my  hope  that  we  could  con- 
tinue action  on  this  bill.  We  have  been 
on  it  up  to  the  fifth  day  now,  none  of 
them  a  complete  day,  and  we  have  not 
really  advanced  too  far  into  the  real 
substance  of  it,  which  is  what  we  are 
getting  into  with  Senator  McConnell's 
next  amendment. 

Obviously,  any  Senator  can  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  either  directly 
or  through  someone  else  who  is  willing 
to  do  so.  I  will  only  say  that  if  we  do 
not  have  votes  after  5  o'clock  on  a 
Tuesday  evening,  then  that  means  we 
will  be  here  later  on,  later  evenings  or 
on  Friday.  In  fairness.  I  should  say 
that  the  reason  for  this  vote  tomorrow 
was  to  accommodate  two  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  not  present.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  other 
votes.  We  do  not  want  to  hold  up  all 
votes.  This  appeared  to  be  agreeable. 

So,  obviously,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  has  it  within  his  power 
in  behalf  of  his  colleagues  to  prevent 
any  votes  from  occurring  this  evening. 
I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  I  would  like 
to  move  forward.  I  tried  to  fashion  this 
in  a  way  that  accommodated  the  con- 
cerns of  all  Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  will  be  offering  the  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  let  me  pursue  that.  Again.  I 
know  one  reason  for  wanting  votes 
after  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
was  to  make  certain  that  some  people 
would  stay  for  the  debate.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  happen  if  we  had 
vote  at.  say.  6  o'clock  on  one  other 
amendment  than  did  the  3  hours  de- 
bate. If  I  could  check  with  Mr.  Greene 
and  see  who  the  Senators  are,  then  I 
can  report  back. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Might  I  suggest  an 
alternative  in  an  effort  to  accommo- 
date all  concerned,  including  Senator 
McConnell.  I  would  like  to  have  his 
amendment  come  up  and  voted  on.  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  up  and  vote  on  it. 
I  wish  we  could  vote  on  it  today. 

Would  it  be  accommodating  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  as  many  col- 
leagues as  possible  if  we  agreed  to  take 
up  the  McConnell  amendment  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  spend  3  hours  on 
it  tomorrow  morning,  and  then  vote  on 
it?  In  the  meantime,  this  evening,  that 
would  permit  us  to  proceed  with  other 
amendments,  with  votes  on  those,  for 
some  period  of  time  this  evening.  That 
would  not  accommodate  everyone  but 
it  would  accommodate  as  many  people 
as  possible,  and  still  permit  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  could  be  done  with- 
out anybody's  consent,  obviously.  But  I 
wonder  if  I  might  just  check  to  see  if 
the  first  request  might  be  satisfactory, 
and  I  will  report  right  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  us  to  withhold  any  further  action? 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  he  might  withhold,  say, 
for  2  or  3  minutes. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 
Madam  President.  1  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  able 
to  address  the  Senate  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  address  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness but  the  Presiding  Officer  hears 
three  separate  conversations  going  on, 
in  addition  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  Presiding  Officer  observes  a 
conversation  here,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer observes  a  conversation  there,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  observes  a  con- 
versation to  her  left. 

There  is,  in  the  back  of  the  room,  a 
conversation  going  on.  Can  the  Chair 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Senators  in 
the  back  of  the  room? 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 


MFN  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  complex  issue  of 
extending  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  to  China. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  broad 
range  of  concerns  about  China— from 
its  failure  to  protect  human  rights  to 
its  failure  to  protect  intellectual  prop- 
erty. 

In  my  mind,  the  question  Congress 
faces  is  not  "Do  we  approve  of  Chinas 
actions?"  Clearly,  we  do  not.  The  ques- 
tion we  face  is  "How  best  do  we  influ- 
ence Chinese  behavior?" 

I  am  worried  that  in  our  rush  to  ad- 
dress our  grievances  with  China,  we  are 
failing  to  consider  the  range  of  avail- 
able tools.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  will  express  our  outrage  at 
China  by  revoking  MFN.  and  shoot  our- 
selves in  the  foot. 

The  United  States  must  adopt  an  ac- 
tive policy  to  promote  change  in  China. 
But  this  is  work  for  a  scalpel,  not  a 
meat  ax. 

UNITED  STATES  CONCERNS  WrFH  CHINA 

Let  me  be  clear:  China's  behavior  is 
reprehensible. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  for  example, 
China  engages  in  a  wide  range  of  unfair 
practices.  Last  year,  China  ran  a  $10.4 
billion  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  by  next 
year,  China  will  have  a  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  second  only  to 
Japan. 

This  year's  national  trade  estimate 
devotes  10  pages  to  listing  unfair  Chi- 
nese barriers.  For  example,  China 
maintains  a  licensing  system  covering 
nearly  half  of  all  imports.  This  system 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  imports.  To  obtain 
a  license,  a  U.S.  exporter  must  gain  ap- 
proval from  several  different  min- 
istries. Often,  the  ministry  with  licens- 
ing authority  also  produces  a  compet- 
ing domestic  product. 

In  addition  to  the  licensing  system, 
China  maintains  outright  import  bans 
on  some  80  categories  of  products,  in- 
cluding many  consumer  goods. 

When  United  States  products  are  al- 
lowed into  China,  they  often  face  dis- 
criminatory testing  and  certification 
procedures.  Such  procedures  are  in  ef- 
fect for  products  ranging  from  auto- 
mobiles to  agricultural  chemicals. 

My  colleagues  have  spoken  in  detail 
about  numerous  concerns  with  China. 
The  list  is  long,  including: 

Human  rights:  China's  treatment  of 
its  own  citizens  is  inexcusable.  As  we 
approach  the  second  anniversary  of 
Tiananmen,  there  are  no  signs  of  demo- 
cratic reform.  The  Chinese  Government 
remains  intransigent  and  unapologetic. 
Nuclear  and  missile  transfers:  In  re- 
cent weeks,  we  have  learned  that  China 
has  transferred  advanced  missiles  to 
Pakistan  and  Syria,  and  is  helping  Al- 
geria manufacture  a  nuclear  facility 
with  a  weapons  production  capability. 

Intellectual  property  protection: 
China  is  one  of  the  worst  violators  of 
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ing. Low-income  Americans  depend 
upon  these  products.  Revoking  MFN  ef- 
fectively places  a  new  tax  on  those 
least  able  to  pay. 

If  MFN  were  the  only  tool  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  might  consider  the  hjirm  I 
have  outlined  to  be  a  necessary  evil. 
But  MFN  is  not  our  only  tool. 

THE  BEST  TOOLS  FOR  PROMOTING  CHANGE 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  favor  strong 
action  against  China.  Just  last  month, 
I  led  the  fight  to  respond  to  China's  pi- 
racy of  intellectual  property. 

But  the  war  with  Iraq  taught  us  the 
advantages  of  smart  weapons.  When  we 
attacked  the  city  of  Baghdad,  we  didn't 
use  carpet  bombing.  We  used  smart 
weapons  that  pinpointed  their  target, 
and  minimized  casualties  among  inno- 
cent civilians. 

Revoking  MFN  is  the  trade  equiva- 
lent of  carpet  bombing.  Smart  weapons 
will  serve  our  interests  far  better,  with 
far  less  harm  to  innocent  bystanders. 

What  types  of  smart  weapons  could 
we  use? 

In  reaction  to  Chinese  trade  barriers, 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  [USTR]  should  imme- 
diately initiate  section  301  petitions 
addressing  China's  licensing  system, 
its  import  bans,  and  its  discriminatory 
testing  and  certification  practices. 

In  the  area  of  intellectual  property 
protection,  USTR  must  follow  up  vig- 
orously on  the  proceedings  initiated 
under  section  301.  If  progress  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  United  States  should 
retaliate. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  the 
United  States  should  strictly  condition 
support  for  international  loans  upon 
China's  protection  of  basic  freedoms. 
This  policy  has  slipped  in  the  past 
year. 

In  the  area  of  weapons  proliferation, 
we  should  work  through  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Gr-7  and 
Cocom.  Technology  transfers  to  China 
should  be  multilaterally  conditioned 
upon  Chinese  adherence  to  accepted 
international  standards. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  policy  to- 
ward China  must  change.  But  complex 
problems  require  carefully  crafted  pre- 
scriptions. 

We  must  act  responsibly,  aware  of 
the  implications  of  our  actions  for 
China,  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
Hong  Kong.  As  we  formulate  our  China 
policy  in  the  upcoming  weeks,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  carefully  match  our 
concerns  and  our  remedies. 

MFN  is  not  our  only  tool.  I  believe 
that  other  tools  will  prove  far  more  ef- 
fective in  achieving  the  goals  we  all 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  urging  the  USTR  to 
take  action  against  China  and  other 
countries  for  failing  to  protect  intel- 
lectual property  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  15,  1991] 

Despite  Rights  Issue,  Chinese  Hope  U.S. 

Trade  Status  Stays 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

Beijing.— As  a  battle  looms  in  Washington 
over  whether  to  end  normal  trade  relations 
with  China,  many  Chinese  are  finding  them- 
selves reluctantly  siding  with  their  hard-line 
rulers  in  hoping  that  the  status  is  main- 
tained. 

While  they  appreciate  the  concern  for 
human  rights  in  their  country  and  hope  that 
the  debate  will  force  the  Government  to  be- 
come less  repressive,  some  worry  that  a  cut- 
off of  so-called  most-favored-nation  status 
would  hurt  their  standard  of  living,  harm  the 
most  reformist  segrments  of  the  economy  and 
prompt  the  hard-liners  to  restrict  contacts 
with  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  public  opinion 
in  so  vast  and  tightly  controlled  a  country 
as  China.  But  in  informal  conversations  with 
dozens  of  Chinese  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  over  recent  months,  most  of  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  issue  did  not  favor 
American  economic  sanctions  and  hoped 
that  most-favored-nation  benefits  would  be 
extended. 

President  Bush's  annual  recommendation 
on  whether  to  renew  the  preferential  trade 
status  for  China  is  required  by  June  3.  He  is 
expected  to  favor  renewal,  and  opponents  in 
Congress  are  expected  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  overturn  the  decision. 

In  their  first  breath,  urban  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals typically  tell  their  trusted  Amer- 
ican friends  how  much  they  detest  their 
leadership.  In  their  second  breath,  they  ex- 
press affection  for  the  United  States  and  in- 
quire about  getting  visas.  And  in  their  third 
breath,  they  worry  that  harsh  American 
sanctions  would  hurt  the  Chinese  people 
rather  than  their  leaders. 

"If  I  were  President  Bush,  I  would  extend 
most-favored-nation  status  to  China,"  said 
Zhang  Weiguo,  a  Shanghai  dissident  who  was 
unusual  only  in  that  he  was  willing  to  have 
his  name  published.  "The  U.S.  should  sup- 
port China's  economic  development  and  so- 
cial exchanges." 

Mr.  Zhang's  anti-Government  credentials 
are  not  in  doubt.  He  was  arrested  after  the 
1989  Tiananmen  crackdown  and  spent  20 
months  in  prison  before  being  released  ear- 
lier this  year,  still  unrepentant  and  fuming 
at  the  Government. 

Mr.  Zhang  said  the  best  result  would  be  for 
a  tough  battle  over  Chinese  trade  in  Wash- 
ington, ending  in  an  extension  for  another 
year.  Such  a  close  call  would  encourage 
China  to  make  concessions  on  human  rights 
and  would  leave  the  issue  open  for  another 
fight  next  year,  he  said. 

"Every  year  it's  discussed,  and  that's  very 
good."  Mr.  Zhang  said.  "It  puts  new  pressure 
on  China  each  year." 

A  downgrading  of  American  trade  links 
with  China  would  mean  a  large  rise  in  the 
tariffs  imposed  on  Chinese  goods  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  and  would  hurt  its  thriv- 
ing export  sector.  The  south  of  China,  which 
has  the  most  developed  private  economy  in 
the  country,  would  be  particulary  affected, 
as  would  Hong  Kong,  through  which  Chinese 
goods  usually  pass  for  packaging  or  trans- 
shipment. 

Many  dissidents  say  that  they  would  like 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  be 
even  more  outspoken  in  supporting  Chinese 
human  rights.   Above  all.  they  would  like 
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Prime  Minister  LI  Peng  and  other  hard-lin- 
ers to  lose  "face."  But  they  worry  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  the  wrongr  method. 

"People  are  very  torn  inside,"  said  a  uni- 
versity student  in  Beijing.  "They  want  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  to  change  its  poli- 
cies, and  they  want  the  leadership  to  eat  bit- 
terness. But  on  the  other  hand,  they're 
afraid  that  if  sanctions  are  imposed,  it's  the 
ordinary  people  who  would  suffer.  So  we 
want  America  to  threaten  sanctions  to  pres- 
sure China,  but  we  don't  want  sanctions 
themselves." 

PEASANTS  SEEM  LESS  AWARE 

Among  Chinese  peasants  and  workers,  es- 
pecially outside  the  capital  there  seems  to 
be  much  less  awareness  of  the  issue  of  sanc- 
tions, as  well  as  less  anger  at  the  Govern- 
ment. Consequently,  many  people  do  not 
have  clearly  formed  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
frequently  seem  vaguely  opposed  to  any 
sanctions  that  might  compound  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  the  last  couple  of  years. 
And  some  wealthier  people  fear  that  sanc- 
tions would  make  it  more  difficult  to  buy 
foreign  products. 

"The  fear  is  that  if  M.F.N,  were  cut  off,  the 
price  of  a  pack  of  Marlboros  would  go  up," 
said  an  entrepreneur. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  DC,  April  17,  1991. 
Hon.  Carla  Hills, 
U.S.  TTode  Representative.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  ambassador  Hills:  We  are  writing 
to  urge  you  to  implement  aggressively  the 
Special  301  provisions  of  the  1988  Trade  Act. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  continued  for- 
eign piracy  of,  and  denial  of  market  access 
to,  U.S.  intellectual  properties  such  as  mov- 
ies, books,  recordings,  computer  software, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  The  continued  illegal 
acquisition  and  use  of  the  fruits  of  our  cre- 
ative industries  has  a  pernicious  effect  on 
these  industries.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  has  estimated  that  foreign  pi- 
racy of  intellectual  properties  costs  the  U.S. 
S60  billion  in  lost  exports  each  year,  an 
amount  that  could  have  reduced  our  1990 
trade  deficit  by  over  half.  Similarly,  trade 
barriers  denying  market  access  to  U.S.  intel- 
lectual properties  are  responsible  for  billions 
in  lost  revenues  which  could  also  signifi- 
cantly reduce  our  trade  deficit. 

The  means  to  address  and  counter  these 
problems  are  embodied  in  the  Special  301  sec- 
tion of  the  1988  Trade  Act.  By  April  30th  of 
each  year.  Special  301  requires  that  you  iden- 
tify those  countries  that  tolerate  the  most 
egregious  piracy  of  intellectual  property  or 
close  their  markets  to  creative  exports  as 
"priority  foreign  countries."  Section  301 
cases  are  then  to  be  initiated  against  those 
countries  to  increase  the  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  within  the  priority  coun- 
tries. 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  chosen  a 
less  strict  interpretation  of  Special  301.  In- 
stead of  identifying  "priority  foreign  coun- 
tries" the  Administration  has  placed  a  num- 
ber of  countries  on  watch  lists.  While  the 
watch  lists  have  been  useful  in  convincing 
some  nations  to  mend  their  ways,  they  have 
accomplished  very  little  with  certain  coun- 
tries, specifically  India,  Indonesia,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  Thailand. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  this  country  has 
reached  a  level  of  development  where  our 
creative  and  intellectual  resources  can  be 
fully  realized  for  domestic  consumption  as 
well  as  for  consumers  around  the  world.  To 
ensure  that  this  capability  is  sustained,  we 
urge  you  to  identify  the  following  four  na- 
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tions.  India.  Indcnesia,  PRC,  and  Thailand, 
as  "priority  foreign  countries"  by  the  sutu- 
tory  deadline.  By  taking  this  action  you  will 
clearly  indicate  that  the  U.S.  will  enforce  its 
trade  laws  and  deal  with  nations  that  do  not 
respect  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights. 

Further,  you  should  seriously  consider  ac- 
tion against  Mexico,  unless  it  carries  out  its 
commitments  to  pass  new  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection. 

Finally,  a  strong  case  can  also  be  made  for 
taking  action  against  the  European  Commu- 
nity's quotas  on  imports  of  U.S.  created  tele- 
vision programs.  Indeed.  United  Sutes  Trade 
Representative  action  against  the  EC's 
broadcast  quota  will  send  an  important  sig- 
nal of  U.S.  resolve  to  those  who  seek  to  ex- 
empt "cultural"  or  creative  industries  from 
GATT.  NAFTA  or  other  trade  agreements. 

As  always,  thank  you  for  your  attention  to 
this  matter,  which  is  a  critical  component  in 
our  continuous  efforts  to  secure  a  promising 
future  for  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights 
and  expanding  U.S.  export  trade. 
Sincerely, 
Max  Baucus.  John  Breaux.  Brock  Adams, 
Howell    Heflin.    John    Seymour,    Jeff 
Bingaman,   Alan   Cranston,   Daniel   K. 
Inouye,  Tom  Daschle,  Jim  Jeffords,  Al 
Gore,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
David  Pryor,  Patrick  Leahy,  Jim  Exon, 
Paul  Simon,  David  L.  Boren.  Barbara 
A.  Mikulski.  Chuck  Robb,  Herb  Kohl, 
Nancy     Landon     Kassebaum,     Chuck 
Grassley,  John  F.  Kerry,  Al  Simpson, 
Tim  Wirth,  Richard  Shelby. 


DERAILING  THE  FAST  TRACK 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  the  opponents  of  inter- 
national trade  negotiations  have  shift- 
ed their  strategy.  Through  the  early 
spring,  their  strategy  was  to  attempt 
to  deny  the  administration's  request  to 
extend  fast-track  negotiating  author- 
ity. Denying  the  extension  request 
would  effectively  terminate  both  the 
Uruguay  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  and  a  second  negotiation 
aimed  at  concluding  a  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  or  NAFTA. 

Now  that  it  appears  both  Houses  will 
reject  this  effort,  fast-track  opponents 
have  proposed  changing  the  fast-track 
rules  instead  of  terminating  the  fast 
track  outright.  Although  this  approach 
might  seem  a  compromise,  it  is  really 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  pro- 
posed changes  would  effectively  termi- 
nate the  fast  track  and  halt  the 
NAFTA  negotiations. 

THE  RIEGLE  resolution 

The  proposal — which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Riegle— makes  two  highly 
objectionable  changes  in  the  fast  track. 
First,  the  Riegle  proposal  would  allow 
unlimited  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
a  NAFTA  in  five  broad  areas.  Second, 
the  proposal  would  cut  the  fast-track 
extension  from  2  years  to  1  year.  The 
President  could  request  an  additional  1 
year,  but  the  request  could  be  dis- 
approved by  either  House  of  Congress. 
Both  of  these  steps  would  do  severe 
damage  to  the  fast  track  process  and 
undermine  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NAFTA 

Allowing  unlimited  amendments  to  a 
NAFTA  would  gut  the  most  critical 
feature  of  the  fast  track:  Congress" 
promise  to  vote  on  the  agreement  with- 
out offering  amendments.  Proponents 
of  the  Riegle  proposal  contend  that 
amendments  to  protect  particular  spe- 
cial interests  would  not  be  allowed. 
But  this  is  simply  untrue.  There  is  no 
provision  in  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Riegle  that  would  prohibit 
sector  specific  amendments.  The  Riegle 
proposal  would  allow  any  amendments 
that  relate  to  environmental  protec- 
tion, labor  standards,  rules  of  origin, 
dispute  resolution,  or  adjustment  as- 
sistance. 

Those  broad  exceptions  would  allow 
any  number  of  amendments — sector- 
specific  as  well  as  generic.  Protectors 
of  the  steel  industry  or  the  textile  in- 
dustry could  draft  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  concessions  effecting  those 
industries  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  environment,  promoting  labor 
standards,  or  improving  dispute  settle- 
ment. For  example,  the  textile  indus- 
try could  seek  to  amend  the  agreement 
to  exempt  textile  products  from  all  de- 
cisions of  any  dispute  settlement  body 
established  by  the  NAFTA.  Similarly, 
a  generic  amendment  could  be  drafted 
to  exempt  all  import  sensitive  products 
from  dispute  settlement  decisions. 
Such  amendments  would  clearly  relate 
to  dispute  settlement. 

In  fact,  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
posal have  publicly  stated  that  one  of 
their  aims  is  ensuring  that  rule  of  ori- 
gin for  autos  is  increased  above  the 
level  provided  in  the  United  States- 
Canada  FTA.  Perhaps  such  a  rule  of  or- 
igin is  a  good  idea.  But  if  such  a  sector 
specific  amendment  could  be  consid- 
ered for  one  industry  other  special  in- 
terest amendments  could  be  considered 
for  others. 

With  a  little  imagination  every  in- 
dustry will  easily  be  able  to  draft  their 
own  amendment — generic  or  sector  spe- 
cific— to  protect  their  own  special  in- 
terests. And  when  the  United  States 
protects  its  special  interests,  Mexico 
and  Canada  will  doubtlessly  follow 
suit.  After  all.  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  surrender  politically  sen- 
sitive trade  barriers  if  the  United 
States  will  not  do  likewise.  Soon  the 
entire  agreement  will  be  pulled  apart 
and  the  special  interest  will  be  allowed 
to  override  the  national  interest. 

The  fast-track  process  was  developed 
to  protect  the  national  interest  by  pre- 
venting just  the  type  of  amendments 
that  the  Riegle  proposal  seeks  to  allow. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  Riegle 
proposal  would  end  the  fast  track  for 
the  NAFTA  negotiations. 

THE  1-YEAR  LttUT 

The  Riegle  proposal  would  also  limit 
fast-track  extension  to  1  year.  One 
year  would  not  allow  our  trade  nego- 
tiators to  conclude  sound  trade  agree- 
ments. Under  the  fast  track,  the  Presi- 
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track  if  the  administration  is  not  ad- 
dressing those  concerns. 

This  is  a  far  superior  alternative  to 
the  Riegle  proposal.  It  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  go  forcefully  on  record  on  the 
same  issues  outlined  in  the  Riegle  pro- 
posal. But  it  does  so  without  destroy- 
ing the  fast  track.  If  the  Senate  could 
consider  such  a  resolution  under  re- 
strictive rules  similar  to  those  applied 
to  the  Gephardt  resolution  in  the 
House,  I  would  press  for  consideration 
of  a  Senate  companion  measure.  If  we 
are  serious  about  having  a  meaningful 
impact  on  the  free-trade  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  the  Senate  should  draft  a 
resolution  similar  to  the  Gephardt  res- 
olution, instead  of  considering  the  Rie- 
gle proposal. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
conclusion  of  our  debate  on  extension 
of  the  fast  track,  it  is  important  that 
we  all  understand  what  the  fast  track 
does  do  and  what  it  does  not  do.  The 
fast  track  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  promise  that  Congress  will  vote  up  or 
down  on  an  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  President  without  offering  amend- 
ments. It  does  not  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  trade  agreements 
that  are  negotiated.  If  we  find  that  any 
of  those  agreements  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  we  can  simply  vote  it 
down. 

And  if  the  administration  sends  back 
an  agreement  that  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest^I  will  work  to  defeat 
it.  I  have  no  intention  of  supporting  a 
NAFTA  or  a  Uruguay  round  agreement 
that  is  not  good  for  America. 

But  the  fast  track  only  gives  the 
green  light  to  begin  negotiations.  It  is 
not  a  blank  check.  The  fast  track  is 
the  basis  of  a  partnership  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  allows 
trade  negotiations  to  succeed.  And  if 
we  in  Congress  are  serious  about  pursu- 
ing those  negotiations  and  strengthen- 
ing the  American  economy,  we  should 
be  working  to  foster  that  partnership, 
not  destroy  it. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


His  death  is  a  terrible  reminder  that 
even  as  we  strive  to  create  a  new  world 
order,  the  scourge  of  terrorism — often 
inspired  by  ethnic,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical divisions— still  stalks  the  Earth. 

Let  us  be  clear:  No  grievance  is  an 
excuse  for  this  kind  of  senseless  act. 
But  let  us  also  realize  that  we  can 
never  put  a  final  end  to  these  awful 
tragedies  until  we  can  find  some  way 
to  mend  these  wrenching  divisions 
among  men. 

Rajiv  Gandhi's  nation  and  his  family 
have  suffered  far  more  then  their  share 
of  this  kind  of  tragedy.  Today,  they 
mourn  once  again.  Our  thoughts  and 
our  prayers  are  with  the  Gandhi  fam- 
ily, and  with  the  nation  of  India,  in 
this  awful  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Senate  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mack  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1121  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GANDHI  ASSASSINATION 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  assas- 
sination today  of  former  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bent- 
sen  be  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  formation  of  po- 
litical action  committees  by  foreign 
nationals  on  which  there  be  30  minutes 
of  debate  equally  divided  between  Sen- 
ators Bentsen  and  McConnell  with  no 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
order  other  than  one  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Breaux.  on  which  there  be  30 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Breaux  and  Bentsen; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  these  two 
amendments  this  evening,  Senator 
McConnell  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
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amendment  to  strike  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  spending  limits  and  public  fi- 
nancing, on  which  no  amendments  be 
in  order  and  on  which  there  would  be  3 
hours  of  debate  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form,  of  which  2  hours  and  45 
minutes  will  be  used  this  evening;  at 
the  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time 
on  the  McConnell  amendment,  the 
amendment  be  laid  aside;  that  a  vote 
on  the  McConnell  amendment  occur  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  May  22; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  McConnell  amendment  this 
evening.  Senator  Wellstone  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  relating 
to  a  candidate's  personal  contributions 
or  loans  to  his  campaign,  on  which 
there  be  10  minutes  of  debate  this 
evening,  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form,  with  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment  in  order;  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow,  there  be  15 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  on 
the  McConnell  amendment  prior  to  the 
vote  on  that  amendment;  and  that 
upon  disposition  of  that  amendment 
there  be  10  minutes  equally  divided  for 
debate  on  the  Wellstone  amendment,  at 
which  time  there  be  a  vote  on  the 
Wellstone  amendmjnt  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
say  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  patience  in 
working  out  this  agreement. 

So  that  Senators  might  understand 
what  will  occur,  there  will  be  two  votes 
this  evening  on  the  Breaux  second-de- 
gree amendment  to  the  Bentsen 
amendment  and  on  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment. That  will  occur  in  approximately 
1  hour,  or  less  if  the  30  minutes  for 
each  of  those  two  amendments  is  not 
fully  used  and  yielded  back. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  those  two 
amendments.  Senator  McConnell  will 
be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment, 
on  which  there  will  be  2  hours  and  45 
minutes  of  debate  this  evening  and 
then  15  minutes  of  debate  tomorrow 
morning  between  9:45  and  10  a.m.,  with 
a  vote  occurring  on  the  McConnell 
amendment  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  debate  on 
the  McConnell  amendment  this 
evening.  Senator  Wellstone  will  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  10  minutes  of  de- 
bate equally  divided  this  evening  and 
then  an  additional  10  minutes  of  debate 
tomorrow  morning  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  McConnell 
amendment,  and  following  which  10 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  Wellstone 
amendment,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
Wellstone  amendment. 


So  there  will  be  two  votes  tomorrow 
morning  on  the  McConnell  amendment 
at  10  and  then  10  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  that  vote,  or  approxi- 
mately 10:30.  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
Wellstone  amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  majority  lead- 
er yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Might  I  add  one 
more  comment?  Mr.  President.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  make  clear  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  there  will 
be  no  amendments  in  order  to  the 
McConnell  amendment  or  to  any  lan- 
guage that  he  may  be  striking.  That 
protects  from  any  amendments  being 
offered  both  to  his  amendment  or  to 
any  language  that  he  may  be  striking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  if  the  Breaux  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  which  is  essentially  a 
substitute  for  the  Bentsen  amendment, 
perhaps  there  will  be  one  vote,  if  the 
Breaux  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagxies 
and  I  especially  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  who  has 
been  very  cooperative  in  the  schedul- 
ing of  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  250 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  tighten  provisons 
relating:  to  contributions  by  foreign  na- 
tionals) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  comments.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Leahy. 
and  Mr.  Wirth,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  250. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

SEC.    .   CONTRIBUTIONS   BY   FOREIGN   NATION- 
ALS. 

Section  319  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441e)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  after  "for- 
eign national"  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following:  ",  including  any  separate  seg- 
regated fund  or  nonparty  multicandidate  po- 
litical committee  of  a  foreign  national,"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ". 
but  shall  include  any  partnership,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  subsidiary  corporation 
organized  under  or  created  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  any  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  if  more  than  50  percent  of  the  entity 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  the  Senate  approved  my  amend- 


ment prohibiting  companies  that  are 
more  than  50  percent  foreign  owned 
from  forming  political  action  commit- 
tees. That  vote  was  73  to  27.  I  have  now 
reoffered  the  amendment.  The  cospon- 
sors  are  Senators  Boren,  Shelby, 
Wirth,  and  Leahy. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  this  amend- 
ment is  part  of  whatever  campaign  re- 
form legislation  goes  to  the  conference, 
and  I  hope  we  can  agree  to  it  quickly 
and  amicably. 

We  need  this  amendment  to  protect 
us  against  unwarranted  foreign  influ- 
ence in  our  electoral  processes.  We 
need  it  to  keep  American  elections 
American.  In  the  past  decade,  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  fourfold.  I  really  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  while  we  were 
running  up  huge  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits, more  and  more  U.S.  companies 
were  acquired  by  foreign  corporations. 
Many  of  these  foreign-owned  compa- 
nies already  had  political  action  com- 
mittees and  were  active  in  the  political 
process.  In  fact,  according  to  a  study 
originally  done  for  me  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  there  were  120 
PAC's  of  companies  with  signficant  for- 
eign investment  in  the  1987-88  election 
cycle,  and  those  PAC's  gave  candidates 
$2.8  million.  According  to  existing  reg- 
ulations, those  PACs  were  not  sup- 
posed to  let  foreigners  contribute  to 
their  funds  or  participate  in  spending 
decisions.  That  is  the  rule.  But  there  is 
no  monitoring  or  enforcement  proce- 
dure. Instead.  I  think  an  insidious 
process  is  at  work.  The  PAC  committee 
probably  looks  over  its  shoulder  to  be 
sure  it  does  nothing  that  would  anger 
corporate  headquarters.  They  are  not 
dumb.  They  understand  that  those  who 
go  along  get  along  in  that  type  of  situ- 
ation. But  employees  face  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  between  their  judg- 
ments as  American  citizens  and  their 
jobs  in  a  foreign-owned  company. 

What  do  they  do,  for  example,  if  they 
want  to  support  a  candidate  who  sup- 
ports domestic  policies  which  they 
favor  but  who  is  known  as  a  strong 
critic,  for  example,  of  Soviet  policies? 
What  if  their  headquarters  in  France  or 
Germany  has  just  cut  a  big  deal  with 
the  Kremlin?  By  banning  foreign  com- 
pany PAC's,  my  amendment  would  also 
put  a  stop  to  any  effort  by  foreigners 
to  buy  into  our  political  process  by  ac- 
quiring companies  with  established  and 
effective  PAC's. 

My  amendment  would  put  those 
PAC's  out  of  business.  The  employees 
could  still  make  political  contributions 
as  individuals.  This  does  not  deny  them 
that.  If  they  want  to  support  this  can- 
didate for  the  Senate,  Governor,  what- 
ever, they  can  do  that  and  make  their 
individual  contributions.  But  that 
would  not  be  reported  back  to  Frank- 
furt or  to  Tokyo.  Is  that  unfair?  Is  it 
unfair  discrimination  against  foreign 
companies?  I  sure  do  not  think  so. 
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E  .LIOTT, 

FedeTVl  Election  Commission,  Wash- 

Chairman:  This  letter  pre- 
3f  the  Department  of  Justice 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
the  Federal  Election  Com- 
a   new   regulation   which 
definition  of  "foreign  na- 
purpose  of  2  U.S.C.  §441e  to 
corfcoration  whose  equity  owner- 
ted  States  nationals  exceeds 

nt  of  Justice  strongly  sup- 
regulation. 
s  an  internal  security  stat- 
nally  enacted  as  part  of  the 
to  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
1938.  as  amended  (FARA).  Its 
start  was  to  minimize  for- 
ntervention  in  the  domestic 
e  ection  process. 
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n^grity  of  domestic  political 
foreign  intervention  and 
Section  613  was  enforced 
this    Department    through 


prosec  utions. 


In  1974  Section  613  was  expanded  to  forbid 
all  political  contributions  to  domestic  Unit- 
ed States  elections  by  any  person  who  was 
not  either  a  United  States  citizen,  or  a  per- 
son admitted  for  permanent  residence  pursu- 
ant to  8  U.S.C.  §1101(a)(20).  The  result  of  this 
amendment  was  to  significantly  expand  upon 
the  internal  security  objectives  which  this 
statute  serves. 

In  1976  this  law  was  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  (FECA)  as 
part  of  the  recodification  of  FECA  which 
took  place  that  year.  In  the  process,  it  was 
made  subject  to  the  FEC's  rulemaking,  advi- 
sory opinion,  and  administrative  enforce- 
ment procedures  (see  2  U.S.C.  §§437f  and 
437g).  "Knowing  and  willful"  violations  of 
this  statute  which  involve  illegal  contribu- 
tions of  more  than  $2,000  remained  federal 
criminal  offenses  subject  to  prosecution  by 
this  Department  under  2  U.S.C.  §437g(d). 

Section  441e  represents  one  of  the  main 
federal  statutory  defenses  against  efforts  by 
foreign  nationals  and  foreign  interests  to  in- 
fluence the  domestic  election  processes  of 
the  United  States  through  campaign  con- 
tributions. The  function  of  this  statute  is  to 
safeguard  a  vital  feature  of  the  Nation's  sov- 
ereignty. In  our  opinion,  it  deserves  a  broad 
construction  in  keeping  with  the  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  which  it  was  en- 
acted to  protect. 

In  the  years  since  1976,  when  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC)  was  given  au- 
thority to  interpret  this  statute's  scojje,  the 
Commission  has  issued  several  advisory 
opinions  on  Section  441e's  application  to 
multi-national  business  organizations.  How- 
ever, the  line  between  permissible  and  im- 
permissible conduct  that  has  emerged  from 
this  case-by-case  interpretive  process  has 
not  been  a  precise  one.  As  a  result,  there  is, 
in  our  opinion,  an  area  of  ambiguity  insofar 
as  Section  441e's  application  to  political  con- 
tribution activity  by  many  types  of  business 
organizations  that  have  substantial  foreign 
capitalization  and/or  control.  This  state  of 
uncertainty  is  not  consistent  with  this  stat- 
ute's purpose. 

One  example  of  this  ambiguity  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Section  441e  reaches  contribu- 
tions by  domestic  United  States  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  multi-national  enterprises.  Within 
this  grey  area,  a  permissive  latitude  unfortu- 
nately exists  for  foreign  interests  to  infiu- 
ence  the  domestic  election  processes  of  the 
Nation,  the  provisions  of  Section  441e  not- 
withstanding. 

The  50%  foreign  ownership  test  advanced 
by  the  proposed  FEC  regulation  is  a  reason- 
able, objective,  and  easily  quantifiable 
standard,  which  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  case-by-case  "control"  analysis  that  is 
necessary  under  the  line  of  FEC  Advisory 
Opinions  on  this  subject.  This  proposed  regu- 
lation therefore  succeeds  quite  well  in 
achieving  its  objective  of  clarifying  the 
standard  of  coverage. 

One  result  of  this  clarification  of  coverage 
will  be  to  enable  the  FEC  to  better  protect 
the  domestic  integrity  of  United  States  elec- 
tions through  enforcement  actions  brought 
under  2  U.S.C.  §437g(a).  Another  result  will 
be  to  aid  this  Department  in  pursuing  crimi- 
nal charges  against  those  who  intentionally 
violate  Section  441e  by  reducing  the  mag- 
nitude of  present  ambiguities  concerning  the 
statute's  reach,  by  providing  clearer  notice 
of  coverage  to  those  subject  to  its  terms,  and 
by  facilitating  proof  of  the  elevated  scienter 
element  necessary  to  support  criminal  con- 
victions under  the  FECA.  See  e.g.  AFL-CIO 
V.  FEC.  628  F.2d  97  (DC.  Cir.  1980);  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  v.  FEC.  716  F.2d  1401 
(D.C.  Clr.  1983). 


The  50%  ownership  test  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
internal  security  objectives  of  the  statute.  In 
fact,  the  majority  ownership  approach  which 
the  FEC  is  proposing  for  access  to  domestic 
political  activity  is  in  fact  more  lenient  than 
Is  the  Federal  Communication  Commission's 
(FCC's)  standard  for  foreign  access  to  the  do- 
mestic airwave.'  Accordingly,  arguments 
that  the  test  selected  by  the  FEC  is  unfair  to 
foreign  nationals  fall  way  short  of  the 
mark. 2 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, this  is  a  good  regulation  which  is  badly 
needed,  and  which  will  advance  the  impor- 
tant national  security  goals  that  underlie  2 
U.S.C.  5441e.  The  FEC  should  adopt  this  reg- 
ulation without  delay. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  the 
FEC  has  given  us  to  have  input  into  this 
issue,  and  I  trust  that  the  views  expressed  in 
this  letter  will  assist  the  Conunission  in  its 
rulemaking  decision. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  Mueller  m. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  added  that  the  change  pro- 
posed here  would  enable  the  FEC  to 
better  protect  the  domestic  integrity 
of  U.S.  elections  and  would  aid  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  pursuing  criminal 
charges  against  intentional  violators. 
The  Department  also  dismisses  the  ar- 
gument that  speech  or  associational 
rights  of  American  citizens  would  be 
unfairly  impeded.  Instead,  it  argues 
that  this  foreign  PAC  restriction  is 
"badly  needed"  and  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed "without  delay." 

Mr.  President,  we  discriminate 
against  foreign  influence  and  control  in 
many  areas — radio  and  television  sta- 
tion ownership,  airlines,  corporate 
takeovers  with  national  security  impli- 
cations. I  think  we  should  do  no  less 
when  it  comes  to  our  electoral  sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  time  will 
run  equally  against  each  side  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  demand  for  time,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  go 
to  a  vote. 


'The  Communications  Act.  and  in  particular  47 
use.  S310(b)(3)  thereof,  prohibits  the  issuance  of 
broadcast  licenses  to.  or  the  holding  of  such  licenses 
by.  any  entity  whose  capital  stock  Is  more  than  20% 
owned  by  foreign  nationals  or  foreign  Interests.  Like 
Section  44Ie.  the  purpose  of  this  FCC  provision  is  to 
prevent  foreign  domination  of  the  Nation's  air- 
waves. 

'Nor  will  the  proposed  50%  ownership  test  unfairly 
impede  the  associational  or  speech  rights  of  United 
states  nationals  who  may  be  employed  by  foreign 
dominated  businesses  entitles.  Such  United  States 
citizens  will  remain  free  to  form,  to  be  solicited  by. 
and  to  contribute  to  non-connected  political  com- 
mittees. The  only  associational  or  speech  limitation 
imposed  by  this  proposed  regulation  will  be  on  the 
capacity  of  foreign  citizens  and  foreign  capital  to  be 
used  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  contribution  activ- 
ity from  American  employees.  Such  a  narrow  limi- 
tation on  domestic  political  intervention  by  non- 
American  Individuals  and  Interests  Is  clearly  justi- 
fied from  a  First  Amendment  perspective  as  a  legiti- 
mate measure  to  safeguard  the  Nation's  sovereignty. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  understand  the 
Bentsen  amendment.  I  would  ask  my 
friend  from  Texas,  am  I  correct  that 
employees  who  are  U.S.  citizens  who 
work  for  companies  in  this  country  of 
which  the  majority  of  stock  is  owned 
by  a  foreign  entity  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  establish  and  fund  a  politi- 
cal action  committee  and  participate 
in  American  politics? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  They  can  participate 
in  American  politics. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Not  through  a 
PAC. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Not  through  a  com- 
pany PAC.  Now,  they  could  make  indi- 
vidual contributions  as  long  and  as 
much  as  they  want  under  the  Federal 
laws. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  there  are  roughly  30,000  employees 
in  Kentucky  who  work  for  companies 
that  are  majority  owned  by  foreign 
corporations.  My  concern,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas,  is  that  we  have  es- 
tablished maybe  inadvertently — I  un- 
derstand his  concern  about  foreign  in- 
fluence. Foreigners  cannot  contribute 
to  our  elections  now,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  good  rule.  I  worry  about  diminish- 
ing this  aspect  of  citizenship  for  those 
employees.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. 

Last  year,  I  opposed  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  am  inclined  to  do  it 
again  for  that  very  reason,  because  to 
this  Senator,  to  put  those  employees  in 
sort  of  a  diminished  role  in  terms  of 
the  full  array  of  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process  is 
somewhat  troubling. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sup- 
ports doing  away  with  all  PAC's. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  decision  to  do  that — and  I  as- 
sume that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  designed  to  deal 
with  that  environment  in  which  PAC's 
continue  to  exist^it  seems  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  all  Americans  ought  to  be 
treated  the  same  in  terms  of  their  abil- 
ity to  participate  the  same  through  a 
political  action  committee  if  they 
should  continue  to  exist. 

Should  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  prevail,  which  is, 
by  the  way.  also  in  the  bill  my  friend 
from  Texas  supports,  there  would  not 
be  any  connected  PAC's  but  that  would 
discriminate  against  all  Americans 
equally  if  they  are  concerned  about 
their  inability  to  form  a  PAC.  But  if 
PAC's  are  going  to  continue  to  exist,  it 
seems  to  this  Senator  just  because  a 
Kentuckian  happens  to  work  for  a  com- 
pany that  is  now  majority  owned  by  a 
foreign  entity,  it  is  not  a  great  idea  to 
diminish  his  citizenship  to  that  extent. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me,  if  I  might 
reply,  give  the  Senator  the  argument 
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that  is  given  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. They  flatly  dismissed  that  argu- 
ment. They  said,  "The  only  association 
or  speech  limitation  imposed  by  this 
proposed  regulation  will  be  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  foreign  citizens  and  foreign 
capital  to  be  used  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate contribution  activity  from 
American  employees,  and  such  a  nar- 
row limitation  on  domestic  political 
intervention  by  un-American  individ- 
uals and  interests  is  clearly  justified 
from  a  first  amendment  perspective  as 
a  legitimate  measure  to  safeguard  the 
Nation's  sovereignty."  That  is  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  opinion. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  has  just  read,  in  ef- 
fect the  affected  employees  would  still 
have  the  option  of  forming  what  is 
called  a  nonconnected  PAC. 
Mr.  BENSTEN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  employee 
down  the  street  who  works  for  a  com- 
pany that  is  majority  owned  domesti- 
cally would  still  have  the  option  of 
forming  a  connected  PAC.  So  in  that 
sense  it  still  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
we  have  arbitrarily  put  the  employee 
who  works  for  a  foreign-owned  com- 
pany in  a  different  position. 

I  appreciate  the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  that  really  is 
all  of  my  observations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
wondering  if  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  go  ahead  and  offer  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senators  still  have  time.  It 
may  be  a  way  of  moving  things  along. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senators  will  yield  back  their  time  on 
the  amendment,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. How  much  time  is  remaining? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  How  much  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.   McCONNELL.   I  yield  back  my 
time. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  251 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  certain  election- 
related  activities  of  foreig-n  nationals) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  251  to  the  amendment 
numbered  250. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 


SEC. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  ELECTION-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES  OF  FOREIGN  NA- 
TIONALS. 

(a)  Findings  and  Declarations.— The  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that^- 

(1)  the  electoral  process  of  the  United 
States  should  be  open  to  all  American  citi- 
zens: 

(2)  foreign  nationals  should  have  no  role  in 
the  American  electoral  process; 

(3)  Congress  does  not  intend  and  has  never 
intended  to  permit  foreign  nationals  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking of  political  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971; 

(4)  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
any  participation  whatsoever  by  any  foreign 
national  in  the  activities  of  any  political 
committee;  and 

(5)  while  It  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
political  process  from  foreign  influence,  it  is 
critical  that  any  protections  not  discrimi- 
nate against  American  citizens  employed  by 
foreign-owned  companies  and  that  Ameri- 
cans' constitutional  rights  of  free  associa- 
tion and  speech  be  protected. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  Certain  Election-Re- 
lated AcTivrriEs  of  Foreign  Nationals.— 
Section  319  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by- 
CD  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections; 

"(b)  A  foreign  national  shall  not  direct, 
dictate,  control,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
participate  in  any  person's  decisionmaking 
concerning  the  making  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  in  connection  with  elections  for 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  office  or  deci- 
sionmaking concerning  the  administration 
of  a  political  committee. 

"(c)  A  nonconnected  political  committee 
or  the  separate  segregated  fund  established 
in  accordance  with  section  316(b)(2)(C)  or  any 
other  organization  or  committee  involved  in 
the  making  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  elections  for  any  Federal. 
SUte.  or  local  office  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  all  printed  materials  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  contribu- 
tions: 

•'It  is  unlawful  for  a  foreign  national  to 
make  any  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  a  political  committee." 

"(d)  A  nonconnected  political  committee 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  in 
accordance  with  section  316(b)(2)(C)  or  any 
other  organization  or  committee  involved  in 
the  making  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  elections  for  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  office  shall  certify  in  regular 
reports  to  the  Commission,  or  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  that  no  for- 
eign national  has  participated  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  decisionmaking  of 
the  political  committee  or  separate  seg- 
regated fund,  ificluding  the  appointment  of 
the  administrators  of  the  committee  or 
fund." 

(c)  Penalty.— Section  309(b)(1)(C)  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  437g(d)(l)(C))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "section  319  or"  before  "section  322". 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  essen- 
tially start  by  telling  my  colleagues 
that  I  agree  with  the  thrust  and  the 
goal  of  the  Bentsen  amendment  which 
I  interpret  to  be  the  elimination  of  in- 
fluence by  foreign  nationals  or  foreign 
companies  on  the  American  political 
process.  They  should  not  be  involved. 
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the  land,  not  just  a  rule,  not  just  a  reg- 
ulation. 

The  Breaux  amendment  says  that 
there  can  be  no  foreign  PAC's.  The 
Breaux  amendment  says  that  there  can 
be  no  foreign  contributions  to  any  U.S. 
political  action  committee.  It  goes 
even  further  than  that.  It  requires  that 
there  be  a  certification,  a  certification 
in  every  political  action  committee's 
file,  which  certification  clearly  says 
that  this  PAC  has  not  solicited,  accept- 
ed, or  received  a  contribution  from  a 
foreign  national.  It  further  says  that 
no  foreign  national  has  directed,  dic- 
tated, controlled,  or  directly  or  indi- 
rectly participated  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  of  this  political  committee 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  elections,  and 
that  any  person  who  knowingly  and  or 
willfully  makes  a  false  statement  in 
this  certification  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  the  penalties  that  we 
have  in  this  legislation  are  indeed  very 
strict  in  the  sense  that  they  are  crimi- 
nal penalties  that  are  applicable  to 
anybody  found  to  be  in  violation.  These 
penalties  are,  and  I  point  out.  a  person 
who  violates  it  is  subject  to  1  year  plus 
andyor  a  $25,000  fine  or  up  to  300  percent 
fine  over  the  amount  of  the  violation  of 
the  PAC  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  in 
my  substitute  legislation  which  I  point 
out  is  only  applicable  if  PAC's  are 
somehow  found  to  be  still  legal  after 
this  legislation  is  completed  that  there 
will  be  no  foreign  contributions  to  any 
U.S.  organized  political  action  commit- 
tees, that  no  foreign  national  can  par- 
ticipate in  any  U.S.  political  action 
committee,  but  that  the  millions  of 
citizens  in  this  country  who  merely 
work  for  a  U.S.  subsidiary  that  happens 
to  be  50  percent  or  more  owned  by  a 
foreign  citizen  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  participating  in  the  political 
process. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  while  I 
share  completely  and  totally  the  con- 
cerns that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  has  expressed.  I  merely  point 
out  that  the  broad  brush  of  his  amend- 
ment goes  much  farther  than  we  need 
to  go  in  order  to  clear  up  the  political 
action  committee  foreign  subsidiary 
problem. 

I  also  point  out  that,  number  one,  we 
have  not  had  problems  in  this  area.  We 
have  not  seen  any  violations  of  foreign 
nationals  trying  to  make  contributions 
to  political  action  committees  or  try- 
ing to  influence  that  political  action 
committees  do  with  their  funds  with 
the  companies  that  are  in  fact  U.S. 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  nationals  al- 
ready. This  is  not  a  problem  that  needs 
to  be  corrected.  And  I  want  to  point 
out  that  in  general  political  action 
committees  have  not  been  causing  any 
problems  in  the  election  process.  In 
fact,  in  1972  they  were  part  of  the  re- 
form. They  had  the  amount  that  they 
can    contribute    dramatically    reduced 


because  of  inflation.  In  1972  a  PAC 
could  give  a  $5,000  contribution.  Al- 
most 20  years  later  that  is  the  same 
limit  or  ceiling  on  what  they  can  grive. 
It  is  very  clear  that  because  of  infla- 
tion over  almost  20  years,  that  the 
$5,000  ceiling  in  1972  is  worth  far  less  in 
1991  or  the  1992  election  cycles.  So 
every  year  by  inflation  we  have  dra- 
matically reduced  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  political  action  commit- 
tee can  donate  in  terms  of  its  effective 
buying  power.  The  final  point  is  that 
these  political  action  committees,  in 
fact,  are  not  part  of  the  problem  at  all. 
In  my  own  State,  there  are  between 
50,000  and  60,000  Louisiana  citizens  who 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Bentsen 
amendment  from  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  political  action  committee 
of  the  company  they  happen  to  work 
for  merely  because  this  U.S.-domiciled 
subsidiary,  the  U.S-domiciled  company 
of  Louisiana  that  happens  to  be  foreign 
owned  would  prohibit  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  their  political  action 
committee  for  that  particular  com- 
pany. They  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  making  a  contribution  to  the 
labor  union  PAC  that  works  within  the 
same  boundaries  of  that  company 
which  has  the  same  interests  in  assur- 
ing that  that  company  would  in  fact  be 
successful  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
these  50,000  to  60,000  Louisianians 
should  be  are  arbitrarily  prohibited 
without  a  showing  of  a  problem  from 
participating  in  the  process  through 
the  political  action  committees  that 
their  companies  have  set  up  to  allow 
them  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  candidates  that  they 
would  like  to  see  serve  them  in  a  na- 
tional Congress  and  also  in  other  areas 
as  far  as  State  and  local  governments 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  Senator  Dole  be  al- 
lowed to  join  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  as 
he  has  indicated  to  me  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  like  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about  the  objectives  of 
my  amendment.  He  is  sharing  the  ob- 
jective. But  the  amendment  he  pro- 
poses has  an  interesting  provision  re- 
quiring the  PAC  officials  to  certify 
that  no  foreign  national  participated 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  PAC  deci- 
sions and  provided  the  criminal  pen- 
alties for  local  violations.  As  he  has 
stated,  those  are  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions  that  are  already   on   the  books 
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now  for  illegal  contributions  totaling 
$2,000  or  more. 

But  this  amendment  does  not  elimi- 
nate a  single  foreign  PAC,  and  in  no 
way  does  it  get  rid  of  the  pressures  on 
those  working  for  that  company  which 
is  foreign  owned. 

Mr.  President,  this  came  very  force- 
fully to  mind  when  we  had  the  question 
of  Toshiba,  and  the  transfer  of  sub- 
marine propellers  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  had  tried  carefully 
and  zealously  to  prevent  it  from  going 
to  our  major  threat  at  that  time,  the 
U.S.S.R. 

When  that  issue  was  raised  on  To- 
shiba, in  that  election  cycle  and  every 
public  forum,  public  hall  meeting  that 
I  held,  you  had  Americans  there,  the 
managers  of  the  divisions  representing 
Toshiba,  arguing  against  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  that  regard. 

That  is  what  I  saw  happening.  So  do 
not  tell  me  they  do  not  look  over  their 
shoulder  to  see  what  the  management 
thinks  back  home. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  put  a  quantifiable  limitation 
on  these  PAC's,  one  that  is  easily  de- 
fined. The  current  law,  according  to 
the  Justice  Department,  is  ambiguous, 
harder  to  enforce  than  a  50  percent 
ownership  test  that  is  under  my 
amendment. 

This  amendment  that  is  being 
brought  up  at  the  present  time  as- 
sumes that  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
these  certificates  of  noninterference 
and  do  it  truthfully.  Perhaps,  perhaps 
not.  The  question  is  how  do  you  prove 
the  subtle  pressures  in  a  court  of  law? 
So  if  you  want  to  be  sure  you  catch 
the  violators,  remember  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  favors  the  ban  on 
PAC's  with  50-percent  foreign  owner- 
ship. Instead  of  permitting  this  current 
ambiguity  to  continue  to  cloud  the 
FEC  decisions  over  the  years,  I  think 
we  ought  to  put  this  rule  in,  carry  out 
the  Bentsen  amendment,  and  defeat 
the  amendment  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

I  only  point  out  in  response  to  the 
good  points  of  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  some  of  which  I  think  everyone 
really  needs  to  understand,  that  there 
are  no  foreign  PAC's.  They  are  illegal. 
There  are  no  foreign  contributions  to 
any  U.S.-subsidiary  PAC  that  can  be 
legally  made  under  current  rules  and 
regulations.  Those  are  illegal.  No  for- 
eign national,  no  foreigrn  citizen,  can 
contribute  to  any  U.S.  political  action 
committee  now.  That  is  the  rule  under 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

My  legislation  takes  that  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  makes  that  a  statutory  re- 
quirement; also  adds  the  fact  that 
there  has  to  be  a  certification  that 
every  political  action  committee  must 
file  to  that  effect  when  they  file  their 


reports;  and,  third,  imposes  very  strict 
criminal  penalties  for  the  first  time  as 
well  as  civil  penalties  for  anybody  who 
knowingly  violates  any  of  those  rules 
and  regulations. 

We  can  argue  whether  we  should  have 
political  action  committees  or  not. 
These  amendments  only  apply  if  in  fact 
they  are  found  to  be  legal  after  all  of 
these  legislative  efforts  are  completed. 
But  the  point  I  make  is  that  these  mat- 
ters that  the  Senator  is  addressing 
himself,  which  I  agree  with,  should  not 
be  allowed  in  this  country.  They  are  al- 
ready prohibited. 

The  final  point  is  that,  I  think,  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  work  in 
this  country,  who  desire  to  participate 
in  their  political  action  committee 
formed  by  the  company  they  work  for, 
located  in  this  country,  domiciled  in 
this  country,  licensed  in  this  country, 
paying  tax  in  this  country,  should  not 
be  arbitrarily  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
I  do  not  know  if  we  have  more  argu- 
ments. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Is  there  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  letting  foreign- 
ers influence  our  political  process.  Ours 
is  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple— the  American  people.  And  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

The  underlying  Bentsen  amendment, 
unfortunately,  is  inconsistent  with 
that  principle.  The  amendment  would 
treat  some  American  citizens  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens,  by  denying  them  po- 
litical rights  available  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  why  I  feel  compelled  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er foreigners  can  get  involved  in  the 
American  political  process.  They 
should  not  and,  under  current  regula- 
tions, they  may  not. 

Nor,  Mr.  President  is  the  issue  one  of 
political  action  committees  or  PAC's. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering 
would  ban  all  PAC  contributions, 
whether  they  represent  Americans  who 
work  for  foreign-owned  companies  or 
Americans  who  work  for  domestically 
owned  companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  here  is 
whether  American  citizens  who  happen 
to  work  for  a  company  with  majority 
ownership  abroad  should  be  denied  po- 
litical rights  available  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  the  second-degree 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  would  codify  existing  regula- 
tions, to  ensure  that  no  foreigner  may 
participate  in  the  American  electoral 
process.  Foreigners  would  be  prohibited 
from  donating  money  to  a  PAC,  or 
from  influencing  the  decisions  of  a 
PAC.  The  amendment  also  would  put 


teeth  into  these  rules,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  penalties  for  violators.  I 
think  these  proposals  make  sense,  and 
I  support  the  Breaux  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  aggressively  sought  investment 
from  abroad.  Given  our  location  and 
our  top  flight,  educated  work  force,  we 
are  an  attractive  location  for  many 
foreign  investors.  As  a  result,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State  are  now  benefiting 
not  only  from  the  jobs  that  have  been 
created  by  such  companies,  but  by  the 
products  that  are  produced  by  these 
companies  in  New  Jersey  for  sale  to 
New  Jerseyites  and  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
1987  there  were  169,000  New  Jerseyites 
who  worked  for  foreign-owned  compa- 
nies. That  number  may  well  be  higher 
now.  These  people — and  the  children 
and  families  who  depend  on  them — 
should  not  be  discriminated  against 
just  because  a  majority  of  the  owners 
of  their  company  happen  to  reside  out- 
side the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  ensure  that  foreigners 
do  not  directly  participate  in  American 
electoral  politics.  But  let  us  not  dis- 
criminate against  American  citizens  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  moving  to  table  the  amendment 
with  the  yielding  back  of  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  assuming  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  set 
the  vote  at  6:15  to  give  people  time  to 
get  here,  and  I  move  to  table. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
6:15  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  vote  will 
now  occur  on  the  motion  to  table  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Breaux]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  BREAUX,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  then  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BREAUX]. 

The  amendment  (No.  251)  to  the 
amendment  (No.  250)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  amendment  No.  250,  as 
amended,  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No,  250).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr,  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Am  I  correct  now 
that  the  Bentsen  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Breaux  amendment, 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  majority 
leader  he  is  correct, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  Senator  McCONNELL  will 
be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment, 
on  which  there  will  be  2  hours  and  45 
minutes  of  debate.  Following  that. 
Senator  Wellstone  will  be  recognized 
to  offer  his  amendment,  on  which  there 
will  be  limited  debate  this  evening. 
Then  tomorrow  morning,  at  9:45,  there 
will  be  15  minutes  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided on  the  McConnell  amendment 
and  a  vote  on  the  McConnell  amend- 
ment, following  which  there  will  be  10 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  on 
the  Wellstone  amendment  and  then  a 
vote  on  the  Wellstone  amendment. 

So,  Senators  should  be  aware  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  McConnell  amend- 
ment at  10  a.m.,  and  a  vote  on  the 
Wellstone  amendment  at  approxi- 
mately 10:30  a.m.  Any  Senators  who 
have  other  amendments  to  this  bill  I 
hope  will  be  prepared  to  offer  them  be- 
ginning immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Wellstone  amendment, 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr,  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  inquiry  of  the  Senate  majority  lead- 
er, I  wonder  if  this  Senator  at  some  ap- 
propriate time  in  the  next  hour  or  two 
might  just  have  a  minute  or  two  to  in- 
troduce a  bill?  Will  that  interfere  with 
the  schedule? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  would  not  from 
my  standpoint.  With  the  consent  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  under  the  agreement  would  not  be 


recognized.  I  suggest  the  Senator  now 
seek  recognition  if  he  only  needs  a 
minute  or  two  and  that  he  proceed  to 
do  so, 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  say  I  do  not  have  the  paperwork  be- 
fore me  at  this  time.  I  will  at  some  ap- 
propriate time  this  evening  ask  for  no 
more  than  a  few  minutes  within  which 
to  introduce  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr, 
McConnell], 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  like  to  proceed 
for  a  minute  or  two  as  in  morning  busi- 

I16SS 

Mr,  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 


ON  RAJIV  GANDHI 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
great  sorrow  over  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion earlier  today  of  Rajiv  Gandhi.  His 
loss  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  was  the  greatest  living 
leader  in  India.  He  was  also  more  than 
that.  He  was,  in  the  tradition  of  his 
family,  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
put  the  goals,  and  values  of  his  country 
beyond  his  own  personal  interests. 

From  1984  until  1989,  Rajiv  Gandhi 
was  Prime  Minister  of  India — the  larg- 
est democracy  in  the  world.  He  under- 
stood that  the  greatest  threat  to  his 
people  and  his  nation  comes  from  an- 
cient enemies  such  as  poverty,  hunger, 
illness,  and  injustice,  and  he  worked 
hard  throughout  his  brilliant  career  to 
end  them. 

India  is  a  country  of  many  races,  re- 
ligions, and  cultures.  Under  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  leadership.  India's  rich  and 
diverse  community  worked  in  harmony 
to  implement  and  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  the  Gandhi  family 
cherished  and  championed  through 
three  generations  of  outstanding  lead- 
ership to  their  country  and  to  the 
world.  I  recall  in  particular  how  deeply 
President  Kennedy  cherished  his  rela- 
tions with  Gandhi's  grandfather,  who 
was  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India,  in 
the  early  1960"s, 

His  tragic  death  marks  the  end  of  a 
great  era  of  leadership  by  his  family 
for  the  people  of  India,  Even  as  the 
world  mourns  his  death,  we  celebrate 
his  life. 


SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  252  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  242 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  spending  limits  and 
public  benefit  provisions) 
Mr,  McCONNELL.  Mr,  President,  for 
myself,  Mr,  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Gramm  I 
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send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
NELL],  for  himself.  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr. 
Gramm.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
252  to  amendment  No.  242. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  section  101. 

Strike  subsection  (d)  of  section  102. 

On  page  43.  lines  18  through  20.  strike  "an 
eligible  candidate  (as  defined  in  section 
501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971)."  and  insert  "a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate". 

Strike  subsection  (b)  of  section  103. 

Strike  section  104.  ^ 

Strike  section  105. 

On  page  47,  beginning  with  line  17.  strike 
all  through  page  50.  line  3. 

On  page  50.  line  4,  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"Sec.  304A.  (a)". 

On  page  52,  line  8.  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  53,  line  1,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  54,  line  6,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  54,  line  16,  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  61,  strike  lines  5  through  13. 

On  page  61.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "and  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)". 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  many  have  been 
waiting  for,  which  deals  with  the  issue 
of  public  funding  and  restriction  on 
participation  in  politics.  There  is  at 
least  one  Senator  here  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  so  I  will  withhold  my  open- 
ing statement  until  a  little  bit  later  in 
the  debate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES]. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  McConnell,  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  his  outstanding  leadership 
on  this  issue.  This  is  an  important 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  de- 
bated, and  he  has  discussed  it  thor- 
oughly and  I  think  has  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

Most  everyone  on  this  floor  has  prob- 
ably stated  they  are  in  favor  of  cam- 
paign reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  if  we  ask  the  American  people, 
do  you  favor  campaign  reform,  a  strong 
majority  would  say  "yes.""  I  also  be- 
lieve, if  we  asked  the  same  people  the 
question,  do  you  think  American  tax- 
payers should  subsidize  U.S.  Senate 
campaigns,  the  answer  would  be  over- 
whelmingly "no."" 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
their  tax  dollars  going  to  help  subsidize 
U.S.  Senate  campaigns.  Time  and  time 
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again  we  hear  people  say  we  have  to 
have  a  tax  subsidy  in  order  to  have 
spending  limits.  I  totally  disagree. 

I  do  not  think  spending  limits  are 
necessary.  They  inhibit  or  restrict  free 
speech.  In  many  cases  they  would  keep 
people  from  participating  in  elections 
to  the  extent  that  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  come  as  a  can- 
didate not  from  a  wealthy  background. 
I  come  as  a  candidate  who  has  been 
outspent  in  races.  But  I  personally 
think  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
to  say  once  we  reach  a  magical  number 
we  cannot  expend  a  dollar  more  than 
that  or,  if  we  do,  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  come  in  and  give 
our  opponent  up  to  millions  of  dollars. 
In  some  cases,  if  you  spend  over  the 
so-called  general  election  spending 
limit  by  as  much  as  one-third,  your  op- 
ponent will  receive  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers"  money.  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  taxpayers  want 
their  dollars  to  be  used  in  that  manner, 
certainly  not  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
people  to  participate  in  campaigns  and 
certainly  not  to  be  giving  politicians 
certain,  what  I  would  call,  political 
welfare. 

Why  should  politicians  be  able  to 
mail  at  one-fourth  the  rate  of  any 
other  taxpayer?  That  is  right,  Mr. 
President.  They  can  mail  first  class  at 
7.25  cents,  whereas  most  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  29  cents  per  mail.  Politi- 
cians would  be  able  to  mail  for  7.25 
cents. 

Why  should  politicians  be  able  to  re- 
ceive broadcast  discounts  equal  to  50 
percent  of  what  anybody  else  pays? 
Why  should  politicians  get  rates  from 
radio  people  or  TV  people  one-half  the 
rates  of  anybody  else?  I  do  not  think 
that  makes  any  sense.  Why  should  poli- 
ticians get  vouchers  that  they  can  use 
to  purchase  broadcast  time?  And  those 
vouchers  are  not  free.  They  are  paid  for 
by  taxpayers.  The  cost  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  is  enormous. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No;  I  will  not.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  more  remarks,  and  then 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

People  have  said  the  cost  of  this  is 
minimal;  we  have  reduced  this.  But  the 
facts  are  this  is  an  enormously  expen- 
sive bill.  It  is  enormously  expensive  to 
the  taxpayers.  It  is  enormously  expen- 
sive to,  I  am  going  to  say  consumers 
because  they  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
paying  for  the  broadcast  discounts.  I 
doubt  the  broadcasters  would  be  con- 
suming that.  My  guess  is  consumers 
would  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  would  respond  to 
a  small  radio  station  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma  which  says  if  I  have  to  offer 
a  U.S.  Senate  candidate  one-half  the 
lowest  rate,  I  guess  I  have  to  do  that 
for  a  congressional  candidate,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
candidate,  certainly  we  have  to  do  it 
for  a  gubernatorial  candidate.  We  are 


going  to  be  mandating  these  lowest 
rates  for  a  variety  of  offices  and  cam- 
paigns. I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  McConnell 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  have  public  financing  in 
campaigns.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  be  saying  politicans,  by  defini- 
tion, are  entitled  to  receive  these,  I  am 
going  to  call  them  political  welfare 
benefits,  and  I  think  it  would  also  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  be  denying  people 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  and  par- 
ticipate in  elections  once  somebody 
reaches  the  magical  number  that  we 
would  define. 

If  we  set  that  number— in  my  State  I 
believe  in  the  general  election  it  is  $1.1 
million— if  somebody  exceeds  that 
amount  by  $1.  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  benefits.  If  they  exceed  that  amount 
by  30  percent,  they  would  receive  over 
$1  million  subsidy  or  gift,  whatever, 
from  the  taxpayers.  Not  only  would 
they  receive  that  million  dollars,  but 
then  they  could  take  that  and  buy 
broadcast  at  one-half  the  rate,  so  that 
million-dollar  gift  has  now  turned  into 
a  $2  million  gift.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal is  enormous. 

Mr.    BRADLEY.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    NICKLES.    I   will   be   happy    to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.    BRADLEY.    The    Senator   men- 
tioned  the   mail    subsidy   that   is   in- 
volved in  this.  Does  the  Senator  have 
those  figures  from  his  speech? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  What  were  those  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Under  the  proposal, 
the  substitute  for  S.  3.  there  is  a  mil- 
lion dollar  subsidy.  The  subsidy  is 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion limit. 

Basically  what  that  means  is  that  a 
person  could  take  that  amount  of 
money  and  purchase  subsidized  mail 
and  when  they  purchase  subsidized 
mail,  they  can  purchase  the  mail  at 
first  class,  for  example,  at  one-fourth 
the  rate  of  other  taxpayers  or  other 
constituency. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  do  I  understand 
the  Senator  is  opposed  to  subsidized 
mail? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  having  the 
taxpayers  pay  for  politicians  to  receive 
mail  at  one-fourth  the  rate  for  their 
political  purposes;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Would  that  apply,  as 
well,  to  political  committees,  such  as 
the  Republican  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  Senate 
Campaign  Committee? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to  con- 
sider the  Senator"s  offer.  What  I  do  not 
want  to  do  is  have  a  greater  expansion, 
if  there  is.  I  am  not  even  sure  what  the 
exact  mail  rate  costs  are  and  whether 
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rently allowed  political  parties.  Also, 
there  are  nonprofits  that  benefit  from 
reduced  mail  rates  which  get  involved 
in  politics.  So  quite  possibly  we  may 
have  come  up  with  the  parameters  of 
an  agreement  in  which  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  reduced  mail  rate  for  nonprofits 
as  well  as  for  parties  and  maybe  we 
could  strike  an  agreement  here. 

We  have  been  searching  for  3  years 
for  a  bipartisan  agreement.  Maybe  the 
thing  to  do  is  eliminate  all  this  public 
funding  across  the  board,  including 
mail  subsidies  for  parties  as  well  as  for 
nonprofits  when  they  engage  in  politi- 
cal activities. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  something  like  the  Baptist 
Church? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  and  colleague's  state- 
ment. I  have  not  called  for  a  review  of 
all  the  postal  rates  and  whether  some 
rates  are  subsidized  or  not.  I  do  know  I 
personally,  and  a  lot  of  our  constitu- 
ents, receive  a  lot  of  junk  mail  and  I 
often  wondered  why  we  do  not  charge 
more  for  that  mail  than  we  do  first 
class.  Sometimes  the  post  office  comes 
back  and  says  that  happens  to  make 
money  and  the  other  loses  money.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  not  even  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  re- 
viewing the  various  charges  we  now 
have.  We  have  a  lot  of  differentials  in 
mail  rates,  but  what  we  do  not  have 
right  now  is  a  special  discount  rate  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  to  give  mail 
at  one-fourth  the  rate  the  rest  of  our 
constituents  receive.  That  is  what  I  do 
not  want  to  have  happen.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  politicians  getting  mail  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

I  will  also  say— not  everybody  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  that  side  of  the  aisle 
will  agree — I  do  not  think  politicians 
should  get  broadcast  rates  at  one-half 
the  rate  of  anybody  else  in  America.  I 
think  that  is  offensive.  I  think  that  is 
a  mistake.  I  do  not  think  politicians 
should  be  getting  vouchers  to  where 
they  can  get  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  vouchers  to  go  out  and  buy 
TV  time.  I  find  that  offensive,  and  I 
find  particularly  offensive  the  idea  of 
spending  limits  when  people  say  that 
these  spending  limits  are  voluntary. 
But  if  I  decide  as  a  candidate  or  Phil 
Gramm  decides  as  a  candidate  that  he 
is  opposed  to  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, so  he  says  I  am  not  going  to 
participate,  but  if  he  spends  $1  more 
than  the  so-called  spending  limit,  his 
opponent  is  going  to  get  millions  of 
dollars. 

If  he  spends  30  percent  more  than 
that  amount,  his  opponent  is  going  to 
get  several  millions  of  dollars.  I  find 
that  offensive.  I  think  that  is  a  serious 
mistake.  That  is  not  voluntary  spend- 
ing limits.  That  is  coercion.  That  is 
forcing  somebody  to  i)articipate  in  the 


system  because  you  are  holding  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  taxpayer  and  sub- 
sidies through  mail  and  broadcast  dis- 
counts over  their  head.  That  would  be 
a  serious  infringement  on  free  speech. 
That  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  make  that  mistake  this 
week  when  we  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  GRAMM]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  under  a  time  limit,  are 
we? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Texas  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  talk  about  three  general  issues.  This 
bill  is  probably  the  most  sophisticated 
bait-and-switch  maneuver  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  13  years  in  Congress.  Every 
year  we  have  this  massive  buildup  for  a 
bill  and  then  every  year  that  bill  is  set 
aside  and  a  new  one  is  substituted  in 
its  place.  And  so  I  do  not  want  today  to 
try  to  get  into  a  debate  about  the  de- 
tails. I  want  to  talk  about  three  issues, 
two  of  which  are  addressed  by  this 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  taxpayers  funding  of 
elections.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  in  poll  after  poll  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  taking  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  any  shape,  form,  or  fashion 
and  using  it  to  pay  for  politicians  to 
run  for  public  office.  Most  Americans 
are  outraged  that  fringe  candidates 
have  gotten  taxpayer  funding  to  run 
for  President.  If  people  want  to  run  for 
public  office.  I  think  most  Americans 
believe  that  one  of  the  requisites  for 
running  is  having  people  who  support 
them.  I  know  that  it  dulls  the  palm  of 
many  politicians  to  have  to  go  out  and 
deal  with  real  world  issues,  deal  with 
real  people,  have  to  ask  them  for  sup- 
port, but  I  believe  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  The 
American  people  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  taxpayer  funding. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
every  April  15  when  the  American  tax- 
payers fill  out  all  those  tax  forms,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  donate  $1  to 
fund  Presidential  elections  with  tax- 
payer dollars.  We  do  that  poll  every 
time  somebody  does  their  tax  return. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  not  tell  us 
something  that  less  than  1  in  5  people, 
when  it  does  not  cost  them  a  penny, 
say  on  their  tax  return  they  want  poli- 
ticians to  have  their  tax  money?  That 
is  when  it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 
It  does  cost  the  system  something.  It  is 
not  free.  But  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer it  is  an  opportunity  to  give  poli- 
ticians a  dollar,  and  by  over  a  4-to-l 
margin  they  say  I  do  not  want  politi- 
cians to  have  my  dollar. 
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Mr.  President,  that  tells  me  some- 
thing. It  tells  me  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  taxpayer  funding  of 
elections.  I  simply  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  about  to  have  a 
vote  on  exactly  that  issue.  The  people 
who  are  for  taxpayer  funding  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  The  people  who 
think  taxpayers  ought  not  to  be  fund- 
ing elections  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  his  amendment  and  then 
the  American  people  will  know. 

The  second  issue  is  a  subsidiary  issue 
having  to  do  with  broadcasting  rates. 
Why  should  we  use  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  broad- 
casters to  give  us  broadcast  time? 
What  gives  us  the  right  to  take  their 
property,  to  use  it  to  promote  our  elec- 
tions? Mr.  President,  this  is  really  not 
a  free  benefit.  This  is  going  to  drive  up 
the  cost  of  broadcasting,  going  to  drive 
up  the  cost  of  advertising  products.  Ev- 
erything from  baby  food  to  shoes  will 
rise  in  cost  because  we  impose  that 
cost  on  broadcasters. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky expands  the  number  of  can- 
didates eligible  for  50  percent  discount 
broadcast  time  because  he  allows  it  not 
only  to  those  candidates  who  accept 
the  spending  limits  but  to  those  who  do 
not,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  go  further  in  his  proposal 
and  allow  free  time  as  opposed  to  50 
percent  discount  time? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  amendment  before 
us  deals  with  taxpayer  funding. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  does  strike  the  lan- 
guage, as  I  understand  it,  from  the  bill 
which  limits  the  50  percent  discounted 
time  only  to  candidates  that  accept 
spending  limits.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
leaves  the  50-percent  discount  given  by 
the  broadcaster  to  all  candidates:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  intent. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  do  not  have  a  dog  in  that  particu- 
lar fight.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  perfectly  capable  of 
responding  to  this  issue.  Let  me  let 
him  do  that  in  a  separate  forum.  The 

point  I  want  to  make  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  time  origi- 
nally allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Texas  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  when  we  are  forcing 
broadcasters  to  give  away  time,  or  to 
give  discounts  to  politicians,  that  is 
adding  to  the  demand  for  advertising 
space  and  time.  That  is  driving  up  the 


cost  of  operating  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  that 
is  not  free.  Whatever  various  amend- 
ments do,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
idea.  I  submit  that  broadca.sters  would 
be  here  complaining  about  it  except 
they  are  probably  concerned  about 
making  all  the  politicians  angry. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time  because  I  want  to  go  on  and  make 
my  main  point. 

My  point  is  pretty  clear.  I  do  not 
think  broadcasters  ought  to  have  to 
give  politicians  special  rates  because 
we  have  the  power  to  seize  their  prop- 
erty, or  take  their  license,  or  to  other- 
wise limit  their  ability  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  final  point  I 
want  to  address  is  the  most  curious 
proposal  of  all  because  it  uses  the  term 
"spending  limit,"  but  when  you  look  at 
it  very  closely  it  is  about  as  undemo- 
cratic as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  decided  in  the 
past,  in  the  name  of  campaign  reform, 
to  limit  the  ability  of  all  individuals  to 
contribute  to  campaigns.  We  made  a 
decision— I  say  we.  The  Congress  made 
a  decision — to  limit  the  ability  of  any 
individual  in  a  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion to  give  more  than  $1,000.  You 
could  argue  that  we  did  that  to  limit 
the  amount  of  speech  that  rich  people 
could  have  and  to  produce  a  more  level 
playing  surface. 

But  the  proposal  here  is  not  to  limit 
what  individuals  could  give.  In  fact,  I 
think  you  could  make  an  intellectual 
argument^it  is  not  one  with  which  I 
think  I  would  agree,  although  I  would 
be  willing  to  listen  to  it^that  we 
ought  to  lower  it  from  $1,000  to  $500.  or 
$1,000  to  $250,  or  $1,000  to  $100,  or  $1,000 
to  $10.  We  could  limit  the  ability  of  any 
individual  to  give  more  than  $10.  I 
think  you  can  perhaps  have  an  argu- 
ment for  that.  I  doubt  it  would  hold 
water,  but  you  could  make  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  made.  The  argu- 
ment being  made  is  that  we  ought  to 
limit  the  ability  of  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  by  setting 
out  an  arbitrary  number,  a  certain 
amount  in  dollars.  That  means  that  if 
an  individual  has  already  obtained  that 
maximum  in  contributions  and  then 
Sarah  down  the  street  or  Pastor  Brown 
up  the  road  comes  in  and  says,  I  want 
to  contribute  $10  to  your  campaign  you 
have  to  say,  wait  a  minute,  you  should 
have  been  here  yesterday  because  the 
law  says  you  cannot  speak  in  this  cam- 
paign because  you  were  late  getting 
through  the  gate. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  people 
are  not  voting,  when  people  are  not  in- 
volved, why  should  we  pass  a  law  that 
says,  if  somebody  wants  to  contribute 
$10  to  a  campaign,  they  cannot  do  it? 
We  could  limit  the  ability  of  any  indi- 


vidual to  have  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  impact,  but  what  possible 
logic  could  there  be  in  limiting  the 
number  of  people  that  can  be  involved? 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  only  one  possible  logic;  that  is, 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  do  not  want 
people  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes.  This  will  be  the  final  2  min- 
utes. 

The  only  thing  I  can  conclude,  Mr. 
President,  cynical  though  the  conclu- 
sion may  be,  is  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  do  not  like  political  involve- 
ment. They  simply  want  to  say  people 
that  have  lots  of  money  can  give  only 
$1,000.  But  if  a  whole  bunch  of  people 
want  to  contribute  in  small  amounts, 
you  reach  a  point  where  you  must  say 
to  anybody  that  comes  in  and  wants  to 
contribute  $10,  wants  to  have  their  say 
in  the  political  process,  you  must  tell 
them  no. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  any  sense.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  democratic  way.  If  you  want  to 
limit  contributions,  limit  the  amount 
any  individual  can  give,  but  do  not 
limit  the  number  of  people  that  can 
give. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  go  on  record  tomor- 
row— and  I  am  delighted  we  are  going 
to  have  the  vote — saying  two  things: 
One,  we  are  opposed  to  any  shape, 
form,  or  fashion  to  limiting  the  ability 
of  any  individual  to  contribute  what- 
ever they  want  to  contribute  within 
the  law,  and  the  candidate  who  is  the 
beneficiary  to  spend  it.  If  we  want  to 
lower  the  amount  that  any  individual 
can  give,  that  is  a  different  issue.  But 
there  is  no  reason  on  Earth  we  ought  to 
limit  the  ability  of  people  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Second,  we  need  to  say  very  clearly 
no  taxpayer  funding  of  elections. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2S2  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  other  side,  suggested  that 
amendment  might  have  had  some  im- 
pact on  broadcasting.  In  order  to  make 
certain  that  is  not  the  case,  I  send  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
modification  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  McCoN- 
NELL]  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Nickles.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  252.  as  modified. 

Strike  section  101. 

Strike  subsection  (d)  of  section  102. 

Strike  section  103. 
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strike  8ubsectior 
Strike  section  lO* 
Strike  section  lOi 
On  page  47.  begi  ining 

all  through  page  50 
On  page  50.  line 

•■Sec.  304A(a)". 
On  page  52.  line 

••(b)". 
On  page  53.  line 

••(c)". 
On  page  54.  line 

••(e)". 
On  page  54.  line 

'•(0". 
On  page  61,  striki 
On  page  61.  lines 

section  (c)  or  (d)". 


1,  strike  '•(c)"  and  insert 

,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 

6,  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 

,6.  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 


lines  5  through  13. 
16  and  17,  strike  "and  sub- 
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ill 
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Mr.  President,  this 

lesigrned   to   deal   only 

question   of  public  funding, 

pg,    of    elections    and 

and  I  hope  the  modi- 

ma^e  that  clear. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to 
Senator   from   Mis- 
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with  line  17.  strike 
line  3. 
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it  would  guarantee  a 

majority?  If  you 

campaign  spending 

Mr.  President,  you 

average  incumbent  in 

$3.4  million  or  $3.54 

limit  proposed  in 

enough,  is  $3,674  mil- 

to  slightly  exceed 
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spending.    But    what 


about  the  challengers?  The  1990  chal- 
lenger spending  was  $1.76  million. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  per  can- 
didate expenditure  by  incumbents  is 
still  going  to  remain  very  high  and 
that  by  challengers  exceedingly  low. 
No  challenger  can  expect  to  be  an  in- 
cumbent under  these  limits.  So  I  think 
we  ought  to  realize  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  S.  3.. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
over  the  years.  I  thank  him  for  being 
here  tonight  to  participate  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  2  months  ago,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  chose  not  to  designate 
$1  of  taxes  they  already  owe  to  go  to 
the  Presidential  election  campalgrn 
fund.  Four  elections  and  $500  million 
later,  the  fund  is  nearly  bankrupt. 

Two  months  ago,  several  nonpartisan 
and  highly  knowledgeable  witnesses 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  Presidential  system  of  spend- 
ing limits,  which  is  the  bad  joke 
propped  up  by  the  public  financing 
fund,  simply  does  not  work. 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent Presidential  system  an  expensive, 
bad  joke  that  Americans  do  not  choose 
to  support  with  taxes  they  already  owe. 
This  is  not  an  add  on,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  taxes  they  already  owe. 

Today,  we  have  before  the  Senate  a 
bill,  S.  3,  that  would  impose  this  deba- 
cle on  the  Senate.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
proponents  is  to  replicate  the  Presi- 
dential system  and  have  it  apply  to  the 
House  as  well— 535  races,  thousands  of 
candidates,  more  lawyers,  more  ac- 
countants, and  more  auditors. 

To  be  fair,  S.  3  is  not  exactly  like  the 
Presidential  system  of  limits.  Yet,  like 
that  system.  S.  3  would  be  expensive 
and  like  that  system,  S.  3  will  not 
work. 

What  distinguishes  S.  3  from  the 
Presidential  system  is  that  S.  3  Is  al- 
ready clearly  unconstitutional.  So, 
with  S.  3,  taxpayers  not  only  would  pay 
for  a  bad  joke,  but  they  would  pay  for 
an  assault  on  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  as  well.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
constitutional  genius  to  figure  out  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  not  eager 
to  pay  for  our  campaigns.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  are  already  not 
checking  off  a  dollar  from  taxes  they 
already  owe  to  go  to  the  Presidential 
candidates  nor  are  they  clamoring  to 
pay  for  our  Senate  campaigns.  Yet,  S. 
3  would  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  regardless  of 
what  the  nonpartisan  experts,  the 
scholars,  say,  our  constituents  say  dif- 
ferently, that  they  want  S.  3. 


Mr.  President,  my  constituents  have 
rejected  the  Presidential  system.  Only 
18  percent  of  Kentuckians  check  off  to 
allocate  a  dollar  from  taxes  they  al- 
ready owe.  Eighty-two  percent  of  Ken- 
tuckians do  not  choose  to  support  the 
Presidential  system  with  $1  from  taxes 
they  already  owe. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  poll. 
That  is  reality.  That  is  a  head  count, 
taxpayer  by  taxpayer. 

I  put  my  ear  to  the  blue  grass,  and  I 
do  not  hear  any  Kentuckians  saying 
they  want  to  pay  for  our  campaigns. 
They  are  screaming  out  that  they  do 
not  want  their  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
anybody's  campaign,  not  even  the 
President's.  Clearly,  S.  3  is  out  of  step 
with  the  American  people;  it  is  out  of 
step  with  Kentucky;  It  is  also  out  of 
step  with  California.  Oklahoma.  New 
York.  Florida,  Hawaii  and,  yes.  I  would 
suspect  even  West  Virginia. 

In  order  to  help  this  bill  better  con- 
form with  the  desires  and  interests  of 
American  taxpayers,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  strip  all  the  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing provisions.  This  amendment 
eliminates  the  taxpayer-funded  broad- 
cast vouchers,  which  I  typically  refer 
to  as  food  stamps  for  politicians;  it 
eliminates  the  taxpayer-funded  pen- 
alties which  kick  in  if  one's  opponent 
decides  to  speak  too  much;  eliminates 
the  taxpayer-funded  payments  to  coun- 
teract independent  expenditures;  and  it 
eliminates  the  taxpayer-funded  pref- 
erential mail  discounts  for  eligible  can- 
didates. 

What  this  amendment  says.  In  sum, 
is  that  we  are  not  going  to  fleece  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  our  campaigns  at 
a  time  when  the  budget  deficit  contin- 
ues to  grow,  taxes  continue  to  increase, 
the  bill  for  Desert  Storm  must  be  paid, 
and  the  recessionary  economy  is  cut- 
ting into  private  paychecks. 

To  make  S.  3  better  conform  with  the 
interests  of  challengers,  the  public,  and 
the  nonpartisan  educated  views  of 
scholars,  this  amendment  would  also 
strip  out  its  spending  limit  provision. 
To  put  it  another  way,  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  provision  that  seeks  to  put  a 
cap  on  how  many  people  can  partici- 
pate in  American  political  races  for  the 
Senate. 

What  makes  the  taxpayer  financing 
provisions  of  S.  3  so  incredibly  offen- 
sive is  that  they  are  a  prop  up  of  a 
fraud:  spending  limits.  Virtually  every 
reputable  scholar  who  has  studied  the 
issue  believes  spending  limits  are  bad 
policy,  they  do  not  work,  and  their  in- 
tended effect  is  antidemocratic. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  list  of  those 
scholars.  The  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  I  were  discussing  this  issue 
of  the  scholars,  he  having  come  to  the 
Senate  off  a  campus  recently.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out.  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  that  there  may  be  one  out 
there  somewhere — maybe  it  is  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota— but  I 
have   been   unable   to   find   any   well- 
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known  scholars  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  favor  of  spending  limits. 

I  would  say  most  of  them— and  I  have 
not  looked  at  their  registration — are 
liberal  Democrats.  Some  of  them  even 
favor  some  public  funding  by  way  as  a 
floor,  not  a  ceiling.  But  they  are  all 
against  spending  limits.  Some  of  them 
may  have  been  in  favor  of  them  back  in 
the  1970's,  until  they  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  Presidential  system  over 
the  last  15  years.  So  the  experts  have 
spoken,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list  of  experts  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Scholars  Ag/hnst  Spending  Liinrrs 

Herbert  Alexander— Professor,  University 
of  Southern  California.  Director,  Citizens' 
Research  Foundation.  Director,  President 
Kennedy's  Commission  on  CampalgTi  Costs. 

Christopher  Arterton— Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Political  Management,  New  York. 
Chair,  Campaign  Finance  Study  Group,  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University.  Assoc.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Yale  University.  Member,  Presi- 
dential Nomination  and  Party  Structure  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party. 

John  Blbby— Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Joel  Flelschman— Vice  Chancellor,  Duke 
University.  Chair.  Department  of  Public  Pol- 
Icy  Studies,  Duke  University.  Member,  Com- 
mittee on  Election  Reform  and  Voter  Par- 
ticipation, American  Bar  Association. 

Joel  Gora— Associate  Professor,  Brooklyn 
Law  School.  Assistant  Legal  Director,  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  Winning  Counsel, 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  (1976). 

Gary  Jacobsen— Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

Xandra  Kayden— Research  Associate.  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University.  Director,  Women's  Advisory 
Council,  McGovem-Shriver  Campaign. 

Susan  King— Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Election  Commission.  Chair, 
U.  S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
under  President  Carter. 

Michael  Malbln — Assistant  Director,  House 
Republican  Conference  Committee.  Resident 
Scholar,  American  Enterprise  Institute.  Edi- 
tor and  Co-author,  "Money  and  Politics  in 
the  United  States." 

Nicholas  T.  Mltropoulos— Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Politics,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Senior  campaign  staffer  for  George 
McGovem,  Jimmy  Carter  and  Charles  Robb. 

Jonathan  Moore — Director.  Institute  of 
Politics,  Harvard  University. 

Richard  Neustadt — Lucius  N.  Littauer  Pro- 
fessor, Harvard  University.  Founding  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Politics,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Consultant  to  President  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  Chair,  Platform  Commit- 
tee. 1972  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Gary  Orren— Professor,  Institute  of  Poll- 
tics,  Harvard  University.  Member,  Demo- 
cratic Commission  on  Presidential  Nomina- 
tions. Director,  Polling  and  Survey  Re- 
search, Kennedy  for  President  Committee, 
1980. 

Norman  Omsteln— Resident  Scholar, 
American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Nelson  Polsby— Professor.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Austin  Rammey— Professor,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 


Larry  Sabato — Associate  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Scammon— Professor,  American 
University. 

Frank  Sorauf— Professor,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Not  right  now. 

Michael  Malbin,  one  of  the  scholars  I 
mentioned  from  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, says,  and  I  think  this  is  really  the 
critical  point  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing limits: 

In  every  Presidential  election  since  public 
funding,  spending  has  gone  up.  with  more 
and  more  of  the  money  going  off  the  books 
and  underground.  If  people  care  enough 
about  an  election,  they  will  look  for  ways  to 
get  involved.  If  they  are  big  and  well  orga- 
nized and  cannot  contribute  directly,  then 
they  will  look  at  independent  expenditures, 
or  delegate  committees,  or  registration,  and 
get-out-the-vote,  or  communicating  with 
members,  or  buying  issue  ads  that  publicize 
the  position  of  an  incumbent,  without  di- 
rectly advocating  election  or  defeat.  Or  doz- 
ens of  other  devices,  some  of  which  have  not 
even  been  thought  up. 

Off-the-book  activities  like  these  have  be- 
come more  prominent  in  every  election  since 
1976. 

This  is  Presidential  elections  we  are 
talking  about,  Mr.  President. 

Some  of  them  can  be  regulated,  but  there 
is  no  way  they  can  all  be  eliminated  without 
running  roughshod  over  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

More  important,  many  of  these  devices 
favor  the  well  organized  and  the  powerful 
over  smaller  participants.  What  the  limits 
seem  to  be  doing,  in  other  words.  Is  encour- 
aging the  powerful  to  engage  In  subterfuge 
and  legal  gamesmanship.  It  is  giving  them 
an  incentive  to  incresise  their  influence  in 
ways  that  are  poorly  disclosed.  As  a  cure  for 
cynicism  or  corruption,  this  seems  bizarre. 

Michael  Mablin  said  that. 

What  is  really  bizarre  is  forcing  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  proven  disaster.  This 
bill  is  the  S.S  Titanic  n  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  The  Presidential  system 
of  taxpayer  financing  and  spending 
limits  has  already  sunk.  That  disaster 
has  already  occurred. 

Members  who  do  not  want  to  launch 
another  disaster  will  vote  for  the 
McConnell  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  do  not  want 
ot  pay  for  David  Duke  to  favor  a  racist 
agenda.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
Lyndon  LaRouche  to  favor  his  agenda, 
and  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  furthering 
anybody's  agenda. 

It  is  time  we  furthered  the  taxpayers' 
agenda.  Tax  Freedom  Day  1991  was  just 
on  May  8.  Americans,  on  average,  will 
have  to  turn  over  every  penny  of  their 
paychecks  for  the  first  5  months  and  8 
days  of  this  year  to  cover  the  state  and 
local  Federal  tax  bill.  Only  on  May  8 
did  they  begin  to  get  to  the  point 
where  they  can  put  it  in  their  own 
pockets.  They  had  to  work  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  May  8  to  pay  all 
the  Government  obligations.  There  are 
a  lot  of  us  who  think  that  is  obscene. 


and  so  is  a  bill  that  makes  them  pay 
for  our  campaigns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  amendment. 
This  is  a  critical  amendment.  This  is 
one  that  really  matters.  This  is  the  one 
that  really  separates  the  Senate  philo- 
sophically. 

Do  we  want  to  put  a  limit  on  how 
many  people  can  participate  in  the 
American  political  process?  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  you  cannot  do  that. 
And  this  bill  seeks  to  do  it  in  ways 
that  penalize  those  who  would  speak 
too  much. 

And  second,  do  we  want  to  start  an- 
other entitlement  program  for  us?  I 
wonder  how  many  people  who  have 
served  in  the  Senate  have  ever  abol- 
ished any  program  outside  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  that  £is  debate  goes 
along:  Is  there  anything  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  outside  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

I  know  plenty  of  people  like  to  give 
up  a  lot  of  what  they  do  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Have  we  ever  abolished  a 
program?  I  think  maybe  one,  since  I 
have  been  here:  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. If  we  cannot  stop  anything,  at 
least  we  cannot  start  something  new. 
something  new  that  will  grow  and  grow 
and  grow,  because  once  we  get  our 
hands  in  those  cookie  jars,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  it  and  the  subsidy  will  get 
bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger. 

There  are  1,183  Federal  assistance 
programs  on  the  books  now,  operated 
through  52  Federal  agencies.  We  are 
spending  $687  billion  in  fiscal  1992  for 
entitlements.  There  are  at  least  20 
major  entitlement  programs  on  the 
books  already.  Do  we  want  to  start  one 
more? 

Do  we  really  want  to  start  one  more 
for  us,  so  we  do  not  have  to  go  out  and 
ask  anybody  for  financial  contribu- 
tions, bearing  in  mind  the  contribution 
limit  is  pretty  low?  That  $1,000  limit 
that  was  set  up  in  the  mid-1970's  is 
worth  about  450  bucks  in  today's  dol- 
lars. Let  us  see  how  many  of  those  peo- 
ple can  get  involved  in  our  campaigns 
and  participate  in  the  American  politi- 
cal process,  and  send  the  taxpayers  the 
bill?  Is  that  what  we  want  to  do,  Mr. 
President? 

Let  us  just  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  totally  confident  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  in 
each  of  our  States,  if  confronted  with 
this  issue  and  an  accurate  description 
of  what  we  seek  to  do,  would  be  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  it.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  big  issue  in  next  year's  election. 
The  American  people  deserve  to  have 
this  issue  discussed  in  the  political 
arena. 

The  issue  of  campaign  finance  re- 
form, in  general,  is  an  issue  that  makes 
eyes  glaze  over,  even  in  this  body.  It 
hardly  has  made  a  difference.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
race  in  which  how  a  person  voted  on 
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I.   Mr.   President,   will 
Mr.   President,   I 


alddressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Okla|ioma  has  the  floor. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to 
fifcm  Minnesota,  who  has 
s  )me  time,  as  much  time 
del  lire. 
PRESID  [NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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chase,  and  unless  we  do  something  to 
limit  all  the  money  that  goes  into  the 
Senate  races  and  House  races,  then  we 
will  not  have  dealt  with  the  most  im- 
portant issue  before  us  as  a  people. 

I  knew  when  I  started  out  campaign- 
ing 2  years  ago;  I  had  a  gut  feeling. 

My  gut  feeling  was  that  we  needed  to 
make  money  the  issue  in  our  cam- 
paign. So  when  I  decided  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  said  I  would  do  it  a  dif- 
ferent way:  I  would  raise  $5  and  $10 
contributions.  And  my  goal  was  not  to 
turn  politics  upside  down;  it  is  already 
upside  down— my  goal  was  to  turn  poli- 
tics right  side  up. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  op- 
pose some  limitations  on  spending 
along  with  some  incentives  understand 
the  extent  to  which  politics  right  now 
needs  to  be  turned  right  side  up;  where 
once  and  for  all,  people  in  a  democracy 
count  again,  as  opposed  to  money  hav- 
ing such  impact  on  our  elections. 

So  the  green  bus  was  a  symbol.  It  was 
a  symbol  of  all  that  was  not  sleek,  of 
all  that  was  not  big  money.  But  from 
the  very  beginning,  my  candidacy  en- 
countered imposing  obstacles,  impos- 
ing barriers. 

When  I  campaigned  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  my  party,  the  Democratic 
Farmer  Labor  Party,  people  said  to 
me — it  is  not  uncommon;  it  happens  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans  and  others 
all  the  time — we  agree  with  you  on  is- 
sues, but  we  do  not  think  you  are  elect- 
able. There  was  no  discussion  about 
content  of  character;  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion about  leadership;  there  was  no 
discussion  about  vision;  there  was  no 
discussion  about  issues.  All  the  discus- 
sion had  to  do  with  whether  or  not  I 
could  raise  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  is  some  commentary  on  our 
country;  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
people  have  to  raise  now  in  order  to  be 
viable  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
a  sad  commentary.  It  is  like  saying 
you  cannot  raise  the  money;  therefore, 
you  cannot  win. 

We  struggled,  and  we  won  the  en- 
dorsement. After  getting  the  Demo- 
cratic endorsement,  I  hoped  maybe  we 
had  put  the  issue  to  rest.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  had  not.  When  I  came  to 
Washington,  DC,  as  a  candidate  I  met 
the  gatekeepers.  Those  who  very  early 
on  decide  whether  or  not  you  as  a  can- 
didate will  be  able  to  get  the  money. 
These  are  the  people  with  the  purse 
strings.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
the  big  money. 

They  are  not  your  next-door  neigh- 
bors. Who  is  kidding  whom?  We  know 
where  the  money  comes  from.  And 
money  talks,  as  it  so  often  is  said  in 
politics,  then  early  money  screams. 
And  that  is  usually  the  big  money.  And 
so  the  chase  begins. 

But  there  was  very  little  interest  in 
our  campaign.  Every  time  I  asked  peo- 
ple to  consider  supporting  me,  the  an- 


swer that  I  would  get  was:  Will  you  be 
able  to  raise  millions  of  dollars? 

Since  when  did  that  become  a  quali- 
fication for  running  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate? We  have  to  do  something  about 
these  huge  amounts  of  money  that  go 
into  these  campaigns.  It  has  become 
absolutely  obscene. 

To  me,  the  translation  of  that  ques- 
tion was:  Will  people  with  a  lot  of 
money  and  some  of  the  political  action 
committees  be  willing  to  give  you  the 
cash?  Are  you  connected  with  the 
heavy  hitters?  Do  you  know  the  play- 
ers? Can  you  raise  all  the  money? 

That  is  the  definition  of  whether  or 
not  you  were  a  viable  candidate. 

The  answer  I  tried  to  give  was,  "No. 
I  am  not  wealthy  myself.  I  don't  have 
millions  of  dollars.  But  we'll  have  a 
grassroots  campaign.  We  will  go  to 
cafes  everywhere.  I  will  not  spend  my 
time  raising  big  money,  but  I  will  try 
to  raise  big  issues,  I  will  try  to  go  di- 
rectly to  people  in  the  best  sense  of 
what  a  democracy  is  all  about." 

I  could  see  the  eyes  glaze  over.  In 
every  one  of  those  meetings  that  I  had, 
what  was  said  to  me  was,  "Thanks  for 
coming.  Keep  us  posted.  Good-bye.  See 
you  later."  No  interest  in  issues.  I  can- 
not even  remember  a  conversation  that 
I  had  here  in  Washington  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  that  dealt  with  my 
positions  on  issues. 

And  the  media  perpetuates  this 
cycle.  The  media  repeatedly  judges 
candidate  viability  by  fundraising  abil- 
ity. The  pundits  buy  into  it  and  the 
conventional  wisdom  is — and  what  a 
sad  commentary  this  is  for  a  democ- 
racy— that  success  comes  from  money. 
That  is  what  S.  3  is  about.  That  is 
what  public  financing  is  about  and  that 
is  what  another  proposal  that  I  hope 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  introduce  along  with  Senator 
Bradley  and  Senator  Biden  is  about. 
It  is  an  effort  to  get  some  handle  on 
this  and  to  try  to  have  some  kind  of 
even  playing  field. 

As  my  campaign  progressed,  I  saw 
my  dream  fade.  In  the  framework  of 
the  current  system  it  was  unrealistic. 
We  had  our  spaghetti  dinners.  We  went 
to  cafes.  It  was  a  grassroots  campaign. 
But  too  much  time  was  spent  on  the 
phone  raising  money. 

I  cannot  say  to  you  tonight,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  was  successful,  but  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing.  I  hated  being  on 
that  phone  raising  money.  It  is  degrad- 
ing. It  is  like  begging.  It  keeps  a  lot  of 
good  people  out  of  politics,  people  who 
will  not  run  in  the  first  place  because 
of  this  money  chase. 

It  also  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
our  conrununities.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
talking  about  low  rates  of  participa- 
tion in  politics.  Well,  part  of  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  people  have  decided 
that  the  system  is  out  of  control.  It  is 
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not  their  game  any  longer.  It  is  now  all 
big  bucks. 

When  I  speak  to  young  people  in 
communities  in  Minnesota— and  I 
imagine  my  colleagues  hear  the  same 
thing — I  say  to  them  at  the  beginning, 
take  out  a  piece  of  paper.  And  they  do. 
And  then  I  say  to  them,  "I  am  going  to 
mention  the  word  'politics.'  Please 
write  down  what  comes  to  your  mind." 
And  they  do.  They  write  down  big 
money,  fake,  phony  promises  that  are 
not  kept,  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  does  not 
matter  what  kind  of  school,  urban  or 
rural,  suburban;  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference— they  all  say  the  same  thing. 
And  I  believe  they  are  reflecting  the 
views  of  their  parents. 

I  tell  them  politics  does  not  have  to 
be  that  way.  All  of  us  on  both  side  of 
the  aisles  agree  to  that:  That  politics 
does  not  have  to  be  about  big  money. 
That  it  can  be  about  improvement  of 
lives,  about  less  economic  suffering, 
about  making  this  a  better  world.  I 
honestly  believe  that  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  mentioning  it  or  saying  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  would  be.  We  be- 
lieve that  and  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

But  I  will  tell  you  something;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  that  case  given 
the  way  we  now  conduct  finance  cam- 
paigns. There  is  a  deep  sense  of  skep- 
ticism about  politics  and  politicians  in 
our  country,  and  the  people  feel  that 
this  Capitol,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  does 
not  belong  to  them;  it  belongs  to  peo- 
ple with  big  bucks. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Let  us  be  honest 
about  it.  If  we  want  to  talk  about  low 
levels  of  participation  and  we  want  to 
talk  about  what  people  are  saying  back 
in  cafes  and  at  the  grassroots,  we  can 
say  that  people  do  not  believe  any 
longer  that  this  Capitol,  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  belongs  to  them.  They 
think  it  belongs  to  people  with  big 
bucks.  They  do  not  think  that  we  any 
longer  have  a  system  where  each  per- 
son counts  as  one,  and  no  more  than 
one.  They  do  not  think  that  democracy 
is  really  functioning  in  our  country. 
And  that  is  not  just  a  perception.  I 
have  heard  that  word  over  and  over 
again  in  the  debates.  It  is  not  just  peo- 
ple. They  are  right  and  that  is  a  re- 
ality. 

I  tell  my  story  because  I  think  in  my 
story  lies  a  larger  story  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  American  poltiics  today. 
Money  determines  political  viability, 
determines  who  gets  to  run  in  the  first 
place.  And  that  is  wrong.  If  money 
talks,  early  money  screams,  and  those 
who  have  the  big  money  become  the 
gatekeepers  in  the  electoral  process, 
and  that  is  wrong.  I  find  it  unbeliev- 
able that  a  few  well-connected  people 
can  have  so  much  say  and  so  much 
power.  That  is  wrong.  That  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

Money  has  given  an  overwhelming 
advantage  to  incumbents.  We  do  not 


have  competitive  elections  in  our  coun- 
try. Look  at  the  Senate  races  in  1990. 
One  challenger  won  of  all  the  Senate 
races.  Now,  maybe  all  of  us  would  like 
to  think  that  we  all  won  because  truth, 
beauty,  and  justice  triumphed.  Because 
we  were  more  intelligent,  more  human, 
whatever.  That  is  not  true.  We  do  not 
have  competitive  elections.  Money 
gives  the  overwhelming  advantage  to 
the  incumbent,  and  that  is  wrong. 

The  money  chase  makes  it  hard  for 
people  to  be  effective  legislators.  I  can 
see  it  in  the  faces  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  now  in  their  last  2-year  cycle.  You 
can  see  it.  People  are  exhausted.  Peo- 
ple cannot  stay  Thursday  evening;  they 
have  to  leave,  exhausted  from  making 
phone  calls  in  the  evening,  exhausted 
from  traveling  all  across  the  country. 
The  money  chase  goes  on.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, no  matter  how  committed  a  leg- 
islator you  are,  to  be  a  really  effective 
legislator  given  this  outrageous  way 
that  we  finance  our  campaigns  today. 

Money  all  too  often  determines  the 
issue  agenda,  what  is  talked  about, 
what  is  introduced.  And  that  is  wrong. 
And  money  determines  who  legislators 
all  too  often  are  acountable  to:  Cash 
constituencies,  not  real  constituencies. 
Let  me  repeat  that:  Cash  constitu- 
encies, not  real  constituencies.  And 
that  is  wrong. 

And,  finally,  money  determines  elec- 
tion outcomes,  and  that  is  what  is  real- 
ly wrong.  The  relationship  between 
money  and  politics  has  become  the  eth- 
ical issue  of  our  time.  We  no  longer 
have  a  democracy  that  is  really  func- 
tioning the  way  it  should.  The  prin- 
ciple that  each  person  counts  as  one 
and  no  more  than  one  has  been  vio- 
lated. The  system  is  badly  broken  and 
it  needs  to  be  fixed. 

When  we  talk  about  campaign  re- 
form, Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  what  we  need  to  do.  Much  good 
work  has  been  done  on  the  legislation 
that  we  are  considering.  I  am  support- 
ing both  S.  3  and  S.  128,  the  substitute 
that  I  hope  will  be  introduced. 

Both  of  these  bills  move  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  pleased  to  support  them 
£LS  important  steps  forward.  But  I  wish 
we  could  go  further.  Of  the  two,  I  like 
S.  128  because  it  assures  more  of  a  level 
playing  field  by  providing  public  fi- 
nancing as  a  benefit  for  eligible  can- 
didates in  the  general  election  period. 
We  have  talked  about  public  financing. 
S.  3  talks  more  about  benefits,  not  pub- 
lic financing.  But  I  want  to  talk  about 
public  financing  for  a  moment  since 
that  has  come  up  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
the  opposition  to  public  financing  for 
Senate  elections.  Opponents  of  public 
financing  argue  that  the  people  do  not 
want  it.  They  argue  that  people  will 
not  accept  it.  Well,  if  you  frame  public 
financing  as  "food  stamps  for  politi- 
cians" then,  of  course,  people  will  be 
skeptical.  I  understand  why  Senators 
frame  public  financing  that  way.  That 


is  politics.  But  what  we  have  today — 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opponents 
of  S.  3  and  the  opponents  of  S.  128.  if  it 
is  introduced,  have  forgotten  this — 
what  we  have  today  is  checkbook  elec- 
tions, auction-block  democracy,  and 
Government  going  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. 

If  you  ask  people  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  spend  $5  or  JIO— I  have  not 
costed  it  out — to  reclaim  their  Govern- 
ment, then  I  think  the  response  would 
be  an  overwhelming  yes.  That  is  the 
issue:  What  can  we  do  by  way  of  limit- 
ing expenditures  or  what  can  we  do  by 
way  of  public  financing  or  what  can  we 
do  by  some  level  of  benefits  to  make 
sure  that  people  can  reclaim  their  own 
Government. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  real  issue.  And 
when  we  define  the  issue  that  way, 
which  is  exactly  the  way  the  issue 
should  be  defined,  people  overwhelm- 
ingly want  to  see  change. 

In  his  book  "Sleepwalking  Through 
History,"  Haynes  Johnson  gives  us  the 
following  vignette: 

In  Midland,  Texas,  entrepreneurs  in  the 
Nation's  oil  production  capital,  gathered  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  to  celebrate  Reagan's  inau- 
gural. On  a  buffet  table  *  *  *  they  placed  a 
cutout  of  the  Capitol  dome  in  Washington. 
On  it  was  one  word:  "Ours." 

The  people  of  America  know  that  the 
Government  no  longer  belongs  to  them. 
That  is  the  issue.  We  need  public  fi- 
nancing so  that  average  citizens  can 
say  to  themselves,  "The  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  of  America  belongs  to 
us." 

Let  me  repeat  it.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica do  not  believe  that  this  Govern- 
ment belongs  to  them  any  longer.  Peo- 
ple do  not  feel  they  control  their  own 
politics  or  their  own  Government.  And 
we  need  changes,  whether  it  be  S.  3  or 
whether  it  be  moving  toward  a  system 
of  public  financing  so  that  average  citi- 
zens can  say  to  themselves  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
longs to  all  of  us. 

There  are  some  small  and  some  large 
problems  that  remain  unanswered.  But 
S.  3  and  S.  128  are  important  steps  in 
the  right  direction — in  the  direction 
people  want  us  to  take. 

I  do  not  understand  why  in  both  bills, 
candidates  are  allowed  to  contribute 
S250,000  to  their  own  campaigns.  This, 
to  me,  is  way  out  of  line  with  what 
most  Americans  can  afford.  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  lower  this 
amount  to  ensure  that  people  who  do 
not  have  the  wealth,  or  a  high  income, 
do  not  have  any  inherent  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  in  Presidential 
races,  in  exchange  for  benefits,  can- 
didates agree  to  a  $50,000  limit.  Why  we 
would  allow  candidates  to  spend  five 
times  more  for  a  Senate  race  in  one 
State  than  we  allow  a  candidate  to 
spend  for  a  national  race  for  President 
of  the  United  States  is  beyond  me. 
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be  a  more  wholesome  politics;  and  it 
will  be  a  politics  where  individual  peo- 
ple once  again  can  feel  empowered  and 
not  left  out  of  the  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
for  the  remarks  he  has  just  delivered. 
He  has  spoken  eloquently  about  the 
need  to  return  the  political  process  to 
the  people.  He  has  spoken  about  the 
alienation  that  our  people  feel  when 
they  no  longer  feel  that  this  Capitol 
and  this  Government  belongs  to  them. 
And  he  has  talked  about  the  need  to  re- 
store that  sense  of  identity  of  the  peo- 
ple with  their  own  Government. 

There  is  no  greater  need  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  need  to  restore  that  sense 
of  ownership  and  proprietorship  by  the 
people  themselves  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  and  for  the 
very  eloquent  remarks  which  he  has 
just  made.  I  hope  all  our  colleagues 
will  take  them  to  heart  and  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  message  which  he  has  given 
to  us  tonight. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  state  his  point. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Earlier  today  when 
the  majority  leader  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  manner  in  which  the  balance 
of  time  would  be  disposed  I  interjected 
and  asked  if  I  could  have  about  2  min- 
utes within  which  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  of  course  is  not  germane  to  this 
subject.  I  am  just  wondering,  from  the 
floor  managers,  when  would  it  be  con- 
venient to  have  that  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  this  Senator,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  waiting.  I  would  like 
him  to  be  allowed  his  time  at  this 
point.  Then,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  I  would  be  happy,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  agreeable,  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  pro- 
ceed at  that  point  with  the  time  not 
being  charged  against  either  side  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  managers 
and  I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey  and  I  shall  await  the 
appropriate  time. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  comments.  I  think  what  the  Senate 
has  heard  in  the  last  25  minutes  is  a 
real  cry  from  the  heart  and  it  is  too  in- 
frequent that  this  body  in  this  Hall 
cries  from  the  heart. 

I  think  he  has  spoken  with  not  only 
a  rich  personal  experience  and  strong 
set  of  personal  values  and  dedication  to 
the  basic  principles  of  our  country,  but 
I  think  he  has  spoken  in  a  way  that, 
certainly  from  my  standpoint,  has 
pierced  the  veil  that  frequently  covers 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  a  cry  from  the  heart  and  I  sa- 
lute him  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  a  powerful,  eloquent,  reasoned 
statement  on  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  is  an  important  issue.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Sen- 
ator, on  whichever  side  each  Senator 
comes  down. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  set  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate clearly,  concisely,  with  great  emo- 
tion and  power  in  a  way  that  I  believe 
is  extremely  persuasive.  I  thank  him 
for  it,  and  thank  him  for  his  helpful 
statement,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  the  majority  leader, 
and  also  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  those  remarks.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  me  as  a  freshman  Senator. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  for  6 
years  Democrats  in  this  body  have 
been  trying  to  enact  meaningful  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  Frankly,  our  po- 
sition has  not  changed  that  much  in  6 
years,  whether  we  were  the  minority  or 
the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  spending  limits  have 
always  been  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Democratic  proposal.  There  are  some 
restrictions  on  sources  of  money.  As  a 
matter  of  public  record,  spending  lim- 
its have  been  the  Democratic  approach 
since  1974  when  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  first  passed.  I  mention 
this  because  there  is  a  consistency  in 
the  Democratic  approach  to  this  issue 
which  has  frankly  been  lacking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  throughout  this 
process. 

Many  of  us  have  watched  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Republican  position  over 
the  years.  We  have  watched  it  with 
great  interest.  In  1985,  when  they  con- 
trolled the  Senate,  their  interest  was 
in  protecting  the  status  quo.  reason- 
ably believing  the  current  system  fa- 
vored incumbents  and  they  had  more 
incumbents.  During  the  100th  Congress, 
they  were  staunch  defenders  of  PAC's 
while  they  still  believe  PAC's  would 
help  Republicans  more  than  Demo- 
crats. During  the  101st  Congress,  in  an 
abrupt  about  face,  they  proposed  the 
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elimination  of  PAC's  and  talked  about 
raising  individual  contribution  limits 
because,  obviously,  they  have  more  and 
wealthier  donors.  Now  they  want  to 
limit  out-of-State  donations  and  a  few 
other  things.  A  cynic  might  conclude 
that  the  idea  of  reform  on  the  other 
side  is  a  sham  in  which  only  Repub- 
lican donors  are  allowed  to  contribute 
to  Republican  candidates.  That  is  not 
my  view,  necessarily;  a  cynical  view, 
but  something  is  there. 

The  only  thing  consistent  about  the 
Republican  position  has  been  their  op- 
position to  any  real  reform  in  the  form 
of  spending  limits.  And  now  they  have 
added  opposition  to  any  form  of  public 
financing,  which  I  believe  is  the  other 
meaningful  step  to  reform  our  current 
system. 

The  reasoning  offered  is  the  public 
does  not  want  public  financing.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  so- 
licitude for  the  American  public  on  be- 
half of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  can  personally  think  of  a  lot  of 
things  the  American  public  does  not 
want  us  to  spend  money  on  if  what  we 
were  spending  money  on  were  revealed 
to  the  American  public  in  an  intense 
way. 

For  example,  I  suspect  the  American 
public  would  not  spend  more  money 
subsidizing  tobacco  instead  of  spending 
more  money  on  child  immunizations.  I 
suspect  that  the  American  public 
would  not  want  tobacco  companies  to 
be  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of  their  ad- 
vertising and,  thereby,  increase  tax 
burdens  on  the  American  public  in- 
stead of  taking  that  money  and  putting 
it  into  a  Head  Start  Program  or  into  a 
WIC  Program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  idea 
that  public  financing  is  not  a  good  idea 
because  the  American  public  does  not 
want  it,  really  has  not  been  tested.  I 
think  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
posal on  the  other  side,  what  they  are 
really  saying  is  if  we  do  not  have  any 
spending  limits,  because  that  will  be 
the  effect  of  it,  no  spending  limits,  no 
public  financing,  then,  Mr.  President, 
no  one  in  an  election  will  ever  focus  on 
the  fact  that  tobacco  companies  deduct 
their  advertising  expenses  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  hooking  children 
on  nicotine  and  imprisoning  them  to  a 
life  of  being  less  than  they  could  be. 

Why?  Because  with  no  limits,  only 
the  big  will  have  more.  There  will  be 
no  means  to  make  the  point  in  a  cam- 
paign. We  will  hear  in  campaign  after 
campaign  what  we  have  heard  on  the 
floor  tonight  and  throughout  debates 
on  campaign  reform  which  is  up  is  real- 
ly down;  black  is  really  white. 

It  defies  my  imagination  to  hear 
some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  on  this  floor  tonight.  This  is  a 
proposal,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says,  because  we  do  not  want  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  responds,  oh, 
really? 


Ronald  Reagan,  who  is  not  Lyndon 
LaRouche,  nor  even  David  Duke,  who 
were  the  two  people  who  were  men- 
tioned here,  the  public  does  not  want 
to  finance  Lyndon  LaRouche  and  David 
Duke.  I  agree,  but  if  you  take  the 
amount  of  money  that  Lyndon 
LaRouche  received  and  compare  it  to 
what  a  number  of  Republicans  have  re- 
ceived in  public  moneys,  Ronald 
Reagan  received  $90.9  million  for  his 
1976,  1980,  and  1984  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. President  Bush  received  $60 
million  for  his  1980  and  1988  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  of  this  body.  Senator 
Dole,  received  $8.1  million  for  his  1980 
and  1988  Presidential  campaign.  The 
Republican  Party  has  accepted  $32.2 
million  in  public  money  to  pay  for  con- 
ventions since  1976. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  public  money  is  appropriate 
defies  the  record.  The  record  has  been 
every  Presidential  candidate  but  one 
since  1976  has  accepted  the  money  and 
conventions  have  been  financed  by  the 
m.oney.  But  the  argoiment  that  is  being 
made  is  that  is  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion; we  are  talking  about  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  let  us  talk  about  the  Senate. 

Earlier,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  confirmed  that  Senate 
campaign  committees,  indeed,  have  a 
subsidized  rate.  The  Postal  Service  as- 
sesses about  $8  million  as  the  cost  of 
subsidized  campaign  mailings  by  the 
campaign  committees  of  the  Senate. 
So  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  really  does  not  want  public 
money  in  campaigns,  then  a  part  of  his 
amendment  should  be  to  give  up  the 
subsidized  mailings  that  now  are  avail- 
able to  campaign  committees  and  that 
are  obviously  used  more  by  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  Campaign  Committee 
than  the  Democratic  Senate  Campaign 
Committee,  and  that  is  why  he  might 
not  want  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  hopes  that  he 
will  be  confirming  my  expectation  that 
he  was  about  to  modify  his  amendment 
so  that  the  campaign  committees 
would  no  longer  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  is 
groping  for  consistency,  maybe  I  can 
get  the  Senator's  support  by  eliminat- 
ing all  public  subsidies  period,  mail  or 
any  other  kind  of  public  subsidy,  that 
may  currently  exist  as  well  as  the 
Presidential  system.  Then  we  will  have 
no  public  subsidy  at  all.  Will  that  bring 
the  Senator  on  board? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  What  public  subsidies 
was  the  Senator  thinking  of  other  than 
the  subsidies  for  the  campaign  commit- 
tees? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Presidential 
system,  which  is  an  enormous  public 
subsidy.  We  will  get  to  that  later  in  the 
debate  ultimately. 


But  if  consistency  would  bring  the 
Senator  on  board,  kind  of  decoupling 
politics  from  the  Government  in  terms 
of  financial  support,  that  is  a  deal  this 
Senator  would  be  happy  to  make. 
Would  that  bring  Senator  Bradley  on 
board? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  public  financing  would  bring  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  board.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  to  puff  one's 
chest  out  about  how  bad  public  financ- 
ing is  while  at  the  same  time  your 
campaign  committee  is  raising  money 
from  subsidized  public  dollars  is  slight- 
ly inconsistent. 

My  only  purpose  is  not  to  try  to 
broker  a  deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  package  of  which  I  have  but  one 
vote  but  simply  to  point  out  that  there 
is  an  inconsistency  in  the  argument 
that  the  other  side  makes  about  public 
financing. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question  since  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  inconsistency? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  One  might  say  thou 
doth  protest  too  much. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MCCONNELL.  On  the  subject  of 
inconsistency,  is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  one  major 
race  in  America  where  we  have  spend- 
ing limits,  the  Presidential  system, 
spending  went  up  50  percent  from  1984 
to  1988? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  With  the  spending 
limits  in  the  Presidential  race,  the 
money  available  for  the  Presidential 
race  came  from  individual  Americans 
deciding — their  choice — to  contribute 
to  a  Presidential  system. 
Mr.    MCCONNELL.    In    unaccounted 

and  undisclosed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  makes  an  interesting  point, 
focusing  on  the  Presidential  system, 
but  of  course  the  overall  campaign  fi- 
nance system,  the  overall  system  of  fi- 
nance for  elections  is  not  simply  indi- 
vidual contributions.  It  is  also  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  that  flow  into  States  in  so- 
called  sewer  money.  It  is  also  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  It  is  also  PAC 
contributions.  It  is  also  the  subsidized 
mailing  rates  of  campaign  committees 
of  the  Senate.  And  so  you  have  to  see 
it  in  its  totality. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  certainly  does  see  it  in  its 
totality.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
left  out  labor  union  soft  money.  But  if 
you  add  all  of  that  up.  the  Presidential 
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whom  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  so  eloquently  speaking. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  earlier 
there  were  references  made  to  Pastor 
Jones  or  Aunt  Millie  who  want  to  give 
a  dollar  or  $10  or  $20.  That  is  possible 
through  a  public  finance  system  where 
you  checkoff  if  you  choose.  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  system  we  have  now. 

The  kind  of  system  we  have  now,  as 
reported  by  Citizen's  Action  Computer, 
showed  fewer  than  9.000  individuals 
contributed  more  than  $95  million  to 
the  1990  congressional  campaigns. 
There  were  actually  no  more  than 
179,677  large,  over  $200  donors  to  Fed- 
eral candidates— 179,000  Americans.  Out 
of  nearly  240  million  Americans,  there 
were  179,000  Americans. 

So  the  present  system  we  have  is  one 
that  allows  a  very  few  number  of  peo- 
ple to  contribute  sizable  amounts  of 
dollars  to  the  process.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  broaden  that  dramati- 
cally, allow  them  to  checkoff  on  their 
income  tax,  if  they  choose,  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  campaign.  If  that  amount  does 
not  equal  the  limits,  then  you  do  not 
give  candidates  any  taxpayer  dollars. 
They  are  forced  to  raise  up  to  the 
limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  patiently  waited.  He  has 
graciously  allowed  us  to  extend  our  de- 
bate another  5  minutes,  and  so  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  stick  around  so  we 
could  continue  the  discussion  further  if 
he  can. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentuckly  wants  to  yield 
on  his  time  and  inconvenience  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  I  am  prepared  to 
continue. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
understanding  wa^  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  few  moments  as  if  morning 
business.  The  time  is  not  chargeable  to 
either  side.  I  suggest  he  be  given  that 
opportunity  now. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  can 
stay,  that  will  be  good.  If  not,  we  will 
continue  the  debate  later  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
request  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  speak  as  if  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  respectfully  re- 
quests that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for  no 
longer  than  IV^  minutes  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1121  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
from  yielding  this  time.  I  just  found 
the  debate  we  have  been  listening  to 
very  interesting,  referring  to  Presi- 
dential campaigns  and  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  those  campaigns  as  an  ex- 
ample of  why  we  should  have  that  for 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  fund  is 
going  broke. 

They  will  not  have  enough  money  for 
the  next  two  Presidential  campaigns 
unless  they  raise  the  amount  of  the 
checkoff,  or  they  start  dipping  into  the 
General  Treasury.  So  there  are  other 
problems  with  it. 

In  fact,  I  think  some  of  the  people 
that  ran  for  President  that  partici- 
pated in  that  system  will  tell  you  they 
are  still  having  difficulties  with  audit- 
ing and  all  that  goes  on  after  they  have 
accepted  the  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The  big  problem  with  it,  the  reason  a 
lot  of  people  do  not  participate  is  they 
make  them  check  off  $1,  or  check  off 
that  amount  if  it  is  more.  But  they  do 
not  get  to  indicate  where  it  is  going  to 
go.  I,  for  one,  do  not  check  off  because 
I  want  to — whatever  I  can  give,  wheth- 
er it  is  $1  or  $100,  I  will  choose  the  can- 
didates I  want  to  give  it  to. 

Another  interesting  point  was  made 
about  the  public  financing  for  the 
party  conventions.  If  the  American 
people  in  Mississippi,  in  Kentucky, 
Connecticut,  really  understood  part  of 
that  money  was  going  for  party  con- 
ventions, they  would  have  a  fit;  mil- 
lions of  dollars  going  to  put  on  party 
conventions.  You  would  think  the  par- 
ties, through  their  own  apparatus,  pri- 
vate contributions,  could  at  least  put 
on  their  political  party  conventions. 

So  I  am  astounded  at  some  of  the  de- 
bate I  just  heard  as  an  example  of  why 
we  should  have  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns.  I  was  thinking 
earlier  today  I  should  come  over  and 
ask  this  question.  Are  we  having  fun 
yet?  Surely  we  are  supposed  to  be  hav- 
ing fun  because  this  cannot  be  serious. 
This  is  a  joke,  is  it  not?  Does  anybody 
really  think  this  is  going  to  become 
law  with  the  stuff  in  this  bill  and  the 
stuff  we  are  adding  to  it? 

I  assume  we  are  just  enjoying,  and 
having  a  good  time.  I  assume  also  at 
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some  point,  maybe  tomorrow,  we  will 
get  serious  about  this. 

Let  me  go  over  some  of  the  things  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  bill.  Public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  campaigns— 
that  is  enough  said  right  there.  The 
idea  that  this  is  food  stamps  for  politi- 
cians running  for  Congress  is  the  apt 
way  to  describe  it. 

Let  me  tell  you— I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  they  like  it  in  some  States.  But 
in  Mississippi  you  could  get  strung  up 
talking  about  how  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  congressional  campaigns  out  of 
public  financing  and  eventually  out  of 
the  Treasury.  That  is  what  they  have 
in  mind,  spending  limits,  but  no  limits 
on  soft  money  or  sewer  money,  no  lim- 
its; you  do  not  even  have  to  report  it. 
How  did  we  just  happen  to  overlook 
this  little  problem  of  soft  money?  Let 
me  tell  you.  As  a  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  I  can  tell  you  that  is  one  of 
the  great  ways  to  get  in  trouble.  We 
need  to  take  a  look  if  we  are  serious. 
How  can  we  overlook  the  question  of  at 
least  reporting  soft  contributions? 

Look  at  the  amendments  we  have  of- 
fered. With  all  due  respect  to  the 
offerors  of  these  amendments,  do  you 
really  think  the  American  people  want 
to  hear  four  mandated  Presidential  de- 
bates, Get  out  of  Dodge. 

I  went  through  all  of  that  when  I  ran 
for  the  Senate;  had  12  debates;  finally 
got  to  where  the  people  were  saying 
"Please  spare  us  of  any  more  debates." 
But,  oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to  mandate 
you  have  to  have  four  debates  plus  de- 
bates for  the  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didates. 

We  are  going  to  have— if  we  get  this 
elimination  of  more  honoraria — we 
were  brave  today— we  are  going  to 
eliminate  honoraria  and  outside  earned 
income.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  having  parity  between 
the  two  bodies.  But  to  show  our  real 
courage,  we  then  said,  well,  we  will 
also  limit  outside  unearned  income. 
Who  are  we  kidding?  We  are  picking  on 
each  other.  Nobody  in  this  body  thinks 
either  one  of  those  amendments  will  be 
in  the  final  version  of  passage.  What 
are  we  doing?  Are  we  just  playing  with 
this  thing?  Are  we  really  interested  in 
campaign  finance  reform? 

At  the  very  minimum,  let  us  show  we 
have  had  a  good  time.  You  know  we  are 
going  to  put  some  of  these  funny 
things  that  are  going  to  be  coming  up 
behind  us.  Let  us  start  off  and  get  seri- 
ous. And  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
pass  this  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  get  rid  of  the  public  fi- 
nancing campaigns,  and  then  let  us 
start  talking  about  some  serious  cam- 
paign finance  reform  that  would  really 
restore  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Do  you  think  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns  is  gonig  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  po- 
litical campaign  process  in  America?  I 
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am  telling  you,  the  opposite  would  be 
the  result. 

So  I  advocated  it  the  other  day.  I  will 
do  it  again.  I  want  campaign  finance 
reform.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  real 
campaign  finance  reform,  maybe  one 
that  even  has  some  things  in  it  I  do  not 
like.  We  have  to  have  a  consensus  to  do 
that. 

By  coming  in  here  with  jokes  as 
amendments,  and  by  taking  these  hard 
positions,  oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to  have 
spending  limits,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
You  are  not  serious.  It  is  not  going  to 
become  law.  We  are  just  posturing. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  let  us  begin 
to  find  a  consensus.  I  know  the  men 
working  on  this  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  serious  and  he 
is  a  good  man  at  finding  a  consensus  on 
any  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  that  is 
true  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
But  from  what  I  have  seen  yesterday 
and  today  so  far  on  this  bill,  we  are  not 
serious. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCDONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  fine  statement.  He  is 
right  on  the  mark.  Hopefully  the  de- 
bate will  produce  better  results  as  we 
move  along  with  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  might  be  recognized  to 
conduct  another  parliamentary  matter 
with  time  in  relationship  to  the  tragic 
death  today  of  Mr.  Gandhi  of  India,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  at 
this  time  without  being  charged  to  ei- 
ther side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MURDER  OF  RAJIV  GANDHI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  were  all 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death,  the  murder,  the  assassination  of 
former  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi.  Coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst 
of  a  national  election,  this  cowardly 
deed  can  only  be  seen  as  an  attempted 
assault  on  India's  democratic  institu- 
tions. As  we  express  our  condolences  to 
the  Gandhi  family  and  to  the  people  of 
India,  we  must  also  work  to  ensure 
that  the  cause  for  which  Rajiv  Gandhi 
gave  his  life — the  cause  of  a  democratic 
and  unified  India — shall  continue. 

In  November  1984,  I  became  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  call  on  Rajiv 
Gandhi  after  he  became  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  It  was  a  position  he  never 
sought,  but  after  his  brother  died  in  an 
airplane  accident,   he   acceded   to   his 


mother's  request  and  entered  politics. 
He  became  Prime  Minister  after  his 
mother  was  brutally  murderd  by  her 
bodyguards. 

I  remember  Rajiv  Gandhi  as  a  cheer- 
ful and  highly  intelligent  leader.  Our 
conversation  ranged  from  issues  of 
higher  education  to  questions  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  Indian  foreign 
relations.  In  each  case,  Rajiv  Gandhi 
listened  carefully  to  my  questions  and 
responded  thoughtfully  to  the  specific 
issues  I  raised.  He  was  not  one  for 
stock  responses. 

As  Prime  Minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi 
worked  to  liberalize  the  Indian  econ- 
omy and  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  des- 
perately poor  nation.  During  his  5-year 
tenure,  Rajiv  Gandhi  strengthened  de- 
mocracy in  India  and  offered  a  helping 
hand  to  the  new  democratic  govern- 
ment in  neighboring  Pakistan.  And 
when  the  Indian  electorate  failed  to 
give  his  Congress  Party  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  December  1989  elec- 
tions, Rajiv  Gandhi  accepted  the  peo- 
ple's verdict,  standing  aside  to  allow 
another  party  to  form  a  government 
even  though  his  own  party  had  the 
largest  number  of  seats. 

India  has  had  the  most  successful 
democratic  experience  of  any  develop- 
ing country.  Since  independence,  it  has 
held  elections  on  a  regular  schedule, 
with  governments  and  political  parties 
alike  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple. Coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of 
India's  10th  general  election,  this  mur- 
der of  the  man  thought  most  likely  to 
be  India's  next  Prime  Minister  is  an  as- 
sault on  Indian  democracy.  India's  de- 
mocracy is  a  strong  one,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  contribution  made  by 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  and  I  believe  India  will 
survive  this  assault. 

Rajiv  Gandhi's  youth  compounds  the 
tragedy  of  his  murder.  He  had  so  much 
to  offer  to  his  country.  My  condolences 
go  to  his  widow  Sonia,  his  children 
Priyanka  and  Rahul,  and  to  the  people 
of  India. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  OVER  THE  ASSASSINA- 
TION OF  RAJIV  GANDHI,  FORMER 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  131,  submitted  earlier 
today  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Dole, 
Pell,  Helms,  Moynihan,  and  Hatfield 
regarding  the  assassination  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  over  the  assassination  of 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
India. 
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The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  131 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  courageously  served 
his  nation  as  Prime  Minister  and  as  leader  of 
the  opposition; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  embodied  the  post- 
independence  generation  of  Indian  leadership 
committed  to  economic  liberalization,  to  in- 
dividual rights,  and  to  Indian  leadership  on 
behalf  of  democracy  and  development  in  Asia 
and  the  Third  World; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  better  relations  be- 
tween the  world's  most  populous  democracy 
and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  been  murdered 
in  the  middle  of  an  election  campaign  in  a 
cowardly  attack  that  is  intended  as  an  as- 
sault on  Indian  democracy  itself;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States- 
Condemns  the  cowardly  murder  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  others  in 
the  bomb  explosion  of  May  21. 1991: 

Expresses  its  profound  regret  over  the 
deaths  of  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  other  victims  of 
election  violence  in  India; 

Offers  its  deepest  condolences  to  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  widow  Sonia,  to  his  children 
Priyanka  and  Rahul,  and  to  the  people  of 
India;  and 

Stands  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
India  in  their  effort  to  sustain  the  most  suc- 
cessful democratic  tradition  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  and  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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EXPRESSING    THE    PROFOUND    RE- 
GRET    OF     THE     CONGRESS     RE- 
GARDING    THE     ASSASSINATION 
OF  RAJIV  GANDHI  OF  INDIA 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to    the    immediate    consideration    of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  155,  now 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  155) 
expressing  the  profound  regret  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  assassination  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi  of  India. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


May  21,  1991 

SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  want  to  continue  our  colloquy,  I 
would  be  glad,  if  he  would  like  to  fol- 
low up.  I  could  not  quite  get  the  drift 
of  his  line  of  questioning  about  con- 
trolling spending  and  why  Presidential 
campaigns  were  spending  more  money. 
He  might  want  to  repeat  that  question. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting ironies  that  the  Presidential 
race  in  which  we  allegedly  have  spend- 
ing limits  is  the  race  in  which  spending 
is  out  of  control.  Spending  escalated 
about  50  percent  from  1984  to  1988  in 
the  Presidential  race,  most  of  it  large 
money  off  the  books,  undisclosed. 

I  often  describe  spending  limits  as 
like  putting  a  rock  on  jello.  It  sort  of 
oozes  off  onto  the  side,  as  undisclosed 
expenditures.  In  the  congressional 
races,  on  the  other  hand  where  there  is 
no  big  money  contribution— they  are 
limited— virtually  all  of  the  money 
comes  directly  into  the  campaign,  and 
we  have  not  seen  the  explosion  of  soft 
money  we  have  seen  in  the  Presidential 
race. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  was  essentially  this: 

It  was  not  a  complicated  question.  I 
was  asking  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey how,  in  light  of  the  experience  with 
the  Presidential  system,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  felt  that  S.  3,  or 
something  akin  to  it,  would  control 
spending  in  congressional  races? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Well,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  it  is  not  a  real  mystery  to  me  why 
spending  at  the  Presidential  level  in- 
creased dramatically  from  1984  to  1988. 
The  fact  is,  there  were  a  lot  more  can- 
didates on  both  sides.  It  was  an  open 
Presidency.  So,  in  1984,  there  were  not 
nearly  the  number  of  candidates,  not 
nearly  the  amount  raised.  I  think  that 
it  is  fairly  understandable  why  there 
would  be  more  money  spent  in  1988 
than  in  1984. 

I  would  come  back  to  the  central 
question,  which  is  integrity  in  the  sys- 
tem. And  I  would  focus  on  and  say, 
once  again,  that  that  should  be  the 
issue  here.  I  think  that  it  is  a  slight  di- 
version to  try  to  look  at  the  numbers 
of  1984  and  1988  and  say  that,  therefore, 
spending  limits  on  senatorial  races  will 
not  produce  the  desired  result.  Of 
course,  they  will  produce  the  desired 

I*GS\lltj 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you. 
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Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  talk  about  getting  serious 
here,  suggesting  that  we  are  not  seri- 
ous because  we  are  proposing  some 
component  of  public  funding  in  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

There  really  is  not  an  automatic  se- 
quitur  that,  as  a  result  of  the  proposal 
for  funding,  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  happens  to  oppose  and  the 
President  said  he  would  veto,  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  a  serious  proposal. 
Those  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Senator  may  object  to  it,  as  he 
does;  he  may  not  like  it,  and  he  may 
think  it  is  wrongheaded,  as  he  does. 
The  Senator  may  think  that  some  of 
the  people  in  his  State,  or  the  majority 
think  it  is  wrongheaded.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  in  fact  wrong- 
headed,  or  that  it  is  something  we 
should  not  be  considering. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  share  the  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  get  serious  about  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  But  if  you  want  to  meas- 
ure seriousness  about  a  notion  called 
reform,  you  cannot,  under  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever,  consider  serious  a 
proposal  that  does  away  with  any  lim- 
its at  all,  and  that  defeats  the  ability 
to  have  any  restraint  at  all. 

That  is  not,  under  anybody's  meas- 
ure, a  reform.  That  is  opening  the 
doors  and  floodgates  of  the  very  system 
we  have  today  to  even  worse  abuse.  We 
are  supposed  to — I  underline  "supposed 
to  " — be  sensitive  to  the  needs,  con- 
cerns and  demands  of  the  public.  The 
public  has  spoken  on  this  issue  again 
and  again  and  again. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  flies  directly  in  the  face  of 
every  single  expression  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  made  about  the 
excessive  influence  of  money  in  poli- 
tics. The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  that  we  are  going  to  en- 
franchise the  people  with  money.  It 
says  that  we  are  going  to  open  the 
floodgates,  so  that  those  with  money 
can  have  even  more  influence  on  cam- 
paigns, not  less.  And  it  has  not  the 
least  iota  of  restraint  in  it  whatsoever. 

Let  me  share  what  the  American  peo- 
ple have  expressed  on  this  subject.  This 
is  from  a  Yankolovich-Clancy-Shulman 
poll  for  Time  and  CNN,  October  1990: 
"In  your  view,  does  money  have  too 
much  influence  on  who  wins  elec- 
tions?" And  88  percent  of  the  American 
people  responding,  in  a  sample  of  over 
1,000,  said  "yes."  Only  10  percent  said 
"no." 

In  an  NBC  News-Wall  Street  Journal 
poll  of  more  than  1,000  registered  vot- 
ers, with  a  margin  of  error  of  4  percent, 
October  1990:  Officeholders  who  raise  a 
lot  of  their  campaign  funds  from  spe- 
cial-interest PAC's,  or  political  action 
committees.  What  it  says  is,  "Tell  me 
how  much  it  bothers  you  personally:  A 
lot;  some;  or  not  much  at  all."  And  47 
percent  of  the  American  people  answer- 


ing that  said  it  bothers  them  a  lot;  28 
percent  said  it  bothers  them  some. 
Only  22  percent  said  not  much. 

Millionaire  candidates  who  use  their 
own  money  to  pay  for  their  campaigns 
to  get  elected.  More  than  50  percent  of 
the  American  people  said  they  are 
bothered  by  that;  a  majority.  Office- 
holders who  raise  most  of  their  cam- 
paign funds  from  outside  of  their  State; 
68  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
bothered  by  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  can  run  the 
gamut  of  every  public  opinion  poll,  al- 
most, that  has  been  done.  Another  one, 
a  Harris  survey  of  over  1,200  adults  in 
May  of  1990.  The  question  asked  was: 
"Do  you  feel  that  the  following  item  is 
a  major  cause  of  corruption;  a  minor 
cause;  or  not  a  cause  at  all?"  Here  is 
the  item:  Most  large  contributors 
wanting  some  influence  in  Government 
after  the  election;  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  said  that  is  a  major 
cause.  The  large  amounts  of  money  it 
takes  to  run  a  political  campaign;  69 
percent  of  the  American  people  said 
that  is  a  major  cause  of  corruption.  A 
candidate  without  enough  money 
would  usually  lose  the  election;  61  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  perceive 
that  to  be  true. 

On  another  question  from  another 
Harris  survey: 

Let  me  read  you  some  statements  about 
money  and  politics.  For  each,  tell  me  if  you 
agree  or  disagree.  Here  is  the  statement: 
Withstanding  now  over  $10  million  for  some 
races  for  Governor,  and  over  $500,000  in  races 
for  Congress,  those  who  contribute  large 
sums  of  money  have  too  much  influence  over 
the  Government. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  that  is  true. 

A  poll,  again  done  by  Harris,  done  a 
year  later,  again  on  1,200  adults: 

How  important  is  the  amount  of  money  a 
candidate  has  to  spend  on  a  campaign,  when 
it  comes  to  that  candidate's  success  in  get- 
ting elected?  Very  important;  somewhat  im- 
portant: rather  unimportant;  or  not  impor- 
tant at  all? 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  very  important,  and  33  per- 
cent said  somewhat  important,  for  a 
total  of  84  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple understanding  how  important  it  is 
in  terms  of  the  relationship  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  go  on  and  on. 
There  is  not  a  poll  in  this  country,  not 
one  poll,  not  one  sampling  of  American 
public  opinion  that  does  not  document 
the  American  people's  sense  that  the 
system  is  out  of  control,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  corrupt,  that  money  has  too 
much  influence,  that  they  as  individ- 
uals do  not  have  influence  and  cannot 
compete.  And  there  is  not  one  contrary 
poll  in  America  that  suggests  that  peo- 
ple like  the  current  system. 

So  what  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky do?  He  comes  along  and  says: 
Let  us  make  the  current  system  even 
worse;  open  the  floodgates  even  more. 
Let  us  eliminate  any  incentive  whatso- 
ever, and  have  unlimited  capacity  for 


people  with  big  money  to  be  able  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  President,  the  data  is  very  clear 
that  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  voters  contributed  more 
than  46  percent  of  the  large  contribu- 
tions in  campaigns  in  this  country; 
one-half  of  1  percent  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  outcome,  and  the  other 
people  do  not. 

If  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of  limits 
in  what  happens  in  terms  of  campaign 
expenditures,  it  is  going  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  reach  of  the  average  per- 
son, as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said,  to  be  able  to  run  and  out  of  reach 
of  the  average  citizen  to  be  able  to  feel 
they  have  any  input  into  the  process. 

I  hear  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  keep  saying,  by  gosh, 
no  American  in  their  right  mind  wants 
tax  dollars  taken  to  pay  for  a  lousy 
politician  running  for  office.  The  fact 
is  that  the  American  people  are  paying 
more  for  the  politicians  who  run  for  of- 
fice with  the  private  funding  system 
than  they  would  be  if  they  supported  a 
public  funding  system  that  separates 
those  people  with  influence  over  what 
happens  here  from  those  who  do  not 
have  any.  There  are  countless  studies 
that  show  very  disturbing  incidents  of 
correlation  between  the  influence  proc- 
ess and  the  votes. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  is  the  way  it  happens  because 
I  know  my  colleagues  well  and  I  think 
more  often  than  not  the  money  chases 
the  votes.  But  the  perception  is  there, 
the  perception  is  there,  and  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sensitive  to  perceptions.  We 
are  supposed  to  create  a  system  that  is 
supposed  to  be  beyond  approach,  be- 
yond the  ability  of  people  to  have  to 
suffer  the  recurring  cycle  of  cynicism 
as  a  consequence  of  our  unwillingness 
to  be  able  to  rein  the  system  in. 

What  is  it  about  the  political  process 
now  that  makes  it  so  unfair  for  people 
to  have  a  limit  on  what  they  spend  in 
campaigns  if  the  same  limit  applies  to 
both  sides  equally?  That  really  brings 
us  to  the  nub  of  what  this  fight  is  all 
about.  This  fight  is  not  about  ideology, 
about  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
wants  to  spend  some  money,  because 
that  was  voted  on  years  ago  and  the 
ideologic  issue  did  not  come  up,  and  it 
was  passed. 

As  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
pointed  out.  Republicans  have  consist- 
ently used  Federal  dollars  to  run  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  on  those  dollars. 
He  never  once  complained  about  Fed- 
eral dollars  being  spent.  Bob  Dole  ran. 
He  never  once  complained  about  that 
money.  He  spent  $8  million  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  money  and  never  com- 
plained about  it  once.  President  Bush 
spent  $60  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  never  complained  about  it 
once.  Here  we  are  with  the  minority 
suddenly  saying,  oh,  gosh,  we  want  to 
represent  the  taxpayers  in  this.   The 
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out  of  10  Americans 
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leans  and  costing  people  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  special-favor 
legislation,  the  special-interest  legisla- 
tion that  gets  passed  as  a  consequence 
of  that. 

Now,  this  is  a  broad  cross-section  of 
the  opinion  from  the  country  that  sug- 
gests that  this  is  an  appropriate  way  to 
proceed.  There  are  newspapers  all 
across  America,  many  in  some  of  the 
most  conservative  and  Republican  bas- 
tions of  this  country,  which  want  pub- 
lic funding  because  of  the  negative  In- 
fluence of  money  in  politics. 

The  Coffeyville  Journal  of  Coffey- 
ville,  KS.  editorialized  events  saying: 

The  best  action  that  can  be  taken  by  us  is 
limit  reelection  campaigns  to  a  set  dollar 
amount  and  then  to  finance  those  campaigns 
publicly.  Sure,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers. 
At  least  we  know  for  certain  who  is  footing 
the  bill,  and  that  is  more  than  the  taxpayer 
can  say  today. 

Or  the  Detroit  Free  Press  editorial- 
izes: 

The  best  answer  to  campaign  finance  abuse 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  is  to  be  found  in 
public  financing  of  congressional  campaigns 
combined  with  firm  spending  limits. 

The  very  thing  the  Senator  seeks  to 
do. 

The  Gainesville  Sun  of  Gainesville, 
FL: 

Public  financing  the  only  answer,  more 
modest  reforms  too  easily  circumvented. 

In  the  words  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  of  San  Jose,  CA: 

Congress  has  to  get  serious  about  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  talk  of  the  taxpayer 
somehow  being  protected  from  having 
campaigns  funded  is  in  effect  the  very 
reverse:  it  is  not  a  protection  for  the 
taxpayer,  it  is  a  guarantee  of  continual 
abuse  of  the  taxpayer  and  further  dis- 
enfranchisement  of  the  taxpayer  and 
further  distancing  of  the  taxpayer  from 
the  affairs  that  most  concern  the  tax- 
payer. It  would  be  far  cheaper  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  fund  the  cam- 
paigns of  those  who  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  general  election,  not  the 
primary  because  there  is  no  way  to  do 
that,  but  to  do  it  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  end  it  would  save  this 
country  money  and  streamline  the 
process. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  six  of  our  colleagues  sat  on  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  had  the 
unenviable  task  of  trying  to  decide 
where  it  was  proper  for  a  Senator  to 
act  on  a  piece  of  legislation  and  where 
it  was  not.  As  we  know,  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  walked  around  and  tried 
to  sort  out  that  particular  issue,  and 
still  is  perhaps. 

The  Keating  affair  challenged,  frank- 
ly, the  legitimacy  of  the  entire  fund- 
raising  process.  There  is  not  anybody 
here  who  is  inrmnune  from  the  potential 
challenge  that  some  think  they  did, 
some  efforts  they  championed,  some 
particular  vote  that  they  cast  somehow 


was  not  associated  with  the  campaign 
finance  process.  Some  may  say,  OK, 
those  are  the  brickbats  we  take  in  pub- 
lic life.  We  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
Some  say,  if  you  cannot  defend  your- 
self with  that,  you  should  not  be  in  the 
business.  There  are  a  lot  of  nuances  to 
it.  Would  it  not  really  be  better  if  the 
American  people  did  not  have  to  have 
that  question  answered?  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  that  question  did  not  have 
to  be  asked  in  the  first  place,  if  our  ac- 
tions were  clearly  beyond  reproach 
with  respect  to  the  association  of 
money  and  campaigning  and  indeed  our 
campaigns  and  our  ability  to  get  elect- 
ed were  based  not  on  our  bank  ac- 
counts but  on  the  quality  of  our  serv- 
ice, the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
ideas,  and  our  ability  to  be  able  to 
serve  the  people  in  our  districts  in  a 
way  that  suggests  that  we  ought  to  be 
here  or  we  ought  to  return  here? 

Mr.  President,  that  is,  I  think,  what 
this  system  was  supposed  to  be  all 
about.  The  reason  we  are  seeing  term 
limitations,  which  I  think  is  a  lousy 
idea,  not  because  I  am  here,  but  be- 
cause I  think  you  would  strip  from  this 
place  experience,  you  would  have  staffs 
run  Government  more  than  they  might 
even  today,  have  people  coming  here 
worried  about  what  their  job  is  going 
to  be  the  moment  they  have  gotten 
here  and  where  they  are  going.  There 
are  a  host  of  reasons  why  that  is  not  a 
good  policy.  The  reason  it  is  catching 
on  currently  is  because  campaign  fi- 
nancing has  become  the  incumbent's 
tool  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  peo- 
ple are  saying  the  only  way  we  can  re- 
claim access  and  reclaim  our  voice  and 
democracy  in  a  sense  is  to  limit  the 
terms  and  somehow  that  will  cure  the 
problem. 

The  cure  is  not  term  limitation.  The 
cure  is  to  have  campaign  finance  re- 
form with  limits  and  with  adequate  in- 
centives in  the  system  so  that  people 
will  not  feel  that  they  will  only  get 
elected  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of 
money  they  spend. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Robert 
Kennedy  was  here,  he  warned  us  and 
said: 

We  are  in  danger  of  creating  a  situation  in 
which  our  candidates  have  to  be  chosen 
among  the  rich  or  those  who  are  willing  to 
be  beholden  to  others. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  25 
years  later  the  system  is  more  so;  you 
either  have  to  be  rich  or  you  have  to  be 
beholden.  You  have  to  have  extraor- 
dinary access  to  amazing  amounts  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  I  have  been 
outspent  in  every  campaign  that  I  have 
run,  and  I  think  that  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis that  colleagues  here  would  be  far 
stronger  in  their  ability  to  be  able  to 
run  if  we  were  to  change  this  system  so 
that  Americans  are  willing  to  vote  and 
willing  to  think  about  our  process  in 
terms  that  are  a  little  more  elevated 
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and  a  little  more  positive  than  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  some  good  ideas  about 
some  areas  of  reform.  I  hope  that  some- 
how we  really  could  create  a  consensus, 
though  it  obviously  looks  like  it  is  one 
of  those  impossibilities  around  here. 
But  to  do  away  with  limits,  which  is 
the  essence  of  reform,  is  to  take  us 
backwards  from  where  we  are  today, 
and  it  is  really  to  perpetuate,  even 
worse  than  perpetuate,  it  is  to  make 
worse  the  current  system  because  it 
would  give  license  to  people  and  to  the 
notion  that  all  you  need  to  do  is  raise 
a  lot  of  money  and  know  people  who 
have  a  lot  of  money. 

America  has  increasingly  become  di- 
vided in  the  last  10  years  between  those 
who  do  have  money  and  those  who  do 
not.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  be  more  of  a  prescription  for  cre- 
ating a  greater  gulf  between  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and  I  hope  we  will  re- 
ject it  on  that  basis. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  15  minutes 
and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  to  myself  12  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  just  a 
few  comments  and  not  prolong  the  de- 
bate. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  debated  this  subject  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  But  I  do  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  what  we 
are  really  dealing  with  in  terms  of  an 
amendment. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  not  only 
those  incentives  which  are  available  to 
encourage  candidates  to  accept  vol- 
untary spending  limits,  the  incentives 
of  reduced  broadcast  rate  time — and  in 
doing  so,  by  the  way,  that  strikes  out 
a  provision  which  is  a  similar  provision 
of  the  bill  of  the  distinguished  leader 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator 
Dole,  who  includes  a  provision  of  free 
time  for  candidates  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time  preceding  the  elec- 
tion— it  also  strikes  out  those  addi- 
tional incentives  in  forms  of  vouchers 
and  lower  mailing  rates. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  it  strikes 
out,  I  think,  the  heart  and  soul  of  cam- 
paign reform  itself,  those  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  are  aimed  at  limiting 
spending;  strikes  out  all  of  those  provi- 
sions which  would  stop  the  money 
chase,  which  would  stop  the  never-end- 
ing war  for  more  and  more  money,  the 
upward  spiral  for  more  and  more 
money  spent  in  campaigns.  That  is 
really  the  essence  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Let  me  just  say  as  a  minor  matter,  I 
think,  in  terms  of  those  functions  that 
deal  with  the  incentives  that  are  pro- 


vided, let  me  say  that  is  certainly  not 
a  partisan  issue,  that  some  public  fund- 
ing is  provided  in  the  bill. 

Democratic  and  Republican  can- 
didates for  President  have  accepted 
public  financing,  including  Members  of 
this  Chamber,  and  of  course  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush.  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidates  and  the 
Republican  Party  have  accepted  $241 
million  in  public  funds— and  have  abid- 
ed by  voluntary  contribution  limits — 
since  1976. 

President  Reagan  has  been  the  top 
recipient  of  public  funds,  receiving  a 
total  of  $90.5  million  for  his  Presi- 
dential bids  in  1976,  1980.  and  1984. 

The  Republican  Party  has  accepted 
$32.2  million  in  publicly  funded  grants 
for  its  Presidential  conventions  since 
1976.  Republican  Party  campaign  com- 
mittees have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  public  funds  in  the  form  of  postal 
subsidies  for  political  mailings. 

I  point  that  out  not  to  be 
argumentive,  Mr.  President,  but  to 
point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  willingness  to  accept  public  fund- 
ing in  some  instances  while  decrying  it 
as  a  matter  of  principle  when  it  comes 
to  offering  very,  very  modest  incen- 
tives that  would  cause  people  to  accept 
voluntary  spending  limits  and  stop  the 
money  that  is  corrupting  American 
politics. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  cost  of  our 
bill  is  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars or  even  a  billion  dollars  as  some 
have  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  had  an  estimate  made  by  CBO 
which  indicates  that  the  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $25  million  a  year.  It  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  we  will  have 
to  pay  for  that  by  increasing  taxes  on 
the  American  people.  There  is  a  vol- 
untary checkoff  system  which  can  be 
looked  at  as  a  possible  source  of  funds. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
we  have  already  passed  indicates  that 
we  might  simply  cut  some  of  the  sub- 
sidies we  are  now  giving  for  lobbying — 
$500  million  over  a  5  year  period  in 
terms  of  tax  subsidies  we  are  now  giv- 
ing for  lobbying  expenses  of  major  or- 
ganizations— or  we  might  look  at  the 
$25  million  on  mass  mailings  and  news- 
letters that  the  Senate  spends  each 
year  for  example.  It  could  perhaps,  as 
this  Senator  has  advocated,  be  cur- 
tailed or  stopped  and  used  to  pay  for 
clean  election  campaigns  without  put- 
ting any  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  Bush  administration  has  re- 
quested this  year  $30  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  to 
promote  democracy  in  other  countries. 

We  are  talking  about  $25  million  of 
incentives  to  promote  democracy  in 
this  country. 

But  the  basic  point  that  we  really 
ought  to  be  talking  about  is  this:  As  I 
say,  the  heart  and  soul  of  campaign  re- 
form is  to  do  something  about  runaway 
campaign    spending,    more    and    more 


money  being  poured  into  campaigns 
every  year.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  strike  from  the  bill,  all  vol- 
untary spending  limits.  The  sky  is  the 
limit  once  again.  And  we  are  told  by 
those  on  the  other  side  that  have  ar- 
gued against  this  proposal  is  S.  3  and 
argued  for  striking  out  of  the  spending 
limits,  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  en- 
courages political  participation,  that 
we  allow  more  and  more  money  to  pour 
into  campaigns  and  have  more  and 
more  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
know  better  than  that.  Can  we  really 
honestly  sit  here  and  say  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  it  now  costs  an  average  of  $4 
million  to  run  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate;  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  all  the  time  and  attention 
that  it  takes  to  raise  that  kind  of 
money  is  being  spent  by  Members  of 
Congress  instead  of  doing  our  duty  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  Nation.  Is  it 
a  good  thing  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  become  full-time  fund-raisers  in 
order  to  raise  these  millions  of  dollars 
and  part-time  Members  of  Congress, 
part-time  public  officials?  Is  it  a  good 
thing  because  we  know  that  if  we  have 
unlimited  amounts  of  money  that  can 
be  raised  by  candidates  that  incum- 
bents are  always  going  to  be  able  to 
raise  more  money  will  change? 

Why?  Because  those  special  interests 
that  want  access  to  politics  want  to 
get  along  with  the  people  that  are  al- 
ready here,  that  chair  the  committees 
and  the  subcommittees  or  are  the 
ranking  members.  And  it  is  no  small 
coincidence  that  special  interest  funds 
last  year  went  at  a  rate  of  16  to  1  for 
incum":^ents  over  challengers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  total 
spending  House  Members,  incumbents, 
were  able  to  raise  eight  times  as  much 
money.  In  the  Senate  it  is  almost  three 
times  as  much  money. 

Is  it  good  for  America  when  we 
should  have  competition  in  politics 
that  this  system  of  more  and  more  and 
more  money  pouring  into  the  system 
gives  such  an  advantage  to  incumbents 
over  challengers  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  we  can  have  competition 
again?  Is  that  good  for  America? 

Is  it  good  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  to  go  all  across  the  country 
mainly  to  other  States  because  more 
than  half  of  the  money  spent  on  cam- 
paigns last  year  was  raised  outside  the 
home  State  or  district  of  the  Member 
of  Congress? 

Is  it  a  good  thing  that  our  Members 
have  to  go  raise  that  money  from  peo- 
ple they  do  not  even  know  in  other 
States  instead  of  spending  time  back 
home  in  their  own  districts  talking  to 
their  own  people  and  solving  their  own 
problems? 

Is  it  a  good  thing  that  the  appear- 
ance of  corruption  is  created  when  con- 
tributions are  given  by  people  in  those 
other  States  with  whom  Members  of 
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We  have  a  serious  problem  eating  at 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  election  proc- 
ess. As  long  as  elections  are  decided  on 
the  basis  of  who  can  raise  the  most 
money,  it  will  always  favor  incum- 
bents, so  we  do  not  have  any  competi- 
tion in  American  politics. 

As  long  as  that  goes  on  we  are  going 
to  have  a  deeper  and  deeper  disillusion- 
ment of  our  own  people,  especially  with 
more  and  more  of  that  money  coming 
from  special  interests  that  have  no 
connection  with  the  home  States  of 
those  involved.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  wait.  Mr.  President?  Are  we  just 
going  to  talk  about  it?  Are  we  going  to 
get  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
wave  our  arms,  and  pound  the  desk, 
and  talk  about  it  over  and  over  in 
sound  bites  on  the  nightly  news,  or  are 
we  going  to  do  something  about  it? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  and  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  defeat  this  amendment  which  strips 
spending  limits  out  of  the  bill.  How  in 
the  world  can  you  have  campaign  re- 
form and  not  deal  with  the  major  prob- 
lems identified  by  the  American  people 
themselves,  in  poll  after  poll  after  poll: 
80,  85  percent,  nearly  90  percent  saying 
we  must  stop  this  money  chase? 

We  want  our  elected  officials  to  com- 
pete in  an  old-fashioned  way  on  the 
basis  of  ideas,  seeing  the  people,  debat- 
ing the  issues,  debating  the  merits  and 
qualifications  of  those  candidates.  We 
do  not  want  it  to  be  based  upon  money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
act.  Let  us  adopt  this  bill  that  is  before 
us.  Let  us  not  wait.  How  long  are  we 
going  to  wait?  How  much  erosion  into 
the  political  process  of  this  country  is 
going  to  occur?  How  much  is  disillu- 
sionment going  to  increase,  before  we 
do  something  about  it? 

We  are  the  trustees  of  the  political 
process.  The  American  people  have 
sent  us  here.  And,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said,  this  should  be  their 
chamber  of  Government.  This  should 
be  their  Capitol  Building.  This  should 
be  their  Congress,  not  the  Congress 
that  gives  access  to  those  who  contrib- 
ute more  and  more  of  the  money  to  fi- 
nance political  campaigns.  It  ought  to 
belong  to  every  American. 

Every  American  counts  and  every 
American  should  count  equally  in  the 
political  process,  including  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  make  large  political 
contributions.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about,  Mr.  President.  It  is  about  a 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  this  democracy 
itself,  and  we  are  put  here  to  be  the 
trustees. 

This  great  system  of  government  was 
here  before  we  came,  and  it  was  alive, 
and  it  was  vital,  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  pass  it  on  to  our  children.  At 
the  rate  of  growth  of  spending  of  politi- 
cal campaigns,  by  the  time  those  who 
are  graduating  from  high  school  today 
get  old  enough  to  run  under  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  at  the  average  rate  of  in- 


crease it  is  going  to  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween $12  and  $15  million  in  the  aver- 
age small  State  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  President,  enough  is  enough.  We 
have  talked  long  enough.  It  is  time  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  and 
not  just  talk  about  it.  Are  we  serious 
or  are  we  not  serious? 

If  we  are  serious,  we  have  to  have  a 
plan  to  put  some  spending  limits  in 
place,  and  that  means  abiding  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  that 
means  having  some  incentives  in  place 
to  have  people  accept  the  voluntary 
spending  limits  that  will  be  necessary 
to  get  this  money  chase  under  control. 
Let  us  not  wait  any  longer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  vote  down  this  amendment 
that  would  strip  spending  limits  out  of 
the  bill.  Let  us  keep  a  series  of  incen- 
tives that  will  be  necessary  to  get 
these  spending  limits  put  in  place.  Let 
us  restore  integrity,  and  let  us  restore 
vitality,  and  let  us  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the 
campaign  process. 

Let  us  not  wait.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. If  we  do  not  do  it,  Mr.  President, 
no  one  else  will.  The  American  people 
deserve  better.  Let  us  meet  our  respon- 
sibility for  a  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  controls  30  min- 
utes, 1  second. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  use  the  en- 
tire 30  minutes. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  to- 
night, Mr.  President,  about  polls.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  how 
the  question  is  asked  in  determining 
what  a  poll  answer  is  going  to  be.  Peter 
Hart  and  Bob  Teeter  teamed  up  for 
NBC  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  date  of  this  poll  was 
December  1990.  The  question,  Mr. 
President,  was  "Would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose public  financing  of  congressional 
elections?"  It  could  not  be  more  di- 
rectly stated.  Thirty-eight  percent 
favor.  55  percent  oppose,  and  7  percent 
are  not  sure. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  re- 
ferred to  polls  appearing  in  the  Courier 
Journal,  a  Kentucky  newspaper.  We  do 
not  have  to  refer  to  polls  to  know  how 
Kentuckians  feel  about  public  funding. 
Mr.  President.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
all  the  taxpayers  in  Kentucky  do  not 
checkoff  on  their  tax  returns  to  divert 
a  dollar  of  taxes  that  they  already  owe 
into  the  public  coffers. 

With  regard  to  poll  results  on  spend- 
ing limits,  I  can  confidently  tell  you  if 
the  question  were  asked,  "Do  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  on  how 
many  people  can  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process  by  contributing  limited 
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and  disclosed  amounts  of  money,"  I 
think  the  answer  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly that  there  should  be  no  limit  on 
participation  in  politics  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Earlier  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  were  engaged  in  a  colloquy.  We 
ran  out  of  time.  I  do  want  to  respond  to 
a  couple  of  points  that  he  made.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  still  here.  He  raised  at 
least  two  points  that  I  think  deserve  a 
response. 

In  the  colloquy  concerning  the  in- 
crease, this  exorbitant,  astronomical 
increase  in  spending  in  the  Presidential 
system  where  there  are  supposedly 
spending  limits,  he  asserted  that  the 
50-percent  increase  in  Presidential 
campaign  spending  between  1984  and 
1988  that  I  had  pointed  out  to  him  was 
attributable  to  the  larger  number  of 
candidates  running  for  the  primary  on 
both  sides.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  may  obscure  the  figure  a  little  bit 
but  most  of  the  50-percent  increase 
came  from  money  spent  off  the  books, 
not  direct  subsidies  to  candidates.  We 
are  talking  about  the  black  market 
here,  Mr.  President. 

The  real  reason  spending  is  going  up 
astronomically  in  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem is  that  the  public  money  does  not 
replace  private  money,  it  just  aug- 
ments it.  So  what  people  are  doing  is 
they  are  accepting  the  public  money, 
you  get  all  of  that,  and  then  you  get  a 
bunch  of  private  money  spent  on  your 
behalf  as  well  through  all  the  various 
loopholes. 

In  addition  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  referred  to  a  computer  study 
done  by  Citizen  Action— this  is  one  of 
the  Ralph  Nader  groups — on  campaign 
financing.  I  might  just  point  out  that 
Citizen  Action  is  a  shell  corporation 
which  has  been  charged  with  launder- 
ing labor  soft  money  in  a  suit  still 
under  investigation  by  the  IRS,  and 
the  FEC.  So  I  would  look  at  any  study 
done  by  Citizen  Action  somewhat  with 
a  jaundiced  view,  Mr.  President. 

Our  friend  AL  Swift  over  in  the 
House,  a  Democratic  Congressman 
from  Washington,  said  there  are  only 
three  groups  against  public  funding  of 
campaigns:  incumbents,  challengers, 
and  the  public.  Al  Swift,  Democratic 
Representative  from  Washington  said, 
there  are  three  groups  against  public 
funding:  incumbents,  challengers,  and 
the  public.  That  sums  it  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, better  than  anything  I  could  say. 

This  amendment  we  will  be  voting  on 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  crit- 
ical amendment.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  the  issue  in  the  1992 
race.  This  is  the  issue  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Senate  wants 
to  go  on  record  as  extending  the  failed 
Presidential  system  to  535  additional 
races. 

As  I  have  often  said,  and  I  say  again 
tonight,  the  FEC  would  soon  be  the 
size  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  if 
we  extended  public  funding  to  congres- 


sional races  and  every  fringe  candidate 
in  America  who  looked  in  the  mirror 
sometime  and  said  gee.  I  think  I  see  a 
Congressman  in  there,  is  going  to  be 
able  to  reach  into  the  cookie  jar  and 
get  some  of  that  public  money  to  go 
out  to  run  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  also  know  be- 
cause of  the  experience  with  the  Presi- 
dential system  is  not  only  will  all  this 
public  money  be  spent^not  only  on  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  but  all  these 
fringe  candidates— it  will  not  have  any 
impact  on  spending  whatsoever.  Be- 
cause you  see,  Mr.  President,  you  can- 
not constitutionally  limit  spending. 
You  cannot  limit  independent  expendi- 
tures. You  cannot  limit  what  a  wealthy 
person  would  spend  in  his  own  behalf. 
And  you  cannot,  in  the  aggregate, 
limit  spending  in  a  campaign. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  public  money  spent,  a  lot  of 
fringe  candidates  financed,  and  no  cap 
on  spending.  It  is  an  abysmal  failure  by 
every  standard  that  we  measure.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  people  will  still 
stand  up  in  this  boand  defend  the  Pres- 
idential system  as  some  kind  of  suc- 
cess. There  is  not  a  credible  academi- 
cian anywhere  in  America,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  one,  who  thinks  that  the 
Presidential  system  is  a  success. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  want  to  ex- 
tend that  to  another  535  races.  I  think 
that  clearly  is  a  terrible  idea. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  here.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  he  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  going  to  lay  down 
his  amendment,  and  then  we  can  go 
home  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  comply.  I  would  like  to  take 
1  minute,  if  I  might,  to  reply  to  the 
comments  just  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute,  after  which  time  I  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  one  comment  that  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
really  defines  the  basic  philosophical 
difference  between  us  as  we  debated 
this  issue  for  a  long  time.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  putting  limits  on  the  mas- 
sive amounts  of  money  that  are  pour- 
ing into  American  politics  is  somehow 
depriving  people  of  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  politics.  I  think  that  is  where 
we  fundamentally  differ.  He  believes 
that  participation  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  contributed  to  can- 
didates or  dollars  amassed  in  a  cam- 
paign fund. 

I  simply  believe  that  the  essential 
element  of  participation  in  our  democ- 
racy should  not  be  the  giving  of  money 
or  the  spending  of  money.  I  think,  real- 
ly, the  essence  of  participation  in 
American  politics — and  the  way  it 
should  be  and  the  way  I  participated  in 


it  as  a  child  even:  tacking  up  posters, 
going  to  rallies,  putting  on  bumper 
stickers— is  in  the  campaigning  and  the 
debating  of  the  issues  and  the  knock- 
ing on  doors  and  fundamentally,  of 
course,  above  all,  for  the  casting  of 
votes  where  every  American  does  count 
in  an  equal  way.  This  is  the  essence  of 
participation. 

I  think  it  shows  how  distorted  the 
process  has  become;  that  we  started  to 
think  of  participation  in  the  political 
process  primarily  as  a  matter  of  par- 
ticipating in  raising  and  spending  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  and  I  differ.  I 
suggest  quite  respectfully  that  you 
could  put  up  posters  and  hand  out  leaf- 
lets until  you  are  95  years  old  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  nobody  would  still 
know  who  you  were.  The  cold,  hard  re- 
ality is  in  this  modern  communication 
age  the  way  in  which  you  participate 
in  politics  effectively  is  to  contribute. 

The  congressional  system  ensures 
that  those  contributions  will  be  in 
small  denominations  and  fully  dis- 
closed. That  is  the  way  you  contribute 
today,  Mr.  President.  This  is  not  the 
horse  and  buggy  era.  People  do  not  go 
out  on  the  courthouse  steps  and  listen 
to  political  debates  anymore.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not,  there 
must  be  money  in  politics  and  it  can 
only  come  from  two  places:  It  can  come 
out  of  the  Treasury  or  it  can  come 
from  a  whole  lot  of  individuals.  This  is 
not  big  money  in  the  congressional  sys- 
tem. 

I  listened  to  all  these  speeches  to- 
night railing  about  big  money.  There  is 
not  any  big  money  in  the  congressional 
system.  It  comes  from  a  whole  lot  of 
people  in  small  and  disclosable 
amounts.  The  big  money  is  in  the  Pres- 
idential system.  That  is  where  the  big 
money  is,  in  the  system  with  the  public 
funding  and  the  spending  limits. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  is  about 
participation.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that  the  contributing  of  money 
can  be  limited  and  disclosed,  but  the 
right  of  a  whole  lot  of  people  to  do 
that,  to  give  to  a  candidate  to  help  him 
speak  is  a  constitutionally  protected 
right.  So  we  do  differ. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  looks  at 
all  these  people  participating  in  our 
campaign  and  he  thinks  that  is  a  taint- 
ing exi)erience;  that  it  would  be 
cleansed  by  pushing  them  out  and  ac- 
cepting public  dollars  instead. 

I  look  out  at  all  these  people  partici- 
pating in  the  American  democracy  and 
I  do  not  find  that  tainting.  I  think  it 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  each  of  us  as  aggres- 
sively as  they  want  to.  I  think  that  is 
what  makes  this  democracy  function. 
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clerk  read  as  follows: 
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I  will  admit  that  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  on  this,  but  my  gut  tells 
me  that  not  very  many  people  in  our 
country  can  contribute  that  kind  of 
money  either  as  a  direct  gift  to  their 
own  campaign  or  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  make 
sure  above  and  beyond  their  first  prob- 
lem which  deals  with  people  not  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 
high  income,  that  high  income  should 
not  be  really  a  major  issue  in  any  kind 
of  Senate  compaign,  to  deal  with  what 
I  think  is  another  kind  of  a  problem. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  for  Presi- 
dential compaigns,  in  exchange  for 
benefits,  candidates  are  limited  to  a 
$60,000  contribution.  It  seems  to  me  odd 
that  in  a  Senate  race  in  one  State  a 
man  or  woman  running  for  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate position  would  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute five  times  as  much  money  to  his  or 
her  own  campaign  than  someone  run- 
ning for  President  of  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  bring  this  system  more  into 
line  with  the  way  we  have  conducted 
the  Presidential  election.  I  offer  this 
amendment  as  something  which  I 
think  will  make  our  system  more  equi- 
table, more  fair,  and  more  just. 

I  view  this,  and  I  believe  Senator 
BoREN  and  Senator  Mitchell  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  other  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  also  view  it  as  a 
perfecting  amendment.  I  think  while  it 
is  a  small  step,  it  is  a  small  step  that 
sends  a  message  that  the  American 
people  will  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  debate  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  that  we  yield  back  all 
time  remaining  to  him  at  this  point  on 
the  amendment,  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor,  and  ask  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  to  yield  back  all  time  to- 
night on  the  Wellstone  amendment. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  yields  back  all 
time.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
controlling  1  minute  47  seconds. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  that  time  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  yielded  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  yield  back  all  time. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  clothing  store  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times 
caught  my  eye.  It  consisted  of  a  pic- 
ture of  an  American  flag  set  on  fire, 
with  the  words  "We  May  Be  Hated,  But 
at  Least  We  Look  Cool"  emblazoned 
across  it.  The  ad  was  not  very  big,  and 
I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea  whether  it 


had  any  effect  at  all   on   the  store's 
sales. 

But  it  represented  a  twist  on  the  old 
adage  about  a  picture  being  worth  a 
thousand  words — that  ad  spoke  vol- 
umes about  the  dangerous  tendency  in 
our  age  and  in  our  culture  to  be  more 
interested  in  how  things  look  than  in 
what  they  really  are. 

In  my  view,  this  elevation  of  appear- 
ance— indeed  what  really  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  national  obsession 
with  appearance — has  had  an  enor- 
mously detrimental  effect  on  the  way 
elected  officials  do  their  jobs  and  in- 
deed on  how  people  get  themselves 
elected  in  the  first  place.  The  underly- 
ing problems  involved  in  the  decline  in 
the  public's  trust  and  confidence  in 
Congress  is  at  least  in  large  part  due  to 
this  obsession  and  its  manifestations. 
Sound  bites  have  replaced  informed  de- 
bate— nationwide  fundraising  has  re- 
placed neighbor-to-neighbor 
networking— and,  at  its  worst,  simplis- 
tic rhetoric  becomes  a  substitute  for 
effective  public  policy. 

No  doubt  like  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  recent  years  wrestling  with  the 
various  issues  thrown  together  under 
the  general  heading  of  "campaign  fi- 
nance reform."  Each  of  us  is  painfully 
aware  that  Congress,  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world  and  the 
very  bedrock  of  our  democratic  system, 
now  ranks  somewhere  beneath  "Dog 
Catcher"  in  public  opinion  polls. 

In  fact,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  ignor- 
ing this  larger  point.  That  is:  If  you 
start  from  the  premise  that  the 
public's  trust  and  confidence  are  more 
important  than  anything  else — and 
that  without  them,  nothing  else  is  pos- 
sible— then  the  line  with  regard  to 
these  particular  issues  between  how 
things  look  and  what  they  really  are 
starts  to  become  very  fuzzy  and  ulti- 
mately irrelevant  anyway.  If  we  have 
in  place  a  system  which  encourages  or- 
ganizations and  corporations  to  give 
politicians  and  their  campaigns  large 
sums  of  money,  then  it  does  not  matter 
much  if  individual  politicians  know 
that  they  are  not  influenced  by  that 
money,  the  appearance  of  a  potential 
problem  is  there  in  the  first  place. 

Do  I  think  that  honoraria  and  PAC 
contributions  necessarily  translate 
into  influence  peddling  by  special  in- 
terests? Of  course  not.  But  would  ban- 
ning honoriaria  get  us  that  much  fur- 
ther away  from  the  appearance  of  a  po- 
tential problem?  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  it  would.  Therein 
lies  my  point:  We  too  often  behave  as  if 
we  are  playing  some  game  of  chicken 
with  the  public's  trust,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  come  as  close  to  losing  the 
trust  we  have  been  given  without  going 
over  the  line. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  play- 
ing a  game  at  all.  This  is  very  serious 
business:  and  the  object — the  respon- 
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sibility  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
trusted— is  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  preserve  and  nurture  the 
public's  trust  and  confidence  in  us  and 
in  this  institution.  That  means  doing 
everything  we  can  to  eliminate  the 
shadow  of  doubt  these  things  cast. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  is  not  a 
magic  wand — all  the  rhetoric  aside,  we 
cannot  wave  it  and  restore  the  public's 
trust  and  confidence  in  Congress  and  in 
each  one  of  us.  Indeed,  the  underlying 
problems  cannot  be  solved  with  policy 
pronouncements  or  legal  requirements 
of  any  kind,  for  the  underlying  prob- 
lems involve  something  far  more  pro- 
found than  some  laundry  list  of  "thou 
Shalt  nots"  could  ever  even  address. 

That  said,  however,  I  do  believe  that 
banning  honoraria,  eliminating  PAC's 
and  imposing  limits  on  campaign 
spending  represent  rather  significant 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  The  same 
conclusions  that  led  me  to  announce 
earlier  this  year  that  I  will  no  longer 
accept  gifts  or  honoraria  and  will  re- 
sign from  the  boards  of  all  organiza- 
tions that  could  potentially  have  an  in- 
terest in  Federal  legislation  have  led 
me  to  change  my  positions  on  these  is- 
sues now. 

In  a  nation  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  literally  do  not  have 
shelter  or  enough  to  eat,  raising  and 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  politi- 
cal campaigns  is  not  only  a  very  real 
problem  but  also  just  plain  obscene. 
The  question  for  most  of  us  in  this  par- 
ticular regard  is  not  whether  to  limit 
campaign  spending  but  how  to  do  it. 
Perhaps  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
legislation  will  be  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional— I  am  very  sensitive  to  that 
problem.  But  after  a  great  deal  of 
thought — and  a  bruising  reelection 
campaign  last  fall — I  am  no  longer  con- 
vinced that  the  potential  for  these  lim- 
itations being  deemed  unconstitutional 
somewhere  down  the  line  necessarily 
argues  against  them,  at  least  insofar  as 
nobody  seems  to  have  a  better  idea. 
Put  simply,  I  think  we  must— at  a  min- 
imum— go  on  record  on  this  issue.  And 
as  I  read  it,  that  is  precisely  what  this 
legislation  does:  even  if  it  is  ultimately 
deemed  unconstitutional,  it  does  put  us 
on  record  in  support  of  campaign 
spending  limitations. 

Banning  honoraria  and  eliminating 
PAC  contributions  are  fundamentally 
different  issues — and  there  are  those 
who  will  argue  that  the  rush  to  do 
these  things  is  merely  an  extension  of 
our  national  obsession  with  how  things 
look.  They  will  argue  that  these  things 
are  themselves  nothing  more  than  sim- 
plistic rhetoric,  and  that  banning 
honoraria  and  eliminating  PAC  con- 
tributions will  do  nothing  more  than 
make  the  general  public  think  that  the 
underlying  problems  have  been 
solved — without  ever  really  addressing 
them  in  the  first  place.  I  find  these  ar- 
guments quite  compelling:  at  least  in- 
sofar as  I  reject  the  increasingly  popu- 


lar motion  that  honoraria  and  PAC's 
are  synonymous  with  special  interests. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  25 
years— a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  all 
its  frustrations,  I  love  this  institution 
and  I  am  tremendously  proud  to  serve 
in  it.  Morever,  I  am  tremendously 
proud  to  live  in  a  nation  that  is  served 
by  it:  for  as  I  said,  this  institution  is 
the  very  bedrock  of  our  democratic 
system.  That  is  why  I  tWnk  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  restore  the 
public's  trust  and  confidence  and  to  set 
the  very  highest  possible  standard:  for 
ourselves  and  for  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  method  avail- 
able for  restoring  trust  in  actual  virtue 
is  by  changing  mechanisms  which  may 
not  be  substantively  negative,  but  pro- 
vide a  negative  appearance. 

Sadly,  this  is  a  paradox  we  can  avoid. 
We  must  restore  the  appearance  of  pro- 
priety to  restore  the  public's  trust.  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that, 
in  so  doing,  we  will  be  restoring  the 
public's  trust  and  confidence  in  democ- 
racy itself. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSINA  BULLINGTON 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  May  26 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  life  of  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  I  rise  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  special  trib- 
ute to  Rosina  Bullington,  Assistant 
General  Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  on  that  day 
will  mark  her  50th  year  of  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Her 
commitment  to  service  is  rare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry, I  like  to  think  that  I  have  some 
degree  of  influence  over  the  direction 
of  U.S.  agricultural  law.  That  influ- 
ence, however,  pales  in  comparison 
with  Ms.  Bullington's  distinguished  ca- 
reer. 

Originally  from  Hillsboro,  IL,  Rosina 
Bullington  has  helped  implement  the 
agricultural  policies  of  10  Presidents, 
beginning  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
27  Congresses,  and  12  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture. She  has  served  under  14  Gen- 
eral Counsels.  In  that  time,  the  law  as- 
sociated with  United  States  agricul- 
tural policy  has  grown  from  a  rel- 
atively manageable  number  of  provi- 
sions to  an  extremely  complex  array  of 
statutes,  regulations,  and  case  law  that 
is  almost  impenetrable  to  someone  not 
already  expert  in  the  field. 

During  the  entire  existence  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
Federal  corporation.  Ms.  Bullington 
has  served  to  interpret,  guide,  and  ad- 


vise on  its  legal  authorities.  Beginning 
in  1948,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  been  the  principal  tool  for  im- 
plementing U.S.  agricultural  policy.  Its 
pervasive  presence  in  the  United 
States— and  less  directly  the  world's— 
agricultural  sector  has  required  contin- 
uous delicate  legal  judgment  and  anal- 
ysis regarding  the  limitys  of  its  au- 
thority, its  obligations  as  prescribed  by 
Congress,  and  its  responsibility  to  U.S. 
farmers,  agri-business,  and  other  af- 
fected industries  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

For  over  30  years,  Rosina  Bullington 
has  guided  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  programs  under  many  foreign 
assistance  laws,  including  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  commonly  known  as 
Food  for  Peace.  She  has  assisted  in  de- 
veloping the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  international  debt  re- 
structuring efforts  and  has  been  the 
guiding  force  in  a  consistent,  reasoned 
interpretation  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  a  law  which 
protects  many  of  our  domestic  price 
support  programs  from  injurious  im- 
ports. 

As  a  result,  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national and  domestic  agricultural 
law,  Ms.  Bullington  now  serves  as  an 
invaluable  expert,  resource  person  and 
institutional  memory. 

From  the  New  Deal  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  even  through  the  Reagan  rev- 
olution, Ms.  Bullington  has  been  one  of 
those  responsible  for  figuring  it  all  out, 
for  giving  meaning  and  reason  to  less 
than  precise  legislation.  And  for  these 
50  years,  she  has  never  wavered  in  her 
integrity  and  her  resolute  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  law  as  written,  de- 
spite political  pressures  and  the  whims 
of  bureaucrats. 

Being  a  female  attorney  during  a 
time  and  in  an  area  dominated  by 
males  was  not  easy.  The  system  some- 
times worked  against  women,  espe- 
cially women  who  had  to  balance  the 
demands  of  raising  these  children.  But 
she  persevered.  And  for  those  who  ques- 
tion why  she  continues  in  her  job  into 
her  second  50  years,  it  is  because  her 
title  did  not  come  easy,  her  respon- 
sibilities are  important,  and  she  knows 
no  one  can  do  it  better. 

Farmers,  developing  countries,  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world  who  were 
fed  by  U.S.  food  assistance  programs, 
U.S.  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  deeply  in  her  debt. 
She  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  in- 
spiration. Rosina  Bullington  brings 
great  credit  to  all  attorneys  in  the 
Federal  Government. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
CYRUS  VANCE  ANALYZES  "NEW 
WORLD  ORDER"  IN  FLETCHER 
SCHOOL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Cyrus  Vance,  gave  an  elo- 
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nations  working  within  the  UN  framework 
Impressively  and  effectively  applied  an  un- 
precedented policy  of  embargo  and  contain- 
ment. And,  when  the  war  ended,  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  the  United  Nations  to 
provide  long-term  stability  and  humani- 
tarian aid. 

Yet,  with  new  thinking  in  mind.  Imagine 
for  a  moment  what  might  have  been  possible 
had  the  UN  possessed  the  capacity  to  head 
off  or  avert  Iraq's  aggression. 

In  this  connection,  I»rime  Minister  Ingvar 
Carlsson's  Stockholm  Initiative  rec- 
ommends, among  other  things,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  global  emergency  system  within 
the  United  Nations. 

Under  this  proposal,  which  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support,  permanent  UN  political  offices 
would  be  established  in  key  places,  such  as 
India/Pakistan,  South  Korea;North  Korea, 
Iraq/Kuwait,  and  Iran,  to  provide  early-warn- 
ing of  potential  aggression.  But  that,  alone, 
would  be  inadequate.  The  UN  also  needs  its 
own  collective  security  forces— by  which  I 
mean  earmarked  forces  that  are  available  on 
the  call  of  the  Security  Council— to  inter- 
vene, forcibly  if  necessary,  when  the  Secu- 
rity Council  so  determines. 

To  make  the  global  emergency  system  ef- 
fective, the  Secretary-General  should  be 
granted  greater  leeway  to  deploy  the  organi- 
zation's diplomatic  monitoring,  and  dispute- 
resolution  capabilities  whenever  requested 
by  a  member  state. 

Returning  to  the  Gulf  crisis,  a  UN  with 
such  capacity  and  authority  could  have  post- 
ed intermediary  forces  on  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
border  could  have  facilitated  peaceful  discus- 
sion of  the  two  countries'  border  disputes, 
and  could  have  signaled  that  Iraqi  aggression 
would  trigger  a  collective  response  by  the 
world  community. 

But  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  every- 
where. To  keep  the  peace,  we  also  need  to 
modernize  regional  security  arrangements, 
particularly  in  volatile  areas  like  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  where  no  effective  re- 
gional institutions  now  exist. 

The  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe— known  as  CSCE — has  facili- 
tated to  a  major  degree  the  post  Cold  War 
thaw  which  has  taken  place  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  NATO,  of  course,  was  the 
Western  shield  which  kept  a  fragile  situation 
stable  until  a  thaw  could  take  place.  But  it 
was  CSCE,  through  treaties  and  confidence- 
building  measures,  which  helped  the  West, 
the  Soviets,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
work  their  way  through  an  essentially  peace- 
ful transition  to  democracy  and  free-market 
economies. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Gulf  war,  this  model 
should  be  considered  for  the  Middle  East.  Ob- 
viously, on  one  level,  a  regional  conference 
would  discuss  Arab-Israeli  relations  and  the 
issue  of  a  Palestinian  homeland.  But,  on  an- 
other level,  affected  nations  both  inside  and 
outside  the  region  could  tackle  a  broader 
range  of  issues,  including  regional  security 
arrangements,  human  rights,  environmental 
degradation,  economic  cooperation,  and  re- 
straints on  all  kinds  of  weapons. 

As  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  crying  need  to 
rid  the  Middle  East  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  methods  of  delivery  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  limitation  of  conventional 
arms  exports  to  the  Middle  E^st  must  also  be 
addressed  as  an  item  of  top  priority. 

Here  at  home,  we  regard  it  as  quite  normal 
that  we  should  be  beginning  a  major  mili- 
tary build-down.  With  the  presently  fading 
Soviet  threat,  we  are  beginning  to  reduce 
strategic  weapons  and  other  expenditures 
and  to  reallocate  the  resources  to  domestic 


priorities.  Yet,  in  the  Middle  East  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  arms  sales  continue 
only  slightly  abated.  Unfortunately,  we  and 
other  arms-exporting  nations  persist  in  view- 
ing such  buildups  as  commercial  opportuni- 
ties rather  than  potential  threats  to  regional 
and,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  our  own  secu- 
rity. We  urgently  need  a  convention  limiting 
the  sale  of  conventional  arms,  especially  in 
the  Middle  East. 

SUSTAINED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Correspondingly,  peace  and  development 
will  be  served  if  a  prospective  new  world 
order  includes  a  recommitment  to  inter- 
national economic  cooperation  and  increased 
development  assistance. 

Both  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
have  had  recent  bouts  of  protectionist  fiu  as 
economic  pressures  and  changing  world  trad- 
ing patterns  have  endangered  the  previous 
worldwide  consensus  on  access  to  goods  and 
money. 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  signed  the  his- 
toric Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  remarked 
that  "a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats."  The 
premise  remains  true  but,  sadly,  its  support 
is  less  widespread  than  one  would  hope. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  needs  to  be  reinforced,  not  weakened, 
as  seems  to  be  the  drift  today.  When  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  were  created  at  Bretton  Woods,  the 
GATT  was  seen  as  the  global  trade  organiza- 
tion which  could  accommodate  the  interests 
of  both  developed  and  developing  countries 
while  holding  back  the  protectionist  and 
mercantilist  forces  which  were  so  destruc- 
tive in  the  past.  But  protectionist  forces  now 
seem  unfortunately  to  be  gaining  strength, 
rather  than  waning. 

The  GATT,  World  Bank,  IMF  and  UNCTAD 
(the  UN  Trade  and  Development  organiza- 
tion) all  are  important  global  institutions. 
They  are  complemented  by  regional  trade 
and  financial  entities  ranging  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  the  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  development  banks  and, 
now,  the  new  European  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  fresh  regional 
groups  have  taken  on  new  life.  That  is  good. 
But,  it  would  be  tragic  for  all  of  us  if  this 
were  to  end  up  dividing  the  world  into  Euro- 
pean, Asian,  and  North  American  economic 
blocs  pitted  against  each  other,  while  leav- 
ing the  world's  poor  nations  on  the  outside 
looking  in. 

Have-not  nations  cannot  prosper  absent  a 
free  and  open  international  economic  and  fi- 
nancial environment.  But  such  an  environ- 
ment alone  will  not  ensure  sustained  growth. 
No  viable  new  world  order  can  be  based  on  a 
trickle-down  theory. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  40  years  has  been  replete 
with  surprising  economic-success  stories. 
The  development  process,  once  begun,  takes 
on  a  dynamic  momentum  that  carries  it  for- 
ward at  a  self-sustaining  rate.  Certain  inter- 
related factors  can  be  identified  as  reasons 
for  success. 

Investments  in  human  capital  through  bet- 
ter education,  health,  population  planning, 
and  training. 

Investments  in  infrastructure  and  industry 
which  have  the  long-term  prospect  of  bring- 
ing success  in  international  markets. 

Development  of  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  processing. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  learned  that 
grandiose  projects  such  as  dams,  super- 
highways, steel  mills  and  modem  airport 
complexes  often  do  not  make  sense  unless 
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they  are  part  of  sound,  overall  plans  for  sus- 
tainable economic  development. 

We  must  face  the  dual  realities  that  slow 
growth  in  both  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions illustrates  a  down  side  of  interdepend- 
ence, namely  that  slow  growth  in  each  de- 
creases demand  for  products  of  the  other. 
Similarly,  we  must  also  recognize  that  debt 
service  continues  to  consume  a  major  share 
of  developing  country  resources.  Even  re- 
source-rich but  heavily  indebted  potential 
powerhouses  such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico  will 
do  well  in  the  next  decade  not  to  lose 
ground.  And  it  is  evident  that  these  issues 
are  severely  aggravated  by  problems  of  popu- 
lation, environment  and  refugees. 

The  common  threat  that  links  these  com- 
plex and  intersecting  factors  is  evident:  No 
nation  can  resolve  all  its  own  problems  with- 
out the  help  of  other  nations.  Common  ac- 
tion is  essential. 

We  have  learned  from  hard  experience  that 
multilateral  global  action  is  the  only  way  we 
can  achieve  widespread  sustainable  growth 
and  expanding  investment. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  one  bil- 
lion people — one-fifth  of  the  world  popu- 
lation—now live  in  extreme  poverty.  Yet  the 
World  Bank  estimates  that  with  sufficient 
investment,  this  number  could  be  reduced  by 
almost  half  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Such  an  effort  would  require  that  all  na- 
tions commit  themselves  to  simple  and  dis- 
crete targets. 

The  worldwide  cost  of  meeting  key  social- 
development  targets  is  estimated  at  $20  bil- 
lion annually— the  cost,  if  you  will,  of  sus- 
taining the  recent  Persian  Gulf  war  for  a 
fortnight. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  priorities:  do  we  care 
enough  to  make  a  similar  investment  in  the 
future  of  humanity? 

The  long-cited  target  for  development  as- 
sistance is  that  each  industrialized  country 
provide  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  its 
GNP  to  international  development.  With 
slow  world  growth,  this  will  be  hard  to 
achieve.  As  we  know,  a  heavily  indebted  de- 
veloping world  will  be  hard  pressed  to  borrow 
enough  money  or  generate  enough  wealth  in- 
ternally unless  direct  assistance  is  forthcom- 
ing and  spent  wisely.  This  is  a  reality  we 
cannot  avoid. 

CONFRONTING  CRITICAL  GLOBAL  ISSUES 

There  are  two  commanding  and  sensitive 
issues  which  both  rich  and  poor  must 
confront  if  a  successful  new  world  order  is  to 
emerge.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  popu- 
lation and  environment.  The  relevance  of 
these  subjects  has  recently  been  graphically 
and  tragically  demonstrated,  once  again,  in 
Bangladesh.  But  Bangladesh,  although  par- 
ticularly heartwrenching,  is  not  unique. 

As  to  population,  as  nations  develop,  birth 
rates  invariably  recede— another  reason  why 
promoting  economic  development  is  in  our 
long-term  interest.  Nonetheless,  longstand- 
ing religious  and  social  pressures  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  difficult  to  curb  population 
growth. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  that,  if  current 
projections  hold,  the  1990s  will  produce  the 
largest  generation  yet  born— with  some  1.5 
billion  children  entering  an  already-crowded 
world. 

Population  growth,  by  definition,  tends  to 
reduce  standards  of  living  except  in  nations 
which  enjoy  remarkable  economic  growth. 
Population  growth  also  adds  to  environ- 
mental pressure — most  directly,  in  areas 
where  new  deserts  are  created  as  forests  are 
destroyed  to  provide  land  for  cultivation. 
Such  growth  encourages  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren, migrants,  and  others  in  the  workplace. 


It  pits  neighboring  countries  against  each 
other  as  they  feel  the  others'  population 
pressures. 

It  will  take  political  courage,  but  leaders 
of  both  developed  and  developing  nations 
must  commit  themselves  to  population  plan- 
ning programs  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
plans  for  economic  development.  A  good 
place  to  start  would  be  for  the  United  States 
to  renew  its  funding  of  the  UN  Fund  for  Pop- 
ulation Activities. 

In  contrast  to  population,  the  related  issue 
of  environment  is  on  everyone's  mind.  But 
the  question  remains:  Is  the  United  States 
willing  to  invest  the  political  and  financial 
capital  required? 

In  the  rush  to  development  humanity  has 
already  done  irreversible  damage  to  the 
planet.  And  both  developed  and  developing 
nations  are  to  blame. 

More  than  half  of  Africa's  arable  land  is  at 
risk  of  becoming  desert.  One-third  of  Asia's 
and  one-fifth  of  Latin  America's  land  is  in 
the  same  state.  We  know  of  the  environ- 
mental catastrophe  which  exists  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  much  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  further  dam- 
age can  be  checked  and  some  of  the  prior 
damage  reversed,  if  we  muster  the  political 
will  to  act. 

One  pattern  for  future  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  ideas  such  as  Debt-for-Environment 
swaps,  in  which  host  countries  receive  debt 
relief  in  return  for  protecting  vital  environ- 
mental resources.  The  new  Global  Environ- 
ment Facility  created  by  the  UN  and  World 
Bank,  and  the  private  International  Founda- 
tion for  the  Survival  and  Development  of  Hu- 
manity, created  three  years  ago,  have  helped 
to  raise  public  consciousness  and  to  offer 
practical  alternatives.  One  is  that  environ- 
mental impact  assessments  be  built  into  eco- 
nomic development  plans  at  both  national 
and  international  levels. 

Issues  of  global  warming  and  ozone  deple- 
tion, already  high  on  the  international  agen- 
da, must  not  be  shunned  or  postponed  simply 
because  they  are  politically  difficult.  To 
come  to  grips  with  these  challenges  the  na- 
tions of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  alone  will 
need  to  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  combustion  of  oil,  coal,  and  other 
fossil  fuels  by  perhaps  50  percent  in  the  next 
25  years  or  so.  And  we  must  eliminate  the 
use  of  CFCs  and  halons  on  a  far  more  rapid 
and  comprehensive  scale. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by 
the  stark  fact  that  if  just  four  industrializ- 
ing countries,  India,  Brazil,  China,  and  Indo- 
nesia, were  to  increase  their  use  of  CFCs  and 
halons  up  to  the  limit  now  permitted  under 
the  1987  Montreal  Protocol,  the  annual  re- 
lease of  CFCs  would  increase  by  40  percent 
rather  than  diminish. 

Let  us  hope  that  next  year,  at  the  land- 
mark UN  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  participants  will  move 
from  rhetoric  to  action.  And  let  us  hope  the 
United  States  will  take  the  lead. 

FOSTERING  DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

There  is  another  issue  which  is  all  too 
often  ignored.  It  is  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  are  not 
a  proper  subject  for  state-to-state  discourse, 
and  that  internal  events  in  other  countries, 
such  as  human  rights  violations,  are  not  our 
concern.  I  strongly  disagree. 

Although  our  options  may  at  times  be  lim- 
ited in  dealing  with  such  questions,  we 
should  never  stop  trying  to  apply  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  political  pressure  that  will 
help  the  human  family  continue  its  passage 


toward  a  more  open,  more  democratic,  and 
freer  life. 

Lech  Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel,  among  oth- 
ers, would  endorse  that  view.  So  would  the 
black  citizens  of  South  Africa  and  other  na- 
tions where  international  support  and  pres- 
sure is  helping  to  bring  about  change.  So 
would  citizens  of  China,  still  awaiting  the 
day  when  their  time,  too,  will  come. 

Those  countries  which  have  attempted  to 
create  economic  development  in  a  totali- 
tarian framework  have  found  it  does  not 
work.  The  human  spirit,  liberated,  is  capable 
of  productivity  and  achievement  undreamed 
of  under  the  deadening  hand  of  conformist 
control.  Just  as  we  have  seen  that  economic 
and  social  policy  steps  are  necessary  for  de- 
velopment, we  have  also  seen  that  political 
steps  contribute  to  development^the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government,  the 
rule  of  law,  accountability  of  governmental 
officials,  openness,  and  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Regarding  the  rule  of  law.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  current  work  of  the  "Permanent  5" 
members  of  the  Security  Council  on  an 
agreement  to  submit  certain  international 
disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. Such  an  sigreement  is  one  of  several 
ways  governments  could  commit  themselves 
to  respect  international  law  and  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that,  just  as  the  United 
Nations  should  establish  early-warning 
mechanisms  to  foresee  and,  if  possible,  fore- 
stall military  conflict  between  nations,  the 
UN  should  strengthen  its  machinery  for 
monitoring  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
violations  of  political  and  human  rights. 

And,  just  as  direct  intervention  should  be 
an  option  for  the  UN  in  a  military  crisis,  so 
should  it  be  in  situations  where  humanity  is 
in  crisis. 

The  past  two  and  one-half  years  have  been 
tumultuous.  But  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  tide  of  history  is  not  running  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Although  often  beyond  our 
control,  it  is  currently  flowing  toward  open- 
ness and  freedom  of  the  individual — concepts 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  much  Western 
thought  and  certainly  of  our  own  American 
Revolution. 

In  the  decade  of  1980s,  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  country  the  common  good  often  subordi- 
nated to  a  selfish  search  for  individual  gain. 
I  hope  and  believe  your  generation  can  and 
will  reverse  this  in  the  decade  that  lies 
ahead. 

In  the  1940s,  the  international  community 
held  historic  summits  in  San  Francisco  and 
Bretton  Woods  which  helped  establish  a  basis 
for  a  more  enlightened  world  order.  TTie 
Stockholm  Initiative,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred earlier,  proposes  that  a  comparable 
World  Summit  on  Global  Governance  should 
be  called  to  address  the  unprecendented 
challenges  and  opportunities  which  confront 
us  today. 

Such  a  Global  Summit,  which  must  be 
carefully  prepared  through  a  process  of  con- 
sultation and  negotiation  among  the  partici- 
pants, would,  I  suspect,  lead  not  only  the 
United  States  but  most  nations  to  the  real- 
ization that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  modern- 
ize present  structures  of  cooperation — and  to 
create  new  or  modified  institutions  where 
needed.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  needs  to  be  modernized,  stream- 
lined, and  strengthened  to  meet  the  tasks 
that  face  it.  This  will  require  a  number  of 
changes  such  as  broadening  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary-General,  and  overhauling  the 
UN  financial  system. 

This  morning,  I  have  suggested  several 
other   structural    changes   which   would   be 
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Today,  the  Dalai  Lama,  forced  into  exile  in 
1959  after  Chinese  communists  occupied  his 
country,  will  speak  before  a  sold-out  audi- 
ence at  UCSB.  Since  his  exile,  the  world's 
foremost  Buddhist  and  winner  of  the  1989 
peace  prize  has  traveled  the  world  "consist- 
ently advocating  a  non-violent  solution  to 
restoring  Tibet's  independence." 

In  the  words  of  Frank  K.  Kelly,  the  Peace 
Foundation's  vice  president,  "He  didn't  call 
for  U.S.  troops  to  liberate  Tibet,"  but  has 
pursued  a  different  path,  attempting  to  ap- 
peal to  the  "conscience  of  humanity." 

Dr.  Pauling,  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Price  for  chemistry  in  1954.  received  the  1962 
peace  price  for  his  efforts  to  limit  testing  of 
nuclear  warheads.  "The  peace  prize  is  the 
one  1  value  the  most.  "  says  the  90-year-old 
Pauling,  "because  receiving  it  means  to  me 
that  working  for  world  peace  is  respectable." 
When  hostilities  erupted  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
he  spent  $18,000  on  two  newspaper  advertise- 
ments protesting  the  war. 

As  profiles  in  courage  and  commitment  to 
their  ideals,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Dr.  Pauling 
represent  a  point  of  view  that  exercises  the 
cynics,  particularly  in  a  world  that  somehow 
continues  to  breed  despots  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. But  that  reality  is  precisely  why  the 
pursuit  of  world  peace  is  "respectable,"  nec- 
essary and  invaluable. 

By  reminding  all  peoples  of  all  societies 
that  violence  to  any  part  injures  the  whole, 
the  peacemakers  keep  planting  the  seeds 
that  keep  alive  humanity's  benevolence. 
And.  as  the  interconnectedness  of  the  global 
village  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  it 
only  makes  their  efforts  more  compelling. 


th» 
Bai  bara. 
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world  can  only  be  reached  through  a 
peaceful  and  open  political  dialog.  Re- 
sort to  further  violence  will  only 
compound  the  tragedy  of  the  past. 

I  encourage  all  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy to  take  immediate  steps  to 
pursue  a  path  toward  peace.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  its  offers  to  help 
mediate,  and  I  hope  that  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  will  be  uti- 
lized at  this  critical  time  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  peoples  of  this  region  have  a  long 
history  of  conflict.  But  they  also  share 
the  same  goals — peace,  justice,  and  a 
better  life.  We  should  do  all  we  can  at 
this  critical  turning  point  to  ensure 
that  their  efforts  are  successful. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  coUeagrues  that  today 
marks  the  2,257th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  facing  his  imminent  over- 
throw by  rebel  forces.  President 
Mengistu  of  Ethiopia  abdicated  his  of- 
fice and  fled  the  country. 

After  years  of  atrocities — ranging 
from  Government-induced  famines  to 
the  bombing  of  peasant  villages  and 
other  barbaric  human  rights  violations 
under  President  Mengistu's  brutal  dic- 
tatorship— the  people  of  Ethiopia  now 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  to 
end  the  current  civil  war  and  to  form  a 
new,  democratic  government  which 
recognizes  the  basic  human  rights  of 
its  i)eoples. 

The  warring  factions  are  at  a  critical 
juncture.  They  can  take  advantage  of 
this  window  of  opportunity  and  agree 
to  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  nego- 
tiations toward  a  peaceful  future.  Or, 
they  can  continue  the  bloodshed  and 
violence  that  has  plagued  the  country 
in  recent  years. 

Ethiopia's  future  will  be  shaped  by 
the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks.  All 
Ethiopians,  and  all  friends  of  Ethiopia, 
know  that  a  just  and  lasting  solution 
to  the  problems  in  this  region  of  the 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  in  executive  session, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Convention  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Fishing  with  Long 
Driftnets  in  the  South  Pacific  (Treaty 
Document  No.  102-7),  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President; 
that  the  treaty  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  re- 
ferred with  the  accompanying  papers 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Convention  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Fishing  with  Long  Driftnets  in 
the  South  Pacific,  done  at  Wellington 
on  November  24,  1989  (the  "Wellington 
Convention"),  and  Protocol  I,  done  at 
Noumea  on  October  20,  1990,  to  the  Wel- 
lington Convention. 

The  Wellington  Convention  v/as  nego- 
tiated by  the  South  Pacific  states  and 
is  designed  to  prohibit  driftnet  fishing 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Con- 
vention prohibits  the  use  of  driftnets 
or  the  transshipment  of  driftnet 
catches  in  waters  under  the  fisheries 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  within  the 
Convention  area,  and  by  vessels  and 
nationals  of  the  parties  anywhere  with- 
in the  Convention  area.  For  the  United 
States,  these  obligations  will  apply  to 
the  United  States  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  around  American  Samoa  and  cer- 
tain unincorporated  U.S.  islands  and  to 
U.S.  nationals  and  vessels  documented 
under  U.S.  laws  fishing  within  the  Con- 
vention area. 

Protocol  I  to  the  Wellington  Conven- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  South  Pacific 
states  as  the  instrument  by  which  dis- 
tant water  fishing  nations,  whose  na- 
tionals and  vessels  fish  in  the  Conven- 
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tion  area,  agree  to  prohibit  their  na- 
tionals and  vessels  from  fishing  with 
driftnets  in  that  area. 

Public  Law  101-627  amends  the  Mag- 
nuson  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  [MFCMA]  to,  among 
other  things,  prohibit  driftnet  fishing 
in  waters  subject  to  U.S.  fisheries  ju- 
risdiction, and  by  U.S.  vessels  and  na- 
tionals anywhere.  As  a  result,  no  addi- 
tional legislation  will  be  required  for 
the  United  States  to  implement  the 
Convention. 

Ratification  of  the  Wellington  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  I  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  policy  on  driftnet  fishing. 
Section  107  of  Public  Law  101-627  pro- 
vides that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should 
support  the  Wellington  Convention  and 
secure  a  permanent  ban  on  the  use  of 
large-scale  driftnets  on  the  high  seas  of 
the  world.  Early  ratification  by  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  U.S. 
commitment  to  this  policy  and  encour- 
age similar  action  by  other  nations 
whose  participation  in  the  Convention 
and  Protocol  I  is  important. 

I  reconmiend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Wellington  Convention  and  Proto- 
col I  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  subject  to  the  understand- 
ings described  in  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  21, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  and  a 
treaty  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nomination  and  treaty  received 
today  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2251)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  from  con- 
tributions of  foreign  governments  and/ 
or  interest  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
and  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Kuwait  and  for  peace- 
keeping activities,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 


it  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Whttten,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Smfth 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
DrxoN,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, and  Mr.  Skeen  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

At  8:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  155.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  profound  regret  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  assassination  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi  of  India. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1223.  a  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  de- 
ferral of  certain  Department  of  Defense 
budget  authority  that  was  not  reported  to 
the  Congress:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975.  as  modifed  on  April  11.  1986.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1224.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
allow  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands  to  pay  for.  or 
authorize  payment  for.  deployment  of  cer- 
tain forces  assigned  to  their  commands  for 
training,  and  training  with  the  military  and 
other  security  forces  of  friendly  countries 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1225.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  631  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  authorizing  additional  foreign 
countries  to  acquire  supplies  and  services 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1226.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  report  on 
United  States  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict and  foreign  contributions  to  offset  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-1227.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Mint  for  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1228.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 


port of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1229.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  for  P.L.  102-40;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1230.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  the  law.  the  "Pay-As  You 
Go"  status  report  as  of  May  13.  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1231.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Office  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Corporation  for  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1232.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Speed  Control  Devices'";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1233.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1234.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Leas- 
ing and  Production  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1235.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  its  hazard- 
ous waste  management  activities  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1236.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-1237.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Rural  Health  Care  Tran- 
sition Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1238.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
progress  made  during  1990  to  implement  a 
program  of  research  on  outcomes  of  health 
care  services  and  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-1239.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
implementation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Assistance  program  for  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1240.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the 
Presidential  authorization  and  use  of  certain 
refugee  assistance  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

E(3-1241.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Transportation,    transmitting    a 
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INTRODUCfriON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


iig  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
irtroduced.  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
refei  red  as  indicated: 


lARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DURENB!  HGER.      Mr.      KENNEDY.      Mr. 

Hatch,    Mr.    SnmoN.   Mr.   Dodd,    Mr. 
Adams,  fAr.  wellstone,  Mr.  Binga- 


MAN,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran): 
S.   1106.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  to  strength- 
en such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.   1107.  A  bill   to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment,  on 
an  interim  basis,  of  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 
sion to  veterans  and  their  survivors  and  de- 
pendents if  their  claims  for  those  benefits 
are  not  decided  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  within  specified  time  limits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  require  a  2-year  morato- 
rium on  the  burning  of  hazardous  wastes  in 
cement  kilns,  and  to  provide  a  study  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr.  NiCKLES): 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  section  547  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain withdrawal  transactions  made  by  de- 
positors from  certain  financial  institutions 
not  be  avoided  as  preferential  transfers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that 
standards  of  identity  for  milk  include  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  regarding  milk  sol- 
ids, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.    MITCHELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 

Kerrey,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Brown, 

and  Mr.  Ddcon): 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Public  from 

Health  Risks  from  Radiation  Exposure  from 

Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 

and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   HOLLINGS   (for  himself,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  BRYAN,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
advise   the   President   on   proposals   for   na- 
tional commemorative  events;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  Frontier  Mili- 
tary Road  for  Study  for  potential  addition  to 
the  National  Trails  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  certain  cattle  trails 
and  overland  stage  trails  for  study  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  National  Trails  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  allow  certain  insured  de- 
pository institutions  to  forgo  their  insured 
status  and  engage  in  a  broad  range  of  re- 
stricted financial  service  activities  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Foundation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.     1118.    A    bill     to    authorize    highway 
projects  capable  of  achieving  a  reduction  in 
single  occupancy  vehicle  miles  traveled  and 
volatile  organic  emissions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  part  F  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  regard- 
ing the  computation  of  the  expected  family 
contribution  to  exclude  the  portion  of  the 
current  market  value  of  a  family's  principal 
place  of  residence  or  farm  on  which  the  fam- 
ily resides  which  exceeds  twice  the  family's 
total   income;   to  the  Committee  on   Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  examine  whether  having  a 
respiratory    care    practitioner    available    to 
provide  assistance  in  a  home  setting  would 
reduce  the  overall  costs  under  medicare  of 
providing  care  to  pulmonary  disease  patients 
by  decreasing  hospitalization  rates  for  such 
patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kas- 
ten,    Mr.    LuGAR,    Mr.    Mack,    Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  Robb,  and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction  of  highways   for   highway   safety 
programs,  for  mass  transportation  proerrams. 
and  for  other  purpHDses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.J.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  8.  1991.  as  "National  Firefighters 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    PELL   (for   himself  and    Mr. 
DOLE): 
S.  Res.  129.  Resolution  regarding  the  re- 
cent parliamentary  elections  in  Albania;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  Hart  Building  atrium  for  a  concert  by 
the    Congressional    Chorus;    considered   and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 
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Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
McCain,      Mr.      McConnell,      Mr. 

METZENBAUM,  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr. 
MURKOWSKI.   Mr.   NICKLES,   Mr.   NUNN. 

Mr.   Packwood.    Mr.    Pressler.   Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.   Reid,   Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
ROBB,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.   Specter,   Mr.   Stevens, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  WOFFORD): 
S.  Res.  131.  Resolution  expressing-  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  over  the  assassination  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  former  Prime  Minister  of  India:  con- 
sidered and  a^eed  to. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Repub- 
lic   of   Austria   should    take    all   applicable 
steps  to  halt  the  distribution  of  neo-Nazi 
computer  games  and  prosecute  anyone  found 
in  possession  of  these  materials  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  MOY- 
nihan,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Kennedy,       Mr.       Jeffords,       Mr. 

D'AMATO,    Mr.     SARBANES,    Mr.    WAL- 
LOP, Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,  Mr.   Bradley,   and  Mr.   Hat- 
field): 
S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  TMbet, 
including  those  areas  incorporated  into  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Sichuan  Yunnan  Gansu, 
and  Qinghai  that  have  historically  been  a 
part  of  Tibet,  is  an  occupied  country  under 
established   principles  of  international   law 
whose   true    representatives   are   the   Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Tibetan  government  in  exile 
as  recognized  by  the  Tibetan  people;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,      Mr.      KENNEDY. 

Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
DODD,       Mr.       Adams,       Mr. 

WELLSTONE,   Mr.   BiNGAMAN,  Mr. 

Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Education  Act  to 
strengthen  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

individuals  with  DISABILmES  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
and  Mr.  Cochran,  to  introduce  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1991. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
99-547,  landmark  legislation  which  pro- 
vides incentives  to  States  to  serve  3-to 
5-year-old  children  with  disabilities 
and  created  a  new  program,  part  H. 
which  provides  financial  assistance  to 


States  to  develop  and  implement  a 
statewide,  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
multidisciplinary,  interagency  pro- 
gram of  early  intervention  services  for 
infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities 
and  their  families. 

Under  part  H,  States  where  given  3 
years  to  plan  and  adopt  policies  estab- 
lishing this  system.  In  the  fourth  year. 
States  are  required  to  have  the  system 
in  place  and  provide  some  but  not  all 
early  intervention  services.  In  the  fifth 
year.  States  are  expected  to  provide  all 
early  intervention  to  all  eligible  in- 
fants and  toddlers  and  their  families. 

At  our  subcommittee  hearing.  Dr. 
Robert  Davila,  £issistant  secretary  for 
special  education  and  rehabilitative 
services  testified,  indicating  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  strong  support 
for  this  program: 

We  believe  that  this  program  can  make  a 
real  difference  in  helping  to  meet  the  na- 
tional goal  of  improving  the  school  readiness 
of  all  young  children,  including  young  chil- 
dren with  disabilities. 

This  program  was  special  in  its  design  be- 
cause it  focused  on  the  family's  role  of  nur- 
turing young  children  with  disabilities.  The 
legislation  sought  to  support  that  role  by 
drawing  together  an  often  fragmented  sys- 
tem of  services  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
infants  with  disabilities.  It  did  this  through 
a  focus  on  interagency  cooperation,  service 
coordination,  and  case  management. 

During  the  past  4  years,  we  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  with  which  the  States 
have  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  part  H 
program. 

Likewise,  families  testified  to  the 
dramatic  need  for  such  coordinated 
comprehensive  services,  and  the  im- 
pact which  they  can  have  on  prevent- 
ing tragedies  and  improving  outcomes 
for  children  and  families. 

Michelle  Marlow,  a  single  parent 
from  Baltimore,  said: 

The  family  is  the  natural  caregiver  and  as 
we  move  forward  with  the  implementation  of 
part  H,  we  must  move  with  great  care  to 
guarantee  that  it  does  not  become  yet  an- 
other specialized  system  of  services  which 
has  the  potential  of  being  crippled  by  "ad- 
ministrative convenience".  If  the  IFSP  is  in- 
dividualized on  paper  only,  we  have  lost.  You 
have  before  you  a  program  that  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  in- 
fants born  each  year  with  disabilities.  Please 
make  sure  it  works  for  them. 

Diane  Sanny,  from  Fairfield,  lA,  re- 
ported her  family's  experience: 

I  cannot  imagine  what  the  quality  of 
Gretchen's  life  would  have  been  without  the 
knowledge,  direction  and  support  we  re- 
ceived. 

However,  as  our  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  at  this  time,  part  H  was  being  imple- 
mented in  Iowa;  and  we  became  the  first 
pilot  family  in  our  area  to  have  an  individ- 
ualized family  service  plan  done.  The  process 
itself,  was  extremely  beneficial  because  hav- 
ing to  explain  to  these  professionals  what  I 
was  feeling  for  the  first  time  clarified  why  1 
was  overwhelmed  and  exhausted  by  life.  The 
results  were  immediate.  .  .  .  My  life  was 
saved. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
impact  that  these  services  have  had  on  our 
lives.  For  Gretchen,  it  means  a  brighter  fu- 


ture than  we  ever  imagined.  There's  little 
doubt  that  she'll  be  a  self-sufficient,  produc- 
tive member  of  society  due  largely  to  very 
early  and  excellent  care  she  received.  As  for 
Bob  and  myself,  having  a  child  with  disabil- 
ities has  been  the  greatest  challenge  of  our 
lives  and  we  have  coped  well  with  much 
thanks  for  the  support  we  were  given. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  which  reauthorizes 
these  vital  programs,  because  they  rep- 
resent exactly  the  kind  of  preventive 
approach  needed  which  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  education,  health  and  human 
services  agencies  in  serving  these  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  This  program 
represents  the  first  and  best  chance  to 
help  the  families  of  these  infants  and 
toddlers  to  optimize  their  potential 
and  to  reach  our  Nation's  No.  1  edu- 
cational goal:  "By  the  year  2000,  all 
children  in  America  will  begin  school 
ready  to  learn." 

With  the  skyrocketing  costs  associ- 
ated with  health  care  and  the  disturb- 
ing trends  in  our  educational  system, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  fail  these 
children.  We  need  all  the  well-educated 
workers  and  productive  citizens  we  can 
produce;  and  this  includes  children 
bom  with  disabilities  or  at  risk  for  de- 
velopmental delays.  That  is  why  I  was 
so  pleased  to  note  recently,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  a  group  of  250  of  our 
leading  corporate  executives  and  edu- 
cators. Their  report,  "The  Unfinished 
Agenda:  A  New  Vision  for  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Education,"  recommends 
beginning  with  good  prenatal  care, 
good  nutrition,  and  other  preventive 
services,  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  early  childhood  education  to 
meet  children's  developmental  needs. 
It  is  wonderful  that  they,  too.  focused 
on  the  need  for  family-centered  and  co- 
ordinated interagency  programs. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  strong  link  be- 
tween health  and  education  which  we 
overlook  only  at  our  own  peril.  This 
point  has  recently  been  emphasized  by 
the  National  Health/Education  Consor- 
tium, a  group  of  some  40  national 
health  and  education  organizations 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca's children: 

Early  intervention  makes  a  difference,  but 
research  shows  that  help  must  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  insult 
has  occurred. 

It  is  clear  that  part  H  is  leading  the 
way  in  this  national  movement.  In  wit- 
ness of  this.  Dr.  Richard  Nelson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health,  testified  at  our  sub- 
committee hearing  that — 

Part  H  represents  a  critical  national  ini- 
tiative for  our  Nation's  youngest  citizens. 
The  legislation  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
template  for  all  future  health  and  human 
services  legislation  requiring  the  concerted 
efforts  of  multiple  Federal  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  a  population.  We  commend 
the  subcommittee's  commitment  to  these 
most  vulnerable  children  and  families. 
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Reading  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  various  groups  and  individ- 
uals made  it  clear  to  me  that  though 
there  were  challenges  for  State  and 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  coordi- 
nated policies  and  new  relationships  to 
be  established  between  health,  social 
and  education  agencies,  and  families, 
the  system  is  working. 

Several  principles  guided  us  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation: 

First,  it  became  clear  that  any  State 
which  truly  wants  to  participate 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  We  had  to  find  a  way  to  recognize 
the  current  serious  fiscal  realities  in 
many  States,  while  at  the  same  time 
rewarding  those  States  which  have 
stayed  on  schedule. 

Second,  significant  increases  in  fund- 
ing are  needed  and  appropriate,  when 
related  to  increased  direct  provision  of 
services. 

Third,  what  the  program  needs  now 
is  fine  tuning,  not  major  structural 
changes.  Furthermore,  the  program 
needs  to  remain  family  centered. 

Finally,  a  way  needed  to  be  found 
which  would  ensure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion for  children  as  they  move  through 
a  continuum  of  programs  from  early 
intervention,  to  preschool,  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  be- 
yond. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  part  H  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  [IDEA] — early  intervention  serv- 
ices for  infants  and  toddlers — and 
amends  both  part  H  and  other  relevant 
sections  of  the  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  programs  and  services  es- 
tablished. The  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  described  below: 

The  bill  includes  several  changes  to 
parts  B  and  H  of  the  act  designed  to 
provide  a  smooth  transition  for  chil- 
dren moving  from  early  intervention 
programs  under  part  H  to  preschool 
programs  under  part  B  and  to  encour- 
age the  delivery  of  developmentally  ap- 
propriate services  to  children  aged  3  to 
5  years,  inclusive,  that  recognize  the 
critical  role  played  by  families. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  defi- 
nition of  "children  with  disabilities"  in 
section  602(aKl)  of  the  act  to  provide 
discretion  to  the  States  to  include  chil- 
dren, aged  3  to  5,  who  are  experiencing 
more  generic  developmental  delays  in 
the  areas  of  physical,  cognitive,  com- 
munication, social/emotional,  or  adapt- 
ive development,  and  who  are  in  need 
of  special  education. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  amend 
sections  613  and  614  of  the  act  to  permit 
local  educational  agencies  and  inter- 
mediate educational  units  to  use  indi- 
vidualized family  service  plans  as  de- 
scribed in  part  H,  instead  of  individual- 
ized education  plans,  consistent  with 
State  policy  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  family.  States  are  also  required 
to  create  policies  and  procedures  to  as- 
sure a  smooth  transition  from  part  H 
to  part  B  for  eligible  children. 


Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section 
619  of  the  act — preschool  incentive 
grants— to  allow  part  B  funds  to  be 
used  for  children  who  will  reach  their 
third  birthday  during  the  school  year, 
whether  or  not  they  were  already  re- 
ceiving services  under  part  H.  However, 
it  clarifies  that  this  does  not  extend 
part  H  eligibility  for  services  to  chil- 
dren already  receiving  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education  under  part  B. 
Comparable  language  to  allow  recip- 
rocal usage  of  funds  from  part  H  to  as- 
sure a  smooth  transition  is  included  in 
section  13  of  the  bill.  This  section  also 
raises  the  funding  ceiling  per  child  to 
$1,500. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section 
623  of  the  act — Early  Education  Dem- 
onstration Program — to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  for  programs  which  focus 
on  children  from  birth  to  age  2,  inclu- 
sive, who  are  at  risk  of  having  substan- 
tial developmental  delay  if  early  inter- 
vention services  are  not  provided.  This 
section  also  authorizes  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  facilitate  and  improve  out- 
reach to  low-income,  minority,  rural 
and  other  underserved  populations,  and 
to  support  statewide  projects  to  change 
the  delivery  of  early  intervention  and 
special  education  and  related  services 
from  segregated  to  Integrated  environ- 
ments. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization level  for  parent  training 
centers  to  meet  the  expanded  program 
needs. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  updates  termi- 
nology used  in  part  H — early  interven- 
tion services  for  infants  and  toddlers — 
to  currently  accepted  standards.  For 
example,  the  bill  retains  the  term 
"case  management"  in  the  definition 
section,  but  in  subsequent  sections 
uses  the  term  "service  coordination." 
This  section  also  clarifies  "early  inter- 
vention services"  to  include  vision, 
assistive  devices  and  technology,  and 
necessary  transportation  services.  Fur- 
thermore, this  section  includes  family 
therapists,  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists,  and  pediatricians  and  other 
physicians  under  the  definition  of 
qualified  personnel.  These  changes  cod- 
ify current  Department  of  Education 
policy.  Finally,  this  section  places  in 
statute  the  policy  in  current  regula- 
tions that,  to  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate, infants  and  toddlers  receive 
early  intervention  services  in  natural 
environments.  Including  the  home  and 
nonsegregated  day-care  centers. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  creates  a  mecha- 
nism for  continued  participation  in 
part  H,  by  States  facing  serious  fiscal 
problems.  Criteria  are  established 
which  States  must  satisfy  in  order  to 
continue  current  levels  of  support  for 
up  to  2  additional  years,  before  moving 
to  Year  5  Program  requirements  under 
part  H. 

As  I  noted  before,  under  part  H. 
States  were  given  3  years  to  plan  and 
adopt  policies  establishing  this  system. 
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In  the  fourth  year.  States  are  required 
to  have  the  system  in  place  and  provide 
some  but  not  all  early  intervention 
services.  In  the  fifth  year.  States  are 
expected  to  provide  all  early  interven- 
tion services  to  all  eligible  infants  and 
toddlers  and  their  families. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  Congress  appro- 
priated $79  million  for  the  part  H  pro- 
gram. For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  appro- 
priation level  is  $117  million.  The  47- 
percent  increase  was  included  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  fact  that  States  were 
going  to  be  moving  from  a  planning  to 
a  service  delivery  mode.  The  part  H 
program  is  forward  funded;  thus,  the 
fiscal  year  1991  funds  become  available 
after  July  1,  1991. 

The  differential  funding  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  provides  rewards  for 
those  States  that  are  on  schedule  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  States  that 
would  have  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  for  provisions  in  this  bill,  to 
stay  in  the  program. 

In  general,  those  States  that  are  on 
schedule  will  be  eligrible  starting  on 
July  1,  1991,  to  receive  their  full  share 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  allocation — and 
subsequent  year  allocations — and  a 
reallocation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 100  percent  of  the  amount  it  would 
have  otherwise  received  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Those  States  that  have  met  their 
fourth-year  requirements — the  system 
is  in  effect  and  some  but  not  all  serv- 
ices are  provided — but  are  unable  to 
meet  their  fifth-year  requirements  at 
this  time  will  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
program  if  the  Governor  seeks,  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  and  the  Secretary 
grants  their  request  for  extended  par- 
ticipation. Two,  1-year  requests  may  be 
granted. 

These  States  will  be  eligible,  starting 
on  July  1,  1991,  to  submit  their  fifth- 
year  application  and,  if  their  request 
for  extended  participation  is  granted, 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
they  received  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  a 
reallocation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  fiscal  year  1991  allot- 
ment if  they  had  been  in  full  compli- 
ance, but  only  if  there  are  funds  avail- 
able after  the  full-compliance  States 
have  received  their  reallocation.  The 
same  policy  would  apply  in  subsequent 
years. 

Those  States  that  have  met  their 
third-year  requirements — planning  and 
policy  development — but  have  no|;  yet 
submitted  their  application  for  the 
fourth  year  of  participation  and  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  fourth-year  require- 
ments will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
grram  if  the  Governors  seeks,  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  and  the  Secretary  grants 
their  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion. Again,  two,  1-year  extensions 
may  be  granted. 

These  States,  which  to  date  have 
held  off  submitting  their  fourth-year 
application,  will  be  eligible  to  submit 


their  fourth-year  application  and  if 
their  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion is  granted,  receive  an  allocation 
equal  to  the  amount  they  received  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  If  they  seek  a  similar 
extension  from  fourth-year  require- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year— any 
time  after  July  1,  1991 — they  will  be  eli- 
gible for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  they  would  have  been  eligible 
to  receive  under  the  fiscal  year  1990 
level.  These  States  seeking  an  exten- 
sion from  fourth-year  requirements  are 
not  eligible  for  a  reallocation. 

Set  out  below  is  a  description  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Education 
explaining  this  provision  in  more  de- 
tail. 

Explanation  of  Differential  Funding 
Under  Part  H 

A.  fiscal  year  1990 

("States"  are  defined  to  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  P>uerto 
Rico,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  jurisdictions  listed  in  section  684(a)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.) 

1.  States  meeting  all  fourth-year  require- 
ments receive  their  FY  1990  allotments  plus 
their  proportionate  share  of  reallotted  funds. 

2.  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1990,  each  State  must  have  met  all  third-year 
requirements. 

3.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 

1990  although  it  has  not  met  fourth-year  re- 
quirements if  it  submits  an  approvable  re- 
quest for  extended  participation  by  a  date  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

4.  A  State  that  has  received  approval  for 
extended  participation  for  FY  1990  would  re- 
ceive the  same  allotment  as  It  received  for 
FY  1989. 

5.  Funds  remaining  after  a  date  established 
by  the  Secretary  would  be  reallotted.  Funds 
available  for  reallotment  would  be  the  sum 
of  funds  remaining  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  allotments  that  ex- 
tended participation  States  received  for  FY 
1989  and  the  allotments  they  would  have  re- 
ceived for  FY  1990  plus  any  funds  not  distrib- 
uted because  one  or  more  States  did  not 
apply  for  an  allotment  for  FY  1990.  These 
funds  would  be  reallotted  to  those  States 
that  have  met  all  fourth-year  requirements, 
based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  funds  available  for  reallotment. 

B.  fiscal  years  1991  AND  1992 

("States"  are  defined  to  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  jurisdictions  listed  in  section  684(a)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.) 

1.  States  meeting  all  fifth-year  require- 
ments receive  their  FY  1991  or  1992  allot- 
ments plus  their  proportionate  share  of  real- 
lotted  funds. 

2.  The  requirement  in  A. 2.  applies  to  FY 

1991  and  1992  allotments. 

3.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1991  or  1992  although  it  has  not  met  all  or 
some  fourth-year  requirements  if  it  submits 
an  approvable  request  for  extended  jjartici- 
pation  by  a  date  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

4.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1991  or  1992  although  it  has  not  met  all  or 
some  fifth-year  requirements  if  it  submits  an 
approvable  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion by  a  date  established  by  the  Secretary. 


5.  States  that  have  approved  fourth-year  or 
fifth-year  extended  participation  requests 
would  receive  the  same  allotment  for  FY  1991 
or  1992  that  they  either  actually  received  for 
FY  1990  or  they  would  have  received  If  they 
had  not  requested  extended  participation  for 
FY  1990  (and,  as  a  result,  received  an  allot- 
ment equal  to  their  FY  1989  allotment),  ex- 
cept that:  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1991, 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  shall  not  receive  less  than 
S500,000. 

6.  Funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY  1991 
or  FY  1992  appropriation  after  all  allotments 
(including  allotments  based  on  extended  par- 
ticipation requests)  have  been  made  would 
be  reallotted  to  all  States  in  the  priority 
order  given  below: 

a.  (1)  Funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY 
1991  or  1992  appropriation  would  first  be  real- 
lotted  to  those  States  that  have  met  all 
fifth-year  requirements.  Reallotment  would 
be  based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  funds  available  for  reallotment. 

(2)  TTie  sum  of  a  State's  allotment  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  reallotted  funds  would  be 
capped  at  twice  the  amount  the  State  re- 
ceived as  its  allotment  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  or  twice  the  amount  it  would  have  re- 
ceived as  Its  allotment  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  if  it  had  not  requested  and  received  ex- 
tended participation.  Funds  reallotted  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  would  not  be  considered 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  cap. 

b.  (1)  Any  funds  remaining  from  either  the 
FY  1991  or  1992  appropriation  after  6.a.  would 
then  be  reallotted  to  those  States  that  have 
met  all  fourth-year  requirements  and  have 
received  extended  participation  because  they 
have  not  met  all  fifth-year  requirements.  A 
State's  reallotment  would  be  based  on  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  funds  re- 
maining available  for  reallotment  after  6.a. 

(2)  The  sum  of  a  State's  allotment  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  reallotted  funds  would  be 
capped  at  the  amount  a  State  would  have  re- 
ceived for  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  it  has  been  approved  for  extended  par- 
ticipation (that  Is,  in  1991,  for  example,  a 
State  could  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the  total 
FY  1991  allotment  it  would  have  received  If 
it  bad  not  requested  and  received  extended 
participation). 

c.  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  under 
6.a.,  any  funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY 
1991  or  1992  appropriation  after  6.a.  and  6.b. 
would  then  be  reallotted  to  those  States  that 
have  met  all  fifth-year  requirements,  based 
on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  funds  remaining  available  for  reallot- 
ment after  6.a.  and  6.b. 

Note. — States  cannot  receive  approval  for 
extended  participation  more  than  two  times. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  section 
676  of  the  act  to  include  training  of 
paraprofesslonals,  and  clarifies  that 
the  State  comprehensive  system  of  per- 
sonnel development  must  be  consistent 
with  the  part  B  system.  The  general 
administrative  and  supervisory  roles  of 
the  lead  agency  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  receiving  assist- 
ance are  clarified.  This  section  of  this 
bill,  also  amends  section  678  of  the  act 
to  authorize  and  clarify  that  the  State 
assigns  fiscal  responsibilities  for  part  H 
to  the  several  agencies.  The  State  lead 
agency  is  then  charged  with  assuring 
compliance  by  all  State  agencies  with 
their  appropriate  fiscal  responsibilities 
under  part  H. 
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Section  19  of  the  bill  is  a  new  section 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  a  study  of  alternative  funding  for- 
mulas for  allocating  funds  under  part  H 
of  IDEA.  The  study  is  to  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  next  reauthorization 
cycle. 

Sections  20  and  21  of  the  bill  amend 
respectively,  section  6  of  Public  Law 
81-874  (20  U.S.C.  241  (a))— Impact  Aid— 
and  section  1409  of  the  Defense  Depend- 
ents Education  Act  of  1978  (20  U.S.C. 
927)  to  assure  the  availability  of  early 
intervention  services  for  infants  and 
toddlers  with  disabilities  and  of  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  for  pre- 
school children  with  disabilities  com- 
parable to  those  available  under  parts 
B  and  H  of  the  act  for  military  depend- 
ents.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
5  years  ago  we  took  an  important  step 
forward  in  enriching  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  young  children  with  disabil- 
ities by  establishing  the  framework  for 
a  comprehensive,  statewide  system  of 
early  intervention  services  for  infants 
and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their 
families. 

Earlier  this  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disability  Policy  we  saw 
first  hand  what  this  program  means  to 
a  little  girl  named,  Gretchen  and  her 
family.  Gretchen  had  intestinal  prob- 
lems at  birth  and  had  several  stomach 
surgeries.  Gretchen's  mother  described 
it  this  way,  "Gretchen  was  being  fed 
through  a  feeding  tube  inserted  into 
her  nose;  her  arms  and  hands  hung  life- 
lessly at  her  sides;  and  her  legs  were 
casted  up  to  her  hips.  No  one  could  tell 
us  if  or  when  she  would  be  able  to  eat, 
speak,  walk  or  move  her  arms  and 
hands."  Three  years  later  Gretchen  is 
still  fed  through  a  tube,  but  as  she 
showed  all  of  us,  she  is  a  delightful, 
happy,  active  little  girl. 

I  have  heard  similar  success  stories 
from  my  own  State,  Mr.  President.  Ni- 
cole Anderson  was  bom  2  months  pre- 
mature and  was  diagnosed  with  cere- 
bral palsy.  Shortly  afterward,  she 
began  receiving  speech  and  language 
services  under  part  H.  She  began  with 
a  photo  system  that  allowed  her  to 
point  to  different  pictures.  She  then 
progressed  to  an  electronic  system.  Fi- 
nally, she  progressed  to  a  verbal  com- 
munications system.  Today,  Nicole  is  6 
years  old.  she  has  graduated  from  early 
intervention  services  and  is  going  to 
school  full  time — half  day  in  regular 
education  and  half  day  in  si)ecial  edu- 
cation. She  is  able  to  speak  four  to  six 
word  sentences,  and  has  developed  im- 
portant friendships  with  her  class- 
mates. Her  mother.  Marie,  said  "For 
Nicole,  early  intervention  services 
have  helped  her  to  become  as  independ- 
ent as  she  can  be,  and  for  me — I  have 
learned  the  team  process  and  how  to 
make  it  work  for  both  of  us.  It  has 
given  us  confidence  for  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  two  ex- 
amples of  the  man.v  miracles  that  are 


occurring  because  of  the  part  H  pro- 
gram. So  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  in  introducing  the 
reauthorization  of  part  H  of  the  Indi- 
viduals With  Disabilities  Act. 

The  task  within  this  reauthorization 
is  not  an  easy  one.  Even  with  the  clear 
evidence  of  success  of  the  part  H  pro- 
gram, many  States  are  struggling  to 
implement  it.  and  will  need  additional 
help  if  they  are  to  stay  in  the  program. 
It  has  become  evident  in  the  review  of 
this  program  that  the  5-year  imple- 
mentation period  established  in  1986 
may  not  have  been  long  enough  for 
some  States  to  develop  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  systems  envisioned 
under  this  act.  In  addition,  the  States 
are  experiencing  severe  budget  short- 
falls that  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
in  1986.  This  becomes  especially  impor- 
tant in  our  deliberations  as  the  Federal 
Government  only  supplies  between  3  to 
14  percent  of  the  total  funding  of  this 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  needed  to  rec- 
ognize that  several  States  have  made 
the  tough  decisions  and  financial  com- 
mitments and  have  already  moved  for- 
ward and  are  on  track  for  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  program.  This  reau- 
thorization should  not  in  any  way  pe- 
nalize them  for  doing  what  we  asked. 

Finally,  we  are  under  severe  time 
constraints.  State  applications  are  due 
July  1.  1991.  Without  a  clear  sense  of 
direction  from  Congress,  many  States 
are  holding  back  on  their  applications 
and  their  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
program. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  these  problems  in 
several  ways.  The  most  important  of 
which  is  a  new  system  of  differential 
funding.  In  an  effort  to  reward  those 
States  who  are  on  schedule  while  en- 
couraging those  States  who  need  a  lit- 
tle extra  time  to  stay  in  the  program, 
we  have  created  a  new  differential 
funding  mechanism.  This  change  will 
give  States  up  to  an  additional  2  years 
to  reach  full  implementation. 

Currently,  all  States  have  completed 
year  3  requirements.  Some  States  have 
already  made  fourth-year  applications. 
The  bill  before  us  will  allow  States  who 
are  not  ready  to  make  fourth-year  ap- 
plications to  receive  two  1-year  exten- 
sions at  which  time  they  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  planning  money  set  at 

1989  funding  levels  the  first  year  and 

1990  levels  the  second  year.  In  1990. 
States  who  are  on  schedule  applying 
for  the  fourth  year  will  receive  their 
share  of  1990  funds,  plus  any  reallot- 
ment  from  remaining  moneys  from 
States  not  on  schedule. 

In  1991  and  1992.  SUtes  fully  on 
schedule  will  receive  their  1991  funding 
allocations  plus  up  to  100  percent  their 
previous  year's  allocation.  States  who 
have  proceeded  to  the  fourth  year  will 
receive  their  1990  level  of  funding  plus 
a  reallotment  of  funds  left  over  from 
States  on  schedule.  States  who  are  still 
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unable  to  make  fourth-year  require- 
ments the  second  year  will  receive 
their  1990  funding  level  but  will  be  in- 
eligible for  any  reallotment. 

Because  of  the  critical  timing  of  this 
new  funding  formula,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  hoping  to  pull  this  section  of  the 
bill  out  and  pass  it  separately  later 
this  week. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  makes 
several  other  important  changes  to  the 
part  H  program.  The  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  current  disruption  of  services 
for  children  turning  3  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  school  year  by  making  several 
changes  that  will  provide  a  smooth 
transition  between  the  H  program  and 
the  section  619  preschool  program.  The 
bill  modifies  the  number  of  members 
and  composition  of  the  State  inter- 
agency coordinating  council,  and  the 
functions  of  and  allowable  expenditures 
by  the  council.  The  bill  places  in  stat- 
ute the  current  Federal  Interagency 
Coordinating  Council.  In  addition,  it 
amends  the  definition  of  "children  with 
disabilities"  to  provide  States  with  dis- 
cretion to  include  children  experienc- 
ing developmental  delays. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  how  this 
program  can  do  wonders  for  these 
young  children.  I  urge  your  suppport  of 
this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  that  is  designed  to 
continue  improving  the  early  interven- 
tion services  for  infants,  toddlers  and 
children  with  disabilities.  This  bill  re- 
authorizes part  H  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
[IDEA] — Early  Intervention  Services 
for  Infants  and  Toddlers — and  amends 
both  part  H  and  other  relevant  sections 
of  the  act  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  programs  and  services  established. 

School  readiness  is  the  first  of  six  na- 
tional education  goals  set  forth  by  the 
President  and  the  Governors  over  a 
year  ago.  If  children  are  not  ready  to 
learn,  the  other  goals  become  meaning- 
less. For  children  with  disabilities,  the 
provision  of  early  intervention  services 
and  a  smooth  transition  to  preschool 
programs  is  the  first  step  toward  readi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  that  an  invest- 
ment in  early  childhood  education  is 
critical  to  the  prevention  of  later  edu- 
cational failure  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities. In  1986,  Congress  committed 
itself  to  making  this  population  ready 
for  school  by  authorizing  early  inter- 
vention programs  under  part  H  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.  The  bill  introduced  today  rein- 
forces that  commitment. 

Part  H  is  an  impressive  and  ambi- 
tious law  that  has  done  more  than  pro- 
vide a  planning  framework  through 
which  the  States  can  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  infants  and  tod- 
dlers with  developmental  delays  and 
their  families.  The  law  has  encouraged 


major  reforms  in  the  human  service  de- 
livery systems  in  the  states.  These  re- 
forms include  coordination  of  funding 
sources,  cross-discipline  cooperation, 
family  empowerment  policies,  the  de- 
velopment of  statewide  systems  of  per- 
sonnel preparation,  and  many  other 
long  delayed  actions.  Part  H  has  indeed 
the  potential  to  serve  as  model  for 
comprehensive  service  delivery  to 
other  target  populations. 

However,  the  consequence  of  all  these 
requirements  for  new  policies  is  that 
the  States  have  been  faced  with  an 
enormous  agenda  for  the  establishment 
of  coordinated  programs.  Instead  of 
minor  changes  in  existing  progrrams, 
they  often  have  had  to  generate  new 
policies  that  have  few  precedents.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  unique  set  of  tasks, 
the  5-year  implementation  deadline 
within  the  Federal  part  H  legislation 
has  been  hard  to  meet  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  of  States  have  been  facing 
serious  financial  shortfalls.  Another 
barrier  to  a  speedy  growth  of  services 
has  been  the  national  and  regional 
shortage  of  qualified  staff,  particularly 
speech,  occupational  and  physical 
therapists.  Despite  these  factors,  a 
number  of  studies  clearly  indicate  a 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  States.  Yet  even  States  with  a 
strong  conmiltment  to  serving  all  eli- 
gible infants  and  toddlers,  such  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, shown  by  4  years  of  full 
compliance  with  all  aspects  of  part  H, 
are  having  difficulties  as  they  near  full 
implementation  requirements. 

The  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1991  rec- 
ognize the  difficulties  these  States  are 
facing  during  the  final  phase  of  i)art  H 
implementation.  Section  9  of  the  bill 
creates  a  mechanism  for  continued  par- 
ticipation in  part  H  by  States  which 
are  facing  serious  fiscal  problems  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  comply  in  full 
with  the  Federal  timetable.  Criteria 
are  established  which  States  must  sat- 
isfy in  order  to  continue  current  levels 
of  support  for  up  to  2  additional  years, 
before  moving  to  Year  5  program  re- 
quirements; that  is,  providing  full  serv- 
ices for  all  handicapi>ed  infants  and 
toddlers  in  compliance  with  federally 
prescribed  service  comjxjnents.  The 
mechanism  of  differential  participation 
in  part  H  grants  full  Federal  funding  to 
the  States  furthest  along  in  implemen- 
tation and  allows  those  States  which 
are  1  or  2  years  behind  in  the  imple- 
mentation process  to  retain  their  last 
year's  allotment  and  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional share  from  what  is  left  over 
from  the  allotment  of  the  increased  ap- 
propriation. 

Some  States  have  chosen  to  include 
children  who  are  at  risk  of  devel- 
opmental delay  in  the  services  they 
provide  under  part  H.  Including  at  risk 
infants  and  toddlers  greatly  increases 
the  number  of  children  to  be  served 
and,  thus,  provides  a  far  greater  finan- 
cial challenge  to  any  State  deciding  to 


do  so.  I  commend  States  such  as  Mas- 
sachusetts for  serving  the  full  range  of 
potentially  eligible  children.  The  dif- 
ferential funding  provision  ensures 
that  those  States  are  able  to  continue 
their  commitment  to  early  interven- 
tion services  within  the  part  H  frame- 
work. 

I  therefore  strongly  support  the  au- 
thorization of  the  use  of  funds  for  early 
education  demonstration  training  pro- 
grams which  focus  on  children  from 
birth  to  age  2,  inclusive,  who  are  at 
risk  of  having  substantial  developmen- 
tal delay  if  early  intervention  services 
are  not  provided.  I  also  commend  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  for  authorizing  the 
use  of  these  funds  to  facilitate  and  im- 
prove outreach  to  low-income,  minor- 
ity, rural,  and  other  underserved  popu- 
lations, and  to  support  statewide 
projects  to  change  the  delivery  of  early 
intervention  and  special  education  and 
related  services  from  segregated  to  in- 
tegrated environments.* 


By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  require  a  2-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  burning  of  hazardous 
wastes  in  cement  kilns,  and  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MORATORIUM  ON  THE  BURNING  OF  HAZARDOUS 
WASTES 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  put  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  the  burning  of 
hazardous  waste  in  cement  kilns.  The 
bill  also  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  EPA  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
health  and  safety  effects  of  burning 
hazardous  wastes  In  cement  kilns,  and 
report  to  this  body  before  the  end  of 
the  2-year  moratorium. 

The  bill  is  necessary  because  there 
are  a  significant  number  of  cement 
kilns  that  are  currently  burning  or 
planning  to  bum  hazardous  wastes  as 
an  alternative  fuel.  The  EPA  has  pub- 
lished new  regulations  to  expand  con- 
trols on  hazardous  waste  in  cement 
kilns.  The  new  regulations  take  effect 
August  21, 1991. 

My  concern  is  that  these  cement 
kilns  are  typically  located  adjacent  to 
densely  populated  areas.  For  example, 
in  Colorado  there  are  cement  kilns  in 
Lyons,  Laporte,  and  Florence.  I  have 
been  contacted  not  only  by  people  from 
these  cities,  but  from  the  adjacent 
cities  and  a  coalition  of  people  rep- 
resenting nine  Colorado  counties,  they 
want  to  see  the  issues  examined  more 
closely  before  cement  kilns  are  allowed 
to  bum  hazairdous  wastes  adjacent  to 
these  cities. 

Before  we  give  full  license  to  these 
facilities,  we  need  to  take  a  long  and 
hard  look  at  the  health  and  safety  ef- 
fects of  implementing  the  boiler  and 
industrial  furnace  rules  as  they  apply 
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the  bill  I  am 


kilAs.  This  is  the  intent  of 
iEtroducing  today. 
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By  Mr.  iJORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser     Mr.    BoREN,    and    Mr. 
NICKLEI  >): 
S.  1109.  A  bil    to  amend  section  547  of 
title  11,  Unitec  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain    withdrawal   transactions 
made  by  depos  tors  from  certain  finan- 
cial institutiois  not  be  avoided  as  pref- 
erential transf  !rs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hous  ng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

nCPROVINC  THE  F  WRNESS  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCy 
CODE 

•  Mr.  GORE.  N  r.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  egrislation  that  seeks  to 
ensure  the  fair  less  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Bankruptcy  Code.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Sasser.  Boren,  and  Nickles 
are  again  joining  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation. 

A  tragic  appl  ication  of  a  little-known 
provision  of  t  he  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Code  has  victimized  many  former  de- 
positors of  tie  Southern  Industrial 
Banking  Corp)ration  [SIBC]  in  Ten- 
nessee. These  i  rood  faith  depositors  ac- 
cepted the  ris  c  of  losing  their  money 
because  the  irstitution  in  which  they 
kept  it  was  not  a  federally  insured 
bank.  Howeve  •,  they  never  imagined 
that  by  withdrawing  their  money  at 
the  wrong  tims  they  could  be  sued  as 
preferred  cred  tors.  These  individuals 
did  not  realize  that  the  SIBC  was  going 
to  declare  bac  truptcy  within  the  next 
90  days.  The  SIBC's  catastrophe  has 
brought  to  lig  It  a  grave  unfairness  in 
the  preference  language  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code — i  loophole  that  allows 
the  possibility  of  depositors  being  sued 
as  the  equivalent  of  preferred  trade  or 
business  creditors  in  the  event  that  an 
uninsured  financial  institution  de- 
clares bankrup  tcy. 

Under  U.S.  bankruptcy  law.  a  pre- 
ferred paymen ;  is  one  made  to  a  credi- 
tor by  a  debtor  during  the  90  days  be- 
fore the  debtor  filing  for  bankruptcy. 
Preferred  payipents  are  subject  to  re- 
payment to  tl|e  general  pool  of  recov- 
ered funds  which  are  then  used  to  pay 
creditors  on  i,  percentage  basis  in  a 
bankruptcy  caje.  Congress  drafted  sec- 
tion 547  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  with  a 
view  toward  p:^ venting  a  debtor  from 
unjustly  favoring  certain  of  its  credi- 
tors prior  to  bi  nkruptcy. 

But  Congress  also  had  the  foresight 
to  carve  out  specific  exceptions  to 
these  preferetce  laws.  Among  these, 
Congress  exempted  one  class  of  busi- 
nesses able  to  file  bankruptcy.  This 
special  group  is  comprised  of  banks, 
savings  and  loins,  and  virtually  all  de- 
iwsitory  institations.  Congress  exempt- 
ed these  institutions  for  good  reason:  A 
person's  relatipnship  with  a  depository 
institution  is  ^ot  a  debtor-creditor  re 
lationship  but  rather  a  fiduciary  rela 
tionship. 

The  goal  of  <iur  bill  is  to  close  an  un- 
intended and  unjust  loophole  in  the 
bankruptcy  lav  by  clarifying  the  con- 


cept of  preferred  creditors.  The  legisla- 
tion would  exempt  from  this  preference 
language  withdrawals  from  an  entity 
that  is  in  the  business  of  accepting  de- 
posits but  is  a  debtor  eligible  to  file 
bankruptcy.  Such  withdrawals  must 
have  been  made  without  insider  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
business  or  its  impending  bankruptcy. 

These  former  SIBC  depositors  were 
not  insiders.  They  withdrew  their 
money  during  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  and  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  day-to-day  life.  They  with- 
drew their  money  to  pay  hospital  bills, 
put  a  down  payment  on  a  house,  and  to 
send  their  children  to  college.  After  7 
years  of  court  battles,  many  of  these 
hardworking  people  and  retirees  are 
losing  their  life  savings,  their  homes, 
or  their  children's  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college.  Congress  never  intended 
the  preferred  creditor  provisions  in  its 
bankruptcy  laws  to  apply  to  the  type 
of  uninsured  financial  institutions  that 
are  now  subject  to  its  harsh  effects. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  help  restore 
the  spirit  and  the  credibility  of  our 
bankruptcy  laws  by  joining  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section  547(c)  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(8)  to  the  extent  that  such  transfer  was 

made — 

.  "(A)  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  depositor,  in- 
vestor or  other  person  who  was  not  an  in- 
sider and  who  owned  or  held  any  deposit, 
passbook,  savings,  time,  checking  or  similar 
account,  savings  obligation,  thrift  or  invest- 
ment certificate,  thrift  note,  certificate  of 
indebtedness  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness representing  the  unpaid  balance  re- 
ceived or  held  by  an  industrial  loan  and 
thrift  company,  finance  company,  trust  com- 
pany, investment  company  or  other  financial 
institution  whose  usual  course  of  business 
includes  the  acceptance  and  repayment  of 
such  accounts  or  similar  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness: and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  withdrawal  by 
such  depositor,  investor,  or  other  person,  of 
all  or  any  part  of  any  such  funds,  including 
interest  thereon,  from  such  account  or  with 
respect  to  such  evidence  of  indebtedness.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  cases  under  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  filed  on  or  after  March  9.  1983. 
and  to  all  proceedings,  actions  or  controver- 
sies arising  out  of.  or  in  or  related  to  such 
cases.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 


quire that  standards  of  identity  for 
milk  include  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards regarding  milk  solids,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTHIER  MILK  ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
raise  the  minimum  milk  solids. 

Specifically,  my  bill  will  bring  the 
Federal  standards  for  total  solids  basi- 
cally up  to  the  levels  for  total  solids 
now  in  effect  in  California. 

My  bill  will  increase  the  protein,  cal- 
cium, and  other  nutritional  compo- 
nents in  milk  to  the  standard  used  by 
California  for  the  past  25  years.  By  in- 
creasing these  standards,  all  types  of 
milk — including  skim  milk — will  have 
a  richer,  better  taste,  as  well  as  have  a 
higher  nutritional  value. 

Mr.  President,  simply  put,  my  bill 
will  increase  consumer  demand,  there- 
by helping  the  much  needed  dairy 
farmers.  This  bill  will  not  increase  the 
amount  of  milk  fat;  it  will  only  in- 
crease the  minimum  milk  solids. 

In  the  past  6  years,  several  important 
reports  have  been  issued  that  rec- 
ommend increased  consumption  of 
foods  high  in  calcium  as  part  of  a 
healthy  diet  for  adolescents  and  young 
adults,  and  to  help  decrease  the  risk  of 
osteoporosis.  Osteoporosis  afflicts  24 
million  Americans,  half  of  which  are 
women  over  45  years  of  age. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing Americans  combat  osteoporosis, 
and  will  help  provide  a  healthier  diet 
for  America. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin and  all  over  America  are  asking 
for  congressional  help,  as  they  struggle 
to  cope  with  the  lowest  prices  for  their 
milk  in  more  than  a  decade.  This  bill  is 
not  a  short-term  fix;  it  is  a  long-term 
fix. 

My  bill  commands  the  support  of 
both  producers  and  consumers.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  will  bring  consumers  a  more  nutri- 
tious product  and  will  bring  higher 
prices  to  dairy  farmers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,       Mr.       METZEN- 

BAUM,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Exon, 

and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
from  health  risks  from  radiation  expo- 
sure from  low-level  radioactive  waste, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

RADIATION  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  assure 
that  the  public  health  is  adequately 
protected  from  the  risks  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste.  Last  year,  the  Nu- 
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clear  Regulatory  Commission  [NRC]  is- 
sued an  ill-founded  policy  deregulating 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  This  is  the 
Agency's  policy  on  below  regulatory 
concern,  or  BRC. 

The  policy  was  substantively  flawed. 
It  provided  for  inadequate  protection  of 
public  health  and  the  environment  by 
permitting  radiation  exposure  levels 
higher  than  those  endorsed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  Canada,  Finland,  Japan,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  up  to 
39  percent  of  this  Nation's  low-level 
waste  could  have  been  sent  to  sanitary 
landfills  rather  than  in  more  protective 
low-level  waste  repositories.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  revokes 
this  policy. 

In  addition,  the  policy  was  an- 
nounced with  no  prior  notice  and  com- 
ment. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  that  the  NRC  must  pro- 
vide notice  and  comment  or  an  adju- 
dicatory hearing  before  establishing  a 
new  low-level  radioactive  waste  de- 
regulation policy. 

Five  States,  including  the  State  of 
Maine,  have  adopted  State  statutes 
prohibiting  the  disposal  of  low-level 
waste  in  sanitary  landfills.  The  1990 
BRC  policy  would  have  preempted 
States  from  enacting  or  enforcing  such 
restrictions  on  low-level  waste  dis- 
posal. This  is  not  the  correct  policy. 
States  should  have  the  right  to  protect 
their  citizens  from  the  risks  of  radi- 
ation exposure,  even  if  State  action  is 
more  restrictive  than  Federal  stand- 
ards. This  is  the  basis  for  our  system  of 
government. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  reaffirm  the  rights  of  States  to 
be  more  protective  than  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  diposal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  and  prohibits  the 
NRC  from  preempting  the  States  in 
this  regard. 

The  legislation  also  clarifies  that 
Federal  facilities  must  pay  fees  associ- 
ated with  the  siting,  construction  and 
operation  of  low-level  waste 
respositories  to  which  they  will  be 
sending  their  wsiste.  Without  this  pro- 
vision, non-Federal  entities  will  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share. 

Recently,  the  NRC  announced  is 
"concensus-building"  approach  to  BRC. 
Today,  a  report  was  issued  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  consensus  approach.  I 
hope  that  in  response  to  the  report,  the 
Commission  will  revoke  the  BRC  pol- 
icy. I  recommend  that  the  Commission 
will  publicly  commit  to  reproposing 
only  a  nonpreemptive  policy  that  will 
have  full  notice  and  comment  so  that 
the  public  is  kept  fully  informed  and  is 
protected  from  the  risks  of  radiation 
exposure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  nil 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiation 
Protection  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.     2.     STATE     AUTHORITY     FOR     FEES     OR 

CHARGES  FOR  WASTE  STORAGE  AND 

DISPOSAL  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  Section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"p.  State  AuTHORrrv  for  Waste  Storage 
AND  Disposal  Fees.— (l)  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985  (42  U.S.C.  2021D),  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject  to  and  comply 
with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  require- 
ments, both  substantive  and  procedural,  con- 
cerning the  imposition  of  fees  or  charges  for 
the  storage  or  disposal  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
such  fees  or  charges  as  may  be  imposed  prior 
to  storage  or  disposal  to  recover  costs  for  the 
planning,  construction,  licensing,  or  oper- 
ation of  any  facility  for  the  storage  or  dis- 
posal of  such  waste,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  any  non-governmental 
entity.". 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  expands,  di- 
minishes, or  otherwise  affects  State  author- 
ity over  any  non-government  entity. 

"(3)  Each  term  used  in  this  subsection  that 
is  also  used  in  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  2  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  Section  4(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Low- Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1985  (42  U.S.C.  2021d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)    Federal    low    level    radioactive 

waste  disposed  of  or  stored  AT  NON-FED- 
ERAL FACiLrriES.— Low-level  radioactive 
waste  owned  or  generated  by  the  Federal 
government  that  Is  stored  or  disposed  of  or 
will  be  stored  or  disposed  of  in  the  future  at 
a  regional  disposal  or  storage  facility  or  non- 
Federal  disposal  or  storage  facility  within  a 
State  that  is  not  a  member  of  a  compact 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  regu- 
lations, requirements,  fees,  taxes,  and  sur- 
charges imposed  by  the  compact  commis- 
sion, and  by  the  State  in  which  such  facility 
is  located,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  low-level  radioactive 
waste  not  generated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

SEC.  3.  STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REGULATE  DIS- 
POSAL OF  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE. 

"(a)  State  authority.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  275  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  276.  STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REGULATE  DIS- 
POSAL OF  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Below  regulatory  concern  of  com- 
mission.— No  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit or  otherwise  restrict  the  authority  of 
any  State  to  regulate,  on  the  basis  of  radio- 
logical hazard,  the  disposal  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  designated  a  State  respon- 


sibility for  which  the  Commission  does  not 
require  disposal  in  a  low-level  radioactive 
waste  disposal  facility  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  an  Agreement  State. 

"(2)  State  AUTHORrrY.- No  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  other  Federal  law.  may  be 
construed  to  preclude  or  otherwise  restrict 
the  authority  of  any  State  to  impose  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  from  radiological  haz- 
ards more  stringent  than  the  Commission  for 
the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  in 
a  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  facil- 
ity. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

'(1)  Low-level  radioactive  waste.— The 
term  'low-level  radioactive  waste'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  2  of  the 
Low-Level  Radio  Waste  Policy  Act. 

"(2)  Low-level  radioactive  waste  des- 
ignated a  state  reesponsibiuty.- The  term 
'low-level  radioactive  waste  designated  a 
state  responsibility'  means  low-level  radio- 
active waste  for  which  the  states  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  for  disposal  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act. 

"(3)  LOW-LEVEL  radioactive  WASTE  DIS- 
POSAL FACiLrry.— The  term  'low-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  facility"  means  a  facil- 
ity for  the  disposal,  as  defined  in  section  2  of 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act,  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

"(4)  State.— The  term  'State'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  274  n. 

"(5)  Agreement  state.— The  term  'Agree- 
ment State'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  2  of  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  prec.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  275  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  276.  State  authority  to  regulate  dis- 
posal of  low-level  radioactive 
waste.". 

(b)  REvocA-noN  OF  Related  NRC  Pou- 
cies.— The  following  policy  statements  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  relating  to 
radioactive  waste  below  regulatory  concern, 
shall  have  no  effect  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  policy  statement  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  July  3,  1990  (55  Fed.  Reg. 
27522). 

(2)  The  policy  statement  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  29,  1986  (55  Fed. 
Reg.  30839). 

(c)  PuBuc  Notice  and  Comment.— Neither 
the  Commission  nor  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
issue  policies  providing  for  the  exemption  of, 
or  application  for  the  exemption  of,  radio- 
active materials  or  practices  from  regula- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  there  is  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  proposed  regulatory  ac- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  public  is 
provided  an  opportunity  to  comment  in  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.S.C.  section  553(c)  or  pro- 
vided the  right  to  participate  in  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing  in  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 554,  556  and  557. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  my  colleague 
from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  and 
several  other  Senators,  in  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  we  first  proposed  in  the 
lOlst  Congress  to  ensure  that  States 
will  have  the  authority  to  set  adequate 
standards  for  the  disposal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste. 
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want  to  insist  upon  more  rigid,  strin- 
gent controls,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  The  legislative  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  achieve  that  goal. 

We  also  added  a  provision  that  was 
not  in  last  year's  bill  that  provides  all 
Federal  facilities  with  the  authority  to 
pay  fees  assessed  by  a  State  for  the 
search  for  an  construction  of  a  low- 
level  wastesite.  Under  current  law. 
Federal  facilities  such  as  a  naval  base 
only  have  the  authority  to  pay  assess- 
ments when  the  low-level  waste  it  gen- 
erates is  actually  being  disposed  of. 
Under  this  scenario,  then.  Federal  fa- 
cilities that  will  use  a  State-owned  and 
operated  low-level  waste  disposal  facil- 
ity do  not  help  pay  for  any  costs  asso- 
ciated with  siting  and  construction  of  a 
waste  disposal  facility.  That  burden  is 
borne  solely  by  the  private  sector  and 
the  State.  To  rectify  this  situation,  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  provides 
that  all  low-level  waste  generated  at 
Federal  facilities  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  non-Federal  fa- 
cilities and  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  pay  any  fees  or  charges  that  recover 
the  cost  of  planning,  construction,  li- 
censing, or  operation  of  a  low-level 
waste  disposal  facility. 

This  provision  should  alleviate  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  many  States  as 
they  proceed  through  the  low-level 
waste  facility  siting  process. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
supported  by  my  colleagues,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  public  and  environmental 
health  from  radiation  hazards.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  see  that  the  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  Senators  MITCHELL, 
Cohen,  and  others  in  introducing  the 
Radiation  Protection  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  would  protect  the  right  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
hibit the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
in  ordinary  landfills,  and  overturn  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
below  regulatory  concern  [BRC]  policy. 

Last  year  the  NRC  announced  its 
BRC  policy  which  effectively 
deregulates  certain  low-level  radio- 
active wastes  [LLW]  and  permits  them 
to  be  disposed  of  in  ordinary  landfills 
and  incinerators  instead  of  in  licensed 
low-level  waste  repositories.  In  other 
words,  these  wastes  would  be  mixed  in 
with  common  household  garbage  and 
deposited  in  the  local  landfill.  Under 
this  policy,  up  to  30  percent  of  radio- 
active waste  could  be  deregulated. 
There  are  many  cispects  of  this  policy 
that  are  troubling  to  me. 

First,  under  this  policy,  the  NRC 
claims  it  has  the  authority  to  force 
this  policy  on  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. If  the  BRC  policy  is  not  re- 
pealed, LLW  could  go  into  landfills  and 
incinerators  over  the  objections  of 
State  and  local  governments. 


Second,  the  BRC  policy  would  permit 
exposure  levels  that  are  significantly 
higher  than  those  endorsed  by  the 
EPA.  the  National  Council  of  Radi- 
ation Protection,  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  NRC  has 
proposed  a  10  millirem  per  year  indi- 
vidual dose  limit.  To  compare  the  leni- 
ency of  the  BRC  policy,  the  EPA  rec- 
ommends no  more  than  a  4  millirem 
per  person  exposure. 

Third,  since  disposal  costs  are  higher 
for  LLW  sent  to  licensed  repositories, 
there  is  an  incentive  for  unscrupulous 
operators  to  use  the  policy  as  a  cover 
to  dispose  of  extremely  dangerous  ra- 
dioactive wastes  into  landfills. 

Last,  the  BRC  policy  has  the  poten- 
tial to  make  it  impossible  for  local 
governments  to  site  desperately  needed 
new  landfills  and  incinerators  due  to 
intense  opposition  likely  to  be  mount- 
ed by  communities.  Municipalities  are 
having  a  difficult  time  as  it  is  trying  to 
site  new  landfills  and  incinerators  to 
cope  with  our  growing  garbage  crisis. 
The  BRC  policy  does  not  make  the 
siting  process  any  easier.  What  com- 
munity would  allow  a  landfill  to  be 
built  knowing  it  will  be  a  dumping 
ground  for  radioactive  waste? 

Clearly,  the  new  BRC  policy  is  dis- 
turbing. We  cannot  rely  on  the  whims 
of  the  NRC  to  protect  the  public.  Re- 
member, this  is  the  same  Commission 
that  licensed  the  Shoreham  nuclear 
powerplant  over  the  vigorous  objec- 
tions and  concerns  raised  by  the  sur- 
rounding communities  and  the  State  of 
New  York  related  to  safety. 

We  need  legislation  which  will  allow 
States  and  localities  to  be  able  to  set 
minimum  levels  of  safety  that  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  public  health.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
does  just  that.  In  addition,  our  legisla- 
tion also  prohibits  the  NRC  from  im- 
plementing this  ill-conceived  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  this 
important  legislation. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  MCCAIN,  Mr. 
WIRTH,  Mr.  KOHL,  Mr.  D'AMATO, 
Mr.    LUGAR,    Mr.    Bryan,    Mr. 
ROBB,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.    Heflin,    Mr.    Burns.    Mr. 
Chafee.  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  advise  the  President  on  propos- 
als     for      national      commemorative 
events;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  COMMEMORATIVE  EVENTS  ADVISORY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
help  get  Congress  back  in  business. 
This  legislation  will  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  printing  costs 
and  staff  time  by  creating  a  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  National 
Commemorative  Events.  The  Commis- 
sion would  review  the  hundreds  of  con- 
gressionally  sponsored  commemorative 
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resolutions  which  recognize  particular 
days,  weeks,  or  months  through  Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  we've  let 
our  zeal  for  commemoration  get  out  of 
hand.  During  the  101st  Congress,  over 
600  commemorative  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  182 
became  law.  That  means  over  25  per- 
cent of  all  laws  passed  during  the  last 
Congress  were  commemoratives. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  com- 
memorative process  is  consuming  too 
much  time.  The  process  of  obtaining 
cosponsors  and  getting  these  laws 
passed  is  preventing  legislators  and 
staff  from  devoting  valuable  time  to 
more  important  issues.  I  want  us  to  get 
out  of  the  commemorative  business 
and  into  the  business  of  doing  some 
real  work  here. 

The  Commission  on  National  Com- 
memorative Events  would  be  com- 
prised of  11  members:  2  appointed  by 
the  House,  2  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
and  7  appointed  by  the  President.  Their 
job  would  be  to  review  all  commemora- 
tive proposals  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  for  approval  or 
"disapproval.  The  Commission  would 
not  mean  another  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy, since  the  bill  does  not  create  sal- 
aried support  staff  for  the  Commission. 
Appointed  Commission  members  would 
receive  per  diem  expenses,  but  staffing 
requirements  would  be  met  by  the 
adminstration. 

I  know  that  sponsoring  commemora- 
tive legislation  on  behalf  of  worthy 
causes  and  special  interests  of 
constitutents  is  important  to  Members 
of  Congress.  In  the  past,  I  have  spon- 
sored a  yearly  resolution  to  honor  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  personnel. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  save  Congress 
time  and  money  by  having  a  Commis- 
sion take  a  hard  look  at  these  observ- 
ances. 

Representative  Dave  McCurdy  has 
already  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
to  create  a  similar  Commission,  as  has 
Representative  Sherwood  Boehlert. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  House  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  current  commemorative 
process  by  joining  as  cosponsors  of 
these  bills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  National 
Commemorative  Events.  We  should 
honor  our  constituents  not  by  passing 
commemorative  after  commemorative 
but  by  spending  our  time  working  on 
legislation  that  will  make  a  real  dif- 
ference in  their  lives.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corp  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  and  the  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  received  on 
May  8,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1113 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peac*  Corps 
Act  Amendments  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (here- 
inafter the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$200,(X)0,(XX)  for  fiscal  year  1992.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1993.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-508).  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1994." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  provides  a  short  title  for  the  bill, 
the  "Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1991." 
Section  2  amends  Section  3  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (hereinafter  the  Act)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $200,000,000  to  support 
the  activities  authorized  by  the  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Peace  Corps  is  also 
requesting  that  the  funds  authorized  remain 
available  for  a  two  year  period.  Because  Vol- 
unteers are  usually  enrolled  for  two  years  of 
sei-vice,  we  believe  that  two-year  funding 
will  permit  longer-range  planning  in  meeting 
new  and  continuing  host  country  requests 
for  Volunteers. 

The  Director  of  the 

U.S.  PEACE  Corps, 
Washington.  DC,  April  29,  1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  of  the  United  States  during  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993.  This  legislation  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  proposal,  to  permit  Volun- 
teers to  continue  to  serve  in  countries 
throughout  the  world  where  they  now  serve. 


and  to  support  new  programs  of  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  United  States  in  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  response  to 
requests  from  these  countries  for  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriation  of 
$200,000,000.  as  requested  by  the  President,  to 
support  activities  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support  such  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  I  believe  that  having  two  year 
funding  will  enable  us  to  better  plan  our  pro- 
grams in  consultation  with  host  countries 
and  better  support  our  Volunteers,  who  are 
normally  overseas  for  two-year  periods  of 
service. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration.  I  respect- 
fully urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  nec- 
essary legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  to  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  D.  Coverdell.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
Frontier  Military  Road  for  study  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National 
Trails  System:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

frontier  military  road  study  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
make  a  ribbon  of  our  frontier  heritage 
more  accessible  and  more  understand- 
able to  many  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  two  cospon- 
sors, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Frontier  Military  Road  Study  Act  of 
1991,  which  will  direct  the  National 
Park  Service  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
creating  a  historical  corridor  stretch- 
ing from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana, 
marking  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  during  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury. During  that  period,  that  path  was 
known  as  the  Frontier  Military  Road, 
which  connected  a  series  of  frontier 
forts.  This  route  extended  from  Fort 
Snelling  in  Minnesota,  through  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  Fort  Scott  in  Kansas, 
through  Fort  Wayne,  OK,  Fort  Smith, 
AR,  and  Fort  Towson,  OK,  to  Fort 
Jesup  in  Louisiana.  Soldiers,  traders, 
merchants,  and  pioneers  moved  along 
this  frontier  highway,  typifying  much 
of  the  activity  of  the  American  West. 

In  later  years,  when  the  frontier  had 
pushed  further  west,  this  route  was 
used  as  a  post  road  and  then  as  a  tele- 
graph road.  Therefore,  it  reflects  the 
history  of  much  of  the  central  United 
States  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

This  legislation  proposes  two  initia- 
tives. First,  designating  the  historical 
route  of  the  Frontier  Military  Road  as 
a  national  historical  trail.  I  believe 
this  important  transportation  corridor 
deserves  to  take  its  place  as  part  of  our 
national  trail  system. 

This  historic  route  often  does  not 
correspond  with  the  location  of  sur- 
faced modern  roads.  Much  of  it  lies  on 
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(C)  Among  historic  attractions  that  lie 
along  the  Frontier  Military  Road  are  Civil 
War  battle  sites.  American  Indian  sites,  his- 
toric ferry  river  crossings,  and  historic  min- 
ing sites: 

(2)  The  designation  of  the  Frontier  Mili- 
tary Road  as  a  national  historic  trail  will  ap- 
propriately mark  the  road  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  reminding  citizens  of 
their  frontier  past:  and 

(3)  Development  of  a  designated  route  on 
public  roads  near  the  Frontier  Military  Road 
will  permit  American  motorists  better  ac- 
cess to  their  frontier  heritage. 

SEC.  3.  DESIGNATION  OF  TRAIL  FOR  STUDY. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1244(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(34)(A)  Frontier  Military  Road,  connect- 
ing Fort  Snelling.  Minnesota:  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas:  Fort  Scott,  Kansas:  Fort 
Wayne.  Oklahoma:  Fort  Gibson.  Oklahoma: 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas:  Fort  Towson,  Okla- 
homa: and  Fort  Jesup.  Louisiana. 

"(B)  In  conducting  the  study  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  make  recommendations  for  the  inte- 
gration of  the  individual  historic  sites  and 
other  sites  of  interest  along  the  Frontier 
Military  Road  into  a  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  the  road  to  visitors: 

"(ii)  in  coordination  with  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  determine  the  feasibility  of 
designating  a  historic  route  on  existing  pub- 
lic roads  that  parallels  the  Frontier  Military 
Road:  and 

'•(iii)  recommend  an  appropriate  designa- 
tion for  the  route  and  appropriate  markers 
along  the  route  to  indicate  the  presence  and 
significance  of  the  route  and  of  the  historic 
sites  along  the  route. 

•'(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
study  shall  be  completed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

SEC.  4.  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  certain 
cattle  trails  and  overland  stage  trails 
for  study  for  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Trails  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

OLD  WEST  TRAILS  ACT  OF  1991:  CATTLE  DRIVE 
AND  OVERLAND  STAGE  TRAILS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  two  cosponsors,  I 
am  introducing  a  second  bill  today.  Old 
West  Trails  Act  of  1991:  Cattle  Drive 
and  Overland  Stage  Trails.  This  bill  di- 
rects the  National  Park  Service  to 
study  three  famous  cattle-drive  trails 
and  two-  historic  overland  routes  that 
are  integral  parts  of  our  Nation's  fron- 
tier history.  They  are  the  Chisholm, 
Ellsworth,  and  Western  cattle-drive 
trails  and  the  overland  trails  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  Valley,  particularly 
the  famous  route  of  the  Butterfield 
Overland  Dispatch. 

For  decades  these  cattle  trails  have 
been  the  subject  of  songs,  folklore, 
movies,  novels,  and  television  west- 
ems.  We  all  are  familiar  with  colorful 


accounts  of  cowboys  driving  their 
Texas  herds  north  to  the  railroad  ship- 
ping yards  in  Kansas.  Life  on  a  cattle 
drive  was  fraught  with  such  hazards  as 
stampedes,  rattlesnakes,  quicksand, 
cattle  rustlers,  and  turbulent  weather. 

However,  the  trails  of  the  Old  West 
should  be  remembered  for  more  than 
just  cowboys'  adventures.  The  massive 
movement  of  longhorn  cattle  along  the 
trails  stocked  ranches  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Great  Plains;  spurred  rail- 
road construction;  relieved  the  beef 
shortage  in  the  East;  sped  the  develop- 
ment of  refrigeration  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  meat;  and  gave  rise  to  meat- 
packing industries  in  Chicago.  Kansas 
City,  and  elsewhere.  In  short,  these 
trails  helped  create  interstate  com- 
merce on  the  frontier. 

Of  all  the  Old  West  cattle  trails,  none 
is  better  known  than  the  Chisholm 
Trail.  The  title  of  several  songs  and  a 
John  Wayne  movie,  the  Chisholm  Trail 
came  into  use  in  1867.  It  started  in 
Texas  and  ran  through  Indian  terri- 
tory, which  is  now  Oklahoma,  then 
into  the  notorious  cowtowns  in  Kansas. 
The  trail  first  terminated  at  the  rail- 
road shipping  yards  in  Abilene,  KS.  Be- 
fore becoming  famous  as  the  birthplace 
of  President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Abi- 
lene was  famous  as  the  "end  of  the 
trail."  Wild  Bill  Hickok  served  as  the 
town's  sheriff,  trying  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  trail-worn  cowboys  anxious  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  a  long,  hot, 
and  dangerous  trip.  As  railroad  con- 
struction continued,  the  Chisholm 
Trail  would  end  in  other,  more  south- 
ern Kansas  towns.  These  included  New- 
ton. Wichita,  and  eventually  Caldwell. 

The  Ellsworth  Trail  began  in  1873 
when  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  sur- 
veyed for  a  new  cattle  trail  to  shorten 
the  distance  cowboys  would  have  to 
drive  their  cattle  to  reach  a  railhead. 
This  trail  split  from  the  original  Chis- 
holm Trail  in  Oklahoma  and  went  west 
through  the  Kansas  towns  of  Kingman, 
Ellinwood,  and  Lyons  before  coming  to 
an  end  in  Ellsworth. 

The  Western  Trail,  or  Dodge  City 
Trail,  began  in  1875  when  the  trails  to 
the  East  became  blocked  by  farms  and 
Government  regulations.  The  railhead 
in  Dodge  City  gave  cattlemen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  either  terminate  their  drive 
and  ship  the  cattle  East  or  continue 
driving  their  cattle  on  to  new  ranches 
in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Regardless  of  the  choice,  few 
cowhands  would  forget  Dodge  City  and 
its  legendary  sheriffs.  Wyatt  Earp, 
"Bat"  Masterson,  and  "Doc"  Holliday. 

These  three  trails  are  a  significant 
part  of  our  frontier  heritage.  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  should  be  studied  and 
preserved. 

The  east-west  overland  trails  also 
were  key  transportation  routes  in  the 
19th  century.  The  Smoky  Hill  River 
Trail  was  made  famous  by  David 
Butterfield,  who  originally  settled  in 
Manhattan.  KS.  and  was  anxious  to  de- 
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velop  a  direct  freight  and  stage  trail 
between  the  Missouri  River  port  cities 
of  Atchison  and  Leavenworth.  KS.  and 
the  booming  city  of  Denver,  CO.  He  es- 
tablished the  Butterfield  Overland  Dis- 
patch Freight  and  Stage  Company  over 
a  588-mile  trail,  which  roughly  followed 
the  Smoky  Hill  River.  Commercial 
travel  on  the  Butterfield  Overland  Dis- 
patch trail  began  on  June  24,  1865, 
through  what  was  largely  unmapped 
buffalo  territory  broken  only  by  a  spo- 
radic cavalry  outpost. 

The  first  Butterfield  Overland  Dis- 
patch stage  left  Atchison  on  September 
11,  1865,  and  arrived  in  Denver  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  The  coach  was  a  bright  red 
Concord  pulled  by  four  horses — a  color 
and  design  now  synonymous  with  the 
Old  West.  The  experience  of  traveling 
the  Butterfield  Stage  was  made  popu- 
lar by  frontier  reporter  and  artist 
Theodore  R.  Davis.  Davis'  articles  and 
sketches  of  his  trip  on  the  Butterfield 
Stage  were  published  in  Harper's  Week- 
ly in  1867. 

To  service  the  stage  and  ox  teams, 
Butterfield  established  stage  stations 
along  the  trail  at  roughly  15-mile  in- 
tervals. The  stations  varied  from  sim- 
ple barns  for  a  change  of  animals  to 
complete  towns  that  offered  meals  and 
overnight  accommodations.  These  sta- 
tions and  frontier  towns  attracted 
some  of  the  most  famous  characters  of 
the  Old  West.  Although  many  of  the 
original  stations  carry  names  that  no 
longer  can  be  found  on  a  modern  map. 
many  railroad  construction  camps 
sprang  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  old  Butterfield  stations  along  the 
route  of  the  Kansas  Pacific — now  Union 
Pacific — railroad  that  followed  or  par- 
alleled the  Butterfield  Overland  Route. 

These  construction  camps  made  the 
transition  from  trail  communities  to 
railroad  settlements  and  now  are  towns 
and  cities  that  share  the  rich  heritage 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Butterfield 
Trail.  These  include  Junction  City, 
Chapman,  Abilene,  Solomon,  Salina, 
Brookville,  Carneiro,  Fort  Harker — 
Kanopolis— Ellsworth.  Black  Wolf, 
Dorrance,  Fossil  Creek — Russell — Hays, 
Antonino,  Ellis,  Ogallah,  WaKeeney. 
Collyer.  Gove.  Russell  Springs,  Wal- 
lace, and  Sharon  Springs.  The 
Butterfield  Overland  Dispatch  was  sold 
to  the  Wells  Fargo  Co.  in  1866.  Wells 
Fargo  operated  the  line  until  comple- 
tion of  passenger  railroad  service  to 
Denver  in  1870.  Today,  U.S.  Highway  40 
and  Interstate  70  follow  or  closely  par- 
allel the  Butterfield  Trail. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  understanding  of  the 
relics  of  our  frontier  past.  By  properly 
designating  these  historic  transpor- 
tation routes,  I  believe  we  can  more 
completely  integrate  the  individual 
stories  of  trappers,  traders.  Native 
Americans,  and  soldiers.  In  short,  we 
can  better  preserve  and  present  our  Old 
West  history. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Old  West 
Trails  Act  of  1991:  Cattle  Drive  and  Overland 
Stages  Trails." 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)(A)  The  historic  cattle  drive  and  over- 
land stage  trails  of  the  Old  West  signifi- 
cantly contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
American  Frontier,  including  the  facilita- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  frontier  communities; 

(B)  These  trails  and  their  colorful,  as  well 
as  turbulent,  histories  have  been  made  fa- 
mous by  songs,  folklore,  stories,  movies,  and 
long-standing  television  shows  giving  them 
national  as  well  as  international  recogni- 
tion; 

(C)  Many  interstate  highways  follow  or 
parallel  these  historic  Old  West  trails; 

(2)  The  designation  of  these  famous  Old 
West  trails  will  appropriately  recognize  their 
rich  contributions  to  our  frontier  past;  and 

(3)  Development  of  a  designated  route  on 
public  roads  near  the  trails  will  permit 
American  motorists  better  access  and  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  their  fron- 
tier heritage. 

SEC.  3.  DESIGNATION  OF  TRAIL  FOR  STUDY. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1244(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(34)(A)(i)  The  Chisholm  Cattle  Drive 
Trail,  beginning  in  Texas  and  running 
through  Oklahoma  and  ending,  respectively, 
in  Abilene.  Newton.  Wichita,  and  Caldwell. 
Kansas; 

(ii)  The  Ellsworth  Cattle  Drive  Trail,  be- 
ginning in  Texas  and  running  through  Okla- 
homa; Kingman,  Kansas;  Ellingwood,  Kan- 
sas; and  ending  in  Ellsworth,  Kansas; 

(iii)  The  Dodge  City  or  Western  Cattle 
Drive  Trail,  beginning  in  Texas  and  running 
through  Oklahoma;  Dodge  City.  Kansas;  and 
ending  in  Nebraska; 

(iv)  The  Smoky  Hill/David  Butterfield 
Overland  Dispatch  Stage  Trail  beginning  in 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  and  end- 
ing in  Denver,  Colorado; 

"(B)  In  conducting  the  study  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  Make  recommendations  for  the  inte- 
gration of  the  individual  historic  sites,  and 
other  sites  of  interest  along  the  respective 
Old  West  trails  into  a  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  the  trail  to  visitors; 

"(ii)  In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  determine  the  feasibility  of 
designating  an  historic  route  on  existing 
public  roads  that  parallel  the  respective  Old 
West  trails;  and 

"(iii)  Recommend  an  appropriate  desigma- 
tion  for  the  Old  West  trails  and  appropriate 
markers  along  the  public  routes  to  indicate 
the  presence  and  significance  of  the  trails 
and  of  the  historic  sites  along  the  trails. 

"(iv)  Consider  feasibility  of  establishing 
collective  tours  which  may  encompass  com- 
mon themes  and  link  appropriate  sites;  and 

"(V)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the 
study  shall  be  completed  and  submitted  to 


Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

SECTION  4.  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  allow  certain  in- 
sured depository  institutions  to  forgo 
their  insured  status  and  engage  in  a 
broad  range  of  restricted  financial 
service  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSrr  INSURAN'CE  OPTION  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future  will  con- 
sider legislation  to  revise  substantially 
the  way  in  which  financial  service  pro- 
viders are  regulated.  Among  other 
things,  we  will  focus  on  whether  bank- 
ing should  be  mixed  with  commerce 
and  other  financial  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  problem 
mixing  banking  and  commerce.  Indeed, 
there  are  numerous  examples  within 
the  financial  service  industry  where 
this  has  already  occurred.  However.  I 
am  concerned  about  mixing  commerce 
and  diversified  financial  services  with 
Federal  deposit  insurance. 

This  is  what  makes  this  issue  so  dif- 
ficult. For  too  long  we  have  approached 
it  from  the  wrong  perspective.  Rather 
than  asking  whether  banking  and  com- 
merce should  be  separated,  we  should 
be  asking  whether  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance should  be  separated  from  di- 
versified banking. 

We  need  to  move  toward  a  two-tier 
banking  system  of  insured  traditional 
banks  and  uninsured  diversified  banks. 
Most  banks  today  want  to  stay  in  the 
business  of  making  traditional  loans 
funded  through  federally  insured  retail 
deposits.  In  short,  most  banks  want  to 
stay  within  the  Federal  deposit  safety 
net  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  prod- 
uct and  service  restrictions  that  go 
with  it. 

However.  I  believe  there  are  a  small 
number  of  very  large  banks  which 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
forgo  Federal  deposit  insurance  in 
order  to  diversify  into  restricted  finan- 
cial products  and  services.  If  such 
banks  are  indeed  willing  to  give  up 
Federal  deposit  insurance,  then  they 
should  be  able  to  diversify  into  re- 
stricted products  and  services. 

Such  a  two-tier  structure  should  be 
elective.  Since  at  this  time  most  de- 
positors expect  and  demand  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  protection,  only  a 
small  number  of  so-called  wholesale 
banks  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
such  an  election.  Such  wholesale  banks 
typically  are  those  large  institutions 
which  serve  as  bankers'  banks.  They 
characteristically  have  few  retail 
mom-and-pop  depositors.  Instead,  they 
raise  their  funds  through  sophisticated 
foreign  and  institutional  depositors.  As 
such,  these  wholesale  banks  do  not  be- 
lieve Federal  deposit  insurance  is  an 
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The  banks  which  are  most  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  option  have 
the  greatest  concentration  of  foreign 
deposits.  Therefore,  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  FDIC's  bank  insurance  fund  [BIF] 
would  be  minimal,  while  a  large  im- 
plicit liability  would  be  eliminated. 

The  proposal,  likewise,  addresses  the 
too-big-to-fail  issue  by  eliminating  any 
temptation  regulators  may  have  to  use 
BIF  assets  if  a  large  uninsured  bank 
fails.  Being  outside  the  FDIC  safety 
net.  BIF  funds  could  not  be  used  to  pay 
off  any  depositors  or  creditors  of  the 
uninsured  bank.  Uninsured  banks 
would  continue  to  enjoy  Federal  Re- 
serve membership  and.  thus,  could  look 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  meet  short- 
term  liquidity  needs.  Such  liquidity, 
however,  would  not  prevent  failure  in 
the  event  of  insolvency.  Action  to  keep 
an  insolvent  uninsured  bank  from  fail- 
ing would,  like  any  other  corporate  or 
uninsured  financial  entity,  require  a 
congressional  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  banking  reform  is  a 
pressing  issue.  I  look  forward  to  this 
proposal  being  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  as  we  move  forward  on  this 
matter.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau 
of  Land   Management   Foundation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MA.NAGEMENT  FOUNDATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Foundation.  This  foundation  would  en- 
courage, accept,  and  administer  private 
gifts  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

Other  agencies  such  as  the  USDA 
Forest  Service.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
have  foundations  established  by  law 
that  allow  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  donate  money  and  resources 
directly  to  the  agency.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  deserves  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  to  assist  a 
hard-working,  land  management  agen- 
cy in  accomplishing  its  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1117 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "•Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Foundation  Act". 

SEC.    2.    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    PURPOSES    OF 
FOUNDATION. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Foundation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation") 


as  a  charitable  and  nonprofit  corporation 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  to — 

(1)  encourage,  accept,  and  administer  pri- 
vate gifts  of  money  and  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  benefit  of.  or  in  connection 
with,  the  activities  and  services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  of  the  Department 
of  Interior; 

(2)  undertake  and  conduct  activities  that 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management; 

(3)  undertake,  conduct,  and  encourage  edu- 
cational, technical,  and  other  assistance,  and 
other  activities  that  support  the  programs, 
functions,  and  activities  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  and 

(4)  promote  cooperation  among  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  private  sector,  and 
other  governmental  and  educational  agen- 
cies and  Institutions. 

SEC.  3.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP.— The 

Foundation  shall  have  a  governing  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  Di- 
rectors, each  of  whom  shall  be  a  United 
States  citizen.  At  all  times,  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  knowledge- 
able regarding  natural  or  cultural  resource 
management,  law.  or  research.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  members  of  the  Board  shall  rep- 
resent diverse  points  of  view  relating  to  pub- 
lic land  management  and  natural  and  cul- 
tural resource  issues.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  nonvoting  member  of  the  Board.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  Board  shall  not  constitute 
employment  by,  or  the  holding  of  an  office 
of.  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any 
Federal  law. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms.— Within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  appoint 
the  Directors  of  the  Board.  Directors  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  six  years;  except  that 
the  Secretary,  in  making  the  initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board,  shall  appoint  one-third 
each  of  the  Directors  to  terms  of  two.  four, 
and  six  years  respectively.  A  vacancy  on  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  within  sixty  days  of 
such  vacancy  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  No  individ- 
ual may  serve  more  than  twelve  consecutive 
years  as  a  Director. 

(c)  Chair.man.— The  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  its  members.  A 
chairman  shall  serve  for  a  two-year  term, 
and  may  be  re-elected  to  the  post  during  his 
or  her  tenure  as  a  Director. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  current 
voting  membership  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  at  least  once  a  year.  If 
a  Director  misses  three  consecutive  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings,  that  individual 
may  be  removed  from  the  Board  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  that  va- 
cancy filled  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Reimbursement  of  Expenses.— Voting 
members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
pay,  but  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  for  the  Foundation.  Such  re- 
imbursement may  not  exceed  such  amount 
as  would  be  authorized  under  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the  payment 
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of  expenses  and  allowances  for  Individuals 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(g)  General  Powers.— The  Board  may 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Foundation 
by  appointing  officers  and  employees,  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  and  bylaws  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  undertaking  other 
such  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  func- 
tion and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  Officers  and  Employees.— (1)  Officers 
and  employees  may  not  be  appointed  until 
the  Foundation  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
for  their  services.  No  individual  so  apjwinted 
may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  Federal  employees. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  chief  execu- 
tive officer  who  shall  serve  at  the  direction 
of  the  Board  and  who  shall  have  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  and  experience  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  natural  and  cultural  re- 
source conservation,  land  management,  law, 
or  research. 
SEC.  4.  CORPORATE  POWERS  AND  OBUGATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Foundation— 

(1)  shall  have  perpetual  succession; 

(2)  may  conduct  business  throughout  the 
several  States,  territories,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
commensurate  with  and  in  support  of  inter- 
national activities  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  pursuant  to  other 
laws: 

(3)  shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area;  and 

(4)  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  designated 
agent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  authorized 
to  accept  service  of  process  for  the  Founda- 
tion. 

(b)  NOTICE  AND  Service  of  Process.— The 
serving  of  notice  to,  or  service  of  process 
upon,  the  agent  required  under  this  para- 
graph, or  mailed  to  the  business  address  of 
such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  as  service  upon 
or  notice  to  the  Foundation. 

(c)  Seal.— The  Foundation  shall  have  an 
official  seal  selected  by  the  Board  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(d)  Powers.— To  carry  out  its  purjwses 
under  section  2,  the  Foundation  shall  have, 
in  addition  to  powers  otherwise  authorized 
under  this  Act,  the  usual  powers  of  a  cor- 
poration in  the  District  of  Columbia,  includ- 
ing the  power  to — 

(1)  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer 
and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  either 
absolutely  or  in  trust,  or  real  or  personal 
property  or  any  income  therefrom  or  other 
interest  therein; 

(2)  acquire  by  donation,  gift,  devise,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein; 

(3)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  instru- 
ment of  transfer,  sell,  donate,  lease,  invest, 
reinvest,  retain,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
property  or  income  therefrom; 

(4)  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  debt  instruments: 

(5)  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and  de- 
fend itself  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction (except  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence): 

(6)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  public  agencies,  private  organi- 
zations, and  persons  and  to  make  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  thereof: 

(7)  lease  space  for  the  conduct  of  its  activi- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere: 
and 


(8)  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and  prop- 
er to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

(d)  Property.- (1)  The  Foundation  may  ac- 
quire, hold  and  dispose  of  lands,  waters,  or 
other  interests  in  real  property  by  donation, 
gift,  devise,  purchase,  or  exchange.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty shall  include  mineral  and  water  rights, 
rights  of  way,  and  easements  appurtenant  or 
in  gross.  A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Foundation  even  though  it  is 
encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  bene- 
ficial interests  of  private  persons  if  any  cur- 
rent or  future  interest  therein  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Foundation. 

(2)  The  Foundation  and  any  income  or 
property  received  or  owned  by  it,  and  all 
transactions  relating  to  such  income  or 
property,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation  with  respect  there- 
to. 

(3)  Contributions,  gifts,  and  other  transfers 
made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions,  gifts,  or 
transfers  to  an  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)(31  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.   5.   ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES   AND   SUP- 
PORT. 

(a)  Startup  Funds.— For  purposes  of  as- 
sisting the  Foundation  in  establishing  an  of- 
fice and  meeting  initial  administrative  and 
other  startup  expenses,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  Foundation  S500.CXX). 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
10(a).  per  year  for  the  two  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Matching  Funds.— In  addition  to  the 
startup  funds  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  provide  matching 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Foundation  as  authorized  by  section 
10  of  this  Act  including  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses under  section  3,  not  to  exceed  then 
current  Federal  Government  per  diem  rates. 

(c)  Administrative  Expenses.— At  any 
time,  the  Secretary  may  provide  the  Founda- 
tion use  of  Department  of  Interior  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment,  with  partial  or  no 
reimbursement,  with  such  limitations  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  establish. 

SEC.  6.  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  Secretary  may  accept,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules 
and  regulations,  any  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Foundation  as  a  vol- 
unteer. 
SEC.  7.  AUDITS  AND  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Audits. — For  purposes  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  audit  of  accounts  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal  law." 
approved  August  30.  1964  (36  U.S.C.  UOl 
through  1103;  Public  Law  88-504)  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  private  corporation 
established  under  Federal  law. 

(b)  Annual  Reports.— The  Foundation 
shall,  transmit  each  year  to  Congress  a  re- 
port of  its  proceedings  and  activities  of  the 
previous  year,  including  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  its  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
investments. 

SEC.  8.  UNITED  STATES  RELEASE  FROM  LIABIL- 
ITY. 

The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  debts,  defaults,  acts  or  omissions  of  the 
Foundation  nor  shall  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  extend  to  any  obliga- 
tions of  the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  is 
not  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 


SEC.  9.  AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL. 

The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time. 

SEC.  10.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Start-Up  Funds.— For  the  purposes  of 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  SI  .000.000. 

(b)  Matching  Funds.— For  the  purposes  of 
section  5(b)  of  this  Act.  during  the  five-year 
period  following  enactment  of  this  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  SI  .000.000 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Foundation  to  match, 
on  a  one-for-one  basis,  private  contributions 
made  to  the  Foundation.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  1118.  A  bill  to  authorize  highway 
projects  capable  of  achieving  a  reduc- 
tion in  single  occupancy  vehicle  miles 
traveled  and  volatile  organic  emis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

HOV  FACILrri'  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  HOV  Facility 
Improvement  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  a  new  high-occupancy 
vehicle  [HOV]  program  for  those  major 
metropolitan  areas  which  have  failed 
to  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards.  I  will  work 
with  Senator  Burdick  and  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  to  incorporate  this  bill  into 
the  surface  transportation  act,  which 
will  be  reauthorized  this  year. 

My  bill  is  not  just  a  transportation 
bill,  it's  an  environmental  bill.  The 
program  proposed  by  the  HOV  Facility 
Improvement  Act  is  designed  to  im- 
prove air  quality.  Its  also  structured  to 
decongest  commuter  highways  as  well 
as  to  reduce  our  national  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  by  encouraging  more  en- 
ergy efficient  transportation  habits. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
transportation  proposal  shortchanges 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  would  seri- 
ously underfund  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation and  other  infrastructure  project 
that  are  vital  to  our  international 
competitiveness  and  our  economic  well 
being.  To  this  end,  I  will  work  with  my 
colleagues  to  increase  funding  for  the 
highway  trust  fund  over  the  $16.5  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. 

Even  if  we  get  that  increase.  Con- 
gress must  develop  a  Federal  transpor- 
tation program  that  most  wisely  and 
economically  addresses  our  transpor- 
tation needs.  That  program  must  also 
plan  for  the  future  and  deal  with  press- 
ing environmental  concerns.  Highway 
construction  for  single  occupancy  vehi- 
cles may  have  contributed  to  economic 
growth  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  but  it 
will  aggravate  problems  of  cost  and 
conservation  that  plague  us  now  and 
that  will  worsen  in  the  next  century. 
For  this  reason,  my  bill,  by  planning 
for  an  expanded  and  more  extensive 
HOV  program,  will  help  create  better 
transportation  systems  that  are  both 
more  economical  and  more  environ- 
mentally sound. 
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would  be  eligible  for  funding — and  any 
future  preferential  match — when 
packaged  as  a  projector  system  with 
lane  construction.  The  lanes  would 
have  to  be  wide  enough  for  buses,  be- 
cause they  are  the  original  high  occu- 
pant vehicles. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration would  issue  within  6 
months  minimum  design  guidelines  for 
HOV  facilities,  including  a  standard 
lane  width  to  accommodate  all  sizes  of 
automobiles,  vans,  transit  vehicles, 
and  intercity  buses.  The  intent  of  these 
provisions  is  to  encourage  State  DOT'S 
and  transit  agencies  to  fund  jointly 
and  work  together  on  HOV  projects, 
maximizing  the  benefits  and  availabil- 
ity of  these  facilities  for  transit  riders 
as  well  as  car  pool  and  vanpool  users. 

Mr.  President,  HOV  facilities  have 
demonstrated  the  capability  to  greatly 
improve  the  capacity  of  highway  sys- 
tems in  congested  urban  areas,  often 
within  existing  rights-of-way.  When 
connected  with  a  transit  terminal  or 
park  and  ride  lot,  they  encourage  large 
numbers  of  people  to  use  the  bus,  and 
other  shared  ride  means  to  get  to  work. 
HOV  facilities  discourage  the  use  of 
single  passenger  automobiles  and  re- 
duce mobile  source  air  emissions. 

My  bill  promotes  the  advantages  of 
HOV  facilities  by  expanding  their  role 
and  eligibility  in  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  and 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  IN  LAW. 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  ais  the  "HOV  Fa- 
cility Improvement  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  as  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of  a  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  more  than  one-half  of  the  United  States 
population  now  resides  in  urban  areas  over 
1.000,000  population; 

(2)  this  level  of  growth  and  density  can  im- 
pact in  a  negative  way  levels  of  traffic  con- 
gestion and  air  quality; 

(3)  the  use  of  the  single  occu[)ant  auto- 
mobile during  rush  hour  is  a  principle  con- 
tributor to  such  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion; 

(4)  Federal  surface  transportation  funding 
in  large  urban  areas  should  encourage  high- 
way projects  for  the  exclusive  use  of  multi- 
occupant  automobiles  and  buses  during  rush 
hour;  and 

(5)  high  occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  facilities 
are  a  cost-effective  method  of  reducing  sin- 
gle occupant  vehicle  miles  traveled  and  mo- 
bile source  emissions  in  large  urban  areas. 


SEC.  3.  DEFINrnON. 

Section  101  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  paragraph  defining  the  term  "forest 
highway"  the  following  new  undesignated 
paragraph: 

"The  term  'high  occupancy  vehicle  facil- 
ity' means  any  existing  or  new  freeway  lane 
which  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  usage  by 
automobiles,  vans,  public  and  private  transit 
vehicles,  including  intercity  buses  with  mul- 
tiple occupants  during  peak  rush  hour  peri- 
ods, connecting  ramps,  interchanges,  and 
parking  lots  and  loading  areas,  and  motorist 
and  passenger  information  programs.". 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In   General.— Chapter   1    of  title   23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  159.  Projects  for  the  reduction  of  single  oc- 
cupant vehicle  miles  traveled  and  mobile 
source  emissions 

"The  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  may  approve  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  from  funds  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)(7)  of  this  title  projects  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  capability  of 
achieving  a  reduction  in  single  occupant  ve- 
hicle miles  and  a  reduction  in  the  mobile 
source  emissions,  including  projects  for  the 
construction  of  high  occupancy  vehicle  fa- 
cilities.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"159.  Projects  for  the  reduction  of  single  oc- 
cupant vehicle  miles  traveled 
and  mobile  source  emissions.". 

SEC.  5.  APPORTIONMENT. 

Section  104(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  For  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions (MPOs)  projects  determined,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  local  transit  operator  and 
the  States  highway  department,  by  MPOs  re- 
sponsible for  a  population  in  urban  areas  of 
more  than  one  million  inhabitants  and  which 
are  in  nonattainment  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  107(d)(4)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  for  ei- 
ther ozone  or  carbon  monoxide:  "One-third 
in  the  ratio  which  the  population  of  an  eligi- 
ble urbanized  area  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  eligible  urbanized  areas  in  a  fis- 
cal year.  One-third  based  on  a  State's  sever- 
ity of  air  quality  nonattainment,  as  deter- 
mined on  an  index  where  extreme  severity  is 
designated  as  one  and  marginal  severity  is 
designated  as  five.  One-third  based  on  a 
State's  number  of  freeway  lanes  and  miles 
dedicated  to  the  usage  of  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle lanes  during  peak  rush  hours.". 
SEC.  6.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

Section  120  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  The  Federal  share  payable  for  the 
costs  of  the  projects  described  in  section 
104(b)(7)  shall  not  exceed  80  percent.". 

SEC.  7  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRL\TIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account)  11,000,000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  year  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996  to  carry  out  section  159  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act. 

(b)  AVAlLABiLiTi'  OF  FUNDS.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Obligation  Limftation.— 
Funds  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limita- 
tion. 
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SEC.  8  HOV  PROJECT  GUIDEUNE8. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  shall  issue  minimum  design 
criteria  for  high  occupancy  vehicle  facilities 
which  specifies  a  standard  lane  width  to  ac- 
commodate automobiles  and  transit  vehi- 
cles. Including  intercity  buses.  The  guide- 
lines would  also  require  that  new  high  occu- 
pancy vehicles  facilities  contain  ramps  and 
interchanges,  or  the  capability  for  such,  for 
connection  with  existing  or  planned  transit 
commuter  parking  and  loading  areas.  When 
part  of  a  high  occupancy  vehicle  facility 
project,  as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  ramps,  interchanges, 
and  parking  and  loading  areas  would  also 
qualify  for  any  preferential  match  accorded 
high  occupancy  vehicle  facilities  in  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 
SEC.  9.  SHARED  RIDE  PROJECTS. 

Section  146(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "carpools  and  vanpools. 
(As  used  hereafter  in  this  section,  the  term 
'carpoor  includes  a  vanpool.)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shared  rides.";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "carpooling"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shared  ride": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "carpool"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "share  ride":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "carpools"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shared  rides".* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  part  F  of  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
regarding  the  computation  of  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  to  exclude 
the  portion  of  the  current  market 
value  of  a  family's  principal  place  of 
residence  or  farm  on  which  the  family 
resides  which  exceeds  twice  the  fami- 
ly's total  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HOMEOWNERS  HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Homeowners 
Higher  Education  Student  Assistance 
Relief  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  will 
make  it  possible  for  lower  and  middle- 
income  homeowner  families  to  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  defray 
the  cost  of  higher  education  for  their 
children  by  placing  a  cap  on  the  net 
worth  of  a  family  residence  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  a  family's  need  for 
Federal  student  financial  assistance. 
As  the  Congress  reauthorizes  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965,  I  will  work  to 
include  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
reinstate  fairness  into  the  system  of 
providing  Federal  student  assistance 
for  higher  education. 

Millions  of  American  parents  are  now 
sitting  down  with  higher  education  fi- 
nancial aid  forms  and  calculating  how 
they  can  pay  for  their  children's  col- 
lege education.  The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  was  intended  to  assist  lower 
and  middle-income  families  fulfill  the 
American  dream  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  But  unfortunately,  as 
families — particularly  middle-income 
families — complete  financial  aid  forms, 
they  are  discovering  that  they  are  in- 
eligible for  Federal  student  aid. 


During  the  last  decade,  my  State  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  other  areas  of 
the  country,  experienced  a  dramatic 
housing  price  boom.  Family  incomes, 
however,  did  not  undergo  the  same  sig- 
nificant increase.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  family  which  purchased  a  home 
15  years  ago  for  $60,(X)0  that  is  now  val- 
ued at  $250,000  due  to  an  escalated 
housing  market.  As  a  result,  many 
middle-  and  lower  income  families  who 
bought  a  home  20  years  ago  could  not 
afford  to  buy  that  same  house  today. 

Nevertheless,  the  current  law  treats 
home  value  as  a  predictor  of  a  family's 
ability  to  pay  for  college.  Families  are 
not  considered  eligible  for  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  because  the 
law  expects  them  to  either  sell  the 
home  or  take  out  a  second  mortgage. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  reasonable  or  fair 
option  for  many  middle-income  fami- 
lies. They  cannot  afford  a  new  home  in 
the  same  area  nor  are  they  able  to 
qualify,  because  of  income,  for  a  second 
mortgage.  For  these  families,  home  eq- 
uity is  just  paper  wealth. 

As  a  result,  many  families  will  face 
the  hard  choice  not  of  which  college 
their  children  will  attend,  but  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  attend  college  in 
the  first  place. 

My  bill  addresses  this  critical  prob- 
lem by  adjusting  the  need  analysis  that 
middle-  and  lower  income  homeowner 
families  whose  home  equity  has  out- 
stripped family  income.  This  proposal 
by  putting  a  cap  on  home  value — no 
more  than  two  times  the  family's  in- 
come— will  protect  families  whose 
home  values  have  significantly  ex- 
ceeded their  incomes. 

This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for 
lower  and  middle-income  homeowner 
families  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. It  will  assist  families  whose  home 
value  is  not  reflective  of  family  in- 
come. As  a  result,  it  will  bring  fairness 
into  the  calculation  of  eligibility  for 
Federal  student  loan  assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation, 
which  will  return  fairness  to  middle-in- 
come families  who  face  the  ever-rising 
costs  of  college. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homeowners 
Higher  Education  Student  Assistance  Relief 
Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  DEPENDENT 
STUDENTS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  475(dH2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
108700(d)(2)(B))  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  all    beginning   with    "except"    through 


"Act)"  and  inserting  "except  that  such  net 
value  shall  not  include  that  pwrtion  of  cur- 
rent market  value  of  a  family's  principal 
place  of  residence  or  a  farm  on  which  the 
family  resides  which  exceeds  twice  the  fami- 
ly's total  income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)". 

Section  475(h)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  108700(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  beginning  with  "except"  through 
"zero."  and  inserting  "except  that  such  net 
value  shall  not  include  that  portion  of  cur- 
rent market  value  of  a  family's  principal 
place  of  residence  or  a  farm  on  which  the 
family  resides  which  exceeds  twice  the  fami- 
ly's total  income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)". 

SEC.  3.  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  INDEPEND- 
ENT STUDENTS  WITHOUT  DEPEND- 
ENTS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  476(c)(2)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087pp(c)(2)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  beginning  with  "except"  through 
"Act)"  and  inserting  "except  that  such  net 
value  shall  not  include  that  portion  of  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  principal  place  of 
residence  or  a  farm  on  which  the  family  re- 
sides which  exceeds  twice  the  family's  total 
income  as  defined  in  section  480(a)". 

SEC.  4.  FAMILY  CONTRmUTION  FOB  INDEPEND- 
ENT STUDENTS  WITH  DEPENDENTS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  477(c)(2)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087qq(c)(2)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  beginning  with  "except"  through 
"Act)"  and  inserting  "except  that  such  net 
value  shall  not  include  that  portion  of  cur- 
rent market  value  of  a  family's  principal 
place  of  residence  or  a  farm  on  which  the 
family  resides  which  exceeds  twice  the  fami- 
ly's total  Income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)".* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  examine  whether 
having  a  respiratory  care  practitioner 
available  to  provide  assistance  in  a 
home  setting  would  reduce  the  overall 
costs  under  Medicare  of  providing  care 
to  pulmonary  disease  patients  by  de- 
creasing hospitalization  rates  for  such 
patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DEMONSTRATION  FOR  HOME  RESPIRATORY  CARE 
SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill,  S.  1120. 
the  Medicare  Home  Respiratory  Care 
Act  of  1991.  that  will  take  a  first  step 
toward  recognizing  the  important  role 
of  respiratory  therapy  in  the  care  of 
our  Nation's  elderly.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  would  undertake  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  allow  respiratory  pa- 
tients to  receive  care  at  home.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  to  individuals  of 
being  able  to  remain  at  home,  this 
demonstration  may  eventually  reduce 
costs  to  the  Medicare  Program. 

In  late  1988,  a  national  conference, 
called  Problems  Associated  with  the 
Introduction  of  Respiratory  Care 
Equipment  in  the  Home,  was  convened 
to  discuss  the  problems  faced  by  oxy- 
gen dependent,  ventilator-dependent, 
and  other  respiratory  care  patient^. 
Over  40  national  organizations  rep- 
resenting all  aspects  of  home  health 
care,  including  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, participated  in  discussions.  One 
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We  have  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  a 
number  of  important  goals  with  this 
project.  We  can  enable  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients to  receive  better  care  while  stay- 
ing at  home,  and  provide  the  data  need- 
ed to  support  a  change  in  the  Medicare 
Program  to  improve  the  potential  qual- 
ity of  life  for  millions  of  people,  and 
save  money  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  MEDICARE  IN  HOME  RESPIRATORY 
CARE  PRACTITIONER  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

(a)  In  GEx\eral.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  examining  whether— 

(A)  providing  for  the  services  of  res- 
piratory care  practitioners  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "RCPs")  in  home  settings  will 
improve  the  quality  of  care  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients using  respiratory  home  care  equip- 
ment; and 

(B)  utilizing  the  skills  of  RCPs  to  monitor, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  appropriate  thera- 
pies will  reduce  the  costs  under  Parts  A  and 
B  of  Medicare  for  treating  Medicare  patients 
who  use  respiratory  home  care  equipment. 

(2)  The  demonstration  project  shall  provide 
for  the  comparison  of  total  Medicare  Part  A 
and  Part  B  costs  for  respiratory  care  services 
for  patients  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project  to  total  costs  for  respiratory 
care  services  under  such  part  for  patients  in 
a  selected  study  group. 

(b)  Data  Collection  and  Dissemination.— 
The  Secretary  shall  collect  and  disseminate 
such  information  on  medicare  patients  re- 
ceiving respiratory  care  services  as  is  nec- 
essary to  allow  the  demonstration  project  to 
provide  for  a  clinical  and  economical  com- 
parison of  providing  for  RCPs  in  the  home 
and  the  effects  of  providing  such  services 
on— 

(1)  hospital  length  of  stay; 

(2)  hospital  admissions: 

(3)  hospital  readmissions;  and 

(4)  medicare  beneficiary  utilization  of  Part 
B  benefits  (including  home  medical  equip- 
ment and  oxygen). 

(c)  Scope  of  Demonstration.  —The  dem- 
onstration project  shall  be  conducted  in 
three  separate  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration regions  with  the  regions  se- 
lected according  to  1  having  a  higher  than 
average,  1  an  average,  and  1  a  lower  than  av- 
erage home  medical  equipment  per  medicare 
beneficiary  expenditure  level. 

(d)  Qualifying  Care  Providers  and  Enti- 
ties.—(D  For  purposes  of  the  demonstration 
project  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  respiratory 
care  practitioner  an  individual  mustr— 

(A)  possess  a  Certified  Respiratory  Ther- 
apy Technician  or  Registered  Respiratory 
Therapist  credential  from  the  National 
Board  for  Respiratory  Care;  or 

(B)  be  a  respiratory  care  practitioner  li- 
censed by  the  State  in  which  such  practi- 
tioner will  be  providing  services;  and 

(C)  be  employed  by  a  Medicare  provider  of 
services  which  is  accredited  as  a  hospital  or 
a  home  medical  equipment  supplier  which 
has  been  accredited  as  a  clinical  respiratory 
services  provider  by  the  Joint  Commission 


on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organiza- 
tions and  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  In  order  to  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  provided  for  under  this 
section,  a  hospital  or  other  provider  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  which  provides— 

(A)  that  a  respiratory  care  practitioner 
employed  by  the  provider  and  providing  serv- 
ices in  the  home  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  with  all  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  which  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  the  care  and  evaluation  of  the  patient. 

(B)  the  identity  of  the  medical  director  of 
the  respiratory  care  component  of  the  pro- 
vider and  the  credentials  of  such  director; 
and 

(C)  that  the  participating  hospitals  have 
no  financial  interest  in  any  home  medical 
equipment  provider  or  entity. 

(e)  LiMrrATioNS  on  Reimbursement  and 
Study  Populations.— (D  The  number  of 
home  visits  permitted  by  RCPs  under  the 
project  shall  not  exceed  a  level  that  results 
in  direct  costs  greater  than  $750  per  patient 
per  year.  Payments  for  the  services  of  RCPs 
provided  under  the  project  shall  be  made  to 
providers  of  services  employing  such  RCPs. 

(2)  No  more  than  1,500  beneficiaries  who 
are  eligible  for  respiratory  care  services 
under  Medicare  shall  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  provided  for  under  this 
section. 

(3)  The  1,500  beneficiaries  participating  In 
the  study  shall  be  divided  as  follows:  500  will 
receive  respiratory  services  from  hospital 
based  RCP's;  5(X)  will  receive  such  services 
from  RCP's  employed  by  the  JCAHO  accred- 
ited clinical  respiratory  services  provider: 
and  500  will  act  as  a  control  group  and  re- 
ceive no  additional  respiratory  care  services 
other  than  what  is  currently  provided. 

(f)  Duration  of  Project.— The  demonstra- 
tion project  conducted  in  the  3  regions  se- 
lected shall  be  conducted  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

(g)  Study  and  Report.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  an  interim  report,  summarizing 
the  findings  of  the  project  (including  medi- 
care costs  for  both  respiratory  care  practi- 
tioner services  and  home  medical  equipment 
costs  and  comparison  of  costs  associated 
with  each  control  group  and  matched  pa- 
tients by  regions),  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  within  6  months  after 
the  close  of  each  project  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  final  report  summarizing  and 
analyzing  the  findings  of  the  project  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  no  later 
than  12  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
final  year  of  the  project. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  demonstration 
project  provided  for  under  this  section  shall 
commence  on  January  1,  1992. 

(i)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purposes  of  making  payments  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  $830,000  for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 
and  1994.» 


By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Kasten,    Mr.    LUGAR,    Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.    BOREN,    Mr.    NICKLES,    Mr. 
ROBB,  and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
construction  of  highways,  for  highway 
safety    programs,    for    mass    transpor- 
tation  programs,   and   for   other   pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

FEDERAL  AID  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Federal  Aid 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1991  or 
as  it  is  commonly  referred  to — the 
"FAST"  bill. 

I  am  pleaded  to  have  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  Senators  Kasten,  Lugar, 
Mack,  Coats,  Sanford,  Boren,  Nick- 
LES,  ROBB,  and  Kohl. 

The  basics  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  have  been  worked  on 
for  some  time  by  transportation  ex- 
perts and  office  holders  from  many 
States.  Senators  joining  me  have 
worked  closely  with  our  individual 
State  departments  of  transportation 
with  the  goal  of  bringing  equity  into 
the  apportionment  of  Federal  highway 
trust  funds. 

The  Senate  this  year  must  pass  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  our  Nation's  sur- 
face transportation  programs. 

With  the  near  completion  of  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  successful  public 
works  projects,  the  Interstate  System, 
this  legislation  will  serve  as  the  frame- 
work for  transportation  initiatives  and 
infrastructure  improvements  into  the 
2l8t  century. 

This  legislation  will  define  a  new  vi- 
sion for  the  coming  generation  of  sur- 
face transportation — a  vision  that 
must  meet  the  evolving  mobility  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  century. 

We  concur  with  several  principles  in- 
corporated in  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  which: 

First,  reduce  the  Federal  share  per 
project; 

Second,  expand  research  and  develop- 
ment opportunities; 

Third,  increase  the  possibilities  for 
private  sector  initiatives  and  invest- 
ments; and 

Fourth,  include  provisions  which  par- 
allel and  support  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  laud  these  objectives  and  believe 
they  are  essential  proposals  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  highway 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  other  provisions,  we 
offer  a  different  approach  which 
achieves  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  trust  fund  moneys. 

Our  proposal: 

First,  retains  a  greater  degree  of 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  States  using  the  concept 
of  a  national  highway  system; 

Second,  increases  the  flexibility 
given  to  the  States  to  direct  their 
share  of  trust  funds  to  their  most  ur- 
gent needs — be  they  rural,  urban, 
bridge  or  interstate  improvements; 

Third,  achieves  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  the  several  States  of 
trust  fund  apportionments.  We  propose 
an  apportionment  which  is  more  di- 
rectly correlated  between  the  total 
amount    annually    collected    from    a 


State's  users  and  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  that  State. 

In  a  few  words  we  ask  that  fairness 
be  the  guiding  principle  which  shapes 
the  Senate's  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  100- 
percent  return  to  States  based  on  their 
gas  tax  contributions  to  the  trust  fund. 

We  recognize  that  there  will  always 
be  States  contributing  more  into  the 
trust  fund  than  they  receive  back  in 
apportionments. 

We  accept  this  fact. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
however,  recognizes  the  inequities  and 
corrects  the  imbalance  in  the  present 
law,  a  formula  which  is  basically  con- 
tinued in  S.  966,  used  to  determine  each 
State's  share  of  the  trust  fund. 

We  propose  a  fairer  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  paid  into  the  trust 
fund  and  the  amount  returned  to  the 
States. 

How  do  we  achieve  this?  Our  option 
is  to  devise  an  apportionment  baised  on 
lane  miles  and  vehicle  miles  traveled 
in  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  diesel 
fuel  consumption. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  a  minimum 
allocation  of  90  percent,  versus  the  cur- 
rent 85  percent,  to  each  State  of  its 
percentage  of  payments  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1121 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTa 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Aid  Surface  Transportation  Act 
ofl991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title;  Table  of  Contents. 

Sec.  2.  Secretary  Defined. 

Sec.  3.  Buy  America. 

Sec.  4.  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprises. 

TITLE  I— federal-aid  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1991 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  102.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

Sec.  103.  Unobligated  Balances. 

Sec.  104.  Interstate  Construction. 

Sec.  105.  Interstate  Substitution. 

Sec.  106.  Obligation  Ceiling. 

Sec.  107.  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Sys- 
tem. 

Sec.  108.  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program. 

Sec.  109.  Toll  Roads,  Bridges,  Tunnels  and 
Ferries. 

Sec.  110.  National  Maximum  Speed  Limit. 

Sec.  111.  Minimum  Allocation. 

Sec.  112.  Urbanized  Area  Planning. 

Sec.  113.  Research,  Statewide  Planning  and 
Data  Collection. 

Sec.  114.  Management  Systems:  Traffic  Mon- 
itoring System. 

Sec.  115.  Acquisition  of  Rights-of-Way. 

Sec.  116.  Private,  State  and  Local  Donations. 

Sec.  117.  Wetlands. 

Sec.  118.  Access  to  Rights-of-Way. 

Sec.  119.  Definitions  and  Declaration  of  Pol- 
icy. 


Sec.  120.  Federal-Aid  Systems. 

Sec.  121.  Apportionment. 

Sec.  122.  Project  Agreements  and  Obligation 
of  Funds. 

Sec.  123.  Availability  of  Funds. 

Sec.  124.  Federal  Share  Payable. 

Sec.  125.  Project  Litigation  Expenses. 

Sec.  126.  Allocation  of  Federal  Lands  High- 
way Funds. 

Sec.  127.  Administration  of  Federal  Lands 
Highways  Funds. 

Sec.  128.  Federal  Lands  Highways  Program. 

Sec.  129.  Bicycle  Transportation  and  Pedes- 
trian Walkways. 

Sec.  130.  Education  and  Training  Program. 

Sec.  131.  International  Highway  Transpor- 
tation Outreach  Program. 

Sec.  132.  Temporary  Matching  Fund  Waiver. 

Sec.  133.  Innovation  Projects. 

Sec.  134.  Functional  Reclassification. 

Sec.  135.  Transit  Projects. 

Sec.  136.  Recodification. 

Sec.  137.  Amendments  to  Adjust.  Clarify, 
Conform,  Repeal.  Restate,  and 
Simplify. 

Sec.  138.  Effective  Date. 

SEC.  2.  SECRETARY  DEFINED. 
As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "Secretary" 

means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SEC.  3.  BUY  AMERICA. 

Section  165  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  deleting 
from  the  beginning  of  section  165:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Presi- 
dent may  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
provisons  of  this  section  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  1979,  19  U.S.C.  2511.". 

SEC.     4.     DISADVANTAGED     BUSINESS     ENTER- 
PRISES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  otherwise,  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  or  obligated  under  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987,  and  titles  I,  II. 
and  III  (other  than  section  203)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  with  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Small  business  concern.— The  term 
"small  business  concern"  has  the  meaning 
the  term  has  under  section  3  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632):  except  that  the 
term  shall  not  include  any  concern  or  group 
of  concerns  controlled  by  the  same  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individual 
or  individuals  which  has  average  annual 
gross  receipts  over  the  preceding  three  fiscal 
years  in  excess  of  115.370,000.  as  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  for  inflation. 

(2)  Socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals.— The  term  "socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals"  has 
the  meaning  that  term  has  under  section  8(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d)) 
and  relevant  subcontracting  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto;  except  that 
women  shall  be  presumed  to  be  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Annual  Listing  of  Disadvantaged 
Business  Enterprises.— Each  State  shall 
annually  survey  and  compile  a  list  of  the 
small  business  concerns  referred  to  in  (a)  and 
the  location  of  these  concerns  in  the  State. 

(d)  Uniform  Certification.— The  Sec- 
retary has  established  minimum  uniform  crl- 
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SEC.  101.  SHORT  Tn%E. 

This  title  may 
Highway  Act  of 
SEC.  102. 

The  following 
appropriated  out 
the  Highway  Trust 

(a)  National 
TEM.— For  the  Na 
System  $6,600,000. 
$6,900,000,000  for 
$7,300,000,000  for 
$8,100,000,000  for 
$9,800,000,000  for 

(b)  Urban  and 
Program.— For 
way  and  Bridge 
fiscal  year  1992. 
year   1993.   $7,300 
1994.  $8,100,000,000 
$9,800,000,000  for 

(c)  Emergency 
Relief  $200,000,000 
the  fiscal  years  1 

(d)  Federal 

(1)  Forest 
ways   $100,000,000 
$102,000,000      for 
$105,000,000      for 
$114,000,000    for 
$127,000,000  for  the 

(2)  Park  roads 
Roads  and  Parkwa^^s 
year  1992.  $97.000.i 
$100,000,000      for 
$109,000,000    for 
$121,000,000  for  the 

(3)  Lndlan  reser  r 
Reservation  Roadi 
year  1992.  $97,000 
$100,000,000      for 
$109,000,000    for 
$121,000,000  for  the 

(e)  UNivERsm- 
Program.— For 
Transportation 
Urban  Mass 
amended.  $7.000.00C 
the  fiscal  years  1 
Provided.  That 
as  provided  in 

(f)  RIGHT-OF-Wa  I' 

the  Right  of  Way 
as  may  be  necessa^ 
1994.  1996  and  1996: 
shall  be  available 
in  appropriation 

(g)  Territorial 
the  territorial 
fiscal  year  for 
1993.  1994.  1995  and 
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States  Code,  before  October  1.  1991,  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  in  that  State  under 
the  law,  regulations,  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
those  funds  in  effect  on  September  30.  1991, 
except  that  (1)  unobligated  balances  of  pri- 
mary and  Interstate  4R  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
System;  (2)  other  unobligated  balances  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Urban  and  Rural  High- 
way and  Bridge  Program:  (3)  transferred 
funds  are  subject  to  the  law.  regulations, 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  transferred.  (4)  transfers  will 
be  allowed  on  a  one  time  per  year  basis,  and 
(5)  this  section  does  not  apply  to  unobligated 
balances  of  Interstate  construction  or  Inter- 
state substitution  funds. 

SEC.  104.  INTERSTATE  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  fiscal  year  1993  authoriza- 
tion.—Section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  (A)  in- 
serting "and"  after  "1991",  (B)  striking  the 
comma  after  "1992"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
a  period  and  (C)  striking  "and  the  additional 
sum  of  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991". 

(2)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Interstate  construction 
to  complete  the  Interstate  System  out  of  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  $1,800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994  and  1995. 

(b)  Massachusetts.— 

(1)  Allocation. — Massachusetts  shall  be 
allocated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992, 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993. 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  from  the 
sums  authorized  in  (a)(2). 

(2)  AVAILABILITY.— Unobligated  balances  of 
Interstate  construction  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  Massachusetts  and 
sums  allocated  to  Massachusetts  under  (b)(1) 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  in  that 
State  until  expended  under  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  in  effect  on  September  30. 
1991. 

(c)  APPORTIONMENT.— On  October  1.  of  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994  and  1995.  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable,  after 
making  the  deductions  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  104(a)  and  (b)  and  the  allocation  au- 
thorized by  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  apportion 
the  sums  authorized  in  (a)(2)  for  that  fiscal 
year  among  the  States,  except  Massachu- 
setts, as  States  is  defined  in  23  U.S.C.  101,  in 
the  ratio  in  which  the  Federal  share  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  in  a  State  bears  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  Interstate  system  in  all  of  the 
States,  except  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by 
the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  within  10  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2.  1991  adjusted  to  reflect 
(1)  all  previous  credits,  apportionments  of 
Interstate  construction  funds  and  lapses  of 
previous  apportionments  of  Interstate  con- 
struction funds,  (2)  previous  withdrawals  of 
Interstate  segments.  (3)  previous  allocations 
of  Interstate  discretionary  funds,  and  (4) 
transfers  of  Interstate  construction  funds. 

(d)  AVAILABILITY'.- 

(1)  Unobligated  balances.— Unobligated 
balances  of  Interstate  construction  funds 
previously  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
State,  except  the  sums  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated to  Massachusetts,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  that  State  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992,  under  the  laws,  regulations. 


policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  of  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1991. 

(2)  Fiscal  year  1992,  1933  and  1994  funds.— 
Sums  apportioned  to  a  State  under  (c)  for 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  in  that  State  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
were  apportioned,  under  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1991. 

(3)  Fiscal  year  1995  funds.— Sums  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  (c)  for  fiscal  year 
1995  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  in 
that  State  until  expended  under  laws,  regu- 
lations, policies  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Interstate 
construction  funds  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1991. 

(4)  Lapsed  funds.— Sums  which  lapse  in 
accordance  with  (d)(1)  and  (d)(2)  shall  be  al- 
located to  other  States  with  remaining 
Interstate  construction  needs  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  Provided.  That  lapsed 
funds  shall  not  be  allocated  to  Massachu- 
setts and  Provided  further  That  lapsed  funds 
shall  be  allocated  for  ready  to  go  projects 
and  Provided  further  That  lapsed  funds  shall 
not  be  allocated  to  any  State  that  transfers 
Interstate  apportionments  under  (e)  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Transfer  of  apportionments.— A 
State  may  transfer  Interstate  construction 
apportionments  to  its  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  apportionments  in  amounts 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  costs  for  additional 
work  on  sections  of  the  Interstate  System 
that  have  been  built  with  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  and  that  are  open  to  traffic 
as  shown  in  the  1991  Interstate  Cost  Esti- 
mate. 

SEC.  105  INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  highway  projects  for  the  Interstate 
Substitution  Program  $240,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993. 
1994  and  1995. 

(b)  Apportionment.— On  October  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable, after  making  the  deduction  author- 
ized by  23  U.S.C.  104(a).  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  the  sums  authorized  in  (a)  among 
the  States,  as  States  is  defined  in  23  U.S.C. 
101.  in  the  ratio  that  the  remaining  with- 
drawal value  for  Interstate  substitute  high- 
way projects  in  that  State  was  to  the  nation- 
wide remaining  withdrawal  value  for  high- 
way projects  on  June  30  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

(c)  AVAILABILITY'. — Sums  apportioned  to  a 
State  under  (b)  and  unobligated  balances  of 
Interstate  substitution  funds  available  to  a 
State  on  September  30,  1991,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  that  State  until  ex- 
pended under  the  laws,  regrulations,  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  Interstate  substitution  funds 
in  effect  on  September  30.  1991. 

SEC.  106.  OBUGATION  CEIUNG. 

(a)  General  Limitation.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  the  total  of  all  ob- 
ligations for  Federal-aid  highway  programs 
shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  $15,722,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $15,999,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993; 

(3)  $16,549,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994; 

(4)  $18,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

(5)  $20,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
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(b)  Exceptions.— The  limiUtions  under  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations- 
CD  For  unobligated  balances  of  mlnlmunn 

allocation  funds, 

(2)  For  emergency  relief,  or 

(3)  For  unobligated  balances  of  earthquake 
disaster  assistance. 

(c)  Distribution  of  Obligation  Author- 
m-.— For  each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994, 
1995  and  1996  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  limitation  imposed  by  allocation  in  the 
ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Federal-aid  highways  that  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid 
highways  that  are  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  all  the  States  for  each  fiscal  year  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  distrib- 
ute amounts  authorized  for  administrative 
expenses  and  the  Federal  lands  highways 
programs  and  not  distribute  amounts  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Innovative  Bonus  Projects. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Obligation  authority.— 

(1)  During  the  period  October  1  through  De- 
cember 31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
and  1994  no  state  shall  obligate  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to  that 
State  under  (c)  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  of  all  State  obligations  during  the  pe- 
riod shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  States  under  (c) 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

(2)  During  the  period  October  1  through  De- 
cember 31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.  no  State  shall  obligate  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  amount  distributed  to  that 
State  under  (c)  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  of  all  State  obligations  during  the  pe- 
riod shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  States  under  (c) 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Redistribution  of  Unused  Obligation 
AUTHORITI'.— Notwithstanding  (c)  and  (d)  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State,  and 
may 

(2)  After  August  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995  and  1996.  revise  a 
distribution  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  (c)  for  that  fiscal  year  if  a  State  will 
not  obligate  the  amount  distributed  during 
that  fiscal  year  and  redistribute  sufficient 
amounts  to  those  States  able  to  obligate 
amounts  in  addition  to  those  previously  dis- 
tributed during  that  fiscal  year  giving  prior- 
ity to  those  States  having  large  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  apportioned  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  107.  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  AND  BRIDGE  SYS- 
TEM. 

(a)  Section  102  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"102.  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System. 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"{!)  National  resources  should  be  focused 
upon  the  important  goals  of  preserving  the 
nation's  investment  in  its  interstate  systems 
and  ensuring  that  these  systems  continue  to 
actively  support  interstate  commerce,  na- 
tional defense,  and  linkage  of  major  urban 
areas. 

"(2)  Broad  national  defense,  economic, 
safety,  and  international  policy  goals  are  ad- 
vanced by  efficient  transportation  systems 
which  ensure  free  movement  of  people, 
goods,  and  information. 


"(3)  National  transportation  investments 
should  increasingly  encourage  domestic  and 
international  commerce  and  trade. 

"(4)  Based  on  congressionally  established 
national  transportation  policy  and  objec- 
tives, a  new  Federal  high  priority  highway 
network,  a  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
System  should  be  designated  from  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  current  network. 

"(b)  Establishment.— The  National  High- 
way and  Bridge  System  shall  be  established 
to  provide  an  interconnected  system  of  prin- 
cipal arterial  routes  which  will  serve  major 
population  centers,  ports,  airports  and  inter- 
national border  crossings;  meet  national  de- 
fense requirements;  and  serve  interstate  and 
interregional  travel.  The  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  System  shall  consist  of  all  cur- 
rently designated  Interstate  highways,  an 
appropriate  portion  of  the  rural  and  urban 
principal  arterial  routes,  including  toll  fa- 
cilities, and  national  defense  highways.  In 
addition  other  routes  which  meet  the  follow- 
ing criteria  are  eligible  for  inclusion. 

(1)  Nationally  significant  truck  routes. 

(2)  Routes  that  provide  nationally  signifi- 
cant commodities  with  access  to  markets. 

(3)  Access  points  to  significant  national 
parks,  international  border  crossings,  ports 
and  airports  and  to  major  regions  in  the 
States. 

(4)  Facilities  that  will  provide  logical  con- 
nection between  major  population  centers 
and  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Sys- 
tem. 

(6)  Major  urban  corridors.". 

"(c)  Designation.— Each  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  regional  and  local  officials, 
shall  designate  the  National  Highway  Sys- 
tem, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The 
National  Highway  System  shall  be  based  on 
a  functional  reclassification  of  roads  and 
streets  in  each  State  which  should  be  des- 
ignated by  September  30.  1992  and  shall  be 
designated  not  later  than  September  30.  1993 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Secretary  which  provide  for  an  equitable  al- 
location of  mileage  among  the  States.  The 
Secretary  may  add  segments  to  the  National 
Highway  System  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  National  Highway  Program  objectives. 
For  the  first  fiscal  year  1992  and.  if  nec- 
essary, fiscal  year  1993.  States  may  use  Na- 
tional Highway  Program  funds  on  the  pre- 
liminary National  Highway  System  des- 
ignated by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  of  September  30.  1991. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  reviewing  projects  to  be  funded  as  part  of 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System. 
The  criteria  shall  define  eligible  projects  to 
include  rehabilitation,  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, capacity  expansion,  operational  im- 
provement, safety,  and  new  highway  con- 
struction. The  criteria  shall  ensure  as  a  first 
priority  for  the  use  of  available  funds  the 
adequate  preservation  and  protection  of  in- 
vestments made  in  the  Interstate  highways 
in  each  State,  and  the  provision  of  suitable 
traveling  quality  by  the  Interstate  high- 
ways. The  criteria  shall  permit  funding  in 
urbanized  areas  to  be  used  to  improve  high- 
way and  transit  systems,  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  improvement  will  provide  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  service  within  the 
corridor  of  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
System.  The  criteria  will  also  permit  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  intercity  rail  projects  and 
projects  for  access  to  ports,  airports  and  re- 
lated facilities. 

"(e)  Discharge  of  Responsibilities.— The 
Secretary  may  discharge  responsibilities 
under  this  title  relative  to  any  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  System  project: 


"(1)  meeting  the  categorical  exclusion  cri- 
teria, as  defined  in  23  CFR  771  and  having  an 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  less  than 
$5,000,000  upon  the  request  of  any  State,  by 
accepting  a  certification  by  the  State  trans- 
portation or  highway  department  that  these 
projects  will  be  developed,  let  to  contract 
and  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
National  Highway  and  Bridge  System 
projects; 

"(2)  meeting  the  categorical  exclusion  cri- 
teria, as  defined  in  23  CFR  771.  costing  over 
S5.000.000  selected  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  by  accepting  a 
certification  by  the  State  transportation  or 
highway  department  that  these  projects  will 
be  developed,  let  to  contract  and  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  National  High- 
way and  Bridge  System  projects. 

"(f)  Procedures  After  Fiscal  Year 
1995.— After  the  fiscal  year  1995.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  discharge  responsibilities  for  the 
National  Highway  and  Bridge  System 
projects  described  in  (c)(1)  by  the  certifi- 
cation process.  The  Secretary  will,  after  fis- 
cal year  1995.  rescind  project  approval  if  a 
satisfactory  certification  is  not  present  by 
the  State.". 

SEC.  108.  URBAN  AND  RURAL  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE 
PROGRAM. 

Section  105  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.    105.    URBAN    AND    RURAL    HIGHWAY   AND 
BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  SecreUry  shall 
establish  an  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  to  provide  a  category  of 
funds  that  minimizes  Federal  requirements, 
and  to  provide  fiexibility  in  the  use  of  avail- 
able funds  for  either  highway  or  transit 
projects.  The  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  program  shall  consist  of  all  public 
highways  (including  bridges)  functionally 
classified  as  arterials,  urban  collectors,  and 
rural  collectors  other  than  those  designated 
as  part  of  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
System.  Each  State,  in  cooperation  with  its 
regional  and  local  agencies,  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  implementing  this  program. 
The  guidelines  shall:  (1)  Include  criteria  for 
setting  priorities  and  encouraging  regional 
intermodal  solutions,  where  appropriate.  (2) 
Ensure  administrative  costs  are  minimized 
through  simplification  of  processes  and  ap- 
plication of  controls  that  ensure  account- 
ability for  both  funds  and  projects.  (3)  En- 
sure that  each  agency  has  fiexibility  to  use 
funds  for  transportation  solutions  that  bring 
most  efficient  mobility  increase  and  best  ad- 
dress regional  and  local  land  use.  air  quality, 
and  economic  development  issues. 

"(b)  Eligible  Highways.— Highway 
projects  may  be  funded  on  public  roads  ex- 
cept roads  on  the  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System,  roads  functionally  classified 
as  local,  or  roads  functionally  classified  as 
rural  minor  collector:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  a  State's  annual  urban 
and  rural  highway  and  bridge  program  ap- 
portionment may  be  expended  for  highway 
safety  improvements  or  eliminating  rail- 
highway  crossing  hazards  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  local  or  as  rural 
minor  collector  and:  Provided.  That  projects 
under  (d)  may  be  on  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  System. 

"(c)  Eugible  Projects.— Eligible  projects 
include  construction;  operational  improve- 
ments; highway  safety  improvements;  high- 
way research  and  development;  transpor- 
tation planning;  capital  transit  projects  like 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  im- 
provement of  fixed  rail  facilities,  including 
purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail:  the 
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under  the  regulations  authorized  by  (B).  The 
certification  shall— 

•■(i)  be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(ii)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  other  officer  of  the  recipient  of  as- 
sistance under  this  section  qualified  under 
the  regulations  authorized  by  (B). 

"(iii)  specify  that  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section  will  fully  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  as  described  under  the 
regulations  authorized  by  (B). 

■•(iv)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer  (I) 
consents  to  assume  the  status  of  a 
responsble  Federal  official  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  (NEPA)  and  each  provi- 
sion of  law  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  insofar  as  the  provisions  of 
NEPA  or  other  provisions  of  law  apply  under 
the  regulations  authorized  by  (A)  or  (B)  and 
(II)  is  authorized  and  consents  on  behalf  of 
the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  section 
and  the  certifying  officer  to  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcement  of  the  certifying  officer's  re- 
sponsibilities, and 

•■(V)  agrees  that  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  any  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  Secretary's  responsibilities  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
196S  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  as  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary specify  insofar  as  those  responsibil- 
ities relate  to  the  approval  of  projects  by  re- 
cipients under  this  section. 

"(3)  Bridge  inspection  and  inventory  sys- 
TEM.— The  States  must  have  an  ongoing 
bridge  inspection  and  inventory  system. 

■■(4)  Consultation.— Consultation  with 
local  officials  and  Indian  tribal  officials 
(where  a  tribe  has  jurisdiction  or  is  affected 
by  the  project)  on  projects  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  under  50.000  population  is  re- 
quired. 

'•(5)   COOPERATON    IN    URBANIZED   AREAS.— In 

urbanized  areas,  projects  shall  be  selected  by 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  local  officials 
from  a  transportation  improvement  program 
developed  under  section  134. 

■■(6)  Distribution  of  funds.— The  States 
shall  develop  a  method  to  distribute  appor- 
tionments within  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion fairly  and  equitably  to  rural  areas, 
urban  areas  and  urbanized  areas  of  over 
200.000  population. 

'■(7)  Compliance.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  or  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  State  that,  if  it  fails  to  take  correc- 
tive action  within  60  days  from  the  receipt  of 
the  notification,  the  Secretary  will  withhold 
future  payments  under  this  section  until  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  has  been  taken. 

"(f)  Obligation  of  Funds  and  Method  of 
Payment.— 

■'(1)  Obligation  of  funds.— The  Governor 
of  each  State  shall  certify  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  that  the  State  will 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  (e)  and  shall  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions expected  to  be  incurred  for  Urban  and 
Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  program  projects; 
Provided,  That  the  State  may  request  adjust- 
ment to  the  obligation  amounts  later  in  the 
fiscal  year.  Acceptance  of  the  notification 
and  certification  shall  be  deemed  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
payment  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Highway 
and  Bridge  funds  expected  to  be  obligated  by 
the  State  in  that  fiscai  year. 

■■(2)  Funding  for  metropolitan  and  rural 
INNOVA'nVK   BONUS    PROJECTS.— (A)   The   S«c- 


retary  shall  set  aside  from  the  obligation 
limitation  established  in  section  106  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1991  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1995 
and  1996  for  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Innova- 
tive Bonus  Projects.  (B)  When  a  state  wants 
to  implement  a  project  under  (d)  and  qualify 
for  bonus  obligation  authority,  it  must  sub- 
mit a  request  for  approval  of  the  project 
along  with  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Approval  of 
the  request  will  constitute  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  for  payment 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  bonus  obligation 
authority  from  the  set  aside  of  obligation 
authority  provided  in  (A). 

••(3)  Method  of  payment.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  to  a  State  of  costs  in- 
curred by  it  on  the  program.  Payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  Federal  share  of  costs  in- 
curred as  of  the  date  the  State  requests  i>ay- 
ment. 

"(g)  Review  and  Reports.— The  Secretary 
may  conduct  reviews  of  State  procedures  and 
projects.  The  States  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  giiidelines 
under  this  section.". 

SEC.  109.  TOLL  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  AND 
FERRIES. 

(a)  Section  129  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"SEC.  129.  TOLL  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  AND 
FERRIES. 

"(a)  Federal  Funds.— 

"(1)  Freedom  from  tolls.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  title.  Federal  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  this  title  may  not  be 
obligated  on  existing  toll  facilities.  A  State 
may  impose  a  toll  for  reconstruction  of  any 
segment  of  a  public  highway  within  its  juris- 
diction when  such  segment  has  exceeded  its 
design  life.  Toll  receipts  received  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
facility  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  activities  eligible  under  this 
title. 

"(2)  Federal  share  payable.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  35  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(b)  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Sys- 
tem Funds. — A  State  may  impose  tolls  on 
any  segment  of  its  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System  that  is  constructed  subse- 
quent to  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph. 
The  net  revenue  derived  from  such  tolls 
must  be  used  to  rehabilitate  such  segment 
and  any  remaining  revenue  shall  be  used  for 
construction  and  rehabilitation  on  the 
State's  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Sys- 
tem. 

"(c)  Urban  and  Rural  and  Highway 
Bridge  Program  Funds.— Urban  and  Rural 
Highway  and  Bridge  Program  funds  may  be 
obligated  to  construct  new  toll  highways, 
bridges,  and  tunnels;  improve  existing  toll 
highways,  bridges  and  tunnels;  and  improve 
and  convert  free  highways,  bridges,  and  tun- 
nels to  toll  facilities. 

■•(d)  Past  Federal  Funding.— Projects 
constructed  under  this  section  shall  not  re- 
quire any  reimbursement  of  past  Federal 
share  funding. 

■•(e)  Private  Operation.— A  Sute  may 
lease  any  existing  or  planned  facility  to  a 
private  entity.  The  lease  agreement  shall  re- 
quire the  lessee  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
facility  and  set  a  toll  sufficient  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  facility,  service  debt  and 
provide  an  adequate  return  on  invesunaat. 
All  toll  facilities  shall  be  publicly  owned  and 
operated  Provided  that  a  State  may  contract 
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with  a  private  firm  to  design,  finance,  con- 
struct and  operate  a  toll  facility,  Provided 
further  that  the  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  requirements  under  this  title  and  Pro- 
vided further  that  there  may  be  private  pAt- 
ticipation  in  any  State  matching  share  for  a 
project. 

•'(f)  Agreement  with  the  State.— For  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  funds  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  State  highway 
department  or  departments  must  be  a  party 
or  parties  to  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  which  it  or  they  undertake  per- 
formance of  the  following  obligations: 

"(1)  All  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
of  the  facility,  less  actual  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  shall  be  applied  to  the  re- 
payment, including  debt  service  and  reason- 
able return  on  investment,  to  the  party  fi- 
nancing the  facility,  except  that  part  which 
was  contributed  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Tolls  may  be  continued  after  recovery 
of  costs  only  to  the  extent  that  tolls  received 
from  the  facility  less  the  actual  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  are  used  for  a  pur- 
pose eligible  under  this  title. 

"(g)  Ferry  approaches.— The  Secretary 
may  permit  Federal  participation  under  this 
title  in  the  construction  of  a  project  con- 
stituting an  approach  to  a  ferry  subject  to 
all  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  section 
applicable  to  toll  roads. 

"(h)  Construction  of  Ferry  Boats.— The 
Secretary  may  permit  Federal  participation 
under  this  title  in  the  construction  of  ferry 
boats,  whether  toll  or  free,  subject  to  all  of 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  section  appli- 
cable to  toll  roads.". 

(b)  Toll  facility  agreements  reached  before 
October  1,  1991  under  section  105  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1978  or  23  U.S.C.  129 
restricting  the  imposition  of  tolls  on  facili- 
ties constructed  with  Federal  funds  may  be 
amended  to  continue  tolls  pursuant  to  23 
U.S.C.  129  (f). 

SEC.  110.  NATIONAL  MAXIMUM  SPEED  UMIT. 

Section  154  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  154.  NATIONAL  MAXIMUM  SPEED  LIMIT. 

"(a)  Speed  Limit.— a  State  shall  not  have 
(1)  a  maximum  speed  limit  on  any  public 
highway  within  its  jurisdiction  in  excess  of 
55  miles  per  hour  other  than  a  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System  located  outside  of  an 
urbanized  area  (2)  a  maximum  speed  limit  on 
any  highway  within  its  jurisdiction  on  the 
Interstate  System  located  outside  of  an  ur- 
banized area  in  excess  of  65  miles  per  hour. 
(3)  a  maximum  speed  limit  on  any  highway 
within  its  jurisdiction  in  excess  of  65  miles 
per  hour  and  located  outside  an  urbanized 
area  which  is— (A)  constructed  to  Interstate 
standards  in  accordance  with  section  109(b) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  in  effect  on 
September  30,  1991  and  connected  to  an  Inter- 
state highway  posted  at  65  miles  per  hour; 
(B)  a  divided  4-lane  fully  controlled  access 
highway  designed  or  constructed  to  connect 
to  an  Interstate  highway  posted  at  65  miles 
per  hour  and  constructed  to  design  and  con- 
struction standards  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  which  provide  a  facility  adequate 
for  a  speed  limit  of  65  miles  r>er  hour;  or  (C) 
constructed  to  the  geonrwtric  and  construc- 
tion standards  adequate  for  current  and 
probable  future  traffic  demands  and  for  the 
needs  of  the  locality  and  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
accordance  with  section  139(c)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  in  effect  on  September 
30.  1991.  or  (4)  a  speed  limit  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  a  public  highway  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  not  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
types  of  motor  vehicles  using  that  portion  of 


the  highway,  if  on  November  1.  1973.  that 
portion  of  the  highway  had  a  sp)eed  limit 
which  was  uniformly  applicable  to  all  types 
of  motor  vehicles  using  it.  A  lower  speed 
limit  may  be  established  for  any  vehicle  op- 
erating under  a  special  permit  because  of 
any  weight  or  dimension  of  that  vehicle  in- 
cluding any  load  thereon.  Clause  (4)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  portion  of  a  highway,  during 
the  time  the  condition  of  the  highway, 
weather,  an  accident,  or  other  condition  cre- 
ates a  temporary  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
traffic  on  that  portion  of  a  highway. 

"(b)  Motor  Vehicle  Defined.— As  used  in 
this  section  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means 
any  vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical 
power  manufactured  primarily  for  use  on 
public  highways,  except  any  vehicle  operated 
exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

"(c)  Certification.— Each  State  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  before  January  1  of 
each  year  that  it  is  enforcing  all  speed  limits 
on  public  highways  in  accordance  with  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  section  110  in  any  State  which 
has  failed  to  certify  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection.  In  preparing  a  certification 
under  this  subsection,  the  State  shall  con- 
sider the  speed-related  data  it  submits  to  the 
Secretary.". 

SEC.  111.  MINIMUM  ALLOCATION. 

(1)  90%  Minimum  Allocation.— Paragraph 
(a)(3)(A)  of  section  157  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  General  Rule.— In  each  fiscal  year, 
on  October  1,  or  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  allocate  among  the 
States  amounts  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the 
total  of  apportionments  and  minimum  allo- 
cation for  each  State  in  each  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments  into 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  attributable  to  highway  users  in  the 
State  (in  the  latest  year  for  which  such  data 
are  available)  of  total  apportionments  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  and  allocations  for  the 
prior  year  (except  allocations  for  emergency 
relief,  forest  highways,  Indian  reservation 
roads,  parkways  and  park  roads,  non- 
construction  safety  grants  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 402,  406  and  408  of  this  title,  and  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants  authorized 
by  section  404  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982).". 

(b)  Hold  Harmless.— Subsection  (f)  is 
added  to  section  157  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Hold  Harmless.— In  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  allocate  among  the 
States  amounts  sufficient  to  ensure  that 
each  State's  total  apportionment  from  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  year  is  not  less  than  that  made 
during  the  1991  fiscal  year  (excluding  any 
Interstate  construction  funds  in  excess  of  FY 
92'/i%  minimum.  Interstate  substitution,  and 
amounts  for  demonstration  or  discretionary 
funding  programs  or  projects." 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  157  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"primary,  seooiidary.  Interstate,  urban, 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation,  haz- 
ard eliminations,  and  rail-highway  cross- 
ings" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "Inter- 
state, National  Highway  and  Bridge  Program 
and  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  said  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "section  154(f)  or  158(a)  of  this 
section  or  any  other  provision"  and  inserting 
in  li«u  thereof  "a". 


SEC.  112.  URBANIZED  AREA  PLANNING. 

(a)  Section  134  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  134.  URBANIZED  AREA  PLANNING 

"(a)  Planning;  Urbanized  areas —It  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  transportation  sys- 
tems embracing  various  modes  of  transpor- 
tation in  a  manner  that  will  serve  the  States 
and  local  communities  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
officials  in  urbanized  areas  in  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  plans  and  programs 
which  are  formulated  with  due  consideration 
to  comprehensive  long-range  land  use  plans, 
development  objectives,  innovative  financing 
mechanism  including  value  capture,  overall 
social,  economic,  environmental,  system  per- 
formance, and  energy  conservation  goals  and 
objectives;  and  with  due  consideration  to 
their  probable  effect  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  The  process  for  developing 
plans  and  programs  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  process  for  development  of  the 
transportation  measures  of  the  State  Imple- 
mentation Plan  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended.  The  transportation  plan- 
ning process  as  a  minimum  shall  cover  the 
existing  urbanized  area  and  the  area  ex- 
pected to  become  urbanized  within  the  fore- 
cast period,  and  many  encompass  the  entire 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area/Consolidated 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA-'CMSA) 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and  the  af- 
fected units  of  local  government. 

"(b)  Planning;  Urbanized  Areas  of  More 
Than  200,000  Population.— In  urbanized 
areas  of  more  than  200,000  population  trans- 
portation plans  and  programs  shall  be  based 
on  a  continuing  transporation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  out  by  a  metropolitan  planning 
organization  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
and  transit  operators  and  shall  be  com- 
prehensive to  the  degree  appropriate  based 
on  the  complexity  of  transportation  prob- 
lems in  the  area,  including  transportation 
related  air  quality  problems.  The  process 
shall  consider  all  modes  of  transportation, 
including  intermodal  connectivity,  and  the 
balance  between  future  development  and 
transportation  needs  including  opportunities 
for  corridor  preservation  and  shall  include 
the  development  of  a  transportation  im- 
provement program.  The  process  shall  also 
consider  the  impacts  of  land  use  decisions  on 
transportation  needs  including  opportunitiea^ 
for  corridor  preservation.  In  addition,  th™ 
planning  process  shall  include  an  area  wide 
multimodal  congestion  management  system 
appropriate  for  the  size  of  the  area  and  the 
complexity  of  transportation  problems  in  the 
area,  including  transportation  related  air 
quality  problems,  that  provides  for  effective 
management  of  new  and  existing  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  the  use  of  travel  de- 
mand reduction  and  operational  manage- 
ment strategies.  In  non-attainment  areas  for 
transportation  related  pollutants  the 
multimodal  congestion  management  system 
shall  address  air  quality  considerations  and 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  process  for  de- 
velopment of  the  transportation  element  of 
the  State  Implementation  Plan  required  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  costs  and  impacts  of 
proposed  action  on  both  mobility  and  air 
quality  shall  be  evaluated.  No  highway 
project  in  urbanized  areas  of  more  than 
200.000  population  that  by  reconstruction  or 
new  construction  significantly  increases  the 
vehicle  carrying  capacity  of  a  transiwrtation 
corridor  shall  be  approved  by  th«  Secretary 
unless  the  project  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
geetioH  management  system.  THe  metro^oli- 
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"(c)  STATEWIDE  Transport A-noN  Planning 
AND  Research  Program.— 

"(1)  Planning.— It  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  encourage  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems  in  a  manner 
that  will  serve  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities efficiently  and  effectively.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  carrying  out 
Statewide  transportation  planning  to  sup- 
port transportation  programs  and  projects 
funded  under  this  title.  Statewide  transpor- 
tation planning  shall  be  carried  out  in  co- 
ordination with  transportation  planning  ac- 
tivities of  local  jurisdictions,  including  the 
development  of  the  transportation  portion  of 
the  State  Implementation  Plan  required  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  shall  be  accomplished 
in  concert  with  the  requirements  of  section 
134.  The  transportation  planning  process  as  a 
minimum  shall  cover  the  existing  urbanized 
area  and  the  area  expected  to  become  urban- 
ized within  the  forecast  period.  Statewide 
transportation  planning  shall  promote  the 
coordination  of  various  transportation 
modes  with  due  consideration  of  national 
goals  like  system  preservation,  highway 
safety,  and  preservation  of  the  environment. 
Statewide  transportation  planning  shall  sup- 
port the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  systems  required  under  section 

••(2)  Research.— It  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  encourage  and  promote  highway  re- 
search by  the  States  to  develop  transpor- 
tation systems  that  will  serve  the  States  and 
local  communities  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
carrying  out  State  highway  research.  Funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  for  engineering  and  economic  sur- 
veys and  investigations;  for  studies  of  the 
economy,  safety,  and  convenience  of  high- 
way usage  and  the  desirable  regulation  and 
equitable  taxation  of  highway  usage;  for 
technology  transfer  activities:  for  studies  of 
the  effects  of  highway  usage  on  the  environ- 
ment and  the  effectiveness  of  environmental 
mitigation  measures;  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, necessary  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  operations, 
safety,  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  highway  systems;  and  for 
study,  research  and  training  on  engineering 
standards  and  construction  materials,  in- 
cluding evaluation  and  accreditation  of  in- 
spection and  testing,  and  the  regulation  and 
taxation  of  their  use. 

"(3)  State  supplied  data.— The  States  and 
local  units  of  government  shall  provide  data 
as  specified  by  the  Secretary  to  support  na- 
tional studies,  highway  performance  mon- 
itoring, and  other  activities  established  by 
this  title. 

••(4)  Earmarked  funds.— One  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  Program  and  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  Program 
shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  (a),  (b)  and  (c). 

"(5)  State  matching  share  waiver.— Sums 
made  available  under  (d)  shall  be  matched  by 
the  State  in  accordance  with  section  120  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  highway  program  would  be 
best  served  without  matching.". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(f)  Condition.  Performance.  Needs  Re- 
port.—The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Se-ate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public    Works    and   Transportation    of   the 


House  of  Representatives  in  January  1993. 
and  in  January  of  every  second  year  there- 
after, the  condition  and  performance  of  the 
existing  system  and  estimates  of  the  future 
highway  and  bridge  needs  of  the  Nation.  Be- 
ginning with  the  report  due  in  January  1995, 
the  report  shall  include  the  results  of  studies 
of  the  air  quality  impacts  of  transportation 
programs  including  the  air  quality  benefits 
realized  from  transportation  control  meas- 
ure required  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.". 

(b)  Data  Collecttion  and  Analysis.— 

(1)  Bureau  of  transportation  statis- 
tics.—There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  Bureau  of 
Transportation  Statistics.  The  Bureau  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  •the  Director"),  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  removable 
only  for  cause. 

(2)  New  requirements.— Section  303  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  303.  Data  Collection  and  Analysis. 

"(a)  Program.— The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation  Statistics,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  shall  pursue  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  program  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  national  transportation  system. 
This  effort  shall— 

"(1)  be  coordinated  with  the  efforts  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  307(b)(3)  to  develop 
performance  indicators  for  the  national 
transportation  system; 

"(2)  assure  that  data  and  other  informa- 
tion is  collect-ed  in  a  manner  to  maximize 
the  ability  to  compare  data  from  different 
regions  and  time  periods;  and 

"(3)  assure  that  data  is  quality  controlled 
for  accuracy  and  is  disseminated  to  the 
States  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(b)  Estimates.— The  Director  shall 
produce,  on  an  annual  basis,  unbiased  and 
comparable  estimates  of  factors  including 
but  not  limited  to  productivity  in  the  var- 
ious ixjrtions  of  the  transportation  sector, 
traffic  flows,  travel  times,  vehicle  weights, 
variables  influencing  traveller  behavior  in- 
cluding choice  of  mode,  travel  costs  of  intra- 
city  commuting  and  intercity  trips,  fre- 
quency of  vehicle  and  transportation  facility 
repairs  and  other  interruptions  of  service, 
accidents,  collateral  damage  to  the  human 
and  natural  environment,  and  the  condition 
of  the  transportation  system,  which  esti- 
mates shall  be  suitable  for  conducting  cost- 
benefit  studies  and  other  analysis  necessary 
for  prioritizing  transportation  system  prob- 
lems and  analyzing  proposed  solutions. 

•'(c)  Reports.— Beginning  on  October  1, 
1992,  and  every  twelve  months  thereafter,  the 
Director  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  the  estimates  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  otherwise  describing  the 
status  of  the  transportation  system  in  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Collection  of  Data.— The  Secretary 
may  use  any  authority  granted  under  this  or 
any  other  title,  or  any  Act  to  collect  data 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  important  in  car- 
rying out  the  provision  of  this  section.". 

(3)  Analysis— The  analysis  for  chapter  3  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "Sec.  303,  [Repealed,  Public  Law  97- 
449]."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''Sec.  303. 
Data  Collection  and  Analysis.". 

(c)  Collaborative  Research  and  Devel- 
opment.—Section    307    of    title    23.    United 
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States   Code,    is   amended    by   adding   sub- 
section (g-)  as  follows: 

'•(g)  Collaborative  Research  and  Devel- 
OPMEU^T.— For  purposes  of  encouraging-  inno- 
vative solutions  to  highway  problems,  and 
stimulating  the  marketing  of  new  tech- 
nology by  private  industry,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  undertake  on  a  cost-shared 
basis,  collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment with  non-Federal  entities,  including 
State  and  local  governments,  foreign  govern- 
ments, colleges  and  universities,  corpora- 
tions, institutions,  partnerships,  sole  propri- 
etorships, and  trade  associations  which  are 
incorporated  or  established  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States.  In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment agreement,  as  defined  in  section  12  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  3710a). 
The  average  Federal  share  in  these  agree- 
ments shall  not  exceed  50  percent  except, 
where  there  is  substantial  public  interest  or 
benefit,  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  higher 
Federal  level  of  participation.  Cooperative 
research  and  development  agreements  shall 
recognize  all  directly  related  costs  to  the 
non-Federal  partners  including  personnel, 
travel,  hardware  development,  etc.  The  re- 
search, development,  or  utilization,  of  any 
technology  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
the  above  provisions,  including  the  terms 
under  which  technology  may  be  licensed  and 
the  resulting  royalties  may  be  distributed, 
shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980,  as  amended.". 

SEC.  114.  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS;  TRAFFIC  MON- 
ITORING SYSTEM. 

(a)  Section  122  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.     122.     MANAGEMENT     SYSTEMS;     TRAFFIC 
MONITORING  SYSTEM. 

"(a)  Management  Systems.— Each  State 
shall  have  a  Bridge  Management  System,  a 
Pavement  Management  System,  a  Safety 
Management  System,  and  a  Congestion  Man- 
agement System  developed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Systems  shall  include  inventories 
and  use  current  condition  data  to  identify 
needs.  The  Secretary  may  withhold  project 
approvals  on  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  projects  for  failure  to  have  ap- 
proved systems.  The  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  periodic  Federal  review  of  the  Man- 
agement Systems. 

"(b)  Traffic  Monitoring  System.— Each 
State  shall  have  a  Traffic  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem to  provide  statistically  based  traffic 
data  necessary  for  pavement  management, 
bridge  evaluation,  safety  management,  con- 
gestion management,  national  studies,  and 
other  activities  under  this  title.  TTie  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  guidelines  and  require- 
ments for  the  Traffic  Monitoring  System.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"122.  Payment  to  the  States  for  bond  retire- 
ment." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "122. 
Management  systems;  Traffic  Monitoring 
System.". 

SEC.  115.  ACQUISITION  OF  RIGmVOFWAY. 

(a)  Section  108  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  108,  ACQUISITION  OF  RIGHTS-OF-WAY. 

"(a)  ADVANCE  Acquisitions  of  Riohts-of- 
Way  — 

"(1)  Right-of-way  revolving  fund.— There 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  which 
shall    be    administered    by    the    Secretary. 


Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
right-of-way  revolving  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  without  regard  to  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  sums  are  authorized. 

"(2)  ADVANCES.— For  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing rights-of-way  for  future  construction  on 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System 
and  for  making  payments  for  the  moving  or 
relocation  of  persons,  businesses,  farms  and 
other  existing  uses  of  real  property  caused 
by  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  request  of  a  State  highway  de- 
partment, is  authorized  to  advance  funds  to 
the  States,  at  no  interest,  from  amounts 
available  in  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund. 
Funds  advanced  may  be  used  to  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  of  projects  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  including  the  net  cost  to  the 
State  of  property  management,  if  any,  and 
related  moving  and  relocation  payments.  In- 
terest paid  by  the  State  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

'(3)  CREorrs  TO  THE  right-of-way  revolv- 
ing fund.— Actual  construction  on  rights-of- 
way  shall  be  commenced  within  a  period  of 
not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  20  years 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  approves  the  advance  of  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ear- 
lier or  later  termination  date.  The  State 
may  retain  the  funds  advanced  until  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  project  agree- 
ment for  the  actual  construction  on  rights- 
of-way  with  respect  to  advanced  funds,  or 
the  end  of  the  20th  fiscal  year  following  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
approves  the  advance  of  funds,  whichever 
shall  occur  first.  The  right-of-way  revolving 
fund  shall  then  be  credited  with  an  amount 
equal  to  the  funds  advanced  as  provided  in 
section  104. 

"(b)  Early  AcQuismoN  of  Rights-of- 
Way.— In  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
in  section  115(a).  Federal  funds  may  partici- 
pate in  the  costs  incurred  by  a  State  for  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  acquired  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Federal  approval  or  authoriza- 
tion, which  are  subsequently  incorporated 
into  a  project  on  the  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System  and  the  costs  incurred  by  a 
State  for  the  acquisition  of  land  necessary  to 
preserve  environmental  and  scenic  values, 
acquired  in  advance  of  any  Federal  approval 
or  authorization.  The  Federal  share  payable 
of  the  costs  shall  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  funds  apportioned  to  the  state 
for  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Pro- 
gram when  the  rights-of-way  acquired  are  in- 
corporated into  a  project  eligible  for  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  F>rogram  funds. 
Provided.  That  the  State  demonstrates  to  the 
Secretary  that: 

"(1)(A)  Any  land  acquired  and  relocation 
assistance  provided  complied  with  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  F^opH 
erty  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended. 

"(B)  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
has  been  complied  with, 

"(C)  The  alternative  for  which  the  right-of- 
way  was  acquired  was  selected  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  a  State  process  which,  under 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  various  alternatives,  and 
the  property  acquired  under  this  section  did 
not  influence  the  environmental  assessment 
of  the  project,  including  the  decision  relative 
to  the  need  to  construct  the  project  or  the 
selection  of  the  specific  location,  and 

"(2)  At  the  time  that  the  cost  incurred  by 
a  State  is  approved  for  Federal  participation 
environmental  compliance  pursuant  to  Na- 


tional Environmental  Policy  Act  has  been 
completed  for  the  alternative  for  which  the 
right-of-way  was  acquired  by  the  State  and 
the  acquisitions  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  316,  49  U.S.C.  303. 
section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and 
other  environmental  laws  as  identified  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"108.  Advance  Acquisition  of  rights-of-way." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "108.  Acquisi- 
tion of  Rights-of-Way. 

SEC.    116.    PRIVATE,    STATE    AI<JD    LOCAL   DONA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  SEC.  323  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  323.   PRIVATE,  STATE   AND  LOCAL  DONA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Donation  of  Property  Being  Ac- 
(3U1RED.— Property  being  acquired  for  a 
project  under  this  title  may  be  donated  to  a 
Federal  agency,  a  State  agency  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  after  the  owner  or 
owners  have  been  informed  of  the  right  to  re- 
ceive just  compensation  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  property. 

"(b)  Donation  of  Private  Funds.— Inter- 
ested persons  may  donate  private  funds  for 
use  on  a  project  under  this  title.  Private  do- 
nated funds  may  be  applied  to  the  State 
matching  share  for  the  project. 

"(c)  Credit  for  Donations.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— The  State  matching 
share  for  a  project  with  respect  to  which 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  out  of  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  may  be  credited  with  (A)  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  land  incorporated  into  the 
project  and  lawfully  donated  to  the  State 
after  April  2,  1987.  and  (B)  the  fair  market 
value  of  land  owned  by  the  State  or  a  local 
government  and  incorporated  into  the 
project. 

"(2)      ESTABUSHMENT      OF      FAIR      MARKET 

value.— The  fair  market  value  of  land  incor- 
porated into  the  project  shall  be  established 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Fair  market 
value  shall  not  include  increases  and  de- 
creases in  value  caused  by  the  project.  For 
parposes  of  this  subsection,  the  fair  market 
value  of  donated  land  shall  be  established  as 
of  the  date  the  donation  becomes  effective  or 
when  equitable  title  to  the  land  vests  in  the 
State,  whichever  is  earlier,  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  State  or  local  land  incorporated 
into  the  project  shall  be  established  as  of  the 
date  of  entering  into  an  agreement  establish- 
ing that  the  land  is  needed  for  the  project. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  amount  of  credit.— The 
credit  received  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  State's 
matching  share  for  the  project. 

"(d)  Procedures.— A  donation  in  accord- 
ance with  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  made  at  any  time 
during  the  development  of  a  project.  Any 
document  executed  as  part  of  a  donation 
prior  to  the  approval  of  an  environmental 
document  prepared  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  shall  clear- 
ly indicate  that^- 

"(1)  all  alternatives  to  a  proposed  align- 
ment will  be  studied  and  considered  pursuant 
to  that  Act;  and 

"(2)  acquisition  of  property  or  acceptance 
of  private  funds  under  this  section  shall  not 
influence  the  environmental  assessment  of  a 
project  including  the  decision  relative  to  the 
need  to  construct  the  project  or  the  selection 
of  a  specific  location.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"323.  Donations."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
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"(5)  Forest  highway.— The  term  ■•forest 
highway"  means  a  forest  road  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  and  maintained  by  a  public  au- 
thority and  open  to  public  travel. 

••(6)  Forest  road  or  trail.— The  term 
•■forest  road  or  trail"  means  a  road  or  trail 
wholly  or  partially  within,  or  adjacent  to, 
and  serving  the  National  Forest  system  and 
which  is  necessary  for  the  protection,  admin- 
istration, and  utilization  of  the  National 
Forest  system  and  the  use  and  development 
of  its  resources. 

"(7)  Highway.— The  term  "highway"  in- 
cludes roads,  streets,  and  parkways,  and  also 
includes  scenic  easements,  rights-of-way, 
bridges,  railroad-highway  crossings,  tunnels, 
draining  structures,  signs,  guardrails,  and 
protective  structures,  in  connection  with 
highways.  It  further  includes  that  portion  of 
any  interstate  or  international  bridge  or 
tunnel  and  the  approaches  thereto,  the  cost 
of  which  is  assumed  by  a  State  highway  de- 
partment including  such  facilities  as  may  be 
required  by  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
an  international  bridge  or  tunnel. 

••(8)  Highway  safety  improvements— The 
term  '■highway  safety  improvements"  means 
highway  improvements  designed  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  existing  and  potential  high- 
way hazards  or  reduce  crash  severity. 

"(9)  Indian  reservation  roads.— The  term 
••Indian  reservation  roads"  means  public 
roads,  including  roads  on  the  National  High- 
way System  that  are  located  within  or  pro- 
vide access  to  an  Indian  reservation  or  In- 
dian trust  land  or  restricted  Indian  land 
which  is  not  subject  to  fee  title  alienation 
without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  villages, 
groups,  or  communities  in  which  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  reside,  whom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  determined  are  eligible 
for  services  generally  available  to  Indians 
under  Federal  laws  specifically  applicable  to 
Indians. 

"(10)  Interstate  system.— The  term 
"Interstate  System"  means  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
described  in  section  103. 

"(11)  Maintenance.— The  term  "mainte- 
nance" means  the  preservation  of  the  entire 
highway,  including  surface,  shoulders,  road- 
sides, structures,  and  traffic-control  devices 
necessary  for  its  safety  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion. 

"(12)  National  highway  and  bridge  sys- 
tem.—The  term  "National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System"  means  the  National  High- 
way and  Bridge  System  described  in  section 
103. 

••(13)  Open  to  public  travel.— The  term 
"open  to  public  travel"  means  that  the  road 
section  is  available,  except  during  scheduled 
periods,  extreme  weather  or  emergency  con- 
ditions, passable  by  four-wheel  standard  pas- 
senger cars,  and  open  to  the  general  public 
for  use  without  restrictive  gates,  prohibitive 
signs,  or  regulation  other  than  restrictions 
based  on  size,  weight,  or  class  of  registra- 
tion. Toll  plazas  of  public  toll  roads  are  not 
considered  restrictive  gates. 

■■(14)  OPERA'noNAL  improvement.— The 
term  ■■operational  improvement"  means  a 
capital  improvement  other  than  a  resur- 
facing restoring  or  rehabilitating  improve- 
ment; additional  lanes  except  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  lanes;  interchanges;  grade  sep- 
arations; or  the  construction  of  a  new  facil- 
ity on  a  new  location.  The  term  includes  the 
installation  of  traffic  surveillance  and  con- 
trol equipment;  computerized  signal  sys- 
tems;  motorist  information  systems,   inte- 


grated traffic  control  systems;  incident  man- 
agement programs;  demand  management 
strategies;  high  occupancy  vehicle  pref- 
erential treatments  including  the  construc- 
tion of  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes;  and 
spot  geometric  and  traffic  control  modifica- 
tions to  alleviate  specific  bottlenecks  and 
hazards. 

••(15)  Park  road.— The  term  ••park  road" 
means  a  public  road  that  is  located  within, 
or  provides  access  to,  an  area  in  the  national 
park  system  with  title  and  maintenance  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  the  United  States. 

"(16)  Parkway.— The  term  "parkway" 
means  a  parkway  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  on  lands  to  which  title  is  vested  in 
the  United  States. 

"(17)  Project  agreement.— The  .term 
'•project  agreement"  means  the  formal  in- 
strument to  be  executed  under  section  110. 

"(18)  Public  authority.— The  term  ••public 
authority"  means  a  Federal,  State,  county, 
town,  or  township,  Indian  tribe,  municipal  or 
other  local  government  or  instrumentality 
with  authority  to  finance,  build,  operate  or 
maintain  toll  or  toll-free  highway  facilities. 

"(19)  Public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails.— The  term  "public  lands  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails"  means  those  roads 
and  trails  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

"(20)  Public  road.— The  term  •■public 
road"  means  any  road  or  street  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  and  maintained  by  a  public  au- 
thority and  open  to  public  travel. 

"(21)  Rural  areas.— The  term  '•rural 
areas"  means  all  areas  of  a  State  not  in- 
cluded in  urban  areas. 

"(22)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(23)  Startup  costs  for  traffic  manage- 
ment and  control.— The  term  "startup  costs 
for  traffic  management  and  control"  means 
initial  costs,  including  labor,  administra- 
tion, utilities  and  rent,  for  integrated  traffic 
control  systems,  incident  management  pro- 
grams and  traffic  control  centers. 

"(24)  State. — The  term  "State"  means  any 
one  of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Puerto  Rico. 

"(25)  State  funds.— The  term  "State 
funds"  includes  funds  raised  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  or  any  political  or  other 
subdivision  thereof  and  made  available  for 
expenditure  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment. 

"(26)  Urban  area.— The  term  "urban  area" 
means  an  urbanized  area  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
urbanized  area  encompassing  more  than  one 
State  that  part  of  the  urbanized  area  in  each 
State,  or  urban  place  as  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  having  a  population  of 
five  thousand  or  more  and  not  within  any  ur- 
banized area,  within  boundaries  to  be  fixed 
by  responsible  State  and  local  officials  in  co- 
operation with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Boundaries  shall,  as 
a  minimum,  encompass  the  entire  urban 
place  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, except  in  the  case  of  cities  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

■■(27)  Urbanized  area.— The  term  "urban- 
ized area"  means  an  area  with  a  population 
of  50,000  or  more  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by 
responsible  State  and  local  offlcials  in  co- 
operation with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Boundaries  shall,  as 
a  minimum,  encompass  the  entire  urbanized 
area  within  a  State  as  designated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

"(b)  DECLARA-nON  OF  POLICY.— 

"In  general,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that— 
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"(1)  The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  di- 
verse metropolitan  and  rural  regions  with 
differing  geographic,  demographic,  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics.  Changes  in  where  and 
how  we  live,  go  to  work,  and  send  our  goods 
to  market,  require  new  approaches  in  how  we 
manage  and  fund  future  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  Through  past  efforts,  we  have  modern 
highways,  transit  systems  and  railroads  that 
unite  the  nation,  propel  its  economic 
progress  and  enhance  its  quality  of  life. 
These  systems  are  our  responsibility  to  man- 
age and  preserve  and,  as  necessary,  to  ex- 
pand. Changing  conditions  require  new  pro- 
grams and  policy  initiatives. 

"(3)  The  nation  must  redirect  its  collective 
efforts  toward  moving  people,  information, 
and  goods  rather  than  moving  vehicles.  The 
new  federal  program  shall  refocus  national 
policies  to  respond  to  increasing  inter-re- 
giemil  travel,  relieving  urban  eengeeties, 
improving  rural  access,  fostering 
intermodalism,  enhancing  air  quality,  con- 
serving energy  and  giving  priority  to 
projects  (regardless  of  mode)  that  offer  the 
best  solutions  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems and  environmental  considerations  of 
each  region. 

"(4)  The  essential  element  for  an  effective 
future  program  is  a  new  Federal,  State  and 
local  partnership.  One  that  provides  more 
funding  and  greater  program  flexibility— 
with  accountability  to  Congress  of  the 
achievement  of  national  objectives;  places 
greater  program  management  and  resource 
contribution  resf)onsibilities  at  State  and 
local  levels;  permits  use  of  creative  means  to 
finance  total  systems  needs  including  more 
opportunities  for  private  sector  investment 
and  management. 

•'(5)  The  United  States  needs  a  reauthor- 
ized surface  transportation  act  that:— En- 
courages and  assists  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  exercise  initiative  and  innovation 
in  responding  to  intra-regional  and  intra- 
state transportation  needs.  Dedicates  high- 
way user  fee  revenues  solely  to  transpor- 
tation needs,  keeping  them  exempt  from 
non-transportation  uses  and  available  to  the 
States  at  authorized  levels  each  year;  Pro- 
vides full  funding  for  the  completion  of  the 
unfinished  Interstate  Construction  Program 
including  substitute  projects;  Takes  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  highway  safety;  De- 
fines Federal  program  transportation  respon- 
sibilities among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment; Encourages  policies  that  will  promote 
economic  strength  in  regional  markets;  Pro- 
motes energy  conservation;  and  Reconciles 
differences  between  environmental  and 
transportation  policies  and  makes  these 
policies  mutually  reinforcing.". 

SEC.  120.  FEDERAL-AD)  SYSTEM& 

Section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*8EC.  103.  FEDERAL-AID  SYSTEMS. 

"(a)  Interstate  System.— 

"(1)  Defined.— The  Interstate  System  is  a 
system  located  (1)  to  connect  by  routes,  as 
direct  as  practicable,  principal  metropolitan 
areas,  cities,  and  industrial  centers,  (2)  to 
serve  the  national  defense,  and  (3)  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  to  connect  at  suit- 
able border  points  v;ith  routes  of  continental 
Importance  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  Inter- 
state System  is  that  system  designated 
under  this  title  before  the  enactment  of  this 
section  Provided  that  mileage  designated  in 
States  that  had  no  Interstate  mileage  until 
after  December  29,  1981,  must  be  classified  as 
principal  arterial  to  be  included. 

"(2)  Additions  to  the  interstate  sys- 
tem.—Upon  application  of  a  State  and  ap- 


proval of  the  Secretary  additions  may  be 
made  to  the  Interstate  System  of,  (1)  exist- 
ing or  new  toll  or  free  mileage  meeting 
Interstate  standards  that  is  connected  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  (2)  mileage  designated 
in  States  that  had  no  Interstate  mileage 
until  after  December  29,  1981  meeting  Inter- 
state mileage  until  after  December  29,  1981 
meeting  Interstate  standards. 

SEC.  121.  APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec.  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  104.  APPORTIONMENT. 

'•(a)  Administrative,  Research  and  Data 
Collection  Deduction.— On  October  l  of 
each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  deduct  not 
to  exceed  3%  percent  of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  for  the 
National  Highway  and  Bridge  Program,  the 
Interstate  Construction  Program,  the  UrTjan 
and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  Program,  and 
the  Interstate  Substitution  Program  for  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  for  car- 
rying on  the  research,  data  collection  and 
other  programs  authorized  by  sections  303 
and  307  Provided  that  funds  shall  be  available 
from  the  administrative  deduction  for  Oper- 
ation Lifesaver.  a  national  public  informa- 
tion program  to  educate  the  public  of  the  in- 
herent hazards  at  railway-highway  crossings. 
In  making  a  determination,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sums  deducted  in  prior  years. 
The  sum  deducted  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  expended. 

"(b)  Urbanized  area  Planning.- 

"(1)  Deduction.— On  October  l  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary,  after  making  the  de- 
duction authorized  by  (a)  shall  deduct  1/2  of 
1  percent  of  the  remaining  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  Program,  the  Interstate  Con- 
struction Program,  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Highway  and  Bridge  Program  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jective of  section  134. 

"(2)  Apportionment  formula.— Funds  de- 
ducted under  (1)  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  in  the  ratio  which  the  population  in 
urbanized  areas  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  in  urbanized  areas  in  all  the 
States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  cen- 
sus, except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned. 

"(3)    AVAILABILm.-    WITHIN    A    STATE.— The 

funds  apportioned  to  any  State  under  (2) 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  State  to  met- 
ropolitan planning  organizations  designated 
as  being  responsible  together  with  the  State 
for  carrying  out  the  objective  of  section  134. 

"(4)  Use  of  funds  outside  of  urbanized 
AREAS. — Upon  an  agreement  of  a  State  and  a 
metropolitan  planning  organization  that 
funds  available  to  the  metropolitan  planning 
organization  are  in  excess  of  its  needs,  the 
excess  amount  may  be  used  to  do  transpor- 
tation planning  outside  of  urbanized  areas.  A 
State  receiving  the  minimum  apportionment 
under  (2)  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  use  the  funds  apportioned  to  fi- 
nance transportation  planning  outside  of  ur- 
banized areas. 

"(5)  FEDERAL  SHARE  PAYABLE.— The  Federal 
share  payable  for  the  Urbanized  Area  Plan- 
ning Funds  provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  as  is  provided  in  section  120  except  where 
the  secretary  determines  that  the  Federal 
interest  will  be  best  served  without  a  State 
match. 


"(6)  Ape>ortionment  within  a  state.— The 
distribution  within  any  State  of  the  plan- 
ning funds  made  available  under  (3)  shall  be 
by  a  formula  developed  by  each  State  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  which  considers 
population  in  and  provides  an  appropriate 
distribution  for  all  urbanized  areas  to  carry 
out  the  processes  described  in  section  134. 

"(c)  Apportionment.— On  October  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  aft«r  making  the  de- 
ductions authorized  by  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap- 
portion sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  Program,  and  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  Program,  among 
the  several  States  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  National  highway  and  bridge  pro- 
gram.— 
"(A)  Apportionment  formula.— 
For  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  pro- 
gram— 

1/9  in  the  ratio  which  the  rural  lane  miles 
in  each  State  bears  to  those  of  all  States; 

1/9  in  the  ratio  which  rural  vehicle  miles 
travelled  in  each  State  bears  to  those  of  all 
States; 

2/9  in  the  ratio  which  the  urban  lane  miles 
in  each  State  bears  to  those  of  all  States; 

2/9  In  the  ratio  which  the  urban  lane  miles 
in  each  State  bears  to  those  of  all  States: 
and 

3/9  in  the  ratio  which  diesel  fuel  consumed 
in  each  State  bears  to  that  consumed  in  all 
States. 

"(B)  Minimum  apportionment.— No  State 
shall  receive  less  than  1/2  of  1  percent  of  each 
year's  apportionment. 

"(C)  Transfer  to  urban  and  rural  high- 
way and  bridge  program.— a  State  may 
transfer  up  to  20  percent  of  its  annual  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  Program  appor- 
tionment to  its  Urban  and  Rural  Highway 
and  Bridge  Program  if  the  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary agree  that  adequate  Interstate  Sys- 
tem conditions  exist  and  if  the  State  meets 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Urban  and  rural  highway  and  bridge 
program.— 

"(A)  Apportionment  formula.— The  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  Program 
shall  be  apportioned  in  the  ratio  of  attrib- 
utable tax  payments  to  the  Highway  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  attrib- 
utable to  the  highway  users  of  each  State: 
Provided,  That  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  1/2  of  1  percent  of  each  years  apportion- 
ment. 

"(B)  Transfer  to  national  highway  and 
bridge  program.— 

a  state  may  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of  Its 
annual  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  apportionment  to  its  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  Program. 

"(d)  Notification  to  the  States.— On  Oc- 
tober 1  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  is  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  to  each  of  the  States  the  sums  appwr- 
tioned  and  deducted  in  that  fiscal  year  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall,  if  possible, 
advise  each  State  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
apportioned  each  year  under  this  section  not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  apportionment. 

"(e)  Heavy  Vehicle  Use  Tax.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  the  State's  apportion- 
ment of  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Pro- 
gram funds  under  (c)(1)  in  an  amount  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned 
in  any  fiscal  year  during  which  heavy  vehi- 
cles, subject  to  the  use  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4481  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of 
1966,  may  be  lawfully  registered  in  the  State 
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Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1991  from  the 
Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  obligation  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
authorized.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion, 
allocate,  set  aside  or  obligate  those  author- 
izations. 

"(b)  PERDIODS  OF  AVAILABILITTr'  OF  FUND.— 
••(1)    NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    AND    BRIDGE    PRO- 
GRAM. URBANIZED  AREA  PLANNING.  AND  STATE- 
WIDE    TRANSPORTATION      PLANNING     AND     RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM  FUNDS.— 

••(A)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program,  and  the  Urbanized  Area 
Planning  Program  and  funds  earmarked  for 
the  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  and 
Research  Program  in  a  State  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  in  that  State  for  a 
period  of  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  funds  are  authorized:  Pro- 
vided. That  funds  apportioned  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  Program  for  the 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  in  that  State  for  a 
period  of  3  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  funds  are  authorized. 

"(B)  Reapportionment.— Funds,  other 
than  Statewide  Transportation  Planning  and 
Research  Program  funds,  not  obligated  with- 
in the  period  of  availability  of  (A)  shall  be 
reapportioned  among  those  States  which 
have  obligated  their  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  apportionment. 

••(2)  Emergency  relief  and  urban  and 
rural     highway     and     bridge     program 

FUNDS.— 

Emergency  Relief  and  Urban  and  Rural 
Highway  and  Bridge  Progam  Funds  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  expended. 

'•(3)      Territorial      highway      program 

FUNDS.— 

"(A)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  allo- 
cated to  a  territory  for  the  Territorial  High- 
way Program  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation in  that  territory  for  a  period  of  1  year 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  were  allocated. 

"(B)  Relallocation.— Funds  not  obligated 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  (A)  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reallocation. 

••(C)  FLTCDS  DEE.MED  OBLIGATED;  EFFECT  OF 

Release  of  Funds.— Sums  apportioned  or  al- 
located for  a  particular  purpose  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated  if  a 
sum  equal  to  the  total  of  the  sums  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  the  State  for  that  pur- 
pose for  that  fiscal  year  and  previous  fiscal 
years  is  obligated.  Any  funds  released  by  the 
payment  of  the  final  voucher  or  by  the  modi- 
fication of  the  formal  project  agreement 
shall  be  (1)  credited  to  the  same  class  of 
funds  previously  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
the  State  and  be  immediately  available  for 
obligation,  or  (2)  if  the  program  for  which 
the  funds  were  apportioned  or  allocated  has 
been  repealed  and  is  inactive,  credited  to  the 
State's  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Pro- 
gram apportioned  funds  and  be  immediately 
available  for  obligation. 

•■(d)  Alaska;  Puerto  Rico.— Funds  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  this 
title  may  be  expended  for  construction  of  ac- 
cess and  development  roads  that  will  serve 
resource  development,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like 
purposes.". 

SEC.  124.  FEDERAL  SHARE  PAYABLE. 

Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


«SEC.  120.  FEDERAL  SHARE  PAYABLE. 

"(a)  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Pro- 
gram and  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  Projects.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  129  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  of  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  and  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  projects  (other  than  certain 
resurfacing,  restoring  and  rehabilitating 
projects  and  certain  operational  improve- 
ment projects)  shall  either  (1)  not  exceed  85 
percent  of  the  cost,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
any  State  containing  nontaxable  Indian 
lands,  individual  and  tribal,  and  public  do- 
main lands  (both  reserved  and  unreserved), 
exclusive  of  national  forests  and  national 
parks  and  monuments,  exceeding  5  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  all  lands  in  the  State,  the 
Federal  share  may  be  increased  by  a  percent- 
age of  the  remaining  costs  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  the  area  of  all  those  lands  in 
the  State,  is  of  its  total  area,  or  (2)  not  to 
exceed  85  percent  of  the  cost,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  nontaxable 
Indian  lands,  individual  and  tribal,  public 
domain  lands  (both  reserved  and  unreserved), 
national  forests,  and  national  parks  and 
monuments,  the  Federal  share  may  be  in- 
creased by  a  percentage  of  the  remaining 
cost  equal  to  the  percentage  that  the  area  of 
all  those  lands  in  the  State  is  of  its  total 
area,  except  that  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  any  project  in  a  State  under  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  In  any  case  where  a  State  elects  to 
have  the  Federal  share  provided  in  (2),  the 
State  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  covering  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1  year,  requiring  the  State  to  use  solely  for 
highway  construction  purposes  (other  than 
paying  its  share  of  projects  approved  under 
this  title)  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
agreement  the  difference  between  the  State's 
share  as  provided  in  (2)  and  what  its  share 
would  be  if  it  elected  to  pay  the  share  pro- 
vided in  (1)  for  all  projects  subject  to  the 
agreement. 

"(b)  Interstate  System  Resurfacing,  Re- 
storing AND  Rehabilitating  and  Oper- 
ational Improvement  Projects.— Except  as 
provided  in  section  129  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  resurfacing,  re- 
storing and  rehabilitating  or  operational  im- 
provements project  on  the  Interstate  System 
financed  with  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  funds  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost,  plus  a  percentage  of  the  remaining 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  State  contain- 
ing unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands  and  nontaxable  Indian  lands,  individ- 
ual and  tribal,  exceeding  5  percent  of  the 
area  of  all  lands  therein,  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  the  area  of  the  lands  in  the 
State  is  of  its  area,  except  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  any  project  in  any  State 
shall  not  exceed  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

••(c)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  State- 
ment.— The  Secretary  may  rely  on  an  annual 
statement  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  area  of  the  lands  referred 
to  in  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Urbanized  Area  Planning  Program 
and  Statewide  Transportation  Planning 
and  Research  Program.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  129  of  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  of  projects  financed  with  Ur- 
banized Area  Planning,  and  Statewide  Trans- 
portation Planning  and  Research  funds  shall 
not  exceed  85  percent. 

•'(e)  Federal  Lands  Highway  Program 
AND  Projects  in  the  Territories.— Except 
as  provided  in  section  129  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  financed 
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with  Federal  Lands  Highway  Program  funds 
and  on  account  of  any  project  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands shall  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  cost. 

"(f)  University  Transportation  Center 
Program  Projects.— The  Federal  share  pay- 
able on  account  of  a  project  financed  with 
University  Transportation  Centers  program 
funds  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
costs. 

"(g)  Education  and  Training  Program 
Funds. — The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  training  financed  with  Education 
and  Training  Program  funds  shall  not  exceed 
a  percentage  of  the  cost  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  Highways  Within  Department  of  the 
Interior  Land.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  transportation 
or  highway  departments  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  construction 
of  highways  within  Indian  reservations  and 
national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  pay  the  amount  assumed  from  the 
funds  apportioned  under  section  104  to  the 
State  where  the  reservations  and  national 
parks  and  monuments  are  located. 

"(i)  Increased  Non-Federal  Share.— A 
State  may  contribute  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  share  provided  to  this  title  for  any  title 
23  project  so  as  to  decrease  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  the  project:  Provided.  That  the 
use  of  this  provision  shall  be  subject  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(j)  Emergency  Relief  Projects.— The 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  emer- 
gency relief  projects  shall  not  exceed  the 
share  provided  in  (a):  Provided,  That  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  emergency 
relief  projects  on  forest  highways,  park 
roads,  parkways.  Indian  reservation  roads, 
forest  development  roads  and  public  lands 
development  roads  shall  not  exceed  the  share 
provided  in  (e):  Provided.  That  the  Federal 
share  payable  for  eligible  temporary  and  per- 
manent work  accomplished  with  emergency 
relief  funds  within  90  days  after  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  national  disaster  or  cata- 
strophic failure  may  amount  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost:  And  Provided.  That  the  cost  of  an 
emergency  relief  project  may  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a  com- 
parable facility.  As  used  in  this  section  with 
respect  to  bridges,  a  comparable  facility 
means  a  facility  which  meets  the  current 
geometric  and  construction  standards  re- 
quired for  the  types  and  volume  of  traffic 
which  the  facility  will  carry  over  its  design 
life. 

"(k)  Certain  Interstate  Improvements.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section  limiting  the  percentage  of  the  costs 
of  a  project  which  are  payable  with  Federal 
funds,  the  Federal  Government  may  pay  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  Interstate 
projects  for  the  construction  of  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  lands  and  for  operational  and 
safety  improvement.". 

SEC.  125.  PROJECT  LITIGATION  EXPENSES, 

(a)  Section  126  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*SEC.  126.  PROJECT  UTIGATION  EXPENSES. 

"The  cost  of  the  project  under  this  title 
shall  include  the  cost  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses  that  are  authorized 
by  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2412(d))  and  imposed  as  a  liability  upon  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project.  The  Federal  share  pay- 
able shall  be  100  percent  of  cost.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 


"126.  Diversion."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "126.  Project  Litigation  Expenses.". 

SEC.  126.  ALLOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  202  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.    202.    ALLOCATION    OF    FEDERAL    LANDS 
HIGHWAYS  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Administrative  Deduction.— On  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  fiscal  year  before  allocating 
any  sums  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  deduct  not  to  exceed  three  and  three- 
fourths  percent  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  forest  highways,  park  roads 
and  parkways,  and  Indian  reservation  roads 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  law  to  be  financed  from  the  author- 
izations. The  sums  deducted  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  expended. 

"(b)  Forest  Highways.— On  October  1  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  forest  highways  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  needs  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  national  forest  system  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  need  for  access  as  identified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  renew- 
able resource  and  land  use  planning,  and  the 
impact  of  that  planning  on  existing  trans- 
portation facilities. 

"(c)  Park  Roads  and  Parkways. — On  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  park  roads 
and  parkways  each  according  to  the  relative 
needs  of  the  various  elements  of  the  national 
park  system,  taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  access  as  identified  through  land  use 
planning  and  the  impact  of  that  planning  on 
existing  transportation  facilities. 

"(d)  Indian  Reservation  Roads.— On  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  according  to  the  relative 
needs  of  the  various  reservations  as  jointly 
identified  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"202.  Allocation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "202.  Allocation  of  Federal  Lands  High- 
ways Funds.". 

SEC.  127.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS 
HIGHWAYS  FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  203  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  203.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS 
HIGHWAYS  FUNDS 

"(a)  AVAILABILITY.— Funds  authorized  for 
forest  highways,  park  roads  and  parkways, 
and  Indian  reservation  roads  shall  be  avail- 
able for  contract  upon  allocation,  or  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  author- 
ized if  no  allocation  is  required. 

"(b)  Lapse.— Any  amount  remaining  unob- 
ligated for  a  period  of  3  years  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  shall 
lapse. 

"(c)  Obligation.— The  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment charged  with  the  administration  of 
Federal  Lands  Highway  funds  is  granted  au- 
thority to  enter  into  project  agreements 
with  other  Federal,  State  or  local  agencies, 
approve  projects,  enter  into  contracts  and 
incur  obligations.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  entering  into  a 
project  agreement  with  Federal,  State  or 
local  agencies  or  entering  into  a  contract 
shall  create  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  the  project 
costs. 


"(d)  Funds  Deemed  To  Be  Obligated.— 
Any  funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
forest  highways,  park  roads  and  parkways, 
and  Indian  roads  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  obligated  if  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  sums  authorized  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
previous  fiscal  years  since  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955.  shall  have 
been  obligated. 

"(e)  Released  Funds.— Any  funds  released 
by  payment  of  final  voucher  or  modification 
of  project  authorizations  shall  be  credited  to 
the  balance  of  unobligated  authorizations 
and  be  immediately  available  for  obliga- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"203.  Availability  of  funds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "203.  Administration  of  Federal 
Lands  Highways  Funds.". 
SEC.  128.  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAYS  PROGRAM 

Section  204  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.    204.    FEDERAL    LANDS    HIGHWAYS    PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  Highways,  Roads  and  Ways  In- 
cluded.—Recognizing  the  need  for  all  Fed- 
eral roads  which  are  public  roads  to  be  treat- 
ed under  the  same  uniform  policies  as  roads 
which  are  on  the  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System  there  is  established  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  lands  highways  program  which 
shall  consist  of  forest  highways,  park  roads 
and  parkways,  and  Indian  reservation  roads. 

"(b)  Planning.  Research.  Engineering 
AND  Construction.— Funds  available  for  for- 
est highways  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  planning,  research,  en- 
gineering and  construction.  Funds  available 
for  park  roads  and  parkways,  and  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  planning,  research,  engineering 
and  construction.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  appropriate, 
may  enter  into  construction  contracts  and 
other  contracts  with  a  State  or  civil  subdivi- 
sion or  Indian  tribe.  In  the  case  of  Indian 
reservation  roads.  Indian  labor  may  be  em- 
ployed under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
ceiling  on  Federal  employment  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  construction  or  improvement  of 
Indian  reservation  roads. 

"(c)  Indian  Reservation  Roads  on  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System.— Be- 
fore approving  a  project  as  an  Indian  res- 
ervation road  project  on  the  National  High- 
way and  Bridge  System,  the  Secretary  must 
determine  that  the  obligation  of  funds  for 
that  project  is  supplementary  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  the  obligation,  for  projects  on  Indian 
reservation  roads,  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
share  of  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  for 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System. 

"(d)  Contribution  of  State  and  Local 
Funds.— Contributions  of  States,  Indian 
tribes,  counties,  or  other  local  subdivisions 
may  be  accepted  for  construction  and  im- 
provement. Any  funds  received  from  a  State, 
Indian  tribe,  county,  or  local  subdivision 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  on  the  Fed- 
eral lands  highways  to  which  the  funds  were 
contributed. 

"(e)  Competttive  Bidding.— Construction 
of  each  project  shall  be  performed  by  con- 
tract awarded  by  competitive  bidding,  unless 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  affirmatively  find  that,  under  the 
circumstances  relating  to  a  project,  some 
other  method  is  in  the  public  interest.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  "Buy  Indian"  Act  of  June 
25.  1910  (36  Stat.  861).  and  the  provisions  of 
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Pedestrian  Projects.— 
Projects.— The  States  may 
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destrian  walkways  and  bicycle  routes  in  con- 
junction with  the  roads,  highways,  and  park- 
ways. 

"(d)  Motorized  Vehicles.— No  motorized 
vehicles  shall  be  permitted  on  trails  and 
walkways  authorized  under  this  section  ex- 
cept for  maintenance  purposes  and,  when 
snow  conditions  and  State  or  local  regula- 
tions permit,  snowmobiles. 

•'(e)  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  Funds.— A  State  may  ex- 
pend Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  funds  for  the  construction  of  pedes- 
trian walkways  and  bicycle  routes  other 
than  for  walkways  and  routes  on  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  System  facilities  or  on 
roads  functionally  classified  as  local  or  rural 
minor  collector.". 

SEC.  130.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Section  301  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  301.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  transportation  assistance 
program  that  will  provide  highway  and 
transportation  agencies,  in  (1)  urbanized 
areas  of  50.000  to  1.000,000  population  and  (2) 
rural  areas,  access  to  modem  highway  tech- 
nology. 

"(b)  Grants  and  Contracts.— The  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants  and  enter  into  di- 
rect contracts  for  education  and  training, 
technical  assistance  and  related  support 
services  that  will — (1)  assist  rural  local 
transportation  agencies  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand their  expertise  in  road  and  transpor- 
tation areas;  improve  roads  and  bridges;  en- 
hance programs  for  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight;  and  deal  effectively  with 
specific  road  related  problems  by  preparing 
and  providing  training  packages,  manuals, 
guidelines  and  technical  resource  materials; 
(2)  identify,  package  and  deliver  usable  high- 
way technology  to  local  jurisdictions  to  as- 
sist urban  transportation  agencies  in  devel- 
oping and  expanding  their  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  road  related  problems;  and  (3) 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  State  trans- 
portation or  highway  departments  and  uni- 
versities (A)  urban  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram centers  in  States  with  two  or  more  ur- 
banized areas  of  50,000  to  1,000.000  population 
and  (B)  rural  technical  assistance  program 
centers.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  support  for  the  centers.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"301.  Education  and  Training  Program." 

SEC.  131.  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OUTREACH  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Section  306  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  300.  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OUTREACH  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Activities.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  engage  in  activities  to  inform  the  do- 
mestic highway  community  of  technological 
iBDOvations  abroad  that  could  significantly 
improve  highway  transportation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  promote  United  States  highway 
transportation  expertise  internationally,  and 
to  increase  transfers  of  United  States  high- 
way transportation  technology  to  foreign 
countries.  Such  activities  may  include: 

"(1)  develop,  monitor,  assess,  and  domesti- 
cally disseminate  Information  about  foreign 
highway  transportation  innovations  that 
could  significantly  improve  highway  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  research,  development,  demonstration, 
training,  and  other  forms  of  technology 
transfer  and  exeten^. 

"(3)  inform  other  countries  about  the  tech- 
nical qaality  of  American  highway  transpor- 


tation goods  and  services  through  participa- 
tion in  trade  shows,  seminars,  expositions 
and  other  such  activities. 

"(4)  offer  those  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration technical  services  which  cannot  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  United  States  pri- 
vate sector  to  be  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
posals of  United  States  firms  undertaking 
foreign  highway  transportation  projects.  The 
costs  for  assistance  shall  be  recovered  under 
the  terms  of  each  project. 

"(5)  conduct  studies  to  assess  the  need  for 
or  feasibility  of  highway  transportation  im- 
provements in  countries  that  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

"(b)  Cooperation.— The  Secretary  may 
carry  out  the  authority  granted  hereby,  ei- 
ther independently,  or  in  cooperation  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, State  or  local  agency,  authority, 
association,  institution,  corporation  (profit 
or  nonprofit),  foreign  government,  multi-na- 
tional institution,  or  any  other  organization 
or  person. 

"(c)  Funds.— The  funds  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in- 
clude funds  deposited  in  a  special  account 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  such 
purposes  by  any  cooperating  organization  or 
person.  The  funds  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
motional materials,  travel,  reception  and 
representation  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  this  section. 
Reimbursements  for  services  provided  under 
this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation concerned.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"306.  Mapping."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"306.  International  Highway  Transportation 
Outreach  Program.". 

SEC.  132.  TEMPORARY  MATCHING  FUND  WAIVER 

(a)  Waiver  of  M.^tching  Share.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  qualifying  project  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  of  any  qualifying  project 
for  which  the  United  States  becomes  obli- 
gated to  p>ay  under  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  during  the  period  beginning  on  October 
1,  1991  and  ending  September  30,  1993,  shall  be 
the  percentage  of  the  construction  cost  as 
the  State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment requests,  up  to  and  including  100  per- 
cent. The  total  amount  of  increased  Federal 
share  per  fiscal  year  which  may  be  obligated 
for  qualifying  projects  in  any  State  under  (a) 
shall  not  be  greater  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  apportioned  for  the  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  and.  Urban  and  Rural 
Highway  and  Bridge  Programs  in  FY  1992. 

(b)  Qualifying  Project.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "qualifying  project" 
means  a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1991,  or  a  project  for  which  the 
United  States  becomes  obligated  to  pay  after 
that  enactment,  and  for  which  the  Governor 
of  the  State  submitting  the  project  has  cer- 
tified, in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  that  sufficient  fnnds 
are  not  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  project. 

(c)  Repayment.— The  total  amount  of  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  share  made  pursuant 
to  (a)  for  any  State  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  on  or  before 
March  30,  1994.  Payments  shall  be  deposited 
in  th«  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  r«fMid 
amounts  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriate 
apportionment  accounts  of  the  State. 
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(d)  Deduction  From  Apportionments.— If  a 
State  has  not  made  the  repayment  as  re- 
quired by  (c).  the  Secretary  shall  deduct 
from  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1995  and 
September  30,  1996,  a  pro  rata  share  of  each 
category  of  apportioned  funds,  the  total 
amount  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  needed  for  repayment. 
Any  amount  deducted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  reapportioned  for  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996  in  accordance  with  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  those  States  which 
have  not  received  a  higher  Federal  share 
under  this  section  and  to  those  States  which 
have  made  the  repayment  required  by 
8ubsection(c).  Obligations  and  deobligations 
recorded  against  funds  made  available  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
corded and  reported  as  net  obligations. 
SEC.  J33.  INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Experimental  Programs.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  carry  out  ex- 
perimental programs  which  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  the  States 
to  demonstrate  innovative  and/or  non-tradi- 
tional design,  construction  and  management 
practices  for  highway  projects  while  utiliz- 
ing a  competitive  process  for  selection  of 
contractors. 

(b)  Report.— The  SecreUry  shall  evaluate 
and  report  on  the  results  of  the  innovative 
experimental  programs  conducted  under  (a). 

SEC.  136.  FUNCTIONAL  RECLASSIFICATION. 

A  functional  reclassification,  which  shall 
be  updated  periodically,  should  be  completed 
by  each  "State",  as  that  term  is  defined  in  23 
U.S.C.  401,  September  30,  1992,  and  shall  be 
completed  by  September  30,  1993  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  that  will  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  functional  reclassifica- 
tion shall  classify  all  "public  roads"  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  23  U.S.C.  101. 
SEC.  135.  TRANSIT  PROJECTS. 

Funds  made  available  for  a  transit  project 
under  this  Act  or  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration. 
SEC.  13«.  RECODIFICATION. 

The  Secretary  shall,  by  October  1.  1992, 
prepare  a  codification  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  related  Acts  and  statutes  and 
submit  the  recodification  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration. 

SEC.  137.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ADJUST,  CLARIFY, 
CONFORM,  REPEAL,  RESTATE,  AND 
SIMPLIFY. 

(a)  Plans,  Specifications  and  Esti- 
mates.— 

Section  106  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•SEC.  108.  PLANS,  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  ESTI- 
MATES. 

"(a)  Approval  of  P,  S,  and  E.— The  State 
transportation  or  highway  department  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  proposed 
projects  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(b)  Construction  Engineering  Costs.— 
Items  included  in  any  estimate  for  construc- 
tion eRgineeriBg  shall  not  exceed  16  peroent 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a  project  fi- 
nanced with  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  funds  after  excluding  from  the  total 
estimated  cost,  the  estimated  costs  of  rights- 
of-way  preliminary  engineering,  and  con- 
struction engineering. 

"(c)  Cost  Reduction  Analysis.— Plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  proposed 
projects  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  value  en- 
gineering or  otb«r  cost  reductioa  aaalysM  if 


the   Secretary   determines   that   It   is   nec- 
essary.". 

(b)  Acquisition  of  Rights-of-Wav— Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System.— 

(1)  Section  107  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  107.  ACQUISITION  OF  RIGHTS^F-WAY— NA- 
TIONAL HIGHWAY  AND  BRIDGE  SYS- 
TEM. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  ACQUIRE  LANDS,  Ln  GEN- 
ERAL.—In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  is 
requested  by  a  State  to  acquire  lands  or  in- 
terests in  lands  (including  within  the  term 
"interests  in  lands",  the  control  of  access 
from  adjoining  lands)  required  by  that  State 
for  right-of-way  or  other  purposes  for  a 
project  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  improvement  of  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  System,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
prior  to  the  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 
General,  to  acquire,  enter  upon,  and  take 
possession  of  those  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  by  purchase,  donation,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  (including  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1931,  46  Stat.  1421),  if— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  either  that 
the  State  is  unable  to  acquire  necessary 
lands  or  interests  in  lands,  or  is  unable  to  ac- 
quire those  lands  or  interests  in  lands  with 
sufficient  promptness;  and 

"(2)  the  State  has  agreed  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay,  at  a  time  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  that 
percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  acquiring  the  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  which  represents  the  State's  pro  rata 
share  of  project  costs  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  120. 

The  authority  granted  by  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  lands  and  interests  in  lands  re- 
ceived as  grants  of  land  fi-om  the  United 
States  and  owned  or  held  by  railroads  or 
other  corporations. 

"(b)  Costs  Incurred  by  the  Secretary.— 
The  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
quiring any  lands  or  interests  in  lands  may 
include  the  cost  of  examination  and  abstract 
of  title,  certificate  of  title,  advertising,  any 
fees  incidental  to  acquisition,  and  any  costs, 
fees  or  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  acquiring  lands  through  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise.  All  costs  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  any  lands  or  interests  in  lands  shall  be 
paid  from  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  funds  apportioned  to  the  State 
upon  the  request  of  which  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  are  acquired,  and  any  sums  paid  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  State  as  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  of  Federal-aid 
highways  and  shall  be  credited  to  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  State  as  its  ap- 
portionment of  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  funds,  or  shall  be  deducted  from 
other  moneys  due  the  State  for  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program. 

"(c)  Conveyance  of  Lands  By  the  Sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  proper  deed,  executed  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  to  convey  any  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  acquired  In  any  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  department 
of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivision  as  Its 
laws  may  provide,  upon  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment or  political  subdivision  to  which  the 
CMiv«yaBo«  i«  to  be  m«Mto. 


"(d)  Lands  Owned  by  the  United 
States.— Whenever  rights-of-way,  including 
control  of  access,  on  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  System  are  required  over  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  to  give  the  State  or  other  per- 
son constructing  the  projects  on  those  lands 
adequate  rights-of-way  and  control  of  access 
from  adjoining  lands,  and  any  agency  Is  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1,  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
"107.  Acquisition  of  RIghts-of-Way-Interstate 
System."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "107. 
Acquisition  of  RIghts-of-Way— National 
Highway  and  Bridge  System.". 

(c)  Standards.— 

Section  109  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*SEC.  109.  STANDARDS. 

(a)  Approval  of  P.S.  and  E.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  proposed  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  projects  that  are  subject  to 
approval  if  they  fail  to  provide  for  a  facility 
that  will  adequately  meet  the  existing  and 
probable  future  traffic  needs  and  conditions 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  safety,  durability, 
and  economy  of  maintenance  and  that  will 
be  designed  and  constructed  in  accordance 
with  standards  best  suited  to  accomplish  the 
foregoing  objectives  and  to  conform  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  locality. 

"(b)  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Sys- 
tem Standards.— The  geometric  and  con- 
struction standards  to  be  adopted  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System  shall  be 
those  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments 
and  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way and  Transportation  Officials.  Standards, 
as  applied  to  each  actual  construction 
project,  shall  be  adequate,  at  a  minimum,  to 
enable  the  project  to  accommodate  the  types 
and  volumes  of  traffic  anticipated  for  the 
project  for  the  20  year  period  commencing  on 
the  date  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
project  agreement:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  except  appropriate  projects  from 
the  minimum  period.  Interstate  System 
standards  shall  In  all  cases  provide  for  at 
least  four  lanes  of  traffic.  The  Secretary 
shall  apply  standards  uniformly  throughout 
all  the  States. 

"(c)  Sign,  Curb  and  Pavement  Marking 
AND  Traffic  Signal  Standards.— On  any 
highway  project  in  which  Federal  funds  par- 
ticipate, the  location,  form  and  character  of 
informational,  regulatory,  and  warning 
signs,  curb  and  pavement  or  other  markings, 
and  traffic  signals  installed  or  placed  by  any 
public  authority  or  other  agency,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  highway 
department  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary, who  is  directed  to  concur  only  In  In- 
stailatlons  that  promote  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  highways. 

"(d)  Highway  and  Railroad  Grade  Cross- 
ings SAFETi-  Standards.— No  funds  shall  be 
approved  for  expenditure  on  any  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  System  or  Federal 
Lands  Program  highway  under  this  title,  un- 
less proper  traffic  control  devices  complying 
with  safety  standards  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  that  time  as  being  adequate  shall 
be  Installed  or  be  In  operation  at  any  high- 
way and  railroad  grade  crossing  or  draw- 
bridge on  that  portion  of  the  highway  with 
resi)ect  to  which  expenditures  are  to  be 
made. 

"(e)  Soil  Erosion  Guidelines.— The  Sec- 
retary Bball  i«eM  gui4«liB«fl  f<H-  miRimiging 
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motorcycles,  unless  the  project  provides  a 
reasonable  alternative  route  or  an  alter- 
native route  exists. 

■■(k)  3-R  Projects.— A  project  for  resur- 
facing, restoring,  or  rehabilitating  any  high- 
way, other  than  a  fully  access-controlled 
highway,  in  which  Federal  funds  participate 
shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
standards  to  preserve  and  extend  the  service 
life  of  highways  and  enhance  highway  safety. 
Resurfacing,  restoring  or  rehabilitating 
projects  on  fully  access-controlled  highways 
shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  new 
construction  and  major  reconstruction 
standards.". 

(d)  Rights-of-Way  Agreements. 

(1)  Section  111  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SEC.  111.  RIGHTS-OF-WAY  AGREEMENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— All  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  transportation 
or  highway  department  for  the  construction 
of  fully  access  controlled  highways  on  the 
National  Highway  and  Bridge  System  shall 
contain  a  clause  providing  that  the  State 
will  not  add  any  points  of  access  to,  or  exit 
from,  the  project  in  addition  to  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  the  plans  for  the 
project,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  or  as  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Agreements  may  authorize  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
(d),  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of  the  right-of- 
way  airspace  of  the  highway  for  purposes 
that  will  not  impair  the  full  use  and  safety 
of  the  highway,  that  will  not  require  or  per- 
mit vehicular  access  to  the  space  directly 
from  the  established  gradeline  of  the  high- 
way, or  otherwise  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  free  flow  of  traffic.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section,  shall  require  the  discontinu- 
ance, obstruction,  or  removal  of  any  estab- 
lishment for  serving  motor  vehicle  users  on 
any  highway  which  has  been,  or  is  hereafter, 
designated  as  a  highway  or  route  on  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System  (1)  if  the 
establishment  (A)  was  in  existence  before 
January  1,  1960.  (B)  is  owned  by  a  State,  and 
(C)  is  operated  through  concessionaires  or 
otherwise,  and  (2)  if  all  access  to,  and  exits 
from,  the  establishment  conform  to  the 
standards  established  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Vending  Machines.— Any  State  may 
permit  the  placement  of  vending  machines  in 
rest  and  recreation  areas,  and  in  safety  rest 
areas,  constructed  or  located  on  rights-of- 
way  of  a  fully  access  controlled  highway  of 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System  in 
the  State.  Vending  machines  may  only  dis- 
pense food,  drink,  and  other  articles  as  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  department 
determines  are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Vending  machines  may  only  be  operated  by 
the  State.  In  permitting  the  placement  of 
vending  machines,  the  State  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  vending  machines  which  are  operated 
through  the  State  licensing  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  2(a)(5)  of  the  Act 
of  June  20.  1936,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Randolph-Sheppard  Act"  (20  U.S.C. 
107(a)(5)).  The  costs  of  installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  vending  machines 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  Income  From  Right-of-Way  Air- 
space.—States  shall  charge,  as  a  minimum, 
fair  market  value  of  the  sale,  use,  lease,  or 
lease  renewals  of  right-of-way  airspace  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  a  project  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  assistance 
made  available  from  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That  the 
States  may  permit  a  government  use.  a  tran- 


sit or  utility  use  and  occupancy,  or  transpor- 
tation projects  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title  without  charge.  Exceptions  to  the 
fair  market  value  requirement  may  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  social,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  mitigation  purposes. 
This  subsection  applies  to  new  airspace 
usage  proposals,  renewals,  of  prior  agree- 
ments, arrangements,  or  leases  entered  into 
by  the  State  after  April  2,  1987.  A  percentage 
of  net  income  from  the  revenues  obtained  by 
the  State  for  a  sale,  use.  or  lease  (including 
a  lease  renewal)  under  this  section,  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  Federal  funds  used  for  the 
project,  shall  be  used  by  the  State  for 
projects  eligible  under  this  title.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"111.  Agreements  relating  to  use  of  an  access 
to  rights-of-way— Interstate  System."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "111.  Rights-of-Way 
Agreements.". 

(e)  Letting  of  Contracts.— 

Section  112  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  112.  LETTING  OF  CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  Competitive  Bidding.— In  all  cases 
where  construction  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  department 
or  under  its  supervision,  a  request  for  sub- 
mission of  bids  shall  be  made  by  advertise- 
ment unless  some  other  method  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire plans  and  specifications  and  methods 
of  bidding  as  shall  be  effective  in  securing 
competition:  Provided.  That  Indian  contrac- 
tors certified  by  State  transportation  or 
highway  departments  shall  receive  pref- 
erence in  the  award  of  contracts  on  Indian 
reservations  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

"(b)  Bidding  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  (a)  and  (bK2), 
construction  of  each  project  shall  be  per- 
formed by  contract  awarded  by  competitive 
bidding,  unless  the  State  transportation  or 
highway  department  demonstrates,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  some 
other  method  is  more  cost  effective  or  that 
an  emergency  exists.  Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  each  project  shall  be  awarded 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  responsive/re- 
sponsible bid  submitted  by  a  bidder  meeting 
established  criteria  of  responsibility.  No  re- 
quirement of  obligation  shall  be  imposed  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  a  bidder  for  a  project,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary's concurrence  in  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  a  bidder,  unless  the  requirement  or 
obligation  is  otherwise  lawful  and  is  set 
forth  in  the  advertised  specifications. 

"(2)  Contracting  for  Engineering  and  De- 
sign Services.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Each  contract  for 
program  management,  construction  manage- 
ment, feasibility  studies,  preliminary  engi- 
neering, design,  engineering,  surveying, 
mapping,  or  architectural  related  services 
with  respect  to  a  project  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  (a)  shall  be  awarded  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  contract  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  is  negotiated  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  or  equivalent 
State  qualifications-based  requirements. 

"(B)  APPLlCABiLm'.— 

"(i)  In  a  complying  state.— If.  on  April  2, 
1987  the  services  described  in  (A)  may  be 
awarded  in  a  State  in  the  manner  described 
in  (A).  (A)  shall  apply  in  the  State  beginning 
April  2.  1987.  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
State  adopts  by  statute  a  formal  procedure 
for  the  procurement  of  services. 
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"(ii)  Ln  a  noncomplying  state.— In  the 
case  of  any  other  State.  (A)  shall  apply  in 
the  State  befinnlngr  on  the  earlier  of  (I)  Au- 
gust 1,  1989,  or  (EC)  the  10th  day  following  the 
close  of  the  1st  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  a  State  which  begins  after  April  2, 
1987.  except  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
adopts  or  has  adopted  by  statute  a  formal 
procedure  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices described  in  (A). 

"(c)  Sworn  Statement.— The  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his 
approval  of  each  contract  awarded  by  com- 
petitive bidding  pursuant  to  (b).  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  sworn 
statement,  executed  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  to 
whom  the  contract  is  to  be  awarded,  certify- 
ing that  the  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  not,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, entered  into  any  agreement,  partici- 
pated in  any  collusion,  or  otherwise  taken 
any  action  in  restraint  of  free  competitive 
bidding  in  connection  with  the  contract. 

"(d)  Contract  award  Concurrence.— No 
contract  awarded  by  competitive  bidding 
pursuant  to  (b),  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  be  entered  into  by  any 
State  transportation  or  highway  department 
or  local  subdivision  of  the  State  without 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  without  the  prior  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  in  the  award:  Provided,  That 
contracts  for  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  projects  may  be  entered  into 
without  the  prior  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  award.". 

(f)  Construction.— 

Section  114  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*SEC.  114.  CONSTRUCTION. 

"(a)  Construction  Work  in  General.— The 
construction  of  any  highways  on  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System  shall  be 
undertaken  by  the  respective  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  departments  or  under 
their  direct  supervision,  subject  to  the  in- 
spection and  approval  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  accordance  with  State  and  Federal  law. 
The  State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment may  erect  funding  and  informational 
signs  on  the  site  of  construction  projects 
that  conform  with  standards  developed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Convict  Labor.— Convict  labor  shall 
not  be  used  in  construction  of  highways  on 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System 
unless  it  is  labor  performed  by  convicts  who 
are  on  parole,  supervised  release,  or  proba- 
tion. 

"(c)  Warranties/Guarantees.— The  State 
transportation  or  highway  department  may 
include  warranty/guarantee  provisions  in 
construction  contracts  in  accordance  with 
standards  developed  by  the  Secretary.  War- 
rantee/Guarantee provisions,  if  used,  shall  be 
for  a  specific  construction  project  or  feature 
and  may  not  include  maintenance.". 

(g)  ADVANCE  Construction.— 

Section  115  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  115.  ADVANCE  CONSTRUCTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— When  a  State  proceeds 
to  construct  a  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
Program  or  Urban  and  Rural  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  project  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds,  or  undertakes  a  project  under 
sections  134  or  307(c)  without  full  Federal 
funding,  under  procedures  and  requirements 
applicable  to  the  project,  except  as  the  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  limit  the  State  to 
the  construction  of  a  project  with  the  aid  of 
previously  apportioned  Federal  funds,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  State 


the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
when  sufficient  funds  are  apportioned  to  the 
State  if— 

"(1)  prior  to  construction  or  undertaking 
of  the  project  the  Secretary  enters  into  a 
project  agreement  under  section  110  and 

"(2)  the  project  conforms  to  applicable 
standards  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Bond  Interest  for  Projects  Under 
Construction  on  January  l.  1983.— For  any 
project  under  construction  on  January  1. 
1983,  on  the  Interstate  System  and  converted 
to  a  regularly  funded  project  after  January 
1,  1983,  for  which  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued 
by  the  State,  county,  city,  or  other  jwlitical 
subdivision  of  the  State  were  used,  any  in- 
terest earned  and  payable  on  the  bonds  by 
the  date  of  conversion  is  an  eligible  cost,  to 
the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  project. 

"(c)  Bond  Interest.— Projects  approved 
under  this  section  may  include  the  amount 
of  any  interest  earned  and  payable  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  State  to  the  extent  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  have  actually  been  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  the  project.  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  of  interest  consid- 
ered as  a  cost  of  a  project  be  greater  than 
the  excess  of  (1)  the  amount  which  would  be 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  if  the 
project  were  to  be  constructed  at  the  time 
the  project  is  converted  to  a  regularly  fund- 
ed project,  over  (2)  the  actual  cost  of  the 
project  (not  including  the  interest).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  changes  in  construction 
cost  indices  in  determining  the  amount 
under  (1). 

"(d)  Limitation  on  advanced  Funding.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  under  this  section  for  a 
project  with  funds  apportioned,  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)  or  104(c)(1)  or  earmarked  under 
section  307(c)  if  the  amount  of  approved  ap- 
plications with  respect  to  advance  construc- 
tion projects  in  that  State  in  the  particular 
category  exceeds  the  total  of  unobligated 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  or  earmarked 
by  the  State  under  that  category,  plus  the 
State's  expected  apportionment  or  earmark- 
ing under  that  category  from  existing  au- 
thorizations, plus  an  amount  equal  to  the 
State's  expected  apportionment  or  earmark- 
ing under  that  category  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year.". 

"(h)  Maintenance.— 

Section  116  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  11&  MAINTENANCE. 

"(a)  Duty  to  Maintain.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  transportation  or  highway 
department  to  maintain,  or  cause  to  be 
maintained,  any  project  on  the  National 
Highway  and  Bridge  System  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
or  under  the  provisions  of  prior  Acts.  Each 
State  shall  use  sums  needed  from  its  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  Program  appor- 
tionment to  ensure  adequate  maintenance  of 
the  Interstate  System.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  State  is  not  adequately  maintaining 
the  Interstate  System,  the  Secretary  will  re- 
quire the  State  to  program  amounts  from  its 
National  Highway  and  Bridge  Program  ap- 
portionments to  bring  the  Interstate  System 
up  to  adequate  condition  and  keep  it  in  that 
condition.  The  State's  obligation  to  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  project  shall 
cease  when  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  System. 

"(b)  State  Agreements  With  Local  Offi- 
cials.—In  any  State  where  the  State  trans- 
portation or  highway  department  is  without 
legal  authority  to  maintain  a  project  within 


a  municipality  or  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, the  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment shall  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  for 
its  maintenance  with  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  municipality  or  Indian  tribe. 

"(c)  Withholding  Project  approval.— If 
at  any  time  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  any 
project  on  the  National  Highway  and  Bridge 
System  constructed  under  this  title,  or  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  prior  high- 
way Acts,  is  not  being  properly  maintained, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  that  fact  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  transportation  or  high- 
way department.  If.  within  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  the  project  has  not  been 
put  in  proper  condition  of  maintenance,  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  approval  of  further 
projects  of  all  types  in  the  State  highway 
district,  municipality,  county,  other  politi- 
cal or  administrative  subdivision  of  the 
State,  or  the  entire  State  in  which  the 
project  is  located,  whichever  the  Secretary 
deems  most  appropriate,  until  the  project 
shall  have  been  put  in  proper  condition  of 
maintenance.". 

(i)  Payments  to  States.— 

(1)  Section  121  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  121.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  Progress  Payments.— Elxcept  for 
projects  administered  under  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Highway  and  Bridge  Program  the  Sec- 
retary may.  as  work  progresses,  make  pay- 
ments to  a  State  for  costs  incurred  on  a 
project.  These  pajrments  shall  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  incurred, 
including  credits  for  donated  land  allowed 
under  section  323.  to  the  date  of  the  voucher 
covering  the  payment  plus  the  Federal  share 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  have 
been  stockpiled  in  the  vicinity  of  construc- 
tion in  conformity  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  project.  Payments  may  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  materials  not  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  construction  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  required  fabrication  at 
an  off-site  location  the  materials  cannot  be 
stockpiled  in  the  vicinity.  In  no  case  shall 
total  payments  exceed  total  costs  incurred 
by  the  State  for  the  project. 

"(b)  Final  Payment.— Except  for  projects 
administered  under  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Highway  and  Bridge  Program  after  comple- 
tion of  a  project  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications,  and  approval  of  the 
final  voucher  by  the  Secretary,  a  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  project's  Federal  share  payable.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section  ex- 
cept for  a  project  covered  by  a  project  agree- 
ment where  agreement  is  required  by  section 
203(a).  No  final  payment  shall  be  made  to  a 
State  for  its  costs  of  construction  of  a 
project  until  completion  of  construction  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Construction  Engineering.— Pay- 
ments for  construction  engineering  on  any 
project  financed  with  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  Program  funds  shall  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  after  excluding  from  the  cost  the 
costs  of  rights-of-way.  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, and  construction  engineering. 

"(d)  Payment  Recipient.- Payments  shall 
be  made  to  an  official  or  officials  or  deposi- 
tory as  designated  by  the  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  department  and  as  author- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive 
public  funds  of  the  State.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
■'121.  Payment  to  States  for  Construction." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "121.  Payment 
to  States.". 
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of  title  23.  United  Sutes 
to  read  as  follows: 


EMEJU^ENCY  RELIEF. 

ity  of  Funds.— Funds  author- 
section  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
Secretary  under  the  provi- 
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ON    Highways    Other 
Rural  Minor  Collector.— 
may  expend  funds  authorized 
for  the  repair  or  reconstruc- 
w^ys  other  than  highways  func- 
laiss:  fied  as  local  or  rural   minor 
for  the  actual  and  necessary 
maintenance  and  operation  of  ferry- 
temporary  substitute  high- 
less  the  amount  of  fares 
diose  highways.  Except  as  to 
mentioned  in  (c).  no  funds  shall  be 
the  Secretary  has  received  an 
frdm  the  State  transportation  or 
depa^ment  and  an  emergency  has 
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in  by  the  Secretary,  except 
Prtsident  has  declared  the  emer- 
najor  disaster  for  the  purposes 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  is  not 

AvailaAlity  on  Federal  Roads.— 


The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
from  the  funds  authorized  for  this  section, 
either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  State  agency,  an  organization,  or  a 
person,  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
forest  highways,  park  roads  and  parkways. 
Indian  reservation  roads,  forest  development 
roads,  and  public  lands  development  roads. 

"(d)  AVAiLABiLm-  in  the  Territories.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered 
to  be  SUtes  and  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  terri- 
tory shall  be  considered  to  be  a  Governor  of 
a  State.  The  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
from  the  sums  authorized  for  this  section  for 
the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways 
other  than  highways  functionally  classified 
as  local  or  rural  minor  collector  in  the  four 
namdd  ttfrri  torifls. " 

(1)  Vehicle  Weight  Limitations— Inter- 
state System.— 

Section  127  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  127.  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  LIMITATIONS. 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Program 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State  which  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  its  boundaries  by  vehicles  with  a 
weight  of  20.000  pounds  carried  on  any  one 
axle,  including  enforcement  tolerances,  or 
with  a  tandem  axle  weight  of  34,000  pounds, 
including  enforcement  tolerances,  or  a  gross 
weight  of  at  least  80,000  pounds  for  vehicle 
combinations  of  five  axles  or  more.  However, 
the  maximum  gross  weight  to  be  allowed  by 
any  State  for  vehicles  using  the  Interstate 
System  shall  be  20,000  pounds  carried  on  one 
axle,  including  enforcement  tolerances,  and 
a  tandem  axle  weight  of  34.000  pounds,  in- 
cluding enforcement  tolerances  and  with  an 
overall  maximum  gross  weight,  including  en- 
forcement tolerances,  on  a  group  of  two  or 
more  consecutive  axles  produced  by  applica- 
tion of  the  following  formula: 

/  LN  \ 

W=500  I   +12N+36| 

\N-1  / 

where  W  equals  overall  gross  weight  on  any 
group  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles  to 
the  nearest  500  pounds,  1  equals  distance  in 
feet  between  the  extreme  of  any  group  of  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles,  and  N  equals 
number  of  axles  in  group  under  consider- 
ation, except  that  two  consecutive  sets  of 
tandem  axles  may  carry  a  gross  load  of  34,000 
pounds  each  providing  the  overall  distance 
between  the  first  and  last  axles  of  those  con- 
secutive sets  of  tandem  axles  is  36  feet  or 
more:  Provided,  That  overall  gross  weight 
may  not  exceed  80,000  pounds,  including  all 
enforcement  tolerances,  except  for  those  ve- 
hicles and  loads  which  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
mantled or  divided  and  which  have  been  is- 
sued special  permits  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable State  laws,  or  the  corresponding 
maximum  weights  permitted  for  vehicles 
using  the  public  highways  of  the  State  under 
laws  or  regulations  established  by  appro- 
priate state  authority  in  effect  on  July  1, 
1956.  except  in  the  case  of  the  overall  gross 
weight  of  any  group  of  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive axles  on  any  vehicle  on  January  4,  1975, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  Any  amount  which 
is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  shall 
lapse  if  not  released  and  obligated  within  the 
availability  period  specified  in  title  23.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  appor- 


tionment to  any  State  allowing  the  oper- 
ation within  the  State  of  any  vehicles  or 
combinations  which  the  State  determines 
could  be  lawfully  operated  within  the  State 
on  July  1,  1956,  except  in  the  case  of  the  over- 
all gross  weight  of  any  group  of  two  or  more 
consecutive  axles,  on  January  4,  1975.  With 
respect  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  laws  or  regu- 
lations in  effect  on  February  1,  1960,  shall  be 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  in 
lieu  of  those  in  effect  on  July  1.  1956.  With 
respect  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  laws  or  reg- 
ulations in  effect  on  May  1,  1982.  shall  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(m)  Public  Hearings.— 

Section  128  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  128.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

(a)  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Pro- 
gram Projects.— Any  State  transportation 
or  highway  department  which  submits  plans 
tor  a  National  Highway  and  Bridge  Program 
project  involving  the  bypassing  of,  or  going 
through,  any  city,  town,  or  village,  either  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  is  has  had  public  hear- 
ings, or  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
hearings,  and  has  considered  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  the  location,  its  Impact 
on  the  environment,  and  its  consistency  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  urban  planning 
promulgated  by  the  community. 

"(b)  Interstate  System  Projects.— Any 
State  transportation  or  highway  department 
which  submits  plans  for  an  Interstate  Sys- 
tem project  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  it  has  had  public  hearings  at  a  conven- 
ient location,  or  has  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling persons  in  rural  areas  who  have  prop- 
erty continguous  to  the  highway  or  property 
through  which  the  highway  will  pass  to  ex- 
press any  objections  they  may  have  to  the 
proposed  locations  of  the  highway. 

"(c)  Reports. — When  a  hearing  has  been 
held  under  (a)  or  (b),  the  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  department  shall  prepare 
a  record  of  the  hearing.  The  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  department  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  the  certification  under  (a) 
and  (b)  accompanied  by  a  report  which  indi- 
cates the  consideration  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  environmental,  and  other  ef- 
fects of  the  plan,  highway  location  or  design 
and  various  alternatives  which  were  raised 
during  the  hearing  or  which  were  otherwise 
considered.". 

(n)  Payments  on  Projects  Undertaken  by 

A  FEDERAL  AGENCY.— 

(1)  Section  132  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.     132.     PAYMENTS    ON     PROJECTS    UNDER- 
TAKEN BY  A  FEOCRAL  AOBNCY. 

Where  a  proposed  project  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  a  State  and  the  Federal 
agency,  and  the  State  makes  a  deposit  with 
or  payment  to  the  Federal  agency  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  State's  agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  execution  of  a  project  agree- 
ment with  the  State,  may  reimburse  the 
State  for  the  estimated  Federal  share  of  the 
deposit  or  payment.  Upon  completion  of  the 
project  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Secretary, 
an  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the  Federal 
share  based  on  the  final  cost.  Any  sums  re- 
imbursed to  the  State  under  this  section 
which  may  be  in  excess  of  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  recovered  and  credited  to  the  same 
class  of  funds  from  which  the  Federal  pay- 
ment was  made.". 

(2)  the  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"132.  Payments  on  Federal-aid  projects  un- 
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dertaken  by  a  Federal  agency."  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "138.  Payments  on 
projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  Agency.". 

(0)  Parking;  Special  Vehicle  Routes; 
Buses;  Transit;  and  Carpools.— 

(1)  Section  137  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  137.  PARKINC;  SPECIAL  VEHICLE  ROUTES; 
BUSES:  TRANSIT;  AND  CARPOOLS. 

"(a)  Carpool  and  Other  Publicly  Owned 
Parking  Facilities.— The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove as  a  project  on  the  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  System  the  acquisition  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  and  the  con- 
struction of  carpool  and  other  publicly 
owned  parking  facilities  thereon  or  within 
the  right-of-way,  including  the  use  of  the  air 
space  above  and  below  the  established  grade 
line  of  the  highway  pavement.  The  parking 
facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  with 
due  consideration  to  existing  or  planned  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities.  Carpool  parking 
facilities  shall  have  as  their  primary  purpose 
the  reduction  of  vehicular  traffic  on  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Bridge  System.  Publicly 
owned  parking  facilities,  other  than  carpool 
parking  facilities,  must  serve  an  urbanized 
area.  In  the  event  fees  are  charged  for  the 
use  of  any  facility,  the  revenue  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  maintenance  and  operation 
including  compensation  to  any  person  for  oi>- 
erating  the  facility  shall  be  used  for  title  23 
related  programs. 

"(b)  Carpools. — In  order  to  conserve  fuel, 
decrease  traffic  congestion  during  rush 
hours,  improve  air  quality,  and  enhance  the 
use  of  existing  highways  and  parking  facili- 
ties, the  Secretary  may  approve  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  from  National  Highway 
and  Bridge  Program  funds  "projects"  de- 
signed to  encourag'e  the  use  of  carpools.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "carpool" 
includes  a  van  pool.  A  project  may  include, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  measures  providing 
carpooling  opportunities  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  systems  for  locating  potential 
riders  and  informing  them  of  convenient  car- 
pool  opportunities,  acquiring  vehicles  appro- 
priate for  carpool  use,  designating  existing 
highway  lanes  as  preferential  carpool  high- 
way lanes,  providing  related  traffic  control 
devices,  and  designating  existing  facilities 
for  use  as  preferential  parking  for  carpools. 

"(c)  Approval  of  Parking  Facility 
Projects.— The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  under  (a),  other  than  a  carpool 
parking  facility  project,  until— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
State,  or  the  political  subdivision,  where  the 
project  is  to  be  located,  or  any  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability  of 
constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
facility; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  governing  the  financing,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  parking  facility 
with  the  State,  political  subdivision,  agency 
or  instrumentality,  including  necessary  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  adequate  public 
transportation  services  will  be  available  to 
persons  using  the  facility;  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  approved  design 
standards  for  constructing  the  facility  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  department. 

"(d)  Parking  Facilities  Defined.— The 
term  "parking  facilities"  for  purposes  of  (a) 
shall  include  access  roads,  buildings,  struc- 
tures, equipment,  improvements,  and  inter- 
ests in  lands. 

"(e)  Contracting  to  Operate  Parking  Fa- 
cilities.—Nothing  in  this  section,  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section. 


or  in  any  agreement  required  by  this  section, 
shall  prohibit  (1)  any  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  agency  or  instrumentality,  from 
contracting  with  any  person  to  operate  any 
parking  facility  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  any  person  from  operating  the  fa- 
cility. 

"(f)  Planning  for  Urbanized  Area  Park- 
ing Facilities.— The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  project  under  (a)  in  an  urbanized 
area  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
is  based  on  a  transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134. 

"(g)  Buses.— The  Secretary  may  approve 
as  a  project  on  the  National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System,  the  construction  of  exclusive 
or  preferential  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes, 
highway  traffic  control  devices,  intercity 
and  urban  bus  passenger  loading  areas  and 
facilities  (including  shelters),  and  fringe  and 
transportation  corridor  parking  facilities  to 
serve  high  occupancy  vehicles,  intercity  bus 
and  public  mass  transportation  passengers. 
If  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  any  parking 
facility  constructed  under  this  section,  the 
revenue  in  excess  of  that  required  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  facility  and  the 
cost  of  providing  shuttle  service  to  and  from 
the  facility  including  compensation  to  any 
person  for  operating  the  facility  and  for  pro- 
viding shuttle  service  shall  be  used  for  title 
23  purpxsses. 

"(h)  HOV,  Truck,  Emergency  Vehicle, 
Routes  or  Lanes.— National  Highway  and 
Bridge  System  funds  shall  be  available  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  share  of  projects  for  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  high  occupancy  vehicle, 
truck,  and  emergency  vehicle  routes  or 
lanes.  Routes  constructed  under  this  sub- 
section on  the  Interstate  System  can  have 
less  than  four  lanes  of  traffic. 

"(1)  Project  Utilization.— No  HOV  project 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  Secretary  has  received  assurances 
from  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  facility 
that  high  occupancy  vehicles  will  fully  uti- 
lize the  proposed  project  and  that  essential 
operations  and  enforcement  support  of  the 
facility  will  be  provided. 

"(j)  Transit  Facilities.— In  any  case 
where  sufficient  land  exists  within  the  pub- 
licly acquired  rights-of-way  of  the  National 
Highway  System  to  accommodate  needed 
nonhighway  public  mass  transit  facilities 
and  where  the  accommodation  can  be  accom- 
plished without  impairing  automotive  safety 
or  future  highway  improvements,  the  Sec- 
retary may  authorize  a  State  to  make  those 
lands  and  rights-of-way  available  without 
charge  to  a  publicly  owned  mass  transit  au- 
thority for  those  purposes  wherever  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  served.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"137.  Fringe  and  Corridor  Parking  Facili- 
ties." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "137. 
Parking;  Special  Vehicle  Routes;  Buses; 
Transit;  and  Carpools.". 

(p)    POUCY    ON    PaRKLANDS.    WILDLIFE    AND 

Waterfowl  Refuges,  and  Historic  Sites.— 
(1)  Section  138  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.   138.   POUCY  ON  PARK  LANDS,  WILDUFE 

AND    WATERFOWL     REFUGES,     AND 

HISTORIC  SITES. 

"(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  countryside,  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites. 

"(b)  Cooperation  and  Consultation.— The 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Housing  and 


Urban  Development,  and  Agriculture,  and 
with  the  States,  in  developing  transpor- 
tation plans  and  programs  that  include 
measures  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  lands  crossed  by  transportation  ac- 
tivities or  facilities. 

"(c)  Use  of  Protected  Resources.— The 
Secretary  may  approve  a  transportation  pro- 
gram or  project  (other  than  a  project  for  a 
park  road  or  parkway  under  section  204)  re- 
quiring the  use  of  publicly  owned  land  of  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  or  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge  of  national.  State,  or  local 
significance,  or  land  of  an  historic  site  of  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  significance  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  offi- 
cials having  jurisdiction  over  the  park.  area, 
refuge,  or  site)  only  if— 

"(1)  there  is  no  prudent  and  feasible  alter- 
native to  using  that  land;  and 
•"(2)  the  program  or  project  Includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  the 
park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting  from  the 
use.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"138.  Preservation  of  Parklands."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "138.  Policy  of  Parklands. 
Wildlife  and  Waterfowl  Refuges,  and  Historic 
Sites.". 

(q)  Equal  Opportunity.— 

(1)  Section  140  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  140.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

"(a)  Equal  Employment  Opportunity.— 
The  Secretary  shall  require  assurance  from 
any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  title,  that  employment  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  projects  will  be  provided 
without  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  age.  disability,  or 
sex.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
State  shall  include  in  the  advertised  speci- 
fication, notification  of  the  specific  equal 
employment  opportunity  responsibilities  of 
the  successful  bidder.  For  the  National  High- 
way and  Bridge  Programs,  the  Secretary 
shall,  where  necessary  to  assure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  require  certification 
by  any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  title  that  there  are  in  exist- 
ence and  available  on  a  regional,  statewide, 
or  local  basis,  apprenticeship,  skill  improve- 
ment or  other  upgrading  programs,  reg- 
istered with  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
appropriate  State  agency,  if  any,  which  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  training  and  em- 
ployment without  regard  to  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  age.  disability,  or  sex. 
The  Secretary  shall  periodically  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  respective 
State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ments information  to  judge  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  render  to  the  Secretary 
assistance  and  information  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program. 

"(b)  Highway  Construction  Training.— 
The  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
State  agency,  authority,  association,  insti- 
tution, corporation  (profit  or  nonprofit),  or 
other  organization  or  person,  is  authorized 
to  develop,  conduct,  and  administer  highway 
construction  training,  including  skill  im- 
provement programs.  Not  to  exceed  one 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  section  104  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  upon  a  re- 
quest by  the  Sute  transportation  or  high- 
way department.  Whenever  apportionments 
are  made  under  section  104,  the  Secretary 
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shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  to  the  State  under  section  104. 

"(d)  Appointment  of  Withheld  Funds.— If 
within  1  year  from  the  date  that  the  appor- 
tionment for  any  State  is  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  (c).  the  Secreury  determines  that 
the  State  is  enforcing  all  State  laws  respect- 
ing size  and  weight  limits,  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reduction.  If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  make  that  determination 
within  a  1-year  period,  the  amounts  withheld 
shall  be  reapportioned  to  all  other  eligible 
States  using  the  factors  from  the  origrinal 
apportionments. ". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
••141.  Enforcement  of  Requirements."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "141.  State  Size  and 
Weight  Laws.". 

(s)  Federal-State  Relationship.— 

Section  145  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  145,  FEDERAL-STATE  RELA'nONSHIP. 

•The  authorization  of  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  or  their  availability  for  ex- 
penditure under  this  title  shall  in  no  way  in- 
fringe on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States 
to  determine  which  projects  shall  be  Feder- 
ally financed.". 

(t)  National  Bridge  Inspection  Pro- 
gra.m.— 

Section  151  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  151.  NATIONAL  BRIDGE  INSPECTION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

••(a)  National  Bridge  Inspection  Stand- 
ards.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ments and  interested  and  knowledgeable  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals,  shall  es- 
tablish national  bridge  inspection  standards 
for  the  proper  safety  inspection  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  highway  bridges. 

"(b)  Minimum  Requirements  of  Lnspection 
Standards.— The  standards  established 
under  (a)  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

••(1)  specify,  in  detail,  the  method  by  which 
inspections  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
States; 

"(2)  establish  the  maximum  time  period 
between  inspections; 

••(3)  establish  the  qualifications  for  those 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  inspections; 

'•(4)  require  each  State  to  maintain  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
quest— 

••(A)  written  reports  on  the  results  of  high- 
way bridge  inspections  together  with  nota- 
tions of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
findings  of  inspections;  and 

••(B)  current  inventory  data  for  all  high- 
way bridges  reflecting  the  findings  of  the 
most  recent  highway  bridge  inspections  con- 
ducted; and 

"(5)  require  each  State  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure to  certify  that  highway  bridge  inspec- 
tors meet  national  qualifications. 

••(c)  Training  Programs  for  Bridge  In- 
spectors.—The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  transportation  or  highway  de- 
partments, shall  establish  a  program  de- 
signed to  train  governmental  employees  to 
carry  out  highway  bridge  inspections.  The 
training  program  shall  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  to  take  into  account  new  and  im- 
proved techniques. 

••(d)  AVAILABILITV'  OF  FUNDS.— To  carry  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  104(a).". 

( u )  National  Minimum  Drinking  Age.— 


Section  158  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"SEC.  158.  NATIONAL  MINIMUM  DRINKING  AGE. 

■•(a)  Withholding  of  Funds  for  Non- 
compliance.—The  Secretary  shall  withhold 
10  percent  of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned 
to  any  State  under  section  104(c)(1)  and 
104(c)(2)  on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  purchase  or  public  possession  in 
that  State  of  any  alcoholic  beverage  by  a 
person  who  is  less  than  21  years  of  age  is  law- 
ful. 

••(b)  apportionment  of  Withheld  Funds.— 
Funds  withheld  under  this  section  from  ap- 
portionment to  any  State  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  other  States  in  compliance 
with  this  section  and  remain  available  for 
the  period  of  time  applicable  to  the  category 
of  funds  withheld. 

'•(c)  ALCOHOLIC  Beverage  Defined.— As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  "alcoholic  bev- 
erage" means — 

••(1)  beer  as  defined  in  section  5052(a)  of  the 
title  26.  United  States  Code, 

•'(2)  wine  of  not  less  than  than  '/4  of  1  per- 
cent of  alcohol  by  volume,  or 

"(3)  distilled  spirits  as  defined  in  section 
5002(a)(8)  of  title  26,  United  States  Code.". 

(v)  Forest  development  roads  and 
Trails.— 

Section  205  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  205.   FOREST  DEVELOPMENT  ROADS  AND 
TRAILS. 

"(a)  Costs  of  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance.—Funds  available  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  construction  and  maintenance  including 
costs  on  roads  and  trails  on  experimental 
and  other  areas  under  Forest  Service  admin- 
istration. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  State  or  civil  sub- 
divisions and  issue  necessary  regulations. 

••(b)  Cooperation  of  State  and  Local 
Governments.— Cooperation  of  States,  coun- 
ties, or  other  local  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
cepted but  shall  not  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

'•(C)  Competitive  Bidding.— Construction 
estimate  to  cost  $50,000  or  more  per  mile  or 
$50,000  or  more  per  project  for  projects  with 
a  length  of  less  than  one  mile,  exclusive  of 
bridges  and  engineering,  shall  be  advertised 
and  let  to  contract.  If  the  estimated  cost  is 
less  than  $50,000  per  mile  or  $50,000  per 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  less  than 
one  mile  or  if,  after  proper  advertising,  no 
acceptable  bid  is  received  or  the  bids  are 
deemed  excessive,  the  work  may  be  done  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

••(d)  Parking  Areas  and  Sanitary.  Water, 
and  Fire  control  Facilities.— Funds  avail- 
able for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  areas  and  for  sanitary,  water,  and 
fire  control  facilities.". 

•'(w)  DEFENSE  Access  Roads.— 

Section  210  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SEC,  210.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

"(a)  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Defense  access  Roads.— The  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
defense  access  roads,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  defense  access 
roads  (including  bridges,  tubes,  and  tunnels) 
to  military  reservations,  to  defense  indus- 
tries and  defense  industry  sites,  and  to  the 
sources  of  raw  material  when  the  roads  are 
certified  to  the  Secretary  as  important  to 
the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  other  official  as  the  President  may 
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designate,  and  for  replacing  existing  high- 
ways and  highway  connections  that  are  shut 
off  from  the  general  public  use  by  necessary 
closures  or  restrictions  at  military  reserva- 
tions and  defense  Industry  sites. 

"(b)  Availability  of  appropriated 
Funds.— Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  available,  without  re- 
gard to  apportionment  among  the  several 
States,  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  defense 
access  roads. 

"(c)  Funds  Appropriated  for  Defense 
Maneuvers  and  Exercises.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  defense  maneuvers  and  exercises, 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  areas  cer- 
tified to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
maneuver  areas  for  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  work  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  highways  in  those  areas,  which 
have  been  or  may  be  used  for  training  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  suitable  condition  for 
training  purposes  and  for  repairing  the  dam- 
age caused  to  highways  by  the  operations  of 
personnel  and  equipment  in  training. 

"(d)  Acquisition  and  Conveyance  of 
Land.— If  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
the  State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment of  any  State  is  unable  to  obtain  posses- 
sion and  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  use  the 
required  rights-of-way,  lands,  or  interest  in 
lands,  improved  or  unimproved,  required  for 
any  project  authorized  by  this  section  with 
sufficient  promptness,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  enter  upon,  take 
possesion,  and  expend  funds,  prior  to  aj)- 
proval  of  title  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  of  right-of- 
way,  lands  or  interest  in  lands  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  State  for  projects  by  purchase, 
donation,  condemnation,  or  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Act  of  February  26.  1931;  46 
Stat.  1421).  The  cost  Incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  acquiring  any  rights-of-way.  lands, 
or  interest  in  lands  may  include  the  cost  of 
examination  and  abstract  of  title,  certificate 
of  title,  advertising,  and  any  fees  incidental 
to  acquisition:  and  shall  be  payable  out  of 
funds  available  for  paying  the  cost  or  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  rights-of-way,  lands,  or  interests  in 
lands  are  acquired.  The  Secretary  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  by  proper  deed  exe- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
convey  any  lands  or  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired in  any  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  the  State  transportation  or 
highway  department  of  the  State  or  to  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  as  its  laws  may 
provide,  upon  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  transportation  or  highway  depart- 
ment, or  political  subdivisions  to  which  the 
conveyance  is  to  be  made. 

"(e)  Letting  of  Contracts.— The  provi- 
sions of  section  112  are  applicable  to  defense 
access  roads. 

"(f)  Advanced  Funds.— The  Secretary, 
after  determining  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
expeditious  completion  of  any  defense  access 
road  project,  may  advance  to  any  State  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  defense  access 
roads  transferred  and  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction to  enable  the  State  transportation 
or  highway  department  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ments for  acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  and 
for  construction  as  it  progresses.  Sums  ad- 
vanced shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  by 
the  State  official  authorized  by  State  law  to 
receive  funds,  to  be  disbursed  solely  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  State  transpor- 
tation or  highway  department  for  rights-of- 


way  which  have  been  or  are  being  acquired 
and  for  construction  which  has  been  actually 
performed  under  this  section.  Upon  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  funds  ad- 
vanced to  any  State  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  of  the  advance  which  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  excess  of  requirements  for  the 
project  shall  be  repaid,  and  repayments  shall 
be  returned  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  the  funds  were  advanced. 

"(g)  Repair  of  Damage.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  rep)airing 
damage  caused  to  highways  by  the  operation 
of  vehicles  and  equipment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  classified  military  installations  and 
facilities  for  ballistic  missiles  if  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  that  the  State  trans- 
portation or  highway  department  of  any 
State  is.  or  has  been,  unable  to  prevent  dam- 
age by  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  highways 
without  interference  with  or  delay  in,  the 
completion  of  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  reservations  or  installa- 
tions. This  subsection  shall  apply  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  contract  holding  a 
party  thereto  responsible  for  damage,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall  de- 
termine, in  fact,  that  construction  estimates 
and  the  bid  of  party  did  not  include  allow- 
ance for  repairing  damage.". 

(X)  Public  Lands  Development  Roads  and 
Trails.— 

Section  214  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  214.  PUBLIC  LANDS  DEVELOPMENT  ROADS 
AND  TRAILS. 

Funds  available  for  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  of  construction  and  improvement  of 
these  roads  and  trails  and  shall  be  available 
for  adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas  and  for 
sanitary,  water,  and  fire  control  facilities.", 
(y)  Territorial  Highway  Program.— 
Section  215  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  215.  TERRITORIAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— Recognizing  the  mu- 
tual benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  to  the  United  States  from  the  im- 
provement of  highways  in  territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
assist  those  territorial  governments  in  a  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  a  system  of  arterial  highways,  and  nec- 
essary interisland  connectors  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  each  territory  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Technical  Assistance.— In  order  to 
establish  a  long-range  highway  development 
program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  agency  to  administer 
on  a  continuing  basis  highway  planning,  de- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  oper- 
ations, the  development  of  a  system  of  arte- 
rial and  connector  highways,  including  nec- 
essary interisland  connectors,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  advance  acquisition  of  right-of- 
way  and  relocation  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  Agreement  Wpth  the  Secretary.— No 
part  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  with  respect 
to  a  territory  until  the  Governor  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  providing 
that  the  government  of  the  territory  (1)  will 
design  and  construct  a  system  of  arterial  and 
collector  highways,  including  necessary 
inter-island  connectors,  built  in  accordance 
with  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
(2)  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  facili- 
ties in  a  condition  to  adequately  serve  the 


needs  of  present  and  future  traffic:  and  (3) 
will  Implement  standards  for  highway  safe- 
ty, traffic  operations  and  uniform  traffic 
control  devices  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  Surveys  and  Investigations;  Plan- 
ning; Studies;  Research  and  Develop- 
ment.— 

"(1)  Three  percent  of  the  sums  provided  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only  for 
engineering  and  economic  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations, for  the  planning  of  future  highway 
programs  and  their  financing,  for  studies  of 
the  economy,  safety,  and  convenience  and 
the  desirable  regulation  and  equitable  tax- 
ation of  highway  usage,  and  for  research  and 
development,  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  planning,  design,  and  maintenance  of  the 
highway  system,  and  the  regulation  and  tax- 
ation of  its  use. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  provided 
in  (1)  sums  provided  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  this  section  may  be  expended 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  (1). 

"(e)  Maintenance.— None  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  carrying  out  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  maintenance  of  the 
highway  system. 

"(f)  Allocation.— Sums  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  this  section  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  territories  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(z)  Alaska-Canada  International  High- 
way.— 

(1)  Section  218  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.      218.      ALASKA-CANADA      INTERNATIONAL 
HIGHWAY. 

"(a)  Reconstruction,  in  General.— Rec- 
ognizing the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  United  States 
from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska-Can- 
ada International  Highway  from  the  Alaskan 
border  to  Haines  Junction  in  Canada  and  the 
Haines  Cutoff  Highway  from  Haines  Junction 
in  Canada  to  the  south  Alaskan  border,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  out  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  necessary  reconstruction  of  that 
highway.  Authorizations  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Expenditures  shall  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  highways  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  the  (government 
of  the  United  States  that  provides,  in  part, 
that  the  Canadian  Governments 

"(1)  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title,  all  nec- 
essary right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  highways; 

"(2)  will  not  impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons: 

"(3)  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  tax.  or  other  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons 
from  the  United  States  that  does  not  apply 
equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Canada: 

"(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers' 
licenses  in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada:  and 

"(5)  will  maintain  the  highways  after  their 
completion  in  proper  condition  adequately 
to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and  future  traf- 
fic. 

"(b)  Supervision  by  the  Secretary.— The 
survey  and  construction  work  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
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supervision  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, or  for  sale  or  distribution  to  other 
Government  agencies,  cooperating  foreign 
countries,  and  State  cooperating  agencies, 
and  the  cost  of  supplies  and  materials  or  the 
value  of  equipment,  including  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  handling,  may  be  reim- 
bursed to  current  applicable  appropria- 
tions.". 

(ee)  Civil  Defense.— 

Section  310  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  310.  CIVIL  DEFENSE. 

In  order  to  assure  that  adequate  consider- 
ation is  given  to  civil  defense  aspects  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  highways  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
sult, from  time  to  time,  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  relative  to 
the  civil  defense  aspects  of  highways.". 

(fn  Highway  Improvements  Strategi- 
cally Important  to  the  National  De- 
fense.— 

Section  311  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  311.  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  STRATEGI- 
CALLY IMPORTANT  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. 

"(a)  Administrative  Funds.— Administra- 
tive funds  made  available  under  section 
104(a)  may  be  used  to  pay  the  entire  engi- 
neering costs  of  the  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, estimates,  and  supervision  of  con- 
struction of  projects  for  the  urgent  improve- 
ments of  highways  strategically  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  defense 
undertaken  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  other  official  that  the  President  may  des- 
ignate. 

•■(b)  Apportioned  Funds.— With  the  con- 
sent of  a  State,  funds  apportioned  under  sec- 
tion 104  may  be  used  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  and  advisable  by  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

••(c)  APPROVAL  OF  Project.— In  approving 
projects  under  this  title  the  Secretary  may 
give  priority  of  approval  to.  and  expedite  the 
construction  of  projects  that  are  rec- 
ommended as  important  to  the  national  de- 
fense by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  other  of- 
ficial authorized  by  the  President  to  make 
that  recommendation.". 

(gg)  Detail  of  army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Officers.— 

Section  312  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.    312.    DETAIL    OF    ARMY,    NAVY,    AND    AIR 
FORCE  OFFICERS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  make  tem- 
porary details  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration of  officers  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  without  additional 
compensation,  for  technical  advice  and  for 
consultation  regarding  highway  needs  for 
the  national  defense.  Travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  officers  detailed  shall  be  paid 
from  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  the  same  basis  as 
authorized  by  law  and  by  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  those  officers.". 

(hh)  Relief  of  Employ-ees  in  Hazardous 
Work.— 

Section  314,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  314.  REUEF  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  HAZARDOUS 
WORK. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  in  an  emer- 
gency to  use  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  medical  supplies, 
services,  and  other  assistance  necessary  for 


the  immediate  relief  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  engaged  in 
hazardous  work.". 

(ii)  Rules.  Regulations,  and  Rec- 
ommendations.— 

Section  315  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  315.  RULES.  REGULATIONS  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe and  promulgate  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  State  transportation  or  high- 
way departments  as  necessary  for  preserving 
and  protecting  the  highways  and  insuring 
safety  to  traffic". 

(jj)  Consent  By  United  States  to  Convey- 
ance of  Property.— 

Section  316  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  316.  CONSENT  BY  UNITED  STATES  TO  CON- 
VEYANCE OF  PROPERTY. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  is  given  to  any  railroad 
or  canal  company  to  convey  to  the  State 
transportation  or  highway  department  of 
any  State,  or  its  nominee,  any  part  of  its 
right-of-way  or  other  property  in  that  State 
acquired  by  grant  from  the  United  States.". 

(kk)  Appropriation  for  Highway  Pim- 
posES  of  Lands  or  interests  In  Lands 
Owned  by  the  United  States.— 

Section  317  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  317.  APPROPRIATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  PUR- 
POSES OF  LANDS  OR  INTERESTS  IN 
LANDS  OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Necessity:  Map 
Filing.— If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  part  of  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  right-of-way  of  any  high- 
way, or  as  a  source  of  materials  for  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  any  highway  ad- 
jacent to  those  lands  or  interest  in  lands,  the 
Secretary  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  supervising  the  administration 
of  those  lands  or  interests  in  lands  a  map 
showing  the  portion  of  those  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  lands  which  it  is  desired  to  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  Action  of  Land  Management  Agen- 
cy.—If  within  a  period  of  4  months  after  fil- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  that  Department  shall 
not  have  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  that  land  or  mate- 
rial is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  for  which  that 
land  or  material  has  been  reserved,  or  shall 
have  agrreed  to  the  appropriation  and  trans- 
fer under  conditions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  adequate  protection  and  utilization  of 
the  reserve,  then  the  land  and  material  may 
be  appropriated  and  transferred  to  the  State 
transportation  or  highway  department,  or 
its  nominee,  for  those  purposes  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified. 

"(c)  Reversion  to  Land  Management 
agency.— If  at  any  time  the  need  for  lands  or 
materials  for  those  purposes  no  longer  exist, 
notice  of  the  fact  shall  be  given  by  the  State 
transportation  or  highway  department  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  lands  or  materials 
shall  immediately  revert  to  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  from  which 
they  were  appropriated.". 

(11)  Landscaping.  Scenic  Enhancement. 
Rest  areas  and  Wildflowers.— 

(1)  Section  319  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•SEC. 


310.    LANDSCAPING.     SCENIC     ENHANCE- 
MENT; REST  AREAS;  WILDFLOWERS. 

"(a)  Landscaping  and  Roadside  Develop- 
ment.—The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  of  highways  the  costs  of 
landscape  and  roadside  development,  includ- 
ing acquisition  and  development  of  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  rest  and  recreation 
areas  and  sanitary  and  other  facilities  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  accommodate  the  trav- 
eling public,  and  for  acquisition  of  interests 
in  and  improvement  of  strips  of  land  nec- 
essary for  the  restoration,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  significant  environmental 
features  and  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  high- 
,  wayy.  Improvements  shall  not  include  vege- 
tation that  will  affect  safe  highway  oper- 
ations by  becoming  a  roadside  obstacle. 

"(b)  Planting  of  Wildflowers.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
require  the  planting  of  native  wildflower 
seeds  or  seedlings,  or  both,  as  part  of  any 
landscaping  under  this  section.  At  least  V*  of 
1  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  a  land- 
scaping project  shall  be  used  for  plantings. 

"(2)  Waiver.— The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if 
a  State  certifies  that  native  wildflowers  or 
seedlings  cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily  or 
planting  areas  are  limited  or  otherwise  used 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

'•(3)  Gifts.— Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  native  wildflower  seeds  or  seedlings  do- 
nated by  civic  organizations  or  other  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  be  used  in  land- 
scaping projects.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"319.  Landscaping  and  Scenic  Enhance- 
ment." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "319. 
Landscaping  and  Scenic  Enhancement,  Rest 
Areas  and  Wildflowers.". 

(mm)  National  Highway  iNSTrruTE.— 

Section  321  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•SEC.  321.  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  INSTITUTE. 

"(a)  Establishment  and  althority  to 
Conduct  Training.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  operate  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  a  National  Highway  Insti- 
tute hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute". The  Institute  shall  develop  and  ad- 
minister, in  cooperation  with  the  State 
transportation  or  highway  departments,  and 
any  national  or  international  entity,  train- 
ing programs  of  instruction  for  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  State  and  local 
transportation  and  highway  department  em- 
ployees. State  and  local  police,  public  safety 
and  motor  vehicle  employees.  United  States 
citizens  and  foreign  nationals  engaged  or  to 
be  engaged  in  highway  work  of  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Programs  may  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  courses  in  modern  de- 
velopments, techniques,  management,  and 
procedures,  relating  to  highway  planning, 
environmental  factors,  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way,  relocation  assistance,  engineering, 
safety,  construction,  maintenance,  contract 
administration,  motor  carrier  activities  and 
inspection.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this 
title  or  by  any  other  provision  of  law  for  the 
development  and  conduct  of  education  and 
training  programs  relating  to  highways 
through  the  Institute. 

"(b)  Set  Aside.— Not  to  exceed  'A  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  National  Highway  Bridge  Pro- 
gram funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  State  highway  department  for  payment 
of  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  direct  educational  expenses  (but  not 


travel,  subsistence,  or  salaries)  in  connection 
with  the  education  and  training  of  State  and 
local  highway  department  employees  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

"(c)  Federal  Responsibility.— Education 
and  training  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
highway  employees  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  (1)  by  the  Secretary  at 
no  cost  to  the  States  and  local  governments 
for  those  subject  areas  which  are  a  Federal 
program  responsibility;  or  (2)  in  any  case 
where  education  and  training  are  to  be  paid 
for  under  (b)  by  the  Sute.  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  through  grants  and 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  individuals,  and  the  Institute 
Provided  that  private  agencies  and  individ- 
uals shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  any  education 
and  training  received  by  them. 

"(d)  Training  Fellowships;  Cooperation; 
Collection  of  Fees.— The  Institute  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  engage  in  all  phases  of  contract 
authority  for  training  purposes  authorized 
by  this  section  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  granting  of  training  fellowships.  The  In- 
stitute is  also  authorized  to  carry  out  its  au- 
thority independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  State 
agency,  authority,  association,  institution, 
corporation  (profit  or  nonprofit),  or  any 
other  national  or  international  entity,  or 
person.  The  Institute  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  fees  from  any  entity  and 
place  them  in  a  special  account  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(e)  Funds.— The  funds  required  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  from  the  sums  de- 
ducted for  administration  purposes  under 
104(a).  The  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5). 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts  or  agree- 
ments made  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  sums  provided  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  combined  or  held  separate 
from  the  fees  or  memberships  collected  and 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a  fund 
which  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

"(f)  Definition.— The  term  "national  and 
international  entity"  as  used  in  this  section 
is  defined  to  mean  any  government  or  non- 
government, public  or  private,  profit  or  non- 
profit body,  institution,  corporation,  agency, 
association,  authority.  State,  Country,  Prov- 
ince, City,  County,  local  jurisdiction,  or  indi- 
viduals.". 

(nn)  Reports  and  Surveys  as  Evidence.— 

(1)  Section  409  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  409.  REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS  AS  EVIDENCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  reports,  surveys,  schedules,  lists,  or 
data  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  identifying, 
evaluating,  or  planning  the  safety  enhance- 
ment of  potential  accident  sites,  hazardous 
roadway  conditions,  or  railway-highwa.v 
crossings,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  any 
highway  safety  construction  improvement 
project  which  may  be  implemented  utilizing 
Federal  highway  funds  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  evidence  in  Federal  or  State  court  or 
considered  for  other  purposes  in  any  action 
for  damages  arising  from  any  occurence  at  a 
location  mentioned  or  addressed  in  those  re- 
ports, surveys,  schedules,  lists,  or  data.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"409.  Admission  as  Evidence  of  Certain  Re- 
ports and  Surgeys."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "409.  Report  and  Surveys  as  Evi- 
dence.". 

(00)  Conforming  amend.ment.— 
Section  5122(8)(B)  of  title  42,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "any  non-Fed- 


eral-aid  street,  road,  or  highway"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Any  street,  road,  or  highway 
not  eligible  for  emergency  relief  under  title 
23,  United  States  Code", 
(pp)  Repeals.— 

(1)  Section  117.  119,  135.  139.  143.  144.  146,  147, 
148.  150,  152,  155,  156,  201.  212.  216.  309.  318.  320 
and  324  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  144  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  163  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  repealed. 
SEC.  138.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1991  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1.  1991. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  the  Federal  aid  sur- 
face transportation  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Warner  and  to  add 
my  name  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  This  legislation  being  offered 
today  addresses  real  needs  and  real  in- 
justices that  exist  under  the  current 
surface  transportation  programs.  For 
too  long  these  inequities  have  been 
overlooked;  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
be  disregarded  any  longer.  I  implore 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  take  very 
seriously  the  changes  that  are  rec- 
ommended in  the  legislation  offered  by 
Senator  Warner. 

Last  week,  34  Senators  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  congressional  leaders  in- 
volved in  rewriting  this  year's  highway 
bill  arguing  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  highway  aid. 
The  fact  that  our  letter  received  35 
cosigners  illustrates  how  great  the 
problems  with  the  current  surface 
transportation  programs  are  and  how 
essential  the  need  for  change  is. 

North  Carolina's  statistics  regarding 
surface  transportation  funding  also  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  change  with  the 
current  surface  transportation  pro- 
grams. Between  1956  and  1989  motorists 
in  North  Carolina  contributed  $1.7  bil- 
lion more  in  fuel  taxes  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  on  roads  in  the 
State.  In  the  current  year  alone.  North 
Carolina  motorists  will  pay  about  $450 
million  in  Federal  highway  taxes,  but 
the  State  will  receive  less  than  $330 
million  in  highway  aid.  North  Carolina 
has  received  far  less  than  its  fair  share 
of  surface  transportation  funding. 
Since  1956,  North  Carolina  has  received 
a  cumulative  average  of  83  cents  for 
every  dollar  contributed  into  the  fund 
and  an  average  of  five  cents  for  every 
dollar  contributed  into  the  mass  tran- 
sit account. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Moynihan 
bill,  S.  965,  and  the  administration's 
proposal  look  to  the  future  of  our  high- 
way needs  by  providing  the  States 
greater  flexibility,  but  these  proposals 
do  not  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  aid  for  the  traditional 
donor  States.  S.  965  ignores  the  many 
inequities  that  exist  in  the  surface 
transportation  programs.  It  bases  the 
funding  levels  each  State  will  receive 
in  future  years  on  the  States'  funding 
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With  the  growing  population  and  the 
increasing  congestion,  there  is  an  in- 
creased need  to  improve  mass  transpor- 
tation. The  Federal  Aid  Surface  Trans- 
portation Program  expands  the  defini- 
tion of  public  transit  programs  eligible 
for  mass  transit  account  discretionary 
support. 

Various  studies  show  that  the  United 
States  has  a  weakened  infrastructure 
and  that  this  weak  transportation  sys- 
tem is  adversely  impacting  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  industries.  For 
many  reasons  we  cannot  ignore  our 
transportation  infrastructure  needs 
any  longer.  We  need  to  examine  the 
current  system  and  make  definite 
changes  that  will  provide  more  equity 
in  surface  transportation  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
federal  aid  surface  transportation  leg- 
islation in  order  to  provide  more  equi- 
table funding  for  all  States  and  to  meet 
our  country's  infrastructure  needs.  And 
I  challenge  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
surface  transportation  programs  we 
adopt  for  the  future  are  fair  and  equi- 
table for  all. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  Senator  Warner  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  introducing 
the  Federal  Aid  Surface  Transpor- 
tation [FAST]  Act  of  1991. 

Floridians.  as  all  Americans,  consist- 
ently name  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  transportation  network  as 
one  of  their  primary  concerns.  Flor- 
ida's transportation  officials  must  face 
these  concerns  by  providing  safe  and 
efficient  roads  and  highways  for  a 
State  which  grows  by  nearly  1.000  peo- 
ple a  day.  My  State's  transportation 
network  has  to  grow  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  meet  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation that  has  grown  by  one-third 
since  1980. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  realize 
is  the  fact  that  it  almost  takes  as  long 
to  drive  from  Key  West  to  Pensacola  as 
it  does  from  Pensacola  to  Chicago.  We 
not  only  have  a  fast  growing  State,  but 
a  very  large  State.  Florida  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  State  in  terms  of  land  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Florida  has  made  efforts  to  meet  its 
transportation  needs.  Just  last  year, 
the  Florida  legislature  passed  the  larg- 
est ever  comprehensive  transportation 
package  in  the  State's  history.  Florida 
ranks  second  among  all  States  in  State 
funding  dedicated  for  transportation. 
Yet  with  our  strong  commitment.  Flor- 
ida's road  needs  still  outstrip  available 
resources. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  fundamental  rea- 
son is  that  Florida  gets  back  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  moneys  it  con- 
tributes to  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund.  A  recent  Florida  DOT  study  re- 
ported that  in  1990,  Florida  received  53 
cents  for  each  dollar  it  contributed  in 
Federal  gas  taxes.  In  other  words,  only 
2.6  percent  of  the  total  spent  from  the 
highway   trust   fund   in   1990   went   to 


Florida,  while  Florida's  contributions 
equaled  4.9  percent  of  total  contribu- 
tions. In  1991.  Florida  will  not  fare 
much  better.  It  is  estimated  that  Flor- 
ida's return  will  increase  to  only  61 
cents  for  each  dollar  contributed. 

In  the  coming  months.  Congress  will 
vote  to  reauthorize  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act.  It  is  critical  that  the  re- 
authorization include  Senator  War- 
ner's bill,  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today. 

Florida  transportation  officials  have 
identified  three  major  areas  of  concern 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Surface 
Transportavion  Act. 

First.  Florida  needs  a  simplified,  con- 
solidated, and  comprehensive  Federal 
transportation  program  which  provides 
increased  flexibiity  to  meet  the  States' 
diverse  needs. 

Second,  Florida  needs  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  down  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  allow  for  increased 
transportation  investment. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  Florida 
needs  to  receive  its  fair  share  from  con- 
tributions made  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  According  to  Florida  DOT,  Flor- 
ida has  historically  received  less  than 
its  fair  share.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  in  1956,  Florida 
has  averaged  only  80  cents  back  for 
each  highway  tax  dollar  contributed. 

Floridians  would  like  to  see  at  least 
a  dollar  return  for  each  dollar  contrib- 
uted, to  the  highway  trust  fund.  At  the 
same  time,  my  State  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  all  States  cannot  receive 
more  than  a  dollar  for  dollar  return 
from  the  trust  fund.  Yet  when  Florida 
and  other  States  do  not  receive  even 
close  to  a  fair  return  from  Federal  gas 
taxes,  there  needs  to  be  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
transportation  dollars. 

Congress  now  has  the  ability  to 
change  the  discrepancies  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  through  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  The  Senate  has  taken  the  first 
step  in  this  process  by  the  introduction 
of  four  bills,  including  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

Yet  these  bills  would  not  address  the 
flaws  in  the  allocation  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  FAST  proposal  will  ad- 
dress this  critical  issue  in  an  equitable 
fashion.  FAST  provides  for  a  fairer  for- 
mula, using  the  extensiveness  of  our 
highways,  the  intensity  of  use  of  our 
highways,  and  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial use  of  our  highways  as  the  primary 
components  to  distribute  Federal 
transportation  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  fact  sheet  detailing  the 
FAST  formula  and  comparing  it  to 
other  proposed  formulas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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FAST  IS  A  FAIRER  FORMULA  tion    that   I   mentioned   earlier,    with    National  Wildlife  Refuge  Administra- 

The  Administration's  transportation  bill  1,000   people   a    day    moving   into    our    tion  Act 

would  distribute  funds  through:  state.  But  most  people  ignore  the  fact                    '                 s  si 

70  percent  based  on  fuel  consumption;  that  wp  arc  a  ve^rv  loro-o  <^^■o^o    o  „«^„          .       , 

15  percent  based  on  land  area;  and  ,„„  '  T^ff  ,^  ^^Jf,  l^'^ff  f.^tf-  ^  "^^^        At  the  request  of  Mr.  LOTT.  the  name 

15  percent  based  on  each  State's  share  of  S      ^k  \    \         that  relies  a  great     of  the   Senator  from   New  Hampshire 

total  public  road  mileage.  ^^f  °"  ^^^  highway  trust  fund.                    [Mr.  SMITH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co-     of  S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Committee's  bill,   S.  965.  would  distribute  sponsor  this  legislation.                                 social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 

'"SsLftrlverage  return  for  each  State  ,  ^  By  Mr.  BRYAN:                                       -™« rSremenfiT""''  "'°  '"'' 

from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  from  the  last  S.J.   Res.   148.   Joint  resolution  des-     ^^^^^^^°  retirement  age. 

five  years  (1987-1991).  Florida's  five  year  av-  ignating  October  8,  1991.  as  "National                                      ^-  '^ 

erage  is  75  cents.  Firefighters  Day";   to   the  Committee        At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 

The    FAST    bill    would    distribute    funds  on  the  Judiciary.                                             name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 

through  a  new  formula:  national  firefighters  day                   ^^"^^  f^^-  ROCKEFELLER]  was  added  as 

1/9  based  on   total   statewide   rural   lane  j^r.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in-     a  cosponsor  of  S.  127,  a  bill  to  increase 

,nu      ^        ..,             ..           ,  troducine-    an    imnnrtant-    mpacnro    fn     the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 

1/9  based  on  total  statewide  rural  vehicle  troaucing    an    important    measure    to       j^^^  service-connected  disahilitips  anrt 

miles  of  travel:  honor  America's  firefighters.  The  bill     ^'^"  service  connectea  oisabilities  and 

2/9  based  on  total  statewide  urban  lane  will  set  aside  October  8,  1991,  as  Na-    l^A,""^^^  °^  dependency  and  indemnity 

miles;  tional  Firefighters  Day.                                 compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 

2-9  based  on  total  statewide  urban  vehicle  Firefighters  are  some  of  the  bravest    l^^^,  disabled  veterans;  to  amend  title 

miles  of  travel:  and  and  most  dedicated  men  and  women  in     ^'  ^"'^^^  ^^^^^^  ^°^^-  '°  i^Prove  vet- 

3/9  based  on  statewide  consumption  of  die-  the  country   Unfortunately   their  work     ^''^"^    compensation,  health  care,  edu- 

selfuel.  often  eoes  unrecoe-ni7Prt  cation,  housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
How  Florida  fares  in  1992  under  these  three  nni^^niinn  !^!^  o!^^^^                      ,    •       grams;  and  for  other  purposes 

proposed  formulas:  One  million  men  and  women  work  in     *                          utuci  puipu&ea. 

more     than     32,000     fire     departments                                    ^-  ^^ 

Percent  of  the    »„,„,„„„„     „,„.  across    the    Nation    to    safeguard    the        At   the   request  of  Mr.   Riegle,    the 

total  American  public  from  the  ravages  of    ^^"^^^  °^  ^'^^  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

Administrat.ort-1992                      3  73             1 76        48  fire.  Frequently  they  do  it  for  no  Other    ^^enn],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

s'wsI^'iMr"" 397             let        «  ''^^°"  ^^"^^  Put'lic  service,  as  fully  85     ^^^^-  ^^^  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

S.M5-1996 <.'oi             '82        50  percent  of  them  are  volunteers                   Warner],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 

fj^}Zi9M ifj             \fj        \l  These   men   and   women   place   their     ^^^-  '^^^^'i  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 

— lives  on  the  line  every  day  to  improve     S-   167,   a  bill    to   amend   the   Internal 

'^"'"""'°"'"  public  safety,  and  that  does  not  always    Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 

Mr.  MACK.  Under  the  FAST  legisla-  mean  putting  out  fires.   Surprisingly,     extend  qualified  mortgage  bonds, 

tion,  Florida's  rate  of  return  for  each  the  number  of  calls  answered  by  a  fire                                     s.  202 

dollar    it   has   contributed    would    in-  department  for  emergencies  other  than        At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 

crease  to  88  cents  in   1992,  and  to  97  fires   usually   exceeds    the    number   of    name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

cents   in    1996.    This    rate    of   increase  calls  for  fires.  Firefighters  are  trained     LUGAR],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

closely  matched  the  rate  of  increase  and  prepared  to  perform  a  variety  of    202,  a  bill   to  amend   the  Fair  Labor 

for  all  donor  States  under  our  FAST  services    such    as    emergency    medical     Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from 

proposal.  services      [EMS],      flammable      liquid     such  act  certain  individuals  involved  in 

Congress  cannot  legislate  the  status  cleanup,  rescue  work  and  assistance  in     model  garment  programs  and  for  other 

quo  this  time.  We  have  the  opportunity  connection  with  accidents  and  natural     purposes, 

to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  cur-  disasters.  These  men  and  women  are                                    s.  24« 

rent  system.  Any  reauthorizing  legisla-  many  times  the  first  responders  to  nat-        At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 

tion  passed  by  the  Senate  must  not  pe-  ural    disasters,    airplane    crashes,    and     of   the    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 

nalize  growth  States.  In  short,  53  cents  medical  emergencies.                                    Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

in   1990,   or  61  cents  in   1991,   will  not  Unfortunately,  firefighting  is  an  ex-     S.   246,   a  bill    to  amend   the  Internal 

cover  today's  or  tomorrow's  transpor-  tremely  risky   profession.    Each   year.     Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 

tation  growth.  more  than  120  of  these  brave  men  and    certain  deductions  of  members  of  the 

Floridians  are  not  asking  for  more  women  fall  in  the  line  of  duty.                     National  Guard  or  reserve  units  of  the 

than  what  they  have  contributed  to  the  October  8  will  mark  the  120th  anni-     Armed  Forces  will  be  allowable  in  com- 

highway   trust   fund.   What  Floridians  versary  of  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of    puting  adjusted  gross  income, 

are  asking  for  is  a  transportation  bill  1871.  It  is  appropriate  to  take  time  that                                    s.  279 

which  is  fair.  Increased  flexibility  on  day  to  recognize  the  irreplaceable  serv-        At   the   request   of  Mr.   Bryan,   the 

the  State  level,  spending  down  of  the  ices  performed  by  firefighters.                     name   of  the   Senator   from   Vermont 

trust  fund  balances,  and  Federal  assur-  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in    [Mr.  Jeffords],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

ances    that    States   receive    assistance  honoring  these  fine  men  and  women.          sor  of  S.  279,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Motor 

based  on  their  contributions  in  Federal  ^^.^^«^_                           Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 

gas  taxes  are  issues  of  national  impor-  *  r,rMrrTr.M  a  t    o/^c-r„^xTo/^r,o              Act  to  require  new  standards  for  cor- 

tance.  The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsor-  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS              ^j,ate  average  fuel  economy,  and  for 

ing  today  meets  these  criteria,  and  I  s.  9                                   other  purposes, 

urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a  co-  At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his                                    s.  280 

sponsor  of  this  legislation  to  ensure  all  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  9,        At    the    request    of   Mr.    Dole     the 

50   States  receive   their  fair  share   of  a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy    names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

transportation  funds.  of  the  United  States  toward  countries     [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  North 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  restat-  in  transition  from  communism  to  de-    Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Senator 

ing  a  couple  of  points.  Again,  it  is  al-  mocracy.                                                           from   South   Carolina'  [Mr.    Rollings] 

most  as  far  from  Key  West,  FL,  to  Pen-  s.  39                                     were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  280,  a 

sacola,  FL,  as  it  is  from  Pensacola  to  At    the    request    of   Mr.    Roth,    the    bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  for- 

Chicago.  names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont     eign  deposits  in  the  deposit  insurance 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  Flor-  [Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from    assessment  base  to  permit  inclusion  of 

ida  as  a  fast-growing  State.  That  is  Maryland  [Ms.  Mdculski]  were  added  as    non-deposit   liabilities   in   the   deposit 

quite  accurate  based  on  the  informa-  cosponsors  of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the     insurance  assessment  base,  to  require 
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S.  567 

of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
i  ^nator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
Act  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
transition  (under  a  new 
ormula    with    respect    to 
)  to  the  changes  in  ben- 
rules  enacted  in  the 
Amendments  of  1977  as 
apply  to  workers  born  in 
and  before  1927  (and  re- 
)  and  to  provide  for 
iuch  workers'  benefits  ac- 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  597 

of  Mr.  DODD.  the  name 
from    Massachusetts 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Act  to  establish  and  ex- 
programs   for   evaluation 
of  parents  who  are  abus- 
of  substance  abusers, 
purposes. 

S.  651 

of    Mr.    Garn,    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and    the    Senator    from 
.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
S.  651,  a  bill  to  improve 
of  the  Federal  De- 
Corporation,    and    to 
amendments    to    the 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  and  the 
National  Bank  Act. 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  698.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  50- 
percent  exclusion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  720,  a  bill  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  improve  urban 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  799 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LUGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
799.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
and  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to 
exempt  from  such  acts  tenants  of  feder- 
ally-related housing  who  participate  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair 
of  their  residences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
838,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  programs  under  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  840,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  a  simplified  method  for  com- 
puting the  deductions  allowable  to 
home  day  care  providers  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  their  homes. 

S.  8S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  890.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska-{Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  929.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  undertake 
interpretive  and  other  programs  on 
public  lands  and  lands  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  935 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  935,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain 
liens  under  a  marital  property  settle- 
ment may  not  be  exempted. 

S.  990 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  990.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  railroad  relocation 
and  a  demonstration  program. 

S.  IMO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1040.  a  bill  to  provide  a  Government- 
wide  comprehensive  energy  manage- 
ment plan  for  Federal  agencies. 

S.  1067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1067,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  grants  and  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  corporations  and  as- 
sociations to  be  used  to  pay  operating 
expenses  related  to  new  and  existing 
mass  transportation  services  for  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  persons. 

S.  1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1084,  a  bill  to  deny  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  nondiscriminatory  (most 
favored  nation)  trade  treatment. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21,  a  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  utilize  the 
statistical  correction  methodology  to 
achieve  a  fair  and  accurate  1990  census. 

senate  joint  resolution  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  96,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  November  19,  1991,  as 
"National  Philanthropy  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  100,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  January  5,  1992,  through 
January  11,  1992.  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115, 
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a  joint  resolution  to  desigrnate  the 
week  of  June  10,  1991,  through  June  16, 
1991,  as  "Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  12, 
1991,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second 
week  in  June  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors   of   Senate   Joint   Resolution 

144,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
27,  1991,  as  "National  Hero  Remem- 
brance Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors   of   Senate    Joint   Resolution 

145,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  10,  1991,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SMITH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  115 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 115,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  emer- 
gency humanitarian  and  political  situ- 
ation in  Somalia. 

AMENDMENT  SO.  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
fl"om  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgrinia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ROBB],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],    the   Senator   from   Michigan 


[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  246  proposed  to 
S.  3,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending  lim- 
its for  Senate  election  campaigrns,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 40— RELATIVE  TO  HALTING 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  A  CERTAIN 
NEO-NAZI  COMPUTER  GAME 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas  neo-Nazi  video  games  have 
emerged  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  Republic  of  Austria,  targeting  Jew- 
ish people  and  Turks  as  the  objects  of  ha- 
tred; 

Whereas  the  game  "KZ  Manager"  puts  the 
player  in  the  role  of  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp  manager  earning  points  for  gassing 
prisoners  and  selling  gold  fillings; 

Whereas  this  game  features  graphics  of 
Hitler,  swastikas  and  tortured  prisoners; 

Whereas  another  game  titled  "Aryan 
Test,"  designates  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  and 
Maidanek  as  "glorious"  places  in  the  history 
of  the  German  empire; 

Whereas  the  scope  of  anti-Semitism  and 
neo-Nazi  activities  throughout  the  globe  has 
reached  repulsive  proportions; 

Whereas  the  production,  possession,  and 
distribution  of  anti-Semitic  material  is  pro- 
hibited and  punishable  under  German  and 
Austrian  criminal  law; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  this  degree  of  anti-Sem- 
itism and  hatred  is  so  profound  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Republic 
of  Austria  should  take  all  applicable  steps  to 
halt  the  distribution  of  "KZ  Manager," 
"Aryan  Test"  and  other  similar  video  games 
and  prosecute  anyone  found  in  possession  of 
these  materials  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  Republic  of  Austria  should  act  to 
halt  the  distribution  of  a  new  form  of 
neo-Nazi  propaganda.  I  am  referring  to 
neo-Nazi  computer  games  targeting 
Jewish  people  and  Turks  as  the  objects 
of  a  vile,  sick,  and  repulsive  hatred. 

One  game,  "KZ  Manager,"  puts  the 
player  in  the  role  of  a  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp  manager  earning  points  for 
gassing  prisoners  and  selling  gold  fill- 
ings. Another  game,  "Aryan  Test," 
designates  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  and 
Maidanek  as  "glorious"  places  in  the 
history  of  the  German  empire. 

This  issue  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Rabbi  Marvi  Hier  of  the  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center.  We  are  all  in  his 
and  the  center's  debt  for  exposing  how 
widespread   the   distribution   of   these 


games  has  become,  and  for  reminding 
us  of  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance 
against  anti-Semitism  and  racial  ha- 
tred. 

Both  the  Austrian  and  German  Gov- 
ernments publicly  acknowledge  that 
the  production,  possession,  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  material  is  clearly 
prohibited  and  punishable  under  their 
criminal  laws.  This  resolution  simply 
takes  the  only  possible  moral  position 
on  this  issue,  namely,  that  those  laws 
must  be  enforced  to  the  fullest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
I  have  written  to  Chancellor  Kohl  and 
the  German  Ambassador  and  to  Kurt 
Waldheim  and  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador urging  that  they  keep  their  word, 
and  enforce  their  anti-Nazi  laws,  be 
printed  in  full  immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  8. 1991. 
Bundeskanzler  Dr.  Helmut  Kohl, 
Adenaueralle  139-141. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Dear  Dr.  Kohl:  I  am  writing  to  urge  that 
action  be  taken  under  the  German  Criminal 
Code  or  other  applicable  law  against  the  dis- 
tribution of  neo-Nazi  video  games  circulat- 
ing in  Germany.  Some  of  these  games  target 
Jewish  people  as  the  objects  of  hatred.  Oth- 
ers substitute  Turks.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  hateful  products  should  be  sent  to  jail. 

The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center,  which  has 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention,  in- 
forms me  that  one  such  game  ("KZ  Man- 
ager") puts  the  player  in  the  role  of  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  manager  earning  points 
for  gassing  prisoners.  Another  ("Aryan 
Test")  opens  with  an  address  to  "German 
Youth,  the  only  decent  youth  which  must  be 
protected  from  the  decay  in  morals  which  is 
caused  by  the  Jews."  Based  on  the  points 
earned,  the  player  is  assigned  a  rank,  rang- 
ing from  Aryan  to  Jew.  The  Jew  receives  the 
gas. 

In  Germany,  incitement  to  racial  hatred 
through  publications,  audio  or  video  record- 
ings, or  media  broadcasts  is  prohibited  by 
section  131  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Section  131  provides  that: 

"(1)  Whoever: 

1.  distributes; 

2.  publicly  displays,  posts  up,  presents  or 
otherwise  makes  accessible; 

3.  offers  to  a  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  lets  him  have  or  makes  available  to 
him;  or 

4.  produces,  obtains,  supplies,  keeps  in  sup- 
ply, offers,  announces,  commends,  under- 
takes to  import  into  the  area  of  applicability 
of  this  Code,  or  to  export  from  it.  in  order  to 
use  them  or  parts  of  them  within  the  mean- 
ing of  numbers  one  through  three,  or  to  en- 
able someone  else  to  so  use  them, 

any  writings  which  incite  to  racial  hatred  or 
which  depict  cruel  or  otherwise  inhumane 
acts  of  violence  against  persons  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  glorify  or  deny  the  wrongful- 
ness of  such  acts  of  violence,  or  which  rep- 
resent the  cruel  or  inhumane  aspects  of  the 
subject  matter  in  a  manner  violative  of 
human  dignity,  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  up  to  one  year  or  by  fine." 

The  word  "writing"  is  defined  at  section 
11(3)  to  include  "sonic  and  pictorial  record- 
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Mongol  rule,  never  refer  to  Tibet  being  made 
"an  integral  part"  of  China; 

Whereas  several  countries,  including  Mon- 
golia. Bhutan.  Nepal.  British  India,  and  Czar- 
ist  Russia  recognized  Tibet  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  or  dealt  with  Tibet  independently 
of  any  Chinese  government; 

Whereas  in  1949-50.  China  launched  an 
armed  invasion  of  Tibet  in  contravention  of 
international  law; 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion. Tibet  possessed  all  the  attributes  of 
statehood  under  international  law  including 
a  defined  territory  and  population,  an  inde- 
pendent government,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
duct domestic  affairs  and  independent  inter- 
national relations,  as  found  in  1960  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists; 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  aggression  and  other  illegal 
uses  of  force  by  one  country  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  another  as  a  manner  of  acquiring 
territory,  and  to  condemn  violations  of 
international  law,  including  the  illegal  occu- 
pation of  one  country  by  another; 

Whereas  in  the  1950's  and  1960"s,  the  United 
States  repeatedly  condemned  what  it  charac- 
terized as  China's  aggression  against  Tibet 
and  actively  supported  the  United  Nations  in 
both  condemning  China  and  calling  for  Ti- 
bet's right  to  self-determination  in  General 
Assembly  Resolutions  1353  (1959),  1723  (1961), 
and  2079  (1965); 

Whereas  on  December  16,  1961.  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  United  States  Ambassador 
Plimpton  summarized  the  official  United 
States'  position  on  Tibet,  stating:  "The 
United  States  believes  that  our  objectives 
must  include  the  restoration  of  human 
rights  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  their  natu- 
ral right  of  self-determination"; 

Whereas  China's  illegal  occupation  of 
Tibet  continues  to  this  day; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  not  con- 
done aggression  by  accepting  China's  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  Tibet;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Tibet,  including  those 
areas  incorporated  into  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces of  Sichuan.  Yunnan.  Gansu.  and 
Quinghai,  is  an  occupied  country  under  the 
established  principles  of  international  law 
whose  true  representatives  are  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Tibetan  government  in  exile 
as  recognized  by  the  Tibetan  people. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  18. 
the  Congress  welcomed  His  Holiness 
the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  his  role  as  religious  and 
temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan  people. 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Members 
of  Congress  and  friends  of  Tibet  paid 
tribute  to  this  man  of  peace  and  to  his 
40-year  effort  to  free  his  countrymen 
from  an  oppressive  Chinese  rule  intent 
on  military  occupation,  economic 
domination,  and  cultural  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing with  Senators  Mo'YNiHAN,  Helms. 

KENNEDY.  SARBANES,  D'AMATO,  CRAN- 
STON, AKAKA,  WALLOP,  DiXON,  JEF- 
FORDS, RoBB,  Hatfield,  and  Bradley  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Tibet  is  an  occupied 
country  under  established  principles  of 
international  law.  This  is  not  merely  a 
measure  of  justice  for  the  long  suffer- 
ing Tibetans,  it  is  also  a  legal  deter- 
mination, and  an  historical  fact. 


A  report  issued  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Jurists  in  1960  found 
that  Tibet  demonstrated  the  conditions 
of  statehood  as  accepted  under  inter- 
national law.  In  the  1950"s  and  1960's, 
the  United  States  repeatedly  con- 
demned what  it  characterized  as  Chi- 
na's aggression  against  Tibet  and  ac- 
tively supported  the  United  Nations  in 
both  condemning  China  and  calling  for 
Tibet's  right  to  self-determination  in 
General  Assembly  Resolutions  1363 
(1959),  1723  (1961),  and  2079  (1965).  The 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  1961,  Ambassador 
Plimpton,  summarized  the  official 
United  States  position  on  Tibet,  say- 
ing: "The  United  States  believes  that 
our  objective  must  include  the  restora- 
tion of  human  rights  of  the  Tibetan 
people  and  their  natural  right  of  self 
determination." 

Mr.  President,  May  23  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  1951  surrender 
document,  the  "Agreement  on  Meas- 
ures for  the  Peaceful  Liberation  of 
Tibet" — a  document  signed  under  du- 
ress and  made  official  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  with  a  forged  Tibetan 
Government  seal.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist party  will  mark  this  day  with 
the  erection  of  a  230-foot  high  monu- 
ment in  Lhasa,  Tibet's  capital  city, 
and  with  what  many  expect  to  be  the 
largest  display  of  force  since  the  Red 
Army  invasion. 

Let  the  American  Congress  mark  this 
day  by  setting  the  record  straight.  In 
the  words  of  the  Republican  leader, 
Senator  Dole,  as  spoken  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Dalai  Lama's  visit  to  the 
Congress,  "as  the  Tibetan  people  and 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  go  for- 
ward on  their  journey  toward  freedom, 
the  government  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  know  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  with  them  and  are  united 
on  the  goals  of  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  Tibet." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Mo'TOIHan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington.  DC.  May  7.  1991. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  May  23rd  the  Chinese 
Communist  party  will  celebrate  40  years  of 
rule  over  Tibet.  The  Chinese  will  commemo- 
rate this  event  with  the  erection  of  a  230-foot 
high  monument  in  Lhasa,  and  what  many  ex- 
pect to  be  the  largest  display  of  force  since 
the  invasion. 

May  23rd  is  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  1951  surrender  document,  the  so-called 
Agreement  on  Measures  for  the  Peaceful  Lib- 
eration of  Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama  and  his 
government  repudiated  the  document  when 
they  ned  into  exile,  saying  that  it  had  been 
signed  under  duress  and  the  official  saying 
that  it  had  been  signed  under  duress  and  the 
official  Tibetan  government  seal  was  forged 
by  the  Communist  Chinese. 
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This  week  we  will  introduce  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Tibet 
is  an  occupied  country  under  established 
principles  of  international  law  whose  true 
representatives  are  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the 
Tibetan  government  in  exile  (attached). 

If  you  would  like  to  join  us  as  original  co- 
sponsors  please  call  Mary  Beth  Markey  at  4- 
5220. 

Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  129— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  RECENT  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ELECTIONS  IN  AL- 
BANIA 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreigrn  Relations: 

S.  Res.  129 

Whereas  on  March  31,  1991  Albania  con- 
ducted its  first  open,  multiparty  parliamen- 
tary elections  since  the  1920's; 

Whereas  a  fair  election  is  a  process,  not  a 
single  event,  which  includes  the  formulation 
of  rules  governing  the  election,  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  prior  to  the  actual  voting 
and  finally,  the  voting,  tabulation  and  re- 
lease of  results. 

Whereas  the  Document  of  the  June  1990 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Human  Di- 
mension of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  states  that 
participating  States  will  "ensure  that  law 
and  public  iwlicy  work  to  permit  political 
campaigning  to  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
free  atmosphere  in  which  neither  adminis- 
trative action,  violence  or  intimidation  bars 
the  parties  and  the  candidates  from  freely 
presenting  their  views  and  qualifications,  or 
prevents  the  voters  from  learning  and  dis- 
cussing them  or  from  casting  their  vote  free 
of  fear  of  retribution"; 

Whereas  although  the  election  itself  ap- 
peared to  have  been  conducted  properly  with 
few  ref)orts  of  fraud,  some  irregularities  were 
noted  such  as  disparities  in  the  number  of 
registered  voters  per  precinct;  and  there 
were  credible  reports  that  during  the  cam- 
paign preceding  the  election  some  intimida- 
tion of  voters  and  harassment  of  opposition 
party  activities  occurred; 

Whereas  the  monopoly  over  election  rule- 
making enjoyed  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
Labor,  in  addition  to  its  greater  access  to 
government-supplied  resources  such  as 
transportation,  office  space  and  printed  ma- 
terial, contributed  to  the  Party  of  Labor's 
ability  to  win  over  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in 
the  new  250-member  parliament; 

Whereas,  the  opposition  did  well  in  the 
cities,  defeating  many  leading  Party  of 
Labor  candidates  such  as  President  Alia,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Kapllani; 

Whereas  the  Party  of  Labor  won  decisively 
in  rural  areas  very  likely  because  rural  vot- 
ers had  little  contact  with  international  ob- 
servers, had  limited  access  to  media  cov- 
erage of  the  campaign,  feared  the  effects  of 
agricultural  decollectivization,  and  were 
conditioned  by  decades  of  repression  to  vote 
for  communist  candidates; 

Whereas  on  April  2,  when  the  election  re- 
sults were  announced,  peaceful  opposition 
demonstrations  occurred  in  the  capital  city 
of  Tirana  as  well  as  in  other  cities; 

Whereas  during  one  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, which  the  government  sought  to  sup- 
press, in  the  northern  city  of  Shkoder,  four 


unarmed  opposition  members,  including 
Arben  Broci,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Albania  were  killed,  reportedly  by 
Albanian  security  forces; 

Whereas  the  Albanian  people  are  in  dire 
need  of  medical  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That^ 

(1)  the  Senate  condemns  the  use  of  violence 
to  break  up  peaceful  demonstrations  and 
calls  on  the  government  of  Albania  promptly 
to  complete  a  full  and  objective  investiga- 
tion of  the  April  2  killings  in  Shkoder,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Democratic  Party  of  Albania 
and  to  deal  appropriately  with  those  found 
responsible; 

(2)  the  Senate  regrets  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  campaign  preceding 
the  March  31  election  did  not  permit  opposi- 
tion political  parties  to  compete  fairly  with 
the  governing  Party  of  Labor; 

(3)  the  Senate  commends  the  President  for 
his  decision  to  re-establish  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Albania  and  urges  him  to  uti- 
lize this  new  relationship  (a)  to  encourage  a 
dialogue  between  the  government  and  the 
opposition  regarding  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try and  (b)  to  urge  the  government  to  honor 
its  expressed  commitments  to  make  political 
and  market-oriented  economic  reforms  and 
to  meet  European  political  and  human  rights 
standards; 

(4)  the  Administration  should  support  Al- 
bania's application  for  CSCE  membership, 
provided  that  Albania  unequivocally  accepts 
all  of  the  obligations  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  of  1975  and  subscribes  to  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  Document  of  the  June  1990 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Human  Di- 
mension of  the  CSCE; 

(5)  if  Albania  becomes  a  CSCE  member,  the 
United  States  should  use  the  CSCE  forum  to 
monitor  and  encourage  Albania's  compliance 
with  its  CSCE  obligations; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  be  as  respon- 
sive as  possible  to  Albania's  genuine  humani- 
tarian needs,  which  should  be  addressed 
through  private  voluntary  organizations; 

(7)  other  economic  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic relations  should  be  directly  related  to 
Albania's  progress  in  making  political  and 
economic  reforms  and  in  improving  its 
human  rights  performance; 

(8)  the  Administration  should  encourage 
and  support  programs  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Institutes  to  assist  in 
Albania's  democratic  development;  and 

(9)  the  Voice  of  America  and/or  Radio  Free 
Europe  should  expand  Albanian  language 
broadcasting  to  Albania,  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  should  establish 
a  strong  information  program  at  the  new 
Embassy  in  Tirana. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— AU- 
THORIZING USE  OF  THE  HART 
BUILDING  ATRIUM 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  130 
Resolved,  That  the  atrium  of  the  Senate 
Hart  Office  Building  may  be  used  from  12 
noon  until  1  p.m.  on  one  day  during  the 
spring  and  one  day  during  the  winter  of  each 
session  of  the  102d  Congress,  for  a  concert  of 
American  music  to  be  presented  by  the  Con- 
gressional Chorus. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  RAJIV  GANDHI,  FORMER 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mo'toihan,  Mr. 
HATFIELD,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  B'yrd,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
COATS,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  DixoN.  Mr.  DODD, 
Mr.    DOMENICI,    Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr. 

ExoN.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Ck)RE.  Mr.  Gor- 
ton. Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  LEAHi'.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LUGAR,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McConnell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI,    Mr.    MURKOWSKI,    Mr.    NICKLES, 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  ROBB,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
S-ymms.  Mr.  TmmMOND.  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Wofford  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  131 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  courageously  served 
his  nation  as  Prime  Minister  and  as  leader  of 
the  opposition; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  embodied  the  post- 
independence  generation  of  Indian  leadership 
committed  to  economic  liberalization,  to  in- 
dividual rights,  and  to  Indian  leadership  on 
behalf  of  democracy  and  development  in  Asia 
and  the  Third  World; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  belter  relations  be- 
tween the  world's  most  populous  democracy 
and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  been  murdered 
in  the  middle  of  an  election  campaign  in  a 
cowardly  attack  that  is  intended  as  an  as- 
sault on  Indian  democracy  itself:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — 

condemns  the  cowardly  murder  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  others  in 
the  bomb  explosion  of  May  21,  1991; 

expresses  its  profound  regret  over  the 
deaths  of  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  other  victims  of 
election  violence  in  India; 

offers  its  deepest  condolences  to  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  widow  Sonia,  to  his  children 
Priyanka  and  Rahul,  and  to  the  people  of 
India:  and 

stands  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
India  in  their  effort  to  sustain  the  most  suc- 
cessful democratic  tradition  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 
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AMENDllENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  E  L,ECTION  ETHICS  ACT 


STEVENS 


STEVI  ;NS 


Mr 
ment  to 
by  Mr.  DODD 
the  Federal 
1971  to  provi 
of  spending 
campaigns, 
follows: 


proposed  an  amend- 

amelndment  No.  246  proposed 

o  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  amend 

Election  Campaign  Act  of 

c  e  for  a  voluntary  system 

1  mits  for  Senate  election 

and  for  other  purposes,  as 


r  s 


On  pa^e  2.  li 
and  insert  "the 
of  Members  of 
the  rate  of  paj 
Representative; 


23.  strike  "January  1.  1992." 
date  on  which  the  rate  of  pay 
the  Senate  becomes  equal  to 

of  Members  of  the  House  of 


MOYN  HAN  (AND  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  249 


propc  sed 


MOYNHLAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

an     amendment     to 

0.   242   proposed   by   Mr. 

bill  S.  3,  supra,  as  follows: 

between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 


Mr. 
Garn) 
amendment 
BOREN  to  the 

On  page  101. 
the  following: 

SEC.  «». 


UNIFOilM 


in 


(a)  Sl'bst.\.vt|%- 
of  the  Ethics 
U.S.C.  App.)  is 

(1)  in  section 
earned"  after 

(2)  in  section 
earned"  after  " 

(b)  Technica  , 
for  title  V  of 
1978  (5  U.S.C. 
"EIARNED  ". 

(2)  The  headihg 
ernment  Ethici 
amended  by  sti  iking 

(3)  The  head  ing 
Government    E  th 
App.)  is  amended 


Mr 

BOREN,  Mr. 
Mr.  WIRTH) 
amendment 
BOREN  to  the 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  248 


UMFTATIONS  FOR  EARNED 
ANDlUNEARNEO  INCOME. 

E  A.MENDMENTS.— Section  501 
Government  Act  of  1978  (5 
imended — 

501(a)(1)  by  inserting  "or  un- 
;arned";  and 

501(a)(2)  by  inserting  "or  un- 
"sarned". 

A.MENDMENTS.— The  heading 

Government  Ethics  Act  of 

Ipp.)  is  amended  by  striking 


tie 


for  section  501  of  the  Gov- 
Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is 
EARNED". 

for  section  SOl(a)  of  the 
ics  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
by  striking  "Earned". 


BENTS  EN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AME  NDMENT  NO.  250 


BENT  SEN 


(for     himself,     Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.   Leahy,  and 
F  roposed  an  amendment  to 
Mo.   242   proposed   by   Mr. 
bill  S.  3.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place   in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  th »  following: 

SEC.    .    CONTRIl  limONS    BY    FOREIGN    NATION- 
ALS 

Section    319 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsect  i 
eign  national 
following:    ". 
regated  fund 
litical  commi 

(2)  in  subsection 
the  semicolon 
but  shall  inclAde 
tion.  corporati  on 
organized  unde  r 
United  States, 
subject   to   thi  i 
States  if  more 
Is  owned  or 
cipal". 


01 

ti  ee  I 


of    FECA    (2    U.S.C.    441e)    is 

on  (a)  by  inserting  after  "for- 
the  first  place  it  appears  the 
including  any  separate  seg- 
nonparty  multicandidat*  po- 
of a  foreign  national,"; 
(b)(1)  by  inserting  before 
at  the  end  the  following:  ". 
any  partnership,  associa- 
or  subsidiary  corporation 
or  created  by  the  laws  of  the 
a  State,  or  any  other  place 
jurisdiction  of  the  United 
than  50  percent  of  the  entity 
dontrolled  by  a  foreign  prin- 


BREAUX  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  251 

Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  McCONNELL)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  250  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bentsen  (and  others)  to 
amendment  No.  242  proposed  by  Mr. 
BOREN  to  the  bill  S.  3,  surpa,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SEC.    .  PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  ELECTION-RE- 
LATED   AcnvmEs    OF    foreign 

NATIONALS. 

(a)  Findings  and  declarations.— The  Con- 
gresa  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  electoral  process  of  the  United 
States  should  be  open  to  all  American  citi- 
zens: 

(2)  foreign  nationals  should  have  no  role  in 
the  American  electoral  process; 

(3)  Congress  does  not  intend  and  has  never 
intended  to  permit  foreign  nationals  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking of  political  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971; 

(4)  it  is  the  intent  of  Congrress  to  prohibit 
any  participation  whatsoever  by  any  foreign 
national  in  the  activities  of  any  political 
committee;  and 

(5)  while  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
political  process  from  foreign  influence,  it  is 
critical  that  any  protections  not  discrimi- 
nate against  American  citizens  employed  by 
foreign-owned  companies  and  that  Ameri- 
cans' constitutional  rights  of  free  associa- 
tion and  speech  be  protected. 

(b)  PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  ELECTION-RE- 
LATED   ACTIVITIES   OF    FOREIGN    NATIONALS.— 

Section   319  of  the   Federal   Election   Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  A  foreign  national  shall  not  direct, 
dictate,  control,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
participate  in  any  person's  decisionmaking 
concerning  the  making  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  in  connection  with  elections  for 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  office  or  deci- 
sionmaking concerning  the  administration 
of  a  political  committee. 

"(c)  A  nonconnected  political  committee 
or  the  separate  segregated  fund  established 
in  accordance  with  section  316(b)(2)(C)  or  any 
other  organization  or  committee  involved  in 
the  making  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  elections  for  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  office  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  all  printed  materials  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  contribu- 
tions: 

"It  is  unlawful  for  a  foreign  national  to 
make  any  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  a  political  committee." 

"(d)  A  nonconnected  political  committee 
or  the  separate  segregated  fund  established 
in  accordance  with  section  316<b)(2)(C)  or  any 
other  organization  or  committee  involved  in 
the  making  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  elections  for  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  office  shall  certify  in  regular 
reports  to  the  Commission,  or  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  that  no  for- 
eign national  has  participated  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  decisionmaking  of 
the  political  committee  or  separate  seg- 
regated fund,  including  the  appointment  of 
the  administrators  of  the  committee  or 
fund." 


(c)  PENALTY.— Section  309(b)(1)(C)  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  437g(d)(l)(C))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "section  319  or"  before  "section  322". 


MCCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  252 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  and  Mr.  Gramm)  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  amendment  No.  242  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Boren  to  the  bill  S.  3, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  101. 

Strike  subsection  (d)  of  section  102. 

Strike  section  103. 

Strike  subsection  (b)  of  section  103. 

Strike  section  104. 

Strike  section  105. 

On  page  47,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
all  through  page  50,  line  3. 

On  page  50,  line  4,  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"Sec.  304A(a)". 

On  page  52.  line  8,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  53,  line  1,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  54,  line  6,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  54,  line  16,  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  61,  strike  lines  5  through  13. 

On  page  61,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "and  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)". 


WELLSTONE  AMENDMENT  NO.  253 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  242  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  BoREN  to  the  bill  S.  3, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  18,  strike  "$250,000"  and  in- 
sert "25,000". 

On  page  52.  line  10.  strike  "250,000"  and  in- 
sert "25,000". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTTTRUST.  MONOPOUES, 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies, 
and  Business  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  oversight  of  the 
AT&T  consent  decree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  21,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nominations  of  John  M. 
Hayden,  nominated  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 
Ivan  Selin,  nominated  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS.  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks,  and  Forests  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  at  2  p.m..  May  21, 
1991,  to  receive  testimony  of  the  follow- 
ing bills:  S.  52,  H.R.  1143,  S.  550,  S.  638, 
H.R.  749,  S.  639,  H.R.  904,  S.  663,  S.  749, 
S.  996,  H.R.  427,  and  H.R.  690. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  air  campaign  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  current  is- 
sues involving  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in-house  laboratory  system,  in 
review  of  S.  1066,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1992-93. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFUND, 
OCEAN,  AND  WATER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Superfund,  Ocean,  and  Water  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
to  conduct  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  William  Reilly,  Adminis- 
trator, Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  regarding  issues  related  to 
clean  water  and  pending  legislation  to 
amend  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  National  Ocean  Pol- 
icy Study,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May 
21,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  National 
Ocean  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion [NOAA]  reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMfTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May 
21,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  SR-332,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  proposed  legislation  and 
reports  on  Government-sponsored  en- 
terprises [GSE's]  and  their  implica- 
tions for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  farm  credit  system,  and  the 
Federal  Agriculture  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFFTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  Tuesday,  May  21, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
issues  confronting  urban  America,  par- 
ticularly problems  facing  African- 
American  males,  with  a  focus  upon  rec- 
ommendations and  proposed  solutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Credit  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation, Justice,  and  Agriculture,  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  1991,  at  9  a.m.  in  SR- 
332,  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  na- 
tional appeals  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MFTTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  May  22  and  23,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m..  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting  to  mark  up  S.  965.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991; 
and  other  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VETERANS'  CLAIMS 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Veterans' 
Claims  Administrative  Equity  Act  of 
1991.  a  bill  that  would  benefit  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. This  legislation  seeks  to  address 
the  increasing  delays  by  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  in  response  to 
requests  by  Veterans  for  claims  and  ad- 
justments. While  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Administration  has  historically  pro- 
vided veterans  with  timely  action  in 
regard  to  benefit  claims,  delays  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent.  Al- 
though 25  percent  of  all  claims  are  ad- 
judicated within  3  months,  over  one- 
third  fail  to  be  completed  inside  of  6 
months.  Additionally,  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  has  no  reason- 
able response  time  standard  in  the 
claims  process. 

Our  Nation's  veterans  have  suffered 
significant  reductions  in  benefits  over 
the  years.  All  too  often,  veterans  pro- 
grams are  cut  in  the  budget  process. 
Congress  can  preserve  its  commitment 
to  veterans  by  enacting  legislation 
that  would  require  the  Veterans  Bene- 
fits Administration  to  complete  action 
on  all  original  claims  within  270  days. 
Additionally,  if  a  veteran  files  a  notice 
of  disagreement  with  an  original  deci- 
sion, the  case  would  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  within  270 
days.  Finally,  where  the  Administra- 
tion fails  to  meet  a  deadline,  the  vet- 
eran claimant  will  be  paid  interim  ben- 
efits until  a  decision  is  reached. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Claims  Administrative  Equity  Act  of 
1991  will  allow  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  is  right  and  just  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  our  Nation's 
veterans.* 


DEAN  CORNETT:  VOLUNTEER 
EXTRAORDINARIE 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  a  Kentuckian, 
whose  unselfish  way  of  life  has  recently 
culminated  in  her  being  named  1  of  this 
country's  19  Presidential  Volunteer  Ac- 
tion Award  recipients  for  1990.  Dean 
Cornett's  storefront  literacy  project 
has  helped  many  individuals  earn  their 
high  school  equivalence  degrrees. 

The  center's  program  was  featured 
nearly  2  years  ago  when  it  was  pub- 
licized on  Charles  Kuralt's  "Sunday 
Morning"  program  on  CBS.  Ms. 
Cornett  was  also  named  last  June  as 
one  of  President  Bush's  "thousand 
points  of  light"  for  her  volunteer  ef- 
forts. 

Cornett  estimates  that  some  150  peo- 
ple have  studied  for  their  high  school 
certificates  in  the  center,  and  that  at 
least  25  have  earned  them.   "Even  if 
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"She's  certainly  changed  my  life,"  said 
Rollins,  who  has  completed  a  semester  of 
college  through  the  EKU  courses  offered  at 
the  center. 

Cornett  and  the  Friends  of  Paint  Lick  were 
nominated  for  the  national  volunteer  award 
by  Linda  Caldwell,  a  Paint  Lick  native  and 
librarian  of  Jefferson  County's  Fairdale  High 
School. 

Caldwell  calls  Comett  "a  dynamo  of  en- 
ergy. Her  mind  is  like  a  steel  trap  and  moves 
as  fast  as  a  wheel.  She  tries  to  help  every- 
body—it doesn't  matter  who  they  are." 

Cornett.  a  Harlan  County  native  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  Knox  County, 
moved  to  Madison  County  in  1941  when  she 
married  her  husband,  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1970.  The  mother  of  three  grown  children,  she 
still  lives  on  the  family  farm  in  Madison 
County. 

Cornett  got  involved  in  volunteer  work 
through  community  action  and  adult-edu- 
cation programs  in  Richmond  in  the  1960s. 
She  also  was  Involved  in  Democratic  politics 
in  Madison  County. 

Her  public  activities  dwindled  for  many 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  but  that  all 
changed  in  mid-1988  when  Kevin  Brown,  an 
eighth-grader  at  the  local  elementary 
school,  sought  her  help  on  a  school  project 
on  rural  community  revitalizatlon. 

"I  said,  'Kevin,  I'm  getting  old  and  I  don't 
get  out  much.  Anything  you  think  up  for 
Paint  Lick  will  be  alright.'"  But  together 
they  came  up  with  the  idea  for  Friends  of 
Paint  Lick.  The  group,  incorporated  in  De- 
cember 1988,  "wouldn't  be  what  it  is  today 
without  her."  said  Brown,  now  a  sophomore 
at  Garrard  County  High  School. 

During  an  interview  at  the  center,  its  walls 
lined  with  books  and  artwork  by  local  resi- 
dents, Comett  scoffed  at  the  accolades  she's 
received. 

"The  less  you  say  about  me,  the  better," 
she  said.  Others  like  her  volunteers,  deserve 
the  credit,  she  said. 

"I  just  had  a  vision  of  something  that 
could  be,"  Comett  said. 

She  calls  education  "the  power  that  can 
change  lives,"  "In  my  two  years  of  being 
here  every  day,  if  just  one  person  has  been 
helped,  it's  been  worth  it  to  me." 

As  a  child,  Comett  recalls  reading  a  book 
about  Jane  Addams.  a  turn-of-the-century 
social  worker  who  started  Hull  House,  a 
sanctuary  in  the  Chicago  slums  for  the  im- 
poverished. "I  loved  that  story  about  those 
poor  little  children  that  she  helped.  So  I've 
got  my  Hull  House  here."» 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
a.s  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  du-rent  level 
spending  ic  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  $6  million  below  the  revenue  target 
over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 


mum deficit  amount  is  $326.6  billion, 
$0.4  billion  below  the  maximimi  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 
The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1991. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  May  17,  1991.  The  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (Title  XIll  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  May  14,  1991, 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  and  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 
102D  CONG..  1ST  SESS ,  AS  OF  MAY  17,  1991 

(In  billtons  ot  dollars] 


Revised  on- 
budget  ag- 
gregates ' 


Current        ,„Cu'rem 

level'  "'     '. 

aggregates 


On-Budget 

Budget  authonty 

1.189  2 
1.132.4 

805.4 
4.6903 

3270 
209 

107.2 
4.1450 

2342 
1.2844 

303.1 
1.7363 

1.188.8 
1.1320 

8054 
4.6903 

326.6 
206 

1069 
3.373.2 

234.2 
1.284.4 

3031      . 
1,736  3 

-04 

Outlays  

Revenues 

1991  

1991-95  

Maimum  deficit  amounl 

-04 
l>) 

-0.4 
-03 

Guaranteed  loan  comniltments  . 

-03 
-7718 

On-Budget 

Social  Secunty  Outlays: 

1991  

1991-95  

Social  Security  revenues. 

1991  

1991-95      

'  The  revised  budget  aggregates  were  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee stalt  m  accordance  with  section  13112(1)  of  the  Budget  tnlorcement 
Act  ot  1990  (title  XIll  ol  Putilic  Law  101-508) 

'Current  level  represents  lite  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  ef- 
tects  ol  all  legislation  that  Congiess  has  enacted  or  sent  to  tlie  President 
tor  his  approval  In  addition,  lull. near  lundmg  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  for  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  reguinng  annual  ap- 
propriations even  if  the  appropriations  have  not  l)een  made  In  accordance 
with  section  606(d)l2)  ot  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (title  XIll  ot 
Public  Law  101-508)  and  m  consultation  with  ttve  Budget  Committee,  cur- 
rent level  eicludes  S45  3  billion  in  budget  authonty  and  S34  6  billion  m  out- 
lays for  designated  emergencies  including  Operation  Desert  Shield/Deseit 
Storm.  $0  1  Dillion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.2  billion  in  outlays  for  debt 
fofgiveness  tor  Egypt  and  Poland;  and  $0  2  billion  in  budget  authonty  and 
outlays  for  Internal  Revenue  Service  funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline 
lewl-  Current  level  outlays  include  a  SI  1  billion  savings  for  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  that  the  committee  attributes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  (Public  Law  101-508),  and  revenues  include  the  Office  ol  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  estimate  of  t3  billion  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  awce  appropnations  bill  (Public  Law  101- 
509)  Tlie  current  levtI^.d»M-Service  to  limit  rellecis  the  latest  US  Treas- 
ury intormation  on  public  debt  transactions. 

Hess  than  {50,000,000 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY 
17,  1991 

(In  millions  ol  doHarsI 


Budget  au- 
thonty 


Outlays 


Revenues 


I  Enacted  m  previous  sessions: 

Revenues  

Permanent  appropnations 

and  trust  funds  

Other  legislation 

Offsetting  receipts  


834,910 


725.105         633.016 

664,057         676J71 

-210.616       -210,616 
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THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONG..  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY 
17,  1991— Continued 

lln  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget  au- 
thority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


Total  enacted  in  pre- 
vious sessions 


1.178,546        1.098.770 


834.910 


II.  Enacted  this  session: 

Extending  IRS  Deadline 
for  Desert  Storm  Trxps 
(H.R  4.  Public  Law 
102-2)  

Veterans'  education,  em- 
ployment and  training 
amendments  (H.R   180. 
Public  Law  102-16)    .. 

Dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations 
tor  1991  (H.R  1281. 
Public  Law  102-27)   ... 

Higher  education  tech- 
nical amendments 
(H  R.  1285.  Public  Law 
102-26)  

0MB  domestic  discre- 
tionary sequester  

Total  enacted  this  set- 
sion 

III  (^ntinumg  resolution  au- 
thority   

IV  Conference  agreements  rati- 
fied by  both  Houses     

V.  Entitlement  authority  and 
other  mandatory  adjustments 
reouired  to  conform  with 
current  law  estimates  in  re- 
vised on-budgel  aggregates 

VI  Economic  and  technical  as- 
sumption used  by  committee 
lor  budget  enforcement  act 
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3.826  1,405 
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estimates:  

15.0GJ 

31.300 

-29,500 

1.188,799 
1.189.215 

1.132,014 
1.132.396 

805  409 

Revised  on-budget  aggregates 

805,410 

Amount  remaining: 
Over  budget  reso- 

Under  budget  res- 
olution   

416 

382 

1 

Note— Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.* 

SALUTE  TO  ACADEMIC 
DECATHALON  WINNERS 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  today  In  recognition  of  a  very 
special  group  of  students  and  their 
teachers  from  my  home  of  Orange 
County,  CA.  Jay  Kim,  Ryan  Sakamoto, 
Teddy  Chen,  Todd  Faurot,  George 
Dannenhauer,  Sian  Baker,  Robin  Che- 
ney, and  Kirk  Brown  are  the  members 
of  the  Orange  County  Academic 
Decathalon  Team,  coached  by  Mrs. 
Kathy  Lane  and  Mr.  Roger  Gunderson. 
The  Orange  County  team  won  the 
statewide  California  competition  in 
March  and  placed  second  in  the  na- 
tional finals  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
April,  and  Jay  and  George  earned 
bronze  and  silver  medals. 

The  U.S.  Academic  Decathalon  com- 
petition was  born  in  Orange  County, 
the  brainchild  of  a  gifted  educator  and 
former  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr. 
Robert  Peterson.  The  California  pro- 
gram originated  in  1979,  and  the  U.S. 
competition,  in  which  44  States  now 
compete,  began  in  1981.  In  every  na- 
tional competition,  a  California  team 
has  placed  first  or  second.  Of  course, 
having  said  that,  I  must  also  add  that 
it  is  not  whether  you  win  or  lose,  it  is 
how  you  play  the  game.  In  the  case  of 


the  academic  decathalon,  the  game  is 
played  so  everyone  wins,  because  ev- 
eryone who  participates  learns. 

The  academic  decathalon  program  is 
structured  to  motivate  students,  not 
just  "A"  average  students,  but  also 
"B"  and  "C"  students.  In  1987,  the 
highest  scoring  student  in  the  national 
competition  was  a  "C"  student  who 
had  been  denied  admission  to  college. 
Because  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
decathalon  he  was  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley  and  is 
now  a  graduate  of  that  institution. 

I  rise  today  not  only  to  honor  the 
students  who  have  won  this  competi- 
tion, and  the  teachers  who  helped  guide 
them,  but  also  the  private  sector  part- 
ners in  the  U.S.  Academic  Decathalon 
Program.  It  is  certainly  a  foremost  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  which  Amer- 
ican educators  and  businesses  are  capa- 
ble when  they  join  together  to  achieve 
their  common  goal  of  a  better-educated 
society. 

The  decathalon's  sponsors  include 
the  Ronald  McDonald's  Children's 
Charities,  the  Lennox  Foundation,  the 
Raytheon  Co.,  the  American  Honda 
Foundation,  the  Psychological  Corp..  a 
division  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Inc.,  D.C.  Heath  and  Co.,  TRW,  and  Ar- 
thur Andersen. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing the  Orange  County  California  Aca- 
demic Decathalon  Team,  their  teach- 
ers, the  program's  sponsors,  and  all  the 
students  and  teachers  who  participated 
in  the  program  from  throughout  the 
Nation.* 


PROJECT  RESPECT  IN  WISCONSIN 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  a 
group  in  Milwaukee  called  Project  Re- 
spect, Inc.,  and  its  "Warning!  We  Must 
Respect  Each  Other"  campaign. 
Project  Respect  is  a  neighborhood 
crime  prevention  program  which  en- 
courages citizens  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities designed  to  protect  our  com- 
munity against  crime.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Milwaukee  Police  Department 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  Project  Re- 
spect has  implemented  neighborhood 
block  watches  and  coordinated  services 
relating  to  crime  prevention  for  crime 
victims. 

We  all  know  too  well  how  much 
crime,  especially  violent  crime,  is 
plaguing  our  communities.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  there  were  over  4,000  rob- 
beries, 9,000  burglaries,  and  1,400  aggra- 
vated assaults  reported  to  the  police  in 
Milwaukee  alone.  And  that's  not  sur- 
prising; nationally,  violent  crime  rose 
10  percent.  That  is  why  we  must  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
these  individuals,  who  are  working  to 
make  our  communities  free  from  vio- 
lence. 

Every  year  for  the  past  17  years. 
Project  Respect  has  sponsored  the 
"Warning!     We    Must    Respect    Each 


Other"  campaign.  This  year's  cam- 
paign, which  takes  place  from  May  19 
through  June  19,  includes  various 
events  such  as  a  community  banquet, 
picnics,  special  events  for  youths,  and 
other  social,  educational,  and  rec- 
reational activities.  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  Milwaukeeans  prevent 
crime  and  to  promote  citizen  involve- 
ment in  crime  prevention  efforts. 

I  want  to  wish  Project  Respect  the 
best  of  luck  in  its  campaign  this  year 
and  encourage  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  involve  themselves  in  similar 
projects.  If  we  had  a  Project  Respect  in 
every  major  American  city,  we  would 
be  taking  a  giant  step  toward  ridding 
our  communities  of  violence,  crime, 
and  drug  abuse.* 


AIDS  UPDATE 


•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, as  of  April  30,  1991,  171,876  Ameri- 
cans have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS; 
108,731  Americans  have  died  from  AIDS; 
and  63,145  Americans  are  currently  liv- 
ing with  AIDS. 

REALnr  CHECK 

Just  a  decade  ago  AIDS  was  un- 
known. Today,  according  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  [WHO]  from  8  to  10 
million  people  are  infected  worldwide. 
By  the  end  of  1991,  another  million 
adult  cases  will  have  been  added  to  this 
number. 

In  the  United  States,  AIDS  is  now 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
among  young  men — before  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  suicide,  and  homicide. 
Among  young  women,  AIDS  is  pro- 
jected to  be  one  of  the  top  five  leading 
causes  of  death  among  young  women  in 
1991.  In  some  urban  States — New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  California — AIDS  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for  young 
men  and  for  young  black  women.  In 
1988,  AIDS  was  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  1-  to  4-year-old  Hispanic 
children  nationally  and,  in  New  York 
State,  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  among  black  children. 

As  we  continue  to  debate  health 
spending  priorities  in  America,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  be  mindful  of  how  in- 
sidious is  the  threat  of  AIDS.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  "Current  dimensions  and  pro- 
jected trends  indicate  the  second  dec- 
ade of  this  epidemic  will  be  far  worse 
than  the  first."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHIRLEE  WENCZEL 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Shirlee  Wenczel, 
president  of  Wenczel  &  Co.,  a  Pen- 
nington, NJ.  based  marketing  commu- 
nications firm.  In  recognition  of  her 
contribution  to  her  field,  Ms.  Wenczel 
was  recently  inducted  into  the  Adver- 
tising Hall  of  Feime  of  New  Jersey. 

Ms.  Wenczel  first  founded  her  adver- 
tising agency  in  1976,  and  built  it  from 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise 
that  my  colleagues  sup- 
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development  activities — by  offering 
such  assistance  through  IMET  only 
when  the  recipient  country  does  not 
have  any  civilian  agencies  or  private 
sector  entities  that  could  better  carry 
out  these  kinds  of  tasks,  and  when  it  is 
requested  by  the  freely  elected  head  of 
the  country. 

The  Kennedy-Cranston  bill  has  re- 
ceived favorable  comments  in  several 
countries,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  civilian  political  authorities 
are  struggling  to  fortify  their  control 
over  sometimes  rebellious  military  es- 
tablishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  of  support  for  our  IMET  proposal 
from  former  Argentine  President  Raul 
Alfonsin,  as  well  as  a  resolution  of  en- 
dorsement introduced  by  members  of 
his  Radical  Civic  Union  who  sit  on  Ar- 
gentina's parliamentary  defense  com- 
mission. The  Cranston-Kennedy  bill 
had  earlier  received  the  backing  of  the 
current  Argentine  Government  led  by 
President  Carlos  Menem. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  Al- 
fonsin's  support.  During  the  1980's  he 
had  the  difficult  job  of  guiding  one  of 
Latin  America's  most  difficult  demo- 
cratic transitions. 

Few  events  in  Latin  America  have 
ever  won  as  much  admiration  as  Alfon- 
sin's  government's  determination  to 
try  those  responsible  in  the  1970's  for 
plunging  Argentina  into  the  so-called 
dirty  war  in  which  thousands  dis- 
appeared and  were  secretly  killed. 

But  beyond  restoring  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice through  the  example  of  the  dirty 
war  crimes,  Alfonsin  took  several  steps 
which  helped  assure  the  survival  of  the 
rule  of  law  as  Argentina  passed  some  of 
its  most  difficult  moments  of  transi- 
tion. 

It  was  Alfonsin  who  wrested  Argenti- 
na's police  forces  from  military  con- 
trol, placing  at  their  head  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  who  were  respected 
by  their  own  forces. 

The  role  of  Argentina's  police  had 
suffered  from  a  serious  professional  de- 
formation from  decades  of  subordina- 
tion to  that  country's  highly  politized 
military.  It  is  revealing  that  in  a  re- 
cent history  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  or  ERP,  one  of  the  two 
most  important  leftist  guerrilla  groups 
in  Argentina  in  the  1970's,  former  ERP 
chieftain  Luis  Mattini  admitted  that 
one  of  the  factors  the  insurgents  count- 
ed in  their  favor  was  the  resentment 
and  demoralization  among  the  police 
that  came  with  their  control  by  the 
military. 

It  was  Alfonsin's  government  which 
passed  a  law,  reminiscent  of  our  own 
posse  comitatus  statutes,  that  sepa- 
rated military  from  police  functions, 
thus  giving  the  latter  a  nearly  exclu- 
sive role  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
safety. 

These  were  not  merely  abstract  for- 
mulations, but  rather  a  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  thinking  on  security  issues  in 


Latin  America.  And  the  results  were 
for  all  to  see. 

Under  the  stewardship  of  the  late 
Federal  police  chief,  Juan  Pirker,  an 
Alfonsin  appointee,  the  rotten  apples 
were  quietly  purged  from  police  rolls 
and  several  kidnapings  and  murders 
committed  by  police  were  solved  by 
members  of  the  force  themselves. 

But  at  no  time,  Mr.  President,  was 
the  change  more  evident  than  during 
the  food  riots  which  shook  Argentina 
in  May  1989. 

Several  months  before  an  economic 
austerity  package  sparked  similar  riots 
in  Venezuela.  Despite  more  than  three 
decades  of  democratic  rule,  Venezuela 
has  very  imprecise  police  and  military 
roles.  When  rioting  erupted  on  the 
streets,  the  confusion  between  national 
defense  and  internal  security  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  security  force  ram- 
page. Best  estimates  say  that  between 
600  and  2,000  people  died  as  a  result. 

In  May,  as  Alfonsin  was  struggling 
under  the  weight  of  the  economic  col- 
lapse of  his  country,  bread  riots  broke 
out  in  several  major  cities.  They  lasted 
for  several  days  and  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  intensity  as  those  in  Ven- 
ezuela. 

The  military  demanded  it  be  given  a 
role  in  crushing  the  disturbances.  Al- 
fonsin, however,  said  no — and  pointed 
to  the  fact  the  armed  forces  were  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  out  internal  se- 
curity functions. 

Instead,  the  federal  police  and  the 
national  gendarmarie — both  restored  to 
professional  respect  through  Alfonsin's 
reforms — took  control  of  the  streets 
using  modern  crowd  control  tech- 
niques. Less  than  a  dozen  people  died, 
most  killed  by  angry  shopkeepers  or 
others. 

The  contrast  could  not  have  been 
greater.  Well-trained  police  profes- 
sionals responding  to  civilian  political 
authority  made  the  difference. 

Today,  the  United  States  remains  the 
world's  only  superpower.  The  cold  war, 
we  are  told,  is  over.  Yet,  unfortu- 
nately, some  aspects  of  our  security  as- 
sistance programs  seem  to  lag  behind 
such  momentous  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  156.  It  is  an  idea  born  of 
the  changes  that  have  come  with  the 
emergence  of  new  democracies 
throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  that  President  Alfonsin's  letter, 
together  with  the  parliamentary  reso- 
lution offered  by  members  of  his  Radi- 
cal Civic  Union,  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  a  letter  cf  sup- 
port for  the  Cranston-Kennedy  initia- 
tive written  by  former  Carter  Defense 
Department  official  David  McGiffert  be 
printed  as  well. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Radical  Civic  Union, 
National  CoMMrrrEE, 

April  29.  1991. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  been  in- 
formed about  the   initiative  you,   together 
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with  Senator  Kennedy,  presented  to  the  hon- 
orable Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  reform  the  International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Act  (IMETT),  known  as  S. 
156. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  this  proposal  and 
wish  to  express  my  personal  point  of  view 
about  this  matter.  I  believe  that  joint  train- 
ing of  military  officers  and  civilians  from 
the  political  community  and  from  par- 
liament is  essential  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  democratic  governments. 

Military  policy  in  our  countries  requires 
the  creation  of  shared  experiences  where: 

The  prinicipal  of  military  subordination  to 
civilian  authority  is  reaffirmed; 

The  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  protecting 
the  national  territory  and  sovereignty  is 
clearly  defined,  and 

The  United  States'  experience  of  unre- 
stricted respect  for  democratic  institutions 
is  transmitted. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  Section  541  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  which  will  permit  civilians  who 
are  responsible  for  the  designing  of  military 
policy  in  our  countries  to  participate  in  the 
(IMET)  program. 

The  bill  you  have  presented  expresses  with 
great  clarity  the  essential  principles  for 
which  we  have  fought  for  many  years  and  is 
sustained  by  the  real  experiences  of  our  na- 
tions. For  this  reason  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  instrument  for  the  creation  of 
bonds  between  the  military  and  the  demo- 
cratic community  of  our  hemisphere. 

Therefore.  Senator,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincerest  congratulations  for  the  initiative 
you  have  undertaken  and,  as  the  president  of 
Argentina's  principal  opposition  party,  ex- 
press our  willingness  to  support  it  in  what- 
ever form  is  necessary. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you 
know  that  legislators  from  our  party  have 
presented  to  the  defense  commission  of  our 
national  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  resolution 
supporting  your  bill. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Raul  alfonsin. 
Former  President  of  Argentina. 

Resolution 

The  Honorable  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Nation,  declares: 

That  is  would  look  upon  with  favor  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  "International  Military 
Education  and  Training  Reform  Act  of  1991" 
as  presented  by  Senators  Cranston  and  Ken- 
nedy, so  that  through  its  application,  the 
current  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program  will  offer  training  in 
defense  and  security  issues  to  civilian  func- 
tionaries and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions in  Latin  America — 

That  it  is  also  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance— due  to  its  important  impact  in  the  fu- 
ture on  various  aspects  of  civil-military  rela- 
tions in  Latin  America  and,  certainly,  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  political  stability  of 
Latin  American  nations— the  following  as- 
pects of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators: 

(a)  the  specific  inclusion  in  the  program,  of 
members  of  national  legislatures  and  their 
staffs: 

(b)  That  the  military  training  known  as 
"Nation  Building"  (training  of  militaries  in 
the  construction  of  public  works  and  other 
social  and  economic  development  activities, 
i.e.:  "civic  action")  be  offered  exclusively  to 
those  countries  lacking  in  civilian  agencies 
capable  of  undertaking  such  tasks,  and  at 


the  request  of  freely-elected  democratic  gov- 
ernments. 

FUNDAMENTS 

Mr.  President:  The  program  of  the  United 
States  of  America  known  as  International 
Miliary  Education  and  Training — IMET,  car- 
ried out  as  part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  currently  offers  U.S.  training  and 
assistance  to  foreign  armed  forces,  in  specifi- 
cally military  tasks  as  well  as  those  known 
as  "Nation  Building"  (training  of  militaries 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
other  social  and  economic  development  ac- 
tivities, i.e:  "civic  action"). 

It  ought  to  be  recognized  that  in  the  past, 
the  fruits  of  this  program  did  not  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  systems  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  has  shown  that  these 
programs  offered  ideological  support  so 
that^using  the  pretext  of  the  fight  against 
communism — the  armed  forces  of  Latin 
America  progressively  took  control  of  their 
own  countries,  and,  finally,  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments. At  the  same  time,  the  programs 
known  as  "Nation  Building"  allowed  these 
Armed  Forces  to  present  themselves  as  real 
competitors  with  their  governments  in 
works  designed  for  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and,  in  some  cases,  to  acquire 
through  them  significant  political  power. 

The  new  ideas  in  the  United  States  of 
America  about  the  need  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic governments  In  South  America— 
whose  clearest  expression  is  the  existence,  in 
almost  the  entire  subcontinent,  of  govern- 
ments freely  elected  by  the  people — seem  to 
be  causing  the  revision  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  aforementioned  program.  This  is  what 
emerges  from  the  presentation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  Senators  Cranston 
and  Kennedy,  of  the  bill  known  as  the 
"International  Military  Education  and 
Training  Act  of  1991."  Its  most  important  as- 
pect is  the  possibility  of  offering  through  it 
training  in  defense  and  security  issues  to  ci- 
vilian functionaries  and  non-governmental 
organizations  in  Latin  America— particu- 
larly about  aspects  concerning  the  oversight 
and  management  of  the  armed  forces — thus 
allowing  the  constitutional  command  and 
control  of  the  same. 

Other  aspects  of  the  reforms  presented  by 
Cranston  and  Kennedy  have  a  great  moral 
and  political  importance,  as  examples  of  the 
change  taking  place  in  U.S.  thinking  about 
what  type  of  defense  assistance  is  offered  to 
Latin  American  countries.  Thus,  they  pro- 
pose for  specific  inclusion  in  the  program 
members  of  national  legislatures  and  their 
staffs;  and  that  the  military  training  known 
as  "Nation  Building"  (training  of  militaries 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
other  social  and  economic  development  ac- 
tivities, i.e:  "civic  action")  be  offered  exclu- 
sively to  those  countries  lacking  in  civilian 
agencies  capable  of  undertaking  such  tasks, 
and  at  the  request  of  freely-elected  demo- 
cratic governments. 

As  a  true  symbol  of  the  purposes  which  in- 
form this  proposal,  we  believe  it  is  opportune 
to  include  here  the  Declaration  of  Findings 
and  Purposes  of  the  same: 

"The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  one  of  the  most  important  changes  that 
must  occur  in  newly  emerging  democracies 
is  that  a  Nation's  military  is  fully  under  the 
control  of  civilian  authority; 

(2)  the  success  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  many 
other  democracies  have  been  immeasurably 
advanced  by  their  unquestioned  subordina- 
tion to  civilian  political  authority  and  their 


strict  adherence  to  a  mission  of  national  de- 
fense of  territory  and  sovereignty; 

(3)  the  American  model  has  an  important 
array  of  lessons  in  the  proper  management  of 
civil-military  relations,  such  as— 

(a)  the  clear  and  unequivocal  direction  pro- 
vided by  civilian  political  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tary structure  and  forces; 

(b)  the  control  of  the  military  budget  by 
Congress  provides  essential  oversight  by 
elected  officials  responsible  to  the  people; 

(c)  the  existence  of  close  interaction  and 
contact  between  civilians  and  military,  and 
between  the  four  services,  throughout  the 
command  and  control  structure; 

(d)  civilian-run  non-governmental  organi- 
zations help  inform  and  shape  defense  policy; 
and 

(e)  the  United  States  military,  which  has 
no  law  enforcement  functions  except  in  ex- 
treme and  unusual  circumstances,  has. 
therefore,  remained  at  the  margins  of  par- 
tisan politics; 

(4)  In  many  emerging  democracies  the 
corps  of  civilian  managers  that  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  military  management  in  the 
United  States  does  not  exist; 

(5)  the  lack  of  continuity  in  democratic  po- 
litical institutions  can  mean  a  loss  of  histor- 
ical memory,  gaps  in  technical  training,  and 
an  absence  of  personal  ties  between  military 
officers  and  civilians  which  sustain  good  will 
in  times  of  crisis;  and 

(6)  there  are  professional  ethics,  strictures, 
and  responsibilities  that  are  essential  to 
democratic  control  of  a  nation's  military, 
such  as  the  following: 

(a)  that  the  military  does  not  play  a  par- 
tisan political  role; 

(b)  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  prevent 
human  rights  abuses  of  civilians  or  captured 
or  surrendered  military  personnel; 

(c)  that  illegal  orders  should  not  be  obeyed; 

(d)  that  power  must  not  be  misused  to  fur- 
ther personal  goals. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  democratic  control 
over  the  military  cannot  be  established  with- 
out empowering  civilian  managers  In  defense 
and  security  issues  and  without  circumscrib- 
ing the  role  of  the  armed  forces  to  those  of 
national  defense  functions,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  revise  and  reform  the  existing 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMEn")  program  so  as  to  provide  support 
for  emerging  democracies  and  the  civilian 
control  of  military  establishments  *  *  *." 

We  believe  that  these  declarations  outline 
an  important  change  in  U.S.  attitudes  with 
respect  to  questions  concerning  civil-mili- 
tary relations  in  Latin  America.  And.  above 
and  beyond  the  importance  the  assigning  of 
funds  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  American  ci- 
vilians, and  particularly  members  of  their 
parliaments,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing constitutional  control  over  the  military, 
the  aforementioned  declarations  show  a 
lucid  and  worthy  attitude,  to  which  we  ought 
to  respond  with  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment. To  that  end,  we  ask  the  support  of  our 
colleagues. 

VICTORIO  OSVALDO 
BISCIOTTI. 

CoNRADo  Hugo  Storani. 
Carlos  M.A.  Mosca. 
Francisco  Mugnolo. 
Ricardo  Felgueras. 

Covington  &  Burling, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4. 1991. 
Hon.  ALAN  Cranston, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Senator   Cranston:    I    understand 
that  you  plan  to  propose  enlargement  of  the 
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10  as  to  permit  the  training 
n  officials  in  the  manage- 
establishments.  It  seems  to 
of  very  serious  consider- 
itary   and  civilians  in   this 
granted  our  traditional  sub- 
military  to  civilian  con- 
i  ive.  very  much  in  our  inter- 
the  development  of  a  simi- 
other  countries  which  are 
in  that  direction.  I  believe 
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Former 
and 


D  VVID  E.  MCGIFFERT, 
Uni  er  Secretary  of  the  Army 
1  ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense.* 
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given  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
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Izzi  continues  to  serve 

today.  People  like  him 

Awards  to  make  their  ef- 

w  )rthwhile.  These  special 

r  lotivated    by    something 

something  vastly  more  impor- 
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tributed immeasurably  to  the  welfare 
of  Nevada. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
shown  their  appreciation  for  his  in- 
valuable work  by  honoring  him  with 
the  Woods  Schools  National  Award  for 
Exceptional  Service  and  Leadership  in 
the  field  of  Scouting  for  the  Handi- 
capped. In  light  of  the  noble  purpose  of 
this  organization.  Izzi  should  indeed 
feel  honored  by  this  recognition.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others 
who  offer  their  thanks  to  Izzi  Field  for 
what  he  has  done  for  needy  individuals, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  for  the 
Nevada  community.* 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  calendar  order 
No.  63,  S.  786,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2127,  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments,  which  have  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2127)  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  programs  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARKEM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2127,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1991. 

The  bill  accomplishes  two  purposes: 
First,  the  bill  extends  for  1  year  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  Included  among 
the  programs  extended  for  1  year  is  the 
71-year-old  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
State  Grant  Program,  which  provides 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
necessary  to  render  an  eligible  person 
employable. 

Additional  programs  covered  by  the 
1-year  extension  include  the  Supported 
Employment  Services  for  Individuals 
with  Severe  Handicaps  Program,  reha- 
bilitation training  grants,  comprehen- 
sive services  for  independent  living, 
centers  for  independent  living,  inde- 
pendent living  services  for  older  blind 
individuals,  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  projects  with  industry  pro- 
gram, the  national  institute  on  disabil- 
ity and  rehabilitation  research,  the 
special  demonstration  projects,  and  the 
special  recreation  programs. 


The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
amend  the  early  intervention  program 
authorized  under  part  H  of  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  to 
permit  those  States  that  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  part  H 
because  of  their  current  fiscal  situa- 
tion to  stay  in  the  program  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  rewards  for 
those  States  that  are  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  currently  in 
the  law. 

Part  H  is  landmark  legislation  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  States  to 
develop  and  implement  a  statewide, 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  multi- 
disciplinary,  interagency  program  of 
early  intervention  services  for  infants 
and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their 
families.  Under  part  H,  States  were 
given  3  years  to  plan  and  adopt  policies 
establishing  this  system.  In  the  fourth 
year.  States  are  required  to  have  the 
system  in  place  and  provide  some,  but 
not  all,  early  intervention  services.  In 
the  fifth  year.  States  are  expected  to 
provide  all  early  intervention  to  all  eli- 
gible infants  and  toddlers  and  their 
families. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  Congress  appro- 
priated $79  million  for  the  part  H  pro- 
gram. For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  appro- 
priation level  is  $117  million.  The  47 
percent  increase  was  included  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  fact  that  States  were 
going  to  be  moving  from  a  planning  to 
a  service  delivery  mode.  The  part  H 
progrram  is  forward  funded;  thus,  the 
fiscal  year  1991  funds  become  available 
after  July  1,  1991. 

Some  States  are  on  schedule;  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  submitted  their 
fourth-year  application  and  plan  on 
submitting  their  fifth-year  application 
on  or  after  July  1,  1991,  under  which 
they  will  provide  all  early  intervention 
services  to  all  eligible  infants  and  tod- 
dlers with  disabilities  and  their  fami- 
lies. Other  States,  which  are  currently 
operating  a  fourth-year  program,  may 
not  be  able  to  continue  in  the  program 
because  their  State's  fiscal  situation 
prevents  them  from  making  the  full- 
service  commitment  at  this  time. 
Some  States  have  not  yet  submitted 
their  fourth-year  application  because 
of  their  State's  fiscal  situation. 

The  differential  funding  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  provides  rewards  for 
those  States  that  are  on  schedule  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  States  that 
would  have  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  for  provisions  in  this  bill,  to 
stay  in  the  program. 

In  general,  those  States  that  are  on 
schedule  will  be  eligible  starting  on 
July  1,  1991,  to  receive  their  full  share 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  allocation — and 
subsequent  year  allocations — and  a 
reallocation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 100  percent  of  the  amount  it  would 
otherwise  have  received  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Those  States  that  have  met  their 
fourth-year  requirements — the  system 
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is  in  effect  and  some  but  not  all  serv- 
ices are  provided— but  are  unable  to 
meet  their  fifth-year  requirements  at 
this  time  will  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
program  if  the  Governor  seeks,  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  and  the  Secretary 
grants  their  request  for  extended  par- 
ticipation. Two,  1-year  requests  may  be 
granted. 

These  States  will  be  eligible,  starting 
on  July  1,  1991,  to  submit  their  fifth- 
year  application  and,  if  their  request 
for  extended  participation  is  granted, 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
they  received  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  a 
reallocation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  fiscal  year  1991  allot- 
ment if  they  had  been  in  full  compli- 
ance, but  only  if  there  are  funds  avail- 
able after  the  full-compliance  States 
have  received  their  reallocation.  The 
same  policy  would  apply  in  subsequent 
years. 

Those  States  that  have  met  their 
third-year  requirements — planning  and 
policy  development— but  have  not  yet 
submitted  their  application  for  the 
fourth  year  of  participation  and  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  fourth-year  require- 
.ments  will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
gram if  the  Governor  seeks,  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  and  the  Secretary  grants 
their  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion. Again,  two,  1-year  extensions 
may  be  granted. 

These  States,  which  to  date  have 
held  off  submitting  their  fourth-year 
application,  will  be  eligible  to  submit 
their  fourth-year  application  and  if 
their  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion is  granted,  receive  an  allocation 
equal  to  the  amount  they  received  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  If  they  seek  a  similar 
extension  from  fourth-year  require- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year— any 
time  after  July  1,  1991 — they  will  be  eli- 
gible for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  they  would  have  been  eligible 
to  receive  under  the  fiscal  year  1990 
level.  These  States  seeking  an  exten- 
sion from  fourth-year  requirements  are 
not  eligible  for  a  reallocation. 

Set  out  below  is  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  provision  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Explanation  of  Differential  Funding 
Under  Part  H 

A.  FISCAL  year  1990 

("States'"  are  defined  to  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  F>uerto 
Rico,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  jurisdictions  listed  In  section  684(a)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.) 

1.  States  meeting  all  fourth-year  require- 
ments receive  their  FY  1990  allotments  plus 
their  proportionate  share  of  reallotted  funds. 

2.  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1990,  each  State  must  have  met  all  third-year 
requirements. 

3.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1990  although  it  has  not  met  fourth-year  re- 
quirements if  it  submits  an  approvable  re- 
quest for  extended  participation  by  a  date  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 


4.  A  State  that  has  received  approval  for 
extended  participation  for  FY  1990  would  re- 
ceive the  same  allotment  as  it  received  for 
FY  1989. 

5.  Funds  remaining  after  a  date  established 
by  the  Secretary  would  be  reallotted.  Funds 
available  for  reallotment  would  be  the  sum 
of  funds  remaining  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  allotments  that  ex- 
tended participation  States  received  for  FY 
1989  and  the  allotments  they  would  have  re- 
ceived for  FY  1990  plus  any  funds  not  distrib- 
uted because  one  or  more  States  did  not 
apply  for  an  allotment  for  FY  1990.  These 
funds  would  be  reallotted  to  those  States 
that  have  met  all  fourth-year  requirements, 
based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  funds  available  for  reallotment. 

B.  FISCAL  YEARS  1991  AND  1992 

("States"  are  defined  to  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  jurisdictions  listed  in  section  684(a)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.) 

1.  States  meeting  all  fifth-year  require- 
ments receive  their  FY  1991  or  1992  allot- 
ments plus  their  proportionate  share  of  real- 
lotted  funds. 

2.  The  requirement  in  A. 2.  applies  to  FY 
1991  and  1992  allotments. 

3.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1991  or  1992  although  it  has  not  met  all  or 
some  fourth-year  requirements  if  it  submits 
an  approvable  request  for  extended  partici- 
pation by  a  date  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

4.  A  State  may  receive  an  allotment  for  FY 
1991  or  1992  although  it  has  not  met  all  or 
some  fifth-year  requirements  if  it  submits  an 
approvable  request  for  extended  participa- 
tion by  a  date  established  by  the  Secretary. 

5.  States  that  have  approved  fourth-year  or 
fifth-year  extended  participation  requests 
would  receive  the  same  allotment  for  FY  1991 
or  1992  that  they  either  actually  received  for 
FY  1990  or  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  not  requested  extended  participation  for 
FY  1990  (and,  as  a  result,  received  an  allot- 
ment equal  to  their  FY  1989  allotment)  ex- 
cept that:  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1991. 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  shall  not  receive  less  than 
$500,000. 

6.  Funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY  1991 
or  FY  1992  appropriation  after  all  allotments 
(including  allotments  based  on  extended  par- 
ticipation requests)  have  been  made  would 
be  reallotted  to  all  States  in  the  priority 
order  given  below: 

a.  (1)  Funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY 
1991  or  1992  appropriation  would  first  be  real- 
lotted  to  those  States  that  have  met  all 
fifth-year  requirements.  Reallotment  would 
be  based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  funds  available  for  reallotment. 

(2)  The  sum  of  a  State's  allotment  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  reallotted  funds  would  be 
capped  at  twice  the  amount  the  State  re- 
ceived as  its  allotment  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  or  twrjce  the  amount  it  would  have  re- 
ceived as  its  allotment  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  if  it  had  not  requested  and  received  ex- 
tended participation.  Funds  reallotted  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  would  not  be  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  cap. 

b.  (1)  Any  funds  remaining  from  either  the 
FY  1991  or  1992  appropriation  after  6.a.  would 
then  be  allotted  to  those  States  that  have 
met  all  fourth-year  requirements  and  have 
received  extended  participation  because  they 
have  not  met  all  fifth-year  requirements.  A 
State's  reallotment  would  be  based  on  its 


proportionate  share  of  the  total  funds  re- 
maining available  for  reallotment  after  6.a. 

(2)  The  sum  of  a  State's  allotment  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  reallotted  funds  would  be 
capped  at  the  amount  a  State  would  have  re- 
ceived for  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  has  been  approved  for  extended  par- 
ticipation (that  is,  in  1991.  for  example,  a 
State  could  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the  total 
FY  1991  allotment  it  would  have  received  if 
it  had  not  requested  and  received  extended 
participation). 

c.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  under 
6.a.,  any  funds  remaining  from  either  the  FY 
1991  or  1992  appropriation  after  6.a.  and  6.b. 
would  then  be  reallotted  to  those  States  that 
have  met  all  fifth-year  requirements,  based 
on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  funds  remaining  available  for  reallot- 
ment after  6.a.  and  6.b. 

Note.— States  cannot  receive  approval  for 
extended  participation  more  than  two  times. 

In  closing,  I  thank  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER,  KENNEDY,  and  HATCH,  Con- 
gressmen Owens  and  Ballenger,  and 
representatives  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  their  efforts  in 
developing  this  policy.  I  believe  that 
this  provision  may  prove  to  be  the  dif- 
ference that  makes  this  visionary  idea 
a  reality  in  all  States  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2127,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1991.  The  bill, 
which  extends  the  expiring  program 
authorities  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  for  1  year,  also  amends  the  Early 
Intervention  Services  Program  author- 
ized under  part  H  of  the  Individuals 
With  Disabilities  Education  Act 
[IDEA]. 

THE  1973  REHABILrTATlON  ACT 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  providing  programs  and 
services  that  enable  people  with  dis- 
abilities to  enjoy  lives  of  dignity  and 
productivity.  Under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  a  network  of  programs  and 
services  has  been  established  to  assist 
Americans  with  disabilities  to  prepare 
for  employment  and  to  develop  inde- 
pendent living  skills.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  inclusion  of  people  with 
disabilities  into  the  work  force  and  the 
community,  the  act  provides  funds  for 
several  broad  program  categories,  in- 
cluding individual  services,  research 
programs,  personnel  training,  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  act  is  the  Fed- 
eral-State Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program,  which  provides  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  help  locate  and  ob- 
tain jobs  for  people  with  physical  amd 
mental  disabilities.  Some  of  the  other 
important  programs  and  institutions 
eligible  for  the  1-year  extension  in- 
clude the  supported  employment  serv- 
ices for  individuals  with  Severe  Handi- 
caps Program,  rehabilitation  training 
grants,  comprehensive  services  for 
independent  living,  centers  for  inde- 
pendent living,  the  projects  with  indus- 
try program,  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability     and     Rehabilitation     Re- 
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onstrating  compliance  with  fourth- 
year  requirements. 

I  am  proud  that  Kansas  was  among 
the  first  States  to  successfully  apply 
for  a  fourth-year  grant  under  the  part 
H  program.  The  Kansas  Department  of 
Health  and  Environment,  the  Kansas 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council,  and 
service  providers  across  the  State,  such 
as  the  Early  Childhood  Development 
Center  in  Hays  and  the  McPherson 
County  Special  Education  Cooperative, 
deserve  tremendous  credit  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  youngest,  most  vulnerable 
Kansans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991.  As  a  Nation,  we  must  en- 
sure that  children  with  disabilities 
have  equal  access  to  a  free  education, 
and  the  corresponding  opportunities  to 
develop  into  independent  and  produc- 
tive members  of  our  Nation's  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2127  and  commend  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  for  their  ef- 
forts on  this  proposal. 

It  is  critical  that  we  proceed  care- 
fully on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  With  enactment  of 
the  landmark  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  during  the  last  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  disability  conmiunity 
need  time  to  think  through  the  various 
issues  related  to  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Just  as  importantly,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  the  extensions 
to  deadlines  imposed  in  Public  Law  99- 
457.  The  new  flexibility  for  States  to 
request  up  to  two  1-year  extensions  re- 
sponds to  the  request  of  many  Gov- 
ernors, including  the  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin. At  the  same  time,  the  changes 
create  a  generous  incentive  for  States 
to  stay  on  track  with  implementation 
of  their  zero  through  2  programs.  Each 
of  us  has,  from  time  to  time,  heard 
from  State  officials  who  argue  that 
Washington  usually  changes  the  rules 
to  reward  the  noncompliant,  while  pun- 
ishing the  States  that  have  worked 
earnestly  to  fulfill  the  Federal  require- 
ments and  deadlines. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  refreshing 
change  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  in- 
centive created  will  be  substantial 
enough  to  prod  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin into  committing  the  necessary 
State  funds  to  stay  on  schedule  with 
implementation  of  our  birth  to  3  pro- 
gram. As  I  understand  it,  if  Wisconsin, 
for  example  were  to  request  a  1-year 
extension  to  continue  participation,  it 
should  receive  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,378  million.  However, 
should  Wisconsin  redouble  efforts,  es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, statewide  family-based  early 
intervention  system  consistent  with 
Public  Law  99-457,  it  would  receive  at 
least  $2,043  million.   Additionally,   de- 


pending on  how  many  States  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  additional  funds  avail- 
able, there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
State  could  receive  up  to  53  percent 
more  in  Federal  support  from  the  re- 
maining difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  informed  earlier 
this  year  that  Wisconsin  would  not  be 
able  to  stay  on  course  with  making  the 
program  an  entitlement  by  year  5  be- 
cause of  the  difficult  economic  period 
that  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  is  tem- 
porarily experiencing.  The  legislation 
before  us  acknowledges  those  difficul- 
ties, but  provides  a  financial  incentive 
and  a  helping  hand  to  States.  Hope- 
fully, this  incentive  will  encourage 
States  to  look  beyond  developmentally 
disabled  infants  and  children  for  budg- 
et balancing  and  enable  us  to  provide 
disabled  children  and  their  families  the 
support  and  service  coordination  need- 
ed for  quality  of  life. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
crafted  this  proposal  and  I  encourage 
the  States  to  embrace  its  challenge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2127)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE  HART 
BUILDING  ATRIUM 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  130,  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  Hart  Building  atri- 
um, submitted  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ator BURDICK. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  authorizlngr  the 
use  of  the  Hart  Building  atrium  for  a  concert 
by  the  Congressional  Chorus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  submitting  a  res- 
olution today  which  will  bring  culture 
to  our  own  Hart  atrium.  The  resolution 
grants  the  Congressional  Chorus  au- 
thority to  perform  a  spring  and  a  win- 
ter concert  for  each  session  of  the  102d 
Congress.  The  chorus  would  perform 
from  12  noon  to  1  p.m.  on  a  day  which 
would  not  disrupt  Senate  business. 

The  Congressional  Chorus,  founded  in 
1987,  is  composed  of  over  50  volunteer 
members  from  the  legislative  branch. 
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including  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Under  the  musical  direction  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Patterson,  the  chorus  serves  as  a 
showcase  for  American  music.  Its  rep- 
ertoire includes  classical  compositions, 
traditional  folksongs  and  spirituals, 
jazz  classics,  and  Broadway  show 
tunes.  The  members  meet  to  rehearse 
during  their  lunch  hours  1  day  a  week. 

The  chorus  presented  its  first  concert 
in  the  atrium  of  the  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building  in  December  1987,  and  went  on 
to  sing  at  the  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  January  1989.  They  have 
performed  for  a  wide  variety  of  occa- 
sions on  and  around  Capitol  Hill,  in- 
cluding the  lighting  of  the  Capitol 
Christmas  tree,  the  gala  benefit  for  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  and  more  re- 
cently at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Con- 
gressional Chorus  members  for  provid- 
ing us  with  this  fine  music  and  look 
forward  to  their  concerts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  130 

Resolved.  That  the  atrium  of  the  Senate 

Hart  Office  Building  may  be  used  from  12 

noon   until   1   p.m.   on  one  day   during  the 

spring  and  one  day  during  the  winter  of  each 


session  of  the  102d  Congress,  for  a  concert  of 
American  music  to  be  presented  by  the  Con- 
gressional Chorus. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  Wednesday, 
May  22;  that  following  the  prayer  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
be  preserved  for  their  use  later  in  the 
day;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein;  that  during 
morning  business  Senator  Wofford  be 
recognized  for  up  to  3  minutes  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  be  recognized  for  up  to  10 
minutes;  further  that  when  the  Senate 
resumes  debate  on  the  McConnell 
amendment  at  9:45  a.m.,  the  time  from 
9:52  to  9:56  a.m.  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Republican  leader  or  his  designee; 
and  that  the  time  from  9:56  to  10  a.m. 
be  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  and  to  reit- 
erate statements  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  McConnell 
amendment,  to  be  followed  shortly 
thereafter  by  a  vote  on  the  Wellstone 
amendment. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  and  if  the  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  has  no  further  business,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  as  under  the 
previous  order  until  9:30  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, May  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
May  22,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  May  21,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

ROBERT  MICHAEL  GUTTMAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 
VICE  MARY  STERLING 
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This  compensation  legislation  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  reverse  these  sorry  trends  and  to 
write  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Federal- 
trilsal  relations.  The  bill  declares  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  unfairly  compensated  these 
tribes  and  now  must  seek  to  redress  those 
wrongs,  beyond  the  insufficient  payments  they 
received  at  the  time  of  the  taking  acts. 

JTAG  AND  GAO  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  legislation  grows  out  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Commis- 
sion [JTAC],  a  special  investigative  body 
impaneled  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Model  in 
1985.  The  Commission  reported  that  "The 
trilDes  of  the  Standing  Rock  and  Fort  Berthold 
Reservations  bore  an  inordinate  share  of  the 
cost  of  implementing  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  Program  mainstream  reservoirs." 

The  panel  recommended  financial  and  other 
compensation  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tribes'  actual  loss  and  the  amount 
they  received  at  the  time  of  the  taking.  The 
commission  recommendations  ranged  from 
SI  80  to  S350  million  for  Standing  Rock  and 
from  SI 80  million  to  some  $400  million  for  Fort 
Berthold.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
determined  that  the  commission  overstated 
trit>al  losses  and  that  a  nwre  accurate  ac- 
counting would  put  the  respective  losses  at 
between  S64  to  Si  70  million  for  Standing 
Rock  and  S52  to  Si  49  million  for  Fort 
Berthold. 

The  bill  provides  compensation  below  those 
levels  as  a  result  of  the  GAO  review  and 
years  of  hard  work  and  compromise.  The  chal- 
lenge was  to  find  a  level  of  compensation 
which  reasonably  redressed  the  trilae's  losses 
while  also  taking  account  of  our  present  fiscal 
pressures.  The  bill,  therefore,  authorizes  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds  of  approximately  S90 
million  in  compensation  to  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  and  S90  million  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe.  This  reflects  a  midpoint  in  the 
range  of  GAO  recommendations  made  on 
April  12,  1991.  In  addition,  existing  compensa- 
tion for  some  S60  million  for  irrigation  con- 
struction at  Fort  Berthold  is  transferred  to  the 
recovery  fund.  These  levels  are  identical  to 
those  in  the  Senate  companion  bill. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  compensation  is  provided  not  as  direct 
payments  but  in  the  form  of  Economic  Recov- 
ery Funds.  The  tribes  may  use  only  the  inter- 
est from  these  funds  for  education,  social  wel- 
fare, economic  development,  and  other  pro- 
grams which  must  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Although  the  bill  prohibits 
indivkjual  per  capita  payments,  it  does  allow 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
Advisory  CourKil  for  each  reservation  of  at 
least  five  enrolled  tribal  members.  This  would 
provide  a  direct  voice  on  the  wisest  use  of  irv 
terest  earned  on  thie  recovery  funds. 

In  addition,  the  bill  embraces  recommenda- 
tions to  sell  or  transfer  certain  lands  no  longer 
needed  for  management  of  the  reservoirs  to 


the  tribes,  to  the  prior  Indian  or  non-Indian 
owners,  or  their  heirs,  and  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

It  further  clarifies  that  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Trikje  may  "undertake  approved  irrigation 
projects  under  the  Garrison  Reformulation  Act 
throughout  the  reservation.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  currently  imposed  a  legalistic 
limitation  which  confines  irrigation  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  of  Fort  Yates.  This 
change  will  afford  the  tribe  more  flexibility  in 
advancing  economic  development. 

Let  me  finally  observe  that  the  intent  of  this 
bill  is  to  compensate  two  North  Dakota  tritjes 
without  causing  an  increase  in  public  power 
rates — an  increase  which  would  adversely  and 
inappropriately  affect  rural  electric  co-ops  both 
on  and  off  the  reservations. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  this  legislation  in  order 
that  we  might  craft  the  t)est  possible  com- 
pensation package.  The  Senate  has  tjegun 
hearings  on  its  version  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  soon  do  so  as  well.  I  understand 
that  in  those  delit)erations  we  may  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  to  this  bill — whether 
to  the  terms  of  compensation,  the  delineation 
of  Army  Corps  lands,  the  treatment  of  land 
transfers,  or  precise  funding  mechanisms. 

This  is  a  very  complex  issue,  although  the 
need  for  action  is  crystal  clear.  I  want  to  thank 
the  tritses  for  their  unending  patience  in  writing 
a  compensation  bill.  I  seek  my  colleagues'  co- 
operation, in  turn,  to  see  that  justice  is  finally 
done. 


SPECIAL  FOCUS  NEEDED 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  address  a  sig- 
nificant element  of  the  greater  campaign  re- 
form issue,  the  use  of  negative,  inaccurate, 
and  unfair  material  in  political  campaigns.  The 
National  Campaign  Review  Board  Act  of  1991 
would  form  a  nonprofit,  private  organization  to 
provide  a  forum  to  review  and  arbitrate  conrv 
plaints  of  candidates  who  feel  they  have  t)een 
unfairiy  attacked. 

Following  last  year's  elections,  newspapers 
across  my  district,  indeed  all  over  the  Nation, 
ran  editorials  expressing  the  public's  dismay 
over  the  negative  nature  of  political  can> 
paigns.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  similar  experiences  from  their  districts, 
and  that  every  Member  of  Congress  has  re- 
ceived many  letters,  as  I  have,  which  express 
deep  concern  for  the  campaign  process  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  sure  we  all  have  some  personal  famili- 
arity with  negative  advertisements — we  may 
even  have  been  tempted  along  that  path  our- 
selves. Some  would  argue  that  negative  cam- 
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paigning  is  the  natural  byproduct  of  our  adver- 
sarial political  process.  I  strongly  believe  that 
negative  campaigns  have  several  damaging 
effects  on  our  political  system,  and  that  truth 
in  advertising  ought  to  represent  just  that:  The 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

The  history  of  negative  campaigns  is  well 
documented.  Personal  attacks  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  facts  have  been  the  tools  of 
negative  campaigners  since  the  days  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  However,  many  political  ob- 
servers have  recognized  a  recent  trend  in 
negative  campaigns,  and  more  specifically, 
negative  advertising  which  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing. 

Campaigns  which  consist  primarily  of  per- 
sonal attacks  contribute  to  the  growing  public 
contempt  for  govemment.  The  correlation  be- 
tween the  increasing  frequency  of  negative 
advertisements  and  the  decreasing  level  of 
voter  participation  is  difficult  to  deny  or  ignore. 
Campaigns  which  dwell  on  personal  attacks  of 
the  candidate  overshadow  the  substantive  is- 
sues and  differences  in  the  candidate's  posi- 
tions. The  result  is  a  less  informed  voter  and 
decisions  tjased  on  doubt  and  innuendo  rather 
than  facts  and  positions.  As  public  servants, 
we  must  be  very  concerned  when  the  way  we 
campaign  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  voter 
than  the  issues  about  which  we  campaign. 

Another  consequence  of  negatively  focused 
campaigns  is  the  effect  they  have  on  the  qual- 
ity of  candidates.  I  am  familiar  with,  and  am 
certain  we  all  know,  several  worthy  candidates 
for  public  office  who  have  chosen  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves,  or  their  families,  to  the  in- 
tense scrutiny  arxj  personal  attacks  which 
characterize  today's  campaign  process. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  several  propos- 
als to  reduce  the  frequency  and  intensity  on 
negative  political  advertisements.  Many  of 
these  proposals  have  properly  raised  first 
amendment  concerns  relative  to  freedom  of 
speech.  I  would  like  to  propose  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  problem  through  a  National 
Campaign  Review  Board  [NCRB]. 

The  objective  of  the  board  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  disputes  regarding  allegations 
of  lies,  distortions,  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  in  campaigns  and  advertising  to  be 
discussed.  The  NCRB  membership  would  con- 
sist of  a  bipartisan  board  of  memtjers,  af>- 
pointed  by  the  major  national  political  cam- 
paign committees,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  the  National  Advertising  Council.  Orwe 
estat))ished.  the  txjard  would  solicit  pledges 
from  each  candidate  for  national  .office  to  ad- 
here to  a  code  of  fair  campaign  ethics.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall  this  practice  from 
the  privately  sponsored  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
trces  Committee,  which  promoted  a  code  of 
ethics  until  it  became  largely  inactive  in  the 
late  1970's. 

If  a  candkjate  feels  his  opponent  has  vio- 
lated this  code,  he  may  bring  his  complaint  to 
the  attention  of  the  NCRB  which  will  review 
the  complaint  and  render  an  initial  decision.  If 
this  decision  is  unacceptat)le  to  either  party, 
the  NCRB  will  utilize  \he  services  of  arbitrators 
from  the  American  Artjitration  Association  to 
provide  binding  arbitration  of  the  dispute. 

Rather  than  micromanage  the  organization 
through  legislation,  I  propose  Congress  should 
establish  a  charter  tor  the  organization,  esXab- 
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lish  its  membership,  and  then  leave  the  ad- 
ministrative questions  to  the  NCRB  when  it 
tjecomes  operational.  Further,  as  this  will  be  a 
private  organization,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
collect  fees  for  service  from  candidates,  cor- 
porations, individuals,  and  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

The  advantages  of  my  proposal  are  numer- 
ous. Since  a  promise  to  adhere  to  a  code  of 
ethics  is  entirely  voluntary,  there  is  no  violation 
of  first  amendment  rights.  As  a  private  organi- 
zation, the  NCRB  eliminates  government  in- 
volvement in  judgments  or  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  promoting  self-regulation  and  the  prompt 
resolution  of  disputes.  Such  an  approach 
might  also  encourage  advertising  agencies  to 
refuse  to  represent  candidates  who  do  not  ac- 
cept the  code  of  fair  campaign  ethics.  Also, 
candidates,  individuals,  and  organizations  can 
publicize  their  support  of  the  NCRB  and  the 
code  of  fair  campaign  ethics. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  now  is 
the  time  to  address  the  growing  problem  to 
negative  political  campaigns  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Canpaign  Review  Board  is  an  ideal  ve- 
hicle to  address  this  issue.  I  realize  this  pro- 
posal addresses  only  one  small  part  of  the 
ovenvhelming  need  for  campaign  reform,  and 
that  it  is  likely  that  this  legislation  may  be  in- 
corporated into  a  larger  campaign  reform 
package.  However,  I  do  hope  that  we  will 
unite  in  opposition  to  negative  campaigning, 
and  I  encourage  and  welcome  support  for  my 
legislation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  GREGORITS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Gene  Gregorits,  a  physical  edu- 
catron  teacher  at  Steelton-Highspire  High 
School  in  Steelton,  PA.  Gene  has  earned  an 
outstanding  reputation  as  an  educator  and  a 
promoter  of  the  benefits  of  good  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Gene  has  had  a  remarkable  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  the  fieJd  of  txxlybuilding, 
masters  division — over  35  years  of  age — in- 
cluding Natural  Mr.  Ahierica  (1986),  Mr.  Penn- 
sylvania (1987),  International  Championships 
(1967),  Eastem  Bodybuilding  ChanrpJonships 
(1987),  Mr.  North  America  (1988),  Wortd  Invi- 
tational (1988),  Mr.  East  Coast  (1989),  and 
Mr.  U.S.A.  (1989). 

The  benefits  of  keeping  in  shape  are  well- 
known,  and  Gene  Gregorits  is  a  fine  example 
of  good  physical  fitness  for  his  students  and 
colleagues.  I  want  to  congratulate  Gene  on  all 
of  his  accomplishments  and  his  success  in 
teaching  our  young  people  the  importarx;e  of 
exercise  and  good  health. 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  ap- 
pointment of  Harris  Wofford  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  fill  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Heinz 
is  a  b)lessing  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
for  the  Nation. 

The  Allentown  Morning  Call  last  week  gave 
high  marics  to  Governor  Bob  Casey's  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  of  the  work  of 
our  distinguished  new  colleague. 

[From  the  Allentown  Morning  Call,  May  9. 

1991] 

Wofford  Right  Choice  for  Senate 

From  the  beginning  his  name  was  near  the 
top  of  the  list  of  those  considered  possible  i^- 
placements  for  the  late  Sen.  John  Heinz. 
Few.  if  any.  Democrats  in  Governor  Casey's 
administration  share  his  national  stature. 
The  roadblocks  to  his  appointment  were  his 
residence  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  lack  of  widespread  name  recogni- 
tion. Still  it  is  a  puzzle  why  it  took  so  long 
for  Mr.  Casey  to  make  what  seemed  an  obvi- 
ous choice. 

Yesterday  the  governor  named  Harris 
Wofford.  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  labor 
and  industry,  to  fill  Sen.  Heinz's  office.  It 
was  a  decision  made  after  Mr.  Casey  ap- 
proached a  number  of  others,  including  Al- 
lentown native  Lee  lacocca,  only  to  be 
turned  down.  The  Republicans  called  the 
governor's  search  "desperate."  Whether  it 
was  or  not  matters  little.  Mr.  Wofford  was 
his  ace  all  along. 

The  selection  is  particularly  fitting  consid- 
ering how  well.  Mr.  Wofford's  record  matches 
that  of  Sen.  Heinz.  Where  Sen.  Heinz  was 
well  known  as  a  tireless  advocate  for  the  el- 
derly. Mr.  Wofford  has  demonstrated  a  broad 
concern  for  various  segments  of  the  national 
and  world  community.  He  helped  found  the 
Peace  Corps  with  Sargent  Shriver  and  was 
its  associate  director  from  1964  to  1966.  He 
was  a  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission during  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration and  served  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Kennedy. 

A  lawyer  by  training,  Mr.  Wofford,  65,  also 
served  as  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  is  a  llrm  believer  in  the  importance 
schools  play  in  making  the  commonwealth 
and  nation  economically  competitive.  As 
secretary  of  labor  and  industry.  Mr.  Wofford 
worked  to  preserve  jobs  in  the  state  and 
played  a  key  role  in  keeping  Mack  Trucks' 
headquarters  and  Macungle  plant  operations 
here.  His  approach  has  been  to  make  the 
state  a  better  place  for  both  business  and 
workers.  He  has  demonstrated  the  skills  of  a 
consensus  builder. 

In  accepting  the  governor's  appointment. 
Mr.  Wofford  noted  that  he  had  always  want- 
ed to  be  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  recalled  t>eing 
told  he  could  achieve  his  goals  if  he  willed 
strongly  enough  for  them.  He  says  he  is  com- 
mitted to  serve  the  state  and  nation  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  does  not  plan  to  be 
caretaker,  having  pledged  to  run  for  the  re- 
maining three  years  of  Sen.  Heinz's  term.  If 
the  Republicans  hope  to  keep  the  Senate 
seat  in  November,  they  will  need  a  candidate 
of  Mr.  Wofford's  stature  and  integrity.  Gov. 
Casey  was  wise — albeit  slow— in  selecting 
him. 
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D.  Orr,  vice  president;  Lynne 
Reggie   Rogers,   sec- 
rtowell,  past  president.  The  ad- 
1 3d  by  Octavio  J.  Visiedo,  the 
C  ade  County  Public  Schools.  I 
leaders   to   continue    their 
ing  the  dream  of  a  college 
to  many  deserving  stu- 
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trea  surer; 
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JiifTV  GANDHI 

HON.  M  KVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

I  )F  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUi  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ail 


Mr.  DYMALLY 
row  that  I  rise 
death  of  former 
wtK)  had  met 
fashion  to  his 
him,  and  his 
Gandhi. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
night  before  he 
Minister  of  India, 


Tues\^ay.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sor- 

today  to  commenx)rate  the 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi, 

untimely  death,  in  a  similar 

mother,  Indira  Gandhi  before 

grandfather,  the  great  Mahatn^ 
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witnessing  his  swearing  in  ceremony  while  vis- 
iting India.  Since  then  I  joined  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  inviting  Mr.  Gandhi  to  address 
a  joint  session  of  Congress,  and  I  met  with 
him  on  one  other  occasion. 

It  saddens  me  deeply  and  many  other 
Americans  to  see  that  the  voices  of  violence 
and  nonreason  succeeded  in  assassinating 
another  political  figure  in  a  great  democracy 
such  as  India.  Unfortunately  those  forces  of  vi- 
olence, have  rotibed  India,  not  only  of  a  great 
leader,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world,  but  also  stole  the  right  of  millions 
of  Indians  to  exercise  their  political  and  con- 
stitutional right  for  representation. 

I  only  hope  that  the  people  of  India  would 
tum  this  heinous  act  around  by  rallying  in  sup- 
port of  their  Government,  look  for  inspiration 
on  nonviolence  and  condemn  all  forms  of  eth- 
nic and  political  violence  which  only  serves  to 
erode  the  democratic  nature  of  Irxlian  society. 

To  his  farpily  and  the  people  of  India  I  ex- 
press my  profound  sorrow. 


I  met  with  Rajiv  GarxJhi  the 
was  sworn  in  as  the  Prime 
I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
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the  tyasic  things  necessary  for  one's  survival. 
For  many  years  Ms.  Gaddy  has  helped  indi- 
viduals survive  through  her  programs  and 
dedication.  Her  goal  is  to  help  people  so  that 
they  have  a  chance  at  a  t)etter  life.  She  never 
wants  to  see  anyone  having  to  rummage 
through  garbage  cans  or  living  in  bus  sta- 
tions— not  if  she  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Bea  Gaddy  for  all  of  the  fine  work 
she  has  done.  She  should  be  commended  for 
her  belief  that  one  person  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. Indeed  what  a  difference  she  has 
made.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  Bea  Gaddy  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
She  alone  has  achieved  more  things  for  other 
people  than  most  people  could  ever  hope  to 
do  in  a  Ifietime.  Her  love  has  shown  that  one 
person  can  make  a  brighter  tomorrow.  I  wish 
her  the  best  in  her  future  endeavors  and  I 
hope  that  she  continues  to  share  hope  and 
faith  with  the  people  of  Baltimore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEA  GADDY 


HON.  KWEISI  MRIME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Marylander.  Bea 
Gaddy  is  a  woman  who  unselfishly  spends 
every  day  of  her  life  trying  to  ease  the  pain  of 
the  less  fortunate. 

Ten  years  ago  Ms.  Gaddy  won  a  prize  in 
the  Maryland  lottery.  Graciously,  with  her 
winnings,  she  fed  16  people  who  would  have 
gone  without  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Last  year 
Ms.  Gaddy  was  able  to  expand  her  services 
and  provide  10,000  hot  Thanksgiving  meals. 
On  October  1.  1981.  Bea  Gaddy  opened  the 
Patterson  Park  Emergency  Food  Center.  The 
center  provides  a  daily  soup  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  shelter  for  women  and  children.  The  soup 
kitchen  alone  has  fed  over  150,000  people 
since  opening.  Additionally,  Ms.  Gaddy  ac- 
cepts donated  clothing  for  dally  distribution 
within  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  does  Ms.  Gaddy  help 
the  hungry  and  homeless,  she  also  has  pro- 
grams to  prevent  drug  abuse.  The  services 
provide  counseling  and  housing  for  the  needy. 
Ms.  Gaddy  also  has  several  different  pro- 
grams for  underprivileged  children.  Her  goal  is 
to  keep  children  out  of  trouble  by  keeping 
them  off  the  streets,  and  giving  them  some- 
thing constructive  to  do.  During  ttie  long,  hot 
summer  months,  Ms.  Gaddy's  day  camp  for 
Baltimore's  at-risk  children  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  toys  are  col- 
lected arxJ  distributed  to  children  throughout 
the  Baltinrxjre  community.  Ms.  Gaddy  is  con- 
cemed  with  txjth  the  emotional  and  physical 
well-being  of  a  child.  Her  newest  program  pro- 
vides eariy  diagnosis  for  inner-city  children 
poisoned  by  lead  paint. 

Bea  Gaddy  has  Ijeen  called  a  "one  woman 
social  servk:e  agency".  She  has  succeeded  in 
taking  many  people  off  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more. She  provides  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
counseling,  and  love,  all  of  which  represent 


TWO  CALIFORNIA  UTILITIES  MOVE 
TO  CUT  GREENHOUSE  GASES 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
heartened  today  by  tfie  announcement  from 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  to 
reduce  cartDon  dioxide  emissions  by  10  per- 
cent over  the  next  decade.  Additionally,  they 
will  reduce  cartxjn  dioxide  emissions  another 
10  percent  by  the  year  2010.  It  is  an  important 
recognition  of  the  worid-wide  scientific  consen- 
sus that  global  warming  must  be  dealt  with 
now.  This  is  the  first  utility  or  major  corpora- 
tion that  has  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
glotjal  warming  and  incorporated  that  fact  into 
business  decisions. 

Quoting  John  E.  Bryson,  Edison  chairman 
and  CEO, 

Taking  prudent,  reasonable  economical 
steps  to  reduce  CO?  emissions  is  warranted 
by  current  scientific  understanding  of  the 
potential  for  global  warming.  Our  actions 
are  consistent  with  the  recent  policy  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  we  believe  they  make  good  en- 
vironmental, scientific,  and  business  sense. 

I  think  it  is  critical  to  note  that  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  believes  that  reducing  cartxin 
emissions  makes  good  business  sense.  You 
do  not  have  to  t)elieve  in  global  warming  to  re- , 
duce  cartxjn  emissions.  There  are  enough 
other  advantages,  such  as  reducing  the  need 
for  new  powerplants  by  irKreasing  energy  effi- 
ciency, to  make  such  moves  prudent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  other  utilities  and 
corporations  will  follow  the  important  prece- 
dent that  has  been  set  by  Southern  California 
Edison  and  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  arxl  Power.  Legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced would  impose  a  tax  on  cartxjn  emis- 
sions. This  market-oriented  approach  would 
t)egin  to  incorporate  the  risks  of  climate 
change  in  the  prk:e  of  energy  providing  incen- 
tives to  reduce  cartxjn  emissions  in  business 
decisions  and  consumer  acts. 
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I  would  like  to  include  in  the  RECORD  today's 
Los  Angfeles  Time  article  outlining  Southern 
California  Edison's  announcement. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  21.  1991] 

Utilities  to  Cut  Carbon  Dioxide  Emissions 

20  Percent 

(By  Patrick  Lee) 

In  a  major  break  with  other  U.R  indus- 
tries, the  Southland's  two  largest  electric 
utilities  Monday  announced  ambitious  plans 
to  reduce  their  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide — 
thought  to  contribute  to  global  warming— by 
20%  in  the  next  20  years. 

Both  Southern  California  Edison  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
said  they  will  adopt' programs  to  reduce  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  by  10%  by  the  year 
2000  and  another  10%  by  2010  through  con- 
servation programs  and  use  of  cleaner  tech- 
nologies to  generate  power. 

Carbon  dioxide,  a  product  of  combustion.  Is 
thought  by  many  scientists  to  contribute  to 
the  greenhouse  effect,  which  traps  excessive 
heat  in  the  heart's  atmosphere.  Cautious 
utility  executives  stopped  short  of  accepting 
global  warming  as  a  scientific  fact,  but  none- 
theless declared  it  sensible  to  take  steps  to 
control  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

"Taking  prudent  steps  today  to  reduce  CO2 
emissions  will  ensure  we  have  no  regrets 
later  if  scientific  research  confirms  that  CO2 
and  other  greenhouse  gases  in  fact  do  cause 
global  warming,"'  Edison  President  Michael 
R.  Peevey  said  at  a  news  conference  at  Grif- 
fith Park. 

Environmentalists  and  others  applauded 
the  moves  as  the  first  by  polluting  U.S.  in- 
dustries to  deal  directly  with  the  issue  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

"To  me,  it's  a  real  breakthrough,"  said 
James  Gustave  Speth,  president  of  the  World 
"Resources  Institute,  a  nonprofit  environ- 
mental policy  res«arch  group.  "No  other 
company  in  the  U.S.  has  made  a  comparable 
commitment  to  global  climate  protection 
like  this,  and  I  think  it  will  be  seen  as  a 
turning  point." 

But  the  announcement  puts  the  two  utili- 
ties at  odds  with  the  Bush  Administration 
and  the  bulk  of  U.S.  industry,  which  oppose 
international  efforts  to  impose  strict  stand- 
ards for  carbon  dioxide  emissions.  They 
argue  that  research  is  inconclusive  and  that 
money  should  be  spent  first  on  more  studies. 

"Dramatic  reductions  in  carbon  dioxide 
.  .  .  involve  tremendous  costs  to  society  that 
are  not  fully  appreciated  and  [also  mean] 
.  .  .  not  only  significantly  higher  energy 
prices,  but  an  impact  on  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive position  in  the  sphere  of  international 
trade,"  said  Thomas  G.  Lambrix,  a  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  executive  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Global  Climate  Coalition,  a  group  of  80 
major  companies  and  trade  groups.  "Any 
steps  required  to  achieve  major  reductions  in 
CO2  we  believe  are  extremely  premature." 

Edison  and  the  DWP  pointed  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  concluded  that  the  threat  of  global 
warming  is' sufficient  to  justify  action  now. 

"We're  saying  that  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  indicating  that  (CO2)  may 
be  a  source  of  global  warming  ...  and  we 
have  concluded  the  prudent  thing  to  do  is  re- 
duce our  CO2  emissions,"  said  Eldon  A.  Cot- 
ton, DWP"s  assistant  general  manager  for 
power. 

Edison  put  no  cost  figure  on  its  reduction 
program.  The  DWP  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  $12  million  to  cut  emissions  by  1.8  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  with  a 
similar  cost  per  ton  to  double  the  reduction 
to  3.6  million  tons  by  2010. 
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Both  utilities  said  the  costs  will  not  result 
in  significant  rate  increases  for  customers. 

Observers  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
programs  outlined  by  the  two  utilities  Mon- 
day were  already  in  effect  or  would  soon  be 
required  under  new  anti-smog  rules  proposed 
by  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  and  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  or  recent  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act. 

But  officials  for  each  utility  said  their  pro- 
grams would  extend  beyond  current  or  pro- 
posed programs  to  cut  air  pollution.  CO:  is 
not  now  considered  a  pollutant  and  is  not 
regulated  by  pollution  agencies. 

The  DWP's  program  Includes: 

Phasing  out  the  use  of  fuel  oil  to  become  a 
100%  natural  gas-fired  utility  within  the  Los 
Angeles  basin. 

Implementing  a  J500-million,  10-year  pro- 
gram to  add  emission  controls  to  some 
power-generating  plants  and  to  update  oth- 
efs. 

Proceeding  as  lead  agency  in  an  electrical 
vehicle  program  that  would  have  10,000  vehi- 
cles on  the  road  by  1993. 

Stressing  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources,  including  geothermal  and  solar. 

Investing  millions  of  dollars  in  cqpsumer 
conservation  programs. 

Promoting  reforestation,  including  urban 
tree-planting  programs.  Additionally,  the 
DWP  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
ing tracts  of  endangered  rain  forest  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Instituting  a  program,  similar  to  a  Unocal 
Corp.  undertaking  last  year,  that  would  pay 
owners  of  older,  more-polluting  cars  about 
$700  each  to  junk  them. 

Edison's  plan  includes: 

Increasing  the  use  of  renewable  energy,  in- 
cluding solar  and  geothermal. 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  about  1,500 
megawatts— or  7.5% — of  its  generating  capac- 
ity in  the  next  decade  by  updating  old 
plants. 

Phasing  out  use  of  fuel  oil  in  favor  of 
cleaner-burning  natural  gas. 

Encouraging  conservation  and  increased 
energy  efficiency  for  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses, including  incentives  to  home  devel- 
opers and  rebates  for  the  purchase  of  energy- 
efficient  light  bulbs. 


CONSERVATION  OF  TROPICAL 
FORESTS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  resolution  to  promote  conservation 
of  the  world's  tropical  forests.  Tropical  forests 
contain  more  than  one-half  of  the  plant  and 
animal  species  on  Earth.  Most  of  the  world's 
medicines  were  derived  from  tropical  forest  re- 
sources. These  rain  forests  are  also  a  major 
absorber  of  atmospheric  cartxan  dioxide. 

Despite  the  vital  importance  of  rain  forests 
to  our  global  ecosystem,  one-third  of  the 
worid's  tropical  forests  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed arid  over  30  million  acres  are  being 
cleared  each  year.  My  resolution  would  de- 
clare that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  work  with  and  fur- 
nish assistance  to  tropical  forest  nations  to  erv 
sure  maintenance  and  sustainable  uses  of 
these  forests. 
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It  would  also  encourage  nongcvommental 
organizations  to  implement  sustainable  forest 
management  programs  for  conservation  of 
tropical  forests  and  biological  diversity.  In  ad- 
dition, the  resolution  calls  for  the  development 
of  model  derrronstration  projects  and  in- 
creased support  for  research  and  training  in 
forest  ecology  and  management. 

The  resolution  promotes  inter-American  co- 
operation over  rain  forests  by  establishing 
biolateral  agreements  with  interested  nations 
to  share  technology,  experience,  training,  and 
research  in  tropical  forest  conservation.  Fi- 
nally, the  resolution  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  the  resolution  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Tropical  forests  contain  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  life  found  in  any  type  of  ecosystem  on 
Earth.  Whenever  a  tract  of  any  significant  size 
is  cut  down,  species  adapted  to  that  specific 
area  can  be  lost.  They  are  a  key  source  of  the 
medicines  we  use.  Deforestation  cleariy  con- 
tributes to  the  greenhouse  effect  and  resultant 
global  warming.  We  must  act  now  to  save  our 
tropical  forest  from  extensive  destruction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfus  resoiu- 
tion. 


THE  ESOP  PROMOTION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  35  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  ESOP  Pronrotion  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1991. 

ESOP  is  the  acronym  which  stands  for  "Enn- 
ployee  Stock  Ownership  Plan."  The  Congress 
first  sanctioned  ESOP's  in  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  An 
ESOP  is  an  ERISA  plan  that  creates  an  own- 
ership stake  for  ttie  employees  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  which  they  wor1<. 

Since  ERISA  sanctioned  ESOP's,  the  nunv 
ber  of  ESOP's,  and  the  numtjer  of  employees 
participating  in  ESOP's  has  grown  tremen- 
dously. Research  funded  by  the  ESOP  Asso- 
ciation finds  that  there  are  approximately 
1 1 ,000  ESOPs  covering  1 1  million  employees. 
In  my  State  of  Arkansas,  ttie  numtier  is  ap- 
proximately 53  companies  and  with  nearly 
340,000  employee  participants. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  especially  over 
the  past  5  years,  that  employees  can  benefit 
greatly  in  financial  terms  by  havirig  an  owner- 
ship stake  in  their  corporation,  and  that  an 
ownership  culture  among  ennployees  can 
greatly  enhance  the  overall  quality  of  work  and 
competitiveness  of  the  corporation  with  errv 
ployee  ownership. 

Unfortunately,  only  so-called  "C"  Corpora- 
tions can  sponsor  an  ESOP,  not  the  popular 
"S"  corporations,  generally  small  and  mid- 
sized corporations,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of 
all  corporations  in  America. 

The  t)ill  we  are  introducirig  today  woukj  per- 
mit "S"  corporations  to  sponsor  ESOPs  so 
ttiat  they  too  can  have  employee  ownership. 
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The  bill  also 
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includes  the  following  provl- 


ahead,  I  and  my  35  col- 
seek  others  to  join  our  ef- 
and  improve  ESOP's. 


OF  FLORIDA 

E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
ily  Service  of  Greater  Miami 
^Oth  anniversary  gala  dinner. 
Service  of  Greater  Miami 
Dade  County's  Jewish  corn- 
Through  the  years,  the 
service  has  witnessed  a  dra- 
the  traditional  family  unit  to  al- 
living:  The  single-parent 
ies,  and  the  caregiver  family. 
Service  has  helped  numer- 
ies  grow  into  a  stronger  family 
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Family  Sen/k:e  has  kept  pace 

li^styles,  so  lias  It  faced  the  cri- 

social  issues  such  as  AIDS, 

and  eating  disorders.  The 

^n/ice  has  even  expanded  its 

to  better  serve  a  growing 

adults  and  young  children. 

Family  Service'  mission  has  re- 

throughout  the  years:  To  as- 

of  the  community  and  meet 

innovative  programming  and 

utilize  tfie  latest  arxj  most  proven 

trea  ment. 

commitr^ents  to  fulfilling  this  mission 

the  dedicatkjn  of  the  Jewish 

board  of  directors.  I  am  de- 

comrjiend  Ralph  Cheplak,  Madelyn 

Varus,    Miriam    Hinds,    James 

Roserfiary  Furman,  Sue  Rose  Sam- 

Millicent  Bekjner,  Isaac 

Goklstein,  Mary  King  Leban, 

Oren  Manning,  Gail  Meyers, 

,  tfie  HonoraWe  Robert  I^Jew- 

Patricia  Papper,  Rabbi  Rex 

Dorbthy   Podhurst,   Goldie   Rand, 


AH  man, 
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Sondra  Reiff.  the  Honorable  Eleanor 
Schockett,  Pamela  Sirota,  Samuel  Smith,  Joe 
Linger,  Sharry  ■  Teplis  Veil.  Barbara 
Wasserman,  Hilda  Werblow,  Steven  Zack, 
Melvin  Becker,  Leah  Freund,  Linda  Minkes, 
and  Harold  Tannen.  It  is  Ijecause  of  their  sup- 
port that  Jewish  Family  Services  strengthens 
and  preserves  individual  and  family  relation- 
ships in  order  for  a  brighter  future  for  the  Jew- 
ish families  of  tomorrow. 


May  21,  1991 


NICARAGUA 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is  too  often  about  short-sighted  military  solu- 
tions and  not  often  enough  atxjut  long-range 
diplomatic  efforts.  My  former  Missouri  col- 
league, Senator  Tom  Eagleton  made  some 
very  insightful  remarks  after  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent Violeta  Chamorro's  visit  to  Congress  last 
month.  I  commend  his  comments  which  aired 
on  KSDK-TV  in  St.  Louis  on  April  21 : 

Remember  Nicaragua?  It's  in  a  place  called 
Central  America.  Now  do  you  remember  it? 

Back  when  President  Reagran  was  in  office. 
Nicaragua  was  the  make-or-break  battle- 
ground against  Communism.  Unless  we 
threw  out  the  Sandinistas,  our  nation's  lib- 
erty was  at  stake. 

Well,  we  threw  'em  out  at  the  ballot  box.  A 
gracious  old  lady  was  elected  President  and 
she  hired  our  enemies,  the  Sandinistas,  as 
her  army. 

Last  week,  I*resident  Bush  and  Congress 
asked  her  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. Only  a  few  Senators  and  Congressmen 
even  bothered  to  show  up.  Nicaragua  was 
yesterday's  story.  Today  it's  the  Kurds.  A 
year  from  now.  we  won't  remember  them. 
Johnny  Kurd — isn't  that  his  name — plays 
first  base  for  Philadelphia.  Right?  Americans 
are  short  on  money  and  even  shorter  on 
memory. 


THE  26TH  AMENDMENT  AND  LOW 
VOTER  PARTICIPATION  AMONG 
YOUTHS 


HON.  PETER  HOAGLAND 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  ratification 
of  the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
allows  18-  to  20-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 
This  amendment  was  intended  to  broaden 
democratic  participation  in  the  United  States 
by  granting  more  young  people  a  greater  say 
in  tfie  future  of  our  country.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, voter  participation  of  this  age  group  has 
declined  considerably  in  the  past  20  years. 
The  original  promise  that  the  26th  amendment 
held  for  America's  youth  and  this  Nation's 
electoral  process  appears  greatly  faded  in 
1991. 

In  the  1988  Presidential  election,  only  33.2 
percent  of  18-  to  20-year-olds  voted.  There 
are  many  reasons  behind  this  disappointing 


turnout.  More  than  half  of  the  18-  to  20-year- 
olds  in  America  were  not  registered  for  the 
last  Presidential  election.  The  U.S.  voter  reg- 
istration process  Is  cumbersome,  and  unlike 
many  other  countries,  it  places  the  entire  bur- 
den of  registration  on  the  individual.  Some 
young  Americans  are  often  preoccupied  with 
private  concerns  and  do  not  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  voting  and  participating  In  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

The  declining  participation  of  America's 
youth  Is  very  disturbing  because  voting  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  Nation's  democratic 
system.  Habits  of  good  citizenship  are  and 
should  be  formed  at  young  ages.  The  future 
strength  of  America's  democracy  therefore  de- 
pends on  encouraging  civic  values  in  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

There  are  many  possible  solutions  to  this 
problem  that  merit  attention.  Voter  registration 
reform  is  necessary  to  enfranchise  more 
young  adults.  There  are  many  ways  to  make 
registering  to  vote  easier.  Including  higfv 
school  voter  registration  programs  or  making 
registration  automatic  when  a  citizen  applies 
for  a  driver's  license.  In  addition,  high  schools 
should  provide  opportunities  for  community 
service  In  order  to  promote  greater  youth  par- 
ticipation In  civic  and  public  life. 

The  26th  amendment  provided  the  legal 
right  for  America's  18-  to  20-year-oIds  to  tie- 
come  directly  involved  in  the  democratic  elec- 
toral process.  I  now  call  upon  America's  young 
people  to  exercise  this  right,  and  to  mobilize 
their  contemporaries  to  register  and  vote. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.  SGT.  LARRY 
MORTON 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  debate 
regarding  our  Nation's  defense  requirements, 
little  mention  Is  made  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  America's  defense  readi- 
ness, the  morale  of  our  fighting  people.  There 
is  little  more  Important  that  we  can  do  than 
recognize  those  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves to  ensure  the  security  and  well  tjeing  of 
our  country. 

Over  the  past  21  years,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  enjoyed  the  faithful  and  dedicated  service 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  M.Sgt.  Larry  Mor- 
ton. Master  Sergeant  Morton  entered  the  Air 
Force  In  March  of  1970.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  served  as  one  of  America's  finest.  He 
served  overseas  at  HIckham  Air  Force  Base, 
HI;  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  AK;  Kunsan  Air 
Base,  Korea;  and  Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany. 
Here  in  the  continental  United  States,  he 
sen/ed  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  In  Virginia, 
and  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base  in 
North  Carolina.  -^ 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  Master  Ser- 
geant Morton's  assignments  have  tieen  de- 
manding and  his  pertormance  has  tieen  exem- 
plary. His  devotion  has  won  him  numerous 
awards  including  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 
with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Air  Force  Good 
Conduct  Medal  with  six  oak  leaf  clusters.^nd 
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the  National  Defense  Service  Medal  with  a 
bronze  service  star. 

I  join  Master  Sergeant  Morton's  many 
friends  and  colleagues  in  saluting  him  for  his 
dedicated  and  distinguished  support  to  our 
Nation's  defense.  His  contributions  exemplify 
the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  will  be 
sorely  missed.  Thank  you  Master  Sergeant 
Morton  for  serving  your  country  so  well. 


THANK  YOU.  ED  KILDUFF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  special  occasion  to  occur  on  Thurs- 
day. May  23,  1991.  That  occasion  is  a  retire- 
ment celebration  for  Edward  Kilduff.  after  35 
,  years  as  an  imaginative,  highly  committed 
leader  of  the  Family  Service  Bureau  of  New- 
ark, he  has  chosen  to  retire.  Ed's  commitment 
to  strong  family  structures  and  the  family  serv- 
k;e  structure  is  second  to  none. 

Ed  Kilduff  has  been  tirelessly  devoted  to  the 
nonprofit  service  organization  movement  for 
many  years.  He  has  displayed  this  devotion  by 
actively  serving  as  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Newark  Christmas  Fund,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Essex  County  Service 
for  the  Chronically  III,  a^director  of  the  Senior 
Service  Corps,  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Family  Agencies,  an  active 
campaign  leader  for  the.  United  Way  of  New- 
ark and  West  Hudson,  a  former  State  presi- 
dent and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Kiwanis, 
and  a  former  State  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  Ed  Kilduff.  a 
diplomate  in  clinical  social  work,  was  an  ad- 
junct professor  of  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall 
University  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  as  I  wish  Edward  Kilduff  good 
health  and  t)est  wishes  for  what  I  am  sure  will 
be  an  active  retirement. 


ESOP  PROMOTION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
Beryl  Anthony,  Dana  Rohrabacher  and  33 
other  Memtjers  of  this  House  in  introducing 
the  "ESOP  Promotion  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1991." 

I  am  a  cheerleader  for  ESOP's  because  I 
have  direct  knowledge  of  employee-ownership 
through  an  ESOP.  My  company  in  Hickory, 
NC  establisfwd  one  1 5  years  ago.  I  started  an 
ESOP  at  my  company  due  to  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  created  by  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  [ERISA].  An  ESOP 
seemed  the  Ijest  way  to  give  my  employees  a 
meaningful  stake  in  the  company,  provide 
them  with  economic  security  and  a  say  in  the 
management  of  the  company. 
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Today,  mort  of  the  employees — 76  per- 
cent— at  my  company  participate  in  the  ESOP. 
The  remaining  employees  participate  in  a 
401  (K)  plan. 

The  company  stock  was  purchased  at  S2.30 
a  share  and  has  increased  in  value  to  $16.05 
a  share  after  a  4-for-1  split.  The  stock  is  now 
worth  over  27  times  its  initial  price.  The  em- 
ployees currently  own  32.2  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  company,  valued  at  a  over  S3  mil- 
lion. 

I  can  say  to  my  C9lleagues  that  the  employ- 
ees of  my  family  business  are  grateful  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  promoted  the  idea  of  em- 
ployee ownership — mainly  the  father  of 
ESOP's— Dr.  Louis  Kelso.  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Kelso  passed  away  this  past  February.  But 
without  his  inspired  leadership,  we  would  not 
have  ESOP's  today.  Also,  former  Senator 
Russell  Long  continues  to  fight  as  hard  as 
ever  for  ESOP's  and  we  appreciate  all  that  he 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 

The  ESOP  Promotion  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1991.  in  brief,  contains  the  following  pro- 
posals: 

Permits  Sub  S  corporations  to  sponsor  an 
ESOP; 

Restores  the  prior-law  ESOP  exception  to 
the  10-percent  early  withdrawal  tax  for  dis- 
tribution to  individuals  under  age  59'/^; 

Permits  contributions  up  to  50  percent  of 
pay  for  those  ESOP  participants  making  less 
than  $30,000  per  year; 

Restores  the  prior-law  that  allows  ESOP 
closely-held  corporate  sponsors  to  pay  estate 
tax  if  an  estate  transferred  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  to  an  ESOP; 

Clarifies  that  ESOP's  and  402(k)  plans  may 
be  combined;  and 

Permits  employees  to  have  additional  time 
to  bid  on  their  corporation  if  foreign  interests 
are  trying  to  acquire  the  employer. 

In  addition  to  my  family  business,  there  are 
approximately  168  ESOP's  in  North  Carolina 
covering  141,570  employees.  I  am  proud  to 
sponsor  legislation  that  helps  give  employees 
a  meaningful  stake  in  a  company,  provides 
them  with  economic  security,  and  a  say  in 
how  the  company  is  run. 


WORKER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  today's  Congressional  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  report  entitled,  "North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement:  Too  Fast  a 
Track?"  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade.  This  excerpt  address- 
es tfie  critical  issue  of  worker  adjustment  as- 
sistance. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  is  available  at  the 
subcommittee  offces  in  Room  702,  House 
Annex  I.  Memkjers  offrces  may  also  call  the 
subcommittee  at  226-7820  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  report. 

The  material  follows: 
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Worker  adjustment  Assistance 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  the  President  should  make  more 
than  just  promises  to  assist  American  work- 
ers who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
trade  agreement;  he  should  commit  himself 
and  his  administration  to  specific  programs 
and  funding  levels  for  worker  adjustment  as- 
sistance. 

Worker  adjustment  assistance  should  be 
supplementary  to  normal  unemployment 
programs  and  targeted  toward  those  workers 
directly  affected  by  a  free  trade  agreement. 
The  President  should  specify  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided  to 
displaced  workers,  the  length  of  coverage 
and  the  program  terms  before  Congress  votes 
on  whether  to  give  the  administration  fast- 
track  negotiating  authority. 

The  advent  of  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  may  well  be,  as  proponents 
of  the  free  trade  agreement  believe,  in  the 
best  long  term  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  could  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  sizeable  new  market  for  its  goods  and 
services  and  create  a  climate  of  greater  eco- 
nomic stability  and  confidence.  But  even  for 
those  who  believe  that  the  benefits  will,  in 
the  long  run.  outweigh  the  costs,  there  still 
remains  the  issue  of  what  those  costs  will  be 
and  how  to  mitigate  their  impact  on  Amer- 
ican workers. 

The  report  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  The  Likely  Impact  on  the 
United  States  of  a  Free  Trade  Agreement 
with  Mexico  states  that  "an  FTA  with  Mex- 
ico would  probably  have  little  effect  on  over- 
all level  of  employment"*  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  goes  on  to  say.  however, 
that  the  impact  will  fall  disproportionately 
on  unskilled  workers  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  certain  sectors  of  our  economy 
such  as  textiles,  automobile  manufacturing, 
glassware  and  winter  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Given  that  unskilled  workers  comprise  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  and  that 
the  affected  industries  are  concentrated  iti 
certain  regions  of  the  country,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  impact  for  many  Americans 
may  not  be  as  inconsequential  as  the  ITC  re- 
port would  lead  us  to  believe. 

American  workers  employed  in  these  sec- 
tors have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
price  they  may  have  to  pay  for  free  trade, 
particularly  since  the  executive  branch  has 
not  in  recent  years  demonstrated  a  great 
deal  of  concern  for  those  who  have  already 
been  displaced  by  a  declining  defense  budget, 
the  recession,  and  foreign  trade.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1992,  in 
fact,  proposes  the  elimination  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (TAA).  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  training  for  workers 
dislocated  by  foreign  competition.  The  Presi- 
dent also  proposes  reductions  in  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans so  that  the  number  of  participants 
would  be  reduced  by  12,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
None  of  the  $200  million  in  defense  conver- 
sion assistance  that  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  last  fall 
as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  has  yet  been  disbursed,  even 
6  months  into  the  fiscal  year. 

Even  the  program  that  Vice-President 
Quayle  helped  to  create,  the  Job  Trainfng 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  is  slated  for  sharp 
reductions.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  if  the  President's  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  request  were  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 224,000  fewer  Americans  would  benefit 
from  JTPA  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams next  year. 
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planned  new  jobs  in  the  U.K.,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark  and  Germany".  The  Euro- 
pean Community  acknowledges  that  these 
dangers  are  real.  And,  in  fact  some  of  their 
fears  have  been  realized  as  companies  from 
Germany  and  France  have  already  set  up 
businesses  in  southern  Europe.  The  southern 
tier  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  recent  years  in 
foreigTi  investment  from  the  north. 

The  EC,  however,  it  has  taken  steps  to 
lessen  the  threat  posed  by  cheap  labor  and 
lower  standards  within  the  Community.  It 
has  instituted  specific  programs  to  bring 
standards  among  the  wealthier  and  4X)orer 
nations  of  the  Community  closer  together, 
with  the  aim  of  eventually  raising  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  a  country  like 
Portugal  to  the  level  of  Luxembourg  or  the 
Netherlands.  According  to  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Communities.  «. 

"When  the  12  Member  States  of  the  EC 
signed  the  Single  European  Act  in  1986,  they 
agreed  to  harmonize  minimum  regulations 
on  health  and  safety  in  the  working  environ- 
ment across  the  EC,  and  then  to  encourage 
improvements  in  those  standards  in  order  to 
guarantee  workers  a  better  level  of  protec- 
tion. The  harmonization  does  not  prevent 
Member  States  from  keeping  or  introducing 
stricter  measure  in  conformity  with  the 
Treaty". 

The  European  Community  has  allocated 
approximately  $51.5  billion  over  four  years 
(1989-1993)  for  a  broad  array  of  programs  in 
education,  vocational  training,  retraining  of 
workers,  regional  development  and  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  marketing  and 
production.  Moreover,  this  assistance  is  not 
just  for  the  poorer  countries  of  Greece,  Ire- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal  but  for  hard  hit 
pockets  of  the  wealthier  countries  as  well. 
Specific  industries  in  the  northern  countries 
of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  such 
as  coal,  textiles  and  steel  that  have  been  in- 
jured by  foreign  competition  and  declining 
demand  have  benefited  from  the  EC's  broad 
economic  adjustment  programs. 

In  sum,  the  European  Community  is  speed- 
ily pursuing  an  ambitious  program  of  eco- 
nomic union  (including  free  trade)  while  at 
the  same  time  implementing  programs  to 
take  care  of  those  who  may  pay  a  price  in 
the  short-term  for  policies  that  are  meant  to 
benefit  their  countries  in  the  long-term. 

The  Congress  has  traditionally  adopted  a 
similar  attitude  with  respect  to  major  new 
legislation.  In  years  past.  Congress  created 
special  worker  protection  programs  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Redwood 
National  Park  Act  and  Airline  Deregulation. 
Most  of  these  programs  involved  monetary 
benefits,  health,  welfare  and  pension  pay- 
ments, training,  job  search  and  relocation  al- 
lowances to  affected  workers. 

In  more  recent  years  both  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  Author- 
ization contained  provisions  to  assist  work- 
ers who  may  be  dislocated  due  to  their  em- 
ployers compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  those  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  reduced 
Federal  spending  on  defense  or  because  of 
closures  of  military  facilities. 

In  both  instances.  Congress  atmended  Title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act 
to  make  these  workers  eligible  for  adjust- 
ment and  training  services  and  needs  related 
payments.  For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  authorizes  J50  million  for  clean  air  em- 
ployment transition  assistance,  with  nc 
more  than  $250  million  to  be  spent  for  fiscal 
year  1991  through  fiscal  year  1995.  The  fiscal 
year  1991  defense  authorization  act  provides 
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for  $200  million  for  the  implementation  of 
the  defense  conversion  adjustment  program 
for  defense  workers. 

On  May  1,  1991,  the  President  responded  to 
letters  from  Congressmen  Gephardt  and  Ros- 
tenkowski  and  Senator  Bentsen  which  spe- 
cifically SLSked  for  the  President's  views  on 
assistance  to  workers  affected  by  an  FTA.  In 
that  letter  the  President  stated  that  his  Ad- 
ministration "is  committed  to  working  with 
the  Congress  to  ensure  that  there  is  ade- 
quate assistance  and  effective  retraining  for 
dislocated  workers".  In  the  report  accom- 
panying his  letter,  the  President  went  on  to 
say  that  a  worker  adjustment  program  could 
be  addressed  in  legislation  implementing  a 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Congress  could  wait  until  the  negotiations 
are  over  before  addressing  the  issue  and  hope 
that  the  President's  somewhat  vague  prom- 
ise will  translate  to  sufficient  funding  next 
year.  But  American  workers  deserve  more 
than  promises.  Congress  should  make  a  spe- 
cific dollar  commitment  for  specific  worker 
adjustment  programs  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing fast-track  negotiating  authority. 


HONORING  THE  YOUNG  ACHIEVERS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Young  Achievers  Program  in 
Lycoming  County,  PA.  This  program  recog- 
nizes and  honors  young  people  aged  6  to  15 
who  excel  scholastically  and  perform  outstand- 
ingly in  a  variety  of  activities. 

The  Young  Achievers  Showcase  is  a  pilot 
program  set  up  in  the  Williamsporl  area  by  the 
International  Professional  Photography  Guild 
and  the  International  Leadership  Network.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  David 
Becker  and  Kathy  Caschera,  two  local  resi- 
dents who  have  worked  diligently  to  develop 
this  program  locally  and  to  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  young  people  who  have  strived  to  do 
their  t>est  academically  and  civically. 

I  also  want  to  honor  those  young  people 
who  have  been  recognized  as  "Young 
Achievers."  They  have  been  nominated  by  a 
number  of  local  clubs  and  organizations,  Little 
League,  4-H  clubs,  hospitals,  and  other 
groups  for  their  accomplishnnents  in  sports, 
Scouting,  music,  the  arts,  academics,  and 
many  other  activities.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  as  a  society  recognize  the  good  things  that 
our  young  people  do  and  encourage  these 
positive  and  beneficial  activities  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a?''  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  Young  Achievers  Pro- 
gram in  Lycoming  County  and  hope  that  it  can 
lead  the  way  for  Young  Achievers  to  be  a  suc- 
cess across  America  and  around  the  world.      ' 
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GUATEMALA  MOVES  FORWARD 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Guatemala 
continues  to  make  progress  on  its  long  trek  to- 
ward a  more  free  society.  This  journey  is  not 
without  its  setbacks  and  not  always  easy; 
however,  progress  is  toeing  made  in  resolving 
the  bloody  civil  war  and  stabilizing  the  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
read  into  the  Record  several  articles  from  the 
April  1991  Guatemala  Watch,  an  independent 
newsletter  that  covers  important  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  country: 

President  Serrano  Launches  "Social 
Pact"  Program 

Through  Government  Accord  Number  129- 
91,  which  was  made  official  on  March  1,  the 
President  of  Guatemala.  Jorge  Serrano, 
called  lipon  the  Guatemalan  private  section, 
labor  unions,  and  cooperatives,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  "Social  Pact"  program. 

The  legal  document  describes  the  Social 
Pact  as  a  method  to  "create  the  atmosphere 
of  understanding,  confidence  and  certainty 
which  the  country  demands".  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  achieve  economic  and 
social  stability,  in  order  to  insure  economic 
growth  within  a  "socially  just  and  free 
framework".  (G.A.  no.  129-91) 

The  government  has  invited  labor  groups, 
cooperatives,  and  the  private  sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study,  negotiation  and  for- 
malization of  the  Social  Pact. 

For  this  purpose,  a  Social  Pact  Commis- 
sion was  formed,  with  10  representatives 
from  both  the  labor  and  private  sectors,  4 
representatives  from  the  cooperative  sector, 
4  delegates  named  by  President  Serrano,  and 
the  Ministers  of  Labor,  Economy,  Finance, 
Agriculture,  Urban  and  Rural  Development, 
and  the  Government  Rationing  Deputy.  They 
will  serve  ad-honorem.  (OFlSE\f:  El  Grdftco, 
Mar.  4) 

A  formal  convocation  ceremony  was  held 
In  the  evening  of  March  1  in  the  National 
Palace.  Here,  the  Government  Accord  No. 
129-91  was  publicly  signed  by  President 
Serrano,  Vicepresident  Gustavo  E^pina,  and 
the  entire  cabinet.  Representatives  of  the 
various  social  groups  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pact  were  present.  (El  Grafico, 
2  Mar.) 

President  Serrano  and  Guatemalan  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Union  (URNG) 
leaders  met  in  Costa  Rica  * 

In  mid-March,  President  Serrano  and  other 
government  officials  met  with  Guatemalan 
National  Revolutionary  Union  (URNG)  lead- 
ers in  Costa  Rica  to  re-open  the  peace  nego- 
tiation process.  It  has  been  almost  a  year 
since  the  first  peace  reunion,  coordinated  by 
the  National  Reconciliation  Commission 
(CNR),  took  place  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

Prior  to  President  Serrano's  departure,  the 
government  issued  a  press  release  titled 
"Guatemalan  CJovemment  willing  to  talk 
with  URNG  to  achieve  Total  Peace".  The 
document  says  President  Serrano  is  commit- 
ted to  reaching  a  peace  agreement  with  the 
URNG  and  reaffirms  his  respect  for  the 
^agreements  signed  in  Oslo  last  year.  The 
communique  says  the  government  wants  to 
sign  the  deflnitive  peace  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  suggests  Oslo  as  a  suitable 
meeting  place. 
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Government  officials  said  that  commu- 
nication with  the  guerilla  has  been  constant 
since  President  Serrano  took  office,  using 
the  CNR  as  an  intermediary. 

On  March  18,  President  Serrano  was  met  at 
the  San  Jose  airport  by  Costa  Rica's  presi- 
dent, Rafael  Calderon.  After  President 
Calderon's  welcoming  speech.  President 
Serrano  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  be  in 
Costa  Rica  to  propose  that  the  URNG  sign  a 
final  peace  treaty.  He  said  he  would  analyze 
the  URNG's  proposals  and  form  a  govern- 
ment commission  to  seek  reasonable  solu- 
tions so  that  peace  can  be  achieved.  Accord- 
ing to  President  Serrano,  the  government  is 
well  intended  and  imposes  no  conditions. 

On  March  20,  President  Serrano  publicly 
unveiled  the  "Serrano  Peace  Plan".  The  plan 
commits  the  Guatemalan  authorities  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  guerrillas  within 
five  days  of  a  date  set  by  the  CNR  and  the 
URNG.  It  adds  that  peace  must  be  total,  un- 
conditional, socially  just,  and  respectful  of 
the  existing  legal  framework.  President 
Serrano  affirmed  that  the  Guatemalan 
Armed  Forces  supports  his  p>eace  plan. 

The  URNG's  spokesperson  in  Costa  Rica, 
Mr.  Hector  Nulla,  said  that  the  guerrilla  be- 
lieves it  will  be  impossible  to  sign  a  total 
peace  agreement  in  Oslo,  as  President 
Serrano  desires.  President  Serrano  does  not 
set  specific  dates  or  make  concrete  propos- 
als. Mr.  Nulla  told  reporters.  He  added  that 
the  URNG  has  not  abandoned  its  pre-agree- 
ment  conditions,  which  include  1)  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  country.  2)  an  end  to  repres- 
sion, and  3)  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  where  the  guerrillas 
are  to  participate  in  the  modification  of  the 
1985  Constitution. 

The  clandestine  URNG  press  agency, 
CERIGUA,  released  a  communique  which 
states  that  top  insurgency  leaders" believe 
the  Serrano  Peace  Plan  is  unilateral  and  pre- 
mature. The  URNG  is  still  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  a  negotiation  process  coordinated  by 
the  National  Reconciliation  Commission, 
but  will  not  give  up  arms.  (Prensa  Libre.  Mar. 
17  &  19;  Siglo  Veintiuno.  Mar.  20,  21) 
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The  New  President  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Economic  Integration  Bank  (BCIE) 
Visits  Guatemala 

The  new  Executive  President  of  the 
Central  American  Economic  Integration 
Bank  (BCIE  for  its  Spanish  acronym).  Mr. 
Federico  Alvares,  visited  Guatemala  in  mid- 
March.  This  visit  was  part  of  a  tour  through 
Central  America,  which  aims  at  motivating 
the  administrators  of  BClE's  branches  in 
each  country  and  assisting  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  local  offices. 

Mr.  Alvares  told  Guatemalan  reporters 
that  his  main  objective,  as  president  of 
BCIE.  is  to  restructure  the  bank's  adminis- 
tration to  make  it  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Alvares  took  office  on  March  1.  He  is  a 
native  of  Costa  Rica.  His  vice  president  is 
Mr.  Jose  M.  Gaitan.  and  the  new  BCIE  direc- 
tor in  Guatemala  is  Mr.  Alexey  De 
Synegoub. 

The  Central  American  Economic  Integra- 
tion Bank  is  oriented  toward  reactivating 
the  Central  American  regional  unity  system. 
It  is  financed  through  contributions  by  mem- 
ber countries,  including  extra-regional  mem- 
bers such  as  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  bank  also  receives  help  from  inter- 
national organisms  like  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  According 
to  Mr.  Alvares,  BCIE  has  maintained  a  good 
reputation  internationally  because  It  honors 


European  Tourism  to  Guatemala  Is 
Promoted 

A  delegation  formed  by  representatives  of 
public  and  private  organizations  and  headed 
by  the  director  of  the  Guatemalan  Tourism 
Institute  (INGUAT),  Mr.  Alfonso  Reimers. 
recently  travelled  to  Europe  to  promote 
Guatemala  as  a  tourist  destination  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

From  February  20  to  24.  the  Guatemalan 
delegation  set  up  a  stand  at  the  tourism  fair 
In  Milan,' Italy.  Here,  travel  packages  were 
sold  to  Italian  tourist  agents  and  whole- 
salers. In  addition.  Mr.  Reimers  met  with 
leading  travel  agencies  to  offer  the  support 
of  Guatemalan  authorities  in  the  execution 
of  official  paperwork.  In  March,  the  group 
successfully  participated  in  Berlin's  25th 
"International  Tourism  Exchange." 

For  the  first  time.  European  tourism  oper- 
ators were  furnished  with  a  handbook  to  help 
them  organize  and  sell  trips  to  this  country. 
This  book  includes  vital  data  on  the  main 
tourist  sites,  tariffs.  Che  climate,  sports 
areas,  recreational  activities,  and  anthropo- 
logical resources. 

The  Guatemalan  delegation  informed  its 
European  audience  that,  within  an  area  of 
42.042  square  miles,  visitors  can  find  lakes, 
mountains,  beaches,  age-old  runs,  colonial 
architecture,  a  varied  indigenous  culture  and 
modern  travel  facilities.  (Prensa  Libre,  Mar.  3 
&  13) 

Tourism  Fair  To  Be  Held  in  Guatemala 

The  Guatemalan  Chamber  of  Tourism 
(CAMTUR)  and  the  Guatemalan  Tourism  In- 
stitute (INGUAT)  are  planning  a  tourism 
fair,  called  "Kaal  Kabll",  which  will  take 
place  form  September  1  to  7,  1991,  In  Guate- 
mala City. 

The  objective  of  Kaal  Kabil  is  to  promote 
tourism  to  Guatemala  among  important 
tourism  wholesalers.  The  organizers  expect 
150  major  wholesalers  to  come  to  the  fair, 
where  they  will  purchase  tourism  packages 
which  can  then  be  resold  to  travel  agencies 
in  their  respective  countries. 

The  packages  Include  visits  to  popular 
tourist  sites  such  as  the  Maya  city  of  Tikal, 
colonial  Antigua,  Lake  Atitlan, 

Chichlcastenango,  and  Izabal. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  CAMTUR  orga- 
nizes such  a  fair,  but  this  year  the  INGUAT 
has  pledged  to  help  in  any  way  possible  be- 
cause these  activities  significantly  stimulate 
tourism  to  Guatemala. 

INGUAT  authorities  said  that  500,000  visi- 
tors came  to  this  country  during  1990,  gener- 
ating a  foreign  currency  income  of  U.S.  $182 
million. 

The  Tourism  Institute  expects  the  number 
of  tourists  travelling  to  Guatemala  to  double 
by  the  year  2000.  (Siglo  Veintiuno.  Feb.  22) 

Guatemalan  Airlines  Will  Fly  to  Europe 
and  Canada  Via  the  United  States 

The  Guatemalan  and  U.S.  governments  re- 
cently signed  an  ageement  treaty  which  au- 
thorizes Guatemalan  airlines  to  expand  their 
flights  to  the  United  States.  Guatemalan 
planes  can  now  fly  directly  to  Dallas,  At- 
lanta, Chicago  and  New  York,  in  addition  to 
previous  destinations  such  as  Miami.  Los 
Angeles.  New  Orleans  and  Houston. 

Moreover.  Guatemalan  aircraft  will  fly  to 
Canada  and  Europe  through  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr.  Alvaro  Heredia. 
Minister  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works.  Guatemala  is  the  only  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  authorized  to  do  this. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

International  Organization  Promotes 
Investment  in  Guatemala 

On  February  20.  the  Project  Preparation 
Union  for  the  Caribbean  (PPUC)  and  the 
Guatemalan  Enterprise  Chamber  (CAEM) 
signed  an  agreement  to  promote  private  in- 
vestment in  Guatemala.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty.  CAEM's  investors  Service  Center 
will  identify  private  sector  projects  requir- 
ing PPUC  financing  and  councillng.  Thus, 
the  Enterprise  Chamber  will  serve  as  an 
intermediary  between  local  entrepreneurs 
and  the  PPUC,  providing  them  with  all  the 
necessary  information  and  coordinating  re- 
unions. 

The  agreement  document  was  sigrned  by 
the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Finance,  Ms. 
Haquel  Zelaya;  the  PPUC  General  Manager, 
Mr.  Damian  von  Stauffenberg;  and  CAEM's 
president,  Mr.  Jose  Orive. 

At  present,  the  PPUC  is  studying  the  via- 
bility of  varioiis  investment  projects  in  Gua- 
temala, including  a  hotel  with  104  suites,  a 
meat  processing  plant,  and  a  wood  process- 
ing plant  for  export  production. 

PPUC  was  founded  in  1981  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations'  Development 
Program  (UNDP).  It  is  managed  by  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  is  affili- 
ated to  the  World  Bank.  The  PPUC  is  funded 
by  various  international  organisms  and  the 
central  banks  of  Canada,  the  United  States, 
the  Netherlands.  Japan.  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

PPUC  operates  in  27  countries  throughout 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  Since 
1981.  it  has  drafted  98  proposals  for  invest- 
ment in  finance,  agriculture,  tourism,  and 
industrial  projects.  It  has  obtained  funds  for 
57  of  these  ventures,  which  generated  over 
6,600  jobs.  The  services  provided  by  this  orga- 
nization include  consulting,  project  evalua- 
tion, financing,  and  technical  advice. 
(OFISEM) 

U.S.  Aid  Funds  a  Rural  Electrification 
project 

In  early  March,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  donated  Guate- 
mala U.S.  $2  million  for  a  rural  electrifica- 
tion project.  In  turn,  the  Guatemalan  gov- 
ernment will  invest  $3.3  million  in  this  ven- 
ture. The  plan  is  to  install  a  187.5  mile  dis- 
tribution network,  which  will  bring  elec- 
tricity to  400  rural  communities. 

The  official  donation  documents  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Terence  Brown.  Director  of 
AID:  the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Finance, 
Ms.  Raquel  Zelaya,  the  Minister  of  Energy  & 
Mines,  Mr.  Leonel  Hurtarte;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state-owned  electric  company 
(INDE),  Mr.  Renato  Fernandez.  (Siglo 
Veintiuno,  Mar.  9) 

Commercial  Missions  From  Houston  and 
Austria  Guatemala 

The  Guatemalan  Chamber  of  Commerce  or- 
ganized two  commercial  missions  to  Guate- 
mala,, one  from  Houston  and  one  from  Aus- 
tria, to  improve  trade  relations  with  Other 
countries.  The  Houston  mission  arrived  in 
Guatemala  City  on  March  12  and  met  with 
Guatemalans  who  wish  to  1)  invest  in  the 
United  States,  2)  learn  about  commercial 
banks  in  the  U.S.,  or  3)  exiwrt  nontraditional 
products  to  that  country. 

The  14  members  of  the  delegation  fl"om 
Houston  represented  firms  specializing  in 
beauty  products,  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, public  relations  cargo  and  mer- 
chandising, and  patienUoutpatient  treat- 
ment. 

The  Austrian  mission's  objective  is  to  in- 
crease trade  between  that  European  nation 
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and  Guatemala.  The  mission  members  rep- 
resent eight  firms  involved  in  a  wide  variety 
of  economic  activities:  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, veterinary  sciences,  agroindustry,  re- 
frigeration, welding  machinery,  metallur- 
gical industry,  and  environmental  manage- 
ment. These  business  people  hope  to  find 
Guatemalans  interested  in  representing  tlieir 
firms  and  importing  their  products  to  this 
country.  (OFISEM) 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BRIG.  GEN.  CELES 
KING,  III 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

of  California 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Brig.  Gen.  Celes  King,  III  for  his  service 
which  earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  and  superiors  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Military  Reserve.  During  the  period 
between  January  8,  1990  to  January  8,  1991, 
Brig.  Gen.  Celes  King,  III  distinguished  himself 
as  special  assistant  to  the  commander,  Cali- 
fornia State  Military  Resen/e. 

If  not  for  his  aggressive  efforts,  the  State 
Military  Reserve  might  have  been  eliminated 
due  to  threatening  budget  cuts.  He  developed 
a  public  awareness  program  that  helped  per- 
suade citizens,  key  legislators  and  other  elect- 
ed officials  of  the  important  role  of  the  State 
Military  Reserve  and  its  many  public  service 
accomplishments. 

General  King  was  recently  saluted  for  his 
outstanding  achievement  by  receiving  a  com- 
mendation medal  as  special  assistant  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Ronald  H.  Markarian  who  is  commander 
of  the  California  State  Military  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  men  like  Brig.  Gen.  Celes 
King,  III  that  help  support  our  countries  needs 
by  his  servrce  and  dedication. 


BAHA'I  COMMUNITY 
EMANCIPATION  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce,  along  with  12  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  GovemrDent  of  Iran  to  grant 
the  Baha'i  community  those  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  regards 
Iran's  human  rights  practices  as  a  significant 
element  in  the  development  of  its  relations 
with  Iran,  and  to  cooperate  with  other  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Baha'is  and  other  minori- 
ties in  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  Iranian  regime  is  sensitive  to  international 
criticism,  and  that  resolutions  such  as  this 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Now,  as  Iran  seeks  to 
rebuild  its  ties  to  the  West,  we  must  make 
clear  Congress'  continuing  concern  for  Iran's 
human  rights  practices,  particularly  its  treat- 
ment of  Baha'is  and  other  religious  minorities. 
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Since  1 982,  Congress  has  adopted  four  res- 
olutions calling  on  the  Iranian  Government  to 
cease  repressive  actions  against  the  Baha'is, 
Iran's  largest  religious  minority.  These  resolu- 
tions have  won  broad  bipartisan  support.  The 
1990  Baha'i  resolution,  for  example,  was 
adopted  by  a  404-to-O  vote. 

While  acknowledging  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  situation  of  individual  Baha'is, 
this  resolution  emphasizes  that  the  Baha'i 
community  continues  to  be  denied  legal  rec- 
ognition and  the  basic  rights  to  elect  its  lead- 
ers, educate  its  youth,  and  carry  on  the  nor- 
mal activities  of  a  law-abiding  religious  com- 
munity. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  resolution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOSEPH  MARAZm 


SALUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  [NARFE]  AND  TO 
THE  MARYLAND  FEDERATION  OF 
CHAPTERS  [NARFE] 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees  [NARFE] 
for  their  70  years  of  continuous  service  to 
Federal  retirees  and  to  recognize  the  Mary- 
land Federation  of  Chapters  of  NARFE  on  the 
occasion  of  their  30th  State  convention. 

Though  NARFE  has  been  known  by  other 
rwmes  in  the  past,  the  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Empfoyees,  the  National  Association 
of  Retired  Civilian  Employees  and  then — to 
coincide  with  the  organization's  50th  anniver- 
sary— the  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees,  it  has  always  taken  the  lead 
in  preserving,  enhancing,  and  fighting  for  ben- 
efits for  Federal  annuitants,  potential  annu- 
itants, and  their  families. 

Income  security  was  the  prime  reason  for 
the  formation  of  the  organization  70  years 
ago.  However,  NARFE  has  been  a  leader  in 
other  significant  issues,  such  as  health  care 
for  Federal  employees  and  retirees.  NARFE 
was  in  the  forefront  in  the  successful  effort  to 
repeal  the  catastrophic  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Maryland  Federation  of  Chap- 
ters [NARFE].  The  federation,  which  is  com- 
prised of  35  chapters,  will  be  hokJing  its  30th 
State  convention  ft^om  May  27  through  May 
30.  I  want  to  particularly  recognize  Martin 
Wish  from  the  Eighth  District  of  Maryland  who 
is  serving  as  the  president  of  the  Maryland 
Federation.  Marty  has  performed  a  yeoman's 
task  of  keep«ng  me  infomned  about  NARFE's 
legislative  priorities  and  concerns.  He  is  living 
proof  that  Federal  employees  are  talented  and 
dedk:ated  during  their  tenure  as  civil  servants 
and  they  continue  to  be  so  after  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  NARFE  and  the 
Maryland  Federation  of  Chapters  on  their  suc- 
cesses and  wish  them  the  very  best  in  their 
future  endeavors. 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSpy 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  customary  for 
this  body  to  recognize  the  passing  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  and  to  express  our 
condolences  to  his  family. 

Former  U.S.  Representative  Joseph 
Maraziti,  who  served  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  93d  Congress,  passed  away  yester- 
day at  the  age  of  78. 

Joseph  James  Maraziti  was  born  in  Boon- 
ton,  NJ,  and  became  a  lifelong  participant  in 
the  political  process.  ,■ 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1938,  and  im- 
mediately t)ecame  involved  in  government 
service,  as  legislative  secretary  for  the  State 
senate  and  assembly,  Boonton  municipal  court 
judge  and  first  assistant  prosecutor,  Morris 
County. 

Joseph  Maraziti  served  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  from  1958  to  1967.  and 
as  a  memtier  of  the  State  senate  from  1968 
to  1972.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  Re- 
publk^an  politk:s. 

As  a  freshman  Memtjer  of  Congress  in 
1973,  Joseph  Marazeti  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Judk;iary  Committee,  which  was  as- 
signed the  fateful  task  of  hearing  testimony 
into  what  had  by  then  b)ecome  known  as  Wa- 
tergate— an  assignment  that  was  to  alter  the 
career  of  many  individuals,  including  Joseph 
Maraziti. 

Even  after  he  left  Congress  in  January 
1975,  Joseph  Maraziti  continued  to  be  in- 
volved in  politics. 

He  also  stayed  active  within  the  legal  pro- 
fession until  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  Maraziti  was  an  able 
legislator,  who  served  the  people  of  his  district 
well.  His  primary  emphasis  was  constituent 
services,  which  he  performed  with  distinction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  express- 
ing our  condolences  to  his  wife,  Eileen,  and  to 
his  sons  and  daughters,  Joseph,  Charies, 
Mary  Ellen,  Margaret,  Maria,  Catherine,  and 
Eileen. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all. 


SAINT  XAVIER  HIGH  SCHOOL'S 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,1991 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  cor>gratulate  the  volun- 
teers of  the  Saint  Xavier  High  School's  Com- 
munity Action  Program  on  being  selected  as 
the  452d  "Daily  Point  of  Light." 

Saint  Xavier's  Community  Action  Program 
offers  students  four  ways  of  serving  their  com- 
munity: an  after  school  volunteer  program,  a 
Big  Buddy  Program,  a  Big  Brother  Program, 
and  a  community  service  class.  Over  40  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  voluntarily  participate 
in  the  school's  community  action  programs. 
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Each  student  does  community  work  that  he 
is  interested  in  performing.  After  school,  stu- 
dents can  give  their  time  to  hospitals,  young 
students  who  need  tutoring,  children  at  day 
care  centers,  the  rehabilitation  of  homes  for 
low-income  families,  or  to  assist  the  staff  at  or- 
phanages. The  school's  Big  Buddy  Program 
nnatches  students  with  boys  from  the  local 
Boys  Club.  This  program  meets  every  other 
Saturday  and  the  boys  participate  in  rec- 
reational activities  with  their  buddy  partner 
from  Saint  Xavier  School.  The  school's  Big 
Brother  Program  is  similar  to  the  Buddy  Pro- 
gram in  that  the  students  meet  underprivileged 
children  but  the  children  for  the  Big  Brother 
Program  are  found  through  the  local  school 
systems  or  social  service  agency.  The  children 
participate  in  scheduled  activities  in  this  pro- 
gram as  well. 

The  volunteers  at  Saint  Xavier  should  be 
considered  role  models  for  the  youth  of  tomor- 
row. They  have  gained  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  local  social  service  programs  and 
the  community.  I  wouW  like  to  repeat  boVr\  my 
appreciation  and  my  admiration  for  thieir  ac- 
complishments. I  am  hopeful  that  other  stu- 
dents will  emulate  their  sense  of  pride  and 
dedication  to  the  community. 


THE  PASSING  OF  COL.  GEORGE  A. 
CUSTER  III 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
inform  you  that  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Mon- 
roe, Ml.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  III.  passed 
away  this  past  weekend.  A  veteran  of  Worid 
War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Colonel  Custer 
made  many  honorable  contributions  to  our 
community  and  his  presence  will  be  sadly 
missed. 

During  his  illustrious  career  in  the  Army, 
Colonel  Custer  received  such  prestigious 
decorations  as  the  Silver  Star,  the  Distirv 
guished  Flying  Cross  and  eight  air  medals.  As 
a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Colonel  Cus- 
ter never  failed  to  defend  the  interests  of  his 
country. 

Recently.  Colonel  Custer  had  shouldered 
the  task  of  preserving  his  family  name.  Known 
throughout  the  region  for  his  charitatile  works 
and  interest  in  Monroe's  history.  Colonel  Cus- 
ter believed  deeply  in  the  honor  of  his  name 
and  had  returned  home  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  his  ancestor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  convey  nny 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  survivors,  including 
his  wife,  Margaret.  Truly.  Colonel  Custer  was 
an  honorable  man  wtio  will  be  affectionately 
remembered. 
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AGREEMEUT: 
TRACK?" 


AN^RICAN    FREE    TRADE 
TOO        FAST        A 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

a  F  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueslay.  May  21.  1991 
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Reyes  Lujan,  Mexico's  Subsecretary  for  En- 
vironment in  the  Secretariat  of  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Ecology  (SEDUE)  has  said,  "We 
believe  that  we  are  having  more  and  more 
important  problems  in  phe  border  area  due  to 
the  growing  of  the  maquiladora  industries 
and  some  other  industries." 

The  interior  of  Mexico  is  also  likely  to  ex- 
perience much  greater  pollution  if  the  $25 
billion  or  so  in  additional  investment  that  Is 
anticipated  from  a  free  trade  agreement  is 
not  linked  directly  to  the  country's  ability 
to  manage  the  additional  burden  on  its  infra- 
structure. 

For  the  United  States,  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment that  does  not  allow  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  higher  environmental  standards 
could  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  everything 
from  meat  inspection  to  reforestation  to 
clean  air  standards.  Without  such  assur- 
ances, U.S.  standards  could  be  challenged  as 
trade  barriers.  This  would  create  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  lower  its  standards  in 
the  challenged  areas.  A  dispute  resolution 
mechanism  that  insures  proponents  of  strong 
environmental  standards  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  U.S.  standards  are  envi- 
ronmental measures  and  not  trade  restric- 
tive measures  is  essential  to  safeguard  U.S. 
standards. 

A  free  trade  agreement  that  does  not  ad- 
dress the  environment  will  bring  a  very  high 
price  for  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mexico's  environmental  situation  is  al- 
ready very  serious.  Mexico  City  is  one  of  the 
most  polluted  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
world  and  by  the  government's  own  esti- 
mates, more  than  one  million  hectares  of 
forests,  and  land  that  supports  crops  and 
livestock  will  be  irretrievably  lost  over  the 
next  seven  to  ten  years. 

Even  worse  are  the  Maquiladoras  on  the 
U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  Maquiladora  zone 
was,  created  in  1964  to  permit  plants  on  the 
U.S.  border  to  bring  foreign  inputs  into  Mex- 
ico duty-free  for  assembly  into  products  to 
be  shipped  back  into  the  United  States. 
When  entering  the  United  States,  the  prod- 
ucts are  only  assessed  a  tariff  on  the  value- 
added  portion.  Since  1964,  1,800  plants  have 
been  set  up  employing  half  a  million  Mexi- 
can workers.  This  rapid  and  concentrated 
growth  on  the  border  has  created  a  night- 
mare of  crowding  and  pollution.  The  Council 
on  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  calls  the  border  region  "a 
virtual  cesspool"  of  pollution  and  disease. 
Consider  the  following: 

a  regional  groundwater  aquifer  in  San 
Elizario  is  so  contaminated  that  35  percent 
of  the  children  have  contracted  Hepatitis-A 
by  age  eight  and  90  percent  of  the  adults 
have  contracted  the  disease  by  age  35: 

high  levels  of  cadmium,  chromium,  ar- 
senic, and  other  chemical  industrial  by-prod- 
ucts from  nearby  Maquiladora  manufactur- 
ers have  been  found  in  the  groundwater  at 
Nogales,  Arizona; 

the  New  River  which  flows  from  Mexico 
into  California  is  so  contaminated  with 
human  and  industrial  waste  that  the  State's 
regional  water  quality  control  board  de- 
clared it  a  health  hazard:  and 

air  pollution  from  factories  near  Monterey, 
Mexico,  have  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
that  they  have  affected  the  air  in  the  Big 
Bend  and  Guadaloupe  U.S.  National  Parks 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

Absolutely  free  trade  and  unregulated  for- 
eign investment  will  only  worsen  the  situa- 
tion in  the  southern  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico if  left  unaddressed  in  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Environmental  measures  need  to  be  taken 
immediately.     An     environmental     impact 
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statement  (EIS)  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
needs  to  be  conducted  before  negotiations  on 
a  free  trade  agreement  commence.  NEPA, 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1969,  requires  that 
"all  major  federal  actions"  which  "signifi- 
cantly affect  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment" include  a  thorough  environmental  as- 
sessment. Negotiations  on  a  trade  atreement 
to  reduce  all  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  on 
all  products  traded  between  the  three  North 
American  countries  certainly  constitutes  a 
"major  federal  action." 

To  date,  no  Administration  official  has  de- 
nied that  an  EIS  is  legally  mandated.  Rath- 
er, the  President,  under  pressure  from  envi- 
ronmental groups,  has  directed  that  an 
interagency  "environmental  review"  of  is- 
sues related  to  the  NAFTA  be  conducted  in  a 
"timely  fashion."  An  EIS,  however,  is  more 
comprehensive  than  just  a  review  of  environ- 
mental issues.  An  EIS  would  be  expected  to 
include,  at  minimum: 

What  the  short-term  impact  of  specific 
trade  actions  will  be  on  the  environment. 
For  example,  an  EIS  should  estimate  how 
much  additional  air  pollution  will  be  created 
by  increased  trucking  of  goods  across  the 
border. 

What  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  will  there  be  in  a  free 
trade  scenario.  An  EIS  can,  for  example,  give 
an  assessment  of  what  non-renewable  re- 
sources like  oil  or  natural  gas  will  be  ex- 
pended in  a  NAFTA. 

What  less  environmentally  damaging  al- 
ternatives to  various  options  for  trade  liber- 
alization exist. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  a  free  trade  accord  on  the 
U.S.,  at  least,  is  needed  before  negotiations 
start.  The  trade  negotiations  must  have  the 
information  provided  by  an  EIS  in  hand  if 
they  are  to  make  informed  and  environ- 
mentally sound  choices  on  trade  policy  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

Within  the  context  of  the  free  trade  talks 
themselves,  several  issues  are  important  to 
safeguarding  our  environment.  First,  any  ef- 
fort to  harmonize  environmental  regulations 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an 
upward  pressure  on  implementing  regula- 
tions. A  model  to  be  avoided  is  the  proposal 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Uruguay  Round 
of  the  GATT  talks  to  harmonize  food  safety 
standards  along  the  lines  of  the  Codex 
AUmentarius.  The  Codex  guidelines  are  sub- 
stantially weaker  than  U.S.  law,  and  if 
adopted  in  the  GATT  would  permit  the  chal- 
lenge of  U.S.  environmental  laws  on  the 
grounds  that  they  constitute  an  "unfair 
trade  practice."  Adoption  of  Codex-like  har- 
monization rules  will  allow  (and  could  re- 
quire) the  United  States  to  relax  standards 
and  could  well  restrict  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  advocacy  groups  to  press 
for  new  standards. 

We  have  seen  how  environmental  standards 
can  be  threa*.,ened  by  free  trade  agreements 
in  the  U.S.-Canada  FTA.  Already,  Canada 
has  challenged  the  EPA's  asbestos  regula- 
tions under  provisions  of  the  FTA.  Canada 
alleges  that  EPA's  regulations  that  institute 
a  phase-out  on  the  production,  import,  and 
use  of  asbestos  are  an  unfair  barrier  to  trade. 

The  U.S.  has  also  used  the  U.S.-Canada 
FTA  to  challenge  Canada's  environmental 
practices.  The  non-ferrous  metals  industries 
have  charged  that  Canada's  program  of  loans 
and  investment  credits  to  help  its  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  smelters  to  put  in  pollution  con- 
trol devices  such  as  smokestack  scrubbers  in 
order  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  that 
lead  to  acid  rain  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
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The  U.S.  industries  accuse  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment of  unfairly  aiding  the  competitive- 
ness of  its  smelters  by  helping  them  to  re- 
duce their  emissions. 

In  addition  to  protecting  U.S.  gains  in  en- 
vironmental protection,  upward  harmoni- 
zation of  environmental  rules,  by  which  a 
nation  is  required  to  adhere  to  minimum 
trinational  standards  but  is  allowed  to  adopt 
or  keep  higher  standards,  would  have  a  sig- 
nificantly positive  effect  on  Mexicans  as 
well.  It  would  coiupeJ  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  gradually  adopt  higher  environ- 
mental standards  and  stricter  enforcement. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  FTA  for 
additional  funding  for  environmental  protec- 
tion in  Mexico.  Specifically,  monies  must  be 
made  available  for  the  institutional 
strengthening  and  monitoring  activities  of 
Mexico's  counterpart  to  EPA,  SEIDUE. 
SEDUE  currently  has  an  annual  budget  of 
only  $3.1  million  and  fields  only  140  Inspec- 
tors nationwide.  According  to  the  Texas  Cen- 
ter for  Policy  Studies,  "Overall.  SEDUE  has 
only  about  300  vigilance  and  protection  per- 
sonnel for  all  environmental  issues  in  Mex- 
ico." In  the  area  of  the  protection  of  threat- 
ened or  endangered  species.  SEDUE  has  only 
4  or  5  employees  for  each  state  in  Mexico. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  ways  fund- 
ing could  be  arrived  at.  A  user  fee  could  be 
levied  on  companies  operating  in  Mexico  to 
pay  for  the  increased  strain  they  put  on  the 
environment.  Penalties  could  be  assigned  to 
companies  that  do  not  meet  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  FTA  for  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal or  emissions  standards  on  the  principle 
that  the  "polluter  pays."  Or,  debt-for-nature 
swaps  could  be  used  to  apply  interest  pay- 
ments that  the  Mexican  government  would 
ordinarily  pay  on  official  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  to  much  needed  infrastructure 
improvements,  environmental  clean-up,  or 
greater  enforcement.  SEDUE  itself  is  consid- 
ering assessing  user  fees  on  foreign  indus- 
tries operating  in  Mexico  to  help  finance  reg- 
ulatory efforts.  User  fees  of  this  nature  are 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCain  of  Arizona  has  proposed  a 
$10  million  contingency  fund  to  address  envi- 
ronmental problems  generated  by  an  FTA. 
Under  Senator  McCain's  proposal,  the  fund 
would  be  reimbursed  by  companies  that  are 
shown  to  be  responsible  for  the  environ- 
mental damage. 

To  say.  as  President  Bush  has.  that  "only 
through  economic  growth  will  Mexico  obtain 
the  resources  necessary  to  address  its  tre- 
mendous environmental  needs"  is  to  ignore 
the  lessons  of  many  years  of  environmental 
battles.  Expenditures  on  environmental  pro- 
tection are  not  a  priority  for  governments, 
particularly  governments  such  as  Mexico 
which  must  meet  tremendous  human  needs 
every  day.  Increased  national  prosperity 
does  not  automatically  translate  to  a  pro- 
portional commitment  to  safeguarding  natu- 
ral resources.  Indeed,  environmental  protec- 
tion is  very  often  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
economic  development. 

Rather  than  blindly  rely  on  economic 
growth  to  solve  Mexico's  environmental  cri- 
sis, the  negotiators  of  the  FTA  should  Incor- 
porate specific  funding  mechanisms  into  the 
agreement  and  specify  means  by  which  those 
funds  will  be  directed  to  the  protection  of 
the  environment. 

Third,  an  enforcement  mechanism  must  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  text  of  a  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement.  Ideally,  these 
enforcement  mechanisms  would  be  directly 
linked  to  the  trade  benefits  accruing  from 
noncompliance  with  environmental  stand- 
ards.   For    example,    countervailing    duties 
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could  be  levied  on  polluters  on  the  grounds 
that  noncompliance  amounts  to  an  unfair 
trade  subsidy  to  the  polluter.  Tariff-free 
treatment  under  the  FTA  could  be  revoked 
for  the  products  of  a  polluting  industry.  Or, 
citizens  or  public  Interest  groups  of  either 
country  who  are  injured  or  who  suffer  prop- 
erty damage  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of 
a  U.S.  owned  firm  could  be  allowed  to  sue 
corporations  for  damages  under  U.S.  law. 

A  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
must  also  provide  for  very  specific  protec- 
tions of  existing  environmental  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  the  United  States.  State  and 
local  governments  must  be  allowed  to  have 
higher  environmental  standards  than  pro- 
vided for  in  the  free  trade  agreement  without 
risking  attack  on  them  as  an  unfair  trade 
practice.  This  is  already  permitted  in  the 
United  States  where,  for  example.  California 
has  higher  emission  control  standards  than 
those  established  by  the  federal  EPA.  Michi- 
gan or  Illinois  car  manufacturers  must  meet 
California  standards  in  order  to  sell  cars  in 
California.  Mexico's  own  1988  environmental 
law  embodies  a  very  similar  principle  and 
permits  state  and  local  governments  to  de- 
velop their  own  standards  In  some  areas. 

Measures  to  assure  that  these  differing 
standards  are  implemented  for  environ- 
mental as  opposed  to  protectionist  reasons 
can  be  established.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
through  legislative  history  that  the  ban  on 
Imports  of  tropical  woods,  for  example,  is 
truly  an  environmental  measure  and  not  one 
intended  to  specifically  ban  certain  Mexican 
exports. 

Protection  of  higher  local  standards  can 
also  be  safeguarded  from  charges  that  they 
are  really  unfair  trade  practices  if  these 
standards  are  found  to  be  imposed  on  all  U.S. 
domestic  producers  as  well  as  Mexican  or  Ca- 
nadian producers.  ♦ 

A  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
should  also  permit  legitimate  conservation 
measures,  even  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
benefit  a  domestic  industry.  This  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  now  since  challenges  under 
the  provisions  of  the  GAIT  have  been  made 
by  countries  in  recent  years.  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, claims  that  the  U.S.  ban  on  the  im- 
port of  tuna  caught  with  nets  that  also  catch 
dolphins  that  was  instituted  pursuant  to  the 
Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act  is  an  unfair 
trading  practice  designed  to  protect  the  U.S. 
tuna  Industry. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  has  charged  Canada 
with  an  unfair  development  subsidy  In  con- 
nection with  British  Columbia's  provincially 
funded  tree  planting  program  on  public 
lands.  Reforestation  or  stipends  to  farmers 
using  rotational  crop  planting  for  resource 
conservation  management  should  be  per- 
mitted under  a  free  trade  agreement  and 
considered  exempt  from  challenge  as  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers. 

In  sum,  there  is  much  that  can  and  should 
be  done  to  protect  the  environment  in  a  free 
trade  agreement.  Environmental  protection 
is  a  legitimate  concern  of  governments  and 
should  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  search  for  free 
trade. 


PUERTO  RICO  LANGUAGE  LAW  IS 
CRITICIZED 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.    FUSTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise   again 
today  in  response  to  some  unfortunate  and 
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harsh  remarks  made  on  the  floor  yesterday  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SCHUL2E]  who  again  criticized  the  new  lan- 
guage law  in  Puerto  Rico  by  linking  it  to  sec- 
tion 936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  That 
section  of  the  Tax  Code  has  over  the  years 
provided  the  major  impetus  for  Puerto  Rico's 
rapid  economic  development. 

But  the  new  language  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  the  exist- 
ing realities  in  which  Spanish  is  the  vernacular 
of  Puerto  Rico.  As  I  explained  to  my  col- 
leagues here  at  some  lerigth  on  April  9,  the 
new  law  signed  into  effect  by  Gov.  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon  on  April  5  has  been  incon'ectly 
portrayed  by  some  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
national  press  as  a  potentially  divisive  one  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  But 
this  new  law  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  not  an  exclusionary 
law,  nor  does  it  purport  to  adopt  impositions 
and  restrictions  similar  to  those  favored  by 
groups  supporting  "English  Only"  legislation  in 
the  United  States.  We  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
made  this  point  clear  many  times. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  to  say,  as  he  dkj  yesterday,  that 
"While  Puerto  Rico  gladly  accepts  all  kinds  of 
subsidies  from  the  U.S.  Government,  it  harshly 
criticizes  American  culture,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage" is  itself  gratuitously  harsh.  My  col- 
league followed  that  broadside  by  asserting: 

Given  such  demeaning  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican ways,  should  the  United  States  continue 
to  subsidize  Puerto  Rico?  For  example,  sec- 
tion 936  of  the  Tax  Code  may  provide  jobs 
and  growth  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  it  also  costs 
American  taxpayers  about  $2  billion  a  year. 
If  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  and  Puerto  Rico  do 
not  want  any  part  of  American  culture  and 
language,  then  they  certainly  do  not  want 
any  part  of  American  handouts! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  at  such  a  gross- 
ly distorted  picture  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  3.6 
million  United  States  citizens  who  live  there, 
not  to  nrontion  the  15,000  valiant  men  and 
women  of  the  military  from  Puerto  Rico  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Surely,  I  woukj  not 
make  similar  denigrating  comments  about  the 
the  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  from  across  the  land  woukJ  rise 
up  in  unison  were  such  a  gratuitous  attack 
made. 

That  aside,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  orx;e  again  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues,  as  I  dkj  on  April  10, 
1991,  that  section  936  is  not  only  working  well 
in  Puerto  Rkx)  but  also  throughout  the  Carit)- 
Ijean  Basin,  with  the  use  of  936  funds.  My  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze]  has 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  phase  out  sec- 
tion 936.  But  the  record  clearty  shows  that  rt 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  for  section  936  to  continue. 
I  went  to  great  lengths  on  April  10  to  explain 
why  this  is  so.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
936,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Federal  assist- 
ance received  by  Puerto  Rico,  represents  not 
so  much  the  easy  lat>el  of  handouts  as  it  rep- 
resents efforts  that  also  serve  vital  United 
States  interests. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  exhort  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  record  anew  about  section 
936.  And  I  urge  them  to  keep  Puerto  Rico's 
new  language  law  in  perspective.  Your  fellow 
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a  half  century.  I  am  certain  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  brought  me  far  more  than  I 
was  ever  able  to  bring  to  It. 

I  think  back  to  Easter  Sunday  in  1939.  52 
years  ago,  when  Olie  and  I  went  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  to  hear  Marian  Anderson  sing 
after  she  had  been  barred  from  Constitution 
Hall  by  DAR  racism.  Only  last  week  we  had 
the  chance  to  recall  that  1939  event  with 
Miss  Anderson  herself.  What  a  privilege  it 
was  to  talk  to  that  beautiful  unembittered 
spirit. 

Again  I  think  back  50  years  to  June  1941 
when  as  a  young  New  Dealer  I  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the 
Excutive  Order  A.  Philip  Randolph  extracted 
from  President  Roosevelt  barring  employ- 
ment discrimination  in  the  emerging  war 
production  plants.  After  the  war  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  Mr.  Randolph's  law- 
yer. It's  now  1950  and  together  we  integrated 
railway  labor  by  forcing  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives  Association  to  accept  the  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters  as  members.  We  won  that 
battle  late  one  evening. 

Standing  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  14t.h 
and  K  Street  a  few  minutes  later.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Randolph.  I  don't  know  about  you.  but 
I  sure  need  a  celebratory  drink."  "Where 
shall  we  go.  Mr.  Raw?"  (he  never  could  pro- 
nounce my  name).  I  said  we  could  go  to  the 
railroad  station  courtesy  of  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  or  to  my  home  where 
my  wife  would  be  honored  by  your  presence. 
He  looked  at  me  through  sad  eyes  and  said. 
"Mr.  Raw,  we  have  just  had  a  symbolic 
drink,  I  bid  you  goodnight."  With  that  he 
vanished  into  the  night,  the  most  dignified 
and  sensitive  man  I  have  ever  known. 

Still  again  I  think  back  40  years  to  the 
early  days  of  the  coalition  we  celebrate  to- 
night, the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  with  its  great  leaders  Roy  Wilkins 
ani  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  predecessors  of 
our  worthy  leader  today.  Ben  Hooks.  Yester- 
day. Olie  and  I  visited  Clarence's  widow.  Jua- 
nita.  in  Baltimore.  Though  almost  totally 
paralyzed  from  a  tragic  fall,  this  courageous 
woman  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she'd  be 
here  at  our  banquet  next  year  to  carry  on 
the  fight  to  which  Clarence  had  dedicated  his 
life. 

And  then.  too.  I  think  back  almost  30  years 
to  8:00  AM  on  the  morning  of  the  great 
March  here  in  Washington  in  August,  1963. 
The  leaders  of  the  March  were  riding  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  in  a  big  limousine  and  1  happened  to 
be  seated  next  to  Martin  Luther  King. 

Bleary  eyed,  without  breakfast,  and  won- 
dering what  to  say.  I  asked  Dr.  King  if  his 
speech  was  finished  and  what  he  planned  to 
say  that  afternoon.  He  said  he  hadn't  had 
much  time  to  work  on  his  speech  and,  of 
course,  he  didn't  need  much  time.  Although 
few  knew  it  back  then.  Dr.  King  had  already 
given  that  speech  twice  before.  And  what  a 
speech  it  was — teaching  Blacks  to  hope  and 
whites  to  care  and  changing  America  for- 
ever. 

But  now,  as  I  stand  here  tonight,  I  think 
mostly  of  the  friendship  bestowed  upon  me 
by  the  people  in  this  room  and  the  'nappiness 
I've  had  in  working  with  you  so  long — each 
and  every  one  of  you.  1  am,  as  I  said,  the 
lucky  one. 

Together  we  forged  a  revolution  in  the  law 
of  our  country  from  a  legal  system  that  sup- 
ported segregation  and  discrimination  to  one 
that  bass  l)Oth  those  cruel  blots  on  our  Na- 
tion. 

Together  we  dPsamt  of  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  society  built  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  this  new  legal  system. 
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Together  we  worked  to  make  those  dreams 
come  true  and  our  determination  to  do  so  re- 
mains unshaken. 

So  it's  not  goodbye  tonight  for  I'm  not 
going  away;  it's  just  the  realization  that  a 
younger  person  can  do  the  job  I  love  so  much 
better  than  I  can.  I  leave  you  with  the  opti- 
mism of  this  hymn  of  hope: 
What  is  the  memory  that's  valued  so  highly 
That  we  keep  alive  in  our  flame 
What's  the  commitment  to  those  who  have 

died 
When  we  cry  out  "They've  not  died  in  vain." 
We  have  come  this  far  always  believing 
That  justice  will  somehow  prevail. 
This  is  the  verdict,  this  is  the  promise 
And  this  is  why  we  will  not  fail. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  EDWARD 
KASPERSKI  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


.    HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Joseph  Edward  Kasperski.  On  June  8,  1991, 
Mr.  Kasperski  will  retire  from  the  Cicero  Board 
of  Education  after  15  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice, an  accomplishment  worthy  of  special  rec- 
ognition. 

Joseph  Edward  Kasperski  was  born  in  Cic- 
ero, IL,  where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life, 
serving  to  better  the  community.  As  a  young 
boy.  he  attended  Columbus  and  Saint  Mary,  of 
CzestCKhowa  Schools.  He  graduated  from 
Morton  High  Schcxjl  and  went  to  wort<  for  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  newspaper  in  the  pro 
motion  department.  He  was  drafted  into  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  Korean  conflict 
where  he  was  a  chaplain's  assistant. 

Upon  returning  home,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  where  he  earned  a  bachelors 
degree.  He  later  enrolled  at  Loyola  University 
where  he  attained  his  master  degree  in  edu- 
cation and  supervisory  certificate. 

Mr.  Kasperski  t)egan  his  teaching  career  in 
1956  at  Central  School  in  Tinley  Park  where 
he  taught  fifth  grade.  He  then  transferred  to 
Memorial  Sch(X)l  where  he  became  principal. 

As  a  young  man,  he  became  very  active  in 
community  and  educational  associations  such 
as  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  Hawthorne  Park 
District  Board  and  Saint  Mary  of  Czestochowa 
Church.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  School  Business  Officials  for 
many  years.  As  a  District  99  Board  of  Edu- 
cation member,  he  brought  chocolate  milk  and 
computerized  attendance  records  to  the  Cic- 
ero Schools.  Mr.  Kasperski  also  served  on  the 
Hillside  School  District  Board  of  Education 
from  1987  to  1989. 

Among  his  hobbies  has  always  been  his 
love  for  horse  racing.  Over  2  years  he  has 
t)een  an  owner,  trainer  and  breeder  of  fine 
race  horses.  Four  of  his  sons  have  carried  on 
this  desire,  working  with  horses  as  a  trainer, 
an  assistant  trainer,  and  an  assistant  racing 
secretary. 

Joseph  Kasperski's  commitment  to  his  conv 
munity  and  family  is  impressive  and  (Jeserving 
of  special  recognition  and  honor.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  expressing 
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congratulations  to  Mr.  Kasperski  for  his  many 
years  of  selfless  dedication,  loyalty,  profes- 
sionalism and  priceless  contributions  to  his 
community.  I  wish  him  well  on  his  retirement 
and  hope  his  life  continues  to  be  an  adventure 
full  of  pleasant  memories. 


PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  16 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1991 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  plac- 
ing into  the  Congressional  Record  the  I6th 
in  my  series  of  case  studies  on  foreign  firms 
which  have  aided  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram of  developing  countries. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  questionable  nu- 
clear wheeling  and  dealing  has  allowed  coun- 
tries like  Pakistan.  Israel,  India,  and  South  Af- 
rica to  buikj  nuclear  weapons.  These  nations, 
along  with  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  also  be- 
come suppliers  of  nuclear  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  technology.  Our  task  now  is  to  pre- 
vent proliferation  from  going  any  further,  be- 
fore Iran,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  North  Korea  ac- 
quire the  ultimate  weapon. 

In  February,  I  introduced  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Enforcement  Act,  H.R.  830. 
Under  this  legislation,  any  foreign  firm  found 
selling  nuclear  equipment,  materials,  or  tech- 
nology or  dual-use  nuclear  items  would  have 
Its  goods  barred  from  entering  the  United 
States.  We  can  hit  these  proliferation  profit- 
eers in  the  one  place  they  care  about— the 
bottom  line. 

This  bill  has  t>een  endorsed  by  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  nonproliferation  field  and  currently 
has  38  cosponsors. 

Firm  4:  Nukem  GmbH  (Germany) 
Nukem  GmbH,  with  many  major  facilities 
centered  around  Hanau,  is  one  of  Germany's 
largest  nuclear  enterprises  involved  in  nu- 
merous areas  of  the  nuclear  power  and  the 
sensitive     nuclear     fuel     cycle     industries. 
Nukem's  operations  in  the  nuclear  sector  are 
global  and  include  major  transactions  in  the 
nuclear  fuels  of  uranium  (at  various  stages 
of    enrichment)    and    plutonium.    Some    of 
Nukem's  exports  have  caused  concern.  For 
instance,  in  1987  Nukem  received  the  German 
government's    "rubber    stamp"    to    export 
three  electronic  testing  devices  to  South  Af- 
rica potentially  useable  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  A  second  permit  was  issued  in 
May  1988.  On  other  occasions,   Nukem  has 
been    accused    of    bypassing    international 
agreements  on  the  transfer  of  uranium  as 
when  it  delivered  U.S. -embargoed  uranium 
to  the  United  States  from  South  Africa  by 
changing    certificates    of    origin    while    en 
route.  Of  course.  Nukem's  legitimate  trade 
relations  with  the  United  SUtes  have  been 
considerable.  Over  the  years,  the  firm  has  re- 
ceived under  U.S.  license  large  quantities  of 
enriched  uranium  and  has  conducted  busi- 
ness with  major  U.S.  public  service  utilities, 
such  as  Rochester  Gas  Si  Electric  Corpora- 
tion and  American  Electric  Power  Corpora- 
tion. Nukem  holds  100  percent  share  in  its 
U.S.  subsidiary  Nukem  Inc.  and  through  1988 
these  two  companies  together  dominated  the 
greater  percent  of  world  trade  in  critical  nu- 
clear materials. 
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In  addition  to  several  European  companies. 
Nukem  holds  major  shares  in  important  Ger- 
man nuclear  industrial  firms  such  as  Alkem 
GmbH.  Reaktor-Brennelement  Union  GmbH, 
and  Uranit  GmbH.  Until  early  1988.  Nukem 
also  held  a  two-thirds  share  of  the  nuclear 
materials  transport  firm  Transnuklear 
GmbH.  At  that  time  the  company  experi- 
enced a  major  corporate  shakeup  with  its 
management  being  taken  over  by  the  Nukem 
parent  finn  Degussa  AG.  This  reorganization 
took  place  after  Nukem  was  caught  up  in  the 
major  nuclear  industry  scandal  that  engulfed 
its  Transnuklear  subsidiary  late  in  1987.  Sev- 
eral top  executives  of  Nukem  and 
Transnuklear  were  charged  with  illegal 
waste  handling  and  corruption,  and  were  in- 
vestigated for  suspicions  of  having  trans- 
ferred nuclear  weapons-related  materials  to 
Pakistan.  Libya,  or  Sudan.  Although  the 
later  allegations  were  never  proven.  Nukem 
was  forced  to  dispose  of  all  nuclear  fuel  han- 
dling division  while  spending  millions  to  pro- 
mote the  image  of  a  "New  Nukem"  to  a  pub- 
lic and  nuclear  industry  whose  confidence  in 
the  organization  had  plunged  precipitously. 

Sources:  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
4/89.  pp.  21-27  by  Dan  Charles;  Nucleonics 
Fuel.  1/2S'88.  pp.  1.  7  by  Mark  Hibbs;  Nuclear 
Fuel.  3/21/88.  p.  9;  Nuclear  Fuel.  4/4/88.  pp.  3- 
4,  lO/a'88  by  Eric  Lindeman:  Nuclear  News,  a 
88  pp.  88-92.  8.89,  p.  154;  Nucleonics  Week.  9 
21/89.  p.  3  by  Mark  Hibbs:  Nucleonics  Week.  2/ 
18/88.  1.  10-11  by  Mark  Hibbs  &  Ann 
MacLachlan;  Der  Spiegel.  1/18/88.  pp.  18-30  6/ 
12/88.  pp.  70-86.  11/29/89.  pp.  33-35:  Die  Ziet 
(Hamburg).  3/14/88,  pp.  32-39  by  Horst  Bieber, 
et  al. 
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FIC CONTROLLER  INCENTIVE 
AND  RETENTION  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 
Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  will  help  insure 
the  safety  ano  confidence  of  the  U.S.  flying 
public.  The  Air  Traffic  Controller  Incentive  and 
Retention  Act  will  remedy  a  problem  which 
has  plagued  the  stability  of  our  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  system  for  neariy  a  decade — the 
inability  to  recruit  and  retain  competent,  quali- 
fied personnel. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  our  country's  air  traffic 
controller  work  force  is  still  below  1981  pre- 
strike  levels.  Especially  troubling  is  the  lack  of 
full  performance  level  controllers  [FPL's], 
which  have  fallen  as  much  as  2,000  short  of 
the  congressionally  mandated  level.  My  legis- 
lation would  help  correct  this  problem  by  rais- 
ing the  controller  pay  differential  from  5  to  15 
percent,  offering  premium  pay  for  Saturday 
work,  and  eliminating  the  age  limitation  on  vol- 
untary retirement  for  controllers  with  20  years' 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
today  that  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
virtually  all  of  the  t>lame  for  a  Febmary  runway 
crash  that  killed  34  people  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  reason:  A  USAir  jet  was  cleared  to  land 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  air  traf- 
fic controller  who  did  not  see  a  Skywest  com- 
muter plane  already  on  the  njnway. 

I  understand  that  human  error  is  something 
we  cannot  eliminate  completely  and  I  am  not 
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suggesting  that  my  bill  will  prevent  any  and  ail 
future  air  tragedies.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  this  Congress  should  make  a  real  effort  to 
provide  incentives  to  attract  and  retain  the 
highest  quality  personnel  possible  for  this 
most  critical  position.  The  safety  of  the  public 
is  well  worth  the  modest  cost  of  this  proposal 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

My  thanks  to  the  National  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Association  for  their  assistance  in  pre- 
paring this  legislation.  Their  expertise  and  in- 
sights in  bringing  this  problem  to  my  attention 
were  most  helpful. 


SALUTING  HENRY  BARRIENTES  OF 
HIGHLANDS.  TX 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Barrientes 
of  Highlands,  TX,  is  a  young  man  in  my  con- 
gressional district  who  recently  graduated  from 
high  school.  There's  nothing  unusual  about 
that. 

But  what  is  unusual,  and  what  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  is  the 
fact  that  Henry  did  so  vwthout  missing  1  day 
of  school,  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  On  May  16,  he  graduated  from  Ross 
S.  Sterling  High  School  in  Baytown,  TX.  with 
his  perfect  attendance  record  intact. 

Henry  is  the  son  of  Mary  Ann  Barrientes  of 
Ferol  Lane  in  Highlands.  As  an  eighth  grader 
at  Highlands  Junior  High  School,  Henry  was 
honored  after  completing  the  eighth  grade 
while  maintaining  his  perfect  attendance 
record.  Although  I'm  not  certain,  I  suspect  that 
that  eariier  recognition  may  have  been  ac- 
corded Henry  tiecause  no  one  seriously 
thought  he  could  maintain  such  a  record  for 
another  4  years. 

Well,  if  that  were  the  case,  Henry  proved 
them  wrong.  At  a  time  when  so  many  yourtg 
men  and  women  are  tempted  to  drop  out  of 
school,  Henry's  accomplishment  inspires  all  of 
us.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  him  for  his  great  achieve- 
ment, and  wishing  him  success  in  all  his  future 
undertakings.  If  his  dedication  while  attending 
school  is  any  irKJication — and  I  suspect  that  it 
is — I  am  sure  Henry  will  accomplish  many 
other  great  things  in  the  years  ahead. 


DID  FARMERS  SOW  THE 
LANGUAGE  CROP? 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1991 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  come  to  the  House  floor  over  the  past 
decade  to  explain  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  our  Nation.  All  too  often  we  as  a 
people  forget  the  caidal  role  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  agrrcultural  technology  have 
had — arxj  continue  to  have — on  our  worid. 

Now  we  learn  that  agriculture  may  have 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  Ian- 
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a  first  step  toward  testing  the  hypothesis  on 
the  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
Unfortunately,  these  articles  do  not  discuss 
whether  early  agriculturalists  contributed  to  the 
development  of  languages  eastward,  toward 
the  ancient  cultures  of  India  and  China. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fascinating  subject  that 
reminds  us,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said, 
that  "language  is  the  archives  of  history. " 
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TAX  COMPLIANCE  AND  SELLER- 
FINANCED  MORTGAGES 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINl 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991 
Mr.  GUARINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  expand  reporting 
and  thus  improve  tax  compliance  with  respect 
to  seller-financed  mortgages  [SFM's].  This  leg- 
islation should  substantially  increase  Federal 
revenues,  without  any  new  taxes. 

On  March  29,  1991,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recommended  that  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation to  require  buyers  who  deduct  SFM  in- 
terest to  report  on  their  tax  returns  the  name 
arid  Social  Security  number  of  the  seller.  This 
legislation  implements  GAO's  recommenda- 
tions, with  respect  to  seller-financed  mort- 
gages. 

Under  an  SFM,  an  individual  seller  finances 
all  or  part  of  the  buyer's  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  buyer  may  deduct  the  interest  pay- 
ments made  and  the  seller  must  report  the  in- 
terest received  as  income.  IRS  njles  require 
the  seller  to  report  the  amount  of  interest  in- 
come received  from  the  buyer  and  the  buyer's 
name.  Similarly,  buyers  who  deduct  the  mort- 
gage interest  payments  to  sellers  must  report 
the  sellers'  names  and  addresses  on  their  tax 
returns.  However,  the  IRS  cannot  legally  re- 
quire the  buyers  to  provide  the  seller's  Social 
Security  numbers,  nor  require  the  buyers  to 
send  the  sellers  a  notice  that  the  IRS  is  aware 
of  the  interest  payment  made  to  them. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  IRS  in  1985  re- 
garding SFM's  showed  noncompliance  and 
additional  taxes  owed  in  11  percent  of  the 
cases.  Most  often,  sellers  understated  their  in- 
terest income.  Less  frequently,  buyers  over- 
stated their  interest  deductions.  The  study  also 
found  that  IRS  enforcement  efforts  were  ham- 
pered by  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  sellers' 
Social  Security  numbers  and  corresponding 
tax  returns  and  comparing  the  interest  income 
reported  with  the  amount  of  interest  income 
deducted  on  the  buyers'  retums. 

Requiring  reporting  of  Social  Security  nunv 
t>ers  has  proven  to  be  a  very  effective  compli- 
ance tool  in  other  areas,  including  dependent 
exemptions,  alinrony,  and  child  care.  GAO  es- 
timates that  a  similar  program  for  SFM's  could 
raise  up  to  S200  million  per  year.  In  these 
times  of  high  deficits  and  public  resentment 
against  new  taxes,  it  is  incumbent  on  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  maximize  Gov- 
ernment revenues  through  improved  tax  com- 
pliance. This  proposal  seeks  to  do  precisely 
that. 
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SALITTE  TO  DORCAS  T.  HELFANT 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKEH 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Ms.  Dorcas  T.  Helfant,  of  Virginia 
Beach,  VA,  who  later  this  year  will  b)ecome  the 
first  woman,  and  the  first  Virginian,  ever  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  America's  largest  trade  associa- 
tion. 

The  election  of  Dorcas  Helfant  to  this  impor- 
tant position  caps  a  career  in  real  estate  that 
has  spanned  23  years.  As  the  president  of 
Coldwell  Banker  Helfant  Realty,  Dorcas  has 
not  only  been  a  successful  broker  but  an  ac- 
tive leader  in  her  profession. 

She  has  been  a  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  for  7  years  and  is  a  past 
regional  vice-president  of  that  organization. 
She  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  Tidewater 
Board  of  Realtors  and  the  Virginia  Association 
of  Realtors. 

Dorcas  has  not  confined  her  activities  to 
real  estate.  She  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  her  community  through  service  to  the 
Tidewater  Council  of  Boy  Scouts;  the  Virginia 
Beach  Community  Development  Corporation; 
the  Chamkser  of  Commerce;  and  Bayside  Hos- 
pital. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  achieve- 
ments, Dorcas  has  kjeen  named  realtor  of  the 
year  by  both  the  local  and  State  associations 
of  realtors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  from  southeastem  Vir- 
ginia are  extremely  proud  of  Dorcas  Helfant 
for  becoming  the  leader  of  this  important  na- 
tional trade  association.  As  the  first  woman 
and  the  first  Virginian  ever  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Realtors, 
we  have  every  confidence  that  she  will  do  an 
outstanding  job. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  LOUIS 
STOKES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  Congressional  Record  the 
speech  delivered  on  May  17,  1991,  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
LOUIS  Stokes,  for  the  16lst  Commencement 
exercises  at  Case  Western  Resen/e  University 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Congressman  Stokes,  who  is  dean  of  the 
Ohio  Democratic  delegation,  attended  Cleve- 
land College  of  Western  Reserve  University 
before  it  merged  with  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  t)ecame  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  He  received  the  Juris  Doctor  de- 
gree from  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School.  His 
congressional  district  includes  the  university. 

Congressman  Stokes  is  currently  serving  in 
his  twelfth  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee. 
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The  speech  follows: 
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Speech  of  Hon.  l.oins  Stokes" 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Agnar  Pytte.  To  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Agnar  Pytte,  Mr.  Allen  H.  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  administra- 
tion, alumni,  members  of  the  1991  graduating 
class,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

Thank  you  Dr.  Agnar  Pytte,  for  your  kind 
and  generous  words  of  introduction.  It  is  in- 
deed humbling  to  be  given  the  high  honor  of 
griving  the  convocation  address  at  this  great 
university. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  graduating 
class,  I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Agnar 
Pytte,  Mr.  Allen  H.  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
administration  and  the  faculty  for  having 
produced  this  successful  graduating  class. 
The  distinguished  men  and  women  who  grad- 
uate here  today  are  the  fruit  of  your  labor 
and  go  forth  from  this  institution  steep>ed  in 
philosophy,  ideology,  tradition  and  are  as 
well  educated  as  any  graduates  anywhere  in 
America. 

To  the  parents,  families  and  friends  of  this 
class,  you  certainly  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  achievement  of  today's  grad- 
uates. In  many  instances,  only  you,  your 
families,  and  friends  know  the  tremendous 
sacrifices,  hopes  and  tears  that  it  took  to 
make  this  day  and  this  dream  come  true. 
But  in  spite  of  whatever  it  took,  I  am  sure 
that  every  mother  and  father  in  this  audi- 
ence, every  member  of  the  family,  and  every 
friend  is  saying — it  was  really  worth  it! 

And  now.  I  want  to  salute  our  graduates — 
the  distinguished  ladies  and  men  who  on  this 
date  become  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity alumni. 

You  must  sit  here  today  with  very  mixed 
emotions.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  sit  here 
today,  reminiscing  over  the  time  you  have 
spent  in  this  institution  and  what  this  day 
really  means  to  you.  This  is  a  great  day.  A 
time  to  celebrate— to  be  proud  of  your- 
selves— your  achievement— your  ability  to 
achieve — your  somebodiness.  Today,  not  only 
do  you  satisfy  yourselves  immensely — but 
you  justify  the  faith,  confidence  and  trust 
that  your  parents,  your  relatives,  friends, 
neighbors,  and  teachers  had  in  you.  Not  only 
are  you  proud  of  yourselves — they  are  also 
very  proud  of  you. 

Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  your  life  will 
you  reflect  upon  your  past  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity which  you  manifest  today.  And,  this  is 
natural  because  in  reflecting  upon  the  past, 
you  are  measuring  today  in  terms  of  that 
which  is  known  to  you. 

The  future  and  the  course  of  events  it 
holds  for  you  is  an  unknown.  You  have,  how- 
ever, prepared  yourselves  for  your  emergence 
into  the  future,  thereby  equipping  yourself 
to  cope  with  both  the  known  and  the  un- 
known. Therein,  it  seems  to  me  to  lie  the 
basic  purpose  for  which  you  acquired  an  edu- 
cation. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  sharing  this  significant 
and  auspicious  occasion  with  you  and  for  the^ 
honor  of  delivering  your  convocation  ad-° 
dress. 

As  you  sit  here  today,  proud  of  your 
achievement,  I  hope  that  I  can  in  some  way 
challenge  you. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  was  accorded  the 
highest  honor  this  university  can  give  when 
Dr.  Agnar  Pytte  conferred  upon  me  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  degree.  It  is  an  honor  I  shall 
cherish  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  while  this 
is  the  nineteenth  honorary  doctorate  degree 
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I  have  received,  I  cherish  it  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

In  1946,  45  years  ago,  I  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  this  unfversity.  My  application  for 
admission  was  rejected.  At  the  time  I  was  21 
years  old,  a  graduate  of  Central  High  School, 
located  in  the  heart  of  Cleveland's  ghetto, 
three  miles  from  where  these  exercises  are 
being  conducted  today.  I  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  I  had  just  returned  to  my 
home  in  public  housing  here  in  Cleveland.  I 
was  raised  in  Cleveland  by  my  mother— a 
widow  with  an  eighth  grade  education.  She 
worked  as  a  domestic  and  supplemented  that 
income  with  a  welfare  check  in  order  to  raise 
and  educate  two  sons  without  a  father. 

At  21  years  of  age,  having  risked  my  life 
for  my  country.  I  now  wanted  an  education 
in  order  to  escape  a  housing  project,  poverty, 
and  the  abject  hopelessness  of  living  in  a 
ghetto  with  no  place  to  go. 

And  so  I  dared  to  dream  that  this  poor 
youngster  could  go  to  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, the  best  university  in  Cleveland,  and 
get  an  education  and  then^someday  be  some- 
body. 

When  my  application  for  admission  was  re- 
jected. I  was  crushed  so  I  visited  thte  univer- 
sity to  ask  why.  I  was  told  that  in  their  judg- 
Dient  I  was  the  type  of  student  that  they  felt 
might  or  might  not  be  successful  in  college. 
They  did  not  think  I  would  be  successful  and, 
therefore,  they  were  rejecting  me. 

A  very  dejected  and  hurt  young  man  went 
back  to  Central  High  School  to  report  that 
he  could  not  get  into  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Two  people  at  my  high  school  were 
distressed  that  I  had  been  rejected.  One  was 
the  principal.  Dr.  P.M.  Watson,  who  is  now 
deceased.  The  other  was  a  lady  named 
Ardelia  Bradley  Dixon  who  was  the  assistant 
to  Dr.  Watson.  Both  of  them  assured  me  that 
I  should  not  have  been  rejected  and  that 
they  would  undertake  the  matter  on  my  be- 
half. I  have  no  idea  what  or  how  they  did 
whatever  they  did,  but  thereafter,  I  received 
notice  that  I  had  been  admitted  to  this  uni- 
versity. I  had  hoped  that  this  lady  who  be- 
lieved in  me  and  whose  fight  on  my  behalf  45 
years  ago  enables  me  to  stand  on  this  plat- 
form today  would  be  able  to  be  here  to  see 
thiS^ today.  Unfortunately,  she  is  in  ill  health 
and  unable  to  attend. 

Upon  being  admitted  as  a  student.  I  spent 
two  years  here  as  an  undergraduate.  At  that 
time,  if  you  had  two  years  of  college  and  car- 
ried a  3.0  average  or  above,  you  could  go  di- 
rectly into  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School.  I 
had  the  grade  point  average  so  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  program,  received  my  doctor  of 
laws  from  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School, 
and  the  rest  is  history. 

The  Louis  Stokes  story  I  have  shared  with 
you  is  typical  of  many  other  persons  in  my 
generation.  We  saw  education  as  a  neces- 
sity— a  means  toward  an  ejid- an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead.  Many  of' us  were  first 
generation  professionals — making  a  new 
mark  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

Whatever  success  I  have  had  is  in  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  education  I  received  here  at 
this  university.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  not  only  are 
alumnus  of  this  unversity.  but  have  achieved 
and  made  a  great  contribution  to  this  and 
other  communities  around  the  globe. 

As  today's  graduates,  it  is  now  yoUr  turn 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  to  bring  honor 
to  this  institution  which  today  honors  you. 
Remember  that  wherever  you  go  and  what- 
ever you  do,  each  of  us  with  degrees  from 
this  university  share  a  common  destiny— for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  we  share  the  successes 
and  failures  of  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity as  an  educational  institution. 
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I  see  my  role  here  today  as  that  of  making 
you  aware  of  the  America  in  which  you  will 
live  and  work  with  your  new  degrees. 

In  a  national  task  force  report  entitled 
"Changing  America:  The  New  Face-  of 
Science  and  Engineering"  ^we  are  told  that 
our  advanced  industrial  Nation— the  Amer- 
ica we  have  taken  for  granted  for  more  than 
a  generation— is  changing.  More  people  are 
old,  fewer  are  young,  more  come  from  minor- 
ity groups. 

Our  industry  is  changing.  We  are  not  the 
world  economic  leader  we  were  for  so  long, 
but  a  competitor  with  other  industrial  na- 
tions. 

Our  educational  system  is  changing.  Al- 
though our  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
envy  of  the  world,  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  students 
and  faculty.  Our  pre-college  education  sys- 
tem has  reached  a  crisis  state  in  which  U.S. 
students  are  no  longer  competitive  with 
those  in  other  industrialized  countries. 

Our  present  scientific  and  engineering 
workforce— the  foundation  for  U.S.  techno- 
logical, economic,  and  military  leadership — 
is  eroding  due  to  retirements  and  declining 
student  interest. 

The  authors  of  this  report  admonish  us 
that  one  of  our  most  urgent  tasks  is  to 
strengthen  our  science  and  engineering 
workforce. 

In  the  year  2000,  just  nine  years  from  now, 
85  percent  of  new  entrants  to  the  Nation's 
workforce  will  be  members  of  minority 
groups  and  women. 

The  Nation  can  meet  future  potential 
shortfalls  of  scientists  and  engineers  only  by 
reaching  out  and  bringing  members  of  these 
under-represented  groups  into  science  and 
engineering.  America's  standing  and  com- 
petitiveness depends  on  it. 

The  report  tells  us  that  industry  should 
continue  to  sound  the  alarm  about  how  weak 
educational  preparation  of  our  youth  con- 
tributes to  the  declining  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States,  and  support 
the  national  goal  of  raising  the  quality  of 
mathematics,  science  and  computer  instruc- 
tion. 

America  is  changing  particularly  in  the 
composition  of  its  young.  Blacks  and  Hls- 
panics  are  now  25  percent  of  our  Nation's 
school  children.  By  the  year  2000  they  will  be 
47  percent.  This  change  has  already  occurred 
in  some  regions,  such  as  California.  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  In  Dallsis.  Texas,  students 
in  the  public  school  system  speak  more  than 
70  languages. 

We  were  warned  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
changing  America  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation entitled,  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  That  re- 
port told  us  that  our  once  unchallenged  pre- 
eminence in  commerce,  industry,  science  and 
technological  innovation  is  being  overtaken 
by  competitors  throughout  the  world. 

That  report  admonished  us  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  degree  is  not  the  end  of  education. 
The  report  said,  "the  search  for  solutions  to 
our  educational  problems  must  also  include 
a  commitment  00  life  long  learning.  The 
task  of  rebuilding  our  system  of  learning  is 
enormous  and  must  be  properly  understood 
and  taken  seriously":  although  a  million  and 
a  half  new  workers  enter  the  economy  each 
year  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
adults  working  today  will  still  make  up 
about  75  percent  of  the  workforce  in  the  year 
2000.  These  workers  and  new  entrants  into 
the  workforce  will  need  further  education 
and  re-training  if  they — and  we  as  a  Nation — 
are  to  thrive  and  prosper. 

As  America's  newest  graduates,  I  urge  you 
to  look  around  the  world.  There  is  what 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 
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In  subsequent  years,  Mr.  Cohen  saw  the 
growing  interest  in  lacrosse  and  took  it  upon 
himself  to  expand  the  playing  possibilities  by 
beginning  summer  leagues  in  addition  to  post- 
high  school  and  post-college  leagues.  Mr. 
Cohen  served  as  president  of  the  Port  Wash- 
ington Youth  Activities,  Inc.  for  many  years. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts,  this  organization  has 
grown  to  offer  programs  in  baseball,  softball, 
swimming,  tennis,  and  wrestling.  In  addition  to 
the  foottjall  and  lacrosse  with  which  Mr. 
Cohen  has  worked  so  closely. 

"Harvey,"  as  he  is  known  to  all  in  Port 
Washington,  is  in  his  own  right  a  champion  la- 
crosse player.  He  began  this  interest  with  the 
New  York  Military  Academy  and  continued  to 
play  throughout  his  college  days  and  later  with 
the  Boston  Lacrosse  Club.  His  talent  and  mas- 
tery of  the  game  has  been  acknowledged 
through  his  own  induction  into  the  Long  Island 
Lacrosse  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 986  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Lacrosse  Hall  of  Fame  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1988. 

Through  his  dedication  to  lacrosse,  football, 
and  all  competitive  sports,  Mr.  Cohen  has 
helped  to  instill  a  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  keen  competition  in  many  boys  who  have 
grown  up  to  participate  in  high  school,  college, 
and  international  competition.  His  enthusiasm 
and  drive  have  motivated  a  countless  number 
of  individuals  to  volunteer  their  time  and  tal- 
ents in  the  interest  of  our  nation's  youth.  He 
is  described  as  "a  legend"  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  commemorate  the  service  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Harvey  Cohen  as  he  is  honored  at  his  induc- 
tion iqto  the  Port  Washington  Youth  Activities 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  on  June  14,  1991.  His 
service  to  the  promotion  of  competitive,  rec- 
reational sports  as  an  enjoyable  and  edu- 
cational experience  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
citizens  of  all  ages. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
CAPPING  MEDICARE  PART  B 
PROGRAM  COSTS  THE  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARY  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1989, 
Congress  enacted  a  major  reform  in  the  way 
Medicare  pays  for  physician  services.  One  im- 
pxjrtant  component  of  the  new  pjayment  meth- 
odology was  volume  performance  starxlards 
designed  to  limit  the  rate  of  increase  in  physi- 
cian experxjitures.  I  strongly  supported  this  as- 
pect of  physk:ian  payment  reform. 

Today,  the  Sutxommitlee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold 
hearings  on  how  well  these  volume  perforrrv 
ance  starxJards  are  working.  Without  question, 
volume  performance  standards  are  limiting 
physician  exp>enditures.  I  think  that  the  con- 
cept should  be  applied  to  all  providers  of  Med- 
icare part  B  services,  and  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Medrcare  Part  B  Program 
costs  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1 5%  per  year. 
That  is  unacceptable.  At  this  rate.  Medicare 
will  become  the  largest  segment  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  budget  by  the  year  2000 — greater  than 
spending  on  Social  Security,  national  defense, 
or  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  increase, 
but  the  most  important  is  the  tjelief  by  Ameri- 
ca's health  care  providers  that  they  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  receive  increases  in  pay- 
ments every  year.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
names  for  them:  Market  basket,  updates,  and 
other  inflation  adjustments  which  are  driving 
entitlement  spending,  and  Medicare  spending 
particularly,  out  of  control.  My  legislation  does 
something  about  it. 

If  enacted,  my  legislation  could  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  de«'cit  by  as  much  as  SIS  bil- 
lion over  5  years.  More  importantly,  since  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  for  Medicare  beneficiaries 
are  linked  to  program  expenditures,  the  bill 
would  reduce  health  care  expenses  for  the  el- 
derly by  an  average  of  S650  per  person  over 
5  years.  My  legislation  is  fiscally  responsible, 
reduces  the  deficit,  protects  senior  citizens, 
and  puts  limits  on  the  fastest-growing  entitle- 
ment program  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  September,  as  the 
House  would  prepare  to  debate  a  continuing 
resolution,  our  late  colleague  Silvio  Conte 
would  rage  about  entitlement  spending  and 
the  impact  that  it  had  on  the  deficit.  The  enti- 
tlements are  out  of  control,  he  would  bellow. 
He  was  right — and  my  legislation  breaks  the 
link  t)etvyeen  inflation  increases  and  entitle- 
ment spending.  I  urge  support  for  it. 


BATTLE  CREEK  URBAN  LEAGUE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Battle  Creek  Area  Urban  League  on 
the  occasion  of  its  silver  anniversary. 

The  Battle  Creek  Urban  League  is  one  of 
1 1 3  affiliates  of  the  National  Urban  League,  a 
remarkable  organization  that  for  78  years  has 
been  committed  to  community  self-help  and  to 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  discrimination.  The  provi- 
sion of  human  services,  the  building  of  inter- 
racial coalitions,  and  the  promotion  of  an  open 
pluralistic  and  integrated  society  are  the  prin- 
cipal missions  of  the  Urban  League — both  on 
national  and  community  levels. 

In  Battle  Creek,  the  Urton  League  got  its 
start  in  1965  when  a  study  committee  chaired 
by  Evelyn  Golden  produced  a  report  on  the 
economic  and  cultural  conditions  of  black  peo- 
ple. This  report  documented  wide  gaps  be- 
tween Battle  Creek's  white  and  black  popu- 
lations in  employment,  health,  education  and 
housing.  After  generating  a  great  deal  of  conv 
munity  support  and  a  S6,000  grant  from  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  the  Battle  Creek 
Area  Urban  League  b)egan  its  operation  in 
1966  with  Milton  Robinson  as  its  first  execu- 
tive director. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  Battle  Creek  Area 
Urtjan  League  has  been  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  to  the 
economic  and  political  empowerment  of  mi- 
norities and  the  disadvantaged.  The  Urban 
League  volunteers  and  txiard  members  give 
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active  expression  to  their  commitment  to  so- 
cial and  political  change  through  a  vast  array 
of  programs,  including  the  FORE  Dropout 
project,  cooperative  efforts  with  Kellogg  Conrv 
munity  Colleges'  Job  Connection  Center,  voter 
registration  drives,  the  LatxDr  Education  Ad- 
vancement Program,  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Education  Initiative  Program,  and  a  com- 
munity forum  on  "Strategies  for  Strengthening 
the  Black  Family." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Battle  Creek  Area  Urban 
League,  under  the  current  leadership  of  its 
outstanding  Executive  Director  Joyce  Brown, 
has  an  intense  commitment  to  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  the  most  economically 
vulnerable.  I  feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  rep- 
resent the  Battle  Creek  Urban  League  in 
Michigan's  Third  Congressional  District,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  in  con- 
gratulating the  league  on  the  occasion  of  its 
25fh  anniversary,  and  in  expressing  our  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  the  league's  extraordinary 
record  of  service  and  commitment. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ABRAHAM 
BERNSTEIN 


WE  NEED  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT 
RETT  SYNDROME 


HON.  PATTUCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
'        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
letter  from  Harry  HaWkinson  of  Webster 
Groves,  MO  b.-ought  R^tt  Syndrome  to  my  at- 
tention. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Hawkinson  told  me  of 
a  friend's  3-year-old  granddaughter  who  has 
t)een  diagnosed  with  the  syndrome. 

The  story  he  told  was  tragically  similar  to 
those  of  others  who  suffer  from  this  terrible 
neurological  condition.  Rett  Syndrome  only 
strikes  females,  and  the  cause  is  presently  un- 
known. There  is  no  known  cure.  One  of  the 
many  tragedies  of  Rett  Syndrome  is  that  the 
first  symptoms  appear  at  approximately  6  to 
18  months  of  age,  typically  in  what  seems  to 
be  an  otherwise  healthy^  normally  developing 
baby  girl.  After  this  period  of  normal  develop- 
ment, (often  including  a  few  words  of  speech), 
there  is  rapid  deterioration  of  mental  capacity 
and  motor  abilities.  What  follows  for  those  with 
Rett  Syndrome  is  a  lifetime  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  serious  physical  impairments. 

The  International  Rett  Syndrome  Associa- 
tion is  doing  important  work  by  providing  infor- 
mation and  support  to  parents.  The  Associa- 
tion also  encourages  research  to  find  a  cause, 
and  eventually  ways  to  prevent,  control  and 
cure  this  disorder. 

Too  little  is  known  alxjut  Rett  Syndrome, 
which  was  first  described  in  1965  but  was  not 
studied  extensively  until  the  1 980s.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  further  research  into  this  devastating 
disorder  which  may  affect  one  out  of  every 
12,000  to  15,000  live  female  births.  I  would 
like  to  convey  my  admiration  to  the  coura- 
geous families  affected  by  this  syndrome  and 
my  best  wishes  to  them  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Rett  Syndrome  Asso- 
ciation on  the  occasion  of  their  7th  annual 
convention  from  May  30  until  June  2  in  Key- 
stone, CO. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  a  man  of  courage. 
Abraham  Bernstein,  State  senator  from  the 
Bronx,  NY,  died  this  year  after  30  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  my  home  State  of  New 
York.  His  great  love  for  the  people  of  the 
Bronx  is  presently  being  returned  by  his  grate- 
ful constituents.  Public  School  No.  105,  in  the 
Bronx,  will  be  renamed  P.S.  No.  105  Abraham 
Bernstein  School  on  May  30. 

Abraham  Bernstein  was  one  politician  who 
never  forgot  his  roots.  The  son  of  Russian  im- 
migrants, he  worked  from  an  early  age  in  the 
family  delicatessen  for  no  pay.  He  went  on  to 
eam  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  then  his  law 
degree  from  Brooklyn  Law  School.  He  wdS  li- 
censed to  practice  law  in  1941,  and  he  wer,; 
to  work  for  an  attorney  at  a  weekly  salary  of 
S7. 

After  his  election  to  the  State  senate  in 
1960,  he  opened  a  public  office  on  White 
Plains  Road  in  the  Bronx  at  his  own  expense. 
When  some  politicians  went  home  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  Abe  kept  office  hours  from  8  p.m. 
until  the  last  person  left.  It  was  during  these 
long  hours  that  Abe  learned  the  concerns  of 
his  constituents. 

Senator  Bernstein's  community  activities  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief  space. 
Suffice  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single 
cause  or  constituent  in  the  Bronx  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  help.  He  was  a  frequent  donor  to 
several  charitable  organizations,  and  a  dedi- 
cated civic  activist. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  P.S.  No. 
1 05  should  choose  to  take  Senator  Bernstein's 
name  as  its  own.  He  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  that  school's  Talented  and  Gifted  Pro- 
gram, which  funds  special  educational  pro- 
grams. During  his  senate  career,  he  frequently 
welcomed  the  students  from  P.S.  No.  105, 
and  other  district  schools,  to  his  office  in  Al- 
t)any. 

I  applaud  Public  School  No.  105  for  returrv 
ing  the  favor  to  Senator  Abraham  Bernstein,  a 
fine  public  servant  and  community  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  RICHARD  HEARD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  Michigander,  Richard  Heard 
of  Mohawk,  who  turned  100  years  old  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Heard  was  txjrn  in  the  small  mining 
town  of  Negaunee,  Ml,  in  1891  and  went  on 
to  distinguish  himself  in  many  ways.  Richard 
Heard,  the  laborer,  worked  above  grourxl  on 
the  lifts  with  the  C&H  Mining  Co.  of  Calumet, 
Ml.  Richard  Heard,  the  family  man  maried  the 
former  Peart  Whitegraves  and  together  raised 
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two  children.  Jack  and  May.  Richard  Heard, 
the  tradesman,  distinguished  himself  as  a  li- 
censed plumber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Heard  and  his  family  on  this  truly  wonderful 
occasion. 


THE  SOVIET  TRAVEL  LAW  AND 
SOLOMON  RUVIMOVICH  SMOLYAR 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Gorbachev  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  signifi- 
cantly relaxed  its  emigration  policies.  Last 
year,  some  400,000  Soviet  citizens  emigrated, 
and  3.7  million  went  abroad  on  txjsiness  and 
private  trips. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  dissidents  and  political 
opponents  were  routinely  imprisoned,  exiled, 
or  shot.  It  is  no  longer  unusual  to  see  Soviet 
opposition  figures  visit  the  West  these  days, 
seeking  support  for  their  cause.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  progress,  and  has  greatly  helped 
to  foster  better  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Having  gone  most  of  the  way  toward  institu- 
tionalizing these  new  travel  freedoms,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Soviet — pariiament — failed 
three  times  last  week  to  pass  a  new  law  on 
emigration.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
passed  the  law  on  Monday,  May  20,  allowing 
travel  abroad  for  virtually  any  Soviet  citizen 
wfio  has  permission  from  another  country  to 
enter. 

This  law  has  tjeen  in  the  works  for  2  years, 
and  yet  wont  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 
1 993— a  very  long  time  for  those  who  wish  to 
exercise  their  right  to  travel.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  a  secrecy  provision  in  the  law, 
which  has  been  used  many  times  to  harass 
persons  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Until  the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  and 
is  honored  in  practice,  the  right  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens to  leave  their  country  will  still  not  be  le- 
gally enshrined. 

One  Soviet  citizen  who  wishes  to  exercise 
the  human  right  to  travel,  and  emigrate,  is  Sol- 
omon Ruvimovich  Smolyar.  Smolyar,  and  his 
wife  Anna,  live  in  Leningrad  arxj  have  t>een 
rejected  for  an  exit  visa  on  the  ever-present 
pretext  of  secrecy.  Soviet  authorities  suggest 
that  Smolyar  learned  secrets  while  worthing  at 
the  Joint  Electro-Aftomatika  under  the  Ministry 
of  Aviation  Industry.  The  secrecy  denial  is  ludi- 
crous t)ecause  he  dealt  with  matters  that  were 
made  availat)le  at  international  shows,  and  the 
aircraft  he  wori<ed  on  were  sold  to  many  west- 
em  countries. 

Last  October  Snrxjlyar  found  out  that  he  suf- 
fers from  a  cardiac  condition  which  is  not  cur- 
able in  the  Soviet  Union.  Srrwlyar,  who  has 
t)een  refused  an  exit  visa  until  1995,  has 
threatened  to  commit  suickle  if  he  cannot  join 
his  sons  who  already  emigrated  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  live  in  Israel. 

In  addition,  eariier  this  rrwnth  Smolyar  was 
diagnosed  with  lateral  amyotropic  sclerosis,  a 
disease  with  a  very  short  life  expectancy. 
More  than  90  percent  of  patients  with  this  dis- 
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ease  die  between  3  and  6  years  after  the  di- 
agnosis. 

I  applaud  the 
the  travel  law. 


Suprenne  Soviet's  passage  of 
and  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  to  implement  it  quickly.  I  hope  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  will  stop  using  the  secrecy 
provision  as  a  tool  to  harrass  political  oppo- 
nents and  religious  minorities. 


May  21,  1991 

In  particular,  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  let  Solomon  Ruvimovich  Smolyar  and 
his  wife  go,  so  he  can  spend  his  final  years 
with  his  family. 


991 
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